The Crisis of the “Golden Sixties” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an address I delivered before the 21st 
general convention of the System Feder- 
ation No. 41 of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway on Wednesday, June 15, 1960, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CRISIS OF THE “GOLDEN SIXTIES 

I appreciate the honor of being with you 
here this morning. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity, too, of being able to discuss with you 
some of the major issues facing America 
today. 

You undoubtedly remember that on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year the newspapers were full 
of predictions that we were entering what 
they called the “golden sixties”—that this 
decade was one of glorious promise for the 
people of the United States. Less than 6 


months have passed. But I wonder how 
many Americans are finding things so golden 


right now. Our position in world affairs is 
more precarious and more dangerous than 
it has been since the days of Korea. Here 
at home the problems of unemployment, the 
welfare of our aged, the education of our 
children, and other problems equally press- 
ing, are going unsolved. 

You have a right—and a duty—to ask 
why this is so. The answer is that we have 
a Government in Washington that, in the 
down-to-earth phrase coined nearly five cen- 
turies ago, is following a penny wise pound 
foolish approach to America’s problems. To 
save a dollar today it is sacrificing America’s 
promise for the future. It is sacrificing our 
most important resource—the strength and 
well-being of our people. 

As a Senator, and as a member of the 
Democratic Party, I am disturbed by this. 
I can assure you that I and many of my 
colleagues on Capitol Hill are trying hard 
to do something about it. As you know, 
constructive action has been difficult because 
of the ever-present threat of—and the use 
of—the Presidential veto. 

This is a time of crisis for America, both 
at home and abroad. The issue is not just 
how to get a chicken in every pot, but how 
we are going to win the struggle for sur- 
vival. 

There can be no question, the peace issue 
is predominant. No sane man, regardless of 
party, advocates the horrors ef war. But 
peace cannot be secured through wishful 
thinking. 

Last December the Democratic Advisory 
Committee issued its own “State of the 
Union” message for 1960, in which it ob- 
served: “The legitimate debate is not over 
ends but mesans—the policies which will 
Produce the conditions most likely to secure 


the just and lasting peace which all Amer- 
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icans seek. The record of the Republican 
administration in foreign policy reveals er- 
ratic policy switches which have sadly dam- 
aged America’s strength and prestige.” 
“Our foreign policy,” the message con- 
tinued, “should be far more than slogans, 
speeches and reassurances. Our foreign pol- 


icy is basically a matter of our national . 


strength, our national effort and our national 
will and ideals of human justice.” 

The conduct of our foreign policy is con- 
stitutionally vested in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government. There is 
little Congress can do to forestall the 
blunders. We can, however, urge, investi- 
gate and otherwise endeavor to persuade the 
President to conduct a responsible foreign 
policy. 

I believe the.leadership of my party is to 
be commended for its own responsible atti- 
tude and actions on foreign policy questions. 
It has urged the administration not to rely 
only on good-will trips, summit conferences 
and dollars to pave the road to peace. All of 
these things have their place. But, singly 
or collectively, they are not a substitute 
for a well-thought-out, well-executed foreign 
policy. 

Whether we like it or not, the state of our 
defenses is a basic consideration in determin- 
ing our position in the world today. Soviet 
strides in missiles and their successes with 
space satellites and moon shots have con- 
vinced nearly everyone that we should take 
a close look into how our defense money is 
being spent—everyone, that is, except the ad- 
ministration. But the Democrats in Wash- 
ington are asking some searching questions, 
and the answers have not always been so 
satisfactory. It is, in fact, because of Demo- 
cratic action in Congress that our defense 
posture is as good as it it. 

I believe with Mr. Eisenhower that God 
is on the side of right. But I also believe 
that God helps those who help themselves. 
We cannot afford to let our military forces 
deteriorate while Mr. Khrushchev gloats. 
We need strength to match strength. 

Even on the domestic front we are lagging 
behind. Look at education. The experts are 
warning that our children are not getting an 
education they will some day need to lead 
our country in its competition with the Rus- 
sians. There are not enough classrooms. 
Teachers are underpaid. In higher educa- 
tion, we shall need in the next 10 years a 
number of new buildings equal to the total 
number built in the last 200 years. If we 
are going to meet these needs, the Federal 
Government must act. Many of us in Con- 
gress have long waged a vigorous battle for 
appropriate legislation. Right now we are 
fighting, and fighting hard, to get through a 
bill to aid in school construction. 

The administration has finally come 
around to sponsoring a proposal, too. But 
this proposal, calling for expenditures car- 
ried out over a long period of years instead 
of meeting costs now, would in the long run 
be unnecessarily expensive and would still 
fail to meet the need. It is another example 
of the penny wise pound foolish attitude 
which is sapping the strength of our country. 

A Presidential veto may be in the offing. 
But short of that, I promise you we are going 
to have this school issue resolved before 
Congress adjourns. We need more and better 
schools for our children—and we are going to 
have them. 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting this country is that of creeping 


unemployment. I have heard a great deal 
from administration spokesmen about the 
dangers of creeping inflation. I, for one, cer- 
tainly do not minimize the problems caused 
by the rising cost of living. But we rarely 
hear a word from the administration about 
the problem caused by rising unemployment. 
According to the statisticians, 2 years have 
passed since the start of the recovery from 
the disastrous 1958 recession. But there are 
a lot of people around here who do not know 
that the recession is over, and the econo- 
mists are already talking about the beginning 
of the next one. 

The facts are blatantly clear, and no 
amount of hiding can minimize their im- 
pact. Unemployment is a growing problem. 
We have had three recessions since the end 
of World War II. After the first recession, 
unemployment dropped nationally to a 3 
percent level; after the second recession un- 
employment remained at the 4 percent level. 
And now at least 5 percent of the working 
people of the Nation remain unemployed. 

It is little consolation for the unemployed 
to know that we have reached a half-billion 
dollar economy. Certainly this is a great 
achievement, but it does not make hunger 
and suffering any easier to bear. 

All kinds of excuses have been made for 
the persistence of unemployment. At first it 
was blamed on the steel strike. When the 
steel strike was over, the blame was placed 
on the snow and the rain. Now that summer 
is here and the snow has melted all we hear 
is the expression of hope that by and by it 
will all be better. 

Meanwhile, the economy is operating way 
below capacity, the average duration of un- 
employment continues to rise, and the num- 
ber of depressed areas is increasing. We 
have been warned by leading economists that 
if our rate of economic growth is not stepped 
up, we face the prospect of being out- 
stripped by the Soviet Union. 

And the administration refuses to do any- 
thing. Its only preoccupation seems to be 
to gather a budget surplus. But I say to you 
that inaction is the best way to get a budget 
deficit. 

If this were a time for niceties, I would 
hesitate to say this. But we cannot afford 
the luxury of smiling pleasantries. I must 
say that the present administration reminds 
me of the old Bourbon king: “After me the 
deluge.” Instead of offering a positive pro- 
gram to meet the needs of America, the 
administration is satisfied with the slogan 
of “one-third and one.” As we have been 
reminded, this is all that is needed in order 
to sustain the vetoes of the positive program 
that the majority party is trying to enact in 
the present Congress. 

Take, for example, the presidential veto 
stopping aid to depressed areas. To the ad- 
ministration this legislation, so vital to 
America and to my State of West Virginia, 
is a squandering of money. This was the 
excuse given in the veto message. 

I find this incredible. The President can 
talk all day about the necessity of giving aid 
to underdeveloped and needy areas abroad. 
This will strengthen democracy, he says. 
Well, I say it is high time we started strength- 
ening our own democracy here at home. 

We have more than a hundred communi- 
ties in the United States, some of the worst 
ones being in my own State, which are 
suffering from chronic and persistent unem- 
ployment. In some of these areas unemploy- 
ment has reached depression proportions. 
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There are no labor shortage areas anywhere 
within the United States where these un- 
employed can migrate and find jobs. 
neighbors can tell you this. The only solu- 
tion, then, is to try to create additional jobs 
and bring them to these communities. This 
is what the depressed areas bill would have 
achieved. Its major aim was to establish 
credit funds at reasonable rates of interest 
to encourage expanding business to locate 
in depressed areas. The bill would have 
helped to improve the public facilities in 
these communities to make them more at- 
tractive to new industry. It wov'< aiso have 
provided for the retraining of worker, and 
in some cases it would have paid worker: who 
have exhausted unemployment insurance 
subsistence payments while they would be 
undergoing these periods of training. 

This, it seems to me, is a constructive 
approach to some important economic prob- 
lems, not a wasteful one. Nothing, in fact, 
could be more wasteful than losing the pro- 
ductivity of a good part of our working force. 
But the administration has spoken. And 
there are not enough votes to override the 
veto. 

One major piece of legislation which we 
were able to get through during the last 
session of Congress was an amendment to 
the Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. The most important part 
of this legislation was that it increased re- 
tirement and survivor benefits in general 
by about 10 percent. This is a measure that 
is of enormous importance to the country 
and to my State of West Virginia. In 1958- 
1959 a total of more than $1 billion in benefit 
payments was paid to people throughout the 
country. The amount for West Virginia was 
more than $22 million. Because of this legis- 
lation, the amount for the future should 
be even greater. 

But I know, and you know, that this does 
not solve the problems of the railroad em- 
ployee. Total employment on American rail- 
roads has dropped sharply since World War 
II. Only 2 years have not seen a decline. 
In 1956, employment on class 1 railroads 
averaged just over 1 million; in 1957 it 
dropped to}985,000; in the recession year of 
1958 it dropped further to 840,600. Railway 
employment declined throughout 1959, and 
averaged just 816,000 for the year. The No- 
vember 1959 railway employment figure of 
783,995 was the lowest monthly figure in this 
century. : 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
has backed a number of proposals which 
should help to relieve the crisis. One of 
these is the Passenger Train Service Act of 
1960, which would require the railroads, as 
part of their public responsibility, “to pro- 
vide reasonably frequent, safe, clean, and 
convenient passenger service” and to make 
every reasonable effort to serve the public 
adequately in their passenger train opera- 
tions... This legislation, railroad labor be- 
lieves, would not prevent the elimination of 
unneeded passenger services, but it would 
protect the public from the wholesale aban- 
donment of passenger trains even though 
these trains are still needed to meet our 
country’s transportation requirements. 

Other bills of importance to railroad em- 
ployees are the railroad accident reports bill, 
the railroad track motor car safety bill, and 
the railroad track and bridge safety inspec- 
tion bill. These bills, and others, represent 
the responsible way in which the railroad 
employees are trying to improve railroad 
operation. 

The railroad workers, the Democratic 
Party, and labor in general have joined forces 
in trying to get through a medical insurance 
program for the aged. We all know that the 
problem of how to finance medical care is a 
critical—almost impossible one—for most of 
our 16 million citizens age 65 and over. There 
has been a lot of delay in meeting the issues, 
but the Democratic leadership in the House 
and Senate is working hard to resolve them. 


Your. 
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Time is running out, and I have not yet 
had the opportunity to discuss a lot of issues 
which our Democrats in Congress have been 
trying to solve. Let me mention some of 
them briefly. 

There is a crying need for a realistic urban 
redevelopment and public facilities program, 
Congress enacted excellent legislation in 
these areas last year, but two vetoes forced 
the Congress to trim down the program and 
settle on one which is less adequate. The 
antipollution bill passed by Congress was 
also vetoed. Thus our cities continue to de- 
cay and our rivers and streams remain pol- 
luted. 

A lot of us have been asking the adminis- 
tration to undertake studies which would 
aelp solve some basic economic problems. 
Automation, one of our greatest blessings 
and greatest curses, has created terrible prob- 
lems in many areas. I myself have strongly 
urged the creation of a Coal Research and 
Development Commission, which would have 
opened new vistas for the use of our impor- 
tant coal resources. A bill which would have 
done this was vetoed last year. 

This Congress is not yet over. If I have 
painted a black picture, I join you in hoping 
that it will be brightened before Congress 
adjourns. I can assure you that I and my 
colleagues are doing everything we can to 
push through positive legislation. 

What the Democratic Party has stood for 
during this Congress can be summarized in 
the famous words spoken by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, at a time when America was still 
fighting its way out of the throes of the 
great depression. You know these words, 
but I hope you will bear with me while I 
recall them now. The President was discus- 
sing the differences between the Democratic, 
or liberal party, and the conservatives, and 
he said: 

“One great difference which has charac- 
terized this division has been that the lib- 
eral party—no matter what its particular 
name was at the time—believed in the wis- 
dom and the efficacy of the will of the great 
majority of the people, as distinguished from 
the judgment of a small minority. * * * 
The other great difference between the two 
parties has been this: The liberal party is 
@ party which believes that, as new condi- 
tions and problems arise beyond the power 
of men and women to meet as individuals, it 
becomes the duty of the Government itself 
to find new remedies with which to meet 
them. The liberal party insists that the Gov- 
ernment has the definite duty to use all its 
power and resources to meet new social prob- 
lems with new social controls—to insure to 
the average person the right to his own eco- 
nomic and political life, liberty, and to the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


Salary Increases for Postal and Other 
Federal Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9883) to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation for certain 
Officers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
add my voice to those who have spoken 
in support of H.R. 9883, which would 
bring a long needed and necessary pay 
increase to postal and other Federal 
employees. 
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I also take this occasion to commend 
most sincerely the sponsor of this bill, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
Morrison], and those members of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service for their effective work in 
achieving a breakthrough in a most im- 
portant area of legislation. 

As a cosponsor of the Morrison pro- 
posal and as a signer of the discharge 
petition, I join those who point out that 
a reasonable increase of 9 percent is 
preferable to that of 74% percent. How- 
ever, although the facts are not on the 
side of the administration, I certainly 
realize that the original increase of 9 
percent would without doubt incur a 
Presidential veto. 

Additionally, I realize that the amend- 
ment calling for a 742-percent increase 
should make the bill less vulnerable to a 
Presidential veto. This amendment 
has been offered in good faith by reason- 
able men so that such Presidential ac- 
tion may be stayed, and that the issue 
may be clarified should a veto unhappily 
occur. 

It may well be that the administra- 
tion will not assume its responsibility 
in approving the amended bill. I do 
not think this possibility should deter 
us from approval of the bill. Our re- 
sponsibility is to act affirmatively since 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the provisions of H.R. 9883 are needed 
and needed now. 

It would be “carrying coals to New- 
castle” to repeat the extensive decumen- 
tation, made in committee and on this 
floor during discussion of the sum and 
substance of the issue, on the practical 
need to improve the wage standard of 
our postal and other Federal employees, 
and the economic feasibility of doing it 
at this time. 

I not only urge passage of this bill, 
but I urge that it pass so overwhelm- 
ingly—in both Houses—that a Presiden- 
tial: veto, if still forthcoming—can be 
readily overridden, as it should be. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
President would like to see the employ- 
ees of the U.S. Government on a wage 
level in line with that prevailing in pri- 
vate industry. I would also hope that 
he join with the supporters of the in- 
crease in realizing that the wage struc- 
ture of our Federal Government is closely 
related to the maintenance and attrac- 
tion of competent personnel. This is 
sound budget thinking. 

Our duty in Congress isclear. Let the 
record show that the duty of the admin- 
istration is also clear. 


Portsmouth Naval Shipyard New Control 
System Under Attack by Technicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Department of the Navy, by a directive 
issued last October which is now being 
implemented, proposed a basic reorgani- 
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gation of production planning and con- 
trol for the country’s 11 naval shipyards. 
Whereas we all desire and constantly 
seek more efficiency and economy in 
Government, considerable question has 
been raised as to whether or not the 
hoped for savings will be realized by the 
‘new control plan. Mr. President, there 
has been little discussion on this subject 
and, for that reason, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article appearing in the 
June 7, 1960, edition of the Concord, 
N.H., Daily Monitor by its Washington 
correspondent, Lawrence Fernsworth. 
This article is one of the best informed 
discussions of the pros and cons of the 
control plan and should be helpful to 
all who have the plan under considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PorTsMouTH New ContTrot System UNDER 
ATTACK BY TECHNICIANS 


(By Lawrence Fernsworth) 


WASHINGTON, June 7.—The .top technical 
personnel at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard are 
seriously concerned over a new production 
planning and control “guideline,” issued by 
the Navy which they say will create chaos at 
the yard, lower its efficiency and result in 
the loss of 450 to 600 jobs. 


The question was threshed out in Wash- 
ington a few days ago at a conference par- 
ticipated in by yard technicians, Bureau of 
Ships officials, Senator Brmwces and CorrTon, 
Representative CHESTER E, MErrow, Sena- 
tors MarcareT SMITH and EpMUND MUSKIE 
of Maine, Senator SaLTONsTaLL of Massa- 
chusetts, and other Members of Congress 
from Maine and Massachusetts. 

The Navy directive, issued last November 
and now being implemented in the coun- 
try’s 11 naval shipyards, is a basic reorgani- 
zation of production planning and control. 
The Bureau of Ships asserts that it is made 
in the interests of economy and of the in- 
creased production of ships. The Bureau 
estimates it will save about $9 million. 


WANT REVERSAL 


The civilian technical personnel, includ- 
ing supervisory analysts and schedulers, su- 
pervisors, and other technicians, assert it 
will work out in the reverse order and at 
the same time strike a serious blow at shop 
morale. 

Among the things it will do, they say, 
is to eliminate shop level planning, dises- 
tablish supporting shops and farm out to 
private industry work now done at the yard 
shops. 

They also fear that it will mean the 
downgrading and easing out of many civil- 
jan technicians in favor of replacing them 
with naval officers. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shop Analysts and 
Schedulers’ Association, in a review of the 
directive and its effects, stated: 

“Among other things the directive author- 
izes the establishment of a production en- 
ene division headed by the production 
Officer. 


“It also authorizes the transfer of the 
analyst function of shop level planning to 
the shopping and estimating division, which 
abolishes the rating of shop analyst and 
scheduler. The planning functions remain- 
ing in the shop office will be accomplished 
by the shop planner.” 

The association also says that last De- 
cember, “foreseeing the chaos that would be 
created” by implementing the directive, it 
approached the Bureau of Ships to ask for 
&@ reconsideration, with negative results. 
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At the Washington conference, just held, 
attended by Rear Adm. R. K. James, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, and others of his 
staff, the naval group showed small inclina- 
tion to revise their directive. 

PRAISED BY BRIDGES 


Senator Bripces pointed out that the 
Portsmouth yard was one of the best in 
the country and cautioned the naval men 
to go slow about putting their directive into 
force. He wanted to be satisfied that a real 
and substantial economy was involved, and 
that there would be no downgrading of the 
establishment. 

“We will need to build many more ships 
in the future, including nuclear-powered 
submarines and Polaris-type ships,” he said. 
“It will never do to allow the Portsmouth 
yard to become unprepared for such tasks. 
It is now eminently fitted by equipment, 
experience, and personnel training to do 
such things.” 

One of the points brought out by Thomas 
J. McLin, president of the Supervisory Ana- 
lysts & Schedulers Association, is that the 
Electric Boat Co., which has become the big- 
gest private shipyard engaged in nuclear 
submarine and other naval construction, has 
recently adopted the very kind of planning 
system which the Navy seeks to replace in 
its own yards. 

John Devereaux, president of the Analysts 
& Schedulers Association said that all em- 
ployee groups in all naval shipyards were in 
accord with a statement in which the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships said: 

“Production planning and control must 
work if the naval shipyards are to have 
any place in the future building of ships. It 
must work if we are going to be able, with- 
out present funds, to build more ships. I 
sincerely believe that unless we are able 
to get more ships with the dollars we are 
granted, we will have a second-class Navy 
within the next decade, which, to my mind, 
means we will be on the road to becoming 
@ second-class nation.” 


CALLED EFFECTIVE 


The Portsmouth analysts and schedulers 
told the naval men that the existing produc- 
tion planning and control system was “an 
effective tool which, if properly and sensibly 
applied, provided the leading man with a 
complete work package, suitable for assign- 
ment to the productive worker. In addition 
it provided the naval shipyards with a tool 
by which cost could be controlled.” 

By contrast, they said, the new instruc- 
tions, “when fully implemented, will destroy 
most of the gains made during the last 10 
years in production planning; the control 
also will be lost. 

“Planners and estimators, whether former 
mechanics, analysts or supervisors, because 
of their physical and mental detchment from 
the shops, cannot efficiently plan jobs suit- 
able for assignment to the productive 
worker.” 

The stand taken by the Portsmouth groups 
is backed by the National Association of 
Naval Shop Analysts & Schedulers; the 
Association of Supervisors, Department of 
Defense; the East Coast Metal Trades Coun- 
cil. 

Maurice J. Murphy, Governor Powell’s ad- 
ministrative assistant, also attended the con- 
ference. 

Among other Congressmen present were 
EvirH Nourse Rocers, THomas J. LANE, 
and Wir111aM H. Bares, of Massachusetts, and 
James C. OLIVER and Frank M. Corrin, of 
Maine. 

Others in the Portsmouth group represent- 
ing variously analysts, schedulers, quarter- 
men, and leadermen, and personnel advisers, 
were: Wilfred G. Arnold, Roger C. King, 
George Pope, William Connell, Fred DeRoche- 
mont, Harold Rollins, Edward Duffy, Ken- 
neth Robertson, Tom Van Arsdale, and 
Attorney Donald Murtha. 
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Ed Pauley Addresses Graduating Class 
at University of Santa Clara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I take 
pleasure in bringing to the attention of 
my colleagues an address by Mr. Edwin 
W. Pauley at the recent commencement 
exercises of the University of Santa 
Clara. Mr. Pauley is a well-known Cali- 
fornia industrialist and public figure, and 
a@ member of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s board of regents. 

In his address Mr. Pauley wisely ob- 
served that “America’s educational re- 
sponsibility to a free world, in the face 
of the challenge of communism—is not 
limited just to the fields of international 
politics or the race for space. It also 
involves—and perhaps more important- 
ly—competition for men’s minds.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of Mr. Pauley’s speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT UNIVERSITY OF 
SanTra CLARA By EDWIN W. Pavey, Los 
ANGELES, MEMBER OF BOARD OF REGENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, JUNE 4, 1960 


Your Excellency, Very Reverend Father 
Rector, Right Reverend and Very Reverend 
Monsignori, members of the board of trustees, 
faculty, honored guests, members of the 
graduating class, their families and friends, 
let me say, simply and sincerely, that I am 
deeply grateful—grateful for that most gen- 
erous introduction—grateful to Santa Clara 
University for its honorary degree. I am 
proud to be one of your adopted sons. As 
I join you in your 109th commencement I 
am beginning to feel that I and my alma 
mater—the University of California—are 
indeed Johnnies-come-lately on the scene of 
California education. As I looked into the 
record, I found that your institution can— 
in a fashion—trace its roots back to a tech- 
nological school founded by the Franciscan 
Fathers in 1777. Then, I looked at your 
Jesuit faculty and found that they are in 
their fifth century in the business of edu- 
cation—with experience on five continents 
and in 74 countries. 

My dear graduates, a number of semesters 
have gone by since my own college days, but 
I feel rather close to you at this commence- 
ment because in the past few years I have 
returned to university work. This time it 
has not been as a student in the strict 
sense of the word—however, as I think of 
it I have been a student; a student in a 
rather strange school. And I huve been 
learning lessons something like this Jesuit 
University has been teaching you. It has 
been my privilege these past few years to 
serve as @ member and as chairman of the 
board of regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. My experience in the school of uni- 
versity administration has been instructive 
and challenging. ‘Today I should like to 
compare notes and review with you some of 
the lessons I have learned as a regent. But 
what interests you and me most, and all 
the friends of Santa Clara, is the challenge 
of the future. 

The challenge of the future confronts 
Santa Clara, the University of California 
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and every single other college and univer- 
sity in the State. California’s exploding 
population has produced a crisis in higher 
education which we all must accept and 
work out together. The University of Cali- 
fornia is considering the Santa Clara-Santa 
Cruz Counties area as the location of one 
of its new major campuses; consequently, I 
am happy indeed to be welcomed at Santa 
Clara as a guest and teammate rather than 
as a potential competitor in the business of 
education. There is a massive job to be done 
and I am very happy to have the Jesuits on 
our team. The problem which forces the 
University of California into further expan- 
sion is one that can never be met by public 
education alone. It demands the combined 
and enthusiastic efforts of all higher edu- 
cational institutions in the State. And be 
sure, this means private as well as public 
schools. The population of the United 
States is not only growing but on the go, 
and to me it seems as if everybody is moving 
to California. This, plus our own steadily 
increasing birth rate, is confronting us with 
more and more young men and women want- 
ing a coliege education. Without carefully 
planned expansion of physical facilities and 
of teaching staffs at strategic points 
throughout the State, every collegiate-level 
school will be under serious pressure, and 
the quality of the education it offers will be 
directly impaired. 

But we cannot think solely of the repu- 
tations of our educational insttiutions, or 
even of the personal benefit which each 
individual should achieve from a college ed- 
ucation. We must also think of the solid 
growth and development of California and 
the entire West. The future of civilization 
will be shaped not by growth in population 
alone, but by what is done to create new 
opportunities through the best training that 
We can provide. It is basic in our concept 
of higher education that every youth should 
be able to get an education up to his ca- 
pacity. With this as the norm, the massive- 
ness of the problem, the complexity of the 
solution and the astronomical cost of any 
adequate solution are obvious. 

Recent events such as the U-2 plane inci- 
dent and the collapse of the summit confer- 
ence make us ever mindful of the serious- 
ness of the Communist menace and the 
critical world situation which confronts the 
graduates of this day. 

We should remember though, that when 
we as Americans condemn actions of the 
Soviets—we should make it clear that we 
are condemning Soviet communism and 
certainly not all Russian people. I’ve been 
behind the Iron Curtain and visited with 
the Russian people. I know first hand that 
there are countless Russians—many of them 
Orthodox Catholics—who are hoping for the 
day when they can live and worship with- 
out restriction and fear. We must never do 
anything that would prompt these unfor- 
tunate peoples behind the Iron Curtain to 
give up hope for a future life of freedom 
and dignity. 

This leads me to another major point— 
that of America’s educational responsibility 
to a free world in the face of the challenge 
of communism. This challenge is not 
limited just to the fields of international 
politics or the race for space. It also in- 
volves—and perhaps more importantly— 
competition for men’s minds. 

That is why it is so vital that we plan 
today to meet the educational requirements 
of the future. Because the future will be 
shaped by those who best train and prepare 
their young people. 

This is an area in which the Jesuits have 
long excelled. 

Your own university is a good example of 
a truly outstanding liberal arts institution. 
But the Jesuits are also experts in the 
scientific and technological areas. 
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In the field of research, the Jesuits have 
been particularly conspicuous—especially in 
astronomy and geophysics. As “space tech- 
nologists” several Jesuits have distinguished 
themselves. In the United States alone, the 
seismological stations at Georgetown, St. 
Louis, Fordham, Cleveland, and Weston Col- 
lege have contributed much to world knowl- 
edge and understanding of earthquakes. 
The recent events in Chile are evidence that 
we still have a lot to learn in this area. 
In meteorology, the observations and inven- 
tions of Father Algue were of invaluable 
service in forecasting typhoons and hurri- 
canes in the Philippines and the West 
Indies. 

Jesuits have also distinguished them- 
selves in physics, psychology, and biology. 

It is obvious with this background, the 
Jesuits are well prepared to do their part 
in meeting the educational challenges of 
the space age. 

The staggering task of providing sufficient 
educational opportunities for our young 
people in the years to come will certainly 
require maximum cooperation and team- 
work of all public and private institutions. 


The University of California alone will 
have to take care of 100,000 young men and 
women by the year 1970. That is more than 
twice the youths we are educating now. 
With that in mind, the State legislature in 
1959 passed a resolution requesting the State 
board of education and the regents of the 
University of California to review the situa- 
tion and submit a master plan for higher 
education in California. The State board 
and the regents recognizing, as I have al- 
ready indicated, that the future of higher 
education in California is as much a con- 
cern of the private colleges and universities 
as it is of public education, created a master 
plan survey team. President Arthur G. 
Coons of Occidental College was named 
chairman, with Vice Provost Robert G. Wert 
of Stanford University and Father Charles 
Casassa of Loyola University at Los Angeles 
representing independent colleges and uni- 
versities. 

In brief, the master plan survey showed 
that California’s present population of 15 
million persons will be increased to at least 
25 million by 1975 and more than 45 million 
by the year 2000. 

The effect of this population explosion on 
our school systems is staggering. It means 
that public and private colleges and uni- 
versities will be expected to expand their 
combined enrollments from 225,000 to at 
least 661,000 students in 1975 alone. 

Perhaps I should apologize to the gradu- 
ating class of 1960 for introducing such a 
worrisome topic into this traditionally 
happy day. However, I am sure that you 
must know there is a silver lining in this 
dark cloud. You may count yourself fortu- 
nate in having had less competition in your 
struggle for a degree than your younger 
brothers and sisters and your children may 
have when they knock at the doors of Santa 
Clara or any other major center of higher 
education. 

I recently had an opportunity to hear the 
noted author and educator—C. Northcote 
Parkinson—author of “Parkinson’s Law’— 
expound his latest whimsical extensions of 
that law in the field of economics. He was 
speaking to students at the University of 
California. 

According to Mr. Parkinson, it seems we 
are now entering an age when each employed 
individual establishes what he should earn 
by adding up what he thinks he needs to 
spend. His budget will include funds for 
such necessities as a new wing on the house, 
an annual holiday in Europe, a flying saucer 
for the children and, of course, a rocketship 
for weekend trips to play on the moon, a 
fishing cruiser, a Cadillac convertible, and 
the like. Dr. Parkinson is reported to have 
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said that, of course, no man will actually be 
worth the salary he will need to buy all of 
these things but that in the years ahead it 
will be impossible to live decently on what 
one is worth. 

I have my serious doubts about this ver- 
sion of Parkinson’s theory—but I hesitate to 
be too positive about it. I remember all too 
well that Jules Verne wrote “20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea” nearly 100 years ago. It is 
quite possible that if Jules Verne were alive 
today he would see little to worry about— 
looking into the future—in the problem of 
educating ever-increasing thousands of 
young people in an ever more complex and 
demanding society. Quite possibly he would 
look at the problem with great interest and 
enthusiasm. Perhaps he would predict that 
television is the answer to improving com- 
munication between teachers and students. 

While I make no pretense of being a Jules 
Verne, nor a C. Northcote Parkinson, I do 
hold the conviction that we will find through 
television an additional means of meeting 
our educational commitments of the future 
and that we can bridge whatever voids may 
exist in physical facilities. 

I would like to refer to the recent activ- 
ities of the University of California in the 
area of educational TV. As a result of past 
experimentation and testing as well as par- 
ticipation on NBC’s early morning show, 
“Continental Classroom,” we foresee a bright 
future for television in meeting the problems 
of rapidly increasing enrollments. Tele- 
vision offers offers the following: 

1. Better utilization of faculty resources, 
Qualified faculty are becoming more difficult 
to find all the time. Consequently if one 
can lecture to 400 students at one time and 
do a good job by using television, it is ob- 
vious this is more efficient than making two 
lectures to 200 students at a time. 

2. More efficient use of facilities. If we 
have an enrollment of 500 students in a 
course and a lecture hall which holds 400, 
we have to either cut down enrollment or use 
the same lecture hall twice. Television would 
enable us to handle the overflow by tele- 
vising the lecture to another room. 

8. Accelerate the education process. If 
100 medical students can watch a patient at 
one time instead of having to do it in groups 
of five—we might decrease the time for a 
course which involved this type of activity. 

4. Encourage the improvement of instruc- 
tional quality in large classes. In large 
classes, the instruction might be improved in 
some lectures by providing better visibility 
via TV, by providing every student with a 
“front row seat.” 

Finally, and most important, through tele- 
vision we can make available to large num- 
bers of students—the great scholars—our 
famous men of the arts and sciences. Stu- 
dents who might never have an opportunity 
to benefit from the teachings of men like 
your own Father Patrick Donohoe— 
Harvard’s Nathan M. Pusey—Stanford’s 
Wallace Sterling and California’s Edward 
Teller—could have this exhilarating experi- 
ence through television. 

Just imagine the possibilities of such an 
arrangemene where the greatest teaching 
minds of our time are made available to 
students everywhere. 

I must be the first to admit that educa- 
tional television has some’drawbacks. NBC’s 
“Continental Classroom,” for instance, ap- 
pears at 6:30 in the morning. Now, that’s 
awfully early for students under any cir- 
cumstances, but especially to listen to 4 
physics lecture by Dr. Teller. I’ve tried it 
@ few times but usually ended up by going 
back to bed to pursue my morning news- 
Paper. 

Although I doubt if Dr. Teller’s TV physics 
lectures attracted many students, I under- 
stand that they were extremenly popular with 
college and high school physics instructors. 
These instructors found that televised lec- 
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tures by one of our foremost experts kept 
them up-to-date in a complex and rapidly 
changing field and helped them to do a better 
job with their own students. 

During the past year, in conjunction with 
NBC’s network show, the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Extension Department offered a two- 
semester physics course for home study, 
taught by California’s Prof. Harvey White. 
In the judgment of the instructors, perform- 
ance of television students was equal to that 
of resident students. 

Television is not the answer to all of our 
educational problems, but it is one of the 
many tools which may be applied in the 

of finding an answer. The essential 
point is that we may need every tool we 
can find if the answer is to be the best that 
human ingenuity can devise. r 

One of the gravest dangers of this program 
of necessary educational expansion is the de- 
personalizing of the individual student; 
treating him as a number instead of a per- 
gon; making him a function of the mass. 
You at Santa Clara will have an easier time 
of it than ourselves in this regard, with your 
manageable numbers matriculating each 
year. The best we can do in the University 
of California is to-dedicate ourselves to mak- 
ing our university look and feel smaller. 
Neither of us, big or small, must let that 
concept of the person escape us or escape the 
individual student himself. This concept 
of the individual is the key to our American 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. It is at 
the center of our capitalistic system of eco- 
nomics. It is, I think, at the center of 
Christianity. And we must keep it at the 
center of our education, the purpose of 
which is to help each person to realize the 
full powers of his personality. 

If there is one thing America needs even 
more than scientists today, it is men of in- 
tegrated personalities, who can see life 
steadily and see it wholly; men who under- 
stand what is happening in the world; men 
who know enough about the past to under- 
stand the present. If Santa Clara and our 
other colleges and universities deliver such 
men of wisdom and vision, we may consider 
ourselves successful. If we do not we shall 
have failed. I have every confidence in 
success. ; 

In concluding, I feel I have an obligation 
to warn you graduates of 1960 that these 
Jesuits who have been educating you for the 
past 4 years, are described in the dictionary 
as a crafty, scheming lot. Certainly it must 
have taken a lot of craft and scheming to 
establish 28 universities and colleges and 
42 high schools in this country alone. And 
you might as well be warned that there are 
35,000 of these crafty schemers abroad in the 
world, distributed over 74 countries. I think 
it might be safely said, even by a regent of 
the University of California, that the Jesuits 
are in education to stay and that California 
is certainly benefiting from the experience. 

Finally, I commend to you graduates, a 
lively interest and continuing loyalty in a 
distinguished institution—the University of 
Santa Clara. 

Thank you. 


A Proposed Series of American Flag 
Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester~ 
day I introduced a bill, based upon a 
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suggestion made by Mr. Carl P. Reuth, 
editor of Linn’s Weekly Stamp News, 
which would provide for the continued 
issuance of the American flag series 
stamps on each July 4, subsequent to the 
1960 flag issue—50-star—by the Post 
Office Department. 

Since it appears that no more States 
will be added within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, I feel that this stamp series should 
be continued by honoring flags used 
since the beginning of our Nation, such 
as the following: National Flag, 1777; 
Bennington Flag, 1777; Navy Jack, 
1775—Don’t Tread on Me; Cambridge 
Flag, 1775; Continental Flag, 1775; 
Bunker Hill Flag; Pine Tree Flag, 1775; 
Taunton Flag, 1774; Gadsen Flag, 1775; 
Fort Moultrie Flag. 

Stamps subsequent to July 4, 1970, 
would be issued as determined appropri- 
ate by the Postmaster General with the 
advice of the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Portuguese Honor Basil Brewer With 
Pedro Francisco Decoration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding newspaper publishers of 
the country is Basil Brewer of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. He and his newspaper are 
known far and wide, beyond the limits of 
its normal circulation area, because of 
Mr. Brewer’s outspoken policy of candor 
on the great issues of the day. Because 
of his outstanding work as a newspaper 
publisher and as a defender of minority 
groups, it was most fitting that he should 
recently have received the second an- 
nual Pedro Francisco Award from the 
Portuguese Continental Union of the 
United States, an organization of over 
10,000 members of Portuguese descent. 

Pedro Francisco will always be remem- 
bered for his service with Gen. George 
Washington’s army, a service so dis- 
tinguished that Washington described 
him as, “the greatest individual soldier 
of the Revolutionary War.” 

In making this award to Mr. Brewer, 
the Portuguese Continental Union of the 
United States has fittingly honored one 
of America’s outstanding men. Mr. 
President, at this point in the body of the 
Recorp, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the account of the presentation 
as reported in the Standard Times of 
June 13, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PoRTUGUESE Honor Bast. BREWER WITH PEDRO 
FraNcisco DEcORATION—PUBLISHER Is Ac- 
CLAIMED By US., Lisson LEADERS 

(By Elmer Rodrigues) 


Scaling a new pinnacle of honor in a long, 
distinguished career, Basil Brewer—"a stal- 
wart 


and “a true friend”—yesterday 
was venerated and extolled as “the Ameri- 
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can who did the most last year to advance 
Portugal and the Purtuguese.” 

In a munificent display of gratitude and 
esteem, the Portuguese Contir=>:.tal Union of 
the United States—representing 10,000 mem- 
bers in six States—conferred the second an- 
nual Pedro Francisco Award and scroll on the 
publisher of the Standard-Times. 

A cross-section audience of approximately 
800 persons joined in the acclaim at a ban- 
quet in his honor at Lincoln Park. 

CONVEY APPRECIATION 


Numerous dignitaries in the business, po- 
litical, and international government fields, 
clergymen, and plain citizens conveyed their 
appreciation with laudatory remarks and 
applause. 

Mr. Brewer was selected for the honor by 
the Portuguese Continental Union, which is 
concerned with the health and welfare of 
Portuguese-Americans, for “encouraging 
Portugal, her culture and traditions” in this 
country. 

Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, received the first annual award at a 
luncheon last July in Washington. 

The award is named. for the Portuguese 
solcier-hero who served with Gen. George 
Waslington’s Continental Army. Francisco 
is permanently enshrined in New Bedford 
with a square named for him at Weld and 
Purchase Streets; by statute the Governor of 
Massachusetts proclaims March 15 as Pedro 
Prancisco Day annually. 

PROPOSES STATUE 


Audience response was enthusiastic when 
Mr. Brewer said, “May I suggest on this oc- 
casion that a statue be erected in Washing- 
ton to that great American of Portuguese 
descent, whom General Washington de- 
scribed as ‘the greatest individual soldier of 
the Revolutionary War,’ Pedro Francisco.” 

The Portuguese Continental Union medal 
is described as the Cross of Christ, a red and 
white cross with the Portuguese escutcheon 
in the center. 

Twice decorated by foreign governments— 
Portugal and Brazil—Mr. Brewer received a 
standing ovation when the medal was be- 
stowed on him. Earlier, Senator SaLTon- 
STALL, Republican, of Massachusetts, Repre- 
sentative JosEPH W. MartTIn, JR., Republican, 
of Massachusetts, and Hastmnes KeriTH, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts, Portuguese con- 
suls in four eastern cities and other digni- 
taries joined in lauding the publisher. 

Attorney Joseph F. Francis of Fairhaven, 
renowned afterdinner speaker, was master 
of ceremonies and introduced the speakers 
and many guests. 

Luis Gomes of New York City, supreme 
president of the Portuguese Continental 
Union, before draping the multicolor rib- 
boned Pedro Francisco Cross of Christ Medal 
around the publisher’s neck, observed: 

“On the occasion of bestowing due homage 
to a great American, a journalist and re- 
nowned publisher—a man who through the 
columns of his newspaper, the Standard- 
Times, has time and again honored Portugal 
and her sons, residing in and serving this 
country, with extreme loyalty and deep 
gratitude, the Portuguese Continental Union 
adds another page to its resplendent history.” 

In fervent response, Mr. Brewer’s remarks 
equated the tributes he received. 

The publisher, in an analogy, described 
Browning’s “two soul sides,” saying that one 
he had attempted to show was the “hard, 
uncompromising position I chose against 
communism. 

“The other (side) I choose to present to 
the Portuguese, present and not present, and 
to their leaders and their guests; for they 
have been so kind to me, and for so long, as 
today. I speak no word of Portuguese, but 
it was as if I looked into their hearts and 
they into mine almost from the beginning. 

“Therefore, I present to the Portuguese, 
present and not present, to their leaders and 
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their guests, who have honored me in their 
name, the ‘face of love’ * * *” 

Preceding the publisher’s remarks, a for- 
midable array of distinguished speakers, such 
as is hardly ever seen at Lincoln Park or 
other banquets here, extolled the virtues of 
Mr. Brewer, his works, and his services. 

Senator SALTONSTALL commended the 
“high-spirited friendship for America and 
devotion to free world solidarity of Portu- 
guese people at this time of stress and chal- 
lenge.” 

The Senator characterized Mr. Brewer as 
“a stalwart patriot, a dedicated journalist, 
and a deep believer in the American way of 
life.” 

Expressing the appreciation of the Com- 
monwealth for the publisher’s dedication to 
civic progress, the Senator added, “The ef- 
fects of Basil Brewer’s persistent promotion 
of the social, economic, and industrial inter- 
ests of New Bedford and Cape Cod long will 
be felt.” 

HONOR WELL DESERVED 

Representative Martin told the gathering 
that “America needs men of the character of 
Basil Brewer, the kind that can stand up 
and be counted when the counting is good. 

“This honor is well deserved. He is worthy 
of it. In the tense years ahead, when there 
might be doubts as to where America is go- 
ing, as long as we have men like Basil 
Brewer the ship will be on an even keel.” 

Continuing, the veteran legislator said that 
“countless barriers will be pushed aside and 
‘we'll see new horizons with men like Basil 
Brewer. It’s not in Washington, but men 
like him who make America great—great 
because the true American is building for 
@ better community and stronger Nation in 
the villages and towns.” 

Saying the publisher had “molded an eth- 
nic group in New Bedford” and referring to 
the major numerical strength of the Portu- 
guese in the city, Mayor Lawler described 
Mr. Brewer further as “one of the leading, 


most valued citizens in the community. 

“He has molded a vibrant force for the 
success of the community. His dispensing 
of news is given in the power of good, not 
evil, and unlike communism, which dis- 
penses news in the spirit of hatred.” 


KEITH SPEAKS 


Mr. Keith referred to the “outstanding 
service” the publisher has performed. 

“He believes more than any other pub- 
lisher in States rights and the rights of in- 
dividuals,” the Congressman declared. 

Rabbi Bernard H. Ziskind of Tifereth Is- 
Trael Synagogue described Mr. Brewer as “a 
craftsman of'the written word. It is our 
prayer and hope that word and the power 
of the pen will continue. It is more power- 
ful than the sword. 

“That word has been spoken fearlessly 
and courageously on every issue,” the rabbi 
added: 

‘To the Portuguese, for honoring the pub- 
lisher, Rabbi Ziskind gave praise for their 
“gifts and contribution. You have laid your 
offering on the altar of America, which ap- 
preciates your gifts—to the dream of Amer- 
ica—making it the hope of the world.” 


BREWER DESCRIBES HEROES 


Mr. Brewer bountifully illustrated the 
progress of civilization, by the deeds and 
heroic achievements of outstanding men. In 
sequence, he described some of those who 
set the pace of history—“direction signs in 
a confusing world”—from Francisco to Ser- 
geant York, the American hero of World 
War I. 

“What is the meaning of these stories of 
courage, of deathless devotion to duty? 

“1. That all civilized nations, in defense 
of country, liberty, and duty, share in these 
moments which belong to history. 

“2. That we here now and hereafter must 
rise to these heroic standards and be willing 
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to follow in the footsteps of the great of 
the past if we wish to save our freedom and 
our civilization. 

“8. That he who insists on being ‘sure 
to win’ is certain to lose; that the only cer- 
tainty is that we had rather die than not 
be free.” 

CITIES DANGERS 

The publisher examined the dangers of 
communism, alluding to his stand against 
the impossible coexistence with that “land 
of antifreedom and anti-God, the land of 
no return—and to all other enemies of our 
eountry and our liberty.” 

Referring to the indomitable determina- 
tion of the Portuguese, Mr. Brewer observed 
that the country—in the 450th anniversary 
of its oversea possessions—has stated it will 
fight if necessary to retain them. 

“In the face of this determination. Neh- 
ru has subsided and Communist China also 
stopped demanding the Portuguese leave 
Macao,” Mr. Brewer noted. 

“It has been said about Portugal, “The 
Portuguese live in a little country, but they 
have had all the world in which to die.’ 

“This example of Portuguese fortitude is in 
sharp coritrast with the supine yielding of 
their possessions by other European coun- 
tries, only to have them taken over by com- 
munism. Personally, I would like our own 
country to say more, as we did at Quemoy 
and Matsu, ‘Stop or we will fight,’ which 
often is the best way to prevent war.” 


ETHEREAL QUALITY 


After documenting the armipotence of 
Portugal in her world-girding discovery age, 
Mr. Brewer said a determining character of 
the people is theireethereal quality. 

“The strength and endurance of the Portu- 
guese oversea empire came from the fact 
that, more than any other adventurous, 
colonial people, the Portuguese took religion 
with them. Theirs was a spiritual as well 
as commercial empire,” he noted. 

District Attorney Dinis, through whose re- 
search efforts and initiative the Common- 
wealth proclaimed March 15 as Pedro Fran- 
cisco Day, said he was inspired “to have 
Pedro Francisco’s story told, particularly to 
the children. 

“There is no one more worthy than Basil 
Brewer to be honored with this award,” he 
declared. “Through the years he has dem- 
onstrated kindness and generosity to Portu- 
guese-Americans. He has told the story of 
Portugal and the Portuguese.” 


FRIEND OF PORTUGUESE 


“He is a real friend of the Portuguese, I 
hope that our government, in sending a rep- 
resentative to Portugal, someday will send 
Basil Brewer as Ambassador to that coun- 
try,” the district attorney said to much ap- 
plause. 

“I’m sure that because of his close rela- 
tionships with Portuguese-Americans, he 
would give that post background and qualifi- 
cations far superior to any other man this 
country could choose to send,” Mr. Dinis 
said. 

Describing the gathering as American de- 
mocracy at its best, the Reverend James V. 
Claypool, pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, 
said “we are extolling that which means most 
to us.” 

The Reverend Jose M. B. Avila of East Fal- 
mouth, extended greetings and congratula- 
tiosn to Mr. Brewer on behalf of the Most 
Reverend James L. Connolly, D.D., bishop of 
the Fall River Diocese. 


COURAGE FOR TRUTH 


He cited the publisher for having “the 
courage to tell the truth about Portugal. 
Mr. Brewer is a friend of Portugal and is a 
friend of the truth. Portugal has nothing to 
fear about the truth.” 

Pather Avila wryly observed that Mr. 
Brewer does more than ,” because 
the word connotes propaganda, which in turn 
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may connote “untruths, but that is far from 
the truth as far as Mr. Brewer is concerned.” 

Bringing greetings from Dr. Luis Esteves 
Fernandes, Ambassador of Portuga. to the 
United States, the consuls general, and the 
diplomatic corps, Dr. Jose Manuel Fragoso, 
consul general of Portugal in New York, said 
he was impressed with the prestige of the 
Portuguese Continental Union. He congrat- 
ulated Mr. Brewer in behalf of his colleagues, 
noting that he “is a good friend of Portugai” 
and that the country, its people, and Portu- 
guese Americans “are your good friends.” 

Daniel O’Connell, chief secretary of Gov- 
ernor Furcolo, brought greetings from the 
Governor and the Commonwealth. 

“There are too few Basil Brewers in our 
midst,” he reflected, who is “by character 
and by preference a publisher, in addition to 
@ great humanitarian and gentleman, 


“GREAT PUBLIC SERVANT” 


“To a great publisher and a great public 
servant, and to a sterling group that saw fit 
to recognize the sterling qualities of Basil 
Brewer, congratulations,” Mr. O’Connell con- 
cluded. 

Describing his recent trip to Portugal, 
where he witnessed the “enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the Portuguese to President Eisen- 
hower in Lisbon,” Mayor John M. Arruda, of 
Fall River, spoke of their love for Americans, 

He spoke also of the esteem in which Mr. 
Brewer is held there, telling how a Standard- 
Times editorial gained much favor. 

“That is why this honor to Mr. Brewer is 
most deserving. It means more than just an 
expression of good will. It is an expression 
of goodness from the hearts of Portuguese in 
America to a person who has been a true 
friend of theirs,” the mayor said. 

J. Freire D’Andrade, director of the House 
of Portugal, trade and tourist promotion 
agency for the Portuguese Government in 
New York, commented that Mr. Brewer “in- 
deed is a worthy friend of the Portuguese. 
Not once has he faltered in his friendship. 

“People do not gain friends without being 
worthy * * * without having virtues which 
others admire. And you have in this country 
many who have gained that respect. As a 
Portuguese, I am very proud of this and that 
among so many friends you have Mr, 
Brewer—it is. because he is the best,” the 
governmental representative said. 

GIVES INVOCATION 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Antonio P. 
Vieira, pastor of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
Church, gave the invocation. Benediction 
was by Father Avila. 

Head table guests, besides the speakers, 
included Charles J. Lewin, editor and gen- 
eral manager of the Standard-Times, and 
Mrs. Lewin; Vasco A. Villela, consul in New 
Bedford, and Mrs. Villela; Jose B. Henriques, 
consul in Philadelphia; Mrs. Fragoso, Dr. 
Antonio M. Colaco, consul in Boston, and 
Mrs. Colaco, and Comdr. Jose Cabral of the 
House of Portugal. 

Also, Mrs. D’Andrade, Vasco 8. Jardim, 
publisher of Luso-Americano of Newark, and 
Joao R. Rocha, publisher of the Portuguese 
Daily News, who was in charge of the ban- 
quet committee, and Mrs. Rocha, and Wil- 
liam D. Forrester, of the magazine Portugal 
Today. 

Other guests introduced included Superior 
Court Judges August C. Taveira and Frank E. 
Smith, of Massachusetts, and Arthur B. Car- 
rellas, of Rhode Island, and their wives. 


OTHERS INTRODUCED 


Anibal 8. Branco of Boston, and Arthur 
Belao, of Brockton, supreme secretary and 
treasurer of the Portuguese Continental 
Union, respectively, and their wives, also were 
introduced. Mr. Branco assisted Mr. Gomes 
in the medal presentation to Mr. Brewer, 
teading the scroll inscription. 

Numerous other dignitaries were seated 
throughout the audience at special tables. 
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Included were representative Portuguese 
Continental Union groups of 60 lodges from 
throughout Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Delegates from various Portuguese-Ameri- 
ean civic, fraternal, and veterans’ groups 
were represented. 

Mr. Rocha was honorary president for the 
central banquet committee, and president of 
the local committee. Also on the New Bed- 
ford committee were Fernando P. Cruz, as the 
president’s assistant; Antonio Alberto Costa, 
secretary; Emidio F. Conde, treasurer and 
ticket chairman, and Jose F. Conde, contact 
man between the New Bedford committee 
and the supreme lodge. 

The executive committee included Mr. 
Gomes, Antonio J. Pereira, Mr. Branco, Mr. 
Belao, and Jose F. Conde. 

Also present were Francisco Mendes, presi- 
dent of lodge 4; Manuel P. Silva, president 
of Lodge 47; Tome P. Cruz of lodge 4, all 
of New Bedford; Manuel Vaz Morais of Cam- 
bridge, representing lodge 2 in Cambridge; 
Manuel Calado and Francisco Oliveira, both 
of New Bedford; Afonso Ferreira Mendes of 
Taunton and Mrs. Mercedes Branco, wife 
of the secretary general. 





The Power and the Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Jersey 
Boys State, a most inspiring and produc- 
tive program held each summer by the 
New Jersey State Department of the 
American Legion for selected boys in- 
terested in Government, is this year 
celebrating its 15th anniversary. 

My good Paterson friend and constitu- 
ent, Mr. Morris Shimshak, a leader in 
the field of public education, is editor 
of “The Statesman” published by Jer- 
sey Boys State. In its spring issue, Mr. 
Shimshak speaks to Boy Staters on “The 
Power and the Glory of American Citi- 
zenship” in the following -most interest- 
ing article: 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


The American citizen appears as a mi- 
nute individual among the millions in our 
country who have the power of the vote. 
So he is loath sometimes—too many times— 
to exercise his voice in our political system, 
even though he must realize that his social 
and economic welfare very often stems or 
depends upon the political actions of our 
legislative councils on the local, State or 
national levels. Yet, frequently and repeat- 
edly, it can be read about in our history that 
an aroused group of individuals has changed 
the course of history and government in its 
city, county, and nation. Every independent 
movement, every aroused intraparty opposi- 
tion, every group espousing a new cause has 
begun with only a small group of individuals, 
themselves in turn spurred on by only one 
man. 

There is in America a great deal of pow- 
er in the individual vote. The outcome of 
every election in every hamlet of every State 
is the sum total of all the individual votes. 
In our own New Jersey, in the recent pri- 
Maries, we had examples of the power of 
individual votes upsetting planned schemes 
of organized political groups. The indi- 
vidual who avoids the ballot box on the 
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presumption that his individual vote mat- 
ters too little is either ignorant of his coun- 
try’s history or exercising the natural char- 
acteristics of laziness, carelessness or disin- 
terestedness. When we miss an opportunity 
to vote, the default is ours. We are ignoring 
our responsibilities as citizens. 

As statesmen we must never miss the op- 
portunity to vote. Besides, every statesman 
should pay important attention to his right 
and obligation to influence others, in what- 
ever way he can, and as every responsibile 
citizen should, the policies under which he 
lives in this free society of ours. This means 
an aggressive and intelligent concern for 
who is elected, for the issues before the 
voters, and for the decisions that are made 
by government at every level. Make the 
problems of government the basis for public 
discussion, especially this decisive year. 

The glory? It is a simple thing when 
you analyze your personal feelings. It is not 
@ great miracle that has to be wrought. It 
is simply the feeling that you as an in- 
dividual played a part in an important de- 
cision, win or lose. It is a feeling of self- 
satisfaction that you participated and shared 
in a great undertaking—the making of a 
city, a State or a President. You have a 
share in the making of American history 
when you cast an official ballot. This is a 
tremendous power, and the glory of it is a 
self-satisfied conscience. 





Threat to Retention of Oversea Bases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
Friday, June 17, a profound analysis of 
the situation in which this country finds 
itself regarding our structure of over- 
sea bases. In view of recent interna- 
tional events, particularly the incident 
in Tokyo, it would appear to be most 
important that we examine our position 
as regards the defense of the nations of 
the free world. 

This examination is most pertinent as 
regards the threat to the continued re- 
tention of our oversea bases. Immedi- 
ately, and of paramount importance, is 
the use of the oceans in the interests of 
security. Warfare, as with everything 
else today, is moving through an era of 
sweeping changes. Soon no place on 
earth will be safe from attack by mis- 
siles and modern jet aircraft launched 
from the seas. The mobility and con- 
cealment offered by the oceans empha- 
size the increasing importance of the air- 
craft carrier-and the Polaris submarine. 

Mr. President, I think this article de- 
serves the attention of my colleagues and 
the public, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ERODING ALLIANCES—U.S. Fears A FURTHER 
WEAKENING OF GLOBAL NET oF PACTs, 
BASES—JAPAN’s Crisis May Be BLow TO 
ALL Far East Devenses; New Ai DEMANDS 
LIKELY—TROUBLE In TURKEY, IcELAND 
(This analysis of the threat to America’s 

alliances and foreign military installations is 
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based on dispatches from Staff Reporter 
Louis Kraar, reporting from Washington, 
and Tokyo Bureau Chief Igor Oganesoff, 
accompanying President Eisenhower in the 
Far East.) 

American diplomats and military leaders 
fear the Nation faces grave erosion of its sys- 
tem of foreign alliances and bases—not just 
in Japan but across great stretches of the 
globe. * 

This pessimism deepened yesterday after 
leftist Japanese mobs succeeded in blocking 
the President’s trip to Tokyo—but it extends 
far beyond the shock of that event. Many 
Officials predict the new Japanese-United 
States security treaty, which stirred the 
islands’ furor, eventually will be ratified. 
But they fear the value of that piece of 
paper is diminishing with extreme rapidity. 
They now rate Japan and other nations 
scattered through the Orient as more dubi- 
ous defense partners. And official concern 
for the months and years ahead is broad 
enough to include such distant points as 
Iceland and Turkey. 

“We simply can’t depend on all these for- 
eign bases anymore,” warns a Pentagon offi- 
cial who considers them vital. 

Much of this erosion may come slowly, as 
has been happening up to now. The Strate- 
gic Air Command, for example, already is 
committed to being squeezed out of its great 
Moroccan *irflelds by 1963. But authorities 
are aware the losses could now be acceler- 
ated enormously if, as they believe, is quite 
possible, the Japanese crisis sets off a chain 
reaction. 7 

In Tokyo, the estimate is that Prime Min- 
ister Kishi will soon be out of office, whether 
by violence, vote or intraparty maneuver. 
He hopes to be able to put the defense pact 
with the United States into legal form be- 
fore his exit, and the parliamentary situa- 
tion is such he may well do this. But even 
if this happens, any treaty will depend on 
the next government of Japan for enforce- 
ment. The document provides that specific 
Japanese assent must be gained whenever 
American forces stationed on the island are 
required for military operations in other 
parts of Asia. 

Thus, unless the Japanese public registers 
@ major revulsion against the mob and pas- 
sions of recent days—and that, too, is 
thought to be a possibility—the effective U.S. 
use of Japanese bases may have to be written 
off, and almost certainly will have to be 
downgraded. 


“Certainly there’s fear the treaty will be 
discredited by a new government, even if le- 
gally passed,” comments a high-ranking. 
American military man in Washington. 
“And that would be pretty terrible.” 


HEAVIER RELIANCE ON OKINAWA? 


If Japanese bases are lost, the United States 
will need to place far heavier reliance on a 
tiny Pacific island base, Okinawa, located 
about 350 miles south of Japan. But that 
could be leaning on a weakening reed. An- 
other Pentagon officer contends, “Friction 
over Okinawa will be inevitable. It’s old 
Japanese territory; the leftists and national- 
ists already are demanding we hand it back.” 
He also claims that South Korea, too, is heav- 
ily dependent on US. forces based in Japan 
for its supply pipeline and air defense. 

While it’s hard to find authorities who are 
unworried about U.S. troubles in the Far 
East, some are much less pessimistic than 
others. It’s argued a loss in one place can 
often be offset by a gain in another. In the 
Philippines, it is noted, President Eisenhower 
got a rousing reception. More than that, he 
got down to some fairly hard talk about joint 
action in case of war, and the possibility 
that U.S. bases on these islands may be 
equipped with nuclear warhead missiles. 

But it’s expected any improved cooperation 
by Filipinos—as has happened elsewhere— 
will have its price: A call on the United 
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States for greater military and economic aid. 
Comments one military officer: “The price 
we're going to have to pay for any oversea 
installation is going to get larger and larger.” 

This way come as a shock to Congress. 
House Appropriations Committee members, 
following the habit of recent years, this week 
knocked $400 million off a $2 billion request 
by Mr. Eisenhower for foreign military as- 
sistance funds for the fiscal year about to 
begin; they’ve whacked $390 million off a 
$2.2 billion Presidential request for other 
foreign aid. 

SPENDING POSSIBILITIES FORESEEN 


The gloomier element among diplomats 
sees plenty of spending possibilities in the 
future. One foreign affairs authority in 
Washington pokes his finger at a wali map, 
showing Pakistan’s widely separated halves. 
“All the enthusiasm for American bases and 
alliance is here in West Pakistan, where the 
hill people are natural fighters,” he says. He 
then moves his finger. “Over here in steamy 
East Pakistan all the sentiment is against 
any military involvement. With the pressure 
that’s on now, it is entirely possible East 
Pakistan, sooner or later, may split off and 
go neutral. Maybe that’s all right; our bases 
are in West Pakistan. But it’s the East 
Pakistanis who have the nation’s money, 
from their jute exports. The West Pakistanis 
would need some stiff U.S. subsidies to keep 
running without them.” 

The threatened erosion of America’s sys- 
tem of bases and alliances can be attributed 
largely to Communist agitation. Prime Min- 
ister Kishi and Presidential Press Secretary 
James Hagerty specifically blame Red agita- 
tors for the violence in Japan. Communist 


money reportedly poured into the islands 
to finance the trouble-making; Moscow and 
Peiping radio broadcasts threatened Japan 
with dire consequences if it received the 
American President. 

But this begs an important question. Rus- 
sia and Red China have been hotly opposed 


to American bases for years—years during 
which the United States has created and ex- 
panded its foreign footholds of power. Why 
is this the moment of history when that sys- 
tem seems to face decay or disintegration? 

Some Washington officials who spend their 
time pondering this question hang their an- 
swers on two 1960 dates: April 27 and May 1. 

On April 27 Syngman Rhee was forced to 
resign as President of Korea. He was heaved 
out not by Communists but by anti-Commu- 
nists. He was booted not over any opposition 
from the U.S. Government but with the quiet 
encouragement of American diplomatic and 
military representatives on the scene. In 
Washington, this Yankee “lubrication” of re- 
volt is viewed as having been decent and 
honorable. Its results within Korea are still 
viewed as moderately satisfactory, offering 
the prospect of popular freedom and bureau- 
cratic honesty. But officials plainly say it 
opened @ Pandora’s box throughout the 
world. 

BUZZING IN COFFEEHOUSES 


“Word got around that governments 
could be defied and even overthrown,” says 
a top Washington analyst. “The coffeehouses 
in nation after nation began buzzing with 
the excited talk of opposition politicians who 
had previously thought the U.S. marines 
would storm in to block any assault on the 
established government. Newspapers which 
had been docile turned inflammatory. Uni- 
versity students, having seen the power of 
massed kids in Korea, decided to have a go.” 


Certainly in some countries the crusades 
of revolt have genuine merit, in the assess- 
ment of American officials. “In Turkey, 
dictator Menderes was drunk on 10 years of 
power and a decade of American aid,” wryly 
comments one. “And there are other coun- 
tries whose rulers have been riding along on 
lots of U.S. money in for basee— 
finally losing touch with reality.” 
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By this reasoning, some authorities will be 
expecting trouble, nobody knows exactly 
when, in such key spots as Iran, Spain, and 
Saudi Arabia. Even in democratic Japan, 
some contend, Mr. Kishi had lost touch— 
underestimating -pacifism and nationalism, 
and making a tactical fumble in linking the 
scheduled Eisenhower visit to the revision of 
the defense alliance. 

In proportion to their strength in various 
allied lands, the Communists are doing their 
bit to stir the spirit of April 27. As for the 
other factor now moving the world, the mood 
of May 1, the initiative is entirely in their 
hands. 

May 1 was, of course, the date America’s 
U-2 spy plane was shot down over Russia. 
It gave the Soviets a pretext for reversing 
the “Spirit of Camp David,” scuttling the 
summit, and launching a character assassi- 
nation campaign against the American 
President. This in itself was a consequential 
change; it can be measured by the fact that 
when Mr. Eisenhower had visited Italy before 
the switch in the Red line, local Commu- 
nists lined the curbs to help cheer him. 

But more than that was involved. The 
illicit nature of the U-2’s mission was an 
embarassment to the alliance. The plane’s 
asserted flight course, from Turkey to Paki- 
stan to Norway, directly involved the air- 
bases of the Yankee alliance. The flights led 
to Red threats to obliterate any bases from 
which future spy flights were made. Before 
the eyes of many allies there suddenly 
emerged a new picture of effective Soviet 
military power versus effective Yankee 
power. 

As a glance at the map shows, most 
of the lands associated with the United 
States in defense pacts or base arrangements 
lie far closer to Russia or to Red China than 
to America—Canada being the notable ex- 
ception. The Communists have had that big 
advantage all along. The nations of the 
European NATO alliance are perhaps on the 
U.S. team from real conviction, but most of 
the others joined up because they figured 
American strength was vast enough to stand 
off the Reds close at hand. And now that 
impression of effective power has suddenly 
dimmed, say U.S. officials. 


RED ROCKET RATTLING 


On one hand, the advance of Russian mis- 
sile technology has brought America’s for- 
eign allies within 10 or 15 minutes of pos- 
sible extinction. Dim awareness of this had 
been growing; Red rocket rattling since May 
1 has made it glaring. 

On the other hand, the picture of effective 
Yankee power has blurred. Logically, per- 
haps this should not be so. At the Pentagon, 
generals keep saying that the prolonged suc- 
cess cf U-2 flights before the final failure 
proves that the Soviet—and Red China, too, 
of course—lack effective defense against U.S. 
air assault. But civilian analysts say this 
has been obscured by the foreign impression 
that America’s military power simply can- 
not be counted on. 

The record of contradictory statements out 
of Washington concerning the U-2, the 
American humilitation at the Paris summit, 
and now the abortive Eisenhower expedition 
to Japan, have in the opinion of some top 
Officials conveyed to multitudes of foreigners 
the feeling that America is impotent, 


EHRUSHCHEV’S SWITCH 


This idea of Yankee power incompetently 
managed is also being fanned by the Com- 
munists. “Did you notice how Khrushchev 
switched his whole method of demolishing 
Eisenhower’s image?” asks one analyst who 
spends full-time watching the Soviet. “At 
first he was depicting Ike as dangerous and 
perfidious. Then he suddenly gave us a 
different Ike—the bumbling fellow always 
off the job and on the golf links, the peace- 
able old gent too incompetent to do any- 
thing but run a children’s home.” 


June 17 


One expectation in Washington—as yet 
advanced only by a minority of the experts— 
is. that Russia may soon put a reverse spin 
on the game of foreign bases. Specifically, 
they suggest Khrushchev and Castro may 
sign up for Soviet bases in Cuba, perhaps 
when the bald one makes his scheduled 
visit to the bearded one. Missile bases, air- 
craft bases, submarine bases; all these are 
mentioned as possibilities. 

Most officials doubt, however, that Cuba 
is in fact tabbed for much beyond use as a 
propaganda and subversion base, which it 
already is. Russia is too deeply committed 
to telling the world, “Look, we got no for- 
eign bases,” says one expert on the Soviet. 
One counterargument: Russia would not 
have to be inconsistent; it would not even 
have to build bases in Cuba. It could 
simply sign up for the right to put them 
there—and then try to barter, offering to 
stay out of Cuba if the United States will 
get out of its bases abroad. 


IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 


According to one school of thought— 
sponsored by some of America’s top military 
leaders—the trend of armament technology 
will sharply reduce U.S. need for many for- 
eign bases within. a few years. The inter- 
continental missile, the Polaris missile-firing 
submarine, the prospective B-—70 bomber 
which could reach Red targets without re- © 
fueling, the nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier which requires no foreign supply depots, 
the anticipated reconnaissance satellites: 
All these are cited as offensive or defensive 
tools which will tend to make America self- 
sufficient. 

Nobody would be happier than Yank 
diplomats and military brass if large num- 
bers of our uniformed personnel could be 
pulled back home. Friction between service- 
men and natives of host countries is inevit- 
able and chronie. Even in such a thoroughly 
Westernized land as Iceland, the local gov- 
ernment forces U.S. retrenchments; 1,300 
Army troops have been pulled out recently 
yet there’s pressure for further reduction, 
“In countries with more divergent cultures, 
the trouble is worse,” declares an official. 
“Some GI is always climbing up a Mosleum 
minaret and calling the faithful to cocktail 
hour.” 

But a great segment of Pentagon and 
State Department opinion holds that bases 
will remain essential for the foreseeable 
future. 

To thwart localized Communist attacks, 
the U.S. needs capacity to wage “limited 
wars” with conventional non-atomic 
weapons, it is argued. And this demands 
land, ground and sea forces in the neighbor- 
hood of the possible conflicts. Even the 
Strategic Air Command contends it needs 
globally scattered plane and missile bases, 
to make it more difficult for the Reds to wipe 
out our retaliatory strength in one co- 
ordinated assault. 


SUSTAINING UNITY 


Beyond that, diplomats contend, a: mili- 
tary network abroad has immense psy- 
chological importance—helping to sustain 
the political and economic unity of the 
Western camp. 

In Japan, to be specific, the American busi- 
nessman and farmer has a stake. Dozens of 
U.S. firms with subsidiaries on the islands, 
dozens more thinking of coming in, 
hundreds engaged in trade, thousands of 
farms supplying food and fiber, will be 
affected if Japan switches its allegiance 
toward Communist Asia—or.even, to a lesser 
degree, if the conservative regime is re- 
placed .by a socialist one. 

Though a leftist minority has dominated 
Japan in recent days, and its mob action 
continues to rage, this doesn’t necessarily 
mean it is close to seizing permanent con- 
trol. The government has by no means ex- 
hausted its resources for quelling rioters; 
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police can get tougher and the 210,000-man 
self-defense force (army) can be called into 
action. 

If Mr. Kishi attempts to resolve matters 
by dissolving the Diet and calling new elec- 
tions, the outcome is difficult to predict. 
Judging by past voting patterns, his con- 
servative Liberal Democrats should retain 
power (they hold 63 percent of Diet seats 


now). 
But the emotions evoked by current chaos 
may make past voting patterns meaningless. 
To the extent that voters prove offended 
by the American security treaty and by the 
Kishi administration's “autocratic” political 
tactics, the opposition socialists could pick 
up strength. But to the degree that voters 
are repelled by leftist violence, ballots could 
switch to the conservatives or to a third 
party, the moderate Democratic Socialists. 
One possibility is that none of the three 
es would emerge with a clear majority. 
That would require a coalition of two of 
them to rule—with a consequent weakening 
of Japan’s anti-Communist position. 


Report of National Projects Committee to 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
of the national projects committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
recent 47th National Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington on May 24-27, 1960. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an out- 
standing expert on water-resource prob- 
lems from each of the major drainage 
basins of the United States. They serve 
without compensation of any kind what- 
soever and bear all of their own expenses 
when coming to Washington and while 
here serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist the 
sponsors of projects in preparing and 
presenting their data, so that they may 
be placed in line for approval. The proj- 
ects recommended by the committee and 
endorsed by the Congress are vigorously 
pressed for inclusion in the Government’s 
public works program, and appropria- 
— or allocation of funds sought there- 

or. 

We are grateful to the members of this 
committee for their public spirited serv- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
the United States and the governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for these public works, as well as the peo- 
ple in the areas to be served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


Representative PHm WEAVER, 
City, Nebr., chairman. 

New England division: William S. 
Wise, executive secretary, Flood and 


Falls 
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Water Policy Commission, State of Con- 

necticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. 
James H. Stratton, U.S. Army (retired), 
consulting engineer, New York, N.Y.; 
alternate: Edward K. Bryant, consulting 
engineer, New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic division: Rear Adm. R. 
Malcolm Fortson, U.S. Navy (retired), 
managing director, the Ship Canal Au- 
thority of the State of Florida, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; vice chairman. 

Southwestern division: Dale Miller, 
executive vice president, Intracoastal 
Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas, Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu 
B. Myers, chief engineer, Department of 
Public Works, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Al. Hansen, 
comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Missouri River division: John B. 
Quinn, executive director, Missouri Val- 
ley Development Association, Inc., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Alternate: Robert B. Crosby, former 
Governor of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: J. I. Perrey, chief 
engineer, Indiana Flood Control and 
Water Resources Commission, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. 
West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific and Pacific Ocean divi- 
sions: Vice Adm. Murrey L. Royar, 
U.S. Navy (retired), Washington repre- 
sentative, Oakland, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Alternate: Col. Thomas J. Weed, 
U.S. Army (retired), transportation con- 
sultant, Washington, D.C. 

Western intermountain region: E. 
W. Rising, Washington representative, 
State Water Conservation Board of 
Montana, Helena, Mont. 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
471TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS MAY 
26, 1960 

Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors 

Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 24, 1960, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 69 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soil conservation, reclamation and water 
conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 21 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $284,440,- 
400. Thirteen proposals appear to be with- 
out sufficiently advanced development to 
warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration: by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
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status. We find that on 30 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized but the reports 
of said surveys have not been completed and 
we therefore recommend in these cases that 
the Congress request the appropriate au- 
thority to complete reports of its investiga- 
tions and surveys as soon as practicable in 
order that action may be taken toward clas- 
sification by this Congress. We find five pro- 
posals which on preliminary examination 
appear to be desirable and needful, and we 
accordingly recommend that engineering and 
economic investigations of survey scope be 
made in these cases with a view to develop- 
ing projects for subsequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects 
examined and the action taken thereon. 

At the present time, the Congress of the 
United States is considering enactment of 
an omnibus river and harbor and flood con- 
trol bill. The Committee on Public Works 
of the House of Representatives held public 
hearings on various river and harbor and 
flood control projects previously submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary of the Army. 
At the conclusion of the hearings on omni- 
bus bill, H.R. 7634, was favorably reported 
by the committee on June 12, 1959, and 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
July 16, 1959. A summary of the authoriza- 
tion contained in the bill as it passed the 
House is as follows: 

TITLE I, RIVERS AND HARBORS 
Sec. 101: 
86 navigation projects 
2 Beach erosion control proj- 


1 monetary authorization 
(Barkeley Dam, Ky.).. 146,000, 000 


Total, title I 232, 952, 800 


TITLE Il. FLOOD CONTROL 
Sec. 201: 
10 new projects or project 
modifications 
7 increased basin authoriza- 
379, 000, 000 


424, 357, 700 


SSS =—3 


657, 310, 500 


The Committee on Public Works of the 
U.S. Senate held public hearings on August 
4 and 21, 1959. Additional public hearings 
were held on April 19, 20, 21, 25, and 26, 
1960. Approximately 60 projects not in- 
cluded in the House-passed version of the 
bill were heard by the Senate committee. 
Also, increases in river basin monetary au- 
thorizations are being considered. It is ex- 
pected that action on the bill will be taken 
by the Senate in the near future. 

The projects included in the pending bill 
are of great important to the Nation’s ex- 
panding economy and should be provided at 
the earliest practicable date. Your projects 
committee recommends that the Congress of 
the United States be requested to take early 
action on the bill and that consideration be 
given to early appropriation of funds for 
construction of these proposed projects. 

Since our meeting a year ago, serious floods 
have occurred throughout the Nation, most 
notably in the Missouri and upper Missis- 
sippi River basins, and on major streams in 
New England, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida. The human suffering and costly 
damages caused by these floods are dreadful 
reminders that much needs to be done to 
control the waters of our rivers. 

While the regulation of the high flows of 
rivers to prevent floods is urgent at the pres- 
ent time, the need for regulating rivers for 
all purposes becomes more and more evident 
as time goes on. The recent succession of 
drought years in the Southwest, the crowd- 
ing of industry to river banks in search of 
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water and economic bulk transportation and 

the increasing pollution of our rivers indi- 

cate the soundness of developing our water 

resources for all purposes. Your committee 

notes the trend in this direction indicated 

by actions of the Congress of the United 
* States, and endorses this concept. 

Much also needs to be done to improve 
our inland waterways, so that the needs 
of our increasing population and the result- 
ing expanding economy can be adequately 
fulfilled. New industries are constantly in 
search of sites offering economical bulk trans- 
portation, and the most promising sites are 
consequently those located on improved 
waterways. The St. Lawrence Seaway, 
recently opened to deep-draft navigation, is 
producing great benefits to both local and 
national economies; similar benefits can also 
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be realized elsewhere, on a smalier scale 
perhaps, but none the less important. We 
must not relax our efforts to have our water- 
ways improved to the end that the industrial 
growth necessary to our economy can take 
Place in a steady and orderly manner. 

Your committee notes that the backlog of 
investigations authorized by Congress for 
prosecution by agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is at least as large this year as it 
was last year. These investigation programs 
ere important first steps toward the author- 
ization and construction of urgently needed 
improvements. We urge that the appropria- 
tions for this purpose be increased substan- 
tially. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PH WEAVER, 
Chairman. 


June 1? 


Nore A.A project which has been placed 
in class Il, Ill, IV or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due application and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with a 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year. 

Note B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I— 
endorsed, such status continues and it is 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
ions with new application. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon the rec- 
ommendations of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 


APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF PRosgEcts RECEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX A 


Division I—Endorsed 


[“Endorsed”: This means that it is the judgment of the committee that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status and that its construction 1s justified 


by the public interest it will serve] 


[Letter ““R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application] 


Name of project 


Huntington Reservoir........... ciniethesenhaninn esd etaidesianaciniaciioniiplnare wainiainhatiunat 


Monroe Reservoir 


Hurricane flood protection of Pawcatuck. einen 
Abatement works for the District of Columbia, project O......- 


Mississinewa Reservoir 


— commercial harbor at Dubuque on upper Mississippi River (dredg- 
g). 
North Branch Park River watershed protection and flood prevention project... 


Matagorda ship cannel_ 


Little Dell Reservoir-Jordan River Basin-Salt Lake City streams 
Flood control project on the Mississippi River at St. Paul and South St. Paul... 


Fairport Harbor 


Curwensville Reservoir, West Branch, Susquehanna River 
Millers Ferry multiple-purpose dam, Alabama-Coosa River system...-.. 


Salamonie Reservoir 


Trinity River, West Fork watershed, flood eeenNe, Fort Worth area... 
ut: 


Big Fossil watershed, Trinity River and tri 


aries 


Richland, Chambers, and Cedar Creeks (Waxahachie Creek watershed), 


Bardwell Reservoir. 


Levee unit 5, Wabash and Patoka Rivers 
Mississippi River-Gulf outlet, crossing for State Highway No. 47 (Paris Rd.) 


high-level fixed bridge. 
Stamford hurricane protection 


Trinity River and tributaries (Wallinsville Reservoir) 


Division II— Meritorious 


State or States Division 


Ohio River, 
Do. 


Northeast. 
North Atlantic. 
Ohio River. 
North central, 


Northeast. 
Southwest. 
South Pacific. 
N 72 central, 


10. 
North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic. 
Ohio River. 
Southwest. 

Do. 


Ohio River. 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 


Northeast. 
Southwest. 


[“Meritorious”: This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meritorious and 
that the committee is willing to consider in due course, its advancement to division I upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such action.] 


Name of project 


Flood protection, Cleves. 
Rend Lake 
Wilmington Harbor. 


Columbia and Lower Willamette River deep draft ship channel. 


Tilinois_. 


North Carolina 
Oregon and Washingto 


Flint River Channelization, flood control, hydroelectric... 


St. Marks River project --. 
Rouge River flood control.. 


Las Vegas Wash and tributaries, Las 


Trexler Dam and Reservoir 


Prompton Dam and Reservoir. 
Beltzville Dam and Reservoir_-.. 


gas and vicinity, flood contr 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


State or States 


Division 


Ohio River. 

Lower Mississippi Valley. 
South Atlantic, 

North Pacific. 

South Atlantic, 


Do. 
North Central. 
South Pacific. 
North Atlantic, 
Do. 


Pennsylvania 


Division III—Expeditious report on authorized survey requested 


{ Expeditious report on authorized survey requested”: This means that the committee believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the engineering 
authority to - any report on any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to 


its classification, 


Docket No. 


Name of project 


Whitewater River, West Fork, Brookville 


Passaic River Basin, fiood control 
Harbor development, Port San Luis 
channel to Newport News 


Norfolk Harbor and 


Imperial Beach smalli-craft harbor (Oneonta Lagoon)........ 
East Fork Reservoir; East Fork, Little Miami River-.......... pip incdnininsitaieditiadietodill 


Shelter Cove Harbor. 


| RESTOR 
sidewalks). 


ee oe 


Waikiki Beach improvement (Kuhio Beach improvement and widening of 


State or States Division 


Ohio River. 
North Atlantio 
South Pacific. 
North Atlantic. 
South Pacific. 
Ohio River. 
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APPLICATIONS FoR APPROVAL OF Projects RECEIVED BY THE PROJEcTS CoMMITTEE— Continued 


AppEnpIx A 


Division III—Eepeditious report on authorized survey requested—Continued 


Docket No. 


Iao Stream flood control project 
Wailoa Stream. 

Waimea River, Kauai 

Kihei district, Maui... 

Palolo and Manoa Valleys 


Name of project 


Trenton Channel extension (to deep water in Lake Erie), commonly referred to as 


All-American Channel. 
Rouge River harbor development 
Haleiwa Beach erosion project 


Honolulu Harbor, deepening and widening of harbor and channel 
Harbors for light-draft vessels, coasts of Hawaiian Islands 

Hilo Harbor modification, island of Hawaii 

Port Allen Harbor modification, Kauai-..-.. 


Port Jefferson Harbor 


Hydroelectric dam at Rampart on the Yukon River 
Boat basins in the Apalachicola River in the vicinity of Briston and in the vicin- 


ity of Blountstown. 


Channel from Lynn Haven Bayou, to North Ba 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway from St. Marks to the Anclote 
Intracoastal Waterway, St. Marks River to Tampa Bay 


Ogdensburg West Channel dredging 


State or States 


gt ee 


Division 


-| Pacific Ocean. 
Do. 


Do. 
North Central, 


Do. 
Pacific Ocean. 
Do. 


Do. 
North Atlantic, 
.| North Pacific. 
South Atlantic. 


Do. 
North Central. 


Division IV—Projects recommended for survey 


(“Recommended for survey”: This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in the 
form of an adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government] 


Docket No. 


Name of project 


Southern Branch of Elizabeth River, Norfolk Harbor........-..... ibicwanetonie Virginia. 


Kamuela Flood Control. 
-| Kahuluu Harbor, Oahu 


Explosives handling facilities within Hawaii harbors 


Hawaii 
d 


do... 


Examination and survey, Edwards underground reservoir and contributing | Texas 


e area. 


Operation Crossroads—American-African 
Student Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier this week I introduced a proposal 
for a peace corps of American young 
men to provide a new spirit of youthful 
enthusiasm and dedication in our tech- 
nical assistance programs abroad— 
working directly with young people of 
gl nations and sharing their way of 

e. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald, Marquis Childs de- 
scribes one of the many private, volun- 
tary organizations which is carrying on 
such a program of people-to-people 
technical assistance—Operation Cross- 
roads in Africa. 

Emphasizing how strikingly Operation 
Crossroads students illustrate for their 
African counterparts the role of the peo- 
ple’s initiative in a democratic society, 
Mr. Childs reviews the thrilling and vital 
fraction of our oversea cooperation pro- 
gram carried on by voluntary groups. 

It is this inventive, imaginative, en- 
thusiastic spirit of our American young 
people which my Peace Corps proposal 
would channel into our official govern- 
Mental overseas assistance programs. 

In a recent report the Operation 
Crossroads organizers said: 


The problem of the impact of communism 
upon Africa was not our primary concern. 
We did not begin by being against some- 
thing; we were rather motivated by the 
democratic concepts within ourselves * * * 
by the firm conviction that the United States 
has a moral responsibility to develop a posi- 
tive relationship and to create a large, 
capable, intelligent and devoted body of 
experts who would understand and inter- 
pret to the American people every area of 
African life. 


Mr. President, I believe this is the firm 
conviction.of all Americans who have 
had the needs of the peoples of the de- 
veloping nations explained to them 
honestly and acurately. The American 
people not only are generous to those in 
great need of food, clothing, and shelter, 
but also I know that they can under- 
stand fully and deeply sympathize with 
the struggle of those men and women 
around the world seeking independence 
and recognition for their national 
aspirations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a column entitled “A Student 
Safari Heads for Africa’ by Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald for June 17, 
1960, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECcorD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

A Srupent Sararr Heaps For AFRICA 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Within a few days 180 college students will 
be flying to Africa to take part in an ex- 
permient that owes something to America’s 
pioneering spirit and to the deep strain of 
ee 
acter. 


State or States Division 


North Atlantic, 
Pacific Ocean. 
Do. 


s Do. 
Southwest. 


Once there, they will divide into groups 
and go back into the bush in 10 West Afri- 
can countries to join with African students 
in working on particular projects such as 
schools and community halls in new settle- 
ments. Living under rugged conditions, 
asking no favors, they will work long hours 
alongside Africans of their own age. 

In a time of cynicism and the realism 
of avowed espionage and more and more 
nuclear arms, Operation Crossroads—Africa 
has certain simple, direct objectives. One is 
to spread an idea of what newly develop- 
ing Africa means through intelligent young 
people who will come home to lecture as 
widely as possible about what they them- 
selves have learned. Another is to show 
that Americans are deeply and immediately 
concerned with the future of those who are 
struggling to achieve independence and na- 
tionhood. 

Crossroads Africa is a wholly voluntary 
organization. It illustrates one of the great 
advantages of a free society in which, in 
contrast to a dictatorship, people themselves 
may take the initiative and do what gov- 
ernment could not or would not do. 

The International Cooperation Agency lists 
58 voluntary agencies at work in every cor- 
ner of the globe. It includes the Friends 
Service Committee, which has sent student 
work groups to many European and Latin- 
American countries. Technicial assistance, 
refugees, feeding the hungry, distributing 
books—al these and many other functions 
the voluntary agencies carry on. 

The big foundations, Ford, Rockefeller, 
and the others which are not listed among 
these agencies, do a great deal of work over- 
seas. The Ford Foundation of India has 
provided invaluable assistance and advice in 
helping to formulate India’s program of vil- 
lage reform. The voluntary agencies do not 
suffer from the inhibitions that handicap 
the Government in its oversea activities. 


This is the second year that Crossroads 
Africa has sent students to work with Afri- 
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cans. Although the project has had little 
publicity, more than 700 young men and 
women applied for 180 places. Represented 
in the group now undergoing a week’s in- 
doctrination in New York are students from 
100 colleges across the country representing 
every religious faith and racial background. 

“The problem of the impact of communism 

mn Africa was not our primary concern,” 
a report by the organizing group states. 
“We did not begin by being against some- 
thing; we were rather motivated by the 
democratic concepts within ourselves. 

“Our initiative was not provided by the 
role of communism, but rather by the firm 
conviction that the United States has a 
moral responsibility to develop a positive 
relationship and to create a large, capable, 
intelligent and devoted body of experts who 
would understand and interpret to the 
American people every area of African life.” 

In 1958, the first year for Crossroads 
Africa, one group of 13 students went to 
the impoverished village of Buel in French 
Cameroons to help build a two-room cement- 
block elementary school and a stone chapel 
with seats for 400 worshippers. Another 
group went to Ghana and took part in the 
construction of a seven-room school in the 
remote Ashantiland village of Safo. 

In Sierra Leone, the work project at 
Gbendembu was to build a village water 
supply in rugged, hilly bush country. 
Working without sufficient or proper tools 
with the ever-present danger of cobras and 
black mambas—the students killed six dur- 
ing their 6 weeks on the project—they were 
able to accomplish the greater part of their 
project. 

Long and serious discussions went on, 
with the African students and the Ameri- 
cans speaking with complete frankness 
about every subject under the sun. The 
Americans discovered that Little Rock 
loomed large, and they set out to convince 
their friends that this was only one small 
part of America and that there was an 
earnest effort in almost every section of the 
country to find a way for the races to live 
together in equality of opportunity. 

Voluntary help such as Crossroads Africa 
can be no more than a tiny fraction of the 
total foreign aid America sends abroad. 
But it is a thrilling and a vital fraction. 


The Sixties—A Decade of Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, June 16, 1960, I had the pleasure of 
attending the graduation exercise of the 
U.S. Army War College at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa. : 

The principal address was delivered by 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, retired Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army. 

General Ridgway stands in the fore- 
front of the distinguished American mil- 
itary leaders. During World War 1, 
General Ridgway commanded the 82d 
Airborne Division in north Africa, Sicily, 
and Italy. In 1944, he led the division in 
parachuting into Normandy with the 
leading elements in the invasion of 
France. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, 
General Ridgway commanded the 8th 
Army in Korea. In 1951 he was ap- 
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pointed supreme commander for Allied 
Powers as well as the commander in 
chief of the United Nations Command 
in the Far East. 

In May 1952, he was named supreme 
commander, Allied Powers, Europe, with 
headquarters in Paris, where he served 
until August 1953 when he was appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 

General Ridgway’s address was a very 
inspirational one for the 1960 graduating 
class of the Army War College and to all 
of us who were privileged to hear him. It 
was a dynamic and challenging one 
which I believe worthy of being read 
by all Members of Congress and by all 
citizens of the United States. 

It is with personal pleasure to me, and 
with the express permission of General 
Ridgway that I include the text of his 
address, “The Sixties—A Decade of De- 
cision”: p 

THE Srxtres—A DeEcaDE oF DECISION 

General Ennis, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Army War College, their families, 
and friends, it is a high honor to speak be- 
fore this audience on this occasion, and a 
very great personal pleasure for me to have 
had this invitation extended by General 
Ennis. I first knew him when he was a 
small boy and I a first classman at West 
Point in 1916. I have watched with deep- 
ening satisfaction as the richly merited rec- 
ognition of his character and talent over 
the years has carried this famous soldier son 
of a famous soldier father to posts of succes- 
sively heavier responsibilities. He has dis- 
charged them all in a conspicuously superior 
fashion. Bill, I am proud to be here and 
appreciate all the honor you have done me. 

Here was a problem of decision, and I 
must admit, momentarily at least a perplex- 
ing one. What should I say? That was my 
problem in selecting a topic for this morning. 

So out of semicomplexity I chose to speak 
this morning on “The Sixties—A Decade of 
Decision,” a decade which may well con- 
front our people, our civilian authorities, and 
our diplomatic and military leaders with 
problems of decision of vastly greater sig- 
nificance than even the fateful decisions of 
the 1860's. 

This is neither the time nor the place for 
dogmatism, declamation, or exhortation. I 
intend none of these, but rather earnestly 
and briefly to express some personal convic- 
tions concerning one central problem, which, 
dependent on the way we seek to attack it, 
may well determine whether or not we sur- 
vive as an independent free leader of free 
peoples. 

That central problem is to decide upon a 
general course of action by which to shape 
our destiny in accordance with our funda- 
mental values, our moral principles, and our 
basic faith. It is a problem not limited to 
our elected officials, but one for our people— 
for an overwhelming majority of our people. 
For in this great new historical era, the 
threshold of which we have barely crossed, 
the power of public opinion will be the de- 
termining factor. So it was under Washing- 
ton. So it was under Lincoln. Public 
opinion was slow of growth and confused 


“with contrary currents during its formative 


period. But it congea‘ted as the counsels of 
great men of integrity and selfless devotion 
to country brought the issues into focus and 
illuminated them with the light of their 
wisdom and inspired leadership. 

That, it seems to me, was our form of 
democracy at its best. It resorted to. no 
authoritarian dictation as to the course to 
be taken. It relied om the searching of 
men’s hearts through prolonged public de- 
bate and earnest examination of all alterna- 
tives. It was bulwarked by an unshakable 
faith that by such processes, and with di- 
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vine guidance, we would see and choose right 
from wrong—and having chosen our course 
with wisdom and intelligence, would pursue 
it with courage, regardless of the sacrifices 
involved. 

Yet it does seem obvious, if we are wisely 
to choose a general course of future action, 
that there must be a goal, an objective to- 
ward which that course leads. There must 
be a great national purpose, clearly recog- 
nized as such, and so clearly stated that it 
will stimulate and sustain our people through 
whatever trials may lie ahead. 

Do we have such an objective? Are our 
people agreed on what it is we want, what 
we should try to achieve? 

I have long sought satisfying answers to 
these questions, as no doubt you have. 

Let’s look at a few facts and the opinions 
of a:few selected nationally known individ- 
uals. These opinions were all uttered with- 
in the past few months. They are articulate 
evidence of the growing volume of concern 
with which thoughtful men and women are 
viewing this problem. 

Walter Lippmann in the Pittsburgh Poste 
Gazette, in September 1959, wrote: “The 
critical weakness of our society is that for 
the time being our people do not have great 
purposes which they are united in wanting 
to achieve.” 

Max Ways, in Life , in October 
1959, wrote: “The United States fumbles its 
job as world leader because it forgets its 
own principles of freedom and order—it is 
up to the people to rediscover and reaffirm 
them.” 

Eric Sevareid wrote in Esquire magazine 
in October last: “Truly there is a quiet des- 
peration among those Americans sensitively 
aware of what is happening in the world 
today and of what is happening in America. 
A great nation cannot stand still, it either 
moves forward, or it moves backward. It is 
my belief that we are losing touch with the 
world; indeed with ourselves. Not only do 
we not know what we want any more, we do 
not know what we are. Like old women 
touching their beads, we endlessly count and 
recount our blessings in the form of our 
gross national product, our per capita in- 
come, and our production units, whether 
babies or block long automobiles; and we 
call to the gods of economy, prudence, and 
the middle way, trying to believe that this 
will save us, knowing in our hearts that it 
will not.” 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia 
University, in the New York Times in Janu- 
ary of this year, was quoted: “This country 
will not maintain its position in the world 
solely by possessing nuclear destructive 
power. Such power must be held by a peo- 
ple united in purpose.” 

Dr. James B. Conant in the New York Times 
last November: “Our existence and our free- 
dom are both in danger. This seems to me 
an obvious if highly unpleasant fact. Yet, 
as I have traveled around the country, with 
few exceptions I have sensed no awareness 
of our peril. For the most part I have en- 
countered little but complacency.” 

Then last February, as you will recall, the 
President created a Commission on National 
Goals, of which Dr. Henry Wriston, president 
of the American Assembly, is chairman. In 
commenting on this action the New York 
Times of February 8, last, editorialized in 
part as follows: “In what could be a historic 
step in the development of our free institu- 
tions, President Bisenhower has named & 
distinguished group of private citizens to & 
Commission on National Goals * * * to iden- 
tify the great issues of our generation and 
to describe our objectives in these various 
areas.” 

Next, a quote from “Basic Aims on U5. 
Foreign Policy,” written for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, US. 
Government Printing Office, November 25, 
1959: “Only with a sense of which 
holds deep meaning for the American people, 
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but which must be given voice by their 
elected leaders, can the Government of the 
United States set the goals of foreign policy 
and work out the means of attaining them. 
* ¢ * The responsibility rests above all on 
the President, who, alone, can command 
the respect of the entire Nation and marshal 
nationwide support for the sacrifices which 
the situation may demand. Preserving and 
protecting our freedom and interests are at 
the very heart of the national purpose.” 

And last, I want to quote from the 
May 23, 1960, issue of Life magazine: “The 
words, ‘the national purpose,’ have begun to 
sound increasingly throughout the country, 
stirring up uneasy questions, forcing Ameri- 
cans to examine themselves and their 
aspirations.” ; 

“The debate, of course, cannot be left to 
the country’s leaders. Life invites all Ameri- 
cans to join in. For upon the Nation’s pur- 
pose depend the lives of all—not in some 
comfortably remote future, but right now 
and in the years just ahead.” 

So much for quotes. Now may I com- 
ment on the answers to these basic ques- 
tions. First on the negative side. What our 
purposes should not be—what it is we do 
not want. On this side, there is, I believe, 
widespread agreement. 

We do not seek to dominate other peoples. 

We have no liking for world conquest as 
an objective. 

We find the idea of withdrawal to this 
continent and abandonment of our leader- 
ship repugnant to our ideals. 

We do not choose to live in selfish blind- 
ness on an elevated plateau of relative 
abundance, if not luxury, while leaving more 
than half the world’s peoples to continue 
to exist in a morass of misery, ill fed, ill 
clothed and sheltered, largely illiterate and 
with scarcely any of the benefits which mod- 
ern sanitation and medicine could provide. 


On the positive side, we want as we s0 
clearly show by our actions, to reduce, not 
to further increase these enormous imbal- 
ances in the world’s staridards of living. 


We intend to discharge in full our re- 
eponsibilities for leadership among free 
peoples. 

But most important of all, we should want, 
it seems to me, to single out one simple, 
positive, and unchanging objective; to de- 
scribe it clearly; and to set it up as a goal 
which our people could accept and toward 
which, with high leadership, they would 
willingly work. 

Admittedly this is an extremely difficult 
thing to do. In the first place, we need a 
large admixture of the ideal with the prac- 
tical, and the ideal is rarely popular. Then 
before agreement can be expected upon any 
basic objective or purpose—that is upon an 
abstract idea—the idea will have to be put 
in such unambiguous language that it can 
be readily understood by every reasonably 
intelligent person. 

But even these are only first steps. If the 
phrasing of our objective is to fire the imag- 
ination of our people, and ultimately of 
others, it must have a tremendous spiritual 
appeal. It must represent something for 
which mankind has an ineradicable yearn- 
ing. Only for such an objective are people 
willing to work and, if need be, to sacrifice. 


Now there is one thing you cannot uproot 
from the human heart. It is the love of 
freedom. It transcends self-preservation, the 
so-called first law of nature. History pro- 
vides overwhelming proof that under proper 
leadership men and women value freedom 
more than life. Not only is the record of 
every war replete with proof of this assertion 
but so, too, are the peacetime records of 
humble men and women in every walk of 
life, of every color and creed, in every land 
and age. Barehanded Hungarians against 
Soviet. tanks is a recent illustration, as is 
Tibet; the history of Christianity, an ancient 
one, 
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So, I suggest we take human freedom as 
our objective. I believe it is the objective 
included in all the courses we have so far 
chosen, though often not so stated, and 
therefore lost to view in the overburden of 
secondary ideas. It is our first and prime 
objective now and for however many cen- 
turies may be required to extend it through- 
out this world of ours. Many of our people 
have said this many times in many ways, 
but it has yet to be set up as the overriding 
purpose of a united people. 

It has been obscured with statements of 
other proper but lesser objectives, so that 
its challenging primal significance is often 
unperceived. 

Peace is an example. It is a noble ob- 
jective, a worldwide aspiration. But peace 
could be had in-slavery, and must therefore 
be secondary. Only with freedom does peace 
take on its full and acceptable meaning and 
make life worth living. 

So why not emphasize freedom above all 
other objectives, and continue to emphasize 
it as the objective until it shall have be- 
come a worldwide reality, or until God re- 
veals some other and better purpose for 
mankind? 

Why not openly accept as the national 
purpose, the preservation and extension of 
freedom, openly relegating all other goals, 
objectives or purposes, important as they 
are, to lower priorities? 

Now may I address a brief closing remark 
to you gentlemen of the graduating class, 
to the faculty who so ably guided you 
through this academic year, and to your 
wives who have fully shared, I am sure, all 
your hearaches and rewards. You will all 
have the privileged opportunity of partici- 
pating in the decisions of this decade, some 
in roles of greater prominence than others, 
some perhaps in devisive roles. 

I wish for each of you a full measure of 
effective influence in helping to form that 
sound public opinion which will, we trust, 
guide our people to choose the right goals; 
and a full measure of success in assisting 
our civilian authorities to gain the Nation’s 
support in a determined effort to reach 
those goals. 

Finally, and most earnestly, I wish you 
success in maintaining the integrity of the 
military profession, for I firmly believe, that 
up to the moment of decision by proper 
authority, your fearlessness in expressing 
your convictions before the highest councils 
of the Nation; your honesty in openly ad- 
hering to your convictions, regardless of 
pressures from whatever sources emanating 
will be of vital value to the Nation. 


And now Godspeed, 


Len Hall Writes of the Revolution 
in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is safe. to say that the techniques 
of political campaigning are particularly 
germane to the pattern of life of the 
Members of the Senate. Interest in this 
subject is only the more pronounced 
with the approach of national elections 
and the renewal of political struggles for 
supremacy. In the light of these facts, 
I find it timely to draw the attention of 
the Members of the Senate to a most 
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pertinent and informative article pub- 
lished in Life magazine. 

The article is entitled, “An Old Pro 
Describes How Politics in the United 
States Has Changed,” and was written 
by a true and masterful political profes- 
sional, our former colleague in the other 
body, Leonard W. Hall. Mr. Hall speaks 
from an impressive background of ex- 
perience, a background which gives 
added weight and significance to the ob- 
servations detailed in the article. 

Indeed, Len Hall is recognized by both 
friend and foe as one of this generation’s 
most outstandingly able and successful 
politicians. He commands the friend- 
ship and respect of members of both 
parties. 

A former State legislator and US. 
Representative, he served as a top aid 
to Governor Dewey in 1944 and in 1948. 
Subsequently, as the Republican na-< 
tional chairman from 1953 to 1957, Len 
Hall was a prime mover both in the 
Eisenhower decision to run, and in the 
masterminding of the successful 1956 
campaign. 

In this electronic age, when new tech- 
niques and new opportunities combine 
to introduce a quasi-revolution in the 
art of politiking, the present commen- 
tary by Mr. Hall is both stimulating and 
significant. In view, therefore, of the 
timeliness and general interest of the 
article, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Life magazine, Apr. 25, 1960] 


AN OLD Pro Descrises How Po.irics In 
UnNITep States Has CHANGED 
(By Leonard Hall) 

(The following article is an excerpt from 
& book entitled “Politics U.S.A.” which Dou- 
bleday will publish in June. Edited by James 
M. Cannon, the book consists of comments 
and recollections by a number of well-known 
political figures, including Mr. Hall, who 
were interviewed and then given an opportu- 
nity to correct or enlarge upon their tape- 
recorded, transcribed remarks.) 

In the 35 years since I joined the Republi- 
can Club in my hometown of Oyster Bay 
Long Island, I have seen a tremendous 
change take place in American politics. The 
change has come about because people every= 
where are up to date about what goes on in 
politics. Today people make up their own 
minds. Nobody takes them by the hand 
and leads them to the polls. I think tele- 
vision and radio have made the biggest im- 
pact on the voter’s mind, but the news- 
papers and magazines also deserve a major 
share of the credit. Newspaper coverage of 
politics is far better than it used to be. 
Magazines do much to explain the important 
people and issues of the day. The overall 
effect is to give: people the facts they need to 
make their own political decisions. Today 
you don’t even know how your wife is going 
to vote. She makes up her own mind from 
reading, from listening to the radio and from 
seeing the candidates on television. Be- 
cause people are now thinking for them- 
selves, there is no longer any place for the 
traditional political boss. He was killed by 
modern communications. 

At the same time television has brought 
about another drastic change in American 
political life. It has weakened the local 
political club, once the rallying point for 
precinct workers and a training ground for 
aspiring young candidates. In the old days 
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you could attract a good audience to the 
local club just to talk politics. For many 
people that was good entertainment in itself. 
But now the club cannot compete with good 
programs on television, and so it has had 
to become a social club. You never have 
&@ meeting now unless you serve refreshments 
or put on some sort of a show, or both.. And 
still you don’t get the audiences you did 
years ago. 

It is no exaggeration to say that television 
has brought about a revolution in the coun- 
try’s political life. There is a story about 
Maine that explains my point. Maine al- 
Ways was a Republican State. People were 
born Republican, and so they went to the 
polls and voted Republican. Then suddenly 
they voted for some Democrats up there— 
too many from my viewpoint. One day I 
asked an old Maine man what happened up 
in his State. “Well,” he said, “we can’t do 
anything with this television. Our children 
were brought up to think that Democrats 
had horns. Now they see them on television 
and realize some of them don’t have horns 
a’tall.” 

Even though we have by now had con- 
siderable experience with television in poli- 
tics, we still have much to learn about how 
best to use it in a national campaign. In 
late 1955, when we were talking to President 
Eisenhower about running for a second term, 
I told the President that he wouldn’t have 
to travel as much as he had in 1952. I main- 
tained that four or five nationwide telecasts 
would be all that he would have to do. 
With the proper advertising and buildup 
for these programs, I pointed out that he 
would get the same impact as if he were out 
meeting people face to face. 

As it turned out, we had a chance to try 
out this theory for him. On January 20, 
1956, after the President had recovered from 
his heart attack, we put on a $100-a-plate 
Republican dinner in 53 cities with Mr. 
Eisenhower speaking over closed-circuit tel- 
evision and radio. At each of the dinners 
we had spotters assigned to examine the 
effect-on the audience of the President speak- 
ing from Washington. These spotters re- 
ported the response was excellent. A num- 
ber of them told us that many women at 
the dinners were moved to tears. The re- 
ports helped prove our point: President 
Eisenhower had the same impact over tele- 
vision as he did in person. So we went 
ahead with our plans to limit his appear- 
ances in the 1956 campaign and to make 
each one a major event, not only for the 
party but for the Nation. 


WEAR AND TEAR OF CAMPAIGN TRAINS 


Another big change has involved trans- 
portation. There will still be some cam- 
Ppaigning by train in selected areas in the 
future, but to my mind the great cross- 
country campaign trains are done. The train 
wastes a candidate’s energy. What we make 
@ presidential candidate do is almost in- 
human to begin with, but it is especially 
tough when he has to campaign cross-coun- 
try by train. 

I think the candidate should move from 
city to city by air and appear before enthu- 
siastic live audiences to make his national 
telecasts. Studios lack the proper atmos- 
phere for memorable political occasions. 
President Eisenhower made his first cam- 
paign talk in 1956 in a studio, but after that 
we decided to present him before audiences. 
Like many other candidates, he reacts to 
an audience with buoyant good cheer and 
visibly draws confidence from the fact that 
sO many people obviously have confidence 
in him. 


There are many advantages in flying from 
city to city. If the candidate stays in Wash- 
ington, for example, you can’t expect to get 
10,000 people out for each of 5 speeches. 
But if you move around the country and 
build up each visit, you can get 15,000 peo- 
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ple and more in Los Angeles and Chicago and 
Philadelphia every time. It isn’t just the 
speech that attracts attention to your candi- 
date; it’s the film of him leaving one air- 
port, arriving at another, 20 miles of motor- 
cade, an audience of 15,000 people shouting 
and cheering, and all the other added advan~- 
tages. 

Important as television and new transpor- 
tation methods are, they don’t replace the 
local organization. There is no substitute 
for this vital element, and there is no substi- 
tute for doorbell ringing and shoe leather. 
If you want to win an election—national, 
State, or local—you still must reach the in- 
dividual voter through your local worker. 
There have been many changes in politics 
in recent decades, but one thing will not 
change: the voter still likes to be asked. 
He is still responsive to the fact that you 
think enough of him and his vote to ask 
him to be for your man. 

At Republican meetings I often criticize 
my fellow members of the party because they 
are always damning some labor leader who 
has too many workers in their area. I tell 
them that instead of cussing the labor 
leadership we should be doing what they are 
doing: organizing. That is what we Republi- 
cans used to do, but we have got out of the 
habit. 

Yet the conservatives are no more to blame 
for not voting than anyone else. As people 
become better informed about politics, you 
would expect more of them to vote. But the 
percentage of Americans who actually take 
the trouble to vote has gone up very little 
over recent years, if at all. The figures are 
still discouraging. Even in a presidential 
election, we get only 60-odd percent to the 
polls. There is nothing to indicate this per- 
centage will rise. We still have to drag 
people to the polls. 

Though patterns and percentages of voting 
have not changed much during recent years, 
I believe that candidates are changing. 
When I first became a New York State as- 
semblyman in 1927, most of the State legis- 
lators were successful businessmen. One 
would be a big druggist, another a big grocer, 
and so on—and they had been elected be- 
cause they were successful in business. But 
in the late twenties and early thirties can- 
didates began to change. The young lawyer 
began to take the place of the druggist and 
the grocer. After radio came in, and much 
more after television, the fellow who was 
articulate became the big winner. Person- 
ally, I sometimes think being articulate has 
begun to count for too much, but it is there. 

As candidates have changed in local and 
State elections, they have also changed on 
the national scene, and the change is for the 
better. That is not to say that the quality 
of Congress years ago wasn’t high; it was. 
The point is that everybody is better in- 
formed today, and so Congressmen are, too. 

President Coolidge wouldn’t be a good can- 
didate today. Nowadays a candidate must be 
able to get through to the people, to the 
individual voter, and I don’t believe that 
Calvin Coolidge would get through. 

Al Smith, on the other hand, would be 
terrific. Al was very articulate. Maybe he 
would use “ain’t,” but that gave him color. 
It was part of his personality and back- 
ground. Al always pronounced it “raddio,” 
and people remembered this. It won him 
more votes than it cost him. 


Herbert Hoover would get through to the 
people as a man of sincerity and dignity. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of course, would 
probably have been even better on television 
than he was on radio, and on radio he 
was certainly one of the greatest. With his 
smile, his manner and his voice, F.D.R. would 
have been great political drama on TV. 


IKE VERSUS NIXON AS CANDIDATES 


For the 1950’s it is hard to imagine a better 
candidate than President Eisenhower. He 
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does the natural political thing as well as any 
man I’ve ever seen. With most candidates 
you tell them to do things that will help 
them. This fellow Ike will do them nat- 
urally. It is instinct with him. He’s a nat- 
‘ural candidate simply because he’s a great 
fellow. Everybody likes him, and he does, 
without having to think about it, the things 
you want a candidate to do. 

Vice President Nixon is vastly different 
from President Eisenhower, but, all things 
considered, Nrxon is the best prepared can- 
didate I’ve ever come in contact with. For 
one thing, he has met all the challenges on 
the way up in politics, and he understands, 
better than anyone else I know, the part 
that practical politics plays in our form of 
Government. Nrxon, moreover, has a great 
mind. He reads prodigiously—history, State 
papers, philosophy, sociology, law, everything 
relating to domestic and world affairs. Polit- 
ically he is the best equipped candidate the 
party has ever had, and my guess is that he 
will have more to say about the operation 
ef his campaign than any other candidate in 
my lifetime. 

All presidential candidates are alike in one 
respect, however. You often wonder why a 
man will become a candidate for President. 
They all say, “You're killing me with what 
you're asking me to do,” and yet the next 
day they are willing to go out and do more 
than you ask. This was especially true of 
President Eisenhower. The 1952 campaign 
train, for example, was rough. It was rough 
for everybody, but it was particularly rough 
for the candidate. He would talk six or 
seven times during the day. The local po- 
litical VIP’s would get aboard at each stop, 
and Ike would go back to shake hands with 
them. No sooner had he finished that when 
another stop would come up. Then Ike us- 
ually made a major speech in the evening, 
Every time the schedule became especially 
wearing, we would sit down with Ike and 
say, “All right, it’s getting tough. Tomor- 
row, instead of speaking 15 minutes at each 
stop, you’ll speak only 8 minutes.” 

“All right,” he would say. 

Next day, at the first stop, he would be out 
there talking, and we would, as agreed, start 
the train in 8 minutes. We would no sooner 
get under way than Ike would come back 
and say, “Who started that train?” 

A lot of people are going to miss the cam- 
paign trains, but the Wright brothers and 
Henry Ford made a lasting imprint on Amer- 
ican political life. The car and good roads, 
for example, made a difference in voting pat- 
terns. It used to be said that wet weather 
was Democratic weather, because the Demo- 
crats, mostly city dwellers, would come out 
to vote regardless of the weather, while the 
Republicans in rural areas would stay home 
because of bad roads. But now that we 
have good highways and modern automo- 
biles, weather doesn’t affect elections much 
any more. 


YOU NEED SPECIALISTS NOW 


With better communications, both vehi- 
cular and electronic, the management of the 
campaign has undergone great changes. 
Politics is like a business now, and you have 
to get the same kind of specialists that you 
have in business. I don’t think there is 
anyone in the country today who could 
Manage a major campaign alone. You need 
advertising experts, research men, financial 
advisers and public relations men, to name 
but a few. You need polls and surveys. 

Sometimes I think political pools are over- 
rated. I can say that, even though I prob- 
ably ordered more polls and surveys than 
any other national chairman did. Polls 
have a place as long as you run the polls 
and don’t let them run you. They are par- 
ticularly useful in narrowing issues. 

Most of the major plans for a campaign 
today are really group decisions. When I 
was chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee in Washington, I had Lou Guylay 
to advise on public relations, Bob Hum- 
phreys on planning, Fred Scribner and Hugh 
Scott on legal and legislative matters, and 
similar top-flight advisers on other special- 
ties. I would call in these men and we 
would talk out what we wanted to do. 
Maybe we would not reach unanimous 
agreement, but out of our talk would come 
a plan of action. When we got into the 1956 
presidential campaign we had Sherman 
Adams with us too, and sometimes Herb 
Brownell would join in. We approached our 
problems just as a board of directors does 
in business, trying to get all the facts and 
bringing all our brainpower to bear on the 
problem. The recommendations we pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower usually rep- 
resented group decisions. 

On the other hand, there are inevitably 
occasions when someone, usually the chair- 
man, must make decisions on his own, and 
alone. I did this right after President Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack when I said he would 
run again. 

Two days after Ike had his attack, I had 
to speak before the Union League Club in 
New York City. Lou Guylay came along with 
me and when we got there at noon the tele- 
vision cameras were on the sidewalk waiting. 
They wanted a statement from me immedi- 
ately. I said, “Give me 5 minutes.” 

Lou and I went into the Union League 
Club, and the only place I could see that was 
both near and private was the men’s room. 
Lou and I went in there, and that’s where we 
worked out the pronouncement. Five min- 
utes later we came out, and I threw away my 
earlier spech and talked about Ike and said 
he would run again. 

I will never forget that after the press 
conference Dick Lee, an old friend and a 
good reporter for the New York Daily News, 
followed me out and said, “Len, are you 
completely nuts?” I said no, and I argued 
that many people I knew had gone through 
heart attacks and resumed a normal life. 
At that time I had nothing to go on, of 
course, except My own judgment. I had no 
inside information on the President’s con- 
dition. I had no way of knowing whether 
he would ever return to the White House. 
But I also knew that if he did recover, there 
would be no reason he shouldn’t run for a 
second term. And for his sake, the party’s 
sake and the country’s sake, the best as- 
sumption to make was that he would get 
well and would run. 

Generally speaking, the chairmanship of 
the Republican Party is what the person 
holding the office wants to make of it. The 
National Committee itself has lost most 
of the power it once had. One reason is 
that the Democrats were in the White House 
for 20 years. During that time the Repub- 
licans elected many Governors, but we were 
unable to do anything in a national election. 
In each State, as a result, the State chairman, 
who worked with the Governor, replaced 
the national committeeman as the dominant 
Political power. 

Another reason is that Federal patronage 
is controlled from Capitol Hill. The Con- 
gressmen insist on handling all postal ap- 
pointments, and the Senators control the 
other patronage. The biggest fights I had 
to settle in Washington were over which 
of two Republican Senators in a State would 
get to name someone toa job. 

The curious thing about Federal appoint- 
ments is that the only areas where the Re- 
publican national committeeman has any 
say are where we don’t elect any Republi- 
cans. It is a ridiculous situation: the Re- 
publican national committeeman in Ala- 
bama or Georgia is quite a fellow when 
you’re selecting people for appointments, 
but in New York the selection is made not 
by the national committeeman but by Sen- 
ators JAVITS and KEaTING, 


In some States local patronage is still use- 
ful in holding an organization together. In 
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Nassau County where I live, I would guess 
that 75 percent of our precinct committee- 
men and workers have town or county jobs 
of some sort. This means that at election 
time they are not only working to save the 
Republican Party, they are working to 
save their jobs. 

As patronage has become scarcer and as 
people have fallen out of the habit of join- 
ing political clubs and attending political 
meetings, the local organizations have found 
some compensation in the growing role of 
women in politics. The women have really 
taken over. I would trade two ordinary 
men workers for a woman worker any day. 
Women have a capacity for ringing doorbellis 
and talking to housewives that men will 
never have. When they go for a candidate 
they really work for him. The women were 
one of the biggest factors behind the tre- 
mendous vote given President Eisenhower. 


THE RISE OF THE AMATEURS 


Another phenomenon of recent years is the 
independent group—the Citizens for Ike, the 
amateurs in politics. The Willkie clubs were 
really the beginning of these independent 
movements, and I think they are here to 
stay. With the trend to independent think- 
ing on the part of voters, and with the 
broader knowledge that everyone now has 
about politics, there is less respect for pro- 
fessional political leaders. The amateur or 
independent organizations are useful in get- 
ting to the polls those independent votes 
you must have to win elections. 

Personally I don’t think it’s a good trend. 
I would rather see two strong, growing polit- 
ical parties. But it appears that the inde- 
pendent groups will be with us for a long 
time to come. They were a distinct advan- 
tage in the Eisenhower campaigns. What 
you get out of them is enthusiasm. There 
is nothing wrong with fanfare, confetti, and 
enthusiasm. In politics, commotion looks 
good, and the amateurs create it. 

In any examination of the changing face 
of American politics, the national conven- 
tions themselves must be included. We 
built our 1956 convention around television, 
and we learned a lot from the Democrats. I 
watched the Democratic convention to learn, 
and I thought the long, dreary speeches, with 
the intermittent dead spaces where the 
chairman would be talking on the platform 
for 10 minutes, meant that the Democrats 
were losing their audiences. We planned 
our convention so that we had no breaks. 
We set a good pace, and we kept things 
moving. i 

When I was out in California getting 
ready for the convention, I got a memo from 
the President. He wrote me: “Len, I pre- 
sume you're getting 1,000 suggestions 
as to how to run a convention, and 
perhaps most of them get in the wastepaper 
basket, and maybe these will, too, but here 
they are: No, 1. No long, dreary speeches.” 
He then went on with other suggestions, and 
when he got to No. 14, he said: “I repeat the 
first. No long, dreary speeches.” 

Ike had been watching the Democratic 
convention, too, and he ended up with the 
same impression I had: too much dull talk 
and dead space. I think television has 
compelled parties to tighten up their con- 
ventions and to keep something going on at 
all times, I believe you will never see the 
time come again when it takes 30 ballots to 
select a candidate. You just can’t bore 
a nationwide television audience that much. 

Television is primarily responsible for an- 
other great change in politics, the cost of 
campaigning. In 1956 the Republicans and 
the Citizens for Eisenhower spent about $2 
million for television and radio alone. While 
campaign costs have been constantly going 
up, the. traditional sources of campaign 
funds have been disappearing. At cam- 
paign time before the depression we would 
call about five people along the “Gold 
Coast” of the North Shore of Long Island, 
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and from these five people we would get 
all the campaign funds we needed for 
Nassau County. That ended when the de- 
pression came. 

During the depression you would go to 
a farmer for a campaign contribution, and 
he might give you a bushel of potatoes. You 
would raffle off the potatoes, and whatever 
you got would go into the campaign fund. 
Ever since 1937 we have raised campaign 
money in Nassau County just as if we were 
conducting a drive for the Red Cross or the 
community chest. We give each election 
district or precinct a quota. Sometimes 
workers go from house to house to solicit 
funds, and we will collect, in donations of 
no more then $2 or $3 each, a total of 
$175,000. The result is that today in Nassau 
County every precinct supports itself fi- 
nancially. 

THE GIVER BECOMES A STOCKHOLDER 


We found out an interesting thing about 
these political fund drives. If you can get 
someone to give you a dollar, he becomes a 
stockholder and will often be a more diligent 
supporter of your candidate. Without ex- 
ception, where our campaign workers went 
after the individual donation and got it, 
that is where our vote increased. So the 
decline of big contributions has actually been 
a blessing in disguise for us. We have 
broadened the base of our financial appeal, 
and we have gained new party members and 
supporters in the process. 

The base of political contributions has been 
broadened not only on the local but on the 
national level. For instance, Jim Farley 
initiated the $100-a-plate dinner, but we 
improved on it. That night in January 1956 
when we staged the 53-city closed-circuit TV 
dinner, we raised about $6 million. The re- 
cent trend has been to charge ouly $10 or 
$25 a plate just to increase the number of 
people who donate to the party. 

By broadening our base all over the coun- 
try, we Republicans will be able to meet an- 
other major political change, the growth in 
the political power of organized labor. There 
is nothing mysterious about why some unions 
have been so effective for the Democrats. 
They have simply put more workers and 
more cars in the precincts. If we are to de- 
fend our party and our candidates from the 
inroads made by the Democratic union 
groups, then we should learn something from 
how they operate. We should match them 
worker for worker and organization for 
organization. 

In my 32 years in politics I have seen many 
sweeping political changes come about— 
the disappearance of the boss, the entry of 
presidential candidates into the living room, 
the emergence of the average man as @ finan- 
cial angel, and many others. But of all the 
changes I have seen, none has meant more to 
me personally than what has happened to 
my own party. When I first set foot inside 
a@ clubhouse door, the Republicans were the 
majority party. Now the Democrats hold 
that favored position. So, of course, there is 
one more great change that I want to see 
in my lifetime, and that is a resurgence of 
the Republican Party. 


Protest Proposed Extension of the 
National Sugar Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I protest 
the proposed l-year extension of the 
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present National Sugar Act which would 
give to Cuba an unnecessary and an un- 
fair windfall of some $15 or $16 million 
worth of sugar. 

The House Agriculture Committee on 
almost a straight party line vote has 
passed a provision which would extend 
the National Sugar Act in its present 
form for an additional year. 

Under terms of the act, Cuba is au- 
thorized to import into this country 3,- 
119,655. short tons of sugar. This is bad 
enough, Mr. Speaker, when it is consid- 
ered that the price Cuba will receive for 
this sugar imported into the United 
States is almost twice the world price, 
but this is only half of the story. 

Under the existing law when offshore 
islands and American possessions are 
unable to meet their quotas, the quota 
that is thus unfilled is redistributed. Be- 
cause of a shortage in Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands, these 
countries will have a deficit of some 
500,000 tons. Under the law 156,000 tons 
of this deficit would be assigned to Cuba, 
and under the law there is nothing this 
country could do except to assign this 
additional tonnage to Cuba. It would 
mean a windfall to Cuba of some $15 to 
$16 million. : 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be possible to 
rewrite the National Sugar Act this year 
and reduce the Cuban quota, but cer- 
tainly it is not necessary for this Con- 
gress to extend the existing law and give 
to Cuba 156,000 tons, or a subsidy above 
the world price of some $6,800,000 at a 
time when Cuba will be spending that 
money to propagandize the balance of 
the Latin American countries against 
the United States and in favor of com- 
munism. 


Keynote Speech of Congressman Jim 
Wright, Texas State Democratic Con- 
vention, June 14, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 14, Texas Democrats in 
Austin, Tex., held the most harmonious 
and unified convention which has been 
held in our State in many years. The 
convention selected a strong delegation 
of distinguished Texas Democrats who 
are dedicated to work for the nomina- 
tion and election as President of the 
United States the great majority and 
Democratic leader of the U.S. Senate, 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 

Congressman JIM WRIGHT, our col- 
league, delivered a splendid keynote ad- 
dress to the delegates assembled at our 
State Democratic convention. It was 
enthusiastically received and acclaimed 
as one of the finest addresses of its kind 
delivered at any convention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a copy of that speech: 
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REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JIM WRIGHT, KEY- 
NOTE SPEAKER, Texas STATE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION, AUSTIN, TEX., JUNE 14, 1960 


One only has to attend a Democratic con- 
vention to know what Will Rogers meant 
when he said, “I don’t belong to any or- 
ganized political party: I’m a Democrat.” 

A Democratic convention is a spirited af- 
fair, any way you look at it. 

I can just imagine what confusion such 
@ convention as the one we shall soon have 
in Los Angeles with its only partially organ- 
ized bedlam would produce in the mind of 
the comfortable and fully adjusted Repub- 
lican, accustomed’ as he is to the idea of a 
convention run on the precise schedule of a 
television commercial, and just about as ex- 
citing, with about as much suspense as & 
recitation of the alphabet and its nominee 
no more in doubt than the identity of the 
body in Grant’s tomb. 

We Democrats, by contrast, must appear 
to be a weird and motley crew. 

STRENGTH FROM DIVERSITY 

Yet the more I see of Democratic Party 
politics, the more convinced I become that 
out of our disorganization, our diversity, and 
even our disagreements, comes our strength. 

For ours is the party of all the people. 
We are neither enchained by labor, nor 
enslaved by business, nor captive of the 
farmer. We are the party of no one be 
cause we are the party of everyone. 

All are welcome within our gates—the 
New England fisherman with the salty tang 
of the Atlantic in his speech, the southern 
cotton planter with the scent of magnolias 
in his manner, the midwestern shopkeeper, 
the western mountain rancher, the wheat 
farmer from the Great Plains, the stevedore, 
the coal miner, the factory worker, the 
teacher, the preacher, the oil driller and the 
housewife—tinker, tailor, toiler, sailor: it 
takes no pedigree and very few credentials 
to be a Democrat. 

Here there are no barricades erected 
against ideas, no fences against individual 
aspirations. We want no hobbles on the 
mind, no shackles on the spirit. We im- 
pose no thought control, demand no par- 
ticular orthodoxy and expect no iron con- 
formity. 

Occasionally someone may walk out of one 
of our conventions, but he isn’t thrown out. 
He just leaves when he discovers that he’s 
come to the wrong place by mistake. 

When we disagree in convention, we fight 
with the ferocity of a pack of strange bob- 
cats thrown together in a telephone booth. 
But it’s a family fight—and by November 
after we’ve all had our say we shall have 
joined ranks behind the nominee selected by 
the majority of us (and at least among those 
of us assembled here today, I think there’s no 
disagreement as to who we want that nomi- 
nee to be). 


THE PARTY OF INNOVATION 


It’s a strange and wonderful thing that 
out of this mixed and heterogeneous group 
of people who call themselves Democrats have 
come the great innovations of our Nation’s 
history—the raw, bold and imaginative ideas 
which have inspired the Nation to new bursts 
of creative activity and charted the path of 
our Nation’s progress. 

And yet it isn’t so strange in another sense. 
Our party is the great shock absorber of 
American life—the fermenting cauldron in 
which the clashes and conflicts of individual 
ideas are distilled and refined. 

Composed of so many divergent strands, we 
offer the Nation & certain cohesiveness that 
only a party of diversification can—and a 
certain tough durability that can come only 
in the alloy of different metals. 

It was the party of Jefferson that believed 
enough in the average man to let him vote, 
that had the vision to see an expanding fu- 
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ture stretching across the broad, untamed 
frontier for the little nation clustered along 
the eastern seaboard and to insure that fu- 
ture by the Louisiana Purchase. 

It was the party of Jackson that had the 
courage to assert the power of the Nation 
and all its people as greater than that of 
any one financial interest and to break the 
stranglehold of a little group of men upon 
the economic windpipe of the Nation. 

It was the party of Cleveland that faced 
the issues of the complex era of our indus- 
trial expansion—the party of Wilson that 
enunciated the “New Freedom,” took the 
children from the mines and mills and put 
them in the schools, and dreamed a dream of 
peace on earth. 

It was the party of Roosevelt that had the 
heart to hear the cry of the dispossessed, the 
disinherited, the disenchanted, the distressed 
and to lift a desperate people out of the 
throes of disaster, and his party which gen- 
erated the dynamic leadership to save the 
freedom of man in the world. 

It was the party of Harry Truman, that 
tough, plainspoken, fearless man who had 
the capacity to make decisions and who will 
be treated with far greater kindness by the 
historic chroniclers of the future than he 
was treated by the hysterical chronics of his 
time. 

And it is the party that produced that man 
of abiding honor and towering patriotism 
whose dedicated years of inspired and re- 
sponsible service to his Nation have earned 
for him a place unique in history and un- 
rivalled in the hearts of his countrymen, 
Sam RayBurn of Bonham, Tex. 


GREATER TOMORROWS 


We could go on and on with a recitation 
of the programs and personalities produced 
by this party of innovation. But you did not 
come here today to hear a recital of past 
achievements and faded glories. We are not 
here to dwell upon the imperishable pages of 
our past, for ours is the party of hope and 
not of memory. Rather than looking back 
to great yesterdays, we must look forward 
to greater tomorrows. 

We are here today to choose delegates to 
our National Convention and to play our 
part in the selection of the next President 
of the United States. 

It is a great moment, and an awesome 
moment. New problems call for new solu- 
tions. Complex challenges call for creative 
thinking. The problems and the challenges 
dwarf the concepts of the stereotyped past. 

Gone forever are the days of which William 
McKinley spoke when he said that every 
town of 10,000 people in America had at least 
10 men who could serve creditably as Presi- 
dent. 

For the Presidency today is not merely a 
ceremonial office nor an empty honor to be 
awarded in the manner of a popularity prize. 
It is not a place for a campaign pitchman 
whose only original thought is to question 
the patriotism of his opponents. It is an 
Office of fateful decision. 

In an age of danger and opportunity, when 
yesterday’s dream is today’s reality and 
tomorrow’s history, the decisions of the Pres- 
idency can quite literally mean the difference 
between life and death for millions of people. 
This is what makes our responsibility so 
great and so grave. 

I have the faith to believe that when the 
Democratic National Convention meets in 
Los Angeles, it will be not only nominating 
a@ candidate but choosing a President. 

I feel certain that this will be true if we 
demonstrate the good judgment to articulate 
@ constructive program for the whole Nation 
and not just a part of it, and to nominate 
@ standard bearer with the demonstrated 
capacity to lead our whole party and not 
just a segment of it * * * and perhaps more 
importantly still, to set forth a program and 
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personality that can attract the confidence 
and enthusiastic support of that great bulk 
of plain vanilla Americans who are not ac- 
tively affiliated with either major political 
party but upon whose decision the results 
of the election will unavoidably rest. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


There are many of us—and a rapidly grow- 
ing number of us in every part of the coun- 
try—who are devotedly convinced that the 
highly developed skills and deeply dedicated 
leadership necessary to a truly great Presi- 
dent as well as the national stature and 
universal respect, the organizational prow- 
ess and qualities of personality necessary to 
lead us to an overwhelming victory in 
November are preeminently present in the 
person of the great Majority Leader of the 
U.S. Senate, Lynpon B. JoHNSON of Texas 
and of America. 

I invite you to look with me at the truly 
unusual qualifications of LyNDON B, JOHN- 
SON. 

To serve as a Member of the U.S. Senate 
is a great honor and an awesome responsi- 
bility. This select group of 100 men has 
been called the world’s most exclusive club. 
Certainly it is the world’s most powerful 
legislative body. But LyNDON JOHNSON is 
much more than merely another Member of 
the Senate. 

To be chosen by one’s colleagues as their 
leader is an even greater honor and an even 
more overpowering responsibility. Sam 
RAYBURN has a saying that the Members of 
Congress are the most critical jury in the 
world, that each Member’s qualities are 
shrewdly judged by those who work with 
him day in and day out. But LyNpoNn JoHN- 
son has been much more than just another 
Senate majority leader. 

When elevated to this position of respect 
and responsibility at the age of 44, he was the 
youngest man ever so honored by his col- 
leagues in either party. And I think no 
serious student of history will quarrel with 
me when I say that LyNDON JOHNSON, by 
the uncontestable proof of his record of ac- 
complishment, has been the most effective 
majority leader certainly in the past 50 
years, and probably in the entire history of 
the United States. But LyNDoN JOHNSON is 
more than this. 

In a party known for its divergent inter- 
ests, LYNDON JOHNSON has demonstrated a 
historically unrivalled capacity to weld to- 
gether the divergent factions into one united 
and fairly harmonious whole. He alone with 
his extraordinary gifts of leadership and con- 
Cciliation has drawn together in the Senate 
the forces of city and of farm, of north and 
south and east and west, and led them to- 
gether up a constructive path of solid 
achievement. 

This is the unique JOHNSON characteristic, 
his incredible ability to find solutions to 
great problems which have baffled others and 
remained unsolved often for decades. 

Here is a man who has placed achievement 
above argument, solutions above strife, ac- 
tion above oratory, service above sectional 
discord, and his Nation’s interests first and 
last and above every other consideration. 

Is his the kind of leadership the Amer- 
ican people want? He, along with Speaker 
RayBurN, has authored and directed the 
record of the Democrats in Congress upon 
which our Nation’s public have three times 
in the past three congressional elections 
Placed the stamp of their wholehearted ap- 
proval, electing ever-increasing Democratic 
majorities each successive time. 

And they will crown our efforts with ap- 
proval if jointly we behave as responsibly in 
Los Angeles. 

DEMANDS OF THE TIMES 

The times are demanding the best that 
we have. They are demanding leadership 
that can stand up to Khrushchev either in 
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negotiation or in the arena of world opinion, 
and not come off second best. 

They are demanding leadership which can 
keep our own country from being split into 
bitterly hostile camps upon the thorns of 
wicked controversy. 

Dangerous times when our very survival 
is at stake are demanding leadership in 
whose sinews is the steel of firm resolve, to 
promise no slick and easy way but to call us 
to sacrifice if need be. 

Unaccustomed times are demanding the 
imaginative leadership to use our burgeon- 
ing surpluses of agricultural commodities 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked 
and serve as an effective instrument of 
friendship and peace rather than accumu- 
lating huge storage bills in the Nation’s 
warehouses. 

Careless times where shiny suburbs sprawl 
into congeries of congestion and cities of 
skyscrapers neglectfully decay into sicken- 
ing slums of smog, soot, and urban ugli- 
ness. 

Contradictory times where behind the 
angel in the advertisement and the converti- 
ble on the screen are concealed the bitter 
dilemma of the broken home and the stark 
futility of the unemployed. 

Restless times in the world where the un- 
derfed, the underprivileged, the under- 
developed explode in enfergence, hysterical 
in their quest for opportunity, humble in 
their search for decency. 

Enlightened times when education be- 
comes not just a school or a book but the 
essence, the soul, and the spirit of human 
values. 

Tenacious times where the economic fal- 
lacies of restricted growth and tight money 
foolishly prevent the energetic enterprise 
necessary to enter the new decade. 

These times are demanding leadership 
which can inspire a renewed sense of na- 
tional vision, of national purpose, and of 
national effort. 

The times are calling to this office a man 
of height and a man of depth, a man of 
brilliantly youthful imagination but steeped 
in mature and seasoned judgment, a man 
capable both of hardened steel and of gen- 
tle velvet, a man of action and a man of 
reason. 

‘No longer can we think in the old outworn 
cliches of blocs and groups and factions and 
sections. America has outgrown this 
threadbare approach. The Nation’s future 
is one. Its potential is indivisible. It cries 
out for leadership of a broader vision. 

The office is indeed seeking the man. Im- 
pressive support is rallying from every part 
of the country. For we are seeking a Presi- 
dent to serve all of America and all the peo- 
ple of America. It is no longer a question 
of where a man lives, but where he stands. 
The American people are not concerned 
about where a man comes from; they want 
to know where he is going. 

And with your help, I have the feeling 
that LYNDON JOHNSON and a Democratic 
administration, on a ticket bought and pur- 
chased by the American people, are going 
to the White House next January. 

If you should feel slightly cheated in hav- 
ing listened through a Democratic keynote 
speech that did not beat the bones of Calvin 
Coolidge and berate the memory of Herbert 
Hoover: these omissions have occurred be- 
cause I’ve felt that there were more impor- 
tant things to talk about. 

If you should think it strange that I have 
not excoriated the so-called modern Repub- 
licans for their lack of visfon, their lack of 
direction, their lack of compassion, the loss 
of momentum we have suffered in the na- 
tional product, the loss of initiative we have 
suffered in world affairs, the failures of the 
present Republican administration: it is be- 
cause I did not come to speak of failures. 
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It is not a time for frantic denunciations 
or superficial solutions or intemperate 
boasting. It is a time for dedication. 

May we think not alone upon how bad 
they are * * * but upon how good we need 
to be. Let us not merely pray that we shall 
win, but let us pray that we may deserve to 
win. 

For in performance only can there be 
reward; in vision can there be fulfillment; 
and in service to our fellow men come the 
victories of life. 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under authority granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to submit the report of the resolutions 
committee which was adopted by the 
47th Convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which 
I had the honor and pleasure of again 
serving as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, insular pos- 
session, and the District of Columbia. 
The members gave careful and painstak- 
ing consideration to the matters before 
them, made many constructive sugges-: 
tions, proposed numerous changes in the 
draft of the resolutions presented to 
them, and reached agreement thereon. 

The convention was attended by reg- 
istered delegates from 49 States, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia, in addition 
to many guests, visitors, representatives 
of the press, andso forth. Michigan and 
Texas were tied with 29 delegates each; 
Florida was in second place with 21; 
while Louisiana and North Carolina were 
tied with 13 each; and New York sent 
12. 

These delegates were from all sections 
of the country, representing both legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government; State, city, county, 
and other local governmental agencies 
and interested groups; commercial, 
waterway, flood control, and reclamation 
associations; agricultural, labor, indus- 
trial, and trade organizations; and 
transportation interests; with member- 
ships totaling several million. 

We believe this expression of repre- 
sentatives of such different interests and 
pursuits is strong evidence of the general 
sentiment of the people of the United 
States concerning the matters dealt with 
in these resolutions: 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 47TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
May 26, 1960 

FOREWORD b. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 

assembled in its 47th annual convention 
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hereby rededicates its entire effort to the 
continued development of our great Nation 
through the development of our two major 
resources—our land and water. We intend 
to do our utmost now while it is appropriate 
and thereby help to strengthen our Nation 
to enable it to better meet adverse condi- 
tions should they ever return. In fact the 
strength so gained will go far toward avoid- 
ing such adverse conditions. 
POLLUTION OF INLAND WATERS 


This congress for some time has recognized 
the problem of pollution of our inland inter- 
state waterways and impoundments by 
boats, municipalities, and industries. Mil- 
lions are spent to improve the waters only 
to have them used by improperly equipped 
marine craft which cause pollution by dis- 
posal of sewage and other wastes and also 
such waters are polluted by improper dis- 
posal of industrial waste by industries and 
sewage by municipalities. We urge ‘the 
Surgeon General of the US. Public Health 
Service and his interagency study group 
concerned with this major problem to make 
an early and appropriate report to the Na- 
tional Congress to form a basis for remedial 
legislation. 


DOCK AND MOORAGE STANDARDS AS AIDS TO 
NAVIGATION 


For some time now restrictions to navi- 
gation occasioned by structures along our 
navigable channels have been on the in- 
crease. Larger and faster vessels will make 
the problem more serious in the years ahead 
if some equitable solution is not found. 
While it would appear that Federal regula- 
tion might provide protection to operating 
vessels and shoreside facilities, it may well 
be that local zoning ordinances may provide 
standards of construction and location to 
insure that such facilities withstand normal 
vessel passages without damage. This con- 
gress will dedicate its efforts to a resolution 
of this serious problem. 

FLOOD PLAIN ZONING 


This congress recognizes the need for some 
form of regulation to avoid the creation of 
flood hazards in the future in the flood 
plains of the rivers of our country. In this 
connection we strongly support the view of 
the Chief of Engineers as expressed in his 
opening statement concerning the fiscal 
year 1961 appropriation for civil functions. 
The action proposed by him is appropriate 
and this congress will support legislation 
which would authorize the Corps of Engi- 
neers to provide flood plain information and 
advice to communities, to aid them in their 
planning for regulation of flood plain use. 
We share his belief that such information 
will serve as a guide to local development 
and as @ means of avoiding future flood 
hazards. 

LOSS OF RESERVOIR SITES 


Consistent with long-range planning for 
the orderly development of our water re- 
sources we subscribe to the principle that 
definite action is indicated to preserve reser- 
voir sites for that purpose. Major housing 
developments, industrial expansion, and the 
highway system have already exacted their 
toll on the remaining reservoir sites. Nat- 
ural reservoir sites are a natural resource 
that should be preserved. Advance acquisi- 
tion of appropriate estates in land or op- 
tions therefor will be objected to. However, 
we urge the committees of Congress to con- 
tinue to pursue the problem before these 
necessary sites as preempted for other 
uses. 

THE NEW MAINTENANCE PLAN OF THE CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 

We are impressed with the plan for im- 
proving the maintenance program of the 
Corps of Engineers which has been devised 
by the Corps of Engineers in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Budget. This plan, 
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presented to the congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees by the Chief of Engineers 
in his opening statement in 1960 is an in- 
dication that an effort has been and is being 
made to reduce the backlog of maintenance 
on fiood control and navigation improve- 
ments in which the Nation has a large in- 
vestment. We strongly urge the Congress 
to implement the program by adequate ap- 
propriations. This plan of funding rehabili- 
tation of major rehabilitation projects sepa- 
rately and small projects in a lump sum 
should give the committees a much better 
understanding of the problem and the ur- 
gent need for such appropriations. 


TOLLS ON WATERWAYS 


We are convinced that our continuing op- 
position to user charges on tolls on water- 
ways is correct. There can be no doubt that 
such charges will result in a higher cost for 
water transportation and will produce a shift 
of such transportation from water to land. 
The investment already made for waterways 
warrants their continued full use. User 
charges will decrease that use and con- 
sequently they will provide a lesser return 
upon this extensive development. 


RECREATION 


Recreation at completed projects of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has become an important asset of 
these major investments. However, the Con- 
gress has not yet defined the extent of the 
Federal interest in such assets as a function 
of water resource development. We feel that 
it is now appropriate for the Congress to do 
so. In so doing it should establish guide- 
lines for evaluating these benefits and al- 
locating their costs. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO NAVIGABLE CHANNELS 


This Congress strongly urges against the 
construction or erection of any fixed struc- 
ture on or over any waterway which might 
possibly result in an unreasonable obstruc- 
tion to navigation. We further urge that no 
permit for the construction or erection of 
such a structure be issued until a showing 
has been made by the applicant that such 
structure will not, in fact, result in an 
unreasonable obstruction to navigation 
and/or will not operate to deprive waterway 
users of the protection and safety afforded 
by such waterway. 


FUNDS FOR PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


The navigable waterways and the water 
supplies of the rivers and lakes of America 
are the greatest natural resource of this 
Nation. 

Full and comprehensive development and 
maintenance of these resources is necessary 
to insure our national security and future 
economic welfare. This is a responsibility 
which must in large part be borne hy the 
Federal Government. 

The Congress authorizes navigation and 
water conservation projects only when the 
benefits exceed the costs. There are billions 
of dollars of worthwhile authorized projects 


patiently awaiting budgeting and appro- _ 


priation of funds to begin their construc- 
tion. There are many important projects 
now under construction suffering from 
“stretchout” procedures, which means in- 
sufficient funds budgeted and appropriated 
each year to make possible early completion. 

This congress is of the opinion: 

1. That is to the general benefit of the 
Nation that a greater percentage of the na- 
tional income be devoted to development of 
these natural resources. 

2. That a much greater number of author- 
ized projects be budgeted and appropriations 
made for beginning of their construction. 

8. That the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Bureau of the Budget 
should initiate a policy, and make every ef- 
fort to carry it through, of scheduling com- 
pletion of projects on the basis of sound 
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construction practice and not on the basis 
of pessimistic anticipation of low annual 
allocation and appropriation of funds for 
such projects. 

Such a practice would decrease the cost 
of interest during construction and hasten 
the day when the benefits of the project 
would begin to return to the Government 
and local interests. 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Chief of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

ACQUISITION AND USE OF LANDS BY THE UNITED 
STATES 


It has been called to the attention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress that 
probiems exist in various parts of the coun- 
try concerning the policies and procedures 
involved in the acquisition and utilization 
of land by the United States of America and 
particularly in connection with water re- 
source development projects or Government 
installations adjacent to such projects. 

It is the desire of the congress to assure: 

1. Equitable treatment to those displaced 
by water resource development projects; 
and 

2. Full exploitation of the recreation 
potential of water resource development proj- 
ects by providing ready access to the sur- 
face of the water; Therefore 

I. The Congress of the United States should 
enact legislation to establish a commission 
to inquire into the policies and procedures 
employed in establishing just compensation 
for the taking of property for public use as 
guaranteed by the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and to 
make recommendations for further legisla- 
tion, if any, that may be necessary to assure 
equitable payments to owners and tenants 
displaced by public works projects of the 
United States and reimburse them for their 
actual losses. 

II. The Congress of the United States and 
the heads of the executive departments and 
agencies involved should cooperate to estab- 
lish a land acquisition schedule that will 
provide for the acquisition of required lands 
at the earliest possible date after authoriza- 
tion of a project in order to assist those 
affected in minimizing their losses and in 
obtaining available relocation sites. 

Ill. The heads of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies controlling lands along 
the shoreline of Federal water-resource de- 
velopment projects should provide ready 
access to the public of water areas thereof, 
either directly or through arrangement with 
State and local agencies for recreational 
development, whenever such use is deter- 
mined by the head of the Department or 
agency involved to be compatible with the 
Government’s use of the water area and adja- 
cent lands. 


Msgr. Milos K. Mlynarovich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, a host of friends and well wishers 
paid tribute to the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Milos K. Mlynarovich, nationally 
known American Slovak priest, author 
and poet, in observance of his Golden 
Jubilee of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. 
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In 1914, Monsignor Mlynarovich came 
to East Chicago, Ind., and organized the 
Parish of the Assumption. Later on he 
organized the Sacred Heart Parish and 
built two beautiful churches and a 
parochial school. 

Monsignor Mlynarovich is a celebrated 
poet and writer and his name and 
talents are known and revered by thou- 
sands outside of the Calumet district of 
Indiana. I have known the Monsignor 
personally for about 30 years and have 
always admired his devotion for reli- 
gious, civic and charity work which he 
has accomplished for his people, church, 
community, State, and Nation. 

- JT am herewith submitting an article 
from the Bethlehem Bulletin, written by 
Editor John C. Sciranka who outlines in 
detail the chronological course of the 
Monsignor’s attainments and accom- 
plishments: 

MONSIGNOR MLYNAROVICH CELEBRATES GOLDEN 

JUBILEE OF PRIESTHOOD 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


Few people are gifted by the Almighty 
with rich talents like the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Milos K. Mlynarovich, noted 
American Slovak author and poet, who will 
observe the golden jubilee of his ordination 
to priesthood on Sunday, June 12, at the 
Monastery of Slovak Franciscan Fathers, 
known as the Seven Dolors Shrine, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. . 

Monsignor Mlynarovich is a_ talented 
preacher, popular public speaker, humorist, 
and above all a prolific author and poet. He 
excells in all these talents, talking to him 
or observing his actions even for a little 
while, you will agree with Wordsworth who 
wrote that the poet is chiefly distinguished 
from other men by a greater promptness to 
think and feel without immediate external 
excitement, and a greater power in express- 
ing such thoughts and feelings. 

Of course, Monsignor Mlynarovich has a 
lot of fire and excitement especially in his 
oratory. Although the Gallery of Catholic 
Living Authors honored him with member- 
ship as the first author from his American 
Slovak countrymen, poetry still fits best his 
description, for according to a definition of 
a@ poet, it is from a Greek poietes, which 
means “a maker or creator.” Poet practices 
that one of the fine arts which exhibits its 
special character and powers by means of 
language; or according to Aytoun, the art 
which has for its object the creation of in- 
tellectual pleasures by means of imaginative 
and passionate language, and of language 
generally. It has also been defined as the 
concrete and artistic expression of the hu- 
man mind in emotional and rhythmical 
language. 

POET LAUREATE 

Knowing Monsignor Mlynarovich and his 
poetry, he belongs to the latter category of 
poets, for he possesses that artistic expres- 
sion of human mind in emotional and 
rhythmical language which qualifies him to 
be the poet laureate of the American Slovaks 
without any question or doubt. 

Monsignor Mlynarovich was born on Oc- 
tober 11, 1887 in the village of Hasprunk, 
county of Bratislava, Slovakia. He was or- 
dained to priesthood on May 21, 1910 in the 
historical city of Bratislava after complet- 
ing his studies in various historical colleges 
in Slovakia. After his ordination he was a 
Professor of theology. He also began to 
write poetry. 

In his writings he dreamed about coming 
to America. In 1912 a well known Slovenian 
American missionary, the Very Reverend 
Casimer Zajkrajsek, OFM., visited Slovakia 
recruiting students and seminarians for 
missionary work in America. Father Mlyna- 
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rovich was impressed by his talks of the 
land of Columbia. On August 2, 1914 he 
landed on Long Island on the SS Washing- 
ton, which was the last ship to land from 
Germany as the World War I broke out over 
the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand in 
Serajeve, Serbia. 


BUILT TWO CHURCHES 


After a brief stop in Brooklyn, N.Y., he 
proceeded to Indiana, where he was accepted 
by the late Bishop Herman Alerding to labor 
in the Fort Wayne diocese. He became as- 
sistant pastor of St. John the Baptist Slo- 
vak parish in Whiting, Ind., and assisted 
the late Father Benedict Rajcany. On No- 
vember 29, 1914 Bishop sent him to East 
Chicago, Ind., where he organized a Parish 
of the Assumption. From this parish he or- 
ganized a Sacred Heart Parish and built two 
beautifuf churches and a parochial school. 

Writing books and poems, however, never 
ceased to be his chief hobby. In spite of 
heavy duties as pastor and organizer, he 
had a novel about the American Slovaks 
published in 1926 by the St. Adalbert (Voj- 
tech) Cultural Slovak Society. He also vis- 
ited Rome and his native Slovakia, where 
he established contacts with literary people, 
many of whom visited him in Indiana. 

Fraternalism interested him right from 
the day he landed in Indiana. There he 
met Mrs. Helen Kocan, the leading American 
Slovak fraternalist and the supreme presi- 
dent of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union in Indiana, which organization pub- 
lished some of his literary works. Other 
works were published by the late Father 
John J. Lach, who died suddenly on May 9 
of this year and was a pastor in Whiting for 
Over 30 years. 


SUPREME CHAPLAIN 


In 1939 Monsignor Mlynarovich was 
elected president of the supreme court of 
the Slovak Catholic Sokol at the national 
convention in Trenton, N.J. Three years 
later he was chosen as supreme chaplain of 
this the largest Slovak gymnastic and ath- 
letic youth fraternity. At the same time he 
was elected supreme president of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America, an affiliate 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which position he held for 5 years during 
the hard days of depression. He was again 
elected to the supreme presidency of the 
federation in 1950 and still holds the office. 

In 1931 during the popularity contest held 
by the Daily Slovak American, he was cho- 
sen to the top position. But he kept on 
writing his books and poetry and his poems 
“Slavia,” also novels, “The Great God of 
Small,” “In the Shadow of Skyscrapers,” 
“The Birds in the Storm,” in which he 
writes about his life in Indiana, especially 
near the Notre Dame University and visits 
to Chicago, received much praise in the 
Slovak literary circles. “The Struggle With 
Fate,” a 160-page novel, is a masterpiece. 
But his book of poems, “Testament of the 
King of Hearts,” won him the highest award. 

Monsignor Mlynarovich was elected to the 
membership in the Gallery of Catholic Living 
Authors and also to the International Mari- 
anist Academy. 


ELEVATED BY PIUS XII 


On June 8, 1945, the late Pope Pius XII 
elevated him to the dignity of papal cham- 
berlain with the title of the Very Reverend 
Monsignore and on December 21, 1955, the 
same reigning Pontiff elevated him to the 
Domestic Prelacy with a title of the Right 
Reverend Monsignore. During that year he 
visited the Eternal City with his dear friend, 
the late Father John J. Lach, of Whiting, 
Ind., where they established a scholarship 
for the students for priesthood who would 
work later in Slovakia, where the Commu- 
nists are preventing the education of stu- 
dents for priesthood. 

In spite of a large parish, he resigned his 
pastorate and retired to a quiet life in the 
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Valparaiso Franciscan Monastery to devote 
his life to writing, preaching, and lecturing. 

His recent work is a beautiful book de- 
voted to the Mother of our Lord with the 
introduction and imprimatur by his bishop, 
the Most Reverend Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., 
of Gary, Ind., his close friend, who will pre- 
side at the solemn golden jubilee mass on 
Sunday, June 12, at the monastery of the 
Slovak Franciscan Fathers, at Valparaiso, 
Ind., and preach the sermon. 

Monsignor Mlynarovich is a noted Ameri- 
can Slovak fraternalist. He is a member of 
all the leading Slovak fraternal organizations 
in America and served as chairman of the 
literary committee of the National Slovak 
Society and on other committees during the 
national conventions of other leading or- 
ganizations. 

The American Slovaks and their brethren 
in various countries will honor Monsignor 
Mlynarovich as an outstanding author and 
poet laureate as they already did in a beau- 
tiful biography, which depicts his interest- 
ing and fruitful life of half century in priest- 
hood. His countless friends and admirers 
including ourselves wish him a long and 
healthy life with a proverbial ad multos 
annos. 


Keeping Grain Storage Costs Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following from the 
Des Moines Register, June 15, 1960: 

KeEEePrinc GRAIN SToraGE Costs Down 


We reprinted in the Register Monday an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
which raised objections to what it said was 
a Department of Agriculture proposal to 
store more surplus grain in Government 
bins, It said there was no acceptable proof 
that it is cheaper to store the grain in 
Government bins. 

Now Agriculture Secretary Benson has 
written a letter to the Journal saying that 
this was not a Department of Agriculture 
proposal. He says the Department agrees 
that private storage facilities should have 
preference and that it is bending its efforts 
in this direction. 

. Benson also agrees with the Journal that 
the difficulties in agriculture are a result 
of “too much Government involvement.” 

It is true that Congress wants the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give preference to 
private’ warehousers wherever practicable. 
However, the Department’s own figures have 
shown the cost to be considerably less when 
the surplus grain is stored in Government 
bins. A survey by the Department last 
January showed the average cost of storing 
grain in Government bins in 1959 was about 
5 cents a bushel. This compared with the 
rate paid private storage companies of 16.5 
cents a bushel. 

The Government bin cost figure did not 
include an allowance for insurance nor, of 
course, for taxes. But if about 1.5 cents 
were allowed for these charges paid by 
private warehousers, the Government bin 
cost still would be far lower. 

The rate paid private warehousers is be- 
ing dropped to about 13.5 cents per bushel. 
But it seems that the Government could 
save some additional money on storage costs 
by making full use of its own bins. The 
Department of Agriculture reported that 
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more than one-fourth of its available grain 
bin space was not used last year. 

Even if the calculated cost of storage in 
Government bins were as high as for com- 
merical storage, we should think it would be 
more: economical to keep full the bins the 
Government now owns rather than to let 
them stand empty. The cost of owning the 
bins will go on regardless of. whether they 
are used or not. If the commercial storage 
rate can be brought down to make Govern- 
ment storage impractical, then, the Gov- 
ernment ought to sell its bins. 

The cost to the taxpayer of Government 
farm programs has been rising sharply in 
recent years. Most of this is the conse- 
quence of the upsurge in farm production 
and the decline in market prices. Even 
though price supports have been lowered 
considerably, the total cost of farm pro- 
grams has climbed. 

However, some of this increase has been a 
result of inefficient management of the pro- 
grams and abandonment of acreage limi- 
tations for corn. And another part of the 
increase is the lack of prudence in keeping 
grain storage costs down. 

The Department of Agriculture has a re- 
sponsibility to carry out the iaws of Congress 
fully but at as low a cost as possible. The 
congressional preference for private indus- 
try does not require the Department to ig- 
nore the cost factor. 


Heart Association, Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion Issue Warnings on Smoking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, two 
national health organizations have re- 
cently issued warnings to the American 
public about the hazards of cigarette 
smoking. 

These historic statements—the first by 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the second by the American Heart Asso- 
ciation—emphasize the need for impress- 
ing upon the Nation’s young people the 
seriousness of these hazards. 

I point out that this need would be 
met by the program of matching educa- 
tional grants which the late Senator 
from Oregon, the Honorable Richard L. 
Neuberger, and I proposed in bills now 
before this Congress. 

The Tuberculosis Association state- 
ment, endorsed by the distinguished 
chest specialists in its medical section, 
the American Trudeau Society, minces 
no words. It flatly asserts that “ciga- 
rette smoking is a major cause of lung 
cancer.” It also conciudes that parents, 
teachers, and physicians have “‘a duty to 
warn our youth of these facts before the 
cigarette smoking habit has become es- 
tablished.” 

While the Heart Association warns 
that death rates from coronary heart 
disease, the greatest killer in our society, 
are much higher for heavy cigarette 
smokers than for nonsmokers—50 to 150 
percent higher in middle-aged men—it, 
too, recognizes the need for educating 
the public about the seriousness of these 
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hazards. It concludes, in part, that 
“these studies concerning cigarette 
smoking and coronary heart disease 
should be called to the attention of the 
medical profession, allied health profes- 
sions, health educators, and the general 
public.” 

These statements once more illustrate 
the folly of Federal subsidies which sup- 
port the production of a crop that medi- 
cal science has clearly shown undermines 
the general health of the Nation. I com- 
mend these statements to the attention 
of my colleagues. The statement issued 
by the board of directors of the Tuber- 
culosis Association is followed by a brief 
documentation which the association 
drew from key scientific reports to sup- 
port its statement; this in turn is fol- 
lowed by the Heart Association state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT ON CIGARETTE SMOKING AND 

HEALTH, APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL TUBER- 

CULOSIS ASSOCIATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The National Tuberculosis Association 
warns all persons that there is an alarming 
increase in deaths from lung cancer; ciga- 
rette smoking is a major cause of lung can- 
cer; the risk of lung cancer increases with 
the number of cigarettes smoked. 

Giving up smoking reduces the risk of 
lung cancer. 

Recent studies show that cigarette smok- 
ing is a factor in such crippling lung diseases 
as chronic bronchitis and emphysema, 

There is no single cause for all lung can- 
cers. Breathing polluted city air may also 
add to the risk of lung cancer. 

No present method of treating tobacco or 
filtering the smoke has been proved to reduce 
the harmful effects of cigarette smoking; up 
to now, these harmful effects can be avoided 
only by not smoking cigarettes. 

All persons should be given these facts. 
Parents, teachers, and physicians have a spe- 
cial opportunity and a duty to warn our 
youth of these facts before the cigarette 
smoking habit has become established. 


BRIEF DOCUMENTATION ON RELATION BETWEEN 
CIGARETTE SMOKING AND HEALTH 


Many scientific reports in the medical 
literature of recent years deal with the rela- 
tion between cigarette smoking and health. 

Two recent summaries have brought to- 
gether the most important findings. 

I. “Smoking and Lung Cancer—A State- 
ment of the Public Health Service” by Leroy 
E. Burney, M.D., Surgeon General, includes 
a bibliography of 49 items covering statisti- 
cal, pathological, epidemiologicai, and ex- 
perimental studies of lung cancer and to- 
bacco smoking. Dr. Burney’s article includes 
some important but simple graphs in its 
7 pages. 

The conclusions of this article are as 
follows: 

“It is a statutory responsibility of the 
Public Health Service to inform members of 
the medical profession and the public on 
all matters relating to important public 
health issues. The relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer constitutes such an 
issue and falls within this responsibility of 
the Public Health Service. 

“The Public Health Service believes that 
the following statements are justified by 
studies to date. (1) The weight of evidence 
at present implicates smoking as the princi- 
pal etiological factor in the increased inci- 
dence of lung cancer. (2) Cigarette smoking 


1Burney, L. E. “Smoking and Lung Can- 
cer—A Statement of the Public Health Serv- 
ice,” Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
a vol. 171, pp. 1829-1837 (Nov. 28, 
5 ). 
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particularly is associated with an increased 
chance of developing lung cancer. (8) 
Stopping cigarette smoking even after long 
exposure is beneficial. (4) No method of 
treating tobacco or filtering the smoke hag 
been demonstrated to be effective in ma- 
terially reducing or eliminating the hazard 
of lung cancer. (5) The nonsmoker has a 
lower incidence of lung cancer than the 
smoker in all controlled studies, whether 
analyzed in terms of rural areas, urban re- 
gions, industrial occupations, or sex. (6) 
Persons who have never smoked at all 
(cigarettes, cigars, or pipe) have the best 
chance of escaping lung cancer. (7) Unless 
the use of tobacco can be made safe, the in- 
dividual person’s risk of lung cancer can 
best be reduced by the elimination of 
smoking.” 

II. The Bureau of Cancer Control of the 
New York State Department of Health issued 
a brochure in 1959 entitled, “Cigarette 
Smoking and Lung Cancer.”2 It summa- 
rizes recent articles and discusses the evi- 
dence for the cigarette-lung cancer relation- 
ship. This booklet contains 24 references 
to the medical literature. 

One of the most quoted studies in this 
field is that of E. C. Hammond, Sc. D., and 
D. Horne, Ph. D2 Another important recent 
article is by Harold F. Dorn, Ph. D., of the 
Public Health Service, and is titled, “To- 
bacco Consumption and Mortality From 
Cancer and Other Diseases.”* This is a 
comprehensive analysis of causes of death 
in smokers and nonsmokers among 249,000 
Government life insurance holders. 

Most students of the tobacco risk problem 
are entirely convinced as to the cigarette 
smoking lung cancer cause and effect rela- 
tionship. Several studies including Dorn’s 
indicate a probable association between ciga- 
rette smoking and other pulmonary diseases 
such as chronic bronchitis and emphy- 
sema.®¢* Finally, the possibility exists that 
tobacco smoking may increase disability and 
mortality from cardiovascular and other 
diseases. 

There also appears to be a relation between 
air pollution and lung cancer’. A recent 
comment by Dr. Burney is pertinent in this 
regard. He stated® that, although circum- 


*“Cigarette Smoking and Lung Cancer,” 
Bureau of Cancer Control, New York State 
Department of Health, 1959. 

? Hammond, E. C. and Horn, D.: “Smoking 
and Death Rates—Report on 44 Months of 
Followup of 187,783 Men.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, vol. 166, pp. 
1159-1172 and 1294-1308 (Mar. 8 and 15, 
1958). 

*Dorn, H. F.: “Tobacco Consumption and 
Mortality From Cancer and Other Diseases,” 
Public Health Reports, vol. 74, No. 7 (July 
1959). 

5Flick, A. L. and Paton, R. R.: “Obstruc- 
tive Emphysema in Cigarette Smokers,” 
American Medical Association Archives of In- 
ternal Medicine, vol. 104, pp. 518-526 (Octo- 
ber 1959). 

*Lowell, F. C., Franklin, W., Michelson, 
A. L., and Schiller, I. W.: “Chronic Obstruc- 
tive Pulmonary Emphysema: A Disease of 
Smokers,” Annals of Internal Medicine, vol. 
45, No. 2 (August 1956). 

*Stocks, P. and Campbell, J. M.: “Lung 
Cancer Death Rates Among Nonsmokers and 
Pipe and Cigarette Smokers—An Evaluation 
in Relation to Air Pollution by Benzpyrene 
and Other Substances.” British Medical 
Journal, vol. II, p. 923 (Oct. 15, 1955). 

* Mills, C. A. and Porter, M. M.: “Tobacco 
Smoking, Motor Exhaust Fumes, and Gen- 
eral Air Pollution in Relation to Lung Can- 
cer Incidence.” Cancer Research, vol. 17, 
No. 10, pp. 981-90 (November 1957). 

* Proceedings, National Conference on Air 
Pollution. Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1959, pp. 4-5. 
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stantial evidence relates cancer to atmos- 
pheric pollution, the case has not yet been 
proved. “This legal metaphor is frequently 
used,” Dr. Burney added. “I submit to you 
that it is misleading. In law the suspect is 
innocent until his guilt has been proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt. In the protection of 
human health such absolute proof often 
comes too late.” 

A great deal of research is needed to il- 
luminate the dark corners of this compli- 
cated problem. There is, however, sufficient 
convincing evidence to compel action. The 
increasing U.S. annual death toll (now at 
35,000) caused by cancer of the lung permits 
no more delay. Our population must be in- 
formed, especially the youth who have not 
yet become steady smokers, 

CIGARETTE SMOKING AND CARDIOVASCULAR 

DISEASES 


(A report by the American Heart Association) 


In 1956 the American Heart Association is- 

sued a statement on smoking and cardiovas- 
cular diseases. Among other things, this 
statement indicated that the available evi- 
dence at that time was not sufficient to jus- 
tify conclusions concerning a cause-and- 
effect relationship between cigarette smoking 
and increased death rates from coronary 
heart disease. Since then, sufficient addi- 
tional knowledge has accumulated to warrant 
@ new report on cigarette smoking and its 
possible relationship to cardiovascular dis- 
eases. 
Up to the present, a number of medical 
studies have been made, nearly all demon- 
strating a statistical association between 
heavy cigarette smoking and mortality 
(death) end morbidity (illness) from coro- 
nary heart dtsease. In these studies, death 
rates from coronary heart disease (heart at- 
tacks) in middle-aged men were found to be 
from 50 to 150 percent higher among heavy 
cigarette smokers than among those who do 
not smoke. This statistical association does 
not prove that heavy cigarette smoking 
causes coronary heart disease, but the data 
strongly suggest that heavy cigarette smok- 
ing may contribute to or accelerate the de- 
velopment of coronary heart disease or its 
complications. 

Because coronary heart disease is the lead- 
ing cause of death and a major cause of 
disability in the American population, the 
American Heart Association believes that 
these studies concerning cigarette smoking 
and coronary heart disease should be called 
to the attention of the medical profession, 
allied health professions, health educators, 
and the general public. The association rec- 
ognizes the need for more knowledge and 
will continue to encourage a systematic bio- 
logical and medical research in order to de- 
termine whether a causal relationship exists 
between cigarette smoking and coronary 
heart disease and also to determine the ef- 
fects of smoking in relation to strokes and 
other important aspects of cardiovascular 
diseases. 


Some Cold, Hard Figures on the Extent 
of Foreign Glove Imports—Still No 
Threat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have taken the floor of this House fre- 
quently in the past 2 years to try to 
Point out to my colleagues the increas- 
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ing economic threat posed by foreign 
glove imports to our own domestic glove 
industry and the fine men and women 
employed in it. But figures often speak 
louder than words. And nothing, I 
think, could demonstrate more clearly 
than some figures recently compiled by 
the National Association of Leather 
Glove Manufacturers and the American 
Fabric Glove Associates just how serious 
this threat of increased imports has be- 
come. I find it hard, Mr. Speaker, to 
see how any reasonable person can read 
these figures and still maintain, as the 
U.S. Tariff Commission recently held, 
that foreign glove imports are not com- 
ing into this country in an amount 
sufficient to cause severe harm or injury 
to the domestic glove industry. 

The figures referred to follow: 

May 18, 1960. 
To Members of the Association: 

Annual import figures for 1959 have just 
been released, and we are listing various 
breakdowns, together with comparisons with 
previous years. 

WOMEN’S LEATHER GLOVES 
Chart No.1 

Chart No. 1 shows the growth of the import 
market from 1952 on. You will notice that 
we show almost a 50 percent increase in 
dozens over a year ago. At the same time, 
we point out to you that during this period 
the unit value has decreased. If the imports 
for the first few months are any indication 
of the volume that is ahead, we can expect 
another 50 percent increase, or approxi- 
mately 350,000 dozens, for 1960. 


Dozens | Unit value 


PREBLE 
SSEBRO"R 


Chart No. 2 


This chart shows the exporting countries, 
the dozens exported, and the unit value for 
the year 1959: 


Dozens | Unit value 


West Germany. 
Philippine Republic 
Belgium 

United Kingdo: 
Czechoslovakia. 
Spain 


Chart No. 3 


This chart is most interesting, because it 
gives you a 3-year comparison. You will 
note from it that Italy has now replaced 
France as the major exporting country. 
This, of course, was predicted a year ago. 

In analyzing the chart, you will notice 
there is a certain amount of stability in 
prices over the past 3 years. The top four, 
namely, Italy, France, West Germany, and 
the Philippines, retain their positions and 
account for practically all the gloves that are 
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imported. The volume of the other coun- 
tries shows very little fluctuation, and it is 
doubtful if they will ever become important 
factors in the women’s glove market. 


Dozens | Unit value 


Philippines. 
Belgium. -._. 
United Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia... 


Total dozens and aver- 
age unit value. 


Spain... 
etherlands 
adi 


Dic ccnccnteneasecwscneece 
iin ncnninenninnimntens 
Switzerland 


BERBESBSaRRSLSE 
SSSSSLTESESLES . 


Sweden. 


Total dozens and aver- 
age unit value. 


FBSeR38 
Sssssss 


BEBE 
RBS 


Peru.---- 
Yugoslavia. 


Total dozens and aver- 
age unit value.......-. 


The big volume in the women’s glove field 
is in gloves under 12 inches in length, with 
PK gloves out in front, overseem second, and 
lined gloves also making strong inroads in 
the domestic field. In the longer lengths, 
the 16 inch glove was the volume leader. 

MEN’S GLOVES 
Chart No. 1 

This chart clearly outlines the progress 
that has been made in the men’s field in 
the past 8 years and, at the same time, shows 
the decrease in unit value that has taken 
place during the same period: 


Dozens | Unit value 


00.1 3.00 
SSSz5 


BER Sen: 
252 
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Chart No. 2 
Chart No. 2 gives the various countries ex- 
porting, together with the dozens exported 
and the unit value: 


Country Dozens | Unit value 


Belgium 
Argentina. 


SERSASERBoNSBNREB 
SSSR2SSERSSaRZnesn 


Chart No. 3 
The following chart gives you the com- 
parison of the various countries during the 
past 3 years, including dozens and unit 
value: 


Country Dozens | Unit value 


SESSRERRSONSNNEB 
aSSal2SsSrezsaaneesn 


RASNES 
SS22S8 


Sas 


May 19, 1960. 
To Members of the Association: 


Annual import figures for 1959 have been 
received, and we are forwarding them to you, 
divided into various categories, so that you 
will be able to understand the extent of the 
import market. 

No comparisons with domestic production 
figures for 1959 are made, due to the fact 
that the domestic figures are not available at 
this time. 

The overall picture indicates that Japan is 
by far the leading supplier, accounting for 
better than 50 percent of all imports—and 
in some instances the charts will indicate 
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even higher. The balance of production is 

distributed mainly among the Philippine Re- 

public, West Germany, Hong Kong, and Italy. 
Chart No. 1 


Single and double woven cotton, of fabric 
knit on warp knitting machines. Tariff 
paragraph 915. Commodity schedules 3090- 
100-110. Duty 30 percent, established Sep- 
tember 1, 1955. 


Country Dozens | Unit value | Total value 


$4.38 
9.37 


$1, 880, 166 

West Germany. 1, 425, 624 

Philippine Re- 
public 

Hong Kong. -.-.---.. 

Italy 

France 

United Kingdom. -._ 

Portugal. 


152, 112 
134, 212 
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Chart No. 2 


Comparative 3-year chart for single and 
double woven cotton gloves. Tariff para- 
graph 915. Commodity schedules 3090-100— 
110. Duty 30 percent, established Septem- 
ber 1, 1955. 


Country Dozens | Unit value 
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is divided among other countries. 
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Also included in chart No. 3 is a special 
category “Other Vegetable Fibers,” a woven 
fabric, but not cotton. To date we have not 
been able to identify this fiber. 


Chart No. 3 


Cotton, woven. Tariff paragraph 915. 
Commodity schedules 3090-800. As of July 1, 
1959, the commodity schedule was divided 
as follows: 3090.810 includes gloves of chief 
value cotton and 3090.820 of chief value vege- 
table fiber, other than cotton. Duty 25 per- 
cent. 


Dozens | Unit value | Total value 


Cotton, woven: 
RS 


1958 
Other vegetable 
fibers (not cot- 


1 Above figures are reported for last 6 months of 1959. 
Chart No. 4 


Cotton—in part handmade lace. Tariff 
paragraph 1529(a)(12)(13). Duty 45 per- 
cent, established June 1, 1951. Commodity 
schedule 3090.850. 


In the cotton knit or crocheted classifica- 
tion, which is identified as chart No. 5, Japan 
accounts for 75 percent of the volume, the 
Philippines for approximately 10 percent, 
Italy 13 percent, and what remains is divided 
among a few other countries. 

Chart No. & 


Cotton, knit or crocheted. Tariff para- 
graph 917. Commodity schedule 3090.900. 
Duty 40 percent, established September 1, 
1955. As of July 1, 1959, the commodity 
sohedule was divided as follows: 3090.910 in- 
cludes gloves of chief value cotton, and 
3090.920 includes gloves of chief value vege- 
table fiber other than cotton. 


205, 489 

353, 057 
Other vegetable fiber (not cotton). None 
reported. 

Chart No. 6 merely gives you a quick run- 
down of the volume increase, both in units 
and in dollars, of cotton gloves during the 
year 1959 over 1958. 

Chart No. 6 


Cotton 


1959 
Dozens Total value Dozens 


948, 361 $6, 015, 724 857, 634 
57, 536 211, 785 40, 507 
15, 370 69, 200 7, 890 
80, 282 285, 404 78, 462 


1, 096, 548 6, 532, 113 979, 493 
Note.—Unit increase 1959 over 1958: 117,055 dozens, 


or 10 percent. Dollar increase 1959 over 1958: $565,480, 
or 10 percent, 


SYNTHETICS 


The synthetic glove market shows some 
extreme fluctuations and a very definite 
change in areas of production. Japan main- 
tains its commanding lead, Italy takes the 
second spot in 1959. Hong Kong has made 
tremendous progress, while West Germany 
shows an increase over 1958 but a substan- 
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tial loss from 1957. The Philippine Republic 
is down from 192,000 dozen in 1957 to 16,000 
dozen in 1959. Chart No. 7 gives the imports 
by countries during 1959. 
Chart No. 7 

Synthetic seamed gloves. Commodity 
Code 3840003. Tariff paragraph 1309. Duty 
25 cents per pound, plus 3214 percent. This 
schedule was discontinued as of January 1, 
1950. 


Total 
dozens 


Total 
value 


$2,091, 861 
724, 203 


Unit 
value 


Country 


611, 144 
192, 241 
144, 280 
89, 568 
16, 373 
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Chart No. 8 
Comparison of synthetic seamed gloves for 
1959, 1958, and 1957. Commodity Code 
3840003. Tariff paragraph 1309. Duty 25 
cents per pound plus 3214 percent. 


Country 1959 


611,144 


BABE sds cncnaeneccescoe= 192, 241 


Hong Kong. 
West German 


Belgium. 
Switzerland 


1, 158, 821 
733, 600 
1, 014, 096 


$3, 914, 413 
2, 768, 610 
6, 625, 054 


Chart No. 9 


Total fabric glove imports. Includes all 
cotton, other vegetable fibers, and synthetics: 


Chart No. 10 
Silk gloves 


Dozens | Unit value 
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National Captive Nations Week 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with Public Law 86-90, private 
citizens from every section of the coun- 
try have recently formed the National 
Captive Nations Week Committee, with 
headquarters at 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. This committee of 
over 250 leading citizens has as its sole 
purpose the observance by all Ameri- 
cans of Captive Nations Week which 
commences on July 17. Along with 
many of my colleagues in the Congress, 
I am happy to be an honorary member 
of this committee. 

In preparation for the nationwide ob- 
servance of the first anniversary of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, the national commit- 
tee is currently distributing a brochure 
entitled, “Captive Nations Week, July 17- 
23, 1960.” I hope that copies of this 
brochure reach every community in this 
Nation. The guideposts of the National 
Captive Nations Week Committee are 
peace with honor founded on a policy of 
justice and freedom for peace and 
friendship among all nations, including 
the many captive and occupied non- 
Russian nations within the Soviet Union. 


The need for this type of organization 
is described by its chairman, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, professor of economics at 
Georgetown. University in an address 
delivered before the 1960 women’s forum 
on national security, entitled “Peace 
With Honor.” 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an excerpt from this address which was 
published in the April issue of Vital 
Speeches. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE INTELLECTUAL GAP RE U.S.S.R. 


When I authorized the Captive Nations 
Week resolution last year, little did I antic- 
ipate that its able sponsorship and passage 
in our Congress would provoke Khrushchev 
to think that this intellectual gap in our 
country has been spontaneously closed. His 
actions showed that he fears this deeply, 
and with good reason. Once this gap is filled, 
in our eyes and the eyes of the free world, 
Russia will dwindle to proper size. Russian 
propaganda, which exaggerates the Potemkin 
Village achievements of science, technology, 
economics, and education in the USS.R., 
would suffer irreparable losses. Our added 
Knowledge, understanding, and perception of 
the Soviet Union, if skillfully used, could 
render Moscow indefinitely insecure within 
the Soviet Union itself. They would elimi- 
nate, too, many of our baseless fears. 

It is not a stroke of superpatriotic 
rhetoric to declare that, on the basis of pro- 
jected current trends, easily within the next 
50 years no nation could be compared in 
total power and capability with the United 
States. The Soviet Union, factually and 
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historically, is not a nation. In addition 
to Russia and its approximately 96 million 
people, the Soviet Union consists of many 
non-Russian nations which, significantly, 
make up the majority of capitive nations in 
the entire Red empire. One of them, 
Ukraine, with its 40 million people, is the 
largest non-Russian nation behind the Iron 
Curtain. Moscow has its internal satellites 
as well as its external ones. If the external 
ones, like Poland and Hungary, are deemed 
unreliable for Moscow’s global purposes, the 
record of the past 38 years shows that the 
internal satellites, like Ukraine and Turke- 
stan, are equally unreliable. Without the 
rich capitive resources of these internal 
satellites, Russia would be a power no greater 
than an integrated Germany. Most of us 
are even unaware of the fact that about 
35 million Moslems, many with strong ties 
with Turkey and Pakistan, are held captive 
in this primary empire of Moscow. 

Give some thought to these fundamental 
facts and what they signify. These facts 
are expressed in the captive nations resolu- 
tion and Khrushchev recognized well their 
significance and their portent. Unfor- 
tunately, many of us still do not. Our 
economic and military comparisons are 
drawn on the basis of false and misleading 
concepts and definitions. There is no more 
@ gross national product in the Soviet Un- 
ion than there is a gross global product here. 
A gross imperial product, with phonetic em- 
phasis upon the GIP, is truer to fact. We 
approach a far more accurate and different 
picture of relative economic strength by only 
comparing the total output of Moscow’s 
entire empire, which includes mainland 
China, with that of the free world alliances. 
The difference is staggering. Comparing the 
United States, which is a nation, with the 
Soviet Union, which is an empire of many 
subjugated nations, cannot suit Moscow’s 
propaganda mill better. It conceals all the 
facts of economic colonialism within the 
U.S.S.R. itself. 


For the same basic reasons, our military 
comparisons are askewed. If we deem the 
armed forces of the external satellites as 
being unreliable for Moscow, there are firm 
grounds for a similar evaluation of the armed 
forces in the U.S.S.R. About 45 percent of 
these forces consist of captive non-Russians, 
and these, by basic policy, are largely dis- 
persed from their respective homelands in 
this substrate empire. Our memories are 
short, and our perspectives are narrow. 
Only in the past world war, millions of these 
non-Russians deserted to take up arms 
against Moscow. In the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, Ukrainians, Russians and others joined 
with the Hungarian patriots. In Napo- 
leonic times, Alexander I threatened Europe 
with his armed might; before World War I, 
Czar Nicholas IL scared Europe with the 
“steamroller,” his imperial armed forces; and 
now Czar Nikita engages in nuclear black- 
mail. In three major wars in this century, 
the multinational forces controlled by 
Moscow disintegrated early in the deadly 
game. On the basis of these facts and more,- 
ohe can understand why at the end of the 
recent 2-day session of the Supreme 
Soviet, the delegates were whisked away to 
see a performance of Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace.” Their self-assuring theme song was 
that “no conqueror will ever again march 
through Moscow.” Contrary to popular 
myth, both Napoleon and Hitler were de- 
feated not by the empire’s forces but by the 
emptiness of their ideologies. Both had 
nothing but continued slayery to offer to the 
Russian and non-Russian nations in Mos- 
cow’s empire. 

We, of course, seek to conquer no one. 
But we richly possess an ideology which 
emphasizes that freedom is indivisible. 
And in the permanent cold war it is the 
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deadliest weapon against Moscow’s totali- 
tatian empire, the Soviet Union. Terms like 
“the Soviets,” “the Soviet people,” “the 
Soviet nation,” or Russia as an equivalent 
for U.S.S.R. are marks of our intellectual lag 
regarding this basic empire. This lag is 
shown, too, by the fact that nowhere in our 
Government is there any continuous study 
made of the sensitive relations between 
Moscow and its internal satellites. Our ig- 
norance along this fundamental line is ap- 
appalling. We're like a football team facing 
an opponent without the advantage of a 
scout’s briefing on his basic weaknesses. 
You wouldn’t believe it, but two years ago 
an obtuse attempt was made to eliminate 
the non-Russian languages beamed by our 
Voice of America to the U.S.S.R. Thanks 
to a few alert Congressmen, the peoples 
there were spared listening to our programs 
in the language of their Russian captor. 


THE WILL FOR FREEDOM 


Now, finally, the why of our position on 
peace with honor. Principles and know- 
how are mute without the human will to 
enforce them. Our will for freedom is not 
just an emotion; it is a certitude, a vision 
with a rational outlook. On the basis of 
our principles and the capabilities set by our 
know-how, this will works creatively to 
mold that world order allowing for the 
free and maximum fruition of individual and 
national potentialities. Our conception of 
world order, based on rights and law, is the 
very negation of Moscow’s colonial and im- 
perialist totalitarianism. This will for free- 
dom creates, not just preserves; it moves for- 
ward, not just rests; it is determined to see 
things through on the time-honored prin- 
ciple that the best defense is the offense. 
We are so growth-conscious today about our 
economy, foreign trade, the underdeveloped 
counties, space exploration and other fields: 
the one area we should be most growth- 
conscious is the state of world freedom. 

In this eventful year, you and your or- 
ganizations can do much to further this will 
for freedom: 

(1) 1960 is a Lincolnian year, the centen- 
nial of a Presidency whose immortal words 
on the impossibility of half free and half 
slave applies on a global basis today. 1976 
will be the 200th anniversary of our 
Declaration of Independence for which we 
should prepare with clean consciences and 
firm hearts. Instead of long-run economic 
plans, let us initiate in the spirit of our liv- 
ing revolution a 16 year freedom plan for 
spiritual rededication and a politico-psy- 
chological force that would stir the hearts 
and minds of people throughout the world; 

(2) More than anything else, Khrushchev 
wants our acquiescence and consent to the 
permanent captivity of the over 20 na- 
tions in his vast empire. His sputniks, 
lunicks, and missilnicks are all diversionary 
means for attaining this crucial objective. 
Unless we are bent upon suicide, this we 
could never allow to happen. In terms of 
our principles, not to say national strategy, 
such an accommodation is unthinkable. 
Your organizations can give full expression 
to this by preparing now for the first anni- 
versary of Captive Nations Week this July; 

(3) The record shows that all recent sum- 
mits have resulted in grave disadvantages 
for us. Two years of clever propaganda by 
Moscow has sucked us into another summit 
and perhaps a series of diversionary talk- 
fests. Even now Khrushchev is reviving 
pressure on West Berlin. You and I can urge 
our President that the summit agenda in- 
clude the basic issues of the captive nations 
and an integrated Germany and that our 
stand on West Berlin, which is only the tail 
of these issues, be firm and uncompromising. 
Before long we shall learn that the only self- 
respecting way to treat a totalitarian Ruse 
sion is by firmness and confident resolve; 

(4) To close the serious cold war gap, 
your organizations can help immensely in 
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this by supporting the important bills in 
Congress (H.R. 3880 and 8S. 1689) proposing 
the creation of a Freedom Commission and 
a Freedom Academy; and 

(5) We are constantly told to learn about 
and understand other peoples and nations. 
By all means. From the viewpoint of our 
own national security, I believe you will 
agree that a working knowledge and under- 
standing of the many non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. ranks high in priority. You 
can develop this important interest which 
basically is in the interest of our own na- 
tional security. 

By doing what you believe in is the true 
exercise of the will for freedom. Our will 
for freedom is the backbone of the will to 
freedom among the enslaved. This will is at 
the core of peace with honor. This will is 
ably represented by you. 


The Social Security Inverted Pyramid— 
No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing a continuation of the discussion of 
the social security program by W. Rulon 
Williamson, original actuary of the 
Social Security Board: 

SocraL SECURITY AND THE CONGRESS 
(By W. Rulon Williamson, research actuary) 
4. THE INFINITE—THE PERPETUITY 


Each generation fights the influence of 
the “dead hand” of the past, with varying 
degrees of success. Perpetual trusts have 
been established for certain purposes. The 
custodians of these funds often find it 
harder and harder to carry out the terms of 
the trust. Andrew Carnegie established the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, as a perpetual trust. And 
while he still lived, within 5 years of the 
founding, the flaws in the system showed 
up. After 13 years no more entrants into 
the “century of colleges” were to have the 
prospect of a pension from the system—but 
in spite of this curtate coverage, the system 
is apt to last a hundred years to do all that 
may be possible to maintain equity. The 
capacity “to do harm” is tremendous. The 
OASI system has many of the vagaries of 
that unfortunate Carnegie impulse to bribe 
unsuspecting students into a poorly paid 
profession by the apparent promise of a free 
pension at the end. 

I see no justification whatever for as- 
suming that any system could carry on for- 
ever. I believe that nature abhors a per- 
petuity even as nature abhors a vacuum, 


5. WELL-ESTABLISHED ACTUARIAL METHODS 


There have been actuarial methods devel- 
oped for the ordinary level-premium life 
business and the level-premium annuity 
business. They go back for 2 centuries 
at least in their evolution. Industrial in- 
surance—that enterprise of very small pol- 
icy issuance in tremendous numbers—goes 
back in England over a century. Our group 
life insurance has a 50-year history, but in 
1935 it had had only a quarter-century of 
experimentation—with little growth during 
the final 5 years. The group annuity busi- 
ness and the noninsurance company pen- 
sion plans are largely an evolution of the 
last 20 years. To some extent the large 
growth of these 20 years followed hard upon 
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the punitive rates of taxation on persons 
and on corporations, with large tax ex- 
emptions for approved pension plans. World 
War I had a similar influence along with 
the flu epidemic of 1918 in triggering the 
small start of group life insurance into 
vigorous growth through the emphasis upon 
the precariousness of life. In World War 
II there was also heavy taxation, the feel 
of inflation, and the underscoring of the 
rigors of old age to help build all sorts of 
pension plans. These new plans have not 
yet proved themselves over the span of a 
business cycle. There is, as run by private 
enterprise, a greater sense of costs than has 
been the case with the Federal Government. 
The unhealthy labor monopoly affects both 
systems—but fortunately there is more com- 
petition among the separate companies than 
can be felt in big Government. The know- 
how in private pension plans is still accu- 
mulating, and the techniques are still evolv- 
ing. 

The airy attitude that 2 centuries of step- 
by-step development of life insurance within 
closely limited experiments, while mortality 
rates were steadily improving, could be 
transferred to open-end accounts of the 
annuity type with continuous increase of 
potential burden is completely unjustified. 

Social insurance or security has come crop- 
pers in country after country. It has helped 
to develop inflation. It has robbed citizens 
of basic responsibilities and choices. It has 
been tried and tested, all right—and found 
wanting. 

6. ACTUARIAL BALANCE 

This is pure fiction. The OASI is never in 
balance, and concern for balance seems never 
to have kept expansion down. Instead, that 
favorite budgetary trick of asking twice what 
one expects and then getting half what is 
asked and all one expects is treated as cost 
consciousness, and hats are thrown in the 
air in celebration. Each temporary reprieve 
to solvency is promptly celebrated by addi- 
tional prospective outlay, frequently with no 
visible hiatus. 


7. SELF-SUPPORT 


After three decades of deriding the per- 
sonal desire to be self-sufficient, it is fre- 
quently said that a large part of labor has 
double the real wages of the unlamented 
past—the pre-New-Deal past. If this is true, 
the normal expectation of larger self-support 
is that men should meet their own bills from 
their increased earnings. The appetite for 
subsidy seems, on the contrary, to have 
grown. 

The denial of the individual's capacity for 
self-support, the affirmation that he more 
and more needs subsidy, leads to the claim 
that the system has to be self-supporting, to 
@ constant increase in personal taxes, and to 
employer’s taxes without regard to his ca- 
pacity to pay them. All this has a hollow 
ring. To add a second income tax to the 
first, and to call the imposition equity, prob- 
ably does delude him. Under section 1104, 
the taxpayer is far from sure of his support 
from the system. So far the OASI taxes he 
has paid are merely a gesture toward meeting 
his individual benefits. If he doesn’t know 
it, he should be told. 


Career Key Awards Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the fu- 
ture strength and progress of the coun- 
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try depend upon how well the youth of 
today learn and accept the important 
responsibilities of enlightened citizen- 
ship. In planning for a meaningful fu- 
ture, a young person must give careful 
consideration to the set of values by 
which he or she will be guided during 
adult life. 

The meaning of a chosen career and 
the feeling of worth that must accom- 
pany this individual choice are indeed 
crucial for a fuller and more satisfying 
existence. The Girls Clubs of America 
and the Reader’s Digest Foundation, co- 
sponsors of the Career Key Awards es- 
say competition, realized the importance 
of this subject when they based this 
year’s content on the topic “What a Ca- 
reer Will Mean to Me.” 

I am most happy to announce the 
names of the nine teenage girls who were 
designated as regional scholarship win- 
ners: From my own State of New York, 
Marcia Czyzewsk, of Schenectady, N.Y.; 
Margaret Ann Smith of New York City; 
and Judy Ann Davenport of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Maryka Ruth Matthews of 
Franklin, Ind.; Bonnie Nelson of Nor- 
folk, Va.; Catherine Callahan of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Daryl Hymoff of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Maureen Lucille Connolly 
of Pittsfield, Mass.; and Gloria Olsen of 
National City, Calif. 

These young women have made a 
great contribution to the building of a 
more significant future and we recog- 
nize and thank them for that contribu- 
tion. Only through thoughts similar to 
those expressed in the prize-winning es- 
says which follow can we be sure of 
strengthening and securing that future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the nine 
essays relating to the subject “What a 
Career Will Mean to Me,” written by the 
aforementioned girls, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WuHatT A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Maryka Ruth Matthews) 

A career, to me, is a chance to make a con- 
tribution to humanity. It is my responsi- 
bility to mankind. I owe a debt for the 
privilege of being alive—for the sheer joy of 
living. It is as though I took out anIOU 
in order to be born. This document would 
say, “For the loan of one life and its talents, 
I owe you (humanity) a contribution.” 

Career comes from the word to run, as 
to run a race. I will be running that race 
and my goal will be to pay my debt. With 
this in mind I can never give up and Say, 
“So what?” For I have been given the su- 


preme gift—the gift of life—and though I 


can never hope to stamp my IO U and mark 
it paid in full, I must push on toward the 
goal. 


I can’t just work at any job. This career 
must be the particular thing for which I have 
@ talent and for which I feelacall. As some- 
one once said, “A call is seeing a need and 
feeling within oneself the ability to answer 
it.’ For that I must be prepared—prepared 
by an education which makes me aware of 
the world and its ideas. 


My career won’t be important because of 
the classes I teach or the lectures I give, but 
because of the lives I help to mold; it won’t 
be important because of the papers I type, 
but -because of the influence those papers 
have on people; it won’t be important be- 
cause I give vitamin A, or vitamin B, or pre- 
scribe penicillin, but because by giving these 
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I help to rebuild life. It will be the total of 
my life, my debt, my responsibility—my 
career. 


WaT A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Judy Ann Davenport) 


My career, as a legal secretary, will mean 
to me the fulfillment of adream. This dream 
was so real and vital to me that I made a 
definite promise to myself to inquire and in- 
vestigate its requirements and possibilities. 
This I pursued on and my course was begun 
in high school. I sought the best that I 
could to further this innermost desire that I 
not only had promised myself but likewise 
my parents, teachers, and friends, and lastly 
but not least, my God. Therefore, my career 
is in response to a promise that is sacred 
to me. 

Services will be rendered through my 
career. It will be work carefully given, with. 
determination to render efficient services. 
There are innumerable ways in which a see- 
retary may make herself indispensable and 
further study through college courses would 
help me find these ways. The full import is 
in the word confidential; a secretary, in the 
executive’s vocabulary, is his alter ego or 
other self, a person who commands his com- 
plete confidence and can be trusted with the 
secrets of the business. . 

A legal secretary must know good etiquette 
in business life. Good business manners 
help to open the doors of opportunity, gain 
the respect and liking of both superiors and 
associates. 

It would not be amiss for me to admit that 
my career will mean security to me. 

My career will be a life of dedication and 
determination to n the nearest thing to 
perfection in finding the answers to all the 
ways and means of legal secretarial service. 

Wat A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Bonnie Nelson) 

I would like to be a social worker and work 
with people. Preparing for this type of 
career would better prepare me to serve my 
fellowman. Further education would better 
prepare me in giving guidance and help to 
others, There also seems to be a great fu- 
ture in social work. Iam particularly inter- 
ested in girls club work. Having spent sev- 
eral years in a girls club and enjoying it, I 
know how much a worker in this field can do 
for others. 

In the changing world of today so many 
homemakers who used to have only the job of 
keeping the house, now work in public 
places. Jobs that only men once could hold 
are now occupied by women as well. Statis- 
tics show that at the present rate of employ- 
ment, within 5 years, 75 percent of the 
American homemakers and young women 
will hold positions in public places. I feel 
it is necessary to choose a career and prepare 
for this new role of the American woman. 
It only stands to reason that if one is pre- 
pared she will not only be able to be of 
greater service but will also receive better 
living wages. 

I feel that higher education for the career 
I have chosen is necessary. A division of 
college is not too far from my home. I hope 
to be able to enter the division and begin my 
college work in September 1960. However, 
my father and mother will find it hard to pay 
for very much of my expense so I hope to be 
able to work part time. A scholarship such 
as this would certainly be a blessing to help 
me get my first year of college work. 


Wuat A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Catherine Rita Callahan) 

A career to me will be an opportunity to 
serve my community to the best of my abil- 
ity and, at the same time, to suuport myself 
financially. 

I have chosen the teaching profession as 
the career which will be most desirable to 
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me. In this career I can further my own 
development and growth while I am serving 
my community by helping others to grow in 
character and mind. 

I will be given the opportunity to help 
teenagers through the most difficult years of 
their lives. In doing this, I hope to make 
school as beneficial and enjoyable for teen- 
agers then as it is for me now. 


Wuat A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Marcia Czyzewski) 


A career is a dream, an aspiration which 
lies in the hearts of many. A career is one 
of my major goals. What will it be? The 
fulfillment of many hopes and efforts, a 
product of arduous work and spent energy, 
yet a proud facet of my personality and a 
broadened horizon in my immediate en- 
vironment. 

What will a career mean to me? It will 
mean stability in the busy world. It will 
be security. A career will be psychological 
security in that it will provide me with a 
feeling of being needed. It will be material 
security founded in the fact that I will re- 
ceive remuneration for the services my 
career renders. The career for which I 
would like to train involves an opportunity 
to help people to better their lives. In this 
way I would make myself a useful member 
of society. 

WHat A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Margaret Ann Smith) 


“Climb every mountain, cross every stream, 
follow your rainbow till you find your 
dream.” The words of this song express my 
ambition for the future, The mountain rep- 
resents years of learning and experience. 
The stream is a steady flow from knowledge 
to greater wisdom. The rainbow is the 
azure blue sky visioned through windows of 
the girls club, the red is the laughter and 
gaiety on the children’s faces, and the gold 
is the dignity and pride won through de- 
velopment of their character. The dream is 
the opportunity and privilege of making the 
world a better place in which to live by 
guiding and counseling the girl youth of 
our Nation. 

A career in social work presents a chal- 
lenge in gaining the faith and respect of 
these children. This, I think, can be ac- 
complished through a genuine liking and 
enthusiasm for these youngsters and by a 
generous capacity for caring about their well- 
being. 

During previous years, the girl’s club has 
given me some place to go other than a 
tenement stoop or a lonely room. It has 
provided me with the opportunity to par- 
ticipate with old and new friends in a 
variety of activities. For the past 6 months, 
I have been employed at my local girls 
club. Through my work here, I have be- 
come more aware of the energy, intelligence, 
and patience it takes to be a staff worker, 
as well as, the sincere love the staff have 
for the girls. This has strengthened my de- 
sire to pursue a career in social work, It 
has also served as a beacon, for I now real- 
ize the necessity of a college education in 
fulfilling my dream. Through the courses 
offered in social work, I hope to learn more 
about what motivates children’s behavior, 
and also learn leadership methods to guide 
me in my work with them. Through an 
expanded education, the knowledge which 
I acquire will give me a better understand- 
ing of society, and thus, a greater capacity 
to be of assistance to the children with 
whom I shall work. 

The attainment of my goal will be reached 
only when I know that I have instilled in 
girls the principles of good citizenship, 
sound values, and respect for humanity. I 
am sure there is no greater gift than the 
deep satisfaction acquired in helping people 
to give fuller, richer, and happier lives as 
mature and self-sufficient individuals, 
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Wat a CaREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Gloria Olsen) 


Time is an element which has changed 
many factors in life. Not many years ago, a 
Woman was not seen behind a desk nor in & 
factory, but in a home as a housewife. 

As time progressed, women were accepted 
into the world and took on many roles. 
They found a need, as I have, to gain knowl- 
edge through education. 

My life’s dream has always been focused 
on children. My experiences as a summer 
staff member at the girls’ club have definitely 
proven to me that I want to succeed in a 
related field of social work. But today this 
cannot be accomplished without a higher 
education. 

To me, education means a gain in knowl- 
edge which can never be lost, and a step 
forward to my life’s work. 

“There is gold, and a multitude of jewels: 
But the lips of knowledge are a precious 
vessel.” 

A gambler can win a million dollars and 
lose it by a spin of the wheel. A student, 
however, gains knowledge through education 


and never loses it regardless of how suc- 


cessful. 

I have worked as a cashier, a salesgirl and 
have done office work in school. I learned 
many interesting things in these jobs, yet 
when I worked as a counselor with children, 
I found that service to others was my choice. 

I plan to work for an associate in arts de- 
gree in social studies. This curriculum is a 
basic preparation for students going into 
public service. It feel that it will undoubt- 
edly motivate me on to higher education. 

I am earning thy way through college to 
fulfill a desire to gain knowledge through 
education. To apply myself to helping chil- 
dren is the goal which I hope to attain suc- 
cessfully. Therefore, I feel that it is a priv- 
ilege to compete for this scholarship. 


Wat a CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Maureen Lucille Connolly) 


When the word “career” is mentioned, 
most people immediately think of a means 
of earning a living. Nevertheless, to me it 
has a much more involved connotation. A 
career is my way of serving the people of my 
community. I have been presented the basic 
tools, my public education and training; 
now it’s up to me to pay them back in 
worthwhile service. 

My career, physical education, is one of 
the best ways I know of serving my com- 
munity. There will soon be much leisure 
time in the working world due to automa- 
tion. If I can prepare young people to 
derive pleasure and health from physical 
activity in this world of tomorrow, I will 
be helping, in my small way, to solve a 
problem of paramount importance. There- 
fore, at this time, it is necessary that I work 
as hard as I can at school, and take ad- 
vantage of every available opportunity in 
school and in my community. 

My girls club has offered me many of 
these opportunities. By working with the 
children, I was able to ascertain my apti- 
tude in my chosen field of physical educa- 
tion. If these girls gain so many benefits 
and derive such enjoyment from their club 
activities, why shouldn’t all girls do like- 
wise? My ambition is to plant this desire 
in the younger generation, so that in follow- 
ing it through, they may become well- 
rounded, happy citizens, when they have 
to take on the responsibility of their adult- 
hood. If, in any small way, I can feel that 
I’m helping someone reach this goal, I, in 
turn, will have reached mine. 

I have not decided yet exactly where I 
wish to teach upon completing my educa- 
tion, but if it is in a school, rather than a 
girls club, I would still be able to give volun- 
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teer service to such an organization. Not 
only would I be able, but it would be a 
privilege to repay the club for all it has 
done for me, 


Wat a CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
_ (By Daryl Hymoff) 

All over the world people are interested in 
the conquest of space. While they aim for 
the moon, I gaze about the earth for a suit- 
able position, my place in this universe. 
Many of my contemporaries have had, since 
elementary school days, aspirations for a 
definite career. One has hopes of becoming 
a geologist; another expects to startle the 
world with her paintings; and a third wishes 
to become a dental hygienist. For me, how- 
ever, there has been no particular dream. 
It is not that I have never considered my 
future. At the age of 7, I wanted to be a 
nurse; at 10, I had visions of being a fashion 
designer; and at 13, I was content to be a 
medical secretary. I have taken every op- 
portunity to investigate vocational fields. 
In school I have noted the various positions 
in education. Through religious group ac- 
tivities, Girl Scout camp training, and ac- 
tive participation in the girls’ club program, 
I have obtained a broad view of social service 
work. My latest endeavor, a part-time office 
job, will give me a picture of the business 
world. 

With this background, I shall enter the 
1960 class at a university. Here, after one 
year of broad subject matter, I hope to see 
which door beckons me. Once I have com- 
pleted my college education, I shall be ready 
to venture forth. Whatever my work, I shall 
look for intellectual stimulation as much as 
for social and financial advantages. I hope 
to be able to make some return for all I 
have received: the patient, understanding 
helpfulness of my family, the encourage- 
ment of my friends, the inspiration of my 
teachers. Settled at last in my position in 
this world, I hope my abilities will prove to 
be an asset to my country. 


Flag Day Program Sponsored by the Al- 
toona Little League, Inc., Altoona, Pa., 
June 15, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many Flag Day observances in 
Pennsylvania was that sponsored by the 
Altoona Little League, Inc., at the Little 
League baseball field located in Altoona, 
Pa., on Wednesday, June 15, 1960, at 
6 p.m. 

The officials of the Little League 
headed by Joseph J. Riley are doing a 
tremendous job in fathering the six-team 
little baseball league which has the in- 
terest of some 90 little leaguers. The 
league schedule involves 40 games during 
the months of May, June and July after 
which an all-star team takes part in 
State competition among little leaguers. 

It was my privilege to present the 
Altoona Little League with a 50-star flag 
at which time I delivered the following 
address: 
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ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. Van 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT FLAG Day Pro- 
GRAM, SPONSORED BY ALTOONA LITTLE LEAGUE 
Inc., LirrLe LEAGUE BASEBALL FIELD, JaG- 
GARD STREET AND LOGAN AVENUE, ALTOONA, 
Pa., WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1960 


It is a pleasure to participate in the ob- 
servance of National Little League Week and 
to appear on this special Flag Day program 
sponsored by Altoona Little League Baseball, 
Inc. 

The flag of our country provides one of the 
most dramatic chapters in U.S. history. 

The emblem of the Stars and Stripes has 
always been a colorful reflection of American 
progress—yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

That is why this is a very special occasion. 

It marks the presentation of a new 50-star 
flag which may be officially flown for the 
first time at 12:01 a.m. on July 4, 1960. 

It is my hope that each one of you will 
remember for a long time the significance of 
this occasion and what is done and said 
here. 

History tells us that Betsy Ross, an expert 
needlewoman living in Philadelphia, made 
the first stars and stripes flag. 

According to the popular story, in June 
1776, shortly before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, Betsy Ross received a 
call from three American leaders—George 
Washington, Col. George Ross and Robert 
Morris. 

Those men told Betsy Ross that they were 
a committee from Congress and that they 
wanted her to make an American flag for 
them. 

She replied: “I don’t know whether I can, 
but I'll try.” 

George Washington then showed her a 
rough sketch for a flag. 

After some changes were made Betsy Ross 
began sewing together some bright colored 
red, white and blue coth. 

When she finished it the flag had 13 
stripes—7 red and 6 white stripes—and a 
circle of 13 white stars on a field of blue 
in the upper lefthand corner. 

George Washington and his committee 
approved the flag and Congress adopted it as 
the first official emblem of the United States 
on June 14, 1777. : 

Now, not all historians agree on the de- 
tails of the Betsy Ross story but the fact 
remains that the Stars and Stripes flag is 
more than 180 years old. 

The flag has changed as our country grew. 

At one time it had 15 stripes instead of 
13. 
And as each new State came into the 
Union a new star was added to the flag. 

Today the flag has 49 stars—and 13 stripes, 

Within a few weeks or on July 4, 1960, 
the flag will have 50 stars denoting the latest 
new State—Hawail. 

Every detail and every color in the United 
States flag has a meaning. 

Our flag tells a stirring story. 

Each star is an emblem of struggles and 
toil, danger and hardship, suffering and 
privation to win a new State from the wild- 
erness, 

The 13 stripes, representing the Thirteen 
Original States, recall the history of the bit- 
ter 6-year struggle in the Revolutionary 
War during which the Colonies stood side 
by side and fought for freedom. 

They won that war, so the 13 stripes tell 
us that in union there is strength. 

There have been many interpretations for 
the colors in our flag. 

Some people say that the red stands for 
the courage with which Americans have al- 
ways defended the United States—our way 
of life. 

The white in the flag has been likened to 
the purity of our ideals—freedom, liberty, 
justice, and the right of every American 
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to worship God according to that person’s 
own convictions. 

And the blue color has been described as 
symbolizing our loyalty and strong desire 
for peace. 

The flag is very much a part of our lives. 

It is displayed in our courts and schools 
and churches. 

It flies proudly from our buildings. 

It is in our homes. 

Every one of our ships sailing the seven 
seas carries the U.S. flag. 

We can never forget the flag. 

We should always respect it because it 
stands for everything we have, everything we 
are, and everything we hope to become. 

These are some of the reasons in my ca- 
pacity as your Representative in Congress 
that I am presenting to you this new and 
beautiful 50-star flag. 

It is a proud moment to be paying you the 
highest honor possible in this free land of 
ours. 

That honor is presenting to you this gift— 
the Stars and Stripes of the United States of 
America. 

PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America, 
And to the Republic for which it stands, 
One Nation under God, indivisible, 
With liberty and justice for all.” 


Cross County Banks Provide New Service 


to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 1960, issue of the Arkansas Banker 
contains a most interesting article on 
the work of the banks in Cross County, 
Ark., to increase their services to agricul- 
ture. The Arkansas Bankers Associa- 
tion, through its agricultural committee 
and through its membership, has taken 
the lead in improving and expanding its 
services to agriculture, and I commend 
these fine citizens of the banking profes- 
sion for their splendid work. 

The article published in the May issue 
relates to another service—a Farm Rec- 
ommendation Information Center— 
which has been set up in the banks of 
Cross County in conjunction with the 
Cooperative Extension Service. The ar- 
ticle will be of interest to Members as an 
example of how banks may better serve 
their customers and improve the econ- 
omy of agriculture in their areas: 

Cross County BANKS ProviDE NEW SERVICE 
TO FARMERS 

The Cross County banks have provided a 
farm recommendation information center as 
@ new service to all their customers in co- 
operation with Troy Jennings, county agent. 

Banks providing this service to Cross Coun- 
ty farmers are First State Bank of Parkin, 
Bank of Cherry Valley, Cross County Bank 
at Wynne and Hickory Ridge, and First Na- 
tional Bank of Wynne. 

The banks have purchased attractive 
aluminum display racks and placed them in 
the lobbies for free distribution of new and 
timely leaflets provided by the Extension 
Service. The racks are 2144 by 8% feet 
and will display 12 different bulletins. The 
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information furnished will be kept current 
by the Extension office. 

The idea of this service originated with 
8S. N. Green, cashier of the First State Bank 
at Parkin, and Howard Beasley, executive 
vice president of the Bank of Cherry Valley, 
in a discussion with the county agent on soil 
testing information. After getting good re- 
sponse to this service they decided that ad- 
ditional information would be of great help 
to their communities. 

Some of the leaflets being displayed now 
are: Instructions for taking soil samples, 
fertilization recommendations, recommended 
crop varieties for 1960, cotton insect con- 
trol, cotton diseases, chemical weed control 
on cotton, calibrating farm sprayers, rice 
disease, chemical weed control on rice, soy- 
bean production, beef cattle production, and 
controlling parasites of livestock. 


Cardinal Spellman Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following remarks were made at the 
ceremonies at the Spanish Embassy 
when His Excellency, the Ambassador of 
Spain, Maria de Areilza de Moitrico, 
presented the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Isabel la Catolica to His Eminence 
Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of New 
York. : 

The cardinal is known and admired by 
Americans of all faiths and is to many of 
them “our cardinal.” His devotion to 
our country and his patriotism have al- 
ways been an inspiration. 

The Ambassador made very special 
mention of the cardinal’s Christmas vis- 
its to our servicemen overseas. 


These ceremonies were impressive and 
dignified and as the cardinal’s remarks 
were extemporaneous I am especially 
grateful to Father Joseph Thorning for 
having copied them at the time and hav- 
ing allowed me to use them: 

In presenting the gold-and-white decora- 
tion the Spanish Ambassador spoke as 
follows: 

“Today is a day of special joy and honor 
for this Embassy, because we ‘are paying 
public homage to an outstanding figure of 
the Mother Church of Christianity. Your 
Eminence is not only a Prince of the Church, 
but also the archbishop of New York, that 
great city that has so many links with Spain. 
Indeed, the first Catholic church that was 
built in your city, St. Peter’s, was a gift 
from King Charles III of Spain, and a seat 
of honor for his royal successors is still 
preserved there today. 

“It was the Spanish Queen Isabella whose 
feminine intuition led her to help a man 
of vision, Christopher Columbus, to realize 
his dream. When other European sovereigns, 
after listening to the plans and pleas of 
Columbus, had let him depart with empty 
hands, Queen Isabella gave him her confi- 
dence and the sufficient funds for him to 
equip the ships needed for his historic voy- 
ages. Consequently, it is fitting that the 
name of this far-sighted, magnanimous mon- 
arch should be given to Spain’s famous dec- 
oration and that the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Isabella the Queen should honor 
the broad-visioned, brave Francis Cardinal 
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Spellman known as the pastor of soldiers. 
My own first memories of the United States 
of America revolve around the moving scenes 
at Christmas when Your Eminence traveled 
to American servicemen overseas. They were 
soldiers of deep religious faith. Your Emi- 
nence’s presence and payers encouraged them 
by your symbolic gestures of peace and 
friendship. Always, Your Eminence stood 
for human freedom against the menace of 
atheistic communism. 

“It is my joyful privilege to present to 
Your Eminence the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Isabella the Catholic, in the name of my 
Government.” 

In expressing his thanks for the award, - 
Cardinal Spellman made the following re- 
marks: 

“Your Excellency may be sure that I am 
happy about the ceremonies today. It is true 
that, in my travels, I have visited practically 
all the important cities and regions of Spain. 
The faith of the Spanish people, the same 
faith that inspired Queen Isabella to send 
Christopher Columbus on his explorations, 
impressed me favorably in the course of my 
observations in the Iberian Peninsula. It 
was this religious faith that won victories for 
the Spanish people in their struggle for vic- 
tory over the forces that would have enslaved 
the nation. Thanks to the triumph of Spain, 
this country is a loyal friend today. 

“I am pleased about the references made 
to my native State, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, although it seems to be 
getting smaller. You understand, of course, 
that I brought my Boston accent to New 
York. Nor do I want to lose it. One year 
when I, as a young priest took a trip to 
Europe, I prepared carefully a Sunday ser- 
mon I was asked to give on the boat. When 
I concluded, one of the passengers who lis- 
tened to my sermon complimented me by 
stating that I ‘spoke English with hardly 
any accent at all’. 

“Please extend to the Spanish Chief of 
State my expressions of happiness and grati- 
tude-for this decoration. I would also like 
to thank most cordially Spanish Foreign 
Minister Fernando Maria Castiella, who made 
the recommendation to his Government. I 
am proud to accept this honor in the name 
of Queen Isabella because, without her, none 
of us would be here.” 


Growers Say Foreign Workers Are 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF RDMARKS 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
to an article that appeared in the June 
9, 1960, issue of the Fresno Bee,. which 
points up the need for extending Public 
Law 78: 

Growers SAY FoREIGN WORKERS ARE NECESSARY 

Two leaders of farmer organizations today 
contended Mexican nationals are needed for 
work on California farms so‘consumers are 
assured of “a plentiful supply of high-qual- 
ity, low-cost food for their tables.” 

George H. Hobbs, the chairman of the 
California Growers Farm Labor Committee, 
and John V. Newman, the president of the 
Council of California Growers, said in a 
statement following a meeting of farmers 
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and farm representatives in the Fresno 
Hacienda Motel that a “work force of reserve 
agricultural workers” is needed to assure the 
harvesting of the State’s crops. 

This reserve is assured through the pro- 
gram of importing workers from Mexico, 
they said. If the program should be discon- 
tinued, as has been suggested by some per- 
sons, they asserted, “the farmers will be 
faced with a genuine catastrophe due to a 
drastic shortage of farm labor and the peo- 
ple of this country would experience a 
serious shortage of food.” 


Proposed Return to Rigid Farm Supports 
a Disservice to Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
more thoughtful observers in America 
have reached general agreement on one 
thing regarding agriculture: we cannot 
perpetuate or accelerate old farm pro- 
grams that have demonstrated their 
futility. 

The taxpayers of the country, includ- 
ing the farmers, are fed up with price 
supports that only stimulate production 
and frequently depress farm incomes and 
production controls that do not work. 

The program is a costly boondoggle 
that is unworkable and—except for its 
devastating reality—unthinkable. 

Yet, we discover that some leaders of 
the opposition party still want to hang 
on to the failures of their own design 
rather than consider the bold and enter- 
prising approach offered by the Republi- 
can administration. 

Some Democratic spokesmen still ad- 
vocate doles and controls instead of 
greater freedom wherein farmers may 
prosper. 

My views on this are strengthened 
daily as I read the editorial comments of 
the Nation’s ablest analysts. One such 
article appeared recently on the editorial 
pages of the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
and I now ask that it be reprinted in the 
Recorp—the title being, “Proposed Re- 
turn to Rigid Supports a Disservice to 
Nation”: 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
May 13, 1960] 
PrRoposeD RETURN TO Ricip Farm SUPPORTS A 
DISSERVICE TO NATION 

The proposal of the farm policy committee 
of the Democratic Party that a return to the 
programs of the Roosevelt-Truman eras 
would win farm votes this year has been 
taken apart by a man highly qualified for 
the job. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, com- 
menting on the decision of the Democratic 
planners to submit their proposal to the 
national convention in Los Angeles, branded 
it as a “sellout to servitude.” 

That’s exactly what it would be. A re- 
turn to rigid price supports to 90 percent of 
parity would be going right back to the 
breeding place of the bureaucratic disease 
that has plagued the entire agricultural in- 
dustry ever since, 
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Secretary Benson said: 

“It is a shocking commentary on the pres- 
ent confused thinking among some so-called 
experts. It is tantamount to a doctor pre- 
scribing for his patient more of what caused 
the illness.” 

Everything that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has done within the limited area 
in which it could move within the circum- 
scriptions laid down by Congress, would be 
undone if the Democratic planners have 
their way. 

The Eisenhower administration inherited 
the programs which Congress has refused to 
improve or modernize except to a very limited 
degree. The administration is not respon- 
sible for either the programs or the high 
cost of keeping them in operation. But it 
has fought to get the most for the farmer 
that it could and at the same time try to 
bring relief to the rest of the taxpayers. 

Critics of Secretary Benson have been 
highly vocal, but this decision of the farm 
policy committee to turn back to the begin- 
ning is startlingly clear evidence they have 
not been able to devise anything better than 
what the administration has sought. 

The administration policy has been to back 
away from rigid price structures and high 
parities, gradually to reduce them to the 
point where they could be done away with 
altogether, the farmer restored to independ- 
ence and the market to the law of supply 
and demand. 

That policy has been opposed at every turn 
by the same men who now admit failure to 
devise anything that has any semblance of 
success, and in their failure are asking that 
the old New Deal and Fair Deal policies be 
dusted off, policies created by depression and 
later geared to wartime needs. 

There is no depression now, and no sign 
of one. There is no war either, of the kind 
we fought under Roosevelt and again under 
Truman. There is fear, there is tension, 
true. But there is no war. 

It would be extreme folly to believe that 
the basic principles of the New Deal and 
Fair Deal as applied to the farmer can be 
resurrected and straighten out the mess. 


Deportation of the Lithuanian People 
in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Lith- 
uanians are the most numerous of the 
Baltic peoples, and among these they 
are the best known in the West. These 
3 million rugged and sturdy souls en- 
dured the oppressive alien yoke in their 
homeland for centuries, and in 1919 they 
succeeded in regaining their independ- 
ence. But the independence thus earned 
did not last long, for during part of the 
time when they were masters of their 
fate, they were surrounded by aggressive 
dictators—in Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia. And the treacherous 
designs of Communist Russia proved 
fatal to the freedom of the Lithuanian 
people. 

Early in 1940 Lithuania was attacked, 
invaded and occupied by the Soviet Red 
Army. The country was then incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union, and the 
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people enslaved. But the Soviet au- 
thorities did more than that in their 
effort to subdue the Lithuanian people. 
They arrested more than 100,000 Lith. 
uanians and deported them, under in- 
describable circumstances, to distant 
regions of the Soviet Union. That in- 
human act was performed by Soviet au- 
thorities in June of 1940, and it is that 
event which is being observed today. 


Area Redevelopment Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House an editorial which appeared in 
the June 14, 1960, edition of the Tribune- 
Democrat, Johnstown, Pa.: 

Area BILL BLOCKADE “DISTURBING” TO IKE 

In a letter to West Virginia’s Gov. Cecil 
H. Underwood, made public last Saturday, 
President Eisenhower said he was “dis- 
turbed” that hearings have not been sched- 
uled on the $180 million compromise area 
development bill proposed by the adminis- 
tration following the veto of the $251 mil- 
lion House measure. 

The administration bill is aimed at relief 
for the hard-core areas of high and long- 
continued unemployment, in contrast to the 
House bill which would have spread the 
Federal money over not only a larger number 
of industrial areas, but some 600 rural areas 
with no previous history of industrial devel- 
opment. Both, of course, included the 
Johnstown area; but, as Under Secretary of 
Commerce Philip A. Ray pointed out last 
week, this and other regions of chronic high 
unemployment would have higher priority 
under the administration proposal. 

There is still time to pass an area develop- 
ment bill before Congress adjourns early in 
July, but the time is growing short. Since 
the new administration proposal is a more 
limited version of bills which have been re- 
ported from committee and passed in both 
this Congress and its predecessor, however, 
its study in committee should require little 
time. And its quick signature by the Presi- 
dent would be assured. 

There is, however, an apparent lack of 
interest in the fate of this measure on the 
part of the Democratic liberals who were so 
vocal and so insistent only a short time ago 
in demanding the passage of a bill President 
Eisenhower was certain to veto. That in- 
cludes Senator JosePH S. CLarK of this State, 
whose interest in the passage of a bill seems 
to have evaporated now that it can no longer 
be made a partisan political issue. 

For the first time in the last three Con- 
gresses—the 84th, the 85th, and the present 
86th—there is opportunity to obtain biparti- 
san support for area development legislation, 
and to get the program started promptly in 
the areas which have had the largest per- 
centage of labor surplus for the longest 
period. The compromise administration bill 
contains more than enough money for the 
first year of such a new and untried pro- 
gram; and the experience during that year 
could, if it shows the feasibility of such a 
project, furnish the basis for larger appro- 
priations next year. 

If, however, the Democratic Congress re- 
fuses to act, in the weeks remaining before 
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adjournment, on a plan which could be 
started this summer, the only possible con- 
clusion is that its Democratic sponsors were 
interested in their partisan political advan- 
tage—not in the fortunes of the people in 
the genuinely depressed areas of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Illinois, and other coal 
and industrial States. 

This could indeed become a political issue 
in the November elections, but we think it 
will backfire on those who are now blocking 
a bill in Congress which the Republicans 
would support, and the President would sign. 


The U.S. Flag in Taos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of all of my colleagues the historic 
achievement of the town of Taos, 
N. Mex., in the continuous flying of the 
US. flag 24 hours a day since 1861. 

The flag of the United States was first 
hoisted in the Taos Plaza when New 
Mexico was occupied by American forces 
in the summer of 1846. Upon the out- 
break of the Civil War, southern sym- 
pathizers tore it down whereupon Kit 
Carson, Capt. Smith H. Simpson, Col. 
Coran St. Vrain, and Lieutenant Boggs 
‘nailed the flag to a pole which they 
- erected in the plaza and stood guard over 
it day and night. The daughter of Cap- 
tain Simpson, Mrs. Margaret Simpson 
Gusdorf, related the following story to 
the Taos Girl Scouts on February 4, 
1952: 

As you know, the Territory of New Mexico 
was invaded by Confederate soldiers and 
sympathizers at the beginning of the War 
Between the States. The Stars and Stripes 
had flown from a flagpole in the Taos Plaza 
from the time of the occupation of the 
Territory by the United States in 1846. I 
do not know the exact date that my father 
put up the flag to stay, but it was in 1861, 
when it had been taken down several times. 

My father was Capt. Smith Simpson, com- 
missioned during the Mexican War, who had 
come to Taos to reside after the brief revo- 
lution when Governor Bont was murdered 
in 1847, He was greatly enraged by these 
“Rebel instrusions” and devised a plan to 
prevent further violations. He took some 
helpers to Taos Canyon and had them cut 
down the tallest cottonwood tree that they 
could find and they brought it back to the 
plaza. It happened to be slightly crooked, 
but it was sturdy, so they trimmed it and 
prepared it for a flag. Father always kept 
@ fine large fiag or two at home, and choosing 
the current best one, he called Kit Carson, 
Colonel Coran, St. Vrain, and Lieutenant 
Boggs to assist him, and he nailed the flag 
securely to the pole, and they set it up in 
the plaza. Then they retired to St. Vrain’s 
store where the Taos Theater is now located 
at the corner of the plaza, and kept a guard 
posted there for several days, and my father 
told everyone within hearing distance that 
anyone who interfered with the flag would 
be shot. 

There was no further difficulty, and : 3 one 
of the major battles in New Mexico was 
fought near Santa Fe within a short time 
where the Confederates were defeated, there 
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were no more demonstrations in the Taos 
Valley. Father kept the flag flying, and 
since there were no ropes or pulleys attached 
to it, it was there 24 hours a day. When the 
military officers in Santa Fe heard what 
father and his friends had done, they per- 
mitted him to keep it up. 

When the first one wore out, Father re- 
placed it and continued to do so through- 
out his lifetime, and asked me to continue 
the custom when he passed on. Now we 
have a little ceremony on Memorial Day or 
the Fourth of July and put up a new flag 
so that now, as in all the 91 years, it flies 
as @ memorial to his courage and foresight 
in a crisis that threatened our community. 


I am sure all Members of the Congress 
will want to join in paying tribute to the 
memories of the great scout and explorer 
and the brave soldiers who, with their 
comrades, sought to insure that the flag 
of the United States should fly, not only 
over Taos, but over all of this great 
Union, always. 


A Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the past 
few months have seen the United States 
confronted with crisis after crisis in 
world affairs. Each crisis has mounted 
in severity and difficulty with the events 
of the past few days shocking the world. 

It is the desire of every American that 
the United States adopt and administer 
a foreign policy which is the best and 
the strongest the combined and unified 
political forces of America can produce. 
For that reason I have been, and am, a 
firm believer in a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy. Today as an expression of that be- 
lief and with the hope that an expres- 
sion of approval of this Congress will re- 
sult in the adoption of such a policy, I 
have introduced a concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in favor 
of the restoration of the princivle of bi- 
partisanship in American foreign policy. 

The idea is not, of course, original 
with me. The idea of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy dates from World War II in 
the United States. It is difficult to iso- 
late a precise moment or source of be- 
ginning. The idea of bipartisan foreign 
policy support played an important role 
in the wartime planning of postwar for- 
eign policy by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. There is no doubt but what the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the League 
of Nations Covenant after the First 
World War loomed large in the thoughts 
of those planning the new United Na- 
tions. It was during this time that a 
number of Republican leaders, notably 
Senators Arthur Vandenberg and Wen- 
dell Willkie, pressed upon their party a 
foreign policy position fundamentally in 
accord with that of the administration. 

Bipartisanship was given its first ma- 
jor test in the San Francisco Conference 
of 1945, establishing the United Nations. 
Great care was taken to make the U.S, 
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delegation representative of both parties. 
John Foster Dulles, closely associated 
with Thomas Dewey, then titular leader 
of the Republican Party, served as a rep- 
resentative of the Department of State. 
A bipartisan congressional delegation 
also participated. The apogee of bipar- 
tisan foreign policy perhaps was reached 
in the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty of 1951 which was largely drafted 
and negotiated by John Foster Dulles 
appointed by President Truman. 

I believe we are living in the most 
critical moments of world history. In 
the face of these crises and the external 
challenge which confront us our Nation 
must unite. Yes, “politics stop at the 
water’s edge.” These are times which - 
demand that we stand together—dem- 
onstrating the power of our inner 
strength to our friends—and our 
enemies. 

All Americans should be assured that 
partisan considerations are neither con- 
trolling the formulation and administra- 
tion of our foreign policy nor are parti- 
san considerations dictating the criti- 
cisms of that policy. The world should 
know that our great objective is the 
advocation of the cause of freedom and 
to make and preserve a just and lasting 
peace. 


A Noteworthy Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Eriday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the pe- 
riod immediately after the summit con- 
ference, the Russian news agency, Tass, 
sent out a tirade criticizing our col- 
league, Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, for his comments on Cyrus 
Eaton. Such propaganda is normally 
written off as typical communistic pal- 
aver but Charles McGill and his editorial 
staff of the Bridgeport Post, a Connec- 
ticut newspaper, added a sagacious ob- 
servation. The Tass statement, said an 
editorial from the Post on Wednesday, 
shows the true Russian reaction to 
truth and that is fear. Pursuant to per- 
mission previously granted, I include the 
editorial: 

How Tass Frets Asout Dopp 

For years, Senator Tom Dopp has been one 
of the prime targets of the Kremlin gang’s 
hatred. In the past they have called him 
all sorts of things, such as an unfrocked 
clergyman, and other things not quite as 
humorous. 

Tass, the Communist news agency which 
we permit to operate in Washington with as 
much freedom as, for example, the Asso- 
ciated Press, has continued to heap vitupera- 
tion and libel on the Connecticut lawmaker. 
The Senator has been so alert and so vigor- 
ous in showing up the Communists that 
Tass has developed a positive hate for him. 
Which means, of course, that they fear 
him, knowing that he tells the truth about 
them and their slippery hoodlum masters. 

The Russian “news agency” actually sent 
@ statement to Moscow, in English, without 
any censorship, blaming U.S. “military and. 
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imperialist extremists” for wrecking the 
summit conference. 

Then Tass attacked Senator Dopp as “the 
notorious enemy of peaceful coexistence and 
rabid cold warrior,” for his opinions on the 
activities of Cyrus.Eaton, the industrialist 
who holds the Lenin medal. “The American 
obscurantist (Dopp) was particularly en- 
raged by Cyrus Eaton’s consistent struggle 
to improve America’s relations with the So- 
viet Union for the benefit of world peace,” 
wrote Tass, also scoring Senators Gore and 
HICKENLOOPER, who agreed heartily with 
what Senator Dopp had to say about Eaton 
and his pro-Khrushchev, pro-Communist 
activities. 

Just imagine what would happen to an 
American reporter or news agency in Mos- 
cow, if either attempted to write junk like 
that for home consumption. Of course, they 
wouldn't do it in the first place, but simply 
for telling the truth, which Tass almost 
never does, Americans have been bounced 
out of the Soviet. 

Aside from the fact that strained rela- 
tions have made the situation serious, this 
latest attack on Senator Dopp is very, very 
funny. But it does show how scared they 
are when an American tells the truth about 
them. 


The Social Security Inverted Pyramid— 
No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Asa help for better un- 
derstanding of the whole social security 
program, I am including additional ob- 
servations from the original actuary of 
the social security board, W. Rulon 
Williamson. 

SocraL SECURITY AND THE CONGRESS 
(By W. Rulon Williamson, research actuary) 
8. INTEREST 

The pay-as-you-go philosophy, better 
called oOwe-as-you-go, or little-go-little- 
pay, then more-go-more-pay, then much-go- 
much pay, save for the accident that Secre- 
tary Morgenthau demanded twice the start- 
ing tax of one-half of 1 percent and one-half 
of 1 percent, making it 1 percent and 1 per- 
cent, does not pile up funds of any magni- 
tude to earn interest. 

The postponement of making benefit pay- 
ments to meet evident need has accumulated 
@ trust fund of $20 billion (once $23 billion, 
but shrunk to $20 billion as the fortuitous 
gain from the Morgenthau caution ran out). 
In an uncertain world, where apparently the 
Parkinsonian law that outgo rises to use up 
income seems to hold, the possible future 
payments to present covered persons not yet 
retired and to the retired primary bene- 
ficiaries and their family dependents could 
run to $683 billion, or $663 billion beyond the 
token $20 billion trust fund. That is, a trust 
fund of 3 percent of potential needs for past 
service, and that potential may well be grow- 
ing at the rate of $30 billion a year, with tax 
collections not much beyond $10 billion. 

That pays no attention to the possible 
death losses before retirement. Last year 
they reached over $1.1 billion, or twice the 
interest collections on the fund. There is no 
evidence that the interest will anywhere near 
meet the prior death benefits. It certainly is 
not expected to compound to aid in meeting 
the long-deferred age grants. 
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It may also be noted that the other part 
of social security—the Federal grants for 
public assistance, had they been charged 
against the trust fund would have exhausted 
that fund in either 1958 or 1959. The dual 
outlays for the fully Federal (National) and 
the Federal (National) subsidy to State and 
local governments for public assistance 
nearly reached 110 percent of the taxes re- 
ported as paid through 1959 as OASI ear- 
marked taxes. 

So I see no justification for discounting at 
compound interest rates from a perpetuity 
to make infinity finite. It is a farce to pre- 
tend that these tax-hungry systems will for- 
ever go unchallenged. 

9. NEED 


It is not the need of the citizen that has so 
far secured the acceptance of OASI. It is 
rather his gullibility and his cupidity. 
Seven and one-half million primary citizens 
may have paid some $3 billion of taxes 
against payments already made to them and 
their dependents, and yet to be made, to the 
potential amount of $120 billion. That 
means “2 bucks” of benefit against a nickel 
of tax. The figures are not available to vali- 
date these figures with any exactness, but the 
kick-in has been personally ridiculously low. 
And all the way through the lower benefit 
where the need is apt to be real is less 
than a third of the top benefit where need is 
improbable. Also, the truly needy year 1937 
paid out one ten-thousandth of the benefits 
of the affluent year 1959. 

10. COST FEELING 

I might be glad to hear that folks in HEW 
regard the Congress as cost conscious. Hav- 
ing watched the biennial benefit boosts—to 
be paid for by posterity—I have not witnessed 
any very effective cost consciousness on the 
part of the Congress. Of course, traditional- 
ly, this should be none of their business. 
We can admire an amateur spirit and deplore 
amateur bungling. 

OASI taxes in 1937 were one-half billion 
dollars. Twenty-two years later they were 
$8 billion. OASI benefits (and administra- 
tive costs) in 1937 were $1 million. In 1950 
they were $1 billion. In 1959 they were $10 
billion. The taxes grew 16-fold. The bene- 
fits grew 10,000-fold. The tax growth was 2 
to the fourth power. The benefit growth 
was 10 to the fourth power. It is a queer 
cost consciousness that has allowed that 
sequence. 


Navy Ignores Pearl Harbor Lesson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on previous 
occasions, I have raised my voice in 
strong protest at the failure of the Navy 
to deploy our active combat naval ves- 
sels so that there is not a heavy con- 
centration in any single location. 

Yet, as so vividly pointed up in the 
following editorial of the Seattle Times 
of June 8, 1960, the danger of a second 
Pearl Harbor has not been avoided by 
using the excellent geographic advan- 
tages of Puget Sound as a base for a part 
of the ships presently home ported in 
southern California: 

Navy Icnores Peart Harsor Lesson 

On the morning of December 7, 1941, 86 

vessels of the U\S. Pacific Fleet were snugged 
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down in Pearl Harbor. This concentration 
of naval strength enabled an enemy aerial 
force—light by today’s standards of war- 
fare—virtually to wipe out the Navy’s re- 
taliatory power and logistic support in the 
Pacific. 

America learned several bitter lessons on 
that disastrous Sunday morning. One of 
these, we though, was the necessity for dis- 
persing ships over a wide area rather than 
bunching them into a convenient and invit- 
ing target. 

That lesson, though severe, obviously is 
being overlooked. The years following the 
second World War saw the Navy’s “top brass” 
submit to the blandishments of southern 
California chambers of commerce, and unit 
by unit the Pacific Fleet has been withdrawn 
into sunny southern waters. 

On a single day in April, for example, an 
official naval report showed no fewer than 
129 ships of the Pacific Fleet berthed or at 
anchor in San Diego’s harbor. 

Arguments of defense-minded Congress- 
men and other Government officials have 
not halted the disappearance of ships from 
other west coast ports. Despite these warn- 
ings and the hardships suffered by communi- 
ties whose economies historically have been 
tied in with naval installations, the inexor- 
able move to warmer latitudes continues un- 
checked. 

It'was at San Diego that a U-2 reconnais- 
sance plane—undetected by the Navy—took 
from high altitude the aerial photograph 
exhibited by President Eisenhower on a re- 
cent television broadcast. 

The Navy was fortunate that this was not 
2 hostile plane over its massed berthing of 
ships. 


Why a National Fuels Policy Is Urgently 
Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
would like to include the following, en- 
titled “Why a National Fuels Policy Is 
Urgently Needed Now”: 

Energy is America’s bulwark of defense and 
its only hope of growth and development. 
Our country has been one of the richest in 
the possession of fossil fuels which make that 
energy possible. It is still rich in fuel re- 
sources, but today the future ability of our 
domestic oil, gas, and coal industries to sup- 
ply our needs is being threatened. 

The warnings are clear, and growing. The 
world glut of oil is causing serious concern 
among domestic American petroleum pro- 
ducers as prices are slashed and high costs 
make new exploration and drilling in the 
continental United States unprofitable. The 
natural gas industry, hampered by rigid con- 
trols, rising exploration and pipeline con- 
struction costs, and the swelling importation 
of gas from Canada, is facing an uncertain 
future. And coal, America’s most abundant 
fuel and her main dependence for the tre- 
mendous growth expected in electric power 
and industrial capacity, is existing today at 
little more than a standby production level— 
@ level that is dangerous for national secu- 
rity and threatens our future industrial 


growth. 

America’s other two potential sources of 
energy offer little hope in the near future. 
Hydroelectric power supplies only 4 percent 
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of our present total energy needs, and its 

mtial for further expansion is sharply 
limited. Atomic power as a source of do- 
mestic energy is now admitted to be many 
years in the future due to its extreme cost 
and still undeveloped technology. 

All of these facts point to the very critical 
need for development of a sound national 
fuels policy, a need that must be met at once 
if America’s essential domestic fuels indus- 
tries are to prosper and continue to serve the 
Nation in the critical months ahead as well 
as in the years of the future. 

Forty-three US. Senators and 29 Members 
of the House of. Representatives have intro- 
duced concurrent resolutions calling for the 
establishment of a joint committee of Con- 
gress to make a thorough study of America’s 
fuels and energy picture, leading to recom- 
mendations for a national fuels policy if such 
is found necessary. The National Coal Policy 
Conference strongly endorses these resolu- 
tions. 

Lack of a national fuels policy and the 
failure to plan for our current and future 
fuel needs have brought us close to a crisis 
in these great domestic sources of energy. 

orn 


On May 10 spokesmen for domestic oil pro- 
ducers from 13 States held an emergency 
meeting with the Undersecretary of the Inte- 
rior to seek reductions of foreign crude oil 
imports which they reported are making new 
domestic explorations unprofitable and 
threatening to bring chaos to the petroleum 
industry. 

Among their statements, as reported by 
United Press International: 

Sam L. Robertson, president, West Central 
Oil & Gas Association of West Texas: “Unless 
imports are reduced soon, conditions in the 
domestic industry will become chaotic.” 

Paul Schulty, president, Oklahoma Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association: Warned 
that the United States would begin running 
out of oil “when the independents lose their 
incentive to explore for new sources of oil,” 
and that “it is not now economic” to drill oil 
wells. 

R. S. Cockel, president, Ohio Oil & Gas 
Association: Independent operators “ask for 
no subsidy, but believe that imports should 
be cut or an equalizing tariff be put on 
them.” 

On May 25, the Wall Street Journal re- 


ported: 

“The Nation’s petroleum producers, badly 
shaken by sliding prices and disappointing 
demands are taking drastic measures to pull 
out of a deepening industry slump. 

“They’re cutting payrolls, reducing explo- 
ration and drilling activities, and turning 
increasingly to automation and other new 
technology to pare costs. Plagued by over- 
production, many are throttling refinery 
runs. se 8 

“While the industry scrambles for solutions 
to its mounting problems, many small finan- 
cially hard-pressed producers are quitting. 
And industry suppliers, including steel, ce- 
ment, and automotive firms, are glumly 
watching sales skid.” 

The plight of U.S. domestic oll producers is 
@ new development that has come about 
following a number of international happen- 
ings in recent years. These include: 

France has found rich new deposits in the 
Sahara Desert which are now coming into 
the West European market; Russia has en- 
tered the world oil export picture in a big 
Way, and is now exporting heavily to such 
nations as Cuba, Iceland, Finland, India, and 
other Furopean and Asian countries. 

Other nations are basking in new discover- 
les of domestic oil, seek to become self- 
sufficient soon or even to become exporters. 

As a result, capacity of present world oil 
Wells is estimated at 26 million barrels per 
day—current demand for oil only 19 million 
barrels per day. In the United States, ac- 
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cording to the US. News & World Report, 
there is an excess capacity of 2.5 million 
barrels per day from domestic producers. 

This large and complex problem involves 
domestic security, the economic interests of 
millions of American investors, the relation- 
ship of oil and other domestic fuels, tax 
revenues of the Federal Government, cities, 
school districts, and States, as well as ques- 
tions of international relations, foreign aid, 
support of our allies and competition with 
Iron Curtain nations for economic suprem- 
acy. 

The answers are far from easy. But the 
plain fact remains: America does not have a 
sound, unified national fuels policy to help 
supply them. 

GAS 


The domestic gas and pipeline industry, 
now supplying an important segment of our 
energy needs, is faced with new problems 
that will require the greatest skill and plan- 
ning to surmount. Some of these also seri- 
ously affect the economic strength of do- 
mestic coal and oil production. 

With well-head prices controlled by utility 
type regulation under the Federal Power 
Commission many gas producers are finding 
it less profitable to continue new explora- 
tions which are off sharply. 

In a desperate effort to increase gas use in 
off-peak months, both pipeline and gas 
distributors have frequently resorted to rate 
tilting, or “dumping” excess gas for steam 
boiler use at less than actual costs in slack 
seasons. This has resulted in the usurpa- 
tion of the market for millions of tons of 
coal, without appreciably solving the long- 
term problems of the gas industry. 

Such “dumping” practices spread much 
broader through the economy than their 
adverse effect on the coal industry. Fre- 
quently, they result in higher prices to do- 
mestic consumers, as has been widely publi- 
cized by recent congressional hearings, They 
also tend to create conditions of uncertainty 
in the market for all fuels, to the ultimate 
disadvantage of each, as well as to con- 
sumers. 

Now, U.S. gas, oil, and coal producers are 
faced with an influx of natural gas from 
Canada, imported to compete with domestic 
fuels without any duty—although Canada 
charges American producers a 50-cent tariff 
for every ton of U.S. coal we ship to that 
nation. 

Perhaps even more serious than the im- 
mediate economic impact on American do- 
mestic fuels industries is the danger of our 
industrial economy becoming too depend- 
ent on natural gas from abroad—even from 
such a friendly neighbor as Canada. We 
cannot forget that some Canadian leaders 
vigorously opposed these exports before the 
National Energy Board of Canada, as well as 
in Alberta where much of the gas originates, 
We have no assurance that changes in po- 
litical fortune or economic development 
would not mean these sources will be 
severly curtailed; certainly, in case of war, 
Canada would have to look first to her own 
energy needs for production, and the 
amount of natural gas she could afford to 
export could be drastically reduced over- 
night. What would then happen to US. 
industries, apartments, and homes that had 
grown dependent on Canadian gas, while 
the sources and transport facilities of U.S. 
domestic fuels had withered away? 

The problems of the domestic gas industry 
are serious, and are growing more critical 
each day, and the solution is not simple. 
But the plain fact remains: America does 
not have a sound, unified, national fuels 
policy to deal with them, 

COAL 

The American coal industry today looks 
to a steadily expanding demand for its prod- 
uct in the years ahead, although currently 
it is operating at little more than a “stand- 
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by” production level. This level must be in- 
creased quickly to prevent deterioration of 
existing mines and coal transportation fa- 
cilities if coal is to be able to meet its re- 
sponsibilities for American energy in the fu- 
ture. 

In recent years technological developments 
have resulted in the loss of two of coal’s 
former major markets—home heating and 
railroad steam engines—but the industry 
recognizes these as logical marketing devel- 
opments. It is responding with greater pro- 
ductivity, high mechanization, and product 
control to insure dependable fuel tailored to 
most exactly suit each users needs. And fu- 
ture prospects are for more than making up 
these losses in other markets—particuiarly 
electric utilities for which coal is the most 
important energy source. 

However, certain current market practices 
(and the lack of a consistent national energy 
policy) meantime are causing the loss of 
millions of tons of production and consump- 
tion annually. These include the excessive 
imports of residual oil from abroad, priced to 
sell along the Atlantic coast at any figure 
necessary to undersell domestic coal, and the 
wasteful “dumping” of valuable natural gas 
for steam boiler use, often at less than cost. 
These practices have cost the domestic coal 
industry many millions of tons of sales and 
thousands of jobs each recent year. The 
result has been widespread unemployment 
in some major coal producing areas, sharp 
cuts in railroad coal freight traffic, and seri- 
ous damage to tax incomes and the general 
economy of many states. 

Loss of skilled workers in the coal mines, 
now largely operated by highly complex, 
modern equipment, is particularly serious 
for the future. To remain vigorous, as well 
as to meet the necessary growth require- 
ments, the industry needs a steadily grow- 
ing force of trained men; instead, its work 
force is being depleted and there is little in- 
centive to bring new and capable young men 
into the mines, preparation plants and allied 
vital industries, such as the railroads. 

As a corollary danger, today’s level of coal 
production is insufficient to guarantee that 
the industry could meet demands it would 
face in case war shut off the import of oil 
and gas from abroad. To supply the energy 
fuel that our nation’s defense production 
would require in an emergency, the coal in- 
dustry would need a basic operating level of 
at least 500 million tons per year from 
which to start. This is about 80 million tons 
more than it is expected to produce in 1960. 

Thus, coal, as does domestic oil and gas, 
faces problems whose solution is vital to 
America. But the plain fact remains: Amer- 
ica does not have a sound, unified national 
fuels policy to deal with them. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND A SOUND FUELS 
POLICY 


In war, as in peace, America must depend 
on its domestic fuel sources for survival. 

Just recently, the international situation 
has deteriorated, while Russia is moving 
more and more into the international fuels 
export picture. Both these happenings are 
warnings that America is being dangerously 
remiss if she fails to adopt a policy of 
planning for the future, as well as for instant 
emergency, as far as her production capaci- 
ties are concerned. 

No one can foretell what might result 
from an all-out nuclear war. But wise plan- 
ning must realize that instead of an ulti- 
mate Armageddon, the present cold war may 
be marked in the years ahead by limited 
conflicts, political and economic pressure 
moves and even contained major wars in 
which both sides avoid destruction by the 
bomb. 

Considering the havoc wrought by Nazi 
Germany’s submarines on allied shipping in 
World War I, we must realistically appraise 
the danger of Russia’s huge fleet of modern, 
snorkel-type long-range subs, and recognize 
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that overnight they could cut the imports 
of all oil products into America to a trickle. 

We must be certain that, in any such 
emergency, our domestic fuels industries are 
capable of not only taking over the markets 
now supplied by imports but also of ex- 
panding to meet the vastly increased needs 
of a wartime economy. Under present con- 
ditions, this would be very difficult to 
achieve. If prompt action to sustain all our 
fuels industries is not taken, tomorrow it 
could be impossible. 

The American Legion clearly recognized 
this threat when its national executive com- 
mittee on May 4, 1960 adopted a resolution 
declaring that a national fuels policy 
study—‘“in our opinion, is vital to the na- 
tional defense—it is vital that we assess the 
future civilian and military needs of our 
Nation in this field.” 


WHAT ABOUT “END-USE CONTROLS” 


Opponents of a national fuels policy study 
have charged that such an inquiry by the 
Congress of the United States would soon 
lead to Government controls of fuels con- 
sumption, or as it is often put, “end-use 
controls.” One giant international oil im- 
porting company has charged that a na- 
tional fuels policy study would mean that 
the Government would tell the homeowner 
what kind of fuel he must use to provide 
domestic heat or order the housewife to 
burn a certain fuel in her kitchen stove. 
These assertions are, of course, nonsense. 

The proposal made by the concurrent reso- 
Tutions is for the establishment of a joint 
congressional committee to study the fuels 
industries of the Nation and make recom- 
mendations that may eventually comprise a 
national fuels policy—a single, overall 
guideline for this vital segment of our econ- 
omy. This, however, is going to be a sizable 
undertaking. Current estimates are that the 
study itself will occupy some 2 years’ work. 
It is, therefore, unthinkable that anyone 
could suggest at this time what substantive 
provisions might or might not be included 
in the final statement of policy. 

All that coal seeks in urging the speedy 
approval of the concurrent resolutions is an 
atmosphere of fair and open competition 
between fuels industries and a national 
awareness of the importance of energy. to 
America and its security. 


THE CASE IN BRIEF 


To sum up—America, unlike most of the 
other great nations, does not have and has 
not had a planned national fuels policy to 
insure the greatest benefit to all from its 
great national fuels resources, for the pres- 
ent and in the future. 

Forty-three Senators and twenty-nine 
Members of the House of Representatives 
have sponsored concurrent resolutions to 
authorize a joint committee of Congress to 
make an exhaustive study of America’s 
energy and fuels picture, and to determine 
the need for a national fuels policy. These 
resolutions are now awaiting action by the 
present Congress. 

The domestic fossil fuels industries are 
facing very serious problems, problems of 
such magnitude that they pose a real threat 
to our economy and to our ability to sur- 
vive if war should come. , 

The national coal policy conference, speak- 
ing for the coal producers of America, the 
coal carrying railroads, the utilities, coal 
mining equipment manufecturers and the 
United Mine Workers of America, urgently 
believes that a national fuels policy is criti- 
cally needed, and that the study proposed 
by 72 Members of Congress should be au- 
thorized and started at once. 

A congressional study of the need for a 
national fuels policy would: 

1. Thoroughly investigate all factors af- 
fecting America’s fuel needs and supplies, 
giving full consideration to the national wel- 
fare, the defense of the Nation and the eco- 
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nomic well-being of all domestic fuels in- 
dustries. y 

2. Make such recommendations to the 
Congress for remedial legislation as the com- 
mittee concluded were necessary. Any 
action then taken would be a matter for 
decision by the whole Congress. 


Newspapers Should Not Be Government’s 
Whipping Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, a free 
press is indispensable to the preservation 
of representative government. This is 
the primary reason why I oppose an in- 
crease in postal rates covering second- 
class mail at this time. Any rate hike 
would impose a tremendous hardship on 
the small daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a cogent editorial 
on the subject, dated June 14, 1960, by 
Fred Koehl, vice president of the Ash- 
land Times-Gazette, a fine daily news- 
paper published at Ashland, Ohio, in my 
congressional district: 

[From the Ashland Times Gazette, June 14, 
1960} 


NeEwsPaPers SHOULD Not BE GOVERNMENT'S 
WHIPPING Boy 


Like many of the smaller daily and weekly 
newspapers in the United States, the Times 
Gazette will be faced with a severe problem 
if the proposed second-class mail increase 
now being considered by a subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives Post Office 
Committee is favorably reported in its pres- 
ent form. This proposal would increase the 
average. postage cost per subscriber per year 
from $1.20 to $3.58, or 298 percent, and would 
affect the 2,110 families who receive the 
Times Gazette by mail. 

Much has been made of the so-called sub- 
sidy that the newspapers are supposed to be 
receiving as a result of the second-class mail- 
ing privilege which has traditionally been 
granted to newspapers. The losses attrib- 
uted to this source are in reality grossly exag- 
gerated because other types of mail are 
lumped in the second-class category and the 
Post Office Department has consistently re- 
fused to break down and separate the actual 
cost of newspaper distribution through the 
mails. 

Newspapers have consistently agreed to pay 
their share of the mailing cost but we do not 
feel that we should also pay the distribution 
costs of other types of publications which 
are included as second-class mail. We object 
to being the whipping boy for the Post Office 
Department. 

As an example—Times Gazette drivers 
travel over 150 miles per publishing day de- 
livering bundles to the post offices in Ashland 
County so the newspaper can be delivered the 
following morning. We feel that this not- 
inconsiderable expense should be taken into 
consideration in figuring the costs of distri- 
bution by mail. This is not now being done. 
If these bundles were distributed by star 
routes out of the Ashland Post Office they 
would not be delivered before the second day 
after publication. This is in no way a refiec- 
tion on the operations of the local post office 
as it is being operated very efficiently. 
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To further show the effect of this proposed 
increase the annual cost of the newsprint and 
ink per subscriber is $5.94. This figures does 
not include any of the publishing costs of the 
Times Gazette. It is a matter of simple 
arithmetic to determine that the proposed 
postal rate of $3.58 per subscriber per year 
with the newsprint and ink cost will total 
$9.52 per subscriber per year.. Since our year- 
ly subscription rate is $9 in Ashland and sur- 
rounding counties by mail, one can easily 
see what this exhorbitant postal increase will 
do to our costs. 

Such a situation leads to only one obvious 
result—the costs will have to be passed along 
to our customers. For several years we have 
heard a great deal about creeping inflation— 
his is a good example of how our Washington 
bureaucrats talk out of both sides of their 
mouths at the same time. All that we ask is 
a fair determination of our postage costs 
based on realities and not imagination. If 
you are interested in this situation we sug- 
gest that you communicate your thoughts to 
RosBERT LEVERING, Member of Congress, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., who is a 
member of the House Post Office Commit- 
tee —F. W. K. 


Which Is the Tight-Money Policy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues a very able editorial recently 
appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor. The people who have forced 
the Federal Government into the short- 
term money market by refusing to give it 
the flexibility of financing the Federal 
debt in the long-term money market 
should pay attention to the economic 
damage they have created. Attention 
has been directed to the cutback in home 
building. This, in turn, is directly re- 
lated to the great sums of money that 
were funneled out of the savings and 
loan institutions when the Federal Gov- 
ernment offered its fabulous fives. in 
order to finance in a short-term market. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
14, 1960] 

Wuicu Is THE TicHtT-Money Po.icy? 

Those who resist raising the ceiling on 
Government-bond rates vow they are trying 
to protect the small businessman and the 
homebuilder or buyer from burdensome 
interest rates. But what is the result? 

Limiting the Government to the short- 
term money market means, as Charles E. 
Walker, assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, points out, that short-term in- 
terest rates become higher than they other- 
wise would be and that this pinches con- 
sumers, small businessmen, and farmers 
who rely on short-term credit. 

Mr. Walker further notes that the dis- 
tortion in the public debt structure can 
contribute to severe drain on savings in- 
stitutions and thereby restrict the flow of 
savings into home construction. 

Confirmation of this is given by W. O. 
DuVall, president of the U.S. Savings & Loan 
League. He says: 

“Never before has the thrift business oper- 
ated in an economy which must support 
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1960 
such a tremendous public debt with such 
short maturities as we have today. We may, 
therefore, expect the Treasury to be con- 
stantly in the market for funds to meet 
its refunding and cash needs. * * * Thus, 
we have a new competitor and we expect 
this competition to increase.” 

If Congress would remove the archaic 44<- 
rate ceiling and let the Treasury attract 
long-term money from individuals and in- 
stitutions by paying a going price for it, 
some of this pressure on the short-term 
money market would be relieved. Political 
leaders would do well to examine whether 
they are helping or harming those they 
mean to befriend. 


The Twilight of Reporting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Icall to the attention of my colleagues 
a very interesting article by George E. 
Sokolsky in the April 9, 1960, issue of 
National Review. 

I would refer the readers to my speech 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives on May 2, 1960, pages 8492-8497, 
titled “Lobbying and Reporting: The 
Future of Representative Government 
in the United States” where I am discuss- 
ing the same subject from a somewhat 
different approach. 

The article follows: 

THE TWILIGHT OF REPORTING—OBITUARY No- 
TICE: DgAD, OF COMPLICATIONS, OLD-TIME 
AMERICAN REPORTING, VICTIM OF AUTO- 
MATED NEWS-GATHERING TECHNIQUES, HIGH 
Cost AND THE RACE FOR THE ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Americans are supposed to be able to read 
because general education has been compul- 
sory in most parts of the country for more 
than a century. In recent years, youngsters 
have been required to remain at school in 
some places, willy-nilly, until they are 16 
years of age; 18 in others. Surely, in so 
many years almost anyone would learn some- 
thing about something. 

The fact is that most Americans are badly 
informed, particularly about their own 
country. In a recent conversation with an 
Asiastic visitor, I had to explain this phe- 
nomenon by saying that we have become a 
nonpolitical people, that up to World War I, 
our people, all over the country, were deeply 
concerned about politics, but that since we 
have become prosperous and have moved up 
to a high standard of living, we have lost our 
interest in politics. 


If one were to take a look at the news- 
papers, say for any year between 1900 and 
1917, he would find exciting, controversial, 
fighting reporting of, the news. William 
Randolph Hearst, a tendentious socialist, 
associated with Arthur Brisbane who was 
brought up as a Fourierist by his father, 
Albert, battled for the socialization of the 
means of communication and for a broad- 
ening of public welfare. Joseph Pulitzer, a 
Hungarian Jew, a refugee from the battles 
for freedom in Europe, was fighting corrup- 
tion in government in this country. Lin- 
coln Steffens and Charles Edward Russell, 
Tadical idealists, were bringing the truth 
about the exploitation of the people into 
the press. Upton Sinclair joined them. 
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The list of competent, hard-hitting in- 
dependent, unafraid reporters is legion. 
They had to live, too—and they managed 
well because their employers were as fear- 
less as they were. Stories were not sup- 
pressed out of fear of economic pressure. In 
1907, William Randolph Hearst, wrote: 
“* * * When there are faults in our unions 
and combinations, let us correct them, but 
not deny the value of united efforts.” He 
was not afraid that antiunion employees 
would withdraw their advertisements, just 
as Adolph Ochs would not join organiza- 
tions that might become pressure groups. 


THE ADVERTISER TAKES OVER 


The newspaper sought circulation. The 
assumption was that if a newspaper had 
ample circulation, the advertiser would be 
forced to do his pitch in that newspaper. 
In fact, so rigid was the separation between 
the editorial and reporting side of a news- 
paper and the business side that people on 
one side hardly spoke to those on the other. 
Interference by the business side was re- 
garded as an intolerable intrusion. It was 
not that men were more moral than now; it 
was rather than the advertiser had not yet 
become so important. He was an indivdual, 
not an organized high-pressure group han- 
dling perhaps $100 million a year of business. 
He came in with his piece of copy, a com- 
paratively small merchant, hat in hand, to 
ask for space from a notable figure in the 
land. 

Men such as Greeley, Dana, Hearst, Pu- 
litzer, and Ochs had no fear that J. P. 
Morgan or some such person would cut their 
credit or even their newsprint supply, which 
must come from a Canadian cartel. From 
the standpoint of the independence of the 
press, the radio, or television, Madison Ave- 
nue has been the worst influence in the 
United States. Any large agency possesses too 
much economic power. It represents not one 
firm but many, not one advertiser but many. 
It can give a newspaper several million dol- 
lars a year of advertising or nothing at all. It 
can switch advertising from newspapers to 
television, from television to newspapers. It 
recognizes that as many Republicans as Dem- 
ocrats use detergents, smoke cigarettes, and 
buy automobiles. Even Communists are 
consumers. 

When the newspaper switched from being 
circulation-conscious for the sake of circula- 
tion to circulation-conscious for the sake of 
advertising, the character of American journ- 
alism was altered. Editors who had always 
ignored the business office as something in- 
ferior, became aware of the importance of 
Henry Ford or General Motors. 

Columnists usually ignore newspaper 
policies because if a man’s copy appears in 
200 or 300 newspapers, he cannot possibly 
know the policy of each one. But it soon 
becomes noticeable to him that references 
to the absurd or indecent conduct of big 
advertisers are not too welcome. He also 
notices that the President of the United 
States is not as protected as a big advertiser. 
This represents a significant loss of inde- 
pendence of the press. 

Another factor in this situation is the 
emergence of trade unionism in the news- 
paper world. Reporters do not report. They 
do not compete for a story. They go in 
packs. The press conference has become an 
instrument for the avoidance of individual 
reporting. The press conference and the 
mimeographed handout are a stultification 
of reporting. It makes the reporter a 
creature of the individual who is reported 
about. In the high noon of American 
journalism, the reporter dug out his own 
material. Can one imagine Sam Blythe 
digging up a story as one of a heterogeneous 
mob of American and alien reporters seated 
like school boys at a high school convoca- 
tion? 

President Eisenhower has followed a pro- 
cedure which lowered the status of the re- 
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porter. To the stag dinners which were 
given to advertise favorites and as a “payola” 
for those who reciprocated, he invited pub- 
lishers rather than reporters. His assump- 
tion undoubtedly was that, as a soldier 
salutes a general, so a reporter obeys a pub- 
lisher. This, of course, his experienced press 
agent, Jim Hagerty, should have told him is 
not so. Jim’s father, for instance, would not 
have written a lying word in his entire life 
nor would he have been asked to. 

There are a few publishers who can write 
their own copy but not too many. Most of 
them come up on the business side, and the 
smartest of them avoid involvements in 
writing jobs. However, a publisher can set a 
policy but he has to be an extraordinarily 
watchful man to prevent his policy from be- 
ing voided by willful reporters or every head- 
line writers. Eisenhower’s partisanship for 
the bosses has not helped him with the corre- 
spondents or the cartoonists as much as he 
believes that it has. RicHarp NIxon is smar- 
ter; he talks to anybody. But then, he is 
not yet a President. 

NO NEWS, ALL GOSSIP 


The high cost of reporting, the inadequate 
results, have forced many newspapers to fill 
their inside pages with features. It is un- 
believable how many features there are and 
how little newspapers pay for them. Advice 
to the lovelorn; advice to parents about 
children; to children about parents; what to 
eat; how to prepare it; what to drink; where 
to go to get food better than the wife can 
cook. Gossip—endless gossip about nonen- 
tities; item after item about unknown per- 
sons who, like ships that pass in the night, 
shine once and disappear. Columns of every 
kind and description. It is all ike the filling 
in a cake—something that goes between the 
first page and the editorial page. Much of it 
is useless. I recently examined half a dozen 
medical columns and wondered why the 
American Medical Association did nothing 
about them. Absentee medical care can be a 
very treacherous activity, even if, at the end 
of a curbstone activity, the medical colum- 
nist says, “Consult your physician.” 

The space filler is no substitute for the re- 
porter but what I am advocating would put 
many smaller newspapers into bankruptcy. 
They have to depend upon syndicates, wire- 
services, and other cooperative means to 
overcome the enormous costs which now face 
them. That is why so many newspapers are 
disappearing; why so many amalgamations 
take place. 

When only one newspaper exists in a city, 
the residents could be limited to one partisan 
point of view. Actually, their newspaper 
may have no point of view or all points of 
view. It is a conveyor of views. For itself, 
it may reach a common denominator of 
views. 


Sam Newhouse, the most recent and suc- 
cessful of publishers, is a businessman who 
operates newspapers without regard to views. 
In Syracuse, N.Y., for instance, he operates 
a Republican and a Democratic newspaper. 
Both are ably edited. Each is independent of 
the other. Both are independent of New- 
house. This.is a new conception of news- 
paper publishing, in the sense that the own- 
er stays in the counting house and keeps out 
of the editorial office altogether. But what 
will happen should Newhouse ever develop 
a profound sense of right and demand that 
his newspapers support his cause? He says 
that it could not happen, that he would 
never make such a demand on his editors. 
Never is a very, very finite word! 

What Newhouse is trying to do is signifi- 
cant. He is trying again to separate the edi- 
torial from the business office. He is also 
trying to eliminate centralized overhead and 
thereby to make chain newspapers realisti- 
cally profitable. Thus far, his efforts have 
been financially successful, but whether he 
can manage an empire of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television stations without 
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any editorial supervision is to be seen. At 
present the Newhouse newspapers have no 
editorial supervision by Newhouse. 

Nothing has yet come into existence which 
adequately replaces proper and complete re- 
porting. US. News & World Report comes 
very close to it. Life and Look make no at- 
tempt at reporting; they are feature publica- 
tions, like the inside pages of newspapers; 
Time and Newsweek are too limited in their 
scope. The radio and television, as they re- 
late to news, do no reporting in the sense of 
exacavating news which governments or 
other instruments of power wish to suppress. 

Curiously, where one finds good report- 
ing, albeit belatedly, is in the small, biased, 
partisan papers and newsletters. Some of 
these exist only to support hate causes. 
Some are financial tip sheets. Some are 
house organs. Some are even blackmail 
papers. One does find in them, often badly 
done, gems of information not elsewhere 
published. Such weeklies as the New Lead- 
er, National Review, the New Republic, and 
even the National Guardian sometimes pick 
up an important item which the daily press 
misses. 

The revival of adequate reporting presents 
an emotional problem. It used to be that 
boys went in for reporting at $10 or $15 a 
week because they felt the call. When they 
earned $25 a week, they bought a cane so 
that they would Iook like reporters. “Light- 
ning Louie” Zeltner, one of the best leg men 
New York ever knew, earned a very hard liv- 
ing but he never missed a story, and his 
children were proud to go into the business. 

Reporting was a profession, and men were 
proud to be part of it. It was not a trade; 
it was not a job; it was not a steppingstone 
to becoming a radio announcer or a televi- 
sion script writer. It was a proud profession 
and the final goal was to become an editor, 
which was a noble status in any community. 

Can you name the editor of the newspaper 


you read today? 


Text of Letter Addressed to “Fellow 
Liberals” 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, yesterday 
there was published in the New York 
Times the text of a letter from a num- 
ber of outstanding Americans who have 
addressed an open letter to “fellow 
liberals.” 

These 16 distinguished Americans feel, 
as they have indicated in their letter, 
that it is essential the platform of the 
Democratic Party this year pledge exec- 
utive and congressional action in support 
of the Supreme Court school decisions 
and the assurance of full voting rights to 
every American citizen. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this open letter to “fellow liberals,” 
together with the New York Times news 
story on the signers of the letter, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the news story were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Text or LETTerR To LIBERALS ON KENNEDY 

Dear FELLOW LIBERALS: Until recently lib- 
erals have divided their support for the pres- 
idency among Hubert Humphrey, John Ken- 
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nedy and Adlai Stevenson. All three men 
have demonstrated the kind of effective lead- 
ership which would make them great Presi- 
dents. The purpose of this letter is to urge, 
now that Senator Humphrey has withdrawn 
from the race and Mr. Stevenson continues 
to stand aside, that the liberals of America 
turn to Senator Kennedy for President. 

We are impressed by the fact that Senator 
EKeENNEDY has won the primaries, but even 
more by the way he has campaigned in win- 
ning them. Day after day he has expounded 
with force and clarity the great issues of the 
1960’s and has given overwhelming evidence 
of his deep commitment to liberalism on the 
widest possible range of issues. We are now 
convinced Senator KENNEDY’s adherence to 
progressive principles which we hold is strong 
and irrevocable. He has demonstrated the 
kind of firmness of purpose and toughness 
of mind that will make him a great world 
leader. 

We are as determined as you that the Dem- 
ocratic platform of 1960 meet the issues of 
the day head on. We are convinced that 
Senator KENNeEpy shares this determination. 
In particular, some of us have discussed the 
question of a strong civil rights plank with 
him, and he has assured us he favors pledging 
the Democratic Party to congressional and 
executive action in support of the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision and to what- 
ever measures may prove necessary to making 
voting a reality for all citizens. : 

We think that the real struggle at the 
Democratic convention in Los Angeles will 
be not only between liberals and conserva- 
tives but, equally and importantly, between 
the “idealists” whose major interest is in 
substantive goal, and the “professionals” who 
are mainly concerned with party control and 
political office. Senator KENNEDY has re- 
peatedly shown his willingness to sacrifice 
short-term political gains to advance the 
cause of liberal idealism. 

All of us supported Adlai Stevenson in 1952 
and 1956, and hope that he will be a leading 
foreign affairs figure in any new Democratic 
administration. But he insists he is not a 
candidate in 1960, and Senator KENNEDY, a 
man of whom liberals can be proud, is an 
active candidate who has proved his appeal 
to men and women of all ranks and creeds. 
The time has come, we suggest, to unite be- 
hind JOHN KENNEDY as the candidate of the 
American liberal movement and to work with 
him to defeat Nrxon in November. 


STEVENSON GROUP BACKING KENNEDY—16 
Urce Liserats To UNITE BEHIND SENA- 
TOR—CITE His ASSURANCES ON RIGHTS 


WasHincTon, June 16.—Sixteen former 
backers of Adlai E. Stevenson issued an open 
letter to fellow liberals tonight urging them 
to unite behind Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts as the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. 

Their letter took Mr. Stevenson, the party’s 
nominee in 1952 and 1956, at his word that 
he was standing aside and was not a candi- 
date for a third nomination. They expressed 
hopes that Mr. Stevenson “will be a leading 
foreign affairs figure in any new Democratic 
administration.” 

The group, including several eminent his- 
torians and authors, called Senator KENNEDY 
“a man of whom liberals can be proud” and 
a candidate “who has proved his appeal to 
men and women of all ranks and creeds.” 

The group emphasized the importance of 
a strong civil rights platform plank, opposed 
by Southern leaders. They claimed assur- 
ances from Senator KENNEpy that he “favors 
pledging the Democratic Party to congres- 
sional and executive action in support of 
the Supreme Court’s desegregation decision 
and to whatever measures may prove neces- 
sary to make voting a reality for all citizens.” 

Signers of the letter were James M. Burns, 
political scientist at Williams College; Henry 
Steele Commager, Amherst College historian; 
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John P. Frank, Phoenix, Ariz., lawyer; J, 
Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard economist; Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, Washington lawyer and 
attorney for the United Steel Workers of 
America, and Representative Edith Green, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Also Gilbert A. Harrison, Washington, pub- 
lisher of the New Republic; Lt. Gov. Phil- 
leo Nash of Wisconsin; Allen Nevins, San 
Marino, Calif., historian; William P. Patrick, 
Jr., Detroit councilman; Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., Washington attorney and long-time 
leader of Americans for Democratic Action, 
and John L. Saltonstall, Jr., Boston lawyer. 

Also Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard 
historian; State Senator Monroe M. Sweet- 
land of Oregon; Roger Tubby, Saranac Lake, 
N.Y., editor, and John D. Voelker, former 
Michigan Supreme Court justice and author. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, as an 
educator and one who believes that edu- 
cation is vital to our national security, I 
am proud to call attention to the recent 
achievements of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College at Buckhannon, W. Va., and to 
discuss some of its accomplishments, 

To my mind, West Virginia Wesleyan 
is a good example of the way our smaller, 
independent liberal arts colleges can 
share in the tremendous growth in the 
number of college students which is now 
taking place, and yet not sacrifice the 
intimacy, the ability to give special in- 
struction and individual attention, and 
the pleasant small-college atmosphere. 

West Virginia Wesleyan has a recent 
history of orderly and well-planned 
growth. Its student enrollment has 
doubled over the past 7 years, rising 
from 502 students in 1953-54 to 1059 in 
1959-60. Yet the annual increase has 
never totaled more than 176 students in 
any one year, enabling the college’s ad- 
ministration to make responsible plans 
for the increased student load. Thisisa 
far cry from the picture in some colleges, 
which have accepted a swelling tide of 
new students without making adequate 
plans for their training and care. Wise 
future planning envisioning a maximum 
student body of 1,250 also has been un- 
dertaken and approved. 

The college is making serious efforts to 
attract the higher caliber student who 
can benefit most from the type of train- 
ing West Virginia Wesleyan has to offer. 
Of 561 applications received for the 
1960-61 school year—compared with 371 
the year before—344 have been ap- 
proved. Of this number, 53 of the stu- 
dents ranked in the top 10 percent of 
their high school class, and all but 54 
in the top half. The school is hoping 
to add a special admissions counselor 
this year to insure even better screening 
and selection of future applicants. 

As with most such institutions, this 
growth has created a strain on physical 
facilities. But the college is meeting this 
challenge with an excellent long-range 
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plan which envisions renovation, and 
enlargement of the physical plant, which 
I might point out is one of the most 
peautiful in the entire State. An active 
campaign to raise funds on a national 
basis for a new athletic and physical ed- 
ucation center is underway, and I feel 
certain that this drive will be successful, 
for the college has enjoyed a reputation 
in sports far beyond its small enrollment 
in the past. 

Most importantly, however, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan is recognizing the fact 
that more teachers are needed to cope 
with the growing student body. This 
year, 17 new faculty members have been 
added, and the total faculty now stands 
at 57 members. This figures to a stu- 
dent-faculty ratio of 20.5, a very com- 
mendable figure, and a reduction from 
25.0 in 1955. 

The college is busy with other plans 
also. A projection has been made to 
bring the first graduate-level courses to 
the college by establishment cf a grad- 
uate school of religion. Since 140 of 
Wesleyan’s students are enrolled in pre- 
ministerial study or religious education, 
this is certain to improve the level of 
training and the service to the Method- 
ist Church, which controls the college. 

A special project also is underway to 
encourage faculty members to publish 
more papers and research projects, and 
to stimulate undergraduate students to 
assist in their preparation. This pro- 
gram has been highly successful in its 
2 years of existence, with more than 35 
publications coming from the college in 
that time. In addition, Wesleyan stu- 
dents were responsible for 8 of 17 papers 
read at the recent West Virginia Acad- 
emy of Sciences conference. 

These are only a few examples of the 
well coordinated program that is taking 
place at West Virginia Wesleyan. I feel 
certain that this excellent little college, 
now in its 71st year of existence, will con- 
tinue to prosper under the able leader- 
ship of its president, Stanley H. Martin, 
and will bring continuing credit to its 
administration and to the State of West 
Virginia. 


Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an ar- 
ticle from the June 20, 1960, edition of 
Newsweek: 

Economic GRowTH—PicK Your STATISTICS 

The great debate over how fast the econ- 
omy is and should be growing—especially 
in view of the Red challenge—should be- 
come fierce this election year. Many an 
American will ask: “Are they all talking 
about the same economy?” 

A few hints on how to weigh election- 
year evidence came last week from W. Allen 
Wallis, special eeonomics assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. One important thing to 
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remember, said Wallis, is that it all depends 
on where you start. 

A favorite technique of the politically 
minded experts is to compare a recession 
low with a boom peak to make their fa- 
vorite party look good. Thus, the real gross 
national product grew at a yearly rate of 
3.9 percent in the Democratic years 1947-53, 
which started in a recession, ended in the 
post-Korean boom; the rate was only 2.2 
percent in the Republican years 1953-59, 
which started in a boom, ended as the econ- 
omy was coming out of a slump. Yet if 
the periods are moved just a bit, comparing 
1945-52 (Democrats) with 1953-60 (Repub- 
licans), the latter looks twice as good. “You 
pick your party, and then you pick your 
period,” said Wallis. 

But no amount of economic sleight-of- 
hand can change one important trend, Wal- 
lis said firmly: “There is no possibility that 
the Russian economy will overtake ours any 
time in the visible future—certainly not 
in this century.” 


An Inspiring Service Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
young Oklahoman named Floyd Eugene 
Goines probably ewes his life today to 
the alertness and humanitarian spirit of 
two great services—the U.S. Air Force 
and the U.S. Navy. 

An Air Force veteran who is a skin- 
diver by profession, Young Goines was 
hastened to a Tahlequah, Okla., hos- 
pital early this week, suffering from 
acute decompression sickness as a result 
of an accelerated return to the surface 
after an 85-feet dive in Tenhiller Lake. 

The physician attending young Goines, 
Dr. Herbert Masters, of Tahlequah, soon 
concluded that it was imperative to 
transport the young man immediately to 
a decompression chamber to avert death 
or possible permanent paralysis. At the 
time of Dr. Master’s diagnosis Goines 
was paralyzed on one side and in acute 


pain. 

The Tahlequah doctor telephoned the 
Navy’s submarine base at New London, 
Conn., where doctors speedily agreed 
that the decompression treatment was 
urgently needed, and offered Navy de- 
compression facilities to the young vet- 
eran, 

The immediate problem was emer- 
gency transportation from Oklahoma, 
with physicians in agreement that even 
minutes of delay could be critical in 
young Goines’ chances for survival. 

At midnight on last Monday, I was 
called by long distance telephone from 
Muskogee, Okla., by County Attorney 
John Luton, who told me of the emer- 
gency and asked for help in obtaining 
a night flight to New London. 

A call to Dr. Masters confirmed the 
urgency of the matter and also brought 
news that the plane provided would re- 
quire pressurization, oxygen supply, and 
medical attendance, since Goines’ con- 
on agg was becoming increasingly criti- 
c 
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I then placed a call to Maj. Gen. 
Thomas P. Gerrity at Tinker Airbase in 
Oklahoma City, and advised the general 
personally of the emergency. 

General Gerrity’s response was im- 
mediate and heartwarming. He said 
he would endeavor at once to assemble a 
crew with a doctor and a nurse for the 
mercy flight. 

This was at midnight, e.d.s.t. 

At 1:30 a.m., c.s.t., an Air Force plane 
took off from Tinker with young Goines 
aboard, after a 170-mile ambulance trip 
from Tahlequah to Oklahoma City. 

At 9:57 a.m., e.d.s.t., the patient was 
in the decompression chamber at the 
Navy School of Deep Sea Diving here in 
Washington, under the expert care of 
Navy doctors and hospitalmen familiar 
with his injury. 

Hospitalman 1/c Roger Christenson 
was in the tank with him on a 38-hour 
assignment that later was to send Chris- 
tenson back to decompression for 4 hours 
himself, with a mild case of resulting 
“bends.” 

Under the watchful eyes of Comdr. 
J. C. McNicol, USNR, Lt. Comdr. Em- 
mett W. Carpenter, USN, and a team of 
three Navy doctors, Goines was carefully 
moved through the critical stages of com- 
pression and decompression to dissolve 
the painful air embolism creating paral- 
ysis. 

Thirty-eight hours later, he walked out 
of the tank, with only a slight weakness 
in one hand as a souvenir of his harrow=- 
ing experience. 

His recovery is the direct result of the 
generous and humanitarian service, be- 
yond the call of duty, of our Navy and 
Air Force officers and men. We can be 
very proud of what they have done. 

One of the splendid and commendable 
customs of our armed services in general 
is their demonstrated willingness, and 
generous readiness, to lend assistance 
to people who are the victims of disas- 
ter. 


I believe every American is proud of 
this humanitarian custom, which is in 
the highest tradition of our country and 
its great heritage. 

My personal thanks and congratula- 
tions are extended to all who helped to 
continue this tradition, in the case of 
Floyd Eugene Goines. 


Yates Amendment Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News, May 23, 1960: 

SENSE IN STORAGE 

The scandalously high cost of storing the 
mountains of surplus farm products held 
by the Government has been well publicized. 
For fiscal 1960, the charges will run around 
$612 million—more than $1.5 million a day. 
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The Government itself has built storage 
bins for the millions of bushels of grain 
and bales of cotton that it acquires under 
the price-support program. But Represen- 
tative Yares, Democrat, Illinois, uncovered 
the fact that Government-owned facilities 
were only 65 percent utilized, while many 
millions were paid out for other space. 

At the very least, reason would require 
that storage capacity paid for with public 
funds would not remain empty while rent 
was paid for other space. Representative 
Yates has sponsored a policymaking amend- 
ment to a farm bill requiring maximum utili- 
gation of Government-owned storage. 

The saving could run into hundreds of 
millions a year, the while it introduces at 
least a breath of reason into the whole farm 
policy madhouse. 


Khrushchev’s Campaign Thrust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following perceptive 
remarks of Ralph McGill who seeks to 
warn us, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, in the campaign months ahead to 
debate the real domestic and interna- 
tional issues and avoid the spurious and 
dangerous issue of Khrushchev. 

Ralph McGill, publisher of the Atlanta 
Constitution, is an outstanding com- 
mentator on the American scene whose 
great writing has won him wide recog- 
nition—including the 1959 Pulitzer Prize 
for editorial writing. 

I hope Ralph McGill’s observations are 
soberly read and taken very much to 
heart. 

{From the Washington Star, June 13, 1960] 
EKHRUSHCHEV’S CAMPAIGN THRUST—BD SEEN 
To INFLUENCE U.S. Po.trrics, PusHING Us 

INTO AGGRESSIVE PosITION 

(By Ralph McGill) 

On that stormy and perhaps Monday when 
he wrecked the summit conference at Paris, 
Nikita Khrushchev thrust himself into the 
American presidential campaign. 

This duly was noted at the time. 

Since that hour he has served as a sort of 
unofficial and uninvited Republican cam- 
paign manager to assure the nomination and 
election of Vice President Nrxon. 

Mr. Khrushchev has done this by the very 
simple device of saying that he does not like 
Mr. Nrxon and hopes the American people 
will not elect him. 

This potential influence of Mr. K. poses a 
very real danger to our country. It serves 
to make him appear even wiser and more 
shrewd than he is. It suggests that he 
understands that he can weaken us by caus- 
ing us to become involved in another sense- 
less and debilitating argument about which 
candidate or which party is “soft” on com- 
munism. The Soviet Premier can surely but 
- slowly push this country into a position as 
an aggressor or as one which does not fail 
to see the purpose of his participation in our 
politics. 

There are tremendous issues which we 
must solve. 

Whatever the final effect of Governor 
Rockefeller’s eloquent manifesto may be, he 
has called attention to what confronts us. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that if we fail 
to give due attention to such issues and 
demands of foreign policy, national defense, 
education and medical care for the old, we 
very well may commit slow national suicide. 

Khrushchev knows this. 

Therefore, if he can so intervene as to 
cause Mr, Nixon and the candidate who 
will run against him to wrap themselves in 
an American flag and campaign on emotions 
aroused by Mr. K., he will have won a major 
victory without bloodshed. 

If we commit the supreme idiocy of per- 
mitting the shadow of the late Joe McCar- 
thy’s fear and divisive tactics to become an 
integral ingredient of the 1960 Presidential 
campaign, then indeed will communism ad- 
vance itself in Europe and Asia. 

It is a dangerous oversimplification to say 
merely that communism wishes to conquer 
the world. Thatis true. But it ignores the 
method. Communism cannot conquer the 
world with war. Not now, at any rate. 

Communism can conquer the world only 
when, and if, it obtains control enough of 
the people and resources to become invinci- 
ble. Mr. K. Knows this. This is what Mr. 
K. meant when he said he would bury us 
without war. 

Knowledgeable men in many departments 
of our Government know this and are con- 
cerned by the progress made. They are 
troubled by what goes on in what is left of 
Asia and in the new states struggling to in- 
dependence in Africa—lacking trained men 
and resources necessary to stability. 

How mature are we? 

This is an important question. 

But even more important is the question 
of how politically mature are our candi- 
dates. They and their campaign managers 
can protect the Nation from the grievous re- 
sults of allowing Nikita Khrushchev to be a 
personal factor in this campaign. Commu- 
nism is. Russia is. But we must not per- 
mit Khrushchev shrewdly to arouse our 
angers and resentments so that we allow him 
to manipulate our votes. He would like 
nothing better than to divert our eyes from 
the real issues—and focus them instead on 
him. 

Here is not merely an opportunity, but a 
duty, on Mr. Nrxon and the Democratic can- 
didates. Let them warn us by their own 
words and example not to fall into Mr. K.’s 
net. 


Edward R. Devlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
my colleagues, the Honorables WILLIAM 
A. BARRETT, JAMES A. BYRNE, KATHRYN E. 
GRANAHAN, ROBERT N. C. Nix, and my- 
self, I rise to pay tribute to the life and 
works of a good friend, a great public 
servant, and a dedicated American, the 


_Honorable Edward R. Devlin. He was 


only 43 years of age when he passed 
away on June 12, 1960, in the Nazareth 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
buried on June 15, 1960, in the Resurrec- 
tion Cemetery, Cornwell Heights, near 
Philadelphia. 

At the time of his death Ed Devlin 
was first deputy State secretary of 
revenue, having been appointed by Gov. 
David L. Lawrence in March of 1959. 
Prior to that time he served as deputy 
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register of wills of Philadelphia. He 
served in the Army of World War IT and 
was a member of the American Legion, 
Since 1957 he had been the leader of the 
57th ward. 

Ed is survived by his wife, Mary Devy- 
lin, a sister of the Honorable Wi.1am J. 
GREEN, Jr., chairman of the Democratic 
city committee of Philadelphia and 
Member of Congress from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. He is also sur- 
vived by four sons, Edward R.., Jr., John 
Patrick, Terrence, and William, and a 
daughter, Mary, all of the home address, 
8301 Algon Avenue, Philadelphia; In 
addition, he is survived by his mother, 
Mrs. Edward R. Devlin, Sr., and four 
sisters. 

Ed was an amiable and faithful pub- 
lic servant and was extremely well liked 
and respected by the citizens of our 
city. He will be greatly missed by his 
family, his friends, and the community 
he served so faithfully. 


Coleman May Become National Chairman 
of Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a feature article 
appearing in the Columbus (Ohio) Citi- 
zen Journal on June 11. It is a most 
refreshing article in this respect that the 
author uses many lines to set forth the 
sterling character and deep-seated reli- © 
gious motivations of a man who may be 
selected to become the national chair- 
man of the Democratic Party. Regard- 
less, whether the selectee be for either 
party, it is most enocuraging that men 
of this caliber are being sought and that 
they are active in and influenced by 
civil and religious endeavors, 

The article follows: 

CoLEMAN May BrEcoME NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
or DemocraTic Party 

Coleman knows about the talk that has 
quietly been going on among the Demo- 
cratic chieftains. “A lot of people have talked 
to me about the job, but I’ve never given 
the idea much consideration,” says Coleman. 
He did reveal that four US. Senators, whose 
names he wouldn’t disclose, had invited 
him to talk it over late last year in Washing- 
ton. But he didn’t take the subject seriously 
enough to make an appointment. Later, he 
did go to Washington on other business and 
talked individually to the Senators. 

Would Bill Coleman, the refreshing type of 
straight-forwarded politican that county 
chairmen instinctively trust, take the job. 
“I'd be very reluctant. I like to stay home 
with the family (his wife, Rose Anna, and six 
children, aged-5 to 17) too much,” says Cole- 
man. 

“You know I took on the State chairman- 
ship very reluctantly,” he adds. 

DiSalle? 

“I’d be for him, of course. I’m very fond 
of Bill,” says the Governor who became 80 
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impressed with Coleman’s utter frankness 
and honesty that he tagged him with the 
State chairmanship. 

Of course, DiSalle would benefit by the 
switch from Butler, whom he dislikes, to 
Coleman whom he trusts implicity. 

Some even go as far to say that DiSalle 
would then not only control the State Demo- 
cratic machinery which he does now, but 
also would be Coleman’s mentor in the ad- 
ministration of national Demo affairs, no 
mean political coup. 

The only thing they fail to note is that 
while Coleman is intensely loyal to DiSalle, 
there is a little stubborn thrust of his jaw 
that frequently keeps him from seeing eye 
to eye with the Goyernor. He’s no kow- 
tower. 

Coleman is accused of being a political 
novice, of being completely naive. But most 
county chairmen trust him, like him. “You 
never have to worry that someone can buy 
Bill Coleman,” says DiSalle. “Go on up to 
Marysville (Coleman’s hometown) and you'll 
never hear a bad story about him. Coleman 
himself says, “If trying to tell the truth is 
naive, then I am naive.” 

In Union County or Columbus, Coleman 
has no private interests that benefit by his 
place of influence with DiSalle’s office or 
other State offices. 

His law practice at Marysville is largely 
probate. Companies that. he represents in 
court do not bid on State business. One of 
his clients formerly did. When Coleman be- 
came chairman, they quit. 

He and his wife are pillars of civic and 
religious life in the small Ohio hamlet 
which some day may produce the next Demo- 
cratic national chairman. 

They regularly attend Trinity Lutheran 
Church, belong to every organization that 
substantial smalltown citizens belong to. 
An intensively loyal Democrat, Coleman sees 
as his only political duty the building of 
the party. Of warring factions in it, he says: 
“I'm not mad at anybody.” But he still 
can stick that jaw out when he feels the 
majority mandates are being ignored or 
undermined, 


Nineteen Hundred and Sixty Osmers 
Presidential Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sults of the Presidential poll, which was 
part of my 1960 questionnaire, have now 
been tabulated. More than 9,800 replies 
have been received to date from the 
46,000 constituents to whom question- 
naires were mailed on May 2. 

Of those replying, 30 percent indicated 
they considered themselves Democrats; 
37 percent Republicans; 33 percent in- 
dependents. This percentage division, 
among Democrats, Republicans and in- 
dependents follows very closely the vot- 
ing patterns of the Ninth New Jersey 
Congressional District over the past 
decade. 

Each constituent to whom a question- 
naire was sent was asked to mark a first 
and second choice for President from 
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among the seven best known prospects 
listed or to write in their own choice. 
Possible candidates who received less 
than 1 percent are not shown on the 
chart. Bridges, Dirksen, Goldwater, 
Halleck, Lausche and Meyner received a 
number of votes each but under 1 per- 
cent. Lodge, who was not listed, re- 
ceived 3 percent of the Republican votes 
as a second choice—see footnote on 


Democrat, 30 per- | Republican, 37 per- 
cent of total 


cent of total 


Ist choice 


Humphrey 


Stevenson. 
Symington.... 
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chart. Because of the national interest 
in the July nominating conventions and 
in the candidates, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the tabulated results in 
percentages in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD. Answers to the other questions in 
my 1960 questionnaire appear on page 
A5045 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for 
June 15, 1960. 
The chart follows: 


Independent, 33 


Combined, 100 per- 
percent of total cent 
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13 percent of the Republicans wrote in Lodge as 2d choice. 


Temporary Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following editorial, from the April 
30, 1960, edition of the Palm Beach 
Times, West Palm Beach, Fla., sets out 
clearly and simply the problem of the 
transportation tax. Since the question 
of extending, reducing, or eliminating 
this tax is now before the Congress, I 
ask that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of all Mem- 
bers: 

TEMPORARY TAX 

It seems there is nothing quite so enduring 
as a temporary tax. We should live so long. 

Back in early World War II days the Fed- 
eral Government levied a temporary trans- 
portation tax. It was designed to keep civil- 
ians off public transportation and provide 
additional revenue for the war effort. 

The war ended, but the transportation tax 
didn’t. Six years ago it was reduced from 
15 to 10 percent—a rate which still obtains 
even though the U.S. Senate has twice voted 
for full repeal. The House has refused to 
go along, unbending last year to the extent 
of agreeing to a reduction of 5 percent. 

However, the President in his budget mes- 
sage asked Congress to retain the 10 percent 
levy, and Congress is now considering 
whether or not it should rescind last year’s 
reduction, which was to go into effect July 
1, 1960. 

It should not. It should, in fact, repeal the 
entire tax if it is to keep faith with the 
people. 

The tax served its wartime purpose; now 
tt is discriminatory and a discouragement to 
legitimate travel. It discriminates against 
common carriers—railroads and airlines—and 
it discriminates against travel in the United 
States while exempting travel aboard. 

The temporary transportation tax has 
neither justice nor logic to recommend it. 
Tell your Congressman s0. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTINU OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the ReEcorpD should be processed through this 
Office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp, 





Friday, June 17, 1960 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills for Federal pay raise, flood control, Labor-HEW appro- 
priations, and took up debt limit and tax extension bill. 

House passed Mutual Security appropriation bill. 

Senate committee reported appropriation bills on general Government mat- 


ters and independent offices. 
See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 12041-12061 

Bills Introduced: 6 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 3690-3695. wags Pages 12045-12046, 12252 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2388, a private bill (S. Rept. 1608) ; 

S. 3421, relating to payment of death benefits under 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
(S. Rept. 1609) ; 

H.R. 11389, fiscal 1961 appropriations for general 
Government matters, with amendments (S. Rept. 
1610) ; 

H.R. 11776, fiscal 1961 appropriations for independ- 
ent offices, with amendments (S. Rept. 1611); 

S. 3650, relating to the Fort Hall Indian irrigation 
project (S. Rept. 1612) ; 

H.R. 8186, omnibus amendments to the Reserve Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1954, with amendment (S. Rept. 
1613) ; 

S. 1342, to assist in the provision of housing for 
moderate-income families and for elderly persons, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 1614) ; and 

H.R. 10, proposed Self-Employed Individuals’ Re- 
tirement Act, with amendment (S. Rept. 1615). 

Page 12045 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H.J. Res. 696, to provide for 
the designation of the month of September 1960 as 
“National Wool Month,” was ordered to be placed on 
calendar. Page 12041 


Federal Pay Raise: By 62 yeas to 17 nays (motion to 
reconsider tabled), Senate passed without amendment 
and cleared for President H.R. 9883, to provide salary 
increases for postal and other Federal employees, after 
rejecting the following amendments and motions, as 
indicated: 
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By 28 yeas to 54 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
modified Carlson amendment providing that increase 
shall be at rate of 6 percent rather than 714 percent; 
by 23 yeas to 58 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Ellender amendment to limit increases to employees 
whose annual salary is not more than $10,000 per 
annum; by 19 yeas to 63 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Ellender amendment to eliminate legislative 
employees from the bill, and to adjust basic compensa- 
tion of employees in Senators’ offices (after rejecting 
two amendments to this amendment offered by Senator 
Case of South Dakota (1) to include employees in 
Representatives’ offices in adjustments of basic compen- 
sation in Senators’ offices, and (2) to eliminate subsec- 
tion that would adjust basic compensation of employees 
in Senators’ offices); by 22 yeas to 58 nays (motion to 
reconsider tabled), Church amendment to confine the 
increases to postal workers; by 11 yeas to 70 nays (mo- 
tion to reconsider tabled), Dirksen amendment (in the 
nature of a substitute) to adjust Federal pay rates to 
those prevailing in private enterprise for similar work; 
on division vote, Dirksen amendment to readjust postal” 
rates; and by 21 yeas to 56 nays, Ervin motion to com- 
mit the bill with instructions it be reported back in 
separate pieces of legislation, (1) as to postal pay in- 
crease, and (2) as to other Federal employees’ pay 
increase. Pages 12062-12101 


Omnibus Flood Control: By 70 yeas to 5 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with amendments 
H.R. 7634, omnibus river and harbor and flood control 
bill, after adopting amendments as follows: 

All committee amendments en bloc, which were 
thereafter considered as original text for purpose of | 
further amendment; Kerr amendments to various parts 
of the bill on behalf of the committee; Hill amend- 
ment providing for acquisition of land for a national 
wildlife refuge on Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers; 





Our Youth and Our Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Nation is greatly concerned—and rightly 
so—over the need for providing the right 
kind of environment, opportunity, and, 
yes, responsibility for our youth upon 
whom depends the future of our Nation. 

As I have stressed previously, the cre- 
ation of youth development programs is 
primarily the responsibility of the home, 
of the community, State, and only as 
necessary should the Federal Govern- 
ment get into this field. 

Increasingly, I am encouraged by the 
splendid way in which individuals, or- 
ganizations, and local governmental 
bodies are taking hold of the situation. 
They are attempting not only to provide 
antidelinquency programs, but to carry 
on constructive, realistic, forward-look- 
ing efforts for utilizing the talents, 
energies, and capabilities of the Nation’s 
youth. 


A recent issue of the County Officer— 
with a nationwide readership—published 
an informative article by Mrs. Stella B. 
Werner, entitled “Our Youth and Our 


Counties.” The article reviews activities 
of the recent White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, particularly as 
these relate to the particular subdivision, 
the county. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Our YoOuTH AND Our COUNTIES 


(By Mrs. Stella B. Werner, councilwoman, 
Montgomery County, Md.) 


(Eprror’s NOTE.—Mrs. Werner, NACO’s rep- 
resentative to the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, is reporting. here on 
some of the most contraversial and far- 
reaching subjects in our time. Your county 
will be vitally effected by every word in this 
report.) 

“Our youth now love luxury; they have 
bad manners, contempt for authority, and 
disrespect for older people. Children are 
tyrants; they no longer rise when their 
elders enter the room. They contradict their 
parents. They chatter before company, gob- 
ble their food, and tyrannize their teachers.” 
Who said this? Socrates 2,500 years ago. 

Interest and concern in youth has been 
continuous through the centuries. Every 
generation has hoped to improve upon the 
past, and parents work for a better life for 
their offspring in the future. A discussion 
of the subject, “Youth,” was organized in 
the United States by President Theodore 
Roosevelt under the title “White House 
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Conference on Children and Youth.” It has 
been called since then by succeeding Presi- 
dents every 10 years. 

The purpose of the 1960 Conference called 
by President Eisenhower from March 27 to 
April 2 was to “promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full po- 
tential for a creative life in freedom and 
dignity.” 

The subject matter; discussed at the Con- 
ference from which the recommendations 
were made was presented at 18 forums: En- 
vironment; Mobility; Support; Nurture; 
Opportunity; Free Time; Mass Communica- 
tion; Human Resources; Beliefs; Moving To- 
ward Maturity, Birth to Puberty; Moving To- 
ward Maturity, Puberty to Young Adult- 
hood; The Young as Learners and Thinkers; 
The Young as Doers; The Young as Citizens; 
The Young with Mental Handicaps; The 
Young with Physical Handicaps; The*Young 
in Conflict; and, The Young With Social 
Handicaps. 

As your delegate at the Youth Conference 
I have scanned the 1,600 recommendations 
which came from the forums and pass on the 
following ones to you arranged under ap- 
propriate headings as pertinent to a pro- 
gram of action by the local county govern- 
ment. 

PLANNING 


“Young people should be invited to full 
participation in community planning, and 
there should be a special concern for the 
improvement of conditions affecting chil- 
dren and young people. 

“States develop model codes for land use 
planning, zoning, essential services and fa- 
cilities, subdivision regulations and housing 
standards, and take appropriate steps to 
facilitate their adoption by political sub- 
divisions within the States. 


“Better communications and coordination 
on Federal, State, and local levels, among 
public and private, lay and professional 
organizations, and individuals who are con- 
cerned with any aspect of the growth and 
development of children.”’ 


EDUCATION 


“Through the continual raising of stand- 
ards, reciprocity between States in teacher 
certification be expanded for ‘the encourage- 
ment of teacher mobility. 


“Vocational counselors should be provided 
with more information on job opportuni- 
ties and the outlook in specific occupations. 


“We recommend and urge that State and 
local educational authorities diligently pur- 
sue the responsibility of locating and en- 
rolling migrant children in schools. 


“It is recommended that society, through 
planning by community, industry, business, 
government, and educational interests, pro- 
vide opportunity for specialized training for 
youth in existing and in newly expanding 
occupational clusters at the post high school 
levels, so that they may become more pro- 
ductive members of society. 

“Education for family life, with emphasis 
on understanding the causes of human be- 
havior through discussion and participation 
in appropriate experience, should be part of 
the school curriculum at all age levels. We 
further recommend that teachers of such 
courses should have specialized training and 
that the methods used consistently be re-ex- 
amined to insure effectiveness. 


“Schools should give increased emphasis to 
such educational values and ideals as charac- 
ter, discipline, creactivity, dignity, freedom 
and responsibility. 

“Every school system should operate a& 
school year of at least 180 full days. 

“Public and private financial support at 
the local, State, and national levels for the 
further development of noncommercial edu- 
cational television stations. 

“Teacher-education institutions should in- 
crease and improve courses in TV and radio 
communications and methods of utilization 
in the classroom. 

“School systems should incorporate, into 
their curricula, a program of motion picture 
and drama appreciation. 

“There should be greater development of 
film departments and film programs for 
children and youth, in public libraries.” 

“All elementary and secondary schools 
should provide physical education programs 
of high quality for all students. 

“Community education agencies should 
stress the fact that a character building pro- 
gram in early childhood will prove less costly 
than a corrective program in adolescence and 
adulthood. 

“More extensive medical, educational, and 
guidance facilities should be developed for 
the preschool gifted child, the mentally re- 
tarded child, and the child with physical 
handicaps. 

“All State legislatures should make it pos- 
sible for State Departments of Education to 
assume the responsibility of extending pub- 
lic education to include nursery schools. 

“Kindergartens should be made an inte- 
gral part of the tax-supported, public school 
system in all communities, in order that 
every child may have the advantages of 
kindergarten experience. 

“In order to allow and encourage the gifted 
student to develop his capacities to think 
clearly, choose wisely, perform with excep- 
tional skill and accept responsibility, all 
schools make special provision for the educa- 
tion of the gifted, talented and creative 
student. : 


“The wider use of community resources 
inside and outside the schools should be 
planned for the purpose of providing gifted 
students with more opportunities for sem- 
inars and advanced and independent study. 

“School systems in cooperation with man- 
agement and labor should include in the 
secondary school curriculum educational 
experience which will provide young people 
with an understanding of our American eco- 
nomic system. 

“Beginning in the elementary school, joint 
action should be initiated among schools, 
parents, employers, unions, State, and com- 
munity agencies to find solutions to the 
needs of ‘drop outs,’ minority youth, and 
any other youth with special employment 
problems. 

“Counseling, guidance and work study pro- 
grams should be provided with adequate 
financial support at Federal, State and local 
levels. 

“The school program should be revised for 
greater emphasis on education for political 
responsibility by stressing the meaning of 
democratic values, greater emphasis in the 
social studies curriculum on current issues, 
family living, civics and economics, the de- 
fense needs of the Nation and present mili- 
tary obligations of youth, and all responsibil- 
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ities of citizens of the local, State, National, 
and world community. 

“That the schools make adequate provi- 
sions for the education of all physically 
handicapped children, in keeping with the 
American ideal that every child is entitled 
to the benefits of an educational opportunity 
commensurate with his abilities, capacity, 
and potentials.” 

‘WELFARE 

“Since migration contributes to the prob- 
lems of urban areas and since individuals 
involved require many kinds of public serv- 
ices, State and local government should 
eliminate residence requirements as a fac- 
tor for Government eligibility for health 
and welfare benefits and services. 

“Guides (in appropriate languages) should 
be distributed to migrants at point of de- 
parture, listing location and purposes of 
available resources in the places to which 
they will travel. 

“Child care programs, including foster day 
care, day care centers, and homemaker serv- 
ices should be instituted and strengthened 
by Federal, State, and local help, including 
State regulation of standards. 

“Provision should be made for intensive 
casework services for all families receiving 
financial assistance. 

“More and better adoptive services should 
be provided for preschool age children. 

“Public-welfare agencies should accept re- 
sponsibility to reimburse private agencies 
for treatment services on the basis of ‘pur- 
chase of service’ provided by private agen- 
cies and not available through public agen- 
cies on a child-by-child basis; such reim- 
bursement to be commensurate with cost of 
services provided. 

“Removal of statutory provisions or ad- 
ministrative regulations which restrict or 
deny public assistance and other public so- 
cial services to needy children born out of 
wedlock, and to their mothers. 

“That accessibility of services for the un- 
married mother not be restricted by resi- 
dence requirements.” 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


“Since accidents are a major cause of death 
in children of every age: 

“(1) A renewed aggressive effort be made 
to support community programs of accident 
prevention. Such programs should cover 
accidents on homes, farms, highways, edu- 
cational and recreational centers. 

“(2) Architects and engineers be alerted 
to health hazards in drawing up plans to 
build new or remodel old buildings and play- 
grounds. 

“(3) State and local departments of health 
initiate a crash program for the prevention 
of accidents to young children; that safety 
education be included in the curriculum 
as early as possible; that local and State 
legislation provide for safety in housing, 
traffic and pedestrian control,.and protected 
and supervised play space. 

“Closer coordination should be established 
between religious institutions and social, 
welfare, and health agencies for the pur- 
pose of meeting the health needs of mobile 
people. 

“Programs should be developed to educate 
adolescents to form food habits in this criti- 
cal period of their life which meet their 
nutritional needs and lay a good foundation 
for continued good health. 

“A survey be made of the cause of the 
alarming rise of illegitimacy and venereal dis- 
eases among adolescents and that appropriate 
educational measures sensitive to moral and 
related emotional factors be instituted. 

“In order to improve programs of treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed children, the 
governmental agencies, local, State, and Na- 
tional, should participate in financing actual 
treatment services as well as research and 
training. 
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“As a means of keeping the family intact, 
financial assistance be provided for the pro- 
vision of nursing and medical services for 
mentally handicapped children, when neces- 


sary. 

“A uniform way of recording and reporting 
data on mentally handicapped be devejoped 
and adopted to facilitate research. 

“In order to evaluate our present methods 
of prevention and treatment all hospitals, 
communities, cities, and States put to con- 
tinuous use the already existing standard- 
ized procedures and/or new methods to be 
discovered for reporting fetal deaths, the 
occurrence of congenital abnormalities’ and 
birth injuries, and the handicapping condi- 
tions which are discovered in infancy and 
childhood. 

“That there be developed institutional 
facilities and community services for the 
child with multiple severe handicaps who 
cannot benefit from restorative or rehabilita- 
tive services.” 

HOUSING 


“That local communities throughout the 
Nation be urged to take all necessary’ steps 
to give full support to the intent of the 


‘Housing Act of 1949 to the end that children 


and their families of all social levels should 
have decent housing in an adequate neigh- 
borhood. Public policy must also provide in 
relation to decent housing adequate social 
services and the opportunity for youth to 
live in representative American communi- 
ties.” 
~ RECREATION-LIBRARIES 

“More emphasis on cultural activities to 
provide children and youth with creative out- 
lets and increase their appreciation of beauty 
and their interests in the arts. 

“Because of the present lack of recrea- 
tional facilities and space available for recrea- 
tional activities we recommend: that State 
and local governments should include in 
their budget appropriations for employing or 
securing professional qualified leadership 
and financing recreational programs. 

“Facilities be provided such as picnic areas, 
hostels, camps, marinas, boat launching 
playgrounds, golf courses, athletic 
fields, recreation centers, libraries, museums, 
theaters, etc., and that large natural areas 
such as forests, reservoirs, and defense areas 
be developed for multiple recreation pur- 
poses. 

“Youth be given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in leadership responsibilities at nation- 
al, State, and local levels as members of 
boards and committees of such recreational 
and cultural agencies as libraries, museums, 
community theaters and symphonies, and 
other leisure time organizations concerned 
with youth, with full privileges of member- 
ship within legal restrictions. 

“Recreation programs, both public and pri- 
vate, make provisions for the troublesome 
youth and do not bar his or her participation 
because of occasional offenses or as perma- 
nent punishment; give such youth more than 
one chance to join an organized recreation 
program.” 

LEGAL 

“All-out effort be made to clarify and 
strengthen laws concerning marriage, di- 
vorce, separation, annulment, and desertion 
and to move toward uniformity in law among 
the States. 

“All States work toward uniform marriage 
and divorce laws and that more family re- 
lations courts be established and staffed with 
competent social workers, psychologists, and 
counselors. ; 

“The use of jails and inadequately equipped 
and staffed adult mental hospitals for the 
housing and detention of emotionally dis- 
turbed children be condemned, and, separate 
adequately equipped and staffed facilities 
should be substituted.” 
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RELATIONSHIP TO COMMUNITY 


“Rural people should be encouraged to 
establish community service councils to 
study and apply the principles and tech- 
niques of community development with 
emphasis upon ‘self-help’ and the opportun- 
ity for employment of rural youth. 

“Youth should be encouraged in their 
leisure time to participate in civic, social 
issues, and world affairs. 

“Community agencies and. organizations, 
both public and private, should plan co- 
operatively programs of leisure-time activity 
to secure optimum use of facilities and re- 
sources, including year-round and evening 
use of schools.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 


“Expansion of the present USDA rural de- 
velopment program, and urge that State and 
community organizations participate fully 
in it. 

“The salaries or fees of persons providing 
services to children and youth be commen- 
surate with the training, skills; and experi- 
ence and responsibility of the persons in- 
volved, and should be such in beginning 
amount, in range, in increments, and in 
fringe benefits to attract and retain suffi- 
cient numbers of competent personnel and 
be consistent with standards recommended 
by the respective professional organizations, 

“All professions in health, education, and 
welfare should continually study changing 
needs and bring about corresponding changes 
in curricula needs in the preparation of such 
professions. 

“Additional urgent emphasis should be 
given to the application of what we know or 
can find out to the prevention of conditions 
harmful to children and youth &s a means 
of conserving personnel. Examples for action 
include urban renewal, fluoridation of pub- 
lic water supplies, parent education, and 
immunization. 

“Child-serving interests in the community 
work together on a continuing basis to meet 
the unique needs of adolescents with pro- 
grams to fit the needs of families and indi- 
vidual children, with emphasis on assisting 
parents rather than supplanting them in 
—— primary responsibility for their chil- 

ren. 

“Active programs should be locally imple- 
mented to improve relations between the 
civilian community and the military per- 
sonnel. 

“It is imperative that those working with 
youth operate democratically so that youth 
will learn the principles and practices of 
democracy through participation as well as 
by precept. 

“Communities undertake the responsibility 
of establishing and increasing the services 
already in existence concerning youth em- 
ployment opportunities, and that they ac- 
tively publicize the existence of such serv- 
ices to the youth of the community.” 

Over’ 50 percent of the recommendations 
dealt with human rights. 

A good way to close this summation of the 
President’s White House Conference on 
Youth is to give you two proposals which re- 
peated themselves in many forums: 

“We reafirm the recommendations of the 
1950 White House Conference that each 
State take steps to establish youth councils 
or committees. We also encourage youth to 
take the initiative in establishing these 
youth councils to initiate, coordinate, and ex- 
tend youth activities and participation by 
individuals, both professional and lay, be 
urged to support such projects with funds, 
services and interest. 

“We shall welcome leadership by political 
figures at all levels who recognize explicitly 
and support increased appropriations and 
taxation by equitable means to support the 
program development and expansion envi-’ 
sioned by this conference.” 
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Pending Old-Age Health Benefit Legisla- 
tion—How the States Would Share Fed- 
eral Cost and Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960 
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(H.R. 12580) include a proposed new title 
XVI of the Social Security Act which 
would authorize Federal payments to the 
States toward the cost of providing cer- 
tain health-care benefits to elderly citi- 
zens classified as medically indigent. 
Table “A” on page 11 of the commit- 
tee report on H.R. 12580—House Report 
1799—breaks down by States the esti- 
mated annual amounts of Federal funds 
which would become available to the 
States under the proposed title XVI for 
provision of medical services to the aged 
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not covered by the old-age assistance 
program. 

As we prepare to consider this legis- 
lation in the House, it is of interest to 
compare this breakdown with estimated 
State-by-State contributions to the Fed- 
eral cost of the program as computed by 
the formula used by Tax Foundation, 
Inc., in its allocation of the Federal net 
budget tax burden, published in “Facts 
and Figures on Government Finance.” 

I include a table presenting these 
shares in rounded dollar amounts and 
percentages: 


Estimated annual shares of the States in the Federal cost of the proposed medical services for the aged program (title XVI): 


Percent of 
total Federal tax 
estimated burden 
to be borne by 
payable State! 


Percent of 


Delaware 
pestrict of Columbia. 


~ 9° 
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K 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 


7. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
ie 
1. 
3. 
4. 
1. 


1 Based on allocation of the Federal net budget tax burden, Tax Foundation, Inc., 


formula. 


The foregoing figures may have some 
interesting individual comparisons. 
Connecticut and California each will 
draw about $8 million for medical bene- 
fits, but Connecticut’s share of the tax 
contribution is $3.6 million, whereas 
California’s share is $17.19 million. 

New Jersey contributes 4.28 percent of 
the tax burden, and Michigan contrib- 
utes 4.74 percent of the same burden. 
Yet, New Jersey will receive 8.84 percent 
of the benefits and Michigan 2.0 percent. 

Four States will receive more than half 
the money payable for medical bene- 


Per- Per- 
cent- | cent- | Dollar 
age of | age of | benefits 


Dollar 
tax cost 


Connecticut 
Massachusetts... 
New Jersey 

New York. 


Four other States which centribute in 
the tax burden about the same as the 
foregoing favored States receive a great 
deal less, 


$165, 450, 000 


Federal 
share 
estimated 
to be 
payable 


Estimated 
share of 
Federal cost 
borne by 


State 


$165, 450, 000 


1, 604, 865 
198, 540 
926, 520 


39, 000 


at, 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota_. 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island_.- 
South Carolina. 


West Virginia_...... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Per- 
cent- Dollar 
age of | benefits 
tax 
costs 


10. 39|$7, 956, 000! $17,190,000 
4.74] 3,227,000} 7, 842, 000 
5.85] 5, 501, 000) 9, 679, 000 
2.31| | 567,000} 3, 821, 000 


Total...--- 10.46| 23. 29117, 251, 00)38, 532, 000 


Dollar 
tax cost 


California. 
Michigan- 


The six States of Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Wisconsin get 68.36 percent of the 
benefits while paying 41.01 percent of 
the proportionate taxes. 

New York, which contributes 13.56 
percent of the tax burden, receives 30.76 
percent of the benefits, which, percent- 
agewise, is more than nine times as much 
as 28 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, which receive a total of 3.35 percent 
of the benefits and contribute 28.24 per- 
cent of the taxes. New York gets $50,- 
885,000 in benefits, whereas all 29 of 
these jurisdictions get $4,758,000 of ben- 
efits. The 29 are: Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ha- 
waii, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 


Federal Estimated 
share of 
Federal cost 
borne by 


State 2 


Percent of 
Federal tax share 
burden estimated 
borne by to be 
State ! payable 


Percent of 
total 
estimated 
to be 
payable 


$3, 821, 895 
512, 895 

1, 009, 245 
330, 900 
529, 440 

7, 081, 260 
612, 165 
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3 Tax Foundation, Inc., formula applied to estimated Federal cost of program, 


land, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 


‘ West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Mighty Fleet Watches Over Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 18, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
President has just arrived at Taiwan 
from Manila at the center of a Navy 
task force. The Washington Evening 
Star for June 17, 1960, has a most in- 
formative article on this portion of his 
trip and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 
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MicHry FLEET WatTcHes Over EISENHOWER— 
PRESIDENT STEAMS TOWARD ForMOSa ABOARD 
CRUISER 

(By Marvin Arrowsmith) 


En route with Eisenhower, June 17.—The 
mighty U.S. 7th Fleet kept an unflagging 
vigil today, ready to meet any Chinese Com- 
munist show of force as President Eisenhower 
steamed north toward the Nationalist Chi- 
nese island fortress of Formosa. 

Vice Adm. Charles D. Griffin, commander 
of the fleet guarding Mr. Eisenhower, told 
newsmen the Chinese Reds “might well do 
something” in an attempt to further mar the 
President's Asian tour, already blighted by 
cancellation of his visit to Japan. 

Admiral Griffin conceded there was no 
evidence so far of any unusual preparations 
for Communist mischiefmaking. But he 
added: 

“We are ready and we would contemplate 
that the Chinese Communists might well do 
something. It is for this reason we have our 
fieet deployed this way.” 

UNHAPPY OVER CANCELLATION 

Mr. Eisenhower slept late this morning 
aboard the heavy cruiser St. Paul, flagship 
of the fieet. He worked for awhile on his re- 
vised trip schedule, then planned an after- 
noon of relaxation. He had appeared weary 
and grim‘as he boarded the cruiser last last 
night in Manila Bay after his tremendous 
reception in the Philippines and the dis- 
appointing cancellation of his visit to Tokyo. 

White House Press Secretary James C. Hag- 
erty told newsmen the President did not be- 
lieve the blowup of his Tokyo visit had mar- 
red his prestige or hurt U.S. national inter- 
ests. He has been in touch with the State 
Department but has received no messages 
thus far from U.S. congressional leaders, Mr. 
Hagerty added. 

It was no secret, however, that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was unhappy that he wss not going 
to Japan because of Communist-inspired vio- 
lence. 

But he could look forward to an extremely 
warmhearted reception from the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and similar outpourings of friend- 
ship in South Korea. A steady rain was 
drenching Taipei, the Formosan capital, but 
thousands were hoping it would stop before 
— so they could greet their stanch 
ally. 

; DUE IN KOREA SUNDAY 

Dropping of Japan from the itinerary 
caused revision in the President’s tour plans. 

Mr. Hagerty said Mr. Eisenhower will arrive 
in Korea on Sunday—3 days earlier than 
originally planned. He will spend more than 
24 hours there instead of the 8 hours previ- 
ously scheduled. 

From Korea, the President’s big jet will 
take him to Hawaii for several days and then 
on to Washington. Mr. Hagerty said the 
plane would refuel en route to Hawaii, but 
not in Japan. Presumably it will put down 
at Okinawa or Wake Island. 

Weather permitting, a helicopter will whisk 
Mr. Eisenhower from the deck of the St. Paul 
to Taipei’s Pine Hill Airport tomorrow to 
start his 24-hour Formosa visit. If rain con- 
tinues on Formosa, the St. Paul will land the 
President at the port of Keelung, and he will 
be driven the 15 miles into Taipei. 

The President spent the morning with his 
staff revamping his travel plans. Mr. Hag- 
erty said he was calm and unruffied despite 
the international furor resulting from can- 
cellation of his Japanese trip. Asked how 
Mr. Eisenhower felt about the turn of events, 
Mr. Hagerty replied: 

“He expressed his attitude yesterday. He 
squarely placed the blame for the postpone- 
ment of the Japanese trip on those elements 
controlled by the Communists under ex- 
ternal (meaning Moscow and Peiping) di- 
rection and control.” 

Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II was re- 
ported to have sent the President quite a 
few cables telling of his latest talks with 
- Japanese Government leaders, 
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Virtually the entire 7th Fleet—125 war- 
ships and 500 planes—was on patrol to guard 
Mr. Eisenhower as he sailed through the 
South China Sea toward Formosa. At one 
point on the 780-mile voyage, his route lay 
within 125 miles of Red China’s coastline. 


SPEEDING AT 30 KNOTS 


Admiral Griffin, meeting with reporters in 
the wardroom of the escorting aircraft carrier 
Yorktown, proudly called his array of ships 
and planes “the mightiest peacetime navy 
the world has ever known.” 

Fighters from the Yorktown and the car- 
rier -Ticonderoga kept a round-the-clock 
vigil overhead as the St. Paul sped along at 
30 knots. A shield of destroyers and radar 
planes hunted for any submarine intruders. 

Admiral Griffin said the 30-knot speed was 
about twice as fast as his ships generally 
moved in the area. 

“Speed is our best defense,” he commented. 

He declared that if any submarine made 4 
hostile move or action, “we would do our best 
to destroy it under the circumstances.” 

But he explained later that in such case 
his first order would be for the St. Paul “to 
get out of here as fast as it could.” 


WARNING ON FLIGHTS 


He said the only unusual development in 
recent days was an increase in warnings by 
Peiping against flights over the Paracel Is- 
lands. They are a tiny chain midway be- 
tween the Philippines and Hainan Island, 
off the South China mainland. They are 
claimed by Red China, Nationalist China, 
and Vietnam. 

He estimated Red China has 20 Soviet- 
butit submarines in the Pacific but said only 
a few had been sighted. The Soviet Union, 
he added, keeps about 100 subs in the area 
and these were sighted often in international 
waters. 

Manila returned slowly to normal today 
after President Eisenhower’s 214-day state 
visit—marked by the greatest outpouring of 
friendship and adulation ever showered on 
& guest. 

Manila newspapers reflected the good will 
and affection for the United States that 
abounded in the wake of the visit. 

FIRM UNDERSTANDING 

The Manila Daily Bulletin said in its lead 
editorial: 

“He leaves behind millions of friends whose 
understanding of America has been made 
all the more clear and firm because he has 
been here.” 

Said the Manila Times: 

“Not the least of the benefits from the 
Eisenhower visit is the chance it gave both 
Filipinos and Americans to realize how deep 
is the friendship the two peoples share. 

“The tumultuous acclaim for Eisenhower 
from all sectors of Filipino society * * * 
proves how false is the often-made charge 
that hatred for American has become a 
principle of Filipino thought and Philippine 
policies.” 


June 18 
‘Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, I wish to 
include the attached article, by Donald 
C. McGraw, president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., one of a series pre- 
pared by the McGraw-Hill Department 
of Economics to help increase public 
knowledge and understanding of im- 
portant nationwide developments: 
Recent Economic GrowTH—THE NUMBERS 

GAME 


If it truly portrayed recent rates of eco- 
nomic growth in the United States, the 
report on employment, growth, and price 
levels recently issued by the staff of the 
Joint (congressional) Economic Committee 
would point up scarcely less than a national 
disaster. Among other things, it would 
document impressively Premier Khrushchev’s 
crack that “the capitalist steed the United 
States is riding * * * is worn out.” 

One of the major findings of the Joint 
Committee’s staff (in the Eckstein report, 
named for its staff director Otto Eckstein) is 
that between 1953 and 1959 the average rate 
of growth of physical output in the United 
States was only 2.4 percent.per year. This is 
scarcely more than half the average annual 
rate of growth of 4.6 percent the staff found 
to have prevailed between 1947 and 1953. 

Happily, however, the report does not re- 
filect the basic economic realities. Its find- 
ing on relative rates of economic growth for 
the two periods is a statistical tour de force 
which, by the selection of certain figures and 
certain dates, distorts the record of America’s 
long-term economic growth. 

PLAYING THE NUMBERS GAME 


By the selection of appropriate starting 
and terminal periods it is possible to docu- - 
ment almost any rate of economic growth 
that is desired. The table at the bottom 
of this page shows you how this can be done. 
It will also show you how the Eckstein staff 
worked out its shocking contrast in growth 
rates. The table is built like a schedule of 
airplane fares between different cities. The . 
postwar years 1946 through 1959 are put 
down on two axes. One runs down the left 
hand column, the other runs across the top 
of the table. Put your finger on the point 
where the two axes intersect and you have 
the average rate of growth for the period 
covered. 


Annual average growth rates of the U.S. economy, 1946-59 } 


[Percent increases, starting year to terminal-year, of GNP in 1954 dollars] 


Starting year 


1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


—0.1 |-1.9 |—1.2 


1 Compound rates of growth. 


Terminal year 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
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Following this procedure, you can find 
growth rates ranging all the way from —2.3 
percent, between 1957 and 1958, to +8.7 
percent, between 1949 and 1950, along with 
almost any other rate you would choose for 
various years and sequences of several years 
over the postwar period. 

For example, if you want to demonstrate 
that the postwar growth rate through 1953 
was less than 4 percent per year, you take 
off from 1946, include a drop of 0.1 percent 
between 1946 and 1947, and come up with a 
growth rate for the 1946-53 period of 3.9 
percent. But if you want to show it was 
quite high, you take off a year later, from 
1947 (which drops out that dismal —0.1 
percent for 1947) and come up with a fine 
growth rate of 4.6 percent for the 1947-53 
years. 

STATISTICAL HOCUS-POCUS 

That’s what the Eckstein staff did. It 
took off at one end from a year when there 
was just about no growth, went to the Ko- 
rean war boom year of 1953 at the other end, 
and got that average growth rate of 4.6 
percent. Then it took off from the Korean 
war boom year of 1953 and ran to the year 
1959, when business was recovering from a 
recession and suffered through a steel strike 
of 116 days, to come up with its 2.4 percent 
growth rate for the second postwar period. 
As the table indicates, by taking off a year 
later (1954) the average growth rate would 
have become 3.2 percent, and if the take- 
off had been 1949 it would have been 3.8 
percent, 

There are those who, in nontechnical 
terms, would characterize this as statistical 
hocus-pocus, There are also those who 
would see in it an element of politic:.; hocus- 
pocus, too. This is because the yeurs 1947— 
58, when the Eckstein staff found there had 
been the healthy 4.6-percent growth rate, 
were roughly years when we had a Demo- 
cratic President, while the anemic growth 
rate of 2.4 percent it calculated for the sub- 
sequent years was for years of a Republican 
Presidency. 

Actually it can be shown that the civilian 
part of our economy has had more rapid 
growth, during the Republican administra- 
tion than it had during the Democratic 
years. If military expenditures are sub- 
tracted from the national output, the re- 
sulting growth rate for 1953 to 1959 is slight- 
ly higher than for 1947 to 1953. 

However, we do not question the bona 
fides of the Eckstein staff. But we do as- 
sert that it has produced a statistical pic- 
ture of the postwar growth of the American 
economy which is dangerously misleading 
both at home and abroad. 

Abroad, the report appears to give official 
documentation to the propaganda line that 
the Soviet economy is running rings around 
the U.S. economy in growth, and that it is 
communism a country should choose if it 
really wants to develop rapidly. Building 
on a much smaller economic base than the 
United States of America, the Soviet Union— 
as well as almost every less advanced nation 
in the world—is bound to show a larger 
percentage increase in output than the 
United States of America. But the Eckstein 
staff calculation gives the Communists am- 
munition they don’t deserve. 


ARE WE FACING A CRISIS? 


The contrast drawn by the Joint Commit- 
tee staff in postwar U.S. growth rates sug- 
gests that we are facing scarcely less than 
& crisis through paralysis of our economic 
growth which calls for drastic remedies. 
But this, as the full 1947 to 1959 growth 
record set forth in the table makes clear, 
is very definitely not the case. Our overall 
postwar rate of growth, as measured by 
the gross national product in physical terms, 
has been 3.5 percent per year, a rate nearly 
double the long-term growth rate of 2 per- 
cent per year between 1909 and 1939, In 
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the continuing fluctuations in the rate of 
growth which more or less inevitably char- 
acterize a relatively free economy, we have 
had some downs in recent years. But our 
economy is now on the upbeat again. And 
at the end of this year, the U.S. economic 
growth rate for the postwar period can be 
expected to be 3.7 percent per year. 

It is extremely important for the United 
States to continue to maintain this rate of 
economic growth or even to surpass it. Upon 
this effort depends our capacity to meet 
our defense requirements without danger- 
ous strain, to provide an adequate margin 
for foreign aid, to improve our own pro- 
ductive facilities, and to continue to raise 
our own standard of living. 

How not only to maintain but possibly 
improve upon our postwar pace of economic 
growth will be the subject of strenuous de- 
bate in the months ahead. However, the 
debate will have a much better chance of 
being constructive if the postwar growth 
record is seen in proper perspective. To this 
end one of the first things to do is to junk 
panic rousing statistical portrayals such as 
that in the Eckstein report. 


National Space Sovereignty Dogs World 
Legal Circles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ex- 
ploration of space requires of man a new 
perspective—an ability to extend his 
thinking beyond the known frontiers, to 
the unknows of outer space. 

To meet the challenge, our scientists 
and technologists are creatively produc- 
ing instruments and vehicles for space 


“exploration. 


As man explores the new frontier, 
however, a great many complex prob- 
lems emerge. Within legal circles, for 
example, new and serious questions on 
the operations of vehicles occur, such as: 
“Where, and how, may satellites and 
other space vehicles travel without vio- 
lating the national territories and air 
space?” 

In determining the boundaries of na- 
tional sovereignty, such additional ques- 
tions arise as: “How high is up? How 
far upward does national sovereignty ex- 
tend? Where does air space end, and 
outer space begin?” 

As the nations of the world move for- 
ward in exploring and operating in space, 
it will be ultimately necessary to find 
answers for these questions. 

Why? To assure protection of na- 
tional rights and interests in rights; to 
prevent conflicts of interest, without a 
foundation of laws or regulations upon 
which to determine those interests; to 
prevent misinterpretation of the inten- 
tion of flights; for example, the ability 
to know whether a space vehicle may be 
aloft for military or peaceful purposes. 

Despite these complex questions, in the 
absence of guidelines, the nations of the 
world, somehow, someway, will need to 
find more and more answers, to assure 
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orderly utilization of, and protection, of 
rights within, the areas of outer space. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published an informative article by 
Nobuo Abiko, reviewing a few of the 
challenges in this field. At this time I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
16, 1960] 


NATIONAL SPACE SOVEREIGNTY DoGs WorLD 
LEGAL CIRCLES 


(By Nobuo Abiko) 


How high is up? 

How far upward does national sovereignty 
extend? 

Where does air space end and outer space 
begin? 

These are but some of the many complex 
questions which promise to demand the in- 
creasing attention of international lawyers 
in the days ahead. 

The questions, however, are not new ones. 

Although the much-publicized U-2 plane 
incident has probably served to dramatize 
the issue, the problem of a legal regime of 
space is one which legal circles have been 
discussing for some time. 


U.S. VIOLATION SEEN 


In fact, the one clear legal question in- 
volved in the U-2 flight—the alleged U.S. 
violation of Soviet air space—already ap- 
pears to be obsolescent. Legal consensus 
regarding the question seems unanimous. 

“Without exception,” says a professor at 
the Harvard Law School, “we would say the 
United States violated international law in 
flying the U-2 over the Soviet Union.” 

If the matter were referred to an inter- 
national tribunal, comments Roger Fisher, 
lecturer on law, “we would get an adverse 
decision.” 

Professor Fisher explains that legal prece- 
dent for such a decision lies in a long series 
of mutually tolerated acts and implicit 
agreements among nations which by now 
have hardened into customary law. 

As far back as the Paris convention of 
1919, states in the international community 
were arriving at the conclusion that “every 
power has complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the air space above its territory.” 

One legal writer even asserted that such 
sovereignty reaches “to an unlimited height.” 

The Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, signed at Chicago in 1944—which 
many consider the basic text of the legal 
status of air space—made little if any 
change in the stipulations of the Paris con- 
vention. 

In fact, annexes to both conventions, as 
Professor Fisher points out, defined aircraft 
as “machinés which can derive support in 
the atmosphere from reactions of the air.” 

Coming in an era when sputniks, satel- 
lites, and other man-made space craft were 
but wild dreams of scientists, the Chicago 
convention made no effort to distinguish be- 
tween air space and outer space. Indeed, 
there was no need to. 

Present-day rereading of the Chicago con- 
vention, therefore, assumes that air space— 
in the absence of a clear definition—desig- 
nates those parts of the atmosphere where 
the gaseous air is sufficiently dense to sup- 
port airplanes and balloons. 

It further assumes national air sovereignty 
to be limited to those areas. 

FIRST SPUTNIK LAUNCHED 

It was, of course, the electrifying launch- 
ing of the first sputnik on October 4, 1957, 
that shocked international lawyers into a 
serious study of the distinction between air 
space and outer space. 
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Previously, however, developments on the 
international scene had given them some 
direction for their deliberations. 

In 1956, the United States, followed shortly 
by the Soviet Union, announced programs of 
planned satellite flights in conjunction with 
the International Geophysical Year. 

Neither nation, however, Professor Fisher 
comments, felt it necessary to ask formal 
permission of other countries in order to 
place the proposed satellites into orbit— 
orbits which would pass over the territory 
of these other countries. 

And no country recorded objections to 
these planned flights. 

“If, on the first flight, someone had pro- 
tested,” says Professor Fisher, “that would 
have been one question.” 

In the absence of any protest, says the pro- 
fessor, “one can say that there is worldwide 
recognition that it is not a violation of law 
to send scientific satellites up in the air.” 

A well-known expert on international air 
law, Prof. John C. Cooper of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, has put the matter succinctly. 
In an address delivered in November 1957, he 
declared: 

“International conduct since the satellite 
flights were first announced is consistent 
with no theory other than the acceptance 
of the principle that ‘outer space’ is not part 
of the territory of any state and may be used 
by all states as freely as the high seas are 
now used for surface shipping.” F 

The task for international law for some 
time has been to define the boundary be- 
tween territorial air space and universal 
outer space. The urgency of the task, of 
course, has been heightened by the recent 
launching of the U.S. Midas, early warning 
satellite and continued testing of other mili- 
tary satellites. 

‘WHERE TO DRAW LINE? 


But how and where to draw the line? 
Legal thinking has offered several pro- 


posals. 

Some legal writers have suggested basing 
@n arbitrary horizontal boundary on a sup- 
posed physical constant, such as “the point 
where the earth’s gravitational effect ceases.” 

Others have sought to determine the 
height at which there ceases to be enough 
air to support aircraft. 

Still others have talked in terms of the 
actual physical control which any nation can 
exert over space. In other words, the top 
limit of air space would be the greatest 
height at which any national can effectively 
control space due to its scientific and tech- 
nological progress. 
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The difficulty of dividing space into fixed 
boundaries, Professor Fisher says, has forced 
many legalists to turn from the question of 
physical boundaries to that of activities. 

This approach itself runs into the necessity 
of delicate judgments. For it would require 
lawyers to distinguish “peaceful” or “scien- 
tific” satellite ventures from “military” ones. 

COMPLEXITY INCREASES 


The assumption is that the former would 
be legal. On the other hand, as Professor 
Fisher puts it, “no matter how high up it is, 
a satellite using your territory for military 
purposes would be deemed in violation of 
international law.” 

The complexity of the scientific-military 
criterion is immeasurably increased by what 
some writers have termed “the extraordinary 
interdependence of scientific, military, com- 
mercial, and other objectives that may be 
advanced by the same activities in space.” 


Los Angeles County Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a letter dated June 14, 1960, from 
the Bureau of the Census, Regional Op- 
erating Office, Los Angeles, Calif., with 
accompanying figures. It itemizes the 
population as just determined by the 
1960 decennial population and housing 
census of the major cities and towns in 
Los Angeles County, in which the great 
23d Congressional District is located. 

The material follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
REGIONAL OPERATING OFFICE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 14, 1960. 
The Honorable Clyde DorYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DoYLE: The 1960 De- 

cennial Population and Housing Census is 


June 18 


now completed and we take pleasure in pre- 
senting you with the attached copies of the 
preliminary census count for the city and 
county of Los Angeles, Calif. 

These preliminary figures are subject to 
some revision when the official count is re- 
leased later this year by the Washington, 
D.C. office of the Census Bureau. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lronarp C. IsLeEyr, 
Regional Field Director, 
Bureau of the Census, 


CENSUS COUNT FOR LOS ANGELES CITY, 1960 

The population of the city of Los Angeles 
is 2,451,862 according to preliminary results 
of the 1960 Census of Population announced 


- today by the Los Angeles regional office, Bu- 


reau of the Census. This represents an in- 
crease Of 481,504, or 24.4 percent, over the 
1950 census count of 1,970,358. It is an in- 
crease of 207,961, or 93 percent, over the 
1956 special population census count of 
2,243,901. According to these figures the rate 
of growth has increased from about 46,000 
per year during 1950 to 1956, to about 52,000 
per year for the past 4 years. The prelimi- 
nary 1960 figure is based on field counts and 
is subject to some revision when the official 
count is released later this year by the 
Washington, D.C. office of the Bureau. 
PRELIMINARY 1960 CENSUS COUNTS FOR LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY 

The population of Los Angeles County is 
5,987,246 according to preliminary results of 
the 1960 Census of Population announced 
today by the Los Angeles regional office of 
the Bureau of the Census. This represents 
an increase of 1,835,559, or 44.2 percent, over 
the 1950 census count of 4,151,687. This pre- 
liminary 1960 figure is based on field counts 
and is subject to revision. 

Of the total county population, 4,890,101, 
or 81.7 percent, resided within the 68 in- 
corporated cities as of April 1, 1960. At- 
tached is a tabulation showing the distribu- 
tion of the 1960 preliminary population for 
all incorporated places together with avail- 
able figures from the 1950 Decennial Census 
and more recent special population censuses 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
This table also shows that 1,097,145 persons 
were counted in the unincorporated areas of 
the county. 


Los Angeles County, 1960 preliminary population, 1960 decennial census 


Latest special population 


census 


25, 1953 
. 12,1957 


Baldwin Park 
Bell 
Bellflower. 
Peverly Hil 
Bradbury... 
Burbank 


Culver City 
Duarte 


Downey... 
E! Monte 
FE] Segund 
Gardena... 
Glendale... 
Glendora 


- 10,1957 
. 14, 1957 
- 12, 1957 

. 22,1957 

15, 1957 
« 20, 1957 
23, 1955 


1960 census 
preliminary 
count 


City 
Population 
54, 464 


41,044 
10, 013 


37, 271 


SRS88- 
S882 


Long Beach. 
Los Angeles 


Hatet 


SaobS 


FERS RESS xf 
EIZESESERE 


5 
BRaSBSERE 


Redondo Beach 
31, 504 Rolling Hills 
15, 274 


SSR 


Latest special population 


1950 census 


population 
Population 


June 11, 1958 | - 


Nov. 7, 1957 
Feb. 28, 1959 


May 4, 1957 
Jan, 7, 1958 


29, 495 


61, 001 
1,49 


20, 066 
5, 907 


F 19 

Nov. 4, 1953 
Aug. 15, 1957 
Apr. 29, 1953 


Sept. 5, 1957 
Mar. 24, 1958 
June 65,1957 


May 12, 1958 
Aug. 17,1966 


Bolling Hills Estetes...cncscocelecoccosnnncelececasecscosens|scovsenc: — 
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Los Angeles County, 1960 preliminary population, 1960 decennial census—Continued 


Latest special population 
1950 census 


population 


1960 census 
preliminary 
count 


Date Population 


Population 


—_— 


Oct. 13,1956 
Sept. 22, 1954 
Apr. 21, 1954 


Nov. 4, 1953 
May 15, 1956 
Jan, 12,1958 


Nov. 10, 1952 
Sept. 17, 1957 


Rosemead 

§an Fernando. 
San Gabriel 

San Marino 
Santa Fe apenas 
Santa Mm onica.. 


West Covina. 
Whittier. 


Total, all cities. 
Total unincorporated. 


May 16,1959 
4, 1956 


47, 486 
32, 217 


South Gate 
South Pasadena...............- 


The Important Participation Which 
Louisiana Had in the American Revolu- 
tion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to incorporate at this point 
in the Recorp an address recently de- 
livered under the auspices of the Lousi- 
ana Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution by the distinguished Louisi- 
anian, Hugh M, Wilkinson of the New 
Orleans bar. ° 

The title of the speech is “The Im- 
portant Participation Which Louisiana 
Had in the American Revolution.” I 
found the address of tremendous inter- 
est and I think other people in our coun- 
try will also have interest in these his- 
toric facts which have not been too well 
publicized in our country. 

I commend Mr, Wilkinson’s address 


to the attention of all of our Members. - 


Mr. Wilkinson himself is a member of a 
famous American Revolutionary family. 
The address follows: 


THE IMPORTANT PARTICIPATION WHICH LOUI- 
SIANA HaD IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Very appropriate, and most timely, is the 
use of the theme selected for this dinner 
meeting, and carried out in the program, by 
these lovely decorations and place-favors, 
and especially by the colors chosen. Here 
we see, in brilliant combination, the crim- 
son derived from the lions rampant on the 
escutcheon of Leon, with the gold of the 
triple towers of Castile, heraldic symbolism 
dating back beyond the voyages of Columbus 
and coloring predominant in the flags and 
standards of our revolutionary ally, Spain. 

I emphasize that this is indeed a timely 
tribute, because 179 years ago this week, on 
Sunday the 18th day of March, in the year 
1781, there was performed one of the most 
gallant, one of the most heroic feats in all 
American history—but a heroism, I am sorry 
to point out, which has never had adequate 
recognition by historians of the American 
Revolution. 

The scene of this act of gallantry was the 
broad channel of the sea pass leading from 
the Gulf’ of Mexico, between the western ex- 
tremity of Santa Rosa Island and the Florida 
Mainland, and connecting the gulf with the 
lower Pensacola bay. 

In this area, supported by a fleet of trans- 
Ports and ships of war from Havana, Bernardo 


de Galvez, the 33-year-old Spanish Governor 
of Louisiana, had invested the well-fortified 
city of Pensacola, principal British port and 
military headquarters on the Gulf of Mexico 
during the American Revolution, and a 
haven of refuge for many Tories, who had 
fied from the Atlantic Colonies, 

Having captured from our enemy, after 
Spain entered the war in 1779, the posts of 
Manchac, Baton Rouge, Natchez, and Mo- 
bile, Galvez once before, by a hurricane, had 
been turned back from this, his most im- 
portant military objective of Pensacola. 


And now Captain Calbo, the senior naval 
Officer from Havana, jeopardized the fortunes 
of this expedition by refusing to order his 
vessels to cross the bar and enter the un- 
charted pass in the face of the artillery fire 
of the British fort which the Spaniards 
called Barrancas Coloradas, or Red Cliffs. 

The delay threatened disaster. By am- 
phibious landings, Galvez’s soldiers had al- 
ready been put ashore on Santa Rosa Is- 
land, and if, in that unpredictable season 
of the year, an equinoctial storm blew up, 
and drove the supporting fleet away from 
the coast, those men would be left desti- 
tute of munitions or food, and, in such 
circumstances, could fall easy prey to the 
British defenders and their savage host of 
Creek Indian auxiliaries. 

In this tactical dilemma, Governor Galvez 
asserted his habitual enterprise and daring. 
Captain Calbo, it was true, was in com- 
mand of the navigation of the Havana naval 
contingent; but, fortunately, Governor Gal- 
vez had complete authority over four com- 
paratively small craft from Louisiana; two 
armed launches, a sloop, and the brig Gal- 
veztown, 

After first bitterly taunting his naval col- 
league for the latter’s reluctance to force 
the passage into the bay, Galvez ran up a 
broad pennant on the Galveztown and fired 
a salute of 15 guns so that no one, friend 
or enemy, would have any doubt who was 
aboard the brig. 

It was a bold gesture of defiance to the 
British artillerymen, a dramatic touch bor- 
rowed from feudal times, when each Span- 
ish knight sought to carry his own colors 
high and into the thick of the battle. 

Thus, with his flags and standards flying, 
his crews stationed as though on dress pa- 
rade, himself and his staff in the most ex- 
posed posture, Galvez sailed this little Lou- 
isiana squadron through the vigorous can- 
monade from the Barrancas Coloradas, and 
brought his ships safely to the weather- 
protected anchorage of the lower bay in the 
lee of Santa Rosa Island. 

Then it was, as Professor Chambers in 
his history tells us that the Spanish naval 
commander “came to realize that inaction 
meant dishonor; that this young and pro- 
vincial commander was winning for himself 
the fanatic adoration of his men and the 
undying glory which heroic courage, dra- 
matically displayed, is ever ready to confer” 


ae E. Chambers, “History of Louisiana,” 
p. 333). 

The next day, therefore, the Havana ships 
likewise safely ran the gauntlet of the Bar- 
rancas fort’s fire. The necessary stores and 
supplies were landed, the siege carried for- 
ward, and after about 7 more weeks the 
British commander, General Campbell, sur- 
rendered Pensacola to Galvez on May 10, 
1781, which was just 5 months and 8 days 
before the capitulation of General Cornwallis 
to a Franco-American attack at Yorktown, 
Va., concluded the War for American 
Independence. 

Substantial tokens of the Spanish King’s 
appreciation of the heroic conduct of Ber- 
nardo de Galvez quickly followed the sub- 
jugation of the important British Province 
of West Florida. 

Carlos III made Galvez a count, promoted 
him to the rank of lieutenant general, and 
conferred on him the commission of Gov- 
ernor of West Florida, as well as Louisiana. 

And finally, “to perpetuate for posterity,” 
as the royal order read, “the memory of the 
heroic action in which you alone forced the 
entrance of the bay, you may place as the 
crest on yotrr coat of arms the brig ‘Galvez- 
town’ with the motto ‘Yo Solo.’” 

Yo Solo: I alone. 

What more impressive testimonial to the 
courage and determination of a splendid 
leader, a gallant soldier, a dashing and ro- 
mantic figure of Louisiana’s colonial his- 
tory—but, alas, a man who in the prime of 
his life, 5 years after the event I have de- 
scribed, perished at the age of only 38, from 
yellow fever, while continuing to serve his 
King as viceroy of Mexico. 

My time to speak will not permit of a 
review in detail of the several military cam- 
paigns, during the American Revolution, of 
Galvez and his brave Louisianians, many of 
them ancestors of members of these Louisi- 
ana chapters of the DAR. 

I prefer to take as my text this one act of 
conspicuous gallantry at Pensacola, and from 
that text to ask the question: Why is it that 
every American schoolchild is taught such 
things as, for example, what John Paul Jones 
said about “I have just begun to fight;” but 
there is little or no popular education, in 
Louisiana, or elsewhere, regarding Galvez’s 
heroism in forcing the entrance to Pensa- 
cola bay? 

John Paul Jones, in the exploit for which 
he is given his greatest fame, captured a 
whole British province, and did it at a time 
when such attrition was weighing heavily 
against Britain’s ability to reinforce Corn- 
wallis in Virginia, and thus continue the 
war. 

And yet, in all but local history boous, 
that valuable contribution, by Louisianians, 
to the victorious termination of the War for 
American Independence, is persistently 
ignored. 

In the historical accounts which were 
chronicled on the Atlantic seaboard, of the 
progress and events of the American Revo- 
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lution, there would seem to have been a 
conspiracy of silence against anything con- 
nected with the Revolution that occured or 
originated in Louisiana. 

Fame, perhaps, is more a consequence of 
able propaganda than reliable historical fact. 
Witness the South Carolina epic of the 
sergeant named Jasper, who replaced a flag 
on the parapet of Fort Moultrie; New Jer- 
sey’s Molly Pitcher, who was said to have 
served a cannon when her husband suffered 
a sunstroke during the Battle of Monmouth; 
the Philadelphia myth of Betsy Ross and the 
first flag; Paul Revere’s poetic credit for a 
nocturnal horseback ride which a man 
mamed Prescott actually completed; the 
familiar painting of George Washington in 
the unlikely position of standing up in a 
rowboat buffeted by a snowstorm on the 
Delaware River. 

Americans also are taught that Robert 
Morris of Philadelphia financed the Ameri- 
can Revolution; and that France smuggled 
supplies to the patriot armies through 
Beaumarchais, author of the “Barber of 
Seville.” 

But how often do we read of similar Span- 
ish help dispatched frem New Orleans? Or 
how often is credit given by historians to 
the New Orleans merchant Oliver Pollock, 
who pauperized himself shipping Spanish 
gunpowder up .the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers to Virginia’s troops of the Continental 
Line, and by underwriting personally the ex- 
penses of George Rogers Clark’s conquest, 
from the British, of the huge territory now 
comprising Ohio, Indiana and Illinois? 

It is perhaps quite a compliment, to the 
substance and integrity of this Louisiana 
businessman of those early days, that the 
traders of the Illinois district, from whom 
Clark had to purchase supplies to sustain his 
army, were unwilling to receive from him 
the paper money of the Continental Con- 
gress, but readily accepted drafts in any 
amount that he drew on Oliver Pollock at 
New Orleans. 

In a biography of Pollock, published about 
20 years ago, Professor James Alton James of 
Northwestern University said that in pro- 
viding the financial support for the winning 
of the West by Clark, this New Orleanian, 
Pollock, made “the greatest money contribu- 
tion of any individual to the Revolutionary 
cause.” 

And yet Robert Morris of Philadelphia gen- 
erally gets the credit in the Yankee history 
books for being the great financier of the 
American Revolution. 

Pollock himself perhaps put his finger on 
the sore spot when, in a plea to the President 
of Congress for reimbursement, some time 
after the victory had been won, he wrote: 

“It has not been my fortune to move on 
@ splendid theater, where the weary actor 
frequently finds in the applause of his 
audience new motives to exertion. 

“I dwelt in an obscure corner of the uni- 
verse alone and unsupported.” 

Separated, by hundreds of miles of Indian- 
infested wilderness, or equally hazardous 
ocean waters, from the then centers of pub- 
licity and propaganda on the Atlantic sea- 
board, Louisiana was a redheaded stepchild 
in the sisterhood of American communities. 
Her aid and assistance in the American Revo- 
lution was most valuable where and when it 
was worst needed, but seems to have been 
speedily forgotten when the time arrived for 
giving out the medals, the bouquets, and 
most important, the historical and literary 
credits. 

But there is no reason why these educa- 
tional slights and oversights should continue 
to be tolerated. 

As I occasionally travel in the United 
States, or talk to visitors from other sections 
who come here, I am appalled at the almost 
universal ignorance—and often among peo- 
ple of a cultural background who should 
know better—concerning the important part 
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which Louisiana played in the -American 
Revolution. e 

In fact, due to what I think are deficiencies 
in our own method of requiring the teaching 
of the comparative history of the period, the 
average Louisianian, young and old, is not 
much better informed on the subject than 
are persons domiciled elsewhere. 

There is no task, in my humble opinion, 
more important, to which the Louisiana 
chapters of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution can dedicate themselves: than an 
unceasing and untiring educational cam- 
paign, to make the people of America, and 
essentially the people of Louisiana, teach, 
know, and understand that Louisiana did 
have a participation in the American Revo- 
lution, and how important that participa- 
tion actually was. 

The general society, admittedly, took a 
great, practical stride in this direction when 
it provided for the admission of descendants 
of the soldiers of Galvez; but there still re- 
mains much to be done, with the aid of its 
Louisiana chapters, toward achieving for 
Louisiana her proper status in the Nation’s 
correct and accepted historical accounts of 
the Revolutionary period. 

The American Revolution, we must un- 
derstand, was more than just a war. It was 
one of the effects—as the revolution later in 
France was another—of a great sociological 
movement, for which mankind was ripe and 
ready by the middle of the 18th century, 
and which provoked consequences, in Eu- 
rope and in America, that were not stabil- 
ized for several generations afterward. 

As John Adams once expressed it: “The 
Revolution was effected before the war com- 
menced. The Revolution was in the hearts 
and minds of the people.” 

The era of enlightenment, so-called, which 
preceded the outbreak of the War for Inde- 
pendence, furnished its intellectual nour- 
ishment, and these sources were as avail- 
able—perhaps more available—to Louisian- 
ians, as to persons in the English colonies. 
Writings of Voltaire, Montesquieu and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau on the European conti- 
nent, and of John Locke in England, were 
then being widely read and studied, and 
influenced the arguments and documents of 
the revolutionary upsurge which soon took 
place across the Atlantic. 

To this reaching for political freedom, the 
Prench and Indian War was the curtain- 
raiser, and the War of 1812 was the epilogue. 
It was a process of social adjustment which 
embraced more than half a century. The 
cycle can well be said to have started with 
Wolfe’s conquest of Quebec in 1759, and to 
have finally run down when Pakenham’s 
failure to capture New Orleans in 1815 dem- 
onstrated the futility of further attempts at 
monarchial aggression in North America, 
and thereby set the final seal of military 
confirmation and ratification on our conti- 
nental solidarity achieved by the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

At the height of his power, Louis XIV, the 
Grand Monarch of France, had laid out a 
fortified arc from Quebec to New Orleans, 
contemplating the overall strategy of con- 
fining England’s Thirteen Colonies between 
the Allegheny ridge and the Atlantic beaches. 

But Wolfe’s brilliant reduction of the 
northern bastion of this line severed Canada 
from Louisiana, and gave George III, ridden 
by war debts, the political latitude to so 
abuse by taxations, and restrictions the econ- 
omy of his American subjects, that, within a 
decade and a half, they were provoked to 
rebellion. 

Contemporaneously, cession to Spain of 
thousands of French subjects in Louisiana, 
like a sale of cattle, fostered a rebellious 
spirit on the Mississippi which Spanish ruth- 


21The same observation can be applied to 
the Louisiana compatriots of the SAR. 
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lessness, in 1769, put down for a time, but 
never stamped out the spark. 

Louisiana French colonials and English 
colonials, who had opposed each other at 
the headwaters of the Ohio between 1753 
and 1758 in the French and Indian War, 
made common cause against the British king 
in the Revolution from 1779 to 1781—under 
Washington and Lafayette and Rochambeay 
on the Atlantic shore, and under the Span- 
iard Galvez on the lower Mississippi and 
the coast of Florida. 

And, finally, it was French and Spanish 
Creoles together, with Anglos from Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, who, shoul. 
der to shoulder, delivered the.coup de grace 
at Chalmette in 1815 to lingering British 
pretensions of reviving Louis XIV’s grand 
strategy of encirclement, by means of a new 
British colonial empire based on the ancient 
fortified line from New Orleans via Detroit 
to Quebec. 

Louisiana was therefore, at all times, very 
much a part of this revolution in America. 

At the beginning, she was part of those 
events which precipitated its causes. 

Her soldiers served in the French forces 
which ably defended the forks of the Ohio, 
now the site of Pittsburgh against the suc- 
cessive expeditions of Washington, Braddock, 
and Forbes. 

The names of Jumonville and Coulon, for 
example, are well known among Louisiana 
colonial families. 

Jumonville de Villiers was killed by Wash- 
ington’s troops near the Monongahela in 
1754, and his brother, Coulon de Villiers, 
avenged him by capturing Washington in 
Fort Necessity on July 4 of that year—the 
only man to whom the Father of his Country 
was ever obliged to yield his sword and put 
pen to terms of surrender. 

Aubry, the last French Governor of Lou- 
isiana before the Spanish cession, was rec- 
ommended for the Cross of St. Louis for 
repulsing a British attack on Fort Duquesne 
in 1758; and when, for Jack during the 
Seven Years War in Europe of adequate sup- 
port from across the seas, the Louisiana 
Colonials had to abandon Fort Duquesne, 
Captain Aubry brought his troops safely to 
New Orleans. . 

Louisiana was likewise closely concerned 
in the effects of the revolutionary process in 
America. , 

A population which had lived under the 
French flag, amidst colonizing privations and 
hardships of decades, did not receive agree- 
ably the news that Louis XV had tossed 
Louisiana way to-Spain so unceremoniously; 
and let us observe the interesting parallel 
of events, on the Mississippi and in the 
Thirteen English Colonies, which foliowed. 

By the time the first Spanish Governor, 
Ulloa, arrived, in 1766, at New Orleans, George 
III had attempted to impose on his Ameri- 
can subjects the obnoxious stamp tax, and 
Patrick Henry had voiced his famous speech, 
reminding the British monarch of the fates 
of Tarquin, Julius Caesar, and Charles I. 

In those days Louisiana also had its Patrick 
Henry. 

He was the colonial attorney general, 
Nicolas Chauvin de Lafreniere, and it was 
his oratory that aroused the Louisianians in 
1768 to resist, by force and violence, the 
transfer of Louisiana to Spain. 

In Virginia, a 1,000 miles away, Henry was 
then asserting the doctrine of government by 
compact between the people and their ruler, 
and that a violation of the compact by one 
party had the legal effect of discharging the: 
other. A king, by injustice, he affirmed, from 
being the father of his people degenerated 
into a tyrant, and forfeited all right to the 
Obedience of his subjects. 

Compare that philosophy with Lafreniere’s 
speech to the Superior Council at New Or- 
leans on October 29, 1768, as quoted by the 
historian Gayarre (vol. II, p. 208). 
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“In proportion,” said Lafreniere, “to the 
extent both of commerce and population, is 
the solidity of thrones; both are fed by lib- 
erty and competition, which are the nursing 
mothers of the state, of which the spirit of 
monopoly is the tyrant and stepmother. 
Without liberty there are but few virtues. 
Despotism breeds pusillanimity, and deepens 
the abyss of vices. Man is considered as 
sinning before God, only because he retains 
his free will.” 

Strong sentiments were these in the 1760's, 
whether addressed by Henry to the absolute 
monarchy of England, or by Lafreniere to 
the absolute monarchy of Spain. 

And when a mission to Paris failed, in 
the desperate efforts of the Louisianians to 
petition Louis XV to rescind his cession to 
Carlos III, Lafreniere and his associates 
formulated the plan of a republic on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Even the historian 
Gayarre, who, because of his Spanish line- 
age, favored the Castilian annexation, ad- 
mits the existence of this early republican 
movement in Louisiana, and he has said: 
“There is no doubt that the colonists would 
have eagerly adopted this form of govern- 
ment, had it been possible at the time, for 
{t must be recollected that, from the earliest 
existence of the colony, almost all its gov- 
ernors had uniformly complained of the 
republican spirit which they had observed 
in the inhabitants” (vol. II, p. 281). 

Writing many more years after the event, 
the French-descended historian, Fortier, 
said: “Our ancestors were evidently mistaken 
in their noble efforts, and their plan was 
but a dream; for how were they to resist the 
power of the King of Spain? 

“But they gave Louisiana the glory,” Pro- 
fessor Fortier exulted “of having thought of 
establishing a republican form of govern- 
ment in America several years before Jeffer- 
son wrote his immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which: gave birth to our United 
States” (vol. 1, p. 208). 

The first Spanish Governor’s expulsion 
from Louisiana, in the revolution headed by 
Lafreniere, took place at New Orleans exactly 
1 month after red-coated soldiers were quar- 
tered by George III on the citizens of Boston 
to try to intimidate his colonists in America. 

Carlos III of Spain acted against the Loui- 
sianians with even greater ruthlessness. He 
sent General O’Reilly, with an overpowering 
military force, and on October 25, 1769, al- 
most 1 year after Lafreniere’s inspiring 
speech, the attorney general and four of his 
compatriots, for having advocated the same 
principles of human rights and liberty upon 
which our American Revolution was found- 
ed, were executed in New Orleans by a firing 
squad in a barracks yard next to the Ursu- 
lines Chapel, where their sorrowing kindred 
heard the volley that killed them, while the 
sisters of the order attempted to comfort 
their grief. 

A little over 4 months later, on March 7, 
1770, the musketry fire of British soldiers 
killed other American martyrs in what we 
known as the Boston massacre. 

A year after that, in 1771, occurred the 
rebellion in North Carolina of the “regula- 
tors,” for which six victims were condemned 
to death by the Royal Governor. The last 
words uttered by one of these doomed pa- 
triots can well be applied to such sacrifices 
as were thus being made in the cause of 
freedom throughout North America. 


“Our blood,” he said, “will be as good seed 
in the ground.” 

The blood of the Louisianians, Lafreniere, 
Villere, Marquis, Milhet, Noyan, and Caresse, 
mingled as “good seed in the ground” with 
that of patriots who made the supreme sac- 
rifice in‘ Boston, in North Carolina, and 
later at Lexington, Saratoga, Yorktown, and 
everywhere that men have stood up and 
pusne and died for what they believed was 

ght. 
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This heroic French colonial, Lafreniere, 
expounding in Louisiana the same funda- 
mental principles of human dignity and in- 
dividual freedom as Patrick Henry was 
asserting then in Virginia—but which 
brought to Lafreniere death instead of lib- 
erty—was a shining example in our Ameri- 
can revolutionary era of the fact that the 
virtue of patridtism is not bounded by 
nationality nor circumscribed by sectional- 
ism, and that Louisiana was indeed in the 
forefront of America’s political awakening 
which history calls the American Revolution. 

Lafreniere, the martyr: our first evangelist 
of freedom, from whom came the inspiration. 

Pollock, the benefactor: whose unbounded 
generosity sustained the _ revolutionary 
cause. 

And Galvez, the soldier: the personifica- 
tion of gallantry in action, the commander 
of Louisiana’s military contribution to the 
War for Independence. 

What monuments to these three have a 
grateful people reared? 

What garlands have we hung on their 
memories? 

Or how forgotten have we let them be? 

Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Louisiana: There were, of course, many 
others who as devotedly served the cause, 
but these are the symbols—these were the 
three stalwarts of that period in our colony’s 


-history which your Society represents. 


Teach America what they did, and you tell 
the story for all. 

Urge unceasingly the true record of their 
service, and it must follow, as night shall 
follow day, that our posterity will better 
appreciate the extent of the important par- 
ticipation in the American Revolution which 
Louisiana had. 


The Social Security Inverted Pyramid— 
No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing. remarks conclude the analysis 
of the social security program by W. 
Rulon Williamson, original actuary of 
the Social Security Board: 

Socrat SECURITY AND THE CONGRESS 
(By W. Rulon Williamson, research actuary) 
THE 1960 SCENE AGAIN 


The Forand bill, the White House Confer- 
ences’ concern with youth and aging, the 
three congressional committees—the Ways 
and Means, the Senate Finance, the Labor, 
and Public Welfare—engaged in study, have 
as yet evolved no clear definition of the 
scope and limitations of the American wel- 
fare state—the eral takeover of personal 
responsibility for a citizen’s own welfare and 
that of his family. 

To me it is clear that the more interfer- 
ence, and dictation, the less freedom; the 
more subsidy, the less self-reliance; the 
bigger the State promises, the less the per- 
sonal equity; the bigger the handout checks, 
the bigger the mortgage on the common 
property. 

When the proponents of bills that call 
relief by fancy names demand adding med- 
ical care handouts to something called in- 
surance, and say it is tested and tried, but 
leave out the phrase “and found wanting,” 
I am willing to admit ignorance as an excuse. 
But were I—knowing what I do about these 
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systems—to remain silent, I lack that ex- 
cuse. We cannot know what men who bi- 
ennially promise more and more benefits, 
with a deferred steady rise in taxes in the 
future, will continue to do to this belea- 
guered system. es 

Director Stans has outlined other built-in 
rising tax demanders. All of his items taken 


‘together seem less than this one item of 


OASI accrual. In the inflated values of to- 
day I expect our goods and chattels may 
top a trillion dollars—perhaps $1.2 trillion. 
I seem to remember a built-up mortgage of 
$750 billion without the OASI item. Were 
this $650 billion (with a $30 billion annual 
extra as we move along) added, it would seem 
to be a possible $1.4 trillion mortgage against 
& $1.3 trillion property. This is,.of course, 
@ fantastic situation—but no parliamentary 
body should have that amount of responsi- 
bility. 
PERORATION 


I contend that in thinking along these 
lines, for the 1960 legislators, apprised by 
their own instincts of the error of so much 
collectivism, to consider piling on top of 
this unstable OASI program and the dis- 
ability program I cannot evaluate at this 
point, save that I view it with alarm, the 
further provision of State-run medical care, 
with a  camel’s-head-under-the-tent-flap 
approach would be fiscal irresponsibility to 
the point of madness. 

I agree with Mr. Peterson that so far the 
Congress has been fed “actuarial anesthesia.” 
At the same meeting that he presented that 
Paper, there was no actuary willing to argue 
for the addition of medical care benefits. 
“The Devil’s advocate” was Leonard Lesser. 
I heard no one say he was convinced by said 
Devil's advocate. 

Even though Mr. Peterson’s plausible rec- 
ommendation for a study by fresh, untainted 
minds were followed, there would not be time 
for the studies, essential to the men re- 
quired, before the fall election. 

We are looking for more than Diogenes 
sought. He would have been satisfied with 
an honest man. We need a man or a group 
of men not only honest, but also technically 
informed. Their number is not legion. I 
believe they exist and that they should be 
found. Then they need time, and recog- 
nition that they need time. 


a 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, today a 15-member task force of the 
House Republican Policy Committee has 
released a report—“American Strategy 
and Strength’—which is so vital to our 
national survival that it deserves special 
note in the Recorp and the serious study 
of all Members of this body. 

I shall describe some of the background 
of this study, and then the actual report 
summary will be presented. 

At the outset of my remarks, I should 
point out that this document is non- 
political. I wish to emphasize that at- 
tempts to make it appear political could 
destroy its usefulness and lead the United 
States ever deeper into, the mire of inter- 
national miscalculation. 

I consider it a great tribute to the 14 
members of this body who worked with 
me and the task force staff in evaluat- 


ing the papers upon which the report is 
based that they so effectively shunned 


partisanship temptations. This is par- 
ticularly commendable in an election 
year when the very subject at hand is 
likely to be one of the most bitter polit- 
ical controversies. 

The report is based upon study papers 
prepared on a full range of subjects 
dealing with national and international 
strategy by distinguished experts ou dip- 
lomatic, military, scientific, economic 
and psychological phases of the conflict 
between the free and slave worlds. 

In addition, still other authorities 
from academic and professional life 
were called on for comments and sug- 
gestions. Altogether, more than 50 
evaluations by task force staff members, 
authorities in the fields concerned, and 
Members of this body, went into the 
report. 

I believe the hundreds of crises which 
have arisen between this Nation and its 
allies on the one hand and, on the other, 
the countries of the Soviet bloc in the 
past 30 years are ample proof of the 
need for such a study. 

In the consideration of this age-long 
struggle, those who worked on the report 
and the study papers upon which it is 
based have neither sought the solution 
to an individual crisis nor suggested a 
course of action designed to meet any 
Particular conflict which may arise. 
Rather, they have attempted to outline 
an overall strategy which could be ex- 
— to preserve our freedoms for all 
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No one concerned in this project con- 
siders the study or its report the com- 
plete, or final, solution to all problems 
at hand. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, such a 
thing obviously would have been impos- 
sible of attainment in the short period 
which has been devoted to the subject. 

The studies were begun 4 months ago 
under the direction of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes], who is chairman of the policy 
committee, and my able colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr,. Forp], 
chairman of the study group. 

At the outset, those who took part in 
the project fully considered the prob- 
lems which would be presented by time 
limitations and the question of produc- 
ing something more than a superficial 
study with the small staff we had avail- 
able for the task. 

The task force recognized that the 
strategy followed by the slave world in 
its conquests thus far has not been 
limited to any particular sphere or 
spheres of influence, but rather has been 
as varied as the governmental interests 
of its opponents. We were aware that 
mere military deterrents, economic blocs, 
diplomatic approaches, propaganda 
techniques, and scientific and industrial 
development could not, in themselves, 
halt the spread of world communism or 
long defend the freedoms Americans 
consider more important than life itself. 

Instead, an articulated strategy, or 
what we have called a public strategy, 
in which every area of enemy onslaught 
could be-defended through the coordi- 
nated efforts of our entire people, would 
be necessary. 

The ultimate strategy arrived at, of 
course, should. spell out 4n bold letters 
the difference between our national sur- 
vival in freedom and our enslavement. 

In a world where every compromise 
of vital interests work eut only to the 
benefit of our opponents time obviously 
is not on our side. For this, and other 
considerations, it was determined to 
have a report ready prior to the ad- 
journment of this session of Congress. 
We felt that, if we could enlist the aid 
of experts in the more vital fields of 
consideration, we could produce some- 
thing with which to work. This, we 
were and are convinced, would be a 
start. 

It perhaps could develop in all of us, 
a better sense of direction and coordi- 
nation. It could channel the thinking 
of Americans everywhere into the 
streams of a coordinated and well- 
articulated strategy with which to meet 
alien onslaughts on our civilization. 

An an example of this desire by those 
responsible for the studies and the re- 
port at hand, I should point out that the 
recommendation for a coordination of 
vital public information media under the 
direct supervision of the White House 
was arrived at before the recent U-2 


incident. In this respect, I think it is 
significantly important to reemphasize 
that such a strategy as is put forth would 
not be limited to a particular crisis, but 
rather would preclude American loss of 
préstige or power because of them. 

In an effort to produce the best pos- 
sible report within our time limitations, 
the task force enlisted the aid of the 
best available experts in all fields con- 
cerned. Volunteers were used wherever 
possible and the cooperation of faculty 
members at America’s leading universi- 
ties, scientists, diplomats, military 
leaders, economists, psychologists, legis- 
lators, and others was overwhelming. 

Now, briefly, here is how we pro- 
ceeded: 

Last February it seemed to certain 
Members of this body that the then-cur- 
rent debates over the so-called missile 
gap reflected a lack of real depth and 
appreciation—both of our national 
strategy and strength and of how to 
build upon our present strategy and 
strength constructively for the decade 
just entered. 

It was shortly after this that the 
chairman of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee appointed a task force of Mem- 
bers to study the total strategy and 
strength of this Nation in relation to its 
confiics with the Sino-Soviet bloc. Ini- 
tially, there were but six Members in 
the group, but as study progressed, the 
Members became increasingly aware of 
the broad-gage approach needed for the 
problems involved. Consequently, the 
task force was enlarged to an eventual 
15 Members drawn from vital House 
committees. 

It also was felt that the study should 
be broadened by viewpoints of experts 
outside of Congress, especially those of 
academicians and professional people. 
As a vehicle for initiating this, back- 
ground papers were sought not only 
from the staff and some of the Congress- 
men of the task force, but also from out- 
side authorities on the subjects at hand. 

To further enrich the study, the papers 
are being circulated in the academic 
community, and remarks and comments 
thus elicited were are are being consid- 
ered. Naturally, some of the conclusions 
and comments differ, and this is good. 
The report soon to be presented is thus 
a result of the task force’s evaluation of 
the more than 50 viewpoints available. 

The members of the task force, with 
the increased depth obtained from these 
viewpoints, papers, and discussions, have 
consolidated into this task force report 
summary of conclusions the ideas, con- 
cepts, and recommendations which they 
felt especially needed congressional and 
public discussion before the close of this . 
session of Congress. 

Many equally important problems are 
considered in the study papers which 
merit greater discussion for a future task 
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force operation. But we think we have 
made a real beginning. 

As coordinator for the task force, I 
wish to make grateful acknowledgment 
to my colleagues on this task force, to 
the staff members who assisted us, to 
those who prepared the study papers 
which were considered and evaluated 
by our group, and to those in private 
fields who gave time and effort to assist 
Members of this body in their assess- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, first, I will list my col- 
_leagues who participated in this study 
and acknowledge their particular con- 
tributions to the project. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ByRNES] ap- 
pointed the task force and especially 
participated in recommendations for im- 
proved policymaking within the Con- 
gress. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS], the minority whip and the 
ranking Republican on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, has lent overall advice 
to the preparation of the report and has 
contributed valuable background ma- 
terial. Of the study group itself, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
was chairman and particularly devoted 
attention to the review of national ob- 
jectives. The other members of the task 
force specialized in portions of the report 
as follows: The gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bass], scientific aspects; 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bot- 
ton], diplomacy and awareness in ap- 
proach to undecided and captive nations; 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], appraisals of our forces 
in being; the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis], economic aspects; the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer], 
national policy; the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Jackson], psychological 
aspects and deterrence; the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], Sino-Soviet 
characteristics; the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [{Mr. Lamp], military aspects; 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. MIL- 
LER], responsible political partisanship; 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
St. GeorceE], individual .responsibility; 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Witson], implementing public strategy. 

The staff members of the task force 
also deserve special commendation for 
the long and arduous hours spent in as- 
similating and preparing material. 
Working under the able direction of Dr. 
David M. Abshire on the staff were Dr. 
Donald Ackerman, Guy Waterman, and 
Priscilla E. Turner. 

Now, I wish to express the appreciation 
of the Policy Committee and the task 
force to those who prepared the back- 
ground study papers. The papers and 
those who prepared them are: 

First. “National Character as an 
Element of Power,” by Prof. William Y. 
Elliott of Harvard University widely 
known both for his academic and gov- 
ernmental experience. 

Second. “Fundamentals of a National 
Strategy,” by Dr. David M. Abshire, task 
force staff director. 

Third. “How Democracies Die,” by 
John H. Stambaugh, vice chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University. 


Fourth. “An Appraisal of Soviet Eco- 
nomic Capability,” by Representative 
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Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, ranking 
minority member of Joint Economic 
Committee. 

Fifth. “International Tension and Na- 
tional Defense,” by Prof. Robert W. New- 
mann, director of- the well-known Insti- 
tute of International and Foreign Studies 
at UCLA. 

Sixth. “Key Factors in Future Military 
Planning,” by Adm. Arthur Radford (re- 
tired). The distinguished former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Seventh. “U.S. Defense: Policies and 
Posture,” by Dr. Donald H. Ackerman of 
the task force staff and special assistant 
for Defense Affairs to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Eighth. “The Requirement of Deter- 
rence,” by Prof. Paul Peeters of Iona 
College. 

Ninth. “Science and Foreign Affairs,” 
by Dr. George.B. Kistiakowsky, the dis- 
tinguished special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for science and technology. 

Tenth. “A History of Ballistic Mis- 
Siles,’ by Representative LEsitre C. 
ARENDS, of Illinois, ranking Republican 
member of House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Eleventh. “The Cost of National Secu- 
rity,” by Prof. Arthur E. Burns of George 
Washington University. 

Twelfth. “The Economics of National 
Defense in a Free Economy,” by Guy Wa- 
terman of the task force staff. 

Thirteenth. ‘The Economic Challenge 
of the Soviet Union,” by Dr. Don Paarl- 
berg, special assistant to the President 
for economic affairs. 

Fourteenth. “The Impact of Inflation 
on America’s Balance of International 
Payments,” by Dr. Rita Hauser, author 
and lawyer. 

Fifteenth. “An Extension of National 
Security Council Machinery,” by Prof. 
William Y. Elliott, his second paper. 

Sixteenth. “Some Psychological As- 
pects of Soviet Propaganda,” by Malcolm 
Smith, of Senator THomas H. KucHE.’s 
staff. 

Seventeenth. “Civil Defense Policies,” 
by Dr. Donald A. Melnick, of Scientific 
Planning Associates. 

Eighteenth. “Disarmament: Problems 
and Prospects,” by Representative Craic 
Hosmer, of California, member of the 
Joint Atomic Enery Committee, and 
Arthur Peterson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, 

Nineteenth. “Soviet Subversive 
Forces,” by Ralph De Toledano, well- 
known author, lecturer, and syndicated 
columnist. 

Twentieth. “Soviet Strategy and Free 
World Defense,” by Prof. Gerhart Nie- 
meyer, of the Notre Dame faculty. 

Twenty-first. “An Examination of 
Partisanship and Bipartisanship in Na- 
tional Security Matters.” A symposium 
of political scientists: Prof. James At- 
kinson and Prof; Karl Cerny, both of 
Georgetown University; William Y. El- 
liott, Harvard University; George Grass- 
muck, University of Michigan; Ivan 
Hinderaker, University of California, 
Los Angeles division; Karl Lamb, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; the Reverend Stan- 
ley Parry, Notre Dame; Howard Penni- 
man, also of Georgetown University; and 
Robert Loevy, John Hopkins University, 
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who served as secretary for this sym- 


posium. 

I should like to say at this point that - 
we especially respect and appreciate the 
advice and assistance which we re- 
ceived from these individuals: Professor . 
Penniman, Dr. Malcolm Moos, Father 
Parry, Dr. Cornelius P. Cotter, and Prof, 
Franklyn Burdette. 

In behalf of the task force, I also 
wish to express appreciation to Karl 
Hess, John Patten II, and Patrick An- 
derson, for their invaluablé voluntary as- 
sistance to the staff; and to the follew- 
ing distinguished participants for their 
evaluation and assessment of studies and 
other helpful suggestions: 

Prof. Vaughn David Bornet of Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Dr. W. Glenn Campbell, 
executive director of the Hoover In- 
stitution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
Leland Stanford University ; Prof. George 
O. Comfort of Butler University; Prof. 
George Grassmuck of the University of 
Michigan; Alfred de Grazia, director of 
the Center for Applied Social Research 
at New York University; Neil H. Jacoby, 
dean of the Graduate School for Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Prof. G. Warren 
Nutter of the University of Virginia; 
James K. Pollack, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Jackson A. Ransa- 
hoff, president of Neutron Products, Inc.; 
Prof. Wilson E. Schmidt of the School 
for Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University and of George 
Washington University; Prof. Joseph L. 
Sutton of Indiana University; Prof. Paul 
Van Riper of Cornell University; and W. 
Allen Wallis, dean of the School of Busi- 
ness at Chicago University. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
that we have made every attempt to 
avoid partisanship in the preparation of 
this report and that it is intended only 
as a basis for further study and con- 
sideration of the articulated strategy 
necessary for our national survival. The 
study papers concerned in the report 
should provide all Members with a valu- 
able foundation upon which to build 
future policy and bring wider partici- 
pation into these efforts. 

That our work has been nonpolitical 
in nature, is attested, I believe in one of 
the recommendations made: That the 
policy committees of both major politi- 
cal parties continue these task force 
studies in order to provide the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States 
with sound, well-considered recom- 
mendations for a national strategy to 
deal with the greatest challenge our 
country ever has known. 

Time, as I pointed out earlier, is on 
the side of the opponent, but we can 
make it serve us through just such an 
approach as this task force report. 

This task force report summary, sub- 
mitted by the task force membership, 
covers the full range of national-inter- 
national strategy involved in the con- 
flict between the free and the regimented 
sectors of the world. This report in- 
cludes diplomatic, military, scientific, 
economic, and psychological strengths. 

The purposes of this task force report 
are: First, to increase public aware- 
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ness by offering a clear course for na- 
tional policy; second, to furnish Mem- 
bers of Congress with a comprehensive 
viewpoint as an aid in their specialized 
committee activities; third, to iden- 
tify American political dilemmas fo- 
mented both by the Sino-Soviet pro- 
tracted conflict and the nuclear age; 
fourth, to offer specific recommenda- 
tions, especially in regard to policy ma- 
chinery, party and personal responsi- 
bilities. 
, OUR OBJECTIVES 

Short-cut objectives for military vic- 
tory in two world wars ignored long- 
range policy, lost the peace, and created 
conditions for the present conflict with 
the Sino-Soviet powers. 

In this cold war, a panic-inspired ob- 


jective of survival only might destroy - 


free civilization. 

Survival only is not a policy. It is 
the delusion of a nation marked for 
social suicide. It is the sure graveyard 
of human dignity. Captive nations sur- 
vive, but only in slavery. 

Free nations with no objectives be- 
yond survival are prone to panic at times 
of artificial as well as real crisis and to 
engage in the piecemeal surrender made 
inevitable by seeking “peace at any 
price.” a 

“Survival only” seeks glittering sub- 
stitutes for facing crisis with a courage- 
ous and firm will. Cold war medicine 
men are daily peddling panaceas with 
stereotyped plans for economic growth, 
for fluctuating military organization, for 
legislating leadership, for unilateral dis- 
armament, for another summit regard- 
less of conditions, for appeasing Khru- 
shchev by apologizing to Khrushchev 
unnecessarily. 

Equally negative is the objective of 
merely opposing communism. Sparta, 
resisting external challenge, destroyed 
internal freedom and creativity. Mere 
opposition to communism could do the 
same, erecting in the name of expediency 
the sort of central, Socialist tyranny it 
had meant to oppose. 

The real challenge to the United States 
is to reevaluate the methods by which a 
republic can meet its challenges without 
renouncing the spirit of liberty. Our 
concern should center not so much on 
freedoms from, as on freedoms for a 
better, more creative life for all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

Proper, positive objectives are: 
PROMOTION OF WORLDWIDE POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC ORDER 

Anywhere in the world, stability, law, 
and order work in favor of America’s 
best interests. At home and overseas, 
the Vice President has spoken of the rule 
of law. The virus ef communism can 
infect people only in a climate of dis- 
order, discontent, and instability. Mu- 
tual security, the Development Loan 
Fund, the Food-for-Peace program all 
support stability. Associations such as 
the common market serve as independ- 
ent obstacles to Communist expansion. 

Emergence of other peace-loving cen- 
ters of power in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
reduces the possibility of Soviet attack 
and eases the tensions inevitable when 
only two power centers exist in the world. 
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INCREASING INTERNAL STRENGTH 


The free society is being tested by 
trends in both science and government 
toward amalgamation into large, more 
complex systems. But excellence in both 
derives not from monolithic but from 
decentralized organization. From outer 
space to the hometown, America’s chal- 
lenge is to produce scientific creativity 
and local government responsibility 
without overreliance upon central sup- 
port and authority. The consciences of 
the States, as an example, must be stimu- 
lated to revise tax structures and leader- 
ship concepts and carry greater burdens 
in such fields as education and civil 
defense. 

OPEN SOCIETIES 

Closed societies constantly pose the 
possibility of secret preparations for sur- 
prise attack. Thus, President Eisen- 
hower has set as a major American ob- 
jective a world of open societies. The 
objective can be achieved. Open socie- 
ties, although frequently not scoring 
initial successes, have greater staying 
power, flexibility, originality, and loyalty 
within. Open societies can harness sci- 
ence for the cause of freemen. The lack 
of walls in space antiquates the Iron 
Curtain. The Midas satellites proclaim 
the doom of the closed system. 

OUR STRATEGY 


To accomplish these objectives, a 
strategy is needed for the maximum use 
of our resources. In the cold war battle, 
the resources are political, military, sci- 
entific, economic, and psychological. 
National strategy must embrace and em- 
ploy the task force approach, which uses 
these resources in combinations, mu- 
tually complementing rather than com- 
peting. 

Psychological objectives, especially, 
can be reached by interchangeable 
means. 

While a massive satellite might have 
great psychological impact, an exporta- 
ble cancer cure, or salt-water freshening 
method might have greater long-range 
impact among less favored nations. 

Since the 1958 reorganization, the mil- 
itary services have placed increased em- 
phasis on the task force or functional 
approach. Each military service has the 
mission to provide forces to command, 
respectively, on the land, sea, or in the 
air. The mission of actual victory, how- 
ever, in anything short of all-out war, is 
assigned the unified theater command in 
task force organization. 

Elimination of rivalry, duplication, and 
harmful competition depends upon such 
clear viewpoints of overriding objectives. 

A PUBLIC STRATEGY 


A national strategy should not be 
tucked away in a national security doc- 
ument. To be a public affair, it must be 
readily understood and enthusiastically 
supported by the scientists, the educator, 
the reporter, the engineer, the Congress- 
man, and the housewife. Such an un- 
derstanding would enormously refortify 
our present position of strength, and en- 
able a real cold war victory. 

The framework of a publie strategy 
can only be built upon the timber of past 
success. This means understanding why 
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war has been deterred since 1953 and why 
the Communists have not increased, at 
the expense of our allies, their territorial 
expansion one square inch since 1954. 

Workable alternatives to the strategy 
that has achieved this success have not 
been formulated or even proposed. Yet, 
some critics would pull national strategy 
to pieces without replacing it by some- 
thing better—this is like demolishing 
your house because you assume the roof 
might leak. 

The Monroe Doctrine is an example 
of a public strategy understood and sup- 
ported by Americans of both parties, en- 
abling successive administrations to pre- 
serve the integrity of the new world. 

To develop an equivalent public strat- 
egy for the 1960’s, Americans must not 
tear down proven success, but must erect 
an even better structure upon it. Small 
but vocal minorities must not be allowed 
more destruction than construction. Men 
of both parties working together can 
transform our present strategy to a pub- 
lic strategy with which a united people 
can deter war and advance liberty for a 
century or more—until the final world 
triumph of the open society. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE SINO-SOVIET CHALLENGE 
INDIVISIBLE, PROTRACTED CONFLICT 

Communist strategy is total, with war 
and peace merging into a completely 
flexible conflict system designed to seek 
victory, regardless of how long or what 
means it takes. 

The Sino-Soviet strategy aims to di- 
vide the United States from within and 
from her allies without, to sap her abil- 
ity to resist, to undermine her will to 
act, and to monopolize the initiative over 
an entire historical era. 

STRATEGY OF TERROR 


Nuclear blackmail, in which Soviet 
propaganda relentlessly emphasizes the 
devastation of atomic warfare, is used 
in an attempt to weaken the fiber of per- 
sons seeking “peace above all.” Probing 
maneuvers are used to keep the West off 
balance, particularly during such polit- 
ically sensitive periods as national elec- 
tions. Soviet exploitation of the Suez 
crisis in 1956, the Quemoy-Matsu crisis 
of 1958, the U-2 incident of 1960 are 
examples. A new propaganda probe, 
possibly in the space field, may be ex- 
pected, also, prior to the November elec- 
tion. 

The Communists shifted from the di- 
rect penetration of the Korean limited 
war to a proxy penetration of peripheral 
gray areas such as Indochina, and then 
in 1955 shifted to a leap-frog strategy 
into the Middle East. Now, Commu- 
nists are shifting to a forward strategy 
aimed more directly at the new world— 
in Cuba, in South America, and in the 
internal politics in the United States. 

Pavlov, the father of Russian psychol- 
ogy, trained dogs to respond by auto- 
matic reflex to certain stimuli or signals. 
By changing the signals enough to pro- 
duce confusion, he drove them to frus- 
tration, neuroticism, and eventual col- 
lapse. The Russian psychological strat- 
egy aims at conditioning the West to 
neurotic frustration, guilt complexes, 
and conscience destruction. The prin- 
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cipal conditioner is sharp alternatives of 
friendship and bellicosity. The result 
sought is to make the West react reflex- 
ively, in terms beneficial to Soviet power, 
to each Soviet gambit. 

Examples of zig-zags: the 1955 sum- 
mit “Spirit of Geneva”—the Czech arms 
deal with Egypt; Khrushchev’s smiling 
1959 tour of the United States—Khrush- 
chev’s 1960 summit frowns; stormy 
threats of immediate settlement of the 
German problem one day—quiet insist- 
ence on patience the next; threatening 
Pakistan with missiles one moment— 
proposing disarmament the next. 

SUBVERSION 


The knife of Communist subversion is 
in its most deadly form aimed at the na- 
tional will-to-resist. No modern revolu- 
tion has succeeded without the destruc- 
tion of that will in legitimate govern- 
ment. Lenin had the half-hearted 
Kerensky government efforts in his fa- 
vor. This erosion of will employs in- 
evitability and wave-of-the-future con- 
cepts, downgrading national achieve- 
ments, upgrading enemy achievements, 
and use of the strategic minority. This 
last group, once will is undermined, takes 
over in a time of crisis. 

Three Communist parties infiltrate 
America today: The open party or card 
carriers; the underground party, having 
more than 75 percent at work in indus- 
trial plants; and the “sleepers,” or most 
dangerous group, with no recorded his- 
tory of affiliation, now hard at work 
muddying policy whenever possible. 

DECEPTIONS AND DISTORTIONS 


Soviet scientific achievement is a prin- 
cipal weapon, not technically but as 
propaganda, to batter Western confi- 


dence. In this respect, it is not re- 
quired that the Soviet be actually su- 
perior but only that they focus on areas 
where vocal and uneasy spokesmen in 
the West will, in panic, concede Soviet 
superiority on Soviet word alone. An ex- 
ample is Western inferiority statements 
about the Russian moonshot despite Rus- 
sia’s admission, after many Official state- 
ments to the contrary, that the famed 
‘moon photo was merely a retouched 
composite. 

; Soviet economic claims, taken at face 
| Value rather than with grains of statis- 
tical salt, are used in the same way, to 
\induce Western feelings of inferiority 
‘and the fright of panic-proneness that 
follows. 

' Actual Soviet strength is vastly in- 
ferior to our own. Our steel production, 
much below maximum capacity, exceeds 
that of the Soviet, running at full ca- 
.capacity by 60 percent. We have 3 times 
the number of hydroelectric plants, 
9 times the shipping, 20 times the num- 
ber of cars and trucks, and a standard 
of living 4 times as high. 

Our industrial manpower exceeds that 
of the Soviet by some 10 million due to 
the fact that Russia’s backward agri- 
cultural system keeps half the entire 
working population chained to the de- 
mands of collective farms. 

The plight of the United States would 
be serious if she exchanged places with 
the U.S.S.R. In the military, we would 
have @ one-weapon strategy based on a 
handful of first-generation ICBM’s, and 
several hundred bombers less than en- 


. concentrated “peace offensive.” 
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emy bombers operating from Bermuda, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Venezuela, and New- 
foundland. We would face thousands of 
fighter aircraft and IRBM’s from bases 
scattered through Canada, Mexico, and 
the Caribbean islands, and an enemy 
capability to fly across our country de- 
spite our best air defenses. While our 
ground troops were dispersed over a rest- 
less satellite empire, the enemy would 
have a quarter million nuclear-armed 
troops and reliable alliance systems to 
the east, south, and west. 
EXTERNAL ACTIONS AND INTERNAL STRESS 


Internal stresses result from domestic 
imbalance, power struggles, discontent, 
and rivalry with Red China for Commu- 
nist leadership. Competent studies sug- 
gest that Soviet threats actually cover 
internal Soviet weaknesses, whereas a 
real prelude to overt military action 
would most likely be in the form of a 
This is 
ample reason for never dropping our 
guard during such periods, and is one 
reason for the U-2 flight before the 
summit. 

DANGER POINTS 

The protracted: conflict could only 
culminate in general war as a result of, 
first, Soviet miscalculations; second, 
Soviet desperation; third, Soviet convic- 
tion of possessing the strength to 
emerge victorious. The national strat- 
egy of the United States is designed to 
prevent these three conditions. But one 
actual threat to world peace is the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet could be deluded 
into thinking it has sufficient power to 
winacontestofarms. | 

An example of the difficulty faced, 
however, in substituting fact for fears 
is that the administration easily could 
have countered critical charges of a mis- 
sile gap by revealing information 
gathered during 4 years of U-2 recon- 
naissance. But to do so, before the So- 
viet revealed its knowledge of the flights, 
would have seriously shortened the du- 
ration of the overflight project. 

THE COMMUNIST TOTAL STRATEGY OF DIPLO- 
MATIC, MILITARY, SCIENTIFIC, ECONOMICAL, 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL MEANS CAN BE MET 
ONLY BY AN EQUALLY TOTAL STRATEGY, 
STRENGTHENED BY THE UNITY AND CONFI<- 
DENCE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. FOLLOW- 
ING ARE WHAT THIS TASK FORCE CONSIDERS TO 
BE KEY ASPECTS OF OUR NATIONAL STRATEGY: 
A FOUNDATION OF POSITIVE NATIONAL POLICY 


BACKGROUND 

Following World War I, the United 
States tried to build a containment dike 
around communism, and yet confined 
her one strong capability-in-being to 
strategic A-bombing. This containment 
policy centered upon the European area, 
NATO, and the Marshall plan, to the 
neglect of worldwide dangers. The ex- 
clusion of Korea led the Communists 
into a miscalculated attack. Fear .of 
Russian aggression in Europe restricted 
the response to the Korean aggression 
to defensive measures and permitted a 
privileged sanctuary. 

Russia had engaged the free world 
through a pawn. A continued opposi- 
tion to Communist limited wars with a 
purely negative strategy would have 
worked through attrition in favor of a 
shifting of global strength to the Com- 
munist bloc. 
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* DETERRENCE THROUGH INITIATIVE 


In 1953 and 1954, speeches by the 
President, the Vice President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff intentionally an- 
nounced that the United States no 
longer would play into the protracted 
conflict design by meeting aggression 
according to the ground rules of the ag- 
gressor, but would punish aggression at 
the time, place, and with weapons of our 
choice. 

Thus the gap was spanned between 
unlimited nuclear retaliation against 
Moscow and defensive containment on 
enemy terms. This policy of calibrated 
retaliation achieved a total deterrent 
effect, and confronted the aggressor 
with unacceptable risks on each level of 
military aggression. 

AVOID WAR THROUGH MISCALCULATION 


The new national strategy sought to 
avoid Korea-type miscalculations by 
communicating in advance our inten- 
tions to punish aggression. The new 
administration in 1953 warned the Chi- 
nese Communists that the United States 
would not continue to tolerate a Man- 
churian privileged sanctuary and that 
the fighting might, to the aggressor’s 
peril, soon spread heyond the limits and 
methods of his selection. The armistice 
followed. 

It is essential that an opponent be 
convinced of firmness through public and 
private expressions by our Government. 
Prior to the proposed 1960 summit meet- 
ing; the State Department, on April 4 and 
20, strongly reiterated that under no con- 
ditions would the free world retreat over 
the Berlin issue. Summit hopes were 
inconsequential as compared to avoiding 
Russian miscalculations leading to war. 
Similar examples of announced firmness 
are found in the Eisenhower Middle East 
doctrine, as well as in strong statements 
that the United States would resist any 
attempts of a Russian takeover in Cuba. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

The third element of national policy 
has been collective security buttressed by 
self-help. and mutual aid. An enlarge- 
ment of what was begun in the Marshall 
plan and in NATO, the Eisenhower pol- 
icy expanded the alliance systems so that 
aggression could be punished through 8 
legal system formed in free world inter- 
est. 
The 1954 Indochina crisis illustrated 
the need to expand globally the legal 
basis for U.S. intervention to halt ag- 
gression. A Far East alliance system 
had not been established and thus col- 
lective deterrence was lacking. ‘To avoid 
a repetition of other indirect aggressions, 
the United States led in forming various 
security treaties and the SEATO alli- 
ance, constituting for southeast Asia and 
the Pacific area what Senator George 
called “the Monroe Doctrine formula.” 

The Eisenhower doctrine, a unilateral 
declaration, authorizes the United States 
to assist economically and militarily na- 
tions which want such assistance to pre- 
serve their independence. If the inde- 
pendence of a Mideastern nation is de- 
clared to be vital to international peace 
and the national interest, the United 
States will act when necessary and with 
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initiative. The commitment of the Mid- 
dle East resolution, as well as the com- 
mitments functioning in the Middle East 
through NATO—Turkey, SEATO—Pak- 
istan, and CENTO—Iran afford a frame- 
work of deterrence which indeed worked, 
as proved in Lebanon. 

Virtually the entire free world now 
stands in unity against Soviet aggression. 
MILITARY CONCEPTS AND CAPABILITIES FOR 
INITIATIVE 
RELATION OF THE MILITARY STRATEGY TO NA- 
TIONAL POLICY 

Military strategy must be tailored to 
serve national policy developed to fulfill 
basic national objectives. Yet, some 
have considered military policies as if in 
a vacuum, isolated from a policy founda- 
tion. 

Present national strategy is translated 
into military capabilities through five 
concepts. The long-pull concept is 
covered in the economic section. 

MIXED FORCE CONCEPT 


To meet aggression at the time, place, 
and with the weapons of our own choos- 
ing, our military forces need flexibility, 
selectivity, and variety in weaponry 
which takes best advantage of our geog- 
raphy and the capabilities of our allies. 
We seek a comparative military advan- 
tage in the decisive areas of deterrence. 
This eschews the dangérous, defensive 
concept of exactly matching an oppo- 
nent in weapons or divisions, but poses 
for an aggressor risks that outweigh any 
gain. The mixed force concept was sup- 
ported in the report of the House De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee in 
this session of Congress. 

Important is not only the “mix” of 
limited war capabilities in current needs, 
but also the increasing search for more 
effective future capabilities such as gases 
for disarming troops. At the same time, 
any concept of limited war strategy 
which disavows the possibility of using 
tactical nuclear weapons when opposed 
by Russia, Red China, or their pawns, 
would return us to the “wall of flesh” 
strategy, encourage Korea-type wars, 
and lose us our freedom of action. 

SHIELD AND SWORD CONCEPT 


The shield is largely composed of the 
conventional war forces of the free world 
alliance; the sword, massive mobile 
striking forces of the United States. 
This means getting more defense per 
taxpayer dollar by aiding allies to build 
conventional and limited war forces to 
meet creeping aggression and brushfire 
wars, while supplying through our own 
efforts the missile and nuclear weapons 
capability which is beyond the economic 
reach of most allies. 

Ways must be sought to.strengthen 
our allies with modern weapons. For 
example, the mobility and economy of 
the Polaris or Pershing missiles, on land 
and floating mounts, however; could add 
to the shield forces an independent 
deterrence capacity. 

The shield and sword concept vastly 
enlarges the limited war capabilities of 
the free world. Mutual security helps 
to support, and our military missions 
help to train, over 200 divisions. 

MOBILITY CONCEPT 


Essential to our national policy is the 
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gression. Not merely a matter of more 
planes, airlift, and ships, mobility also is 
a matter of staging bases, of logistic fol- 
lowup, of improving equipment, of par- 
ing down requirements to basic mini- 
mums in order not to destroy the mo- 
bility sought. 

Because of the vast comparative ex- 
pense of airlift for a number of divi- 
sions, and the fact that only Western 
Europe has adequate airfields for land- 
ing a massive airlift anyway, the divi- 
sions of the common alliance system re- 
main the primary limited war land de- 
terrent. We must seek ways to improve 
the airtransportability of the combat 
division and the airlanding facilities 
around the globe. At the same time, 
sealift remains the primary means of 
large limited war troop movements, as 
demonstrated in Lebanon. 

Mobility of missiles is necessary for 
protection of deterrent capabilities. 
This administration is giving top priori- 
ty to mobile missiles invulnerable to sur- 
prise attack and thus explointing a 
breakthrough in solid fuel missiles. Be- 
cause missile launching sites, unlike air- 
bases, can be dispersed more widely, and 
given additional mobility on rails, roads, 
beneath the seas and under the polar 
ice cap, the missile age will complicate 
vastly the task of the aggressor. 

INVULNERABILITY OF THE DETERRENT 


Another component of mobility relates 
to the indestructibility of the deterrent 
forces. So great is the destructive power 
of the megaton missile warhead that it 
is not in numbers of missiles, but in the 
invulnerability or the inability of an ag- 
gressor to destroy our retaliatory capa- 
bility, that our true deterrence lies. A 
potential aggressor will calculate no ben- 
efit in aggression if he knows he cannot 
— the opponent’s ability to destroy 


Until we fully enter the solid fuel 
missile age, the invulnerability of our 
deterrent will rest not only in hardened 
liquid fuel missile sites, but more so in 
our Strategic Air Command. The pres- 
ent dispersion of SAC bases through- 
out the world, just-announced plans for 
further dispersion among civilian air- 
fields, and our early warning systems, 
render SAC indestructible today. As the 
Russian ICBM capabilities increase, our 
ability to place a substantial portion of 
SAC on a sustained airborne alert will 
increase. Meanwhile, the President can, 
if necessary, overspend the budget and 
has standby powers to put SAC on air- 
borne alert during an emergency period. 
The capacity for the alert in terms of, 
for example, spare engines and trained 
crews, is provided for in current budgets 
(fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961). 

FORCE-IN-BEING 


Capabilities-in-being are the heart of 
deterrent power. This demands a new 
look at the traditional roles of stockpil- 
ing, of transport facilities—air, sea and 
land—and of the Reserves and National 
Guard. Instead of being wedded to 
World War II concepts, our forces, serv- 
ices, and industries must seek new roles 
=— with the forces-in-being con- 
ce; 

While Russian military might has been 
concentrated in their heavy reliance on 


Capacity to react quickly to enemy _ag- the intercontinental ballistic missile, 
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the United States has included the ICBM 
as one element in an overall military 
capability which takes account of our 
control of the seas, our advanced bases 
and system of military alliance, our 
vastly superior bomber force and other 
strong points in our position. Thus, 
while Soviet military strength has been 
forced into a single and obsolescing 
channel, due to their lack of carriers, 
oversea bases, and sound alliances, the 
United States has built up a force-in- 
being which concentrates on variety, 
flexibility, continual modernization, and 
dispersion of our weapons systems—a 
truly balanced force. 


RESUME OF U.S. FORCES-IN-BEING 


Actual U.S. military might includes: 
2,000 long-range strategic bombers, each 
with the destructive potential of several 
ICBM’s, with a sizable proportion of 
them on 15-minute alert. 

Sixteen wings of tactical aircraft, each 
with nuclear capability, deployed on 
bases strategically located in advance 
positions around the world. 

Operational Atlas missiles now ready 
for launching from the west coast. 

Snark missiles with a very large war- 
head, difficult to detect through defense 
radar. 

Four more operational tactical missile 
squadrons equipped with a mix of Mata- 
dor and Mace missiles which are all to 
be replaced with the Mace by 1962, each 
exceeded by far the total explosive power 
expended against all Axis military tar- 
gets in Europe during the whole of 
World War II. 

Intermediate range ballistic missiles, 
the Thor, stationed in Allied Forces’ 
hands in the United Kingdom. 

Two cruisers and five submarines 
equipped with the Regulus I, a surface- 
to-surface weapon. 

Fourteen aircraft carriers, several 
of which are deployed around the pe- 
riphery of the Soviet Union, able to 
launch more aircraft than the entire 
Soviet heavy bomber force and capable 
of nuclear strikes into almost any area 
of the Communist bloc. 

Our naval alert forces also include 9 
antisubmarine carriers, 14 cruisers, 269 
destroyers, 115 submarines, 81 minecraft 
and more .than 7,000 operational air- 
craft; augmented in the future by nu- 
clear attack submarines, destroyer- 
escort vessels and other high priority 
efforts in research. They will provide 
an aggressive antisubmarine warfare 
program. 

Fourteen Army divisions, eight over- 
seas and six in this country, all at the 
highest state of readiness in peacetime 
history. 

Three divisions of Marines, always 
prepared to move quickly and effectively 
to trouble spots anywhere in the world. 

Allied nations provide the United 
States with some 250 strategically lo- 
cated bases, and contribute to our collec- 
tive defense more than 5 million men, 
air forces of over 25,000 planes, half of 
which are jet powered, and help insure 
free world control of the sea with their 
2,200 combat vessels. 

Near-future strength will be even 
greater. Added this year: two atomic- 
powered submarines each equipped with 
16 operational Polaris missiles, with 
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more to be added progressively at a 
minimum rate of three per year—the 
House approved Polaris program would 
soon add 336 missiles to the strategic 
forces of the United States—IRBM’s 
soon placed in Italy and Turkey—Atlas 
ICBM forces to be expanded to 13 squad- 
rons by 1963, all but the first squadrons 
in hardened, underground sites—the Ti- 
tan ICBM in hardened bases next year, 
with 14 squadrons available shortly after 
1963. The Midas satellite system will 
double our warning time—the target 
date for the Minuteman solid-propellant 
ICBM will be reached earlier than ex- 
pected, thus giving our missile force the 
mobility to roll the length and breadth 
of our country before 1963. 

Our striking power, by the dispersal 
of bases, the mobility of new nuclear 
missiles and warning systems, is now 
sufficiently invulnerable to deter use of 
surprise attack. It is only by exercises 
of science-fiction fantasy that critics 
can say Russia might destroy our re- 
taliatory power. These critics are not, 
in fact, able to say that Russia actually 

Possesses such power. Such criticism 
Ssenebernaientiy says that Russia could 
do such and such if Russia had such and 
such—that Russia could destroy our 
SAC bases if they had hundreds of mis- 
siles, if they had the sites from which 
to launch them simultaneously, if our 
bombers had no warning, if they all were 
on the ground, if every missile hit. The 
“if” bomb thus becomes one of Russia’s 
greatest propaganda weapons. 
| Thus we seé that there is no deterrent 
gap and that our forces today are capa- 
ble of carrying out their assigned roles 
and missions. This capability will con- 
tinue, aided by future procurement poli- 
cies and research and development work. 
As General Twining has stated, “the im- 
pression in some quarters that the So- 
viet Union has overtaken or even out- 
distanced the United States in military 
power is simply not supported by facts.” 

BROAD-GAGE SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 
BACKGROUND 


| ‘The Communists seek superiority in a 
‘few key scientific fields for international 
‘prestige and power. Totalitarianism can 
concentrate upon selected areas and 
probe for technological breakthroughs. 

Following World War II, the Soviet 
Union commenced intensive efforts in 
the field of high-thrust ballistic missiles 
and gained a 5- or 6-year head start over 
the United States. Although their lead 
in propulsion is waning and the scientific 
value of their space efforts is inferior to 
ours, they nonetheless gained a psycho- 
logical advantage through Sputnik I and 
other spectaculars. 

Russian scientific discoveries could 
produce special advantages on a short- 
|term basis. Yet, if we narrowed our.own 
‘research and development efforts into 
special-purpose crash programs, we 
would provide neither the lasting scien- 
tific reserve, stability, and flexibility to 
last out the protracted conflict, nor the 
most reliable end product for any 1 
year of the contest. 

By wise management of resources, the 
| United States holds far greater basic 
advantages in terms of capital, pro- 
ductivity, labor skills, and scientific re- 
sources, all in combination with an at- 
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mosphere friendly to the spirit of free 
inquify so essential to scientific progress. 
Our accomplishments in science have 
been more broadly based. While main- 
taining at least parity in the develop- 
ment of missiles and in other areas of 
military science, we have achieved pre- 
eminence in such fields as chemical re- 
search, especially in polymers and phar- 
maceuticals; molecular biology, with its 
intriguing advances toward an under- 
standing of the real origins of life; medi- 
cal and health research, so meaningful to 
the world’s people; and solid state 
physics, which have yielded the tran- 
sistor. 
SCIENTIFIC POWER THROUGH PURPOSE 


The real danger confronting the 
United States is not Russian science, but 
a lack of our ability to integrate scien- 
tific perspective into our national pur- 
pose. In 1947, when Stalin overflowed 
with enthusiasm over the theories of the 
German scientist Sanger about big 
rockets spanning continents, the United 
States still thought, scientifically, in 
World War II research and development 
terms. Plainly, the Soviets moved into 
a new field ahead of us, not because of 
any general superiority, but because they 
identified the particular field with their 
national goals. 

The establishment in 1957 of the Pres- 
ident’s Science Advisory Committee and 
the post of Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Science and Technology has al- 
ready created a new relationship between 
science and government at the policy- 
making level. Additional progress for 
focusing responsibility for technical de- 
cisions at policy levels has resulted from 
the appointment of executives for re- 
search and development in the military 
services, the establishment of a Director 
of Research and Engineering in the De- 
partment of Defense, and the establish- 
ment of NASA and clarification of its 
responsibilities. 

SCIENCE AND PRESTIGE 


Correct choices must weigh contri- 
butions to general scientific data, to na- 
tional security, and to international pres- 
tige, as well as technical feasibility. 

The psychological purpose can be ac- 
complished by timing with international 
events and dramatizing the achievements 
we do have. Nevertheless, it would be a 
tragic mistake to upset sound scientific 
programs for purely psychological goals. 
It is poor psychological technique, and 
not any failure in scientific progress, 
which has made uncommitted nations 
more aware of who launched sputnik 
than who invented the Salk vaccine, who 
produced the recent breakthroughs in 
molecular electronics, who developed 
atomic submarines capable of traversing 
beneath the ice cap at the North Pole 
or rounding the world completely sub- 
merged, or who has communicated 
farthest into space. Scientific articula- 
—_ and appreciation is the American 

ack. 
ADEQUATE FLOW OF EFFORT INTO BASIC RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATION 

There is a continuing temptation to 
bring research resources to bear on the 
areas where immediate results are be- 
ing spectacularly achieved. But, if we 


do not keep the flow of invention and 
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innovation going, if we fail to push for- 
ward the frontiers of scientific discov- 
ery, the pace of development will rela- 
tively and decisively slow 10 years hence. 
The same long-range importance ai- 
taches to education. 

Echoing Vannevar Bush’s postwar Call, 
Dwight Eisenhower again and again has 
asserted basic research should be given 
stronger support. Ultimately, the leader 
in outer space will be the nation which 
has made the greatest progress quietly, 
patiently, and perhaps undramatically 
on the true frontiers of knowledge—the 
laboratories of basic research on earth. 

Long-range planning essential to 
scientific research also is essential in our 
educational process. The nation of 
schools is the nation of the future. 

The strength of our intellectual pur- 
suits will depend upon the ability to im- 
prove education and teacher incentives 
from the bottom up rather than through 
centralized and federalized education. 

We must also recognize that today’s 
and tomorrow’s endless frontiers are in- 
tellectual ones. We must learn to honor 
the pioneers of those frontiers as 
warmly as the pioneers of our territorial 
frontiers. 

FLEXIBILITY IN DECISIONMAKING 


Each year compounds the outpour- 
ing of research results and at the same 
time the acceleration of obsolescence. 
The limitation of any Nation’s scientific 
resources demands of decisionmakers a 
keener appraisal, selection, and phasing. 

No nation has unlimited resources. 
Superiority in the technological race will 
go to the power which makes the best 
use of its resources. In the shifting sea 
of technological change, wise manage- 
ment demands a courageous willingness 
to stop and start major programs in ac- 
cord with changing analyses to fulfill 
long-range objectives. The pressures of 
geographical interests, politics, organiza- 
tional inertia, conflicting claims, and 
Russian propaganda conspire against the 
decisionmaker. 

An uneconomical crash program is one 
in which basic understanding or under- 
lying development is lacking. At the 
same time, it is false economy and un- 
wise timidity which deliberately stretch 
out a program where the feasibility of 
the development and production cycle is 
already assured. 

The United States, for example, is the 
world leader in nuclear research. But a 
vital next step, the construction of a 
powerful linear accelerator, has once 
again failed to pass Congress. Rapidly 
rising construction costs and, especially, 
the difficulty of retaining top qualified 
personnel contribute to the imperative 
need to push this. 

LEADTIME 


In recent years the leadtime problem 
has been practically solved for top-prio- 
rity projects such as Thor, Jupiter, 
and Polaris. Thor and Jupiter were 
available for deployment in about 
3 years from project initiation. Reduc- 
ing leadtime involves the development 
of production, logistical support, train- 
ing, test and operation concurrently in- 
stead of consecutively. However, in ad- 
vanced technology, concurrent develop- 
ment can add greatly to the cost in re-. 
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sources of a project because the feasibil- 
ity of each step in development is un- 
certain until actually accomplished. 
The proponent of a system is apt to be- 
come very impatient of delay caused 
because others are not as optimistic as 
he that the project is ready to move for- 
ward. Sound management consists of 
knowing when to press forward with a 
concurrent program to reduce leadtime, 
and when to hold back for further re- 
search evidence to avoid false starts and 
costly waste. 
SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO SPACE 


An outstanding example of America’s 
broad-gage approach to scientific ad- 
vance, as opposed to the narrow-purpose 
pursuits of the Soviet, is our space pro- 


gram. 

Russia, with a headstart in space ex- 
ploration, has been able to maintain a 
lead only in the field of rocket thrust. 
This lead could be closed within 2 years. 
Of the 22 additional earth satellites 
Jaunched since Sputnik I, three have 
been launched by Russia, 19 have been 
launched by the United States. Of the 
seven space probes launched since Octo- 
ber 4, 1957, four have been launched by 
the United States and have produced far 
more scientific knowledge than the Rus- 
sian probes. 

Where as the Soviets have accounted 
for some important “firsts,” the U.S. 
programs have achieved the first de- 
tailed photo of solar ultraviolet spec- 
trum, the first photo of a complete tropi- 
cal storm, the first penetration of equa- 
torial ionospheric current sheets, the 
first detection of X-rays in high atmos- 
phere, the first identification of the Van 
Allen radiation belt, the creation of a 
manmade radiation band around the 
earth, the first geodetic use of artificial 
earth satellites to obtain refined infor- 
mation on the size and shape of earth, 
the first communications satellite. 

NASA has instituted a 10-year plan 
which is not keyed to what Russia does 
(and is therefore not trapped into a “fits- 
and-starts” program). Target dates in- 
clude: 1961 lunar impact vehicle, Atlas 
Centaur vehicle, and manned space 
flights; 1963, two-stage Saturn vehicle; 
and 1963-64, unmanned vehicle for con- 
trolled landing on the moon. The U.S. 
program of long-range objectives will 
increase scientific knowledge, will be a 
Positive counter-force to Soviet prop- 
aganda, and will afford a startling quan- 
tum jump over Russia’s limited approach 
to space. 

AN ECONOMY FOR THE LONG PULL 


During the 1940’s, the unrecognized 
need for a long-haul strategy had re- 
sulted in the armed services being 
“princes today and paupers tomorrow.” 
Despite the Russian peril at the close of 
World War II, our defense budget ($79.9 
billion) dwindled by 1950 to $11.9 bil- 
lion. Development on long-range mis- 
_ Biles was eliminated. Had the Commu- 
hists delayed aggression a year longer, 
Planned service cuts would have further 
reduced U.S. combat capabilities. 

Crash rearmament by 1953 had raised 
the budget to $43.7 billion. Such a fluc- 
tuating budget policy has a seriously 
&dverse impact on our long-range se- 
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curity posture, and inefficient stops and 
starts destroy effective research and de- 
velopment efforts. Such policies spell 
ultimate 


disaster. 

After the Korean armistice, the new 
administration redesigned national pol- 
icy to provide indefinite sustaining 
power for the long haul. This con- 
cept of the military need for a healthful 
economy was, therefore, a basic decision 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and not, as 
often described, of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The decision recognizes the 
danger of tying defense preparations to 
magical critical years as predicted dates 
of future war. 

The long-haul strategy has several 
corollaries: 

PLATEAU OF PREPAREDNESS 

This entails a planned level of national 
security outlays which will provide and 
sustain effective military defenses for 
the indefinite period of the protracted 
conflict. Hence, the administration op- 
posed a hasty demobilization in 1953. 

Short-range crash efforts of the World 


War II type often compete with instead © 


of reinforce, the capacity to sustain long- 
range preparedness efforts. A crash 
bomber program, as demanded by some 
critics in 1955, in response to Russian 
propaganda about an unfounded bomber 
superiority, would have competed with 
resources for our missiles program. 

Second, the concept seeks stability 
of military, scientific, and Government 
personnel levels. A limitation on the 
future size and effectiveness of the 
armed services is obtaining and holding 
qualified .personnel in the numbers 
needed. 

The plateau of preparedness concept 
calls for a national security program 
on a taxation level: First, which the peo- 
ple and the politicians will support over 
the long pull; second, which furnishes 
adequate forces in being for every year; 
third, which gently rises if necessary to 
meet increased costs of weaponry. This 
demands a balanced set of priorities and 
the ability to shift priorities and funds 
as needed to meet technological changes. 
A compromise must exist between too 
much too soon and too little too late. 
The request to shift funds this year be- 
cause of successful Polaris tests is an in- 
stance of flexibility. 

A PROGRAM FOR FINANCING NATIONAL SECURITY 


We can afford all the defense that is 
needed, if we will soundly finance the full 
cost. But critics who would increase de- 
fense spending should discuss the full 
price tag. Members of the House or 
Senate who propose preparedness pro- 
grams involving major cost differentials 
from the program in being should intro- 
duce bills or make a matter of public 
record the total cost and concepts of 
their program. 

Responsible suggestions to increase 
preparedness expenditures should in- 
clude specific legislation and public 
statement of the total costs of the al- 
ternate program. 

There is no painless way to pay for 
preparedness. Increased tax revenues 
mean increased tax rates. Deficit fi- 
nancing means inflationary erosion of 
our overall economic position in world 
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markets at a time when these markets 
are, in fact, a battleground, and at a time 
when our own balance of payments posi- 
tion has shifted downward. 

Elimination of waste is a goal toward 
which to work but not a panacea imme- 
diately available. 

Economic growth will make more tax 
moneys available but also will require 
increased expenditures because of vast 
built-in spending programs. A _ very 
serious view must be taken of adding fur- 
ther such spending programs. 

Those who advocate a rising GNP as 
@ painless process to increased defense 
often are the same persons who proposed 
the built-in spending schemes which 
have made this impossible. 

Without further legislative action, the 
Nation is already committed to $25 to $35 
billion for highway programs, and $8 bil- 
lion for public works, as part of a total 
of $455.5 billion in future spending. 

The two sound means of increasing 
preparedness expenditures remain: First, 
cutting back on nondefense programs; 
and, second, increasing taxatior, with 
the potential dangers which that course 
carries. All factors must be weighed to 
insure that economic policies do not de- 
feat long-range defense efforts or destroy 
individual economic freedom. In the last 
session of Congress alone, the 20 major 
spending bills introduced in the House 
and in the Senate for new programs 
would have added $50 or $60 billion a 
year to present spending and placed in 
jeopardy nearly all of the national ob- 
jectives related to the world conflict be- 
tween freedom and regimentation. 

In the formulation of the defense 
budget, countless decisions must be made 
in a context of ‘uncertainty, rapidly 
changing technology and, unfortuantely, 
political pressures, external and internal. 
Defense outlays lack the continuous test 
of the private enterprise market to in- 
sure proper allocation. Automobile man- 
ufacturers may launch new cars with 
high hopes, but the market turns in a 
verdict quickly, ruthlessly, but effective- 
ly, and if the verdict is negative, that par- 
ticular misuse of resources is ended. 
Lacking this advantage, the managers 
of the multibillion-dollar defense budget 
must make special means of improving 


’ efficiency and obtaining more defense per 


dollar, such as stabilization of outlays 
over a plateau of preparedness. 

Significant assistance to the prepared- 
mess program could be provided by 
prompter action each year on military 
appropriations, developing better budget- 
ary and appropriations techniques in 
handling military budgets, developing 
closer liaison between industry and Con- 
gress, forgetting local geographical pres- 
sures when considering defense matters, 
and removing legislative roadblocks to 
efficient use of personnel and patents by 
defense contractors. 

In sum, economic policies for the long- 
haul contest between freedom and regi- 
mentation should be geared to our 
strengths and not our weaknesses. These 
policies should foster stable growth and 
a climate favorable to savings, invest- 
ment, and capital formation. Also, they 
should encourage competition in private 
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markets while discouraging the need for 
Government intervention which shelters 
particular groups from the discipline of 
such competition. 
STRENGTH THROUGH PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AWARENESS 

The United States can escape the frus- 
tration of Soviet psychological condi- 
tioning only through a counterstrategy 
of her own based on character, purpose, 
and by articulating freedom to the world. 
Essential to such a positive strategy is: 
A REALISTIC APPROACH TO UNDECIDED NATIONS 


Have-not nations, like have-not peo- 
ple, are seeking to find—in the Soviet 
system or in the free-enterprise system— 
identification with their own hopes for a 
better life. 

This psychological struggle must not 
be interpreted as merely a- contest be- 
tween persuasive efforts, either with 
money or with words. It is the personal 
approach that is important on every 
level—from the tours of President Eisen- 
hower to exchanges of technicians and 
artists, businessmen, and tourist. This is 
worth more than tons of literature, thou- 
sands of words. 

In the world of mass communications, 
the wistful citizen of an underdeveloped 
nation, in effect, carries on his back a 
walkie-talkie tuned to all that goes on 
within the United States—the bickering 
especially—the mistakes we make here 
and within our Government services 
overseas. 

He resents our mistinterpretation of 
his beliefs, his actions, and his needs. He 
seeks evidence of our real desire to share 
with him our scientific knowledge, our 
industrial know-how, and our far-reach- 
ing objectives. Most of all does he want 
to be certain that we care, that our 
hearts seek to express our interest in his 
well-being. 

APPROACH TO CAPTIVE PEOPLES 


This should include: First, continued 
attempts to break through the Iron Cur- 
tain by such visits as that of the Vice 
President to Russia last year; second, 
the story of our American free enter- 
prise system which has created the high- 
est level of living in history; third, show- 
ing simply and clearly how the American 
economy serves the individual. If pa- 
tiently and continuously done this should 
automatically create internal demands 
upon the Soviet rulers for liberalization 
and so further open societies.. The 
Kremlin’s determination to torpedo the 
planned visit of the President to Russia 
this summer obviously stemmed in part 
from the telling effects of these visits. 

ARTICULATION 


We must prove by results rather than 
by words that America’s ideals of politi- 
cal freedom and machinery of individual 
enterprises have more to offer them than 
either Russian or Chinese communism. 
If we truly believe in what is in our Con- 
stitution and our Bill of Rights and live 
our trust in God, this will permeate all 
Wwe say and do and will be a powerful 
influence in the decisions they will make. 
America, therefore, must prove the value 
of her ideals, her purpose and her goal, 
not by her words, but by her actions, the 
visible evidences of her heartful desire 
to share with them the riches of her un- 
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derstanding of their needs. Men will not 
choose between what nations say of their 
ideals. They will choose between -what 
they can see. 

DETERRENCE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Deterrence involves a state of mind 
and will. Throughout history, material- 
ly and militarily superior nations with 
divided will have fallen prey to inferior 
nations with united will. Without na- 
tional character and commitment, 
NATO, SEATO, SAC, STRAC become 
not deterrents but shambles. 

The credibility and respect assigned 
by a tempted agressor to our military 
strength depends upon the aggressor’s 
estimation of the manifest will to use 
those forces. ‘Throughout the 1930's, 
Hitler, with inferior forces, calculated 
the demoéracies lacked the manifest will 
to use their combined forces. Critics to- 
day who assert a strategy encompassing 
tactical use of nuclear weapons would 
not be credible to the opponent, actually 
are saying our will to act would not be 
credible. They are saying our will to 
defend freedom would not be credible. 
If we lacked this will, the Communists 
would be allowed an overwhelming ad- 
vantage in their strategy of terror to 
monopolize the initiative. 

Asserting constantly a lack of credibil- 
ity can indeed discredit deterrence and 
lead to miscalculated war. Khrushchev 
knows that the majority of Americans 
support the present administration’s 
policy of firmness, But Khrushchev’s 
obvious interest is in-whether the next 
President will continue the same com- 
mitment to a national strategy which 
has deterred the Kremlin from military 
action. Any Presidential candidiate who 
questions the credibility of the deterrent 
power in such a way as to discredit the 
national will to act automatically places 
in jeopardy that credibility if he is elec- 
ted President. 

Maintaining the credibility of our 
strength by unified purpose and clear 
objectives is necessary both to the deter- 
rence of war and to the progressive en- 
largement of liberty throughout the 
world. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY OF INITIATIVE 

Psychologically, we must respond to 
the Communist challenges not in the 
areas of their advantages, but with initi- 
tive, in the ideological manner and 
with psychological weapons of our 
choice. 

Freedom is our trump card. We be- 
lieve in the sovereignty of God, the dig- 
nity of man, the right of each citizen 
to seek his own happiness. In this sys- 
tem, the doctor of medicine who pro- 
motes the health of the individual is 
the highest paid professional, whereas 
in the Soviet he is the lowest paid. 

A positive faith can destroy all effects 
of the Soviet psychological strategy. 

IMPLEMENTING THE PUBLIC STRATEGY 


A continuing reevaluation of the ma- 
chinery to implement national strategy is 
a constant necessity. This task force, 
refraining from attractive-looking, im- 
practicable recommendations, has sought 
a few practical steps capable of imple- 
mentation without upsetting existing 
workability, effectiveness, and progress: 
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PRESIDENCY AND VICE PRESIDENCY 


It is essential to continue and enlarge 
upon the policy of the present admin- 
istration in utilizing the position of Vice 
President as a vital post in national secu- 
rity policymaking. 

PRIORITIES IN RESOURCES UTILIZATION 

To further utilization of resources and 
investment efficiency according to policy 
objectives, this task force recommends 
some type of priorities review board for 
comperative analyses of interagency 
programs as an adjunct to the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

The study paper of Dr. William Y. 
Elliott proposes that the board consist 
of a standing group charged solely with 
studying and reporting on priorities in 
the allocation of resources—human, mili- 
tary, economic—to maximize national 
security. These board members, sup- 
ported by a small staff of top capability, 
would be unencumbered with other duties 
and would not be delegates from other 
agencies. Each member would be an 
expert with top-level experience in his 
particular field, preferably with high- 
level experience in several agencies, the 
fields being military and foreign assist- 
ance defense programs, disarmament 
problems, NSC mechanism, foreign 
policy, psychological strategy, basic re- 
search and technology, mobilization base, 
civil defense, national economy, and fis- 
cal policy related to growth factor and 
inflation. 

Because of the advisory relationship of 
the board to the President, the task force 
believes that such a board should be 
established by administrative action 
rather than by statute, with the Presi- 
dent left free to name its chairman and 
members. 

DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


This task force believes that a single 
chief of staff for all the services would 
overconcentrate power and decision- 
making on the wrong level. Such con- 
centration could introduce an imbalance 
into consideration of our military pro- 
gram as part of, not the whole of, our 
preparedness program. Also, in the 
foreseeable future, there will not be pres- 
ent the great balance wheel of a Chief 
Executive of unparalleled military back- 
ground who is uniquely trusted by the 
citizens to exercise independent evalua- 
tion in that field. 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


This task force believes that the Re- 
organization Act of 1958 should be 
allowed time to accomplish the objec- 
tives of that act before another major 
reorganization. Highest praise is due 
the present Secretary of Defense for 
building splendid teamwork as an ele- 
ment of maturing the Department of 
Defense operation. His close consulta- 
tion with the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 4 
model for successors. 

EXPERIENCED APPOINTEES 

The excellent performances of both 
Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates and 
Gordon Gray in the national security 
fields points out the advantage of ex- 
tensive previous experience in national 
security matters, and sets a precedent 
for future appointments. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Its increased role in the psychological 
conflict. with communism demands a 
continuing reevaluation of ways to dis- 
* geminate information at home and 
abroad. This reevaluation must go be- 
yond the scope of USIA, and fix clear 
responsibility for coordinating vital in- 
formation from all departments and 
agencies bearing on national security or 
foreign policy. One suggestion is that 
the State Department be charged with 
overall responsibility, but the majority 
of this task force favors such an assign- 
ment within the existing framework of 
the White House staff. At the very top 
level, the timing and impact of releases 
can be best appraised. 

TOWARDS RESPONSIBLE PARTISANSHIP 


Public confidence as an element of 
deterrence has placed upon political 
parties new and grave responsibilities. 
Political parties in the’ United States 
must not become the catalyst for the 
poisonous processes by which our adver- 
sary seeks to create disunity and dissen- 
sion within the free world. 

Inevitably, change in government will 
invite moves to test the national will 
and upset international balance, unless 
there is responsible partisanship in na- 
tional security matters. F 

In the testing years ahead we must 
as a Nation cherish this great strength 
of our political system where the ‘“op- 
position party” is not forced by political 
maneuvering to oppose, just because it 
has a different party level, the sound 
policies for continuous defense of the 
Nation. Those many members of the 
other party in both Houses of Congress 
who called for unity after the recent 
summit collapse are to be commended. 

POLICY MACHINERY WITHIN CONGRESS 


Within the Congress there is a neg- 
lected tool the concept of party policy 
mmittees, for achieving responsible 
tisanship for right policies and for 
promoting a public strategy. This ma- 
chinery, at the same time, would afford 
a vehicle for criticisms of existing pol- 
icies where such criticism serves as a 
much needed corrective. 

During the 79th Congress, the Joint 
Committee on the Reorganization of 
Congress recommended the establish- 
ment of policy committees “for the de- 
termination and expression of majority 
Policy and minority policy.” These com- 
mMittees, to be elected by the party con- 
ference, were to be a means of strength- 
ening party responsibility and account- 

. ability. : 

The four policy committees would have 
comprised a Joint Legislative-Executive 
Council designed to meet with the Pres- 
ident “to facilitate the formulation and 
carrying out of national policy, and im- 
Prove relationships between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the 

_ Government.” 

In times of crises, both parties could 
express opinions and criticisms in exec- 
utive session through these committees. 
A joint policy committee resolution 
would produce an ethical limitation, so 
that criticisms and divisive influences 
would not‘destroy the strength of our 
international position, give potential 
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opponents undue advantage, and lose 
prestige with the uncommitted nations. 
This policy committee legislation 
passed the Senate, but was never 
brought to the floor of the House. In 
1949 the Republican Members of Con- 
gress unilaterally set up their policy 
committee. The recent U-2 incident, 
the summit crisis, and Khrushchev’s at- 
tempt to influence domestic politics re- 
fortify the recommendation of this task 
force to implement such legislation. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL STRATEGY WITHIN 
THE POLICY COMMITTEES 


The present congressional committee 
system affords difficulty in properly ap- 
praising national strategy. No one con- 
gressional committee represents all in- 
terests involved. But both in a legis- 
lative and in an opinionmaking role, 
Congress becomes a vital accessory to 
the national strategy of the Executive. 

If the policy committee machinery 
were fully implemented, consideration 
might be given to establishing policy 
subcommittees of select members from 
applicable standing committees to assess 
national strategy. This task force has 
had such a mission. Dissenting reports 
of counterpart subcommittees could 
serve to deepen legitimate debate over 
real issues, and the joint reports could 
promote a sound, comprehensible pub- 
lic strategy. 

Consideration must be given to 
streamline and compact regular com- 
mittee hearings. The Secretary of De- 
fense appears before 10 or 12 commit- 
tees, often for protracted periods, during 
one session of Congress. 

TOWARD INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


This Republic, and the freedom for 
which it stands, was born in the decision 
that how a nation survives is as impor- 
tant as whether it survives. 

No circumlocution or rhetoric of 
special and expedient interest can long 
evade the necessity for a similar decision 
today. 

This is America’s moral responsibility. 
Virtually all other arguments between 
our people are matters of individual con- 
science. This is a matter of the Nation’s 
conscience. 

If a nation doubts its mission in the 
world, it will regress and cease to re- 
tain the confidence of anyone. 

The outcome of our contest with Rus- 
sia will depend upon the personal com- 
mitment of the American housewife and 
the breadwinner to the values that made 
America—values not exclusively ours, 
but belonging to a common humanity. 

History abounds with examples of 
nations forced both to fight and sur- 
render because of failure to convince 
an enemy that it will not only live for 
its ideals, but it prepared to die for 
them. 

No way has been shown to disengage 
from this responsibility without also dis- 
engaging from freedom. 

Nations cannot drift into peace. They 
can only drift into war. Thus, the na- 
tional responsibility is to unite in pur- 
pose, no matter how divided as to tech- 
nique. Criticism within such a frame- 
work of purpose can be constructive 
Criticism oblivious of such purpose can 
only be destructive. 
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It is the heavy responsibility of 
criticism in a republic that it be accom- 
panied by clear and specific alterna- 
tives. 

It is the responsibility of citizens in a 
republic to constantly demand this 
criticism of clear alternatives and to re- 
ject those appeals which are simply to 
disunity, discontent, and discord. The 
philosopher Ortega y Gasset has noted 
that the fall of Rome began when dis- 
cord outweighted concord. 

The decisive battles of history which 
dramatize the death of nations after cen- 
turies of life came as a result and not as 
the cause of decline and decadence. 

Weakness or vacillation in national 
character can be a nation’s greatest 
weakness, irreplaceable by any amount 
of hardware, material, or money. 

National character is the key element 
of national power. 

First. Survival alone is unacceptable 
as the objective of American strength 
and strategy. Liberty, justice, and open 
societies are the only goals worthy of 
our heritage, and these are promoted by 
the rule of law, by a stable world, and by 
independent, internally healthy repub- 
lics. 

Second. These can be accomplished 
by a national cold war strategy which 
becomes a public affair, understood and 
enthusiastically supported by people in 
all walks of life. 

Third. The first steps of this strategy 
have already been accomplished: Since 
1953, national policy has renounced any 
defensive method of meeting aggres- 
sion on the terms of the aggressor, has 
embraced a diplomacy of firmness which 
has deterred a Soviet adventure in Ber- 
lin, invasion of Formosa, reinvasion of 
Korea, and Soviet takeover in the Mid- 
dle. East. 

Fourth. The military phase of this 
strategy has achieved effectiveness by 
the mix of forces, incorporated with a 
worldwide shield of troops from the free 
world alliance and a sword of massive, 
mobile, and indestructible striking 
power, capable of varying and calibrated 
responses. 

Fifth. In the scientific phase, real 
progress has been made in integrating 
scientific and national purpose. Ameri- 
can technology, in comparison with Rus- 
sia’s is more broadly based, devoted to 
the welfare of mankind, and has pro- 
duced far more solid scientific data from 
space exploration. If the public and the 
political leaders will give greater atten- 
tion to basic research and education, in 
a climate of decentralized responsibility 
and creativity, and understand and sup- 
port efforts such as the new 10-year 
NASA program, American science will 
win the resurgent confidence of the 
world and antiquate Iron Curtains. 

Sixth. The “long-pull” policies ini- 
tiated in 1953 have ended the peaks and 
valleys characteristic of American pre- 
paredness since the Revolutionary War 
and have given stability within the 
Armed Forces and within the national 
economy. No sound economic alterna- 
tive for the cold war has been offered to 
this policy, and this task force over- 
whelmingly endorses it as a basic premise 
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for both preparedness and the preserva- 
tion of economic freedom and health. 

Seventh. Improved psychological tech- 
niques and timing are necessary, but 
by far the best antidote to the attempted 
Communist strategy of conditioning is an 
ideological initiative, not to force beliefs, 
but to articulate beliefs through purpose 
and public conscience. 

Eighth. Essential to a dynamic public 
strategy is a continuity of successful 
policies from one administration to the 
next, an offering of a real alternative by 
those who criticize, policymaking ma- 
chinery within Congress to produce re- 
sponsible partisanship, and executive 
machinery for overall evaluation and 
articulation of our strategy and strength. 
The foundation of any public strategy is 
national character, conviction, and con- 
fidence. 

The task force study papers are in- 
serted elsewhere in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 


Task Force Report: American Strategy 
and Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of the “Task Force 
Studies on American Strategy and 
Strength,” I place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD study paper No. 
1: “National Character as an Element of 
Power,” by Dr. William Y. Elliott, pro- 
oo of government, Harvard Univer- 

y: ; 

NATIONAL CHARACTER AS AN ELEMENT OF 

POWER 


(By Dr. William Y. Elliott, professor of gov- 
ernment, Harvard University) 

National character is probably one of the 
most fought-over fields among sociologists, 
philosophers, political scientists, and others 
who occupy themselves with this kind of 
thinking. The first thing to be said about 
it is that there is no such thing as a 
single national characteristic that is en- 
during and simple and overwhelming in its 
control of all other factors in any country. 

People who have written about this es- 
sence of a nation with the grace, for in- 
stance that Salvador de Madariaga did in one 
of his better books—“Englishmen, French- 
men, and Spaniards”—do nevertheless try to 
find some identifiable national character- 
istics. Perhaps the best way to approach the 
problem is to ask how national characteris- 
tics are formed; what the balance is in what 
might be called defects and virtues; and 
how they stamp the behavior of a people in 
responding to leadership, in creating leader- 
ship, in supporting it, and in correcting it, 
if necessary. ~ 

This country inherited in its early stages 
primarily, of course, a British tradition. 
But it did have ingredients, even at a very 
early period, from Dutch as well as German 
traditions. The French influence comes 
also, both from Canadian contacts and the 
Acadians, who it will be remembered were 
resettled in Louisiana. We also have had 
some measure of Spanish culture from our 
country’s beginnings. But these were all 
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borne along the main stream: until the po- 
tato famine in Ireland our immigrants were 
mainly British. ; 

These ingredients gave us a national polit- 
ical and constitutional characteristic which 
meant that we inherited, institutionally, a 
great constitutional framework of law, as 
well as a conception of government as a 
limited government. 

De Tocqueville noted clearly this concept 
of limited—and legal—government in “De- 
mocracy in America.” With French eyes, he 
saw this as meaning that there was no 
feudal element really in the United States 
that was resisting the evolution of the coun- 
try. Turner, the historian, put this in “The 
Significance of the Frontier in American 
History’—and it is still a frontier in every 


way—as science carries us whizzing into the. 


future. Lord Bryce, too, made some of the 
most sage comments on our character in 
“The American Commonwealth.” 

We cannot neglect these national origins 
and, above all, the cultural heritage that 
they brought. They brought, for instance, 
Shakespeare and the Bible which were the 
molding influences upon the American epic 


-of Lincoln. They brought as well the Puri- 


tans and the Baptists and Episcopalians, the 
Quakers, the Methodist circuit riders and 
the Presbyterian dominie and the Catholics 
in Maryland. 

These religious elements of our culture are 
absolutely fundamental. They are the 
foundation of our morality—to which we do 
not attach sufficient meaning. Whatever 
our defection from them, or our falling away, 
they have shaped the ethos of America pro- 
foundly. These religious values have given 
us a sense that we are not the creators of 
the universe. This is our basic challenge to 
communism and to all other “magic formula” 
ideologies. They have given us, in short, a 
faith by which we live—however poorly and 
however badly we fulfill it. Nevertheless we 
do live by it. 

Whatever else may be said of us, no one 
will deny that our values are profoundly re- 
ligious ones, a fact which accounts for one 
characteristic in our behaviors which is ex- 
tremely important: It stresses charity or 
loving kindness in the full Christian sense. 
It stresses also the concept of duty to offset 
the idea of rights. And to the degree that 
we have lost that conception of duty as a 
balance we have been false to our own tradi- 
tion. We lose one of the great elements in 
American character when we stress only a 
philosophy of “rights” only. 

Rights, protecting freedom and the devel- 
opment of responsibility are basic to free- 
dom. We call these “natural rights.” But, 
taken in the debased form of “what I get out 
of it,” they degenerate into self-interest or 
group-interest—not those of mutual moral 
responsibility implying equal stress on 
duties. The rights that are mistranslated 
into “gimme” or “grab” are the basis of 
pressure-group activity, of self-interests, of 
egoism and of the softness that chooses the 
pursuit of pleasure instead of the pursuit 
of true happiness which Emerson rightly said 
was achieved by finding and following prin- 
ciples. Selfish rights that are concerned 
only with “what do I get out of it” erode the 
moral character of any civilization. The eye 
of the soft man cannot confront hardship. 
It will look away. The man behind the eye 
will choose evasion, not responsible action, 
courageously faced. 


Character cannot be had without risks, - 


hardship and suffering, as we can observe 
from a great deal of human history which 
is difficult to refute. Men decay as men 
when the going gets so soft that there is no 
challenge. This, at least, is one problem 
we do not have to contend with. We are now 
confronted with a clear and visible challenge 
to our national life. It is a challenge that 
embraces not only a military field, though 
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certainly the challenge from ICBM’s is serious 
enough. 

It encompasses not only will but what lies 
behind will. Indeed, self-will will never 
help us in the struggle in which we are in- 
volved, for it is precisely the thing that weak. 
ens people. Self-will is generally and easily 
related to appetite—what Shakespeare called 
a “universal wolf.” If a nation does not 
recognize its duty and destiny and, therefore, 
a positive mission, it has lost its character 
because it has lost its ethos. An ethos is the 
shaping force of a nation. It is the essence 
of national character. We are molded from 
our mother’s knees and our father’s hands, 
our great-aunts, our great-uncles, and our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, our schools, 
our churches, the discipline of our games 
with our fellows from childhood on. A great 
variety of forces all converge on what is 
accepted as good, noble, heroic, or “what jg 
done.” What one “gets by with” in the 
“softest” manner, and what is “smart” and - 
“slick” is the other, the dark side of ethos as 
habit. To that degree a nation’s character 
is shaped not only by its leaders as examples 
(exemplars), by its Washingtons, its Jeffer- 
sons, its Jacksons, its Lincolns. It can be 
undone by an unbalanced diet of dubious 
TV personalities, bred under glass and klieg 
lights, to whom a wisecrack or a risque joke 
is more precious than a good name or a just 
and firm character. 

One can have no doubt after he reviews 
history in these terms that the great epics 
that have shaped civilization have shown 
the trials and the struggles of a hero who 
represents the highest concept of folk char- 
acter. The epic of the hero is what the bards 
sing to the youth and what mothers teach 
their children to be like. It is what young 
men grow up by imitating as a model. It 
is what the Arthurian legends, as treated by 
Mallory and Tennyson, did for England. It 
is what Shakespeare did in his great his- 
torical plays, too, nurtured on Plutarch’s 
“Lives” and Holinshed’s “Chronicles.” 

These lift the imaginations of all men 
who read them. Even “Doctor Zhivago” is 
pulled around in this direction, coming from 
@ very different cultural background in all 
sorts of ways. It is worthwhile to note that 
the late author of “Doctor Zhivago” was & 
‘great Shakespearean scholar. 

This epic tradition of the hero, of nobility 
of purpose and deed, of greatness and mag- 
nanimity—if this is lost out of a nation, 
how can it have character? How can it 
wish to serve? Who, but a fool, on any 
basis of pure self-interest, would ever em- 
brace public office or the duties that carry 
him frequently to obloquy, certainly to save 
agely hostile criticism, and possibly to de 
struction through loss of health as well as 
wealth. 

What is it that makes people recognize 
and follow true leaders? They may Kill 
them, but sooner or later they acknowledge 
and follow the great leaders of history. 
When we put up pictures of Washington, 
of Jefferson, of Old Hickory or Stonewall 
Jackson, of Lee, and of Lincoln, and of other 
great Ameficans, so that we can look at 
them, it is because we know that the models 
of the men we produce shape our characters. 
We can learn from their weaknesses as well 
as from their strengths. 

This is the essence of the problem of how 
to continue a great tradition of leadership 
that is simple, humble and wise in the 
biblical sense of “understanding,” that is 
rooted in man’s turning for guidance and 
strength to God, his Creator, as Lincoln 
did. What are our assets and what are our 
liabilities in these terms? 

First, from the religious heritage, we are 
an excessively amiable and open people. 

This spirit is plainly evident in our dough- 
boys and GI’s. It is this unfailing sense of 
“buddy,” “partner’—an openness, a kind of 
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fraternal cooperation, first rooted in the 
frontier spirit and the openness of our so- 
ciety. This amiability, this trustfulness puts 
a wonderful stamp on our national char- 
acter because it means that there really is 
in us, almost universally shared by Amer- 
icans, @ consensus juris (a universal agree- 
ment on what is right as the basis for law) 
that makes us feel “alike,” no matter how 
diverse the racial strains are. It ‘is this 
spirit that overcomes differences so we can 
work together as Americans. We not only 
close ranks against class and other hatreds 
from outside lands. We open ranks to all 
men who believe in true human rights and 
duties of freedom and justice. We don’t 
believe in leveling down but in freeing and 
educating to grow up. 

But the corollary defect of. this open- 
handedness is that we are extremely un- 
suspicious people and trustful. Since we 
are peaceful, we accept all pacifists in good 
faith, even Lord Russell and “Pugwash” 
Eaton. We are willing to give Stalin, Khru- 
shchev or Mao Tse-tung the benefit of the 
doubt—in spite of the record of planned 
deceit and the tactics:of terror and subver- 
sion, including takeovers by disciplined mob 
violence, turned off or on. There are times 
when we should remember the Biblical in- 
junction to be “as wise as the serpent as well 
as harmless as the dove.” It is necessary 
from time to time in the world we live in, 
to open our eyes to evil and to discern how 
to deal with it and not to be overcome by it. 
This characteristic of watchfulness is not 
adequately present in our tradition; or at 
least we might say it is being produced by 
necessity but very painfully. It is well to 
state again the basic objective, grounded on 
a balanced view of human nature, that we 
aim at as a culture: 

Our Constitution is based upon the idea 
that men are neither angels nor demons but 
that they have ingredients of both in them. 


The angelic can be victorious only if the 
demoniac is controlled. Therefore, we have 
checks and balances to prevent the usurpa- 
tion of power or the abuse of it, to limit the 
Government, to see that men have a right 
to develop on their own responsibility and 


by their own choice. That is the only way 
we can achieve any true morality. All other 
morality is conditioned—socially imposed by 
some leader’s magic pattern in the manner 
of Pavlov’s trained dogs. 

With whatever inscrutable wisdom Provi- 
dence has put us here, one condition of 
human life is certain; that we have our own 
salvation to work out in fear and trembling, 
that we do have to develop as individuals. 
The moment we concede that the other 
“imposed” morality is moral—which is that 
we are conditioned by our environment like 
the animals in Pavlov’s experiments—we are 
ho longer human. We have retrogressed 
back down the tree of life—headed back 
down the evolutionary road perhaps to wind 
up as completely “adjusted” as the ant heap 
and the beehive, which are arrested societies. 
They are indeed in some ways naturally 
Marvelous societies; but they are finished 
societies: they have no further evolution. 
They have adjusted themselves to their en- 
vironment completely. Instinct governs 
them, not reason. They punish deviation 
ruthlessly. 

How do we show our national purpose? 
Best of all through the lives, the faces, the 
families of men and women, bred in free= 
dom, who grow in stature and show it by 
' their faces, by their words, by their deeds. 
What human race would rather breed Khru- 
shchevs or Stalins or any other such leader 
than any 10 of the best citizens of any town, 
city, state or free nation of this world? 
The ant heap is not humanity’s destiny. 

The American tradition is a restless, quest- 
ing tradition, which has the weakness per- 
haps of being always on the move and look- 
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ing for new things, sometimes without di- 
gesting and settling’down in the old: Main 
Street lies right down the middle of the 
town, with houses on each side. It marches 
through and marches on and the people are 
always on the move. This is disrupting in 
some ways. Yet it has advantages; it 
“mixes” us all up in the process so that 
there are no castes. 

But it is a little extreme to compare us to 
a melting pot or a mixing bowl, or something 
that shakes us up, that whips us in, and 
maybe homogenizes us, or sifts us into the 
sameness of soft flour. We resist this atomiz- 
ing by our sound habit of protecting the 
individual and keeping his own richness and 
flavor. 

The great traditions of any society are 
carried in people who have their roots deep 
down in home ground, rooted in the un- 
conscious behavior and social heritage of the 
past as well as the projection into the future. 
If we do not want to be windblown by all 
the passing doctrines, we have to have secu- 
rity in our own background, in our insti- 
tutions, and in the models that have been 
set us—the old men and the old women we 
have known who have set a model like that— 
our parents, our friends, our community, our 
neighborhood, and traditions. What is con- 
sidered right is done because in some ways 
it has been proved to be a good thing for a 
long time. We are a conservative people, in 
the best sense, innovating to preserve old 
values, tested truths, to meet new times and 
technologies. 

One weakness of American character has 
come from our supreme eagerness to con- 
quer a continent and to push faster the 
things that we do with our hands—the cre- 
ative work of the builder. This was good 
and necessary. But we have sometimes 
fallen into the trap of regarding success in 
these things as an end in itself. That is 
materialism not as blatant as that of com- 
munism, which is materialistic in its origins 
as well as in its ends. But it is materialism, 
if it looks only to goods. Let us not have 
ends that are materialistic. We must use 
our goods for moral good. Let us attempt 
once more to balance the virtues of the spirit 
with organic needs—both for individuals and 
society. 

Aristotle’s observation, in short, about the 
nature of virtue—the golden mean between 
the extremes, which has become a good part 
of Christian doctrine in various ways—is a 
true interpretation of real character. It was 
rooted in the Judaic tradition, too, of the 
Old Testament. That is something to re- 
member. That is what checks and balances 
in our system mean. It is what restraint 
and moderation mean in a man’s character. 
Without it he is a slave to something, per- 
haps to his lower self, to appetite. He can- 
not be a free man on that basis. This is 
equally true of a nation. 

Now, how does this bear on leadership? 
And how does it bear on power? 

The ultimate ingredients for real power in 
any man depend on his capacity to develop 
sustained support and “contagious” leader- 
ship. To help develop others for leadership 
is to broaden leadership. It is the real aim 
of education in the broadest sense, along 
with understanding the need and the way to 
pick leaders and to support them. We-all 
depend upon this conception of individual 
responsibility and duty as being a part of 
human development. But we do not suffi- 
ciently recognize the effect of models and 
the duty of examples, the contagion of cour- 
age and devotion. This must in turn reflect 
itself (and be reflected in) an image of a 
national ethos; a mission, a model for 
humanity and for realizing this model in 
human life. 

Everything depends upon morale in any 
nation. Weapons are only useful to the de- 
gree that they can be used and that it is 
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reasonably clear they will be used. A pos- 
ture of strength is relatively worthless and 
can become dangerous, particularly if the 
posture is a purely defensive posture that 
never anticipates anything except a re- 
sistance of the kind that does not punish 
but that tries only by piecemeal resistance, 
on grounds of another’s choosing, to prevent 
the Sino-Soviet bloc, often through “stooges” 
from pushing freedom out of the world. 
That is what John Foster Dulles fought with 
the courage of a Christian and a free man— 
and what, God helping us, we Americans 
shall always understand and fight. 

Morale means, first of all, the faith that 
a nation has in its destiny and its world 
position and mission. That is quite im- 
portant. If a nation loses that faith in its 
own chosen destiny it has lost its battle of 
conflicting faiths. And it is exceedingly im- 
portant that leadership should, therefore, be 
measured in terms of keeping alive this faith 
of a nation in its destiny. It cannot be done 
by leadership alone because leadership is a 
product of a nation’s character which is the 
best guarantee of morale. A nation’s leader- 
ship is bound to be reflected by the morale 
of its people, and limited by it. 

At certain periods of our history when we 
have had no very grave challenges, our lead- 
ership has reflected it in the most obvious 
way. At the times when we have had chal- 
lenges as profound as the Civil War or as 
that period in which our revolution was 
fought and the Constitution was created we 
have produced leadership that was incredi- 
ble, that stood as a symbol to the entire 
world. And we have produced it again at 
very important periods of history and in our 
own times. Sometimes, of course, and in- 
evitably, that leadership has been fallible, 
and is after all human. But it was great 
leadership measured in terms of growth to 
new potentials of creating national “tone”. 

Well, there never was a time in our his- 
tory more propitious for great leadership 
than now. We face a challenge beyond any 
other that this country or probably human- 
ity has ever undergone, certainly since what 
were in our known past only the dim strug- 
gles for human survival against other forms 
of life in prehistoric periods. At no time 
before has the human situation been so 
fraught with really apocalyptic possibilities, 
both for good and for evil; for evil in terms 
of the destructive potentialities of weapons 
systems that we know about. 


What is a more important threat perhaps 
is the possibility of success for a systematic 
syllogism of terror, practiced openly by Mr. 
Khrushchev and his Chinese allies. Cer- 
tainly both of them are now quite bold in 
resorting to nuclear weapons as a threat, 
the risk of which is calculated to deter us 
from any action anywhere in the world. If 
we accept Khrushchev’s assumption that he 
can and will destroy us if we don’t concede 
his demands, and that this is the only open 
alternative if we wish to be “allowed to co- 
exist’—then, of course, he doesn’t need 
more than threats—untested. He can take 
us at will—the richest prize in history, lost 
through cowardice in the face of a man who 
plays up his anger and his terrorization with 
an actor’s skill and a tyrant’s method. 

At the time of the Quemoy-Matsu crisis 
in 1958 and at odd moments since then, we 
heard many arguments to the effect that 
these small islands were not worth the risk 
of nuclear war, that they are really part of 
the mainland of China, etc.; therefore we 
ought to consolidate our position at some 
point where we have more of the support 
of the world, perhaps on Taiwan proper. Yet, 
on this reasoning there is no better title to 
Taiwan than there is to Quemoy and Matsu, 
unless one takes the Chinese Republic as 
being the legitimate Government of China 
and as being in de facto possession of both. 
The same logic that would give up Quemoy 
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and Matsu would, the next time, when the 
risk of nuclear weapons and the chips are 
down on the test of who will support us in 
the showdown, find equally compelling rea- 
sons for yielding our position on the new 
point d’appui. And where does one draw 
the line on that basis? We have to reject 
Khrushchev’s first thesis—both that he can 
and that he would destroy us if we refuse 
his demands. 

In any case, we have made this clear 
enough as our basic belief and policy. Now, 
more than ever, we ought to prepare our- 
selves for resisting terror as a tool. Those 
in positions of leadership in this country 
should attempt to prepare other people for 
facing this kind of challenge with an ade- 
quate response. As surely as we do not face 
this kind of challenge with an adequate re- 
sponse and with that firmness that allows 
no miscalculation on the part of the other 
fellow, we have encouraged the most dan- 
gerous element in international affairs to 
miscalculate our intentions and our ability 
to back them up. 

There has not been one single iota of evi- 
dence on any record of Russian or Chinese 
behavior that does not suggest that if we 
stood absolutely firm we would be confronted 
with a situation which at the moment risks a 
good deal more for them than it does for us. 

This is what the deluded followers of Ber- 
trand Russell and Cyrus Eaton, the Pied 
Piper of Pugwash, miss: their logic seems to 
many softheaded and hysterial intellectuals 
to be overwhelming: “Better be Red than 
dead.” But we might be Red slaves and still 
dead, through a falling-out among our mas- 
ters of the Sino-Soviet bloc, or just over who 
will run the world even within Russia. Our 
renunciation of nuclear weapons won’t con- 
trol their future employment by others. In- 
deed, it will make that employment to de- 
stroy any centers of courage and freedom, 
Piecemeal, easy—where an all-out struggle 
would threaten the safety of both China and 
Russia (by massive worldwide fallout) on the 
very premises that Russell has popularized. 
Even if we were destroyed by adequate sur- 
prise, this would still be so. 

But to disarm unilaterally—the real theme 
of the miscalled sane nuclear policy, advo- 
cates of slavery rather than extinction— 
would be the surest way to make extinction 
probable. Khrushchev has lost control of 
Mao. Indeed, one day Mr. K., or his succes- 
sor (and he may have one sooner than he 
thinks), may reckon us as a restraining force 
on a Red ally, Peiping, grown to the stature 
of a challenger for world mastery. 

Under those conditions, the undoubted ca- 
pability and the certain will to punish an 
aggressor in the measure of his aggression 
remains our surest hope of re- 
straint through that power. It is not perfect 
nor is the world perfect. But it is calculably 
far more a protection not only for liberty but 
for the life of most of humanity than en- 
couragement of Khruschev and company and 
Mao to risk a showdown of terror because 
they felt Pugwash had washed out our na- 
tional character and crippled our unity of 
will and p . 

Lord Russell’s politics and history are 
either cynical (puckish) or naive, maybe 
both. Wars are bred by miscalculations to 
which Russell may prove a chief contributor. 

In other words, the alternatives to the as- 
sumptions are always the things we must 
look at. Our leadership must teach us to do 
that because it must be as wise as the ser- 
pent in these time; but it can only do so if 
it convinces the people of this country that 
firmness—not weakness—leads in the direc- 
tion of just and lasting peace. When this 
has been made clear, leadership has done 
what is necessary to have people take the 
risks with the fortitude and conviction which 
will enable us to meet, under God’s guidance, 
this challenge with which we are presently 
confronted. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
the “Task Force Studies on American 
Strategy and Strength,” I place in the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
study paper No. 2: “Fundamentals of a 
National Strategy,” by Dr. David M. 
Abshire, task force staff director: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF A NATIONAL STRATEGY 


(By David M. Abshire, task force staff 
director) 


I. WHAT IS STRATEGY? 


This paper explores fundamentals of a 
strategy designed to promote our national 
policy objectives. The paper will seek his- 
torical perspective—or the big picture— 
behind these fundamentals which often have 
explained the rise and collapse of nations. 

Asense of historical perspective within the 
Communist ideology has furnished the fuel 
for Soviet achievements, whether in space or 
in a rising industrial output. We think the 
Communists’ sense of history is wrong, but 
they are right in believing that history is as 
much of the unwritten future as of the 
written past. They are right in viewing an 
age as a whole. This is why Russia and Red 
China have the most integrated, unified doc- 
trine of military strategy in human history, 
and this integration maximizes the advan- 
tages of her physical strength. 

Their principal strategic advantage has re- 
sulted from this historical or integrating 
perspective, and consequently our strategy 
needs a counterpart historical perspective— 
except we want our perspective to be true. 
America traditionally has disunity. of policy 
and a short-range point of view, further frac- 
tured by political partisanship. This Amer- 
ican disadvantage could enable Russia, al- 
though weaker industrially, politically, and 
spiritually, to overcome the United States, 
stronger in all these respects. 

How is “strategy” defined? 

In pre-World War II thought, strategy 
frequently was understood as the art of 
moving armies and navies to gain maximum 
advantage prior to actual battle. Tactics was 
the art of fighting the battle itself. Some 
military writers argued, however, that in 
certain types of conflict, blockade, economic 
strangulation, or attrition could accomplish 
the work of battle. Regardless, all agreed 
that the purpose of the advantage sought was 
the destruction of an opponent's will to re- 
sist, or of a bellicose nation’s will to aggres- 
sion. . 

Sun Tzu, the ancient Chinese military 
theorist, wrote in 500 B.C.: 

“To fight and conquer in all your battles 
is not supreme excellence; supreme excellence 
consists in breaking the enemy’s resistance 
without fighting.” 

Thus, the best of the ancient Chinese 
militarists recognized that the final objec- 
tive of strategy lay in the moral or psycho- 
logical realm, that power is a function of the 
will, and that if there is no will to fight, 
there is no power. 

Since World War I, strategy increasingly 
has been translated into an extended time 
dimension. Indeed, a “protracted conflict” 
lasting an entire historical era is not a new 
concept, for the hundred years wars be- 
tween England and France, and long before 
that the extended wars between Italy and 
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Carthage are two of many examples of pro« 
tracted conflicts. But again, the Commu. 
nists have perfected a “protracted strategy” 
for the nuclear age through the intensifica. 
tion of the extended pressures by 4 varying 
but constant threat of all-out holocaust, 
This they do through exploiting the 
dilemma: the struggle with the Sino-Soviet 
powers could last a century of cold war or 
could burst into a hot war Armageddon 
which conceivably could end within a week. 

But the protracted conflict alternative is 
more probable than the Armageddon alterna- 
tive, since the true Communists believe that 
“historical inevitability” or the “wave of the 
future” is on their side, and consequently 
that they do not have to undertake gambles 
such as many past conquerors have under- 
taken. Hence in the present conflict with 
Russia, strategy may be defined especially as 
the art of optimum utilization of resources, 
before hot war is ever commenced, to destroy 
or block the will of an opponent. For a 
peace-loving power it becomes a protracted 
art in which the pay-off may not be in bat- 
tle that destroys an acquisitive opponent's 
will to further aggression, but in a superior 
diplomatic, technological, or economic posi- 
tion, which deters an acquisitive opponent's 
temptation for aggression. In fact, for either 
a peace-loving or an acquisitive power, real 
“victory” would have to be achieved without 
nuclear battle, nuclear battle being self- 
destructive of almost any conceivable na- 
tional policy. 


tT. ARE THERE FUNDAMENTALS OF STRATEGY? 


In view of these new influences or 
emphases within the strategic equation, can 
it be said that there remain certain constant 
fundamentals of strategy? In 1914 and in 
1940, the French talked a lot about principles 
of war and then fought the next war in 
archaic terms of the last war. The trouble 
with the French was that they tried to apply 
to dynamic change static principles derived 
from certain temporary conditions of tactics 
and technology. 

Our strategic thinking must not be tied 
down, to say, fleets, armies, or geographical 
positions, and project static World War II 
concepts onto the dynamic time-space age. 
We must seek fundamentals in recurring 
relationships between humans trying to © 
utilize to best advantage the resources at 
hand. It is human nature that does not 
change. : 

Britain’s brilliant military _ theorist, 
G. F. R. Henderson, noted: 

“The first thing is to realize that in war we 
have to do not so much with numbers, arms, 
and maneuvers, as with human nature. 

“What did Napoleon find in the history of 
the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Julius Caesar? Not merely a record of 
marches and maneuvers, of the use of en- 
trenchments, or of the general principles 
of attack and defense. This is the mechan- 
ical part* * *, 

“No; he found in those campaigns a com- 
plete study of human nature under the con- 
ditions that exist in war; human nature af- 
fected by discipline, by fear, by the need of 
food, by want of confidence, by overconfi- 
dence, by the. weight of responsibility, by . 
political interests, by patriotism, by dis- 
trust.” 2 

In conflict situations, how human beings 
obtain maximum advantage with material 
and human resources forms the basis for 
any true fundamentals of strategy. Those 
fundamentals, in a way, are merely highest 
commonsense. 
iit, THE FIRST FUNDAMENTAL: THE OBJECTIVE 


On the field of battle, the unpardonable 
military sin always has been for the general 
to forget his objective, or to get a false ob- 
jective (an unimportant piece of land or @ 
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useless fort) substituted in his mind for the 
real objective. 

General McClellan made Richmond, not 
lee’s indefatigable army, his objective. 
Without the destruction of the mobility and 
freedom of action of Lee’s army, the war 
could not be won. Grant, avoiding Mc- 
Clellan’s mistake, devised a strategy that, 
through his and Sherman’s maneuvers and 
pattles, would paralyze Lee. When this was 
accomplished, he offered Lee magnanimous 
terms of surrender, in accord with the ob- 
jective of the war as laid down by Lincoln: 
The restoration of the South, in spirit and 
in fact, to the Union. He used unlimited 
military means to obtain a limited political 
objective. Both Lincoln and Grant pos- 


_gessed long-sighted views of strategic and 


political objectives.” 

The first step toward a public understand- 
ing of a national strategy is understanding 
of clear national objectives. Karl von 
Clausewitz, in his book, “On War,” pointed 
to the fact that modern war had become “an 


‘affair of the whole nation” where all fac- 


tors—military, psychological, and political— 
were involved. He asserted that “political 
aims are the end and war is the means, and 
the means can never be conceived without 
the end,” or expressed differently, “war is 
nothing else than a continuation of political 
transactions intermingled with different 
means.” 
A. Failures of two World Wars 


Clausewitz, often pegged as a militarist, 
was saying that war, to follow any rule of 
reason and be more than a suicidal ab- 
surdity, had to be the instrument of policy, 
the servant and not the master of national 
goals. This is quite the opposite of mili- 
tarism. Clausewitz’s central truth was 
grossly ignored in World War I and World 
War II. World War I did not serve the 
true policy ends of the Allies, if those ends 
or objectives aimed at a stable peace. The 
phrase “a war to end wars,” followed up 
by*a policy of victory wrought by uncon- 
ditional surrender, might have been means 
to stir the public effort and enthusiasm, 
but were self-defeating ways toward an ob- 
jective of stable peace. Instead of achieving 
stable peace, we bred the depression, fascism, 
nazism, and a worse war. As already noted, 
Grant too used “unconditional surrender” as 
amilitary means. But at the end of the war, 
he conformed to the temperate political ob- 
ectives. 

The conduct of World War II, on the part 
of the Allied Powers, similarly violated true 
The un- 
conditional surrender policy inaugurated at 
the Casablanca Conference was carried 
through to the peace policy and made in- 
evitable a postwar European vacuum which 
Russia would fill. Again, the demands of 
shortsighted military expedience dictated 
many of the concessions to Russia at Yalta, 
concessions which violated the true aims of 
the United States.* : 

B. Defensive objective of opposing 
communism 

In the cold war, is America pursuing a self- 
defeating policy as she did in the two World 
Wars? What are our true objectives, our 
grand design, our overall concept? Is our 
aim to survive the Soviet threat? Or is our 
aim something beyond survival? 

For America in the cold war, the réal ob- 
Jective must not be opposing Russia and 
counteracting communism. Communism 
thrives on chaos, on the vindictiveness of the 
have-nots against the haves, on the frus- 
trated hope for order and for total, planned 
solutions in the human soul. Communism 
is not the cause, but the product of world 
disillusionment. Communism is but one so- 
lution proposed to bring a sort of order and 
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a kind of progress out of disorder and re- 
tardation. A policy or an objective of simply 
opposing communism is self-defeating. In 
the long run, communism can only be over- 
come by a different and more satisfactory 
answer to man’s needs, frustrations and 
longings. Communism is a faith, a religion, 
and can only be replaced by a better faith, 
a better religion. 
C. The objective beyond survival 


Certainly a proper goal beyond survival is 
the preservation of freedom in America. But 
what type of freedom? Freedom from fear 
of Russia? Freedom from the destruction of 
the atomic bomb? Or freedom toward great- 
er happiness, greater prosperity, greater hu- 
manity, greater constitutional liberties, 
greater rule of law, greater faith, greater 
creativity and harmony within and between 
individuals? ¢ 

Certainly the objective is somewhere be- 
yond survival and framed in freedom at home 
and compatible values abroad. Through 
that frame lie still greater values, according 
to man’s particular faith, religion and con- 
viction that become his ultimate concern, 
to use Theologian Paul Tillich’s term. 

In the protracted conflict, if we are to 
follow the principle of the objective, this 
question must be posed: What do we really 
mean by a free society based on the founda- 
tion of constitutional liberties? When do 
we reach the point of jeopardizing that free- 
dom? How much are we willing to sacrifice 
for security? Or rather, how much freedom 
can we safely sacrifice without violating the 
ultimate objective—the preservation of free- 
dom? 

D. Giving up freedom to preserve freedom 


Confronted by the Kaiser’s Germany and 
Hitler’s Germany in World War I and II, this 
was an easy question to answer. Our mili- 
tary expenditures, during fiscal year 1945, 
were at $75.9 billion. Freedoms were given 
up. Regulations and controls were insti- 
tuted in almost every economic phase of 
American life. Our youth was drafted into 
the service. There was a temporary abdica- 
tion of freedom—rationing, higher taxes, 
price controls, the draft—to fight for the 
preservation of freedom. We were confident 
our Nation had sufficient constitutional flexi- 
bility to regain that freedom after the war. 

But now we are in a continuing cold war, 
@ lasting struggle, a protracted conflict. As 
President Eisenhower quite clearly explained 
on May 19, 1953: “We live, as I have said, not 
in an instant danger but in an age of dan- 
ger. * * * We must think and plan and 
provide so as to live through this age in free- 
dom—in ways that do not undermine our 
freedom even as we try to defend it.” 

Thus, it becomes not a matter of giving 
up for 3 or 4 years; it was a matter of giving 
up for possibly a hundred years. 

At the peak of World War II, the Nation 
spent about 45 percent of our national prod- 
uct on national security, without going bank- 
rupt. As Col. George Lincoln notes in his 
book, “The Economics of National Security”: 

“Up to perhaps half our national product, 
the question is not how much can be taken. 
It is rather a questioning of what extra- 
ordinary economic measures we are willing to 
institute to enable the efficient expenditure 
of dollars for defense while at the same time 
stabilizing the economy. * * * Whatever 
the proportion, there is a limit beyond 
which economic controls become necessary. 
When the budget of the security plan goes 
beyond a certain level, that budget plan 
must be associated and coordinated with a 
plan for exercising the necessary govern- 
ment control (including taxes) over the 
economy. If the Congress and the people 
accept both plans, then we can afford a very 
large budget. If not, then a large budget 
can be very dangerous indeed to the econ- 
omy. In chapter I we posed the question, 
‘How much will you pay to live?’” 
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This question is on the level of survival 
only, without guarantees of liberties. Is the 
young American graduating from school 
content to just survive—without real choice 
of where he lives or where he works? That 
would be his lot under communism or 
socialism. Indeed, Bertrand Russell thinks 
the question in the nuclear age should be 
put on this level of survival only, with or 
without freedom. In colloquial terms: 
“Better Red than Dead.” 

But Colonel Lincoln goes further in his 
discussion and says: “There is an associated 
question, ‘What Government economic con- 
trols will you accept to live?’ ” 

Such a question, posed before the age of 
space and of cold war, would carry with it 
the inference that unwillingness to accept 
the necessary controls and the necessary 
sacrifices would be a sign of national soft- 
ness. In the space and cold war age, there 
must be genuine concern for the permanent 
loss of freedom in an attempt to defend 
freedom. When the period of “giving up of 
freedoms” may run beyond the average life- 
time, the “giving up” is permanent. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was quite conscious of this 
when he said on May 19, 1953: “We didn’t 
want to become a garrison State, we wanted 
to remain free. Our plans and programs 
had to conform to the practices of a free 
people, which meant essentially a free 
economy.” 

This objective must be kept foremost in 
mind. In the forthcoming decades, it will 
be quite necessary to increase the amounts 
being spent on national security. There 
is no amount which can grant us absolute 
security. The amount selected must be 
based on balanced judgment of short-range 
and long-range security and objectives. Then 
the increased security should be financed 
not by inflation but by a sound tax pro- 
gram and a cutting back on nondefense 
Government spending. 


E. Reaction to the external challenge 


Arnold Toynbee notes that challenges 
‘arouse nations to unprecedented efforts.® 
Yet he observes that the stimplus of the 
blow can be too great, especially if pro- 
longed over a long time, as was the case of 
the Hannibalic war in Italy. 

True enough, the Communist empire 
could break up within a decade or so, but 
if the struggle continues over a century, 
the severity to us could be far more dan- 
gerous than one single military blow to- 
morrow. 

Liddell Hart makes an apt comment in 
this regard: 

“The acquisitive state, inherently unsat- 
isfied, needs to gain victory in order to gain 
its object—and must therefore court greater 
risks in the attempt. The conservative state 
can achieve its object by merely inducing 
the aggressor to drop his attempt at con- 
quest—by convincing him that ‘the game 
is not worth the candle.’ * * * Indeed, in at- 
tempting more it may defeat its own pur- 
pose by exhausting itself so much that it is 
unable to resist other enemies, or the in- 
ternal effects of overstrain. Self-exhaus- 
tion in war has killed more states than any 
foreign assailant” (Liddell Hart, “Strategy,” 
Praeger: New York). 

One danger of the protracted struggle is 
illustrated by the case of Sparta. She met 
external challenge with an internal militar- 
ization and statism. This so absorbed her 
energies that she had none left over for real 
development. 

Negative missions and objectives on the 
part of the United States in the present pro- 
tracted conflict could produce a similar ef- 
fect—deprive us of our rationale of freedom 
at the time we are opposed by a revolution- 
ary rationale of communism. Historians 
would write that in the protracted con- 
flict, as in World Wars I and II, our means 
of conflict destroyed our national objectives. 
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F. The military objective: Destruction of the 
will to wage war 

In military conflict, the immediate ob- 
jective is to destroy the enemy’s will to con- 
tinue to fight. To accomplish this, force 
must be applied to sensitive or decisive areas 
which will destroy the will. 

What constitute the most decisive target 
areas? 

In the past decade, the Air Force Is 
argued for a counter-force strategy, i.e., con- 
centration against the enemy forces which 
will strike at us. By and large, this seemed 
an appropriate strategy during the air 
age. But it appears that the equation may 
shift during the missile age, where, while 
still maintaining a mix, primary reliance 
will be placed on what has been labeled a 
minimum or finite deterrence strategy as 
the surest road to decision and the greatest 
comparative advantage for a defending na- 
tion. Gen. Pierre Gallois, recently head of 
the atomic-warfare planning staff of the 
Western Alliance, noted: . 

“Simple arithmetic is enough to show the 
difference between the means needed for 
defense and those needed for aggression. If 
the defending nation, for instance, had 400 
missile-launching sites thoroughly dispersed 
throughout its territory, and if these launch- 
ing sites were well protected, it has been 
estimated that the aggressor would have to 
expend some 22,500 missiles—each with a 
warhead of 1 megathon—to destroy them. 
But the defense could wipe out 30 of the 
@geressor’s largest cities with less than 50 
missiles. 

“And so, in this era of long-range ballistic 
missiles even more than in the age of the 
airplane, the advantage lies with the defense. 
The defense can prevent an aggressor from 
resorting to force by the threat of a rela- 
tively small number of missiles capable of 
reaching the highly populated areas that 
constitute their objectives.” * 

Certainly the retaliation would be unwise 
if he made the missile sites, many of them 
emptied, his primary targets. Retaliation 
would be aimed at heartland, population, and 
production. These would be decisive in de- 
stroying the will of the opponent. This 
price would be too great for the aggressor, 
and hence deterrence would occur. 

There is little logic in arguing that such 
a retaliatory strategy should be outlawed as 
a violation of the principle of the objective. 
From the moral point of view, the United 
States, right or wrong, already inaugurated 
the use of atomic weapons against popula- 
tion end industry at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, Secondly, the use of unlimited means 
is necessary to counter the unlimited ob- 
jective of our opponeht—our total oblitera- 
tion. But at the same time, our unlimited 
means do not require us to set for ourselves 
unlimited objectives. We dropped the A- 
bombs on Japan and then offered conditional, 
not unconditional surrender, in what became 
the model peace of human history. 

General Grant, as already noted, employed 
an unlimited strategy to promote a limited 
political objective." 

Iv. ECONOMY OF EFFORT 


How do we best utilize our resources to 
accomplish our objectives? 

In any conflict, the resources of both con- 
tenders are limited, even though the re- 
sources of one contender basically may 
greatly outweigh the resources of the other. 
Victory has not necessarily fallen to the 
contender with the greater resources. Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Gustavus, Adolphus, Fred- 
erick, Napoleon, and Hitler defeated larger 
armies and superior nations or alliances. 
The principle explaining their successful art 
of getting the most from the least is known 
in classical military literature as economy 
of effort. 
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When this term was first used, the econ- 
omy part of economy of effort meant the 
best management of effort, the maximum use 
of the resources at hand, knowing when and 
where to spend effort, and knowing when 
and where to conserve effort to gain a com- 
parative advantage. To gain this advantage 
in the decisive areas meant conserving in 
less decisive or lower priority areas. Win- 
ning in the decisive, critical area was like 
cutting the vine at its roots; its branches 
would wither of their own accord. 

The application and misapplication of this 
fundamental is very easily illustrated by the 
strategic bombing campaign against Ger- 
many in World War II. In January 1943 at 
the Casablanca Conference, five primary tar- 
get systems were established: submarine 
construction yards, aircraft industry, trans- 
portation, oil industry, and other industrial 
targets. This dispersion destroyed effective- 
ness. In June 1943, a new directive con- 
centrated the air attack on the German air- 
craft industries. The theory was correct, 
but the objective was wrong, because the 
Germans partially nullified the attack by 
greater industrial dispersion. It was not 
until May and June 1944, that a new stra- 
tegic decision was made fully to concentrate 
on the German oil industry—the key to 
transportation, a correct and decisive target. 
Consequently, transportation and resupply 
slowed towards a halt; the munitions indus- 
tries were no longer being adequately re- 
supplied.® 

Here then are two illustrations, first the 
wrong way: trying to be strong everywhere 
and ending up with being affective no- 
where; and secondly, the right way: econo- 
mizing in areas of secondary importance in 
order to concentrate in a decisive area. 


A. Flexibility and the mized force concept 


Flexibility is a necessary ingredient for 
economy of effort. When the Allies chose to 
concentrate on destroying the German air 
frame industries, they were applying econ- 
omy of effort, but they had selected the 
wrong target. At least the Air Forces had 
the flexibility to shift to a decisive target. 
Inevitably, mistakes will be made. As 
Napoleon said, in war the successful gen- 
eral is not he who makes no mistakes. “No 
mistake” is impossible. But he is the gen- 
eral who makes the fewest mistakes. 

Flexibility allows for correcting mistakes 
before the opponent can capitalize on them. 
Flexibility means having alternate plans, or 
as Bourcet said: 

“Every plan of campaign ought to have 
several branches and to have been so well 
thought out that one or other of the said 
branches cannot fail of success.” 

The 1956 State of the Union Message 
called for an “effective flexible type of power 
calculated to deter or repulse aggression and 
to preserve the peace.” This was flexibility 
for a given diplomatic or military crisis, for 
@ general or a limited war—fixed in time and 
space. By and large, this flexibility has 
been achieved through the “mixed force” 
concept. Rather than reliance upon one 
weapon with a given characteristic, reliance 
is placed on a combination of abilities to 
retaliate: SAC bombers, liquid fuel ICBM’s 
(many in hardened sites), aircraft carriers, 
hound-dog. air-to-ground missiles, IRBM’s 
around the periphery of the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
and soon the solid fuel nuclear-tipped 
Polaris. The-very “mix” of the forces tends 
to add to the invulnerability of the striking 
capacity. 

Economy of effort through a “mix” 
achieves comparative advantages and es- 
pecially high returns from our mutual se- 
curity program. Our own defense budget 
provides a military establishment of about 
2% million men. The $2 billion the admin- 
istration requested for military assistance 
facilitates the effective utilization of over 
7 million allied personnel in their military 
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structures. A greater return comes at lower 
eost. 


B. Flexibility and technological 
breakthroughs 


Equally, the administration has stresseq 
research and development flexibility over the 
decades of the cold war where both blocs 
of powers will seek to make new technologi. 
cal breakthroughs and weapons advances, 
The decision of when and where to place the 
emphasis demands a sensitivity to change 
and an unusual sense of balance. As the 
Secretary of the Navy said in March 1954, 
we often have to choose between “too-little. 
and-too-late and too-much-and-too-soon”; 
we have to “buy our security in installments 
with the most promising weapons of the 
day.” 

This especially involves flexibility in ree 
gard to Executive-congressional actions on 
transferral of funds. Before a weapon hag 
proved itself, economy of force is flouted by 
rigid over-commitment in advance. When 
a@ piece of technology has proved itself, howe 
ever, major reevaluation is called for. 

An example of the type of shifts constantly 
necessary occurred when the President on 
April 6, 1960, approved changes in the Navy 
and Air Force budgets.® These actions re 
sulted from increasingly favorable tech- 
nological and strategic estimates based upon 
tests of the workability and value of the 
weaponry concerned. By the time action on 
the defense appropriations bill had been 
completed by the House subcommittee, still 
other shifts were made, incidentally, with- 
out changing by ‘ooo of 1 percent the dol- 
lar increase over the President’s request.” 

Economy of effort, incorporated into a 
protracted conflict strategy, demands this 
constant willingness to make changes, to 
reassess, to shift funds, to make new deci- 
sions, to cut back or cancel out-dated pro- 
grams. Economy of effort becomes the ful- 
crum of the see-saw, with too-little-too-late 
on one end, and too-much-and-too-soon on 
the other, with the point of balance of the 
fulcrum having to be constantly shifted. As 
Secretary of Defense Gates said: “It takes 
courage to change, to cancel an expensive 
program that has been overtaken by events, 
to close an installation employing trusted 
competent people, or to abandon a proven 
military mission of the past in exchange for 
a better way.” = 

In regard to the Atlas, for example, econ< 
omy of effort demands a never-ending series 
of shifts and reappraisals. The first genera- 
tion of missiles is enormously expensive and 
vulnerable and, in accuracy, it has been esti- 
mated that from 6 to 60 of them might be 
required to take out 1 enemy launching 
site.* Any type of effective counterforce 
capability, therefore, would demand a con- 
siderable superiority of such missiles over the 
Russians. In accord with the dictates of 
economy of effort, then, every effort is being 
made to better utilize our resources by (1) 
speeding the development of the solid fuel 
mobile Minuteman, (2) improving the “mix” 
of our overall retaliatory capability, and rely- 
ing more on Polaris, (3) covering the period 
of transition by increasing the SAC air alert 
and hence its invulnerability, in proportion 
to the increase in Russian ICBM capabilities. 

Obviously, the solution—posed by some 
critics—to match our Atlas missile for mis- 
sile with the Russian counterpart would gear 
our national strategy to a rigid numbers con- 
cept of matching the Russians man per mai, 
liquid fuel ICBM per liquid fuel ICBM. In- 
deed, that would escape hard decision of 
evaluating the cost and capabilities and ef- 
fective operational years of Atlas with the 
mix, flexibility, mobility, and economy of 
efforts possible from the solid fuel genera- 
tions. But it would flagrantly violate every 
commonsense idea that makes up the concept 
of economy of effort. 
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Cc. Economy of effort and fiscal management 


This principle of economy of effort, with its 
demand for flexibility and adjustment, ap- 
plies to our fiscal economy. 

Defense spending, if financed by improper 
means and methods, can destroy the flexi- 
bility and mobility within our fiscal struc- 
ture. To finance spending by inflationary 
measures is to invite catastrophe, especially 
if high levels of expenditures are projected 
over the entire length of the protracted con- 
flict. To finance high levels of expenditures 
by higher taxation of the type which destroys 
savings, investments, and incentives—in 
short, destroys the ingredients for sound 
growth and a fluid economy—is likewise to 
court disaster. 

The traditional foundation of American 
military policy had rested upon a sort of 
three-point concept: a preeminent indus- 
trial base for expansion, comparatively weak 
forces in being, and dependence upon time 
to move from no mobilization to full mobili- 
gation after attack or great peril. The time- 
space age shattered this three-point concept. 
Needed was, first, a plateau of preparedness 
through an age combining perpetually peace 
and war; second, a design for forces in 
being prior to any attack of an aggressor, 
whether it occurred in 1955 or in 1985. 

These new needs of the time-space age were 
not incorporated in our military policy from 
1945 through 1952. Our Government, in the 
face of Russia, dismantled the greatest mili- 
tary force ever assembled within 2 years of 
the end of hostilities. Our Armed Forces 
has been reduced from a peak of 12,125,000 
men to about 1,500,000. We were still rapidly 
cutting the residual force in 1950 when the 
Korean aggression took place. Then started 
another massive mobilization back to 3,636,- 
000. In 1953 the new administration con- 
ducted a reappraisal which recognized that 
such extreme fluctuation of peaks and val- 
leys, from a 1945 defense budget of 79.9 bil- 
lion to 11.9 billion in 1950 to 43.7 in 1953, 
could spell disaster to America if the Soviet 
strategy actually was a protracted conflict 
perhaps extending a century. The defense 
burden and deficit financing, in part, ex- 
plained the 50 percent loss of value of the 
dollar from 1939 to 1949, which meant we 
were getting 50 percent less defense per 
dollar. 

In a speech on April 16, 1953, President 
Eisenhower inaugurated the long-haul con- 
cept. Not only was this demanded by the 
Principle of the objective, but also by the 
principle of economy of force. Policy was 
not to be geared to any “magic critical year” 
but was to be based upon the “sounder 
theory that a very real danger not only exists 
this year, but may continue to exist for years 
to come,” and the old policy would be re- 
Placed by a new, long-range policy which 
would avoid “inefficient and expensive starts 
and stops.” 

D,. The matching fallacy and England’s great 
strategic mistake 


Today we hear cries about a missile gap; 
in 1955 we heard cries about a bomber gap. 
The simple advent of the solid fuel Minute- 
man, which many now picture as an abso- 
lute final weapon, is not going to stop the 
constant flow of technological change. 
There will be gaps and rumors of gaps from 
now on, To try to eliminate all gaps would 
be to try to zig and zag with the Commu- 
nists and copy the particular weapons which 
offer the greatest advantage to Russia. Mil- 
itary advantage seldom comes from a strat- 
egy of duplicating or matching everything 
an opponent does. It comes from being 
stronger in certain specific areas of advan- 
tage. 

Britain, after nearly a century of the Pax 
Britannica, abandoned her naval strategy of 
small land armies striking with mobility out 
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of the blue. _The German Empire, in the 
rapid growth of youth, was making startling 
advances industrially, economically, and 
militarily. It was within the shadow of the 
German peril that Britain forfeited her na- 
tive national strategy and tried to copy and 
match Germany division for division. She 
developed and committed vast land armies 
to the continent where her sea mobility of- 
fered no advantage. Whereas previously, 
Britain had retaliated against an aggressor 
at times and places of British choosing and 
with the unique weapons of Britain, in 1914 
she met German aggression at the time and 
place of the choosing of the German gen- 
eral staff, in a strictly defensive policy. The 
cost was that Britain never regained her 
world leadership. 


E. Economy of effort and human resources 


Especially is economy of effort paramcunt 
in relation to human resources in the field 
of research and development. Dr. M-+ttler, 
executive vice president of Space Technology 
Laboratories, pointed this out to the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
(March 31, 1960) : 

“Space technology was obviously a fleld in 
which major projects would become increas- 
ingly large and complex and expensive and 
would increasingly tend to take on the 
character of national and even global under- 
takings. And to further complicate matters, 
@ rapidly multiplying number of alternate 
projects became technically feasible. With 
limited economic and intellectual resources, 
it was—and still is—very important to dis- 
tinguish between what is possible, and what 
is needed—between what could be done and 
what should be done. A relatively few large 
projects must be done superbly well.” 

Our economic effort behind the space pro- 
gram would be limited even if we doubled 
the space budget tomorrow. The human re- 
sources behind the space program are even 
more limited. For example, thousands of 
engineers are involved in the present Atlas 
project. It becomes a very critical decision, 
then, where this scientific talent should be 
placed after the termination of the Atlas 
project. Should it be moved into the space 
field, or the defense field, or split between 
both? Such decisions are crucial in main- 
taining a better economy of effort than 
Soviet Russia. 

Vv. FREEDOM OF ACTION 


Freedom of action, necessary to accom- 
plish economy of effort, implies the mobility 
to retain the initiative. It means dictat- 
ing—not being dictated to. In all levels of 
policy, its application becomes quite evident. 
The freedom of action or mobility needed for 
flexibility in shifting scientific, industrial, 
and economic resources can be lost by politi- 
cal and lobby pressures exerted to maintain 
the status quo or promote a vested interest. 
The recognized failure of the so-called con- 
tainment policy was in its lack of freedom 
of action on the politico-military level.“ 

How is freedom of action gained in a con- 
flict situation? A boxing match furnishes 
the answer. The negative or defensive part 
of the match is an ability of a contender to 
keep the guard up and ward off the punches. 
The positive part is his ability to deliver the 
punches into sensitive areas of the head and 
body, so that the opponent will lose his 
balance and equilibrium. 

In an all-out missile war, the negative, de- 
fensive part would come from a relatively 
secure or invulnerable retaliatory capacity, 
such as the mobile Minuteman, Polaris mis- 
site systems, BMEWS, Midas, and early warn- 
ing systems should offer. The positive, 
offensive part would come from an ability to 
strike at decisive areas of the enemy’s de- 
fensive structure, so that the enemy will lose 
his stability, and eventually his capacity and 
will to resist. 
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A. Reciprocity of military action: Limited 
and unlimited war 


The relative success of opponents to strike 
at each other will be determined by which 
side has a technology and weaponry “one 
better than the other.” In an all-out 
struggle, each side chooses its own weapons. 
Aman with his fists only is not going to beat 
@& man with a pistol. The one that chooses 
the pistol forces the other to try to select an - 
even more effective weapon. This principle, 
Clausewitz called “reciprocity of military 
action.” He said: 

“War is an act of force, and to the appli- 
cation of that force there is no limit. Each 
of the adversaries forces the hand of the 
other, and a reciprocal action results which 
in theory can have no limit.’ * 

This does not mean that war must be 
unlimited. With the two boxers in the ring, 
the fight is limited because they had a 
referee and they both agreed to limitations. 
But limited war can only be a product of 
limited aims of not just one, but both sides. 
In the age of chivalry, knights settled the 
disputes of states. Hoffman Nickerson 
points to the medieval truce of the church 
as a successful attempt of the papacy to 
limit war throughout Europe. In the 18th 
Century, limited wars were often fought over 
territorial disputes, a duchy or a province. 
In all cases, the political policies of the 
states were limited and were not aimed at 
the ultimate destruction of the opponent. 

When the violence of the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon was unleashed in Europe, 
the nations accustomed to limited means 
quickly fell before Napoleon’s strategy. Not 
until the allies abandoned their limited 
means, and adapted themselves to an all-out 
struggle, was Bonaparte overcome. 

With this, there is an interesting parallel 
in the age of cold war. The Communists 
have set off an unlimited ideological struggle 
which reached global proportions after the 
defeat of Germany and Japan in World War 
II. While this does not mean that the 
Communists will unleash nuclear holocaust, 
it does mean that they hope to maintain 
the initiative by constantly operating in all 
areas—economie, psychological, political and 
military—with less limitations and conse- 
quently relatively more powerful means than 
we. In the late 1940’s, they played this 
game successfully because of our self-im- 
posed limitation, containment. Like the 
allies opposing Napoleon, the tide globally 
did not turn in favor of the allies opposing 
communism until the new administration 
in 1953 altered this strategy of containment 
limitation which played into the hands of 
the unlimited strategy of our opponents. 


B. Graduated retaliation 


Dulles realized that deterrence is not just 
military, that it depends upon conviction 
and credibility, that power is a function of 
the will, and that without will there is no 
power. 

The only way, then, that America can 
maintain its freedom of action is to con- 
vince a potential opponent that America will 
not subscribe to the limitations that an ag- 
gressor chooses to place upon war caused 
by its aggression. The aggressor must know 
that we will escalate our means or places of 
retaliation—not all the way to nuclear holo- 
cause, but a notch or so—enough to make 
aggression not worth the cost. 

This concept was applied to NATO, at 
first ineffectively and then effectively. The 
original North Atlantic Treaty concept in 
1949 envisioned no integrated allied defense 
plan; nearly all the forces were on occupa- 
tion duty disposed administratively. Never- 
theless, these factors furnished a wire 
to trip off a pyrotechnic which could signal 
for atomic retaliation in case of Soviet ag- 
gression. 

With the Soviet A-bomb development in 
September 1949, and the Korean war in 
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June 1950, the inadequacies of threatening 
major atomic retaliation (we had no 
atomic weapons, only our strategic bombing 
capabilities) became apparent. Notes Prof. 
Lincoln Gordon, “From the tripwire ex- 
treme, the NATO strategic concept shifted 
in 1950 to the other extreme of containing 
the Soviets by conventional defense.” 1” 

Certainly, continued reliance on conven- 
tional deterrence for the defense of NATO 
would have been a step backward toward 
World War II strategy. In order to mold 
NATO strategy and tactics around one uni- 
fied, flexible force which employed to better 
advantages than the Soviet the tools of war 
born in the nuclear age, decisions were made 
in 1954 and 1955 which produced the shield 
and sword concept. The sword of NATO in- 
cludes the U.S. Strategic Air Command, the 
U.S. Navy carrier striking forces, the U.K. 
Bomber Command, IRBM’s in Great Britain, 
ICBM’s based in the United States, and soon 
the well-nigh invulernable Polaris. The 
shield forces, not merely conventional forces 
as planned in 1950, possess tactical atomic 
capabilities. Yet their conventional capa- 
bilities of ground divisions are adequate to 
cope with probing or ambiguous actions of 
Soviet satellites. Their tactical nuclear ca- 
pabilities are adequate to cope with 
actions still short of all-out conventional ag- 
gression by the Soviet Union. In effect, then, 
the shield function is avowedly to meet the 
type of aggression with a response one grade 
higher in the strategic spectrum. 

Thus the ultimate deterrent, the sword, is 
translated into a flexible deterrent at all 
possible levels of challenge. By clearly de- 
fining the strategy to the Soviet Union in 
advance, any idea that NATO will tolerate 
the Soviets setting the limitation or rules 
of an aggression is eliminated. In effect, the 
Soviets have no choice in the spectrum of 
aggression, unless they are prepared and will- 
ing to initiate all-out nuclear aggression. 

This follows Karl von Clausewitz’ concept 
that war is a reciprocal action and that only 
a@ limitation of ends can logically result in 
a limitation of means. That is, provided the 
opponent which unilaterally limits his means 
desires to place himself at a decisive disad- 
vantage and fight with one hand tied behind 
his back. 

C. Credibility of the deterrent 


Such a theory has indeed been critized: 
William Kaufmann comments: 

“Our actions should symbolize the in- 
tentions of the United States to confine both 
the conflict and the issues over which it is 
being fought within the narrowest limits 
commensurate with the security and tactical 
initiative of our forces.” * 

He then cites the attrition strategy in 
Korea as a good example of his policy. But 
we lost initiative, mobility, and freedom of 
action in Korea. . 

Critics assert our strategy of graduated re- 
taliation lacks credibility. In situations of 
lesser magnitude, it is not credible to the 
Soviet Union that we would meet a probe 
against NATO with a nuclear strike at Mos- 
cow. But it can be and has been made 
quite credible to Russia that a Soviet probe, 
or border raid will be met by full division 
strength, and that a full division attack will 
be met by tactical nuclear weapons. 

It has been argued that, if we do have 
such a credible deterrent, then the Soviets 
might launch an all-out attack on us in 
advance. If they do, it will not be because 
our strategy of graduated retaliation has 
failed, it will be because of the conditions 
already mentioned, namely, first, because 
Russia feels she can win in an all-out at- 
tack, or secondly, a mad ruler of Russia 
seeks war in desperation, or thirdly, because 
of diplomatic miscaiculations. 
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Adm. W. F. Boone, former US. Repre- 
sentative on the Military Committee and on 
the Standing Group of NATO, points out™* 
that the NATO deterrent comprises three 
essential elements: (a) a massive retaliatory 
force, (b) a shield force, and (c) the mani- 
fest will to use these forces. If this third 
element is lacking the whole srategic theory 
crumbles. It is this danger which makes 
some criticisms about our defense posture 
so dangerous. Such criticisms could reach a 
tempor that would indicate a lack of na- 
tional resolve. That could jeopardize not 
just the NATO strategy, but the entire global 
strategy of the United States. 

If the credibility is so destroyed, then 
indeed it would be proper for the United 
States to reverse. its strategy and follow a 
concept closer to that advocated by the 
critics. The only alternative to graduated 
retaliation would be geared to meeting every 
Soviet challenge within the limitation set by 
the aggressor, and at his place and time. It 
would demand a much higher degree of 
mobilization and much greater conventional 
war forces. It would destroy our freedom 
of action, our economy of force, and place in 
jeopardy our ability to develop a national 
strategy which would further, and’ not be 
self-destructive, of national objectives which 
die beyond mere survival. It would play 
directly into the hands of the Soviet strategy 
of protracted conflict. 


D. Limited and unlimited challenges 


Some critics have become confused by two 
different sets of challenges. The first is 
specifically that of the Sino-Soviets. The 
second grows, not directly, from Russian or 
Chinese communism, but indirectly from 
power vacuums, disorder, and conflicts of 
nationalism and anticolonialism. Russian 
and Chinese communism indeed exploit and 
agonize these latter situations, yet their basic 
causes lie beyond communism. 

The British and French actions in the Suez 
crisis and the U.S. landing in Lebanon fall 
into this second category. In these limited 
actions, no major power aimed to destroy 
another power. Thus, limited aims called 
for limited applications of force. During the 
Suez crisis, British cruisers were ordered not 
to use 8-inch guns. In the Lebanon crisis, 
Americans were ordered to land without 
Honest John rockets, since they had the cap- 
ability of firing an atomic warhead. In 
other words, we purposefully avoided resort- 
ing to a larger calibration of force. The ob- 
jective, and therefore, the means were 
limited. 

Once the conflict becomes translated to 
where Russia or Red China is our opponent, 
or where their pawn is our opponent, the 
conflict is basically and potentially an un- 
limited one in aims. The law of reciprocity 
of means applies and we would destroy our 
freedom of action by necessarily using only 
conventional means. 

In the case of thése genuinely limited 
conflicts (not involving Russia or Red 
China) the United States is restricted to 
limited war forces. In such cases, limited 
war forces, whether our own STRAC or 
marines, need te be capable of lightning 
response, immediate transportation by sea 
and airlift, landing facilities, and modern 
equipment once landed. The British sorely 
bungled the Suez crisis because their reac- 
tion was slow, cumbersome, and delayed. 
It is the quality, not the quantity of the 
forces, that count. 

Many advocates of so-called “limited or 
conventional war forces,” however, call for 
an entirely different strategic concept than 
that just outlined. Some critics advocate 
massive conventional war forces to engage 
the Soviet Union or Red Chinese forces and 
pawns directly. Success of such a strategy 
would depend, first of all, upon our ability 
to mass adequate conventional war forces 
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to defeat the aggressor on his terms. Sec. 
ondly, it would depend upon possible victory 
not being nullified by the aggressor then 
upgrading or escalating to tactical nuclear 
weapons. Consequently, such a strategy ap- 
pears to ignore the reciprocity of unlimited 
conflict, the Soviet protracted conflict de- 
sign, and the need for America to retain 
freedom of action. : 

The critical need for limited war forces 
is greater mobility, and as Admiral Rad- 
ford often has noted, mobility is a matter 
of more staging bases, of paring down re- 
quirements to absolute minimums, and of 
developing improved technology. But a type 
of “wall of flesh” strategy, which met the 
enemy on his terms, would demand huge con- 
ventional war forces which would lack mobil- 
ity. 

VI. FORCE IN BEING 

This follows the traditional concept of a 
fleet-in-being, a concept of great moment 
during the heyday of Dutch and British sea 
power. The fleet, without going to battle, 
had a decisive influence upon Giplomacy by 
the very fact that it was “in being.” To 
exercise this effect, however, the Nation in 
question had to convince other nations of 
her unquestioned willingness to go to battle 
if necessary. During the Pax Britannica, 
there never was any question as to Britain's” 
willingness to use her fleet. This willingness 
made the fleet-in-being a credible deter- 
rent.“ Thus, the objective was accomplished 
without resort to battle. 

Nuclear holocaust in our time can be 
avoided by the capability of force-in-being, 
if that force resides upon a superior posi- 
tion so clear and credible that the opponent 
is deterred from temptation to fight. In 
the Ulm Campaign of 1805, Napoleon deceived 
the Austrians while he maneuvered around 
their right flank, crossed the Danube, and 
blocked their rear. General Mack surren- 
dered to him without a battle, so convinced 
was he that Napoleon would fight, would not 
limit or restrict himself during the fight- 
ing, and would win. The Japanese Govern- 
ment on July 1945 sought terms of surren- 
der because Japanese leaders were convinced 
General MacArthur had drawn up invasion 
plans that would work, and that the United 
States had A-bombs which she would use. 
The U.S. capability had the same effect as 
a battle-in-being. 


A. The necessity of the will 


On the other hand, military history verifies 
that the nation unwilling to risk war for the 
preservation of its vital interest cannot have 
peace. That nation can never experience the 
diplomatic dividends of a force-in-being. 
The rise of Hitler Germany in the 1930’s— 
the move into the Rhineland, Austria, the 
Sudetenland, and remaining Czechoslo- 
vakia—is replete with examples of the peace- 
loving powers destroying their own deterrent 
power and the credibility of their military 
forces—far superior to Hitler’s—by lack of 
national resolve and unity. 

The credibility of our deterrent system is 
not destroyed by Russia’s also having a nu- 
clear capability. But the credibility can 
be weakened by an American attitude which 
refuses to consider any chance of all-out 
nuclear war and passes it off as unthink- 
able. The deterrence of our forces-in-being 
will be improved when Russia is convinced 
that we have the will and capability to fight 
and survive such a war, that we do not 
consider it—regardless of how horrible— 
something unthinkable. 


B. Skill always counts 


Which opposing power comes out best 
(even though we could not call it victory) 
in this court of last resort, would depend 
upon strategy—skillfully using the means at 
hand. The makeup of this stratégy, unlike 
the strategy which terminated in the battles 
of Waterloo, Gettysburg, Sedan, or the Ar- 
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dennes—will have begun long before the 
campaign of Armageddon is joined. The 
strategy, in part, would have to be a product 
of the research and development fleld over 
the decades, molded by scientists, engineers, 
as well as the military. The strategy, in 
part, would have to be derived from maxi- 
mum use of geography, of dispersed bases, of 
mobile and underwater launchers to give 
us the most invulnerable striking capability 
possible. 

Even in the court of last resort, where 
destructive power by nuclear weapons stag- 
gers the imagination, strategic ability still 
will count. It is possible for America to 
retain a position of advantage over Russia, 
and for Russia to recognize this in advance. 
If we possess the physical capabilities and 
moral will to fight through such a contest, 
then there is a chance of our force-in-being 
producing a Pax Americana. For the strug- 
gle with the sino-Soviet powers is a battle 
of wills, and the best safeguard the United 
States has to all-out. war is firmness of will. 


VII, UNITY AND MORALE 


The importance of unity of national will 
led Napoleon to form his maxim: “the moral 
is to the physical as three is to one.” 
Napoleon utilized and appreciated the zeal, 
morale, and unity of spirit of Revolutionary 
France as contrasted with the negative, dis- 
unified purposes of monarchies like Prussia, 
Austria and Spain, which were filled with 
negative purposes, splintered alliances, and 
limited defensive aims. 

Morale and the will to resist continue to 
be more important than the physical. And 
determination, unity, and conviction equal 
morale, or moral force. 

This moral force explains the rise of com- 
munism in Russia and China; small, dis- 
ciplined minorities held together by indom- 
itable morale that overcame vast numbers. 
It was not superior numbers of Communists 
that took over Russia in the “October” 1918 
Revolution, but a small, dedicated, deter- 
mined group that “found power lying in the 
street and picked it up.” 

Today, it is this same unified minority 
which remains a greater threat than missiles 
or bombs to America. It is this threat which 
enables Russia to make inroads into uncom- 
mitted nations, with less expense than that 
of the United States. And this is all by 
design, for Lenin said, resounding the tactics 
that won Rusisa for the Communists: 

“The soundest strategy in war is to post- 
pone operations until the moral disintegra- 
tion of the enemy renders the delivery of 
the mortal blow both possible and easy.” 2 

Now the Communists successfully employ 
this concept globally. 

The Soviet psychologists brilliantly use 
military and space developments as psycho- 
logical weapons to produce, bit by bit, moral 
disintegration, confusion, and pessimism 
within our country. Indeed, sputnik was 
an enormous Soviet achievement, but the 
greatest and most lasting part of the achieve- 
ment was psychological, not technological. 
Today, the totality of our space program is 
ahead of the Soviets’ despite their superior 
rocket thrust. The United States has placed 
more satellites in orbit and derived much 
greater scientific information. ' 

Secretary of Defense Gates has aptly de- 
scribed the Soviet psyochological and moral 
success in our reaction to sputnik: 


“The United States reacted with self-criti- 
cism. Doubt and worry produced little that 
was constructive. A feeling of inferiority 
swept across the land, a feeling of being 
second rate began and persisted. No real 
sacrifices were offered. People were quick 
to blame, but life went on as usual. Big 
expense accounts, short working hours, long 
vacations, and the easy way remained. Men 
did not change the normal pattern or orient 
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themselves toward the business of govern- 
ment. 

“The role of the United States in its free 
world responsibility was having growing 
pains at a time we could ill afford them. 

“Certainly we should not have reacted 
with complacency, but we should not have 
gone with a sense of guilt into a process of 
tearing down our fundamental beliefs and 
institutions. This was the time to compre- 
hend fully our defenses and to realize that 
sound planning existed and anticipated 
much of the demonstrated Soviet capabili- 
ties. The pendulum swing too far.” * 


A. Role of the opinion makers 


Ways to gain moral solidarity and national 
conviction become, indeed, a fundamental 
necessity for any U.S. national strategy. 
Criticism must be channeled into con- 
structive, not destructive avenues, Na- 
tional success must be recognized and dra- 
matized just as much as national failure. 
The body politic must gain an overall and 
long-range view, built upon a foundation 
of recognizing basic advantages of our sys- 
tem of government. For there is no leader 
who can resist public opinion when it be- 
comes strong enough. As a Council on For- 
eign Relations report to the Senate noted: 

“The Government must be generally re- 
sponsive to public opinion. It cannot get 
too far ahead ‘or too far behind. It works 
under a great handicap if the public is ill- 
informed on the significant issues or if po- 
litical leaders choose to play domestic poli- 
tics with them.” * 

B. Concord 


Certainly the formulation of the Marshall 
plan and the NATO alliance by a President 
of one party, approved and advanced by a 
Congress controlled by another party, re- 
mains as a shining example of American 
unity. Initially, NATO, physically, was weak 
indeed. But the moral support given it by 
both political parties immediately bolstered 
its deterrent value far out of proportion to 
any inherent physical strength. 

Ortega y Gasset in “Concord and Liberty” 
notes how dissent on surface issues promotes 
progress, but how dissent on the fundamen-. 
tal issues in a society, as in the latter days 
of the Roman Republic, spells the doom of 
that society. Concord in the United States 
will be increased when the individual Amer- 
ican develops a sense of mission, and a@ closer 
personal identification with the role of the 
United States in offering world leadership 
toward free, open societies. And upon this 
identification within the body politic can 


_ spring a national strategy far superior to 


what the Communists possess. 

We have defined strategy and reviewed a 
set of its fundamentals. A strategy becomes 
a@ national strategy when employed by a 
nation to promote its national policy ends. 
Hence a national strategy, in terms of the 
United States, is reflected in National Se- 
curity Council documents. 

But the review of these fundamentals 
clearly indicates that a national strategy is 
not enough, and that it is a public strategy 
which is needed. The term is used in this 
paper in a context similar to that used in 
Walter Lippmann’s term “public philosophy.” 
A national strategy becomes a public strategy 
when the majority of the people understand 
and support it. As already noted, the mod- 
ern day advantage of the Communist Party 
members is that they do have a public strat- 
egy which furnishes a means of total inte- 
gration of national effort into clear purpose, 


VIII. IS A PUBLIC STRATEGY POSSIBLE FOR A 
REPUBLIC? 


This leads to the question: Can a re- 
public such as ours truly understand and 
embrace a unified public strategy, achieve 
continuity from one administration to the 
next, and one party to the next? Perhaps 
upon the answer to this question hangs the 


» future of the Republic, 
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A. First case: Paz Britannica 


Historically, Great Britain was able to 
develop such a strategy, fully understood and 
approved by the butchers, bakers, merchants, 
and housewives of England. The protection 
of Antwerp, a potential naval arsenal for 
invasion of the island kingdom, and a base 
from which the Channel could be controlled, 
became the key to British national security: 
In strategic defense of Antwerp, Charles II 
in 1670, Anne in 1704, Chatham in 1742, and 
Pitt in 1792 took England to war. 

In the 19th century, British national 
strategy became so perfected as an instru- 
ment of state policy that the Pax Britannica 
resulted: major war was deterred from 
Waterloo to Sarajevo. In unity there is 
strength, and the strength of the British de- 
terrent sprang from popular English under- 
standing and appreciation of all the ele- 
ments which made up that national strat- 
egy: the uniqueness of the British island 
position as a springboard for maritime 
power; the need for a small, highly mobile 
amphibious army, rather than an attempt 
to match man per man the cumbersome con- 
tinental armies; control of the narrow seas 
and global bases like Gibralter, Malta, Aden, 
St. Lucia, Cyprus; an integration of military 
and naval power with economic power of 
peacetime commerce and industrial suprem- 
acy. 

Why did the British strategy produce an 
effective deterrent to war? Because the 
British did not destroy its workability by 
internal disunity and destructive criticisms. 
Germany, France, and Russia fully realized 
that Britain had committed herself whole- 
heartedly to the defense of this policy, and 
was willing to fight for it. 


B. The second case: The Monroe Doctrine 


There are also encouraging examples in 
American history of an ability of the body 
politic to adopt a public strategy. Notably, 
the Monroe Doctrine was a unique applica- 
tion of a public strategy to the particular 
American geography, interests, and need for 
deterrence of European intervention in the 
new world. Crystallized in 1823 by Presi- 
dent Monroe and Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams, this initial expression did 
not make it fully “national policy,” it is 
significant to note. In fact, this doctrine 
aimed initially at deterring England’s greed 
in America (as Professor Perkins’ research 
has shown) * was in turn enforced, from 
1823 to 1845, not by the United States, but 
by England. Finally, in 1845, James K. Polk, 
in his annual message, grabbed the doctrine 
back and brandished it at Europe, particu- 
larly at England, its recent custodian, to 
demonstrate that the United States would 
allow no colonization in California. 

Even with this dramatic reassertion by 
Polk, the doctrine was championed for the 
next decade by only one political party. Al- 
though it became a topic of public conver- 
sation, the United States still did not al- 
ways act upon it: During the American Civil 
War, with impunity France violated it in 
Mexico and Spain violated it in the Domin- 
ican Republic. Why? To have enforced the 
doctrine in the midst of our Civil War 
would have jeopardized a greater objective— 
the preservation of the Union.* 

Failing to act, when not to our best inter- 
est and when the setting was incorrect, did 
not invalidate the strategy, as Henry Wriston 
has commented.* 

Its validity and force grew, however, with 
the almost universal public support it re- 
ceived in the United States after the Civil 
War. American public opinion, Republican 
and Democratic alike, united behind the 
“maxims of Monroe,” maxims so sacroanct 
by 1923 that a noted American religious 
leader typified national sentiment by writing 
“I believe strictly in the Monroe Doctrine, in 
our Constitution, and in the laws of God.” * 
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C. The third case: Mahan’s strategy 


The United States adopted a clear, de- 
cisive national strategy, beginning with the 
Manifest Destiny Period of 1896 and blossom- 
ing fully during the Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

In lectures, articles, and books, Capt. Al- 
fred Thayer Mahan, supported by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, integrated 
naval, economic, political, and even religious 
considerations into a strategy to promote 
national greatness and prosperity. The 
question, whether to follow an expansionist 
course based on trade, colonies, and naval 
power, reached a crux during the summer 
of 1898 over the annexation of Hawaii. 
Arguments were clearly stated on both sides, 
in the Senate and House, by proponents 
Senators Lodge, Platt, and Beveridge, and by 
opponents Speaker Read, Senators Hoar, 
Vest, and Mallory. Public opinion was truly 
allowed to crystallize; by and large, it crys- 

tallized in favor of the national strategy 
advocated by Mahan. When T. R. Roose- 
velt entered the White House, the people 
and the President, jointly, supported a uni- 
fied, clearly defined national strategy of in- 
ternational firmness and national prepared- 
ness, incorporating our Navy as a deterrent 
to intervention of foreign powers in the 
New World, promoting our strategic control 
of the Caribbean, pushing the construction 
of a canal to increase maritime mobility, and 
inviting the public to look outward toward 
the Pacific. Public debate over real alter- 
natives and issues had made possible a pub- 
lic consensus which led to an acceptance of 
such a well-defined public strategy.” 


Ix. WHY THE BODY POLITIC HAS NOT REACHED A 
CLEAR CONSENSUS ON A PUBLIC STRATEGY 


Since World War II, sufficient public de- 
bate on the long-range issues of the decades 
has seldom occurred, and hence, neither has 
there developed a genuine public strategy. 
Political partisanship and constant con- 
fusion from swift technological change has 
further clouded clear alternatives and at 
times has led to an onslaught on much con- 
structive thought and leadership. 

How the public has been distracted from 
the true issues is easily illustrated. In the 
Korean war, the Truman administration, the 
Congress, and the public were confronted 
with this fundamental issue of cold war: 
What type of national strategy is needed to 
meet a type of Communist aggression where 
the bases for aggression are located in a 
major Communist power, but the battlefield 
itself is located within a pawn of that power. 
The real questions were: Would America 
respond purely defensively against the power 
or would she seek a policy of initiative to 
punish the real aggressor? Did isolated 
events—Yalta, Potsdam, the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, 
the take-over in Red China, and then the 
Korean aggression—point to a pattern? 
Were the crises related in some kind of grand 
design? Could each crisis only be met, not 
in isolation and panic or in a packaged solu- 
tion for each emergency, but by a long- 
range national strategy, prepared, if neces- 
sary, for a century of crisis between freedom 
and communism? 

Perhaps such questions could have crystal- 
lized had there been the type of debate that 
took place over the Monroe Doctrine or the 
Theodore Roosevelt-Alfred Mahan strategy. 
But in popular discussion, the Korean issue 
became distorted into secondary surface is- 
sues, such as civilian control over the mili- 
tary, or the personality of MacArthur versus 
the personality of Truman, or the right of 
the Executive to fire MacArthur. 

Although the public did not come to see 
the need for a long-range national strategy 
at the time of the Truman-MacArthur dis- 
pute, the public, by supporting the 1952 
presidential candidate committed to seek a 
positive solution to the Korean war, did 
Tevolt against the indecisive, stalemated 
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Korean war. Thereby, it also revolted 

against containment policies.” 

X. EFFORTS OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND 
SECRETARY DULLES TO DEVELOP A PUBLIC 
STRATEGY 


Following this electoral mandate, the new 
Eisenhower administration, in the words of 
Secretary of State Dulles, notified the ag- 
gressor that the new administration would 
not tolerate a privileged sanctuary in Man- 
churia, and that “the fighting might, to the 
aggressor’s peril, soon spread beyond the 
limits and methods which he had selected.” 
It seems reasonable to conclude that this 
warning—that the United States would fol- 
low a new strategy of initiative—had a de- 
cisive effect on ending the Korean war. 

Next, Secretary Dulles attempted to codify 
this successful strategy for global use, so that 
Red China and Russia would not again be 
tempted into new Koreas in other parts of 
the world. In a speech explaining the policy 
before the Council of Foreign Relations on 
January 12, 1954, Dulles referred to a secure, 
massive retaliatory capacity. He did not 
mention a concept whereby the United 
States would meet any scale of aggression by 
dropping atomic bombs on Peking and Mos- 
cow. His point was that we had abandoned 
the pure containment policy which forced us 
into the inflexible defensive position of hav- 
ing to meet any aggression by limiting our- 
selves to the ground rules of the aggressor. 
At the same time, the strategy sought to 
improve the position of NATO, the best prod- 
uct of the containment era. The new strat- 
egy amounted to a policy of maximum flexi- 
bility, firmness, and initiative whereby we 
would respond to aggression by going beyond 
the particular limitations, geographical or 
weaponwise, set by the aggressor. In terms 
of Korea, for example, he proposed the pos- 
sibility of striking at the privileged sanctu- 
ary of the Red Chinese in Manchuria, if ag- 
gression were renewed, 

The subsequent public debate, however, 
took form around a doctrine of meeting all 
aggression by threatening general war with 
Moscow, as opposed to a doctrine of meeting 
all aggression in kind. In short, the public 
was not debating the Dulles policy at all. 
What came to be interpreted by certain seg- 
ments of the public as the Dulles policy of 
“massive retaliation” was not his policy. 


What is more, administration critics seized 
upon the Indochina crisis of 1954 as evi- 
dence that the administration had failed to 
follow its own strategy, thereby proving its 
fallacy. The truth of the matter was that it 
failed to be in our national interest to inter- 
vene in Indochina, just as it failed to be in 
our national interest to intervene in Mexico 
or in the Dominican Republic in 1861. Mr. 
Dulles explained on June 11, 1954, requisites 
for American intervention, assuming Red 
China did not openly intervene. Interven- 
tion would have to be a collective, not a 
unilateral effort; there would have to be 
agreement that Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
would be granted independence. France 
would have to maintain her forces in the 
combat., It was not our strategic concept 
that failed; it was that unilateral action 
would not have served our objectives. On 
the other hand, a United Nations Security 
Council resolution had furnished a legal and 
common basis for intervention in Korea, 

Considering how long it took the Monroe 
Doctrine to obtain public acceptance and 
understanding, it is not surprising that the 
Eisenhower-Dulles strategy is still not fully 
understood. It is esential, however, that the 
American public really debate this strategy 
in its true context of meeting aggression on 
our terms. Then the public may reach a 
consensus of opinion and a philosophy of 
action which will be the first genuine step 
forward toward understanding an American 
strategy for the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury. Then the Eisenhower-Dulles strategy 
could furnish the beginning of a doctrine 
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comparable to the Monroe Doctrine. We will 
have much less confusion over such things 
as missile gaps, deterrent gaps, and even 
about whether to put more emphasis on the 
Bomare, the Nike-Zeus, the Polaris, or the 
aircraft carrier. For the Eisenhower-Dulles 
strategy coordinates military with diplomatic 
strategy by asserting we will meet aggression, 
not on enemy terms, but with the weapons 
best suited to our purposes. And this focuses 
on the need to develop the weapons system 
to our greatest advantage, intead of match- 
ing Russian weapons. 


& 
XI, STRATEGY REVIEW MACHINERY ON CONGRES- 
SIONAL LEVEL 


The policymaking machinery for develop- 
ing a consensus on a public strategy could_ 
greatly be advanced by both political par- 
ties in the House and the Senate by follow- 
ing the 1946 recommendations in regard to 
policy committees of the LaFollette-Mon.- 
roney Committee on Reorganization of Con- 
gress. This committee recommended, as a 
step toward better party accountability and 
responsibility, that each party establish 
policy committees elected respectively by the 
Members of House and Senate. In matters 
of great concern to the national welfare, the 
four policy committees could meet in execu- 
tive session with the President. While this 
recommendation was not concerned with a 
public strategy, the merit of the machinery 
in this regard is obvious. 

What is more, each party policy committee 
could establish a subcommittee on national 
strategy. This would bring into one body 
congressional Members from key congres- 
sional committees in a manner they are not 
brought together now." 

Through studies and resolutions from 
these subcommittees, key issues could be 
presented to Congress and thereby to the 
public. Where bipartisan agreement ex- 
isted between the subcommittees of the two 
parties in House and Senate, joint resolu- 
tions could be issued to articulate aspects 
of national strategy and unanimity of con- 
cepts of deterrence. Differing opinions be- 
tween the party subcommittees would serve 
to point up the real issues of debate. Asa 
special benefit of such policymaking ma- 
chinery, each Member would take back to 
his particular standing committee (Foreign 
Affairs, Armed Services, Joint Atomic Energy, 
Appropriations, Government Operations, 
etic.) a much enlarged knowledge of the over- 
all requirements of national strategy. 
This knowledge would eventually be trans- 
lated into more effective legislative action. 


In the century of protracted conflict, it is 
indeed essential that the Congress and the 
public reach an understanding of a basic 
national strategy. When this happens, citi- 
zens will begin to view each day-to-day 
crisis in the larger context of long-range 
concerns and will surely demand of all poli- 
ticians a greater effort to see our century, 
our strategy, and our strength as a whole. 
Granted, such an attitude would not elimi- 
nate the risks. But it would certainly 
strengthen the national will, reduce the 
anxieties, and immensely diminish the possi- 
bility of all-out war through cumulative 
evasions of the real alternatives and funda- 
mentals of a public strategy. 


“The Science of 
Green & Co. 


1G. F. R. Henderson, 
War” (London, Longmans, 
1908), p. 174. 

2 The best explanation of Grant’s strategy 
is found in Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, “The 
Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant” (London, 
John Murray, 1929). 

*Hanson W. Baldwin, in “Great Mistakes 
of the war” (Harper, 1950, pp. 1 and 2) 
notes: 

“The United States has fought wars dif- 
ferently from other peoples. * * * Unlike 
the British or the Russians, we have had no " 
grand design, no overall concept. * * * 


yy 
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During World War II our political mistakes 
cost us the peace. The British and the Rus- 
sians thought and fought in terms of the big 
picture, the world after the war; we thought 
and fought in terms of what we could do to 
lick Germany and Japan now.” 5 

* «To this question, Max Ways has addressed 
his attention in the book “Beyond Survival” 
(New York: Harpers, 1959). 

“We have been struggling for survival and 
we have survived. Success? Our condition 
does not have the look or feel of success. 
So we turn the statement: we have been 
struggling only for survival and we. have 
only survived. * * * To test our policies now, 
in the short years that count, we need 
standards beyond survival, beyond the par- 
ticular perils of any month's crisis, beyond 
the kaleidoscope of news.” 

William Y. Elliott and his associates in a 
study project for the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation (“The Political Economy of 
American Foreign Policy,” New York: Henry 
Holt, 1955, p. 383) appropriately point out 
a@ larger implication of the objective: 

“Security is not achieved in a world of 
dynamic struggle by mere defense. 

“Successful protection of the national] in- 
terests * * * means also that, given the 
nature of contemporary problems and values, 
these protective or preventive objectives are 
not likely to be realized except as part of a 
broader concern to create new institutions 
and relationships in the non-Soviet world 
capable in time of achieving and maintain- 
ing the economic health, political effective- 
ness, ahd defense capabilities of the other 
free countries.” 

5 Arnold J. Toynbee, “A Study of History” 
(New York: Oxford, 1947). ° 

*The Reporter, Sept. 18, 1958, p. 25. 

3 Maj. Gen. J. F.C. Fuller, in his “Second 
World War 1939-45" (New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce, 1949), criticizes Winston 
Churchill for initiating a civilian bombing 
campaign against the Germans. This, he 
claims, violated British self-interest in main- 
taining Germany as a counterforce to 
Russia. The politico-military mistake of the 
Allies, as Churchill constantly pointed out 
during the war, was not the bombing, but 
the failure to occupy central parts of Ger- 
many before Russia did. West Germany 
has certainly revived into a counterforce 
against Russia. 

* Observed the postwar Strategic Bombing 
Survey: “Even if the final military victories 
that carried the Allied armies across the 
Rhine and the Oder had not taken place, 
armaments production would have come to 
& virtual standstill by May; the German 
armies, completely bereft of ammunition 
and motive power, would almost certainly 
have had to cease fighting by June or July.” 
(U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, “Effects on 
German War Economy,” p. 14.) 

*Eighteen Atlas ballistic missiles ($226 
million) were added to the 130 already 
scheduled for launching pads by the end of 
1962. An additional $86 million was shifted 
to accelerate development of the Midas, 
BMEWS warning system, and the Minute- 
man. $153 million for nuclear reactors and 
other components needed for six more mis- 
sile-firing submarines, was added to the 
Polaris programs. 

* As Representative GrraLp Forp, ranking 
Republican on the subcommittee explained 
on the floor: 

“Such changes in this fast-moving world 
are not only necessary but highly desirable. 
The maintenance of the status quo is in- 
defensible. Adherence to flexibility is ab- 
solutely essential for our national security.” 
Commented Representative Manon, rank- 
ing Democrat on the subcommittee: 

“The initial request of the President ‘was 
worked out last fall, and in this rapidly mov- 
ing world it is expected that changes would 
be made, and we made a number of them, 
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and the Department of Defense made a num- 
ber of them.’” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
3, 1960, pp. 8592-8593.) 

11 Annual meeting of the Associated Press, 
New York City, April 26, 1960. 

2 Johns Hopkins Study on Weapons Tech- 
nology and Foreign Affairs, p. 109. 

18 See “The Problems of National Security,” 
July 1958, by the Committee on Economic 
Development, p. 20: 

“With national security making huge 
claims on the Nation’s resources, it is in- 
disputably more essential to minimize waste 
in the use of public funds in both defense 
and non-defense programs, and to retrench 


‘ public expenditures that are luxuries we can 


no longer afford. There must be a new 
look at non-defense expenditure programs of 
Government. Since we are facing a pro- 
tracted period of large defense requirements, 
what is called for is close examination of 
the size and character of continuing pro- 
grams, not temporary deferral of necessary 
expenditures” (p. 20). 

4 Jt is interesting to note that in 1952 the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff reaffirmed: that they 
“consider the general period of 1954 to be 
the most dangerous for the security of the 
United States in the foreseeable future.” 
(Report quoted CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Feb. 
23, 1960, p. 2917.) As it turned out, 1954 
was not a “dangerous year” at all. 

%* George C. Reinhardt, in “American 
Strategy in the Atomic Age” (University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, 1955, pp. 16-17) points 
out the failure this way: 

“Containment gives the Soviets no induce- 
ment to settle down. It precludes our cre- 
ation of pressures which they cannot ignore. 
We are, in fact, precariously containing our 
opponents but effectively blocking ourselves. 
* * * Containment does not meet the Com- 
munist challenge. They may and can decide 
to challenge us at any point or time of their 
own choosing. We are under permanent 
threat; they are under none.” 

%* Karl von Clausewitz, “On War” (New 
York: Modern Library Edition), p. 5. 

Lincoln Gordon, Yale Review, spring 
1959, p. 323. 

18 William W. Kaufmann, “Military Policy 
and National Security,” p. 116. See also com- 
ments of Bernard Brodie in “Strategy in the 
Missile Age,” Princeton, 1959. Also, Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor in “The Uncertain Trumpet.” 
Also, Henry Rowen in “National Security and 
the American Economy in the 1960’s” for the 
Joint Economic Committee, p. 44. 

U.S. Naval Institute proceedings, April 
1959, p. 24. 

Comments Hanson Baldwin: 

“Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine has 
stressed, as all troop transportation exer- 
cises have done, that any attempt to com- 
bine mass and mobility adds up to astro- 
nomical aircraft requirements. 

“The airborne division has 52 light liaison 
aircraft and helicopters in its organization. 
These must be disassembled for air trans- 
port and the Army now contemplates using 
@ naval aircraft carrier to transport them. 

“In Lebanon, a sea ‘tail’ of about 25 ships 
was required to back up and support one 
airborne battle group of about 2,000 men. 

“Thus there are many observers who be- 
lieve that the Army has set its airlift re- 
quirements too high and that the concept 
of total air transportability—the so-called 
air transportable army—is beyond achieve- 
ment now or in the foreseeable future. 

“Instead of attempting to move masses of 
troops and equipment by air, the objectives 
should be the extremely rapid transportation 
of fairly small numbers of troops—lightly 
armed and with limited staying power—to 
any part of the world. 

“These fire brigade forces could then be 
reinforced and supplied, not only by air- 
lift but also by prepositioned stocks of arms 
and equipment in various parts of the world 
and by support from the sea. 
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“Airlift is essential for speed but sealift 
is equally essential for mass and staying 
power.” (Hanson W. Baldwin, “The Air- 
lift Problem—II,” in the New York Times, 
Mar. 23, 1960.) 

2 In 1827, during the Turko-Grecian strug- 
gle, the allies—Russia, France, and Great 
Britain—had sponsored a truce between the 
warring powers. When provoked by the vio- 
lation of that truce, Admiral Codrington, the 
allied commander, sunk the Turkish-Egyp- 
tian Fleet. Despite the tactical action, no 
war occurred. Or to put it in another way, 
war was deterred by the British willingness 
to take fleet action. See David M. Abshire, 
“The Battle of Navarino,” U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings, January 1959. 

2 Surveying in turn the decisive battles of 
history, we find that in almost all the victor 
had his opponent at a psychological disad> 
vantage before the clash took place. Ex- 
amples are Marathon, Salamis, Aegospotamoi, 
Mantinea, Chaeronea, Gangemela (through 
grand strategy), the Hydaspes. * * * Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, Vicksburg, Koniggratz, Sedan.” 
(B. H. Liddell, “Strategy’’ (New York, Praeger, 
1955, p. 163.) 

23 Address before annual meeting of As- 
sociated Press, New York City, April 25, 1960. 

24“Basic Aims of U.S. Foreign Policy”: 
Study prepared at the request of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Nov. 25, 
1959, Washington, GPO, p. 19. 

* Dexter Perkins, “The Monroe Doctrine, 
1826-1867," Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins 
press, 1933, ch. 2. 

Tt is interesting to note that after the 
war was over it was a Republican Secretary 
of State, Seward, who issued to Napoleon 
III a declaration supporting the Monroe 
Doctrine principles, inaugurated by the Dem- 
ocratic Party. France did withdraw; the 
doctrine regained renewed respect in Europe; 
the doctrine in America truly became na- 
tional bipartisan policy. In 1896, inci- 
dentally, both party platforms subscribed to 
the doctrine. (Julius W. Pratt, “A History 
of United States Foreign Policy,’’ New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1955, p. 344.) 

“The Doctrine was not a law, not a fiat, 
but a desideratum. Occasionally there was 
no opportunity to act effectively * * *. At 
other times those in charge lacked the un- 
derstanding, the energy, the skill, or even the 
will to pursue our fundamental national 
objectives. None of these circumstances af- 
fected either the reality or the validity of 
the policy itself.” (“Diplomacy in a Democ- 
racy,’”’ New York, Harper, 1956, p. 74.) 

% Dexter Perkins, “Hands Off.” . (Boston, 
Little, Brown Co., 1941, pp. 370-371.) 

2» Although A. Whitney Griswold, in “The 
Far Eastern Policy of the United States,” 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938, 
p. 32) asserts that the debate over the 
1899 Philippines problem largely centered on 
constitutional and moralistic arguments, and 
not upon American interests in the Far 
East; Julius W. Pratt, in “Expansionists of 
1898” (New York, P. Smith, 1951, p. 350) 
observes the opposite: for example, Senator 
Spooner feared possession of the Philippines 
might involve us with Asiatic powers. Pro- 
fessor S. F. Bemis has termed this phase 
of diplomatic history, the great American 
aberration (“A Diplomatic History of the 
United States,” New York, Holt, 1951, pp. 
463-475), opinions echoed by George Kennan 
in his “American Diplomacy 1900-1950” 
(New York, New American Library, 1951). 
See differing opinions in Foster Rhea Dulles’ 
“America’s Rise to World Power” (New York, 
Harpers). Whether or not the policies were 
carried too far in regard to the Philippines, 
this national strategy, from 1898, through 
the Theodore Roosevelt administration, suc- 
cessfully guided our rise to world power, 
gave us security in the Caribbean and in the 
Pacific through Hawaii, without which we 
might have incurred war on our very shores. 
See J. Fred Rippy, “The Caribbean Danger 
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Zone” (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1940). The second point is, such a national 
strategy must be based on a conviction of 
right, a reasonable sense of moral justifica- 
tion. The fact that morals can be turned 
into hypocrisy does not mean the cure is 
to abolish morals and conviction. This 
Admiral Mahan understood quite well. The 
best account of Mahan’s philosophy. and its 
influence is William E. Livezey’s “Mahan on 
Sea Power” (Norman, Okla., U. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947). 

*® Samuel Lubell says, in “The Revolt of 
the Moderates” (New York, 1956, Harpers, 
pp. 45-46): “In his conduct of the Korean 
war, President Truman fought to preserve 
the concept of a limited war, in which atomic 
weapons would not be used. The political 
effect of the 1952 election was to repudiate 
that concept.” And, on p. 39: “The angriest 
condemnations of the Truman administra- 
tion from traditionally Democratic voters 
were provoked by the grievances that rose 
out of the Korean war—higher taxes and 
higher prices and the drafting of ‘our sons’ 
for a ‘useless war.’” 

%1See article by Samuel Huntington in 
Foreign Affairs, January 1960. 


Task Force Report: American Strategy 
and Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE*C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26. 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of the “Task Force Studies on American 
Strategy and Strength,” I place in the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
study papers Nos. 3 and 4, “How Democ- 
racies Die,” by John H. Stambaugh, vice 
chancellor, Vanderbilt University; and 
“An Appraisal of Soviet Economic Capa- 
bility,” by Congressman Tuomas B. 
Curtis, of Missouri, member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, as follows: 

How Democracies Die 


(By John H. Stambaugh, vice chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University) 


The prominent historian, Channing Pol- 
lock, addressing a group of teachers ob- 
served that most democracies last for about 
200 years. They are conceived and devel- 
oped by simple, vigorous, idealistic, hard- 
working people who unfortunately with suc- 
cess become rich and decadent, learn to live 
without labor, depend more on the largess 
of big government and end by trading do- 
mestic tyrants for foreign tyrants. 

With the end of the second century of our 
democracy a short 16 years away, it ap- 
pears very much in order to examine its 
political, social, and economic structure, to 
ascertain whether it contains a unique char- 
acter which makes it impervious to the 
lessons of history. 

Are our people subject to the same frail- 
ties as the citizens of the democracies that 
died in the past? 

Can we overcome these weaknesses and 
remain the strongest and most blessed peo- 
ple on earth? 

Are we willing to stand firmly with the 
basic American idea that there can be no 
substitute for individual initiative and pro- 
ductivity? 

An indication of weakness became evi- 
dent when the Soviet rocketed Sputnik I 
into orbit in October 1957. A strange state 
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of mind seized the United States. We 
seemed to question our own abilities. Some 
Senators and Congressmen screamed for 
sputniks in their Christmas stockings and 
an ICBM in each garage. The rest of the 
world, looked on in amazement and seri- 
ously questioned whether we would demon- 
strate the same toughness and dedication 
that we had demonstrated in past inter- 
national crises. 

Fortunately some of our leaders, and in 
particular the President of the United 
States, refused to accept the premise that 
this great Nation could be overwhelmed 
by the Soviets’ material contrivance. This 
faith was dramatically justified when in a 
short 4 months, under extreme pressure, Ex- 
plorer I soared heavenward. Since that 
time, the scientific value of American 
achievement in space has vastly outstripped 
the Soviets’. 


THE BASIC DANGERS FOR A DEMOCRACY 


However, there are dangers other than 
the fantastic space-age weapons, dangers 
much more persistent and insidious. These 
dangers are two: - 

One from without—Communist ideolog- 
ical and economic penetration. 

The other from within—the loss of our 
individual freedoms by a willingness to let 
the central government be all things to all 
people. 

If we use our resources positively and 
wisely we have within the framework of free 
enterprise capitalism all the tools necessary 
to demonstrate to the world the fallacy of 
the Communist doctrine of absolute eco- 
nomic and social control by government. 

Surely the system which permits our 6 
percent of the world’s population to produce 
and consume 40 percent of the world’s goods 
can win this struggle. This system can win, 
if its exponents practice what they preach 
while investing our capital abroad and trad- 
ing throughout the world. It can win if 
we refuse Government subsidies and protec- 
tion, welcome competition, and support the 
sovereignty of the market. It can win the 
struggle with Communism if its people have 
the will. 

THE DANGER FROM WITHIN 


It is the second danger which is the more 
frightening, the danger from within. Among 
our citizens an attitude of dependency on 
Washington has developed. This trend to- 
ward “Let Uncle Sam do it” argues in effect 
that only Federal bureaucrats and their in- 
tellectual associates are wise enough to tell 
us ‘how we attain “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” We have come to depend 
on the Central Government to finance many 
of our responsibilities which we should as- 
sume in the home or at the city and State 
level. While doing so, the Federal Govern- 
ment inevitably lays down the rules of the 
game. This trend can lead only to the weak- 
ening of the American family and of our 
State and local governments and hence to 
destruction of the Federal system. 

The liberal editor, John Fischer of Harper's 
magazine, has pointed out: 

“Up till now, at least every nation of 
continental size has had to be governed 
in one of two ways: either as a federation or 
as an autocracy. The coming generation of 
politicians, therefore, will have to find some 
way to renovate the idea of federalism and 
get it back into working order.” 

If we permit our system to be destroyed, 
not only will the lessons of history be re- 
afirmed but Communist Chief Khrushchev 
will indeed have been a prophet when he said 
to five visiting U.S, Senators, “I prophesy 
that your grandchildren in America will live 
under socialism.” 


‘The President of the United States, speak- 
ing at the Governors’ Conference in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., in June 1957, gave evidence 
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of his deep concern for the preservation of 
our way of life. President Eisenhower rang 
the alarm with the statement, “Those who 
would be and would stay free must stand 
eternal watch against excessive concentra- 
tion of power in government.” He then chal- 
lenged the conference of Governors to joiri 
with him in an effort to reverse the trend 
toward Washington. 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
was thus created by the President of the 
United States and the Governors of the 48 
States as a task force for action—a joint 
committee charged with three responsi- 
bilities: 

“1, To designate functions which the 
States are ready and willing to assume and 
finance that are now performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

“2. To recommend the Federal and State 
revenue adjustments required to enable the 
States to assume such functions; and 

“3. To identify functions and responsibil- 
ities likely to require State or Federal at- 
tention in the future and to recommend the 
level of State effort, or Federal effort, or 
koth, that will be needed to assure effective 
action.” 

The conference of Governors readily ac- 
cepted the President’s proposal. For years 
it had concerned itself with problems of 
Federal-State program responsibilities, the 
division of tax revenue sources between the 
Federal and State Governments, and with 
emerging problems calling for governmental 
action—Federal, State, and local. Many 
State Governors were deeply troubled by the 
same trend which so concerned the President. 
The conference, accordingly, authorized its 
chairman to appoint a committee of Goy- 
ernors to serve with Federal representatives 
chosen by the President on the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee. 

It is interesting to note that this is the 
first time in our history that a President 
suggested action be taken to reverse the 
growing trend toward reliance on the central 
authority for services to our people far be- 
yond the responsibilities originally intended 
for assumption by the Federal Government. 

The initial phase of this mission was a 
limited one. It was to recommend that ac- 
tion be taken to shift a small number of 
governmental functions and revenue sources 
from the Federal Government to the States 
and to define more clearly certain responsi- 
bilities that might continue to be shared by 
Federal and State Governments. The pur- 
pose was not to accomplish the whole job, 
but merely to demonstrate that a long-term 
drift to governmental responsibility toward 
Washington is not inevitable. 


OPPOSITION TO LOCAL INITIATIVE 


Many with overdeveloped senses of Fed- 
eral responsibility reacted strongly against 
this move by the President. They protested 
that the complexity of our society requires 
the Central Government to concern itself 
more and more with the welfare of the in- 
dividual citizen. In turn they argue that 
State and local governments are poorly or- 
ganized and unable to finance adequate 
public services. Yet rather than join in a 
realistic examination of ways to revitalize 
State and local governments, these oppon- 
ents fall back on a familiar plea that the 
Central Government solve all problems on 
@ crash basis. What these so generous people 
fail to acknowledge is that each time the 
Government assumes responsibility for our 
Personal economic and social welfare, we 
take another long stride away from those 
principles which have permitted us through 
individual initiative to become the most 
privileged of the earth’s people. 

Unfortunately, even the President of the 
United States joined by a committee of the 
Governors of the sovereign States, was unable 
to do much more than slow down the trend 
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toward more dependence on the Central 
Government. Northern Democratic Gov- 
ernors from highly populated and rich States 
resisted the effort. In spite of the protest 
of some of the more moderate in that party 
and the Republican Governors, mostly from 
the Middle and Western States, the centralist 
view prevailed. The northern Democrats 
prevailed because the traditional States 
rights Democrats of the South had been so 
seduced by the Federal dollar that they 
refused to take back to the States the re- 
sponsibilities which must be assumed at that 
level if the term “States rights” is to be 
anything more than just that—a term. 

The simple fact is that for every dollar of 
Federal aid, the citizen who believes in State 


sovereignty forfeits a dollar’s worth of States 


rights. It is entirely logical that Federal 
control follow Federal funds. This has to 
be because when a Congressman from New 
York votes to support a project for Tennes- 
see, he has a right to say something about 
how the money is spent. His constituents 
after all are paying their share of the bill. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


There are other evidences of this voluntary 
weakness on the part of our people. The 
great moderate masses of our society have 
withdrawn from the political scene as a con- 
sequence of the very abundance which our 
free system has provided, the blessings of 
education and the advances of technology. 
The professional and businessman, the tech- 
nician, the white-collar worker, the highly 
trained and productive operator of our mas- 
sive machines, all enjoy a way of life which 
leads them to prefer to be left alone. The 
businessman is restrained from political 
participation for fear of public criticism or 
the loss of a customer, not understanding 
that it is much better to lose a customer 
than to lose the climate which permits him 
to make a profit. 

In the meanwhile, highly militant and 
well-organized minority groups control the 
body politic. 

The overwhelming desire for security 
rather than for opportunity on the part of 
our young people has been encouraged even 
by our great corporations. Recruiters visit- 
ing the campuses of our universities no 
longer challenge the young American male 
with opportunity, but instead with what is 
going to happen to him 45 years hence. This 
young American with a mind like a sponge 
and muscles of steel then is tempted to enter 
the competitive world looking for a pension 
rather than a risk, little realizing that his 
forefathers who developed this great country 
were risk-takers above all else. 


CONCLUSION 


The historical cycle of the body politic in- 
dicates that man progresses from bondage 
to spiritual faith—from spiritual faith to 
courage, from courage to freedom, from free- 
dom to abundance; and then comes the 
warning, from abundance to selfishness, 
from selfishness to apathy, from apathy to 
dependency, and from dependency right back 
into bondage again. 

It does not require the talents of the 
highly trained political scientist to show us 
where we are in this sycle. It only requires 
@ little serious thinking on the part of any 
reasonably intelligent citizen. 

Certainly all thoughtful people must 
agree that if the system we cherish is to 
survive we must learn to understand that 


democracy is more difficult to maintain than 


to attain. Only by our individual efforts can 
we be sure that the lessons of history do not 
catch up with our Republic, 


eee 


AN APPRAISAL OF SovieT ECONOMIC CAPABILITY 


(By Tuomas B. Curtis, Congressman from 
Missouri) 


One of the most vital aspects of the long- 


- Yun competition between the United States 
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and the Soviet Union is the economic one, 
With both sides likely to abstain from any 
all-out and mutually destructive military 
clash, the more subtle and basic contest of. 
economic strengths comes to the fore. 
Following the ancient axiom, “Know thy 
enemy,” it is incumbent on us to appraise 
accurately the Soviet’s economic capability. 


THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE'S STUDIES 


In November 1959, the Joint Economic 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics held panel hearings based upon 
$1 study papers on comparison of the United 
States. and Soviet economies prepared by 
some of the leading students of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s economy. The publication of these 
series of papers by the subcommittee was 
described by Prof. G. Warren Nutter as “more 
complete and covers more ground, than any 
other such publication I know of.” These 
papers and the hearings on them have been 
widely acclaimed by students of the Russian 
economy. 

However, the subcommittee failed to issue 
a report to the Congress and to the people 
of the United States based upon these mate- 
rials and other materials available to the 
subcommittee upon the important subject of 
Soviet economic capability. 

The failure of the subcommittee to make 
@ meaningful report to the Congress has left 
this subject shrouded in unfortunate am- 
biguity. In some quarters there is shrouded 
in unfortunate ambiguity. In some quar- 
ters there is a tendency to exaggerate the 
economic progress and potential of the So- 
viets. Apparently there are those who have 
found fear of Russia to be an effective emo- 
tional appeal to gain popular support for 
particular political objectives. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCURATELY APPRAISING SOVIET 
CAPABILITY 


Presenting Russia’s economic achievement 
through a false magnifying glass has two 
extremely damaging effects upon the United 
States: The greatest damaging effect results 
from unintentionally aiding and abetting 
Soviet Russia’s own propaganda among the 
uncommitted nations concerning her prow=- 
ess and the superiority of the Communist 
system over the private enterprise system. 
Indeed, Russia would not dare make some of 
the extravagant claims of achievement that 
some Americans make for her in an effort 
to frighten the United States into a course 
of action which, in a calmer context, would 
never be considered seriously. 

The second damaging effect is undue com- 
placency in the public mind, when the peo- 
ple find that exaggeration has been em- 
ployed. It is true that we are in a tough 
economic competition. This being the case, 
our people need to know the true picture of 
the adversary we face. If an exaggerated 
picture is later discredited, undue com- 
placency is sure to follow. 

The best course and the course of wisdom 
is to seek the truth as best we can. We 
should neither overestimate nor underesti- 
mate an enemy. There is much room for 
honest dispute even among experts who 
a to appraise Soviet economic capa- 

ility. 

For this reason, it was appropriate that 
the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
undertake the appraisal of Soviet economic 
capability inasmuch as one of the greatest 
limitations we have in this undertaking is 
that of our economic measuring devices. 


LIMITATION OF THE STATISTICS 


Even before we examine the limitations 
of statistics for fuding the truth about 
Russia’s economic capability, we must recog- 
nize the limitations we face in determining 
what is the economic capability of the 
United States. It is generally 
that the economic statistics of the United 
States are the best in the world. Yet the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics is con- 
stantly confronted with the inadequacy of 
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our own economic statistics in measuring 
economic factors which are fundamental in 
determining economic capability, such as 
total plant investment and capacity; human 
skills available by accurate nomenclature 
and number; productivity figures in various 
industries, and especially for the economy 
as a whole; convertibility of plant, equip- 
ment, and skills from civilian type opera- 
tion to military oriented operations; and 
many other data. Even such a simple con- 
cept as the cost of living involves problems 
of measurement which have been often de- 
bated by scholars appearing before the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

We in the United States have no statisti- 
cal series that really measure. the industrial, 
transportation, communications, raw mate- 
rials, human skill capabilities. There are 
no series that can measure the extent of 
the organizations that relate human skills 
to plants and machinery. There are no 
real figures that give us a clear insight into 
productivity. There are some figures of 
capabilities in a few of our industries. We 
have some data on steel capacity and ca- 
pacity to produce some basic metals and 
raw materials, but these are indeed raw fig- 
ures and certainly we have little breakdown 
information for example in steel production 
as to shapes and forms, grades, etc. 

There are some productivity figures by 
individual industries, but even these are 
quite limited and before these figures are 
usable they need considerable interpreta- 
tion. It is because our statistics in this 
direct area are so limited that we have 
resorted to such broad statistical series as 
gross national product to try to measure 
economic capabilities. 

Certainly we know by just a casual analysis 
of the gross national product indicator its 


. great limitations in measuring the economic 


capabilities of a soicety. Yet the gross na- 
tional product indicator is probably the 
most meaningful indicator we have. 

The limitations of gross national product 
as a device for measuring economic capa- 
bility might be partially listed as follows: 

1, It measures yearly effort not capability. 

2. It measures waste product and eco- 
nomic mistakes equally with sound economic 
production. 

3. It does not suggest the real significance 
of research and development, education, dis- 
coveries, and breakthroughs. 


4. It unduly weighs newly built capital 
plant, heavy industry, and industrial prod- 
ucts in relation to other equally important 
economic factors which go to make up eco- 
nomic capability. 

5. Increased productivity can receive a 
negative weighting (e.g., eliminating a long 
transportation haul by building plant and 
raw material source closer together will de- 
crease its contribution to gross national 
product). 

These and other limitations affect our 
own measurements of gross national prod- 
uct as well as other countries. But when 
we look at the further difficulties in meas- 
uring Soviet capability, the problems in- 
crease. Testimony before the subcommittee 
was quite explicit on this problem. 

The statement of Robert W. Campbell, 
University of Southern California (p. 33, 
hearings), noted as follows: 

“The statistics of any nation have their 
parochial distinctiveness, but those of the 
Soviet Union are particularly difficult to 
compare with those of other countries. Be- 
cause they are used to glorify as much as to 
illuminate, the numbers released by the 
Russians tend to be ambiguously defined 
and subject to change in meaning over 
them. Obscurities in meaning might be 
clarified, were there an abundance of data 
because of the many interrelationships 
existing in any fabric of statistical economic 
description. But the statistical raw mate- 
Tials for the Russian side of comparisons 
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are unfortunately sparse as well as 
ambiguous.” 

Hans Heymann, Jr., economics division, 
the Rand Corp., Washington, D.C. (p. 31 of 
hearings), stated: 

“In the last 3 years the Soviet authorities 
have released more statistical information 
about their own economy than they have in 
the preceding 20. The new data fill some 
gaping voids, afford us greater opportunities 
for checking internal consistency, and pro- 
vide a somewhat more rounded picture of 
Soviet economic development. But the new 
data are still a long way, indeed, from meet- 
ing what would be considered in the West- 
ern World minimum acceptable standards 
of statistical adequacy. Thus, despite its 
recent easing, the restrictive and propagan- 
distic Soviet information policy continues 
to impose on us a heavy burden of statis- 
tical compilation, interpretation, and verifi- 
cation, and seriously impedes our ability to 
reconstruct a reliable, balanced, and undis- 
torted statistical image of Soviet progress.” 

Therefore in making any .appraisal of 
Russia’s economic capabilities we must do 
@ great deal more than usual in checking 
internal statistical inconsistencies. 


THE TRICKY QUESTION OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Thus far we have not yet alluded to the 
further statistical problems which arise 
when we get into the area of economic 
growth. 

Economic growth rate based upon gross 
national product figures is an even more 
dangerous method of estimating economic 
capabilities and yet it is the growth rate 
that has become the basis of much present 
misconception in evaluating. Russian ca- 
pabilities vis-a-vis U.S. capabilities. 

The limitations on the use of rates of 
growth measured in gross national product 
might be listed as follows: 

1. A rate depends upon the base from 
which it starts. The smalier the starting 
base the more rapid the rate in the initial 
stages and the slower the rate in the more 
mature stages. 

2. Economic growth has a real relation 
to the maturity of an economic society. 
This relationship has been inadequately 
studied, but it is nonetheless real. The 
more mature an economy the less the rate 
of growth meesured in gross national prod- 
uct. 

3. The limitations of gross national prod- 
uct as a measuring device listed above be- 
come even more limited, indeed, almost anti- 
thetical, when placed into the rate of growth 
measurements. For example, investment in 
- capital plant for. heavy industry shows up 
more heavily than anything else in gross na- 
tional product and accordingly an emphasis 
upon growth in this area will make the 
overall growth rate look high. Yet sustained 
growth depends upon a broader economic 
development. It particularly depends upon 
great sums of investment going into research 
and development and into education which 
show up poorly in gross national product 
and growth figures based on gross national 
product. 

4. Productivity increases upon which much 
future sustained growth is based, frequently 
show up as a negative in growth rates. Fur- 
thermore, labor efficiency as one of the bases 
of productivity increase, is dependent upon 
such things as health improvements, better 
housing, more education and training, and 
other things frequently and falsely referred 
‘to as consumer items and luxuries. 

5. An industrialized country recovering 
from war damage to its industry will show 
very rapid growth rates which show up some 
time after the actual plant replacements. 
It is more than a coincidence that the indus- 
trialized countries of World War II which 
had extensive war damage are in the coun- 
tries showing the very rapid rates of eco- 
nomic growth. Russia is merely one of 
this group. 
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The economists testifying before the Joint 
Economic Committee over a period of years 
have made the valid point that economic 
growth per se is almost meaningless. The 
tests to be applied are where is the growth 
needed for a well balanced economy and 
where has it been occurring. The U.S. gross 
national product is higher in one sense 
than it should be because of unwanted farm 
production. How silly it would be to have 
more rapid growth measured in gross na- 
tional product occurring in that area. Does 
the United States need more steel produc- 
tion? More oil? What does Russia need? 
It is in respect to the specific areas of an 
economy that we are most apt to find our 
answers to present economic capabilities and 
meaningful projections into the future. 

To the extent that overall economic growth 
rates are of any value, it is worth noting 
that as respected and cautious an economist 
as W. Allen Wallis stated without equivoca- 
tion recently: 

“In short, there is no possibility that the 
Russian economy will overtake ours, at any 
time in the visible future—certainly not in 
this century.” 


SOME IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


It is clear that the Soviet Union poses to 
us a challenge, economically. However, any 
serious appraisal of Soviet economic cap- 
ability must raise certain questions which 
have too often gone unasked. 

For example, how much of an economic 
plant did the Communists simply take over 
from the prerevolutionary regime? Our Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
Allan Dulles, made an interesting observa- 
tion on this point during the joint commit- 
tee’s hearings (p. 4): 

“The year 1913-is taken as the base for 
many Soviet studies and claims. The Soviets 
try to picture prerevolutionary Russia as 
the economic counterpart of black Africa 
today. The official myth about the relative 
backwardness of imperial Russia has been 
deliberately created so that Communist eco- 
nomic achievements will appear to be even 
greater than they have been. * * * 

“The weight of the evidence, as I see it, 
would peace prerevolutionary Russia as the 
sixth or seventh largest industrial power 
of its time, though it is true it was rela- 
tively backward by then existing Western 
European standards of per capita output.” 

Another key question is how old is Rus- 
sia’s economic plant? Some of it dates back 
to the czars, particularly in agriculture and 
housing. On the other hand much of it is 
quite modern, particularly that which consti- 
tutes a replacement of World War II de- 
struction. 

How balanced is its economic plant? This 
is the area where I believe any fair analysis 
will show that not only is Russia far behind 
the United States in gross figures, but even 
farther behind in the area that must be 
developed if she is to catch up. She has 
built the plant that shows up the largest 
in gross national product indicators and neg- 
lected that which does not show up. 

It is worth examining three specific in- 
dustries each of which is crucial to an ap- 
praisal of economic capability, especially as 
it relates to the question of balanced cap- 
ability. These industries are transportation, 
communication and power, and housing. 


TRANSPORTATION 


* One of the weak links in the Soviet econ- 
omy is the transportation system. 

In transportation Russia has so throt- 
tiled her economic growth that her economy 
can be described as a string of beads. The 
string is her railroad lines and the beads 
are the industrial plants strung on it. Move 
off the main rail lines and you find no in- 
dustry. Russia’s transportation is over 80- 
percent rails and the rails have no feeder 
lines or feeder highway system. Even the 
length of her trackage is a small part of the 
United States and yet she has three times 
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the distance to cope with. She seeks to 
overcome her transportation bottleneck by a 
more extensive use of what she has, but 
primarily she seeks to overcome it by sub- 
jecting the shipper to the needs of the 
transportation system—a cramp which our 
producers would regard as unthinkable. 

Russia apparently has little plans for im- 
mediate building up of her transportation 
system, weak as it is, except through a stép- 
ped-up program of dieselization of her loco- 
motives. The transportation system is so 
weak that it is doubtful if she can have the 
production she claims she has in other sec- 
tors of her economy. 

Such a transportation system renders the 
Soviet. economy brittle. Consider the yul- 
nerability to military attack such limitations 
and rigidities mean. Furthermore, her us- 
age of her rail system is probably over 100 
percent, which means that there is not the 
shutdown for necessary maintenance. In 
‘the long run this eats into the capital invest- 
ment itself and can only be replaced by call- 
ing upon the rest of the economy to produce 
more rail equipment than would be neces- 
sary if proper maintenance practices were 
followed. 

Relate this picture to U.S. transportation. 
The U.S. transportation system is so wide- 
spread and filled with variety that it gives 
amazing flexibility to the rest of the eco- 
nomic plant, including mobility of labor. It 
is being used at well below capacity. These 
characteristics minimize the destruction and 
disruption that can come from military at- 
tack but, even more important, give an eco- 
nomic capability that probably could be 
tripled in the event of mobilization. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND POWER 


The same story exists in regard to the 
other lifelines of a modern industrial econ- 
omy—communications and power. Russia’s 
communication system is not even on a par 
with her transportation system. U.S. com- 
munications system is unparalleled in extent 
and flexibility anywhere. 

The story on power shows a similar vast 
disparity between Russia and the United 
States. 

In 1958 Russia had a total generating ca- 
pacity of 53 million kilowatts. The same 
year the United States had a capability of 
over 167 million kilowatts. 

In 1959 Russia jumped to 59 million 
kilowatts. 

During the same period the United States 
jumped to 183 million kilowatts. 

Russia’s announced goal for 1965 is 110- 
112 million kilowatts. 

The United States is expected to have 
about 245 million kilowatts in 1965. 

One of the important aspects of power is 
its usability, and this depends to a large de- 
gree upon transmission lines. 

At the end of 1957 the total length of 
transmission on lines of 35,000 volts and 


above in Russia was about 46,485 miles. 


In the United States the same year the 
total length of lines 35,000 volts and above 
was 240,000 miles. 

These facts should be viewed in the light 
of the knowledge that Russia has at least 
three times the distances to be covered as the 
United States. 

In 1958, 80 percent of the power generated 
in Russia was devoted to industry and con- 
struction. Only about 16 percent went for 
rural and residential use. 

In 1959 Russia produced 1,161 kilowatt- 
hours per capita. 

In 1959 the United States produced 4,48! 
kilowatt-hours per capita. 

The average home use of electricity in 
Russia is about 400 kilowatt-hours a year. 

In the United States the average home use 
of power in 1959 was about 3,550 kilowatt- 
hours per year. 

But even in utilization of personnel in 
the power industry itself (which Russia has 
upgraded well ahead of almost any other 
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industry) we find some startling contrasts— 
as we should expect when we analyze the 
health, housing, and educational standards 
of Russia. From 1950 to 1957 the number of 

mnel per megawatt of installed capacity 
was reduced from 9.6 to 5.6 persons. By 
1958 in the larger power stations with a 
capacity of 500,000 kilowatts or over, the 
number of personnel was 2 to 2.5 persons 
per megawatt of installed capacity. In the 
United States, according to the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, the large coal-burning plants 
built during the la st decade require from 
02 to 0.6 employees per megawatt of plant 
capacity. 

Available power is a good indicator of 
overall economic strength of a society. Cer- 
tainly it relates to potential use of the over- 
all economic plant, flexibility, and mobiliza- 


HOUSING 


Adequate housing is not just a matter of 
nice living—it has a direct relation to work- 
er efficiency and productivity. Worker 
health also is related. Certainly electric 
power in the home has real bearing on work- 
er productivity if for no other reason than 
it permits home study. Vacations and the 
40-hour week were adopted in the United 
States for reasons of increased productivity 
as well as the well-being of the human 
being. . 

It is foolish to speak of America’s high 
standard of living as if it were merely a 
matter of luxury and were not directly re- 
lated to worker productivity. It is this 
high standard of living that produced work- 
er productivity. Furthermore, it is no cliche 


’ to state almost as an axiom that freemen 


have greater efficiency and productivity than 
slaves. 

Furthermore, overall national good hous- 
ing means greater worker mobility and work- 
er mobility is important in keeping any 
economy dynamic. It seems strange that all 
the reasons we have used to persuade our 
people to increase their standard of living 
which we have rightly related to economic 
productivity are completely forgotten by 
some of our American scholars in their eval- 
uation of Russia’s economic capabilities. 

LIMITATION OF A CONTROLLED ECONOMY 

Shortcomings of the Soviet economic 
capability in the fields of transportation, of 
communications and power, of housing— 
these evidences of gross imbalance tend to 
blur the image of Russian economic power. 

Socializing and economy does not eliminate 
economic mistakes; it merely buries them 


_from view. The cost of the economic mis- 


take is bound to have its effect somewhere. 
This is illustrated by the interesting fact that 
Russia has not cared to develop a realistic 
system of cost accounting. This stems either 
from a belief that costs are not real or from a 
more cowardly and cynical approach which 
seeks to thwart the truth by hiding from it. 


» We have the same problem in our society in 


dealing with the Military Establishment. 
There seems to be an inherent faith that 
dollars are not devices for measuring man- 
power, material, and the business processes 
of putting the two together. 

There are those who argue that a dictator- 
ship makes fewer economic mistakes than a 
free market economy because the dictator- 
ship knows what it wants to do and accord- 
ingly can short-cut the economic process. 
Their misconception arises from two funda- 
Mental errors: (1) A misunderstanding of 
the essence of a free market economy; (2) 


' & misunderstanding of how our own mili- 


tary establishment fits into our free market 
economy. 

The essence of a free market economy is 
that it is a laboratory, testing new ideas, 
new products, new processes. It is through 
this kind of testing that mankind, under 
our free system, moves ahead into the un- 
known. 

Certainly an observant dictatorship may 


‘benefit from the experiments being con- 
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ducted in the laboratories of free societies. 
This is a parasitic relationship, however, 
which will always keep it second best. 
Furthermore, the very failure to establish a 
laboratory to test new economic and social 
ideas which is inherent in a totalitarian 
government where political and economic 
power is merged, is fatal. 

The second misunderstanding is shared by 
an altogether too large body of American 
thinkers. They do not distinguish clearly 
the fundamental difference between. our 
military institution and our civilian society. 
The systems are antithetical. 

This is in the nature of the case. An 
effective military organization is bound to be 
based upon principles fundamentally op- 
posed to those of a free and growing society. 
And yet, to protect that society we must 
allow for coexistence of a military organi- 
zation. Our code of military justice has 
been in essence a common law code, not a 
statutory code, evolving from centuries of 
battle and experience. When, after World 
War II, we tried to introduce elements of the 
civilian code of justice, we destroyed a good 
military code and ended up with something 
that was neither good for the soldier nor 
the civilian. 


Actually-the military institution can exist 
and should exist as a separate system, re- 
stricted to military matters. The difficulties 
arise when we extend the military jurisdic- 
tion into areas where military organization 
is not necessary to achieve the results. 


THE REAL NATURE OF THE THREAT 


Russia’s economic capability shows severe 
limitations on close inspection. However, it 
is precisely because she has channeled her 
strengths so single-mindedly into certain 
areas that she constitutes a threat. 

In testimony on the last day of the Joint 
Economic Committee’s hearings, in a-col- 
loquy with the witness, Mr. Lovestone, I 
pointed out what I believe is the nature of 
this threat. (p. 223) : f 

The question is how much of that system 
which seems to me so lopsided can be set 
up to transmit power into a military ma- 
chine which could be a threat and, second- 
arily, how much of that power can be set 
up and transmitted through the machine of 
subversive devices * * *, 

“Nazi Germany’s system in the long run 
could not prevail. Yet by ehanneling its 
efforts into a military force, it came very 
close to taking over systems that were better 
suited in the long run to prevail. 

“The result would have been disaster and 
I think that is the very point to watch for.” 

Russia is a threat to us, of course, in a 
military way, just as every man, regardless 
of his size and physical prowess, became a 
threat to every other man when the pistol 
was perfected. In gangster language a pistol 
is referred to as an equalizer because it made 
the little runt equal to the biggest and most 
powerful male. So atomic bombs are in 
effect equalizers among nations which have 
atomic bombs and the ability to deliver 
them. 


But should the strong man be afraid of 
the little man if both have guns? He has to 
look at things a bit differently, but it is 
spiritual values that are the test of whether 
he is or is not afraid, not weapons. 


The real threat to America is ideological. 
If we believe in the private enterprise sys- 
tem then we must understand it and pro- 
mote its philosophy. The facts of history 
and of the present day demonstrates beyond 
much doubt that communism is self- 
defeating. To the extent that we in this 
country have abandoned some of the basic 
features of the private enterprise system by 
substituting political bureaucratic or in- 
dustrial oligopolic decisions for the deci- 
sions of the marketplace—and we have— 
to that extent we have weakened ourselves. 
Herein lies our danger, not Russia’s economic 
capability. 
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Task Force Report: American Strategy 
and Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES - 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of the Task Force Studies on 
American Strategy and Strength, I place 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, study papers Nos. 5 and 6: “In- 
ternational Tension and National De- 
fense,” by Robert G. Neumann, director 
of the Institute of International and 
Foreign Studies, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and “Key Factors in Fu- 
ture Military Planning,” by Adm. Arthur 
Radford, retired, former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


INTERNATIONAL TENSION AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


(By Robert G. Neumann, director, Institute 
of International and Foreign Studies, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles) 


Tension is the watchword of our times, 
and it is therefore perfectly natural that 
much of our thinking should gravitate 
around the problem of how that tension 
might be reduced. 

In this connection, however, it is some- 
times overlooked that tension is not only the 
result of certain situations and policies, but 
as far as the Soviet Union is concerned, fre- 
quently is policy in itself. Tension favors 
subversive activities; it encourages condi- 
tions in which the wildest rumors flow free- 
ly and authority is undermined. Tension 
favors revolutionary activities in which Come 
munist movements may try to tie theme 
selves to, and infiltrate, revolutionary move- 
ments which in themselves may be quite 
non-Communist and even anti-Communist. 

In the realm of diplomacy, tension is free 
quently and deliberately engendered by Soe 
viet policy in order to place impending nego- 
tiations under great pressure. And when 
tension is then allowed to decrease slightly— 
in as artificial a manner as it was originally 
increased—an actual gain for the Soviet 
side may be made to appear like a concession 
merely because it is perhaps somewhat less 
extreme than that which the Soviets de- 
manded at the height of the crisis. 

This technique has been invariably pur- 
sued before every major international con- 
ference, and the exploitation of the U-2 inci- 
dent and the blowup of the Paris summit 
conference are merely another evidence of 
this policy of tension, although undoubtedly 
not the only explanation for this latest Soe 
viet step. 

Because the creation and manipulation of 
tension is an important Soviet policy, one 
cannot assume that ft will be readily aban- 
doned. No country feels inclined to give up 
@ policy which 1s clearly in its own best in- 
terests. Hence, it must be clear that West- 
ern concessions made entirely or primarily 
for the purpose of reducing tensions are 
fruitless. The Soviets may indeed permit 
tension to die down on one issue only to 
arouse it again somewhere else or even in 
the same area where and when it meets their 
purpose. . Western concessions to the Soviet 
Union can be very much in point where they 
are met by concrete, realizable Soviet coun- 
terconcessions. They are a pointless aban- 
donment, however, where they are merely 
designed to insure Communist good be- 
havior. Such a policy of abandonment with- 
out quid pro quo tends to create an unend- 
ing opportunity for blackmail, making it 
possible for the Soviet Union to demand in 
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effect, “What will you pay me for not kicking 
you around?” 


EFFECTS OF STRUCTURAL CHANGES WITHIN 
RUSSIA 


A number of observers have expressed the 
view that tension in the world might relax 
as @ result of certain important structural 
changes occurring within the Soviet system, 
and that it might be possible to return to 
the more realistic methods of power politics 
and classical diplomacy in relations with the 
Soviet Union, free from the pressures and 
the smokescreen of ideological considera- 
tions. Mr. Waiter Lippmann, in particular, 
is to a considerable extent a proponent of 
this interesting analysis. 

Now it is an unquestionable fact that im- 
portant changes have occurred in the Soviet 
Union. Since the end of the Stalin era the 
living standards of the Soviet people have 
considerably improved, and the coercive ma- 
chinery of the state, while still formidable, 
is now less in evidence and its forays less 
deadly then they used te be. There is also 
the beginning, or perhaps the potential be- 
ginning, of a certain amount of decentraliz- 
ation. In addition the eventual rise of a 
new m class with some relatively 
independent ideas, lately comparable to a 
middle class, cannot be excluded. 

It is however, in my opinion, a funda- 
mental error to believe that only the Stalin- 
ist version of communism constitutes true 
communism and that all important modi- 
fications indicate a departure from commu- 
nism itself. Just as the capitalistic or free 
enterprise system of the 19th century, the 
century of heavy capital accumulation, was 
very different from the free-enterprise sys- 
tem of the 20th century, so the communism 
of Stalin’s era of capital accumulation and 
brutal buildup at any price is different from 
the communism of Khrushchev. For all its 
structural changes, Soviet communism has 
given up none of its theoretical claim to 
infallibility, nor its messianic fervor, nor its 
unabated desire for world domination. 

Nikita Khrushchev has been most explicit 
on these points, and te believe that he does 
not really mean what he is saying when he 
speaks about the aims of communism, is as 
dangerous as it was to disbelieve the words 
of Adolf Hitler about the aims of nazism. 

There is perhaps this much to the above- 
mentioned theory: It the improvement of 
the living standard within the Soviet 
Union is permitted to continue, if the in- 
ternal security mechanism is further relaxed, 
if the process of decentralization is pursued, 
then it is conceivable that at some time in 
the distance future the Government of the 
Soviet Union may not be quite so free to 
embark upon an aggressive policy, because 
its people may have acquired teo much of a 
stake in a peaceful development and may 
have acquired some means of impeding such 
a Soviet Government policy. 

But surely nobody would argue that this 
is the situation now. Whatever the possi- 
bilities for the future, the structural changes 
in the Soviet Union are in their infancy, 
and the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist Party high command have every op- 
portunity to arrest this development and to 
reverse the course should they so desire. 
Hence, these changes in the Soviet Union, 
whatever their potential future significance, 
do not have much of a bearing on the pres- 
ent crisis. 


EFFECTS OF RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
CHINA 


Another area of intense speculation is that 
of the relations between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. It is sometimes sug- 
gested that these two rash countries are like- 
ly to have a falling out before long. From 
this expectation, some draw the conclusion 
that we should have a much softer policy 
toward the Soviet Union in order to separate 
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her from China, while others feel that we 
ought to ease Red China’s road into the 
United Nations and to general recognition 
in order that she may speak for herself rather 
than through Russia. 

Now it is quite true that a considerable 
body of evidence is available, indicating tac- 
tical differences between Russia and Red 
China. During my recent travels in the Mid- 
dle East and north Africa I have come across 
quite a number of such instances. It is, how- 
ever, only too easy to exaggerate these dif- 
ferences. 

The evolution of communism in the So- 
viet Union and China is in two entirely dif- 
ferent phases in the two countries. More- 
over, due to its size and significance, China 
never was and has never been treated like 
a Soviet satellite. . 

To this must be added the fact that in 
the Communist family Mao Tse-tung is the 
last of the remaining great founders and his 
position in the evolution of Communist 
theory is more comparable to that of Lenin 
than to that of Khrushchev. It is also un- 
deniable that Mao’s theory and Chinese Com- 
munist practice have powerful attraction in 
Africa and especially Asia, where the Chinese 
are regarded as fellow Asians, and the Rus- 
sians, after all, as Europeans. Also Mao’s 
theories on revolutionary warfare have been 
required reading in areas of revolutionary or 
colonial struggle, especially in the prisons 
which have bred leadership of anticolo- 
nialism. 

The Chinese Communists are feeling their 
oats, and in their doctrinaire rigidity they 
often enjoy the support of those Eastern Eu- 
ropean Communist leaders like Walter Ul- 
bricht who, because of the weakness of their 
support, instinctively fear and distrust any 
relaxation of Communist control. Thus 
there is considerable material for conflict and 
diversion of views between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. 

But in their search for expansion these 
countries need not be in each other’s way 
for a long time to come, and their leaders 
are far too intelligent not to see that any 
serious conflict would be bound to benefit 
that Western World which they both regard 
as essentially hostile. It would therefore be 
more realistic to regard the conflicts between 
Russian and Chinese tactics as comparable 
to the differences of views which exist be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
rather than to indulge in the idle hope of 
&@ major conflagration. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. DEFENSE POSTURE 


For these reasons it might be concluded 
that while the aspects of the struggle be- 
tween communism and the free world may 
be.subject to occasional variations, the con- 
flict itself remains unabated. It is a long- 
range conflict and our policies and defense 
posture have to assume the same long-range 
nature. 

This means in particular that our defense 
needs’ must not be assessed in terms of a 
given crisis. Certainly it must be clear to 
everyone that in view of the complex nature 
of modern military equipment, especially in 
electronics and rocketry, any step-up in ex- 
penditure could have practical results only 
years hence, and therefore could not possibly 
have a practical bearing «n..a crisis which 
has already broken out. 

Our defense needs have to be assessed for 
@ variety of crises. And, as the long-range 
forecasts must take into consideration the 
likelihood of continued, though perhaps, in- 
termittent tension, our defense level must be 
an appropriately high one. In determining 
the desirable level of our defense effort, we 
must take into consideration the probable 
nature of any conflict that might break out. 
This means, in particular, that we must face 
the fact that we are politically and psycho- 
logically incapable of striking the first blow. 
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Our defense posture is therefore determined 
not by a pointless counting of missiles, but 
by our capacity to absorb the first murderoug 
blow and reserve enough retaliatory capac. 
ity to strike decisively against the enemy. In 
other words, our defense, no matter how 
strong or weak in numbers of missiles and 
other equipment, can serve as a true deter- 
rent only if the potential enemy realizes that 
we have the means to protect enough of our 
weapons, of our means of delivery, and of our 
population to return to the fray and deal 
him punishing blows. The very variety of 
our means of delivery is therefore in itself 
a strategic advantage which makes it more 
difficult for a potential enemy to bring us to 
our knees in one destructive blow. 

It is, however, necessary that we take a 
hard second look, not only at our much pub-- 
licized, probably too much publicized, missile 
program, but also at our means of protect. 
ing the missiles against a first attack, and 
in particular at our system of civil defense, 
Because our ability to protect at least a large 
portion of our population from possible de- 
struction is an integral part of our defense 
posture and our deterrent capacity, it seems 
highly doubtful that this important sector. 
of our national defense should be left to a 
largely voluntary effort. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DISARMAMENT 


It is a common saying that an“armament 
race leads to war. Historically this gen- 
eralization is far from correct, but it is 
nevertheless true that an arms race does 
increase tension and make for general fear 
and uneasiness. It is therefore obviously 
in our interest to reduce or even eliminate 
the arms race if that were posible. There is 
little doubt that the peoples of the world 
profoundly hope for such a course. And in 
an era where the struggle between East and 
West is also, to a very large extent, a strug- 
gle for the minds and the decisions of largely 
uncommitted nations and peoples, this de- 
sire for disarmament cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. 

But whether we like it or not, we cannot 
afford to lose sight of an unpleasant, but 
nevertheless very real fact; that the uneasy 
peace of our time, the fact that despite all 
tension and provocation, full-fledged war 
is not likely to break out, is primarily due 
to this “balance of terror” which has made 
it very unsafe for an aggressor to unleash 
atomic war. If, by the same token, disarma- 
ment were to be undertaken in such & way as 
to gravely upset this balance, either by be- 
ing too unilateral or by being too uncon- 
trolled, then such action would not be a step 
toward peace, but would, quite on the con- 
trary, immeasurably increase the fearful 
danger of war. 

Because of the highly complex nature of 
this “balance of terror,” because of the high 
complexity of modern defense systems, any 
suggestion toward immediate and total dis- 
armament, such as Mr. Khrushchev proposed, 
is revealed as unserious and as pure propa- 
ganda. The only serious and possible form of 
disarmament is a gradual and controlled one. 

This is also the course of action which our 
delegation has pursued at the 10-power 
Geneva disarmament negotiations. We have 
suggested that disarmament be achieved 
through four stages, each of which is to be 
carefully controlled: That (1) it might be- 
gin with a system of regulation and control 
of existing armaments; that-(2) these arma- 
ments be limited either at their present level 
or at a lower one; and that (3) a level of 
armament be gradually reduced until it is 
possible to reach the final level; (4) namely, 
that of disarmament proper. The keyword 
here is “control” in order to prevent an im- 
balance which might easily and speedily 
lead to war or to enforced surrender. 

In view of the overriding importance of 
this point, it would seem that the argument 
that an “imperfect control agreement is bet- 
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ter than no control agreement at all” is 
more than questionable. 
LESSONS OF THE SUMMIT 


_ Many people had hoped that the Summit 
Conference of May 1960 would result in some 
concrete steps toward disarmament. The 
prutal breakup of this conference by Mr. 
Khrushchev has therefore filled many people 
throughout the world with bitter dismay and 
dark foreboding. 

I doubt that these fears are any more 
justified than was the unwarranted optimism 
which preceded this conference. One does 
not have to be any inverted Pollyanna to say 
with considerable assurance that the Sum- 
mit Conference of 1960 never had a chance. 

When busy heads of government get to- 
gether for a few days, they can indeed make 
important decisions and bridge gaps between 
their positions, if the original gaps had been 
sufficiently narrowed in previous confer- 
ences on lower levels so that a final decision 
can close the gap. But when, in exceedingly 
complex and technical subject matters such 
as disarmament, only very insufficient prog- 
ress has been achieved on lower working 
levels, 8 miraculous solution at a summit 
conference is out of the question, or can be 
achieved only if one side blunders badly. 
It is equally clear that not enough progress 
had been made on the problem of Berlin to 
warrant great expectations. 

The breakup of the Paris summit con- 
ference should serve, at the very least, to 
discourage the holding of other summit con- 
ferences without an agenda and without 
essential preparatory work. Let us hope that 
this shocking experience may help to place 
greater emphasis on the more traditional 
methods of diplomacy which, because of 
their quiet and more confidential characters, 
are further removed from the war of propa- 
ganda, and which, because they take place 
without the pressure of time that char- 
acterizes a summit conference, may have 
greater chance of success, 

A return to the more normal ways of 
diplomacy will also give us an unparalleled 
opportunity to test the true intentions of 
the Soviet Union. For if the Soviet Govern- 
ment really desires agreement on a given 
subject, it will permit its representatives to 
make at least some concessions and gen- 
erally to allow some progress to be achieved. 
If this is not the case, it ought to be pretty 
clear that even a summit conference could 
not clear up the issue, but rather that an- 
other gigantic propaganda trap would be 
in the making. 

Progress in diplomatic negotiations is 
usually very slow; it becomes far slower still 
when Soviet representatives participate, for 
their disregard for time can take on oriental 
proportions. ‘They know very well that 
being in a hurry is a Western, and especially 
an American characteristic, and that if you 
are too much in a hurry to reach agreements 
you are likely to make all the concessions. 
Progress, if any, will therefore have to be 
excruciatingly slow. But if any progress can 
be achieved by these means, it will be far 
more real than the ephemeral “spirit of 
Geneva” or the “spirit of Camp David.” 

Patience and a calm outlook are therefore 
of the essence. But our diplomats and 
representatives will hardly “be in a position 
to exercise this requisite patience, if they 
are constantly pushed by a nervous and im- 
patient public. The cold war takes place 
on many fronts; one of its most important 
is the nervous equilibrium of our people. 
By our realizing and accepting the fact of 
life, which means the fact that we shall have 
to live with crisis, we can all add im- 
measurably to the strength of our country 
and help to make it truly invincible. 
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Key FAcTors IN Furoure MILiTary PLANNING 


(By Adm. Arthur W. Radford, former Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff) 


Many factors are involved in military 
planning, but eight are particularly basic. 
Their resolution one way or another vitally 
affects not only our military planning, but 
our whole military structure. 

First, it is well to note what makes a good 
plan. An effective plan must provide for 
changes in short-range and eyen long-range 
objectives, for shifts in policy as a result of 
varying degrees of success and failure, for 
changes in relative strengths and alinements 
of our enemy and our allies,.and for the 
counterplay of the programs of our enemy 
and our friends. It must anticipate what a 
probable enemy can do in the future, and 
what we will need 2 or 3 years from now. It 
goes, almost without saying, that it must be 
both comprehensive and flexible. 

Then there are the men who must carry 
out these plans. This country needs men 
who are not panicked by problems but men 
with the wisdom, the intellect, and principle 


to find solutions rather than faults, to come . 


with aid rather than anger, to encourage and 
not to discourage, and to do good for the 
Nation rather than good for themselves. 

I believe that today we have such men— 
in the President, in the Department of De- 
fense, who are making a very real effort to 
solve the difficult problems with which this 
country is faced. 

I. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The use of nuclear weapons is what I 
would call the No. 1 planning factor. Our 
present military force structures and our 
war plans provide for integrating nuclear 
weapons with other weapons in our military 
arsenal. There has been no change in this 
policy, nor has there been a change in the 
conditions which dictated the need for this 
policy. In fact, if the policy were changed, 
it would have a tremendous effect on all 
our forces structures. 

General Gruenther has said he feels that 
if nuclear weapons were banned, it would 
require our forces to adopt a wall-of-fiesh 
type of strategy. If such a situation can be 
avoided, it certainly seems foolish to match 
man for man the regimented military power 
of the Communist bloc. A would-be aggres- 
sor must be made to understand that he 
cannot hope to carry out any attack, even 
a surprise one, which would destroy our abil- 
ity to strike back in a devastating manner, 


Briefly, here is how this policy came into 
being: In July 1953, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense asked the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to reassess our national strategic 
and logistic capabilities in the light of fore- 
seeable developments and the world situa- 
tion. The motif for our study took into 
account many factors: the armistice in Ko- 
rea, the changes in the military posture of 
nations and in the regional defense arrange- 
ments around the world, and technological 
advancements, particularly since 1950. De- 
spite familiar Soviet protestations to the 
contrary, there was no evidence of any fun- 
damental change in Soviet long-range ob- 
jectives. 

After receipt of the JCS study in August 
1953, and following discussions in the Na- 
tional Security Council, two basic decisions 
were made by our President: First, to base 
our defense program on “preparations for the 
long pull”; secondly, to maintain “a great 
capacity”’.to retaliate by means and at places 
of our own choosing. These decisions became 
national policy and the cornerstones to our 
strategy. Atomic weapons became part and 
parcel of our military arsenal. 

At the top of my list of myths is the one 
that assumes atomic weapons will remain 
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locked in the barn. Ido not believe it. First 
of all, there is no atomic stalemate. Nor 
could there be—so long as wars involve hu- 
mane traits of cunning and wit, skill, and 
training, and willpower and determination. 

Besides, the Soviets have not hesitated to 
break agreements whenever it has served 
their purpose. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has studied nearly a thousand treaties 
and agreements in which the Soviets have 
been involved. Their staff found that in the 
38 short years since the Soviet Union came 
into existence, its Government has broken its 
word to virtually every country to which it 
ever gave a signed promise. 

A Senator once asked me whether I thought 
any nation, including our own, would keep 
modern weapons locked in the barn while it 
went down in defeat using the equivalent of 
the flintlock. I had to give him a frank and 
candid answer: “No, I don’t.” Atomic weap- 
ons, like other weapons, are part of our 
arsenal. It is imperative that every indi- 
vidual with a role in military planning know 
and understand that this is national policy. 

I. STABILITY OVER THE LONG PULL 


Through the decades of American history, 
our military strength usually had its ups 
and downs. In case of war, we went all-out 
for mobilization. In case of peace, we went 
all-out for demobilization. The peaks de- 
picted our alarm in an emergency; and the 
valleys depicted our apathy in peacetime. 
Such is the path charted from Lexington and 
Concord all the way to Korea. Prior to 1950, 
the United States liquidated the most power- 
ful military machine in American history, 
and placed it at such a low level as prac- 
tically to invite aggression. Even during the 
first year of the Korean war, we had to more 
than double our Armed Forces. Again, we 
paid a heavy price for a swift demobilization, 
the one that followed World War II. 

In the reappraisal of 1953, it was the aim 
of the administration and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to eliminate forever these cycles of 
feast and famine. In their place was adopted 
@ defense program based on preparations for 
the long pull. 

Since 1953 strength and defense budget 
levels have been based on world conditions, 
on improved military preparedness of other 
free countries of the world, on improved 
weapons systems, on better utilization of 
manpower, on the continued Communist 
threat, among many other factors. There 
are, of course, a number of intangibles always 
to be considered when determining our re- 
quired force levels. One of the greatest in- 
tangibles is just exactly where, when, or how 
the next shooting war might be forced upon 
us. If we knew we were going to face a 
major onslaught in the next 6 months, then 
we might need additional manpower and ap- 
propriations. On the other hand, if we were 
guaranteed that we were not going to be 
forced into a war for the next 20 to 50 years, 
our force levels could be reduced. We cannot 
guarantee such a course of events and, there- 
fore, must be prepared for the possibility of 
war. 

The provision of adequate military 
strength is indispensable to our future safety. 
Moreover, it is imperative that from here on 
out, our country have a defense program 
that is reasonably stable—one that is not 
materially disturbed by every hot and cold 
effort of an unfriendly nation, or wishful 
thinking on the part of ourselves or a friendly 
nation. Large upswings or downswings in 
force levels have disastrous effects upon de- 
fense planning, just as they do on business. 
Not only is this wasteful but it also involves 
serious risks which militarily we cannot af- 
ford to take. 4 

Stability in all the Armed Forces, stability 
which is being made possible by the Presi-. 
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dent’s program, is probably the most impor- 
tant single defense policy we want to see 
continued. It permits planning, orderly pro- 
curement, and efficient operation. It gives 
us a defensive posture which is readily appre- 
ciated and understood by the rest of the 
world. 
III. COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


A third key factor is collective security. 
Most planners believe in collective security; 
they understand the need for allies. They 
realize that the Communists are continuing 
to work for the piecemeal collapse of our 
friends, and are doing everything possible to 
undermine Western defenses. National se- 
curity policy is predicated on our having al- 
lies, and on our giving them selective mili- 
tary assistance in building and maintaining 
_ those forces of their own which will best 

‘contribute to collective military power. 


Our collective security and our retaliatory 
forces give us what might be termed a “two- 
fisted defense.” Like any good fighter in the 
boxing ring, there is in one glove a defensive 
fist to meet, parry, and defend against an 
enemy’s blows. This is the collective defense 
force—the worldwide system of allied forces 
which constitute the guard or the shield. 
American forces are part of that shield. By 
participating in various regional defense 
pacts, our forces help dissuade a would-be 
aggressor from a hostile act which would 
touch off a war. The other fist is the coun- 
terpunch—the fist that can retaliate and 
strike back. The American portion of the 
retaliatory fist includes long-range air forces, 
ICBM’s, IRBM’s, carrier task forces, and our 
active striking forces of all services. 

Iv. ARMED FORCES TEAM 


A fourth key factor is the nature and va- 
riety of our Armed Forces team. Our ability 
to defeat the major enemy im a global war 
depends first of all upon our ability to sur- 
vive the initial phase of such a war, and 
then subsequently upon our ability to gain 
superiority over the enemy. 

The initial phase, however, could be the 
decisive phase, since we, the United States, 
have to assume that we will not be the ag- 
gressors and, therefore, may have to survive 
@ surprise attack. At the same time, it can- 
not be assumed that a next war will be only 
a short, violently destructive affair, and will 
terminate in a period of only a few weeks. 
Hence, our forces also must be prepared to 
initiate subsequent operations of much 
longer duration. 

We are not, and must not.count too 
much on one weapon, or one service, or one 
type of warfare. No one weapon, service, or 
form of military action is sufficient to meet 
all our security needs. Specifically, the 
United States needs highly mobile atomic 
striking forces and strategic reserves in a 
constant state of combat readiness. We must 
emphasize forces for defense of our conti- 
nental US. vitals, and for swift offensive 
counterblows, plus the necessary forms of 
military assistance to back up and support 
our allies, thereby increasing their defensive 
strength. Our national strategy presently re- 
quires and probably always will require the 
combined and varied capabilities of all the 
Armed Forces. 

Vv. MOBILITY 

If our forces are to constitute a real 
deterrent, we must be willing, and potential 
aggressors must be made to understand 
that we are willing to apply quickly what- 
ever power it may take to defend against 
Communist aggression. To be able to apply 
power quickly, we emphasize mobility—the 
ability to move ready forces rapidly into for- 
ward areas to reinforce other forces’ or to 
fight unassisted. 

Mobility needs better definition. We want 
mobility, and more of it. But all too fre- 
quently there is an inference that more 
mobility is merely a matter of more airlift 
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and airplanes and ships. The advocates 
of this say that with more airplanes, we 
could shorten all our time factors for the 
moment of our divisions and air groups. 
This is rather wishful thinking, for mobil- 
ity is much more than numbers of airplanes 
or ships. It is, for example, a matter of 
bases. In addition to the facilities in an 
area of projected deployment, mobility is 
also affected by intermediate staging bases 


and by the status of our petroleum prod- . 


ucts, both at the end of the line and 
at intermediate staging bases. Mobility is 
further affected by the availability of sup- 
porting personnel and maintenance per- 
sonnel, both at the destination and en route, 
both during the actual movement and dur- 
ing the logistic followup. Finally, mobility 
is a function of minimum requirements. It 
is a matter of paring down requirements to 
basic minimums lest. we destroy the very 
mobility we seek. 

The mobility U.S. military planners must 
seek is the kind that comes first from stream- 
lining the units to be deployed after the 
technical services have designed equipment 
that fits into the mobile concept. These 
comments are applicable to all the services. 


VI. TECHNOLOGICAL RACE 


Inherent to our mobility is another factor, 
namely, first-class weapons and equipment. 
The main danger we must constantly guard 
against is our tendency to be complacent. 
In a sense, this is the most insidious weak- 
ness a nation can have. Any conclusion 
based on the premise that the Soviet sci- 
entists and engineers are not as well quali- 
fied as ours will not hold water. Because 
of the Communist capability of enforced 
concentration on technical skills, there is 
always the grave possibility that the Soviets 
can develop in some particular field a weap- 
on more radically advanced than one that we 
may have. No stone must be left unturned 
to insure that our rate of technological 
progress is the best. 

All political, military and scientific lead- 
ers must help other Americans to understand 
the great influence that technology will have 
on the future. This is not to spread alarm, 
but rather to develop a full understanding 
of the need for a technological base that 
is without peer in the world. An increas- 
ing portion of our young men must be en- 
couraged to become scientists and engineers, 
good ones, particularly if we are to develop 
and support the weapons of tomorrow nec- 
essary for survival. Skilled men must be 
ew and not wasted on jobs others 
can do. 


VII, TRAINED, CAREER MANPOWER 


Our long-range planning has achieved rea- 
sonable stability in numbers within the 


services. The next step must be to achieve 
stability of personnel within these num- 
bers—to further reduce personnel turnovers, 
and increase the ratio of career personnel 
to total personnel. The governing limitation 
on the future size and effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces will not be money, nor weap- 
ons, nor research, nor production. The gov- 
erning limitation will be that of obtaining 
and holding the qualified people in the 
numbers we need. Our personnel policies, 
and our national attitude toward the man 
in uniform, must be shaped accordingly. 


Vill. CONVICTIONS 


The final factor has to do with the courage 
of our convictions and our ability to express 
and explain the reasons for our convictions. 
It is obvious the Communists have made 
amazing gains, largely because they know 
what they believe, why they believe it, and 
can explain it. They are educated and 
completely versed in it. 

On the other hand, we who are free have 
many times been incoherent or have lacked 
the verbal ability to explain or defend com- 
pletely what our way of life really is. 
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Our Founding Fathers established the 
framework in which freedom could flourish, 
Those who conceived this Nation, and 
brought it to life, breathed into it a sense 
of mission, of destiny, and of progress. As 
representative government grew, Americans 
realized that our governmental processes 
would have to be free of dependence on the 
few, and rest on the informed cooperation 
and hard work of the majority. We rejected 
tyranny, and took up democracy. We be- 
came, in fact, the living proof that freedom 
is the most worthwhile heritage of all. 

But this is not a heritage we are able to 
take for granted. Communism continues to 
be the major challenge to our way of life, 
At issue is the true nature of man himself. 
There are voices which say we live in a world 
which could be destroyed without notice, 
that our national values have decayed, that 
we have no great cause to guide our future 
history, and thus it is futile to try to main- 
tain feelings of true patriotism and self- 
sacrifice. This leads, of course, to a newer 
version of an old saying: “Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die.” Perhaps this 
comes from Communists themselves who 
would like us to think that communism is 
irresistible. 

Yet, the United States, its institutions, its 
people, and its great progress are refutations 
of the Communist dogma. Our free system 
is the complete antithesis of Communist 
dictatorship. But our Nation must know 
itself. “We hold these truths * * *”—1in- 
deed we hold these noble truths right in our 
own hands, in trust. If we doubt our 
mission in the world, we probably will cease 
to progress. If America ever loses confi- 
dence in herself, we will retain the confidence 
of no one. 

Our ultimate strength lies in our faith in 
God, the same faith that sustained’ our 
ancestors against the perils of their time, 
the same faith that encompasses our greatest 
hopes for the future. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
the “Task Force Studies on American 
Strategy and Strength,” I place in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
study paper No. 7: “U.S. Defense: Poli- 
cies and Posture,” by Dr. Donald H. 
Ackerman, task force staff: 

U.S. DEFENSE: POLICIES AND POSTURE 
(By Donald H. Ackerman, Jr., task force 
staff, formerly on faculty of Western 

Michigan University, currently on staff of 

Representative GERALD R. Forp, JR.) 

* AREAS 

1. U.S. defense policies, 1945-52. 

2. Long-range goals of U.S. defense, 1953- 
59. 

3. Current issues of U.S. defense policies. 
4. US, military capabilities—1960 and be- 
yond, 
[May 1960] 
PREFACE 

In a study of past, present, and future 
defense policies of the United States, so 
much ground must be covered that of ne- 
cessity selection of inclusions and exclusions 
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becomes a great factor. The topic has been 
divided into four shorter papers which can 
be used either as entities or as part of the 
) whole. 

The first, reviewing the history of US. 
defense policies and programs since World 
War II, serves as a background for the pres- 
ent and compares, in a sense, the ap- 
proaches of two administrations to the de- 
fense picture. Recently, President Eisen- 
hower suggested that such a project be 
undertaken to show how, when, and why 
certain issues evolved as they did. 

From there, we proceed to an examination 
of the long-range goals of U.S. defense pol- 
icy today. Frequently, critics of a program 
will denounce a specific item without criti- 
cally examining its place in the total pic- 
ture. We do have a consistent policy today, 
and perhaps through an understanding of 
the long-range elements thereof a better 
critique of plus and minus factors can be 
made. 

Issues evolving from current defense 
stature range from the need for personnel 
increases to the alleged missile gap. Recent 
indictments of one or more of these by 
Generals Taylor, Lamphier, Kissinger, Jack- 
son and others must be answered by hard 
and fast examination of each component as 
well as the total deterrent picture, rather 
than merely by stressing the infallability of 
President Eisenhower and top military ex- 
perts. 

This total picture is represented by 
American capabilities now and in the fu- 
ture, taking into account intelligence data, 
future weapons systems, Russian perform- 
ance and capabilities, and the future of de- 
fense in our world to come. 

The recent Johns Hopkins Foreign Policy 
Research Center report on “Development in 
Military Technology and Their Impact on 
U.S. Strategy and Foreign Policy,” concluded 
with the statement that “a relatively stable 
strategic-nuclear stalemate and a reasonable 
degree of protection against nonstrategic ag- 
gression can be established, provided the 
United States equips itself with a secure 
retaliatory missile force and, with its allies, 
creates strong dual-purpose defense forces 
backed by readily available reserves.” 2 

A close examination of our past record, 
present posture and future capabilities 
should convince the thinking public that 
this protection exists today and will con- 
tinue into the future. 


DEFENSE POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1945-52 


The issues of today are often rooted in the 
past. While we strive to see present prob- 
lems in the U.S. defense posture, and look 
into the future to judge the effect of new 
weapons systems, diplomatic efforts and de- 
fensive developments, many defense policies 
of our administration are based on lessons 
of the past—both of a sound or mistaken 
nature. 

On June 30, 1945, the close of the fiscal 
year 1945, the United States had over 12 
million men in its Military Establishment.? 
A war which had cost the treasury around 
$350 billion,? exclusive of later debt interest 
incurred and veterans benefits paid, was 
ending. How we came from that point to 
the isues of today is a fascinating and vital 
story. 

National security expenditures for the 
period varied from over $50 billion, in fiscal 
1953, to a low of less than $12 billion during 
1948. Military strength ranged from the 
aforementioned 12 million to the 1% mil- 
lion plus manpower figures at the close of 
fiscal 1950. Through the passage of 15 
years the strength of our Nation bobbed up 
and down on the waves of world tension and 
power relationships. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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It is always easy to second-guess with his- 
torical hindsight and the related tempta- 
tions to blame and praise. We can see which 
alternative would have brought the opti- 
mum results, while those taking part in the 
unfolding drama had no such opportunity. 
However, it is part of our democratic tra- 
dition to examine history with a view to- 
ward examining performance as well as ante- 
cedents of current issues and trends. As 
examination of American military posture 
and policy since World War II is made, one 
can see that, while both the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations performed in 
superb and ragged style at certain times, it 
was only with the advent of the latter that 
@ sound, consistent, long-range policy 
evolved with its purpose to build America’s 
strength to keep the peace. 


Disarmament, demobilization and disillusion 
1945-52 


When World War II ended, American policy 
recognized the new responsibilities of Amer- 
ica in compatibility with the basic interests 
of free people everywhere. Adherence to 
principles of generous peace treaties, estab- 
lishment of the United Nations, emergence 
of colonial peoples to self-government and 
democratic institutions for former captive 
peoples were all undertaken with the hope 
that the powers of-the United States and 
the Soviet Union would continue their war- 
time cooperation into the peacetime period. 

However, even during the war, some mili- 
tary and diplomatic officials having firsthand 
dealings with the Russians sent warning 
after warning that the Soviets had not for- 
gotten their long-range plans of world 
domination.« The Soviet was undergoing 
only a partial demobilization, planned to 
leave her ground forces superior to those 
of the Combined Western Powers. By 1948, 
the Russian actions had caused revival of 
conscription in the United States, based on 
enumerated actions such as: § 

“The Communist coup d@’etat in Czecho- 
slovakia, the excessive pressure put upon 
the Government of Finland immediately 
thereafter, the Soviet diplomatic probings on 
the Scandinavian Peninsula, the severe and 
annoying restrictions put upon the Ameri- 
can occupation forces in Berlin and Vienna.” 

It took the explosion of an atomic device 
by,the Russians on September 23, 1949, to 
wake some up to the comparative capabilities 
as well as the intentions of the Russian 
military machine. In February 1948, General 
Gruenther briefed the White House on our 
military capabilities and their failure to 
measure up to our intentions and commit- 
ments in foreign affairs. The House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services had by now real- 
ized that 1,384,500 men were not enough to 
enable the services to meet their commit- 
ments.’ 

What had happened, among other things, 
was that the administration, echoing the 
sentiments of the American citizenry, gave 
little thought to the method and effect of 
demobilization of manpower and instead 
strove to “get the boys back home.” Despite 
the existence of fairly comprehensive plans 
for demobilization of European troops, a 
public clamor for this wholesale return, only 
natural under the circumstances, along with 
the unexpectedly sudden end of the war in 
Asia, led to a dilemma solved by putting off 
the long-range security of the United States 
until later. As General Marshall testified: * 

“The rate of demobilization has been de- 
termined by transportation facilities and by 
the availability of trained personnel to carry 
its administrative requirements out. It has 
no relationship whatsoever to the size of the 
Army in the future.” 

Results included the loss of the older and 
experienced men in units, due to the indi- 
vidual rather than unit discharge plan. 
‘There thus was a dearth of trained personnel 
to adequately occupy conquered areas, to 
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keep unit equipment in operating condition, 
and to impart training and necessary knowl- 
edge to replacements. 

Footnotes at end of speech. 

Especially was the situation critical as far 
as disposition of surplus war material was 
concerned. By 1946, the Army had close to 
$32 billion in surplus property and the Navy 
about $17 billion.* The program had been 
slow in forging ahead due to changes in 
administration from the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Board to the Surplus Property Board to 
the Surplus Property Administration to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the 
War Assets Administration. Due to the lack 
of trained manpower, conflicting and com- 
plicated criteria and the resultant failure to 
make an accurate inventory, the goals of 
prompt disposal on a broad basis with a fair 
chance for the purchaser, good price for the 
Government, and avoidance of disruption to 
the national and world economy alike were 
not met.” It is of interest to note that the 
value of surplus war property at the end of 
calendar 1946 exceeded the total military 
expenditures for fiscal 1949, 1950, and 1951 
combined. 

On the positive side, our commitments to 
principles of collective security were both 
necessary and beneficial. We worked to 
settle disputes through the United Nations, 
but a series of Russian vetoes tied the hands 
of the U.N. Security Council. Through bi- 
lateral and multilateral treaties, notably the 
Rio Pact (September 1947) and the North 
Atlantic Pact (April 1949), we became fully 
cognizant that peaceful but free nations 
must help themselves by promising the as- 
sistance of others. Financial, economic, and 
technical assistance through the Truman 
doctrine in the Near East, the Marshall plan 
(economic recovery program) in Europe, and 
later addition of technical assistance to con- 
stitute the Point 4 program all over the world 
had a great impact on our defense programs 
and showed Americans that we were in the 
world to stay. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg perhaps best 
summed up our foreign policy as related to 
defense by the so-called Vandenberg resolu- 
tion, which stated that the policy of our 
Nation was “to achieve international peace 
and security through the United Nations so 
that armed force shall not be used except in 
common interest. * * * The United States 
should associate itself with such regional and 
other collective arrangements as are based 
on continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid, and as affect its national secur- 
i L uu 

At the time of signing of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty and Protocol 
(SEATO) in Manila, September 8, 1954, the 
United States was tied by defense treaties to 
42 other nations and by bilateral defense 
assistance agreements to 51. The implica- 
tion for future defense policies and expendi- 
tures was plain, even though it took a “con- 
flict” to stop the decline of men and money 
for the protection of our Nation. 

On the home front, meanwhile, a special 
committee under Vice Adm. J. O. Richardson 
had since 1944 been studying the matter of 
unification of the Armed Forces under one 
head. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee provided for just such a thing, urging &@ 
single department with a single commander 
and civilian secretary. They reasoned that 
because of the failure of necessary integra- 
tion in theaters of operation “the theater 
commander’s ability effectively and efficiently 
to carry out his command decisions is ham- 
pered by conditions over which he has little 
or no control.”“ Admiral Richardson dis- 
sented. For those who presently quarrel 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff system and the 
“bickering in the Pentagon,” it must be 
recorded that for over 2 years bickering 
between civilian and military leaders alike 
reached a new height back in the postwar 
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years, and resulting compromises no doubt 
led to long-range defense policies existing 
even to today. 

Hearings and debates failed to point up 
the problem more sharply, and it was ap- 
parent that the traditional arguments be- 
tween the services regarding their roles and 
missions were being continued in this great 
debate. The advice of Senator Welsh to 
Secretary Forrestal leading to the formation 
of the Eberstadt Committee in 1945 may 
have held back successful unification of the 
services for another 4 years. The report 
recommended change of existing depart- 
ments to War, Navy, and Air; set up the 
National Security Council idea; but recom- 
mended no superior Department of Defense 
and paved the way for the inadequate Na- 
- tional Security Act of 1947, a compromise 
in that it tried to unite federation and con- 
federation. Secretary Forrestal commented 
that “good will can make any organization 
‘work; conversely, the best organization 
chart in the world is unsound if the men 
who have to make it work don’t believe in 
1." 

These and other comments on the National 
Security Act of 1947 seemed to weaken its 
effect, which was to establish a federated 
agency to merely coordinate 3 separate 
executive departments, and showed that 
unification was still a theory and not an 
established fact. It was obvious to groups 
like the Eberstadt Task Force and the Hoover 
Commission that the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to bring about certain re- 
forms and to exercise control over the mili- 
tary departments must be extended. On 
August 12, 1949—some 5 years after the 
Richardson Committee began its delibera- 
tions, Public Law 216 was adopted to set 
up the Department of Defense as an execu- 
tive department, expand the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense, and give him staff 
assistance in the Department of Defense and 
the military departments. 

This seemed too late to mitigate the con- 
troversy over missions of the Armed Forces, 
which raged from 1945 on through the end 
of the Truman administration. Issues such 
as strategic bombing, amphibious operations 
and delivery of the atomic bomb separated 
service from service and often resulted in 
decisions primarily affecting one service be- 
ing made by another with less access to 
pertinent information and more liable to 
be based on pettiness and jealousies. 

While conferences at Key West and New- 
port in 1948 solved some current issues, no 
meeting of the minds within the Armed 
Forces actually resulted. In 1949, investiga- 
tions by the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee turned up a dispute which resulted in 
‘waste of money and materials, and which has 
had its effect on the US. defense posture 
down to this day. Those interested in the 
details of the controversy can find the de- 
tails of the B-36-Carrier problem in the 
hearings and report on “Unification and 
Strategy.” Suffice it to say, the Navy inter- 
est in strategic air warfare rather than mere 
strategic bombing led to opposition of the 
B-36 as a long-range intercontinental heavy 
bomber, while Army and Air Force spokes- 
men felt that the building of the carrier 
United States was a waste of funds, since 
they saw no logical employment of such a 
supercairrier in future wars.” 

Though investigators vindicated the B-36 
and never did assure the Navy that carriers 
would continue to be important, time and 
subsequent developments have changed the 
picture to the point where the need for 
control of the seas is implicit in iong-range 
military strategy.“ Most budget-conscious 
citizens felt that the tragedy of this con- 
troversy was the cancellation by Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson of a project (The 
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United States) on which $10-20 million had 
already been spent. In light of the current 
efforts of the Navy to build up theit carrier 
force, the far-reaching tragedy may still be 
felt today. 

Following President Truman’s recommen- 
dation of universal military training, revival 
of conscription and the Marshall plan on 
March 17, 1948, the House Armed Services 
Committee issued a report significant in its 
contributions to future defense policy. Be- 
sides recommending strength to bring the 
Armed Forces up to about 2 million (some- 
thing never approved by the administration 
since our military strength as of June 30, 
1950, was still only 1% million), the com- 
mittee established the valuable balanced 
forces principle as a justification for selec- 
tive service. The committee concluded that 
“no single military arm can be fully effec- 
tive unless adequately supported by the 
other arms” and “a 70-group Air Force is 
not a substitute for selective service.” * 
Since the Army needed “beefing up,” a tem- 
porary two-year draft was the answer. 

Meanwhile, Russia got a taste of America’s 
willingness to use power to promote peace. 
When a Soviet inspection system of Allied 
personnel entering the Russian zone of Ger- 
many was extended to the halting of all 
rail, road and waterway traffic between the 
Western zone and Berlin by August 4, 1958, 
the Berlin airlift resulted. Were it not for 
events in Korea, the Truman military policy 
might well have been judged more favor- 
ably, as this would have constituted its 
high-water marks. Results of the prompt 
and effective American action included not 
only a lifting of the blockade the next year, 
but also a rise of prestige, strengthening of 
the North Atlantic Alliance, and, ironically, 
stationing of two SAC B-29 units capable 
of carrying the atomic bomb in bases in 
Great Britain. 

After the Russian explosion of a nuclear 
device in 1949 and a growing realization 
that the Russian threat was on the rise, 
President Truman announced that he had 
directed the Atomic Energy Commission to 
continue its work on the hydrogen bomb as 
well as all forms of atomic weapons. Com- 
ing at a time when some scientists felt the 
atomic bomb to be an ultimate weapon, this 
decision turned out to be most fortunate. 
Since, by October, 1953, Soviet explosion of 
a thermonuclear bomb had been confirmed, 
Truman’s decision no doubt saved the 
United States considerable embarrassment 
in future years. It became evident at this 
point in history that the United States could 
no longer slacken research and development 
because of the feeling that we had reached 
the ultimate in any weapons system—all 
Weapons systems from then on would be 
relative to Soviet capabilities in the field. 

It appeared that actions of the Truman 
administration would affect weapons systems 
for some time to come. The decision on de- 
velopment of the H-bomb added to the U.S. 
capability, but taking the economically easy 
way out in other matters had violated the 
principle of balanced forces and placed so 
much reliance on SAC and the delivery of 
atomic bombs that other arms capabilities 
suffered. 

Forrestal reported that President Truman 
proposed a strictly mathematical limit on 
defense spending for fiscal 1948, 1949, and 
1950, which led to respective ceilings of $11, 
$12, and $15 billion” Rather than stretch- 
ing out adequate programs and force levels, 
the decision was made for reduction in- 
stead.“ While the former policy would have 
been amenable to acceleration in an emerg- 
ency like Korea, the latter policy proved 
disastrous. As Secretary Lovett explained, 
“We have never found a situation before in 
this country where we are fighting a war in 
Korea with one rate of expenditure; trying 
to provide initial equipment for three serv- 
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ices as rapidly as possible; and at the same 
time trying to provide a mobilization system 
for vastly larger services.” # 

Those who today talk of a missile gap and 
look back on recent ICBM and IRBM ap- 
propriations often forget the early history 
of the programs. For fiscal 1961, total ICBM 
and IRBM funding requests total $3.424 
billion. This marks an increase of about 
36 percent over fiscal 1960, 8,200 percent over 
fiscal 1955, and 51,778 percent over the total 
budget requests of President Truman over 
the period for fiscal 1946-53, inclusive.™ 

From fiscal years 1946-49, the Air Force 
MX-774 ballistic missile research program 
operated on total funding of $2.3 million. 
This precursor to the Atlas ICBM was stunt- 
ed quite quickly when the budget request 
dwindled from $1.9 million in fiscal 1946 to 
-1 million in 1949 to nothing for fiscal 1950. 

When Brig. Gen. D. N. Yates submitted 
the requests and justification for Air Force 
Research and Development in the fiscal 1952 
budgets, the statement was included that 
“during preceding years, accomplishments 
in this area for the most part have been 
minimized due to the pressing requirements 
for funds in other areas or activities."*= By 
the next year, General Craigie was able to 
state, “this pilotless aircraft program has 
reached the stage where quantities of test 
vehicles are required to obtain the data and 
experience necessary for the development of 
the ultimate full-scale weapon.”* Many 
feel that an earlier start during the critical 
years 1948-50 would have resulted in either 
a reduction or elimination of the missile gap 
facing us today. 

In a speech on January 12, 1950, Secretary 
Acheson had said that “so far as the military 
security of other areas in the Pacific (other 
than Japan, the Ryukyus, and the Philip- 
pines) is concerned, it must be clear that no 
person can guarantee these areas aaginst 
attack.” Whatever judgment historians 
give to this policy of the administration, 
these facts remains. First, no military guar- 
antee had been given the independent na- 
tion of South Korea. This speech obviously 
meant that in the event of an attack, they 
would first have to meet it themselves and 
then hope for help from the United States. 
Second, our forces. were withdrawn from 
Korea by late summer, 1949. Third, North 
Korean ground forces invaded South Korea 
over the 38th parallel on the morning of 
June 25, 1950. 

Whether a deterrent force in South Korea 
would have prevented this or if a strong 
declaration by Secretary Acheson in early 
1950 might have changed the minds of those 
who pulled the trigger will never be known. 
But the facts are clear. The assistance rap- 
idly dispatched to bolster the South Korean 
forces marked the advent of military as well 
as economic, moral, and technological assist- 
ance to free nations of the world.* It started 
controversies over terms like “limited wars” 
and “political objectives.” It caused a rapid 
mobilization of an understrength and under- 
equipped Army. Many today still feel that 
military action had become necessary as & 
price of political mistakes. 

General Wedemeyer’s report on Korea hints 
at similar views. He felt that American 
withdrawal could lead only to a Korea unified 
under Soviet Communist direction, and 
feared as far back as 1947 that such a de- 
velopment could only weaken the American 
strategic position in the Far East. Some 
felt that the economic reasoning for our 
agreement to the United Nations recommen- 
dation for a general withdrawal of troops 
from Korea was a result of a “background 
Judgment about the relatively minor impor- 
tance of Korea when weighed against the 
values of maintaining a clear US. position in 
the United Nations.” # 

From a military point of view, Donnelly 
states that “new measures to rebuild had 
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been practically countered by the adminis- 
tration efforts to balance the budget and 
strengthen the Nation’s economy.” Since 
the Korean war demanded experienced men, 
and since the haphazard demobilization of 
1945 resulted in recall to duty of those who 
had served in World War II instead of men 
who had had ng duty, morale was not as high 
as would have been the case with consistent 
Reserve and training policies. 
of combat effective troops to raise our Armed 
Forces strength from 1,460,000 to 3,250,000 in 
@ year’s time could not be accomplished by 
mere drafting and training of inexperienced 
youth. Thus, to many the system seemed 
unfair, to others insufficient, but to all a 
haphazard rather than planned policy. To 
Donnelly, “the effects of the lack of an effec- 
tive postwar Reserve policy and program be- 
came very apparent.” * 

During the period from 1947 on, some 
progress was made in study and evaluation 
of the Reserve programs and policies. The 
report of the Gray board on the National 
Guard, however, was implemented by a joint 
Federal-State mission responsibility for the 
National Guard which set the stage for fu- 
ture conflict between areas of jurisdiction as 
in the Little Rock dispute. Provisions of the 
Armed Services Reserve Act of 1952 provided 
seven components and three categories of 
Reserve forces. By 1954, it was apparent that 
insufficient motivation existed for transfer 
to the Standby Reserve from the Ready Re- 
serve.* Weaknesses of the Reserve system 
eventually were somewhat resolved by the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

As history has recorded, the Korean con- 
flict slowly ground to a close as the Eisen- 
hower administration took over. Instead of 
adopting rapid demobilization policies, the 
President began an era of searching analysis 
of defense issues and attempts to find long- 
range solutions to what had been solved pre- 
viously only by temporary and inadequate 
actions. 

DEVELOPMENT OF LONG-RANGE GOALS OF U.S. 
DEFENSE POLICIES 1953-59 


After the Korean armistice, the Eisen- 
hower administration set out after an eval- 
uation of long-range defense goals which 
could be pursued regardless of peaks and 
valleys in the cold war, economic trends and 
other variables. Admittedly, the Truman 
administration had programed such an at- 
tempt, but events like atomic explosions, the 
Berlin blockade, budgetary requirements and 
finally the Korean conflict upset the time- 
table. 

By 1951, General Bradley came to the con- 
clusion that “we face a period of tension for 
a long time, and I would think that the only 
way to solve that is by some long-range 
policy, military policy, which would provide 
adequate defense and security forces.”™ 
However, it remained for President Eisen- 
hower to bring this long-range planning into 
being, and for the first time the military 
services could make plans for consistent 
buildup of forces, research and devel- 
Opment programs, establishment of an 
effective Reserve system and modernization 
of equipment on a more valid budgetary 
basis than merely crisis-to-crisis requests.* 

Over the 7-year span of the Eisenhower 
administration, events have transpired to 
indicate that the U.S. defense policy has 
been channeled into a consistent pattern of 
Objectives and emphases. If we look at the 
overall picture, we find that these objectives 
can be classified quite well into five cate- 
gories, which include: 

1. A long-range buildup of forces, based 
on a capability to defeat aggressors over an 
extended period of time rather than on 
critical danger dates. As President Eisen- 
hower said in April 1953, “This policy of 
Ours will not be tied to any magic, critical 
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year * * * but will be based on the sounder 
theory that a very real danger not only exists 
this year but may continue to exist for years 
to come; that our strength * * * must now 
be made stronger, not by inefficient stops 
and starts, but by steady, continuous im- 
provement.” * 

2. A flexible and selective posture of de- 
terrent strength. This would include not 
only the maintenance of strong capabilities 
for massive retaliation, but also the highly 
trained and mobile forces equipped with 
both nuclear and conventional weapons as 
the situation demands to deal with local 
emergencies in order to stop their expansion 
into a general war. 

3. The United States must be able to wage 
war effectively. While we must be able to 
engage our forces, especially in limited situa- 
tions, the fact that future wars will differ 
from those in the past in that deadly blows 
will be delivered at the outset will make 
actual warfare a function of both deterrence 
and continental defense. 

4. Establishment of continental defense 
and warning systems to make the effective 
destruction of the U.S. retaliatory potential 
an objective the enemy cannot hope to 
achieve by surprise. 

5. Goals of defense must be coupled with 
the overall goals of plans for economic ex- 
pansion. Certainly this is a twofold goal, on 
the one hand keeping the economy strong 
and expanding and, on the other, to refrain 
from letting our military effort interfere 
unduly with economic expansion. 

These consistent courses of action in mil- 
itary circles should lead America to attain- 
ment of the national objectives voiced by 
General Bradley in 1949, when the then- 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff enu- 
merated them as consisting of: 

1. The national desire is for peace and 
security without sacrifice of individual rights 
or national severeignty, but not peace at any 
price. 

2. We want the maintenance of our politi- 
cal way of life and our form of government; 
we do not require other nations to have 
either. © 

3. We wish to maintain and raise the 
American standard of living. 

4, We seek peace and security for the en- 
tire world. 

5. We will work for an effective world or- 
ganization, based on the United Nations. 

6. We hope ultimately for the elimination 
of warfare as a means for the resolution of 
international dispute.* 

The long-range nature of our goals pointed 
out the fallacy of what President Eisenhower 
called inefficient and expensive starts and 
stops. On April 23, 1953, he stated that “for 

- anybody on the defensive position to base his 
defense on his ability to predict what the 
exact date of attack would be was crazy.” 

In later comment about the current issue 
of personnel, charts show the more steady 
figures for size of the Armed Forces since 
fiscal 1955, as presently compared to the rise 
and falls of previous administrations. 
Granted that policies of demobilization and 
rapid mobilization at the onset of the Ko- 
rean conflict made long-range personnel and 
fiscal planning difficult, the fact still remains 
that a drop from 12 million in military forces 
to 1% million and then back to 34% million 
again within 7 years’ time constitutes an 
unbalanced force at best. A sound economy 
was not aided by national military expendi- 
tures ranging from $43 billion to $11 billion 
and up again to $50 billion within 7 years’ 
time. If practical, a plan based on moderate 
long-range goals is a key one if proper plan- 
ning in related fields is to be possible. 

This New Look also spread to our interna- 
tional commitments. Early in 1953, our 
search for revitalization of rearmament led 
to the North Atlantic Council approving a 
long-haul schedule of defense planning in 
April. Again, this did not reflect a relaxa- 
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tion of effort, but rather a firm, continuous 
commitment of resources as well as a firm 
distribution of effort throughout the alli- 
ance. : 

Almost all writers on our present defense 
stature, critic and apologist alike, agree in 
substance with the goal of a flexible and 
selective posture of deterrent strength for 
both general and limited war situations. 
Definition of terms and practical use of 
weapons systems to meet this requirement 
constitute the reasons for debate and diffi- 
culties in expressing exact opinions on our 
defense posture. 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor’s celebrated outline of 
1956, “A National Military Program,” showed 
as the objectives of the national military 
program “the maintenance of military 
strength which is capable of dealing with 
both general war and aggression under con- 
ditions short of general war. The military 
strength of the United States and her allies 
must be so constituted as to prevent war if 
Possible, limit war if it occurs, and suc- 
cessfully defeat any aggression that may 
threaten the national interest.” * 

Brodie’s work, “Strategy in the Missile 
Age,” propounds this theory in a different 
way. “Thus it seems inescapable that the 
first and most basic principle * * * is * * * 
@ great nation which has foresworn preven- 
tive war must devote much of its military 
energies to cutting down drastically the ad- 
vantage that the enemy can derive from hit- 
ting first by surprise attack. * * * It means 
above all guaranteeing through various 
forms of protection the survival of the re- 
taliatory force under attack.” * 

The well-publicized study of the impact 
of developments in military technology on 
U.S. strategic and foreign policy, conducted 
by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research of the Johns Hopkins University, 
emphasized the need for balance in the de- 
terrence by stating that “the overriding ob- 
jective of such a strategic weapons program 
should not be that of matching assumed 
Soviet capabilities in number of ICBM’s, but, 
instead, the early attainment of such an in- 
ventory of diverse and relatively secure re- 
taliatory systems that the potential aggressor 
could not have confidence in his ability to 
locate and destroy a sufficiently high pro- 
portion of them to risk launching a surprise 
attack.” 

This flexibility was also expressed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message of January 6, 1955, when he warned 
that “undue reliance on one weapon or prep- 
aration for only one kind of warfare simply 
invites an enemy to resort to another,” @ 


-and also the next year, when the President 


called for a program emphasizing “an effec- 
tive, flexible type of power calculated to deter 
or repulse aggression and to preserve the 
peace.” He later clarified this by saying 
that we must constantly improve our defense 
by “substituting power, speed, mobility, 
flexibility for just men.” : 
In terms of the long-range defense policy 
of the Eisenhower administration, flexibil- 
ity means a balanced security, where the 


. United States can choose its time, place and 


means of warfare. By making security gen- 
erally attributable to scientific and techno- 
logical development, by increasing the rate 
of combat personnel to total strength, and 
by making the most efficient use possible of 
weapons and techniques, our concept of 
flexibility means that within the concept of ~ 
feasibility our military posture must be rela- 
tive to the emphasis to be placed on airpower 
and new weapons, and which will reduce 
forces in some areas and expand in others, 
depending on the problems posed by general 
or local aggression. This is to be preferable 
over staking preparedness on one type of 
weapon or one type of situation. 

The matter of selectivity of deterrent force 
is one to which little attention has been paid 
by critics of the administration defense 
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policy. When the late Secretary Dulles made 
his famous speech before the Council of For- 
eign Relations in New York, January 12, 
1953, he stated that “the way to deter ag- 
gression is for the free community to be will- 
ing and able to respond vigorously at places 
and with means of its own choosing. * * * 
The basic decision was to depend primarily 
upon a great capability to retaliate, in- 
stantly, by means and at places of our own 
choosing.” # 

This was not a particularly new doctrine. 
General Bradley, in 1949, testified that 
“lacking such forces in being, our greatest 
strength lies in the threat of quick retalia- 
tion in the event we are attacked.”“ But 
when Secretary Dulles announced this 
policy, critics were quick te condemn this 
policy of so-called “massive retaliation” as 
one relying completely on nuclear-armed 
strategic forces, as one deterring the threat 
of conventional military aggression on the 
same basis as deterring a direct attack on 
the United States, and as one diverting from 
the creation of tactical forces which could 
give substance to a strategy of local defense. 

This criticism continued despite assur- 
ances by Secretary Dulles himself, along with 
Admiral Radford, Senator FLANpErs, Secre- 
tary Wilson, Secretary Quarles, and others 
that what some called “massive retaliation” 
could be better characterized as “graduated, 
or selective, deterrence.” 

Brodie fears the assertion that the thermo- 
muclear bomb can do everything, and finds 
the key question to be in this case finding 
sanctions for keeping out of action gigantic- 
ally, powerfully centered military instincts 
even though we must keep them standing by 
in order to similarly hobble the opponent.” « 
General Taylor feels that limited war forces 
must be given equal priority with the size, 
composition and modernization of the 
atomic deterrent force.” He would place 
main, rather than sole reliamce upon con- 
ventional weapons. His National Military 
Program of Flexible Response would con- 
tain “at the outset an unqualified renuncia- 
tion of reliance on the strategy of massive 
retaliation,” and would have the United 
States “prepare itself to respond anywhere, 
any time, with weapons and forces appro- 
priate to the situation.” 

The Johns Hopkins study claims that “the 
United States and its allies remain in a 
dangerous position as long as they must 
rely primarily on the effectivenes of such 
a form of deterrence (massive retalia- 
tion). * * * The precariousness and dan- 
gers of these situations will necessarily in- 
crease as growing Soviet strategic power dim- 
inishes the credibility of the American in- 
terest. Therefore, both the United States 
and its allies have a vital interest in estab- 
lishing a more reliable deterrent to limited 
Sino-Soviet assaults.” # . 

It must first of all be said that almost all 
critics have artificial and differing definitions 
as to what constitutes “limited” and “gen- 
eral” war. Taylor defines general war as 
being synonymous with a nuclear exchange 
between the U.SS.R. and the United States 


with limited war covering all other forms of. 


military operations. Brodie felt limited war 
involves deliberate restraint, avoiding 
strategic bombing of cities with nuclear 
weapons. The Johns Hopkins study con- 
stantly differentiates between deterrents of 
attacks on the United States and that of 
* attacks upon our allies. 

Whatever the definition, and many would 
say that any difference was purely a matter 
of degree, the fact remains that the United 
States has embarked on a program of great 


diversity involving collective security, for- 


eign assistance, diplomatic leadership, 
broadcasting truth behind the Iron Curtain, 
and the maintenance of a powerful military 
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force adequate to cope with the emergencies 
ranging from limited, local conflicts to total 
war. 

Peeters states® that partisanship has 
failed to prove that the defense program 
achieved by the Eisenhower administration 
within the limits of a balanced budget has 
jeopardized national security because of too 
much emphasis on air-atomic power at the 
expense of conventional armaments. 

Yet, the criticisms continue. Senator 
KENNEpy said on August 14, 1958, that 
“our past reliance upon massive retaliation 
has stultified the development of new 
policy”, while Senator Jackson previously 
had said on February 1, 1956, “up until 
now, the Soviets have been put on notice 
that all-out Red aggression could be an- 
swered by our air-atomic strength.” All 
these critics had done was to reveal their 
ignorance of the meaning of so-called mas- 
sive retaliation and of our overall defense 
strategy. 

Secretary Dulles sought several times to 
clarify this point. Before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, he stated in 


-March, 1954, that “the possession of this 


capacity does not impose the necessity of 
using it in every instance of attack. It is 
not our intention to turn every local war 
into a general war. * * * It seems to have 
been assumed that we were committed to 
instant massive retaliation against any form 
of aggression. That is very far from the 
truth.” 

Admiral Radford asserted the same thing 
when he told the Committee that “our 
planning does not subscribe to the theory 
that the ability to deliver massive atomic 
retaliation is, by itself, adequate to meet all 
our security needs. * * * I believe’that this 
Nation could be a prisoner of its own mili- 
tary posture if it had no capability other 
than one to deliver an atornic attack.” © 

The late Secretary Quarles put it on this 
basis. “If the decision is made to come at 
our forces, it must be expected that we will 
at once bring to bear those weapons that 
will be most effective militarily in the task 
of repelling the aggression. * * * This is 
not a program designed to make a big war 
out of a little one. It is a program to avoid 
any kind of war through ‘the strength of 
our deterrent. * * * It is true that the vast 
strength of air/atomic power may reduce 
the number of divisions and combat ships 
we require. It may also reduce the number 
of combat wings we require. * * * From 
now on, potential aggressors must reckon 
with the air/atomic power which can be 
brought to bear inevitably in whatever 
strength, and against whatever targets, may 
be necessary to make such an attack com- 
pletely unprofitable to the aggressor.” ™ ° 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LIMITED WAR 

Despite the obvious intent of our flexible, 
selective deterrent policy, critics still ask if 
we have adequate equipment and personnel 
to cope with another crisis like Korea or 
Indochina, and what assurances we have that 
the use of limited nuclear warfare will not 
spread into an all-out total war. More de- 
tailed data in the next section of this paper 
on current defense issues should help with 
these problems. 

At any rate, statements and actions of 
defense officials have emphasized that the 
United States must and will keep its Armed 
Forces so organized, equipped, and balanced 
that it can cope with any emergency, large 
or small, with the type of weapons and force 
which the situation calls for. 

General Taylor states that “if one regards 
the force structure of our three services, one 
finds that nearly all of the Army and of the 
Marine Corps, much of the Tactical Air Force, 
some of the Navy’s carriers, and large parts of 
our strategic air and sea lift must be as- 
sociated with limited war forces and are 
available in an emergency.” * 


‘ contingencies that might arise.” ™ 
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In his testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament, Atomic Energy 
Commissioner T. E. Murray testified on April 
12, 1956, that “increasing concentration 
should be set on the stockpiling of very 
small weapons. * * * With this diversified 
nuclear armament, America and her allied 
military forces of reasonable size would be 
equipped to handle all the various wartime 
This 
limited warfare by nuclear weapons is a pos- 
sibility for meeting local war threats. ’ 

Critics, of course, state that the use of 
even limited atomic weapons will snowball 
into the use of thermonuclear bombs. They 
claim that Suez, Indochina, arid Lebanon 
showed that limited war deterrence was not 
aided by limited use of nuclear weapons.. 
They will also say that we need more equip- 
ment and personnel, more airlift capability, 
more SAC combat readiness to stop local 
aggression. 

The answer to all this may well rest on the 
allegations by Peeters that one more division 
in NATO or one more division in Korea is 
not the answer. We would not win a ground 
war in Korea or Eurdpe today because we are 
not preparing for it. We do want to deter 
local aggression by what General Ridgeway 
calls “military power, real and apparent to all 
concerned,” and by application of that power 
to specific situations as they arise. 

We do have such deterrents to local aggres- 
sion. Besides our general nuclear deterrent, 
we have tactical atomic weapons. We have 
over 2 million men, 900 ships, and 35,000 
planes which are certainly more than. mere 
byproducts of general war deterrence. In the 
Lebanon crisis, we moved in with a great 
determination to do what was needed at that 
particular time. Our 15,000 soldiers in the 
area were as overwhelming at that time and 
place as were millions in the European 
theatre of World War II. To have committed 
more planes to an airlift when we had no 
more airfields or fuel available would have 
been folly. 

Basically, then, our defense policy at pres- 
ent has the determination and ability to 
deter general war by so-called massive re- 
taliation of all sorts of nuclear weapons of . 
massive destructive capabilities. This “mas- 
sive retaliation’ also has relevance to 
limited aggression, both in deterrence and 
in tactical use. In both general and limited 
war situations, our Armed Forces can cope 
with any emergency, and will judge on the 
basis of the situation what action is called 
for, taking it instantly and successfully. 

CONTINENTAL DEFENSE POLICIES 


Some will object to the inclusion of a de- 
fense goal encompassing continental defense 
and warning systems. Recent cutbacks in 
the BOMARC program,™ and problems created 
in development of the Nike-Zeus anti-mis- 
sile-missile system cause doubts that there is 
a chance of a new weapons generation emerg- 
ing from development of defensive systems 
that could nullify progress in the speed and 
range in the carriers of destructive nuclear 
weapons. . : 

The Johns Hopkins study cites handicaps 
of the defense as including the offense’s 
initiative in technological development, in 
choice of time, place, and method of attack, 
plus the destructive force of the payload 
bombers now can carry. Due to the great: 
destructive potential of individual nuclear 
bombs, an impractically high level of defense 
effectiveness would be required. The study 
also concludes that to reduce the impact of 
the offensive by more than a modest fraction, 
it becomes more costly than is the price for 
the offense to take the needed steps to over- 
come defense measures that have been 
taken.” 

However, despite its pessimistic tendencies, 
the study states that “disastro conse- 
quences could accrue to the side whose op- 
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ponent first produced a highly effective air- 
craft and missile defense. * * * The des- 
perate effort to find a defense counter to 
actual and even potential offensive threats 
can and must go on.” * 

President Eisenhower, im his budget mes- 
sage of January 17, 1955, announced the crea- 
tion of a separate air defense command re- 
porting to the Joint Chiefs. Including 
weapons, aircraft control, and warning net- 
works, the Army antiaircraft and guided- 
missile battalions, the Navy radar ships and 
other means of continental defense, this 
CONAD setup works at constantly detect- 
ing, identifying, intercepting, and destroying 
enemy threats by air. The more .practical 
aspects of this policy will be discussed later. 
But, as General Partridge pointed out in 
1956, “the mere existence of an air defense 
system in this country forces the enemy to 
adopt many measures which he would other- 
wise be able to avoid.” 

General Taylor’s theories for a national 
military program include reliance upon “a 
continental defense system, including both 
active and passive measures, strong enough to 
prevent an enemy from delivering a crippling 
blow to the continental United States.” 

Brodie places emphasis on the defense of 
our deterrent force, whether by active defense 
consisting of shooting at enemy planes or 
missiles or by passive defenses involving 
hiding, shielding, or dispersing the targets. 
“Known ability to defend our retaliatory 
force,” states Brodie, “constitutes the only 
unilateral attainable situation that provides 
potentially a perfect defense of our home- 
land. A compromise inability or unreadi- 
ness to defend our retaliatory force tempts 
him (our opopnent) to an aggression he 
might not otherwise contemplate.” ™ 

So, although: admittedly prospects for an 


effective missile defense are not too promis- 


ing, the effort must go on. At the time 
of the Battle of Britain, a 10 percent attri- 
tion on attacking bombers was rare in- 
deed. More recentiy, however, estimates of 
the probable effectiveness of surface-to-air 
and air-to-air missiles range around 50 per- 
cent. The theoretical possibility thus en- 
visions a defense which could mitigate the 
increase in weapons destructiveness and the 
extended geographic scale of the strategic 
battle. 

Wilcox states that it does not appear 
possible to create a 100-percent effective 
antigravity screen or other defense system, 
especially when man now has the means to 
“kill every living thing on the earth at a 
level of biological organization higher than 
that of insects and plants.”@ However, 
others, knowing that it is difficult to rule 
out any possibility over the technological 
horizons, state that present research may 
yet turn up an antimissile beam or some 
other similar defense.™ 

Other aspects of the continental defense 
system include our comprehensive radar 
early warning system, which has been com- 
monly misunderstood ‘as to goals. Many 
criticize this drive for 15 or 30 minutes’ 
warnings of comming attacks as of little 
solace to those killed and displaced by sub- 
sequent attacks. However, the early warn- 
ing system is but one of several means to 
insure that the effective destruction of the 
U.S. retaliatory potential is a strategic ob- 
jective that the enemy cannot hope to 
achieve by surprise. 

Thus the primary purpose of our air 
defense is not to shoot down bombers and 
missiles or evacuate cities, but to deter ag- 
gression. Antimissile missiles, early warn- 
ing systems, and other defensive devices are 
all mere functions of that goal. The re- 
cent developments in radar technology per- 
mitting earlier detection of ballistic missiles 
and faster aircraft are important steps in 
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our continuing efforts to deter attacks. Thus 
the potential loss to the United States in 
the event of nuclear bombing is so vast that 
any measures which tend to deter such an 
attack are not too steep a price to pay. 

ECONOMIC ISSUES OF DEFENSE POLICIES 

We must guard not only against the So- 
viet threat in a military way, but we must 
also have an America which develops with 
determination its productive power. As 
Representative GERALD Forp stated at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., “I submit that America 
can and must face up to the hard fact that 
if our free society is to be preserved, we as 
a nation can afford neither the luxury of in- 
adequate defense nor an unsound economy 
stemming from habitual unbalanced Federal 
budgets. * * * This Nation must reject 
the philosophy that our only choice in order 
to prevent military surrender to the Rus- 
sians is to spend ourselves into an economic 
and political defeat.” 

Many critics whose theory involves merely 
the spending of more money overlook the 
total Soviet threat in their concentration on 
defense osture. In countless ways, the 
Communis.” demonstrate that military force 
is but one of the means that they expect to 
use to take over the world. Director Allen 
W. Dulles of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
stated that “while we must be ever mindful 
of the Soviet emphasis on the military ap- 
plications of science and technology in order 
to anticipate any attempts at a breakthrough 
which would change the balance of mili- 
tary power, it is most probable that the 
fateful battles of the cold war will, in the 
foreseeable future, be found and fought in 
the economic and subversive arenas.” 

Despite sharp criticisms of restricted ex- 
penditures for defense in his RAND study, 
Dr. Brodie states that “if the criticism is 
intended to imply that there is too much 
concern with dollars in the apportionment 
of resources, and often it seems to have that 
character, then it is nonsense. The absence 
of a deep and constant concern with dol- 
lars in military claims between weapons 
systems would argue the grossest kind of 
incompetence. It (holding the line on de- 
fense budgets) has indeed helped in making 
some choices, especially where inter-service 
and political issues were not greatly in- 
volved. In a imperfect world, that could 
be much to be grateful for.” @ 

When it was first developed, the first- 
generation Atlas showed an initial cost of 
$35 million per missile. To get a picture of 
that price, if 100 workers, each making 
$5,000 a year, where to turn over every cent 
of their earnings for the next 70 years, their 
total wages would buy 1 Atlas. One sub- 
marine, loaded with 16 Polaris missiles, costs 
over $110 million. The B-—52 costs $8 mil- 
lion as compared to a cost of just over $4 
million for the heavy bomber used at the end 
of World War II. The cost of modern 
weaponry, of course, is no excuse for not de- 
veloping a strong retaliatory force, but it is 
a cause for keeping alert to the damages 
that could result from extravagance. 

The constant criticism that the Eisen- 
hower administration is sacrificing strength 
for economy and that we were trying to 
achieve national security in the large, 
economy size is an inconsistent argument 
without regard for the overall goals of Amer- 
ican defense policy. The Secretary of De- 
fense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Chief and Secretaries of the 
services have been in support of the Fresi- 
dent’s budgets since 1953; in fact, have in 
some instances complained that we were 
overstructured. One might want more of 
the total. spent for one item, but by and 
large the support given by Taylor, Ridgway, 
Radford, Carney, Twining, Burke, White, 
and civilian Secretaries have agreed with the 
policies of Secretaries Wilson, McElroy, and 
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Gates as to the overall adequacy of the bud- 
get for carrying out their assigned missions. 

Even if they had not, any attack on so- 
called economy in defense must contend 
with the fact that appropriation figures are 
established by Congress, and over all but 
4 of the past 28 years the Democratic Party 
has been in contro! of Congress. An at- 
tempt in 1959, for example, was made to 
establish a floor of size for the Army at 900,- 
000, and was defeated by a 43-131 division 
vote. Congressman WEavER stated that “for 
nearly $39 billion we are not buying total, 
impenetrable defense. If we could spend 
$200 billion or even 10 times that amount, 
we would not buy a total defense this year. 
There are too many, too rapid changes in 
the scientific and technical knowledge at our 
command and at the command of a po- 
tential enemy.” * 


Since the administration has requested 
the new obligational authority it has 
deemed necessary in view of a well-estab- 
lished program of procurement and expendi- 
tures (leaving, incidentally, unexpended 
funds from one fiscal year to the next to 
make available funds far in excess of appro- 
priations) and since Congress has by and 
large approved these appropriations with a 
very small fluctuation,~ and since it will 
be argued in the next section of this paper 
that not to make cuts in certain items would 
have led to intolerable waste, Peeters as- 
sumes that “a stronger defense is not 
necessarily a more expensive defense” and 
“it is true that the American economy could 
support greater defense exptnditures, but 
would the few billion dollars that it could 
thus support make so much difference?” @ 


Donnelly, in “U.S. Defense Policies Since 
World War II,” summarizes the goals of 
present defense problems and issues (1957) 
as including “the economy of the United 
States is to be kept strong and expanding, 
readily able to convert in support of a war 
effort.” Basically, national security and 
solvency are indispensable requirements for 
keeping America strong. Secretary Thomas 
Gates agreed in 1960 that defense spending 
through at least 1964 should be in the gen- 
eral area of $41 billion “because I feel that 
we are in a continuous struggle with those 
people that may last for the rest of my life- 
time. This is going to be the kind of spend- 
ing that is going to be required to have an 
adequate defense. Actually, the present 
level of defense spending is a high one. It is 
about $514 billion higher than what it was 
in 1955, in fact, it’s only about $214 billion 
under the Korean war peak.” ® When asked 
by Chairman Manon if he thought that for 
the time being we need not be unduly con- 
cerned about whether or not we can keep 
the ceiling constant and level while the price 
of everything is going up, the Secretary 
answered, “That is correct.” ® 

It is evident that the United States must 
have not only the military but also the eco- 
nomic strength to induce the Soviets to re- 
frain from all forms of aggression. On May 
24, 1957, Khrushchev stated that “we do not 
intend to blow up the capitalist world 
with bombs. If we catch up with the United 
States in per capita production of meat, but- 
ter, and milk we will have hit the pillar of 
capitalism with the most powerful torpedo 
yet.” Thus inflationary pressures result- 
ing from defense spending for spending’s 
sake could cripple our economic and military 
strength alike, for us and for future gener- 
ations. 

SUMMARY 

We have reviewed in this paper the theo- 
retical, long-range goals of the United States 
defense policy since the advent of the 
Eisenhower administration, There seems to 
be little disagreement on those broadly 
stated goals. Secretary Gates summed it 
up by stating that “the two principal ob- 
jectives of our defense program continue 
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to be: First, to deter tie outbreak of gen- 
eral war by maintaining and improving our 
present capability to retaliate with devas- 
tating effectiveness in case of & major at- 
tack upon us or our allies; and, second, to 
maintain, together with our allies, 1 capa- 
bility to apply to local situations the de- 
gree of force necessary to deter local wars, 
or to win or contain them promptly if they 
do break out.”™ This emphasis on deter- 
rence is a logical one, primarily concerned 
not with the fighting and winning of a war 
but with the discouragement of Soviet ag- 
gression, be it generalized or localized. 

Critics of the administration policy have 
generally failed to assume the need for or 
advantages of these goals of long-range de- 
fense policy. Without understanding at 
least their basic nature, it is foolish to base 
an argumertt on issues like 25,000 men or 
6 missile squadrons. An understanding of 
these goals and their practical application 
to present defense issues, to be presented in 
the next paper, can and should make subse- 
quent controversy on the means by which 
they can be pursued under present and for- 
seeable circumstances of considerably less 
sharpness and duration. 

An awareness. of the place that conti- 
mental defense, personnel needs, and spe- 
cific issues such as the so-called missile 
gap, manned bombers, and other play in the 
current picture must be the next step in 
this series of papers. If we bear in mind 
their place as functions of deterrence to the 
outbreak of general war and maintenance 
of capability to apply the proper degree of 
force necessary to deter local wars, they 
will fall in a much more orderly pattern. 
Critics must not lose sight of that orienta- 
tion, nor can they fail to heed the warning 
of Senator Dennis CHavez, chairman of the 
Senate Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, when he stated that “second only to our 
need for security is the necessity for keep- 
ing our economy strong, for this is the 
mainspring of the Nation. We know that 
the Communists believe that our form of 
government will destroy itself through eco- 
nomic collapse. Excessive spending by the 
Government, that breeder of rapid inflation, 
«could contribute to such a condition.” ™ 


CURRENT ISSUES OF U.S. DEFENSE POLICIES 


Since 1953, several critics of the Eisen- 
thower defense policies have kept up a fairly 
steady against various principles of 
our defense posture. 

One classification of criticisms, chiefly 
Aanstituted against budgetary restrictions, 
fails to stress positive values, but instead 
constantly criticizes subordinating a $40 bil- 
lion defense budget to principles of fiscal 
responsibility. They offer no suggestions as 
to the priorities a $45 or $50 billion budget 
would entail. Rather, they feel that money 
expended somehow will automatically be 
channeled to the proper function of the 
military forces, and will somehow inspire 
improvement. 

More constructive criticisms have come 
from those who on the one hand have 
pressed for increases in our retaliatory 
atomic capabilities, especialy in the way of 
the so-called missile gap, and on the other 
have bemoaned our lack of conventional 
armaments and modernization for limited 
wars. It is a tribute to most of these that 
not too many take both means of attacking 
our defenses. However, it is to the admin- 
istration’s credit when one group can ridicule 
the overkill capacity of our nuclear retalia- 
tory force and extol preparations for limited 
war while another group searches for an 
overwhelming nuclear deterrent that will 
close the missile gap. 

Each year the critics seek to convince 
Congress that billions should be added for 
Army and Marine personnel, more and faster 
manned bombers, speedier modernization 
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and airlift capability for limited wars, faster 
development and hardening of ICBM’s, 
stronger continental defense systems, con- 
centration on disarmament proposals and 
better Department of Defense organization. 
Many of these specific issues will be briefly 
explored in this paper. 

However, the best overall reply to these 
criticisms is to look at the results of con- 
gressional deliberations on the defense 
budget. Under the present system, overall 
review and coordination on the service rec- 
ommendations take place at the Defense 
Department level before Presidential recom- 
mendations. Months of review through 
hearings before the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittees of each House result in a 
budget markup which is approved beforé the 
respective Appropriations Committees, the 
full House and finally the Senate. A con- 
ference committee compromises any differ- 
ences in the bill as approved in the two 
Houses, and, after final passage, the bill is 
enacted after Presidential approval. 

With all this analysis and these built-in 
safeguards, and on the basis of expert testi- 
mony year after year of over 200 witnesses 
annually, Congress has cut $3.5 billion from 
the Presidential recommendations for fiscal 
years 1955-60, inclusive.” It seems that re- 
gardless of disputes over “how the pie is 
cut,” Congress seems satisfied with the cost 
of the entire pastry despite the complaints 
of individual Members and outside critics. 


PERSONNEL 


In our stabilized years of 1948-50, our 
Armed Forces averaged around 114 million 
in personnel, following the peak year of 
1945 (12 million) and preceding Korean 
strength of 31%4 million. Programed for fiscal 
1961 is a military personnel of some 214 mil- 
lion. This marks an increase of 67 percent 
over the stabilized personnel of the Truman 
years, and, as we will see, marks an even 
greater increase due to improvements in the 
quality of the U.S. personnel due to recent 
legislation and its factors. Fringe benefits, 
proficiency pay, and the added legislative 
improvements have increased the cost of 
personnel even though they have eliminated 
the need for excess numbers.” 

However, attempts are annually made to 
up personnel figures, especially in the Army 
and Marine categories. In the hearings for 
fiscal 1961, we find a typical statement of 
this philosophy in Representative FLoop’s 
remarks on Marine Corps personnel. “I do 
not want you to have any idea that the 
Congress of the United States is going to 
abandon the Marines on this 175,000, because 
this is not so. We are going to keep at this 
until you go back to the strength that the 
we and the people think you should 

” 

These critics cite the low cost of proposed 
increases—about $50 million to up the 
Marines from 175,000 to 200,000, and $70 mil- 
lion for an Army increase from 870,000 to 
900,000. This is an obvious fallacy, since if 
proof of a need for such an increase were 
offered, then the amount of money would 
not be a serious factor. Congressional senti- 
ment on this point has most recently indi- 
cated that such a move has not been 
justified. 

However, the personnel of our Armed 
Forces is the result, for the first time in our 
history, of a studied evaluation of support- 
ing the amount and kind of forces necessary 
in peacetime so as not to jeopardize the 
Nation’s security. Admiral Radford de- 
scribed the plan as “attempting to explore 
Overall manpower ceilings in the various 


‘ services which could produce major com- 


batant forces, and examined them to see 
whether they would be adequate. We did 
not limit—in fact, we encouraged each in- 
dividual service to do better as far as units 
were concerned if they could within their 
manpower ceiling. * * * Under that policy 
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tke personnel limitations for the next 4- op 
5-year period would be somewhere between 
2,800,000 and 3 million.” 

Contemporary examples of this policy of 
increasing combat strength of fighting units 
without raising gersonnel requirements in- 
clude the fiscal 1961 addition of two Marine 
battalion landing teams and two Hawk mis- 
sile battalions, along with rearrangements 
that General Lemnitzer described as adding 
two Army battle groups and European 
equivalents of two battle groups for fiscal 
1961, also without increasing Army size. 

Chief reasons for this improvement with- 
out increased size have been the fringe bene- 
fits and other improvements granted by ma- 
jor personnel legislation since 1955. At a 
cost of $5.5 billion, estimated through fiscal 
1960, legislation such as the Career Incen- 
tive Act of 1955, Survivors’ Benefit Act of 
1956, Military Pay Act of 1958, and seven 
other public laws has increased improve- 
ments far beyond the original hopes of 
Congress. 

Let us take the Army, for an example, 
Even before the Eisenhower administration 
some felt that post-Korean demobilization 
would take the greatest toll on the Army, 
As of June 30, 1951, the Army strength was 
1,531,774. Ten years later its size is planned 
to be 870,000—a cut which to the eye appears 
to be one of 43 percent. But is it in 
actuality? 

Improvements in mental standards, health, 
effectiveness and behavior have made the 
Army more battle-ready than ever before in 
its history. The removal of Nike-Ajax bat- 
teries to the Army National Guard will re<« 
lieve about 7,400 Active Army personnel for 
other duties.”. The noneffective ratio is now 
at an all-time low, and the health of the 
Army is as good as it ever has been.” In fact, 
the noneffective ratio (excused from duty per 
1,000 men strength) has lowered from 218 
in calendar year 1949 to 11.8 in calendar year 
1959—a drop of some 8,700 in an 870,000-man 
army. 

Disciplinary problems have dropped, show- 
ing a reduction of 9,000 in the Department of 
Defense from fiscal 1957 to fiscal 1959. This 
not only has saved the Army in fiscal year 
1960 $816,068 as compared to the 1956 ex- 
pense for apprehension of deserters, absen- 
tees, and eseaped prisoners, but has led to 
the reduction of 85 percent in prison popu- 
lation since 1955 and the closing of 4 dis- 
ciplinary barracks and 15 Army stockades 
since 1957.% Courts-martials have affected 
33,000 less in fiscal 1959 as compared to 2 
years earlier.” 

It is of interest to note that Army reenlist- 


ment rates increased 7.5 percent from fiscal . 


1957 to fiscal 1958 (24.8 to 32.8 percent). 
During the same period, Marine Corps re- 
enlistments jumped 10.7 percent. This not 
only led to the retention of more trained per- 
sonnel ® but also resulted in the earmarking 
of fewer Army personnel for the purpose of 
getting others in battle-ready condition. 
General Lemnitzer testified that “we are get- 
ting better people—more experienced people, 
who are staying in the service. Therefore, 
less effort is required for training and more 
effort is available out on the line.’’ % 

Enactment of Public Law 85-564, authoriz- 
ing increases in induction standards, has re- 
sulted in substantial reductions of the per- 
centage of new intakes from mental group 
IV, the lowest acceptable mental group, in 
all services. In the Army, for example, the 
percentage of Army inductee accessions in 
this mental group went from 39.5 to 30.8, @ 
decline of 22 percent in 1 fiscal year.™ 

Some have felt that adding up all the 
“bodies” saved by Army personnel improve- 
ments would more than make up for the 
30,000 extra men requested by those critics 
emphasizing the need for more Army forces. 
At any rate, the expenditure of over $5.5 bil- 
lion in 6 years to improve the quality of 
Defense Department personnel is impressive 
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when compared to the issue of 30,000 Army 
troops and 25,000 Marines. 

Secretary Gates summed up this point by 
concluding that “recruitment capability has 
improved * * ® first-term reenlistment rates 
have generally increased * * * the enlisted 
force has become more experienced * * * 
mental quality is definitely higher in all serv- 
ices * * * and there has been a gratifying 
reduction in disciplinary rates.” © 

Russian troop cuts required Khrushchev to 
explain to the Supreme Soviet that “the pro- 

reduction will in no way reduce the 
firepower of our armed forces and, this is 
the main thing, after all. * * * This enables 
us to reduce our armed forces without harm- 
ing the country’s defense capacity.” This 
policy, followed by the United States since 
1953, has made us stronger and not weaker. 

Critics of personnel policies of the admin- 
{stration forget that the largest army in the 
world today could not win a war, even if one 
could be won or lost, without deterrent 
strength. They forget the changing basis of 
war, making large military force a waste. 
Examples of this include Congressman Ko- 
WALSKI’s disclosure of large numbers of en- 
listed men performing personal services to 
generals and lesser officers, and the fact that 
one man today can fire a machinegun with 
the firepower that took 1,400 men to dupli- 
cate in flintlock days.* Personnel cuts do 
not necessarily amount to combat personnel 
euts—under the Eisenhower administration 
personnel policies have led to stronger, 
combat-ready military forces. 

THE MISSILE GAP 


The idea, fancied or otherwise, that Russia 
fs several years ahead of the United States 


- in the production of missiles has led to the 


defense controversy of our time—the missile 
gap. In the early months of 1959 and 1960, 
disclosures by defense officials, Congressmen, 
and civilian experts that from 1961 through 


- early 1963 the Soviet lead in ICBM’s would 


range up to a 3-to-1 ratio caused a stir re- 
placing the manned bomber controversy as 
a headline topic. 

Joseph Alsop, of the New York Herald Trib- 


_une, penned a 6-part series on the missile 


gap in February 1960, stating, among other 
things, that “the Eisenhower administration 
is literally playing a gigantic game of Rus- 
sian roulette with the national future” and 
“if these first estimates (American intelli- 
gence estimates prepared at the time of the 
first sputnik) happened to be correct, the 
Kremlin may already have enough ICBM’s to 
wipe out our nuclear deterrent.” Walter 
Lippmann called the philosophy behind the 
1961 Eisenhower budget “deadly, and it will 
Tteduce this country to a second-class power.” 

Secret testimony on January 29, 1960, by 
CIA Director Allan Dulles credited Soviet 
Missiles with greater accuracy than estimated 
by Secretary Gates a week before, according 
to Senator Henry Jackson, of Washington.* 
He stated that “nothing in the briefing war- 
Tanted taking the risks I think Gates is tak- 
ing in the missile field.” A week or so later, 
the situation had proceeded to the point 
where Senator SyMINcTon told the Prepared- 
ness Senate Committee that if the adminis- 
tration did not admit the official intelligence 
estimates shows the future missile gap to look 
worse than it did in last year’s estimate, he 
would give the true percentage figures to the 
Public. 

Even General Taylor, who had a year before 
testified to the excess of our retaliatory mas- 
sive deterrent, published a book confessing 
that he had reluctantly come to accept the 
“reality and significance of the so-called 
missile gap. * * * Somehow it must be made 
clear to our citizens that the Nation will face 
& serious crisis beginning in about 1961. For 
® period of years thereafter the balance of 
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military strength will tip dangerously in 
favor of the Communist bloc unless we take 
drastic action now.” ® 

Experts have fixed the greatest danger as 
occurring in 1962 or possibly 1963. Gen. 
Bernard Schriever, commander of the Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division, said the So- 
viets could achieve the capability of launch- 
ing relatively large numbers of missiles in 
salvo by this date. James Shepley finds that 
the Soviets are assumed to be capable of 500 
ICBM’s by 1962 compared with a programed, 
force of some 200 U.S. ICBM’s by mid-1963.% 
Alsop, more pessimistically, estimates force 
levels as 30 vs. 100 missiles in 1960; 70 vs. 
500 in 1961; 130 vs. 1,000 in 1962 and 1,500 
in 1963. He feels this gap will exist until it 
closes by mass production of solid-fuel 
ICBM’s in 1965-66." 

Former Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy 
was quoted as saying in 1959 that, “If the 
Russians build ail the ICBM’s they can and 
if the United States produces the number 
it now plans, the USSR will maintain a 3- 
to-1 lead through the early 1960's.” * 

After questioning by the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee in preparation for 
the fiscal 1961 budget, Secretary Gates sub- 
mitted a statement to the effect that “on 
the basis of our current intelligence * * * 
we do not believe that the Soviet superior- 
ity in ICBM’s will be as great as that pre- 
viously estimated.” * ; 

The picture is thus one of an acknowledged 
missile gap, with ratios running anywhere 
from slightly in favor of the Soviet Union 
to the 12-to-1 extreme reached by Alsop. 
The probable Soviet lead in numbers of 
ICBM’s during the early and middle 1960’s 
which may neutralize the U.S. strategic de- 
terrent seems to some the greatest danger 
to its security that America has ever found. 

Before the numbers game leads the reader 
to panic, may I state parenthetically that 
there are certain characteristics which must 
be asserted about this missile gap before 
proceeding further. This gap is not due to 
the policies of the present administration, 
and is narrowing, even though the gap is, 
in a sense, deliberate. It is based on our 
intentions and the Soviet Union’s capabil- 
ities. Russia and the United States, due 
to certain capabilities, cannot be compared 
in a sense, anyway. Finally, ICBM’s are but 
one of a total picture which shows the 
United States far ahead in total deterrent 
and general military strength in 1960, as 
it will be in 1962, 1965, and for years to 
come, 

The fact that Russian capabilities rather 
than intentions are taken account of by the 
missile gap theorists is a critical distinc- 
tion. Four years ago it was estimated that 
the Soviet Union could have by 1959 600 to 
700 long-range jet bombers in operational 
units. As we now know, they did not divert 
the entire energy and scientific capability 
needed for this and instead built only a 
fraction of that number. This is why Sec- 
retary McElroy last year was careful to de- 
fine the missile gap as being the difference 
between the number of ICBM’s the United 
States actually plans to produce and the 
estimated number that the Soviet Union 
could produce. 

Thus, if the missile gap is supposed to be 
300 to 1,000 (a good educated guess) by 
1963, there is no reason to assume that the 
United States could not build more than 300 
by that time if it so desired. For example, 
@ new Pentagon order in March 1960 sped 
up long-range missiles by increasing the 
number of Atlas long-range missiles on 
launching pads during calendar 1962 to 12 
missiles on each of 6 bases, rather than only 
9 on each. This could be done again.* 

Also, there is no reason to assume that 
the Soviet Union would reach its potential in 
ICBM’s any more than it had in manned 
bombers. Secretary McElroy stated that 
“past experience has demonstrated that the 
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Soviet Union does not always do what the 
estimates say it could do. * * * It (the mis- 
sile gap) is not intended to mean that the 
Soviet Union will actually produce the num- 
bers of missiles that have been estimated.” * 

A glance at the history of the missile pro- 
gram shows why we are still at work catch- 
ing up with the Russians. IRBM funding, 
of course, did not start until shortly after 
the beginning of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, with a $4.4 million request for fiscal 
1956. Meanwhile, ICBM funding, limited to 
$6.6 million total budget requests from 
World War II through fiscal 1953, jumped 
to a request of $13.9 million in fiscal 1954 
through 2 $2.47 billion original request for 
fiscal 1961. Total requests in the Eisen- 
hower administration totaled $7.061 billion, 
or over 1,000 times the rate of expenditure 
under 8 years of a Democratice administra- 
tion.” 

An example of the 1945-type thinking is 
revealed by the statement of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, who 
said that a 3,000-mile rocket was impossible 
and would be for many years. “The people 
have been talking about a 3,000-mile, high- 
angle rocket, shot from one continent to an- 
other, carrying an atomic bomb, and so di- 
rected as to be a precise weapon which would 
land exactly on a given target, such as a 
city. I say, technically, I don’t think any- 
body in the world knows how to do such a 
thing. * * * I wish the American people 
would leave it out of their thinking.” 

Fifteen years later Lieutenant General 
Schriever was able to tell the following story: 
“In February, 1954, Dr. John von Neumann 
told the American Air Force that an opera- 
tional ICBM could be achieved by this coun- 
try in from 6 to 9 years, provided that an all- 
out development effort was initiated imme- 
diately. On September 1, 1959, the Defense 
Department announced to the American 
people that the Atlas ICBM had become op- 
erational. This was just a little over 5 years 
from the time that the accelerated ICBM 
program had gotten underway.” Atlas had a 
range of over 7,000 miles (as of May 20, 1960, 
over 9,000) as compared to a 5,500 range set 
by the Von Neumann committee, while their 
hopes for a 5-mile accuracy goal has been by 
far exceeded by shots within 2 miles of the 
target.* 

In his history of the ballistic missile pro- 
gram, Representative ARENDS states that to- 
day these programs involve the “expenditure 
of 10 times as much each day as was spent 
in all of fiscal year 1952." After showing 
how skepticism as to the practicability of 
long-range ballistic missiles held efforts 
down to low-support studies, ARENDS con< 
cludes that “it is hardly remarkable that 
as of 1960, 15 years after World War II, 
American long-range rocketry is in some 
respects matched or surpassed by the So- 
viets. What is remarkable is how rapidly the 
ICBM and IRBM programs of the United 
States have advanced in less than 6 years.t 

Even the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, in summing up their study of prog- 
ress of the Atlas and Polaris missiles, con- 
cluded that “the fact is that both projects 
are progressing at a highly satisfactory rate 
and that there is no doubt in either the Air 
Force or the Navy that their respective 
missiles will be operational on or about their 
scheduled dates” and that “both the Air 
Force and the Navy have achieved an out- 
standing record in the planning, organiza- 
tion and management of their respective 
research and development missile programs. 

Once missiles prove out, the Administra- 
tion has been quick to expand and speed 
up successful programs. In March and April 
of 1960, the Defense Department added $90 
million to the Atlas program, $27 million 
to long-range Minuteman appropriations, 
and $153 million to the Polaris IRBM pro- 
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gram; all for the fiscal 1961 budget. For 
that matter, President Eisenhower, contrary 
to the notions of his critics, added almost 
half a billion dollars to the Air Force sub- 
mission for missile procurement for fiscal 
1961, from $2.610 billion to $3.024 billion 
in his budget estimate. 

Clearly, Administration policy has been 
to rectify past mistakes and errors of judg- 
ment in previous estimates, upgrading where 
the probability exists of benefits accruing 
for our deterrent program. Our missile pro- 
gram is now at a more than adequate level. 
General Lemnitzer testified that “there was 
general agreement on the overall ICBM, or 
Polaris-type program—retaliatory missile 
program, let us put it that way,” when ques- 
tioned by Congressman Ford as to the opin- 
fom of the Joint Chiefs on the adequacy of 
the ICBM program for fiscal 1961.* 

In answer to “numbers critics,” General 
Thomas White said on January 31, 1960, that 
though the Russians may be ahead in mis- 
Biles, in the whole defense picture “I don’t 
think we're behind at all. * * * The US. 
missile program and our defense program 
is a properly balanced one, in my opinion, 
and will continue to give us the deterrent 
capability we desire.” * 

The same day, Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Gates, while admitting that Russia 
will have slightly more missiles until we 
start catching up in 1962, said “we believe 
we are in a first rate, first position compared 
with Russia. We are expanding our missile 
Pp * * * putting missiles in our 
bombing force and bringing into operation 
Polaris submarines which we believe will off- 
set any so-called missile gap, at least from 
the point of view of the validity of our 
deterrent.” 5 

Therefore, because of the difference in the 
needs of Russia and the United States, and 
because of our concentration on a balanced 
deterrent force, a numbers game is mere 
nonsense and, in a sense, our failure to pour 
money and men into indiscriminate crash 
programs for missiles is not only due to the 
unfeasibility and waste of such a program, 
but is also a measured decision. 

In answer to questioning of Representa- 
tive Manon, who asked, “is it not correct to 
say that the so-called ICBM gap has been 
more or less deliberate in view of the many 
circumstances in the defense picture?” 
General White replied, “I think that is cor- 
rect, everything considered.” Mr. Manon 
continued, “Would it have been better if we 
had gone crashing through and been able to 
match missile for missile in the interconti- 
mental ballistic missile field?” General 
White replied, “I do not believe that with 
our lead in really good manned aircraft that 
it meed have been closed. I do not regret 
that we have not done it.* 

Why? For one reason, Russia has much 
more need to build ICBM’s than the United 
States." Since they are by nature most lia- 
ble to commit a surprise attack, a missile 
is a more useful weapon for them, but merely 
one of several weapons systems in our deter- 
rent posture. Russia does not have the ad- 
vantage of a circling ring of bases from 
which to launch IRBM’s, nor Polaris sub- 
marines to lob missiles from underwater 
onto enemy shores; thus must concentrate 
on longer-range missiles. The lack of bal- 
anced forces and deficiencies in aircraft car- 
riers, manned bombers and amphibious 
forces has further made Russia a one- 
‘Weapons-system nation, and spurred them 
to concentrate on missile research, develop- 
ment and production. 


Despite the claims of the missile 


critics, several of our military leaders feel. 


that we have developed an overkill in retal- 
jatory forces. On page 330 of volume I of 
the House Defense Appropriations hearings 
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for fiscal 1960, General Taylor testified that 
“when I add together all those vehicles ca- 
pable of delivering the atomic retaliatory 
attack, in my judgment the aggregate is ex- 
cessive to the requirements.” This despite 
his recent conclusion that “there indeed is 
such a gap which * * * has a most signifi- 
cant bearing on military security.”* Gen- 
eral Pate, Admiral Burke and General Twin- 
ing agreed in many ways with his fiscal year 
1960 opinions in their testimony. 

- The ultimate answer to the miss#He gap 
critics is that you can play the numbers 
game in many ways and come out with al- 
most any ratio you choose. Do you count 
the Polaris or not? Do you include the air- 
the 
Snark? Do you use the capabilities of the 
Soviet ICBM force, or their actual inten- 
tions? Do you include factors like harden- 
ing, early warning, mobility and accuracy? 
Nothing detracts from the fact that any 
missile gap ratio is a guess based on the as- 
sumptions of the guessor. 

Even with an agreed ratio, the missile gap, 
closing though it may be, is a false index of 
the relative power of two nations with 
widely divergent needs and backgrounds. 
We include the ICBM as only one element in 
an overall military capability which takes 
advantage of control of the seas, regional al- 
liances throughout the free world, superior 
bombing forces and other strong poirits. 
Thus we limit our first-generation ICBM 
production and concentrate on the Minute- 
man and other missiles of the future. 


Basically, then, our strength is superior 
to that of the Soviet Union, changing the 
critic’s quizzing to the more fogical question 
of whether Russia can ever catch up with us 
in overall deterrent capability. 


MODERNIZATION 


One of the key issues of modern defense 
is the problem of modernization, especially 
in view of personnel problems of today. The 
Eisenhower administration has consistently 
planned for modern weapons systems, strat- 
egy and transportation devices to greatly 
increase the combat strength of fighting 
utrits. 

The Department of Defense has done much 
to accelerate research and development on 
@ scale which would meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge in the modern arms race. An Assistant 
Secretary of Defense was provided for ree 
search and development under the reorgani- 
zation plan of 1953 while a 1956 proposal to 
provide research and development assistant 
secretaries for each of the services failed to 
win congressional approval. We find that in 
fiscal 1955 only $3.4 billion was spent for 
overall Department of Defense support of 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
‘work as compared to.a request of $5.2 billion 
in the 1957 budget. This request was over 
twice the estimated annual expenditure for 
research and development by private in- 
dustry. Much use has been made of uni- 
versity and private research organizations on 
@ constant contract basis in pushing this 
enviable record forward.*° 


ARMY 


In the past 6 years much has been accom- 
Plished toward the adaptation of nuclear 
weapons to tactical use, along with develop- 
ment of new conventional weapons, as well. 
The older “square” division of infantry or- 
ganization, more suitable for the time of 
trench warfare, has been converted to pen- 
tomic divisions, with five combat groups, 
organized around five rifle companies. Thus 
@ change has been made in the interest of 
mobility of movement, especially by air, re- 
sulting in a reflection of Army adaptation of 
tactical doctrines to the nuclear age. 

4s the Army has become more modern- 
ized, its combat-effective ratio has increased 
greatly. After the Korean conflict, the Army 
had a total of 567,000 combat troops as com- 
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pared to 966,000 others, a ratio of 1:1.7. 

the end of fiscal 1956, this ratio had been 
reduced to 1:1.1, almost parity.= This ratio 
between combat and support forces, almost 
an exactly balanced force has led to cuts in 
the noncombat forces and more effective use 
of Army personnel, even though plans for 
fiscal 1961 only approached a 1:1.4 ratio. 

One of the big issues of defense today is 
the claim by some Army spokesmen that 
modernization has been held up by the lack 
of available funds. In 1960, the Army pre- 
sented a shopping list of equipment that 
would be bought to expedite the moderniza- 
tion of the Army if additional funds were 
made available, Included were battlegroup 
assault weapons and ammunition, combat 
vehicles, artillery; air mobility, missiles and. 
rockets (Pershing, Honest John, Little John, 
Hawk, Redeye, and Davy Crockett), com- 
munications and electronic equipment and ~ 
tactical vehicles. The total cost of the 
shopping list for 1 year in added funds 
would be, by the Army estimate, $928 mil- 
lion.” 

Actually, a sound program has been de. 
veloped which provides significant quantities 
of equipment in all of these fields, and which 
is based on an overall view of modern forces 
which takes into account needs of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force alike, 
In this orderly improvement of Army capa- 
bilities, both conventional and nuclear Army 
procurement has been raised to $1.5 billion 
in recommendations for fiscal 1961, as com. 
pared to just over $1 billion 2 years before, 
It is significant that in the Army ordnance 
and vehicle procurement activity (the bulk 
of ground force modernization) the 1961 
level is over 300 percent of the 1959 figure, 
In the research and development account, 
the gateway to future modernization, almost 
three-quarters of a $1 billion plus Army R, 
& D. budget for fiscal 1961 is devoted to 
support of all ‘:problems facing the mainte. 
nance of a modern Army. - 

In looking at what this money is already 
buying for the Army, we find first of ail that 
missiles have been accented. First deliveries 
will take place in 1961 of the Davy Crockett 
(man-carried, nuclear capable rocket for the 
use of frontline troops), Little John Rocket 
(lightweight and air transportable) and Ser- 
geant missile (larger and longer-range), 
Initial procurement of the Redeye is pro- 
vided for in the fiscal 1961 budget, with that 
portable missile earmarked for the defense 
of forces in the field against low-flying air- 
craft. Finally, new deliveries in the com- 
ing year will increase inventory of the Hawk 
surface-to-air missile, providing field forces 
with a mobile defense against aircraft and 
air-breathing missiles. 

Small arms modernization has been accel- 
erated to the point where the Army will 
receive some 180,000 new M-14 NATO-stand- 
ard 7.12 millimeter rifles and 15,000 17.62 
millimeter machine guns in 1961, with the 
budget also allowing for procurement of 
another 120,000 rifles and 12,000 machine 
guns. Acquisition of surveillance drones, 
modern helicopters, and the Mohawk turbo- 
prop observation aircraft will allow for great- 
er battlefield surveillance, while procurement 
of the lightweight M-113 armored person- 
nel carrier, two types of improved helicop- 
ters, and the Caribou transport aircraft, 
along with 21,500 trucks, tractors and jeeps, 
will enhance greatly tactical mobility. 

A few years back, constant criticism was 
heard of the World War II vintage tanks and 
artillery still in use by the Army. During 
fiscal 1961 alone, 720 new M-60 tanks armed 
with 105 millimeter high velocity guns and 
equipped with a longer range diesel engine 
‘will be delivered, while the new budget pro- 
vides for a continuation of this procurement 
along with first procurement purchasing of 
@ new family of self-propelied artillery pieces. 

In addition to this, action by the House 
of Representatives for fiscal 1961 added some 
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$207 million to the Army modernization 
am, which will allow the Army to pro- 
cure additional quantities of the new M-14 
rifle together with ammunition for the rifle 
and the new 7.62 millimeter machine gun, 
600 additional armored personnel carriers, 
300 additional battle tanks with supporting 
ammunition and fire control equipment, ad- 
ditional artillery pieces with necessary sup- 
porting equipment and’ ammunition, over 
6,000 additional Davy Grockett ‘weapon 
systems and 13,000 additional 115 mili- 
meter chemical rockets and multiple 
launchers.” 74 
NAVY 
The complexity of Navy modernization 
was best expressed by Admiral Burke, who 
stated that “we are going from props to jets, 
from oil burners to nuclear reactors, from 
subsonic to supersonic, from TNT to nuclear 


. weapons, from conventional shells to mis- 


siles, from atmosphere to space.” “ 

Specific examples of Navy modernization 
include the commissioning of the Nautilus 
in 1955—bringing a new age of ship propul- 
sion. Since then nuclear power has been 
used whenever combat advantages justify 
the additional cost, as in the use of nuclear 
aircraft carriers. Cruisers and submarines 
have been equipped with the Regulus I, a 
surface-to-surface weapon, and more recent 
improvements of that missile. 

The 1960 operational status of the Polaris 
submarine means that our vessels can carry, 
submerged in the ocean depths, 16 missiles, 
each capable of destroying a good-sized city. 
It is relatively invulnerable to ICBM attack 
and thus forms a great part of our retaliatory 
capability. While original proposals were 
geared to progressive expansion of our 
Polaris force at a minimum rate of 3 per 
year, recent modifications by the President 
and by the Department of Defense have led 
to an expanded Polaris program, completely 
financing 14 submarines and partially financ- 
ing 7, and thus providing for a 21-subma- 
rine program which will add 336 Polaris 
missiles to the strategic forces of the 
United States. 

In propulsive power, the Albacore-type 
submarine with a hull designed for mini- 
mum underwater resistance has meant that 
its speed and maneuverability under water 
is greater than anything that we have had 
before. When combined with nuclear- 
propulsion power, a new field has been 
Opened up for naval vessels to operate under 
water. Present emphasis in the Navy is on 
antisubmarine warfare. Secretary Thomas 
told the Senate Armed Services Committee 
in 1956 that “this problem receives our 
highest, our best, and our constant atten- 
tion.” 8 The House took this problem most 
seriously as well, adding $321 million to the 
defense budget for fiscal 1961 for ASW in 
financing three nuclear attack submarines, 
two destroyer escort vessels, and financing 
a high priority research efforts in this 

It is fairly evident that House action in 
adding some one-half billion dollars to the 
Navy modernization and development pro- 
gram for fiscal 1961 takes note of the im- 
oe of seapower and control of the seas 

uring any future general or limited war. 
The $293 million saved by their deletion of 
&n aircraft carrier which had been requested 
may still be reversed by Senate action, and 
most of those who view the Polaris and car- 
rier as complementary units feel that both 
are needed even in times of nuclear wars. 

AIR FORCE 


While the Army has increased battlefield 
mobility and capability, the Air Force has 
achieved a similarly spectacular change and 
adjustment in the art of warfare, “In 
adaptation of jet power to produce higher 
———— 
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speeds and altitudes, development of air re- 
fueling to make two-way intercontinental 
operations feasible, and greatly improved 
weapons systems in the field of strategic air 
warfare, modernization of the Air Force has 
been especially significant. 

In 1953, our strategic retaliatory forces 
consisted of propeller-driven B-36’s and 
some medium-range B-47’s. Today the B- 
$36’s have been replaced by B-52 jets, and 
supersonic B-58’s are augmenting our B-47 
striking power. Since the feasibility of 
lightweight nuclear warheads became evi- 
dent in early 1954, thousands of smaller land 
and carrier-based aircraft also acquired a 
nuclear capability. 

Our long-range bombers are supported by 
a fleet of refueling tanker aircraft, and are 
being equipped with Hound Dog air-to-sur- 
face missiles which can be launched hun- 
dreds of miles from their targets. When the 
Sidewinder comes into operation, this dis- 
tance can be approximately doubled. Thus 
planes can disorganize defenses from a dis- 
tance, come in with safety, and perform their 
missions still carrying a payload several times 
greater than an Atlas missile. 

Research and development continue on the 
B-70 prototype program. Problems of large 
airframes and propulsion systems at Mach 
3 (three times the speed of sound) are now 
being explored with future consideration of 
this plane as a weapons system, though many 
doubt its advantage over the B-58 against 
the ground defenses of 1965, 1967, or 1968, 
when varied estimates have been made as to 
the operational date of such a system. By 
1965, as well, four systems of ICBM’s will be 
operational, thus raising the issue of wea- 
pons systems competition and duplication. 

Air Force modernization also looks to the 
future. Besides expansion of forces equip- 
ped with the Atlas, Titan and eventually the 
Minuteman ICBM, a progressive buildup to 
three wings is planned for forces equipped 
with the B—58 supersonic bomber. Our mix 
of Matador-Mace missile squadrons will go 
completely to the Mace missile by 1962, com- 
pleting the oper:tional setup of four squad- 
rons. It should be noted that the Mace mis- 
sile by far exceeds the total explosive power 
expended against all Axis military targets in 
Europe during World War II. 

Thus we see that today an intensive pro- 
gram is underway to expand and improve 
all elements presently giving us superiority 
over the Russians, while progressing through 
the research stage on new projects to con- 
tinue this. In research and development as 
in procurement, the most modern and effec- 
tive techniques and equipment possible are 
being provided for our Armed Forces here 
and abroad, 

U.S. CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Obviously, the first line of U.S. continental 
defense is the deterrence of war through a 
strong retaliatory force capable of discour- 
aging aggression. An aggressor seeking to 
destroy the United States would first need to 
insure that we could not retaliate wih force 
great enough to cripple his own warmaking 
potential. Through our primary goals of de- 
fense policies, we seek to assure a strong de- 
terrent which will make continental defense 
an unneeded luxury. 

However, for several reasons, the United 
States finds it necessary to develop a strong 
continental defense system, both now and 
in the future. For one thing, the usual as- 
sumption is that we will never be an inten- 
tional aggressor, making it necessary to pro- 
vide the means by which our defense can 
soften blows to the point where we could 
develop and deliver a devastating counter- 
attack. Also, the fact is that the first nation 
that develops a highly effective defense 
‘against aircraft and missile attacks would 
thus have the ability to threaten war with- 
out fear of major retaliation. 

This may be an impossibility, due to the 
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initiative possessed by the offensive in both 
technological development and choice of the 
time, place and method of attack. At any 
rate, many now feel that there is a posst- 
bility of a weapons system to deal with 
ICBM’s, even though these experts doubt 
mastery of such a system. Certainly the 
potential loss to the United States through a 
missile attack is so great that any measures 
to try to alleviate the damage from such an 
attack are worthwhile. General Partridge, 
the commander in chief of CONAD, stated in 
1956 that, if air defenses were strong enough, 
losses to an enemy trying to get through 
would act as a deterrent other than mere 
fear of retaliation. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that he was speaking pri- 
marily about manned bombers and defenses 
against them, though many feel our greatest 
threat is currently still from this source.¥ 

While the search for antigravity screens, 
antimissile beams, and antimissile missiles 
goes on in the field of research and develop- 
ment, the United States has also tried to 
combine the elements of continental defense 
under one master plan. Establishment of 
the CONAD (Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand) has led to a vast complex of radar 
warning nets stretching across the northern 
edge of the continent and extending down 
across the Atlantic and Pacific approaches. 
One BMEWS (ballistic missile early warning 
system) station will be in operation during 
calendar 1960 and another next year. Giving 
us warning of ballistic missiles on their 
way toward us will permit us to launch a 
retaliatory strike. Long-range radars will be 
able to detect an enemy ICBM at about the 
midpoint of its trajectory. The MIDAS early 
warning system, under accelerated develop=- 
ment, would be able to detect enemy ICBM’s 
at “blast-off” time, thus giving us 30 minutes 
warning instead of 15, enabling a very large 
part of our bomber and missile forces to be 
on the way with counterstrike force. The 
evaluation and coordination of information 
secured from various aspects of our cone 
tinental defense system by SAGE (semiauto- 
matic ground environment) has* increased 
the capability of our air defense system 
by a factor of something like 5 or 10. 

If a manned aircraft attack should come, 
nuclear-capable surface-to-air missiles, such 
as the Nike-Hercules and Bomarc, as well 
as all-weather supersonic interceptors armed 
with air-to-air missiles (some with atomic 
warheads) all stand ready to repel the at- 
tack. In the case of missiles, of course, the 
problem has been accented. In efforts to de- 
velop an effective ICBM defense, development 
work has been underway for some time on 
the Nike-Zeus system, as well as on the 
Bomarc B and advanced Defender project, 
which tries to explore detection, warning, 
tracking, discrimination, and destruction of 
missiles on a new basis. 

Some time ago, the Army established an 
aggressive antimissile program,” under their 
responsibility for point defense as contrasted 
with the Air Force area defense concept. 
Through fiscal 1961, over $1 billion has been 
provided for our most advanced effort for 
an effective antimissile defense. As of now, 
many problems remain. A range of only 75 
nautical miles is provided, thus creating the 
need for Nike-Zesus installations in great 
numbers. Prospects of the Nike-Zeus, to 
some, look brightest as far as spot defense 
of a relatively few vital targets from a rela- 
tively primitive missile attack.* 

Since Nike-Zeus relies on the same general 
concepts of active terminal defenses as does 
the Nike-Hercules, skepticism has been 
aroused as to its effectiveness against swarms 
of warheads approaching targets at speeds of 
250 miles per minute along with confusing 
and disrupting devices.® Though the Army 
requested $1.5 billion for Nike-Zeus for fiscal 
1961, it was cut to research and development 
money of $302 million by the Secretary of 
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Defense on the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs, a difference of over $1.2 billion.” 
To go into production at this time was 
thought impossible by these experts along 
with the Appropriations Subcommittee and, 
for that matter, the House of Representa- 
tives. 

O. M. Gale, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, stated in a letter of April 
19, 1960, that “we still don’t know whether 
this system is really going to work, and if it 
does work, whether it will work well enough 
to justify the investment of the $15 billion 
or more that would be required. It seems 
prudent to withhold our decision until our 
problems are licked.” 

However, as stated previously, we must 
continue to try to find a defensive counter 
to actual and potential offensive threats, as 
“desperate and disastrous consequences could 
accrue to the side whose opponent first pro- 
duced a highly effective aircraft and missile 
defense.” # 

Besides early warning systems and supple- 
mentary 15- and 30-minute alerts, and over 
and above the need for active defense against 
bombers and missiles alike, the administra- 
tion has concentrated to date on so-called 
passive defenses such as hardening and dis- 
persal of our retaliatory weapons and civil 
defense policies to more or less harden our 
population in an organized fashion in under- 
ground shelters. 

We plan to expand forces equipped with 
Atlas missiles to a total of 13 squadrons by 
1968. All but the first of these squadrons 
will be hardened in underground sites and 
dispersed. In 1961, forces equipped with 
the Titan ICBM will become operational, 
with that force built up to 14 squadrons 
sometime in 1963, all in hardened bases. 
When “in-silo” launched capabilities and 
storable fuels are added to the Titan, we 
will be even better prepared to meet the 
threat of a sudden enemy ICBM attack. 

Recent administration action included 
planning for 12 missiles on launchers at each 
of the last 6 Atlas squadrons rather than 
the previously planned 9. One reason why 
this is important is the subsequent raising 
of the number of attacking missiles required 
for the destruction of our retaliatory force. 
Murphy estimated in April 1959, that if the 
Soviets attained an ICBM of high reliability 
(less than 2 miles accuracy) and a 2-mega- 
ton warhead by 1962, at least 13 such mis- 
siles would have to be launched at a hard- 
ened ICBM site to provide a 90-percent prob- 
ability of its destruction; or a salvo of 1,500 
missiles to destroy the then-programed U.S. 
force of 110 Titan hardened and dispersed 
missiles. With a missile accuracy of only 3 
miles by 1962, the total number required to 
take out the Titan force would increase 
to 6,000. Recent expansion of planned At- 
las and Titan squadrons would raise that 
number to a figure even farther from the 
scope of reality. 

The administration has been careful to 
disperse and harden Atlas and Titan squad- 
rons rather than merely to try to match 
numbers with the Soviet. A large number 
of cumbersome first-generation ICBM’s, es- 
pecially if deployed in fixed, unprotected po- 
sitions above ground, is hardly the answer 
to the problem, and would expose the mis- 
sile to easy destruction by enemy ICBM’s. 

Thus we will concentrate on second-gen- 
eration, solid-fuel ICBM’s like the Minute- 
man, which will be moved around the United 
States on railroad cars, and which will be 
capable of survival even when deployed in 
fixed, but well-dispersed and hardened, un- 
derground sites. Starting in 1963, forces 
equipped with the Minuteman ICBM’s will 
become operational, and some hint that it 
may be much sooner than this, 
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Our mix of continental defense compo- 
nents were further implemented by action 
of the House Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee this year. Funds were provided 
in the bill for both the ballistic missile early 
warning system, to detect and track missiles 
once they are well on the way to targets; 
and for the Midas early warning system to 
provide almost instantaneous warning 
through a satellite project to detect mass 
missile launching. The committee provided 
extra funds for the Midas, Samos, and Dis- 
coverer space projects. On May 24, 1960, a 
Midas test satellite was orbited and drew at- 
tention as a “spy satellite” in light of the 
then-recent U-2 spy plane incident. 

The committee provided an increase in 
airborne alert funds, not for the purpose 
of instituting such an alert, but for “the 
procurement, storage, and distribution of the 
extra engines, spare part stocks and supplies 
that would be necessary to susiain the ac- 
celerated rate of aircraft operation should it 
become necessary. . 

Re-evaluation of the air defense program 
by the Air Force and Department of Defense 
in February 1960, resulted in a voluntary re- 
duction of $381.1 million in funds for the 
Bomarc-B program. Further reductions 
were instituted by the committee, which 
were applied in the amount of $215 million 
to fighter planes as replacements for Bo- 
marc missiles. Combined with continued re- 
search on the Bomarc and Nike-Zeus, the 
procurement of an additional two squadrons 
of F-106 fighter aircraft, fully equipped and 
ready for operation, establishes a much more 
desirable move “from the standpoint of an 
overall defense posture.”* Added to this, 
of course, are the consistent efforts being 
made by the OCDM and other groups to in- 
crease awareness and adequacy of civil de- 
fense operations, 

Johns Hopkins’ report concludes that “a 
high degree of national security is~ likely 
to remain an objective unattainable by mili- 
tary means during the next decade.” * How- 
ever, we will continue to emphasize research 
toward this end, and meanwhile will depend 
on our ability to deter an enemy from using 
his strategic weapons, destroying them be- 
fore they can be used, and protecting our 
retaliatory power by the dispersal, multipli- 
cation, and mobilization of our weapons 
systems. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


It was definite at the outset of the Eisen- 
hower administration that something would 
be done about the poor organizational setup 
of the Defense Establishment. The National 
Security Act of 1947 had added the will of 
Congress toward @ degree of unification, but 
had resulted in a unique compromise of a 
federated agency coordinating separate exec- 
utive departments. Amendments in 1949 at 
least converted our National Military Estab- 
lishment into an executive department and 
gave the Secretary of Defense more control 
over the departments and more assistance 
through an Under Secretary and Comptroller. 

Conflicts over the roles and missions of the 
Armed Forces continued even after the Key 
West and Newport agreements. Extent of 
naval air operations, size of the Marine Corps, 
delivery of the atomic bomb, controversies 
between advocates of the B-36 and of the 
supercarrier, and subsequent questions over 
obvious duplications in the fields of anti- 
aircraft guided missiles and the IRBM led to 
disputes which exploded far beyond the 
Pentagon. 

A memorandum by the Secretary of De- 
fense on November 26, 1956, angered some 
but resolved many of the interservice dis- 


‘putes. Based on previous statements of mis- s 
sions and on 9 years of operating experience 


under the National Security Act of 1947, it 
clarified and interpreted roles and missions 
to a much higher degree, 
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In air defense, for example, the Army was 
assigned responsibility for point defense 
(with appropriate missiles such as the Nike- 
Zeus and Talos) while the Air Force wag 
made responsible for area defense (including 
the Bomarc system). Operational employ- 
ment of the IRBM was left to the Navy and 
Air Force for sea and land systems, respec. 
tively, which served to end the duplication 
of Jupiter and Thor development up to that 
time, and paved the way for successful work 
on the Polaris project. Finally, the directive 
differentiated between the battlefield air 
missions of the Army (observation, liaison, 
combat transportation, etc.) and the airlift, 
tactical reconnaissance, and combat air sup- 
port responsibilities of the Air Force.” These 
decisions eliminated many duplications and 
pointed the way ahead for more sure devel- 
opment in the future. 

Controversies, however, continued over 
such matters as tactical air support, the ade- 
quacy of the airlift for Army ground forces, 
antimissile missiles, control of IRBM’s, and 
carrier versus land-based aviation, much of 
it caused by elements that resulted from the 
failure of many to accept the new order. 
This served to bring into clearer, sharper 
focus the need for new legislation spelling 
out details of a more effective, reorganized 
Department of Defense. 

Launching of the Soviet sputnik served to 
bring matters to a head, as did recommen- 
dations of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee on January 27, 1958, which called 
for reorganization to prevent duplications; 
complex, unrealistic civilian controls; and 
interservice. rivalry against the public 
interest." 

On April 8, the President offered Congress 
@ plan for defense reorganization that would 
unify strategic planning, form our fighting 
forces into unified commands, streamline 
military command channels, give the Joint 
Chiefs professional military assistance, and 
expand control by the Secretary of Defense 
over research and development. Among the 
specific recommendations made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower included several Executive 
actions as well as legislation to remove ob- 
stacles to the full unity of our commands, 
remove limits on the size of the Joint Staff, 
remove the restriction on voting by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, remove any 
statutory authority vesting responsibility 
for military operations in officials other 
than the Secretary of Defense, eliminate 
provisions for separate administration of 
the military departments and reduce the ~ 
Assistant Secretaries in number from nine 
to seven. e: 

It is interesting to note that the Presl- 
dent’s legislative request included mostly 
negative things, while his Executive orders 
were aimed at strengthening and broaden- 
ing in a positive way. His specific legisla- 
tion was introduced as H.R. 11958 and S. 
3649, while H.R. 11001, on the other hand, 
expressed the views of Chairman Vinson and 
two other members of the House Armed 
Services Committee. Differences between 
proposals concentrated around the powers 
to be given to the Secretary of Defense, the 
separate entities of the military depart- 
ments, and the type of military staff to be 
furnished the Secretary of Defense.” To 
some, the issue devolved into a fundamental 
checks-and-balances problem. The result- 
ing legislation was a compromise, but & 
forward-moving one. 

The President got much of what he had 
requested, but Congress gave in most reluc- 
tantly on points hinting at transfer of con- 
stitutional authority of the legislative 
branch, or at weakening of the ties of the 
separate services. The Secretary of Defense 
was strengthened in many ways: for exam- 
ple, the services did not have to be sepa- . 
rately administered but had to be separately 
organized. However, Congress did not re- 
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section 202(a) (6) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 which permitted any Serv- 
ice Secretary or Chief of Staff to present to 
Congress any suggested recommendation— 
an avenue, incidentally, which General 
Taylor never chose to use, despite its 
availability. 

Provisions of the Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1958 * plus the direc- 
tive issued by Secretary McElroy on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, put into effect several changes 
coordinating and tightening our defense es- 
tablishment., In hearings held on the de- 
fense budget in each House during the early 
months of 1960, Secretary Gates, General 
Twining, and other top Defense Department 
Officials expressed cautious satisfaction over 
early experiences with the new organization, 
and announced no requests for changes at 
that time, preferring to let the new law and 
directives operate for more than a year be- 
fore offering new suggestions. This is in 
sharp contrast to the suggestions of some 
who would change the new establishment be- 
fore the new ideas were given adequate 
testing. 

One result of the 1958 reorganization was 
a greater accent on research and develop- 
ment work, with the establishment of the 
@ffice of the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering as the principal advisor to 
the Secretary of Defense. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were given a staff similar in organ- 
ization to that of the unified commanders 
instead of the old system of committees, 
groups, and working teams. Thus the cum- 
bersome command system has been chan- 
neled into a direction which would leave the 
JCS to deal with matters of command and 
would leave support and administration to 
the military departments. Formation of 
ARPA (Advanced Research Projects Agency) 
and ‘creation of a Director of Guided Missiles 
showed the emphasis on space and the at- 
tempts to eliminate previous duplication on 
missile and rocket projects. 

As is usual with such orders and laws, 
gome were convinced that the change had 
gone too far, and many felt that there still 
remained too much rivalry and too little 
coordination. In retrespect, it seems that 
the resulting changes were most beneficial 
and marked a true legislative process com- 
promise wherein executive and legislative 
differences resulted in functional effects. 
Donnelly states that the result was to 
“amend the original Key West-Newport 
agreements to bring them into consonance 
with the latest concepts and laws for organ- 
izing and insuring our national defense.” ™ 
This major change is over and above the 
usual improvements in defense financing, 
procurement policies, fiscal policies, and na- 
tional stockpiling, which have gone on 
through the entire Administration. 

Criticisms continued, however. General 
Taylor has particularly suggested changes in 
his “Uncertain Trumpet,” despite his favor- 
ably worded testimony on the Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1958." However, all his 
suggestions would interpose more persons 
and committees between levels of present 
administration ,or would change the defense 
organization which has not as yet been given 
an adequate test. 

Secretary Gates has already put into prac- 
tice several improvements in organization 
by gradual implementation, though in of- 
fice less than a year. Other suggestions, 
less earth shaking than General Taylor’s 
but perhaps sounder in practical effect, have 
been offered. Most experts recognize the 
need for a sort of review board to choose 
ultimate priorities and budgetary guidelines 
on a level separated from control by the ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of the Budget, or 
congressional pressures. However, to place 
such a board in the chain of command, as 
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would Taylor, merely would lead to more 
confusion and disorganization, as well as the 
probability of added duplication of author- 
ity and responsibility. 

Speaking before the Electronics Industries 
Association’ ‘“‘Defense Market Planning Sem- 
inar” in Washington, D.C., ranking minority 
member of the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
Committee, Representative GrraLp R. Forp, 


Jr., suggested, among other things, “the - 


establishment, by legislation if necessary, of 
an independent and continuing National De- 
fense Planning Group, which would encom- 
pass or have within it knowledgeable repre- 
sentatives from industry, from the executive, 
and military branches of the Government, 
and the legislative.” ** Others have sug- 
gested that such a group could be part of 
the staffing of the Joint Chiefs. At any 
rate, thoughts such as this and such as the 
ideas of Secretary Gates that he take more 
responsibility in screening industry claims 
in the choice of products for procurement 
and in meeting with the Joint Chiefs on 
knotty subjects and problems, are positive 
steps in the process of evolution of Defense 
Department organization to the point we are 
all striving to reach. 

With the legislative and executive man- 
dates we have had since 1953 for this pur- 
pose, and with the suggestions now being of- 
fered for change within these basic frame- 
works, we may be sure that Defense De- 
partment organization will continue to keep 
up with the times, balancing unification with 
service identification, and service rivalry in 
its healthy aspects as against duplication 
and overlapping on the other. 


U.S. MILITARY CAPABILITIES—1960 AND BEYOND 


In summarizing American defense posture 
and in comparing it with Soviet capabilities 
now and in the future, it seems that the 
basic orientation depends upon what book 
your interests dictate or on what authority 
you study. The reader has the choice among 
those who criticize our defense policies to- 
day and see a@ rosy picture from 1964 on; 
those who downgrade both our capabilities 
and our potentialities; and those who feel 
our defense is adequate as a deterrent to war 
today and that it will be in the measurable 
future. 

A reason for this difference in both di- 
rection and shading of thinking about de- 
fense might lie in the fact that for un- 
classified details on U.S.-Soviet comparisons 
today the student must roam far and wide. 
Even classified estimates rarely attempt pre- 
dictions beyond the next 4 or 5 years.* Per- 
haps the best method of comparison would 
be to sketch the present capability of Ameri- 
can and Soviet forces in both general and 
specific terms, and then to detail as much 
as possible new systems now undergoing re- 
search and development in our military 
planning. 

ARMY 


The Soviet Army today is composed of 
roughly 2% million men, organized into 
about 175 line divisions. On January 13, 
1960, Premier Khrushchev announced that 
Russia would cut its conventional armed 
force one-third as a result of their buildup 
in nuclear rocket striking force. “Khrush- 
chev set present strength of the Soviet armed 
forces at 3,623,000 men and said they could 
be slashed by 1,200,000 because of what he 
called Russia’s growing rocket superi- 
ority.” * 

Though the Soviet divisions (tank, mech- 
anized, and rifle) range in size from 12,500 
to 15,000 men, not all are maintained at full 
strength. Some estimates credit the Soviet 
with 60 percent combat-ready divisions, im- 
plying that combat would require substan- 
tial personnel augmentation in 40 percent 
of these divisions. 

Committee testimony showed that as of 
November 1, 1958, Russia had 175 divisions 
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and the Soviet bloc 217, for a total of 392. 
Their 7,800,000 men compare to our 6 mil- 
lion free world and Allied strength. Some 
committee members were puzzled as to how 
we could be within 2 million of Soviet 
strength with about half as many divisions, 
but the smaller size of the Russian division 
coupled with the number of skeleton Soviet 
divisions were mentioned as explanations.™® 

Further information leads us to believe 
that Soviet ground forces have been com- 
pletely modernized since the end of World 
War II. Army sources claim that the Soyiet 
Army has on hand “modern material to equip 
its 175 line divisions and to support them 
in combat. * * * including that required 
to fight either nuclear or conventional wars 
anywhere on the Eurasian or Middle East 
landmass. In quality they about equal our 
modern equipment—they lag behind us in 
some items, have drawn even on some, and 
surpass us in others.** General Twining, in 
evaluating the fighting strength and attack 
superiority of the Soviet, assured the com- 
mittee that Russia had a sufficient force to 
launch an attack and maintain it.” * 

Soviet ground troops are supplied with a 
group of 7.62 mm. small arms, the identical 
caliber of weapons with which we now equip 
our own _ground forces. Besides 50-ton- 
heavy tanks with 122 mm. guns, tactical 
amphibious vehicles include 15%4 ton light 
tanks with 76 mm. guns, while the T-54 
medium tank uses the 100 mm. gun. Of the 
surface-to-surface rockets and missiles, the 
Soviets have at least 4, ranging from the 
“Honest John” type rocket with a 15-mile 
range to tactical missiles with a range of over 
300 miles. 

There are some problems the Russians 
must meet in nonmilitary fields. Drinking 
water barrels, dishes being washed by hand, 
men detached to process cabbage, and mili- 
tary men carrying firewood for stoves in 
their barracks all do little to conserve scarce 
manpower.” 

Revisions have been made to possible re- 
turn to the territorial system of military 
organization which existed in the Soviet 
Union prior to 1939. This would mean that 
the majority of ground personnel would be- 
come part-time soldiers—similar to our Re- 
serve or National Guard. This, together with 
the proposed reduction in armed forces, 
shows graphically the personnel problems re- 
sulting from requirements for farm labor, 
problems of low worker productivity and the 
losses in. male population due to the 
staggering toll of death during World War If 
and the subsequent drop in the birth 
rate.% 

As compared to this, our Army needs are 
substantially different from those of the So- 
viet. We do not need to patrol our borders 
with unfriendly nations, nor maintain con- 
trol of restless satellites. All our ground 
forces are ready to respond to limited or 
general war demands. 

Our Army and Marine forces of 1,045,000 
are equipped with modern, mobile nuclear- 
capable missiles in addition to a complete 
arsenal of conventional weapons. A good 
portion of these forces are deployed in ad- 
vance positions around the Communist bloc, 
and are backed up by ready forces in the 
continental United States, and by Reserve 
forces ranked at their highest level of readi- 
ness in peacetime history. Support by 3 air 
wings of the Marine Corps, 33 wings of the 
Tactical Air Command of the Air Force, and 
by the carrier-based aircraft of the Navy is 
of higher quality than the Soviet Union,; 
which has no all-weather, supersonic fighter- 
bomber such as our F-105. 

Through our alliances with other nations: 
of the free world, we have access to some. 
250 bases, and additional forces sufficient to: 
set the free world strength at 5 million men, | 
air forces of 30,000 planes and sea control} 
of 2,200 combat vessels. Most estimates give, 
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credit to the contribution of our allies as 
being far more significant than that of the 
Gommunist satellite armies. 

At the end of 1961, our Army will have 14 
divisions and 25 other major units including 
9 battle groups, 5 armored cavalry regiments 
and 5 missile commands, one battle group 
and one missile command more than 
planned for the end of 1960. By the end of 
fiscal year 1961, there will be about 500 addi- 
tional helicopter and 109 more fixed wing 
aircraft in the active inventory as compared 
to June 30, 1959.% 

Committee action coupled with adminis- 
tration requests led to “a substantial in- 
crease over the 1960 level in Army aircraft 
procurement of such modern aircraft as the 
Mohawk (turboprop observation), Caribou 
(transport), Iroquois (utility helicopter) and 
Chinook (helicopter). ~The bill will also pro- 
vide for a versatile range of missile and 
rocket weapons including the solid fuel 
longer range Pershing; the shorter range 
Little John, Honest John, Sergeant and La~ 
Crosse; air defense missiles such as the Nike- 
Hercules, the Hawk and the Redeye; and the 
Davy Crockett—a man-carried nuclear weap- 
ens system. Finally, the recommended 
funds will provide for significant quantities 
of such modern equipment as the M-60 
tank, M-113 armored personnel carrier, a new 
family of self-propelled howitzers and the 
7.62 mm NATO-standard family of small 

43 

Additions of $207.6 million to the Army 
modernization will have an effect traced in 
the last section of this paper. Recent ma- 
neuvers at Fort Benning with these weapons 
illustrated the importance and magnitude 
of those weapons which will be procured 
with this sum over and above procurement 
contained in the specific recommendations 
of the President for fiscal 1961. 


The new tactical missiles and rockets com- 
pare well with Soviet procurement to date. 
The Pershing range of 700 miles more than 
doubles the range of the most powerful So- 
viet army tactical missile, while the Davy 
Crockett ean be fired in the field by one or 
two men with a range of 5,500-8,800 yards 
and @ nuclear warhead. Shoulder-fired ba- 
zooka-type rocket weapons like the Redeye 
weigh but 20 pounds but meet Army re- 
quirements for use by combat trops against 
low-fiying aircraft. The 1,275 pound Hawk 
surface-to-air missile has a range of 22 miles 
and is slated for oversea deployment by the 
Army and Marine Corps and is to be sup- 
plied to our allies. 

Development of future systems like the 
Lobber, Missile A, and Shillelagh continue 
as well. The latter, intended for vehicle- 
mounted use against armor, troops, fortifi- 
cations, etc., will be a surface-to-surface 
close support guided missile of great promise. 
Also ahead are decisions to add two Army 
surface-to-surface and three and one-half 
Army surface-to-air missile battalions to our 
oversea deployment, with conversion of seven 
other battalions from conventional to rocket 
missile capability. 

In summarizing the relative ground forces 
of the United States and the Soviet Union 
today, Secretary Gates stated that “the So- 
viet Union clearly outnumbers the United 
States, but a comparison of the ground forces 
ef the Sino-Soviet bloc with those of the 
free world allies, including the United States, 
is more favorable. It is not necessary to 
match the ground forces of the opponent on 
@ unit-by-unit basis. Our Army and Marine 
Corps make substantial contributions to our 
deterrent strength. The Army furnishes an 
important part of the shield forces in Europe 
and Korea which, with U.S. air and naval 
units in such oversea areas, provide ready 
evidence of our willingness to contribute our 
fair share of forces to the common defense 
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and our continued faith in the policy of col- 
lective security.” “ 
NAVY 


There is no doubt whatever that the United: 


States is far’superior to the Soviet Union 
in terms of global naval power. For one 
example, the U.S.S.R. has no aircraft car- 
riers and they are apparently building none. 
For the United States, four new Forrestal- 
class carriers have already been commis- 
sioned, three more are under construction, 
including the first nuclear-powered carrier, 
and another is still a possibility in the cur- 
rent budgetary process, depending on Sen- 
ate action. We have a 24-hour carrier task 
force in both the Mediterranean and in the 
Far East, backed up by additional carriers 
in the Atlantic and Pacific fleets. This is 
equivalent to the advantage Russia would 
have if they could deploy a carrier task force 
off California and in the Caribbean. As it 
is, our carrier task force is a means of main- 
taining our military presence in critical areas 
of the world far from our own shores, while 
the Soviet surface fleet is more of a defense 
power without the capability of operation at 
long distances from home bases.“ 

In nuclear power, the Soviets are estimated 
to be in the process of achieving the first op- 
erational capability with nuclear-powered 
submarines, while we have 32 nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines either in commission or un- 
der construction. While the Soviet. ice- 
breaker, the Lenin, is their first nuclear- 
powered surface ship, it is in shakedown 
status at a time when the US. mix 
includes the Savannah, a merchant 
ship, along with a nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier, guided missile frigate, and guided 
missile cruiser, all under various degrees of 
construction. 


Basically, the Soviet Navy is the second 
largest in the world, having undertaken a 
program of naval expansion since World 
War II to build up to 25 cruisers, 140 de- 
stroyers, 400-500 submarines, and an air arm 
of some 3,500 land-based aircraft. Surface 
ships are losing their importance in Soviet 
theory, with no carriers and a halt in the 
building of cruisers, though some suspect a 
changeover to nuclear cruiser building. Re- 
cently Khrushchev forecast that “in the 
navy” the submarine fleet is assuming great 
importance and surface ships can no longer 
play the role they played in the past. 

Since the free world has more than 95 per- 
cent of world shipping, these differing re- 
quirements led the Soviets to build 400-500 
submarines as compared to our approximate 
number of 120. This “sub gap” has caused 
us to step up efforts in antisubmarine war- 
fare. One-half the Soviet submarines, | it 
might be added, are incapable of operating in 
distant areas, while the others are challenged 
by our Navy, with wartime experience and 
skill in antisubmarine warfare operations 
as well as including ASW capabilities in the 
equipment of almost every naval vessel. 
Four permanent naval task groups now pro- 
vide training for destroyers, ASW carriers 
and hunter-kiiller submarines. A year ago, 
U.S. intelligence informed Congress that 
Russia has slowed down their submarine 
production, thus leading to the feeling that 
they would construct new and improved 
types of submarines (missile and/or nuclear 
propulsion.) 

Congress provided for fiscal 1961 the fi- 
mancing of three nuclear attack submarines 
(one more than the original budget request), 
two destroyer escort vessels, and finance for 
high priority efforts in research of anti- 
submarine warfare to the tune of $321 mil- 
lion additional funding. Inasmuch as num- 
bers of submarines marks the only gap in 
American naval superiority today, the Navy 
is giving top priority to antisubmarine war- 
fare. This is in marked contrast to the 
Soviet Union, which has no ASW carriers, 
mo hunter-killer forces and only limited 
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numbers of the specialized aircraft needed 
to detect and attack submarines. 
Introduction of several new items of ASW 
will take place in the American military in. 
ventory in fiscal 1961. These will include 
ASROC, a rocket-assisted torpedo and depth 
bomb; new sonar equipment; the HSS-2, a 
new all-weather search helicopter; the S2F-3, 
@ carrier-based ASW aircraft, and Dash, a 
drone ASW helicopter, all of which should 
be operational by mid-1961. ‘ 
Perhaps the biggest advantage in the near 
future our Navy will have is the Polaris sub- 
marine missile force. The marriage of the 
atomic submarine with the Polaris fleet bal- 
listic missile promises to give us one of the 
greatest deterrent weapon systems yet de- 
vised, according to the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Defense,” which also 
characterized the atomic submarine with its 
performance capabilities together with ad- 
vancements in armaments as “the most 
formidable naval warship yet devised.” “ 
Budget adjustments proposed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense on April 6, 1960, led to 
approval of a Polaris submarine program of 
21, with 5 fully funded in fiscal year 1961 
and 7 partially financed. This program, 
added to the 9 already funded, will result 
in an addition of 336 Polaris missiles to the 
strategic forces of the United States as al< 
ready stated. While the Committee recog. 
nized the capability for massive destruction 
of the Polaris to be less.than the ICBM’s and 
admitted that it is a costly weapons system 
($241 million extra for full funding rather 
than partial funding of two submarines) and 
that it has not been fully tested as yet, the 
report called the Polaris weapons system “‘be- 
cause of its almost complete invulnerabil- 
ity to enemy ICBM attack and its other ca- 


pabilities, of great importance to the na-. 


tion’s deterrence in the ICBM era.” @ 

Two Polaris submarines will be opera- 
tional by the end of calendar 1960, and thus 
it will be possible to more accurately assess 
their performance. Since Secretary Gates 
testified that “if the Polaris proves out 
sooner than expected, a reconsideration of 
the program would be undertaken,” good 
performance in the operational submarine 
will no doubt lead to further expansion of 
the program. 

For the near future, the active fleet will 
be maintained at a level of 817 ships, of 
which 382 will be warships. In 1961, the 
Navy will receive from construction 29 new 
ships representing more tonnage than was 
received in any 1 year since World War IZ. 
Two Forrestal-type aircraft carriers, the first 
nuclear-powered carrier, 9 nuclear subma- 
rines and 7 guided missile frigates are in- 
cluded. Heavier and more powerful modern 
naval aircraft are being introduced into the 
force. Meanwhile, Congress provided funds 
for fiscal 1961 to institute a ship-building 
program of 31 new ships; to continue the 
fleet rehabilitation program for 14 more 
World War II destroyers; and to procure ade 
vanced aircraft such as the A3J (supersonic), 
F8U-2N and F-4H. 

Significant missile procurement will con- 
tinue. Included will be fleet air defense 
missiles like the Talos, Terrier and Tartar, 
plus additional quantities of the air-to-air 
missiles Sparrow and Sidewinder. As ex- 
amples of our lead over Soviet naval forces, 
the Terrier is a good example—a solid-pro- 
pellent surface-to-air missile, it can be 
launched from a cruiser and has a range of 
10 miles, with an advanced version with 
greater range in production. The Sidewinder 
is now operational and has been supplied to 
several allied air forces, and features a range 
of up to 11,000 feet at 50,000 foot eleva- 
tion, along with accurate infrared heat- 
seeking guidance. Development of the 
Eagle long-range (100 mile plus) air-to-air 
missile will some day mean a new departure 
since it could be launched from long, slow 
patrol type aircraft. The Corvus will serve 
as an air-to-surface stand-off missile of su- 
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personic speed and range of over 100 miles, 
while the Astor, Subroc and Asroc will fire 






‘at submarines from other submarines or 


surface ships. 

As a summary statement on U.S. naval 
forces today, we turn to Admiral Russell, 
Vice-Chief of the Navy, who said that “the 
United States has the strength to maintain 
control of the seas today. This strength 
embraces @ versatile and diversified capa- 
bility for limited and general war on the 
one hand, while on the other it permits a 
selective demonstration of strength in the 
cold war as may be required in support of our 
national policies. Naval forces, due to their 
mobility at sea, might comprise the major 
residual capability following an all-out nu- 


’ clear exchange.” ™ 


AIR FORCE 


Other than the “missile gap” commented 
on in the last section, Soviet aviation itself 
includes but 20,000 modern aircraft plus 
about the same number of obsolete planes 
in reserve. The tactical command contains 
about one-half of the total air strength, con- 
tinuing the traditional emphasis on the im- 

ce of ground combat. 

However, there has been a recent emphasis 
on long-range aviation capability in the 
Soviet Union. From a copy of our B-29, the 
Soviets have increased their posture in this 
field to the point where their strategic 
manned bomber force is second only to our 
own. Both their Badger (medium jet 
bomber) and Bison (heavy jet bomber) are 
capable of delivering nuclear weapons. 

The Badger has a maximum speed of about 
€00 miles per hour, and an unrefueied combat 
range of 1,500 miles, while the Bison, of about 
the same speed, has a range of about 2,700 
miles. The use of bombers as tankers to de- 
velop refueling capabilities has cut into the 
number of bombers available for long-range 
bombing missions.” 

At one time, General Twining reported to 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
that by 1959 Russia could have 600—700 long- 
range bombers. Reduced estimates of Soviet 
bomber forces by January 1959, were ex* 
plained as either meaning that Russia had 
experienced technical difficulties in the 
operation of these planes or that the drop 
was a matter of policy in concentration on 
other weapons such as missiles.* Thus the 
Bison, with a general performance somewhat 
similar to our B-52 but with a somewhat 
shorter range, has been downgraded in 
Soviet intentions as contrasted with capa- 
bilities. 

In contrast to this picture, the United 
States has four to five times as many inter- 
continental jet bombers and somewhat more 
medium jet bombers, supported by a large 
fleet of refueling tanker aircraft. The U.S. 
long-range bombers are being equipped 
with Hound-Dog air-to-surface missiles 
which can be launched up to 500 miles 
away from the target. This force is manned 
by experienced crews, capable of delivering 
night or day with pinpoint accuracy bombs 
whose individual explosive power is greater 
than all bombs dropped by all bombers, 
enemy and Allied, during the entire course of 
World War II. 

We are continuing to improve the tried 
and proved manned bombers. The budget 
for fiscal 1961 includes funds for B-58 super- 


_ Bonic medium bombers, B-52 H heavy bomb- 


ets with the new turbofan engines, and the 
associated KC-135 jet tanker. Hound Dog 
Missiles and Quail decoy missiles are pro- 


‘vided in the budget to be carried by the 


B-52s, improving greatly the penetration 
Capabilities of our manned bomber force. 
Funds are available to continue develop- 
Ment work on the B-70, designed to fly at 3 
times speed of sound. Two prototypes of this 
advanced bomber will be available for flight 


-_ 
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testing, so that the Air Force will be in a 
position to determine the future course of 
its development. Many have felt that the 
$5.5 billion program scheduled for the 
bomber to be operational by 1965 was opti- 
mistic both in terms of cost and time period, 
especially in view of its duplication of 4 
strategic ICBM systems and its questionable 
advantages over the B-58. Meanwhile, the 
B-58 supersonic bomber program is progres- 
sively being built up to three wings. Pro- 
tected by the capabilities of airborne alert, 
ute 15-minute BMEWS and research on the 
MIDAS 30-minute system, a SAC manned 
bomber program will continue to form a 
major part of our deterrent strength. 

A brief summary of our future ICBM capa- 
bilities shows the Atlas as now operational, 
with additional missiles becoming opera- 
tional within the next several months. The 
Titan will be operational in 1961, with the 
(Minuteman scheduled to be operational on 
or before June, 1963. The Atlas will be built 
up to 13 squadrons and the Titan to 14 by 
1963, with all but the first few Atlas squad- 
rons hardened. The Minuteman, of course, 
promises mobility rather than hardening 
alone, and progressive expansion of this 
solid-propellant missile will go on after 1963. 

Though the program for the Air Force in 
fiscal 1961 shows a reduction of 2 wings .be- 
cause of the phase-out of aging B-47 medium 
bombers, the House subcommittee feels that 
“total retaliatory capability will continue to 
grow despite this reduction as B-58 medium 
bombers and additional B-52s with their 
Hound Dog and Quail missiles are delivered.™ 

Delivery of the nuclear-capable F-105 at- 
tack aircraft and more tactical missiles, plus 
procurement of 760 aircraft, an increase of 
200 over the quantity purchased in 1960, in- 
sures an improved aircraft program for 1961. 
Included are additional quantities of the im- 
proved B-52 H heavy bomber, the B-58 
medium bomber, the KC-135 jet tanker, all 
already mentioned, plus the supersonic F- 
105 fighter-bomber, the supersonic, all- 
weather F—106 interceptor and the C—130 and 
C-—135 type transports. 

Among the missiles still in development, 
the Skybolt would double the range pres- 
ently achieved by the Hound Dog, hurling at 
hypersonic speed 1,000 miles to its target 
from B-52s and B-58s. The Longbow has 
now supplemented the Crossbow as a devel- 
opment antiradar missile, designed to home 
on enemy sites as defense measures for in- 
coming ,U.S. bombers. Slam (supersonic 
low-altitude missile) will have a range of 
over 6,000 miles under a nuclear ramjet 
power system now being developed. 

Air Force comparisons were best summed 
up by Secretary Gates, who stated that 
“manned bombers are still the primary 
means of delivering heavy nuclear weapons 
in the volume and with the accuracy needed 
to strike a decisive blow. In this category, 
the United States far excels the U.S.S.R. We 
have several times more intercontinental jet 
bombers and more medium jet bombers. We 
enjoy a marked qualitative advantage and 
can claim credit for the most experienced 
bomber crews in the world. We are well 
ahead of the U.S.S.R. in air-to-air refueling 
capabilities, air-to-surface missile develop- 
ment, and other important air warfare tech- 
niques. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our overall research and development 
program includes over $200 million a year 
for projects assigned to the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency (ARPA). Among 
ARPA projects are included ballistic missile 
defense, which takes up approximately half 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1961; solid 
propellent chemistry; materials research; 
communications satellites; navigation satel- 
lites and tracking. 

All services have some space development 
occurring at a rapid pace, attempting to do 
things in space that will permit the services 
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to better do their respective jobs on land, on 
the sea and in the air. The Navy, for ex- 
ample, is taking over the transit space sys- 
tem from ARPA, as the Army takes over 
Notus and the Air Force Midas, Samos and 
Discoverer. This is in line with the theory 
that more interest and enthusiasm will occur 
where projects are placed in the service that 
has a substantial interest. 

Some of the more amazing accomplish- 
ments planned for the future include for 
one the Navy Typhon, which will be effective 
against submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles, tracking down and shooting these mis- 
siles when they are coming out of the sea. 
As Representative FLoop said, it was like 
“knocking down one bullet with another 
bullet.” & 

The Army has design-tested an armored 
vest with a ballistic collar to decrease neck 
wounds—it is expected to reduce wounds in 
this vital area by 11 percent based on Korean 
war experience figures. 

Meanwhile, the Air Force will test next 
winter an ice-jet snow and ice removal ve- 
hicle which would not only melt the ice and 
snow on runways, but actually evaporate the 
resulting water. 

In the area of CBR warfare (chemical, bio- 
logical and radiological) appropriations 
have been raised from $35 million in fiscal 
1959 to $57 million in fiscal 1961. In hear- 
ings on the fiscal year 1961 budget, Dr. Wil- 
liam Summerson, Deputy Commander for 
Scientific Activities, Research and Develop- 
ment Command, stated that “with this 
budget we expect to have in the time from 
1963 to 1965 a program to give us for defense 
the following items: an improved alarm for 
the rapid warning against chemical agents; 
vaccines for defense against these biological 
warfare agents where vaccines are known to 
be satisfactory at the present time; and we 
expect to have adequate nerve gas treat- 
ment.” 

In summarizing our research, development, 
test and evaluation at present, Dr. H. F. 
York, Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering, said, “I believe that the R.D.T. 
& E. program presently underway and 
planned for fiscal year 1961 by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is in proper balance with 
the other important defense programs and 
that it is adequate to support our national 
military objectives.”’ * 

SUMMARY 

Former Assistant Secretary of Defense W. 
J. McNeil used to graphically illustrate the 
differences in our economy with Russia by 
suggesting that we imagine swapping our 
economy with that of the Soviet Union. At 
present, this would entail our abandoning 
three-fifths of our present steel capacity. 
We would have to destroy two out of every 
three hydroelectric plants and get along, on 
about one-tenth our present amount of 
natural gas. We would rip up about 14 of 
every 15 miles of paved highway and 2 
out of very 3 miles of railroad tracks. We'd 
sink eight out of every nine ocean-going 
ships, scrap 19 out of every 20 cars and 
trucks, and shrink our civilian air force 
to a fraction of its present size. In reduc- 
ing our standard of living to one-fourth of 
what we presently enjoy, we would destroy 40 
Million television sets, 9 out of every 10 
telephones and 7 out of every 10 homes. 

Even if the goals of the Soviet 7-year plan 
are attained in total, a remarkable achieve- 
ment, Soviet economic capacity in 1965 
‘would still be significantly below that of the 
United States today. “Their crude steel ca- 
pacity by that year would reach 90 million 
tons—our pre-Korean level. Even conced- 
ing the Soviet Union a 6 percent growth rate 
in gross national product to our 4.4 per- 
cent, the gross national product gap would 
grow to $345 billion (630-285), a rate of over 
2 to 1 and an absolute gap of over $90 bil- 
lion in excess than the difference today. In 
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light of the close relationship between eco- 
nomic policy and military posture, the So- 
viet Union must give great weight to the 
problem of alternative uses of limited re- 
sources in military as in economic progress. 

Perhaps the best military summary would 
be a similar exchange of military capabil- 
ities with the Soviet Union: 

In ICBM production, we would have an 
operational ICBM, but so would the enemy. 
If we went ahead with first-generation 
ICBM’s, we would have more in a few years, 
Only to be faced with successful enemy de- 
velopment of second-generation ICBM’s and 
submarine missiles, flexible and reliable. 
These would be moving into the enemy 
arsenal while we still sought to achieve 
mathematical first-generation ICBM su- 
premacy. 

As previously recounted, our jet bomber 
force would be faced with a nuclear force four 
to five times as large. Our continent, vir- 
tually defenseless, would be faced with enemy 
bomber forces operating from bases in Ber- 
muda, Hawaii, Alaska, Venezuela, and New- 
foundland. We would have nothing com- 
parable to the power of thousands of fighter 
aircraft, bombers, tactical missiles, pilotless 
aircraft, and IRBM’s at dozens of bases scat- 
tered through nearby Canada, Mexico, and 
the Caribbean Islands. 

Remember that in air defense we would 
have a few ground-to-air missiles clustered 
@round our metropolitan centers and else- 
where would have only antiaircraft guns. 
The enemy would have a worldwide system 
of radar warnings, a powerful all-weather 
fieet of jet interceptors, substantial ground- 
to-air missile based and promising develop- 
ments in antimissile missiles. 

On the ground, lest we forget, we would 
face one-fourth. million mnuclear-armed 
enemy troops in Mexico and Canada and 
these would be allied with large and power- 
ful forces of other nations in our own 
hemisphere. Our large ground troop array 
would be required to maintain internal 
security, to defend our borders and to main- 
tain our domination of a restless satellite 
empire. 

On the sea, enemy naval forces would be 
cruising a few hundred miles off our coast, 
with aircraft carriers capable of launching 
nuclear bombers, and Polaris submarines, 
s00n to join the fleet, ready with 16 missiles 
each. We would have nothing comparable. 

Finally, let us not overlook collective secu- 
rity. With our tinderbox of satellite na- 
tions subdued by military dictatorship, we 
would face enemy allies of freemen banded 
together in collective organizations and 
treaties ringing us with 250 strategically 
located bases for planes and nuclear missiles 
in addition to ground forces. 

As President Eisenhower outlined the force 
some would be willing to swap. “This is a 
force not unduly dependent upon any one 
weapon or any one service, not subject to 
elimination by sudden attack, buttressed by 
an industrial system unmatched on earth, 
and unhesitatingly supported by a vigorous 
people determined to remain free. Strategi- 
cally, it is far better situated than any force 
that could be brought to bear against us.” # 
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HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as part of the “Task Force Studies on 
American Strategy and Strength,” I 
place in the Appendix of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, study paper No. 8: “The 
Requirements of Deterrence,” by Prof. 
Paul Peeters, Iona College: 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF DETERRENCE 
(By Paul Peeters, Iona College) 


1. National strategy is not developed in a 
vacuum. It has to fulfill many tasks. It 
is subject to variable conditions, and its 
success depends on an environment which 
is economic, political as well as ethical. 

The complexity of the challenge now fac- 
ing the United States is best understood 
when stated in dialectical terms: the dia- 
lectic of peace and power, of collective se- 
curity and leadership, of economic and mili-< 
tary strength. 

Partisan criticism follows a dialectic of its 
own. It appeals to idealism when national 
policy ought to be realistic (nuclear test- 
ing). It advocates political realism when a 
question of principle is involved (Berlin). 
It opposes unilateral action by the United 
States when this country must act alone 
(Taiwan). It calls for decisive leadership 
when the situation facing us demands eva- 
sion (Suez). 

. The purpose of this paper is to redefine 
some of the fundamentals of successful de- 
terrence while distinguishing the proper dia~ 
lectic of national policy from the fatal dia- 
lectic of partisanship 

I. PRINCIPLES 


2. The Communist threat is presently cen- 
tered in the growing military power of the 
Soviet Union. As an ideology, communism 
is failing. It cannot make decisive advances 
without using force. If it were not identi- 
fled with Soviet power, communism would 
soon lose control over what it has conquered, 
and slowly cease to be itself. To maintain 
our military posture is, therefore, the first 
task of national policy, not only because our 
survival is at stake, but because peace is the 
true antidote to communism.’ 

In our partisan debates, we have de- 
nounced this interpretation as a naive de- 
scription of Soviet objectives. We have said 
that communism in essence was not a mili- 
tary problem, but a great social movement. 
‘We have pressed the United States to launch 
“the greatest political offensive in history,” 
to get out in the-marketplace of ideas, to 
compete for the minds of men, and to tackle 
the “real” problems of poverty, sickness, and 
illiteracy. When the time came to resist to 
Communist however, we made 
frantic pleas for an all-out military build- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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up. The balance of power had supposedly 
shifted to the Communists. We were not 
ready. The hour was late, and the agenda 
of the things we had failed to do was long. 
A war was going to break out. The Com- 
munists were not bluffing, but we found 
ourselves in the straitjacket of past policies, 
at the brink of war, and alone. ; 

National policy considers Communist 
power as the core of a many-headed threat. 
Dialectical partisanship, on one day, de- 
nmounces national policy as narrowly mili- 
taristic. On the next day, it speaks as if we 
only faced a military threat. 

3. The U.S.S.R. has specific strategic assets 
and specific needs. So does the United 
States. 

By developing our own assets, we can do 
much to strip the Soviets of their assets and 
increase their needs. One of the tasks of 
national policy is to prevent the Soviet 
Union from doing the same to us. One of 
the pitfalls of partisan debates is to measure 
our assets in terms of Soviet needs, and to 
evaluate our needs in terms of Soviet assets. 

4. We do not think in terms of national 
defense alone, but rather in terms of the 
total defense needs and capabilities of the 
entire free world. 

Dialectical partisanship seeks to thrust 
upon us the full responsibility of defending 
allied countries, but it denies us the right 
to draw from their capabilities. These 
countries may refuse to support us, but we 
are forbidden to do anything alone. 

5. Our present strategy is a strategy of 
total deterrence and graduated retaliation. 
It is based upon our massive retaliatory 
Power and complemientary forces that we 
must be able to maintain indefinitely for 
global as well as for limited war. 

So defined, national policy leaves no room 
for partisan controversy. First proclaimed 
by Secretary Dulles on January 12, 1954, this 
complex strategy has been consistently en- 
forced by the Eisenhower administration 
ever since. It has been completely success- 
ful. The fact that it survived revolutionary 
technological changes is a further proof of 
its fundamental validity.? 

6. The world is now approaching a condi- 
tion generally called “nuclear stalemate.” 
The interpretation of this term is of para- 
mount importance. 

In our partisan debates, we have often al- 
luded to the administration’s “Maginot line” 
mentality, its reliance upon strategic weap- 
ons, and we have denied that there was any 
balance of terror in existence. Yet we have 
also claimed that war was now impossible. 
Neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union could initiate an attack, no matter 
how provoking the other side would be- 
come. The balance of terror thus existed, 
after all, and it amounted to signing a non- 
aggression treaty with Russia, and the only 
alternative was coexistence. 

This again is a dialectical inversion of what 
national policy truly is. The thought that 
war is impossible can be a counsel of despair. 
As President Eisenhower said, on September 
30, 1953, there is a tragedy “greater than 
winning a war,” and this “would be losing 
it.” We must be ready to defend if need be 
by life itself, the values and interests for 
which we stand. Any willingness to abandon 
our values would only give to the Commu- 
nists the hope of achieving their goals with- 
out war. , 

National policy also holds that military 
superiority is a notion that has lost much of 
its meaning in the atomic age. Since we 
occupy a defensive position, however, and we 
want to deter the aggressor, this depreciation 
of military power benefits us, 

Finally, the administration never said that 
the very existence of nuclear weapons 
created a reliable balance of terror. A nu- 
clear stalemate is not a static condition. It 
is in our power to develop a strategy and the 
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means to implement it that would give us 
global superiority over Russia in spite of 

® numerical inferiority in some sectors. 
7. The adequacy of our military posture is 
The opposition has 


magic formula for achieving perfect secur- 
ity—a formula that would never have to be 
adjusted to changing circumstances.‘ 

No fundamental change in our present 
strategy has proved to be necessary yet. 
Even if we did not have the will nor the 
means to implement it at this time, our 
defense policy would still be valid and neces- 
sary. Doubts concerning the adequacy of 
our military means have induced many to 
believe that long agreed national strategy 
had suddenly become controversial or even 
that it had been discarded. Such assertions 
are simply not founded. 

II. THE DETERRENT 


8. “any orderly balance sheet of military 
strength must be in two parts,” President 
Eisenhower said on January 9, 1958. “The 
first is the position as of today. The second 
is the position in the period ahead.” 


A. Forces in deing 


9. Deterrence is achieved, at any given 
time, only by existing forces. Weapons still 
in development. are no deterrent. Con- 
versely, if weapons in being are adequate, 
deterrence has been achieved, and we can 
act accordingly. 

This simple point had to be made because 
it is so often inverted in partisan debates. 
We often speak as if deterrence today had to 
be achieved with weapons we did not yet 
have—the weapons of tomorrow—and as if 
we had to rely, for future deterrence, on to- 
day’s weapons—which we know to be already 
obsolescent.* 

10. “What you want is enough, a thing 
that is adequate,” President Eisenhower said 
on February 3, 1960. “A deterrent has no 
added power once it has become completely 
adequate.” But what is adequate power to 
deter the Communists from general war? 
This question must be answered dialectically. 

1l. “Major aggression is unlikely unless 
the aggressor has the advantage of surprise 
and can hope to strike a biow that will be 
devastating because it is unexpected” (J. F. 
Dulles, Noy. 10, 1955). 

National policy must emphasize the feasi- 
bility of a surprise attack wpon us, and so 
undertake whatever measures are necessary 
to protect the country against it. Now sur- 
prise attack is feasible because of the nature 
of modern weapons and because of the rela- 
tively small number of targets to destroy by 
the enemy in order to cripple our retaliatory 
capacity. Dialectical p asserts, in 
contradistinction, that there is no evidence 
that Soviet planning is based upon a surprise 
attack against the United States. In other 
words, we would be preparing ourselves for 
an attack that would never come. 

In order to achieve deterrence, national 
policy also proclaims the unfeasibility of 
surprise. A surprise attack is unfeasible be- 
cause of the countermeasures we take, such 
@s intelligence, warning, dispersal, and hard- 
ening; because of our mixed deterrent con- 
cept, and also because the enemy can have 
mo advance certitude that our retaliatory 
potential will be effectively wiped out. For 
in order to be successful such an attack must 
strike all targets at the same moment. It 
must destroy most of our retaliatory capa- 
bilities. A surprise effect measured in terms 
of minutes must be achieved. Unless these 
three conditions are actually met, a surprise 
attack is suicidal. 

Dialectical criticism of national policy 
holds that a Soviet surprise attack is feasible. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Striking at a time and with tactics of its 
own choosing, the US.8.R. would quickly re- 
damage 


altered enemy and evacuated Russian popu- 
lation centers.” 

12. “Wars have a way of coming about in 
circumstances that have not been fully fore- 
seen by humans,” President Eisenhower said 
on August 27, 1958. He added that he did 
not see any reason for saying that “we neces- 
sarily have to take the first blow.” Conse- 
quently, we are not basing our requirements 
on just bombing the Soviet Union for re- 
taliation purposes. A valid deterrent thus 
includes the capability of attacking the 
ehemy’s military power before he has the 
possibility to bring complete destruction 
upon us.* 

The critics have .disassociated themselves 
from the suggestion that we must contem- 
plate striking first. Having so ruled out the 
possibility of any preemptive action from our 
part, they have exaggerated both the de- 
structive power of our strategic forces—for 
they assumed that these forces would be 
exclusively used for retaliation purposes— 
and the relative weaknesses of our retaliatory 
capacities—since they assumed a postattack 
environment. 

The validity of national policy on this 
point is not open to question. The applica- 
tion of counterforce will be necessary in 
situations where the national survival is at 
stake in order to blunt the forthcoming at- 
tack upon us. The secondary aim of a pre- 
emptive action will be to paralyze Soviet 
postretaliatory operations. We are not go- 
ing to prevent war unless we have the capa- 
bility to initiate a war and the power neces- 
sary to engage the enemy. 

It is not in the national interest, however, 
to make the distinction between retaliation 
and counterforce any clearer than necessary 
to deter a potential aggressor. 

13. “No responsible person would contend 
that our present defenses are inadequate to 
our needs,”’ Senator L. JoHNsON said on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1960. “The real issue,” he added, 
“is whether the course we are following will 
continue to build our defenses at the needed 
rate. In other words, in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, will we have enough power to meet the 
anticipated power of a potential enemy? 
This is of vital importance, because today 
defense requires a leadtime of a number of 
years. The decisions we make today will set 
the limits of our power for some time to 
come.” 

B. The foreseeable future 


14. The progress accomplished in stabiliz- 
ing military planning and procurement dur- 
ing the two Eisenhower administrations con- 
trasts strikingly with the chaotic decade that 
preceded his tenure of office. The principles 
that guide our present policy for the long- 
range outlook cannot be reasserted too 
strongly. 

15. Mr. Robert Spreque has testified on 
February 24, 1960, that “the idea that an 
increase in spending for survival will bank- 
rupt us is, to put a plain word on it, silly.” 
The question—as he saw it—‘“is-whether we 
are willing to use a small fraction of our 
increased wealth for the defense of our way 
of life.” We would rather be safe than 
sorry. If we increase our defenses and if they 
are not needed, all we lose is money. 

The emotional simplicity of this argu- 
ment is apt to deceive. No matter how much 
we spend, -we will not have absolute security. 
In addition, the critics are satisfied with 
simply begging the quesfion. They assume 
that increased spending is needed for sur- 
vival; that the administration has claimed 
that such an increase would bankrupt us; 
that the American people would not consent 
to it if it were proved that it is needed—the 
very points that the critics had to prove. 


June 
The truth of the matter is far from simp 

The long-range outlook is for an endig 
series of attempts on both parts to achieye 
a certain military balance at one’s advantage, 
and to unbalance any balance temporari 
achieved by the other side, with overall ¢ 

and danger projecting upward. Continuous 
technological advances and the inflexibility 
of military procurement mix up with budge. 
tary limitations that cannot be removed jus 


by brave talk and wishful thinking. Ag ~ 


Secretary of the Navy, R. B. Anderson said 
on March 9, 1954, we must choose between 
“too little and too late and too much and tog 
soon.” 

In that connection, it is well to 
remember that we ought to be able to move 
quickly into any breakthrough in good and 
reliable weapons that we can get; that we 
often have to reserve Judgment as to what we 
might want to do about weapons still in de- 


velopment, and yet have the capability to © 


decide at a later date, to procure them, © 
This is being done by the administration, 


Funds are being requested by the Depart. © 


ment of Defense to exploit promising devele 
opments and to expand or accelerate pro- 
grams, 


+ 


such as Polaris, when progress © 


achieved proves this wise. Finally, the ad- | 


ministration has repeatedly stressed that it ” 


would not hesitate to depart from its long. ~ 


range programs in an emergency and to “2 
any necessary measure. 

16. To give to the world at large the im. 
pression of a country that does not know 
what it wants is the one thing that we 
cannot afford. “We want to keep adequate — 
forces and we want to keep as strong in our 
hearts and our heads as we do in our mili- 


tary,” Mr. Eisenhower said on March rr 


1959, “and then carry forward our policies.” “% 


It would be foolish indeed to be pushed off 


the plans we made “time and again by some- 
thing suddenly described as @ crisis. What- 
we have to do is to stand steady * * *, to 
be alert, to watch what we are doing, and 
to make certain that we know how and where 


78 


we would have to produce action, if action ~ 


became necessary.” 

17. The administration has tried to achieve 
what George Washington called “a respect. 
able military posture.” Our defense policies 
should not induce the enemy to overestimate 
his own needs. Such a prolification of wea_- 
ons would only increase the dimensions of 
our own task. The position of relative su- 


periority that we should attempt to maintain 


should be measured and rational. One of the 


greatest merits of our present strategy is ~@ 


that it allows us to reconcile the principle ~ 
of relative superiority with a nonprovocas ; 


tive defense effort. 
As long as our deterrent remains adequate, © 


the U.S.S.R. would do well to act in con= 


formity with the basic law of a nuclear stale+ — 


mate instead of wasting its resources on first — 
generation ICBM’s. It has no reason to ee © 
gage into crash programs, but should rather © 
tailor its own defense effort to the size and © 


nature of our forces. And for the sam 7 


reason, we should consider what the Rus 


sians actually do as closely as what they are = 


supposedly capable of doing. 
18. It remains, however, that we have now 
entered into a period of transition. When 


we have hardened and mobile missiles and 


a@ mixed deterrent, we will find ourselves in 
@ condition that will be much more stable 
than the one in which we are today. As 
General Power pointed out, we will then 


reach a point where even surprise attack 


would not substantially minimize the risk 
of retaliation. 

The point is that we will soon have the 
possibility to build up a relatively inv 
ble deterrent. The issue is whether we 
should do #0 as rapidly as we know how an) 
without stretchout. There is no question — 
of whether it should be done—and it will be © 
done, 
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19. A potential aggressor primarily needs 
~ eounterforce capabilities, and we need a de- 
' t¢errent which is indestructible. If our de- 
terrent cannot be destroyed, the enemy is 
- not in a position to calculate that aggres- 
» gion is a paying proposition. 
- - The size and composition of our deterrent 
is mainly determined by its counterforce 
If we possess a mixed, flexible, 
and numerically adequate deterrent, the 
_@nemy would be forced to develop a retali- 
atory deterrent. 

If counterforce on either side is rteutral- 
ized by retaliation on the other side, the 
notion of deterrence would undergo a quali- 
tative change.- Together with large land 


| armies, attack submarines, and air defenses, 


@ the ICBM would be relegated to a role of 
; ive deterrénce. This weapon might be 
well suited for the initiation of a strike, but 
' it can hardly be fired on the basis of warn- 
' ing. Before retaliating, a country that feels 
' threatened must make sure that it is at- 
tacked. An important advantage would then 
accrue to the country that could engage in 
active deterrence, 

Active deterrence refers to weapon systems 
that can be deployed without automatically 
unleashing general war, and it also refers 
to diversified deterrence: Manned. aircraft 
armed with ballistic missiles, aircraft car- 
riers, missile submarines, reliable, alliances, 
nuclear stockpiles in allied ‘countries, arid 
national deterrents. 

Obviously, the United States is in & much 
better position than the Soviet Union to 
develop active deterrence. 

20. The United States enjoys, at present, 
a global strategic superiority over the Soviet 
' Union. But we can assume, for argument’s 
_ sake, @ Russian numerical superiority in 
strategic missiles. SAC’s ability to pene- 
trate Russian territory does not need to be 
| proved any longer. Recent events have 
' served to illustrate that the nuclear balance 


, : is more stable than generally believed in the 


sense that it cannot be upset by any single 
advance or temporary superiority, even in 
&@ weapon as critical as the ICBM. 

If it were to materialize, the missile gap 
would not be a deterrent gap. Under the 
cover of adequate deterrence, we can develop 
our own programs without engaging into 


@ wasteful emergency measures or investing 


heavily in interim weapons. This only ap- 


® plies, of course, to weapon systems that are 


known to be of limited or temporary value; 
and we should keep in mind that we are 
dealing with one of the most unstable em- 
pires in history.” 

21. If followed, the principles now guid- 
ing national policy will enable us to main- 
tain our deterrent posture in the foreseeable 
future. “If you will take the things that 
the Soviets could probably do 3 or 4 years 
from now, and then we sit like we are now 
and do nothing, well, that’s a different story. 
Now, as we go ahead, they will go ahead,” 
President Eisenhower said on February 3, 
1960. “Three years from now, if we are work- 
ing as hard as we do now, we are going to be 
in the same relative position.” 4 


Trl, COMPLEMENTARY FORCES 


22. From 1953 to 1956, the Eisenhower de- 
fense program, achieved within the limits of 
sound budgetary practices, has been criti- 
cized on the ground that national security 
had been placed in jeopardy because too 
much emphasis had been put on air-atomic 
power. Advocating a conventional strategy, 
the critics demanded more Army divisions, 
more airlift, more of everything. 

The controversy then shifted to the B-52 
program. The critics suddenly became the 
@pologists of a supermassive retaliation 
Concept. They demanded an overwhelm- 
ingly superior deterrent. 

A year later, the B-52 was described as a 
Major blunder in view of Soviet concentra- 
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tion on the ICBM. The Russians had sup- 
Pposedly led us to believe that they were 
building a great long-range bomber force, 
and we had fallen for it. 

The grave inconsistency of such an ap- 
proach was by accusing the admin- 
istration of having placed economy ahead of 
security. The limits set by budgeteers had 
caused reductions in conventional forces as 
well as the inadequacy ~-of our retaliatory 
forces. 

Taken as a whole, the partisan argument 
is fraudulent. The adequacy of our conven- 
tional forces is a problem that must be 
treated in context, but separately. As we 
shall see presently, the critics have taken it 
out of context by -failing to discern that 
local defenses and conventional forces were 
complementary to the deterrent; and thev 
have refused to discuss the problem on its 
own merits by failing to distinguish it from 
the problem of deterrence. 

23. The conventionalist argument gen- 
erally proceeds in two parts. It is first said 
that “massive retaliation is a two-way 
street.” The deterrent cannot be used. In 
case of war, we will have to fall back on 
conventional forces which are’ said to be 
utterly inadequate as compared to Russian 
forces. The critics secondly refer to ever- 
renewed cuts in military personnel, to the 
aging of the fleet, to the obsolescence of 
MATS planes, and so forth. 

24. This obviously relates to the hypo- 
thesis of total war. Now if a general war 
started with a massive surprise attack and 
counterattack, neither the United States 
nor Russia would possess the ability to move 
large amounts of personnel and materials; 
nor would they be in a position to engage 
at once in large-scale operations. In that 
first phase of a general war, a fraction only 
of our conventional forces—airlift, for in- 
stance—would directly support our retalia- 
tory actions; the balance would be used for 
operations that can be called, at best, hold- 
ing actions, 

Our present defense p recognizes 
the criticality of the initial period of a con- 
fiict, It is tailored to assure the full combat 
capability of the primary forces at any 
given time.” 

Would the enemy ever start a full-scale 
conventional action, daring the United 
States to use its deterrent? By doing so, 
he would lose the benefit of surprise and ex- 
pose himself to a preemptive action. Such 
an extreme provocation as a direct offensive 
against us is inconceivable in the atomic 
age. It means all-out nuclear hostilities.* 

25. Our inability to relay upon conyen- 
tional forces for deterrence of general war 
does not stem from a l--k of will or a lack 
of means, but from the very nature of the 
problem. The advent of nuclear power has 
forced us to revise not only the size and 
composition, but the very character of se- 
curity. The critics often seem to consider 
nuclear weapons as conventional weapons of 
unusually large yield. They still seek to 
integrate the notion of deterrence into the 
strategic patterns of the past. 

If conventional forces are to be increased 
considerably, we would need a defense effort 
that would amount to mobilization. Now, 
mobilization would not reduce world ten- 
sions; it would not diminish the risk of 
Soviet attack; and it would make sense only 
if we were able to predict when the attack 
would come. But, as the President said on 
April 23, 1953, “for anybody on a defensive 
position to base his defense on his ability 
to predict the exact date of attack was 
crazy.” 

The opposition was careful enough never 
to determine the levels of force that should 
be set up to meet its own criticisms. It was 
satisfied to pretend that the ideal Army 
should have 925,000 men instead of 870,000, 
or to an increase in military expendi- 
tures of $3 billion “for immediate defense 


None of the changes ever proposed 











in this fashion would justify scrapping 
present defense plans or shifting to a con- 


displayed, we would have long 
solution to our problems. The grandilo- 
quent, amateurish call for fresh ideas always 
leads to the accusation that the arms race 
and the cold war are the only grand strat- 
egy we have. 

The fact is that a workable alternative to 
our present strategy has not yet been form- 
ulated and that the critics are most vulner- 
able on this point. 
to rationalize such an abuse of the demo- 
cratic process, it is unpatriotic. and irre- 
sponsible to pull national policy to pieces on 
such a vital point without replacing it by 
something better. The debate on the ade- 
quacy of our complementary forces thus 
limits itself to the limited war problem. 

26. In a typical inversion of national pol- 
icy, we have spoken derisively, in our parti- 
san debates, of “massive retaliation,” and 
advocated “graduated deterrence.” But the 
notion of graduated deterrence is nonessen- 
tial. It is in the nature of deterrence to be 
total or not to be. 

Any aggressor must be put on notice that 
his aggression will be met with appropriate 
retaliation. If war breaks out, in spite of 
our efforts to prevent it. deterrence has 
admittedly failed, but only *o a point. For 
it remains necessary to stop the aggressor 
effectively, and %, prevent the conflict from 
spreading. 

Graduated retaliation means that a variety 
of responses to military aggression is feasible. 
It refers to the flexibility of striking power 
that we possess. We do not have to resort to 
the most destructive weapons. 

The gap that existed between the largest 
TNT weapon and the tactical nuclear weapon 
of the smallest yield has been largely elim~- 
inated. The small yield of tactical nuclear 
weapons makes their use in local hostilities 
more likely. And the continuity that exists 
between chemical and nuclear 
allows us to use nuclear escalation. The 
means of retaliation are thus available. They 
are credible. They are graduated. 

It has been said that anything that has 
to do with atomic power is too dangerous be- 
cause the enemy would retaliate in kind; 
weapons of a larger and larger yield would be 
used on both sides, and the conflict would 
eventually graduate into total war. This is 
another dialectical interpretation of national 
policy. Partisan criticism believes In escala- 
tion in reverse—a crude notion that com~- 
bines lingering ignorance of nuclear tactics 
and neurotic self-criticism. For nuclear 
escalation tends to limit retaliation and it 
makes it feasible to achieve total deter- 
rence with tactics of limited warfare.™ 


27. Many say that local war is more likely 
than total war. This truism is relative to the 
insanity of total war. Under a total deter- 
rence policy, local war is irrational because 
retaliation is certain and because the aggres- 
sor’s limited objective does not justify his 
taking great risks upon himself. If the ex- 
pected gain is small, the risk is compara- 
tively large. 

The perpetuation of a well-planned aggres- 
sion in cold blood and with considerable 
means as in Korea seems almost unthinkable 
today. If it were to break out, however, 
it would justify some strategic bombing of 
the enemy and certainly call for the instant 
use of tactical nuclear weapons. Aggression 
would then cease to be a paying proposition. 

Let us repeat that any discussion concern~ 
ing our present or future ability to wage 
limited war must start from the realization 
that our deterrence policy tends to reduce 
the scope of any likely limited war. Local 
situations likely to develop fall into the 
following categories: (i) War situations in 
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which the United States cannot intervene 
(Hungary, Tibet}; (11) civil wars or very 
limited outbreaks calling for what President 
Eisenhower has called 
anon); 
which 


actions” (Leb- 

(itt) ope anotg deterrent actions 
do not actually lead to hostilities 
(Syria, Quemoy). 

Considering the nature and the scope of 
likely situations, the forces that we possess— 
both conventional and nuclear—are ample, 
even if their mobility and general effective- 
ness Could be much improved. And they are 
supplemented by substantial allied forces.” 

28. The United States shrunk from em- 
ploying the atomic bomb in Korea. Our al- 
lies apparently opposed its being used dur- 
ing the Dien Bien Phu crisis in 1954, The 
fact that it can be used, however, must be 
included in the equation of any potential 
aggressor. In addition, it is not so certain 
that past indecision deserves praise. Decla- 
rations have been made since that time, 
which clearly intimate that the United 
States would make a decisive use of its 
atomic potential right at the outset of any 
clear-cut aggression of the Korean type. 

In view of the risks involved and the lim- 
ited gain to expect from local aggression, the 
Soviet Union would be well-advised to deter 
its own satellites from committing aggres- 
sion by refusing to promise to supply them 
with atomic weapons of sufficient yield and 
in sufficient numbers. And it is entirely safe 
to assume that it would never surrender nu- 
clear weapons to its European slaves, nor 
allow them to fabricate these weapons under 
national control. It might not be able to 
impose the same restrictions on Red China. 
Now, the position of the United States vis- 
a-vis Red China is exceptionally secure: 
atomic weapons are well fitted for the type 
of retaliatory actions as would be needed 
against Red China. Finally, to threaten 
atomic retaliation in order to deter local ag- 
gression does not impose any obligation upon 
us to do so in actuality. We must and can 
decide in the light of circumstances and ac- 
cording to our own interest. 

29. We do not have to be 100 percent ready 
for any kind of military emergency that 
could possibly arise, particularly those local 
situations which do not directly threaten our 
vital interests. As President Eisenhower said 
on December 15, 1954, he would, as Com- 
mander in Chief, “rather improvise and resort 
to expedient in little wars than he would in 
big wars. He would rather cast and mold his 
security arrangements to meet the great 
threats to the United States, and take the 
others, as far as he could, in his stride.” 
Most of our forces could be used in limited 
wars. Any effort to categorize the various 
élements of our power is, generally speak- 
ing, arbitrary. 

30. No strategy would be more unpopular 
in this country than a strategy necessitating 
the commitment of ground forces. President 
Eisenhower's defense policy conforms to our 
idiosyncrasy, 

IV. CREDIBILITY 

31, The Soviet Union is well-informed of 
the reality of our military power, and real 
power is always credible. Therefore, when 
we ask ourselves the question whether our 
deterrent policy is credible, we seek a moral 
alibi. The real question is whether we be- 
lieve in it, and this is also the only ques- 
tion the Russians ask themselves. In both 
cases, the question is about ourselves. 

. The dialectic of partisanship suggests that 
we cannot threaten the US.S.R. with total 
destruction if, by doing so, we threaten our 
own existence. Either we dc not mean what 
Wwe say, or we resign ourselves to the folly 
of nuclear war. 

‘This dilemma is et deceitful: It ex- 
eludes the alternative of successful deter- 
rence which is, to say the least, as valid as 


ne ee 


= 
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bluff and madness. If our threats were not 
credible, who would be to blame? Is it too 
much to expect from Americans that they 
denounce, in the same manner, Russian 
bluff and bluster? But if Russian threats 
are not credible, we have achieved deter- 
rence; and if ours were not, we would have 
t use graver threats still.” 

$2. The balance of terror is often con- 
sidered as precarious because the risks of 
upsetting it are catastrophic. Some people 
have said that our deterrence policy was 
irrational because of the degree of rational- 
ity it required. 

If the risks of upsetting it are great, the 
balance of terror is relatively stable, and not 
precarious. For the same reason, the ra- 
tionality expected from a potential aggres- 
sor is elemental. If he does not possess the 
degree of rationality needed for the success 
of our deterrence policy, he is insane. 

There remains, of course, the possibility 
that he might challenge us in a fit of mad- 
ness. Any proof of irrationality in Soviet 
conduct might force us to change certain 
features of our present defense program, 
and to gather more strength for an emer- 
gency. It would not be a reason to weaken 
in our determination to deter a potential 


aggressor. 

83. Much of the debate concerning the 
credibility of deterrence is academic. We 
must make it clear that, in case of general 
war, the U.SS.R. cannot count upon the 
effect that a wavering public opinion would 
exercise upon national policy. Our actions 
would be instant and long under way before 
the impact of Soviet destruction would be 
felt. 

The decision to intervene in certain lim- 
ited war situations can prove to be agoniz- 
ingly difficult, but no less difficult than the 
decision not to intervene. In both in- 
stances, public opinion will exercise no im- 
mediate effect on policy-making. 

The study of our recent debates conclu- 
sively proves that the noxious effects of par- 
tisanship on national policy begin to appear 
long after the country has already been 
committed to a policy of resistance and, not 
infrequently, when resistance has already 
paid off. This was particularly evident dur- 
ing the two Quemoy crises. 

34. National policy suffers most at the 
hands of domestic public opinion in situa- 
tions where the enemy is just probing. This 
is the paradox that we create by our divisive 
controversies, Our deterrence policy seems 
to be at its worst when its credibility is 
actually greatest and where its success 
ought to be complete and painless, 

It is safe to assume that the Soviet 
Union would not advertise any impending 
strike by grand maneuvers on the cold 
war front. Conversely, the Byzantine 
labors of Soviet diplomacy are wasted as 
soon as we unmask the threat that they in- 
tend to communicate. 

The dialectic of partisanship tends to 
take any Communist threat at face value. 
Something must be done about it, or a 
thermonuclear disaster would ensue from 
our failure to act. The administration is 
accused of waiting, like Mr. Micawber, 
something good to turn up.” At the same 
time, Soviet motives are scrutinized again 
and again. The crisis is traced back to some 
of our blunders. And self-appointed augurs 
diyine, from their prejudiced standpoint, 
the erratic movements of world opinion. 

Any credibility is also denied to national 
policy. As recent history so clearly demon- 
strated, the need to deter is taken as the 
proof that deterrence has failed. “Why did 
policy go so wrong,” the critics ask, “that 
we have to use threats, land troops, and 
display such a bellicosity?” 

Using the same reaso process, we 
would put the blame for broken families on 
social workers, and claim that the very ex- 
istence of physicians proves the failure of 
medicine 


June 2 
Partisanship finally transforms the 


sons why we should be firm into reasons — 


why we should fear. The Government then 
attempts to counter public pressure. It is 
inclined to overstate the seriousness of th 
crisis. The more it does, the more public 
opinion has an excuse to indulge in hys- 
terics and in self-righteousness. The need 
to deter and the risk of resistance to Com. 
munist probing come to be so exaggerated 
that a certain gratitude is experienced 
ward the Communist leaders when, 
enough; they decide to relax the tension, 
at their own time, by announcing that the 
attack has been postponed or by ac 
better than expected. Everyone knows. 
that there was no crisis until they created 
one. Yet the Communists are given the 
semblance of a moral initiative in promot- — 
ing peace, and their recklessness is never 


penalized. These are the true crowbar and ~ 


sledgehammer that we always again hand — 


over to the Russians to wreck national 
policy. 

Deterrent threats are most. effective, in« 
sofar as the potential aggressor is concerned, 
when they are stated in general rather than 
in precise terms, with relative bluntness 
rather than rarefied complications. 

This salutary vagueness often serves as an 
excuse for public opinion to pretend that 


our warnings are too vague to be credible, J 


Once more, we analyze the effect produced 
upon ourselves by our own threats. Such 
an introverted behavior leads to paralysis, 


and not to action. It does not fit the pows | 


erful leader of the free nations. 
Vv. COLLECTIVE SECURITY: 

$5. The Indochina crisis of 1954 has dra-« 
matically illustrated the need and the use- 
fulness of treaty commitments. The decla- 
rations that were made at the time by the 
United States did not meet with a full meas- 
ure of success because the juridical basis for 
intervention was lacking. 

In absence of a commitment that is leis 


tions and expedients. Indecision and thé 


caprices of public opinion combine to ruin A 


the effectiveness of stated policy, and the 


gally binding, we must resort to improvisa- — @ 


enemy’s diplomatic moves achieve maximum a 


impact both upon our allies and upon our=- | 
selves. Once we are committed, we nu é 


either back down or stand firm. 
The Eisenhower administration has suc« 


cessfully completed the legal arrangements ~ 


required for global deterrence. It has been ~ 


accused of “pactomania.” 


treaties to ominous sight drafts that could © 
be presented in payment at any time.” 
The fear of overcommitting ourselves is 


Fearing an overs @ 
commitment, the critics have compared our 4 


not founded. It is the same enemy that we. _ 


face everywhere; it is, therefore, 
power to devise a global strategy to oppose 
him in-every place at once. But if we 
shrink from committing our support to dé= 
fend any free country threatened with Com- 
munist aggression, we would simply invite 
the enemy to attack that country. Finally, 
none of the treaties we have concluded since 
1953 creates a legal obligation for us t 
send troops. They just make action possible 
if and where we freely decide to intervene. 

36. The various security treaties concluded 
by the United States for the defense of the 
Pacific area and of Southeast Asia reproduce 
the Monroe Doctrine formula. The United 
States declares that Communist aggression 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and that it would be met according to the 
constitutional process. 

Mr. Dulles compared these treaties to the 
fingers of the hand. Each commitment 
is independent from the others; the- United 
States is thus able to maintain a bilateral 
relationship with every one of its partners, 
But the fact that it has given the same 
commitment to all gives cohesion and unity 
to the various parts. 


in our | 
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It is for that reason that we have decided 


. not to earmark forces for particular areas 


of the Far East (except Korea), but to de- 
yelop what Dulles called, on September 15, 
1954, “the deterrent of mobile striking power, 
plus strategically placed reserves.” Such 
forces would be able, he added, to strike 
at an aggressor “by means and at places of 
our choosing. * The detrerent power we thus 


4 «create can protect many as effectively as it - 


protects one.” If we sttempt, however, to 
be strong everywhere, we would be strong 
nowhere. 

This strategy is peripheral. It insures 
great flexibility of tactics. It presupposes 
disengagement. 

37. The same complexity, unity and flexi- 
bility characterize our commitments in the 
Middle East. The Eisenhower doctrine is a 
unilateral declaration of policy which “au- 
thorizes the United States to assist econom- 
ically and militarily nations which want 
such assistance in order to preserve their 
independence.” 

Aimed as it is at Soviet imperialism and 
military aggression, the doctrine has been 
denounced as illusory in view of the fact 
that Soviet aggression in the area seemed 
unlikely. But if the United States had not 
aimed at that target, shadowy though it 
might be, it would have had to foresake the 
restraining use of its power east of Suez. 
The fact is that, far from being useless, the 
resolution was successfully invoked not less 
than four times in 3 years. 

Acting pursuant to the Middle Fast reso- 
lution, the United States concluded special 
defense arrangements with Turkey and Iran. 
These two countries acted through Cento, 
even though the United States was not a 
party to it. This osmosis effect again proved 
the usefulness of the doctrine as well as of 
Cento. 

As in the Far Egst, our strategy is pe- 
ripheral, and it requires disengaged forces. 
It is different on a very important point. 
The two Quemoy crises have shown that, in 
some instances, maximum deterrence is 
achieved by insisting upon the feasibility of 
powerful, albeit, limited, retaliatory actions 
to which Red China is particularly exposed 
and for which the type of power we have is 
well suited. The reverse must be said of 
the defense of the Middle East. In this 
case, no deterrenc liy credible unless 
we refuse, in princiy’ at least, to limit re- 
taliation arbitrarily. The same is true of the 
European theater. 

38. The parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty have agreed that “an armed attack 
against one shall be considered an attack 
against them all.” They also agreed that, if 
suck an attack would occur, each one of 
them would take “forthwith such action as it 
deems necessary.” ‘The “one for all, and all 
for one” principle is thus set in opposition 
with the restrictive character of the commit- 
ment; for the parties are not obligated to do 
more than what they deem necessary. The 
time has come to resolve this structural 


’ antinomy. 


Every new crisis produces aspirations for 
greater allied unity. These are generally 
short-lived. They cannot stand against the 
Tealities of allied policy. The reality of 
NATO is diversity: the special Anglo-Saxon 
partnership versus the continental bloc; 


“peripheral positions and the central front; 


the Bonn-Paris Axis and European integra- 
tion; the Sword and the Shield; the long 
Overdue renascence of European national 
pride. An entirely new climate would be 
created in the Western Alliance if these 
basic realities were considered as assets to 
be developed rather than as Habilities to be 
eliminated as soon as possible. 

Allied solidarity is always desirable and 
constructive, if it is genuine and if it can 
be achieved without entangling us in hope- 
less dilemmas. Any unqualified, doctrinaire 
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insistence for increased interdependence and 


integration would ohly deprive us of our 
leadership. Being an association cf free na- 
tions, NATO must steer a cautious course 
between the Charybdis of stifling unity and 
the Seylla of disunity. 

This means that the Western . Alliance 
must establish its own rules for mutual in- 
dependence as well as coordinate the exe- 


cution of tasks and policies that can be- 


fulfilled best by integrated effort.” 

89. A national deterrent policy is now 
pursued, with inadequate means and inter- 
mittent determination, by France aad the 
United Kingdom. A separate NATO deter- 
rent has also been proposed We have, in 
the main, opposed national deterrents with 
passive resistance. 

The advantages of diversified deterrence 
are manifold, and they are decisive. The 
idea of a Europe devoid of any deterrent of 
its own, entirely dependent upon o'r own 
deterrent, and fully exposed to Soviet nu- 
cleaxy attack is inconceivable in the long 
run. Europe must have a capacity for in- 
dependent action. National deterrents 
would face the Russian aggressor with the 
impossible task of destroying everything be- 
fore doing anything and they would do 
much to relieve the. European nations of 
their anti-American obsession, and thus lead 
to greater allied solidarity. This point must 
be shortly explained. 

It is believed that the diffusion of nuclear 
weapons would greatly increase the danger 
of accidental war, and that “a stray bullet 
could blow up the town.” This idea ts the 
fetish of our present approach to the prob- 
lem. Not only have European countries 
equal reason to fear an accidental war being 
started by us, and any war that would be 
started because of our actions would bé ac- 
cidental as far as they are concerned, but 
we must recall the distinction that H. A. 
Kissinger has made in his “Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy” between the “nuisance” 
character that nuclear weapons can have in 
the hands of a foreign country, and the 
sophisticated apparatus without which they 
would have no strategic effectiveness. The 
number of countries that can achieve sitra- 
tegic nuclear power is very limited indeed. 

In addition, a national deterrent is a de- 
terrent under national control, but it is not 
& deterrent that can be used in actuality 
for a purely national objective. The only 
decision that a country possessed With a 
deterrent of its own can make alone is the 
decision not to use it. Such a decision might 
be unwise, from the standpoint of our own 
interest, but it would have no catastrophic 
consequences, And if it were used against 
our will, it would be that our will had become 
so perverse that we would prefer to be Red 
than dead. 

40. The Western Alliance must be disen~ 
gaged from the nadir of frustrated nation- 
alism. If this were done, the Allies would 
naturally seek to improve the effectiveness 
of their defensive shield. We all agree that 
there should be a force of all the allies in 
Europe to confront the aggressor with the 
necessity of raising violence to such a level 
that nuclear retaliation would become un- 
avoidable." This force should be integrated 
80 as to engage the whole aliiance into the 
conflict. If disengagement makes no sense 
for the United States, we can say, with 
stronger reason, that it is inconceivable for 
any country so directly threatened as France 
and Germany. 

Integration is a shibboleth today because 
we consider it as the opposite of national 
sovereignty. It would make more sense to 
oppose integration to waste, to inefficiency, 
and to procrastination. 

The fact is that integration is most needed 
in sectors where a sacrifice of national con- 
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trol is the least difficult to consent. Certain. 
defense tasks—such as logistic support and 

air defense—cannot be fulfilled at all except 
aT conna Wntiomal GE 
are concerned, national sovereignty is 

myth, In other areas—research and cand seo 
ment, for instance—the myth is that a true 
sacrifice of sovereignty is at stake. And the 
same can be said of most di prob- 
lems confronting the West at present. 


VI. CONCLUSION: THE NATIONAL SELF 


41. Like individuals, nations tend to de- 
velop a complicated rationale of their own 
self, and they marshal their best talents to 
draw a picture of themselves. This picture 
contains attractive as well as ugly features, 
both of which gratify the national ego. 

Self-accusation is one of the commonest 
tricks we use to fool ourselves, Unjust, un- 
sincere breast beating does not hurt, and it 
does not help. But a true insight into what 
we are, would hurt us. It would also liberate 
the great, the indispensable force of genuine 
self-love. 

Unless this is recognized, a debate on the 
national self is worse than useless. It would 
only serve to undermine national confidence 
still further. 

Let us start, then, from the realization 
that our national character comprises spe- 
cific qualities and destructive patterns. 

Our weaknesses are not better than Prus- 
sian militarism or French chauvinism. They 
are just different. 

There is much room, indeed, for intelligent 
debate and for self-criticism. At no time 
of our history was it more necessary to stress 
that an informed public opinion is essential 
to the conduct of government in a modern, 
pluralistic society. 

All political philosophers have stressed, 
however, that injustice begins with med- 
dling. There is no validity in the notion 
that systematic criticism is a sign of demo- 
cratic validity. It is a sign of the moral 
decadence of a free country. 


self while ignoring our true faults or taking 
them much too lightly. Are we going to 
continue to display a naive confidence in 
Americanism and to deprecate constantly 
our illusions and complacency, and ma- 
terialism? Or will we realistically defend 
the national interest of the United States 
and love what we truly are. 

42. The principle of separation of powers 
which is so fundamental to our constitu- 
tional system can be dangerously miscon- 
strued. If the separation of powers were 
to give us the right to demolish executive 
actions while refusing to commit ourselves 
to national policy, it would destroy our sys- 
tem more effectively than Khrushchev can 
do it, and Khrushchey knows that weil. 
One of the paradoxes of the present situa- 
tion is that our enemy—and some of our 
allies—have well understood the laws that 
rule our political behavior and that we, in 
our pride, have decided to ignore them. 

There is no alternative, in a democratic 
country, to a full commitment. This com- 
mitment should be actual. It must be given 
in concrete situations. It is particularly 
needed when and where a multiplicity of 
reasons can be invoked for refusing it. 

Is it not true, however, that, even in the 
face of the most vulgar, most extreme prov- 
ocation, our commitment has the hollow 
ring of insincerity? We rally—so we think— 
behind the government. We warn the Rus- 
sians not to interfere with American poli- 
tics. We defend the President of the United 
States against Communist abuse, and imme- 
diately proceed to indict Mr. Eisenhower 
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at the bar of opinion. For there is too much 


choice but to act as they did. We instantly 
call for an investigation of executive actions, 
in due time or otherwise, as if the national 
survival depended on the immediate revel- 
ation of a great scandal. There is nothing 
much to reveal, however, and the dust soon 
settles. The investigation ends at the mo- 
ment when it should have started. There 
4s no room left for sensationalism, and we 
can praise for one another for the mature 
fairness of our investigators. 

The time might come when this double 
talk could have treacherous implications. 
To paraphrase Mr. Stevenson’s much re- 
peated slogan: “We do not succeed in de- 
ceiving the énemy, but we cannot succeed 
better in deceiving ourselves.” 

43. A nonpartisan, common quality runs 
through the Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
plan, the creation of NATO and SEATO, 
the Formosa resolution and the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

‘The actions taken by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration which have been the most vo- 
cally denounced by a concerted opposition 
are the actions that the American people 
have most overwhelmingly supported. 

The gap that exists at present between 
the true opinion of the American people 
and the picture that America projects in 
the world is the gravest of our domestic 
problems today. Mass communications 
have caused a divisive atomization of poli- 
tical consciousiness instead of political wis- 
dom. 

44. The dialectic that saps our national 
strength at home also works against us in 
eur relations with the rest of the world. 

We generally take a much too lenient view 
of the insanity of anti-Americanism. We 
seek to excuse rioting and hostile behavior 
toward us in terms of our own faults. We 
report faithfully reckless accusations levelled 
sgainst us, as if they were expressed in good 
faith by responsible people. At the same 
time, we seem anxious to force some of our 

with a capricious 


legitimately resented. 
Instead of claiming that we have been the 
source of the revolutionary concepts of hu- 


ues, in the sense that they are common to 
ty. 
our appointed place.in history—and 
greatness of our country—to pro- 
our strength and power, the spiri- 
tage of mankind. And if we do our 
will also be respected. 

. We are now concentrating our ener- 
gies against a cataclysmic holocaust and con- 
fronting a total ideological challenge. We 
» 28 a nation, fail to ask ourselves 
the question: What is the purpose of hu- 
man existence? A 

totalitarian socities, we would like 

our national purpose in some great 
seize and to pursue “with passion.” 
for “leaders.” 

democratic state exists for values 
bigher than itself. It makes a direct appeal 
to our individual conscience. It is based 
upon the belief that, if our mind is clear 
and our will upright, we have the ability 
to between honest dissent and 
self-seeking partisanship, boldness and im- 


portance, political courage and personal am-" 
bition. 


1 Partisanship refers here to a certain type 
ef criticism, and not to the party affiliation 
of the critic. 
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2As Albert Wohlstetter wrote in the New 
York Times of June 16, 1960, “we need not 
sound excessively disdainful about the value 
of Keeping alive. Physical survival is neces- 
sary to achieve our other widely shared pur- 
poses, even though it is not enough.” 


* Most Americans, including noted special- . 


ists, have chosen to overlook the complexity 
of the Dulles-Eisenhower strategy. In spite 
of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, 
they obstinately asserted that the United 
States. had no strategic plan other than 
knocking down a number of Russian cities 
in case of war. 

One of our favorite techniques of debate 
consists in pushing national policies into 
a Procustean bed—making the administra- 
tion say more and say less. than it actually 
did—and then we proudly announce that 
such policies have been abandoned and 
largely forgotten. In 8 years, the critics have 
proved unable to move away from the pitiful 
oversimplifications they had fabricated. 

“See, for instance, J. F. Dulles’ article in 
Foreign Affairs, April 1954. 

5 As H. W. Baldwin wrote in the New York 
Times of Feb. 14, 1960, “we have not really 
outgrown the Victorian age of our security. 
Despite nuclear weapons, jet planes, and 
missiles we yearn for and half believe in 
the possibility of a return to the security 
of yesterday.” 

In 1954, the Dulles-Eisenhower strategy 
was described as stillborn. With-the advent 
of tactical nuclear weapons in 1955, the 
critics declared that the policy had been 
finally interred. In 1956, some merits were 
recognized to it, but only for the pre-Bison 
era. The same was said in later years of 
the pre-sputnik and the pre-ICBM periods. 
In spite of its many lives and in the eyes 
of those who criticized it so relentlessly, the 
policy was never good. F 

*To give to the American people what he 
later called a “ballpark feeling,” Gen. T. 8. 
Power, SAC’s commander in chief, said on 
Jan. 19, 1960, that “with only 300 ballistic 
missiles, the Soviets could virtually wipe out 
our entire nuclear strike capability within a 
span of 30 minutes.” He never meant to say 
that the Soviet Union had the means to do 
so. He had said, on the contrary, that “if 
the Soviets decided to launch a surprise at- 
tack on this country today, they would have 
to rely mainly on their long-range bomber 
force,” a force that was, in his own estima- 
tion, inferior to SAC in every respect. If, 
God forbid, we should ever fall behind Rus- 
sia militarily, it would be soon enough to 
adopt what Senator KeEnNeEpy once called the 
“underdog strategy,” then, and not a single 
day before. But if we are strong, why should 
we act as if we were weak? Nations seem to 
have as much difficulty as individuals to live 
in the present. 

* As Secretary Gates noted on Jan. 13, 1960, 
we are dealing here with “a complex situa- 
tion under changing circumstances.” The 
Soviet Union could have more missiles than 
we have, but numbers alone are misleading. 
“Factors that deal with time of warning, re- 
lative hardening, dispersal, mobility, and 
most important, accuracy must also be con- 
sidered. If you change any factor in this 
formula you change the result.” 

*To quote from the House Appropriations 
Committee's recent report on the Defense 
bill, “this is an element of deterrence which 
the United States should not deny itself. No 
other form of deterrence can be fully relied 
upon.” 

* Active deterrence does not nullify pas- 
sive deterrence, of course. Assuming a con- 
dition of stalemate, critics have often 
ascribed this active deterrent function to de- 
fensive weapons—such as the antimissile 
missile—and to conventional forces. This 
problem is partly discussed below. Mobile 
forces for intervention in local war situa- 
tions are part of an active deterrent, but 
conventional forces as such are not. Active 
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deterrefice .has also been confused with 
counterforce. 

We must also keep in mind that in @ 
generf) nuclear war, missile forces rt 
“destroy their enemy counterpart wit : 
destroying the corporate body of the en: 
state itself’ (Adm. A. A. Burke, Feb. 
1959). This also tends to reduce the differ. 
ence between retaliation and,counterforce, . 

* As a matter of fact, the administration’, _— 
decision to bank on second generation ~ 
ICBM’s has already proved to be right. It is 
not a matter of speculation any more. 

11 See the statesmianlike speech of Repre- 
sentative Manon in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of May 3, 1960. “If we continue to 
maintain our bomber strength, our Ov<-icea 
bases and military personnel, and our fight- 
ing ships, and if we move forward as planned 
with our long-range missiles, and if we 
develop a strong and thoroughly dependable 
airborne alert, and if we move along with 
our ICBM detection systems as planned,” the 
Representative said, “I see no reason why 
there should be a deterrent gap during the 
next 3 years. I believe we will move for- 
ward. Therefore, in s , I would say 
there should not be a deterrent gap during 
the next 3 years.” 

“The administration has never claimed 
that a general nuclear war would be short 
and that it would not necessitate the engage- 7 
ment of ground forces. The term “primary — 
forces” is not synonymous, therefore, to stra- 
tegic forces. It refers to those forces that 


will be primarily employed during the first, 9 


short, and most violent phase of a general 
nuclear war. 

“” The same remark applies to the various 
things the Soviets might do to alleviate their 
military problems before a general war 
starts, such as the destruction of our Polaris 
submarines one by one. 

“The critics may think that they have 
made a constructive speech when they list a 
number of things that could be done to 
strengthen our defenses without explaining 
how and why these things should be done, 
This practice is dishonest and also unintel- 
ligent. The elassic doctrine that all require< 
ments for assured security must be met is 
long bankrupt. Balanced security obviously 
involves some calculated risks. And the 
reasons why we must deliberately forgo 
some military capabilities are not all budg- 


etary. 

% This must be understood in the light of 
the two following paragraphs. I certainly 
do not mean to say that escalation suffices 
for achieving total deterrence. It is one of 
the elements that makes it possible to 
achieve total deterrence with means of grad- 
uated retaliation. 

1¢ In all fairness to the opposition, we must 
recognize that there are limitations to the 
shrinkage process which has affected the 
effectiveness of our ships, planes, and mili- 
tary personnel. But the urgency of this 
probiem is relative to the fulfillment of 
essential tasks, and, except for the limited 
force we need for coping with peripheral 
aggression (a force which already is in a 
fine state of readiness), the problem will 
never have absolute urgency, as the critics 
seem to c.aim. ’ 

1 The dilemma of bluff and madness is as 
fraudulent as the two alternatives of nuclear 
war and peaceful coexistence (as the Com- 
munists understand this term). 


% As the Berlin crisis proved it, nothing | 


could be done, except to stand on our posi- 
tions, and nothing would happen, except if 
we fail to stand firm. 

»” Curiously enough, our treaty commit- | 
ments were also denounced as parts of @ 
general pattern of policy followed by the 
administration to lower the level of our 
military effort. ‘ 

Some of the administration’s critics 
have long flirted with the idea of disengage- 
ment, and they have deprecated the bipo- 
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larity of East and West. As I tried to ex- 
plain elsewhere, NATO needs a psychologi- 
cal disengagement of American diplomatic 
influence in Europe, and a multipolar deter- 
rent. Our role in Europe hai many parts, 
and the problem for us is to keep it frag- 
mented. We hold the sword, but we also 
provide the core of effective landrcwer, We 
are the keeper of Franco-German friend- 
ship, and the special friend of England, aad 
so forth, In other words, we should not play 
one big role, but several partial ones~-Cfr. 
Malcolm W. Hoag, in “World Politics,” April 
1960, p. 389: “The current trend is toward 
both a primarily nuclear shield for NATO 
and independent strategic retaliatory forves. 
We might get the worst of all worlds.” 

% As Dean Acheson so truly said in his 
great speech on the Berlin question in. No- 
vember of last year. 

3%“T want my country to be strong, to be 
safe, and to have a feeling of. confidence 
among its people so they can go about their 
business,” President Eisenhower said on 
Feb. 11, 1960. The deep wisdom of the Presi- 
dent's political philosophy is anathema to 


the busy-body democratic man. ‘Govern- 
ment is the people’s business.” 
For instance: “We believe in Soviet 


backwardness,” so Soviet advances can never 
be exaggerated enough; “Vitali information 
is withheld from the people and the people 
have the right to know,” so we can always 


accuse the Government of withholding in- © 


formation; “Pessimism has always been dis- 
tinetly un-American,” so we will always be 
complacent; “A suspension of criticism 
would be a disservice to the Nation, however 
appealing such a moratorium on partisan- 
ship can appear as a short cut to national 
unity,” so criticism will always be permissi- 
ble. And we make these idols untouchable 
by warning the iconoclast that he does not 
understand American democracy. 
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Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of the “Task Force 
Studies on American Strategy and 
Strength,” I place in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, study paper 
No. 9, “Science and Foreign Affairs,” by 


Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, special as- 


sistant to the President for Science and 
Technology: 
SCIENCE AND ForEIGN AFFAIRS 
(By George B. Kistiakowsky ') 
The theme of this paper is the impact of 
science and technology on foreign policy. 
The proposition hardly needs to be demon- 
strated that the advances of science gradual- 
ly, sometimes suddenly, are altering the rela- 
tions between nations and peoples. Of 
course, it is the technology which is the 
carrier of change, but it is the basic science, 
the acquisition of knowledge that constitutes 
the seed from which man makes technology 
grow. 


1 Special assistant to the President (Science 
and Technology). This paper was originally 
prepared as an address before the American 
Physical Society and the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers. Ideas and material 
from other addresses have been incorporated. 
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After World War II, the advances of science 
made our political isolation from the rest 
of the world impossible just as they earlier 
made economic isolation impossible. In 
military affairs, perhaps, are visible the most 
dramatic and fast-moving changes, as tech- 
nological developments took us from TNT to 
H-bombs, from artillery to bombers to bal- 
listic missiles, from cavalry patrols to early- 
warning radar, all with the significance of 
shrinking the world and of increasing the 
mutual dependence and vuinerability of na- 
tions. Public policy, whether domestic or 
foreign, must recognize this transformation, 
cope with the problems it generates, and use 
it as appropriate for the goals of our society. 

If, for a moment, this writer may revert 
to the language of chemist days, humanity 
but a.century ago was in the condition 
of a steady state reaction, whereas now it 
is in the midst of a nonsteady. branching 
chain process and science is the chain car- 
rier. 

The need to adjust public policy to chang- 
ing human conditions, of course, isn’t new. 
What is new today is the rapidity with which 
the developments of science are altering the 
human conditions, the rapidity with which 
policy, particularly foreign policy, must ad- 
just to the changes being wrought by the 
pace of scientific advance. Not only ad- 
just—policy must prepare for, must predict, 
the impact of scientific discovery, and must 
also in some sense attempt to guide it. 

This paper will discuss several important 
aspects of the relation between science and 
world affairs; then we shall mention the 
present governmental organization for de- 
veloping public policy in the field of science; 
and we conclude with some thoughts on 
science and public policy in the future, 

First, however, let us review. briefly scien- 
tifie developments of the last decade. 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


Ten years ago, Dr. James B. Conant, as 
Chairman of the National Science Board, 
concluded his foreword to the first annual 
report of the new-born National Science 
Poundation with this urgent warning: “Un- 
til such time as disarmament becomes a 
reality, the free nations must be deeply 
concerned with finding and developing scien- 
tific pioneers, for on their efforts we must 
rely as much for increasing national security 
in a war-torn decade as for industrial prog- 
ress in periods of peace.” 

Clearly audible today is the echo of Co- 
nant’s warning—‘“until such time as dis- 
armament becomes a reality.” The reality 
then—and now—was that temporary com- 
rade in arms became an intransigent foe, re- 
affirming the subservience of the individual 
to the state, ruthlessly engulfing unwilling 
neighbors as satellites; threatening the free- 
dom of peace-seeking peoples throughout 
the world. The science of the United States 
had no choice but to focus on the needs of 
national defense, and this it has done well. 

History began to record the early years of 
a quasi-peace we have come to call the cold 
war. From time to time its temperature 
climbed to boiling point, and sporadic out- 
bursts of “hot” war flared up in places dis- 
tant in miles from our shores but, measured 
in time, now our next-door neighbors— 
Korea, Suez, Taiwan, Vietnam. 

Science found no release from its associa- 
tion with arms and armament, nor did it seek 
any, so long as its help was needed to safe- 
guard the liberty of the world by wee 
the strength of our defenses. 

Unprecedented funds were unloosed that 
we might maintain our leadership in weap- 
onry. Corporations, big and small, and even 
universities, entered into contractual rela- 
tionships with Federal agencies involving 
very many dollars, to undergird our defenses. 
Science and its offspring, technology, flour- 
ished and prospered as never before in our 
history. Under the impetus of this mas- 
sive Federal support, our scientists and engi- 
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of a vast input of data. 

Fortunately for our long-term leader- 
ship, more basic aspects of science were not 
forgotten. High-energy, elementary-particle 
physics is a field in which vast progress has 
been made since World War II. Similary, 


born out of military-related work. Molecular 
biology made spectacular advances and 
brings us near the understanding of the 
origins of life. 

Creativity budded and bloomed in a bril- 
liant. burst of innovation. Despite their 
essential preoccupation with developing the 
defensive strength of the Nation, science and 
scientist demonstrated the great rewards of 
research irrespective of the environment to 
which it was applied. 

In retrospect, the decade of the fifties may 
become known best for its identity with two 
capital letters, “R” and “D.” 

Until the midperiod of the decade, econ- 
omists had to guess the amount of research 
and development ormed within the 
United States. At t point, the National 
Science Foundation, on the basis of a 
thorough survey of the 1953 period, pegged 
the dollar figure for R and D, not at the 
estimated $2.5 billion, but at more than dou- 
ble that amount—$5.4 billions. Today it has 
more than doubled again, the Foundation’s 
estimate being on the order of $12 billion. 

The late, great Harvard economist, Sum- 
ner Slichter, coined a most connolative 
phrase for research and development—‘“the 
industry of discovery.” We might also call 
it “the industry for tomorrow.” None need 
be surprised to learn, therefore, that those 
industries which have invested most in re- 
search and development, the electronics and 
pharmaceutical companies, have shown the 
most rapid rate of growth in recent years. 

The industry of discovery cannot be con- 
fined. It is as profitable for mankind as it 
is for the corporation, Although science, no 
less than any other human activity, was en- 
gulfed by the political strife of the cold war, 
it showed a way to demolish political bar- 
riers during the 18-months’ period of the 
International Geophysical Year, even though 
such was neither its mission nor its design. 
Scientists supported by their Government, 
sought simply to map man’s physical en- 
vironment, to achieve a scientific under- 
standing of the earth and its cosmic en- 
virons. They succeeded magnificently in ac- 
complishing their scientific mission. From 
investigations of the universe made or initi- 
ated between mid-1957 and the end of 1958, 
@& microsecond on the cosmic clock, will 
emerge a volume of geophysical knowledge 
greater than any theretofore assembled. 

For its scientific value alone, the IGY was 
impressive. But in a world of tensions, it 
is almost more encouraging as a kind of a 
breakthrough of its own, to better interna- 
tional understanding. Sixty-six nations, 
representing the free and Communist world, 
participated in this exploration of the un- 
known. They marshaied 30,000 scientists 
and technicians to work together as a team, 
aithough separated across the distance be- 
tween the poles. With but few exceptions, 
they shared the knowledge they uncovered. 

Similarly in the Antarctic, an area for 
years dominated by rivalries for territorial 
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claims and rights, the cooperative efforts of 
scientists of many countries served as a 
pattern of international cooperation ac- 
cepted as valuable by their political leaders. 
Work started during the International Geo- 
physical Year, including the exchange of 
scientific personnel, the sharing of facilities 
and results, and the efforts to plan coopera- 
tive schedules atid arrangements, is now 
more than ever developing a broader spirit 
of cooperation among the scientists of these 
countries and, perforce, drawing in the po- 
litical interests as well. The United States 
is deeply engaged with its scientific per- 
sonnel in cooperative efforts and is receiving 
the same type of help from other countries. 

Attesting to the value and importance of 
these scientific efforts led by the United 
States, the interested nations have recently 
drafted and signed a treaty for Antarctica 
which opens all areas freely for scientific 
research to all nations of the world, places 
claims for individual territory in abeyance 
for the duration of the treaty, and assures 
all that Antarctica shall not become a place 
for military operations or military rivalries. 
Were it not for the scientific effort in this 
area during, and following, the International 
Geophysical Year, the pattern for coopera- 
tive arrangements in Antarctica would 
never have been established, nor would there 
have been the impetus for drafting a treaty. 

However substantial were the cooperative 
aspects of the International Geophysical 
Year, the period was characterized as well 
by a heightening of international competi- 
tion in science and technology. The Inter- 
national Geophysical Year literally thrust 
us into the space age. Our country can 
justly be proud for first announcing space 
satellite plans to assist the International 
Geophysical Year program. However, the 
sputnik launch provided the thrust, without 
doubt. Perhaps though, the emphasis 


should be on the spectacle of immaturity 


we made of. ourselves over this engineering 
accomplishment. Today, most of us feel a 
bit shamefaced about our sputnik-provoked 
anxiety, particularly when we realize that 
only the one most recent Soviet satellite 
remains in orbit that is transmitting in- 
formation, while several of our own still 
riding through the reaches of space continue 
to send back most of the scientific informa- 
tion they were designed to uncover. Even 
the humblest of these, Vanguard I, continues 
te remit valuable scientific data. Tiros I 
proved to be much less of a tyro with a 
camera than we had thought. The quality 
of its photographs permits identification of 
individual hurricanes and other centers of 
disturbance as well as study of the gross 
features of cloud cover. The amount of use- 
ful information transmitted wiil contribute 
to a deeper understanding of the earth’s 
atmosphere for the benefit of all mankind. 

Let no nation count the United States out 
of competition in any contest for superiority 
in science and technology. Though the 
frontiers of science are endless, the compet- 
itive spirit of frontiersmen is a legacy of the 
American tradition. By compelling the 
United States to keep its guard up, our an- 
tagonists may yet be hoist on their own 
petard. The competition in armaments into 
which we have been unwillingly thrust has 
served as a driving stimulus to scientific 
creativity. Because we are fortified with a 
credo which insists on the primacy of the 
individual, and are not perverted by the 
drive for aggrandizement of state, our sci- 
ence seeks to serve, rather than master, man- 
kind. 

NEW PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC POLICY 

Let us explore now some aspects of the 
relation of science to foreign affairs that are 
unique to our age (at least their importance 
is unique) and that provide us with our 
greatest immediate opportunities, and some 
of our major problems. These include: 
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1, The unparalleled and in many ways un- 
expected political importance to a nation of 
having the appearance of world scientific 
leadership (the word “appearance” is used 
advisedly). 

“. The effect international scientific activ- 
ities have, and can have, on the relations 
between states. 

8. The importance of the technical com- 
ponent of some prospective arms control 
measures. 

4. The relation of science to technical aid 
for less-developed countries. 

Each of these is worth careful considera- 
tion, for they are not always understood, and 
yet. must be understood if the Government 
and the scientific community are to fulfill 
the obligations and opportunities ahead of 
us in these areas. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WORLD SCIENTIFIC 
LEADERSHIP 


First, consider that matter_of scientific 
leadership and its political impact. Scientific 
and technological progress has acquired 
status as the symbol of strength because of 
its obvious relation to military power, as well 
as of productivity and the good life. This is 
in evidence within our borders and every- 
where beyond. The striving to emulate Amer- 
ican scientific and technological progress has 
become an ambitious and urgent goal for 
countléss millions of people, including, one 
might note, the Soviet Union. 

But unfortunately it is the technological 
spectaculars which tend to be used by the 
public at large and, often, the press, as the 
sole measure of scientific as well as techno- 
logical prowess, and thus, of military power 
as well. Achievements in outer space activi- 
ties are as we have already noted, the prime 
example of this. Perhaps a few further ob- 
servations about our space and missile pro- 
gram in this light are in order. 

As has been emphasized by Dr. Herbert 
York, an intercontinental ballistic missile 
capability is not necessarily dependent on 
huge rocket booster vehicles capable of send- 
ing multiton payloads into space. To the 
general public, both in this country and 
certainly abroad, this is not well understood. 
The Soviet Union, of course, has not been 
lax in attempting to confuse the issue. 

Our development of long range rockets 
began. late because our military planning 
was founded on air-breathing engines. To 
move ahead as rapidly as possible in ballis- 
tic missiles, we chose to make our missiles 
as compact as possible to deliver warheads 
of adequate yield. We could do this with 
an ICBM with a thrust only one-half that 
of Soviet ICBM’s because of our advanced 
nuclear weapons technology. 

In this we have been successful; first the 
IRBM’s and now the Atlas missile are per- 
fected and are operational. But, the plan- 
ning and preoccupation with smaller mis- 
Siles, adequate to do the military job re- 
quired, led to rocket vehicles with inade- 
quate thrust to send spectacular payloads 
into space. We did not begin work on large 
rocket boosters until it was too late to match 
past Russian performance in outer space. 
But, it is important to remember that the 
extra-large rockets are not required for our 
long-range missiles; hence, our deficiency in 
outer space payload capability does not indi- 
cate an inferior military capability. 

We must also recall the important fact 
already alluded to, that our scientific 
achievements in space have easily matched 
those of the Soviet Union. This is generally 
recognized by the world’s scientific com- 
munity. . In addition, we are now making 
rapid progress toward practical applications 
of “near outer space” for the benefit of all 
nations and people. 

This is not to suggest that we accept a 
secondary role in future outer space activities 
requiring large rocket boosters. We cannot 
ignore the very real political implications of 
various spectacular accomplishments in outer 
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space that have come to have symbolic mean-« 
ing to the world at large. We are indeed 
moving ahead rapidly to develop boosters for 
space exploration missions requiring very 
large payloads and are vigorously pursuing 
the man-in-space program. But we must 
accept the technical reality that despite a 
vigorous national effort to develop such 
boosters, there are limits on how quickly the. 
gap can be closed and these limits are large- 
ly set by technological factors. 

In the meanwhile there are for us major 
opportunities to carry out sound and excit- 
ing programs in space science and technology 
that will redound to our national benefit in 
terms of enhanced prestige and welfare. For 
example, the development of meteorological 
satellites could prove to be of great benefit 
to all nations and could substantially con- 
tribute to our scientific and technological 
stature throughout the world. 

To repeat: We cannot accept a secondary 
role in future outer space exploration. But 
true leadership must be seen in the con- 
text of far broader efforts. We must be con- 
stantly aware that our strength lies in ex- 
cellence spread over a wide scientific and 
technological base. 

It is a feature of an authoritarian form 
of society that its government can concen- 
trate efforts in narrow fields. If the total 
strength of such a society is substantial, as 
is that of the Soviet Union, then what one 
might term temporary technological su- 
periority can be achieved by it in selected 
directions. So long as this superiority is 
temporary; so long as it does not permit a 
vital military advantage; and so long as it 
is not across a broad front, there is no need 
for alarm, but we must increase our efforts 
to cancel out imbalances that arise and are 
significant. On the other hand, we must not 
permit ourselves to be stampeded into over- 
emphasizing one area at the expense of 
others. We must constantly bear in mind 
the sound military doctrine not to accept 
battle on the field of the enemy’s choosing. 
Rather, we must continue to move across the 
entire broad front of scientific and techno- 
logical advance. Thus, as a nation, we will © 
remain a world leader. 


EFFECT OF SCIENCE ON RELATIONS BE™WVEEN 
NATIONS 


Let us turn to the second aspect of the 
relation of science and foreign affairs, the 
significance of international scientific ac- 
tivities to the relations between nations. 
Here is perhaps the most important of the 
roles science and scientists can play in to- 
day’s embittered and divided world—not a 
new role in the sense that international ac- 
tivities of science are part of the lifeblood 
of science; but new in its potential impact 
on political relations. 

Science today is one of the few common 
languages of mankind; it can provide a basis 
for understanding and communication of 
ideas between people that is independent of 
political boundaries and of ideologies. 
Over time, these personal relationships, es- 
tablished with Soviet scientists who form & 
major portion of Russia’s intellectual elite, 
can provide a bridge between our cultures 
and perhaps bring about a gradual erosion 
of the militant aspects of Communist 
ideology. 

Science also provides a sometimes unique 
opportunity for cooperative endeavors that 
can contribute in a major way to the reduc- 
tion of tension between nations and, more 
positively, to close relations between the 
United States and other countries. All this, 
of course, in addition to offering a way for 
cooperative attack on problems of interest to 
all nations. 

This has been recognized many times be- 
fore. Many activities of the Government 
and private scientific bodies further these 
goals. Normal international scientific union 
activity, the IGY, the exchange agreement 
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between the Nationa] Academies of Sciences 
of the United States and U.S.5.R., the very 
recent McCone-Emelyanov agreement, the 
U.N. Atoms for Peace Conferences, and many, 
many others. However, the question must 
-be asked whether we are doing enough in 
this area, and particularly whether the Gov- 
ernment is sufficiently active in terms of 
projects of its own, in support for non- 
governmental activities, and in creation and 
preservation of the necessary conditions for 
effective international scientific activity. 

What are some of the issues that face the 
Government in this area? 

The most obvious is how to balance the re- 
sources for international scientific projects 
against domestic scientific needs. Should 
the Federal Government be doing more it- 
self internationally, or should it support pri- 
vate efforts only? In either case, can you 
justify international support when there are 
good scientific projects lacking sufficient 
support within the country? 


A good illustration of this problem is pre- 
sented by the scientific program in the An- 
tarctic, mentioned before. The Government 
had to face the question of setting the level 
of Antarctic activity in the knowledge that 
the funds for that program would detract in 
some measure from the support of deserving 
programs within the United States. There are 
few guidelines for the appropriate scientific 
level of activity in Antarctica, just as there 
are few guidelines for the appropriate level of 
activity in specific scientific fields. 

In fact, the problem of the Antarctica is 
not dissimilar from that of outer space (ex- 
cept for the rather wistful observation that 
we now have a treaty reserving the Antarctic 
for scientific research). Political considera- 
tions are important in setting this program 
level also. These considerations relate to the 
stature and scope of our effort relative to 
that of other countries, particiularly the 
USS.R., and, in the case of Antarctica, the 
relation of research to possible territorial 
claims. And so, the Antarctic program is 
set as an orderly, sound scientific effort, but 
with political awareness that there are other 
attributes to the scope and excellence of the 
US. effort there. 


The appropriate means for carrying out 
international activities comes up time and 
again, Can it be handled through the scien- 
tiflie community in the way that ICSU 
planned and organized the IGY? What is 
the appropriate role for the U.N., UNESCO, 
for NATO? Should it be a government-to- 
government project because of the resources 
required? And if so, are bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements to be preferred? 

A recent example may be illustrative, re- 
ferring to space science once again. When 
establishing the U.N. Outer Space Commit- 
tee, the suggestion was made that the Com- 
mittee should be responsible for conducting 
outer space research itself, or at least plan- 
ning research on an international scale. 
Notwithstanding our strong desire for in- 
ternational cooperation in space, this was 
thought to be clearly inappropriate. Be- 
cause of the large resources required to pro- 
vide boosters for space exploration, it was 
considered necessary to keep the final de- 
cisions regarding space flights in the Gov- 
ernment’s hands. On the other hand, inter- 
national scientific planning and coopera- 
tion was clearly desirable at the scientist 
level, without the complex governmental 
machinery of the U.N. that would inevitably 
have to face political issues. Therefore, the 
U.N. Committee will be concerned with the 
mutual exchange and distribution of in- 
formation, the study of legal problems of 
outer space, the conference on outer space 
exploration, and the general encouragement 
of space_science. NASA will make formal 
agreements with foreign governments for 
scientific cooperation, but both the U.N. and 
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NASA will look to the Committee on Space 
Research of ICSU for the scientific coopera- 
tion and planning to bring about effective 
international scientific collaboration. 

The issue of bilateral versus multilateral 
agreements is of major interest at the pres- 
ent time, in view of the recent United States- 
U.S.8.R, agreement in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Notwithstanding the very real gains 
we may achieve through increased contacts 
with the Soviet Union, we must avoid any 


series of moves that would create a United. 


States-U.S.S.R. scientific axis. Thus, it was 
carefully stated in the agreement with the 
US.S.R. that any joint projects would be 
carried out under the aegis of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency where all mem~ 
ber countries could participate. Clearly, 
what may be now the finest high-energy 
physics facility in the world—CERN—should 
be included in activities under the agree- 
ment. 

A receptive climate for international 
scientific activities requires Government 
action too, or in some cases, lack of Gov- 
ernment action (in a positive sense). Sci- 
ence must not be sacrificed to political ex- 
pediency, or ignored for political expediency, 
because to do so would be like cancelling 
one’s life insurance on account of temporary 
financial straits. We must be ever-certain 
that science is adequately represented in 
those areas where policy will impinge on 
science, so that considerations of science will 
be included in policy formulation. Inter- 
national scientific activity, for example, has 
moved historically without regard for politi- 
cal boundaries and this is one of its great 
strengths. This traditional nature of sci- 
ence must not be neglected or forgotten, as it 
all too often is, in the application of restric- 
tions to be placed on the free movement of 
individuals among nations. Nothing will 
erode our basic traditions and our scientific 
leadership, and our influence, more quickly 
than a willingness to sacrifice basic long- 
term beliefs for short-term political con- 
sideration. 


In the same vein, the needs of science must 
be adequately represented in international 
as well as domestic-policy formulation. 
Radio-astronomy recently almost came to an 
untir ely end, simply through negotiation of 
an international treaty on frequency alloca- 
tions without adequate recognition of the 
needs of this young science for listening 
windows. Through the good offices of the 
National Academy of Sciences, it was pos- 
sible to bring scientists and the appropriate 
Government officials together in time to 
establish a U.S. position for the Geneva ITU 
conference compatible with the needs of the 
radio-astronomers. 

International scientific activities thus 
carry with them many problems for Gov- 
ernment, but their benefits far exceed those 
problems. To achieve the benefits, however, 


‘requires that we be alert to the opportuni- 


ties and that we be prepared to make some 
of the necessary policy decisions and com- 
mitments of resources. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF ARMS CONTROL 


A third new element in the relation of sci- 
ence to foreign policy is the importance of 
the technical components of prospective 
arms control measures. 

The negotiations on nuclear test cessa- 
tion have shown the importance of scientific 
and technological factors for the formula- 
tion of national policy in this area. These 
factors had to be evaluated by ad hoc groups 
that found a dearth of experimental data on 
which to base their conclusions. A similar 
ad hoc approach had to be employed regard- 
ing certain phases of the conference on the 
problem of reducing dangers of surprise at- 
tack. The fact that scientific advice and 
evaluation were used in both these at- 
tempts to reduce military tensions is, in it- 
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self, important. It is a sign of the changing 
attitude and the growing awareness on the 
part of policymakers that technical con- 
siderations and are essential for 
the formulation of sound concepts for arms 
limitation measures—just as they are in 
formulating development plans for military 
hardware. 

The success of future negotiations to re- 
lieve tensions by arms limitation agreements 
will depend in some measure on the under- 
standing of the capabilities of proposed 
multilateral moni and on the 
understanding of inherent limitations of 
any monitoring system in a world of rapidly 
advancing technology. The limitations of 
technical analysis need also to be fully un- 
derstood. There is no doubi, for instance, 
that the reliability of monitoring systems 
is largely a technical question. But the 
adequacy of such systems, from the point 
of view of national security, is not. It is a 
politico-military one. And we must realize 
that political issues or cannot 
be resolved by technical agreement on facts; 
the political questions of national interest 
remain. It is well that these issues be un- 
derstood by the public as they are being un- 
derstood by the 


can contribute but one of several inputs 
that are essential for the formulation of 
sound national policy. 


SCIENCE AND U.S. TECHNICAL AID 


The relation of science to technical aid 
for less-developed countries is the fourth, 
and last, of our list of new relations of 
science and foreign policy. 


y 
motivations made up of altruism, a belief 
that it is to our best interest to strengthen 
independent nations, and a desire to contain 
menacing philosophies. Motivation notwith- 
standing, it is evident that any program, 
any experiment, will fall short of success 
unless it is soundly conceived, soundly 
planned, and soundly executed. 

In helping to achieve a sound aid program, 
we, as scientists, must not think in terms of 
developing only the more advanced scientific 
capability of other nations, which is often 
a@ reflection of our own standards and com- 
fortable abundance. We must try to strike 
a balance between basic needs and sophisti- 
cated development. 

This requires an appreciation of how sci- 
ence and engineering develop within a na- 
tion. The history of science in many lands 
has not been written beyond the prologue. 
We must, for instance, be aware of the long- 
term relation between primary and secondary 
school education and advance research insti- 
tutions. 

We do little good to provide only for eso- 
teric research facilities when a nation lacks 
roads, general practitioners, and machine 
operators. Of course, we do a disservice also 
when we ignore the advanced educational 
institutions that set a nation’s standards, 
provide its teachers, offer a future for gifted 
citizens, and bring prestige to a nation or a 
region. 

An important report was recently prepared 
by the National Academy of Sciences’ Na- 
tional Research Council for the International 
Cooperation Administration, entitled “‘Rec- 
ommendations for Strengthening Science 
and Technology in Selected Areas South of 
the Sahara.” This report is an outline of 
how assistance of a technological type should 
be designed to be properly utilized. It is 
an intelligent and realistic attempt to strike 
the necessary balance between the basic 
needs and sophisticated wants, within a 
framework of limited resources from within 
and without an area. It is also an attempt, 
a very successful one, to show how a scien- 
tific approach can be used in the early 
planning stages of aid programs. 
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The reading of the will have a 
sobering and disturbing, if not a frightening 


States and with a population one- 

of our Nation—and this is only part of 
of sub-Sahara Africa. It is an area which, 
within our lifetimes, will be transformed 
into a multiplicity of independent nations 
which, collectively, will greatly influence 
world affairs. What is particularly disturb- 


most elementary educational facilities. 
Clearly, these embryonic nations need 
educated people in large numbers to provide 
not only civil servants, but an understand- 
ing electorate to carry them along the path 
to . But how can the needs for 
higher education, for doctors of medicine for 
education, for doctors of medicine, for en- 
gineers, for political scientists, for so many 
other specialists be properly balanced against 
the needs to provide even the most primitive 
health measures, to provide teachers for the 
many millions of illiterates, ard t& train 
artisans and skilled laborers without whom 
the standard of living cannot rise? Against 
these multiple desperate needs, indigenous 
efforts, our aid and the aid of others, appear 
so utterly inadequate that one becomes fear- 
ful lest decades will pass before the level of 
education and the standard of living will 
rise enough to make democracy viable. 
The question then comes to mind, will the 
awakening of latent desires permit democ- 
racy the time—that is so inherent in its 
evolutionary nature—or will this region fall 
prey to the legerdemain appeal of the revo- 
lutionary authoritarianism, especially Com- 


report will 

have a sobering influence: It will impress 
upon him that he is a luxury that can, and 
an OS be afforded by an advanced Nation 
a in Africa, south of the Sa- 


ieee ‘ 

Science impinges on aid to technologically 
more edvanced nations also. Various Gov- 
ernment departments have for many years 
supported research overseas. By and large, 
these programs have been well run. Such 
programs raise some serious issues for con- 
sideration, however, for outside support of 
science in a given country affects the rela- 
tionships between that government and its 
citizens and wniversities. Some programs, 
even those in support of basic research, are 
welcomed by many foreign scientists, and 
yet cause affront to others. We must there- 
fore, consider the effects of such programs 
on all who are concerned, and especially on 
the natural growth of the scientific com- 
munities in the recipient countries. 

Does such support, for instance, actually 
retard the development of a healthy relation 
between science and government in other 
countries? What commitments for conti- 
nuity of support are we making once foreign 
scientists have become dependent on US. 

, commitments from which it may be 
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“Whilst we warmly welcome this substan- 
tial financial support for research in this 
country, we recognize that research grants, 
and particularly specific contracts, of this 
magnitude (one and a quarter million 
pounds annually) must have a considerable 
influence on the general pattern of research 
undertaken. We, therefore, consider it de- 
sirable that the various bodies concerned 
with the financing of research in our uni- 
versities and other institutions should be 
aware both of the extent and the purpose of 
these numerous U.S. research grants and 
contracts. We are glad to be able to record 
that the US. authorities have fully ap- 
preciated the position and have shown 
themselves ready to cooperate with us.” 

Of course, there are no general answers to 
most of the specific questions raised, for 
they vary with the country concerned and 
with the manner in which our support is 
given in each country. But these questions 
meed to be asked—and answered—before 
support is provided. These programs cannot 
be operated independently of foreign policy 
considerations. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
POLICY IN SCIENCE 


It is worthwhile to review some of the 
measures Government has taken in order 
to bring these problems into focus, and thus 
to help bring about corrective action. These 
steps were taken for a wide variety of rea- 
sons, of course, not merely to serve the re- 
quirements of foreign policy. 

In two speeches during November 1957, 
President Eisenhower emphasized the need 
for strengthening science education and 
bringing our overall scientific and techno- 
logical effort to peak performance levels. 

In the first of these speeches, in which 
he called for an all-out effort to mobilize 
the best resources of science and scientists 
in support of the national security and wel- 
fare; the President announced the creation 
of the office which it is now my privilege to 
hold. He also reconstituted on the White 
House level the Science Advisory Committee. 
Later, in his 1958 state-of-the-Union mes- 
sage, President Eisenhower stated: “In both 
education and research, redoubled exertions 
will be necessary on the part of all Ameri- 
cans if we are to rise to the demands of our 
times.” 

The office of Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology did 
not exist before November 1957. Nor had 
there been, except for the wartime National 
Defense Research Committee, a science ad- 
visory committee directly responsible to the 
President. The NDRC had large operating 
responsibilities. The present committee and 
the special assistant do not. Their func- 
tion is advisory, making scientific advice and 
analysis available wherever they are needed 
in the formulation of national policy. The 
committee also endeavors to insure that 
science and technology contribute their 
maximum to the welfare of the United 
States by seeking ways— 

To enhance the excellence of U.S. science, 
both basic and applied, and to add to our 
effort, relatively, in basic research. 

To extend the recognition of science as 
a creative activity that augments man’s 
dignity and understanding and affords him 
intellectual adventure of the highest order. 

To recognize that outstanding accomplish- 
ments in science appeal deeply to the hopes 
and aspirations of men everywhere, and con- 
tribute to the prestige and good will of 
nations. 

To demonstrate that the democratic en- 
vironment of the free world is the best en- 
vironment for achievement in science. 

To improve the ways in which our Gov- 
ermment uses and supports science and 
technology. 

To apply technology more effectively to 
improve our national security, to strengthen 
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our economy, to enhance the health and 
welfare of our citizens and other peoples. 

To promote international understanding 
and good will. 

These are broad and ambitious objectives, 
Even small progress in each area would be 
® significant achievement. 

The organization that works toward these 
goals comprises the 18-man committee 
proper, numerous panels involving members 
as well as consultants, the special assistant, 
and his small full-time staff of technical 
aides. The committee’s members are repre- 
sentative of those fields of science and tech- 
nology especially important to the Govern- 
ment. The membership rotates, most of the 
new appointments being on a 4-year basis. 
This practice brings to the committee fresh 
points of view and representation from dif- 
ferent fields of science and technology. To 
discharge its responsibilities, the committee 
has established panels, some on an ad hoc, 
others on a continuing basis. First Dr. Kil- 
lian, and then this writer was elected to 
the chairmanship of the committee, which 
knits the whole organization together. 

The panel structure has consistently been 
a distinctive feature of the committee's work. 
It has made possible intensive studies on 
problems that could not have undertaken 
by the committee because of its limited 
membership. At the present time, over 100 
scientists and engineers are associated with 
the committee and my office in part-time 
capacities, thus providing a wide range of 
expert advice. Committee and panel mem- 
bers are selected not only because of their 
expert knowledge and achievement, but also 
because they possess something which might 
be called wisdom in a broader sense. Part- 
nership in this organization means work and, 
therefore, some sacrifice of personal careers. 
it is willingly undertaken in the spirit of 
national service. The magnitude of per- 
sonal involvement is indicated by the fact 
that more than 500 man-days of work were 
meeded recently for the study of certain 
problems in the classified area and the 
preparation of one short summary report. 

A major concern of the committee is how 
to bring the young generation of scientists 
and engineers into panels and other types 
of advisory services to the Government. We 
need to explore every way of making their 
services, skills, and fresh ideas available 
without handicapping their professional de- 
velopments, or curtailing their contributions 
to science. 

The special assistant, as a member of the 
President’s staff, is invited to attend meet- 
ings of the National Security Council and 
of the Cabinet, and—when appropriate—to 
present the views and findings of the Science 
Advisory Committee. He is also & member 
of, or attends the meetings of, special Cabi- 
net-level interdepartmental committees, 
such as the Radiation Council. He is the 
Chairman of the new Federal Council on 
Science and Technology, consisting of rep- 
resentatives, at the policymaking level, of 
10 departments and agencies. 

Some of the panels of the Science Advisory 
Committee deal with unclassified fields of 
interest to the Federal Government and 4 
few of their activities have led to reports 
and statements which were published under 
the imprint of the White House. The titles 
indicate the broad scope of these activities: 
“Introduction te Outer Space,” “Scientific 
Information,” “Strengthening American Sci- 
ence,” “The Argus Experiment,” “High 
Energy Accelerator Physics,” “Education for 
the Age of Science,” and “Food Additives.” 

Other panels’ activities result in detailed 
recommendations to various agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government, which 
are not suitable for public dissemination, 
such as the work of several panels dealing 
with classified matters pertaining to the 
national security. 
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The creation of the Office of the Special 
Assistant and of the. Science Advisory Com- 
mittee is, however, but a small part of the 
actions which the President and Congress 
have taken recently to strengthen American 
science and technology and to make the Gov- 
ernment process more responsive to a world 
of rapidly changing technology. These ac- 
tions include: 

Expansion of the National Science Foun- 
dation program and a threefold increase in 
its appropriations for support of basic re- 
search and education in the sciences. 

-Enactment of the Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act, reflecting the impact of 
modern weapons technology and systems en- 
gineering on the Military Establishment. 

Establishment of the Office of the Director 
of Research and Engineering and the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency in the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense. 

Assignment of engineers and scientists at 
policymaking levels in the offices of the 
Secretaries of the three services. 

Establishment of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to provide a 
civilian space-science and exploration agency. 

Reactivation of the Office of Science Advi- 
ser to the Secretary of State, and the ap- 
pointment once again of science attachés to 
overseas posts. 

Establishment of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology as a means of bring- 
ing together for common planning policy- 
level representatives of agencies having ma- 
jor scientific programs. 

Enactment of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, designed to aid education gen- 
erally, with specific provision for strength- 
ening science education. 

In the Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives established a standing Committee en 
Science and Astronautics. The Senate, also, 
has created a new standing Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Science. A number 
of important actions have been taken by the 
Congress, and by the executive branch, to 
improve the status of scientific personnel in 
the service of the Government, 

In addition to these national efforts, there 
have been important advances in interna- 
tional cooperation which have been men- 
tioned already. 


SCIENCE AND PUBLIC POLICY IN THE FUTURE 


We have attempted to outline some of the 
Ways science can contribute to foreign pol- 
icy, the effect of policy considerations on 
science, and some of the governmental ma- 
chinery which has been built up to assist 
policy formulation. But to integrate the 
scientific with the political, economic, mili- 
tary_and other factors that make up foreign 
policy operations, requires above all, compe- 
tent people who understand the relationship 
of science to these other factors. 

If we appreciate our responsibilities, we, 
as scientists, may well have an important 
role to play in the future in the policy- 
making process. It will be a different role 
than the one to which we have become accus- 
tomed. It will demand a new breed of public 
servant, although the appropriate name for 
him is not immediately clear. The term 
“political scientist” has been preempted for 
a very different use than this. None of us 
would want to be called scientific politi- 
cians, and few indeed would dare to lay 
claim to scientific statesmen. But there 
is a significance here that is far more impor- 
tant than finding the right name. The role 
demands that this new breed of citizen- 
scientist be continually aware that the 
scientific community must accept its appro- 
priate share of the responsibility for the 
intelligent and successful resolution of the 
challenges facing the world. 

Another kind of individual must be re- 
cruited, too: an individual with training in 
science in addition to the usual disciplines of 
the foreign service. The general presump- 
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tion is that science is so specialized that the 
only way to provide scientific inputs to pol- 
icy formulation is to obtain advice from 
practicing scientists on an ad hoc basis as 
needed. But as valuable as such advice is, 
it does not fill today’s requiremerits for a 
continuing and intimate involvement in the 
policymaking process of competent people 
who also understand science and its signifi- 
cance to policy, and who could therefore 
work effectively with the practicing scientists 
supplying the specialized ad hoc studies. 

Perhaps science and engineering graduates 
should be attracted for regular careers in 
the Foreign Service and in our other over- 
sea programs. We must also provide a bet- 
ter scientific background for nonscientists 
in the international affairs field. This, per- 
haps, is the most important measure of all. 
Essential to these efforts is the development 
of an academic field of teaching and re- 
search in the interrelationship of science 
and foreign affairs, to be able to educate 
properly and to understand better the un- 
derlying significance and opportunities of 
this relationship. 

These are not easy tasks, nor ones that 
can be accomplished overnight. Unlike 
toasters, automobiles, and television sets, we 
cannot push a button to mass-produce 
diplomats in striped pants and laboratory 
coats. 

In discussing international relations, the 
American historian, Julius Pratts, states: 
“Neither the tools of diplomacy nor the 


tools of force can be suddenly improvised 


for use in crises. They must be kept in a 
state of readiness for use. The success of a 
nation’s foreign policy will depend, in part, 
upon the efficiency and the readiness of the 
instruments with which the policy is pur- 
sued.” We, as scientists, must do all we 
can to help keep the tools of our diplomacy 
and the tools of our force in efficient 
readiness. 

We have entered a new era, a scientific 
revolution, as C. P. Snow terms it, in which 
science and technology are transforming our 
way of life and the relations between na- 
tions. We cannot stand aside and simply 
watch this process, regardless of where it 
takes us; we must and we can use science 
and technology to achieve the humanistic 
goals of our free society, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20,1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of the “Task Force Studies on Ameri- 
can Strategy and Strength,” I place in 
the Appendix of the ConcRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, study papers Nos. 10 and 11, “A His- 
tory of Ballistic Missiles,’’ by Congress- 
man LEsLIg C, ARENDS, member of the 
House Armed Services Committee: and 
“The Cost of National Security,” by Prof, 
Arthur E. Burns, George Washington 
University. 

A History or BAuuisTic Missi_es 
(By Leste C. Arenps, Congressman from 
Tilinois) 

Major military weapons never spring 
forth full bloom overnight. The first opera- 
tional B-17 took a decade to develop. The 
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B-29 and B-52 are likewise the outgrowth 
of years of effort. 

Similarly with modern rocketry. Though 
it began in America 17 years ago, rocket 
development turned seriously to long-range 
ballistic missiles only 7 years ago. 

Not until fiscal year 1953 were expendi- 
tures in any one year on long-range ballistic 
missile programs even as much as a million 
dollars. Since then, these programs have 
advanced with impressive speed. Today, 
they involve the expenditure of 10 times 
as much each day as was spent in all of 
fiscal year 1952. 

In the early postwar years, military stud- 
ies slowly advanced American ballistic mis- 
sile knowledge. Propulsion, guidance, heat- 
ing and weight problems appeared very dif- 
ficult. Their solution obviously was costly. 
Yet, the level of effort remained low and 
sporadic. 

Moreover, critical data controlling war- 
head weights were unknown. Until 1953, the 
operational feasibility of long-range ballistic 
missiles seemed far distant to those in au- 
thority. As a result, these programs were 
deemed unworthy of major effort. To be 
sure, one such program, the forerunner to 
Atlas, was started as long as 14 years ago, in 
1946, but it died 3 years later in the 1949 
defense cutbacks. The was revived 
in 1951, but even then only as a component 
development effort. 

From World War II to 1953, due partly to 
this skepticism as to the practicality of long- 
range range ballistic missiles and due also to 
emphasis on strategic bombers, our missile 
effort, such as it was, went mainly into air 
defense missiles such as Nike-Ajax, Terrier I, 
and Falcon. Some short-range ballistic mis- 
siles and some relatively slow nonballistic 
aerodynamic type long-range missiles did 
receive some support. Long-range ballistic 
missile efforts, however, were held down to 
low support studies. : 

Viewed in retrospect, therefore, it is hardly 
remarkable that as of 1960, 15 years after 
World War II, American long-range rocketry 
is in some particular respects matched or 
surpassed by the Soviets. That result was 
foreordained by years of low-priority atten- 
tion and lack of funds while the Soviets 
evidently were advancing their rocketry full 
blast. 

What is remarkable is how rapidly the 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) and 
intermediate range ballistic missile (IRBM) 
programs of the United States have advanced 
in less than 6 years. The speed of this ad- 
vance in so short a period augurs well for the 
Nation’s security. It is convincing testimony 
to the competence of our scientists and 
engineers. 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline 
the history of ballistic missile development 
during the past two decades. 


THE WORLD WAR I PERIOD 


The year 1942 marks the beginning of our 
World War II rocket program. The work was 
principally on solid propellants, which burn 
like cigarettes within the rockets. It was 
carried forward, with military support, by 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. From it evolved cur World War II ar- 
tillery rockets, air-to-surface rockets, rocket 
boosters for airplanes, other special rocket 
motors, and our first serious efforts to propel 
rockets with liquid fuels. During the sum- 
mer of 1945, this work produced the Army 
WAC Corporal, a rocket fueled by nitric acid 
and aniline. 

When World War II ended, the Allied Na- 
tions placed scientific teams in Germany to 
analyze that nation’s technical accomplish- 
ments in rockets and missiles. A number 
of the best German scientists and engineers 
were induced to go to Russia and to the 
United States. The United States, however, 
pressed this effort less aggressively than the 
Soviets. 
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In the latter part of 1946, the Russians 
identified cther scientists and technicians 
associated with German missile programs. 
Hundreds of them were removed to Russia. 
German research facilities and production 
plants were stripped of machinery, instru- 
ments, blueprints and missiles or missile 
components. ‘These, too, were shipped to 
Russia. Thus, the Russians were able to 
exploit German missile technology. The in- 
doctrination of Soviet scientists and tech- 
nicians was thereby facilitated, and they 
acquired faster the know-how to bring un- 
completed German ideas to practical real- 
ization. 

The advantage the Soviets achieved due 
to their early decision to develop .nd extend 
this German missile technology is evident. 


THE EARLY POSTWAR YEARS 


The years immediately following World 
War II constitute a period of halting, low- 
level efforts on long-range ballistic missiles. 
In 1946, several potentially useful programs 
had been started. While some of these pro- 
grams contributed advances during the 
1946-50 period, the level of effort and results 
was meager by today's standards. 

For instance, in 1946, the Army arranged 
to rebuild the German V-2's. In the so- 
called bumper program, the V-2 was con- 
verted into a first-stage booster rocket. It 
carried a second rocket, the WAC Corporal, 
which, in turn, carried scientific instruments 
to high altitudes. Maximum speeds attained 
during these later tests was about 5,200 miles 
per hour; maximum altitude was about 250 
miles. These represented significant im- 
provement over the standard V-2 perform- 
ance (3,600 miles an hour and 100 miles 
maximum altitude). 

. The year 1946 marked also the Air Force’s 
first attempt on the ICBM. The program, 
known as the MX~774 at Convair, was in- 
tended to advance long-range rocket tech- 
nigues. It turned out, however, to be rather 
short-lived when the defense slashes of 1947 
terminated this program, For the next sev- 
eral years Convair used corporate funds to 
carry on MX-774 weapons studies, but at low 
financial levels. 

In 1946 the Air Force also established the 
Snark and Navaho programs. These were 
long-range, airplane-type guided missiles, 
not the ballistic type. However, from the 
liquid propellant rocket booster to be used 
with Navaho grew the high thrust liquid 

& engines for today’s major mis- 
siles, such as Atlas, Thor, and Jupiter. 

Also, in the late 1940's the Navy developed 
the first version of its Viking, a high alti- 
tude scientific research rocket. 


THE KOREAN WAR PERIOD 


During the Korean war, missile develop- 
ment at length began in earnest. Even in 
this period, however, progress was slow as 
most official attention was devoted to the 
immediate problem of Korea. 

In the design of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles, weight is critical. Generally speaking, 
it takes about 200 pounds of launching 
weight to place 1 pound of warhead on a 
target several thousand miles away. Be- 
cause the first atomic warheads weighed 9,000 
pounds, clearly a major reduction was re- 
quired in nuclear warhead weight for mis- 
sile use, Ever since the end of World War 
Il, the Atomic Energy Commission had been 
working on atomic weapon improvement 
which resulted in lighter and higher yield 
muclear warheads. However, during this 
entire period the significance of warhead 
improvement was not applied to the prob- 
lem of long-range ballistic missiles. For 
this and other reasons, long-range ballistic 
missile deve . During 
this slack eoen in the United States, the 
Soviets appear to have gone full speed ahead 
with their own long-range ballistic missile 
programs. 
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Missile feasibility studies, started In 1949 
by the Rand Corp., were completed in the 
fall of 1950. ‘These studies confirmed the 
ae ee 


= October 1950, as one result of the 
Korean crisis, Mr. K. T. Keller, president of 
Chrysler Corp., was appointed Defense De- 
partment Director of Guided Missiles, with 
authority to institute a Manhattan-type 
project for missiles. However, after an- 
alysis of the missile programs, Mr. Keller 
decided against a Manhattan-type project 
on the grounds that it would take a year to 
institute such a program. In 1953, Mr. Keller 
was asked to remain with the new adminis- 
tration, but resigned late that year at his own 
behest. 

In 1950, the development of the Army's 
Redstone, a 200-mile tactical ballistic missile, 
was begun. However, not until 1953 was the 
first Redstone fired, a flight test that was 
only partially successful. Much of the in- 
formation obtained from this and subsequent 
firings was applied later to the Jupiter, when 
that program was initiated in late 1955. 

In January 1951, the decision was made 
by the Air Force to resume studies of the old 
MX-774 weapon, redesignated “Atlas.” This 
program, however, was given only a long- 
term, low-priority objective—that of deter- 
mining whether a large 5,000-mile ballistic 
rocket was then technically feasible. Six 
months later, in June 1951, the Atlas project 
was formally reactivated. 


THE VON NEUMANN COMMITTEE'S RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

On June 16, 1953, Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson ordered a review of the 
guided missile program to identify and elim- 
inate duplication. He stated that “a con- 
tinuous effort should be made to standardize 
on one missile for production and use by all 
military departments, wherever, within the 
employment limitation of each type of 
missile, standardization appears to be prac- 
ticable.” As a part of this review, a group of 
civilian scientists, headed by Dr. John von 
Neumann, which later came to be known 
as the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Commit- 
tee, was requested to review the strategic 
missile programs. 

The Strategic Missiles Evaluation (von 
Neumann) Committee reported in February 
1954 the highly significant possibility of 
achieving a major technological break- 
through on warhead size, and expressed its 
conviction that other technical problems as- 
sociated with the development of ICBM’s 
could be resolved in a period of a few years. 
The committee also recommended the for- 
mation of a special management organiza- 
tion to assure early ICBM availability. As 
for technical factors, the von Neumann Com- 
mittee recommended that the ICBM project 
be completely reoriented to take advantage 
of the advancing warhead technology, thus 
permitting relaxation of guidance tolerances 
and propulsion requirements. The commit- 
tee also noted the potential desirability of 
an IRBM. 

Nine days later the Assistant Secretary of 
Air Force (R. & D.) approved the broad re- 
orientation of the program recommended by 
the committee. The Air Force set up a group 
to study the von Neumann report and define 
the organizational realinement required to 
accelerate the ICBM. From June through 
August, major management and procedural 
changes were placed into operation. A 
streamlined organization under the Air Force 
Research and Development Command was set 
up. It was known as the Western Develop- 
ment Division (WDD) and became an auton- 
omous group responsible for directing and 
coordina 


B. A. Schriever, Atlas became WDD’s basic 
mission. 


The soundness of the von Neumann 
group’s recommendations was confirmed 
during the CASTLE tests in the Pacific 
through the period of March to May 1954, 
when the feasibility of developing a smaller 
lightweight, high-yield thermonuclear weap. 
on was proven. 

MILITARY REORGANIZATION TO ENCOURAGE MIS< 
SILE DEVELOPMENT 


Further indications of the potential im- 
portance of missiles led to additional 
changes. In 1955, advisory committees of 
scientists urged (1) that two ICBM’s be 
developed concurrently in order to assure 
earliest attainment of success, and (2) that 
along with the ICBM effort, an IRBM pro- 
gram be initiated to develop a missile of 
1,500-mile range. 

In November 1955, shortly after the Presi. 
dent had assigned highest priority to ICBM 
research and development, the Secretary of 
Defense ordered organizational changes in 
the military departments to handle the 
ICBM and IRBM programs. At the sameé 
time, he approved a program of two 1,500- 
mile intermediate range missiles. The first, 
Jupiter, was to be launchable either from 
land or sea. It was intended that the sec- 
ond, Thor, would be based upon experience 
already gained in the Atlas program, while 
Jupiter would be based um experience gained 
by the Redstone Arsenal team from the V-2 
and Redstone missiles. To provide the de- 
sired multiple ICBM ajproach, the Titan 
project was established in supplementation 
of the Atlas program. 

The Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at once implemented the new organ- 
izational program, with over half a billion 
dollars of defense funds reserved to carry 
them out. 

The Air Force placed its ICBM and Thor 
programs under the already established 
WDD, now renamed the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division. 

A joint management committee was es- 
tablished by the Army and Navy for the 
Jupiter program. The Navy created the 
Office of Special Projects and assigned to it 
responsibility for the technical development 
of the seabased IRBM. As a corrolary to the 
Jupiter program, which employed a liquid 
propellant, the Navy also began studies of 
@ solid propellant version to reduce ship- 
board logistical problems. 

Later, land-based IRBM’s were assigned 
to the Air Force and ship-based IRBM’s to 
the Navy, and the Navy withdrew from the 
Jupiter program. 

On January 20, 1956, in order to assure a 
common interchange of technical informa- 
tion, as well as provide competent guidance 
for all the programs, the original Von Neu- 
mann Committee, now called the Scientific 
Advisory Committee, was transferred from 
the Air Force to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. On the same date, this commit- 
tee presented certain recommendations to 
assure that the long-range ballistic missile 
programs would proceed at maximum speed. 
The office of a Special Assistant for guided 
missiles to Secretary of Defense was estab- 
lished, first with Dr. Murphree and later Mr. 
Holaday occupying this key position. 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS ACCELERATES 


Meanwhile, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Korean armistice, the tremendous 
military potential of ballistic missiles began 
to advance toward practical realization. 

In February 1956, the Army activated the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 
Ala., under the direction of Brig. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris. 

In September of that year, the Jupiter C, 
@ multistage test vehicle, was fired. It went 
3,300 statute miles, rose to 680 statute miles, 
and reached a maximum velocity of 13,000 
miles per hour. During the same 
Air Force reentry test vehicle flight tests 
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clearly demonstrated that the reentry prob- 
jem was solvable. 

In October 1956, the Scientific Advisory 
Committee recommended initiation of a new, 
smaller, sclid-propellant IRBM with im- 
proved capability of being launched from a 
submarine. As a result, the Secretary of 
Defense approved the development of the 
Polaris program, including six submarines. 


POST-SPUTNIK DEVELOPMENTS 


The shock of the Soviet sputnik in Octo- 
ber 1957 produced, of course, a major effect 
on U.S. ballistic missiles development, 

The President reaffirmed the highest na- 
tional priority for both Jupiter and Thor 
systems, aiming to obtain an IRBM capabil- 
ity at the earliest practicable date and pro- 
yide for continuance of both missiles until 
one proved successful. The Army was au- 
thorized to produce the Jupiter at a rate of 
five missiles per month. Four Jupiter 15 
missile squadrons were to be established 
with the operational date of the first squad- 
ron to be Necember 1958. The same target 
date was set for the first squadron of Thor, 
with three more 15-missile squadrons sched- 
uled later. 

A schedule was approved for four squad- 
rons of Titan in hardened bases. Compon- 
ents of the missile system were delivered 
and a few of them tested. 

Research and development of the Minute- 
man were begun. Minuteman is to be a 
solid propellant, three-stage ICBM and will 
carry a nuclear warhead up to 5,500 nautical 
miles. It will be guided by a self-contained, 
all-inertial system. 

During 1958, major progress was made 
on the Thor guidance system, permitting an 
average impact accuracy better than that 
originally specified. By the end of 1958, Thor 
was meeting its production schedule with 
operational missiles being shipped to Eng- 
jJand for deployment. 

The initial increment of the first Jupiter 
equadron was also ready for deployment in 
December. 

The ‘President, in November, approved a 
nine-submarine Polaris program. The ini- 
tial operational capability date of the first 
Polaris submarine was advanced to late 1960. 
Later, it was again advanced to early 1960 
with four more following at 3-month inter- 
vals. 

Meanwhile, flight tests proved the per- 
formance of the Atlas guidance system and 
the integrity of the airframe. Among the 
successful test flights in the development 
series, one Atlas was placed in Earth satel- 
lite orbit in December 1958. Other flights 
demonstrated the operational radio-inertial 
guidance system. 


PROGRESS IN 1959 


All the major missiles programs moved 
ahead during 1959. A survey of the field 
shows this progress. 

Atlas: Flights of the operational prototype 
Atlas which began in April had little initial 
success and the planned date for achieving 
& limited operational capability was changed 
from June to September. Considerable effort 
was devoted to determining the causes of the 
malfunctions that resulted in the explosion 
of four out of five Atlas missiles launched be- 
fore June 30, and how to correct them. 
Since June 30, causes of the malfunctions 
have been corrected and the first launch by 
the all-military team on September 9 at Van- 
denberg AFB was successful. A plan to im- 
prove the system's survivability and provide a 
faster reaction time was approved. Begin- 
hing with the third squadron, the complexes, 
tach with three missiles and three launch 
Positions, will be about 18 nautical miles 
apart, and, to shorten missile launching time, 
all squadrons from the third on will have 
individual missile launchers. Beginning 


With the fifth squadron, each missile will be 
dispersed to a separate firing point. 
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Titan: Progress to date on the Titan re- 
sulted in approval of an increase in the 
number of squadrons from 4 to 11.. Each 
squadron will have 10 missiles. e first 
six squadrons will be organized into three 
complexes, each with three launchers and 
the missiles will have radio-inertial guid- 
ance. The complexes will be about 18 
nautical miles apart. In the 7th through 
the 11th squadrons, the nine launchers will 
be at least 18 miles apart and guidance will 
be all-inertial. 

Minuteman: Prototype Minuteman mis- 
siles were fired from silo launchers, verify- 
ing the feasibility of launching Minuteman 
missiles from underground launchers of the 
silo type. 

Thor: The total planned Thor force was 
reduced from nine squadrons to four, all 
deployed in England. In January, it became 
evident that the construction, installation, 
checkout and modification effort in England 
would require more time and personnel than 
was originally planned. This caused about 
a 4-month delay in turning over the first 
squadron to the RAF. In June, RAF-USAF 
representatives drafted preliminary pro- 
cedures for declaring the U.S. squadrons 
“satisfactorily operational” in conformance 
with a governmental agreement. 

Jupiter: The operational version of the 
ablating nose cone for Jupiter was flown on 
all missiles fired this year, and has proved 
to be completely satisfactory. Two oper- 
ational type nose cones were recovered with 
all their payloads in perfect condition. One 
of these carried. biomedical experiments in 
support of National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration programs. A site for two 
Jupiter squadrons was-selected in southern 
Italy. Each squadron of 15 missiles will be 
deployed in five sites, with three missiles at 
each, all launchers to be more than 11 
nautical miles apart. 

Polaris: All major objectives of the 
Polaris program to date have been achieved. 
The launching system for the first Polaris 
submarine, the U.S.S. George Washington, 
passed its tests. The launcher for the next 
submarine class entered development; it will 
accommodate the 1,200-mile missile as well 
as the 1,500-mile missile planned for 1962. 
The sixth submarine will have several im- 
provements, one being a greater operating 
depth. On July 1, contracts were let for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth submarines. The 
first submarine launched in June, will prob- 
ably become fully operational in late 1960 
and the remainder will follow at 3- or 4- 
month intervals. 





SUMMARY e 
Today, and for the near future, our de- 
terrent and 


and Navy jet bombers to survive enemy 
attack on the ground and in the air, and to 
deliver nuclear weapons. However, with 
passage of time, potential enemies’ ability 
to destroy jet bombers on the sooner in 
the air may be faster than the 
jet bombers’ ability to survive, thus weaken- 
ing their deterrent qualities. Therefore, in 
1955 we gave highest priorities to our IRBM 
and ICBM programs. 

The Atlas, our first ICBM, started in 1946, 
canceled in 1949, begun again at low priority 
in 1951, accelerated in 1954, finally became 
operational in 1959. ‘This missile is the be- 

of the ballistic missile phase of 
deterrence, We can strike a large portion of 
the earth with 5,500-mile range Atlas mis- 
siles launched from this country. On the 
other hand, potential enemies have Atlas- 
type missiles also, and our Atlas missiles are 
vulnerable to surprise attack by them. 
Therefore, we are ig and dispersing 
our newer Atlas launching sites and de- 
veloping other ICBM’s, Titans, and Minute~- 
man, which will be in even harder sites. 
Titan was begun in 1955 as a backup in case 
Atlas failed. Minuteman, a smaller, solid- 
propellant, 3-stage rocket, was begun in 1958. 
These newer missiles, widely dispersed, will 
be capable of launching on shorter notice, so 
that some of them could be launched before 
enemy missiles destroy the sites, assuming 
we got sufficient 

The least vulnerable deterrent seems to be 
our Polaris-launching submarines, because 
they are hard to find. Polaris, begun in late 
1956, will be operational late in 1960 with the 
availability of the first submarine. 

From an expenditure of one-half million 
dollars in fiscal year 1951, programs for 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s will reach almost $3 bil- 
lion in the current fiscal year. Missile pro- 
grams in the research stage quickly overtake 
and obsolete those in production. There- 
fore, are designed so as to meet 
eurrent needs without missiles 
that will soon be outdated. Purthermore, 
our skilled research and development man- 
power is being taxed to the fullest on exist- 
ing and scheduled missile programs. Both 
because of the evolutionary stages of missile 
development and the utilization of technical 
manpower, it is unfeasible and uneconomical 
to pour more money and men into “crash 
programs” that might disrupt the sound and 
orderly missiles program now intended to 
give the United States full deterrent power. 


Department of Defense—Obligational program for missile systems,’ fiscal years 1946-60 
{Millions of dollars) 
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Fisea] year 1946 OR CONN sili cwriiins Kiana Bib $19 $51 $70 
PAROS YORE BOGE 6 cicicisancmiveccnnssnmpdltedsltburnsnlinusaitiis 20 38 58 
Fiscal year 1948. matinee 36 45 81 
Fiscal year 1949... ogee 45 53 98 
Fiscal year 1950... ciaee 65 69 134 
Fiscal year 1051. . 2... -..cncn-scsee slid $0.5 185 598 734 
po a Re RRL -8 239 818 1,058 
Tr a 3.0 403 760 1, 166 
PIS ORE: FE eee hain onsen cb dei ciate ein senpnigmcidupe-kinmeranin 14.0 336 717 1, 067 
PG FOE Best cnc edcticotbincdcocesstdcleat.tbboden 161.0 398 911 1, 470 
PIG FOO WOOU cicctinaita stall sind Shale Gitta adelbae 615.0 387 1, 368 2, 270 
SOU OOS FO ih i iio ctacatisibeapiamasisensitaiiiodiis’ ialinain a 1, 365.0 603 2, 502 4, 470 
NE WORE BN ii ints ceases cine seep chimed abe a eeineas 2,077.0 639 2, 391 5, 107 
WON) FORE WOE che dckcnssaecnicinctstctmmatcbenoite 2, 959.0 685 3, 269 6, 913 
Paneeh PONG 1G ke i nncctttemidacccbiabutivee acti. 2, 952.0 509 3,173 6, 634 
1 Program data reflected in this table cover the developmental and capital costs involved in missile programs ; i.e 
the cost of bringing missile systems to operational status plus the costs o' missiles and related detod Suipment for 


operational purposes. 
directly associated with missile program 
costs for operational missile units and sites cad ind inclu: 
with providing missile eee y. 

2 Excludes $2,300,000 
which was a precursor to ‘the Atlas ICBM. 


NorTe.—Estimates are subject to minor revision due to program adjustments, 
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ogramed in fiscal year 1946-49 for the Air Force MX-774 ballistic missile research program 
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Tue Cost or National Securiry 
(By Arthur E. Burns, professor of economics, 
George Washington University) 

No amount of money can guarantee this 
country complete security. This uncom- 
fortable fact is a consequence of the bal- 
listic missile with its nuclear warhead. For 
whatever comfort it may bring, the Soviet 
Union faces the same problem. Since offen- 
sive-weapon technology has vastly out- 
stripped the defense, security rests on re- 
taliatory power. Specifically it rests on a 
highly invulnerable, diversified strike force 
whose capability is known. Such a force 
costs enormous sums which augment the 

costs of conventional arms. Rapid 
changes in technology promise only more 
cempiex, more destructive, and more costly 
Weapons systems for the future. 

This year the United States will spend 
about $46 billion in its effort to gain some 
measure of security. Of this the military 
services will spend about $41 biilion, and 
related security p: the remaining $5 
billion. Some 9 percent of the Nation's out- 
put of goods and services—the gross national 
product—will go into these programs. These 
absorb over half the huge Federal budget. 
In more manageable terms, national security 
expenditures will average $255 per man, 
wornan, and child, or nearly $1,100 per family, 
this year. 

Small wonder then that national security 
is a major item in political discussion, in 
economic affairs, and in the personal welfare 
of the people of this country. It is the most 
complex business of Government today, as 
well as the most costly. It is also one of the 
most contentious issues of the day. The 
contention that swirls around this matter 
finds expression in such questions: How 
much should we spend for national-security? 
Are we spending too much, or too little? 
Are we spending it for the right things? 
What do we get for these vast outlays? and 
could we get more for our money? 

‘These questions cannot be answered defi- 
nitively. Here we are in the realm of judg- 
ment, formed in a context of great uncer- 
tainty. Uncertainty surrounds the effective- 
ness or capability of our own new weapons 
systems, the weapons systems of the enemy, 
and his intentions. Judgment on these 
matters is subject to controversy. Political 
leaders, professional military men, engineers 
and scientists, the press, and other less quali- 
fied witnesses, differ widely among them- 
selves. Whatever the President might rec- 
ommend for the military budget and what- 
ever the Congress might appropriate, the 
fact is that no one is wholly satisfied with 
the result, and some are deeply dissatisfied. 

This paper first considers the underlying 
reason for these differences and then goes on 
to examine some of the cost-increasing ele- 
ments in the defense budget picture. 


THE BASIS OF CONTROVERSY 


National security poses a basic but familiar 
économic problem: In this uncertain world 
we have an urgent need for security against 
aggression; the resources available to meet 
this need are scarce and have alternative 
uses. It is the business of the military to 
use these limited resources to satisfy this 
need, or want. The sense of security is the 
product it produces—the capacity to deter 
aggression or defeat transgression. 

The resources required to produce this 
service or product can also be used to pro- 
duce the innumerable other goods and serv- 
ices wanted by the public at large—edu- 
cational and health facilities. TV sets and 
household appliances, other consumer goods, 
industrial plant and equipment, and so on. 
A larger defense budget and therefore more 
security comes at the expense of other 

there is some slack, or idle 
resources, in the economic system. The real 
cost of national security, or anything else, 
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is the alternative that must be sacrificed to 
get it. If we should double our defense 
budget, some nonsecurity wants would 
necessarily go by the board. If taxes were 
raised to finance the increase, taxpayers 
would spend and save less. If government 
borrowed the funds, capital for private pur- 
Poses would shrink. If it were financed by 
credit creation, inflation would cut the con- 
sumption and savings of many. Thus we 
cannot avoid the necessity of choice and 
the sacrifice of alternatives. 

There is no clear-cut, objective criterion 
for choosing to commit more or less of our 
resources to national security. The mili- 
tary capability and the specific intentions 
of an enemy can only be assessed by the 
exercise of judgment. Similiary our own 
military capability or effectiveness is a mat- 
ter of judgment. Rapidly changing tech- 
nology on both sides injects great uncer- 
tainty in this process of assessing relative 
capabilities. The economic impact of a de- 
fense budget, including the alternatives to 
be sacrificed, enter into the determination 
of the size of the defense budget. Internal 


political considerations and foreign policy - 


objectives play their part in the decision. 

By way of contrast, consider the budget 
problem of a business firm, say General 
Motors. How large an annual budget should 
it set up? This depends 6n what the public 
“wants” from General Motors, measured by 
the amount the customers are prepared to 
spend for its products. Judgment and 
hunch enter into the calculations to be 
sure. But as the year unfolds GM adjusts 
its budget and production schedules to meet 
the public’s wants for its products. Here 
there is an objective, measurable, and simple 
criterion to guide the firm, to answer the 
basic question: How much? 

Defense planners have no objective, com- 
prehensive measurement of what we need 
and what we get when they put together 
the defense budget. The product produced 
by the military—national security—cannot 
be “valued” and the need for it cannot be 
measured. Hence controversy is endless and 
inevitable—as it is with practically all gov- 
ernmental programs. 

Whatever the size may be, the military 
budget is finite and therefore limited. 
Again, choices must be made and alterna- 
tives sacrificed. How much should go to the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force? One thing 
is certain: each gets less than it wants. 
Once the budget pie is sliced in three parts, 
other choices turn up. The more that goes 
to SAC the less there is for TAC. Funds 
spent for Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman can- 
not purchase B-58’s. New tanks compete 
with self-propelled guns, and both with 
tactical nuclear weapons. More Polaris sub- 
marines may cost the Navy another carrier, 
or antisubmarine welfare facilities. And so 
it goes, endlessly. Each choice involves a 
cost; alternatives are sacrificed. 

If the military effectiveness of the alterna- 
tives could be measured with reasonable pre- 
cision, division of the defense budget would 
be relatively simple. But can the effective- 
ness of the B-70 in 1966 be measured against 
the effectiveness of, say, the Polaris sub- 
marines, or the Minutemen, that might have 
been purchased instead? Estimates, of 
course, are made, but no common unit of 
measurement is at hand. And none can be 
devised. Professional military Judgment, to- 
gether with service and political pressures, 
decides the outcome. 

Again~ by contrast, the allocation of the 
business budget is relatively simple. The 
General Motors budget must be allocated 
among its many divisions for the produc- 
tion of a considerable array of end products. 
The divisional allocation is based on ob- 
jective criteria: the estimated cost of each 
product, its price in the market, the prices 
of competing products, and consumer and 
commercial purchases of GM products. The 
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effectiveness of the dollars allocated is meas. 
ured by the financial return. Budget and 
production plans are quickly altered to 
avoid, for example, a surplus of Pontiacs and 
a shortage of Chevrolets. The military lacks 
this objective criterion which might signal, 
say, a shortage of airlift planes and a sur- 
plus of fighters, relative to need. Compared 
with the military budget process, business 
budgeting is child’s play. 

This, of course, is familiar enough. The 
lack of a comprehensive measurement of ef- 
fectiveness, and the vast international and 
technological uncertainties, make military 
planning and budgeting a stupendous task. 
To be sure it is complicated and made more 
costly by service rivalries, the weight of 
tradition, business practices, political pres- 
sures, budget limitations, ordinary human 
frailty, and the sheer size of the whole opera- 
tion. A brief consideration of these comes 
later.. The basic point right now is this: 
there are no definitive answers to the ques- 
tions, How much? and What for? 

All budgets, therefore, are inherently con- 
troversial. And controversy is fed by the 
fact that each service, and all professional 
military leaders, usually get less than 
want from the budget. This is inherent in 
the logic of choice; with scarce resources 
some needs cannot be filled. Every military 
budget therefore is “too small.” This is not 
to argue that one budget is as good as an- 
other, or that the present defense budget 
is adequate. The purpose of this paper is 
not to assess adequacy but to bring out the 
underlying problem. Another $3 billion, or 
$5 billion added to the present budget would 
mitigate, but not eliminate, controversy, 


THE BUDGET-MAKING PROCESS 


The 1961 military budget illustrates the 
complexity of the budget-making process. 
The President requested $39.3 billion of new 
money for the military services. This request 
culminated 20 months of work and perhaps 
tens of thousands of man-years of effort. 
Each service built up its estimates, piece by 
piece, based on “what it really wanted,” and 
then on several more probable and smaller 
amounts. The President, the National Se- 
curity Council, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Department of Defense, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff then began the complex job 
of fashioning a “balance” among the services 
and weapons systems and a total amount for 
submission to Congress. The pressure from 
the bottom is always upward; restraint comes 
from the top—the President. The result is 
a vast compromise, achieved by cutting esti- 
mates, readjusting programs, dropping this, 
stretching out that, and adding something 
new. For each service this is an exercise in 
frustration, compounded by interservice 
rivalry. 

Budget consideration by the appropriations 
committees of the Congress is a searching 
affair. The Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs, and other senior civilian officials and 
military men lay out their defense of the 
budget, together with their qualified doubts, 
uncertainties, and differences in judgment, 
This is a serious business in which the in- 
formed judgment of committee members 
plays a crucial role. 

House committee action increased the total 
requested by $121 million, and changed some 
$4 billion in specific budget items. For ex- 
ample, the Polaris program was increased 
and a new carrier dropped out; the Bomare 

am was drastically scaled down; funds 
for the airborne alert were increased, as were 
those for military airlift; Army moderniza- 
tion was accelerated and travel funds re- 
duced; proposed reductions in Reserve forces 
were restored and procurement funds were 
cut across the board. 

Many considerations enter into these 
changes. Maintaining the reserves, is not 
without political overtones. Increasing the 
Polaris program at the expense of 
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forces is an exercise of military judgment. 
Across-the-board cuts in travel and procure- 
ment were economy measures intended to 
reduced alleged waste of funds. Each service, 
and the branches within each service, has its 
congressional protagonists and this weighs in 
the final decisions. And each service has 
earned the justifiable irritation of some 
Members of Congress which helps fashion the 
outcome. Over it all, we have here an exer~ 
cise of judgment by knowledgeable commit- 
tee members and an expert staff. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
takes up the budget where the House left it. 
Similar considerations shape their work. 
The summit collapse led the Senate to add 
$1 billion to the House bill. Among other 
things it restored funds for the Bomarc pro- 
gram, approved the carrier, provided addi- 
tional funds for the B-70 development, 
added more money for the Samos satellite, 
for Army modernization, and for other pro- 

. Again we have the exercise of in- 
formed judgment, with a leavening of politi- 
cal and economic ingredients and service 
loyalties. In the end, the House and Senate 
compose their differences, usually with 
prompting from the executive branch. 

Budgetmaking is a tortuous, time-con- 
suming process. The end product is not the 
creature of the Bureau of the Budget, or the 
Department of Defense, or even of the Pres- 
ident. It is the creature of Congress for 
only Congress can appropriate funds. But 
the end product is a joint budget, the joint 
responsibility of two constitutionally sepa- 
rate branches of Government—something 
some critics overlook. In a sense, the process 
moves from one arena to another—within 
and among the services, in the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the White House. The main 
event takes place in the most important area 
of all, the Congress. 

This process is not efficient; it was not de- 
signed for efficiency but for the balance. of 
political power. In any event it cannot be 
efficient in the sense of matching returns or 
effectiveness against the dollars spent. We 
have no objective, measurable criterion for 
doing so. The military budget is a product 
of professional military judgment, service 
competition, fiscal limitations, political and 
economic considerations, the assessment of 
threat, hard work, imagination, and com- 
promise. As with all budgets—personal, 
business, and public—more results could be 
gotten from it. And like all other budgets, 
it is smaller than its managers would like to 
have. Its adequacy is attested only by re- 
sults—its capacity to deter and to win should 
deterrence fail. 


COST ELEMENTS 


Before discussing some of the elements 
which account for large military budgets, a 
few sobering contrasts are worth noting, In 
the century before 1935 the average annual 
cost per man in uniform increased about 
fourfold. Output per man in industry in- 
creased far more than this. In the quarter 
century since 1935 cost per military man 
increased another fourfold, while output 
per man at work did not quite double. 
These rough estimates take into account 
price changes; real military costs are accel- 
erating, both in relation to their past be- 
havior and to output per man employed. 
However, military productivity (destructive 
potential) is rising faster than military 
costs; that is to say, military technology has 
greatly reduced the unit cost of its output. 
The big bombs are getting cheaper and their 
delivery systems more costly. We face the 
bleak fact that over the past 25 years the 
Increase in military outlays and the capacity 
to destroy has far outpaced the growth in 
capacity to produce and replace. 

High and rising costs of national security 
stem from many causes—some are remedial; 
others are not. Some of the excessive or 
heedless costs are internal to the military; 
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they result from its organizations, procedures, 
and interests. But the main causes of 
high cost lie elsewhere. These are due to 
political policy, strategic considerations, 
technological change, and uncertainty, By 
no means is this a complete catalog, but 
it suffices for present purposes. 

First, consider the internal elements that 
tend to inflate cost needlessly. These come 
under the general rubric “waste”. Commit- 
tees of Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Hoover Commission, the Comptroller 
General, groups within the Department of 
Defense and the separate services have 
probed deeply into the “business” end of the 
service programs, personnel practices (e.g., 
flight pay), travel, and the cost of service 
amenities. On all counts the investigations 
point to instances of excessive cost. This is 
particularly true of the business operations: 
the systems for computing supply require- 
ments, contracting, the cataloging and stor- 
ing of items, distributing these items, and 
disposing of surplus, The main criticism is 
lack of integrated, businesslike operations, 
with consequent waste of fu 

These operations are sizable. Currently 
the Department of Defense purchases about 
$24 billion a year in weapons and supplies. 
This takes nearly 7 million procurement ac- 
tions. The personal property inventory of 
the Department is valued at $118 billion, 
made up of 3.4 million items, and stored in 
nearly 600 million square feet of space 
throughout this country and in foreign de- 
pots. Nearly $27 billion of this inventory 
is surplus. Under present plans some $10 
billion of surplus is to be disposed of yearly, 
at a yield of about 2 percent of acquisition 
cost. 

Examples of waste and inefficiency in the 
handling of this business are legion. A re- 
cent estimate places the annual excess cost 
at $2 to $3 billion a year. The estimate is 
probably exaggerated; but, whatever the fig- 
ure is, it could build up the military effec- 
tiveness of the services, This answers an 
earlier question: Could we get more security 
from present appropriations? 

Defense is the Government's biggest busi- 
ness. Yet DOD has still to take a practical, 
businesslike first step toward increased effi- 
ciency; namely, to establish requirements on 
a comprehensive, coordinated basis. The re- 
maining phases of the supply cycle are only 
partly coordinated. Under the prodding of 
Congress the services are moving toward 
more efficient supply management operations 
for items common to two or more ef the 
services, such as single department pro- 
curement, cross-servicing of assets, single 
manager plans, uniform cataloging and 
standardization. The results are encourag- 
ing but not impressive. DOD in time will 
face the choice: to coordinate the present 
service supply programs more effectively, or 
to accept an integrated supply system in the 
hands of a single agency. 

The first choice is difficult, the second is 
unacceptable to the services. This is so for 
@ number of reasons: service rivalries, dif- 
ferent procedures and ways of doing things, 
organizational interests that clamor for pro- 
tection, the weight of tradition and inertia. 
As impediments to efficiency, these elements 
gradually give way, partly from outside pres- 
sures and partly from pressures generated 
within the services. But progress is slow; 
the do-it-yourself attitude is deeply em- 
bedded in each service. There is a basic 
and traditional urge for self-sufficiency, for 
the linking of control with responsibility. 
Each service is responsible for its mission; 
it.wants a control commensurate with this 
responsibility. This is understandable and 
may be worth some added cost, but not the 
present excess cost. Far better results can 
be achieved by persistent, practical efforts at 
comprehensive coordination of the supply 
function and the overhaul of procedures. 

Another aspect of cost internal to the mili- 
tary services receives much attention—the 


costs of rivalry and . tion in research 
and development, The is said on oc- 
ceasion to obtain from A Weekly in- 


and roles. Some duplication and therefore 
loss of scientific talent undoubtedly occurs 
in these service programs, 

But there is another side to this coin that 
critics rarely notice. Rivalry in trade, in the 
military, within the professions, In love, and 
in the arts produces innovation, drive, and 
stirs the imagination, Rivalry has its costs, 
and its advantages—on balance perhaps a 
net advantage over time. 

The maintenance of standby facilities and 
stores is another practice which frequently 
evokes complaints of waste. Heavy stores 
are frequently the result of inefficient sup- 
ply management, but the need for readiness 
is the underlying cause. At times the Navy 
may charter private tankers and lay up some 
of its own tanker fleet, or contract work out 
to private shipyards while its own yards are 
idle. Commercial planes may be called upon 
to do work that could be done by service 
planes. At times contracts are let to air- 
craft companies for planes of low priority. 
In the short run practices of this type cost 
substantial sums and at the time appear 
needless. But commercial fleets, sea and 
air, are auxiliaries; war production facilities 
are essential in case of emergency. But for 
these facilities the military would need to 
build its own. Probably in the long run 
the standby arrangement with its annual 
subsidy saves money. 

The military is by no means the only 
source of its excess costs. Some are im- 
posed upon it. Identical bids from sup- 
pliers, the loading of costs under negotiated 
contracts are among the sharp business prac- 
tices that inflate costs. Legislation requires 
the payment of prevailing (i.e., the highest) 


Political influences have their effect, for 
example, when a DOD-recommended reduc- 
tion in Reserves is opposed by Congress, or 
the closing of an airbase or other installation 
is resisted. Some procurement programs are 
prolonged to avoid political trouble. Re- 
straint on the one side and a practical real- 
ism on the other limit these costs, Often 
such propitiation merely shifts the geo- 
graphical incidence of the outlay without 
increasing the total materially. 

Budget ceilings in the face of rising pro- 
duction costs, and the burgeoning of new 
weapons systems, add to excessive costs of 
national security. Ironically, the effort to 
save money by the imposition of budget 
ceilings may actually cost money. Fixed 
budgets are squeezed from below as labor 
and material costs rise, as. more complex 
equipment is introduced, and as new weap- 
ons systems vie for the limited funds. In 
the face of this squeeze some new programs 
are stretched out; by the time they reach 
the production stage the weapons may be 
obsolescent. Short run effectiveness is 
sacrificed on the one hand while costs of 
obsolescence rise in the other. Or the 
squeeze may work another way. Airlift 
planes may be sacrificed, ship repairs may be 
slighted, and Army modernization may be 
slowed up while the new glamor items are 
vigorously pushed. Some of these may be 
in the developmental stage with uncertain 
prospects of success. Imbalances thus de- 
velop at the cost of military effectiveness. 

This problem will grow as time goes on. 
Research and development spawns ever more 
costly ‘new weapons systems. Meanwhile 
existing equipment and if not dis- 
placed, require replacement. Naval ship re- 
pair and replacement highlights this prob- 
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lem. Most of the ships of the Navy, built in 
World War II, need replacement soon. This 
need must compete with the new tech- 
nological developments. The tighter the 
budget ceiling the greater the cost in terms 
of effectiveness—replacement is delayed or 
new programs are stretched out, or cancelled. 
This again underscores the fact of limited 
resources, the necessity of choice and the 
cacrifice of alternatives. As the alternatives 
continue to grow in relation to available 
resources, the sacrifices tend to create 
imbalances. For this reason efficiency in 
supply management is a growing imperative. 

The pace and uncertainty of technological 
change add heavily to national security 
costs. This year the research and develop- 
ment budget approximates $6 billion. The 
uncertainty of such work is evidenced by the 
fact that some $4 billion of R. and D. con- 
tracts have been canceled in recent years. 
In other cases the new item in production 
faces obsolescence—much of the hardware 
ages almost overnight. In some cases the 
services have stayed too long with a dubious 
development. The costs of change and un- 
certainty are heavy and will doubtless grow. 

In retrospect many of these costs seem 
needless. But the advantage of hindsight 
is not present when the decision to commit 
resources is made. We have here the fami- 
Har distinction between ex post and ex ante 
costs. The ex post costs are those incurred; 
they can be compared with whatever results 
they bring. If the results are poor, the costs 
are excessive. The ex ante costs are those 
projected into the future to produce an ex- 
pected result. The expected result justifies 
the decision to spend; as the result material- 
izes the cost, now ex post, may or may not 
be justified. If not, criticism falls upon the 
military planners, and often unfairly, for in 
this field rapid scientific changes, and un- 
certainty loosen the link between expecta- 
tion and realization. 

Strategic considerations and defense policy 
likewise make national security a costly af- 
fair. Our policy is moving rapidly toward 
the creation of a highly invulnerable mixed 
attack force. Soon there will be four differ- 
ent ICBM weapons systems in operational 
status. Diversifying the attack force and 
giving it mobility increases the problems of a 
potential enemy and reduces his chance of 
knocking retaliatory power out with the first 
strike. That is to say diversification lessens 
vulnerability and thereby provides a formid- 
able second-strike capability. Since invul- 
nerable retaliatory capability is the presumed 
goal it assumes forces large enough to with- 
stand the first strike. Hardened ICBM bases, 
mobile ICBM’s, a Polaris submarine fleet at 
sea, a sizable airborne alert, and possibly 
airborne ballistic missile capability fit this 
specification. The cost of achieving this is 
enormous. 

But such capability is designed to deter 
general war. Mobile forces to deter, or 
handle, local war and to be ready in cold 
war situations add other elements to the 
mixed attack fore, add greatly to costs. 
Purthermore, oversea support to allies ex- 
pands the U.S. deterrent capability through 
geographical dispersion. This increases 
cost. 


Conceivably retaliatory capability on both 
sides might be achieved in such degree that 
neither side could be reasonably certain of 
success. Such a stability, or equilibrium of 
force, might level off the growth in arms 

tures. But this is by no means cer- 

tein. New developments in delivery sys- 

tems, or in detection and defense, could 

upset an equilibrium; in any case such de- 
themselves are costly. 

And finally it should be noted that na- 
tional security is not only a matter of build- 
ing a highly invulnerable mixed attack 
force. The threat is not limited to armed 
aggression. Nonviolent forms of aggression 
are widely practiced and may grow in se- 
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verity. The costs of countering these forms 
of aggression must be charged to national 
security. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The range of choice in allocating the na- 
tional security budget is widening inexorably 
with the rapid pace of technological change 
in offensive weapons and in means of 
defense. 

The choice among alternatives is an extra- 
ordinarily difficult matter owing to the lack 
of an objective, comprehensive measurement 
of effectiveness. With a quiescent military 
technology this problem is more manageable 
than it is when, as.at present, technological 
change and uncertainty are the rule. 

Choosing among alternatives involves a 
real cost, which is the effectiveness of the 
alternatives sacrificed. The basic objective 
in military planning is to minimize these real 
costs. In practice, there is no objective and 
general measurement of them. Tests and 
evaluations provide a range of partial meas- 
urements to guide the exercise of judgment. 

However, it might be said that inefficiency 
is an alternative with zero effectiveness. Any 
reduction here is a net gain to military ef- 
fectiveness, or alternatively a net saving to 
the taxpayers. When the military absorbed 
only 1 percent of the gross national product 
annually, the cost of inefficiency was not so 
pressing a matter as it is at present with an 
absorption rate of almost 10 percent. 

Two general principles to guide the selec- 
tion of alternative weapcns systems may be 
stated. The first is to choose that mix or 
combination which maximizes invulnerabil- 
ity. The second is to choose that combina- 
tion which maximizes the capability of 
handling the varied situations described as 
@ general war, or a limited war, or an ag- 
gravated cold war. This calls for a varied 
mix with heavy emphasis on weapons sys- 
tems having at least a dual capability. The 
general acceptance of these principles in na- 
tional security budgeting would probably 
add considerably to present levels of expend- 
iture. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE IN A 
Pare Economy 
(By Guy Waterman, task force staff) 
1, INTERRELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY POLICY AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY 

To be complete, the overall design of a na- 
tion’s policies for achieving national security 
must include economic policy, as well as 
military, diplomatic, and other policies. The 
fundamental interrelationship between mili- 
tary and diplomatic policy is widely recog- 
nized. More often we fail to recognize, or 
fail to act on the basis of, the equally signifi- 
cant interrelationship between military and 
economic policy. 

In the world in which the United States 
has assumed leadership today, a strong na- 
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tional defense is imperative. Without ade. 


quate military preparedness, our leadership ~ 


position would be lost. Furthermore, as the 
possibilities of space exploration become ac-« 
tualities, the requirements of our interna- 
tional position extend to the space race as 
well as more purely military matters. 

The United States’ position in the world 
today carries with it another imperative: A 
strong national economy. A vigorous, adap- 
tive, expanding economic system is itself aq 
key element in a strong international pos- 
ture. A healthy growing economy makes it 
possible to meet the challenges of economic 
and trade competition. It also forms *he 
base which makes it possible to carry a strong 
military defense program. A nation which 
lacks economic strength cannot be mili- 
tarily strong for any period of time. As for- 
mer Air Secretary W. Stuart Symington stat- 
ed in 1950: “The Nation can be defeated by 
economic disaster as well as military disas- 
ter.” 4 

Military power and economic strength are 
mutually reinforcing. They are complemen- 
tary, not competing goals. They are funda- 
mentally interrelated. This point was ex- 
pressed well by the Republican Committee 
on Program and Progress (the so-called Percy 
committee) in the following words: 

“We must realize that national security 
and the maintenance of a stable economy are 
not antithetical ideas. Indeed, should we be 
successful in providing defense on the mili- 
tary front and, at the same time, ailow our 
economic system to collapse, we wouid there- 
by be sustaining defeat by communism.” # 

Our policy in the economic sphere, how- 
ever, has broader purposes than just that of 
serving and enhancing military strength. 
We seek a strong economy because of other 
benefits it brings, such as material progress 
in the form of rising real incomes, Beyonci 
economic strength, we also seek to advance 
the goal of economic freedom. Freedom ig 
the highest value which we, as the rela- 
tively new leader of western civilization, are 
now called upon to protect and enhance, 
We seek to survive for a purpose—the main- 
tenance of a civilization which exhalts the 
dignity of the individual, his freedom, and 
his opportunity. 


The growing importance of economic policy 


Strong national defense, a strong economy, 
and an underlying dedication to the main- 
tenance and spread of economic freedom— 
these have always been among our impor- 
tant goals. The context in which we pur- 
sue these goals, however, has changed radi- 
cally since the end of World War II. The 
main difference in the new international 
situation which we face today is the long- 
Tange, almost open ended, nature of the 
challenge. 

In World War II, we confronted an all- 
out, unlimited war, We mobilized our na- 
tional war capability to something like the 
maximum. The conflict lasted a finite pe- 
riod of time and then was over. Having won 
the war, we converted back to a peacetime 
economy. 

But the peacetime to which we were re- 
stored began to Le shaken, as the fall of 
Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, and 
other events began to show. In 1950, the 
Korean crisis presented us with a different 
problem. Again we mobilized for a specific 
conflict which lasted a finite period of time. 
However, war was not unlimited; nor did we 
mobilize our full strength; nor, on the con- 
clusion of the fighting, did we reconvert to 
,® wholly peacetime economy, 

What we have settled down to since the 
cessation of open hostilities in Korea is 
something new to this country. We are not 
at war; yet we face a threat to our na- 
tional security which is perhaps more dan- 
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" gerous than any past wars 
_ we must maintain a strong military posture; 


1960 
We know that 


yet we know that we may have to hold our 
military strength for decades perhaps—and 
may never have to use it. We also know 
that the challenge we face is not confined to 
military power, but is being hurled at us 
from every side—political, economic; and 
even psychological. é 

George A. Lincoln has described the se- 


- curity program which this new situation 


calls for as “a sustained high plateau of 
preparedness,”* as distinguished from “full 
mobilization” (e.g., World War II) and “lim- 
ited (or partial) mobilization” (e.g., Ko- 
rea). Lincoln quotes a vivid statement of 
the problem by Bernard Baruch in a speech 
before the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces on June 28, 1949: 

“Both as a nation and as individuals we 
grew up accustomed to regard war and peace 
as distinctly separate states, like night and 
day. Today we live in an around-the-clock 
emergency, a twilight of neither war nor 

. Reared to think of war as a brief 
emergency to be rallied to temporarily, we 
find ourselves confronted by a continuous 
threat of war, which requires something 
Americans have habitually lacked—a see- 
through constancy in action between peace 
and war.” * 

This new and different situation—*be- 
tween peace and war”—requires that eco- 
nomic policy play a more important part in 
our national thinking. In a situation of full 
mobilization, economic problems were enor- 
mous, but there was no difficulty in decid- 
ing exactly what our broad economic policy 
objective was: it was simply, and almost ex- 
clusively, the support of an all-out military 
effort to win the war. Furthermore, our 
concern for economic freedoms was modi- 
fied by a willingness to sacrifice certain 
values during the war with the clear under- 
standing that the sacrifices were temporary. 
The phrase, “the duration,” was commonly 
used; it expressed the concept of a tempo- 


. Fary emergency after which the economic 


policies of a peaceful world would be re- 
stored. 

In our new situation, however, economic 
policy is more complex and more central 
to the problem. If we are not to enter full- 
scale mobilization, then we must make cer- 
tain decisions as to how much of our eco- 
nomic capability we will devote to military 
defenses. If we are to maintain adequate 
military defenses over a long time period, 
we must pay attention to the effecis of al- 
ternative defense budgets on economic 

and efficiency, since growth and effi- 
ciency will make possible better defense 
later. If this sustained time period is one 
of rapid technological change, we must 
make difficult decisions on the allocation of 
defense effort between weapons now feasible 
and the development of new ones. Further- 
more, if the challenge during this period 
extends to far more than military strength, 
economic strength becomes an end in itself 
as well as a support for military policy. 


Finally, the new situation raises trouble- 
some issues with respect to our larger goal 
of maintaining and enhancing economic 
freedoms. We may be willing to regard cer- 
tain freedoms as expendable during a con- 
flict which has a perceptible beginning and 
an end. But in an “open-ended” conflict, 
how much are we willing to give up? 


2. PAYING OR MORE DEFENSE 


Recently there have been several signifi- 
cant proposals for increasing defense spend- 
ing by usually unspecified but substantial 
amounts. If such proposals are being con- 
sidered, it is important to examine the ques- 
tion of how a large increase would be fi- 
nanced. 
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In addressing ourselves to this question, 


discussion, we will simply assume hypo- 
thetically that an increase is to be made. 
We will look only at. the choices which must 
be made on how to finance this increase 
in defense spending. 

A number of ways of financing higher de- 
fense spending may be dismissed before we 
turn to the basic question of what choices 
must be made if we are to reallocate re- 
sources in the direction of a large defense 
effort. . 


Financing defense via inflation 


We should mention, first, the alternative 
of financing a defense spending increase via 
a deficit. A deficit does not, of course, in- 
crease the country’s total resources; it merely 
shifts the burden. Oversimplifying a bit, 
this alternative would amount to paying for 
more defense via inflation.® The price level 
generally would rise and the cost of the in- 
creased defense spending would be diffused 
throughout the economy, with the usual 
undesirable effects associated with inflation. 

This way of financing a greater defense 
load is not seriously advanced as a respon- 
sible policy alternative. While the catch- 
phrase is sometimes expressed that, “na- 
tional security is more important than a 
balanced budget,” * it is generally conceded 
in serious discussion that if an increase in 
defense spending is necessary, it ought to be 
financed in some way other than a deficit. 
In principle, at least no political figure would 
favor a planned deficit except as a tool of 
fiscal policy in time of economic slack. The 
only danger would be that deficit financing 
of increased defense spending might result 
out of an unwillingness to face up to the 
problem of revenue. However, in this dis- 
cussion we will assume that some method 
of financing other than inflation. would be 
desired.” 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that we may 
dismiss inflation as a legitimate way of fi- 
nancing higher defense spending. 

“Painless” sources of higher defense spending 

Several more quasi-serious proposals for 
ways to finance a higher defense budget 
should be mentioned, since they are ad- 
vanced prominently from time to time. Four 
such proposals might be mentioned: 

1. To finance more defense by cutting the 
“fat” out of the defense budget. 

2. To finance more defense by cutting the 
“fat” out of other parts of the budget, espe- 
cially the multibillion dollar farm program. 

3. To finance more defense by raising more 
Federal revenues via closing certain tax loop- 
holes. 


4. To finance more defense by raising more 
Federal revenues via a more rapid expansion 
of the economy than has recently occurred. 

These proposals all have two important 
points in common. 

First, they are each based on an important 
“grain of truth.” That is, each of the four 
suggestions could command almost universal 
approval if properly restated—yet,-is usually 
so distorted as to invite grossly misleading 
conclusions, 

Second, each of these proposals holds out 
the hope of a costless increase in defense, 
financed by means which are virtually pain- 
less, at least to the average taxpayer. That 
is, when closely examined, each turns out to 
be a more or less sophisticated promise of 
something for nothing. 


(1) Cutting the “Fat” Out of the Defense 
Budget . 

One leading advocate of more defense has 
been reported as saying that present Defense 
Department procedures are wasting $10 bil- 
lion. According to one headline, this advo- 
cate, a candidate for the Presidency, pledges: 
“More Defense for Less Money.” * 


A5237 
The idea of increasing effective defense 
spending simply by making the Defense De- 
partment more efficient is an appealing one. 
There is ample evidence that the Defense 
Estabiishment is not a model of efficiency. 
Bureaucratic rivalries. and interservice 
jealousies undoubtedly generate inefficiencies. 
Horrible examples of waste have been re- 
peatedly dredged up. Beyond that, many 
studies, notably those of the two Hoover 
Commissions, have outlined specific and. 
from many standpoints, practical plans for 
eliminating wasteful. and costly practices. 

There is, therefore, far more than a “grain 
of truth” to the suggestion that a serious 
effort should be made to tackle the problem 
of efficiency. The urgency of adequate mili- 
tary power over the years ahead gives added 
emphasis to the value of eliminating de- 
fense “fat,” a point to which we shall advert 
again, later in this paper. 

It is fallacious, however, to jump from 
this point, on which there would be little 
disagreement in principle, to the conclusion 
that we can now up our military spending 
plans by X billion dollars, and pay for it 
by cutting “fat” by the same amount. Yet 
this is often 

It is always appropriate to cut “fat” out of 
the defense budget. It is always difficult, too. 
In fact, while optimism may be a virtue, 
there has never been much dramatic evi- 
dence of progress in eliminating waste, pro- 
gress of the kind which might suddenly 
free up two or three billion dollars with- 
out damaging the effectiveness of existing 
defense programs. If elimination of waste 
proved difficult for a commander in chief as 
experienced as an Eisenhower, and a corpo- 
ration executive with the credentials of a 
Wilson, it would appear doubtful that any- 
one else would produce a magic key for un- 
locking a problem on which everyone would 
like to see progress but on which the best 
efforts have produced only meager results 
thus far. 

At any rate, the important point is the 
separability of the twin goals of more de- 
fense and greater efficiency in defense spend- 
ing at whatever level. Why gear efficiency 
only to a need for greater defense? If we 
can improve efficiency, we should do so not 
only if we want to strengthen our power, 
and not only if we want to retain roughly our 
present strength. The goal of greater effi- 
ciency would still be important even if the 
remote possibility of limited disarmament 
materialized. 

It ts, therefore, somewhat irrelevant to 
promise to finance a specific increase in 
military power out of unspecified efficiency 
programs, 

(2) Cutting the “fat” out of nondefense 
budgets 

Many of the same considerations apply to 
& variant of the above argument. This var- 
iant promises to finance higher defense 
spending, by cuts in unnecessary nondefense 
portions of the budget. 

A frequent tack here is to point to the 
multi-billion-dollar Agriculture Department 
budget. It is fairly easy to secure agreement 
that the dollars spent on the farm program 
are not solving the farm problem, are of 
little benefit to the farmers who most need 
income, and should be drastically pruned. 
It is tempting, therefore, to propose that we 
reduce farm subsidies by X billion dollars 
and apply the savings to an increase in de- 
fense outlays. 

Other frequent targets are veterans’ bene- 
fits, the burden of interest payments on the 
public debt, rivers and harbors “pork,” ques- 
tionable stockpile purchases, and subsidies 
in general. 

The point on these matters is similar to 
that on cutting defense waste. Again there 
is a considerable grain of truth. Cer- 
tainly economists would agree almost with- 
out dissent that the volume of dollars flow- 
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ing into farm subsidies is only adding to, not 


solving the farm conclusion with 
which the harried low-income farmer would 
immediately agree. 


But just as certainly, no one has produced 
a simple way out of the predicament. And 
if practical means are found to reduce un- 
necessary and undesirable spending on farm- 
ers, veterans, bankers, or subsidies of any 
kind, surely we ought to institute the sav- 
ings immediately, whether defense needs 
are rising, constant, or falling at the time. 

It is meaningless to say that we should 
cut farm subsidies by X billions and apply 
the money to more defense. If we need 
more defense let us have it now, not when 
we finally figure out the farm problem. If 
we find out how to cut X billions off the 
Agriculture Department budget, let us do it 
now, and not necessarily shuttle all the 
money over to the Defense Department (un- 
less we simultaneously radicaliy revise the 
relative value we attach to military ac- 
tivities) . 

(3) Closing Tax Loopholes 

Another means of financing higher de- 
fense spending is to raise more revenue by 
revision of the tax laws. This proposal en- 
visions closing of what are called loop- 
holes in the tax structure, through which it 
is estimated several billion dollars of tax rev- 
enues go uncollected. 

It is vital to distinguish between raising 
revenue by closing loopholes and raising 
revenue by a general tax increase. (We shall 
discuss the latter alternative later in this 
paper.) The idea behind closing loopholes 
is that more revenue can be raised with- 
out adjusting tax rates generally. Again the 
hope is held out of financing a considerable 
increase in defense or other spending with- 
out any sacrifices being required (at least 
not by anyone who can’t afford it). 

The specific loopholes which are ordi- 
narily introduced for consideration are: (1) 
The dividend credit and exclusion features; 
(2) depletion allowances for various min- 
erals, notably oil; (3) lack of withholding 
procedures on dividends and interest pay- 
ments; (4) lax policing of expense accounts; 
(5) loose interpretation of what constitutes 
@ capital gain; (6) preferential provisions 
in estate and gift taxes; (7) exemption of 
cooperatives; and (8) inadequate enforce- 
ment generally. 

The bulk of public discussion of closing 
loopholes centers around the first two in 
this list: specifically, the dividend credit 
and the oil depletion allowance. 

There are severe limitations to relying on 
closing tax “loopholes.” 

One problem is implied in our repeated 
use of quotation marks around the word. 
The two loopholes which are most promi- 
nently mentioned are loopholes only to those 
who oppose these provisions in the code. To 
those who support these provisions—a ma- 
jority of the Congress at the time of their 
adoption, at least—they were fully intended 
to have a part in the code. Some writers 
have argued that the term “icophole” ought 
to apply only to features of the code 
through which the Government loses income 
which it intended to tax. Such a loss can 
occur either because Congress did not write 
the law carefully enough or because the 
Treasury Department does not administer 
the law carefully enough. Under this con- 
cept, however, neither the dividend credit 
nor the oil depletion allowance constitute 
&@ loophole. 

Semantics aside, however, there is honest 
disagreement among policymakers and econ- 
omists as to the value of these two tax 
provisions. Many would argue that the div- 
idend credit instituted in 1954 is justifiable 
on grounds of equity, beneficial to economic 
growth, and basically more of a reform (i.e., 
good) than a loophole (ie., bad). The oil 
depletion allowance would probably com- 
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mand less support from economists, but 
certainly more from policymakers.® In the 
case of both provisions, economists would 
generally argue that the effects of repeal 
would be shifted, in greater or less. degree, 
so that the income distribution effects of 
repealing these provisions might not be as 
different from the effects of a general tax 
rate increase as might popularly _ be 
supposed. 

What destroys the practical value of these 
loopholes as a source of financing higher 
defense outlays is the improbability of Con- 
gress acting on them. It is fairly clear that 
until major tax reform is undertaken— 
which will not be in 1960—the major provi- 
sions cited above (and particularly the oil 
depletion allowance) are here to stay. This 
being the case, it appears that no painless 
source of financing higher defense spending 
is available from this source. - 

With respect to some of the minor loop- 
holes listed earlier, there is less disagree- 
ment. Generally speaking, better enforce- 
ment of the tax laws would indeed yield 
more revenue. Here the relevance to in- 
creased defense spending is no closer, how- 
ever, than it is in the case of “waste” on 
the spending side of the budget books. In 
both cases, more efficient governmental ad- 
ministration is a meritorious end in itself 
and in no way can be tied directly to higher 
defense outlays. 

Again, however, as in the case of proposals 
for reducing “fat” in defense or nondefense 
budgets, we may note an important grain 
of truth. That the tax code badly needs 
reform on-a major scale is a proposition on 
which wide agreement can be found. In 
the interests of equity, of efficiency, and of 
growth, the day when genuine tax reform 
can be accomplished ought not to be long 

ed. The demands on our economy 
of a high.level of defense activity add to the 
urgency of this problem, which, however, 
would exist under any circumstances.” 


(4) Revenue From Economic Growth 


Yet another “painless” source of financing 
more defense, increasingly advanced in cir- 
cles somewhat more sophisticated than those 
from which the above suggestions emanate, 
is economic growth. The thesis is that as 
the economy grows, the tax base grows and 
more revenue becomes available to the Fed- 
eral Government, even without any change 
in tax laws. 

In a study for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Henry Rowan stated this thesis con- 
cisely: 

“Consider a $10 billion increase in the de- 
fense budget. If the increase took place over 
several years, there would be scarcely any 
problem with inflation from the extra de- 
fense outlays. In 3 or 4 years, growth of the 
economy would bring in extra revenues 
amounting to $10 billion annually.” ™ 

The Joint Committee itself, in the con- 
cluding report of its “Study of Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels,” asserted: “Eco- 
nomic growth in itself, therefore, is a major 
source for financing improvements and ex- 
pansion in necessary Federal programs with- 
out increasing tax rates.” “ 

The “grain of truth” in this increasingly 
popular position is obvious. A vigorously 
expanding economy can carry a rising load 
of any category of expenditure with greater 
ease than a stationary economy. It is also 
true that with a Federal tax system based 
largely on progressive income taxes, rising 
incomes will tend to generate even more 
rapidly rising Federal tax revenues, 

Nevertheless, it is not logical to proceed 
from these generalizations to the conclu- 
sion that the phenomenon of economic 
growth des a growing fund of tax 
revenues available for financing an expanded 
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defense effort or,other public programs (org 
tax cut for that matter). 

The basic difficulty is that a growing coun- 
try requires higher Government expendi- 
tures just as surely as it produces higher 
revenues. The hope that economic growth 
will make more revenues available is based 
on clear recognition of the automatic ex- 
pansion of the revenue side of the Federal 
ledger, but tacitly takes as constant the ex- 


penditure side. Yet, as a moment’s thought - 


will recall, the forces tending to automatic 
expansion of the expenditure side are prob- 
ably at least as powerful as those on the 
revenue side. The reference here is not to 
political pressures or tendencies to initiate 
new Government programs—although these 
too may be very much a part of the picture, 
The reference here is to the automatic insti- 
tutional expansion of existing programs. 
These are increases in expenditure which 
can be anticipated in the next few years, 
just as we can anticipate increases in tax 
revenues.” » 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Maurice H. Stans, has recently alluded to 
these automatic expenditure increases with 
growing frequency, calling them “built-in 
increases in existing programs which are now 
producing a continuing upcurve in expendi- 
tures.”” Stans estimates that we already face 
future commitments of $25-$35 billion for 
the interstate highway system, $8 billion 
for public works projects already started, $6 
billion for public housing, $4.4 billion for 
shipping subsidies, and a variety of other 
obligations.* 

Built-in cost increases are particularly 
predictable in the defense field. As weapons 
technology advances, costs rise (entirely 
apart from the effects of inflation). Defense 
Comptroller John M. Sprague recently gave 
these examples of “the increased procure- 
ment cost of these new and more complex 
weapons. The cost of a fighter airplane, for 
example, has increased by over 30 times since 
World War II; the cost of a submarine 
(Polaris), twentyfold. A modern supersonic 
bomber costs nearly one hundred times its 
World War II predecessor, the B-17. The 
Navy’s nuclear-powered carrier which is cur- 
rently under constructon will probably cost 
eight times as much as the carrier which 
fought the Battle of Leyte Gulf.” * 

Sprague also pointed out the certainty of 
rising costs for military personnel: 

“More directly, even without a general 
pay increase, the cost of military personnel 
goes up about 2 to 3 percent a year. This 
comes about from a somewhat higher grade 
structure; increased longevity pay; an in- 
creased number of dependents and, there- 
fore, dependents’ allowances; the new pro- 
gram of enlisted proficiency pay; and a 
steady increase in military retired pay.” ™ 

Dr. Otto Eckstein, then of Harvard Uni- 
versity and later staff director for the Joint 
Economic Committee’s Study on Employ- 
ment, Growth, and Price Levels, in a paper 
prepared for the Committee on Economic 
Development (CED), drew some protections 
of rising public expenditures over the next 
decade. Eckstein projected rising expendi- 
tures from $79 billion in fiscal year 1960 
to $97.1 billion in fiscal year 1968 (as a me- 
dium assumption), or as high as $106 billion 
or as low as $87.1 billion.“ The significance 
of these projections is that, at present tax 
rates, most of the increased revenue from 
economic growth will be eaten up by in- 
creased spending under present programs. 
Under the high projection of spending, 
about all of the increased revenues will be 
required.* [Illustrations of built-in in- 
creases in nondefense programs include the 
Veterans’ Administration (pension most- 
ly) from $5,098 million in fiscal year 1958 to 
$6,375 million in fiscal year 1968; urban 
renewal and other housing programs from 
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$8,300 million to $13,300 million; Depart- 
ment of Interior programs (reclamation, In- 
dian affairs, national parks, etc.) from $666 
million to $1,110 million. In the defense 
budget, simply continuing present evalua- 
tion of security needs, and in the author’s 
words, assuming “continuation of economy 
policies,” the projection runs from $39.1 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1958 to $51 billion in 
fiscal year 1968. Space, AEC, and other de- 
fense-related programs also are expected to 
eat up revenues simply extending the pres- 
ent approach.” 

Economic. growth, therefore, provides no 
freely available revenue for use in expanding 
our defense effort. Economic growth pro- 
duces more revenue, but it also produces 
more expenditure, We must conclude again 
that we have failed to uncover a costless 
source of revenue for higher defense outlays. 


The bdsic question 


Reluctantly we come to the conclusion 
that if we wish to spend more on defense, 
we are going to have to face the cost. ‘While 
everyone would like to see elimination of 
unnecessary spending; while genuine tax re- 
form is desirable on its merits; and while 
economic growth will strengthen the eco- 
nomic base which supports an adequate de- 
fense—while these considerations are all 
true, we must conclude that none of them 
offers a free ticket to a costless increase 
in defense spending. 

This fact has been acknowledged by some 
of those who advocate higher defense spend- 
ing. There have been several hints that 
some of the advocates of higher defense 
spending favor a tax imcrease to pay for it. 
However, these indications have always been 
in most general terms. No major political 
figure has presented his program for a gen- 
eral tax increase. Nor has anyone indi- 
cated which needed nondefense programs 
should be cut or postponed. But having 
rejected the possibilities of a something-for- 
nothing increase in defense outlays, we are 
forced to analyze specifically what the cost 
of any substantial increase would be. 

" 9, THE COST OF MORE DEFENSE 


The cost of an increase tn defense spend- 
ing may be viewed in one of two ways: 
Either as more dollars to be spent—in 
which case, the question becomes: How do 
we raise the money? or, what do we spend 
less on in order to spend more on defense? 
or as more resources to be allocated—in 
which case, the questiom becomes: In real 
terms, what relative shifts must take place 
in other sectors so that more resources, 
relatively may be allotted to defense? 

If we are going to increase the defense 
sector, where will the money (or resources) 
come from? 

It is sometimes inferred that an expan- 
sion of the defense budget must be financed 
by foregoing enjoyment of consumer goods, 
with the implication that this is the only 
area in which sacrifices must be made. In 
fact, however, an increase in the defense 
sector might be expected to be drawn from 
many different places, including: 

1, Consumer expenditures of many kinds, 
not just luxuries or frills. 

2. Savings and investment expenditures. 

3. Nondefense Government. programs. 

4. Lower-priority sections of the defense 
programs. 

5. Defense spending om the part of our 
allies. 

These sources of financing higher defense 
Outlays are discussed in more detail in this 
section. ; 


(1) Effects on Consumption 
When speaking of higher taxes, it is popu- 
lar to speak as if the tax would cut only 
into consumption—and indeed, only into less 
desirable forms of consumption at that. Of- 
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ten, in reply to the rhetorical question, “Can 
we afford more defense?” the response is that 
we speed too much on frills now. Our afflu- 
ent society, it is contended, certainly can 
afford to forego self-indulgence in - luxury 
consumer goods in the interests of meeting 
social priorities, including. defense. Tailfins 
and television are especially fair game. 
Among more sophisticated audiences, ad- 
vertising budgets are a favorite target. 
(“Surely the real waste is not in the public 
sector.”’) 

The implication running through discus- 
sions in this vein is that if we are forced 
to a tax increase, the tax will reduce con- 
sumer spending only in areas which don’t 
really matter. The implication is that when. 
consumers’ disposable income is reduced, 
consumers will reduce spending only on 
goods which have a lower social importance, 
like tailfins. 

To bring out the fallacy of this approach, 
it is only necessary to make explicit what 
is usually treated, albeit in polished phrases, 
by implication and inference. Clearly, if a 
tax increase reduces disposable personal in- 
come by, say, $5 billion, we do not know 
what industries would be affected. The 
only things we can be reasonably sure of 
are that consumption expenditures generally 
are very likely to fall, and that the decline 
will probably be felt along a wide range of 
consumer products. It may be comforting, 
but it is not realistic to assume that only 
“frills” would be adversely affected. 


(2) Effects on Savings and Investment 


We also can suppose that a fall in dispos- 
able personal income would probably reduce 
not only consumer expenditures, but also 
personal savings to some extent. While the 
marginal propensity to consume is thought 
to be lower going down than going up, it 
would still be positive, barring some excep- 
tional circumstances.” 

A feduction in personal savings would put 
downward pressure on private investment. 
This would tend to have an adverse influence 
on economic growth, since the volume of 
private investment is surely a key factor, if 
not the main determinant of the rate of 
economic growth. (Certainly the same 
amount of dollars spent through private in- 
vestment would be quite likely to have 
greater growth effects than the same amount 
spent on national defense.) If we see eco- 
nomic growth as essential for long-range 
defense needs, as well as for the economic 
aspects of the international challenge, then 
we would want to recognize that a tax in- 
crease would probably have some downward 
effect on growth.” 


If the flow of personal savings were re- 
duced because of a tax increase, the capital 
markets might become slightly more diffi- 
cult for State and municipal governments to 
secure credit from. In this way, a Federal 
tax increase could reduce State and local 
revenues (bond issues) in absolute as well 
as relative terms. Because the effect is in- 
direct, however, it would probably be small. 


(3) Effects on Nondefense Public Programs 


As we have seen, it would be unrealistic 
to suppose that an increase in defense 
spending would come solely out of certain 
categories of consumption (those of a low 
social priority). It is more realistic to ex- 
pect that a tax increase would come out of 
consumption expenditures of a variety of 
types, and further that some of the increase 
would be likely to come out of savings and 
investment, with downward effects on 
growth. 

We may go further, however, and raise 
the question of whether an increase in de- 
fense spending should logically be financed 
entirely by means of a tax increase. 

Put in terms of resource allocation, the 
question is: Should a greater relative defense 
effort be taken entirely from the private 





hurt by such cuts, that. the wasteful spend- 
ing has little or no value anyway. As pointed 
out before, wasteful or unnecessary spending 
should be cut anyway, whether we want to 
increase defense spending, bold it constant— 
or even reduce the defense budget, too. If. 
a practical way can be found to save money 
by eliminating military duplication and in- 
terservice rivalry, or by substantially reduc- 
ing agriculture payments, or by cutting the 
interest burden of the debt—if practical ways 
can be found to make such euts, surely they 
should be instituted immediately, independ- 
ent of decisions on the adequacy of the pres- 
ent defense program. 

The point we turn to now involves not 
wasteful spending which should be cut any- 
way, but rather Government spending which 
is not wasteful, which we do value, and 
which would not be reduced were it not for 
the hypothetical decision to raise defense 
spending. Logically an increase in defense 
spending should be financed by drawing re- 
sources from all other sectors, not just pri- 
vate sectors. This impiies some reduction in 
the nondefense public sector. 

The newsletter, Economic Intelligence, 
commenting on the heightened interest in 
defense and space following sputnik, brought 
this point into perspective well, as follows: 

“Since there seems to be no ohvious reason 
why the relationships previously existing be- 
tween the social valuations of expenditures 
in the private and nondefense public sectors 
should have been radically changed by sput- 
nik, tt would seem that the brunt of in- 
creased defense should be borne by both of 
the other two sectors.” # 

In spectific terms, this could mean that 
a decision to expand the Defense Depart- 
ment’s budget, or NASA’s, should be asso- 
ciated with other decisions involving, let us 
say, a slowdown in highway construction 
or suspension of new public housing units 
or reduction in the agricultural support price 
for some commodity. 


(4) Effects on Defense Budget 


To press this point further, if we want 
to increase defense spending in certain types 
of weapons, we not only want to reduce 
private and nondefense public sectors; log- 
ically we should also examine other phases 
of the defense sector. If the value of mod- 
ern weapons systems has increased in our 
minds, then presumably the value of some 
other phases of the defense structure has 
relatively declined. 

(5) Effects on Allies 


If ours is a mutual defense, presumably a 
decision that more defense spending is 
needed would be a decision agreed to not only 
by our own people, but by our allies as well. 
That being the case, the expansion of defense 
spending would logically be shared by us and 
them. 

Conclusion 


This discussion has attempted to point 
out the impact which an increase in defense 
outlays might be expected to have. We have 
attempted to point. out that.a shift in re- 
sources in the direction of a greater relative 
defense effort. would imply relative shifts 
away from all, not just some, of these sec- 
tors: 

1. Private consumption, 

2. Private investment, 
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3. Nondefense public spending. 

4. Low priority defense items. 

Consideration of possible increases in de- 
fense spending ought to be undertaken with 
a full awareness of the implications for pri- 
vate living standards, economic growth, and 
the progress of public programs other than 
defense. 

4. COMPARISON OF WORLD WAR II AND THE 

KOREAN WAR 

It is instructive to look at the cost of 
World War II and of the Korean war in the 
terms in which the cost of national defense 
has been analyzed in the preceding discus- 
sion. In these terms we ask the question, 
What relative shifts out of other sectors 
made possible an enormous expansion of 
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defense spending in World War II anda 
significant, if lesser, rise in the Korean war? 
After answering this question, we can better 
judge the impact of current and proposed 
levels of defense spending. In making these 
judgments, however, we will also have to note 
carefully the difference between the new sit- 
uation and the earlier ones. 


The cost of World War II 


In table 1, the national income accounts 
are classified in such a way as to bring out 
what shifts took place in nondefense sec- 
tors to make possible a huge increase in de- 
fense spending :1ring World WarlII. (Note: 
Items do not add to totals due to rounding, 
and due to exclusion of net foreign invest- 
ment, a relatively minor item.”) 


TaBLE 1.—World War II 








Gross Consumer Private Nonde- 
Year national expendi- invest- fense Gov- | Defense 
product tures ment ernment 
Dollars (billions): 
hin halen iuhths hadneabeerinbihs dens iit a gebpiiind 100. 6 71.9 13.2 11.9 2.2 
cate Win marian nie iibcaiaantendialtalidBiaetiscdian allt iB titainstetlivai’ 211.4 109. 8 7.1 9.1 88.6 
Percent of total GNP: 
i is senda ected hondlingascaibticteaiesiapiienspediatentnamctepann 100 71 13 12 2 
AR Se SR EE PE Re ASE ee 100 52 3 5 42 








Source: Council of Economic Advisers. 


This table shows that in 1940 we devoted 
only 2 percent of our gross national product 
to national defense. In 4 years, this propor- 
tion was raised by 42 percent. The table 
shows that, in order to do this, all other 
major sectors were scaled down. Private con- 
sumption expenditures fell from 71 percent 
of gross national product to 52 percent. The 
biggest impact proportionately was felt in 
private investment which was cut from 13 
percent to 3 percent. Government spending 
for purposes other than defense was also cut 
way back, from 11 percent to 5 percent. 


It should be noted, of course, that a very 
large part of the defense effort, in absolute 
terms, came from resources which were un- 
used in 1940. Much of the defense man- 
power, for example, came by reemploying un- 
employed workers, expanding the labor force, 
and increasing the workweek substantially. 

The cost of the Korean war 


The shifts which took piace for the limited 
mobilization of the Korean war)were less pro- 
nounced than for the all-out World War II 
effort. 


TaBLe 2.—Korean War 





Gross Consumer 





Private |Nondefense, 


Year national expendi- invest- Govern- Defense 
product tures ment ment 
Dollars (billions): 
Dein. gti bibietina tien npbadayagabiconecs 284. 6 195.0 1.0 24.9 14.3 
OS EIS RE EES eae 365.4 232. 6 50.3 | 33.9 58.0 
Percent of total gross national product: 
Ss isc SOM oapackinrdor aint a acibatobinhidemee omeeies 100 69 18 Qa 5 
ls tb emgtannastittbettincas an peed 100 63 14 9 16 
Source: Council of Economic Advisers. 


Here again we observe shifts away from 
all other sectors—vagaries of the statistics 
hide a minor shift out of the nondefense 
Government sector—to make possible a rela- 
tive increase in the defense sector from 5 
percent of gross national product to 16 per- 
cent. Again, it is private investment which 
falls most, relatively. 

Current sector shares 

For purposes of comparison and conjecture 
as to the appropriateness of our current allo- 
cation of resources it might be added that 
the 1959 gross national product was divided 
as follows: 


Percent 
Gross national product_............... 100 
Consumption expenditures............. 65 
Private investment._.........<.«-...<<« 15 
Nondefense Government............... 10 
III ss cntachigtieneptntibienian itlagineenipaieateililibeansteriings 10 


Similarities and differences: World War II, 
Korea, the present 

The all-out defense effort of World War II 

and the more limited mobilization of 1950-53 

show that this country has an enormous ca- 

pacity for arming itself, if it decides to do so. 





We are now devoting roughly 10 percent.of 
our gross national product to national secu- 
rity purposes. In World War II, we com- 
mitted 42 percent and in Kora, 16 percent 
of our gross national product to these pur- 
poses. Clearly this affords us a substantial 
margin of extra effort should we decide that 
it is needed. 

While the World War II record is some in- 
dication of what we can do in a full-scale 
effort, 1¢ is crucial to avoid the fallacy of 
suppcesing that it even suggests a measure of 
what kind of effort can be sustained on a 
plateau of preparedness for a protracted na- 
tional security posture. Similarly, the Ko- 
rean war is no guide to the present problem. 

It probably is superfiuous to point out the 
essential difference between a defense effort 
designed for a temporary war and the kind of 
long-range challenge we face today. The 
principal difference is in the timespan in- 
volved, what CED has termed the “perspec- 
tive” of our present position, which is “not 
merely the crisis of the moment, but the 
continuing situation of constant danger with 
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which we apparently must live for many 3 


years.” * : 

The wartime mobilization was impressive, 
but it would clearly not be an appropriate 
course to pursue today. During World 
War II (and to a lesser extent, this point © 
applies to the Korean war as well), our goal 
was immediate production, and we achieved 
it. But the spectacular increase in output — 
was not on a sustainable basis. The reasons - 
for the spectacular rise in production 
included: 

1. The wartime expansion started from: an 
extremely low depression base, a fact which - 
exaggerates the magnitude of the upswing; 

2. Millions of persons were called into the 
labor force who do not normally work and 
most of whom (but, significantly, not all) 
retired from working after the war; 

3. The workweek was fairly generally 6 
days instead of 5; 

4. Patriotic appeals made some extraordi- 
nary measures possible which could not have 
been done in anything less than a shooting 
war; 

5. To an amazing extent, our effort was 
channelled into the huge current production 
effort, with little attention to capital forma- 
tion—we were, as a Nation, “living off 
capital; ” 


6. Production was expanded, but not pro- 


ductivity—output was raised almost entirely 
by an increase in man-hours, while output. 
per-man-hour was largely ignored. 

An important point to observe with respect 
to the World War II step-up in defense 
spending is the drastic cut in private invest- 
ment. In dollar terms, private investment 
fell by $6.1 billion—more if changes in the 
value of the dollar (due to inflation) were 
considered. In the relative share of the 
economy, the drop was most spectacular— 
from 13 percent of GNP in 1940 to a mere 33 
percent in 1944. In other words, when all- 
out defense spending was necessary, the sece 
tor which had to go was private investment, 


The significance of this observation is that - 


private investment is the essential element 
in economic growth. A rapid growth rate 
comes about fundamentally not because the 
labor force works harder or longer hours, nor 
because Government programs are expanded, 
but because the labor force expands and, 
most important, productivity is raised, pri-e 
marily as a result of capital formation—in- 
vestment in new machines and methods, 
modernized plants, replacement of obsolete 
facilities and techniques with more efficient 
ones. While many public services con- 
tribute to the growth process—certainly, 
education has an important role“ the really 
big factor is investment. 

Without a high level of capital formation, 
economic growth cannot be sustained. A 
society that diverts resources from invest- 
ment either to current consumption or to 
military defense—however, enjoyable the 
former or essential the latter—pays a pen=- 
alty in terms of relatively slower expansion 
of productive capability over. a period of 
years. 

Thus, many of the reasons for a successful 
war record, while entirely appropriate in that . 
context, suggest that a short-range all-out 
war effort and long-range economic growth 
may be competing, not complementary goals. 

Preoccupation with long-range growth 
considerations would have limited somewhat 
the success of the war effort. The corollary. 
of this point, however, in the present situ- 
ation, is that excessive preoccupation with 
immediate defense needs could limit our 
long-range growth potential, and thus ham- 
per our long-range national security capa- 
bility. 

The lessons of World War II and Korea 
are helpful largely as indications of what 
we could do if the present international 
situation radically changed (for the 
“worse”). Those experiences, however, are 
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poor indications of what to do if, as most 
observers would suppose, our current posture 
must be maintained for a long drawn-out 
response to the challenges of our interna- 
tional adversaries. 

5. ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL. SECURITY ON A 

“PLATEAU OF PREPAREDNESS” 

As we indicated at the start, economic 
policy on a “plateau of preparedness,” plays 
@ more crucial role than it does in perhaps 
any other international setting. When na- 
tional security needs make large and con- 
tinuing demands on the system, economic 
growth and efficiency are at a premium. 
When the Soviet challenge takes, as one of 
its many channels, the form of economic 
and trade competition, our response must be 
swift, strong, and sustainable. As George 
A. Lincoln put it, “Peace must be waged by 
economic power.” * 

Anticipating that the demands of national 
security will remain high for the indefinite 
future, we need to consider how these de- 
mands affect the economic system and what 
overall policies will enable us to satisfy these 
demands best. We need to place a very high 
value om economic efficiency and on economic 
growth. We also need to insure a stable, 
expanding system and a free one. 


National security and economic growth 


Economic growth, valuable on many 
counts, makes a strong national defense 
easier, to finance. The growth of resources 
and know-how that accompanies economic 
growth permits a more efficient defense ef- 
fort. Because of the long-range nature of 
our security needs, growth must concern 
us. 

For these reasons, it is imperative to re- 
tain and strengthen the dynamic, growth- 
giving elements in the system. It is also 
important to make some meaningful prog- 
ress toward removing roadblocks to expan- 
sion. 

The importance of economic growth sug- 
gests that short-range emphasis on defense 
spending should not be permitted to de- 
tract unduly from capital formation and 
private investment. It also suggests that re- 
search and development in purely military 
technology must not be permitted to detract 
unduly from research which is more directly 
related fo advancing productivity, from bas- 
ic research, or from science education. It is 
axiomatic in economic development that. fu- 
ture growth depends on partially foregoing 
current consumption. In an analogous 
fashion, it might be argued that future 
security depends in part on balancing cur- 
rent defense efforts with long-range strength. 

An added consideration affecting growth 
is the question of how national security ex- 
penditures are financed. The tax system is 
important from two standpoints. First, the 
structure of taxes must be examined in light 
of whether it facilitates or needlessly ob- 
structs growth; most economists arg‘ie that 
effective tax reform could significanjily im- 
prove the impact of the tax structure on 
growth. Second, the overall level of taxa- 
tion must be considered in terms of the ef- 
fects on incentives. The impact of the tax 
level on incentives has never been agreed on. 
There probably is some level at which the 
disincentive effect would become pro- 
nounced. We cannot know where that 
breakingpoint is, other than that we do not 
appear to have struck it yet. 

Furthermore, we may suspect that it 
changes over time: fm World War II it was 
surely higher than it.is now. It is precisely 
the indeterminacy of the incentives effect 
which makes it doubly important to bear 
in mind. 


National security and economic efficiency 


Aside from economic growth over time, the 
demands of security also suggest that we 
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should be concerned ebout how much we 
are getting out of the “hme at any point 
m time. 

There is ample reason to examine closely 
the effects of a high rate of defense spending 
on the efficient performance of the economic 
system. Defense ependinhg is not subject to 
the market test. One of the chief functions 
of competition is the pressure it puts on 
competitors to keep costs down and find 
more efficient methods of production. The 
market ruthlessly punishes or even elimi- 
nates the inefficient producer. 

In the defense field, as in most public 
programs, the discipline of competition is 
lacking. The _ resulting laxity regarding 
costs is one of the major disadvantages of 
public management. The problem is thought 
to be especially acute in the defense budget. 

Concern with efficiency suggests a careful 
eye on results being achieved from dollars 
spent on defense, It also suggests, of course, 
attention to a host of built-in or pushed-in 
inefficiencies in the private as well as pub- 
lic sector—lack of competition in some 
product markets, government subsidies and 
special advantages for particular producers, 
union activities from featherbedding and 
encouragement of slowdown all the way 
through to crippling tndustrywide strikes 
capable of closing vital production for a 
period of months, and other obstacles to 
effective functioning of the system. 

Effects of defense spending on research and 
development 

It is a widely held view that. defense sup- 
port of scientific research and development 
is a beneficial side effect. of a high level of 
national security expenditures. 

Certainly the volume of research and de- 
velopment generated during World War II 
must have stimulated the pace of scientific 
advance. One obvious ease is the develop- 


- ment of atomic energy, but there would be 


many less dramatic instances. The aggre- 
gate figures suggest that the war must have 
very favorably affected scientific develop- 
ments. It is estimated that. total spending 
on research and development, as late as 1940, 
amounted to less than $500 million. As a 
result of the great surge of Government- 
supported research during the war, research 
and development spending rose to an ap- 
proximate $2 billion level in the early post- 
war years. It is safe to conclude that the 
wartime military effort made @ major con- 
tribution to the pace of scientific progress. 

Evaluating the impact of post-war defense 
spending for research and development is 
more difficult. Undoubtedly, defense-sup- 
ported research continues to contribute to 
scientific advances. But that is. not the 
question. The question is, if the military 
were not supporting this research, what 
would happen? Would the net scientific 
progress be greater, the same, or less than 
it is at present? Merely listipg scientific 
discoveries which originated in a laboratory 
doing military contract work does not enable 
us to compare what would have happened 
under different circumstances. 

The research performed by and supported 
by the Defense Department ts in part com- 
petitive with other scientific efforts which 
might have greater overall scientific signi- 
ficance. The gobbling-up of scientific talent 
and resources for strictly military purpcses 
(even granting some nonmilitary side prod- 
ucts) may in some measure prevent the use 
of those talents and resources for more pro~ 
ductive uses. This is not to contest tho 
priority of defense needs; it is simply to cau- 
tion against assuming that a high level of 
military-supported research and development 
may not necessarily accelerate technological 
advance as a whole, and may actually re~ 
tard it. 

One way to focus the problem is ty an 
Hiustration. Consider three alternative hy- 
pothetical levels of defense support of re- 
search and development from 1946 to the 
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present: (a) For the first, assume that the 
military mo research at all from 
1946 on, leaving all of the country’s scien- 
pray aed isc Pry Bi. Bag gael 
Ne apes for the second, assume that the 
resources used by the 
aitrnay Ye remained at the peak war-time level 
from 1946 on; and (c) for the last, take what 
actually occurred from 1946 on, which would 
lie somewhere in between (a) and (b), and 
a fair distance from either extreme. Now ask 
the question: Would the Salk antipolio 
vaccine have been developed at the same 
time under each of these three assumptions? 
Only conjecture is possible, of course. Fur- 
theremore, to consider the question fully, 
we would need an agreed-on measure of 
scientific progress. 

Another consideration is that the bulk 
of defense-supported research is on the de- 
velopment end of research, rather than basic 
research. Many informed observers have 
contended that the ratio of basic to applied 
research should be raised. If 
ately more scientific resources were chan- 
nelled into basic research, the pace of prog- 
ress over the long run might. be quickened. 
In this respect, too, the military’s research 
support may have a . rather than 
accelerating effect on scientific advance. 

On the other hand, one other effect of 
the research activity stimulated by the de~- 
fense program should be-noted. While mili- 
tary research for the available 
supply of scientific manpower, it also adds to 
the total suyply. The high demand for 





influence in 


of scientists and engineers, especially since 


1950. 
National security and inflation 

A high level of national security expendi- 
tures, sustained over a period of years, im- 
poses on policymakers an added reason for 
vigilance con inflationary pressures. 
If care is taken with the financing of large 
defense spending, inflationary pressures can 
be dampened, though they will still very 
likely be a threat. Arthur F. Burns has 
noted that, “huge Government spending, 
even when it is fully met from tax revenues, 
is likely to release inflationary forces in the 
economy.” Wise fiscal policies, featuring 
restraint in nondefense spending, together 
with firm and flexible monetary policy and 
debt management offer much promise for 
holding the line against serious inflation. 
The last few years have provided encour- 
aging evidence. It would appear, however, 
that should sizable increases in national 
security be contemplated, one of the costs 
to consider would be the inflationary pres- 
sures which any increase in their present 
high level would imply. 

National security and freedom 

Ultimately, perhaps the most important 
concept which ought to underlie our na- 
tional thinking about security in a pro- 
tracted conflict is the re’ of sur- 
vival and freedom. As we mentioned at 
the outset, it would be tragically self- 
defeating to forget what it is that makes 
national defense worth billions of dollars— 
or, enlarging the frame of reference, what 
makes mutual security worth while for all of 
Western civilization, as well as: the emergent 
nationalities seeking a goal which has to do 
with liberty. 

This question needs to be thought out 
on two levels. The first must carefully eval- 
uate specific controls and restrictions with 
the question as to whether the contribu- 
tion each proposal makes to national se- 
curity is “worth it” im terms of the free- 
doms given up. The second must Iook be- 
yond the specific series of proposals cur- 
rently under consideration; the second and 
broader level must constantly reappraise 
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how effectively we are balancing the twin 
requirements of security and liberty. 

With defense spending at a high level, 
some measure of specific economic controls 
and restrictions appear inevitable. They are 
part of the price of security. It will be noted 
that when defense spending consumes 10 
percent of the Nation's gross national prod- 
uct, the m must be markedly 
higher in certain product lines. And when 
the Federai Government sits over a large 
share of particular product markets, con- 
trols—for example, allocations systems for 
private users of the product-—become very 
tempting if not actually necessary. The 
continuing debate over patent policy in de- 
fense-supported research and development 
fis one indication of how growth-inhibiting 
controls tend to be associated with high 
defense activity. 

The problem of economic controls is 
especially relevant in thinking about a long- 
range security posture. In World War II and 
Korea, we took on an extraordinary burden 
of defense—but, note the controls we in- 
curred. also. In World War II we had— 

Allocation of scarce materials. 

Curtailment of plant expansion without 
approval. 

Prohibition against use of certain scarce 
materials. 

Limitation on use of certain materials to 
military contracts. 

Priority orders for producers. 

Centralized scheduling of war-related pro- 
duction. : 

Ceilings on prices, wages, and rents. 

Rationing of many consumer goods. 

Comprehensive direction of production, re- 
fining, treating, storage, shipment, and dis- 
tribution of petroleum. 

Complete authority over manufacture of 
rubber. 

Priorities over food imports. 

Production quotas for farmers. 

Control ef shipbuilding. 

- Operation and maintenance and allocation 
of all shipping. 

Regulation of civilian hiring. 

Employment ceilings for employers. 

The draft. 

Jurisdiction over labor disputes. 

Consumer and real estate credit controls. 

Authority to require temporary rearrange- 
ment of electrical facilities. 

These comprehensive controls applied only 
during World War II. However, it is in- 
structive to note that during the Korean 
War, when our total defense effort was not 
@ great deal larger than it is today, many of 
these same controls were invoked. It is also 
instructive to note how certain steps under- 
taken in wartime become well rooted and re- 
main after the war. Experience with con- 
sumer credit control in World War II and 
the Korean war has left many people in- 
terested in reinvoking it today. A classic 
example was the Government control and 
operation of the synthetic rubber industry. 
This was launched in World War II, but it 
was 1953 before a program was developed 
to get the Federal Government out, and sev- 
eral years later before the deed was accom- 
plished. 

Constant vigilance with regard to specific 
controls appears to be necessary as long as a 
high level of national security is required. 
Beyond that, there needs to be a broader 
evaluation of the relationship of economic 
freedom and survival. 

Public spending as a whole, including na- 
tional defense, can be differentiated from 
private spending in one important and rele- 
vant respect. 

In the case of public spending, decisions 
to spend are taken collectively and then en- 
forced on a compulsory basis—in the nature 
of the case, not because of any alleged evils 
of bureaucracy or anything of that kind. 


\ 


The mechanism for assuring democratic . 


control is the political process. 
In the case of private spending, decisions 
‘to spend are made individually and remain 
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voluntary and always subject to change at 
the individual's discretion. The mechanism 
for assuring democratic control is the 
market. 

Neither the political process nor the mar- 
ket work smoothly at all times; but we tend 
to accept them in the spirit of Churchill’s 
celebrated comment, until anything better 
turns up. 

There is an essential difference between 
the public and private sectors in one key 
point. 

In the public sector, when the political 
process has made its decision, everyone in- 
cluding a minority of as many as 49 percent 
must accept the decision. If, through the 
legislative process, we decide to have a $10 
billion highway program, then everyone en- 
joys that highway program, whether or not 
20 percent of the taxpayers would have 
gained greater satisfaction from an alterna- 
tive use of that $10 billion, such as school 
construction. 

In the private sector, when the market 
has made its decision, everyone exercises his 
fairly free choice as to what kind of product 
he buys, where, and when. If 51 percent 
of the consumers want to buy a General 
Motors car, this in no way requires the 
other 49 percent to do so. They may splinter 
their dollars among many other brands, 
while some buy no car at all and others 
buy two or three. 

These examples may seem a trifle pat. 
But they do help to bring out a point which 
is too often overlooked. The political proc- 
ess as we practice (or at least preach) it 
and the market as it is (or should be) 
prevalent in most of the private sector— 
both are essentially democratic. But clearly 
the market provides a far better defense of 
individual rights, safeguard against the 
tyranny of the majority, opportunity for the 
nonconformist. Of course, many expendi- 
tures most logically fall in the public sector 
for practical reasons. Our concern for free- 
dom, however, ought to give us a constant 
bias in favor of the private sector as against 
the public sector, whenever hard choices 
must be made. 

This kind of framework is helpful in re- 
lating the needs of national security to the 
underlying objective of maintaining, en- 
hancing, and enriching individual freedom. 





1New York Times, Apr. 25, 1950. 

2Task Force on National Security and 
Peace, 1959. a 

3“Economics of National Security,” 1954, 
p. 21. 

4 Tbid., p. 26. 

® Except under certain assumptions which 
it is not reasonable to anticipate would be 
borne out fully in the present situation. 

*As stated, of course, this catch phrase 
would be endorsed by nearly everyone. 
Clearly, however, it misstates the alterna- 
tives. 

7 An interesting analysis recently by Boris 
P. Pesek compared the relative impact of in- 
flation and higher taxes on income distribu- 
tion. Pesek found that, as a means of fi- 
nancing increased Government spending, in- 
flation was the most regressive of the alter- 
natives. The most progressive method, of 
course, was the income tax; next, a sales tax 
with food exempt; next, a straight sales tax; 
and finally inflation. This conclusion would 
presumably lessen the political attractive- 
ness of financing higher Government out- 
lays for defense (or other) programs via defi- 
cits and inflation. (See Pesek, “A Compari- 
son of the Distributional Effects of Inflation 
and Taxation,” American Economic Review, 
March 1960.) 

*“Washington Post and Times Herald,” 
Apr. 3, 1960. 

*One Senator, as recently as Sept. 5, 
1959, was perfectly candid during debate on 
the Senate floor. He stated: “The reason 
why it will not be possible to * * * (cut) 
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the 2714 percent oil depletion allowance ig 
that there are not enough votes in the Sen. — 
ate to doit. It is just that simple.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 5, 1959, p. 16738, 
temporary Recorp.) 

# The House Ways and Means Committee, 
in which all tax legislation must originate, — 
has underway a full-scale study of tax re- 
form. It is widely hoped that this study will 
ultimately produce the major overhaul of 
the code which all observers agree, on prin- 
ciple at least, is needed. 

u“National Security and the American 
Economy in the 1960's,” Jan. 30, 1960, p. 69, 

2 P, 27. 

1% See, for example, Kenyon Poole, “Public 
Finance and Economic Welfare.” 

44 Address before the Tax Foundation, Dec, 
i, 1959. 

% Address before the Electronic Industries 
Association, March 15, 1960. 

% Tbid. 

* Eckstein includes a “very high” projec- 
tion of $115 billion. 

% Eckstein projects receipts, with present 
tax rates, to a level of $104.6 billion in fiscal 
year 1968. 

%“Trends in Public Expenditures in the 
Next Decade.” April 1959. ; 

* Under exceptional circumstances, a re- — § 
duction in disposable personal income which 
resulted from a tax increase could be asso- 
ciated with an absolute increase in consump- 
tion expenditures. This would occur if the 
tax increase was coincident with a bad infla- 
tion scare, or with public anticipation of 
controls and rationing. An international 
crisis precipitating a boost in defense spend- 
ing and therefore a tax increase could con- 
ceivably be tied to either or both of those 
two effects. They, however, appear to be 
remote from the present discussion. 

2% The adverse effect on growth referred to 
here is entirely apart from possible effects 
of a tax increase on incentives, a matter dis- 
cussed later. The effect discussed here is an 
almost a technical function of a tax increase, op 
as opposed to the more intangible effect on wit 
incentives. ma 

2 February 1958. the 

* This breakdown of gross national prod- ask 
uct is rather crude; for example, in terms of tio 
our analysis, it would be more appropriate ity 
for housing to appear as a consumption age 
rather than investment expenditure. How- ten 
ever, the general points stand. the 

“It might be observed that 42 percent an 
of our current gross s:ational product might ® 
exceed the total Soviet gross national prod-« pre 
uct, were safe, comparable measurements me 
available. occ 

*“The Problem of National Security,” Th: 
July 1958, p. 2. lev 

*The value of industrial construction ges 
actually declined after 1941, reaching a low be 
in 1943 and not regaining the 1941 level cs si 
until 1946. ple 
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* During World War II, of course, educa- 
tion was also set back. The gap in classroom 
construction has still not been made up. 


* Op. cit., p. 4. 
* “Prosperity Without Inflation,” p. 75. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES not 
Monday, June 20, 1960 = ; 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as part § of + 
of the “Task Force Studies on Amer- clos 
men 


ican Strategy and Strength,” I place in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp study papers Nos. 15 and 13: “An 

Extension of National Security Council 

Machinery,” by Dr. William Y. Elliott, 

professor of government, Harvard Uni- 

versity; and “The Economic Challenge of 
the Soviet Union,” by Dr. Don Paarlberg, 

Special Assistant to the President for 

Economic Affairs: 

AN EXTENSION OF NATIONAL Securiry CouNcmr 
MACHINERY; THE CREATION OF A H1GH-LEVEL 
CONTINUING ADviIsoryY Boarp To Revirw 
NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS FOR POLICY 
Prioriry TREATMENT 


(Summary of paper by William Y. Elliott, 
professor of government, Harvard Uni- 
versity) 


The progress that has been made in the 
National Security Council machinery is gen- 
erally admitted, even by its critics. Yet, 
many of the participants in NSC procedures 
have recognized that in the absence of a 
high-level reviewing staff to relate programs 
of an interagency import to policies, and to 
establish priorities for support and follow- 
through, the Council machinery ground out 
policies that were too much the product of 
people who acted as the interested spokes- 
men for agencies rather than as a unifying 
policy staff for the President. The problem 
of getting a high-level staff review always 
presents, however, the danger of second 
guessing the responsible high officials whom 
the President alone controls. To substitute 
the judgment of any staff for review of basic 
national defense and foreign policies or 
programs runs the risk of delaying or of 
undoing costly programs before they can bear 
fruit; or alternatively, of encouraging inac- 
tion until the review group has given its 
sanction. It is arguable that the only feas- 
ible preclearance is by the Bureau of the 
Budget plus congressional authorization; 
and that these hurdles are hard enough to 
operate under with efficiency and speed, 
without adding another. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Appropriations Committees almost never 
ask and never answer the basic positive ques- 
tion: Are the programs in the national secur- 
ity area which affect and depend on several 
agencies getting the right priorities of at- 
tention to see that they effectively carry out 
the President’s national security objectives 
and policies? 

The very substantial achievements for im- 
proving the National Security Council 
mechanism and procedures have introduced 
Occasional reviews by groups of outsiders. 
This method of getting independent high 
level advice to help the President, as sug- 
gested in Eisenhower's first campaign, could 
be improved by getting some continuity for 
& single group, and by the selection of peo- 
ple who were more nearly insiders in terms 
of past experience. This would mean creat- 
ing a regular program review board to ad- 
vise, rather than a whole series of ad hoc 
groups, like the Draper Committee. Many of 
the same people appeared from committee 
to committee; so that the experience was not 
entirely wasted. But there was no con- 
tinuity through a permanent staff such as 
there would be in any kind of adaptation of 
the wartime model of a continuing require- 
ments committee for program review such 
as we developed in the War Production 
Board. Priorities set by the Board were 
translated into allocations by the program 


‘vice chairman after the hearings by this 


requirements committee. 

. Purthermore, the very necessary effort to 
see that the sum total of programs would 
not be beyond the capacity of the country 
to bear would seem, particularly in this era 
of advanced costs because of the complexity 
of technical improvements, to require even 
Closer attention to a discriminating treat- 
ment of weapons systems—in terms of time 
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phasing as well as of enemy capabilities and 
some concern for policy priorities as well as 
investment efficiency. 

Professional political scientists generally 
underestimated, until after World War II, 
the degree to which any basic national se- 
curity policy must transcend party politics. 
If an agonizing reappraisal is to be made by 
a change of parties, or if we must, at every 
change of party control, “pull up by the 
roots” every basic policy in order to re- 
examine it, we do have an impossible situa- 
tion from the point of view of the continuity 
of policies and of the type of planning that 


has to be made when we are expending 


something around two-thirds or three-fifths 
of the national budget on the long-term 
security sectors of policy. The machine can- 
not be reversed without chaos, even though 
it must be flexible enough to change di- 
rection, or take a new tack. Enormous 
waste is possible through either over in- 
surance or the bad habit of building on 
existing, though obsolescing programs that 
should be phased out in favor of new ones. 

The contribution of the agencies to the 
formation of national security policy must 
transcend jurisdictional and departmental 
attitudes, and their spokesmen, both in the 
Council, in the Planning Board, and in the 
Operations Coordinating Board, which fol- 
lows up programs, must be kept under con- 
tinual pressure, both by the President and 
by their own sense of national responsibility, 
to achieve this attitude. 

However, it is clear that no Department 
can, of itseif, be expected to exercise the 
necessary self-criticism to make a fair as- 
sessment of its programs in relation (a) 
to other programs, or (b) to be really aware 
of or frank enough about the shortcomings 
in its own achievement of programs. 

What seems to be lacking is something in 
the nature of a sort of continuing and ex- 
pansible “Requirements Committee” which 
could be called an Advisory Review Board for 
the Special Assistant (NSA) that could do 
@ comparative evaluation job before the 
budget ceilings were set. It would have the 
requisite powers to obtain the necessary 
supporting data to criticize both the volu- 
minous programs and unscreened financial 
appendices submitted by the agencies; and 
the status reports to the Operations Coordi- 
nation Board that are ordinarily put in on 
a unilateral basis, and get no real NSC 
scrutiny at an effective level helpful to 
Presidential decision. 

If it proved to be possible to enlist the 
part-time services, with periods of concen- 
trated sustained effort, for special evalua- 
tions and studies by a half-dozen leading 
figures, broadly experienced in high govern- 
mental responsibilities, preferably through 
training at the top policy posts in several 
agencies, these board members would re- 
ally be insiders to the problems of the five 
or six major areas concerned. These areas 
are the broad policy priorities as applied to 
defense, diplomacy, and foreign programs, 
fiscal and economic policy, mobilization and 
procurement programs, psychological and 
cultural programs associated with the cold 
war, the basic research needed and tech- 
nological phasing of programs to the areas 
of pure and applied science in their appli- 
cation to growth as well as to defense pol- 
icies. The Review Board should be headed 
by someone familiar with the entire organ- 
izational programs of the Federal structure 
and with the procedures for achieving staff 
integration. The Special Security Affairs 
Assistant to the President, with the help of 
advisory recommendations for emphasis by 
such a Board, might present something more 
simple, selective, and useful than unilateral 
or ex parte evaluations of the many sep- 
arate reports to the President and the 
Council. 

It should also have the additional sanction 
of having its opinions probably (and in 
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practice ordinarily) affect the allocatior of 
budgetary support and other resources to the 
programs of the interested agencies. It 
should, therefore, have the power of recom- 
mending, symbolic priority systems 
or other methods of comparative evalua- 
tion involving time-phasing and orders of 
magnitude, an overall judgment on the im- 
portance of major programs. This evalua- 
tion-should necessarily stress the essential 
elements of programs that must be given 
top priorities and the downgrading or phas- 
ing out of other aspects of programs which 
will keep them in balance with the total 
framework of national security policy. 

This evaluating function for allocations by 
priorities explains why such a group is 
spoken of as a sort of requiremients commit- 
tee on the analogy with a well tried and 
highly developed wartime method of review- 
ing programs to assure both efficiency in 
the investment of resources, and conformity 
to policies. If programs cannot be worked 
out to support policies, policies must be re- 
vised. Its members must be sufficiently 
sympathetic and acquainted with the areas 
that they are treating to realize the practical 
problems confronting the Cabinet Secretaries 
and agency heads. Otherwise they will be 
treated simply as ignorant meddiers. They 
must have been high-level operators. They 
must understand the difficult management 
component of the struggle to give sound 
administration to these areas, and yet be 
able to take the kind of broad overall 
view which will assist the President in his 
own superhuman effort to hold all this great 
apparatus.to a single stream of unifying 
purpose and policy. 

It is in this light that a review of the 
framework and the evaluation of national 
security policies in relation to budgetary and 
other resources would afford the necessary 
and helpful guidance to the Budget Bureau 
for a task for whick it is presently un- 
equipped, namely, for the presentation of a 
selective frame for the implementation of 
policies through fiscal support. In the proc- 
ess after policy guidance has been estab- 
lished, the Budget Bureau can furnish a 
large part of the continuing staff mechanism 
of scrutiny and support for the Program 
Review Board (proposed) as can the OCB 
and the other institutional staff arms of the 
President, including the National Security 
Council staff itself. 

The great advantage of this approach to 
extending the range and effectiveness of the 
National Security Council’s staff support is 
that it could bring in people who are ac- 
ceptable to both parties in Congress in the 
light of service to previous administrations 
and their independent attitude as public 
servants. 

Free from the pressure of departmental 
duties and controls, these advisers could fur- 
nish that long-range view of national secu- 
rity policy that has to take into account, 
above all, balance and importance for the 
essentials. They should be able to assist the 
President first of all in his own formulation, 
and then in his control and followup of 
policies, by really comprehensive, critical and 
simple reporting of the main issues with 
which the President must be concerned. In 
this way they might restore to the National 
Security Council the overall integration and 
evaluation which has, so far, been sought, 
not always successfully, by multiplying new 
agencies or adjunct committees for specific 
problems. 

No mechanism, of course, can do more 
than assist the President to make decisions 
in time and in anticipation for the preven- 
tion of crises. But it can help to escape the 
dead hand of merely multiplying adminis- 
trative mechanisms at levels which tend to 
delay decisions until crisis action is the only 
remedy, or to provide a framework in which 
remedial rather than preventive action be- 
comes, through sheer volume of crises, the 
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principal preoccupation of the Secretary of 
State. 
Immediately after the presidential elec- 


tions, the incumbent President should invite _ 


his elected successor to all Security Council 
meetings. With no change in party control 
the transition is natural and simple because 
of the Vice President’s experience with the 
Council. But the dangerous interregnum 
of breaking in a party out of power would 
require special efforts. It would appear also 
possible to expand the consultants staff of 
the NSC to bring in designees of the incoming 
President for the sort of requirements com- 
mittee appraisal of programs previously pro- 
jected to meet NSC policies. An indoctrina- 
tion course by bringing in such assistant- 
secretaries as had not previously served, to 
learn the ropes as part of a training in office 
prior to January 20, would also help. 

This country could ill afford an interreg- 
num of even a few months after the period 
of cramp and added strain to which it has 
necessarily been subjected by the fact that 
this is the year of presidential elections. 

The new Vice President would be a useful 
person to preside over the proposed Program 
Review Board. It would be the best way 
quickly to bring him up to date and to 
broaden his education for the responsibili- 
ties which Presidents must increasingly de- 
volve on the only other official of super- 
Cabinet rank who naturally presides in the 


eabsence of the President both over Cabinet 


and NSC meetings. The job is one for deci- 
sions by one man; but it is of such a complex 
magnitude today that a wise President will 
have to find someone, or perhaps several 
men, to share the framing of the issues on 
which he alone must decide. If his Vice 
President has been well selected, both be- 
cause of his sharing the only national man- 
date, and because his future, too, depends 
on the success of the administration, he 
ought to be as useful as anyone available for 
chairing this very important advisory Pro- 
gram Review Board, loyally taking a great 
load off the President. But his effective- 
ness, like that of the Board, will depend 
on kis own caliber experience and ability to 
iearn. 





THe EcONOMIC CHALLENGE OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 
(By. Don Paarlberg *) 

Among the many economic problems 
which we have confronted in past years a 
few have been of great importance and high 
visibility. ‘They dominated a considerable 
span of years before we finally overcame 
them, wore them out, or learned to live with 
them. These dominant problems differed in 
their nature, their intensity and their dura- 
tion. In a manner convenient to the his- 
torian, they have roughly associated them- 
selves with 10-year chunks of history. 

During the thirties, the dominant eco- 
nomic problem was depression and the fear 
of secular stagnation. 

During the forties, preparation for war, 
the waging of it, and its aftermath were the 
overriding features of economic life. 

The fifties were characterized by efforts to 
lift the level of material well-being, both at 
home and abroad. 

What will be the dominant economic prob- 
lem of the sixties? A number of subjects 
have been nominated for this role: 

Efforts to achieve further advances in liv- 
ing levels and a broader sharing of the fruits 
of technological change. 

The curbing of concentrated economic 
power, and a better harmo.izing of group 
objectives with the public interest. 





1 Special Assistant to the President (Eco- 
momic Affairs). This paper was originally 
prepared as an address before the University 
of Chicago Graduate School of Business. 
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Cushioning the sometimes harsh adjust- 
ments in economic life which flow from the 
onrush of technology. 

An attack on inflation, with something ap- 
proximating the diligence and resourceful- 
ness that was employed in combatting de- 
pression three decades earlier. 

Efforts to aid the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, in a manner similar to the recently ac- 
complished rebuilding of wartorn Europe. 

There are other economic problems which 
might be appended to this list.2 But there 
is one which in a broad sense includes with- 
in it all of the foregoing; that is our re- 


.sponse to the economic challenge of the 


Soviet Union. 

Everyone has heard of the challenge issued 
to the United States by Chairman Khru- 
shchev—his frequently stated goal of first 
equaling and then exceeding the United 
States in the output of goods and services. 
“We will bury you,” he has said, and there 
can be little doubt that he means it. 


U.S. AND SOVIET ECONOMIC COMPARISONS 


Much has been said and written compar- 
ing Soviet economy with our own.* 

Any economic comparison is made difficult 
by the inherent awkwardness of measure- 
ment, by the uncertainties which surround 
Soviet statistics, and by the lack of com- 
parability between the two economies. To 
chart accurately the size of our own product 
is itself a difficult statistical operation. How 
does one add together such unlike things as 
crude oil and college training? To compute 
the output of the Soviet economy from the 
fragmentary and unquestionable figures 
available is far more difficult. To compare 
these two approximate quantities is to run 
the risk of compounding the errors in both." 

Once economic output has been estimated, 
the calculation of trends in the growth rates 
inevitably follows. Once trends have been 
computed, the urge to project them into the 
future is irresistible. 

The projection of trends is one of the most 
fascinating and hazardous occupations 
known to man. The first year of my life I 
gained 20 pounds. IfI had gained that much 
each year, I would now weigh half a ton. 

Despite all the difficulties of making com- 
parisons of the two economies, comparisons 
of of some sort must be made. Lengthy hear- 
ings have heen held during this past year by 
the Joint Economic Commitiee of the Con- 
gress, and the most expert people in the 
country have given testimony.* 

Well-qualified people differ in their esti- 
mates of Soviet capabilities. But a com- 
posite of the testimony of able persons per- 
haps would reach the following conclusions. 

The gross national product of the United 
States, the sum total of all goods and serv- 
ices produced, is presently at least twice that 
of the Soviet. Union. But our rate of eco- 
nomic growth, in percentage terms, is much 
less than theirs. During the last decade or 
so the best computations show that our econ- 
omy has been advancing at rate somewhat in 
excess of 3 percent annually. The consensus 
of informed estimates is that the Soviet 
Union has been growing at something like 
twice that percentage. In absolute amounts, 
say those who have studied this problem 
closely, the yearly increment of growth in 
this country is roughly comparable in volume 


*An interesting panoramic view of the 
range of candidates for the role of dominant 
economic problem in the years ahead was 
put together by the Committee for Economic 
Development. See “Problems of U.S. Eco- 
nomic Development” (two volumes). 

*This paper is concernd exclusively with 
economic comparisons, not military capabili- 
ties, though the two are related to a degree. 

*Background studies and hearings of the 
Joint Economic Committee are available. No 
report was issued. 
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with that of the Soviet Union, though greatly 
different in composition. Our own economic — 
output is weighted heavily by consumer goods 
and services; the Soviet economy is hea 
weighted by capital investment and military 
outlay. . 

Last year the rate of economic growth in — 
this country, in real terms, was 7 percent, 
this being larger than usual by virtue of the 
fact that we were emerging from a recession, — 
In 1960 the American economy is generally © 
expected to advance by an additional like — 
amount, reflecting full recovery. While we ~ 
are very happy to have them, these favorable 
figures are related to a particular phase of 
the business cycle and are not to be inter. 
preted as the long-run prospect. The prop. 
lem of dealing with the business cycle ig 
related to but different from the problem 
of promoting long-term sustainable economic ~~ 
growth, with which we are concerned here, 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


What is the meaning of growth rates in 
this country and in the Soviet Union? Are 
differential rates of growth a matter of real 
significance? Or is this just some sort of 
numbers game? 

The rate of economic growth has great § 
meaning. For one thing, it is from incre. ~ 
ments in economic growth that a country — 
achieves improvement in the well-being of 
its citizens. Our people aspire to further 
advances in the quantity and quality of 
goods and services available to them; if the 
economy grows these will be forth Ra 
Advances in living levels have to do with 
better education, improved health, and bet- 
ter housing for larger numbers of our people, 
Thus, a high, sustainable rate of economis 
growth is for us a desirable thing, good in 
itself, apart from any consideration of what 
goes on in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union also wishes to lift the 
living level of its peorzle, and has recently — 
emphasized this aspect of economic life, — 
Since the average person in the Soviet Union 
has available only about one-fourth of the 
goods and services enjoyed by the. average 
American citizen, the drive for improvement 
is probably greater there than here. 

The rate of economic growth is also im- 
portant in that it is a measure, though not 
by any means the sole measure, of the 
growth of military potential. The greater the 
greater the total output of goods and sery=s § 
ices, the greater can be the military effort. 
Our military effort amounts to about 10 per- 
cent of a large gross national product; the 
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military effort of the Soviet Union is a much s 
larger percentage of a much smaller product, © . 
Our present economy is well capable of sup= | tong 
porting such military effort as our needs § TOP 
prescribe. A marked and sustained advance i 
in the Soviet economy would lift the level of F of o 
that country’s military capability and hence © e 
is of concern to us. a hey 

Finally, there is an element of prestige and moti 





leadership involved in having a high eco- 
nomic output, and in having a high rate of 
economic growth. 

One-third of the world presently enjoys | 
free government. One-third is regimented: ~ 
The remaining third is to some extent un-= ~ 
committed on this issue. This third, in= ~ 
cluding parts of Asia, Africa, and Latin ~ 
America, presently underdeveloped, aspires 
to lift its level of living. Many underde= ~ 
veloped countries, anxious to advance them= 
selves, may be more inclined to embrace @ 
regimented system if one of its attributes is 
a rapid rate of economic growth. 

To an underdeveloped country, a high 
level of economic output, such as we have 
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in the United States, is not as impressive a8 | lenge 
one might think; such a high level is often — 
viewed as simply unattainable. A high rate ORK 
of economic growth, however, begi F see x 

ment 


from where they are, is more readily trans 
latable into meaningful terms. 4 
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For these obvious reasons, we wish to have 
# high rate of. sound, sustainable economic 


Z growth. There may be much that is odd and 
' Judicrous in computations and discussions 


of economic growth, but our interest in a 
high growth rate is wholly clear. 

If the Soviet Union were to use its in- 
erements of economic growth for advances 


@ in the well-being of its people, we would, of 
' course, be happy. But if it uses them to 


threaten us militarily, or to subvert the 


# underdeveloped and uncommitted nations, 
} then the matter is a serious one indeed. The 
4 significance of economic advances in the So- 


viet Union depends upon Soviet objectives. 
The counsel of history is that we consider 
the Soviet Government as not being exclu- 


| @ively concerned with the living level of its 


citizens. 
MEETING THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


For a long time there was little attention 
paid to the economic challenge laid down 


7 by the Soviet Union. 


It is not surprising that this would have 
been the American reaction. The enterprise 
system of the United States has made us 
the most productive country on the face of 
the globe, and has given us the highest level 
of living ever enjoyed by any peopie. It is a 
deep-rooted American belief that the enter- 
prise system is able to outproduce a regi- 
mented economy. 

It is true that we have had periods of 
time, as during World War II, when we tem- 
porarily and partially regimented the Ameri- 
can economy, and thereby much changed 
and increased its output of basic items. But 
our whole history has been such as to cause 
us to question the idea that a regimented 
economy could seriously challenge the eco- 
nomic supremacy of this country. 

However, the economic challenge of the 
Soviet Union has reached such proportions 
that it must be taken into account. This 
appears from such statistical comparisons 
Even if we totally discount the 
statistical comparison, the economic advance 
of the Soviet Union is evident in judgments 
made by visitors to that land, who compare 
present conditions with the remembered 
circumstances of former years. 


AVOIDING THE WRONG APPROACH 


Those who characterize the economic 
Challenge of the Soviet Union as a serious 
threat may be classified in two broad 
groups. 

First, there are those whose primary inter- 
est is in other matters, but who use the rise 
of the Soviet economy as a new rationale 
for the promotion of programs they have 
long held dear. Chief among these are the 
proponents of pet spending schemes. Their 
programs have, during the past 30 years, 
been successively rationalized on the basis 
of overcoming the depression, winning the 
War, and expanding social services. Now 
they are rationalized on the basis of pro- 
moting economic growth so as to match the 
Seviet standard. These pet schemes are 
hooked onto whatever is the prevailing pub- 
lic concern. They should be discussed on 
the basis of their merits or demerits, not on 


@ the basis of some alleged association with 


Whatever is currently regarded as a problem. 
These over-rationalized proposals are there- 
fore not discussed here.’ 

Second, theré are those who endeavor, 
from honest motivation, to deal construc- 


| lively with this problem. These people and 
“their proposals merit consideration, 


Whereas formerly the tendency was to 
Play down the economic challenge of the 
Soviet Union, some people now overplay it. 
They counsel us to accept the Soviet chal- 
lenge on whatever terms it is laid down. If 





*For a full discussion of this controversy, 
See Max Ways, “A New Mask for Big Govern- 
Ment,’ Fortune, April 1960, 








‘ 
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the Soviet Union generates a certain rate of 
economic growth, we are told that we should 
strive to equal or approach it. If they set up 
specific objectives, industry by industry, we 
are told that we should adopt a similar ap- 
proach. If they issue an economic chal- 
lenge in any field, it is said that we should 
automatically accept it and try to outdo 
them. “Whatever you can do, I can do 
better.” 

This form of strategy would have the 
leaders of the Soviet Union selecting the 
area of competition, choosing the issues they 
wish to raise, and naming the field in which 
we are to contend. Inevitably they would 
choose such objectives and name such areas 
of competition as were advantageous to 
them, as had for them a natural competitive 
advantage. 

To accept a challenge in this form would 
be like playing cards in a game in which 
your opponent always names trump. 

If we allow the Soviet Union to name the 
area in which our two nations are to com- 
pete, we would in effect make their objec- 
tives our own. We would in time take on 
their image. 

The reason for our rivalry is that we don’t 
want to be like they are; if in order to 
overcome them we become like them, then 
our cause is lost as soon as the issue is 
joined. 

The rapid rate of economic growth in the 
Soviet Union is a matter of concern, and it 
is a foolish man indeed who would shrug it 
off. But it would be an even more foolish 
man who would accept the Soviet objectives 
and emulate the Soviet technique of regi- 
mentation in an effort to beat them at their 
owr game. Such an effort is not likely to 
win, and if it were, the fruits of victory 
would have been foregone bofore the battle 
began. Far more is at stake than merely to 
see which country can post the largest 
statistic, measuring the annual rate of 
growth. 

There are various ways of trying to 
register the larger percentage increase in 
the rate of growth. We could lengthen the 
workweek, recruit millions of women and 
old people for the labor force, reassign half 
of our clerks and waitresses to other duties, 
squeeze down the level of consumption, dis- 
pense with certain of our frills, and forcibly 
extract savings from the people to spend on 
capital investment. This is what the Soviet 
Union does. But if we were to imitate 
them, we would lose our character as a free 
and independent people. 

The rapid growth rate achieved by the 
Soviet system with its regimented system is 
accomplished by the suppression of indi- 
vidual rights, a technique made easier by the 
fact that their people have never known 
freedom to the degree we have. They went 
from autocracy under the czars to regimen- 
tation under the commissars. 

Our people have a. heritage of freedom. 
Individual rights in this country will not 
easily be relinquished. The point of the 
matter is that any attempt at central direc- 
tion of this country's economy will en- 
counter political, economic, and sociological 
obstacles unknown to the Soviet Union. We 
cannot succeed with their system. 

This kind of argument is being made: By 
central direction of its economy, the United 
States vastly increased its output during 
World War II. Now, it is said, we are faced 
with a similar challenge. We should, it is 
maintained, prune away, by government 
action, some of the frivolities of our free 
economy, adopt a program of austerity, and 
by some form of central direction channel a 
greater share of our resources to capital in- 
vestment.* 


*For an exposition of this argument, see 
Leon H. Keyserling, “Is Inflation the Prob- 
lem?” New Republic, Feb. 9, 1959. 
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Let us examine this argument carefully; 





two great wars, firm in the belief that free- 
doms temporarily surrendered would be 
taken up again at the close of the war. The 
first war lasted 2% years; the second one 
lasted 4144 years. The desire for freedom was 
kept alive during these relatively short 
periods; when the wars were over we again 
took up our freedom, only slightly impaired 
by its temporary and partial 

What is the probable duration of the eco- 
nomic rivalry between the United States and 
the Soviet Union? This may be a rivalry 
whose duration is to be measured in decades 
7 generations rather than in years. No man 
“can say how long it will be; no man would 
predict that it will be brief. 

Could we put freedom aside for decades, 
and then reinstate it? If a whole generation 
were deprived of freedom or had its freedom 
substantially impaired, would freedom be 
sufficiently cherished so that we would re- 
turn to it? ‘Would we remember the rewards 
of freedom? ‘Would the desire for freedom 
be strong enough to shatter a pattern of 
regimentation, laid down and congealed over 


! 
7 


heritage. it would demonstrate that we 
hold in low esteem the capabilities and the 
merits of our free system. 

We need to be reminded that economic 
freedom, extended to all the people, is a 
relatively new concept in the world's history. 
It has emerged only in recent 
only in parts of the world, and only at im- 
mense cost. It is not the kind of system 
which can be put in escrow. 
practiced ff it is to be kept alive. 


. 


every inning, while we increased ours by 
only 25 percent, then in time they would 
be ahead. No sensible manager would basic- 
ally change his strategy on the basis of such 
a@ computation. Least of all would he adopt 
the strategy of the opposing team. He would 
follow the best strategy he could, and make 
as many runs as possible. He would not 
underestimate the strength or the threat of 
his opponent, but neither would he under- 
estimate his own sirength. 


POLICIES FOR GENUINE ECONOMIC GROWTH 


To promote the right kind of solid growth 
is a shared responsibility, a responsibility 
which rests upon private persons and local 
and State governments as well as the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Government cannot long force 
a high rate of economic upon us un- 
less basically the people want it; And if we 
want it, which we should, there are many 
ways to bring it about besides making it 
the sole responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These include: 





™Presently more than twice those of the 
Soviet Union. 
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The business community can enhance eco- 
nomic growth by adopting new techniques, 
by more competitive pricing and by a more 
open stance with respect to the entry of new 

Labor can promote economic growth by 
acepting the consequences of technological 
change and by accepting the responsibilities 
as well as the benefits of size and power. 

Local governments can promote economic 
growth by providing adequate education and 
community services. 

State governments can help equalize edu- 
cational opportunities, provide better roads, 
and better social services. 

The Federal Government can help provide 
a climate within which enterprise and eco- 


momic growth can flourish. It can round - 


out and supplement the efforts of State and 
local governments in the development of 
human and natural resources, being careful 
in the process not to preempt, substitute 
for, or discourage local and State efforts. It 
can pursue sound fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies, It cam develop realistic price and pro- 
duction-control policies in agriculture rath- 
er than perpetuate nonsensical and costly 
distortions. But the Federal Government 
cannot, singlehanded, take responsibility for 
producing a specified rate of economic 
8 


growth. 

Our capabilities have made us the most 
productive and most powerful Nation in the 
world. They have given us the highest level 
of living ever achieved by any nation at any 
time in history. They have given us a 
measure of individual freedom unmatched 
anywhere on the globe. We should be 
heartened by this tremendous accomplish- 
ment. 

Great though our performance is, we 
should not be satisfied with it. The key 
to improving the performance of the Ameri- 
can economic system is to be found in 
the preservation of the initiative, vitality, 
energy, and resourcefulness of our people. 
We can improve our economic system 
through the development of our human and 
material resources, through better and 
broader education, more research, induce- 
ment for saving and investment, better use 
of the incentive system, less indulgence of 
special interests, and responsible fiscal and 
monetary policies. Enhanced economic per- 
formance comes from these solid sources, 
not from politically motivated spending in 
behalf of ever-greater centralization of gov- 
ernmental power and authority, and cer- 
tainly—most certainly—not from the adop- 
tion of techniques alien to our system. 


MORE THAN AN ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


This final and major point: We would be 
terribly wrong if we accepted the Soviet 
view that the contest between us is solely 
an economic one. 

Theirs is a philosophy of dialectical mate- 
rialism. They count materials goods to be of 
overwhelming importance. In fact, history 
is explained in terms of one discipline only, 
economics. Human rights are considered 
wholly subordinate, God is said not to exist, 
and human life itself is considered a luxury 
indulged by the state. 

Our country, on the other hand, was 
founded on belief in the sovereignty of God 
and the dignity and rights of man. The 
marvelous economic productivity of our sys- 
tem is essentially a byproduct of these 
strong beliefs. If we should now forget. the 
central theme of our country, and be per- 
suaded to defend its byproduct rather than 
its substance, we could be terribly and trag- 
ically wrong. It is time to reexamine funda- 

What are the major attributes of the 
American system? What are the things to 





*See Economic Report of the President, 
January 1960, pp. 4-8. 
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which the American people truly aspire? 
Despite our occasional ‘preoccupation with 
other matters, respect for the individual, for 
his fulfillment, for his capabilities, his 
rights and aspirations, for his freedom and 
responsibility, for his efforts to achieve an 
understanding with his God, these are the 
se ng features of the American sys- 

m, 

In these matters we excell the Soviet Un- 
ion by so wide a margin as to be com- 
pletely unchallenged. Freedom is meaning- 
ful not only in the United States, but in 
any country in the world. We have so long 
enjoyed this great blessing that we have 
come to take it for granted. But in many 
countries of the world it is not taken for 
granted; it is greatly desired and much 
sought. Freedom is still the most revolu- 
tionary concept on the face of the earth. 

Freedom, indeed, is our trump; we ought 
to recognize that we have a strong hand and 
bid so that we can name trump. 

We should strive constantly to improve the 
performance of our economic system, but we 
should do this within the framework and not 
to the detriment of our free institutions. We 
should do it without depriving the individual 
of his rights or of his responsibility. This 
is not to be accomplished simply by appro- 
priating more money, launching more bu- 
reaucratic schemes, or trying to match the 
Soviet Uniow in competitive areas of its 
choice. Nor will it be done by taking on 
the image of the evil we would like to over- 
come. It will be done by cultivating the 
creative energy of people, which our system 
is uniquely capable of doing. 

In the last analysis, the rivalry between 
the Soviet system and our own is not merely 
economic, it is also ideological and spiritual. 
If we remember that, we can win. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, as part of the 
“Task Force Studies on American Strate- 
gy and Strength,” I place in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD study 
papers Nos. 18 and 14, “Disarmament: 
Problems and Prospects,” by Congress- 
man Craic HosMER, member of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, and Arthur 
Peterson, of the University of Wisconsin; 
and “The Impact of Inflation on Amer- 
ica’s Balance of International Pay- 
ments,” by Dr. Rita E. Hauser, author 
and lawyer: 

DISARMAMENT: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
(By Craic Hosmer, Congressman from Cali- 

fornia, and Arthur Peterson, University of 

Wisconsin) 

The problem of regulation, control, and 
reduction of military power took its place 
at the forefront of U.S. foreign policy fol- 
lowing World War II. American leaders 
clearly foresaw the consequences in the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy without inter- 
national control and inspection. A distin- 
guished group of American scientific, legal, 
and industrial leaders, in consultation with 
U.S. congressional committees on atomic 
energy, developed a series of comprehensive 
proposals for international development and 


control of nuclear energy for peaceful 
These proposals contemplated the 










ment of an International Atomic Develop. 


ment Authority whose functions would haye 
included: 

-1, Control or ownership of all atomie en- 
ergy activities potentially dangerous to world 
security. / 

2. Control, inspection, and licensing of 
other atomic activities. 

3. Fostering of the beneficial uses of 
etomic energy. 


4. Research and development activities en. 3 
abling the Authority to comprehend and de. ~ 


tect any misuse of atomic energy. 


5. Power to control nuclear raw materials ‘ 


and primary nuclear production plants, 
“Immediate, swift, and sure punis 


hment” . 
was to be assured violators through the or. 
ganization of an inspection and enforcement — 


team of international civil servants. : 

Under this proposal the manufacture of 
atomic weapons would have ceased, all ex. 
isting weapons would have been des 
as weapons, and the useful nuclear material 
transferred to the international agency for 
peaceful purposes. 


This offer, at a time when the United 


States alone possessed the atomic bomb, 
could have meant the removal of the nuclear 


threat at the very beginning of the nuclear 


age. Unfortunately, the offer was rejected 
by the Soviet Union. 

The failure to get the Soviet Government 
to negotiate seriously on the overriding prob- 
lem of atomic controls in the years immedi. 
ately following World War II inhibited any 
real efforts in the area of conventional arma- 
ments as well. The Soviet Union maintained 
its conventional military forces at a high 


level. The United States, on the other hand, ~ 
reduced its forces from a World War II peak 


of 12,124,000 to a total force level of 1,459,000 
by May 1950. : 

Then in June 1950 the Communist ag- 

nm against the Republic of Korea was 
launched. Unilateral conventional arms re- 
duction by the United States had been an- 
swered by the Communist world with the 
aggression against Korea. Korea thus be- 
came a grave reminder that would-be ag- 
gressors are often tempted by thoughts of 
what they assume will be sudden and easy 
conquests. 

To many it appeared that the Soviet an- 
swers, in word and deed, to all serious dis- 
armament efforts had rendered any further 
negotiations in this area futile. And yet 
the phenomenal growth of firepower capa- 
bility and the ever-increasing efficiency of 
the means of delivering this firepower upon 
a target did give rise to the hope that even 
the Soviet leaders would be forced to give 
more serious thought to a reasonable sys- 
tem of arms control. Upon this hope was 
based our continuing efforts in the disarma- 
ment field. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower, concerned 
with the increasingly difficult problems time 
and technology have raised for arms control, 
called for a thorough analysis of the prob- 
lems, requirements, and methods involved 
in achieving an international arms iimita- 
tion system fitted to the existing situation. 

After long and intensive study the newly 
appointed White House Disarmament Staff 


recommended a set of principles to serve a5 — 


a guideline for U.S. disarmament policy. 
These principles were: , 

1. The United States should not accept an 
agreement for arms limitation or com 
unless provision is made for effective inspec- 
tion of each phase of the agreemént. 

2. The United States should never agree 
to make any reductions or accept any con- 
trols in regard to its own armaments UD 
less other signatory powers agree to carry 
out comparable reductions or controls in re 
gard to their own armaments. 

3. In the existing state of scientific knowle 
edge, there could be no safe agreement to 
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eliminate nuclear weapons. It is not possi- 


‘ ble by any known scientific or other means 


to account for the total previous production 
of nuclear weapons material. The margin of 
error in existing methods is sufficient to al- 
low for clandestine fabrication or sequester- 
ing of enough nuclear weapons to constitute 
a devastating power advantage to the pos- 
gessor. 

4. The problem of controlling nuclear 
weapons would be complicated enormously, 
if not made impossible, once the capability 
to produce such weapons spread to many 
additional countries. 

5. Widespread fear of nuclear surprise at- 
tack exacerbated international tensions and 
was a principal motive for a continuing and 
accelerating competitive arms buildup. 

6. The United States should mever cease 
searching for a sound agreement and should 


| glways be willing to enter serious discus- 
' sions in pursuit of such an agreement. 


7. Because of the development of missiles 
of intercontinental range and the prolifer- 
ation of the means of nuclear production, 
the need for a solution to the armaments 
problem was increasingly urgent. 

Based upon this set of principles the 

nt administration has at every oppor- 
tunity advanced specific proposals designed 
(1) to help prevent war by relaxing tensions 
and fears created by armaments and (2) to 
provide for a balanced and coordinated pro- 
gressive program which would avoid any 
aggression-inducing disequilibrium of 
power. 

Among the specific plans advanced was 
President Eisenhower's proposal in 1955 of 
“confidence through disclosure” or what be- 
came known as the “open skies” plan. ‘The 
heart of this plan was unrestricted but mon- 
itored reciprocal aerial inspection by visual, 
photographic and electronic means. Mr. 
Molotov, for the Soviet Union, rejected the 
President’s plan. 

The years 1956-60 have seen the United 
States and her allies continue to advance 
concrete bases of discussion for disarma- 
ment negotiations. These specific proposals 
have generally included as interdependent, 
beginning steps: 

1. Cessation of production of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes. 

2. Cessation of testing of nuclear weapons. 

3. Reduction of existing muclear stock- 
piles. 

4. Proposals for specific force and arma- 
ments levels. 

5. Inspection safeguards against surprise 
attaek. 

6. Agreement not to use atomic weapons 
except in situations of self-defense. 

7. Measures to control the outer space 
missiles. 

8. Development of a system to regulate the 
import and export of armaments. 

9. The creation of an international control 
organization. 

At times during these years it has ap- 
peared that the differences between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union on var- 
fous of the disarmament proposals have nar- 
Towed. These periods of seeming progress, 
however, have ultimately all proved illusory. 
The record is indeed disappointing from the 
standpoint of the Soviet response to the 
Western intention and hope that interna- 
tional accord on the limitation of armaments 
tan be reached. And yet we must not over- 
look the fact that during the past few years 
the Allies have welded into one unified and 
Practical policy their individual proposals 
for arms control. Never before in history 
have so many nations of such great military 
power joined to make such far-reaching 
proposals. 

But it also must be remembered that the 
drive for disarmament, no less than the ar- 
Maments race itself, fs a reflection of the 
intricate power relationships among the 
Major nations of the world. And though the 
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control of armaments is an indispensable 
step in a general settlement of international 
conflict, it cannot be the first step nor can 
it be conceived apart from the other weapons 
used in the waging of the peace, 

It must be established at the outset that 
men do not fight because they have arms. 
Rather they have arms because they find it 
necessary to fight. 

In the past disarmament efforts have too 
often been based upon the assumption that 
if men would give up their arms all fighting 
would be impossible. History clearly demon- 
strates, however, that if we ¢.o take away 
their arms men will then either fight with 
their bare fists or find hew weapons with 
which to fight. 

Reducing the quantity and quality of 
weapons available at any particular time 
thus is no sure guarantee that war will not 
come. And yet disarmament efforts never- 
theless can contribute much to the improve- 
ment of the political situation by lessening 
political tensions and by helping to create 
some confidence in the stated purposes of 
the respective nations. Moreover, weapons- 
control efforts in our time could well deter- 
mine the very nature of a future war. 

For these reasons the decade ahead must 
see intensified efforts to achieve an inter- 
national arms agreement. Our approach 
must be geared to the realities of the nuclear 
age and must include periodic reevaluations 
in the light of changing political and mili- 
tary conditions brought about by the vast 
growth of technical and scientific Knowl- 
edge. At all times we must proceed on the 
premise that any disequilibrium in total 
military power vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
might prove fatal to the free world. 

The task of remaining strong enough to 
deter aggression while striving to reduce, 
stage by stage, man’s ability to destroy him- 
self is obviously one of utmost complexity. 

But we have no other choice than to con- 
tinue on our pathways to peace. For as 
President Eisenhower said in his second 
inaugural address: 

“We know clearly what we seek and why. 

“We seek peace, knowing—as all ages of 
man have known—that peace is the climate 
of freedom. And now, as in no other age, we 
seek it because we have been warned by the 
power of modern weapons that peace may be 
the only climate possible for human life 
itself.” 

THE IMPACT OF INFLATION ON AMERICA’S BAL- 
ANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


(By Rita E. Hauser, author and lawyer) 


Few economists wiil disagree with the 
premise that continued deficit spending will, 
in the long run, produce an inflationary 
situation domestically which, in turn, yields 
higher prices for export as well as other 
goods.‘ Nor will many economists take issue 
with the statement that a higher price level 
for export goods will, in a competitive world 
market, greatly reduce the salability of 
these products. This paper is concerned 


1 This is true even if the Government exer- 
cises the utmost prudence in the manage- 
ment of its debt and borrows in the least 
inflationary manner, e.g., through the sale of 
Government securities with supporting rev- 
enue derived from higher taxes. Sooner or 
later, and the time depends on the general 
state of activity of the economy, the Gov- 
ernment’s continued competition with pri- 
vate enterprise in the money market will, 
by the lessening of available capital for pri- 
vate investment purposes, produce an up- 
ward price cycle. And needless to say, the 
amount of Government securities that can 
be issued at reasonable rates of interest is 
limited as is the demand for them; at some 
point, then, resort to the easier, but more 
inflationary avenue of created bank reserves 
will occur, 
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with the extent to which the world market 
American 


major world currency, 


being of America but for continued world 


peace, the United States early adopted an un- 
precedented economic policy destined to 


tion and its predecessor bodies, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the 
point 4 program, the Development Loan 
Fund—these are but some of many. 

These various programs were markedly 
successful—much to the surprise of many an 
American who, suddenly, in 1958 found that 
his dollar bought less and less abroad as the 
ee ee 

secure export market was lost to the West 
Germans, French or Japanese. Indeed, by 
1958 the former needy nations were not only 
able to end most restrictions on dollar-area 
products as their stock of dollars and gold 
reached substantial proportions, but they 
also witnessed an enormous spurt of eco- 
nomic that surpassed our own. Con- 
comitant with this growth were far-reach- 
ing measures taken to prevent the return of 
inflation in order to ensure continued ex- 
pansion both at home and abroad. And fur- 


ern Europe in January 1959 with the advent 
of the European Common Market which, in 
itself, poses the most serious economic chal- 
lenge American. business has faced in re- 
cent years, 

The European Common Market, or Euro- 
pean Economic Community as it is formally 
named, grew out of various movements to 
achieve a politically strong, united Western 
Europe, or as some people have termed it 
“the United States of Europe”; its imme- 
diate predecessor is the European Coal and 
Steel Community (Schuman plan) which 
makes one the market in coal and steel of 
West Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Hol- 
land, and Luxembourg—the member nations. 

In a strict economic sense, the immediate 

of the Common Market is 
to obviate all impediments to trade among 
the Six by the elimination of tariffs, quotas 
and other restrictive practices. When this 
purpose is achieved, the goods produced in 
each member State will move freely in a 
market much greater In size than the terri- 
tory of any member—the total area of the 
Six or the heartland of Western Eurepe. 
As a consequence, the goods of France, for 
example, will sell more cheaply in Italy be- 
cause the current Italian tariff now added 
to the base price will be eliminated. Simi- 
larly, many more French goods will be sold 
in Italy because all quotas will be removed. 
In effect, the Six hope to create a trading 
area similar to that existing among our 50 
States as a result of the constitutional pro- 
hibition on any State from affixing export 
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or import duties. Steps have already been 
taken by the Six to achieve this complete 
trade freedom, for in 1959 an across-the- 
board reduction in tariffs was effectuated 
as well as the conversion of all bilateral im- 
port quotas into global quotas available 
without discrimination as to any member. 
Further reductions ere expected shortly. 
The immediate and natural effect of the 


tained; Belgium and ‘West Germany both 
were thus forced to raise the tariff on many 
their goods in order to meet the higher 
out in the Common Mar- 


price tag on it than its 
Common Market product, 


the cost of producing an item 
the United States is greater than the cost 
incurred in producing a similar item abroad, 
mainly because of higher American wage 
levels, and to the added cost imposed in the 
form of a tariff when an American good en- 
ters the European market. 
This natural trade discrimination hits 
hardest at the American manufacturing 
community whose goods, in general, face 


to add further to the competitive situation, 
the production of these items constitutes 
Western Europe's economic forte. 

While it is true that at present regional 
markets in areas less economically developed 
than Western Europe would not pose as 
stiff a competitive situation at least for 
manufactured goods, the tendency to group 
regionally into one trading unit of fairly 
large size is most prevalent in the more 
highly industrialized nations. If, for ex- 
ample, the free trade area comes into be- 
ing, its members, although not bound to a 
common external tariff, will afford each 
other mutual benefits by virtue of a reduc- 
tion, if not a total elimination, of tariffs 
and quotas inter se. This, again, places 
American goods at a natural competitive 
disadvantage. Moreover, it should be noted 
that the Common Market Treaty calls for 
the eventual coordination of labor, fiscal, 
investment and antimonopolistic policies. 
If and when this total economic unity 
comes about, presumably reinforced by uni- 
form commercial laws, then the price of 
these various factors of production wil] de- 
crease as their supply is more readily as- 
sured by the elimination of artificial imped- 
iments to their mobility. And with a de- 
clining cost for these factors, the competi- 
tive situation will shift even further in 
favor of America’s trading partners. As is 
now becoming clear, disfavorable terms of 
trade will reduce America’s trading com- 
petitiveness not only within the area of the 
regional markets but elsewhere in the free 
world. West Germany, for example, has 
now replaced America as the leading ex- 


’ porter of certain manufactured goods in 


both the Middle East and in Brazil, just as 
Japan is duplicating this pattern through- 
out Asia. 

It can, then, readily be seen that the free 
trading world in 1960 is infinitely more 
competitive for American business than it 
was but a few short years ago—and the 


trend will continue. This hard, sober fact 
of economic life has recéntly been appreci- 
ated by the administration. Under Secre- 
tary of State Dillon, at a meeting this 
year of the OEEC, offered suggestions to ex- 
pand the scope of operation of this body 
and to permit a limited affiliation or par- 
ticipation by the United States. The lat- 
ter measure was intended to prevent the ap- 
Plication of any possible discriminatory 
measures against American goods and to 
erode the natural discriminatory effects 
flowing from the operation of the regional 
markets. Dillon called for a greater reduc- 
tion of current tariffs and quotas for all 
trading nations. In effect, the administra- 
tion is working toward the promotion of 
greater free trade on a worldwide basis.* 

Since world competition has so sharply de- 
veloped in recent years, it is obvious that any 
further increase in the cost of production of 
American export items brought about by a 
general rise in the domestic price level (in- 
fiation) will add further to America’s trading 
disadvantage. 

Il. THE IMPACT OF INCREASED PRICES ON AMERI- 
Ca’s BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
Because America is both a substantial im- 

porter of foreign products and an exporter 
of dollars through investments, tourist 
spending, defense and other Government ex- 
penditures, a large number of dollars flows 
out of the United States each year. If in- 
come from American investments abroad 
and foreign spending here, as well as from 
American exports to other nations, equaled 
the outflow, America’s total position would 
be that of equality in its balance of inter- 
national payments. As a matter of statisti- 
cal fact, however, at no time, save for 1957, 
did America’s balance of international pay- 
ments show an equal position; to the con- 
trary, we ran a deficit of slightly over $1 
billion a year from 1950 to 1956.2 This deficit 
was considered salutary because it was due, 
in large part, to our defense spending and 
economic assistance abroad and was not cor- 
Telated to any adverse trading situation. 
This small deficit was but a way of aiding 
our trading partners to build up needed dol- 
lar reserves; America’s payment of this deficit 
barely reflected itself in any gold loss since 
our creditors were quite contented, if not 
anxious, to take dollars as payment. 

As of 1958, however, America’s balance 
of international payments showed a marked 
increase on the deficit side. The balance 
of payments for that year looked as follows: 

U.S. balance of international payments, 

1958 
[Billions of dollars] 
PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Purchase of goods and services 
Income on foreign investments 


Unilateral transfers 

Private capital outflow 
Government capital outflow 
Military expenditures 


2The United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, in its last annual report 
issued in April 1960 urged Western European 
nations to open their doors to American im- 
ports to prevent a worsening of America’s 
negative balance of trade. Concern was re- 
ported over the constant drain of American 
monetary reserves which will, in turn, pro- 
duce a loss of confidence and declining 
liquidity for the dollar. 

*In 1957 we had a small surplus chiefly be- 
cause of the Suez crisis when Western Europe 
turned to the United States for certain basic 
products, such as coal. Nineteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, then, represents an abnor- 
mal year not at all representative of the 
general pattern of post-1950 trade. 
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U.S. balance of international payments, 
1958—Continued 


[Billions of dollars] 
RECEIPTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sales of U.S. goods and services 
Income on U.S. investments abroad... 


Settlement of the deficit was made by: 


1. Transfer of gold to foreigners... 2.3 5 
Lro 


2. Foreign acquisition of short-term 


Source: Committee for Economic Develop. -_ 


ment, 1960. 
The source of this deficit can be 
seen by glancing at the following table: 


{In billions of dollars} 


1951-53 | 1954-56) 1058 | 19591 


Net U.S. receipts for goods 


Net U.8. payments for 
grants and investments... 


Deficit 


i Estimated figures. 


As the table shows, while American grants 
and investments abroad increased in 1958, 


to the contrary the rest of the world did not — 


increase its purchases of goods and services 
from us. Indeed, in 1959, as compared with 
1951-56, it reduced its purchases from 
America. Thus, America continued to make 
greater payments to the rest of the world 


while its payments to us decreased—hence qe 


an increased deficit over earlier years. 

In 1958, our total external deficit equaled 
$3.4 billion; in 1959, it grew to a record of 
$3.7 billion. As illustrated by the charts, 
America’s increased deficit was due 1 
to a decline in American exports a) 
This decline, according to several recent 
studies, may be attributed to the following 
bauses: 2 


1. The recession of 1957-58 cut capital § 


expenditures in Europe as well as here to@ 
far greater extent than consumer spending. 
Thus, while America maintained its general 
level of imports from abroad, which consist 
primarily of consumer goods, Europe reduced 
its imports from the United States since 
capital goods make up a good share of 
America’s exports. The recession also caused 
a decline in the earning power of raw Mma 
terial producing countries, such as the Latin 
American nations, which in turn caused @ 
drop in their imports from the United States, 

2. American investments abroad have gen- 
erally been more directed to the purchase of 


foreign securities than to the direct estab 
lishment of a subsidiary company. Indirect | 


or portfolio investment is not likely to result 


in an increase in American exports, whereas — 


the establishment of an American subsidiary 


abroad does produce exports since a subsidi= | F 
ary generally “purchases” equipment and § 


other goods from the parent and other Amef- — | 
ican companies. In 1958, indirect invest” 


ment in Europe alone jumped to $14 bil- 
lion a year from the prior $400 million an- 
nual figure for 1954-56. 


3. American competitiveness in certain | 
items has fallen generally, resulting in thei 


replacement by local products or products 
of other exporting nations. A recent De 
partment of Commerce study bears this out. 
It showed that if in 1958 the United States’ 
share of world markets for the export of 


manufactured goods had been as large as 1B 
1954-56, America would have exported some — 


$500 million more in 1958 than it did 
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' Moreover, if one traces the direction of the 
» fnternational flow of dollars, it clearly ap- 


| shown a marked rise. 


pears that in 1958-59 a large part of the 
dollars received by Asian, African, and Latin 
American nations have not been spent or 
deposited in the’ United States; rather, the 
dollars appear to have moved primarily to 
Western Europe from which these nations 
are now purchasing a large amount of their 
imported goods and services. 

In sum, then, it is clear that the recent 
marked increase in Americas external deficit 
is due primarily to a fall in exports. While 
a part of this drop had unusual causes en- 
gendered by the recession of 1957-58, it 


' seems evident that even absent these cir- 


cumstances the deficit would still have 
This is borne out by 
the fact that America’s exports in 1959 ex- 


_eeeded its imports only by some $900 mil- 
| lion, whereas in earlier years the excess was 
running more than $6 billion. 
' game period, American imports remained at 


During this 


a relatively stable level, so that the narrow- 
ing of the excess is largely attributable to a 
decline in exports. 

A continued large-size deficit reflects itself 
ultimately in a loss of gold for America. In 
1958 alone we exported over $2 billion in 
gold to make up part of our deficit of that 
year. When America’s deficit was small, 
the rest of the world was willing to incur 
dollar liabilities to fill the narrow gap since 
most nations were anxious to build up their 
dollar reserves. As the deficit increases, 
these nations will want to balance their 
dollar and gold holdings and will be inclined 
to take less dollars and more gold. More- 
over, this shift to gold is accentuated by a 

wing loss of confidence in America’s con- 
tinued willingness to convert all dollars into 
gold, and indirectly into foreign currency, 
without restrictions and at a fixed price. As 
confidence fails, more foreign dollar holders 
convert to gold or other currencies, such 
as the deutschemark or the Swiss franc, 


¥ which they now feel are safer, and therefore 


stronger currencies. Thus, were America to 
permit a serious increase in its external 
deficit, the dollar would be gravely under- 
mined and so too the effective operation 
of the existing international gold exchange 


| stangard. This standard is necessary for an 


organized international payments system, 
and at present it rests primarily on the 
continued strength and stability of the 
dollar which is the world’s trading currency. 
Should the dollar and the gold exchange 
standard be undermined, there undoubtedly 
would be grave political consequence for 
the free world. 


If these rather drastic results are to be 


* avoided, the United States must decrease its 


current international deficit, or at the least, 
prevent any further increase. This, of 
course, can be achieved in many ways, and it 
is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the policy implications of the various alter- 
Natives. But for the sake of analysis, the 
author presumes that current levels of Gov- 
ernment spending for defense and economic 
assistance abroad will be maintained. With 
this assumption in mind, it is obvious that 
& reduction of the deficit will come either 
from a diminution on the payments side (re- 
duced imports or investments and tourist 
Spending abroad) or by an increase on the 


_Teceipts side of the Balance of International 


Payments (increased American exports or 
greater investment and tourist spending by 
foreigners in America). It should be noted, 
however, that any reduction on the pay- 
Ments side will have a counterpart effect, 
for the reduction translates itself in reduced 
income for other nations which, in turn, 
Obliges these nations to diminish their pur- 
Chases of American goods and their invest- 
Ments in American companies. The end re- 
sult of this pull-in is a general reduction 
in world trade in which no nation benefits 
% each attempts, in the words of Joan Rob- 
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inson, to beggar-his-neighbor. This was the 
situation which existed between the two 
World Wars, and few would wish to see the 
return of this period. 

Efforts to reduce the deficit and thereby to 
avoid the erosion of the dollar, should, then, 
be made on the receipts side of the interna- 
tional ledger. This means, essentially, that 
America must increase its exports abroad. 
And only by maintaining, rather than di- 
minishing American economic. assistance to 
other nations, especially to the less-developed 
countries, will the ability to expand Amer- 
ican exports without undue harm to our 
trading partners come about. Continued 
economic assistance, if properly used, should 
cause the economic expansion of the less- 
developed nations and lead eventually to 
their greater ability to both import and 
export—thereby bringing about higher levels 
of world trade. 

How, then, can American exports be in- 
creased? Part of the task is, as the ad man 
would say, a “harder sell,” that is, a more 
aggressive attitude on the part of American 
exporters who must, as the European has 
learned, acquire language and other skills in 
order to compete effectively. The President 
recently recognized this need to sell more, 
and announced a new program to stimulate 
exports by expanding’ the activities of the 
Commerce, Agricultural, and State Depart- 
ments and by establishing oversea trade 
centers in order to better assist American 
firms selling abroad. But, fundamentally, 
American exports will compete well abroad 
only if their prices are rigorously held down. 
The first arid major line of defense against 
a continued rise in America’s external deficit, 
pregnant at it is with serious political 
dangers to the free world, is a domestic anti- 
inflationary policy. The maintenance of 
production costs and prices is the essential 
ingredient in any effective export program 
for American business. This, as well, is in- 
dispensable if the erosion of the doliar is to 
be prevented. 

By a full return to our opening premise, 
we can now conclude that continued deficit 
spending, which results ultimately in an 
inflationary situation, will undermine the 
dollar as the world’s major currency. This 
will, in turn, destroy the international gold 
exchange standard the maintenance of 
which is essential for the continuance of 
free trade, economic prosperity and, in the 
final analysis, the political integrity of the 
free world. 
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Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of the ‘Task Force Studies on American 
Strategy and Strength,” I place in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
study paper No. 16: “Some Psychological 
Aspects of Soviet Propaganda,” by Prof. 
Malcolm Smith: 

Some PsYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTs OF SOVIET 

PROPAGANDA 
(By Malcolm Smith, office of Senator THomas 
af, KucHue., formerly on faculty of Leland 

Sanford University) 

One must have a great deal of temerity to 
undertake to write about a topic of such vast 
dimensions within a few pages. In order to 
get into this topic as quickly as possible, let 
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me state by way of preface a few postulates 
about the topic, which should serve to delin- 
eate the principal areas of discussion with 
which we are concerned. 

First, we are dealing here primarily with 
the techniques used by the Soviet Union and 
the Communist bloc countries to influence 
the minds of men throughout the free world. 
While important, and highly desirable, we 
cannot direct our attention to the use of 
propaganda within the territories occupied 
by the Soviet Union and Communist China. 
Our major interest is directed to the use of 
propaganda by the Sino-Soviet bloc through- 
out the free world, and the as yet uncommit- 
ted nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Secondly, the author has approached this 
subject with certain preconceptions about 
communism, and the use made of commu- 
nism by the Soviet Union in particular, as a 
tool for the achievement of certain ends. 
There are, as lawyer friends are wont to say, 
points about which reasonable minds may 
differ. Thus there are several schol- 
ars in America whose special field of study 
has been the Soviet Union, who still maintain 
that Soviet aggression and the use of Com-<- 
munist parties throughout the world are 
merely means of the Soviet home- 
land against aggression. 

The invasion of Finland in 1940, the an- 
nexation of the Baltic States, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia in 1940, the partitioning 
of Poland in 1939, the Postwar occupation 
of East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania—the satellites— 
Tannu Tuva in 1944, Sakhalin Island, and 
Kurile Island—are justified in terms of his- 
toric Russian interests, essentially defensive 
in nature. Even the bloody suppression of 
the Hungarian revolt in 1956, and the earlier 
uprising in East Germany in 1953, are ra- 
tionalized by this school of thought as be- 
ing defensive moves only. Let me hasten 
to state that the author totally rejects this 
particular interpretation of Soviet foreign 
policy. No doubt, many of those who still 
adhere to this convenient view of Soviet pol- 
icy, do so out of honest conviction. At 
least I feel more secure in holding this be- 
lief about some high level Foreign Service 
officers and ICA Officials (all on active duty) 
who have expressed this interpretation of 
Soviet actions privately. 

Third, for our purposes, it may be well to 
restate what are probably very simplified 
observations about communism, generally 
understood, I trust, by most Americans. 
Nonetheless, a fairly short restatement at 
this juncture may be helpful. Within this 
third point, I will discuss in ever so sum- 
mary 2 fashion, communism in terms of doc- 
trine and deeds, its growth and present 
physical resources. 

Communism is both a theory of history 
and a revolutionary movement, whose pur- 
pose is the overthrow and replacement of 
the present world economic and political 
structure. 

This theory, originally formulated by Karl 
Marx (who borrowed extensively from others, 
notably Hegel), claims to be scientific. Be- 
cause it is “scientific” it is an “infallible” 
guide to the future. In the words of Fried- 
rich Engels, Marx’s longtime collaborator, 
this theory was “destined to do for history 
what Darwin’s theory has done for biology.” 

Marx was by no means the first Commu- 
nist or advocate of economic change. Many 
reform movements appeared in Europe in 
the early 19th century. Some of the move- 
ments led to the establishment of the 
“utopian communities,” in and 
America—societies in which all property was 
owned communally. Other movements 
(some of which borrowed ideas from Marx) 
became modern Socialist Parties—Christian 
Socialists, Social Democrats, Labor Parties, 
and so forth. 
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The majority of these parties diverted 
from the action program of their more mili- 
tant cousins, at least insofar as total over- 
throw of existing institutions was concerned. 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and other Communist 
theoreticians demand a total overthrow of 
the existing economic and political system 
everywhere. Violence, the use of terror; 
these are the means to achieve the end of 
revolution. Lenin's comment i n1918 fol- 
lowing the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, that now 


view; complete control of the machinery 
of the state. 
The relation of action to theory among 


ten by Marx and Engels, the document con- 
tained two basic theories: The labor theory 
and the economic interpretation of 
history. The scientific theory cannot detain 
except as it relates to the later uses 
made of it. 
to the Marxian theory, the po- 
litical, social, and cultural characteristics of 
any period in history are nothing more than 
a reflection of the existing economic system— 
the manner in which goods are produced and 
exchanged. Thus, what a society does de- 
pends upon who owns the property in that 
society, which came to mean the means of 
production. 
History then is simply a record of endless 
-between different economic classes, 


: 


made to support this facet of the Marxian 
doctrine in a general way. For example, no 
great ingenuity is required to show that in 
the Middle Ages the chief source of wealth 
was certainly land; and it was obvious that 
great land owning aristocracy was the 
class. Nor is any great ingenuity re- 
quired to show that political, social, and 

customs and ideas of that time were 


ge 


wise, it is fairly obvious that during the 
last three centuries land has gradually been 
replaced by capital as the chief source ‘of 
wealth; and the history of the time may 
easily be regarded as a struggle between land- 
owners and capital owners, as a result of 
which the latter have replaced the former as 
the ruling class ard have substituted, in their 
interest, a net set of institutions and ideas— 
representative government, individual liberty, 

sovereignty, free competition—for 
the old. 

Marx of course went on to predict that 
the final struggle in the evolution of civi- 
lized society would be the struggle between 
capitalism and the new proletariat societies. 
While this struggie has been, and will be, 
a violent struggle, it will ultimately free 
“society at large from all exploitation, op- 
pression, class distinctions, and _ class 
struggles.” 

Marx maintained that the capitalist 
regime would by its own nature destroy 
itself. Its nature is to be ruthlessly com- 
petitive, so that in any industrial society 
the tendency is for wealth to be more highly 
concentrated in the hands of a few, while 
the mass of the people tend to fall into the 
condition of wage slaves, or so runs the 
Marxian argument. When -this process 
reaches a certain point, the system breaks 
down. Moreover, when the system ceases 
to work the people will necessarily take con- 
trol, and since it is their interest to do so, 
they will establish a classless society based 
upon the common ownership of the means 
ef production, and a more equitable dis- 
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tribution of the product. This was the so- 
cial revolution Marx predicted. 

Of course there was one condition cen- 
tral to the achievement of the ultimate 
utopia. In order to insure a rational tran- 
sition from the “socialist” period to full 
blown communism there would be a tem- 
porary dictatorship of the proletariat. A 
one-party, closed society, would be necessary, 
so Marx thought, in order to effect the 
consolidation of the state, and to prevent 
counterrevolutionary activity. 5 

Of course Marx’s prediction went astray 
at the outset. The revolution did not come 
in a highly industrialized society like pre- 
World War I Germany—a nation that had 
one of the largest, most articulate Marxist 
Parties in the Reichstag. These same Marx- 
ists were persuaded to vote for the German 
naval and military appropriations increases 
in 1913, on the ground that they were going 
to have the opportunity of fulfilling an old 
prediction of Karl Marx—they would help 
to overthrow the czarist government and 
free the Slavs. 

But the revolution cccurred in Russia, 
that is to say, not the most highly indus- 
trialized society but the least highly in- 
dustrialized society. The social revolution 
clearly occurred before its time in Russia. 
Whether providence, or dialectic material- 
ism, or military defeat, or whatever it is that 
regulates such social changes, certainly per- 
formed a strange feat in bringing the revolu- 
tion to this agrarian society before it brought 
it to more highly industrialized countries, 
like England, Germany or France, But the 
cataclysmic event of the Russian revolution 
doesn’t do anything to verify the predictions 
of Marx; what it does indicate is that in a 
country in which the people were. accus- 
tomed to being ruled by a dictatorship, a 
country moreover in which the prevailing 
form of dictatorship was especially corrupt 
and incompetent, it was very easy to estab- 
lish a dictatorship of a different sort. 

But there is a more fundamental basis 
for questioning Marxian doctrine than the 
Russian accident. One is that it is extremely 


“difficult to predict the future of the basis 


of past experience; or rather it is extremely 
easy to find in the past support for diverse 
predictions of the future. The other diffi- 
culty is to understand why a persistent eco- 
nomic ¢lass conflict in the past justifies us 
in predicting a classless society in the future. 

This prediction, based upon the “objective 
realities of the past’ as the Marxists might 
say, takes an idealistic view of the future. 
During the last 2,000 years, from Jesus’ 
tortured march to Calvary, to the present 
day, all the saints and sages of the world, 
deploring gree? and strife, poverty and in- 
justice, have looked forward to the time 
when a more just society would be estab- 
lished. They have many times predicted 
the coming of a classless society in which 
everyone would have enough; but the course 
of events has never yet verified their hopes. 
In fact, Marx’s interpretation of the past, 
if projected into the future, seems to refute 
his own prediction. 

For Marx’s interpretation of the past is 
explicit and realistic; his forecast of the 
future is vague and idealistic—utopian. It 
may be a tautology and a dubious denial. 
Marx finds that in the past the effective 
force that has determined a social change 
is the economic class conflict. 

He goes to great pains to point out that this 
economic class confiict explains the rise of 
the present capitalist societies. He shows, or 
at least his disciples claim to show, how this 
economic class conflict is working to under- 
mine our capitalistic society. From this 
historic experience, it would seem to follow 
that there will be in the future what there 
was in the past—e never-ending class con- 
fiict, am endiess replacement of one domi- 
mant class by another, an endless trans- 
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formation of institutions and ideas in ag. 
cordance with the changes effected by thy 
class conflict. But this precisely is not wh 
Marx predicts. What he predicts is the e 
of the economic class conflict, the estah 
ment of a classless society.. What h 
after the revolution has established a 


less society? Here-we are left to our a ite 







































devices. For after having developed a ; 
of history to interpret the past and p 
the future, Marx apparently abandons the 
law at a fixed determinate point in history, 
The profound conviction of Communists 
that the proletariat is destined to establish 
a classless society on the ruins of the prese: 
capitalist regime is not justified by Marxian 
philosophy: if you interpret Marx in termg 
of mechanistic determinism, this profound 
Communist conviction is a pure delusion; on 
the other hand, if you interpret Marx in 
terms of free will, this conviction is no 
more than a splendid hope. 

But consider the methods the Commu.-- 
nists have chosen as the path to a better - 
world. Using the experience of the second § ™ 
Russian Revolution in 1917, the Commu. 
nists claim that nothing really worthwhile | 
can be done until conditions are ripe for the 4 
application of a revolutionary ae 
And that technique, as we well know, is to 
seize control of the government, forcibly 
expropriate the bourgeois class, and ruth. 
lessly suppress the expression of all opinion 
that a dictatorial government judges to be § 
hostile to the welfare of the community, — 
Now this is the central fact of Communist © 
doctrine: the use of force to obtain power @ 
and ruthless repression as the means of sus- § 
taining it. The resort to force as a means ~ 
of persuasion, as a means of obtaining con- 
sent; this has been the nature of the Marxist § 
theory in practice. Marxist-Leninist doce JF 
trine calls, ultimately, for the “withering @ 
away of the state”, in theory the disappear- — 
ance of the vast administrative 
and the institutional devices for control 
the people. The Communists have been 
willing to justify the most incredible tyranny 
as the necessary road to utopia. Yet the © 
tyranny of the Soviet Union, especially dur- — 
ing the despotic rule of Stalin (and here we § 
have only to read Khrushchev's speech in 
denunciation of Stalin to the 20th Party 
Congress to know just how much §S 
had tyrannized over them all) not only has 
not withered away, but has developed a 
super state “the mightiest and strongest 
state power which ever has existed” (Stalin's ~ 
words). q 

It is very difficult for the Western democ- ~ 
racies, whose essential test of civilized so- 
ciety is the extent to which law and public 
authority rest on free discussion and volun- 
tary consent, to comprehend how this mas- @ 
sive tyranny, justified on a specious philos- “§ 
ophy, dependent upon the “big lie,” violence @ 
and terror to sustain it, can continue # ~ 
challenge the West in every area of the globe. 

The answer lies, I believe, in this: Com= @ 
munism is theory of history (however © 
false); it is a worldwide revolutionary | 
movement; and it is the power resources and @ 
strategy in world affairs of the Soviet Union, § as w 














































Red China, and their allies and satellites. “@ Lei 
And, in the fact that Soviet officials are not serve 
inhibited by the use of any method best very 
calculated to achieve a given end. If Pauw from 





Joseph Goebbels could say: “Propaganda — 
built the Third Reich,” we can say with even — 
greater force: “Propaganda built the present 
complex of Sino-Soviet power.” Not propas @ 
ganda alone, of course. Behind the propa. 
ganda techniques are the solid achievements 
of transforming their economy into a highly — 
industrialized society in a relatively brief 
period of time. The transformation, how- 
ever, has come only at the cost of millions 
of human lives, deemed expendable in the 
interests of a presumed better life for 
survivors, Yet, even the reconstruction of 
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7 | U.S.S.R. has been able to profit immensely 
_ drom the organization of Communist parties 
_ tm 26 countries, including about 20 free 


SBSTSSbaatRP sit araates 


960 


' gociety has been dependent upon the skill- 
ful use made of every minor, as well as 


major success in any fleld, and the willing- 
ness of Soviet officiaidom to exploit occupied 


: | territories until brought under total control. 


In support of Soviet objectives, the 


countries with a membership of 6 million 
people of which 3% million are in “5 mass 
parties (France and Italy are 2 examples 
among NATO countries), 2 million in the 
20 or so “sturdy little parties,” and half a 
million scattered in very small groups. 
Each of these organizations includes hard- 
core professional revolutionaries—paid agi- 
tators—irained in special schools which may 
be fairly elementary or very advanced insti- 
tutes, technical schools and universities. 
Their size is no determinant of their signifi- 
cance and ability to take advantage of every 
crisis, indeed to foment the crisis first. 


| These cadres will vary in size, depending 


upon the Kremlin’s current foreign policy 
commitments. But they are always in a po- 
sition to use the facilities of auxiliary or- 
ganizations, either existing or created to 
meet a current need. 

One of the most exportable items of propa- 
ganda used by these organizations to con- 
vince underdeveloped countries that history 
is on the Communists side is the economic 
growth record within the Soviet Union. 

It is this record, coupled with the de- 
yelopment of a new capability in rocketry 
end thermonuclear weapons that has awed 
the rest of the world. And !f the rest of the 
world were not fuily aware of these develop- 
ments, the Soviet’s affiliates overseas have 
made certain that every last propaganda ad- 
vantage was wrung from each new develop- 
ment, Sputnik I being a characteristic 
example. 

The Soviet message is simple. To the 
peopie of Africa, struggling to form new gov- 
ernments for their new states, to the back- 
ward countries of southeast Asia where 
famine, death, pestilence and disease are 
life’s boon companions, to the have-nots in 
every country of the world, the Soviets offer 
new hope. “Look what we have done in 
40 years. If we can do it so can you.” 
And the price they ask isn’t much, or so the 
would-be benefactors are led to believe. 
“Let us show how to organize your State, to 
produce a new abundance. Join us, and we 
will lead you into a new world of peace, 
abundance, and happiness.” Communist 
China, which managed to drive the United 
Nations back in their first major aggression, 
is not overlooked, as part of the evidence of 
what a “temporary dictatorship’ and re- 
organization of society can do. 

It is the strategy of the Soviets and the 
Chinese Communists to concentrate first on 
the weak and then to encircle us, the strong, 
by penetrations in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America. A central part of this strategy is to 
deprive us of bases, essential raw materials, 
and any and all military allies in these areas, 
as well as in Western Europe. 


Let’s take a characteristic technique which 


) serves the interest of Soviet propaganda in a 


very effective way: Importation of students 


® from non-Communist bloc countries to be 
@ educated in the Soviet bloc. 


Approximately 3,000 students from free 


7 | World nations—mostly from the underde- 
™@ Veloped areas of the Near East, Asia, Africa, 


amd Latin America—and 19,000 from bloc 


' countries attended Soviet and East European 


Satellite institutes of higher learning during 


1 the 1958-59 academic year. Some 15,000 of 


these were studying in the U.SS.R., which 
despite increasing attention to student ex- 


} changes is still far behind the United States 
‘in this field. 


There were 46,500 foreign 
Students in the United States in 1958-59. 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany each had 
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some 2,000 foreign students resident last 
year. Students in Czechoslovakia are divided 
about equally between those from the bloc 
and from underdeveloped areas. 

Nonbloc foreign students are recruited in 
three ways: Through scholarship and educa- 
tional aid offers from the bloc to under- 
developed countries, through mutual 
exchange agreements between bloc countries 
and Western nations, and through scholar- 
ships offered by the bloc countries to 
proteges of nonbloc Communist Parties. 

The bloc is gradually increasing its mu- 
tual exchange programs with Western coun- 
tries, but the number of students involved 
is still small—littie more than 100 this year. 
The U.S.S.R. has exchange agreements with 
the United States, Britain, France, West 
Germany, and Norway. Poland has ex- 
change agreements with the United States, 
Britain, and France, 

Scholarships and educational aid for pro- 
teges of Communist Parties outside the bloc 
are not reciprocal and in many cases are 
made without the consent of the student’s 
home government. 

Many of the Africans now studying in 
bloc- schools were recruited while at school 
in Cairo and are “illegal.” Such students, 
as well as a number from Latin America, 
are chosen initially for their sympathy 
toward communism and are heavily in- 
doctrinated during their stay in the bloc. 

The main type of foreign student pro- 
gram—unilateral offers by bloc countries of 
scholarships and other types of educational 
aid—is directed primarily toward the under- 
developed nations of the Near East, Asia, 
and Africa. Scholarship offers are made 
through the U.N. and its specialized agen- 
cies, such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion and UNESCO, and are also offered di- 
rectly on a country-to-country basis. 

The U.S.S.R., for example, has offered 15 
medical scholarships to Nepal and 21 schol- 
arships to Egypt. for study in the arts, 
Such scholarships are for 5 to 6 years of 
study and cover tuition, free medical care, 
and free trips during vacations. They in- 
clude 1 year of intensive language training 
and, in the case of Soviet scholarships, a 
year of remedial education if the student 
fails to meet academic standards. The 
USS.R. also provides transportation from 
and to the student’s homeland at the be- 
ginning and end of his schooling. 

Satellite scholarships also are generous, 
although only a few provide transportation 
expenses. Soviet stipends granted to non- 

loc students are at least double those of 
Soviet students. 

The Soviet Union has also offered some 
550 “accommodation” scholarships, mainly 
to underdeveloped areas, These are reserved 
places for 3 months to 5 years in higher edu- 
cational institutions for students whose ex- 
penses are borne by their homelands. Few 
such scholarships are available in the satel- 
lites, although there is evidence that Po- 
land may be adding some to its program, 

After a full academic year of language 
training, the students enter their specialized 
courses of study, the most popular being en- 
gineering, the humanities, and agriculture. 
Fields of major study for exchange students 
are stipulated in the official agreement, as 
are those for “accommodation” offers. Some 
of the unilateral scholarships are made for 
specialized fields, as in the case of the 15 
medical scholarships offered to Nepal. In 
others the decision as to the fleld of study 
may be made by the student’s homeland on 
the basis of its needs. 

Living accommodations for foreign stu- 
dents in the Soviet Union are equal to those 
of the local students. 

Foreign students in the USS.R. usually 
eat with their Soviet fellows. Where there 
are unusually large numbers of o::8 national- 
ity, a separate canteen may be ‘stablished 
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and some effort made to serve foods charac- 
teristic of the student’s homeland, 

Social life among the students often reflects 
the political atmosphere existing between 
their ‘homelands. 


One avowed aim of ine program is to in- 
culcate foreign students .with Communist 
doctrine. Typical is the statement of Dr. 
Ludek Holubeck, chairman of the Division 
for Relations With Foreign Countries of the 
Czech Ministry of Education and Culture, 
who wrote in an education monthly last Jan- 
uary that the foreign student program of the 
universities must supporf the political and 
educational activities of the Communist 
Party and state administration. “We will 
increase our political and ideologicai de- 
mands in the evaluation of every foreign 
operation,” he said, “so that anything we 
organize shall by its contents and methods 
have a distinct socialist character.” 

Holubeck charged a special institute at 
Charles University in Prague—set up to deal 
with the training of foreign students—with 
“evaluating the methods of instruction, 
political work, and ways and means of in- 
fluencing the culture and social life of the 
students in Czechoslovakia. We want for- 
eign students to return to their countries as 
dedicated adherents of socialist ideas,” he 
stated, ; 

This training has not been universally 
successful in creating the desired effect on 
nonbloc students, for there is evidence that 
“socialist reality” is sometimes educational 
in ways Moscow never intended. 

An additional problem for the bloc in 
sponsoring the training of students from 
underdeveloped areas through government- 
to-government programs is the instability 
of the national governments involved. 
While foreign Communist Party proteges are 
not affected by changes in the government 
at home, the 3- to §-year programs Df the 
government-sponsored legal students bridge 
potential changes in national attitudes such 
as have taken place in the U.A.R. 

Despite. these difficulties, however, there 
is no evidence that Moscow is sufficiently 
dissatisfied with results to drop its educa- 
tional aid programs. There have been some 
successes, . 

Bloc offers are gaining in respectability— 
the son of Nepal’s former foreign minister is 
studying in Prague at the present time— 
although where offers of stipends and other 
assistance from the bloc and from the West 
are equally advantageous, the West is still 
overwhelmingly preferred. Acceptances of 
Soviet scholarships in 1958, however, were 
double those accepted in 1957. 

The Soviet Union is directing special at- 
tention to Africa. It has recently estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Tunisia and 
offered aid and favorable trade agreements. 
Diplomatic representations were established 
in both Morocco and Libya shortly after 
these countries attained their independence. 
The Soviets have been active with the Com- 
munist Parties in these areas, especially in 
Libya where they have concentrated not only 
on Libyan Communists; but also on the 
Italian Communist group. And the Chinese 
Communists have extended official recogni- 
tion and offered arms and financial aid to 
the provisional Algerian Government in exile. 

In Ethiopia, a permanent Cultural Ex- 
hibition in Addis Ababa disseminates Com- 
munist propaganda, offers courses in Rus- 
sian language, and generally seeks to indoc- 
trinate its visitors—mainly young Ethiopians 
and students from East Africa. A strong in- 
dication of the active Soviet interest in 
Africa and the heavy selling job being done 
by the U.S.S.R., are the offers of “aid without 
strings” to this ancient land. An aid agree- 
ment of 6100 million was signed be- 
tween the Soviets and Emperor Haile Salas- 
sie last year, and an ofl refinery and technical 
school staffed by Soviet representatives are 
planned. This month, a Soviet industrial 
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exhibition will be held in Addis Ababa with 
high Soviet officials in attendance. 

In West Africa, the Soviets are planning to 
construct a polytechnical institute in 
Guinea, which will accommodate from 1500 
to 2,500 Guinean students. Soviet personnel 
will comprise the staff. This is a very effec- 
tive means for influencing long-term eco- 
nomic plénning and planting intelligence 
experts to work with the locai Communist 
Party apparatus. 

We may soon expect dramatic moves in 
our Own backyard. For years, the Soviets 
maintained the largest Embassy staff of any 
nation in their Mexican Embassy. The Mex- 
ican Communict Party has long served as an 
agency for exploiting the differences in 
wealth between the United States and Mex- 
ico. Every source of friction is kept alive by 
a continuous barrage of charges, lies, distor- 
tions of would-be facts, half-truths, and the 
theme of “you are poor because you have 
robbed” repeated in a fashion reminiscent 
of Hitler’s classic charges that Germany was 
not defeated in World War I, but was the vic- 
tim of traitors, treason, and the “stab in the 
back”. 

But in Cuba, the revolutionary fervor that 
led to Fidel Castro’s victory over Batista, has 
been directed at fever pitch against the 
United States. The recent sugar agreement 
between Cuba and the U.S.S.R. was only the 
beginning. Khrushchev plans a state visit 
to Cuba, and no one can be certain what 
consequences will flow from this visit. In 
all likelihood, there will be a stepped-up pro- 
gram of infiltration by Soviet agents in Latin 
America, the Caribbean, and Central Amer- 
ica, We may expect a more extensive, cen- 
trally coordinated drive against American 
control of the Panama Canal, a demand that 
we evacuate the Guantanamo Naval Base 
in Cuba, as well as demands that we evacuate 
Air Force and naval installations in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. These demands 
will be conducted by the native populations, 
and fiames of nationalism will be fanned by 
the agent provocateur. The distinguished 
Brazilian sociologist, Gilberto Freres, in his 
brilliant analysis of Brazilian society a few 
years ago in “Casa-Grande and Senzales” 
(“The Masters and the Slaves”) suggests 
some of the soft spots Communist propa- 
ganda may be expected to concentrate on. 
The ethnic, racial, and cultural groups which 
comprise the Brazilian population will hear 
and see distorted scenes of racial discrimi- 
nation in the United States. To the Amer- 
indian Indian of Brazil, the poor, illiterate 
Indians of Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Co- 
lombia whose marginal existence is barely 
at subsistence level, this “colossus of the 
north” is little known, and even less under- 
stood. 

But the Soviet inspired Communist propa- 
ganda comes in simple messages so all may 
understand through the eye and the ear. 

Throughout the free world, to every level 
of society, to the intellectual, the working 
man, the white collar worker, the young and 
the old, the Communists broadcast the argu- 
ments for communism from within the So- 
viet Union, their European satellites and 
Communist China. Millions of words are 
spewed out in scores of languages, each 
broadcast designed to exploit local condi- 
tions to the recipient country. 

Moscow is highly selective in dissemi- 
nating propaganda. An infinite variety of 
types and roles are played by the USSR. 
particularly in broadcasts, for external con- 
sumption. If it is the Middle East, one 
propaganda play for a particular audience 
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Then there is the use of literature, par- 
ticularly technical and scientific publica- 
tions, which are published in every inex- 
pensive paperback editions, easy to read and 
yet technically accurate. The importance 
of these materials to the U.S.S.R. results 
from the fact, that directly or indirectly, 
they stress the growing competence of the 
Soviet Union in the fie:ds of science, engi- 
neering, technology, and the Soviet-asserted 
lead in explorations of outer-space. 

It is difficult to compete with these pub- 
lications because the Soviet Union and Red 
China not only can produce them at minimal 
cost, but cost to them is not an object of 
concern. They are determined to achieve 
a@ given end, and their energies can be di- 
rected toward that end without the limita- 
tions a free, democratic society must in- 
evitably encounter. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee of 


‘the U.S. Senate recently published an Eng- 


lish translation of Mme. Suzanne Labin’s 
paper, “The Technique of Soviet Propa- 
ganda.” The author, a graduate of the Sor- 
bonne, a journalist who has published four 
books, one of which, “Must We Grant Free- 
dom to the Enemies of Freedom,” won the 
French literary award, the Prize of Free- 
dom for this book “which best defends the 
principles of liberty.” Senator EAsTLann’s 
subcommittee has performed an invaluable 
service in making Mme. Labin’s paper avail- 
able, and especially if it can have the wid- 
est possible distribution. 

Mme. Labin uses the name “auxiliaries” 
to identify people who serve the ends of 
Communist propaganda by echoing Sovict 
positions in international affairs. Thus, on 
page 5 of the committee’s translation, the 
author has indicated some of the variant 
positions taken by “auxiliaries” in inter- 
national politics. (“For some, the labels of 
‘crypto-Communist’ or ‘fellow traveler’ are 
too mild, for others too strong. In this 
paper (Mme. Labin’s), the more neutral 
term ‘auxiliaries’ will be used.”’) 

“The assertion that Soviet propaganda uses 
auxiliaries as various as they are concealed 
makes it essential to be able to recognize 
them despite their concealment and their 
multiformity. Two traits constitute their 
distinctive mark: on the one hand, the aux- 
iliary always supports all the positions sup- 
ported by the Soviets in international affairs 
and changes them the very moment the 
Soviets do; on the other hand, toward the 
Soviet and Western regimes he adopts an atti. 
tude which systematically tends to blacken 
the latter and whitewash the former.” 

A partial catalog of these positions as pre- 
pared by Mme. Labin “with no claim to ex- 
haustiveness” follows: 

Against building Europe and especially a 
European army. 

For withdrawal of American troops from 
Europe. 

Against NATO and SEATO. 

For the right of veto at the U.N. 

For abandonment of Berlin and disen- 
gagement in Germany. 

Against the Federal Germany of Bonn and 
the “revengemonger” Adenauer. 

For recognition of the Hankow and Peiping 
governments. 

For cessation of nuclear tests and disarma- 
ment without further control arrangements. 

Against installing missile-launching plat- 
forms directed toward the U.S.S.R. in West- 
ern Europe, but not against launching plat- 
forms directed toward Europe in the 
USSR. 

Against the “feudal and corrupt dictators” 
Chiang Kai-shek, Ngo Din Diem, and Syng- 
man Rhee, but for the anti-American dic- 
tators of Latin America, Peron and Vargas. 

For surrendering Quemoy and Matsu to 
Peiping. 

Against the Franco-British action at Suez, 
but for the anti-Franco-British action at 
Baghdad. 





against France and for the FLN, against. 
Britain and for the Mau-Mau, but in Moslem 
Kashmir for India against Pakistan. ; 

For a summit conference at any price. 

For “cultural exchanges” but without de- 
manding that book censorship and radio 
jamming stop in the U.S.S.R. 

For total independence of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa from the West, but for total. 
dependence of Eastern saropere satellites 
on the U.S.S.R. 

Against free elections under international 
control in Germany, but for “elections” in 
Vietnam under the established governments, 
one of which is Communist. 

Against “dollar imperialism” ali over the 
world, but for “ruble aid” to underdeveloped 
countries. 

Against American bases in Europe and 
Asia, but for freedom of Soviet bases (Com- 
munist Parties) in every country. 

“It is quite clear that an independent 
mind can very well come (rightly or wrongly) 
to the same conclusions as the Soviets on 
one or another of these points, but it is 
impossible to be in systematic and synchro- 
nized agreement with all the positions of the 
Kremlin. It is by this kind of agreement 
that the auxiliary can be recognized.” 

Most of Madame Labin’s “auxiliaries” work 
through front organizations, some well 
known, some not so well known. Some of 
these functions on a worldwide scale, others 
spring into being for a short time like the 
“committee to save the Rosenbergs” and to 
achieve a limited, immediate objective. : 

While never having tolerated free trade 
unions in the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. has 
nonetheless sought through the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions to control the trade 
unions of the free world. Here they have 
succeeded in controlling some of the largest 
of the trade unions, for example in France, 
Italy, Japan, Indonesia, and several other 
countries. But their claims to have 92 mil- 
lion members through the world are genere 
ally discounted by intelligence experts, 
Nonetheless, they will have many millions of 
members and this threat to free labor cannot 
be overlooked. 

Another area of intensive cultivation by 
the Soviet Union is the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, a major Communist front 
which has claimed a membership ranging 
upward from 86 million in 96 countries. We 
have already noted the use of scholarships, 
grants, and courses available within the 
U.S.8.R. to selected students. The WFDY, 
working closely with another front in this 
student field, is the International Union of 
Students, which produces 2 major publica- 
tions in 11 languages, together with hun- 
dreds of pamphlets, and a weekly radio 
broadcast in 7 languages from Budapest. 

There is the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation to reach audiences of 
women throughout the world with the 
theme that the living conditions of women 
and children, particularly in underdeveloped 
areas, are far behind those in Russia. This 
organization has claimed a membership of 
over 200 million. 

A number of other front organizations 
have been developed to reach and influence 
particular professional audiences. These in- 
clude the World, Federation of Teachers 
Unions, the International. Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, the International 
Organization of Journalists, the Interna- 
tional Medical Association for the Study of 


Living Conditions and Health, and the In- — 


ternational Federation of Resistance Fight- 
ers. Add to this the phony “peace commit- 
tees” in 47 countries, and one begins to have 
some idea of the use of organizational de- 
vices operating in behalf of Soviet objectives. 

Increasingly, the Soviet Union has begun 
to concentrate on the trade policy as @ 
means of disrupting the economies of large- 
ly one-crop, or one-product nations. Tin in 
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Against Israel and for Arab nationalism, 
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Satellite in 2 years. 


Malaya, cotton in Egypt, coffee in Brazil, and 
eopper in Chile, are examples of commodi- 
ties which are vulnerable to disruptive trade 
practices. In this respect, the Soviet Union,. 
with much greater sophistication, is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Hitler’s Germany. 
The German tactic was to offer to buy all of 
a nation’s principal export commodity— 
Rumanian wheat for example—at roughly 
twice the world market price. Hitler’s fi- 
nance minister would arrange a barter-cash 
deal, but payment was usually delayed. 
Once the wheat was in German storage bins, 
payment would either not be made at aill, 
or only token payments would be made. The 
next year the Germans would come back to 
Rumania and demand all the export wheat 
available, at any price the Germans were 
willing to pay—aspirin tablets, bicycles, sew- 
ing machines—but at a rate about one-half 
the world market place. If the Rumanians 
protested that they hadn’t even been paid for 
last year’s crop, they were bluntly told that 


their year’s crop was all still in storage, and 


available to be dumped on the world market 
at one-fourth the world price. Confronted 
with a Hobson's choice, the Rumanians ca- 
pitulated. This is the kind of tactic which 
Khrushchev may have had in mind when he 
said “‘we’ll bury you—in the field of trade, 
that is.” 

And a new dimension to the use of trade 
policy as a propaganda device has emerged 
with the serious bid by the Soviets to be- 
come the world’s leading maritime power. 
There are two phases of this development: 
(1) Construction of a modern, powerful 
navy relying on submarines, cruisers, de- 
stroyers and auxiliary craft to penetrate 
the ocean seaways and support Soviet mari- 
time power; (2) development of a large, 
modern, fast and, in the future, nuclear 
powered merchant marine to carry-on So- 
viet trade in ships manned by personnel 
from the U.S.S.R. 

The National Academy of Sciences re- 
cently prepared a special report on the U.S. 
merchant marine in comparison with the 
USSR. under the chairmanship of Ad- 
miral Radford, The substance of this report 
is frightening, and indicates how import- 
ant an immediate change of policy with re- 
gard to our own merchant marine ts, if we 
hope to have any merchant ships flying 
the US. flag at all in another 10 years. At 
the very time the Soviets are launching an 
aggressive, all-out drive to control the seas, 
our merchant shipping is declining, with 
70 percent of our ships flying “flags of con- 
venience” and manned by foreign. crews. 
While still available for defense, it is doubt- 
ful how useful these ships would be. Our 
nuclear powered Savannah will help to 
Offset some of the propaganda gains made 
by Soviet ships beginning to appear in the 
major parts of the world, but we will have 
& hard time competing after 1963 unless 
the recommendations of Admiral Radford’s 
distinguished panel can be implemented be- 
ginning now. 

We, with the greatest technology and pro- 
ductive capacity the world has ever seen, 
have tended to let the Communist bloc 
countries seize the initiative in areas of the 
world where we ought to be conducting an 
Offensive for freedom unparalleled in human 
history. As one example, on March 8, 1955, 
Stewart Alsop reported in the New York 


| Herald. Tribune that the United States 


Would launch the world’s first artificial earth 
His description was 
Most accurate. Unfortunately, the Rus- 
Slans knew our plans and simply deter- 
Mined to score a propaganda victory 
throughout the world by launching a larger 
Satellite first. Our immediate response was 
to overreact to this Russian coup. We sim- 
Ply did not equate a scientific development 
of our own with the impression it would 
have on other men’s minds, 
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We must not underestimate the eppeal 
of Soviet propaganda to the new nations in 
Asia and .Africa. ‘Their agents are dedi- 
cated, they think conceptually, and they 
never neglect their main objective; ulti- 
mate world control, by force if need be, - 
infiltration, subversion, and treachery 
possible. It is difficult at best to —- 
the complicated devices of a free nation. 
We are not at. liberty to fashion our every 
move in international affairs to conquer the 
world. We have never sought todo so. But 
we can perhaps develop an offensive policy 
to strengthen and enlarge the free world, 
to challenge communism everywhere—in the 
East, in Latin America, in Africa, in Asia. 
This suggests a new look at our “informa- 
tional services,” at our whole scheme of 
values in relation to the USS.R. But we 
will not stop Communist aggression by wait- 
ing until they move, before we sluggishly 
respond, 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20,1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
part of the “Task Force Studies on 
American Strategy and Strength,” I 
place in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, study paper No. 17, 
“Civil Defense Policies,” by Dr. Donald 
A. Melnick, Scientific Planning Asso- 
ciates: 

Civin, DEYENSE POLICIES 


(By Donald A. Melnick, operations analyst, 


Scientific Planning Associates) 
A, INTRODUCTION 
1. Previous impressions 


When I began writing this paper I had the 
impression that there was something lacking 
in the civil defense program. From the 
little I had known about questions of fall- 
out and nuclear attack it seemed as if the 
measures that had been taken were sur- 
prisingly short of what was necessary. I 
had read articles which indicated that score 
of millions of the American people would be 
killed in a nuclear attack and that most of 
these lives could be saved with an adequate 
civil defense program. I had heard that 
fallout was a very serious problem for un- 
protected people but that a minimum 
amount of protection would save most of the 
people exposed to fallout who had not been 
killed as a result of blast and the thermal 
effects of nuclear weapons. I had also noted 
that virtually no fallout shelters were be- 
ing built by either private people, industries, 
school systems or other branches of local 
and State governments, but I did not know 
about the complete failure of the Federal 
Government to do the same. Because I had 
received so little information through adver- 
tising media and brochures on the civil de- 
fense problem, I assumed that the Federal 
Government had decided that it was not a 
very great threat or else that nothing could 
be done about it. 

When I decided to study this problem 
further, I assumed that I would quickly 
find out that I had misunderstood the prob- 
lem. Somehow I felt that I would find out 
that I had miscalculated one of the aspects 
of the problem—possibly, that either the 
potential danger was much smaller than I 


pensive civil defense measures. in terms of 
dollars per capita would potentially save a 
considerable number of lives; and further- 
more, that in spite of the necessity for all 
these measures only an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of what must be done is being done. 

Although the title of this paper is “Civil 
Defense Policies,” the study is almost com- 
pletely limited to the shelter and evacuation 
programs. Although there are other as- 
pects to civilian defense, it is quite appa- 
rent that it is in these programs that the 
greatest needs lie. When the term “civil 
defense”.is used in the text it usually refers 
exclusively or primarily to the shelter and 
evacuation programs, 


2. Reasons for civil defense 


There are three principal reasons for civil 
defense measures—i.e., evacuation and shel- 
ter measures. 

1. They increase the margin of deterrence. 

2. They make our diplomatic maneuvering 
more believable. 

3. They save human lives. 


It interesting to note that because of the 
first two reasons civil defense decreases the 
probability of nuclear war. It thereby saves 
more lives than it would in the event of war. 

Deterrent Margin 

There is much talk today of deterrence. 
There is fairly wide agreement that we owe 
whatever immunity from nuclear war that 
we presently have to the fact that in the 
event of nuclear attack our side will be able 
to destroy more of the enemy’s forces than 
the enemy can destroy of our forces. 

In the event of nuclear war a significant 
factor in our military strength would be the 
number of civilians surviving the initial 
attacks. Although it is probably true that 
the war will not be long enough for the 
marshaling of weapons production as in 
World War II, there are many other ways 
wherein civilian survival contributes to de- 
fense. Since there probably will not be time 
for a military draft, before the attack, the 
Armed Forces will have to be augmented 
from civilian and Reserve ranks after the 
attack. A civil population will be necessary 
for various functions to aid the Armed Forces, 
such as communications, transportation, and 
food preparation, not to speak of military 
morale. Besides, it is estimated that there 
would be sufficient capital remaining to pro- 
vide significant maintenance functions for 
military equipment. This item alone is an 
important part of the total defense picture. 


Believability of Our Diplomacy 


Probably the most important contribution 
of civil defense is to make our worldwide di- 
plomacy more believable. Primarily, we are 
able to maintain the status quo against So- 
viet attacks by the ultimate threat that we 
are willing to resort to nuclear war if neces- 
sary. This necessity could arise in any num- 
ber of ways. Probably the most likely situa- 
tion, however, is the Munich-type situation. 
This could easily happen, for example, over 
Berlin, The Soviet leaders could announce 
that they are closing down Western access 
to Berlin and that if any attempt were made 
on or part to reopen this access, they would 
strike with nuclear weapons against the 
homeland of the United States. The only 
thing keeping them from making such a 
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threat is their calculation that we would 
resist such an ultimatum. 

Without civil defense measures, as many 
as 50 percent of the American population 
would be killed by a blast and fallout. In 
the latter part of this decade, close to 90 
percent would be killed. It seems very likely 
that the Soviet leaders might miscalculate 
and decide that the American people would 
accept diplomatic defeat rather than to sus- 
tain such a high proportion of casualties. 

It is quite apparent then that an appre- 
ciable reduction in the number of casual- 
ties from a nuclear attack would have the 
effect of reducing the chances for Soviet 
leaders to make such a miscalculation: As a 
direct result then, this reduction of casual- 
ties would decrease the chances of a nuclear 
war being started in this way. 

Thus, by increasing our deterrent margin 
and our diplomatic believability, civil de- 
fense makes nuclear war less likely. 

President Eisenhower was quite aware of 
this when he said: 

“An effective civil defense is an important 
deterrent against attack on our country and 
thus helps preserve peace. In the event of 
an attack upon us, civil defense at once be- 
comes one of our immediate reactions im- 
peratively required for our Nation’s sur- 
vival.” 4 

Saving Human Life 


It is probably true that a civil defense 
program tends to save human lives primarily 
because it would decrease the probability of 
nuclear war. However, this program could 
very easily be justified on the sole basis that 
it would tend to save human lives in the 
unfortunate eventuality that a nuclear war 
actually did occur. Even the most optimistic 
admit that there is a small probability of 
nuclear war. Of course, some pessimists, 
aware of the tremendous danger of accidental 
war, estimate the probability of nuclear war 
in the next 10 years as high as 60 percent 
to 80 percent. Such accidents could be an 
irrational blunder on the part of Red China, 
or a technical accident such as might occur 
if a commander on either side went berserk 
and ordered the firing of a substantial num- 
ber of weapons. It seems quite conservative 
to estimate the probability of nuclear war 
at 10 percent. A typical per capita invest- 
ment for an adequate defense and evacua- 
tion program is $100 per person. Accepting 
the calculation that this may result in the 
saving of some 45 percent of the population 
who would otherwise be killed, the cost per 
life saved runs to only about $220. Even 
with the assumption of only a 10-percent 
risk of nuclear war, this appears to be a 
reasonable investment in human lives. 


3. Practicability 


A considerable amount of resistance to 
civil defense measures seems to lie in the 
fatalistic attitude that virtually everything 
and everybody would be destroyed in the 
case of a nuclear attack and that therefore 
civil defense measures are like flapping in 
the breeze. This is an extremely pessimistic 
point of view. Actually, in the case of an 
attack made at the present time, civilian 
casualties could be reduced to as little as 
6 percent by the use of adequate shelter 
and evacuation measures. Such a small 
level of casualties could be achieved even 
in the latter part of this decade when per- 
haps 90 percent of the population would be 
killed if no civil defense measures were 
taken. Beside the human survivors there 
will be enough of other things left to make 
life worth living. It is estimated? that a 
sufficient quantity of capital would survive 
the attack so that in the first year after 


President Eisenhower, letter to FCDA 
Administrator Peterson (July 17, 1956). 

*Rand Corp., “Report on a Study of Non- 
military Defense,” Rand No. R-322-RC, July 
1, 1958, p. 26, 
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reorganization a per capita gross national 
product as high as in 1929 or 1940 is possible. 
There is obviously no rational justification 
for the fatalistic approach. 

B. THE PROBLEM 

A thermonuclear weapon will cause a 
considerable number of human casualties by 
the effects within the first few seconds after 
the blast. These casualties are caused pri- 
marily by the blast and thermal effects but 
partially by immediate radiation effects. 
While it is true that human beings are not 
easily damaged by the blast, the structures 
surrounding them are quite vulnerable. The 
blast effects are the same effects as are 
caused by any explosion; that is, a shock 
wave of air goes out from the explosion and 
it knocks down buildings, trees, and other 
structures in the vicinity. For example, a 
i-megaton nuclear weapon will destroy brick 
apartment houses up to about 3 miles from 
the blast point. A 10-megaton weapon will 
destroy these buildings up to 7 miles. 
Obviously, most of the inhabitants of these 
brick apartment houses would be killed in 
the collapse of the structures. For wood 
frame buildings the figures are 4 and 9 miles, 
respectively.‘ 

The damage to persons in the open at 
the time of a nuclear explosion is primarily 
caused by the thermal effects. The nuclear 
blast resembles a tremendous ball of fire, 
literally “brighter than 1,000 suns”. The 
clothes and the skin of a person that is not 
shaded from the ball of fire are burned. 
However; sin it is expected that most 
people will shelter in the event of a 
nuclear explosion, this is probably not an 
important factor in causing death. The 
other effect of the blast is to set afire easily 
kindled material, such as curtains and trash. 
This in turn sets the surrounding buildings 
afire. These easily kindled materials are 
ignited as far as 9 miles from a 1-megaton 
burst and 25 miles from a 10-megaton burst. 

There is a considerable amount of radia- 
tion which emanates from the bomb in the 
first few seconds, and this is quite lethal 
to humans. The lethal distance is only 1.5 
or 2 miles for the 1-megaton and a 10-mega- 
ton burst, respectively. It will be noted that 
the distance for blast damage of structures 
is much larger than this, and therefore the 
damage by initial radiation is not important 
since it is expected that anybody who could 
be killed by this initial radiation would also 
be killed by the collapse of the structures 
surrounding him due to blast. 

There is no question that if the enemy 
chooses to attack the civilian population 
@ cons‘derable number of deaths will be 
caused by these immediate effects of blast 
and thermal and initial radiation. However, 
since these reach out to 9 or possibly 25 
miles from the biggest bombs that are 
presently available, they still affect a rela- 
tively small proportion of the country’s 
population. 

A problem of much more far-reaching 
importance is the so-called fallout. If a 
bomb is exploded close to the earth, a tre- 
mendous amount of earth is actually sucked 
up into the fireball and irradiated by the 
nuclear reaction within the burst. As a re- 
sult, a considerable number of radioactive 
products result from the explosion. These 
are propelled into the atmosphere, are car- 
ried by the wind, and may later fall to the 
ground hundreds of miles from the point 
of explosion. As a result, people in areas 
very far from potential targets may be sub- 
jected to lethal doses of radiation from this 
fallout. At the end of 2 days a proportion 
approximating 50 percent of the land area of 
the United States would be covered by po- 
tentially lethal doses of fallout. Therefore, 





* Hearings Before the Special Subcommit-~- 
tee on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, June 1959, p. 22. 

*Ibid., p. 26. 
5 Ibid., Chart 4, p. 44. 
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the major proportion of the population 
would escape the immediate effects of the 
nuclear weapon only to die later, in the 
absence of a shelter, of the fallout effect. 
Most of the casualties to the civilian pops 
ulation would occur from this fallout. For. 
tunately, however, fallout is by far the 
easiest to protect oneself against. It is quite 
expensive to build a shelter against blast, 
but if one escapes the blast effect, a rather 
simple shelter will go quite far toward pro- 


tecting against all but the most concen. | 


trated fallout. 

For the immediate future, fallout shelters 
are of the greatest importance. However, 
with the development of larger nuclear war- 
heads and better means of delivery a large 
proportion of the population would be 
killed by the effects of blast, if no measures 
are taken. Therefore, in a few years blast 
shelters will be important. 


C. THE CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
Under the terms of Public Law 920 of the 


81st Congress, Congress established the Fed- . 


eral Civil Defense Agency as an independ~« 
ent agency. Under the terms of this bill the 
responsibility for civil defense was vested 
primarily in the several States and their 
political subdivisions. The Federal Goy- 
ernment was given the responsibility of 
providing coordination and guidance to the 
States. In considering this law the Senate 
Armed Services Committee declared that civil 
defense “is a problem of survival to be solved 
by the individual, the community and the 
State under the guidance and coordination 
of the Federal Government.’”¢ 

In 1958 the FCDA was combined with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to form the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

In order to strengthen the civil defense 
program the National Plan for Civil Defense 
and Defense Mobilization was promulgated 
by the President in 1958. In this plan the 
responsibilities were shifted sumewhat. 
Whereas’ “ublic Law 920 the responsibility 
for civila: 1se was vested primarily in the 
States ana subdivisions, in the national plan 
the Federal Government was given the pri- 
mary responsibility for the direction and 
coordination of the total national effort. 
The State governments still retained the 
responsibility for the direction and coordina- 
tion within the State. 

In connection with this national plan the 
President directed the declaration of the 
national policy on shelters in July 1959. 
This national policy on shelters contained 
six points. The administration would pro- 
vide (1) information and education pro- 
grams to acquaint the people with the fallout 
hazard; (2) a survey of existing structures 
to assemble definite information on the cap- 
abilities of these structures to provide fall- 
out shelters; (3) a research program to show 
how fallout shelters may be incorporated in 
existing as well as new buildings; (4) the 
construction of prototype shelters. An im- 
portant role of the administrafion was con- 
tained in items 5 and 6. In these, the 
administration declared its policy to incor- 
porate fallout shelters in new as well as 
existing Federal buildings, The purpose was 
to provide Federal example to stimulate 
State, local government and private invest- 
ment for fallout shelters. In this national 
policy on shelters it was stated: “There 
will be no massive federally financed shelter 
construction program.” 

In spite of the President’s intention to 
provide Federal example under point 6 of the 
policy, the Congress turned down the Gen- 
eral Services Administration's request for ad- 
ditional funds for incorporating fallout 
shelters in all existing Federal buildings. 
GSA requested $2 million in fiscal 1960 to 





*U.S. Cong., Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, “Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950,” 
8ist Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. 2683, p. 1. 
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provide fallout shelters in existing Federal 
buildings in order to set an example for both 
Government and industry. This request was 
denied by Congress in its entirety. 

An insignificant number of shelters have 


§ been built by private individuals in their 


homes or by private parties in‘ large build- 
ings. A considerable amount of public 

thy may be partially traced to the fact 
that the information and education program 
which is supposed to have inspired them to 
puild fallout shelters has been nearly com- 
pletely ineffective. The education program 
-has consisted primarily of radio and televi- 
sion time. OCDM’s budget for radio and TV 
for 2 years has been $871,400. Recognizing 
the urgency of the program, networks and 
local stations have donated time amounting 
to $57 million. Therefore, for every dollar 
of OCDM money, $65 worth of time was made 
available. In spite of this multiplication 
feature the public has not received enough 
information to make any impression, to ac- 
quaint them with the nature of the prob- 
lem or its urgency, or to stir them to ap- 
preciable action. 

Although the local civil defense program 
fs not a part of the study, the writer re- 
ceived the impression that there is a marked 
lack of coordination und that local civil de- 
fense is completely spotty. The stockpiling 
of medical supplies and of strategic materials 
has gone ahead. It can be reported that the 
stockpiling of strategic materials has been 
practically completed and the stockpiling of 
medical supplies has made considerable 
progress. 

D. DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The achievement of an adequate civil de- 
fense program has as a prerequisite the con- 
gressional realization of the basic importance 
of such a program in the national defense 
picture. With this realization, the Federal 
responsibility should be increased, an ade- 
quate shelter program should be instituted, 
starting with a minimal shelter program, 
and a thoroughgoing attempt should be 
made to educate the public on the civil de- 
fense problem. 


1. Federal responsibility 


The present division of responsibility be- 
tween the Federal Government on the one 
hand and State and local governments and 
private individuals on the other must be re- 
investigated. Aside from the lack of con- 
gressional cooperation, the delegation of the 
principal burden to the State and local gov- 
érnments and to private individuals seems 
to be a major difficulty of the civil defense 
program. This delegation apparently arises 
from two factors. The first is that local gov- 
ernment has an intrinsic role in civil de- 
fense. There are certain advantages in dele- 
gating the civil defense program to State 
and local governments. In the event of an 
attack the carrying out of the programs will 
have to be performed by the local authori- 
ties. Decisions will have to be made locally 
because the situation will vary from locality 
to locality. Besides, civil defense after an 
attack dovetails with the problem of reestab- 
lishing civil authority. 

The second reason for the delegation to 
State and local governments, and further- 
More to individuals, is historical. During 
the Second World War, and for that matter, 


' in the early fifties, when the FCDA was first 


established, the number of civilian casualties 
expected in the case of attack would have 
been a small percentage of the entire civil 
population. In those times, therefore, it was 
partly a private or local matter as to whether 
steps should be taken to shelter the individ- 
ual. That is, it made very little difference to 
& person in New York City whether a person 
in Dubuque protected himself against the 
enemy attack. This was of importance pri- 
Marily to the person in Dubuque. However, 
in the sixties, the situation has changed very 
Tadically. The percentage of casualties 
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which can be expected in the absence of civil 
defense measures is of the order of half or 
more of the population. As is pointed out 
earlier, the proportion of civil casualties ex- 
pected is an important consideration in de- 
termining our total defense and diplomatic 
posture. Therefore, it is of grave importance 
now to citizens from New York as to whether 
his fellow citizens from Iowa are willing to 
take measures to protect themselves. 

As pointed out in the first section, the abil- 
ity of the country as a whole to survive a 
nuclear attack is an important factor in 
making a nuclear war less likely. There is 
no question then that this is a matter of 
national concern. If it were possible to dele- 
gate these powers to the individual or to the 
State and achieve satisfactory results, then 
there certainly would be no objection to the 
Federal Government’s making the delega- 
tion. However, satisfactory results have not 
been obtained, and there is absolutely no 
reason to expect them in the future. And we 
should not consider that we have achieved 
satisfactory results until shelter has been 
provided for close to 100 percent of the popu- 
lation. 

The writer has a strong tendency to feel 
that where possible it is a good policy to leave 
programs to State and local authorities, or to 
private initiative. However, there seems to 
be little justification for such a policy in this 
case. 

Starting from a matter of principle, the 
national defense is traditionally a Federal 
concern. Any delegation then would be an 
exception to this principle. The wisdom of 
this principle is well illustrated in the in- 
finitesimal success of the shelter program. 
It is not realistic to expect private citizens 
to evaluate the military, scientific, and geo- 
political considerations necessary to decide 
whether to build a shelter or not. This is 
clearly a job for experts. As a practical mat- 
ter, it seems psychologically impossible for 
people to take personal measures to prepare 
for war. In doing this they must admit to 
themselves in a direct way the possibjlity of 
their being subjected to the horrors of war. 
It is much easier for them to participate in 
impersonal decisions about war such as buy- 
ing guns and airplanes. 

In short, leaving the decisicn to build a 
shelter to a private individual makes as much 
sense as asking him whether to build an air- 
craft carrier or not. Achieving a shelter pro- 
gram by Federal example may seem like a 
good idea in a bargain-basement sense. It 
actually makes as much‘sense as trying to 
achieve a nationwide Nike defense system by 
building merely a Federal example system 
for Washington, D.C., or as trying to buy SAC 
bombers by taking up a private collection. 

There must be a realization that civil de- 
fense is an intrinsic part of the total defense 
picture. Therefore, the Federal Government 
should assume the primary responsibility for 
the execution of the civil defense program. 
The OCDM should be given the authority 
concomitant with the responsibility. It 
should have the power to order its goals 
accomplished where necessary. For example, 
it should have the power to order the prac- 
tice evacuation mentioned later. .As part of 
that increased responsibility, the Federal 
Government must become the primary source 
of funds. These should be used for fully 
supporting or matching funds for its pro- 
grams. Since it is important for the local 
governments, who in the event of emergency 
must exercise the civil defense authority, to 
have experience at exercising the authority, 
the OCDM should leave as much authority 
to them as possible. However, this should 
only be done where it does not interfere with 
the accomplishment of the OCDM’s programs. 

2. Shelter program 
(a) Puture Goal 


The Federal Government should begin a 
program slated to achieve, later in this dec- 
ede, an extensive system of blast shelters to 
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house about 50 percent of the population 
and an adequate system of fallout shelters 
for the remainder of the population. It is 
estimated’ that such a program could ‘de- 
crease the percentage of casualties from the 
90 percent that would occur if no protect:ve 
measures were taken to 45 percent in case of 
short warning. In case of several hours’ 
warning this could be decreased somewhat 
more. This program is very expensive, cost- 
ing perhaps $700 per person. However, 2 
program of this magnitude is absolutely es- 
sential for the success of the entire defense 
program of the United States. It is incon- 
ceivable that an enemy would believe us 
prepared to engage in nuclear war if he knew 
that 90 percent of our population would be 
destroyed in such a conflict. 
(b) Immediate Minimal Shelter 


Meanwhile, a minimum-cost makeshift 
program of fallout shelters must be insti- 
tuted.. It would be possible to provide fall- 
out shelters for virtually 100 percent of the 
population on a minimum basis. 

For the next few years, it seems reason- 
able to give up two unrealistic hopes. The 
first is that private individuals, or local gov- 
ernments, will build enough shelters to pro- 
tect most of the population. The second is 
that the Federal Government will appro- 
priate enough money for really adequate 
shelters. Therefore, a low-cost, minimum 
shelter program ought to be started imme- 
diately that is completely federally financed. 
The primary idea of this minimum shelter 
would be to save lives, rather than to make 
people comfortable while they are being pro- 
tected. The shelter OCDM for a 
private family is quite lavish.* It provides 
a bed for each person and an area of 10 
square feet per person, and suggested sup- 
plies for 14 days, 

For a minimal shelter, these features are 
quite extravagant. A shelter could be built 
quite inexpensively by (1) putting it in the 
basements of buildings already in existence, 
such as schools and churches and other 
buildings;*(2) by having the material ready 
for shielding the ceiling, but noi installed; 
(3) by providing only enough food for 2 
days and providing a rather uninteresting 
diet for 10 cents daily per person; (4) by 
being satisfied with shielding to cut down 
the radiation to only one one-hundredth 
rather than the one two-hundredths which is 
contemplated by OCDM; (5) by providing a 
very uncomfortable 5 square feet per person. 

These contemplated shelters would be put 
in the basement of schools, churches, and 
other public. buildings. The reason for 
using schools and churches is that these 
are well distributed in all areas of the coun- 
try; no residence is very far from a school 
or church, Besides, at least for schools, 
people are very likely to know the location 
of the nearest one to their houses. 

A normal basement with an unprotected 
ceiling cuts the radiation exposure to fall- 
out to less than one-seventh of that re- 
ceived by an unsheltered person. A layer 
of 25 pounds per square foot (which 
amounts to a layer of 3.3 inches of earth or 
2.2 inchés of cement block) has the effect 
of cutting the radiation to one-half® A 
layer of 100 pounds per square foot would cut 
the radiation even further, to one-sixteenth. 

Ideally, a protective layer would be added 
to the ceiling during peacetime. However, 
in addition to the fallout protection, the 
school or other building would meanwhile 
have to be used for normal purposes. There- 
fore, it would have to be reinforced to take 


‘Rand Corp., op. cit., p. 11. 

* Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
“The Family Fallout Shelter,” MP-15 (June 
1959). i : 

°U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, “The 
Effects of Nuclear Weapons,” June 1957, p. 
402. 
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both the shielding of, say, 100 pounds per 
square foot plus the normal load, which is 
usually rated at 100 pounds per square foot. 
This reinforcement would involve some ex- 
pense. The proposed makeshift shelter con- 
templates adding the shielding after the 
warning, and, if necessary, even after the 
burst has actually taken place. 

Sandbags would be stockpiled in the base- 
ment, together with inexpensive racks. 
Hooks would be provided in the ceiling. 
These would be the only things installed be- 
fore the attack. 

The sandbag would be hung from the ceil- 
ing on these inexpensive racks. It is prob- 
ably optimal to provide two or three layers 
of racks. In this way, a thin layer of sand- 
bags, say, about 25 pounds per square foot 
(averaging 4 inches thick), could be put in 
in a very short time. Then with this some- 
what better protection of the first layer, a 
thicker layer or layers could be added later. 
Of course, if there are any windows in the 
basement, these should be covered immed- 
iately with sandbags. 

Since the first fioor is probably reinforced 
to support a load of 100 pounds per square 
foot, such a weight of shielding could now 
be added to the basement ceiling since the 
first floor would not bein use. This layer of 
sandbags would average about 16 inehes 
thick, and would cut the radiation to one- 
sixteenth. The effect of the sandbags and 
the protection of the earth surrounding the 
basement should be to reduce the dosage to 
approximately one-hundredth of the dose 
which would be received by an unsheltered 
person. The shelters suggested by the CCDM 
reduce the radiation to one two-hun- 
dredths ” of the dose received by an un- 
sheltered person. Actually, the area of the 
country where a person exposed to one two- 
hundredths would survive and a person ex- 
posed to one one-hundredth would die, is al- 
most negligible.” 

A minimum amount of space would be 
provided for each occupant—perhaps only 
5 square feet per person. This is the crowd- 
ing that was accomplished in overnight 
shelters in Europe. This is somewhat un- 
comfortable and would require sleeping in 
shifts. 

Minimal food supplies for 2 days would be 
supplied. One pound of flaxored sugar, plus 
76 grams of an inexpensive source of pro- 
tein would be provided per person per day, 
giving about 2,000 calories per day. This 
would cost only about 10 cents per person 
per day, but would be an adequate daily ra- 
tion. 

One cheap transistor radio would be pro- 
vided for the entire shelter and an outside 
aerial would have to be installed during 
peacetime to pick up Conelrad stations. 
Since this is a minimal shelter, an insignifi- 
cant amount of medical supplies would have 
to be furnished. It seems more important 
to prevent people from exposure to radia- 
tion rather than to repair the damage after 
it has been done. Reading material could 
be easily supplied in the form of old maga- 
zines. 

It is necessary to provide a small amount 
of light. In order to cut down the neces- 
sity for replacing aging batteries during 
peacetime, flashlight batteries would not be 
provided, but a few candles and matches 
would be included, About 10 candles per 
100 persons should be adequate. 

Reading material could be supplied in the 
form of old magazines. In addition to the 
regular reading material, instructions would 
be provided which concern the operation of 





Leo A. Hoegh, White House Conference 
on Pallout Protection (Jan. 25, 1960), p. 18. 
“See, for example, hearings before the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, June 
1959, p. 44, charts. 
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the shelter. This would include informa- 
tion on fallout, the theory of a shelter, rules 
for the government of the shelter, and final- 
ly, a shopping list to be used after the food 
runs out in 2 days. 

After the 2 days’ worth of supplies is ex- 
hausted either evacuation to a safer area 
will be made, or an expedition will be sent 
out for supplies. The evacuation will be 
made if there is a nearby area relatively free 
of fallout. If there is no evacuation, mem- 
bers of a supplies expedition would be 
chosen by lot from among the more vigorous 
occupants. They would, of course, be in- 
structed to run at top speed and to have the 
list of supplies carefully in mind before they 
leave the shelter. By this time, the fallout 
that they would receive would be only 1 
percent of the first hour intensity. 

One small pick would be provided in each 
shelter, and a stockpile of bags. With the 
pick the people could chop through the 
basement wall and dig a tunnel in the earth 
with their hands, They could fill the bags 
with dirt. They could use these bags of 
dirt for filling the overhead racks if they 
are not already filled, and also for building 
vertical partitions in the basement. Ver- 
tical partitions will cut down the radiation 
coming obliquely through the ceiling. 

It would be too expensive to provide 
blankets. It is expected that few people 
would bring sufficient clothing and blankets 
for comfort during the winter months. 
However, they could probably manage to be 
reasonably comfortable by using each other 
for warmth, if necessary. 

By means of such a crude shelter, the 
radiation which a person would receive 
would be markedly less than that received 
by an unsheltered person. If the entire 
ceiling shielding had been put up before the 
arrival of the fallout, persons in the shelter 
would receive only one one-hundredths of 
the unshetered dose. If the ceiling shield- 
ing is not put up until after a nearby burst, 
the occupants would receive approximately 
another one one-hundredths of the cumla- 
tive dose received by an unsheltered person. 
The dosage received by those going outside 
after 2 days to procure supplies is fairly 
insignificant. 

The writer's estimate indicates that shelter 
could be provided for no more than 50 cents 
per person. In some cases the cost would 
be somewhat less, because of the protection 
inherent in the structure of the building in 
which the shelter is located. For example, 
the basement of a heavily constructed apart- 
ment building, with concrete floors, gives so 
much natural protection tha it is possible to 
do entirely without the sandbag ceiling pro- 
tection provided for other shelters. 

It is apparent then that fallout shelters 
can be provided for the most vulnerable 80 
percent of the population, for a total cost of 
less than $70 million. This program must 
be instituted at once. 


3. Evacuation 


Very little mention has been made in this 
report of evacuation, since the evacuation 
program, though leaving much to be desired, 
is considerably more successful than the 
shelter program. However, it is quite essen- 
tial that the American people be acquainted 
with the evacuation procedure so that an 
evacuation would be more effective if it were 
necessary. An immediate nationwide eva- 
cuation test should be ordered. The rules 
should be carefully publicized in advance, 
and the evacuation called for a time which 
is not specifically announced in advance, 
preferably during the rush hours on a week- 
day. In spite of doubts to the contrary, this 
writer is convinced that a city like Washing- 
ton could evacuate more than 200,000 people 
per hour if an evacuation were carefully 
practiced. 

4. Education 


The present education program is so in- 
significant in its scope that it is probably 
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contributing to public apathy. Since the 
average citizen hears so little of civil de. 
fense needs, he probably says to himself, 
“The danger must not be nearly so great ag 
some of my pessimistic friends seem to think; 
otherwise the Government would make some 
strong efforts to alert me to these dangers,” 
The education program ought to be enlarged 
whether or not the Government institutes 
the minimal shelter program outlined above, 
However, if the program is not instituted the 
educational program ought to be increased 
manyfold. As mentioned before, OCDM 
spent less than $1 million on TV and radio 
time in the last 2 years, although the sta- 
tions and networks contributed some $57 
million of time. The writer has found from 
questioning many alert citizens that even 
this larger amount of time made virtually 
no impression on the public. It is time for 
the education program to stop being a poor 
relation, having virtually no funds of its 
own and depending primarily on handouts 
from the stations and networks. Sufficient 
funds should be appropriated for a fivefold 
increase in the use of the radio-TV medium. 
Assuming the contribution from the stations 
remains constant, this would require $228 
million per 2 years, or $114 million per year, 

In addition, short, digest-style articles 
should appear frequently in magazines, 
either as paid or unpaid advertisements, and 
newspaper length articles should be inserted 
in newspapers. Most of the booklets pres- 
ently in use are too long to be read by the 
general public. Short, readable booklets, 
each on a small aspect of civil defense, must 
be written and sent frequently to all house- 
holds. 

It is time for the Federal Government to 
play a commanding role in this important 
aspect of national defense... The recom- 
mended steps, small but vital, should be 
taken immediately lest it be said of the 
American people, “For want of a nail, the 
battle was lost.” 
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HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of the “Task Force Studies on American 
Strategy and Strength,” I place in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
study papers Nos. 19 and 20, “Soviet Sub- 
versive Forces,” by Ralph de Toledano, 
author, lecturer, and syndicated column- 
ist; and “Soviet Strategy and Free World 
Defense,” by Prof. Gerhart Niemeyer, 
Notre Dame: 

Soviet SUBVERSIVE FORCES 


(By Ralph de Toledano, author, lecturer, and 
syndicated columnist) 


If the missile age seems to have elimi- 
nated the problem of Communist subversion, 
pear like horse-and-buggy concepts of civil 
democracies of Asia and Africa—and a closer 
look at the United States—will demonstrate 
the fallacy of this belief. All the revolu- 
tionary technology of the nuclear era has 
not made obsolescent what to some may ap- 
pear like horse and buggy concepts of civil 
war and civil disturbance. The recent riots 
in Japan, financed and directed by trained 
Soviet operatives, are proof enough that the 
Soviet Union and Peiping still make full use 
of them. 
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The awesome destructiveness of present- 
day arsenals have, in fact, made Communist 
subversion one of the main weapons of the 
Soviet system. Our armies and navies, our 
air forces—these are vitally necessary in the 
elaborate process of stalemate which has be- 
come the function of Western and Soviet 
armed might. The use of deterrent power, 
as @ means of holding within bounds the 
adventurism of Premiers Khrushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung, must be a basic element in 
the strategy of the West. But this Nation 
is lost if it does not understand, assimilate, 
and on occasion employ the methodology of 
applied subversion. 

Americans do not understand this meth- 
odology—and in fact they resent those who 
devote their attention to the problem. Dur- 
ing the U-2 episode, there were many who 
felt it somehow beneath America’s dignity 
to take necessary countermeasures when 
faced by a closed society with a vast espio- 
nage and subversive network at its disposal. 
When the State Department, employing its 
usual understatement, noted that there were 
30,000 trained Soviet agents at loose in the 
world, incredulity blossomed on some faces. 
(In fact, there are some 5,000 professional 
Communist agents in the United States 
alone.) 

But to anyone whose reading of history 
extends beyond elementary school texts, 
Civil War and subversion as we know them 
have been endemic since the overthrow of 
England’s Charles I. Communist revolu- 
tionists did not invent the techniques so 
successful today. Cromwell’s seizure of 
power and the French Revolution, by their 
controlled interaction of troops and mobs, 
were brothers under the slogans of Lenin’s 
seizure of the Constituent Assembly. The 
18th and 19th centuries were marked by a 
series of internal upheavals linked by a 
worldwide Weltanschauung which in 1919 
concretized itself in the Communist Inter- 
national. Today, civil war is all about. us 
in a thousand manifestations of subversion 
and conspiracy, of stupid aquiescence and 
cynical resignation, It is the toy of mil- 
Honaires and the self-abuse of intellectuals, 

The H-bomb and the ICBM are, in the 
active sense, significant and commanding 
only insofar as they are not used. The 
arsenal of nuclear weapons serves a phycho- 
logical rather than a military function. For 
the Soviets, it is designed to destroy the 





will to resist in the free world, to make. 


American power put its head on the block 
and ask for a coup de grace which the So- 
viets cannot deliver. 

Nuclear weapons serve to stir the Gar- 
gantuan mind and picayune understanding 
of a Bertrand Russell, who urges us to dis- 
arm unilaterally and to accept Communist 
domination rather than what he chooses to 
call the end of the human race—and mil- 
lions of people throughout the world, of 
lesser comprehension, follow him. They en- 
courage the cutbursts of a Cyrus Eaton who 
rattles his dollars and rushes to Paris to 
kiss Premier Khrushchev’s ring. Otherwise 
sane individuals support the insanity of the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy— 
and at every turn joggle the arm of our 
Government as it attempts to face Soviet 
propaganda on equal terms. 

This is the basic fact: Communist strate- 
gists know what we do not: that the secret 


‘weapon of any state when confronted by 


internal subversion and disturbance is the 
will to resist. 

It is a prime axiom that no revolution in 
modern history has succeeded without a con- 
comitant destruction of the will to resist in 
legitimate government. There is much talk 
of belly-communism—as if hunger were the 
only source of revolutionary discontent— 
which derives from a complete falsification 
of history and facts. The semi-anarchy in 
Tokyo has little relationship to economic 
motives, and it has persisted because the 
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government in office refused to. take stern 
measures against it. The French Revolution, 
going back to history, is another excellent 
example. 

Generations of school children, since the 
days of William Wordsworth, have held the 
passionate belief that hunger and oppression 
led the mobs which guillotined Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, But the meticulous 
and inspired reporting of Alexis de Tocque~ 
ville (in “La Révolution et l’Ancien Ré- 
gime’’), ignored by the popularizers, shows 
conclusively that (1) the power of the 
monarchy was undermined first by the nobles 
and a rising middle class, and (2) that 
France was going through a period of great 
prosperity when sansculottism swept in, and 
the Bastille (presumably crowded with polit- 
ical prisoners) was literally empty and had 
been for some time when its walls were 
“stormed.” These points, incidentally, are 
supported by the eyewitness accounts of 
Arthur Young and the British historian 
Lecky. 

We forget that Lenin himself described the 
Kerensky regime which preceded his as the 
“freest government in the world’”—whereas 
desperate heroism, hunger, ideological fervor, 
and the desire for freedom could not pre- 
vail in Hungary as long as the government's 
will resisted. ‘The successful revolution~- 
ary assault, therefore, is not on the govern- 


ment but on the national will. Fidel Castro - 


won few, if any battles, but he triumphed 
when the Batista dictatorship lost its nerve. 

The immediate function of any Communist 
Party, therefore, is not in the violent over- 
throw of the government—in the limited 
legal sense demanded by the Supreme 
Court—but in the sapping of allegiances, the 
dissemination of confusion, the instillment 
of fear, the poisoning of faith in our institu- 
tions, in ourselves, in our God. Its aim is 
to halt the civil peristalsis. The Communist 
Party is a paramilitary force, true, but its 
ammunition is far subtler than bullets and 
hand grenades. 

With this in mind, it becomes important 
to consider first ‘the nature of the Com- 
munist who makes up this paramilitary 
force. For the sake of precision, let me refer 
to him as the Bolshevik. The Bolshevik is 
not a “liberal in a hurry.” He is a Marxist 
only to this extent—that he accepts a gen- 
eral theory of the organization of the state. 
“Scientific socialism,”’ the totality of a regi- 
mented world structure, certain outward 
patterns and certain semantic stridencies— 
all these he has incorporated into his think- 
ing. 

But the ancestors of Bolshevism are not 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. They are 
two men, one hardly known to the West, Ba- 
kunin and Nechaev—two faces merged into 
the Januslike configuration of Leninism 
and Stalinism. ‘There is no facet of the 
Communist world revolution which does not 
reflect the baleful light of these two Mes- 
sianic Russians—one self-deluded, the other 
so obsessively evil that he served as a model 
for Dostoevski’s “The Possessed.” The Bol- 
shevik practioners, piling faggots on the 
world’s trouble spots, may think that they 
were suckled on the Communist Manifesto, 
but they drew their milk from a forgotten 
little pamphlet, 2,500 words in all. It is 
called “Catechism of a Revolutionist’’; it was 
written by Bakunin and Nechaey; this is 
how it begins: — 

“The revolutionist is a doomed man. He 
has no personal interests, no affairs, senti- 
ments, attachments, property, not even a 
name of his own. Everything in him is ab- 
sorbed by one exclusive interest, one 
thought, one passion—the revolution.” 

The Byronic concept of the revolutionist— 
or its more intellectualized counterpart in a 
man like André Malraux—is cast aside. So 
too is the doctrinaire conformity of the 
orthodox Marxist. Morals, the accoutre- 
ments of culture, the softening decencies of 
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everyday association no longer exist. The 
revolutionist of . the Bakunin-Nechaev 
school—and therefore the Leninist school— 
makes a pact with the revolution which pre- 
pares him for torture or death (or, far more 
bitter, ridicule), His enemy is established 
society, a society he categorizes neatly. Some 
members of the world. as we know it are to 
be condemned to death and ruthlessly liq- 
uidated. Those of the ruling class who con- 
tribute te the revolutionary spirit by their 
acts of brutality are to be encouraged and 
preserved—which may account for the recent 
secret rapprochement between General Tru- 
jillo and Fidel Castro. They will goad the 
“inert mass” into unreasoning violence. And, 
the “Catechism” adds: : 

“One may. conspire with the liberals in 
accordance with their programs, making be- 
lieve that one follows them blindly, and at 
the same time one should take hold of them, 
get possession of all their secrets, compro- 
mise them to the utmost * * * use them 
as instruments for stirring up disturbances 
in the state.” 

The Bakuninist-Nechaevist has a basic 
contempt for the “doctrinaires” who spend 
their time “talking idly in groups and on 
paper.” The contempt we have seen in the 
utterances of Joseph Stalin—and latterly 
in those Nikita Khrushchev—which utterly 
disregard the Marxist dialectic. Catechism 
of the Revolutionist argues that these ‘“Tal- 
mudic” debaters of revolution—the anti- 
Semitism was not unintentional—are to be 
tugged into the area of force and vioience 
which will destroy most of them but serve 
as “real revolutionary training” for a hard 
core which will break loose and join the true 
faith. Agents in what Harold Laski called 
the “organization of catastrophe” and mak- 
ers of despair, these revolutionists are urged 
to seek out the “bold world of bandits” and 
to combine with it. Have we forgotten that 
Stalin, the master technician of subversion, 
robbed banks? 

Here then is the iron law which binds 
the Bolshevik, reiterated many decades later 
by J. Peters in his “Manual of Organization,” 
a Communist vade mecum, summed up poet- 
ically by Bertold Brecht in that chillingly 
luminous line, “Sink into the mud, embrace 
the butcher, but change the world,” and 
chanted in tender ditty by German Com- 
munists as the Weimar Republic sank into 
its own mcasses: “Grease the guillotine with 
the fat <i tyrants, blood, blood, blood must 
flow.” 

If we are to understand what faces the free 
world, we must first come to grips with this 
Leninist concept of the revolutionary. Not 
every conspirator or subversive is cut from 
the same heroic pattern or shares the same 
determination. There are time servers and 
bureaucrats in plenty, all helping to make 
up the corpus of international communism. 
There are weak men and scoundrels and men 
of soul who defect to freedom. But the weak 
and the dishonest do not command the,para- 
military forces of communism—they are 
merely a part of them. If military victory 
were a simple function of unanimous cour- 
age, what wars would be won? 

We once thought of the Communist as an 
unkempt type futilely debating in a Union 
Square cafeteria. It would be an equally 
serious mistake to accept the stereotype of 
the steely eye and the commissar manner. 
Alger Hiss was, and is, one of the prototypes 
of the Bolshevik. Yet on the surface and in 
ordinary discourse, he was a man of some- 
what mincing step and manner and, behind 
the charm, a crashing bore. Richard Sorge, 
perhaps the most effective espionage agent 
turned out by the Red Army’s Fourth Bu- 
reau, was hard drinking and hard lusting, 
yet he plundered the secrets of the very 
Nazis and Japanese whose whiskey he drank 
and whose wives he seduced. The leaders 
of the American Communist Party seem 
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flabby, even a little fey—yet the incidence 
of combat decorations among them is star- 
tlingly high. 

It is from this diversity that communism 
fills its table of organization. Each com- 
rade has his rank and his assigned role. Each 
comrade delivers himself to a military dis- 
cipline. Thousands of intellectuals, to the 
lecture platform born, in 1948 accepted party 
erders to join the campaign of industrial 
concentration, a process of colonization and 
infiltration of the Nation’s key plants and 
factories. 

“Plant you now, dig you later,” the Com- 
munist Party said. One man held in re- 
serve until the calibrated moment can do 
more damage than a dozen rioting mobs, 
just as a single sniper can immobilize a 
company of troops. 

A strategic minority can achieve much 
with little—on somewhat the same principle. 
Neither theory is original with the Com- 
munists, nor is it exclusively theirs. Walter 
Reuther, with less than a hundred men, em- 
ployed the theory of the strategic minority 
in the 1930's. With this fulcrum he broke 
management resistance to the UAW and 
launched a powerful mass union. 

Size, therefore, is secondary in Communist 
organization. When the revolutionary sit- 
uation comes about, sergeants“become colo- 
nels as new recruits are trained by the Bol- 
shevik cadres. For those who find the size 
of today’s Communist Party a cause for en- 
couragement, let it be recalled that Lenin 
disapproved of mass membership in the pre- 
combat stages, and that he developed the 
technique of the continuing purge to keep 
the party vigorous. Organization must fit 
the situation, and in the CPUSA that organ- 
ization is triangular. 

There are, then, three Communist Parties 
in this country, directed by parallel chains 
of command from Moscow, the Soviet Em- 
bassy, and a highly mobile field headquar- 
ters. These three parties are: The so-called 
Open party, the underground party, and 
the reserve or sleeper apparatus. (I have not 
listed any of the dozen apparatuses, working 
in tandam, which carry out the Soviet Un- 
ion’s espionage missions. These fall into 
the category of military intelligence and are 
directed by the Red army, the secret police, 
the Comintern, or the torture brigades known 
as Smersh.) 

Of these three parties, the “open party” is 
the least important. It is made up of the 
expendables, the old hacks, the swing men 
of the front groups, the shouters and de- 
baters. It has a double mission: To draw 
fire and to bring in the recruits. Its mem- 
bership is estimated at 7,000 to 10,000. 

The underground party is organized on 
Bakuninist lines, concretized by one B. 
Vassiliev in 1931, under the title “Organiza- 
tional Problems in Underground Revolu- 
tionary Work.” This Communist outline 
runs to five pages. It merits serious study. 
Vassiliev directed: 

“In proportion as the legal apparatus of 
the party is liquidated, the directing func- 
tions will inevitably require a regrouping of 
party forces and the reorganization of the 
party apparatus. This reconstruction of the 
work will pass more and more to the illegal 
apparatus.” 

This has been going on, carefully and me- 
thodically, since the inception of the cold 
war. The underground party has been split 
up into several thousand fragments, the 
base being a cell of no more than 10, but 
usually five, members. Maximum security 
is maintained in lMaison between cell, sec- 
tion, district, and national leaders. There 
is frequent use of couriers—telephones are 
banned—with the timehonored use of “cut- 
outs” to evade discovery. The party’s finan- 
cial structure has been overhauled to make 
the millions of dollars previously invested in 
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legitimate enterprises more easily available. 
Caches of money—one of about half-a- 
million dollars—are kept. 

_ Each member of the underground party 
operates like a soldier behind enemy lines. 
The more important comrades are provided 
with a false identity, false social security 
cards, and a false driver's license. For the 
top echelons, party doctors are available to 
change the color of hair, shape of eyebrows, 
size of nose. In Vassiliev’s detailed instruc- 
tions, it was mandatory “(a) to find a build- 
ing for storing party archives; (b) to orga- 
nize an illegal printing plant in which- it 
would be possible to print the party organ 
in case of suppression and closing of the 
legal party papers and journals; (c) to form 
an apparatus for distributing illegal party 
literature; (d) to prepare a definite group 
of leading party activists to pass into il- 
legality; (e) to prepare addresses and houses 
for illegal correspondence, for secret sessions 
of the leading party organs and also for 
housing the illegal party activists and for 
conferences between them and the workers 
who continue to be on a legal footing; (f) 
to prepare a minimum number of workers 
who understand the elementary rules of the 
technique of underground work.” 

Every one of these organizational plans 
is now operational. Combat veterans in 
the party have been organized into hard- 
hitting flying squads for use in riot work. 
Beyond this, the Communists have set up a 
Red equivalent of the underground rail- 
roads which existed prior to the War Be- 
tween the States. The policy of “industrial 
concentration” has put more than 75 percent 
of the underground party’s mobile effectives 
into plants and factories where they can 
mold trade-union policy now and sabotage 
by slowdowns and flash strikes in times of 
international crisis. Today, they have suc- 
cessfully infiltrated the largest local in the 
United Auto Workers union, and have 
begun the slow recapture of other unions. 
Less muscular troops have been carefully 
planted in everything from Parent-Teacher 
organizations to the grassroots echelons of 
legitimate political parties—and this in- 
cludes the Republican Party. For the first 
time in a decade, spheres of influence have 
been reestablished in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The third grouping of Communists fs the 
most dangerous and the most potent. I 
refer to the “reserve” or “sleeper” apparatus. 
It is made up of people who have never 
joined a Communist front or identified 
themselves with a secret party cell. Record 
of the membership is kept in Moscow, and 
an approach to one of them may not be 
made for months or years. The member of 
the reserve remains on tap for one great 
assignment which exposes him, or for the 
small, subtle undermining of the will to 
resist of the nation. 

There is another function of the sleeper 
apparatus, effective but beyond the reach 
of counter-intelligence. It operated silently 
during the Hiss case when—from the bars 
of Wall Street clubs to the comfortable 
reaches of Park Avenue—its poison dripped 
down every day and in every way, never 
defending treason but always besmirching 
those who exposed it. Editors and editorial 
writers on great newspapers, commentators, 
artists, and entertainers—those responsible 
for the propaganda fallout which deforms 
the minds and thoughts of people in these 
terrible times—are included in the sleeper— 
part of the three-way drive to destroy 
America. 

This is the paramilitary organism which 
threatens us. Seizure of power is its ulti- 
mate goal, but not by any frontal attack. 
The civil war to which it-is directed has been 
going on for years; and, despite our smug 
complacencies, its victories have been con- 
siderable and steady. Let me enumerate: 





1. In the past 4 years, anti-Communists in 


this country have been systematically dis. — % 


credited and destroyed. With wise looks an@ 
smart sayings, those with specialized knowl- 
edge have been driven out of the market. 


Place of ideas, By innuendo, they find them. 


selves deprived of standing in the intellece 
tual community. They are accused of being 
hysterical, of seeing Communists under beds, 
of having lost a sense of proportion. And in 
time, they are elbowed out of the scholarly 
projects, the entertainment field, the book- 
stores. Foundations, which control so much 
of the Nation's intellectual life, shun them, 

This is not accident. It is all planned— 
the work of the sleeper, but never sleeping, 
apparatus—and in most cases those who 
carry out the plan do not know that they are 
being manipulated. 

2. Communists and pro-Communists who 
were painstakingly forced out of positions of 
influence in the mass media and the field of 
communications are returning. They are 
back on the networks, in Hollywood, in the 
publishing houses. They are strong enough 
to keep the paperbook field relatively clean 
of anti-Communist material. They are back 
in the teaching profession. Even convicted 
traitors—like Alger Hiss—are now being 
renovated by such publications as the Satur- 
day Review. 

3. At every point of vulnerability, cam- 
paigns are being mounted and are meeting 
with increasing success: Stop nuclear test- 
ing, with or without adequate safeguards; 
recognize Red China, however it may open 
the way for Communist domination of the 
critically important oversea Chinese. Lower 
barriers on trade with Iron Curtain coun- 


tries, even if it means stengthening their war 


potential. Curb the FBI, whatever the cost 
to internal security. Abolish congressional 
investigation of subversion, Rip away all 
forms of Government secrecy, legitimate or 
not, in the name of press freedom, And 
most of all, let’s not be beastly to the Rus- 
sians; turn the other cheek. 

4. Coincident with these campaigns, voices 


urge the superiority of the Soviet system— ~ 


its science, its education, its armaments, even 
its creaking productive capacity. At every 
hand so-called experts loudly deplore pre- 
sumed American inadequacies—till the aver- 
age citizen believes that this Nation is hope- 
lessly weak and unable to withstand the 
Communist onslaught. In this context, Ber- 
trand Russell’s plea that we surrender begins 
to make sense. 

This is not to imply that every man who 
raises his voice in behalf of these causes is 
broadcasting on a Moscow wavelength. No 
one asks for a nation of tub thumpers. But 
the fact remains that the agitation over 
issues which should find unanimity—at least 
in principle—among the American people 
lends credence to those who say we cannot 
stand up to the Soviet subversive and psy- 
chological war. 

Irresponsible and purely partisan attacks 
on the President and on the American pos- 
ture are as much a manifestation of the civil 
war as the drilling squads of underground 
party activists. Those squads exist, trained 
in the use of baseball bats, pickets, sticks, 
hatpins, and the rest of the close-order drill 
of riot duty. But they are used seldom— 
Tokyo is one example, the Peekskill riots over 
Paul Robeson another. When the order 
comes to put them into the field, the will to 
resist has been crushed, the true battle is 
over, and they become the end phase of & 
long struggle. The Bastille is already empty. 

Civil war and the violent seizure of power 
are easy to understand. The will to resist is 
intangible. Once destroyed it may never be 
recreated. Not all the nuclear weapons, not 
all the brilliant strategic plans, not all the 
genius of production and logistics can pre=- 
vail—once that wiil is gone. 

This is what the Communists understand. 
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This is what they mean by civil war, by 
internal subversion. 

Karl Marx once wrote: “Neither a nation 
nor a woman can be forgiven for the un- 
guarded hour in which a chance comer has 
seized the opportunity for an act of rape.” 
Can there be less forgiveness for those who 
watch the rapist at work? 


Sovier STRATEGY AND Free Worip DEFENSE 


(By Gerhart Niemeyer, University of Notre 
Dame) 


BASIC COMMUNIST ASSUMPTIONS 


It is often said that the Communist ob- 
jective is world conquest. This is true, but 
in a more fundamental sense than is usually 
implied. Communists are not people who 
simply decided one day to conquer the 
world, and presumably could just as easily 
drop this objective if it does not attract 
them any longer. What is called the basic 
Communist objective is part and parcel of 
the entire world view in which the Com- 
munists see man, society, and history. 

Communists believe that the world, as a 
result of inescapable social and historical 
laws, is embroiled in an all-pervading and 
irreconcilable struggle between two hostile 
“camps”: one consisting of the forces of the 
future age of socialism, the other of the 
forces of the present age of capitalism. This 
struggle, rooted in the hostility between so- 
cial classes, will go on for a protracted period 
of unknown duration, but will surely end 
with the total victory of the forces of the 
future over those of the present. Of those 
forces the Communists pretend to be the 
leaders, and the Soviet Union the foremost 
instrument of power. 

Communists therefore assume that in 
view of this allpervading struggle, men are 
not now united by anything like common 
truth, common morality, or common good. 
Society is essentially a battlefield, the only 
laws being those of the class struggle. Thus, 
for Communists, struggle is a condition into 
which they were born and which they expect 
to continue for an indefinite time to come. 
Only a total victory of the Commu- 
nist forces—a victory of which they do not 
have the slightest doubt—can put an end 
to this struggle. As a result of a Commu- 
nist total victory, mankind supposedly would 
be redeemed from all the ancient curses of 
human existence, particularly war, oppres- 
sive power, and want. Communists believe 
that their victory is assured by the laws of 
history, and that it is the only hope for 
mankind. 

The so-called objective of world conquest 
is therefore not simply a chosen goal of 
communism, but the logic of the entire 
world situation as seen by dialectical ma- 
terialism. Before Communists could aban- 
don that goal, they would have to give up 
their world view, a process which is rarely 
a@ success in an individual person and well- 
nigh impossible in a society in which that 
world view is authoritatively maintained. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNIST STRATEGY 

Communists, assuming themselves to be 
engaged in a life-long struggle with a defi- 
nite and holepful end in view, think above 
all in terms of strategy. The most funda- 
mental assumption of Communist strategy 
is that the party is carrying on a power 
struggle from a position of weakness. The 
forces of the present age—that is, the forces 


- contending for capitalist society—are sup- 


posedly far stronger than those of the fu- 
ture, Socialist, age. This is true even when 
and where Communists have seized the 
power of government. Communist strategy 
has from the beginning focused on the prob- 


_ lem of how to destroy the power of a vastly 


stronger class enemy. 

The main principles of this strategy were 
first conceived by Lenin, further articulated 
by Stalin, and later expressed in the most 
consistent form by Mao Tse Tung. Starting 
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from the concept of a small, compact, tightly 
disciplined party which always would be in 
the minority, it operates along three lines: 
(a) The power momentum of large masses 
led and manipulated by the Communist 
Party; (b) the dissolution of the bonds of 
public order among the Communists’ ene- 
mies; and (c) the multiplier effect of organ- 
izational key positions, é 

Unlike the strategic concepts developed by 
Blanqui and Tkachev, Lenin always insisted 
that Communists could not succeeed unless 
they managed to move and control large 
masses. They count on being able to mobil- 
ize a considerable part of the masses under 
Communist leadership, although under non- 
Communist slogans and appeals (e.g., land 
for the peasants, nationalism, democracy). 
Other masses they seek to neutralize, that 
is, to move to indifference with respect to 
the struggle, thus denying their support to 
the enemy. These principles are formulated 
in the concept of “alliances” and “neutral- 
ization” which first emerge in Lenin’s “Two 
Tactics.’ ’ 

The Communist concept of “revolutionary 
situation” focuses on the kind of general 
crisis which would loosen the bonds of al- 
legiance, loyalty, and order to such an extent 
that a minority can prevail against an enemy 
of otherwise superior strength. “Only when 
the ‘lower classes’ do not want the old and 
when the ‘upper classes’ cannot continue in 
the old way, then only can revolution con- 
quer” (Lenin, “Left-Wing Communism”). 
In other words, troops, police, public insti- 
tutions, laws, and funds are all of no avail 
when two things coincide: Panicky inept- 
ness on the part of the rules, and lack of 
confidence and discipline on the part of the 
masses. A power structure is never stronger 
than the immaterial bonds holding it to- 
gether. When the will to rule is gone and 
the will to obey weakened, power disinte- 
grates. 

The multiplier effect of organizational key 
positions is envisaged in the concept of 
“transmission belts,” organizations existing 
for ordinary, everyday needs and ends in 
which relatively small cadres of Communists 
could wield power over vast parts of society. 
Without changing the raison d’étre of these 
organizations and their appeal to the mem- 
bership, the Communists in key positions 
would use these structures to further the 
strategic interests of the party. 


THE USE OF FORCE 


Communists believe that the class struggle 
can neither be fought nor won except by 
force. In keeping with their basic assump- 
tion that theirs is a position of weakness, 
however, they have used force sparingly, 
though systematically. Above all, force is 
never used apart from political persuasion 
and organization. A direct frontal attack on 
enemy positions by force is not in the Com- 
munist concept, which is based on the axiom 
of the adverse ratio of power. The strategy 
is one of loosening, undermining, infiltrat- 
ing the enemy’s power structure, and force 
is only ohe among several factors brought to 
bear on the loyalties of men to their present 
society and their present leaders. As Mao 
Tse Tung put it: “War cannot for a single 
moment be separated from politics. Any at- 
titude * * * to belittle politics, to isolate 
war from politics, and to become advocates 
of ‘war is everything,’ is erroneous and must 
be corrected. * * * A gigantic national rev- 
olutionary war as ours cannot succeed with- 
out universal and thoroughgoing political 
mobilization” (“‘The Protracted War”). 

This principle has clearly guided Soviet 
practice. The Soviets have seldom sought a 
direct decision mainly by force. In most 
cases, they have employed force for its terror 
(threat) effect. Especially against other na- 
tions, the Soviets have preferred to use pres- 
sure tor which military force provided mere- 
ly the background. While brandishing a 
sword, they have nevertheless played on their 
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victims’ fears, reason, and moral convictions, 


resignation to the inevitable, assent to the 
values invoked by Communists, and fear of 
dire consequences. é 

It should also be remembered that Com- 
munist leaders acquire certain habits in the 
long school of internecine party struggles 
through which they have to pass before they 
get to the top. In these struggles, force is 
invariabiy used only to cap a victory already 
won by political means. First the opponent 
is maneuvered onto the wrong side of a politi- 
cal controversy while the ideological ground 
is prepared on which he can be made to 
stumble. By a series of maneuvers, the im- 
pression of an irresistible momentum is cre- 
ated, which causes the weight of numbers to 
shift against him. An open debate is used 
to force him into an admission of his error. 
Then, only then, does force enter into the 
picture. These tactics have only superficial- 
ly changed since Stalin’s death. 

One must assume that the habits of these 
methods condition Communist leaders also 
in cold war operations, although in interna- 
tional relations, the disposal of an army-in- 
being introduces an instrument of force 
which is not available in party conflicts. 
Khrushchev’s performance just before and 
after the abortive summit conference seemed 
to be an almost direct application of tactical 
principles learned in fighting party rivals. 
He prepared the ideological ground, he 
thought he had Eisenhower on the wrong 
side of a controversy, and his only miscalcu- 
lation was to assume that the world would 
or could be united in indignation against 
American aggressiveness. 

In general, it would stand to reason that 
the Soviets would incline not to commit their 
armed to expenditure in a head- 
on clash, but rather to use it as if it were 
a bank reserve. In other words, armed power 
would for them be more useful as an un- 
touchable reserve enabling them to handle 
vastly more capital of political power than 
bayonets would yield if engaged directly. 

THE STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 


The aim. of Soviet strategy has been con- 
ceptually formulated by Stalin through the 
term “overwhelmingly superior strength.” 
This concept should be taken quite literal- 
ly. It connotes an edge in military, political, 
and social power which has overwhelming | 
effects on those on whom it is brought to 
bear. Once “overwhelmingly superior 
strength” is attatned by the Soviet, they 
would expect to be able to talk other coun-- 
tries intg submission, one by one. ‘Their 
methods in the case of the Baltic Republics 
are quite instructive as to how they would 
expect to accomplish this. Stalin also de- 
scribed the strategic objective in terms of 
converting the present “capitalist .encircle- 
ment” into “socialist encirclement,” which 
amounts to the same thing as “overwhelm- 
ingly superior strength.’ Since Stalin’s 
death, Khrushchev seems to have come to the 
conclusion that the “socialist camp” is no 
longer “encircled,” but: is not yet strong 
enough to “encircle” the capitalist world. 


CHANGE IN STRATEGY 


From 1943 to 1953, the Soviets used a 
strategy of territorial expansion, pushing 
into areas which were indifferently held by 
the West. In response to this strategy, a 
tremendous strengthening of the Western 
Powers of resistance occurred. The West re- 
armed rapidly and effectively and established 
a series of alliance which led to the deploy- 
ment of Armed Forces around the periph- 
ery of the Soviet orbit. The armed and or- 
ganized strength of the Western Powers now 
constitutes the single most effective obstacle 
to Soviet policy. It is so formidable a power 
structure that the Soviets, in keeping with 
their strategic doctrine are not likely to con- 
template a direct attack on it. 
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Since 1953, they have therefore concen- 
trated on methods of indirect attack against 
the Western Power position. These meth- 
ods follow, by and large, the pattern of the 
strategy they have used in most situations: 
The mobilization of large masses, simulta- 
neously with the neutralization of other 
masses; attempts to deprive the ruling ele- 
ments in the West of both will and capacity 
to govern, and the ruled elements of the will 
to abide by established leadership; endeavors 
to occupy organizational key positions. 

The appeal to masses of people has been 
made chiefly under the slogans of peace and 
disarmament, which proved quite siutable 
for this operation in the Russian revolution 
in 1917. National independence and eco- 
nomic development are other mass appeals. 
The fear of atomic destruction has been the 
main device by which the Soviets have 
sought, with considerable success, to pro- 
mote neutralism, that is, to move both 
masses of people and national governments 
to indifference in the struggle. 

The will and capacity of the governing ele- 
ments of the West has been attacked mostly 
through civil wars, as, e.g., in Greece, Iran, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Vietnam, 
Algeria, etc. It would stand to reason that 
the recent riots in Korea, Turkey, and Japan 
are another phase of the same pattern. An- 
other form of attack against the capacity to 
rule is the fomentation of international ten- 
sions and quarrels in which the Western will- 
to-power is challenged, as, e.g., in the Near 
East and Latin America. Each of these at- 
tacks aims, in a different sense, at the wills 
of both ruling and ruled elements, with the 
objective of producing a process of disinte- 
gration resembling what the Communists 
call a “revolutionary situation.” 

The occupation of key positions has been 
the least successful part of Soviet strategy. 
The Soviet plan for the reunification of Ger- 
many by means of a commission composed of 
East and West German Government repre- 
sentatives is obviously designed to deliver 
key positions in a unified Germany into Com- 
munist hands. So have been their attempts 
to obtain recognition for Communist China 
and Communist Germany. Communist in- 
filtration in front organizations as well as 
governments is, ef course, an old method. 


THE INDIRECT ATTACK ON WESTERN MILITARY 
STRENGTH 


The armed might of the free world is not 
any more of an obstacle for the Soviets than 
was the czarist army in 1917. Insofar as it 
is strength in being, to be potentially used, 


it commands utter respect, a respect which 


no Communist is ever likely to set aside. 
But Cornmunist strategy is designed to pre- 
vent the use of existing armed strength, and, 
by political means, to disintegrate its very 
existence. 

The indirect attack on Western armed 
strength would be successful if the Soviet 
Union could get the key nations in the West- 
ern alliance system into one of several moods 
that would deprive them of the will to con- 
template the use of their arms. While these 
moods would, naturally, vary with the cir- 
cumstances, they might resemble the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The concrete issue at hand is not 
worth fighting over. 

(See France, 1940: “Why fight for Dan- 
zig?’’) 

(b) In an atomic age, fhe use of armed 


’ force is immoral. 


(c) The enemy is too strong, we cannot 
win. 
(d) Fighting is useless, even if we win, the 
enemy will prevail in the long run. 

(e) We dare not fight, because we have 
not the right to impose our society on others. 

(f) The other side represents the up-and- 
coming force in history while we, historic- 
ally speaking, are have-beens. — 
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Once any one, or a combination of such 
moods would prevail in the governing circles 
of the key nations, the Soviets could turn to 
the task of detaching one or several of the 
minor allies. They would seek to promote 
any one of the following impressions: 

(a) In a showdown, the United States: will 
not come to your help, except when it is too 
late. 

(bv) The Western alliance system has al- 
ready begun to dissolve, sauve qui peut. 

({c) Allies are subject to atomic extinction, 
while neutral nations will be safe in case of 
war. 

If such moods should result in the break- 
ing away of a number of minor allies, the 
resulting effect of growing isolation could 
again be used to promote deepening gloom in 
the key nations and thus to paralyze their 
will to consider their own armaments as 
something of potential use. 

Another method of indirect attack on free 
world armed strength is to create the im- 
pression that the entire conflict is over, in 
one way or another. With the cause re- 
moved, the possession of masses of arma- 
ments in an age of atomic weapons is then 
likely to be considered a liability rather than 
an asset. Disarmament would become the 
preferred policy and might be so eagerly 
sought that unilateral disarmament and dis- 
engagement might appear to some govern- 
ments the supreme counsel of wisdom. 

The impression that the conflict is over 
could be promoted in one of several ways: 

(a) The free world might possibly be per- 
suaded that the changing balance of power 
has at one moment definitely tipped in favor 
of the Soviet camp. Such an impression 
could be promoted by means of spectacular 
feats of military weaponry, as well as by eco- 
nomic statistics coupled with displays of al- 
leged productive power. 

(b) The free world might be convinced 
that.the overwhelming majority of the 
world’s population has definitely embraced 
the Soviet order, so that the complete com- 
munization of the world is only a matter of 
time. . 

(c) The impression that the conflict is over 
could also be created if the United States 
(or one or several of the other key nations 
in the free world) should, by establishing 
an understanding of friendship and agree- 
ment with the Kremlin, signify to the world 
that the days of resistance to the Soviets 
are past. 

IDEOLOGICAL LEVERS 

In all these strategies, the Soviets make 
use of a number of ideological levers with 
which they hope to pry loose the power 
structure of the free world. These levers 
can best be identified in terms of the con- 
cepts to which they are attached: 

(a) Peaceful coexistence, as formulated 
by Khrushchev at the XX Party Congress. 
This includes the ostentatious abandonment 
of the inevitability of war concept, the doc- 
trine of peaceful competition, the prospect 
of the peaceful victory of socialism. 

(b) Imperialism, or the wickedness of the 
power of the West. The rule of the West 
represents supposedly exploitation, greed, 
selfishness, oppression, and war. 

(c) Socialism as the wave of the future. 
The momentum of history moves against the 
Western World and favors both socialism and 
the colonial peoples. 

(d) The greater efficiency of the Socialist 
system. Soviet Russia allegedly has made 
greater achievements than any capitalist 
country, as attested by its supposedly higher 
rate of economic growth and more advanced 
military weapons. 

(e) Disarmament, as the key to enduring 
peace. Permanent peace between nations is 
possible and depends only on a universal dis- 
armament pact. 
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STRATEGIC FOREIGN POLICIES 


In order to be able to influence and ma- 
nipulate world events with the help of these 
ideological levers, the Soviet Union seeks to 
create, through its foreign policies, repeated 
situations which favor the application of 
ideological leverage. The method can best 
be characterized as push-and-pull, a violent 
rocking movement from peace to war, ten- 
sion to relaxation, accusation to conciliation, 
with the intent of loosening the fabric of 
the Western order on which the armed 
strength of the West depends. 

This is achieved by repeated international 
crises, none of which is an end in itself, 
The crises, which might of course yield some 
kind of windfall gain for the Soviets, have 
the main purpose of shaking the confidence 
of the West in itself, deepening its sense of 
guilt, increasing its fear of war, and quicken- 
ing its desire of final agreement with the 
Soviets. Each crisis would be followed by 
offers of settlement, agreement, and relaxa- 
tion of tensions. The objectives, which in 
each case (including Berlin) are tactical 
rather than strategic, could be any of the 
following: 

(a) To maneuver the West into repeated 
situations where it becomes persuaded that 
it is defending an unjustifiable cause (e.g., 
Berlin looked upon as an abnormal situa- 
tion). 

(b) To inerease, for a period, and over 
some concrete issue, the fear of total atomic 
war, and to put governments under the 
strain of having to face the ultimate deci- 
sion. The repetition of such moments 
could lead to nervous exhaustion. 

(c) To repeat the basic moral charges of 
“imperialism,” “militarism,” “warmonger- 
ing,”’ “Wall Street wire pulling,” “exploita- 
tion,” and “colonialism” against the West. 

(ad) To display publicly the Soviet “will 
to peace,” to insist on the practicality of 
peaceful coexistence and disarmament. 

(e) To move the West nearer to an over- 
all settlement with the U.SS.R., implying 
“peaceful acceptance” of the Soviet empire 
and its interests. 

The strategy of Soviet foreign policy con- 
sists in the plan to bring about, by a series 
of such tactical engagements, the gradual 
self-demobilization of the anti-Communist 
bloc. 


SOME REQUIREMENTS OF WESTERN STRATEGY 


At this point, only a few scattered con- 
clusions will be drawn from the above analy- 
sis of Soviet strategy. 

One conclusion is obviously that Western 
military policy should not be designed im 
purely military terms. Given the strategic 
outlook of the two main antagonists, an al- 
out atomic war is not likely. Defense ar- 
rangements are rather likely to have con- 
siderable significance in the context of politi- 
cal warfare. A good case can be made for 
the thesis that the pattern of Soviet mili- 
tary policy has been designed as much for 
maximum political rather than purely mili- 
tary effect. We could not, of course, imitate 
the Soviet Union in this, since our political 
objectives are quite different from those of 
the Kremlin. But we would do well to real- 
ize that a most important, if not at present 
the most important, utility of our military 
preparations is their effect in countering the 
enemy’s indirect (political) attack against 
the political foundations of our defensive 
strength. In other words, we have to learn 
something that is quite alien to our way of 
conducting our national affairs: the strategy 
and tactics of a special kind of limited war, 
the cold war. 

Defensive cold war strategies include plans 
to keep our military capability from falling 
below the balance point, to guard and main- 
tain our fighting will, and to cultivate the 
solidarity of the free world alliance sys- 
tem. : 
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Offensive cold war strategies would aim 
at a reduction of Soviet power, at the re- 
cuperation of territories and peoples which 
have fallen under Communist rule, and 
eventually, at the ousting of communism 
from all centers of public power. 

As we guard our military capability from 
falling below par, we should remember that 
political reputation for superior power is, 
both in Soviet eyes and in the logic of cold 
war operations, more important than the 
actual test of capabilities in open warfare. 
It would therefore seem highly advisable not 
to underestimate the effect of spectacular 
achievements suited to keep up the world’s 
respect for our technological prowess. 

As this would surely imply a continued 
arms race, a word may be in order about the 
contribution of arms races to the outbreak 
of wars. In both World Wars, arms races 
played an important role in the timing of 
hostilities. Significantly, in both cases the 
armaments of the two sides were not bal- 
anced when hostilities broke out. One side 
still had a considerable advantage, with the 
prospect that the balance would he restored 
2 or3 years later. The fact that both of these 
wars broke out before the balance was 
achieved suggests the possibility that they 
would have been avoided had a balance of 
armed strength been maintained. At any 
rate, neither war supplies evidence that a 
continued, even though actively competitive 
balance in armaments must issue in open 
hostilities. 

A far more difficult task is the guarding 
of our defensive will against deterioration. 
Under the present conditions of public opin- 
ion, it would seem a rather hopeless task 
to try to get ourselves into a mood where 
we will bravely face atomic destruction in 
order to defend ourselves against the Soviet 
Union. The public has been too deeply 
saturated with the fear of indescribable hor- 
rors which the use of atomic weapons of 
mass destruction would bring about. Hence 
our continued fighting will depends decisive- 
ly on the development of both clean and tac- 
tical atomic weapons. It is not so much 
the desirability of “limited wars” which 
should prompt us to develop such weapons 
with utmost speed, but rather the need to 
regain our own willingness to use modern 
Weaponry at all. The destructive power of 
fission and fusion exists in our age. The 
problem is to get it under our control, in- 
stead of allowing it to master our will. 

Apart from this, our defensive will must 
be guarded by a continued effort to recog- 
nize the Soviet threat for what it is, and to 
beware of all temptations to enter into a 
summit agreement that would in fact 
amount to a “peaceful acceptance” of the 
Soviet Empire. 

In maintaining the solidarity of the al- 
liance system, the deployment of our troops 
is of decisive importance. Our presence has 
a deep psychological effect. After all, na- 
tions closer to Russia than we continue to 
be our allies mainly on the strength of their 
confidence that we will fight at their side 
from the first day, and on the spot where 
they may be attacked. 

Our willingness to risk a fight may need 
periodical demonstrations. The action in 
Lebanon was such a demonstration, and had 
& powerful effect. Reversely, our inaction 
in the case of Hungary has done us much 
harm, What was required was not neces- 
sarily a military intervention, but some- 
thing other than the hands-off attitude we 
then adopted. Because an important part of 
the allies on whom we can and must count 
is found behind the Iron Curtain, where the 
captive peoples act as a deterrent that may 
well match the atomic bomb in effectiveness. 

Offensive cold war strategies can and 
should not be discussed in a public docu- 
ment. It may, however, be said that some 
public preparations must be made before we 
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can think of engaging in offensive cold war 
strategies. First among these is a reversal 
of the public sense of historical momentum. 

The communist view of history has been 
allowed a virtual monopoly in the modern 
world. According to that view, we repre- 
sent the (already half dead) vast and the 
Communists, together with the colonial peo- 
ples, the budding and hopeful future. .We 
must restore to the Western World a sense of 


historic reality. To this end, we must place . 


the Soviet power itself into the perspective 
of history and begin publicly to envisage a 
world that has been delivered from the Soviet 
threat. We must begin to speak of a future 
beyond communism, of things as they would 
be when Communists have been toppled 
from their dictatorial seats of power, of the 
development of their social and political 
legacy toward justice and freedom. We must 
display public confidence that we shall see 
tthis day, and see it without total atomic 
destruction. , : 

We must also publicly develop a concept 
of genuine peace. We seem to have left this 
term to the Soviets as their exclusive pos- 
session. At any rate, we have not spelled out, 
in fairly precise terms, under what kind of 
conditions peace could be restored. We no 
longer specify certain political terms in 
Central Europe as prerequisites of an ac- 
ceptable order. We also should, for our own 
use, have a list of priorities of things we 
should like to accomplish internationally, as 
opporunities offer themselves. Such a list 
could begin with items like “free access to 
Berlin” and culminate in items like “non- 
Communist governments in all satellite 
states.” 

We must publicly counter the impression 
that has been created by a barrage of false 
and misleading Soviet economic statistics. 
The Soviet Union has not accomplished 
anything that can compare with the accom- 
plishments of Western nations, both in the 
past and the present. Their claim to ef- 
ficiency as a social and economic system must 
not be allowed to stand. 

Our chances of winning a limited war 
fought by political strategies and tactics are 
excellent. But, first, we must develop the 
will to win this war. At present we have at 
best a will to survive. 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of the Task Force Stud- 
ies on American Strategy and Strength, I 
place in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECoRD, study paper No. 21: “An 
Examination of Partisanship and Bi- 
partisanship in National Security Mat- 
ters,”’ by a symposium of political scien- 
tists 
AN EXAMINATION OF PARTISANSHIP AND BI- 

PARTISANSHIP IN NATIONAL SECURITY MaT- 

TERS 
(By a symposium of political scientists: Pro- 

fessors James Atkinson, Karl Cerny, Wil- 

liam Y. Elliott, Ivan Hinderaker, Karl 

Lamb, Stanley Parry, Howard Penniman, 

and Robert Loevy (secretary) ) 

The problem of opposition criticism tempt- 
ing the Russians into thinking we are not 


on Part I, 


Intercontinental ballistic missiles that fly 
halfway around the world in 30 minutes have 
rendered as obsolete as the cross bow the 
American pastime of indulging in great in- 
ternal disagreements. Gone forever are the 
happy days when the protective expanses of 
two great oceans assured the United States 
a large measure of leeway for internal bicker- 
ing. Unrestrained freedom of criticism and 
other political luxuries which could be toler- 
ated during the isolationist period . today 
must be reevaluated to make sure they are 
not endangering national security. 

The psychological deterrent 

Irresponsible opposition criticism which 
casts doubt on the credibility of our military 
deterrent is one political luxury which could 
lead to national disaster. The philosophy of 
deterrence is based on two principles. The 
first is that the United States must have 
the military capability to destroy the great 
majority of Russian military targets and in- 
dustrial centers should the Soviet Union be 
foolish enough to start a third world war. 
The second principle is to make sure Russia 
knows we have this deterrent capability and 
that we are ready and willing to use it. This 
second principle is commonly referred to as 


«the psychological nature of the det«7rent or, 


more simply, the psychological deterrent. 

In addition to convincing the Kremlin that 
attacking the United States would be na- 
tional suicide, the psychological deverrent 
serves the function of convincing our allies 
in Western Europe, the Middle East, and Asia 
that we are able to defend them from Com- 
munist aggression. If these allies should 
ever come to doubt our ability in this sphere, 
our vast system of collective security alli- 
ances, such as NATO and SEATO, would be 
in serious danger of disintegrating, thereby 
leaving the United States to face Russia 
alone. - 

The psychological deterrent must also be 
maintained so that the uncommitted nations 
of the world do not begin thinking Russia is 
going to be the eventual victor in the cold 
war. Such an illusion of U.S. weakness might 
tempt these nations “to jump on the band 
wagon” and prematurely join the Communist 
bloc. 


Past failures of the psychological deterrent 


History abounds with examples of nations 
who failed to maintain the psychological side 
of their deterrent and as a result found 
themselves in the middle of a shooting war. 
In 1914, when a crisis developed between 
Austro-Hungary and Serbia, Russia failed to 
make crystal clear its intention to come to 
the aid of Serbia. This failure of Russia’s 
psychological deterrent led Austro-Hungary 
to expect that Russia would back down if 
Austro-Hungarian troops were rushed into 
the crisis area. But Russia did not back 
down, and the way to World War I was paved 
through a needless miscalculation. 

The successful Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941 could have been avoided if 
the United States had let Japan know of the 
advanced state of her air-defense radar. 
Japanese admirals stated after the war they 
would never have struck at Pearl Harbor if 
they had known detection would be so easy. 
It is one of the grim ironies of American 
history that our radar picked up the incom- 
ing swarms of Japanese dive bombers but no 
one paid any attention to it. 
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The Korean war was another conflict 
which the United States could have avoided 
if full use had been made of the psycholog- 
ical deterrent. In outlining in 1950 the 
perimeter which America would defend in 
the Far East, Dean Acheson, then Secretary 
of State, made the mistake of excluding 
Korea. The Communists calculated from 
this that the United States would not in- 
tervene if they attacked South Korea. The 
end result was 100,000 American casualties 
and billions of American dollars spent to 
rectify an unnecessary Soviet miscalculation. 

Damaging effects of criticism 

These historical examples illustrate clearly 
that it does no good to have deterrent ca- 
pability if you do not also take concrete 
steps to see that the enemy knows you have 
this capability. A serious problem arises 
here for democracy in terms of freedom of 
criticism. When the party-out-of-power 
criticizes administration defense policy in 
order to agitate public opinion, it gives the 
impression that our defense capability is 
not adequate. Such criticism, especially 
when it is unwarranted or untrue, has the 
effect of damaging our psychological deter- 
rent and tempting the Russians to begin a 
nuclear war. . 

Opposition criticism is particularly de- 
structive when it attacks the administration 
defense program on a piecemeal basis, 
pointing out shortcomings in one field with- 
out pointing out our advantages in other 
fields which compensate for these short- 
comings. Thus critics dwell on the small 
size of our ground forces, creating an im- 
pression that the United States would come 
out second best in a limited war on the 
ground. What they fail to note is that the 
superior mobility of our war machine—in 
terms of landing craft, troop planes, and 
helicopters—is sufficient to make up for the 
relatively small number of actual combat 
soldiers. Also the troops of our Western 
European and Asian allies should be added 
te ours when making any comparison with 
Soviet Russia. 

In the defense debate in the spring of 
1960, opposition critics way overemphasized 
@ leaked statement repeated ‘by newspaper 
columnist Joseph Alsop that “150 Russian 
ICBMs could wipe out every American mis- 
sile base and SAC base, thus destroying the 
US. deterrent.” The article failed to add, 
however, that even if the Soviets had such 
capability, they would still have to take care 
of nuclear bombers launched from aircraft 
carriers and nuclear missiles launched from 
soon-to-be-operational Polaris submarines. 


The problem of unity 


The destructive nature of irresponsible 
opposition criticism is not limited to the 
military field. It also can destroy the na- 
tional unity and firmness which the United 
States needs to maintain on the diplomatic 
front. Russia would never attack a United 
States whose people, politicians, and allies 
were firmly united. But the Soviets would 
be sorely tempted to attack if the United 
States erroneously gave the impression that 
her people are disunited, vascillating, and 
would be undecided on just how to meet 
such an attack. Here again recent history 
provides several examples of when American 
strength and unity were questioned at 
exactly the wrong time. 

On election eve in 1956 the Suez crisis in 
the Middle East demanded national unity at 
home as well as firm diplomacy abroad. At 
that time Adlai Stevenson launched a vio- 
lent attack on the Eisenhower program and 
called for a return to the policies of the 
previous administration. Mr. Stevenson 
charged that Eisenhower-Dulles policies had 
collapsed. He charged that the West was 
divided and that the President, if 
he won, would not live through his next 
term, Naturally, this caused alarm in Eu- 
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rope and hindered unity within the Western 
alliance. 

About a year ago Dean Acheson was the 
principal author of ‘a pamphlet which 
painted a picture of disunity within the free 
world and claimed that our position in the 
world and our alliances were dissolving “as 
just a hundred years ago men watched the 
Union dissolve.” The release of this pam- 
phlet was timed to coincide with the week 
that the NATO ministers were meeting in 
Washington to reaffirm unity and solidarity. 
The Berlin crisis had begun, and it was 
necessary to our diplomacy to present Khru- 
shchev with the picture of a united NATO. 
And yet Acheson turned his efforts to prop- 
agandize the line of disunity. 

This statement by Acheson was described 
by the Washington Star as “a massive exer- 
cise in irresponsible nonsense” and brought 
the following comment from Mr. Arthur 
Krock of the Néw York Times: 

“Since the council includes former Presi- 
dent Truman, Adlai E. Stevenson, and a few 
Democratic Governors and Senators, this bit- 
ter attack on the administration’s foreign 
policy that it authorized, for publication in 
the week the Ministers were gathering, might 
have had that deplorable consequence in the 
midst of the Berlin crisis. * * * Yet not 
only was it authorized for release, and at this 
time, by the distinguished council. It is the 
product, specifically, of the group which is 
the voice of the council in foreign policy 
matters, and the editor and principal author 
of this group’s pamphlets is Dean G. Ache- 
son, former Secretary of State.” 

The problem of leaks 


Not only does overzealous criticism give 
our enemies erroneous estimates of our 
strength and wreck Western unity, but it 
sometimes results in critical security infor- 
mation being leaked to Russian intelligence. 
The best example of an improvident leak 
by a Congressman occurred during World 
War II. Through the incredible good for- 
tune of breaking the Japanese naval code, 
the U.S. commanders were able to read every 
order transmitted from Tokyo. This ad- 
vance information had much to do with pre- 
paring the way for the United States’ great 
victory in the Battle of Midway. But some 
incautious member of a congressional com- 
mittee or its staff leaked the information to 
a reporter, and 30 minutes after the next 
edition of his newspaper hit the street Japan 
changed her naval code and all further ad- 
vantage was lost. 

Leaks force out more information 


After the irresponsible opposition has 
spilled the beans and leaked security infor- 
‘mation to the public and the enemy, the 
administration is forced to move in and clean 
up the mess. In doing so it often has to re- 
lease more security information or clarify 
that which was previously leaked. This is 
done so the administration can set the record 
straight and adequately defend itself. In 
the process Russian intelligence agents pick 
up much useful information they might 
otherwise not have obtained. 

An example of this occurred in the spring 
of 1960 when the administration was under 
attack for having too few ICBM’s in *rela- 
tion to Russia. To defend itself, the defense 
department was forced to release classified 
information gained by our intelligence 
agents concerning the current state of Soviet 
rocket forces. This information revealed 
that the Russians were burying their missiles 
in well-protected underground launching 
pads instead of leaving them in a vulnerable 
position on surface latinching pads.. As a 
result of this expensive burying, Russia had 
fewer missiles than the opposition had ir- 
responsibly claimed. In the process of reveal- 
ing this, however, the administration had to 
Teveal secret information that should best 
have remained classified. 
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Opposition criticism often puts the ad. 
ministration in a seemingly bad position 


because patriotic public officials refuse to | 


release critical security information in order 
to defend their policies. Certainly no 
American administrator would want to give 
away key national defense secrets simply to 
maintain himself politically. The bind is 
particularly hard on the party in power be- 
cause in many cases you have to know what 
the security information is in order to 
understand why it was classified. 


The U-2 affair 


The recent capture of one of our U-2 in- 
telligence planes by the Russians illustrates 
this point. During the defense debate in the 
spring of 1960, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion could have defended its military 
policies very adequately on the basis of in- 
formation gathered by the U-2 in its high 
level flights over the Soviet Union. To do 
so, however, would have exposed to the Rus- 
sians and to the world an aerial surveillance 
program about which we had to maintain 
rigid secrecy. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion thus had to take it on the chin from 
its critics, unable to defend itself without 
endangering the entire US. intelligence ef- 
fort. 

Problem based in U.S. politics 


Any attempt to solve the problem of 
irresponsible criticism and the psychological 
deterrent runs into trouble because free- 
dom of speech and freedom of criticism are 
at the very backbone of the American gov- 
ernmental system. The way we get things 
done in this country is to use free discussion 
to mobilize public opinion and thus produce 
@ popular mandate on a_ particular 
governmental action. American politics— 
and this includes the Presidency, the Con- 
gress, and State and local government—has 
been rightfully described as a “gab shop.” 
This dependence on the revelation of infore 
mation is one of the great strengths of the 
American political system. At the same time 
it is the single greatest threat to the 
credibility of our psychological deterrent. 

Most American politicians have a tendency 
to way overstate political arguments in order 
to agitate public opinion and thus get Gov- 
erment action. This is known as the consen- 
sus-building process. Every Congressman is 
aware that often you have to scare the peo- 
ple with terrorizing overstatements in order 
to get the consensus going. The endless leaks 
of secret information are thus not really 
evidence of blabbermouthed irresponsibility 
but attempts by the opposition to force an 
issue to decision or outflank an opposing 
point of view. Steeped in our traditions and 
customs, it is these consensus building dis- 


tortions that do the greatest damage to the 


psychological deterrent. 
Distortions from the compromise system 


The US. political system is also firmly 
based on compromse. This has created a@ 
tendency for American politicians to over- 
state their arguments so that the compro- 
mise consensus reached is close to the poli- 
tician’s original position. Here again state- 
ments and press releases become distorted 
and shed doubt on the credibility of the 
deterrent. 

The need for security puts a horrible strain 
on the politician brought up under the 
American tradition of seeking publicity 
whenever and wherever possible. Unfortu- 
nately, the most critical security information 
is also that which will get the best press run 
throughout the news media of the country. 
The temptation is often too great to bear. 
Congress and other American legislative 
bodies simply are not the sort of organiza- 
tions that lend themselves to keeping secrets 
and maintaining tight security. 

Political campaigns create worst abuses 

The worst offenders along this line are not 
Congressmen working hard in Washington 
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but members of the opposition party cam- 
paigning for political office, especially Sena- 
tors campaigning for a presidential nomina- 
tion. The greatest abuses appear in quiet 
campaigns where the various candidates are 
searching for jarring announcements with 
which to draw attention to themselves, In 
extreme cases, Congressmen who support the 
administration on the House and Senate floor 
become critical and indulge in gross over- 
statements when they hit the campaign trail. 

Another group often found guilty of dis- 
torting defense and diplomatic criticisms is 
the opposition party’s advisory committee. 
The party rank and file as well as the party’s 
congressional and senatorial delegations have 
little control over this independent group’s 
irresponsible statements and is often em- 
barrassed by them. Other offenders are mili- 
tary men and defense products manufactur- 
ers who endeavor to increase military appro- 
priations by frightening the country with 
overdone announcements on the weak state 
of our defense. 

A rare problem but one that does have to 
be handled from time to time is the occa- 
sional Congressman or politician who de- 
liberately fosters a reputation for vindictive- 
ness and has an utterly ruthless disregard 
for the restrictions of security and the psy- 
chological deterrent. Fear, especially the 
hopeless fear of inappropriate and unreason- 
ing reprisal, is their means to power. These 
people purposely cultivate the impression 
they will stop at nothing—even when it 
means ruining the faith of the American 
people in their leaders and wrecking Western 
unity. 

Although security leaks by Congressmen 
hurt the defense effort and heip Russian in- 
telligence agents, it is questionable whether 
rash overstatements by campaigning politi- 
cians give the Kremlin any useful informa~- 
tion. Soviet intelligence probably compen- 
sates for overstatement in American politi- 
cal campaigns just as most intelligent voters 
do. There is real danger from these over- 
statements, however, because of the impres- 
sion they create on world opinion. 

Campaign statements do not stop at the 
American border but are picked up by the 
various news agencies and sent all over the 
world. Foreign readers do not understand 
the U.S. tradition of overstatement in poli- 
tics, take the distortions seriously, and be- 
gin thinking our defenses really are inade- 
quate. This does severe damage to the con- 
fidence of our allies in our ability to defend 
them. It also injures the impression of mil- 
itary strength the United States must main- 
tain among the uncommitted nations, 

Also the foreign press, a portion of it 
biased and state-controlled, does not have 
the United States reporting tradition of bal- 
ancing distorted opposition attacks with the 
administration’s defense. Anti-American 
foreign news media are quick to pick up 
congressional overstatements, distort them 
still further, and use them to create the 
illusion that the United States cannot pro- 
tect itself. Russian propaganda agencies are 
particularly adept at picking up overstate- 
ments on military deficiencies and sending 
them all over the world. 


Divisive nature of criticism 


The greatest danger from irresponsible 
statements during political campaigns is that 
they divide the American people on the 
defense issue and rob them of the self- 
confidence and unity they need to compete 
with a totalitarian enemy. The Russians 
have an active policy of trying to split U.S. 
public opinion at home and the Western 
alliance abroad. Their psychological attack 
is designed to play on our nerves and tempt 
some fainthearted Americans into advocat- 
ing appeasement. The opposition plays into 
Russia’s hands when it uses unwarranted 
criticisms that help foster such a split. 

The Communist shelling of Quemoy and 
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Matsu during 1958 was a direct maneuver 
on the part of the Kremlin hierarchy to 
divide Western public opinion, both within 
the United States and within NATO. The 
opposition played into Russia’s hands at this 
time by calling for the administration to 
abandon protection of the offshore island 
defenses of Formosa. An opposition politi- 
cian, trying to win votes for his party’s 1958 
congressional candidates, advocated the 
United States “get out and stay out’’ of these 
islands and press for Nationalist Chinese 
evacuation as well. The false impression 
of American disunity thus created was prob- 
ably viewed with elation by Moscow, 

In June of 1960 the Soviets attempted to 
use the U-2 spy plane affair to discredit the 
United States in the eyes of her allies and 
the uncommitted nations. Fortunately the 
initial reaction of the opposition party was 
to rally to the support of the Government. 
An opposition Congressman, Representative 
CaNNON of Missouri, rose on the floor of the 
House and explained that the opposition- 
controlled Committee on Appropriations had 
known about the U-2 flights and approved 
of them. He also complimented the admin- 
istration for maintaining an excellent intel- 
ligence operation and closed with a state- 
ment that the entire affair proved the abil- 
ity of the United States to present a united 
front against an authoritarian dictatorship. 


Problem faced only in democracies 


If, as shown above, distortions and over- 
statements during political campaigns are 
at the very heart of the American demo- 
cratic process, then any attempt to restrain 
opposition criticism that harms the psycho- 
logical deterrent will go to the very roots 
of our political institutions. This is a 
problem that could only occur in a free so- 
ciety. Russia is a totalitarian dictatorship 
and can use her entire press and Govern- 
ment to convince the world of Soviet mili- 
tary strength. 

PART It 

This section of the paper presents the 
general views and comments growing out of 
discussions by the political scientists on the 
symposium. : 

The high degree of danger 

Opinion was expressed in the panels of 
political scientists which discussed this 
problem that the dangers arising from the 
criticism-deterrent crisis are very real. The 
danger is based on the assumption that the 
leaders of the Kremlin do not understand 
American democratic procedures and are un- 
able to read the lesson of American his- 
tory—that the American people stand united 
in times of a clear external threat. This 
assumption that the Russians do not really 
understand us is proven by the recent be- 
havior of Premier Khrushchev, 


Permanence of the problem 


The panels also felt that the criticism- 
deterrent crisis is going to be with the United 
States for many years to come. It will be 
worth our while to do some thinking about 
creating permanent institutions designed to 
lessen the danger of irresponsible political 
distortions to national unity. 


Congress at the middle levels of power 


Many political scientists argue that the 
present international crisis and the resultant 
need for security is reducing Congress to the 
middle levels of power. Most of the major 
policy decisions, they contend, are now made 
by military experts in the Pentagon simply 
because security requirements will not per- 
mit the matter to be discussed by the Sen- 
ate and the House. This is a trend which 
should not be permitted to continue. Any 
solution to the criticlsm-deterrent problem 
must provide for security but at the same 
time not eliminate Congress from its im- 
portant job of overseeing all general policy 
formation. 





The criticism problem leads to 
a crisis of conscience among. responsible 
critics of the administra’ These people 


tion. 

often feel it is their patriotic duty to speak 
out on certain aspects of our defense or 
diplomatic program about which they are 
genuinely concerned, but security require- 
ments forbid them from doing so. Many 
of our most responsible military and. po- 
litical leaders are pulled apart by this crisis 
of conscience. An adequate solution to the 
problem must provide a way for these people’ 
to present their criticisms to the President 
and the Congress without violating security 
or hurting the credibility of our deterrent, 

Any solution to the criticism-deterrent 
problem will naturally involve giving up 
some freedoms, but any freedoms given up 
should be given up Knowingly. Continued 
crises such as the present one have the 
hidden danger of making the American peo- 
ple accustomed to giving up freedoms, re- 
sulting in a slow strangulation of all free- 
doms that may not be noticed. Thus in any 
instance where freedom of criticism is to be 
limited, an apparatus must be provided for 
constant review of the freedoms given up 
and the continuing need for doing. so. 

It is also necessary that any group vested 
with the power to try to make opposition 


tary wing of the Government. It should 

contain members of those groups being 

acted upon—including Members of Congress 

and members of the party out of power. 
The problem of accountability 


sponsible is that it could cut down the ac- 
countability of the party in power to the 
people. One of the basic. principles of 
American Government is that the press and 
opposition party will serve as watchdogs and 
be the first to ring the alarm bell when the 
people holding high political office step out 
of line. Any solution to the criticism-de- 


F 


terrent problem must provide strong 
stitutional safeguards for keeping the ex 
tive department accountable to both 
Congress and the people. 
The danger of drift 

The problem goes much deeper than 
simply controlling distorted criticisms. No 
one in our Government is in a position to 
take time out and make overall policy. 
The end result is that decisions and the 
opposition criticisms of them are isolated 
and made on a piecemeal basis. - 

This hit-or-miss relationship based on 
handling crises as they come up has resulted 
in a gross mismanagement of American pub- 


gE 


_ lic opinion. Often public opinion has been 


built up on oversimplified issues that are not 
relevant. In other cases good programs are 
neglected because public opinion is not built 
up in time. This phenomenon represents 
the failure of both the administration and 
the opposition to center public attention on 
the right issues at the right time. The inevi- 
table conclusion is that we must change the 
‘way we make and criticize decisions as a first 
step in solving the criticism-deterrent prob- 
lem. 
Ezecutive-congresstonal relationships 


The criticism-deterrent problem is also 
rooted in the relationship between the Pres- 
ident and Congress. The separation of pow- 
ers theory which led to the creation of an 
independent Executive and independent leg- 


islative has partially failed. Designed by the - 


Founding Fathers to protect freedom by 
having the two segments of Government 
check on each other, the separation of 
powers has served in practice only to produce 
discord and inefficiency in foreign and mili- 
tary affairs, 
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One problem is that military matters can 
become involved in executive-congressional 
fights and get blown out of all proportion to 
their real importance. Often a military 
question will be seized upon by dissident 
Congressmen and used to show the Presi- 
dent “who really makes policy in this coun- 
try.” The end result is a highly publicized 
argument conducted in the military sphere 
but where military matters are not the real 
issue. 

Separation of powers leads to mutual 
suspicion between the President and the 
Congress as to just who should be doing 
what in the military field. To keep an eye 
on the Executive, the Congress often goes 
messing into the minute details of military 
policy with which it should not be involved. 
At other times, Congressmen have the feel- 
ing that the President is hiding something 
from them and, in order to protect their 
jurisdiction, try to force critical security in- 
formation out of the President. 

On the other hand, separation of powers 
causes the President to become wary of 
congressional cussedness where military mat- 
ters are concerned and try to bypass the 
Congress if possible. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt engineered such a bypass in the 
famous destroyers-for-bases deal with Great 
Britain early in World War II. Congress 
had previously demonstrated its jurisdic- 
tional jealousy by passing a law forbidding 
the President to sell military material to a 
foreign power without first getting con- 
gressional approval. Roosevelt ran an end 
run around Congress simply by making the 
destroyer deal a trade for bases rather than 
a straight sale of military material. 

Congressional-Executive relations in the 
military field also break down because of 
the natural distrust between the politician 
and the professional policymaker. Defense 
policy specialists are often regarded with 
suspicion by the average an. We 
can conclude, therefore, that any solution 
of the criticism-deterrent problem must 
make some provisions for improving presi- 
dential-congressional relationships where 
military and foreign policy matters are con- 
cerned. 

Possible solution I: Increased party 
responsibility 

Millions of words have been written by po- 
litical scientists on methods for increasing 
party responsibility, none of them optimistic. 
In the United States, where party labels and 
platforms mean little, Congressmen can eas- 
fly bolt their party and still survive po- 
liticaly. The parties even fail to use what 
sanctions they do have—denial of commit- 
tee chairmanships and other seniority privi- 
leges—to bring intransigent Members into 
line. Under our system of geographical re- 
precentation, Congressmen are beholden only 
to a narrow section of the population back 
home rather than national party officials. 

Sentiment was expressed in this symposi- 
um that increasing party responsibility 
holds little or no promise of solving the 
criticism-deterrent question. There is also 
the problem that both parties contain two 
wings—liberal and conservative—and it 
would have to be decided which wing the 
majority of the party is going to be respons- 
ible to. 

Possible solution II; Bipartisanship 


The idea that enmity and conflict between 
the two parties should cease when we get to 
the critical areas of military problems and 
foreign affairs is an old one in US. politics. 
From time to time, Secretaries of State, like 
Hay and Root, made a practice of conferring 
with leading Senators from the opposition 
party in advance of treaty negotiations. The 
contemporary development of bipartisan col- 
laboration, however, dates from 1943 when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sought Republican co- 
operation in putting over the United Na- 
tions. As much as anything, this was the 
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result of the Roosevelt Administration not 
wishing to experience a repeat performance 
of what happened between Woodrow Wilson 
and a Republican Congress when the League 
of Nations came up for ratification. 

Members of both parties in both Houses 
of Congress were brought in on the nego- 
tiations for the United Nations at the very 
beginning. Bipartisanshp reached its high- 
est level when President Truman sent Re- 
publican Senators Vandenberg and Connally 
as American delegates to the San Francisco 
convention which drew up the charter. 
After that time the practice of consulta- 
tion and collaboration became rather com- 
mon—Greek-Turkish aid, European recovery 
program, North Atlantic Pact, for example— 
but no means customary. Policies regard- 
ing German and Japanese occupation, Pales- 
tine, and China were entirely executive in 
nature. 

Bipartisanship is thus a tool which is 
available but not always used. Its success 
depends on the existence in the opposition 
party of a party specialist who is well versed 
in the particular area concerned and who 
is able to lead most of his fellow party mem- 
bers his way. Senators Vandenberg and 
Connally played such a role during the 
Truman era. As these two men went, so did 
the rest of the Republican Party, and bi- 
partisanship became an efficient and work- 
able technique. 

But bipartisanship has a full share of lia- 
bilities. It can be irksome, time-consuming, 
tiring, and limited by the jealousies, hatreds, 
and status requirements which infect all 
human personalities. It works only when 
the two parties are in basic agreement on 
the issues concerned and can only be applied 
to overall policies rather than to detail 
work. No one put the case more strongly 
than Senator Vandenberg in defining the 
limits of bipartison consultation: 

“When and where it is possible, in clearly 
channeled and clearly identified projects, for 
the legislature, the Executive, and the two 
major parties to proceed from the beginning 
to the end of a specific adventure, so that 
all are consulted in respect to all phases of 
the undertaking, I think it is a tremendously 
useful thing. * * * 

“But to think that that can be done as 
an every-day practice in regard to all of the 
multiple problems of international import 
which now descend upon the State Depart- 
ment every day, in my opinion is totally 
out of the question.” 

Certainly the problem of curbing criticism 
that harms the psychological deterrent 
comes under the heading of over-all policy 
rather than day-to-day business. As a re- 
sult, any solution of the criticism-deterrence 
prvblem should provide for bipartisan coop- 
eration and consultation. 


Possible solution III: intraparty cooperation 


Even when bipartisanship is unworkable, 
executive-congressional relations can often 
be smoothed by having the President work 
closely with the members of his own party 
in the Senate and the House. This tech- 
nique is effective because, like bipartisan- 
ship, it lessens the suspicions and antago- 
nisms inherent in the separation of powers 
principle. Here again the party specialist 
acts as an intermediary whom the rest of 
the party’s Congressmen trust to do their 
thinking for them in certain critical areas, 
Any solution to the criticism-deterrent prob- 
lem should provide for improved intraparty 
congressional-executive relations as well as 
bipartisanship. 


Possible solution IV: increased personal 
responsibility 


Much of the irresponsible criticism that 
damages the psychological deterrent could 
be curbed simply by appealing to the per- 
sonal responsibility of Congressmen. An 
effort should be made to see that all Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate are fully in- 
formed on how unwise criticisms could lead 
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to Russian miscalculations or wreck West- 
ern unity. Congressmen should be made 
aware that, whether they like it or not, their 
campaign statements and distorted criti- 
cisms are part of general American propa- 
ganda and have all the effects of good or bad 
propaganda. Congressmen are all good 
Americans, and the simple act of pointing 
out the danger to them will probably curb 
90 percent of the abuse. 

In the field of security requirements and 
leaking, Congress has proved many times in 
the past that it can keep secrets and keep 
them well. During World War II the House 
Appropriations Committee guarded its pri- 
vate secret that billions of dollars were being 
spent to develop the atomic bomb. Re- 
cently, it was revealed that the same com- 
mittee knew of the existence of the U-2 
flights for more than 4 years and never 
leaked so much as a hint about it. Thus, it 
is very clear that Congress can and will keep 
secrets if the reasons for classification are 
made crystal clear. 


Possible solution V: Counterappeal to public 
opinion 

Should even the appeal to personal re- 
sponsibility fail, the administration still has 
one sanction available for encouraging Con- 
gressmen to curb distorted criticisms. This 
is the counterappeal to public opinion in 
which members of the opposition are chided 
for letting out security information and 
making divisive statements that help the 
enemy. The severe public and press reaction 
to opposition statements designed to sabo-~ 
tage NATO the day before its 1959 meeting 
probably did much to tone down the future 
irresponsible criticisms of this sort. 

Many political scientists feel that irrespon- 
sible opposition criticism is not so much to 
blame for national disunity as is the failure 
of the party in power to make full use of the 
counterappeal to public opinion. They 
claim the Republicans have failed to ade- 
quately defend themselves and the country 
against the neutralist-defeatist position of 
many administration critics. Rather than 
trying to silence opposition criticism, these 
political scientists think the administration 
should take concrete steps to see that all 
irresponsible attacks are soundly countered 
and that the positive side of the psycholog- 
ical deterrent is strongly maintained on the 
propaganda front. In other words, there 
should be an offensive operation where na- 
tional unity is concerned rather than just 
a defense. 

It appears logical at this point that four 
of the five possible solutions outlined 
above—bipartisanship, improved intra-party 
executive-congressional ’ relations, increased 
personal responsibility, and the counter-ap- 
peal to public opinion—should be included 
in any proposed solution to the criticism- 
deterrent problem. 


Concrete Proposal I 


This symposium felt generally that the Re- 
publican Congressional Policy Committee 
take upon itself the responsibility of seeing 
that the psychological deterrent is positively 
defended whenever possible. It should ate 
tempt to do the following things: 

1. See that irresponsible charges made by 
opposition political campaigners which harm 
national unity and question our defense 
capability are quickly and firmly answered. 
In particularly important areas, the commit- 
tee should appeal to the publicity powers of 
the President for countering irresponsible 
criticisms. 

2. Endeavor to arouse public opinion 
against opposition party members who leak 
critical defense information to further their 
political ends. It should also arouse opinion 
against those who spread disunity and de- 
featism at a time when unity of purpose is 
called for. 

3. Follow a general positive policy of 
strengthening the psychological deterrent 
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and maintaining national unity. Thus the 
committee need not wait for opposition 
criticism before taking action in this field. 


Defense of Proposal I 


Conscious maintenance of the psychologi- 
cal deterrent and national unity by the 
Republican congressional policy committee 
fits in with the idea that the best defense 
against irresponsible opposition criticism is 
a counterblast of your own. This solution 
also has the advantage that it fits in with 
the American tradition of the two opposing 
political parties taking concrete stands on 
the issues and letting the voters have their 
choice. 

It was pointed out that no Congressman 
can command the newspaper space or posi- 
tion that is given to the statements of op- 
position party leaders. Also individual 
Congressmen are not clearly identified in 
the public mind as party spokesmen. For 
this reason it is argued that the policy com- 
mittee of the party in the White House 
should appeal to the publicity powers of 
the President so that the policy committee’s 
answer will have the same strength and 
publicity value as the opposition charge. 

It was argued that what the American 
people want is not to have the Democrats 
silenced but to be reassured that their lead- 
ership has the courage required in today’s 
international situation. They are looking 
for a reaffirmation that all Russians are not 
10 feet tall. This is not to say that they 
want soothing sirup, but that they want to 
be told this tremendous society we Have is 
worthwhile and worth fighting for. The 
policy committee would take upon itself the 
job of providing this assurance and rededi- 
cation to purpose. 

It was also argued that the question Is 
broader than simply maintaining the psy- 
chological deterrent. It is felt the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should realize it is fighting psycho- 
logical warfare in the most general sense. 
The concept of just a deterrent gives the 
idea of a defensive posture when we need 
to convey the idea that we are taking the 
offensive as well. The policy committee can 
help foster and clarify such an offensive 
attitude. 

The discussants noted that our Govern- 
ment must remain responsible in its foreign 
policy and should never go so far as to stir 
up international chaos the way Soviet for- 
eign policy is designed to do. 


Concrete Proposal IT 


It is proposed for the future that a joint 
session of the four congressional policy 
committees meet with the President (or his 
representative) to formulate strategy on how 
the criticism-deterrent issue can best be 
handled. Such a joint session would have 
the following duties: 

1. Encourage political campaigners not to 
overstate their criticisms of the defense sit- 
uation or make distorted statements that 
would tend to damage Western unity. For- 
eign policy and defense matters were, by 
mutual consent, left out entirely of the 
presidential campaign of 1948. 

2. Publicize around Congress the danger 
of questioning the credibility of our psycho- 
logical deterrent. Point out clearly to the 


' average Congressman that he is part of the 


U.S. propaganda machine and should en- 
deavor to strengthen the psychological de~ 
terrent whenever possible. 

8. Constantly review any irresponsible 
criticisms being curbed to make sure they 


. are curbed knowingly and that we give up 


no more freedoms than absolutely necessary. 

4. Find ways for military men and Con- 
gressmen suffering a crisis of conscience to 
make their views known to the President, 
the people, and the rest of Congress without 
hurting the psychological deterrent. 

5. Serve as a permanent organization for 
producing joint Presidential-congressional 
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national policy when sudden policy crises 
arise 


6. Serve as a body cutting across several 
committees that gets above the present piece- 
meal nature of defense and foreign policy 
planning. Abundance of time and detach- 
ment from detail would permit the joint 
session to take an overall view and come up 
with continuous policies to replace the pres- 
ent stopgap measures. 

7. Rule on what security information can 
be leaked. The committee could serve as a 
clearinghouse for declassification through 
which all security information Congressmen 
want to release would have to pass. A code 
of ethics in this field could be worked out 
as a general guide for the joint session, 

8. See that party specialists from both 
parties have been informed on all security 
matters and aré kept on the inside of Gov- 
ernment policies in the military and foreign 
affairs fields. In this way the rank-and-file 
Members of Congress would be assured that 
trusted members of their party know what 
is going on and the administration is not 
“pulling a fast one” on the Congress, 


Procedures for Proposal II 


Ideally, the joint session of policy commit- 
tees would meet personally with the Presi- 
dent, but since the Chief Executive is al- 
ready overworked, some provision should be 
made for having a qualified member of the 
administration in a policy position take his 
place. 

Both the Republican House and Senate 
policy committees will be members of the 
joint session along with their Democratic 
counterparts. Both the liberal and the con- 
servative wings of both parties should be 
represeevted. Also, all party specialists in 
militars «nd foreign affairs should be asked 
to serve. 

The joint session would meet periodically 
to discuss overall polic’es and advise the 
President. Provision should be made for 
having it called into crisis session by either 
the President or the chairman of any two of 
the four policy committees. 

All conferences would be in executive ses- 
sion, although results woukil be reported 
to the entire Congress and the people. 


Defense of Proposal II 


Although the contemporary need for 
security puts Congress at the middle levels 
of power, under the joint-session system 
specialists are kept in the know and at the 
top levels of power. These watchdog party 
specialists are an additional means of keep- 
ing the executive accountable. 

The joint session will satisfy the plea for 
& group in our Government to make overall 
policies instead of operating defense and 
foreign affairs on a hit-or-miss basis. Thus, 
joint policy committees will have a positive 
role of building public opinion on needed 
policy issues instead of a merely negative 
role of checking for security leaks. 

Since the joint session will contain both 
the President and Congress, it will face the 
problem of military and foreign policy mat- 
ters getting involved in executive-congres- 
sional relationships. 

Such a meeting of representatives of the 
two most powerful branches of our Govern- 
ment should serve to reduce suspicions, get 
Congress out of messing with detail, and re- 
duce the tendency of the President to try 
and bypass Congress. It also should help to 
reduce the natural distrust between the 
politician and the administration policy- 
maker. 

It was observed, however, that the joint 
session will be stillborn unless its member- 
ship includes the real inner circle of leader- 
ship in the House and Senate. It must in- 
clude peopie (such as the Senate majority 
leader) who can get a large majority of their 
om to support the decisions of joint 
session. 
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The joint session will represent the liberal 
and conservative wings of each party, pro- 


vide for bipartisanship, take into account. 


the role of the party specialist, and 
strengthen in executive-congression- 
al relationships. All these requirements 
were set up as necessary to smooth dealings 
between the President and \ 

Attempts by the joint session to make 
criticism more responsible will mean much 
more since they will come from.a bipartisan 
committee rather than a partisan adminis- 
tration. A group representing both. parties 
can apply moral pressure and requests for 
increased personal responsibility of Congress- 
men which could never be applied by the 
President himself. 


The need for unity 


The great strength of the joint session is 
that it is a concrete step toward the na- 
tional unity which is so badly meeded in 
combating a totalitarian dictatorship like 
the Soviet Union. Previously, the American 
people have been able to wait for some 
dramatic event—the sinking of the battle- 
ship Maine, unrestricted German submarine 
warfare, the bombing of Pearl Harbor—to 
create the unity necessary for national sur- 
vival in a time of crisis. But the time- 
space age will not allow the time to wait for 
a dramatic event to bring the Nation to- 
gether with one purpose. We must have 
unity now, and the joint session is an in~ 
stitutional step in that direction. 





Juvenile Delinquency in Philadelphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt from 
the Public Relations News of May 30, 
1960, dealing with a joint project to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency in Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In Philadelphia, the Reverend William 
Vaughn Ischie, Jr., rector of Christ Episco- 
pal Church, and the Reverend Leon H. Sul- 
livan, pastor of Zion Baptist Church, joined 
in a project to fight juvenile delinquency. 
They organized a nonprofit, no-fee employ- 
ment agency to secure jobs for teenagers 
during their free hours. The effort is not 
only interdenominational; it is also inter- 
racial because one of the churches is pre- 
dominantly white in membership and the 
other predominantly Negro. 

When the project came to the attention 
of John J. Kelly, president of Kelly Asso- 
ciates, Inc., PR consultants, he promptly 
offered his assistance. His plan was to get 
sufficient publicity for the activity to: (1) 
let underprivileged youngsters know where to 
turn for guidance and help, (2) stimulate 
industry to report job openings to the proj- 
ect’s sponsors, and (3) possibly turn the at- 
tention of some charitably inclined person to 
the activity. He was successful on all three 
counts. Kelly called the religion-educa- 
tion editor at the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
létin and outlined a pessible story. The re- 
sifiting feature was used by the wire services 
and sent across the country, A national 
foundation learned of the activity through 
the pickup by the New York Times, investi- 
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gated, and offered a grant of $33,600. Phil- 
adelphia papers gave spreads, pictures, and 
, editorials which, within a month, stimulated 
400 job applications, brought inquiries from 
150 companies, and led to the placement of 
200 teenagers. 





Vision, Patience, and Determination: The 
Story of the Savannah River Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ConGcREss1onaL REcorD, 
I include an address entitled “Vision, 
Patience, and Determination: The Story 
of the Savannah River Development,” 
delivered by Hon. Millard A. Beckum, 
mayor of Augusta, Ga., before the 47th 
annual national convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
May 26, 1960. 

The address follows: 


Vision, PATIENCE, AND DETERMINATION: THE 
Story OF THE SAVANNAH RIVER DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(Address by Millard A. Beckum, mayor of 
Augusta, Ga., before the 47th Annual Na- 
tional Convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1960) 

Mr. President, officers, delegates, and dis- 
tinguished guests, it is a great honor to 
have the opportunity of addressing this out- 
standing organization. I appreciate this 
privilege—the privilege of bringing to you 
in part, the story of the Savannah River de- 
velopment. Should my talk be worthy of a 
title, I would give it this label, “Vision, Pa- 
tience, and Determination” or the subtitle 
“The Story of the Savannah River Develop- 
ment.” 

For more than a quarter of a century, lead- 
ership of my city, Augusta, Ga., realized that 
one of its most valuable assets was being 
overlooked. They set to work to restore to 
its full use to the people the Savannah River, 
which had, since the advent of the railroads, 
lost its place as & means of transportation 
between Augusta and the city of Savannai.. 

At the close of the first two decades of the 
20th century, Augusta found itself losing its 
place in the sun as a winter resort city and, 
recognizing the need for the development 
of a positive, progressive, industrial program 
to take the place of the tourist economy, 
which was so rapidly slipping away, men of 
vision saw the need of reopening the Sa- 
vannah River to transportation. 

The first segment of success in the pro- 
gram of restoration was the building a lock 
and dam at a point approximately 12 miles 
below Augusta, this magnificent undertak- 
ing being realized as a result of the Public 
Works Administration program. When it 
was completed, the lock and dam was turned 
over to the Corps of Engineers of the U.S. 
Army, Savannah District, for maintenance 
and operation. It gave us a major important 
step in our river development plan. It 
caused our people to work with renewed in- 
terest and a conviction that a development 
of the river was indeed possible and could 
be justified. 
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Thanks to able advice and leadership avail- 
able to us through the Corps of Engineers, 
our civic leaders of Augusta were caused to 
see the necessity of developing the Savannah 
River on a much broader base than first 
envisioned by our local people. The Corps 
of Engineers made it perfectly plain that to 
develop the Savannah River for the purpose 
of transportation only, was not enough that 
it would be highly important to the future 
of the Savannah River Valley to develop the 
river on a broader scale; soil conservation, 
flood control, and hydroelectric power, it be- 
ing pointed out that each of these phases of 
development was equally important to the 
future of our river program; that if we 
were to put the river in a condition to render 
its maximum value to the people, we must 
indeed broaden our program. 

The 1935 survey conducted by the Corps 
of Engineers for the Savannah River estab- 
lished the practicability as well as feasibility 
of need and justification for such a program. 
Under the remarkable leadership of Mr. 
Lester S. Moody, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Augusta, a man who simply 
would not give up in the face of discourage- 
ment, and even defeat in many instances, 
the effort to obtain authorization for the 
project continued, until success came to us 
in 1944 with the passage of House Document 
No. 657 which provided for the building of 
Clark Hill Dam and powerplant 20 miles 
above Augusta, at an estimated cost of $35 
million. I am sure that you will be inter- 
ested to know that when the dam was finally 
constructed, it cost $80 million, $45 million 
more than was originally estimated. This 
was due largely to the fact that it was 
deemed necessary to increase the size of the 
plant by adding two additional generators; 
implemented further in cost by the fact that 
during the years which intervened between 
the time of estimate and actual awarding of 
the contract for construction, the cost of 
labor had increased a great deal over that 
period of time. 


I give you this brief rundown on the 
history of our river so that I might fully 
emphasize the importance of the work you 
do as a well organized and continuing asso- 
ciation, serving the best interest of the peo- 
ple of the United States as you make use of 
the knowledge and prestige of this nationally 
recognized and respected organization keep- 
ing constantly before the Congress the vital 
need and urgent importance for a full de- 
velopment of the waterways of America, as 
well as the fallacy of an inadequate and/ 
or dilatory program of flood control and 
soil conservation, pointing as you do to the 
fact that to withhold full support to such 
@& program is indeed extravagance in the 
worst form, as it permits needless waste 
of our most precious and irreplaceable assets, 
soil and water. 

To give to you and to those at home who 
have labored long in the interest of water- 
ways development, fiood control and soil con- 
servation a full measure of appreciation for 
the fine and important work being done, 
and the value of your efforts to the people, 
not only of my section of this great country 
of ours, but to the Nation as a whole, let me 
tell you what the Savannah River program 
has meant to the economy of the Savannah 
River Valley. Since the program got under- 
way, more than $200 million has been spent 
on the Savannah River by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Clark Hill hydro plant has 
made available to industry and agriculture 
88,000 kilowatts of electric power not pre- 
viously to be had. The building of the dam 
and the impounding of that vast reservoir 
of water, which has a shore line of more than 
1,200 miles, has brought to our section a 
tremendous recreational opportunity not 


previously enjoyed by our people. It has 
opened up a great amount of business to 
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those who are engaged in selling outdoor 
equipment, boats, fishing tackle, hunting 
equipment, etc. In addition to the recre- 
ational value of the reservoir, it brought a 
change in the temperature of the water, 
cooling it to a sufficient degree that it gave 
preferred position to our area in the final 
decision to locate the Atomic Energy plant 
which is on the Savannah River below the 
city in our area. Construction costs of this 
vast industrial undertaking, calculated to 
serve our Nation from a standpoint of de- 
fense, has run well over a billion dollars. 
This, gentlemen, was a giant shot in the 
economic arm for the entire area. The 
present and permanent employees of that 
great plant is in the thousands. These em- 
ployees are highly paid and skilled personnel, 
They add a great deal to the economy of our 
section; they add much to the cultural, spir- 
itual and educational value of our area; they 
are participants in an expanding program 
of service in many areas of our community 
services. 

A program for the deepening of the chan- 
nel on the Savannah River from Augusta to 
Savannah is now underway. The starting of 
this channel has had much to do with the 
location of a great new plant by the Conti- 
nental Can Co. They have selected a site on 
the Savannah River, just below Augusta, and 
it is said that the cost of their new plant will 
run well over $40 million. The building of 
this new plant has in turn been responsible 
for the location at Augusta of a second indus- 
try, one that will be the component field 
of manufacturing to that of Continental Can. 
In other words, gentlemen, the prophecies of 
those who preached the gospel of river devel- 
opment have come to pass. The Savannah 
River was, and is the key that unlocks the 
doors of our golden future of the Savannah 
River Valley, and when we think of the vast 
numbers of new jobs that have been created 
in and around Augusta as a result of the 
progress obtained today, it is of course easy 
to understand why our people are so grateful 
to the Corps of Engineers for the splendid 
support that they have given to our effort to 
develop and restore the Savannah River to 
its full use to the people of that great valley. 
As a result of their wise counsel and unfail- 
ing support, we will no longer stand by and 
see the rich topsoil of our area flow past the 
farms of the valley on into the sea. Flood 
control and soil conservation program as it is 
a@ very proper part of our river development 
has a cash value almost beyond estimate. 
With the completion of the Hartwell Dam 
and powerplant, we will have available a 
firm power availability for the Savannah 
River Valley that will meet all of the needs 
of an expanding industrial program. 

Gentlemen, a dependable year-round 
channel from Augusta to Savannah will in- 
dustrialize many sections of the valley. The 
payrolls that will come as a result of this 
new job opportunity will truly open a new 
economic tra for the people of our great river 
valley. I cannot commend too highly the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress for the 
farsighted and effected work you have done 
for the people of America, as you have care- 
fully considered each matter that has been 
brought to your attention, and when found 
worthy of support by this organization, you 
have played an important part in seeing that 
the proper committees of Congress get such 
facts as will greatly assist them in the matter 
of making a decision as to whether or not a 
given project be included in bills to be passed, 
and if so, the implementation for appropria- 
tions that must be made to put such con- 
tracts into work. You are indeed adding to 
the wealth, to the might, and to the strength 
of America as you carry on the work of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. I am 
sure you are a great help to the splendid arm 
of Government, the Corps of Engineers, in 
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that all research done through the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress is, I am sure, @ 
great value to the corps. 

In closing, may I say in connection with 
the channel, when work is completed, we will 
have a 90-foot-wide channel, 9 feet deep the 
year round. The Corps of Engineers have 
completed, or have in work, three contracts 
with a fourth ready for letting. I feel that 
it would be of interest to you to bring out 
in my remarks that in providing for the 
channel it will be necessary to eliminate 28 
sharp bends, and more than half of these 








-have been removed by cuts, thus enabling 


longer tows to be made on the river. The 
Corps of Engineers have provided in the con- 
tract for riprapping, pile dike revetment, 
and bank stabilization, which, as you know, 
will of course aid in maintaining a 9-foot 
channel. 

Iam happy to state that local interest pro- 
vided the funds sufficient for all easements 
and spoilage rights, these being required by 
the Corps of Engineers for the project. We 
are happy to add that Waynesboro, Ga., 
Allendale, S.C., and Hardeeville, 8.C., are now 
anxiously awaiting completion of the chan- 
nel. These cities are ready to establish 
wharves on the river as soon as possible. 
This I give you as another firm indication of 
the impact that this great economic develop- 
ment will bring as a result of the work on 
the river. We believe this will affect the 
entire area, and, gentlemen, let me say that 
I feel all of this comes out of the vision, 
patience, and determination of good civic 
leadership, aided and guided by such highly 
competent organization as this and that 
splendid arm of Government, the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army, whose 
sound operations have saved our Nation mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars in construction 
costs. 

Let me thank you for listening to the 
Savannah River story. To us it is the reali- 
gation of a long-cherished dream. We are 
happy and proud that we see in sight the 
completion of this great undertaking. 

Thank you very much, 





Wanted: Rugged Individuals Who Like 
Insecurity and Will Take Chances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monaay, June 20, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the chal- 
lenges of the 1960’s, perhaps more than 
ever before, will require creative leader- 
ship guided by perspective, foresight, and 
understanding. 

Through the years, our pioneers, each 
in their own way, of the 1700’s, 1800’s, 
and 1900’s, have built and nurtured the 
greatest free way of life in the world. 

To paraphrase the old adage, how- 
ever, “History is merely the story of the 
acts of great men.” Whether in science, 
politics, agriculture, conservation, the 
humanities, or other fields—the progress 
and success of any system or philosophy 
depends upon the individual—and the 
individuals en masse—who support and 
carry forward these programs. 

Although our modern civilization has 
provided more comforts, conveniences, 
and good things of life than previously 
existed in history, the time has not ex- 
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pired when a social, political, economic, 
spiritual system—yes, mankind itself— 
does not depend upon strong, rugged, 
creative individualistic leadership, re- 
flecting a mind and spirit attuned to 
the times, cognizant of its need, and 
irresistibly dedicated to attain the goals 
that will best serve mankind for the 
future. 

Recently, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, for- 
mer president of Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., and now president of the 
American Assembly at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Chairman of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals, delivered 
a lecture at Brunswick, Maine, entitled, 
“Wanted: Rugged Individuals Who Like 
Insecurity and Will Take Chances.” 

Reflecting a recognition of the need 
for stronger individualistic leadership in 
all our national endeavors I ask unan- 
imous consent to have excerpts of the 
article recently published in the Mil- 
waukee Journal printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, June 16, 1960] 
WANTED: RuGGED INDIVIDUALS WHo LIKE IN- 

SECURITY AND WILL TAKE CHANCES—A PAs- 

SION FOR SECURITY AND HOMESICKNESS FOR 

THE HERD PREVENT AMERICANS FROM DEVEL- 

OPING THE KIND OF LEADERSHIP THEY USED 

Tro Have, Says Norep EpvucaTor 


There has been a spate of books, articles, 
and speeches bewailing America’s lost lead- 
ership. Politician after politician cries out 
for bold and imaginative action—seldom de- 
fined at all and never with any precision. 
Religious leaders bewail moral -decay as 
preachers have since exhortation began. 
Publishers dominant in the field of mass 
media assert that we have lost our sense of 
mission. 

The wailing wall is crowded, and ululations 
fill the air. When one asks where new lead- 
ership is to come from, who is to define the 
national purpose, and who will summon us 
from moral lassitude, the answer is an em- 
barrassed silence. 

Recently there was a symposium on the 
national purpose. A number of people gave 
their view of what it had been when it was 
lost, and what should be done to recover it. 
I found it intriguing that not one of the 
great minds ever mentioned the individual 
and his responsibility. Every criticism was 
cast in collective terms, in terms of society. 
There was a time when the individual was 
at the core of our political, religious, and 
economic thought. Indeed, the key to our 
history is the concept of freedom. One man 
may chase the dollar and consider it almighty. 
Thoreau could go to Walden pond in search 
of his own goals; Emerson could exalt the 
thinker; Walt Whitman could extol the pio- 
neers and assert that the crowning growth 
of the United States is to be spiritual and 
heroic. Franklin, Jefferson, Edison, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—and millions more—could 
follow their insatiable curiosity. Initiative 
is decentralized; responsibility is personal- 
ized; the individual is the ultimate value. 
His freedom is the key. 


“THREW THE BABY OUT WITH THE BATH WATER” 


Somewhere in the 1930's, or thereabouts, 
rugged individualism became associated with 
industrial piracy, with defiance of moral 
checks, with exploitation of one’s fellow men. 
If I may borrow an expression familiar in 
Britain, when we denounced rugged indi- 
vidualism, we “threw the baby out with the 
bath water.” We went too far, for nothing 
is more obvious than that leadership is a 
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word which describes a quality of individ- 
uals, not of a society. 

Surely the century which has known 
Woodrow Wilson; Lloyd George, Winston 
Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt, Charies de 
Gaulle, and Gandhi should not find it diffi- 
cult to realize that leadership requires not 
only individuals but rugged individuals. 

Temptation to shed responsibility is not 
unique to our day or to this generation. In 
a brilliant passage in bis famous book 
“Revolt of the Masses,” the great Spanish 
philosopher-historian, Ortega y Gasset, 
summed up the tendency and explained in 
a few words how the dictator rises to power 
not by his own strength so much as by the 
weakness of others. “Many men * * * home- 
sick for the herd * * * devote themselves 
passionately to whatever is left in them of 
the sheep. They want to march through life 
together, along the collective path, shoulder 
to shoulder, wool rubbing wool, and the head 
down.” It was this impulse to escape the 
harsh task of thought, to avoid responsi- 
bility, that made “he will decide” one of the 
great slogans of the Mussolini era in Italy. 

The passion for security and anonymity 
has not passed America by; as a great jurist 
said, “They are the defenses against the in- 
tolerable agony of facing ourselves. We are 
in deadly fear of life, as much as our own 
American scene betrays.” To some extent 
because of eagerness to have others make 
the hard choices of life, there is loud com- 
plaint that “Washington does not give us 
leadership.” But Washington is inhabited 
by individuals like the rest of the Nation. 
If the goal of living is to hide in a social 
group, if we do not want to be rugged in- 
dividuals, if we consistently decry individual- 
ism, why should we expect leadership? When 
ever you sell individualism short, you lay the 
ax at the roots of democratic leadership, 
though you open the way for demagogs. 

This recent denigration of the individual 
runs very deep and appears in unexpected 
and seemingly innocuous. ways. For ex- 
ample, we demand guidance counselors in 
school. But what kind of guidance have 
they been giving? 

Students are told to aim for certain jobs 
because there are plenty of vacancies and 
therefore not much danger of unemploy- 
ment. They are advised to train for certain 
vocations because the pay is good, rather 
than because such employment of one’s 
talent and energies brings intellectual, spirit- 
ual and emotional satisfactions. This kind 
of defensive counsel will never help to 
produce leadership, 

The Soviets are candid about their central 
doctrine. Whatever else they keep secret, 
this is no secret at all. Economic deter- 
minism is the professed key to their philoso- 
phy and to their policy. They say explicitly 
that “the material life of society * * * is 
primary, and its spiritual life secondary, 
derivative”; “one must look for the source 
of social ideas, social theories, political 
views, and political institutions * * * in the 
conditions of the material life of society.” 
Communists are relentless in their logical 
defense of that concept, unswerving in their 
devotion to that idea. Such a doctrine is 
the complete denial of the historic American 
dream. It is the precise opposite of the 
great ideals which shaped American history, 
proclaimed with such eloquence by Thomas 
Jefferson in the Deciaration of Independence. 


Few Americans therefore, would explicitly 
avow such a philosophical foundation for 
their way of life. Yet many, implicitly and 
in action, exemplify this grossly materialistic 
premise. Much of the recent advice to young 
men and women has been cast in the tone, 
the mood and the framework of economie 
determinism. Amidst all the noisy chatter 
about resistance to communism, there has 
been a silent surrender to one of its central 
ideas, namely the assumption that economic 
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interest is primary, while other phases of life 
are secondary, derivative. 
SOME DENOUNCE STALIN BUT LIVE HIS DOCTRINE 


Ironically, some of those who have shouted 
loudest about un-Americanism and Commu- 
nist infiltration have swallowed this doc- 
trine—and never felt it in the gullet as they 
gulped down this most un-American of all 
political and economic dogmas. They clasp 
Stalin’s doctrine to their bosoms while with 
their voices they denounce him and all his 
works, 

If we have been blind ‘to this fact, others 
have not. It accounts for the feeling often 
expressed in the new hations of Asia and 
Africa that there is little to choose between 
the avowed materialism of the Soviets and 
the unconscious materialism that they ob- 
serve in the United States. 

A guidance counselor who has made a fetish 
of security, or who has unwittingly sur- 
rendered his thinking to economic deter- 
minism, may steer a youth away from his 
dream of becoming a poet, an artist, a mu- 
sician, or any other of thousands of things, 
because it offers no security, it does not pay 
well, there are no vacancies, it has no 
“future.” 

Among all the tragic consequences of de- 
pression and war, this suppression of per- 
sonal self-expression through one’s life work 
is among the most poignant. 

If you wish to speak in social terms, rather 
than in terms of individual self-expression, 
that suppression, when effective, is fatal to 
the concept of leadership. For leadership 
requires courage, boldness, and the willing- 
ness to accept risks. To use the most dread- 
ful word permitted to be uttered in public, 
leadership inevitably, inescapably, involves 
insecurity. 

The retreat from the effort to stimulate 
leadership arises in part, also, from a pro- 
found misinterpretation of democracy. No 
political thinker of any stature in all history 
ever interpreted democracy as equality in all 

What you will find set forth as an 
ideal is that every individual, however broken 
his body or limited his mind, shall have 
equality before the law and equality of op- 
portunity to fufill his own highest potential. 
That is the American ideal. 


EDUCATION EQUALITY LOWERS STANDARDS 


In the reaction against rugged individual- 
ism, however, this historical and rational 
concept of democracy gave way to a senti- 
mental and superficial idea that. people 
should somehow be made equal. We can 
observe this effort all too clearly in educa- 
tion. During the last generation there has 
been a strong tendency to level requirements 
down, in order that the slowest, in the words 
of the sentimentalists, should not have their 
tender personalities “damaged by failure”— 
as though failure were not a normal experi- 
ence of every human being. 

With some validity it could be said that 
security has become “the opiate of the peo- 
ple” in America. You do not get holdness, 
or dedication to public service, or even re- 
sponsible citizenship from those who choose 
as much idleness as possible as a way of 
life. They cease to be masters of the state, 
as the democratic thesis demands; they be- 
come its wards. When the citizen accepts 
the Government as his guardian, democracy 
is in decay. 

There is nothing in the Bill of Rights that 
promises that the freedom there guaranteed 
can be enjoyed in comfort or in a serene at- 
mosphere. In the long history of freedom, 
discomfort has always accompanied speaking 
on. controversial matters. There never has 
been a time when there were not social sanc- 
tions against candor. But if freedom is to 
amount to an’ one must be ready to 
pay the price. When a man speaks out, he 
must be ready to receive, if not absorb, 
criticism. Dostoevsky lived in a land of 
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tyranny; he knew its corrosive effect. With 
the wisdom that comes from lack of lib- 
erty, he asserted that “tragic freedom” is 
better than “compulsory happiness.” It is a 
lesson we need to ponder. 

Iam asserting that those who misrepresent 
the normal experiences of life, who decry 
being controversial, who shun risk, are 
enemies of the American way of life, what- 
ever the piety of their vocal professions and 
the patriotic flavor of their platitudes. 





Commencement Day Address at Presby- 
terian College, Clinton, S.C. 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 6, 1960, Wayne J. Holman, Jr., de- 
livered a most inspiring address at the 
commencement exercises at Presbyterian 
College at Clinton, S.C. The message of 
his speech is applicable equally to citi- 
zens generally as it was to the graduating 
class of Presbyterian College. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text from 
Mr. Holman’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix to the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
orD, as follows: 

Tue EQUALITY oF MEN 


(Address delivered at the 79th commence- 
ment exercises of Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S.C., by Wayne J. Holman, Jr., 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., June 6, 
1960) 

I hope you will not think it a mere act 
of perfunctory civility when I tell you I 
really feel greatly honored to have been in~- 
vited by my fellow Tennessean, Dr. Brown, 
to participate in your commencement exer- 
cises. Through a long and firm friendship 
with the late P. S. Bailey, of the class of 
1926, who was one of the most devoted of 
your alumni, I came to know much about 
Presbyterian College; and through Mr. Rob- 
ert Vance, chairman of your board of trus- 
tees, I have come to know more. And, in 
view of the great contributions which Pres- 
byterian has made to the South, and in fact 
to the entire country, I am especially happy 
to be here. 

Moreover, it always gives me high pleasure 
and a keen sense of gratification to be in that 
which has been known historically, and 
which has been so aptly described, as the 
independent State of South Carolina. This 
is so for a number of reasons. South Caro- 
linians have always been leaders in espousing 
the Southern point of view; South Carolina 
was the home of him who was perhaps the 
greatest of all Southerners, a Yale man of 
the class of 1804, John Caldwell Calhoun; 
South Carolina was the first to secede just 
100 years ago at 1:15 this afternoon, lacking 
197 days; and during the War for Southern 
Independence, with a white population of 
291,300, South Carolina put into the field 
62,838 effectives, of whom, with the reserves, 
22 percent perished in the struggle. What 
@ proud and noble heritage those who stem 
from South Carolina possess. I should like 
to add also, the fact I have so many friends 
here, and the fact I persuaded one of the 
high-minded girls of Converse to marry me 





do not cause me to admire the State any the 
less 


On this bright day in your lives, when 
with profound relief you realize that your 
studies as undergraduates are all over, when 
you are about to receive your degrees with 
all the rights and privileges thereunto ap- 
pertaining, when you are the object of a 
vast amount of pride on the part of your 
parents, your friends, and that one whom 
you most want to impress, I should like to 
speak to you briefly on a subject which 
really is a very old one, but of which we seem 
to hear more and more of late, and that is, 
“The Equality of Men.” 

In the latter part of the 18th century there 
emerged the doctrine of the equality of men. 
The motto of the French Revolution was 
“Liberté Egalité, Fraternité”; and the 33- 
year-old Jefferson began the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence 
with the statement, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal.” Jefferson did not explain with great 
clarity and precision just how or in what 
Way men were created equal, but. perhaps 
some of his meaning may be divined from 
the remainder of the sentence which is 
“that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Prof. Dumas Malone, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in the second volume of his 
life of Jefferson, stated that it was equality 
in rights, the equality of all men before the 
law, rather than equality of economic and 
— cona.i'on which Jefferson considered 

Cc. 

During the middle of the 19th century 
there was great discussion about the equality 
or the inequality of men in connection with 
the issue of slavery. This was one of the 
principal subjects of the seven Lincoln. 
Douglas debates which took place between 
August 21 and October 15, 1858. And one 
of the results of that great struggle which 
occurred between 1861 and 1865 was that one 
section of our population became a little 
more equal in some respects than it had been 
at the outbreak of the war. 

In the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka, Kans., handed down on May 17, 
1954, the decision was that separate but equal 
facilities were really not equal, and the im- 
plication was that the use of separate facili- 
ties tended to make those who were equal 
perhaps a little less equal. 

At the commencement exercises of New 
York University on June 10 of last year, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of these 
United States gave the commencement ad- 
dress. During the course of this he said, 
“The central significance of our American 
Government is that for the first time in man’s 
history practical political form was given 
through our free institutions to the concep- 
tion that all men are by right equal.” 

As followers of Jesus Christ, we know that 
all men are equal in the eyes of God for it is 
written in the 28th verse of the 3d chapter of 
the Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to the 
Galatians: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” 

It is quite apparent, however, that from 
the viewpoint of physical, mental, and moral 
qualities men are not équal. They are quite 
dissimilar. Men are not equal in size, weight, 
strength, dexterity, and swiftness. Those 
men who comprise the track team of this 
college are there because they are superior 
individuals in their respective specialties. 
In the Olympic games which will be held in 
Rome this summer, through competition the 
foremost track and field athletes in the world 
will become known. Men are not equal in 
physical characteristics. 


June 20 
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We do have some means, however imperfect 
they may be, of measuring a man’s intelli- 
gence, or his ability to learn. At West Point 
and Annapolis, at the end of each academic 
year, as a result of the marking system in 
which a man’s knowledge and reasoning 
ability are determined objectively, the men 
in the graduating class are racked up from 
the anchor man at the bottom, man by man, 
to the cadet or midshipman who receives 
first honors. Here at Presbyterian College 
those who excel academically are elected to 
membership in your scholastic society, Sigma 
Kappa Alpha. There are differences in a 
man’s intelligence, or in his abilty to learn. 
Who has equalled Shakespeare in writing 
sonnets, the illustrious Dr. Samuel Johnson 
in the art of conversation, or Einstein in 
abstract mathematical reasoning? 

If we had some ingenious way in which 
a scale of increasing temptation could be 
devised, we would find that men are dissim- 
ilar in their ability to withstand temptation 
and to observe moral lat's. And it is to 
be noted that even men generally held to 
be good, sometimes fall from the straight 
and narrow. It is written in the 11th chap- 
ter of II Samuel that David had Joab place 
Uriah the Hittite in the forefront of the 
hottest battle that he might be killed. Uriah 
was killed, and David took his wife, and she 
bare him a son, and it is written in the 
27th verse of the 11th chapter of II Samuel 
that the Lord was displeased. Judas be- 
trayed Jesus Christ, and Peter denied Him 
three times. Men are different in their abil- 
ities to withstand temptation. 

It is said that men are equal under the 
law. Yet in but very few States today are 
local laws upheld or enforced when there 
is a labor dispute. In the steel strike which 
took place last fall, it was reported that 200 
supervisors of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., of the Hazelwood plant near Pittsburgh, 
were stuck in the plant because the strikers 
would not agree to let them back in if they 
did go out. The union arrogated to itself 
the right to prevent employees from en- 
tering a plant, and the police force did 
nothing. Scarcely a day passes but that we 
read of a similar incident. 

Late last summer there was a teamsters’ 
strike in San Francisco. Although enjoined 
by a restraining court order, striking team- 
sters continued to interfere with truck move- 
ments, with interstate commerce no less, 
into San Francisco. A court order was ig- 
nored in Little Rock, and the President sent 
the United States Army in. What happened 
in San Francisco? Essentially nothing. 
Where is the law? Where is equality under 
the law? Mass picketing, rioting, dynamit- 
ing, automobile wrecking, and intimidation 
of would-be workers and their families with- 
out any effective action by those sworn to 
uphold the law are too common in connec- 
tion with labor disputes to bear repeating. 

In his essay “On Liberty,” published in 
1859, John Stuart Mill stated that all the 
political changes of the age tend to raise 
the low, and to lower the high, and the 
political changes of this age are certainly 
no different. The poet Robert Frost, in tes- 
timony before a Senate subcommittee not 
long ago, said everybody comes down to 
Washington to get declared equal to some- 
body else, and he wanted poets declared 
equal to big business. This was a face- 
tious remark, of course, but it has been my 
observation the Federal Government, espe- 
cially since and beginning with the first 
administration of F. D. Roosevelt, has made 
the leveling or equalizing of men in mat- 
ters financial and social a part of its funda- 
mental policy. This has been the case de- 
Bpite the efforts ot the contrary of some 
of our own Senators and Representatives, 
among whom the very able and distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, who is, at this 
moment, the newest of your alumni, has 
been one of the most active, 
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A number of immunities have been built 
into our labor laws during the past genera- 
tion to free labor unions from those codes 
of corduct which bind the rest of us so as 
to enable their members to obtain a larger 
share of the national output. Under our 
various farm laws, the Federal Government 
has taken money from the general funds, 
and in the form of price supports has passed 
it along to those who raise certain speci- 
fied crops. This subsidization of the farmer 
has brought about a condition of Govern- 
ment ownership of cotton, corn, wheat, and 
tobacco which is nothing short of ridicu- 
lous. 

Of course, where the leveling effect of the 
actions of the Federal Government is felt 
most strongly is in the income tax structure. 
We have been accustomed to think of our 
economic system as a free enterprise system 
in which reward is proportionate to accom- 
plishment, and accomplishment is achieved 
as a result of competition with others. But 
in our zeal to equalize people, we have got- 
ten away from the idea of properly rewarding 
the man who does the best job. 

If one of you graduates has superior en- 
ergy and ability so he produces five times 
as much as a man with much less energy 
and ability, you would assume that the ex- 
traordinary producer would get five times 
the reward. But no—our tax system is de- 
signed to prevent this. It is the essence 
of our progressive tax system to penalize 
you precisely for your ability to produce 
more, and thereby to earn more. 

In the McKinsey Foundation lectures de- 
livered at Columbia University year before 
last, Crawford Greenewalt, of the Du Pont 
Co., said, “The admiration of the American 
people for achievement in any field is obvi- 
ous and cannot be gainsaid.” But, “When 
the rewards of achievement ere paid in dol- 
lars rather than in honors or cheers, we 
say ‘No, no,’ and tax most of them away. 
We admire success, but penalize the suc- 
cessful; we admire talent, but penalize the 
talented; we admire initiative, but penalize 
the initiator; we admire leadership, but pe- 
nalize the leaders.” 

The financial processes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment extend beyond the income tax to 
other measures which work toward the ob- 
jective of equalizing men financially. We 
level; we equalize; and by this very process 
we tend to destroy those things which make 
for real progress in our country. With this 
equalizing process, the able and diligent man 
feels he is getting a shabby deal, and the 
incentive to exert and apply his superior abil- 
ity tends to disappear. 

The leveling of men in a social sense, using 
the term “social” broadly, is most manifest, 
of course, in the school integration decisions 
of the Supreme Court; examples, it seems 
to me, of judge-made law at its worst. That 
one day school segregation could be legal, 
and 24 hours later it could be illegal, with- 
out act of Congress, or without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and in the face 
of clear and explicit language of the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution, does not 
comport with what I conceive to be the sys- 
tem of government entered into when the 
delegates of South Carolina ratified the Fed- 
eral Constitution in Charleston on May 23, 
1788. 


The whole tendency of our times is to 
cherish and take care of the mediocre and 
ineffectual, and to penalize those who are 
able and who possess the habit of accom- 
plishment. All of this has brought about 
a feeling of irresponsibility among a great 
many, and, in my opinion, a lowering of the 
standard of honest workmanship. The new 
cars which constantly have to be adjusted, 
the appliances which are not right, the 
waiters who don’t serve, the long coffee 
breaks, low manufacturing efficiencies with 
low yields and high waste are common ex- 
periences. 






answer to this is that each of you should 
strive to become more unequal; you should 
strive to become more uncommon; you 
should strive for excellence in all that you 
are and do. It was in 1948 that Herbert 
Hoover said: “The great human advances 
have not been brought about by mediocre 
men and women. They have been brought 
about. by distinctly umcommon men and 
women with vital sparks of leadership.” 

The very fact that you men and women 
are here today, garbed in an academic cos- 
tume which stems from medieval times, is 
an outward and visible manifestation of the 
fact that you are already unequal, that you 
are already uncommon, but what I urge you 
most strongly to do at this time, which is 
really but the beginning of your adult lives, 
is constantly to endeavor to become more un- 
equal, to strive for excellence. 

And you may raise the question: Why 
should I extend or exert myself? Why 
should I not simply work from 9 until 5, 
5 days a week, watch television in the eve- 
ning, play golf or cards, or go driving or 
fishing on Saturday and Sunday? And 
while there are many answers to this ques- 
tion, I shall give you two. In the first place, 
with conditions as they exist in this world 
today, it seems quite probable that your 
survival, the survival of your families, the 
survival of our country is dependent upon 
the degree of excellence which we as a Na- 
tion cultivate. Dr. James Killian, chairman 
of the corporation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and a native of 
Blacksburg, S.C., when he was special assist- 
ant to the President for science and tech- 
nology, said that some aspects of American 
education have deteriorated despite the chal- 
lenge of Soviet science. And the answer, he 
said, lies in bold and large-scale efforts to 
raise American intellectual standards to a 
level adequate to meet the challenge of the 
times, This goal, as applied to our col- 
leges. and universities, cannot be isolated 
from the quality of our inteliectual life gen- 
erally. What we really must be concerned 
with is the importance which the American 
people accord to the factor of excellence in 
our society, and it is to this factor that I 
ask you to turn your thoughts today. 

When it was announced on the afternoon 
of Friday, October 4, 1957, that the scientists 
and engineers of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics had put a satellite in orbit 
around the earth, our entire country was 
amazed and astounded. The common con- 
ception of the Russians had been that they 
were a generally illiterate, uneducated group 
cf peoples, without the innate capacity, the 
body of learned instructors, or the physical 
facilities requisite and necessary for a com- 
prehensive educational system, Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


Adm. Hyman C. Rickover, in a report on 
Russia before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives last 
August, as a result of a visit to that country 
and to Poland, during which he made a 
special study of the educational systems of 
those countries, stated the real race we are 
in with communism is to see whose educa- 
tional system best prepares youth for the 
world of modern science and technology. 
The evidence is very clear that graduates of 
the Russian 10-year schools are much more 
thoroughly, intensively, and comprehensively 
educated than are the graduates of our 12- 
year school systems, and that there are more 
of them. It is estimated graduates of Rus- 
sian secondary schools are about 2 years 
more advanced than are the graduates of our 
high schools who have taken the college 
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preparatory course. In 1957 the Russians 
had 1,475,000 scientific and professional peo- 
ple, at which time we had 1,330,000. More- 
over, in the scientific and technical fields, 30 
percent of the Russians hold degrees that are 
higher than our own, degrees which corre- 
spond roughly to our doctorate of philosophy. 

The significance of this to you men and 
women who will be graduated today is that 
in whatever field of endeavor you decide to 
go, it behcoves you to continue to study, to 
learn, to prepare yourselves, to strive for 
excellence. This thirst of the Russian people 
for knowledge, the avidity with which they 
go about acquiring it, their success in achiev- 
ing professional competence, and the uses 
to which their advanced scientific and tech- 
nological abilities are being put are things 
which should motivate us most strongly in 
this direction. 

Mr. Charles G. Mortimer, chairman of the 
board of the General Foods Corp., went to 
Russia last year in connection with the 
American National Exposition in Moscow. 
The second day he was there, he dictated 
this note into a portable dictating machine 
he had brought along with him: “It seems 
to me I have discovered the secret weapon 
of the Soviets. It is no secret at all. Quite 
the contrary: it is the universal willingness 
and desire to work primarily for the sake of 
achievement. Everyone takes pride in work- 
ing and in doing it well.” And we, remem- 
bering Premier Khrushchev's remarks, “We 
will bury you,” must do even more. 

The second answer I shall give you is that 
the fullest, deepest, richest, most gratifying, 
and most rewarding sense of satisfaction 
which can come to you as an individual will 
come as a result of your having made an un- 
common effort, of your having done your 
very best in your work. Emerson, many 
years ago, in- his essay, “Self Reliance,” 
wrote: “A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and done his 
best, but what he has said or done otherwise 
shall give him no peace.” 

Most human beings have, to some extent 
at least, a feeling of inadequacy, and of in- 
security. One of the most effective reme- 
dies for these psychological disturbances, it 
seems to me, is the conscious realization you 
have exerted all your faculties and capabili- 
ties to the full, and that you have accom- 
plished the desired result in splendid fashion. 

For doing our best and for striving for 
excellence we have an adjuration in both the 
Old and New Testaments. The preacher said 
in the 10th verse of the 9th chapter of Ec- 
clesiastes, ““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might—”; and in the 4ist 
verse of the 5th chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, it is written, “And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.” 

In February of 1941, Dr. William E. Wick- 
enden, a distinguished engineer and presi- 
dent of what is now Case Institute in Cleve- 
land, took this verse from the Sermon on 
the Mount as the theme of an address before 
the Engineering Institute in Canada. And 
in this Dr. Wickenden said that every calling 
has its mile of compulsion, its daily round 
of tasks and duties, its standard of honest 
craftsmanship, but that beyond that lies the 
mile of volut: effort, where men strive 
for excellence, give unrequited service for 
the common good, and seek to invest their 
work with a wide and enduring significance. 
It is the extra mile; the added effort, the 
fullest exertion which produces excellence. 

One of the great Confederate victories dur- 
ing the War for Southern Independence was 
won at Chancellorsville on May 1 and 2, 
1863, when Lee divided his army, and sent 


an overwhelming victory, and drove the Fed- 
erals back across the Potomac, it was at tre- 
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mendous cost, since Jackson, that staunch 
and noble Presbyterian, was shot at dusk 
by mistake by his own men, and died of 
pneumonia 9 days later. . 

General Lee, realizing he must carry the 
war to the North, brought his men, inspirited 
and inspired by success, to Pennsylvania. 
During the fighting of the first day of the 
battle of Gettysburg, on July 1, 1863, Dor- 
sey Pender’s division of North Carolinians 
was sent by A. P. Hill to clear Seminary 
Ridge. They cleared Seminary Ridge. And 
Freeman tells us it was done with the fierce 
might which always made Pender’s charges 
terrifying. The courage, the resolution, the 
determination, the indomitable spirit of 
those men was demonstrated by the color- 
bearer of the Thirteenth North Carolina, A 
projectile almost tore this boy’s right arm 
from its socket. Scarcely pausing, he grasped 
the flagstaff with his left hand and con- 
tinued to press on with the, cry, “Forward; 
forward.” 

As you go out from these commencement 
exercises today, may you go forward with 
resolution and determination to become un- 
equal, to become uncommon men and 
women, and as you go, may God be with you 
in all that you do. 





From Where I Stand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I would 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the inaugural address en- 
titled “From Where I Stand,” made by 
my good friend and fellow Oklahoman, 
Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, of Oklahoma City, 
the new president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an organiza- 
tion composed of 11 million women in 
the United States and in 60 foreign 
countries and territories. 

I heard Mrs. Ozbirn give this address 
Friday evening, June 17, at the Shera- 
ton. Park Hotel. I was stirred by her 
words of vision and challenge, pointing 
to a magnificent effort for better under- 
standing and friendship among the peo- 
ples of the world, beginning in this hem- 
isphere. Under the leadership of this 
able and forceful Oklahoma woman, I 
am sure that the great organization of 
women will be an effective force in be- 
half of world peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Prom WHERE I STAND 
(Address by Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, Oklahoma 

City, Okla., president, General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs, June 17, 1960, Washing- 

ton, D.C.) 

Madam Chairman, esteemed friends, and 
dear family, this moment is a many splen- 
dored one—challenging, inspiring, and his- 
toric. 

You have just conferred upon me the 

honor that is within your power— 


me with the greatest gift of responsibility 
that can come to any woman through elec- 
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tion to office, exceedable only, perhaps, when 
@ woman is elected a Vice President of the 
United States. : 

As your president, you have designated 
me the leader of the most far-reaching 
group of organized women in the world— 
truly an empire on which the sun never 
sets—with its roots firmly planted in this 
Nation and its branches reaching into 50 
foreign countries and territories. 

Although I am grateful to you for the 
honor you have bestowed upon me, I hasten 
to say that I am cognizant of the great chal- 
lenge facing me. Not only the challenge of 
leading an organization of millions of wom- 
en, but the challenge of our way of life, yes— 
even to the existence of life itself on this 
planet. 

This is an inspiring occasion. What could 
be more exhilarating, than from where I 
stand tonight, to look out over this magnifi- 
cent audience—women assembled here from 
the length and breadth of this organiza- 
tion—and all dedicated to the same noble 
purpose—to build a better way of life? 

What could be more gratifying than to be 
surrounded, as I am, by my devoted club- 
women and friends from my home State— 
Oklahoma? And what could be more heart- 
ening than to have the members of my pre- 
cious family sharing this platform with me 
tonight? 

And to you, my predecessors, several of 
whom honor me with your presence, with 
each of whom I have had the golden oppor- 
tunity to serve, I salute you and pay a 
tribute of gratitude for your more than 
ordinary vision and courage that gives to 
us, today, our present heritage—rich, inde- 
scribable, and infinite. 

Ours is a tradition of statesmanship and 
foresight we are solemnly obligated to per- 
petuate. 

It has been tradition with us to exercise 
vision, wisdom, and concentrated effort to- 
ward those objectives which we view as neces- 
sary to the welfare of our country. 

Over and over again, our plans have 
spanned decades—clearing paths for genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

The general federation worked for inter- 
national good will and understanding ina 
period when our country was steeped in the 
philosophy of isolationism. Our clubwomen 
have never made the mistake of ignoring our 
neighbor because it was too much trouble 
to try to understand him. 

Need I remind us that as early as 1896, the 
general federation was agitating for a bill 
in Congress that would provide for the set- 
tlement of our international problems 
around a peace table? And it was altogether 
fitting that the United Nations—our great 
international organization, dedicated to the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and the pro- 
motion of peace—had among its founding 
participants a former president of the gen- 
eral federation. 

The Federation has always been highly 
sensitive to ways and means of keeping our 
Nation strong and free. Thirty-six years 
ago, the Federation recognized the need for 
more scientists in a resolution which ex- 
pressed concern about the shortage of scien- 
tists in our country, and supported the en- 
couragement of promising students and the 
recruitment of able science teachers. This 
resolution was reaffirmed 4 years ago—a year 
before the twinkle of Russia’s pioneer man- 
made star—the first sputnik—awakened @ 
drowsy America to the importance of & 
stepped-up program of nuclear science for 
its very survival—an awakening that today 
significantly gives the United States an over- 
all advantage in nuclear ability. 

Yes; this is a historic moment—uniquely 
so. With the beginning of this administra- 


tion, we begin a new decade—the 10 years 
that could well be the most exciting of the 
100,000 that man has inhabited this planet. 











1960 


As we plunge into the “soaring sixties”— 
and what could well be the “sobering sixties 
of great decisions’—never before have our 
opportunities been greater, never before have 
our challenges loomed quite so large as in 
this most demanding of all decades. 

With the boundaries of space, through 
the ingenuity of men, slipping away with 
astonishing rapidity—-when far is near—we 
look in amazement upon the world of today. 

We are surrounded by material “wealth, 
and suffused in luxuries undreamed of a 
half century ago. The rich, warm atmos- 
phere of prosperity is ours. Even now 4 
historic moment of economic well-being is 
being recorded in our Naticn. For the first 
time, the American economy is edging above 
the half-trillion mark. 

It is difficult to believe that “trillion” in 
the sixties will become a working part of 
our vocabularies, just as “billion” astonished, 
awed, and then became commonplace in the 
forties and fifties. 

All of this and more—and yet at no time 
in the history of our country has our way 


of life been on trial as it is at this moment. 


Throw your mind, momentarily, as it were, 
around the world, and what do you find? 
Two nations—representing two ideologies— 
in a life and death struggie for the minds of 
men. 

The United States of America on the 
right, a Christian nation—a freedom-loving 
nation—a democracy—that believes in and 
respects the right and the dignity of the 
individual. A nation of free self-government 
of and by the people—and God help us keep 
it so—with free enterprise the American 
way. Yes, a Nation that has a glorious 
record of standing in the brillance of its own 
integrity. 

On the Ieft—Communist Russia—a godless 
nation, a government-controlled nation— 
with no respect for freedom or the dignity of 
the individual and whose sole aim is world 
domination. 

Yes, the current threat to democracy is 
genuine and ominous. 

What can we do about it? Ours is a call 
to action—to mobilize the woman power of 
the General Federation in a dynamic pro- 

of “Responsible, Responsive Citizen- 
ship” in all affairs of public interest and 
concern. Beginning where? With you, in 
your community—the action point of de- 
mocracy. There it is made and there it will 
be kept. 

As your leader for the next 2 years, 
I appeal to you to reexamine, to reevaluate 
the organizational structure of the federa- 
tion, its programs and its projects—and ex- 
pediently make adjustments on all fronts 
to meet the needs and the demands of this 
day. It is a time when clubwomen must 
lay aside old rules and customs and unite 
in giving their best efforts to meet present 
challenges. 


If at this moment I could wave a magic 
wand throughout the realm of this organ- 
ization and my wish be granted, it would be 
that we promptly discard the old method 
of programing, and that every‘club would 
become a “roundtable” discussion group, 
with imaginatively planned forums, where 
clubwomen meet to study and engage in 
free discussion. Do away with the one 
speaker method. Clubwomen want both 
sides of the question presented and plenty 
of time allowed for questions and answers. 
Develop a “new town hall” in every club, 
Open wide the doors, invite the interested 
people of your community and extend them 
the privilege to take a part in the discus- 
sions, as well as listen. 

So strong is my conviction that it is our 
responsibility to develop and encourage cit- 
izenship responsibility and not in some com- 
fortable future but right now, that in sup- 
port of. this conviction—and with the as- 
Sistance of the department of adult edu- 
cation at the University of Oklahoma, a 
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questionnaire, accompanied by a letter over 
my signature, was sent to the Governor and 
the senior U.S. Senator of each State—and 
to the president of each State university— 
with the request that each list what he or 
she considered the most vital issues before 
the public today. The response has been 
most gratifying and each response has in- 
dicated careful and studied thinking—and, 
I might add, sfrong commendation to the 
general federation for assuming the respon- 
sibility to know the problems and issues of 
public affairs, followed by suitable action. 
Many requested to be placed on our mailing 
list, stating that such study “could be most 
helpful in furnishing guide lines for gov- 
ernmental study.” 

At the State presidents’ briefing confer- 
ence tomorrow, the replies will be evaluated 
in relationship to setting into motion the 
public issues study program as a part of 
helping to solve today’s problems—before 
they become the crises of tomorrow—and to 
aid in developing personal — responsi- 
bility. 

A program-of action of this magnitude 
highly indicates an enlarged legislative pro- 
gram and plans are now in the ee to 
meet this need. 

I am deeply persuaded that one of the 
greatest contributions this organization can 
make in the effort to help solve some of our 
national needs is the immense proliferation 
of action through dedicated and informed 
women—acting on a voluntary basis—for 
this is the core and strength of the Gen- 
eral Federation. As an illustration, we can- 
not turn all the jobs of true welfare over to 
government, and this list could be added io. 
We must solve as many of these as possible 
on the voluntary level; It is apparent, using 
the General Federation, with our vast mem- 
bership in this country, as an example, that 
we women appreciate and understand the 
value of voluntary action. This is the es- 
sence of responsible citizenship and the 
basis for democracy, 


It is also my conviction that we must 
direct our attention to the business of 
strengthening our own organization, This 
is our first allegiance. We must keep a 
strong sense of purpose—the life in an or- 
ganization. Recapture—revitalize our role 
of leadership by accommodating the power 
we do possess with our willingness to use it. 
Make all our programs in the name and in 
the right of the General Federation. The 
time has come when we need to call a halt 
to the cooperating and fund raising trend 
that is dissipating our energies, time and 
talent. Projects, yes; but limited to those 
that serve as an important tool for the im- 
plementation of our own programs, whether 
they be at the community and State level— 
or national and international in scope. 


Now on the broader front: Undoubtedly 
the issue of greatest concern is that of in- 
suring a basis for a just and durable peace, 
which involves greater international under- 
standing. It is common knowledge that 
while we have been concentrating on Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—we have lost friends in 
this hemisphere. Therefore, the attention, 
the activities and the international em- 
phasis of this administration will be turned 
toward the Western Hemisphere—the bul- 
wark of democracy. 


We are aware that the heritage of a long 
history of harmonious Canadian-American 
relations is being eroded away and primarily 
because of America’s thoughtlessness and 
unconcern. All too few Americans are aware 
of this, largely because they know s0 little 
about actual Canada itself. The average 
American knows more about Europe's prob- 
lems than he does of our neighbor north 
of the 49th parallel. We need Canada’s 
friendship, support and raw materials. 


Canada has one of the world’s highest stand- 
ards of living, a literate and progressive 
citizenry—and a booming economy. Physi- 
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cally she stands between the United States 
and the Soviet Union on air 
routes. In the field of diplomacy, she helps 
to interpret the United States to Common- 
wealth neutrals like India, And more trade 
flows on the Great Lakes every day than 
through the Suez and Panama Canals com- 
bined. In recognition that this easy-going 
relationship must end and because we desire 
to keep a good neighbor and to be a good 
neighbor, it is with keen anticipation that 
we will have the stimulating personal~con- 
tact with the Canadian Council of Women’s 
Clubs and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs participating in a 3-day 
seminar, September 30 through October 2, 
preceded by our own fall board of directors 
meeting. Both meetings to be in Montreal, 
and with the members of the board of di- 
rectors making a valuable contribution in 
developing a better understanding and 
strengthening the bonds of friendship. 

In further support of our Western Hemi- 
sphere solidarity program, immediately fol- 
lowing the General Federation Convention, 
June 5 through 10, 1961, at Miami Beach, 
Fla., our international convention will be 
held in Rio de Janeiro, followed by a series 
of seminars in other Latin American coun- 
tries, based on the subject of “Participation 
of Women in Public Affairs.” 

Why Latin America? Proximity alone pro- 
vides sufficient reason for us to be especially 
interested in our Latin American neighbors 
to the South. In addition to proximity, there 
is the very important fact of our economic 
interdependence. Our trade and investments 
in the Americas, including Canada, are 
greater than for all the rest of the world put 
together. During the past few years the 
United States has annually received one- 
third of its total imports from Latin America 
and—at the same time—has shipped one- 
fourth of its exports to that area. 

United States involvement with Latin 
America is made even greater by the fact of 
the Cold War. We cannot afford to treat 
our southern neighbors with the casualness 
of the recent past. As one authority has put 
it, “We cannot win the cold war in Latin 
America, but we can lose it there.” 

These things and more bind us together 
so strongly that a common effort to build 
the Western Hemisphere a true bulwark of 
peace and democracy seems both necessary 
and inevitable. 

And those with whom we have advised in 
the State Department highly commended the 
General Federation for its choice of inter- 
national emphasis these two. years—and are 
lending full support in a on and im- 
plementing seminars both in Canada and 
Latin America. 

And now we are faced with an immediate 
public issue of serious importance and im- 
port—a national election. The time has 
come when we should discard the outmoded 
idea that we are a nonpolitical organiza- 
tion, because we are not. We are a bipartisan 
organization. Politics today is every one’s 
business. We are obligated as responsible 
citizens to know the issues, the principles 
involved and the character of the men and 
women who are seeking public office. 

How much do Americans care about their 
free government? Judging by our voting 
record, many of us care less than we should. 
Make your first concern this year’s election. 
I appeal to all of you, as representatives of 
your clubs and State federations—to imme- 
diately set into motion an intensive program 
in your communities designed to arouse your 
citizens from their apathetic indifference. 

It is not too much to say that the fate of 
this era, in these perilous times, could well 
be determined by the next election—for much 
of our survival depends on the leadership 
of this Nation. 

Who's decade will it be? The answer could 
well be found in the words of the purpose 
of this administration, “Responsible, respon- 
sive citizenship for survival.” 
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This moment, together, we pick up the pen 
to write the history of the General tion 


in the first 2 years of this exciting demanding 
decade. Ours is the challenge to write our 
most significant record. 


What will the answer be? It is within you. 
As you will it, so will it be. 

And this our benediction would be: 

“Blessed is that nation whose God is the 
Lord, for where the spirit of God is, there is 
liberty.” 





Cloudy Defense Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily News-Miner 
published a front-page editorial on June 
14 concerning the military defense of 
Alaska and the other States to the south. 
It evaluates a pattern of contradiction in 

_high-level policy which preceded the re- 

moval of the 449th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron from the first line of national 
defense. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial, entitled “Cloudy Defense 
Picture,” he printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cioupy Derense Pictur: 


A study of the numerous Air Force.state- 
Ments, press service news stories and dis- 
patches from our own correspondents in 
Washington concerning the current Alaska 
defense picture leaves us—and we'll wager 
there are others who fee] the same—wonder- 
ing “Just how important is Alaska defense?” 

Back in March of this year, Alaskans were 
told by the Air Force that the 449th Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron based here was to ex- 
changes its F-89 aircraft for F-101B’s—a su- 
perior, more modern faster and more effective 
type of aircraft. There has no hint in this 
announcement that the Air Force consid- 
ered the 449th expendable. The plan to pro- 
vide this unit with greater defensive puneh 
would seem to indicate exactly the opposite. 

Less than 2 months later, however, the sit- 
uation seemed to take a 180-degree turn so 
far as the Air Force was concerned when the 
announcement was made that not only 
would the 449th not get the F-101B’s, but the 
unit was going to be scrapped. 

The reasoning advanced at this time was 
that the move was being made in connec- 
tion with redeployment of America’s de- 
fenses, giving greater emphasis to missile de- 
fenses, which, it was felt, could be based 
more conveniently and more economically in 
the United States. 

Many valid arguments have been advanced 
against this point of view—a point of view 
which apparently was inconsistent with 
Pentagon thinking just a few months back. 

Recently, a partial return to the original 
Air Force evaluation of the importance of 
Alaska was made—a move totally inconsist- 
ent with action to eliminate the 449th in Au- 
gust. 

The Air Force statement carried in today’s 
News-Miner declares that the number of 
F-102 fighter interceptors now stationed in 
Alaska will be increased and that these in- 
terceptors will maintain a continuous air 
defense alert in the Fairbanks area and in 
other areas of Alaska. 
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If a continuous air defense alert is now 
considered vital by the Air Force, why is the 
449th being scrapped? 

Why did the Air Force evaluation of Alas- 
ka’s importance change so radically within 
a few weeks then change back again? 

Why has nothing been said about defend- 
ing with both missiles and aircraft the $300 
million Ballistic Early Warning System sta- 
tion now going up at clear? 

Isn’t it logical to try to intercept Russian 
bombers from Alaska instead of waiting until 
their manned aircraft get over vital targets 
in the heart of the United States? (It is 
true as the Air Force has contended, that 
Alaska is not necessarily the only direct route 
of approach against targets in the United 
States—but it is one of the principal routes. 
Alaskan fighters certainly could appreciably 
blunt the Russian attack and ease the blow 
against the rest of America, and naturally, 
if Alaska’s defenses are stripped, the Rus- 
sians undoubtedly would pick the over- 
Alaska route as the best possible one for 
their offensive.) - 

This military maxim still holds true: The 
farther away from its target that an enemy 
invader is intercepted, the better from a 
standpoint of national security. 

The Air Force policy toward Alaska has not 
been consistent; it has vacillated at least 
three times in the last 3 months. We hope it 
will now solidify on a policy which has much 
support both inside and outside the military; 
the policy of making Alaska strong instead 
of weak; heavily defended instead of highly 
vulnerable. 





What’s Happening to Our Cities? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our fast- 
expanding population—resulting in 
greater business, industrial, and residen- 
tial concentrations, urban expansions, 
and other far-reaching changes in our 
economic life—create the necessity for 
planning ahead effectively. Why? To 
assure that these significant facets of our 
economy are deployed to best serve our 
people. 

The trend toward urbanization par- 
ticularly creates a variety of complex 
problems. These involve the need for 
adequate zoning of business, residential, 
and industrial districts; expansion of 
educational facilities; expansion of 
water, sewage, and other facilities; im- 
proving road, rail, air, and water access 
to and from urban centers; and a variety 
of other complex challenges. 

If the Nation is to best utilize its hu- 
man and natural resources, then we must 
plan effectively to accommodate and 
meet the growing urban-community 
needs for our increasing populace. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative interview with Vic- 
tor Gruen, a nationally recognized au- 
thority on city planning, entitled “What's 
Happening to Our Cities?” 

Refiecting the complexity of the prob- 
lems, as well as proposing solutions for 
more effectively coping with them, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed = the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee iieoak June 16, 1960] 
Wuat’s HaprpENING TO Our CrrTies?—CELLULAR 
ForM oF URBAN PLANNING Is CALLED THE 

ANSWER TO METRO PROBLEM 


. Question. What is the answer to the city’s 
problem? 

Answer. I believe in a new type of metro- 
politan organization which I call the cel. 
lular form of urban planning. 

Question. Would you explain that? 

Answer. This form goes back to the way 
nature builds all her own creations—by 
grouping atoms and molecules in cellular 
fashion, 

Question. How would you apply this cel- 
lular system to a city? 

Answer. By starting from the simplest and 
smallest module—-the human being—build- 
ing up from there to a family unit, then a 
group of family units, and then to a small 
community. 

That might be the basic cellular form in 
the urban environment. A number of such 
cellular forms—or communities—may then 
form a bigger one, which may be a town, 
But each of these cellular forms, or com- 
munities, should remain as a definite unit, 
and should not flow into the others. 

Question. How would you keep the com- 
munities apart? 

Answer. I feel that in our cities of the 
future we should arrange green spaces and 
separations between each one of the cellular 
forms, and should not allow our cities to be 
converted into the endless, amorphous, sub- 
urban deserts which we see today crawling. 
over the entire countryside. 

Question. Then how are these communities 
linked to form a city? 

Answer. Cells, clusters of cells, constella- 
tions of such clusters, form a planetary sys- 
tem revolving, in their activities, around a 
powerful solar body in the form of the metro- 
politan core. In this core, the highest ex- 
pressions of the economic, cultural, social, 
and work life are represented. 

Question. Would we have to rebuild cities 
from scratch to develop this cellular system? 

Answer. That is not necessary. We could 
convert the present pattern of our cities 
with comparatively little effort into the kind 
of pattern I am talking about. We could 
do it by using tools at our disposal which 
we are now misusing. 

Question. Such as? 

Answer. One of the best means for the 
purpose are the freeways, highways, park- 
ways, and so on that we are building today. 
The trouble is that now we are building them 
from a strictly engineering point of view— 
simply to connect two points of nonexistent 
interest in the shortest possible manner. 

In building freeways today we are dis- 
rupting existing communities, often cutting 
them apart, cutting off homes from their 
schools or from their shopping centers. 

Question. What should be done with these — 
freeways? — 

Answer. We should use them to encircle 
the various cells of which I spoke—these 
clusters of human activities. 

Question. We’ve been hearing a lot lately 
about the “downtowr. mall.” Is this a part 
of your ceilular pattein? 

Answer. Yes. It is definitely a part of it, 
I am frequently refsrred to in the press as 
the “father of the mal.” 

Though I do not- want to shirk my pa- 
ternal responsibiltties, I must say that I am 
@ little concerned about the kid. I believe 
that many mistakes are being made in its — 
upbringing. The mall will be a success only 
when it grows up normally and organically, 

Many mall experiments which are now 
going on-—and I have heard about 50 such 
experimental malis—are like p.ecocious 
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children, Because it is dramatic to take all 
traffic out of Main Street and grow trees and 
bushes there, it has publicity value, it makes 
newspaper headlines and it therefore is used 
as a promotional device. 

But a mall is only a part of the whole pat- 
tern. The question is: How essential a part 
is it, and when should it be brought into 
execution? 

Question. What is wrong with the mall? 

Answer. The mall will be effective only 
if other things have been done first. Ob- 
viously, if we close up one of our main down- 
town streets to create a mall, then the auto- 
biles that formerly used that street will 
have to go somewhere else. That means 
we just add congestion on other streets. 
The trouble with our downtown areas is 
not merely that they don’t have green spaces 
and trees and flowerbeds. The main trouble, 
as I pointed out, is that it is so hard to get 
to the downtown area, hard to park once 
you get there, and then so hard to move 
around after you park. So just by creating 
@ mall and planting grass in it, you haven’t 
really solved an awful lot. 

Question. What should a city do first? 

Answer. Before you can afford to build 
a mall, you have to arrange for better acces- 
sibility to downtown areas by both private 
and public transportation. 

You have to provide some kind of “re- 
tainer basin” for the traffic which flows in 
from all sides. I usually propose doing this 
by having loop roads encircling the core area 
and, immediately adjoining these loop 
roads, storage space for private automobiles 
and terminals for public transportation. 

Question. Who is going to pay for all this? 
Isn’t it true that the people with higher in- 
comes are moving out of cities, into the 
suburbs? 

Answer. That is not entirely true. In fact, 
we can observe today the beginning of a 
return to the city of such people. 

I have recently heard some interesting fig- 
ures that indicate a comeback for city apart- 
ments. This may be partly explained by the 
fact that commuting has become so much of 
a nuisance. Land has grown more expensive. 
It is hard to find help to tend suburban 
lawns and gardens. Provision of public 
services such as sewage, roads, power, water, 
schools, is becoming more costly as the 
spreading continues. The detached house is 
growing out of the reach of more and more 
people. 

So I would predict that we will see a re- 
versal of the flow, and that the refugees who 
have left in the last 20 years will come 
flooding back toward the center of the cities. 

Question. Are public funds available? 

Answer. We have a number of very prac- 
tical tools for reshaping our cities, and one 
of the most important is the Federal re- 
development and renewal program. In the 
beginning, this was merely a slum clear- 
ance pro7vram and was concerned only with 
residenc Evez. with that limitation, it 
helped do. ‘own areas considerably, because 
it converts %* slums which surround our 
city centers to middle income housing. 

Lately, th \ gh some changes and modifi- 
cations in th aw, it has become possible to 
apply urban renewal to commercial areas in 
the downtown sections, 


Now it is possible for a community to re- 
ceive funds from the Government to draw 
up @ plan. The bulldozer approach is not 
necessarily the correct one. 


It may »e that renewal, rather than rede- 
velopment, is the answer. Buildings that 
are beyond redemption may be condemned 
while those that are still in good condition 
may be left standing. With the Federal and 
State Governments putting up three-quar- 
ters of the money, the city can demolish the 
old buildings, put in new sewers and new 
utilities, then turn the area over to private 
developers for renewal. 
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Question. Is the rebuilding of downtown 
areas actually being done in some cities? 

Answer. We are working now on a number 
of such projects in downtown centers. We 
are doing one in Stamford, Conn., and an- 
other in Paterson, N.J. 

One project that is unusual and probably 
the furthest advanced is that which is tak- 
ing place in Rochester, N.Y. There the re- 
development is being done by private enter- 
prise. 

Question. How did this come about in 
Rochester? 

Answer. Here we had a case of two down- 
town department stores that ¢ame to us, I 
believe, 3 years ago and said: “We're finding 
ourselves in quite a quandary. Business 
downtown is retrogressive. We have consid- 
ered opening branch stores, as some of our 
competitors are doing. In fact, we each have 
one branch store. But we are not very happy 
with them. We believe Rochester is not a 
big enough city for regional shopping centers 
with department store branches. What do 
you think?” 

I replied: “Gentlemen, you're absolutely 
right.” . 

They said: “Do you believe there is a 
chance to do something about the downtown 
area? We love our town and would rather 
spend our money to give it new life than 
drain the money off into the suburbs.” 

I told them: “I think there is something 
you can do, especially since your city has 
already taken a nufhber of steps in the right 
direction.” 

Question. What has the city of Rochester 
done? 

Answer. Rochester is building a loop road, 
which I have mentioned, as one of the im- 
portant ingredients in city replanning. It is 
about half completed and the other half 
should be completed in 2 or 3 years: 

The city is also building a new civic cen- 
ter, which is important because it creates 
greater civic pride and interest. 

Rochester has a very progressive adminis- 
tration which is giving thought to changes 
in the whole traffic pattern and has built a 
number of city-owned parking garages along 
the edge of the downtown area. 

Question. How big is this Midtown Plaza? 

Answer. There are about 8 or 9 acres of 
land involved. The Midtown Plaza is a 
fusion of existing structures and new ones. 
The existing ones are the two department 
stores and a hotel. The new ones are stores, 
auditoriums, coffeeshops, restaurants, and 
so on, and an 18-story office building of 
which the top 4 floors are occupied by a 
new hotel. 

Underneath this complex is arranged a 
2,000-car garage on three levels. All the 
stores, the hotel, and the office building can 
be reached on two merchandising levels 
from an air-conditioned, landscaped pedes- 
trian mall two stories high. People can 
reach the mall by escalator from the garages. 

Question. What does the city of Rochester 
contribute to this? 

Answer. The city pays for the parking 
garage. But the city had already promised 
to build a garage anyway, and by getting the 
underground rights from the owners of the 
property has saved itself immense costs. 
This project shows what can be done by pri- 
vate investment with the cooperation of 
the city. 

Question. How do loop or belt highways 
fit into this picture? How should a city lay 
out its traffic system? 

Answer. Let’s for a moment use an analogy. 
Let’s compare a traffic system with a river 
system. A river starts with little springs 
that flow into brooklets; the brooklets flow 
into creeks, and the creeks into rivers which 
empty into the ocean. 

The traffic river is similar. Small roads 
combine into big roads that merge into high- 
ways that lead into freeways. The trouble 
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is, there's no ocean for the traffic to pour 
into. When it finally arrives in the city it 
finds itself jammed into narrow streets. The 
result is a flood, just as if you dammed a 
river. 

Question. How can you handle this traffic 
flood? : 

Answer. If you want to avoid a traffic flood, 
.you have to provide an ocean. or a retention 
basin. That ocean can take the form of 
broad belt highways which distribute the 
traffic around the most congested areas. 
Multiple deck parking garages, accessible 
directly from the belt highway, are an inte- 
gral part of this retention basin. 

Question. Where does rapid transit come 
in? 

Answer. There must still be public trans- 
portation, semipublic transportation and 
rapid transit. This includes buses, subways, 
taxis, and so on. 

Question. What about the monorail which 
has been talked about a lot in the last few 
years? 

Answer. Iam very much worried about the 
tremendous attraction that names such as 
monorail hold for so many people. Every- 
body talks about the monorail. It sounds 
so modern. Yet, actually, what is a mono- 
rail? It’s just a third avenue “el” on one 
rail, 

It’s just as disturbing to the neighbor- 
hoods through which it passes. 

That doesn’t mean that the monorail does 
not have its place. But I do not think its 
place is within a highly developed urban 
area. It might be used to connect one urban 
area with another. It might be placed above 
riverbeds, or between banks of freeways— 
but not inside our city pattern. 

Question. Is it true that in cities that 
have pretty good rapid transit it is not being 
patronized—that people are still staying with 
their automobiles? 

Answer. No, it is not. ‘There has been 
very little done to improve rapid transporta- 
tion, but where it has been done, it has had 
immediate effect. 

Question. Where has this been done? 

Answer. In Philadelphia, they have done 
something very simple. The city has guaran- 
teed .to the commuter railroads a certain 
minimum income on condition that the fare 
be reduced and the service improved. The 
effect has been that the railroads’ commuter 
traffic has increased to a high degree. . 

Question. What other cities have done any- 
thing about rapid transit? 

Answer. Chicago has built new rapid tran- 
sit lines between the lanes of their new 
efreeways, and these new lines enjoy good 
patronage. Chicago has made it a condition 
that no freeway can be built within the city 

limits which does not give the city free 
right-of-way between the lanes for rapid 
transit. And a wise measure this is, because 
it means that with every mile of freeway 
they also get a mile of rapid transit. 

Question. Are you optimistic that the 
problem will be solved and that the big city 
will be saved? 

Answer. I believe that it must be, and 
therefore that it will be. I am optimistic 
because of the change in thinking, the 
growth of interest in the problem that has 
occurred in the last 5 years. There are so 
many forces moving now that I have no 
doubt that we will see action. 

I also believe that, once the first break- 
through is made in any of the approxi- 
mately 100 cities that are seriously planning 
redevelopment of their downtown areas—as 
soon as one of them succeeds—the idea will 
spread. 

Question. Is there any limit to the size of 
a city that can be rebuilt? How about New 
York, for example? 

Answer. The basic approach is the same. 
The difference is that the very big city cen- 
ter will consist of more cells than a small 
one, 
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Question. Do you visualize the reshaping 
of cities as being done by private capital or 
out of tax revenue? 

Answer. There will be a mixture of those 
two things. Only where the combination of 
private and public action is fully effective 
will we be successful. 

Question. How about rapid transit sys- 
tems? Will they be operated by private 
enterprise or by the city government? 

Answer. I believe that public transporta- 
tion is just as much a public service as the 
police department, the sewage system, the 
schools or the roads. It is in the nature 
of public services that they cannot be suc- 
cessfully operated in the framework of the 
profit motive. 





Decline of Basic Values in Contemporary 
Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 7, James J. Kilpatrick, editor of the 
Richmond News Leader, made an able 
address at a testimonial dinner for Col. 
W. D. Workman in Columbia, S.C. Mr. 
Kilpatrick spoke knowledgeably of the 
basic values which appear to be on the 
wane in contemporary society. His ad- 
dress is well worth the reading for every 
Senator and Congressman, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix to the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


By this time next year, the Southern 
States will be swarming with visitors to our 
salubrious climes by various centennial ob- 
servances marking episodes in the late un- 
pleasantness. Up home, where we often are 
reminded of how the Yankees took Rich- 
mond, our retail merchants are happily 
figuring how Richmond will take the Yan- 
kees. After a hundred years, we are about 
to get a little of our own back. 

This wave of renewed interest in the war 
prompts me to some renewed speculation 
this evening on one of the oldest flights of 
fancy in American history. Suppose, I have 
asked myself, suppose Longstreet had come 
up in time that summer day, and Stuart 
had not been out picking daisies or what- 
ever he was doing when Lee couldn't find 
him, and that Gettysburg had gone the other 
way. Suppose Lee had pulled off the vic- 
tory on which he had pinned such hopes; 
and suppose that Union generals had then 
sued for terms. Suppose, in brief, that the 
South had won. 

This is a fetching theme to brighten an 
idie hour, and though it has its lighter 
aspects it has some serious points worth 
pondering also. 

It is possible, of course, considering the 
stubborniy individualistic mature of the 
southerner in political combat, that the Con- 
federate States of America would themselves 
have seceded one by one from their own 
Southern Union, Such is the fraticidal 
temper of our brotherly love that we will- 
ingly might have sacrificed a southern con- 
stitution—the Atlanta Constitution, that 
is—at some point along the line. There 
have been times in Virginia when some of 
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us willingly would have ceded Arlington 
County back to the District. 

But suppose the Confederate States of 
America had survived as a separate political 
entity. What then? Well, there would have 
been no Reconstruction, of course, or at least 
no Reconstruction as we knew it in Military 
District No. 1. Doubtless President Davis 
would have asked some reparations—for 
enough Union cash to tidy up the Treasury a 
bit—but he was a man of vision and he 
would have taken one long, sober look at 
New York City and said to Mr. Lincoln, keep 
it, sir. He would have thought about Detroit, 
and he would have said, keep that, too. By 
way of reparations, we might have demanded 
as tribute a lifetime supply of Milwaukee 
beer, Maine lobsters, and the apple strudel 
they make in Lancaster, Pa., but there would 
have been nothing greedy in all this. Gen- 
eral Grant would have understood such terms, 

And then we would have settled down, the 
United States of America on one side of the 
Potomac, and the Confederate States of 
America on the other, and we would have 
entered upon those cordial relationships of 
commerce and industry by which, in our own 
times, belligerents become the best of friends. 
And oh, gentlemen, how trade would have 
thrived. Here in the South we are blessed 
with at least three necessities of any proper 
civilization: Beauty queens, bourbon, and 
Flue-cured tobacco. In these essentials of 
human existence, the South stands alone. 
And whenever our late Antagonists threat- 
ened to get restive, we would have slapped 
an embargo on Jack Daniels, Chesterfields, 
and sweet-talking ladies from Mississippi. 
We would have brought ‘em to their knees 
once more. 

It would have been a happy, peaceful, and 
prosperous time. When automobiles were 
invented, we would have had the oil to keep 
up a trade balance. When the time came for 
prohibition, we would have ministered to the 
Union thirst; common humanity would have 
demanded no less. The Confederate States 
of America, we may be certain, would have 
spurned an income tax amendment; we 
would have avoided foreign aid, unless it 
came our way, and year by year our blissful, 
thrifty, and solvent land would have become 
the envy of our brothers and the administra- 
tion of the civilized world. 

Our Constitution, you will recall, provided 
for not only those individual freedoms and 
liberties that were to be expected from the 
sons of Mason, but included many other pro- 
visions that the experienced eye of Southern 
statesmen had viewed as desirable additions 


" to the Constitution of the old Union they 


had left behind. If I might be serious for 
a minute or two, on such a festive occa- 
sion, perhaps you would let me call attention 
to a few of these forgotten provisions. There 
is much to be learned from them. 

The Confederate Constitution, opened 
with a preamble adapted from the preamble 
of 1787, but with two especially significant 
changes. The old preamble began, “We the 
people of the United States, in order to form 
@ more perfect Union,” and so forth. The 
Confederate preamble began in this fashion: 
“We the people of the Confederate States, 
each State acting in its sovereign and inde- 
pendent character, in order to form 4 per- 
manent Federal Government,” and so forth. 
The purpose of these changes is apparent: 
The revised language made explicit what the 
framers of 1787, in their rush to finish their 
work that summer, had unintentionally left 
ambiguous—ours was never a union formed 
simply by “we the people,” but rather a fed- 
eration created by the ratifying acts of sep- 
arate sovereign States, any one of which was 
free to come in or to remain outside. 

From that clear and admirable begin- 
ning, framers of the Confederate Constitu- 
tion proceeded by careful and deliberate 
changes in the old language to draft a new 
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and more perfect compact. Thus, the leg. 
islative powers that were “granted” to the 
Congress of the United States in the docu. 
ment of 1787 were pointedly merely “dele- 
gated” to the Congress of the Confederat,‘ 
States in the language of 1862. 


Article II of the Confederate Constitution 


contained a clause of such clairvoyant bril- 
liance that I invite you to join me in re- 
spectful admiration for those of our fathers 
who thought it up. This clause gave the 
Confederate house of representatives the 
sole power of impeachment, with one excep- 
tion: “Except that any judicial or other Fed- 
eral officer resident and acting solely within 


the limits of any State, may be impeached 
by a vote of two-thirds of both branches of - 


the legislature thereof.” Think what a com- 
fort it would have been to you Carolinians a 
decade ago, when a certain Federal judge 
who shall be nameless was warring upon 
your institutions, to have had power to reach 


him through the legislature at Columbia, . 


Think what a blessing it would be to Vir- 
ginians today if we could have a man re- 
moved by the same deliberate process. 

Section IV of the Confederate constitution 
eliminated a word from fhe 1787 version 
that continues to cause trouble today. As 
you know, the Congress in Washington has 
power to alter State regulations dealing with 
the times, places, “and manner” of holding 
élections. The Confederate congress at 
Richmond had power to alter state regula- 
tions dealing only with the “times and 
places” of elections; the “manner” of con- 
ducting elections was seen as a prerogative 
of each individual state. 

In the sixth section, the Confederate con- 
stitution provided for an arrangement that 
at first glance may seem to violate princi- 
ples of separation of government, but on 
second thought is found to have great merit, 
This permitted members of the Confederate 
cabinet—the “principal officers in each of 
the executive departments”—to have a seat 
upon the floor in House or Senate, “with 
the privilege of discussing any measures ap-« 
pertaining to his department.” 

Section VII contained the provision 
Senator Harry Byrrp has so often tried to 
obtain through the enactment of a bill in 
Congress, as a useful instrument for Presi- 
dents of the United States: The item veto 
for appropirations acts. Section VIII further 
attested the prudent wisdom of the Con- 
federate fathers in matters of governmental 
finance. They rewrote the clause that ap- 
pears in Article I of the United States Con- 
stitution to limit the power of their own 
Congress to levy taxes for revenue purposes 
only, sufficient to “pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence.” They deliberately 
eliminated the vague power to lay taxes 
to provide for the general welfare. They 
looked forward, too, to all the trouble in- 
herent in the commerce clause, and they 
carefully circumscribed the power delegated 
to the Congress in Richmond to regulate 
commerce: Except for aids to navigation, the 
cost of which was to be paid by the steam- 
ship lines themselves, no internal improve- 
ments of any sort were to be financed in the 
name of regulating commerce. Mr. Sum- 
merfield, the eminent, Postmaster-General, 
would have admired this Constitution of 
ours; it insisted that the expenses of the 
Post Office Department be paid from the 
department's own revenues. The Confeder- 


ate Constitution provided that no funds , 


could be appropriated without a two-thirds, 


yea-and-nay vote, unless the appropriation. : 


had been requested by a department head 
and submitted by the President. There 
would have been no pork barrel at Rich- 
mond, 

It really is remarkable, how far ahead our 
fathers looked in framing their own Consti- 
tution. They provided for an executive with 
a six-year term, and anticipating the con- 
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siderations that led us nine years ago to the 
2247 Amendment, they provided that no 
President could succeed himself. Anticipa- 
ting, perhaps, some of the elaborate rows 
over civil service hiringe and firings, which 
seem to cause such weeping and wailing on 
the part of the Washington Post today, the 
Confederate Constitution authorized the 
Confederate President, in blunt and unmis- 
takable terms, to fire any civil employee he 
pleased, at any time, on his own finding of 
inefficiency or misconduct. 

One more provision, and I am done: Our 
Republic’s present Constitution, as you 
know, can be amended, in practical effect, 
only after two-thirds of each House of the 
Congress have agreed to a specific proposal. 
This means that a large bloc in the House 
of Representatives, from, say, California, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Ohio, able to muster one-third of the votes 
plus one, can prevent even the consideration 
of a proposed constitutional amendment. 
Under the Confederate Constitution, how- 
ever, it was provided that “upon the demand 
of any three States, legally assembled in 
their several conventions, the Congress shall 
summon a convention of all the States, to 
take into consideration such amendments to 
the Constitution as the said States shall 
concur in suggesting at the time when the 
said demand is made.” And the provision 
went on to say that amendments agreed to 
by such a convention would thereafter have 
to be ratified by at least two-thirds of the 
States in order to become part of the Con- 
stitution. 

The Confederate Constitution also pro- 
vided, of course, for the admission of new 
States into the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, and we may imagine that the provision 
would have been frequently invoked. After 
all, the right of the States to secede from the 
United States would have now been estab- 
lished. Looking below the Mason-Dixon line, 
our cousins to the North would have per- 
ceived great advantages here. One by one, 
such excellent States as Indiana, Delaware, 
and Ohio might have applied for admission: 
We would. have annexed the Indianapolis 
Star, the home office of du Pont, and a port 
on the Great Lakes, Politically, it would 
have been said, as the CSA waxed larger, that 
no northerner ever could be elected Presi- 
dent, but sooner or later Mr. LAUsScHE of Ohio 
would have proved the maxim inapposite. 

So the Confederate States of America 
would have grown to a rightful place among 
the powers of the earth, strong at home, re- 
spected abroad, and whenever the central 
bureaucracy at Richmond threatened an ex- 
cess of bureaucracy, a rumbling warning of 
fresh secession would have curbed the tend- 
ency toward needless expansion. What a 
paradise was lost when the principles of 
federalism were rejected a century ago. 

But my purpose in coming here this eve- 
ning is not to lament the vanished glories 
of the Confederacy, but to reflect instead 
upon the present-day South, its great 
strengths, its abiding virtues, even a few of 
its weaknesses, for these were the character- 
istics that Bill Workman dealt with in his 
book, and they are characteristics that need 
to be better understood elsewhere in the 
land. 

If I were to single out one quality above 
all others that distinguishes the South, and 
makes it a political and social entity, I be- 
lieve it would be the South’s obedience to 
the commandment that appears in many of 
our State constitutions, “to recur frequently 
to fundamental principles.” This is not, as 
some would have it, a process of forever 
living in the past; it is not arch-reaction, or 
ante bellum stodginess, or a merely static 
insistence on the status quo. It is rather an 
instinctive, ingrained approach to change 
and innovation; it colors all our political and 
social relationships; it figures in our family 
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life and in our churches; it is part of our 
public affairs, our education, our business 
and professional life. 

And it is a good and wise thing. One 
fundamental principle is that, in general, the 
least government is the best government. 
Another is that government must operate by 
the consent of the governed, Still a third 
is that government must be kept close to 
the people. And because we of the South 
inherit a political allegiance to these princi- 
ples, and recur to them frequently, it may be 
that we comprehend better than some of our 
brothers the evils that lie In an overgrown 
government, enforcing its will by fiat upon 
an unconsenting people, operating through 
remote and politically. unreachable process 
upon our daily lives. 

This habit of the South, to look back- 
ward before plunging forward, has blessed us 
with an incalculably valuable gift, the ability 
to resist the impulse of the moment. When 
it is suggested that Congress, by some 
grand enactment, can repeal the laws of 
supply and demand, the Southerner knows 
better. When it is suggested that a court de- 
cree can reverse the laws of evolution, and 
remand them for further consideration in 
some lower court, the South says simply, it 
cannot be done that way; stop, it is not 
SO easy. 


This is the long view, gentlemen; it is 


the long view. It is a view drawn from the 
soil, from the certain knowledge that some 
things can’t be hurried, that grain cannot 
be harvested until it is ripened, that it can- 
not ripen until it has matured by sun and 
rain and the passing of time, and that much 
depends upon the seed and the good earth, 
and may it please the court, on God and His 
divine plans. 

For all the urbanization and industrializa- 
tion of the South, we are still—and I say it 
thankfully—a region deeply and almost 
spiritually touched by an agrarian tradition. 
What we are most in danger of losing, I 
sometimes fear, is this capacity for reflection 
upon the green fields, the golden uplands, 
the forests that blanket our old and patient 
mountains. This has always been the bless- 
ing of the South, that it has had a Calhoun 
to sit in his study at Fort Hill, gazing upon 
the good earth; a Jefferson to look from his 
mountain top in Albemarle; and today (if 
you will forgive the pride of a Virginian in 
& great son), a Byrd to relax of a summer 
night on the great porch at Rosemont, with 
orchards and a church steeple and the misty 
Shenandoah spread before him. So we recur 
to fundamental principles, the growing seed, 
the movement of water to the sea, and we 
hear above the katydids and the tree frogs 
how slowly ticks the eternal clock. 

What I am groping to say here is nothing 
new. “The world is too much with us,” said 
Wordsworth. “Late and soon, getting and 
spending, we lay waste our powers.” And 
perhaps all I am really saying is that we are 
not quite so concerned, here in the South, 
with the incessant processes of getting and 
spending. We have known values not for sale 
in a supermarket: order, and self-reliance, 
and a sense of tradition, a respect for the 
wisdom of the great men who have preceded 
us. 

These were the characteristics that Con- 
federate statesmen, a century ago, brought to 
the writing of their constitution. They are 
the characteristics that sustained our people 
through the long and bitter night of Re- 
construction, through the lean years at the 
century's turn, through the terrible grind- 
ing poorness of the thirties. And, gentle- 
men, they will sustain us, yet. 

Our purpose, it seems to me, is twofold: It 
is to stand by the Constitution, and to pre- 
serve our society. In these two honest 
aims, we shall not fail. 

How does one stand by the Constitution 
when every passing Monday sees some im- 
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perceptible fragment of it washed away? 
How does one preserve a society against 
powerful forces so recklessly, and so ignor- 
antly, determined to impose a new order? 
We recur, gentlemen, to fundamental prin- 
ciples. Let us study the Constitution un- 
ceasingly, not in the idle memorization of 
words and phrases, but in the deep, unchang- 
ing meaning of the instrument itself. Let 
us strive to understand and to admire the 
complex beauty of the relationship devised so 
long ago for keeping government in check, 
lest it snatch away the liberties of the people. 
In our public lives, let us seek to apply these 
principles to contemporary affairs, and to 
test every proposition by the Constitution as 
a@ good craftsman tests his work, holding it 
squared to the light. And when we have so 
schooled ourselves in the es of the 
Constitution, in the reasons behind it, in the 
worth of its requirements, in the permanence 
of its values, we must make of ourselves 
missionaries to teach others. Once there 
arose a king, it will be recalled, who knew 
not Joseph. Just so, a generation has arisen 
in our country, that knows not the Consti- 
tution. Thirty years of progressive educa- 
tion have raised up millions of young and 
middle-aged Americans who have been 
taught little or nothing of these old values. 
They are alseep; let us wake them. And let 


“us never be discouraged in this long struggle. 


The slow erosion of the Constitution has 
been a work of many years. It will take 
many years to build it back. 

And just so, we must examine our society, 
its strengths and its shortcomings, its endur- 
ing values, the reasons for preserving it; we 
must first understand ourselves, and with 
firmness and good will, and respect for the 
contrary views of others, we must likewise 
wage a continuing campaign of education to 
win others to some comprehension of a way 
of life that is inescapably different from ways 
of life elsewhere in the Republic. We must 
instruct our cousins in what Emerson called 
“the solid angularity of life facts.” On this 
score, I pass along a reflection for what it 
may be worth: These past half a dozen years, 
paradoxically, have been good for many of us 
in the South. We have been compelled to a 
reexamination of many things we had taken 
for granted or scarcely thought about at all. 
We have been embarrassed, I suspect, at some 
of the more foolish impositions that had 
been put upon the Negro people, and a source 
of our strength lies in the steady progress 
that is being made—in the midst of some 
maddening provocations—to remedy these 
ills. South Carolina’s magnificent program 
of Negro school construction is a case in 
point, but you will not read much of that 
case in the New York Times. 

We are familiar with this case in Bill 
Workman's book: The case for the Constitu- 
tion, the case for a stable society, the case 
for preservation of those cultural qualities 
indigenous to our land, the case for an 
unpopular, minority cause in a country dedi- 
cated to the proposition that minorities have 
rights that must be respected—the case, in 
brief, for the unbeatable South. 

One word more: We speak properly, in the 
context of the contemporary scene, of this 
case as a case for the South. It is we who 
stand politically as tertium quids, resentful 
lodgers in the house of our fathers, gazing in 
mounting anger at the abuses of our alien 
in-laws. It is we, below the Potomac, who 
have known longest and most intimately the 
infinite complexities and the unwritten rules 
that make possible a happy life on the part 
of two races thrown closely together by fate. 
In the common parlance of man, we are talk- 
ing especially and particularly of a case “for 
the South.” 

But gentlemen, this is a larger case. The 
principles of government and of human be- 
havior and of the relationship of man to 
the state that Bill Workman has set forth, 

























































































Propaganda Analysis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, June 15, my good friend, the 
genial publisher of the Pekin Daily 
Times, was the leadoff guest speaker 
at the 1960 workshop on economic edu- 
cation at Bradley University. Mr. Mc- 
Naughton spoke on “Propaganda Analy- 
sis,” outlining the 6 approaches to 
propaganda and the 15 techniques em- 
ployed by the propagandists, 

As an introduction to the speech, Mr. 
McNaughton gave the 39 Peoria area 
teachers attending the 2-week concen- 
trated course on busines economics a 
test. The test, which was graded during 
the speech and the results read back to 
the group at the conclusion of the talk, 
demonstrated to the teachers that they 
are not free from prejudice and perhaps 
they are easy prey for clever propagan- 


The results of the test for the teachers 
were very interesting and I should like 
to have them reprinted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

Mr. McNaughton closed his speech by 
chalienging the teachers to practice 
these five rules of mental conduct: 

First. We can give up certainty; that 
being certain is itself a sin, certain to be 
avenged by life. 

Second. We can reach tentative deci- 
sions from facts, stripped of propaganda 
shorteuts and gadgets. These decisions 
we will hold subject to revision in light 
of the new. 

Third. We can refuse to be stampeded 
by anyone for any cause. 

Fourth. We can urge others to act in- 
telligently in view of the available facts. 


Fifth. We can thus maintain the 
“crackerbarrel” spirit. We can stand 
on our own two feet in our thinking and 
help others to do the same. 

TeacHERS TAKE TEST 
(By Dean McNaughton) 

Teachers can take it as well as dish it out. 

At the afternoon session of the “Bradley 
Economic Workshop” yesterday I threw a 
“test” at the Peoria area teachers. 

Why a test? 

Well, my assigned subject was “Propa- 
ganda Analysis.” My first mission was to 
demonstrate through a test that a large 
group of intelligent teachers can’t agree on 
any controversial question—including the 
ultimate destination of the sinful. (They 
agreed, however, on two questions.) 

A lecture on the subtle tricks used by 
professional propagandists is better under- 
stood when teachers realize the wide diver- 
sity of opinion in the group. 
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(Please answer the following eumiaia by 

“Yes” oz “No.” Let your answers 

thc questions refiect your innermost 

feeling (prejudices and biases included), not 
the way you “ought” to feel.) 

1. Teachers in the primary and secondary 


schools should receive more pay to keep 


them in line with other professional groups, 
and the laboring class. Yes, 39; no, 0 

2. Band parents tend to become over- 
wrought about grade schools bands. Yes, 


a no, 18. 

lobbying should be pro- 
naaeed in the State and Federal legislatures. 
Yes, 12; no, 27. 

4. Taxpayers with $75,000 or more income 
should have their income tax lowered to pro- 
mote “capital investment.” ‘Yes, 7; no, 32. 

5. I objection to a Catholic becoming 
President of the United States. Yes, 15; no, 
24. 

6. More than any other factor, Hoover’s 
ultraconservative program caused the great 
depression. Yes, 2; no, 37. 

7. The Anglo-Saxon race is superior to all 
other races. Yes, 6; no, 33. 

8. Vice President Nrxon is a political op- 
portunist. Yes, 16; no, 23. 

9. By and large, a person’s social position 
in a middle western community is based on 
how much money he has (or his father 
had). Yes, 21; no, 18. 

10. Senior citizens 
should get a free health-care ride. 
no, 24. 

11. U.S. foreign aid expenditures should 
be materially reduced. Yes, 19; no, 20. 

12. The average politician in local gov- 
ernment is accepting some “persuasion. 
money” (let’s not call it a bribe) or “extra 
compensation” not publicly known. Yes, 
25; no, 14. 

13. Big labor is out of hand and must be 
restrained by Federal law. Yes, 27; no, 12. 

14. African blacks should have equal vot- 
ing rights with African whites. Yes, 30; 
no, 9. 

15. Big-time college football with its near- 
professional players and high-paid coaches, 
should be de-emphasized. Yes, 31; no, 8. 

16. Churches in general have gone too far 
astray from the teachings of the original 
Christian moral concepts. Yes, 19; no, 20. 

17. “Capitalistic Democracy” is superior in 
every way to the communistic “Peoples 
Democracy.” Yes, 21; no, 18. 

18. There is a bit too much pressure on 
teachers to advocate the “status quo,” the 
stereotyped ideas acceptable to society. 
Yes, 30; no, 9. 

19. Doctors have a schedule of profes- 
sional charges which are too high. Yes, 23; 
no, 16. 

20. The city manager form of municipal 
governemnt is superior to the mayor-com- 
mission form. Yes, 24; no, 15. 

21. Khrushchev won the diplomatic battle 
at the summit. Yes, 4; no, 35. 

22. Current high school graduates spell 
better than those in the old days. Yes, 15; 
no, 24. 

23. An evil person will go to hell. (Hell 
defined by church doctrine). Yes, 22; no, 
17. 

24. Parents as a rule want teachers to pass 
out more home work. Yes, 7; no, 32. 

25. The Communists have had limited 
success infiltrating the AFL-CIO American 
Federation of Teachers. Yes, 26; no, 13. 

26. Federal aid to education is another 
step on the road to socialism. Yes, 20; no, 
19. 

27. The average housewife shops like a 
bumblebee attracted by brightly colored 
trading stamps. Yes, 24; no, 15. 

28. Stevenson is too intellectual to make 
a good President. Yes, 4; no, 35. 

29. The University of Chicago ts a breed- 
ing ground for Communists. Yes, 4; no, 35. 
30. Sex is here to stay. Yes, 39; no, 0. 


on social security 
Yes, 15; 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Ralph McGill which appeared in the 
Washington Star June 16, 1960: 

Tue Issve InN Japan: U.S. BAses—COMMUNIs?T 
Errort To Make Us Put. ALL Our Forcezs 
Home SEEN In EVENTS 

(By Ralph McGill) 

Bases are the issue in Japan—not Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

The Comunists, having dramatized the 
fact of U.S. bases after the unhappy U-2 in- 
cident by threats to bomb them, are whit- 
tling away at those in Japan. 

The treaty, against which the Communists 
and Socialist groups in Japan are protest- 
ing with such violence, gives the United 
States 10 more years to man and support 
missile bases. 

The Socialists may be sincere when they 
stridently oppose the treaty because the 
presence of US. missiles and launching forces 
may again involve Japan in war. But the 
Communist groups are not sincere. They are 
acting on instructions. Their purpose is to 
call attention to the bases and to promote 
a drive toward either an alliance with the 
Kremlin or a neutralism which forbids bases. 

The Communists apparently believe they 
can build up enough fear and distrust over 
the bases to bring about the fall of the Kishi 
government, even after the treaty becomes 
official on June 19. The Communists are not 
popular in Japan. The Americans do have 
the support of most of the citizens, especial- 
ly the better informed. But Japan has an 
instinctive fear of war. This is not too sur- 
prising in a country which, alone, has ex- 
perienced two atomic attacks. Mr. Khru- 
shchev knows this. And so he probes and 
agitates. And the Communist Party happily 
accepts the opposition provided by the So- 
cialists and happily exploits it. 

Here we have a fine example of how com- 
munism rides a horse going their way. The 
uninformed and thoughtless in this country 
often are led to say, and believe, that some 
worthy cause is communistic because the 
Communists support it. They ignore, or do 
not know, the Communist technique. Hence, 
in this country the Communists have scored 
by causing some Americans to attack the 
Supreme Court as Communist-dominated be- 
cause the Communists endorsed the school 
desegregation decision. The Communists are 
pleased if they can make us doubt our courts. 

The Communists in Japan support the So- 
cialist protest against the U.S. treaty because 
it gives them, the Marxists, a vehicle they 
lacked. They would very much like to sab- 
otage the treaty. Failing in that, they would 
hope to so weaken the Kishi government 
it can be toppled in the months ahead. We 
may be very sure they will work to that end. 
The attack on the President of this country 
is merely a means to a hoped-for end. 

The United States is concerned about this 
and the bases. The average citizen may have. 
overlooked the fact that we have been de-— 
prived of former bases in France. We have 
been restricted in our use of bases in Norway. 
We do not quite know what will happen in 
Turkey, where a military committee is trying 
to restore the functions of government 
Presently this group is very partial to the 
West and to this country in particular. Hap- 
pily, it has a long history of opposition ta, 
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and fear of, Russia. But we do not know 
what will happen. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that, 
whether or not there is some diatectic dis- 
agreement between Red China and Russia, 
they both join to work the same side of the 
street in urging neutralism in Asia. The 
Chinese wish India to become more neutral, 
out of fear, and certainly both Peking and 
Moscow wish to see Japan driven from her 
treaty relationship with the United States. 

It is a further irony that Japan’s desperate 
need to trade has made her unpopular with 
certain segments of our own economy and 
with their representatives in the Congress. 
It does not require any great vision to com- 
prehend what our position would be in the 
East if Japan were to declare herself neutral 
and deny us bases or use of Japanese waters. 
That our own resistance to Japanese com- 
petition may assist the Soviets to bring off 
a victory in Japanese neutralism is a very 
serious segment of the complex problem. 

So it is that today the Communists ride 
the anti-Eisenhower sentiment in Japan. 
Tomorrow they will ride whatever else is 
going their way. If they can pull down the 
Kishi government they may bring about a 
repudiation of the treaty. That’s what they 
actually want. 








Union Do-It-Yourself Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
18, I had the pleasure of calling attention 
of the House to the most worthy action of 
Local No. 1031 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
Chicago, whose president. is Mr. Frank 
Darling, when this union adopted a plan 
to provide surgical and hospital care for 
its retired members at the union’s ex- 
pense. At that time I called this plan 
a good example to follow. 

I am delighted to see that in an edi- 
torial on June 14, 1960, the Chicago Sun- 
Times similarly called attention to local 
1031’s exemplary action and has praised 
both this union local and Frank Dar- 
ling for their action. 

It gives me great pleasure today to in- 
clude in the Recorp the Sun-Times edi- 
torial, which follows: 

UNION Do-IT-YOuURSELF PROGRAM 

Recently we have stressed on this page 
our conviction that there are many fields in 
which Americans can adopt a do-it-your- 
self policy rather than rely on the Federal 
Government to do it for them. 

The city of Philadelphia has used city 
funds to subsidize private railroad lines’ 
commuter service. 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital plans a 
$20 million expansion to make it one of the 
Nation's greatest university-affiliated medical 
centers and physician training institutions. 

A group of North Side businessmen and 
institutions have agreed to spend $35,000 on 
a neighborhood renewal and conservation 
plan for the Uptown area; they hope to stim- 
ulate private investment and save the neigh- 
borhood from blight without asking Govern- 
ment help. 

In still another area, the field of medi- 
cal aid, a Chicago union has just under- 
taken another do-it-yourself project. In- 
Stead of counting on the Federal Govern- 
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ment to set up a medical program for the 
elderly, the AFL-CIO International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 1031, has 
set up its own program. 

The local has insured 106 of its retired 
members against illness by taking out a pol- 
icy on them with the Continental Casualty 
Co. For $11 a month, paid by the local, the 
members receive these benefits: 

Up to 50 doctor’s calls a year will be paid 
for at $5 each for home or hospital calls 
and $3 for office visits. 

Up to $300 for each surgical operation and 
up to $150 for medicines and X-rays. 

Fifteen dollars a day for the first 31 days 
in a hospital or convalescing nursing home 
and $10 a day for 29 more days. Patients 
can choose their own doctors and hospitals. 

M. Frank Darling, president of the local, 
said the plan was put into effect because 
union officials believe there will be no expan- 
sion by the Government this year of the so- 
cial security program to include hospital ben- 
efits for the elderly. Darling is willing to 
take Federal help but does not count on it. 

Instead of waiting on the Federal Govern- 
ment to take care of its older members, the 
union will dip into its own treasury to do 
so. This is a good example of what we had 
in mind recently when we said problems 
of schooling, health, urban renewal, etc., can 
be better handled by States, municipalities, 
business organizations, and individuals than 
by the Federal Government. To that list we 
can now add labor organizations, 





Monroe Doctrine and Panama Canal— 
American Legion Resolutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress now has before it in both House 
and Senate important resolutions rela- 
tive to the Monroe Doctrine and Pana- 
ma Canal. 

Because of their importance these 
measures have aroused wide interest 
among patriotic groups including the 
American Legion. 

The national executive committee of 
this great veterans’ organization on May 
4-5, 1960, adopted two resolutions deal- 
ing with these subjects, and with special 
reference to the Panama Canal. 

The indicated resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION 10 


Whereas the Monroe Doctrine has his- 
torically been a keystone in the structure of 
our foreign policy; and 

Whereas we are seriously alarmed and dis- 
turbed over increased Communist activities, 
infiltration, and influence throughout var- 
ious portions of the Caribbean area, Central 
and South America, particularly Cuba and 
the Panama Canal area; and 

Whereas we feel that a strong, dynamic, 
and effective policy toward Latin America 
should be immediately adopted and execut- 
ed by our Government, lest the Communist 
cancer take hold throughout the entire area; 
and , 

Whereas any Communist action relative 
to the Panama Canal would be considered as 
@ most serious threat and a hostile act: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Legion tn regular 
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meeting assembled tn Indianapolis, Ind., on 
May 4-5, 1960, That the American Legion 
call on our Government to reaffirm the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and broaden its scope in recog- 
nition of the fact that the infiltration of 
imperial communism is a type of aggression 
and further to promptly and vigorously use 
all means within our power, both economic 
and military, to prevent the establishment 
or continuance of any Communist or com- 
munistic-controlled government within the 
Western Hemisphere; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Government take all 
necessary steps, both economic and military, 
to preserve the complete sovereignty of the 
United States of America, including the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


RESOLUTION 17 

Whereas the American Legion is deeply 
concerned over the situation that has de- 
veloped relative to the question of sover- 
eignty as claimed by the Republic of Pan- 
ama over the Panama Canal and the Panama 
Canal Zone, owned and operated by the 
United States; and 


Whereas we believe that the United States 
should not, in any wise, surrender to Pan- 
ama or any other government or authority, 
its jurisdiction over and control of the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Panama Canal Zone, 
in accordance with existing treaty provi- 
sions contained in article Ill-of the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Legion in regular 
meeting assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
May 4-5, 1960, That it is to the best inter- 
ests of the United States and all nations 
and peoples of the world, that all powers, 
duties, authority, and obligations of the 
United States, in the Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone, be continued in accordance with 
such existing treaty provisions; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States retain 
its sovereignty over the Panama Canal and 
the Panama Canal Zone which exists under 
treaty and that no flag other than that of 
the United States of America be flown over 
it. 





Surveys Show Air Pollution a National 
Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, air pol- 
lution is a growing problem in this coun- 
try. It is a problem that knows no State 
boundaries. , 

For several years the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
given consideration to the responsibili- 
ties of the Federal Government in this 
field and has sponsored legislation to 
set up the present research program 
which is being conducted under the 
direction of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice with Federal funds. 

Members of the House will be inter- 
ested in a summary of a statement made 
recently by Drs. Eugene Sawicki, Walter 
C. Elbert, Thomas R. Hauser, Francis T. 
Fox, and Thomas W. Stanley, at a meet- 
ing of the American Industrial Hygiene 
Association in Rochester, N.Y. 
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The summary, with various tables 
showing the results of a study of air 
in 103 cities and 28 rural locations, fol- 

Dr. Eugene Sawicki of the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center, Public Health 
Service, reported on measurements made of 
the 3,4-benzpyrene content of the air in 103 
cities and 28 rural locations in the United 
States. Benzpyrene is known to be carcino- 
genic to laboratory animals and is suspected 
_of producing cancer in man. Dr. Sawicki re- 
ported values averaging about i6 times 
greater for city areas than in the country. 
Much higher concentrations of benzpyrene 
were found during winter periods than in 
summer, probably because of the increased 
amounts of fuels used for heating in winter 
months. In some cities, the quantities of 

found would indicate that an 
individual breathing such air would inhale 
as much benzpyrene as from smoking two or 
more packages of cigarettes daily. 

Benzpyrene in air is of great interest to 
health authorities because of its possible re- 
lationship to lung cancer, a disease which has 
increased markedly in recent years. Statis- 
tical studies do not show any significant cor- 
relation between concentrations of benz- 
pyrene in air and the latest available lung 
cancer mortality data as these vary from 
one city to another. It is known, however, 
that benzpyrene is not the sole potentially 
carcinogenic agent present in community air 
or in cigarette smoke. One additional pos- 
sible explanation for the lack of correlation 
is that lung cancer mortality may be associ- 
ated with exposures to carcinogenic agents 
many years ago, at which time the conditions 
of the air may have been different than 
those now being studied. 

Benzpyrene is a material classified as a 
“polynuclear hydrocarbon,” believed to come 
principally from the incomplete burning of 
fuels, waste materials, or other combusti- 
ble substances. It is normally found as a 
constituent in many tarry materials. 

Significant detailed data on benzpyrene 
concentrations in air in various locations 
are attached. 

Benzpyrene concentrations in urban sam- 


pling sites for January through March 
1959 











Micro- 
grams of 
benzpyrene 
State per 1,000 
cubic 
meters 
of air 
Alabama.....-........ 24 
AGES ~ cnctccccctuntins 3.8 
DEERE. cccmcrowedans 5 
BERING... nddnnsuccon 1.5 
California............ 29 
| 
2.3 
2.1 
- 56 
Colorado.........-..- 6.9 
Connecticut.........- 6.5 
5.5 
5.3 
Delaware--.-........- 10 
District of Columbia. 9.3 
eG eW. .ncpncnoenen 1.9 
il 
15 
pep ewsliieiaans 4.3 
Is << cncuittondiimeani 15 
7.8 
Indiana ........ woumndl 11.1 
26 
39 
16 
ae aia 23 
pO ee 3.1 
Kentucky. e ; 
Louisiana ...........- . 65 
RMS, Bieccdntice 21 
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Benzpyrene concentrations in urban sam- 
pling sites for January through March 
1959—Continued 
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Benzpyrene concentrations in urban same 
pling sites for January through Maroh 
1959—Continued 


























































Lec Micro- 
grams 0 gramis of 
‘ benzpyrene benzpyrene 
State City per 1,000 State City per 1,000 
= cubic 
ofa a 
Maryland...........- Baltimore-.-. 14 Vania........| Scranton........-. 
Massachusetis..----- New Bedford. oa eer Be cack 56 
: Worcester. . 14 Rhode Island........ Providence........- 2.9 
Michigan --..-------- Dearborn. - 9 South Carolina....... Charleston... . 5.6 
Flint... -... 15 Columbia ?__. : 24 
Grand Rapids 15 Sioux Falls... 4 
Minnesota. .........- Duluth !- woo neeene= 12 Chattanooga. 31 
Minneapolis --.-..- 4 Knoxville... 24 
Mississippi_.......--- Jackson _..--..-..-- 1.2 Beaumont. : 
Missouri.......----.- Kansas City..---.- 6.5 Dallas...... 14 
St. Louis 3. -..-.--- 54 Galveston_..- 16 
Montana....---.----- eee ll Houston............ 16 
Nebraska. ---.------- maha-....-------- 3.5 San Antonio....... 86 
Nevada-....--------- Las Vegas....------ = oe Salt Lake City....- "52 
New. Hampshire. ....| Manchester.......- 6 Vermont............. Burlington....-.-.- 1 
New Jersey-..------. Bayonne-...-.----- 5.5  Virginia....----.----- Norfolk......--.--- 8.4 
Jersey Oity--.-.-- 6 Richmond... ......- 45 
Newark-..........-- 4.5 Roanoke.........-- 18 
Paterson ..-------- 6.3 Washington.........- OAM iis soto 9 
New Mexico.-...-..- Albuquerque....... 6.3 West Virginia........ Charleston *........ 14 
North Carolina--_.--. Charlotte. .....--.- 39 Wheeling.....-...- a1 
Raleigh ------------ i4 Wisconsin..........-. Madison........... 4.9 
North Dakota-....... Bismarck -........- 44 Milwaukee......... 8.5 
Ohio.....---------+-- Cleveland..--.--.-- 24 Wyoming-......... --| Cheyenne.......... 1.2 
Columbus..-.------ 95 Puerto Rico.........- San Juan........... 1.2 
Dayton. ..... 7.9 
Hamilton. - 4 : 
Toledo--.-- 11 1 The concentration of particulates in the air for this 
Youngstown 28 city in January to March 1959 was 4 that found in the 
Oklahoma.......--.-- ulsa..-... 1 corresponding period of 1958. 
Oregon... ----------- Portland... 8 2 With respect to the cities with benzpyrene levels 
Pennsylvania-....--- Allentown - 3.4 greater than 11 micrograms per 1,000 cubic meters of air, 
Altoona 2... 61 5 cities had a concentration of particulates in the air 1.5 
Erie... -.-- 9.5 to 2 times higher than in the corresponding January to 
Pennsylvania........| Johnstown... 16 March period in 1958, 
Pittsburgh........- 5.1 
Benzypyrene concentrations in nonurban sampling sites 
Micrograms 
of benz- 
State County Location pyrene per 
1,000 cubie 
meters of 
air 
Alabama............- Baldwin............-- Near Fort Morgan, Gulf State Park...........-......- 0. 076 
Bs can bacsceccs Coconino.........2.-.- Grand Oanyeel PEE. - << ncccvecccceccccescovecesnnse 041 
Arkansas...........- Montgomery.......... uachita National Forest............---.c000--- oe eee 23 
California_..........- Humboldt..........-- Weide OG: Statiot ... .nccencnnccenccnesesecccecoese 21 
Connecticut........- Lichtfield...........-. Wigwam Water Reservoir_............. 6 
Delaware...........- SE ties cnet Misncniohines Bombay Hook Wildlife Refuge- . 69 
) RR ae Oahu Island..........| Near Barbers Point.-........-.. . 030 
Indiana.............- Montgomery....--...- In Turkey Run State Park... 1.8 
IIE laideeniesensmnesiity GIND.....cabscomduad Backbone State Park..........-- A 
Kentucky-..........- isn s:ncindangbonae In Cumberland Falls State Park. . 58 
Louisiana........---- St. Tammany......... Near Slidell......... ant 15 
DERI. Sis nnsnnitiowns ae Acadia National Par 2 18 
Maryland.........-- OIE, «coins sxirsnniticinienaitinie'e On Solomon’s Island ‘ 70 
Massachusetts. .....- Nantucket.... On Nemitucket Jgland « . .ccocecccccssceceseccccsnnsness 43 
Michigan...........- Bloomer Htete Park... . 2 cncconenccccsccececccnconscees 1,2 
Minnesota..........-| Cook..... Superior National Forest.............-..--..---------- 66 
Missouri_........-.-- Peer BAGO. conn 25 ne cece wccsccicccscuwsassecsens= 025 
Nebraska........-.-- Nebraska National Forest...........--...-----.------- .10 
New Jersey-.-.-- On Cane M&Y. . ...-.nccccnccnccccecncsesanccenccnccne 95 
North Carolina. Near Cane Hatteras... ....ncccccccncccccencbpecscece -25 
a Perry National Monument_........--..--------------- 90 
Oregon......- Near Cape Blancd. ......2.-.-cecrncenneees- nee ee eene O01 
Pennsylvania. Clarion. Te Cok Posedt......ciiisenniicsecdinctccdtvcscvaccsvecses 1.9 
Puerto Rico-_. siecle uillo Mountains Park.......--cccec-cenescosconnce 031 
Rhode Island- Washington SD BR Pie Te Fence cncadenvaceveseseocpecunsesconna 1.9 
South Carolina -| Richland... wae SOURS POMBE oS cce ct tiiescoctacctwewiscensocsotibe ne 1.1 
West Virginia........| Webster..........--... In Holly Run State Park... ..ccscccececnwesesceancse- . 89 
Wisconsin... 2......- PUNE .nnesieticainandiniastibed Peninsula State Park. ....--.--.--- ----------0-0--000- +72 





The approximate number of micrograms of 
benzpyrene inhaled per year by the pack-a= 
day cigarette smoker is 60. 


Micrograms of Benzpyrene Inhaled Per Year 
from Ambient Air and from Smoking, 
Calculated from Mean Annual Concentra- 


tion 
Micrograms 
of benzpyrene 
Sampling sites: per year 

Missouri State Forest. .............--.-.-..- » “ae 
PRR DIRE, 5 os .cinccnisccdetavisanctocuse . 8 
San Francisco, Calif.........--cces<ece---nee0 14.0 
Los Angeles, ag 20.0 
New Or Salleh tied criestecrises-aucoennenscbaiasasngabings 26.0 
SE. Sti citondindtintanctiasanndcitiiiwnmwetiils 44.0 
ONE, isintcicntntnthintibwcinnedint 79.0 
OS aa en 110.0 
Nashville, Tenn..---.------ ne, 120.0 
ES OEE 150.0 
London (County Hall).........-.5.......-..- 320.0 
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Micrograms benzpyrene per 1,000 cubic meters of air for suspended particulate samples collected July to December 1958 and January to 


June 1959 
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1,2 4.1 13 
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The National Oceanographic Expedition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very fine address on the Na- 
tional Oceanographic Expedition pre- 
sented by Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, before the 47th National Conven- 
tion of National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on May 26, 1960: 

‘THE NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION 


(By Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, Director, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey) 


I am happy to be with you today at this 
session of the 47th annual national con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. As the director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, it is a pleasure to exchange 
ideas and information with this distin- 
guished group concerning our mutual inter- 
ests in the harbor areas and water resources 
of the Nation. 

Our surveys are vital to one of your prin- 
cipal objectives—that is, harbor and chan- 
nel improvements to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands of the Nation’s waterborne 
commerce and shoreside industrial com- 
plexes. We also have an interest in the 
Nation’s water resources program insofar as 
our geodetic surveys contribute to planning 
and execution of new projects. 

I am with you today specifically to dis- 
cuss the oceanographic program of the Bu- 
reau as recently highlighted by the voyage 
of the ship Explorer en route from Seattle 
to Washington, D.C. This 10,000-mile ex- 
pedition which extended over a period of 79 
days establishes a landmark in the oceano- 
graphic activities of the Bureau. It is the 
modern counterpart of an historic voyage 
by the ship Hassler in 1872. 

The old sailing ship, named for the first 
superintendent of the coast survey, the great 
Swiss scientist and engineer, Ferdinand Ru- 
dolph Hassler, took 10 months to sail from 
San Francisco around the Horn to Boston. 
The scientific operations of this cruise were 
under the direction of Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
the Swiss naturalist who also immigrated 
to the United States from Switzerland. Both 
ships had San Diego as a port of call during 
their oceanogrs#phic cruises and it was there 
that kindly old Professor Agassiz endeared 
himeelf forever to the people of that great 
Western port. He was asked to address a big 
rally then in progress in the town in sup- 
port of Horace Greeley’s candidacy for Presi- 
dent. If anyone thought he was going to 
make a speech in support of Greeley they 


were disappointed. Instead, his remarks 
were in support of the ideal climate of San 
Diego and he paid high compliments to the 
people of the town for their graciousness to 
him and his associates. The people learned 
of his interest’ in collecting specimens of 
local flora and fauna and when the Hassler 
departed the city after a 10-day visit he had 
12 barrels aboard of San Diego fish, snakes, 
insects, plants, etc., all immersed in al- 
cohol for future scientific study. 

The cruise of the Erplorer did not gen- 
erate a counterpart to this episode, but we 
did have many unique experiences which 
can be encountered only on a cruise of this 
type. One of the highlights of the cruise 
was our investigations on and around Swan 
Islands when I had the opportunity of being 
aboard. We accomplished a substantial 
amount of hydrography in investigating the 
underwater shelf around the islands. Tides 
were observed there for 6 days and observa- 
tions were also made at two magnetic sta- 
tions. Plants, reptiles, and insects were 
collected for the U.S. National Museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution and 18 large 
land lizards, or iguanas, were captured alive 
for the National Zoological Park in Wash- 
ington. 

We collected 89 rock samples and made a 
reconnaissance geological study of Swan 
Islands for the U.S. Geological Survey. 
Oceanographets specially trained in scuba 
diving techniques donned diving gear to 
study and photograph the coral reefs around 
the islands. Over 800 feet or motion picture 
film were exposed in a series of 10 under- 
water dives. Due to the isolated area of these 
least known of the U.S. possessions, we 
enumerated for the Census Bureau the 28 
inhabitants of the islands for the 1960 
census. The Post Office Department au- 
thorized a special cancellation stamp for 
philatelic mail and over 5,100 commemora- 
tive cancellations were made aboard the 
ship. 


Transfer of the Explorer to the east coast 
heralds an expansion of our oceanographic 
program in the Atlantic. I have high per- 
sonal regard for this old workhorse of our 
fleet of survey ships. She was my last sea 
command before being assigned to head- 
quarters in Washington prior to taking over 
my present job of head of the Bureau. Even 
in those days we made significant discov- 
eries pertinent to our present-day acceler- 
ated interest in submarine topography. 
During September 1949, on a course which 
I laid for the Explorer across the Gulf of 
Alaska, we discovered a seamount 400 nau- 
tical: miles southwest of Queen Charlotte 
Islands. This submarine mountain rose to 
4,000 feet below the sea surface from depths 
of about 15,000 feet. 

I have just announced the discovery of 
another major seamount rising 144 miles to 
a surface depth of 3,984 feet. This is the 
20th peak of a chain extending along the 
floor of the Aleutian Trench for 600 miles 
from its terminus 110 miles east of Kodiak 
Island. Approximately 160 underwater 
mountains have been discovered by Bureau 


ships in this vast northwest Pacific area. 
Operational use of nuclear-powered, deep- 
running submarines and the development of 
countermeasures against these, including 
detection, identification, tracking, and at- 
tack, will inevitably require far greater 
knowledge of the location and definition of 
seamounts as well as other underwater fea- 
tures. : 

Reassignment of the Explorer to the east 
coast resulted from the addition to our fleet 
of a fine new survey ship for west coast and 
Alaskan operations. On April 30, I had the 
pleasure of commissioning the Surveyor at 
San Diego where she was built by the Na- 
tional Steel and Shipbuilding Corp. 
The commissioning of the new ship was 
especially timely in view of national atten- 
tion now being given oceanographic opera- 
tions. This modern ship, among the finest 
of the specially built ocean survey ships in 
the world, now becomes the backbone of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey fleet. 

I like to recall that my first assignment in 
the Bureau almost 37 years ago was aboard 
the old Surveyor. She was then considered 
the most modern of surveying ships and was 
at that time the pride of our fleet, yet her 
bridge contained only a steering wheel, 
magnetic compass, whistle cord, and a big 
brass spittoon. We sold the gallant old lady 
a few years ago after 38 years of service. At 
the time of her decommissioning, the bridge 
of the Surveyor contained a steering wheel, 
automatic pilot, gyrocompass, magnetic 
compass, automatic whistle, automatic di- 
rection finder, two radars, sonar, sofar, 
loran, shoran, EPI, IFP, three different types 
of echo-sounding equipment, numerous 
small electronic gadgets—but no spittoon, 
Progress is inevitable. 

The new ship of over 3,000 tons has all 
these items on her bridge and many more, 
all a tribute to the electronic age. She also 
has the bell from the old ship to prepetuate 
the honorable memory of her proud prede- 
cessor, in grateful recognition of her years 
of sterling service to the Nation. 

The oceanographic voyage of the Explorer 
embarks us on a new and intensified ocean- 
ographic program. In view of the part that 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey will be ex- 
pected to play in this new program as a 
recognized world leader in physical ocean- 
ographic work, we took the opportunity of 
the Ezplorer’s transfer to develop the cruise 
into a full-fledged expedition. Our objec- 
tives were to examine oceanographic phe- 
nomena in collaboration with a dozen or 
more scientific agencies. 

We are indebted to the National Science 
Foundation for support in this undertaking, 
which is the first extensive scientific expedi- 
tion of its kind that the Bureau has con- 
ducted since the days of Pillsbury in the 
early 1880’s. Lack of information concern- 
ing the oceans or the science dealing with 
the earth’s water mantle has never been 
more keenly felt than it is today. We must 
have knowledge if we are to cooperate with 
the oceans and reap their bountiful har- 
vest—a harvest of increased food supplies, 
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better weather forecasts, and the future pos- 
sibility of influencing our weather for better, 
safer, and more expeditious sea voyages. 

We were particularly happy to have had 
the Weather Bureau participate with us in 
this undertaking. Dr. Reichelderfer assigned 
& meteorologist to the expedition for the 
entire cruise. Extensive probes were made 
of the atmosphere with high-altitude mete- 
orological balloons which were inflated in a 
special inflation shelter installed on the stern 
of the ship. The Weather Bureau scientist 
sat. for hours in the ship’s plotting room, 
working up the data that his balloon radioed 
back from elvations as high as 130,000 feet 
above the surface of the ocear. Ultimately 
it is hoped to control or modify the weather 
through a more thorough understanding of 
oceanic phenomena and the interplay be- 
tween the atmosphere and the oceans. In 
these and other ways we in the United 
States can and should lead the way for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

In this time of international tension the 
contributions of the oceans are equally im- 
portant to our defense posture. Increased 


«Knowledge of the oceans, their physical 


structure, and the ocean bottom is needed 
for precise underwater navigation. The re- 
cent submerged globe-circling exploits of the 
Navy’s atomic-powered submarine Triton 
dramatizes the need for knowledge of the 
oceans in greater detail than heretofore real- 
ized. For adequate protection, we must 
somehow make the oceans figuratively trans- 
parent. Only research, basic and applied, 
ashore and afloat, can supply the answers. 
The future programs of the Coast and Geo- 
Getic Survey will be framed to meet these 
objectives. 

Many individual research projects were 
carried out during the 79 days the Explorer 
was at sea. With the growing demand for 
information about the oceans we recognized 
this exceptional opportunity for an intensive 
oceanographic investigation at a fraction of 
the cost of equipping an expedition of this 
vesgnitude under any other conditions. The 
«osmmanding officer of the Explorer, Capt. E. 
%. Jones, entered into this unique assign- 
ment with great enthusiasm and contributed 
effectively from his many years of sea duty 
with the Bureau. Dr. Harris B. Stewart, Jr., 
our chief oceanographer, directed the scien- 
tific phases of the expedition. The comple- 
ment of 13 Coast and Geodetic Survey officers, 
10 Bureau scientists including oceanog- 
raphers and geophysicists, 5 guest scientists, 
and 72 crewmen actually worked on a 24-hour 
basis gathering pertinent facts on the physics, 
chemistry, and biology of the ocean waters, 
the geology of the ocean bottom, and 
meteorological information on the atmos- 
phere along the route. 

The Naval Electronics Laboratory at San 
Diego made its deep-sea camera available for 
most of the cruise and supplied their expert 
who developed the camera. This equipment 
was used effectively in obtaining a great 
number of underwater photographs. Of spe- 
cial interest were the photographs that were 
obtained of rich deposits of manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt that occurred as man- 
ganese nodules on the ocean bottom more 
than 2 miles beneath the Ezplorer’s keel. A 
huge manganese deposit was discovered in 
the Pacific Ocean off the southern tip of 
California. This area was first reported by 
the Russian oceanographic ship Vityaz. 
Corings revealed that the mineral nodules 
are so rich that experts estimate that it 
may some day be the site of an ocean 
mining operation. 

Special nets made available by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries of the Department 
of the Interior were towed from San Diego to 
Panama to ubtain samples of small creatures 
that live in the upper layers of the ocean. 
The floor of the Caribbean and the Straits of 
Plorida were dredged for bottom-dwelling 
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crganiems of interest to the Bureau of Com- 


race important eae ti of the oceanographic 
cruise was our drift bottle operation. Al- 
most 56,000 bottles were released at the rate 
of 10 every 2 hours throughout the entire 
voyage. These specially made bottles car- 
ried a message impregnated in bright colors 
in the glass, in four languages. We hope to 
learn new facts concerning the pattern of 
ocean currents by the cards that we have 
asked to be returned to the Bureau by the 
finders of the bottles. At the end of April 
260 cards had been received. One hundred 
and fifteen were found along the west coast 
extending from Vancouver to Costa Rica. 
Cards returned from the bottles released in 
the Atlantic Ocean numbered 145, extend- 
ing from the Florida Keys to Central Amer- 
ica. The bottles were numbered and an ac- 
curate record retained of the point from 
which each was released. As the record of 
each bottle is received in the Washington 
Office it will be compared with the point of 
release and these facts correlated to reveal 
a pattern of circulation for expert analysis. 
We may continue to receive information 
from our drift bottles for several years or 
more. 

South of Swan Island, 97 miles northeast 
of Honduras in the Caribbean, we discovered 
evidence of a drowned coral atoll. Investi- 
gation revealed a previously unknown un- 
dersea plateau rising from a depth of 6,000 
feet to a least depth under the ship of 90 
feet. With the echo-sounding equipment, 
magnetometer, and bottom sampling equip- 
ment working together, the uncharted bank 
was found to be made up of dead coral with 
@ core of magnetic rock which is probably 
volcanic in origin. 

Studies of this type reveal pertinent facts 
concerning the geology ef that region, but 
more important they indicate the presence 
of the uncharted bank, an obvious danger 
to submarine navigation. 

The Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
provided the magnetometer that the £z- 
plorer towed throughout the entire trip 
to make a continuous chart of the earth’s 
magnetic field along the ship’s track. 

Another unique phase of the oceano- 
graphic cruise was the completion of a pro- 
file of the water temperature beneath the 
ship for the entire trip. This profile com- 
prised a graphic record which highlighted a 
unique discovery off the Pacific coast of 
Costa Rica. This discovery was an area of 
upwelling of cold water from the ocean floor 
rich in nutrients important as a food supply 
for the smaller forms of marine life. Larger 
forms of fish life feed on the abundant sup- 
ply of marine life resulting from the up- 
welling, which creates a large supply of fish 
in commercial quantities. This is especially 
interesting to tuna fishermen since tuna 
congregate in these areas to feed on the 
smaller fish. 

Oceanographic stations were occupied at 
selected positions off the coast of Oregon, in 
cooperation with the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography and Oregon State College. At 
each station water samples were obtained for 
chemical analysis. These analyses will re- 
veal data of importance in determining the 
oceanographic regime or makeup off the coast 
of the Pacific Northwest States. In addi- 
tion, surface water samples were obtained 
from which it is hoped that suspended ‘sedi- 
ment will help oceanographers learn what 
happens to Columbia River water after it 
enters the Pacific Ocean. The oceanographic 
stations occupied off the coast of Oregon 
have extended northward the network of 
similar stations occupied in connection with 
the marine life research program of Scripps 
from Lower California to the California- 
Oregon border. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has a 
long and historic interest in the Gulf Stream. 
Benjamin Franklin first recognized the exist- 








ence of the Gulf Stream and it is interest. 
ing to note that his grandson, Prof. Alexan< 
der Dallas Bache, the second Superintend. 


ent of the Bureau, authorized the first scien. — 


tific investigation of this mighty river of the 
sea. He assigned his brother, Capt. George 
Bache, the task of making the first scientifie 
investigation of the Gulf Stream in 1846 with 
the Coast Survey brig Washington. This 


expedition ended in disaster when the ship 


was demasted in a violent hurricane and 
Capt. George Bache and 10 of his men were 
swept overboard and lost. The scientific 
data collected during the season’s work by 
the Washington was not lost, however. The 
crippled ship finally made port in Phila- 
delphia with all of her records intact. These 


records are carefully preserved to this dayin ~ : 


the archives of the Bureau. 

Our interest in this phenomenon of na- 
ture has continued throughout the years, 
During the latter phase of the Ezplorer’s 
expeditfon we undertook a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the Gulf Stream off the 
Plorida coast near Miami, and we plan to 
schedule further detailed studies for future 
operations. 

Final benefits accruing from the Explorer’s 
1960 voyage will not be realized until the 
huge mass of data has been processed. The 
record of the expedition includes about 
7,500 miles of trackline hydrography, 50 
oceanographic stations, 650 salinity samples, 
646 oxygen samples, 35 bottom sediment 
cores, 680 bathythermograph observations, 
and other data in addition to the Swan 
Islands developments. 

We expect that the Frplorer’s recent ac- 
complishments will be followed by more 
comprehensive and enlarged programs. The 
wealth of scientific data obtained on this 
cruise, supplemented by a constantly in- 
creasing flow of new data, should provide 
important contributions to many scientific 
studies in oceanography and related fields, 


As our oceanographic program is stepped up ~ 


to new levels we offer our experience and 
background gained over more than 15 dec- 


ades of sustained effort in supplying some ~ 


of the answers to the great oceanic riddles, 





Shadowy Power Behind Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, ‘under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times manne of June 
19, 1960: 


SHADOWY POWER BEHIND CasTRO 


(The principal idea man and organizer of 
Cuba’s revolution is a “native Cuban” from 
Argentina with a Marxist record, Maj. En« 

- nesto Guevara.) 
(By Tad Szulc) 

Havana.—Shying away from the crowded 
and chaotic center stage of the revolution, 
but not altogether hiding in its wings, @ 
soft-spoken, Argentinian-born physician 
with Communist propensities, shoulders 
length hair, and an indefinably oriental as- 
pect is Cuba’s éminence grise. He is Maj. 
Ernest Guevara, at 34, a professional rebel, 


itinerant Marxist revolutionary, guerrilla ex-~ 


pert, improvisatory banker and, as he put it, 
amateur economist. 

“Che” Guevara, as he is known to everys 
one here, was the man who negotiated Cuba's 
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trade treaty with Russia during Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier Mikoyan’s visit last February. He 
has followed it with agreement with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and East Germany, providing 
for extensive credits for industrial equip- 
ment. This growing entente cordiale has 
now been climaxed by Premier Khrushchev’s 
acceptance of an invitation to visit Havana 
soon, as if to seal personally a new alliance 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The title of major—or doctor—Guevara’s 
two jobs in the Cuban Government sound 
innocuous and incongruous; president of the 
National Bank and head of the Department 
of Instruction of the Armed Forces Ministry. 
But—together with Premier Fidel Castro and 
his brother Raul Castro, who is Minister of 
Revolutionary Armed Forces—he is a mem- 
ber of the ruling triumvirate (its enemies 
call it the “unholy trinity’) that is direct- 
ing the steamroller implantation of a new 
order in Cuba. Major Guevara is the revolu- 
tion's principal idea man and organizer, as 
well as its most potent political influence. 

As president of the National Bank, he holds 
all the wires controlling the Cuban economy. 
(Significantly, the public reaction to his ap- 
pointment last November was a run on the 
country’s banks.) As head of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction, he controls the “‘Peo- 
ples’ Militias,” the civilian army which Pre- 
mier Castro created at his suggestion. The 
militias are now nearly 100,000 strong (the 
regular armed forces total about 35,000) and 
have become one of the principal political 
props of the regime. 

In a broad sense, Major Guevara's eco- 
nomic and political roles are indistinguish- 
able. 
is mapping the shift from free enterprise 
to a pattern of overwhelming state control 
of the economy. At the same time, he is 
helping to create the conditions in which this 
pattern, imposed from the top, can prosper. 

These conditions demand the elimination 
of all overt or hidden opposition to the new 
order. Consequently, the regime has seen 
to it that all media of expression—the press, 
radio, and television—are subordinated to 
the thinking of the state, that the leadership 
of labor unions is absolutely loyal to the Gov- 
ernment, that a barrage of revolutionary in- 
doctrination is aimed at every segment of 
Cuban society. 

Most observers here see Major Guevara’s 
hand behind all these, as well as other, 
policies, at least in their conception. His 
speeches and his book, “The War of Guer- 
rillas,” one of the most complete and wide- 
rahging modern revolutionary handbooks, 
show him as a fanatic believer in political 
indoctrination in depth on all levels, and in 
the need for the tightest possible revolution- 
ary organization of the nation. 


While the precise machinery of the revo- 
lution’s leadership is a mystery to the out- 
sider, Premier Castro doubtless remains the 
chief figure in the 18-month-old regime. He 
works in a vortex of pressures, cross currents 
and contradictions. As in any revolutionary 
group, there is considerable silent infighting 
within the top layer of the Cuban leadership, 
and despite repeated official assurance that 
“Fidel, Raul, and Ché are like one,” each has 
@ private group of followers jockeying for 
position. Though the aims of the three 
chieftains seem to coincide at present, the 
natural dynamics of the situation produce 
frictions—if not clashes—among their 
groups. It is a good guess that Guevara is 
the target of more resentments than the 
Castro brothers, but if actual opposition to 
him exists near the top, as is probable, it is 
well camouflaged. 

Public opinion holds that the influence 
of Major Guevara asserts itself by pushing 
the Premier to adopt increasingly radical 
measures, It is taken for granted that Raul 
Castro and other members of the regime’s 
inner circle actively concur in this strategy, 


With his cool, methodical mind, he- 
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but Dr. Guevara is generally credited with 
the formulation of broad plans. 

The revolutionary government’s new of- 
ficial agencies have been reinforced’ by for- 
eign Communist technicians, individually or 
in small units, to help ease the acute short- 
age of Cuban specialists. For example, the 
National Institute of Agrarian Reform 
(INRA), Cuba’s all-powerful economic or- 
ganization, has Chilean, Mexican, Guate- 
malan, Belgian, and French Communist econ- 
omists and advisers. Their presence is said 
to have been Dr. Guevara’s idea. 

His trade pact with Mikoyan was the cor- 
nerstone of Cuba’s new policy of hitching 
her plans for industrial development to the 
Communist states and, thereby, tying her 
economy to the Iron Curtain. Mikoyan left 
behind a group of Soviet industrial tech- 
nicians and cultural specialists. Since the 
resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Havana and Moscow in May, this group has 
been steadily increasing. 

They are discreet, but can be occasionally 
seen at two or three of Havana’s less spec- 
tacular hotels. Lately, however, the prore- 
gime press, with a touch of pride,*has begun 
reporting their activities. The first mention 
was of a five-man team of Soviet mining 
engineers in Pinar Del Rio province. 

When Cuba began importing Soviet crude 
oll, it was Major Guevara who wrote letters 
to United States and British refineries here 
requesting them to process the Russian pe- 
troleum. He delicately hinted that refusal 
would mean. that the national bank could 
no longer authorize dollar remittances on 
payments already owed for Venezuelan oil 
or for new imports. 

As his power has grown, the bizarre 
and retiring Argentine doctor has inevitably 
made enemies among the general public. 
There are people here who think that Major 
Guevara may meet with a violent end. (In 
his book, he admits the possibility that he 
and the Castro brothers may be assassi- 
nated.) 

The greatest objection to him is the be- 
lief that he is a Communist. In most 
quarters, he is thought to be one of the 
international variety—that is, a Communist 
linked with and subservient to Moscow or 
Peiping. Many of the most dedicated sup- 
porters of Premier Castro fear and resent 
him as a dangerous presence in the revolu- 
tion—and, often as “the foreigner.” 

This is one of the reasons why Major 
Guevara, despite his tremendous importance 
on the Cuban scene, is most unlikely ever 
to come to power in his own right. Al- 
though one of Dr. Castro’s first official acts 
was to declare Guevara legally a “native 
Cuban,” the Premier has refrained from in- 
cluding him in the line of succession. As 
it stands now, Raul Castro is his brother’s 
designated successor; if he should die, too, 
the other revolutionary chieftains are to 
select the new “maximum leader.” Major 
Guevara’s strength is essentially that of 
the power behind the throne. 

Lately, however, the major has been mak- 
ing more and more public appearances, as 
if trying to acquire an acceptable public 
image for himself. Recently, he took his 
small daughter to a public affair; at other 
times, he has been seen with his mother. 
On one occasion, he was duly photographed 
with an ice-cream cone. 

One successful note of intimacy is the 
universal acceptance of his nickname, “Ché” 
“Ché” is an Argentine expression meaning, 
roughly, “Hey.” His frequent use of it dur- 
ing the days of Sierra Maestra gave him the 
moniker. 

Face to face, Dr. Guevara can be a pleas- 
ant, even charming, personality. Invariably 
attired in olive green fatigues and boots—~ 
a stunning sartorial style for a bank presi- 
dent—he lets his long brown hair curl 
gently down his neck. Indoors or out, even 
at conferences in his modernistic office, he 






wears a black beret with the golden star of 
his rank. His scraggly beard and moustache 
(Raul Castro shaved his beard, cut off his 


oddly reminiscent of a younger, slimmer, 
shorter Ho Chi Minh. 

Dr. Guevara has an easy smile and a soft, - 
persuasive voice, but his eyes are hard. Per- 
sons who have dealt with him at the Na- 
tional Bank say that once he makes a deéci- 
sion nothing can sway him. He is said to 
have an icy ruthlessness.: . 

Suffering from an acute asthmatic condl- 
tion, the major, who is a heavy cigar smoker 
between attacks, sometimes has to take to 
his bed for days. He is an extremely hard 
worker. His hobby is mathematics; he used 
to spend hours at a blackboard solving equa- 
tions. Now the great equation facing him 
is the basic transformation of Cuba’s econ- 
omy. His failure to guide it successfully— 
through the spread of inflation, through 
shortages of food and goods, or through a 
lack of resources to carry out the ambitious 
revolutionary programs—could mean the col- 
lapse of the Cuban experiment. 

The major seldom speaks with strangers 
of his private political beliefs. But talking 
to a group of visiting Latin American jour- 
nalists recently, he lightly dismissed a direct 
question about communism and Marxism by 
saying that he lacked sufficient political edu- 
cation to be a Marxist. Yet, in his book, he 
wrote that anti-communism is a “dialectical 
position” designed to destroy the Cuban 
revolution—a rather revealing choice of 
words—and in a television address not long 
ago he remarked smilingly, “It seems that, 
together with Raul, I have the honor of be- 
ing among the most shocking persons.” 

Whether or not he is a Communist, Dr. 
Guevara’s greatest obsession is his hatred of 
the United States in general and of “Yankee 
imperialism” in particular. It is a con- 
stantly recurring theme in his writings and 
speeches. The destruction everywhere of 
this imperialism seems to be his foremost 
goal in life and he has written boastingly 
that Cuba has shown the way to all Latin 
America on how to smash the imperialists. 
In a recent speech, he said that Cubans must 
“fight to the death” the “Yankee monop- 
olies.” 

“Our economic war will be with the great 
power of the north,” he said. “Our war is 
not a simple war, our road toward liberation 
will be found in victory over the monopolies 
and, concretely, over North American mon- 
opolies.” 

Then he added: “Cuba is an example of a 
small nation that defies the laws of a false 
science called geopolitics * * *, This is the 
crime * * * that the North American impe- 
rialists and colonialists fear.” 

Such is Major Guevara’s enthusiasm for 
“liberating” other Latin American nations 
from the “imperialist yoke,” that last sum- 
mer an investigating commission of the Or- 
ganization of American States formally 
accused him of organizing an invasion of 
Nicaragua by Cuba-based rebels. 

Very little is known of the major’s past 
and he is reluctant to discuss it. He is said 
to have graduated from the University of 
Buenos Aires Medical School in 1953. His 
earliest political and revolutiowary expe- 
riences were in Argentina, against the Perén 
regime, and in Bolivia. In 1953 and 1954 he 
was in Guatemala, working for the pro- 
Communist regime of President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. 

The sketchy story of Dr. Guevara’s rela- 
tions with Dr. Castro begins in Mexico early 
in 1956 when the Argentine met the future 
premier through Raul Castro, Dr. Guevara 
had been exiled there since the fall of the 
Arbenz regime in 1954, “looking for a new 
revolution,” as a friend put it, 
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Spanish Republican guerrilla expert, in train- 
ing the men at a remote ranch. 

Aboard the yacht Granma, tossed merci- 
lessly for several days and nights by the 
waves of the Gulf of Mexico, Dr. Guevara 
acted as physician, helping the men, who 
suffered from violent seasickness, although 
he was himself undergoing terrible asthma 
attacks, 

After the small band landed on December 
2, 1956—attacks by Batista forces had cut 
it down from 88 to 12 men—Dr. Guevara 
combined his medical activities with those 
of a courageous fighter and guerrilla leader. 
He stressed in his book that it is at such a 
time a physician “has the most influence 
over the troops” and his revolutionary 
preachings can capture the men better than 
anyone else's. 

As the Castro force became firmly estab- 
lished in the Sierra Maestra and began 
growing in numbers, Dr. Guevara turned in- 
creasingly to matters of organization and 
indoctrination, thinking in far-reaching 
terms and not just of the day-to-day mili- 
tary situations. 

Officers of the rebel army say that, from 
the very first, he began forming around him 
a hard-core, Communist-oriented group, as 
Raul Castro reportedly did later in his 
“Second Front.” While advancing through 
the central provinces, Dr. Guevara is said 
to have left behind a trusted man in each 
town and village to form a Communist cell. 

According to other informants, he nearly 
engaged in hostilities with another pro- 
Castro rebel group in the Escambray Moun- 
tains of Las Villas province late in 1958, 
when the Escambray fighters refused to enter 
into a pact with the Communist Party. 
Such a pact had been signed earlier between 
the Communists and the Castro “26th of 
July Movement.” 

Major Guevara also put together the first 
rebel industries in the Sierra—a shoeshop 
and a weapons plant—the rebel radio station, 
and a network of schools for peasants’ chil- 
dren and for the Castro troops. Thus, hiding 
in the hills, he was already the organizer 
and indoctrinator that he now is on a 
nationwide scale. 

There was a relatively long lapse between 
the victory in the Sierra and Major Guevara’s 
open emergence at the top levels of govern- 
ment. The doctor had led the troops that 
occupied Havana in the first days of January, 
1959, and his first job was the command of 
_.La Cabafia fortress here. In the months that 
followed, his influence was exercised only 
indirectly. 

Then, in midsummer, he embarked on a 
long voyage around the Middle and Far East, 
concentrating on contacts with “neutralist” 
governments and groups. On the major’s 
return to Havana, Premier Castro began 
gradually easing him into official positions 
of growing importance. When he was named 
head of the industrial department of INRA, 
observers realized that he was the economic 
chief of the revolution. His appointment 
to the National Bank confirmed his primacy. 

The big question asked in Cuba nowadays 
is how Dr. Guevara persuaded Premier Castro 
to go along with his policies. Despite the 
violent anti-Washington posture of the 
Castro regime, and ita growing identification 
with Soviet foreign policy, the belief—some 
say, myth—persists here that the Premier 
himself has no Communist links. 


Guevara and Raul Castro policies, having ac- 
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cepted their reasoning that—since the 
United States is allegedly conspiring against 
the revolution—he must take vociferous 
Communist support for his regime as well 
as the material aid of the Communist powers. 

The other view is that Premier Castro is 
deliberately using the Communists, includ- 
ing Major Guevara, until he feels strong 
enough to get rid of them. But this theory 
has less and iess currency in Cuba since Dr. 
Castro has publicly embraced the belief that 
anticommunism is “divisive and counter- 
revolutionary.” Dr. Guevara referred to these 
early hopes when he wrote sarcastically in 
his book that some people in the United 
States thought that “this crazy boy, Fidel 
Castro, could be counseled and led along the 
right path.” 

In a sense, Major Guevara’s career has 
come full circle. With his brand of revolu- 
tion accomplished in Cuba, or nearly so, this 
restless professional rebel, to whom frontiers 
do not exist in Latin America, may soon be 

toward new fields of conquest. But 
this time his post of command is in a coun- 
try fortress instead of the tropical forest. 
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Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the 
report of the committee on irrigation 
and reclamation to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 47th_ National 
Convention which was held in Washing- 
ton in May. This report was submitted 
to the convention by the vice chairman, 
Mr. J. W. Grimes, State engineer of 
South Dakota, on May 26, and was 
unanimously adopted. I again had the 
honor to serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee, but much of the credit for this 
report belongs to Ival V. Goslin, chief 
engineer and secretary of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission, and to Wil- 
liam E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association. Iam 
happy to also include a list of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The committee’s report follows: 
NATIONAL RIveRS AND HARBORS CONGRESS— 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 

Chairman: Representative J. EpGark CHEN- 


OWETH, Colorado. 

Vice chairman: J. W. Grimes, Pierre, 8. 
Dak. 

Secretary: Ival V. Goslin, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Chief engineer and secretary, Upper 
Colorado River Commission, 

MEMBERS 

Arizona: Representative Srewart L. UDALL, 
Tucson; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

California: Representative B. F. Sisk, 
Fresno, Calif.; member, Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

Colorado: Representative Brron G. 
Rocers, Denver. Harold H. Christy, Pueblo; 
director, National Reclamation Association. 

Idaho: George L. Crookham, Jr., Caldwell; 
president, Guffey Water Development Associ- 
ation. 
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Kansas: Robert V. Smrha, chief 
division of water resources, State board of 
agriculture, 

Montana: Everett W. Rising, Washington 
representative, State Water Board of Mon. | 
tana. 


Nebraska: Pete Badura, Ashton; president, 
Farwell Irrigation District. 
Nevada: Representative Water S. BakInG, 


Reno; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 


Committee. 
New Mexico: John P. Murphy, Albuquers 
que; secretary, New Mexico Reclamation # 


Association. 

North Dakota: Fred Fredrickson, Valley 
City; Washington representative, Greater 
North. Dakota Association. 

Oklahoma: Frank Raab, Oklahoma City; 
president, Canton Irrigation District; repre. 
sented by Guy H. James. 


Oregon: Representative Au ULLMAN, Baker; — 


member, Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mitee. 

South Dakota: J. W. Grimes, Pierre, 8, 
Dak., State engineer. 

Texas: Kenneth M. Smith, McAllan; water 
master, Lower Rio Grande. 

Utah: T. W. Jensen, Salt Lake City; secré- 
tary, Utah Water Users Association. 

Washington: John Richardson, Olympia, 
Wash.; supervisor, department of conserva- 
tion and development. 

Wyoming: State senator Earl T. Bower, 
Worland. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 

RECLAMATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The committee on irrigation and reclama« 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress was convened for the first time at 
the 44th annual convention 3 years ago. 
Since that time the committee has con- 
tinued to function and to maintain a high 
level of interest and participation in the 
irrigation and reclamation program of the 
United States. 

During January of 1960 efforts were made 
to hold an extra session of the irrigation 
and reclamation committee for the purpose 
of reviewing the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram and making recommendations relative 
to it to the U.S. Congress. Because it be« 
came apparent that it would not be prac- 
ticable to have a majority of the committee 
members present at such a meeting these 
efforts had to be abandoned. 


PURPOSES OF THE IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
COMMITTEE 


This committee has been directed to deal 
only with matters of general policy. 

At its inception the purposes of this com- 
mittee were defined as the formulation of 
@ policy and a program for the continued, 
orderly development by reclamation and ir- 
rigation of our water and land resources in 
the arid and semiarid regions of the West, 
and to suggest ways and means whereby the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress may 
better cooperate and coordinate its efforts 
with the advocates of reclamation and irri- 
gation. 

COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 

The personnel of the committee on irriga- 
tion and reclamation are listed on page 1 of 
this report. This committee is interested 
not only in irrigation and reclamation, but 
in flood control projects, rivers and harbors 
projects, and, in fact, all phases of water 
resource development. 

PROGRESS 

In this committee’s report for 1957 to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, sev- 
eral policy and procedural recommendations 
were outlined. These were designed a8 
guides and suggestions for tmplementing 
basic principles. The adoption of these rec- 
ommendations by this organization has col- 
tributed greatly to a better understanding 
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of water resources problems. It is gratifying 
to note that sponsors of projects are rec- 
ognizing new possibilities for coordination 
of efforts and cooperation in developing wa- 
ter and land resources. This new spirit and 
its resultant accomplishments Constitute 
progress—not because during the past year 
we feel that the program of project develop- 
ment has been accelerated to the point neces- 
sary or desirable—but because future results 
will prove the wisdom of united efforts. 

As a result of cooperative efforts, Con- 
gress enacted a public works appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1960 that contained many un- 
budgeted water development projects, of 
which seven were major reclamation new 
starts. In addition, four were initiated un- 
der the Small Reclamation Projects Act, 
Public Law 984, and two were loans for 
irrigation distribution systems under Public 
Law 130. 


RECLAMATION IS A VITAL PART OF AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 


Our committee concurs with the Honor- 
able Warne N. ASPINALL, of Colorado, 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, who said the the House Appropriations 
Committee “the continued development of 
supplemental water supplies for existing ir- 
rigated areas and the opening of new lands 
to settlement through reclamation are 
entirely consistent with sound, long-term 
agricultural objectives. Such development 
provides the most important basic element 
to a successful regional economy—a stable, 
diversified agriculture. In addition to im- 
proving our existing agricultural situation, 
reclamation helps to insure adequate fu- 
ture food and fiber for our rapidly growing 
population. 

“The objective of expanding the economy 
of the West is of prime importance to the 
whole Nation. The Federal reclamation 
program has been one of the important 
tools by which the underdeveloped arid and 
semiarid regions of the West have been 
made into a habitable and productive part 
of the Nation by promoting westward move- 
ment of population, business, and agricul- 
ture, and providing a solid base for invest- 
ment and employment where little existed 
previously. The reclamation program still 
has these positive influences today. 

“With respect to my statement that rec- 
lamation tends to alleviate the existing im- 
balances of agriculture, I have this to say. 
It is not widely understood that irrigation 
farming in the West enjoys a comple- 
mentary, rather than competitive, relation- 
ship with the whole of the country’s agri- 
culture. Of the major crops in surplus, 
those that constitute more than four-fifths 
of the holdings and loan commitments of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, recla- 
mation farms grew only three of these crops, 
and the 1958 contribution from reclamation 
farms amounted to only 1.8 percent of the 
holdings. The reason why this proportion 
is so small when the total importance of 
reclamation in the economy of the West is 
so great is that the irrigation farmer has 
been able to shift production from surplus 
crops to those that are in current demand. 


' The nonirrigated land is largely tied to a 


l-crop economy and cannot diversify in re- 
sponse to changing demand patterns. Rec- 
lamation has played a large role in facilitat- 
ing these adjustments and in enhancing 
the efficiency of the agriculture of the West 
as a whole. The misapprehension that any 
extension of irrigation will compound the 
Nation’s agricultural difficulties is not borne 
out by the facts, either past or present. 

“In addition, we ate advised by agricul- 
tural authorities that our present. crop im- 
balances are merely temporary and that 
continued efforts are needed in research and 
the conservation and development of soil 
and water resources. They emphasize that 
the capacity to meet the food and fiber needs 
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of the expanding population does not hap- 
pen automatically. Because major irriga- 
tion projects do not reach a fully developed 
stage until 15 to 25 years after authorization 
or start of construction, it is essential that 
reclamation needs be viewed in future per- 
spective. 

“The Nation’s population is increasing at 
about 8,600 additional persons per day while 
the acreage of good cropland diminishes at a 
rate of 3,000 acres per day due to conversion 
to roads, airports, and cities. Just how soon 
our agricultural abundance will give way to 
shortages depends on what positive steps 
are taken to overcome the efforts of these 
incursions.” 

Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, of Louisiana, said 
at a dinner sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts hon- 
oring the 25th anniversary of the Soil Con- 
servation Service? 

“It is interesting to note that these addi- 
tional mouths must be fed; these additional 
bodies must be clothed, these additional peo- 
ple housed from substantially fewer acres 
than are now available for cultivation. . The 
fact is we have no new land to bring into 
cultivation. All we have is land which we 
can improve. 

“Yet, each year we are losing precious irre- 
placeable soil and water resources due to the 
encroachments of urban population areas, 
among other things. Specifically, by the 
year 2000 some 80 million additional acres of 
our very finest cropland will be lost to creep- 
ing urbanization. Against this 80 million 
acre loss we can count, on this plus side 
of the ledger, only about 25 million acres, 
which we hope to add to our production 
base during the same period of time. The 
difference, that is 55 million acres, must be 
derived from increased productivity—by 
producing more food and fiber from the 
same acreage which we cultivate today.” 


RECLAMATION-——KEY TO THE FUTURE 


Reclamation is the key to the future. It 
is a real American enterprise that unlocks 
the doors to opportunities in industry and 
business. Reclamation is not to be con- 
sidered only in terms of agricultural devel- 
opment. Recognition must be given to the 
industrial and business economies that are 
directly dependent upon and inevitably fol- 
low the development of an irrigated agricul- 
tural project. 

A productive agricultural economy and 
the availability of water for domestic and 
industrial uses, made possible by reclama- 
tion, are essential to provide for our expand- 
ing populations. Agriculture and industry 
are complementary. 

Reclamation projects are providing mil- 
lions of Americans with opportunities for 
recreation and constructive use of an in- 
creasing amount of leisure time in a world 
filed with nervous tensions. Immeasur- 
able as these recreation values may seem, 
they are real values and contribute greatly 
to both physical and mental -health and 
productive potential in many vocations. In 
1959 the visitor count at reclamation reser- 
voirs of the 17 Western States reached the 
astounding total of 22,700,000. 

Only through continuing the development 
of our water resources can our Nation meet 
the future needs of its citizens. 

The Reclamation program has proved to 
be an economically sound and financially 
feasible enterprise for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Every four years the value of crops 
produced on Reclamation farms equals the 
total money appropriated for Federal Re- 
clamation since its inception 58 years ago. 
The cash value of the crops produced in 1958 
was almost $1 billion. Since the Reclama- 
tion program was initiated in 1902, $14,265,- 
102,000 worth of crops have been produced. 
The Federal Government has received nearly 
$3,900 million tm Federal taxes derived 
from Reclamation projects and adjacent 
trade areas since 1902, 
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From a financial standpoint, Reclamation 
projects repay the investment in many ways 
besides repaying to the United States all of 
the costs allocated to irrigation features. 
without interest and the costs allocated to 
power and municipal water supplies with 
interest. Reclamation of Federal 
multiple-purpose developments. create eco- 
nomic returns in the form of stabilized 
downstream flows for industrial waters, pol- 
lution abatement, and other benefits that 
are not reflected in the financial feasibility 
of irrigation use of water. Western Reclama- 
tion projects develop floodwater as the ir- 
rigation water supply, thereby accomplish- 
ing flood control as an important by-product. 

IMPORTANT CURRENT PROBLEMS 


1. Criteria for evaluating water development 
projects 

There is a definite need for the formula- 
tion of modern, consistent and realistic gen- 
eral principles to guide Federal agencies in 
analyzing and appraising potential water de- 
velopment projects. The National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress can do a real service 
to future progress by urging the U.S. Con- 
gress to establish the policy to be followed 
by Federal agencies in the evaluation of 
project benefits. 


2. Protection of water rights acquired under 
State laws 


For many years efforts have been made to 
persuade Congress to enact legislation that 
would protect owners of water rights ac- 
quired in the various states against the en- 
croachment of Federal agencies. These ef- 
forts have been largely unsuccessful. There 
are several bills for this purpose pending 
before the U.S. Congress. It is the con- 
sensus of our committee that the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress should join 
the campaign to inform our legislators of the 
importance of enacting a States water rights 
bill that will accomplish the desired pur- 
pose of protecting water rights vested under 
State laws. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations embody 
principles essential to a well-rounded yet 
progressive irrigation aud reclamation pro- 
gram to be correlated with and complemen- 
tary to a national program of development, 
utilization, and conservation of our Nation’s 
water resources. 

It is recommended that: ? 

1. Where opposition to water development 
programs exist, officers, members of, and del- 
egates to, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress should act without delay to neu- 
tralize such opposing influences with any 
effective means available at local, State, and 
National levels. 

2. Authorization and construction should 
not be subjected to a stop-and-go policy. 
Funds for reclamation portions of multiple- 
purpose developments should be increased 
and maintained at a level that would be 
consistent with the annual gross national 
product. 

3. The Congress of the United States should 
establish the policy and criteria under which 
all Federal water development projects will 
be authorized and constructed. 

4. On multiple-purpose projects, wherever 
practicable, the development of water re- 
sources should be preceded by basinwide 
planning. 

5. Power revenues derived from Federal 
projects should be wsed on a basinwide or 
areawide basis to assist in repayment of 
irrigation allocations on Federal projects. 

6. The principle of the interstate compact 
should be encouraged in order to avoid liti- 
gation between and among States and to — 
preclude domination of the development and 
— of natural resources by Federal agen- 

es. 

7. Procedures under which Federal water 
resources projects are investigated and re- 
ported should be simplified, 
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8. Criteria under which Federal agencies 
evaluate water resource development proj- 
ects before submitting them to Congress for 
authorization or construction should be re- 
viewed and reestablished to include consid- 
eration of all future benefits. 

9. Basic land and water inventories, soil 
and water research, snow surveys and stream 
forecasting should be continued, expanded, 
and modernized in order to provide adequate 
data for current and future planning. 

10. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of levying taxes on project benefi- 
ciaries as agencies to execute repayment con- 
tracts with the Federal Government should 
be encouraged in order to more equitably 
allocate costs of a project and meet the bur- 
den of expensive and complex project con- 
struction. 

11. In planning and constructing water re- 
source projects the principle of supplying 
supplemental water to lands presently in- 
adequately irrigated should be given priority 
over bringing new lands into cultivation. 

12. It is further recommended that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
through its executive offices and appropriate 
committees: . 

{a) Accelerate its campaign in support of 
& water-utilization program designed to fully 
develop our land and water resources placing 
special emphasis on starting new water de- 
velopment projects that are financially feas- 
ible and economically justified; 

(b) Continue to bring to the attention of 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government the need for a continu- 
ous, progressive, planned program of project 
authcrization; 

(c) Urge and actively support adequate 
appropriations for investigating and plan- 

conservation water-use projects: 

{d) Support legislation requiring compli- 
ance with and adherence to State water laws 
by Federal Agencies. 

(e) Support legislation to require Federal 
agencies to employ more liberal and realistic 
criteria in their evaluation of water develop- 
ment projects prior to authorization and 
eonstruction, 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the purposes of the commit- 
tee on irrigation and reclamation of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress shall be 
te promote the development, control, con- 
servation and utilization of the Nation’: 
water resources, to work for the continua- 
tion of the services and the coordination of 
activities of Federal agencies dealing with 
water resources, to cooperate with and assist 
ixf securing authorization and construction 
of Federal conservation water-use projects 
which meet with the approval of States and 
local agencies, to assist water users of the 
Nation in the economic developmént of river 
basins, to preserve the rights and interests 
of the States in their water resources, to pro- 
mote the enactment of legislation favorable 
to these principles. 





A Few Facts Regarding Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Economic Stability 
recently made public a few facts re- 
garding agricuiture. Because these 
facts, which are often overlooked, show 
the disruptive effects which a depressed 
agricultural economy has had on con- 
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sumer sales and the entire national 
economy, I believe them to be of value 
to every Member of this body. I there- 
fore insert them at this point: 

A Few Facrs REGARDING AGRICULTURE 


The 1950 census shows that over 71 mil- 
lion people, or 40 percent, lived in towns of 
5,000 and less and their surrounding areas. 

This 40 percent of our population de- 
pends primarily on farm income for their 
buying power. 

In 1959 agriculture had a capital invest- 
ment of over $203 billion, or approximately 
14 percent of the capital worth of the United 
States. 

In comparison, the total assets of corpora- 
tions, other than banks, insurance com- 
panies, and loan associations in 1959, was 
approximately $258 billion. 

Approximately one-half of domestically 
produced factory goods is purchased by resi- 
dents of rural America. This amounted to 
about $95.4 billion in 1959. 

In 1959 agriculture owned approximately 
40 percent of all of our praductive capital. 
This investment is the source of approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the gross income of 
the Nation. 

In 1959 agriculture had a capital invest- 
ment 15 times greater than the steel indus- 
try and employed 15 times as many workers. 

In 1947-49 farm prices at wholesale were 
only 90.5 percent of the base period (1947— 
49100), while prices of all products at 
wholesale averaged 120 percent of the base. 
Farm prices were off 9.5 percent and all other 
wholesale prices were up 20 percent. 

This means that rural America had only 
75 percent of the buying power which this 
area had in the period 1947-49. 

In the base period 1946-50 consumer 
goods sales averaged 55 percent of the na- 
tional income, and in 1959 they were only 
48 percent of the national income. This 
means that consumer goods sales in 1959 
were $28 billion too low in ratio to national 
income. This relative loss of consumer sales 
was directly due to an underpayment of $24 
billion for farm production. 

As a result of this loss of markets caused 
by the underpayment of $129.4 billion to 
agriculture during the period 1951-59, small 
business suffered a relative loss of $43 bil- 
lion during the same period. 





A Sensible Viewpoint of the Japanese 
Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, many 
and varied are the comments regarding 
the cancellation, whether by our Govern- 
ment, or that of Japan, of the Presi- 
dent’s visit to the land of the Rising Sun. 

While events of the past 2 months em- 
phasize that a change is long overdue 
in our foreign policy, the attitude of the 
people of Japan is understandable. Some 
Communists, of course, fomented the 
display of ill feeling toward the President 
of the United States. 

Desiring no repetition of the terrible 
destruction that brought an end to World 
War II, doubtless many thousands of 
anti-Communists joined in the protest 
demonstrations. ‘The editor of one of 
the leading daily newspapers published 
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in my home State, John H. Stauffer of 
the Kansas City Kansan, clearly set 
forth the sensible viewpoint regarding 
the rebellious Japanese action. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include Mr. Stauffer’s editorial of 
Thursday, June 16, as part of my re- 
marks: 

THE JAPAN Visit Is Orr 

Cancellation of President Eisenhower's 
plan to visit Japan is a setback for the 
United States in its efforts to strengthen its 
alliances. The President was determined to 
go to Toyko and to confer with high Japa- 
nese governmental Officials as a token of 
assurance that the United States stands 
firmly behind them in their resistance to 


-Communist pressure. 


But events of recent days left considerable 
doubt as to the Kishi government's ability to 
cope with the demonstrators who are deter- 
mined to prevent, if possible, consummation 
of the new United States-Japanese treaty. 
Exactly 1 month after Premier Khrushchev 
withdrew the invitation to President Eisen- 
hower to visit Russia the Kishi government 
regretfully withdrew its invitation to him 
to visit Japan. Thus moves the cold war. 

But all is not lost yet. The Communists 
may force capitulation of the Kishi govern- 
ment. But there is evidence the pressure is 
not altogether against the present govern- 
ment but primarily against the alliance 
treaty, which many Japanese fear would 
make Japan vulnerable to attack. They re- 
member all too clearly the bombings of the 
last war. 


Midwestern Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners Favor End to Airlift of 4- 
Cent Letter Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this month the Midwest Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners took a firm stand in opposition 
to the Post Office Department’s airlift 
program for ordinary first-class mail on 
an experimental basis or any other basis. 

The commissioners represent the fol- 
lowing 10 Midwestern States: Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


The resolution expressing the opposi- 
tion of. these commissioners as it was 
adopted at the annual Midwest Associa- 
tion convention is as follows: 

Whereas for over 6 years the Postmaster 
General of the United States has been con- 
ducting an airlift program for transporting 
by air ordinary first-class mail on an ex- 





perimental basis and has recently substan- — 


tially extended the program and has an- 
nounced plans to further extend the pro- 
gram on a permanent basis; and 

Whereas the diversion of first-class mail 
revenues from the railroads as a result of 
this program materially impairs their abil- 
ity to continue to provide the service re- 
quired of them in the interest of a sound 
national transportation system to adequate- 
ly serve the national economy and proper- 
ly maintain the Nation’s defense: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Midwest Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners here- 
by go om record as opposed to the program 
to fiy ordinary first-class mail and as favor- 
ing and urging enactment of legislation to 
require discontinuance of the program; and 
be it further. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary to each Senator and 
Congressman from the States embraced in 
the membership of this conference, and to 
the members of the Committees on Post Of- 
fice. and Civil Service of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 








Glossary of ETV Terms—Part Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert part 2 of a glossary of educational 
television terms compiled by Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc.: 


GLossary or ETV Terms 


Monochrome transmission: The transmis- 
sion of television signals which can be re- 
produced in graduations of a single color 
only (black and white). 

Monochrome vidicon: A television camera 
tube of moderate sensitivity, adequate for 
most educational broadcast requirements 
(black and white); much less expensive than 
image orthicon equipment; does not require 
highly expert handling. 

Multiplexer: Any device or curcuit used 
for mixing signals; in television multiplexers 
have several applications, the most common 
of which is the optical mixing of several pro- 
gram sources such as film projectors, slide 
projectors, etc., for pickup by a single 
camera. 

Network: A group of television stations 
connected by radio relays or coaxial cable 
so that all stations may simultaneously 
broadcast a program. 

Picture tube: The television cathrode-ray 
tube used to produce an image by variation 
of the beam intensity as the beam scans 
the raster. 

Projection television: A combination of 
lenses and mirrors which projects an en- 
larged television picture on a screen. 

Radio frequency: A frequency used for 
radio transmission; the present. practicable 
limits of radio frequency are roughly 10 kilo- 
cycles per second to 100,000 megacycles per 
second. 

Radio wave: An electromagnetic wave pro- 
duced by rapid reversals of current flow in 
a conductor known as the antenna, or aerial; 
such a wave travels through space at the 
speed of light, 186,000 miles a second. 

Random interlace: A scanning system based 
on the 2:1 interlaced broadcast standard 
which utilizes less precise timing of the 
sweep frequencies than that required for 
open circuit broadcast usage. 

Relay station: A station used to receive 
picture and sound signals from a master sta- 
tion and to transmit them to a second relay 
station or to a television station transmitter. 

Remote pickups: Events televised away 
from the studio by a mobile unit or by per- 
manently installed equipment at the remote 
location. 

Repeater: A device for receiving, ampli- 
fying and retransmitting a signal or wave. 

Resolution: The blending of picture ele- 
ments and lines; it may also be used to refer 
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to the amount of detail present that can be 
resolved into a complete picture; a numerical 
value to express resolution may be deter- 
mined by examination of a transmitted test 
pattern; the number of lines represented by 
the vertical wedges at their point of blending 
in this resolution in lines. ‘ 

Reverberation: Persistence of sound in an 
enclosed space, due to reflection from the 
walls. 

Satellite stations: VHF broadcast stations 
located within the area of service of another 
television broadcast station, licensed by the 
same ownership and intended primarily to 
repeat the same program to extend the serv- 
ice to an adjacent area; technical require- 
ments are precisely the same as specified for 
regular license. 

Scanning: The process of deflecting the 
electron beam in a camera or picture tube 
so that it moves at high speed from left to 
right in a sequence of rows or lines from top 
to bottom, thus changing light and shadows 
of a scene into electrical impulses to form 
the image on the receiver tube. 

Service area: The region surrounding a 
broadcasting station in which that station’s 
signals can be received with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Signal: Information transposed into elec- 
trical impulses; two basic signals involved in 
television transmission—the picture or video 
signal and the sound or audio signal; each 
signal contains electrical impulses represent- 
ing elements transmitted, 

Studio control room: The room or location 
where the monitoring equipment is placed for 
the direction and control of a television pro- 
gram. 

Telecast: A broadcast of both sight and 
sound. 

Television: The radio or electrical trans- 
mission of a succession-of images and their 
reception in such a manner as to give a sub- 
stantially continuous and simultaneous re- 
production of an object or scene before the 
eyes of a distant observer. 

Television broadcast signal: A combination 
of two radio frequency carriers spaced by a 
4.5 megacycles per second, the lower one being 
amplitude-modulated by a standard com- 
posite picture signal, the upper one being 
frequency modulated by the accompanying 
audio signal. 

Television channel: The term “television 
channel” means a band of frequencies 6 
megacycles wide in the television broadcast 
band and designated either by number or by 
the extreme lower and upper frequencies. 

Television receiver: A receiver for convert- 
ing incoming electric signals into television 
pictures and customarily associated sound. 

Television transmitter: The radio fre- 
quency and modulating equipment trans- 
mitting modulated radio frequency power 
representing a complete television signal (in- 
cluding audio, video, and synchronizing sig- 
nals). 

Translator stations: UHF broadcast sta- 
tions also intended for repeat service to ex- 
tend the service from. an existing licensed 
station (Ownership may be the same as the 
station used for program source); highly di- 
rectional antennas are often utilized and a 
special set of operating and technical rules 
are followed, established by the FCC, but 
much different from standard broadcast re« 
quirements; the UHF channel so selected for 
translator service is based on availability and 
interference considerations. 

Transmission line: A material structure 
forming a continuous path from one place 
to another for directing the transmission of 
electromagnetic energy along this path. 

Transmission system: In communication 
practice, an assembly of elements capable 
of functioning together to transmit signal 
waves. 

UHF: Ultra-high frequency, normally about 
300-3000 megacycles. 


those electrical currents representing 
elements of a television picture, ‘ 
Video amplifier: An amplifier having char- 


’ Video signal: The frequencies generated 
by the scanning of a scene or image plus the 
sync and blanking pulses involved. 





Mutual Security and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Bill, 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12619) making 
appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1961, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Vermont [Mr, 
MEYER]. 

- Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me may be transferred to the 
gentleman from Vermont {[Mr. MEyYer). 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. Last year 
I supported the mutual security appro- 
priation, and I believe im many of the 
things it stands for and many of the 
things it does. But, I do believe we 
could be much more selective in the use 
of military funds abroad. We give a lot 
of hardware, a lot of planes and things 
to countries which cannot use them and 
do not need them to do things that really 
are not in the interest of those ‘people. 
Furthermore, we have seen that some of 
these military funds are used for politi- 
cal purposes, which is not in the defense 
of the free world or in fulfillment of the 
general terms and purposes of this act. 
We have also found ‘out in recent times 
that much of the money is- being used 
for implementing nuclear agreements to 
provide nuclear weapons systems to 
countries abroad, some of which are not 
too reliable. I do not believe that is in 
the best interests of the United States. 
Therefore, if not so much money was 
available, we would be more selective 
as to how it would be used, and we would 
do much more good with it. Further- 
more, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
did not have an opportunity to examine 
the military portion in detail this year 
because of the nature of the vote on the 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. MEYER. I do not have time; I 


have only 3 minutes. 
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Therefore, this much money should not 
have been authorized. By it I mean the 
$2 billion figure, or even $1,800 million. 
Therefore, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not a fact that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee examined the. military assistance 


program in detail this year? 

Mr. MEYER. Not the way it did last 
year. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I beg 
to differ with the gentleman. 


Mr. MEYER. I yield back the balance 
of my. time. : 





Expense Payments From the Contingent 
Fund of the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 12707 for the pur- 
pose of assuring an independent audit 
by the General Accounting Office of ex- 
pense payments from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives. 

In proposing this legislation, I am in 
no sense passing on the purported dis- 
closures made in recent newspaper and 
magazine articles about committee ex- 
penditures from this fund. 

I have the utmost confidence in the 
integrity of Members of this House. 
Furthermore, I believe we owe it to our- 
selves to provide for an independent 
audit of our expense funds as a means 
of assuring that our activities are re- 
ported accurately so the innocent 
would not suffer with the guilty. 

I do not believe we are getting the 
complete picture from newspaper and 
magazine stories which are designed to 
make news but which reflect on the 
propriety and honesty of Members of 
Congress. While I fully respect the 
rights of newsmen to report the news, 
and even to draw reasonable inferences 
from the information they are able to 
gather, I do not believe that such dis- 
closures are the most accurate way of 
getting at the facts. Too often have 
disclosures of this type resulted from 
hasty perusal of incomplete records. 
When this happens I do not believe 
believe Members of Congress are ac~- 
corded the same fair treatment we af- 
ford to witnesses before our investigat- 
ing committees. It would be much 
better, in my opinion, to provide for reg- 
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of the Government. There is no logical 
reason, why the legislative branch should 
not also be held to account for its ex- 
penditures, down to the last cent. 

It is unfair to burden any committee 
of the House with this responsibility. 
A committee of our colleagues has a 
natural reluctance to cross-examine any 
Member as to the details of his expense 
account. Fortunately, the Congress long 
ago established an agency to scrutinize 
the accounts of all three branches of 
the Government, executive, legislative 
and judicial. The General Accounting 
Office is an arm of Congress. The 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, the administrative head of GAO, 
is appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for 
a term of 15 years. So far as I know 
there has never been any serious ques- 
tion raised as to the independence of the 
Comptroller General and the GAO. 
They are as free as human institutions 
can be of pressures from either the ex- 
ecutive or legislative branches. This 
makes the GAO the ideal agency to 
scrutinize the expense accounts of House 
Members and committees. 

The U.S. Government Organization 
Manual for 1959-60, on page 35, de- 
scribes the GAO as follows: 

The purpose of the General Accounting 
Office, an agency in the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government, is to perform 
an independent audit of Government fi- 
nancial transactions to provide a basis for 
the settlement of accounts and to deter- 
mine how well the agencies are managing 
their financial affairs; in so doing, exercise 
the power of disallowance based. on the 
finality of the Comptroller General’s settle- 
ment of accounts and claims, and report to 
the Congress in special and annual reports 
its findings as to financial conditions in the 
Government. In order to accomplish its 
purpose, the General Accounting Office has 
responsibility for: performing an independ- 
ent Government-wide audit of receipts, ex- 
penditures, and use of public funds; pre- 
scribing principles, standards, and related 
requirements for accounting to be observed 
by the executive agencies, and cooperating 
with the agencies in carrying out their pri- 
mary responsibilities for the development of 
their own accounting systems; settling 
claims by or against the United States; rend- 
ering legal decisions pertaining to govern- 
mental fiscal matters; performing investiga- 
tions relating to the receipt, disbursement, 
and application of public funds; reporting to 
the Congress the results of its activities in- 
cluding recommendations to further the 
effectiveness of governmental operations; 
and for other related functions. 


Mr. Speaker, the manual, on page 36, 
contains this additional statement: 

The financial transactions of the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial agencies, in- 
cluding but not limited to the accounts of 
accountable officers, are audited by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with 
such principles and procedures and under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing statement 
would appear to indicate that congres- 
sional accounts already come under the 
purview of the GAO. And so they do, 
except for the contingent funds. More 
than 70 years ago, in 1888, the Congress 
passed a law making the administration 
committees of the House and the other 
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“pody responsible for final audit of pay- 
ments from the contingent funds. 

The bill that I have introduced today. 
would amend the 1888 law to remove this 
barrier to GAO audit of the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives. 
I purposely refrained from broadening 
my proposal to include the other fund 
because I feel that the initiative for that 
should come from the other body. 

My bill is confined to removing the 
provisions of the 1888 law, and a similar 
1911 statute, that inhibit the GAO from 
performing its otherwise statutory duty 
with respect to the House contingent 
fund. It does not specifically authorize 
the GAO to audit the contingent fund 
because the House legislative counsel 
advised me that the GAO already has 
all the authority it needs, provided the 
inhibitory statutes are repealed. 





New Honors to John R. Murdock 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues enjoy the friendship and 
companionship of former Representative 
John R. Murdock of my home State. It 
pleases me to inform his many friends 
that a few days ago Congressman Mur- 
dock was the recipient of a well-deserved 
and long-overdue honor. On May 31 he 
was awarded an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from Arizona State University, 
where he taught for many years before 
his election to Congress in 1936. 

He is still a leading scholar and his- 
torian of the West, and has continued 
his studies of Western water and river 
devlopment problems since he left Con- 
gress in 1953. 

Many tributes have been accorded 
John Murdock in his lifetime, and I am 
inserting in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Tempe Daily News which reviews his 
many accomplishments and celebrates 
his attainment of doctor of laws: 

To Him, Aut Honor 

Tonight, under the brilliant lights of mas- 
sive Sun Devil stadium, a plain guy from 
down the street in Tempe will have conferred 
on him that distinguished cape of doctor of 
laws. 

A degree conferred, if you please, for serv- 
ices rendered. 

Services rendered to God, to his country, to 
his State and to his university. 

The ceremony, we believe, must be classed 
a high water mark in this observance of the 
diamond jubilee, Arizona State University. 

It honors John R. Murdock, 

Educator, dean, father, husband, gentle- 
man, neighbor, author, civic worker, lodge- 
man, churchman, and Member of Congress. 

Simply put— 

Tt couldn't happen to a nicer guy. 

For the unknowing, and that includes a 
lot of newer Tempeans, here’s a résumé of 
this man Murdock. 

He joined the then normal schoo! faculty 
at Tempe in 1914, 2 years after he received 
@ bachelor of arts degree from Northeast 
Missouri Teachers College at Kirksville, 
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For the next 23 years he was associated 
with the faculties of the 3 State institutions 
of higher learning, teaching in summer ses- 
sions at the University of Arizona and the 
then normal school at Flagstaff. 

In 1936, while our college dean and a pro~ 
fessor of history and political science at what 
was then Arizona State Teachers College 
here, he was elected to the U.S. Congress. 

He entered the political arena when the 
late Isabella Greenway King, Member of 
Congress, retired from her station. He was 
then, and for the next 6 years to come, this 
State’s lone Congressman. 

In 19343, he commenced a fourth straight 
term.. But this time he had a companion for 
Arizona had been awarded two Congressmen. 
He was, however, still a Congressman-at- 
large, a status which continued until 1948, 
when, beginning his seventh term, he repre- 
sented District No. 1, Maricopa County. 

In 1952, after 16 years as Congressman, he 
lost election in the Eisenhower landslide. 
He has been in retirement since, content to 
lecture and write, two things he does very, 
very well. 

Arizona will long remember his service in 
Congress much of which was spent as chair- 
man of the vital House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

It was John R. Murdock, friends, who was 
primarily responsible for the establishment 
of the Wellton-Mohawk Irrigation project 
down in Yuma County. 

His efforts, too, on behalf of Arizona water 





‘rights contributed greatly to our State's 


success in obtaining a just share of Colo- 
rado River water, and to the recent decision 
in favor of Arizona’s Colorado River water 
claims. 

We'll be in the stands tonight to witness 
John Murdock’s reception of this wonderful 
degree, a degree cherished by any person 
listed as an educator professional. 

We said it couldn’t happen to a nicer guy. 

And we mean it. 

A man can be a prophet who is honored at 
home. 

John R. Murdock is such a man, for ex- 
ample. 

And Tempe is such a place, 





Mutual Security and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Bill, 1961 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12619) making 
appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
one or two questions, if I may have his 
attention. I shall be brief. 

I know that the gentleman fron 
Louisiana has always considered this 
program with great care and wisdom, 
and is literally saving the American tax- 
payer billion of dollars. I think the 
country owes a tremendous debt of 
gratitude to the gentleman and to his 
subcommittee. 

May I ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Would not the gentleman 
agree that grant aid, whether under spe- 
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cial assistance or the President’s con- 
tingency fund, should be used sparing- 
ly—only in very special and exceptional 
situations? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam in complete ac- 
cord with the gentleman’s viewpoint. 

Mr, SIKES. May I go one step fur- 
ther and may I ask the gentleman by 
way of clarifying legislative intent, 
notwithstanding this situation would it 
not be the understanding of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that Guate- 
mala, a country which is solidifying the 
anti-Communist. forces in the delicate 
Caribbean and Central American area, 
falls into this exceptional category and 
that any forthcoming special assistance 
or contingency fund. assistance to that 
country could well be by grant, particu- 
larly in view of the current effort of the 
Arbenz Communist group, now asso- 
ciated with Castro in Cuba to regain a 
foothold by force in Guatemala? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I am certainly in ac- 
cord with his position. I feel that 
Guatemala is in a singular position and 
is deserving of special consideration. 





A Breath of Fresh Air in our Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the old 
guard of the Republican Party was con- 
fused and confounded with the 12 points 
enumerated by Senator JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDyY in his recent foreign policy speech. 

Some of the more broad-minded mem- 
bers of that party, however, recognized 
that Jack Kennepy had the courage to 
face the facts and that he does not hesi- 
tate to state his position. What a 
White House metamorphosis is in sight. 
Under the next Democratic administra- 
tion the American people will no longer 
be deceived. 

A breath of fresh air is sorely needed, 
Mr. Speaker, in our foreign policy—in 
fact, it is needed badly throughout the 
executive branch of our Government. It 
is certain to come on November 8. 

In an editorial published June 16 in 
the Morning Wichita Eagle the writer 
recognized that Senator Kennepy does 
not intend to follow blindly the estab- 
lished pattern of the status quo, but that 
he will act boldly and take the people 
into his confidence. I ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that the editorial be included with my 
remarks, 

The editorial follows: 

BREAKING New GROUND 

While Senator Jonn KENNEDY’s major 
foreign policy address in Congress Tuesday, 
sounded for the most part like the standard 
Democratic criticism of the Eisenhower rec- 


ord, it did appear to break new ground in 
one direction. : 

Much of Kennepy’s speech showed that 
while the Democrats harp upon the Eisen- 
hower administration’s “frozen policies” and 
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ing his spots or else our bartering away ad- 
vantages we now have. 

But Kennepy may have struck upon one 
area where our policies are not only outdated 
but fail to conform to realities—the question 
of Red China. It doesn’t make sense for us 
to pretend that nothing has changed since 
1948 in an aggressive nation whose tremen- 
dous industrial growth is fast bringing it 
into the nuclear age. 

The Massachusetts Senator realized that 
he was playing with fire in trying to use this 
issue, however. Mindful of how Americans 
are emotionally committed.to our present 
policy, of monrecognition of Red China 
KENNEDY put in the disclaimer that he would 
not favor recognition “without a genuine 
change in her belligerent attitude.” 

He went on to contend the next President 
must reassess our China policy. As a first 
step, KENNEDY suggested China into 
the nuclear test ban talks at Geneva. This 
would help our side, he explained. by stop- 
ping the Soviets from continuing their 
atomic tests in Red China without inspec- 
tion. 

Indeed, here is the one area where Amer- 
ica conceivably could gain by unfreezing its 
policy. But whether Kennepy can shape an 
issue without alarming the public may be 
something else again. 





Straight Talk to the Graduates of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILi. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following letter to the 
graduates of 1960 by Tom Anderson, 
from the Kershaw (8.C.) News Era, of 
June 9, 1960: 

STRAIGHT TALK 
(By Tom Anderson) 
To the graduates of 1960: 

Things I wish I had known when I went 
out to face the cold, cruel world 25 years 
ago (or as’ my teen-age daughter calls it, 
“in the olden days”) : 

That sheepskin does not mean you're edu- 
cated. It means that you should now have 
enough appreciation of education to make 
you want to become educated. Your intel- 
lectual horizon should now have been arised 
so as to whet your appetite for knowledge, 
which you row should know where and how 
to get. 

A successful farmer today must know far 
more than merely how to farm. He needs to 
be part scientist, salesman, student, buyer, 
bookkeeper, tax expert, internationalist, poli- 
tician, philosopher, veterinarian and weather 
expert. And, a keen sense of humor helps. 

MAKE YOUR OWN BARGAIN 

The time has come when, if you have not 
already done so, you must make your own 
bargain with life. 

Neither your parents nor your Govern- 
ment can do it for you. You can do and 
be almost anything you want to do and be 
badly enough to make the necessary all-out 
effort and sacrifices. Try to decide now what 
you most want from life. And remember, 
those who merely chase happiness never 






































dividual opportunity, and individual re- 
sponsibility. Wonder what Abraham Lin- 
coln would have done, if he’d had the op- 
portunity you have? 

Lincoln as a boy, read books by the light 
of an open fire and had only about 3 years 
of formal schooling. No struggle, no Lin- 
coln; no wilderness, no Moses; no cross, no 
Christ; no adversity, no victory. 

‘Neither be afraid of change, nor change 
for change’s sake. The on!y thing that’s sure 
in this world is change. And goodness knows, 
there’s plenty that needs changing. The 
American way of life has never been 
equaled. Be sure you have something bet- 
ter before you agree to a change. Some of 
the progressive ideas such as socialism to 
replace capitalism; humanism or modernism 
to replace Christianity, would set us back 
almost 2,000 years. For it was that long ago 
that socialism, humanism, and modernism 
were first proven failures. 

My generation—the generation your par- 
ents belong to—has done a lousy job for you. 
We sacrificed great hunks of the individual 
freedoms your forefathers fought and died 
for. We swapped them for Government- 
guaranteed womb-to-tomb security. We ate 
up not only our seed corn, but part of yours. 
In the welfare state, the politicians and 
bureaucrats get well and you pay the fare. 

If we ever want freedom from responsibil- 
ity more than we want freedom of opportu- 
nity, we will cease to be a free people. Pris- 
oners have security. Life termers really have 
it made. You can’t have freedom and 
security. 

As you begin your serious bargain with life, 
never forget that the only security you can 
ever have is the security within yourself. 
Security, like happiness, can neither be 
bought nor given. Each of us has to earn 
our own. Government can give you nothing 
which it does not first take from someone 
else. For government is essentially a para- 
site. It creates nothing. It lives off of the 
creation of others. Generally speaking, gov- 
ernment is your enemy, not your friend, be- 
cause it’s like a predatory male: It'll go as 
far as the female will let it. It has already 
gone far too far. If you want government to 
be your slave and not your master, you must 
understand it, participate in it, distrust it, 
control it. For the bigger it is, the littler 
you are. 

Make all of life’s bargains on top of the 
table, not under it. The best Payola you can 
get is your own self-respéct. Be a sovereign 
individual, not just a member of the mob. 
The great things of the world are accom- 
plished by a reiatively few individuals, not 
by the mass. Don’t go along with the crowd 
when the crowd is headed toward the pre- 
cipice. Going along with the crowd is tak- 
ing the easy, cowardly way. Is that what 
Jesus did? Or Moses, Christopher Colum- 
bus, Patrick Henry, Robert E. Lee, General 
MacArthur, or Senator Taft? No. 
Pilate went along with the crowd, pleased the 


niks and editors seem to be taking the easy 
way. In the end, somehow and somewhere, 


Pontius: 
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they'll pay the price. Like ari easy woman, 
some day they'll find that the easiest are 
soonest left unloved. Some day they'll learn 
that you can’t lie with the hounds without 
getting up with fleas. Some day it'll burst 
upon their consciousness, if not their con- 
science, that a people who lack the morality 
to stand on their feet and say “no” will 
some day have to say “yes” on their knees, 


THE THINGS THAT REALLY COUNT 


Once a father took his little son with him 
to steal some corn. As the man prepared to 
put the corn into the bag, he anxiously 
looked around to see if anyone was watching. 
“Son, open the bag quickly,” he said. The 
little boy replied, “Daddy, you didn’t look in 
one direction.” 

Frightened lest the boy had spotted an ob- 


server, the father whispered “Where? 
Where?” 

His son answered simply, “Daddy, you 
didn't look up.” 


Character is what you do when nobody 
but God is looking. The older you get the 
more you will realize that the things which 
really count in life are effort, service and 
character. 

Each of.us, rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, capable and incapable, has a 
sacred obligation on this earth: To do the 
best we can; and to make the land we live 
on, the land we live in, and the world we 
live with, a better place because we were 
here. 





Glossary of ETV Terms—Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
living in a warld where vocabulary is 
undergoing constant change. If we are 
to keep pace with progress, we must 
learn to speak the language. 

Educational television is the mark of 
progress in the field of educating our 
children. Its language, too, is strange to 
many of us. 

Because I believe Members interested 
in this important development want to 
understand more about ETV, I wish to 
include part of a glossary of ETV terms 
compiled by Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., which appears in its 
excellent report, “Design For ETV.” 

GLossaRY oF ETV TERMs 

Acoustics: The science of sound; the sound 
properties of a room or space. 

Adjacent-channel interference: Interfer- 
ence caused in one radio circuit by a trans- 
mitter which is assigned for operation in an 
adjacent channel. 

Amplifier: Electrical device through which 
a sound or picture signal is strengthened. 

Antenna: A structure for sending or re- 
ceiving radio waves. 

Antenna array: An arrangement of two or 
more antenna elements to form a system 
that operates as a unit; term especially ap- 
plied to antennas with more than one 
element. 

Audio: Of or concerning sound; speci- 
fically, the electrical currents representing 
@ sound program or the sound portion of a 
television program. 

Band: A range of radio frequencies within 
two definite limits and used for a definite 
purpose; for example, the standard broad- 
cast band extends-from 550-1600 kilocycles, 
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television from 54-216 megacycles, and in. 
ternational broadcasting uses several bands 
between 6,000 and 22,000 kilocycles. 

Bandwidth: The range of frequencies re- 
quired to convey the visual or aural informa. 
tion being transmitted; the bandwidth of a 
television channel in the U.S, is 6 mega- 
cycles, 

Brightness: The comparative intensity of 
light which the eye can see as illuminating 
an object or screen. 

Brightness control: Knob on a television 
receiver which varies the average illumina- 
tion of the image. 

Camera: In television, a unit that con- 
tains an optical system and a light-sensitive 
pickup tube that converts a visual image 
into electrical impulses when properly 
scanned. 

Camera chain: TV camera plus electronic 
equipment necessary to deliver a complete 
picture for telecasting. 

Carrier: The transmitted electrical wave 
that carries the video or audio signals or im- 
pulses impressed upon it. 

Channel: A range or “band” of frequencies 
assigned for the transmission of communi- 
cation signals; in television it is the group 
of frequencies comprising the transmitted 
visual (video) and sound (audio) signals. 

Channel allocation: The channel or band 
in the radio spectrum to which a television 
station is assigned, or the channel space. in 
the radio spectrum to which a communica- 
tion service is assigned. 

Closed circuit: A wire circuit used as one 
means of carrying and directing a television 
program for specialized audience viewing. 

Coaxial cable (concentric line): A trans- 
mission line formed by two coaxial conduc- 
tors, each insulated from the other by some 
suitable dielectric material such as air or 
polyethylene, polyfoam, tefion, etc. 

Community antenna system: A master an- 
tenna array and the signal distribution sys- 
tem, t.e., the amplifiers, coaxial cable, con- 
necting devices, etc., necessary to effect sig- 
nal presentation at TV receiver. 

Compatible color system: A color television 
system which permits normal black and 
white reception of its transmitted signals 
without altering currently used receivers. 

Contrast: The relation of black to white 
on a receiver or projection screen. 

Decibel: A measure of the gain or loss of 
sound energy, intensity or loudness; each 
8 decibel gain in sound measurement doubles 
the intensity or loudness. 

Definition: The fidelity with which the de- 
tail of an image is reproduced by a television 
receiver; also called resolution. 

Demodulation: The process of removing 
the video and audio signals from their respec- 
tive carrier waves. 

Directional antenna: An antenna radiat- 
ing or receiving radio waves more effectively 
in some directions than in others. 

Pidelity: The degree to which a system, or 
a portion of a system, accurately reproduces 
at its output the essential characteristics of 
the signal that is impressed upon its input. 

Footcandle: A unit measure of quantity 
of direct illumination falling on a surface, 
measured from the surface toward the source. 

Footlambert: A unit measure of reflected 
or emitted light “seen” by the viewer at the 
surface being illuminated. 

Frequency: Number of cycles per second, 

Interference: Disturbance in radio recep- 
tion caused by undesirable signals or stray 
currents from electrical apparatus, atmos- 
pheric, static, etc. 

Interlace: The process of scanning alter- 
nate lines of a television picture to reduce 
flicker. 

Kinescope recording: A sound motion pic- 
ture, usually on 16-mm. film, photographed 
off the end of a kinescope tube during a tele- 
vision show. 

Line scanning frequency: The number or 
lines of an image scanned each second; 
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under present U.S. standards it is 15,750 
cycles per second, which corresponds to a 
525-line picture. 

Live talent: Studio or on-the-spot tele- 
vising of events and people in contrast to the 
transmission of film material. 

Locked interlace: A scanning system 
where the sweep frequencies used are rigidly 
timed and controlled. More stable in op- 
eration than random interlace, 

Master TV control: The point or points at 
which all TV signal assimilation occurs for 
subsequent controlled distribution. through 
a closed circuit coxial cable; this includes 
control of all inter communications signals, 
TV signals, and so forth. 

Megacycle (mc): One million cycles; when 
used as a unit of frequency, it is equal to 
one million cycles per second. 

Microwaves: Radio waves less than one 
meter in length. 

Microwave relays: Systems used for trans- 
mission of video and audio signals by highly 
directional radio beams at frequencies be- 
tween 2,000 and 15,000 mc.; distances up to 
50 miles may be covered by a single link con- 
sisting of a transmitter and receiver; longer 
distances may be covered by multiple links 
receiving and transmitting the original 
signal, 

Modulation: The process of impressing 
audio or video impulses on the carrier wave 
for transmission through the air. 

Monitor: To control the picture shading 
and other factors involved in the transmis- 
sion of both a scene and the accompanying 
sound; monitoring usually occurs in the 
control room and at the transmitter. Also 
denotes a type of receiver. 

Monochrome image orthicon: A television 
camera tube so sensitive it can televise (in 
black and white) any scene the eye can see, 
even under low lighting conditions; more 
expensive than vidicon, used for professional 
studio broadcasting; requires expert han- 


dling. 





Fourteenth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Italian Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. GIAIMO: Mr. Speaker, on June 
10, the Italian people observed the 14th 
anniversary of the founding of the Ital- 
ian Republic. I am pleased and proud 
to bring this anniversary date to the at- 
tention of this House and to extend con- 
gratulations and best wishes to a na- 
tion of friends which has contributed 
so much to our culture and the culture 
of the entire world throughout the ages. 

It was in 1948 that Italy, for the first 
time in the exercise of popular sover- 
eignty, gave herself a fundamental law 
in adopting its republican Constitution. 
Italy’s adoption of its Constitution, and 
its establishment of a republican form 
of government 2 years earlier, gave no- 
tice to all peoples that it was her inten- 
tion to become associated with the free 
nations of the world. 

The founding of the Italian Republic 
was a great landmark in the history of 
Italy. After the downfall of Fascist dic- 
tatorship came a political vacuum, and 
the Government that existed was in dis- 
repute. It was in June 1946 that the 
Italian people became masters of their 
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own destiny and chose between retaining 
their old monarchial form of govern- 
ment, or of adopting a republican form 
of government. 

Over 22 million Italians expressed 
themselves at the polls on June 2 and 
3, 1946, with 10 million in favor of re- 
taining the monarchy, and over 12 mil- 
lion favoring a republic. On June 10, 
1946, Italy became a Republic. 

A year and a half later, its Constitution 
was adopted, and Italy began on the road 
of democratic progress. It is one of the 
largest and most progressive Republics 
in the world, and I believe that the many 
advances Italy has made since the war 
in all fields of human endeavor has been 
largely due to its new form of govern- 
ment. 

Despite the tremendous advances Italy 
has made in the short time since World 
War II, there is still much to be done. 
But there is no doubt in my mind that 
under its Constitution, with the freedoms 
it guarantees to the people, and with the 
encouragement and help of Italy’s 
friends throughout the world, Italy will 
continue to grow and prosper. 

The United States has close ties with 
Italy, and despite the intervening actions 
of hostile Italian Governments, it has al- 
ways had a high regard for the people 
of Italy. Italian immigrants have con- 
tributed greatly to the growth of our own 
United States in helping to build this new 
nation. It was particularly fitting, 
therefore, for us to contribute toward 
Italy’s recovery after the second world 
conflict, not only in recognition of the 
contribution of Italian -immigrants to 
our own growth, but also in a reaffirma- 
tion of our friendship and of our faith in 
the future of the Italian Republic. 

United States aid, through the Mar- 
shall plan, mutual security, the United 
Nations, and so many other programs, 
helped express the American people’s 
friendship for a noble people who had 
suffered much. 

On this 14th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Italian Republic, we can be 
proud that we were able to extend a help- 
ing hand to the Italian people with whom 
we in America have such close and com- 
mon ties. We can rejoice in. Italy’s 
splendid recovery and its continuing 
progress, and be happy to have played a 
small part in assisting this progress. 

We can be confident, too, in knowing 
that the people of Italy have achieved 
a maturity in government and in govern- 
ing themselves, and that Italy will con- 
tinue to play a vital role in the promotion 
of freedom and peace throughout the 
world, 
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Appropriation Bill, 1961 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12619) making 
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appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
-June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to assdciate myself with 
the interesting remarks and the philos- 
ophy expressed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Roongsy] during the 
course of the discussion on foreign aid 
legislation. 

Not only in Afghanistan, but in all 
parts of the world, Pan American Air- 
ways has become a symbol of the Amer~- 
ican flag. Like any private enterprise, 
Pan American assumes risks—often far 
beyond the normal—in tackling an 
oversea problem, 

Pan American’s mutual aid history 
far antedates foreign aid as we have 
come to know it in the last generation. 
In 1927 when Pan American began op- 
erations from Key West to Havana, 
through 1928 and 1929, when it built an 
air link around South America, the his- 
tory of Pan American has been one of 
carrying the American flag to all parts 
of the universe. 

This airline, Mr. Chairman, was the 
first American-flag carrier to fly into 
Africa, Asia, Australasia and to span 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. ; 

Of course, Pan American received as- 
sistance from the U.S. Government in 
all these undertakings, but the question 
is which came first, Pan American or 
Government assistance? Obviously, one 
would not have been possible without 
the other. 

We have reached an impasse in our 
financial dealings abroad. Obviously, 
foreign aid in the form of outright cash 
disbursements cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. However, until American busi- 
ness enterprises similar to Pan Ameri- 
can are encouraged by the Government 
to go abroad and blaze new economic 
and technological horizons we must 
anticipate that Government assistance 
remains necessary. 

I agree with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Roongry] that Pan American 
and other American firms should be en- 
couraged to continue their oversea ex- 
pansion, and I thank him for the privi- 
lege of letting me join with him in 
giving credit where credit is due. 





Department of State: Hidden 
Policymakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, in previous 
addresses to the House on the Caribbean 
and Panama Canal situations, I have re- 
peatedly asked the question: What are 
the influences in our Government that 
have permitted the present crucial con- 
ditions to the south of us to develop? 
But so. far there have been no adequate 
explanations. Certainly, the time is over- 
due for the Congress to delve into these 
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matters and identify these influences and 

the personnel that implement them. 

Thus, it was with gratification that I 
read in the June 14, 1960, issue of the 
Evening Star of Washington, D.C., an il- 
luminating article on “The ‘Hidden’ Pol- 
icymakers” by Mr. Constantine Brown, 
the distinguished foreign affairs colum- 
nist of that newspaper. 

The article follows: 

Tue ‘Hmpen’ PoLicyMAKERS—SUBSTITUTION 
or Ons Dictator In Cusa BLAMED ON BE- 
XIIND-SCENES FIGURE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Congressional committees are studying 
Ways and means to streamline and modern- 
ize our top-heavy diplomatic machine, par- 
ticularly since the so-called “Paris disaster.” 
It has become obvious to all who follow 
closely American diplomats’ actions and atti- 
tudes, especially since the death of John 
Foster Dulles, that more often than not the 
right hand does not know what the left is 
doing. 

There are more “hidden” policymakers 
these days than are good for the country’s 
interests. Their policies may come out as 
the work of the Secretary of State, but ac- 
tually he is sometimes merely a front behind 
which are the “hidden” policymakers. It is 
difficult to conceive for instance that a man 
as cautious as Mr. Herter would have been 
on his own initiative a party to the bringing 
into office of Fidel Castro. The tragedy of 
Cuba and the Cuban people was the result 
of well-conceived and well-calculated actions 
on the part of a number of “hidden” policy- 
makers from several agencies. The net re- 
sult of their concealed labors, in which they 
had been assisted by some of our informa- 
tion media, is that we have replaced the dic- 
tatorship of Fulgencio Batista with that of 
Castro. In doing so, we have enabled Mes- 
srs. Khrushchey and Mao Tse-tung to es- 
tablish political and military bases at our 
doorsteps. Cuba today is not only the cen- 
ter of action of international communism for 
South America, but also is becoming a base 
for Red rocketry and submarines. 

Despite the blatant threat to our security, 
the hidden policymakers now are endeavor- 
ing to overthrow the existing government in 
the Dominican Republic. The pattern fol- 
lows closely that of Cuba. It started some 
time ago with acid newspaper stories about 
the misdeeds and the oppressions taking 
place in the Dominican Republic. 

There is no question that Generalissimo 
Trujillo isa dictator. We have known this— 
and have supported him—jor the last 30 
years. The situation has not changed 
since. The fact is that despite the dictatorial 
form of government, the Dominican Republic 
is better off and more orderly than many 
Latin American republics which have their 
own type of democracy. That is immaterial, 
however. The important factor is that the 
Trujillo administration is definitely dedi- 
cated to keeping communism out of the 
Caribbean in the same manner as it opposed 
the Nazis during the last war. And that, 
under the existing world conditions, is what 
matters uppermost. Yet, the official slaps 
at the Dominican Republic are being accom- 
panied not only by propaganda but also by 
funds channeled from this country—not from 
officially appropriated moneys but from cer- 
tain secret funds—to foster Generalissimo 
Trujiilo’s overthrow. 

Nobody seems to worry about what would 
happen if this is done or about who would 
replace the Trujillo dynasty. Objective ob- 
servers maintain that the vacuum would be 
filed by Communist dupes of the Castro 
type. Moscow's and Peiping’s efforts to sur- 
round us have been successful in Cuba and 
unless we wake up they may be successful 
in other countries close to our shores. 

What seems to be even more amazing are 
the reports that there are a number of hidden 
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policymakers who are keeping their ears on 
the ground in hope of detecting vague rum- 
bles from Spain and helping the enemies of 
Franco, who operate principally from 
abroad, to create confusion in that country, 
which has become one of our most important 
allies in Europe. 

Spain has changed since the end of its 
civil war from a total dictatorship to a 
“managed democracy” with only a token, 
powerless Parliament. But that is beside 
the point. We are on record that we do not 
care about the form of government of any 
country. 

Spain has become our main anchor of 
defense in the Western Mediterranean. This 
has become particularly true since we are 
being forced to remove our air bases from 
Morocco. There is no question in the minds 
of responsible men in the Pentagon that a 
political turmoil in Spain will have disastrous 
results to the defense of the free world. This 
fact should be obvious to all who are con- 
cerned about the tomorrow in the present 
world situation. Yet ideological hidden 
policymakers wish us to take a different 
course, 





Soviet Russia’s Vodka Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the speech which I had the honor 
of delivering last Saturday at the De- 
partment of Illinois AMVETS Convention 
in Peoria, Tl.: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN ROMAN C. PUCIN- 
SKI, DEMOCRAT, OF ILLINOIS, DELIVERED AT 
THE COMMANDER’S DINNER ON JUNE 18, 1960, 
DURING THE STATE CONVENTION OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF ILLINOIS AMVETS In PEorI, 
Iu. 

My fellow Amvets and ledies of the aux- 
iliary, this year’s convention of the Depart- 
ment of Illinois AMVETS is being held at a 
time when the whole world is anxiously 
awaiting developments in the most crucial 
period of the cold war. 

It is indeed fortunate that you men and 
women who have made such a great sacrifice 
in the defense of freedom and survival for 
democracy should be meeting here today to 
collectively appraise the situation which is 
threatening the peace for which you so des- 
perately fought. I hope that before you leave 
here, you will have agreed on a program of 
ection for our Nation which will represent 
the collective thoughts of those who have 
experienced the horror of war and who today 
so vividly wnderstand the price of freedom. 

Your task is not an easy one, but I am con- 
fident that because of the leadership which 
you are fortunate to have in the Department 
of Illinois AMVETS at this particular time, 
the program you will recommend for future 
action will reflect the high degree of respon- 
sibility the American people have learned to 
accept from your organization. 

The free world today is locked in a bitter 
ideological struggle with those who, through 
despotism and brutality, are intent upon 
destroying man’s God-given right to be free. 

Not since the end of hostilities in World 
War IT has the international arena been so 
fraught with tension as it is today. We are 
living in an era that demands the highest 
degree of responsible analysis and -under- 
standing so that we can bring the world back 
to. a concept of conduct acceptable to all 
civilized nations. The situation today de- 
mands extremely careful analysis because it 
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is patently clear to all of us that one false 
move, one ill-conceived decision, could 
plunge the entire world into a nuclear war 
that could well set civilization back many 
centuries. 

The free world today, with its high ideals 
and unyielding determination to preserve 
peace with dignity, is pitted against a con- 
spiracy emanating from the Kremlin, which 
has made “vodka diplomacy” the order of 
the day. 

I have no fear that leaders of the free 
world will do anything sufficiently provoca- 
tive to touch off a third world war. But, 
unfortunately, we in the free world are not 
masters of the situation. Rather, we must 
endure countless humiliations and retain 
a degree of patience not even equalled by 
Job, simply because we know that the Krem- 
lin leaders shift and pivot their own regard 
for peace commensurate with the amount of 
vodka they have consumed. 

We in the free world are being forced to 
play “Russian roulette” with a despotic lea- 
dership in the Kremlin which has repeatedly 
shaken the peaceful conduct of diplomatic 
relations with violent threats of nuclear 
retaliation. I need not tell you that on any 
number of occasions at diplomatic receptions 
in Moscow, after consuming several vodkas, 
the Premier of the Soviet Union has made 
not only bold and arrogant insults against 
the leaders of the free world, including our 
own President, but also has threatened to 
destroy our bases in friendly countries with 
nuclear bombs. 

The real threat to world peace is the ever 
present possibility that these unstable and 
unpredictable leaders of the Kremlin, in one 
of their fits of rage or outright intoxication, 
could very well throw the entire world into 
nuclear conflict. 

Your responsibility, therefore, as leaders 
of your respective communities, is to- con- 
stantly help place this entire situation in 
its proper perspective to our American people, 
because as never before, our people must 
understand the complex problems of the 
world today. 

We are witnessing the ugly specter of con- 
ventional diplomatic relations being forced 
to surrender to mob rule. A few weeks ago 
we watched with horror as a wild and violent 
mob drove the President of Korea out of 
office. Only last Thursday we witnessed one 
of the most catastrophic diplomatic disas- 
ters when we saw our own President forced 
to abandon his plans to visit Japan because 
the Japanese Government is apparently un- 
able to cope with mob violence in its own 
country. 

It is important for those of us who have 
learned the meaning of respect and disci- 
pline as veterans to be ever mindful of the 
fact that mob rule is infectious. If it could 
happen in Korea; if it could happen in 
Japan; we, as Americans, must go beyond 
the realm of normal assumption and take 
cognizance of the ugly fact that it could 
happen here. 

You, therefore, have the challenge to make 
sure that young people in your own commu- 
nities recognize the meaning of orderly dis- 
sent, if they so wish to dissent, within the 
framework of standards commonly accepted 
in an organized society. Let there be no 
question about this. 


The AMVETS has a history of tolerance and 
respect for diversity. Your organization has 
attracted many veterans from the armed 
services because they know that within your 
framework there is ample provision for free 
debate and progressive ideas. But you also 
have a proud history of service to the com- 
munity to preserve the highest ideals of 
America in freedom and democracy. Now, 
more than ever before, you must recognize 
the fact that through your leadership the 
people of your community, especially the 
young people, can have a better understand- 
ing of the great complexity of freedom, I am 
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certain that the young people in your com- 
munity will not be any party to mob vio- 
lence—such as we witnessed among students 
in Korea and Japan—if you properly orient 
them on the responsibility of their citizen- 
ship. 

People are moved to mob violence and to 
forsake law and order only when they fail 
to understand the complex structure of the 
democrati¢ process. You, as men and women 
who have fought so hard to preserve that 
democratic process in our country, must to- 
day become the ambassadors who will carry 
to your communities not only the meaning 
of freedom, but also the responsibility that 
goes with it to those who would enjoy it. 

The AMVETS, by the very nature of your 
organization’s charter, have a responsibility 
to make your collective voice heard on ur- 
gent legislation and on policy of our national 
administration. I hope that before you leave 
here this weekend, your organization will 
reemphasize America’s national purpose and, 
having done that, will spell out in a series of 
resolutions how you believe this national 
purpose can best be dramatized and imple- 
mented among the growing number of 
Americans who, either through impatience 
or lack of desire, seem to have forgotten what 
our national purpose really is. Those of you 
present here today certainly know what it is 
because you fought so valiantly to defend it. 

Perhaps evéryone of us present in this 
room may have a different opinion on the 
details of our national purpose. But I trust 
we can be unanimous in our agreement that 
the foundation of our national purpose is to 
remain free. 

Freedom is built of many ingredients. In 
order to be able to preserve freedom, we, as 
a nation, must be economically strong; and 
to do this, we must have a normal economic 
growth which can absorb the increasing 
number of Americans coming into the labor 
market. Ironically, in recent years our Na- 
tion has failed to maintain a degree of 
growth which can give us the economic 
strength we need to preserve our freedom. 
There are still almost 4 million people un- 
employed, and we have many areas of our 
country which have been chronically de- 
pressed: because of shifting industries and 
changing times. You must take cognizance 
of this and give serious thought to this 
problem, particularly since right here in 
Illinois we have four counties that are listed 
by the Labor Department as chronically de- 
pressed areas. 

In order to preserve our freedom, we must 
have a strong defense establishment. This 
does not mean one that would tolerate or 
condone waste of the taxpayers’ money; but 
on the other hand, it does not mean that in 
our search for economy we should deprive 
our military leadership of those sinews which 
they consider absolutely essential to preserve 
our Nation’s survival. 

You, as veterans, have a twofold respon- 
sibility. One, to ferret out, wherever you 
see them, examples of waste and inefficiency. 
But just as important is your responsibility 
to explain to the people in your community 
why the vast sums which we are spending 
today on defense are so urgently needed. 

In order to remain free, we Americans must 
realize that the two large oceans which have 
for centuries safeguarded us from the prob- 
lems of the rest of the world are today but 
insignificant ciphers on the sliderule of 
guided missiles. 

Our own survival today requires alliances 
and treaties of mutual security with our 
allies. Earlier this week there were many 
voices raised in Congress to eliminate the 
mutual security program, which in the last 
14 years has cost this Nation $103 billion. 
No one would contend that this is not a 
serious amount of money, but I dare say no 
one can deny that this serious expenditure 
has helped us to preserve the allies on whom 
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we must today rely for mutual assistance 
should the Soviet Union be foolish enough to 
disturb even the shaky peace the world is ex~ 
periencing. It is up to people like you to 
explain to those in your communities the 
real significance of mutual security. 

In order to remain free, there is a myriad 
of domestic problems which we must first 
try to understand and then persuade our 
neighbors to support legislation which would 
help alleviate them. 

Finally, in order to remain free, you must 
make your own voice heard in the great de- 
bate on foreign policy. This is a subject 
which under no ‘circumstances should we 
Americans ever permit to become discussed 
on a partisan basis. Conversely, if we feel 
that our foreign policy is not achieving re- 
sults which would produce better under- 
standing among nations, we would be dere- 
lict if we failed to make our voices heard. 
This is the dynamics of our Republic: the 
ability to contribute your own views to the 
great discussion on survival. 

Too often I have seen in Washington out- 
right carelessness, inefficiency, or even tragi- 
cally bad judgment being concealed under 
the guise of secrecy with excuses that full 
disclosure might affect our national security. 
Here again the situation requires extreme 
responsibility. It is one thing to assail our 
President or his administration with bitter 
criticism for demagogic reasons only. It is 
another thing to point out in responsible 
tones where you feel our national leaders 
have erred in their conduct, if you believe 
they have indeed erred. 

I, myself, for instance, very severely 
criticized our State Department for in- 
viting the Soviet leaders to this country. I 
said then—and I think time has proven me 
right—that we were wrong in- dignifying 
them with the traditional hospitality so 
characteristic of us Americans. But that 
does not mean. that today, when we have 
recognized the degree of our mistake in 
inviting these men I or anyone else should 
engage in reckless criticism of the President 
just for the sake of criticizing. 

This, therefore, is your challenge: Help 
your fellow man to better understand the 
complicated world in which he lives. You 
veterans are the leaders of your community. 
Do not make the mistake of looking for 
leadership elsewhere; it rests with you. 
Through the process of leaving the job of 
leadership to somebody else, we might con- 
ceivably reach a point where but a handful 
of Americans could actually affect the future 
of our country. This you must never permit. 

I am very disturbed that this Nation for 
some years now has been tragically slipping 
into the limbo of conformity. More and 
more of our people are perfecly willing, often 
subliminally, to fall into a single cadence; 
and those who want to speak out on the great 
issues of a tremendously complicated world 
are being more and more shouted down by 
&@ populace that is growing increasingly im- 
patient with the art of free speech. I need 
not remind you that perhaps the greatest 
tragedy to beset our Nation would be to have 
all of us march in a single cadence and for 
all of us to think alike. We would then lose 
that precious characteristic which distin- 
guishes us as free people from those now en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

The AMVETS were organized because you 
wanted a greater voice in the affairs of your 
Postwar Nation. Let us then rekindle the 
spirit that gave birth to this organization; 
let us then .s veterans go back into our com- 
munities and soberly provide that avenue of 
understanding which we as Americans need 
if our Nation is to survive. Our form of 
government is the most complicated form 
of government in existence anywhere in the 
world today. Yet, in this complexity we 
have been uble to guarantee our citizens the 
greatest degree of freedom enjoyed by peo- 
ple anywhere in the world today. 
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or ee keep 
our country . You have fought hard on 
the battlefields of World War IT, and you won 
the war. Now you must continue to fight to 
preserve the peace. 
May I take this opportunity to ne 
late your State department commander, Ed 
Pifie and his 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include my newsletter of June 18, 
1960: 





WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Sth District, 
Texas, June 18, 1960) 

A pay raise for all Federal employees was 
voted in the House this week amid confu- 
sion which would have been comic had it 
not pointed up so graphically the power of 
certain self-serving lobbying organizations. 
A discharge petition demanded by postal 
unions and other employee organizations 
gained the requisite 219 signatures of House 
Members with almost unbelievable prompt- 
ness, took jurisdiction away from the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee which was 
considering selective pay boosts, and called 
up for floor debate the straight-across-the- 
board 9-percent hike sought by the unions, 
On the day this. bill was to come up on the 
floor, the committee met again and voted 
out the new and different version calling for 
a 7.5-percent increase. This amendment 
wasn’t printed up, read or to the 
committee members but it was passed by the 
committee nevertheless. Later on the floor 
of the House it was more of the same, Mem- 
ber after Member took the floor to condemn 
the procedure and deplore the lobbyists’ 
pressure (the galleries were filled with em- 
ployee representatives who had _ earlier 
jammed the corridors and committee room). 
The bill passed 378 to 40. I was one of the 
40. Frankly, I’m content (and I belieye that 
most of the 40 dissenters would agree) that 
some sensible pay raise for postal employees 
and other Federal workers is in order. I’m 
certain, though, that it should be a selective 
one considering the demands of varying jobs, 
the increase in the cost of living since last 
Federal pay rates were adjusted, and other 
pertinent factors. There was no basis what- 
ever to my mind for any across-the-board 
increase—no basis, that is, other than the 
baldly-stated demands of the lobbyists seek- 
ing this increase. 

The constitutional amendment granting 
District of Columbia residents the right to 
vote for President and Vice President passed 
handily, and I agree that this right should 
not be denied. This amendment should not 
be confused with home rule which would 
grant local control of Washington to locally- 
elected officials—a control now residing in 
Co . After ratification by three-fourths 
of the States, this suffrage amendment will 
become law. 

Tighter accounting and control of funds 
covering the necessary additional expenses 
of Congressmen during the course of official 
business would be provided by H.R. 11654 in 
whose sponsorship I joined this week. 
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The mutual security appropriation (for-. 


' eign aid) evoked the usual controversial de- 
bate. Few new ideas or came to 
light except as further develo ts of 
earlier presentations (see newsletter Apr. 23, 
1960). Here, however, are a few thoughts 
that struck home to me: (1) Foreign aid 
since World War II totals $103,209 million for 
mutual security gifts of money and goods, 
grants and loans under seven separate lend- 
ing institutions, Public Law 480 (surplus 
food disposal), and oversea military con- 
struction and expenditures; (2) foreign na- 
tions are now in a position to demand our 
gold, if they choose, to the full extent of our 
holdings of some $19 billion ($12 billion of 
our $19 billion is earmarked to support our 
currency); (3) each year part of the funds 
appropriated are now spent; (4) the Comp- 
troller General in a report on foreign aid 
states the problems stem from too much 
money; (5) we continue to support, as a mat- 
ter of policy, Communist regimes in Yugo- 
slavia and Poland; (6) some of the snafus are 
hard to believe. Among some new ones: We 
shipped 421 jet planes to a country with 186 
pilots; 255 tanks to a country whose total 
active tank force is 30 men; 391 jet planes 
{$70 million cost) to a country which placed 
160 of them in temporary storage and 45 in 
permanent storage. We provided three army 
surgical hospitals to Ethiopia at a time when 
there was only one native doctor in the 
Ethiopian Army; (7) $451 million in counter- 
part funds have been “discovered,”’ which we 
apparently didn’t know we had; (8) the very 
name, Development Loan Fund, is a mis- 
momer. The funds provided under it are 
gifts. Loans are repayable in local curren- 
cies which we can’t spend without the local 
country’s permission to take the money out 
of the country; (9) defense support (eco- 
nomic aid) in Vietnam: a highway system 
to cost $18,300,000, at this point $130 mil- 
lion; (10) we now have 44,000 employees and 
10,000 trainees in “mutual security” work in 
77 countries. 

In the field of economic assistance we have 
found ourselves only subsidizing our ene- 
mies or at best dubious “fair weather” friends 
while weakening our own economy and pyra- 
miding our own debt. Méilitarily we have 
poured money and materiel into a number 
of nations with no assurance of their mili- 
tary support when it may be needed. Cer- 
tainly all of us are now concerned as a 
result of Japan’s Communist-inspired stu- 
dent and labor uprisings that we are vulner- 
able in our oversea bases. Such bases can 
be neutralized politically before they can be 
used militarily. This leaves us faced with 
the realization that our strategic air com- 
mand may not prove the deterrent force we 
think it to be in an emergency. Only as we 
ourselves are demonstrably strong will our 
allies rally to us. 





Imports of Foreign-Made Surplus Military 
Rifles Into United States as Sporting 
Guns Is Threatening American Firearms 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 20, 1960 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate lest Friday I had planned to offer 
an amendment, with the support of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte], and members of 
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the Connecticut delegation in the House, 
to the mutual security bill in order to 
halt the importation in the United, 
States of firearms which were manufac- 
tured abroad for military purposes and 
which are now being dumped upon the 
world market. 

Due to the parliamentary situation at 
the time of the reading of the mutual 
security bill for amendment, however, 
it was impossible for me to offer my 
amendment because I had been advised 
by the Parliamentarian that it would 
be subject to a “point of order.” 

Mr. Speaker, the dumping of these 
surplus foreign made firearms is occur- 
ring in such increasingly large volume 
and at such ridiculously low prices that 
it is causing a serious reduction in the 
skills and investment of American man- 
ufacturers of firearms. The result has 
been a drop in arms research and de- 
velopment and a slowing down or aban- 
donment of the modernization of small 
arms plants in the United States. If 
this trend is not halted, American arms 
manufacturers will obviously be harmed 
to an extent which gravely impairs their 
defense mobilization capacity. 

In fact, the defense mobilization base 
of the United States has probably al- 
ready been impaired by the dumping 
upon our markets of surplus military 
firearms. These firearms are virtually 
being given away and are dramatically 
reducing sales by American arms manu- 
facturers. The J. Stevens Arms Division 
of the Savage Arms Corp. is located at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., in my congres- 
sional district. This American arms 
manufacturer, producer of the famous 
sporting Savage .99 rifle, and other 
manufacturers located in Connecticut, 
have been feeling the pinch in sales as 
@ result of the importation of foreign 
made surplus rifles. They are being sold 
here as sporting rifles at prices with 
which the American arms industry can- 
not compete. 

These surplus rifles are coming pri- 
marily from Italy, England, Sweden, and 
Germany. There appears to be no end 
to the supply abroad; and since the 
United States is the only major market 
for these guns, the outlook for the Amer- 
ican firearms industry is very grave in- 
deed. European governments refuse to 
permit their people to buy these military 
rifles. 

Mr. Speaker, under the munitions con- 
trol provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act, the State Department has the au- 
thority to regulate traffic in arms. Li- 
censes are issued by the State Depart- 
ment for both import and export of arms 
and ammunition. Under the law,.the 
Secretary of State is authorized to issue 
a license if he finds that the license fur- 
thers US. foreign policy, world peace, 
and the national security. To date, the 
Secretary of State, applying these stand- 
ards, has concluded that the mass im- 
portation of surplus military rifles does 
not conflict with world peace, our foreign 
policy or the national security. 

On June 29, 1959, six of the leading 
American firearms manufacturers filed 
a petition with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, asking for relief 
against these excessive imports of mili- 
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tary surplus. Unfortunately, however, 
the OCDM decision will not be forth- 
coming before autumn. Meanwhile, the 
American arms manufacturers continue 
to be threatened by the dumping of sur- 
plus foreign-made military rifles which 
are glutting the American market and 
selling for prices ranging from $14 to $30 
in direct competition with American 
sporting rifles retailing between $80 and 
$130. 





Employment Potential of the Handicapped 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I have the oppor- 
tunity, through this forum, to bring to 
the American people the heart-warming 
story of the successful efforts of a resi- 
dent of my district, Mr. Eugene T. Tur- 
ney, Jr., of Bayside, N.Y., to demonstrate 
the great employment potential of the 
handicapped. Mr. Turney is president 
of North Shore Nameplate, Inc., a com- 
pany which manufactures aluminum foil 
nameplates currently used by 500 top do- 
mestic corporations, plus pressure-sensi- 
tive cloth markers and safety signs for 
industrial use. Many of the employees 
of this thriving company are physically 
handicapped. 

Through his efforts men and women 
who once faced uselessness because of 
physical handicaps are now turning out 
productive work of high caliber, and at 
a fast pace. 

He is also president and chairman of 
the board of Anodyne, Inc., a company 
which is presently completing construc- 
tion in Miami, Fla., of a 28,500 square- 
foot plant designed especially for handi- 
capped workers. 100 of the expected 150 
employees will be handicapped. The 
plant will be furnished with smooth-sur- 
faced ramps, extra wide doors to permit 
passage of wheelchairs, and other special 
devices to make the employees fully self- 
reliant. : 

Starting as a board member of Abili- 
ties, Inc., in 1952, Mr. Turney has de- 
voted his efforts to providing opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped, and has em- 
phatically demonstrated that they are 
capable of outstanding achievement by 
setting new records in attendance, safety, 
and production. 

His spare time has been given unstint- 
ingly to meetings with American busi- 
nessmen at which he has described the 
potentials of the handicapped. “It is not 
altruism but good business to hire these 
people,” he declares, and the successful 
operation of Abilities, Inc., and of North 
Shore Nameplate, Inc., offers dramatic 
testament to this assertion. 

Recently, in the Bayside Times, a 
weekly newspaper in my district, and in 
the Christian Science Monitor, there ap- 
peared articles describing Mr. Turney’s 
outstanding work in this vital area of 
human dignity and relations. Under 
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unanimous consent, I include the arti- 
cles from these newspapers in the Rzc- 
ORD aS a part of my remarks. They 
follow: 
[From the Bayside (N.Y.) Times, May 5, 
1960} 


PIONEERING INDUSTRIAL CoNCEPT: New Ho- 
RIZONS FOR HANDICAPPED THROUGH GENE 
TURNEY’S OPERATION PALM TREE 


The pioneering concepts of a nationally- 
known Bayside business executive have cap- 
tured the attention of high-level industrial- 
ists around the Nation. 

Eugene T. Turney, Jr., a longtime local res- 
ident, is building a $750, 000 multicolor ano- 
dizing and etching manufacturing plant in 
Miami (dubbed Operation Palm Tree), 
around a new product and even more sig- 
nificantly, around physically handicapped 
people. 

The working force of Anodyne, Inc.—the 
parent organization of North Shore Name- 
plate, Inc., of 214-27 Northern Boulevard— 
will number 150, and 100 of these will be 
handicapped. 

Steelwork is being completed now at the 
28,500-square-foot facility in north Miami, 
Smooth-surfaced ramps, extra-wide doors to 
permit passage of wheelchairs, and other 
special devices will make employees fully 
self-reliant. Plant occupancy is scheduled 
for next month. 

Turney, board chairman and president of 
Anodyne, says that experience with hiring 
handicapped at his Bayside operation proved 
conclusively that they have top performance 
records and are more reliable and loyal than 
workers in the best health. 

“This new facility is not a charity oper- 
ation. Each employee understands the com- 
many is not a shelter and that he must pro- 
duce a day’s work for a day’s pay,” Turney 
explains. 

Business publications have brought this 
project to the attention of industrialists 
around the country, and the foundation of a 
new approach to employment of the handi- 
capped may have been created by the Bay-~ 
sider. 

Turney doesn’t claim that his Miami! plant 
and its utilization of handicapped workers 
was planned overnight. On the contrary, 
he has been exploring this personnel concept 
for years, 

The localite is a board member of Abili- 
ties, Inc., of Albertson (Long Island), the 
pilot project for industrial employment of 
the handicapped. Henry Viscardi, Jr., born 
legless in New York in 1912, started Abilities 
in 1952 to fill a need among men and women 
whose employment problems matched his 
own. 

Abilities has grown to a multimillion- 
dollar business hiring more than 400 handi- 
capped persons. Viscardi’s book, “Give Us 
the Tools,” is a national bestseller that de- 
tails the development of Abilities, Inc. Vis- 
cardi’s work has served as a continuing in- 
spiration to Eugene Turney. 

The expansion potential of Anodyne is lim- 
itless, Turney claims, and with its growth the 
handicapped will have an equally limitless 
employment potential. Right now, blue- 
prints are completed for a 50,000-square-foot 
addition to the Operation Palm Tree plant 
which is still under construction. Ground- 
breaking for “Palm Tree, No. 2” is slated for 
early fall. 

Those who have followed Turney’s meteoric 
ascension in the business world from modest 
beginnings right here in Bayside will be the 
first to realize that the sky is the limit in 
Anodyne’s industrial future, 

Right now, the firm manufactures anodized 
pressure-sensitive, aluminum foil nameplates 
curreatly used by 500 top domestic corpora- 
tiors, plus a complete line.of pressure-sensi- 
tive cloth markers and safety signs for indus- 
trial use, 
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North Shore Nameplate, long a landmark 
on Northern Boulevard, will eventually be 
moved to Nassau County (site not yet se- 
lected), but a sales office will be established 
in Bayside * * * and Mr. Turney will con- 
tinue to maintain his residence at 215-06 
27th Avenue. He already has a home in 
Hollywood, not far from the new Anodyne 

lant. 

: Readers will recall that Quentin Reynolds 
devoted the first chapter in his. best seller, 
“Operation Success,” to the story of ‘Mr. Tur- 
ney’s uphill development of North Shore 
Nameplate. Other business success stories in 
the book are those of Floyd Odlum and Vic 
Tanny. 

On Anodyne’s board of directors are Mr. 
Viscardi of Abilities, and five other top 
American exectives including one of Turney’s 
neighbors, William O. Bennett, of 214-15 28th 
Avenue, research and engineering vice presi- 
dent of Bulova. 

The Baysider is married to the former Mar- 
garet S. Beale. They have four children; 
Maury (Mrs. C. C. Nelmes, Jr.), Gail (Mrs. J. 
Cardeiro), Marine Cpl. Eugene T. Turney 3d, 
and Susan, 

His affiliations include the Bayside Repub- 
lican Club, Bayside Kiwanis Club (induc 
just last month), Little Neck Bay Power 
Squadron, Coast Guard Auxiliary, Manhattan 
Rifle and Revolver Association, American 
Radio Relay League, and the Railroad Club- 
of New York. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 23, 
1960 


Hormons For HANDICAPPED 
(By Lowis Carlton) 


MramMt.—Several thousand men and women 
who once faced uselessness bécause of physi- 
cal handicaps are now turning out produc- 
tive work of high caliber, and at a fast pace. 

What once was a personalized crusade to 
replace charity handouts to the handicapped 
with employment that provided a living 
wage has passed its latest milestone. Con- 
struction has begun here of a $750,000 multi- 
color anodizing and etching manufacturing 
facility for Anodyne, Inc. This plant will 
have a working force of 150, and. 100 of these 
will be from the ranks of the handicapped. 

Smooth-surfaced ramps, extra wide doors 
to permit passage of wheelchairs, and other 
special facilities will make employees fully 
self-reliant... Special machines will enable 
handicapped men and women to manufac- 
ture the anodized etched-foil nameplates 
and a complete line of cloth markers and 
safety signs, products of Andoyne, Inc. 

The company expects the new plant to 
make a profit. Here is the striking new con- 
cept now gaining acceptance in industry. 

WORK REQUIRED 

“Each employee understands the company 
is not a shelter and that he must produce a 
day’s work for a day’s pay. That’s the secret 
of his salvation, A man can say to himself, 
‘I earned this loaf of bread and I can support 
myself and my family.’ It gives him pride 
and a sense of accomplishment that works 
wonders,” said Eugene T. Turney, Jr., board 
chairman and president of Anodyne, Inc. 

Mr. Turney is president of North Shore 
Nameplate, Inc., of Bayside, N.Y., which also 
employs handicapped persons. Experience at 
North Shore Nameplate provided a basis for 
planning the Miami facility, its personnel 
training program and mechanical equipment. 
Once Anodyne of Miami is in operation, it will 
become the parent company with the Bayside, 
N.Y., firm as a division. 

For outstanding business achievement un- 
der the free-enterprise system, Mr. Turney 
won an Oscar in 1959. Quentin Reynolds 
devoted a chapter in his best seller “Opera- 
tion Success,” to the story of Mr. Turney’s 
uphill development of North Shore Name- 
plate, Inc, 
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SUBJECT EXPOUNDED 
A soft-spoken, decisive and energetic man, 
Mr. Turney speaks earnestly about a shoe 
ee ete ee ee his adult 
e. 
“After @ maximum of 6 months’ training, 


in the 
best health. Our records prove this. We feel 
that industry will miss a fine opportunity if 
they do not the outstanding capa- 
bilities of these people,” he said. 

Mr. Turney is a board member of Abilities, 
Inc., the pilot project from which grew the 
whole inspiring program. This was started 
in 1952 in a grimy, unfurnished garage in 
West Hempstead, N.Y., under the direction 
of Henry Viscardi, Jr. It was to fill a real 
need among men and women who had prob- 
lems similar to those Mr. Viscardi himself 
had experienced. - 


BUSINESSMEN SECURED 


The founder secured a group of business- 
men as directors of his venture, then worked 
day and night to turn a dream into reality. 
He had triumphs and days of despair but 
today Abilities, Inc., is a multimillion-dollar. 
business hiring more than 400 handicapped 
people. 

Mr. Viscardi maintained that there were 
no disabled people—only people with varying 
degrees of ability at varying tasks. Rather 
than a disguised charity project, Abilities, 
Inc., offered men and women a chance to 
earn a living sihnegruseten eamretinant elie 
supervised as though they were backward 
children. ee ee ee ee ee 
tive viewpoint, stressing that 
people deserve the right to work. 

Every type of handicap was found among 
the employees. Much of the work was on 
intricate electronic assembly, demanding fine 
craftsmanship. Men who could see directed 
work of those who could not. Those who 
could walk made deliveries and carried mes- 
sages for others who had difficulty moving 
about, 

CONTENTION DEMONSTRATED 


From the beginning, the workers demon- 
strated Mr. Viscardi’s contention that they 
were capable of outstanding achievement by 
setting new records in attendance, safety, and 
production: 

Mr. Viscardi stated his views in his book, 
“Give Us the Tools.” He pioneered for spir- 
itual development, too. A small, interde- 
nominational chapel was constructed at the 
plant site where employees were invited to 
worship. Records show how men and women 
dropped their concern about themselves and 
became enthusiastic foremen and depart- 
ment heads. Several married and provided 
homes for their families. 

Meanwhile, the company expanded into 
new quarters. An ambitious lecture and 
educational program was commenced, with 
approval of the company’s board of directors, 
to carry exciting news about Abilities, Inc., 
to businessmen across the United States. 


CONCLUSIONS ACCEPTED 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. was the first large 
organization to accept Mr. Viscardi’s proven 
conclusions. Its employment manual was 
changed to eliminate clauses discriminating 
against the disabled. Twenty-five hundred 
handicapped persons were on their payroll 
within: a year. Other companies also acted. 
Representatives of seven foréign countries 
came to observe and took home plans for 
similar programs in their lands. 

Mr. Turney, as a director of Abilities, Inc., 
shared in the difficult founding work and 
saw the wonders being accomplished. Out of 
his desire to expand the program, he started 
North Shore Nameplate, Inc., with Mr. Vis- 
cardi as a director. 

Now that North Shore Nameplate has been 
safely guided through its critical first years 
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to a firm financial footing, Mr. Turney is 
hard at work on his project in Miami. 
Between work at the new plant site and 
speeches before groups of influential busi- 
nessmen and trips to New York to direct his 
company’s operation, Mr. Turney said, 
“American businessmen need to be advised 
about the potentials of this neglected labor 
pool. It is not altruism but good business 
to hire these people. We are working long 
and hard to get the facts across but we 
have barely begun. There is so much more 
work to be done.” 
. Yet the foundations have been laid, and 
laid well, thanks to a handful of dedicated 
men. 





Commencement Day Address at Medical 
College of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 2 the Honorable Ernest F. Hollings, 
Governor of South Carolina, delivered 
the principal address at the commence- 
ment ceremonies of the Medical College 
of South Carolina at Charleston. In this 
address Governor Hollings charged not 
only the future doctors to whom he was 
speaking but also the entire American 
public to treat and cure the evils that 
beset our great land. This is a splendid 
and forthright address. In order that 
it be available to the largest possible 
number of people, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I commend it to all the 
Senators and Congressmen particularly. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress sy Gov. Ernest F. HOLLINGsS aT CoM- 
MENCEMENT CEREMONIES OF THE MEDICAL 
CoLLEcE oF SoUTH CAROLINA, CHARLESTON, 
8.C., JuNE 2, 1960 
Hippocrates, the greatest of Greek physi- 

cians, warned, “Strong maladies require 

strong medicine.” This forebear of today’s 
medical profession also wrote, “in order to 
cure the human body it is necessary to have 
knowledge of the whole of things.” With 
the prophetic greatness of the ancient 

Greeks, Hippocrates’ words have special 

meaning today. 

The transcending malady of our times is 
the plague of compromise. Insidiously, it 
eats away at American principle and the 
free enterprise system in America. The 
strong medicine we need is vigorous action 
to reverse this deterioration. The medical 
profession must play a major role in treat- 
ing this malady. It will require that you be 
broad enough in scope, and incisive enough 
in insight to help diagnose and treat the ills 
of compromise and equivocation. You must 
“have a knowledge of the whole of things.” 

The patient today is the equivocal man— 





American Constitution meant what its noble 
words said as written, rather than as in- 
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terpreted by psychological or sociological 
th 


eory. 

This patient is marked by symptoms which 
are distressing in their potential impact on 
the welfare of the Nation. His economic 
pulse is slowing and becoming erratic be- 
cause he is finding the rewards for personal 
initiative are being crushed by confiscatory 
taxation and stifling governmental regula- 
tion. Instead of seeking the thrills of 
achievement and profit through his own 
creative ambition, he is turning to the 
seductive beckoning of security. His goal 
in life is a safe niche in some paternal or- 
ganization with pensions for old age rather 
than the risks of building his own future 
through competitive effort. He finds it 
easier to drift in groups than to strike out 
on his own. His instinct for thrift is being 
chewed to bits by the greedy jaws of loose 
money and credit. He is caught in the grip 
of rising costs and deflated value of the 
dollars he earns. If he is a farmer, he is 
told what he may plant. If he is a busi- 
nessman, he is taught that his operations 
and profits must conform to the dictates of 
a silent partner—the Government. He 
learns further that if his profits reach a cer- 
tain level, then this partner becomes owner 
of the business. If he is a worker, he is 
often told his right to work is governed by 
powerful group forces rather than by his 
own choice. In short, he is losing his self- 
reliance and with it fades the vibrant spirit 
of free enterprise which made this Nation 
great. 

In addition to his weakening pulse, this 
patient finds himself suffering from cancer- 
ous moral fiber. Integrity becames a word of 
relative meanings. Things which his fore- 
bears would never have condoned come eas- 
ier to rationalize and explain away. Cheat- 
ing on income tax returns becomes a na- 
tional pastime and codes of personal con- 
duct become “anything goes” so long as you 
can get away with it. This deterioration 
boils out in open sores when payola schemes 
are brought to light, Government officials 
are indicted for frauds, and general crime 
statistics soar. The no-compromise-with- 
evil spirit of his forefathers grows dimmer. 

The mind of the patient is becoming 
clouded and unsure on fundamentals of 
self-government. He is told that powers re- 
served to the States under the Constitu- 
tion are really meant to be in the hands 
of the Federal Government—that the orig- 
inal Federal-State balance of power is out- 
moded. He knows that the strength of the 
American system of government lies in its 
three separate but equal Federal branches— 
legislative, judicial, and. executive. - But in 
reality he sees the judicial taking over legis- 
lative power through far-reaching political 
decisions and the executive branch usurping 
the powers of Congress through the instru- 
ment of the Executive order and the pre- 
ponderant weight of bigness. Legislatively, 
he sees government by pressure groups. He 
watches the strength of local government 
being sapped into the massive sponge of a 
paternalistic central hierarchy. He is 
told the great American passion for liberty 
should be subjugated to so-called equal- 
ity demanded by groups which have never 
learned that equality is an earned dividend 
of liberty. 

Internationally, on the basis of uncon- 
ditional surrender, he wins the war to end 
all wars, but learns that conditions exacted 
by our so-called ally have put us in the role 
of conquered. It is for us to concede. The 
great victories of World War II have been 
dissipated by the defeats of Yalta, Teheran, 
Potsdam, Panmunjom, and Geneva. He sees 
his Nation being led to the summit time 
and time again, each time coming away with 
less prestige and more concessions than be- 
fore. He hears his national leaders talk of 
disarmament agreements with a nation 
which has never kept its previous agree- 
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ments. He dreamily plays a game of inter. 
national diplomacy while the Soviet engages 
in hard international politics. Because it is 
polite to do so, he sings the song of peaceful 
coexistence while he knows, and the Soviets 
know, that there can never be morally or 
politically peaceful coexistence between 
God-fearing democracy and atheistic com- 
munism. Because he plays the part of 
“stupid one” so well, he is treated in kind, 
From one unarmed reconnaissance flight, the 
Soviet accuses him of being an “aggressor” 
and derides his as “liar,” “cheat,” and “the 
one who never keeps his agreements.” Im- 
mediately he responds with an investigation 
to make sure that there will never be a re- 
currence of conditions that will cause a sum- 
mit failure, again pleading guilty as if he 
caused the conditions, as if he could control 
the conditions. Again playing the part of 
“stupid one,” what concessions he can’t give 
at a summit, he concedes at home to make 


sure the world knows that he has conceded, - 


Even his best sellers at home carry this line. 
He reads in a current Pulitzer prize winning 
novel that an American Senator “brought 
down the house” by telling an American au- 
dience “he would rather crawl to Moscow 
than die under a bomb.” He wonders what 
can be the end result of it all. 

The very heartbeat of this equivocal man is 
being slowed by the strictures of conflicting 
philosophies, haziness of principle, and gray 
shadows of compromise which surround him. 
His history books tell him that America has 
always nobly risen to conquer whatever ob- 
stacle beset her, whether it be war against 
a foreign enemy or breaking through a do- 
mestic frontier. The national purpose has 
always hardened in the face of crisis. and 
national effort has brought victory. But the 
great giant was brought to its knees in the 
Korean conflict. Unconquerable America 
would settle for less than victory. Today 
our patient is led to believe that peace is 
more important than victory. He is led to 
believe that any threat to America in her 
support or leadership of the free world 
should be met with peace. The plague of 
peace has immunized our national purpose. 
Working for freedom causes “tension,” and 


the great fetish of this decade is to “ease © 


tension.” Unwilling to preserve freedom 
apparently our national purpose is to con- 
sume its fruits. 

Nothing could be more dangerous. Never 
has America faced a greater challenge, & 
greater need for national purpose. Never 
has our mission been more difficult. 

The difficulty lies in failure to have 
knowledge of the whole of things. The 
equivoleal man, like many medical patients, 
presents the frustration of improper self- 
diagnosis. It’s no longer considered smart 
to feel bad and call the doctor to see what’s 
wrong. Fashion, plus our present mania 
for specialization, requires that the patient 
know what’s wrong so that he can call the 
right doctor in the first place. This trend, 
plus the disease of psychiatry, has all of us 
guessing the malady at the least pain, and 
mentally treating it. A wrong guess can be- 
come so fixed that many times a doctor 
must dedicate most of the treatment to 
dispelling fantasies, so that the patient may 
be conditioned to receive the proper cure, 
Such is the case of the equivocal man. He 


has sold himself the idea that changes from ~ 


fundamentals or compromise of principle 
are desirable as understanding. The equiv- 
ocal man must first be conditioned. He 
must be sobered up from so-called under- 
standing, so that he can receive the cure. 
Secondly, the difficulty is compounded in 
the equivocal man’s failure to recognize 
he is in an epidemic—world war III. 
There are no high fever symptoms in this 
epidemic. World war III is cold. Rather 
than the warning of high fever or a Pearl 
Harbor, today we face a wily, vicious, un- 
scrupulous foe who engages in cold war- 
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fare on the political, economic and ideolog- 
ical fields. He intentionally keeps this war 
cool, I us to sleep with flights through 
the free world like a dove of peace, dan- 
gling before our eyes visions of sugarplums 
at the summit. 

If we will appreciate these difficulties then 
we will realize that to win this war we must 
mobilize every resource at our command. 
We must close ranks. We must set our 
national purpose and that purpose must be 
to so strengthen ourselves in mind and body 
that we are impenetrable. Such strength- 
ening can only begin at home and in the 
individual. In short, we must purge our- 
selves of the Equivocal Man by the strongest 
cathartic possible—a return to American 
fundamentals. 

You must not only administer this cathar- 
tic, you must also take part of the dose 
yourselves. The very breakdowns and weak- 
nesses—the symptoms of equivocation— 
which threaten the Nation also threaten 
the professions. None have been exempt 
from their influence. In the law, courts 
and legal procedures are constantly em- 
ployed to promote and provoke litigation, 
rather than dispose of it. In the teaching 
profession, so-called “academic freedom” in 
certain places has become so “free” as to 
make un-American a pledge of allegiance to 
America. In the church, many religious 
leaders seek inspiration and guidance frédm a 
Supreme Court rather than a Supreme Being. 
And the way for a southern journalist to 
obtain national acclaim is to bear false wit- 
ness against his neighbor. 

The Equivocal Man has infiltrated the 
medical profession. No longer is it a simple 
step from graduation to the treatment of 
the sick. Instead, the young graduate is 
swept into the flow of convention and con- 
formity. Although standards have brought 
much progress to medical training, the 
tendency to conform has deprived the doctor 
of a vital element—his individualism. 
Working relationships must be established 
with the right hospitals. Professional re- 
ferrals must be weighed in many balances. 
The office procedures you follow, the treat- 
ment you prescribe, the fees you charge, the 
office hours you keep, the clubs and civic 
organizations to which you belong, the 
neighborhood in which you live, the manner 
of dress and even other more intimate details 
of your life will be dictated by forces which 
deprive you of all individuality. In short, 
the young graduate finds himself caught in 
@ web of conformity and demands on his 
time, his talents, his energies even before 
he can ever get down to his basic mission— 
treating patients. But the great edifice of 
Medicine has been built upon pillars of in- 
dividual achievement—by the Halsteads, the 
Oslers, the Blalocks and other illustrious 
men who were not afraid to stand alone 
rather than follow the line of least re- 
sistance. 

I believe the best advice any young medi- 
cal graduate today may receive is this: Re- 
member the patient. Keep all other de- 
mands in perspective. Don’t allow financial 
rewards or social status to cloud your sense 
of mission or your service to mankind. Work 
actively in your professional organizations 
toward individual and group progress 
rather than as drones seeking prestige. 
Never stop improving yourselves profession- 
ally. You must pursue perfection in medi- 
cine and mold your lives after the magnifi- 
cent men you follow and the Great Physi- 
cian which all men follow. While research 
has brought us miracle drugs and remark- 
able recoveries, there will be no discovery 
which will eliminate the hard work of a 
doctor. Of all professions, the medical pro- 
fession still calls for the hardest work. You 
hold the highest of public trust. You also 
hold the greatest of opportunities as a pro- 
fession to help the Nation rid itself of the 
equivocal man. 
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finest achievements of American free -enter- 
prise. The American medical profession has 
brought this Nation the world’s foremost 
record in medical care and progress. This 
has been accomplished by the personal ef- 
forts of devoted men and women such as 
you and by private and State educational 
facilities, always doggedly resisting pres- 
sures to bring this dynamic system under the 
deadening anasthesia of Federal control. 
Our State may well be proud of how she has 
met her responsibilities in this field, re- 
flected here in this splendid Medical College 
of South Carolina. You as individuals may 
render no greater service than to devote 
yourselves to maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the standards of your profession, pro~- 
viding the very best in care, and holding 
fast to the integrity of your profession as a 
profession. 

The French historian de Tocqueville 
found in 19th century America, “There are 
men of integrity in almost all parties, but 
there is no party of integrity.” I am sure 
he would say today that in its medical pro- 
fession America has achieved both men of 
integrity in the profession as well as a pro- 
fession of integrity. Our enemies would 
like nothing more than to see this noble 
profession, this symbol of American achieve- 
ment, compromised by mediocrity. 

To you of the high calling of medicine, 
there is no higher mission today than to 
help America cleanse itself of its greatest 
ill—the equivocal man. The malady is 
strong. The medicine must be stronger. 
Nothing: less than a complete and swift re- 
turn to American fundamentals can cure 
the patient. 





Contrasting Social Security and Voluntary 
Retirement Plans 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in an ef- 
fort to explore all sides of the question 
on retirement plans, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the GP 
magazine: 

As OrHers Ske Ir—Socrmt Securrry Taxes 


In January, the social security tax went 
up—again, Computed on the first $4,800 
of earned income, a self-employed person 
now pays 4% percent or $216 a year. This 
is the amount most physicans would pay if 
they were under the umbrella. 

For years GP has contended that the 
individual might come out ahead if he were 
allowed to invest the same amount of money 
without Uncle Sam’s assistance. Physicians 
can still do this, almost no one else can. 

People who should know tell us that it’s 
not too difficult to find investments that pay 
6 percent (many of the mutual funds have 
been known to do even better). Armed with 
this information, we asked a machine what 
would happen if a doctor invested $216 a 
year and let the interest earn interest. We 
considered the fact that most academy 
members don’t retire at 65. The average re- 
tirement age is 69—after working 40 years. 

Our trusty machine told us that at the 
end of 40 years, this private, do-it-yourself 
retirement fund would contain $35,332.31. 
The doctor could then start to drain off the 
annual interest, without touching the 
principal, and have an income of $2,110.94 a 
year or $176.66 a month. He could still col- 
lect this amount even if he continued to 


maximum social 
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ington. If he wanted, he could put in 
than $216 a year or vary the amount 
year to year. He would also know, 
is important, that he’d probably 
every dollar he invested—and many, 
more. Very few of the people who are 
destined to pay the maximum social security 
tax, year after year, will get 
dollar return. Instead 
they’ve put in will go to someone else who 
is, in turn, destined to 

That’s the way the system works to. “re- 
distribute” income, 
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What Reclamation in the Arid and Semi- 
arid West Has Meant to the United 
States 
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or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


given before the 47th annual national 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, by LaSelle Coles, 
president of the National Reclamation 
Association. LaSelle is from Prineville 
in my own district, and he is uniquely 
qualified to speak on the importance of 
our reclamation program. There is too 
often a tendency to lose sight of the 
fundamentals which he discusses and to 
forget that our expenditures on such re< 
source development programs as recla- 
mation are in reality investments in the 
Nation’s future. 

The address follows: 
Wat RECLAMATION IN THE ARID AND SEMI- 

AR West Has MEANT TO THE UNITED 

STATES 


(Address by LaSelle E, Coles, president, 
National Reclama*ion Association, Prine- 
ville, Oreg., May 26, 1960) 

They say that sentiment has no place in 
today’s world, but I must confess to feeling 
@ little sentimental when I appear before 
the National Rivers and Harbors }. 
This organization was formed in the glorious 
days when the conservation movement was 
being shaped and proclaimed by Theodore 
Roosevelt and his group. The very heart and 
essence of that movement, as Roosevelt saw 
it, was the development and wise use of the 
Nation’s water resources. This is a fact that 
many professed conservationists of today 
have forgotten. The Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, as its name implies, was created 
to advance that conservation ideal. 

Reclamation, too, dates back to those days. 
It was a key point of Teddy Roosevelt's con- 
servation. It still is a key point 
in any sound and true national conservation 
program. Roosevelt’s successful fight for 
the original Reclamation Act of 1902 was 
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one of the proudest achievements of his 


that fight, and share in the credit of the 
achievement. 

When the 44th annual convention of this 
congress decided, 3 years ago, to create a 
special Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, it was keeping faith with the found- 
ers of the Congress and with the conser'va- 
tion ideals which it has advocated through 
two generations. The report of that com- 
mittee, issued last year, was a worthy addi- 
tion to the annals of American water re- 
source development. The officers of the 
committee—Chairman J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
Vice Chairman J. W. Grimes, and Secretary 
Ival V. Goslin—and the members represent- 
ing the 17 Western States, have not labored in 
vain. They have played an influential part 
in carrying forward a movement which is 
vital to the progress and welfare of our 
Nation. 

My own organization, the National Recla- 
mation Association, is considerably younger 
than the Rivers and Harbors Congress. It 
was formed in 1933 to save reclamation, at 
a time when the very existence of the pro- 
gram was in great danger. Looking back, it 
is ironic and incredible to think that a pro- 
gram like reclamation should have had to be 
rescued. Sureiy few programs in all the Na- 
tion’s history have provided greater blessings 
to all the people. 

Recently we celebrated the addition of two 
new States to the American Union, Alaska 
and Hawaii. No one joined in the celebra- 
tion more heartily than we in reclamation. 
After all, both those States lie west of the 
98th meridian, and hence are potentially in 
our bailiwick. 

Yet, quietly and without celebration, recla- 
mation has added to the Union cultivated 
acreage more than twice that of Alaska and 
Hawaii combined; it supports a population 
2% times that of Alaska and Hawaii com- 
bined; it has created or sustained about 20 
times as many farms as exist in Alaska and 
Hawaii combined; and it yields to the US. 
Treasury in internal revenue collections each 
year half again as much as Alaska and Hawaii 
combined. 

Those internal revenue collections are 
worthy of note, for they are an indication of 
general production and prosperity, and thus 
represent a great many kinds of economic 
progress which otherwise might be hard to 
measure. Let’s look at them a little more 
closely. 

In fiscal year 1957,1 reclamation project 
areas yielded $341,607,000 in taxes to the 
U.S. Treasury. In that same year appropri- 
ations for the reclamation program totaled 
$201 million, and that included everything— 
operation, maintenance, investigations, and 
all the rest of it. The appropriation for con- 
struction was only $158 million. When a 
program yields more than twice as much in 
revenue as it costs for construction, doesn’t 
that seem like a good bargain? Yet I have 
understated the true case. The bulk of the 
construction costs are going to be repaid to 


even better than it seems at first glance. 
And we still haven’t considered the value 


to the Nation of the crops produced—almost 
& billion dollars worth last year—nor the 
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tables grown in former desert regions; nor 
all the other blessings which together form 
Reclamation’s main reason for existence, and 


We in Reclamation often ask ourselves 
why such an institution, with such a history 
and such a record, should have to struggle 
year after year for adequate subsistence and 
sometimes for its very life. Yet, Reclama- 
tion’s existence has been one long struggle. 
Sometimes it is opposed through ignorance, 
by people who do not understand the part 
it plays in the conservation movement or 
national prosperity. Sometimes it is opposed 
by special interests which, understandably 
even if wrongly, may prefer their own ad- 
vantage to the national good. Some of the 
most dangerous threats come from people 
who do not oppose Reclamation as such— 
people who, acting in accordance with sin- 
cere and honest views, would stifle the life 
out of it with sterile technicalities. 

We in Reclamation do not claim that our 
movement is 100 percent perfect nor that 
our views are always right. We realize that 
the great majority of the men who disagree 
with us are as devoted to the public welfare 
as we. But whatever the merits of this in- 
dividual view or that, we believe that when 
the sum effect of a given line of argument is 
like that of a slow poison to a healthy organ- 
ism, then it cannot be a good line of argu- 
ment, 

One of the vital questions now ctonfront- 
ing our movement has to deal with the com- 
putation of project benefits. This is a tech- 
nical question, and yet it means everything 
to reclamation; for if it is decided too me- 
chanically, or on grounds too confining, it 
conceivably could cause our movement to 
grind to a halt. 

We in reclamation do not believe we can 
ignore the increased return to a farm op- 
erator and his family when adding up the 
benefits of a reclamation project—not if we 
want the computation to be realistic. We 
do not believe that reclamation can be con- 
sidered primarily as a good program, end 
valued only in terms of the alternative cost 
of producing food elsewhere. Instead, we 
believe that Western cities deserve and need 
to be supported by their own hinterlands, 
their own thriving rural areas;' and that 
neither the cities nor the region can thrive 
otherwise. We believe that there is a real, 
existing value in spanning the thousand 
miles of poorly watered land between the 
Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Coast with 
oases of settlement, development, and pro- 
duction. We believe that the Nation’s pop- 
ulation needs water resource development if 
it is going to carry forward the Westward 
movement of recent decades, and that the 
provision of such development is an impor- 
tant economic good whose value should be 


recognized. 

We cannot agree with a viewpoint which 
places no value on new homes and commu- 
nities, new schools and churches and stores; 
no value on new jobs created by the han- 
dling of reclamation products; no value on 
the stabilization, diversification, and flexi- 
bility of agriculture; no value on a broad- 
ened and increased tax base; no value on an 
improved national diet; no value on a multi- 
hundred-million-dollar annual market for 
the manufactured products of East and 
West; no value on balanced Western econ- 
omy, nor on balanced Western growth, no 
value on the commencement of projects to- 
day which will be needed to feed and clothe 
the growing population of tomorrow—in 
short, a viewpoint which places only the 
most limited value on the present, and no 
value whatever on the future. 

These things are the main blessings which 
reclamation provides. They form the sub- 
stance of reclamation’s great contributions 
to the growth of the West and the Nation. 
If we must close our eyes to these things, 
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if we must wilfully blind ourselves to the 
living growth which reclamation brings 
forth, if we must look at a great social and 
economic institution through darkened 
lenses which cut off the vision of most of 
what is there, then the future of reclama- 
tion is indeed precarious. 

It may seem that I am using this plat- 
form to talk about problems and troubles 
that are ours alone. I do so because these 
problems are not ours alone. A blow at rec- 
lamation cannot help being a blow at water 
resource development everywhere. Reclama- 
tion today is struggling against attitudes and 
viewpoints that seek to downgrade the value 
of water resource development in all its 
forms. ‘Those who see no broad national 
value in reclamation, will not be inclined 
to see the broad national value of flood con- 
trol or recreation or watershed improve- 
ments. They do not understand the in- 
terlocking dynamics of national growth. 

The United States is the most dynamic 
society known to history. Its spirit of drive 
and enterprise drove our people across for- 
ests and deserts and continental mountain 
ranges. And it has always up to now been 
a policy of the U.S. Government to assist 
and pave the way for economic expansion, 
The Government explored the West and cat- 
aloged its resources. It discovered high- 
wa and rail routes. It granted public 
lantis to homesteaders, helped create com- 
munications systems, built dams and irriga- 
tion developments, and established the basic 
improvements that would permit American 
enterprises to open the Nation’s resources 
of wealth. And our Government did these 
things with full confidence in the national 
destiny. It did not build this Nation by 
grudgingly testing each potential benefit, 
like a pawnbroker biting on a coin, to see 
which it would accept as the measure of 
its willingness to help the country grow. 
Where would we be today if it had? 

At each stage of national growth, to be 
sure, there has been some opposition to the 
programs of expansion. The do-as-little-as- 
possible attitude has always accompanied 
the dynamic spirit, like the other side of 
acoin. That is why the same old arguments 
against growth keep reappearing, generation 
after generation. Our grandparents were 
told, as we are, that developing the West 
might create some competition for the East; 
that growth programs should be put off until 
other problems were solved; that the risks 
were too great, and we couldn’t afford the 
costs. But such views have never repre- 
sented the outward-reaching spirit that up 
to now has distinguished Americans from 
other peoples The longer range view has 
always prevailed—the view of those who 
could foresee that the development of re- 
sources creates wealth which spreads far 
and wide through commerce and ultimately 
enriches everyone. 

Today, when our country faces the greatest 
tests it has ever had to meet, when its lead- 
ership and productivity are being chal- 
lenged as never before—this is no time to 
let the American drive grind to a halt and 
the national growth creep forward at a limp 
pace. 

When we of the National Reclamation As- 
sociation ask for an adequate national rec- 
lamation program, we are in fact asking for 
@ populated, thriving, self-supporting West. 
We want to replace emptiness with enter- 
prise; waste, with use; parsimony, with pro- 
duction. We want farms and towns and 
industries in the West for the same reason 
that a chamber of commerce wants factories 
and businesses and modern amenities in its 
community. The development of economic 
resources and economic opportunities is 
needful everywhere—West as well as East, 
in the country as in town—if our Nation is 
to maintain its vitality. As a former pres- 
ident of the NRA once said, a nation grows 
like a horse—not one part at a time, but all 
at once. 

& 
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The water resources of this Nation were 
given to us free by the Creator, but they still 
have to be sold to the American people. 
That is one of the big tasks before this Con- 
gress. Basically the job is to teach our peo- 
ple to have foresight. We must teach them 
to prepare flood protection projects before 
floods strike. We must persuade them to 
provide sound, accessible recreational devel- 
opments before population growth and 
spreading encroachments crowd out the 
possibilities. We must urge them to pro- 
tect watersheds and preserve soil before 
costly erosion takes place. And similarly we 
must teach them the value of providing for 
their water-resource needs, whether for 
irrigation or power or municipal use, before 
critical shortages appear and while the op- 
portunities are still available. This means 
supporting adequate project development at 
an orderly rate geared to national needs, 

If the people were aware of what they gain 
by these programs, and of what is at stake 
in them, there would be no more talk of 
holding them back. National growth would 
not have to be squeezed and strained 
through the small end of a budgetary meas- 
uring funnel. This Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress is an important instrument for helping 
to bring the facts about American water re- 
+ source needs and programs to the attention 
of the American people. I assure you that 
you could devote your energies to no 
worthier task, and I and the organization I 
represent are proud to play our part in that 
task. 








Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 
Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF. TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
- under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following informa- 
tion received from Mr. Charles McCar- 
thy, national commander of the Veter- 
ans of World War I of the U‘S.A., Inc., 
re their memorial foundation and pro- 
posed memorial: 


There has been formed in Washington, 
D.C., a corporation titled the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. Memorial Foun- 
dation. This corporation has entered. into 
contract with the Virginia International 
Center, Inc., of Arlington, Va. The. center 
is to deed a central section of their tract 
of land on US. 66, at Virginia Route 234, 
adjoining Manassas Battlefield Park, to the 
foundation for the erection of a memorial 
to all veterans of World War I. This me- 
morial will be a planetarium and museum 
building, the planetarium among the larg- 
est in the world, and the museum to dis- 
play thousands of trophies and mementos 
relating to World War I. Charles A. McCar- 
thy, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who is national 
commander of the Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., has been elected the presi- 
dent of the foundation. 

President McCarthy stated today that ac- 
cording to present plans there will be a 
solemn blessing and dedication of the 
grounds in the near future, to be followed 
at a later date by the historic groundbreak- 
ing ceremony. 

This memoria] will be only a part of the 
larger project that is to be a historical, edu- 
cational, and cultural center. Victor Gruen, 
perhaps the world’s most famous architect 
and the man who designed the proposed 
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Washington World’s Fair, will design and 
supervise the construction of the planetar- 
ium and the museum building. 

Other officers of the foundation are F. B. 
Taylor, of Roanoke, Va., vice president; Wil- 
bur C. Cochran, of Warsaw, Ind., secretary- 
treasurer, ‘The complete directory of the 
national advisory committee, men and 
women, leaders in public, industrial, pro- 
fessional, and educational life in the United 
States, will be published in the near future, 





Amendment Prohibiting Expenditure of 
Mutual Security Funds in Shipyards 
Located Outside the United States 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
Friday, June 17, 1960 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12619) making 
appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, with 
the parliamentary situation what it is, 
of course no opportunity is available to 
present the necessary explanation of and 
the purpose for the amendment. Briefly, 
the amendment would prevent what I re- 
gard as a continuation of an intolerable 
situation so far as the shipbuilders is 
concerned as affected by this program. 
Under the present law, the administra- 
tors of this program allocate these funds 
to foreign countries; they then can and 
do authorize the building of ships by 
one foreign nation to another; some- 
times the money is furnished one nation 
to build ships for itself in its own coun- 
try. While this comes as no revelation, 
I wonder how many of our colleagues 
know that it is practically impossible 
for American shipbuilders to success- 
fully bid for the construction of these 
ships. In fact, to all intents and pur- 
poses it is impossible. ‘This, for the 
simple reason that the foreign yards, 
with their cheap labor and cheaply pro- 
duced materials can underbid the Ameri- 
can yards by as much as one-half and 
never less than one-fourth. Mr. Chair- 
man, this was brought forcefully to my 
attention recently when the ICA issued 
invitations for bids for the construction 
of a hydraulic dredge for Vietnam. Sev- 
eral American yards bid on this ship. It 
so happened that the Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. of Pascagoula, Miss., was. the 
lowest qualified bidder among the do- 
mestic bidders. However, two Japanese 
firms submitted much lower bids. The 
Ingalls bid was $1,394,950 but the. Uraga 
Dock Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, was 
$916,200. 

We have repeatedly had the matter up 
with ICA officials, but have gotten no 
encouragement whatever. And it would 
now appear that this contract will be 
awarded to this Japanese company. 

This presents a pretty difficult pic- 
ture. It comes at a time when every 
reputable shipyard in this country is 





President’s invitation to visit that coun- 
try withdrawn. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not all. I 
am sure the facts are that this very for- 
eign yard was either constructed or ma- 
terially subsidized by the American tax- 
payers in its construction. Finally, Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder how the stockhold- 
ers, the workmen who are being laid off 
of their jobs for want of contracts, all 
of whom are taxed to pay for this proj- 
ect, must feel. 

Of course, this situation does not ap- 
ply to the shipbuilding industry alone. 
It is going on every day in many other 
industries. And, of course, everyone 
knows that American industry cannot 
compete with foreign industry because 
of the cost of labor and materials. 

This amendment should be adopted. 





Mutual Security and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1961 


SPEECH 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12619) making 
appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1961, and for. other purposes. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, how 
ean the administration of the mutual 
security program be so intermeshed with 
corruption, waste, and extravagance as 
is evidenced by the committee hearings? 
A year ago much the same condition 
existed. ; 

When the executive branch of our 
Government takes no of such 
maladministration and permits the situ- 
ation to grow worse, many Members are 
tempted to vote against H.R. 12619. If 
the continuance of our free and demo- 
cratic form of government did not de- 
pend to such a great extent upon the 
necessary appropriations being made for 
mutual security, this measure would be 
defeated overwhelmingly. . 

Possibly the Democratic majority in 
Congress has been too meek in dealing 
with the Republican administration. 
Criticism has been tempered, especially 
in the field of foreign policy. For this 
reason we, the Democratic Party, must 
accept part of the blame for the failure 
of our foreign policy to stop Communist 
expansion. 

Since 1952 the only semblance of a bi- 
partisan foreign policy has been the fail- 
ure of the Democratic leadership to criti- 
cize—to even criticize constructively. 
Not since Harry Truman left the White 
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House—never to be invited to return— 
has the foreign policy of this country 
had the advantage of a truly cooperative 
effoft by both political parties. No Dem- 
ocratic leader has had an opportunity to 
participate in the establishment or ad- 
ministration of our foreign policy. 

The bombastic insults hurled by the 
Russian dictator have apparently suc- 
ceeded in drawing the American people 
closer together in support of our Presi- 
dent—and therefore in support of a 
foreign policy that has not been success- 
ful. This was no doubt the result ex- 
pected and intended by the wiley leader 
of the Communists. 

We Americans must not permit our 
loyalty to the President and our sym- 
pathy for him to prevent the piercing 
of the Communist veil. We must select 
a President that will not hesitate to de- 
part from the status quo in foreign af- 
fairs. We must place a younger man 
at the head of our Nation—and one who 
is not tarred with the status quo. 

Thankful we should be that the sum- 
mit meeting was not held. We had noth- 
ing to gain and much to lose. Our 
agreements would have been kept, but 
only those to her advantage would have 
been kept by Russia. 

With all the sound and fury of the 
ranting Communist dictator, there is no 
change in attitudes or objectives. There 
would have been none if a summit con- 
ference had taken place. There will be 
none. 

These events are now behind us, but 
they and the developing attitudes in 
other countries definitely establish the 
fact that friendship cannot be pur- 
chased. Billions of dollars have been 
spent to create good will abroad, while 
the very men who expend the funds 
have incurred through their maladmin- 
istration of them the scorn and illwill 
of the people of the nation in which 
they live so luxuriously. 

The next administration must revive 
the bipartisan foreign policy and 
breath new life and vigor into it. Our 
people should forever be grateful that 
only a few months remain for the pres- 
ent confused and bewildered administra- 
tion. 

In the future our efforts should be 
confined to negotiations through diplo- 
matic channels—and we should pray that 
we can soon have trained personnel to 
do the job. We must remain strong as 
a Nation, but the wasters and the graft- 
ers must be eliminated from our foreign 
aid and defense programs. Morality 
must be restored to the Government of 
the United States. 

Through the United Nations we might 
offer Russia the opportunity to assist 
underdeveloped countries to come into 
their own. Or in aiding such countries 
we could offer to work—at arms length— 
in a cooperative arrangement with Rus- 
sia instead of the competitive, expensive 
plan we are now pursuing. Whatever 
plan we adopt, a constant vigil must be 
maintained and our guard must forever 
be held high. 

Tt is possible that when more is learned 
about the mysteries of space, all coun- 
tries on the face of the globe may be 
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glad to cooperate in the interest of self- 
preservation. 

No one nor any nation wants to com- 
mit suicide and the individual, in what- 
ever country, desires to have a home and 
food for his family, dignity for himself 
and his brother, and above all an honor- 
able and lasting peace. An ironclad arms 
control agreement should be our immedi- 
ate and primary objective. 





Indian Giver: Our Uncle Sam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in nearly 
100 years of Statehood, Kansas has never 
been fortunate enough to have a site 
dedicated to history established within 
its borders notwithstanding the fact 
that many are deserving. 

There are several such historical sites 
in the Second Congressional District 
worthy of congre-sional action, Mr. 
Speaker. One is the old fort, a bastion 
of the Civil War, located at Fort Scott. 
Another is the Huron Indian Cemetery 
in Kansas City, Kans. For some reason, 
not now clearly discernible, both received 
rebuffs by the Secretary of the Interior. 
And his negative action was taken in 
the face of report by his own representa- 
tives that warranted a favorable recom- 
mendation to the Congress by the Sec- 
retary in each case. . 

Mayor Paul Mitchum, Commissioners 
Joseph P. Regan and Earl Swarner, civic 
leaders, the Wyandotte County Histori- 
cal Society, that of the State and the 
Kansas Council of Women, whose mem- 
bership exceeds 500,000, have exerted 
every effort to preserve the Huran Ceme- 
tery, the ancient burial ground of the 
Wyandot Indian. All six Kansas Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
have urged the conversion of the ceme- 
tery into a national shrine. Joining us 
in this recommendation are the Honor- 
able Ricuarp Bo.iuinc, the Honorable 
W. R. Hutt, Jr., and the Honorable Wr.- 
LIAM J. RANDALL, our neighbors in 
Missouri. ‘ 

Not only is this hallowed ground 
worthy of the designation as an histori- 
cal site, but the faith of our Government, 
set forth in an ancient treaty, morally 
demands its preservation. The editor 
of the Kansas City, Kansan, John H. 
Stauffer, included the observation of 
Circuit Judge Walter A. Fluxman in his 
editorial of Friday, May 6, which I ask be 
considered as part of my remarks: 

PRESERVED IN PERPETUITY 

At the Huron cemetery hearing in Federal 
court Judge Walter Huxman sharply criti- 
cized the treatment of Indians by white 
people and white agencies of Government 
in the past. When an attorney in the case 
stated that there were few recent treaty 
cases which could be cited as precedent, 
Judge Huxman observed that there aren’t 
many recent cases because the treaties had 
all been broken. 
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Violation of treaties is not one of the 
proud chapters in the long history of the 
white man’s dealings with the Indians. Nor 
has the chapter ended. In western New 
York the Seneca Nation is making a fight 
for preservation of what is left of its reser- 
vation along the Allegheny River. ‘The corps 
of engineers has planned a power project 
to occupy the tract, the dam to flood most 
of the reservation except the steep moun- 
tain sides. 

The Senecas claim their rights to the land 
are protected under treaty signed by George 
Washington, a pact which was to protect 
their land in perpetuity ‘as long as the sun 
shall rise.” . 

The Huron cemetery by tradition is to be 
preserved while “winds blow and rivers 
flow.” 

The Senecas have editorial support of a 
number of leading newspapers of the area. 
One claim is that the corps has failed to 
use the best site available for its flood pro- 
tection plan for Pittsburgh. By boring a 
hole through a moraine left by the glaciers— 
a natural earthen dike which changed the 
course of the river—a larger reservoir could 
be created elsewhere and the Seneca land 
left unmolested. 

But that’s New York’s fight; we have our 
own Indian affairs. 





Jet Flight Between Friendship Airport and 
Paris, France 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, June 18, Pan American World 
Airways introduced a new service to the 
people of Baltimore which is of great in- 
terest and importance to our area. Be- 
ginning on this date, Pan American in- 
augurated round trip, jet service between 
Friendship Airport and Paris, France, 
marking the first time any scheduled air 
carrier has ever connected Baltimore 
with the Europeon Continent. This serv- 
ice is of the highest value to the greater 
Baltimore area which relishes the oppor- 
tunity to avail itself of the splendid jet 
facilities at Friendship Airport for a 
speedy, uninterrupted journey to the 
wonders and beauties of Europe. 

We are reminded on this occasion of a 
similar pioneering feat accomplished in 
the thirties when the first air service to 
Bermuda was introduced by the famous 
old Pan American flying boat—the 
B314—-which made history by its flight 
from Baltimore to the island of Ber- 
muda. I commend Pan American for 
its pioneering spirit and its president, 
Mr. Juan Trippe, himself a native of 
Maryland, for providing this excellent 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, I was also pleased to note 
that a most interesting speech was re- 
cently made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] regarding Pan 
American’s aid in the Mutual Security 
Pact by organizing and getting airborne 
the Afghanistan Airline at the request 
of our State Department. This is indeed 
a worthwhile and well managed project. 
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An Index to Conservatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best analyses of record votes I have 
yet seen is the Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action index. The Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader of May 31 gave it an 
editorial: 

An INDEX TO CONSERVATIVES 


In the course of the past 8 or 10 years, 
many of us in the pundit business have 
fallen into errors of political hypothesis that 
now are happily subject to some revision and 
correction. An index has just come to hand, 
prepared by Americans for Constitutional 
Action, that provides for the first time a 
truly significant insight into the political 
philosophy of Members of Congress. 

One of the errors we had come to accept 
was an impression that “there really isn’t 
much difference” between Democrats and 
Republicans. There is in fact a great differ- 
ence, capable of being objectively measured. 
Our thinking on this score will have to be 
sharply recast. 

We also had imagined that Senators Kren- 
NEDY, HUMPHREY, and SyMINGTON were like 
Winken, Blinken, and Nod, all identically 
at sea in the same liberal boat; and we had 
supposed that LynpoN JOHNSON was, rela- 
tivel} speaking, considerably more “conserva- 
tive” than the others. It isn’t so. On the 
ACA index, KENNEDY scores 11, JOHNsoN 10, 
SYMINGTON 4, and HumpHrReEy 1. These com- 
pare with an index of 92 for Senator Byrp. 
On 38 key questions on which both JouHn- 
sON and Byrrp voted, they voted alike four 
times only. 

This index, published by Human Events at 
408 First Street SE., in Washington, is a re- 
markable labor in behalf of political under- 
standing. The ACA editors began by study- 
ing 963 votes in the Senate between 1955 and 
1959, and 280 votes in the House between 
1957 and 1959. After prolonged study, they 
reduced this mass of material to 77 Senate 
votes and 40 House votes that seemed to 
offer clear-cut questions of a conservative 
point of view as opposed to a liberal point 
of view. 

Doubtless no two political observers would 
agree that these 117 Senate and House votes 
are the exact 117 that should have been 
chosen for a study of this sort. Reasonably 
minded men, regarding themselves as con- 
servatives, might well object to the “minus” 
charged against their spokesmen on a few 
issues. But in a study as large in scope as 
this one, such objections cancel out. In 
broad outline, the ACA’s dispassionate brush 
paints a picture too clear to be denied. And 
the index is just as valuable, of course, in 
rating liberals as in rating conservatives; 
the percentages need only to be turned 
upside down. 

One popular impression is abundantly sup- 
ported by the ACA’s study: The South is 
indeed a bulwark of conservatism. Of the 
15 most conservative Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, 13 are from the South; the others are 
LauscHe of Ohio, with a rating of 81, and 
Frear of Delaware, who scores 62. But Re- 
publicans, as a group, are far more con- 
servative than even the southerners, as a 
group. The most liberal Republican is 
Cooper of Kentucky, who nevertheless scores 
27 on the ACA index; no fewer than 44 
Democrats are more liberal than he. 

Substantially the same picture obtains in 
the House. If it were not for their unfor- 
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tunate predilection for accepting Federal 
handouts, southern Representatives would 
rank up top on the conservative index. 
When it comes to questions of States rights, 
individual liberty, private property and 
sound money, southern Democrats scarcely 
can be distinguished from typical stanch 
Republicans, 

Among Virginians in the House, Congress- 
man Porr, Republican, of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, is the most consistent conservative, 
with a rating of 98. His 10th District col- 
league, Mr. BROYHILL, Republican, is in sec- 
ond place with 86. Then come the State’s 
eight Democratic Representatives, led by 
Richmond’s J. VaAuGHAN Gary at 78, others 
are Tuck 77, Harrison 75, Aspirr 75, SmirH 
73, DowNING 47, Harpy 45, and JENNINGS 25. 
Remarkably, New York’s Congressman ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL rates 32. 

The ACA study helps to clarify the 
dilemma that faces southerners in terms 
of the presidential election. Every one of 
the potential Democratic candidates ap- 
praised in this study is, on the record, a lib- 
eral. Messrs. KENNEDY, JOHNSON, HuMmM- 
PHREY and SYMINGTON have almost nothing 
in common with their southern colleagues; 
they share a party label, that is all. If an 
opportunity were presented for southerners 
to vote their political convictions (as these 
convictions are represented by their own 
Congressmen), southerners would support 
Barry GoLtpwatTer, of Arizona (98), or JoHN 
Witttams of Delaware (99), or Brinces of 
New Hampshire (92). Trouble is, GOLDWATER, 
WILLIAMs, and BripGces bear the label of “Re- 
publican.” 

These gentlemen are, of course, con- 
servatives, and if the Republic ever comes 
to its political senses, we will choose up 
sides all over again so that the national 
political weight reflected in 30 Republican 
Senators and 14 Democratic Senators, each 
with an ACA rating of 40 or better, could be 
put to more effective use, 





West Virginia Approaches the Century 
Mark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 97th birthday of my State of 
West Virginia. 

Back in the days of the Revolutionary 
War, George Washington remarked: 

Give me a hundred men from West Au- 
gusta (later West Virginia) and I will plant 
my feet on the west bank of the Potomac 
and defy the world. 


The mountaineers of West Virginia 
have lived up to that tradition. 

West Virginia was born in 1863 of 
determination to meet a challenge—the 
challenge of preserving the Union. This 
challenge inspired men to daring deeds. 

Courage is not new to the West Vir- 
ginian. In fact, the entire history of the 
State is a chronicle of challenge and 
courage to meet each new difficulty. 

There were challenges like that thrown 
down by Gov. Alexander Spottswood 
when he struck Golden Horseshoe medals 
for those hardy and brave enough to 
conquer the vast wilderness that lay 
within the mountain slopes, Or the 





29 delegates who firmly opposed 
sion when Virginia left the Union and 
even dared. to hold a rump session to 
pledge their efforts to keep the State in 
the Union in 1861. 

It is from this breed of men that West 
Virginia was born. 

Today my State is faced with newp 
grave challenges. 

A decline in coal mining employmen 
has stripped many towns of their source 
of all wealth, Ghost towns have sprung 
up. 

There are gnawing physical needs 
within the land. Children go without 
bread, and are forced to miss school be- 
cause they have no shoes. 

How can we cope with the serious prob- 
lem of our older workers who have lost 
their jobs? We refuse to accept the 
heartless and inhuman solution of those 
who tell these older workers to pull up 
their roots and leave the mountains of 
their homeland. 

But even worse is the problem of the 
flight of West Virginia’s younger people, 
the source of future strength and vigor 
in any society, who have left the State for 
a more promising future elsewhere. My 
attention was first called to this problem 
by our own young Governor, Cecil H. 
Underwood, in an address to the Elks 
Club at Huntington. Governor Under- 
wood pointed out that when the West 
Virginia State bonus was paid to vet- 
erans of the Korean conflict, 43 percent 
of the checks were sent to out-of-State 
addresses. This means that the cream of 
our younger people have left the State 
for better opportunities elsewhere. 

Between 1950 and 1960, West Vir- 
ginia was one of the two States in the 
Union which suffered an absolute de- 
cline in population. We lost over 158,000 
people in this period—the largest decline 
among the States. We face this stark 
fact squarely and without self-pity. We 
recognize the challenge, just as our 
mountaineer forefathers recognized the 
challenges they faced. , 

Mr. Speaker, these are the challenges 
of today. Are they greater than the 
massive challenges of yesterday? ‘They 
are not. Nor are the people of West Vir- 
ginia going to surrender and abandon 
hope in the face of such challenges. For 
we are not a “dying State,” as a desk- 
bound editor tried to characterize us 
recently. West Virginia, her men, her 
minds, and her muscle, have a tremend- 
ous potential for the future. Already 
bright glimmers of hope—like heat light- 
ning flickering across a sultry summer 
sky with the promise of cooling relief to 
come—are evident in our State’s affairs. 

In my own Ohio Valley district, a great 
and diversified industrialization is gath- 
ering momentum, providing new jobs for 
our people. This golden area, which is 
just awakening to its real potential, can 
truly become the “Ruhr of America,” and 
offers the true key to the State’s salva- 
tion, 

Our pleasant mountain areas are be- 
ginning to realize their great tourist po- 
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tential, drawing thousands from the heat 
and pavements of the eastern seaboard. 

West Virginia, 97 years old today, thus 
faces a confident and expanding future, 
rising to meet the new challenges as we 
have in the past. 





Fishbait Miller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, our 
affable and indefatigable Doorkeeper 
carries his nickname lightly but proudly. 
We know it has not prevented his per- 
forming the more solemn functions of 
his office with becoming dignity. 

Fishbait Miller’s fame was extended 
Sunday, June 19, when Parade, a maga- 
zine supplement distributed with the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and 
other newspapers from coast to coast, 
carried an article by Mary Rensselaer 
Thayer, which I include under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

FiIswpair MILLER: WASHINGTON’s FAMOUS 
DoorRKEEPER 
(By Mary Van Rensselaer Thayer) 

Wasuincton, D.C—When the Democratic 
National Convention begins in Los Angeles 
on July 11, its doors will be opened by a 
Doorkeeper who is paid $18,150 a year. He 
is a chunky, soft-spoken Mississipian named 
“Fishbait” Miller. 

Fishbait, who is the House of Representa- 
tives Majority Doorkeeper, has been ap- 
pointed for the third successive time as 
Doorkeeper of the Democratic National Con- 
vention. It’s a job paralleling that of the 
Angel Gabriel in selectivity. It requires 
the memory of an elephant, the stubborness 
of a mule and the wiliness of a seasoned 
politician. Fishbait has all these assets— 
and more, 

How does a Doorkeeper happen to draw 
such an impressive salary and rate so many 

.VIP chums? It’s because Pishbait, who has 
toiled 28 years under the Capitol dome (he 
started out as messenger in the House post 
Office), makes an obliging friend and skill- 
fully manages one of the most demanding 
jobs on the Hill. To a man, Republican and 
Democratic Congressmen agree that his sal- 
ary is not a penny too much. 

Speaker of the House Sam Rarsurn neatly 
thumbnails Fishbait: “Fishbait purely loves 
to do favors.” 

FPishbait describes his duties modestly as 
merely “ care of all the chores.” Ac- 
tually he functions as a combination house- 
keeper, chaperone, and Emily Post to all 
House of Representative Members. His 
chores are staggering; under his round-the- 
clock direction, 250 to 300 employes handle 
them. His army includes an assortment of 
teen-age pages, telephone managers and 
janitors, 38 doormen, 40 custodians. 

Fishbait also supervises three barber shops, 
the snack bar in the Democratic and Repub- 
licam cloakrooms and the Document and 





Folding Rooms, where legislative paperwork ~ 


is prepared for mailing. 


Congress and—in lesser degree—from a 
pleasant initiation he sets up for congres- 
sional freshmen Senate «iu Ho join 
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forces when distinguished foreign guests or 
the U.S. President address Congress, and 
Fishbait arranges for their meeting in the 
more spacious House Chamber. ; 
On these gala occasions Fishbait, in 
blue suit, white shirt and black string tie, 
takes the honored invitees in tow. After 
pausing at the Chamber’s entrance to sing 
out their names in a voice that rocks the 
rafters, he leads them down the aisle. 


FIVE-STAR FINAL 


Fishbait’s most dazzling moment comes 
when the President delivers his annual state 
of the Union message. This is a five-star 
show played to packed galleries. As a cur- 
tain-raiser, Fishbait shepherds foreign am- 
bassadors, Supreme Court Justices, and 
finally the Cabinet members to their seats. 
Then, as a grand climax, he belts out, “The 
President of the United States,” with such 
added resonance that radiomen tear off their 
earphones. 

Fishbait has been majority or minority 
(during the Republican 80th Congress) Door- 
keeper since 1947. During this span he has 
taken hundreds of fledging Congressmen on 
their first tour of the Capitol. This initia- 
tion he calls his “Fishbait Special.” 

Only 15 Congressmen have been in the 
Capitol longer than Fishbait, who is so well 
known that his mail often is addressed 
merely to his nickname. Recently, a post- 
card from Mississippi addressed “Fishbait, 
Washington, D.C.,” contained this message: 
“Dear Fish: I wish you’d send me the name 
of my Congressman. I’ve forgotten who he 
is.” . 

Besides answering his fan and nuisance 
mail, Fishbait fills in the empty chinks of 
his 12-to-18-hour day with a wierd variety 
of unofficial services. They range from pro- 
ducing shrimp for unscheduled congres- 
sional luncheons to acting as waterboy for 
the hilarious Republican-Democratic an- 
nual charity baseball game. 

Fishbait’s most unusual service was at a 
wedding ceremony. The bride was a Mis- 
sissippi Congressmean’s pretty secretary. 
Fishbait, invited to serve as an usher, no- 
ticed the minister totter and turn pale. 
When Fishbait rushed forward to brace him, 
the minister handed him the prayer book. 
Without skipping a word, Pishbait read the 
service, Then, at the end, the minister re- 
covered sufficiently to pronounce the bridal 
couple man and wife. (The minister, Fish- 
bait learned later had mistakenly swallowed 
pills intended for his wife.) 

Hardly anyone knows Fishbait’s real name 
(it’s William M. Miller) and he even cam- 
paigns under his nickname. He campaigns 
because his job, which was set up during 
the first session of our first Congress, is 
elective. Congressmen do the voting, and 
the election of a Doorkeeper and other House 
factotums is legalized in the first resolution 
of each Congress. 

Fishbait acquired his compelling moniker 
in a curious way. At 15 he weighed a trifling 
75 pounds. Living in a small Mississippi 
town on the Gulf of Mexico, he spent much 
of his time lolling around the waterfront. 
Because of his small size he was called a va- 
riety of names—Alligatorbait, Garbait, Crab- 
bait, Shrimpbait—but Fishbait finally stuck. 





OASI Basically Unsound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since the 


very inception of the social security pro- 
gram, a far-seeing minority on the Ways 
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and Means Committee has continued to 
point out some basic weaknesses in the 
plan. Before we vote to further increase 
benefits and add new programs, such as 
medical care, we should review some of 
the views stated in previous years, 
Among these views I would like to in- 
clude some excerpts from the minority 
report of Carl T. Curtis, then a Mem- 
ber of the House, to the report on Social] 
Security Act amendments for 1949. 
MINORITY VIEWS 


My dissent from the bill reported out does 
not stem from opposition to a liberalized 
social security program; instead it arises 
from the fact that the bill reported out fails 
in some major respect to do the very things 
a liberal and effective social-security pro- 
gram should do. 

The old age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is a grossly unsound and ineffective 
tool for the social-security purposes it at- 
tempts to accomplish. Because it is so un- 
sound and ineffective, I cannot agree that 
the mere extension of its coverage or a mere 
numerical revision of its benefit formula, 
such as the majority of the committee pro- 
poses, can bring about significant improve- 
ment. Instead, the very fundamentals of 
the program should be objectively reex-~ 
amined, and to the extent that such reex- 
amination indicates the need for drastic 
overhauling of the program, that overheul- 
ing should be done, even though it proves 
necessary to abandon completely those con- 
cepts on which the present program rests. 

Social security funds are necessarily limited 
in amount, since they depend upon the 
amount of economic productivity in the 
Nation and the possibility of drawing off a 
portion of this productivity for social-se- 


. curity purposes that is not too large to in- 


jure the Nation’s economic health. Because 
of this limitation, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that these funds be distributed 
wisely. 

On frequent occasions Congress has voted 
a@ very costly program, such as in the field 
of veterans’ legislation or housing. There 
is an end to such programs. They do expire. 
There is no end to our social security pro- 
gram. It runs into perpetuity. We bind 
oncoming generations to pay untold billions 
of dollars not only 50 years from now, or 
100 years from now, but so long as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States stands. It is 
totally unmoral. 

Let us permit our children and our grand- 
children to decide how much per year they 
of their generation will pay for social se- 
curity. We should not bind them by con- 
tract to pay untold billions each year, as the 
present system does. The right of self-gov- 
ernment means not only freedom from kings, 
tyrants, and dictators, but it means freedom 
from the past. 





New York College Youth for Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
that the youth of this Nation is backing 
Senate Majority Leader Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON for the Democratic nomination 
for President is shown by the results of 
@ mock -convention held recently at 
Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. The in- 
teresting thing about this university is 
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that it is located up-state New York, in 
an area that is predominantly Republi- 
can. Its student body consists primarily 
of young men and young women from 
all parts of New York State, including a 
large number from the New York City 
area, as well as from other sections of 
the country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp three 
news items from the Buffalo Evening 
News, the Hornell (N.Y.) Evening 
Tribune, and the Fiat Lux of Alfred, 
N.Y., containing reports of the conven- 
tion at Alfred University: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, Apr. 28, 
1960] 
Mock CONVENTION Picks JOHNSON—CROTTY 
Criticizes GOP’s REcorD 
(By Bert Freed) 

Aurrep, April 28.—Southern “delegates” 
held firmer than the Confederate battlelines 
at Gettysburg and succeeded early today in 
making Texas Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
the Democratic “nominee” for President. 

Second spot on the ticket hammered out 
by a mock party convention that lasted until 
almost 1 a.m. at Alfred University went to 
Senator Husert Humpnurey. Despite his 
strong civil rights position, the Minnesotan 
was backed by nine Dixie delegations in his 
victory on the first ballot. 

The mock 6-hour convention was organ- 
ized by the University’s Young Democratic 
Club with the assistance of Prof. Rene 
Beautchesne, tts adviser and political science 
instructor. 

A serious note was the keynote address of 
Peter J. Crotty, chairman of the Erie County 
Democratic Committee. 


DO NOTHINGISM CHARGED 


The only political leader to address the 
convention, he stirred the 600 student 
“delegates” to cheers witha plea for part- 
isans “‘to accomplish the social unity for 
which the world cries out.” 

He scored the Eisenhower administration 
as being based on “do-nothingism” and 
“the interests of the economically power- 
ful.” 

He decried “shameful and stupid lack of 
emphasis on the crying public need in the 
fields of education, housing, hospital and 
medical assistance to the aged and all other 
aspects of the general welfare.” 

He declared, “The Republican Party is now, 
has been, and I dare say, will always be, 
the interest of the, economically powerful. 
That it stands for big business today, there 
can be no doubt.” 


FUND DINNER HELD 


He added that “American industry is pur- 
suing a policy of planned obsolescence * * * 
in the meantime great advances which could 
have been made in rocketry and space re- 
search are being neglected. 

“Even the very stability in Government 
which is necessary to continuous advance 
is denied the people because Government 
service has become little short of a revolving 
door,” he said. 

He was one of 55 western New York Dem- 
ocratic leaders who attended a fund-raising 
dinner sponsored by the club in Howell 
Hall. 

State placards, pennants, marching dem- 
onstrations, booming floor fights and other 
elements of a genuine political convention 
were present, 

“Permanent Chairman” Paul Cohen of 
Great Neck presided with the firmness and 
aplomb of House Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 
[From the Evening Tribune, Hornell, N.Y., 

Apr. 28, 1960] 
JOHNSON WINs ALFRED NOMINATION 


Atrrep.—Senator Lynpon B, JOHNSON Won 
the Democratic presidential nomination last 
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night in the mock national nominating con- 
vention held at Alfred University. 

Senator Huserr HumpHrer was selected 
as his running mate. 

JouHNsow won on the second ballot de- 
feating the other major contender, at that 
time Adlai Stevenson, by a margin of 913 
votes to Stevenson’s 638. He was then de- 
Glared the Democratic candidate by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Jounson swept to victory after Senators 
HuMPuHREY and SYMINGTON their sup- 
port to him. On the first ballot he received 
281 votes. KENNEDY received 3691, votes; 
Humpurey, 25814; and Symineron, 115. 

Following the rollcall on the second ballot 
it was close to a tie between Kennepy and 
JouNnson. Then a trend was established for 
Stevenson who had not been nominated on 
the first ballot, with Kennepy throwing his 
support to Stevenson and many States 
changing their votes. 

With Humpnrey giving his support to 
JOHNSON, many other States also changed 
their votes, resulting in his nomination. 

Humpurery received 774 votes for Vice 
President on the first ballot and was de- 
clared JOHNSON’s running mate. 

This convention was sponsored by the 
Alfred University Young Democrats Club. 
Nearly 500 students took part, acting as dele- 
gates and convention officials. Preceding 
the convention, a Democratic fund-raising 
dinner was held, which was attended by area 
Democratic leaders. 


[From the Fiat Lux, Alfred, N.Y., May 3, 1960] 


L.B.J. anp H.H. Are NoMINATED ON CONVEN- 
TION SECOND BALLOT 


At the Democratic mock political conven- 
tion held at Alfred University, Alfred, N-Y., 
on Wednesday, April 27 the party’s nominees 
were: Senator LYNDON Baines JOHNSON for 
President and Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY. 
for Vice President. 

L.B.J. won at the termination of the sec- 
ond ballot after a bitter fight with Steven- 
son forces. JOHNSON’s total at the end of 
the ballot was 913. A motion was made to 
make the vote unanimous and was carried 
overwhelmingly. 

The convention was opened by the tempo- 
rary chairman, Gary Ostrower, a junior from 
Woodridge, N.J. Ostrower proceeded to lash 
out at the Republicans in succinct speech 
that brought the convention to its feet many 
times. 

The next speaker was the president of the 
Young Democrats Club and one of the guid- 
ing hands behind the success of the conven- 
tion, Miss Rosemary McGuire. Miss Mc- 
Guire, in her role of national chairman, in- 
troduced the keynote speaker for the conven- 
tion, Mr. Peter J. Crotty. 

Crotty is the Erie County Democratic leader 
who ran for the post of attorney general of 
New York in 1958. In his speech Crotty 
castigated the Republican administration for 
its lack of leadership and for its conservative 
views in blocking the United States from 
again returning to the position as the world’s 
greatest power. 

The convention owes a great deal of credit 
to Prof. Rene Beauchesne for his invaluable 
assistance in contacting the upstate Demo- 
cratic leaders and bringing them to the con- 
vention, to the able rulings handed down by 
the parliamentarian, Martin Unger, and to 
the excellent work done by the rollcall clerk, 
Miss Kathleen O’Donnell. Also due credit 
must be given to the tally clerks who had 
their hands full when States started to 
change their votes very rapidly. 

The convention drew to a close with the 
acceptance speech of HumpnHreEy. All the 
students who participated in the convention 
learned invaluable lessons on the importance 
of a nominating convention and how the 
American political system works. 
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Minority Views on Social Security 
Amendments of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in a fur- 
ther effort to understand how far we 
have come from the original concept of 
the social security program, I would like 
to call your attention to some of the 
statements made in the minority views 
to the report on Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954. The report was signed 
by my good friends, Noamk Mason and 
JaMEs Urt, and points up the drastic 
departure from the original plan and 
the threat such departure, which has 
been compounded every 2 years since, 
poses to our free enterprise system. 

DissENTING Virws on ELR. 9366 

The committee has the grave responsibil- 
ity of framing social security 
which will improve and maintain the sys- 
tem on a sound basis, compatible with its 
purpose and with our system of free enter- 
prise. 

Some of the hastily adopted amendments 

contained in H.R. 9366 are highly 
able and probably would not have been 
adopted upon mature consideration. The 
most important of these amendments ex- 
panding the social-security tax base from 
$3,600 to $4,200, are fundamentally wrong 
and have far-reaching implications. The 
inflated wage base proposals were adopted 
with a strong dissenting vote and mark a 
departure from the basic and justi- 
fication of social security—that. of afford- 
ing a basic floor of protection—and would 
directly impair both the ability and incen- 
tives of the individual to achieve security 
through the normal processes of free enter- 
prise. 
Private arrangements for security, in con- 
trast with the sterile taxing and spending 
processes of social security, are an integral 
part of free enterprise and provide the funds 
for capital investment upon which our eco- 
nomic system is based. Private thrift and 
insurance purchases also provide a flexibility 
of protection adaptable to the particular 
needs of the particular family. This flexi- 
bility is impossible under social security. 
Furthermore, security privately achieved by 
voluntary action, as contrasted with unnec- 
essary inflated compulsory social security, is 
compatible with our traditions and our way 
of life. 


Thus, even though social security were in 
fact bought and paid for by the individual 
and his equities, typical of free enterprise, 
were preserved, it would violate our basic 
principles to extend its taxes and benefits 
beyond the levels required to meet its pur- 
pose of providing a minimum floor of pro- 
tection against destitution. 

The bill’s provisions extending the sys- 
tem’s taxes and benefits to earnings in ex- 
cess of the present $3,600-per-year limit, 
manifestly raise the fundamental issue of 
whether we shall progressively depart from 
the original purpose of the system. The 
proposal assumes that the $4,200 man re- 
quires more compulsory, publicly provided 
protection than does the $3,600 man. The 
next step, already proposed and urged, is 
that of providing still greater Government 
protection for the $6,000 man than is pro- 
vided for the $4,200 man. There is no stop- 
ping point when one accepts the philosophy 
of more and more compulsory reliance tipon,, 
the State, with the corollary of less and less 
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reliance by the individual upon his private 
voluntary arrangements. ; 

These amendments are indefensible in 
our opinion. The proposed superbenefits for 
the high-income man are incompatible with 
the purpose of the system. Burdening oth- 
er social security taxpayers with their pay- 
ment shocks one’s sense of equity. 

The powerful drive for expanding the 
wage base and providing higher and higher 
benefits, and the lack of public understand- 
ing of the consequences of this action, place 
the committee and the Congress in a most 
dificult position—particularly in an elec- 
tion year. 

But the inescapable fact is that younger 
people, including those not yet of voting 
age, and millions yet unborn, must largely 
support benefits for persons who retire in 
the next two or three decades. This situation 
places a special trusteeship on this commit- 
tee and on the Congress. For not only the 
purpose of social security, but the welfare 
of our young people and their children, 
strictly limits the social security benefits 
which can be provided for the aged through 
taxation of the young.. We must halt the 
constant increases in present and future 
benefits, and in the taxes required to sup- 
port those benefits. 

It is far from certain that the present 
tax schedule will support the presently 
scheduled benefits, and still less certain 
that the proposed increased taxes would 
support the increased benefits. 

It is manifest, in any event, that the 
proposed wage base extension would pro- 
vide an unwarranted increase in benefits of 
persons with high earnings, who least need 
social security provection. ,It is also mani- 
fest that the unwarranted increase in bene- 
fits—and for younger people the lifetime 
burden of the additional social security 
taxes—would adversely affect individuals 
and our economy and would be contrary 
to the general welfare. 

FURTHER DISSENTING VIEWS OF MR. UTT 

In addition to the foregoing minority re- 
port, I wish to state it is my fearful belief 
that the social security tax is fast shaping 
up to become a secondary graduated income 
tax upon wages and salaries, a tax which, 
when its full impact is felt, will shake our 
social security system to its very founda- 
tion. 





Award to Dr. J. Fred Rippy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pleasure that I announce to the 
House the 1960 William Volker Distin- 
guished Service Award for outstanding 
achievements as a scholar and teacher to 
Dr. J. Fred Rippy, history professor 
emeritus of the University of Chicago. A 
stipend of $15,000 goes with the award. 

Dr. Rippy was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty for 31 years 
until his retirement in 1958. He was 
internationally recognized as America’s 
feremost authority on Latin America. 
He now resides in Durham, N.C. 

It will interest my colleagues to know 
that this distinguished scholar for years 
has been a regular reader of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. No matter how busy 
his schedule, he has found time to read 
the ConcressionaL Recorp as part of his 
* daily must. 
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The Pitfalls of Personal Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial as it appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of June 17, 1960: 

THE PITFALLS OF PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 


Let us say at the outset that we think 
President Eisenhower, having committed 
himself to visit Japan, was wise not to act 
hastily in cancelling his trip, hoping the 
storm would blow over. Since it did not, it 
was also wise to have called off the trip. 

But having said this, we think the whole 
affair sharpens some very grave questions 
about this concept of personal diplomacy. 
Taken together with other experiences of re- 
cent months, it drives home a lesson that this 
country needs to learn. 

Consider, first, just this Japanese visit. 
Its general purpose was to spread good will. 
Beyond this vague intent there was also a 
desire to lend a helping hand to the govern- 
ment of Premier Kishi and to impress the 
people of Asia, notably the Red Chinese, with 
our prestige and influence in that part of 
the world. 

The results, to put it mildly, are quite dif- 
ferent. The Red Chinese are jubilant at the 
success of the riots they did so much to 
foment. Sois the Soviet Union. The United 
States has been made to look ridiculous in 
the eyes of all Asia, with consequences no 
one can yet see clearly. 

Rather than being strengthened, Premier 
Kishi may well have been destroyed. In any 
event, we have embroiled ourselves in the 
internal politics of another country. At the 
moment there are even some doubts whether 
the new U.S.-Japanese security treaty, which 
is the foundation of our Far Eastern alli- 
ances, will be ratified by the Japanese Parlia- 
ment. 

So it is too little merely to say the United 
States has failed to accomplish what it hoped 
from the President’s visit. It is not too 
much to say that on every point we have ac- 
complished the exact opposite of our hopes. 

This is, to be sure, an extreme example 
of the pitfalls in personal diplomacy. But 
it is not the only one. Only a few months 
ago Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev were 
visiting at Camp David and Mr. Eisenhower 
was planning a return visit. Only a few 
weeks ago the heads of state were sitting 
down together in Paris. The outcome of all 
that, of course, was the public tongue lashing 
of President Eisenhower, an insulting with- 
drawal of the Khrushchev invitation to Rus- 
sia and a collapse of the summit. Whatever 
else may be said about that, it too marked 
a failure for personal diplomacy. 

These failures have nothing to do with 
Mr. Eisenhower personally; he has, indeed, 
conducted himself at all times with good 
sense and dignity, so much so that he has 
in each case salvaged a great deal from the 
wreckage. The trouble lies in the naive no- 
tion that good national relations can be 
created by friendly personal relations be- 
tween the heads of States or by friendly 
visiting. 

We suppose the notion is understandable. 
The President pays a visit, say, to Britain or 
Prance or India and there is an outpouring 
of cheering crowds. In the wake of his 
visit there is discernible a heightened sense 
of goodwill. 

So it is appealing to conclude that the 
goodwill is created by the gesture of a visit 
from the President of the United States or 
by the personal appeal of the man who 
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holds the office. Why not, then, use the 
same method to win us friends all over the 
world? 

The fallacy of this, now, ought to be ap- 
parent. We have ourselves had many visits 
from foreign statesmen that had the effect 
of heightening our sense of friendliness to- 
wards their countries. But we have also 
had visits from Khrushchev and from 
Castro, both of wiom were courteously re- 
ceived by us. Yel; who, any longer, shares 
the illusion that these visits altered any- 
thing fundamenta) in our foreign relations 
with their countries? Or could? 

The lesson in all this is not that personal 
diplomacy is without its merits. But plainly 
we had best disabuse ourselves of the idea 
that, where there are fundamental differ- 
ences between countries, they can be 
smoothed over by so simple a device. 

More than that, we had better recognize 
that even where the relationship between 
the two countries is generally good, as it 
has been between the United States and 
Japan these past few years, personal diplo- 
macy is still full of pitfalls, 





Adequate Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of June 20 clearly defines the situa- 
tion the House of Representatives finds 
itself in, with the omnibus social security 
bill coming to the floor under a closed 
rule. It also expresses the feelings 
shared by myself and many other Mem- 
bers of Congress who hope, under the 
circumstances, that the Senate will pro- 
duce @ measure genuinely adequate to 
the needs of the country’s older citizens. 

For these reasons, I submit the item 
for insertion in the REcorp under per- 
mission to extend remarks: 

ADEQUATE HEALTH CARE 

Political as well as social considerations 
impel Congress to take action this session 
on pro ls to make medical and hospital 
care available for the aged. All over the 
country there has been intense interest in 
these proposals; and in a presidential elec- 
tion year this interest on the part of people 
who can give it effective expression at the 
polis can hardly be ignored. What is still 
more important, however, is the simple fact 
that medical progress in the field of geri- 
atrics together with the dramatic increase 
in the cost of medical care has made special 
provision for the aged a social imperative. 

The medical care program approved re- 
cently by the House Ways and Means Com- 





‘mittee is a complete disappointment. It 


would provide care for fewer than 1 million 
of the 16 million Americans over 65 years 
of age. Even for this fraction, the care 
would be meager; and it would be available 
only on the basis of a means test to low- 
income individuals. Participation would be 
optional with the States and would involve 
a complicated Federal grant-in-aid program. 
Representative Aimz Foranp was quite jus- 
tified in calling this a “pauper’s” bill. It is 
to come before the House for action on 
Wednesday under an absurdly restrictive 
rule forbidding any amendments. 

The hope for an adequate measure to give 
health care to the aged lies, therefore, with 
the Senate. Its Subcommittee on Problems 
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of the Aged and Aging has conducted ex- 
tensive hearings and given thoughtful con- 
sideration to medical.care programs. We 
hope that the Senate will produce a meas- 
ure genuinely adequate to the needs of the 
country’s older citizens. Such a measure 
would be a facet of social security and can 
best be financed, in our judgment, through 
an enlargement of the social security tax. 
It ought to be available, like the retirement 
benefits of social security, to all persons of 
retirement age as a matter of earned right 
and not on the humiliating basis of a proof 
of indigency. If such a measure is adopted 
by the Senate and if the House is given a 
chance to vote on it, there can be little 
doubt that it will be passed in preference 
to the piddling bill fashioned by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 





Supplemental Views to the Report on 
Social Security Amendments of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in a fur- 
ther review of the development of the 
social security system, we find that in 
1955 the Committee on Ways and Means 
repdrted to the House, without holding 
hearings and with only a limited num- 
ber of executive sessions, amendments 
designed to increase benefit payments 
from the trust fund of $2 billion a year, 
on the average. While most of the mi- 
nority members of the committee voted 
to report the bill favorably; they strongly 
protested the failure to hold hearings. 
In the supplemental views to the report 
on the 1955 amendments we find addi- 
tional warnings as to the danger to our 
economy of continual increases in the 
social security tax and the inequity 
which it creates. Following are some 
pertinent statements from these supple- 
mental views: 

Basic Pros.eMs 


Cost: In order to finance the multibillion- 
dollar increase in benefits contained in this 
bill, a higher tax schedule is provided. An 
almost immediate increase to 2% percent 
each on employees and employer, respec- 
tively, is provided effective January 1, 1956. 
Each of the subsequent periodic increases 
provided under existing law is also increased 
by one-half of 1 percent. As a result the 
ultimate tax rate projected under the bill, 
effective in 1975, is 9 percent shared equally 
by employees and their employers.. The 
self-employment tax, applicable to profes- 
sional individuals, will become 6% percent 
at that time. 

As high as these future rates are, the 
rates themselves do not convey a complete 
picture of the true burden they involve. The 
tax on wages is a tax on gross wages without 
any allowance for personal exemptions, de- 
pendents, or other deductions. The tax on 
self-employment income only permits cer- 
tain business deductions, such as depreci- 
ation. It is, in effect, a tax on adjusted gross 
income. Therefore, unlike the income tax, 
the social security tax is not limited to net 
income. As a result, that tax, as a percen- 
tage of net income, is substantially higher 
than the actual rates would indicate, In 
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fact, the eventual 6%-percent rate on the 
self-employed would be the equivalent of a 
net income tax in the neighborhood of 20 
percent and higher in many cases, 

Let us take the example of a farmer with 
a net income from self-employment of $4,- 
200 in 1975. Assuming that he has a wife 
and two children and uses the standard de- 
duction, his Federal income tax under pres- 
ent rates, will be $276. His social security 
tax, on the other hand, will be $283.50. In 
this example, which is a completely average 
case, the social security tax,,as a percentage 
of net taxable income, would be in excess 
of 20 percent. If the same individual had 
three children his income tax would be cut 
to $156 but his social security tax would still 
amount to $283.50. In such a case, the latter 
tax would be the equivalent of a net income 
tax of 36 percent. We again point out that 
this would be an ordinary case and not at 
all an unusual one. 

It is estimated that in 1975 the total social 
security tax collections will approximate $20 
billion annually, a colossal sum. Moreover, 
this estimate assumes continuation of ex- 
isting wage levels and makes no allowance 
for thé increase in those levels which past 
experience indicates will occur. The $20 bil- 
lion estimate, is therefore, extremely conser- 
vative. 

We are concerned over this fact, moreover, 
because by their very nature, the liberal- 
izations contained in this bill will create 
demands for additional changes involving 
further costs. 


We are further concerned over these ulti- 
mate costs because of the danger that they 
may eventually weaken or even destroy pub- 
lic acceptance of the social security system. 
A social insurance program cannot be ex- 
pected to provide against all insurable risks. 
It must be designed to provide a basic pro- 
tection at a cost within the reach of all, 
especially those in the lower income brackets 
who are most in need of that protection. 
Despite this fact, we are creating a scale of 
benefits which must be supported by a social 
security tax which, in the not too distant 
future, will be equal to and in many cases 
higher than the Federal income tax. 


Finally, insofar as the cost of this program 
is concerned, we should take sober warning 
that, in our zeal to provide ever greater 
benefits and to provide against an ever wider 
area of need, we do not destroy the very 
system which we have created. We have 
succeeded in avoiding the full impact of the 
cost by shifting most of the burden to the 
future. At that time, the high tax rates 
may make it very difficult to retain the con- 
tributory principle which we believe so es- 
sential to the program. However, we would 
be deluding ourselves should we believe that 
the general revenue could be depended upon 
to support the system. We have already 
pointed out that, under the present sched- 
ule, sociai security tax collections in 1975 
will amount to about $20 billion. If such 
@& vast sum were financed through the indi- 
vidual income tax for example, it would 
necessitate approximately a 50-percent 
across-the-board increase in that already 
burdensome tax. These figures show clearly 
the magnitude of the problem we are so 
casually creating. 


It is our earnest hope that the questions 
we have raised will lead thoughtful citizens 
everywhere to search for the answers. The 
social security system was created to give 
our people confidence and faith in their 
future. It should be above politics. 

THomas A, JENKINS. 
RicHarp M, SIMPSON. 
RosBert W. KEAN. 
Noan M. Mason. 
JouHN W. BYRNES, 
ANTONI N, SapD.ak, 
THomas B, CurTIs, 
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Old Glory Flies at Fairless Hills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA — as 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on August 
20, 1959, I addressed the House on the 
subject of “Flagless Fairless Hills.” I 
related how, in this town about 25 miles 
from Philadelphia, the deed to every 
property carried a restriction against 
the erection of flagpoles. Without flag- 
poles, the inhabitants could not suitably 
display the flag. This prohibition was 
carried to the preposterous extent that 
the U.S. flag did not even fly over the 
U.S. post office in the town, © 

I learned of this absurd: situation 


through Pennsylvania Supreme Court 


Justice Michael A. Musmanno, who, in 
his, capacity as vice chairman of the 
Americanism committee and member of 
the flag committee of the Pennsylvania 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, had visited 
Fairless Hills and discovered the condi- 
tions which I have described. As soon 
as Justice Musmanno told me about this 
state of affairs, I obtained from the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitola new 49-star flag, 
which had been flown over the Capitol 
and I sent it to Justice Musmanno. 
Musmanno, who is a retired rear admiral 
in the U.S. Navy Reserve, took that flag 
to Fairless Hills and, with other officers 
of the VFW, climbed an iron ladder to 
the roof of the post office building and 
there planted it for 10 minutes to show 
that physically it could be done. 

Admiral Musmanno then conferred 
with Benjamin Fairless, former chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corp., in whose honor 
the town had been named. In the mean- 
while I communicated with the Post Of- 
fice Department and in a matter of 3 
weeks the American flag was flying over 
the Fairless Hills Post Office. 

Admiral Musmanno then continued his 
efforts to have the flagpole restriction 
removed from the deeds. The lawyers of 
the Danherst Corp., which built the 
houses, first resisted any relaxation in 
the restriction but eventually the Dan- 
herst Corp. announced that they would 
not hold the householders to the restric- 
tion. 

In addition, the Danherst Corp. 
erected a 150-foot flagpole in the center 
of the town, and, on Flag Day of this 
year, the flagpole was dedicated and our 
Capitol-flown flag was hoisted to the top 
of the pole where it now waves in all 
its beauty and glory over the town. 

I feel certain you would like to know 
of the successful result of this crusade 
in behalf of the flag and I am sure that 
you join with me in congratulating and 
thanking Admiral-Justice Musmanno in 
the achievement of his objective. On 
June 14 the United Press carried the 
following dispatch from Fairless Hills: 

Outp Gtory Fures at Famiess Hints 

Farratess Huis, June 14.—State Supreme 

Court Justice Michael A. Musmanno, of 
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Pi returned to Fairless Hills today 
triumphant in his battle against the ban on 


speaker at 
the dedication of a flagpole in the center of 
the community. 

Thus ended a one-man campaign that 
began last August, when Justice Musmanno 
noted that in all of Fairless Hills not one 
flag was allowed to fly above a building. 

He carried his fight to Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield, because not even 
Fairless Hills’ post office had the national 
embiem above its building. 

He sought the help of U.S. Representative 
Danrea Fioop, of Wilkes-Barre; Benjamin 
Pairless, the retired board chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., and the Danhurst 
Corp., administrators of the town. 

Today, while all of Bucks County turned 
out for the event, the jurist recalled the 
events leading to the installation of the 
150-foot. pole and called for greater unity 
behind the flag of all Americans. 

Besides welcoming the rebirth of liberty 
in Fairless Hills, the . justice criticized 
Japan for its demonstrations in opposition 
to President Eisenhower’s visit. 

He called Fidel Castro a “bewhiskered 
vyulgarian” and he cited Nikita Khrushchev 
“barbarian,” and said that one of 
America’s greatest mistakes was to invite 
“this mass butcher of Hungarian freemen” 
to our shores. 

In addition te Justice Musmanno, Charles 
H, Boehm, State superintnedent of public 
schools, spoke. 


And now, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the ConcressionaL REc- 
orp the address made by Admiral-Justice 
Musmanno on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the flagpole with the Capitol- 
fiown flag. The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 

Mr. Chairman, officers and members of the 
VFW, officers of the United States Steel 
Corp., ladies, and gentlemen, just a year 
ago I made my first visit to Fairless Hills 
and discovered to my amazement that the 
flag of the United States was not flying over 
the U.S. post office. It was almost impos- 
sible for me to adjust my eyes to so in- 
credible a phenomenon. Then I scanned the 
skyline, hoping that my heart, which had 
sunk, would leap in my breast, as I might 
see Old Glory proudly billowing over some 
other public building or even some private 
dwelling, but the entire horizon was as 
empty of the beautiful symbol ef our coun- 
try as some forgotten desert at the antipodes 
of the earth. 

It seemed impossible that in this beautiful 
little town, the product of the highest Amer- 
jcan ecouomic and civic ideals, the emblem 
ef liberty and justice should be completely 
missing. 

What was the explanation? I found out 
very quickly. Contrary to the patriotic im- 
pulses and idealistic intentions of the found- 
ers of Fairless Hills and its able administra- 
tors, there had crept into the verbiage of the 
town’s deeds, almost like a furtive weasel, 
a restriction against flagpoles. 

Immediately I went to see Mr. Benjamin 
Fairless, former chairman of the board of 
» the United States Steel Corp., and in whose 
honor the town was named. I communicated 
with Postmaster Gereral Arthur Summer- 
field. I spoke to Dante. FLoop 
who made a speech on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on the subject. My 
brother officers of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Comdrs. Edward Boehmer, Willis 
Bosch, Walter Bolzer, and Eugene Goodman, 
and myself, called on the able, amiable; and 
_ highly cooperative Gordon EK. Bolon, vice 

president of the Danhurst Corp. 
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And lo and behold, within the space of 2 
or 3 weeks, the roof of the Fairless Hills Post 
‘Office suddenly burst into bloom like a flower 
garden, and the sky took on colors and hues 
which surpassed the beauty of a Mediter- 
ranean sunset. Old Glory had taken its 
rightful place at the summit of the building 
housing the post office. 4 

I shall never forget that memorable August 
morning when I saw the flag which had been 
missing for so long. I knew how Francis 
Scott Key must have felt when he beheld 
Old Glory, after a night of bombardment, 
triumphantly waving over the “land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” TI could 
feel the excitement which must have throb- 
bed in his veins as he penned the immortal 
words of “The Star-Spangied Banner.” 

As vice chairman of the americanism com- 
mittee and member of the flag committee of 
the Pennsylvania VFW, I want to express the 
appreciation of the State Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to Mr. Fairless, Mr. John Galbreath, 
and Mr. Bolon, for removing the restriction 
which now authorizes the inhabitants of 
Fairless Hills to display the American flag at 
will, so that the whole world can see their 
patriotic devotion, which no one ever 
doubted and no one ever will. 

I know that the people of Fairless Hills do 
not and have never treated the flag indif- 
ferently or taken it for granted. I know it 
thrills them, as it does me, every time they 
see it. And let me say to the schoolchil- 
dren assembled here, that this flag should 
always Mean as much to you as the picture 
of those who are closest to you in your heart. 

Let that flag inspire you, not only on Flag 
Day, but every day. Let us never forget 
what it symbolizes—courage in the face of 
danger and courage in confronting every 
threat against our democratic institutions. 

Let us respect those who respect our flag 
and let us treat as they deserve to be treated 
those who show contempt for the flag. I 
confess that I feel a little sick in the stom- 
ach over the manner in which our flag is 
being reviled in various parts of the world 
and particularly in nations which should be 
forever grateful to the United States for her 
magnanimity, kindness and assistance in the 
hour of their greatest trials. 

Japan treacherously attacked us at: Pearl 
Harbor, she sank our battleships, and killed 
our boys while her ambassadors were here 
professing friendship. We defeated her in 
the war which she precipitated and, con- 
trary to the practice of other countries, we 
exacted no indemnity and we took no land. 
In addition, we gave Japan financial and 
other assistance and yet we have seen dur- 
ing the last few days the scurrility she has 
heaped upon our flag and all that it stands 
for. I believe that our President should not 
go to Japan, not out of any fear, but to deny 
Japan the honor of having the head of this 
great Nation on her shores, since many of 
her people lack the courtesy and good man- 
ners so traditionally ascribed to them. 

Russia participated World War II by join- 
ing up with Hitler. Nevertheless we went to 
her assistance when Hitler showed his fangs 
to his former ally. Russia would have been 
wiped out of existence by Hitler’s war ma- 
chine had she not been supplied with Amer- 
ican planes, tanks, equipment, ships and 
food. And yet we have seen how Khru- 
shchev has insultd our President and our 
flag. One cf the greatest mistakes made by 
America during the last half century was to 
invite this mass butcher of Hungarian free- 
men to America and accord him a hospital- 
ity which he is too much of a barbarian to 
appreciate. 

I wrote to the State Department urging 
the Khrushchev be not invited because an 
invited visit to America should be a reward 
for good deeds and manifestation of sincer- 
ity of purpose, which Khrushchev had never 
demonstrated. In spite of similar protests 
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from many other people, Khrushchev was 
invited. He came here and lived at our ex. 
pense. He was lodged, wined and dined in — 
our most luxurious hotels, he traveled in 
plush style, he received a generous hospital- 
ity and solicitous attention which had never 
even been accorded to visiting royalty in the ~ 
past. And now we have seen how he has 
insulted our President, desecrated the 
meaning of our flag and otherwise reviled 
all that it stands for. 

Cuba owes her existence as an independent 
nation to the United States . American 
sailor and soldiers gave their blood and their 
lives to liberate Cuba from Spain. If we had 
followed the example of Russia, we would 
have retained Cuba as American territory. 
On the contrary, we withdrew our soldiers 
and continued to send American educators, — 
architects, doctors and dollars to build up 
that country. And as a matter of recom- ~~ 
pense we now look upon the spectacle of the 
behiskered vulgarian who is at present dictat- 
ing Cuba to her ruin practically spitting on If 
our flag every day. 

But we will not allow these ingrates to- 
force us into war because we know that the 
very colors of our flag come from the sacred 
dye of the blood which flowed from millions 
of wounds of American soldiers in order to 
give Americans enduring peace. 

No, they will not force us into war, but we 
will hold them accountable for their mis- 
deeds, their insults, and their ingratitude. 
We will show the world with dignity but with 
formilable pride; with moderate voice but 
with invincible military strength; with con- j 
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tinued proffering of the olive branch but with all 
unsurpassable stock pile of nuclear missiles, of | 
that we will always hold high the ideals no- 
which have made this country the greatest— eig 
in morals, philanthropy, tolerance, and de- tra 
votion to humanity—in the history of man- say 
kind. And we will continue to cherish the rec 
hope, and work for its realization, that the has 
world will return to sanity and accept the anc 
precept spoken 2,000 ‘years ago and which cre: 
is the heart of true brotherhood everywhere, sior 
namely, “Whatsoever ye would that men it ¥ 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” ti 
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HON. WALTER S. BARING a 

OF NEVADA jean 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES one 
Monday, June 20, 1960 ie 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under hav 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to anot 
place in thé Recorp the following article oo 
elo 


titled “Our Great Big Highway Bungle,” 
written by Karl Detzer, staff writer for A 
the Reader’s Digest, which appeared in 


the July 1960 issue. a 
I share and have shared in recent years not. 
the beautiful dream we all once had to the | 
bring to fruition 40,000 miles of inter- and 
state freeway that would link all major wi 
urban areas of these United States to- 
gether in the interest of our national Th 
defense, and to provide safe and fast — I 
transportation to any part of the country psc 
for all of us. f State 
Mr, Detzer is to be commended for the sibili 
work that he has done in presenting a and 
true picture of the waste, graft, and cor- good- 
ruption that has now infiltrated the in- try. 
terstate program. I agree wholehearted- Th 
ly with his statement that now is not — 





1960 


the time to blindly forge ahead on 
a reckless uncontrolled Government 
spending binge. It is time to stop and 
evaluate and take all steps necessary to 
cut out waste, graft, and stupidity in or- 
der that we can realize that beautiful 
dream. 


The Reader’s Digest article is most 


timely and should be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress now because next year 
we of course will be asked to again raise 
gasoline taxes to provide additional 
funding for construction of the system. 
We want highways, not expensive pork 
barreling projects. 

Pollowing is the full text of Mr. Det- 
zer’s article: 

Our Great Bic Hichway BUNGLE 


(Haste, waste, mismanagement, and out- 
right graft are making a multibillion-dollar 
rathole out of the Federal highway program. 
If you want honest value for your tax dollars 
that are going into this 40,000-mile muddle, 
now is the time to make yourself heard.) 

(By Karl Detzer) 

The American people in 1956 were sold a 
beautiful $27 billion dream—a 40,000-mile 
superhighway network that would sweep 
majestically from coast to coast and border 
to border. This greatest engineering project 
of all time would, we were told, be a splendid 
monument to a free people’s wisdom, daring, 
foresight, and skill. 

Its highways would, by 1975, knit together 
all the States, most large cities and hundreds 
of smaller towns. Its smooth, gently graded, 
no-stop-sign roads—four, six, and sometimes 
eight lanes wide—would speed interstate 
travel, strengthen defense, reduce accidents, 
save mileage, cut trucking rates, open new 
recreational areas, expand tourist trade, 
hasten prodve from factory to consumer 
and farm to market. The program would 
create 440,000 new jobs and check the reces- 
sion that then threatened. What was more, 
it would pay for itself painlessly out of our 
Federal taxes on tires and our 3 cents a gal- 
lon Federal gasoline tax. 

Today it must be reported that the dream 
has become a nightmare: of reckleness, ex- 
travagance, special privilege, bureaucratic 
stupidity, and sometimes outright thievery. 

While the entire network was originally 
scheduled to cost $27 billion, the Bureau of 
Public Roads had to admit within 2 years 
that “unexpected additional costs” had al- 
ready arisen. The official figure was quietly 
raised to just under $40 billion. Yet today 
even this figure is entirely misleading. For 
one thing, it ignores the proposed $5 billion 
reimbursement to the States for their pre- 
viously built toll roads and turnpikes that 
have been incorporated into the system. For 
another, it does not recognize a little matter 
of a billion and a half dollars as the cost of 
relocating public utilities and railroads that 
lie in the path of the new roads. 

A new Official figure is due in January 
1961. Already many engineers and build- 
ers privately estimate that $50 billion will 
not. touch the total cost. And. meanwhile 
the Federal gas tax has climbed to 4 cents, 
and Congress is considering another hike. 

What has gone wrong? Why? 


LOCAL NEED-—AND LOCAL GREED 


The first trouble is that Uncle Sam is pay- 
ing most of the bill, with little control writ- 
ten into the. law. The Federal Govern- 
ment simply shovels out the money for the 
States to spend. This has invited irrespon- 
sibility and inefficiency. Local self-interest 
and greed—at the expense of the general 
good—are in the saddle all.over the coun- 
try. 

The Federal Government, out of tire and 
gasoline taxes, puts up 90 cents of each dol- 
lar. Each State adds its own thin dime (12 
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Western public-land States pay .even less) 
for work done within its borders. Federal 
engineers help draw a rough, overall map of 
the system and set minimams—but not 
maximum—standards. From there on the 
States take over. They decide how much 
money they need, how much right of way 
to buy, where and at what price. They de- 
cide on the type of paving, how thick the 
surface shall be, on how much of what kind 
of base to pour it, and what types of bridges 
to build. They let their own contracts. 
Though Federal engineers are supposed to 
approve every yard of highway to make sure 
there has been no waste, the inspections are 
usually sketchy and infrequent. There just 
aren’t enough engineers in the Government 
to supervise a program of such magnitude. 

So it’s hardly surprising that with good 
old Uncle dishing out the cash, many a 
community has developed some pretty 
grandiose needs. Or that many a State of- 
ficial has developed an easy-come, easy-go 
attitude. 

Consider, for example, a lonely, sparsely 
settled area in Nevada (which pays only a 
nickel out of each dollar), Three expensive 
interchanges have been completed in a 
8-mile stretch of interstate highway. The 
cost of the interchanges runs to $358,000. 
Why were they built? According to the 
U.S. General Accounting Office, a survey had 
shown that an average of 89 cars a day en- 
tered or left the main highway from the 
dusty desert roads that intersect it. Now this 
tiny flow of traffic is handled in style. One 
interchange leads to a road that serves a 
railroad shanty and little else. The second 
gives access to a single ranch. 

The third, accounting for most of the 89 
cars, leads to some abandoned mines, four or 
five small ranches, an electric power line, 
and a bawdy house which has recently shut 
up shop. 

Consider the duplications of existing high- 
ways that are popping up everywhere; No 
matter what broad, safe roads may sweep 
across a State, other roads are being built 
parallel to them not far away. In a study of 
only 11 States, the General Accounting Office 
found eight planning new highways shoulder 
to shoulder with existing toll roads, The rea- 
soning in such cases seems to be: since the 
Government is spending the money, it may 
as well spend some our way. 

Consider the building of city roads at Uncle 
Sum's expense. In Omaha, Nebr., a super- 
street is being driven through the heart of 
the city at-an estimated cost of $42 million, 
though an alternate route, around the town, 
would cost less than $15 million. (Local 
boosters expect to get the alternate route 
built, too, after the main drag is finished.) 
Several downtown interchanges with the 
expressway are planned. The largest will 
consume about 100 acres. Land purchases 
alone will cost an estimated $10 million. 
Some 900 buildings, mostly homes, will be 
destroyed, and their occupants will be forced 
to find new places. Loss to the tax rolls will 
be heavy. 

Why this costly local street at Uncle Sam’s 
expense? ‘We've passed Chicago as a live- 
stock center,” one businessman explains, 
“and we should have good roads leading to 
the stockyards so that cattle and hogs can 
be delivered more easily.” 

That’s fine for Omaha, but why should 
other 49 States pay 90 percent of the 

i11? 

Although only 12 percent of the interstate 
network mileage is slated to go into or 
around cities, at least 45 percent of the net- 
work money is being spent on urban roads 
such as Omaha’s. On some of them more 
dollars go for land than for construction. 

Take a look at what is happening in 
Wilmington, Del. Here bulldozers are driv- 
ing a 300-foot swath right through town. 
The six-lane highway will cost $62,482,000— 
$5 million a mile—and cut the town in two. 


congressional investigation. 
taxpayers’ suit, about to be decided, seeks t 
halt eat work. Meanwhile, the job is going 
ahead, despite the fact that a route that 
would skirt the town and cost $17 million 
less is available. (Much the same situation 
exists in El Paso, Tex.) 

In Macon, Ga., the projected 414 -mile road 
through the center of town will bisect an 
attractive residential district containing 28 
churches and 17 schools. It will eliminate 
400 homes, including some of the city’s most 
substantial, and will fence off the 89-year-old 
campus of Mercer University from the only 
direction in which it can grow. It will pro- 
duce 28 dead-end streets. It ignores the 
traffic needs of nearby Robins Airbase, and 
will be a headache for long-distance drivers. 
A city-county planning board report calls if 
“blight-producing.” 

Angry citizens have pointed out the oer 
obvious advantages of a route around town. 

The present chairman of county commis- 

sioners has replied that Macon should not 
“pass up an outlay of $50 million that is going 
to be dumped in our laps.” coincidence, 


similar layout in 1955 and has been pushing 
for its adoption, owns a number of acres of 
land at strategic spots along the right-of- 
way. 

True, the law creating the national net- 
work says that “local needs shall be given 
equal consideration with the needs of inter- 
state commerce.” But too manys cities are 
giving all consideration to their own needs. 
Their chambers of commerce, politicians, 
business groups, real estate operators, and 
fast-buck manipulators feel than an extra 
highway never hurt any community. Any- 
way, a new road means profitable business 
for contractors, splendid real estate deals, 
work for deserving labor, and quantities of 
cement, asphalt, gravel, and steel to be 
bought from manufacturers and local deal- 
ers always willing and anxious to serve, 


THE BIG RUSH FOR THE BIG MONEY 


The second trouble with the program is 
that, because of the rush to get at the Fed- 
eral moneybags, the mnt and 
‘waste normal to a program so sprawling and 
vast have been -many times multiplied. 

For example, the argument that sold the 
highway network to even the most economy- 
minded Congressman was that it was a “ 
tary necessity.” The Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 stated: “Because of the primary 
importance to the national defense, the 
name of such a system is hereby changed to 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways.” Its proponents claim that 
it will bolster the national defense by assur- 
ing swift movement of materiel and troops 
in moments of peril. 

Yet during the first 4 years of construction, 
at an expense of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, more than 2,000 bridges and under- 
passes have been built that are too small © 
to permit passage of some of our most im- 
portant weapons, How can such things be? 

In July 1956, the Secretary of Commerce 
and a committee of State highway officiais— 
with no representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Defense—decided that a 14-foot 
minimum clearance all along the network 
would be fine. A telephone call to the 
Pentagon would have disclosed their error, 
For our military inventories even then in- 
cluded missiles and radar equipment that 
could not possibly squeeze. under an opening 
14 feet high, and larger implements were 
on the drawing boards. 

Two and a half years later, after millions 
of dollars’ worth of concrete and steel had 
been solidly built into the structures, the 
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military planners at the Pentagon an- 
nounced that a clearance of 17 feet was 


necessary. 

Did Federal highway officials order work 
halted until new dimensions could be 
agreed upon? Not at all. They and the 
Pentagon brass sat down for a series of in- 
forma! discussions that lasted from January 
into October. Meanwhile, the money 
flooded out across the country, and the 
builders continued to throw obstructions 
across the military highways. . 

Not until January 1960 was a compromise 
dimension finally decided on. The clearance 
would be, not the 17 feet that the Army 
and Air Force needed, but 16 feet—not quite 
enough for the largest weapons. There was 
one advantage: the necessary reconstruction 
of inadequate underpasses and bridges al- 
recdy built would cost, as one. western 
builder put it, “only $730: million”’. 

With such haste, many items—and many 
doliars—get out of control. In New York, 
for example, the U.S. Comptroller General 
discovered that an estimate calling for $25 
milion to buy up 35 miles of roadway 
had been decided on in less than a day. In 


, em estimate was overstated by. 


$19,700,000—the result of faulty arithmetic. 
In Ohio, an error of $9 million was made be- 
cause of a typographical mistake. 

Federal policy requires that land must be 
appraised before it can be purchased by the 
State. But many parcels of land have been 
bought first and appraised later.’ In 
Nevada alone, the Comptroller General's 
Office found what it chose to call deficiencies 
in the purchase of 29 out. of 40 pieces of 
land. Typical was parcel No. 3, project 
IN-001-—1(14). This property was bought on 
April 26, 1957, for $42,000. On that same 
day appraisers employed by the State listed 
the value of the parcel at only $22,000. 
Having spent almost double the appraised 
valuation, the State quickly put another ap- 
praiser to work. Even he could stretch the 
valuation: to only $38,000—$4,000 less than 
had already been paid. The files of the 
Comptroller General are full of such 
examples. 

Mismanagement is evident, toc, in the 
extravagant use of private engineering con- 
eultants, instead of State highway em- 
ployees, in designing projects. Such practice 
is in violation of Federal policy, and it runs 
into money. The General Accounting Office 
has found that the costs of Pennsylvania’s 
contracts with private consultants for pre- 
Mminary engineering alone have been averag- 
ing $1 million a month. In New Jersey, in 
less than 4 years, eight engineering firms 
have received $8,219,967 in consultant fets 
for interstate projects. In land, con- 
sultants have received more than $24 million 
on federally aided highways since 1954. 

Usually a consultant is paid a percentage 
of the cost of the project on which he works. 
He has a great deal to do with deciding 
whether the job will be an expensive one or 
a frugal one. Thus only a highly developed 
sense of ethics stands between him and 
temptation. While rich old Uncle is tossing 
money around, the temptation to cash in on 
a large scale is frequently great and some- 
times irresistible. 


HUSH-HUSH DEALS 


With hasty mismanagement and local 
greed has come, inevitably, a third drain— 
collusion, chicanery, venality, and graft. No- 
body knows the enormity of the take to date, 
but more and more cases are coming to light. 

In Indiana, for example, the national pres- 
ident, a vice president, and the treasurer of 
the Carpenters’ Union have been investigated 
by & grand fury for having bought property 
= Gary, after being tipped off that a road 

going through, and then selling the 
property for a quick proft of #78,000. The 
union officers were charged with having paid 
off a State highway official. The indictments 
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were made in February 1958, but the men 
were not arraigned until May 1960. 
- In Oklahoma, on one 13-mile $8 million 
bypass at Tulsa, grand jury and congres- 
sional probes have recently turned up evi- 
dence that one contractor, with the knowl- 
edge and assistance of State highway en- 
gineers and inspectors, used substandard 
materials, falsified delivery weights, and 
bills. Highway department em- 
ployees testified that, on orders from their 
superiors, they actually made up samples of 
materials in a laboratory, instead of taking 
them from the roadbed, as proof that specifi- 
cations were met. Federal overseers of the 
job discovered nothing amiss at any time. 
Others testified that overpayments to this 
one contractor are estimated at $524,000, 
and that the road, completed in 1958, is al- 
ready starting to crack up in places. 

In Nevada, the interstate road from the 
California line eastward, as officially planned, 
will shoulder its way right through the heart 
of Reno. To do this it will have to bridge 
the Truckee River four times, plus a ravine 
125 feet deep. It will cost an estimated $41 
million. An alternate route, for which 17,000 
Reno citizens have signed a petition, would 
bypass the city only 17 blocks to the north, 
need no bridges, and cost at least $23 million 
less. 

Reno’s row over these two routes drew the 
attention of Nevada’s lone U.S. Congress- 
man, WauTer S. Barinc, who last year forced 
the mess into the open. Investigation 
showed there had been no survey of the 
bypass. before local hearings were held, and 
that cest estimates for right-of-way on the 
officially favored downtown route had been 
$5,600,000 too low. In a letter to President 
Eisenhower, Barinc angrily declared that if 
the plan for a midtown route was permitted 
to go forward it would result in “the big- 
gest swindle ever perpetrated in the State 
of Nevada.” He still had received no assur- 
ance in mid-May that construction of the 
route would not proceed as planned. 

Meanwhile, Bartnc has continued to ask 
questions, not only about Reno but about 
the whole:interstate program. He points the 
finger at expensive real estate deals and 
tremendously high administrative costs, and 
he is urging his fellow Congressmen to clean 
house. 

Scandals are stirring in at least six other 
States, and investigations now in 
are likely to uncover chicanery on a large 
scale before many more months have passed. 

One other Member of Congress, Minne- 
sota Democrat Jonmw A. BLaTNIK, heads a 
subcommittee that is digging deeply into 
the whole highway situation. With nearly 
$300,000 voted for the investigation, BLaT- 
NIK has put to work several of the toughest 
investigators who in recent years unearthed 
pay dirt for the McClellan labor-manage- 
ment corruption committee. The Blatnik 
committee is already finding substance in 
the charges of Virginia's Senator Harry 
Byrp that the road program is in an “inex- 
cusable mess,” and that there has been great 
“temptation to grab land, hike prices, and 
profiteer.” 

When the committee’s reports are re- 
leased, efforts undoubtedly will be made to 
convince the public that the charges are 
political. But neither majority party seems 
more guilty than the other. State and local 
administrations of both political hues have 
been reckless of public responsibility, have 


of Public Roads has been inept. 

Some will undoubtedly urge that we pro- 
ceed full speed ahead, “for the good of the 
Nation.” But perhaps it is time not 
ahead. Judging by the record to date, 
time to stop and evaluate, to make e 
possible effort to cut out the waste, 
and stupidity, if that beautiful dream 
all once had is to come true. 


Hi 





Let every citizen who has specific evidence 
of tax dollars going down the highway pro- 
gram’s multibillion-dollar rathole report 
that evidence to Co JouN A. BLAT- 
NIK: now. Let us have honest value for our 
tax money. 





Reds’ Anti-Ike Campaign in Tokyo 
Will Boomerang 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp, an editorial 
which appeared recently in the Flint 
Journal, of Flint, Mich., entitled “Reds’ 
Anti-Ike Campaign in Tokyo Will Boom- 
erang.” While I believe the reasons 
which have forced the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to request a postponement of 
President Eisenhower’s visit to Tokyo are 
deplorable, I am in complete agreement 
with the editorial point of view that the 
majority of the Japanese people desire 
continued close relations with the 
United States. I believe that once the 
internal affairs of Japan have been set- 
tled, and when the efforts of the Com- 
munists and the other extremists to de- 
ceive and delude these people have been 
exposed, the President of the United 
States will again be warmly and affec- 
tionately greeted by the majority of the 
Japanese people. 

The editorial follows: 

Reps’ ANTI-Ikze CAMPAIGN IN ToKYo WILL 
BooMERANG 

It seems inevitable that the Communists, 
who are bent on making trouble for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on his trip to Japan, will 
be the losers in the long run. 

The form they have chosen for their cam- 
paign against his visit and the new United 
States-Japanese Mutual Security Treaty re- 
veals to the world once more that the heart 
of communism is hooligan violence. 

The Communist-inspired outbreaks in 
Japan recall the heyday of Hitler. The voices 
of the mob rise in unison; the bodies move 
in unison; then come the memorized 
shouts—all carefully staged by Communist 
leaders. 

The size of some of the Tokyo demonstra- 
tions is no indication that large sections of 
Japanese are violently opposed to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s visit. It oniy means that the Com- 
munists have poured plenty of money into 
Japan to hire demonstrators to put on their 
show. 

It is clear that the demonstration against 
the President’s press secretary, James C. 
Hagerty, has filled most Japanese with a feel- 
ing of revulsion. 

Japanese newspapers condemned the riot 
in these words: . 

Asahi: “Shameful”; 
“hurt national pride.” 

Yomiuri: The demonstrations are “dis- 
graceful to a democratic nation.” ; 

Mainichi: “The action arouses in us a deep 
sense of shame. * * * It was an event which 
went against all ideas of international 
courtesy.” 

Japan Times: “No sensible Japanese will 
approve of the acts of extreme discourtesy 
shown him, * * * The vast majority of the 
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Japanese people are friendly to the United 
States.” 

Tokyo Shimbun; “How shameful to realize 
that such a disgraceful incident occurred in 
Japan.” 

It is reasonable to assume that the Japa- 
nese people wil! try to atone for these out- 
breaks when the President arrives. 

The Communist press around the world 
again tips the Red hand by jumping into 
the controversy. Radio Peiping said the mob 
that greeted Hagerty was ony a sample of 
what Mr. Eisenhower can expect. Moscow’s 
party organ, Pravda, took the same theme and 
said the protest against Mr. Eisenhower will 
be “even more massive and formidable.” Red 
Germany's organ, Neues Deutschland, with 
the trademarked Communist perversion of 
the truth, termed the Hagerty incident “a 
powerful Japanese warning for the US. 
President.” 

No, the Communists won’t give up their 
campaign, and fears have been expressed for 
the President’s safety. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has volunteered assurances that he 
will receive ample protection. 

Furthermore, there are indications that 
some Japanese elements that have gone 
along with the Communist demonstrations, 
will not go so far as to carry them over into 
the President’s visit. A leader of the left- 
wing labor organization said his group does 
not plan to demonstrate against Mr. Eisen- 
hower. 

And the leaders of the Japanese Socialist 
Party now fear that the excesses have hurt 
their cause. As a result, the party chairman 
has issued a statement urging his adherents 
to express their opposition to the President 
in an orderly way. 

The head of the committee to welcome the 
President has said a million Japanese will 
turn out to cheer Mr. Eisenhower, drowning 
out the voices of the minority of extremists 
along the route. 


As for the United States-Japanese Treaty 
which the Communists are so desperately 
trying to upset, it was an issue in the Japa- 
nese election last year. It was negotiated by 
the Government which the voters put into 
office. Thus, it has the support of the ma- 
jority of Japanese. 

President Eisenhower has become known 
the world over as a man sincerely dedicated 
to the quest for peace. The people of the Far 
East will see him as such on his current 
tour. Communist hooliganism will boom- 
erang. 

The President is now in the Philippines. 
The manner in which the Filipinos, by their 
wonderful welcome, let the Communist 
world know where they stand, is heartening 
indeed. 





1958 Report on Social Security Amend- 
ments Prove Early Assumptions Wrong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in previous 
insertions in connection with our review 
of the progress of social security legisla- 
tion, I have included. excerpts from mi- 
nority views to committee reports, warn- 
ing that the actuarial soundness of the 
program was open to serious question. 
Contained in the committee report, gen- 
erally, were assurances that assumptions 
based on future earnings and benefits 
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proved the program sound. However, 
when we reach the 1958 report, we sud- 
denly find that the assumptions did not 
prove accurate and the committee had 
to come up with a recommendation for 
an increase in the wage base to be taxed 
in order to reduce the actuarial deficit. 
To complete the record on a study of the 
concern of the committe over the sound- 
ness of the program, I would like to in- 
clude the following brief excepts from 
the committee report on Social Security 
Amendments for 1958: 

The old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit structure and the contribution schedule 
by which the benefits are financed have not 
been revised by the Congress since 1954. 
Since that date there have been significant 
increases in wages and prices; also, new cost 
estimates have shown an increase in the 
actuarial deficit of the program. In the 
light of these developments, it is imperative 
that the Congress take prompt action to 
assure that the program be kept both effective 
and actuarially sound. 

The latest long-range cost estimates pre- 
pared by the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration show that the old- 
age and survivors insurance part of. the pro- 
gram (as distinct from the disability part) 
is further out of, actuarial balance than your 
committee considers it prudent for the pro- 
gram. to be. When the last major changes 
were made in 1956 the estimates prepared 
at that time showed an expected long-range 
actuarial deficit for old-age and ‘survivors 
insurance of two-tenths of 1 percent of pay- 
roll on an intermediate cost basis: More 
recent estimates show that the old-age and 
survivors insurance part of the program is 
now expected to be out of balance by fifty- 
seven one-hundredths of 1 percent of pay- 
roll. Your committee believes that a deficit 
of the size indicated by present cost esti- 
mates should not be permitted to continue. 





Hollidaysburg, Pa., Elicits Nationwide At- 
tention Through the Success of Project 
60 Which Modernized the Downtown 
Business Section, Thus Recapturing the 
Historic Charm of the County Seat of 
Blair County, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT... Mr. Speaker, the 
completion of Project 60 by the business- 
men of Hollidaysburg, Pa., in my con- 
gressional district, was the source of a 
community celebration that included a 
week of festivities beginning June 13, 
with outstanding leaders in Pennsyl- 
vania being scheduled for programs on 
June 15, 16, and 17. During the week, 
Gov. David M. Lawrence visited Holli- 
daysburg and was escorted on a tour of 
the borough after which he delivered an 
address warmly commending those re- 
sponsible for the success of the commu- 
nity effort to beautify the business dis- 
bc of the county seat of Blair County, 

a. 

Mr. Frank M. “Bud” Palmer, general 
manager of WFBG-AM-TV, was the 
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creative genius and the sparkplug in the 
community effort behind Project 60. Bud 
found that his ideas received the whole- 
hearted endorsement and support of the 
community's businessmen and the Hol- 
lidaysburg Chamber of Commerce whose 
president, William Hubler, mustered the 
support of his group to the extent that 
more than 75 percent of the businessmen 


‘and property owners in the downtown 


area embarked on a campaign of face- 
lifting for their respective properties. 
The result was a great success and re- 
flected credit on the sponsors and busi- 
nessmen who devoted their time and ef- 
forts to attaining the common goal. 

Special credit is due the Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co,, which underwrote the 
expense of obtaining services of Prof. 
Milton Osborne, the head of the Penn- 
sylvania State University’s School of 
Architecture. Professor Osborne was 
commissioned to sketch more than 75 
storefronts and buildings in a 5-block 
section of downtown Hollidaysburg. In 
commenting on Project 60, Professor Os- 
borne said—. 

No small Pennsylvania community has at- 
tempted downtown revitalization on such a 
wide scope and with such unified effort. 


As an example of the keen interest in 
the project, representatives of the fifth 
generation of the descendants of Adam 
Holliday, founder of Hollidaysburg, do- 
nated $400 to the project although they 
own no property in downtown Hollidays- 
burg. State Assemblyman Joseph R. 
Holliday, of Blair County, made the do- 
nation on behalf of himself, the last 
male descendant of the founder, his 
wife, daughter, and a sister and niece 
living in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Because of weather conditions and the 
legislative situation on the floor of the 
House Friday afternoon, June 17, I was 
unable to leave Washington in time to 
appear on the Project 60 program that 
evening when I was scheduled to deliver 
the principal address. Since I had pre- 
pared the following remarks for the oc- 
casion, I wish to incorporate them at 
this time in my tribute to all those who 
played a part in making Project 60 such 
an outstanding success: 

Appress DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. Van ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE COMPLETION OF PROJECT 60, 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa,, JUNE 17, 1960 
It is an honor to be here tonight with all 

of you distinguished guests and citizens on 

this happy occasion to celebrate the com- 
pletion of project 60 here in Hollidaysburg, 
the county seat of Blair County. 

We have all heard of the marvelous job of 
revitalizing done on the Golden Triangle in 
Pittsburgh and similar projects undertaken 
in Philadelphia and Harrisburg. 

These projects have cost millions of dol- 
lars in Federal and State moneys. 

Project 60, a program of beautifying the 
main business district of Hollidaysburg, has 
of course involved a far more modest outlay 
of funds, 

But I am sure that no Pennsylvania com- 
munity of this size has undertaken a boot- 
strap operation like project 60—planned and 
executed on an entirely local level. 

I would like to take a few moments to 
commend the leading figures in this wonder- 
ful community effort. 

The originator of project 60 and the driv- 
ing force behind it is Frank B. Palmer, gen- 
eral manager of WFBG-AM-TV. 
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Mr. Frank Palmer had the idea of beautify- 
es Hollidaysburg in his mind for a long 


) he himself has said, tearing every 
structure down and starting over was im- 
possible. 

Funds for a project on such-a large scale 
were not available. 

However, renovation of existing buildings 
did seem to him a good possibility. 

Bud—as all of his friends know him—. 
next talked with Prof. Milton Osborne, head 
of the School of Architecture at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Prom an 8-inch by 10-inch photograph, 
Professor Osborne drew sample sketches of 
@ plan for refurbishing the business district. 
The rest is history. 

Bud then visited the Hollidaysburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They gave him complete 
support. Bill Hubler, president of the cham- 
ber, and the entire membership became 
enthused. 

Bill Hubler envisioner Hollidaysburg as 
“one of the most unique and charming shop- 
ping centers in the East.” 

The Peoples Natural Gas Co., under its new 
program of community development, under- 
wrote Professor Osborne’s sketches for reno- 
vation of the buildings. In all, sketches were 
drawn for more than 75 stores and buildings 
in a 5-block area, and project 60 was 
underway. 

Community response was extraordinary. 
The county commissioners, whose headquar- 
ters are here at Hollidaysburg, have restored 
some of their buildings along the lines sug- 
gested by Professor Osborne. 

The borough council has cooperated gen- 
erously in the project. 

The fifth generation descendants of Adam 
Holliday, founder of Hollidaysburg, donated 
$400 to the project. Joseph R. Holliday, last 
male descendant of Adam Holliday, made the 
contribution for himself, his wife, daughter, 
& sister, and a niece. 

Hollidaysburg’s garden club agreed to 
maintain flower boxes, shrubs, and trees 
placed in front of many stores. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have been 
paying tribute to many individuals and or- 
ganizations who have been moving spirits 
behind this program to beautify the business 
district of Hollidaysburg. 

We must never forget, however, the many 
merchants and y owners who have 
participated in this renewal project by 
giving of their time, effort, and funds. _ 

To all of these individuals, organizations, 
and the entire community of Hollidaysburg, 
my heartiest congratulations. 

As I view this charming, quaint shopping 
center, a symbol of what a body of civic- 
minded citizens can accomplish on its own, 
I am certain that Hollidaysburg has ful- 
filled the destiny which its founder, Adam 
Holliday, foresaw in 1790—170 years ago. 

Today this borough is peaceful, happy, un- 
touched by the scars of yesterday's strife. 

In those early years, settlement of this 
area, then the frontier of our new Nation, 
was beset by battle after battle with the 
Indians. 

Many a pioneer perished in frightful mas- 


eacres. 

Only through extraordinary sacrifices and 
superhuman courage could the settlers, 
banding together, pursue their historic 
destiny. 
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Today, at this time of crisis in our na- 
tional and world affairs, it is imperative 
that once again Americans band together 
toward a common goal—the goal of survival 
of our Nation. 

True, we are not assailed by tribes of 
tomahawk-wielding Indians. Far worse, we 
are confronted with a totalitarian force 
which seems bent upon imperiling the peace 
and safety of the entire world—aggressive 
and godless communism. 

Those qualities which our forebears ex- 
hibited during those dangerous years of 
settlement of western Pennsylvania—the 
same qualities manifested in perhaps a 
different way during this year of project 
60—represent the moral fiber of which free- 
dom fighters are made. 

Following the recent collapse of the Paris 
summit conference, we may all be called 
upon to make further sacrifices in the cause 
of greater preparedness. 

As President Eisenhower said in his speech 
of May 26, “we must keep up our strength 
and hold it steady for the long pull.” 

And speaking of America’s policy of 
strengthening freedom President Eisenhower 
further stated, “We must do far more than 
concern ourselves with military defense 
against—and our relations with—the Com- 
munist bloc.” 

“Beyond this,” he finally said, “we must 
advance constructive programs throughout 
the world for the bettermeht of peoples in 
the newly developed nations.” 

Therefore, the community spirit which 
made project 60 the tremendous success we 
see before us here in Hollidaysburg must 
be infused throughout the entire Nation. 

And that sense of destiny, which earlier 
sustained our Pennsylvania pioneer fore- 
bears, must guide our entire Nation in its 
never-ceasing efforts to keep the free world 
truly free. 

As I close, Mr. Chairman, let me con- 
gratulate again each and every one of you 
ae 80 magnificently in proj- 
ec 

This undertaking of the citizens of Holli- 
daysburg is truly a thrilling example to the 
rest of Pennsylvania, and to the entire 
United States, of the achievements of con- 
certed action at the community level. 

In thanking you for inviting me to par- 
ticipate in this evening’s program, let me 
urge you to keep up the good work because 
your efforts here are not only helping to 
build a better community, but also a better 
Nation, 


a. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
=~. (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rxecorp. 


June 20, 1960 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS ; 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy.~ 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 


documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 


Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe 
presented to either House, shall be referred” 
immediately to the Committee on Hous@ 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the ~ 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be © 


printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
pbookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIoNaAL Recorb, 
with Mr. Raymond FP, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any ~ 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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‘Address Delivered by Senator Bridges at 
FBI Commencement Exercises 
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or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that theré may be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Sty.es BrivcEs, senior Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire, delivered at the 
commencement exercises of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, held in the city 
of Washington, D.C., on June 8, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By U.S. Senator StryLes BRIvGEs, 
REPUBLICAN, OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, AT THE 
FBI COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES IN WASH-~- 
INGTON, D.C., JuNE 8, 1960 


Mr. Hoover, Mr. Justice Clark, Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Morton, Mr. Bartley, 
distinguished guests, members of the grad- 
uating class and your friends and associates, 
it was just 14 years ago when I had the 
privilege of giving a commencement address 
here once before. It’s good to be back. This 
year marks the 265th anniversary of this 
Academy, one of the very unique institu- 
tions in this Nation. Director J. Edgar 
Hoover is universally recognized today as 
one of our greatest living Americans—a man 
whose entire life has been devoted to the 
single ideal of service to his country without 
thought of self-interest or politics. His nu- 
merous contributions to more effective law 
enforcement are well known to all of you, 
but I regard the creation of this Academy, 
25 years ago, almost as a stroke of genius 
and great credit must go to all his associates 
in the FBI organization and in the hard- 
working staff that conducts this Academy, 
who have prepared this course and who 
have made this Academy world renowned. 

I am particularly proud of my own State 
of New Hampshire which now has 25 grad- 
uates from this academy and of Chief of Po- 
lice Richard Flynn of Dover, N.H., who is a 
member of this graduating class. 


Hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women are graduating at this time of year 
from colleges and universities. The great 
service academies at Annapolis, Colorado 
Springs, and West Point this month will 
graduate our future naval and military lead- 
ers in colorful and impressive ceremonies. 
The leaders of this country’s continuous war 
against a crime graduate from the FBI Acad- 


emy twice a year. Actually, of course, this is 


Teally a sort of postgraduate course for all 
of you in forms of police administration and 
law enforcement as you are already qualified 
and trained professionals or you wouldn’t be 
enrolled here. According to Director Hoover, 
our annual tribute to crime has now reached 
the incredible total of $22 billion per year. 
In this sense, crime does pay as it snatches 
$9 from our pockets for every dollar we do- 
Mate to churches and religious work. In 
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1958 our population had increased a trifle 
less than 2 percent over 1957—but crime in 
this Nation jumped 9 percent. 

According to the FBI figures, we now have 
& murder, forcible rape, or assault to kill 
committed in the United States every 4 
minutes. Last year, some 271,000 automo- 
biles were stolen and, as you have to deal 
with the problem of mounting crime, I am 
sure you are as deeply disturbed with the 
problem as I am. 

We used to believe, you know, that crime 
was largely the product of poverty, of igno- 
rance, of lack of schooling, of bad compan- 
ions, and “bad home influence.” Now some 
of our most shocking and senseless crimes 
are committee by youngsters from fairly good 
homes, some the very best homes, and the 
products of the best and most expensive 
educational system in the world. Some 
800,000 youngsters under 18 years of age were 
arrested in 1958 for crimes other than traffic 
violations, 

Obviously, 800,000 juveniles involved in 
crimes in one year could not all have come 
from “broken homes” or “underprivileged 
families.” Most professional men in police 
work, I think, recognize that that source, at 
least, is not wholly the cause. 

Testifying last February before a congres- 
sional subcommittee, Mr. Hoover stated that 
lewd films, indecent magazines, sensational 
yellow journalism, and lurid crime-inciting 
TV shows were in part responsible. Par- 
ticularly those books, magazines, TV shows, 
films, and other media which glamorized 
and glorified criminals rather than the old- 
fashioned virtues which most of us knew in 
growing up in this country. 

Adolescents naturally like to think they 
are grown up. So, it is not hard to under- 
stand why some of them should ape the 
manners and morals of what they conceive 
to be the sophisticated and the “smart” peo- 
ple. They little realize that these ultraso- 
phisticates actually represent the wormy and 
rotten fruit on the tree of culture. 

Just as sex deviates often fancy them- 
selves a third and superior sex, so the in- 
tellectual decadent feels quite sure that he 
represents a new and sparkling elite. I draw 
a sharp line, of course, between the sex de- 
generate, who is a psychopathic problem, and 
the intellectual degenerate, who is harder to 
detect and expose. This whole problem, 
menacing our culture and our way of life, 
has been inadequately studied and reported. 

Instead, we have seen that whole new de- 
velopment in this country of the so-called 
social scientists who tend to blame every- 
thing on society or the system instead of the 
individual responsible for the criminal or 
antisocial activity. Indeed, there is even a 
small segment of this new school of be- 
havioral science, perhaps we should call them, 
prepared to argue there is no such thing as 
the criminal type. There are only misunder- 
stood problem people. 

Today, of course, everything is a problem— 
even such simple things as lawbreaking or 
gross breaches of the accepted moral codes. 
And needless to say, problems can only be 
studied and treated by specialists and ex- 
perts. To these problem experts there are 
no criminals or bad actors—just maladjusted 
people. Their maladjustment, they say, is 


never the responsibility of the individual 
concerned or those who failec to bring him 
up properly—it is all the fault of organized 
society. It is as simple as that. 





problems of life. Up roe = 70 years ago it 
was believed that severe was the 
only answer to crime. Until recen rappin 


savage prison terms and often ones treat- 


ment in many countries of ee — were 
the answer to the punishment of To- 
day, the concept of crime has had cp hange. 
It is probably well known to most of you, 
but I want to observe that many of us feel 


that in dealing with crime the pendulum 
has swung too far the other way. 

The Chessman case is probably a good ex« 
ample of the other extreme in giving a con- 
demned, hardened criminal every advantage 
to be squeezed out of the law. 

I am eure you are all familiar with the 
Mallory case. This was an extraordinary ex- 
ample of stretching the law to the 
point through the use of a needle’s eye tech- 
nicality. The U.S. Supreme Court ordered 
the conviction of Mallory thrown out—even 
though he had admitted his guilt—on the 
technicality that he had been held for ques- 
tioning a few hours longer than was con<- 
sidered proper before arraignment. Here we 
have a case where the Court was more con- 
cerned with correcting what it believed to be 
@ minor abuse of police power than it was 
in seeing that justice was done in a major 
crime. So Mallory was freed and went on te 
Philadelphia where you know by the papers 
he recently allegedly committed the same 
crime. 

Now in 1958 all forms of murder in the 
United States took 8,182 lives. There were 
75,347 armed robberies and 679,000 burglaries, 
These are disturbing figures. But they are 
small indeed in comparison with the toll 
taken by the worldwide criminal conspiracy 
known as communism. 

No accurate figure exists for the total num- 
ber of human lives taken by Communists all 
over the world since the Bolshevik ‘ 
of power in Russia in 1917. But it is gen-) 
erally estimated, and in my judgment the: 
estimates are correct, as between 30 and 40 
million human lives. Five million people: 
perished alone in 1931 and 1932 as a result 
of Stalin’s “liquidation” made possible by a 
manmade famine. 

The horrible part of these Communist mass 
murders, dwarfing any others in history, is 
that they were ordered and carried out with 
complete detachment and in a spirit of abso- 
lute righteousness. These Communist mas- 
sacres were not based on anger, hatred, or 
even blood lust—the most common reason 
for most murders. Communists murder en- 
tire classes of people and entire social groups 
solely on the grounds of what they believe 
to be “socialist hygiene.” Their reasons are 
as impersonal as that of a cattleman or a 
farmer who reluctantly kilis off some dis- 
eased cattle lest they infect and destroy the 
whole valuable herd. 

As for the not-so-gentle art of robbery, 
here too the Communists make ordinary 
criminals appear softhearted. ‘They never 
settle for just part of their belongings—they 
want to take everything as Mikoyan boasted 
to Castro recently in Cuba. Only in Com- 
munist terminology they use the word “ex- 
propriate”—it’s nicer sounding than stealing 
or robbery because it comes from Latin. 


I did not come here today to deliver an-. 


other communism. We've 


against i 
been denouncing communism and Commu- 


nists in this country now over 40 years, and 
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I’m sorry to say, in many instances, we still 
have an apathetic public. I mention com- 
munism today for two reasons. One, be- 
cause communism and internal subversion 
will continue to be a big problem for law 
enforcement officials for some time to come 
in the future. This means your profession 
will have to devote considerable time and 
study to the ramifications of communism. 

Let me remind you that some of the most 
authoritative information available on com-~ 
munism will be found in the congressional 
committee reports and hearings which you 
can obtain by writing your Senator or your 

or to the committees directly. 
You can also turn to Mr. Hoover's book, 
“Masters of Deceit,” which should be a hand- 
book for every well-informed police officer. 
May I also call your attention to a book 
written by the fofmer chief of police of 
Salt Lake City who has. published one of 
the best books on the subject entitled “The 
Naked Communist.” 

Almost everybody is against communism, 
but all to few of us fully understand the 
mature of the beast, and even fewer of us 
are prepared to Co anything practical to ex- 
pose and retard it from,making further in- 
roads in our society. Merely being against 
leprosy is not going to do much to stop the 
spread of that dread disease or to prevent 
others from contracting it. Communism 
has been aptly described as leprosy of the 
human soul. Or, if you prefer, the syphilis 
of the human intellect. It is most positively 
not the result of poverty and ignorance as so 
many well-meaning but badly informed peo- 
pie will still try to tell you today. 

During 1947 and 1948 when the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was holding its sensational hearings 
exposing Soviet atomic espionage in this 
country, a long list of witnesses took the 
fifth amendment, not only on the question 
of whether they were Communists, but also 
whether they had ever engaged in espion- 
age. You can look the list over and you will 
find, with a few exceptions, that most of 
them were native-born Americans with ex- 
ceptional scholastic records in some of the 
beet schools and colleges in this country. 
That's a shocking thing. 

One could also very easily draw up a long 
list of Americans of considerable wealth and 
fine educations who have been deeply in- 
volved in various other aspects of Com- 
munist subversive activity in this country. 

Secondly, many leaders of the West still 
make the mistake of assuming that Com- 
munists think and act like normal human 
beings. They are bent on world domina- 
tion and the creation of a world Soviet 
state, and anything they do is predicated 
solely on the single question—Does this ad- 
vance the world revolution? 

That is why I firmly believe that we are 
permitting ourselves to be boobytrapped 
Over the so-called summit situation—fiasco, 
some people call it. Ehrushchev knew in 
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The lesson of history has been all too 
plainly written—you can’t do business with 
Communists, It is high time we stopped 
kidding ourselves that through endless talks 
with Communist leaders we may be able to 
find mutual agreement and accommodation 
that they will keep. We may be able to find 
areas of mutual agreement sometimes, but 
if a maniac in your community threatens 
to kill you and your family and has dem- 
onstrated that he means what he says, hav- 
ing, killed several people prior to that, what 
in ‘She name of commonsense would the 
object be of negotiating with him? You 
missht be able to negotiate for a little more 
time. You.might be able to negotiate the 
choice of the cemetery where you are going 
to be buried, but if he persists in threaten- 
ing to kill you, the real area of any possible 
negotiation is practically nil. 

You would be better advised to have him 
locked up and put out of circulation, or, 
failing that, to defend yourself to the ut- 
most against any surprise or treacherous 
attack. 

We learned to our cost that one could not 
do business with Hitler and the Nazis. Mil- 
lions lost their lives, their countries, and 
their freedom as the result of chasing the 
will-o’-the-wisp hope that if only we tried 
hard enough and talked long enough, we 
might persuade that -madman from his 
openly announced designs. Why anybody in 
his right mind and knowing the facts of 
history in this late day still believes and 
asks others to believe that somehow we can 
work out things with Khrushchev and the 
Communists is beyond me, 


I understand that this academy has grad- 
uated close to 4,000 law enforcement offi- 
cers in the past 25 years. I congratulate 
Director Hoover and his able staff on the 
fine work they have done. This postgrad- 
uate academy has been very effective. A 
Federal police force which some people ad- 
vocate in this country would be a direct 
contradiction to the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution reserving to the States all 
rights and functions of Government not 
spelled out in the Constitution. It would 
also create a most undesirable precedent 
for further expansion and extension of Fed- 
eral power into every community and village 
in this country. The manner and the way 
in which the FBI has conducted itself dur- 
ing the years of its existence are probably 
the best argument we have against some 
of the people in this country who have been 
trying from time to time to create a na- 
tional policy system. 

After some 300 years of local self-govern- 
ment, I think Americans have more than 
amply proven they can also police their own 
communities without Federal intervention, 
and I would be similarly doubtful about any 
other device directly trying to set up a Fed- 
eral clearinghouse for local police informa- 
tion and records. I am not so sure that the 
Federal Government under the 10th amend- 
ment should be asked to act in this capacity 
for States and communities. 

I know you have all profited from this 
course. I. know you will go back to your 
own communities better equipped to face 
the mounting problems of crime and sub- 
version. We face dark and uncertain days 
ahead as long as the men of the Kremlin 
and Peiping continue their plotting against 
the free world. This is a long-time proposi- 
tion I point out to you, and may last dur- 
ing your entire lifetime. You may face this 
problem.of outside and inside threats. You 
will be in the front lines on the home front, 
and you will need all the courage, all the 
intelligence, and all the fortitude you can 
muster. I am deighted to be with you on 
the occasion of this graduation, and I extend 
each and every one of you my best wishes 
and good luck in your chosen profession. 
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Water Pollution Control and the National 
Health - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN... Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
L. E. Burney, M.D., Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service: 

WatTeER POLLUTION CONTROL AND THE NATIONAL 
HEALTH * 
(L. E. Burney, M.D., Surgeon General, Public 

Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare) 


More than half a century ago, at about the 
time the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress was formed, Theodore Roosevelt wrote: 

“The Nation behaves well if it treats the 
natural resources as assets which it must 
turn over to the next generation increased, 
and not impaired, in value.” 

It is a real privilege and pleasure for me 
to speak this afternoon to a group which has 
been responsible for a large measure of the 
good behavior our Nation can claim in the 
past 50 years. 

I find it interesting to reflect that in a 
world of ceaseless change, man’s absolute 
dependence on water stands as an eternal 
constant. Our modern jet-propelled, nu- 
clear-powered society is as dependent on 
water as were the civilizations which. devel- 
oped 6,000 years ago in the valleys of the Nile 
and the Tigris-Euphrates. Now, as then, an 
adequate supply of usable water is both a 
biological and an eeonomic imperative. 


Virtually every nation in every age has had 
a water problem. The characteristics of the 
problem change as man’s uses of water be- 
come progressively more diverse and complex. 
But the fundamental problem remains the 
same—getting enough water to the right 
place at the right time, in usable condition. 

My talk this afternoon is concerned chiefly 
with the qualitative aspects—the usable con- 
dition factor. But so interwoven are the 
many strands of the water problem that it is 
impossible to separate consideratiops of qual- 
ity from considerations of quantity. Prob- 
lems of water supply are inseparable from 
problems of waterborne waste disposal. Eco- 
nomics and health are indivisible. 

All of you are well acquainted with the 
overwhelming statistics on water usage, both 
today and in the foreseeable future. The 
volume of fresh water used daily in the 
United States has increased sevenfold since 
the turn of the century, and almost doubled 
since 1945. By 1980, according to the most 
reliable projections available, our fresh water 
needs will have doubled again, reaching the 
astronomical figure of 600 billion gallons, or 
18 million acre-feet, per day. A week's ra- 
tion of water, at this rate, would submerge 
Manhattan Island to a depth of 1,000 feet. 

Meanwhile, of course, the bountiful nat- 
ural supply on which we must draw remains 
constant over the years. It has been cal- 
culated recently by water supply experts that 
not more than 515 billion gallons per day will 
be developed for use by 1980, making opti- 
mum use of impoundments and other quan- 
tity management methods. It is on this 
fresh water supply of 515 billion gallons that 


1 Presented at the 47th Annual Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1960, 
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the continued growth and prosperity of the 
United States depends. 

The arithmetic of the situation is elemen- 
tary. We can develop 515 billion gallons per 
day by 1980. We shall need 600 billion. A 
cynic might observe that we are spending 
water like money. At any rate, something 
must be done to deal with this deficit financ- 
ing of our water budget. 

Of the co s open to us, two have in- 
trigued scientists for ages—desalinization of 
salt water and weather modification. Both 
are under intensive study. But in all candor, 
the likelihood of practical application of 
either method, in terms of large quantities, 
is slight, for economic reasons. It appears 
that we would be unwise to stake our future 
upon either possibility. 

Major diversions between watersheds, to 
redistribute water according to our needs in- 
stead of nature’s whims, offer vast and 
tempting possibilities. A network of giant 
power stations and canals fed by excess flood- 
waters from such rivers as the Colorado, Mis- 
souri, and Columbia, or by the world’s might- 
fest fresh water reservoir, the Great Lakes— 
this is indeed an engineer’s vision of utopia. 
Parts of the dream have already been real- 
ized, and more will become feasible with 
time. But such diversions carry with them 
tangled legal, poltical, and constitutional 
questions which, as you know, can be more 
difficult to resolve than engineering problems. 

It is apparent, then, that regardless of our 
relative success or failure with other methods, 
a@ great share of our water requirements must 
be met through reclamation and reuse of 
water on a much larger scale than has been 
achieved up to the present. Already, on 
many of our watercourses, we are using the 
same water many times as it flows from the 
hilis to the sea. In the years ahead we must 
do much more of the same. 

It is at this point, of course, that the 
threads of quantity and quality become in- 
separably interwoven. And it is at this point 
that considerations of the national health 
enter the economic equations. 

The three controlling trends of contem- 

American life are the upsurge of pop- 
Ulation, the growth of the metropolis, and 
the expansion and diversification of indus- 
try. We are accustomed to dealing with 
these as the basis for our quantitative pre- 
dictions. Let us consider them in the con- 
text of water quality. 

Since I began talking, a few minutes ago, 
the population of the United States has in- 
creased by 30—not just 30 births, but 30 


- more births than deaths. At the current 
rate, we shall have added more than 214’ 


million people by the time your Congress 
convenes next spring—considerably more 
than the entire population of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. 

Simultaneously, an ever-higher proportion 
of us are living in cities. We are already in 
the age of the metropolis. We are fast ap- 


proaching the age of megalopolis—super- 


cities stretching along the Atlantic seaboard 
from Boston to Washington; along the Pa- 
cific Coast from San Diego to Seattle; along 
the Ohio River Valley and the southern 
shores of the Great Lakes. Note again, in 
passing, that civilization follows the water- 
courses, And then consider with me the im- 
pact on water quality, and the implications 
for human health, of these facts of life. 

Increased population and urbanization 
pose a double-barreled problem. The more 
people, the greater the quantity of high 
quality water which must be delivered. At 
the same time, the quantity of domestic 
wastes which must be disposed of increases 
proportionately. In most parts of the coun- 
try, the same waterways must serve both 
@s sources of supply and as channels of waste 
disposal. 

Thus, water supply intakes and sewage dis- 
posal outfalls are wedged closer and closer 
together. Heavier demands are placed upon 
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both sewage treatment and water purifica- 


complicated by population growth and ur- 
banization. In the past several decades, the 
success of our water and sewage treatment 
methods has been outstanding. It is clear, 
however, that our precautions must be re- 
doubled if we are to cope successfully with 
the aggravated threat of the future. One 
city’s water supply cannot be drawn chiefly 
from another city’s wastes with impunity, 
unless the highest order of vigilance is prac- 
ticed. 

Moreover, there are still a number of un- 
answered questions in regard to micro-or- 
ganisms in water. We know how to deal with 
bacteria, but we know very little about 
waterborne viruses. We know they are pres- 
ent, and that they may well pass the bar- 
riers of present water-treatment methods, 
but much remains to be learned about their 
actual and potential significance in the 
spread of disease. 

Thus far we have dealt with two of the 
three conditioners of our time—population 
growth and urbanization. When we add the 
third ingredient—the new industrial revolu- 
tion of the mid-20th centuzy—we add 
a whole new dimension to the problems con- 
fronting the health professions. 

The growth of American industry in the 
past two decades is almost beyond compre- 
hension, Industries today are dealing with 
processes and products which were unheard 
of prior to World War II. Synthetics, plas- 
tics, detergents, pesticides, industrial solv- 


ents, high energy fuels—the list of new 


chemicals in the environment can be ex- 
tended indefinitely without even mentioning 
the soaring world of nuclear technology. 

Two or three examples will suffice to 
demonstrate the scale of the problem. Since 
1940, production of plastics has increased 
from 150 million to 5 billion pounds; syn- 
thetic detergents from 15 million to 3.8 bil- 
lion pounds; insecticides and other agricul- 
tural chemicals from 8 million to 540 million. 
It hase been estimated that 7,000 totally new 
chemicals are put to use every year. 

The detergent suds and foam which are 
often visible around sewage treatment plant 
outfalls are symptomatic of the fact that 
many of these new chemicals pass un- 
changed through our treatment process, 
Some of them actually impede effective 
treatment. What they do to human beings, 
cumulatively over a period of many years, is 
still in the realm of conjecture. 

In essence, we are in process of creating 
@& new physical and chemical environment. 
The water we drink, and the air we breathe, 
are not what they were 20 years ago. And 
the challenge to health posed by this new 
manmade environment differs strikingly 
from our traditional public health concerns, 
in several significant ways. 

The first of these is the nature of the bio- 
logical assaults. The health professions and 
the public are accustomed to the microbial 
disease pattern. The disease strikes; a pe- 
riod of illness is generally followed by re- 
covery and often by residual immunity. The 
timespan is relatively short between ex- 
posure to the disease and onset of symptoms. 
The cause and effect are relatively easy to 
detect. 

By contrast, the biological effects of 
chemicals in our environment, or of low- 
level radiations, may build up over long 
periods of time. Relating effect to cause is 
extremely difficult. A single disease may re 
sult from @ number of causes. The hazard 
to the individual is related to the cumula- 
tive total of radiations or toxic chamicals 
received throughout his lifespan, continu- 
ously or intermittently, whether their source 
be water, air, food, or any of several others. 


Another way in which the new environ- 
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mental differ from the more tra- 
ditional health ere ex: to do with 


local community, aided as necessary by the 
State, has been the first line of defense. 

But the growth of the metropolis hag 
greatly complicated the struéture of local 
government and its relation to the State. 
Many of our metropolitan ereas already 
sprawl across State boundaries. Each of 
them is in itself a constellation of govern- 
mental and quasi-governmental agencies. 
What is essentially a common water supply, 
@ common air supply, or a common trans- 


Successful solutions of these problems must 
be worked out within these new administra- 
tive and political patterns. 


biological enemies of man, we can in a sense. 
go all-out. Wecan aim for total eradication. 
If we can eliminate malaria or smallpox: 
from the face of the earth, everyone gains 
and no one loses. 

But when we are dealing with the possible 
harmful effects of the byproducts of industry 
or the wastes of nuclear technology, we can- 
not seek total victory. We must accept a 
certain amount of deterioration of our en- 
vironment if we want an urban, industrial 
society. On the other hand, it would be the 
height of folly to develop a ae metro- 
politan, industrialized, 
world for a human race eke health had 
been seriously impaired in the process. 

In sum, the Nation must seek a balance 
which permits maximum development of our 
economy at minimum hazard to health. The 
basic decisions in the water resource field, as, 
in many others, are economic and social. 
But they must be made in terms of biological ' 
reality. There is a limit to what we can ac-’ 
cept as progress—a limit imposed by the 
conditions necessary to man’s health and 
well-being. 

Looking to the future, it is plain that we 
need much more information which can only: 
be developed through research. We need to 
search for improved, perhaps even radically 
different, methods of treating sewage and: 
industrial wastes. And in the medical field, 
we need to accumulate evidence as fast as) 
we can on the long-term biological effects of | 
the new pollutants, singly and in combina-' 
tion. 

But these facts, especially those related 
to health effects over of years or even 
generations, will inevitably be slow in com- 
ing. Meanwhile, there is the urgent need 
to apply what we already know. We cannot 
afford to wait for final proof before taking 
action. 

In the past few years there has been an. 
encouraging rise in the annual rate of con- 
struction of municipal sewage treatment 
facilities—from an average annual expendi-' 
ture of $222 million during the period: 
1952-56 to an average annual expenditure of/ 
$360 million in 1958 and 1959, But the cold’ 
statistics of population expansion tell us that! 
a still greater annual oxpenditure—in the 
range of $575 to $600 million—will be neces- 
sary to keep pace with the needs. 

Similarly, there have been encouraging in- 
dications that a number of industries are 
becoming progressively more willing to ac- 
cept their share of the responsibility for 
pollution abatement. Here, as elsewhere, a 
tremendous amount remains to be done. 

As an indication of the importance we in 
the Public Health Service attach to these’ 
problems, we are presently undertaking a 
major reorganization of the Service, a prin- 
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cipal feature of which will be to give added 
FE ce and stature to cur programs in 
water, air, radiological health, and other 
environmental fields. Meanwhile, plans are 
going forward for a National Conference on 
Water Pollution, requested by the President, 
to be held in December of this year. 

Viewing the vast and complex panorama 
of the water resource problem, from the 
standpoint of public health, it seems to me 
that water pollution control is in a peculiarly 
strategic position. Pollution control stands 
at the point of confluence between the rivers 
of economics and health. 

Water pollution control, by reclaiming wa- 
ter for reuse, serves the ever-growing quanti- 
tative needs of the economy. Simultane- 
ously, pollution control strengthens the bar- 
riers against disease and promotes the con- 
ditions favorable to health. 

‘Thus, pollution control is doubly impera- 
tive. And our efforts to abate pollution 
should berefit from this double stimulus. 
We in the public health profession welcome 
full partnership with all of you who are 
concerned with water’s many services to man. 
In essence, our joint efforts serve the same 
goals, which ere the goals of the Nation. 


U-2: Making the Points 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an excellent article which appeared 
in the June 13, 1960, issue of Newsweek, 
as written by Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, en- 
titled, “U-2: Making the Points.” In 
this article Mr. Lindley concludes with 
the statement: 

The Presidents’ decision to proclaim his 
responsibility for the U-2 flights, was, I 
think, sound and forward looking. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U-2: Maxrmyc THE PoInts 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee's 
inquiry into the U-2 episode has been con- 
ducted admirabiy. Not the least of its vir- 
tues has been speed. It seems unlikely that 
this committee will reach unanimous recom- 
mendations. But Chairman Fu.sricntr has 
made it plain that, in his mind, the central 
issue is the President’s assumption of re- 
sponsibility. 

For a chief of state or head of government 
publicly to assume responsibility for espio- 
mage is unprecedented. It naturally dis- 
turbs those who attach overriding values to 
the rituals of diplomacy. Perhaps the tra- 
ditional convention that governments do 
not admit engaging in espionage has been 
useful, on the whole, in the past. But con- 
ditions and circumstances change. The 
straitjacket of diplomatic precedent is a poor 
substitute for commonsense and constructive 
thinking. 

_ ‘These points, among other, deserve notice: 

1. The U-2’s (which mapped the U.S.S.R.) 
and their pilots were not engaged in espio- 
nage in the traditional sense. They were not 
practicing the “black art.” They were en- 
geged in what is usually known as recon- 
naissance or scouting. Pilot Powers was not 
trained as a CIA agent. His wife and pare 
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ents had good reason to deny that he was a 
spy. In the usual sense of the word, he was 
not. He flew a plane and pushed the but- 
tons that operated its cameras and the other 
equipment aboard. 

2. It is by no means.certain that any of 
the previous U-2 flights were illegal.. The 
altitude above the earth to which a nation’s 
sovereignty extends has never been deter- 
mined by international agreement. The tra- 
ditional rule is said to be that a nation’s 
sovereignty extends as high as it can exert 
effective control. But that rule, the U-2 
flights were not illegal so long as the planes 
flew above the reach of Soviet air defenses. 
How high these defenses can now reach is 
uncertain. The President and other Ameri- 
can officials have surmised—probably more 
than surmised—that engine trouble forced 
Powers below the usual cruising altitudes. 

3. The Soviet contention that such flights 
are provocative appears te be tied to the 
thesis that they might be carrying bombs. 
Nobody in his right mind would suppose 
that the United States would attempt to 
bomb the U.S.S.R. with one plane. The So- 
viets themselves had made reconnaissance 
flights over Pakistan and other nations, 
above the ceiling of their air defenses. In- 
cidentally, an Indian reconnaissance plane 
approaching Rawalpindi, Pakistan’s com- 
mand headquarters, was shot down last year. 
The Indian attitude was that shooting down 
their plane was unfriendly. 

4. ‘The out which Khrushchev offered Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was also a trap. Had the 
President accepted it, he could hardly have 
avoided apologizing for the flight and pun- 
ishing those responsible for it, besides prom- 


ising there would be no more such flights. . 


He would also have fueled the false Soviet 
propaganda thesis that American military 
and other subordinates are irresponsible and 
not under the firm control of the President. 

5. When it became certain that the Soviets 
had the pilot and the plane, further attempts 
to pretend that this was not an authorized 
reconnaissance flight became palpably ab- 
surd. The best way to restore confidence-in 
the word of the American Government was 
to tell the truth. 

6. Reconnaissance satellites, probably 
within 2 or 3 years, will make a mockery of 
the present Soviet thesis. 

7. The right course for the United States 
and all other nations which do not plan ag- 
gression, is to keep on pressing for interna- 
tional reconnaissance. That would provide 
a large measure of protection against sur- 
prise attack, hence against nuclear war. 
The U-2 flights were an interim substitute, 
compelled by the Soviet refusal to cooperate 
in mutual or UN inspection. The President’s 
decision to accept responsibility underlines 
this fact and points the way toward the only 
constructive solution for mankind. 

Deceit and hypocrisy are poor instruments 
of sound international relations. We may 
well leave them to the Communists, who, 
since Lenin, have glorified them. A pretense 
so diaphanous that it conceals nothing is 
worse than worthless. The President’s de- 
cision to proclaim his responsibility for the 
U-2 flights was, I think, sound and forward- 
looking. 


Good Reasons for Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960. 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 


June 21 


the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call of: 
June 16, 1960: 
Goop REASONs For Dovust 


Representative Francis E, WaLrer, whose 
personal Spartan habits were noted by those 
who have been exposing alleged abuses of 
congressional expense accounts, has shed 
some new light on the charges that have been 
hurled in copyrighted newspaper and maga- 
zine stories, 

He explained that it was the invariable 
policy of his own Committee on Un-American 
Activities, that none of its members or staff 
could charge personal expenses to a Govern- 
ment account. Other committee chairmen 
and members have said as much. 

The eastern Pennsylvania 
however, went quite a bit further in casting 
some reasonable doubts on the yalidity of 
the stories, if not on some of the ethics that 
most newspapermen like to regard as part of 
their craft. 

He made it clear, for example, that those 
who charged his committee with conducting 
a traveling road show knew that hearings 
were conducted in various parts of the coun- 
try for a specific purpose. That purpose was 
to definitely uncover pipelines Communists 
have been using to mail their propaganda to 
various ethnical groups in different sections 
of the country, to show that there is a 
pattern. 

He noted, too, that the authors of the 
series knew that the books they charged the 
committee and its staff with removing from 
the Library of Congress and never returning, 
were taken out by the old Dies committee, 
the predecessor of Representative WaLTER’s 
investigative group. 

He wrote into the record other things the 
authors missed: that when members of tha 
committee and its staff used limousines in- 
stead of taxicabs for transportation to hear- 
ings in New York and San Francisco, they 
actually were saving money; that occasional 
presumably high charges for hotel expenses 
included rooms used for conferences rather 
than simply private accommodations. 

In respect to his own committee, at least, 
Mr. Wa.TER makes quite a sound case for 
branding the articles as “scurrilous” and 
“vile.” More than that, the answers he hag 
given, his own exposé of some of the quite 
obvious omissions in the series, surrounds ' 
other charges with some reasonable doubt. 


Resolution Adopted by the Racine, Wis. - 
Branch of the Lithuanian American 
Council, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the de- 
ceitful tactics of the Communists, fol- 
lowing World War II, have resulted in 
denying freedom not only to the people 
within the Soviet Union, but also in the 
orbital countries. 

Despite two decades of being under the 
heel of communism however, these pa- 
triotic peoples have never lost their zeal 
for, and dedication to the ideals of free- 
dom. Here in this country, the Ameri- 
cans of Baltic descent, also, continue to 
support, and urge expansion of efforts 
that will ultimately lead to the freedom 
of such lands as Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, as well as others under Com- 
munist domination, 
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Today, I was privileged to receive from 
Mr. Peter Petrusaity, secretary of the 
‘Lithuanian American Council, Inc., of 
Racine, Wis., a resolution adopted at a 
recent meeting of the Americans of 
Baltic descent. 

Reflecting the way in which this spirit 
of freedom has been kept alive in these 
great peoples, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the resolution printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas 20 years ago Soviet Russia forced 
upon helpless Lithuania and her sister na- 
tions Latvia and Estonia a mutual assistance 
pact whereby it illegally seized these na- 
tions; and 

Whereas despite the deportation of hun- 
dreds of thousands and the absence of free- 
dom for two decades the people are still 
hopeful of someday being allowed to rejoin 
their position among the free world; and 

Whereas despite recent cultural exchanges 
with Russia the exhibition by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev during and after the summit 
talks displayed there has been no change 
in the U.S.S.R.’s bold game of political war- 
fare; and 

Whereas the view expressed by President 
Eisenhower in Manila that those under Com- 
murist oppression will “not eternally re- 
main chained” is indeed encouraging; There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the United States look to 
the enslavement of the Baltic nations to see 
the true nature of communism’s aims; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the ideological differences 
between the free world and Kremlin totali- 
tarianism be clearly understood by the mul- 
titude of the American people by keeping 
them better informed of the events of prime 
importance to all of the world’s population; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States step up 
its role as a world leader in the fight for 
freedom and justice for all nations; and be 
itfurther 

Resolved, That the State Department cre- 
ate a study group to plan a course of action 
to be followed in the event of a revolution 
in the Baltic States so that immediate assist- 
ance can be rendered to assure permanent 
restoration of freedom in light of Hungary’s 
attempt in 1956; and be it finally 

Resolved, That we express our deep grati- 
tude to the Government of the United States 
for nonacknowledgement of the incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union. 





MARTIN KASPARAITIS, 
Chairman, Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil, 
VALENTINS JAUNKALNIETIS, 
Representative, Americans of Latvian 
Descent. 
OLGA MALBE, 
Representative, Americans of Estonian 
Descent. 
Racine, Wis., June 19, 1960. 





North Dakota Girl Discusses American 
Education in Valedictory Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
"IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
the opportunity to read a copy of 
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the address given by Barbara Unzelman, 
the 1960 valedictorian of the Linton 
(N. Dak.) High School at her graduation 
exercises 


The remarks of this young lady in- 
dicate to me an unusual ability to ana- 
lyze our present educational system and 
some of the serious problems facing this 
county. Since I have a deep concern 
over our responsibility of thoroughly 
educating our young people in a proper 
appreciation of what it means to live 
in America, I commend this fine young 
lady’s remarks to my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives: 

AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(By Barbara Unzelman) 

Our graduation this evening represents 
the end of a very formative period in our 
lives. We have received the best that our 
school can give to us. Now we must decide 
how we will continue our educations. Al- 
though we are young, we realize that life is 
@ precious gift, and that there is no sub- 
stitute for living it. Learning is in parallel 
with life itself. We cannot live without col- 
lecting facts day by day. 

We have received a traditional education, 
one which educates the mind, builds char- 
acter, increases self-reliance, and develops 
a competitive spirit within the student. We 
have. been taught to think; to deduce new 
facts from previously known facts. 

Ours has been a traditional education; one 
whose goal was to teach us through the mis- 
takes of our forefathers so that we would not 
have to make the same mistakes. Our heri- 
tage has been a vital part of our education, 
but today, a form of education exists which 
shuns the glorious past of our Nation. This 
type of education is called progressive educa- 
tion. Its name is deceiving, for progressive 
education is anything but progressive. Al- 
though John Dewey introduced progressive 
education into America at the turn of the 
century, many of its ideas have come from 
men like Thomas Huxley, Charles Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer, and Karl Marx. 

Progressive education educates the group, 
not the individual child. It has been ac- 
cused of causing the increase in the juvenile 
delinquency rate in America. Its advocates 
teach that God does not exist, that it is 
a waste of time to look to religion for stand- 
ards of conduct, ethics, and truth. Teen- 
agers who have been brought up under the 
yoke of progressive education are taught that 
religion is nonexistent. They are restless 
and confused. They are uncertain about 
ideals and standards. According to Pro- 
fessor Sorokin of Harvard University, im- 
morality may destroy this country far 
quicker than.communism., 

The originators of progressive education are 
seeking a socialistic revolution in America. 
They employ the same methods that the 
Communists are using in the Soviet Union. 
They aré not concerned with changing the 
ideals of the older generation, but they con- 
centrate on indoctrinating the children. In 
a few years these children will be the men 
and women of America. 

An example of this was found in the 
Teachers’ Guide, a magazine used by 5 mil- 
lion children. This question was raised: 
“Is the United States a land of opportunity 
for all people?” This answer was printed 
below: “The United States is not a land of 
opportunity for all our people, for one-fifth 
of the people do not earn any money at all 
* * * The majority do not have any real 
security.” 

Sometimes the aovtatied progressive edu- 
cation tends to border on the ridiculous. In 
the catalog of Michigan State University, 
courses are listed for credit in “Beginning 
Bowling, Canoeing (care and use of, pad- 
dling strokes, packing, etc.) and Square 
Dance and Square Dance Calling.” 





it is a disgrace. 





Americas Respond to Chile’s Necessity 
EXTENSION at REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


- Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a world 
in which the United States is attempting 
successfully to carry out its role of lead- 
ership—thrust upon it by time and 
events—we often hear more about the 
things we don’t do—or differences of 
opinion on what we do—than about our 
real accomplishments. 





most devastating catastrophes as a re- 
sult of earthquakes in the recorded his- 
tory of mankind. 

In the face of such broad-scope dis- 
aster, the United States, as in similar 
past emergencies, came to the rescue. 

In a world in which free and Com- 
munist systems are contesting each 
other, the United States—while Khru- 
shchev was rattling his rockets—has 
been winging fleets of mercy planes to 
Chile to help meet the needs of the vic- 
tims of the quake. 

This effort reflects our fundamental 
concern for humanity—not only among 
our people but in our national policy. 

In addition to the airlift itself, the 
American people deserve real commen- 
dation for such voluntary efforts to help 
meet emergency needs of a people faced 
by disaster from natural or other causes. 

Recently, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor published an article by Claude E. 
Erbsen entitled “Americas Respond to 
Chile’s Necessity.” ‘The article reviews 
not only the efforts of the United States 
but of our sister American states to help 
the Chileans. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAS RESPOND TO CHILE’s NECESSITY 

(By Claude E. Erbsen) 

Bocor4, Cotompra—Few events have pro- 
vided as much of a stimulus to inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation as the recent tragic earth- 
quakes in Chile. 

The earth still rumbled last month when 
planes began to take off from airfields 
throughout Latin America bearing the first 
shipments of emergency supplies for the vic- 
tims of the quake. As the magnitude of the 
disaster became known, a full-size interna- 
tional mercy fleet took to the air, establish- 
ing a regular emergency airlift to Chile, 

From Argentina came 22 aircraft and 2 
Cabinet ministers charged with ascertaining 
Chile’s immediate needs and requirements, 
Other aircraft came from Peru, Ecuador, Bra- 
zil, and Uruguay, and from as far away as 
Colombia, Venezuela, and the United States. 
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REACTION IMMEDIATE 


Colombia dispatched an Air Force DC-4 
within hours after the first tremors, and 

Venezuela followed suit almost immediately 
with a civilian Constellation 

The U.S. Air Force sent planes from Pan- 
ama and US. Caribbean Command bases on 
equally short notice, augmenting its contri- 
bution daily, until more than 70 giant Globe- 
master planes were involved in the airlift. 

The hemisphere’s response to the Chilean 
tragedy has been immediate and far reach- 
ing. Special relief funds have been started 
throughout the hemisphere, and contribu- 
tions are pouring in rapidly from all sectors 
of the population, and particularly from the 
“ae classes. 

In Colombia collections have been started 
in most business establishments, and par- 
ticipation. has been almost. universal. The 
underpaid Colombian armed forces have 
voted a day’s pay to the Chilean relief fund, 
and many employee groups throughout the 
country have followed the example of the 


military. 
CONTRIBUTIONS POUR IN 


Cash contributions have been pouring into 
the offices of the Red Cross, the newspapers, 


and a special bank account for Chilean relief 


ae ae been opened at the Banco de 
t 

In addition to their early contributions of 
emergency supplies, most Latin American 
countries are now preparing to send Chile ad- 
ditional supplies for relief and reconstruc- 
tion. 

CUBA SENDS CADETS 

Every country in South America has made 
clear its solidarity with Chile by sending 
rescue aircra t, personnel, or gifts to Santi- 
ago. : 

Peru supplied planes and medicines. 
Cuba sent aircraft and a detachment of 
cadets who were in Argentina to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of that country’s in- 
dependence when the disaster first struck in 
Chile. 

Even Bolivia and Paraguay, the hemi- 
sphere’s most backward nations, sent Air 
Force units to Chile as soon as news of the 
disaster had reached their capitals. 

The Latin American press has hailed the 
‘spontaneous response to Chile’s plight as 
“a historic event that may well foreshadow 
@ new era in hemisphere relations.” 

The contribution of the United States to 
Chilean airlift has been immense, and it has 
not gone unnoticed in Latin America. 

In Chile itself the people of Santiago have 
shown their appreciation for U.S. help by 
greeting U.S. airmen with the same effu- 
siveness they met in Berlin during the block- 
ade or in France and Italy after the libera- 
tion. . . 


In the eyes of Latin Americans a new link 
fm the chain of hemispheric cooperation has 
been forged in the rubble of Puerto Montt 
and Valdivia. 


Hon. Douglas H. Elliott 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr, SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
since Dove Eturorr and I were sworn 
into office together a short time ago, I 
have felt a special kinship and perhaps 
@ closer relationship with him than most 
of the other Congressmen. We usually 
sat together at the sessions, discussed 
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policies and procedures and were mu- 
tually concerned with many of the initial 
problems confronting a new Congress- 
man, With this background of sympa- 
thetic understanding, I felt close to Douvs 
Ex.ioTr since we shared the same emo- 
tional experiences at the beginning of 
our congressional careers. 

Consequently I was deeply moved and 
very saddened to learn of Dovuc’s sudden 
passing. His last 2 days in Congress we 
spent together discussing our thoughts 
and reactions to the legislation being 
proposed. It is difficult for me to believe 
that my friend will not be sitting next 
to me to confer further on our mutual 
opinions and reactions to the bills and 
amendments as they come to the floor 
for a vote. 

I found Dove Etuiott to be most con- 
scientious in his voting; most studious 
in his attention to House actions, and 
I sincerely believe that his potential in 
becoming an outstanding legislator was 
unlimited. He had a great future be- 
fore him in the Halls of Congress and 
from his initial actions it could be easily 
determined that he would have done 
exceptionally well for his constituents, 
his State, and the people of the United 
States. He had early gained the con- 
fidence and respect of his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to 
Dovue’s wife and family in this hour of 
shock and bereavement. 


Address on June 8, 1960, by Mr. Justice 
Clark, Associate Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States Before the 
65th Session of the FBI National Acad- 
emy, Department Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 8, the Honorable Tom C. Clark, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, addressed the 
graduating class of the FBI National 
Academy which graduated 59 members. 

This year celebrated the silver anni- 
versary of the academy. The 59 mem- 
bers of the 65th session of this school, 
which includes law enforcement officers 
from 33 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Dominion of Can- 
ada, increases the total number of Na- 
tional Academy graduates to 3,878. 

Established in 1935, the National 
Academy has brought together cooper- 
ating law enforcement officers to meet 
the need of present day law enforcement. 
Remarkable progress has been made. It 
is inconceivable that our Nation could 
now be without the system, and it proves 
the foresight of the Director of the FBI, 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, in inau- 
gurating the academy and the system 
of cooperation which it engenders. 


June 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cor 
that the very fine and able address of th 
Honorable Tom C. Clark, Associate Jy 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States, be printed in the Recorp: 
AppRESS ON JuNE 8, 1960, BY Mr. Justice 

CiLarK, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME Count | 

OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 65TH. 

SESSION OF THE FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY, . 

DEPARTMENTAL AUDITORIUM, WASHINGTON, 

Dc. ; 

Thank you, Mr. Director. 

Reverend Bartley, Senator Bridges, 
Assistant Attorney General, and my fello 
Dallasite, Brother King, you know, Mr. Di 
rector, this is not only a great pleasure b 
‘a distinct privilege to be here today 
harken to the beautiful strains of this digs 
tinguished Marine Band, to join in thig 
beautiful prayer that the Reverend 
gave us, to hear the message of Class Presis ~ 
dent King, to listen to the hard-hitting © 
speech of my distinguished friend of many’ 
years, Senator Brivcss, and to look into the 
eyes of these graduates of this great FBI 
National Academy and also to see the seq” 
of people, hundreds of them, gathered here 
today, many, many standing in the aisles so 
that they might partake of this ceremony, 
As for academy graduations, Senator, this: 
too is my second offense. 

This morning as I entered the auditorium 
and met the Director, I felt like an old grad § 
just coming back for a homecoming week- — 
end. You know, I used to meet often with — 
the classes. Sometimes it was in the gym; 
sometimes it was on the roof during pretty 
weather; and many times it was with Mr, © 


eal 


Meyers, who I am sure has led you in your § 
physical training work on many occasions, q # 


most excellent servant of the people there in 
the Department of Justice. While I was At. 
torney General, over 1,000 men graduated 
from this same FBI National Academy from” 
which you graduate today. For me, I bé« 
lieve, the fondest memory of these cere+ 
monies is the inspiring sight of each of the’ 
officers coming up here to this platform, one 
by one, and receiving his diploma—I under- 


stand today from the Assistant Attorney § 
Your diplomas are your insignia # 
that you are now members of that dis- § 


General. 


tinguished and select company of the FBI - 
National Academy. This is indeed an hour of 
great distinction for you. That is evidenced 
the more by the presence of all of these 
hundreds of people here today to witness 
your graduation. I am sure, too, that your 
communities, as they should be, are each ~ 
proud of your accomplishments. Today you § 
carry home with you a great tradition—the ~ 
tradition of loyalty, of justice, and of in« 
tegrity. I know that you will keep that faith, 
In fact, Mr. Director, seeing the graduates 


this morning convinces me, although I haye §— 


seen many classes, that this is perhaps the @ 
most intelligent class that I have had the ; 
privilege of meeting with. Now I know you © 
immediately wonder why I say that. Well, 
I say that because they have elected my fel- 
low Dallasite, Captain King, as their presi- 
dent. What more evidence do you wish? All 
Texas is proud of you, Captain King, and 


of the three other Texans who are here in § 


this class. Now, Mr. Director, there are & © 
total of 105 graduates—Senator, I dont §& 


want to make you feel bad—all actively en- 9 


gaged in the enforcement of the law in the © 


great State of Texas. Now I ask you, What & 


other State has 105? 

This is the silver anniversary of the 
founding of your Academy. Mnay of us can 
remember back in July 1935, when the first 
class assembled here. The Nation at that 


time was still in the grip of dangerous F 
hoodlum gangs which roamed the country, § 


virtually at will, robbing and kidnaping, and 


killing. John Dillinger, you may remember, § 
had gone to his death in a blazing gun battle q 


in Chicago just a year before that meeting. © 















attle 





1960 


first FBI National Academy class, FBI agents 
to an 

ee parks son, Fred, Alvin Kar- 

pis, the 


the time of the graduation of the 
end the infamous careers of 
and her 
leering criminal and gang 


leader, 


was still at large back there in 1935. 


Now these were dark, tension-filled days, 
when FBI agents literally lived in their 
automobiles with their guns in their hands 
gearching out these hoodlums. They faced 
danger straight in the eye, unhesitatingly 
jaid their lives right down on the line, and 


- held the banner of law enforcement high 


at a time when in some areas of Government 


| there was corruption. The rolicall of FBI 


agents and of the fearless and hardworking 


- Jocal officers back there during those days is 


indeed a tribute to the valor and the fear- 
less dedication of the profession of law 
enforcement. Now since those dark days 
American law enforcement has molded it- 


r self—and I hope the Director will not be 


abashed, as I speak only the truth when I 
gsay—it has molded itself in his image and 
fn the image of the FBI. Now I think his- 
tory can write its own verdict with refer- 
ence to what accomplishments have been 
made. Today, thanks to the efficiency, the 
dedication, and the integrity of police officers 
everywhere law enforcement, the profession, 
is @ respected one, and it deserves the ac- 
colades of all citizens everywhere. 

As we view this quarter of a century of 
progress, we can be proud of its past accom- 

ts, and we can be optimistic as to 
those of the future. But some ask why has 
law enforcement achieved such monumental 
progress in the short span of 25 years? The 
answer, J. think, lies in the cooperative tech- 
niques now used in combating the criminal, 
the scientific crime detection programs, the 
fingerprints, the officer training which, Sen- 
ator, I was happy to hear you put at the top 
of the list, and the purposeful determination 
of officers to see to it that law enforcement is 
done and done well. 

We hear today some talk about the estab- 
ishment of a National Police Agency—a 
single, all-inclusive law enforcement group, 
they say, to bring an end to all inefficiency, 
to all red tape, and to all conflicting juris- 
dictions. Well, frankly, I heard that same 
Bong way back before there was an FBI 
National Academy. In my humble judg- 
ment it is a mistake, and it is also con- 
trary to all of our concepts of the dual fed- 
eralism that we have created here in the 
United States. It likewise violates the phi- 
losophy upon which our law enforcement 
system is founded. Let me add, if I might, 
and I know that I tread on rather, you might 
say, slippery ground when a justice makes 
some little remark, particularly of advice or 
an innocent answer to a question; but I 
believe that the real answer to the crime 
problem as it faces us today is not so much 
the establishment of a National Police 
‘Agency or, for that matter, an overall com- 
mission, but I believe that it is the intelli- 
gent, the energetic, the enthusiastic support 
that communities and people should give to 
the present law enforcement agencies that we 
have here in the United States. Specifically, 
I point out, by providing the present officers 
of the law with the tools—the most efficient 
ones that are available—in order that they 
May get their job done. Now this includes 
not only better trained personnel, which I 
put at the top of the list, but also better 
equipment, more respect for officers of the 
law, firmer community support, and, I men- 


- tion it last—although in the list of necessi- 


ties it also should be at the top—more pay 
for law enforcement officers. I hope that no 
One will forget that last one—Government 
Officials, too, deserve a fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work. 

As one who has spent almost a lifetime 
tn law enforcement work, I know that in 
the final analysis good law enforcement rests 
On the attitudes, on the opinions, on the 


~men and women who enforce the law. 
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courage civic interest in it. They must teach 
respect, as I said, not only for law but for 
Every 
man, I believe, and every woman, yes, and 
every child in America should be brought 
to the realization that they cannot enjoy 
or maintain their rights, their dignity, their 
freedom, except for the loyal and devoted 
police officers who protect them in every 
community of our country. Yes, we have 
come a long way as I have said, but we have 
a long way yet to go. 

In fact, the little pamphlet, Mr. Director, 
that you issued only 2 days ago—I think 
the title of it was “Cooperation—The Back- 
bone of Effective Law Enforcement”—sym- 
bolizes, I believe, the challenge that I put 
to you today. It points out that the FBI 
has a vast’storehouse of information which, 
at this very minute while we sit here, is 
being put to work and is actually working 
throughout the Nation. Take, for example, 
the 155 million sets of fingerprints that are 
housed in the FBI’s Identification Division. 
They are truly soldiers of service. They iden- 
tify the guilty; they protect the innocent; 
and they render also many humanitarian 
services. Those black little ridges that you 
see on small pieces of cardboard, if you 
go over to the FBI and have the privilege 
of going through their Fingerprint Division, 
day after day are unmasking the man who 
travels under aliases; the criminal who puts 
on the false fronts; and the swindler, too, 
who has that phony smile that most of them 
have. What is encouraging to me is the 
number of law enforcement agencies—over 
13,000 in the United States today—which are 
utilizing the services of the Fingerprint Di- 
vision. I think that is evidence of its great 
contribution to law enforcement. Last year, 
in fact, almost 17,000 fugitive criminals—45 
every day—were identified by fingerprint 
searches in the FBI, and, since the system 
began, over 270,000 fugitives from justice 
have been identified through its facilities. 

Another of the FBI’s numerous accom- 
plishments, I think, is its scientific work. 
You, I am sure, were given an opportunity 
to study and appraise the latest techniques 
of the FBI's laboratory. Iam sure you know 
much more about it than Ido. But, I re- 
member back a quarter of a century ago, per- 
haps longer, because of my age, than most 
of you can recollect, that there were some 
who poked fun at the role of science in crime 
detection. What, they asked, does a piece of 
paint or a little hair, or maybe a blob of 
dirt, or a broken saucer or something like 
that have to do with a murder case? Well, 
science taught us differently. We now 
Know that it is a strong right arm of every 
law enforcement officer. Wherever he goes, 
he Knows that the laboratory at the FBI is 
working to perform scientific miracles that 
will make even this smallest little bit of 
evidence—this hair—tell its true story in the 
courtroom. During last year it made almost 
185,000 scientific examinations, an increase 
of some 12 percent, and its services—remem- 
ber this because this is so true of the service 
of the FBI—are free of charge to law en- 
forcement agencies anywhere in this Nation 
of ours. m 

Surely this is the real spirit of cooperative 
law enforcement when a local sheriff or chief 
of police or an officer like yourselves needs 
only invest in the cost of one of Uncle Sam’s 
airmail stamps, or if you don’t think it’s that 
important, a 4-center, and you will secure, 
without any additional cost, the complete 
scientific advice of this great organization. 
Your FBI National Academy, also, is a 
splendid example, as the Senator has pointed 
out, of the value of knowledge, experience, 
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our people. 
And now, my fellow officers, because I feel 
too that I am sort of a member—I hope you 


efficient police methods that are available. 
In this field, as the Senator says, the FBI 
has erected what, to my mind, is its most 
imposing and, I know, its most lasting monu- 
ment. Last year alone it conducted over 
2,500 police training schools—all at the re- 
quest of local officers like yourselves. It 
sponsored nationwide law-enforcement con- 
ferences. Its special agents—and I want to 
salute them, too, for they are the men who 
are really out on the frontline—gave thou- 
sands of lectures in local communities 
throughout this country on modern crime 
detection. The Academy has graduated over 
3,800 officers, and after graduation they have 
gone back home and now enjoy top rank in 
their profession. One out of every six—just 
imagine, 1 out of every 6 of the 3,800 
who are graduates here—are chiefs of police 
in their communities. Ninety-four are 
sheriffs of a county, and almost a fourth of 
the States have as their top public safety 
director a graduate of this seme Academy 
from which you become a graduate today. I 
say that this is a most impressive record. 

Now, my friends, Heaven’s first law is 
peace and order. The first one in the ad- 
ministration of justice is a continued ob- 
servance by police officers of all of those 
civilized, well-established, and fair rules of 
conduct that meet our standards of 
decency. 

Upon this first duty every man’s liberty 
not only depends, but the very strength of 
our country exists and rests. While there 
is always a time for law, especially now with 
crime on the rise as it is, still there is never 
a@ time in my book which warrants the sacri- 
fice of the inalienable constitutional rights 
of the individual. We have created courts 
to protect these rights. The courts, how- 
ever, you must remember, can proceed only 
on a case-by-case basis. Because of this, 
results on a case-by-case basis often appear 
obscure and are often most disheartening. 
Courts of course know that. They fully ap- 
preciate the difficulties that face you law 
enforcement officers. But courts, remember, 
cannot wear blinders. It is the bad case— 
the Senator mentioned a couple of them, 
and I agree with the principles stated in 
those cases—it’s the bad case on the facts 
that makes what we often call the bad law. 
But, I believe, bad cases teach that law en- 
forcement does not need to cut corners on 
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the law. The strict observance of the legal 
rules which the law lays down gets the best 
results, and that’s why the FBI is great to- 
day—it has at all times honored and pro- 
tected the rights of the individual. In 
carrying out this mandate of the law you too 


must see to it that every police establish- 


ment in the United States does likewise. 
And the most effective way to insure it is to 
require your officers to engage in what I call 
a continuous “in service” training. In that 
Way, you can carry home with you and there 
transmit the tradition of the FBI that you 
have learned so much about here in Wash- 
ington. Through in-service training you 
can, with the continued cooperation of the 
FBI, keep your officers advised not only on 
the requirements of the law, but also the 
most modern techniques of crime detection. 

And so today I salute each and every one 
of you graduates. And a special one for 
my old friend and fellow Dallasite, the 
captain, too. I know that when you return 
te your respective communities you will 
take with you the lessons that have been 
taught you here in this Academy. Through 
them may you not only increase the ef- 
ficiency of your organization, but likewise the 
security of every community in this great 
country of ours. And so I say: “Good morn- 
ing, officers, and may God bless you.” 


Dinosaur National Monument 
SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Tuesday, June 14, 1960 

The House in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6597), a bill to 
revise the boundaries of Dinosaur National 
Monument and provide an entrance road or 
roads thereto, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, my 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor], primarily is that the amend- 
ment, by striking out certain language, 
will remove from the bill a perfectly 
proper and workable provision which 
merely declares that the Secretary of the 
Interior must carry out well known con- 
stitutional requirements in the acquisi- 
tion of privately owned lands. 

I refer to that portion of article V of 
the Constitution which provides that pri- 
vate property shall not be taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensation. 

The language that would be stricken 
by the pending amendment reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That in the acquisition by pur- 
chase or exchange of any privately owned 
land within Dinosaur National Monument, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 


to make equitable and reasonable allowances, 
as determined by him, for the value of any 


grazing privileges appurtenant to such. pri- 
vately owned land. 


The committee’s report—Report No. 
1651—describes the meaning of this lan- 
guage as follows: 

The second proviso authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in fixing the price to 
be paid on acquisition by the Government of 
privately owned lands newly included with- 
in the boundaries, to include an allowance 


for added value arising from Federal land 
grazing privileges appurtenant thereto. This 
latter provision, the committee has been 
advised, is in accord with the standard ap- 
praisal practice in public land grazing areas 
which recognizes that buyers and sellers, in 
bargaining for the sale of base ranch prop- 
erties, take due account of the added produc- 
tivity and value arising from relationship to 
appurtenant Federal range. 


In opposition to this language, in his 
separate views in the committee’s re- 
port; the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
stated: 

The last proviso of section 3 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior in the case of pur- 
chase or exchange of privately owned lands 
within the monument, to make equitable 
and reasonable allowances for the value of 
any grazing privileges appurtenant to such 
privately*owned land. This discretion vested 
in the Secretary, in my opinion, goes too far. 


I must differ with my colleague from 
Pennsylvania on this point. The prac- 
tice set forth in the language merely con- 
forms to the standard real estate ap- 
praisal practice in public land grazing 
areas. ‘This practice is accepted by the 


“Lands Division of the Department of 


Justice. It is recognized in decisions of 
the Federal courts, and I cite as directly 
in point the case of United States v. Jara- 
millo. (C.C.A. 10, 1951, 190 F. 2d 300). 
This case dealt with the valuation of 
certain condemned privately owned base 
ranch lands in New Mexico to which 
were appurtenant certain national forest 
grazing lands administered by the Forest 
Service. The court held in part as 
follows: 

In the judicial determination of fair value 
as just compensation for the land taken, the 
highest and most profitable use for which it 
is reasonably adaptable may be considered, 
“not necessarily as the measure of value, but 
to the full extent that the prospect of de- 
mand for such use affects the market value 
while the property is privately held.” Olson 
v. United States (292 U.S. 246, 255, 54 S. Ct. 
704, 109, 78 L. Ed. 1236). See also Boom Co. 
v. Patterson (8 Otto 403, 98 U.S. 403, 408, 
25 L. Ed. 206); Mitchell v. United States (267 
US. 341, 344, 45 S. Ct. 293, 69 L. Ed. 644); 
McCandless v. United States (298 U.8 342, 
56 S. Ct. 764, 80 L. Ed. 1205); United States ex 
rel. T.V.A. v. Powelson (319 U.S. 266, 275, 63 
8. Ct. 1047, 87 L. Ed. 1390); (2 Lewis Eminent 
Domain, 3d ed., sec. 707, p. 1233). All rights, 
easements and privileges appurtenant there- 
to should be considered in estimating its 
fair value or compensation to be paid, taking 
into account also the possibility of their be- 
ing discontinued without resulting obliga- 
tion (2 Lewis Eminent Domain, 3d ed., sec. 
721, p. 1262). In determining the adaptabil- 
ity of the lands as a ranch, it was therefore 
proper to take into consideration the availa- 
bility and accessibility of the permit land as 
an appurtenant element of value for ranch- 
ing purposes, provided that consideration 
is also given to the possibility that the per- 
mits could be withdrawn or canceled by the 
Government at any time without constitu- 
tional obligation to pay compensation there- 
for. 


This case has not been overruled or 
superseded, and is reported by the Lands 
Division, Department of Justice, as being 
the rule in effect today. 

I trust, even though the pending 
amendment should be adopted, and the 
language is not later restored, that the 


Secretary nevertheless will have author-_ 
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ity to observe constitutional principles — 
in the valuation of properties, since in 
the condemnation of the land, should it 
be necessary, those principles certainly 
will be applied by the courts, 4 


Rebuttal of Minority Views on H.R. 12176 — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 t 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing hours of this Congress legisla- 


tion vital to the continued supply of © 
food and fiber to the American consum- ~ 


ing public will be considered. This leg- 4 j 


islation has been given careful study by 
the 33-man House Committee on Agri- 
culture and a report (No. 1642) has been 
issued covering the history of the legis- 


lation and the purpose of the bill, H.R. | 


12176. : 

Included in the report was the mi- 
nority view expressed by three members 
of the committee. 

An analysis of the minority views has 
been prepared. Because of the element 
of time, it might not be possible to get 
this analysis into the hands of all Mem- 
bers, so in order that such information 
may be made available, I wish to include 


this rebuttal report as a part of these | 


remarks: 
ResuTTAL oF Mrnorrry Views on H.R. 12176 


The minority report on H.R. 12176 cons § 


sists of 6 sections. There is substantial 
duplication of argument in many of these 
sections. This rebuttal will therefore, seek 
to deal with the major subject matter issues 
raised in the minority report, rather than @ 
section by section analysis. 


THE WAGNER-PEYSER ACT 


Section VI of the minority report. sets 
forth reasons why the minority favors. the 
Department of Labor’s action in issuing reg- 
ulations governing the employment of farm- 
workers under the asserted authority of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

The minority report misses the point, 
Whether the regulations are good, bad, or 
indifferent is irrelevant and immaterial. 

The important issue here is that it is the 
Congress, and only the Congress which 
should decide such a policy issue, that the 
Congréss has not at any time enacted any 
law intended to give the Department of 
Labor the authority they say they have, and 
that if the Congress should ever decide to 
give the Department of Labor such author- 
ity, it should be only as the result of proper 
legislative process involving affirmative and 
intentional enactment after proper hear- ~ 
ings,. committee consideration and debate 
in both Houses. 

Each and every Member of Congress should 
vigorously defend the prerogatives of Con- 
gress, whatever his ideas may be as to the 
type of legislation that ought to be enacted 
in any field. 

Proper legislative process is fundamental 
to our constitutional concepts, basic to the 
freedoms of our people, and a right of every 
citizen. 

Executive agencies should administer laws 
as the Congress actually intended when the 
laws were enacted, When they depart from 
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the issuance of regulations, it becomes the 
duty, right and responsibility of the Congress 
to clearly and unmistakable assert ite pre- 


rogatives. 
EFFECT OF MEXICAN PROGRAM ON DOMESTIC 
; FARM WAGES 


In section 1 of the minority report it is 
asserted that domestic farm workers “earned 
an average of $761 in 1968 for their agricul- 
tural labors.” This is a grossly misleading 
statistic. Hundreds of thousands of farm- 
workers are people who are not really in, or 

of the labor force. They may work a 
few weeks during seasonal harvest periods 
picking apples, cherries, berries, cotton, etc. 
In many cases. they are not employed or 
looking for employment or available for em- 
ployment during most of the year. In many 
other instances they are employed at other 
occupations during a major portion of the 

Thus, to say they only “earned an 
average of $761 in 1958, for their agricul- 
tural labors” is a meaningless assertion that 
proves nothing. 

In section 1 and throughout the minority 
report selectively culled statistics or un- 
founded argumentation is used to contend 
that farm wages are being seriously affected 
by the Mexican farm labor program. For ex- 
ample in section 1(a) it is said that wages 
for harvesting cotton in New Mexico have 
declined 10 percent; in section 1(b) it is said 
that farm wages in areas where Mexican 
workers are employed are “declining or re- 
maining the same” in most instances; in 
section 1(d) that “we must strongly reject 
the idea that driving farmworkers deeper 
into poverty is the solution * * *”; in sec- 
tion 6 that “the continuation of the Mexican 
program would literally increase the desti- 
tution * * *” of domestic farmworkers. 

What are the facts with respect to farm 
wages? No one contends that farm wages 
are high, but they are increasing and in- 
creasing in all areas. 

First, let us summarize the farm wage 
situation nationally. In table 1 of the May 
19 issue of the “Farm Cost Situation” pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, the 
index of farm wage rates is shown as follows: 
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Thus, in 1959 farm wage rates had in- 
creased 42 percent above 1947-49. The up- 
ward trend has continued in 1960, and as of 
April, farm wage rates were 51 percent higher 
than in 1947-49. 

The Department of Agriculture also re- 
ports quarterly in the periodical “Farm 
Labor Situation” the “composite rates per 
hour” earned by farmworkers for each State. 
These rates are substantially lower than real 
earnings because (1) they do not include 
perquisites (housing, meals, transportation, 
utilities, etc.) which are a substantial por- 
tion of the total wage paid farmworkers and 
(2) because they do not include earnings of 
piece rate workers, who ordinarily earn sub- 
stantially more than hourly workers. Hows 
ever, they are the best available, and are 
probably a fair measure of trends. 

Here is a comparison of the changes which 
have taken place in the 10-year period 1940 
to 1959. The average annual rates (simple 
average of quarterly reports) are shown be- 
low for the States in which the major por- 
tion of Mexican workers are employed: 
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this function and engage in writing laws by 

















California........c-.. ot $1. 160 30.1 
WR. cestedess ae + 950 36. 8 
878 38.7 

. 682 30.1 

856 35.2 

725 35.7 

839 35.1 

. 623 42. 5 

"824 36.1 

; 823 40.6 

42:3 


Notr.—Data does not include any valuation for per- 
quisites nor any estimates for pee workers, which 
are normally higher than hourly earnings, 

These are not fragmentary, selected statis- 
tics. They disclose the average factual sit- 
uation. They substantially understate the 
real wage for reasons stated above, but do 
illustrate the trend. They demonstrate that 
the assertion of the minority report, that 
farm wage rates are declining in areas using 
Mexican nationals is factually unfounded 
Farm wage rates are increasing in all areas 
and the rate of increase is of the same general 
magnitude in all areas. 


EFFECT OF MEXICAN PROGRAM ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF DOMESTIC FARMWORKERS 


Throughout the minority report there are 
numerous assertions that domestic farm- 
workers are taking their places. For ex- 
ample, in section 1, it is said that domestic 
farmworkers “were able to get an average of 
only 128 days of farmwork” and that the 
Mexican farm labor program “is a major fac- 
tor in creating the * * * great underemploy- 
ment of American farmworkers.” In section 
1(a) is an assertion that Mexican workers 
were brought into the United States “even 
though serious underemployment existed 
among domestic farmworkers.” 

These assertions evidence a major mis- 
interpretation of the farm labor situation. 
There may be underemployed domestic work- 
ers, but not at the time or place Mexican 
workers are employed. 

The important and significant thing to 
remember in connection with the farm labor 
problem is the seasonal variation. Thus, 
in 1959 the number of hired farmworkers in 
the United States was 918,000 in January, 
and 2,894,000 in September. (“Farm Labor 
Situation,” US.D.A.). There may be unem- 
ployed workers in the early months of the 
year, but they are or can be employed during 
summer and fall harvest seasons, during the 
period in which most Mexican workers are 
employed. 

The second major factor that needs to be 
recognized in this connection is the location 
of underemployed farmworkers. These are 
primarily in the Southern States. It is no 
answer to the farmer in California or Colo- 
rado to say there are underemployed farm- 
workers in Georgia or Alabama. 

Nor is it necessarily to be concluded that 
it would be wise to uproot Southern workers 
from their homes, to move them to Cali- 
fornia or Colorado for temporary work on 
seasonal crops, and by such means to create 
a@ larger group of migratory workers. 

Thus the minority assertion that Mexican 
workers are brought in despite underem- 
ployed farmworkers in the United States is 
@ grossly misleading assertion, 

THE USE OF MEXICAN WORKERS ON SKILLED JOBS 

The minority report says in section 1(c) 
that “braceros are increasingly used in year- 
round occupations, Approximately 20,000 of 
them are known as specials and work the en- 
tire year in this country. This represents 
20,000 jobs which should be filled by under- 
employed American workers.” 





A5317 


This is not a complete description of the 
special program, but in 2 event the argu- 
ment is irrelevant, since the special pro- 
gram has been terminated and is not likely to 
be resumed. . 

The minority report then goes on to say 
that “instead of working on only unskilled 
jobs, tens of thousands of braceros are em- 
ployed as tractor drivers, vegetable packers, 
truckdrivers, irrigators, and in other skilled 
Jobs.” 

In the first place there has never been 
any supposition that Mexican workers were 
to be employed only on unskilled jobs, nor 
any definition of what was a skilled worker. 

Be that as it may, Mexican workers are not 
employed as truckdrivers. If they are in 
ee instance, it is a ae al of the 
Their t in vegetable 
Pee ars = also be a violation of the pro- 
gram, except in those few instances in which 
produce is placed in a shipping container in 
the field as an incident to and part of the 
harvest operation. Mexican workers are 
on occasion employed as tractor drivers or ir- 
rigators, but there is nothing es 
skilled about either of these occupations, and 
these are often operations that are performed 
during the time of year in which there is a 
general shortage of domestic farmworkers 
in an area. 
THE CONSULTANTS’ REPORT 

The minority report points out that con- 
sultants appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
reached certain conclusions relative to 
amendment of the Mexican program. The 
minority would adopt these conclusions as 
theirs, 

We do not believe it is necessary to com- 
ment on these recommendations at this time, 
or that their consideration is t to 
consideration of H.R. 12176, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The Department of Labor has received the 
consultants’ report, and has so far made no 
recommendations for revisions based on this 
report, or on other recommendations it has 
received. 

The Department in its testimony said it 
would be prepared to submit recommenda~ 
tions next year with respect to revisions of 
Public Law 78. 

The proposals of the Department, the con- 
sultants’ recommendations, and proposed re- 
visions from other sources, need to be care- 
fully considered by both the House and Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committees. 

A full term of the Congress will be needed 
for such consideration. In the meantime, 
the enactment of H.R. 12176 is essential to 
avoid disruption of the administration of the 
program, and so that farmers will be in- 
formed concerning the labor outlook in mak- 
ing their plans, this winter and next spring, 
for their 1961 farming operations. 


THE FAMILY FARM ARGUMENT 


The minority report seeks to establish that 
@ small percentage of all farmers employ 
most farm workers, that the operators of 
family farms are competing with cheap la- 
bor or corporation farms, and that the term- 
ination of the Mexican program would there- 
fore be of advantage to the family farm. 

This gives a wholly erroneous picture. 
Whether or not a farmer employs large num- 
bers of seasonal workers is not determined 
very much by the size of his operations. It 
is determined by the crops he produces. In 
general, farmers who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of grains, of forage, livestock, poul- 
try, and most field crops do not hire many 
workers, and where they do employ a worker 
or two, it is usually permanent hired men 
or members of the operator’s family. But a 
producer of fruits, vegetables, berries, cotton, 
or sugar beets, small or large, has a substan- 
tial labor bill. These are the commodities 
with the large requirements for seasonal 
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is that the large farmer has probably 

a a tial investment in mechan- 

his operations and by such means has 

reduced his labor input per unit of produc- 


It is of vital importance that national 
policy be based on correct factual under- 
standing in this connection. A tight farm 
labor situation created by termination of the 
Mexican worker program, or by arbitrary re- 
duction in the number admitted, would dis- 
astrously affect the interest of small and 

Large farmers 
would be hurt too, but not as disastrously. 
New and revolutionary labor saving equip- 
ment is being adopted by farmers at a rapid 
rate. In most instances the major delaying 
factor is the cost of such equipment, $17,000 
to $19,000 for a modern 2-row cotton har- 
vester, even more for some of the newest 
vegetable harvesting machines. 

The small operator cannot afford to buy 
this equipment, and even if he could afford 
to buy it, the costs must be spread over many 
units of production to warrant its economic 


use. 

This is such a vital point that it needs to 
be repeated. For.crops with a high seasonal 
labor requirement, as farm wage rates rise, 
the large farm can usually reduce its labor 
input per unit of production more rapidly 
than the small or medium sized farm. 

If the increase in wage rates is moderate 
and gradual, as during the past 10 years, 
the small and medium sized farmer may be 
able to adjust to new conditions and costs. 
One of the important adjustments that 
comes about in time is the development of 
custom operators using the more expensive 
type of equipment. But it is important to 
avoid drastic and rapid change, if the inter- 
ests of the family farm are to be safeguarded, 

We have gone into this matter at some 
length because the argument of the minor- 
ity report in this respect has been advanced 
many times, and at first glance appears logi- 
eal enough. Yet upon closer examination it 
is clearly erroneous. 

There is one point in the minority report 
that is minor, yet so misleading that it 
should be commented on. The minority re- 
port says that tomato production in bracero 
dominated States was more than 40 percent 
above the 1949-55 average, while tomato pro- 
duction in other areas was declining. 

The State producing most of the tomatoes 
tn the bracero dominated area is California. 
But California farmers pay the second high- 
est farm wage rates of any State. The rea- 
son for the major increase in canning tomato 
production in California has nothing to do 
with farm wage rates. The reason is that 
tremendous improvements have been made in 
methods of producing tomatoes in California, 
which have tripled yields in a decade or so 
and produced a uniform high quality tomato 
well. adapted to canning purposes. 

The following wire has been received from 
the manager of the San Joaquin Farm Pro- 
duction Association, in the center of the 
tomato producing area in California, “Work- 
ee 1.14 per hour picking tomatoes 

IRRELEVANCIES 

Section 1 of the minority report deplores 
the fact that farmworkers are not covered 
by _ legislation relating to minimum 
wages hours, collective bargaining and 
unemployment insurance. 

These are all issues on which much could 
be said on both sides. Congress can choose 


to enact legislation on such matters when 
and if it chooses to do so. This is irrelevant 
to consideration of H.R. 12176. 

In section IV(c) the minority report sets 
up a straw man and then proceeds to knock 
it down. In this section the minority dis- 
cusses whether or not domestic. farm workers 
are reliable, and reaches the conclusion they 
are. This is argumentative, and in any event 
has no relevancy to the issue and is no part 
of the majority consideration. 

Again in section VI(b) the minority report 
stigmatizes some of the testimony presented 
to the committee. This was not a unani- 
mous reaction, but in any event is irrelevant 
and no part of the majority consideration. 

CONCLUSION 

There is little merit to the minority report. 
It should have no influence on the action 
taken by the Congress on H.R. 12176. 


Wilkes-Barre Welcomes AHEPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end some 1,200 Americans of Greek ex- 
traction from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, members of the American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Asso- 
ciation, known more familiarly as 
AHEPA, held their 28th annual sessions 
in the city of Wilkes-Barre. As further 
recognition of this large event, I include 
an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader of Saturday, June 18, 1960, 
which comments upon the meaning of 
AHEPA and that organization’s objec- 
tives: 

Wetcome TO AHEPA 

Back in 1935, Wilkes-Barre was host to 300 
delegates and visitors to the district 4 con- 
vention of the American Hellenic Education- 
al Progressive Association, more familiar to 
the public as AHEPA. Today, some 1,200 
Americans of Greek extraction from Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia descended on the 
city for the organization’s 28th annual ses- 
sions which will continue through Tues- 
day. The P in AHEPA obviously is not with- 
out meaning on the basis of its growth and 
achievements during the interyening quar- 
ter century. 

AHEPA over the weekend will be in friend- 
ly surroundings. A district session also was 
held here in 1950 and innumerable meetings 
have been held in this area by subordinate 
bodies. 

AHEPA stresses the fact that it is an Amer- 
fean organization, composed of citizens of 
Hellenic ancestry and dedicated to charity, 
education, benevolence, religion, and liberty, 
be it civil, religious or intellectual. It 
stresses obedience to law and loyalty to the 
American way of life. Discussion of creeds, 
politics, and other topics, likely to incite 
personal animosities, is banned at meetings. 
It is against the principles of the organiza- 
tion for any chapter to exercise pressure on 
behalf of legislation. Individual Judgment 
is encouraged in accordance with the dictates 
of conscience. 

Naturally, the organization has, among its 
principal objectives, a fusion of American 
and Helienic cultures. Members are urged 
to take an active part in community affairs, 
keeping in mind the exhortation of Pericles 
to the youth of Athens to “strive to leave 


June 2 


our city not only as good but even bettas . 

than we found it.” <n 
Tt is a privilege to welcome to Wilkes-B 

again visitors with these high ideals. 


The Most Dramatic Convention Speech 4 


of Them All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under — 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- © 


cluding a feature article written by Boyce 
House, a valued personal friend of mine 
and an extremely gifted writer, which 
deals with the celebrated speech by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan at the 1896 Demo< 
cratic convention. 

Since this year is the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of the Great Commoner, and 
since we are looking toward the ap- 


proach of the national conventions, I A : 


thought this extremely well-written ac- 


count of that historic event would be of =} 


timely interest: 
THe Most Dramatic CONVENTION SPEECH OF 
THEM ALL 
(By Boyce House) 

How a 36-year-old lawyer-editor stam- 
peded a national political convention with a 
speech and became the youngest man ever 
nominated for President is the greatest Cin- 
derella story in all the annals of American 
politics, 

It was 1896. A panic gripped the land, 
The farmers, especially of the West and 
South, in desperate straits, felt that if there 
were more money, conditions would. improve, 
Silver had been demonetized years before 
and many came to believe that the country’s 
economic salvation depended on its resto- 
ration; so “free silver” became the cry—*“thé 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1.” Many opposed this bit- 
terly and feeling grew intense. 

Congressman Richard P. “Dick” Bland of 
Missouri had been the leading dvocate of 
the white metal. Others in the ‘race for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency 
included former Gov. Horace Bries of Iowa, 
Gov. Claude Matthews of Indiana, Senator 
J. C. S. Blackburn of Kentycky, Robert E 
Pattison of Pennsylvania, John R. McLean 
of Ohio and former Gov. Sylvester Pennoyer 
of Oregon, 

There was still another, William Jennings 
Bryan, who considered himself a candidate 


but this idea was shared by almost no one 


except faithful friends from his home State 
of Nebraska. He had been elected to Con- 
gress in 1890, re-elected in 1892 and was his 
party’s candidate for U.S. Senator in 1894 
but the Republicans won the legislature 
(Senators were elected by the legislature in 
those days). During his first term in Con- 
gress, Bryan made a masterly speech on the 
tariff. Then he became interested in the 
silver question and, during his second term, 
he made a brilliant address on silver. 


Besides his acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of his party in Congress, Bryan had; 
through a series of speeches in the South 
and West, come to know free-silver leaders 


in those sections. He participated in a con- 


ference in Memphis to the silver 
forces of the country; he sent out a draft of 
a@ free-silver plank for the national platform 
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and, as editor of the Omaha World-Herald, 
ne mailed copies of his editorials to editors 
and many other influential men. In addi- 
tion, he carried on a heavy correspondence. 

knew personally more delegates to the 
convention than any other man. 

Yet he was not regarded as a contender. 
When Bryan told Champ Clark that he held 
some hope of being the choice of the con- 
yention, the Missouri Congressman was 
amazed. But Bryan was sufficiently opti- 
mistic that he persuaded his wife to attend. 
He brought along $100 to defray his expenses 
while in Chicago. The Palmer House was 
full and so they registered at a small hotel 
close by. 

He arrived several days ahead of time in 
order to help plan the strategy of the silver 
forces; and, before the convention opened, 
he went to a Nebraska town to debate the 
money question. There was a passage which 
he had used a time or two before and then 
had, as he himself later said, “laid it away 
for a proper occasion,” and, in this debate, 
he gave the passage a final tryout. 

Bryan had been named a delegate and his 
Nebraska friends were confident that if the 
“boy orator of the Platte” could be heard, 
he would make a great impression. He him- 
self, however, states in his memoirs, “While 
I had, before the convention met, regarded 
my nomination as a possibility, I had relied 
upon what I called the logic of the situation 
rather than upon the influence of a speech.”’ 

There was a serious obstacle to his ad- 
dressing the convention. The “gold crowd” 
had sent a contesting delegation from 
Nebraska. Bryan had hoped to be tempo- 
rary chairman of the convention and make 
the keynote address but he had not been 
seated as a delegate when the convention 
began. In fact, it was not until 2 days lat, 
that he won his fight before the credential 
committee. Then he hoped to be named 
permanent chairman of the convention since 
this would give him the privilege of a speech; 
but, by that time, he was receiving some 
slight mention as an aspirant for the presi- 
dential nomination and so friends of other 
candidates objected that it would be unfair 
to make him the permanent chairman. An- 
other was chosen for the honor. It appeared, 
therefore, that Bryan was not to bave an 
opportunity to speak. 

And then an unlooked-for development 
occurred. Senator James K. Jones of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
asked Bryan to take charge of the debate for 
the silver forces. Afterward, Jones said he 
made this request because Bryan, alone 
among the silver leaders, had not addressed 
the convention; the others had been called 
on while the delegates were marking time— 
waiting for committee reports—which was 
during the period that Bryan had been wag- 
ing his fight for a seat before the credentials 
committee and, afterward, had been serving 
as a member of the committee drawing up 
the platform. 

The only speakers for silver in the debate 
were to be Senator Ben “Pitchfork” Tillman 
of South Carolina, and Bryan. Tillman 
wished to close and, of the hour and a 
quarter allotted to each side, he desired 50 
minutes. Senator David B. Hill of New York, 
in charge of the debate for the gold side, 
objected to a closing speech of such length, 
60 Tillman agreed to open. Bryan, therefore, 
would get to make the final speech of the 
debate. Thus had fate, after tantalizing 
delay, fitted the pieces, one by one, into place. 

Another stroke of fortune for Bryan came 
when the convention adjourned until the 
next day, which gave him time to plan his 
address. He put into the proper place his 
definition! of a businessman and, for the 
Close, he chose the passage which he had laid 
&way for a proper occasion. 

Besides being a delegate and a candidate, 

an was covering the convention for the 


| Omaha World-Herald, of which he was editor, 


at a salary of $30 a week, Picture him then 
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of the day’s events when a delegation of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen entered. They came 
to urge him to support, for the nomination, 
Senator Teller, of Colorado, a Republican 
who had bolted the GOP convention on the 
silver issue. The young man listened cour- 
teously, then said that he did not think 
Teller could be nominated. : 

“Then who do you think can be?” one 
asked. 

In a mild tone, Bryan replied, “I think I 
have as good a chance as anyone.” 

Amazed, the visitors looked at him as 
though they had not heard aright. One 
managed the politeness to inquire on what 
he based his hope. Bryan answered, “I have 
my own State’s delegation and, on the second 
ballot, “I expect to have half the votes of 
Indian territory.” There was an interrup- 
tion and he did not finish; though, truth to 
tell, he had very little more on which to 
base his prediction. 

Back on the sidewalk, the distinguished 
men looked from one to another and then 
burst into laughter at thought of a man who 
hoped to be nominated because he had the 
small delegation of his own State—and 
half of Indian territory on the second ballot. 

Eighteen thousand packed the coliseum for 
the debate on the platform. Bryan had his 
customary feeling before a speech of unusual 
importance: weakness at the pit of the 
stomach and a desire to lie down. This of 
course was not possible so he busied himself 
with a sandwich and a cup of coffee as he 
waited for the debate to get under way. 

The silver men constituted two-thirds of 
the delegates and they were confident that 
Tillman, a forceful speaker, would rise to the 
occasion. Imagine then how great was their 
disappointment when, picturing the struggle 
as a sectional fight, he was actually hissed, 
whereupon he became angry. After Tillman 
had finished, Senator Jones went to the plat- 
form and rebuked him by stating, “I protest 
the charge that this is sectional.” 

Hill then spoke but he could scarely be 
heard beyond the small area occupied by the 
delegates, He was followed by Senator 
William F. Vilas of Wisconsin. Former 
Governor Russell of Massachusetts, who was 
to close for that side, complained to Hill that 
Vilas was taking his (Russell’s) time. Bryan, 
sitting across the asile, heard the complaint 
and offered to extend the time 10 minutes 
if @ like extension was granted him. Hill 
and Russell agreed—another fortunate cir- 
cumstance for Bryan as he needed that much 
more time for the speech he had planned. 

Among those who beheld the unfolding 
drama was a young n of North 
Carolina who was destined to become one of 
the South's outstanding editors, Secretary of 
the Navy in World War I and ambassador to 
Mexico. Josephus Daniels (in his “Editor in 
Politics,” University of North Carolina Press, 
quoted by permission) said that Russell’s 
speech “was classic; his every sentence was 
chiseled and he spoke with a sincerity and 
earnestness that captivated those who 
heard him.” But the thousands in the gal- 
leries had to strain their ears to catch his 
words; and this had been the case also when 
Vilas was on the platform. Hill, as has 
already been noted, could not be heard by 
the galleries at all. (This was, of course, 
long before public address systems.) 

An Atlanta newspaperman, Clark Howell, 
scribbled on the back of an envelope. “This 
is a great opportunity” and handed it to 
Bryan, who wrote underneath, “You will not 
be disappointed” and handed the envelope 
back. 

As the able addresses of the gold advocates 
were given, the convention majority sat in 
sullen and ever- frustration. The 
New York World correspondent had depicted 
the situation perfectly when, the day before, 
he wrote, “The silverites have neither ma- 
chine nor boss; the opportunity is here; the 


in the armor of a righteous cause, is stronger 
than all the hosts of error. I come to 
to you in a cause as holy as the 
liberty—the cause of h a 

Bryan (says Daniels) “did not 
raise his voice at all. He seemed 
speaking with less effort than anyone 
had preceded him. His voice was 
great gatherings.” Not only was it 
strument of volume, of carrying power, 
there were resonance, flexibility and 
like melody, perhaps the most superb 
that American oratory has ever known. 
Truly, the orator of silver’s cause was silver- 
tongued. 

His nervousness had left him and he felt 
as composed as if he were speaking to “a 
small audience on an unimportant occasion.” 
The silver delegates 
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In the preconvention Bryan 
said, the silver Democrats,.with a zeal rival- 
ing that of the Crusaders who followed Peter 


discuss, not to debate, but to enter up 
the judgment already rendered by the plain 
people of this country.” These militant 
words were what the majority had been 
waiting for and there was terrific cheering. 
Daniels records, “Bryan had not been speak- 
ing 5 minutes before he held the conven- 
tion rapt. I had never dreamed that a 
mortal man could so grip and fill with en- 
thusiasm thousands of men.” The audience 
seemed to rise and sit down as one man, ris- 
ing and shouting at the close of a sentence; 
then, as another sentence began, the audi- 
torium was as still as a church. 

Bryan proclaimed, “There are two ideas 
of government. There are those who believe 
that, if you will only legislate to make the 
well-to-do prosperous, their prosperity will 
leak through to those below. The Demo- 
cratic idea, however, has been that if you 
legislate to make the masses prosperous, 
their prosperity will find its way up through 
every class which rests. upon them. 

“You come to us and tell us that the 
great cities are in favor of the gold stand- 
ard; we reply that the great cities rest upon 
our broad and fertile prairies. Burn down 
your cities and leave our farms, and your 
cities will spring up again as if by magic; 
but destroy our farms, and the grass will 
grow in the streets of every city in the coun- 
try.” 

His closing words were, “Having behind 
us the producing masses of this Nation and 
the world, supported by the commercial in- 
terests, the laboring interests and the toilers 
everywhere, we will answer their demand for 
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prevent adjournment.” 
their desire to nominate me will not 


the campaign?” The platform was adopted, 
then the convention adjourned until the 
mext day. Bryan was nominated. 

And, after paying his hotel bill and other 
expenses, he had $40 left of his original 
$190. 

The famed editor of Emporia, Kans., Wil- 
lam Allen White, a stanch Republican, he 
recorded that the speech “fired the hearts of 
that convention and, tingling over the tele- 
graph wires of the land, enthralled the Na- 


no single speech tn American history, by 
any man in any case—not even by Webster, 
by Clay or by Calhoun in the Senate in their 
noblest moments, tuned into the will of 
Americans so much moving emotion as that 
Bryan speech in the Democratic national 
convention of 1896." To the present-day 
reader who wonders how a speech on & 
money question could have been so stirring 
and so tremendous, these words of Daniels 
may be illuminating: 

“The truth is, free silver was the expres- 
sion of the hope for legislation of a people 
who had been through the panic and hard 
times and were seeking to strike at Govern- 
ment by privilege. * * * It was a conflict, 
rather, of man versus money. * * * They 
believed that Bryan was a young David with 
his sling, who had come to slay the giants 
that oppressed the people.” 

As to the campaign itself, Bryan waged, 
almost singehanded, the most spectacular 
fight in the Nation’s annals. He traveled 
18,000 miles by train and made over 5600 
speeches to over 5 million persons. No man 
in the history of the worid had ever before 
gpoken to so many in the same space of time. 
And he polled the largest vote a Democrat 
had ever received until then—but William 
McKinley was elected. 

Twice more, Bryan was his party’s nom- 
inee and, in 1912, he played a major p< vt in 
bringing about the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson. No other man was ever the fore- 
most figure in the affairs of a major party 
as long as William Jennings Bryan, the 
darkest of dark horses who captured the 
Presidential nomination with the magic of a 
speech which, occasion and purpose con- 
sidered, was probably the greatest master- 
piece since Mark Anthony spoke over the 
corpse of Caesar. 


Address by Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I am very pleased 


to include a splendid address made here 

in Washington a few weeks ago by our 

distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable JosepH W. Martin, 

Jr., before the annual meeting of the 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, 

The address follows in full: 

Remarxs or Hon. JosEPH W. Martin, Jr. OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, AT THE OPENING SESSION 
or THE 47TH NaTIONAL CONVENTION, Na- 
TIONAL Rivers aND Harsors CONGRESS, ON 
‘THURSDAY, May 26,1960, at THE MaYFLOWER 
Horet, WasHInGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, once again it is my happy 
privilege to extend a greeting to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

This is the 47th annual meeting of the 
congress. During 36 of those years, I have 
been a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and partially because my Own district 
has been so concerned with the development 
of our water resources, I have had far more 
than a casual interest in the work and the 
objectives of the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress and I have been pleased to be asso- 
ciated with you as a vice president. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that most 
of the progress that has been made in recent 
decades in the development of America’s 
water resources has been due to the sense of 
urgency which has been stimulated by the 
activity of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

The success the congress has had in en- 
couraging and promoting the effective use 
of water and waterways is due in no small 
measure to the excellent leadership of such 
dedicated public servants as our chairman 
and my good friend, Con OVERTON 
Brooxs. Throughout his career he has been 
an outstanding exponent of the development 
of our water resources and his tireless work 
in behalf of the programs of this organiza- 
tion has made an exceptional contribution 
to the attainment of our objectives. He has 
earned the sincere gratitude of all who 
realize what the full use of water resources 
means to the progress and prosperity of 
America. 

Organized over a half century ago, this 
congress has given invaluable assistance to 
regional, State and local governments in 
the conservation, development and control 
of the Nation’s precious water supplies. It 
has always been nonpartisan in character 
and has never waivered from its singleness 
of purpose which is the sound and swift 
development of our water resources. 

On the membership rolls of the organiza- 
tion are Governors, mayors, State legislators, 
water experts from industry, and I am proud 
to say—many of our colleagues in the House 
and Senate. : 

It is not mere coincidence that the period 
of greatest development of our water uses 
covers the life span of this congress. 

It has been the principal promoter of an 
ever increasing degree of Federal participa- 
tion in mieeting State and local needs, not- 
ably in the fields of flood control, navigation, 
irrigation and conservation, 

Because the organization has no ax to 
grind except the progress of the national 
welfare as related to the use of water, it has 
historically had an influential voice in the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Government. Its close relationships with 
committees of Congress, with the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
some 40 other Federal agencies dealing with 
water problems have resulted in great bene- 
fits to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Improvements to rivers, harbors, inland 
waterways, and the Great Lakes system un- 
der the Federal navigation program have 
now resulted in an all-time high tonnage of 
more than 1 billion tons of waterborne com- 
merce a year. 

Under the Federal flood control program 
begun in 1936, 343 projects costing $933 mil- 
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lion have been completed and 96 others ca 
ing $3.2 billion are under construction. 

A problem closely associated with the 
tivities of the Congress—the abatement. 
water pollution—is deserving of our 
getic advocacy. ‘dl 

Because it has such serious implicatic 
for the health of our people, pollution 
our streams and rivers is becoming an in 
creasingly grave national problem. “a 

I firmly believe this menace should 
attacked on a broad national front, Itc 
not be lightly dismissed as wholly a loca 
responsibility. If we do, the desired 
provements will never be made. 4 

The plain facts are that in local com 
munities where the pollution problem 
most acute, the local governments sim 
cannot raise the necessary funds to e 
nate the sources of infection without 
eral assistance. They are already carrying s 
heavy tax burden. Rivers recognize 
State boundary lines and neither do th 
germs of pollution which too many of ouz 
rivers are carrying to the detriment of mang 
communities, : 

From personal experience, I know of 
eral communities in my own district whic] 
will be unable to cope with their pollution? 
problems without Federal] aid, and there 
several hundred cities and towns in a simail 
condition. 5 

Nature has endowed our land with 
abundance of water, but it is obviously @ 
relatively fixed supply. An increasing popu. 
lation and expanding industry are drawing 
more heavily each year on the availabig 
sources. More water is being consumed and 
more wastes are being discharged into our 
streams. These wastes cause the pollution: 
which imperils our domestic water suppli 
industrial uses, agriculture, fish, shellf 
and wildlife and recreational facilities. 

When it is realized that two-thirds of our 
People get their water from sure) 
face water supplies into which disease-c: 
ing bacteria and toxic substances are bein 
discharged, the menace in such a conditiog) 
to the health of the Nation becomes real. © 

The cure for this serious situation must be 
the construction of waste treatment and! 
sewage disposal facilities wherever the prok 
lem prevails. I ask you if this is not a 
problem for our Federal Government to a 

Recognizing the fact that additional Fed« 
eral aid was needed to assist and stimulate: 
local communities to clean up their water! 
supplies, Congress this year passed a law 
increasing the existing authorizations by? 
$40 million a year. This seemed to be 
relatively small price to pay for safeguardin 
and improving the health of our people) 
through supplies of clean water, especially 
when American taxpayers are spending subs! 
stantial sums abroad in Asia and Africa; 
through mutual assistance funds, for 
very same purposes. 

The legislation was vetoed and the veto! 
was sustained. “ 

This has not, however, eliminated the! 
problem. Pollution will be a continuing 
and increasing difficulty. It will not go awa 
by itself. ‘ 

I hope the Congress will continue thé 
battle and employ the weight of its great 
influence in attacking this grave problem! 
again at the next session of Congress. 4 

The improvement of our waterways for 
shipping has resulted in enormous economié: 
benefits to the Nation. We have seen counte™ 
less instances as proof of this, Personally F 
am most familiar with one project ag 
which I have been closely associated throughs 
out my congressional life. That has be 
the development of the harbor at Fall Riv 
Mass., a project which the Rivers and Har 
bors Congress endorsed. The development ¢ 
this harbor has made possible the accommod-# 
dation of ships of greater tonnage, bring 
lower transportation costs to the industi 
in the area and encouraging new ind 
to locate there. 
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_ From my summer home on Cape Cod, I 
' ean look out from my. front porch to the 
' approach to the Cape Cod Canal. Every day 
' can be seen huge vessels using the canal and 
materially cutting down sailing distance by 
| avoiding the longer and sometimes hazardous 
| yoyage around Provincetown. 
> On a visit to Germany several years ago, I 
gat in a hotel on the banks of the Rhine and 
"marveled at the constant flow of commerce 
| which takes advantage of this fine waterway. 
'What the Germans have done with the 
» Rhine, we can do with the development of 
| our own waterways. Without the Rhine, in- 
| dustrial Germany could not have achieved 
its great growth, 

Unfortunately, expansion of the rails is not 
| likely in the future. Railroads are essential 

and we must not let them decay. But we 
' most supplement their transportation efforts 
' through progress in theexpansion of our 
' waterway system. 

History has borne out the economic value 
| of our waterway projects. They will con- 
_ tinue to contribute many ddvantages to a 
| growing country. They will play a major role 
' in the economic destiny of our country. We 
| must do our full share in the greater and 
' more prosperous America that lies ahead. 


| Social Security Program Discussed in 
20th Annual Report of Board of 
Trustees—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
| give the Members as complete a picture 
_ a8 possible of the social security program 
before we are called upon to vote to fur- 
ther increase benefits and extend cover- 
age, I would like to call your attention to 
the 20th Annual Report of the Board of 
_ Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and 
| Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund, 
| House Document No. 352 of this Con- 
' gress. For special emphasis, I ask you 

to read the following discussion of the 
actuarial status of the trust funds, as it 
appears in the report. 

ACTUARIAL STATUS OF THE TrusT FUNDS 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
Fance benefit payments will increase for 
» Many years—not only in dollars but also 

as a percentage of taxable payroll. Long- 
"Tange estimates are needed to show how 
much the cost is likely to increase and to 
indicate whether the scheduled tax rates 
; are adequate. This section presents cost 
‘estimates that are revisions of those in’ the 
Previous report. Revision was made to re- 
-flect recent: operating experience, especially 
sin regard to the relatively new disability in- 
‘surance program, and to use the 1959 earn- 
ings level (instead of 1956). 

' The cost of benefits to aged persons, which 
rconstitut® almost 90 percent of ‘the total 
pcost, will rise for serveral reasons. The 
“United States population cannot continue 
sto increase indefinitely; births cannot con- 
‘tinue indefinitely to exceed deaths. When 
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lation is made up of the survivors from 
past periods when death rates were much 


higher than they are now; thus, in the fu-- 


ture, relatively more persons will attain age 
65 and older ages. 

The cost of the program is thus closely 
related to the ratio of the population aged 
65 and over (potential beneficiaries) to the 
population aged 20-64 (potential contribu- 
tors). At present this ratio is 16.7 percent. 
In a stationary population with present 
death rates it would be 24.9 percent, but 
such a situation would be very unlikely to 
occur for many decades. It is expected that 
this ratio will eventually become even 
greater because of further decreases in mor- 
tality. . - 

Another reason for the increasing cost is 
that the proportion of the aged population 
receiving benefits will increase. Many of 
the present persons aged 65 and over were 
not in covered employment long enough 
to obtain benefits, or, in the case of widows, 
their husbands were not sufficiently long in 
covered employment. Although the system 
began in 1937, many jobs were not covered 
until 1951 or 1955. It is estimated that the 
proportion of the aged population eligible 
for some type of benefit under the system 
will increase from the present level-of about 
73 percent to between 92 and 97 percent by 
the end of the century. 

Because the actual cost could reasonably 
vary over a wide range, three complete sets 
of estimates are made—low cost, intermedi- 
ate cost, and high cost. The cost estimates 
are based on high employment and 1959- 
level earnings assumptions. Each provides 
estimates of such items as taxable and 
creditable payroll, contributions, benefici- 
aries, benefit payments, and administrative 
expenses for every future year. The data are 
presented here for selected future years. All 
figures are assumed to remain constant after 
2050. 

It is considered likely, although by no 
means certain, that actual costs as a per- 
centage of payroll will lie between the low- 
cost and high-cost figures. The intermedi- 
ate-cost estimates of beneficiaries, benefit 
payments, and payrolls are taken halfway 
between the low-cost and high-cost figures. 
The intermediate percentage-of-payroll fig- 
ures are obtained by dividing total benefit 
payments by taxable payroll, each on the 
intermediate basis, and are therefore not 
exactly equal to the average of low-cost and 
high-cost percentages. 

Table 20 shows benefit payment costs for 
selected years and the level-premium cost, 
all expressed as percentages of payroll, under 
each of the three estimates. The level- 
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premium cost is that constant combined em- 
ployer-employee tax rate that, together with 
a tax on the self-employed at 75 percent of 
such combined rate, would exactly pay for 
all future benefits and administrative ex- 
penses, after making allowance for the effect 
of the existing. trust fund and for future 
interest earnings. All percent-of-payroll. 
figures are adjusted so that. they represent 
the tax rate that employees and employérs 
combined, and the self-employed at three- 
quarters of the combined rate, would have to 
pay in any given year to meet exactly the 
benefit disbursements in that year. Tables 
21 and 22 show, for each set of estimates, 
the contributions, benefit payments, ad- 
ministrative expenses, amount paid to or re- 
ceived from the railroad retirement system, 
and the balance in the trust funds for se- 
lected years. 


TABLE 20.—Estimated costs of old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system as 
percent of payroll, high employment and 
1959 level earnings assumptions, 1970- 


2050 
{In percent] 


Low-cost | High-cost | Interme< 
diate-cost 


Calendar year estimate 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits 
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1 Taking into account the lower contribution rate for 
the self-employed, as compared with the combined em- 
ployer-employee rate. 

2 Based on the average of the dollar costs under the low- 
cost and high-cost estimates. 

3 Level-premium contribution at 3-percent 
interest rate, for benefits after 1959 taking into account 
interest on the trust fund on Dec. 31, 1959, future ad- 
ministrative expenses, the railroad retirement financial 
interchange provisions, and the lower contribution rates 
payable by the self-employed. 


TABLE 21,—Estimated progress of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, high employment 
and 1959 level earnings assumptions, 3 percent interest basis * 


[In millions] 


Contribu- 


Calendar year tions 


Benefit 
payments 


” 
_ 


Interest 
on fund 


Fund at 
end of 
year * 


Financial 
inter- 
change # 


Adminis- 
trative ex- 
penses 3 


Actual data 


$2 Tom 09 99 bo 
CP ISORO we 
SecsS822 
AINAKeS 


$15, 576 


P& balance is reached or a reversal in the 
(present trend occurs, the population as a 
Whole will have become relatively much 
Older. A relatively older population will 

50 result because the present aged popu- 


21, 001 

25, 695 

27, 639 
46, 142 42, 218 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tastx 21.—Bstimated progress of old-age and survivors inswrance fund, high employ- Social Security Program Discussed in 
ment and 1959 level earnings assumptions, 3 percent interest basis '—Continued 






{In millions] 


Adminis- | Financial 











$213 —$147 $1, 272 $45, 517 
261 —9 2, &71 88, 833 
312 76 3, 477 118, 995 
352 76 4, 550 156, 522 
480 76 9, 167 811, 219 





1At3 
+ At percen 


t, except 2.6 percent in 1959, 2.7 percent in 1960, 2.8 percent in 1961, and 2.9 percent in 1962. 
wi 


th 1957, the actual figures are somewhat overstated because this trust fund currently bears. the 
administrative expenses of the disability insurance system and is later reimbursed therefor by the disability trust 
‘und, 


3 A positive figure indicates payment to the trust rund from the railroad retirement account; a negative figure 
indicates the reverse. 

4 Not including amounts in the railroad retirement account to the credit of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trustfund. In millions of dollars, these amounted to $377 for 1953, $284 for 1954, $163 for 1955, $60 for 1956, and nothing 
fer 1957 and thereafter. 

§ Fund exhausted in 2008. 


TABLE 22.—Estimated progress of disability insurance trust fund, high employment and 
1959 level earnings assumptions, 3 percent interest basis ! 





[In millions] 
Contribu- Benefit Adminis- | Financial | Interest Fund at 
Calendar year tions payments | trative ex- inter- on fund end of 
penses ? change # year 





i At 3 percen 
2 The actual 


t, except 2.6 percent 
hag honed, 


Actual data 


in 1959, 2.7 percent in 1960, 2.8 percent in 1961, and 2.9 percent in 1962, 
understated because the old. 


e, survivors and insurance trust fund currently 


bears the administrative expenses of this program and is later reimbursed therefor by this fund. 
2 A positive figure indicates payment to the trust fund from 
indicates the reverse. 5 


the railroad retirement account; a negative figure 





20th Annual Report of Board of 
Trustees—No. 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is a continuation of the discussion of the 
actuarial status of the social security 
trust funds from the 20th annual re- 
port of the Board of Trustees: 

ACTUARIAL STATUS OF THE TRUST FUNDS 

Annual benefit payments as a percentage 
of payroll are less than the scheduled tax 
rates in the early years (with a few excep- 
tions), but—except under the low-cost 
disability estimate—eventually rise well 
above the ultimate scheduled combined em- 
ployer-employee tax rate of 8% percent for 
old-age and survivors insurance and one-half 
of 1 percent for disability insurance. To 
measure the extent to which the financing 
arrangements of the system result in a sur- 
plus or deficiency, a level rate equivalent 
to the actual increasing contribution rates 
has been computed, taking into account 
future interest. The level-premium equiv- 
alent of contributions minus the level- 
premium equivalent of benefit and adminis- 
trative costs, after making allowance for the 
effect of the existing trust fund, gives the 
amount by which the contribution rate in 
all years would have to be changed to put 
the system in exact long-range balance ac- 
cording to the estimate. A negative figure in- 
dicates that an increase is needed. The fig- 
ures shown below, in percentages of payroll, 
are computed on a 3-percent interest basis as 
of the beginning of calendar year 1960: 


























Item Low cost}; High Interme- 

cost diate cost 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
Contributions !....... 8. 20 8.14 8.18 
Benefit cost ?.... 7. 35 9. 61 8. 38 
Net difference. ..... . 85 —1. 47 —.2 

Disability insurance 

Contributions !__..... 0. 50 0. 50 0. 0 
Benefit cost ?......... . 26 . 46 35 
Net difference.....-. 24 | -04 16 


1 Based on adjusted payroll that reflects the lower con- 
tribution rate for the self employed as compared with the 
combined employer-employee rate. 

2 Including adjustments (a) to reflect lower contri- 
bution rate for the self-employed as compared with the 
combined employer-employee rate; (6) for interest on 
existing trust fund; (c) for administrative expenses; and 
(@) for the railroad retirement financial interchange 
provisions. 


In view of the very long-range nature of 
these projections and the many variable 
factors involved, the deficiency for the old- 
age and survivors insurance system under 
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the intermediate-cost estimate is so small 
that the system may be considered in ap- 
proximate actuarial. balance; on a 344-per- 
cent-interest basis (well below current 
market yields on long-term Government se- 
curities), instead of the above deficiency of 
0.20 percent of payroll, there would be a 
surplus of 0.04 percent. The disability in- 
surance system is more than in actuarial 
balance under all three estimates. The es- 
timates contained in the previous report 
showed about the same results for the old- 
age and survivors insurance portion of the 
program. On the other hand, the disability 
insurance system was shown to be in almost 
exact balance. The more favorable current 
status of the disability insurance trust fund 
arises from a detailed analysis of actual 
operating experience that recently became 
available. Further discussion of this mat- 
ter is presented in appendix I. 

If the experience exactly follows the as- 
sumptions, the deficiency would gradually 
increase under the high-cost or intermediate- 
cost estimate for the old-age and survivors 
insurance system, while the surplus would 
increase under the low-cost estimate for old- 
age and survivors insurance and under all 
the estimates for disability insurance. Any 
deficit or surplus in the contribution sched- 
ule (as compared with the required level- 
premium tax rate) gradually ‘ increases 
through the years becayse of the effect of 
interest accumulations. In the case of a 
surplus, the excess contributions actually 


earn interest, while a deficit grows because’ 


of annual interest that would have been 
earned if the proper contributions had been 
paid. With continuing study of the emerg- 
ing experience under the program, there 


will be ample time to make any changes in - 


the tax rate that may be necessary to keep 
the system in actuarial balance. 

It is important to note that these esti- 
mates afe made on the assumption that 
éarnings levels: will remain at their present 
magnitude into the indefinite future. If 
earnings levels continue to rise, as they have 
in the past, the benefits and taxable earn- 
ings base under the program will undoubt- 
edly be modified. If such changes would be 
made concurrently and proportionately with 
changes in general earnings levels, the future 
year-by-year costs of the system as a per- 
centage of taxable payroll would be the same 
as those shown. However, the existing trust 
fund accumulated in the past, and its inter- 
est earnings, will represent a smaller propor- 
tion of the future taxable payrolls than if 
earnings were not to increase in future years. 
As a result, since interest earnings of the 
trust fund will play a relatively smaller role 
in the financing of the system, the net level- 
premium cost—taking into account benefit 
payments, administrative expenses, and in- 
terest on the existing trust fund—would be 
somewhat higher. If benefits would be mod- 
ified to reflect changes in earnings levels al- 
though not in full but rather only in part, or 
with a time lag, a still different cost situa- 
tion would develop. Again, the effect of such 
changes can be observed in ample time to 
make any needed changes in the contribu- 
tion schedule. 

This analysis includes the benefits and 
contributions in respect to all persons an- 
ticipated to be covered in the future under 
present legislative provisions. There would 
be a large deficiency if account were taken 
only of the benefits to be paid to workers 
who have been covered by the system in the 
past and to their dependents and survivors, 
the future taxes to be paid by such workers, 
and the existing trust funds. In a private 
insurance company it is necessary to set up 
reserves equal to all currently accrued lia- 
bilities, since the company cannot compel 
individuals to become new policyholders and 
must be in a position at any time to pay all 
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benefits which will become payable with re- 
spect to its present and past policyholders 
using only its present assets and the pre- 
miums to be paid by present policyholders. 
In analyzing the actuarial condition of a 
compulsory social insurance system which 
will continue indefinitely, however, the in- 
come and benefits with respect to new en- 
trants can properly be included, thus obviat- 
ing the need to set up reserves for all cur- 
rently accrued liabilities. 





Mrs. Thomas F. Heffernan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
deep regret the passing last week of Mrs. 
Thomas F. Heffernan, widow of the for- 
mer publisher of the Wilkes-Barre Sun- 
day Independent and mother of that 
newspaper’s present publisher. Mrs. 
Heffernan was a kindly woman and held 
in great respect throughout the commu- 
nity. She was a devoted mother and 
wife and reared a fine family. Mrs. 
Flood joins me in extending our pro- 
found regrets to the Heffernan family in 
this period of their great loss. 


As a further extension of my remarks, 
I include two editorials—one from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Saturday, 
June 18, 1960, and the other from the 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent of 
June 19, 1960, both of which comment 
upon the death of Mrs. Heffernan: 
[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, June 

18, 1960] 
Mrs. THomas F. HErreRrNAN 


The death of Mrs. Thomas F. Heffernan, 
widow of the former publisher of the Sun- 
day Independent and mother of the present 
publisher, recalls the community’s golden 
era and her own gracious role in it. 

Most of Mrs. Heffernan’s contemporaries 
are gone, time having taken its inevitable 
toll. In death, she joins a distinguished 
company. 

A daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Easen 
of Plymouth, Mrs. Heffernan devoted herself 
to her family and friends in keeping with 
the practices of her generation and the 
tradition of her English forebears. A self- 
effacing woman, her domain was the home 
and her achievements were to be found in 
good works behind the scenes and in such 
fundamentals as kindness and hospitality. 


— 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independ- 
ent, June 19, 1960] 


A CHAPTER ENDS 


Louise E. Heffernan, widow of the late 
Thomas F. Heffernan, long publisher of the 
Sunday Independent; died last week. 

If only because of the manner in which 
she helped provide some. of the original 
financing and a great deal of the original 
enthusiasm in the acquiring of this news- 
paper, the passing of Mrs. Heffernan must 
be noted by those now carrying on. 

In addition, however, so long as she was 
able, she continued to provide the kind of 


unwavering support and encouragement 
which only a woman can, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

_ HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in an ef- 
fort to determine the actuarial soundness 
of the social security system, I heartily 
recommend a paper presenicd by Mr. 
Ray M. Peterson before the meeting of 
the Society of Actuaries in November 
1959. That you may become acquainted 
with some of Mr. Peterson’s thinking on 
this vital subject, I include a few brief 
excerpts from his paper, “Misconceptions 
and Missing Perceptions of Our Social 
Security System”: 

INTRODUCTION 


The report of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security Financing stimulated the ob- 
servations in this paper which aim to look 
beyond the Council’s terms of reference. as 
limited by statute and its interpretation of 
its responsibilities. 

The actuaries of the Social Securty Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Railroad Retire- 
ment Board have done skillful professional 
work in the public interest by furnishing 
reliable benchmarks to test the actuarial 
equivalence of contributions and benefits 
under the Social Security and Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts. It is no criticism of their ac- 
tivities to suggest that all actuaries have a 
responsibility to make clear to the public the 
limitations of the significance of actuarial 
calculations. Actuarial tions cannot 
measure the contributor’s willingness and 
capacity to pay. They cannot measure the 
soundness of the principles of equity be- 
tween individuals and generations, the readi- 
ness of individuals to accept such principles, 
nor the extent of their understanding. Ac- 
tuarial balance sheets cannot assure good 
housekeeping by government in funding re- 
tirement programs; they do not reveal the 
broad social and economic effect of compul- 
sory programs; they cannot control the ex- 
tent of the obligations one generation places 
upon another. Actuaries should be the first 
to warn that actuarial balance, while a nec- 
essary condition, is not a sufficient condi- 
tion. The work of the actuary must not be- 
come a soothing agent that unduly quiets 
a legitimate concern as to the truly success- 
ful operation of programs established by one 
generation which will have powerful effects 
upon future generations. 

Over 20 years ago, there were scholarly de- 
bates by actuaries on social insurance fi- 
nancing which are well worth rereading at 
this time. Those debates between the 
reservites and the current-costites, prob- 
ing economic and social aspects of financing 
old-age benefits, constituted a great public 
service at the time. While the author has 
no deliberate purpose to revive that debate, 
he will not be disappointed if the observa- 
tions here made stimulate a lively and re- 
sponsible interest among the younger mem- 
bers of the Society of Actuaries. 

Jeremy Bentham, a leading intellectual of 
the early 19th century, had considerable to 
say about the fallacy of irrevocable laws in 
his The Book of Fallacies, published in 1824. 
Speaking of the sages of a prior generation, 
he wrote: 

It is their prodigious anxiety for the wel- 
fare of their posterity that produces ihs 
propensity of these sages to tie up the hands 
of this same posterity forevermore—to act cs 
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weakness, and take its conduct forever out of 
its own hands. 


If it be right that the conduct of the. 


19th century should be determined not by 
its own judgment but by that of the 18th, it 
will be equally right that the conduct of the 
20th century should be determined not by 
its own judgment but by that of the 19th. 
And if the same principle were still pursued, 
what at length would be the consequence?— 
that in process of time the practice of legis- 
lation would be at an end. The conduct 
and fate of all men would be determined by 
those who neither knew nor cared anything 
about the matter; and the aggregate body 
of the living would remain forever in sub- 
jection to an inexorable tyranny, exercised as 
it were by the aggregate body of the dead. 

There is probably no other legislative en- 
actment that commits future generations to 
greater obligations than our Social Security 
Act. Although section 1104 of the act makes 
changes possible, only a major economic 
crisis would justify a reduction of benefits 
in the minds of the people, particularly the 
millions of pension recipients. As a matter 
of good faith, there is no question: but that 
the benefits promised are intended to be per- 
manent and assured. Some years after the 
enactment of the original Social Security 
Act, Franklin D. Roosevelt supported the 
contributory principle in these words: 

“We put those payroll contributions there 
so as to give the contributors a legal, moral, 
and political right to collect their pensions 
and their unemployment benefits. With 
those taxes in thure, no damn politician can 
ever scrap my social security program.” 

The author’s purpose is to (1) try to at- 
tain a greater insight into the nature and 
significance of the social security financing 
method, and, to that end, determine whether 
che operations. of the railroad retirement 
system give us any clues as to what we may 
expect in the future under the social secu- 
rity financing method, (2) examine the 
image in the public mind of the social se- 
curity financing method and its significance, 
(3) identify some questions as to the social 
and economic impact of the social security 
financing method, (4) examine the income 
tax treatment of social security contribu- 
tions and benefits, and finally, (5) set down 
some conclusions. 

The author wishes to acknowledge at the 
outset the indispensable value to this dis- 
cussion of the voluminous actuarial litera- 
ture produced by the actuaries of the social 
security and railroad retirement systems. 


NATURE OF SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING 
METHOD 


The evolution of the principles underly- 
ing OASDI financing is described in Actuarial 
Study No. 49, Appendix I. Briefly, the finan- 
cial mechanics are: the primary source of 
the money for current benefit payments is 
the current contributions from employees, 
employers and the self-employed; a fund 
of “modest” amount is developed which 
arises from any excess of current contribu- 
tions over current benefit payments; this 
fund permits a Contribution schedule which 
progresses in an orderly known amount, acts 
as a buffer for variations in contributions 
and benefit outlays, and provides a modest 
current income source from interest earn- 
ings. 

Although this system has been termed a 
“limited rererve” or “modified pay-as-you- 
go” system, no single technical term for it 
has been found. Economists usually include 
social security benefits with what they call 
“transfer payments.” This suggests that 
since. for the most part, current contribu- 
tions are merely transferred to current 
payees, the “transfer method of financing” 
would be a good descriptive phrase. 

In describing the evolution of the financ- 
ing method, we read in Appendix I of Ac- 
tuariai Study No. 49: 
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“As is often the case in this country, the 
answer was arrived at through a pragmatic 
political process rather than a theoretical 
philosophical process. And, as is also often 
the case, the pragmatic process has resulted 
in an answer which has, to date at least, 
worked out satisfactorily. Just as the bene- 
fit formula is a blend of equity and ade- 
quacy, with much greater emphasis on the 
latter; so is the financing method of a blend 
of “reserve” and “pay-as-you-go,” with the 
latter having the greater weight. Both of 
these blends, with the weight shifted to “ade- 
quacy” and “pay-as-you-go,” respectively, 
were inherent in the 1939 amendments and 
have met the very severe tests to which they 
have been subjected in the unprecedented 
conditions of the last 20 years.” 

Is there danger that we are overoptimis- 
tic as to the success of the financing method 
to date? It has been operating during a 
period when the system was immature and 
the contributions modest, when the actu- 
arial or money value of the benefit to a 
recipient has been many times the amount 
of contributions made with respect to the 
recipient. 

Has the blend been so bland as to blind 
us to blunders? 

What. is the extent of the blend of ade- 
quacy and equity? Some idea may be 
gained from a cost analysis of the OASDI 
system (as it was before the 1958 amend- 
ments) for present members and new en- 
trants appearing in Actuarial Study No. 48. 
We read: 

“The level-premium cost, after allowing 
for the existing fund, is 16.10 percent for 
present members as compared with 4.93 per- 
cent for new entrants (the latter figure is 
the normal cost). The sum of the present 
value of the contributions to be paid under 
the present schedule by present members 
and the existing fund is $269 billion less 
than the present value of benefits to be paid 
to them and their dependents and sur- 
vivors; * * *. On the other hand, there is a 
“surplus” of $228 billion for new entrants.” 


The level-premium equivalent of the pres- 
ent value of contributions with respect to 
present members, as given in the study, is 
6.74 percent of payroll compared with 16.10 
percent of payroll—the value of benefits. 
In decided contrast, the level-premium equiv- 
alent of the contributions with respect to 
new entrants is 8.30 percent of payroll com- 
pared with 4.93 percent as the value of bene- 
fits. Present members and their employers, 
as a Class, pay only about 42 percent of the 
value of their benefits, whereas new entrants 
and their employers will pay 169 percent of 
the value of their benefits. The equivalent 
level contributions of 4.15 percent for em- 
Ployee new entrants pays over 84 percent 
of the cost of their benefits. It is worse for 
the self-employed new entrants. Their equiv- 
alent level contribution is 6.23 percent of 
payroll or 125 percent of value of benefits. 
In this connection, it is important to recog- 
nize that, as employee unions have bar- 
gained for welfare and pension benefits, 
they have come increasingly to maintain that 
the employer contribution is in lieu of wages, 
that the contribution for pensions is a de- 
ferred wage and as a result the line between 
employee and employer contributions be- 
comes less well defined. Hence, new entrants 
to the system may come to look upon the 
total of 8.30 percent as a cost to them for 
which a 4.93-percent value is obtained. 

What is the extent of the blend of “pay- 
as-you-go” and “full reserve’? During the 
next decade, when the OASDI trust fund 
may be from two to three times the annual 
rate of benefit payments, the interest on the 
fund will be 6 to 9 percent of the benefit 
payments, say an average of 714 percent.” For 
a@ mature “full reserve” system, interest in- 
come would be 40 to 45 percent of pension 
outlays. It may then be said that the blend 
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is about five-sixths “pay-as-you-go” and one. 
sixth “full reserve.” 

We need to know more about the kind of 
economic organism that we have created in 
the social security and railroad retirement 
systems: Legislation enacted today sets in 
motion forces which reach far into the fu- 
ture. In order to measure the significance 
of such forces, we need to appreciate that 
these retirement programs are dynamic eco- 
nomic instrumentalities. They are growing 
economic organisms. They have built-in 
features which generate and guide the pat- 
tern of growth. We must be able to detect 
symptoms in their growth behavior which 
may portend future trouble. 





Need for Expansion of Sugar Beet 
Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached news release pursuant to a meet- 
ing of sugar beet growers in Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., is indicative of the feel- 
ing of all of those associated with sugar 
beet production in the Red River Valley 
of North Dakota and Minnesota. 

It is interesting to note that in the 


face of strong feelings that now exist in- 


regard to our relationships with Cuba, 
these people who are so dependent upon 
sugar beet production for their liveli- 
hood are only asking to be given the ben- 
efit of our increased consumption in the 
United States as our population grows 
and deficits that may occur because of 
adverse crop conditions in domestic 
areas, 

Our present Sugar Act expires at the 
end of December 1960, and it is of para- 
mount importance that Congress make 
proper provision for the extension of the 
act before Congress adjourns. Sugar 
beet production could be expanded tre- 
mendously in North Dakota and could 
be of great importance in stabilizing our 
farm economy. It is my hope that in 
extending the Sugar Act, Congress will 
give due consideration to the merit of 
allowing our sugar beet producers in the 
United States to expand their acreage 
as our domestic consumption increases. 

The news release follows: 

Sucar Beer GROWERS MEETING, GRAND ForRKS, 
N. Dax., June 14, 1960 

At a meeting in Grand Forks, June 14, 
conducted by North Dakota Economic De- 
velopment Commission, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Business Development, and Grand 
Forks Chamber of Commerce, attended by 
the membership of the undersigned organ- 
ization as well as representatives of business 
and industry closely allied with the beet 
sugar industry we strongly commend and 
endorse efforts to secure a renewal of the 
Sugar Act with such changes as will give 
the United States producers the following: 

1. All of the annual increment resulting 
from increased consumption. 

2. All of the deficits that occur in domestic 
areas, 

We give full and enthusiastic support for 
such provisions in the pending Sugar Act 
legislation. 
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We assert that such redistribution of this 
country’s sugar market is not only in the 
interest of thousands of growers who wish 
to produce sugar but also in the interest of 
securing suppliers from reliable sources 
within the boundaries of our own country. 

We vigorously protest the injustice of as- 
signing to Cuba ever increasing quotas 
yearly while domestic growers need to ex- 
pand our sugar production for both agri- 
cultural and economic reasons. 

Signed: 

Cc. Einar Johnson, Warren, Minn., presi- 
dent, Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion. 

R. T. Adams, Fisher, Minn., president, Red 
River Valley Beet Growers Association. 

Byron M. Henson, Hallock, Minn., presi- 
dent, Minn-Dakota Sugar Beet Development 

_ Association. 

Leo Yaggi, Breckenridge, Minn., president, 
Southern Red River Valley Beet Growers 
Association, 








The Vocational and Prevocational Train- 
ing Possibilities for the Cerebral Pal- 
sied 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
speech delivered by William P. McCahill 
at the Eighth Institute on Cerebral 
Palsy, Boston University, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston, Mass., June 13, 
1960. 

Mr. McCahill is the Executive Secre- 
tary of the. President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. He is an acknowledged expert 
in the field of vocational training and 
well qualified to discuss the topic he 
chose, “The Vocational and Pre-Voca- 
tional Training Possibilities for the Han- 
dicapped”: 

THE VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL TRAINING 
POSSIBILITIES FOR THE CEREBRAL PALSIED 
(Remarks of William P. McCahill, Executive 

Secretary, the. President's Committee on 

Employment of the Physically Handi- 

capped, at the Eighth Institute on Cere- 

bral Palsy, Boston University, College of 

Liberal Arts, Boston, Mass., June 13, 1960) 

Were I to be asked to discuss the basic 
programs and policies. of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, I would, naturally, discuss 
them on a broad front, not covering specific 
disabilities but, rather, the importance of 
the hiring of physically disabled men and 
women in our industries. 

However, there has been assigned to me by 
your chairman the topic of “The Vocational 
and Prevocational Training Possibilities for 
the Cerebral Palsied.” While I have had 
the pleasure of addressing United Cerebral 
Palsy at a regional convention some time ago, 
my talk at that time was on the program of 
the President’s Committee, rather than spe- 
cific disabilities, and it has been necessary, 
therefore, for me to acquire facts from vari- 
ous sources which, I hope, grouped together, 
will enable me to answer some of the prob- 
lems involved. 

The United Cerebral Palsy associations 
estimate that nearly 600,000 persons in the 
United States are affected by the physical 
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impairment of cerebral palsy, of whom ap- 
proximately 200,000 are under 21 years of 
age. About 10,000 babies are born annually 
with cerebral palsy. As you know better 
than I, this impairment is characterized by 
loss of voluntary muscle control. 

Vocational rehabilitation for persons with 
cerebral palsy has been a matter of much 
concern to United Cerebral Palsy associa- 
tions, and its 342 affiliates located in various 
cities and towns throughout these United 
States. They have realized from the start 
that the first step in the direction of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for these people was one 
of evaluation. They were not altogether dis- 
appointed when the record of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation disclosed the fact 
that only a very small number of persons 
with cerebral palsy were listed as rehabili- 
tated during these past few years because 
sufficient funds were not available to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for this 
evaluation procedure which, in some in- 
stances, may take as long as 1 year, whereas 
persons handicapped through accidents re- 
quire little or no evaluation. 

Congress was aware of these difficulties 
when Mr. JoHuN E. Focarty, of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, on January 14, 1956, stated: 
“Now that we are aware of the problem, we 
shall do everything within our power to 
stimulate the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram so as to provide more help for the vic- 
tims of cerebral palsy.” 

On March 5, 1956, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in its report to the House 
of Representatives stated: 
the committee has been concerned with the 
fact that the States have not given as much 
attention as they should to rehabilitation 
of the more difficult cases, such as cerebral 
palsy, the mentally retarded, etc.” 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation at 
about the same time gave official recognition 
to the need of help to persons with cerebral 
palsy because on March 9, 1956, Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, in a memorandum to heads 
of departments and independent establish- 
ments, stated: “There is a special need for 
your leadership in the employment of the 
cerebral palsied.” 

Again on March 13, 1956, in a letter by 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, as director, to State 
boards of vocational education and divi- 
sions of vocational rehabilitation on the 
subject of employment of the cerebral pal- 
sied, she stated: “The number of handi- 


> capped men and women in Federal employ- 


ment is increasing but we are not sure there 
has been a proportionate acceptance of the 
more severely handicapped—the cerebral 
palsied among others. We want to encour- 
age all appointing officers to make a fair 
appraisal of each handicapped applicant— 
whatever his disability and degree of im- 
pairment may be—in terms of his employa- 
bility in the jobs available now and prospec- 
tively. It is our hope that this release will 
help unlock one door to the employment of 
the cerebral palsied. Your followup is nec- 
essary to open other doors for their place- 
ment in Federal service. And I cannot 
stress too strongly the value of personal 
contact by the State agencies with the 
appointing officers.” 

These directives naturally alerted the local 
offices of vocational rehabilitation and more 
attention has been given to persons with this 
handicap. 

A cerebral palsy work classification and 
evaluation project by the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled began in January 
1955 under the sponsorship of five commu- 
nity agencies. A subsequent grant-in-aid 


was received from the. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in June 1955. The 
New York Sta‘te 


sponsoring agencies were: 





“For some years, ° 
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Division of Voeational Rehabilitation, New 
York State Em Service, United 
Cerebral Palsy of New York City, United 
Cerebral Palsy of Queens, Institute for the 
Cripled and Disabled. . 

Efforts were made in this. study toward 
accomp’ 








ized operating procedure dicigunt for the 
observation and evaluation of each individ- 
ual in a work. setting which would be of 
practical value to other. communities 
throughout the country. 

(3) To start developing a broad work 
classification system based on the individ- ~ 
ual’s generalized motor organization, includ- 
ing hand and finger control, visual motor 
coordination, speech, special sénses, intelli- 
gence, emotional functioning, and vocational 
performance in the work 

As part of the evaluation process at the 
institute, each client received a complete 
medical review, including occupational and 
physical therapy, psychological testing, psy- 
chiatric screening, if indicated, speech and 
hearing examinations. 

At the conclusion of the evaluation, a case 
conference was held with all professional dis- 
ciplines attending and also representatives 
from the agencies actively par- 
ticipating. At this meeting a total rehabili- 
tation plan was formulated. 

The fourth annual report recently issued by 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
on the subject of cerebral palsy work classi- 
fication and evaluation, describes the follow- 
up procedure of 168 cerebral palsied persons 
who were evaluated between April 1, 1955, 
and October 1958. Of this number, 111 per- 
sons, or 68 percent of the total caseload 
were recommended for direct placement or 
vocational training, 47 of whom were em- 
ployable, 28 unemployable, 12 in training, 9 
pending training, and 15 in high school. 

I don’t want to create the impression that . 
68 percent of persOns with cerebral palsy are 
employable. The fact is that this 68 percent 
represented a group who were eligible for 
evaluation for their recognized potentialities 
but not necessarily employable in the open 
market. 

For the: most part, these 111 individuals 
were considered nonfeasible for training pur- 
poses prior to the development of this spe- 
cialized project for evaluation. 

Mr. Martin Moed, coordinator of the adult 
evaluation project for cerebral palsy, to which 
I just referred, recently delivered a paper at a 
program services workshop held in Columbus, 
Ohio, in which he stated, among other 
things: “Because of the complexity of the 
disability, little is known about the voca- 
tional abilities of the cerebral palsied. In 
every community, large or small, the prob- 
lem of finding a job is overwhelming. A sur- 
vey of 200 ambulatory adults in New York 
City revealed that only 42 were employed 
and a subsequent followup, unfortunately, 
revealed that only 32 of the 42 were still 
working. Two studies in Schenectady and 
Erie Counties in New York State indicated 
that 61 percent of the cerebral palsied popu- 
lation were unemployed and of the remain- 
ing individuals employed, almost half had 
only part-time jobs. A recent unpublished 
10 year study of handicapped individuals 
who completed a leading New York City col- 
lege course revealed that the handicapped 
cerebral palsied was not able to utilize his 
training to the fullest. The average wage 
was about $50 per week and 25 percent of the 
group were unemployed.” 

I don’t suppose it is necessary for me to 
discuss with you a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman ExLiorr in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to provide evaluation of rehabili- 
tation potentials and rehabilitation services 
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te handicapped individuals who as a result 
thereof can achieve such ability of inde- 
pendent living as to dispense with the need 
for expensive institutional care or who can 
dispense with or largely dispense with the 
need of an atendant at home; to assist in 


the establishment of public and private non- © 


profit workshops and rehabilitation facili- 
ties and for other purposes. 

There is no nationwide program of the 
type contemplated in this proposed law. 
Professional in rehabilitation facilities 
throughout the country are demonstrating 
daily that many of the most severely dis- 
abled people can achieve remarkable results 
with the right kind of programs. Rehabilita- 
tion services of the kind contemplated in this 
act are no longer experimental. 

Vocational Rehabilitation agencies are best 
qualified by philosophy and experience to 
deal with the problems of severe disability on 
a nationwide basis. The addition of Inde- 
pendent Living Rebabilitation Services is a 
logical extension of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion services they now provide. This act con- 
templates no new types of services. because 
these agencies already have effective working 
relations with the facilities and professional 
groups that may be utilized in the provision 
of Independent Living Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices. 


So you see, therefore, that this problem 
has been studied from many angles by the 
various voluntary and public agencies en- 
gaged in the work of helping children and 
adults with cerebral palsy to take their right- 
ful place alongside their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters—part of the never-ceas- 
ing struggle to preserve the concepts we hold 
dear 


One of the public agencies, the Bureau of 
Employment Security, is preparing an inter- 
viewing guide for the use of counselors and 
placement workers in assisting persons with 
cerebral palsy. Current plans call for the 
publication of this guide, during fiscal year 
1961, as an addition to the series of “Inter- 
viewing Guides for Specific Disabilities.” The 
guide is intended to meet a long-felt need 
for such an aid to counselors ana interview- 
ers in public employment offices. It may 
also prove a useful tool to guidance and per- 
sonnel workers in other agencies. 

The guide will follow the format of the 
other disability guides of the series, with 
four main sections: (1) Description of Dis- 
ability, (2) Evaluation of Work Capacity, (3) 
Definitions, and (4) Cooperating Agencies. 

The description of the disability will con- 
tain explanations of the various types of 
cerebral palsy, which are distinguished ac- 
cording to the nature of mctor involvement. 
The major types to be included are: (1) 
spasticity, (2) athetosis, (3) ataxia, (4) tre- 
mor, and (5) rigidity. Mental, emotional, 
hearing, visual, and speech defects are also 
described as resultants of brain damage in 
the cerebral palsied. 

The section dealing with the evaluation 
of work capacity should be especially help- 
ful to those who must perform this function 
for the cerebral palsied. The varied mani- 
festations of physical and sensory impair- 
ments and the mental and emotional dis* 
turbances which are sometimes present make 
realistic assessment of work capacity in per- 
sons of this group a difficult problem. This 
section will list the factors which must be 
considered in evaluating the work capacity 
of such persons and points out the signifi- 
cance of each factor in counseling and plac- 
ing them. 

Definitions of terms commonly used by 
physicians and other specialists engaged in 
habilitation or rehabilitation of the cerebral 
palsied will be listed to aid in the interpreta- 
tien of medical and other reports. A list of 
agencies and orgarizations which provide 
services needed by the cerebral palsied will 
also be included. 

The Civil Service Commission in the near 
future will issue an informational pamphlet 
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discussing the employment policy of those 
individuals with residual of cerebral palsy 
and. other neuromuscular (nerve muscle) 
disorders, 

A preview of the content of that pam- 
phiet, through the courtesy of Dr. Chapin, 
Medical Director of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, briefly is as follows: 

(1) With respect to cerebral palsy, multi- 
ple sclerosis, and all the numerous and 
varied disorders classified as neuromuscular, 
as with all physical defects or deviations 
from the normal, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion holds that these conditions alone should 
not keep a person from being employed in 
the Federal service if he can qualify com- 
petitively and perform all the duties of the 
position he seeks effectively and without 
hazard to himself or others. 

(2) Proper placement in these conditions 
is a prime consideration and since most of 
these persons are visibly handicapped, im- 
proper placement is less excusable than in 
@ number of other handicapped groups, In 
other words, it is important that we do not 
employ these folks with the objective of hav- 
ing them perform only part of the duties. 
Since practical experience has taught us that 
to do otherwise, leaves the employee so hired 
in the unenviable position, at a later date, 
of being required to perform duties that he 
should not have been expected to do in the 
first place. 

(3) In connection with the consideration 
of applicants with a spastic condition or in- 
voluntary movements of the upper extremi- 
ties the Commission, through test develop- 
“ment research, has modified test material 
without interfering in its competitive nature 
to the extent of enlarging space for record- 
ing proper answers, since these conditions 
ordinarily would interfere with proper ma- 
chine scoring and result in these applicants 
being at a disadvantage in competition. 

In several ways, the work of the Federal- 
State program of vocational rehabilitation 
has been directed more and more toward 
those who have cerebral palsy, dystonia and 
associated brain damage problems. This 
has taken the form of services to the cere- 
bral palsied by the State agencies, research 
into rehabilitation methods by universities, 
rehabilitation centers and others, the sup- 
port of new facilities, and the conduct of 
specialized training courses. 

In 1958, nearly 1,000 persons with cerebral 
palsy were rehabilitated through the State 
rehabilitation agencies, This, of course, is 
not a large number in terms of those who 
need service, but it is important because it 
represents a sizable increase over earlier 
years. It is important to note, too, that all 
of those individuals not only receive various 
services but were placed in jobs as a final 
step in their rehabilitation. Ninety-one per- 
cent had been unemployed when rehabilita- 
tion services began—yet many of these peo- 
ple became professional workers, others 
entered skilled occupations, some became 
clerical and sales employees. Where the few 
who had worked had earned only about 
$93,000 a year as a group before rehabilita- 
tion, these 1,000 cerebral palsied indiyid- 
uals earned more than $1,600,000 in their 
first year of employment. 

These figures promise to increase sharply 
in the next few years—not simply because 
of normal growth of State agencies and their 
services, but because a number of things 
are being done to insure a better job for 
more cerebral palsied people. The stepped- 
up activities of parents groups and other 
voluntary organizations is being supported 
by increased activities by the States and by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Research and demonstration grants have 
been made to 11 organizations, some of them 
to develop new mehods and procedures in 
work with the cerebral palsied, others to 
establish demonstration programs for. eval- 
uating the potentials of those who have 
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cerebral palsy. One research grant, to Dr, 


Cooper in New York City, is espe-- 


Irving 

cially interesting. As you may be aware, Dr. 
Cooper has been one of the pioneers in sur- 
gery to eliminate the uncontrolled tremors 
of cerebral palsy. This, of course, makes re- 
habilitation possible for many persons who 
could not be helped otherwise, either func- 
tionally or vocationally.: His. project has 
been devoted to developing and refining some 
of the postsurgical rehabilitation methods 
that should be carried out to help the patient 
recover function as fast and as fully as pos- 
sible, and to prepare for activity and useful 
work, . 

In another phase, the Office of Vocationa’ 
Rehabilitation and the State agencies have 
been helping to meet one of the very urgent 
needs—-the need for more and better facili- 
ties in which to serve the cerebral palsied. 
Through grants to voluntary organizations, 
many communities have been helped to es- 
tablish the special facilities they meed, so 
that all the cooperating organizations—pub- 
lic and voluntary alike—have at their dis- 
posal the special centers and clinics they 
need to do an adequate job for the cerebral 
palsied. 

Aft the same time, a program of training 
grants has been developed, aimed at one of 
the most serious deficiencies we face today— 
the lack of properly trained professional 
workers to serve the cerebral palsied and 
other persons with handicaps. The short- 
ages of physicians trained in this work, of 
physical therapists, occupational therapists 
and others represents a basic obstacle in all 
our efforts, for nothing else counts unless 
we have the people who perform this work for 
the CP patient. Today more than 30 med- 
ical schools are teaching the principles of 
rehabilitation to a!l their medical students, 
and many of them are providing residency 
training in physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion for the physicians coming into this im- 
portant specialty. Other groups of ther- 
apists also are in training, in increased num- 
bers—and most important, all of the pro- 
fessional workers in these courses are acquir- 
ing an understanding that disability and re- 
habilitation call for a team operation, in 
which many professions must cooperate for 
the ultimate benefit of the patient. 

Seminars such as the Boston University 
project today are helping speed the day when 


a larger percentage of the cerebral palsied | 


will find increased opportunity for gainful 
employment. It remains in the providence 
of God to say when medical or scientific 
breakthroughs will come to- help speed the 
day when we can say with confidence that 
CP’s have as much chance as other severely 
disabled persons. 

A quotation which I have on my desk may 
be most appropriate for my conclusion. It 
reads: “On the plains of hesitation bleach 
the bones of countless millions who, at the 
dawn of victory, sat down to rest, and resting, 
died.” 

We may not be at the dawn of victory, but 
we certainly are not on the plains of hesi- 
tation. I know I speak for the President in 
commending all of you for your dedicated 
efforts. 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years the Members of the House 
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representing districts on the east coast 
in which shipbuilding is a major indus- 
try, have been endeavoring to eliminate 
a provision of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 which grants a 6-percent differ- 
ential to west coast shipbuilders. 

In the 84th Congress and again in 
this Congress, I introduced legislation 
to repeal this provision. The Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee has held hear- 
ings on this legislation and strong evi- 
dence was presented indicating that the 
differential is no longer necessary to en- 
able the west coast shipyards to com- 
pete with the east coast, southern, and 
Great Lakes yards. 


In tk‘s connection I would like to in- 
sert in the Recorp a reprint from the 
Baltimore Sun of June 7, of an article 
written by Helen Delich Bentley, mari- 
time editor of that paper, which I be- 
lieve strongly supports our contention 
that steel and other major components 
are now available on the west coast and 
that with efficiency of operation the 
west coast yards are able to meet the 
competition of the east coast yards with- 
out the additional 6 percent subsidy. 
The article follows: 


LAWYER GETS CREDIT FoR BUILDING Bic 
SHIPYARD 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

San Dieco, Cauir., June 6.—The man re- 
sponsible for making a big shipyard out of 
the former boatyard of National Steel & 
Shipbuilding Corp. is 37-year-old Milton F. 
Pillius, Jr.. who was graduate as a lawyer 
at the University of Michigan in 1949. 

His title is executive yice president of the 
yard. 

He’s described even by Edgar F. Kaiser, 
president of Kaiser Industries, as “The 
Boss.” 

Milton Fillius was “The Boss” when Na- 
tional Steel made its first pitch for big ship 
construction by winning the award for the 
contract to build two freighters for the 
American Export Lines from the Bethlehem 
Steel shipyard. 


INTERESTS WIDE 


At that time, N.A.S.S.C.O., commonly re- 
ferred to here as “Nassco” was owned by 
Charles A. Smith, chairman of the board of 
US. National Banks, a local chain and 
owner of the San Diego Padres, among other 
financial interests, including a giant tuna- 
fish packing plant. Mr. Smith recently sold 
out to a combine headed by Kaiser interests, 
but Mr. Fillius remains at the helm, calling 
all of the actual operating shots. 

As the combine was entering the picture, 
Nassco became the actual low bidder on an- 
other contract to build four freighters for 
American Export lines. 

And it doesn’t intend to stop there. Na- 
tional Steel now is to bid on contracts for 
12 more ships to be offered by the Federal 
Maritime Board along with subsidized 
American-flag steamship lines. ‘ 

“We are sharpening our pencils so we can 
bid on these next ships,” is the way Mr. 
Fillius and Mr. Kaiser describe it. 

MORE WAYS PLANNED 

Although the yard now has only two major 
ways—both recently installed—it is prepar- 
ing to build two more as soon as the tuna- 
fish plant of Mr. Smith is moved out within 
the next 2 months. 

At this point the shipyard can compete 
with any other yard on the west coast and 
intends to become even more competitive, 
not only with them, but with all the east 
coast yards as it did in the last American 
export contract. 
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Nassco has several advantages. Its average 
wage of the sheet-metal workers, riveters, 
welders, and fitters is $2.77 an hour on a 3- 
year contract. This compares to $2.80 in 
Baltimore, The craftsmen, such as carpen- 
ters, machinists, painters, electricians, re- 
ceive $2.72 and are due for a raise to $2.79 
July 1, on a contract running until July of 
1961. 

Altogether the yard deals with 11 unions, 
“but we have a favorable labor climate” is 
the way Mr. Fillius describes it. 

In addition, the Kaiser Steel plant at Fon- 
tana, 100 miles away, produces heavy plate 
and all the heavy major steel components 
which once were transported from east coast 
steel plants. This has been a major factor 
in Nassco entering the big ship field. 

Representative SHetitey, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, made it clear here this weekend that 
he and all other west coast Congressmen were 
going to continue to fight hard to make cer- 
tain that National Steel and other west coast 
yards receive their share of new ship con- 
tracts. 

This launching (of the export aid) is a 
realistic example of what the Congressmen 
from California have done to reestablish 
shipbuilding on the west coast and we intend 


to keep it here,” said the Congressman on . 


the Appropriations Committee. 

“When it comes to the shipbuilding fight, 
we have organized a bloc of Congressmen 
from California, Oregon, and Washington 
who work together. We do not care where, 


. Just so the contracts go to the west coast. 


This ship symbolizes that the western ship- 
building industry not only has made a real 
effort to stand up, but to expand and to 
survive.” 


AMALGAMATION OF FIRMS 


National Steel is a 50-acre amalgamation 
of several firms that might be considered 
rather incongruous when thought of in terms 
of a shipyard. They gradually are being 
molded into a compact unit to form a mod- 
ern yard so they can compete with the best 
of the old-line yards with young men at the 
helm and using only modern equipment. 

The outstanding example is the Linde cut- 
ting machine which can cut steel compo- 
nents of the ship in about one-tenth the time 
it takes by the older method, saving tre- 
mendous costs in manpower and time. One 
operator can make eight cuttings at a time 
by electrical impulses copying the image off 
a pattern drawing either to full size or quar- 
ter-inch scale. 

The original firm was National Iron Works, 
a steel-fabricating concern when Mr. Smith 
took over in 1933.- He moved it to the water- 
front when he decided to build tuna boats 
to go with his tunafish packing business. 
During the war, the yard built barges and 
small naval auxiliary craft. 


OTHER INTERESTS SUPPLANTED 


Mr. Filltus, who served in the Navy, de- 
cided to come to San Diego after he finished 
his law training as an assistant to Mr. Smith. 
Somehow, the two got off into shipbuilding 
on a major scale and now that has sup- 
planted ail of the other financial interests 
of the groups involved. 

The tunafish plant is being moved away 
to make more room in the palmtree sur- 
rounding setting for big-ship construction. 
Already taken over is a smail repair yard 
of Martinolich and the former 28th street 
mole where naval vessels once docked. This 
is used for prefabricating and small repair- 
ing and outfitting. 

Although the entire plant covers 50 acres 
of ground, none of the land is owned by 
the plant, but by the Harbor Board of San 
Diego which owner all the waterfront land 
in the city limits under a State law. Na- 
tional Steel leases the land as do the major 
aircraft plants located on the waterfront and 
employing over 28,000 persons in this met- 
ropolitan area of more than 1 million per- 
sons, 
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Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
short time the House of ves 
will be considering legislation to extend 
the provisions of Public Law 78 for an 
additional 2 years. This is the law, first 
passed in 1951, that provides for the legal 
and regulated entry of Mexican farm- 
workers to the United States during sea- 
sons of peak labor needs to work the 
crops that feed this mighty Nation of 
ours. These supplemental farmworkers, 


_ absolutely necessary if we are to continue 


to feed and clothe this Nation from our 

domestic farms and ranches, have re- 

cently been subject to all sorts of propa- 
ganda utterly fantastic. 

As a factual report, the Farm Journal 
of October 1959, carried an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Charles E. Ball of their field 
staff. Mr. Ball made personal inquiry 
into the antiwetback program, and his 
findings will be of great value to Mem- 
bers seeking a clear answer to the situa- 
tion and “Why all ils fuss about 
braceros?”: 

Wur Att Tus Fuss rae Braceros?— 
Mexicans Arg Happy To Ger Jops IN THE 
Untrep STATEs, AND U.S. PaRMERS ARE GLAD 
To Have TuHem—Bvutr Nospovy Can AGREE 
on How THE Bracero Law SHOULD BE 
ADMINISTERED 


(By Charles E. Ball) 


Jose Camarillo Torres considers himself a 
lucky man. He is now working in the 
United States. 

But Jose—one of some 400,000 Mexican 
braceros—is @ hot topic in the South and 
West right now. 

A bracero is a Mexican national, author- 
ized to work in this country by a law 
passed in 1951, This law gave our Secre- 
tary of Labor authority to negotiate a work 
agreement with the Mexican Government. 

But Jose’s luck may not last forever. Last 
year, 432,857 braceros came to our country 
to help farmers in 25 States harvest their 
crops. However, the work agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico ex-- 
pired June 30—and has been extended 
month to month since then because the two 
governments haven’t known quite how to 
write a new one. 

Jose and others like him are at the cen- 
ter of an emotional controversy between 
farmers and ranchers, the U.S. Department - 
of Labor, Iabor union officials, and religious 
leaders—to name only a few. 

Last week, Secretary of Labor James F. 
Mitchell visited, unannounced, some labor 
camps in Santa Clara Valley, Calif. He 
called them filthy, closed one down and told 
farmers there to clean up the rest 

But Jose Torres isn’t mad at anybody, 
He’s feeling good. When I met him last 
month at the Eagle Pass, Tex.; Reception 
Center, he had all his papers approved and 
was eagerly waiting for a bus to Lamesa 
where he would pick cotton. He will be 
here only 38 months, then he'll return to 
his family. 

His job at home was “driving oxen on a 
corn and bean farm.” The pay was 34% to 5 
pesos a day, the equivalent of 28 cents to 40 
cents. But he and his wife decided that if 
he could work 90 days “across the river,” for 
wages of $5 to $8 a day, then maybe they 
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could: move into the village, buy the five 
children some clothes, and send them to 
school, 

Mexican Government officials like the pro- 
gram, too. They say that learn 
new farming practices in the United States. 
From 1946 to 1955, Mexico increased agri- 
cultural production 100 percent. 

“They see higher standards of living,” one 
Mexican consul told me, “and set their own 
goals higher.” 

Last year, the 432,857 braceros that worked 
on U.S. farms sent an estimated $34 million 
home, making this second only to the tour- 
ist trade as a source of dollars. Then who is 
unhappy and why? Well, let’s look at the 
unhappy groups one at a time. 

Farmers and ranchers need and want 
braceros, but don’t like the way the U.S. 
Department of Labor administers the pro- 
gram, 

“The USDL is dominated by labor unions,” 
farmers claim, “and the unions would like to 
see the whole program scuttled so they can 
eventually unionize farmworkers.” 

“We're skeptical of the new contract, be- 
cause the last one was weighted in favor of 
the bracero,” says Jim Walsh, a member of. 
the Rio Vista Farm Harvesting Association, 
Mission, Tex., which now has 1,200 braceros 
under contract te pick cotton. “He has all 
the guarantees and we have none.” 

Here are a few assurances a farmer must 
give the bracero: 

A guaranteed minimum of “the prevailing 
wage in that area.” If it is piece rate work, 
such as picking cotton or tomatoes, then 90 
percent of the workers must receive over 50 
cents per hour or the piece rate goes up for 
all. 

Housing and food (for cooking facilities) 
up to USDL standards. 

Insurance including $5,000 accident policy; 
a $500 nonoccupational (off the job) acci- 
dent policy; $1,000 for natural loss of life; 
$2,000 accidental death; and a $350 burial 
policy. This costs the farmer $4.50 per man- 
month, $2 of which can be deducted from 
the bracero’s check for the nonoccupational 
policy. 

A guarantee that he will be employed 
three-fourths of the time, or that he’ll get 
subsistence if it rains and he cannot work 
64 hours per 2 weeks. 

To those not up against the problem, all 
these might sound reasonable, but here’s 
what farmers and ranchers say: “The hous- 
ing standards are unreasonable,” asserts 
rancher T. A. Kincaid. “In many cases the 
house that the ranch owner moved out of 
and turned over to them won't pass USDL 


inspection.” 


“The minimum wage is not a part of the 


law,” declares Ed Bush, of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners Association. “It’s the Secretary of 
Labor’s idea—a perfect example of law by 
administrative edict rather than by congres- 
sional intent.” 

“There’s no end to the harassment, and 
changing of rules,” declares C. B. Ray, mana- 
ger of the Valley Farm Bureau. “In 1 year, 
they changed the formula for determining 
prevailing wages three times. 

“The 90-10 formula is another example of 
harassment and administrative edict by the 
Secretary of Labor,” he adds. “It’s not in the 
law. It’s Just a built-in spiral to raire wages. 
If you have 10 cottonpickers and 2 sit on 
their sacks and fail to earn 50 cents per hour, 
you're supposed to raise the price rate for 
all. As a result, some farmers already see a 
slowing down in production of the braceros.” 

In California, the battle goes on over 
braceros. The AFL-CIO is attacking the 
program while trying to organize farmwork- 
ers. Backing them up is Gov. Edmund 
Brown. with a proposed minimum wage. “His 
administration has really antagonized farm- 
ers,” says one capital observer. “Farmers 
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are taking on the Governor ahd labor every 
chance they get.” 

Ranchers have a different problem from 
framers. Ranchers must certify that they 
will pay & minimum of $110 per month, plus 
room and board, if they get a bracero from 
the bullpen or $125 if they get a special. 

From the bullpen they take any man. A 
special is a man that they know and request 
by name. 

“This is pretty expensive labor,” says 
Rancher Rick Alexander, “when you figure 
the fringe benefits—food and housing, proc- 
essing charges, transportation, insurance, 
ete.—for men who can’t speak our language, 
can’t get a driver’s license, can’t run into 
town for supplies.” 

For several years, ranchers found that to 
get a special processed, they must pay a 
“mordida,” the Spanish word for tip or 
bribe to an official. . 

They squawked, but grew to accept it as a 
cost of doing business. Officials on both 
sides of the river—in Mexico and in the 
United States—deny any knowledge of it. 
But ranchers insist, “No one can live or 
work in the area without knowing about it.” 

Ranchers say mordida is the custom and 
way of life in Mexico. Until a year or so ago, 
many ranchers were calling it an advance to 
the bracero, then deducting it from his first 
paycheck. 

Much less mordida is paid today than in 
years past, say ranchers, but it still exists. 

What, then, would farmers and ranchers 
like in the next contract? 

“We'll just do well to hold our own,” says 
Harold West, president of the Texas Farm 
Bureau. “But we really don’t know what 
is in a contract until the USDL starts in- 
terpreting it. 

“Their interpretations sometimes are ab- 
surd,” he continued. “What we would like 


is for the USDL to ease the pressure just a lit-. 


tle so we can get back to the business of 
farming.” 

Labor unions admittedly don’t like the 
bracero program. “It depresses overall wages 
and drives many of our own farmworkers out 
of State,” says Jerry Holleman, president of 
the AFL-CIO in Texas. 

“If Texas farmers would pay our domestic 
migrants the 50 cents an hour they pay the 
bracero, plus the cost of the fringe benefits, 
the domestics would stay and farmers would 
have better labor at no more cost.” 


Some religious leaders are unhappy about — 


the program, too. “It’s a national disgrace, 
the American badge of infamy,” charges 
Catholic Archbishop Robert E. Lucey. He is 
concerned about the disruption of homelife 
back in Mexico; about the spiritual life of the 
men while away; and the depressing effect 
of bracero wages on other migrant labor. 

Of course, farmers heartily disagree. 
“We've got to have braceros,” declares J. B. 
Kirkland, who contracts 25,000 a year for 
the Trans-Pecos Cotton Association. “They 
harvest 80 percent of our cotton in this 
area. And this is as sound a labor program— 
for both sides—as I have had experience with 
in 46 years of farming.” 

Kirkland and his association have a mod- 
ern dispersing area that operates year-round 
in Pecos, .Tex., for braceros on their way to 
local farms. It’s a $300,000 plant, including 
dormitories, a cafeteria, a hospital, a doctor, 
and nurses. 


So the argument rages. Regardless of who 
is right, there’s one result: 

“The USDL has harassed us and increased 
costs until we’re forced to mechanize,” sums 
up C. B. Ray. “Farmers in our four coun- 
ties have bought some 250 cottonpickers in 
the last 3 years—and are doubling that num- 
ber this year. 

“We're preparing for the day when we won't 
have to depend on braceros at all.” 
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Is Liberty Possible Without Law? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association Journal re- 
cently contained an article entitled, 
“Our Freedom Based on Law—Is Liberty 
Possible Without Law?” 

The author of this article, David O. 
Boehm, Esq., is a leading member of 
the bar in Rochester, N.Y., my home- 
town. He has been very active in public 
affairs, and although still a young man, 
has already become an outstanding com- 
munity leader. 

His article in the A.B.A. Journal elo- 
quently discusses the mission of lawyers 
and the significance of the rule of law. 
He concludes, after citing many histori- 
cal examples, that it would not be pos- 
sible to have liberty without law, since 
the two are inseparable. 

I know that Mr. Boehm’s learned and 
instructive comments on this subject 
will be of interest to many Senators, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: . 

Our Freepom Basep on Law—Is Liserty 

PossIsLe WrirHovut Law? 
(By David O. Boehm) 


In a way, any talk upon the subject “Our 
Freedom Based Upon Law” seems, at first 
glance, somewhat paradoxical. For, although 
much has been said in the past and will be 
said in the future about law being the safe- 
guard of liberty, nevertheless do through 
recorded time much has also been said about 
law and lawyers in a much more disparaging 
fashion. 

For example, as far back as 1621, Burton, 
in his “Anatomy of Melancholy,” quoted the 
proverb, “He that goes to law holds a wolf 
by the ear.” And the title of Arbuthnot’s 
political pamphlet in 1712 is “The Law Is 
@ Bottomless Pit.” Shakespeare was even 
more direct. One of the characters in his 
plays urges with great force, “Let's kill all 
the lawyers.” 

And yet the satirical comment, the jokes 
and gibes that continue even today suggest 
that to men in society the law always has 
been a familiar thing, a thing which they 
knew had the capacity for greatness, and 
which was discussed not for what it could 
do but what mankind wanted it to do— 
much as Brooklyn in the past affectionately 
called its favorite baliclub “Dem Bums.” 

Through history; the law has been so much 
@ part of than that in early days he incor- 
porated it in all his religious beliefs. In a 
savage society it became a system of taboos. 
The Romans made it a goddess and when 
Moses descended from Sinai he carried with 
him, as a divinely revealed thing, the Tab- 
lets of the Law. It was too well understood 
even to require comment that God was on 
the side of the just and thus the first trials 
in England before the Norman invasion con- 
sisted of the ordeals by fire and by water 
whereby a verdict was established in a super- 
natural way. Even today we speak about go- 
ing through fire and water for something or 
someone, 
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When the Normans conquered England, 
there was added ordeal by batile and it was 
here that the idea of the advocate, or lawyer, 
first became manifest in the person of the 
champion willing to do battle for an accused. 
Ivanhoe battling at the lists for Rebecca is 
a familiar example of this early type of law 
court where the judgment was supposed to be 
resolved not in favor of strength, but of right. 

To point out that this may not have always 
been the case does not diminish the natural 
urge that man felt for a ‘system of justice 
that could result in justice. In other words, 
the belief was equivalent to the fact and 
though the operation of law, compared to 
today, may have been crude and ‘primitive, 
nevertheless it was crude and primitive only 
because it represented the society that it was 
in. The instinctive need for law was there 
just the same. 


LAW EXISTS BECAUSE IT HAS TO 
And so law exists because it has to. As 





@ societal thing—evolved out of the customs . 


and traditions and experience of a society 
which ‘became codified—it must. develop 
slowly in the same way that the community 
about it develops. But to the individual in 
need of a justice which may take new or 
novel form, this very slowness, this pains- 
taking exercise of deliberation before dis- 
carding one rule for another is irksome and 
sometimes infuriating. And so this indi- 
vidual, with a strong belief in the rightness 
of his cause, invents another proverb about 
the law, or creates a new condemnation of it. 
Sometimes this takes the form of calling for 
its complete abolition—a society without 
law—where men will live amicably together 
in a natural state because men are naturally 
good. 

So Rousseau believed—but all the ambi- 
tious experiments which he inspired proved 
only that when men live in anarchy they can- 
not live together. Whereas man may be 
good, all men are not good. 

But anarchy is not and never has been a 
formidable enemy of law. It is the opposite 
extreme, tyranny or absolutism, with which 
law has bitterly and tenaciously contended 
through the centuries. It is a demon that 
says to the individual who cannot find satis- 
faction in the law—“Eliminate the law's de- 
lays—remove the lawyers and their techni- 
calities; with one stroke I can give you what 
you want because I am above the law.” 

This is a siren song that has attracted 
many and even democracies have yielded to 
it. In times of stress, the early Romans ap- 
pointed dictators, the Hebrews gave up their 
judges for a King because of the emergency 
created by the Philistinian wars, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, during the Civil War, sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus and per- 
mitted the trial of civilians in the various 
Northern States by Army generals in direct 
violation of the Constitution. 

The times required, it was felt, speedy law, 
and so the people gave up their own indi- 
vidual rights in submission to the State. In 
a crisis this may be necessary. We all re- 
member the war emergency powers Congress 
gave to President Roosevelt during the last 
war. 


IMMEDIATE “JUSTICE” MAY BECOME INJUSTICE 


But when the individual demands justice 
s0 immediately, so urgently, that he feels it 
to be injustice to make him wait for its 
proper exercise, then law’s worst enemy grows 
strong. In the dark of night the lynch mob 
draws the rope around its victim’s neck 
and strangles him without a trial. The mob 
is always eager for quick and speedy justice. 
In the People’s Court of the French Revolu- 
tion, Mme. LaFarge clicks her knitting 
needles and watches the accused nobility ap- 
pear before the judges, who are also the 
prosecutors and the jury, and the accused are 
condemned almost before they can draw a 
breath in their.own defense. Quick jus- 
tice—speedy justice. The sharecropper and 
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the aristocrat are both victims of this de- 


moniac urge that whispers “Execute them | 


before some smart lawyer with his technical- 
ities and tricks can save them.” 

It is when the individual or a group 
of individuals is most anxious for speed in 
the exercise of the law that the law must 
act. as the checkrein. How careful was the 
War Crimes Tribunal to avoid even the sus- 
Picion of being a drumhead court. How 
slowly, and to some, how tediously it exam~ 
ined and analyzed the proofs and accusa- 
tions, And yet, in spite of the immense care 
and caution with which it managed its power, 
there were those among it who still remained 
uncertain, not as to whether Goering and 
Himmler and the others were guilty, but as 
to whether the judges had the right to 
judge the accused and condemn them as war 
criminals. This was the first time that such 
a tribunal had ever sat, the first time men 
were being tried for crimes of war against 
nations and people. But this was not a star 
chamber where confessions were extorted 
out of the accused, nor where a mob in 4 
turbulent courtroom clamored for brutal 
revenge. It was an example of law in its 
eridless, cautious search for truth and the 
principles of justice. Yet, there were and 
are great judges and legal scholars in many 
nations who wondered whether even this 
slow and painstaking trial, with its rigid and 
careful adherence to all the rules of law and 
the protection it gave the accused, was not 
wrong because it was too novel, too new and, 
therefore, suspect. 

In a sense, therefore, it is almost the duty 
of the law to be unpopular. As someone 
pointed out “‘All the world hates an umpire.” 
Frequently it runs against the tide of great 
popular feeling and emotion. It provides 
sanctuary to men who are regarded as deadly 
enemies of the community or of the nation. 
It restrains and inhibits the floodwaters of 
popular prejudice and compels them to flow 
into society’s proper conduits. It is a shield 
not only against the mob, but against the 
tyrant. 

We see it, as Ben W. Palmer points out, In 
“Demosthenes, defending the democracy of 
the ancient world against the totalitarian 
menace of Philip of Macedon; undefended 
Cicero, standing for the republic and level- 
ing the shafts of his eloquence against an 
Antony whose aroused assassins menaced 
him at the doors of the senate house; Papin- 
ian, facing certain death for refusing the 
Emperor’s demand that he give a legal 
opinion justifying the Emperor’s assassina- 
tion of his own brother; Malherbes, during 
the French Revolution, going to the guillo- 
tine because he dared to defend his king; 
John Adams, in the face of public clamor, 
defending the redcoats charged with murder 
in the Boston massacre; William H. Seward, 
risking his professional and political career 
by acting as counsel for a poor insane Negro 
charged with murder.” 

There was Erskine, almost at the risk of 
his life in an England fearful and apprehen-~ 
sive of invasion by Napoleon, defending Tom 
Paine of the crime of sedition for having 
written a pamphlet which spoke favorably 
of French republicanism; not only defending 
Paine, but obtaining his acquittal. And 
perhaps the greatest of them all, Edward 
Coke. When King James angrily said that 
it was treason to affirm that the king was 
under the law, Lord Coke, defying imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London and the head- 
man’s ax, declared that though the King 
ought not to be under any man, he was 
under God and the law. 

This does not imply that the interpreters 
of the law—the judges who make the deci- 
sions and establish the guideposts—are 
above it. They, too, are men and capable of 
error and no one is more aware of this than 
the judges themselves. As the late Justice 
Jackson pointed out, the Supreme Court is 






prove. 

Thé late theddbore’ in: thd: Mbalie Slaneae” 
will of the people, rather than the mere 
momentary willfulness of the king, or even 
of the majority. As’ an example, the 18th 
amendment has come and gone in our time, 
but the first 10 amendments are still with 
and will be with us so long as our demo- 
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one and inseparable, 





Common Site Picketing te Constrection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960- 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
eration of the interest of this House in 
proposed amendments to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act which would affect secondary 
boycott provisions, I wish to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the following 
report. This study was prepared and 
submitted to me by Mr. Sar A. Levitan, 
specialist in industrial relations, who is 
with the economics division of the 
Library of Congress Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. 

The report follows: 

CoMMON Sire PicKETING tn CoNSTRUCTION 
SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 

The Taft-Hartley Act contains a prohibi- 
tion against secondary boycotts. Section 8 
(b) (4)(B) makes it an unfair labor practice 
for # labor union to “induce or encouur- 
age * * * a strike or a refusal *.* * to per- 
form any services, where * * * and object 
thereof is * * * forcing or requiring. any 
person * * * to cease doing business with 
any other person.” + 

The meaning of this section has been a 
source of controversy since the enactment of 
Taft-Hartley in 1947. Some have claimed 
that the intent. of , and that sound 
public policy, would require the outlawing of 
all types of secondary boycott—attempts to 
influence an employer by exerting economic 
or other pressures persons who deal 
with the employer. 

Union spokesmen have naturally opposed 
this stringent interpretation of the ban on 
secondary boycotts. They assert that a com- 








1 Before the passage of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act, this bah on seco boycotts was 
contained in section 8(b) (4) (A) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 












































a major role in 
debate of 1959 in con- 


This controversy played 
congressional 


nection with amending the Taft- Act. 
As finally adopted, the Labor Reform Act of 
1959 included some specific additional re- 
strictions upon the use of secondary boy- 
cotts in labor-management disputes. 

In applying the ban on secondary boy- 
cotts, the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Courts have adopted the position 
that the prohibition of secondary boycotts 
contained in section 8(b)(4)(B) must be 

interpreted to harmonize “the dual con- 
gressional objectives of preserving the right 
of labor organizations to bring pressure to 
bear on offending employers in primary labor 
disputes and of shielding unoffending em- 
ployers and others from in contro- 
versies not their own.” (NLRB v. Denver 
Building Trade Council, 341 U.S, 675, 1951.) 


THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


The application of section 8(b) (4) (B) 
presents special problems in the construc- 
tion industry. This is due to the special 
nature of the industry and the structure of 
the unions representing construction work- 
ers in collective bargaining. According to 4 
US. Labor Department publication, the con- 
struction industry has been characterized 
as a “group of related firms whose principal 
common denominator is the employment of 
the same labor force in bargaining with the 
same trade unions.” (Labor Management 
Relations in the United States, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 1225, p. 3:09). 
Eighteen different unions within the AFI- 
CIO comprising the Building and Construc- 
tion Trade Department, in addition to the 
Teamsters Union, claim jurisdiction over 
various groups of workers engaged in the 
construction industry. These unions are 

on a craft basis. 

The industry is highly organized and ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
about 2.3 million of the 2.6 million employees 
in the contract construction industry in 
1958 belonged to these 20 unions. This esti- 
mate may, however, exaggerate union mem- 
bership since it is based on union claims 
and also includes unemployed workers as 
well as some who may have retired but still 
are maintained on union rolls. (Directory 
of National International Labor Unions in 
the United States, December 1959. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 1267, table 7, 
p. 12.) 

The National Bureau for Economic Re- 
search estimated that in 1953 union mem- 
bership in the Duilding and construction 
industry accounted for 84 percent of total 
employment. According to this study, union 
membership in 1953 accounted for 2,198,000 
out of the total 2,622,000 persons engaged 
in the construction industry. (Leo Troy, 
Distribution of Union Membership Among 
the States, Occasional Paper No. 56, 1957, 
table 6, p. 24.) 

The construction industry is normally di- 
vided into four broad categories: Heavy 
highway and engineering construction; com- 
mercial, industrial and pubiic building 
construction; homebuilding; and mainte- 
nance and repairs. The extent of unioniza- 
tion is highest in the first 2 categories of 
construction. The extent of unionization 
also varies according to geographic location 
and size of community; unionization is 
more widespread in 
areas. 


est in the mid-Atlantic States and on the 
Pacific coast. 
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Much of the homebuilding construction 
is done by small contractors employing non- 
union labor. As the following table indi- 
cates, almost 3 out of 4 workers in the con~- 
struction industry were employed in 1956 
by firms having less than 100 employees 
compared with 1 out of 5 in manufacturing. 


Distribution of employment by size of com- 
pany—Construction and manufacturing 
(1956) 





Percent of total 
employment 


Number of employees 
in company 





Source: Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
Bureau of Old Age, Disability and Survivors Insurance, 

Employer organization has developed much 
less than union organization in the indus- 
try. While employer organizations are or- 
ganized along national, regional and local 
lines paralleling the craft organization of 
the employees, most of the collective bar- 
gaining is done locally by the employer 
craft associations and the unions in each 
craft. However, in many cases the local 
construction associations bargain with all 
their building unions in the same area. A 
study by Profs. William Haber and Har- 
old M. Levinson found that there is a wide 
variety of combinations of union-manage- 
ment groups which may engage in bargain- 
ing, so that “it is all but impossible to pre- 
sent a simple picture of the industry’s col- 
lective bargaining pattern.” (Labor Rela- 
tions in the Building Trade, University of 
Michigan, 1956, p. 40.) 

COMMON SITE PICKETING 


Normally, any construction job involves a 
general contractor and a number of subcon- 
tractors engaged by the general contractor 
to perform some specialized parts of the 
project, such as, installing electrical equip- 
ment, plumbing, plastering, or painting. 
This situation creates the uniqueness of ap- 
plying the ban on secondary boycotts con- 
tained in section 8(b)(4)(B) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to the construction industry. 

Basically the question revolves around the 
relationship between the various subcon- 
tractors or employers on the site. If it is to 
be assumed that each employer is an inde- 
pendent entity, then the ban contained in 
section 8(b) (4) (B), prohibiting a union from 
engaging in a strike when an object thereof 
is to force an employer to cease doing busi- 
ness with any other person, would apply to 
unions in the construction industry pick- 
eting a site where many employers are en- 
gaged. Such picketing runs the risk of being 
prohibited by section 8(b)(4)(B) as a sec- 
ondary boycott within the meaning of the 
act. _ 

In 1950 the NLRB adopted a set of four 
basic tests that must be satisfied if common 
site picketing is to be considered legal: 

1. Picketing must be carried on only when 
the primary company actually is doing busi- 
ness at the common site. 

2. The primary company must be doing 
its normal business at a common site. 

8. The picketing must be carried on rea- 
sonably close to the place where the primary 
company is carrying on its business. 

4, The picket signs must state clearly that 
the picketing is aimed only at the primary 
company. (Moore-Drydock (92 NLRB 547).) 

At the same time the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held that where a union pickets 
@ common site for the purpose of forcing a 
building contractor to cease doing business 
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with his subcontractors, it is engaged in an 
illegal secondary boycott. In other words, 


the contractor and the subcontractors are’ 


not “allies,” and, therefore, not exempted 
from the secondary boycott ban of section 
8(b) (4) (B) (Denver Building Trades Council 
— NLRB 1195) .) 

The Supreme Court upheld the National 
Labor Relations Board ruling that picketing 
by @ union is prohibited under section 
8(b) (4) (B) if the object of the picketing 
is to force a contractor to cease doing busi- 
ness with a nonunion subcontractor. The 
Supreme Court added that the law would 
have applied even if the union may have 
had other objects in the picketing. (NLRB v. 
Denver Building Trades Council 341 US. 
675 (1951) .) 

The impact of Moore-Drydock and Denver 
Building Trades Council decisions must be 
considered. jointly. In the latter case the 
National Labor Relations Board and the Su- 
preme Court apparently held that picketing 
‘by a union in the construction industry is 
subject to the criteria laid down in the 
Moore-Drydock case. Spokesmen for the 
unions in the construction industry have in- 
sisted that the application of the Moore- 
Drydock tests for legal picketing, which in- 
volved a ship repairing company and an op- 
erator of a vessel which happened to be 
docked at the shipyard, shouid not be ap- 
plied to the construction industry. The 
Moore-Drydock case involved two separate 
employers engaged in different businesses 
while the construction of a building, spokes- 
men for construction unions agree, should 
be likened to a single enterprise. The result 
of the application of the Moore-Drydock 
criteria for legal picketing, according to the 
building unions, has been to effectively elim- 
inate not only secondary but also primary 
picketing on a construction site. 

This Supreme Court decision in the Denver 
case has been a source of controversy over 
the past 9 years. A number of attempts have 
been made to amend the Taft-Hartley Act 
so as to reverse the Denver decision as far 
as the construction industry is concerned. 
In 1954 President Eisenhower recommended 
“that the act be clarified by making it ex- 
plicit that concerted action against * * * 
an employer on a construction project who, 
together with other employers, is engaged in 
work on the site of the project, will not be 
treated as a secondary boycott.” 

The House Committee on Education and 
Labor (committee print, H. Res. 115, Apr. 29, 
1954) and the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare (Rept. No. 1211, Apr. 15, 
1954) acted favorably on the President's 
recommendation, but no action was taken on 
these proposals. The President repeated the 
recommendation to reverse the Denver deci- 
sion in 1958 and 1959. In 1960 the Under 
Secretary of Labor testified in favor of H.R. 
9070. 

Congress considered the above recommen- 
dation in connection with the labor reform 
legislation debated in Congress in 1958 and 
in 1959. But neither the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill as passed by the Senate, nor the 
Landrum-Grifin bill as passed by the 
House in 1959 contained any provisions deal- 
ing with exempting the construction indus- 
try from section 8(b)(4)(B), though at- 
tempts were made to write in such an ex- 
emption by the conference committee which 
ironed out the differences between the 
House and Senate versions of the labor re- 
form legislation of that year. Several of 
the conferees in 1959 pledged at that time 
that attempts to remedy this situation 
would be made in 1960. The Kennedy (S. 
2643 and Thompson (H.R. 9070) bills repre- 
sent an attempt to reverse the 1951 Denver 
decision. 

These bills consist of only one paragraph 
stating: 

‘That nothing contained in clause (B) of 
this paragraph (4) shall be construed to 
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make unlawful, where not otherwise unlaw- 
ful, any strike or refusal to perform, services 
at the site of the construction, alteration, 
painting, or repair of a building, structure, 
or other work and directed at any of 
several employers who are in the construc- 
tion industry and are jointly engaged as 
joint. venturers or in the relationship of 
contractors and subcontractors in such con- 
struction, alteration, painting, or repair at 
such site, and there is a labor dispute, not 
unlawful under this act or in violation of 
an existing collective bargaining contract, 
relating to the wages, hours, or other work- 
ing conditions of employees employed at 
such site by any of such employers.” 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF H.R. 9070 


1. The Denver Building Trades decision 
fails to recognize the realities of collective 
bargaining in the construction industry. It 
is based on a technicality that the contrac- 
tors and subcontractors on any construction 
site are separate employers. Legally this is 
true, but cursory examination of the inter- 
relationship between the contractor and the 
subcontractors would show that their opera- 
tions are closely interrelated and that any 
contractor before he bids on a construction 
job must carefully plan the cost and type of 
labor that subcontractors will supply him 
for the various tasks usually performed by 
them. The intent of Taft-Hartley was obvi- 
ously to ban secondary boycotts which affect 
neutral employers. This is not entirely the 
situation that exists in the construction in- 
dustry. In defense of the prohibition of 
secondary boycotts, Senator Robert A. Taft 
stated in the debate on the floor of the 
Senate: 

“This position makes it unlawful to re- 
sort to a secondary boycott to injure the 
business of a third person who is wholly un- 
concerned in the disagreement between an 
employer and his employees” (93 CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp 4323, April 29, 1947). 

Obviously, if we are to follow the Taft 
reasoning, the ban on secondary boycotts 
might not apply to the construction 
industry. 

2. In the absence of subcontractors, an 
employer could not require his union em- 
ployees to work side by side with a few 





selected craftsmen who would undercut. 


union scales. In manufacturing, for exam- 
ple, the union would be free to strike and 
picket an establishment if the employer 
chose to employ nonunion electricians at 
rates below union scales. The union would 
have the freedom to picket the establish- 
ment and peacefully advertise that an em-~- 
ployer refuses to pay union wages to the 
electricians, and such picketing would be 
legal if the majority of the employees in the 
collective bargaining unit chose to be repre- 
sented by the union. The structure of the 
unions in the construction industry, each 
craft being represented by a different union, 
prevents this kind of representation. The 
Supreme Court minority in the Denver 
Building Trades case characterized this as 
the “fortuitous business arrangements that 
have no significance so. far as the evils of the 
secondary boycott are concerned.” 

The minority of the Supreme Court recog- 
nized the realities of the structure of em- 
ployers and unions in the construction in- 
dustry by asserting: 

“The picketing would undoubtedly have 
been legal if there had been no subcontrac- 
tor involved—if the general contractor had 
put nonunion men on the job. The pres- 
ence of the subcontractor does not alter one 
whit the realities of the situation; the pro- 
test of the union is precisely the same.” 
-(Denver Buliding Trades Council, 341 U.S. 
675.) 

3. The ban on picketing in the construc- 
tion industry, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, undermines the very purpose of the 
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Labor-Management Relations Act, which is 
aimed in part to “prescribe the legitimate 
rights of both employees and employers 
* * *.” Evidence presented before the House 
Subcommittee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions of the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee showed that the decision has encouraged 
open-shop activities in the construction in- 
dustry with the accompanying undermining 
of union scales. It was found, for example, 
that in some cities union contractors have 
been replaced by open-shop employers in the 
construction industry. Indeed, it is signifi- 
cant to remember that the nonunion sub- 
contractor in the Denver Building Trades 
case paid his electricians 42 cents less per 
hour than the union scale. 

The issue, therefore, in approving H.R. 
9070 is whether a union would be permitted 
to protect the economic interests of the 
members and preserve the union scale or 
whether the law would continue to encourage 
nonunion employers in the construction 
industry and thereby undermine the union 
standards, 

The fact is that contractors employing 
union labor have supported legislation aimed 
at overruling the Denver Building Trades de- 


. cision; the associations of masons, electrical, 


and painting and decorating contractors of 
America support the enactment of H.R. 9070, 
All these associations have, of course, taken 
a strong position against secondary boycotts 
which are aimed at an innocent third party. 
But they recognize that the needs to preserve 
union standards in the construction indus- 
try require that the unions must be allowed 
to protect the interests of their members by 
refusing to work with nonunion workers 
in the construction industry. 

Again, in the words of the Supreme Court 
minority in the Denver Building Trades case: 

“The employment of union and nonunion 
men on the same job is a basic protest in 
trade union history. * * * The union was 
not out to destroy the contractor because of 
his antiunion attitude. * * * All the union 
asked was that union men not be compelled 
to work alongside nonunion men on the 
same job.” 

4. Experience has shown that the normal 
union representation elections cannot be 
held in the construction industry because 
of the short duration of employment of any 
worker normally employed by an employer. 
The only effective means available for the 
unions in the construction industry to or- 
ganize employees and to protect union stand- 
ards is to picket a job site. In any other 
industry the union can rely upon the proc- 
esses of the NLRB to protect the right of 
the employees to engage in collective bar- 
gaining. The Denver Building Trades case 
has denied unions in the construction in- 
dustry this elementary protection. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE ENACTMENT OF H.R. 
9070 


1. The major contribution of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was to limit some of the coercive 
powers of unions. Section 8(b)(4) re- 
stricted the power of unions to engage in 
secondary boycotts. Senator Robert A. Taft 
explained the need for this section in the 
following words: “Under the provisions of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, it became impos- 
sible to stop a secondary boycott or any other 
kind of a strike, no matter how unlawful 
it may have been at common law. All this 
provision of the bill does is to reverse the 
effect of the law as to secondary boycotts. 
It has been set forth that there are good sec- 
ondary boycotts and bad secondary boycotts. 
Our committee heard evidence for weeks and 
never succeeded in having amyone tell us any 
difference between different kinds of sec- 

ondary boycotts. So we have so broadened 
the provision dealing with secondary boy- 
cotts as to make them an unfair labor prac- 
tice.” (93 CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 4198.) 





Taft, “apply to a case where a third party is, 
in effect, in cahoots with or acting as a part 
of the secondary employer” (93 CoNGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp 8709). But the several con- 
tractors and subcontractors engaged in a 
construction project are clearly not “allies” 
within the meaning of tion, 


entrepreneurs; comparable in many respects 
to suppliers and producers in any in- 
dustry. It is therefore only fair that em- 
ployers in the 


to employers in other branches of 
industry. 

Moreover, all construction ‘workers like 
other workers are protected in the right to 
join a union or not to join a union. If the 
employees of the subcontractor have not 
joined a union they have the right to pro- 
tection from coercion by unions not of their 
own choosing. 

8. H.R. 9070 would give unions in the con- 
struction industry what amounts to an 
effective control on all the labor that is 
being done on a site. By picketing the site 
a union could force the employer to deal 
only with union contractors or subcontrac- 
tors and prevent the nonunion employers 
from securing any work. Legalizing picket- 
ing. on construction sites would further 
increase the considerable power of the build- 
ing trades union in the industry. It is 
commonly recognized that the unreasonable 
work restrictions imposed by some of the 
construction unions have impeded produc- 
tivity in that industry and have contributed 
significantly to the high cost of housing in 
the United States. 

4. Nineteen different unions claim juris- 
diction over work done on a construction 
site. Traditionally, these unions have 
squabbled among themselves, each trying to 
get the maximum jobs for its own members. 
Under H.R. 9070 every union, no matter 
how small its contribution to a construc- 
tion job, would be able to force the cessa- 
tion of operations. This would impose great 
burdens on the construction industry and 
further increase the cost of construction 
in the United States. H.R. 9070 would, there- 
fore, add strength and perpetuate the ab- 
solute union structure in the industry by 
granting undue strength to minority groups 
within the labor force. 

STATUS OF H.R. 9070 


The Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Relations of the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor held hearings on H.R. 
9070 and companion bills during February 
1960. In April the full committee reported 
out the bill by a 19 to 6 vote. The conflict- 
ing views on the bill were presented in House 
Report 1556 (pt. I, April 27, 1960, and pt. 
Ii, April 28, 1960,. 86th Cong., 2d sess.). 
As of May 31, 1960, the bill was pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Rules. 


















































































On May 26, 1960 Senator Joun F. Ken- 


will hold brief on 8. 2643 (com- 
penion bill to H.R. 9070) “within a few days 
and all necessary steps will be taken to 
bring this measure promptly to the floor 
of the Senate” (ConcrEessIonaL Recorp, May 
26, 1960, p. 10405, daily ed.). 

Bre_roGRaPHY—ComMMoN Sirus PICKETING IN 

CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


(By Mary R. Heslet) 

Barden, Graham A. The dangerous and 
unjustifiable common-situs picketing bills 
H.R. 9070, H.R. 9100, H.R. 9089, H.R. 9123, 
H.R. 9140, H.R. 9175, H.R. 9373, and all other 
identical or similar bills now pending bring 
to life again and would make legal secondary 
boycotts. CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD (daily ed.), 
April 7, 1960, p. A3078-3081. 

Denver Building and Construction Trades 
Council v. NLRB, Georgetown law journal, 
volume 39, January 1951: 340-343; St. Louis 
University law journal, volume 1, winter 
1951: 342-346; University of Pennsylvania 
law review, volume 100, October 1951: 141- 
144; Virginia law review, volume 37, Novem- 
ber 1951: 1012-1015. 

Garland, James P. Secondary boycott— 
common-situs picketing. Villanova law 
review, volume 1, January 1956: 63-72. 

Haber, William. Labor relations and prod- 
uctivity in the building trades, by William 
Haber and Harold M. Levinson. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, 1956. 266 pp. (See chs. 2 and 3.) 

The impact of the Taft-Hartley Act on the 
bullding and construction industry. Yale 
law journal, volume 60, April 1951: 673-695. 
(Secondary boycotts, pp. 684-689.) 

Kennedy, John F. Remarks on conference 
report of the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp (daily ed.), September 3, 1959, pp. 
16413-16416. 

Meyers, Donald A. “Ally” or “neutral”— 
the secondary boycott dilemma. Tulane law 
review, volume 34, February 1960: 343-352. 

Segal, Melvin J. Differences among sec- 
ondary boycotts, and the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Wayne law review, volume 5, spring 1959: 
195-208. 

Secondary boycott loopholes. Labor law 
journal, volume 10, March 1959: 175-179, 
202. 
Sherman, Sidney. Primary strikes and 
secondary boycotts. Labor law journal, vol- 
ume 5, April 1954: 241-253. 

Special labor problems in the construction 
industry. Stanford law review, volume 10, 
May 1958: 525-553. Contents: The nature 
of the industry. Jurisdictional disputes. 
Union security (secondary boycotts, p. 547- 
552). 

Thompson, Frank, Jr. Amending the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act ag to picketing to 
protest substandard conditions. CoNGrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp (daily ed.), April 28, 1960, p. 
8293-8296. 

U.S. Congress. Hous2. Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Amendment to section 
8(b) (4) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
asamended. Report to accompany H.R. 9070. 
{ Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960] 16 p. (86th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. 
No. 1556.) Additional views, House Report 
No. 1556, part 2. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Construction site picket- 
ing. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations. House, 86th 

, 2d session on H.R. 9070, H.R. 9089, 
H.R. 9100, H.R, 9123, H.R. 9140, H.R. 9175, 
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Social Security Program Discussed in 
20th Annual Report of Board of Trus- 
tees—No. 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATiVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, to com- 
plete the discussion of the actuarial 
status of the social security trust funds, 
I include the following continuation of 
remarks taken from the 20th annual 
report of the board of trustees: 

ACTUARIAL STATUS OF THE TRUST FUNDS 

CONCLUSION 


Both the contribution income and the dis- 
bursements of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund have been increased sub- 
stantially during the past 5 fiscal years. The 
increase in the contribution income resulted 
partly from the rise in earnings levels and 
the normal growth of the labor force and 
partly from the increases in contribution 
rates in 1954 and 1959, the extension of 
coverage to additional types of employment 
by the 1954 and 1956 amendments, and the 
increases in the maximum limit on taxable 
earnings from 1955 and 1959. 

Old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund disbursements, however, have risen 
even more sharply than contribution income. 
Basic factors in this increase are the long- 
term growth in the aged population and, 
more significantly, the lengthening period 
during which workers have had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire the quarters of coverage 
required to be insured. More immediate 
causes have been the amendments to the 
Social Security Act during 1950-58, which 
extended the program’s coverage, lowered 
the requirements for eligibility to benefits 
for persons who retire (and for the survivors 
of individuals who die) in the early years 
of the program, reduced the minimum retire- 
ment age of women from 65 to 62, increased 
the benefits payable, and liberalized the re- 
tirement test. 

As a result of the rapid rise in disburse- 
ments, the outgo of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund exceeded its income by 
$216 million in fiscal year 1958 and by $1,271 
million in fiscal year 1959. The assets of the 
trust fund were, of course, available to cover 
this excess of outgo over income in both 
years. Under the contribution schedule as 
revised by the Social Security Amendments 
of 1958, however, total receipts are expected 
to exceed total disbursements in the 5 fiscal 
year period 1960-64. 

Long-range cost estimates show that the 
old-age and survivors insurance program is 
in close actuarial balance. In other words, 
the system will have sufficient income from 
contributions based on the tax schedule now 
is the law and from interest earned on invest- 
ments to meet payments for benefits and 
administrative expenses over the long-range 
future. 

Aggregate income of the disability insur- 
ance trust fund during the period immedi- 
ately ahead will continue to be wholly suf- 
ficient to meet aggregate disbursements and 
in fact will build up a substantial fund. 
Long-range cost estimates show that the 
disability insurance program is more than in 
actuarial balance. 

-In its 19th annual report, the Board of 
Trustees presented its comments on the re- 
port of the Advisory Councii on Social Secu- 
rity Financing. The Board expressed full or 
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partial agreement with certain of the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations that would necessitate 
changes in the law. Modified in accordance 
with the views of the Board, the proposed 
changes in the law are as follows: 

(1) The so-called three times rule (re- 
quiring the Board of Trustees to report to the 
Congress whenever it expects that in the 
course of the next 5 fiscal years either of the 
trust funds will exceed three times the high- 
est annual expenditures from such fund an- 
ticipated during that 5-year period) should 
be eliminated from the law. 

(2) The law should be amended to state 
that the Board of Trustees shall meet. not 
less frequently than once each 6 months. 

(3) In order to permit the flexibility which 
occasional special circumstances might re- 
quire, the law should be amended to allow 
the purchase of marketable securities only 
when such purchase would be in the public 
interest. 

(4) The statutory formula fixing the in- 
terest rate on special Federal obligations 
issued for purchase by the trust funds should 
be changed so that the interest rate on such 
issues will approximate the average market 
yield on marketable Federal obligations that 
are due or callable 3 or more years from the 
time when the special obligation is issued. 

An administration bill (H.R. 9148) incor- 
porating these recommended changes was in- 
troduced in the Congress in September 1959. 





Steel’s Sick City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a newspaper ar- 
ticle by George J. Church, of the Wall 
Street Journal. This article appeared 
on June 20, 1960, under the title of 
“Steel's Sick City.’”’ The 14 steel mills in 
Youngstown for the past 5 weeks have 
been working at less than half their fur- 
mace capacity; however, this is just part 
of the story. The recession. in 1958, when 
the steel industry hit a low of 47.1 per- 
cent, the plants in Youngstown got to 
26 percent and stayed under 40 percent 
for 9 weeks. 

I call this excellent article to the at- 
tention of all Members in the hope that 
some alleviation of the pain and hard- 
ships inflicted upon the many good fami- 
lies affected by this work slowdown can 
be considered: 

Sree.’s Sick Crry—Tue Inpustry’s DECLINE 
Has Irs Heaviest Impact ON YOUNGSTOWN’S 
Mrnis—Otp PLaAntTs, LACK OF WATER 
TRANSIT Lirr Costs, LEap TO EARLY, DEEP 
Cursacks—Civi War FuRNACE Is IDLE 

(By George J. Church) 

Youncstown, Onlo.—‘“I’ve never seen so 
much of this stuff piled up in one place 
before in my life. When we’re running right, 
we use it fast. But working the way we are 
now, we can’t do anything but store it.” 

Speaking is an official of United States 
Steel Corp., as he sweeps an arm toward a 
mountain of what looks like black dust; the 
mountain towers over visitors in a storage 
yard of the company’s huge Ohio works here. 
The “dust” actually is iron ore, “sintered” or 
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concentrated for feeding into the five blast 
furnaces that rear their smokestacks sky- 
ward a few paces away. 

But only two of the blast furnaces are 
pouring red-hot molten iron into the giant 
ladles placed under them; the other three 
stand quiet and lifeless. A short walk away 
in the open-hearth shop, steelmaking fires 
can be glimpsed through the doors of only 
6 of the row of 15-furnaces. The blackened 
walls of the others enclose nothing but 
empty air. One or two appear to stand in 
ruins, surrounded by piles of crumbled brick 
and lacking roofs and walls; mill officials 
hastily explain they're being repaired while 
they’re not needed to melt steel. 


POINTING UP STEEL’S TROUBLES 


With a few minor variations, this forlorn 
scene could be duplicated this week.in al- 
most any of the mills that have given this 
city of 165,633 folk most of its fame and 
money. For the pile of sinter and the 
smokeless stacks stand as symbols of a harsh 
economic fact usually reported only in the 
abstractions of statistics. In the midst of 
what is still a period of general prosperity, 
the steel industry has stumbled into, some- 
thing that looks suspiciously like a reces- 
sion—and the steel industry in Youngstown 
has fallen into a recession about which there 
can't be any doubt. 

It’s a recession that so far, even in Youngs- 
town, hasn't been noticed much outside the 
mills themselves—mostly because the worst 
of it has come only in the last 6 weeks and its 
effects haven't had time to spread. Unem- 
ployment compensation and the supple- 
mental unemployment benefits paid by mills 
to their laid-off workers have propped pur- 
chasing power so well that so far in 1960 
Youngstown department stores are still 
hanging onto a 4-percent sales gain over 
1959. Savings accounts have begun to 
dwindle at the city’s three leading banks, 
but at the end of May they were still up 1 
percent to 2 percent from a year ago. City 
fathers are worrying that lower collections 
from the municipal income tax will delay 
some street-repair jobs, but they have still 
passed out raises totaling $400,000 annually 
this year to all city employees. 

It’s a recession, too, that may not go on 
too much longer. Steel executives are fore- 
casting an upturn by midsummer, as steel 
users finish cutting inventories. Already 
some Youngstown mills report orders from 
such big customers as automakers are pick- 
ing up slightly in anticipation of 1961-model 
production. 


LOWEST RATE SINCE 1930'S 


It’s a recession, nevertheless, that in the 
mills can’t be mistaken for anything but 
what itis. For the past 5 weeks, the 14 mills 
in the steelmaking district of which this city 
is the capital have been working less than 
half their furnace capacity—the only place 
in the country where that is true, During 
Memorial Day week a group of big steel works 
ringing the city cut back to an operating rate 
of less than a fourth of capacity, the lowest 
oldtimers can remember since the depression 
of the 1930's; layoffs swelled so alarmingly 
that the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation had to hire a ballroom from 
@ Polish-American social club, increase its 
staff to 75 from the normal 60, and work 
them until 9 p.m. three nights to keep pace 
with the jobless-pay claims. 


And it’s a recession that has been getting 
to be a common experience in» Youngstown. 
For at least the last 3 years (official sta- 
tistics go back only that far) the Youngstown 
district’s steel operating rate has lagged be- 
hind the industrywide pace through slump 
and boom alike. In the 110 nonstrike weeks 
since the start of 1958, the district's operat- 
ing rate has exceeded the national average 
just once (in early January this year) and 
trailed it 108 times—65 times by a margin 
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of 10 percentage points or more. Meanwhile, 
the district’s share of national capacity has 
been shrinking for at least the last dozen 
years—from around 13 percent in 1948 to 
10.4 percent now. 

Steel slumps begin early in Youngstown. 
The nationwide steel operating rate did not 
go below 90 percent. of capacity this year 
until the end of March; Youngstown’s rate 
fell under that mark 7 weeks earlier. 

The downturns also go aseper. The low 
rate for the whole industry in 1958 was 47.1 
percent of capacity; Youngstown got down 
to 26 percent—and stayed under 40 percent 
for 9 weeks. 

And recovery takes longer. Coming out 
of the 1958 recession, nationwide steel opera- 
tions crossed the 70 percent of capacity mark 
in September of that year. The Youngs- 
town district rate did not get that high until 
February of 1959—5 months later. - 


BEHIND YOUNGSTOWN’S TROUBLES 
What’s wrong? In part, of course, 


Youngstown’s mills share the troubles of’ 


the national. steel industry: Capacity to 
make steel at least temporarily exceeds the 
Nation’s ability to use it; growing competi- 
tion from low-priced imported metal; and, 
especially important now, extreme vulner- 
ability to any switch among consumer-prod- 
ucts makers from inventory building to in- 
ventory cutting. Plenty of steel men will 


- tell you, too, that Youngstown’s troubles of 


the last 3 years have been a temporary phe- 
nomenon. 

But there does seem to be at least four 
reasons for Youngstown’s persistent diffi- 
culties. And while they don’t make very 
comforting reading, they may be of interest 
outside Youngstown and outside the steel 
industry. For they do suggest some of the 
factors that can cause a segment of a basic 
industry—and a community—to lag behind 
in industrial progress. The four reasons are 
these: 

Unbalanced production capacity: “What is 
happening now can be explained _ pretty 
simply,” says A. S. Glossbrenner, president of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the city’s 
biggest employer. “A great deal of our ca- 
pacity here is in pipe, and demand for pipe 
has been slower than for almost any other 
steel product.” 

While a good many people think the rea- 
sons are more complex than that, there’s 
no denying Mr. Glossbrenner has a point. 
Only about 10 percent of all the steel made 
in the Nation goes into pipe, but 30 percent 
of the metal melted in Youngstown does; at 
Republic Steel Corp.’s works here the ratio 
at times runs up to 75 percent. What's 
worse, &@ good deal of the pipe capacity is in 
oilfield tubular goods, and a low rate of well 
drilling has made this portion of the busi- 
ness even less prosperous than the pipe mar- 
ket generally. The oil and gas industry was 
the only consuming field to buy less steel in 
the first 4 months of this year than in the 
like 1959 period. 

A hefty chunk of the Youngstown-made 
steel that doesn’t go into pipe winds up in 
autos; United States Steel’s Ohio works is 
almost totally dependent on this market. 
And Youngstown's mills make a lot of semi- 
finished steel that’s shipped elsewhere to be 
rolled into final shapes. But they make next 
to no tinplate, the steel item that often 
holds up most steadily in recessions; little 
galvanized steel; few plates and structurals, 

Old facilities: The nearby Lowellville, 
Ohio works of Sharon Steel Corp. has one 
blast furnace dating back to the Civil War 
era; though enlarged and rebuilt several 
times, the furnace is fed via elevator-borne 
wheelbatrows, rather than by modern skip 
hoists. The Lowellville plant appears to 
have become a marginal facility 
only when demand is strong enough to soak 
up all the steel that can be made anywhere. 
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for decades; they represent 
2 percent of all American steel capacity to- 
day. 

Republic insists its Bessemers sre still 
useful. John H. Graft, district manager, 
says @ number of customers still demand 
Bessemer-grade steel in preference to open- 
hearth metal, and Republic is working its 
Bessemers now while some of its open 
hearths are idle. United States Steel, how- 
ever, concedes its Bessemers are obsolete 
and ought to be replaced; it hasn’t worked 
them in 2 years, 

When steel com don't have enough 
full capacity, they’re likely 
at their oldest, least efficient plants, be- 
cause that’s where their costs 
are highest. The fact that ¥ has 
more than its share of such facilities tends 
to sharpen the impact of any steel industry 
downturn here. . 

Lack of water transportation: Youngs- 
town is not linked to the Great Lakes by a 
navigable waterway. So all the iron ore 
coming to district mills has to be hauled 50 
to 80 miles by rail from such points as Ash- 
tabule, Conneaut, and Cleveland, Ohio, after 
arriving at these lower Lake Erie ports from 
Labrador, northern Wisconsin, and the 
Masabi ranges of western Minnesota by boat. 
“And I’ve heard the haul from Conneaut to 
Youngstown costs as much as the haul from 
Masabi to Conneaut,” asserts one knowl- 
edgeable Youngstownite. 

This situation, like. Yo ‘s rela- 
tively high proportion of older production 
facilities, tends to raise steelmaking costs. 
It thus is another factor that tempts steel 
companies to cut back here when demand 
declines. Moreover, there’s evidence it has 
held back some needed modernization and 
construction of new facilities at district mills. 

Laurin Woodworth, United States. Steel’s 
Youngstown district superintendent, for in- 
stance, thinks the company’s McDonald Fin- 
ishing works in the district needs a new 
rolling mill to produce larger coils, to which 
customer demand is switching. So far, how- 
ever, McDonald is getting only what Mr. 
Woodworth terms a compromise solution— 
a@ welding line to weld coils together. Mean- 
while, Mr. Woodworth ticks off, with a trace 
of envy in his voice, a string of new rolling 
mills being installed at other United States 
Steel plants, such as a new plate mill at the 
Gary, Ind., works on the southern shore of 
Lake Michigan. “We just have to wait our 
turn, and when facilities are being ex- 
panded, there’s a tendency to put the new 
units in a mill on a body of water where 
you don’t have higher raw steel costs to 
start out with,” he says. 


DISTANCE FROM MARKETS 


Youngstown is what steel men call an 
export area—meaning not that it ships steel 
to foreign countries, but that little of the 
steel made in Youngstown mills is fabri- 
cated into end products in this district. 
Accordingly, it has to be shipped elsewhere 
to be used. And when total steel demend 
falls, fabricators tend to concentrate their 
buying among nearby mills and to cut their 
purchases from faraway steel works. 

This is just the reverse of the situation 
that obtains in such areas as Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis. These areas consume 
far more steel than they produce, and mills 
there normally operate at rates considerably 
above the industry average. Last week, for 
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instance, while the steel industry nationwide 
was operating at a scheduled 62.3 percent of 
capacity, and the Youngstown district at 43 
percent, St. Louis and Detroit mills both 
were scheduling output at better than 77 
percent. 

Youngstown. has long recognized its need 
for more fabricating activity, and the 
Youngstown Area Development Foundation, 
a group financed by the town’s businesses, 
has been trying for 15 years to bring in more 
steel users. It's making some progress; Carl 
Gangloff, executive director, tells visitors of 
one pipe fabricator that has all but prom- 
ised to move in, and several others which 
are considering Youngstown sites. But the 
going has been slow, 

Why? Town businessmen usually answer 
‘that the United Steelworkers Union forces 
Youngstown fabricators to pay the same wage 
and benefit scales in force in the steel] milis 
themselves—$3.10 an hour average base pay— 
and thus to compete on an unequal basis 
with fabricators elsewhere who pay lower 
rates. 

Many steel fabricators in other major steel- 
producing centers also are organized by the 
USW. But fabricators outside such steel 
centers generaily are not unionized by the 
Steelworkers. 

“I know one fabricator who has a plant 
here and three others in different States,” 
asserts A. E, Adams, gray-mustached presi- 
dent of Youngstown’s Union National Bank. 
“He tells me that he’s losing money here, 
while all the other plants are making a 
profit—purely because of labor differential. 
And he also tells me that if his plant-here 
is still losing money by the end of the year, 
he’ll close it down.” 

USW OBJECTS 

The USW, es might be expected, objects 
bitterly to this argument. Paul Evans, in- 
ternational staff representative at the 
Youngstown office of the union’s District 26, 
fiourishes an Ohio State tabluation of aver- 
age wages in all the State’s counties, based 
on unemployment compensation tax collec- 
tions. This shows the average manufactur- 
ing wage in the four counties around 
Youngstown to be $103.36 a week, slightly 
below the State-wide average of $105.34. 

“We won't give an inefficient plant a break 
to make it more competitive with a plant in 
the same area,” grumbliles the husky-voiced 
Mr. Evans, “but when a company can show 
us it’s really in troubie, we'll let up. I my- 
self negotiated a contract a few years ago 
with a small pump company near here that 
proved to us they had to borrow money from 
banks three times during the year to meet 
the payroll. The basic steel pattern that year 
was a 12% cent hourly raise. We took 2 
cents.” 

With all these problems, what can be done? 
One thing, of course, is to give the mills new 
and more modern equipment—and the steel 
companies are pushing some modernization 
programs. These programs probably would 
have been launched sooner if there were 
bigger steel markets close by, or if Youngs- 
town had good water transportation facili- 
ties. But, early or late, the modernization 
programs promise some improvement in 
Youngstown’s competitive position. 

“I get tired of hearing this stuff about 
Youngstown dying,” says a spokesman for 
Republic. “With the investment we’ve got 
in our plants here, we can’t let it die.” 

‘Republic is backing its position with con- 
siderable cash. Though its mills in Youngs- 
town and nearby Warren, Ohio, have only 
about. 29 percent of the company’s steel- 
melting capacity, Republic is believed to be 
spending there about 40 percent of the $1590 
million it has earmarked for new equipment 
at all its mills this year. Eey project is a 
$45 million hot-strip mill for the Warren 
plant, but Warren also is getting a new gal- 
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vanizing line. ‘The Youngstown works, 
meanwhile, has installed and is currently 
revving up a new $2 million mill for making 
ted pipe, a new product Republic 
is counting on heavily to meet competition 
from nonsteel materials for pipe that must 
resist an abnormal amount of corrosion. 


A NEW PLANT 


United States Steel, though it hasn’t yet 
allocated money to replace its Bessemers in 
Youngstown or to give McDonald mills the 
new coil rolling mill Mr. Woodworth wants, 
has built at the Ohio works a new ore-sinter- 
ing plant, which started up 2 years ago. 
This facility concentrates low-cost ores that 
otherwise couldn’t be dumped into a blast 
furnace in sable form, thus cutting steel- 
making costs. United States Steel alco has 
rebuilt all the five blast furnaces at the Ohio 
works in the last few years. “In effect, we 
have a new blast furnace plant,” says one 
of Mr. Woodworth’s assistants. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube this year is re- 
building the 79-inch hot-strip mill at its 
Campbell works on the outskirts of town to 
roll larger coils (precisely the project Mr. 
Woodworth wants for United States Steel’s 
McDonald mills); it also is undertaking what 
it describes as “an extensive rehabilitation” 
of the coke plant at its Brier Hill works in- 
side the city. 

Youngstownites also have been trying to 
diversify the area’s economy to lessen its de- 
pendence on steel, which now accounts for 
over 40 percent of manufacturing employ- 
ment, ‘and they claim some progress. Mr. 
Gangloff’s Area Development Foundation 
claims to have brought in industries which 
created some 15,000 new jobs since 1945 in 
such fields as rubber, electrical products, and 
paper products. Currently it’s going hard 
after distribution warehouses, stressing 
Youngstown’s central location, straddling 
major rail lines halfway between Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh, and has scored here, too. 
Two years ago it swung a new General Foods 
Corp. warehouse for the city; a month 
and a half ago Top Value Enterprises, Inc., 
took over a 110,000-square-foot Youngstown 
building to store the merchandise it passes 
out in return for the trading stamps handed 
out at supermarkets, gasoline stations, and 
other establishments. 

The foundation also has known consid- 
erable frustration, however. In the early 
postwar years it had great success in at- 
tracting aluminum extrusion companies, but 
rough competitive times later caused many 
either to fold up or move out; Mr. Gangloff 
can count only 62 in the area today against 
@ postwar peak of 89. One of the founda- 
tion’s original aims also was to drum up sup- 
port for the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal, a 
$100 million project to be built with Federal 
funds, that would have allowed ore to come 
to the district’s mills by boat. But opposi- 
tion from the railroads and other communi- 
ties long ago killed the scheme. “Its present 
status? & don’t think it has any present 
status,” confesses Mr. Gangloff sadly. 


And what once promised to be the founda- 
tion’s greatest coup is still hanging fire, for 
how long no one knows. This is an assembly 
plant General Motors Corp. once planned 
to build on a 1,200-acre site at nearby 
Lordstown, with a planned initial employ- 
ment of 8,000 and a possible eventual pay- 
roll of 20,000. G.M. bought the land for 
the plant in 1956 and still owns it, but it 
began by postponing construction for 6 
months, then indefinitely, and still hasn't 
turned a shovelful of earth. Just what is 
holding the auto giant back isn’t known; 
Youngstownites suspect the 1958 recession 
and current uncertainty about the future 
production balance to be struck between 
compact and standard-sized cars have had 
a@ lot to do with it. 
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The Great Need for Medical Care for the 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a very timely article pub- 





lished in the Baltimore Evening Sun of, 


Monday, June 20, 1960, calling to the 
public’s attention the growing problem 
of ‘that city’s sick, aged, and homeless: 
Nursinc Homrs—A GROWING PROBLEM FOR 
THE CrTy’s Sick, AGED, AND HoMELESS 


(By Richard Pollak) 


(Hundreds of Baltimore’s aging sick and 
disabled are receiving substandard, care in 
commercial city nursing homes. The prob- 
lem is particularly acute among persons on 
welfare or of moderate means. This is the 
first of four articles on nursing homes and 
the life facing many of the people living in 
them.) ; 

On the third floor of a large, gray building 
in West Baltimore is a room where six men 
are waiting. 

They are waiting without hope. 

They are sick, old, and without a home of 
their own. 

They are 6 of the more than 1,500 Balti- 
moreans who have been placed in the city’s 
nursing homes. Five of these men are on 
public welfare, as are almost half the patients 
in the homes. . 

In 1951 two city councilmen urged, after 
hearing testimony before the council’s com- 
mittee on health, that the city’s nursing 
homes be investigated thoroughly before a 
major public scandal developed. 

In 1956 a survey by the Committee on 
Medical Care of the State Planning Commis- 
sion revealed that of 1,073 nursing home beds 
then in Baltimore, 742 were in buildings that 
did not meet minimum standards for fire 
safety. 

NEED CRITICAL 


Early last year the Maryland State Health 
Department admitted that the need for nurs-~ 
ing home beds for welfare patients and per- 
sons of moderate means was critical. 

The plight of the six men on the third 
fioor of the home in West Baltimore illus- 
trates the situation in some of the city’s 
nursing homes. 

In this home, 83 infirm old people linger 
from meal to meal and day to day, like vege- 
tables in an almost ignored garden. Eighty 
of them are on welfare. 

Shafts of bright sunlight slant through 
the windows into the third floor room, but 
there is nothing cheery about the scene these 
rays spotlight. 

SIDE PARALYZED 


The youngest of the men in the room is 
Frank B., a Negro farm laborer in his early 
fifties whose right side was paralyzed several 
years ago when he suffered a stroke. Frank 
has no money and no relatives able to take 
care of him, so he is a ward of the city. 

The de ent of public welfare pays 
him $115.50 a month which he turns over 
to the nursing home. 

The department of pubiic welfare also 
gives him $3.50 a month for clothing and 
any other needs. 

He is a handsome man whose round face 
is distinguished by the symmetry of a neat, 
gray goatee and mustache. The stroke left 
his mind and speech only slightly impaired. 
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“Since I came here I haven't done a thing,” 


Frank said. 
He has been at the home more than 3 


years. 

“I just sit,” he added, after a. thoughtful 
pause. 

WORLD DESCRIBED 

The world in which Frank sits consists of 
@ wooden chair, a bed and a small, rickety 
wooden night table that holds most of his 
possessions. In his present state of health, 
he could live another 25 years in that world, 

Above the bed a yellow raincoat and bat- 
tered hat hang, apparel now useless to him. 

“I would like to be working, but I am 
unable. I could paint and read a little. I 
seldom get any books. No one ever comes 
to see me,” he said, staring almost lifelessly 
at one of the four familiar walls. 

“About a third of the people here have 
relatives that visit them occasionally, but 
the others depend on outside organizations,” 
said the head nurse at the home. 


PRAYER SERVICES 


“The Red Cross comes in once a month, 
and ministers also come by and hold prayer 
services,” she added. 

Beyond these organized and infrequent 
attempts to give a trace of meaning to his 
life, Frank must depend on ~*1¢€ five com- 
panions who share his room for conversa- 
tion. Four of them are senile. 

The one who is mentally alert is Charles 
H., a 78-year-old diabetic who has been sit- 
ting in his corner of the room for 4 years. 

“Do you ever go outside, Charies?” he was 
asked, 

“If I did they would never get me back,” 
he replied. 

“What do you do besides read magazines?” 

“Sleep and eat.” 

Charles’ answers, like Frank’s, were neither 
biter nor sympathy-seeking. They came re- 
fiexively, with a toneless matter-of-factness. 


‘ RESIGNATION COMPLETE 


Life, for however long it lasts, will con- 
tinue to have the strict limitations of a 
world bounded by bed, chair, and night table 
unless sOme outside assistance materializes. 
Frank and Charles recognize that fact. They 
are resigned, and their resignation is com- 
plete. 

But what of their companions in the 
room? 

John R. is 68. He left the home in 1955 
after a 2-year stay when relatives came for 
him. Last February he was returned. He 
is incontinent and senile. ‘The relatives 
found it impossible to take care him. He 
now spends his day reading ancieft issues ‘of 
a weekly magazine, nothing more. 

Robert M. is 84. He has been at the home 
for 6 years and suffers from extreme paraly- 
sis, the result of a stroke. He can barely 
talk, and leaves his bed only for an hour 
each day to sit in an adjacent chair. 

EXTREME SENILITY 

Charles L. is in his fifties. He has arthritis 
and is incontinent. He is in the extreme 
_ Stages of senility. When his meals are served 
he asks how much he owes and demands to 
know why the other men in his room are not 
paying. 

Douglas W. is 77. He is incontinent, ex- 
tremely senile, and suffers from heart dis- 
ease. ; 

While the two coherent men in the room 
talked one afternoon, Mr. W., sitting in the 
chair next to his bed, urinated on the floor. 

The head nurse summoned an aide, who 
responded and mopped up the area. No- 
body changed his clothing. He remained in 
the chair, his head bowed upon his bed, 


MAZE OF CORRIDORS 


The room in which these men exist is 1 
of more than 20 in the half-century-old 
structure. A maze of narrow corridors con- 
nects room after room of lonely human 
beings. 
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Most of these rooms hold more than one 
person, some as many as eight. Fluorescent 
lighting guides one through the catacomb- 
like passageways, but inside many of the 
rooms it is perenially dusk. 

Tooth brushes aré hung on racks in hall- 
ways. ‘Toilets are left unflushed in foul- 
smelling bathrooms. Garbage sometimes re< 
mains on trays in hallways following a meal. 

Care is given patients by a staff composed 
largely of nurses aids. 

And the subjects of this setting are the 
sick, old and forgotten, 

LICENSED ANNUALLY 


The west Baltimore home is 1 of more 
than 30 commercial nursing homes in the 
city. 

Like the others, it is licensed annually 


‘by the Maryland State Health Department. 


Officials of the health department admit 
privately that in many homes violations of 
regulations are overlooked because strict en- 
forcement would close the home. 

Nursing homes vary greatly in size, cleanli- 


* ness and efficiency. 


The greater the number of welfare pa- 
tients in a home, the more inadequate the 
care is likely to be. ~ 

The fact that more beds and better care 
are urgently needed for welfare and mod- 
erate income patients does not mean that 
no vacancies exist. 


SURVEY CITED 


A survey by the State health department 
last December indicated that 11 of the city’s 
31 commercial nursing homes had 78 vacan- 
cies among a total of 402 beds. Yet the 
number of walfare patients in those 11 
homes totaled only ¢ at the time. 

Seven of the eleven homes had no walfare 
patients at all despite 31 vacancies. 

And in the city’s 3 nonprofit nursing 
homes totaling 312 beds, there were only 3 
welfare patients, although 11 vacancies ex- 
isted. 

On the other hand, the December count 
revealed that the 575 beds in 9 of the 
city’s other proprietary nursing homes in- 
cluded 364 welfare patients. Twenty-seven 
vacancies existed in these 9 homes at 
the time. 

REGULAR RATES 


The department of public welfare pays 
$3.75 a day for full nursing care, whereas 
regular rates in the city’s nursing homes 
range from that figure to $10 a day, and up. 

The head nurse at the west Baltimore 
home, the institution's only registered nurse, 
freely admits she cannot attract qualified 
people for her staff. . 

The home pays its nurses aids less than 
$25 a week, and the staff’s 3 licensed prac- 
tical nurses receive about $55 weekly. 

But low pay is not the only deterrent. 
“Nurses don’t want to get involved with 
many of the nursing homes because of the 
conditions,” says Ruth Moubray, executive 
secretary of the Maryland State Nurses Asso- 
ciation. . 

HARD TO ADJUST 


“And nurses often find it hard to adjust to 
caring for the aged because in so many cases 
there is so little optimism for improvement of 
the patient. 

“Caring for the senile is not challenging,” 
adds Miss Moubray, in trying to pinpoint the 
general attitude of a nurse toward the homes, 

Care and physical conditions vary consid- 
erably in the city’s private nursing homes, 
Some of the homes are spotlessly clean, cheer- 
ful, and uncrowded. However, the costs in 
most of these homes put them out of the 
reach of low-income people. 


IN CONTRAST 


In contrast to the west Baltimore home is 
another nursing home on the northern edge 
of downtown Baltimore. 

All of the rooms are sunny and well-lighted, 
The corridors are wide and the ceilings high. 
And the home is clean. 









tions in the home are due largely to the 
almost 100-percent burden of welfare pa- 
tients, he says. 

FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS PUT IN 

“Since I took over this home 7 years ago, 
I have plowed about $45,000 into it, and 
that’s a conservative estimate,” said the 
manager. 

But, conservative or not, his estimate 
admits of an investment in a profitmaking 
institution that grosses more than $100,000 
a year. 

The man who runs the home on the edge 
o7 downtown Baltimore said he had, in part- 
nership with another man, recently invested 
more than $200,000 in establishing another 
nursing home. 





Tribute to Chief Judge John W. Murphy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr; Speaker, a former 


member of this distinguished body, Chief 
Judge John W. Murphy of the U.S. Court 
for the Middle District of Pennsylvania, 
was recently awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws by the University 
of Scranton. In further recognition of 
that impressive honor, I include an edi- 
torial from the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of Wednesday, June 15, 1960, 
which comments upon the distinguished 
career of Chief Judge Murphy: 
TRIBUTE TO JUDGE MURPHY 

The honorary cegree of doctor of laws, 
conferred on him by the University of Scran- 
ton at the commencement exercises, and the 
accompanying citation, hailing him as a 
“just and wise administrator of the law and 
a devoted and well deserving servant of his 
country,” constituted an impressive tribute 
to Chief Judge John W. Murphy of the U.S. 
Court for the Middle District of Pennsyl- 
vania. Adding to the distinction was the 
fact that he was the only recipient of an 
honorary degree on this occasion. 

A graduate of the college and law school 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a lawyer 
by profession, an assistant district attorney 
in Lackawanna County and a Member of 
Congress before he was elevated to the Fed- 
eral bench, Judge Murphy has been identi- 
fied with the law all of his adult life. 

Moreover, he had the good fortune, like 
former Gov. Arthur H. James and so many 
successful men in the anthracite region, to 
launch his career as a slate picker in the 
breaker, as good a place as any in the old 
days to start the climb up the ladder of 
success. The fact that he came from a fam- 
ily of 12 children also did him no harm since 
it taught him responsibility early in life. 
And his foresight in being born in Avoca 
provided him with an excellent starting 

His decision to cross the line and set 
up residence in Lackawanna County was just 
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a matter of geography, as a glance at a map 
of northeastern Pennsylvania will establish. 
Luzerne County, through the years, has 
followed the progress of this native son with 
no little satisfaction. The newest honor 
that has come to him adds to local pride in 
his achievements and in the recognition he 
has received from so many sources. 








Will We Point With Pride? 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21,1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following speech: 

Wnt We Pornt WirH Prwe? 


(Speech by Gorpon H. ScHERER, Republican, 
Ohio, at Convention of National Society 
of Professional Engineers, Boston, Mass., 
June 10, 1960) 


When President Eisenhower took over in 
1958, he decided that a new and dynamic 
highway program had to be brought into 
being to break the traffic bottlenecks and 
snarls that were slowly but surely strangling 
@ large segment of the American economy. 
He decided that our outmoded and de- 
teriorated highway system had to be rebuilt 
in the shortest possible time to reduce the 
tremendous loss in life and property which 
was increasing at an alarming rate. 

Those of us on the Roads Subcommittee 
in the Congress, who in 1954 began the 
formulation of legislation to make the Presi- 
dent's program a reality, at first had no con- 
ception of the magnitude of the undertak-~- 
ing, even though we knew that we were em- 
barking on the biggest public works program 
in the history of the world. We had only 
a faint glimmer of the difficult and complex 
problems which would be encountered in 
the planning and construction of this high- 
way system. 

We get some idea of the magnitude of this 
program when we realize that, if we could 
have a public works program which would 
combine the Panama Canal, the Grand 
Coulee Dam, and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
into one tremendous construction project, 
and then multiply it 35 times, we would 
have the equivalent of this highway con- 
atruction program I am talking about today. 

This highway effort which is now under 
serious attack from various quarters contains 
some new, basic, and sound provisions and 
principles. If we lose our perspective, some 
of these landmark provisions of the act are 
going to fall. You men of the engineering 
profession should be in the frontline of the 
fight not only because of your own personal 
interests but also because the basic concepts 
and principles established in the 1956 High- 
way Act conform to the general ethics which 
are a guide to the engineering profession. 

Let’s take a brief look at the four bench- 
marks of this historic legislation. 

The 1956 act for the first time provided 
that highways should be built and the money 
spent where the need exists, where the roads 
would do the most good for the general pub- 
lic, where they would relieve the terrible 
traffic congestion which is adversely affecting 
our whole economy, where they would cut 
the terrific accident and death toll. In sup- 
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Let us move on to a second, basic principle 
enunciated by the 1956 act. For more than 
two decades the Federal Government has 
been going deeper and deeper into debt. 
During practically all of these years we have 
had unbalanced budgets and have engaged 
in deficit financing, thereby feeding and ac- 
celerating the ruinous fires of inflation which 
have devalued Uncle Sam’s dollar all over 
the world and increased the cost of every- 
thing we buy and sell 

In the 1956 Highway Act we finally decided 
to pay for this tremendous public works 
program as we built it and not.pass the 
cost on to our children. 

Third, we provided that the beneficiaries 
and users of these highways should pay for 
them in proportion to the use and benefits 
derived. I, for one, recognize that we must 
reexamine—and we will—whether or not 
those who are now classed as users and bene- 
fiiciaries are paying fairly in accordance with 
this principle. We must also decide whether 
or not the tax base should be broadened to 
include others who may be beneficiaries of 
this program but are presently contributing 
nothing to the highway trust fund. 

Prior to the passage of the 1956 act the 
highway program went along on a sort of 
hit-or-miss plan. Congress riated 
funds every 2 years. The States, highway 
engineers, contractors, and suppliers were 
never certain as to the amounts that would 
be available. There could be no planning 
ahead. In the 1956 act, as I have said, we 
provided for a 13- to 16-year construction 
and financing program. We thought we 
could complete the entire job in that time. 
Thus, the States, highway engineers, con- 
tractors, and others could plan a well- 
integrated program. They could safely ex- 
pand their organizations to do the job. 

Some will say: “Well, Scuersr, if these are 
such fine and sound principles, why are we 
now facing such a crisis in this highway 
program? Why all the bitter and un- 
pleasant controversy?” Let me tell you. 

During the hearings on the 1956 act we 
were told by the experts that the 40,000-mile 
interstate system would cost $27 billion to 
build. Today we know that, in order to 
complete the interstate system as now con- 
templated, it will cost $40 billion or more. 
Of course, the cost of the ABC system has 
increased in almost the same proportion. 

Why almost a 50 percent increase in a 4- 
year period? Who goofed? Let me tell you 
five things that happened which put us in 
this precarious financial condition. 

You will recall that sufficient revenues 
were provided for the trust fund over the 
16-year period to pay the estimated cost of 
this program. Here’s what happened. 

1. The trust fund absorbed, as was not 
contemplated, approximately $1.5 billion of 
highway obligations due and owing on the 
effective date of the 1956 act, 

2. In 1958 Congress, particularly the Sen- 
ate, got the recession jitters and provided in 
the 1958 act for an acceleration of the road 
program by $1.6 billion. This was done 
without providing the revenue for the trust 
fund to meet this increased cost. 

3. The Senate also added 1,000 miles to the 
40,000-mile interstate system. These are 
often called political miles. Again, no reve- 
nues were provided for the trust fund to pay 
for this additional mileage. 

4. Highway standards and requirements 
were increased to take care of some local 
needs. Standards had to be increased be- 
cause, like our population, there was an un- 
expected and unforeseen increase in motor 
vehicles. Even since 1956 motor vehicle use 
on our highways had increased at a far 
greater rate than was predicted by the ex- 
perts just 3 years ago. 

5. The original estimates of cost on which 
the 1956 act was based were made rather 
hurriedly by the State highway departments 
in 1954. There were some miscalculations. 
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From 1954 to 1958 construction costs and 
right-of-way acquisitions increased by about 
12 percent because of inflation. 

We can now understand why on July 1, 
1959, almost $500 million then due the States 
for obligations already incurred could not 
be paid. We can now understand why the 
apportionment of the $2.5 billion provided 
for fiscal year 1961 could not be made, and 
why this July only a token apportionment 
of the $2.2 billion for fiscal year 1962 could 
have been made. , 

It was apparent on January 1, 1959, and to 
some of us sooner, that the trust fund was 
busted. The President immediately asked 
for and additional 11,-cent increase in the 
Federal gas tax in order to meet the crisis. 
This would have made up the deficiency. 

The Congress faced three alternatives: 
pass the 144-cent gas tax increase; stop the 
road program for a little over 2 years, which, 
of course, would have been disastrous for the 
country and for those industries which had 
expanded their organizations at the request 
of the Congress to accomplish this mammoth 
highway construttion job; or, third, borrow 
the money and go further into debt with all 
of the attendant evils which I have pointed 
out resulting. 

The majority in the Congress dawdled and 
politicked for 9 months while the road pro- 
gram started slowly to grind to a halt. 
Finally in September of last year they pro- 
vided a 1 cent gas tax increase for 21 months. 
The balance was provided by deficit financ- 
ing as a result of tliversions from the general 
fund. Of course, the total amount provided 
for 1960-61 was far short of the moneys con- 
templated to be spent under the construc- 
tion levels provided in the 1956 act. The 
interstate construction levels for these 2 years 
have had to be cut back between 20 and 25 
percent. 

Now there are a lot of people in the United 
States who either through ignorance or 
politically motivated, are blaming the admin- 
istration or the Bureau of Public Roads for 
these cutbacks, for the-.so-ca]lled contract 
controls that have had to be put into effect. 

This is pure and unadulterated nonsense. 
The responsibility lies with the Congress for 
not providing the necessary funds, Further- 
more, the Congress enacted the so-called Byrd 
amendment which in effect says that the 
Bureau of Public Roads cannot approve con- 
tracts unless there will be sufficient money 
in the trust fund to pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share when the States present 
their bills for reimbursement. 

Now while we have had a cutback for these 
2 years, I feel confident that this program 
will be straightened out, that it will go for- 
ward as contemplated in the 1956 Highway 
Act. As you know, there are two reports 
called for by the 1956 act. These will be be- 
fore our committee next year. These re- 
ports, resulting from exhaustive, scientific 
studies, will enable us to determine the many 
highly controversial questions that have 
temporarily stymied the program. 

Here is what these two reports will tell 








us: 

1. Should the tax base for the trust fund 
be broadened to include other than high- 
Way users who may receive benefits from our 
modern highways, such as adjoining land- 
owners, Department of Defense, and so forth? 

2. What effect do various vehicles have on 
the highways and the life thereof, and what 
standards and costs of construction are 
made necessary ‘to.carry and support the 
different sizes and weights of vehicles? 

3. What is the fair and equitable share of 
the taxes or charges that each class of high- 
way-users should pay? 

4. What will be the actual cost of complet- 
ing the Interstate System? 

5. Are highway users paying too much or 
too little of the cost of building and main- 
taining highways? 
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6. Are commercial vehicles paying too 
much or *00 little compared to passenger 
cars? 

7. Should standards of construction, right- 
of-way widths, etc., be increased or de- 
creased? 

8. Is the Interstate or ABC System being 
discriminated against? 

9. Should the formula of sharing costs be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment be changed? 

Now you have seen what has happened and 
what can and in all probability will be done 
to get this program back on schedule. In 
the meantime, unfortunately, when the 
funds ran out, when the construction pro- 
gram had to be curtailed for the reasons I 
have shown, there were some people, both in 
and out of Congress, who panicked. There 
were others who wanted to and did make 
political hay out of the high crisis. 

They looked for scapegoats. The Bureau 
of Public Roads and State highway depart- 
ments became the chief whipping boys and 
so did private consulting engineers. In the 
short space of a few weeks we developed an 
amazing number of sidewalk highway engi- 
ners and experts on road legislation. 

The country was led to believe from the 
way some people talked that the depleted 
condition of the trust fund was due to the 
fact that the highway engineers and others 
had gone hog-wild with the people’s money. 

Charges of waste, inefficiency, and even 
fraud in the administration of the highway 
program were hurled about with some aban- 
don. State highway departments were re- 
peatedly accused of squandering money on 
the Interstate System because the Federal 
Government was. paying 90 percent of the 
cost. It was argued that by raising the 
State’s contribution to the Interstate System, 
this waste could be stopped. 

Now I would be the last to say that in 
® program of this size, the biggest public 
works program in the history of the world, 
one encompassing the whole United States, 
one involving millions of people, both in 
government and in private industry, you 
are not going to have some mistakes, in- 
efficiency, waste, and even fraud. 

In speech after speech, as far back as in 
1956, I discussed at length the necessity of 
guarding against waste, graft, and fraud in a 
program such as this. I pointed out the 
necessity of having a committee maintain 
constant surveillance over this program in 
order.to keep these incidents at a minimum. 

What some of us wanted was a committee 
which realized that in a program of this 
magnitude there was bound to be negligence, 
fraud, and graft, but a committee that would 
keep these incidents in proper perspective 
with the entire program. 

We did not want a politically ‘inspired 
committee which would leave the public 
with the impression that the whole program 
was fraught with waste, inefficiency, and 
fraud. We wanted a fair comparison be- 
tween the deficiencies in the program and 
the magnitude of its accomplishments. 

We did not want the public misled by 
charges of wholesale overdesigning, frills, ex- 
cessively wide rights-of-way, and uncon- 
scionable engineering costs unless and until 
such wholesale charges were proved by com- 
petent evidence. 

As you know, there was eventually ap- 
pointed a Special Highway Investigating 
Committee. Whether we got the type of 
committee that was wanted only time will 
tell, I have been highly critical of some 
phases of this committee because of the 
political connotations attached to its or- 
ganizational makeup and some of its ac- 
tivities, 

The committee recently completed hear- 
ings in connection with the construction of 
a bypass around Tulsa, Okla. These hear- 
ings were an elaboration of a local grand jury 
investigation which had returned a series 
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of indictments for fraud in connection with 


the building of this bypass. Both the grand: 


jury investigation and the hearings revealed 
evidence of gross fraud and chicanery. : 

Employees of the State highway depart- 
ment, some of them inspectors and engineers, 
readily admitted that they had in 
various fraudulent practices. Their conduct 
was certainly reprehensible, not only inso- 
far as this particular job was concerned, 
but also because it gave to those who were 
seeking headlines and wanting to discredit 
the road program the opportunity to throw 
an ominous shadow over this great con- 
struction effort. For this reason their acts 
were more reprehensible. . 

There is no question but that the conduct 
of these people in Oklahoma weakened the 
confidence of the public in this great high- 
way effort and hurt it badly. 

Frankly, as I have indicated, this is not 
only a vitally needed construction program 
in which we are engaged, but to date it has 
been a highly successful one. We can point 
with pride to hundreds of fine accomplish- 
ments resulting from the competent and 
dedicated service of the men in the Bureau 
of Public Roads—headed by that excellent 
administrator, Bert Tallamy, and his assis- 
tants, Frank Turner and Ellis Armstrong— 
the fine service of the overwhelming number 
of State highway engineers and their staffs, 
and of you men in the private engineering 
organizations. 

This unfortunate flasco in Oklahoma 
should be a lesson to all of us that we must 
be extremely careful and scrupulously honest 
in every phase of this program; that, like 
Caesar’s wife, we must even be- above sus- 
picion, because there are always those who 
for political considerations or otherwise are 
willing to tear down at the slightest pretext. 
Unless we follow this course, we can discredit 
and bring about a dangerous curtailment of 
this highway construction program. This 
will be a disservice to the Nation and cer- 
tainly a disservice to those whose business it 
is to build highways. 

Now let me pass for a minute to another 
and a little brighter note. All of us are 
aware of the fact that, as the result of the 
shortage of money in the trust fund and the 
charges of frills and overdesign, the Bragdon 
staff at the White House was about to make 
recommendations that the Interstate System 
in urban areas be substantially cut back. 
The adoption of such a policy would have 
been a serious mistake. I feel certain that 
such a policy and such a course have now 
been averted. But all of us who are in- 
terested in highways must keep on top of 
the efforts that will continue to be made by 
some to cut back on standards and design. 

Let’s be sure that such a mistake is never 
made. 

Remember we are building these roads so 
that, when they are completed about 1975, 
they will be able to handle 1975 traffic. Traf- 
fic like our population is now increasing at 
a rate far exceeding that predicted by the 
experts just 4 years ago. We need to build 
permanence into the new highways to pro- 
tect this multibillion dollar . investment 
from becoming obsolete at the very moment 
it is completed. 

In the years past the most crucial failure 
in highway construction has been to under- 
estimate traffic, the potential of the automo- 
bile, and the urgent need for sufficient high- 
way capacity. We must realize that, if we 
cannot buy rights-of-way adequate for fu- 
ture widening, we do not have the correct 
location. As Charles Noble, the former Ohio 
highway director, said: “We must not allow 
today’s desires and pressures to blihd us to 
tomorrow’s needs.” 

In the Wall Street Journal, we find this 
quote which pretty well answers the ques- 
tion as to what constitutes real waste: 
“Some of these plans may look too big for 
their britches in 1959, but they will fit just 
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right in 1979. It does not make ‘sense to 
build something new and then have to re- 
build it in 10 years. That is reab-waste.” 

Before concluding, I want to discuss 
briefly the problem with which you here to- 
day arte most vitally concerned, namely, the 
use of private professional engineers by Gov- 
ernment agencies in the construct of 
public works. 

As I have previously pointed out, when it 
was found that this great highway pro- 
gram which had started with so much prom- 
ise was grinding slowly to a halt because of 
the lack of money in the trust fund, some 
people began to look for scapegoats, either 
to excuse their own failures to act or to make 
dramatic headlines. One of the principal 
charges was that the Interstate System was 
overdesigned; that the rights-of-way were 
too wide, and the interchanges too complex; 
and that the entire highway layout was 
adorned with too many frills. It was then 
that the roof fell in on you consulting engi- 
neers and you wondered who had kicked away 
the supports. 

Well, I will tell you. These charges of over- 
design were the answer to the professional 
bureaucrats’ prayer, the boys who: believe 
in bigger and bigger government and the 
paternalistic, all-powerful state. For quite 
some time these professionals have been at- 
tempting to build up and expand the engi- 
neering departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is the very nature of the bu- 
reaucracy with which we are plagued in 
this country and, believe me, it is not con- 
fined to one department, one agency, or one 
field of activity. 

You private engineers shouid not get too 
chesty and feel that you are the only seg- 
ment of private enterprise that is constantly 
being given the bum’s rush by the profes- 
sional bureaucrats and who be- 
lieve that the Great White Pather in Wash-_ 
ington knows best, This charge of over- 
designing gave these boys the club they have 
been looking for to knock you completely out - 
of government work. So you were charged 
with overdesigning and overbuilding so that 
your percentage cut for engineering services 
would be higher. 

Now, as I have indicated, with a { 
of this magnitude, in all probability we will 
find occasionally where this charge can be 
justified. You have some bad apples in the 
engineering profession, the same as we find 
in other professions, in business, in labor, 
and in government—but not quite as many 
proportionately. However, we cannot tar the 
entire engineering profession or let the 
bureaucrats get away with it because of a 
few bad boys. But, believe me, they are 


trying. 

To say that the taxpayer will save money 
by having the various agencies of the Federal 
and State government set up huge staffs and 
bureaus to perform all of the engineering 
services required by government for all of its 
public works programs, including highways, 
is plain, unadulterated nonsense. I have 
been around Washington just long enough to 
know that, whenever it is possible to have 
private enterprise perform a service, it is 
done more economically and more efficiently - 
than when government tries its hand. 

Let me give you the prize example. As 
you know, during the 8 years I-have been in 
Congress, I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. I have heard the 
liberals, the spenders, the proponents of big 
government and the welfare state, use TVA as 
an example or yardstick of a successful 
Government operation. Every time the pro- 
ponents and operators of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority come before our committee, 
they go back to the valley with their arms in 
slings from patting themselves on the back 
for their accomplishments, 

I am no engineer, I am no businessman, 
just an ordinary lawyer, but if I could not 
operate an enterprise successfully if the 
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Government gave me ail the money to start 
the business, provided additional amounts 
when I needed to expand it, and did not re- 


parents ought to disown me. 

Now why do I mention TVA? Simply be- 
cause it is the best illustration of the point 
I want to make. Of all the Government 
agencies, TVA is the only one that has its 
own fully staffed, engineering department 
and never uses private consulting engineers 
in any way. You guessed it—it is et the head 
of the class—it takes first prize as having the 
highest neering costs of all governmental 
agencies for the type of engineering services 
required. Need I go further? 

The Atomic Energy Commission which has 
only a skeleton engineering staff of its own 
to make preliminary. studies and to super- 
vise the Commission’s construction projects, 
makes the greatest use of private consulting 
engineers. According to the Hoover Com- 
mission task force report, its engineering 
costs are 5.23 percent which are the lowest 
of any Government agency. It is significant 
that those agencies which make the least 
use of private engineering organizations have 
the highest costs, some running as high as 
17 percent. In fact, the engineering costs 
of agencies increase in proportion to. the 
lesser use they make of the services of private 


engineers. 

And don’t let those who are crying croco- 
dile tears and looking for whipping boys be- 
cause of the increased costs of the highway 
program tell you that it is different when 
it comes to highway engineering services. 
The companies and organizations which 
built most of our toll roads with private 
capital have used the highest standards of 
highway construction because they want to 
be able to handle the tremendously increased 
traffic loads in the next 5, 10, and 15 years. 
The toll road people, to be able to pay off 
their bondholders, had to keep their costs 
at aminimum. All the engineering work on 
these toll roads was done by private con- 
sulting engineers. These costs, as you know, 
averaged approximately 8.79 percent. This is 


considerably lower than the engineering costs . 


for any publicly constructed highways. By 
contrast, the State of California which has 
a fine highway engineering department, and 
does all of its own highway engineering serv- 
ices has a comparable cost of 24.1 percent. 

Now don’t get me wrong. The various 
highway departments of the several States 
are excellent organizations headed by compe- 
tent and dedicated men who are doing an 
outstanding job in getting this mammoth 
highway program underway: ‘To their credit 
they have used, particularly in urban areas 
where the design is unusually complex, con- 
sulting engineering firms. It is not the 
fault of these men if their costs are higher. 

This always happens, as I have pointed out, 
when Government performs a service. It is 
the very nature of bureaucracy. It is the 
result of the way Government works, the re- 
sult of political and other pressures, and 
the fact that the department does not have 
to make a profit or pay taxes as do your 
private organizations. 

There are peaks and valleys, as we all 
know, in highway construction. We had a 
cogent example last year when the highway 
program ground almost to a halt because 
Congress dawdled and politicked and for 
9 months failed to provide the necessary 
monies for the depleted trust fund. A great 
big valley resulted which hurt everyone con- 


peaks and val- 
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sufficient magnitude to take care of the 

services that are so vitally 

needed during the peaks, then it has a lot 

of people sitting around, twiddling their 

thumbs during the valleys. This costs 

money—this is waste—and it is not the fault 

of the State highway engineer if the pro- 

fessional politicians want that kind of op- 
eration and adopt that kind of a polity. 

In contrast, the private consulting engineer 
during the off seasons has his organization 
geared to perform a dozen different types of 
engineering services not only for other agen- 
cies of Government but also for the great 
private industrial empire in this country. 

I am aware of the fact that the General 
Accounting Office of the Government, which 
is not entirely free from the attitude of the 
professional bureaucrats I have been talk- 
ing about, last year complained about the 


‘use of private consulting engineers on the 


highway program and blamed some of the 
increase in costs on their use. Now, as I 
have said, you are going to find an occa- 
sional: instance where they will be able to 
substantiate that charge, but I will bet my 
last dollar that on the thousands and thou- 
sands of highway projects, this charge will 
not stand and that the very opposite is 
true. In fact, if you read GAO's report 
carefully, you see that it makes the general 
charge without substantiating it by com- 
petent evidence or reasonable arguments. 
Let’s look at a few of the excerpts from 


the report and findings of the task force of © 


the Hoover Commission on this very sub- 
ject. We find this language: 

“The Atomic Energy Commission has the 
most efficient design and construction pro- 
cedures of all Government agencies. AEC 
takes full advantage of the services of pri- 
vate architect-engineer and construction or- 
ganizations by contracting all phases of its 
design and construction work. Its small 
technical staff is engaged in preparation of 
preliminary plans and budgets and in the 
supervisory control normally exercised by a 
client employing an architect-engineering 
firm. 


“If other Federal agencies could attain 
the operating efficiency of the AEC, the 
savings to Government in just the cost of 
design and supervision of construction, on 
the basis of present volume of business, 
would be more than $100 million annually.” 

In another part of its report, we find this 
language: 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority is the 
only Federal organization of the eight un- 
der consideration which does not use the 
services of private engineering-construction 
organizations. Its costs for engineering 
and construction services are abnormally 

a.” 

Finally, the Hoover task force makes this 
recommendation: 

“That the Federal design and construction 
organizations retain in their own organiza- 
tions only the personnel required for pre- 
liminary study, preplanning and budgeting, 
and essential supervisory management and 
control, and that they contract to private 
architect-engineering and construction 
firms design and supervision of construc- 
tion to the maximum extent consistent with 
national security.” 

In spite of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, you are go- 
ing to have an increasing demand for bigger 
and bigger engineering departments and for 
the elimination of private engineering serv- 
ices in Government work. The only way to 
stop this assault on this particular seg- 
ment of the private enterprise system is to 
bring about an informed public opinion 
through an educatfonal process: 

This special Highway Investigating Com-< 
mittee, of which I am a minority member, 
is going to investigate private engineering 
costs. I assure you there is a lot of precon- 
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ceived sentiment for the reduction or elim- 
ination of private consultants in highway 
work. Of course, they will overlook that 
section of the Highway Act which says: 
“It is declared to be in the national inter- 
est to encourage and develop the actual and 
capacity of small business and to 
utilize this important segment of our econ- 
omy to the fullest practicable extent in con- 
struction of the Federal highway systems, 
including the Interstate System. In order 
to carry out that intent and encourage full . 
and free competition, the Secretary should 
assist, insofar as feasible, small business en- 
terprises in obtaining contracts in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the highway 





We must insist that before any action is 
taken, an unbiased study be made of high- 
way construction engineering costs by both 
Government agencies and by private engi- 
neering companies. In other words, the 
Hoover tark force report made in 1955 must 
be brought up-to-date. I myself have no 
doubt as to the outcome of an impartial 
survey, especially if there is taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the private organi- 
zations pay taxes back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment on whatever profit they make. 





Commencement Address by Senator Keat- 
ing at Pace College 
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HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an address by my colleague the 
Honorable KennetH B. Keatine before 
the graduating class at Pace College, 
which awarded him an honorary doctor 
of civil law degree. The subject of Sen- 
ator Keatrne’s remarks is timely and it 
is another indication of the distinction 
with which he serves New York. 

The address follows: 

. I am indeed honored to be here with 
you today, and to have the opportunity to 
address you, on this day that means so much 
in your lives, this day that is at once an 
end and a beginning. 

Many senior classes have gone out from 
your fine college in the past. None, I am 
certain, goes out into a world of greater 
ferment, of greater challenge, and, poten- 
tially, of greater opportunity. You do not 
embark upon a placid sea of history. The 
tides of change, of evolution, yes of trans- 
formation, are running high. 

The world of your graduation is no longer 
the world of your matriculation at Pace. 
The pressures of events have reshaped it, 
literally before our eyes, in the immediate 
past. Yesterday is a land we shall never 
see again. We stand, all of us, at the 
threshold of a new and exciting tomorrow— 
a tomorrow that holds hope as well as 
danger—but whose immense- challenge to 
the human mind, the human heart, and 
human energies is unparalleled in history. 

The first graduates of Pace lived in the 
context of America, in the well-bounded 
confiines of their chosen careers and sur- 
roundings. In a sense, they were hermeti- 
cally sealed against pressures from beyond 
our shores. 

It is your destiny,-in this year of 1960, 
to live in the context of humanity, in a 
world where all men are your neighbors, 
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where what happens anywhere is something 
that happens to you—that touches your life, 
that leaves its mark in your mind and in 
your heart. 

Korea, Lebanon, West Berlin, Ghana, 
South Africa—these were once names to 
memorize in a geography lesson. Today they 
have become names that we live rather then 
learn—for they are a part of the fabric of 
the new history—the world-spanning his- 
tory that leaves no man an island, no man 
a hermit. 

One of the great challenges, therefore, 
that confronts you today is to equate your- 
self with this new-dimensional world, to 
widen the vistas of your intellect and your 
spirit in order to encompass the full range 
of the vast human experience-in which you 
are now called upon to participate. Alexan- 
der Pope once wrote: “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” Today, we can well para- 
phrase that historic line by saying that “the 
proper preoccupation of man is mankind.” 

Consider for a moment the tremendous, 
phenomenon that is taking place in Africa. 
After centuries of being locked in the chry- 
salis of time—whole nations—millions of 
people—are emerging into the sunlight of a 
destiny of their own. And as they emerge, 
into freedom, into self-determination, they 
pose a challenge which each one of us, as 
brothers in freedom, must feel, to which we 
must respond. 

It is heartening to know that the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States are, 
in fact, responding to this monumental chal- 
lenge. Under our mutual security legisla- 
tion, we now operate programs in 13 
African nations and territories. 

By June 30 of this year, we will have 
about 780 American technicians in all of 
Africa, and we expect to increase this num- 
ber to 1,000 in the coming year. This is no 
more than a first step on the stairway out 
of darkness—for the challenge of Africa 
will be a continuing, an expanding one— 
and it must ever be considered by each of 
you as a personal challenge to-free men. 
Africa is not remote. It is only a heart- 
beat away. on the map of humanity. 

And no farther, too, are the lands of Asia, 
of the Far East, of South America—wher- 
ever the quest for human dignity, for self- 
realization, for lives unyoked to degradation 
or ‘tyranny stirs men to make their own his- 
tory rather than to have it made for them. 

If the challenge presented to us by these 
emerging nations were confined to the 
purely economic realm of support and as- 
sistance, it would still be of awesome magni- 
tude. But it is a challenge compounded 
and intensified—because the great drama of 
this emergence of new nations is. being 
played against the ominous backdrop of a 
world struggle between freedom and 
tyranny. 

This great silent struggle is precisely the 
effort on the one hand to extend the area of 
human freedom and on the other the effort 
to reduce that area. Histo.y shows us how 
fragile, how perishable a commodity free- 
dom is. Nations once free are no longer 
free. 

They have been manacled by tyranny—or 
their freedom has slowly, subtly been eaten 
away by the termite colony of infiltration 
and propaganda. In Cuba we have the 
chilling paradox of a nation that lost its 
freedom while ostensibly fighting for it— 
that threw one brutal master only to be 
mounted and ridden by another. 

The great and overriding point to remem- 
ber is that we are not mere spectators 
wherever freedom loses ground. We are 
involved —inescapably involved — because 
whenever and wherever in the world the 
enemy of freedom gains a yard, we are forced 
back a yard. 

And here is the greatest challenge of all— 
not only because it is the supreme challenge 
in point of meaning for our lives—but be- 
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cause it is the easiest to avoid. We dare 
prone to make the defense of freedom a 
vested interest of government, rather than 
@ personal and deeply felt responsibility of 
each of us as individuals. Do not, I pray 
you, catch this fatal disease of apathy. It 
does not become a young heart. It does not 
become a young intellect. For apathy is a 
way of dying, not a way of living—through- 
out history it has been the suicide weapon 
of men who mistook freedom for a jewel that 
could never be stolen. 

Stop with me for a moment to refiect on 
how your freedom came about. You accept 
it as a birthright—but ponder on how it was 
born. You didn’t have to lift a finger 
for it—because young men before you— 
from Lexington through the centuries— 
whole generations of men your age, yes and 
even younger—bought freedom with their 
blood, and left thousands of unlived years 
on the battlefields of the world—so that we, 
you and I, might meet here today as free 
men and women, unchained, unbowed, un- 
mastered. 

Thus, the defense of human freedom is 
more than a challenge to you, It is a sacred 
and unending responsibility. 

We must not wait until it is in jeopardy, 
or lost, to discover how priceless a gift we 
hold. For when it is lost, it is the young 
people like yourselves who must win it back. 
The youth of Hungary had to meet that 
historic test—and they met it with a hero- 
ism so magnificent, so memorabie, that it 
touched the hearts of free men throughout 
the world. Im other lands, still fresh in 
memory are the spontaneous marches 
against oppression—marches in freedom’s 
name—and the marchers, the fighters, the 
victors, were in the flower of their youth— 
but old enough to know that nothing in this 
world is more worth fighting for than hu- 
man dignity, than the right to think, to 
speak, to act as free men. 

May you never, please God, be put to the 
test of regaining your lost freedom—but if 
there is one thought I would leave with you 
today it is this: Freedom is not an heirloom 
that is passed on automatically from one 
generation to another, It is rather a treas- 
ure left in trust—a treasure that is kept 
only so long as it is guarded—and it is best 
guarded when its irreplaceable value is 
burned into the hearts and minds of those 
in whose custody. it is left. 


There is one last challenge I would touch 
upon on this day you enter the world of your 
careers, It is the personal challenge that 
each of you must feel instinctively, and 
deeply—the challenge to make the most of 
your life, to realize to the full your talents 
and capabilities, to make those you love— 
and those you will love—proud of who you 
are and what you represent in their lives. I 
would counsel you sincerely, as you em- 
bark upon your careers, to think more of 
the giving of yourself than of the getting in 
terms of money. If you live your life on 
the gold standard—with everything calcu- 
lated in salary return—you are missing the 
true and wonderful adventure of life—which 
is the growth-of you as a person, not the 
growth of your bank deposits. 

I do not suggest that you cultivate in- 
security, but I would warn you against a 
too intense preoccupation with security, 
Life can be a dull and empty journey if your 
mind is on the destination rather than on the 
pleasure and excitement of the journey. 
Security is not the proper business of young 
people. Always consider it a fringe benefit 
of life, not an ultimate reason for diligence 
and dedication. 

And I would counsel you to treasure above 
all else your personal dignity—the sense of 
yourself as a God-made individual, distinct, 
not identical, mindful that you wear nothing 
more precious than your name. Be zealous 
to conform, not to each new style in thought 


_gifts of heart, to making this a world 








and taste, but to the inner compuisions of 
your own spirit and intellect, of 
dividual concept of the true, the 

the beautiful. 

Today, this moment, you hold your lif 
to-be in your hands. The true spending of 
A ee ee eee 
but in the deeper, richer exchange of the 
Co ae ek eee eee 


will be—because you have lived in it—a finer 
dwelling place for all humanity. 





Senator Harry F. Byrd and the National 
Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Vir- 
ginians know well the part played by 
Senator Harry F. Byrp in the establish- 
ment of the Shenandoah National Park 
and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Throughout the National Park Service, 
his appreciation of the Nation’s natural 
wonders and his active enjoyment of 
the out-of-doors have won him the 
highest respect from professional con- 
servationists. 

It was particularly fitting that Senator 
Byrp should have been invited as prin- 
cipal speaker at the dedication of the 
James River Bridge on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, June 11, 1960. 

‘Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
remarks of Director Conrad L. Wirth of 
the National Park Service in introducing 
Senator Byrp on that occasion: 

Distinguished guest, ladies and gentlemen, 
I bring you greetings from Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton, who is unable to be 
here. He told me that he wanted very much 
to come, but his many commitments made 
this trip impossible. He asked me to tell 
you of his friendship for your senior Sena- 
tor—the principal guest and speaker here 
today—for whom the Secretary has great 
respect and admiration, 

This bridge we are dedicating today is 
just a short span of concrete and steel across 
ariver. But the river it spans and the park- 
way it connects are both considerably longer, 
and that fact makes this a rather special 
bridge in many ways. 

The river follows a meandering course 
eastward across the Old Dominion, through 
regions rich in American history, through 
the Commonwealth known as the “mother 
of States” and the “mother of Presidents.” 
I might add that she is also the mother 
of the man who has—I believe—the distinc- 
tion of having represented her people in 
the Senate of the United States for a longer 
period than any other statesman in Virginia’s 
history. 

It would indeed be a pleasure for me to 
follow the course of the historic James River 
through this fair State and relate to you 
just how closely your principal speaker is 
related to Virginia history. Such a theme 
would offer unlimited source material and 
at the same time give me the opportunity 
to mention the many National Park Service 
areas located in the Old Dominion. 

Instead of following the James River into 
Virginia's history, however, it is more appro 
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priate today that I stay here on the park- 
way—emid Virginia's scenic 

talk briefiy about the man who is, in large 
part, responsible for the Blue Ridge Park- 
way. 

In the 1930's, as Senator, he was the first 
one to suggest the Blue Ridge Parkway to 
President Roosevelt while riding together 
to Big Meadows for the dedication of Shenan- 


doah National Park. The President said that . 


it was a fine idea and that the Senator and 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes should get 
together on the plan. The Senator was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to obtain 
the rights-of-way for the Virginia section 
of the parkway and largely as a result of 
his efforts, the States of Virginia and North 
Carolina donated the rights-of-way 500 miles 
jong and an average of 1,000 feet wide. 

Secretary Ickes, telling this story in the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 23, 1933, 
said: “For one thing, I hope to see the 
system of national parks greatly enlarged. 
* * * The other day I listened to Senator 
Brrp, cf Virginia, as he sketched his vision 
of a road * * * from the Shenandoah to 
the Great Smoky National Park. The Presi- 
dent amplified the picture. He said he 
would like to see the road (the Skyline Drive 
in Shenandoah National Park), sweep down 
the Blue Ridge, joining the Senator's 
project.” 

Thus the dedication of this new bridge 
today means more than just the completion 
of another bridge. Far more significant is 
the fact that it represents, almost virtually, 
the completion of the Blue Ridge Parkway 
in Virginia. Senator Brrp can be justly 
proud that the ribbon cutting ceremony this 
afternoon will open 111 miles of continuous 
driving along the parkway. This means 
that a total of 210 miles of parkway are 
practically completed in Virginia. Only 14 
miles circling the city of Roanoke remain 
to be constructed. By 1966 the entire 477- 
mile parkway from Shenandoah to the Great 
Smokies will have been completed, and a 
dream will have become a reality. 

Thrilling as this thought is, the finishing 
of the Blue Ridge Parkway has entailed 
much more than just the building of a road. 
Through the Nation Park Service’s mission 
66 program, many historical, cultural, and 
educational exhibits are being completed 
adjacent to the parkway and concurrent 
with its construction. Complementing the 
inspirational values which millions of visi- 
tors derive from the natural scenes chang- 
ing each season, consider the Mountain 
Farm Cabin, with its early 19th century 
stone fences; Mabry Mill and the old black- 
smith shop, both in operation and represent- 
ing Virginia’s old-time mountain industry; 
consider the nature trails, the campgrounds 
and the picnic grounds, the comfort facili- 
ties. These are just a few of the facilities 
that have been, and will continue to be pro- 
vided through mission 66. 

A small footbridge will be constructed di- 
rectly beneath the larger vehicular bridge 
We are dedicating today. From the parking 
area, visitors may walk across the footbridge 
to one of the most unique interpretive areas 
planned for the parkway. A short trail will 
lead to one of the old locks of the James 
River and Kanawha Canal. We plan to re- 
store this lock and a short section of the 
canal. This will be the only preservation of 
the James River and Kanawha Canal in 
existence. : 

George Washington envisioned this canal 
and Benjamin Harrison got the project 
started. It was to have ben 485 miles long 
and one of the most ambitious canal projects 


were built and nearly 200 miles of the canal 
were completed and used between 1794 and 
1880. The end of the era of canals, however, 
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did not make Washington's vision any the 
less great. 

Canals were superseded by railroads, but 
I doubt that any substitute can come along 
to supersede the Blue Ridge Parkway and 
cause it to be of no further value to the 
American people. 

For all of these things—these scenic and 
historic values—which have been preserved 
for all Americans for all time, we acknowl- 
edge our debt of gratitude to the man who 
envisioned this magnificent parkway along 
the crest of the beautiful Appalachian high- 
lands. 

But this parkway is not the only evidence 
of Senator Byrp’s service to the National 
Park System and the welfare of his beloved 
State of Virginia. 

Let’s take Shenandoah National Park. 
How many here remember the Governor's 
address before the General Asembly of Vir- 
ginia, January 16, 1928? Here are a few 
excerpts from that address: 

“Large as our tourist stream now is, how- 
ever, it will reach the flood stage once the 
Shenandoah National Park is established. 
Sensible men who have studied the pros- 
pects, predict that many millions of dollars 
will be brought each year into the State and 
that the revenue from the increased tax on 
gasoline consumed by these thousands of 
cars will compensate the State treasury 


many times over for the appropriation I 


recommend. 

“The US. Government will devélop and 
maintain forever the park as the great play- 
ground of the East, once it is estabiished. 
A skyline highway will be built along the 


- crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains forming 


@ wonder way over which the tourist will 
ride comfortably in his car while he is stirred 
by a view as exhilarating as the aviator may 
see from his plane. 

“The people of Virginia have subscribed 
$1,011,798 to purchase the land that must be 
presented to the National Government. On 
the condition that all pledges be collected 
so far as possible I recommend that you ap- 
propriate $1 million, payable out of the sur- 
plus, to make possible the establishment of 
this park. The appropriation should, of 
course, only be expended providing the land 
can be purchased at reasonable prices. 

“It should be noted that no increase in 
taxes is required to make this appropriation 
as it will be taken from the surplus in the 
State treasury. 

“The entire State will be benefited by lo- 
cating in Virginia, in conjunction with the 
Gfeat Smoky Park in North Carolina and 
Tennessee the only Federal parks east of the 
Mississippi River. Once established here the 
eyes of the millions of the East will turn 
gratefully to Virginia when spring returns 
each year and the call comes to go -to the 
great out of doors. They will come here from 
the habit of coming, spend their money here 
while many will yield to the charm of Vir- 
ginia and remain permanently with us.” 

He also was instrumental, as Governor, in 
getting for Virginia—and for the many 
travelers. who visit this beautiful State—the 
highly-valued historical markers along your 
highways. 

There are a great many things I could 
say about my friendship for Senator Byrp. 
He is a great lover of the outdoors and 
sincerely appreciates the scenic beauties of 
the national parks. He believes in people 
enjoying and protecting our great national 
heritage of scenic beauty and hicioric objects. 
There is no other Senator as widely traveled 
in the parks. It is expected, around my of- 
fice, that when Congress indicates it will 
take a recess I will get a call from Senator 
Brrp about a trip to one of the national 
parks he has not visited yet. I’m frank to 
eay, we are running out of parks. Further, I 
should hurry to add, that all of the Senator’s 
trips to the parks are eae ® financed 
trips—not Government financed 
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On the evening of April 16 of this year— 
at the Tuolumne Meadows Ranger Station, 
at an elevation of 9,500 feet in Yosemite, 
National Park—I appointed Senator Harry 
FP, Byrp_an honorary park ranger. The next 
morning—Easter Sunday—Honorary Park 
Ranger Byrrp was the only U.S. Senator re- 
quired to be on duty in a national park, 
serving as navigator to the pilot of a Sno-Cat 
skimming over snow covered mountain 
meadows on an inspection of the park. 
Monday morning he was up and out at 6 
o’clock inspecting the trails and camp- 
grounds as usual. 

In writing Ranger Byrp, Superintendent 
Preston of Yosemite stated that he was glad 
to know that we now had rangers that could 
appropriate as well as spend money. I don’t 
think the superintendent knows the Senator 
desires to reduce the national debt. I could 
tell you a lot more about Ranger Byrrp, such 
as the time he walked the legs off of me for 
8 days in Glacier National Park—tomorrow 
he is going to drag me over Old Rag—hbut 
I must get back to the task assigned to me; 
It seems a little out of order, even to me, 
for a Yankee-born Federal official to come 
down in Virginia to introduce a Byrrp to 
Virginians so I'll just say, here he is, our 
good friend as all rangers are, the Honorable 
Harry FiLoop Brrp, 





Expansion of Classroom Television Hinges 
on Magnuson Bill Now Before Con- 


gress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
George W. Oakes, a contributing writer 
for the Washington Star and other 
newspapers, has done several very inter- 
esting and illuminating articles recently 
on television in the United States and 
abroad, some of which other Senators 
have seen fit to place in the REcorp. 

His very excellent article last Sunday 
on educational television in the Star 
brought back to public attention the 
Senate’s educational TV bill, which 
was passed a year ago and is awaiting 
action by the House Rules Committee. 
His story also describes the accomplish- 
ments in this unique field, including the 
activities of the Oklahoma ETV Author- 
ity in my own State. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the ReEcorp, 
an article “Expansion of Classroom Tel- 
evision Hinges on Magnuson Bill Now 
Before Congress,” by George W. Oakes, 
from the Washington Sunday Star, 
June 19, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

EXPANSION or CLASSROOM TELEVISION 
HInNGEes ON MAGNUSON BILL Now BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

(By George W. Oakes) 

Educational TV will receive its greatest 
boost from the Federal Government if the 
Magnuson bill is passed by the House and 
signed by the President. It was approved 
by the Senate more than & year ago. 

The bill provides Federal grants of $1 mil- 
lion for each State and the District of Co- 
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lumbia and Puerto Rico for the establish- 
ment or improvement of educational TV 
broadcasting facilities for public schools and 
colleges and adult training programs. 

The bill is now in the House Rules Com- 
mittee, where a combination of southern 
Democrats and Republicans has refused to 
report it. A vote of 6 to 5 last month 
stopped it. If the bill does clear the Rules 
Committee, it is generally agreed, it would 
probably pass the House. 

As reported by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commierce Committee the Senate 
figure in the bill has been cut to $750,000 
per State and matching State grants would 
be required to meet the Federal contribution. 
Also not more than $150,000 would be avail- 
able for each TV station. This was done to 
distribute the money as widely as possible, 

Federal funds would construct and main- 
tain educational TV stations owned and op- 
erated by State TV authorities, public col- 
leges or universities, or nonprofit community 
TV organizations or foundations. Both open 
and closed circuit TV stations would be built. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, acting on the advice of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, would be required to ap- 
prove all requests for Federal funds, 


LITTLE MONEY AVAILABLE 


The major reason why there are at present 
only 48 educational TV stations in this coun- 
try instead of 267 for which VHF and UHF 
channels have been reserved by the Federal 
Communications Commission is the fact that 
too little money has been available to set 
them up. Commercial interests are pres- 
—s the FCC to release the unused chan- 
nels. 

The Ford and other foundations, as well as 
nonprofit community efforts, have taken the 
lead in organizing those educational TV sta- 
tions now on the air. However, the Ford 
Foundation, which enabled the first 20 sta- 
tions to start operations, including that in 
Hagerstown, Md., is not making further capi- 
tal grants for this purpose. 

A total of $250,000 is needed to buy the 
basic equipment for such a TV station, con- 
siderably more than most local groups can 
raise, But $150,000 of Federal funds could 
give the needed impetus to State and local 
organizations to get the rest of the financing. 

Although no Federal funds could be used 
for programs or personnel, the increase in 
the number of stations would encourage a 
greater unification of the material that edu- 
cational TV stations put on the air. The bill 
specifically forbids any Federal control over 
programs, 

At present educational TV stations are lo- 
cated mainly in large population centers 
where financing was available. The pro- 
posed bill would tend to spread stations 
around the country and give people in rural 
and remote areas a chance to benefit from 
educational TV programs. 


CORPORATION’S SUPPORT 


Supporters of the proposed legislation in- 
clude not only educators and civic-minded 
citizens but corporations like Westinghouse 
which operate large commercial TV stations. 
As Donald H. McGannon, president of West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co., testified before 
the Senate committee, “industry’s future de- 
pends on education and the training of its 
scientists, research personnel and manage- 
ment manpower.” Praising this view, Senator 
MONRONEY, & member of the committee, re- 
marked, “I can remember times when, in 
some quarters, educational television was 
anathema to commercial television broad- 
casting.” 

Since the fall of 1958 the Federal Govern- 
ment has been stimulating the development 
of educational TV through the National De- 
fense Education Act. Some $4 million in 
Federal grants have been made available for 
research and experimental projects to im- 
prove school and college teaching. Many of 
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these. educational TV programs. have been 
prepared in cooperaton with local communi- 
ties who have provided $1.5 million to match 
the Federal funds. Thirty-one such projects 
were launched last year. 

For example, in Texas 11 colleges and 
universities are joining together to improve 
their educational TV operations under one 
Federal grant program. In Maine talented 
students in far-off country districts now 
benefit through TV from superior teaching 
otherwise unobtainable. In Oregon an edu- 
cational TV program has been started to 
meet the growing needs of junior college 
students. At the University of Miami an 
open-circuit TV program is operating during 
the summer session to help bridge the gap 
students face between high school and col- 
lege. ‘ 
POTENTIAL IS GREAT 

The experience thus far gained has con- 
vinced Offide of Education officials of TV’s 
potential to raise our teaching standards 
and improve instructional methods.. They 
believe that the proposed legislation will, 
by speeding proper use of this new medium, 
lift the quality of instruction all the way 
from the preschool to the graduate school 
level. Also they have little doubt that the 
States will match the Federal grants. 

These are examples of educational TV 
operations’ throughout the country which 
would serve as patterns for those to be 
established under the proposed law: 


State authorities 


Alabama was the first State to set up a 
statewide educational TV network. The pro- 
grams, serving 80 percent of its population 
and under the direction of a State TV com- 
mission, range from teaching on nearly all 
academic levels to those appealing to a gen~- 
eral audience. Two hundred and fifty 
schools participate. The network broadcasts 
about 66 hours a week from 8:45 a.m. to 
10 p.m. weekdays. State legislative appro- 
priations for this service have totaled nearly 
$2 million, 

The Oklahoma ETV Authority was estab- 
lished in 1953. Two major stations in Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, owned and operated 
by the authority, reach approximately 1,770,- 
000 people in the State. Programs include 
lessons in chemistry, trigonometry, physics, 
advanced algebra, and geology. 


School system ownership 
In Denver -the public school system, with 


a@ capital investment of $410,000, began stu-- 


dent and adult programing in January 1956, 
with the aid of 20 community and State 
educational organizations in the area. 
Other successful school operations are in 
Atlanta and Louisville. In Atlanta six day- 
time hours are devoted to in-school tele- 
casting and 2% hours at night for adults. 


University ownership 


Some of the outstanding examples of this 
type of station are those owned and oper- 
ated by the University of North Carolina, 
Michigan State University, the University 
of Illinois and Ohio State University. 


Community ownership 


Nonprofit ETV stations that have achieved 
national prominence are those in Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, San Francisco and New Orleans. 
Often in such operations civic leaders have 
brought together all educational facilities 
of the city to provide the most effective pro- 
grams—the schools, museums, and public 
libraries. 

The proposed legislation would make more 
certain the establishment of Washington’s 
first ETV station in September, 1961. This 
project is sponsored by the Greater Wash- 
ington TV Association. As it will be on a 
UHF channel, sets will have to be converted 
to receive its programs. At present the as- 
sociation conducts on Channel 6 one-half 
hour elementary science programs 5 days a 
week. Next September there wiil be two 
science courses, 


If the Magnuson bill is enacted, the as- 
sociation plans to construct a station and 
offer four daily hours 5 days a week. 

It is doubtful whether the District of 
Columbia school system will participate in 
TV classroom programs. Last January 
School Supt. Carl F. Hansen decided to end 
the special science TV course which fifth 
and sixth graders watched this year. 

After several years experience .with TV 
classroom instruction Dr. Hansen believes 
that it is not yet able to be to the 
District of Columbia school curriculum. For 
one thing it is hard to gear a TV 
to classroom work unless it offers materials 
and skills not at the command of the teacher, 
Also he feels there is the danger that the 
classroom teacher may lose control over 
what is to be taught and thus be unable to 
fit the instructional program to the problems 
of a particular group of students. 

Nevertheless Dr. Hansen not exclude 


_the possibility that, after further study, TV 


teaching could be successfully used in the 
District of Columbia school system. The 
Board of Education will therefore cooperate 
with any new educational TV station or- 
ganized here. 





Dr. John Vaughan, Crusader Against 
Cancer, Retiring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a man is retiring from the medical pro- 
fession next Saturday after a lifetime of 
devoted service to his fellow men. -Un- 
selfish and humane service may not be 
unique among doctors, but this pioneer- 
ing physician has campaigned against 
pain and disease with courage and de- 
terminattion for 50 years. A crusader 
against cancer and builder of hospitals 
as well as an aggressive healer of indi- 
viduals, this man is a credit to the medi- 
cal profession of the State of Texas and 
to the Nation at large. He is Dr. John 
Vaughan, of Amarillo, Tex., and his $tory 
is ably told by Mrs. Jean Ehly in the 
following article from the June 19 Ama- 
rillo Sunday News-Globe: 


CRUSADER AGAINST CANCER FOR HALF CENTURY 
RETIRING 
(By Jean Ehly) . 

There are crusaders against cancer but the 
fiercest opponents are often today’s physi- 
cians who battle ‘t as they would a mad bull 
or a cornered re.‘ Diesnake. 

That is the way Dr. John Vaughan, 322 
Sunset, who retires from the medical pro- 
fession this month, feels about the disease 
he has fought during his half-century career. 

Dr. Vaughan is a 1909 graduate from the 
University of Texas Medical School in Gal- 
veston. 

He began his career as a general practi- 
tioner or country doctor in Williamson 
County. For the past 34 years he has prac- 
ticed in Amarillo, being the first physician 
to introduce radium and deep X-ray to this 
city. 

Dr. Vaughan, who has treated thousands 
of cancer patients from Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Kansas, relaxes his concentra- 
tion on the cancer issue only when discuss- 
ing his country doctor days all over the West, 
when doctors considered themselves as “spe- 
cialists in the spin and its contents.” 
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He tells of the hundreds of appendectomies 
and of the babies delivered in farm homes 
with only a kitchen table or a door severed 
from its hinges as an operating table. He 
sees no fallacy in TV westerns, since he’s 
extracted many bullets from feudin‘ west- 
erners, sometimes treating the wounded of 
both factions, = 

Be was the first (and once the only) doc- 
tor in Williamson County to own a car, a 
cherry red Maxwell, which he abandoned for 
horseback and saddlebag medicine kits when 
the roads were muddy. As a general practi- 
tioner in Liberty Hill he was often reim- 
bursed for his services with portions of beef, 
hog, and eggs. Sometimes in the cotton 
country, he wasn’t paid till the crop was 
harvested. 

“Country doctors answered every call day 
or night, even though a supposed heart at- 
tack turned out to be a gas pain,” he said. 
“Once in Liberty Hill, I put a notice in the 
paper asking people to call me at night only 
in an emergency so I could get some sleep. 
Country doctors drove miles between pa- 
tients, often arriving too late for meals, and 
as a result nearly starved to death.” 

There were few major instruments then, so 
the doctor had to ask the.patient many ques- 
tions to determine his ills. 

Dr. Vaughan’s most TV-thriller-type case 
involved some backwoods religious fanatics 
who barricaded a farm house against any 
medical aid for a woman who'd been in the 
throes of childbirth for 3 days. .The com- 
munity had chosen up sides. One group 
was for the doctor, while the fanatics relied 
only on the power of God to save the woman 
destined to die without medical assistance. 

“To avert mob action, I called in the sheriff 
and the county health officer and by threats 
of jail for the offenders, we saved the wom- 
an’s life,” he said. 

Dr. Vaughan went from general practi- 
tioner into general surgery and in 1920 
pioneered in X-ray and radium, being one 
of the first physicians in the country to so 
experiment. 

This physician’s zeal and pioneering spirit 
for general radiology cost him in his hands. 
Four fingers are missing. 

In explanation he said, “Many early doctors 
gave their hands in radiology. We operated 
under the fluoroscope to remove needles, 
bullets and other foreign objects from the 
patients. We knew we could be burned by 
X-ray, but in an emergency, a doctor must 
get foreign objects from the patient’s body 
lest. it be fatal. Doctors exposed themselves 
to repeated radiation which often causes skin 
cancer.” 

“My fingers became so burned and cancer- 
ous they had to be amputated,” he added. 

But this did not slow up the doctor. He 
simply crusaded more astutely in the cancer 
cause with the four fingers of his left hand 
and two on his right hand. 

“Today the surgeon does not lose his 
fingers because there are specialists—radiol- 
ogists—to do the work,” he explained. 

This physician has built and owned two 
hospitals—one at Liberty Hill; the other at 
Taylor, Tex. His wife learned what nurs- 
ing she knows under her husband’s tutelage 
and often administered ether and helped him 
deliver babies in nurse shortages of those 
pioneering days. He came to Amarillo to 
practice in 1927. 

Dr. Vaughan then as now bitterly con- 
demns the quacks who try to treat cancer. 
He most tly advises people to have 
periodic checkups if the cancer toll is to be 
diminished. 

“We have more skin cancers in Amarillo 
and its 100-mile area than in any part of the 
United States per population because of ex- 

to so much sunshine at high alti- 
tude,” he said. 

As a hobbyist, Dr. Vaughan has hunted big 
game from Old Mexico through the Rocky 
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Mountains to Montana. In Arizona he found 
buck deer horns in the death lock. “If their 
horns become so locked, they starve and are 
devoured by varmints,” he explained. The 


museum at Canyon now has the horns. 


In comparing physicians’ habits of today 
and yesterday, Dr. Vaughan said, “People are 
treated in the hospitals instead of their 
homes by the doctors today. If a city physi- 
cian answered every call of every stranger at 
all hours of the night in cities of this size, 
he’d never get any sleep.” 

“Tt is wise for people to revert to the 
family doctor policy. If your physician 
knows you, he’ll come day or night. But if 
you phone just any doctor out of the yellow 
pages, he may not come, as he could be run 
to death by people who may not even be ill.” 

Dr. Vaughan’s story is almost history, since 
there are only 10 living physicians from his 
graduating class. The most intriguing thing 
about this doctor is that there is no sensi- 
tivity or bitterness over the loss of his fingers. 
He simply gave them for science. Mostly, 
he gets tensely aggressive at the mention of 
cancer and its toll to others. You feel how 
tenaciously he has hunted it down and cut 
it out these many years. You feel that his 
victories in cancer were the very lifeblood 
of his profession from which he retires June 
25—“at high noon,” as he said, with a 
whimsical smile. 





Nixon’s Primary Outlay Reaches the 
Fantastic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr Speaker,-in these pre- 
election days it is entirely fascinating 
to watch the ubiquitous Madison Avenue 
public relations experts working over- 
time at political facelifting and creating 
favorable public images for those can- 
didates for national office who can afford 
to pay their fees. 

The wares of the Madison Avenue boys 
come high, which of course means that 
only the really well-heeled candidates 
can take advantage of these special serv- 
ices. This fact and others dealing with 
the modus operandi of the bigtime pub- 
lic relations organizations, particularly 
the five firms employed by Vice- Presi- 
dent Nrxon, are set forth in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Sacramento 
(Calif), Bee, of June 11, 1960, which, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include in the RrEcorpD: 

Nrxon’s Primary OvTLAY REACHES THE 

FANTASTIC 

Whatever his party affiliations, the aver- 
age Californian must have been astonished 
by the saturation advertising and public 
relations job done by Vice President Ractarp 
M. Nixon, the only avowed serious con- 
tender for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, in the primary election campaign. 

There were five expert public relations 
organizations working for him, all trying to 
convey the impression he was the beneficiary 
of a great, untutored grassroots surge. 
Wrxon as much as possible tried to assume a 
role of being above the battle, a statesman 
too busy to do any electioneering. 

Thus he played both sides of the street, 
the statesman going about his chores of be- 
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ing Vice President while reaping gain from 
& most carefully planned political campaign, 

Just before the primary election a paid po- 
litical TV program put together to resemble 
& public service documentary and virtually 
implying Nrxon to be the author of the Mar- 
shall plan was shown on many channels. 
Nixon was billed as “Ambassador of Peace.” 
This commercial certainly could have tricked 
the unwary into many false assumptions 
about the magnitude cf Nrxon’s accomplish- 
ments and the void of his mistakes. 

And Nrxon’s face was shot on the televi- 
sion screen so frequently a few days before 
election he seemed omnipresent. 

The money spent must have been stagger- 
ing. The whole job makes questionable the 
implications of the Nrxon camp of vast ex- 
penditures by Senator Jonn F. Kennepy of 
Massachusetts, Democratic presidential can- 
didate in West Virginia. 

The chief thing Nrxon succeeded in ac- 
complishing, so far as the actual presidential 
campaign goes, was proof that powerful and 
wealthy influences are behind his candidacy. 

Many may ask why a candidate unopposed 
for nomination should try so frantically and 
expensively to win votes. The answer is ob- 
vious. He was seeking to disprove the as- 
sertion Nrxonw cannot win and thus head off 
any successful move at the convention to 
draft Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York. Here was one occasion when the 
genius of Nixon for understatement was 
tossed to the wind in his obsessive passion to 
reach the top. 





Just Kids? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
editorial of May 26, the Wanderer, a 
national Catholic weekly, discusses the 
San Francisco riots against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
I commend to the Members of the Con- 
gress this editorial entitled “Just Kids?”: 


“Just Kips?” 


In the “Wanderer Forum,” several readers 
report at firsthand their impressions of the 
student rioting that took place last week 
against the House Un-American Activities 
meeting in San Francisco. 

That their observations are not farfetched 
or overdrawn is borne out by reliable infor- 
mation from other informed sources. 

The Los Angeles Catholic weekly, the 
Tidings, called the student rioting a dis- 
graceful spectacle, enough to cause grave 
concern for all Americans. It quoted San 
Francisco Police Chief Thomas Cahill’s state- 
ment to the effect that the students had been 
infiltrated by agitators “who whipped the 
group into a mob frenzy.” It cited the fact 
that the notorious Harry Bridges was present 
at the riot scene and had defended the inno- 
cent kids. Also, the notorious longshoreman, 
Archie Brown, former candidate for public 
office on the Communist ticket, who added 


to, if he didn’t spearhead, the San Francisco” 


rioting. 

Meanwhile Republican Congressmen Gor- 
DON ScHeEreErR, of Ohio, and AuGust JOHANSEN, 
of Michigan, said that the San Francisco 
demonstrations were Communist-directed. 

“Hard-core Communist functionaries,” 
they said in a joint statement, “were in the 
crowd inciting it to break into the hearing 
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room which was already filled to capacity.” 

Scherer also scored Mayor George Chris- 
topher of San’ Francisco for surrendering 
“to Communist directed mob violence” when 
Christopher (who put out the red carpet 
for Khrushchev last September) told the 
committee not to meet in City Hall the next 
time it comes. The Mayor said nothing 
about scoundrels, traitors, and irresponsible 
hoodlums no longer being welcome at City 
Hall. 

The New York weekly National Review, 
gave this sequence of the incidents leading 
up to the student rioting: 

1. For months the Communist press (the 
Worker in the East, People’s World on the 
west coast) cranked up a campaign to 
abolish the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities (HUAC). 

2. On January 9 of this year, People’s 
World reported that Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Frank Wilkinson agreed, in joint conference, 
to “project” the “historical appeal’ for get- 
ting rid of the committee. (Frank Wilkin- 
son is a Communist agitator, out on bail 
for a contempt conviction, who poses as an 
Officer of the Communist-front Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee and as executive 
secretary of a west coast Communist front, 
the Citizens Committee to Preserve Ameri- 
can Freedom.) 

8. Shortly thereafter Congressman James 
ROOSEVELT introduced in Congress a bill to 
liquidate the committee. 

4. The HUAC subpoenaed about fifty wit- 
nesses to appear in a room assigned for 
hearings in the San Francisco City Hall, for 
an inquiry into communism in northern 
California. JamMEs Rooseve.t, later rein- 
forced by one of his mother’s columns, de- 
nounced the hearings as “an attack on our 
schools.” 

5. The hearings were held during the week 
of May 9. Several straightforward witnesses, 
including Karl Prussion, who operated in 
the Communist Party under FBI direction, 
disclosed the subversive pattern. Forty-odd 
witnesses shouted, screamed, and cursed the 
committee, refused to accept Chairman Ep- 
win WILuts’ rulings and took the fifth 
amendment. 

6. On May 13, a crowd of several hundred, 
most of them students—among them a dozen 
or so foreign-exchange students on State 
Department stipends—jammed the entrance 
to the meeting room, the corridors and the 
square. They yelled, brandished placards 
(“Witch-Hunters Go Home’), shoved, 
groaned, littered up the place. One of thu 
knocked out a policeman by hitting him on 
the head with a stave. The police, trying 
to prevent serious trouble, suffered nine 
casualties against four for the rioters, and 
finally broke the crowd up with fire hoses. 

7. Police Chief Thomas Cahill and other 
observers noted among the “impetuous” stu- 
dents: the aforesaid Frank Wilkinson; Harry 
Bridges, Communist boss of the Longshore- 
men, and his attorney, Vincent Hallinan; 
Merrill Brodsky, Archie Brown, and other 
known Communist agitators. 

8. On May 15, San Francisco Mayor George 
Christopher—Khrushchev’s most genial host 
on last summer’s visit, and subsequently his 
most genial and admiring guest on the 
mayor's return visit to Russia—issued a 
statement that the hospitality of San Fran- 
cisco city hall will no longer be extended— 
to scoundrels, traitors, irresponsible hood- 
lums and misguided enthusiasts?—No: to 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac~« 
tivities. 

Small wonder that, with student riots 
starting up in Montevideo, Seoul, Ankara, 
Trafalgar Square, and now San Francisco, 
the Tidings opines that the spectacle is 
“enough to cause grave concern for all 
Americans,” 
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Sheriff’s Resolution on National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most patriotic, dedicated citizens of 
our Nation are the sheriffs who take a 
commanding role in the maintenance of 
law and order in our communities and 
counties. 

The National Sheriffs’ Association held 
its 20th annual convention in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., last week. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the association’ 's 
history. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
that sets forth very clearly the associa- 
tion’s thinking on the all-important 
question of national defense. A copy of 
this resolution has been sent to me as a 
former member of the association and, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I commend this resolution to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

UNCLE SaM, Stop PLAYInc Games 

Whereas this great Nation is faced with the 
deadly peril of softness within and from 
the avowed efforts of destruction from with- 
out; and 

Whereas the President of all of the people 
of the United States has been insulted by the 
dictators of those nations who have sworn 
to destroy our democratic society; and 

Whereas the United States of America was 
founded and made great by a group of angry, 
dedicated men who opposed tyranny, both 
from within and from without the Nation; 
and 

Whereas the threat and danger to the 
United States and her allies is now: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the National Sheriffs’ Associa- 
tion, in meeting assembled this 15th day of 
June 1960, at Colorado Springs, Colo., as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the Federal Government stop play- 
ing at the game of the civil and military 


‘ defense of the United States; 


2. That both the elected and appointed 
representatives of the Federal Government 
tell the people of the United States the hard, 
cold unvarnished truth and facts about our 
civil and military defenses; 

3. That the President of the United States, 
as Commander in Chief of our Military Es- 
tablishment and the Congress of the United 
States, act now to provide for the common 
defense of the United States in both the civil 
defense program and the Military Establish- 
ment whereby no nation or group of na- 
tions would dare attack either the United 
States or her allies; 

4. That the two great political parties in 
their forthcoming conventions in debating 
the issue of peril to the United States dem- 
onstrate to the world that the dedication of 
the people of the United States is first and 
foremost to the preservation of individual 
liberty and freedom, and that our Govern- 
ment was and is established to effect the 
safety and happiness of all people -every- 
where and that we hold the peoples of other 
nations—enemies in war, hot war or cold 
war; in peace, frientis; 

5. That the sheriffs of the several States 
hereby reaffirm their dedication to carrying 
out the objectives set forth in this resolution 
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of giving the people of the United States an 
invulnerable civil defense program and Mili- 
tary Establishment now. 

CHARLEY MEYER, : 
Beaumont, Texz., Chairman. 
C. A. KACKMEISTER, 

Saginaw, Mich. 


G.L. , 

Mays Landing, NJ. 
James G. CLARK, Jr., 
: Selma, Ala. 


JoHN M. GOLDSMITH, 
Radford, Va., General Counsel. 





Investment of U.S. Firms in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June-9, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the overwhelming problems 
faced by many segments of American 
industry. This is a result of competition 
from low-priced foreign production and 
the importation of their products. 

While I do not fear true and fair 
competition, the problem involved re- 
sults from the low wage scale paid to 
labor by foreign industry. 

The Subcommittee on Europe of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives conducted a special 
Study Mission to Europe in the fall of 
1959. As chairman of the group, I issued 
a House Report No. 1226. 

In this report, recommendations were 
made concerning this problem on page 3, 
recommendation 3, as follows: 

3. A continuing study must be undertaken 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
impact on the American economy of the 
investment of U.S. firms in Europe to deter- 
mine the extent to which new markets are 
being found, the extent to which those firms 
are looking to third markets, and the extent 
to which the products of such firms are pro- 
duced for export to the United States (p. 14). 


This recommendation was further ex- 
plained in the report on pages 12 
through 14, and I include several para- 
graphs: 

The division of Europe into two trading 
blocs warrants a tempered appraisal of the 
future. Europe’s economic upsurge and the 
division of its principal traders into two 
groups pose new problems, While each bloc 
is committed to more liberal trade patterns, 
the economic and political policies and atti- 
tudes they adopt in pursuit of this objective 
may have serious repercussions for the free 
world. Should the division result in atti- 
tudes and policies perpetuating conflict and 
discord between the two blocs it may be 
expected that the Soviet Union will use such 
division to its advantage. Deeply rooted dis- 
cords and old traditions should not be al- 
lowed to rise again. Our concern is reflected 
in the statement of the official in one coun- 
try who expressed the hope that Spain would 
not be permitted to enter either bloc. When 
questioned on this statement it was cor- 
rected on the basis that it was said jokingly. 

Should the United States exert its influ- 
ence to bring the Six and the Seven to- 
gether? This is not an easy question to an- 
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swer. If the two groups pursue independent 
and mutually exclusive economic policies, 
the effect on European unity can be fatal to 
the Continent’s continued development. 

An encouraging note that European trade 
policies will continue to move in a more 
liberal direction is the recent reduction of 
import quotas. At the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) session in 
Tokyo this fall our delegation took the posi- 
tion that countries emerging from balance 
of payments difficulties reduce the use of 
import quotas. The convertibility of the 
main trading currencies of the world removed 
any balence of payments justification for 
their continuation. Several principal trad- 
ing countries—the United Kingdom, France, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, Japan, and 
Sweden—have made reductions in this dis- 
criminatory practice while others are giving 
careful study with a view to following a simi- 
lar course. The study mission believes this 
is a significant step toward stimulating world 
trade in general and encouraging, in par- 
ticular, American exports. It urges that the 
administration press for further reductions 
that will result in the removal of all quota 
limitations originally imposed because of 
difficulties in foreign currency holdings. 

One way by which American industry can 
enjoy the benefits of either of these larger 
European trading areas is to establish itself 
within the borders and become something 
of an expatriated industry. Or whst is more 
likely, American industry will set up Euro- 
pean subsidiaries to meet the demand of 
that market. Both of these approaches 
have been used by American companies and 
others are actively exploring the desirability 
of establishments in Europe. In any event, 
the impact of these movements on the US. 
economy, desirable and undesirable, should 
be the subject of continuing appraisal. 

Exporters and importers will have to give 
serious thought to their place in the Euro- 
pean market. The aim of the six Common 
Market countries is to move toward a com- 
mon external tariff. The Outer Seven, as a 
measure of self-protection, have joined to- 
gether to reduce their tariffs vis-a-vis each 
other. Exporters of raw materials and agri- 
cultural commodities will probably be least 
aifected. Tariffs on these items are either 
nonexistent or inconsequential. But seg- 
ments of American industry may well be 
hurt as competitive European industries 
strengthen themselves behind a protective 
wall. 

The Department of Commerce has only 
recently started a study of the extent to 
which the U.S. imports are the progucts of 
American owned or controlled business en- 
terprises overseas. This is a study the re- 
sults of which will be available in June 1960. 
It should be kept current so that the Con- 
gress can readily determine whether domes- 
tic output is adversely affected by this type 
of import and what measures, if any, should 
be taken. 

The problems raised by the migration of 
U.S. capital are not limited to a narrow 
economic range. They encompass basic for- 
eign policy decisions. The attitudes and 
decisions of foreign governments in matters 
of foreign trade are interlaced with, and 
refiected in, their political and military de- 
terminations. Many sections of the Mutual 
Security Act—under which we conduct major 
aspects of our foreign policy—refiect a con- 
cern for the American economy. For these 
reasons the study mission recommends that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs give con- 
tinuing study to the impact on the American 
economy of investment abroad by U.S. cit- 
izens and business firms. — 

American exporters’ will have to do a 
harder job of selling better quality mer- 
chandise that is produced more efficiently. 
One hopeful sign, though not too imminent, 
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is that more of Europe’s wealth will come 
into the possession of its consumers. Both 
of the two trading groups are so recent in 
origin that statistics can give little guidance 
as to their effect on trade. Some small en- 
couragement may be derived from the trade 
figures for the first 6 months of this year. 
Both imports and exports within the two 


June 21 


groups and between the two groups have 
risen 


On the other hand, the following table 
derived from Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, shows that U.S. trade with the 13 coun- 
tries included in the two blocs is marked 
by @ growth in imports and a decline in 
exports. 


U.S. exports 


[In millions of dollars] 
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« U.S, imports 


[In millions of dollars] 








Annual 
January- January- 
June 1958 | June 1959 
2, 048. 2 1, 837.3 
, 1, 242.0 1,185.9 
1, 616. 5 671.3 670. 6 
Annual 
= January- | January- 
June 1958 | June 1959 
1956 1957 1958 
2, 743.1 2,940.1 3,168.2 1, 453. 4 2,069.0 
1,415.4 1, 543.7 1, 673.7 747.4 1,120.8 
1,216. 5 1, 253. 5 1, 374.7 631.6 863. 4 





One of the industries which has been 
involved and hurt, and which will be 
even more adversely affected in the fu- 
ture, is the clothing industry—textiles. 

On June 9, 1960, Mr. Louis Scalise, 
vice president of Witty Brothers, Inc.,:in 
accepting the presidency of the New 
York Club of Fashion Designers, made 
several suggestions to combat the prob- 
lems facing his industry. I wish to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the remarks which were made 
by Mr. Scalise: 

As you all know, I participated recently in 
the annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers at Miami Beach as one of 
their guests. There, much discussion took 
place about the problem of competition from 
foreign markets. It is this matter—com- 
petition from foreign markets—that makes 
me particularly aware of the responsibilities 
which the president of the LAC.D. and 
other clubs must now assume. I welcome 
this challenge because I believe that we must 
in the coming year use all our resources to 
combat this threat to our industry. 

Recently some one, in a joking manner, 
said that Commerce Department officials ob- 
serve that the man to be pitied is the 
American industrialist—every time he puts 
@ new product on the market the Russians 
invent it a week later, and within 2 weeks 
the Japanese are making it cheaper. But 
this is really not so funny. Of utmost im- 
portance to us would be the passage of leg- 
islation curbing such imports through 
higher tariffs, quotas, or any other possible 
means. I feel that we must right here and 
now designate a committee officially to work 
on this, We must combat competition 
which is based on impossibly cheap labor. 

As businessmen we cannot fail to see the 
dangers in allowing this condition to con- 
tinue to exist. We are now buying our 
fabrics from Japan—yet, throughout the 
country a large percentage of people who 
want work in the textile field cannot find 
employment, and mills are standing idle. 
Shouldn’t we work toward enacting legisla- 
tion in Washington to subsidize these idle 
mills so that we can put these people to 
work and manufacture fabrics at a price 
where we can compete with the foreign 
suppliers? 





The way things are going today, it is very 
likely that in the not too distant future 
Japan, instead of being willing to sell us the 
fabrics only, will refuse to sell us anything 
short of the completed garments. We are 
starting to receive finished garments now. 
Even though we are an association of de- 
signers, we are also businessmen, and as 
such we must make the competition harder 
for the foreign markets to meet—we must 
work harder to make better fashions—and 
we must make the pace faster. This, to- 
gether with trying to push through legisla- 
tion, is what we must do to protect our fu- 
tures in the men’s clothing industry. 





The Late Honorable Douglas Elliott 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Futon]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
sad occasion of sorrow for everybody in 
the House, especially for those of us who 
knew Dove Ettiotr. When we were ad- 
vised of his passing we were shocked, be- 
cause he had such a bright future ahead 
of him, 

When Congressman Dovctas ELLIOTT 
came to Congress from the Pennsylvania 
State senate I was more than pleased 


about it. I had been a speaker at the . 


Lincoln birthday observance at Gettys- 
burg a few years ago when I first heard 
him speak. I saw the wonderful recep-. 
tion he received when he was finished 
speaking and what a fine opinion his, 
friends and neighbors had of him. I 
think the Congress has lost a promising; 
Member. I join in expresSing our sin- 
cere sympathy to his wife and children. 
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The Decay in Its Soul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr, SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in the Richmond News Leader 
of June 14 is entitled “The Decay in Its 
Soul.” It is one of the most powerful, 
penetrating and serious indictments of 
the peoples of the West in their whole 
attitude and approach to the machina- 
tions of the Communist conspiracy and 
its threat to Western civilization. 

The editorial refers to Dr. Charles H. 
Malik’s address in the restored hall of 
the House of Burgesses. My experience 
as @ Member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities for 8 years 
confirms Dr. Malik’s conclusion that “‘he 
finds nothing but intellectual and spiri- 
tual surrender to the Communists: and 
that there is no fierce determination to 
defeat communism to roll back the Com- 
munist frontiers, to sell Western ideol- 
ogy; that there is at most a desire ‘to 
contain’ Communist imperialism, and 
that there is an apathetic notion that 
‘coexistence’ is the finest of all answers.” 

I commend this editorial to every 
Member of Congress: 


THE Decay In Its Sov. 


It was almost 6 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon before Dr. Charles H. Malik began his 
address in the restored hall of the House of 
Burgesses in Williamsburg. It was hot in 
the crowded chamber, and the lights set up 
for television cameramen added to the dis- 
comfort, but for a solid hour Dr. Malik made 
his listeners forget all this. His address 
merited a place among the truly great 
speeches of this century. In phrases that 
smashed home with the repetitive impact 
of a battering ram, he summarized the weak- 
ness of the West before the dynamic aggres- 
sion of the Communist East. His indictment 
was not only surpassing oratory; it was also, 
may God yet save us, a terrible statement 
of the truth. 

Excerpts from Dr. Malik’s address occupy 
most of today’s editorial page. If our read- 
ers take time for nothing else in the paper 
this afternoon, we would urge them to read 
this. Cold type can convey nothing of the 
passionate conviction and personal magne- 
tism the Lebanese diplomat brought to the 
occasion, but even this much of his speech 
may set our readers to thinking. It is late 
for the West. We shall be exceedingly fortu- 
nate—more fortunate than a decadent peo- 
ple deserve—if it is not too late. 


The awful charge he brings against the 
free world is summed up in a shocking line: 
“The decay in its soul.” He points to the 
swaggering Khrushchev, who would bury us, 
who would see’ our grandchildren under 
Communist rule. Khrushchey believes this 
completely. And Dr. Malik glances about 
the West, searching in vain for a single 
Western leader who believes in his heart that 
communism will collapse, that the Kremlin’s 
grandchildren will know political freedom. 
He finds nothing but intellectual and spirit- 
ual surrender. There is no fierce determi- 
nation to defeat communism, to roll back 
the Communist frontiers, to sell Western 
ideology; there is at most a desire “to con- 
tain” Communist imperialism, an apathetic 
notion that “coexistence” is the finest of ali 
answers. 
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Is it inevitable that communism must ex- 
pand, that freedom must diminish? Those 
who accept this hypothesis—and there are 
millions of American who do—are already 
Marxists in Dr. Malik’s view. They are un- 
willing to take a moral responsibility for 
Western failures; they are not agreeable to 
the sacrifices that. must be faced if Western 
civilization is to survive. 

One does not have to search far to find 
examples of the passive, fatalistic attitude, Dr, 
Malik decries. Among our colleges and uni- 
versities, it is the liberal organization, with 
the liberal faculty sponsor, which attracts 
the greatest prestige. It is the charming 
apostle of appeasement who commands the 
students’ acclaim. In Tokyo, a hundred 
thousand militant students, organized and 
aroused by Communist propaganda, demon- 
strate against Eisenhower; when Khrushchev 
visited the United States last fall, a pitiful 


* handful of American students raised some 


feeble placards—only to be shooed off by 
police. 

The leading media of public opinion in this 
country, the great newspapers of Washington 
and New York, the influential monthly and 
quarterly journals, have an editorial range 
from soft to softer. They wage war upon 
communism with beanbags and toy swords; 
they have rinsed their mouths with Listerine; 
they would not offend. 


This insidious rust eats at the fron that 
once constituted a hard core of freedom. We 
temporize. We excuse. We look upon peace, 
as Adiai Stevenson urged, as “paramount,” 
forgetting that peace without freedom is 
meaningless. The American people are brave, 
generous, anxious to please, eager to make 
friends; but they are lazy, they are politically 
inert and philosophically illiterate, and they 
are afraid to make enemies. 

Dr. Malik said it all in his moving and 
eloquent address of Saturday: In a part of 
his remarks not printed here, be begged 
Western leaders to adopt a fresh and vigorous 
attitude, to believe in freedom, to seek the 
liberation of nations now under Communist 
rule. Failing this, our institutions must con- 
tinue to weaken and decline, and our glitter- 
ing cities, as Eliot once remarked, must look 
forward to the pitched tents of new barbarian 
hordes, 





Lost Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. My. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald on June 17, 
1960: 

Lost Face 

All Americans are relieved that President 
Eisenhower will not be called upon to risk 
his personal safety in-riot-torn Japan. But 
their satisfaction is tempered by the knowl- 
edge that U.S. foreign policy has suffered 
another defeat. 

For there is no blinking the fact that can-« 
cellation of the President’s visit was a defeat. 

The great majority of the Japanese people 
are undoubtedly friendly toward the United 
States and its Chief Executive. Most of the 
students who participated in the “Ike Stay 
Home” demonstrations were more anti-Kishi 
than anti-Eisenhower. But the Reds pushed 
the riots for all they were worth, and Mos- 
cow is trumpeting that Japan has repudi- 
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ated not only Elsenhower but the whole. 


tell the difference between propaganda and 
fact. 

Our best hope at the moment is that the 
Communists will overdo it and cause their 
strategy to backfire. The United States has 
momentarily lost face, but most Japanese 
will feel that their country has lost face 
evén more. The inability of the democrati- 
cally elected Kishi government to control 
the actions of an extremist minority raises 
questions not only of the competence of the 
government, but also of the ability of Japan 
to maintain a parliamentary democracy. 

If the revolutionary conditions now pre- 
vailing in Japan force Mr. Kishi to call for 
new elections, there may be a popular re- 
vulsion against the left and a strengthening 
of the moderates in Parliament, which would 
be a serious défeat for Moscow. 

But the United States must act with cau- 
tion as well as dignity, if the situation is 
to be resolved favorably. It may even prove 
desirable for us to renegotiate the United 
States-Japanese security treaty, which 
touched off the trouble. Although Mr. 
Kishi’s Liberal-Democrats undoubtedly 
speak for the majority on most issues, many 
observers think they cannot do so on this. 
Neutralist feeling is strong in Japan, s it is 
in most of free Asia. It would be 
for the United States to demand a greater 
military commitment from Tokyo than the 
people will wholeheartedly underwrite. A 
question has, in any case, been raised. 

In the long run the important thing is to 
conserve the natural good will which- Japan 
feels toward us and the West. We have lost 
face. But we have not lost Japan. We must 
Play now for the larger stakes. 





Southeast Shippers Oppose Airlift of 
First-Class Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Southeast Shippers Advisory Board 
recently adopted a resolution expressing 
opposition to. the airlift of any class of 
mail other than airmail and urging 
passage of H.R. 9488 and 8S. 3214. 

I can report to the House that the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee this 
morning reported H.R. 12595, an 
amended version of H.R. 9488. 

The Southeast Shippers Advisory 
Board is composed of more than 800 rep- 
resentatives of the principal shippers and 
users of rail transportation in 9 South- 
eastern States. The resolution adopted 
by the board at its 130th regular meeting 
in Memphis June 9 follows: 

Whereas the Southeast Shippers Advisory 
Board, whose membership is comprised of 
representatives of the principal shippers and 
users of rail transportation in the Southeast, 
is interested in and vitally concerned with 
the financial ability of the railroads to render 
economical and efficient service and to main- 
tain an adequate car supply with which to 
render such service; and, 

Whereas for many years the railroads gen- 
erally have been experiencing deficits from 
the operation of passenger service and such 
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deficits have seriously affected the financial 
condition of the railroads, and the revenues 
realized from freight operations have been 
required to offset deficits from passenger op- 
erations; and, 

Whereas since 1953 the U.S. Post Office 
Department has been experimenting with 
the transportation of first-class mail by air, 
and that bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress which would have the effect of allowing 
the Post Office Department to contract with 
airlines for the transportation of mail, other 
than that on which airmail has been 
paid, by air on a permanent basis, all of 
which has affected and in the future will 
periously affect the revenues of the railroads 
and result in a further impairment of their 
ability to render economical and efficient 
service, and provide an adequate supply of 
freight cars for the users of freight trans- 
portation; and, 

Whereas there have also been introduced 
in Congress bills which would prohibit the 
transportation by air of any class of mail 
on which postage other than air mail postage 
has been paid: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Southeast Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, That it hereby declares its 
opposition to, and urges defeat of, Senate 
bill S. 2402, and House bill H.R. 8296, and 
any and all other bills which would au- 
thorize the U.S. Post Office Department to 
contract for the tion via air of 
any class of mail other than air mail, and 
that this Board declare itself in favor, and 
urges passage, of Senate bill S. 3214 and 
House bill H.R. 9488, or any appropriate other 
bill which would prohibit the U.S. Post Of- 
fice De % from arranging for the 
transportation by air of any class of mail 
other than that on which proper air mail 
postage has been paid, and that appropriate 
Members of Congress be advised of the action 
of this Board by furnishing them a copy of 
this resolution. 





Abuse of Our Patriotic Impulses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the vigorous opposition of all true Ameri- 
cans to the threat of international com- 
munism is axiomatic. The awful pur- 
poses of this massive conspiracy and its 
extensive efforts to smother the dignity 
of mankind are a compelling matter of 
record for all who care to use their eyes. 

The obligation of every American is 
clear: Communism must be fought and 
defeated in its efforts to inject a poison- 
ous substance into the bloodstream of 
liberty. But the battle for freedom can- 
not be waged, Mr. Speaker, by a people 
who have been frightened by scare prop- 
aganda and who lose all their sense of 
direction. 

A fine example of clear thinking in 
this field may be found in the following 
editorial by my good friend Harold Hud- 
son, editor of the Ochiltree County Her- 
ald in Perryton, Tex. A stanch foe of 
communism and all its insidious dis- 
guises, Mr. Hudson courageously illus- 
trates a difference between firm opposi- 
tion to Marxist teachings and a cynical, 
low-pitched, and frenzied opposition 
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which constitutes an abuse of our patri- 
otic impulses. 
The editorial follows: 
{From the Ochiltree County Herald, June 
16, 1960} 


FROM THE SIDELINE 
(By Harold Hudson) 


There is a growing group of professional 
anti-Communists who make a pretty good 
living selling their wares, and all have really 
nothing to offer except a magazine or news- 
letter of some kind. We had two such visi- 
tors in the office last week and while it was 
perhaps coincidence, we had the feeling that 
the anti-Communist field is getting over- 
crowded. The first fellow called us into our 
Office, shut the door, and in deep secrecy 
showed us his credentials, consisting of a 
printed identification card. Said he had 
our name referred to him as a defender of 
faith, a foe of subversives, and a man who 
believed in doing the right thing. 

The right thing, in this case, consisted of 
slipping our visitor and his organization a 
paltry $15 per month to carry on the work. 
When we asked what work, he pointed out 
that his group mailed out circulars by the 
bale, had the teachers and preachers on 
their mailing list, and men like him worked 
tirelessly covering the country recruiting. 
members for the cause, at $15 per month up. 
He said we had no idea how close we were 
to going under to communism, Said there 
was actually a red cell right in Borger, which 
is mighty close to Perryton and we had bet- 
ter get alarmed about it. Said his organi- 
zation needed lots of money to carry on the 
fight. , 

We never could close in on him when it 
got down to specifics. Of course his infor- 
mation was classified. All he wanted was 
to get the money and be on to the next re- 
cruit. Seemed downright hurt and disap- 
pointed when -we declined to join up. We 
apologized for taking up his time. The 
other anti-Communist was selling much 
along the same line. Said he would see that 
the teachers got a copy of his magazine every 
month and we never could figure out why 
the teachers got such close scrutiny. Any- 
way, we disappointed No. 2 as much as No. 
1 


We were so impressed by No. 1 that we 
followed him down across the street from 
the Perryton Hotel and saw him get-into a 
new blue Cadillac and pull away from the 
curb, Since all windows were rolled up and 
it was a hot day, we deduced that the Caddy 
was air-conditioned. The other fellow got 
away before we learned his mode of trans- 
portation. We decided that our non-air- 
conditioned 1957 Chevrolet looked mighty 
poor in comparison to our visitor’s car, and 
he was right in that it probably does take a 
lot of money to keep the anti-Communist 
battie going. 





A Veteran Railroader Retires 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, railroad- 
ing is an important part of the eco- 
nomic life of my congressional] district in 
the southern tier of New York and two 
major railroads, the Erie and Lacka- 
wanna, span the 37th district from east 
to west. As a result, I have a consider- 
able body of constituents who are rail- 
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road men or who have now left the rails 
two retire. 

All of us know the tremendously im- 
portant role which the railroads played 
in opening up our continent and in de- 
veloping the economic life of the country 
by providing a means of goods distribu- 
tion from coast to coast... This would 
not have been possible without dedicated 
railroad employees, many of whom 
spend their entire working life in rail- 
roading. As a tribute to these men and 
in recognition of the lifetime of service 
which they have given to railroading, I 
bring to your attention a story concern- 
ing the retirement of one of the most 
popular railroad men in New York 
State—Conductor Tom Tobin of Hornell, 


.N.Y., who recently retired from the Erie 


Railroad after a career of 51 years with 
the line. 

‘'To Conductor Tobin, no passenger was 
ever just a fare. They always found in 
him a willing and sympathetic ear. He 
shared their joys and sorrows. Parents 
sending small children to visit grandpar- 
ents checked with Tom for the date of 
his next scheduled run confident that he 
would keep an eye on the children. 

The greatest satisfaction of his 51 
years of Erie service: “I never had a 
wreck. I’m glad of that.” 

Mr. Speaker, as a tribute to all retired 
railroaders throughout the country, I 
ask that the following story from the 
Elmira (N.Y.) Sunday Telegram of May 
29, 1960, be included with my remarks: 


THEY’3%L Miss Bic Tom ToBIN—VETERAN 
RAILROADER TO Make FinaL RuN TUESDAY 
(By Andy Lamb) 

HorNELL.—Life on the Erie Railroad's Sus- 
quehanna Division just won’t be the same 
after Tuesday. That’s the day Big Tom 
Tobin will swing out of the depot, cock his 
conductor’s hat for the last time and get 
train 2 underway with a wave of his arm. 

For Thomas R. Tobin, as he was christened 
more than 67 years ago at Addison, it will 
be the end of 61 years of railroading, all 
on the Susquehanna Division. His life for 
years has been tied to the 224 miles of track 
between Hornell and Port Jervis. 

Through the years he’s built and kept 
hundreds of friendships along the line. His 
booming voice and crashing laugh are as 
well known as the railroad itself. There 
will be many old friends who will miss the 
year-round arguments about baseball, a 
subject Tom discusses with authority. 

“Say I see that feller Casey Stengel out- 
guessed himself again yesterday,” is a com- 
mon greeting for riders he knows are Yankee 
fans. “Why I told you all along it will be 
Cleveland, Why don’t you admit you don’t 
know anything about baseball?” : 

Retirement means just taking it easy for 


him, He never has been a man to bother 


with gardening or other hobbies. “I’ve seen 
a lot of miles go by and now I’m going to 
take it easy,” he said. “I’m not going to 
sit in a rocker because I don’t have one. 
Ill ride the trains once in a while to say 
hello to my friends.” 

Tobin started working for the Erie in 
1909 carrying water when the Elmira, Cor- 
ning & Waverly streetcar line was being 
built, The next year he worked with a sec- 
tion gang transferring railroad cars at Addi- 
son. 

He went braking in 1912 and the pattern 
was set. He became a conductor about 
1920 and a passenger conductor in 19365. 
Trains 2 and 6 have been his regular run 
since 1945, 
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His service was interrupted only for World 
War I when he served overseas with. the 
148th Infantry of the 37th Division. 

With his wife, the former Mary Higgins 
of Wellsville, he lives at 17 E. Main Street. 





H.R. 8860, A Bill To Stabilize the Mining 
of Lead and Zinc by Small Producers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
8860, which I have cosponsored, would 
stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by 
small producers, conserve domestic re- 
serves of lead and zinc, provide jobs for 
unemployed miners and payrolls for the 
depressed business communities which 
serve them. 

The measure would authorize stabiliza- 
tion payments to domestic producers of 
lead and zinc, These payments would 
make up the difference between the sta- 
bilization price of 17 cents per pound for 
lead and 144 cents a pound for zinc, and 
the price received by the producers in 
the open market. Payments would be 
limited to “small domestic producers,” 
defined in the bill as those producing or 
selling up to 2,000 tons of lead and/or 
2,000 tons of zinc in a 12-month period. 

Current prices (13 cents for lead, 12 
cents for zinc) are below the domestic 
cost of production. 

As they have done previously, adminis- 
tration agencies are leading the opposi- 
tion to this legislation, claiming, among 
other things, that the import quotas im- 
posed late in 1958 are doing a job. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Seaton says the 
quotas “have already materially assisted 
in stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc 
industries.” As far as the small miners 
are concerned, they have been stabilized 
right out of business. 

In 1956, U.S. mine production of lead 
totaled 348,329 short tons, of which 
- 18,610 came from Montana mines. In 
that same year, we imported 458,553 
tons of lead. Preliminary figures for 
1959 show that total domestic produc- 
tion fell to 253,260 only 7,520 tons of it 
mined in Montana. Imports totaled 
410,954 tons. 

For zinc, the picture is the same. In 
1956, domestic mines produced 537,643 
short tons, 71,865 of it mined in Mon- 
tana, and we imported 770,775 tons. 
Last year, total domestic production fell 
to 416,965 short tons, of which only 
27,560 tons was mined in Montana. 

As you can see, foreign producers still 
dominate the market, as they have for 
at least 10 years. Imports of lead, 75 
percent of U.S. production in 1951, rose 
to 91 percent in 1958. -From 72 percent 
of U.S. production in 1952, imports of 
zinc increased to 119 percent in 1958, 
In the same period, domestic mine out- 
put of lead dropped 35 percent and that 
of zinc fell 37 percent. 

In 1956, there were 696 individual 
mines in the United States producing 
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lead and zinc. By 1958 this number 
had dropped to 447. 

The decline in domestic production of 
ores and concentrates has brought a 
depression to our mining centers, among 
them Butte, Mont. -Thousands of men 


have been laid off. When their unem-- 


ployment compensation benefits were 
exhausted, they were forced to turn to 
welfare agencies. The loss of payrolls 
multiplied throughout the business com- 
munity as merchants were forced to cut 
back in their operations. 

Our domestic mining industry is basic 
in peace, vital in war. We cannot stock- 
pile a mine for emergency use. When 
necessary daily maintenance ceases, 
shafts and tunnels shift or fill with wa- 
ter, gas creeps in, supports give way and 
roofs collapse, machinery deteriorates 
rapidly, and it may take years to get 
that mine back into production. 

Maintenance of a healthy, active do- 
mestic mining industry is in the na- 
tional interest. This bill would help. 





Canada-United States Are Interdependent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp an arti- 
cle appearing in the Boston Sunday Her- 
ald, June 19, 1960, under the Canadian 
Trade and Finance section entitled 
“Canada-United States Are Interdepend- 
ent,” by Richard B. Wigglesworth, U.S. 
Ambassador to Canada. 

Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth served 
as a Member of the U.S. Congress for 30 
years. He is a dedicated public official 
who has the admiration of all who know 
him. I know many of his former col- 
leagues in Congress are proud of his fine 
record. I can say that the people of the 
13th Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts hold him in high esteem, 

Today it is of the utmost importance 
that we in the United States continue 
the friendly relations that have existed 
between Canada and our country for 
more than 250 years, 

Our Government has an able repre- 
sentative in Ambassador Richard B. Wig- 
glesworth. His statements on United 
States-Canadian interdependence are 
well worth reading. 

As the Congressman now representing 
the district formerly represented by our 
distinguished Ambassador I know I echo 
the sentiments of all of his former con- 
stituents when I say “well done”: 

[From the Boston Sunday Herald, June 19, 
1960] 
AMBASSADOR CrTes UNITED STATES-CANADIAN 
INTERDEPENDENCE 
(By Richard B. Wigglesworth, US. 
Ambassador to Canada) 

The most important factor in Canadian- 
American relations is the great interdepend- 
ence of these two North American partners 
whose friendship, cooperation and under- 


§ 


use more American 
people, and the United States is Canada’s best 
customer. 

In addition, there is the matter of in- 
vestments. Canada’s recent extraordinary 
growth and economic development is at- 
tributable in large part to the investment of 
private funds from the United States. The 
Canadian economy is growing rapidly and it 
imports more goods and services than it ex- 
ports. This results in a balance of payments 
deficit. This deficit is, in fact, covered by a 
continued flow of capital funds from the 
United States for investment or for lending. 

Some Canadians worry about this because 
they do not like the idea that their country 
is, so to speak, in debt to another country 
on so large a scale. They realize also, how- 
ever, that the capital makes Canada grow, 
that it provides new employment and other 
opportunities for Canadians, that it does not 
interfere in any way in the internal or do- 


-mestic society of Canada. Consequently, 


Canada remains receptive to new investment 
and offers,good opportunities to the Ameri- 
can investor. 

American money invested in Canada ap- 
proaches $15 billion. On a per capita basis, 
however, Canadians have invested much 
more in the United States than Americans 
have in Canada. 

We have in reality in our two countries a 
common market for investment funds, and 
these funds move freely from one country to 
the other, depending on the Judgment of the 
investor. 

Canadian-American interdependence in 
trade and investment is closely paralleled by 
interdependence in defense. id the air age, 
national boundaries are quickly crossed. 
The basic hostility of the Soviet Communist 
world toward the free world requires appro- 
priate mutual security arrangements with 
each nation contributing to the common 
defense. : 

Canada and the United States are allies in 
the North Atlantic Treaty tion 
(NATO). They are closely linked bilaterally 
by the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand (NORAD). In NATO the Canadians 
and the United States share their defense 
problems with their European and other 
North Atlantic allies. In NORAD the Ca- 
nadians and the United States have an inte- 
grated air defense system in which a com- 
bination of Canadian and American officers 
are in command over all forms of air de- 
fense. American planes and Canadian 
planes, in effect, fy wing to wing in unity. 

NATIONS NEED UNITY ; 

This is defense as it should and must be 
for the times in which we live. Only through 
unity can we protect our separate national 
lives and independence. Only through unity 
can we do our fair share in accordance with 
our national traditions in the interest of the 
free world. 

In an interdependent environment in eco- 
nomic and defense affairs, the relations be- 
tween the Canadian and American Govern- 
ments ought to be good. They are: They 
are fundamentally healthy, and they are 
steadily improving. We are moving in the 
right direction. 

However, good relations are neither auto- 
matic nor easy. Our two nations are inter- 
dependent, but they also compete. For ex- 
ample, both countries sell wheat on world 
markets. There is competition in metals, in 
petroleum, in other fuels, and in manufac- 
tured goods. 

There are instances where people on one 
side of the boundary wish to use certain 
natural resources to their own advantage, 
and possibly to the disadvantage of people 
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on the other side of the boundary. Care and 
attention to relations are essential if fair 
dealing, cooperation, and understanding are 
to be achieved. 

We have an elaborate set of arrangements 
for keeping the two governments and peo- 
ples in touch with each other. We are con- 
stantly seeking new ways of improving un- 
derstanding and of finding solutions to prob- 
lems as they develop. Canada has an able 
and effective Embassy in Washington. It is 


headed by a distinguished Canadian Ambas- - 


sador Arnold Heeney. Through this channel 
the Canadian Government can bring directly 
to the attention of the U.S. Government its 
views on any problem. The U.S. Embassy in 
Ottawa is constantly in touch with various 
departments of the Canadian Government, 


JOINT BOARDS 


In addition to the normal diplomatic and 
consular channels, there are certain special 
joint boards and commissions which handle 
business between the two countries. There 
is the International Joint. Commission which 
is responsible for dealing with problems of 
water and waterways along the boundary. 
Over the years the International Joint Com- 
ission has painstakingly and carefully solved 
many knotty and difficult problems. 

There is also the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense. This exists to resolve many de- 
tailed problems of defense relationships. 

A new type of arrangement was established 
at the suggestion of President Eisenhower 
in 1963. At that time it was agreed to set 
up a Joint Canadian-United States Commit- 
tee on Trade and Economic Affairs. It con- 
sists of the ministers of External Affairs, Fi- 
nance, Trade and Commerce, and Agriculture 
on the Canadian side, and of the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce on the United States side. 

This committee meets periodically. The 
last session was in Washington in February. 
The immediately preceding session was in 
Ottawa a year ago January. I had the privi- 
lege of attending both of these sessions. I 
can give direct testimony on the usefulness 
of this Committee as a means for establish- 
ing close personal relationship between high- 
level officers of the two governments. | 

The Committee on Economic Affairs is 
paralleled by a newer committee. It was es- 
tablished when President Eisenhower was in 
Ottawa in July 1958. This is the Joint 
Cabinet Committee on Defense. It con- 
siders at Cabinet level a number of the im- 
portant defense problems which our two 
countries face. The last session of this Com- 
mittee took place in Washington at Camp 
David during the autumn. Again I am able 
to give direct testimony on how useful and 
effective this Committee is for developing 
common understanding and effective work- 
ing relationships between the two coun- 
tries. 

The sale of energy from one country to the 
other sometimes produces problems. Ar- 
rangements under which the United States 
imports Candian hydroelectric power have 
been functioning for many years. More re- 
cently, other forms of energy such as oil and 
gas have entered the economic picture in 
Canadian-American relations. 

In 1959, the United States exempted Ca- 
nadian oil from import restrictions. This 
action was welcomed in both countries as 
@ contribution to our-mutual well-being. 
Only recently, Canada approved the export 
of gas to the United States. The flow of 

gas across the border should be 
helpful to both our countries and estimates 
predict it will bring some $75 million an- 
nually to Canada within a few years. De- 
tails are under continuous consideration by 
the Board in Ottawa and 


National Energy 
the Federal Power Commission in Washing- 


CANADIANS DISTURBED 


Canadians have been disturbed over ree 
strictions which the United States has im- 





- they bring us together. 
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posed on the importation of iead and zinc. 
The American lead and zinc industry has had 
serious troubles for the past several years, 
and the U.S. Government tried a number of 
measures to alleviate this distress. The ef- 
fort always has been to find means which did 
not involve restrictions on imports from 
friendly countries such as Canada, Mexico 
and Peru. Finally, however, the United 
States found it necessary to impose import 
quotas. These quotas have not been par- 
ticularly harmful in their application to 
Canada, and the Canadians have contin- 
ued to sell substantial quantities of lead and 
zinc in the United States. 

The Canadian Government, however, has 
understandably been disturbed over. the 
principle of U.S. restrictions on this type 
of import. Continued contact between the 
Governments in this connection has tended 
to promote better understanding, if not com- 
plete agreement. 

GREAT RESOURCE 


A current problem of importance is the 
question of the development of the Colum- 
bia River Basin. This is actually and po- 
tentially a tremendous resource for western 
Canada as well as for the northwestern part 
of the United States. Arriving at an agree- 
ment as to the best way to use the resources 
of the Columbia River Basin to benefit both 
countries and to avoid damage to either is 
extremely complicated and difficult. 

Negotiations are now underway, and no 
one expects them to be easy. Nevertheless, 
with good will and a proper spirit of give- 
and-take, a solution to the Columbia River 
Basin problem can be found. 

A proper view of Canadian-American rela~- 
tions must encompass the problems which we 
face together in other parts of the world. 
These problems do not separate us; rather 
Our interests, our 
objectives and our policies are parallel. Both 
countries want a world in which trade may 
occur without discrimination and in ac- 
cordance with sound economics. Both coun- 
tries want effective programs of aid for un- 
derdeveloped areas. 


PROBLEMS NOT EASY 


We cannot of course expect to have all 
problems quickly and easily settled. Nor can 
Wwe. expect to find a time when there are no 
outstanding problems between the two coun- 
tries. They occur in the best families. The 
main point to emphasize is that most prob- 
lems are solved, in a practical and equitable 
fashion. When there is a will on both sides 
to examine any question and to discuss it 
with a view to finding a mutually satisfac- 
tory answer, then close and good relations 
between the two Governments and a spirit of 
cooperation will prevail. Relations between 
Canada and the United States should con- 
tinue to be to the entire world an example 
of good neighbors living peacefully and 
profitably next to each other; an example of 
good néighbors facing the world overseas 
with determination to assure the acceptance 
of the values of democracy and free institu- 
tions which both countries cherish in com- 
mon. 

The recent failure of the Paris summit 
conference has pointed up the necessity for 
the closest cooperation between Canada and 
the United States. 

This is not a time for discouragement. It 
is a time for coo} and realistic appraisal, for 
the closing of ranks for renewed determina- 
tion to do everything in our power to 
achieve a just and lasting peace for which 
sO many in the world hunger. 

The challenge to Canada and the United 
States as North American partners demands 
that— 

1, We preserve our liberty and strength, 
and resist the drive of international Com- 
munist imperialism; 

2. We keep the inescapable struggle to 
which we have been challenged from ex- 
ploding into war; 
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8. We preserve in the long-range search 
for a world order capable of securing peace 
with freedom and justice. 

Because of our location, our resources, our 

and our traditions we in North 


history 
America are called upon to play a leading 


in responding to the challenge. Our 
failure to do so would be the failure of the 
free world. 
I am confident that we will not fail, 
Together with our allies and partners in 
the free world we can and must meet this 
challenge. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, following 
are further observations on the social 
security system by Mr. Ray M. Peterson: 


MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISSING PERCEPTIONS OF 
Our Soctat Security System 
(By Ray M. Peterson) 

3. Can the social security system become 
an engine of inflation? 

The First National City Bank of New York 
expressed concern about this question in its 
monthly letter for May 1958. Here is what 
they said in part: 

“There is also the matter of the direct role 
the social security program would play in 
generating inflationary forces if it is re- 
peatedly liberalized and financed by con- 
stantly rising taxes. By 1975, even assuming 
the present tax rate schedule is not in- 
creased, the businessman will face a payroll 
tax of 44% percent. They were scheduled in 
1958 to increase to 4144 percent by 1969. 

As this tax burden rises, pushing up op- 
erating costs, the natural inclination of the 
businessman is to protect profit margins by 
raising prices. Moreover, the heavier tax bite 
reduces take-home pay and workers want 
larger pay raises. 

As prices go up, social security checks don’t 
go as far, and pressure is put on the Congress 
to boost monthly benefits to keep up with 
the cost of living. Taxes are then raised to 
pay for increased benefits and the spiral takes 
another upward whirl.” 

Marcus Nadler, professor of finance at the 
New York University Graduate School of 
Business, recently made this statement re- 
garding the relation of an existing inflation- 
ary condition and the operations of pension 
programs: 

“Within the next decade * * * the num- 
ber of people aged 65 and more living on 
savings, pensions, and social security ben- 
efits will increase materially. These people 
are not likely to sit by and see their eco- 
nomic security further undermined [by in- 
flation] without protesting or without bring- 
ing political pressure for remedial legislation. 

“Since private pensions, based on actuarial 
calculations, cannot easily be increased, the 
greatest pressure will be on the Federal 
Government to raise social security pay- 
ments and on State and local governments 
to raise pensions. This may lead to a ma- 
terial increase in social security and local 
taxes, in turn reducing take-home pay of 





employed persons and adding to the tax: 


burden of the employers. Or it may lead 
to increased Federal and local government 
expenditures and larger deficits, further 
feeding the forces of inflation.” 
In the course of the nationwide debate 
place in Great Britain with respect 
to its national pension system, the British 
actuaries have warned of the inflationary 
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aspects that may exist in overgenerous state 
programs. In a summary of a discussion by 
the members of the Institute of Actuaries, 
the following remarks by Mr. B, Robart 
appeared: 

“The. likely effect of an extended scheme 
on. the problem of inflation could take 
several forms. Any failure to ensure the 
necessary increase in productivity to enable 
the benefits to be met in terms of real value 
would itself be inflationary. That ap- 
peared * * * to be a strong argument in 
favor of a state scheme’s being restricted to 
basic need or of at least partial funding. 
In that an extension of national pensions 
requiring higher contributions would act as 
a disincentive to saving in general, it would 
be inflationary in effect. Even more would 
a built-in cost-of-living adjustment be in- 
flationary in effect and would strike a tre- 
mendous blow at the existing occupational 
pension schemes. * * * It seemed to him 
that the fundamental needs to be kept in 
mind in any extension of state pension bene- 
fits were, first, that they should be framed 
on sound financial principles and, secondly, 
that they should be conducive rather than 
hostile to a stable currency. * * * As a 
profession they could not emphasize too 
strongly that a false step in the vital matter 
of state pensions could do irreparable dam- 
age to the economy for years to come, would 
inevitably continue the reduction in the real 
value of the currency, and perhaps place an 
impossible burden on the shoulders of future 
generations.” (Shades of Jeremy Bentham.) 

The following wise warning by a prominent 
Swedish financier seems to have gone un- 
heeded when the Swedish Parliament adopted 
a compulsory national old-age pension pro- 
gram on May 14, 1959, providing a total state 
pension of two-thirds of earnings at age 67 
with substantial contributions from em- 
ployers and participants which are estimated 
to produce a public pension fund of 50,000 
million crowns. ($10 billion) by 1990. The 
pension legislation passed the Second Cham- 
ber by 1 vote, the Social Democrats together 
with the Communists having control 116 to 
115. 

“A serious warning should be sounded 
against the idea that the required capital 
supply could be secured by various forms of 
forced savings including such obligatory 
pensions as is now talked of in various coun- 
tries. ‘Such systems would not be effective 
without giving up basic freedom. Experi- 
ences from certain countries show how forced 
savings have failed to be anti-inflationary 
as the impact of this measure has been 
eluded by counteractions taken by people not 
wanting and not needing to accept the im- 
posed hardships. Such countersteps could 
include bigger wage demands and diversions 
of savings from voluntary accounts to forced 
accounts. On the other hand a country like 
the Soviet Union has managed to extract 
forced savings with considerable success but 
at what. price we all know. 

“We can—apart from moderating trade 
union demands and election promises—do no 
better than limiting the public sector end 
drastically promoting voluntary savings to 
invest more to get more goods. This policy 
would have to include a general overhaul of 
taxdtion not to punish savings and produc- 
tivity as now. Savings would be deductible 
from tax. It must pay to save and to work.” 


Barbara Ward, English economist and 
writer, recently stressed the importance of 
capital accumulation for world needs in the 
economic competition with the Soviets and 
suggested that government could help by 
offering tax inducements to trade unionists 
who agree to long-term wage agreements, 
with a heavy emphasis on deferred benefits 
which maintain standards in old age—that 
is, the encouragement of advance funding 
for privately arranged old-age benefits as 
distinguished from augmented state pensions 
on a pay-as-you-go funding basis. 
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In meeting the old-age income needs of a 
nation, the author believes in can be done in 
& way involving a vicious circle which should. 
be carefully avoided or a virtuous circle 
which should be earnestly cultivated. He 
would like to have this belief confirmed or 
concincingly disproved. 

Here is the vicious circle. 

(1) Generous state pensions with little 
reliance on private voluntary pension pro- 
grams. This would arise from political 


pressures and humanitarian considerations . 
to assure older persons of completely ade- 


quate income. 

(2) Effects of generous state pensions. 

(a) Employee—increased reliance on Gov- 
ernment; savings discouraged. 

(b) Employer—greater operating costs. 

(c) Economy—decrease. in productivity 
and increased government financing of old- 
age benefits. 

(3) Inflation. 

(4) Demand for or automatic increase in 
pensions. 

(5) and the vicious circle resumes. 

Here is the virtuous circle. 

(1) State pensions covering only basic 
needs with major reliance on private pro- 
grams and savings. There should be no 
escalation provisions which aim to grant 
immunity to inflation to a special segment 
of the population. 

(2) There is a margin for savings and 
capital accumulation under private pro- 
grams. Burden of cost of state pensions 
on employees, employers, and government is 
not heavy. 

(3) Capital accumulation nurtures in- 
creased productivity. 

(a) Inflationary pressures forestalled with 
no demand for increased pensions. 

(b) Controlled increase in pensions pro- 
vided as real total product permits. Pen- 
sion claims are established with cost con- 
sciousness of the amount of advance funding 
required to support them. 

(4) Funding for larger pensions again 
contributes to capital accumulation. 

(5) and the virtuous circle con- 
tinues. 

4. Will the willingness and capacity of our 
working population to pay increased social 
security taxes be seriously affected by the 
great financial demands for educational fa- 
cilities during the next 10 years (to say 
nothing of the cost of national defense, 
highways, improved medical care, cultural 
pursuits, etc.) ? 

Estimates of population changes by age 
groups shown below indicate the great in- 
crease in the need for educational facilities 
compared with the small increase in number 
of working persons who must pay the cost. 
From 1955 to 1970, the total number of 
young people, taken as those age 0 to 24, 
mainly a dependent group, will increase 40 
percent or 30 million; the total number of 
older people, ie,, those 65 and over will in- 
crease 42 percent or 6 million; but the mid- 
dle-age group 25 to 64, largely the producers, 
will increase only 1244 percent or 10 million. 
There are already many evidences of tax- 
payer reluctance tc pay the cost of educa- 
tional facilities and other community needs. 
In the U.S. News & World Report, May 18, 
1959, the situation is evaluated in an article 
entitled, “Coming: Revolt by Local Taxpay- 
ers?” ‘Two paragraphs are quoted: 

“Government, at all levels, is hungry for 
money. Taypayers are grumbling more and 
more over the cost of government. 

‘What you find to date is this: 

“1. People still are voting for the things 
they want when payment can be made 
through borrowing. Between 70 and, 80 per- 
cent of all bond issues submitted to voters— 
both in number and amount—have been ap- 
proved over the past 10 months, 

“2. Local politicians are continuing to 
gamble that the public will go along with 
steady increases in existing tax rates and 
imposition of new taxes to provide the 
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money for. most of the the . 
would like to have. Ses ev 
“3. People are voicing increased resent- 
ment at tax increases, but irritation still has 
not led to actual revolt in most States and 
communities. Some local politicians, how- 


ever, look for irritation to flare into revolt 
by 1960 unless present trends are checked. 


Population increase projection from 1955 
to 1970 





Leading educators are pleading for massive 
Federal intervention in the educational area 
involving the expenditure of tens of billions 
of dollars. How will the demands of social 
security contributions be accommodated in 
this tax-ridden environment as it becomes 
more acute during the next 10 years? With 
almost domonic precision, we have managed, 
by a “pragmatic political process,” to es- 
tablish for 1969 the peak of social security 
and railroad retirement tax rates when the 
costs of education will, no doubt, be reaching 
a new critically high point. Is it possible 
that we are establishing claims on future 
national income for the older segment of 
population at the expense of adequate pro- 
vision for the coming population explosion 
among our youth? 





“Montana Semper” Fights Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Nation has been attracted to the 
State of West Virginia by reason of the 
emphasis, and I must state overemphasis, 
of the living conditions that exist among 
some of the mining camps of our States, 
especially the areas wherein the mine 
itself is no longer working and the peo- 
ple have continued to live in the mining 
community under substandard condi- 
tions. This is a matter which most West 
Virginians are not proud of, but we feel 
very keenly that for the most part, the 
problems that exist in West Virginia in 
the end must be solved by West Vir- 
ginians. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a distinct priv- 
ilege of mine to join with the residents 
of a little mining town which for the 
past 37 years has had no mining opera- 
tion to absorb the employment of the 
community. Subsequent to the closing 
of the mine, the community fell back— 
its streets, its homes, and its business 
community became blighted and the in- 
dividual citizens had not a great deal of 
interest. On June 3, I joined with the 
residents of the town of Montana, 
Marion County, W. Va. I was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a civic affair wherein 
that community was awarded first place 
in West Virginia’s country life contest. 
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This award came about because the peo- 
ple in the community became revitalized. 
They formed an improvement associa- 
tion and by community effort have im- 
proved their homes, their streets and 
surrounding area so as to make this 
former mining community an outstand- 
ing example of what West Virginians 
can do to remove part of the blight that 
exists in these mining areas of our State. 
So much enthusiasm was placed in this 
program that it received a $500 cash 
award in the community life program, 
which is jointly sponsored by the Monon- 
gahela Power Co. and the Agriculture 
Extension Service of West Virginia 
University. 

To list the many improvements that 
community cooperation has brought 
about would take several pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks an article writ- 
ten by Joseph E. Hoffmann which ap- 
pears in the Sunday Gazette Mail of 
Charleston, W. Va., which calls the at- 
tention to all similar communities the 
outstanding job that these 75 families of 
Montana, that I am privileged to repre- 
sent, have accomplished: 

(By Joseph E. Hoffmann) 

Montana, & little hamiet of 75 families in 
Marion County was a few years ago a good 
Place to be from, far away from, but today 
it bas a bustling chamber of commerce of 
72 members with a vim and vigor unmatched 
anywhere. 

Yet, Montana officially died in 1923. Mon- 
tana was a coal mine town and a thriving 
one with its own train station, town park, 
streets, and company store. But when the 
coal mine pulled out the town died. In 
recent year it was practically buried under 
tangles of briars, brush, trash, and aban- 
doned buildings. 

Those that stayed in the village found 
work within driving distance, lived on 
pensions, public assistance, or odd jobs. 
They raised families and the families called 
Montana their hometown, but they weren’t 
particularly proud of it. The briars con- 
tinued to grow, the streets narrowed, the 
junk accumulated, and the people waited in 
the forlorn hope that maybe somebody else 
would do something. 

The symptoms of rigor mortis were all 
around. The Boy Scout troop disbanded, the 
Girl Scout troop ended its work. The boys 
who wanted to play on a team went else- 
where to join a ball team. One day the 
church steps fell through. : 

Finally, the streets became so bad that a 
woman fell in a chuck hole and broke her 
ankle, the Coca-Cola company that had taken 
the “Coke” to every corner of the world in- 
cluded darkest Africa threatened to stop de- 
livery in Montana. Caskets had to be carried 
by foot about half a mile to the cemetery be- 
cause the hearse couldn’t get any closer. 

The spark that raised Montana from the 
dead came about rather simply. Frank 
Spevok, who works as a quality inspector in 
the decorating department at Owen-Ilinois 
in Fairmont; Donald Curnutte, a finisher at 
Fairmont Aluminum Co., and Stanley Munza, 
Montana’s pcstmaster and general store 

, talked it over. 

“Let’s call a community meeting,” they 
deciced, “and see if we can do something 
about our streets and, maybe, start a Mon- 
tana Improvement Association.” 

Montana has a strong religious core. Per- 
haps someone started the first meeting with 
the text of “God helps those who help them- 
selves.” One thing is sure, Montana reversed 
its philosophy from “Let’s sit it out and see 
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if something happens,”. to “Let ‘every man 
do his part and let us all do it together— 
Now.” 

Here are some of the things that have hap- 
pened in the past 2 years: 

Montana Improvement Association rented 
a bulldozer and scraped all of the village 
streets. Alex Greenlee and the Murphy 
brothers, Bill and Wayman, members of the 
road committee, knocked on every door col- 
lecting $1 here and $2 there. Truckloads of 
gravel and reddog, about 350 of them, were 
hauled and spread on the streets to cover 
the mud and fill the holes. 

Every day became a work day. Crews of 
neighbors bought, begged or borrowed tile 
and dug culverts for the streets. 

Plats of the village were found someplace. 
On those plats streets were discovered and 
these were opened up out of the tangle of 
brush that covered them. 


And, Montana discovered the power of let-- 


ter writing. Letters went out to State, city 
and county officials and to influential citi- 
zens. And, the letters did something. One 
result was a $25,000 State road project that 
resurfaced the secondary road from Fair- 
mont, 6 miles away, to Montana. Maybe no- 
body said it in as many words, but this 
project gave Montana the “big lift.” You 
could feel it throughout the community— 
“Someone does care about Montana,” was 
the feeling, “If, we can show them we care 
about ourselves.” 

Montana had learned its letter writing 
lesson well—a letter of thanks went to State 
Road Commissioner Patrick C. Graney. His 
answer came back: 

“I appreciate your thoughtfulness in writ- 
ing to express approval for the’ works. * * * 
It is always nice to know our efforts are 
appreciated.” 

Letters went to the city of Fairmont. On 
the road to Montana is located the Fairmont 
Sanitary Land Fill. Trash trucks had left 
their litter for 100 yards both sides of the 
entrance. Now, thanks to Montana’s calling 
attention to it, the litter is gone, the en- 
trance to the land fill is neat and 
persentable. 

When winter came and with it the snows, 
Montana pampered its “expressway to 
Fairmont.” — 

At every spot where ice would make the 
road dangerous, containers of cinders were 
placed. .On snowy mornings, shift workers 
didn’t worry the road commission about 
cinders. They scattered the cinders them- 
selves on their way to work. 


Montana needed street lights. Before, the’ 


late homecomer parked his car as close to 
his house as the streets allowed and 
scrambled through the chuck holes and felt 
his way through the briars. But now, with 
comparatively wide and smooth streets he 
needed lights. 

Doors were knocked on again. This is the 
system that resulted: Twenty-six lights are 
placed at all necessary points in the village. 
These are 200 watt bulbs in reflectors on 15 
foot posts. The wire runs from the post 
to the nearest residence. There it is plugged 
into a time-lock and into the homeowner’s 
electricity. The homeowner pays for the 
electricity—Montana Improvement Associa- 
tion puts in the light and replaces bulbs. 
Workers on the late shift tell their neigh- 
bors when they expect to be home and the 
clocks are set accordingly. 

The cleanup spirit went through the vil- 
lage. One resident, Fred Fortney, cleared a 
lot between his home and the church. It 
looked so good the owner donated the lot to 
the church for a parking lot. Harvey Hughes 
and John Zahora probed into the under- 
growth adjacent to their homes, moved 1C 
truckloads of junk included rusted-out car 
carcasses and resurrected the village grove 
where once all community events centered. 

The Little League baseball team was or- 
ganized with Kenneth Lough as coach. The 
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rented bulldozer cleared off a ball diamond 
in the middle of the village and Coca-Cola, 
the roads again passable for its trucks, in- 
stalled a baseball scoreboard. 

One lady of the community, Gertrude 


Clayton, who is now living with relatives in 


Ohio, turned her vacant house over to 
the Montana Improvement Association 
for a community building. The overgrown 
grounds were cleared, the house repaired, 
and the once empty dwelling is now the cen- 
ter of activities, ranging from the monthly 
meetings of the improvement association to 
engagement showers, receptions, and Little 
League meetings. 

The community cemetery was cleared out. 
The MIA bought an additional acre of 
ground, laid it out in lots, and then, for 


added embellishment decided to get a World- 


War II gun fora memorial. They wrote their 
Congressman, they wrote the War Depart- 
ment, they wrote the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration and then, working with Con- 
gressman ARCH Moore and the Fairmont 
Post, No. 17, American Legion they received 
a 3,280 pound gun, automatic, 37 mm, M1Al1, 
on mount, combination, M54. This will be 
silvered, mounted and landscaped in front 
of the flag pole in the cemetery. 

Frank Spevok, president of the MIA, keeps 
everyone informed with a monthly news- 
letter. This goes not only to members, but 
also to the few not belonging and to a long 
mailing list of out-of-town friends of the 
community. 

After the “essentials” were done the mo- 
mentum continued. Street markers were 
erected. Pine seedlings were distributed to 
all who wanted them. Pine plantings were 
made in vacant areas. Trees along the 
streets and in the grove were whitewashed. 

Birdhouses were built and placed along 
the streets. Each house was given a house 
number by the MIA. Directional markers 
“To Montana” went up on all surrounding 
intersections. A Christmas outdoor light- 
ing contest was held and community fairs 
and socials became regular events. 

The atmosphere changed in the com- 
munity. Stanley Munza puts it just right: 

“A few years ago if I saw some guy in my 
front yard poking around, I’d throw a rock 
at him. Now, I know that he is either 
picking up a tincan or on his way in to 
say ‘Hello.’” 

Two houses burned in Montana. Money 
was collected for the families and then Mon- 
tana branched out into area improvement. 
The MIA is working with several other com- 
munities to organize the Winfield district 
volunteer fire department. They expect de- 
livery of a $25,000 firetruck in the near 
future. 

The Montana community enrolled in the 
country life program sponsored by Monon- 
gahela Power Co., and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of West Virginia University. 

This is a program for small communities, 
rural or suburban, and it makes annual 
awards for community achievement. The 
program is designed to show smaller com- 
munities how they can make progress 


through community cooperation. Montana . 


naturally enough ranked in the top class in 
this year’s program and will share a third 
of the $500 award money. The presenta- 
tion was made at a community meeting on 
June 3 in the Montana grove. 

What’s next? The Montana Improvement 
Association has quite a number of projects 
ahead, including the first department. They 
hope to get city water piped to the commu- 
nity, they need another 350 truckloads of 
gravel on their village streets, and they are 
hoping that a nearby industrial site, which 
Monongahela Power Co. controls under option 
for industrial development, will bring a new 
plant near them. When this new industry 
comes, Montana will be booming again, not 
as a coal mine town, but as a pleasant resi- 
dential suburb. 
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A 30-foot cross, lighted by bulbs pur- 
chased by individuals and changed in color 
at intervals as a memorial, burns every 
night atop a 150-foot slag heap adjacent to 
Montana. 

“The slag heap,” says Frank Spevok, MIA 
president, “is at last redeeming itself.” 
“The cross,” he says, “has been an inspira- 
ation to all of us and reminds us every night 
that God helps those who help themselves.” 





Suburban Rail Transportation Can Save 
Our Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 24, 1960, I introduced H.R. 11378 
to assist State and local governments in 
improving mass transportation services 
in metropolitan areas, 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
address delivered by Mr. W. P. Kennedy, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, before Lodge 160 of the 
Brotherhood in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
April 26, 1960: 

SUBURBAN Rat. TRANSPORTATION CAN SAVE 
Our CITIES 


(By W. P, Kennedy) 
A NEW DAY IN TRANSPORTATION 


It has been a long and hard road workers 
in rail transportation have been forced to 
travel during recent years when our industry 
has been undergoing nothing short of a rev- 
olution. But we appear now for the first time 
to be emerging on the main line ahead. Our 
locomotives have been dieselized, our signal 
devices made automatic, our switch yards 
controlled by pushbuttons, our freight cars 
enlarged, and IBM “brains” are threatening 
to displace even train dispatchers. 

No, it is not the end of automation that is 
in sight ahead for us. It is a fact that even 
with all the billions of dollars invested in 
new technology that takes away jobs, more 
work on the railroads is in sight. For no 
matter how many of our tax dollars are used 
to keep the planes fiying or to maintain 
smooth highways for the trucks to travel, we 
still need more and more modern railroad 
trains in freight and passenger service. 

Nowhere in these United States has this 
major fact been brought home so sharply in 
recent years as in this heavily populated and 
highly industrialized State of Pennsylvania. 
For no one can travel the congested highways 
of this Commonwealth or see the poor use 
and waste of rail facilities but is convinced 
that the modernization of freight and pas- 
senger services by rail is the main answer to 
our transportation problem. 

It is becoming clear to all that we need 
more and better train-services, that to mod- 
ernize them is the most economical way to 
move the added millions of tons of freight 
cheaper and faster, and the hundreds of 
thousands of commuters more safely and 
quickly, than any other way. We need to 
replace stub-end stations with through sta- 
tions at platform levels, to unify terminals, 
to develop continuous flow patterns of rail 
transportation to and through our metro- 
politan areas. We need to replace obsolete, 
unhygienic old rattlers by quick loading- 
unloading, air-conditioned, cushion shock- 
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absorber cars. It is the public interest that 
is being served here. 

What has been lacking up until now has 
been a recognition by rail management, reg- 
ulatory agencies like the ICC, the States, and 
national administrations that we must turn 
prllengeains egy tedium eee 
tion needs in this 20th century, just as 
we turned to them in the pioneering days 
when the Nation was first bound together by 


bands of steel rails which made our progress. 


possible. 
Piggyback—Modern way to move freight 


It took a long time to come around to 
piggyback as the modern answer to the need 
for cheap, fast, efficient hauling of freight. 
Here is the way to assemble job lots of goods 
in containers or trailers at some central 
point, load them on flatcars, carry them to 
their destination and make door delivery. 
Here is the efficient way to use the already 
installed rails, signaling devices, and expe- 
rienced manpower for intercity and trans- 
continental movement of all kinds of freight. 
Here is the answer to the costly construction 
of more main highways, now overcrowded 
with slowmoving, oversized, and overloaded 
trucks that cause such disastrous accidents 
and such high cost wear and tear on our 
roads. 

When we in railroad labor leadership be- 
gan pointing out the advantages of piggyback 
operations, we were lone voices crying in the 
wilderness. But today there is four times 
more freight hauled piggyback than 5 years 
ago. And in this last year alone the gain 
in piggyback freight was 50 percent. The 
future of piggyback as a major way of mov- 
ing freight is now assured. 

It must be remembered that much of this 
is new freight business, not merely a new 
way of hauling freight that customarily 
went by flatcar or boxcar. Here is one an- 
swer to the competition of the trucks. For 
piggyback freight moves faster, with less 
breakage and loss, and much cheaper than by 
truck, either across town or across the Na- 
tion. We of railroad labor stand shoulder to 
shoulder with progressive management in go- 
ing out after this new business, for it points 
the way for the rails not only to regain their 
position of leadership in freight haulage, 
but in expanding operations to create new 
jobs, better pay, and more employment for 
all rail workers. 


The plight of passenger train service 


How about the passenger business decline 
that has seen train after train taken off their 
runs, the crews idled, and many among our 
people made permanently unemployed? How 
about the failure of the railroads to furnish 
passenger service to commuters and others 
who now live in our suburbs and have to 
reach the offices, factories, and shops located 
miles away in metropolitan areas? 

This passenger problem is nationwide in 
scope and requires National and State as 
well as municipal action by those in author- 
ity. There are over 16 million people in the 
United States today entirely dependent on 
some form of public transportation to get 
from. place to place, going to and from work 
every day. More than 100 million people 
now live in the major population centers of 
the Nation. By 1975 it is estimated that 80 
percent of the entire population, or fully 172 
million persons, will live in these metropoli- 
tan areas and most of them will need some 
form of daily passenger service. 

Presently, we are investing $41 billion in 
a Federal-State highway system. Even be- 
fore it is built and in use, much of it will 
prove obsolete, for highway traffic is growing 
so fast. The amount of money the people 
will have to devote to a more adequate high- 
way system, if we do not divert much of 
the present passenger traffic off the high- 
ways and onto the railroads, can hardly be 
calculated. This one feature of public ex- 


penditures could come mighty close 
rupting us. And still it will not 
safe, fast, healthy, and convenient of 
transporting our people to and from their 
daily work and recreation. 


business activities, 28 percent of the city is 
taken up with streets, freeways, and service- 
ways. Another 38 percent of the city’s land 
is used for garages, parking and loading fa- 
cilities and other installations directly re- 
lated to the automobile and truck. Fully 
two-thirds of Los Angeles’ valuable land is 
now covered with concrete. Still the traffic 
is dangerously congested, moves at a snail’s 
pace during the rush hours, and an entirely 
new system of transportation is under con- 
sideration. 

The Philadelphia experiment points the way 


Philadelphia has blazed the trail that may 
become the way to solve such problems of 
passenger service. In October 1958, your 
city voted $160,000 to pay the extra costs of 
operating one commuter line by the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading railroads for a 6 
months’ trial period, This experiment was 
on the route to Chestnut Hill, and the num- 
ber of trains was increased a third while the 
fares were reduced, The entire program was 
within the city limits. Later, another simi-« 
lar plan was provided for the northeast sec- 
tion of the city served by the Fox Chase 
Branch and Reading railroads. 

What did these pioneer experiments prove? 
Reduced fares and better train service can 
attract people back to the trains. An addi- 
tional 270,000 passengers rode these lines 
during the first 6 months’ operation. In- 
stead of the 6 percent annual decline in pas- 
sengers of the preceding years, there was an 
actual gain of 17 percent in passengers dur- 
ing the experiment. 

But even this increased patronage was not 
sufficient to make up the losses in lowering 
the fares to a point where travel by train 
would again prove attractive enough to 
bring passengers back on the trains. Your 
own city solicitor, Dave Berger, has concludad 
from these experiments that low fares, im- 
proved service, better equipment on mass 
transit systems can. bring back public trans- 
portation and make it an attractive and 
popular means of commuting to the great 
shopping and employment centers of our 
metropolitan areas. But it will do so at first 
only if part of the cost is met from the pub- 
lic purse, 


A new policy for public transportation 


We are’now reaching a great and revolu- 
tionary change in public policy and public 
thinking about passenger service on the rail- 
roads, We have seen more than one example 
where rail management has sought to dis- 
courage passengers from using their trains, 
seeking abandonment of train service so that 
they can devote their time and equipment to 
moving freight that brings in profit. 

We have seen the public forced to make 
big investments in automobiles and load their 
family budgets with the high costs of their 
maintenance just to get the man of the fam- 
ily to work every day and the family out for 
some recreation over the weekend. 

We have burdened our Government with 
the high costs of building and maintaining 
superhighways that never catch up with the 
growth of trucks and autos. We pay out 
more for autos and their upkeep than we do 
for the education of our children, and see ex- 
pensive gasoline go up in exhaust fumes that 
blight our cities with choking smog. Yet 
right there, already installed, are the tracks 
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and facilities to move our growing masses of 
people by train. 
A new program for modern passenger service 

What is the key to unlocking this compli- 
cated puzzle? It has been found in part at 
least by your own city Mayor Dilworth in 
the creation of the Passenger Service Im- 
provement Corporation of Philadelphia, a 
public service corporation. This progressive 
mayor in this great city recognizes in time 
that the way to-preserve and expand the 
commuter service which is essential to the 
city’s very life is to put the trains back on 
the rails to bring the people here. 

This program was approved by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association in a meet- 
ing which I attended last July, by which 
the city will control and operate all rail 
commuter trains serving the city. It is set 
up as an independent agency of 15 board 
members, 11 selected by the mayor, 1 each 
by the railroads and 2 by railroad labor. 

All revenues from fares and other sources 
of income on these trains will go into the 
treasury of this new corporation. In return, 
the railroads will receive an amount cover- 
ing their direct costs of operation. The cor- 
portion will determine train schedules, 
kind and amount of equipment needed, serv- 
ice improvements to be made, promotional 
activities and other such managerial func- 
tions. The railroads will continue present 
employment practices and contracts as re- 
quired by State and Federal laws and col- 
lective bargaining. 

Here is a beginning step decidedly in the 
right direction of providing rail passenger 
services in an up-to-date and modern way 
as a public service. Here is recognition that 
we need this service, even though it must 
be provided in part at least as a charge 
against the taxpayers, just as surely as we 
need roads and bridges, streets and sewage 
systems, schoois and libraries. That is what 
@ public service means, the provision of 
something widely required for decent living 
which cannot or will not be offered by pri- 
vate industry at a profit, but which the pub- 
lic détermines they want to provide for 
themselves. 

The Philadelphia plan contemplates ex- 
tension as needed to cover the major part 
of the entire metropolitan area. This will 
mean extending the program by agreement 
to other adjacent communities in order to 
provide a complete passenger service. When 
once such a program begins and proves suc- 
cessful, it is but a logical step to go ahead 
and include more areas, more communities 
within its activities. That is what is likely 
to take place here. My own belief is that 
Federal action will soon be required, for this 
is not strictly a local or even a State problem. 

Laggard railroad management abandons 

passenger train service 


Providing adequate up-to-date passenger 
services for the people of this Nation wher- 
ever they may reside has become a national 
concern. It has become so in the first in- 
stance because some rail management is right 
now trying to get rid of passenger trains 
rather than seeking ways of increasing their 
service. They got a provision written into 
the Federal Transportation Act of 1958 which 
allows them to make quick moves to aban- 
don passenger services where they could show 
that any such trains were not profitable. 
They removed all State supervision of train 
service by State utility commissions, and 
tied the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pretty effectively. 

For under this new law they can abandon 
@ train without any public hearing before 
the ICC, just by putting the Commission on 
notice, and when the ICC does hold the hear- 
ing it is powerless to halt the discontinuance 
on.the railroad’s showing that it is losing 
money. The public’s need has been entirely 
lost sight of in this way of abandoning rail- 
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road service. Cities are entirely forgotten by 
this method, and whole communities can be 
destroyed merely by the act of rail manage- 
ment bent upon shedding itself of trouble- 
some and profitless business. 

The railroads have been quick to make use 
of this provision in the new law, and slow to 
try to find ways to maintain service such as 
the imaginative Dilworth proposal offers. In 
one case close by, the Lehigh Valley proposed 
+o discontinue all its passenger service. The 
ICC conceded after a public hearing that the 
businessmen witnesses had amply demon- 
strated the need for continuation of such 
service because of the close connection be- 
tween industry in the Pennsylvania area with 
the New York metropolitan area. Yet such 


‘is the law that despite the showing made 


before the ICC and its own finding of need, 
the Commission was not able to order con- 
tinuance of all passenger train service. 

‘That is why I say we need Federal legis- 
lation based on a new conception of railroad 
service as an essential public service. . That 
is why we in railroad labor are fighting not 
only for our own jobs down at Washington 
and at the State capitals of all our States, 
but we are making the people’s fight for a 
cheap, modern, comfortable, dependable rail 
transportation system which individual pas- 
sengers cannot make for themselves. That 
is why we gladly join hands with such pro- 
gressive leaders as the mayor of your great 
city in seeking practical ways to maintain 
and increase passenger service on our rail- 
roads. 

And the future grows brighter every day 
we continue this fight. Had railroad labor 
just sat on its hands, and let management 
abandon trains at will, there would have been 
few defenders of the people’s interest in 
low-cost passenger transportation facing rail 
management in public hearings and before 
legislative bodies. 

Had there been no powerful and well- 
intentioned rail labor organizations capable 
of exerting organized pressure in high places 
of government; had there been no political 
program of supporting candidates for respon- 
sible public office such as we have carried 
on so well for years in the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, we would have-seen the 
Nation stripped of its passenger trains long 
ago. 

Main steps to be taken 

Now, having held on during a very rough 
ride, we are being joined by great: cities 
themselves who see in the loss of passenger 
trains their own lifeblood of commerce and 
trade ebbing away. And we have been joined 
by big taxpayer groups who see in the colos- 
sal roadbuilding program underway a tre- 
mendous burden of taxation being put on 
their shoulders for generations to come, 


’ with no end of it all in sight, except as we 


return to the railroads and put a modern 
passenger system back on the tracks. 

Here are the main steps in the program 
as we in railroad labor see it. 

First, we must revise the 1958 Transporta- 
tion Act which the railroads rushed through 
the Congress under the pretense that if it 
were not passed they would go bankrupt. 
We must take out that section dealing with 
quick abandonment of trains without proper 
safeguards of public hearings by the ICC 
within the localities affected. To do that we 
are supporting a measure introduced by the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, the able senior 
Senator from Washington, WARREN MaGnu- 
son, and carrying the signature of 30 Sen- 
ators who know this is in the public interest. 
I refer to S. 3020, and I urge that you write 
your Congressman and Senators, in support 
of early hearings and passage of this meas- 
ure. 

Next, I endorse, and we in railroad labor 
support, such efforts as Mayor Dilworth’s 
Passenger Service Improvement Corp. of 
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Philadelphia. It is my hope and expecta- 
tion to see these public service passenger 
corporations spring up all across the Nation. 
But as they reach out beyond the city limits, 
they must make compacts and agreements 
with other incorporated communities, and 
take up ‘the intervening suburban areas as 
well. So that inevitably we come back once 
more to the need for Federal legislation set- 
ting up national policies and laying out the 
guidelines for a national system of passenger 
service offered as a publie service which the 
privately owned railroads do not believe they 
can render any longer at a profit to their 
bondholders. 

We might as well face the fact that the 
railroads are up against an almost unbeat- 
able proposition. The modernization and 
operation of passenger service in many places 
is no longer profitable on their heavily wa- 
tered stock arid bond values. Railroads are 
carrying a tremendous tax burden on their 
property, something on which their compet- 
itors, the trucks and airplane companies, 
have been given huge subsidies by the public. 
Several States and localities have belatedly 
come to realize the need of the railroads for 
tax relief. But even when this comes, it 
comes too late to save our passenger service. 
We need to provide direct aid for that. 

We had better face the fact that we will 
provide far less in direct taxes to make up the 
difference between a reasonably priced pas- 
senger ticket that a worker can afford to 
pay and what it costs to carry him by rail 
to his job than if we continue to wreck 
enough city buildings and pour enough con- 
crete to permit every driver riding alone in 
his car to take it into the city and park it 
within reasonable walking distance of where 
he works. 

As for the commuter himself, once he has 
the chance to use a modern passenger service 
at low cost, with stops conveniently placed 
near his home and place of work, he can cut 
his family budget for operating his auto by 
two-thirds and raise his standard of living 
and comfort materially. 

The program before Congress 

Finally, I can report another great step 
forward taken by the mayors of 11 cities 
and the chief executives of 16 railroads 
meeting in Chicago in January 1959 at the 
instigation of your own Mayor Dilworth. 
There they set up a joint committee of rail 
management and city officials to study this 
passenger commuting problem on a continu- 
ing basis. 

In November of last year officials of the 
New York Central, New Haven, Pennsylvania 
and Erie and the Association of Western 
Railroads met with city officials of New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and Milwaukee to draw up a program. 
This committee laid out four steps to be 
taken by the Congress which these men re- 
garded as vital to the Nation as a whole. 
Here is the first comprehensive program ever 
offered by such powerful forces and is de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of every 
person interested in railroad operations. 

The four steps which Congress should take 
are: 

1. That a national policy should be estab- 
lished by the Congress for a balanced and 
coordinated transportation system. 

2. That the Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments be asked to develop rational tax 
policies for the railroads. 

8. That Federal loans be made available 
where necessary to municipalities or pub- 
licly constituted bodies for new commuter 
equipment and improved facilities and for 
the improvement of intracity mass trans- 
portation facilities; these to be long-term 
low-interest loans. 

4. That a study be made of grants-in-aid 
by the Federal Government to cornmmunities 
or duly constituted public bodies which have 
@ sound plan for the permanent improve- 
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ment of commutation or other intracity 
transportation facilities, this to be modelled 
on the present urban renewal program. 

Action was not long in coming from the 
Congress, at least a beginning that can lead 
to final action. ‘Senator Harrison WILLIAMs, 
Jr., of New Jersey and Senator Josrepn 8. 
Cuiark, of Pennsylvania introduced a bill just 
2 weeks ago, S. 3278, which embodies most 
of the recommendations made by the mixed 
committee of rail officials and city officers. 

This bill serves notice on all elements in 
the Nation that they now have the opportu- 
nity to decide whether they want to mod- 
ernize their passenger services on the rail- 
roads. Whether they want to cut their cost 
of living by eliminating the wasteful and 
uneconomic use of private autos for travel 
which good-commuting service can provide 
more conveniently and with so much. less 
strain on their health and purses. The tax-~- 
payers can now make the dectsion to end 
this subsidizing of highways and superex- 
pressways for the use of giant trucks and 
trailers that are a chief hazard to life and 
property. 

This bill tells the city officials, owners of 
city property, businessmen, and civic lead~- 
ers that there is a way to stop the senseless 
and costly demolition of useful structures 
to make way for parking lots and roadways 
for automobiles that never actually solve 
the needs of the commuting public and con- 
tinue to destroy property values and cause 
more businesses to desert the cities. 

This proposal recognizes that the most 
effective use of Federal funds depends on 
adequate and comprehensive planning to 
provide the passenger service needed and 
solve the growing problems of paralyzing 
traffic congestion in our metropolitan cen- 
ters. No longer do we need to go ahead 
with blinders on, failing to consider the 
place of cities in our- urban and suburban 
development programs. For Federal funds 
would become available and put to use as 
provided in the Housing Act to help deter- 
mine the transportation needs of metropol- 
itan areas and to program the most efficient 
use of existing and new facilities to provide 
such transportation. 

Instead of waiting until the problem of 
commuter service is beyond solution, when 
billions more of public and private funds 
have been invested in wasteful ways of get- 
ting to and from our cities, this new ap- 
proach would take stock of things as they 
are today. A national program would 
emerge from that inventory, so that we can 
get on with the job of putting the passenger 
service of our railroads in first class condi- 
tion as a public service. 

Nor would all this cost the taxpayers 
nearly so much as the present haphazard 
way of building more public roads and driv- 
ing more private autos. For the bill by 
Senators WILLIAMS and Cuiark, S. 3278, pro- 
vides that the funds of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency could be drawn upon 
to provide loans at low interest rates up to 
a total in the first instance of $100 million 
to States and local governments for plans to 
develop a modern passenger service. 

For those among us who still doubt 
whether the Federal Government should 
enter this field of providing the people of 
the Nation with passenger train service as 
@ public service, I want to point out to 
you that we are doing no more here than we 
have done and are continuing to do in a 
wide range of public services. The com- 
peting forms of transportation, the trucks 
and airplanes, have the aid of the Federal 
and State governments. The Department 
of Commerce in Washington recently pub- 
lished a lengthy report on the transporta- 
tion needs of the Nation and recommended 
that the Federal Government encourage 
long-range planning and programming to 
modernize our transport system in which the 
Federal Government has a great stake both 
for national welfare and defense. 
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This ts no losing proposition offered in 
the Williams-Clark proposal. This provides 
for the rapidly expanding future of rail 
passenger service. It is not’ so much a re- 
vival of passenger trains, as a whole new 
era of modern transportation in which we 
rail workers will play a leading part. Just 
as I pioneered in the name of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen in helping 
launch the piggyback movement some years 
ago, so now I am dedicating some of my 
time and energy to this new and modern 
program for putting passenger trains on the 
rails of the Nation. This it what I believe 
to be constructive railroad labor leadership 
not only in behalf of our individual mem- 
bers and their families but in the interest 
of the great public which we serve. 


IN SUMMARY 


The issue before us is great and com- 
pelling. It is the issue of the hour in trans- 
portation circles. It boils down to this— 
shall we keep our economical system of mass 
transportation by rail up to date and in 
operation to meet the needs of the public, 
er shall we bankrupt ourselves in a vain and 
wasteful effort to provide every motorist with 
direct and speedy safe access to the heart of 
our great cities and parking space when he 
arrives? 

The answer is overwhelming that modern 
railroad transportation of a growing popula- 
tion is the best, the safest, the most eco- 
nomical and the most convenient form of 
transportation we have as yet devised. The 
problem of making this into a public service 
meeting the needs of the people is now on 
its way to solution. The road ahead is 
straight and clear, and the throttle of public 
opinion is being pressed in that direction. 





The Failure of Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address which I delivered at the opening 
session of the 14th biennial convention 
of the Affiliated Young Democrats of the 
State of New York on Friday, June 17, 
1960, at the Hotel Piccadilly in New 
York City: 

Mr. Chairman, my good friends of the 
Affiliated Young Demotrats, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be back with 
you again. I appreciate very much the in- 
vitation of my dear friend and your very 
able. State president, Harold Moskovit, to 
participate in this opening session of your 
14th State convention. May I take this 
opportunity to extend to you my best wishes 
for a most successful convention, 

Nineteen hundred and sixty is a most im- 
portant political year for us Democrats. This 
could very well be a year of great victory, if 
we show the necessary courage and bring 
the true facts to the American people. It 
could be a year of great disaster, for America 
as well as for our party, if we should nom- 
inate the wrong candidate. Knowing you 
as I do, I feel that I can speak my mind. 

For the next 5 months, until election day, 
you and I are going to be very busy people. 
It will be our job to help clear up the con- 
fusion and the smokescreen of the Republi- 
can apologists, who will seek to explain away 
the mistakes of this Republican Adminis- 
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tration with the or of Madison Avenue 
tactics and unlimited funds. 

And while I am on this subject, may I say 
ee ee ee ee 
nue of which party 
indulges in it, aa it comes ve nominating 
and electing a President of the United States. 
We are not trying to sell a piece of soap or 
a brassiere which would: make ail women 
look like Miss America. We are endeavoring 
to sell a man with all of the virtues and 
shortcomings of a human being, except that 
he must be the best man this country has to 
offer for its highest position of leadership. 

Time was when we would search for that 
kind of a man in every nook and corner of 
the land. He did not-have to be rich or have 
a wide TV grin. You and I Know that an 
Abe Lincoln could not haye run for the 
Presidency in this day and age for the 
simple reason that he couldn’t afiord to pay 
for the television and radio time and the 
newspaper publicity. Is this good for Amer- 
ica? Are we getting the best man in public 
office? Think about it, if you please. 

What are some of the major issues of the 
day which demand that we nominate and 
elect, not the richest man or the one with 
the most charming smile, but the best man 
that America has to offer at this crucial 
time? 

Take the international situation, for exam- 
ple, which involves such problems as peace 
or war, the security of our country, and our 
very survival in the future. When you try 
to engage the average citizen in a discussion 
of foreign policy, he will usually shrug you 
off. It is too technical for him. It is 
something which*is out of his realm of in- 
terest, something remote and unreal. But 
ask the same person whether he would like 
to see another world war prevented, or 
whether he would rather see his children 
marching off to war, his country attacked, 
his city bombed and destroyed, his whole life 
disrupted—and he will react promptly and 
with utmost interest. 

It is clear, therefore, that when it comes to 
foreign policy we need a man of proven abil- 
ity, one who has demonstrated responsible 
leadership, if we are to survive as a free na- 
tion and as a world power. I cannot empha- 
size this too strongly for you. 

We must remember at all times that we are 
dealing with the most cagey, the shrewdest, 
the most unorthodox enemy in all history, 
who utilizes every phase of human activ- 
ity in the process to bring us to our knees— 
political, economic, psychological, techno- 
logical, cultural, and at the opportune mo- 
ment also military. A le of this type, 
whether you call it “cold war,” “protracted 
conflict,” or by any other name, can be very 
quickly lost if we are unaware of the tactics 
of the enemy, or if we refuse to recognize 
that we are in the midst of a desperate 
struggle -for survival. 

Just to show you what kind of an enemy 
we are dealing with, I want to quote to you 
from a brochure which recently came to my 
attention, where the basic guidelines for the 
Communist conflict against us are stated as 
follows: 3 

1. Knock off your enemies one by one, 
as they become exposed. 

2. Keep the enemy off balance. 

3. Sap the enemy’s will to resist. . 

4. Avoid a frontal assault, a knockout 
punch, until such time that it can succeed 
without powerful retaliation. 

5. Divide the battlefield into a peace zone 
and a war zone. Whatever the Soviet Union 
does comes within the realm of the peace 
zone; whatever the United States does comes 
within the realm of the war zone, because 
the United States represents “warmongering 
imperialism.” 

This is not a new concept. It is new to 
us, bi t actually it is an old oriental concept 
which has been practiced in the past by 
both China and Russia. In fact, it was an 
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old Chinese militarist named Sun Tzu, who 
wrote some 2,500 years ago: 

“To fight and conquer in all your battles 

is not supreme excellence; supreme excel- 
lence consiste in breaking the enemy’s re- 
sistance without fighting.” 
And that is exactly what communism is 
trying to accomplish: To break our resist- 
ance without fighting. It is using every pos- 
sible means—diplomatic pressure, economic 
competition, scientific achievements, propa- 
ganda, culture, education, and other ways— 
to convince us that we are inferior, that our 
tactics are stupid, that we are doomed, that 
we should give up the struggle before we 
start. 

Unfortunately, the leadership this Nation 
has been given during these past seven and 
@ half years has been anything but inspiring 
and mature, anything but virtuous and hon- 
orable, and very often anything but the 
truth. ‘ 

The damage done to our prestige abroad is 
quite evident to all by now. Under the 
Democratic administrations of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman we enjoyed 
the trust and cooperation of many nations. 
They were our willing allies in war and peace. 
They were our dependable friends in the 
international councils.. I leave it to you to 
make your own comparison of the situation 
today, where nations all over Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and elsewhere jeer at us, be- 
rate us, condemn us at the least provoca- 
tion, show disrespect to our highest officials 
and our flag. Never in my life do I recall 
witnessing such a “hate America” campaign 
as exists today throughout the world. I am 
not going to try to explain it, I am merely 
citing a fact—no matter how much it hurts. 

Who is to blame? Is it President Eisen- 
hower? No. He was a very capable general 
and a great war hero, but he allowed himself 
to be captured by the old guard Repub- 
licans—as the next Republican Presidential 
nominee is sure to be. You know what the 
policy of the old guard has always been: 
Prosperity at any price; business as usual; 
get rich quick; and the public be damned. 

What bothers me today is the irrefutable 
fact that this great land of ours is in mortal 
danger, our very survival as a free Nation is 
at stake. There have been many warnings, 
including some from Republican ranks, but 
the top men of this administration profess 
not to see any such danger. 

To my mind, the most critical indictment 
of the present administration is the fact that 
it has failed to ask.Congress for sufficient 
ballistic missiles and manned aircraft to 
close the growing deterrent gap relative to 
Soviet Russia in the area of massive weapon 
systems. Mr. Khrushchev would not be 
talking as tough as he now does, if we were 
as strong as we should be. 

It is my view that, at this very moment, 
we are losing world war III for a number of 
reasons. Let me mention a few of these rea- 
sons: lack of a sufficient and timely inter- 
continental ballistic. missile (ICBM) pro- 
gram; lack of proper defense against a sub- 
marine attack; lack of an adequate civil de- 
fense program; lack of a weapons program 
and policy to deter limited aggression; lack 
cf an adequate space program; and, finally, 
lack of recognition ‘that we are, and for a 
long time have been, actually engaged in 
world war III. 

I know this to be a fact because, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, I have learned in these past 2 
years that modern weaponry, in the hands of 
the Soviet Union, can be assumed to have 
reached a qualitative and quantitative point 
at which our incalculable power to destroy 
an aggressor can probably itself be destroyed 
now in the matter of minutes. 

Let me try to make this thought a little 
clearer. It is by this time a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that a revolution in the 
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development of arms has taken place on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain over the past 
decade. We speak of the most fantastic 
weapons, but let us not forget for a single 
moment that the Russians have such weap- 
ons, too. We have no monopoly in this 
field. 

The most amazing thing about it is that 
this revolution in arms is not yet fully recog- 
nized or acknowledged at the policy-formu- 
lating levels of the present administration in 
Washington—but you can be sure that it is 
not only recognized by those who determine 
policy in the Kremlin, but it is being utilized 
for every possible advantage it can give the 
Russians. 

I emphasize these things merely to point 
up the danger which America and the free 
world are facing. As we look back in retro- 
spect of events in recent years, we must 
reach the conclusion that we need never 
have gotten into the position in which we 
find ourselves today. Certainly we had the 
resources, the money, the scientists, and the 
manpower to have retained the supremacy 
that we enjoyed during and after World 
War II. But we have neglected to use all 
this to our advantage, because of the desire 
on the part of the Republican leadership to 
balance budgets, to economize on expendi- 
tures, and to play favoritism toward certain 
groups. 

We are in this mess now because the Re- 
publican Party is, and always has been, the 
party of a single interest—the party of big 
business. The Democratic Party, on the 
contrary, has always represented the inter- 
ests of all the people, of the entire Nation. 
The Republican Party was a bankrupt party 
8 years ago—not financially—but bank- 
rupt in ideas. It received a temporary re- 
spite because its ticket was headed by a 
national military hero, who first found it 
expedient to become a member of the Re- 
publican Party after he had retired from the 
Army and had become a candidate for public 
office. , 

In conclusion, I wish to State my opinion 
that the failure of the summit conference, 
the increased tensions and demonstrations 
against the United States in other countries, 
plus the inability of Japan to guarantee the 
safety of a President of the United States, 
mark & complete failure of the present ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. This, in it- 
self, calls for a change in administration. 

Yet, I must warn you, that we can lose 
the election next November 8 if we permit 
Madison Avenue tactics to prevail. The 
people of America and of the free world will 
be the losers if the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Party is picked by the same pressure 
methods as those used by the Republican 
Party in foreclosing a convention fight. 

We must allow a free choice to be made at 
the Democratic convention. All the candi- 
dates must have a chance to be heard and to 
state their views on the major issues, so that 
the American people may have all the facts. 
Unless we do this, the people will not have 
much to choose from in the election, 





Address by Chaplain William E. Powers 
on Armed Forces Sunday, Fort Richard- 
son, Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
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dress by Chaplain William E. Powers on 
Armed Forces Sunday, May 15, 1960 at 
Fort Richardson, Alaska. Lieutenant 
Colonel Powers is Deputy Staff Chaplain 
in the Alaskan Air Command and a 
priest of the diocese of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The address follows: 
ArMep Forces Sunpay 1960 


Thoughts, reverent and profound, domi- 
nate the hearts of Americans today as we 
pause amid the complex labors of the pres- 
ent to commemorate Armed Forces Day. It 
is America’s expression of belief in the mil- 
itary might of her stalwart sons and daugh- 
ters joined in a brotherhood of mankind 
under the fatherhood of Almighty God. 
Today in so many great metropolitan centers 
and country crossroads the theme of Armed 
Forces Day—‘“Power for Peace’’-—is conse- 
crated by hér appreciative citizens as they 
pray for peace. Yes, this is God’s country— 
the expression of almost every returning 
service personnel approaching the shores of 
the United States. God's country—his con- 
cept of home. This idea was in his dreams 
as he lay sweating in the stinking jungles 
of Burma. Thoughts of home took the chill 
from the frost and foggy watches on the 
Aleutians. It guided his steps as he slugged 
his way-along the frozen reservoir to Heart 
Break Ridge and Pork Chop Hill. It was 
his guardian angel of hope as he bailed out 
over Cho-da and So-Ka-ri. Yes, in all these 
places he was a stranger. ‘To him none of 
them was God’s country—only home, sweet 
home. Little wonder he prayed that soon 
he might return home when peace had come 
to the world. He found in prayer a power so 
necessary for peace. 

On this Armed Forces Day it is well that 
we consider “Power for Peace” in terms of 
living in peace. Is our Nation’s wealth meas- 
ured in terms of material progress, our pow- 
er for peace? No—not the visible trappings 
of affluent life, mighty cities, the great marts 
of trade, harbors crowded with the commerce 
from the four corners of the earth. They 
never have and never will assure a nation’s 
prosperity in terms of peace. Material 
things in their very nature are subject to 
change. Cultures and civilizations con- 
structed on changeable values change with 
such values. Men come and go as do na- 
tions. There must be something stable, 
something solid upon which to build a pro- 
gram for peace. Such a program of necessity 
demands the recognition that all men are 
created equal, with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness. This 
brotherhood of mankind realizes its filial 
obligation to “Our Father Who Art in Heav- 
en.” And in asking “Thy Kingdom Come, 
Thy Will Be Done on Earth” we must use 
material things for the purposes for which 
the Creator of Heaven and Earth made them. 
Our power for peace comes from heaven. It 
is the consciousness of Almighty God that 
will give dignity to the actions of man and 
empower his relationships with fellow man 
with the true concept of brotherly love. 
Then, and then only, will mankind live in 
peace. 

Power for peace must be perfected by 
prayer for peace. It is not the might of man, 
but rather the right of God that will bring 
peace to our day. The propositions of man 
receive their dynamic impact when indorsed 
by the dispositions of Almighty God. In 
building a much better world for tomorrow 
man must be much better disposed today. 
This means that definite arrangements be 
made to recognize Almighty God as the 
Father of nations. We may well take to 
heart the warning of the royal psalmist. 
“Unless the Lord build the city, they labor 
in vain who build without Him.” We must 
strive to make our way with the blessing of 
Him who is “the way, the truth, and the 
life.” It is the consecration of this great 
Nation to Almighty God seeking first his 
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kingdom and justice. Then we can pray 
humbly and meekly in possessing the bless- 
ings of peace: 

Under the fatherhood of God man 1s spir- 
ited to recognize his brother in the great 
family of nations. As prayer perfects power 
for peace, charity consecrates a common 
bond of brotherhood among mankind. For 
it is in loving that man really lives, just as it 
is in living that man loves. 

We must be conscious of the rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness so char- 
acteristically the inheritance of all the chil- 
dren of men. This deep sense of conscious- 
ness stems from the scriptural reminder that 
God made man to his own image and like- 
ness. There is, then, an equality that defies 
reduction through religion, race, or color, 
whether here or abroad. Hence, at all times 
we must be prepared to defend our objectives 
as a peace-loving nation measured in terms 
of God-fearing citizens. 

In using the material elements of the 
world for the purposes of construction—we 
must ever be conscious that they also possess 
the elements of destruction. “Power for 
peace” must be expressed in terms of living— 
not the results of dying. This sense of con- 
sciousness must sting us today. More than 
1 million men have been killed in defending 
the American way of life. One million men. 
This is greater than four times the combined 
population of Alaska—including all person- 
nel. More than 1 million men were wounded 
in World Wars I and II and the action in 
Korea. Thousands of these men are patients 
today in 160 Government hospitals, of whom 
the Veterans’ Administration reports that 
one-half of them are mental cases. This 
means the minds of men who go to battle 
and fight for their lives cannot take the ter- 
rific impact of war conceived by fellowmen. 
This is indeed a very sad commentary on our 
20th century civilization. There are more 
than 1,200,000 men who have served with the 
U.S. Armed Férces in war combat zones. 
These know what war really is, But, how few 
of them are able to know what peace really 
is? These men and women in the Armed 
Forces were your personal representatives. 
And where is the peace for which they so 
persistently prayed and so valiantly fought? 
They have seen power used and misused. 

It is well—then—to sound a clarion call 
for caution. Today’s display of marshaled 
militia and mechanical might well remind 
the world of the possessive strength of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. May the 


presence of her military musters signal to 


the world that the God of the atom and hy- 
drogen is also the God of our fathers. In a 
wonderful revelation of eternal love Al- 
mighty God defended the world with the 
visible presence of His Divine Son. In that 
tender hour which heralded His sacred pas- 
sion and death—the second Person of our 
Blessed Trinity promised He would send the 
Paraclete to comfort them and to strengthen 
them. He told the world of the sanctifying 
love of the Holy Spirit. This revelation dis- 
closed the secret of the power of God. A 
power for living, “I have come that you may 
have life and that in abundance,” and a 
power for loving, ‘As the Father has loved 
me, I have also loved you.” 

Just as the presence of the Holy Spirit im- 
parts the power of the Father and of the 
Son so also can the presence of the Holy 
Spirit import the purposeful principles em- 
powered for peace. Peace is a blessing from 
God—it .is a gift of the Holy Ghost. The 
power for peace must come from God. That 
power is generated in a dynamo of prayer. 
The world dreads the secret of nuclear power. 
Fhe world is afraid of the secrets locked up 
in the atom and the hydrogen. Strange that 
the atom and the hydrogen should cause 
men and nations to cower much more than 
the fear of the Lord who made the atom and 
the hydrogen. Could it be that we have 
grown so cold in our relationships with Al- 
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mighty God that the fear of reprisals would 
burn us more than the heat of such nuclear 
agents or destruction? Just as we are con- 
fident in our possession of some of the nu- 
clear secrets so should we be equally as con- 
fident that the secret lies in its advantageous 
use as a powerful prayer for peace. Our help, 
our strength, our might is not the power and 
the strength and the might of nuclear ener- 
gies. Our power and our strength are in the 
name of God who made the atom and hydro- 
gen and locked therein the very secret that 
humbles and ingenious mind of inventive 
man, It is the Holy Spirit with His divine 
gifts filling the hearts of the faithful that will 
keep the spirit of America pure and unsul- 
lied—the mind of America keen and sharp 


in truth—the body of America free from the 


antibiotics of class destruction—the souls of 
America retentive of the wonderful image 
and likeness of its Creator—the heart of 


America loveable and loving—warm in its. 


protective embrace of those seeking our 
shores, affectionate in her expressions of ten- 
der understanding, but uncompromising 
with those seeking her destruction. 

Armed Forces Day is themed “Power for 
Peace.” Members of her Armed Forces. are 
purposed to pray for peace. Our country 
will go forward and onward programed for 
peace only when powered with prayer. And 
may our prayer be that inspired by the 
liturgy of Pentecost: 

Holy spirit—Lord of Light, 

From the clear celestial height, 

Thy pure beaming radiance give. 

Come, Thou father of the poor, 

Come—Thou light of all that live. 

Come with treasures which éndure, 

Come—Thou light of all that live. ’ 

Thou of all consoler best 

Visiting the troubled breast 

Dost refreshing peace bestow. 

Thou in toil art comfort sweet, 

Pleasant coolness in the. heat, 

Solace in the midst of woe. 

Light immortal—light divine, 

Visit, Thou, these hearts of Thine, 

And our inmost being fill. 

If Thou take Thy Grace away, 

Nothing pure in may will stay. 

All his good is turned to ill. 

Heal our wounds, our strength renew, 

On our dryness pour Thy dew, 

Wash the stains of guilt away. 

Bend the stubborn heart and will, 

Melt the frozen, warm the chill, 

Guide the steps that go astray. 

Thou on those who ever more 

Thee confess and Thee adore, 

In Thy sevenfold gifts descend. 

Give them comfort when they die, 

Give them live with Thee on high, 

Give them joys which never end. 

In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen, 





Flag Day Ceremony at Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. 


EXTENSION hig es 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, June 14, a ceremony at Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. in San Jose 
commemorated Flag Day, the Army’s 
birthday, and the delivery to combat 
troops of the first M-113 vehicle manu- 
factured at the Food Machinery plant. 
The occasion was witnessed by 2,500 FMC 
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employees and 500 invited guests from 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

scaakek que ta, ee John 
Honeycutt Hinrichs, Chief of Ordnance, 
U.S. Army. 


The ge are quotations from 
General speech. They are 
found in a news ee ee ge for the 
San Jose Mercury by Norman Bowman: 

Even with atomic weapons, it still remains 
that there must always be a man to 
fight a man on the ground. Our purpose is 
to be ready to win such a fight. We must 
have the best tools possible in such a con- 
flict. 

This new FMC lightweight armored per- 
sonnel carrier which can be air dropped at 
will, is the best truck I know to help us ac- 
complish such a task. 

If M-—day comes, this company, this plant, 
and these skilled workmen have the dem- 
onstrated ability to produce for the Nation’s 
military forces one of its strongest muscles, 

America’s military might is not measured 
in uniformed men alone—America’s fighting 
men and women are such as you right here 
today, in this plant. 





What About the Other 49 States? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of one of my constituents in south- 
eastern Kentucky, Mr. Edgar Ward of 
Middlesboro, I call attention to an article 
published in the Knoxville News-Senti- 
nel on May 25, 1960, showing that Ten- 
nessee, since 1936, received $700 million 
worth of Federal benefits for an outlay 
of only -$312,500,000 in Tenriessee taxes. 
While Senator Kerauver of Tennessee 
said this was not immoral, I wonder what 
the other 49 States would say. And if 
this was not immoral, would it not be 
very inequitable? If the other 49 States 
themselves follow this same pattern dur- 
ing the next 24 years, as Tennessee has 
followed it these past 24 years, then 
Federal bankruptcy certainly looms 
ahead and the Congress is right now in 
the process of robbing all the poor people, 
the common citizens, the little individ- 
uals through infernal inflation until all 
of those victims will look much worse 
than the man that fell among thieves as 
he journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho. 


The article that my friend wants in- 
serted in the Recorp and that should 
certainly be publicized is as follows: 
MILLIONS In Arp TO STaTe HaILep By Keer—~ 

$700 Miiutonw Since 1986 

GATLINBURG, May 25.—Eight Federal aid 
programs have returned to Tennessee more 
than twice what Tennesseans paid in taxes 
to support them, Senator Estes Kerauver 
said today. 

Since 1936 the programs have provided 
some $700 million worth of help, compared 
to Tennessee tax contributions toward these 
programs of only $312,500,000, he said. 

He cited the figures in defending Federal- 
local participation projects as “a national 
responsibility” in an address before the Ten- 
messee Municipal League here. 
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“Tennessee,” Kerauver said, “has had no 
fiscal complaints against the operation of 
Federal grants. It is true that taxpayers of 
some wealthy States, like New York and Cali- 
fornia, in effect subsidize Tennessee tax- 
payers in this regard.” 

SAYS IT’S NOT IMMORAL 

“I for one see nothing immoral about it. 
The centers of capital in big States draw 
wealth from our State—wealth which brings 
no corresponding flow of taxes to Tennessee 
or her municipalities. . 

“Every State is at the limit—or close to 
it—of its taxing ability. So are counties and 
cities. The Federal Government, on the 
other hand, even under the restrictive In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954, is able to assist 
in many problems which local communities 
have no way of solving without help. 

“Without Federal help, these problems will 
simply canker and increase and ruin the life 
of our communities. And the Nation is only 
so strong as its many parts.” 

PROGRAMS CITED 


These are the programs cited by KEFAUVER, 
with the Federal help and the amcunt of 
Tennessee taxes that supported them: 

1. Water pollution control: Since 1956 
Tennessee has got $4,500,000; paid not quite 
$2 million. 

2. Eill-Burton hospital grants: Since 1947 
Tennessee has got more than $47 million; 
paid not quite $16,500,000. 

3. Federal airport aid: Since mid-1947 Ten- 
nessee cities have got more than $21 million; 
paid slightly more than $5,500,000. 

4. Public housing: Since 1938, Tennessee 
has got $26,200,000; paid in $7 million. 

5. Reserved urban renewal grants: Since 
mid-1949, Tennessee has got $66,500,000; paid 
slightly more than $16 million. 

6. Urban planning: Since mid-1954 Ten- 
nessee got $476,000; paid $66,000. 

7. Loans for public facilities: Since 1955 
the State has got $13,300,000; paid $850,000. 

8. Highway aid: Between 1917-43, Tennes- 
see got $79 million; paid $42 million. Since 
1946 when highway aid resumed after war- 
time interruption, Tennessee got almost 
#444 million; paid $22,500,000. 

OTHER AID GIVEN 


This, he added, is apart from other Federal 
sid programs for which he offered no esti- 
mate of State participation. Among the 
State’s benefits from these, he said were: 

1. $241 million since 1936 in old-age bene- 
fits. 

2. $31,800 since 1947 to school lunch pro- 





grams. 

3. $13 million in aid- to the blind since 
1936. 
4. $8 million since 1950 in aid to totally 
and permanently disabled, and $4 million 
in grants for maternal and child health care. 

5. $3,500,000 for help for crippled children, 
and $2,250,000 for other child welfare serv- 
ices since 1936. 

6. $1,700,000 during the past 2 years under 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Keravuver said Tennesseans, as recipients 
of more aid than they pay in taxes “incur a 
debt to citizens of other States to be scru- 
pulous about our programs and needs to see 
that the maximum good accrues from these 
programs.” 


A Decalog of Decency for Our Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YoRI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21,1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 7, 1960, at the Chapel of 
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Four Chaplains in Philadelphia, the 
“First Spiritual Freedom Citation” was 
awarded to Rabbi Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, president of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. 

I am pleased to direct attention to 
the following excerpt from Dr. Eisen- 
drath’s remarks made on that occasion, 
as follows: 

What we require today more desperately 
than aught else besides is in my judgment 
a decalog of decency for the relationship be- 
tween man and his brother man which might 
read something like this: 

I. “I am the Lord thy God” who brought 
not alone the Hebrews out of Egypt but the 
Ethiopians from Caphtor and the Arameans 
from Kir, which means quite simply, as both 
Moses and Amos would have understood it, 
that I am the Lord not merely of those 
Americans who believe today that He is their 
sole possession but I am the Lord likewise of 
those hundreds of thousands, even hundreds 
of millions of humble children of the Di- 
vine, behind even the Iron and the Bamboo 
Curtains. I am the Lord not only of the 
proud and supercilious whites but I am the 
Lord also of the colored. I am the Lord who 
cannot be confined into any structure of 
stone be it cathedral or church or synagogue, 
but I am the Lord of the heaven and of the 
earth, one and indivisible. 

II. “Thou shalt have ho other gods beside 
me,” neither of status nor of success before 
which men so grovelingly bow down today, 
nor of mammon nor of Mars, both of which 
claim man’s ,seemingly undeviating alle- 
giance in our time. 

III. “Thou shalt not take the’name of the 
Lord thy God in vain” by stamping “In God 
we trust” upon your coins and postage stamps 
and trusting almost exclusively not in Him 
but in your proud accouterments of war. 

IV. “Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep 
it holy” in order that through decent leisure 
men may feel again their dignity as children 
of the Divine, that they may no longer feel 
as increasing numbers are coming to believe 
themselves today, to be mere machines and 
tools, motes of dust on a vast conveyor belt, 
slots in an IBM calculator. 3 

V. “Honor thy father and thy mother” 
that thou might safeguard the security and 
the decency of the home, that there might 
be peace again between the generations. 

VI. “Thou shalt not murder” either the 
one or the many, either singly or in the mass, 
either thy contemporaries in impending in- 
cineration or the generations still unborn by 
polluting the atmosphere with the noxious, 
noisome, nauseating poisons of nuclear fall- 
out. 

VII. “Thou shalt not commit adultery” not 
merely in person but as a society, by adul- 
terating the ether waves, by the cheapening 
tawdriness that makes the whole of life seem 
to the younger generation cheap and leads 
them into the dens of juvenile delinquency. 

VIII. “Thou shalt not steal” either out- 
rightly or more subtly by stealing a man’s 
birthright, by making it impossible for him 
either because of color or creed or station in 
life to pursue his education or his employ- 
ment or to live where he chooses rather than 
in the imposed ghettoes of our vigilantly 
guarded neighborhoods of the North as well 
as the South. 

IX. “Thou shalt not bear false witness” by 
misleading innuendos and rumors and gossip 
against thy neighbor’s faith, precluding every 
opportunity for advancement even to the 
highest places in our land to a man because 
supposedly he pursues some other faith. 

x. “Thou shalt not covet” not only thy 
next-door neighbor’s house, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, but thou shalt not covet the distant 
nation’s missiles to the moon but covet in- 
stead thine own divinely decreed mis:ion 
unto mankind. , 

This is the decalog of decency which I 
would have our time, our Nation, our people 


pursue, so that bound together in life as those 
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four chaplains were in their courageous and 
comradely ceath, we might in truth usher in 
God’s kingdom in our time. Yea: 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All thing both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 





Know Thine Adversary: “Soviet Eco- 
nomic Warfare” by Robert Loring 
Allen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Loring Alien, now a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Oregon in my 
hometown, Eugene, believes that it is in 
our interest to be well informed about 
the Soviet Union. His recent book, 
“Soviet Economic Warfare,” published 
by the Public Affairs Press, tells us much 
we need to know as we attempt to make 
the necessary adjustments for coexist- 
ence. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding a review of Professor Loring’s 
book by Paul Wohl from the Christian 
Science Monitor for June 2, 1960: 

This book gives more than it promises. 
It touches upon almost every problem of the 
Soviet economy in its relation to the outside 
world. Basic principles of Soviet thinking 
and the structure of Soviet society also are 
dealt with. 

Because of this overall view and the 
wealth of material it musters, this book is a 
vade mecum for those who do not have the 
time for specialized study. As pointed out 
in Erwin D. Canham’s introduction, it is 
written in accordance with the ancient pre- 
cept, “Know thine adversary.” 

At times the emphasis may be so much on 
the adversary, however, that the reader for- 
gets about the general and very ancient 
business of economic warfare, which is not 
peculiar to the USS.R. In the complex 
society of mass civilization with its huge 
production potential and many competing 
monopolies (private, mixed and state), its 
public utilities, shipping conferences and 
cartels, economic and political interests fre- 
quently are interlaced. When this happens, 
the state often becomes the agent of partic- 
ular ifterest and uses its sovereign rights to 
enrich the one or the other group and at the 
same time to further the national patrimony 
and to strengthen national defense. 

The archives of the League of Nations con- 
tain much evidence of this kind of economic 
warfare practiced on a large scale by mem- 
ber nations at a time when the Soviet Union 
hardly took part in international economic 
affairs. 

Many of the techniques of Soviet eco- 
nomic warfare actually were developed by 
Germany and Japan. 

Professor Allen defines economic warfare as 
“the conscious attempt to increase the rela- 
tive economic, military, and political posi- 
tion of a country through foreign economic 
relations.” This definition covers such 
“Western” practices as shipbuilding and 
shipping subsidies keyed to admiralty re- 
quirement in case of war, the use of freight 
rates to boost national ports and the na- 
tional transportation system and the many 
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subtle forms of selling cheaper abroad than 
at home, 

The Soviets have added new traits to this 
technique without necessarily improving it. 
What makes their form of economic warfare 
ominous to us is their general political goal 
which differs from that of other economically 
aggressive countries. Professor Allen dis- 
cusses Soviet motivation from many angles 
and also takes into consideration “possibly 
unresolved policy conflicts within the So- 
viet councils.” 

The book shows up the many controversial 
questions connected with Soviet capabilities, 


priorities and growth, gives an overall picture. 


of the Soviet trade organization, familiarizes 
the reader with current reports on Soviet 
trade practices and with the inroads which 
the Soviets have made in the main areas of 
the world. 

In the book’s final chapter the author pre- 
sents his views on the prospects of Soviet 
economic warfare, the ultimate purpose of 
which, he believes, is “to dominate and con- 
trol the world.” Despite large capability for 
economic warfare, Professor Allen does not 
seem to think that the Soviet’s prospects are 
too good. The reader is warned, however, 
“that trying to see into the future where the 
Soviet Union is concerned is particularly 
hazardous.” 

' The value of the book is enhanced by 18 
carefully selected statistical tables covering 
not only the U.8.S.R. but also China and the 
East European people’s democracies. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, additional 
excerpts from a paper on the social se- 
curity system: 

MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISSING PERCEPTIONS OF 
Our SoctaL Security System 


(By Ray M. Peterson) 


In order to assure that the public will 
be willing to pay social security taxes on 
an initial bracket of gross earnings, it ap- 
parently has been necessary to present an 
image of a close parallel to private insurance. 
If social insurance were kept at the proper 
level to meet only social needs, it would have 
its own merits and distinctive characteristics 
and it would not be necessary to draw such 
a close parallel to private insurance in order 
to gain publi¢ acceptance. For the present 
and probable future level of benefits, how- 
ever, this private insurance parallel is likely 
to build up real trouble. If employees are 
repeatedly told that insurance premiums are 
being paid by them “and on your behalf by 
your employer,” as Dr. Larson says and Sen-~ 
ator PROXMIRE believes, there is a rude awak-~ 
ening coming when younger persons and new 
entrants come to know (as they should be 
told now) that the value of combined em- 
ployee-employer contributions, on the aver- 
age, is greater than the value of benefits. 
Congressman Curtis of Missouri, a promi- 
nent member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, has introduced a bill, H.R. 7012, “to 
encourage the use of private benefit plans 
in lieu of social security by providing that 
individuals who are eligible for certain bene- 
fits under such plans shall not be entitled 
to social security benefits or subject to so- 
cial-security taxes.” While such a proposal 
would be virtually impossible to operate, the 
significant thing is that it has been thought 
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about and the idea proposed legislatively. 
Such a law would, of course, completely ruin 
the financing of the social security system, 
since it must have the subsidy payments de- 
rived from the employer contributions with 
respect to the younger members and new 
entrants of the future. 

If the great socialization of contributions 
which truly exists is made clear to the pub- 
lic, there may be good reason for concern as 
to public acceptance of the gross income tax 
base. The public may well say, “General 
welfare benefits should be met from general 
revenues—pay for them by the progressive 
income tax.” : 

Is there a dilemma developing which will 
result in eventual public resistance to pay- 
ment of social security taxes on gross in- 
come, no matter which horn is selected? 

If the image of social security projected 
by Government authorities is similar to that 
of voluntary private insurance, of which we 
have seen evidence, there may arise a “din 
of inequity” when it is realized that the 
value of contributions with respect to cur- 
rent young workers and new entrants is 
greater than the value of their benefits. If 
the image projected is the more accurate one 
of substantial socialization of contributions 
and not one which parallels the payment of 
premiums for conventional insurance bene- 
fits, a clamor of unfairness may arise over 
taxing of the initial bracket of gross in- 
come—a regressive income tax. The author 
wonders whether there has been sufficient 
appreciation of the likelihood of the develop- 
ment of this dilemma. Are we deceiving our- 
selves as to the successful continuance of 
the self-supporting principle, or will direct 
governmental support become necessary? 
Has the actuarial anesthetic been too power- 
ful? 

The author believes that the lesser horn 
of the dilemma is to be honest as to the true 
nature of our social security financing meth- 
od. In lieu of the statement published in 
the Social Security Administration's booklet 
previously referred to, “Your Social Secu- 
rity,” the author recommends a statement 
such as the following which does present an 
accurate image: 

“The financing method developed to pay 
for social security benefits is fundamentally 
different from that used for private life in- 
surance and pension plans. The money 
needed to pay benefits to old-age and sur- 
vivor beneficiaries comes mainly from the 
current contributions by employees, em- 
ployers, and the self-employed. For ex- 
ample, for the 10 years from 1956 to 1965, 
total contributions are estimated as $102.5 
billion and benefit payments as $98.5 billion. 
Contributions have been established in the 
law so that, over the years, there will be 
some excess of contributions over benefits. 
This excess is accumulated at interest in the 
trust funds. The interest earnings provide 
money for only 6 percent or 7 percent of 
the benefits. 

“This method is sound and proper for so- 
cial insurance where the objective is to pro- 
vide only a basic minimum protection for 
widows, orphans, and older people. This 
social purpose makes compulsory participa- 
tion and contribution fair and proper. 

“Under private life insurance and pension 
plans, benefits are paid for by contributions 


of individuals, employees, and employers . 


with respect to these particular persons and 
the benefits secured depend direcity upon 
the amount of such contributions. If we 
apply the principles of private insurance to 
social security, this is the way it works out: 

“(a)” The value of the benefits for most 
of the present participants is much greater 
than the value of the contributions made in 
respect of them by the employee and his 
employer (or in the case of the self-em- 
ployed, by himself). 

“(b) For present young participants and 
persons starting to work, the value of the 


fits, each generation can be expected to be 
willing to pay social security taxes in reliance 
upon similar payments by future genera- 
tions to pay for benefits to, those who are 
then the older generation.” 


needs. 


economic security— 

“Security depends even more fundamen- 
tally on the continued ability of our society 
to produce a large volume of goods and serv- 
ices under conditions of economic stability. 
The council has not considered it part of its 
task to evaluate in detail the effect of this 
system of social insurance on the stability 
and productivity of the economy.” 

The council also declared that the social 
security— 

“Trusteeship is so large and the number 
of people involved so great that the defeat 
of beneficiaries’ expectations through infla- 
tion would gravely imperil the stability of 
our social, political, and economic institu- 
tions.” 

The author of this paper is not qualified 
to appraise the broad social and economic 
impact of our social insurance system, but 
he does have some questions to which he 
would like the answers. He is concerned 
that the limited fleld covered by the unani- 
mous report of the advisory council will not 
be generally appreciated and that the report 
can be a tranquilizer, dulling a legitimate 
and healthy anxiety which we should have 
as to the future successful operation of our 
social security financing method. Social 
security -financing does not operate in a 
vacuum. Here are some questions he would 
like answered: 

1. How will the margin for personal sav- 
ings be affected by compulsory social se- 
curity contributions which are scheduled to 
increase by 80 percent in 10 years? 

Is the relation of social security taxes to 
total personal savings a matter of signifi- 
cance? For the 3 years 1951-53, social se- 
curity contributions averaged 20 percent of 
personal savings which, in turn, were 7.8 
percent of disposable income. Then, for the 
5 years 1954-58, social security contributions 
averaged 31144 percent of personal savings 
which, in turn, were down to an average of 
6.9 percent of disposable income. For 1959, 
social security contributions of $9,612 mil- 
lion will be about 43 percent of estimated 
personal savings of $22,000 million, and the 
latter has been estimated as 7 percent of 
disposable income. If the 1969 contribu- 
tion rate of 9 percent were in effect in 1959, 
social security taxes estimated at $17,300 mil- 
lion would be 78 percent of personal savings 
of $22,000 million. If the steadily increasing 
social security taxes do reduce substantially 
the amount available for personal. savings, 
we should be concerned about the harmful 
effect on all forms of savings and, in par- 
ticular, the voluntary purchase of insurance 
and annuity contracts. Is this an important 
field for research by economists of life in- 
surance companies? 

2. How will the willingness to save, par- 
ticularly for purcha. of life insurance, be 
affected when the margin for savings is 
reduced and there is increased reliance on 
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old-age and survivor benefits from the 
Government insurance system? 


age benefits by employers and employees. Is 
there danger of our becoming so anesthetized 
by this experience that, 
justification, we expect it to continue? 

Let us note the manner in which increases 
fn social security survivor benefits arise. 
First, there is pressure to improve the bene- 
fits for those receiving old-age benefits and 
it is established that an increase is justified; 
next, old-age benefits are increased for ac- 
tive workers; and then, automatically be- 
cause of the formula, all survivor benefits 
are increased. There is thus an enormous 
increase in life insurance benefits (survivor 
benefits), not because of a demonstrated 
need for them with proper regard for other 
life insurance in force, but because the old- 
ege benefits to present recipients were con- 
sidered inadequate. This approaches being 
@ strange non sequitur. Here is how out- 
standing life insurance coverage compares 
with the life insurance equivalent of the 
social security survivor benefit coverage: 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 





Estimated Total life 

insurance in 

life insurance} force in the Ratio of 
in force as | United States! (1) to (2) 





Year survivor (excluding 
benefits un- | credit life 
der OASI! | insurance) ? 
(i) (2) 3) 
Percent 

A Sin siemnbeeel 0 
1940__. tot $42 115 37 
1951. .... J 170 248 69 
WER ou. 298 296 101 
$9064 hndwecs 344 358 96 
TEs dccementind 425 439 97 
BPGRs cpscaian 47 472 101 


1 Actuarial Studies 16, 29, 31, 37, 43, 47 of Social Security 
Administration and letter from Robert J. Myers. 

2 Life Insurance Fact Book, 1959. 

If the insurance equivalent of survivor 
benefits under the two Government programs 
of railroad retirement and civil service are 
included, the total under Government pro- 
grams is about $500 billion for 1958. 

We see a neck and neck race since 1953, 
but how long can this be expected to con- 
tinue? The average amount of OASI in- 
surance equivalent for men progressed as 
follows: 


eriiiheiiiirn siindiiemuiimatoncminglnew tinndrarts $2, 300 
TET inate egiapesimeth ih cnalinianineticnhit atten mtn se annem 2, 300 
Se atitpenapeneind on annigintiemenatien tpn insetes gente tien tee 3, '700 
io niles ti toiningtiamsnietlenmape witcinidndinns 6, 200 
aie clangirth conten tense Rineientin-o nocnibeens 6, 900 
ete terctin ne aningetiitcdng epi appre - 8,000 


This is the kind of race where the added 
strength and speed of one opponent can cut 
down the strength and speed of the other 
opponent—they are not free and inde- 
pendent competitcrs. Is this an area for 
research for the market specialists of life 
insurance companies? 

Are there seeds of future trouble for the 
life insurance business in this' competition 
between the tax-favored compulsory gov- 
ernmental survivors’ benefits program and 
the now more heavily taxed life insurance 
industry? The following statement of 10 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
is noteworthy: 

Individual economic security is now being 
provided the public by life insurance com- 
panies, other thrift institutions, and through 
the social security system. It is sound 
public policy to encourage everyone to pro- 
vide for his Own security on a voluntary 
basis and our tax laws should encourage, not 
deter, such. efforts. This bill, however, 
makes voluntary for one’s own 
economic security relatively less attractive 
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since it increases the tax on life: insurance 
while investment earnings under the social 
are free from either Federal 
This increases the advantage 
social security system over voluntary 
individual protection offered by life in- 
companies, particularly if the latter 
must absorb taxes of the magnitude pro- 
vided in the bill. Public awareness of this 
differential in cost will most certainly lead 
to increased demand for larger social security 
benefits and less incentive to build security 
on a voluntary basis. 


H 
FF 





Poland’s Millenium: Polish American 
Congress, Western Massachusetts 
Branch, Commemorates Acceptance of 
Christianity by Poland in 966 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND: Mr. Speaker, the first 
mention of Poland in recorded history 
appeared in the year 963. When Poland 
accepted Christianity in 966, the nation 
alined itself with European civilization. 
The one-thousandth anniversary of 
these events will be celebrated within 
Poland in the period from 1960 to 1966. 

Mr. Speaker, under the sponsorship of 
the great Polish American Congress, 
these events will be commemorated over 
the next few years by fitting ceremonies 
throughout the United States. ‘The first 
of these events took place on May 20 and 
May 29 in Springfield, Mass. An out- 
standing program under the direction of 
the Western Massachusetts Branch, Pol- 
ish American Congress was unfolded to 
the thousands of Polish Americans who 
live in this area and to the general public. 

These ceremonies were the result of 
many months of preparation, planning 
and hard work. The spirit with which 
the Polish organizations—churches, 
clubs, fraternities—entered into this 
gigantic undertaking was reflected in the 
tremendous success that was theirs. The 
Polish people’s fervor for Christianity, 
undying love for freedom and liberty, 
tremendous contributions to mankind— 
all were remarkably presented in tableau, 
parade, and speech. 

Starting on May 22 with a tableau 
depicting “A Thousand Years of Polish 
History and Culture,” the ceremonies 
were climaxed on May 29 by one of the 
largest parades in the history of Spring- 
field, by an inspiring ““Te Deum” religious 
exercise in St. Michael’s Cathedral, and 
an evening banquet. 

The Massachusetts Legislature recog- 
nized the grand observance by enacting 
a resolution congratulating the Western 
Massachusetts Polish American  Con- 
gress, Inc., for initiating the celebration. 
I include with my remarks at this point a 
copy of this resolution and the names of 
its sponsors: 

(By Mr. Chmura of Holyoke, petition of 
Stephen T. Chmura, Joseph Garczynski, Jr., 
Stanley J. Zarod, Walter T. EKostanski and 
Thomas C. Wojtkowski for adoption of reso- 
lutions by the General Court congratulating 
the Polish American Congress, Inc., for ini- 
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tiating the celebration and observance of the 
millenium of Christianity and statehood of 
Poland.) 

Hovse RESOLUTION 3147 


Resolution congratulating the Western 
Massachusetts Branch of the Polish 
American Congress, Inc., for initiating the 
celebration and observance of the millen- 
nium of the acceptance of Christianity 
by Poland, and the statehood of Poland 


Whereas the Western Massachusetts 
Branch of the Polish American Congress, 
Inc., has voted to observe and to fittingly 
celebrate the millennium of Poland during 
May 1960, in the city of Springfield; and 

Whereas the celebration of the millennium 
of Poland marks the 1,000th anniversary of 
the acceptance of Christianity by 
Poland, and its alinement with European 
civilization; and 

Whereas: the cultural and historical con- 
tribution of Poland to our Western civiliza- 
tion, as well as the undying strength and 
moral determination of the Polish people to 
resist their oppressors, is firmly rooted and 
directly attributable to their great and abid- 
ing faith in Christianity; and 

Whereas despite the many conquests, the 
tyrants, and now, the Communist yoke, 
which Poland has had to bear over these 
1,000 years, her great religious conviction, 
and unquenchable spirit have helped 
her to give to the world such great people 
as General Kosciuszko, Count Casimir 
Pulaski, Nicolaus Copernicus, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, Joseph Conrad, Frederic Chopin, Ig- 
mace Paderewski, Madame Marie Sklodowska 
Curie and Maria Konopicka; and 

Whereas during the observance of the mil- 
lennium, great anniversaries dear to the 
heart of every Pole will be observed, includ- 
ing the 150th anniversary of Frederic 
Chopin’s birth; the 650th anniversary of the 
Battle of Grunwald, when Polish-Lithuanian 
forces checked the invasion of Central and 
Eastern Europe by the German Teutonic 
order; the 600th anniversary of Cracow Uni- 
versity; and the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Ignace Paderewski, and all these 
anniversaries will be honored by every Pole 
for their great cultural and political import- 
ance in Poland’s history; and 

Whereas Poland was the first country in 
Europe to adopt a constitution establishing 
a democratic form of government guarantee- 
ing human rights, and civil liberties, to all, 
while at the very moment this historic docu- 
ment was being written, Poland was under 
the occupation of a foreign enemy; and 

Whereas the parallel between the Polish 
Constitution, and our National and State 
Constitutions, is very close and the under- 
lying political philosophies expressed therein 
revere and cherish the same principles which 
we here hold so dearly; and 

Whereas Poland stands today a shining 
light as it has been over the past thousand 
years in the midst of our enemies, who are 
her enemies, even though under the domi- 
nation of a godless despot, as a symbol of 
democracy and true Christian morality: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the gen- 
eral court of Massachusetts, that in the next 
millennium Poland will experience a re- 
birth; and be it further 

Resolved, That the general court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts hereby 
congratulates the Western Massachusetts 
Branch of the Polish American Congress, 
Inc., for initiating the celebration and ob- 
servance of the millennium of the acceptance 
of Christianity by Poland and the state- 
hood of Poland; and be it further 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be sent forthwith by the secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth to the Western 
Massachusetts Branch of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, Inc. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a well de- 
tailed news story from the Springfield 
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Union of May 30 relating the Poland’s 
Millenium events. 
OnE Hunprep. THOUSAND WATCH POLISH 
PARADE 


One thousand years of Polish history were 
reviewed by an estimated 100,000 persons 
Sunday afternoon as one of the largest 
parades in Springfield’s history traversed 
Main and State Streets. The event marked 
the millenium of Poland’s Christianity and 
statehood. 

Not only did Senator Leveretr SALToN- 
STALL, Gov. Foster Furcolo, and all the may- 
ors and sclectmen of western Massachusetts 
take part, but Pope John XXIII in a personal 
telegram extended his apostolic benediction 


to all who took part in preparation of the. 


parade, those who took part in the parade, 
including the viewers, those who attended 
the religious ceremony at St. Michael’s Ca- 
thedral, and even those who attended the 
banquet Sunday night. 


BISHOP GIVES TE DEUM ADDRESS 


The apostolic benediction carries with it a 
plenary indulgence provided the usual con- 
ditions of confession and Holy Communion 
and short prayers for the Pope’s intentions 
are met. 

In a stirring talk at the conclusion of the 
parade in St. Michael's Cathedral Most Rev. 
Christopher J. Weldon, bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Springfield, who read the 
Pope’s personal message, said: “It is good for 
us who are linked with our Polish brothers by 
faith to be here on this occasion when we 
review 1,000 years of Polish bravery and 
adherence to the will of God. 

“Although the leaders of the world stum- 
bled and fell 10 days ago at the summit con- 
ference, that does not mean that the peoples 
of the nations of the world have to stumble 
and fall with them. On more than one occa- 
sion the Polish people have overcome adver- 
sity. Yes they have risen to victory when all 
seemed lost simply because they followed the 
will of God. 

“The Polish people have shown the whole 
world how to live according to the will of 
God and when they were called upon to shed 
their blood in orde? to follow that will, they 
understood their blood was mingling with 
the blood of the Son of God. 

“We in this country can follow the example 
of the Polish people by living according to 
our faith and by bravely carrying our daily 
cross according to the will of God. Only 
when we do this can we be called worthy 
soldiers of God. 


POLAND SETS U.S. EXAMPLE 


“Poland has adhered to the faith for 1,000 
years and, although we are a young Nation, 
we can imitate the magnificent example of 
her people by being brave and accepting the 
challenge of daily life.” 

The bishop’s talk occurred during the Te 
Deum service at the end of the parade. 
Before the bishop spoke, Very Rev. Joseph J. 
Sielski, MIC, provincial superior of St. 
Stanislaus Kostka, Province of the Marian 
Fathers of Stockbridge, spoke in Polish. 

The highlight of the service was reached 
when the choirs, clergy, and congregation 
sang the “Te Deum’’—the triumphant song 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament closed the service. 


CHICOPEE MAYOR LEADS 


The parade started promptly at 1-p.m. as 
Mayor lLysek, parade marshal, walked 
southerly in Main Street from Church Street 
in the North End. The last unit of the 
parade passed the reviewing stand in front 
of city hall at 4:20, 

Mayor Lysek was escorted by the marching 
unit of the Springfield Police Department; 
Mayor Thomas O'Connor, of Springfield; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John Wieloch; Bishop Weldon; 
Bronislaus Wegiel, chairman; Victor Szalan- 
kiewicz, president of the Polish-American 
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Congress; Senator Saltonstall; U.S. Repre- 
sentatives Edward P. Boland, of Springfield, 
and Bilvio O. Conte, of Pittsfield; the PAC 
Executive Committee; the parade commit- 
tee. ‘ 

Col. John Stefanik, commander of the 
fighter-interceptor squadron at Barnes Air- 
port, was marshal for the military units in 
the first division, which included the color 
guard, the U.S. Air Force Band from West- 
over Air Force Base, the 567th Air National 
Guard Band, the Air Force National Guard 
of western Massachusetts, District 8 of the 
Polish-American Veterans, led by Comdr. Ig- 
natius Jaszek; the Polish Drum Corps, of 
Chicopee, making its first appearance; vari- 
ous auxiliary corps, and the Poiish Exile 
Association, which received applause as it 
passed the line of march. 


SECOND DIVISION UNITS 


The second division included units from 
Chicopee, Chicopee Falls, Willimansett; and 
Adams. It was headed by the Chicopee 
Police Department marching unit with 
Deputy Chief William C. McQueen in charge, 
followed by the Chicopee High School Band, 
city officials, the fire department unit with 
Fire Chief Edward Borowiec and Chaplain 
Edmund B. Walsh in the lead, the Hampden 
County VFW Auxiliary, Members of St. 
Stanislaus parish with the pastor, Rev. Si- 
meon Kaczmarek, in the lead, followed by 
Boy and Girl Scout troops, the Sodality of 
Our Lady, and the float depicting John So- 
bieski conquering the Turks at Vienna, 
which was sponsored by the St. Joseph, St. 
Michael, and St. Stanislaus Societies. 

The Polish Falcon Drum Corps drew rounds 
of applause and was followed by Polish- 
American Veterans, Balut Post, with Stanley 
Zaleski in command. Next in line were 
the St. Stanislaus Choir, the Rosary Society, 
St. Ann’s PRCU Lodge 1275, Queen of Poland 
Lodge No. 433, and St. Lawrence Society, No. 
1311, all of whom sponsored the Frederick 
Chopin float. 

The City of the Immaculate float was 
sponsored by the Holy Name Society and was 
followed by the St. George Greek Orthodox 
Church Band. 


MIRACLE ON VISTULA 


The next float—the Miracle on the Vis- 
tula—was sponsored by the Polish Home As- 
sociation, of Chicopee Falls. Polish National 
Alliance Lodge No. 711, Polish Women’s Al- 
liance of American Group No. 295, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance Group 2934, Polish Men’s 
Citizens Club, and the Committee of Educa- 
tion, 

Joseph Dancewicz, commissioner, led the 
Polish National Band of Worcester, members 
of PNA, and the float depicting Queen Jad- 
wiga, sponsored by Council 62, PNA. 

Edmund W. Trybulski of his committee 
led the Willimansett group, followed by the 
fioat depecting the coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin as queen of Poland, sponsored by the 
combined societies of St. Anthony Church, 

The Springfield Quarter Midget Racing As- 
sociation had two floats, one with young 
drivers waving winner’s checkered flags and 
the other showing various midget racing 
cars. 

Walter Zepka directed the Polish National 
Alliance Drum Corps from Adams and was 
followed by Girl and Boy Scout Troops, of- 
ficials of various Polish societies of that town 
with a float depicting former President 
Woodrow Wilson and the Polish President 
Paderewski drawing up the constitution of 
Poland following World War I. 


THIRD DIVISION 


State Representative Stephen Chmura was 
marshal of the third division which in- 
cluded units from Holyoke, Agawam, South 
Hadley and South Deerfield. John V. 
Ozelusniak led the Holyoke group followed 
by Rev. Leonard Pakulski, OFM, Cony. pastor 
of Mater Dolorosa Church, State Senator 
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Maurice Donahue, Mayor Samuel Resnic, 
and Asst. Atty. Gen, Joseph Zajac who were 
followed by a float reviving the memories of 
authors Miczkiewicz, Sinkiewicz and Kono- 
picka. The Polish Falcon Drum Corps of 
Meriden, Conn., brought up the rear of this 
group. 

The Agawam High School Band led the 
members of .the newly organized Polish 
American Club of that town, ; 

South Hadley had two eye-catching units: 
the fire department group which sang 
“Sound Off” as it passed the reviewing stand 
and the float honoring Gen. Tadeusz Kos- 
ciuszko, founder of West Point and “father 
of American artillery.” This fioat was 
sponsored by the Polish American Citizens 
Club.. The Holyoke Rosary High School 
band led the Veterans of Foregin Wars, 
Knights of Columbus, the fire department 
and the auxiliary police.” . 


SOUTH DEERFIELD 


The South Deerfield unit led off with its 
float of “Light of the World” with the high 
school band following and heading the var- 
ious Polish groups of that town. 

The Springfield Marksmen won rounds of 
applause as they led Governor Purcolo and 
members of his executive council, Judge 
Stanley Wisniewski, Judge Harry Dziekan- 
owski, Colonel Stefanik, Cornelius W. Phil- 
lips, Jr., Governor’s aide, Judge Edward 
Dobiecki, Dr. Anthony Wojciecchowski, Stan- 
islaus Suchecki, Adam Stefanski, Lucy 
Wisniowski, Waiter Stachowicz and Helen 
Dancewicz. 

Mrs. Kay Furcolo, the Goveror’s wife, rode 
in an open.car. 

State Senator Stanley Zarod was miagsha 
of the fourth division».which included In- 
dian Orchard, Housatonic, Webster, and 
Ware. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Wieloch led the 
Indian Orchard group which consisted of 
60 committee members, the Liberty Drum 
Corps of Westfield, and a float entitled “The 
Mountaineers,” sponsored by 22 societies of 
Immaculate Conception Church. 


HOUSATONIC DELEGATES 


Rev. John P. Skowronski of All Saints 
Church, Housatonic, led the delegation from 
that town, which included the Great Bar- 
rington Precision Drill Team and altar boys 
carrying a large cross made of red carnations. 
The Pulaski Band led the marching unit 
from Webster, 

The Ware delegation was led by Casimir S. 
Skibinski and included several boys in 
Polish costumes carrying the red and white 
flag of Poland, the Gilbertville Community 
Band, a float depicting the Katyn Forest 
massacre of 10,000 Polish Army officers dur- 
ing World War II, which was sponsored by 
the combined Polish societies of that town. 

The fifth division included Easthampton, 
Greenfield, Turners Falls, Pittsfield, and 
Westfield. The marshal was Stanley Paco- 
cha. The Easthampton group was led by 
Police Chief Frank Skrzyniarz and Rev. 
Stanislaus Zdebel and Rev. John Chwalek. 
The high school band provided the marching 
music and a float depicted Gen. George 
Washington and Col. Casimir Pulaski con- 
ferring during the Revolutionary War. 


GREENFIELD GROUP 


Frank Skowron and Edward Molongoski 
led the Greenfield and Turners Falls group 
with music by the Turners Falls High School 
Band. Rev. Joseph P. Szczepaniak of Turners 
Palls and Rev. John Kiekotka of Greenfield 
led the church societies and the Polish- 
American groups. 

Lt. Col. Richard H. Mezejewski was mar- 
shal of the Pittsfield group and was ac- 
companied by Lt. Comdr. Matthew Wojcicki, 
WoO Alfred Drenzek, Mayor Raymond E. 
Haughey and other city officials, the Inter- 
statesmen Drum Corps of Troy, N.Y., and 
several marching units, 
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Rev. John Blazewicz, MS, of Holy Trinity 
Church, Westfield, led the group from that 
city which included a colorful Polish dancing 
group, the St. Mary’s High School Band, 
and a float showing a Polish homestead in 
the “old country.” 

CATHEDRAL BAND ESCORT 

‘The sixth division included Springfield and 
Southbridge with Joseph Czaja as marshal. 
The Cathedral High School Band provided 
the music for the marchers which included 
John Boduch, unit marshal, parade commit- 
tee members, Aldermanic President Arthur J. 
McKenna, Councilmanic President Michael 
Iopenzo and several members of the com- 
mon council, Our Lady of the Rosary 
Church banner, heading the St. Stanislaus 
Society group, the St. Joseph Brotherly So- 
ciety, a float depicting the baptism of King 
Mieszko I, who introduced Christianity into 
Poland in 960, the Millers Falls Bugle and 
Drum Corps and a float entitled “Polonia 
Semper Fidelis” (Poland Ever Faithful). 

. The Southbridge unit was led by Rev. 
Martin J. Hanyz, Rev. John Kochanowski, 
Adam J. Guzewicz, and Stanley Dudek. The 
Italian Drum Corps of Worcester provided 
the music for the marching units. 


NORTHAMPTON UNIT 

The Northhampton and Hadley division’s 
marshal was Walter Drozdal. The North- 
ampton unit was led by Stanley Steliga 
and consisted mostly of church societies with 
music provided by the high school band. A 
float depicted Nicholas Kopernik, father of 
modern astronomy, and Mme. Curie. 

The Hadley group presented a float of Our 
Lady of Czestochowa with its “Black Madon- 
na” caused by a fire that destroyed every- 
thing but the painting, reputed to have been 
painted by St. Luke the Apostle. 

The seventh division was led by Henry 
Kugler and included Hatfield and Ludlow. 
The Hatfield Drum Corps furnished the mu- 
sic and a float representing a cemetery 
of white crosses, was entitled “The Polish 
Army, 1939 to 1945.” 

The Ludlow High School Band led the 
unit from that town which included a float 
bearing the legend “Poland Enslaved.” 


Mr. Speaker, the principal speaker at 
the banquet was Zbigniew Stypulkowski, 
56-year-old attorney and one of the 
leading officials of Free Poland in Exile. 
At present he is vice chairman of the 
executive committee of the Polish Coun- 
cil of National Unity, residing in London. 
A former member of the Polish Parlia- 
ment from 1930 to 1935, he was a mem- 
ber of the Polish underground govern- 
ment during World War II and head of 
the Polish national armed forces. In 
1945 he was one of the 16 Polish under- 
ground leaders invited by Soviet Marshal 
Zukhov for negotiations. He was later 
arrested in Moscow and tried by the 
supreme court of the USSR. After 
emerging from behind the Iron Curtain, 
Mr. Stypulkowski wrote “Invitation to 
Moscow” which was published in nine 
languages, and he has devoted all of his 
time to cooperating with all Poles in the 
West for the return of freedom and in- 
dependence to Poland. He is temporarily 
living in Washington, D.C., as the repre- 
sentative of Free Poland in the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks at this point the inspiring speech 
delivered by Mr. Stypulkowski and the 
banquet program. It is significant to 
read these words in the message of the 
program: “Let us all work together to 
make this ‘Millennium of Poland’ a credit 
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to our heritage.” I wish to commend 
the western Massachusetts branch, 
Polish American Congress, for it cer- 
tainly achieved that goal. 

Your Excellencies, Reverend Fathers, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, na- 
tions differ from people, and particularly 
from women, in at least this, that the older 
they are, the more eager are they to admit 
their age. A nation may indeed do so more 
candidly, for an admission of long existence 
is by no means a sign of—or I should say, 
perhaps is indeed a veritable denial of ap- 
proaching death. 

Conscious of its destiny among this world’s 
family of nations, Poland has completed and 
lived through a 1,000 years of history. In 
doing so, it had survived many violent storms 
of history which repeatedly ravaged its 
civilizational attainments, its population 
and its land assets—developed so laboriously 
and defended so nobly. This nation will live 
on, for many generations have given it the 
conviction that while even great nations may 
suffer disasters, only ignoble ones perish. 

The Poles are still a young nation. What 
better proof of their youth than the fact 
that within the space of 15 years, they were 
able to regain their wartime population 
losses. Let us remember that during World 
War II, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
murdered every sixth Polish citizen, being 
in all over 6 million people. Today, within 
the present boundaries of Poland, there are 
30. million ethnicaly pure Poles of whom 
one-half are below 28 years of age. Beyond 
Poland’s boundaries are more than 9 million 
Poles who, in many cases, have become loyal 
citizens of other countries, such as the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, France, 
and so on, but as is most natural, have still 
retained sentimental ties with the Polish na- 
tion. Of these 9 million, there are 2 million 
either living in the eastern lands of Poland 
incorporated by force into the Soviet Union 
or in Soviet prisons and forced labor camps. 
These still maintain their faithfulness to the 
Polish nation and are anxiously awaiting the 
day of reunion. 

The Polish nation is characterized by 

vitality and enthusiasm—universal attributes 
of youth. In 1920, barely regaining an in- 
dependent existence after 150 years of sub- 
jection, it undertook the unequal fight 
against Soviet aggression and, at Warsaw, 
achieved a victory which determined not 
only the fate of its independence but also 
protected Europe against the threat of gen- 
eral Communist revolt. In 1939 it rejected 
Hitler’s ultimatum and stood first among na- 
tions to defy the might of Nazi Germany. 
Under enemy occupation it organized its 
own underground state, with its own army, 
administration, judiciary and even with its 
own underground educational system and 
welfare services. The Polish nation then 
rose to the heights of heroism in the War- 
saw uprising of 1944, exposing its beloved 
capital to destruction and 300,000 of its in- 
habitants to annihilation—thus, by its sacri- 
fices of blood and city, certifying its right to 
freedom and independence before enemies 
and allies alike. These acts of the Polish 
nation, during the occupation and the War- 
saw uprising are unparallel in the history of 
our times. For 15 years now, the Polish na- 
tion has stood firm in its ceaseless struggle 
against Soviet occupation in spite of com- 
plete isolation from the West. The extent of 
this struggle and its meaning for the West 
became more evident in 1956 and are still 
visible for every careful observer of events 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
. A nation capable in one generation of such 
efforts in defense of its existence has no in- 
tention of terminating its history and cer- 
tainly will not descend into any grave—un- 
less it is accompanied by the whole of our 
Western civilization if such civilization 
should ever prove to be indeed decadent. 
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Since Poland had appeared in full state- 
hood on the European scene a thousand 
years ago, we must admit that it is quite 
mature in years. Maturity of age means an 
accumulation of a long series of experiences. 


. These experiences permit the evaluation of 


one’s errors and shortcomings as well as 
one’s virtues and strength. These experi- 
ences give a nation a deeper understanding of 
the duties which Divine Providence has or- 
dained it to fulfill. 

I will not speak of the errors and failings 
of our Nation during the course of its his- 
tory. It is not because I fear the time re- 
quired to do so will result in pleas of mercy 
from my audience, but rather because the 
world in general knows our errors and short- 


“comings better than it does our history. 


The explanation for this is quite simple: 
The combined might of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia forced the world to recognize 
the partition of Poland amongst these three 
and ruined all hopes for the success of sev- 
eral future insurrections. In our time, the 
might of Soviet Russia forced upon the 
Western Powers consent—let us hope, tem- 
porary in nature—to a new partition of 
Poland after World War II. Those who 
perpetrated this assault upon the natural 
right of a nation to be free and independent 
were obliged to seek justifications for such 
a dishonorable deed, Those in turn who 
sanctioned it were obliged to accept such 
justifications at face value, in order to saive 
their own consciences. As a consequence, 
in the world’s historiography there were to 
be found, alongside just criticism, a great 
number of invented charges against our Na- 
tion, and suppressions and distortions of its 
historical role. During World War II, in 
the Polish Government in Exile, there was 
a special department dealing with correct- 
ing such falsifications in. the encyclopedias 
of the world. It successfully accomplished 
its mission in a hundred-odd serious in- 
stances. 

I will also not speak in this company of 
the virtues of our Nation. I know I am 
sincere friends of the Poies and I know 
that they, to keep up our spirits, are ready 
to evaluate us higher @han we ourselves 
would. 

I would like, however, upon the back- 
ground of a thousand years of Polish history, 
the basic date of which is 966 A.D., to de- 
lineate briefly the ordained role of this 
nation in Europe. 

In 966 A.D. Poland accepted Christianity 
from Rome. This fact determined ever 
after Poland’s allegiance to Western civil- 
ization. This made possible the establish- 
ment of a barrier to further German pres- 
sures for expansion to the east at the cost 
of Slavonic lands. This German expansion 
was carried on under the pretext of con- 
version to Christianity. History has dubbed 
it “baptism by sword.” On the other hand, 
Poland also acquired the role of the eastern 
bulwark of Christianity for many centuries 
thereafter—for Poland had quickly to deal 
with the problem of the pagan nations of 
the north and also stood face to face against 
the Tartar hordes which for 300 years had 
kept neighboring Ruthenia in subjugation. 

The thousand-year history of Poland is 
marked with ceaseless struggles for the pres- 
ervation of its independence and its civiliza- 
tion. Within the spheres of Europe proper, 
it was not until the Battle of Griinwald in 
1410 against the Teutonic Knights of the 
Cross that Poland acquired the means for 
peaceful cooperation with Germany for sev- 
eral centuries on a basis of equal dealing 
with equal. On the eastern and southeast- 
ern frontiers, Poland's fate depended upon 
constant preparedness to repel the invasions 
of Tartars, Mongols, Turks, and their vassal 
nations. From the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury at Lignica in Silesia, when the con- 
quering march on Europe of the Tartars 
under the grandson of Gengis Khan was 
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stopped, to the end of the 17th century, 
marked by the victory of John III of Poland 
against the Turkish might at Vienna, the 
future of Europe—-and also of the world 
at that time—depended upon whether Po- 
land would not fail in accomplishing its 
mission. ~ 

The 18th century witnessed the weakening 
of Poland. Pillaged and decimated for cen- 
turies, the nation finally succumbed under 
the predatory might of its neighbors, Prus- 
sia, Austria ,and Tsarist Moscow. Even this, 
however, did not occur without Polish re- 
sistance. Spiritually rejuvenated by the 
noble sentiments of the constitution of May 
’ 3, 1791, the nation attempted to regain its 
freedom, unity, and independence, first, 
under the leadership of Kosciuszko and later 
under the battle standards of Napoleon. 
When the Congress of Vienna in 1815 sealed 
‘Poland’s fate, the desperate nation, in al- 
most every generation thereafter, raised it- 
self in gallant but unsuccessful bloody in- 
surrections. : 

After World War I, Poland purchased its 
independence with new sacrifices—in three 
Silesian uprisings, in. the War of Eastern 
Galicia, and finally in the Polish-Soviet War 
in the years 1918-20. The last chapter of 
Polish history in the Second World War 
and thereafter is sufficiently well enough 
known to us. 

This thousand-year course of my nation’s 
life decisively shaped its personality and 
placed a peculiarly Polish stamp upon its 
Western civilization. Its dominant charac- 
teristic is to be found in the wellsprings of 
Polish patriotism. It consists of absolute 
love, selflessness, and in times of crises lead- 
ing to unlimited sacrifice. This patriotic 
love is not tied to consideration of personal 
interest, it is not dependent upon preserving 
& way of life, it is free of any illusions of 
superiority or racism, and it has never led 
to the plunder of other nations. The rela- 
tionship of a Pole to Poland, which becomes 
a concept symbolizing for him the very es- 
sence of freedom, is somewhat mystical in 
nature. It is a relationship very similar to 
that which one feels toward something or 
someone very dearly beloved—peace of soul 
depends upon its preservation, and when 
lost, the soul knows no rest. 

The histories of other Western nations 
did not shape themselves as did that of Po- 
land. They also were marked with great 
struggles and efforts, they also had their 
periods of greatness and downfall, but until 
now they did not know what it means to 
lose their own state nor what it means to 
lose one’s freedom by foreign invasion. of 
uncommon duration, nor what it means for 
several generations to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of preserving national life 
while enslaved. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be most useful, I 
believe, if, in our circle of friends of the 
Polish nation, we could perhaps discuss other 
aspects of Polish history: How in this nation 
early developed a sense of personal freedom 
and a system of democratic government; 
what role of assimilation Poland played in 
Central and Eastern Europe; how highly de- 
veloped were its principles of religious and 
national tolerance; what role Poland played 
and still does between Germany and Russia— 
this would indeed help in understanding 
Europe as.a whole within the present inter- 
national context; and, finally, what Poland 
had gained from and what it had contributed 
to our common civilization. However, time 
will not permit it now. 

If I have permitted myself to draw the 
attention of you, kind ladies and gentlemen, 
to the role of Poland as the ancient Eastern 
bulwark of Western civilization, and to some 
aspects of Polish patriotism it is because 
of my deep conviction that Poland nust 
regain her freedom and independence not 
only for the sake of her sons, not only for 
the sake of historical justice, but also to 
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enable her to accomplish effectively her tra- 
ditional and ordained mission. 

In order to stem a conquest of the West by 
Communist Russia, or perhaps in the not 
too distant future by China, such a nation 
as Poland is indispensable. for the common 
defense of Western civilization. ‘The patriot- 
ic idealism of the Poles would serve well in 
the defense of the West against the fanati- 
cism of the East. 

I pose now one question for your consid- 
eration: Can Western civilization afford to 
gamble away in our times an investment 
which took a thousand years in Poland to 
accumulate? 


MILLENNIUM OF POLAND BANQUET—PROGRAM 


Chairman, Mrs. Joseph Czaja. 

Master of ceremonies, Mr. Chester T. Ski- 
binski. 

“Star Spangled Banner,” “Jeszeze Polska 
Nie Zginela,” Mrs. Edward Sowa, Mr. Joseph 
Lezon, accompanist. 

Invocation, Msgr. John Wieloch. 

Dinner. 

Community singing, 
Poland. 

Greetings from the city, Mayor Thomas J. 
O'Connor, Jr. 

Greetings from the State, 
Furcolo. 

Introduction of guests, Hon. Edward P. 
Boland, Member of Congress, State Senator 
Stanley J. Zarod, State Representative 
Stephen T. Chmura. 

Greetings, Mayor Edward Lysek. 

St. Cecelia’s choir, “Czesc Polsce, Czesc 
Regina Coeli,” Our Lady of the Rosary 
Parish, Mrs. Frank Kuczarski, director. 

Soloist, Mrs. Joseph Topor, Jr., “Nocturne” 


beloved songs of 


Gov. Foster 


(Chopin). 
Address, Most Rev. Bishop Christopher 
J. Weldon- . 
Mazur Dance, Polish Women’s Alliance 
Group 422. 


Address, Atty. Zbigniew Stypulkowskt. 

Piano solo, “Etude No. 12 in C Minor,” 
“Grande Valse-op-42 in A-Flat,” Richard 
Kozera. 

Guest speaker, U.S. Senator Leveretr Sat- 
TONSTALL. 

Closing remarks, Mr. Victor Szalankie- 
wicz, president of Polish American Con- 
gress. 

Benediction, Most Rev. Bishop Christopher 
J. Weldon, 

Boze Cos Polske. 

Reception committee, Mrs. Chester Mar- 
lowe, Mrs. Frank Kuczarski, Mrs. John 
Placzek, Mr. Victor Szalankiewicz. 





Mayor Wagner, of New York, Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, of New York City, is 
a great American and a great Democrat. 
He is the illustrious son of an illustrious 





father, the late Senator Robert F. Wag- 


ner, of New York, who made a great 
name for himself as the sponsor and 
father of many of our labor laws asso- 
ciated with the reforms enacted during 
the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

As mayor of the largest city in the 
world, Robert F. Wagner has given New 
York a very fine and capable adminis- 








tration under trying circumstances. 
New York has every reason to be proud 
of him. The interests of the people are 
also his interests, and the people of New 
York City appreciate it. 
At the convention of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New grie on 
held over the past weekend, it was my 
privilege to share the platform with 
Mayor Wagner as main speakers. On 
that occasion, Mayor Wagner delivered 
a fine address in which he discussed the 
current political situation in the country. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert his address in the Recorp: 
REMARKS BY Mayor WAGNER TO AFFILIATED 
Younc Democrats, Hore PiIccapitzy, 
New Yor Crry, Frmay, June 17, 1960 


It is a pleasure to be here tonight-amidst 
so many of my friends in the affiliated 
Young Democrats. I have had a busy week, 
a@ very busy week at city hall, and I know 
you will forgive me tonight if my speech is 
not too long. Nobody likes long speeches, 
including myself. I might add that nobody 


might be called an educated guess, and de- 
cided I would talk about politics. 

Right now, we are on the eve of a presi- 
dential election year—that amazing tourna- 
ment out of which emerges every 4 years, 
the man who will be charged with running 
our Nation, preserving our .place in the 
world, as well as influencing the course of our 
domestic economy. And, of- course, when 
we elect a President, we are selecting the 
political party which governs—which will 
accept the credit, or assume the blame, for 
the’ national program in the 4 years next 
ahead. 

To me, and I believe to any thinking man 
in the field of government, in national poli- 
tics the party is more important than the 
personality. I know in advance that I can 
support, without qualms, the possible nomi- 
nee of a Democratic convention, while I 
know also in advance that the Republicans 
will never nominate anyone of my way el 
thinking. This may sound like 
ship. If it is, it is justified by @ simple 
look backward into our political history, in 
which our present lineup of political parties 
dates-back to the Civil War. 

It is not exactly a secret that for decades 
after that conflict, there was a whole genera- 
tion of our citizens who voted the way they 
shot—the North and the West for the Re-. 
publicans—and the South for the Democrats. 
It was an emotional allegiance, of which the 
Republicans were the political beneficiaries 
for years and years and years. The North 
and the West controlled the Nation, and the 
Republicans stayed in power. 

And what happened is what you would ex- 
pect to happen to a party that is able to 
stay in power without doing anything to. 
earn its position of power. It got fat in the 
pocketbook and it got fat in the head. Its 
leaders wanted no new leaders to arise to 
challenge them; its leaders wanted no new 
ideas to challenge the validity of the status 
quo. 

This was true of the Republican leadership 
at the time of the populist movement. This 
was true of the Republican leadership in the 
time of Theodore Roosevelt, the last man in 
the Republican Party to present new ideas. 
They got rid of him as soon as they couid, 
even if they had to rig a national convention 
and lose the next national election, in order 
to do it. This was true of the Republican 
leadership in the twenties, in the time of 
La Follette and other Republican progres- 
sives. 

I need not review every decade. Pick it 
at will, right up today, and you will not find 
plo fons acronym oy ing, Fe agotlmay + 
tem of government, just one big new idea 





































































































You can look at the farmer in the West, the 
small businessman in the East, and find 
equal victims of Republican neglect. 

You can sean the record books, the statute 
books, every book in the public library, and 
not find anything that represents progress 
in the field of labor for which the Repub- 
licen Party can rightfully claim responsibil- 
ity. 


I say to you this is a sterile record, whether: 


presented in the Northeast, or the Midwest. 
Tt is a record of a party which has accepted 

‘only when forced down its throat. 
It has never led the way. 

And this is the party which asks the right 
to assume national leadership as we enter 
the new decade, the exciting and important, 
possibiy even fateful years which lie just 
ahead. I say to you that there is nothing 
in the Republican record today to indicate 
ability to develop new concepts to meet new 
problems, any more than there was in the 
days of Grant, or McKinley, or William 
Howard Taft, or Calvin Coolidge or Herbert 
Hoover. 

The very names conjure up valiant de- 
fenders of the status quo, whatever it hap- 
pened to be at the moment, and this we can- 
not afford today, in a world that. changes, 
and will continue to change, whether we 
like it or not, and at a pace that is ever more 
rapid. : 

Let us look, right now, at some of the 
Republican remedies for our domestic prob- 
lems. The present administration came into 
office pledged to a balanced budget. It was 
going to accomplish that, it said, by ending 
the waste of the Democratic administrations 
which had preceded it. There could not 
have been much waste, for there has been 
no balance. 

Instead, the present administration, with- 
out taking a single constructive step of its 
own in the field of our domestic economy, has 
run up the most unprecedented series of 
deficits in the peacetime history of our Na- 
tion. As the President himself has pointed 
out, it now costs more money to make in- 
terest and installment payments on our pub- 
lic debt than it used to cost to run the whole 
Government. 

And as a remedy for inflation, for the 
rising cost of what we buy, and the lessened 
value of what we have saved, the adminis- 
tration turned to that remedy hallowed only 
by its age, “tight money.” 

I say very seriously that in offering tight 
money as a palliative today to the menace 
of inflation, the Republican Party thinking 
is so obsolete as to approach the asinine. 
Today, it does not even achieve its goal of 
cutting the price level. The manufacturer 
just passes the increased cost of his prod- 
uct, including the increased price of bor- 
rowed capital, right on to the consumer, 
and prices go up, not down. The answer 
lies, of course, in an economy of full pro- 
duction, to which the National Government 
is pledged by the Full Employment Act of 
1946, but since this might involve some 
positive action, in new fields, it does not, 
and cannot, enter the thinking of the Re- 
publican Party. 

And, as the-Republican Party first aban- 
doned the farmer, and then abandoned la- 
bor, these groups have switched to the 
Democratic Party, and were responsible: for 
its uninterrupted series of national successes 
during the 1930’s and the 1940’s. ‘The Dem- 
ocratic Party. thanks to this coalition, is the 
majority party today, in consistent control 
of the Co: , and out of the Presidency 


only because of the personality of a national 
war hero. We could no more have beaten 
him in 1952 or 1956 than our grandfathers 
could have beaten Grant in 1868 or 1872. 

The next Republican candidate, and I 
think by now we know who he is, will have 
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been fooled, for the duration of a campaign, 


to put the wrong party in power. 
To counter this we will need the united 


bor, and the small businesses of our land. 
Only once in our history, in the case of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916, has any other 
alliance determined an election. 

More recently, in 1948, Harry S. Truman 
showed how the Democratic Party which 
truly represented the majority of our people 
could ignore defections from an ultra-radical 
left and a reactionary right, and still forge 
ahead to victory, against a Republican Party 
which stood for nothing but itself. 

If need be, we can do it again. In any 
event, I am sure that we will win the elec- 
tion coming up. I am sure of that because 
it is vital to the well-being of America that 
we win. It is vital to the world as a whole 
that we have in America a Government 
capable of assessing and meeting the prob- 
lems of a free world. 

It is just as vital to us at home, just as 
important in our “enlightened self-interest,” 
that we place in full charge of our National 
Government the party that has proven it can 
govern, and displace the party that has 
proven itself incapable of handling the prob- 
lems of any decade in the lives of ourselves, 
our fathers, or even our grandfathers. What 
is the use of kidding? The Republican 
Party just hasn’t got it, never has had it, 
and never will have it. Let’s get. with the 
party interested in the business of pre- 
paring America for the decades ahead in- 
stead of one still dreaming of political glori 
that never existed. > 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude some further observations on the 
social security program from the paper 
by Mr. Ray M. Peterson: 

MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISSING PERCEPTIONS 
or Our SociaL Securiry SyvsTem 
(By Ray M. Peterson) 
THE TEST OF SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING Is 
STILL TO COME 

More questions have been raised here than 
have been answered regarding the true na- 
ture of social security financing. The 
author hopes he will stimulate others to 
probe more deeply and to come up with 
some answers. 

This probing of the nature of the social 
security financing method can be fittingly 
closed by a statement of a perceptive foreign 
observer: 

“The critical test of the actuarial sound- 
ness of the program is, however, yet to come, 
since up to the present the contributors 
who have retired—with minor exceptions— 
have, together with their employers, or as 


self-employed persons, paid for much less 


than the value of the benefits they have 
received and will receive. This is readily 
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apparent from the fact that by 1969 the tax 
rates for old-age and survivors insurance 
will have to be raised from the combined 
rate on employees and employers of 4 per- 
cent in 1958 to 8144 percent—to provide the 
benefits contained in the 1958 amendments. 
Will the Congress permit these required tax 
increases to go into effect without from time 
to time raising the real level of benefits fur- 
ther in the next decade? However justified 
any such increases may be, one consequence 
of them will be to require yet further in- 
creases in the tax rates or in the upper earn- 
ings ceiling or, more probably, in both. 
Sooner or later voices are likely to be raised 
in the Congress saying that the burden of 
contributions for the program is becoming 
too heavy for a significant fraction of the 
self-employed, or for the lower income 
groups. Some will demand a subsidy from 
general revenues, others a change in the 
tax structure to reduce the burden on those 
with relatively low income. When this 
time comes—perhaps within the next decade 
or two—the determination of the Congress 
to keep the program both actuarially sound 
and self-supporting will really be put to the 
test.” 


IMAGE IN PUBLIC MIND OF METHOD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY FINANCING 


A study of the report of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing and the 
associated actuarial study No. 49 will give 
the social insurance student an excellent 
understanding of the method of financing. 
But what is the image of the method of 
financing in the public mind? It is far more 
important that this image be accurate than 
that of a limited number of social insurance 
experts. — 

The image of the method of financing in 
the public mind will be formed in good part 
by what is read in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Here is how the report of the council 
was presented to the public by some impor- 
tant news channels: 

Time magazine, January 12, 1959: “Pay 
now, buy later. * * * Is the enormous social 
security fund (current reserves, $22 billion) 
really secure between the time the wage 
earner is nibbled and the time he begins to 
get his payments? Yes, reported a Congress- 
created advisory council. * * * Their sum- 
mary: The financing of the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system is ‘sound, practical, 
and appropriate.’” 

Newsweek, January 12, 1959: “ ‘Sound’ and 
costlier. The Nation’s many-billioned social 
security system, often a target of cautious 
economists, entered a new era last week with 
a clean bill of financial health from a panel 
of probers. * * * Surveying the plan, a spe- 
cial 13-man advisory commission drawn from 
industry, labor, and government. found it 
‘sound * * * {with] adequate provision for 
meeting both short-range and long-range 
costs.’ While the social security system will 
be in the red through 1959, partly because 
of wider benefits voted by Congress in 1956 
and 1958, the commission estimated it would 
be in the black by 1960, and would stay there 
‘through 2020 or later’ under the current 
schedule of tax increases.” 

“U.S. News & World Report, January 9, 
1959: ‘Why your old-age pension is safe.’ 
You don’t need to worry about your old-age 
pension.from social security. The money 
back of it is safely invested, earning a return. 
That’s the verdict of experts who just con- 
cluded a thorough review of social security. 
What they found is told here.” 

A new official report on social security 
offered these findings last week: 

“Pensions are safe, the old-age insurance 
system sound. 

“In years ahead, the trust fund out of 
which pensions are paid will grow. 

“The recent shrinkage in this fund is tem- 
porary, no cause for worry. 

“Payroll taxes should go up again in 1960, 
1963, and 1966, as now scheduled in law. A 
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final 1969 increase, already on the books, 
might be postponed.” “ 

Judging by the following excerpt from an 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal, its edi- 
torial staff, as late as January 27, 1959, had 
little understanding of the method of financ- 
ing OASDI benefits. 

“The boost in social security taxes on Jan- 
uary 1, from $94.50 to $120 (maximum), is 
just a hint of what is to come. By 1969 the 
tax will be up to $216,.an increase of 80 
percent in the next 10 years. The original 
law in 1937, incidentajly, called for a maxi- 
mum tax of $30. The Government, it would 
seem, believes that by 1969 the cost of living 
will have risen to more than seven times 
what it was in 1937. * * * The whole social 
security system is now operating in the red.” 

The headline on the New York Times story 
of January 2, 1959, was “U.S. Old-Age Fund 
Declared Sound.” 

These statements evidence confusion as to 
what it means to be “in the red” or “in the 
black” and also as to the significance and 
purpose of the “fund.” The seeming reli- 
ance on a “fund” and the use of the term 
“insurance” throughout the Social Security 


Act create a semantic facade which is a bar- 


rier rather than a help to general public 
understanding of the method of financing. 
The placing of the word “social” before “in- 
surance” wherever it appears in the act to 
convey the idea of socialization of costs 
might help to distinguish the OASDI 
method of financing from that of private 
voluntary insurance. 

The law itself gives unwarranted empha- 
sis to the “fund” in section 116(a)° of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956 which 
establishes the Advisory Council. The Coun- 
cil was established—. 

. .. For the purpose of reviewing the status of 

the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and of the Federal disability in- 
surance trust fund in relation to the long- 
term commitments of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program. 

Then, parenthetically, section 116(d) pro- 
vides for the Council to recommend changes 
in the tax rates: d 

“The Council shall make a report of its 
firidings and recommendations (including 
recommendations for changes in the tax 
rates in sections 1401, 3101, and $111 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954). * * *” 

The mainstay of the financing system, 
l.e., taxes on earnings of employees, is re- 
ferred to with the appearance of an after- 
thought, 

There is substantial evidence that the 
Social Security Administration and other 
strong supporters of the social security sys- 
tem believe or want to believe that our 
social security system is very much like pri- 
vate insurance. 

In a booklet published by the Social Se- 
curity Administration, “Your Social Secu- 
rity,” Form No. OASI-35, January 1959, the 
initial statement reads: 

“The basic idea of old-age and survivors 
insurance under the social security law is 
a simple one: 

“During working years employers, their 
employees, and self-employed people pay so- 
cial security taxes which go into special 
funds and 

“When earnings have stopped because the 
worker has retired, or died, or is disabled 
and is 50 years of age or over, benefit pay- 
ments are made from the funds to replace 
part of the earnings the family has lost.” 

Exactly the same statement, substituting 
“contributions” for “taxes” would be more 
appropriate for a “full reserve” private in- 
surance program. 

A recent book, “Know Your Social Secu- 
rity,” by Dr. Arthur Larson, projects an 
image of the social security system which 
emphasizes the similarities to private in- 
surance and minimizes the differences—a 
bland selling presentation. He writes: 
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“Social security is a combination of old- 
insurance, 


age pensions, disability , and life 
insurance. ‘ 
“The * um’ for this combination of 


benefits is a payroll tax of 6 percent on your 
wages up to $4,800 a year. The employer in 
1959 pays 244 percent of this, and the em- 
ployee pays the other 24% percent. * * * 

“Social security is based on the same prin- 
ciple as private insurance, with variations to 
accomplish its social purpose and to keep it 
inexpensive. 

“Social security differs in important ways 
from commercial annuities and private life 
and disability insurance, but the general idea 
is the.same. This idea is that contributions 
are made by you (and on your behalf by 
your employer), in return for which you get 
certain insured rights, including pensions 
and death benefits.” 

He writes that “social security is much like 
private annuities and life insurance,” with 
three main differences which, summarized, 
are: 

Private insurance 

1. Privately handled. 


2. Benefits directly related to contribu- - 


tions. 

3. Legal contract. 

Social security 

1. Handled by Government—hence contri- 
bution called a “tax,” not a “premium.” 

2. Three disproportions: (a) same as ap- 
plies to any insurance, (b) initial older en- 
trants favored, (c) low-wage earners favored 
over high-wage earners—last “kind of dis- 
proportion is the only important one.” 

3. Conditions of payments “somewhat 
more limited.” 


In characterizing the benefit formula, ~ 


weighted in favor of low-wage earners, as the 
only important disproportion, he does not 
believe it significant that the middle-aged 
and older members of the present generation 
get benefits of much greater value than the 
value of contributions with respect to them 
and that this subsidy must be paid for by 
contributions with + to younger per- 
sons and mainly by new entrants, i.e., future 
generations. _ 





Mutual Security and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Bill of 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave to extend remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on the Mutual 
Security and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill of 1961, I wish to point out 


that when the measure was before the - 


House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sikes] emphasized the imporiance of 
Guatemala to the free world. If Guate- 
mala should ever again fall into the 
hands of the Communists it would be a 
tragic blow to the course of freedom in 
the Americas. The gentleman from 
Florida is a great student of Latin Amer- 
ica and is ever alert to the growing men- 
ace of communism in that area. I con- 
gratulate both him and the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
maN] for highlighting the necessity for 
consideration of Guatemala in the cate- 
gory of those countries which confront 
serious situations requiring grant eco- 





nomic aid. All of us realize the 
tance of Guatemala and of the outstand 
ing contribution she is making to th 
free world. : 


: 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has been granting a Merchants Coopera- 
tive Association special privilege in com- 
peting with a privately owned taxpaying 
common carrier line from 
Seattle to Alaska. SS ne, 


and 
requirements have been waived to this 
cooperative merchants service. 

The result. has been that a few mer- 
chants have benefited and certain com- 
munities have enjoyed dual service 
which, of course, is popular. Meanwhile, 
however, the State of Alaska and all its 
people have not been benefited. Indeed, 
the competition of this substandard 
service has hurt the common carrier 
who, in turn, has been forced to raise its 
rates for want of sufficient cargoes. 

Now there is a threat of a transporta- 
tion crisis and reduced service. The two 
editorials from the Anchorage Daily 
Times which appear hereafter tell of this 
situation. 

The newspaper does not suggest.a 
solution which it seems to me among 
other things must include an end to po- 
litical harassment of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. and discontinuing discrimina- 
tion against it such as it inherent in the 
exemption contained in 8. 2669. 

These editorials speak for themselves: 
ALaska’s Most CriricaL ‘TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEM 

It is shocking to learn that the Alaska 
Steamship Line may quit operations in 
Alaska, except those to Whittier and Seward. 

Such action, if brought into reality, will 
leave many of Alaska’s oldest and picturesque 
communities with virtually no transporta- 
tion, except by air. 

The curtailment would mark the close to 
an era during which Alaska grew as a mari- 
time region. The first settlers came by ship 
and established communities along the 
shorelines. Supplies first moved from Rus- 
sia to Alaska. They. were replaced by the 
routes that may now be abandoned—-between 
Seattle and the many ports that dot the 
Alaska shores. 

More than history and nostalgia for the 
old days is involved in the impending trans- 
portation problem. 

Life and sustenance of such old com- 
munities as Juneau, Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Sitka, and Petersburg are involved. Nome 
now has only two or three supply ships a 
year. Will she have none? 

The Alaska Line is the umbilical cord that 
makes life possible in many of these com- 
munities. Most of the foodstuffs and vir- 
tually all of the other supplies for -suste- 
nance are delivered from Seattle. 

Fifteen percent of the population of Alaska 
lives in the southeastern region known as the 
panhandle. What are those people to do? 
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In facing up to this problem, it would be 
well for Alaska’s leaders to do more than 
sound alarms and urge relief measures that. 
are impossible. 

Criticizing the steamship line will do no 

Besides, why should the line be sub- 
ject to criticism? The service has been 
maintained for many years after the smaller 
ports became deficit operations. It may be 
that the line deserves commendations for de- 
laying the curtailment so long... 

It must also be recognized that the steam- 
ship line is under no obligation to operate 
at a financial loss. If competitive condi- 
tions are such that there can be no profit, 
the operators must make 

Alaskans may be quick to suggest that the 
State enter the steamship business and 
carry on the services that are about to be 
abandoned. That would be foolhardy. If 
private operators cannot do it, the State 
certainly cannot do it either. 

The State has no financial resources that 
could support such a large and costly enter- 
prise, The same thing is being discovered 
in connection with efforts to get Alaskans 
to borrow $23 millicn for a ferry system that 
private enterprise cannot justify. 

It looks as though the first move is up to 
the congressional delegation to see what re- 
lief they can stir up at Washington. 


ALASKA Must PREPARE FOR SHIPPING CRISIS 


The tr tion crisis confronting Alas- 
Ka is far from alleviated by the statements 
of steamship company officials yesterday. 

The officials admitted that the reports of 
an impending curtailment in services were 
true. They took exception only to the de- 
gree of the curtailment. They emphasized 
the same as the first reports indicated, that 
the whole thing was under consideration 
and no final decision had been made. 

It was encouraging that the officials de- 
nied that consideration was being given to 
a curtailment so drastic that only two Alaska 
ports would be served. But they did not re- 
veal the extent of the reduction that is 
under discussion. 

The steamship company has been the butt 
of so many rawdy-dowdy incidents in Alaska 
history that there is reason to suspect that 
some of its officialdom is developing a per- 
secution complex. 

The steamship line has been blamed for 
the high freight tariffs in Alaska. In- 
creases have brought protests from Alaskans. 
Interruptions in service during strikes have 
prompted Alaskans to say that the company 
did not care whether Alaska got service or 
starved. 

The company has been blamed for the of- 
fensive provision of the Jones Act which dis- 
criminated against Alaska during its years 
as @ territory. It has been accused of a long 
list of other things—including wrongful 
policies as an absentee operator, opposition 
to statehood, and monopolistic practices. 
Alaskans believe many of these awful 
thoughts to be true. 

The steamship line, in spite of it all, has 
a long record of service for Alaska. Fre- 
quency of steamship voyages increased as 
traffic grew. Passenger service was main- 
tained for years after high costs had de- 
vourea ali profits. The service was suspended 
only after the losses had been announced 
at $750,000 for 1 year. 

The airplane ran the passenger ships off 
the ocean. Today something is running the 
freighters off the seas. Economic factors 
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that. have been mentioned are resistance 
to higher freight tariffs, labor contract ne- 
gotiations and charter costs with the Federal 
Government. 

It is safe to speculate, too, that other fac- 
tors are involved in the plight of the freight- 
ers. Not the least of them is the new barge 
service that has initiated operations between 
Seattle and the Railbelt. The new meth- 
ods of packing and moving freight in vans 
is another factor. Perhaps the barges have 
greater capabilities than steamships in mov- 

tonnages under the new conditions, 

Any reduction in steamship service must 
be followed by a new service to sustain life 
in Alaska’s communities. 

If the Alaska Line finds it necessary to 
quit as much as one port, provision must 
be made to keep that port supplied. It 
may mean small boat operations, like bush 
planes connecting with trunkline opera- 
tions. 

If the Alaska Line can serve the larger 
places along the Alaska coastline, perhaps 
small boat operators could find it economi- 
cal to establish a feeder service to the other 
ports. 

Now is the time to think of these prob- 
lems. The Alaska Line officials obviously are 
reluctant to quit or reduce their service. 
But they cannot overcome the laws of eco- 
romics with sentiment. 





Housing Crazy-Quilt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEoorp, I 
include the lead editorial appearing in 
the Washington Post. of June 19, 1960, 
entitled “Housing Crazy-Quilt.” The 
editorial, which speaks for itself, follows: 

HovsInc Crazy QuILr 


The patchwork of housing proposals that 
Congress is putting together will provide no 
long-term answers to the Nation’s needs in 
this field, and if the President should veto 
@ bill like that just passed by the Senate, 
very little of value would be lost. The pub- 
lic housing feature of the Senate bill illus- 
trates how neither Congress nor the admin- 
istration has addressed itself to the real 
problems. The Senate would provide au- 
thorization for another 25,000 units of fed- 
erally subsidized homes for low-income fam- 
ilies. The administration believes that pub- 
lic housing authority still on the books is 
ample, that the program has been proved 
generally unworkable, and that it ought to 
be allowed to expire. 

Yet in Washington alone there are some 
5,000 eligible families on the public housing 
waiting lists. The progress of urban re- 
newal is seriously hampered by the prospect 
that low-income housing will not be avail- 
able for families displaced from the slums. 
And just the other day the Commissioners 
refused to accept Federal assistance for two 
new public housing projects and passed up 
additional Federal aid because proper sites 
are not available. The Senate has not looked 
seriously at the site problems and other 
problems which have slowed public housing 
to a snail’s pace across the country. And 
the administration has not done so, either. 
A more imaginative approach is needed. 

The same might be said of proposed new 
urban renewal grant authority. Despite its 
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favored position, Washington has been un- 
able to use all of the Federal. aid available 
to it for renewal. Yet the Capital's need for 
a vastly accelerated attack on residential 
deterioration and general central city decay 
is obvious. Every major city has the same 
problems. A little more money for programs 
on the present pattern will not break the 
logjam. But, again, neither Congress nor 
the administration has attempted to devise 
new approaches that might do so. 

Some of the Senate proposals are sheer 
politics. We see no ,justification whatever 
for continuing the Veterans’ Administration 
mortgage guarantee program nor for a direct 
veterans’ housing loan program. The regu- 
lar Federai Housing Administration loan 
guarantees ought to be—and are, we think, 
amply liberal for all qualified homebuyers. 
The House committee proposals for FHA 
loans on a no-downpayment basis seem to 
us similarly demagogic. This approach to 
the Nation’s housing needs is as slapdash 
and frothy as the administration's approach 
is sterile and hidebound. 


We hope the next Congress and the next 


administration will take time to get at the . 


heart of the country’s urban housing prob- 
lem, to study thoughtfully the often sad 
results of many of the postwar housing pro- 
grams and to devise new kinds of assistance. 
The good thing about the attention to hous- 
ing in these last days of this Congress is 
that the Members seem at least to recognize 
that there are critical problems requiring 
substantial, measures of Federal help and 
leadership. We hope this campaign will at 
least ratify that fundamental recognition 
and point the way toward real solutions in 
1961 and beyond. 





Actuarial Anesthesia—No. 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
fine studies of our social security system 
is the paper presented by Mr. Ray M. 
Peterson before the Society of Actuaries 
in November 1959. Included in my ex- 
tension of remarks is the conclusion of 
Mr. Peterson’s paper and his récom- 
mendations: 

MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISSING PERCEPTIONS OF 
Our Sociat Securiry SysTzm 


(By Ray M. Peterson) 
CONCLUSION 


The exploration of our social insurance 
problems reflected in the foregoing obser- 
vations and questions has led the author 
to a major conclusion: before any further 
increase in social security benefits is con- 
sidered, the broad social and economic im- 
pact of the level ef benefits and the method 
of financing should be studied by the best 
quelified individuals in the United States. 
The current Report of the Advisory Council 
is limited to an analysis of the method of 
financing taken alone—as it might operate 
virtually in a vacuum. But the broader 
impact of the system needs study in rela- 
tion to capital needs, capacity to save, other 
demands upon our production, and the role 
of private retirement plans. 

The author finds this opinion shared by 
others. At the 1958 social security hearings, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Folsom gave the following reply to 
a question as to whether he would favor a 
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bill providing a 10-percent increase in bene- 
fits with tax sufficient to finance it: 

“No, I would not. I would say that, if we 
plan to consider a broad increase in benefits 
and taxes, I think it ought to be carefully 
studied by an advisory council, as in the 
past. In the past, before any drastic changes 
were made, they were studied by an advisory 
council who looked at these problems ob- 
jectively from various viewpoints. Also, since 
we have the advisory council on financing 
working on the problem, we ought to get 
the report of that council before making 
changes.” 

At the same hearings, A. D. Marshall, 
speaking for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, emphasized the impor- 
tance of recognizing (1) that the soundness 
of the system “depends upon the willingness 
of those working in years to come to pay 
larger social taxes,” (2) other demands on. 
the patently limited tax sources, and (3) 
restriction on ability to save by high taxes 
and discouragement of personal thrift by 
high benefits. He recommended: 

“In summary, we believe a new Advisory 
Council should be appointed by Congress. 
The present Advisory Council has a life of 
1 year, and the members were selected to 
etudy one area only—financing. 

“Consequently, a new Advisory Council 
should be appointed to study these other 
areas and to make feasible suggestions for 
constructive action, consistent with the 
preservation of individual freedom, initiative, 
and responsibility.” 

British actuaries aiso have recently voiced 
a vigorous opinion in favor of a major study 
in depth of national pensions in Great Brit- 
ain. This view is given in a booklet, dated 
May 1959, entitled “An Appeal to Statesman- 
ship,” issued by the Councils of the Institute 
of Actuaries and of the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland. Several paragraphs are quoted: 

“There has been much useful discussion 
about national pensions during the past 2 
years but some important aspects are escap- 
ing the attention they require. To the 
actuarial profession, with a century of inti- 
mate experience of pension schemes, this 
causes grave disquiet. 

“To fill this gap we are issuing this booklet, 
It is mainly about costs, particularly fu- 
ture costs—not because we think that costs 
are the only aspects of importance, but 
because they indicate the obligations placed 
on future generations. 

“It is the voice of the future which is no- 
ticeably absent from present discussion; our 
responsibility as actuaries is to make that 
voice heard. 

“We have explored carefully to see whether 
there is any form of discipline which can 
be incorporated into the proposed schemes 
to insure that they will not be subject to 
extension without full public appreciation of 
all the future financial implications. We 
are convinced, however, that the nature of 
the schemes precludes an effective internal 
discipline. ‘The dangers lie in the very 
nature of any type of graduated pensions 
where the promises take many years to come 
to full maturity. 

“It is our strong recommendation, there- 
fore, that with the mutual consent of the 
political parties there should be set up an 
authoritative and independent body to guide 
the country through the financial, economic, 
and technical aspects of this peculiarly diffi- 
cult problem. Ultimate decisions must rest 
with Parliament but only after thorough 
and quiet examination by an independent 
body.” 

A major study of our social security prob- 
lems should include: 

(a) An effort to gain a better understand- 
ing of the nature and implications of our 
method of financing. 

(b) Development of a clear national pol- 
icy as to the role social security should play, 
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in the unfunded liability. 

(e) Study of what part of our future na- 
tional income may be soundly committed 
for the benefit of the older segment of our 
population. 

(f) An appraisal of the income tax treat- 
ment of social security contributions and 
benefits. 

(g) An examination of the question of 
whether a direct subsidy from general 
revenues will be to make the fi- 
nancing of the present level of benefits popu- 
larly acceptable. 

(h) Astudy of what should be the respec- 
tive roles of a national compulsory pension 
system and private pension plans, recogniz- 
ing that, one way or another, our older age 
population segment will be provided with 
adequate living income, and also bearing in 
mind the fact that a national system is 
financed essentially on a nomreserve basis 
and private retirement programs are usually 
financed on a full reserve basis which pro- 
vides substantial capital accumulations. 

Such an investigation should clear the 
heads of those who have become anesthe- 
tized by actuarial balance sheets. 

We may speculate that Jeremy Bentham, 
with an assist from William Cullen Bryant, 


would advise our generation that it should— - 


So shape the commitments to be met 
By future generations, and 
“So live, that when thy summons comes to 

join ; 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not,” 
with a great feeling of guilt of what 
thou hast done to future generations, 

“but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust” 
that thou hast done right by thy 
grandsons and granddaughters, 

“Approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 





The Commonweal Discusses Medical Aid 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Mr. PORTER... Mr. Speaker, how will 
we meet the national problem of provid- 
ing medical care for our senior citizens in 
a way that is fair and dignified? I rec~ 
ommend the following article which ap- 
peared in the May 20, 1960, issue of the 
Commonweal to readers of the Recorp 
interested in the field of medical care. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I now include it: 
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must socialized because it offends 
politicians.)” One could quarrel with the 
doctor’s choice of words. However, the gen- 
eral point of his comment goes to the heart 
of the tremendous public debate that is be- 
ginning to assume a vital role in this elec- 
tion year. 

The debate has taken its departure from 
the so-called Forand bill, H.R. 4700, to pro- 


vide those over 65 who are for social 
security benefits with a meeps 


Commerce don’t think the aged are so en- 
titled. Organized labor and an array of pro~ 
fessional welfare workers, associations, so- 
ciologists, and consumer groups feel strongly 
that the aged are entitled to aid. 

As for Congress, with the exception of its 
conservtaive leaders, the Democrats by and 
large are for the Forand bill (named after 
its sponsor, Rhode Island’s Democratic Con- 

Amiz J. Foranp), while the Re- 


presidential aspiran’ Nixon) for 
some on this front, it has offered to 
devise a co that will provide 


for the aged ili on a “voluntary” basis. 
It is a matter of no small importance that 


publican 
its traditional opponents that Federal aid for 
the ageds’ medical care is a necessary step. 
As the Wall Street Journal editoralized, such 
@® measure as HEW Secretary emming 
proposes “holds a profound and complex 
change in the relationship between the cit- 
izens and their Government.” 

What the administration plan amounts to 
is a program for advancing Federal funds up 
to an estimated $600 million to the States 
(who must match the grants roughly on a 
50-50 basis) so as to enable them to ad- 
minister a catastrophe-type health insurance 
program operated by private insurance 
companies. It is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that the plan is strictly a political 
gesture, reluctantly taken to ease the politi- 
cally untenable situation into which sheer 
negativism had placed the party. As a 
catastrophe-type insurance plan, the pro- 
gram is limited to those aged with incomes 
under $2,500 who elect to participate by 
paying a $24 annual fee. The first $250 of 
medical costs is on the patient. After that, 
the Government pays 80 percent of the cosi, 
and a comprehensive list of medical services 
ranging from hospitalization to dental care 
is established as meriting payment. An al- 
ternative plan, for those over 65 who do not 
like the State-run plan, calls for Govern- 
ment payments of half the cost, up to $60, 
of a standard private major medical insur- 
ance policy. 

Since everyone from the AMA to the AFI- 
CIO and in between (e.g., Governor Rocke- 
feller for one) has denounced the plan for 
various conflicting reasons, it has no chance 
of going anywhere. Even if by a miracle it 
should go through Congress, it requires ap- 
proval by each of the 50 State legislatures. 
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What the President seems to mean in his 
point about the voluntary approach to aid 
is that his administration is against the 
Forand bill and other Democratic proposals 
that utilize the mechanism of the social 


fashion tax-derived funds equate to social- 
ized medicine in his mind. This is one of 
the truly befuddling terms of our time but 
one the President has used on a number of 
occasions. It seems a pity that there is not 
greater understanding in the White House 
and elsewhere in the Capitol generally that 
the most businesslike way to fund a medi- 
cal care program for the aged is to see to it 
that each of Us puts away a regular amount 

‘ Shroughout our working lifetime. Of course 
this has to be compulsory and it has to be 
done on a population-wide basis and that is 
why the social security law is the logical, 
expeditious, cheapest way to handle the mat- 
ter. Governor Rockefelier seems to be the 
only Republican leader to acknowledge this 
fact to date. 

The administration’s insurance plan to all 
intents and purposes is a dead duck right 
now. However, the Forand bill is not the 
only one under consideration. Presidential 
candidates Kenngpy and Humpurey have 
introduced their own Forand-type bills in 
the Senate and so have Senator Morse and 
Senator Javirs. Senator PaTRIcK McNAMARA 
is readying a new bill at this writing. Sena- 
tor Symincron is on record as supporting 
Foranp. Senator Lynpon JOHNSON has re- 
mained pretty vague on the point. He and 
fellow Texan, Speaker Raysurn, rather hope 
to persuade the conservative-dominated 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
has bottled up the Forand bill, to report out 
some kind of bill. 

What this adds up to fs the fact that there 
are a number of pending measures to pro- 
vide Federal aid for the medical care of the 
aged and that the debate over these meas- 
ures is going to continue, probably to reach 
# crescendo in Congress this month and in 
June. Whatever happens in Congress, the 
debate will go on between the two parties 
and between the contending presidential 
candidates up to election time and probably 
for many years to come. 

Quite apart from the pressures of an elec- 
tion year, it is not difficult to surmise why 
the furor over the Forand bill has come 
about. The pressures are economic and 
demographic in origin and they are power- 
ful. In the decade ending in 1958, medical 
costs doubled. Hospital costs particularly 
have risen alarmingly, about 5 percent each 
year. The hospital has become the center 
of medical treatment for all, and of para- 
‘mount importance to the-elderly, whose 
chronic ills lead to long confinements. 
Drugs and all the paraphernalia of medi- 
cine have also risen rapidly in cost in the 
postwar period, twice as rapidly as all other 
basic items in the consumer budget. Doc- 
tors’ fees, let it be noted, have not risen 
commensurately, and the general inflation 
in medicine cannot be laid to doctors’ 
charges alone or even predominantly. But 
the technology of modern scientific medi- 
cine, embracing as it does fantastically ab- 
struse and complicated materials and tech- 
niques, is inevitably very expensive. And 
of course it is saving lives and is pushing 
back the average age when men die. 

Here enters the second factor in the situ- 
ation. A controlled death rate has resulted 
in a large, growing population of the elderly 
at a time when nct only are medical costs 
skyrocketing but our automated industrial 
production machine and our dwindling num- 
bers of family farms no longer have a place 
for the worker over 65. Se he cannot earn 
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money, and social security provides him 
barely a subsistence for life’s necessities. We 
now have 16 million in this 65 or over cate- 
gory and it is the most rapidly growing of 
ell age groups. 

Nearly all have extremely limited incomes, 
with 74 percent of those over 65 having in- 
comes of less than $1,000 annually, accord- 
ing to the New York and only some 
15 percent with incomes over $2,000. Nat- 
urally only a minority, estimated by the 
Government at 40 percent, can undertake to 
pay for any degree of health insurance. One 
cannot blame the private insurance indus- 
try, which is another business, after all, for 
failing to cover these impoverished older 
citizens. They can’t make a profit on them 
or even contain the insurance losses caused 
by them. 

But one can question the intellectual 
honesty of the spokesmen of that industry 
and of organized medicine (individual doc- 
tors’ and insurance executives speak a dif- 
ferent line) in their traditional pretension 
that there is no real problem; that most of 
the elderly-are soon going to be covered by 
private health insurance; that anyone who 
needs medical care gets it anyhow (no mat- 
ter just how); and that any attempt to re- 
dress this problem of the aged ill through 
use of public funds will, in some mystic 
way, “destroy the doctor-patient relation- 
ship,” and plummet us into some kind of 
(unspecified) totalitarian, collective wel- 
fare state presumably like Russia, or any- 
how England, which is impossible enough. 
These are the shopworn cliches that have 
been preached by the AMA and its business 
cohorts for a quarter of a century. 

The reality is that a major illness now 
constitutes the biggest economic threat that 
can face a-family and an event that, in the 
case of the elderly, almost invariably spells 
financial catastrophe. Furthermore, as we 
have seen, conditions are such that a vast 
number of these older people are unlikely 
ever to afford private health insurance. And 
without it they have in countless instances 
had to deny themselves needed care. 

If we are not, then, to abandon these 
growing numbets of the aged to inadequate 
or no medical care, or to terrible humilia- 
tions involving the pauper’s oath to qualify 
for public assistance, what are we expected 
to do? The private profit system in which 
both insurance and medicine largely operate 
in this country no longer is accommodating 
this situation, if it ever did. Where are we 
to turn? Official organized medicine and 
insurance never tell us in positive specifics. 
Instead, the burden of their message side- 
steps the central question and focuses on the 
evils of Government bureaucracy in medicine 
and business. 

We can return logically now to the plain- 
tive assertion of the doctor who laments in 
the Wall Street Journal that medicine is 
doomed to be the first major profession to 
be “federalized.” While the horrors of to- 
talitarianism and the “destruction of the 
doctor-patient relationship” that are sup- 
posed to result from this transformation in 
medicine’s status are unproven, to say the 
least, nonetheless the likelihood is over- 
whelming, as the doctor suggests, that the 
Government is indeed about to intrude in 
medical practice in a way that it has not in 
the past, a new kind of intrusion that has 
not hitherto occurred despite the appreciable 
degree to which Government funds have for 
many years now been used to fortify various 
aspects of medicine. (Chief examples: medi- 
cal research and education; veterans’ care; 
care of the Armed Forces and their depend- 
ents; public assistance for the indigent; TB 
and mental care hospitals.) 

The doctor is puzzled by the disturbing 
fact that it is the noble profession of medi- 
cine, of all professions, that must suffer this 
historic indignity. As the A.M.A. undoubt- 
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edly has impressed upon him, once Federal 


funds are used to pay doctors’ services, it 


follows that the Government is responsible 
for seeing to it that such funds are not 
abused. This means a degree of governmen- 
tal surveillance of fees and charges, precisely 
the kind of Government intervention that 
the medical profession abhors the most. For 
the political spokesmen of American medi- 
cine have always gone out of their way to 
emphasize that medicine is just like any 
other private business, with a time-honored 
right to charge what the traffic will bear. 

The dilemma that is being touched upon 
here was aired thousands of years ago by 
Plato in his dialogue querying, “Is the physi- 
cian a healer of the sick or a maker of 
money?” Though the nod in that instance 
was given to the healer theory, somehow the 
question has never been resolved by the 
spokesmen of organized medicine in a man- 
ner to settle the issue decisively. Indeed, in 
the United States what is implicit in our 
structure of medicine is that the doctor can- 
not realize his highest potential as a healer 
unless simultaneously he is unhindered in his 
efforts to turn a profit while so performing. 
The fact that our medicine (though not our 
population’s health) is probably 
by any other nation’s in the world indicates 
that this has not been a bad idea. Never- 
theless, despite the truly astonishing tri- 
umphs of American medicine and the selfless 
devotions of most of its practitioners, our 
medical system is under mounting critical 
fire and is changing its organizational frame- 
work swiftly year after year. 

it is necessary to understand that what 
is happening in medicine is happening in a 
number of other basic areas in our national 
life, in transportation, in housing, in urban 
rehabilitation, in our welfare services. The 
profit system is proving to be increasingly in- 
adequate in all these important sectors. Fif- 
ty or 25 or even 10 years ago discussion of 
such changes in our economic structure took 
its departure from theoretical considerations 
of the relative effectiveness of socialism, on 
the one hand, and free enterprise on the 
other. Politicians today still find it expedi- 
ent to try to press the discussion into these 
anachronistic terms. Yet even in welfare- 
state England, we are witnessing—in the 
case of the profound ideological debate with- 
in the Labor Party precipitated by leader 
Hugh Gaitskell’s plea for a revision of the 
party’s unqualified stand for nationalization 
of production—the fact that consideration 
of the proper place of private enterprise and 
government enterprise or a partnership of 
both cannot be usefully discussed within the 
narrow cliches of the past. 

A more esoteric but very pertinent exam- 
ple of this trend is offered by the insurance 
industry. In the case of atomic energy, it 
is necessary that liability insurance be pro- 
vided for protection of industrial and re- 
search organizations using nuclear reactors 
and other nuclear materials in case of a seri- 
ous accident which might devastate a large 
area of a community. The insurance indus- 
try wisely realized it could not provide all 
the necessary funds on an actuarially funded 
basis. So it organized an industry-wide pool, 
able to produce $60 million, with the gov- 
ernment coming into partnership to make 
available $2 billion more to cover the worst 
possible contingency. No one hears com- 
plaints of “government interference,” “sub- 
sidy,” or “socialism.” The industry reserves 
these terms for the Forand bill since in the 
area of health insurance it still feels it can 
reserve this domain for itself and turn a 
profit—so long as it isn’t forced to take care 
of the aged. And, of course, if anyone is 
upset about “subsidy,” ponder the extent to 
which the Federal Government has had to 
sustain our agricultural economy in the face 
of a technological revolution in farming that 
has thrown the balance of supply and de- 
mand quite out of balance. 
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Meanwhile, the most searching critics of 
the American scene have been scoring us for 
allowing the proportion of national re- 
sources on a per capita basis that is devoted 
to private wants (tail-fin cars are the most 
popular symbol) assume an ever larger role 
vis-a-vis the resources devoted to public 
needs. The widening discrepancy between 
private exploitation of our resources and the 
percentage channeled into public services is 
found to occur because the nature of neces- 
sary public services is such that one cannot 
turn a profit from them. The intellectual 
decries the fact that giving precedence to 
private gain in our highly specialized, intri- 
cate culture, in which the degree of inter- 
dependence of all our institutions is so 
marked, leads to a neglect of vital needs. 
Against this background take a look at 
American medicine. The case of the elderly 
points up the situation graphically. The 
evidence is overwhelming that neither medi- 
cine nor the insurance industry can make 
@ profit or even break even on them, The 
Government has to come to the rescue, at 


least to a defined degree, namely for the . 


hard core of the elderly who have no hope of 
paying for private coverage. The truth is 
that the Forand debate is reducible to a very 
simple question: can the private insurance 
industry devise means to cover these peo- 
ple? So far they are covering only about 40 
percent of them with varying degrees of 
adequacy, according to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the like- 
lihood of their covering many more of them 
in the next decade is not enco 

Medical care can well be said to fall in line 
after food, clothing, and shelter as one of 
the four material necessities of modern life. 
It is not a frivolity to be dispensed with, 
like high-tail-finned cars. The fact that 
science is rendering it ever more expensive 
and difficult to acquire does not alter the 
principle. 

It is puzzling to many observers to see in 
what an uncooperative spirit, and how fool- 
ishly, organized medicine has responded to 
the changes we have been sketching here. 
One cannot readily find another professional 
group so addicted to cliché, to romantic eva- 
sions, to ignorant provincialisms and stub- 
born refusals to admit the need to adjust 
to the realities of a changing world. How- 
ever, when one scrutinizes the climate in 
which the doctor lives, several reasons can 
be advanced to explain this behavior, a be- 
havior that has made the AMA disrespected 
as self-seeking and obstructionist and has 
soured the overall relationship of the pro- 
fession with much of the public and has 
alienated it from organized labor. 

First, the doctor is in a position of enor- 
mous power, authority, and prestige, a condi- 
tion which few human beings can take in 
stride. Remember, the doctor deals with the 
individual when he is disabled, a patient. 
And illness and injury are socially acceptable 
reasons for surrendering one’s responsibili- 
ties, for becoming dependent, for regress- 
ing, as it were, to a childlike status. The 
doctor is a species of omnipotent father who 
ministers to us at terribly anxious times. 
Small wonder that he experiences a sense 
of dominance that brooks no interference. 

Combine this basic situation with the fact 
that, while medicine is a science, medical 
practice is in large part an art, calling upon 
mysterious and wonderful talents that vary 
from doctor to doctor, talents which each 
doctor is naturally proud of and cherishes. 
He enjoys the prestige of being both of sci- 
ence and art, a scientist implementing his 
procedures with individual genius. 

Furthermore, the area in which the doctor 
works is one of transcendent importance, 
matters of life and death. This very fact 
exerts an immense pressure upon us to give 
ourselves over to the doctor, to aecord him 
unquestioned authority. 
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scious of the fact that 
fice years of hard work and relative poverty 
before he can enjoy the fruits his work. 


medicine, 
those who dominate the county medical 
societies and the AMA, 

Given this set of circumstances, the la- 
mentable political antics of the AMA over 
recent years are not altogether inexplicable. 
Organized medicine is supported by major 
groups in business, notably the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, who are similarly 
addicted to the notion that the profit mo- 
tive is a dynamic force singlehandedly cap- 
able of solving all the dilemmas of the mid- 
20th century. But an ever larger portion of 
the medical profession is not being so de- 
ceived. The younger physicians and those 
in ‘research and in teaching will not be 
bound by the past. They know they must 
prepare for a rapidly changing future. 
Government aid, group practice, salaried 
practice, and fee schedules do not dismay 
them. Increasingly, we will see them bring 
to bear upon their social and political and 
economic problems something of the scien- 
tific rigor with which they inform their 
medical diagnoses. The reason for this is 
that a great profession, calling upon the 
highest resources of the human mind and 
coping with matters of cardinal concern to 
us all, is bound to adjust itself in a rational 
way to the social evolution from which none 
of us can escape. 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress: 
Report of Committee on Industrial and 
Municipal Water Use and Pollution 
Abatement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Myr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in my remarks a copy of the report 
of the Committee on Industrial and 
Municipal Water Use and Pollution 
Abatement to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 47th annual conven- 
tion which was held in Washington 
May 24-26, 1960. This report was sub- 
mitted to the convention by the vice 
chairman, Judge J. E. Sturrock, general 
manager, Texas Water Conservation As- 
sociation, Austin, Tex., on May 26, and 
was unanimously adopted. The com- 
mittee report and list of committee 
members follows: 
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Rivers and Harbors May 15, 
1959, and reaffirmed the broad and construc- 
tive principles for adequate 


The vice chairman brought to the 
notice of the committee the fact that the 
President's budget only $20 mil- 


abatement and municipal 
water use, and noted that preliminary 
leases and were the 


problem and the vastly increasing require- 
ments for water use, projecting water re- 
quirements by 1980 about double present 
levels. 

The vice cuairmen further informed the 
committee that pollution of the Potomac 
River in the Washington metropolitan area 
is a problem of growing but that 
pending legislation before the House Public 
Works Committee would authorize Federal 
assistance to thé District of Columbia in 
the form of grants-in-aid to permit compie- 
tion of an urgently needed system of inter- 
ceptor sewers by the federally established 
1966 time limit. 

Reports from representatives of various 
parts of the country presented dramatic 
evidence of growing water problems. It is 
clear that the population of the United 
States will continue to grow rapidly, that 
the needs of industry, agriculture, and the 
general public for adequate supplies of water 
will continue to mount; and that the growth 
of industry and population will aggravate 
and intensify the already serious pollution 
abatement problem confronting the Nation. 
Accordingly, the committee reaffirms its con- 
viction that all uses of water are interrelated 
and are of concern to the public generally, 
and that conservation, control and equitable 
disposition of our water resources are mat- 
ters of profound interest to the development 
of the national economy and the welfare of 
all the people. It is evident that the water 
problem, will become as vital to the national 
interest in 10 years as the missile program 
is today. Clearly, also the increasing pres-~ 
sures of various public demands for water 
use urgently require long-range planning 
and effective coordination to assure maxi- 
mum realization of the public values inher- 
ent in our precious water resources. 
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In view of the growing importance of water 
resource development, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: 

1, That the committee records its regret 
that the President's veto of H.R. 3610, pro- 
viding increased financial assistance to com- 
yaunities for pollution abatement projects, 
was sustained and urgently recommends 
that similar legislation be enacted at the 
next session of Congress. 

2. That the committee recognizes the 
primary responsibility of local and State 
gcvernments in the field of pollution abate- 
ment but further recognizes the Federal in- 
terest in this area and, accordingly, recom- 
mends strengthened Federal procedures to 
supplement local, state and regional efforts 
to deal with this pressing problem. 

3. That the committee records its disap- 
pointment in the grossly inadequate re- 
quest of only $20 million in the President’s 
budget toe implement the provisions of Public 
Lew 660 for grants-in-aid to communities 
for pollution abatement projects but 
strongly commends the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for recommending appro- 
priation of the maximum amount author- 
ized by law for this purpose and urges speedy 
action by the Senate on the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare appropriations bill. 

4, That the committee records its vigorous 
support and approval of the diligent efforts 
of the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources to develop full information 
jooking toward formulation of water re- 
sources policies adequat~- for growing na- 
tional needs; urges full cooperation by the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress with 
the work of the Senate select committee and 
urges that most careful and etic con- 
sideration be given by the National Rivers 
end Harbors Congress to the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate select committee upon 
issuance thereof. 

5. That the committee renews its expres- 
sion of deep concern the long con- 
tinuing pollution of the Potomac River in 
the District of Columbia region and re- 
affirms its conviction that sanitation stand- 
ards in the area of the Nation's Capital should 
set a standard for the world and that the 
polluted condition of the Potomac River in 
the District of Columbia metropolitan area 
demands immediate and constructive action 
by the Federal Government; that the com- 
mittee notes with gratification that a satis- 
factory plan for dealing with the problem 
has been evolved as a result of an enforce- 
ment conference held under Public Law 660 
und that as a first step improvements in the 
Blue Plains sewage treatment plant have 
been completed; that the committee is 
strongly of the opinion that additional ele- 
ments of the plan involving construction of 
a system of interceptor sewers should be 
promptly undertaken and to that end rec- 
ommends support of legislation now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Public 
Works which authorizes appropriation of 
funds in the form of grants-in-aid to the 
District of Columbia to enable the District 
to complete the interceptor sewer project 
by the federally established 1966 time limit; 
that to expedite action on this legislation 
the committee urges the Bureau of the 
Budget to comply promptly with the request 
of the House Committee on Public Works 
for a report on appropriate means for fi- 
nancing this project. 

6. That the committee records its con- 
tinued adherence to the principle that pro- 
vision be made for storage in reservoir proj- 
ects to increase needed low flows downstream 
to the extent warranted at present or during 
the economical life of the project, without 
reimbursement, where the benefits of such 
low flows are widespread, general, and non- 
exclusive. 
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7. That the committee recommends im- 
proved coordination among the agencies at 
all levels of government for the more ef- 
fective development and use of water re- 


sources, 
' 8. That the committee recommends & more 
adequate program to ascertain, assemble, and 
disseminate in useful form basic data rela- 
tive to surface and ground water resources; 
and 

9. That the committee recommends that 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
investigate the feasibility of public informa- 
tion programs by radio, television, and other 
means to bring before the public the grow- 
ing seriousness of stream pollution and of 
increasing water use requirements emerging 
from rapid industrial expansion and popula- 
tion growth clearly foreshadowed for the 
remfining decades of this century. 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL 

WATER USE AND POLLUTION ABATEMENT 

Chairman, Representative JoHn A. 
Biatnix, Chisholm, Minn. 

Secretary, William J. Hull, legislative rep- 
resentative, Ohio Valley Improvement As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 

Members 


New England Division: Walter G. White, 
chairman, Water Resources Board, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N.H, 

North Atlantic Division: George R. Shank- 
lin, chief engineer, Division of Water Policy 
and Supply, State of New Jersey, Trenton, 
NJ. 


South Atlantic Division: Miles J. Smith, 
vice chairman, North Carolina Board of Con- 
servation and Development, Salisbury, N.C. 
Harry H. Saunders, vice president, St. Joe 
Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 

Southwestern Division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
rock, general manager, Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, Austin, Tex., vice chair- 
man. : 

Lower Mississippi Valley Division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geological and 
Conservation Commission, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Calyin T. Watts, assistant director, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, State of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central Division: P. W. Fitzpatrick, 
president, St. Paul Port Authority, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Missouri River Division: Milo W. Hoisveen, 
chief engineer, North Dakota Water Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Ohio River Division: Laban P. Jackson, 
commissioner of conservation, State of Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

North Pacific Division: Marshall N. Dana, 
chairman, Commission of Public Docks, 
Portland, Oreg. 

South Pacific Division: Walter G. Shulz, 
division chief engineer, Division of Design 
and Construction, Department of Water Re- 
sources, State of California, Sacramento, 
Calif. 





Politics May Serve Needs of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp,.I include the following commen- 
tary which appeared in the May 18, 1960, 
issue of the Christian Century. On 
Wednesday, June 22, we of this House 
will consider H.R. 12580, a voluminous 
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bill which amends the existing social 
security regulations. 

In my opinion H.R. 12580 takes but a 
small step toward solving the pressing 
needs which face our older citizens. I 
am hopeful that before this Congress 
ends there will be approved legislation 
which meets the challenge before us. 

The remarks in the Christian Century 
are valid. I hope that politics will serve 
the needs of the aged this year. 

Pourrics May Serve NEEDS OF THE AGED 


Political expediency has greatly strength- 
‘ened the possibility that something effective 
will be done to provide the aged with insur- 
ance against poverty caused by the costs of 
protracted illness when income is reduced 
or cut off. Politicians are sensitive in an 
election year, and when millions of voters 
above 65 are in trouble, or a substantial 
share of them are concerned about potential 
trouble, the political wheels begin to spin. 
The addition of the administration’s “Medi- 
care program for the aged” to the three other 
proposals already before Congress makes the 
parties unanimous in their recognition of 
the needs of the aged. It also makes unani- 
mous the admission that helping meet that 
need is the business of Government. The 
American Medical Association, in league with 
private insurance companies, opposes the ad- 
ministration plan, as it does the Forand bill 
and other proposals. The AMA position is 
not surprising. Many members of the high- 
est paid profession, whose own medical bills 
are generally easy to bear by reason of recip- 
rocal professional “ ,” personally bear 
the burden of giving unpaid care to persons 
whose needs surpass their resources. What 
they lack. is sufficient education in social 
studies, sufficient understanding of human 
nature or of means by which people, working 
together, can meet all their needs with dig- 
nity and foresight. The AMA reflects the 
narrowness of outlook induced by the pro- 
tracted and intensive scientific training of 
many doctors. The country’s deep respect 
for the medical profession and for individual 
doctors would be strengthened if something 
could be done to broaden the understanding 
by doctors of people in modern society. We 
believe that Senator Lrnpon B. JoHNson is 
right in his prediction that “once a need is 
recognized, it is usually possible to find a so- 
lution.” The needs of doctors and of the 
aged are not the same needs, but both must 
find a solution. This year the aged may find 
their solution, or part of it, through politics. 
The doctors of Britain were finally swept by 
political means into a system many of them 
disliked. We hope American doctors will 
make their own decisions so the same thing 
will not happen here. 





Granting Representation in the Electoral 
College to the District of Columbia 





SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption by the House and now the Sen- 
ate of Senate Joint Resolution 39, pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment that 
would permit residents of the District of 
Columbia to vote in national elections is 
@ most commendable step forward. I 
believe that the entire Nation welcomes 
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this measure that would provide for 
three votes in the electoral college for 
the District of Columbia. 

Those who have long been observers 
of the naticaal political process will at 
last become participants when the 
amendment is ratified by the required 38 
States. 

Pleased as we all are with the adoption 
of the amendment by both Houses of 
Congress, it is somewhat disappointing 
that the second so-called District provi- 
sion in the original Senate version of the 
resolution was not included in the final 
measure. This would have provided the 
District with two House Delegates in 
Congress to represent the views of the 
more than 750,000 residents of the Na- 
tion’s Capital. I surely hope that the 
Congress will consider this feature next 
year. 

Another vital measure that should be 
brought before Congress for considera- 
tion is the so-called home-rule bill. We 
have broken through the barrier and 
opened a way for democracy to flow into 
the District. But, it is only a beginning, 
since the privilege of the vote has still 
to be extended to include the election 
of local government officials and repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The fact that the District is a “Fed- 
eral city” in which all the citizens of the 
country have an interest is not, in my 
opinion, a sufficient reason for denying 
to its inhabitants control over their local 
problems, matters in which the people 
neither of New York nor California could 
possibly have any concern. 

Those of us who have supported the 
constitutional amendment cannot as- 
sume that our task is finished. Self- 
government has always been the bulwark 
of our Federal system and any supporter 
of States rights should ardently favor 
the same prerogatives of local rule for 
the citizens of the District. 

The home-rule bill discharge petition 
before the House requires just a few 
more signatures to bring the measure 
to the floor for debate. Action this ses- 
sion by the House can send a bill to the 
President for enactment into law. I 
urge that the bill be cleared and that we 
maintain our momentum to bring to the 
residents of the District the privileges 
of democracy. 





Welcome by the New York City Chinese 


Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
sN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
recent congressional trek to New York 
City, the weekend of May 16, 1960, it was 
the pleasure of the Members of Congress 
their families and friends, to visit once 
again New York’s Chinatown, where they 
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were made most welcome by the Chinese 
community. 

I am pleased to set forth the remarks 
made on that occasion by Mon Bak 
Young, president of the Chinese Consoli- 
dated Benevolent Association, speaking 
for our hosts: 

Honorable Members of Congress, distin~ 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
indeed a great pleasure for me, on behalf of 
the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, to extend to you.our heartfelt wel- 
come. We wish you, each one of you, to 
enjoy yourselves during your visit to China- 
town. The very fact that you take time out 
to visit us with such a tight schedule in 
your New York tour, has impressed us 
greatly. I want to assure you that everyone 
in the Chinese community here in New 
York City feels honored by your presence. 

The concept of individual dignity, and a 
moral obligation to extend it throughout the 
world, is inherent in every basic American 
political document. President Lincoln, 
speaking of the Declaration of Independence, 
said it meant “liberty not alone to the peo- 
ple of this country, but hope to all the world, 
for all future time.” It is, therefore, natural 
for us to turn our thought at this moment 
to the relations between the United States 
and China. For the past 10 years, interna- 
tional communism has imposed a tyrannical 
regime upon the Chinese people in the main- 
land; it has denied every basic right and 
freedom to the Chinese people. We are, for 
this reason, unequivocally opposed to the 
Chinese Communist regime in China, and we 
are in. wholehearted support of any policy 
and means which is designed to bring about 
its downfall. . We hope that the United 
States will continue to withhold its policy 
of nonrecognition toward Red China and 
to bar its entry into the United Nations. We 
also firmly believe that it is in the interest 
of the United States to continue providing 
unstinted moral and material aid to the 
Republic of China in order to stop the Com- 
munist expansion in the Far East. Only by 
doing so, can we be true to the principles 
that we stand for. 

We, Americans of Chinese descent, are 
proud of our contribution to the advance- 
ment of our Nation, but as an emigrant 
group, we have problems which particularly 
concern us. One of such problems deals 
with immigration laws. A common diffi- 
culty facing many foreign nationals in the 
United States is how to adjust their immi- 
gration status to that of a permanent resi- 
dent. We earnestly hope that Congress 
would be able in the near future to pass a 
bill that would provide for the adjustment 
of status to. permanent residents of many 
Chinese persons whose entry into the United 
States was based on doubtful claims and 
facts. In enacting such legislation, there 
has been precedent in the past whereby spe- 
cial legislation was introduced to permit 
adjustment of immigration status of other 
nationalities who entered the United States 
by the same means. 

Aside from our interest in legislation for 
adjustment of immigration status, we are 
also concerned with anti-Communist Chin- 
ese refugees in Hong Kong. Recently, the 
House of Representatives has passed a House 
Joint Resolution 397 which affords immigra- 
tion privileges to a limited number of 
refugees from Communist-dominated or oc- 
cupied territories, within the mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner. 
Since anti-Communist Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong are not under the Mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, they certainly would be com- 
pletely excluded from the benefits of this 
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to Chinatown and wish you a happy visit to 
New York City and to our community. 





Jim Mitchell: Looking for a New Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an article from the 
June 1960 issue of Fortune magazine, 
which is devoted to Secretary of Labor, 
the Honorable James P. Mitchell. 

Secretary Mitchell has been in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet since 1953 and has 
served as the President’s top labor ad- 
viser since that time. His record is one 
of which the American people can be 
proud. 

As a fellow New Jerseyite I am pleased 
that the editors of Fortune magazine 
saw fit to devote a portion of their June 
issue to his 

The article follows: 

Jmm MrrcHe.tt: LooKIneG ror A New Jos—He 
Is Nor CHASING THE VicE-PRESIDENTIAL 
NoMINATION, BUT His Srrona Prrrorm- 
ANCE AS Labor SECRETARY May Hetp Hi 
Ger Ir 


Labor Secretary James Paul Mitchell views 
all the current speculation about his vice- 
presidential prospects with mixed emotions. 
A tall, hunch-shouldered businessman from 
Elizabeth, N.J., Mitchell ‘wants the Vice 
Presidency but “has a deep feeling of revul- 
sion at being the nearest handy Catholic.” 
He believes that he should be considered for 
the job on his record as Secretary rather 
than on the basis of his religion. 

His record has, in fact, been a strong one. 
He has served 644 years in one of the most 
difficult Cabinet positions, and if his per- 
formance has frequently been controversial, 
it has seldom been weak or timid. Mitchell 
has proved to be a first-rate administrator 
and a shrewd political infighter. He has not 
only expanded the power of the Department 
of Labor, but has also established personal 
hegemony over the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and several other inde~- 
pendent Federal agencies. He has fought re- 
peatedly with the Secretary of Commerce 
and other Cabinet members to preserve and 
extend his area of influence. He has dif- 
fered with the President on some issues— 
e.g., right-to-work laws. (Mitchell opposes 
them, while Eisenhower has simply taken 
the position that they are a matter for the 
States to decide.) Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent has leaned heavily on him, and Mitchell 
has emerged not only as a mainstay in the 
Cabinet but as a possibility for the Republi- 
can vice-presidential nomination. 

Mitchell has not said that he is running 
for vice president. He believes Nixon 
should be entirely free to choose his own 
running mate. But he is candid about his 
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own avyaiiability: “Anybody who says un- 
conditionally ‘no’ to the vice presidency is 
crazy and not being honest with himself.” 

Mitchell has never agreed with those Re- 
publicans who felt that he should be nom- 
inated in an effort to offset KENNEDY’s 
great appeal to Catholic voters.. Mitchell 
believes re the opposite, in fact: “If 
KENNEDY at the top of the Democratic 
ticket, wa Republicans will be ill advised 
te have a Catholic. If there is a Catholic 
vote, and I suspect there is one, it will go 
for Kennepy and not for a vice presidential 
candidate.” 

In any event, he winces at the view of 
himself as simply a “Catholic candidate.” 
Actually, Secretary Mitchell believes that 
the addition of his name to a Nrxon ticket 
would have broader significance. “It might,” 
he says with amusement, “give some of my 
ee in the labor movement a touch of 

.” an enigmatic remark that 
costhies clearer when his record is analyzed. 

The very thought that Jim Mitchell might 
pop up on the national ticket is enough to 
send shivers down the spines of some con- 
servative Republicans. For Mitchell has al- 
ways been a “modern Republican,” and ever 
since he took office he has warred with the 
old Taft wing of the party. Furthermore, 
eny Secretary of Labor is charged with ad- 
ministering certain laws that many conser- 
vatives intensely dislike—the wage-and-hour 
law, for example. In this situation they 
expected from the Eisenhower administra- 
tion a man who would minimize, rather 
than maximize, the role of the Labor De- 
partment, Mitchell has maximized it. 

An ambitious, self-made man who in his 
time has driven a truck and managed his 
own small grocery, Mitchell rose to eminence 
as a business executive. An excellent nego- 
tiator, his mind is quick and analytical. He 
presents his case softiy, almost diffidently. 
He has an engaging wit and warmth about 
him. One severe critic confesses that, on a 
personal level, he finds Mitchell “a big warm- 
hearted Irishman * * * no nicer guy to get 
shipwrecked on a desert island with.” 


NO BACK DOOR TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


Yet under Mitchell’s easygoing manner 
there is a basic toughness. Thus from his 
first day in office, Mitchell made it plain that 
he did not intend to let conservatives (or 
anyone else) in the administration take over 
any functions of the Labor Secretary. He 
politely but coolly turned down a sugges- 
tion by the Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks that the two of them jointly draft the 
administration’s recommendations for revi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley Act. (“I didn’t 
agree,” Mitchell has explained, “that the 
Secretary of Labor represents labor and the 
Secretary of Commerce represents commerce, 
and that the determination of labor policy 
was a matter for collective bargaining be- 
tween them.”) Instead, Mitchell holed up 
for $ days in a Washington hotel room and 
wrote his own list of recommended changes. 
With a single exception, the President ac- 
cepted. Mitchell's list. This was the first big 
victory in Mitchell's fight to stake out a 
broad area of independence and authority. 

He won a second triumph when the prin- 
ciple was established that there would be 
“no Steelmans” in this administration. 
President Truman had maintained John 
Steelman, a union contact man, policymaker, 
and troubleshooter, on the White House 
staff. Steelman channeled information and 
acivice—e.g., about strikes, labor legislation— 
to the President. The existence of this dual 


The new administration had no Steelman 
at the time Mitchell was appointed, and he 
soon made it clear to management and labor 
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that there would be no shortcut or backdoor 
to the White House. Mitchell aldne would 
be the man to see about labor problems of 
national significance. 
INFLUENCE BY APPOINTMENT 
the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road strike in 1955, for example, Kenneth C. 
Royall, a former War Department boss of 
President Eisenhower, was retained by the 
railroad. told Mitchell that he 
planned to visit the President to talk about 
the strike. Mitchell warned Royall that he 
would get no help from the President, that 
the administration was avoiding: interven- 
tion in labor disputes, and that if he insisted 
on going to the White House to present 
management’s case Mitchell would feel 
obliged to bring over a group of railroad 
labor leaders to tell the President their side 
of the story. Royall backed down. 
Mitchell’s influence has, in fact, been 
extended outside the Department of Labor, 
and into four other Federal agencies that 
deal with labor matters. These are the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board (which helps to set- 
tle disputes on the railroads and airlines), 
and the Railroad Retirement Board (which 
administers pensions and unemployment 
compensation for railworkers). Shortly 
after he took office, Mitchell invited the 


heads of these agencies to meet regularly 


with him to discuss their problems. This 
was a remarkable request, since Congress 
had intended the agencies to be wholly in- 
dependent of the executive branch. As it 
happened, Whitley P. McCoy, then director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, balked at Mitchell’s request. By 
November 1954, McCoy had been forced out 
and replaced as director by a close friend 
and former coworker of Mitchell’s, Joseph F. 
Finnegan. 

Since then, in general, Mitchell has ex- 
erted a strong influence on appointments to 
important labor jobs in Washington. He 
was instrumental in placing John Fanning 
and Chairman Boyd Leedom on the NLRB. 
He also fought a long and ultimately suc- 
cessful battle to make Stuart Rothman gen- 
eral counsel of the board.. He handpicked 
Howard W. Habermeyer to head the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. Meanwhile, he has 
blocked NLRB appointments of several men 
identified with the conservative wing of the 
party; e.g., Michael Bernstein, minority coun- 
sel of the Senate Labor Committee, who was 
sponsored by Senator GoLpwaTer. Board 
member Philip Ray Rodgers, a protege of 
Senator Taft, was widely thought to be in 
line for the chairman's job several years ago, 
but Mitchell blocked him and got the White 
House to elevate Leedom instead. 

Mitchell has stretched the functions of his 
own department, too. In enforcing the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healy Act, 
and the Davis-Bacon Act, he has construed 
his powers broadly. Recently, for example, 
Mitchell issued a set of provisional regula- 
tions covering the employment of domestic 
migratory workers. The provisions were as- 
sailed by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
some farm groups, and swarms of farm-State 
Congressmen. Mitchell was charged with 
having overreached his authority. But out 
of the dispute came a ruling by the Attorney 
General that broadly upheld Mitchell’s right 
to act in this field. 

It is scarcely surprising that the Labor 
Department’s budget has nearly doubled 
since Mitchell took over—from $28 million 
in fiscal 1954 to an estimated $53 million in 
the present fiscal year, the highest ever. 

HOW MUCH IS MODERATE? 

Mitchell’s success in transforming and 

enlarging the role of the Secretary of Labor 


June 21 


has been aided by the fact that the Presi- 
dent has no more than a lukewarm interest 
in labor matters. Eisenhower wanted—and 
got—a Secretary who would keep labor prob- 
lems out of the Presidential lap. In return, 
he gave Mitchell wide scope. But, in addi- 
tion, Mitchell has an intuitive grasp of the 
organizational complexities of the executive 
branch of Government. One- former Com- 
merce official who frequently opposed Mitch- 
ell puts it tersely: “He know how to get 
things done in Washington.” 

Mitchell’s tactical skill was demonstrated 
most recently in his success in shifting the 
administration’s position on increasing the 
minimum wage. This is an issue on which 
Mitchell has taken a number of lickings, but 
the last round must be credited as a clear 
victory for him. 

In 1955, when the issue first faced the 
administration, Mitchell tried to persuade 
the President to support an increase in the 
minimum from 75 cents to$lan hour. This 
was in the face of a strong labor push for 
$1.25. Inside the administration, however, 
Arthur Burns, then Chariman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Weeks, and others 
opposed Mitchell, and the final administra- 
tion position.was for an increase to only 90 
cents. Mitchell was thus placed in the un- 
comfortable position of having to testify for 
90 cents even though his personal preference 


for $1 was widely known. When Congress - 


did boost the minimum to $1 over the ad- 
ministration’s objections, Mitchell helped 
persuade the President not to veto the 
measure. 

The issue did not assume importance again 
until last year. Then, with the AFL-CIO 
still plumping for a $1.25 minimum, Mitchell 
took the stand to declare any increase pre- 
mature, and to warn that it might create 
unemployment. Since then an election year 
has rolled around, and Mitchell has been able 
to reverse the administration’s stand. This 
time he laid his groundwork carefully. 
When his Department prepared its latest 
report on the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Mitchell drafted a transmittal letter to Con- 
gress in which he stated something that does 
not appear explicitly in the report itself: 
that a moderate increase in the minimum 
would have no adverse effects. He then took 
the precaution of clearing this transmittal 
letter at the White House, even though tech- 
nically he was not obligated to do so. The 
letter was finally approved at a meeting at- 
tended by Mitchell, Commerce Secretary 
Frederick Mueller, Raymond Saulnier, head 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, Budg- 
et Director Maurice Stans, and Gerald Mor- 
gan, Wilton Persons, and David Kendall of 
the President’s staff. The letter did not 
commit the administration to anything, but 
through. it Mitchell prepared the way for.a 
policy shift. 

Next, as it became clear that Congress 
was likely to vote some increase in the 
minimum this year, Mitchell played his 
trump: Vice President Nixon. Mitchell 
urged Nixon to use his influence in favor 
of an increase—which both of them thought 
politically necessary. The Vice President, in 
turn, persuaded Commerce Secretary Muel- 
ler to modify his antagonism to the idea. 
When Mueller testified on the Hill, he re- 
luctantly approved the general notion of 
a moderate increase. The capstone of the 
new policy was laid in place on April 21 
when Mitchell himself appeared before the 
House Labor Committee. Picking up the 
loose phrase, “moderate increase,” Mitchell 
made it specific. The administration, he 
indicated, would not oppose an increase of 
10 to 15 cents. Mitchell may have been 
stretching the limit of what his fellow Cab- 
inet members consider moderate, but there 
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is no doubt that he has moved the admin- 
istration a long way on this issue. 

This was not the first time that Mitchell 
and Nixon have teamed up. During last 
year’s steel strike Mitchell reached out to 
bring Nixon into the negotiations in their 
final stage—and Nixon was a major force in 
getting the final settlement. Their names 
were linked in the attendant publicity. In 
1958 Mitchell supported Nixon’s unsuccess- 
ful move to put the administration on rec- 
ord as favoring a tax cut as an antireces- 
sion measure. In controversies like the 
present one over health insurance for the 
aged, Mitchell has been part of what might 
almost be termed a “Nixon liberal” faction 
in the Cabinet, along with Secretary Flem- 
ming, Secretary Seaton, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers. 

TROUBLE ON THE HILL 


Mitchell has; of course, suffered several de- 
feats during his term of office. In 1954, after 
he declared that he “opposed categorically” 
State right-to-work laws, the President 
pointedly remarked that Mitchell “had not 
represented necessarily the administration 
views.” Eisenhower vetoed depressed-area 
legislation that Mitchell had wanted badly, 
and rebuffed him when Mitchell came out 
in favor of extending minimum-wage cov- 
erage to retail employees. 

But Mitchell’s largest problems have been 
with Congress. Here he has had to face the 
fact of Democratic control of the Senate and 
House Labor Committees. He early made an 
enemy of GRAHAM BaRbDEN, formidable chair- 
man of the House Labor Committee, who has 
repeatedly opposed Mitchell on labor legisla- 
tion. One result of this antagonism was the 
emasculation of the 1958 welfare and pension 
fund disclosure law. The bill originally gave 
Mitchell discretionary authority to investi- 
gate reports and to police its provisions. 
BarvDEN, opposed to any extension of author- 
ity to Mitchell, pulled most of these teeth out 
of the bill. “What resulted,” says Mitchell 
ruefully, “is a monstrosity. It’s a waste 
of money. We can’t investigate or even re- 
quire a uniform report form. The trustees 
of these funds could send in their report on 
the back of a piece of wallpaper and con- 
form with the law.” 

Predictably, Mitchell has had little help 
from the ranking Republican on the Senate 
Labor Committee, Barry GOLDWATER. On 
the House Labor Committee, Mitchell has 
had some assistance from Republicans Car- 
ROLL KEARNS and PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, but 
they are not very influential, and their help 
has been more than offset by the hostility of 
CHARLES HALLECK, the Republican floor 
leader in the House (who would also like 
to be Nrxon’s running mate this year). In 
1959, HaLLeck and his Senator counterpart, 
Everett Dirksen, visited the President, 
talked cold political turkey with him, and 
got him to televise a speech in which the 
President came out. for labor-reform legisla- 
tion that went much further than Mitchell 
wanted in regulating the internal affairs of 
unions. 

Mitchell’s difficulties are intensified by the 
fact that, never having been a working poli- 
tician, he has no independent base in his 
own political party. Beyond that, he is be- 
set by problems that arise from the funda- 
mental ambiguity of his role: speaking for 
a& Republican administration that is friendly 
to business, he must deal with a labor move- 
ment that is largely Democratic. It is often 
forgoten that Congress has entrusted the 
Secretary of Labor with promoting “the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United 
States.” It is natural that in fulfilling this 
obligation Mitchell has made enemies, not 
only within the administration, and in Con- 
gress, but in the business community too. 
The American Retail Federation, for in- 
stance, is vitriolic in its criticism of Mitchell's 
role in minimum-wage battles. Officials of 
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the NAM and the chamber of commerce 
speak, in private, as if they considered 
Mitchell a captive of the labor. 
Meanwhile, as a matter of personal convic- 
tion, Mitchell has often felt obliged to take 
positions that put him out of favor with or- 
ganized labor. The 1954 Taft- 
amendments, of which Mitchell was the 
author, were damned by the CIO as 
than Taft-Hartiey.” Even before the Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings had dramatized 
the need for labor reform, Mitchell used his 
own bureaucratic authority to tighten sub- 


| 
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so-called “blackmail picketing.” He has not 
appointed unionists to important Depart- 
ment of Labor posts, 


LABOR NEUTRALITY? 


speaks our language,” Consequently, the 
administration today is getting along more 
comfortably with the labor movement than 
many ever thought possible. George Meany 


Jacob Potofsky of the Clothing Workers, 
David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, George Leighty of the Railroad Tele- 
graphers are among the many labor leaders 
who regard Mitchell with respect. Since 
the steel settlement, Mr. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers has had nothing but praise for 
Mitchel (and Nrxon). 

The Secretary cultivates personal friend- 
ships with union leaders. Yet in itself this 
will probably not help his vice presidential 
chances, for the odds are heavy that labor 
will continue its traditional commitment to 
a Democratic ticket—even with Mitchell as 
Nrxow’s running mate. The unions will cer- 
tainly not endorse a Republican ticket. 
However, if the Democrats nominated 
Lynvon JOHNSON, the unions would face a 
serious dilemma, They dislike and mistrust 
JOHNSON as much as they generally admire 
and like Mitchell. The juxtaposition of 
JoHNsON on the Democratic ticket and 
Mitchell on the Republican could, indeed, in- 
duce political schizophrenia in many top 
unionists, and possibly persuade them to sit 
out the national campaign, a decision that 
would cost the Democrats a lot of campaign 
money and manpower. 

In the meantime, while he is keeping an 
eye on the vice presidential situation, 
Mitchell has other irons in the fire. He was 
a $50,000-a-year industrial-relations execu- 
tive for Bloomingdale’s department store in 
New York before going to Washington in 
1953. He has been offered twice that amount 
to return to private employment, but has 
turned it down. He has also turned down 
any suggestion that he continue as Secre- 
tary of Labor in a Nrxonw administration. 
There has been talk that he might run for 
the governorship of New Jersey in 1961. 
But Mitchell is not likely to plunge into that 
race unless he can be promised in advance, 
that he will not face primary opposition 
and that he will have an ample campaign 
war chest. This is a stiff price to exact from 
his party, and it may well be too high, con- 
sidering the factionalism among New Jersey 
Republicans. 

However, if the GOP wins in November 
and Mitchell is not at that time the new 
Vice President, he would still be in line for 
high administration responsibility. What 
that may be it is too early to tell. But it is 
safe to predict that the Republicans, how- 
ever the conservatives: among them may feel, 
will be unable to ignore him, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public 
as to the probable cost 


from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ‘ ' 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be 


istration of the Senate; who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 


bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- — 


ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEessIoNnaL REcorRD, 
with Mr. Raymond P. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem-~ 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rzcorp should be processed through this 
office, 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
‘EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
orcering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, see. 185, p. 1942), 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Massing of Colors Ceremony Under 
Auspices of the Military Order of 


World Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a speech made by me on June 11 at the 
Peaks of Otter, Va., in connection with 
the ceremonies opening the James River 
Bridge on the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The ceremony today, opening the bridge 
over the James River, completes another link 
in the great Blue Ridge Parkway connecting 
the Senandoah and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Parks. This truly may be 
called a royal road of our mountain empire 
in Virginia. 

It will soon be completed and the parkway 
will be 469 miles in length—the longest con- 
tinuous scenic highway in the world. 

If, from this pleasant place, you will let 
your eye follow the panorama, you will be 
reminded that half the population of the 
United States is fortunate enough to be 
within overnight driving distance from some 
point on this wonderful drive. 

Think of the natural scenery there is to 
see, the pleasant recreational things there are 
to do, and the historic sites there are to visit. 
They are all around us here; they abound 
throughout Virginia’s 41,000 square miles 
ranging from the mountains to the sea. 

It is no wonder that newspapers within 
the month have reported that Virginia has 
more visitors than any other State in the 
Union. And for them to use, we are proud 
to present our billion-dollar State highway 
system of more than 52,000 miles. 

The State department of highways recently 
announced that nearly 39 million visitors en- 
tered Virginia last year by automobile. Per- 
haps the total number of visitors approached 
45 million. By the most conservative esti- 
mate Virginia’s visitors are spending “in ex- 
cess of $600 million a year.” 

Our attractions for people outside of Vir- 
ginia are among our greatest assets. And this 
asset is enhanced by our accessibility. Cross- 
country highway Route 60 terminates in Vir- 
ginia, and two other major highway routes— 
1 and 11—traverse the State north and south. 

And this is not all. Nature is our partner. 
Our temperatures are moderate. Our rainfall 
is good. Our topography is favorable. We 
are gifted with the shores of the sea, the 
rolling country of the Piedmont, and the 
mountains with their valleys. 

Our history is vivid and traceable. Our 
scenery and natural assets lend themselves 
to preservation and use, Our progress is 
sound and steady. Our transportation and 
facilities are good and safe. And, perhaps, 
our greatest asset is the hospitality of our 
people themselves. 

The National Park Service has given mag- 
nanimous recognition to our scenery, our 
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recreational possibilities and our history in 
the form of this parkway, the Shenandoah 
and the Cumberland Gap National Parks, the 
Colonial National Historical Park, and five 
national battlefield parks. 

The State itself has established a system 
of nine State parks offering recreational fa- 
cilities characteristic of every section of the 
State. Virginia pioneered in marking her 
highways with attractive signs telling the 
story of points of interest for the benefit of 
passing motorists. . 

And I venture no State in the Union has 
more to tell, or does it more concisely. We 
have the cradle of the Republic in James- 
town, Williamsburg, and Yorktown. We 
have the homes of Presidents Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, 
Taylor, and Wilson, along with those of 
Mason, Henry, Lee, and countless more of 
the Nation’s great. 

We have the battlefields of the Revolution 
and the War Between the States. We have 
one of the capitals of the Confederacy. 
We have the ports and military sites of 
World Wars I and II. We have the Tomb 
of the Unknowns. We have historic 
churches, colleges, and mansions. 

We have some of the wonders of the 
world, such as the great stalagmites and 
stalactites of our nine caverns, our Natural 
Bridge, our Natural Tunnel, our Natural 
Chimneys, and our Mountain Lake. 

We have two great national forests. We 
have beautiful gardens, wild flowers, and 
flowering trees. We have waterfalls and 
beautiful springs. We have the ocean, and 
our bays and rivers. 

Streams come into existence in nearly all 
areas of the State. We have inland lakes— 
some natural, and some made—in nearly 
every section. With our woods and waters, 
hunting and fishing is unsurpassed. 

There are more than 100 good golf courses 
in the State. Hunt races and horse shows 
are numerous. We have annual festivals at 
Winchester, Norfolk, Claytor Lake, Char- 
lottesville, Richmond, and in other places, 
There is wild pony penning at Chinco- 
teague, jousting at Natural Chimneys, and 
the dog mart at Fredericksburg. 

We have the Barter Theater at Abingdon, 
and the arts and crafts festival at Water- 
ford. There is the Common Glory at Wil- 
liamsburg. There is the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, with its mobile units. Virginia 
is, indeed, a place for the Nation to enjoy. 

I think the Nation is doing it more and 
more. I believe we are seeing only the be- 
ginning. Some $26 million was spent in 
the State last year on construction of about 
150 motels. All of us can be for expansion 
of an industry which makes people happier 
and healthier and more appreciative of their 
country and the principles for which it 
stands. 





Equal Rights for All Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
submitting for the Recorp an editorial 








from the Indianapolis Times. ‘This edi- 
torial deals with the question of “Equal 
Rights for all Citizens.” It often seems 
to me that this Nation is so involved in 
questions of defense and international 
maneuvering that it ignores a basic prob- 
lem on our own doorsteps. 

There are two paragraphs in this edi- 
torial that are especially meaningful to 
me, The first is: 

In the field of civil rights lies the basic 
difference between American democracy and 
Soviet communism. The rise of Russian dic- 
tatorship is history’s greatest challenge to our 
free form of government, 


The second paragraph states that: 

Faithful protection of civil.rights is worth 
more in favorable world sentiment, than bil- 
lions in foreign aid.’ In the final analysis it 
may be worth more than squadrons of mis- 
siles. 


I should like for the Recorp to show 
that I agree with these sentiments com- 
pletely. I do not intend to neglect the 
defenses of this Nation or to slight our 
problems of diplomacy. But all our ef- 
forts to build up a powerful defense and 
all our efforts to improve our diplomatic 
position in the world can well be mean- 
ingless until we give to every American 
citizen the rights that are guaranteed to 
him under our Constitution and under 
our laws. 

The editorial follows: : 

[From the Indianapolis Times, June 2, 1960] 
Equat RicuTs ror ALL CITIZENS 

The United States is the first great Gov- 
ernment on earth ever dedicated to the 
proposition that the individual citizen, 
however humble, has rights which his Gov- 
ernment may not deny and must defend. 

The Founding Fathers were interested pri- 
marily in protecting themselves against the 
tyranny of a degenerate British king. 

But tyranny is a constant menace in any 
state, whether it be the tyranny of a King, a 
dictator, an entrenched bureaucracy, or a 
selfish majority. 

To protect against this tyranny the privi- 
leges and immunities of American citizens 
are written into the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, aptly termed the “Bill of 
Rights,” and into further amendments, in- 
cluding the 14th and 15th. 

It is these amendments which guard free- 
dom of religion, free speech, free press, the 
right to assemble peaceably and to petition 
the Government for redress of grievances. 
They protect also against arbitrary searches 
of homes and seizures of property, provide 
that a citizen can’t be forced to testify 
against himself and guarantee trial by jury. 

The 14th amendment forbids any abridg- 
ments on the privileges of U.S. citizenship. 
The 15th specifically protects the right to 
vote, forbidding it to be denied “on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

Through long custom, Americans take 
these rights for granted, tending to forget 
that, over a large area of the world, they are 
denied and held to scorn. 

In the field of civil rights lies the basic 
difference between American democracy and 
Soviet communism. The rise of Russian 
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dictatorship is history’s greatest challenge to 
our free form of Government. 

Ours is a Government of law, rather than 
the whims or prejudices of men. In the 
faithful observance of the law lies the posi- 
tive answer to communism. 

This observance is of importance 
to the future since the tolerated violation of 
one law sets the precedent for defiance of any 
law which may be irksome, hence threatens 
the gradual disintegration of our system 
with all its protection of rights of citizens. 

But, in addition to that, the newly freed 
nations are inspired in large measure by our 
Declaration of Independence, our Constitu- 
tion and the words of our American demo- 
cratic philosophers. They watch anxiously 
to note whether the United States means 
what it says. 

Faithful protection of civil rights is worth 
more in favorable world sentiment, than 
billions in foreign aid. In the final analysis 
it may be morth more than squadrons of 
missiles. 

The voter should require sane leadership, 
as opposed to demagogic promises. But we 
must move steadily toward enforcement and 
acceptance of civil rights as guaranteed by 
the fundamental law of our land—the Con- 
stitution. 

In judging among the candidates for office, 
in the election this November, the voter must 
place great weight on understanding of, and 
dedication to, the cause of equal rights for 
all citizens. 


Poll for Democratic Candidate for Presi- 
dent Conducted in State of West Vir- 


ginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a letter which I recently received from 
Mr. Earl M. Curry, Jr., of Pineville, 
W. Va., together with the results of a 
poll conducted by Mr. Curry. Mr. Curry 
polled the members of the Democratic 
executive committees in the seven coun- 
ties of the Fifth Congressional District of 
West Virginia, and a return of approxi- 
mately 30 percent indicates that Senator 
Lynpbon B. Jonnson led among those per- 
sons who responded to Mr. Curry’s ques- 
tionnaire. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and poll results were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PINEVILLE FURNITURE Co., 
Pineville, W. Va. 
Roserr C. Brrp, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Brrp: I am enclosing a copy 
of the poll I took in the fifth district. I 
sent this questionnaire to the members of 
the Democratic executive committees in the 
seven counties of the district. The 1958 
West Virginia Biue Book was my source of 
addresses. 


I had approximately a 30-percent answer 
to my questionnaire. If there is any other 
information on this poll that I can give 
you I will be happy to do so. 


Sincerely yours, 
Eant M. Curry, Jr. 
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In a poll taken of the members of the 
county Democratic executive committees of 
the seven counties-in the Fifth Congressional 
District the results were as follows: 


[Percent] 


Of those voting 


Stevenson 
Symington 
OIE. cite itiwnsinies 
Humphrey 
Johnson 


These percentages represent the choice 
of those polled for the Democratic candidate 
for President, in the order of their preference, 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 

County of Wyoming ss: 

I, Earl M. Curry, Jr., do solemniy swear 
the foregoing statements are true to the 
best of my knowledge and ability. 

Ear. M. Curry, Jr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
9th day of April 1960. 

VIRGINIA BUTCHER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 17, 1963. 


Economic Recovery Does Not Require 
the Stimulus of Increased Defense 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the other day, in the course of 
consideration of the tax-extension bill, it 
was alleged that it required the Korean 
war to bring the economy out of the de- 
pression into which it had slipped during 
1949. I replied at the time, using annual 
data. 

Upon my return to my office I hap- 
pened to pick up an article entitled “Un- 
derwriting Prosperity” by Harold I. 
Lunde, an associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Macalester College, who re- 
views the economic situation between 
1948-49 and 1949-50, comparing the 
peaks and troughs of 1948, 1949, and 
1950 on the basis of quarterly data. 
Professor Lunde establishes, on the basis 
of an analysis of the data on a quarterly 
basis, that there was a $17 billion gain, or 
recovery, before Korea. His analysis is 
as follows: 

Economic changes in 1948-49 (in billions of 
dollars) 

Gross National Product. 

Consumption 

Private investment 


Foreign Investment 
Federal Government 


High: 1948 4th quarter GNP equals 266. 
Low: 1949 4th quarter GNP equals 257. 


This was a modest 3% percent reces- 
sion. GNP fell $9 billion from a peak 
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of $266 billion. The recession lasted 1 
year from top to bottom. Unemploy- 
ment reached 4.6 million or 7 percent of 
the labor force. 

Business spending for factories, tools 
and inventories fell $15 billion. Net for- 
eign investment decreased by another 
billion. This gross decline of $16 billion 
was offset by a $3 billion rise in consump- 
tion, a $1 billion increase in housing, and 
a $3 billion gain in State and local gov- 
ernment spending. Federal spending did 
not change. The gains add up to $7 
billion. Thus the decline in GNP was | 
held to only $9 billion. 

1949-50 recovery before Korea 
[In billions of dollars] 
Gross national product 
Consumption 
Private investment......--. geek a ee. 


Foreign investment 
Federal Government 
State and local 


Low: 1949, 4th quarter GNP = 257. 
High: 1950, 2d quarter GNP = 274. 


GNP increased $17 billion in 6 months 
after the bottom of the recession was 
reached. This recovery, in only half the 
time taken by the decline, was almost 
twice the size of the recession. 

Government spending did not bring 
the recovery. Federal expenditures fell 
$5 billion while State and local spending 
remained unchanged. Foreign invest- 
ment declined another billion dollars. 
This total decline of $6 billion was over- 
powered by a $17 billion growth in pri- 
vate investment and a $6 billion gain in 
consumption. 

Mr. Speaker, this reinforces my view 
that economic recovery did not, and 
does not, require the stimulus of in- 
creased defense spending. 


Preservation of the Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, three 
recent letters to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald have com- 
mented significantly on the pending 
wilderness bill (S. 1123) the comittee 
print three version of which is now being 
(considered by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. One of these 
letters criticized the bill as undesirable 
by those who may wish to build dams in 
areas of wilderness. A reply to this jus- 
tified the wilderness bill. A later com- 
ment by the noted land-use authority, 
Benton MacKaye, honorary president of 
the Wilderness Society, pointed out the 
Americanism of preserving wilderness. 
All three letters were occasioned by an 
editorial in support of the wilderness bill 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on May 2, 1960. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial, entitled “Wilder- 
ness Detour,” and the letter to the editor 
appearing in this paper on May 9, 1960, 
by Secretary-Manager William E. Welsh 
of the National Reclamation Association, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
along with the letter in reply to Mr. 
Welsh that appeared in the May 14, 1960, 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald by Howard Zahniser, executive 
secretary and editor of the Wilderness 
Society, and also the letter to the editor 


by Benton MacKaye that appeared in the - 


same paper on May 26, 1960, with the 
title, “Saving the Wild.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


* [From the Washington Post, May 2, 1960] 


WILDERNESS DETOUR 


Once again, the Senate Interior Committee 
is due to act on the wilderness bill, and once 
again opponents of this basic conservation 
measure are seeking to confuse, divide, and 
scuttle. When the committee acts, it will 
have before it not only a model bill with the 
broadest possible support, but also an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
introduced by Senators O’MaHoNey and 
ALLOTT. 

Whatever the motives of the two Senators, 
their substitute has been gleefully seized 
upon by opponents of all wilderness legisla- 
tion. The National Reclamation Association, 
which fears that wilderness preservation 
might interfere with dam construction, de- 
clares that the substitute is “far preferable to 
any other wilderness legislation proposed 
thus far.” 

Mr. O’ManoNney’'s behavior is curious and 
illogical. Last year, he detected bureaucratic 
perils in the wilderness bill and announced 
his opposition. A meeting was then held 
in his office last January 27 at which the Sen- 
ator agreed to amendments which met his 
objections and gave his blessings to the bill. 
Now he has suddenly introduced a bill 
fraught with the very bureaucratic complexi- 
ties he has denounced. 

The wilderness areas are vaguely defined in 
Mr. O'Manoney’s bill and the U.S. Geological 
Survey is given a virtual veto power over se- 
lection of areas worthy of preservation. 
These are only some of the defects. The 
committee ought to repulse Mr. O’MAHONEY’s 
mischievous substitute and report out the 
bill that offers the best hope of preserving 
for all time some portions of our unspoiled 
wild. 


[From the Washington Post, May 9, 1960] 
WILDERNESS DETOUR 


In your May 2 editorial “Wilderness De- 
tour” you referred to the National Reclama- 
tion Association. 

Approximately two-thirds of the members 
of the association are irrigation farmers. 
These people have as great, if not a greater 
reason for being interested in conservation 
than any other group of citizens. They 
must have a well-sustained streamflow run- 
off for the irrigation of crops during the hot 
summer months in that arid and semiarid 
region. They cannot survive without irriga- 
tion water during that period. Good con- 
servation practices on the watersheds could 
mean the difference between success and 
failure for them. 

These people live close to the area which 
would be included in the proposed wilderness 
systems. They have a thorough understand- 
ing of the problem. They believe in con- 
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servation as defined by two of the greatest 
conservationists this Nation has yet known: 
former President Theodore Roosevelt and our 
first Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot, These 
men gave a broad practical meaning to con- 
servation. To them conservation meant the 


‘use of the natural resources for the greatest 


good of the greatest number for the longest 
time. 

Wilderness, as proposed in the legislation 
before the Congress would mean the very 
opposite. In wilderness areas there would 
be no roads, no campsites, no use of the 
natural resources. It would mean setting 
aside vast areas of our public lands for the 
benefit of only a select few. Its enjoyment 
would be limited to those with a strong 
physique and ample finances. 

We believe that the natural resources 
which are to be found in these great public 
land areas, most of which are in the West, 
were placed there by the Divine Creator for 
the benefit of all mankind. We believe the 
Forest Service gives us a good illustration 
of how these areas should be utilized. The 
protection of the watershed for the produc- 
tion of that most important of all natural 
resources—water—should be the primary 
consideration but all other available re- 
sources within a region should be used in 
such manner as not to do damage to the 
watershed. Yes, there should be use—in 
fact, multiple use of all these resources— 
but there must be use without abuse. 

The Forest Service areas, with its good 
roads, and numerous campsites, are always 
available for enjoyment by the average 
American family. They are readily access- 
ible, either by the old jalopy or the modern 
station wagon. 

Another point that is often overlooked is 
the fact that, because of the rough and 
rugged terrain of much of the mountainous 
regions of the West, there will always be 
vast areas that must forever remain wilder- 
ness in spite of all that man can do, 
Former Senator William E. Borah, when he 
first viewed from across Red Fish Lake the 
majestic and incomparable Saw Tooth 
Mountains, is quoted as saying, “Man need 
not attempt to create a park here. God has 
already created a park far beyond the abil- 
ity of man to either add or detract.” 

Yes, we believe in true conservtaion. We 
believe in conservation as defined by our 
two greatest conservationists, ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot—conserva- 
tion as it has been practiced by the Forest 
Service for more than half a century. We 
believe that true conservation means the 
use of the natural resources for the greatest 
good of the greatest number for the longest 
time. 

WILLIAM E. WELSH, 
Secretary-Manager, 
National Reclamation Association. 
WASHINGTON. 


[From the Washington Post, May 14, 1960] 
WILDERNESS DETOUR 


William E. Welch’s May 9 letter in behalf 
of the National Reclamation Association in 
opposition to wilderness preservation is an 
excellent candid statement from his point 
of view, but it corroborates rather than re- 
futes your May 2 editorial, “Wilderness De- 
tour” in support of the wilderness bill, to 
which it refers. 

Your editorial, I note, identifies Mr. 
Welch’s organization as opposed to wilder- 
ness preservation and accordingly cites his 
support of Senator O’MaHoney’s so-called 
substitute with Senator ALLoTY’s proviso as 
evidence that this O’Mahoney-Allott pro- 
posal is not a wilderness-preservation meas- 
ure at all but part of what you described as 
efforts to confuse, divide, and scuttle. Mr. 
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Welch’s. May 9 letter documents your con- . 
tention very well. : 

Mr. Welch in behalf of the National Recia- 
mation Association has been a consistent, 
candid, and respected opponent of the wil- 
derness bill, for he has stated clearly that 
he does not want wilderness areas protected 
from dams and reservoirs and therefore he 
opposes this legislation. His honorable op- 
position is an excellent proof of the need for 
legislation if we are to preserve any areas of 
wilderness, for we believe there should be 
a few areas that remain free of such installa- 
tions, 

Those who advocate wilderness legislation 
do not, however, oppose reclamation. They 
recognize the .interests of the irrigation 
farmers who are Mr. Welch's clients but 
maintain that these interests can be served 
through programs that can be so planned 
as to provide also for saving some of the 
land in wilderness. 

All the areas presently affected by the 
wilderness bill are now in wilderness status 
in the National Park System, the national 
forests, or wildlife refuges, or ranges. Any 
areas added in the future would first be sub- 
ject to a stringent procedure that includes 
public notice, hearings, and congressional 
scrutiny. , 

Altogether, at the best, the area of wilder- 
ness that can be saved under the wilderness 
bill program is only a little more than 2 per- 
cent. Its advocates believe that in the re- 
maining 97 or 98 percent of the land there 
are adequate sites for the dams and water- 
control and s structures to serve the 
irrigators, We believe that reclamationists 
who are in so many ways the beneficiaries of 
the Federal Government can afford to allow 
the preservation as wilderness of at least a 
50th of our land. 

Howarp ZAHNISER, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Wilderness Society. 


[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1960] 
SAVING THE WILD 


A recent letter by Howard Zahniser, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wilderness Society, 
takes stock of a stock criticism of the wilder- 
ness bill now pending before Congress. The 
complaint referred to is that, under the bill, 
too much land would be set aside for wilder- 
ness. This is a very good point, because it 
focuses attention sharply on a basic ques- 
tion of land use; namely, what proportion 
of land space ought to be devoted, by a 
patriotically proud Nation, to plain love of 
country, as against plain living making? 

American wilderness is but another name 
for America. I refer of course to the real- 
istic physical America, with its rocks and 
rills and templed hills and all the rest that 
gives real substance to any real spirit claimed 
by the 100-percent American. All that re- 
mains of this original America is what is 
contained in the wilderness areas. 

Mr. Zahniser in his letter states that the 
areas Of wilderness that can be saved under 
the wilderness bill program would cover a 
little more than 2 percent of the Nation’s 
total. This would leave at least 97 percent 
for living . This much would seem 
to be ample for a Nation priding itself on its 
genius in this well-known art. Yet some 
people claim it is not enough, and that 2 
percent is too much for love of country. 
These folks no doubt make no pretense of 
being “100 percenters.” 

Question—could they, by some strain of 
the mathematical imagination, claim even 
to be “2 percenters?” 


MacKayg, 
Honorary President of the Wilderness 
Society. 
WASHINGTON, 
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Defense Appropriations and the Bomarc. 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, as 
the conference committee of the House 
and the Senate meet today to resolve the 
differences between the House bill and 
Senate bill on the defense appropriation 
for fiscal 1961, I call upon the House 
Members participating in that confer- 
ence to accept the action of the other 
body on the procurement of Bomarc 
missiles. 

I do so because the Senate bill re- 
fiects the latest and best clarification of 
the importance of the Bomarc program 
in the maintenance of a strong continen- 
tal defense system. 

When the other body approved in full 
the Air Force request for Bomarc funds, 
it enjoyed the benefits of, and was acting 
upon, information which was not avail- 
abie at the time the House passed its 
defense appropriation bill. At the time 
the House acted on this appropriation, 
the Bomarcs had not entirely proved 
themselves to be effective weapons. 
Even so, the Air Force felt that its Bo- 
mare request represented its best judg- 
ment on the importance oi the Bomarc 
missile in the defense of this Nation and 
our neighbor to the north, Canada. The 
judgment of the Air Force has since 
been confirmed by several completely 
successful performances which the Bo- 
marcs have made in test flights against 
simulated enemy aircraft, and in the re- 
cent Senate action restoring the cut by 
the House made in Bomare funds. 

In my judgment the Senate action 
represents the practice of sound econ- 
omy, because the Bomarec program, as 
projected by the Air Force, would be less 
costly than the alternative which the 
House approved. When the House cut 
the Bomarc request, it authorized expen- 
ditures for the procurement of additional 
F-106 jet fighters to do the defense job 
which the Air Force has intended that 
the Bomarcs do. At a greater cost, the 
F-106’s cannot do the job which the 
Bomarcs would do, simply because the 
F-106’s cannot be constructed and inte- 
grated into a continental defense system 
as quickly as the Bomarcs can. 

If the conferees of the House and the 
other body reach agreement today on the 
defense appropriation, their report may 
reach the House floor tomorrow. I urge 
not only that the House conferees en- 
dorse the action of the other body on the 
Bomarc request, but also that the House 
itself concur in this action for these rea- 
sons: First, as I have already observed, 
the Senate action represents the best 
judgment not only of its Members, but of 
our experts on the proper and 
necessary role of the Bomarcs in our de- 
fense program. Second, that the Bo- 
marcs will give us a greater overall de- 
fense capability at less cost than would 
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Division in 1898. Later the division was — 


the alternative of using jet fighters 
which, at the same time, cannot be pro- 
cured as quickly as Bomarcs. And last, 
that the approval of the Bomarc request 
will permit the Air Force to fulfill our 
obligation to our Canadian allies to pro- 
vide the Bomares to fill the launching 
sites which the Canadian Government 
already has under construction. 





Forest Products Lab Has 50th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
spirit of stewardship, we, as Americans, 
have the opportunity to enjoy and utilize, 
but also a responsibility to conserve the 
invaluable natural resources inherited 
in our great Nation. 

Throughout our history, fortunately, 
far-sighted leadership has enabled us to 
conserve such resources. 

About 50 years ago, for example, there 
was established in Madison, Wis., a forest 
products laboratory. ‘The purpose of the 
project was to set up a research pro- 
gram-for best utilization, management, 
and conservation of our forest lands. 

During its brief, 50-year lifetime, the 
research laboratory, under Federal jur- 
isdiction—but often cooperating with 
private industry—has accomplished a 
tremendously significant record. 

Recently, the Wisconsin agriculturalist 
published an informative article, review- 
ing a score of the accomplishments by 
the laboratory. 

Reflecting the outstanding work of the 
research center in utilization, manage- 
ment, conservation of our forests, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Forest Propucrs Las Has 50TH Brrrnpary— 
U.S. Forest Service BEGAN RESEARCH AT THE 
Maptson LaporaTory In 1910 
This is the golden anniversary year for the 

U.S. Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. 
Fifty years ago when it started on the 

University of Wisconsin campus, it was the 

only wood research laboratory in the world. 

Its research workers had but crude tools to 

work with but they got their work off to a 

good start. The goal they set was to find new 

ways of making forest products to serve man. 

The pattern began in the late 1800’s, when 
the first stirring of professional forestry be- 
gan in this country. In Europe, forestry 
had been practiced for three centuries, but 
with little research, none of which was of 
much value to this country. 

In 1890 a little forest products research 
was started in cooperation with a number of 
universities. ‘The Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture began work on 
naval stores in the South and did some ex- 
perimental pulping at Boston. But by 1898 
the Forestry Division had only 12 employees. 

FOREST SERVICE BORN 

The old roughrider, Teddy Roosevelt, ap- 

‘pointed Gifford Pinchot head of the Forestry 
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changed to a bureau. Im 1905 it became 
the Forest Service, still with Pinchot in 
charge. 

Roosevelt and Pinchot were conservation- 
ists. “Forestry,” said Roosevelt, “is the 
preservation of forests by wise use.” He 
said this at a time when forests were being 
slashed down ruthlessly. Little was being 
done to use byproducts which were going to 
waste, or to insure future forest yields. 

Throughout this period of forest exploita- 
tion Pinchot, with Roosevelt’s backing, was 
hammering out the pattern of the U.S. Por- 
est Service. As a part of it a branch of 
Forest Products was set up. 


STRUGGLE TO GET STARTED 


This was a time of probing for the whole 
Forest Service. The Forest Products branch 
was forced to find help wherever it could. 
The research efforts were scattered. There 
Was no central wood research center where 
experiments could be conducted under 
standard conditions. 

Feelers sent out in 1909 brought several 
generous offers. Finally the proposal of the 
University of Wisconsin, under President 
Charles R. Van Hise, was accepted. Van 
Hise offered a new building complete with 
heat, light, and power. Research workers 
began their move to Madison before the year 
was over. The building was finished in the 
spring of 1910 and opened its doors on 
June 4. 

The Forest Products Laboratory soon out- 
grew its original building. In 1930 Congress 
appropriated $750,000 for a new five-story 
building. The University of Wisconsin fur- 
nished 10 acres of land west of the campus 
for this building, which was built as part of 
the depression public works program. The 
building was finished in 1932. 

Research work at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has covered a wide range—from how 
to make fenceposts last longer to how rocket 
fuels made from wood will react in outer 
space. A few of the important research 
milestones are listed below. 

RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENTS 

Semichemical pulping is used by 47 pulp- 
ing plants today. This process accounts for 
2.3 million tons of pulp made into products 
worth $300 million. 

The cold soda pulping process, recently 
developed, was responsible for the use of 
200,000 cords of hardwood in 1959 for which 
there had been no market. This wood was 
converted into 208,000 tons of paper worth 
$25 million. 

Prefabricated houses depend heavily on 
research done at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. Over 75 percent of the prefabricated 
houses built today use basic construction 
developed at the Laboratory. 

Many farm buildings, churches, schools, 
and other buildings use laminated wood 
arches developed at the Laboratory. Ply- 
wood, too, has been improved by basic re- 
search in laminated wood. 

Lumber kilns for drying lumber are stand- 
ard in the wood industry. Over 5,000 kilns 
in use today depend on facts uncovered by 
Forest Service scientists at the Laboratory. 
The gross value of the lumber these kilns 
dry is $300 million a year. 

Packaging has had a big boost from re- 
search work. The annual packaging cost in 
this country is $8 billion. Every industry, 
as well as every individual consumer, de- 
pends heavily on modern packaging tech- 
niques. Packaging is partly responsible for 
our high standard of living. 

In the future we can see this Nation's 
population growing faster than the supply 
of raw materials. The Forest Products Lab- 
oratory is seeking ways to use wood that is 
now going to waste to help stretch our forest 
resources, y 
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Accounting for Congressional Expenses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker. it is im- 
perative, I believe, that the House take 
action prior to adjournment next month 
on legislation to establish a workable and 
effective system for the public account- 
ing by Members of Congress of their ex- 
penditures of public funds. 

Only in this way can we help erase 
the suspicion and cynicism among the 
people bred by reports of loose handling 
and inaccurate accounting of public 
moneys by Members of Congress. Only 
in this way can we help to restore the 
confidence of the people in the integrity 
of their elected representatives—a con- 
fidence that is essential to the proper 
functioning of free, representative gov- 
ernment. 

In order to encourage the earliest 
possible action by the House, I have 
introduced a comprehensive bill which I 
believe would establish the necessary 
procedures in the legislative accounting 
system of the House to assure full, fre- 
quent, and public understanding and 
control of House expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no Member of 
Congress who has publicly objected to 
legislation of this kind or who has main- 
tained that some kind of reform is un- 
necessary. On the contrary, there is 
general agreement that present account- 
ing procedures are inadequate to protect 
the public interest. For these reasons, 
therefore, I urge the leadership of the 
House, on both sides, to make it possible 
for the House to act during this session 
on expense accounting legislation. Since 
the House Administration Committee is 
presently studying this matter, there 
seems to be no good reason why a bill 
cannot be reported in time for action this 
year. 

The principal provisions of my bill, Mr. 
Speaker, are as follows: 

No payment could be made from the 
contingent fund of the House except in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
House Administration Committee and on 
vouchers approved by that committee. 

All such vouchers approved for pay- 
ment, together with supporting docu- 
mentation, would be available for public 
inspection. 

At least once every 6 months, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States would audit all disbursements 
from the contingent fund and within 30 
days after completion of the audit would 
report the results to the Speaker of the 
House and the House Administration 
Committee. 

Within 30 days from their return from 
foreign travel, for the purpose of in- 
vestigation, study, meetings, or confer- 
ences, each Member of the House and 
Senate would be required to file with the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration or the House Administration 
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Committee a statement of expenses in- 
cluding: an accounting of foreign 
counterpart funds used for the Member’s 
expenses, the number and identity of all 
persons in the party, and information 
concerning expenses, if any, paid for 
husbands or wives of Members from 
Government or counterpart funds and 
services, if any, performed by such per- 
sons for the Government. 

At the beginning of each session of 
Congress, all such expense statements 
together with a detailed statement of the 
manner in which the contingent fund of 
the House has been expended during the 
preceding year would be printed as a 
House document. . 

Certain provisions of present law, in- 
cluding the ‘finality clause’ which hold 
that payments approved by the House 
Administration Committee are conclu- 
sive on all departments and officers of the 
Government, would be repealed. 





These Are My Favorite Things—Heart 
Fund Contest in Alaska 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, some 
time ago radio KBYR of Anchorage, 
Alaska, sponsored a contest in connec- 
tion with the heart fund drive. A goodly 
number of prizes were offered to the con- 
testants writing the best essays or poems, 
100 words or less, on the theme “These 
Are My Favorite Things.” This theme 
was adapted from the title of a song 
made popular by Miss Mary Martin, 
whose appearance in Alaska on behalf 
of the Alaska Crippled Children’s Asso- 
ciation endeared her to the people of the 
49th State. Mr. President, the general 
manager of KBYR, Mr. E. “Doc” Pour- 
nelle, has made available to me a few 
of the entries in the contest. I ask unan- 
imous consent that several of these en- 
tries, including the first prize winning 
entry by Lloyd Slagle of Anchorage and 
the second prize winner by Elizabeth 
Tower of Anchorage, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the entries 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My Favorire THINGS 

(By Lloyd Slagle) 

The morning sun on a fishing stream, 
Hot apple pie with thick, whipped cream, 
A baby’s sweet smile reserved just for kings, 
These are a few of my favorite things. 
Wiater's first blanket of clean, fallen snow, 
A letter from home when spirits are low, 
The first flocks of geese on homeward-bound 


wings, 
‘These are a few of my favorite things, 
The unequaled essence of campfire smoke, 
Being able to laugh when you'ré hungry and 
broke, 
Of all the joys each new day brings, 
These are a few of my favorite things. 


Where smog and custom hide not view. 


Tuuse Arr My Pa Pavorrre THINGS 
(By Mrs. U. E. Schulz) 

I would top my list of favorite things with 
our great new State of Alaska with ite fab- 
ulous natural beauty, the genuine friendli- 
néss of its people and their desire to help 
others. 

A. cow moose with her calf nibbling on a 
young birch tree at the edge of a clearing, 
the afternoon sun changing the . snowy 
white mountains to a glorious array of pink, 
orange, and red; the dancing delicately tinted 
aurora in the northern sky on a clear winter 
night are favorites with me. 

(By Ickuk Anaktuvuk) 

This is my contribution to the Heart Pund. 

Blueberries and tomatoes and frozen shee- 
fish, whale oil and muktuk and exotic 
dishes. Filter tip ciggs, and chrome-plated 
lighter. These are a few of my things fa- 
vorite. When the wind wails and the power 
fails I turn on my transistor and hearing 
old Doc’s sound like his mouth full of rocks. 
Then I head for liquor store. 





Tokyo Riots Laid to Dope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter of 
transmittal which I received from Mr. 
Barnee Breeskin, Barnee Breeskin En- 
terprises, Washington, D.C., with which 
he forwards a column by Mr. Lee Mor- 
timer from the New York Mirror of Sat- 
urday, June 18, 1960, entitled, “Tokyo 
Riots Laid to Dope”: 

BaRNEE BREESKIN ENTERPRISES, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1960. 
Representative Danie. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNnGressMAN: I thought you would 
like to read last Saturday’s Daily Mirror, in 
which Lee Mortimer puts his finger on a 
major problem that is being lost in the situ- 
ation all over the world. Please read the 
words carefully about the type of insidious 
project of dope infiltration that doubtless 
was brought to Tokyo by Communist money 
and could probably be at the root of much 
of the Cuban situation. 

Knowing how fearless and forthright you 
are, I wonder ff you will give some thought 
and SS this aeand for close scrutiny. ma 





of it, I would like the 
tion to ie rie the ConGrESssIONAL Recoss. 
Sincerely, 
BAaRNEE. 
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Toxyro Riots Lam to DoPEe 
(By Lee Mortimer) 
You can blame dope for the almost un- 


cocaine, marihuana, and hahish—provided 
freely behind the scenes by Communist 
plotters. 

I saw the advance planning for the 
demonstrations in Tokyo oniy a few weeks 
ago. Students not old enough to vote 
tramped through streets demanding that 
Americans leave Korea. 

It did not require an expert to determine 
that they had been keyed initio a state of 
fury by large and unadulterated doses of 
dope, in all its insidious forms. 

The saddest part of it all is that until 
Korean and Chinese Reds—working closely 
with the Tokyo underworld and interna- 
tional mobsters—got going, Japan never had 
a major narcotics problem. 

Now, thousands have been transformed in- 
to dangerous junkies—fed by dope-pushers 
working out of coffeeshops, espresso clubs, 
beatnik jazz joints, and ginza and Shinjuku 
beer halls. They are indeed poor substitutes 
for the delicate and historic tea and geisha 
houses which other younger generations 
knew. 

What does all this point to? A revival by 
Reds of the conspiracy since time immemo- 
rial by would-be conquerors tc weaken a peo- 
pie and a nation with opium. 

How much of it has poured into Japan in 
the past decade? 

The United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotics Drugs was informed as recently as 
April 29, 1960, that an estimated $278 million 
in dope was smuggled into Japan from 
Communist China in the past 10 years. 

The Communists and international dope- 
syndicate bosses have found it profitable to 
work hand in glove to finance the “big dope 
show” in Japan. 

From the fields where the poppy grows, 
dope is sent by Red Chinese to Hong Kong 
and then loaded aboard junks and other 
boats for shipping to the Land of the Rising 
Sun. 

After being processed in Hong Kong, 
heroin is turned over to gangsters who, 
through intermediaries get the stuff through 
to Tokyo. 

They use seamen, crewmen aboard planes 
and even armed services personne]—recruited 
by bar girls in Hong Kong, Yokohama and 
Seoul—to carry the deadly cargo of dope to 
its destinations. 

Red North Korea is another major source 
of supply for Japan. Koreans posses a 
unique diplomatic status in Japan which en- 
ables them to move freely in and out of the 
big Red Korean colony thai lies between 
Tokyo and Yokohama—nct too far from 
Handa Airport where Ike would have landed 
had he gone to Japan. 

South Korea informed the United Nations 
that of 700 Red North Korean agents cap- 
tured in its territory, 40 percent carried 
narcotics. 

The global illicit narcotics traffic picture 
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Tributes to Television Station WGN-TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the most important radio and television 
stations in the Midwest is WGN and 
WGN-TV (channel 9). It has served the 
communities within reach of Chicago 
with many programs of high quality, 
both on public questions and in the en- 
tertainment field. 

It gave me real personal pleasure, and 
was a real tribute to the station’s able 
general manager, Mr. Ward N. Quaal, 
when WGN-TV recently received two na- 
tional awards for excellence. Its “Great 
Music” hour shared the Peabody Award 
for musical entertainment. At the same 
time, its news department, under Mr. 
Tom Foy, received the Sigma Delta Chi 
Award for distinguished reporting, be- 
cause of the way it handled the news in 
regard to an airplane crash. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
owner of the station, the Chicago Trib- 
une, and I are known to have differed 
sharply on many political issues, I am 
glad to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
various newspaper articles describing 
these awards and the text of the Sigma 
Delta Chi Award. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the award were ordered to be print- 
ted in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITATION FOR THE WGN-TV News DeEpart- 
MENT, CuHrIcaGco, ILL. 

For distinguished service in the field of 
television reporting during 1959, the Sigma 
Delta Chi award is made to the WGN-TV 
News Department, Chicago, Il. 

In its coverage of an air crash near Midway 
Airport, WGN-TV displayed an ability, not 
only to get the story in the face of obstacles, 
but to get it accurately, completely, effec- 
tively and uniquely. 

WGN-TV obviously got to the crash scene 
quickly and recorded a comprehensive film 
story under difficult, predawn conditions. 
A vivid, direct assessment of loss of life, in- 
juries and property damage, an eyewitness 
account and a unique follow-up interview 
with injured victims in hospitals were out- 
standing. Film editing was good both from 
the standpoint of telling a complete story 
and furnishing an interesting mixture of air 
shots, closeups and varying range shots of 
the aircraft, crowds and damaged buildings. 

All in all, the coverage was full, complete, 
well-rounded and technically excellent, 








[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 20, 
1960] 
SyMPHONY Wins Top TV Awarp 
(By Larry Wolters) 
WGN-TV’s “Great Music From Chicago” re- 


by WGN-TV Sunday nights, also won a Pea- 
body award. 

‘The winners, along with others, were an- 
mounced at a luncheon meeting of the radio 
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and TV executives society in New York City 
by Bennett Cerf, Peabody board chairman. 
The awards were presented by Dean John 
E. Drewry, of the University of Georgia's 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism. 

“Great Music From Chicago” shared the 
awards under the category TV entertain- 
ment, musical, with the “Bell Telephone 
Hour” presented on NBC. 

The awards were set up in 1940 by the 
Georgia school to recognize the most dis- 
tinguished and meritorious service to broad- 
casting to memorialize the late Mr, Peabody, 
New York philanthropist. 

The citation to WGN-TV read: “The 
George Foster Peabody award is hereby pre- 
sented to WGN-TV for its distinguished 
series, “Great Music From Chicago,” featur- 
ing the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. This 
prestige program, presented live and in color, 
with many of the world’s outstanding con- 
ductors taking turns on the podium, rep- 
resents an unmatched effort to bring the 
best in music to the public and contributes 
vastly toward improving the image of the 
television art.” 

“Ward L. Quaal, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WGN, Inc., accepted the 
award, , 

Quaal noted that this is the first time 
a Chicago station has won Peabody awards 
2 years inarow. Last year “The Blue Fairy” 
won the award for the best children's pro- 
gram. 


ee 


.[From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 18, 1960] 


News Soctery Crres WGN-TV ror 
REPORTING 


WGN-TV was cited Sunday for its tele- 
vision reporting by Sigma Delta Chi, jour- 
nalism fraternity. The fraternity also named 
Saul Pett, Associated Press reporter, as win- 
ner of this year’s Sigma Delta Chi award 
for distinguished general reporting. Sigma 
Delta Chi also announced 13 other top 
awards for work in press, radio, television, 
and journalistic research performed in 1959. 
The medallions and plaques will be awarded 
during the annual banquet ceremony at the 
National Press Club in Washington, May 18. 


—— 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times, Apr. 25, 
1960] 


Ir’s THE MoLLOY—Provup Record Bsinc BuILt 
BY CHANNEL 9 


(By Paul Molloy) 


Whenever I speak before a group, the 
question period invariably produces this 
beef: “Why don’t Chicago broadcasters perk 
up and do something?” 

Well now, just a minute. It may be true 
that much of Chicago’s radio-TV output is 
patchy and frivolous. But all is not arid. I 
just happen to have in my pocket, here, 
some interesting reports on the current 
scence. It would be unseemly to deny them 
rousing comment: 

Within a 48-hour period last week, Channel 
9 picked off a brace of national honors that 
should remind the country at large that 
Chicago’s video desert still has a refreshing 
oasis or two. The station snared a pres- 
tigious George Foster Peabody Award for 
its “Great Music From Chicago” series. 

(In a notable coincidence, “Great Music” 
Was succeeded at the end of its run by 
“Play of the Week,” which also plucked a 
Peabody last week.) 

Additionally, channel 9’s news department 
won a Sigma Delta Chi award for distinguish~- 
ed TV reporting. It’s significant when such a 
nod from the journalistic fraternity goes to 
an independent station lacking the facilities 
of network affiliation. 
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FILM—-AND INGENUITY 


Over the long pull, channel 9 has reason 
for pride. Having no access to the ambitious 
programs delivered by ABC, NBC, and CBS, it 
must depend solely on syndicated film and 
its own ingenuity at the local level. It must 
make do with what it has within its own 
shop against the Captain Kangaroos, Dinah 
Shores and “Gunsmoke” of net work compe- 
tition. 

Nevertheless, it has the only women’s pro- 
gram in Chicago—Fran Allison's daily fore- 
noon hour. It has the only regular live 
church origination—Sunday’s “Chicagoland 
Church Hour.” It has the only live chil- 
dren’s programs of substance—‘Treetop 
House” and “Stop and Go.” It has the only 
local variety format—the Wally Phillips 
Show. (The fact that this one badly needs 
first aid isn’t important at this point. The 
fact that the attempt is made is important.) 

And in the area of animation, the station 
has the only cartoons of quality currently on 
display in Chicago—‘Garfield Goose” and 
“Huckleberry Hound.” 

Lastly, channel 9 has the only live base- 
ball coverage in town, and it’s superlative. 
On Sunday, local fans watched the Cubs 
play the Giants. On Tuesday and Wednes- 


.day, they will see two Cub duels with the 


Dodgers. On Saturday afternoon they’ll have 
the Sox-Tigers tussle, followed after din- 
ner by the Cubs-Cards clash. 

Channel 9 now delivers home and road 
games, in the afternoon and in the evening, 
and in color and black and white. No other 
baseball city in the Nation can make this 
statement. 





[From the West Belmont Leader, Dec. 28, 
1959] 


We Like Rapro anp TV 


With all of the vicious attacks being car- 
ried on against our radio and TV brethren, 
we feel that it’s about time someone came 
to their defense. 

It’s our firm belief that both mediums 
are doing an overall excellent job of enter- 
tainment, which is what most of us want 
out of radio and TV. There are some bad 
apples, of course, but for every diskjockey 
taking payola there are newspaper colum- 
nists we know who make them look like 
pikers. 

We think that Chicago is blessed with 
some of the finest radio and TV talent in 
the country and we know that unbiased 
house-to-house surveys (not those nutty 
ratings) will bear us out. 

For our part, we think that the finest 
local job is being done at WGN radio and 
TV. We wake up in the morning to the 
cheery patter of Eddie Hubbard and are 
lulled to sleep at night by the dulcet tones 
of Pranklyn MacCormack. During the day 
we try to catch as much of Wally Phillips 
as we can, for in our book he is the funniest 
man on the air. And if we're wending our 
way home from downtown during the rush 
hour, we listen to the traffic advice of Flying 
Officer Leonard Baldy, corny jokes and all. 

As far as local TV coverage is concerned, 
WGN-TV so far overshadows the others, 
that no one is second. Their sports coverage 
with Jack Brickhouse and Vince Lloyd is 
professional, which is a word that all sports 
lovers know the meaning of. Their local 
programing gets right into the communities, 
such as their upcoming simulcast of the 
Christmas morning services at St. Andrew’s 
Church, 5447 Addison, and many other com- 
munity service programs. 

There is a naturalness and sincerity about 
WGN announcing that is felt by the public. 
Vince Lloyd, Norm Kraeft and Herb Lyon, 
the conductor of the “Tower Ticker,” in the 
Chicago Tribune, whom we seem to run into 
more often than some of the others, are 
all three just as friendly and warm off the 
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air as they are on the air. Which seems to 
be typical of the entire “Tribune family.” 

About the only suggestion we have to make 
to WGN is to get Herb Lyon’s “Ticker” pro- 
gram back on TV real pronto at a time when 
more people can view it. This was brought 
home to us forcefully last Monday when we 
watched Herb do a fine MC job at the weekly 
AGVA talent show at Chez Paree. Herb was 
at his best, which is pretty good. Herb is 
one of the “nice guys’ of the newspaper pro- 
fession, and we know the public appreciates 
his sincerity. 

Maybe Herb’s “ratings” weren’t so high, 
but it’s been our contention that “ratings” 
need the investigation, not the TV industry. 
For every one person that watches the 
“rated” shows we know 10 who have been 
entertained by Herb Lyons and Wally Phii- 
lips. Let’s see them back soon. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, April 20, 
1960] 


“Great Music” Wins PEeasopy AWARD 


Channel 9’s Great Music from Chicago 
was named cowinner of the Peabody Award 
for TV musical entertainment Tuesday. 
Sharing the honor is NBC’s Telephone Hour, 

The American Broadcasting Co. won the 
Peabody award for television news for its 
presentation of Soviet Prime Minister Nikita 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. 

Other awards include the nonmusical 
television entertainment award to WNTA-TV, 
Newark, N.J., for the Play of the Week and to 
David Susskind for “The Moon and Sixpence,” 
NBC, and the television education award to 
CBS for “The Population Explosion,” and to 
WGBH-TV, Boston, for “Decisions.” 

Winners were announced by publisher 
Bennett Cerf, Peabody board chairman. 
Awards were presented by Dean John E. 
Drewry of the University of Georgia’s Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, which ad- 
ministers the awards with the Peabody 
board. 

The awards were set up in 1940 by the 
Board of Regents of the University System of 
Georgia to recognize public service by radio 
and television in the memory of George Fos- 
ter Peabody, a native of Columbus, Ga., who 
became a successful New York banker and 
philanthropist. 

Other winners: 

‘Television contribution to international 
undetfstanding: Ed Sullivan Show, CBS, and 
Small World, CBS. 

Local television public services: WDSU- 
TV, New Orleans. 

Television special awards: Dr. Frank Stan- 
ton, CBS, and “The Lost Class of 59,” CBS. 

Radio news: The World Tonight, CBS. 


Radio public service: Family Living, ’59 
Cc. 


Local radio public service: WCCO, Minne- 
apolis. 





Social Security Act Amendments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the pending legislation because I believe 
it makes an important contribution to- 
ward updating and improving our social 
security system and permitting that sys- 
tem to be us useful and helpful as pos- 
sible to the elderly, the retired, the dis- 
abled and the dependent. 





The economic and social circum- 
stances which affect the lives of our 


To a great extent, ee does 

this: 
By removing the age’ 50 eligibility re- 
‘imsurance 


help to an estimated 250,000 insured 
workers and their dependents who—de- 
spite their disability—have not been 
allowed to qualify for the benefits they 
need and deserve. 

By providing a 12-month period dur- 
ing which benefits are continued for all 
disabled workers who attempt to return 
to work, we shall strengthen the rehabil- 
itation features of the disability program 
and encourage, rather than discourage, 
workers to overcome their handicaps and 
resume their places as constructive and 
productive forces in our national life. 

By eliminating the 6-month waiting 
period for disabled workers who have re- 
turned to work and then become disabled 
again, we shall ease these workers over a 
particularly trying time when they need 
help the most. 

By liberalizing the insured status re- 
quirement, about 600,000 persons will be 
eligible for minimum social security ben- 
efits immediately, and ultimately about 
1.4 million will be eligible who would not 
otherwise have qualified. This liberali- 
zation will help especially the older 
workers who come under the program in 
the later years of their working lives. 

A number of amendments will remove 
inequities in the present law which have 
worked to the disadvantage of widows, 
especially those over 75, and the children 
and other survivors of insured workers. 

The bill will also extend coverage, and 
protection, to about 300,000 additional 
people who do not now participate in the 
Social Seeurity System, including self- 
employed doctors and domestic workers, 
thereby making it possible for them to 
provide necessary survivorship and dis- 
ability protection for themselves and 
their families. 

In a related field, the bill would pro- 
vide the authorization for increased ap- 
propriations in the important maternal 
and child welfare programs, including 


-gervices for crippled children. 


The legislation also would improve the 
existing Federal-State program of em- 
ployment security by, among other 
things, building up the fund from which 
advances to States are made when their 
reserves have been depleted in times of 
heavy unemployment. This will further 
strengthen the whole unemployment 

nsation program. 

In the vital field of medical care, the 
legislation is designed to encourage 
States to make improvements in their 
medical payment programs for old age 
assistance recipients. 

Of all the changes and improvements 
made by this bill, unquestionably the 
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most important and controversial is the 
proposed new program of medical serv- 
ices for the aged. The committee has 
recommended a voluntary program, sim- 
ilar in many respects to the kind of pro- 
gram envisaged in legislation I intro- 
duced earlier this year. Ten million per- 
sons over 65 with relatively low incomes 
would qualify for assistance in the event 
they incur extensive medical expenses. 
This program would be voluntary, with 
Federal and State Governments sharing 
the cost under an equalization formula 
in which the Federal share would range 
from 50 to 65 percent. The medical 
services which would be included in the 
program are especially designed for older 
persons. An estimated 142 million peo- 
ple over 65 each year require the kind of 
medical services specified in the bill. 

The committee’s recommendation of 
such a program, Mr. Speaker, marks a 
major step ahead in helping older people 
meet the often catastrophic impact of 
serious illmess.. The problem is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be one of the most 
serious which our country faces. The 
controversy exists only in relation to the 
best means to meet the need. 

Proponents of the plan to make medi- 
cal care for the elderly an integral part 
of the social security system will not be 
satisfied by the committee recommenda- 
tion. Yet, the House must either accept 
or reject this program, at this time, as 
it is.. Whatever may be one’s views 
about. the Forand bill, the present pro- 
posal is a constructive and forward- 
looking one. For this reason, I sup- 
port it. 





One Out of Five in United States Lacks 


Bare Necessities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an administration official re- 
cently told a conference of social workers 
that one of every five Americans does 
not have sufficient income to buy a mini- 
mum of. nutritional food, adequate 
clothing, and decent shelter. 

His estimates are, perhaps, lower than 
those of others who have surveyed the 
American scene during an era often 
described as one of peace and prosperity. 
Nevertheless, his words assume partic- 
ular importance because of the position 
he holds. 

Mr. President, an article in the Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News of June 7, gives a 
brief account of the speech to which I 
refer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One Our or Five In Untren States Lacks 

Bare NScEssIrres 


ATLANTIC Crry.—One of every five Amer- 
icans does not have sufficient income to buy 
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a minimum of nutritional: food, adequate 
clothing, and decent shelter, the 87th an- 
ual forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare was told yesterday. 

William L. Mitchell, Commissioner of So- 
cial Security in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, said that the fam- 
lies of more than one of every four U.S. 
children live below bare maintenance levels 
and that today’s poor “tend to be concen- 
trated in certain areas and regions and 
among specified segments of the popula- 
tion.” 

The speaker told some 5,000 social work 
leaders that the remedy for the plight of 
these people is not to be found solely in ex- 
panded social welfare programs. 

“Social welfare programs have no monop- 
oly on the responsibility for dealing with 
poverty,” Mitchell declared. “We should 
forcefully and convincingly refute any com- 
munity or political tendency to assume that 
they have. . 

“Measures far beyond the scope of social 
welfare are needed to bolster the economy in 
these depressed areas. The situation calls 
for the coordinated use of many disciplines 
and many programs. 

“However, until we are joined by these 
other programs, social welfare, I feel, must 
continue not only to bear a disproportionate 
share of the burden, but miust also serve as 
the scapegoat for a conscience-stricken pub- 
lic.” he said. 





Alaska Shipping 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
my purpose is to submit for the consid- 
eration of my colleagues a much needed 
clarification of the extension of remarks 
of Hon. THomas M. Petry of Seattle, 
Wash., published in the Appendix of the 
Recorp on Tuesday, June 21, under the 
title of “The Alaska Shipping Crisis.” 
In speaking of the proposal contained in 
S. 2669 to extend for 2 years existing 
provisions of law which exempt from 
Coast Guard inspection and manning re- 
quirements certain vessels operated by 
a merchants’ cooperative association be- 
tween Seattle, Wash., and Alaska, Mr. 
Petty creates the impression that the 
exempted ships operate throughout the 
Alaska trade and are ruining the prin- 
cipal common carrier in the. Alaska 
trade, to wit: his constituents, the Alaska 
Steamship Co. of Seattle, Wash. 

In fact, these smali vessels are oper- 
ated to accomplish only two round trips 
weekly through the inland waters of the 
Pacific coast from Seattle te Alaska and 
serve only the communities of the south- 
eastern panhandle of Alaska, wherein 
live from 15 percent to 20 percent of the 
people of Alaska. As regards the south- 
eastern portion of the Alaska trade, the 
Alaska Steamship Co. is without com- 
petition from any other common carrier 
except a minor amount of air freight 
délivered by airplane. As to these small 
boats operated by the merchants’ as- 
sociation, such competition as they can 
afford is limited within their small ca- 
pacity to a few principal ports in south- 
eastern Alaska. The most important 
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function of these small vessels is to de- 
liver cargo to many small towns and vil- 
lages which are not given any service 
by Alaska Steam, or only infrequent 
and intermittent service, thus relieving 
Alaska Steam of many calls which would 
be uneconomical for its big freighters. 

- The bulk of the Alaska trade is to the 
westward, including the railbelt, and 
covers about 80 percent of the people of 
Alaska, and is served by Alaska Steam 
and two barge lines. This major portion 
of the trade is not affected in the least 
by the small vessel operations in ques- 
tion. I can, therefore, say positively 
that these small boat operations to 
southeastern Alaska have had very little 
to do with the fact that Alaska Steam 
has increased its freight rates 26 percent 
throughout the Alaska trade during the 
last 2% years. 

As further clarification, I wish to point 
out that the first editorial from the An- 
chorage Daily Times included by Mr. 





- Petty in his extension of remarks on 


the subject of a possible widespread cur- 
tailment of service to Alaska by the Alas- 
ka Steamship Co. has proved to be a false 
alarm, Under date of June 10, 1960, 
there was transmitted to me a press re- 
lease denying the rumor of such cur- 
tailment of service, reading as follows: 

Alaska Steamship Co. has never consid- 
ered abandonment of service as reported out 
of Washington, D.C., by the Anchorage Times. 
It is true that we face serious problems: 
competitive conditions, rising operating 
costs, possible loss of mail revenue, and 
difficulties in trying to make a reasonable 
return. However, the thought of eliminat- 
ing service to all ports but Seward and Whit- 
tier has never crossed our minds. Depend- 
ing on our ability to cope with the prob- 
lems faced, it may become necessary to con- 
sider some curtailment of service. That 
time has not yet come. 





Resolutions of South Dakota American 
Legion Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the past week the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of the American Legion held its 
annual convention in Sioux Falls. It 
Was my privilege to be in attendance 
for a number of the sessions of the con- 
vention, including last Sunday’s program 
at which time I had the honor of intro- 
ducing the Vice President, Mr. Nixon, 
as the afternoon speaker. 

This particular convention was notable 
in a number of respects, and one which 
I wish to mention is the fact that in the 
selection of the South Dakota depart- 
ment commander for the next year, the 
American Legion selected the son of a 
man who earlier served as State com- 
mander. The new commander is Wil- 
liam Lenker of Sioux Falls. Bill Lenker’s 
father, Dy. Car] B. Lenker of Winner, 
held this esteemed post of leadership in 
1926. ‘This is the second time in na- 
tional Legion history that a father and 
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later a son both served as a State com- 
mander. 


The first was the former Governor of 


Indiana, Robert E. Gates, who was 
elected in 1932 as Indiana department 
commander. His son was elected in 
1958. 

The American Legion Convention in 
South Dakota brought forth a number 
of resolutions. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolutions may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas recruiting costs as estimated for 
the military services for fiscal year 1959 
reached a total of $61,992,100, of which 
amount the Army spent $20,419,100, the 
Navy $18,067,000, the Marine Corps $9,876,- 
000, and the Air Force $13,630,000; 

Whereas in carrying out its recruiting 
activities the Army utilized 2,867 persons 
operating 961 recruiting stations, the Air 
Force used 2,630 military and 113 civilians 
in its recruiting activities and operated 871 
stations, the Navy operated 975 stations in 
1957, and the Marine Corps operated 465 
recruiting stations; 

Whereas the budget for the fiscal year 
1959 for the Selective Service System to op- 
erate its more than 4,000 local boards 
throughout the country was $29,333,848, 
part of which is used for activities not di- 
rectly connected with manpower procure- 
ment; 

Whereas unification of recruiting for 
active and reserve components of the 
Armed Forces by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem would prove beneficial and economical 
in that one manpower procurement agency 
would furnish manpower for the Armed 
Forces in the same manner as the Civil 
Service Commission provides civilian man- 
power for all governmental agencies; 

Whereas the more than 4,000 local boards 
of the Selective Service System are con- 
veniently located throughout the country 
to better serve the young men and women 
who may desire to enlist in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; 

Whereas local board clerks at the time 
of employmeni: are instructed in recruiting 
matters and the advantages offered by each 
branch of the Armed Forces; in recognition 
of their assistance to recruiters, certificates 
of appreciation have been awarded by all 
of the branches of service throughout the 
Nation and its possessions; 

Whereas local board clerks have personal 
knowledge of nearly all registrants’ back- 
grounds and for that reason would-be best 
qualified to furnish the respective Armed 
Forces with the kind of information they 
require on prospective enlistees; 

Whereas most of the manpower for Re- 
serve and National Guard components is 
provided by indirect methods through the 
Selective Service System; and 

Whereas the Congress has provided laws 
for the unification of the Armed Forces and 
has created unified Armed Services Com- 
mittees: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Dakota, meeting in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., this 17th day of June, 1960, 
That it be recommended to the Congress of 
the United States that the recruiting ac- 
tivities of all branches of the Armed 
Forces be consolidated and that the Selec- 
tive Service System be authorized to develop 
to the satisfaction of the Department of 
Defense a manpower procurement plan 
that will supply required manpower for all 
services of the Department of Defense. 
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RESOLUTION 


‘Whereas there was a news item tn the U.S. 


News & World Report publication under date 
of June 6, 1960, that some New York City 
jobber was selling surplus 48- and 49-star 
U.S. flags to the inhabitants of Haiti, and 
that the folks there were making dresses of 
them and also using them as they would just 
any cloth, even making scrub rags of them, 
and 

Whereas the American Legion and its 
members have always been deeply concerned 
over the treatment accorded our national 
colors and continuously urges proper dis- 
play and honor to our national flag every- 
where, indoors and outdoors, in our schools, 
in our churches, in various organizations, in 
offices and business places, at public gather- 
ings, at home and abroad, and 

Whereas the American Legion and its 
members strongly opposes willful mistreat- 
ment, improper display, or desecration of our 
national flag: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Dakota, in convention 
assembled in Sioux Falls this 17th day of 
June, 1960, urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation making any will- 
ful desecration of our national colors an 
offense against the Government of the 
United States and a person found guilty of 
such an offense to be liable to a very heavy 
fine and imprisonment. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, That the American Legion, 
Department of South Dakota, in 1960 State 
convention assembled, vigorously opposes 
any repeal, modification, or weakening of the 
so-called “National Defense Student Loan 
Program Oath and Affidavit” now required 
to be filed by student loan borrowers from 
the Federal Government with the U.S. Com- 
missioner: of Education in conformity with 
section 1001(f) of the National Defense Act 
of 1958; and, which oath in substance re- 
quires allegiance to the United States and 
support of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all enemies, and which 
affidavit in substance provides undersigned 
does not believe in, is not a member of, and 
not a supporter of any organization which 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or illegal methods. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas readjustment to civilian life and 
economic problems made it difficult for many 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict to maintain their policies of na- 
tional service life insurance upon being 
separated from service; and 

Whereas with advancing age and growing 
family responsibilities, such veterans des- 
perately need insurance protection at a rate 
they can afford; and 

Whereas the right of World War II vet- 
erans to purchase national service life in- 
surance was abruptly discontinued on April 
25, 1951, and Korean veterans were given only 
120 days after separation in which to apply 
for insurance; and 

Whereas it would be simple justice to 
make national service life insurance avail- 
able to those veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict who for one reason or 
another were not in a position to take ad- 
vantage of previous opportunities: Now, 
therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, in convention as- 
sembled in Siouz Falls this 17th day of June 
1960, That the Congress of the United States 
be urged to enact legislation in the current 
session of the Congress, such legislation to 
give the right to World War II and the 
Korean conflict veterans to contract with the 
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Veterans’ Administration for new policies of 
conditions 


coverage. 
2. The right to apply for such insurance 
should be limited to 1 year from the date of 
val of the act. 
8. The veterans concerned should pay the 
administrative cost, such cost to be deter- 


, That H.R. 11045 now before the 
Congress with the Long amendment in effect 
accomplishes what is requested in this reso- 
lution and that we favor passage of H.R. 
11045 with Senator Lone’s amendment 
thereto. 
SF 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the act of Congress of the United 
States of America which provides for direct 
loans for veterans in areas where housing 
credit is otherwise not generally available 
is about to expire; and 

Whereas said law is vitally needed in the 
areas where other loans are not readily 
available; and 

Whereas over the period of years during 
which these loans have been made said loan 
program has been ex successful and 
has resulted in great benefit to the veterans 
involved, and has actually been a financial 
success to the U.S. Government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, in convention duly 
assembled in Sioux Falls this 17th day of 
June 1960, That every effort be made by the 
South Dakota Representatives in Congress to 
the end that legislation be enacted at this 
session of Congress to provide for an ex- 
tension of said direct veterans loan program 
in areas where housing credit is otherwise 
not generally available, until February 1, 
1965, and in conformity with bills now pend- 
ing before the Congress of the United States. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Public Law No. 346, 78th Congress, 
provided for an effective employment coun- 
seling and job placement service for vet- 
erans of all wars, to the end that they shall 
have the maximum of job opportunity in 
the field of gainful employment, and 

Whereas this service has materially en- 
hanced the economic welfare of veterans, and 
has contributed substantially to their favor- 
able position in the labor force, and 

Whereas there is a con need for 
this service to assist veterans in making 
proper job readjustment when they become 
unemployed or find it necessary to change 
jobs—as is evidenced by the thousands of 
such veterans who utilize the facilities of 
the services throughout the country each 
month: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Dakota, in annual con- 
vention assembled in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
June 18, 1960, goes on record as urging the 
National Congress to te adequate 
funds, annually, for the effective administra- 
tion of the employment security program, 
including the Veterans Employment Service 
and the public employment service systems, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, in convention assem- 
bled at Sioux Falls this 17th day of June 
1960, does commend the President 
of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in his courageous, steadfast, and uncom-, 


; 
' 
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stand at the recent security con- 

ference, the failure of which was caused by 
the prearranged design of Premier Khrush- 
chev of the Soviet Union, and 

Whereas the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, commends President 
Eisenhower in his determination and de- 
sire to visit Japan and we regret that such 
visit and his desires were thwarted by the 
action of a small organized minority group 
controlled and dictated to and manipulated 
by Moscow: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of South 
Dakota of the American Legion compliment 
and encourage the President in his stand, 
in his action and in his views and urges him 
and his successors in office to maintain the 
strong stand of no appeasement to any 
would-be aggressor: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States forthwith. 





Explosion in Caribbean Could Take Place 


Soon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, develop- 
ments in Cuba and in the Caribbean area 
are becoming more ominous with each 
passing day. In line with this progres- 
sively worsening international situation, 
I include a letter of transmittal which I 
received from Mr. Anthony Harrigan, as- 
sociate editor, the News and Courier, 
Charleston, S.C., with which he forwards 
an article that he has written which 
appeared in the News and Courier on 
June 12, 1960, entitled, “Explosion in 
Caribbean Could Take Place Soon”: 

THE NEWS AND CovurRIER, 
Charleston, S.C., June 14, 1960. 
Representative Dante. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am taking 
the liberty of sending you an article I have 
written entitled “Explosion in Caribbean 
May Take Place Soon.” I hope you will 
find time to glance at it. According to my 
sources, by the way, the strike against Castro 
that free Cubans are planning will be staged 
in Nicaragua. 

Let me say again that I read with ad- 
miration your many fine statements on the 
danger in the Caribbean that menaces the 
Panama Carial. You are performing a truly 
great service to the country. 

Cordially, 
ANTHONY HARRIGAN, 
Associate Editor. 
[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
June 12, 1960] 
EXPLOSION IN CARIBBEAN COULD TAKE PLACE 
Soon 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Friends of free Cuba may have only 44 
days left in which to prevent complete com- 
munization of that country. 

July 26 is the day on which, it has been 
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may end the last good chance to kee 
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land out of the Red orbit.. A Khrushchev 
visit is likely to mean a Russo-Cuban mili- 
tary pact. This, in turn, would mean sufii- 
cient weapons for the Castro forces to crush 
democratic opponents. 

Whether anti-Castro groups, with or with- 
out the blessing and aid of the U.S..Govern- 
ment, will attempt a revolt in these 44 days, 
only time will tell. 

All Latin America is watching events in 
Cuba. What started out as a political upset 
which the U.S. public little understood, now 
has become an important battle in the Com- 
munist war for the western hemisphere. 

If Castro obtains guns and supplies from 
Khrushchev and subdues all his foes, he un- 
doubtedly will turn his attention to all lands 
bordering the Caribbean Sea. None of the 
Central American countries has armed forces 
capable of dealing with the heavily armed 
Cubans. Several of the countries have 
poorly protected coasts on which Castro 
could land invasion forces. 

- This is no pipe dream. The Government 
of Guatemala recently shut down the Cuban 
Embassy because it was plotting precisely 
this kind of activity. In each of the Cen- 
tral American countries are leftist groups 
which would welcome Cuban volunteers 
armed with Communist weapons. Commu- 
nist agitators, who maintain headquarters 
in Mexico City, are poised to invade weak 
republics between that country and Panama. 
Not to be ignored is .the possibility of a 
combined Castro invasion and nationalist 
uprising in Panama, aimed at seizing con- 
trol of the canal. 

The just announced appointment of Lt. 
Gen. Robert F. Sink, U.S. Army, one of the 
Army's ablest generals, as head of the Carib- 
bean Command, with headquarters in the 
Canal Zone, may be taken as evidence that 
the U.S. Government recognizes the danger 
in that area. 

There is no doubt that big events will 
take place in the Caribbean before long, 
events that will affect the United States. 
Either Castro and the Communists move 
ahead with their drive against Central Amer- 
ica, or anti-Castro liberation groups make 
an all-out effort to drive the Cuban dic- 
tator from power. 

One thing is certain: history won’t stand 
still in the Caribbean in the weeks and 
months ahead, The destinies of nations, the 
ambitions of the world Communist conspir- 
acy, and the patriotic zeal of anti-Castro 
Cubans, as well as the interests of the 
United States, are involved in the Cuban 
situation. A political explosion with world- 
wide significance could take place at any 
time. 





St. Paul: City of Noble Prospects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am. pleased to discover in the current 
issue of the Catholic Digest, an excellent 
article about the capital city of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul. 

The article by Joseph B. Connors and 

Vaughan is entitled “St. Paul: 
City of Noble Prospects.” 

I know that all the residents of other 
cities and States who have had the privi- 
lege of visiting our charming and historic 
State capital and knowing both the city 
and its friendly people firsthand will 
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cle. Those who have. not themselves 
visited St. Paul will, I know, be anxious 
to see St. Paul at their first opportunity 
after reading the article’s excellent de- 
scription of past and present St. Paul. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “St. Paul: 
City of Noble Prospects” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sr. Pauu: Crry or NoBLe PRosPects 
(By Joseph B. Connors and Maggi Vaughan) 


One good way to ignite a lively discussion 
in St. Paul, Minn., is to say that you think 
it is a good thing the city’s old feud with 
her next door neighbor, Minneapolis, is dead. 

In a representative gathering of St. Paul- 
ites, you may be variously informed that 
(1) you are 100 percent right; (2) you are 
right in saying that the feud is dead but 
wrong in thinking its demise a good thing; 
(3) the feud isn’t dead, but should be; (4) 
it isn’t dead, and must not be permitted to 
die; (5) it never really existed at all, but was 
a@ myth manufactured in New York, or pos- 
sibly in Chicago. 

Even a knowledgeable observer has a hard 
time judging the present status of the an- 
cient rivalry. For rivalry it undoubtedly was. 
The imported-myth theory won’t wash, 
though it probably is true that many vivid 
embellishments of the story arose elsewhere. 
For example, that rumor a few years back 
about H. V. Morton’s Mediterranean travel 
book, “In the Steps of St. Paul.” According 
to legend, two Minneapolis bookstores re- 
fused to stock it. 

No myth, though, was the story of the 
hassle over the 1890 Census. At that time 
the cities were still close enough in popula- 
tion for the matter to be worth contention. 
(Totals today: St. Paul, 343,000; Minneapolis, 
567,000.) A U.S. deputy marshal from St. 
Paul charged Minneapolis enumerators with 
crooking the books to increase their figure. 
A recount showed that the charge was true: 
the Minneapolis pollsters had invented more 
than 18,000 residents. 

Unfortunately, the recount also showed 
that St. Paul pollsters had listed 245 elusive 
residents for the Union depot and other 
curious entries for a total of about 9,500 
imaginary inhabitants. 

A sorry episode, to be sure. But that, 
after all, was in an age when, during a minor 
smallpox epidemic, Twin Cities newspapers 
zealously pelted each other with compara- 
tive infection and death rates. 

Nothing like that goes on today. In fact, 
except for certain obviously competitive 
areas of business and sports—and among 4 
small corps of diehard sentimentalists in 
each city—really serious antagonism prob- 
ably did not long survive the 19th century. 
Thirty-five years ago a Minneapolis writer 
said, “In all the years I’ve been going to 
St. Paul, it never has dawned on me that it 
was an adventure into an enemy’s camp.” 
The cities have drawn together geographi- 
cally, socially, and economically. 

Many reasonable citizens on both sides say 
that the two should have been one long 
ago. For a while it looked as if the popula- 
tions might actually be fused, not by sweet 
logic but by a common yearning for big 
league basebali. But the planners could not 
agree on a centrally located park for a Twin 
Cities team. They went their own dis- 
gruntled ways and built new parks miles 
apart. 

If they had managed to agree, outsiders 
would probably have been amazed to see 
two traditionally rival baseball crowds be- 
come a united family over night. In the old 
days, fierce duels between the Saints and the 
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Millers at Lexington Park in St. Paul or Little 
Nicollet Park in Minneapolis were likely to 
erupt into gladiatorial combats among play- 
ers, with a whirl of flailing arms, fielders’ 
gloves, spiked shoes, and diamond dust. 
Rival fans were notoriously combustible, too. 
But even then, many a Minneapolis fan 
would still make frequent streetcar journeys 
to watch the Saints against other American 
Association teams in their superior park. 

Once, a Saint fan at a St. Paul-Kansas 
City game made the joyful discovery that 
the person seated directly below him at Lex- 
ington was a Minneapolitan with whom he 
had exchanged assorted jibes and threats at 
Nicollet Park the previous Saturday. Clap- 
ping a popcorn-scented hand on the in- 
vader’s shoulder, he was starting to resume 
hostilities when the other fellow interposed, 
“Wait a minute, Mac. I’m for Minneapolis 
against St. Paul, but I’m always for St. Paul 
against these guys.” 

St. Paul has been described as the last 
Eastern city a cross-country traveler en- 
counters (with Minneapolis the first Western 
city). Many visitors feel a touch of New 
England in St. Paul: in her restraint, her 
sense of the past, her affection for amiably 
eccentric streets and shady nooks, her closely 
knit neighborhoods where everybody appears 
to know everybody else. 

Even the most spirited Minneapolis booster 
will probably grant that St. Paul, though 
smaller, has more of the look of a me- 
tropolis than Minneapolis. The capital city, 
built across hills and bluffs and up inter- 
secting ravines, has one of the most ma- 
jestic profiles in the Nation. 

A St. Paul resident who wants his out-of- 
town guests to savor the full beauty of that 
profile may casually take them for a ride 
across the high bridge to Cherokee Heights, 
and then say, “Now look back.” Better yet, 
he may manage to circle about through 
Cherokee Park to bring his guests out un- 
expectedly on the edge of the lofty bluff, 
with the full sweep of his city across the 
river. 

“It feels just like Cinerama,” an appreci- 
ative little boy said. It does, indeed. Cin- 
erama cameras have focused on few sights 
more uplifting to the spirit than those two 
great domes on the skyline. They belong to 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, “bosomed high 
in tufted trees,” and the State Capitol. 

Her unique topography makes St. Paul a 
city of endless attraction for the person 
who goes adventuring afoot. And few Amer- 
ican cities of comparable size will give a 
motorist with an hour to spare a more pic- 
turesque variety of urban scenery. 

There is Summit Avenue, for instance, 
one of the most charming streets in the 
Midwest. It stretches westward from the 
Loop to meet again the winding Mississippi. 

The huge copper-domed cathedral looks 
down on Summit where the street leaves the 
Loop. Its dedication in 1915 was the con- 
summation of the life work of the first arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, the great John Ireland. 
This world-famous prelate had come to St. 
Paul as an immigrant lad in 1852. His entire 
career was given to his city, yet his influence 
reached far beyond it. More dynamically 
than any other American churchman, he 
enunciated and embodied Pope J:eo XITII’s 
policy that the church must pn ' isolate 
itself from the general life of the vime. 


A few steps away from the cathedral is 
the home of empire builder James J. Hill. 
The house is now occupied by the St. Paul 
Diocesan Teachers College. Hill, the presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway, was not 
a Catholic, but he gave Archbishop Ireland 
$500,000 to build the St. Paul seminary. 

Houses along the older part of Summit 
Avenue offer a fascinating array of 19th- 
century architectural styles. Some date from 
the 1860’s. You see buidlings that look like 
Tudor manor houses, late Georgian town- 
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houses, Greek temples, Victorian public li- 
braries. (A few of them, one observer has 
suggested, look as if John Wilkes Booth 
might be hiding in the basement.) All are 
steeped in the mellow beauty that old stone, 
brick, and wood absorb from beautiful sur- 
roundings. A youngster named F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, who lived in the neighborhood, 
used to look long at these mansions and 
wonder what dramas went on daily within 
them. 

Near the west end of Summit Avenue 
stand the College of St. Thomas and St. 
Thomas Military Academy. St. Thomas, 
which began its life as St. Thomas Aquinas 
Seminary, celebrates its diamond jubilee this 
year. It is one of a cluster of excellent col- 
leges in St. Paul. The College of St. Cathe- 
rine is the largest Catholic women’s college 
in the United States. It is also one of two 
Catholie colleges to establish a chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Other outstanding educa- 
tional institutions are Hamline University 
(the first college in Minnesota), Macalester 
College, and Concordia College. 

Most of the colleges are either in or near 
@ loosely defined area called the Midway dis- 
trict—midway, that is, between the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis Loops. Outsiders sometimes 
describe the Twin Cities inaccurately as sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi. True, the river does 
flow between them for a long, photogenic 
stretch. 

At one time, speeding motorists of either 
city purued by the law would make a dash 
for the Lake St. Bridge, like fugitives in 
British spy movies trying to make it to 
Switzerland. The cops were likely to call off 
the chase in the middle of the span. 

Throughout the northern part of the Mid- 
way district, however, the boundary is as in- 
visible as the equator. A St. Paulite living 
in a new apartment in a community along 
an oddly angled edge of his city was in- 
formed by a guest, a student of plat maps, 
that viewed scientifically his kitchen and 
dining nook were in Minneapolis. At first 
he thought this amusing, but since then 
about 15 acquaintances (mainly from the 
kitchen side of the border) have been sepa- 
rately inspired to remark brightly that they 
hear he has to go over to Minneapolis to 
get a good meal. He has decided to move 
deeper into St. Paul to get peace of mind. 

Residents of Midway once had hopes that 
the Capitol might be built there, on the 
present site of the Town and Country golf 
course. Archbishop Ireland liked the plan 
because it would have furthered union of 
the Twin Cities. He no donbt would have 
built the cathedral in Midway if the plcn 
had succeeded. 

Some of the old irritations between the 
cities undoubtedly arose from St. Paul’s 
feeling that the younger settlement, Minne- 
apolis, was a brash Johnny-come-lately. A 
tiny community called Mendota, which lies 
between the cities (as the river flows) has a 
certain right to feel that way about both the 
Twins. But little Mendota, drowsing on the 
river bank today like an old voyageur dream-~- 
ing of wilderness trails, was out of the run- 
ning too early to be resentful. 

Mendota, originally St. Peter, is across 
the river from Fort Snelling. The fort was 
established in 1819 at the conflux of the 
Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers, St. Peter 
was the natural focal point of the fur trade. 
Here young Henry H. Sibley, representing 
the American Fur Co., had his headquarters. 

Father Lucien Galtier, a young French 
priest with a face like an image on a Roman 
coin, came to St. Peter in 1840. He was a 
missioner to about 180 Catholics in the 
vicinity—mostly French or mixed-blood 
voyageurs or refugees from Lord Selkirk’s 
Red River colony. A group of squatters, 
pushed off the military reservation, settled 
downriver at what is now the St. Paul busi- 
ness district. In 1841 Father Galtier built 
@ log chapel at the new settlement. He 
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called it St. Paul’s. It gave the city its 
name. Br 

All traces of the log chapel have disap- 
peared but back at Mendota you can still 
go to mass at one of the pioneer churches 
of the Northwest, the Church of St. Peter. 
It was built by Father Augustine Ravoux in 
1853. Father Ravoux, a lovable blend of 
Father De Smet and the Curé of Ars, wes 
vicar general of the St. Paul diocese for 40 
years 


From old St. Peter’s you can see a long 
way along the river valley. When Father 
Ravoux was pastor, Bishop Joseph Cretin 
would summon his vicar general down to St. 
Paul for consultation by hanging a flag out 
his window. 

St. Paul, designated territorial capital in 
1849, grew rapidly, mainly because it had 
the best steamboat landing in the region. It 
was the head of navigation for the Missis- 
sippi. During the great homesteading days 
of the fifties and sixties, upper Mississippi 
traffic far outstripped that of the lower Mis- 
sissippi. In 1858, the year in which she be- 
came State capital, St. Paul registered 1,090 
boats at her wharves. At the same time, the 
long, noisy caravans of Red River carts 
traveled back and forth between St. Paul 
and Pembina. 

At St. Paul, the cultured East and the 
wild frontier were held, for a colorful hour, 
in a strange balance. Aristocratic young 
ladies in white satin and flounced muslin 
picked their way through muddy streets, 
and were borne off to brilliant balls at Fort 
Snelling. In 1854 you could attend the thea- 
ter in St. Paul, read the St. Paul Pioneer, 
visit the hospital established by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet, or browse in a 
bookstore. But during these early years, St. 
Paul remained right. in the middle of a 
bloody feud between Sioux and Chippewa 
Indians. As late as 1861, a Sioux Indian of- 
fered a Chippewa scalp for sale in St. Paul 
streets. A New Yorker bought it for $3. 

From the day Father Galtier hewed logs 
for his chapel, churches have had a profound 
influence in the development of the city. St. 
Paul’s reputation as one of our friendliest 
cities (how one graphs friendliness is a poser, 
but a survey once placed St. Paul at the 
top) is partly the result of the harmony 
that exists among men of many faiths. The 
city has more than 320 churches and syna- 
gogues: one church for every 1,000 persons. 

St. Paul is usually called a “Catholic city,” 
and the Catholic population, though by no 
means a majority, is large. In January, 1959, 
it totaled 137,473. The present ordinary of 
the St. Paul archdiocese, Archbishop William 
O. Brady, was formerly Bishop of Sioux Falls. 
He succeeded the iate Archbishop John 
Gregory Murray in 1956. But he was already 
an old friend of the community, for he had 
once been rector of the St. Paul seminary. 
Archbishop Brady has organized one of the 
most important building programs ever 
undertaken in the archdiocese: a great ex- 
pansion program for Catholic high schools. 
His Opus Sancti Petri vocations program is 
unique in the Nation. 

St. Paul is still one of the Nation’s main 
transportation centers. It is the third largest 
trucking center in the United States. The 
Mississippi, which dominated early history, 
handles over 3 million tons of cargo an- 
nually. Nine railroad trank lines come into 
the city. Less than a mile from downtown, 
Holman Field serves both private planes and 
industry. The St. Paul-Minneapolis Inter- 
national Airport is 844 miles from the Loop. 
A metropolitan commission directs the 
airport. 

Industrially, St. Paul, is a diversified 
manufacturing center. Products include 
automobiles, clothing, heavy hoisting equip- 
ment, plastics; and electric computers. 
(Some of the instruments for the satellite 
Tiros I were made in St. Paul by Remington 
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Rand Univac.) It is the fourth largest 
printing and publishing center in the 
country. 5 

The city is understandably proud of the 
many small local enterprises that have grown 
into national and international institutions. 
Most notable of these is the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., originally famous 
for scotch tape, now turning out hundreds 
of products, many in electronics. (Another 
example, in « quite different field, of the 
little local institution that grew and grew 
is the Catholic Digest, founded in 1936 by 
Father Louis A. Gales, with Father Paul 
Bussard as editor; they are now president 
and publisher, respectively. The first print 
order was for 13,000 copies; circulation now 
is near a million.) 

An apartment-building boom may raise 
St. Paul’s population to 415,000 by 1980. 
City planners are hard at work with maps 
and zoning codes. They are determined 
that the future St. Paul will have all its 
present winsomeness, or perhaps a littie 
more. 

In civic improvement, St. Paul is always 
at her best when something gets her dander 
up. Some of her finest hours have been 
born of indignation. There was a time 
when the St. Paul system of allowing 
notorious criminals to find harbor in the city 
as long as they behaved locally was a re- 
proach to a law-abiding population. The 
system broke down and the lid blew off 
simultaneously during the Dillinger days; 
and St. Paul cleaned house swiftly, thor- 
oughly, and for keeps. 

Her most famous festival, the winter car- 
nival, arose from her habit of getting the 
dander up. In 1885 an eastern journalist 
described St. Pauli as “another Siberia, unfit 
for human habitation.” He said the city 
was “as near the North Pole as one can get 
without skates.” St. Paul answered by start- 
ing a gay midwinter festival and building a 
magnificent ice palace. The first carnival 
was held in January 1886. 

Whatever vision of the future St. Paul 
citizens may have, it can’t surpass the pros- 
pect. suggested a century ago by the man who 
became Lincoln's Secretary of State, William 
H. Seward. During the campaign of 1860, he 
made a speech in St. Paix? at a Republican 
Party rally. It was an optimistic time for 
the local Republican club, the Wide Awakes, 
for Minnesota Republicans’ were riding to 
conquest. The statesman was suitably en- 
thusiastic. He predicted that St. Paul would 
someday become the Capital of the United 
States. 

St. Paul today has no immediate plans for 
such a development. But Mr. Seward was 
@ man of long views; a colossal slab of frosty 
real estate he later picked up for $7 million 
has become our 49th State (“Seward’s Folly,” 
skeptics called Alaska). And the time is 
young, as prophets reckon. 

If the opportunity ever does arise, St. Paul 
will face'a peculiar dilemma. It would hard- 
ly be possible for her to be National Capital 
and State capital at the same time. And if 
she were to step into the starring role fore- 
cast for her, would she have to let that up- 
start neighbor of hers become the capital of 
Minnesota? 





Trath on America’s Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Ralph McGill. I have read his 
keen analysis with great interest and 
cannot help but feel his evaluation of 
the subject matter involved is most ac- 
curate and informative: 

TRUTH ON AMERICA’s STRENGTH—IT's Hard To 
Run Down, BuT Kennedy TaLK Is VIEWED 
AS MAKING A CONTRIBUTION 

(By Ralph McGill) 

There is an old story about the fellow who 
was quite late getting to a country church 
picnic. When he went to help himself to 
fried chicken he found only one platter left 
and on it nothing but wings—a dozen of 
them. 

“I never saw a chicken like that,” he said, 
“but I'll bet it was hard to run down and 
catch.” 

The story comes to mind in considering 
Senator KENNEDY’s recent major foreign 
policy speech. The Senator’s view of the 
Vice President's diet for the American peo- 
ple was something like that platter of 
wings—the real truth about America’s na- 
tional posture is hard to run down. The 
Vice President earlier had said that Amer- 
ica is the strongest nation militarily and 
economically, has the best educational sys- 
tem and the finest scientists in the world. 

“To feed that kind of diet to the Amer- 
ican people during the coming months—to 
confine our national posture to one of talk- 
ing louder and louder while carrying a 
smaller and smaller stick—is to trade the 
long-range needs of the Nation for the short- 
term appearance of security,” countered the 
Democratic contender. 

The debate, begun by Governor Rocke- 
feller, is joined. 

We are a great military power. But we 
have had a number of top generals resign be- 
cause they did not believe necessary de- 
fensive strength was being maintained. It 
is no secret that even now our best military 
minds frankly say that we can outpunch the 
Russians only because of the Strategic Air 
Command. They give us 2 to 3 years of this 
edge. 

Our economic production is the best. But 
it is under increasing strain and our rate 
of productive increase is comparatively less. 
Not tosay so confuses the picture. 

It is conceded that the cold war between 
tyranny and representative government will 
be won in the world’s classrooms, libraries 
and university laboratories. We would not 
wish to imitate the Soviet system, but no 
American expert who has been to Russia has 
failed to see what a great secret weapon the 
Kremlin has in one aspect of its regimented 
system. The Russians are determined that 
not even the slightest talent which may 
serve the objectives of Marxism shall go 
undeveloped and unused. Our system is not 
so efficient in behalf of democratic objectives. 
Their system produces a man lacking in 
humanities. But we would be fools to fail 
to see they are creating a huge and dan- 
gerous new technocratic power. 

As for great scientists, we have our share 
of them. It is not possible to compare the 
relative assets. In space they are far ahead, 
Senator Kennepy is on sound ground to say 
we ought not to so gloss Over the situation 
as to rid the American people of any need for 
serious attention to the tasks at hand and 
to sOothe them into thinking the Nation 
has no real need to be concerned. 

Senator Kennepy also moved boldly into 
a field where the Republicans have feared to 
tread. The Red Chinese will have an atomic 
bomb within 6 years or so, he said. (If the 
Soviets choose to give them a stockpile they 
can have them tomorrow.) Therefore, while 
we cannot and should not recognize Peiping 
diplomatically, we should invite them to sit 
in on the Geneva disarmament proceedings. 
There can be no disarmament without Chi- 
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nese participation. Only the woolly-minded 
will deny the harsh reality of this statement, 

He was accurate, too, to say that “so long 
as Khrushchey is convinced the balance of 
power is shifting his way, no amount of 
smiles or toughness, neither Camp David 
talks nor kitchen debates can compel him 
to enter fruitful negotiations.” 

Governor Rockefeller and Senator Kren- 
NEDY have provided the essentials of debate, 





Report to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a report by 
Henry H. Buckman, president of the Na~ 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
given on May 26, 1960 at its 47th na- 
tional convention in Washington, D.C. 

In making this request, I should like 
to pay tribute to Mr. Buckman and to 
his leadership in the development of our 
country’s waterways. He is senior na- 
tional director of this organization, hav- 
ing served with it over 30 years. He 
drafted the procedure for examining the 
classifying projects which has been used 
by its national projects committee since 
creation of this committee in 1934. 

During the past year, in which Mr. 
Buckman has served as president, he has 
made precedent by being the first presi- 
dent who was not a member of either the 
Senate or House of Representatives 
since the congress was founded in Oc- 
tober 1901 at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, Md. 

An outstanding consulting engineer, 
whose reputation is nationwide, Mr. 
Buckman has given inspired leadership 
in this. field of public service. I think 
the people of the State of Florida are to 
be congratulated upon his reelection on 
May 27 by the board of directors, and 
upon having one of Florida’s citizens 
continue to serve as the active, directing 
head of an organization of such great 
usefulness to the State and Nation. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REePorRT TO THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 


CONGRESS IN CONVENTION BY ITS PRESIDENT, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 26, 1960 


Pursuant to the powers and duties vested 
in its president by the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, and in accordance with 
custom followed for more than half a cen- 
tury, this report is submitted to the 47th an- 
nual convention of your organization con- 
vened in Washington, D.C. 


MEMBZRSHIP AND FINANCE 


During the year which has elapsed since 
our 46th convention, both membership and 
receipts from dues have shown an encourag- 
ing increase. However, there is little room 
for complacence on this account. Our duties 
and responsibilities to the public increase 
each year. The value of the dollar grows less 
If we are to expand our useful activities and 
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more effectively pursue our broader objec- 
tives, we must have still larger membership 
and greater revenue. While we have been 
able recently to add $5,000 to our reserve 
fund, bringing the total to $20,000, we have 
not yet been able to expand our annual bud- 
get. I commend this matter to you for 
consideration and action by each of you. 


ACTIVITIES 


During the past 12 months, your officers, 
directors, and committees have been actively 
and effectively interested in appropriately 
sponsoring legislation for Federal appropria- 
tions for water resources public works in all 
States of the Union. They have vigorously 
supported the program of the authorizing 
omnibus river and harbor bill. They have 
participated in disCussion with the Bureau 
of the Budget in a continuing effort to assist 
in developing a wise fiscal policy with respect 
to the Federal interest in the field of water 
resources. Your projects committee, when 
requested to do so by local interests, have 
afforded appropriate and expeditious pro- 
cedural assistance to a number of division I 
projects when time was of the essence. 


With the generous assistance of the Office 
of Chief of Engineers, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the entire list of division I 
projects has been recataloged in accordance 
with the present physical, departmental, and 
legislative status of each. This will pro- 
vide the beginning of a perpetual inventory 
from which all concerned may obtain 
through our Washington office up-to-date 
information on any of these projects. The 
system will also aid in facilitating our con- 
tinuing representations to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to the committees of Congress. 

At this point it is appropriate to estimate 
the total calculable accomplishment of your 
organization with respect to projects alone. 
This is, of course, only a product of our over- 
all endeavor to assist the Federal and State 
governments in forming and in the timely 
pursuing of an enlightened and foresighted 
policy with respect to water. I bring this to 
your attention now as indicative of the mag- 
nitude of our cumulative success over the 
years. 

During the 24 years since the time when 
the projects committee was created by your 
directors, that body has recommended, and 
you have ratified in convention, the classifi- 
cation of 524 projects in division I; that is to 
say, they have been pronounced sound, need- 
ful, and sufficiently advanced in status, and 
their construction justified by the public 
interest they will serve. Of these 524 proj- 
ects, 400, or 76 percent, have now been au- 
thorized by Congress; 308, or 60 percent, 
have been completed or are now under con- 
struction. The aggregate benefit-ylelding 
wealth thus added to the assets of the Nation 
is computed to exceed $6 billion. The Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress may 
fairly claim an important share in this ac- 
complishment which has recaptured this 
amount of taxes and plowed it back into 
the national economy, fruitfully planting 
it for the public benefit. 


THE MONTHLY REPORTER 


Late in 1959 the format of our Monthly 
Reporter was changed and its policy rede- 
signed. The previous format, consisting of 
a single multigraphed sheet, was changed 
to the four-page, two-color, printed and il- 
lustrated publication with which you are now 
familiar. The primary mission of this pub- 
lication, which is a strictly factual and non- 
partisan journal, is to educate the public, 
by illustrated examples, as to the immense 
importance of water resources public works 
to our economy and to our defense potential. 
The Reporter goes regularly to all our mem- 
bers and to all Members of the Congress of 
the United States, and to selected individuals 
in the executive branch. In order that it 
may be completely independent, it carries no 
advertisements.. The Office of the Chief of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
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have been most helpful in furnishing all data 
and other assistance which they may appro- 
priately supply. This cooperation is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS OF THE ARMY 


The Corps of Engineers of the Army have 
performed efficiency and with traditional 
fidelity the civil functions assigned to them 
by Congress. They have continued to merit 
the high esteem which they have enjoyed 
throughout their history. 


THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Within the limits of the appropriations 
afforded to it by Congress, the Bureau of 
Reclanration has done splendid work in its 
designated field. This agency has made no- 
table progress of a high order in planning 
and construction, including work in the 
Missouri River Basin. 

IMPORTANT TRENDS AFFECTING THE NATION’S 

INTEREST IN WATER 


Every interest of the body politic is basi- 
cally related to water. The year under re- 
view has seen the further development of 
both helpful and harmful trends affecting 
these relationships. Some of the latter are 
of such importance as to merit your prompt 
attention and very careful consideration. 


RATE LEGISLATION 


The past year has witnessed intensified 
efforts on the part of the rail carrier man~- 
agements to eliminate their competition, 
including the competition afforded by the 
inland water carriers. This movement poses 
a threat to the survival of the water car- 
riers as a group. The fact that the rail 
managements are able to wage this cam- 
paign under the aegis of law is a matter of 
grave concern. 

Everyone who is informed in the field of 
transportation is aware that the rail carriers 
are struggling with a declining economy for 
the permanent improvement of which there 
is little hope in their existing equipment and 
consequent methods of operation, It is 
equally clear that, in some economical form, 
&@ rail carriage system is essential to the wel- 
fare and security of the United States. The 
railroads do need help, but they also need 
restraint. Their essentiality warrants both. 
It is to be hoped that the needed restraint 
will be generated within management, rath- 
er than by government. Government own- 
ership might well serve only to exchange one 
dilemma for another. 

But help for the rail carriers cannot be 
much longer allowed to comprise impairment 
of our transportation system as a whole. 
This is to put in jeopardy both our prosperity 
and our defense. 

Two fundamental considerations cannot be 
indefinitely ignored. These are (1) that it 
is essential to the well being and security of 
the Nation that all forms of transportation 
continue to be developed in proportion to 
their several inherent economies, and hence 
(2) that none of these forms may be sus- 
tained at the expense of another form hav- 
ing equal or greater inherent economy. 

It is a reasonable assumption that the wis- 
dom of Congress will resolve the paradox of 
legislation appropriating billions of dollars 
for the development of inland water and 
highway transportation and legislation which 
operates to destroy the economics these ap- 
propriations are designed to serve. 

The railroads would gain much for them- 
selves and would make a tremendous con- 
tribution to the Nation if they would aban- 
don their traditional pursuit of artificial aid 
through legislation, and devote their efforts 
to an advanced technology which might well 
hold a purely economical solution of their 
problem. 

THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


During the year, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has exercised power implicit in 
recent legislation to permit the rail carriers 
to reduce certain rates selectively. While 
these actions on the part of the Commission 
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are seriously inimical to certain water and 
highway carrier, i¢ is only fair to eay that 


the legislation in does comprise 
NN eee 
rective to be followed in the consideration 


of applications for changes in rates, leaving 
the Commission little discretion. If, for this 
reason, it is difficult to sustain a complaint 
against the Commission because of these 
particular actions, there remains the seem~- 

ingly fairy godmother attitude of the agency 
toward the railroads since the time of World 
War I. The fault probably lies less with the 
Commission than with its form. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has long advocated a change in the make- 
up of this agency which would require the 
appointment of one Commissioner each for 
rail, water (inland and coastwise), highway, 
pipeline and air carriers, and two for the 
general public interest. This type of organ- 
ization has worked well in the case of mu- 
nicipal government. It would probably op- 
erate to prevent development in the Com- 
mission of bias with respect to any one form 
of transportation. It is hoped that Con- 
gress will give consideration to legislation 
which will accomplish this. The agency 
in question is an essential reguiatory body, 
but it needs overhauling. 


THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The Bureau of the Budget has continued 
to function as an essential agency in the 
executive. The Bureau performs valuable 
service in coordinating the requests for funds 
made by the several departments. It also as- 
sists the President in forming and imple- 
menting his financial a 

Despite these useful functions, the Bureau, 
with the tacit consent of Congress, has grad- 
ually assumed the function of a filter where- 
by many requests for funds made by depart- 
mental heads and deemed advisable by them 
but disallowed by the Bureau, or which the 
Bureau has prevented being made, are filtered 
out and do not reach the attention of Con- 
gress. 

There can be no question as to the power 
of the President to forbid requests being 
made by his Cabinet members, or to. dis- 
approve such when made. But in exercising 
this power the Bureau can perform what is 
in effect a legislative function, since its ac- 
tions can limit the information upon which 
Congress may act. This is a problem of long 
standing and one not easily solved. But it 
is suggested that some joint exploration by 
the legislative and executive branches might 
be fruitful. 


WATER RESOURCES PLATFORM PLANE 


- We have presented the following water re- 
sources platform plank to the national com- 
mittees of the two major political parties 
and have urged its inclusion in the paltforms 
of both. 

“The prudent, timely, adequate, and con- 
tinuing provision for the use, control, and 
conservation of our water resources becomes 
increasingly essential as our population con- 
tinues to grow at an accelerated rate. Ero- 
sion, irrigation, reclamation, flood control, 
pollution abatement, river and harbor devel- 
opment for maritime and inland navigation, 
and water supply for human consumption 
and industrial use require the energetic pur- 
suit of an enlightened policy if the gradual 
throttling of our national economy is to be 
prevented. Our defense potential rests to 
an important extent upon the expansion of 
our internal lines of transport by the devel- 
opment of our inland navigation channels, 
The wartime necessity for a protected inland 
barge route from the midcontinent areas to 
the Atlantic seaboard has been demon- 
strated, and the interconnection of the barge 
channels of these two regions across north- 
ern Florida as authorized by Congress and 
which would complete the Intracoastal Wa- 
terway from Trenton, N.J., to the Mexican 
border, should be promptly accomplished. 
The pollution of our streams and under- 





























ground water sources must be controlled and 
minimized in order that suitable domestic 
and industrial supplies shall continue to be 

Plood control, which serves both 
to conserve our water resources and to pre- 
vent the destructive effect of excessive pre- 
cipitation, must continue to be a principal 
objective in our water resources program.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In the event of war, the modern submarine 


preps the, stein items thn 
highway, and pipeline facilities. Our inland 
navigation channels, especially the Atlantic 
and Gulf Intracoastal Waterways, must be 
connected and improved as promptly as 
So, in order that cargoes may be 
moved by inland routes between 
the midcontinent and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Henry H. Buckman, 





Remember Freedom’s Source 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
in the Queens County Times, a weekly 
newspaper in my district, there appeared 
@ stirring, thoughtful editorial on the 
meaning of freedom and its spiritual 
source, God. This stimulating, percep- 
tive essay goes to the core of free gov- 
ernment which is its indispensable rela- 
tionship to God from whom we derive 
not only our birthright of freedom but 
the moral strengths that enable us “to 
harmonize freedom and justice, through 
the exercise of self-discipline.” 

In referring to the liberties we enjoy, 
the editorial states, “Comparatively few 
men who have walked the face of the 
earth have enjoyed any considerable de- 
gree of freedom, probably not more than 
5 percent. Yet, very few Americans have 
a genuine appreciation of freedom, or 
clearly understand its source. Thus,” it 
, “many are standing by un- 
moved while the protective structure of 
freedom is dissipated.” 

“Freedom can live only when coupled 
with justice,” it asserts, and our power to 
make the judgments necessary for this 
to prevail is derived from God. It is in 
this context, it declares, that our task for 
to mobilize our great 

strengths, under God, in the preservation 

of our freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to place 
before Congress this excellent, succinct 
summation of the meaning and base of 

_ American free government, and under 
unanimous consent I insert the editorial 
from the Queens County Times to be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks: 

[From the ee or ty Times, May 26, 





the future is 


REMEMBER FREEDOM’s SOURCE 


Freedom is every man’s God-given birth- 
Governments do not have any free- 


dom to give, Governments may restrain or 
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limit or take away freedom—or protect it. 
Protecting freedom is the basic function of 
government in the liberal tradition. Com- 
paratively few men who have walked the 
face of the earth have enjoyed any con- 
siderable degree of freedom, probably not 
more than 5 percent. Yet, very few Amer- 
icans have a genuine appreciation of free- 
dom, or clearly understand its source. Thus 
many are standing by unmoved while the 
protective structure of freedom is dissipated. 
Freedom can live only when coupled with 
justice. Otherwise, the strong take away 
the freedom of the weak. Justice lives only 
where men recognize the authority of God. 
The strong have no other restraint. God 
alone transcends the principles of both free- 
dom and justice, and it is only when man 
fears God that he is able to harmonize free- 
dom and justice, through the exercise of 
self-discipline. 
GOD IS INDISPENSABLE 
The well-being of every society 
kind over any long period has alwa: aa eae 
in direct relationship to its respect for God. 
ore God 





and succeed for long. We like to look on 


Forge. We likewise can draw from history 
the scene at Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, when the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution prayed to Almighty God for guid- 
ance. We are impressed by the fact that 
each session of Congress today is opened 
with a prayer. 

Preceding Washington and our war for 
freedom, there was the landing of the May- 
flower at Plymouth. The ship swung into 
the bay on Saturday, and thére before the 
Pilgrim's eyes was the shore of their new 
world. But they didn’t go ashore. They 
remained on board over Sunday and con- 
ducted their worship services. Then, before 
they set out for shore, they drew up the 
Mayfiower Compact. It began: “In the 
mame of God, Amen.” Even after 340 years, 
this is a thrilling moment just to remember. 


A GODLY NATION 


God was mentioned in every one of the 
Colonial charters. A church building was 
one of the very first structures in every new 
settlement as our sturdy families moved 
westward across America. Our social stand- 
ards, our political laws and our religious 
laws took into consideration the Bible. Our 
Government has made a conscious effort to 
preserve through all these years our God- 
given freedom, 


The Nation has expanded much, however. 
Many immigrants have been admitted. The 
world has become much smaller with speed 
of transportation and communications. In- 
ternational relations have become much 
more complicated, and maintaining freedom 
has become increasingly difficult. It must 
become the central task of every American 
citizen——or else we may lose freedom. Great 
and powerful forces are at work to destroy 
it. Unless we mobilize the citizen-strength 
of America and utilize all our resources, our 
Nation could fall and the world could be 
plunged into another Dark Age. 





American Civil Liberties Union Chapter 
Created in New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily 


June 22 





9 to the American Civil Liberties Union 
Chapter created in New Jersey during 
the 40th anniversary year of the ACLU. 
The editorial gives well-deserved praise 
to. an organization which has continually 
demonstrated its willingness to work for 
the protection of the rights of all citizens 
of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Jersey CHAprer, ACLU 


New Jersey has become the 28th State to 
have its own chapter in the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The ACLU frequently has 
taken a hand in matters in New Jersey in 
which it believed that practices c.atrary to 
its policy were being implemented. The 
purpose now is “increased defense of civil 
liberties” in this State. 

This year is the 40th anniversary of the 
founding of the ACLU amidst the torment 
and suspicions riding the wake of World 
War I, the Nation’s first major involvement 
in international politics. A group of per- 
ceptive citizens feared that the first 10 
constitutional amendments, the American 
Bill of Rights, were being ignored and vio- 
lated on sundry occasions. 

Not everybody likes or even approves of 
the union, which is testimony to its per- 
sistence and its fealty to those principles 
to which it was committed 40 years ago. 
That steadfast attitude obviously has pro- 
voked many battles in behalf of many in- 
dividuals and many causes. These often 
were not popular at the moment, a situation 
that invoked wrath upon the ACLU. 

To claim that time always has proved the 
ACLU in the right would be wasteful argu- 
ment. Nothing attains that degree of per- 
fection, but this organization must be cred- 
ited for its courage and zeal, as well as its 
dexterity in combat. 





Personal Tragedy for Eisenhower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include another article written 
by Mr. Ralph McGill: 

PERSONAL TRAGEDY FOR EISENHOWER—COM- 

MUNIST Mos Tactics BLock EFFORTS FOR 

PraceE THROUGH NEGOTIATION 


(By Ralph McGill) 


The perhaps inevitable rumors follow in 
the wake of the Japanese disaster: Ike will 
resign shortly after his return home to de- 
prive the Communists of their use of him as 
@ symbol of obstruction to peace. This 
further will relieve the Republican Party of 
the need to defend his leadership. 

It is a false rumor, utterly without basis 
of fact. 

But that it is reported does point up one 
of the most lamentable personal tragedies of 
our time. Until the Four-Power failure at 
Paris a few weeks ago, President Eisenhower 
was @ worldwide symbol of peace. Not even 
the Communists were able to attack him. 
The leader of world communism Nikita 
Khrushchev, publicly declared Mr. Eisen- 
hower to be a man of good will and one 
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sincerely dedicated to the search for peace 
through negotiation. 

The sudden collapse of the summit meet- 
ing, in which the Russian-downed U-2 recon- 
naissance plane was employed as the in- 
strument of destruction, precipitated an al- 
most insanely bitter personal attack on the 
President. 

In Japan the Communists again made him 
the symbol of hate and aggression. Here 
of late the stupidity of decision and plain 
bad luck have enabled communism to take 
advantage of situations not before available. 
The handling of the U-—2 incident was one. 
In Japan the Kishi government, strongly 
loyal to the United States, made itself vul- 
nerable to attack by the non-Communist 
left by forcing through the US. treaty with 
the Socialist Party locked out of Parliament. 

The Communists were quick to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. Every resistance 
movement in Europe in the Second World 
War soon found itself largely led and di- 
rected by Communists. They were used to 
carrying on an underground operation. 
They were valuable allies. At war’s end the 
Communists were in strong positions in 
most of the governments hastily established 
in the wake of the German surrender. 
France and Italy were rescued only by a con- 
siderable local effort and by the helpful 
economic effect of the Marshail plan. 

So it was in Japan. The Socialists in- 
cluded a few Communists. There was a 
Marxist student group. There were other 
organizations committed to an antimilitary 
position because of Japan's suffering from 
war, especially the two atomic attacks. 

The Communists were able to provide 
leadership, street mob organization and 
tactics, and the propaganda incentives. 
They were also able to produce the shock 
troops of street fighting. 

For communism it was an unforeseen op- 
portunity. The President, target of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s insults at Paris, could be made 
their target. It is likely that Red China and 
Russia both had agents at Tokyo. 

There is no blinking the fact that what 
happened was a severe defeat for U.S. pres- 
tige and, since we lead the West, for our 

allies. It will encourage the tactics of street 
mobs in other nations. It will incite Com- 
munist groups to new activity. 

It now is possible our bases in Japan may, 
in time be lost. Withdrawal of American 
influence and forces from Japan would leave 
‘ that country quick prey to communism. 
The Pacific would become a hostile sea. 

All of this is a development productive of 
much foreboding. It means more trouble 
for us, an increase in tensions and, un- 
happily, a stepping up of inflationary forces 
as we move to increase our military strength. 

But melancholy as this is, one cannot 
avoid a feeling of deep regret for the personal 
tragedy it is. One of the world’s finest, 
most decent and well-intentioned men has 
just 6 months away from the conclusion of 
8 years of the Presidency, had his hopes 
wrecked and his position as a world leader 
and negotiator destroyed. 





Ceremony Opening the James River 
Bridge, Blue Ridge Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
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delivered by Mr. Hugh Gordon Miller at 

Christ St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Nor- 

folk, Va., on the occasion of the Massing 

of Colors ceremony under the auspices 
of the Military Order of World Wars, 

June 12, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Appress or HucH Gorpon Mrier, Esq@., aT 
Curist St. LuKE’s Eptscopa, CHurcn, Nor- 
FOLK, VA., AT MaSStNG OF COLORS CEREMONY 
Unper AUSPICES OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF 
Woritpv Wars, SuNDAyY, JUNE 12, 1960, aT 
4 P.M. 


Ladies and gentlemen, and fellow Ameri- 
cans, I shall open my remarks by saying of 
the Stars and Stripes—the major flag that 
floats so proudly above all these other stand- 
ards and colors—what a great southern poet 
wrote about that glorious emblem and said 
that: 


“When freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


I recently found in an old book an address 
I made at a convention held in the old 
Chamberlain Hotel at Old Point Comfort, 
nearly 60 years ago, which I began by quoting 
that verse of that great poem. With your 
permission and the permission of Bishop 
Brown, I shall take the same text today. 

A few days ago Mr. David Lawrence in his 
column in the New York Tribune said: 

“Time was when the Nation found itself 
in peril, and nothing else mattered. No sac- 
rifice—even of life itself—was too great to 
make for the honor of our country. 

“But things seem to be different now. The 
President of the United States is insulted 
and yet some writers continue to furnish 
aid and comfort to the press of the Soviet 
Union by denouncing Mr. Eisenhower and 
holding him culpable for errors he couldn’t 
possibly have avoided and still protect the 
safety of the American people agaizist sur- 
prise attack. He meant, of course, another 
Pearl Harbor. Then that great editor, from 
his years of ‘summit’ view of the great from 
the Capitol asked this question, which for 
this section of the country we are answering 
here today: 

“Is this country changing? Is patriotism 
just an obsolete notion, nurtured only by 
those of us who have witnessed manifesta- 
tions of national spirit and pride over a long 
span of years? Are some of us old fashioned 
because we cannot accept the modern cyni- 
cism which insist that a President of the 
United States shall be pilloried by political 
leaders and by some segments of the press of 
his own country as Moscow papers reprint 
every bit of captious and carping criticism?” 

Before attempting to answer that question, 
I must pause now, however, to thank you 
most sincerely for paying me the very great 
honor of inviting me to take part on this 
truly great occasion and to express in part 
the answer to that burning question. I feel 
very deeply in responding to your invitation, 
because of the fact that I have been so long 
an active resident in the North, though like 
most native Virginians, my heart is always 
with you. 

I realize, if I may presume, for a moment, 
to be personal, that this establishment by 
you here in Virginia, in such a situation, of 
this sacred custom, of the annual massing 
of colors is being held in this great historic 
old Christ Church, moved out into your ex- 
panding and progressive city and merged 
with the more modern St. Luke’s congrega- 
tion—a congregation which was so long and 
wonderfully ministered to by the dear friend 
of so many of us—Arthur Selden Lloyd—who 
afterwards, as a bishop, was an honored guest 
in our home on the New Jersey shore where 





here and presen 3 
as the Military Order of World Wars, whose 
veterans, many of them here today, have 
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done such heroic service in defending us and 
all the rest of the free world of today. 

We are gathered here to announce by this 
impressive ceremony the lishing by you 


here in His holy temple. 

We are doing so on the basis of loyalty 
to our common country and flag, regardless 
of sect, station in life, color, or religious 
denomination. ; 

In that connection, we quote for the record 
from a recent New York paper the statement 
of Joseph C. Anderson, chairman of the 
Catholic War Veterans: 

“The prominent display of flags to salute 
our President upon his return from the sum- 
mit conference is a laudable symbol of the 
way Americans unite into one great and in- 
destructible nation in time of 


without humiliation, and we deplore the un- 
ruly tactics of Mr. Khrushchev as the repre- 
sentative of communism.” 

We applaud Martin B. McKneally, the na- 
tional commander of the American Legion for 
canceling a scheduled trip to Russia, de- 
claring that “where the President of the 
United States is not welcome, no American 
citizen should go.” It is evident that all 
they want is American money to use to help 
bury us with. . 

We quote also the words of Dr. Jones, 
president of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews: 

“This symbolic expression of American 
unity at a time like this is an inspiration to 
all freedom-loving peoples throughout. the 
world. 

“With the unfurling of our wonderful Old 
Glory today, we are telling Soviet dictators 
and the peoples throughout the world, that 
the American people stand behind our Presi- 
dent in his efforts to safeguard the free 
world.” 

Since you concluded to invite the historian 
of the last 50 years of the New York South- 
ern Society and a member of the Society of 
American Historians—instead of a minister 
of the gospel—to deliver this address—I 
know that you will permit me to quote the 
words of that great Virginian, Patrick 
Henry, who declared, in the old church in 
Richmond when he was calling his country- 
men to arms for the American Revolution: 
“The only lamp I have to guide my foot- 
steps is the lamp of experience.” 

I hope, therefore, that you will permit 
me—as a local historian—to invoke the good 
old ministerial custom of reaching down in 
the old barrel of sermons and digging up a 
quotation from that old speech of mine, de- 
livered at old Point Comfort, nearly 60 years 
ago. : 

“We have heard often, to be sure, of how 
the various ensigns of the Original Thirteen 
Colonies, like ‘An Appeal to Heaven’ on the 
flag of Massachusetts, and ‘Down With the 
Tyrants’ on the ensign of the Old Dominion 
which developed into the Stars and Stripes, 
in 1777, when it was declared by the Ameri- 
can Congress “That the flag of the thirteen 
United States should be thirteen stripes, 
alternating red and white, and that the 
Union be thirteen stars representing the new 
constellation. 

“But, thank God, if the sons of New 
England and the North in the centuries yet 
to come, and the children of this section 
of the country in the generations yet unborn, 
are what they ought to be, what their birth- 
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right guarantees and the great God of the 
universe destines that they szall be, the 
story of the Star Spangled Banner will never 
grow too old to tell again, or too old to keep 
us from singing— 


"The Star-Spangled Banner, 
Q’ long may she wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.’” 


Even at this great naval base, I am not 
able in the time here allotted me, to follow 
the victorious course of that banner through 
the struggles of the Revolution, on land and 
over sea: or in the wars that have followed 
since; but suffice it to say, that ever since 
that first naval engagement in which our 
flag appeared, when, after the flagstaff was 
shot away, John Paul Jones was asked by 
the captain of the British ship “if he had 
struck his colors.” He replied: That he 
“had not yet begun to fight”, until gallant 
old General Joe Wheeler refusec to fall back 
with the banner at Santiago. The story has 
ever been the same. 

We may add at this point that, from 
Chateau-Thierry to Hiroshima, and the Ko- 
rean war, the story has ever been the same. 
And, to add further, that we are feady to 
carry on again in the same old way, if it be- 
comes necessary, as the timely massing here 
of these colors gives notice to the world, 
and especially to the Communist world. 

In that speech at Old Point Comfort— 
showing how history repeats itself—your 
present speaker went on to say, and I again 
quote from the REcorD: 

“With the renewal of the old relationships 
of long ago between the sections and that 
better understanding between all the peo- 
ple—which has been brought about under 
the policies and the administration of our 
late great and glorious President (I was re- 
ferring of course, to the great President 
McKinley)—continuing to dominate over 
and guide the destinies of the greatest Na- 
tion that ever existed under the sun, I take 
your invitation here as a tribute to tho-e 
who are the only emperors, after all, that 
this country has ever known or will ever 
know; as a tribute to those uncrowned kings 
who at last must grapple with all the prob- 
lems and confront and master all the dan- 

that beset this Republic; as a tribute 
to those who, on this American continent, 
stand in the path in which not only the 
Pilipinos, the Cubans, the Puerto Ricans, the 
Mexicans, the Africans, and the Central 
Americans. But the world’s liberties must 
in part be guarded, for, as someone has 
said: 

“Blot out the beacon that lights the por- 
tals of this Republic and the world is adrift 
again; but establish the light of its beacon 
over the troubled waters and one by one the 
nations of the earth will drop anchor and be 
at rest in the harbor of universal liberty. 

“As a tribute to that America of which 
Theodore Roosevelt, the head of the Nation, 
is (or was then) the personification—and 
that without regard to section or to party— 
will in this 20th century, at the country’s 
call, be found standing ever by the Govern- 
ment and standing by the flag.” 

But, my fellow countrymen, we are not 
here today to deal merely with general prin- 
ciples, and I must refer to certain distress- 
ing facts of international life. A major 
American industrialist, Mr. Cyrus Eaton, 
seems to have become the mouthpiece of the 
very devil himself, using the prosperity he 
has enjoyed for so many years under our 
free enterprise system, in a studied cam- 
paign to destroy us and aj] the free world, 
if he can. We should get the advice on this 
of Mr. Hoover of the FBI, the real historian 
and the best authority of the subject of the 
Communist conspiracy in the United States. 
Be has many times warned‘us of this termite 
menace boring from within. 
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Mr, Cyrus Eaton—and men like Paul Robe- 
son, who claims Russia as his “second 
country”—should be forcibly invited to join 


‘their fellow Communists and live with them, 


and enjoy if they can their way of life. If 
possible, their citizenship should be taken 
away from them as far as this country is 
concerned. 

On the other hand, we are proud to realize 
that regardless of politics, the great and 
evergrowing greater leader of the majority 
party in the U.S. Senate—who hails from 
Texas—the great Senator from Georgia, who 
until recently was chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate (if I recall 
aright, now chairman of its military affairs), 
and the distinguished young southern chair- 
man of the Military Committee of the House 
of Representatives, along. with practically 
every other responsible person from every 
other section of the country, are standing 
wholeheartedly back of our President and 
approving his gentlemanly behavior during 
the trying provocations confronting him and 
which continue to be heaped upon him, 
and the peril which confronts this Nation, 
ignoring abuse from abroad or disregarding 
politically inspired suggestions at home. 

His report on the torpedoed summit con- 
ference was an unanswerable masterpiece. 
Mr. K, is finding out that— 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again 
For the eternal years of God are hers, 
While error wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid its worshipers.” 


Our great President is but following the 
motto of another greet President, who 
hailed from the North—Theodore Roose- 
velt—by talking softly while carrying a big 
stick. 

By the massing of our colors here today, 
we give fair warning, as Theodore Roosevelt 
did 60 years ago, that our President or any 
future President will use that stick if and 
when it becomes necessary in the cause of 
freedom and justice. 

Let us recall, and heed the words of the 
majority leader in the Senate who has ad- 
vised that “one thing we must not forget 
is that we are all united against commu- 
nism—and under our Constitution, the only 
effective instrument for unity is the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Let us realize, my fellow countrymen, that 
this Nation and the rest of the free world 
is not merely confronted by the symbolic 
old bear that walks like a man of czarist 
days. That old animal was ferocious but 
he fought in the open. When we saw the 
pictures, a few days ago, and repeated more 
violently since, of a raging maniac drunk 
with power, ranting for all the world like 
Hitler used to rant, with threats and denun- 
ciations of all the free world, and especially 
of our great God-serving, gentlemanly man- 
nered President and the United States of 
America, in particular—we began to realize 
that the free world was menaced by a mod- 
ern embodiment of Genghis Khan, one who 
never has withdrawn his announcement to 
the world that he and his Communist-fol- 
lowers, intend to bury us, and to take do- 
minion over all the world. To do so in the 
same manner he and his followers have 
taken dominion over Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the rest of their cap- 
tive satellites. 

That old devil discloses that he surely 
knows a lot about hell. For instance, Mr. K., 
in one of his tirades said that he believes 
that President Eisenhower wants peace, but 
“the road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions and he will really get there.” 

Mr. K., the raving mouthpiece of Satan, 
Will surely arrive there, bat he will wait a 
long, long time for the arrival of our Mr. 
Ike, a follower of the Almighty God. 

The pupil, and final imitator, of the Stalin 
he deceitfully displaced has, in repudiating 
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God Almighty, become the boasting Com- 
munist mouthpiece of the devil himself, 
whom he decides to follow. 

For the first time in American history 
the representative of the devil himself. at- 
tempts to openly influence a presidential 
election in the United States, and has the 
assistance in our midst of men like Cyrus 
Eaton. We note, however, that Poland, it- 
self under the heel of massed Russian 
armies, is Russia’s only defender in the 
United Nations, in the face of a disapprov- 
ing world. 

And so we renew here today our allegiance 
to the Stars and Stripes and the Republic 
for which it stands. Men with views and 
actions relating to that flag—like Cyrus 
Eaton or Paul Robeson, whom I have men- 
tioned as examples of disloyal Communist 
fellow travelers in our midst—would not be 
entitled to take part in this massing of our 
colors, because they could not do so without 
lying when taking that loyalty pledge and 
oath of allegiance. 

And now that the overrated U-2 incident 
and related matters are backfiring with a 
crash on the enemy, and are being appro- 
priately handled by the United Nations, we 
can once again proclaim with calmness, hope, 
and confidence that any President of the 
United States, whoever he may be, now or 
in the future, regardless of section or party, 
will continue to honor these colors and, 
guarding us all against that promised 
“burial” day, by way of another and atomic 
Pearl Harbor, say with us: 


“She's up there—Old Glory—where the light- 
nings are sped 
She dazzles the Nation with ripples of red; 
And she'll wave for us living or droop o’er 
us dead— 
The flag of our country—forever.” 


And now, like many others here, a son of 
a@ Confederate soldier, I salute once again 
with pride my old native community, and 
join with you in exclaiming, God bless 
America and our indestructible union of 
sovereign States, and say God bless and pro- 
tect the President of the United States as 
on this holy day he, like the apostles of old, 
starts out on a dangerous mission to further 
Christian ideals and principles in the cause 
of peace on earth and good will to men. 









Our Unsound Social Security Setup 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Committee report accompanying H.R. 
12580, three of us included our joint 
statement with respect to the actuarial 
unsoundness of the present program. 

This statement pointed out the actual 
trusteeship vested in the Congress over 
the contributions or taxes, and the ben- 
efits of the old age, survivor, and dis- 
ability provision of the social security 
law. 

It is my purpose to provide the Con- 
gress and the American people with 
some of the pertinent information of 
what is actually happening under exist- 
ing law, and what is presently proposed 
that we do about safeguarding these 
benefits under the pending bill. To 
this end, I shall not in this statement 
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make any remarks respecting either the 
unemployment or the grant-in-aid pro- 
visions of H.R. 12580—either those for 
child welfare services, or those for medi- 
cal care for the aged. 

We have, over the years, done every- 
thing anyone could think of to lead the 
American people to believe that. Uncle 
Sam has established a gigantic and act- 
uarially solvent insurance system qn 
which they can rely for protection 
against disability, death and retirement. 

Back in 1939, first the Ways and Means 
Committee, and then the Congress as- 
sumed a special obligation to the Ameri- 
can people when we adapted insurance 
terminology to the title VIII payroll 
taxes we had levied, and the title I 
benefits we had provided under the So- 
ciai Security Act which we adopted in 
1935. 

We renamed the benefits which had 
been designated old age and lump sum 
benefits. We added dependents bene- 
fits. We called these various benefits 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance bene- 
fits in the 1939 law. We renamed the 
taxes and called them “Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions.” We renamed a 
contingent fund that the taxes went 
into. We called it the “Federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund.” 

When we added disability benefits in 
1946, we followed the same procedure, 
We earmarked an added one-fourth of 1 
percent of social security payroll taxes, 
imposed on employers and the same 
amount imposed on employees, and 
three-eighths of 1 percent imposed on 
self-employed, as belonging to a new ac- 
count, which we set up in the Treasury 
and labeled the “Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund.” 

We likewise established trustees of 
these accounts we had designated as 
“insurance trust funds.” These trustees 
are, first, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
second, the Secretary of Labor, and, 
third, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. We likewise have 
named the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity as the Secretary of these trustees. 

We have required these trustees to 
file an annual report to the Congress on 
both the short- and long-range aspects 
of these funds we have designated as 
insurance trust funds. 

While Congress has done all this re- 
assuring labeling of “insurance,” “trust 
fund,” “trustees,” and the like, the Con- 
gress has not in any respect abrogated 
its responsibility te the American peo- 
ple. The Congress itself has the contin- 
uing responsibility of prescribing benefits 
and benefit conditions, the social secu- 
rity wage base and tax rates, and all the 
other conditions determining the sound- 
ness of the system we have officially des- 
ignated as insurance. 

To be certain that the Congress has 
full and entire control of the entire pro- 
gram, we have specifically reserved the 
right in section 1104 of the Social Se- 
curity Act— 
to alter, amend, or repeal any provision of 
this act. 


With this entire control of the provi- 
sions we have labeled “Old Age Survivors 
and Disability Insurance” goes the en- 
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tire responsibility of seeing that it lives 
up to the “insurance” label we have 
fixed to it. = 

This is our inescapable responsibility 
to the American people. It is a respon- 
sibility involving directly or indirectly 
the economic security of 180 million 
Americans and generations yet unborn. 
It is a solemn trusteeship which by na- 
ture should be, like patriotism, above 
political considerations. 

Mr. Speaker, I, like the great mass of 
my colleagues, feel deeply the asper- 
sion that is cast upon us by a mere 
recital of the dates on which we. have 
acted in performing our trusteeship. 
Count back the years when we have 
acted to modify the Social Security 
Act—1958, 1956, 1954, 1952, 1950, 1948, 
1946—each an election year. And here 
we are again proposing to liberalize the 
benefits in 1960. 

I am particularly reminded of the 
great similarity of today’s insurance 
proposals with our action in 1952— 
when there was also a major political 
contest. It is particularly distressing 
that our critics can point out that we 
are again proposing to increase our bene- 
fit commitments without increasing the 
social security taxes. We again are act- 
ing on the theory that prior estimates 
have overstated benefit costs and that 
with some increase in trust fund inter- 
est, we can increase expenditures with- 
out increasing the presently scheduled 
taxes. e 

But in 1952 we had more basis for 
our action than we have today for the 
presently proposed liberalization. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 3 years before 
1952 the OASI trust fund had grown 
$4.8 billion to a total of $15.5 billion— 
and grew nearly $2 billion in 1952. 

In the 3 years preceding 1960 the trust 
fund has shrunk some $2.3 billion to 
$20.1 billion—and last year’s shrinkage 
was over $1.7 billion. . 

Back in 1958 when the tax base was 
broadened and the tax rate schedule 
stepped up, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made a statement in its report 
that is highly pertinent today. This is 
the statement: 

This year for the first time in the 18 years 
since benefits were first paid, the income to 
the old age and survivors insurance fund is 
slightly less than the expenditures from the 
fund. If no changes are made, outgo will 
continue to exceed income in each year until 
1965. Your committee believes that a situa- 
tion where outcome exceeds income for 7 or 
8 years is one that should not be permitted 
to continue. We believe that public con- 
fidence in the system—so necessary if it is 
to provide real security for the people— 
may be impaired if the trust fund continues 
to decline. 


The committee at that time thought 
it was correcting the situation by its tax 
increases—but again its estimates proved 
low. The trust fund was to be nearly 
$21 billion at the beginning of this year: 
It turned out to be $20.1 billion. The 
recent OASI report estimates that at 
the end of 1962 the trust fund will be 
$7 million lower. 

But that report estimated OASI taxes 
for 1960, 1961, and 1962 at $33,958 mil- 
lion while the present report estimates 
taxes for this period with the proposed 
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committee report is that 
the deficit will be $554 million—ove: 
half billion dollars further in 

Mr. Speaker, this steady and 
decline in the trust fund for a 
more year period is proper cause f 
much soul searching among us respon 
sible for the system, I can but 
quote from what our committee said in 
1958: 

We believe that public confidence in the 
system—so necessary if it is to provide real 


security for the people—may be impaired 
if the trust fund continues to decline. 


And I likewise wonder, if we enact the 
without 
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more precipitous, if public confidence 
in the Congress may not also be im- 
paired? 

If time permitted, I should like to 
point out how the proposed vast lib- 
eralization of the disability system is 
likewise leading us down this same 
road—the committee’s own report ad- 
mits that the bill likewise heads these 
benefits toward a certain red ink fu- 
ture. 

In my long service on: the Ways and 
Means Committee, this is the first time 
I have seen huge unfinanced social se- 
curity liberalizations knowingly voted 
out for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. 

If I had the power to do so, I should 
like to amend the bill to strike out the 
word “insurance” wherever it appears 
and insert the word “politics.” Then, 
at least, we would be honest in what 
we were voting on. 





Metropolitan Area Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the problems facing our 
metropolitan areas have been described 
at some length before congressional com- 
mittees, at conferences of planners and 
Government officials, and on. other oc- 
casions. Gradually we have come to 
understand the size of the overall situa- 
tion, which has been described as the 
major domestic problem of our time. 

We have also heard some discussion 
about the responsibility for dealing with 
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this problem or with parts of it. Shall 
the Federal Government take it on, or 
should State and local government deal 
with it? There is, of course, no point in 
arguing over responsibility. Already, 
every level of government is deeply in- 
volved. Our problem at the present is to 
discover workable methods of assigning 
portions of total responsibility and, while 
we're doing it, to inform the public as 
thoroughly as possible about the problem 
and proposals to deal with it. 

A Federal Department of Urban 
Affairs, if it is ever created, would cer- 
tainly not have all the resources needed 
to deal adequately with the crisis of the 
metropolis. It could work very effec- 
tively, however, with other Federal 
agencies and with government at every 
level to achieve an allout mobilization 
of interest and effort in dealing with all 
the crises caused by urban change. 

Mr. President, an editorial in the 
Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, 
N.J., of June 18, 1960, emphasizes the 
reasons for citizen interest in the diffi- 
culties facing our Nation in the cities 
and suburbs of metropolitan areas. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As Soon as You Ger THRovGH CrINGING 

In one of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
studies it was concluded that sprawl, that 
ugly crisis with the ugly name, is simply the 
major domestic problem of our time. The 
characterization is accurate. But to under- 
stand why and how it is accurate you'll have 
to consult a citizen who is an experienced 
observer of spraw! and also is the only 
expert who in the long run will do anything 
about sprawl. 

That citizen is you. 

If you fiinmch when you hear the noun 
“sprawl” or its coarse synonym “the crisis 
of the metropolis,”’ don’t let your conscience 
be too hard on you. In a sense that’s be- 
ginning to trouble more and more serious 
students of the symptoms, it may be that 
everyore has flinched away from the cen- 
tral truth about the major domestic prob- 
lem. 

That may sound glib and unjust. It isn’t. 
Perhaps never have so many concerned and 
competent people attempted to deal with a 
single issue excepting the issue of war. Dur- 
ing the last few days the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Chosen Freeholders has been deal- 
ing, at a convention whose keynote was the 
rebirth of county government, with hundreds 
of aspects of the problem. “Budgetary 
issues excepted,” one 1960 study concluded, 
“no problems ranked higher on legislative 
calendars than those of urban change.” In 
this year’s session of the legislature more 
than 150 bills dealing with county govern- 
ment were introduced; on only two other 
subjects were more changes proposed to deal 
with the flood of change in an exploding 
society: municipal government and the ad- 
ministration of the State. The universities 
and foundations have moved up their re- 


ment has been implored to intervene. As 
show us how to use the meadowlands of the 
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holders, from the metropolitan planning of 
Fresno and Denver and Dade County to the 
New Jersey plan for railroad preservation 
and improvement, 

But what’s happening is not. enough, and 
if we didn’t know from the clatter of hous- 
ing development and the sullen stillness in 
the heart of the old cities that it’s not 
enough we could deduce this from the census 
statistics. 

Something has to be done. But who'll do 
it?) By this time it must be clear that the 
Federal Government must take a hand in 
the major domestic problem of our time. 
Senator Wii.1AMs, Democrat of New Jersey, 
has proposed coordination, under a Secre- 
tary of Urban Affairs, of Federal agencies 
having anything to do with urban and sub- 
urban problems. But we can’t ship this one 
to Washington for solution. Home rule 
can’t do it: the map shows town lines and 
counties and 50 States, but the aerial camera 
and the census show great metropolitan com- 
plexes that wipe out those cartographer 
symbols—and that contain nearly two-thirds 
of the Nation’s population. This is a job 
for all kinds of government, for industry, 
management, labor, education, the church. 
And it is a job, as Richard H. Leach said in 
the magazine America not long ago, that 
cannot be done once and for all: “Removing 
urban blight and casting metropolitan Amer- 
ica in a mold that will satisfy future gen- 
erations is a long, perhaps interminable 
project.” 

It cannot start, perhaps indeed it should 
not start, until people themselves have seen 
the need, said for themselves what it is, and 
demanded that the start be made. 

It is everybody’s job and no one’s—no 
one’s .but yours. 





Urgent Need for National Fuels Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9; 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
fmous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
copy of my newsletter released on Mon- 
day of this week: 

K-E-E-N-O-T-E-S 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


One of the big disappointments of the 
present session of Congress has been the 
failure to face up to the urgent need for a 
national fuels policy. 

The future security and welfare of this 
great Nation depends upon the availability 
at all times—in times of peace as well as 
in times of emergency—of a dependable 
supply of fuel to feed an ever-growing indus- 
trial plant. ‘Yet, in spite of this stark reality 
with which no one can seriously disagree, 
Congress has dragged its feet because, ap- 
parently, of a distortion by some groups of 
the purposes of a study which has been pro- 
posed to prepare such a policy. 

It simply does not make sense for the 
United States to squander its vital fuel re- 
sources as we have done in past years. We 
allow low-cost residual fuel oil to be im- 
ported into this country and dumped along 
east coast at a price that is always just 
ttle below the cost of coal. 
ie permit gas to be imported into this 
and then dumped at below cost 
slack seasons to fire steam boilers—- 
wasteful and uneconomic use of a 
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good fuel. Both of these things result in 
decreased markets for coal. 

Almost all other major industrial Nations 
have a unified fuels policy. They do not 
permit a shameful waste of a valuable re- 
source. They have studied their needs and 
the supply of fuels. They have come up with 
a cordinated program that uses the fuel sup- 
ply in the most efficient, economic manner 
possible. 

_I am among those Members of Congress 
who are sponsoring a bill calling for the cre- 
‘ation of a joint committee of Congress to 
thoroughly investigate all factors affecting 
America’s fuel needs, giving full considera- 
tion to the national welfare, the defense 
needs of the Nation and the economic well 
being of all domestic.industries, and to 
come up with specific recommendations to 
Congress. 

This simple, plain proposal has been op- 
posed on the ground that it will lead to 
Government control of how the end-use 
product will be used. Unfortunately, this 
argument, based entirely upon a misrepre- 
sentation of the purposes and meaning of 
the resolution, has succeeded in blocking 
consideration or even congressional debate on 
this vital issue. 

It now appears we will not be able to 
obtain approval of the resolution this year. 
But I can assure you that when the 87th Con- 
gress convenes next year a proposal for the 
study of a national fuels policy will be one 
of the first measures introduced. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN GREAT TRADEGY 


The cancellation of the President’s trip to 
Japan because of the inability of the Jap- 
anese to control street rioters could be the 
forerunner of serious trouble in this here- 
tofore stable ally country of the Orient. 

It appears that the present Japanese Gov- 
ernment has lost control of the situation. 
Obviously, the President would have been in 
grave personal danger had he made his sched- 
uled trip to Japan. 

This development is doubly tragic. Not 
only is it a severe diplomatic blow to this 
country and to the West in general, but it 
places democracy “in Japan in jeopardy. 
Should the worst happen and a Communist- 
inclined government take over in Japan, we 
will have suffered a major defeat. 

Japan’s resurgence since the war has been 
miraculous. A genuine democratic govern- 
ment has been successfully installed. The 
nation has made great economic progress. 
Japan has been a stanch ally in the fight for 
freedom which we can ill afford to lose. In 
fact, the loss of Japan would unhinge our 
entire defensive system in the Far East. 

We in this country simply must not lose 
patience with Japan as a result of this un- 
fortunate development. We need to en- 
courage and strengthen the forces there 
which believe in freedom. 











Everett Jones Wins Trip to Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege this week to act as a host to 
Mr. Everett Jones, a freshman student 
at Los Angeles City College, who has 
been awarded a trip to the Nation's 
Capital for winning the City College All- 
School Speech Contest. The contest 
and the trip are sponsored by several 
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local Kiwanis clubs in Los Angeles, in- 
cluding the Los Feliz Club, of which I 
am a member. 

I wish to add my personal congratu- 
lations to Everett on his outstanding 
achievement. In winning the award, 
with a speech entitled, “Freedom and 
You,” he competed against 1,200 fellow 
students. 

Everett arrived in Washington last 
Sunday afternoon and has been very 
busy visiting various points of interest 
and seeing the Government in action. I 
wish him a most enjoyable and educa- 
tional week, and every success for the 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion at this point in the 
ReEcorD a news article which describes in 
more detail Everett’s winning of this 
award: 


Crry Co.titece Srupent Wins TRIP TO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Everett Jones, 20-year-old freshman at Los 
Angeles City College, leaves Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport by jet airliner June 19 
for a week-long all-expense-paid trip to the 
Nation’s Capital. Jones won this citizenship 
award sponsored by local Kiwanis clubs by 
outspeaking 1,200 fellow Los Angeles City 
College students in an all-school speech con- 
test just completed. 

In his prize-winning speech titled “Free- 
dom and You,” he urged American citizens 
to appreciate their freedom and their rights; 
to be alert to the dangers threatening free- 
dom; and to be willing to pay the price in 
time, energy, effort, and sacrifice to preserve 
freedom. 

The young speaker intends to soak up ad- 
ditional knowledge and appreciation of his 
country’s heritage in and around Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s, historic highlights. Gienarp P. 
Lipscoms, Congressman from the 24th Con- 
gressional District and member of Los Feliz 
Kiwanis, one of the sponsoring Kiwanis 
clubs, is arranging special tours to honor 
Everett and to add special interest and value 
to his investigation of government in action. 

In addition to Los Feliz Kiwanis, the East 
Hollywood and Los Angeles Kiwanis clubs 
and the Circle KE Club of Los Angeles City 
College are sponsoring the trip. Represent- 
atives of these organizations will be on hand 
when contest-winner Jones leaves Los An- 
geles International Airport at 8:50 a.m. June 
19 and when he returns at 7:55 p.m. June 26. 

The 4-week competition in which Jones 
participated saw 1,200 Los Angeles City Col- 
lege students speaking on the general theme, 
“Freedom Is Up to You.” The final round 
of the contest was judged by Dr. Wesley 
Lewis, professor of speech, UCLA; Dr. James 
Stansell, head of Los Angeles State College 
Speech Department; and Mr. John Dobbin, 
representing the life insurance industry. A 
similar contest is conducted each semester 
by the speech department of Log Angeles 
City College. 





The Scottish Highlanders of the State 
University of lowa Leave on European 
Tour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the 73 members of the world famous 
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Scottish Highlanders, all-girl bagpipe 
band from the State University of Iowa, 
sail aboard the Queen Elizabeth for 
England, as the first oversea stop on a 
54-day tour abroad. 

The Highlanders will perform in Lon- 
don on June 30 and July 6. Then they 
will travel to Scotland and perform in 
Edinburgh, Elgin, Aberdeen, Falkirk, and 
Dumferline during the period of July 7 
through July 17. Their tour will take 
them to Paris on July 18, after which 
they will travel to Amsterdam, Cologne, 
Mainz, Frankfort, Rome, and Berne be- 
fore returning to Paris on August 4. On 
this same day they will sail from Cher- 
bourg and arrive back in the United 
States August 9. 

As one of the first stops on this year’s 
tour, the Highlanders spent 2 days last 
week in Washington, D.C. They pre- 
sented a public performance at Sylvan 
Theater last Thursday night, On Fri- 
day, they were welcomed to the White 
House and left a memento for President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower. After a tour of 
the Capitol and a visit to the Senate, 
where they were officially recognized 
from the floor by Iowa’s Senator 
HICKENLOOPER, they were met by Vice 
President Nrxon and members of the 
Iowa congressional delegation. 

The Highlanders captivate audiences 
wherever they go. They are excellent 
good-will ambassadors, not only for the 
Hawkeye State, but for the entire United 
States. They are first-rate examples of 
the alert, good-looking, wholesome, and 
intelligent American college girls who at- 
tract attention and praise everywhere. 
They contribute to the image of Ameri- 
ca where outright friendliness is one 
of our greatest attributes. 

This group is the largest bagpipe band 
in the world. Since its formation in 1937 
the hundreds of student members of this 
group have traveled over 80,000 miles and 
appeared before 5 million persons, not 
including television appearances. 

The Scottish Highlanders have ap- 
peared in 32 States, visited both U.S. 
coasts, performed twice in the Rose Bowl, 
and have twice—1952 and 1956—toured 
Europe, including England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. 

This unique bagpipe band was formed 
in 1937 as an all-male military—ROTC— 
unit. The change from men to coeds 
came in 1943 when the wartime shortage 
of men on the Iowa campus threatened 
the existence of the band. Director 
Adamson invited the coeds to continue 
the organization “until the boys come 
back,” but the feminine membership has 
proved so popular that the girls continue 
to wear the kilts. No academic credit is 
given for participation in the High- 
landers. 

In addition to playing traditional Scot- 
tish tunes, the Highlanders are noted for 
their colorful marching maneuvers, in- 
tricate Scottish dances, and a cappella. 
chorus, directed by Judy Croft of Nor- 
walk, Iowa, who also doubles as a piper. 
In the “Drum Dance,” a novelty number 
originated by the Highlanders, Nancy 
Henderson, senior in elementary educa- 
tion from St. Joe, Ark., dances the High- 
land Fling atop a bass drum held aloft 
on the shoulders of six of her fellow 
Highlanders, 
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Making the tour this y rare the di- 
rector of the William 
Adateda: ise Adamase sana 
dren, Heather and John; Mr. Adamson’s 
Phyllis 


band. Their hometowns are in Iowa un- 
less otherwise indicated. 

Miriam L. Avey, Marshalltown; Emilie 
Blume, Sioux City; Barbara Broholm, 
Wilmette, Ill.; Beveraly Jo Bruce, New- 
ton; Gale Chandler, Rockford, - ti; 
Sharon J. Conger, Riceville: Judy Ann 
Croft, Norwalk; Virginia Mary Dunn, 

Firzlaff 


born, Mich.; Ruth Carol Guildner, Ox- 
ford: Joselyn Hartwig, Clarence; Allene 
M. Hays, Grinnell; Nancy Sue Henderson, 
Ottumwa; Nancy Hopp, Glenwood; 
Jeanne Hughes, Lenox; Jane Ann Jink- 
inson, Sheldon; Donnia Kempenaar, 
Oskaloosa; Judy Kelmesrud, Thompson; 
Margaret Ladd, Iowa City; JoAnn Lesch, 
Osage; Malinda Jane Baker, Cresco; 
Ardith Broka, Parkersburg; Barbara 
Brown, Waterloo; Mary Camille Case, 
Grinnell; Judith Ann Clark, Cedar Falls; 
Harriett Dianne Cook, Oskaloosa; Kay 
Jane Croft, Norwalk; Marcia — 
Fennema, Mount Ayr; Caroyin Ann 
Foote, Belle Plaine; Judith Ann Gard- 
ner, Waterloo; Martha Harris, Bloom- 
field; Carol Ann Hathaway, Muscatine; 
Gail Hemenway, Cedar Falls; Phoebe L. 
Hewlett, Pomeroy; Brenda Hughes, Iowa 
City; Mary Kathleen Hughes, Lenox; 
Janet Kainz, Elkader; Nancy Ann Ken- 
nedy, West Liberty; Nancy Kramer, 
Remsen; Jeannette Laughlin, Harlan; 
Margaret MacDonald, Chicago, IIL; 
Janet Mast, Waterloo; Beth McDermott, 
Muscatine; Diana Merrill; Ida Grove; 
Mary Milnes, Burlington; Mary Morri- 
son, Carroll; Carol Nelson, McNabb, I1.; 
Sybil Norton, Spencer; Jeane Peckumn, 
Jamaica; Susan Powers, Melbourne; 
Suzanne Kay Raymond, Des Moines; 
Nancy Lee Ross, Marion; Alice Silletto, 
Des Moines; Mary Ellen Stalcup, Storm 
Lake; Mary Wlater, Lakeview; Carol 
Ann Wetzell, Sterling, Tll.; Mary Young, 
Washington; Sue Mast, Waterloo; Joan 
Carol McNeil, Sterling, Dl.; Lorranie 
Miller, Syracuse 6, N.Y.; Myra Jo Mix- 
son, Cedar Rapids; Barbara Munro, 
Bettendorf; Nancy Nelson, Clinton; 
Mary Ossian, Shenandoah; Sandy Phil- 
lips, Cedar Rapids; Barbara Ratcliffe, 
Burlington; Rita Rosenberger, Altoona; 
Brenda Shirley, Perry; Patricia Smith, 
Elmhurst, Ill.; Patricia Steenrod, Iowa 
Falls; Kathleen Warren, Leon; Janet 
Wetzell, Sterling, TlL 





On Understanding Events in Japan 
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Wednesday, June 22, 1960 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, we in Colorado are proud to 
have a newspaper that attempts to give 
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adequate perspective to difficult issues in 
these troubled times. I commend to the 
members for their serious consideration 
the following editorial in the Denver 
Post of June 17, 1960: 

THe MEANING or EVENTS IN JAPAN 


President Eisenhower's courageous, good- 
will mission to the Far East cannot be con- 
sidered a total failure, even though Japan 
has been closed to him. 

At 69, after a heart attack, a stroke, and 
serious abdominal surgery, a distinguished 
American has shown his willingness to un- 
dergo discomfort, strain, and great personal 

in order to make a final contribution 
to world understanding and peace. 

This must surely have been clear to the 
hundreds of thousands who cheered the 
president in the Philippines. And it can 
hardly have escaped the notice of Asia’s mil- 
lions. 

The visit to Japan was canceled, not be- 
cause of the president’s fear, but because the 
Kishi administration decided it could not 
control the mob. 

Mr, Eisenhower's determination to go to 
Japan, despite the danger, will remain a sym- 
bol of our national desire for understanding 
and good will. 

Nonetheless, the events in Japan this week 
present a serious challenge to American pres- 
tige and a threat to our entire position in 
Asia. ; 

Japan has a pivotal place in the are of de- 
fense bases that stretches like a great sickle 
from South Korea around southeast and 
central Asia to Turkey. 

No other nation in the region has as much 
industrial might, as high a standard of liv- 
ing, as great a potential for successful de- 
mocracy and as much strategic significance. 

Yet, after 15 postwar years of large-scale 
American aid and cooperation, Japan is wav- 
ering as an ally. 

. ‘The president of the United States is un- 
able to land there. The pro-American Kishi 
government is under attack. 

The mob may yet prevent the carrying 
through of a defense treaty that is highly 
favorable to Japanese interests. 

The indications are strong that the mob 
speaks only for a minority and that it is 
being led and manipulated by the Com- 
munists. 

But the antitreaty movement appears to 
be deeply rooted in the Japanese facts of 
life. 

Japan is the only nation in the world to 
have experienced the horror of atomic bom- 
bardment. 

Japan has been indoctrinated by American 
teachers to eschew the paths of militarism. 

Japan has been warned by the Soviet 
Union that bases on her territory will be 
attacked if they are used for U-2 spy mis- 
sions. 

Japan lies in the frightening shadow of 
a dangerous, aggressive growing Communist 
power on the Chinese mainland. 

Japan knows that the Kishi government 
rammed the defense treaty through the Diet 
in an irregular and undemocratic manner. 

Even if the new treaty with the United 
States is ratified, these factors will subject 
the alliance to persistent strains and ten- 
sions. 

Under the present circumstances, the 
treaty can only be of enduring value, if 
the Kishi government can dispel the sus- 
picion that the agreement does not have 
majority support among the Japanese peo- 
ple. 

The way to do this—and score a counter- 
biow at the Communist propagandists at the 
same time—is through free elections. 

Let the whole Japanese people—not. just 
the Communist-led Tokyo mob—have its say 
on the treaty. If the treaty wins, the mob 
will be discredited and the alliance will be 
on a firmer footing. 
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The troubles in Japan come at a time 
when the whole defensive arc in Asia has 
been rocked by blows, problems, and pres- 
sures. 

In South Korea, an unstable and uncer- 
tain government has replaced the dictatorial 
regime of Syngman Rhee. 

On Taiwan, the aging Chiang Kal-shek 
watches the mainland grow in power, while 
the shells land on Quemoy and Matsu. 

In southeast Asia, guerilla forces menace 
weak governments, and to the west Red 
troops are massed on the borders of India. 

In Turkey, a repressive government has 
been overthrown and a new one struggles 
to maintain order and stability. 

Our role in Asia, in this situation, is in 
clear need of careful reexamination through 
the broadest and most forthright kind of 
public discussion. 

Our Asian policy deserves serious atten- 
tion in the campaign months that lie ahead. 

If we are temporarily blocked from de- 
veloping a deeper understanding with Japan, 
we can at least pursue a deeper understand- 
ing of our own position, 





Father Clancy Receives Americanism 
Award 
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HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 
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Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Herbert J. Clancy, S.J., of the history de- 
partment of Le Moyne College, Syracuse, 
N.Y., was awarded the annual “John and 
Mary Schmelz Americanism Award” for 
patriotism by the Eastwood Post 1276 of 
the American Legion, Department. of 
New York, on May 29, 1960. 

The citation read in part: 

For outstanding work in alerting citizens 
of the United States to the dangers of com- 
munism; for dedicated service toward main- 
taining a free America. 


Mr. Speaker, as long as this country 
is blessed with men of Father Clancy’s 
caliber, the freedom of America will 
never be in doubt. I am proud and 
privileged to call Father Clancy a friend. 
He is an outstanding man.of God, leader, 
scholar, teacher and author. I know I 
join my colleagues in extending our 
heartfelt congratulations to him. 

I take pleasure in including in the 
RecorpD an article about Father Clancy, 
which appeared in the Dolphin, official 
newspaper of Le Moyne College, on April 
12, 1960: 

VERSATILE JesurIr ACCLAIMED aS LEADER OF 
Civic AFFAIRS 

Civic participation seems to be the pass- 
word in the life of Father Herbert J. Clancy, 
8.J., of the Le Moyne College History De- 
partment. Having long been engaged in 
humanitarian and political work, Father 
Clancy is presently active in several service 
organizations. d 

As a member of the board of the Red Cross 
in Onondaga County, Father Clancy meets 
once a month with the other directors to 
Plan blood drives and determine whether 
the supply on hand would be sufficient to 
cope with a disaster. General Gruenther, 
former NATO chief, commended this board 
for their devotion in the preparation for the 
unexpected, 
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Father Clancy possesses a personal cer- 
tificate from the Governor in recognition of 
his work on the board of the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination. By 
direct appointment this organization at- 





tempts to see that Negroes are given a square . 


deal with regard to employment, housing, 
and freedom to enjoy public places of 
amusement. 

Along the same lines, Father Clancy is also 
a@ member of the board of directors of the 
National Urban League for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

The board of diréctors of the Foreign Policy 
Association and the United Nations Associa- 
tion have Father Clancy as a member. 
Their purpose is to make the U.S. foreign aid 
program meaningful. 

Father Clancy says: “American dollars at 
best are temporary stop-gap measures. The 
underdeveloped countries want American 
know-how; they want the self-respect that 
comes with being able to help themselves.” 

Not content with the above four board 
memberships, Father Clancy is a director of 
the board of the Polish Arts Society of Syra- 
cuse. It is interesting to note that this 
organization was instrumental in bringing 
rare paintings and tapestries from the World 
Fair of 1939 to Syracuse. These works of art 
now rest in the Le Moyne College library. 

Father Clancy's spare time is devoted to 
the writing of his new book, “The History of 
the Democratic Party,” which is now in its 
fourth year of preparation. His previous 
book, “The Presidential Election of 1880” has 
received excellent reviews in “American His- 
torical’ Review”, “Catholic Historical Re- 
view”, “World Affairs”, and “America.” 





Glovemakers Union Opposes Campaign by 
Toothpaste. Manufacturer To Give 
Away Gifts of Imported Gloves 
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HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently taken the floor of this House 
to point out the serious challenge to the 
jobs and economic livelihood of the em- 
ployees of the glovemaking industry of 
Fulton County, N.Y., whose representa- 
tive I have the honor to be, presented by 
growing imports of gloves from cheap 
wage areas abroad. In fact, since com- 
ing to Washington 2 years ago I have 
introduced several pieces of legislation 
designed to meet this situation. 

It is most disturbing to learn now that 
one of our leading manufacturers, in an 
effort to promote the sale of his own 
American-made product, is offering to 
give away three pairs of imported gloves. 
Not only does this campaign promote the 
use of a product which is in competition 
with a product produced and manufac- 
tured by American workers, but the mere 
fact that these gloves could be given 
away for a mere box top and $1 more 
underlines the tremendous gap in prices 
between domestic products and foreign 
products which is the real source of the 
damage that has been occurring to 
American workers. 

A campaign has recently been launched 
by the Amalgamated Unions of Fulton 
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County to protest this action, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
newspaper article from the Gloversville 
Leader-Herald of recent date describing 
these actions: 

Unions BLast TOOTHPASTE Girt GLOVES 


The local Amalgamated Unions have 
launched a campaign of protest against the 
Lever Bros. Co. of New York City in regard to 
a promotional program whereby the company 
will provide toothpaste customers with three 
pairs of imported gloves. 

Mayor Eugene 8S. Grover along with the 
unions sent a letter of protest to the company 
and hundreds of members of the unions 
have sent cards to the company protesting 
the promotional campaign. 

Officials of Locals 1712, United Tannery and 
Leather Workers, 1714, Consolidated Glove 
Cutters and Shavers, and 743, Knit Woolen 
Workets, in their letters noted they were not 
condemning the toothpaste the customer had 
to purchase in order to secure the gloves. 


IMPORTED GLOVES OFFERED 


The Lever Co. has offered the public three 
pairs of stretch string gloves imported from 
Italy if they send the box top from the tooth- 
paste along with $1. 

The unions in their letters said they 
thought the company was using poor taste in 
asking the American public to buy an Ameri- 
can made product and to get the people to 
do this, give away an imported product and 
further deprive gloveworkers, businessmen, 
and employers of maintaining employment in 
Fulton County. 

Mayor Grover in his letter said: “You may 
not be aware of the economic effect such a 
promotion will have on the welfare of the 
American manufacturer and workingman.”’ 

“Fabric gloves which account for a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total manufacture 
within Fulton County, are directly in com- 
petition with those you propose to use as 
premiums. The wage rate in Italy is only 
a fraction of that in this country. 

“Knowing the tremendous response Lever 
Bros. get to their promotions we would esti- 
mate that at least 100,000 dozen pairs of 
gloves would be required. We have esti- 
mated that such an order could displace an 
alarming percentage of the wages paid by 
the fine glove industry in Fulton County to 
say nothing of the profit lost to retailers in 
the United States, the effect of which would 
ramify to many segments of the economy. 


EFTECT ON COUNTY 


Although we hardly expect you to change 
the character of the promotion we do want 
you to know the extent of the plight in 
which Fulton County manufacturers and 
workingmen will find themselves and the 
indirect effect it will have upon the economy 
of the city of Gloversville and the county of 
Fulton, including tax payments and valua- 
tions. 

“Should you be curious to know the exact 
effect of the loss to domestic producers 
caused by the distribution of foreign hand 
covering we would be only too happy to sup- 
ply authentic and up-to-date statistics.” 

The Glove Cities Area Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
has also asked the public to send protests 
to the company. 





A Declaration of Principles 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege, on June 4, 1960, to address 
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the 51st annual convention of B’nai Zion, 
held at Kutschers Country Club, Mon- 
ticello, N.Y. 

B'nai Zion is a national fraternal or- 
ganization which has grown in stature 
through the years until today it is recog- 
nized as the outstanding organization of 
its kind in this country, with a member- 
ship that reaches from one end of the 
country to the other. 

During the course of its deliberations 
the convention adopted the following 
declaration of principles which I believe 
deserve the widest publicity. The text 
of the declaration follows: 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Dedicated to the furtherance of the ideals 
of Americanism, zionism, and fraternalism, 
Bnai Zion, in the more than 5 decades of its 
existence, has adhered steadfastly to the 
principles laid down by its founders. 

In the firm conviction that zionism is con- 
sistent with American ideals of social jus- 
tice and equality of opportunity for all, Bnai 
Zion reaffirms its support of and affiliation 
with the World Zionist movement and iden- 
tifies itself actively with the following goals: 

1. Furtherance of mutual understanding 
and ties of friendship between the United 
States and Israel. 

2. Strengthening of the bonds of fellow- 
ship between the Jews of our own country 
and our brethren in Israel and other lands. 

3. Economic aid to the people of Israel. 

4. Aid to immigration and absorption of 
refugees into the state of Israel. 

5. The survival of the American Jewish 
community and the promotion of the He- 
brew language and culture. 

In reaffirming our adherence to the Zion- 
ist ideal we proclaim our position as a non- 
political body, neither affiliated or identified 
with any of the political parties in Israel or 
elsewhere. We welcome into our ranks mem- 
bers of all shades of opinion united under 
the banner of Americanism and zionism. 

We strongly believe in the principle of fra- 
ternalism in American Jewish life and will 
continue our efforts toward the advance- 
ment of the human and social welfare of the 
individuals and families that constitute our 
membership. 





Nixon Text on Farm Ills 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tach herewith an excerpt from the 
Washington Post of June 21, which con- 
tains that portion of Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nrxon’s address at Minot, 
N. Dak., dealing with his farm proposals. 

In this speech, the Vice President took 
note of the fact that the American 
farmer needs real and active help in 
1960. The Vice President also faced up 
to the fact that the real problem in 
American agriculture is the surplus on 
hand. 

I think we all realize that a part of 
the answer to this problem is taking out 
of production acreage which provides for 
a@ portion of the surplus. However, far 
better do we understand the need to 
further expand our markets to increase 
consumption of our agricultural prod- 
ucts in markets abroad. The under- 
developed countries are the greatest 





area for the 





abroad, 
valuable contribution to our foreign 
policy. And Iam sure we all realize the 
need to strengthen our foreign relations 
today more vitally than at any other 
time in history, in any and every way 


additionally benefits in the 
changed in foreign countries for which 
we receive currencies of those countries. 
This not only promotes further agricul- 
tural market development of definite in- 
come return to the American farmer, 
but it, too, is an important cog in our 
relations with the free nations of the 
world. It permits the economic devel- 
opment of such friendly nations through 
loans to private U.S. and foreign busi- 
nesses in the currencies of those coun- 
tries. To so help such countries to ex- 
pand their own economies and better 
their standards of living wili go a long 
way in our fight for world freedom and 
world peace, a long way in erasing the 
insidious Communist propaganda that 
seeks to picture the United States as an 
avaricious power seeking only its own 
self-aggrandizement. 

When we help our farmers, we help 
ourselves, we strengthen the veritable 
backbone of our Nation, we bring the 
nations of the free world closer to our 
orbit in the cause of lasting peace. Let 
us not risk damage to this multifaceted 
program by any curtailment of it. Let 
us, instead, expand the program within 
Public Law 480, to our everlasting credit. 

The Vice President has hit on the real 
solution to the American surplus agri-. 
culture problem—in  everexpanding 
markets abroad with people who can 
consume this surplus. Continuation and 
expansion of this idea will get approval 
not only at home but also with friendly 
peoples all over the world. 

The excerpt follows: 


Nrxon Text oN FarM ILLS 


(Minot, N. Dak., June 20—The following is 
that portion of Vice President Ricnarp M. 
Nrxon’s address here today dealing with his 
farm proposals: ) 

The solution of the farm problem does 
not lie in simply doing more of what we 
have been doing, since our present programs 
have aggravated rather than solved the 
probiem. 

We should reject any program which 
would put the farmer in a Government strait- 
jacket in which what he plants, how much 
he can sell, and the price he receives is 
determined by bureaucrats in Washington. 

While the parity price program on which 
we have placed such great reliance in the 
past has proved useful in stabilizing farm 
prices, we must that a parity for- 
mula at its best treats the symptoms and not 
the cause of the farm problem. 


URGES INFLATION FIGHT 


A method must be developed whereby the 
farmers themselves have a greater oppor- 
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choose the kind of farm program 
2 > 


Let us turn now to some of the specific 
proposals which I have asked the Republican 
Platform Commi to consider. I want to 
emphasize at the outset that these proposals 
are not intended to be all-inclusive. For 
example, I shall not discuss the problem of 
parity at this time since it is currently be- 


farm problem, 

To help the farmer to get out of the cost- 
price squeeze, we must wage an effective fight 
against inflation. In a period of inflation, 
with surpluses overhanging the market, the 
prices of the products the farmer grows are 
the last to go up and they never catch up 
with the prices of the things he buys. 

There should be a sharply expanded pro- 
gram of research in the marketing of farm 
products, designed to reduce the gap between 
what the farmer receives for his crops and 
what the consumer pays for his food. 

To bring supply more directly into relation 
with demand, we must recognize the neces- 
sity for taking which produces crops 
in surplus out of production. In administer- 
ing this program, we must take every possible 
precaution to avoid creating ghost towns in 
the traditionally agricultural areas. 


WOULD EXPAND MARKETS 


The rural development program, which has 
been so successful, should be expanded so 
that marginal farmers can supplement their 
income and not be forced to move from the 
rural communities in which they live. 

Our major aim and our major effort must 
be, however, not to reduce production but to 
expand the markets for farm products and to 
increase consumptien. There are three pro- 
posals in this area that I think are among 
those worthy of consideration. 

First, Governor Rockefeller, in his recent 
appearance in North Dakota, proposed that 
@ year’s supply of food for the Nation be 
set aside against the eventuality of an atomic 
attack. This is a sound and constructive 
proposal, and I would only add that because 
@ 1~ or a 2-year reserve would represent 
an enormous permanent storage burden in 
its present formi, a research program should 
be undertaken to find economically feasible 
ways to convert surplus gains into storable 
form. 

Second, I believe the amount of effort 
we are presently devoting to research for 
expanding the commercial uses of farm prod- 
ducts is inadequate. 

It is an established practice in business 
to allot funds for basic research which bear 
a@ proper relationship to the overall magni- 
tude of the problem to be dealt with. It 
doesn’t make sense to spend only $16 mil- 
lion a year on finding new uses for agri- 
culture products when we are spending $5 
billion a year in financing and storing sur- 
plus farm products. 

There is a third area which provides by 
far the best opportunity for making our food 
surpluses a national asset rather than a 
liability as they tend to be today. I refer 
to the use of our foods in the humane, as 
distinguished from the commercial, market 
abroad. 

It has been estimated that a third of the 
world’s population, approximately a billion 
people, go to bed hungry every night. Every- 
body agrees that it doesn’t make sense to 
have huge surpluses at home and millions 
of hungry people abroad. How can we bring 
our surplus food and hungry people together? 

NINE BILLION-DOLLAR DISTRIBUTION 


The United States has been doing a great 
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There are two potential objections to the 
program. Since it is unilateral in character, 
do not get the credit that we might from 

generosity because of the criticism in 
- countries that the sole purpose of the 
program is to further selfish US. objectives 
in the cold war. : 

Second, we have good friends and allies, 
the Canadians, Australians, French, and Ar- 
gentinians who produce the same foods that 
we have in surplus. This means that when- 
ever our surpluses are distributed without 
adequate regard to the effect on the normal 
commercial markets, the effect is potentially 
disastrous. as far as these countries are 
concerned and in the long run would be 
detrimental to our own interests as well. 

Immediately prior to the summit confer- 
ence, the President, in discussions with his 
staff in which I participated, developed a 
proposal which meets these objections and 
which can lead to a major breakthrough 
in getting surplus food to hungry people 
abroad. He was considering presentation 
of this. proposal for the first time at the 
summit conference in Paris. 

The first step would have been to call 
a conference of all the surplus-producing 
nations, including the Soviet Union. These 
nations would then work out a joint pro- 
posal for a multilateral program under which 
the food surpluses of all nations which de- 
sired to participate would have been turned 
over to United Nations’ agencies for distri- 
bution to the hungry people of member na- 
tions. : 

The recipients of the United Nations food 
would be those unfortunate people who still 
are unable to supply themselves with an 
adequate diet either by their own agricul- 
ture efforts or by exchange of goods. The 
distribution would be handled in such a 
manner as not to disturb commercial mar- 
kets. 

Since Mr. Khrushchev’s actions in Paris 
have ruled out the U.S.5S.R.’s participation 
in such a program at this time, the only 
course of action left open to us is to ex- 
plore with other surplus-producing nations 
their attitude toward joining us in such a 
program. 

Let me emphasize that I do not suggest 
that this proposal is a cure-all for the farm 
problem or for the world’s problems. It 
does, however, have these obvious merits: 
It will not be harmful to our friends and 
allies since they will participate in the pro- 
gram. It will rot be subject to the criticism 
directed against unilateral United States aid 
since it will be administered through the 
United Nations. 


Me 





Letter From the American Farm Bureau 
Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the following letter is concise and 
well reasoned and it gives strong sub- 
stance to the major objections to this 
measure: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D.C., June 20, 1960. 
The Honorable Srivio O. Conrs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNcressMAN Conte: We recognize 
that you are very busy during these closing 
days of the 86th Congress; however, we bope 








June: 22 


you will take time to read the attached: 
statement regarding the Poage bill, H.R, 
12261. 

There can be little question about the need 
for corrective legislation to deal effectively 
with the wheat problem. However, the 
Poage bill moves in a direction that will 
further aggravate the situation. 

The provisions of this legislation are un- 
sound. It not only fails to solve the wheat 
problem but also threatens to create new 
problems for the producers of feed grains, 
livestock, dairy and poultry products. 

We urge (1) that you vote against the rule 
for consideration of this measure; (2) should 
the House vote to consider this bill, we rec- 
ommend the elimination of all provisions 
except subtitle B. 

No plan will solve the basic problem or 


serve the longrun interests of farmers, in-_ 


cluding wheat and feed grain farmers, un- 
less it encourages market expansion, reduces 
incentives for the production of unneeded 
supplies, minimizes economic hardships on 
wheatgrowers, and avoid shifting the bur- 
den of adjustment to other farmers. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs B. SHUMAN, 
President. 





Farm Surplus Reduction Act of 1960 





SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 21, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H.R. 12261) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, and the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, with respect to market 
adjustment and price support programs for 
wheat and feed grains, to provide a high- 
protein food distribution program, and for 


other purposes, 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
in a rather unusual situation, because 
if we adopt the pending amendment that 
is the end of it; we are then, in effect, 
adopting the Senate bill which we have 
never seen. We have not even heard it 
read. No member of the Committee on 
Agriculture has spoken in behalf of the 
pending substitute except the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Drxon]. 

Conspicuous by his absence from this 
debate is the distinguished minority 
leader of our committee, the gentleman 
from Iowa. At the last minute he comes 
in and says: “Yes, if you want to have 
a bill you must adopt the substitute and 
take the Senate bill.” Just how stupid 
can we be to sit here and adopt a Sen- 
ate bill that has not even been read? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, but be quick, for 
I have very little time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The Senate bill has 
been in the Committee on Agriculture for 
several days, but the gentleman never 
held hearings on it. 

Mr. COOLEY, Did not the gentleman 
say in the Rules Committee he was not 
for the Senate bill? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I did not. I said I was 
ready to accept the Senate bill. 
Mr. COOLEY. The Senate bill? 
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Mr. HOEVEN. The Senate bill; yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understood the gen- 
tleman opposed the Senate bill, But he 
does not have and the administration 
does not have a bill to offer here. How 
can we be so naive in voting on one of 
the greatest problems we have today, 
wheat, and vote for a bill we have never 
seen? 

If we pass the House bill I will call up 
the Senate bill and move to strike out 
everything after the enacting clause and 
substitute the House bill. Then the 
whole thing goes to conference. We 
shall work out our differences and bring 
back a bill that will be acceptable, I am 
sure, to both Houses of Congress. 

We should defeat the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Utah. 








Statement by Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, 
of Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 18, 1960, the Democratic 
State convention was held in Hartford, 
Conn. Because the U.S. Senate was in 
session, Senator THomas J. Dopp was 
unable to be present and had his re- 
marks read by his son, Thomas J. Dodd, 
Jr. I have known young Tom Dodd for 
many years, and was proud to see how 
ably he read his father’s message. He 
is a boy of great promise and capacity. 
The remarks he read will be of interest 
to the Members of the House: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMas J. Dopp To 

Bre Reap to Democratic STaTE CONVENTION 


AT HarTForRD, Conn., SArurpaAy, June 18, 
1960 


I deeply regret that I cannot attend our 
State. convention because of the heavy 
schedule on the floor of the Senate for 
Friday and Saturday. Muck as I would 
like to be with you, I think I can best serve 
by making whatever contribution I can to 
the enactment of a program that will be 
good for our country and the building of a 
record that our candidates can run on this 
fall with pride. 

This is a critical hour in the life of this 
Congress and in the realm of international 

. affairs, The Japanese Security Treaty, which 

looms so large in the news of the hour, may 
be brought to the floor of the Senate at 
any time. And such vital questions as flood 
control, adequate pay for Federal employees, 
medical research, aid to education, and my 
committee work on the foreign aid and 
military assistance bill—all are on the 
agenda for Senate action this weekend. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot leave 
Washington. 

I am particularly sorry to miss this oppor- 
tunity to personally tell the convention of 
the magnificent work done in Congress -by 
FRANK KOWALSKI. He has been an able, 
dedicated, effective Member of Congress who 
has served the Nation admirably and re- 
flected great credit upon Connecticut. 

During the campaign of 1958, people of 
our party and of our State soon came to 
recognize that we had nominated for Con- 
gressman at Large an unusually fine public 
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servant. All of the promise which he dem- 
onstrated during his energetic has 
been completely fulfilled by his action of 
the past year and a half. We do our party 
a great service when we renominate Frank 
Kowauskr and I am confident that the peo- 
ple of our State will give him the over- 
whelming vote of confidence that his record 
in Congress and his lifetime of service to our 
country deserve. 

Each of the other Members of our. con- 
gressional delegation, who will soon be re- 
nominated by our district conventions, has 
done an excellent job in Washington. The 
good impression which cur House delegation 
has made has been remarkable. I have 
heard nothing but good about our Repre- 
sentatives. 

I know that Speaker Raysurn and House 
Majority Leader McCormack are counting on 
the leadership of all six of our Connecticut 
Representatives in the crucial session begin-~ 
ning in 1961 when a new Democratic Presi- 
dent, working with a Democratic Congress, 
will attempt to give the Nation the greatest 
program of progressive. legislation in the 
history of our country. ; 

In the past 2 years the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress has tried, and in some meas- 
ure succeeded in, enacting a broad program 
of good legislation. But the will of the Con- 
gress has been frustrated, thwarted, and 
hindered by an administration which has 
dragged its feet in every great area of chal- 
lenge. I believe that the American people 
have come to realize that the decade of the 
1960’s must be a decage of action or our 
country, and the great causes it represents, 
will perish. 

Each of us has a part to play in this crucial 
election contest. One of the principal na- 
tional objectives of the Republican Party this 
year is to recapture the six congressional 
seats they lost in Connecticut in 1958. We 
can expect them to put on a tremendous 
campaign, a campaign which will utilize all 
the money and resources which are always 
available to the Republican Party. 

It is therefore of vital importance that the 
Democratic Party of our State make a tre- 
mendous effort on behalf of the reelection 
of each of our Congressmen. In our under- 
standable enthusiasm for the presidential 
contest, we must never forget for a moment 
that the capacity of a Democratic President 
to carry out the platform of our party will 
depend upon the size of the majority he will 
have in the next Congress. 

The Democratic Party of Connecticut has 
come a very long distance since 1952. We 
have gained victories that few thought pos- 
sible in the dark hours following our defeat 
of that year. We now have before us the 
opportunity to complete our victory by pre- 
serving our gains in the Congress and in our 
State legislature and by making a vital con- 
tribution to the election of a Democratic 
President. 

I look forward to working with each of you 
in the winning of a great victory for our 
party and for the people of America. 





The Editors Speak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the June 17 issue 
of the Lansing Journal, an independent 
weekly newspaper published in my dis- 
trict, is, I believe, a commentary on a 





or increased welfare state and similar legis- 
lation. 

They won't, however, have the support of 
the Nation’s grassroots editors. The Ameri- 
can Press recently polled a substantial num- 
ber of weekly newspaper editors on a list of 
current controversial subjects. One ques- 
tion asked how they’d prefer the bulk of the 
budget surplus to be used.. The answers: To 
reduce national debt, 80 percent; to increase 
defense expenditures, 11 percent; to lower 
taxes, 18 percent; for greater social welfare 
programs, 6 percent; for Federal aid to edu- 
cation, 2 percent. 

These editors have seen the gradual devel- 
opment of the welfare state in this country, 
and realize its destructiveness—not only to 
our wealth, but to our self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, and freedoms. And the great ma- 
jority want no more of it. 





Nixon Enters the Farm Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend herewith an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune and another from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
commending the Vice President on his 
timely remarks at Minot, N. Dak., re- 
garding a farm program, and especially 
his ideas on Public Law 480 and an 
expanded export of American surplus 
agricultural products. 

Both newspapers take note of the Vice 
President’s belief that export is the 
major solution of agricultural surpluses. 
Participation by other friendly nations 
would bring an international flavor to 
the job of helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries feed hungry people. 

The export program suggested by Mr. 
Nrxon could have a tremendous impact 
favorably on our foreign policy. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
22, 1960] 
Nrxon ENTERS THE FARM DEpaTEe 

In his speech in North Dakota on Monday, 
the Vice President formally entered the cam- 
paign debate on the problem of American 
agriculture, which is surely one of the most 
serious domestic problems we face. The 
farm question is so complex that no solution 
or set of solutions easily comprehended by 
the public can be formulated. All that can 
be formulated are aims. 

Broadly speaking, there are two principal 
aims. The first is to assure the farmers 
of this country a decent living without the 
vexations and very expensive structure of 
controls and subsidies every one now 
shoulders. 

The second is to put to worthwhile use 
the enormous agricultural surpluses we have 
accumulated in storage bins and to bring 








































































, 
during World War II and the postwar period 
the world could absorb all he could produce, 
conditions are very much changed today. 
Unfortunately, the price supports which 


produce for storage, and the consumer is 
paying, in effect, a large and useless tax on 
his food. 

Mr. Nixon made a suggestion in regard 
to the surplus which he says the President 
had intended to present at the abortive sum- 
mit meeting last month. That is to ex- 
pand our Public Law 480 food program, by 
which we sell surplus crops to foreign coun- 
tries for local currencies and in turn invest 
the money locally, into a system of interna- 
tional distribution through the United Na- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union would not be invited to 
participate because of the international at- 
mosphere. However, other countries—Ar- 
gentina, Canada, France, Australia—would 
join in consultation because they grow the 
crops we have in surplus and blind dump- 
ing on our part could damage their markets. 
Some of them have large surpluses, too. 

This is a good, responsible idea. There 
is a danger, once the surplus was dissipated, 
that the beneficiaries would continue to re- 
gard us as an important source of their 
food. Yet it is unlikely that any reasonable 
government could afford to put itself in a 
position of such perilous dependence. The 
point is that we should think about surplus 
disposal on this kind of scale. Not only 
does the surplus cost $5 billion a year, it 
also depresses our farmers’ own markets, and 
hence their incomes, by its very existence. 

In any case, Mr. Nixon is surely right 
when he says we must not fight the farm 
policy battle in the same old entrenched 
positions. Let us not have candidates mak- 
ing absurd promises in the hope of picking 
up farm votes which do not exist, as such, 
in any great number today. Nor can the 
voter who is not a farmer afford to dismiss 
the whole business as talk he never need 
listen to. 


od 


[From the Washington Post, June 22, 1960] 
SurPLvus Foop anp HUNGER 


The idea of a world food pool administered 
by the United Nations is a logical extension 
ot the President's food-for-peace program. 
The United States has already gone a long 
way in converting its agricultural surpluses 
into an international asset, with $9 billion 
worth of farm products distributed abroad 
under Public Law 480 in the last 6 years. 
Much more could be done, however, if all the 
surplus-food-producing countries would join 
in an undertaking for sending commodities 
they do not need to the billiompersons in 
many lands who are now undernourished. 

It is unfortunate that President Eisen- 
hower did not have an opportunity to pre- 
sent this suggestion at the ill-fated summit 
conference, as he had planned to do. Vice 
President Nrxon has now tossed it into the 
political arena as a plank on which he will 
seek the Republican nomination and the 
Presidency. But it ought not to be a par- 
tisan matter. The suggestion is important 
enough both to American agriculture and to 
the hungry people of the world that it could 
well win endorsement from both parties. 

Mr. Nixon has also shrewdly borrowed from 
Governor Rockefeller the suggestion that 


part of the country’s agricultural surplus be 


Pn 
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set aside as an emergency food reserve. The 
Governor had urged that large quantities of 
wheat and other staples be stored close to 
centers of population so as to be available “to 
feed our people in the post-attack period in 
event of a nuclear attack on this country.” 
Far too little thought has been given to an 
emergency food reserve of this kind. To 
be sure, most of the surplus wheat is already 
in the hands of the Government, but it has 
not been stored with the object of emergency 
use when transportation might be very 
limited. 

The Vice President is right in saying that 
these two items, plus a guarded nod at the 
soil bank, a boost for the rural development 
program and a bid for more research into 
industrial use of farm commodities, do not 
constitute a complete farm program. But 
they are constructive elements that ought to 
have a place in any long-range policy that 
the next Congress may adopt. The country 
ought not to get into “the habit of viewing 
its agricultural surpluses as a liability. 
They can be so regarded only because, when 
allowed to accumulate indefinitely, they tend 
to depress prices and to deny farmers a share 
in the country’s general prosperity. Prop- 
erly utilized, however, they can become a 
great asset to the free world. 

The Vice President also struck a salutary 
note in urging the two parties not to “dig 
in and fight the battle over farm policy in 
the entrenched positions which we have oc- 
cupied over the past 5 years.” Certainly a 
new outlook is needed, and it ought to be 
related so far as possfhble to channeling more 
surplus food into areas that are struggling 
against hunger. 





Religion Is Steadfast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
difficult times for all the peoples of the 
world, it is good to see and recognize the 
steadfastness of religion, and that peo- 
ple everywhere are turning to God for 
strength and understanding in their 
lives. 

As an example, last Sunday, June 19, 
1960, the Central Methodist Church of 
Linwood, N.J., celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary. 

It is interesting to read the history 
and note the growth of this typical 
American small church as recited in last 
Sunday’s program as follows: 

This area was settled by Friends in the late 
1600’s who worshiped one first day on this 
side of Great Egg Harbor and the next week 
on the Beesley’s Point side. It was called 
the Egg Harbor Meeting and by about 1720 
had built a meetinghouse in the midst of 
what is now Friends-Central Cemetery. At 
the time of the French and Indian war a 

te arose as to whether Friends were 
justified in fighting for their country. Those 
who affirmed that it was right for Friends to 
fight for their country were read out of 
meeting, and went to Bargaintown, by that 
time the largest community in these parts 
and organized a new meeting known as 
Blackman’s, named for the man who do- 
nated the ground. In 1814 Bishop Francis 
Asbury organized the weak and wavering 
group into a Methodist Church and in 1822 
Zion Methodist Meeting House was built. As 


June 22 


the population grew Methodists along Shore 
Road continued to worship at Zion, and in 
the old brick schoolhouse which stood at the 
corner of Zion and Tilton Roads in Bakers- 
ville (now Northfield). 

Capt. John Walker Tilton, while absent 
on a sea voyage, wrote to Jesse Adams that 
he thought the people of Leedsville (now 
Linwood) and Bakersville should have a cen- 
trally located church of their own. As & 
result of this letter, and “pursuant to a public 
notice, a meeting was held at the Leedsville 
schoolhouse on the evening of the 2ist of 
January, 1860, to consider the propriety of 
erecting a meetinghouse on the shore.” 

The Leedsville schoolhouse was located at 
what is now Van Sant Avenue and Maple 


Avenue. The Reverend Jonas Chew, pastor. 


of Zion Methodist Circuit, was appointed 
chairman and Jesse Adams, secretary. The 
majority present voted to build such a meet- 
ing house. Mr. Francis Somers offered to 
donate land sufficient to erect a meeting 
house and wagon sheds. The Reverend 
Chew, Captain Walker and Israel S. Adams 
were appointed to receive subscriptions. By 
February 4 Mr. Adams had secured $800 in 
cash with $195 more pledged. Captain Til- 
ton reported $650. Mr. Somers’ offer of land 
was accepted. On February 20 at a meeting 
at the old brick schoolhouse in Bakersville 
the following trustees were elected: Captain 
Tilton, Israel S. Adams, Jesse Adams, Dr. 
Samuel C. Edmunds, Lewis S. Franbes, Sam- 
uel R. Risley and Andrew Frambes. The 
name selected was Central Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of the Barbaintown Circuit. 

On February 23 the land was surveyed and 
a deed given. The lumber was brought by 
ship to what is now Hackney’s Landing on 
the Northfield-Margate Road and brought to 
the site by teams of horses and wagons. The 
cornerstone was laid on Sunday, June.19, 
1860, and the completed building dedicated 
on January 10, 1861, with the Reverend A. K. 
Street delivering the sermon. 

The work of God’s Kingdom prospered, and 
in the year 1873 the New Jersey Annual Con- 
ference, meeting in Bridgeton, divided the 
circuit into two appointments, Zion and As- 
bury, and Central and a new church called 
Mariners’ Bethel. Those were the days of 
mass revivals, of class meetings of such a rich 
and glowing nature that every Methodist 
could testify concerning God’s grace in his 
life and could offer public prayer. In 1910 
the 50th anniversary was observed with the 
Reverend Sanford Nichols, district superin- 
tendent, preaching. A few members partici- 
pated who had been present 50 years before 
at the cornerstone laying. In the year 1916 
there was an outstanding revival during the 
pastorate of the Reverend Carlton R. Van 
Hook which has had a lasting influence on 
our congregation. In 1923 stained glass win- 
dows were installed and the church com- 
pletely renovated. It was at this time that 
the two paintings in the front of the sanc- 
tuary were given us by the artist. In 1924 
the church grounds were extended to Mar- 
vin Avenue. Central Hall was built in 1926 
at a cost of $23,500, largely through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Walter B. Van Sant. Mrs. Edgar 
A. Miller gave $10,000 towards the building 
in memory of her father, Mr. Israel G. Adams. 
The annual conference in 1931 separated 


Central Chufch from Bethel. Also in that — 


year came the installation of a pipe organ 
and the remodeling of the front of the sanc- 
tuary. The old Amen Corner and curved 
altar rail were replaced by the present choir 
lofts, platform and altar rail. In the year 
1939, under the pastorate of the Reverend 
Franklin T, Buck, Central Church purchased 
the fine residence at 15 Shore Road to serve 
as the parsonage. In 1950 extensive im- 
provements costing some $12,000 were made 
to the church building in connection with 
its 90th anniversary at which time Bishop 
Fred Pierce Corson, resident bishop of the 
Philadelphia area of the Methodist Church, 
preached the sermon. 
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In recent years we have had a rapidly in- 
creasing ministry as the population has 
grown. By actual count in June 1948, we 
had 179 active members; now, in June 1960, 
we have 859 members. The large Sunday 
morning church. attendance worships at 
three services with one evening service. To 
provide more adequately for the Christian 
training of our children and youth we 
erected a new children’s Sunday school 
building at a cost of $165,000, which was 
consecrated by Bishop Corson on August 
24, 1958. There are plans for a new church 
building and a youth’s and adult’s building 
with a chapel, each to be erected as ade- 
quate funds are available. This is the third 
year we have had the benefit of the services 
of the Reverend Howard D. Stratton whose 
home visits have meant much to our peo- 
ple. During the ministry of the incumbent 
pastor, the Reverend Sheppard Joslin, three 
young men have entered the Christian mi- 
nistry: The Reverend Robert B. Steelman, 
pastor of Leesburg and Dorchester Metho- 
dist Churches; the Reverend Daniel R. Stone, 
pastor of Lower Bank, Green Bank and 
Weekstown Methodist Churches; and the 
Reverend David B. Joslin, director of youth 
activities at the Methodist Church, Summit. 
During Mr. Joslin’s pastorate here he has 
officiated at 438 baptisms, received 814 new 
members, conducted 414 funerals, and mar- 
ried 318 couples. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud of this 
church, of this congregation, and of my 
very dear friend to whom I owe so much 
in spiritual guidance, the Reverend 
Sheppard Joslin, the pastor and the Rev- 
erend Howard D. Stratton, the visiting 
pastor, 





Remarks of Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Connecticut, at Wheeler High School 


Commencement Exercises 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, grad- 
uation day is an important day in the 
lives of all our young people. ‘Those 
students who graduated from Wheeler 
High School, North Stonington, Conn., 
have special reason to remember their 
commencement exercises because of the 
fine expressions made by Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut. I feel 
that Senator Dopp’s thoughts are im- 
portant and instructive: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp AT 
WHEELER HichH ScHOOL COMMENCEMENT 
Exercises, NortH STONINGTON, CONN., 
Frmay, JUNE 17, 1960 


I am deeply grateful that you have invited 
me to speak at these graduation exercises. 
I know the significance of this moment in 
the lives of the graduating class and of 
their families and I appreciate the privilege 
of being asked to come here and share it 
with you. 


For about 10 years I have been spending 
as much of my time in North Stonington 
as my public duties permit. I was, of course, 
born in eastern Connecticut and have spent 
a large part of my life here. Those of us 
who have been lucky enough to live in this 
part of our State and in this wonderful town 
of North Stonington have much to be thank- 
ful for. 
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We have lived in an area filled with nat- 
ural beauty and in an atmosphere close to 
the realities of life, an environment of close 
family ties and sound traditions, an environ- 
ment of neighborliness, of honest work, of 
pleasant homes and good people. 

And so the first thing I want to say to 
the members of this graduating class is that 
you have begun your lives with the priceless 
advantage of a good heritage. 

This day marks off a great dividing point 
in the life of each of you. I am sure that 
you are very much like I was during my 
school days. Through the years of your 
childhood, your imagination must have been 
filled with thoughts on the nature of your 
life after this day, what you would do, what 
you would be, what kind of a future you 
would make for yourself. Now you are about 
to step into that future. 

Up to now you have been largely on the 
receiving end cf all the care and indulgence 
that your family and your community could 
bestow. Now you must begin to give some- 
thing. From this day forward, as you enjoy 
more and more freedom, and wider and wider 
opportunities, you must assume deeper and 
deeper responsibilities. 

I would like to discuss today some of the 
obligations and the opportunities that await 
you. 

First is the tremendous obligation to your 
families. It has taken years of sacrifice, 
worry, self-denial, and care on the part of 
your parents to bring you safely to this day. 

I well understand the mixture of joy and 
sadness in the hearts of your parents as they 
sit here this evening. I have seen four of 
my own children graduate from high school 
and I know what this moment means. It 
signifies the end of those childhood years so 
precious to parents. It means that the fam- 
ily circle is soon to be broken as you go 
away to school or to work or to marriage. 

And so as you start to make your own 
way, remember the devotion and sacrifice 
and care that have brought you to this point 
and given you this opportunity. The future 
happiness of your parents is all wrapped up 
in you. This is a time to quietly dedicate 
yourselves to act in the years ahead in a 
manner that will justify the hopes, the sac- 
rifices, and the expectations of your parents. 
They ask very little of you. Be faithful to 
the values learned in your home, be upright, 
be honorable, be hard working, be conscien- 
tious in whatever you undertake and. that 
will be enough. 

Another obligation waiting to be met is 
your debt to your community. The greater 
part of the activities of any American com- 
munity is dedicated to the welfare of its 
young people. I refer not only to such mat- 
ters as schools, recreational facilities, public 
health activities, and traffic safety. Almost 
all of our activities on the local level are 
really aimed at building the kind of com- 
munity in which youngsters can grow up 
in health, safety, and happiness. 

It is now the time for you to begin to 
assume your fair share of the burdens of 
running a free government at the local level. 
you must prepare yourselves to take the 
place of those who spend a good part of 
what could otherwise be their leisure hours 
working for the benefit of your town. You 
must prepare yourself now to take your place 
in the ranks of these fine civic associations, 
parent-teachers groups, and church organi- 
zations that make our towns pleasant, de- 
cent places to live. 


You don’t have to be a Member of Con- 
gress or a delegate to the United Nations or 
a Cabinet member to make an important 
contribution to your times. In the final 
analysis, our free society will stand or fall 
on the strength of democracy at the local 
level. Those who carry on the task of mak- 
ing our system work at the community level, 
those who work in modest ways to make 
our towns better places in which to live, 
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those who give of their time and effort to 
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service than they know. ‘ 

This leads me to the discussion of of another 
obligation, the great debt which each of us 
owes to his country. — 

You will carry throughout your life an 
obligation to > shear a wely epemar lane of © 
loyalty to your country. In this 


day. It has gone out of fashion. And there 
is even a fuzzy notion current that patriotism 
stands in the way of the development of 
an international order of peace and justice. 

When I speak of patriotism I do not mean 
merely Fourth of July oratory or flag waving, 
or the hollow veneration of mere 

If this were all there were to it, then pa- 
triotism would indeed be a rather empty 
thing. Our loyalty is not to the symbols, 
but to the ideals and traditions of our coun- 
try and to the causes it represents. 

Love of country is one of the deepest and 
most abiding of human instincts. Strange 
indeed is the man or woman who does not 
feel a special love for his homeland. As of- 
ten as not, it is the most humble, the most 
abused, and the most misgoverned who will, 
in an hour of crisis, display the fiercest and 
most selfiess loyalty to their country. 

So it can be said that the instinct of pa- 
triotism is almost universal. 

Americans have a special reason for.a spe- 
cial kind of loyalty that goes far beyond the 
love of things that are familiar. I do not 
say this merely because we have-been given 
more advantages and privileges than people 
of other lands. 

I say it because our country, its institu- 
tions, its traditions, its strength today com- 
pose the sustaining force which preserves 
government based on freedom and respect 
for human decency, 

Whatever may be the faults and weak- 
nesses of our people as individuals, and they 
are many; whatever may be the mistakes 
and weaknesses of our Government, and they 
have been thany, the United States of Amer- 
ica as a nation has historically acted with 
honor, with courage, with charity, with jJus- 
tice and with idealism. 

Perhaps we are too close to the scene 
to appreciate the significance of the role 
of ‘our country and of our generation. A 
distinguished foreign visitor to Washington 
said recently: 

“Washington has become the fountainhead 
of freedom. We may well say that the road 
of freedom, of democracy, of self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and the respect for human 
personality leads us today to and from Wash- 
ington and it is to a large degree in the 
United States that the hopes for the survival 
of human freedoms rest.” 

No nation has ever carried such an awe- 
some burden as this. I sometimes think 
that our entire history has prepared us for 
and guided us toward this crucial role that 
we now play. 

Surely a sense of national mission and 
destiny has moved our country from its 
earliest days. The opening paragraph of the 
Federalist papers, pleading for the adoption 
of our Constitution, said: 

“It seems to have been reserved to the 
people of this country, by their conduct and 
example, to decide whether societies of 
men are capable of establishing good govern- 
ment. Failure on their part would be the 
general misfortune of mankind.” 

All of the forces that have shaped our 
history, all of the good fortune, all the noble 
espirations, all the blessings of material 
strength, have combined to give us the means 
and the obligation to preserve the temple of 
Western civilization from the barbarism of 
first nazism and now communism. 

Why do I say all this? Isay it because our 
country and its ancient ideals are more in 
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need of the loyalty, the devotion, the under- 
standing and the unselfish help of its young 
men and women than ever before. Never 
has a nation been so in need of a generation 
that recognizes its destiny, represents its 
ideals and embraces it traditions. 

And so I hope that you will carry in the 
years ahead and throughout your lives a 
sense of duty and obligation to your coun- 
try. Don't be ashamed of patriotism. Don’t 
join those misguided college students who 
are today objecting to pledging allegiance 
to their country when they apply to their 
Government for loans to finance their college 
education. 

If you are called upon to serve in the 
Armed Forces of your country, do so not 
reluctantly or cynically but willingly and 
devotedly, with pride in the knowledge that 
you are carrying out a great and necessary 
duty in order that our country might remain 
free and might preserve freedom in the world. 

Be prepared to support your Government 
and not be supported by it. Be prepared 
to give up your time and your peace of mind 
and to take part in the political life of your 
Nation by actively supporting candidates and 
parties and issues that you feel are in the 
national interest. And when your turn 
comes to assume the role of teacher and 
parent, I hope that you will impart to those 
under your care that love of country which 
has been imparted to you. 

The final obligation that I would like to 
discuss is your obligation to yourseif, your 
duty to do full justice to your talents, your 
training and your hopes. 

Each of us has the obligation to make the 
most of whatever talents and abilities God 
has given us.* If we fail to do so, we not only 
let ourselves down but we fail in the contri- 
bution that we ought to make to others and 
to those who will come after us. 

This is a very decisive time in your lives. 
The decisions you make now about your fu- 
ture will go a long way toward determining 
just what that future will be. 

Every right decision you make now opens 
broad vistas of opportunity. Every wrong 
decision closes off your horizons and closes 
the door on opportunity. 

So this is the time to think things through. 

If you do not yet know what you want 
your life work to be, make it your first ob- 
ject to find out. Don’t drift along letting 
events shape your life until the opportunity 
for you to do what you really want to do has 
passed you by. 

And if you know what your vocation is, 
if you know deep down what you really want 
to do in life, then start to take the steps 
that will lead you to it. In the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “Determine that the thing 
can and shall be done, and then we shall 
find the way.” 

This is a time in your life when the free- 
dom that we enjoy in America means more 
than perhaps it does at any other time. You 
are free to pick out your career. You are 
free to go where’er you have to go and to do 
whatever you have to do to develop a com- 
petence in that field. 

The last written words of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt were, “The only limit to our reali- 
gation of tomorrow will be our doubts of 
today. Let us move forward with strong and 
active faith.” Don’t allow your doubts or 
fears to hold you back from doing what you 
want to do and what you feel it is in you 
to do. 

If you want to go to college but don’t have 
the money to do so, get a scholarship if you 
can, and if not you can borrow that money 
at very easy terms under a Government loan 
program and pay it off several years from 
now when you are started in your career. 

If you can’t find the work you want around 
here, take advantage of your freedom to go 
where you can find it. 

The future belongs to the man or woman 
who is prepared for it. If you do not plan 
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to go on to higher education,.then develop 
@ technical mastery and a special compe- 
tence in whatever field you do go into, 

Give yourself a chance. 

The opportunities that await you and the 
thousands of other young men and women 
who are graduating from high school this 
year are greater by far than at any time 
in history. The young people of today 
ought to feel a greater sense of excitement 
and adventure as they enter adult life than 
any young people have felt since the discov- 
ery of the New World in the 15th century. 

When I was a boy, the thought of traveling 
to the moon was the sheerest fantasy. But 
I have lived to sit on a committee of the 
U.S. Senate which is today making plans 
and appropriating money for Project Mer- 
cury, @ program concerned with the first 
travel of a human being into outerspace. 

The incredible achievements of the past 
few years in the nuclear submarine mean 
that within a very short time all the secrets 
and mysteries of life underneath the seas, 
which have been the object of man's imag- 
ination since prehistoric times, will be 
solved. 

The continuing discoveries in science and 
medicine mean that you will live in an age 
in which bodily pain and disease will be 
largely eliminated, and in which life will be 
immeasurzoly lengthened. Twenty years 
have been added to the average life expec- 
tancy since I was a young man. We may 
expect a similar advance in the decades 
ahead 

As for labor, you will live in a world in 
which the burdensome and boring toil of life 
is done more and more by machines and less 
and less by human labor. You will work 
less hours, enjoy more leisure and receive 
a higher material reward than at any time 
in history. 

A hundred years ago it was not uncommon 
for a person to live and die in the town of 
his birth without ever venturing beyond its 
immediate neighborhood. In your lives you 
will find that travels to the capitals of the 
world will be a commonplace occurrence for 
almost everyone. It will be easier to go from 
here to Paris or Rio or Honolulu than it used 
to be to travel from Norwich to Hartford 50 
years ago. It is almost that easy today. 

Our economists confidently predict that 
the standard of living enjoyed by the aver- 
age American will double in the next 20 years. 
You will some day live in houses elegant 
beyond your imagining as youngsters. You 
will enjoy conveniences that you have not 
believed possible. 

All of these developments can make the 
pursuit of happiness more of a reality for 
your generation than it has been for any 
other that nas ever lived. 

But in themselves, these material advances 
will not bring happiness to you. As you 
grow older you will realize that the only thing 
that brings real satisfaction is worthwhile 
personal achievement and the only thing 
that brings real joy is dedication to the wel- 
fare of others. 

It takes some people a lifetime to under- 
stand this, and then their understanding 
comes only through disillusionment, through 
despair, through the failure of material 
things to give them satisfaction. You can 
save yourself a lot of grief and add im- 
measurable meaning and significance and ac- 
complishment to your lives if you will accept 
this truth now. 

And this need for personal achievement 
and for devotion to the welfare of others 
leads me to another great opportunity await- 
ing your generation. And that is this: 

You are entering the national life of your 
country at a time when it is locked in mortal 
combat with a deadly enemy, world commu- 
nism. Communism today hovers like a great 
black cloud over the happiness and freedom 
of two-thirds of the people of the world and 
the other third it has already enslaved. It 
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has fallen to our country to throw back this 
tyranny. ‘ 

I believe that in your time America will 
bring to fulfillment its great mission, its his- 
toric mission of resisting tyranny and ex- 
tending freedom throughout the earth. You 
can help in this struggle. You have the op- 
portunity to help our people fulfill the 
Biblical injunction inscribed on the Liberty 
Bell so long ago, “Proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” ' 

Thus the greatest opportunity for service 
given to any generation is offered to yours. 
If you fail, a new era of impenetrable dark- 
ness will come over the world. 

If you succeed, a new age of freedom, 
of justice, of human achievement will be 
ushered in. And at last man will defeat his 
age-old enemies—poverty, disease, war, 
aggression, injustice. Even natural disasters 
will come under the control of man. 

This is the future that we can have and 
that, with God's help, we shall have. 

Whenever I return to North Stonington 
from Washington and have an opportunity 
to spend some time with the people here, I 
gain renewed confidence that America will 
meet its challenge successfully. Our people 
are good. They are strong. They are able. 
They are just. They have high purposes. 

If we remain true to those purposes, if we 
set our goals high enough, if we get political 
leadership equal to our tasks, we will win this 
struggle and we will gain an era of human 
advancement for all the people of the world 
such as has never been known or imagined. 


I envy your journey ahead. Good luck to 
each of you. 








Vice President Richard Nixon’s St. Louis 
Speech Before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a splendid speech that Vice Pres- 
ident RicwHarp Nixon delivered in St. 
Louis, Tuesday, June 21, 1960, at the 40th 
anniversary national convention of the 
junior chamber of commerce. 

There is much meat in this speech for 
all Americans whether they are Demo- 
crats, Republicans or independents. The 
Vice President received an outstanding 
round of applause when he appeared to 
deliver the speech which was overshad- 
owed by the ovation he received at the 
conclusion of the speech. I believe that 
anyone reading this speech would agree 
that the ovation was well deserved. 


The speech follows: 


REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AT THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST. Louis, Mo., 
JUNE 21, 1960 


We are now engaged in what will become, 
before this year is out, a major national 
debate over the subject of economic growth. 
This is as it should be because this is an issue 
which points up sharply the difference be- 
tween two opposing philosophies of govern- 
ment in this country. It is an issue which 
transcends party lines. 
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The question is not one of ends but of 
means, Everybody is for growth. The issue 
is how can we best achieve it. More specifi- 
cally, what should the role of government be 
in stimulating economic activity and growth? 

Why are we especially concerned at this 
moment about our growth? To begin with 
it is a concept which commands the atten- 
tion of the greater part of mankind in this 
second half of the 20th century. 

For ourselves it is a question of building 
a better and greater America with widening 
opportunity for all of our citizens. 

For the peoples of Asia, Africa, and South 
America, it is a question of emerging from 
a-way of life based on human and animal 
muscle power to the technological maturity 
we of North America and Europe already 
enjoy. 

For the Communist states it represents a 
challenge to catch up with and pass America. 
This is the goal, the final achievement which 
Mr. Khrushchev asserts will be the ultimate 
proof of the superiority of his Communist 
faith. 

We in this country must recognize the seri- 
ous nature of this challenge. We must never 
forget for a moment that the Soviets mean 
business. We must never underestimate 
their fanatical p 

On the other hand, it is no service to 
America or the free societies to overestimate 
Communist achievements. The critics of 
our present economic policies say that the 
Soviets are achieving their objectives of over- 
taking us. They claim that we are falling 
behind and in the foreseeable future will be- 
come second to the Soviet Union in economic 
strength. 

They back this up by citing statistics to 
the effect that the Soviet economy is grow- 
ing at a rate of 8 percent a year as compared 
with our own long-term economic growth 
which has been running about 3 percent a 
year and now appears to be accelerating 
toward 4 percent. 

The critics argue that if we would just 
adopt their pet economic philosophy we too 
would grow like the Soviets. They invite 
us to join them in playing what is rapidly 
becoming the most fashionable political 
parlor game of our time—a game we might 
well call “growthmanship.” 

Before playing the game, let us look at the 
facts. There are, I believe three major fal- 
lacies in thése statistical comparisons be- 
tween the Soviet economy and our own. 

The first fallacy is the vast difference in 
the maturity of our two economies. The 
Soviets, in the first place, have had to cope 
with an enormous postwar program of re- 
constructing the damage inflicted on them 
by Hitler’s armies. But even more impor- 
tantly, their economy is still primitive in 
comparison with our own. They are still 
concentrating primarily on building steel 
mills and the beginnings of a transportation 
system. These we already have. We are 
building major new industries around tran- 
sistorized circuits and synthetic fibers and 
rearranged molecules. 

Comparing their rate of growth with our 
own is, in a sense, like comparing the rate 
of growth of a child’s body with an adult’s 
brain. The very dimensions are incom- 
patible. 

The second fallacy is the fundamental 
difference between our society and theirs. 
We are a free people, free to produce and con- 
sume what we like and possess what we can 
afford. An enormous portion of our national 
capital is represented in the American home. 
Most of our millions of homes are, in effect, 
miniature factories, heavily equipped with 
capital equipment such as refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets, and cars. None of this is re- 
vealed as capital plant in comparing growth 
rates. 

It sometimes is argued that this personal 
capital equipment represents no national as- 
set but a collective self-indulgence of shame- 
ful proportions. The epithet most com- 
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monly flung out by the growthmanship 
school is “tail fins.” 

Without either defending or quarreling 
with my neighbors’ taste, I urge these anti- 
production economists to be more explicit. 
What sort of society are they proposing? 

Do they want a Federal agency empowered 
to regulate the design of automobiles? Or 
are they proposing tax rates which will make 
the manufacture of new cars academic? 

The third fallacy is suggested by the be- 
havior of the absolute gap between our econ- 
omies. Just before World War II the total 
production of goods and services in the 
U.S.S.R. was less than half that in the United 
States. To be exact, it was 44 percent. 
Twenty years later, in 1959, the tetal pro- 
duction of goods and services in the Soviet 
Union is still just about 44 percent of the 
United States. In terms of currency, the 
U.8. lead is substantially larger than the en- 
tire value of Soviet production. Mr. Khru- 
shchev boasts that he will catch and pass 
us economically in 7 or 10 years. By any 
projection that can be applied, there is no 
possibility that the Soviet economy will over- 
take our own at any time in this century. 

Mr. Khrushchev has described the com- 
petition between our two systems as a horse 
race. In referring to the American eco- 
nomic system, he said recently, “There was 
a horse but now it is old and worn out, 
limping along at half speed. On. the other 
hand, our Communist horse is young and 
strong, running much faster and certain 
to catch up and pass the Americans.” 

Is he right? The answer is no, provided 
we stay on our horse and don’t make the 
mistake of trying to get on his. 

That is why in considering growth the 
question of means becomes all important. 
What and how much should the Government 
do to insure a maximum rate of expansion 
for our economy? 

The growthmanship school argues that 
the Government should plan and manipulate 
the economy to arrive at an arbitrary, fixed 
percentage rate of growth. They believe 
that any kind of Government activity di- 
rected toward this objective is good. Gen- 
erally, they have greater faith in Govern- 
ment action than in private enterprise as a 
creative force in insuring economic progress. 

For example, they believe the Government 
should peg interest rates at artificially low 
levels to assure growth. They admit this 
would be inflationary but they say “Inflation 
is a small price to pay for progress.” We 
say that this policy in the long run would 
wreck the economy, not expand it. 

They believe that Government spending 
regardless of its purpose spells growth and, 
therefore, is good in and of itself. We say 
that -the way to achieve maximum growth 
in this country is not by increasing the size 
and cost of Government but by expanding 
the opportunities for investment and cre- 
ative productivity for millions of free Ameri- 
can citizens. 

We believe that the way in which Gov- 
ernment can best promote real growth is by 
building a sound economic’ framework in 
which the private economy can operate at 
maximum levels. 

We must never forget that growth is only 
one objective of national policy, though ad- 
mittedly a vitally important one. Among 
our other objectives are freedom and security. 
We must not and need not sacrifice either 
freedom on one hand or security on the 
other simply to achieve growth. 

Under the philosophy of government to 
which we subscribe, these objectives are not 
incompatible. What best promotes free- 
dom best promotes growth. What best pro- 
motes growth best promotes security. 

What then should the role of Govern- 
ment be in promoting growth? 

To begin with, Government should avoid, 
as much as possible, interference with the 
decisions that are made in the private sector 
of our economy. 
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_ The Government must pursue a. sound 
fiscal policy, so that values remain stable 
and the pressure is toward true 
growth and not inflation. 

Government must act vigorously against 
hea treat pre tad er errr Fwd: } rpm 
ment or labor which restrict competition or 
put roadblocks in the way of increased effi- 
ciency and productivity. 

Our tax structure must be designed to 
stimulate rather than frustrate new and cre- 
ative enterprise. Reform of the obsole‘e and 
jerry-built features of our Federal tax sys- 
tem must be a first order of business for a 
new administration once we have provided 
adequately for our needs in the national 
security area. 

Government must pursue economic poli- 
cies abroad which are compatible with do- 
mestic philosophy. We believe in freedom, 
in creative enterprise, and in competition. 
Our foreign policies should be framed to 
cultivate a climate favorable to these princi- 
plies throughout the world. 

Finally, government has a responsibility 
{o provedh dod wales wile when in Gur 
levels of economic activity by intelligent 


These are the ‘things government should 
do to promote a proper climate for creative 
private activity. 

There are other appropriate areas of gov- 
ernment economic activity in what we might 
call the public sector of our economy. While 
we put our primary faith in creative private 


_enterprise as the major dynamic force in as- 


of our economy, we recognize 
that where private enterprise can’t or won’t 
do the job, government activity is not only 
justified but essential. By government ac- 
tivity, I have in mind not only the Federal 
Government, but State and local govern- 
ments as well. 

It is foolish to assume, as some of those 
of the growthmanship school seem to, that 
government activity is in itself good. But 
it is just as wrong to assume. that govern- 
ment activity is in itself bad. 

Many elements of our national establish- 
ment are beyond the capacity of private en- 
terprise. These must be kept apace with 
our Overall growth, or the economy would 
soon develop a lopsided shape. 

If we are to grow at a maximum rate, we 
must recognize the continuing need for in- 
vestment in the public sector—in our pub- 
lic education establishment, in our national 
transportation system, in the renewal of 
our rundown urban areas, in the develop- 
ment of our natural and human resources, 
in providing imaginative, new leadership for 
the exciting scientific and technological 
revolution which will dramatically change 
the whole character of life in America and 
the world in our lifetime. 

Timidity in these areas would be as detri- 
mental to the national interest as timidity 
in private investment. 

The important test to apply always to in- 
vestment in the public sector is—will the 
benefit exceed the cost? Because it is just 
as easy to waste the public money as it is to 
squander private and personal funds. 

Above all, whether we are considering in- 
vestment in the public or private sector, 
let us be guided by these principles: 

America must never settle for second best 
in any field. 

We are a young country with our greatest 
years ahead of us—not behind us. 

We will not hesitate to resort to govern- 
ment action where it provides the best road 
to progress. 

But we will always remember that the 
primary source of progress in America has 
been and will continue to be the dynamic, 
creative productivity of private rather than 
government enterprise. 
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Too Many Foreign Policy Experts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared Friday in the Herald Statesman 
of Yonkers, N-Y., an excellent editorial 
which cuts through the confused babble 
of comment on the President’s recent 
Far East tour and paints up the general 
misinterpretation of the results. 

The editorial comments that it has 
compelled the Communists once more to 
show that they have a frantic fear of the 
principle apostle of international peace, 
President Eisenhower, and will do every- 
thing possible to prevent him from visit- 
ing other natiens. What greater proof 
could there be of his persuasive effect 
and the importance the Communists 
place on the President’s tours? The 
Communists will use every means at their 
command to prevent more nations of the 
world from being exposed to the power- 
ful pro-Westernizing effect of the Eisen- 
hower charm. 

More of this kind of clear thinking 
would be welcome instead of the recur- 
rent talk of failure: 

[From the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, 
June 17, 1960] 
Too Many ForEIGN Po.icy Experts 

It the American people have confused no- 
tions about our foreign policy, that confu- 
sion bas been caused by a proliferation of 
experts who just are not experts at all. 

The news that the Japanese Government 
had asked President Eisenhower to postpone, 
or cancel, his impending trip to Tokyo was 
only minutes old before the air was filled 
with wordy characterizations of the situa- 
tions as evidence of the failure of American 
diplomacy. 

Leading Members of the opposition in 
Congress suddenly decided that the Presi- 
dent never should have planned to go to 
Japan—that, as one of them put it, “he 
should have known” his plan might be nulli- 
fied by Communist and national-leftist 
riots in Tokyo. 

All of this, it seems to us, constitutes gross 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation of 
the facts—and a very poor evaluation of 
what will be the probable effects of the 
Tokyo situation on free world opinion. 

To be sure, the President and his advisers 
knew he might face hostile demonstrations 
in Japan—just as they knew that, even if the 
U-2 incident never had occurred, he would 
have to expect Khrushchev to be truculently 
offensive at Paris. But the President’s 
course and purpose seem, to us, to have been 
perfectly plain in eath case: he would go 
ahead in a way he thought right and neces- 
sary and thus put on the Communists the 
responsibility, before the eyes of all the 
world, for power-mad, reckless, violent inter- 
ference with every proposal and hope for 
peace in the world. 

Who won a diplomatic victory for decency 

peace- intent at 

Paris and left that city with the heightened 

respect of all free men? By his courage and 

dignity, the President of the United States, 

the missile-rattling bull-in-a-china-shop 
head of the Soviet autocracy. 

Who must, in the clear vision of reasonable 
peuple, be regarded as having again forced 


& 
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the Communists to show their insensately 
violent hands in Tokyo? 

Who has compelled them, once more, to 
show that they not only do not want peace 
but have an actually frantic fear of the 
principal apostle of international peace? 
The man, of course, whose personal prestige 
and influence they only too obviously regard 
as a dire threat to the success of their 
schemes for world domination. ; 

It would have been a “failure of American 
diplomacy” only if the President had been 
able to go to Tokyo as a man whose travels 
were of no disturbing concern to Moscow or 
Peiping. 





Valedictory Address of John Lightner 
Burnham at Milton Academy Gradua- 
tion Exercises 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one so 
seldom finds a dossier of Nikita Khru- 
shchev that I am inserting herewith the 
valedictory speech of John Burnham of 
Kent, Conn., a young student at Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass. It seemed 
rather a strange subject for the purpose, 
but it gives such a picture of this man’s 
career as young people see him, that I 
felt it would be useful to many in the 
House: 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF JOHN LIGHTNER 
BURNHAM AT MILTON ACADEMY GRADUATION 
EXERCISES 


This is the success story of a man born in 
Russia in 1894: Nikita Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev was not successful until 1932 
when Joseph Stalin needed someone who 
would carry out his policies in the Ukraine. 
Obtuse, ruthless, and cruel, Khrushchev was 
just the man he was looking for to crush 
the resistance of the 40 million Ukrainians 
fighting against the Communist regime. 
This was to be done by starvation. 

So Nikita Khrushchev, the heretofore dic- 
tator of the popular party, was sent into 
the Ukraine, which at this time had enough 
food to feed its population for 2 years and 
4 months. Ninety percent of this food was 
deliberately exported from the Ukraine and 
its people left to die. Thus, Khrushchev 
carried cut Stalin’s plan for the starvation 
and death of 7 million peopie, the popula- 
tion of New York City. 

Khrushchev’s next step up the Soviet 
ladder of success was through the incident 
known as the Vinnitsa massacre. Stilin had 
decided that this man was to be kept in 
the Ukraine as dictator of the Communist 
Party in that region even though the regime 
there did not welcome Khrushchev’s nom- 
ination. But the opposition of the 67 men 
in the Ukrainian Government was to no 
avail. They simply disappeared or, as the 
Russians put it, were “physically liquidated.” 

During World War II, Khrushchev op- 
erated behind the Nazi lines in the Ukraine 
to stir up the nationalism of the people so 
that the Nazis would become incensed 
vagainst the Ukrainians and massacre them, 
In this policy, he succeeded all too well. 

. Khrushchev had three distinguishing op- 
erations after World War II, from the period 
of 1944 to 1946. One was the elimination of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church. Before 1945, 
there were 4,400 Catholic churches in the 
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Ukraine. As of now, there are none. The 
person responsible for this—Nikita Khru- 
shchev. Secondly, Stalin decided that the 
Ukraine, which was a constant thorn in his 
flesh, was to be again physically liquidated. 
The man in charge of the operation—Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

When Khrushchev came to final power in 
1953, he made a speech to the Presidium in 
Moscow, about the liberalization of the Rus- 
sian policy. A small group of people took 
this speech seriously. This was a group of 
some thousands of inmates in a concentra- 
tion camp in Kingr in the USSR. They 
struck for better conditions. Five hundred 
of these women were attacked and massacred 
by orders from Nikita Khrushchev. Such 
was his liberalization of the Russian regime. 

These are the facts of Khrushchev’s climb 
to success. I would like to end by mention- 
ing the story of an internationally known 
movie and theatrical figure, a man named 
Dovzhenko, a native of the Ukraine. In 1833 
Dovzhenko was warned by Stalin that he 
must make his movies for Russia or die. He 
was known as a friend of Khrushchevy’s. 
After Khrushchev came to power, Dovzhenko 
was permitted to return to the Ukraine to 
make some of his last movies. As soon as 
these movies showed any touch of Ukrainian 
nationalism, thus a weakening of the Rus- 
sian regime, Khrushchev had him sent back 
to Moscow., This personal friend of the pres- 
ent Russian dictator died of a mysterious 
disease—Russian style—in 1956. 

An interesting quality of Khrushchev’s 
success is that it can last only while he re- 
mains at the top of the dangerous Russian 
power circles. As soon as he topples, he will 
be a forgotten man, remembered in history 
only as a coldblooded, ruthiess brute respon- 
sible for the extermination of millions of his 
fellows. 
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The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12261) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, with respect to market adjust- 
ment and price support programs for wheat 
and feed grains, to provide a high-protein 
food distribution program, and for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, in 
my work on the Committee on Appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, I have been intrigued with a few 
things in connection with our agricul- 
ture. The first thing is the tremendous 
cost of carrying the surplus stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I am 
going to base my opinion in voting on this 
bill on one thing and one thing only be- 
cause, with all due regard to my friends 
on the Committee on Agriculture, and 
they are a fine group of people on both 
sides of the aisle, the bills that are pro- 
posed and what we are talking about to- 
day in my estimation will not solve the 
farm problem. But when we come to the 
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matter of costs of the program, I do not 
believe the taxpayers of this country can 
afford to put up with a bill that has been 
proposed in the other body for this rea- 
son. It is going to add more stocks to the 
Commodity Credity Corporation. It is 
going to cost more dollars. The cost of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the support prices have not, in a large 
measure, gone to the farmers. The 
losses have been incurred after Commod- 
ity Credit has taken possession of the 
stocks. Storage, transportation, han- 
dling, maritime shipping and so forth, 
costs make up the lion’s share of the loss. 
The most economical way to vote on 
this bill is to vote against the Senate pro- 
posal offered as an amendment by the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 





New Game—Who’s Who in Russia? 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an article en- 
titled, “New Game—Who’s Who in Rus- 
sia?” which appeared in the June 19, 
1960, Los Angeles Times. 

The author of the article is the very 
able Times Washington Bureau chief, 
Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, who writes 
against a backdrop of many years of po- 
litical reporting, including traveling to 
the U.S.S.R. last year to cover Vice Presi- 
ident Nrxon’s trip. 

Mr. Hartmann presents a very inform- 
ative picture of the various individuals 
in the upper echelons of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., which I believe will be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress. 
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The article follows: 

New GAME—WHo’s WHO IN Russia? 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WasHIncTon, June 18—A great guessing 
game has been going on throughout the 
Western World—and probably in Russia, 
sotto voce—ever since Nikita Khrushchev 
savagely ground his gears in Paris to re- 
verse the direction of East-West diplomacy. 

Is Khrushchev on the skids? Was he a 
virtual hostage of Marshal Malinovsky at 
the summit? 

Is he reading scripts written for him by 
the faceless men of the Kremlin, one of 
whom may soon replace him? Are the old 
Stalinists back in the driver’s seat? 

For all Americans, and for all but perhaps 
50 top Communists who really run every- 
thing in the Soviet Union today, trying to 
figure out ‘““who’s on top” in the party presid- 
ium is somewhat like being spectators at a 
chess match without the faintest notion of 
the rules of the game. 


WHO’S WINNING? 


As one of the foremost U.S. authorities 
on Soviet affairs told me: “How can we tell 
which side is winning the argument at a 
meeting we don’t even know was held, or 
who was there, or which side anyone was 
on? Here—take this list of 21 presidium 
members, shut your eyes and stick a pin in 
it, and your answer will be just as good as 
mine.” 

The peephole into internal Soviet power 
politics through which American policy- 
makers peer isn’t quite that opaque, of 
course. But nowhere is the Iron Curtain 
more heavily armor-plated than around the 
doings of the handful of Communist heir- 
archy of whom Khrushchev is the current 
frontman and apparent master. No U-2 has 
ever penetrated their secrets. 


MIGHT MAKE PLAY 


On July 13, the full membership of the 
party central committee will meet to hear 
Khrushchey report on his stewardship. 
While there is little or no comparison be- 
tween this convention and the one that will 
be underway in Los Angeles at the same 
time; it is misleading to think of it as merely 
a@ rubberstamp. If there really exists any 
potentially successful power grouping in the 
Presidium which is fed up with Khrushchev, 
this is the stage on which they might well 
make their play to depose him. But all the 
evidence (especially since the Communists 
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have rewritten history to confirm their claim 
that the Russians really did win the Pacific 
war against Japan) is that Mr. Khrushchev 
will get thunderous acclaim for his global 
diversion from domestic difficulties. 

Khrushchev himself set off these rumors 
with what may have been (but perhaps was 
not) a Freudian slip in his angry accusation 
of President Eisenhower at Paris about the 
U-2. Such an incident, he said, “deeply in- 
volves the internal politics’—some translated 
it polictes—“‘of the Soviet Union.” Back 
behind the Iron Curtain, he later denied 
saying any such thing. 

THEORY DISCONTINUED 


Since the summit collapse—which was im- 
mediately preceded by a series of shifts in 
the Soviet hierarchy—I have talked with a 
number of the best-informed students of the 
USSR and their eonsensus is that Khru- 
shchev’s behavior was influenced by internal 
pressures of some sort, but that there is yet 
no evidence that this position at home is in 
jeopardy. 

The theory that Marshal Malinovsky went 
to Paris as Khrushchev’s keeper is generally 
discounted as a face-saving explanation in- 
vented on the spot by Western officials and 
reporters who were dumbfounded by his un- 
expected abuse of President Eisenhower. 

Sober analysis of subsequent events tends 
to support the contrary view that Khru- 
shchev brought both Gromyko and Mal- 
inovsky along as live symbols of the carrot 
and the stick—-negotiation or naked force— 
and perhaps also as witnesses to the cor- 
rectness of his communications with the 
capitalist enemy. ‘The military, however, 
is believed still firmly under party control 
(as it has been since Khrushchev replaced 
Marshal Zhukov wih Malinovsky) despite 
considerable dissatisfaction over demobiliza- 
tion and reorganization among the profes- 
sional officer corps. 

However, the more anyone knows about 
the Soviet Union the more modest and qual- 
ified are his views. The authentic experts 
admit that outsiders really know less than 
nothing about the day-to-day machinations 
of Communist Party politics, and very little 
about the individuals involved. But if you 
want to join the guessing game, get yourself 
a blindfold, a pin and clip the tabie of lead- 
ing Soviet bigwigs which accompanies this 
article, 


The table of Russia’s leaders and their 
role referred to in the text follows: 
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PARLOR PASTIME 


In playing this parlor pastime, if must al- 
ways be remembered that the Communist 
Party is superior to the Soviet Government. 
Thus, membership in the presidium of the 
central committee of the party may be a big- 
ger job than a government ministry, and a 
party secretaryship is most influential of all 

Most interesting of the new names (new, 
that is, to American newspaper readers) are 
those of Leonid I. Brezhney and Mikhail 
Suslov. Somewhat better known, because of 
their visits to this country last year, are 
Anastas I. Mikoyan and Frol R. Kozlov. 

Brezhnew, 538, last month replaced aging 
Kliment Voroshilov as the titular “presi- 
dent” of the Soviet Union, a figurehead job 
that heretofore has been given to old Bol- 
sheviks in their twilight years.* Voro- 
shilov’s reported request to retire for reasons 
of health is probably true—he looked pretty 
bewildered and shaken up last summer as he 
listened to Vice President Nixon take on 
Khrushchev in their famed “kitchen debate.” 

SWITCH JOBS? 

But Brezhnev’s assignment at the peak of 
a true Red Communist career is not regard- 
ed as a kick upstairs, but rather as an effort 
to upgrade the job and put him more on 


public display as a possible Khrushchev | 


successor—it is conceivable they might simp- 
ly switch jobs. 

Brezhnev has spent his whole career in 
party work since becoming a member in 
1931. Like Khrushchev, he made a name for 
himself in the Ukraine, where he also served 
as a political commissar in the Red army 
during World War II. As a party trouble- 
shooter he became first secretary of the Com- 
munist organization in Zaporozhe, Dnepro- 
petrovsk, Moldavia, and had risen to candi- 
date member of the top party presidium un- 
der Stalin, but was dropped after Stalin’s 
death and put back into his lieutenant gen- 
éral’s uniform as chief of political adminis- 
tration of the Red navy and as deputy chief 
for the ministry of defense. 

From the sketchy record available, Brezh- 
ney had had increasingly important assign- 
ments under Khrushchev, restoring Commu- 
nist discipline among the restive “new 
lands” settlers in the Kazakh “Republic,” 
where since 1954 both party and government 
functionaries have been thoroughly purged; 
heading the Soviet delegation to the North 
Korean “workers party congress” in 1956 and 
directing Moscow negotiations with the 
Communist satellite governments of North 
Korea, East Germany and Czechoslovakia. 


MAN OF ACTION 


Obviously a man of action despite his 
quiet and personable demeanor and conserv- 
ative dress, Brezhnev has held the key job 
on the party secretariat which Ehrushchev 
once used as a stepping stone to power, the 
assignment of personnel—what we call pa- 
tronage. He is rather short and stocky, of 
swarthy complexion but Russian nationality, 
and impresses outsiders with an air of com- 
petency. In announcing the switch, the 
Kremlin did not state whether Brezhnev 
would retain his place on the powerful six- 
man secretariat of the party, but he con- 
tinues to administer some of the same re- 
sponsibilities, which include close oversight 
of the Soviet armed forces, and perhaps 
some poilce powers. He is clearly a man 
to watch. 

There also has been considerable specu- 
Jation about Suslov, who has the rather 
desiccated appearance of a monk or medi- 
eval scholar, and is in fact one of the top 
Marxist theoreticians and ideologists. Sel- 
dom in the limelight (though his was one 
of the only six portraits I saw on display 
in Siberia last year—most have been taken 
down since Khrushchev denounced the 
“cult of personality”), the dour 58-year-old 
Suslov was a Stalin favorite who survived 
and first made the party presidium in 1955. 
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UPCOMING “EGGHEAD” 


As an upcoming Communist “egghead” 
in the forties, Suslov directed the mass de- 
portations from Lithuania during the war 
and afterward was made head of the agita- 
tion and propaganda department (Agit-Prop) 
and succeeded Zhdanoy as director of the 
Cominform. 

From this powerful post Suslov took 
charge of the campaign to read Yugoslavia’s 
Tito out of the party and to purge Titoism 
whereever it appeared; he showed up in all 
the Eastern European satellites in Stalin's 
later years and returned to Budapest in 
1956 ‘during the bloody suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt. 


JUST PROMOTED 


Suslov obviously has stature of his own, 
but he has also weathered the post-Stalin 
shakeups because he is not regarded as per- 
sonally ambitious. 

Kozlov, just promoted to the party sec- 
retariat, has been regarded as Khruschev's 
heir-apparent since Khrushchev confided 
this to former New York Governor Harri- 
man and other visitors, and dispatched” him 
to open the Soviet fair in New York as the 
equal of Vice President Nixon. A heavily 
handsome man of 52, he represents the new 
generation of Soviet politicians, and could 
lose himself easily at any U.S. business con- 
vention handshaking, backslapping and 
heartily enjoying a crowd. 

But Kozlov’s rise in this rough league 
shows his inner toughness. He went to work 
in a state factory at the age of 15—remem- 
bering little of the revolution—joined the 
Komsomol and became assistant foreman. 


SOVIET SMOOTHY 


Kozlov won a place as a candidate mem- 
ber on the top party presidium in February, 
1957. By June he was a full member, in 
December chairman of the Russian Soviet 
Socialist Republic’s Council of Ministers, and 
the following March first deputy chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union—a fair promotion record for 13 
months, all of it thanks to Khrushchev. 

Kozlov is a technician rather than a 
theoretician and a politician first of all. 
Like. his earthy mentor, Khrushchev, he 
shows an affinity for crowd-pleasing but he 
is much more dapper and polished in his 
style—a sort of Soviet smoothy. However, 
I have seen his eyes narrow above a fixed 
smile and he has an excellent record of get- 
ting things done. He appears more affable 
to westerners than most of his colleagues but 
he is a thoroughly furnished “Soviet man” 
at heart. 

The other members of the party secretariat 
have obvious. disabilities as potential 
Khrushchev successors. None is a European 
Russian, and despite all the nonsense about 
equality of man some Soviet citizens are 
more equal than others. Being an 
Armenian, who speaks Russian with an ac- 
cent, has kept old Bolshevik Mikoyan free 
of Kremlin rivalries, and the same applies to 
two of the secretaries, Otto Kuusinen, a 
Finnish quisling, and Nuritdin Mukhitdinov, 
who is probably an Uzbek. , 

Kuusinen is 79, an old revolutionary jour- 
nalist who aided Lenin by leading a short- 
lived Communist revolt in southern Fin- 
land in 1918 and a founding father of the 
Comintern. He moved to Moscow when the 
Finns outlawed their Communist Party in 
1930 and returned when Soviet troops in- 
vaded Finland in 1939 to head a puppet 
regime, 

FROM RANKS 

Mukhitdinov, 43, is one of the presidium's 
youngest members and something of a my- 
stery man. His secretaryship shows the 
importance attached to the Moslem world 
and the national minorities within the 
USS.R., but not too much is known about 
him, 
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‘He was born in Tashkent, the Uzbek cap- 
ital, attended a trade and economics insti- 
tute there and served in the Red army dur- 
ing World War IIl—aiready in political work 
in his early twenties. He rose through Com- 
munist Party ranks in the Uzbek S.S.R., be- 
coming secretary of its party central com- 
mittee in 1950, and in 1954 chairman of the 
council of ministers, the top government 
job in the Uzbek “republic.” Then he was 
dumped from this job and reinstated again 
when Bulganin and Khrushchev visited 
Tashkent on their way home from South 
Asia in 1955. 

Soon Mukhitdinov became a candidate 
member of the Moscow party presidium as 
well, and a full member in December 1957, 
after accompanying Mikoyan to Red China 
im 1956. He helped cement Soviet ties with 
Nasser’s Government in Egypt and is thought 
to be the specialist on Asia and the Middle 
East among the inner circle, but his minor- 


ity status would be a handicap in getting 


the No. 1 spot. 

Among the lesse. .uminaries-on.the party 
presidium, certainly the most intriguing is 
the lone woman member, Yekaterina A. 
Purtseva. A handsome, pleasant-spoken 
women of 50 who used to be the top propa- 
gandist of the Moscow City Soviet, she re- 
cently was made minister of culture and 
smilingly plied her cultural missionary trade 
all through the U-2 and summit crises, 


HUSBANDS ANONYMOUS 


Mrs. Furtseva follows the Communist cus- 
tom of using her own name rather than that 
of her husband, N. P. Firyubin, who is about 
as ananymous as most Soviet officials’ wives. 

She is regarded as a protege of Khru- 
shchey’s, in the classic rather than the ribald 
Hollywood sense, and her rise has been rapid 
ever since 1954 when she accompanied him 
to Peiping as a member of the Soviet dele- 
gation to Red China’s fifth anniversary cele- 
bration. Subsequently she went to Yugo- 
slavia and to England with Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, and has the distinction of 
being the first Soviet woman to stand with 
the real Kremlin bigwigs atopLenin’s and 
Stalin’s tomb for the May Day review in 
Red Square. 

Some western handicappers of the Com- 
munist hierarchy have tagged 43-year-old 
Dmitri S. Polyansky as the second-generation 
successor—after Kozlov. 

Except that he hails from the Crimea, 
and became a party member at the relatively 
early age of 21 or 22, not much is known of 
Polyansky’s career in the pre-Khrushchev 
period. Since then, however, he has held 
several key party jobs and for the past 2 
years has been titular head of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic which 
comprises more than half the 210 million 
people of the US.S.R. 

Also elevated to the party presidium from 
the No. 1 post in one of the Soviet Union's 
major “republics” last May 4 was the Com- 
munist chief of the Ukraine, Nicolai Pod- 
gorny, 57. 

His public record is also somewhat sparse, 
but the Ukraine has always given the Com- 
munists trouble and their ablest and most 
ruthless leaders, such as Khrushchev, are 
often assigned there to prove or break them- 
selves. Podgorny evidently made good. 


MIKOYAN’S UNDERSTUDY 


Stepping into Kozlov’s top government 
job as first deputy chairman or first Deputy 
Premier of the U.S.S.R. (they have two— 
Mikoyan being the senior) was Alexei N. 
Kosygin, 56, a financial and production plan- 
ning expert who has been rated an under- 
study of Mikoyan and lately has been head 
of the Gosplan heavy industry program. 

Early reports of the recent regrouping had 
Averki B. Aristov dumped from the pre- 
sidium, but the best U.S. authorities now 
believe he was merely taken off the powerful 
secretariat of the party high command. 
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PARTY TROUBLESHOOTER 


Nikolai G. Ignatov, 59, has a long record of 
party troubleshooting since he helped sup- 
press the Turkestan independence movement 
as an OGPU (secret police) functionary in 
the twenties. He came to the party from the 
Red army, in which he enlisted during the 
revolution; he made the presidium in 1957. 

When wearing his government hat, Igna- 
tov is now a deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and is thought 
to be in charge of agricultural production— 
one of Khrushchev’s pet themes and sorest 
headaches. He, also, igs on the politburo of 
the Russian SFSR. 

Like Voroshilov, 72-year-old N. Mikhail 
Shvernik is a former president of the 
US.S.R., dropped after Stalin’s death but 
soon restored to the presidium as an old 
Bolshevik. He is somewhat less of a popu- 
lar figurehead than Voroshilov, more of a 
Marxist elder statesman and relic of revolu- 
tionary rectitude. 

Among the seven candidate members of 
the presidium, a status which can mean one 
is moving either up or down, the name to 
watch is that of 46-year-old Kirill T. Mazu- 
rov, boss of the Belorussian Party and an-« 
other younger generation comer from the 
EKomsomol ranks. 





Barrier Against Famine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the editorial below set forth 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
8, 1960, titled “Barrier Against Famine”: 


Barrier AGAINST FAMINE 


The agreement under which the United 
States will exchange 17 million tons of sur- 
plus grain for Indian rupees valued at $1,300 
million is more than the biggest sale of its 
kind in history. It represents the fulfill- 
ment of expectations raised by President 
Eisenhower's visit to India last December, 
and it stands as an example of a policy this 
country can and should pursue. 

The grain, a fifth of it rice and the re- 
mainder’ wheat, will be delivered over 4 years 
and will enable India to build the 5 million- 
ton grain reserve needed as a cushion 
against famine during the third 5-year plan. 
The transaction will permit the United 
States to dispose of a portion of its costly 
grain surplus as well as to aid another coun- 
try in accordance with its foreign aid policy. 

A few figures show what this will mean to 
India, which now imports about 3 million 
tons of grain a year to supplement the 75 
million produced by its farmers. Weather 
conditions cause huge shortages in some 
years. With the assurance of 17 million 
additional tons India will be able to keep 
domestic food prices stable and will have a 
breathing spell during which to build do- 
mestic agriculture. Indians hope to be in- 
dependent of grain imports by 1966. 

The rupee payments will be spread over 
a long period. Normally in such cases the 
United States lends back the funds to the 
purchasing country for development. In 
this instance some of the rupees will be used 
to finance U.S. diplomatic posts and to pro- 
mote educational projects. The grain re- 
serve has been a pet project of S. K. Patil, 
Indian Minister of Feod and Agriculture 
and one of his country’s most powerful 
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politicians. President Eisenhower is to be 
Conmentet, 2 re ee 
reality. 





Suggestion From Peace Study Group 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in an age 
in which Communist troublemaking has 
kept the world either in the cold war, or 
teetering on the edge of a hot one, all of 
us are naturally deeply concerned with 
the need for finding ways and means to 
dissolve the overhanging clouds of dan- 
ger and establish peace and order on the 
globe. To accomplish this will require 
not only astute leadership but a broad 
understanding by our people of our obli- 
gations and responsibilities. Funda- 
mentally, we need to recognize that if 
we are to withstand the Communist ef- 
forts to conquer the world, if peace and 
order are ultimately to be established, 
if the vast resources and manpower now 
going into armaments are eventually 
turned to production of products for hu- 
man use for peace, then the United 
States—with free world leadership 
thrust upon it by the events of the 
times—must provide much of the en- 
lightened programing and leadership 
that will enable us and our peace-seeking 
neighbors to accomplish these objectives. 

As a nation, we can mobilize the nec- 
essary resources only if there is broad un- 
derstanding of the need among the peo- 
ple of our Nation. 

Today, I was pleased to receive from 
the members of the Study Group on 
World Peace sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Christian Social Relations, 
Bethany Methodist Church, Madison, 
Wis., a series of suggestions on the com- 
plexities of p oting peace. 

Reflecting the constructive way in 
which individuals and _ responsibly 
minded organizations are attempting to 
better understand and provide sugges- 
tions for coping with the difficult inter- 
national problems threatening peace, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the series 
of suggestions—reflecting the concensus 
of the study group—printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the sugges- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Maptson, Wis., June 13, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: As a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, our 
study group, after discussion of our respon- 
sibilities toward world peace, thought you 
might be interested in our conclusions and 
suggestions. 

1. Our study group would like to support 
the work of the Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment and encourage expansion of and im- 
plementation of their consideration in this 
very important fleld of concern. 

2. We support renewal of nuclear weapons 
test ban. 

3. We support disarmament with inspec- 
tion and controls, preferably under the 
United Nations. 
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5. We support more emphasis on foreign 
economic aid and less emphasis on military — 
aid. In conjunction with this, we prefer 
greater use of the U.N. and affiliate agencies 
such as the World Development Loan Fund. 

6. We believe our representatives to other 
countries should be better qualified with 
better understanding of culture and lan- 
guages of the countries to which they are 
sent. 

7. We suggest an attempt to increase trade 
with Communist countries to ease tensions. 

8. We approve the in of persons 
and encourage wider use of method of 
communication with Communist countries. 

9. We support the continuous reexamina- 
tion of our policies in the eyes of other coun- 
tries. 

10. We suggest a policy involving more hu- 
mility and less self-righteousness in policy 
statements. 

Also, we thought the following items might 
be brought up in the Senate soon and would 
like to give our views on them: 

1, ee ee ee 
Youth Ambassadors abroad 


ment will result in d 

3. We urge that the public be given more 
information in areas as the effects of nuclear 
testing on health, and the declassification 
of unnecessarily restricted information. 

4. We suggest more study on the effective 
use of surplus food for distribution in.Com- 
munist countries and in underdeveloped 
nations, 


5. We suggest seminars and conferences 
for social scientists and scientists of Soviet 
bloc and the West. We also commend the 
State Department for persisting in negotia- 
tion and agreement for expanded exchange 
of persons with Russia. We urge lifting re- 
strictions on the travel of Russians in the 
United States. 


e * ” e _ 


Twenty one members of Study Group on — 
World Peace sponsored by Commission on 
Christian Social Relations, Bethany Meth- 
odist Church, Madison, Wis.: 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Newberry, Mrs. George 
Calden, Mrs. Fred Huebner, Mr. Rus- 
sell Hinkins, Mr. Ted Page, Mrs. James 
Lund, Mrs. Robert Van Meter, Mrs. 
Clarence Nielsen, Mrs. Eugene Parfitt, 
Mrs. Charles Reid, Mrs. Stanley Sparr, 
Mr. Herbert Bird, Mrs. George W. Wil- 
son, Mr. Marvin Beatty, Mrs. Wendell 
Greer, Mrs. Hubert Ellison, Mr. John 
Dahlk, Miss JoAnn Dahlk, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Shetter, and Mrs. Roy Mita, 
cochairmen. 





U.S. Signal Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
June 21 marks the 100th anniversary of 


the U.S. Signal Corps. Throughout its 
long and illustrious history, the Signal 











preparedness. 

In a recent edition of Dixie Business 
magazine, which is published in my Dis- 
trict, Mr. Hubert F. Lee, Jr., editor, paid 
a brief tribute to the Signal Corps and 
several of its commanders, past and 
present. Pursuant to unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this magazine article 
herewith: 

CENTENNIAL 


“Student achievement is good prophecy for 
adult achievement.” Ben 8S. Gilmer made 
this statement at the Georgia State Chamber 
of Commerce dinner in introducing Frederick 
R. Kappel as a man whose career began from 
the ground up—digging postholes. 

This could apply also to the Army Signal 
Corps, which marks it’s “Hundred Years of 
Firsts” on June 21, 1960. 

Maj. Gen. Ralph T. Nelson, the 18th chief 
signal officer, a “southerner by marriage,” 
who spent 12 years of his career in Georgia, 
including C.G., from 1955 until 1957, of the 
Signal Corps Training Center at Fort Gor- 
don, thrilled members of the Atlanta Chapter 
of the Armed Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association with his talk on “Sig- 
nal Corps Firsts” last fall. The Signal Corps 
firsts include the weather service, Alaska 
communication system, military airplane, 
Army dirigible (we served in the old 32d Bal- 
loon Co. at Army Balloon School, Camp 
Jackson, Camp Knox in the days of Billy 
Mitchell), American radar, Project Score, 
communications satellite—which beamed 
President Eisenhower's 1958 Christmas peace 

to earth from outer space—and par- 
ticipation in the development of Tiros I, 
America’s weather satellite circling the earth 
transmitting photos of the earth’s cloud 
cover for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

AT. & T. Co. headed by Mr. Kappel, 
the world’s biggest with 1,750,000 stock- 
holders, was a pioneer in the satellite pro- 
gram of the Government. Ben Gilmer heads 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph, the 
South’s biggest and best-managed enterprise. 

Former chief signal officers George I. Beck 
and J. D. O’Connell, both major generals (re- 
tired), addressed the A.F.C. & E. Association’s 
Atianta chapter. General Nelson, I recall, 
came over from Fort Gordon with Brig. Gen. 
Earle E. Cook, now deputy chief signal officer, 
when General O’Connell told of the Signal 
Corps’ important role in its power-for-peace 
program. 





Candidate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the vot- 
ers of New York’s 17th Congressional 
District are in for an exciting demonstra- 
tion again this year of the Democratic 
Party’s priceless asset of attracting new, 
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young, and dynamic leadership. This 
time our party’s nominee is an able and 
articulate young lawyer, Bill vanden 
Heuvel. That perceptive surveyor of the 
New York scene, the New Yorker maga- 
zine, has done a biographical sketch of 
Bill. I submit it for the Recorp as addi- 
tional proof that the future of the Demo- 
cratic Party is in good hands: 


CANDIDATE 


We've discovered, in the line of duty, that 
20 minutes of brisk questioning and atten- 
tive listening sometimes tells you more 
about a man than years of social acquaint- 
ance. Such proved to be the agreeable case 
in the agreeable case of Mr. William J. van- 
den Heuvel, who is to be the Democratic can- 
didate for Representative from the 17th 
Congressional District next fall—a tall, en- 
gaging, brown-eyed young lawyer whom we'd 
encountered at many a function around 
town, including his own wedding reception, 
in 1958. At that time, we hadn’t any idea 
that he was an old Thailand hand, a pig 
slaughterer, and the son of a boarding-house 
keeper and a laborer in a birdseed factory. 
This kaleidoscopic background came to light 
during a chat we had with him at his law 
office, in the Seagram Building. We found 
him in a large, airy room bedecked with 
busts of Lincoln and Albert Schweitzer; 
pieces of African sculpture; a photograph of 
himself, his wife, and their 6-month-old 
daughter, Katrina; and a photograph of the 
late General William J. Donovan, inscribed 
“To Bill, without whom it would have been 
impossible.” 

“I alweys wanted to be a lawyer,” Mr. van- 
den Heuvel said. “I began clerking for the 
Donovan law firm in the summer of 1951, 
when I was at Cornell Law School, and I 
joined the firm as an associate the follow- 
ing year, when I graduated. That fall, I 
went into the Air Force as a lieutenant in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
and in 1953, when General Donovan became 
our Ambassador to Thailand, the Air Force 
assigned me to temporary duty with the gen- 
eral, and he took me along as his personal as- 
sistant. I was only 23, and it was an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for me. He was 
really not just Ambassador to Thailand but 
also our representative in Southeast Asia, 
and I had the privilege of sitting in with 
him at conferences with Nehru, Syngman 
Rhee, the generalissimo, and so forth. The 
first thing we worked on was the evacuation 
of Chinese Nationlist troops that had es- 
caped into Burma—getting them safe con- 
ducts to Formosa. Over 4,000 of them were 
flown out. In 1954, the general and I re- 
turned to the States and, the Air Force hav- 
ing released me from active duty, I rejoined 
his firm” 

We invited Mr. vanden Heuvel to back- 
track, autobiographically. “I was born in 
Rochester, where my mother, whose first 
husband was killed in the First World War, 
was running a boardinghouse,” he said. 
“She came here from Belgium in 1920, with 
my two half brothers. My father was a 
Dutch immigrant. His family worked on 
fishing ships in Zeeland. He was 1 of 18 
children, from the same marriage. Most 
of them are still in Holland. He came to 
Rochester in 1923, got a room in my mother’s 
boardinghouse, and married her. He worked 
on the trucks of R. T. French & Co., which 
makes mustard, spices, and birdseed, and 
then ran the birdseed machines until his 
lungs couldn’t take it any more. It’s dusty, 
dirty work. He never made more than $4,000 
& year, but he was very appreciative of what 
this country had done for him. During the 
Second World War, he-had his children— 
I have an older sister—sing ‘God Bless 
America’ with him every night before we 
went to bed. We were a very close family. 
My mother, who is 5 feet tall, was deter- 
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mined that education would be the door 
by which I achieved whatever I was going 
to achieve. Neither of my half brothers had 
been able to finish high school. There 
wasn’t enough money; they had to go to 
work. One is a postal clerk in Rochester, 
and the other runs a lumbermill in New 
Hampshire. Mother gave up the boarding- 
house in 1940 but worked as a cleaning wom- 
an until she became 70, last year—not be- 
cause she still needed the money but be- 
cause she believed work is the constructive 
essence of life. I recently bought her a 
house in Nutley.” 

Vanden Heuvel fils, who is 13 inches taller 
than his mother, went to public school in 
Rochester; worked summers—and afternoons 
and evenings during the school year—from 
the age of 12 on as an apprentice with the 
Mellaphone Co., which makes machine tools; 
and at 15 won a scholarship to Deep Springs 
Junior College in California. “The college 
was founded in 1917 by the late L. L. Nunn, a 
hydroelectric engineer, to give scholarships 
to young men who had shown an interest in 
public service and leadership,” he said. “It 
had about 20 students when I was there. 
It’s on a ranch in a desert valley, and it 
owns 500 head of cattle. I felt terribly 
homesick as soon as I got there.” On his 
first day at the college, which required its 
students to work on the ranch, he was called 
on to slaughter a pig. “You scald a pig after 
you slaughter it,” he said, “and I slipped in 
the scalding vat and burned one of my legs. 
It took an hour to get me to the nearest 
hospital, in the town of Bishop. I was put 
in a four-man room, and the three patients 
who were in it with me died while I was 
there. That got me over the hump of my. 
homesickness.” 

We asked how big a faculty was necessary 
for an undergraduate body of 20, and Mr. 
vanden Heuvel said four or five. “They were 
college. professors on sabbaticals,” he said. 
“Conant was a visiting lecturer. Simon 
Whitney, the economist, was the director. 
We studied economics, chemistry, philosophy, 
political science, languages, and music. I'd 
never ‘heard of Beethoven till I went to that 
school. Now I play the piano a little, sing 
Schubert lieder, and enjoy going to the 
opera.” Deep Springs is associated with the 
Telluride Association, an endowed educa- 
tional fund named after Telluride, Colo., 
where Mr. Nunn began his work in hydro- 
electric transmission, and this association 
gave vanden Heuvel a scholarship to the 
Cornell Law School. The Donovan period 
followed. In 1958, he le7t the Donovan firm 
to become special counsel to Governor Har- 
riman in Albany. “I worked on various pros 
and cons of legislation, including the revi- 
sion of the rule against perpetuities,” he said. 
“This is so complicated that I don’t think I’ll 
go into it.” ‘ 

We thanked him and asked for a word on 
his current congressional race. “The 17th is 
a@ gerrymandered district, traditionally Re- 
publican,” he replied. “It is the most 
sophisticated congressional district in the 
country and has the greatest concentration 
of power. It contains Harriman, Rockefeller, 
and Dewey, and has, potentially, 200,000 
votes. In January, I was asked by the re- 
form leaders of the Democratic Party to be 
their candidate. I’d been campaign man- 
ager for the 1956 candidate, Anthony B. 
Akers, and I knew the odds were against me. 
At first I refused. Then the party regulars, 
urged by the reform leaders, also asked me, 
and I accepted, on condition that I’d be a 
unanimous candidate. The odds are still 
against me.” He smiled. “My opponent is 
an attractive young lawyer, John V. Lindsay,” 
he continued, referring to a man 8. years his 
senior. “I met him in 1956, on a plane going 
to Hungary, where I helped organize relief 
operations for the International Rescue Com- 
mittee. I haven’t seen him since. I have 
no intention of running a vindictive political 
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race. We're both young, vigoro' 
sentatives of our parties, and it’s a wonderful 
chance to debate the issues. I meet with 
my campaign advisers at breakfast, then try 
to get 6 or 7 hours of uninterrupted legal 
work—I generally lunch at my desk—and go 
to my political office, on East 57th Street, 
around 3:30 in the afternoon to confer with 
my workers. I speak several times a week, 
before any organizations that will hear me, 
and I exercise by playing squash. 
search on various issues that are important. 
I raise money for the campaign, organize my 
volunteers, and prepare campaign literature, 
and I have. just started door-to-door can- 
vassing. Oh, boy, it’s the hardest work 
known to man, but it’s enjoyable to articu- 
late beliefs and convictions in such a way 
that you can rally other people to you.” 

One of the volunteers this exemplary 
young man has organized is his wife. “She’s 
great,” he said. “She’s wonderful, She’s 
marvelous with people. She’s going to start 
canvassing tonight.” 





Joseph S. Farland, a Native West Vir- 
ginian, Is Praised in Editorial as “A 
Representative of U.S. Democracy” in 
His Important Position as Ambassador 
to the Dominican Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
fellow West Virginian who was born in 
my native county, the Honorable Joseph 
S. Parland, who has accomplished a 
splendid record as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Domini- 
can Republic, has been nominated by 
the President to be Ambassador of the 
United States to Panama. 

Mr. Farland, who was graduated in 
law in 1938 at West Virginia University, 
practiced that profession at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., until 1942 when he became 
@ special agent for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. In 1944 he was ap- 
pointed an ensign in the Naval Reserve, 
attended the School of Military Gov- 
ernment at Princeton University and the 
School of Civil Affairs at Stanford Uni- 
versity and then became military gov- 
ernor of Yosu, Korea, and naval liaison 
officer with the U.S. military govern- 
ment in Korea. 

Upon returning to civilian status in 
1946 and for 10 years thereafter, Mr. 
Farland served as general counsel and 
president of Christopher Coal Co., Chris- 
topher Fuel Corp., and Farland Fuel 
Corp., all of Morgantown. He was also 
active as a banking director and execu- 
tive in that city. 

From 1956 to 1957, he was consultant 
to the Special Assistant for Mutual Se- 
curity Affairs, Department of State. In 
1957 he was appointed Ambassador of 
the United States to the Dominican Re- 
public and as personal representative of 
the President. 


I do re-" 
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It is noteworthy that the Spanish 
language newspaper, Diario Las Amer- 
icas, of Miami, Fla., published in its 
June 19, 1960, issue a fully merited and 
significant editorial relating to “Joseph 
S. Farland, a Representative of U.S. 
Democracy.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the English translation of 
the text of that editorial. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
lation of the editorial was ordered print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JosepH S. FARLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE OF U.S. 
Democracy 

The American Nation is authentically dem- 
ocratic and projects in the world through 
its diplomatic envoys, who bear on their 
shoulders the grave responsibility of doing 
good to the country they represent or doing 
harm to it—in some cases unknowingly— 
depending on the conduct they impose upon 
themselves in the discharge of their daily 
work. 

It is timely to name here Joseph S. Far- 
land as an envoy who despite not being a 
career diplomat has ably interpreted the 
sentiments of the United States by repre- 
senting his country with dignity, with re- 
spect and, in one word, with patriotism when 
he had to act before the dictatorial govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. 

In the oppressed spirit of the Dominican 
people Farland left a gratifying democratic 
impression which gives prestige to the United 
States. For the Dominican people, the men- 
tioned Ambassador was a proud representa- 
tive of the great American democracy, and 
not one more vassal of the regime. And it 
is good to emphasize on this because there 
are diplomats from different countries of 
the world, including the United States, who 
have behaved and still behave in a shame- 
ful way with respect to the Latin American 
dictatorships. 

Ambassador Joseph S. Farland, without 
violating the rules of modern international 
law and even without violating the rules of 
diplomacy, was vertical in his position as rep- 
resentative of a democracy before a dicta- 
torship. He showed strength of character 
regarding his ideological principles, and abil- 
ity to convey to the hearts of the Dominican 
people the message of solidarity from the 
people of the United States. 





Time for Decision? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the article 
headed “A Time for Decision” by Roger 
M. Blough gives one a chance to note 
again the growing awareness in this 
country amongst all the peoples of the 
dangers we face in our trade-aid pro- 
grams. 

Without commenting further other 
than to say that Mr. Blough points out 
the results of our present foreign trade- 
aid policies, I suggest that he draws 
an erroneous conclusion as to the cure. 

He appears to recommend a lowering 
of American standards by cutting or 
holding wage levels, measuring produc- 


the 
The Blough speech follows 
A Time For Dectstow 
(By Roger M. Blough) 
What a transformation is going on around 
the world. Ore boats and blast furnaces 
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is to compare our steel capacity with that 
of the rest of the world. Steel capacity is a 
fairly reliable indicator of the relative in- 
dustrial strength of nations.. How do we 
stand? 


capacity. since World War II and is still 
growing—many foreign countries have al- 
ready expanded their steel capacity. ‘Total 
world capacity has new reached almost 450 
million net tons of steel. 

Where the United States once had more 
than half of the world’s steel capacity, we 
now have about one-third. 

No longer will the United States have the 
preponderance of world steel production it 
enjoyed in the past. 

Since the Second World War, at least 20 
nations have more than trebled their pro- 
duction of steel, and some 17 countries have 
begun or are modern steel pro- 
duction for the first time. 

Many governments are learning the advan- 
tage of removing restrictions on the initia-~ | 
tive of their own people and providing in- 
centives to enterprise. This encouragement 
to enterprise is exemplified by such things 
as freedom for repatriation of foreign cap- 
ital, more adequate depreciation, other tax 
inducements, relaxation of hampering con- 
trols and the like. . 

It would be extremely unwise for us in 
the United States to assume that these de- 
veloping nations will not one day loom much 
larger on the industrial horizon. The great 
industrial strides. in Europe since World 
War II are well known to you. 

Japan. has also done a most remarkable 
job industrially in the last 10 years. Its rate 
of industrial growth has far exceeded our 
own—a significant accomplishment. We 
thought we were quite advanced when we 
installed punched card programing of pro- 
duction in our new structural mill in Chi- 
cago. But Japan has an ultramodern steel 
plant being similarly equipped. 











ically, with modern equipment. As to costs, 
employees in our country receive more for an 
hour’s work than employees in India receive 
for a day's work. 

Lower cost German-produced steel recent- 


American producers on ship plates and sheet 
for the use of the U.S. Navy Department, 
and on locomotives for the Panama Canal. 
And last year foreign producers sold about 
one-third of all the nails and staples mar- 
keted in the United States, while their share 
of the barbed and twisted barbless wire mar- 
ket was more than 60 percent. 

Now competing against lower labor costs 
is nothing new for us. The United States 
has always been able to compete with over- 
seas producers. But we have been able to do 
so by accumulating capital and investing 
it at a faster pace in more modern tools and 
machinery—and our superior output of 
those tools more than offset their lower em- 
ployment costs. It was the greater output 
per man hour, made possible in large part 
by. better tools, that, in turn, made possible 
the payment of better wages in America. 

Today, our major foreign competitors have 
tools as good—or sometimes better—than 
ours. And, although their raw materials in 
some instances may cost more, they still 
pay wages which are only one-third to one- 
seventh as much as we pay in the United 
States. 

I am certainly not going to question the 
prediction that the sixties may be sizzling. 
In fact, I am sure they will be sizzling, 
especially competitively. I just hope we all 
realize that it’s a part of our job to see that 
the sixties won’t, for us, be fizzling com- 
petitively. 

But sizzle or fizzle, I am convinced that 
the decade we have just begun will prove to 
be, for better or worse, a decade of major 
decisions for us. I think we are going to 
have to learn to live in and with a com- 
pletely new kind of world of competition. 

I am also convinced that if we want to 
keep on aiding a developing world, we must 
relearn one of mankind's oldest lessons— 
that charity begins at home. And charity, 
in the case of low-cost competitive produc- 
tion begins in the plants, in the mills and 
the other productive facilities and research 
centers of our land. It begins with the po- 
litical and economic freedoms that have gen- 
erated those productive facilities and the 
wealth they produce. 

Now as I said, we as a nation are going to 
have to make decisions. And we will make 
lots of them. We can’t avoid them. If we 
try to avoid them we shall find ourselves in 
somewhat the same predicament as the phi- 
losopher’s donkey. If I remember correctly, 
he was placed exactly between two equal 
measures of oats—and because he couldn’t 
decide which way to turn, he starved to 
death. 

I am sure that all of you have heard many 
people define our present international pre- 
dicament as an “unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments.” Now I am not going to try to dis- 
cuss the intricate concepts of international 
finance. I will leave that to our bankers 
and our economists and admire the ease with 
which they do it. But I still hanker now 
and then for a little plain, cracker barrel 
talk. And so, at the risk of seeming simple 
to sophisticated minds, I am going to stick 
my economic neck out, in a manner of 
speaking, and talk about this matter of “un- 
favorable balance of payments.” As I un- 
derstand it, the only protection a nation has 
against a loss of its gold reserves is to be 
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steadily receiving from its debtors as much 
as it pays out to its creditors. In other 
words, our income from foreign countries 
must equal or exceed our outgo to foreign 
countries, lest we have to ship out our gold 
to pay our debts and so dangerously deplete 
our gold reserves. 

Our international payments exceeded our 
receipts by $3.4 billion in 1958 and by $3.7 
billion in 1959. If we continue to lose gold, 
the experts say, the international value of 
the dollar will decline. ‘This, they also say, 
would require a lowering of the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, or a lowering of our legal 
reserve ratio. Whatever else would happen, 
that kind of result would mean a new and 
significant step toward more inflation. 

If a government wants to persist in oper- 
ating on an unbalanced budget, it can print 
the money to make up the difference in its 
own internal “unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments.” If it wants to subsidize farms and 
factories, it can do so by exacting the re- 
sultant higher cost from the pockets of tax- 
payers and consumers. If it wants to con- 
fer on any minority group the power to 
impose uneconomic wage costs and thus 
bring about increased prices for all to pay, 
it can do so. And, finally, if it wants to 
appear to be aiding any one special interest 
group, it does so at the expense of all other 
taxpayers. 

We may imagine we can ignore the infla- 
tion brought about by a series of unbalanced 
budgets, or the depressing effect of a mount- 
ing tax burden that handicaps our indus- 
try, our transportation, and our agriculture. 
We may forget temporarily that labor can 
price itself out of jobs, just as readily as any 
businessman or farmer can price himself 
out of markets—forget, that is, until the 
day we begin to suffer the consequences. 

And that day is here. For we have been 
outstandingly successful in pursuing eco- 
nomic policies which have made our country 
just about the highest-cost country in the 
world. In more and more areas of trade we 
simply are not competitive with the rest of 
the world—and the trend continues in the 
same. direction. 

If a balance of payments is to be achieved, 
it is business, in one way or another, that 
balances the “balance of payments.” Wecan 
and must do our share. We can increase our 
research, make better products, improve our 
marketing and work harder at selling—both 
here and abroad. We can do our best to 
endure protracted strikes—if they are forced 
upon us—in order to keep our costs in line. 
We can work to better our relations with our 
fellow employees, and to improve our service 
to customers. I’m all for that effort 100 
percent plus. 

All of this will help to build our export 
markets and thus help to restore balance in 
our international payments. But American 
business cannot do this alone, and it cannot 
do it with one hand tied behind its back 
competitively. Bear in mind that these 
competing nations are our friends. They 
want to do business with us and we want 
to do business with them. That way we will 
both benefit, because we will both produce 
more than if we tried to goit alone. There- 
fore, the solution we work out must be 
geared to the long pull and must consistently 
look toward greater production and inter- 
national trade all around. 

One solution, sometimes offered in an at- 
tempt to neutralize the effects of oversea 
competition upon home producers, is to in- 
crease tariffs or decrease import quotas. This 
may Offer temporary help in particular in- 
dustries. But such help is, at best, a tem- 
porary expedient which does not go to the 
heart of the problem. And, at worst, it can 
seriously narrow our ability to compete. We 
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are, in terms of many raw materials, a “have 
not” Nation. For example, we have to im- 
port all of our tin and natural rubber, most 
of our nickel, bauxite, and newsprint. Many 
of our industries would be severely handi- 
capped without imports of such things as 
manganese. These imports, like the imports 
of our coffee, tea and sugar, must be paid 
for by exports, or we will, as I said, get out 
of balance. 

* I would like, therefore, to suggest—for 
what it may be worth—a way of looking at 
this unfavorable balance of payments prob- 
lem. If we look at it as a matter of pro- 
ducing and selling—energetically and com- 
petitively—I think we will be making a good 
start toward understanding how to keep in 
balance. 

We cannot continuously buy things pro- 
duced abroad, as we want to, unless we can 
provide for the payments involved with a 
greater production, competitively self-suf- 
ficient both in America and offshore. Is it 
not proper, then, as a start toward making 
the decisions which will count in the next 
decade, to look first to see what is really 
handicapping us in international competi- 
tion? If we find the political courage—and 
it will take courage—to do this impartially 
and confidently, I believe the American peo- 
ple will understand and support the action 
needed to enable us to compete more suc- 
cessfully with foreign production. After all, 
the sales contest we are in is simply a con- 
test in making jobs—American jobs—for that 
is what sales are: sales are jobs. And what 
can be done to produce jobs? 

If corporate taxes are higher than those of 
foreign competitors, and they are in many 
instances, and if our depreciation allowances 
for plants and tools are lower, as they usually 
are, would it not be wise to reconsider the 
matter? 

Could we, by lowering taxes and treating 
depreciation realistically, enable American 
industry to compete better, to make and sell 
more things at home and abroad, to provide 
more employment and to produce more 
revenue for the Government at the same 
time? This is one of the crucial decisions 
eur country must make. 

If, by following what appears, at the time, 
to be the pursuit of political popularity, we 
promote the concentration of unreasonable 
powers in labor unions, does this not result in 
uneconomic wage settlements and do not 
these, in turn, result in pricing products out 
of markets and union members out of jobs? 
And should not these consequences be exam- 
ined in the interest of the Nation and of 
union members themselves? 

If, by lack of economic understanding, we 
suffer a continued attack upon the profits 
earned by business—if we fail to achieve a 
popular understanding that profits are the 
source of our industrial strength and that 
profit at work in the form of tools and fac- 
tories is the most inviting sight that a man 
looking for a job, or a nation seeking indus- 
trial strength, can behold—will we not run 
the risk of undermining the material 
strength that is necessary to give support to 
any moral purpose? 

These and many other like questions need 
answering. And none of the answers will be 
easily found—or, when found, universally 
accepted. Answers to tough questions never 
are easy. 

But whether we like it or not, this is cer- 
tainly a time for decision. The choices we 
make or fail to make in the next few years 
could determine, for many decades to come, 
whether this Nation shall decline to second- 

influence in the world’s affairs, or 
whether we shall go forward—as I believe we 
can—to greater achievement in a world that 
is at peace because our Nation is strong. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the month when the welkin rings 
with the oft-repeated platitudes of the 
high school and college commencement 
addresses. Because there is a time- 
honored pattern into which these ex- 
hortations usually fall, it was particu- 
larly refreshing to me to read about the 
address which Dr. Virgil Hancher, presi- 
dent of the State University of Iowa, 
made to his graduates on June 10, this 
year. 

The press reports intrigued me so 
much that I asked for a complete copy 
of this address so that I could bring it 
to the attention of the Members through 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the address, “Education for 
the Unforeseen,” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

EDUCATION FOR THE UNFORESEEN 
Memters of the class of 1960 


Through many past generations com- 
mencement day orators have customarily 
laid down blueprints by which young gradu-~- 
ates could plan their lives and direct their 
future conduct. But I shall not attempt 
to follow past examples on this occasion. 

It is not modesty alone which keeps me 
from providing you a blueprint. I refrain 
because I do not know, and I know of no 
one who reality knows, the kind of world in 
which you will be living in the year 2000. 
And most of you will live into the 2lst 
century. 

Purthermore, I do not propose to tell you 
that you are the hope of the world. You 
may or you may not be the hope of the 
world, Time will tell. Neither should you 
take undue pride in the fact that you have 
not made as many mistakes as your parents 
and elders have made. Your immunity un- 
doubtedly arises from the fact that you have 
not yet had time enough to make that 
many mistakes. Be patient. You may yet 
equal our record, 


The reluctance of present day commence- 
ment orators to furnish blueprints pf the 
future arises from a change that began a 
century and a half ago, but which was far 
advanced before it was clearly recognized. 
It was a change which fundamentally altered 
the task of education. 

Alfred North Whitehead first called atten- 
tion to it when he pointed out that for many 
centuries it was the task of education to 
prepare young men and women to live in the 
kind of society and the kind of world in 
which their parents and grandparents had 
lived. Except for occasional regional and 
national catastrophes, social and economic 
changes came with glacier-like slowness. 
The required adjustments normally affected 
a limited number of persons, and even those 
persons often had years in which to adapt 
to change. For example, the life of 
Washington at Mount Vernon probably more 
closely resembled that of a rich Roman land- 
owner in the late Republic or early Roman 
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Empire than one in the latter half of the 
20th. century. 

Sometime in the late 18th or early 19th 
century, a new element entered; social 


to accelerate until today it” 


change began 

proceeds with lightning speed and ever-in- 
creasing tempo. The transition—from sail- 
ing vessels and stagecoaches to diesel trains, 
automobiles, and jet airplanes; from carrier 
pigeons and men on horseback to the tele- 
graph, telephone, radio and TV; from hand 
labor to mechanized farming; from the 
craftsman’s shop to the automated factory; 
from bows and arrows to intercontinental 
ballistic missiles; from the wood fire to nu- 
clear energy; from the balloon to the space 
satellite—defines a revoltuion that has re- 
made our society in all of its physical and 
in much of its social and economic aspects. 
Who among us can predict with assurance 
what the next 40 years will bring? Will 
this movement suddenly decelerate? Or will 
the changes which have taken place in the 
40 years from 1920 to 1960 be equalled or 
exceeded by the changes which will occur 
in the 40 years from 1960 to 2000 A.D.? 

Other changes of great significance have 
occurred. Throughout the 19th century our 
Nation grew in dimension and power under 
the firm conviction that we were a peo- 
ple of destiny and that the future was ours. 
We lived much to ourselves until World War 
I. Then, after a brief crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy, we largely with- 
drew from international affairs until our in- 
volvement in World War II. 

We emerged from World War II with the 
atomic bomb and the mightiest military and 
industrial forces the world has ever seen. 
Our enemies were vanquished—or so we 
thought—and our leadership seemed unchal- 
lenged. But our complacency has had a 
short life. Today, only 15 years later, we are 
the objects of the ideological hatred of two 
vast peoples, who, by their numbers, are 
presently powerful and potentially even more 
powerful. Those peoples believe that they, 
and not we, ride the “wave of the future,” 
that what we stand for must pass away. If 
they, or either of them, should decide to 
use force against us, the aggressor’s attack 
will not come through an intermediate na- 
tion, as in World War I or World War II, 
but it will come directly upon us with no 
border nation to delay the assault and no 
warning from the aggressor to alert our de- 
fense or to prepare us for a counterattack, 

Within the short space of 15 years, there 
has come a vast change in our posture in in- 
ternational affairs. We have passed from a 
nation without rivalry in military power and 
potential to one whose primacy is a matter 
of conjecture and debate—and whose secu- 
rity is a matter of grave concern to able 
and patriotic men. So quickly has this 
change come about that we find it difficult to 
grasp ite reality. Perhaps that is why we 
seek refuge and forgetfulness in TV westerns, 
in hobbies, in motion and activity, in recrea- 
tion and in sports. But we do all these 
things with the unhappy air of one who fears 
to look over his shoulder lest he find, in the 
inimitable language of Satchel Paige, “that 
something may be gaining on him.” We 
hope to awaken, as from an unhappy dream, 
and find that what we fear is not true. There 


era without being able to discern the out- 
lines of the next. We 
toms of the dissolution of an age; but we 
do not clearly perceive the signs of recon- 
struction—the foundations of the age which 
is to come. We know that we stand but a 
hair’s breadth from widespread, if not uni- 
versal, annihilation; but we also feel within 
ourselves the potential to build, for the 
first time in the long and troubled history 
of mankind, a world of such wealth 








stan and the Arab nations of western Asia 
and northern Africa. Now we are witnessing 
the emergence of the African states south 
of the Sahara. Nationalism is on the march 
and no one can foretell its destination. 

The United Nations tion was born 
at the end of World War II with 50 member 
states. Last fall 82 nations participated in 
the 14th General Assembly. This is a 60- 
percent increase in 14 years. How many 
member nations will there be in the year 
2000? It may be 100. It may be more. As 
things stand now, each state, however new 
or old, however large or small (and most of 
the new ones will be small ones) will have 
one vote in the General Assembly. Each 
new state will be jealous of its political in- 
dependence, many will be unfriendly toward 
the white nations of Western Europe and 
the Americas; most will be underdeveloped 
economically, most of them will have rela- 
tively few educated people, and most of them 
will be unacquainted with the processes of 
Western d . Of the 82 member states 
in the United Nations, it is estimated that 


able in the years immediately ahead, as new, 
underdeveloped countires achieve political 


shrunk the world that we cannot isolate 
ourselves benind two oceans as once we 
could. The situation is no longer one con- 
fined solely to our internal problems; it is 
not one that we can dominate or control. 
How shall we free-wheeling Americans ad- 
just to this world—a world which does not 
as we think, and one which we are 
powerless to alter or improve except in co- 
ion with other nations who may or 

may not give their consent? For so long we 
have been masters of our fate, for so long 
we have been the creators of our own destiny, 
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that we shall need new qualities of patience 
‘and stamina, of endurance and resourceful- 
ness to ‘accommodate ourselves to things not 
wholly within our own power to change. For 
@ century and more we have believed that 
the future was ours. So certain were we of 
this belief that only recently have we ad- 
mitted to ourselves that the U.S.S.R. might 
not crumble and fall apart. And this nos- 
talgic hope, with which for so long we re- 
garded the U.S.S.R. lingers on and colors 
and perhaps distorts our attitude toward 
Red China. Slowly and with great mental 
pain and anguish we are recognizing that 
this, too, may be a vain hope. How then 
can we—who 15 years ago were the strongest 
economic, political and military power in 
the world—face the possibility that in the 
year 2000 A.D. first place may be taken by 
Red China, with the USSR. second, the 
United States of Europe third, and the 
United States of America fourth? Do we 
have the courage and the stamina and the 
ingenuity to keep ourselves in first place; 
or if first place be beyond our reach, can 
we adjust to a lesser position without mental 
and moral catastrophe? Have we the skill 
and ability to cooperate with nations which 
we cannot control, and to work—when pa- 
tience is exhausted and tempers frayed—for 
the maintenance of a peaceful and construc- 
tive world order? 

I am not now attempting to draw a blue- 
print of what the future holds. I am merely 
pointing out that you are venturing into a 
world whose dimensions and nature will 
be vastly different from the one into which 
your parents and grandparents ventured 
forth. ‘Your education, therefore, is educa- 
tion for the unforeseen. Here you have laid 
the foundations of that education. Here you 
have learned—or should have learned—to 
recognize a fact; to distinguish truth from 
falsehood; to make wise judgments and wise 
choices; to take effective action; to feel at 
home in a society of which you are a part; 
and to possess the imagination and insights 

necessary to see the general direction in 
which that society is moving. Above all you 
have learned, or should have learned, how 
to continue learning. 

Whatever your dreams for this day may 
have been—-and I hope that they were happy 
ones—it should not prove to be the day on 
which your education ended. You may not 
choose to continue in any formal program 
of education. But you must continue learn- 
ing. If you fail in this, you will become ob- 
solete. You will become obsolete as quickly 
as the automobile that you hope to turn in 
for a new one in the next year or two. If 
you stop learning, “you have had it”. Your 
future will be bleak indeed. The young doc- 
tor, or lawyer, or dentist, or professor, or 
business administrator, or engineer, or phar- 
macist, who believes that he can rest on the 
knowledge that he learned in college, will 
s00n become a danger to those whom he 
serves. Knowledge does not stand still. 
Someone has said that the two most exciting 
areas of discovery today are the Dead Sea 
scrolls and outer space. We seem to have 
reached that topsy-turvy world, described in 
“Alice Through the Looking Glass,” where 
“it takes all the running you can do to stay 
in the same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run at least twice as 
fast as that.” 

But what an exciting world it is in which 
to be alive. And if the future is darkened 
by danger, it is also illuminated by hope. 

Moreover, you are young. You have never 
known the orderly, peaceful world of your 
grandfathers. Therefore you have one price- 
less asset. You do not yet know what is im- 
possible. It is mo accident that many great 
mathematical and scientific advances have 
been m.de when their discovers were young. 
These young geniuses saw the world with 


fresh eyes. They accomplished things ‘be- 
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cause they had not learned from their elders 
or from their own experience that those 
things could not be done. 

The world is illumined by hope. By means 
of organized attacks upon our areas of ig- 
norance, we are substituting plenty for 
want, health for disease, knowledge for su- 
perstition, safety for danger, security for fear. 
Perhaps by such means you can substitute 
truth for falsehood, integrity for chicanery, 
Jaw and order for revolution arid chaos. As 
I said a few moments ago: We feel within 
ourselves the potential to build, for the first 
time in the long and troubled history of 
mankind, a world of such wealth and leisure 
and culture and good will and happiness as 
to make even the utopians concede that 
their dreams can come true. This, too, may 
be part of the unforeseen. 

But it will be achieved only with effort. 
It will not come merely with wishing. This 
university has tried to give you knowledge 
and skills. It has sought to teach you how 
to learn. Profit by that experience. Be pre- 
pared. Be ready for the unforeseen, 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been tremendously inter- 
ested in seeing a greater amount of re- 
search performed by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government before an agency em- 
barks on a major pest eradication pro- 
gram. Sports Illustrated, on May 2, 1960, 
carried an excellent article, setting forth 
some very dramatic examples of damage 
to wildlife which has resulted from cer- 
tain mass pest eradication programs. 
This article gives support to my conten- 
tion that it is imperative that the side 
effects of poisons and sprays be deter- 
mined before they are used on a wide- 
spread basis. The article follows: 

Tee Deapiy Spray 
(By John O’Reilly) 

In the war against his insect enemies, man 
has reached the point where his poisons not 
only kill birds and animals but threaten the 
human population as well. 

In the last 3 years the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, warring against the fire ant, has 
sprayed more than 1,750,000 acres in the 
Southeast with chemical pesticides far more 
poisonous than DDT, 

In the last few weeks the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has reported finding 59 spe- 
cies of animals, including game birds, dead 
on the ground in sprayed areas. These ani- 
mals all contained residues of dieldrin or 
heptachior, the two chemicals used. 


In the same period the Food and Drug: 


Administration declared a zero tolerance for 
heptachlor in foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption. 

Thus man’s chemical warfare against his 
insect enemies has at last reached the point 
where it threatens the well-being of man 
himself. The multimillion-dollar campaign 
wageii by the Department of Agriculture 
against the imported fire ant has brought the 
whole question of the mass use of pesticides 
imto violent focus. Yet the spray program 
for fire ant control is only one of several in 
which scientific investigators have found 
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alarming results. Here are some of the 
others: 

Heavy losses of game and nongame fish 
were discovered 4 months after DDT was 
sprayed on a large tract of forest in the 
watershed of Montana’s Yellowstone River. 
On less than 800 yards of stream 600 dead 
or dying whitefish, brown trout and suckers 
were counted, and Prof. Richard J. Graham 
found fish dying 90 miles below the treated 
watershed. The fish were found to contain 
DDT. 

On the east coast of Florida 2,000 acres of 
tidal marsh, traversed by 354,000 linear feet 
of ditches, were sprayed by airplane with 
dieldrin to contro} sand flies. The fish kill 
was nearly complete, estimates running to 
between 20 and $0 tons, or about 1,750,000 
fish, representing some 30 cpecies. 

Robins and other highly desirable birds 
were wiped out in a number of communities 
in the Midwest, where spraying with DDT 
has been conducted for control of the Dutch 
elm disease. On the campus of Michigan 
State University Dr. George J. Wallace found 
original nesting robins were killed and 
others moving in to replace them also fell 
prey to the poison. 

Damage to birds and mammals was re- 
ported by T. G. Scott, Y. L. Willis and J. A. 
Ellis from applications of dieldrin for con- 
trol of Japanese beetles in Dlinois: 

Research conducted by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has shown that as little as 
one-two hundred thousands of an ounce of 
dieldrin per day in the food of pheasants 
resulted in eggs of low hatchability and 
chicks subject to abnormally high death 
rates. 

Some streams already have been polluted 
with pesticides, and DDT has been found 
at the mouths of even the largest rivers, 
including the Mississippi and the Columbia. 

All the foregoing were the results of a 
program which, according to the pesticide 
committee of the International Association 
of Fish, Game and Conservation Commis- 
sioners, in 1958 accomplished the following: 
“Chemical controls were applied to more 
than 100 million acres of land in the United 
States, with additional millions more in 
Canada and Mexico. Mixed with dusts, oils, 
water, and other solvents, emulsifiers and 
carriers, the volume totaled between 2 and 8 
billion pounds and cost the consumer over 
$500 million. Currently, one-sixth to one- 
fifth of our croplands and millions of acres 
of forest and range lands are treated annu- 
ally with pesticides in quantities of a few 
ounces to 25 or more pounds per acre.” As 
for the future, the report added: “Entomolo- 
gists expect a fourfold increase in the use of 
insecticides during the next 10 or 15 years.” 

On March 28 Justice William O. Douglas in 
effect proposed that the entire problem of 
mass spraying of toxic chemicals be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He stressed the importance of the 
issue .in an indignant protest when the 
Supreme Court refused to consider the le- 
gality of a Department of Agriculture pro- 
gram to spray DDT from airplanes on more 
than 8 million acres of land in 10 States. 

Justice Douglas’ action climaxed a 4-year 
battle by 13 residents of Long Island, N.Y., 
including Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, the 
ornithologist, and Archibald B. Roosevelt, 
son of President Theodore Roosevelt, to curb 
pesticide spraying in their area. They had 
sought an injunction in 1956 against the 
Department of Agriculture's spraying of DDT 
to eradicate the gypsy moth, on the grounds 
that it would poison vegetables, animals, and 
human beings. While the case was moving 
through the courts the Department moved 
through the air and the spraying was done. 
The Government then said it had no inten- 
tion of repeating the spraying. The Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals held, therefore, that 
the question was moot, or a dead issue, and 
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the Supreme Court refused to review this 
decision, 


4 THREAT TO HUMAN HEALTH 


After discussing some of the testimony in 
the case, Justice Douglas wrote, “The public 
interest in this controversy is not confined to 
a community in New York. Respondents’ 
spraying program is aimed at millions of 
acres of land throughout the Eastern United 
States. Moreover, the use of DDT in resi- 
dential areas and on dairy farms is thought 
by many to present a serious threat to human 
health, as evidenced by the record in this 
case as well as by alarms sounded by others 
on the problem. The need for adequate find- 
ings on the effect of DDT is of vital con- 
cern not only to wildlife conservationists and 
owners of domestic animals but to all who 
drink milk or eat food from sprayed gardens. 

“I express no views on the merits of this 
particular controvery. Nor do I now take a 
position on the issue of mootness. But I 
do believe that the questions tendered are 
extremely significant and justify review by 
this court.” 

It is not only the scope of the spraying 
program but the changing nature of the 
compounds used that has led to such mount- 
ing concern. Since World War II, when 
DDT was put on the market, the deadliness of 
pesticides has increased markedly. Insects 
were found to develop immunity to DDT, 
and so the demand arose for stronger com-~- 
pounds with a wider killing effect. A long 
list of new organic pesticides was therefore 
developed, including the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons.. Now more than 200 pesticides are 
sold in various formulas under thousands of 
trade names. 

Dr. Clarence Cottam, director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation, Sinton, Tex. (Sports 
Tlustrated, Jan. 21, 1957), and former 
Assistant Director of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, is one of the leaders in the cam- 
paign against the wholesale and indiscrim- 
inate spraying of these toxic materials. 

“The magnitude of this problem is tre- 
mendous,” Dr. Cottam says. “It suggests to 
me that ultimately legislative action by Con- 
gress may be necessary to give more effective 
protection to man and his resources against 
overzealous operators. Knowledge needs to 
be available concerning the probable or pos- 
sible indirect, as well as the direct, effect of 
the projected operational program.” 

The new chlorinated hydrocarbons have 
many curious properties. As a group they are 
highly toxic, but some are more poisonous 
than others and their effects are different 
upon different organisms. Upon being in- 
gested some of them change form. In the 
body tissues of animals, for example, hepta- 
chlor metabolizes to heptachlor epoxide, 
which has proved to be more poisonous than 
the original compound. These chlorinated 
pesticides are also surprisingly stable and 
remain in the environment long after they 
have been deposited. Dieldrin and hepta- 
chlor remain lethal to invading fire ants 
from 3 to 5 years and possibly longer. 

In the case of the imported fire ant pro- 
gram, appropriations for eradication were 
voted by Congress, and it then became the 
obligation of the Department of Agriculture 
to carry out the program through its Pest 
Control Division. Officials administering the 
program have held that if they were per- 
mitted to carry on an all-out campaign the 
ant could be eliminated and any areas suf- 
fering damage to wildlife would be repopu- 
lated naturally. It is a matter of historic 
irony, however, that. the entire furor over 
the fire ant has been concerned with an in- 
sect which, on further investigation, has 
turned out to be something less of a menace 
than it was originally made out to be. 

Not so the poisons. One of the warnings 
sent out to local residents in advance of the 
spraying, for instance, says: “Cover gardens 
and wash vegetables before eating them; 
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cover small fishponds; take fish out of pools 
and wash pools before replacing the fish; 
don’t put laundry out; keep milk cows off 
treated pastures for 30 days, and beef cattle 
15 days; cover beehives or move them away; 
keep children off ground for a few days; don’t 
let pets or poultry drink from puddles.” 

Gradually the imported fire ant seemed to 
lose some of its viciousness. There were de- 
nials that it ate crops. 

Health officials said it was not a menace 
to human beings. Dr. Kirby Hays, an en- 
tomologist who was sent to Argentina by 
the State of Alabama to study the ant on 
its home grounds, reported that the people 
of Argentina considered the insect beneficial 
because it attacked a number of destructive 
insects. Last week the National Wildlife 
Federation asked Congress outright to stop 
or drastically modify the fire-ant control 
programs, pointing out that “the fire ant is 
a nuisance, but nothing more.” The value 
of its control, said Louis C. Clapper, acting 
conservation director, “is more than offset 
by long-term damage to wildlife, fish, do- 
mestic livestock, and poultry and beneficial 
soil organisms.” The department itself cut 
down the recommended dosage of 2 pounds 
per acre to a quarter pound per acre, with 
@ second spraying of the same amount 3 to 
6 months later. 

Meanwhile, biologists were following the 
trail of the sprayers. At the 25th North 
American Wildlife and Natural Resources 
Conference held last month in Dallas, Dr. 
James B. DeWitt, of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, delineated the results of re- 
search he and his coworkers had conducted 
at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center 
near Laurel, Md. 

It was Dr. DeWitt who listed the 59 species 
of poisoned animals that-had been obtained 
from areas sprayed for fire ants. The list 
included songbirds, quail, rails, ducks, rats, 
mice, raccoons, foxes, snakes, frogs, and fish. 
Dr. DeWitt also reported that earthworms, 
an important food of some birds, taken as 
much as 12 months. after treatment of an 
area with the pesticide, contained from one 
to ten parts per million of heptachlor 
epoxide. 

The cost of the fire-ant program has been 
great. During 3 years Congress has appro- 
priated $7,200,000 for the spraying. With ad- 
ditional funds appropriated by State legis- 
latures, the total cost has risen to between 
$10 and $12 million. Meanwhile, both the 
spraying and the controversy continue, al- 
though some States have reduced or with- 
drawn financial support of the program. 

Most of those who are in violent opposi- 
tion to such massive spray programs agree 
that pesticides have become an unavoidable 
part of the economy. However, they do make 
strong pleas for a revised approach to the 
problem. Instead of stronger poisons with 
wide killing ranges they urge less toxic but 
more specific chemicals and the use of spot 
methods of application rather than the 
wholesale dosing of big areas from air- 
planes. Above all, they plead for greater 
cooperation between biologists and those 
exercising control programs. 

A bill to that effect, called the Chemical 
Pesticides Coordination Act, was introduced 
in Congress on March 31 by Representative 
Leonarp G. Woxr, of Iowa. This bill would 
require advance study of the effects upon 
fish and wildlife before any Federal program 
using chemical pesticides could be under- 
taken. It would require not only preliminary 
study by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
but also by the game and fish department of 
the State affected. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service would be directed to cooperate in 
developing methods that would achieve the 
necessary controls while minimizing damages 
to wildlife resources. 


A VIEW OF BLACKEST PESSIMISM 


Many of those taking an active part in 
the controversy feel that this.is a good step, 
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but that a much broader appraisal of the 
mass use of chemical poisons is needed. Dr. 

Wallace of State, viewing the 
drastic toll of robins and other birds after 
his eee expressed a view of black- 

est pessimism and indictment: “The current 
widespread and ever pesticide 

program poses the greatest threat that ani- 
mal life in North America has ever faced— 
worse than deforestation, worse than market 
hunting and illegal shooting, worse than 
drainage, drought or oil pollution and pos- 
sibly worse than all of the decimating fac- 
tors combined.” Dr. Cottam, more temperate 
but no less positive, argued for “selective and 
specific pesticides which we can use to con- 
trol pests without significant detrimental 
effects to other public values or to other 
members of the biota which are of high eco- 
nomic, social or recreational importance. 
It has been done before.” Dr. Cottam con- 
cluded, “The possibilities are there, and the 
promised rewards are worthy of our best 
efforts.” 





Address of Samuel Rose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
given by Samuel Rose, Chief Contact 
Officer of the Veterans’ Administration 
at the National Convention of the Dis- 
abled Officers Association on June 23, 
1960, at Kansas City, Mo.: 


ADDRESS BY SAMUEL Rose, DIsaABLED OFrricers 
ASSOCIATION, JuNE 23, 1960, Kansas Crry, 
Mo. 

I enjoyed my tip to Kansas City and here 
is the reason. 

When I know the end of my journey is 
the National Convention of the Disabled 
Officers Association, I get extra pleasure. 
Two years ago my trip to your Boston con- 
vention gave me a great deal of enjoyment. 
So I came to Kansas City with a happy an- 
ticipation of the same kind of warm wel- 
come from the officers and members of your 
fine organization. I have not been dis- 
appointed. 

I am that our Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. Sumner G. Whittier, 
asked me to visit you as his personal repre- 
sentative. It is an honor to represent such 
an outstanding Administrator, and I shall 
try my best to see that you are informed 
about facts that may have some bearing on 
your welfare as retired officers, and on the 
well-being of those near and dear to you. 

Captain Shaughnessy, sir, it is good to see 
you. I know you will agree with me that 
the surest way to keep an organization like 
this running smoothly along the main 
track—with no delays or detours—is to have 
@ national adjutant who knows his business 
and who has the respect of our VA officials. 
And of one particular national ad- 
jutant, they don’t come any better than Lt. 
George D. Tilghman. Working with George 
is a real pleasure, I ought to know. George 
hes been a dear friend of mine for a great 
many years. I won’t say how many years 
it has been, because George and I like to 
think of ourselves as young men. 

To all of your members—here at this con- 
vention, or wherever they may be through- 
out the United States—I would like to quote 
two brief sentences by our Administrator, 
Sumner G. Whittier. He said: 
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“Disabled veterans are preferred stock- 
holders in America. You have priority in 
the hearts of all Americans.” 

You may frame those words and hang 
them on the wall in your national head- 
quarters as a motto to be trusted. As long 
as the VA stays in business, as long as your 
feliow citizens have a heart and a con- 
science, you disabled officers who have shed 
your blood in the defense of our country 
can count on special consideration. You 
gave much. You are entitled tomuch. The 
people of our country are determined to re- 
pay the debt they owe to the veterans of 
this Nation. 

I want to tell you about two current facts 
in veterans’ affairs that put punch and 
power into the work of the VA in behalf of 
veterans. 

We at VA now have the authority— 
straight from the President himself—to 
maintain an authorized capacity of 125,000 
beds throughout our nationwide chain of 
170 VA hospitals. 

That is not all. That same grant of au- 
thority, from President Eisenhower to Vet- 
erans Administrator, Sumner G. Whittier, 
gives him the power to shift beds—or to 
shift hospitals from one type to another— 
in keeping with medical progress, and in 
keeping with current changes, and current 
needs, among our veteran population. “The 
power to shift beds.” Exactly what does that 
mean? I'll tell you. Tuberculosis is on the 
decline. The VA no longer needs all the 
TB beds it required a few years ago. Some 
2,800 beds, formerly used for the treatment 
of TB patients, are no longer necessary. 
Before the new authority from the Presi- 
dent, those beds would have been lost from 
the system; they could not have been used. 
But because of this new authority, we have 
been able to convert them to other uses, 
where the demand is still so urgent. Yes, 
2,800 beds, the equivalent of four entire VA 
hospitals, saved for veterans who need them, 
because of a Presidential signature on a 
sheet of paper. 

There is another important fact I want 
to present’to you. It is a number. The 
number is 6,371. That number is intimately 
connected with the better health, the greater 
well-being of every sick or disabled veteran, 
every veteran who may have the misfortune 
to become sick or disabled during the 
months or years ahead. 

That figure, 6,371, stands for the total 
number of medical research projects cur- 
rently underway in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Explorations into the central mys- 
tery we group together under the name of 
heart disease. Studies of respiratory dis- 
eases. Of cancer. Of hardening of the ar- 
teries. Of the bone-wrenching pain of 
arthritis. Yes, and daring VA explorations 
into the jungle of darkness and despair of 
that greatest enemy of mankind—mental ill- 
ness. 

In our VA hosiptals, in our clinics and 
research laboratories, our physicians, our 
scientists, our technicians are seeking to help 
veterans to see the dawn of a better day. 
But even that is not the sum total .of what 
we are doing in medical research. We are 
working night and day for the health and 
well-being of every man, woman, and child 
in America. Every gain our VA doctors 
make, every inch we progress forward, every 
ray of light we flash into the retreating dark- 
mess of disease, is shared with the entire 
American medical profession. 

I could give you many more figures. I 
could acquaint you with charts and reports. 
But in those two figures I have just ex- 
plained briefiy for you-—-125,000 beds—6,371 
medical research projects—rests the ultimate 

reassurance for sick and disabled veterans 
of today and tomorrow. 

‘Perhaps, I am unduly proud of VA medi- 
cine. Perhaps, I am overenthusiastic. But 
I can look ahead to the day we may pick up 
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the morning paper and read that cancer has 
been cured or heart disease is conquered or 
mental illness defeated. With the help of 
Congress, and with God's help, the VA 
medical program will have played @ part—an 
important part in the story behind these 
electrifying headlines. 

I wish I had the time to tell you in detail 
the story of all the benefits the VA is aa- 
ministering in these days of 1960 under the 
dynamic direction of Sumner G. Whittier. 
But rather than take so much. of your time, 
rather than bury you under a mountain of 
statistics, I'll put it this way: 

Veterans’ benefits have produced more 
jobs, more homeowners, more life insurance 
policyholders, more gross national product, 
more income tax payments from solvent and 
self-reliant veterans—which embraces also 
disabled officers—than any other set of laws 
of a similar nature enacted in the entire 
history of the United States. Veterans’ 
benefits wisely administered are an invalu- 
able asset to national strength and security. 
Just look at that amazingly successful de- 
benture, the GI bill of rights. 

VA sent more than 10 million World War 
II and Korea veterans to school, on-the- 
job training or college. Consider this roster 
of greater strength for America: 205,000 
trained as doctors, dentists, nurses and other 
occupations in the health field; 148,000 as 
lawyers; 111,000 as economists; 349,000 as 
teachers; 453,000 as engineers and 153,000 as 
scientists. 

And the veterans fused their talents, skills 
and energies to civilian life. GI education 
has greatly increased the skills and produc- 
tivity of our labor force so that today we 
all enjoy a higher standard of living and 
greater prosperity because of it. The $18 
billion investment in this program was a 
sound one—to put it mildly. 

VA guaranteed $49 billion worth of low 
interest loans to help buy 5,500,000 homes, 
71,000 farms, 235,000 small businesses. The 
record established by veterans in meeting 
their GI loan obligations is unparalleled. 

What a massive investment in national 
security. 

You disabled officers have earned the 
heartfelt thanks of a grateful Nation by 
your leadership and sacrifice. 

By honoring its obligations to veterans, 
the United States has enlarged its own capac- 
ity, has fortified its national power, has 
established its unique position of world 
leadership for freedom with peace. 

The Veterans’ Administration is proud of 
the role it has played in this amazing ad- 
vance. Under the able guidance of Sumner 
G. Whittier, we shall carry on to the best of 
our abilities, as the American people would 
want us to. 

That is our pledge to you of the Disabled 
Officers Association. 

That is our pledge to nearly 23 million 
veterans. 

That is our pledge to the people of 
America. 

Thank you. 





Afghan-Pan American Agreement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr, BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
and others have strongly praised the ef- 
forts of Pan American World Airways in 
helping the Government of Afghanistan 
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to modernize its air transportation sys- 
tem. I would like to endorse Mr. 
Rooney’s views and to add my hope that 
the unique relationship that has been 
worked out in this instance between an 
American corporation and a foreign gov- 
ernment may be considered as a model 
for similar agreements. - 

One of our greatest national assets is 
the drive and ability of many of our 
business leaders. It is essential that 
we develop new means by which this 
know-how and experience can be used to 
help new underdeveloped countries to 
build up their economies. 

Under the Afghan-Pan American 
Agreement, the Government is able to 
take advantage of the experience of Pan 
American through a management con- 
tract and to offer further incentives 
through a minority stock interest. 

In many cases American companies 
will invest their own capital abroad in 
plants which they own and control. In 
other cases the new ground pioneered by 
Pan American may help bring to bear 
American executive skills which other- 
wise would not be available. 





H.R. 12261 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12261) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, with respect to market adjust- 
ment and price support programs for wheat 
and feed grains, to provide a high-protein 
food distribution program, and for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Wotrl. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time in order to propound a question to 
the ranking Republican member on the 
committee. Previously, when the gentle- 
man was speaking in the well of the 
House, I asked him to yield. He did not 
yield so I thought I would ask this ques- 
tion now. The question arises, if we 
support the amendment which has been 
introduced here, what happens to the 
feed-grain farmer? 

Mr. HOEVEN. As I understand it, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Drxon] is a substitute 
for the entire bill, which, of course, if 
adopted would be a substitute for the bill 
and would eliminate the feed-grain sec- 
tion. 

Mr. WOLF. The answer to me, as I 
see it, is if I want to do something for 
the feed-grain producers in the Middle 
West in the Corn Belt, I will have to 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Not necessarily, be- 
cause I pointed out earlier during the 
debate that there was no reason in the 
world why the Committee on Agricul- 
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ture cannot promptly tomorrow pass out 
a bill which can be enacted into law. 

Mr. WOLF. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa {Mr. Horven] have such a bill 
ready to go that would have the sup- 
port of his administration? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not have a bill 
myself. I do have a payment-in-kind 
bill, which the gentleman knows, but I 
am handicapped on the Committee on 
Agriculture, as the gentleman very well 
knows, being on my side completely out- 
numbered. We do not have the votes to 
enact the legislation that we would like to 
present. 

Mr. WOLF. Would it not be a good 
place, right here and now, to amend the 
amendment and include your payment- 
in-kind bill for the feed-grain producers. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is the gentle- 
man’s privilege, if he desires to do so. 
I am just pointing out that the substi- 
tute. proposed by the gentleman from 
Utah would supplant the committee bill. 

Mr. WOLF. My feeling is that if the 
gentleman from Iowa truly is concerned 
for the feed-grain producers, he would 
introduce it. As the ranking minority 
member of the committee, his arguments 
might be quite persuasive. 

I thank the gentleman for his help. 





You’re Getting Stung on Compensation 
Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Iowa 
State Employment Security Commission 
is faced with a mounting problem of 
unemployment and an administrative 
deficit with which to meet this problem. 
In order to match up unemployed per- 
sons with available employment oppor- 
tunities, a full staff is needed. Ata time 
when the commission needs desperately 
a full staff, it has been required to give 
its employees a 2-day layoff withcut pay 
last week and this week, 

The official publication of Associated 
General Contractors of Iowa, the Cen- 
tral Constructor, on May 19, 1960, 
pointed up very graphically the cumula- 
tive results of this administrative deficit 
which the Iowa agency has experienced. 
Other States may be experiencing sim- 
ilar difficulties. .This situation deserves 
the thoughtful consideration of Members 
of Congress in the hope that some way 
can be found to avoid a recurrence of 
similar situations in future years. The 
article follows: 

You're GETTING STUNG ON COMPENSATION 
TaxEs 

Manifest unfairness in the allocation of 
Federal funds to the State of Iowa could 
raise the contribution which contractors— 
and all other employers covered—are re- 
quired to make to the fund from which un- 
employment claims are made in this State. 
The increase in contractors’ costs—and those 
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of other employers—will mean 
higher prices which the public must pay 
for goods and services. 

It was reported in the press recently that 
employees of the Iowa Employment Security 
Commission will be required to take unpaid 
5-day “vacations” before the end of the fiscal 
year because funds to meet that agency’s 
payroll will not be available. That is bad 
enough but, of course, the overall effect upon 
the State is much worse, 


MORE PAID THAN RETURNED 


Iowa employers paid $3,472,000 in Federal 
unemployment tax for the administration 
of employment security in this State for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Employment Security re- 
turned only $2,792,000 to the State for the 
administration of the Iowa law during fiscal 
1959. 

That is, Iowa got. back 80.4 cents of every 
doilar the State’s employers paid into the 
Federal fund for -administrative costs. 
Thirty States got back more than they paid 
in—two of them got more than $3 for every 
$1 paid by their employers. Iowa employers 
are helping the employers of those other 
States carry their load—and it could prove 
to be at very heavy cost to Iowa. 


STAFF WAS REDUCED 


The same situation prevails in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The Iowa Employment Se- 
curity Commission, in an effort to operate 
during fiscal 1960 within the restricted budg- 
et, cut its staff by 57 employees—making it 
impossible to provide the service to the em- 
ployers who pay the tax and to the workers 
in this State which the Iowa law says it shall 
provide. 

One of these services is returning unem- 
ployed persons to work. If the commission 
is obliged to reduce its staff still further, one 
of the consequences will be that it will not 
be able to find jobs for workers, the workers 
will draw more unemployment compensation 
for their longer periods of idleness, claims 
against the contractors’ (and other employ- 
ers’) accounts will increase in volume, and 
the tax rate governing the employers’ con- 
tribution to the fund must go up. 

This is for lack of $43,000 which the com- 
mission still needs to carry on its functions 
for the rest of fiscal 1960. And this is despite 
the fact that Iowa employers will probably 
pay over $600,000 more to the Federal bureau 
than the State gets back to administer the 
Iowa law. 

IT AFFECTS YOU 


Iowa employers—including all. contrac- 
tors—should see to it that their Congressmen 
are informed of this situation. They may 
reply that no one is affected except em- 


ployees of the Iowa Employment Security - 


Commission (whose salaries can’t be paid in 
full); that there is plenty of money to pay 
unemployment claims to workers who have 
been laid off—so no one else suffers. 

This is not true. You suffer. The jobless 
will get their compensation, as they should. 
But to make that possible, you will have to 
pay higher contributions to the fund from 
which they are paid. Getting those jobless 
back to work as promptly as possible is the 
only thing that can hold down the employers’ 
contribution. Iowa Congressmen should be 
on their toes enough to see that Iowa is not 
discriminated against in the distribution of 
tax funds for this purpose. 


LR SE 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided tor by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D:C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bonkdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrecorp should be processed through this 
office. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall. be lawftil for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be mads 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 











Our Communist Enemy 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion of the Communist-inspired mobs 
in Japan raises once more the question 
of whether the American people are fully 
aware of the real threat of world com- 
munism. Are we losing all over the world 
because of the actions of a minority 
group in various free nations? 

We have spent over $70 billion since 
1946 on various forms of foreign aid in 
order to “win friends and influence peo- 
ple” outside the Iron Curtain and I have 
voted for mutual security appropriations 
in support of the President’s program. 

Mr. George Stringfellow, of East 
Orange, N.J., delivered an address June 
10 before the Kiwanis Club of Austin, 
Tex., which I believe raises some inter- 
esting points relating to this subject. 
Mr. Stringfellow points out that, in his 
opinion; “the fact that we are tense 
again” because of the collapse of the sum- 
mit conference “is not a loss, but a gain.” 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stringfellow’s speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Nature or Our ENEMY 


The principle of communism is" not new. 
Some primitive societies practiced it. 
Marxism-Leninism communism is a little 
over acentury old. “Scientific socialism,” as 
it is called, stems from the writings of Karl 
Marx who, at the age of 24, became the editor 
of a leftwing newspaper in Cologne, Ger- 
many and launched a tirade against the gov- 
ernment. The paper was suppressed. Marx 
then went to France for 7 years. He then 
went to England where he remained until 
his death—at the age of 65. 

One of Marx’ few friends was Friéedrich 
Engels whom he met in 1842 when he was 
editor of the leftwing newspaper. They be- 
came intellectual comrades, Engels sup- 
ported Marx financially. 

Marx and Engels were atheists and, of 
course, revolutionists. Marx is known as the 
“originator” of communism and today his 
memory is highly respected by Communists 
everywhere. Engels is appropriately called 
the collaborator of Marx. Engels had an en- 
cyclopedic memory. His extensive knowl- 
edge of industrial techniques supplied Marx 
with important information. Engels also 
wrote, not ‘only under his own name, but in 
some instances, under Marx’ name. To- 
gether they conceived and formulated the 
Communist doctrine. 

Engels lived for years with a woman out 
of wedlock. Upon'her death, he lived with 
her sister. Years later he married her on 
her deathbed. 
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For years Marx was in ill health. He did 

not have a regular job. He depended upon 
pittances, especially from Engels. He lived 
from pawn shop to pawn shop. 
. It was in this sordid atmosphere that the 
philosophy of communism was born which 
today controls two out of five peoples of the 
world. 

The Communist leaders, from Marx to 
Khrushchev, have proclaimed that capitalism 
and communism are incompatible, that 
sooner or later one or the other must be 
destroyed. Within the last year Khrushchev 
has boasted that he and his fellow travelers 
will bury us. 

Communism, as we know it today, made 
little progress until it was recognized by the 
Government of the United States in 1933. 

Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover knew that one of the greatest assets 
the Communists could have would be for the 
U.S. Government to recognize the Commu- 
nist government of Russia. They knew that 
this would give them freedom to infiltrate 
our newspapers, radio, moving pictures, 
schoois, colleges, government, church, and 
labor organizations. 

In a letter dated October 10, 1933, to 
Stalin’s stooge, the president of the All 
Union Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR., President Roosevelt said: “I con- 
template the desirability of an effort to end 
the present abnormal relationship between 
the 125 million people of the United States 
and the 160 million people of Russia. * * * 
If you are of a similar mind,” said President 
Roosevelt, “I should be glad to receive any 
representatives you may designate to explore 
with me personally all questions outstanding 
between our countries.” 

Seven days later the president of the All 
Union Central Executive Committee of the 
US.S.R. replied stating that he agreed with 
President Roosevelt and appointed M. M. 
Litvinov, People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, to represent him in the negotiations. 
Following several conferences at which the 
Russians were wined and dined at the White 
House and Hyde Park and shown every cour- 
tesy, President Roosevelt wrote Litvinov on 
November 16, 1933 in_part as follows: “I am 
happy to inform you that as a result of our 
conversations the Government of the United 
States has decided to establish normal dip- 
lomatic relations with the Government. of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
to exchange ambassadors. 

Litvinov replied to the Roosevelt letter the 
same day saying: “I share the hope that the 
relations now established between our peo- 
ple may forever remain normal and friendly, 
and that our nations henceforth may coop- 
erate for their mutual benefit and for the 
preservation of the peace of the world.” 

You will observe from the foregoing that 
we, not the Communists, initiated formal 
diplomatic relations with them. 

The Soviets have not kept a single major 
agreement entered into with us since the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations. 

At the time the President gave official rec- 
ognition to Soviet Russia, the Communist 
dictatorship, under Joseph Stalin, had not 
consolidated its hold over Russia. The free- 
dom-loving Ukrainians were resisting col- 
lectivism and Khrushchev, Stalin’s lieuten- 
ant, was conducting a systematic, man- 
made famine in which 7 million Ukrainians 
died. The Soviet Union was virtually bank- 
rupt. There was worldwide distrust of the 





Bolsheviks. The United States recognition 


gave them respectability, and monetary 
credit. We gave or sold them much of our 
industrial know-how, and that which we did 
not give or sell them, their agents stole. 

In 1945 and 1946, Great Britain and the 
United States became so anxious to main- 
tain their wartime friendship with Stalin 
that they permitted Soviet Russia, still a 
second-rate primitive nation, to place its 
agents in the governments of all eastern 
European countries. In a short time the 
Communists had control of Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Yugo- 
slavia and were ting millions of 
people who might have resisted communism, 

At the Yalta Conference in 1945, the 
United States permitted Russia to take over 
Chinese Manchuria. Then the Moscow- 
trained Communists: were supplied with 
Russian arms. The United States cut off aid 
to our friend, Chiang Kai-shek, head of Na- 
tionalist China, and communism quickly es- 
tablished its control of much of Asia, This 
was one of the most remarkable actions in 
the history of the world. 

In 1957 and 1958, Cuba fell under the 
Communists’ control—after the United States 
had withdrawn armed support to the Cuban 
Government and otherwise aided Castro and 
his Communist cohorts. The State Depart- 
ment gave official recognition to Castro’s 
military dictatorship before his bearded 
bully boys had reached Havana in force. 

Scarcely any well informed person in 
America has any doubt now that Cuba ‘is 
being built into a Communist bridgehead, 
just 90 miles from Florida. The disturbing 
factor about the Cuban development is that 
some important segments of our molders of 
public opinion helped to turn Cuba over to - 
Castro and his Moscow-controlied agents. 
Just as our Government helped to turn China 
over to the Communists 10 years earlier. 
We do not appear to learn anything from 
our experience with the Communists. 

Res American publications, in 1957 
and 1958, built up Castro as a romantic 
rebel—a Robin Hood, leading his fight for 
social justice in Cuba. While their aid to 
world communism was unwitting, it none- 
theless damaged our security. Their widely 
published complimentary article on Castro 
went out of their way to dispel any idea 
that Castro’s movement had a Communist 


.complexion—although Castro’s record to the 


contrary was readily available. 

Beneath all of the events having to do 
with the U-2 plane lost in Russia on May 1, 
are root errors of what appears to be the 
desire of some persons of appeasing Russia 
over the last 20-odd years. Since we ac- 
cepted the untenable military position in 
Berlin, we have sometimes listened to those 
having the policy of appeasement, conces- 
sion, acquiescent, insults, and humiliations 
that Britain followed so disastrously toward 
Hitler. 

Pressure for this policy has come largely 
from the liberals and the political leftists. 

Khrushchev, like Stalin, has successfully 
broken every promise and treaty the moment 
it suited his end to do so. He feigned troop 
withdrawal from Hungary to give him time 
to bring in more tanks to machinegun pa- 
triots in the streets. Yet we have been 
urged to negotiate with this monster as if 
he were a man of good faith, good will, high 
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character, peace loving, and as if his word 
or his signature were worth something. 

In view of the actual threat we face, the 

fact that we are tense again is not a loss, but 
a gain. 
We have, I hope, been saved from a worth- 
less agreement at the’ summit conference, 
which might have caused us to live in a 
fool’s paradise while Russia built up for a 
devastating surprise attack. 

We should never have agreed to the sum- 
mit conference. No matter how we may try 
to disguise the facts, we agreed to that 
conference under the Khrushchev threat to 
kick us out of Berlin. We should have told 
him that we are there in accordance with 
our occupational rights and there was noth- 
ing to discuss. 

Let us hope that we are at least through 
with summit conference dreams. Our ap- 
peasement has encouraged Khrushchev to 
recklessness. 

Let us at last launch a real propaganda 
counteroffensive of our own. Let us expose 
the nonsensical claims of Communist eco- 
nomic growth instead of swallowing them 
whole. Let us have the courage to defend 
capitalism and explain the superiority of 
economic freedom. 

Instead of trying to call off the cold war, 
which we can’t, Iet us recognize at last that 
it is being relentlessly fought against us by 
an enemy determined on world conquest. 

Let us realize that our only hope of peace 
and security is to accept the ideological chal- 
lenge and seek not a truce but a victory. 
Then and only then will we be worthy of our 
heritage. Then, and only then, will we 
preserve our liberty. 


Will T. McKinney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the Nation’s outstanding 
leaders in the field of flood control and 
conservation, Mr. Will T. McKinney of 
Anguilla, Miss., died on Thursday, June 
16. For many years Mr. McKinney had 
been. chairman of the Delta Council 
Flood Control Committee and through 
that organization had worked closely 
with leaders in the flood control field 
throughout the country. 

It was my pleasure to work closely with 
him in all of these activities. One of the 
great satisfactions I have obtained in 
my work in this field was to see the 
Congress approve this year plans for 
the first construction work on the Yazoo 
backwater project, work which had been 
Mr. McKinney’s goal for many years. 

Mr. McKinney was an active civic 
leader in many fields. 


Under unanimous consent I include 
an editorial from the Delta Democrat- 
Times at Greenville, Miss., and from the 
Deer Creek Pilot of Rolling Fork, Miss. 

[From the Delta Democrat-Times] 
W. T. McKinney 
The varied taients and energies of affable 


T. “Billy” McKinney, as tirelessly applied 
his beloved Deita country and to Missis- 
sippi have been of incalculable value to this 
erea. His death on Wednesday night is a 
great loss. © 


Ww. 
to 
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Active in many areas, Mr, McKinney was a 
merchant, a farmer and a banker. He served 
@ year as president of the Delta Council and 
was vitally interested in agricultural re- 
search. He was one of the guiding lights in 
the formation of the Delta Research Foun- 
dation and headed its board of trustees from 
the time it organized until his death, 

He was a devoted leader of a continuing 
campaign to keep the rivers and streams 
from flooding the rich lands of the lower 
Mississippi Valley and as chairman of the 
Delta Council Flood Control Committee, he 
made many trips with the Mississippi River 
Commission, urging funds for levees and re- 
vetment work along main line Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. 

One of his lifelong efforts paid off recently 
when the Vicksburg engineer district adver- 
tised for bids on the first project in the 
backwater area of the lower delta, a project 
that will protect thousands of acres that are 
often flooded by high water on the Yazoo 
River. 

Mr. McKinney was a dedicated leader with 
a brilliant mind and a soft-spoken manner 
of getting things accomplished. 


[From Deer Creek Pilot] 
History AND Mr, WILL 


(Eprror’s Nore—The following editorial 
was written last weekend in hopes that it 
would reach Mr. Will McKinney in time for 
him to know about it. We were too late, 
however, because Mr. Will died early this 
morning. We do feel, however, that sOme- 
how, somewhere, Mr. Will will know—and 
will know also, that history will record him 
as being one of the area’s and the State’s 
most outstanding and valuable citizens.) 

A news story crossing our desk last week 
brought with it the thought that all too 
often the men and families who have con- 
tributed much to not only their neighbors 
and fellow citizens but the entire area as 
well, receive too little recognition for their 
efforts and accomplishments. 

The news story in question was one con- 
cerning the important work being done on a 
Mississippi Economic Council committee by 
Mr. Will McKinney of Anguilla. And it 
seems to us that although nothing we can 
say editorially could ever spell out in just 
measure the thanks and appreciation this 
entire area—as well as the State—owes to 
such a man, the least we can do is try. 

Of course, the public generally knows of 
those responsibilities and duties in the pub- 
lic interest accepted by Mr. Will—such as 
the presidency of such service organizations 
as the Delta Council and importance posts 
in the Mississippi Economic Council and on 
the State Banking Board. But while few 
may know of his untiring work in expanding 
the usefulness of buckshot soil and his per- 
sistent and active interest in drainage and 
backwater projects, few also are they who 
have not benefited both directly and indi- 
rectly from his efforts. 

These are but the tangible—the concrete 
and material—things to which one may point 
in paying tribute to Mr. Will McKinney. 
However, we suspect that when history 
marks the record of not only Mr. Will but 
the entire McKinney family, it will be the 
intangible, the spiritual, and the emotional 
manner in which the name itself has been 
synonomous with the growth of this area 
almost from the very beginning which will 
write the most glowing passages. 

From the days when Anguilla was known 
as McKinneyville—the days when, indeed, 
people used McKinney script as _ legal 
tender—there have been McKinneys such as 
Mr. Will to shoulder even more than their 
share of the load—to do voluntarily those 
thankless and unsung jobs always incidental 
to progress—at the same time setting a 
pattern of cultured grace in his personal 
comportment. 


June 23 


Having said all of this—and having recog- 
nized the exquisite genuineness of this man 
with the manners and charm of a Lord 
Chesterfield—we think that perhaps the 
most outstanding characteristic of Mr. Will 
is the breadth of character he displays in 
dealing with persons with whom he has at 
times vigorously disagreed—tretaining always 
his soft-voiced friendliness toward the man 
no matter how firmly he opposed his views, 

May we say “thanks,” Mr. Will? Thanks 
on the behalf of the entire area—not only 
for the material things you have accomp- 
lished in the public’s behalf, but, more im- 
portant, for having been the man that you 
have. 


Sheriff Robert S. Moore, of Desha County, 
Ark, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Sheriff Robert S. Moore of Desha County, 
Ark., was recently elected president of 
the National Sheriffs Association at the 
annual meeting of the association in 
Denver. The association could not have 
made a better selection. Sheriff Moore 
has held many posts in law-enforcement 
groups in Arkansas, and is eminently 
qualified by training and experience for 
holding the top office in the National 
Sheriffs Association. 

This is not only an honor for Sheriff 
Moore, but it is an honor for the entire 
State of Arkansas. I know that he will 
carry out his duties in a capable and ef- 
ficient manner and I wish him every 
success during his tenure in office. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial and a news article from the Ar- 
kansas Gazette concerning his selection 
be printed in the Appendix of the ReEc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, June 17, 1960] 
SHERIFF Moore’s HONoRr 

Desha County’s veteran sheriff, Robert S. 
Moore, has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Sheriffs Association, and with that 
announcement from Denver this week came 
the welcome word that the NSA would hold 
its annual convention at Little Rock in 1961. 

Arkansans will hail both developments, 
the election of Sheriff Moore because it brings 
national recognition to one of the State’s 
most respected peace officers, and the con- 
vention site selection because here again 
we shall have the opportunity to play host 
to a sizable group of out-of-State visitors— 
some 2,000 next June. 

Sheriff Moore has held numerous posts and 
gained many honors within law enforcement 
groups in his home State. He has served 
as president of the Arkansas Sheriffs Associa- 
tion and the Arkansas Peace Officers Associa- 
tion. He is today executive secretary of the 
ASA. In these positions he became active 
in national peace officer work, and his elec- 
tion by delegates from 26 States at Denver 
climaxes 10 years service on the board of 
governors of the National Sheriffs Association. 

The esteem Bob Moore enjoys among law- 
men nationally and the selection of the 
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NSA’s 1961 convention site must be inex- 
tricably bound up together. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, June 16, 1960] 
DesHa SHERIFF ELECTED Heap or U.S, UNIT 


CoLoraDo SPRINGS, CoLo., June 15.—Robert 
8. Moore, sheriff of Desha County, Ark., to- 
day was elected president of the National 
Sheriffs Association at the 20th annual In- 
formative Conference here. 

The association also selected Little Rock 
as the site of the 1961 National Sheriff’s Con- 
ference, an occasion which is expected to at- 
tract nearly 2,000 persons from all over the 
country. The Marion and Grady Manning 
Hotels were selected as héadquarters for the 
June 11-14 event. 

.Moore, of Arkansas City, was 1 of 61 
persons from Arkansas attending the con- 
ference here. They will return to Little Rock 
tomorrow. 

OUACHITA GRADUATE 


Moore, who has been a- law enforcer in 
Desha County since 1933, is past president 
of the Arkansas Sheriffs Association and the 
Arkansas Peace Officers Association, He is 
executive secretary of the Arkansas Sheriffs 
Association. 

He was born at Dumas, the son of Mrs. 
I. N. Moore and the late Senator Moore. He 
graduated from Dumas High School and 
Ouachita Baptist College. Moore was chief 
deputy in Desha County from 1933 to 1944, 
except for a stint in the Army during World 
War II, and was elected sheriff and collector 
in 1949. 

He has been active in the National Sheriffs 
Association for more than 10 years and has 
been vice president and a member of the 
board of governors of that group. Moore 
is a deacon in Arkansas City Baptist Church 
and is a Mason and Shriner. 

The Arkansas delegation to the conference 

was the largest of any from the 28 States 
represented except the host State. 
+ It will be Little Rock’s second time to host 
the conference, The event was held there 
in the early days of the dssociation. It also 
is the second time an Arkansan has been 
head of the group. Gus Caple of Little Rock, 
former Pulaski County sheriff, was president 
several years ago. 





The Gathering Storm in Highways 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


BON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr.- WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an article on the total highway pro- 
gram and its principles by Bernard F. 
Hillenbrand, executive director of the 
National Association of County Officials: 

THE GATHERING STORM IN HIGHWAYS 


(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand, executive di- 
rector, National Association of County Of- 
ficials) 


The fact that our roadbuilding program 
is under intense fire is a matter of grave con- 
cern to our county officials. For about 300 
years county governments in the United 
States have been planning, building, and 
maintaining the lions share of the American 
highway system that now numbers 3.4 mil- 
lion miles. Our 3,047 counties employ about 
250,000 people in road work and expenditures 
for roads and highways is a major part of 
the local budget in nearly every county. 
This long experience and massive involve- 
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ment have generated some strong opinion in 
road matters on the part of our county offi- 
cials, Briefly we would like to summarize 
these highway policies found in the Amer- 
ican county platform of our National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. 

1. It is not possible to finance an adequate 
amount of road construction at the local 
level without substanfial assistance from 


State and Federal gasoline and motor vehicle: 


user receipts. Contrary to popular belief the 
superurban expressways are the least ex- 
pensive roads to build when measured in cost 
per vehicle-mile of travel. By contrast the 
roads which counties build without State or 
Federal assistance are the most expensive. 
A study by the Bureau of Public Roads re- 
veals for example, that cost per vehicle-mile 
on sample interstate expressways is one-half 
cent; on primary roads three-fourths cent 
and on secondary roads 1% cents. The more 
rural the road the greater the cost per ve- 
hicle-mile. At the county level about 75 
percent of our revenues come from the 
property tax. Because one county competes 
with all others for new business and indus- 
try and for a host of other reasons, it is 
not possible to hike local property taxes high 
enough to support all the needed road con- 
struction in the county. 

2. All the funds collected from the high- 
way user by the States and Federal Govern- 
ment should be used for road purposes. Our 
policy goes a step further. We firmly be- 
lieve that roads have both an economic and 
defense purpose and to the extent that they 
do we have advocated their being financed 
by general tax revenues, While most of 
the States are apparently not diverting user 
fees, the Federal Government diverts an esti- 
mated 39 percent of its user revenues to non- 
highway purposes. Nondiversion at the Fed- 
eral level would solve our highway finance 
problems. 

3. We believe in a balanced national high- 
way program that takes into consideration 
all highway needs. Nationally we have sup- 
ported the 1956 Federal-Aid Highway Act. 
We want adequate funds for interstate, 
primary, secondary, and urban programs, 
We have fought strongly for the congres- 
sional intent of the 1956 act to expand an- 
nual appropriations for the Federal-aid 
primary, secondary, and urban systems by 
$25 million a year until they reach a level 
of $1 billion annually. In this session we 
are fighting for the $950 million that is 
needed to keep these so-called A~B-C roads 
on schedule. (The 755,278 miles of A~B-C 
roads carry more than 66 percent of the traf- 
fic generated by our 70 million vehicles.) 
Since we have major responsibility for them, 
we are particularly interested in seeing that 
adequate funds are made dvailable for the 
520,000 miles of Federal-aid secondary roads. 
To freeze Federal appropriations for these 
roads at their present level in face of an 
estimated increase to 100 million, the num- 
ber of vehicles in the next 15 years, would 
be real folly. 

4. We strongly oppose any effort to re- 
duce or eliminate Federal-aid highway con- 
struction in urban areas. Our farmers want 
to bring their products into the heart of 
the urban areas and not just near them. 
People who live in urban areas want to get 
back and forth to the suburbs. People travel 
from the heart of one urban area to the 
heart of another. Our system of highways 
must be geared to meet these needs. With- 
out trying to belittle the tremendous value 
of mass transit, we still are strongly of the 
opinion that the initial system of inter- 
state highways envisioned in the 1956 act 
are needed not only for the movement of 
people but for the movement of goods. We 
have not heard of any mass transit system 
that will enable one of our farmers to pack 
his milk cans on a bus and roll into the 
center of his market area. A man who buys 
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a refrigerator downtown cannot take it to 
his suburban home on a trolley. 

5. Everywhere there is, and will be, in- 
creased pressure to get the maximum 
amount of roads per dollar spent, and our 
affiliated National Association of County En- 
gineers are conducting extensive national re- 
search to find ways and means of reducing 
county road costs and efficiency. 
We realize that many of our county methods 
and procedures were developed to meet the 
needs of the quiet past and are not adequate 
to present conditions, This research project, 
involving literally hundreds of county en- 
gineers and elected county commissioners, 
is turning out extremely useful reports that 
serve as a self-help guide or checklist to 
improved road administration. Realizing 
full well that some of the conclusions may 
be contrary to local custom and practice, 
our engineers and commissioners have, never- 
theless, both unanimously endorsed the re- 
search and are standing in support of the 
conclusions. 

6. We have learned to our sorrow that 


Transportation of which NACO is proud to 


required by law to have a secondary unit 
and through the years the teamwork be- 
tween the State officials and the county offi- 
cials on rural roads has contributed much 
to our present road system. It appears that 


“this will not be enough in the future. Our 


counties are in a state of transformation in 
urban, arent. Gal, are. RNG: Cle: Spee, tO 


planning and soning: industrial develop- 
ment; urban renewal, and public facility 


construction such as airports; pollution fa-_ 


cilities; ports, and terminals. There is grow- 
ing realization that the county offers a single 
agency of contact between the State and 
a welter of dozens of smaller political sub- 
divisions in a typical urban area. This is 
also true of highway matters. The county 
represents all the people in the area, has 
the broadest tax base, political accountability 
and other advantages that would indicate 
a much wider role in all local government 
matters and particularly highways. 

The States and Federal Government have 
most properly entered urban areas with Fed- 
eral-aid -highway construction. Here is the 
place where the greatest teamwork and mu- 


tual understanding and respect is needed. - 


There must be a genuine partnership of Fed- 
eral, State and all local government officials 
if the job is to be done. ~ 

It may very well be that on this one point 
of intergovernmental partnership will hang 
the future of the highway program as we 
enter 1961 and the showdown on Federal-aid 
highways. 
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Foreign Policy and the Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in an 
election year, our Nation faces the ques- 
tion of determining: What aspects of our 
foreign policy can be the subject of polit- 
ical debate—without interfering with, or 
casting unfavorable reflections upon the 
handling of overall U.S. policies in the 
eyes of the world. 

We recognize, of course, that irrespon- 
sible action cannot only damage our 
prestige, but can aid and abet enemies 
working day and night to undermine our 
country at home and abroad. 

If irresponsibly handled, this can also 
sow the seeds of division within our 
country—an objective which Mr» Khru- 
shchey would like to see furthered. 

For the most part, the American peo- 
ple, I believe, feel that essential policies 
should be examined and discussed, but 
that any differences should stop at the 
water’s edge. 

In this age, however, with enemy eyes 
and ears focusing upon our interna- 
tional affairs—the task of assuring that 
differences stop at the water’s edge— 
without being utilized abroad for propa- 
ganda purposes against us—becomes 
more sensitive and difficult. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press Ga- 
zette, of Green Bay, Wis., published an 
editorial attempting to constructivciy 
define the areas which can rightfully 
serve as battlegrounds for debate on for- 
eign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

FOREIGN PoLicy AND THE ELECTION 

Harry Truman’s sharp criticism of Adlat 
Stevenson for the latter’s attack on the Ei- 
senhower administration’s handling of the 
U-2 incident and the summit conference 
shows the wisdom of a man who has occu- 
pied the Office of President and who, be- 
cause of that experience, is aquainted with 
the terrible decisions a President must make 
and the awful responsibilities that lie on his 
shoulders. 

Mr. Truman’s position is that when a U.S. 
President, of whatever political party, is 
dealing with foreign nations he should he 
supoprted by leaders of both parties at home 
even though some of those leaders may be- 
lieve that he is not doing a good job, or that 
they could do a better one. In view of the 
severe criticism Mr. Truman underwent re- 
garding his own foreign policy while he was 
President, and the recently confirmed fact 
that he holds a personal grudge against Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, he deserves the respect of 
all Americans for the high-minded stand he 
has taken in this instance. 

Yet the problem of what part foreign pol- 
icy should play in our domestic political de- 
bates is not so simple that all we have to do 
is choose between the attitudes expressed by 
Adlai Stevenson and Truman. Ste- 
venson’s approach, if carried to its extreme, 
would throw our foreign policy into a tur- 
moil every 4 years if not more often, would 
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make it impossible for leaders of other na- 
tions to predict our policies from 1 year to 
the next, and would offer unfriendly gov- 
ernments an unprecedented opportunity to 
meddle in American political affairs. On the 
other hand, Mr. Truman's approach, also if 
carried to its extreme, would eliminate for- 
eign policy from our political campaigns al- 
together and therefore reduce them to steril- 
ity in this era when international affairs are 
so important to all of us. 

Somewhere between these two extremes 
rises the right path for Americans of both 
parties to follow—the path of free but re- 
sponsible foreign policy debate in our politi- 
cal campaigns. We think Stevenson has been 
groping to find this path but in his state- 
ments on the U-2 and the summit he lost 
his way. Actually it was not what he said 
that was so bad as his timing; by loosing his 
blast before President Eisenhower had even 
returned to these shores, and when the 
American people were still in a state of shock 
at seeing their President so brutally insulted 
at Paris, Stevenson gave the impression that 
he could not wait to take political advan- 
tage of what he believed "to be a Republican 
foreign policy mistake. 

Just as it would have been tragic to have 
declared a moratorium on criticism of the 
Roosevelt or Truman regimes regarding for- 
eign policy, it is not in the best interests of 
our country to insist that Democratic leaders 
go easy with the present Republican ad- 
ministration when they are firmly convinced 
that it has failed, either by commission or 
omission, to give us the best possible foreign 
policy under prevailing circumstances. 
Paraphrasing Clemenceau, foreign policy is 
too important to be left to diplomats, or sec- 
retaries of state or, in the last analysis, even 
presidents. The manner in which we con- 
duct our relations with other nations, both 
friend and foe, has become the most vital 
area of operation for our Federal Govern- 
ment; the people must play a part in these 
decisions for the simple reason that their 
very lives are at stake. The most important 
decision the American people will make this 
fall is whether a Republican or a Democratic 
administration will best represent our na- 
tional interests in a world where we are 
under vicious attack by a ruthless enemy, 
and the people can make this decision wisely 
only if they are informed through the proc- 
esses of discussion and debate. The great 
problem facing our political leaders today 
is how to carry on that debate in such a way 
as to educate and inform, and yet avoid 
methods and tactics that weaken rather than 
strengthen us. 





Defense Weakness in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
President Eisenhower’s recent stop at 
Anchorage, Alaska, focused nationwide 
attention upon our 49th State, and per- 
haps impressed the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, with the need of con- 
tinuing at least the present limited scope 
of our national defense effort in Alaska. 
In line with my previous protests against 
the current Air Force plan to inactivate 
the 25-plane 449th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron presently on duty at Ladd Air 
Force Base, Alaska, is the following edi- 
torial published in the Fairbanks Daily 
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News-Miner on June 18, 1960, which 

editorial includes a reprint of a highly 

persuasive article from the New York 

Times. The editorial follows: 

Leapinc MILiITarRy Expert Hirs LADD DEFENSE 
SLASH 


How does the Air Force decision to cut 
down the defenses of Ladd Air Force Base 
by eliminating the 449th Fighter Intercep- 
tor Squadron look to the military experts? 

One of America’s foremost experts on mili- 
tary affairs—a man whose writings are read 
carefully and with great respect in every 
major nation of the world—considers the 
move a foolhardy one. 

This man is Hanson W. Baldwin, military 
editor of the New York Times and author of 
a number of books on military affairs. His 
column on Alaska defenses—openly critical 
of the Air Force move in Alaska—was carried 
in the June 15 issue of the Times. 

It is being reprinted here in full with the 
permission of the Times. 


ALMOsT DEFENSELESS: Our 49TH STATE 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


New Yorx.—President Eisenhower's over- 
night stop in Alaska focused attention on a 
region that, in the President’s words, “‘con- 
stitutes a bridge to the continent of Asia. and 
all its people.” 

This traditional description of the strategic 
importance of Alaska was, however, vitiated 
by the military weakness of the 49th State. 
The President’s visit to the Anchorage area 
may indeed have provided an opportunity 
to Alaskans to impress upon the Commander 
in Chief the virtual defenselessness of an 
areca that is about one-fifth as large as the 
entire United States. 

The President’s own defense policies—par- 
ticularly his level budget concept—and the 
increasing tendency of the Air Force toward 
a fortress America concept—or withdrawal 
of its principal installations into the con- 
tinental 48 States—are in considerable meas- 
ure responsible for’ Alaska’s weakness. 

This weakness has been reemphasized re- 
cently by an issuc that has caused a storm 
in Alaska and elsewhere—the elimination and 
deactivation of one of the two fighter squad- 
rons that had been assigned to the 49th 
State. The 449th fighter-interceptor squad- 
ron, operating 25 Northrop F-89 fighters, 
equipped with missiles armed with nuclear 
warheads, is to be deactivated within the 
next 6 weeks. 


This squadron—the only one north of the 
Alaska range, was based on Ladd Air Force 
Base near Fairbanks. Its elimination leaves 
Alaska defended by 33 F-102 fighter-inter- 
ceptors, normally, based at Elmendorf Air 
Force Base, near Anchorage, where the Presi- 
dent spent the night. 

ANTIAIRCRAFT BATTALIONS 


In addition to these air defense forces— 
which are part of the 10th Air Division, 
answerable to the North American Air De- 
fense Command, with headquarters at Colo- 
rado Springs—Alaska has two Nike-Hercules 
antiaircraft battalions—one near Fairbanks, 
one near Anchorage, and two Army battle 
groups. Its coastline is ringed with radar, 
and the scopes daily record the tracks of 
Soviet aircraft rising from fields just across 
the Bering Strait. 

The value of the fighter-interceptor squad- 
rons in Alaska was primarily for identifi- 
cation of unknown aircraft. There is so far 
absolutely no substitute for this visual iden- 
tification of enemy aircraft, and there is no 
other U.S. territory where it is so badly 
needed as Alaska. In Alaska—due to the 
proximity of Soviet bases, and the over- 
flights of many commercial lines, bush pi- 
lots and so on—the unknowns, recorded on 
the radar screens but not identified, are 
often within the coastline before they can 
be identified. 
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It, is routine in Alaska to scramble fighter 
interceptors three or four times each month 
to identify unknown aircraft before they 
approach vital centers. Usually, if they are 
Russian, as they sometimes are, they turn 
away before the intercept is made. 

There is no substitute for this visual 
method of identification and it is idle to 
assert that 33 aircraft can do the job as 
well as 59. Thirty-three aircraft—those that 
will remain in Alaska—will be able to keep 
perhaps six planes on constant ground alert. 

The Air Force has indicated that the squad- 
ron at Anchorage will rotate some of its 
planes to the Fairbanks area and that Alaska 
would be defended from the continental 
United States. Any such arrangements ob- 
viously reduce materially the effectiveness 
of the defense. But this is propaganda, 
not fact. 

The newest reduction in strength of our 
Armed Forces in Alaska was originally in- 
tended to be a modernization. The old 
F-89’s at Fairbanks were to be replaced by 
modern F-101's. But the strict administra- 
tion ceiling on defense spending and the 
Air Force tendency to try to concentrate 
offense and defense within the United States 
was the reason for the projected deactiva- 
tion. ae 

“The reduction leaves Alaska and the rest 
of the United States weaker. 
NO SOVIET RANGE 

If the F-89’s had been replaced by weap- 
ons—planes or missiles—with an offensive 
capability, this would have made great stra- 
tegic sense. Not a single fighter in Alaska 
has the range to reach Soviet bases—just 
across the Bering Strait and in Kamchatka 
Peninsula—and to return, Lt. Gen. Frank 
A. Armstrong, Jr., Commander in Chief of 
the Alaskan Command, has long asked for 
some Offensive capability in the form of a 
few intermediate range ballistic missiles or 
even light bombers, or longer range aircraft 
like the F—101, 

The Thor or Jupiter missiles, already 
proved and in place in England and else- 
where, enplaced in some of the uninhabited 
wilds of Alaska, could do more to neutralize 
the Soviet bases across the Bering Strait and 
in Kamchatka and to defend not only Alaska, 
but the rest of the United States, than a 
multiplication of our purely defensive 
strength. 

Moreover, missiles or long-range fighter- 
bombers or light bombers in Alaska would 


have a strategic diversionary effect upon - 


Soviet plans; some of the atomic “lightning” 
would be attracted away from our shores by 
the Alaskan “lightning rod.” 

But the Air Force, in its strategic plans, 
is committed to an isolationist “Fortress 
America” concept, and Alaska, after the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, is the weakest command 
under the U.S, flag. The impending reduc- 
tion in the 49th State’s fighter-interceptor 
strength will leave both Alaska and the rest 
of the States weaker—not stronger. 


No amount of the “gobbledygook” and: 


doubletalk by which the cut was justified 
to a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
can change this fact. 





Africa on the Move 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 20, and 21, Mrs. May Craig 
published three columns which were 
printed in various Maine newspapers. 
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In the first, she described a visit to 
Kruger Park in Johannesburg, Africa. 

In the second, she recounts the at- 
tempts of the newspaper people from the 
United States to meet with South Afri- 
can Prime Minister H. F. Vorwoerd. 

In the third, Mrs. Craig discusses po- 
litical and economic integration in 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these three articles 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
AFRICA ON THE MOvE—VisIT TO KRuGER ParRK 

Is HUMBLING, JOYFUL EXPERIENCE 
(By May Craig) _ 

JOHANNESBURG.—No nation lives alone in 
the modern world so closely linked by speed 
of transport and communication. This 
apartheid racial policy here may make trou- 
ble for the United States in an odd way. 
Sticking strictly to European and non-Eu- 
ropean separation, the Union Government 
lumps “colored” (part white) and Indians 
and Chinese with blacks. Many Chinese 
coolies came here years ago, so did workers 
from India. These Chinese are not 
Communist Chinese, they are from the days 
before the Communists took China main- 
land. You might say they belong to the Na- 
tionalist, Chiang Kai-shek government-in- 
exile on Formosa regime, that is the Republic 
of China, our ally and a member of the 
United Nations Security Council, 

To follow through on strict non-European 
segregation, the Government is going to move 
all the Chinese out of Pretoria, for instance, 
into “locations” outside, like the blacks. 
These Chinese are for the most part, now, 
merchants and solid citizens and this will 
cause no end of trouble for us, as well as 
the treatment of the Indian, about which 
Nehru is always complaining to us and the 
United Nations. : 


We asked what about prominent non- 
Europeans traveling here, and our vice 
counsul in Pretoria, Paul Eckel, who gave 
us an excellent and frank off-the-record 
briefing, said that Bill Gordon, an eminent 
Negro journalist of Atlanta, Ga., came, was 
escorated by American diplomatic personnel, 
was allowed to visit locations and almost 
any place he wanted, “behaved most dis- 
creetly,” but this was because he was here 
as “an American citizen.” 

Wild animals are dying out almost all over 
the world. Here in the Union of South 
Africa, where they have such strange types 
as elephants, giraffes, hippopotamuses, rhi- 
noceroses, lions, etc., there are several big 
game refuges where they are protected from 
extinction, though the natives do poach, to 
get meat and ivory. We went to the Kruger 
National Park nearly 300 miles from here— 
left Johannesburg at dawn, slept in a hostel 
near the gates and got up at 4:15 in the black 
starry dark of the next morning to be at the 
gates by dawn. There are huts in the park, 
some’ of them very comfortable, but not 
enough for our party. 

The park includes 8,000 square miles of 
mountain forest, plains, grassland, rivers, 
dry creeks which swell to torrents in the 
sudden downpours. The park is a network 
of gravel roads, with firebreaks, because of 
lightning and the careless cigarette of the 
tourist. We rode three to a car, so each of 
us had a window, and a driver-guide. Ours, 
Jim O’Rourke, has been escorting hereabouts 
since 1921 and was a mine of sympathetic 
lore of the animals. Each of us watched out 
& window because the animals are hard to 
see, sometimes, In our car we did not see 
any lions, only one car did; they hunt mostly 
at night, and only in the day if they have 
not made a kill at night. We came across the 
huge smoking dung heaps left by elephants 
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monkeys chattering in the trees,.a 
slithering across the road in front 
You never get out of the car except at 
spots where the guide takes you. 
Then, after we had seen isolated small 


groups of the tall graceful giraffes, suddenly 
we came on a herd of them; several stalked 
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big trees to get at the bark of the roots— 
that’s one way you know they are near— 
trees newly down. 


AFRICA ON THE Move—Prims MINISTER 
Makers AN ERROR 


finally get them until just before .we left 
the United States, though applications were 
requested several months in advance. Mar- 
cel Duriaux, our tour director, looks after all 


I 
seen my voluminous ticket. He carries the 
passports and the health cards in @ triple- 
locked leather grip, lest we lose them and 
cause no end of trouble. He was in con 
stant touch with the Union Ambassador in 
Washington about our program but we did 
not see the Prime Minister, nor any high 
Government official. This is a measure of 


since it got a big majority of votes for the 
National Party. This is partly due, of 


very moment of our visit the U.S. Senate was 
locked in a death struggle filibuster on civil 
rights. 

We were not able to make firm engage- 
ment to see the Prime Minister before we 
left and we moved so fast, our program is so 
close packed, that we have to know approxi- 
mately what we are going to do. Result: 
we did not pian to go to Capetown, the 
capital where Parliament meets 6 months of 
the year and where the Prime Minister is 
now. It is a thousand miles away. When we 
got to Johannesburg, we were met, late at 
night and weary, with a proposal that we get 
on a night train for Kruger Park, to see the 
game refuge the next day, take a night train 
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back to Pretoria, the administrative capital, 
go to Capetown for 3 hours, for a look see; 
and the Prime Minister so busy we could only 
have a half hour with him. We said we 
could not do this. We said we would give 
up the park for a real visit with the Prime 
Minister. and other responsible Officials. 
This was denied. So, we go without the of- 
ficial government position laid out for us, 
though we got it from many others. 

This was a great error on the part of the 
Prime Minister. This group comes from all 
over the United States, from Maine to Alaska, 
from California and Oregon and the Midwest, 
South Carolina, New York, New Mexico, etc. 
We represent the community public of our 
newspapers, radio, and TV stations. We 
could have given his viewpoint to people all 
over the States. 

Most countries are glad to have us come, 
make every effort-to see us and set forth 
their side of the issues. King Mohammed V 
in Morocco, sick with a bad cold, canceled all 
his appointments except ours, for instance, 
and in Congo we saw not unly the present 
government officials, but all the candidates 
for the coming election. 

The Union of South Africa is breaking ties 
with the [British] Commonwealth against 
the wishes of the minority of whites. While 
we were here the minister of finance an- 
nounced that the Queen’s head will disappear 
from the Union coins next year and they 
adopt the decimal system, instead of pounds, 
shillings, pence, sovereigns, guineas. The 
new coins will bear the head of Jan van 
Rieback, the founder of the European settle- 
ment of South Africa. The Parliament also 
is debating whether to leave the Common- 
wealth and become a Republic. Opponents 
who are pessimistic about ability of a white 
union to survive, say it can last 10 years if 
they go it alone, 15 in the Commonwealth. 
The Queen was informed of the coinage 
design decision of the Cabinet in advance, as 
@ courtesy. 

Today’s antigovernment newspaper here, 
the Daily Mail, carried a story about next 
month’s referendum in Ghana to choose if 
it will become a republic. There is no doubt 
they will vote for a republic, elect Prime 
Minister Nkrumah president. He will have 
all the powers now vested in the Governor 
General appointed by the Queen as head of 
the Commonwealth, can appoint judges, 
command armed forces, can lend money, veto 
bills in Parliament, but cannot impose taxes 
without consent of Parliament. Full inde- 
pendence is set for July. This sort of thing 
ferments against the apartheid racial policy 
here and alarms the present government of 
whites. Also, Nkrumah wants all Africa to 
federate with “one man—one vote” for 
everybody. The Union of South Africa will 
never consent to that. It would seem better 
if the Mediterranean area of Arabs-Moslems 
of the north might federate, the central 
black Africans, and the south of the conti- 
nent decide, perhaps in loose federation of 
black and white states. A whole continent 
has never federated. Even in North America 
we have Canada, the United States, and Mex- 
ico. There are 21 American Republics, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Recognition that white South Africa can- 
not continue on the back of black labor 
shows up in a speech of Cabinet Minister 
P. M. KE. Le Roux. “We must make our chil- 
dren realize today that everything is white 
man’s work, too. We cannot allow others 
to do all our work.” He is for a republic of 
whites here, with the blacks having their 
own lands and governments, which might 
stay in the Commonwealth. 

Arzica ON THE Move—BririsH Propose 
POLITICAL, ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 
(By May Craig) 

Vicrorra Faris—When the 
Cecil Rhodes explored this country he never 
thought there would be this ferment be- 
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tween the blacks and the whites. It is a 
vast, rich, troubled loose federation of the 
self-governing colony of Southern Rhodesia 
and the protectorates of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. It is bigger than the whole 
British Isles, France, all Germany, and Hol- 
land. It has eight times as many blacks as 
the population of Maine. There are only 
292,000 whites. Europeans came the latter 
part of the last century. Rhodes, in 1890, 
founded first white settlement that was 
permanent. There were wars with the 
blacks. By 1923 the British Government 
took over Northern Rhodesia from the vari- 
ous British companies which had been run- 
ning them desultorily. 

Nyasaland became a sphere of British in- 
fluence through the antislavery and mission~- 
ary zeal of David Livingstone and the slave 
trade was finally eradicated under the Brit- 
ish. Federation came in September 1953, but 
it is loose. There have been riots by blacks in 
Nyasaland especially. The federation is not a 
sovereign independent state yet. 

They have an enormous hydropowerplant 
on the Zambesi, at Kariba—you probably 
saw the TV and moving pictures of the flight 
of the wild animals from the big artificial 
lake created back of the 420-foot dam, when 
the frightened animals were so dramatically 
rescued. This power will be used for pro- 
duction of copper. We have copper in the 
United States and in Latin America, so there 
may be competition. There are six 4-man 
American trade missions in Central Africa 
now, and Ralph Lovell of Sanford, Maine, is 
a member of the one here, “I was with him 
at a sundowner (cocktail party) at Salisbury 
(the capital) last night” said Edward W. 
Mulcahy, our consul to the Federation, who 
is staying with us all during our visit. 
American Consul General Palmer is staying 
with the trade mission. I will not catch up 
with Mr. Lovell, with whom I talked in 
Washington before he left. I did see Mr. 
and Mrs. George Wood of Rockland in Jo- 
hannesburg. There were several Maine peo- 
ple in Morocco, but I never found them: 
Francis C. Prescott of Guilford, Robert W. 
Chase of Christmas Cove, Bertrand F. Dube 
of Livermore Falls, all U.S. officials, 

“Africanism,” “Africa for the Africans,” 
“nationalism, has been fermenting here since 
1918 when a Scotch missionary was killed. 

The British hold to the principle of inte- 
gration of the races politically and econom- 
ically with such measure of independence as 
they develop to handle. This is different 
from the strict apartheid advocated and en- 
forced in the Union of South Africa, which 
seeks to keep the races forever separate, 
with independence for the black on their 
own lands as they become capable. But the 
whites here, hearing Nkrumah in Ghana 
crying “One man—one vote” see what would 
happen to them if that came about in inde- 
pendence for the Federation. 

They are thinking about leaving the Fed- 
eration and joining the Union of South 
Africa here in Southern Rhodesia, the most 
independent member of the Federation, 
which even has a minister in Washington 
by some queer diplomatic allowance. The 
Union might not take Southern Rhodesia, 
which would bring along all those 3 million 
blacks, coloreds, and other non-Europeans 
as well as the 211,000 whites. There are 72,- 
000 Europeans in Northern Rhodesia and 
8,600 in Nyasaland. 

Also the Union might take Southern Rho- 
desia because the whites are British, which 
would swell the moderate United Party in 
the Union, against the Nationalist Party, 
largely of Holland.descent, who are dead set 
against any integration of races and stand 
with the strictest segregation. 

Our consul said he does not think there 
is much communism under the black fer- 
ment. When the riots occurred in 1959 they 
put through emergency laws, many prose- 
cutions were instituted, many blacks jailed— 
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not that they mind jail too much, they are 
better off than at home. The leaders who are 
jailed become elite and get prestige for be- 
ing jailed for freedom. Some of the black 
leaders know their people are not ready yet 
for freedom and are trying to hold back the 
restless, younger, thoughtless masses, but 
are overrun. This is the danger. To meet 
the danger the whites have what is called 
preventive detention. They can throw a 
man into jail to prevent his making bad 
trouble. It is an odd thing that Nkrumah of 
Ghana, who was jailed for his nationalist 
efforts against the established British Gov- 
ernment, is now exercising preventive deten- 
tion to keep order in his now free Ghana. 
The provincial commissioner for the south- 
ern Province of Northern Rhodesia, Mr. A. 
St. John Sugg, just like a colonial Britisher 
in a book, was cautious. “Our concept is 
partnership between black and white,” he 
said, which is the official British position. 
He admitted that with the enormous majority 
of blacks, he did not know what the future 
would bring. “I hope government would be 
in the hands of responsible people,” he said. 
“The intent of partnership would not be ex- 
propriation, driving out the Europeans.” 





Army Lifts Outlays for Civil Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
military construction and civil works 
programs of the Army are playing an 
ever-increasing role in our economy. 
The funds being spent run into the bil- 
lions and the construction of rivers and 
harbors, hydroelectric powerplants, har- 
bor improvements and multiple purpose 
reservoirs are influencing the life of mil- 
lions of our citizens and are playing an 
important part in the development of our 
Nation and the presentation of our nat- 
ural resources. 

An article by Allen M. Smythe, feature 
writer of the New York Herald Tribune, 
dated June 5, 1960, spelled out the out- 
lays for civil works which the Army has 
been carrying on and the effect that 
such programs have upon our economy. 
I am certain that the readers will find 
this article by Mr. Smythe informative 
and interesting. 

The article follows: 

Army Lirts Ovttays ror Crvi, Works—REc- 
ORD MILLIONS EARMARKED FOR 1960 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

A new high of $995 million will have been 
obligated for fiscal 1960 for the civil works 
programs of the Army. This amount for 
river and harbor work will cover hydro- 
electric powerplants, commercial inland 
waterways, flood control, harbor improve- 
ment, multiple purpose reservoirs, and even 
recreational, fish and wildlife areas. 

More than $200 million of new construc- 
tion contracts are now being issued for these 
public works projects in tie last 60 days 
of this fiscal year. This being election year, 
Army fiscal officiale expect a gradual and 
continuing increase in this contractual ac- 
tivity. 

The Corps of Engineers, the largest spend- 
ing unit of the U.S. Army, expects to have 
spent more than $2,700 million by the close 
of ite present fiscal year on July 1, 1960. 
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A generous Congress appears inclined to ap- 

propriate more for the coming 1961 fiscal 

year. 

TWO BILLION EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
"oN 1961 


Slightly exceeding the missile and other 
Army weapon spending agency, the Army 
Ordnance, the military engineers are sched- 
uled to obligate $2,891,061,000 for fiscal 1960. 
Less than one-sixth of this will go for en- 
gineering equipment and research contracts. 

Military construction contracts will total 
$1,507 million. Over one-half of this will be 
for airbases and missile centers for the Air 
Force. Depending on world conditions, these 
awards could decrease sharply over the next 
few years. 

Expenditures for the Nation's waterways 
are expected to increase materially over the 
next few years. Flood-control projects al- 
ready established have proved their effective- 
ness. Billions of dollars will be required to 
remove part of the remaining danger. Com- 
mercial inland waterway traffic has increased 
fourfold over the last decade. Expansion of 
capacity on the Ohio and Illinois Rivers will 
soon be necessary. 

Lt. Gen. E. C, Itschner, Chief of Army En- 
gineers, points out that 464 flood-control 
projects have cost less than $4 billion and 
have saved over two and a half times that 
amount in flood damage. To prevent one- 
third of the present annual flood damage of 
$700 million would cost an additional $5 
billion. 

The Army engineers are now constructing 
14 new powerplants and enlarging 6 existing 
ones to add 46 million kilowatts to their 
present 32 projects of 6.1 million kilowatts. 
Plans are completed for projects with addi- 
tional capacity of 6.3 million kilowatts. 

Expenditures for hydroelectric power- 
plants on the Columbia River Basin will be 
$81 million this year. More than $106 million 
is now being spent on the Missouri River 
Basin, primarily for flood-control work. 

More than $98 million is being spent this 
fiscal year on the Ohio, primarily for navi- 
gation. Traffic on some sections of this river 
is near capacity. Army engineers are well 
started on a program to build new dams and 
locks, widen the channel, and allow for the 
new large barges of 12-foot draft. 





Gold Star Mothers Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, by 
proclamation of Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, today is being marked as Gold 
Star Mothers Day in New York State. 
In various ceremonies around my State, 
suitable honor is being paid to the moth- 
ers of those who made the supreme sac- 
rifice in their country’s cause. 


It so happens that I had the high 
honor, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, to author the original 
gold star lapel button bill, which pro- 
vided a fitting symbol for each Gold 
Star Mother. In this Congress I am 
sponsoring S. 1463, which would author- 
ize the furnishing of these lapel buttons 
to widows, parents, and next of kin of 
persons who lost or lose their lives as 
the result of injuries or disease incurred 
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or aggravated in our Armed Forces in 
time of war. 

This proposal would amend the pres- 
ent law to make provision for those who 
survive veterans who not only lose their 
lives during a war, but whose death re- 
sulted from a war-incurred injury or 
disease. I see no logical reason for 
drawing a distinction between awarding 
these buttons to those whose loved ones 
actually died in wartime, and those 
whose loved ones died as a result of in- 
juries received in time of war. 

I am hopeful Congress will before long 
act on this bill to fill this void. Enact- 
ment of S. 1463 would honor in a small 
but significant way the survivors who 
have suffered an irreparable loss in the 
defense of the United States. 

The cost of the bill would be small but 
its meaning tremendous. It is the sym-~- 
bolic significance of the lapel button, 
rather than its price, which is the im- 
portant consideration. I am delighted 
that this proposal has the backing of 
the Gold Star Mothers organization and 
on the occasion of the observance of 
Gold Star Mothers Day, I again pledge 
my continuing efforts to gain final pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Because of my deep interest in this 
particular occasion and all it stands for. 
I ask unanimous consent that Governor 
Rockefeller’s proclamation of Gold Star 
Mothers Day be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

The Gold Star Mothers of America have an 
abiding claim on our esteem and affection. 
On the field of battle their sons made the 
supreme sacrifice to defend the freedoms we 
enjoy today. For that alone we are eternally 
in their debt. 

There are additional reasons for doing 
honor to our Gold Star Mothers. They have 
helped to maintain the ideals and aspirations 
for which their sons fought and died. Every 
year they devote thousands of hours as vol- 
unteers in veterans hospitals: 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim June 23, 1960, as Gold Star Mother’s 
Day in the State of New York, and I com- 
— it to the attention of all people of the 

ate. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the city of 
Albany this seventh day of June in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty. 

7 Newson A, ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

Wiu1aAm J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 





A New Shrine for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the centen- 
nial of the birth of a great Missourian 
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and American, General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing, will be observed 
across the Nation on September 13, 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rscorp, I include this 
article: 

A New SHRINE FOR AMERICA 
(By Joseph Jaeger, Jr., Missouri director of 
parks, member VFW Post 1003, Jefferson 

City, Mo.) 


standing. It contains no art treasures and, 
if it were not for one fact, the home would 
blend into its surroundings without catching 
the visitor's eye. | 

Yet this house will be dedicated September 
13, 1960, by the Missouri State Park Board 
as a shrine. Although not his birthplace, 


acquired the Pershing 
home in 1952 the building was in poor con- 
dition. The ancient weatherboarding was 
and the roof leaked. Such moderni- 
ties as lighting and plumbing which Pershing 
never knew in his boyhood had been in- 
stalled. The wallpaper sagged and the plas- 
ter had gaping holes in it. 
The first. action of the park boerd in pre- 
paring the home as a shrine was complete 
restoration of the exterior. The rotting 


A new roof was added to the old house and 
when that was finished the exterior was 
given three coats of paint and trimmed as it 
was in the early 1860’s when John F. Pershing 
and his family maved in. 

Work on the interior was no simple task 
either. To keep the building within the 
1860-70 period and still make use of the mod- 
ern comforts of heating and lighting was the 
problem. 

A carefully designed system of indirect 
lighting was installed to spotlight interiors 
without telltale electric cords or incandes- 
cent bulbs. To solve the heating problem, 
State park restorers added hot water coils 
in the ceiling of each room and then re- 
plastered over the units. A modern heat- 





which might be out of keeping with the 
1860's. 

Refurnishing General Pershing’s boyhood 
home presented still other problems but they 
were not insurmountable, only time con- 
’ guming. Agents of the Missouri Park Board 
fanned out through the State looking for 
furniture of the period of Pershing’s youth— 
including dishes and tableware. 

They were successful in most of their 
efforts to furnish the home with homemade 
walnut furniture such as rope-spring beds 
and cradles, plus the other necessary fur- 
nishings of Pershing’s boyhood days. 

Results of the painstaking research in the 
furniture of the period can be seen in the 
kitchen of the 1860 home. A box of old 
wooden toothpicks will be placed on a table. 
The cardboard box is yellowed and the old 
wooden toothpicks show their age. The label 
on the box shows the toothpicks were manu- 
factured in 1864. Just such a box could have 
been used by the Pershing family when John 
J. was 4 or 5 years old. 

The toothpicks were acquirec by Leonard 
Haslag, State park board historian, when the 
furnishings of an old Missouri hotel were 
disposed of. 

In order to make certain that the repainted 
woodwork in the old house matched the 
original, Haslag scraped the woodwork until 
he found the original paint. The scrapings 
were analyzed and the color was matched 
with modern paint. 

Although not an exact match, wallpaper 
was no problem. With a swing in decorating 
back to early American, many companies 
now produce the flowered and geometric 
prints which were popular in the 1860's. 

One final touch in refinishing the Pershing 
boyhood home was a modern sprinkler sys- 
tem. Although the building has survived its 
first 100 years, the Missouri Park Board felt 
it could take no chances. It made certain 
through the sprinkler system that fire would 
not sweep the old frame structure. - 

The boyhood home has 11 rooms, 
including four bedrooms. One of the bed- 
rooms will be used as a museum to help 
interpret the military life and career of Gen- 
eral Pershing. Several rooms will be used by 
the caretaker as living quarters. The rest 
of the rooms will be furnished as they were 
to enable the public to view the home as it 
was when Pershing was a lad. 

John Joseph Pershing was born just a few 
months before the Civil War began. He 
grew up hearing about military life from 
returning veterans of that war. He fought 
in three different conflicts before he was 
called on for his supreme effort as com- 
mander of the AEF. 

The man who was to become the hero of 
the AEF was born in a Burlington railroad 
section house just outside Laclede, Mo. The 
birthplace has long since disappeared. 

Pershing’s father was partner in a con- 
siruction firm which had contracted to build 
a portion of the railroad. He later was em- 
ployed as a section foreman. 

When John J. was several years old, the 
Pershing family moved into Laclede to the 
house one block north of the town square 
where young Pershing spent his boyhood 
years. In Laclede, Pershing’s father served 
as postmaster and later as secretary of the 
school board. 

The Civil War ended when little John J. 
Pershing was only 5. He must have listened 
with the eager ears of a toddler to tales of 
fighting at Vicksburg, Atlanta, Gettysburg, 
and in such western places as Sand Creek 
and Glcrieta. Perhaps he had no idea that 
he would someday lead American troops into 
battle but the thought of becoming a soldier 
must have been implanted at that time. 

Schooling and hard work on farms occu- 
pied Pershing’s early years. At the age of 17 
he was appointed teacher at a Negro school. 
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Later he taught at various schools, all the 
while saving money for a college education. 

When sufficient money was accumulated 
from a salary of some $30 a year, he 
enrolled at the State Normal Training School 
at Kirksville, Mo. It was while he was a 
student at the Kirksville institution that he 
took a competitive examination for appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point and won by a single point. 

Pershing entered the Academy in 1882. His 
leadership qualities were recognized early. 
In his senior year he was named senior cadet 
captain and president of his class. 

His first appointment was on the frontier 
where he saw action against the Apaches and 
the Sioux. Then he returned to teaching, 
this time military science, at the University 
of Nebraska and at West Point. He resigned 
to rejoin his old outfit the moment war with 
Spain was declared. 

For the next 14 years, Pershing seldom 
saw the United States. His career in the 
fighting in Cuba was efficient and won him a 
commendation from his commanding officer 
who termed Pershing “the coolest man under 
fire I’ve ever seen.” 

After Cuba, Pershing was transferred to 
thé Philippines where he won recognition 
for pacifying the Moros. In 1905, President 
Theodore Roosevelt rewarded Pershing’s 
military and executive ability by nominating 
him brigadier general over 862 other officers, 
The nomination was confirmed. 

In 1914, Pershing was placed in command 
of the Southwest Division along the Mexican 
border. While there, he received word of 
the death of his wife and three little daugh- 
ters in a hotel fire in San Francisco where 
they were residing in his absence. His son, 
Warren, was the only survivor. 

Visibly shaken by the tragedy, Pershing 
hewed rigidly to duty. Im 1916 he led 
American troops across the border in a puni- 
tive expedition against Pancho Villa’s forces 
which had raided Columbus, N. Mex., and 
killed American citizens. They failed to 
capture Villa but the Nation agreed that 
Pershing’s leadership had been superb. 

At the time, the Nation was seeking mili- 
tary leaders. It was obvious that sooner or 
later, America would be drawn into the 
great war. The world was looking to Amer- 
ica for vigorous leadership, manpower and 
equipment. 

In John J. Pershing, America and the 
world found the leadership needed for US. 
forces soon to be called to France. Pershing 
Was appointed commander in chief of the 
American Expeditionary Force in 1917. He 
was given full authority by Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker to train and lead an army 
of 2 million men. 

After his appointment, General Pershing 
immediately went to England and France to 
lay the groundwork for the arrival of fresh 
American Armies. He was immediately beset 
by problems. The Allies, their armies tired 
and dispirited by 3 years in the trenches, 
wanted American troops to reinforce their 
own battle units. 

Pershing insisted that Americans should 
fight under American command as much as 
possible. He won his battle and the world 
knows the rest. 

American troops proved their valor and 
ability to the world at Chateau Thierry and 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive whith took 
the heart out of German resistance. 

After the war, Pershing was given the 
unique title of “General of the Armies of the 
United States.” He was honored by the 
governments of nearly every nation in the 
world. In 1921, he was made Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army. In 1922, he was asked to 
run for president but he refused. Retire- 
ment came in 1924. 

Pershing then turned to the typewriter 
to tell his life story to the world. His 
memoirs won the Pulitzer Prize in history 
in 1932. 
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When World War II arrived Pershing was 
one of the first to volunteer. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then President, was quick to ac- 
cept Pershing as a consultant. 

The leader of the AEF lived to see Amer- 
ican troops again victorious in world con- 
flict. He spent his last years at Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington and died there in 
1948 at the age of 87. 

More than 10,000 persons filed past his 
coffin in silent homage to the great Amer- 
ican war leader. Some 300,000 persons lined 
the streets of Washington to view the fu- 
neral procession. 

Among those who marced in the proces- 
sion that storm day were General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower and General 
of the Army Omar Bradley. True to the 
soldierly tradition of General Pershing, 
neither Eisenhower nor Bradley changed 
their pace or military bearing during the 
4-mile march through the rain. 

Missouri and the Nation will long re- 
member Gen. John J, Pershing. Thousands 
of citizens will visit his boyhood home at 
Laclede every year. When the last of the 
AEF have gone to their reward, their chil- 
dren and grandchildren can visit Pershing’s 
boyhood home to remember the man who 
80 magnificiently did the job he was called 
on to do in 1917-18. 





Our Intercoastal Lines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
held extensive hearings on problems con- 
fronting our coastwise and intercoastal 
lines. 

Those problems and how to overcome 
them also have interested Stanley Man- 
trop, of the Journal of Commerce staff. 

In the June 10, 1960, issue of the 
Journal] of Commerce there appeared an 
article by Mr. Mantrop, based upon 
our committee hearings and his inde- 
pendent interviewing. I ask unanimous 





‘consent that the article be printed in the 


Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Surpprne OvTLooK a Goop Srart 
(By Stanley Mantrop) 

It’s heartening, at long last, to see some 
real interest being shown in the health of 
the coastal and intercoastal shipping trades, 
and it is to be hoped that the hearings 
presently going on in Washington produce 
some concrete action on behalf of these once 
flourishing U.S. flag shipping trades. 

For the first time in many a moon some 
real constructive ideas are being proposed for 
stemming the journey to oblivion for what 
few ships still ply the cozstal and inter- 
coastal trades. Whether or not it is too late 
to really bring the routes back to life, or even 
a@ semblance of their old lofty position, is dif- 
ficult to say. However, the fact that some 
of the lines are still willing to invest mil- 
lions in new ship construction, is evidence 
that the companies still have faith in the 
cargo future even if others have not. 
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One of these is American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., a pioneer in the intercoastal trade 
which was forced in 1953 to suspend its serv- 
ice with its vessels operating at near capac- 
ity. The line concluded that war-built ves- 
sels of the break-bulk type were obsolete for 
the trade. 

It is quite reasonable for companies such 
as American Hawaiian, which are interested 
in reviving the coastal and intercoastal 
trades, that they should be given some pro- 
tection for their multimillion-dollar in- 
vestments. The feeling is that the present 
system of selective rate cutting by the rail- 
ways has injected a risk element into any 
proposed move to revitalize the coastal and 
intercoastal trades. 

The industry contends that it is necessary 


' that the Interstate Commerce Commission 


publicly reaffirms the proposition that a low- 
cost water carrier will not be forced out of 
business by a high-cost competing mode of 
transportation, but will be permitted to re- 
cover its full costs and a reasonable return, 

There is no doubt but that the selective 
system of rate cutting which the ICC has 
permitted from time to time has been a 
big factor in the decline of the coastal and 
intercoastal shipping trades. 

However, on the other hand, and in fair- 
ness to the railways, it must be pointed out 
that other forms of transportation, princi- 
pally trucks, have also cut sharply into the 
incomes of the steamship lines. 

One of the difficulties appears to evolve 
from the interpretation of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 which states that rates of 
one carrier shall not be held up to a particu- 
lar level to protect the traffic of any other 
mode of transportation. 

Following the passage of the act, the rail- 
roads have instituted several hundred rate 
changes on selective commodities to divert 
traffic from other carriers, and many of the 
reductions have been approved by the ICC. 

A proposal by the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute that the Federal Maritime 
Board set up a rate bureau to properly con- 
trol rail-water competitive rates is one that 
is worthy of some serious consideration. An- 
other is one which would make domestic 
water carriers eligible for a construction sub- 
sidy differential. There is no question that 
if the lines still left in the trade are willing 
to go ahead with building plans in the face 
of the present outlook they should be given 
every possible assistance. 

The fact that the coastal and intercoastal 
ship total has dropped from over 400 vessels 
in 1939 to 70 at the present time is an in- 
dication that if help is to be forthcoming, 
it must come quickly. 

There is no doubt but that coastal and 
intercoastal shipping can operate side by 
side with the railroads, but to do so it must 
have Government aid. And if the Govern- 
ment has still enough interest in the trades 
to conduct an inquiry into their health and 
future, it should move swiftly to implement 
some of the sound proposals being voiced by 
those who still believe the trades can be 
saved with a little help from all sides. 





Did God Attend the Summit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
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to include an article by the Reverend 
Clay Cooper, president of Vision, Inc., of 
Spokane, Wash. 

Reverend Cooper, from his vast study 
of past and current international influ- 
ences, points out a sound and purpose- 
ful attitude that Western Christian civil- 
ization may accept so as to be alert to 
the threats that surround us: 

Dm Gop ATTEND THE SummMir? 


(By Clay Cooper, president, Vision, Inc., 
Spokane, Wash.) 

May 16, 1960, had long been looked forward 
to as the world’s red letter day. The Big 
Four heads of state would get together, iron 
out the wrinkles galling the iritated hide 
of mortal man, set up a basis for lasting 
peace—give or take a few hours, days or 
months—and coexistence of two antithetical 
ways of life would be a reality. But alas 
and alack, it was not to be. Three hours 
on the summit and all was over. The world 
reeled under the impact of a sledge-hammer 
disappointment. Gloom shrouded the world 
and out came the crying towels. Headlines 
screamed, “Summit Torpedoed.” It was 
labeled, “The Debacle of the Century.” 
Thick and fast flew similar epitaphs over 
the ether waves. Communism had showed 
its hand, its true self, and as a result the 
utopian hopes of the world were squashed 
as @ man would step on a beetle. Anxiety 
spread across the world with the speed of 
light. The summit was a failure. 

But was it? Maybe it wasn’t a failure 
after all. Perhaps it was a tremendous 
success. Greater than Yalta or Potsdam or 
Teheran—or all three put together. Even 
conceivably greater than Camp David. That 
the “spirit of Camp David,” was more de- 
lusive than conclusive, is now quite evident 
to everybody. 

Now, first of all, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, and issue should be made of 
the fact that uncounted thousands of earnest 
Christian people of many communions in 
many lands on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain had fervently prayed about the summit 
meeting. Not knowing for what they should 
specifically pray, many simply petitioned, 
“Thy will be done on earth.” Who is going 
to stand up and say that His will was not 
done? That He did not hear these prayers? 
More is wrought by prayer than this world 
(or Mr. Khrushchev) dreams. It might not 
be far from the truth to affirm that except 
for these prayers, the Paris summit might 
have come to be acclaimed as a tremendous 
success while in reality remaining a blotch 
on history’s page. The failure of the summit 
may yet be seen to have been its greatest 
success. Paradoxical? Talking in riddles? 

What happened at the summit may be 
no cause at all for despondency, but jubila- 
tion. This supposition could be based on 
the fact, proven fact, that man proposes 
but God disposes. Who dares rule out God, 
from that 38-hour summit, as though He 
might have been on vacation, or at best a 
disinterested spectator on the sidelines. 
Who among us can say, with proof, that 
the will of the Almighty was not done as 
regards His hidden purposes, His eternal 
counsels and with reference to the long 
range universal good of being? Who can 
say, with authority, that what happened 
was a debacle, a travesty? That’s how many 
a@ person must have regarded another 3-hour 
summit meeting a couple thousand years 
back when the forces of darkness and evil 
appeared to triumph gloriously when the 
Best of Men was nailed to a cross and held 
up to the derision of the world. The hell- 
ishness on that summit, Mount Golgatha, 
the satanic outburst, was just God letting 
evil raise its ugly head in order that the 
universe might have an unforgettable dem- 
onstration by the master of malignant art; 


that sin might for what it is, 
ceedingly sinful. it have been so 
Paris? Certainly not to put any other 
that breathes on a par with the 
if anyone was ever crucified and held 
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spiked 
United States, Dwight David Eisenhower d 
ing his 3 hours on the summit in Paris. 

Many a person is asking, “Where 
God?” and that’s what a lot of earnest peo- 
ple were asking at that other summit in the 
faraway, bygone day. And. the truth of 
the matter is, he was right there. Right 
there “reconciling the world unto Himself,” - 
through the vicarious sufferings of His Son. 
What looked like, on the surface, the greatest 
conceivable tragedy, wasn't at all. God was 
there on that summit, Mount Calvary, in 
AD. 30, and if He wasn’t present at the 
summit meeting, A.D. 1960, there are more 
perplexing questions. to be answered than 
if we concede He was there. 

If God did not attend the summit, per- 
haps someone will step forward and tell us 
just who it was that enabled President Eisen- 
hower to maintain poise and calm during the 
hours when insults and diatribe were heaped 
upon him. Such a spewing forth of innuen- 
dos, but for divine aid insuring self-control, 
could have precipitated catastrophic results 
for the entire world. And who do we think 
inspired Mr. Khrushchev to hold up for all 
the world to see, to spell out for all to hear, 


ing. It’s likely the classic example of all 
time of a man opening his mouth and putting 
his own two feet into it. What an example 
of the fallibility of the strong man of the 
Kremlin—and of the Communist world. 
Lacking even the power to exercise self-con- 
trol—self-restraint. By anybody’s standard, 

Dare we hold to the morbid idea, for one 
moment, that what affected so very dras< 
tically the good or ill of God's world—as rep- 
resented by Messrs. Eisenhower, Macmillan, 
De Gaulle and Khrushchev—could possibly 
have escaped His notice? 

Benjamin Franklin, at the constitutional 
convention in Philadelphia, said, “The longer 
I live, the more convincing proof I see that 
God governs in the affairs of men.” Impelied 
by that conviction, he made a motion that 
called for daily prayer until divine aid was 
given in the formulation of what Gladstone 
called, “The greatest document ever struck 
off by human hand,” the Constitution of 
the United States. Franklin reasoned that 
the God who watches over sparrows could 
not but be mightily interested in the found< 
ing of a nation. We can reasonably assume 
this is true to the international affairs of 
our time, It is hard to conceive God absent 
from the summit. 

Some hold the view that to have held the 
summit in the first place was a great mis- 
take. Mistake or no, we need to remind 
ourselves that without the occasion it pre- 
sented, the world would be without the 
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vituperative exhibition of hate, intolerance, 
and ferocity which the world probably 
needed. ‘This outburst could have been in 
the providence of God a necessity for the 
world. The image on all minds, drawn by 
Mr, Khrushchev, of communism seizing 
President Eisenhower by the heels and beat- 
ing his head against a wall, as an infuriated 
man might take a cat by the tail and dash 
its brains out, should be indelibly stamped 
there. This is a prophecy of what would 
happen to all the rest who might refuse 
to knuckle down, should the Communist 
dream ever become a reality. The summit, 
therefore, was eminently successful in bring- 
ing this to our united attention by the 
chiefest of spokesmen. Having accomplished 
this, the summit could hardly be classified 
as a flop, a debacle. Even if it did not 
perform the well-intentioned original ob- 
jectives, it was monumentally successful in 
others. 

With all deference, Mr. K. might be asked, 
“Who takes who by the tail and beats his 
head against the wall?” This big talk is 
reminiscent of that of another Iron Curtain 
character stepping from the pages of sacred 
history. And speaking of an iron curtain 
he was wrapped up in one being covered 
from top to toe with an iron coat of mail. 
His name was Goliath. The countryside 
rattled with his braggadocio. “I will give 
your fiesh to the birds,” he shouted to his op- 
ponent. And he fuliy intended to. He car- 
ried a spear as big as a wagon tongue. The 
head on it weighed 25 pounds. The parallel- 
isms are positively remarkable, for the in- 
tended victim was to have also been a 
“David.” The ancient counterpart of Dwight 
David Eisenhower. Midst the barrage of 
slanders and insults, David, the shepherd, did 
not lose his head. Goliath did. Quietly and 
confidently he stood his ground. With trust 
in God to justify His own cause, a simple 
smooth stone, hurled from a sling was applied 
between the joints of the harness, right be- 
tween his eyes. It was the only exposed part 
of the giant’s iron-curtained anatomy, the 
only vulnerable spot. He fell stunned, his 
head was cut off with his own sword and 
confusion and consternation reigned in his 
realm. What looked like disaster for David 
and his people, proved quite the opposite. 
The meeting of two, at the summit, afforded 
an excellent opportunity to see just who 
would bite the dust—the godless braggart, 
wrapped in an iron curtain, or a confident 
man of faith. 

Call it a failure, if you must, but from 
most any angle viewed the summit just as it 
was could turn out to be a God-send for the 
world—a hilarious success. An eye opener, a 
new lease on life for the nations, in that 
what happened there, accidental or other- 
wise, was certainly not according to the 
Communist rule book and timetable. Ac- 
cording to Manuilsky (the same Dimitry Z. 
Manuilsky who presided over the U.N. Se- 
curity Council in 1949), next year, at the 
latest, was the date for the world coup. In 
1931 he lectured the Lenin Schoo! of Political 
Warfare. On that occasion he declared 
communism’s calculated calendar, which at 
the summit Mr. Khrushchev must have 
mussed up like a bull does a china shop. He 
said, “War to the hilt between communism 
and capitalism is inevitable.” (Coexistence 
being a term of expedience.) “Today, in 
1931, we are not strong enough to attack. 
Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. To 
win we shall need the element of surprise. 
The bourgeiosie will have to be put to 
sleep.” (Think how Mr. K. woke us up.) “So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement (who asked for the 
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summit) on record. The capitalistic coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate to their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we will smash 
them with our clenched fist.’ A la Goliath. 
A la Khrushchev. 

Now, but for the crudeness of Mr. Khru- 
shchev in 4alerting the world, the Commu- 


-nist’s basic plan could have eluded us in this 


age of all sweetness and light. Nineteen 
hundred and sixty-one, next year, was the 
ultimate year for the finishing stroke, the 
smashing by the clenched fist on the heels of 
communism’s unprecedented peace over- 
tures. Who can say it was not God who in- 
duced Mr. K. to sabotage the schedule, and 
is so doing wake us up, in his vitrolic attack 
on President Eisenhower. If Mr. Khrushchev 
said or did anything to luli us to sleep in 
preparation for the coup de grace, nobody is 
aware of it. Let it be said again, all this 
could conceivably be interpreted as the good- 
ness of God in alerting us. Unknown to 
himself, of course, the Soviet Chairman 
could have been the instrument of God to 
disturb our daydreams, and for this we can 
be thankful. If the coup de grace is ad- 
ministered ,at least we won't be walking in 
a daze down a primrose path on the arm of 
the executioner. 

No, it is not unthinkable Mr. K. did the 
world a great service, unwittingly, giving 
America and other non-Communist nations 
another glorious chance to firm up their 
defenses and to discover and apply the right 
solution to the turbulency of the times. 
Many, who did not know before, at least 
know now that communism is not that so- 
lution, except as the guillotine is a tooth- 
ache remedy. 

But, where do we go from here? Where 
does all this lead? If God did attend the 
summit, and if Mr. Khrushchev was prodded 
by God to toss a monkey wrench int. his own 
machinery, how shall it all be interpreted? 
What is the next move? 

We can be sure whatever else the answer 
to the question might include, it cannot pos- 
sibly exclude the timeless, world-embracing 
commission issued by Christ at the close of 
the final summit meet with his disciples on 
the Mount of Olives. Included are His orders 
to evangelize the world. He said, “All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations * * * to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded * * * and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” Teaching 
men of all nations to observe what Christ 
commanded, well, if this is not the answer to 
the complexities of the world, there just isn’t 
any answer. Somewhere within the scope 
of all that is comprehended in this com- 
monly referred to “Great Commission,” lies 
the hope of the world. 

So, for the Christian individual, or church 
whether within a nominally Christian na- 
tion or the professedly atheistic, Communist 
nation—there seems but one course to pursue 
to be infallibly safe. It is diligent, whole- 
hearted obedience in the face of all obstacles 
to the marching orders, “Teach all nations 
whatsoever I have commanded you * * * 
make disciples of all nations * * * preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” This is the 
“light that shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness has never overpowéred it.” If it 
took the failure of a contemporary summit 
meeting, to give impetus to the nearly forgot- 
ten issues of that other in the long ago, so be 
it. In any case, there are certainly evidences 
to warrant the supposition that concerning 
the summit meeting of 1960, God was there. 





June 23 
Harvard’s Class of 1910 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
college class which on its golden anni- 
versary could boast of either a Heywood 
Broun, a Walter Lippmann, or a T. S. 
Eliot in its numbers could be justly proud 
of its influence on our Nation. All of 
these men have had a great impact on 
American thought and action. 

John Herling, zn an article in the 
Minneapolis Star of June 15, 1960, en- 
titled “Harvard’s .Class of 1910 Rode 
Comet’s Tail to Fame,” reports the 
achievements of this extraordinary class 
and some of the influences in the recent 
history of our country and at Harvard 
which contributed to this record. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article by John Herling from the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Star be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Harvarp’s CLAss oF 1910 Ropg Comet’s Tat 
TO FAME : 
(By John Herling) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—John Herling, who writes 
from Washington frequently for the Star’s 
editorial page, is himself a graduate of Har- 
vard, class of 1928. Herling studied under 
Charles Townsend Copeland, the famous 
“Copey,” in the latter’s last year on the 
faculty and as a newspaperman has known 
many of the illustrious sons of 1910.) 

Fifty years ago—in June 1910—an impa- 
tient class of 600 men stormed out of Har- 
vard College. They had no time to waste on 
past glories or on alumni prescriptions for 
success or failure. In May 1910, Halley's 
comet had swept into the terrestrial skies. 
The Harvard class of 1910 grabbed hold of 
the comet’s tail and rode it. 

What was so unusual about the class of 
1910 that calls forth extravagant compari- 
sons? What is unusual about any group of 
alumni 50 years after? Usually, little 
enough. But looking back, the sons of this 
class of 1910 have won even from the skep- 
tical muse of history murmurs of wonder 
and appreciation. 

In 1910 William Howard Taft was Presi- 
dent of the United States, Charles Evans 
Hughes just edging his way into the Supreme 
Court for the first time. Teddy Roosevelt 
was warming up for the Bull Moose cam- 
paign by hunting big game in Africa. 
Woodrow Wilson was leaving Princeton to 
run for Governor of New Jersey. 

Even then, the world loomed uncertainly 
ahead in a decade of some doubt, little hesi- 
tation and great optimism. When they 
entered Harvard, the members of the class 
had been told by Charles William Eliot, its 
president, that the “university’s aim is to 
allow each man to think and do as he pleases 
and the tendency is to allow this more and 
more.” 

Seldom before—or since—in the history of 
@ college did men take advice so literally and 
energetically. 
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Here were some of the men in the class of 
1910 who took it to heart and mind: Alan 
Seeger, poet; John Reed, journalist and revo- 
lutionary idealist; Walter Lippmann, politi- 
cal writer; Thomas Stearns Eliot, Nobel 
Prize winning poet; Heywood Broun, colum- 
nist and humanitarian; Senator Bronson 
Cutting, pre-New Deal progressive; Robert 
Hallowell, portrait painter; Henry Shepley, 
architect; Clarence Cook Little, university 
president and cancer researcher; Harlow 
Shapley, astronomer; William Francis Gibbs, 
marine engineering genius; John Cudahy, 
once Ambassador to Poland; Robert Edmond 
Jones, trail blazer in theatrical design; 
Chester I. Barnard, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; Stanley Cobb, physician; 
Stuart Chase, writer; Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
Congressman; and all these far from the 
half of it. 

What a class this was. The graduates de- 
veloped at different speeds, in diverse ways. 
Some maintained a steady gait of accom- 
plishment; others rushed to brilliant, some- 
times tragic conclusions. 

But the page 1 names represent only the 
visible part of the class’ accomplishment. 
Judged by inclusion in Who’s Who, about 
10 percent of this class has won more than 
average recognition. What makes a class 
like that? 

The climate of the times might have some- 
thing to do with it. But the weather was 
not much different a year or two or three 
before or after 1910. This class. was the end 
product of President Eliot’s 40 years of lead- 
ership at Harvard. In Cambridge he had as- 
sembled one of the greatest faculties of the 
century. 

Harvard’s magnificient goad was, of course, 
William James, great psychologist and great- 
er teacher. He would always remind his 
students that the main job for a Harvard 
man was to find an antidote for Harvard. 
His injunction to them and his age to find 
the “moral equivalent of war” was both an 
intellectual and a practical exhortation. 

George Santayana, the poet-philosopher, 
disdainful of everything but quality and 
beauty, attracted small classes, and as far as 
he was concerned, the smaller the better. 
He gloried in mediation as a way of life. 

Then there were George Herbert Palmer 
in philosophy and Hugo Munsterberg in 
psychology; in literature and writing there 
were LeBaron Russel Briggs, Charles Towns- 
end Copeland-——Copey himself—George Pierce 
Baker, who soon founded the 47 Workshop, 
the school for playwrights, and George Ly- 
man Kittredge, who made Shakespeare a man 
about town, and there were Albert Bushnell 
Hart and Charles Homer Haskin in history 
and Frank Taussig in economics. 

The intellectual magnetism of such a fac- 
ulty was bound to attract a certain number 
of students. The chances are, however, that 
many of them would have come to Harvard 
anyway. Nevertheless, the spirit of self- 
expression had found a center in Cambridge. 

This class had been baptized by depression 
in 1907-08, a small affair when .compared 
with the shambles of 1929-33. But it was 
enough of an economic earthquake to rock 
that generation back on its heels. In politics, 
in arts, and in economics, individual and so- 
cial experiments were beginning to bubble 
and burst. 

When William James exhorted college stu- 
dents to beware the “Ph. D. octopus,” there 
was &@ warm answering chuckle among the 
undergraduates. Even the graduate students 
began to have second thoughts. 

At the top of its form, the class of 1910 
divided almost evenly into about two equal 
parts between the professions and business. 

There were 68 teachers, 66 lawyers, 33 doc- 
tors, 27 engineers, 24 writers, and related 
folk, 14 gentlemen farmers, 13 in govern- 
ment service, 12 architects, 11 accountants, 
10 clergymen, 6 musicians, 5 artists, 2 
legislators, 
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On the business side, there were 87 bankers 
and brokers, 66 manufacturers, 45 merchants, 
17 insurance men, 16 in real estate, the same 
number in transportation and 7 in advertis- 


ing. 

Viewed by its contemporaries in college, 
this class was considered slightly inferior be- 
cause it provided less than its expected quota 
of football talent. However, Hamilton Fish, 
Jr,, 1910’s gift to football and Republican 
valhalla, did achieve immortality as a tackle 
on Walter Camp’s All-Time All-American 
football team, long before he won renown as 
an early head of the house un-American ac- 
tivities committee. - 

The poet, Alan Seeger, was the first of the 
Class of 1910 to win an international re- 
putation with his “I Have a Rendezvous With 
Death,” the perennial of poetry anthologies. 
As an undergraduate, he lived his own in- 
tensive inner life. There was then no inkling 
that Seeger would die by bayonet on some 
“disputed barricade.” 

What was he like ag an undergraduate? 

“My books were my friends,” he wrote. 
“The opening to me of the shelves of the 
college library, a rare privilege, was like open- 
ing up the gates of an earthy paradise. In 
those dark alleys, I would spend afternoons 
entire, browsing among old folios, following 
lines of research that often had no connec- 
tion with my courses, following them simply 
for the pleasure of the explorer discovering 
new countries.” 

John Reed drew this half-teasing, half- 
serious sketch of him shortly after gradua- 
tion: 


“A timid footstep—enter then the eager 

Keats-Shelley-Swinburne-Medieval- 
Seeger; 

Poe’s raven bank above Byronic brow, 

And Dante’s beak—you have his picture 
now; 

In fact he is, though feigning not to know 
it, 

The popular conception of a poet. 

Dreaming his eyes are steadily alight 

With splendors of a world beyond our 
sight.” 


The war had hardly started in 1914 when 
Seeger joined the French Foreign Legion to 
protect “the glory and the beauty” of Paris 
and of France. He said simply, it was for 
him “of supreme importance * * * not to 
be on the winning side, but on the side 
where my sympathies lie.” 

John Silas Reed was one of the unfor- 
gevtables of the class of 1910. When William 
James said, “Our undisciplinables are our 
proudest product,” Reed was the kind of 
fellow he had in mind. 

Reed brought to Harvard the breezy North- 
west, and the example of his father, a de- 
voted follower of Teddy Roosevelt, who had 
appointed him U.S. marshal for Oregon to 
enable him to crusade against the “male- 
factors of great wealth.” 

Almost from the start, his classmates were 
made aware of the phenomenon called John 
Reed. Edward Eyre Hunt, the class poet, 
later a State Department official, says “he 
had in him something wild and restive and 
western, a breath and a spaciousness which 
broke bonds almost as soon as they were 
set.” 

Reed’s career was jammed into just 10 
years; out of Harvard in 1910, dead and 
buried in the Kremlin wall in 1920,-who had 
always refused to be fenced in by Harvard. 
When death by typhus overtook him in Mos- 
cow, he had begun to fret openly at the 
deceitful shenanigans of totalitarian politics. 

Generous and idealistic urges drove Reed 
on the road that led him to write “Ten Days 
That Shook the World,” the 10 days of the 
Bolshevik coup d'etat. He would have 
squirted scornful laughter at the Soviet 
rulers who, after his death, purged his book 
of all facts and thoughts deemed dangerous 
to the revised history of the Soviet regime. 





Reed packed a lifetime into the decade of - 


his post-Harvard life. 
Reed described himself as an “activity” 


> come pape he led cheers in the 
stadium when the Harvard football team 


After leaving Harvard, Reed bummed his 
way in part around England and the con-. 
tinent. Returning, he announced his plan 
to make a million dollars and marry a French 
girl. He abandoned that project. Instead, 
he covered the textile strikes at Paterson, 
N.J., and later on the coal strikes in Colorado, 

He reported the Mexican wars, and espe- 
cially the campaigns and rampagings up and 
down of Pancho Villa. First suspicious and 
hostile, Villa soon learned to like the 
“gringo,” would try to stage his battles to 
suit John Reed’s deadlines for the Metro- 
politan Magazine. He dubbed Reed “El 
Pugnose.” : 

In the Reed traition, Heywood Broun first 
made a brilliant success as a ne rman. 
He had come out of the First World War with 
a mild fame as a sports writer turned war 
correspondent. He became one of the great 
columnists of the twentys and thirtys and 
founder of the American Newspaper Guild. 
Many of Broun’s ‘columns were paeans of 
praise for Reed and/or Charles Townsend 
Copeland, the famous Copey, who taught 
both of them English composition. 

Looking backward, an im: t difference 
between Broun and Reed is that Broun lived 
long enough to break clean with the Com- 
munists who had tried to hold him captive 
in the thirties and to pervert into totali- 
tarian channels Broun’s generosity and 
leadership. 

When Broun died a few months after 
Stalin signed his pact with Hitler, the New 
York Times said: “No journalistic personality 
in our time was more distinct. Heywood 
Broun disagreed with many people, but no 
one could ever have hated him. He dis- 
agreed with himself. He wandered among 
ideas, never claiming to be consistent. -He 
was consistent only in the qualities that 
were born in him—in humor, in courage, 


in endless and painstaking, kindliness for 


the pocr, the weak and those whom he 
thought oppressed.” 

Broun preceded Walter Lippmann on the 
World, but Lippmann outlasted him. As 
editor of the World, Lippmann wrote edi- 
torially while Broun wrote columns that 
more often than not conflicted sharply with 
the paper’s official position—conflict which 
broke wide open on Broun’s attack on Pres- 
ident Lowell of Harvard during the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. : 

Lippmann was always considered mature, 
steady as arock. Even as an undergraduate, 

«he seemed always to have operated intel- 
lectually with precision and clarity. Graham 
Wallas came from Britain to teach at Har- 
vard and exerted powerful impact on many 
undergraduates, including Lippmann, Broun 
and Reed. But Lippmann’s intellectual pre- 
eminence is in a class by itself, probably 
the most unusual tribute a professor ever 
paid a student, the world famous Wallas 
dedicated his book to Lippmann, when the 
latter was barely out of his teens. 

Edward Eyre Hunt called Walter the “Man- 
hattan Zeus.” 

Lippmann romped through his undergrad- 
uate courses in 3 years. By the time grad- 
uation time had come for the others, he had 
achieved an M.A. and had put childish things 
behind him. He was not yet 21. 

Lippmann’s position as a commentator on 
politics and foreign affairs is the summit. 
How did Lippmann look at 23? In one of 
Walter’s descents to friends in Greenwich 
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Village, Reed records his impressions in a 
mixture of pride and exasperation: 


Lippmann, calm, inscrutable, 
Thinking and writing, clearly, soundly, well; 
All snarls of falseness swiftly piercing 


through, 

His keen mind leaps like lightning to the 
true; a 

His face is almost placid—but his eye— 

There is a vision born to prophesy. 

He sits in silence, as one who said: 

“I waste not living words among the. dead.” 

Our all-unchallenged Chief. But were there 
one 

Who builds a world, and leaves out all the 

. fun— 

Who dreams a pageant, gorgeous, infinite, 

And then leaves all the color out of it— 

Who wants the human race, and me, 

March to a geometric Q.E.D.— 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep, if Walter L. were he? 


This large-scale ribbing did not deter 
Lippmann from producing an enormous out- 
put which under his surgical eye he has sei- 
dom permitted to become a “chaos of clear 
ideas.” The human race is not marching 
to Lippmann’'s Q.E.D., but’a good part of it 
does read his luminous columns with almost 
dedicated regularity. 

Thomas Stearns Eliot was the first Nobel 
Prize winner to come out of the class of 
1910. Twenty-five years ago, he wrote wist- 
fully to Leon H. Little, the Boston banker, 
then secretary of the class of 1910, “I wish 
I could really write a good play.” He has 
managed. 

Fifty years ago, Elict wrote the ode for 1910 
which the class sang at graduation. His 
heavy emphasis, at the start, was scholarship. 
After studying for, but not bothering to 
take his Ph. D. at Harvard, he dropped teach- 
ing and graduate studies and went into 
banking (Lioyd’s of London). From bank- 
ing, he moved into publishing and likes to 
describe his occupation as a company di- 
rector. 

In 1923, as the byproduct of a breakdown 
brought on by a double career as a banker 
and poet, Eliot’s “Waste Land” appeared. 
Eliot was no longer unknown. Ezra Pound 
had tailored the Eliot poem for publication. 
But Eliot’s undoubted gratitude to Pound did 
not prevent his impish remark several years 
later, that “I am obliged to spend a great 
deal of time answering letters from Ezra 
Pound, but my firm (Faber & Faber) pays 
for the stamps.” Eliot has been a British 
subject since 1927. 

What did Harvard have to do with his de- 
velopment? He studied philosophy under 

Santayana and Irving Babbitt 
whetted his interest in comparative litera- 
ture and in oriental religions. But from then 
on, he was on his own. 

The class’ outstanding legislator was 
Bronson Cutting, later Senator from New 


Mexico. He was studious despite his wealth. - 


He made Phi Beta Kappa. Laid low by tu- 
berculosis during his fourth year at college, 
he was shipped to New Mexico on a stretcher. 
He recovered his health and founded a po- 
litical career as well. 

He devoted himself to archaelogical re- 
search, perhaps the most unique apprentice- 
ship for a political career in American his- 
tory. Cutting used to carry on a bilingual 
political campaign in Spanish and English. 

_ He considered himself a progressive Republi- 
can. 

He became a national figure, senator in 
1927, before Franklin Roosevelt was elected 
Governor of New York. With La Follette of 
Wisconsin and Johnson of California, he wel- 
comed the advent of F. D. R. to Washington 
and supported new deal legislation. 

Cutting got himself elected as a Republi- 
can, but his disappointment curdled his re- 
lations with Roosevelt, whom he regarded 
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as & parvenu liberal. He died in a plane 
crash en route to New Mexico. He was an 
aggressive defender of civil liberties and 
made a special point of breaking down the 
social barrier between his American and 
Spanish-speaking constituents. 

This selection of some careers in the fabu- 
lous class of 1910 points no moral. Though 
they attended the same college, many were 
determined and cheerful nonconformists. 

True, they benefited by large helping of 
mutual aid and esteem, especially in the 
early days, but they went their own ways. 
They dramatize the antithesis of organiza- 
tion men. They rejected uniformity. The 
best of them expanded in vision as they grew 
in competence. 





Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire— 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 15, I sent 115,000 questionnaires to 
every household in the 42d District of 
New York. A memorandum of the issues 
relating to the questions was also sent. 
It outlined the facts and arguments pro 
and con. 

A total of 7,800 replies were received. 
I was gratified with the response to this 
survey and with the large number of 
valuable and sound suggestions from the 
people of this district contained on the 
questionnaires. ; 

The tabulated results will be inserted 
in the Recorp in four parts. The first 
part will contain the questions and the 
replies to “Foreign Policy—Disarma- 
ment’”—‘“Peace”—“Lend Lease,” and 
“Defense—Missiles—Space.” 

The second part will consist of the 
questions and replies for the section en- 
titled “1961 Budget and Taxes—National 
Debt—Interest—Gold—Inflation.” 

The third part relates to “Castro and 
Cuba” and “Agriculture.” 

The final part covers “Education” and 
“Hospitalization, Surgical Insurance for 
the Aged—Forand Bill.” 

The tabulated results for the first part 
follow: 





QUESTIONNAIRE 


FOREIGN POLICY, DISARMAMENT, “PEACE,” LEND 
LEASE 


1. Do you agree with the U.S. policy that 
disarmament must be accompanied by a 
foolproof inspection system? ‘Yes, 6,497; no, 
181. 

2. Do you believe that the Soviet has 
permanently abandoned world domination 
by communism as a basic goal? Yes, 239; 
no, 6,467: 

3. Do you believe that the exchange of 
visits by the various heads of states (per- 
sonal diplomacy) is in the interest of world 
peace? Yes, 5,333; no, 1,225. 

4. Do you believe that the United States 
should remain firm on retaining the present 
“free” status of Berlin regardless of conse- 
quences? Yes, 5,946; no, 645. 

5. Do you believe in a massive reevaluation 
of our cold war effort, support the payment 
of necessary taxes, for the following pro- 
grams? 
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(A) Reorganize the Defense Department 
to produce more armament and more ade- 
quate defense. (B) Find means to more ef- 
fectively combat the Soviet ideological and 
propaganda campaign for the support of the 
uncommitted peoples of the world, (C) 
Shift our foreign policies and our diplomacy 
from a defensive to a more offensive empha- 
sis. Yes, 6,414; no, 765. 

6. Do you favor acceptance of about $500 

million as full payment of Russia’s lend- 
lease debt of $2.6 billion? Yes, 1,116; no, 
5,657. 

7. Do you favor a U.S. trade loan to the 
Soviet of about $5 billion? Yes, 359; No, 
6,143. 

8. Do you favor a cutoff of our lend-lease 
negotiations with an announcement that the 
United States will select an anniversary date 
for the lend-lease debt and announce 
each year to the world the Soviet debt with 
interest, its failure to pay and a request 
for full payment? Yes, 5,398; no, 959. 


DEFENSE, MISSILES, SPACE 


1. Do you believe the present annual ex- 
penditures of $45 billion for-our military 
gram is about right? Yes, 3,492; no, 1,924. 

2. Shall the Joint Chief of Staff arrange- 
ment and the three service Secretaries 
(Army, Navy, and Air Force) be abolished 
in favor of a single Defense Chief of Staff 
to make military decisions? ‘Yes, 3,913; no, 
2,422. 

3. Do you believe that the United States 
is especially vulnerable to nuclear weapons 
fired from Soviet submarines? Yes, 4,220; 
no, 1,821. 

4. Do you favor a “crash program” of 
about $10 to $15 billion per year to de- 
velop an anti-missile missile to speed up our 
missile program and otherwise regain mili- 
tary superiority for the purpose of increas- 
ing our capability to deter war and would 
you support the necessary taxes therefor? 
Yes, 4,119; no, 2,001. 





Tributes to Frieda B. Hennock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Presidert, the 
Washington Post editorially has paid a 
well deserved tribute to the late Frieda 
Hennock Simons, who, the editorial 
states: 

As the first and only woman member of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion * * * was among the most vigorous 
champions of educational television, 


I concur wholeheartedly with the 
statement of the Post’s editorial writer 
that she— 

Leaves a monument more substantial 
than marble, though it exists only in thin 
air. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, which appeared in the Post of 
June 22, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, together with an article 
from the New York Times of June 21, 
dealing with the life and accomplish- 
ments of Mrs. Simons. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, June 22, 1960] 
Futepa B. HENNOCK 


Frieda B. Hennock leaves &® monument 
more substantial than marble though it exists 
only in thin air. As the first and only 
woman member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Miss Hennock was among 
the most vigorous champions of educational 
television. Even after her PCC term ended 
in 1955, she continued her campaign for 
more “schoolhouses of the air” until her 
death on Monday at the untimely age of 55. 
Her efforts bore fruit. Some 257 channels— 
or 10 percent of the total—have been reserved 
for educational TV stations, and more than 
50 educational stations are expected to be in 
operation by the end of this year. Miss 
Hennock was rightfully proud of her part in 
reserving a portion of the airwaves for 
purely educational purposes. 

Miss Hennock was also a forthright dis- 
senter of a kind that has been sorely missed 
on the regulatory agencies in the past few 
years. During her 7-year term on the FCC, 
her outspokenness sometimes vexed com- 
mercial broadcasters and grated the nerves 
of some potentates in Congress. If on oc- 
casion she erred through enthusiasm, her 
insistent demand for high standards of 
broadcasting seems more pertinent than ever 
in light of the low frequency scandals that 
have jarred the airwaves. 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1960] 


Frrepa HeENNOCK SIMONS Dap; LAWYER, 55, 
Hap BEEN ON FOCC-—MEMBER OF AGENCY 
From 1948 to 1955 Was ApvocaTe or Epu- 
CATION TELEVISION 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—Mrs. Frieda Hen- 
nock Simons, former member of the Federal 
Communications Commission and an early 
leader in the cause of educational television, 
died today at George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital. She was 55 years old. She 
underwent surgery for a brain tumor on 
Thursday. 

A brown-eyed blonde and an outspoken 
woman of independent spirit, Mrs. Simons 
was for several years one of the most strik- 
ing figures in the Capital’s public life. She 
was the only woman to serve on the FCC. 

She wes married to William H. Simons, a 
real estate man here, shortly after leaving 
the FCC in 1955. At that time, she entered 
the private practice of law and shared offices 
with her husband. 

CONSIDERED ACTING CAREER 


Mrs. Simons was born in Kobel, Poland, 
the youngest of eight children. At 6, she 
was brought to New York. She attended 
the Brooklyn public schools and Morris High 
School in the Bronx. 

In her late teens she began to think of 
@ stage career, but at 18 she decided on law. 

She started as a clerk in a Wall Street 
law office and attended the Brooklyn Law 
School at night. She received her bachelor 
of laws degree and was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1926. 

In the court of general sessions, she ap- 
peared as defense counsel for two brothers 
in a first-degree murder case. She won an 
acquittal for her. clients and won freedom 
for accused persons in a half dozen other 
murder cases. 

In one instance she accepted legal work in 
a real estate concern, saved $3,000 from fees 
and then spent the sum to defend a man 
charged with murder in a payroll robbery. 

“I’m glad I was a criminal lawyer when I 
was very young,” she once recalled. “Know- 
ing these people gave me an adult sense of 
values.” 

DEMOCRAT AMONG REPUBLICANS 


Mrs. Simons was the first woman to become 
& partner in the New York law firm of Choate, 
Mitchell & Ely, and was the only Democrat 
among Republicans in the concern. She was 
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active in city politics and was assistant coun- 
sel to the New York State Mortgage Commis- 
sion when she was named to the FCC in 1948, 

At a hearing on her nomination, a Re- 
publican Senator asked her what she knew 
about radio. 

“Only that I’ve raised a lot of money for 
radio programs for [Franklin D.] Roosevelt,” 
Mrs. Simons replied with typical candor. 

She is credited largely with the fact that 
257 TV channels have been set aside exclu- 
sively for noncommercial, educational use. 
She also had sharply criticized FCC grants 
that she thought tended to concentrate in 
one ownership too much control over mass 
communications. 

Before leaving office Mrs. Simons proposed 
that, in major political campaigns, candi- 
dates of the major parties be given equal air 
time free to present their cases. 


NOMINATED FOR FZDERAL BENCH 


In 1951 President Harry S. Truman nomi- 
nated her for a Federal district judgeship. 
The Bar Association of New York opposed her, 
and she was never confirmed by the Senate. 

President Eisenhower did not offer her 
reappointment to the FCC in 1955. 

“My voting record speaks for itself,” Mrs. 
Simons commented later. “Having fought 
the interests, I was not the least bit surprised 
that I was not reappointed. Monopolistic 
forces control the entire field of TV.” 

Richard A. Mack, of Florida, was appointed 
in her place.. He resigned in March 1958 as 
a result of disclosures of the activities of 
Commission members by the House Legisla- 
tive Oversight Subcommittee. 





Just Imagine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
inserting in the Recor» an editorial from 
the Indiana Catholic which, I believe, 
merits the thoughtful consideration of 
every Member. 

This editorial constitutes an honest 
and straightforward examination of the 
religious issue by a newspaper with a 
long record of dedicated service to my 
community. It is my opinion that this 
statement brings into focus an issue that 
should never be a derisive influence in 
our Nation. 

I should like especially to call the 
Members’ attention to a wonderful 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas to the 
effect that the principal purpose of hu- 
man law is to bring about the friendship 
of man to man. 

The editorial follows: 

Just IMAGINE 

If the Vatican is anxious to have a Catholic 
in the White House, its semiofficial paper, 
L’Osservatore Romano, has not yet got the 
word. 

Last week the Vatican daily published a 
front page editorial that had the effect of a 
broadside aimed right at Senator Jounn Kren- 
NEDY’s personal crusade to convince Amer 
ican voters that a Catholic does not take 
political orders from the hierarchy. 

The editorial was not aimed at the United 
States but at a threat to the church in Italy. 
It did, however, dig into the ‘eart of the 
problem of the Catholic in politics that 
eurrently keeps American Protestants in a 
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dither. _ And it did it in a language open to 
tanding by people 


ciding which direction to order for a one-way 
street. 
Imagine what thoughts stirred in the head 


own paper, “may never disregard 

ings and directions of the church but must 
inspire his private and public conduct in 
every sphere of his. oer ae by the laws, 
instructions and teachings of 

he most certainly must Pee concluded: 
“The preacher was right, dagnabit; we can’t 
afford to elect a President who must take 
orders from the Pope.” 

There was nothing wrong with the Osser- 
vatore editorial from the standpoint of the 
Italians for whom it was written. They 
needed it—every word of it. The authority 
of the church has always rested lightly upon 
their shoulders—rather more lightly than 
elsewhere in the world, Catholic tourists 
from other nations are sometimes surprised 
to discover. 

It was not necessary to spell out for the 
Italians that the church recognizes the 
autonomy of the state and was not claiming 
authority over politics as such nor the right 
to dictate how citizens should vote. But 
these things are not clear to non-Catholics, 
And our quarrel with the Osservatore edito- 
rial is that it did not sufficiently take into 
account the effect of its wording outside 
Italy. 

The political-religious problem in Italy 
today is unique; it is also extremely serious. 
There is danger that the Communists and 
leftwing Socialists (whose philosophy ts all 
but indistinguishable from that of the Com- 
munists) may take over the Italian Govern- - 
ment if the Catholics in the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party do not remain united. Once 
in a position of power, the Reds would un- 
doubtedly attempt to eliminate religion from 
the schools, pass marriage laws Catholics 
consider immoral, muzzle the Catholic press, 
and in every way possible eliminate religious 
influence from education and public life. 


The church is particularly worried at this 
moment because there is a rift within the 
Christian Democratic Party. One faction 
wants to join with the leftwing Socialists in 
the hope of forming a government that would 
obtain social legislation they feel is needed in 
ltaly. The Italian and the bulk of 
Italy’s Catholics have decided this is too 
great a risk. The bishops have, therefore, 
been urging Catholics to close ranks and 
present a strong front against the Red 
enemy. Catholics who are of the other per- 
suasion are opposing the bishops, telling 
them to stay in the sanctuary and leave 
politics to the politicians. 

This should be a familiar complaint to 
American Protestant clergymen, who of late 
have been taking quite a lot of backtalk 
from the laity for their attempts to apply 
Gospel teachings to social and civic prob- 
lems. We live in an age of secularism, when 
even practicing Christians think that religion 
should remain inside the churches and that 
the clergy have no business mixing religion 
into the affairs of the world. 

For an American Protestant to understand 
the problem faced by the church in Italy it 
should be sufficient to imagine a situation 
like the following: Supposing that in In- 
diana a fascist political party suddenly ap- 
peared as & serious threat, that it was known 
to desire the abolition of all gambling and 
liquor control laws and advocated public 
support of parochial schools, that it was, 
moreover, particularly opposed to the Meth- 
odist Church and dedicated to eliminating 
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all influence of methodism from educa- 
tion (including DePauw University) and 
civic life. What, then, would the Meth- 
odists have to say to their own members 
who denounced Methodist leaders for their 
unwillingness to collaborate with the fascist 
party? 

This is no exaggeration. This is a fair ex- 
ample in terms we can appreciate of the 
political-religious problem Catholics face in 
Italy. The Italian bishops may be misjudg- 
ing the situation; they claim no guidance 
from on high in these matters. But this is 
the way they see it, and they know their 
anticlerical Socialists; they have lived and 
struggled with them for more than 100 years. 
Rightly, therefore, does the Osservatore edi- 
torial observe that it is then up to the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and not to the arbi- 
trary decisions of individual Catholics, to 
judge the moral licitness of such collabo- 
ration. 


Such is the unusual case of the church- 


finding it necessary to give a political direc- 
tive—a rare and exceptional directive for a 
rare and exceptional case. 

This is not to say, however, that it is 
unusual for the church to teach the prin- 
ciples men need to know for social and civic 
life. This is a prime duty of the church. 
But, seemingly, some Italian Catholics— 
like some of their counterparts here—are 
questioning the right of the church to speak 
out on social and political matters. 

The Osservatore editorial warns against 
“an absurd distinction” being “made be- 
tween a man’s conscience as a Catholic and 
his conscience as a citizen.” 

“The church has the right and the duty,” 
the editorial says, “to enlighten and aid 
consciences to make the best choice accord- 
ing to moral principles and those of Chris- 
tian sociology.” 

This is the essence of the Osservatore 
editorial. It applies to Catholics anywhere 
in the world: to De Gaulle in France, Ade- 
Mauer in Germany, or a Catholic President 
or dogeatcher in the United States. 

Nothing frightening to a Protestant here. 
A Catholic in public life applies the prin- 
ciples of his religion, as a Protestant applies 
his. 

It is not sufficiently appreciated that 
ecclesiastical direction does not depend upon 
the caprice of Pope or bishops. Shortly 
after the Vatican Council defined the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, the Catholic bishops 
of Switzerland issued a joint pastoral letter 
to calm the fears of Protestants who got the 
idea that the Pope would be issuing new 
and subversive orders at whim to Swiss 
Catholic citizens. They had this to say 
about the power of the Pope (and Pius IX 
approved it): 

“He is tied up and limited to the divine 
revelation, and to the truths which that 
revelation contains. He is tied up and lim- 
ited by the creeds already in existence and 
by the preceding definitions of the Church. 
He is tied up and limited by the divine law 
and by the constitution of the church. 
Lastly, he is tied up and limited by that 
doctrine, divinely revealed, which affirms 
that alongside religious society there is civil 
society, that alongside the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy there is the power of temporal 
magistrates, invested in their own domain 
with a full sovereignty, and to whom we 
owe in conscience obedience and respect in 
all things morally permitted, and belonging 
to the domain of civil society.” 

But what if Protestants don’t like what 
a Catholic officeseeker must believe, about 
contraceptives or divorce, for instance? 
There’s the rub. But only because Protes- 
tants have not been properly told mn 
something else Catholics believe. 

Catholic theology holds that not all that 
is sinful ought to be forbidden by law. St. 
Thomas Aquinas clearly taught in his 
treatise on law that: “Human law regards 
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the mass of men, the greater part of whom 
are imperfect in virtue. And therefore 
human law does not forbid all evil acts from 
which men of virtue abstain, but only the 
more serious vices from which the greater 
part of ‘men are able to abstain. Other 
wise imperfect men, being unable to obey 
such precepts, would fall into worse evils.” 

And Aquinas further taught that: “The 
principal purpose of human law is to bring 
about the friendship of man to man.” If a 
Catholic politician hasn’t enough sense to 
know what friction and civil discord he would 
stir up by trying to outlaw contraceptives 
and divorce in the United States, he hasn’t 
any business running for Marion County 
commissioner, let alone for the Presidency. 

So the Catholic lawmaker or executive of 
the law, though he accepts for the direction 
of his own life all that the church teaches 
in faith and morals, must decide for him- 
self whether or not those teachings are to 
be embodied in civil law. Here he is the 
expert, not the bishop or Pope, and his deci- 
sion will depend partly at least upon what 
the people will support or not support; it 
will be different in a country like Italy than 
in a country like the United States. 

If this doesn’t convince you, then by golly 
don’t voté@ for a Catholic; This is still a free 


country. 





The Challenge of the Sixties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the more able Members of the 
House is my colleague from Texas, Con- 
gressman Jim WRIGHT. Congressman 
Wricur delivered a very thought-pro- 
voking and inspiring message before the 
Texas Motor Transport Association in 
Dallas on June 10. The address fol- 
lows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXxTIEFs 


(By Congressman Jim Wricut, Texas Motor 
Transport Association, Dallas, Tex., June 
10, 1960) 

Once to each civilization comes an oppor- 
tunity for enduring greatness, and we in 
America are upon the threshold of that 
opportunity. 

Today most of the world looks hopefully 
to us—not only for bread but for inspira- 
tion—not only for material assistance but 
for spiritual leadership and moral example. 

Ij is our chance profoundly to influence 
the future. It is our opportunity to be big 
and not petty, to demonstrate not only what 
we are against but what we are for, to 
justify the American dream, not as a flower 
that has begun to fade in the autumn of 
its existence, but as a young and virile plant 
capable of producing buds of an ever 
brighter color for each succeeding spring- 
time. 

Can we rise to this challenge? Can we 
demonstrate that for once the mantle of 
world leadership has fallen to a nation 
which wishes not to dictate, or dominate, 
or exploit but patiently to help create the 
atmosphere of freedom and human dignity 
and of nonviolent local self-determination 
in which all men may live in peace? 

4 GOOD BEGINNING 


We have made a good beginning. For a 
hundred years we have started no wars and 
entered them only in defense of principle. 
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We willingly forsook -colonialism to grant 
the Philippines their independence when 
they asked for it. We have displayed the 
humility to extend the hand of helpfulness 
te our fallen foes in a manner unprecedented 
in human history. 

In the past 2 years, we have redeemed 
our solemn promises to Alaska and Hawaii. 
We have shown that this form we call de- 
mocracy is workable not only for Cauca- 
sians but for Orientals and Polynesians as 
well. We have by example demonstrated 
that a nation may grow, not through mili- 
tary aggression, but by others coming to us 
and voluntarily asking to share our perils 
and our responsibilities. 


OTHER CIVILIZATIONS 


Yet other civilizations, also blessed with 
@® spark of greatness, strutted across the 
stage of world ascendency only to fade and 
wane, their brief bright promise unfulfilled. 

The Egypt of the Pharoahs developed 
learning but not understanding, and was 
buried in the sands beside the Nile. 

Jerusalem the golden, after flourishing 
under David and Solomon, disintegrated, 
quarreled internally, split into two king- 
doms, and was never again the same. 

The Greeks wrestled mightily with philo- 
sophic problems and bequeathed us an in- 
tellectual inheritance rarely matched in 
history. Yet even the splendid aristocracy 
of Athens became corrupt, abandoned its 
idealism, sought forcefully to impose its will 
upon others, and never recovered from the 
Peloponnesian War. 

Rome, gifted with lawmakers and war- 
makers but cursed with a degenerate patri- 
cian class, surfeited in the excesses of its 
own prosperity and became cruel and lustfu! 
until it rotted from within. 

WILL WE BE DIFFERENT? 

Are we different? Will we be equal to the 
time? Or weary of the crusade for world 
idealism and flounder on the shoals of self- 
ish preoccupation? 

Will we be in truth “one nation, under 
God, indivisible” or will be disintegrate be- 
fore the onslaught of selfish pressures which 
divide us into cliques and factions? 

Will we have the vision to grasp the im- 
mense challenge of education, and thus 
claim the vast promise of the future? Or 
will we be charmed by the surface trappings 
of education and quibble in petty puerility 
over who goes to what schools while the 
future rushes on and leaves us? 

In the cauldron of economic competition, 
will we establish the American economy as 
one capable of meeting the expanding néeds 
of an exploding population? Or will we 
prove our worst critics right who decry the 
American economy as @ crumbling relic, now 
stripped of its strength by our individual 
indulgence? 

In the decade that lies immediately ahead, 
will America be on the rise on on the wane? 
This is the challenge of the sixties. 

A LOOK IN THE MIRROR 


Let's take a long, hard look at ourselves 
@s we enter the 1960’s. Let’s be honest. 
Let’s measure both the good and the bad. 
We are rich. 

On the credit side, the average American 
family has more real income today than it 
has ever had before. I’m talking about 
spendable dollars, after taxes * * * and I’m 
talking about what those dollars will buy in 
spite of inflated prices. 

According to official Commerce Department 
statistics released just this month, the aver- 
age American has more real buying power 
than he has ever had in his life. 

The typical family income, after taxes 
have been paid, and adjusted to compensate 
for increases in the consumer price index, 
is still $1,100 better than it was in 1947 
and almost $1,900 better than it was in the 
boom year of 1929. 
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Perhaps even more important, this pros- 
perity is more generally shared among all of 
America’s families. What we have seen in 
the past 15 years since the end of World 
War II has been the most phenomenal ex- 
pansion of a middle income group in his- 
tory. 

Today, more than 65 percent of the Na- 
tion’s families enjoy incomes in excess of 


~ $4,000 annually as compared with 37 per- 


cent at the close of the war, This is the 
widest dispersion of buying power that any 
society has ever achieved. : 

Since 1947, the number of families in the 
$10,000 and- above income group has in- 
creased from 5 percent to 14 percent; while 
the number earning less than $2,000 a year 
has shrunk from 25 percent to 14 percent. 
This is undoubtedly the most spectacular 
social and economic revolution of all time, 
and it would seem to bode well indeed for 
the future of the American economy. But 
we're in debt. 

This does not tell the whole story, of 
course. The truth seems to be that, while 
Americans have more money than ever to 
spend on the good things of life, we are 
rapidly reaching a point at which they can- 
not spend it because they have already spent 
it. 

Installment payments are taking an ever 
bigger bite out of the typical family’s pay- 
check at the first of every month. 

While our total buying power after taxes 
has increased by about 22 percent, our total 
mortgage and installment indebtedness has 
skyrocketed to more than nine times what 
it was in 1947. 

And in just the past 6 years, the amount 
of this liquid buying power which is an- 
nually siphoned away from the typical Amer- 
ican family in interest charges has more than 
doubled until today it stands at $24 billion 
a@ year. 

A standard joke of the past few years has 
been that you can sell the average American 


anything at all just so long as the down pay- ; 


ment is low enough. This is no longer quite 
true. Since he is already loaded down with 
payments, he will buy anything today only 
if the down payment is low enough and the 
amortization period long enough. 

It is only one more step until the typical 
American will be the man who is spending 
a third of his income paying for things he 
has already worn out * * * and this man, 
whatever his income, is no longer a choice 
customer. 

But for the time being at least, on balance, 
we are pretty well off financially * * * bet- 
ter off than any people have ever been in 
the history of mankind. 

OUR CHANGING MORAL CODE 


And now what about the moral fibre of 
the Nation as we face the challenges ahead 
with spending money in otir pockets? Amer- 
icans are going to church in unprecedented 
numbers; yet we are beginning to sense a 
gnawing self-doubt about the Nation’s moral 
code. 

The recent highly publicized payola in- 
vestigations and the resignations of several 
administrative officials of Government who 
were exposed as the financial beneficiaries of 
those whom their agencies were supposed to 
“regulate” have been the latest, but by no 
means the first, in a sordid series. 

Repeated disclosures have revealed too- 
prevalent a pattern of relaxed ethical stand- 
ards in high places where the public has a 
right to expect absolute integrity. The 
Hoffa-Beck scandals pointed up the shameful 
picture of men misappropriating funds with 
which they were solemnly entrusted. Even 
certain Members of Congress itself have been 
found guilty of abusing the public payroll. 
“If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” 
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We need in all of this to keep our per- 
spective. It is necessary to remember that 
most successful businessmen are not Gold- 
fines. Most labor leaders are neither Becks 
nor Hoffas. Most Congressmen neither em- 
ploy realtives nor rent their front porches 
to the Government. Most appointees in the 
executive branch are not financial benefici- 
aries of selfish interests * * * just as most 
teen-agers are not delinquents and most 


television performers are not palpable frauds, * 


But there has been enough of it to make 
us all a little sick at our stomachs. For the 
past several months, as a member of the 
Federal Highway Investigating Committee, I 
have been delving more and more deeply 
into the highway program and have seen in- 
creasing evidences of both grand and petty 
graft. 

Some highway contractors have knowing- 
ly, deliberately, willfully, cheated the public 
by using inferior materials and building the 
roads to substandard specifications. And in 
this they have been abetted by some highway 
officials. 

Some so-called public servants have used 
their positions to purchase condemned 
property from the State they are supposed 
to be serving and then to sell it at enormous 
profits. Some have tipped off friends to the 
location of the routes, permitting the friends 
to buy lands in the highway’s path at low 
prices and then approving purchase of the 
same lands with public funds at greatly 
increased prices. 

In the past 4 years, we have spent $11.5 
billion, much of it money paid in taxes by 
members of your industry, on the Federal 
highway program, and during this time the 
estimated cost of completing the Interstate 
System has risen from $27 billion to $41 
billion. 

Through all of this, I've had to keep re- 
minding myself that most highway con- 
tractors, most suppliers of materials, most 
State and Federal highway officials are 
honest. 

Most are like our highway heads in Texas 
where the only known incident of corrupt 
practices was discovered quickly by the 
State highway department itself and those 
responsible were immediately dismissed from 
the job and brought to justice. 

Yet one who remembers. when public- 
spirited citizens willingly gave their land for 
a highway between Weatherford and Ranger 
cannot help wondering what has happened 
now when a substantial number of people 
apparently can convince themselves that they 
are not cheating anyone so long as they are 
just cheating the Government. The trouble 
is that they are cheating everybody. 


AGE OF THE “GOOF-OFF” 


What, indeed, has happened? A national 
magazine recently said we are falling into 
what it termed a “group morality” which 
makes everything all right as long as it is 
being done by everybody. 

Social critics have given us various labels. 
We have been called an “organization State,” 
an “acquisitive culture,” an “affluent society.” 

But the most stinging criticism is that 
which has labeled us as the age of the 
“goof-off’—the era of the job half done. 
From coast to coast our country unfortu- 
nately seems to have become populated with 
laundrymen who won't iron shirts, waiters 
who won’t serve, manufacturers who delib- 
erately build things to wear out and workers 
who engage in featherbedding, executives 
whose mind is on the golf course, students 
who take cinch courses, professors who teach 
cinch courses, institutions which offer cinch 
courses, organizations that sell academic de- 
grees, people who buy academic degrees, pub- 
lic officials whose primary concern is not to 
lead, not to think, not to express opinion, but 
simply to stay in public office, 


Further, we have moved into the new era 

2-hour lunch, the all-day coffee break, 

misleading advertiser, the paid-off 
the | 


credit 
tax free expense account, 
show, the dishonest butcher. 
who engage in one form or another of 
depravity range from the high-school 
who wants to become a beatnik to 
who puts his bar 
voucher. 


that has institutionalized payola, inm»perfec- 
tion, and complacency. Since it is easier to 
deceive than to 
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the bad. If I overemphasize our failures, it 
is only because I am convinced that ours is 
a nation with a purpose and that we stand 
in danger of forgetting our mission as a 
people as we face the opportunities and 
challenges of the future. 

OBSTACLES IN THE PATH 


Briefly, let’s scan the horizon and see some 
of the specific obstacles which loom like 
mountains and foothills in the path of the 
next 10 years. 

The 1960's are certain to see a sharpening 
of the titanic competition between two op- 
posing national philosophies. The unwrit- 
ten pages of history are waiting to see 
whether this decade will tip the scales in 
behalf of the Soviet Union or the United 
States. 

The Russians at least are quite specific 
about their goals. 

They expect by the mid-1960’s to achieve 
military superiority. 

They expect by the end of the next 10 
years to pull even with our economy in 
major productive capacity’ not in gross na- 
tional product or the total volume of con- 
sumer goods, but in heavy industry, in ma- 
chine tools, in water and electric power 
production. 

They expect by the end of the decade to 
have captured the leadership in Asia and 
Africa and to have reduced the newly created 
republics of these vast areas of the world to 
economic dependence upon Soviet trade. 

Let’s not underestimate them. 

Although the Soviet gross national prod- 
uct is only half ours, it is presently growing 
at a rate twice our own. Their industrial 
output, not more than one-third of Amer- 
ica’s in 1955, is closing the gap at an amazing 
8 percent annual rate. 

Briefly it amounts to this: 

A nation with less than half our own 
GNP, living at about a third of our national 
standard of individual consumption, is 
spending as much on military strength as 
we are; ruthlessly and purposefully exploit- 
ing the ferment and the turmoil in the 
underdeveloped two-thirds of the world * * * 
wooing, threatening, boasting, sacrificing for 
its vicious cause of domination and deliber- 
ate destruction of democratic nations. 

A nation that only recently rode in oxcarts 
now sends rockets to the moon. A nation 
once grossly inferior in industry now out- 
produces us in machine tools. A nation 
that was once almost completely illiterate 
now has an educational establishment that 
turns out twice as many scientists and en- 
gineers as ours. A society of peasants is now 
a great industrial complex. And this is one 
of the challenges of the ’60’s. 
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_ ‘The key to this challenge was clearly given 
by a former high Government official who 
said in Washington last week that the basic 
difference between Russia’s ons for 
the 1960’s and our own is this * * * Russia 
bases its hopes upon specific goals and upon 
a faith in its own ability to fulfill them; 
while we have no definite goals for the '60’s 
and base our expectations upon the vague 
‘hope of Russian failures and a general faith 
in external circumstances, wholly independ- 
ent of any clear-cut plan for our own. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GREATNESS 


We would be hasty, of course to say that 
Wwe must improve our own performance only 
to compete with the Russians. Competition 
with another nation should not itself be- 
come the foolish fetish of our generation. 
Rather for the sake of ourselves and our 
children as well as the welfare and lot of 
humanity we should undertake the tasks 
with which the sixties so dogmatically chal- 
lenge us. 

Every challenge is an opportunity for 
greatness. 

Stored in the warehouses of this land is 
enough grain and foodstuffs, surplus to our 
needs, to feed the hungry mouths of chil- 
dren and turn what has become a costly 
burden into a providential blessing and an 
instrument of peace. It takes only a little 
imagination. 

Our cities are growing at an accelerated 
pace, and it takes only a little vision and a 
lot of intelligent application to help them 
grow in an orderly and well organized way 
so that they become examples of a proud 
society and not unplanned suburban sprawls 
which will create only shinier slums for the 
future, 

Our land has been blessed with enough 
good soil and water and mineral resources to 
serve our needs well into the future if we 
conserve them and use them with the intel- 
ligence of an inspired society with a vision 
of the future. . 

The growing demands of a growing popu- 
lation will require a more efficient use of our 
rivers, our forests, and our mines. Conserva- 
tion will be an ever-growing challenge of 
the sixties. 

The challenge of education alone is enough 
to command our most earnest minds. By 
1970 we shall need 1,500,000 new teachers— 
more than the total number now in service— 
if we are to maintain the present classroom 
number. Let it never be the epitaph of our 
civilization that we were so materialistic 
that we built buildings and forgot teachers 
or erected stadiums and forgot libraries. 

You know something of the challenge of 
transportation. During the first decade 
after the war, automobile registration 
doubled. By 1955 there was a motor vehicle 
for ‘every 700 feet of lane in both directions 
on all the roads and streets of the Nation. 
By 1970 there will be more than 80 million 
vehicles on the roads. To design and build 
a highway system capable of serving as the 
main arteries of the Nation’s commerce is a 
challenge that dwarfs the little plans of little 
minds. 

Air traffic is increasing at a pace which 
demands a bold and visionary approach if 
we are to prevent a traffic jam in the sky- 
ways. 

We must demonstrate the self-discipline 
to begin’a systematic plan of retiring the 
national debt which today consumes 11 per- 
cent of the national budget in interest alone, 
instead of simply letting it grow and inure 
to our children while we drift without fiscal 
plan or purpose. 

And these are some of the challenges that 
face us in the sixties. 

Walter Lippmann has raised the question 
as to whether a free society, depending as it 
does upon public support for its policies, 
can show the resiliency and the sustained 
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will to endure the-stresses and strains of a 


world in ferment. 
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The capacity of America is unlimited. It 
is adequate to meet the challenge of the 
sixties * * * but not if we continue to 
spend more on sports than on science * * * 
more on scotch than on schools * * * more 
on entertainment than on education * * * 
more on carnivals than on culture * * * 
more on clothes than on conservation and 
more on cocktail parties than on cancer re- 
search, 

It is not enough to know the price of 
things. More importantly, we shall have to 
learn the value of things. 

What we need is a strong sense of na- 
tional purpose, steeped in the realization of 
our historic opportunity. Long ago Emerson 
wrote that what America needed was “some- 
one to inspire us to do what we can.” 

“The great menace to freedom,” wrote 
Justice Brandeis, “is an inert people.” 


TWO WAYS 


We are all familiar with the legend of 
Rip Van Wink'’e. * * * He fell asleep in 
1769 and slept for 20 years. When he began 
his historic snooze, George III was his King 
and his country was a subservient colony. 
When he awakened some 20 years later, 
George Washington was President and his 
country was an independent Republic. 

Old Rip slept through a revolution * * * 
an unprecedented revolution that witnessed 
to those who were awake the birth of a 
dramatic social and political movement * * * 
the democracy of America which has 
changed the face of the world, 

We can meet the challenge of the new 
age in two ways * * * Rip Van Winkle’s 
way of complacent comfort; superific con- 
tentment * * * or the way of survival, an 
alert and purposeful assault upon the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. 

If-we take the first way, we need only 
sleep. If we choose the second, we may need 
at times to sacrifice * *-* but in sacrifice 
and striving is the fulfillment of the soul. 





United States Faltering in Caribbean 
Invites Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr.WALTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months I have observed from various 
angles the worsening situation to the 
south of us in the Caribbean. Fortu- 
nately for the United States, the people 
of our country and the Congress have 
been alerted to its nature in substantial 
degree by the efforts of my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
F.Loop]. 

In and out of the Congress, he has 
spoken with rare courage and insight. 
His collected addresses aimed at clari- 
fying the status of U.S. sovereign con- 
trol of the Canal Zone are a major con- 
tribution unique in Isthmian history, 
and merit publication as a Government 
document. 

Thus, it was with genuine gratification 
that I have read his June 12, 1960, ad- 
dress on the Caribbean and Panama 
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Canal over the Manion Forum Network, 
which follows: 
U.S, FALTERING IN CaRISBEAN INVITES 
DISASTER 


(By Hon. Danret J, Fioop, Member of Con- 
gress for Pennsylvania) 


Dean Manton. Blame for the blowup of 
the summit conference will be gladly as- 
sumed by millions of American patriots who 
have vigorously protested against such meet- 
ings for years. Since we had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain in this evil en- 
counter, it is indeed fortunate that it did 
not take place. 

But our troubles with Khrushchev’s inter- 
national visitations are not over—not by 
any means. He will visit Cuba and Castro 
next and the United States is in no posi- 
tion to protest after having opened its doors 
to Lim at Camp David, last September. 

Khrushchev’s Latin American lieutenants 
have completed the conquest of Cuba, The 
big Kremlin mouthpiece is coming to that 
country now to organize the next step in 
the Communist drive for Panama. It is 
far more important for Congress to frustrate 
this impending Communist campaign for 
the Caribbean than it is for its committees 
to cry about the spilt milk of appeasement 
in Paris. 

For what Congress and the country 
knows about the dangers now surrounding 
out vital interests in Panama, we are prin- 
cipally indebted to the research, eloquence 
and patriotic dedication of Congressman 
Dantet J. Froop, of Pennsylvania, The en- 
tire country must be made to hear this im- 
portant story-and I am ever so grateful to 
this distinguished man for what he is doing 
in this cause and for his presence at this 
microphone to tell you about it. Congress- 
man F.Loop, welcome to the Manion Forum. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you, Dean Manion. It 
is indeed an honor and privilege to address 
this vast audience of the Manion Forum 
network. I do appreciate your generous 
comments about my contributions in alert- 
ing the Congress and the Nation to the 
communistic forces in the Caribbean that 
are now converging on the Panama Canal 
as the key target in what has become a 
fourth front. 

During the present session of the Con- 
gress the questions of the sovereign control 
of the Canal Zone and Panama Canal have 
been extensively debated, There is little 
new of basic nature that could be added 
to what has already been presented. 

Yet, because of the failure of our Govern- 
ment, in both the Legislative and Execu- 
tive branches, to take a firm, forthright po- 
sition with respect to our just rights at 
Panama, the Isthmian canal policies of the 
United States have degenerated into danger- 
ous uncertainty. It is imperative that these 
policies, mow under challenge, be made 
definite. 

Many will recall the attempted mob in- 
vasions of the Canal Zone on November 3 
and 28, 1959, requiring the use of force by 
Canal Zone police and the U.S. Army to 
repel the invaders. Under radical leader- 
ship, some of it communistic, the prime 
purpose of these mobs was to plant the flag 
of Panama in the Canal Zone as the sym- 
bol of Panamanian sovereignty over that 
vital strip of land. 

These two attempts of the invaders failed, 
but their real objectives are still uppermost 
in their minds, and these are sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone and eventually nation- 
alization of the Panama Canal, 

It is significant that, subsequent to these 
two abortive efforts of Panamanian mobs, the 
Foreign Minister of Panama, Miguel J. Mo- 
reno, Jr., made extensive foreign travels, in- 
cluding a visit in Egypt to present Pana- 
manian viewpoints and to be briefed on 
Egyptian experience in regard to the Suez 
Canal. 
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While there, Foreign Minister Moreno had 
ample opportunity to discuss the problems 
of the Panama Canal with Egyptian officials 
who had succeeded in bringing about na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that Panama and the United 
Arab Republic recently established diplo- 
matic relations with each other. 

Meanwhile, what had happened at Pan- 
ama? Following the attempted»November 3, 
1959, invasion, the Government of the United 
States, instead of a stern warning against 
such future attempts, sent a diplomatic 
emissary to Panama to appease those stirring 
up the trouble. 

This emissary, with the approval of his 
superiors in the State Department, issued a 
public statement recognizing Panama as 
“titular” sovereign over the Canal Zone and, 
according to Panamanian sources, agreed 
that the flag of Panama might be displayed 
in the Canal Zone to show such sovereignty. 

In addition, the President of the United 
States himself, shortly afterward, publicly 
expressed the belief that Panama should be 
allowed to fly her flag in the Canal Zone to 
show Panamanian “titular sovereignty.” 

These declarations, made without the con- 
sent of either the Congress or the treaty- 
making power, reflect a credulity and naivete 
on the part of high US. officials that are 
simply unbelievable. The hoisting of the 
Panama flag would be the symbol of complete 
surrender and would be so hailed by Panama 
and universally interpreted. 

Moreover, these irresponsible statements 
startled the people of our Nation, and they 
have deluged the Congress with letters ex- 
pressing strong opposition to what they con- 
sider a pending surrender of our treaty rights 
at Panama. 

In this connection, I have yet to find one 
US. citizen well informed on Isthmian prob- 
lems who favors such surrender. I have 
never seen an experienced Panama Canal of- 
ficial, present or former, or any member of 
the Armed Forces who has served on the 
isthmus, who does not vigorously oppose such 
an ignominious retreat from our solemn 
treaty responsibilities. 


WHO ARE THE TRAITORS? 


In fact, many are demanding to know what 
are the influences in our Government that 
have permitted United States-Panama rela- 
tions to degenerate to the degree they have. 

To them, I would add the question: What 
more could be accomplished by open, bold, 
and shameless treason than has been done 
at Panama through the processes of vacil- 
lation and appeasement? 

The responsible officials of our Govern- 
ment who have talked in such loose terms 
about permitting the display of the Panama 
flag over the Canal Zone have never had any 
assurance from the Panamanian Government 
that such display would mean no more than 
a recognition of its “titular sovereignty,” or, 
more accurately, its mere reversionary inter- 
est in the sole event of the United States 
ceasing to operate the Panama Canal. 

Moreover, it is certain that the Pana- 
manian Government would never make such 
an agreement but would hold such display as 
our recognition of the complete sovereignty 
of Panama over the Canal Zone. 

In view of the wide knowledge of the 
Isthmian question in the Congress, it is not 
strange that the House of Representatives, 
after a notable debate on February 2, 1960, 
passed, by overwhelming vote of 381 to 12, 
House Concurrent Resolution 459. 

This resolution expressed the sense of the 
Congress that any variation in the tradi- 
tional interpretation in the 1908, 1936, and 
1955 treaties between the United States and 
Panama involving the provisions of such 
treaties concerning territorial sovereignty 
shall be made only pursuant to treaty. 

This action by the House.was not merely a 
routine vote of our membership, but a reflec- 
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tion of strong views of the American people 
on a matter in which they are vitally inter. 
ested. As such, it served as a rebuke 
those, in and out of Government service, who, 
by naive intentions or devious methods, 
would undermine our en of exclusive 
sovereign control over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. 

Unfortunately, at the solicitation of the 
Secretary of State, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 459 has not yet been passed by the 
Senate, his opposition being on the basis 
that such action might “offend” Panama, 
This, in effect, is the same as saying that its 
approval by the Senate would anger Pana- 
manian mobs and the radical politicians who 
take their cues from them. 

Returning now to the question of display- 
ing the Panama flag over the Canal Zone to 
indicate what is loosely called “titular sov- 
ereignty,” this is not a meaningless gesture 
of good will as some of our naive leaders 
would have us believe. The flag has but one 
meaning and that is sovereignty. 

For this reason, its display would be but 
the first step in the Panamanian program for 
eventual nationalization. The second step 
would be to secure its international recogni- 
tion as evidence of full sovereignty. Then 
the way would be clear, in a legal sense, for 
the rest of their program through the most 
expedient means with the example of Suez 
before them. 

The attitude of our Department of State 
touching these questions has undoubtedly 
given to our Latin American neighbors and 
the world at large the impression of weak- 
ness, timidity, and an excessive zeal for 
appeasement. 

When considering this gravely important 
Isthmian question, we should never lose 
sight of the fact that the Panama Canal is 
& part of the coastline of the United States. 

The flag of our country there is the symbol 
of our status as a sovereign people over the 
constitutionally acquired domain of the 
Canal Zone. The day another flag is raised 
over the Canal Zone will, indeed, be tragic 
and bode ill for the future of the United 
States. 

As previously indicated, our problem is not 
restricted to the Panama Canal but it covers 
the vast area of the Caribbean recognized 
long ago by Admiral Mahan as the Mediter- 
ranean of the Americas, 


CUBA AN OUTPOST OF KREMLIN 


The great island of Cuba, close to the 
United States and located on the northern 
approach to the Panama Canal, has become a 
Soviet captive and its government an articu- 
late instrument for Communist subversion 
in other Latin countries, 

On the southern approach to this strategic 
waterway, we have Venezuela, which has been 
a center for planning the agitation, infiltra- 
tion subversion, and armed attacks that are 
designed to transform Latin American coun- 
tries into Soviet provinces, just as has been 
done in Cuba. 

The seriousness of this situation was em- 
phasized on February 26, 1960, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his address to 
the Congress of Brazil. Describing the great 
issue of our time as “freedom or slavery,” he 
stated that the people of our Nation would 
consider it intervention in the internal af- 
fairs cf an American state if any power, 
“whether by invasion, coercion, or subver- 
sion, succeeded in denyiug freedom of choice 
to the people of any of our sister republics.” 

These strong words clearly uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine and its application to new 
dangers now arising; and the Congress, by 
positive declaration, can and should lend its 
full support to this end. 

For resolving these problems there is a 
practical and definite program, which is not 
based on a blind devotion to the past but 
on a realistic appraisal of the present and 
the future: 


pecial 
res gen thet oc Bene kee beth homce 0: vvfe- tay 
and other missions of diplomatic character. 


Fourth, proclamation by our Government 
that the Canal Zone is a constitutionally ac- 
quired territory of the United States. 

Fifth, extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
include penetration and subversion. © 

The time for proper action by our Govern- 
ment has long since passed. The situation 
in the Caribhean becomes more critical every 
day. It thus becomes imperative that the 
Congress, which, under the Constitution, 
must assume and discharge such grave duties 
in questions of foreign policy, should con- 
sider and pass measures along the lines of 
those now pending in both House and 
Senate. 

These measures make unequivocal declara- 
tions for the previously indicated extension 


_of the Monroe Doctrine and the reaffirma- 


tion of our treaty-based and long-established 
Isthmian Canal policies. 

May I ask this great audience: “Why 
should we wait for new blows to fall? To 
falter in our duty is to invite disaster.” 

Dean MANION. Thank you, Congressman 
DaniEL J. FLoop. My friends, somewhere in 
this cowardly search for an accommodation 
with communism our leaders have lost the 
courage to defend America’s vital interests. 

Send this startling speech to your Sen- 
ators. Tell them not to wait until new 
blows fall upon the American flag. The time 
to act is now. 

Americans are sadly lacking in informa- 
tion about our sdeeeing attitude toward 
the issues of Panama, Cuba and the entire 
Caribbean area, 

This great speech by Congressman 
DantEL J. Fioop, of Pennsylvania, is the first 
to place these burning questions before the 
American people on a nationwide network. 

We urge all corporations and individuals 
to order printed copies of this address for 
distribution. 





Consultants Report, Migrant Farm Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as a part of the discussions 
regarding farm labor problems and the 
efforts to maintain a steady and con- 
tinuing supply of food and fiber to the 
American consuming public, much ref- 
erence has been made to a so-called con- 
sultants report. 

~ The Secretary of Labor, sometime ago, 
named a panel of four to make an ap- 
praisal of the situation. Named were the 
Reverend Monsignor George C. Higgins, 
Mr. Glenn E. Garrett, executive direc- 
tor of the Good Neighbor Commission; 
Dr. Rufus B. vonKleinsmidt, chancellor 
of the University of Southern California; 
and former Senator Edward J. Thye of 
Minnesota. 
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During the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the question was 
asked of the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, “Who in this group represented 
the growers, the employer?” Secretary 
Brown replied that the so-called consult- 
ants were picked on the basis that no 
one represented either of the principal 
parties at interest. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable that 
actions should be based on the recom- 
mendations of four men who were picked 
because they knew so little about the 
problem. It is my privilege to represent 
@ great alluvial area in the State of Mis- 
sissippi whose citizens farm for their 
livelihood and whose fields produce much 
of the crops which sustain our Nation. 
These people know the problem first- 
hand. An organization they have 
formed to represent them, the Delta 
Council, has made a study of this so- 
called consultants report. From a 
background of firsthand knowledge and 
experience, Mr. Miller P. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the Delta Council, has written 
me a letter that will be of benefit to all 
Members in seeking properly to appraise 
the value of this so-called consultants 
report. Piease remember that Mr. 
Holmes is not a director of any social 
action group, he is not an executive 
director of any international organiza- 
tion, he is not the chancellor of any 
school, and he is not a former public 
officeholder—he is just a good farmer 
and a substantial citizen of his com- 
munity who has been honored by his 
neighbors as president of their agricul- 
tural association. 

His letter and analysis of this situa- 
tion will be of interest and value in a 
study of the problem facing us today: 

Derta Counci., 
Stoneville, Miss., March 23, 1960. 

To: Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, 
and Manpower, House Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Hon. E. C. Gathings, chair- 
man. 

Hon. Frank E. Smrru, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Delta Coun- 
ceil, an organization representing the 18 delta 
and part-delta counties of Mississippi, wishes 
to respectfully submit the following recom- 
mendations and conclusions concerning 
Public Law 78 and the consultants report 
on the Mexican farm labor program. 

We recommend the extension of Public 
Law 78 as proposed in the bill introduced 
by the chairman. We further strongly en- 
dorse the provision as proposed by Represen- 
tatives Dixon, McINTIRE, Fisher, and McMIL- 
LAN that would prohibit the Secretary of 
Labor from issuing regulations pertaining to 
wages, hours, and working conditions of do- 
mestic labor under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Failure to extend Public Law 78 will mean 
that many farmers will not be able to secure 
Jabor necessary for crop produ::tion and har- 
vesting. This would result in a great loss 
to farmers individually and tc the agricul- 
tural economy. In some cases involving 
perishable food crops, it could mean that 
certain commodities would not be available 
to the consuming public or that across-the- 
counter prices for such commodities would 
be considerably increased due to the limited 
supply. 

Public Law 78 has been effective in carry- 
ing out the basic objective intended by Con- 
gress, L.e., making it possible for farmers to 
obtain needed agricultural workers from 
Mexico to fill seasonal labor shortages. Pub- 
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lic Law 78 has accomplished this objective 
in an orderly manner without adversely af- 
fecting the domestic work force. In addi- 
tion, the existence of a legal system of ob- 
taining needed foreign workers has almost 
eliminated the wetback problem. 

In any program in which a large number 
of people are concerned, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that some dissatisfaction would not 
be encountered on the part of individuals. 
Employers have had to adjust their oper- 
ations to meet program requirements that 
in some cases have appeared to be imprac- 
tical. In other cases, individual workers 
have not proven satisfactory. Others have 
broken their contracts and have either re- 
turned home or sought employment else- 
where. We feel sure that in certain cases 
both employers and employees have had jus- 
tifiable grievances. On the whole, however, 
the program has been very successful and 
has been in the national interest. 


CONSULTANTS’ REPORT 


The consultants appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor have pointed out that the 
Secretary has found it extremely difficult to 
administer section 503 of the act which pro- 
hibits the authorization of Mexican employ- 
ment unless the Secretary determines that: 
(a) domestic workers are not available, (b) 
use of Mexicans will not adversely affect 
wages and working conditions of domestic 


farmworkers, and (c) reasonable efforts have . 


been made to attract domestic workers at 
wages and standard hours of work com- 
parable to those offered to Mexican workers. 

With regard to these so-called problem 
areas, we wish to comment as follows: 

The fact that domestic workers are not 
available in sufficient numbers in a given 
area is the’ prime criteria used in deter- 
mining eligibility for certification. Such de- 
terminations are made based on studies and 
recommendations of Employment Service 
representatives within areas of demand. 
These recommendations are as accurate and 
reliable as is possible to obtain. The de- 
velopment of such information by the office 
of the Secretary would result in a dupli- 
cation of effort that would require many 
additional employees. 

The consultants have recommended that 
the objective of the Secretary should be to 
reduce reliance on Mexican labor. They 
recommended that this be accomplished by 
(a) limiting the ratio of Mexicans to domes- 
tic workers on individual farms and (b) 
limiting the number of Mexicans in any par- 
ticular crop area to a specific proportion 
based upon the previous year’s experience. 

Both of these recommendations, in our 
opinion, are entirely impractical. First of 
all, some areas of production have a very 
limited supply of domestic farm labor. A 
rigid rule that would gear the number of 
Mexican workers to what would amount to 
a nonexistent supply of domestic workers 
would mean that such farmers would be de- 
nied the use of any farm labor. 

The limiting of Mexican farmworkers 
within crop areas to a specific proportion 
based on previous years’ experience entirely 
overlooks the fact that acreages of certain 
crops and weather conditions vary from 
year to year. Farming is a hazardous and 
high-risk undertaking at best. Weather 
conditions during planting, growing, and 
harvesting seasons have a decided influence 
on the volume of production and quality of 
agricultural commodities. Rather than im- 
pose needless restrictions, it would appear 
that the Department of Labor’s objective 
should be to render a more effective service 
by helping to supply workers to farmers who 
need additional labor and jobs to workers 
who desire agricultural employment. 

Recommendations of the consultants ap- 
pear to be based on the conclusion that 
farmers will automatically use Mexican 
workers in preference to domestic workers 
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and that the Secretary of Labor is therefore 
obligated to set up a complicated police sys- 
tem to prevent employers from discriminat- 
ing against domestic farm labor. This is 
not the case and such a conclusion is 
erroneous. Considering the cost of trans- 
portation, housing, insurance, and other 
guarantees, Mexican workers are more costly 
than domestics. What appears to be a pref- 
erence for Mexican workers in some areas is 
due to the fact that domestic workers are 
not available for farm employment and em- 
ployers know that Mexicans, who are willing 
and able to work in agriculture, are readily 
available. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


To illustrate the fact that preference is 
not given to Mexican nationals, we wish to 
briefly review the experience in the Missis- 
sippi Delta since World War II. This area 
is recognized as one of the most highly 
specialized cotton production areas in the 
world. Cotton production in the 18 delta 
and part-delta counties in Mississippi aver- 
ages about 1 million bales per year and ac- 
counts for the major share of farm income. 
The loss of farm labor during World War II 
resulted in an acute shortage of workers 
needed for crop production. Faced with this 
shortage, farmers turned to Mexican nation- 
als as the most logical and conveniently 
available supply of agricultural labor, and 
large number of braceros were used in the 
area for several years. During this period, 
Delta Council worked closely with the Mis- 
sissippi Employment Service and with the 
regional USES in developing the farm labor 
program. After several years’ experience 
with foreign workers, delta farmers, work- 
ing through Delta Council and with the co- 
operatiton of the Mississippi Employment 
Service, decided that the best interests of all 
could be served by concentrating on the 
utilization of domestics and discontinuing 
the use of Mexican nationals. Such a pro- 
gram was undertaken, however, with the firm 
understanding that Mexican nationals would 
be made available if shortages developed 
and crops were threatened by domestic farm 
labor scarcities. 

During the next 2-year period, representa- 
tives of Delta Council, along with repre- 
sentatives of the employment service, 
extension service, and production and mar- 
keting administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, participated in 47 out-of-area 
county forums with the objective of ob- 
taining cooperation of farmers and business 
leaders that would lead to the release of 
farmworkers in those counties for seasonal 
use in the delta area. Assurances were given 
that local labor supplies would not be dis- 
turbed when needed at home and that an 
all-out effort would be made to assure their 
return, At the same time, the Employment 
Service initiated a stepped-up effort to help 
obtain more effective utilization of local 
labor pools through day-haul operations 
from larger towns within the area and those 
located immediately adjacent to the area. 
As a result of these intense efforts, farmers 
were abie to obtain needed supplies of labor 
from domestic sources. They were aided in 
this effort by very favorable weather condi- 
tions. Also, following 1955, cotton acreage 
was drastically reduced because of acreage 
controls and marketing quotas. This re- 
sulted in some less demand for farmworkers 
plus a slightly larger supply from town labor 
pools because of migration from farms to 
nearby towns. 

During this same period, Delta Council, 
working with the employment service and 
in cooperation with growers in Florida, de- 
veloped a system through which off-season 
farm employment opportunities are made 
available to Mississippi farmworkers. Several 
thousand workers now participate in this 
program. In addition, crews are sent from 
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Mississippi to a number of other States for 
off-season employment in agriculture. 

Although these sustained and intense ef- 
forts have been pursued for a number of 
years and Mexican nationals have not been 
utilized within the area since the initiation 
of the effort, the State has continued to lose 
farm labor. Also, the composition of the 
labor force has changed to a marked degree. 
It now consists of a higher proportion of 
older and younger people. Workers in these 
age groups are not as productive, and pro- 
duction rates, especially in weed and grass 
control, have dropped off sharply. Workers 
in the younger age group also offer problems 
to farmers who are doing their best to com- 
ply with child labor laws. Farmers, espe- 
cially who have large operations, find it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to accurately screen 
day-haul crews to eliminate workers under 
16 years of age. The fact that many younger 
workers are accompanied by their parents 
further complicates the problem. 

The expansion of cotton acreage within 
the delta in 1959 under the “choice program” 
posed many problems to delta farmers. Pre- 
season planning meetings were held with the 
Employment Service in an effort to obtain 
effective utilization of all available farm- 
workers. Full use was made of the newly 
initiated Delta Weather Forecasting Service 
to pinpoint areas of possible rainfall and 
unfavorable weather so that workers could 
be routed to other parts of the area. Short- 
ages did occur at several points; however, 
generally favorable weather conditions and 
the all-out effort of the Employment Service 
to channel needed workers into spots of 
acute demand prevented losses from taking 
place. 

We cite these experiences in the Mississippi 
Delta to illustrate the fact that farmers 
desire to utilize domestic workers when the 
supply is available. The delta was fortunate 
in that it had a potential supply of farm 
labor conveniently located. Other areas are 
not so fortunate and, in spite of the efforts 
of individuals and organizations, such farm- 
ers must depend upon Mexican nationals. 

While not now utilizing Mexican nationals, 
delta farmers are strongly in favor of the 
continuation of the program and the exten- 
sion of Public Law 78 which they helped to 
develop. If the loss of farm labor continues 
in the State, however, delta farmers will 
once again find it necessary to utilize Mexi- 
can nationals. 


COSTS UP—PRICES DOWN 


It appears to us also that the consultants 
approached their study more from the stand- 
point of sociology than from economics. 
They gave no evidence of any consideration 
being given to the position of agriculture 
in comparison to other segments of our econ- 
omy or to the fact that farm income has 
been dropping while production costs have 
been increasing at a rapid rate. 


The report of the consultants makes men- 
tion of the fact that agriculture has been 
historically a low-wage industry. They state, 
“During the past decade, the wage differen- 
tial between agriculture and industry has 
been widening steadily, and it may be in- 
ferred that the use of foreign workers in 
agriculture is partly responsible.” Cotton 
was cited as a crop in which wage rates 
were unchanged or lowered between 1953 
and 1958. No mention was made of the 
increases in production costs during this 
period or the decreases in prices that farmers 
received for their cotton. The fact is that 
the: average price received by U.S. cotton 
farmers declined 6 cents per pound between 
the beginning of 1951 and the end of 1957. 
This amounts to $30 per bale. Prices de- 
clined even further in 1958 and 1959. At 
the same time, production costs continued 
to climb. : 


Cotton, along with other segments of ag- 
riculture, faces the perplexing difficulties 
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common to 2 transition economy. Southern 
agriculture in particular has been going 
through the throes of a technological revolu- 
tion. While great gains have been made, 
serious gaps still exist in the mechanization 
of cotton production, While it is true that 
man-hours per acre have been reduced 
sharply from the 160 required under the 
man and mule method of cotton production, 
hand labor requirements are still high, with 
weed and grass control representing the 
biggest bottleneck. Because of these gaps, 
cotton farmers now have the high expense 
of full mechanization without the economies 
that have accrued to certain other segments 
of agriculture from mechanized practices. 


In an effort to increase yields and reduce 
unit costs, farm operators are using more 
fertilizer, farm machinery, insecticides, herbi- 
cides, and all kinds of agricultural chemicals. 
They have also adopted new practices such as 
deep tillage and supplemental irrigation. 
Since 1945, the use of nitrogen on farms has 
increased 175 percent. Tractor numbers on 
farms in the United States have tripled since 
1940, and the total volume of all machinery 
and equipment on farms has almost tripled 
during the same period. A recent study by 
Dr. Grady B. Crowe, economist, USDA, and 
Dr. Rupert Johnston, economist, Mississippi 
Extension Service, showed that the invest- 
ment per worker on a 600-acre mechanized 
delta cotton plantation increased from $2,220 
in 1940 to $24,000 in 1956. 

In addition, the study revealed that prices 
paid for production items have undergone a 
sharp increase. Between 1940 and 1955, wage 
rates for hired farm labor rose 200 percent, 
farm real estate values increased 150 percent, 
farm machinery prices went up 115 percent, 
farm real estate taxes rose 115 percent, and 
fertilizer prices increased about 60 percent. 
Since 1955, costs of these items have con- 
tinued to rise. 

Another significant fact is that cash costs 
of nonfarm goods and services included in 
crop production expenses accounted for more 
than 60 percent of total production costs in 
1957. Farmers now spend almost four times 
as much for nonfarm goods and seryices as 
they did in 1940. The cost of these items 
has little or no relation to the prices that 
farmers receive for their commodities. When 
farm prices drop, they are likely to remain 
more or less constant or may even go up as 
& result of increases in industrial wages. This 
accounts, to a large extent, for the cost-price 
squeeze that cotton farmers are finding so 
acute. 

On a typical delta cotton plantation of 
roughly 600 acres of cropland, production 
costs since 1940 have risen 165 percent. Most 
of this increase took place in hired labor, 
power and machinery costs, insecticides, fer. 
tilizer, and ginning. At the same time, cash 
or out-of-pocket expenses rose 145 percents 

In conclusion, it appears that the report of 
the consultants was predicated to a large de- 
gree on the fact that farm wages are below 
nonfarm wages. This is an indisputable fact. 
They seek, however, to solve this preblem by 
imposing restrictions and regulations that 
would tend to raise farm wages without deal- 
ing with the basic causes of the disparity. 
Such action would increase the cost-price 
squeeze and would adversely affect large seg- 
ments of the agricultural economy. 


Also, we certainly do not agree that the 
Secretary should be given unlimited author- 
ity to promulgate rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary, Neither do we believe 
that the Secretary should have authority to 
develop so-called sufficient controls and 
checks, as has beem recommended, We are 


1“Certain Changes in Agriculture Which 
Affect Credit Needs and Capital Require- 
ments,” Dr. Grady B. Crowe, economist, 
USDA, and Dr. Rupert Johnston, economist, 
Mississippi Extension Service. 
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not cognizant of any occasion In which local 
and State employment services have been 

with dereliction of duty in carrying 
out the intent of the Mexican national pro- 
gram. The granting of either of these recom- 
mendations would result in more centralized 
control, more bureaus, and more Govern- 
ment employees. 

The present system of advisory commit- 
tees is an effective medium for advising the 
Secretary on farm labor programs and prob- 
lems. We therefore oppose the establish- 
ment of a tripartite advisory committee as 
recommended by the consultants, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mriter P. HoLMss, 
President, 





Pony Airlift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several weeks a Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has been busily 
engaged in examining the activities of 
the Post Office Department in the field 
of transporting 4-cent letter mail by air. 

The Post Office Department has main- 
tained that it is able to transport this 
mail by air without paying any more in 
overall costs than is currently being paid 
for surface transportation. The Post 
Office Department is also making claims 
of drastic service improvements. 

In its philately section on Sunday, 
June 19, the New York Times included 
an item on the pony express. The Times 
article explained how the Post Office De- 
partment has announced that it will not 
use jet airplanes to carry first day “pony 
express” covers westward from St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

The Post Office Department said it has 
had to discard its plans because the flight 
schedule could not be worked out, and 
therefor first day covers from the re- 
spective points will be dispatched 
through ordinary mail channels. Many 
postal patrons feel that-the schedules 
on transporting 4-cent letter mail by 
air have not been very well worked out 
and as a sponsor of a bill to eliminate 
the so-called airlift I feel that the Post 
Office Department has not worked out 
the necessary congressional authority 
to enable the operation to be continued. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned over the 
way in which the Post Office Department 
has continued to expand its unauthor- 
ized transportation of 4-cent letter mail 
by air, even though the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations has specifically 
asked that there be no extention and 
even thought the full Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has approved a 
bill directing that the operation be dis- 
continued. The reported bill, H.R. 
12595, should be approved swiftly on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
and the Post Office Department should 
immediately take note of official ex- 
pressed congressional displeasure and de- 
sist from any further experimentation 
with this type of mail transportation, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


* OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, Mr. 
Ernest S. Marsh, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
made some pertinent remarks the 14th of 
June before the members of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

We have had considerable legislation 
this year pertaining to the railroad in- 
dustry, and I recommend this article to 
the Members of this body, as it throws 
light on a good deal of legislation as it 
has developed in the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, and then in 
the Senate proper. 

Mr. President, I have been informed 
by the Government Printing Office that 
printing the address of Mr. Marsh will 
require approximately 2% pages of the 
Recorp at a cost of $202.50. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address may be 
printed in the Recorp, notwithstanding 
the additional cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY Ernest S. MArsH, PRESIDENT AND 
Curer EXECUTIVE OFFICER, THE ATCHISON, 
TorPeKA & SANTA Fe Ratuway Co., BEFORE 
1960 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ACCOUNTING 
DIVISION, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rat- 
ROADS, JUNE 14, 1960, ConraD H1Lton Hore, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


As president of one of the many railroads 
serving the great transportation center of 
Chicago, I would like to join in Mayor Daley’s 
hearty welcome extended to all of you here 
today so graciously by Mr. John Duba. 

It is a pleasure indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the annual meeting 
of the Accounting Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and I want to 
express my sincere appreciation to your 
chairman and program committee for the 
honor in having this place on your program, 
There are several reasons why I am partic- 
ularly happy over the distinction to be 
invited to speak to you on this occasion. 

It was back in 1941 as auditor of disburse- 
ments that I attended an annual meeting of 
the Accounting Division out in Denver, 
Colo. I take great pride in being not only 
a former active member but now an hon- 
orary member of your fine organization. 

So you see, I have at least some firsthand 
knowledge of your worthy objectives and your 
procedures in accomplishing those purposes 
through cooperative efforts of standing com- 
mittees and special committees, and through 
these annual meetings. 

I have thought these meetings have a spe- 
cial value for the railroad industry, not only 
as the clearinghouse for results of important 
committee activities during the year, but also 
as the means of establishing and maintain- 
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ing personal contacts, which are especially 
important in interroad relations. Few 
other industries have so many men who 
must work cooperatively with their counter- 
parts in other companies on a day-to-day 
and month-to-month basis as in the rail- 
road accounting departments. 

It is only through the railroads with their 
almost unlimited capacity to move things 
from where they are to where they are 
needed that our vast marketing and distri- 
bution system has built the high standards 
we Americans enjoy today. It is only 
through the railroads and that system that 
we can continue to enjoy those standards. 
Believe me, it is a complex business in which 
a maximum of teamwork and cooperation is 
required for successful performance. 

I have at times made the understatement 
that our function in the economy is rather 
simple—that we are in the business of mov- 
ing something or someone from one place 
to another. Our every thought in daily op- 
erations end in long-range planning must 
necessarily be directed to performing that 
function in a most efficient and economical 
way. 

One aspect of our business is far from 
simple and provides a convenience to the 
public that is unique but almost taken for 
granted. I refer to that technique which 
makes it possible to do two things at the 
same time, (a) to compete, and (b) to work 
in cooperation. 

We are not merely moving goods from one 
place to another on our own railroad, not 
just conducting a business of our own with 
our own plant to serve our own customers. 
It is much more than that. 

Actually we constantly serve the public 
in a great national transportation organiza- 
tion in which two or three or a half dozen, 
or if need be, 12 or 15 separate railroad com- 
panies, each an independent enterprise, all 
join together to move a single consignment 
of goods between the most distant of points. 
They cooperate with each other and with 
the shipper—a shipper may go to any rail- 
road agent at any station in the United 
States and arrange in one transaction for 
the shipment of his goods to any other place 
in the United States regardless of the num- 
ber of roads that might be involved in haul- 
ing it from one place to another. This could 
never have come about, nor could it be con- 
tinued, without the great contributions from 
railroad accounting officers. 

The accounting officers were probably the 
first of railroad management teams to rec- 
ognize the value and necessity for coopera- 
tion within the framework of an official as- 
sociation. The record shows that the first 


meeting for formation of the original As- - 


sociation of American Railway Accounting 
Officers was held here in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 7, 1887, and your organizatfon has had 
continuous existence ever since, becoming 
the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 
in 1918, and since the mid-thirties as the 
Accounting Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 


In my 42 years of service on the Santa 
Fe, I think I have never had a greater re- 
spect and admiration for the work of ac- 
counting officers than during the past 3 
years that I have served as president of the 
company. Your group plays a most im- 
portant part in this business. 

The accounting department comes in con- 
tact with every phrase of railroad activity 


from the executive department to the sec- 
tion gang. Obviously, the protection of 
revenues and maintaining the integrity o7 
receipts and disbursements are indispen- 
sable functions. Beyond tha‘, your im- 
portance extends not only to record keep- 
ing and preparation of feports and statistics, 
but of still further significance is your 
responsibility for interpreting the results 
to insure that unfavorable comparisons, un- 
desirable trends, abnormal ratios, and all of 
that are brought to the attention of the 
chief executive and officers of other depart- 
ments for review, investigation and further 
attention. That relationship and coopera- 
tion in the management team is an essen- 
tial, and I cannot emphasize it too strongly 
in this period of high costs when even closer 
scrutiny is imposed by shrinking profit 
margins. z 

You and your committees have accom- 
plished outstanding progress in producing 
improved performance through new meth- 
ods and electronic machine applications. 
You deserve the applause and appreciation 
of the whole railroad industry. It is, I re- 
peat, an honor to address this meeting and 
I appreciate the opportunity to make these 
remarks. 

We are now in a brand new era of com- 
petitive transportation accompanied by a 
severe inflationary spiral and there are grave 
problems and great challenges before you. 
I have every confidence you will meet these 
with success in the same spirit and deter- 
mination you and your predecessors have 
exhibited in the past. 

In the railroad industry it seems that we 
always have had problems and it may be fair 
to say that we always will. Still, I believe 
I have never seen a time when we face so 
many uncertainties. 

Probably most, if not all of you, are aware 
of these problems and some of you may feel 
much as I do that discussing them here is 
equivalent to talking to ourselves. Still, I 
have never seen the time when there is 
greater need for facts to produce a correct 
understanding of the current and prospec- 
tive situation. We must not become bored 
or complacent. We need more friends with 
a sound appraisal of our problem and it is 
with the hope that you in turn may help 
in stimulating clear thinking among your 
friends and associates that I mention a few 
of these problems. 

When I say we are in a brand new era, I 
mean that this is a time which demands 
good, clean, comfortable and pleasant pas- 
senger service. An era that puts’ emphasis 
on fast dependable freight service and inten- 
sified efforts to reduce cost of operation and 
maintenance. 

An era where we must recognize the inac- 
tion of Congress to give us fully adequate 
remedies to provide competitive equality 
with other forms of transportation. A 
keenly competitive erasin which we must do 
more things to help ourselves, both service- 
wise, ratewise and costwise. 


A good service and competitive rates are 
necessary to attract more business and a 
sustained high volume is needed for effi- 
cient utilization of the plant and lower costs 
per ton mile. Costs for ratemaking purposes 
should be realistic and forward looking, 
based upon the increased volume that could 
be attracted rather than upon statistics of 
the past without inclusion of that volume. 
Only in this way can the railroads achieve 
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their full potential and the public receive 
the benefit of the most economical form of 
transportation. 

Certain recommendations have been made 
to help in removing competitive inequality of 
the railroads. Among these are: 

(1) The Nation's entire transportation 
system should be subject to regulation, but 
only as much as necessary for the protection 
of the public; 

(2) Regulation should not usurp manage- 
ment’s right to manage; 

(8) No form of transport should be either 
handicapped or favored by Government; 

(4) Government subsidy of any of the 
costs of competing transport as a defense 
against monopoly should cease, inasmuch as 
the threat of monopoly in the transportation 
field no longer existed; 

(5) Inland waterways should pay all their 
Own costs; 

(6) Highway transport should bear “its 
fair burden” of the cost of highways, plus 
its share of the general tax load; 

(7) Airlines should ultimately pay their 
own way. 

How do those appeal to you? Aren’t they 
all good, sound, and equitable recommen- 
dations as of today? It might surprise you 
to know that they were made by a Na- 
tional Transportation Committee created in 
1932, including former President Calvin 
Coolidge as chairman, Bernard Baruch; for- 
mer New York Governor Al Smith, and other 
prominent Americans. 

Usually the recognition that~a_ specific 
problem exists is about half of the solution 
for it but actually the difficulties of the 
railroads have been recognized and have 
been a subject of studies and reports by 
boards, commissions, and committees for a 
quarter of a century. Still few fundamental 
remedies have been adopted and most of the 
basic causes of our difficuities are with us 
today. 

Today we see on every hand that the 
failure of our Government to adopt the 
plainly needed reforms recommended years 
ago is causing deterioration of earnings in 
‘the railroad industry and harming our ef- 
forts to take full advantage of moderniza- 
tion and technological improvements de- 
signed to give better service and keep costs 
to the public at the lowest possible level. 

Their continuation will jeopardize more 
hundreds of thousands of railroad jobs and 
the investments of other hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens—men, women, 
children, and institutional investors who 
have put money in railroad securities with 
the rightful expectation of receiving a fair 
return. 

I mentioned the recommendations of the 
National Transportation Committee in the 
early thirties, then later President Roosevelt 
appointed the Joint Committee of 1938, com- 
prising three railroad executives and three 
labor leaders. The committee recommended 
fair and impartial regulation of all modes 
of transportation. It recommended the ¢es- 
tablishment of tolls for inland waterways 
and relief for the railroads from grade-cross- 
ing elimination costs. 

Back in 1947, President Truman told Con- 
gress that he believed it unwise to place the 
entire burden of ex . improving, and 
maintaining the airways upon the general 
taxpayer. In 1950, he reiterated his demand 
that the airlines become “increasingly self- 
supporting in the near future.” 

In 1957, President Eisenhower, in his 
budget message to Congress, said, “The time 
has come when consideration should be 
given to requiring the users of the airways’ 
Tacilities to share the cost of providing this 
service.” Yet little has been done to remedy 
the recognized injustice. 

In fact, the situation is reversed to such 
an extent that the Government right now 
is looking’ for new ways to help the airlines 
because their fares in competition with sur- 
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face transportation are being maintained at 
levels which will not support costs and the 
requirements for new equipment, 

Then, there was the Senate committee 
study of the national transportation system, 
which, after lengthy hearings, resulted in 
an extensive progress report in 1951, citing 
the need for impartial transport regulation, 
the unfairness to railroads of lavish sub- 
sidies to their competitors, the financial 
problems faced by the railroads and the 
need to allow railroads to make competitive 
rates. 

Then, of course, the Cabinet Committee 
Report of 1955 which, among other things, 
recommended greater freedom for the rail- 
roads in competitive ratemaking. 

Two years ago the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce—the 
Smathers’ committee—conducted extensive 
hearings and investigations into the dete- 
riorating railroad situation out of which 
came the Transportation Act of 1958 gener- 
ally conceded to represent desirable and 
worthwhile legislation but only a partial 
step in the right direction. 

Now in 1960 we have the report of the 
Department of Commerce entitled “Federal 
Transportation Policy and Program” sub- 
mitted after a long study at the request of 
the President in his budget message last year 
for a reappraisal of Government policies. 

Generally, this report advocates a gradual 
lessening of Government regulation with 
the transportation system being regulated 
by the same forces as the rest of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. I find myself 
in wholehearted agreement with the ma- 
jority of the recommendations contained 
in the report, particularly those which af- 
ford the railroads a more nearly equal op- 
portunity to compete for traffic. 

The recommendations of the 1960 report 
bear much similarity to those I mentioned 
earlier as coming from the National Trans- 
portation Committee in the early thirties. 
I should very much dislike the present re- 
port to fall by the wayside as have so many 
of its predecessors—-that should not be per- 
mitted to happen. Measures should be 
adopted to insure that the recommendations 
will be actively progressed either through 
legislative or administrative action which- 
ever is appropriate. 

All of the distinguished bodies who have 
studied the railroad situation over more than 
a quarter of a century have come up with 
the conclusion that something needs to be 
done to: strengthen the railroad position in 
the interests of the public and the Nation 
during peacetime and wartime. Just why 
Congress has never really come to grips with 
this problem is not too clear although my 
analysis suggests that they have a feeling 
that nothing could happen other than the 
effect upon the railroad industry itself, and 
Congress has not seemed to worry too much 
about that. 

The real point and the point I want to 
emphasize is that great harm cannot be done 
to the railroads without doing great harm 
to the whole economy and the American 
people. It is a slow deterioration but if 
allowed to follow its present course, it could 
have an end result that Congress and the 
whole country might wish to prevent—the 
eventual end of private ownership of the 
railroads, then of other agencies of trans- 
portation, and perhaps. other businesses. 

As I said, we must recognize this inaction 
and do everything we can to help ourselves. 

till, it is for this reason that I say here 
today you can be of assistance in producing 
a clearer understanding of the true situation 
among your friends and associates. 

The disadvantage of inequality in a keenly 
competitive field is further aggravated by 
the problem of survival in this era of infla- 


tion. It seems to me that the inflationary- 


trend is going to be with us for a long time. 
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The constant pressure for higher costs for — 
labor and material and more and more 
spending by governments is taking us down 
a road that is certain to bring severe results 
to the Nation’s economy and its people, just 
as it has done in other countries where infla. 
tion has run its course. 

The cost basis today is pricing much busi- 
ness out of the market and pricing our peo- 
ple out of jobs. There aré hundreds of ex- 
amples of the growing sale of foreign goods 
in this country. The import of foreign steel 
is growing terrifically. Another spectacular 
example is the steady rise in the number of © 
small foreign cars to be seen on the streets 
and highways. 

It is no secret that many purchasers o: 
merchandise and other articles are going to 


‘the foreign markets. Many large companies 


are sending more and more buyers overseas 
to replenish their inventories. Many do not 
like it, but are under the necessity of meet- 
ing their competition. 

Is there any wonder we have unemploy- 
ment? Through the cooperation of busi- 
ness, Government, and labor it should be 
stopped somewhere along the line before itis . 
too late. 

The inflationary spiral that is so common 
to all industry is making it increasingly difi- 
cult for the railroads to have available funds 
for all desirable and needed improvements, 
It is probably appropriate to say that the 
increases on the railroads have just about 
followed the national pattern in other basic 
industries. However, it is fair to say also 
that this inflationary spiral hits an industry 
like railroads harder where prices are not so 
easily nor readily adjustable and where labor 
costs take up such a large proportion of 
operating revenues. . 

These pressures bear more heavily on the 
railroads too because of the high ratio of 
investment in physical plant and equipment 
and the necessity for carrying on a substan- 
tial capital expenditure program on a regular 
basis. To illustrate the long-term cumula- 
tive effect of competitive conditions and con- 
stantly rising costs of doing business, I would 
like to give you a comparison that seems 
particularly revealing. 

_ Back in 1929, our best peacetime year prior 
to World War II, the Santa Fe had 166 
billion revenue freight ton miles. In 1959 
this increased to 36 billion. Total revenues 
amounted to $267 million tn 1929 with a net 
railway operating income of $68.7 million. 

By 1959 the total revenues were $634 mil- 
lion, more than 24% times as large as 1929, yet 
the net railway operating income was actually 
less: at $59.6 million, even after including 
$6.5 million of a temporary nature by rea- 
son of tax amortization of certain facilities 
for which necessity certificates were granted. 

We have had no increase in our take-home 
pay in 80 years despite the fact that the 
physical volume of business more than 
doubled when measured in revenue ton-miles 
handled, and despite the further fact. that 
the total money investment in road and 
equipment went from $1,094 million to 
$1,879 million, an increase of 72 percent. 

Now, when it is considered that we need 
to provide modern equipment and facilities 
at several times the costs of the late twenties 
to handle an increased physical volume, the 
squeeze that is taking place becomes abun- 
dantly clear. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the comparisons between 1929 and 1959 is 
that, even with the increased volume, we were 
able to come as close as we did to the net 
railway operating income of 1929, in view 
of the terrific increases in the costs of wages, 
materials and taxes. How we were able to . 
show even this inadequate result is some- 
what of a long story. In a few words, the 
comparison was aided by doing things to help 
ourselves—largely by a concerted program of 
modernization and improvement of the 
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physical plant with the adoption of new 
technologies and techniques, in which every 
department of the railroad participated. The 
accounting department centralized its ac- 
tivities and modernized its procedures, in- 
cluding among other things a timely installa- 
tion of an electronic data processing center 
in our Topeka general office. 

Of course, productivity has increased but 
wage increases have far outdistanced that 
improvement. The April 1960 monthly com- 
ment by the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows that during the 1947-59 
period, average compensation per hour paid 
for increased from $1.20 to $2.59, a rise of 
115 percent, and that productivity measured 
in gross-ton-miles per employee hour paid 
for increased 58.6 percent—a splendid im- 
provement in efficiency averaging almost 5 
percent per year. 

For the real index, however, the one that 
affects the results—gross-ton-miles per dol- 
lar of compensation—they showed a decline 
of 2614 percent during this period. 

The inflationary pressures are felt keenly 
in our financial ability to make capital ex- 
penditures, We are providing many expen- 
sive frieght cars especially designed to take 
care of the particular needs of shippers, in- 
cluding of course, the popular DF or damage 
free cars, mechanical refrigerator cars, cov- 
ered hopper cars, covered gondolas, air-slide 
cars, and we shock control cars utilizing a 
sliding underframe principle. The cost of 
new freight cars today is simply amazing in 
relation to prior periods, 

As we march ahead with modernization 
and try to keep step with new equipment and 
methods, we can never consider the job fully 
completed, because what was modern yester- 
day may be obsolete tomorrow. The past 
has seen great changes in the railroads, but 
it takes a terrific amount of money to keep 
going ahead with the improvements needed 
to maintain the type of up-to-date service 
that will attract revenue and translate a part 
of those revenues into earnings. 

Earnings are grossly inadequate and depre- 
ciation accruals are quite unrealistic. They 
completely disregard what should be the first 
essential of any business concern; that is, 
it should cover its full cost of merely per- 
petuating the business before it can be con- 
sidered to have made a profit or to have a 
taxable income. To the extent that depre- 
ciation accruals fail to provide money for 
replacements to stay in business, the profits 
are overstated and largely taxed away. 

We did have hopes of getting some help 
from Congress in 1958 that would have gone 
a long way toward remedying this undesira- 
ble situation. As a matter of fact, the 
Smathers bill, as it came out of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, contained a provision for a “construc- 
tion reserve” which would have permitted us 
to set aside funds for capital improvements 
and deduct them from taxable income of the 
year, with the requirement that they be used 
for such improvement purposes within a 
5-year period. If not so used in 5 years, the 
funds would then become taxable with cer- 
tain penalties. 

Because of opinion that the construction 
reserve fund constituted a tax measure and 
should have originated in another committee 
of Congress, the provision was lost by an 
amendment on the Senate floor, which elimi- 
nated it from the bill without prejudice. 

Such a construction reserve would enable 
management to plan ahead and undertake 
desirable improvements necessary to meet 
transportation demands adequately. With 
such a reserve I am confident the industry 
would do much more modernization and re- 
placement and would do it faster. 

Congress provided treatment somewhat 
similar to the’ construction reserve in the 
Merchant Marine Act and, of course, every- 
one is familiar with the substantial public 
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expenditure being devoted ‘to waterways, 
highways and airways. They represent ad- 
vance appropriations of tax money for im- 
provements ee | —— to transportation. 

All the railroads ask is some advance treat- 
sun of their own money, also for improve- 
ments relating to transportation. 

In my opinion, there is no subsidy or Gov- 
ernment gift at all attached to the con- 
structioin reserve proposal. No more than 
the cost of the property—less 
ever be deducted through depreciation 
charges. The actual cost is simply deducted 
sooner. 

Certainly there would be no long-term loss 
of tax revenue to the Government. Quite 
likely, there would be no immediate decline. 
There might even by an immediate increase 
in tax receipts, as conceivably the adoption 
of the construction reserve could so stimu- 
late capital expenditures as to put taxable 
income in the hands of builders and sup- 
pliers and their employees right down to the 
source of raw materials to such an extent 
that the Federal Treasury would realize 
greater net tax receipts. 

The 1960 report of the Department of 
Commerce recognizes that in contrast to 
other transport equipment, depreciation 
rates for railway equipment fail adequately 
to reflect the obsolescence of motive power 
and rolling stock. It states that “such rates 
require a continuation of present review, 
and adjustment in detail to imsure parallel 
principles for tax purposes with other forms 
of transport. * * *” ‘The industry needs 
a better treatment of depreciation for tax 
purposes and everyone seems to agree it 
would be nothing more than fair treatment 
for Congress to take care of this inequality. 

Another grave problem lies in the labor 
field. You are all familiar with the efforts 
the railroad industry has been making to 
remedy certain obsolete rules that require 
payments for work not done or not needed, 
commonly called featherbedding. I am sure 
I do not need to detail this problem to you. 

I will merely remark that probably the 
two most important and costly issues in- 
volved have to do with: 

(1) Firemen on freight’ and yard diesel 
locomotives, and 

(2) The dual basis of pay which provides 
for minimum day payments predicated upon 
speeds of 124 miles per hour in freight serv- 
ice, and 20 miles per hour in passenger 
service. 

Personally, I have not looked upon these 
applicable working rules as having been 
forced upon the railroads by labor, nor have 
I looked upon them as resulting from any 
unwise concessions or lack of appropriate 
handling on the part of railroad manage- 
ment, They are carryovers from another era 
that have become outmoded with the pas- 
sage of time and the development of new 
technologies, the adoption of which at huge 
capital expenditures has enabled us to per- 
form the same operation with a far greater 
degree of speed and efficiency with modern 
power and facilities. 

We are not blaming anyone for the evolu- 
tion that has taken place nor is it our pur- 
pose to carry on an attack upon anyone or 
any group—certainly not .upon our faithful 
and efficient Sante Fe employees who we are 
proud to say are doing what we think is an 
excellent job under the rules of the game. 

Our attitude has been that any rules, laws 
or practices that have become so outmoded 
by progress should be reviewed to determine 
what revisions are needed to make them 
conform with the current situation. 

The wage increases awarded this month 
by an arbitration board and recommended 
by an emergency factfinding board further 
emphasize the necessity for early review of 
outdated work rules to afford appropriate 
relief from burdensome provisions that no 
longer conform to modern operations. 

I have talked a lot about problems be- 
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ence it has had a long list of 
teachers. The principals who have su- 
pervised the curriculum from its birth 
to the present day have been outstand- 


excellent reputation that Springfield’s 
school system enjoys throughout the Na- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, it was my honor to be 
invited by Principal Philip A. Sweeney 
to deliver the address to the graduating 
class of 1960 of the High School of Com- 
merce on June 13. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the address, program, 
and list of graduates as part of my re- 
marks: 

Your honor, Mayor O’Connor; chairman of 
the school committee, Mrs. Lynch; superin- 
tendent of schools, McCook; Principal 
Sweeney; members of the faculty; President 
Dolan and members of the class of 1960; 
their parents, family, and friends, first let 
me express my gratitude for the invitation 
which makes possible my presence here this 
evening and the honor you pay me by the 
invitation to speak to you on this happy 
occasion. 

When your principal and my friend, Mr. 
Sweeney, asked me, sometime ago, to be 
your guest speaker, I felt then and I know 
now that my talents would not be equal to 
the task. For this is no ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill affair. Indeed, it is a movingly 
deep, significant event in the lives of all who 
are presented tonight to receive their diplo- 
mas. For the High School of Commerce 
Class of 1960, it is the first time and the 
only time that it will experience this event. 
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For an occasion so important and for an 
event that so swells the emotions, it is not 
an easy task to put words together that will 
spell out momentous or lasting impressions. 
Perhaps this is not too important. It seems 
to me in a high school or any graduation, it 
is the awarding of the diplomats that pales 
everything else into insignificance. 

But guest speakers are thrown in for good 
measure and they have become part and par- 
cel of the graduation ritual. 

When Eleanor Larson interviewed me for 
your fine high school paper, Commerce, I 
quizzed her on what I should talk about. 
A good newspapwoman, she suggested that 
I talk about 5 minutes. 

With a few minutes leeway, I have taken 
her advice. Too many years back to remem- 
ber, in the very place you now sit, I sat, 
with starched collar, tight shoes, and rented 
jacket. As with you, we had things to do 
and places to go before the day was ended. 
With us, and some of your parents will re- 
call, it was Sam’s diner. Of course, that was 
before the days of house parties, Howard 
Johnson and Friendly with their three deck- 
ers and awful-awfuls. 

Well, what counsel to give you or what 
wish to hold? As I look into your clean, 
fresh, beautiful faces, I can tell you what 
Iwish. I wish I were 17 again. 

For these, indeed, were and are the won- 
derful years. Teenage and high school, 
Rose-hued, fragrantly fresh, excitingly 
pleasant days. Always on the move but al- 
Ways moving forward in development and 
ability. I am sure that as you now pause 
and reflect, you are shocked by the raipdity 
with which your high schol days have raced 
by. As a matter of fact, it seems only yes- 
terday that you were taken by hand of de- 
voted parents to start in kindergarten or 
first grade. Surely, you can recall-the un- 
tutored, self-taught answers of those days. 

From those very first days, the educational 
process set in, and slowly, but steadily, you 
advanced in wisdom and learning. 

And tonight you step across another thres- 
—s life—you enter a new era and a new 
phase. Some of you will go on to business 
schools and colleges, others will find their 
place in the great field of nursing and pub- 
lic health, most of you will seek and find em- 
ployment. But, for all of you, the scenery 
will change, the values of life will increase, 
responsibility will begin to grow heavier. 

The rather carefree high school days will 
become a lovely memory. It will not now 
be so important to you that Frankie Avalon, 
Rickey Nelson, or Conway Twitty were re- 
placed in the record race or hit tunes by 
Bobby Rydell, Bobby Darren, or the Everly 
brothers. 

Within a few years, you will be moving 
into legal maturity and adulthood. What 
the future has in store for each of you, it 
is impossible to foretell. 

None of us doubt, for all of us know, that 
We are living in a marvelous, magnificené, 
ever-changing period. The fusion and fis- 
sion of the atom—the incredible exploration 
of space—the miracles of aviation and elec- 
tronics—the fantastic progress in medical 
research that portends the ultimate con- 
quering of the diseases that afflict man- 
kKind—all of these you are now witnessing, 
and they have played or will play an im- 
portant part in your future. For you, life 
itself will be longer and healthier than for 
any of the grown adults you now know. Life 
expectancy has jumped remarkably over the 
past 25 years. It will expand even more in 
the next 25. So, you have very, very many 
years ahead of you. 

I am sure you are also aware that you are 
living in a dangerous, difficult period. That 
is why you have to continue to develop your 
character, your ability—whether through 
further college study or the practical educa- 
tion that comes through experience or self- 
study. It might very well be that, in your 
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time, just as have your parents, you will be 
called upon to make sacrifices to keep free- 
dom alive, the Nation;strong and democracy 
safe. / 

There is something to an editorial I read 
the other day which said “Our age is likely 
the blackest and brightest in human his- 
tory; the most destructive and the most crea- 
tive; the most humanitarian and the most 
barbarous; the most pagan and the most reli-. 
gious. What direction the world takes to- 
morrow depends on the rising generation of 
today.” 

You are the rising generation. The future 
belongs to you. To meet its challenge, there 
is a need that you make a success of your- 
self—of your own personal life. I do not 
mean success which is measured by the 
material considerations of fame and per- 
sonal gain—or the attainment of high place 
and prestige. But rather, that true success 
which is the crown of all those who hon- 
estly, earnestly, do their best and live the 
every day, simple life with all that it in- 
volves in the practice of the commonplace 
duties of every day—that consists in the un- 
selfishness of motive, the integrity of pur- 
pose, the passion for fairness. 

No one else can purchase these attributes 
for you. The way can be pointed by train- 
ing and loving parents. But the sort of a 
person you will make of yourself—how you 
will be regarded—whether people will ad- 
mire and respect or despise you—all this is 
in your hands. 

No matter where your lot may be cast, no 
power on earth can keep you from making a 
real person of yourself. Only you can choose 
the direction in which you will go. Every 
day you can say to yourself: Without capital, 
without influence—even in spite of the op- 
position of others, I can be true to myself. 
I can be a real woman or a real man and 
make my life a masterpiece. I am the only 
enemy I shall ever have. The only one who 
can wreck my personal career, keep me from 
being a success is the man or woman living 
inside my own skin. There is no destiny, no 
fate, that can ruin me. Under God, I am my 
own maker, my own destiny. “I am the mas- 
ter of my fate * * * the captain of my soul.” 

You have had a magnificent start to cope 
with the problems of the future. You have 
looked forward for years to this day—one 
of the crowning achievements of your young 
life. Your parents—self-sacrificing, devoted, 
loving—have toiled and lived for this day. 
For the part they have played in the suc- 
cess that is yours tonight, you can never 
repay. Teachers who have inspired and 
taught you and brought you to this moment 
are entitled to your gratitude. 

This thanks and gratitude can best be 
expressed by doing the very best you can in 
whatever task is yours. By so doing, you 
will be a credit to Springfield’s outstanding 
educational system, the High School of Com- 
merce you love so much, to your devoted 
teachers, to your wonderful parents. 

Yes, the future belongs to you. May God 
grant you the ability, the courage and the 
wisdom to face it with confidence and to 
meet it with unbounded success. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES, HicH SCHOOL oF 
COMMERCE, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., MONDAY, 
JUNE 138, 1960, ar 8 o’CLOCK, MUNICIPAL 
AUDITORIUM 

PROGRAM 


Organ Prelude: Prelude in F Minor, Bach; 
Folk Tune, Whitlock. 

Processional: Pomp and Circumstance, Mr. 
LeRoy Hanson, organist, Elgar. 

“Star-Spangled Banner,” class, 
chorus, and audience, Smith. 

Invocation: The Lord’s Prayer, High School 
of Commerce girls’ choir, Walter D, Nickerson, 
director, Malotte. 

Hymn of Praise, Mozart. 

Three Wishes, Roff. 


choir, 


One World, O’Hara. 

Greetings from the school committee, Mrs, 
Mary M. Lynch, chairman. Za 

Address: “The High School Graduate’s Re. 
sponsibility for the Future,” Hon. Epwarp 
P. Botanp, U.S. Representative, Second Dig. 
trict, Massachusetts. 

Presentation of class for graduation, Philip 
A. Sweeney, principal. 

Declaration of graduation, Dr. T. Joseph 
McCook, superintendent. 

Awarding of diplomas, Hon. Thomas J, 
O'Connor, Jr., mayor. 

In appreciation, Bert Dolan, 
class of 1960. 

Benediction: The Lord Bless You and Keep 
You, choir, Lutkin. 

Recessional: 
Elgar. 

MEMBERS OF THE GRADUATING CLASS 


Ann Marie Abair, Judith Carole Abbe, 
Carolyn A. Agen, Brenda Dawn Agnoli,’ San- 
dra Ann Aiken, Marianne Ames, Dorothy R, 
Arabik, Grace Catherine Arillotta. 

Amos Lee Bailey, Barrie R. Baker, Laura 
Mae Barry, Beverly Ann Barufaldi, Ruth D, 
Beaulieu,? Joan Becker, Marvin E, Becker, 
Lucille Ann Bedard, Carol Ann Begley, Rich- 
ard Belden, Elizabeth Frances Bell, Joan-Ann 
Bell, Charles H. Bentley, Ida Marie Bernar- 
des,* Rosemary Katherine Beturne, Roy Ed- 
ward Beusee, Carole Ann Bianconi, An- 
nalouise Almeda Bieard, Sandra Lee Bie- 
lecki, Dianne Marie Bisi,* Carol Ann Black, 
Rita Blais, Gail Patricia Blanchard, San- 
dra Joy Blanchard, Patricia Ann Bordeaux, 
Ann Ellen Borecki, Rosemarie May Borowik, 
Hazel Borrette, Elizabeth Borst, Rita Marie 
Bourcier, Maureen Rita Bourque Cherie Car- 
men Bousquet,’ Judith Thurston Bradway, 
Karen Irene Brauns, Karen Ann Bressette, 
Robert H. Brosnon, Carole Ann Brown, 
James Edward Brown, Sandra Harriet Brown, 
Joanne Olive Brunt, Sandra Vicki Bryant, 
Margaret Ann Buchanan, Catherine Marie 
Buldrini, Geraldine Ann Burke, Carol Ann 
Burrell, Judith Ann Burt, Pamela Joan But- 
ler. 

Cecelia Ann Calabrese, Louis A. Calabrese, 
Mary Ellen Cameron, Rose Marie . Theresa 
Casali, Jane Marie Caserio, Rosemary J. Cay- 
anaugh, Frances June Champagne, Patricia 
Lee Chapin, Elaine Alice Choiniere, Nancy 
May Clark, Joanne Consolini, Eleanor Rose 
Ann Cote, John W. Coughlin, Jr. Annette 
Marie Cox, Barbara Joan Coyle, Geraldine 
Giles Cullen. 


Joanne Marie D’Amato, Linda Daniele, 
Helen Anne Daubmann, Judith Ann Davig- 
non, Dorothy Mary Delarm, Annette R. 
Demers, Gloria Ann DePalo, Theodore Paul 
Dernago, Jr., Irene B. Desmarais, Anna Isa- 
belle DiNoia, Bert Dolan, Dennis Robert 
Donahue, Catherine Marie Donnellan, Joyce 
Beatrice Dorman, Rena Helen Douglas, Linda 
Ann Dressel, Barbara Ann Dunn, Irene 
Jeanne Duquette,’ Carolyn Margaret Durkee, 
Martha Angela Dziura.* 

M. Judith Edgerton, Pamela Mae Edwards, 
Richard A. Elsoid, Sondra Anne Elim, Judith 
Ann Elms, Regina Mary Emirzian. 

Anne Marie Falcone, Marilyn Ann Farina, 
Gloria Jeanne Yay, Carol Marini Fazio, 
Donna Lee Fett, Marilyn Ruth Figarsky, 
Marie Louise Florentino, Frances E. Fisk, 
Edna Mae Fitzgerald, Esther Ida Flemister, 
Joyce Mary Flynn, Elaine Alice Forsyth,’ 
Joyte Ann Fortini, Portia Mae Freeman, Gale 
Lnida Freyenhagen, Judith Barbara Fried- 
man, Martha Miriam Froebel, Barbara Jean 
Fronzi. 


Dennis R. Gagnon, Suzanne Theresa 
Gallagher, Gay Carol Gallerani, William 
Anthony Galletti, Bettyanne Doris Gardner, 
Catherine Theresa Garvey, Beverly Faith 
Geiger, Joyce Ann Gelineau, Rosalie Diane 
Gentile? Peter Eugene George, Geraldine 
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Frances Giancola, Adelaide Giupponi, Joan 
P. Goodnough, Carol Ann Gordon, Agnes 
Pauline Gore, Arlene F. Gouvan, Joan Marie 
Gouvan, Joyce Amelia Grant; Carl Arthur 
Greene, Regina Grilli, Lorraine Eva Groulx, 
Jean Alma Grover, Carolyn Lois Grundstrom, 
Lois Evelyn Gurney. 

Frank Halloran, Evelyn Ann Hanson,’ 
Priscilla Mildred Hartmann, Juliette Ann 
Hebert,' Vivian Madeleine Hebert, Rachel 
Virginia Hewitt, Carol Irene Holman, Judith 
Elizabeth Holman, Barbara Ann Hooper, 
Sandra Mary Hovagimian, Joseph H. Hrycay, 
Paula Hurley. 

Shirley Elizabeth Jackson, Marjorie Ann 
Jameson, Petronela Helen Jaszewski, Irene 
Anne Jodlowski, Carol Ann Jodoin, Donna 
Lee Jones,’ Lisa F. Jones, Vernia Mae Jones. 

Camille Ann Kaczowka, Barbara A. Ka- 
muda, Anne Marie Kane, Dinah Kay Kap- 
linger,' Joanne Beverly Keane, Sandra Mary 
Keeley, Dennis F. Kimball, Gwendolyn Viola 
King, Emmanuel P. Klenakis, Portia Klena- 
kis," Beverly Ann Knaus, Robert G. Knox, 
Marie Elaine Koob, Victoria Jane Kucharski, 
Cathryn Ann Kudrikoff*. 

Gail Margaret LaBrode, Joyce E. LaCroix, 
Shirley Ann LaPine, Marie Ellen Larro, Elea- 
nor Louise Larson, Carol Lauer, Linda Ruth 
Law, Janet Leddy, Kathleen Marie LeDuc,? 
Annette Gelia Lemire, Elaine Ann LeMoine, 
Constance Ann Letourneau, William Spiros 
Leventis, Elizabeth Ann Lewis, Joyce Marilyn 
Lewis, Priscilla Elsa. Lindquist, Maryann 
Frances Lipczak, Margaret Ann Lohan, Pa- 
tricia Ann Loizzo, Angelina Marie Lombardi, 
Sandra Diane Marie Longhi, Sandra Anne 
Lopata, Angela R. Lore, Barbara Ann Los, 
Ann Lotito,’ Richard Allen Luchini, Joan 
Luppi, Lucille Barbara Lussler, Elizabeth 
Anne Lyle, Joanne Lilla Lyman,’ Charlotte 
Louise Lynch. 

Linda Jane Macaulay, Carolyn Mamuska, 
Virginia Mantoni, Ann Shirley Marie Marino, 
Elaine Virginia Markham, Susan Mary Mar- 
ren, Daniel Martin,’ Donald G. Martin, Ruth 
H. Martin, Joyce A. Marucua,’ Alberta Mason,’ 
Diana Mastrangelo, Roger Mayhew, Judith 
Ann Mazza, Patricia J. Mazzie, Maxine Alma 
McCants, Dorothy Louise McCaskill, Cecelia 
May McCormick, Lenard G. McCoy, Patricia 
A. Mederian, Dorothy Ann Meissner, Patricia 
Gail Mellen, Janet Theresa Merola, Muriel 
Elizabeth Millette,; Elizabeth Ann Moline, 
Wendy Ann Moran, Judith Ann Moriarty, 
Kevin John Moriarty, Joanne Marcia Morin, 
Dorothy Morini, Theresa Muia. 

Susan Eunice Nadelman, Jean Ann Nelson, 
Robert J. Newman, Gail Nicholson, Marilyn 
Claire Noel, Art W. Noren, Marilyn Ann Nor- 
ris, Patricia Lee Norris. 

Joanne Margaret Ober, Patricia Mary 
O’Connor, Christine Shirley O'Donnell, Eliza- 
beth A. O’Donnell, Lynn O'Leary, Judith Ann 
Oliver, Carol Eivor Ottoson. 

Patricia Ann Palozie, Soola G. Passidakis, 
Ann Marie Paul, Yvonne Mary Pelletier, Paul 
Penna, Madeline Rita Perrotta, Jonce Elaine 
Pierce, Thomas Adams Pieitras, Joanne 
Pietras, Mary Pietroniro, Marlene Elena 
Planzo, Elizabeth Jane Plourde, Arnold 





, Podgorski, Mary Rita Poulos, Carol Ann Pratt, 


Donald Maurice Prifti, Edith Annie Prindle, 
Cherrie Lea Putnam, Patricia Merle Putnam, 
Theresa Carolyn Pyzik. 

Frances Rae Quaggin. 

Dorothy Joyce Richards, Marcia, Claire 
Richards, Virginia May Richards,' Violet 
Eden Richardson, Marcia Faye Richmond, 
Judith Rose Rickson,’ Louise Ellen Robbins, 
Judith M. Roberts, Emily BE. Robinson, Bon- 
nie Sue Roode, Teresa Donna Rourke, Fran- 
ces Rozkuszka, Kathleen Mary Ruel. 

Betty Ann Safarik, Carole M. Samble, Bar- 
bara Jean Sarage, Alice Ann Sares, Nancy 
Eleanor Savage, Joanne Carroll Savoy, Rob- 
ert Louis Scott, Crystalou Sergides, Gloria 
Marie Serra, Norma Jean Sharpe, Ronald Ed- 
win Shaw, Kathleen Mary Shea,’ Patricia 
Gail Shea, Margaret Ruth Shekion, Patricia 
A, Sherman, Patricia A. Siano, Charles F. 
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Simard, Gary Lee Small, Carolyn Janet 
Smith, Elizabeth: Ann Marie Smith, Gloria 
Sandra 


Mary Smith, Mary Ann Smith, Faye 
Smith, Barbara Elaine Snyder, Beverly Ann 
Snyder, Eleanor H. Soja, Nancy Ann 


Ann Marie Steiger, Carol-Ann Filomina 
Stella, Ruth E. Sterner, Margaret M. Stewart, 
Sarah L. Stovall, Barbara Joyce Streeter 
Elizabeth Louise Stuart, Barbara Lee Sturte- 
vant, Barbara Jean Sullivan, Joan Margaret 
Sullivan, Lillian Sullivan, Rosalie .Sutton, 
Carol Jean Swiattouski. 

Diane Marie Talbot, Carol Marie Tamko- 
vich, Judy Ann Taverner, Elizabeth Jeanne 
Taylor, Patricia Ann Teel, Katherine Mary 
Theocles, Cynthia Sue Theroux, Ruth £. 
Therrien, Edward B, Thomas, Grace 
A. Thomas, Paige Ann Thompson, Marilyn 
Anne Till, Ann Marie Tranghese, Doris Char- 
lotte Treat, Barbara Ann Trela, Janet Marian 
Tremblay, Arline May Trombley, Judith Mary 
Tunstall, Joyce Jeanne Turcotte. 

Beverly Jean Vaz, Shirley Rose Veratti,* 
Yvonne Marie Vermette, Richard Verville, 
Judith Ann Vignone, Shirley Rosalie Villen- 
euve, Louis Anthony ViVenzio, Jr., James 
Charles Voltz, Patricia Bertha Vyskocil.* 

James Curtis Wadleigh, Judith Alden 
Wadsworth, Lynn Irene Watson? Joan Ann 
Wdowiak, Beverly Jean Webster, Mary Anne 
Whatley, Barbara Jean White, Lillian White, 
Pauline White, Linda Anne Wiley, Barbara 
J. Williams, Frances M. Williams, Bonnie 
Leah Wills,’ Elizabeth Mary Wilson, Eugenie 
Wisiolek,| Sandra Anna Wojcik, Patricia B. 
Wondolowski, Edward Francis Woods, Alan 
Cleaves Wright, Thomas E. Wright, Patricia 
Ann Wyman. 

Gloria Jean Yando, Carol Mae York, 

Carolyn Zawrotny, Virginia Zucco. 


1Honor students. 





Address by Adlai E. Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Adlai E. Stevenson to 
the Illinois State Bar Association on June 
23, 1960. I commend the address to my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREssS BY ADLAI E. STEVENSON TO THE ILLI- 
NOIs STATE BaR ASSOCIATION, WAUKEGAN, 
JUNE 23, 1960 
As leaders of the bar you are leaders of 

thought in your communities. My purpose 
here is to plead with you as thoughtful citi- 
zens to encourage sensible, rational discus- 
sion of the situation of our country in the 
world. 

A few weeks hence, we Americans will be 
engaged in a political campaign in which 
the principal issue must be America’s ability 
to meet successfully the challenge of the 
Soviet Union. There have been several pre- 
vious opportunities for us to face up to this 
great challenge realistically. One opportu- 
nity was after the Suez debacle in 1956. 
Another was when the first sputnik was 
launched in 1957. A third was last year 
when Khrushchev told us face to face that 
we would lose our world leadership. 


We it sik ies vaniaas os Sone 


petence but 


‘bases encircling the Soviet Union. And a 


few days ago in Japan we suffered another 
reverse in our efforts to meet the Communist 
challenge. As James Reston wrote in the 
New York Times: “At best the United States 
has lost ‘face’ in the Near East; at worst, it 
has lost Japan.” 

The intemperance of Khrushchev’s attacks 
on the President created a natural sympathy 
for the President which left us with too 
little awareness of the disaster the summit 
fiasco was to the United States. So we were 
not prepared for the later shock of realiza- 
tion that the President's visit to a friendly 
nation like Japan would be dangerous not 
only to him but to that nation’s government. 

But the extent of the disaster in Japan 
and the ultimate fate of the new security 
treaty is not yet clear. What is clear is that 
the proposed visit by the President to Japan 
has accom just what it was intended 
to prevent—the Kishi government’s author- 


newspapers are 
We can only hope that the majority in Japan 
know that with the mainland in Communist 
hands Japan’s security depends on ‘the 
United States. 

These setbacks, coming as fast as they do 
after mounting evidence that the power and 
influence of the United States has been 
slipping in the scales of world balance for 
several years, have underscored the need for 
a full and frank discussion of our inter- 
national situation during the coming cam- 


paign. 

It will do us no good to blame the Jap- 
anese riots solely on the manipulations of a 
few Communist agitators. Instead of look- 
ing for excuses, we should be asking ques- 
tions: 

Why didn’t we foresee the consequences 
of the U-2 incident In Japan? 

If Communist agitators are wholly to 
blame—how were they able to mobilize such 
passion and numbers in a friendly, allied 
country? 

Why is there so much opposition to a 
security treaty with the United States? 

When other governments on which we 
lavished praise and money are overthrown 
by crowds of students shouting for freedom— 
as in Turkey and Korea—is it a sign that 
we are out of touch with the changing cur- 
rent of opinion? 

Is it possible that studénts, professors, and 
ideas carry more weight in Asia than guns, 
soldiers, and military pacts? 

How can things get so mixed up that the 
natural antiwar feeling of so many people 
expresses itself in anti-Americanism? . 

These are just a few of the questions 
that must be discussed in the coming cam- 
paign. And on the need for such discussion 
there should be no disagreement between 
our two parties. But if we are to talk use- 
fully about our foreign policies—on which 
survival literally depends—then we must do 
so in a political atmosphere free of accu- 
sations, of innuendo and of irresponsibility. 
Without an honest search for truth, demo- 
cratic debate quickly degenerates into a 
demagogic slugging match. 

I realize—better than most—that it is not 
easy to keep such discussion rational in an 
election year, when political passions and 
ambitions are aroused. No Democrat can 
ever forget the campaigns of 1952 and 1954 
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when we were called “the Commicrit Party,” 
when “20 years of treason’’ was the not un- 
common title of attacks on the Democratic 
record, and when we Democrats were reviled 
for being soft on communism and for fight- 
ing the Communists in Korea—all at once. 

Today we aré in danger of the same kind 
of deceitful and self-defeating politics. I 
say self-defeating because this sort of par- 
tisan nonsense not only debases democracy, 
but also actually weakens our capacity to 


meet the growing and changing challenge 


of our century. 

Let me give you an example. In 1958, 
Vice President Nixon warned us that the 
Soviet economy was growing at a faster rate 
than ours and that “economic competition 
between the free world and the Communist 
world may well decide the world conflict.” 

And yet, when I called attention to the 
pace of Soviet economic growth 4 years ear- 
lier, Mr. Nrxon accused me of “spreading 
pro-Communist propaganda” and doing “‘the 
cause of the free world great damage.” 

But the real damage, of course, has been 
done by those who preferred to score parti- 
san points rather than face up to the fact 
of Soviet growth, power, and thrust. As 
a@ result, we have lost valuable time. 

Today we cannot afford to lose any more 
time. And that is why I am concerned lest 
our political bloodstream is not yet com- 
pletely purged of the virus of McCarthyism. 

Surely the question of whether the Nation 
is wisely, shrewdly, and competently led is 
our main subject of discussion. Yet for 
criticizing the administration’s handling of 
the U-2 incident, Senator KENNEDY has been 
warned on the floor of the Senate “to relieve 
himself of the suspicion of appeasement.” 

Surely, Governor Brown of California can- 
not be suspected of Communist sympathies. 
Yet Mr. Nrxon’s Los Angeles campaign man- 
ager announced this month that a big Demo- 
cratic vote in the primary would give aid 
and comfort to Khrushchev and Chou En- 
Lai. 
Surely it should be clear by now that there 
is no party of appeasement in America. Yet 
in Texas, a State Republican convention 
cheered a speaker who said that the Russians 
would welcome a Democratic victory because 
“their record shows they are easy to deal 
with.” 

A Republican leader in Congress recently 
hailed Mr. Khrushchev’s harsh words for 
Nrxon as the best endorsement he could 
have. This kind of talk only invites the 
equally craven counter-charge that the Rus- 
sians—knowing American reaction to their 
insults—are deliberately trying to elect a 
Republican administration. 

Discussion of our foreign policy in this 
year of crisis must not be confined to such 
charges and countercharges. The decisions 
we have to make are too important. 

We must decide how to restore the Ameri- 
can power position and at the same time ad- 
vance the cause of peace. 

We must keep in mind that our chief prob- 
lem is still how to deal with the Russians 
and the Chinese. It is not a matter of who 
is soft and who is hard, but of who is wise 
and who is stupid. 

We know that no leader of either party 
is a Communist sympathizer. We know that 
all are concerned with the challenge of the 
Soviet system to our way of life and with 
the danger of war to life itself. We know 
that all are committed to the common goal 
which President Eisenhower has defined as 
a lasting peace with justice, 

Therefore any debate on foreign policy 
should be concerned not with the goal but 
with the means by which we propose to 
achieve it. And any useful debate must 


deal with the hard facts, not irrelevancies. 
For only a serious discussion of our predica- 
ment will ever produce the new ideas and 
policies that we need so urgently. 
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Perhaps a President could be elected by a 
campaign of branding as disloyal every at- 
tempt to consider alternatives to the ad- 
ministration’s handling of our foreign affairs. 
But if he were, his hands would ‘ve so tied 
that he would be unable to negotiate with 
the Russians. 

This was the case of the first Eisenhower 
administration, which was so committed to 
a rigid policy of military pacts and massive 
retaliation that its policymakers could not 
take advantage of the change in Soviet tac- 
tics after Stalin’s death. 

Back in 1953 I described the change in 
these words: “Stalin’s methods have not paid 
off. I think we can expect more subtle, more 
challenging, more divisive tactics. We can 
expect Communists to encourage and exploit 
every sign of weakness, distrust, misunder- 
standing or jealousy between us and our al- 
lies; they will probe the soft spot in the free 
nations and tempt the underdeveloped areas 
with both economic and emotional lures. 
And they will try to invade the trade.” 

This is what has happened. But I doubt 
if Mr. Dulles was able, until it was too late, 
to consider this revolutionary change and 
the opportunities it presented, in a calm and 
rational way. For he remained a prisoner 
of the soft-on-communism bombast of the 
bygone campaigns. 

Ican only repeat—if we have another such 
campaign, then we may wind up unable to 
deal with Russia at all. And in today’s 
world that inability could spell the end of 
the human race. 

So I want to make clear as briefly as I can 
what seems to me the dangers and oppor- 
tunities of our relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

The dilemma is obvious. On one hand, 
the Communists want world . revolution. 
They want to dominate a satellite world of 
friendly states. We don’t know where or 
when they may use force to that end. We 
do know that the Chinese high command 
and many Russian leaders regard even tem- 
porary deviation from the aim of world 
domination as appeasement. > 

But on the other hand, it is also clear that 
Khrushchev fully appreciates that nuclear 
war can destroy us all, and that pursuit of 
world control by war or even by an un- 
checked arms race can lead, in Marx's words, 
“to the common ruin of both contending 
parties.” 

Thus the Soviet leaders are both tough 
and apprehensive. They want to win but 
they don't want to die. 

Our task, therefore, is to match toughness 
with toughness and apprehension with ap- 
prehension. On the side of toughness, we 
must maintain military power sufficient to 
discourage large or small aggression, and we 
must be united enough with our allies to 
prevent any nibbling away at the edges. 
And to do either demands a dynamic move- 
ment toward greater unity, because static 
alliances invariably break up. So we-should 
be grounding our real strength in the crea- 
tion of a permanent economic and social 
union in the Atlantic world. I believe that 
this union could also undertake jointly with 
the United Nations a revolution of economic 
modernization in the decisive underdevel- 
oped areas of the world where the Commu- 
nists are working so hard. 

But on this fundamental basis of strength, 
we must seek by every means to remove the 
awful risks of pitting our strength against 
each other. The major task here is, of 
course, to achieve general and complete 
disarmament under international control. 
This is—this must be—the first aim of our 
dialogue with the Russians. 

One of the reasons for the decline of 
American prestige and influence has been 
our Government's hesitation about pursu- 
ing this aim of worldwide enforced dis- 
armament. In the single most important 

















issue of our time, our Government has left : 


the initiative to the Soviet Union. 4 

The greatest danger of a nuclear war is not 
that the Russians will launch. an attack, 
The greatest danger arises out of the likeli- 
hood of an accident. And if measures are 
not taken soon to prevent nuclear weapons 
from coming into the possession of addi. 
tional nations, the risks of accidents will 
multiply in geometric proportion. Not only 
will it lie within the power of an unpredict- 
able number of political or military leaders 
to trigger a holocaust; but a single re- 
bellious military commander will be able to 
set the world in flames, 

There can be no deterrent to war by 
accident. So a top priority in the formula- 
tion of new foreign policies must be a deter- 
mined approach to prevent the further dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons. The trag- 
edy—the almost inexplicable tragedy of our 
time—is that the United States, with no 
expansionist aims and with everything to 
lose through a continuation of a state of 
international anarchy, did not take the lead- 
ership in the world’s quest for arms control 
and peace under law. 

Instead the impression is spreading that 
the United States does not really wish to 
disarm. Our hedging over the atomic testing 


agreement, the abrupt announcement of a ~ 


unilateral end to the test ban, our frequent 
aggressive pronouncements—all these have 
raised doubts as to our sincerity. Today, 
negotiations at Geneva are at a standstill, 


and Russia is again threatening to seize the - 


initiative and transfer the proceedings to 
the whole United Nations in August—much 
to the embarrassment of our allies, who don't 
want to be forced into the position of voting 
against the Afro-Asian bloc, or of being on 
our side and apparently against progress in 
disarmament. 

Therefore, on the side of conciliation and 
understanding. we are going to have to sum- 
mon more imagination, vision, trust, and 
sustained action than we have in the past. 
These are policies that deeply concern the 
world, and about which there has not been 
enough discussion and understanding at 
home. 

But if there is to be constructive discussion 
in the months ahead, then the level of our 
campaign debate must rise above cheap 
charges of appeasement. I don’t know 
whether Khrushchev wants to help elect 
Nixon or not—nor do I care. I don’t know 
whether he wanted to help the Democrats 
when he was praising Eisenhower a few 
weeks ago—nor do I care. 

What I do know is that Khrushchev’s aim 
is American weakness and disunity. So I 
suggest that both presidential candidates 
this year pledge themselves in advance of 
the campaign to keep Mr. Khrushchev out of 
our national debate. Our elections have al- 
Ways been our own business. Let us keep 
them that way. 

And let us conduct this campaign as 
Americans who respect each other’s rights 
to disagree and who trust each other’s good 
faith and patriotism. For not only our sur- 
vival but all people’s survival turns on our 
fortitude, our vision, our patience, and good 
sense. . 

We have much lost ground to recover. Self 
delusion has betrayed us too often of late. 
If we do not seek the truth—and speak the 
truth—about our predicament, we shall 
never recover the world’s confidence and 
respect; instead we shall become a country 
of the mute and blind. 

So I pray that in the coming campaign 
both parties will discuss the issues with a 
sense of the solemnity of our responsibility, 
and with some understanding that the whole 
human family is involved in the sanity and 
decency of our debate. 

Dealing with the Russians fs in all con- 


_ science the most difficult problem a nation 
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has ever faced. Neither party is likely to get 
it all right or all wrong. So let us attack 
each other’s mistakes. But let us never 
attack each other's motives. Let the argu- 
ment be conducted in a manner worthy of 
freemen. 





Panamanian Tribute to Governor Potter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


| leave accorded, I am delighted to include 


as part of these remarks the very fine 
editorial tribute to Gov. William E. Pot- 
ter, now retiring as Governor of the 
Canal Zone, which appeared in the Star 
and Herald, Panama, R.P., in its May 12, 
1960, issue. 

In the latter part of Governor Potter’s 
4-year term, his duties and responsibili- 
ties required him to deal with firmness 
with two attempted mob invasions of the 
Canal Zone by radical extremists of Pan- 
ama, aided by Communist influences. 
Under the most difficult circumstances, 
he met these situations effectively. He 
could not in justice have pursued any 
other course than that which he fol- 
lowed. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note this 
commendatory tribute by such a conser- 
vative and highly respected newspaper 
as the Star and Herald. Coming from a 
loyal Panamanian source it means much 
and indicates what must be the mature 
judgment of thoughtful Panamanians, 

The editorial follows: 

Honors FoR GOVERNOR POTTER 

When representatives of virtually all Canal 
Zone labor organizations band together in 
honoring outgoing Gov. William E. Potter 
it would appear that the Governor’s term of 
office has endeared him to many residents of 
the Republic as well as to his own fellow 


_countrymen in the Canal Zone. 


Among those who have perhaps learned 
to appreciate him best are the members of 
the Panama Rotary Club who have regarded 
him as a real buddy. This may be ascribed 
partially to the fact that the Governor has 
an unusually good command of Spanish, 
an attribute which is by no means common 
to the average North American residing in 
this young Republic. 

One can point to many nephews—and per- 


; haps more nieces—of Uncle Sam who call 


this isthmus home, yet who have made little 
or no effort to learn this rich Latin language 
which is so varied in its vocabulary of di- 
minutives and. superlatives. 

This fact alone has greatly increased the 
popularity of Governor Potter among his 
Latin neighbors. Another language makes 
another man, it is said. It undoubtedly 
makes for better understanding of the joint 
problems between Panama and the Canal 
Zone. And that friendly fact has been sorely 
needed in not too recent problems arising 
between the two jurisdictions. 

It has even been suggested—unofficially 
we admit—that a year or more of Latin 
should be added to the courses of all US. 
schools. It would be valuable for all who 
live on this isthumus and would be addi- 
tionally helpful for those who cross the At- 
lantic and mingle with the nationals in the 
countries they visit. It would aid all those 
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who travel abroad or through the Americas. 

This venerable newspaper has enjoyed very 
friendly relations with Governor Potter and 
takes this opportunity to wish him well. We 
submit that his relations with the local press 
have ever been fair and honest and wish him 
the best of everything wherever he may go. 





“The Day After Tomorrow” — 
Graduation Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T, CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, each 
year it is inspirational. to be a part of 
graduation time and attend commence- 
ment exercises. Whether we be parents, 
or friends, or just interested spectators, 
it is an edifying experience to witness 
our young folks receive that first rec- 
ognition in the academic world, a high 
school diploma. Permit me to remind 
the Senate that, while our children’s lot 
is the happiest and most pleasant of 
any nation in the world, there is still a 
depth of understanding and an admir- 
able intellectual attainment within 
them. A prime example of this attain- 
ment is the address delivered at Central 
High School, Omaha, Nebr., on June 11, 
1960, by Dave Weddle, a graduating 
senior. His remarks, entitled, ‘““The Day 
After Tomorrow” fully deserve the inter- 
est of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Day Arrer TOMORROW 

The student of modern history will al- 
ways be amazed by America’s progress. We 
have come from the covered wagon to the 
automatic transmission; from candles and 
cowpaths to cyclotrons and turnpikes; from 
an upstart, revolutionary government to a 
world power—staggering achievements in 
less than 200 years. Whether America’s fu- 
ture will be as succéssful as her past depends 
on us, members of the most critical genera- 
tion in history. Most historians, statesmen, 
and men-on-the-street predict that in our 
age the world will find either peace or death. 
Tonight we’re taking the first step into that 
age. We have just completed 4 years of train- 
ing for our future, Our education has tem- 
pered our maturity with sensitivity, and we 
are now aware that the world is not as peace- 
ful as our own backyards on Sunday after- 
noon. The interest our teachers have taken 
in our preparation has made us realize that 
there is a crisis coming for which we must 
prepare. 

In the coming years we will be called upon 
to use all our education, all our maturity, 
and all our sensitivity to strengthen this 
Nation. This strength must come from uni- 
fying tolerance, competent leaders, and alert 
citizens. America’s most popular poet, 
Longfellow, once said: “All your strength is 
in your union. All your danger is in discord, 
therefore, be at peace henceforward, and as 
brothers live together.” The basis of Amer- 
ica is its people, working together, held to- 
gether by understanding. Understanding we 





prejudice and hatred, such 
our Nation to erupt in blood and smoke, 
from sapping the strength of our democracy. 
We should raise our children without big- 
otry; we should accept our fellows on the 
basis of what they can do for America, not 
on what color or culture they spring from; 
we should ‘let old blindnesses die with past 
generations, 

But just living quietly together with one 
another will not make America strong 
enough in our age. We must create leaders 
from among the members of our Own gen- 
eration, those loyal to America’s traditions, 
yet with enough imagination and courage 
to launch us in new waters, if the need 
arises. Attempting to develop America’s 
strength without such leaders to direct our 
actions as a country would be like trying 
to use an IBM machine without first plug- 


choose to shape the policies of freedom? 
We shall choose ourselves. In the final 
analysis, we-must become our own leaders. 
Perhaps the President of 1988 isn’t here to- 
night, but some of 1988’s lawyers, doctors, 
scientists, and housewives are. We will lead 
in different fields and in different capacities, 
but we must all lead. We must have the 
initiative to shake off stupefying regimen- 
tation, for which our fad-crazy generation 
is noted, and to develop our creative abili- 
ties. We need less Presleys and more Van 
Cliburns, less beatniks and more leaders. 

As citizens we must pursue the educa- 
tional principles we have learned, keeping 
well-informed on foreign affairs and voting 
intelligently—not only for President, but 
also for mayor, councilmen, and county offi- 
cials—and to back our ballots with action. 
We must not allow ourselves to become 
happily comfortable with a television set, 
suburban home, and savings account, while 
our foundation of democratic processes rots 
beneath us, neglected. 

When we have fully developed tolerance 
and personal leadership in our country, we 
will be strong enough to tackle our inter- 
national problem. A problem that is most 
startling, whose solution will require all our 
knowledge and training. A force defies us on 
every front. We don’t know quite what to 
name it. History has never seen anything 
like it before. It centers in Moscow, Russia, 
and has clamped its strangling control over 
half the world’s population. Our American 
leaders have withstood it, but still our ene- 
mies flourish, for America is not yet strong 
enough to conquer them. Therefore, we 
must gird ourselves to face the problem 
because in a few years we will be fighting 
the cold Wwar—with businesses and taxes; 
as lawyers, as engineers, as ministers, as 
voters. We must understand the challenge 
facing us and realize that if we are to relax 
from international strain, we must either 
establish peace with Russia or destroy her. 
The third alternative—Russian conquest of 
America—we shall optimistically ignore. 
But we will remember it and its probability 
will prod us in our efforts. 

It is time we recognized the harshness 
and intensity of our enemies that we may 
realize the seriousness of their challenge. 
I wonder if the Hu and South Korean 
teenagers thought that they would ever 
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to their State for the that America 
will be crushed. They attack us with re- 
ligious zeal. 

How have we answered such fervor, such 
sacrifice?—with a bloodless stockpile of 
armaments. We have developed our mili- 
tary resources to that ironic place where we 
dare not unleash our own power for fear of 
destroying ourselves. However, I am not at- 
tempting to diminish the importance of 
technicians, physicists, and chemists, for 
many of us will assume these positions, 
which are our great line of material defense. 
But I’m speaking of the spiritual battle- 
front where every American may serve. 
This country’s great philosopher, Ralph W. 
Emerson, said: “Great men are they who 
see that spiritual is stronger than any 
material force.” Yet at a time when bil- 
lions of dollars are being spent for arms, 
the missionary efforts of all faiths are in 
need. We have looked for peace down the 
sights of rifles and have found none. May 
we realize the victories are won with spirit- 
ual light as well as military thunder. 
America can answer this challenge only if 
we recharge our sagging spiritual vitality. 
We stamp on our coins: “In God We Trust”; 
and then place our faith and hope in our 
businesses, paychecks, and new cars. While 
our increasing church enrollment feeds our 
“Sunday righteousness”, our crime rate, 
juvenile delinquency, and immorality shock 
the world. Our people prefer comic books 
and the sports page to the Bible; recently 
three Brazilians began training to be 
foreign missionaries to the United States. 
A few years ago, Mussolini said that Western 
capitalism was decaying; while World War 
II raged, we had to admit that El Duce was 
right. Do we need a Mussolini today to 
show us that our spirituality is decaying? 
Must we bleed through another war before 
We see our need to restore the mental and 
spiritual discipline to our people? Let us 
realize that there is a relation between our 
faith, our values, and America’s survival. 

We will soon replace our elders in the 
life-and-death struggle with atheism. The 
outcome will depend on how well we use our 
education to strengthen America and how 
skillfully we use that strength in the world. 
Today we leave high school; tomorrow we 
will complete our higher education; and the 
day after tomorrow we will hold the reins 
of America in our hands. The destiny of 
the free world will then lie in our strength 
and its hope in the promise of dur victory. 


ABC Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the June issue of the Texas Parade, a 


very excellent magazine published in 

Texas and devoted to the story of good 

roads, appears a splendid article by the 

editor and publisher of the magazine, Mr. 

William B. Alderman, entitled “The Real 

Scandal of Interstate Highways.” 

After reading the article, I know that 
the Members of Congress will also find 
this fine article by Mr. Alderman to be 
of special interest. Therefore, I ask 
consent that it be included in my re- 
marks. The article is as follows: 

Tue Rest Scanpat or INTERSTATE HIGH- 
WAYS—DEcIstve Measures Foutow: Evi- 
DENCE OF WRONGDOING IN ADMINISTRATION 
or NATIONAL Highway PROGRAM WHILE Na- 
TIONAL Poticy ContrInvges To Diverr Roap 
Use Taxes TO NONROAD PURPOSES 


(By William B. Alderman) 


Several Congressmen including one from 
Texas have recently sent to people in their 
districts questionnaires which included the 
question, “Do you favor @ pay-as-you-go 
basis for Interstate Highway construction 
even if it requires a raise in the Federal gaso- 
line tax?” 

Representatives O. C. FisHsr from the San 
Angelo district reported 58 percent an- 
swered yes, 34 percent no, and 8 percent had 
no.opinion. Oddly enough, these answers 
came from Texans who lived largely in com- 
munities not on any interstate route. 

The inference from all the surveys is that 
there is still a substantial grassroots sup- 
port on behalf of the interstate program. 
It remains to be seen if this sentiment will 
be strong enough next January to influence 
Congress to continue building interstate 
highways at the present rate, financing them 
as previously arranged or setting up still 
more taxes. 

The 1959 law increased the Federal gas- 
oline tax from 3 to 4 cents per gallon 
until June 30, 1961. After that time an 
estimated $750 million of about $1.5 billion 
Federal road use taxes now going into the 
general fund would be earmarked for high- 
ways. This is the approximate amount 
brought in by the temporary 1-cent increase 
in gasoline tax. The administration has in- 
dicated the temporary gasoline tax should 
not only be continued, but increased and 
that the diversion of the $1.5 billion road use 
taxes to the general fund be continued as in 
the past. 

There are forces now at work that could 
have a very adverse influence on the future of 
the interstate program and the fair treat- 
ment of those who pay more than $3.8 bil- 
lion annually in road use taxes. 

Over the years motorists have not objected 
strenuously to more taxes for building high- 
ways and this has been worked around, both 
statewide and nationally to result in road 
use taxes going for many things other than 
roads. 

Such an objective will be achieved if the 
Congress next January fails to follow up on 
the 1959 law which proposes to reduce the 
amount of the Federal road use tax diversion. 

For various reasons and motives there 
has been criticism of the entire highway 
program which stemmed from a few isolated 
exposures of wrongdoing and some instances 
of outright misunderstanding. 

For example, in recent weeks there have 
been investigations of dishonesty in connec- 
tion with the Skelly bypass near Tulsa, Okla. 
Inspectors, on the Oklahoma State payroll, 
confessed that they doctored laboratory 
samples, falsified reports, and failed to take 
effective action to correct alleged irregular- 
ities in construction. A shocked and dis- 
gusted Bureau of Public Roads took the fol- 
lowing immediate and forthright. action on 
this instance: 

1. Ordered more tests and reports on all 
Federal projects than have been required in 
the past. 


2. Notified the State of Oklahoma that 
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the inspectors who testified that they made 
false reports are no longer acceptable to 
the Bureau for work on any Federal aiq 
project. } 

3. Required the State of Oklahoma toe 
make full restitution of any Federal 
which may be proved to have been paid for 
unacceptable work. 

4, Ordered placards setting forth the Fed. 
eral criminal penalties for fraud to he 
posted on every Federal aid project. 

(Note—The Federal Government does not 
pay directly for highway work, but reim. 
burses the various States who do and who 
are held responsible for its performance 
under plans and specifications.) 

So in this celebrated exposure of dis. 
honesty, the Federal Government has not 
been cheated. Effective steps have been 
taken to discourage a repetition in any 
State. And the full facts of the incident 
leave no justification to imperil the whole 
nationwide highway program because one 
pocket of dishonesty has been uncovered. 

In the area of misunderstanding, it is 
quite common to hear talk of -extravagance, 
Ellis L, Armstrong, Commissioner of Publie 
Roads, touched on this facet eloquently at 
a@ recent address in Dallas before the cham- 
ber of commerce central highway commit- 
tee. He noted that the Interstate System 
was ordered built to carry the kinds and 
volumes of traffic expected for 1975; that 
it is good economy and good sense to build 
for the days ahead. 

“Real waste and extravagance,” he said, 
“would be to build something that became 
obsolete the day the opening ribbon was 
cut.” 

Most knowledgeable observers will agree 
that in Texas and in the Nation there has 
been more of this kind of waste and extrava- — 
gance than of the kind relating to building 
too far ahead for a dynamic, growing 
America. 

Armstrong went on to say that a dirt 
road would be cheaper than a 4-lane sur. 
faced highway, but in an area of high traffic 
volume it would be a waste of anybody's 
taxes. “What may seem extravagant from 
one point of view is true economy from an- 
other,” he pointed out. 

He said, “The real cost of highways is 
measured by the cost of highways per ve- 
hicle-mile of travel. On our urban interstate 
routes, which cost the most per mile of con- 
struction, the returns are the greatest. Here 
actual travel is the most economical as the 
vehicle-mile cost of the highway will be 
about a half cent. This compares with about 
three-fourths of a cent on the Federal aid 
ABC system and a cost of 1.5 cents per vee 
hicle-mile on farm-to-market roads.” 

Presently there are about five investiga- 
tions of the highway program being con- 
ducted from the national level. Up to this 
time none of them has uncovered wrong- 
doing that has failed to meet immediate and 
decisive corrective measures. As for charges 
of extravagance and waste, Commissioner 
Armstrong said none of those which were 
specific have stood up under examination. 

The multibillion-dollar Federal highway 
program is about the most heavily policed 
activity of the Government. The policing 
is a notable public service when it points up 
the need for corrections that are imme- 
diately made in procedures. It is a great 
disservice to the public when it is made @ 
springboard for wild charges which tend-to 
undermine public confidence in what is one 
of our Government’s best administered and 
most useful programs. 

One of the most eagerly awaited products 
of any of the investigations is the report 
from the Secretary of Commerce, due next 
January 3, dealing with cost allocation. It 
is to help guide the next Congress among 
other things to evaluate the benefits high- 
ways bring to groups other than those who 
use them for transportation. The report 
may give some valid basis for further argu- 
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ments on behalf of using a larger portion of 
road-use taxes for roads. 

This is indeed the capstone for any sound 
highway finance policy, whether State or 
National. Over the years there has been no 
dispute of the theory that those who use 
the roads should pay for them. It should 
properly follow that taxes levied for roads 
should be used for that purpose. But herein 
lies the seed sprouting most of the contro- 
versies that have plagued modern highway 
programs since their inception. 


EXTENT OF FEDERAL ROAD USE TAX DIVERSION 


The following is a breakdown of the $3.8 
billion of Federal road use taxes collected 
during the year ending September 30, 1959, 
which was just before the 1 cent per gallon 
“temporary” increase in Federal gasoline tax 
went into effect. 


For highways: 
Gasoline tax.............. $1, 716, 345, 000 
Diesel fuel tax........-.. 56, 849, 000 
Tires, tubes, etc.......... 296, 317, 000 
Vehicle use. 2.0 cute leas 34, 984, 000 
50 percent of truck and 
WN UR ti kik aad 123, 331, 000 





Total to highway trust 
fund for highways_. 2, 227, 826, 000 


To general fund: 
Automobile excise tax.... 1, 204, 639, 000 





Parts and accessories tax_. 174, 830, 000 
Lubricating oil tax_......- 76, 565, 000 
50 percent of truck and 
BR CO cininentvgritasaibicd chines 123, 331, 000 
Total to general fund 
for nonhighway pur- 
OORT cinicndisitnsningn ties eitess 1, 579, 365, 000 
Total Federal motor 
vehicle excise tax 
collections.......... 3, 807, 191, 000 





Clairvoyance or Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the events of the past few months 
make it quite clear that the Communist 
conspiracy is still an effective instrument 
and that the cold war is being prosecuted 
relentlessly by those who have nothing 
but contempt for the liberties which we 
cherish. 

A publication has recently come to my 
attention entitled ‘““The Minority of One.” 
It is published by the Minority of One, 
Inc., Post Office Box 6594, Richmond, 
Va., and its publisher states that— 

Regrettably, this publication is printed in 
a not unionized plant due to the local un- 
availability of a unionized printing plant. 


It is rather amazing that an elabor- 
ately printed magazine in several colors 
could be sold on the newsstands without 
any advertising. The publisher states 
on the masthead, “No commercial adver- 
tising accepted.” 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues may won- 
der why I am bringing this publication 
to their attention. In an article pub- 
lished before President Eisenhower left 
for Paris, on the front page of this pub- 
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lication it predicts the failure of the 
summit conference. in these words: “To- 
ward the Summit, a Predetermined Fail- 
ure?’’ . 

I am inserting at this point in my re- 
marks, the entire statement in which 


‘this virtually unkown publication ac~- 


curately predicts that an accomodation 
with the Russians was impossible: 


~ Towarp THE SUMMIT: A PREDETERMINED 
FAILURE? 


As the summit conference approaches, 
there are many indications that more effort 
goes into preventing than into promoting a 
settlement .of major international issues. 
President Eisenhower’s and Secretary of 
State Herter’s damping of undue. optimism 
respecting the conference is of great impor- 
tance, not because they are speculating on 
Soviet intentions but because they have an 
unmistakable knowledge of their own inten- 
tions—and success at the summit is impos- 
sible without their williagness and coopera- 
tion. 

The American reception of Soviet conces- 
sions with regard to a nuclear test ban raises 
grave doubts as to our Government’s willing- 
ness to stop the arms race. Such doubts are 
raised not only by critics of the administra- 
tion; influential groups within its ranks ad- 
mittedly oppose a nuclear ban. And without 
a@ nuclear ban, a reduction of conventional 
weapons is unachieveable. 

It seems that something has gone very 
wrong in Washington: proposals that we 
submitted to the Soviets, in the now revealed 
hope they would be rejected, were essentially 
accepted and coincide to the last iota with 
past British overtures seeking a nuclear ban. 
Somebody goofed in estimating Soviet readi- 
ness to compromise. When the Soviets ac- 
cepted our demand of divorcing underground 
tests from all other atomic tests, instead of 
celebrating, we were caught by surprise, and 
urgent consultations were held to verify, pos- 
sibly for the first time, whether we meant 
what we had been contending throughout. 

The protagonists of continued cold war 
within the administration and the industry 
found staunch support from Konrad Aden- 
auer who, alarmed by a prospect of a new in- 
ternational reality in which Germany would 
no longer “need” to be armed; came to Wash- 
ington to whisper into the President's ear 
advice he was eager to listen to. Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan’s efforts obviously did not 
suffice to turn the tide: stripped of the 
phraseology of psychological warfare, the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan “accord” in substance 
rejected the Soviet proposals. The reaction 
of Senator CuInToNn P. ANDERSON, the cold- 
warring, ban-opposing Chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
testifies to the predoomed character of the 
plan: “I haven’t objected to what the Presi- 
dent is trying to do, because I think that’s 
quite a way from the Russian proposal”. 
And right he is. 

The President’s unwillingness to act on a 
moratorium on underground A-tests beyond 
the term of his office is a new attempt to 
maneuver the Soviets into a position of re- 
jection and opposition. In fact, the Presi- 
dent put himself in the untenable and pre- 
carious position of claiming that this coun- 
try cannot make commitments beyond his 
term of office. If he lacks authority to do 
so, certainly the Congress of the United 
States does not. 

Our counter-proposals also betray an ob- 
vious contradiction. While we have been 
opposing the application of a test ban to 
underground explosions claiming such ex- 
plosions to be undetectable, now we demand 
the “impossible”—that international inspec- 
tion also apply to underground tests, which 
would be prohibited by a brief moratorium, 

There are still more basic indications to 
bear out President Eisénhower’s lack of opti- 
mism with regard to the summit confer- 
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ence. While it is true that the American 
if properly inspired and 

does not necessarily depend on ® war indus- 

that. : 


omy. As long as the administration shirks 
this primary responsibility, there is no. rea- 


of the antagonist’s true wishes; one can 
only be that positive about his own inten~- 
tions. 

It seems that our Government subscribes 
minutely to the economic theory of our arms 
producers: Any amount of society’s organ- 
ized spending is “creeping socialism” but 


ment, it will keep preventing a relaxation of 
international tensions and “peaceful inten- 
tions” will be no. more than the slogen of 
its psychological warfare advisors. 

World public opinion succeeded in in- 
ducing our leaders to meet at the summit 
but it has not inspired the sincerity needed 
at that meeting. 

Our administration has learned the im- 
portance of pretending to melt the cold war 
but its basic objectives have not changed. 
If this pessimism should be borne out by 
events to come, the meeting at the summit, 
coming as it does in response to man’s pray~ 
ers and hopes, will hardly justify even the 
inconsequential amount of money and ef- 
fort it will consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as a further indication 
that this particular publication should 
be carefully reviewed by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as well 
as by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, it is noteworthy that it attempts 
to defend the entire Castro regime in 
Cuba in an article which appears im- 
mediately after predictions concerning 
the summit. I request leave to insert 
this article at this point in my remarks: 

Tue Cost or TRUTH . 
In this issue the leader will find a state- 


“ment, by a number of prominent authors 


and other personalities, challenging the 
truthfulness of the American press in its de- 
piction of the current situation in Cuba. 
This statement originally appeared as a paid 
advertisement in the New York Times. 

This publication’s assessment of the Cu- 
ban situation (see among others “Something 
Has Got To Give in Cuba,” February issue) 
coincides with that of the Times advertise- 
ment. 

The importance of the statement is not 
confined to the issues at hand. In addition 
to putting our Cuban image straight, it is 
one of the unfortunately infrequent pro- 
tests of men of conscience against setting 
our national goals and policies on false as- 
sumptions and propagandistic distortions. 
It is a principled and an implied rebuff of a 
typical chauvinistic pragmatism that makes 
us read justice into every passing expedi- 
ency. It proves that the American intellec- 
tual has an alternative to compliance with 
the corruption of our power elite. It is a 
chailenge to that portion of McCarthyism 
which outlived its infamous personification. 
Tt is an act of self-assertion on the part of 
our intellectual greats who have so often 
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forfeited their social leadership to the mili- 
tarist and plutocrat. Finally, it is a fulfill- 
ment of a long-neglected obligation of our 
intellectual aristocracy to awaken the con- 
science of the Nation. 

If the drive of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee succeeds in reversing the thoroughly 
hypocritical policy our State Department 
has been pursuing, it will not only help 
Cuba but first and foremost the American 
people themselves. We will be saved from 
our own capacity for the big lie, and, though 
specifically pertaining to Cuba, the awak- 
ening might arouse our moral sensitivity to 
many other challenges. 

The men who sponsored the Times an- 
nouncement did not need a ghostwriter to 
express their thoughts. Why then did they 
need to purchase advertising space in the 
Nation’s largest mewspaper to denounce 
propagandistic lies? Certainly, the colum- 
nists and editorialists quoted and rebuked 
in the statement did not need to pay for the 
privilege of spreading lies; on the contrary, 
they were handsomely paid for it. How come 
so eminent a group of individuals had no 
way of correcting our knowledge of Cuban 
affairs except through personal monetary 
sacrifice? Why didn’t our newspapers seek 
their views and information as a matter of 
editorial policy and news value? Why did 
they have to be paid to open their columns 
to the truth and then only in the dissoci- 
ated, neutral manner of an advertisement? 
Have we fallen so far into the abyss of hy- 
pocrisy that truth has no chance unless 
commercially peddied a la “liver” pills? 

The effort of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee could not be more praiseworthy, and 
one wishes to encourage its prominent par- 
ticipants to exert a more embracing influ- 
ence on our national thinking and policies. 
Perhaps it is time they provided their lead- 
ership and prestige to consolidate fragmen- 
tized liberal efforts in this country to estab- 
lish a prominent national organ that could 
potentially reach every American adult and 
that could bring to him the truth and the 
voice of conscience in a more assertive man- 
ner than a paid advertisement in a paper 
that must be bribed into accommodating 
the truth. 


Wuat Is REALLY HAPPENING IN CUBA? 


From Havana come charges of sabotage, 
economic aggression, counterrevolutionary 
intrigue, air raids on Cuban canefields 
sugar mills, homes. Against this back- 
ground, the great news agencies and a power- 
ful section of the U.S. press raise a barrage 
of equally grave accusations. What can we 
believe in the welter of conflicting reports? 

“We only report the facts,” U.S. newsmen 
are accustomed to say.~ Is this true? Com- 
pare the following “facts.” 

Communism: “A pro-Communist state has 
been established in Cuba with the clear ob- 
jective of bargaining with Soviet Russia for 
the munitions of war * * *”—Sokolsky in 
the New York Journal-American. True or 
false? : 

False. Not a shred of evidence has been pro- 
duced to support such allegations as the one 
above, charges consistently used to create 
a smoke screen behind which the social 
objectives of the Cuban revolution can be 
attacked and sabotaged. Cuba’s recent trade 
pact with the Soviet Union represents an ef- 
fort to find new markets for Cuban sugar, and 
to obtain, not arms, but agricultural imple- 
ments and industrial machinery for which 
credit has been denied in the United States. 
Many other American republics trade with 
the Soviets—as does the United States itself. 
Cuba’s Communist Party is a tiny minority, 
with about 16,000 members. In the 1959 
labor election, Communist candidates won in 
only 8 of the 243 locals of the 500,000-mem- 
ber Sugar Workers Federation, and none 
was elected to the executive council of the 
national labor organization, the C.T.C. In 
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international affairs, Cuba finds its natural 
affinity with the other small, underdeveloped 
nations of the world. I¢ is true that a pro- 
found social and economic revolution is in 
progress in Cuba, and that the sweeping re- 
forms that are being inaugurated undoubt- 
edly must affect the $1 billion US. invest- 
ment in the island. But only those who 
equate communism with all forces that 
threaten the staus quo of property interests 
will find the Cuban revolution “commu- 
nistic.” Efforts to drive a wedge between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the revolution- 
ary government, on the issue of communism, 
have been forcefully repulsed by the church 
itself. To quote the latest of several recent 
declarations on the subject, Msgr. Manuel 
Rodriguez Rozas, bishop of Pinar del Rio, 
says: “There is perfect harmony between the 
church and the state.” “Our revolution,” 
says Fidel Castro, is not communistic but 
humanistic.” 

Confiscation: “In Cuba, Castro is stealing 
American property with impunity.’-—U‘S. 
News & World Report. 

False. Although the word “confiscation” 
has often been used by the press in a context 
which would suggest illegal seizure, nothing 
has been stolen from any American—or any 
Cuban. The Agrarian Reform Law, designed 
to diversify Cuban agriculture and to give 
100,000 landless peasants a stake in their 
own rich agricultural country, conforms in 
all respects with international law and the 
practice of all civilized countries. In some 
cases, it has been necessary to put property 
under the supervision of Government repre- 
sentatives (a process known as interven- 
tion), pending a decision as to formal, legal 
expropriation. Owners whose property is to 
be expropriated (much as it would be ac- 
quired by condemnation in the United 
States, to meet any legitimate public need) 
have been promised compensation in 20-year 
Government bonds, bearing interest at the 
rate of 4% percent. This compares favor- 
ably with, for example, the U.S. land reform 
program imposed on Japan by General 
MacArthur after World War II, providing for 
compensation in 24-year bonds, at 34% per- 
cent. The Cuban bonds have been printed 
and await only the proper signatures. 

Chaos: “All that now remains is for 
Castro to give the word, and the terror, the 
ruthless hunting down and shooting of 
Fidel’s opponents, will begin.”——-Newsweek. 

False. Despite the above prediction, No- 
vember 3, 1959, and the incessant references 
to “terror,” “chaos,” and “dictatorship” in 
the US. press, the great work of revolution- 
ary reform and reconstruction now in prog- 
ress in Cuba is going forward in an atmos- 
phere of extraordinary optimism and energy, 
as any tourist can testify. The island is be- 
ing governed by a provisional government 
under the Constitution of 1940, which is 
notable in the Hemisphere for its liberality. 
Cubans—and visitors to the island—remain 
freer in many respects than do US. citizens. 
For example, no police permit is required for 
a public meeting or demonstration, as in 
New York City. There is no censorship, not 
even a libel law. A foreign newsman needs 
no special visa, as he would in the United 
States (a tourist card will do), and no re- 
striction is placed on his movements. Even 
the air raids on Havana—the occasions of 
real terror, and in one instance of the death 
of two Cubans and the wounding of 45—have 
failed to force the Government to take any 
but the most obviously urgent security meas- 
ures. Despite an attempted invasion from 
Santo Domingo, a widespread counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy, and numerous 
small acts of sabotage and terrorism on the 
part of former Batista henchmen, the Gov- 
ernment has refrained from invoking the 
death sentence against convicted counter- 
revolutionaries. Newsweek notwithstanding, 
not one of these has been shot. 





“What have we done * * * ?” asks a new 
and hopeful generation of Cubans, viewed 
with hostility in Washington and Wall 
Street, accused of “impudence” for seeking 
their independence, threatened with eco- 
nomic and diplomatic “isolation” in the 
hemisphere. 

Perhaps their crime is their youth. (The 
average age of the Cuban revolutionary lead- 
ers is 29.) Perhaps they have aspired toward 
too much, too soon. (Three thousand low- 
cost housing units built in the first year of 
revolution, more than 7,000 classrooms, hun~- 
dreds of miles of new roads, 500 flourishing 
agricultural cooperatives, thousands of jobs 
created in new industries established 
through the voluntary contributions of a 
million Cuban workers.) Perhaps the ex- 
planation is simply that there are, in the 
United States, powerful interests bent on 
frustrating the primary purpose of the revo- 
lution: to give Cuba back to the Cubans. 

It is true that the young leaders of the 
Cuban revolution have little patience with 
considerations of profit and loss, in the face 
of poverty and human need. Nor have they 
any saving experience with the amenities of 
public relations, or the intrigues of dollar 
diplomacy, or the sophistry of journalistic 
“facts” which distort truth. But if so, they 
are in the American tradition. Certainly 
they deserve a hearing. This much the 
American tradition owes them. This much 
we, as Americans, owe them. 

Would you like to know more of the truth 
about revolutionary Cuba as it is today? 

This public appeal for fair play for Cuba 
has the support of a group of thinking in- 
dividuals, holding a variety of political per- 
suasions, representing no one but themselves, 
linked here by a single common concern—for 
the overriding principle of justice which is 
always at issue, wherever partisan interest 
clashes with simple truth. Among the spon- 
sors of this advertisement are the following: 

James Baldwin, Simone de Beauvoir, Frank 
London Brown, Truman Capote, John Henrik 
Clarke, Prof. Robert G. Colodny. Richard 
Gibson, Dr. Maurice Green, Edmonde Had- 
dad, Rev. Donald Harrington, John Killens, 
Sidney Lens, Norman Mailer, Julian May- 
field, Elva dePue Matthews, Prof. Eugene 
Noble, Rev. John Papandrew, James Purdy, 
Joseph Quintana, Alan Sagner, Jean Paul 
Sartre, John Singleton, Robert Taber, G. A. 
Thurston, Kenneth Tynan, Dan Wakefield, 
Sidney Weinstein, Robert F. Williams. 

Waldo Frank, chairman; Carleton Belas, 
cochairman; Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

Address your inquiries to: The Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, Box T249 New York 
Times, 229 West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Speaker, all of us in America 
have the right to form our own personal 
views on national policies, but I have 
never seen a publication which so blat- 
antly attacks most of the ideals and 
beliefs of the American people in a spe- 
cial column entitled, “Of What I Am 
Ashamed.” So that this obvious new 
effort to infiltrate the American intel- 
lectual community may be revealed, I 
request leave to insert the publisher’s 
comments in this article at this point in 
my remarks: 

Or Wuat I Am ASHAMED 

Of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation for urging that this country’s propo- 
ganda machinery be given full Cabinet 
status. 

Of the administration’s hospitality ex- 
tended to Generalissimo Franco’s Foreign 
Minister Fernando Maria Castiella. 

Of the Axacan Memorial Award bestowed 
on Fernando Maria Castiella, Spanish For- 
eign Minister, by the Georgetown University. 
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Of President Eisenhower's tongue in cheek 
response to recent press queries on his opin- 
ion of lunchcounter segregation. 

Of former President Harry S. Truman’s 
defense of segregationist store practices in 
the South. 

Of the State Department's refusal to per- 
mit Representative CHarRtES O. PORTER, & 
critic of the admiuistration’s nonrecognition 
policy, to travel to the Chinese mainland. 

Of the furor raised by Cari Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, against the Reverend Henry Gooch for 
delivering a sermon at West Point advocating 
racial intermarriage. 

Of the fines imposed by Judge Eugene Loe 
of Montgomery, Ala., on 13 white and 7 
Negro defendants for their “crime” of having 
lunch together. 

Of the racist hooligans in various commu- 
nities in Florida and Georgia involved in 
what seems to be an organized compaign of 
physical assaults on Negroes demonstrating 
for equal rights. 

Of the appointment of a former FBI inves- 
tigator of James R. Hoffa to the three-man 
board of monitors of the Teamsters Union. 

Of the Federal Power Commission's Chair- 
man Jerome Kuykendall for secret contacts 
with a representative of a gas company, re- 
sulting in changes in decisions regarding the 
company’s (Midwestern Gas Transmission 
Co.) permission to pipe gas from Canada. 

Of the soap-opera-family-situation com- 
edy provided by two families, including 
wives, children, etc., etc., in the Wisconsin 
primary: the Kennedys and the Humphreys. 

Of Florida-based airplanes raiding Cuban 
territory as positively proved by one such 
plane being shot down by Castro’s forces. 

Of the University of Dlinois for suspend- 

Dr, Leo F. Koch, assistant professor of 
biological sciences, for advocating an un- 
acceptable theory on sexual behavior. 

Of Frank Sinatra's yielding to pressure in 
firing Albert Maltz as the screen playwright 
for the film “The Execution of Pvt. Slovik,” 
because the latter went to jail in 1947 when 
he refused to answer questions before a con- 
gressional committee on alleged Communist 
leanings. 

Of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the American Medical Association, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for defeating Represent- 
ative Aime J. Foranp’s bill to provide medi- 
cal and hospital care for persons over 65 
drawing social security benefits. 

Of the New Hampshire Supreme Court’s 
rejection of an appeal by Dr. Willard Up- 
haus, 69, former Methodist minister and 
Christian’ pacifist, jailed since December 14 
for refusing to turn over the guest list of a 
Pacifist meeting of the World Fellowship in 
1954 to the State’s attorney general, 





A Critical Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days we have been reading of the walk- 
out by airline pilots protesting a regula- 
tion ordered by the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. The dispute 
has highlighted a longstanding feud 
between the pilots and the Administrator 
over procedures of insuring airline 
safety. Aside from the question of who 
is right, we see in this dispute that there 
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is a question of airline efficiency and 
more important one of public safety. 
Under permission previously granted, I 
include an article from this morning’s 
New York Times which clearly presents 
the issues and furnishes a sharp picture 
of exactly how serious the situation has 
become. In closing I would like to quote 
the closing paragraph: 

As long as the feuds continue the campaign 
for maximum airline safety will be sadly 
handicapped. 


The article: 
Prors-QursaDA Furp-—-Troucn Srrixe Is 
APPARENTLY ENDED, UNDERLYING ISSUES 
ARE UNRESOLVED 


(By Richard Witkin) 


The wildcat strike that has disrupted op- 
erations of Eastern Air Lines and Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways apparently is over. 

If so, the Federal Aviation Agency will 
have won at least a temporary victory in its 
quarrel with the pilots over cockpit seating 
for FAA inspectors checking jet crews’ per- 
formance. 

In the industry there is general relief that 
*the walkout has ended and, with it the im- 
mediate threat of its spread to other air- 
lines. 

But the industry is not very happy about 
anything else. 

The issues underlying the strike—which 
go far beyond the problem of who sits 
where—remain. 

And as long as they do, qualified observers 
feel, they will eat away at crew morale, 
and—what is more important—the efficiency 
and safety of operations will not be all they 
could be. 

THE PROFESSED REASON 


The professed reason for the walkout was 
an FAA ruling that the third pilot on four- 
man jet crews give up his front seat to FAA 
inspectors riding along to check crew pro- 
ficiency, and move to the rear of the cockpit. 

This switch from normal procedures, the 
pilots contend, is a safety hazard. (On some 
lines, by union-management contract, the 
flight engineer doubles as the third pilot, 
so the inspector can sit where he wants 
without altering procedures.) 

But this squabble is but a small part of 
the story. Ever since Elwood R. Quesada 
became the first head of the FAA 18 months 
ago, he and the pilots have been engaged 
in a running feud. 

Mr. Quesada tightened rules on crew per- 
formance and passed out stiff penalties for 
violations. Pilots complained of gestapo- 
like harassment. 

Then, this spring, Mr. Quesada put through 
a rule making it mandatory for pilots to 
retire at age 60. The pilots, furious, are 
still fighting the ruling in the courts. 
Finally came the rule on cockpit seating for 
PAA inspectors. 

There is little doubt that many pilots 
genuinely believe safety to be at stake in 
the cockpit issue. 

A majority of neutral observers apparently 
do not agree. Nor do they agree with Que- 
sada that the inspector can discharge his 
duties ‘properly only from the disputed seat. 

In any case, many doubt whether the 
pilots would have taken the extreme step 
of walking out—in defiance of court injunc- 
tions and the public stand of the union 
leadership—had the difference with Mr. 
Quesada been an isolated case rather than 
an added irritation in a long-standing feud. 

This hit pilots in a particularly sensitive 
area because it seemed to some that Mr. 
Quesada was trying to show that the extra 
pilot was an unnecessary appendage. It 
took the pilots a long time to win their 
battle for the principle of having three 
qualified pilots in jet crews. 


On the overall feud, highly placed observ- 
ers believe there has been too much chin- 
jutting on both sides, and too little will- 
ingness to compromise. 

They applaud Mr. Quesada, for the most 
part, for bringing a much-needed tighten- 
ing up to aviation. But they think he could 
have been more diplomatic on seme issues, 

ly on the age-60 retirement. 

In addition to feuding with Mr. Quesada, 
the pilots are engaged in a jurisdictional dis- 
pute with the flight engineers. This too has 
marred t efficiency and is deplored 
throughout the industry. é 

As long as the feuds continue the cam- 
paign for maximum airline safety will be 
sadly handicapped. 





Pilots Have Different Viewpoint: Disagree 
With FAA Regulation on Seating of 
Extra Man in Cockpit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from my constituent, Mr. 
Curtis M. Olsen of Port Chester, N.Y., 
a qualified pilot and a capable public 
relations man, portrays a side of the 
story that should be widely told. 


I have profound respect for Mr. E. R. 


Quesada who took over the direction of 
the newly formed Federal Aviation 
Agency less than 2 years ago and whose 
administrative ability has injected vi- 
tality and force into that Agency. 

My purpose in inserting this letter in 
the Recorp is simply to present the 
pilots’ viewpoint regarding the question 
of adequate observation from the cock- 
pit by an FAA inspector. I think the 
viewpoint of the pilots, who are them- 
selves responsible for safety in flight, 
merits consideration in the total scheme 
of things. 

Mr. Olsen’s letter follows: 

JUNE 17, 1960. 
The Honorable Epwin B. Dooteyr, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dootey: It is regrettable that 
the controversy of the recent ruling (uni- 
lateral) by the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency has precipitated the situa- 
tion between Eastern Airlines and its pilots, 
with. a situation of growing seriousness 
coming into the other three airlines, PAA, 
TWA, and American. The ruling in refer- 
ence is that of the seating arrangement on 
the flight deck of jet aircraft; wherein Mr. 
Quesada insists that an adequate observa- 
tion cannot be achieved from a position 3 
or 4 feet further back in the cockpit. His 
insistence that the FAA (who may 
not even be a pilot) be in a position where 
he can question the captain during the 
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course of the flight, despite the obvious 
conclusion that it is inadvisable to distract 
any pilot in the course of an approach to 
landing, or during flights in heavily traf- 
ficked areas. 

This situation is merely one of a series 
that have arisen since Mr. Quesada took over 
the direction of the newly formed FAA less 
than 2 years ago; the effort presupposed to 
be one of the continuance of the excellent 
cooperation that had existed between the 
airline pilots of this country and the prede- 
cessor organization, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Certainly the intention of the 
Congress of the United States was obvious, 
that of an administrative agency that would 
best accomplish the most orderly growth and. 
proper supervision of the airline industry. 

To describe briefly, this present situation 
represents the denial by one agency of the 
Federal Government of the United States, 
what another has provided. Contracts 
committing both the airlines and the Air- 
line Pilot Association members to certain 
stated limitations and procedures, are part 
of the broad area under the National Rail- 
way Labor Act and stipulate a minimum 
crew of three licensed pilots on the flight 
deck of any jet aircraft fiown in air carrier 
service of this country. This minimum crew 
concept resulted from hearings held before 
a Presidential Board and like any contract 
were assumed a certain inviolability. But, 
the FAA Administrator avers and promul- 
gates rulings under section 600 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 that set aside this 
minimum safe crew. The result of this 
ruling is to observe and evaluate the per- 
formance and proficiency of the captain as 
a member of a pilot team, while denying 
him the services of one member of the team. 
And the inspector of this team is responsi- 
ble to no one aboard the aircraft. merely to 
the FAA: So we are faced with the problem 
of disregard of the safe crew team in evalua- 
tion of the team in the name of safety. 

Certainly there is room for reasonable 
doubt of the efficacy of this ruling, yet an 
upeal to modify or suspend the rule must 
be made to the agency originally promulgat- 
ing it. 

That this situation represents the state 
of cooperation existent currently through the 
Administrator’s rule by fiat under what he 
claims is an emergency does nothing to in- 
crease public confidence in the airline indus- 
try, and the use of press conferences by the 
Administrator instead of industry confer- 
ences to achieve the proper implementation 
of civil air rules bespeaks a certain lack of 
administrative ability by the Administrator. 
Despite the pleas for conferences between 
those persons affected mostly by air safety, 
the pilots of the air carriers; the Adminis- 
trator inserted his rule into the civil air 
regulations part 40:22 and part 41:5, mak- 
ing it mandatory for the pilots of jet aircraft 
to violate their contract. And this in the 
name of safety. 

Further comment of safety might be in- 
dicated by the lack of action by the Admin- 
istrator of the FAA in the matter of dispari- 
ties in parts 40 and 41 of the Civil Air Regu- 
tations; for the flight time limitations of a 
crew operating in international aviation ex- 
ceed those of pilots in domestic operation 
when a crew of two pilots, plus a third 
licensed crew member is aboard. The limit 
for domestic is 8 hours of flight in a 24-hour 
period, while it is 12 in 24 for the like crew 
in international service. That this repre- 
sents a safety item has not brought com- 
ment or action from the FAA. And further, 
when the pilots of PAA, through joint reso- 
lution advised the company that they con- 
sidered this unsafe and not in accord with 
reality, they were enjoined by court order to 
live up to their contract. Now through an- 
other court order they are enjo‘ned from 
living up to another portion of tie same, 
legal, binding, and current contract. 
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Senator Enciz, through bills S. 3563 and 
S. 3564 and Congressman JOHN BELL WIL- 
Lams, through House bills’: H.R. 12440 and 
ELR. 12441; both attempt the correction of 
the oversights of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to give the Civil Aeronautics Board cer- 
tain powers of review over the actions of the 
FAA. Isn’t this part of our governmental 
philosophy, to design sufficient checks and 
balances to prevent unwarranted arrogation 
of authority to any one arm or agency? We, 
the pilots of Pan Am, as well as all pilots cur- 
rently fiying air service in this country need 
a return to the spirit of cooperation between 
them and the supervisory agency of the Gov- 
ernment; but they can only get it from a 
change in attitude at the top of the FAA. 

Please use your infiuence in this Mr. 
Dootey, before irreparable harm is done the 
air carrier industry in the name of safety, 
for the consensus of jet pilots flying is that 
there is demonstrable and vital need for the 
crew complement as is. The airline captain 
must certify that he has examined all fac- 
tors bearing on the flight at hand and certi- 
fies them as safe. How can he do this with 
one vital crew member displaced by an in-, 
spector who should observe for proficiency, 
not harass the crew. 

Sincerely, : 
Curtis M. Ousen, Pan Am Pilot. 





James Megellas Discusses the Forand Bill 
and Other Welfare Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, James 
Megellas of Fond du Lac, on May 2, 1960, 
addressed the House of Delegates of the 
Medical Society of Wisconsin at the 
Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Megellas, former acting postmaster of 
Fond du Lac, is presently serving in his 
second term as councilman of the city 
of Fond du Lac, Wis. He was recently 
elected president of the Fond du Lac 
Common Council. : 

As a paratrooper with the 82d Air- 
borne Division in World War II, he is 
one of Wisconsin’s and the Nation’s most 
highly decorated soldiers. He bears the 
Distinguished Service Cross, Silver Star 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, Bronze Star with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, Purple Heart with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the French Croix de 
Guerre, the Belgium Fouragere and the 
Presidential Citation with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 

Mr. Megellas is active in the civic life 
of Fond du Lac. He is the treasurer of 
the Fond du Lac Class D Baseball Club, 
and has been active in Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, and YMCA drives. 

I commend Mr. Megellas’ remarks to 
Members on both sides of the aisle: 

RemakKs OF Mr. MEGELLAS 

Members of the House of Delegates of the 
State Medical Society of Wisconsin and 
guests, I am very grateful for this opportu- 
nity to be here this evening to present the 
Democrat's Party’s viewpoint on health and 
welfare. The invitation was extended to the 
chairman of the State Democratic Party, 
Mr. Lucey, and I have the very happy oppor- 
tunity this evening to represent the Demo- 
cratic Party. 








Of course you might well realize that the 
position I express to this group here this . 
evening might not be the most popular one, 
at least from what I have been able to read. 
in recent accounts. Therefore, I feel .some- 
what like the fellow who was about to be 
tarred and feathered and run out of town 
on a rail. 

They asked him if he had anything to say, 
and he replied, “If it wasn’t for the honor 
of all this, I'd just as soon walk.” {Laugh- 
ter.] 

I must confess, however, that that story 
does not apply to me. I am, indeed, most 
happy to have this opportunity to discuss 
the Democratic viewpoint, because today par- 
ticularly controversy is raging around the 
type of health insurance we should have for 
our aged. 

I think the Democratic Party is as devoted 
to the interest of people as are other people, 
and other medical societies, and, therefore, I 
am happy to present their viewpoint. : 

The subject I was supposed to speak on 
expressly tonight was the Democratic Party’s 
position on health and welfare as adopted 
in the 1956 platform. Of course much of 
that is outmoded and outdated, but in due 
respect to the title of the assignment I am 


*going to cover that briefly this evening, 


so we might have a little better understand- 
ing of what the Democratic Party’s feeling 
is on this for all of our citizens. 

Under the general welfare, the Democratic 
Party in its 1956 platform adopted in August 
1956 states that the Democratic Party be- 
lieves “that America can and must adopt 
measures to assure every citizen an oppor- 
tunity for a full, healthy, and happy life. 
To this end we pledge ourselves to the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the great social 
welfare program inaugurated under Demo- 
cratic administration.” 

Under social security, as you know, the 
Democratic Party has been the champion of 
social security, inaugurated 25 years ago, 
and we will be observing the 25th anniver- 
sary of social security in this Nation this 
year. 

We believe that social security coverage 
should be broadened to take in more people. 
The benefits should be greater. We believe 
that the benefits now enjoged by our elder 
citizens are not sufficient to provide for a 
full life in the twilight years of their life. 

Specifically, we say, “We shall continue our 
efforts to broaden and strengthen this pro- 
gram by increasing benefits to keep pace 
with improving standards of living; by rais- 
ing the wage base upon which benefits de- 
pend, and by increasing benefits for each 
year of covered employment.” 

We feel the same way about unemploy- 
ment insurance: “We shall continue to work 
for a stronger unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, with broader coverage and increased 
benefits consistent with rising earnings.” 

We take the same position about public 
assistance. We state: “The Democrats shall 
pledge themselves to increased aid for the 
aged, the blind, dependent children, the dis- 
abled, and other needy persons who are not 
adequately protected by our contributory 
insurance programs.” 

Under the provision for health and medical 
care we state in our platform only that “We 
pledge ourselves to initiate programs of Fed- 
eral financial aid without Federal control for 
medical education. We pledge continuing 
and increased support for hospital construc- 
tion programs as well as increased Federal 
aid to public health services, particularly in 
rural areas.” 

In the field of housing, “We feel that every 
American is entitled to a decent home and a 
suitable living environment.” 

These are not only words on the part of 
the Democratic Party, but we have trans- 
lated these words into action. Last April 
you may have read in your local newspaper 
that the Democratic-controlled House of 
Representatives passed a housing bill which 
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proposes to eg $1 billion to finance FHA 
and GI loans for homes under $13,800. This 
bill passed the House and has now gone to 
the Senate. 

The Wisconsin congressional delegation 
was split evenly, five Democrats favoring the 
bill and five Republicans opposing the bill, 
Of course, I need not tell you that the posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party on matters of 
housing and Federal aid for housing has not 
met with favor from the administration, and 
it is anticipated that if this does pass the 
Senate the administration will veto it. How- 
ever, this is the position of the Democratic 
Party in the field of housing: 

“We pledge that housing insurance and 
the mortgage guarantee programs will be re- 
directed in the interests of the homeowner, 
and that the availability of low-interest 
housing credit will be kept consistent with 
the expanding housing needs of the Nation.” 

In the field of education, our party has a 
five-point. program. I might say from my 
own personal viewpoint on education that 
this is perhaps next to medical care for our 
aged, the most important bit of legislation 
before the Congress. I think this is one of 
the most urgent needs that the Nation is 
faced with today, particularly in light of the 
recent scientific and technological advance- 
ments made by the Russians and the very 
threat to our security that they impose. 

We need to offer more educational oppor- 
tunities for children in this Nation. The 
greatest natural resource we have in this 
Nation is the imagination and mentality of 
our youth, and, unlike other resources that 
may lie dormant until used, not so with the 
brainpower of this Nation, because if we do 
not use this imagination and mentality and 
brainpower of our youth when it is available 
it will be lost for all time. This is a loss 
that this Nation cannot afford. 

It doesn’t make any difference to me, 
frankly, whether the boy or girl who finds 
a cure for canéer is colored or white, wheth- 
er he lives in Arkansas or California or New 
York or Wisconsin, or whether the boy or 
girl who is going to advance our scientific 
program that will keep up abreast of the 
Russians lives anywhere else in this Nation. 

It is our responsibility here in Milwaukee 
and in Wisconsin and in the Nation to pro- 
vide adequate educational’ opportunities. 
This is an area in which the Government 
must act. I don’t think we can sit back 
much longer. The need is there, and we 
must recognize it. If we don’t, I believe 
history will prove us to be a second-rate 
power in time. 

Our five-point program on education says 
this: “Providing Federal financing to assist 
States and local communities to build 
schools and to provide essential health and 
safety services for all schoolchildren. Better 
educational, health, and welfare opportuni- 
ties for children of migratory workers. As- 
sistance to programs for training teachers of 
exceptional children. Programs for provid- 
ing for the training of teachers to meet the 
critical shortage in technical and scientific 
fields. Expansion of the program of stu- 
dent-teacher and cultural exchange with 
other nations.” 

These are some of the clauses in the 
Democratic Party’s platform adopted in 1956, 
and I suppose it might be said by some that 
these are socialistic measures. Well, on that 
point I would very much disagree. I think 
every one of these proposals in the Demo- 
eratic Party platform is an instrument of 
democracy. 

Thomas Jefferson once said that govern- 
ment must do for people what they cannot 
do for themselves. This is the basis of gov- 
ernment—to provide for opportunities and 
to take care of the needy, to heal the sick, 
and to eliminate illiteracy and ali the other 
things that play on our masses, This is very 
essential, 
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Today there is a controversy raging in 
Congress over whether or not the Govern- 
ment should enter the fleld of health insur- 
ance for the aged, There is no reference 
made to this in the Democratic Party’s plat- 
form because it was not an issue in 1956. 

What will happen in the conventions of 
the two political parties, one in Los Angeles 
and the other in Chicago, I cannot speculate 
on at this time. There are many thoughts 
in this field. I was looking today for a pro- 
gram that was supposed to be delivered by 
the administration, providing care for the 
aged. Apparently that was not brought 
forth, but some program will be forthcoming. 

As I view this situation, there are three 
schools of thought today in this Nation— 
three political schools of thought, but only 
two political parties. We have the conserva- 
tives, who generally follow a status quo 
proposition and don't advocate any change, 
and who like things as they are. There 
are the liberals, who adyocate change and 
who will support new measures. There are 
the moderates, who come.in between some- 
where. You know, as a matter of fact, the 
moderates have been in control of the stage 
for some time now; while the liberals have 
advocated many proposals, they have not 
been successful. 

While the conservatives oppose them in 
trying to keep the status quo, they have not 
been successful, and this is what we see 
today in this field of health legislation for 
the aged. We see the liberals advancing a 
program calling for compulsory health in- 
surance financed through the social security 
system; the conservatives opposed to any 
change, to any Goverhment participation in 
the program; and many moderates in both 
political parties advocating something in 
between. 

When I was invited to speak here, I 
pondered what approach I might take. As 
I said, our party platform has not been 
drawn up, and I thought that for the sake 
of presenting the extreme position I would 
take the liberal viewpoint. I know it might 
not be the most popular here this evening, 
but I think if you are going to arrive at any 
understanding of the problem you must 
understand, first of all, the position of the 
liberals and why they have this intense 
feeling of sponsoring compulsory health -in- 
surance under the social security plan. 

If I were to speak on either side of this 
question tonight, I feel I could speak with 
the same intensity and fervor because there 
is much to be said on both sides. The three 
D’s of democracy are deliberation, discussion 
or debate, and decision. And unless you 
have an intelligent discussion and debate 
you can’t arrive at a proper decision. 

In this field particularly, wherever one 
recognizes the need for medical care for the 
aged that faces the Nation there is a great 
need for discussion and. deliberation and 
debate. For that purpose, therefore, I am 
going to express the liberal viewpoint. 

Only recently the official publication of 
the Democratic Party, the Democratic Digest, 
in its January edition made a statement 
that I want to quote in part since I am ex- 
pressing the viewpoint of the Democratic 
Party: 

“As a start in distributing medical care 
more widely, hospital and surgical care 
should be added to the benefits provided so- 
cial security beneficiaries financed by an in- 
crease in payroll tax collections. Loans to 
local comprehensive health insurance co- 
operatives should also be authorized,” 

More recently, at the last meeting of the 
Administrative Committee of the Demo- 
ertic Party of the State of Wisconsin; which 
is the policymaking body, that body unani- 
mously approyed a resolution in favor of 
the Forand bill; so I think it is safe to say 
that the Democratic of the State of 
Wisconsin, at least on that basis, is support- 
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ments on their behalf. 


paigning in our State, and I heard Senator 
SYMINGTON speak, and they came ovt for a 
Forand-type bill. I am not going to elab- 


orate on the provisions of the 
I am sure if. any group is acquainted 
the provisions of that bill 
Medical Society of Wisconsin... 
Senator KENNEDY has introduced: a.measure 
of his own in the Senate, As you know, the 


practically the same type of bill in the Sen- 
ate. I think our position on this can be 
summed up in one word. We. recognize 
there is a problem here, and we are con- 
cerned in solving it. 

Modern medical science has brought about 
a miracle in extending the life expectancy 
of the individual. I want to congratulate 
each and every one of you here this evening 
because you have contributed materially to 
this accomplishment. 

Today we can expect to live an average 
of 71 years. Sixty years ago the life ex- 
pectancy was 48 years. Between 1850 and 
1900 it had increased only 10 years. In 1850 
&® man could expect to live only 38 years. 
In 1960 the even larger miracle is that, hav- 
ing attained 65 years of age, the individual 
has a life expectancy of 14 additional years. 
As a result it has been estimated that there 
are 35 million more Americans alive today 


- than there would be if no medical progress 


had been made since 1900, 

Approximately 16 million Americans are 
60 years of age or older, and the statistics 
that are available make it amply clear that 
their numbers will incr»ase rapidly in the 
next decade. 

I don’t believe I have t: point out the need, 
because I think it is gene,ully accepted. The 
administration recognize. the need as do 
both political parties, but Ic'o want to touch 
on it briefly to bring it more into focus. 

Many older Americans are in real need to- 
day. They average $75 a month which they 


draw from social security. This hardly pro- - 


vides for food and shelter, much less for 
medical expenses which increase with age. 
Few are in a position to meet the cost of 
chronic illness, from which many suifer, yet 
even to get charity care itself, inadequate in 
quantity and often inferior in quality, they 
must suffer the indignity of a pauper’s oath. 

The April 16 edition of Business Week, on 
the subject of health insurance for the aged, 
points out that the average older couple 
spends $140 a month on health costs unre- 
lated to hospitalization. One out of every 
six persons 65 years and older, said Senator 
JaviTs, pays over $500 in medical bills an- 
nually. Sixty percent of the old people have 
annual incomes under $1,000 and cannot af- 
ford home or office care that might cut down 
the length of hospitalization or eliminate it 
completely. 

This is the shocking revelation, that over 
9 million people have an annual income from 
all sources of less than $966 a year in the 
twilight of their career when the need for 

medical care is the greatest. 

It is plain to see that among these peo- 
ple even a modest doctor bill, hospital bill or 
surgical bill amounts to a major financial 
eatastrophe. This, then, is the problem. 

The question is, How can it best be solved? 
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Irsurance companies have taken eteps to 
of our older citizens 
plans. These efforts 
are indeed praiseworthy, but ft is clear that 
the greater health care and the lower income 
of aged people does not make them good in- 
surable risks for private carriers. Either the 
private insurance companies must raise their 
premiums to a prohibitive level or impose 
such restrictions on benefits that the value 
of the coverage and the benefit is too small in 
comparison to the needs of the aged. 

A working man in his productive years 
cen take advantage of group plans, but when 
he retires his income is down so low and 
generally his right to group coverage is often 
lost, so this does not generally apply to the 
aged. Only two out of five over 65 years 
of age have any protection at all, and in 
most cases it is very inadequate. The policy 
can often be canceled, and is very expensive. 

It is said that the Forand bill would hurt 
the insurance companies and would hurt 
welfare agencies and others; but that is not 
true. As a matter of fact, the Forand bill 
would strengthen the welfare agencies be- 
cause it would relieve them of the high cost 
load of the aged. Many hospitals, as you 
know from your own experience, have large 
and growing deficits. 

Medical care can best be provided for 
under social security. During a man’s pro- 
ductive years, when he can pay in small 
amounts the cost the Forand bill proposes, 
under social security, one-quarter of 1 per- 
ment matched by the employer, three-eights 
of 1 percent by the self-employed not to 
exceed $25 a year, isn’t vefy much in 
amount; but when a man pays it during his 
productive years he is insured for his old 
age. If this bill went into force it would 
cover all people over 65 now under social 
security. 

Dr. Basil C. McLean, who recently retired 
2s president of the National Blue Cross 
Association, had *his to say recently about 
the proposals for something like the Forand 
bill: 

“A lifetime of experience has led me at 
last to conclude that the cost’ of care of 
the aged cannot be met by the mechanism of 
insurance or prepayment as they exist today. 
The aged simply cannot afford to buy from 
any of these because of the scope of care 
that is required, nor do the stern competi- 
tive realities permit any carrier, whether 
nonprofit or commercial, to provide benefits 
which are adequate at a price which is feasi- 
ble for any but a small proportion of the 


I know that the doctors in this Nation 
are concerned about this type of legislation 
because they have said that this would 
be socialistic—that the patient would not 
have the opportunity of choice. Well, the 
Forand bill provides freedom of choice for 
hospitalization, and freedom of choice for 
surgical care. There is no denial of choice. 
It is there. It is a real choice. It is a choice 
that can be made and you know it will be 
paid for. 

There is no use having freedom of choice 
of an automobile if you can’t afford to buy 
one. There is no freedom of choice in hav- 
ing an opportunity to buy a house if you 
can’t afford a tent. There is no freedom 
of choice of a hospital or doctor if you can’t 
afford to pay for it except by swallowing 
your pride and going on the public relief 
rolls. This seems to me to be the denial of 
the real choice of freedom. 

The well-known and conservative Wash- 
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abuse. This is not by the wildest flight and 
the most neurotic fancy socialized medicine 
or political medicine. It is simply a system. 

“If the AMA ‘could but calm its nerves 
enough to realize it, this, like Blue Cross 
or group hospitalization or any other insur- 
amce program, would enable a patient to 
ge to the doctor and the hospital of his 
choice and pay the bill, resulting from the 
care he needs in old age. It would enable 
American men and women to retire in their 
old age with more security and self-respect.” 
, I know that this evening I am addressing 
@ group of dedicated and devoted public 
servants. I know in my own community of 
Fond du Lac our doctors are very highly 
regarded, and we have a wonderful group 
of doctors. I don’t think in any profession 
you can find a more dedicated and a higher 
level of person than you find in the med- 
ical profession. Over the ages the family 
doctor and the country doctor have been 
looked upon as the bulwark of the commu- 
nity, as a pillar of all that is good, and 
people have rallied around them in the 
community. This is true today. 

However, I don’t have the same feeling 
about the AMA. For years the ruling clique 
of the AMA and its powerful lobby in Wash- 
ington have been using the time-worn tag 
of state socialism or socialized medicine in 
all legislation which they oppose. A gen- 
eration ago the AMA opposed reporting tu- 
berculosis cases to a public authority, which 
as you know has since become the basis of 
all tuberculosis control. 

The AMA also opposed the National Tu- 
berculosis Act, which Congress passed unan- 
imously. Since then this organization has 
fought against compulsory vaccination for 
smallpox; immunization against diph- 
theria and other preventive measures by 
public health agencies; Federal aid to re- 
duce infant and maternal deaths. It stub- 
bornly resisted the Social Security Act. To 
this date it continues to oppose inclusion of 
physicians and surgeons under its coverage, 
and I quote from an article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that says, “Poll after poll 
has indicated that the members of the 
American Medical Association would prefer 
to come under social security.” But yet 
this apparent will, as I understand it, has 
been opposed by the AMA. 

The list of progressive legislation which 
Was unsuccessfully resisted by the AMA 
seems endless. It includes public venereal 
disease clinics; free diagnostic centers for 
tuberculosis and cancer; the Red Cross blood 
banks; Federal aid to medical education; 
voluntary health insurance; Blue Cross; 
school health services, and Federal aid to 
public health. 

The small clique controlling-the AMA has 
opposed all the forward steps that the Amer- 
ican people have taken through the Con- 
gress. As a layman it appears to me that 
this is quite an impressive array of bills that 
have been passed by the Congress in the 
public interest, and that all today are ac- 
cepted by laymen, again, as I say, as in- 
struments of democracy. They have proven 
themselves to be beneficial to the general 
welfare and the health particularly, of the 
people of this Nation. 

I ask you doctors here this evening not to 
hang the scalp of compulsory health insur- 
ance, financed through social security pay- 
ments, on your belt with these other pro- 


Some of you may dismiss all that I say 
here tonight as so much campaign oratory. 
You may feel that the Democrats are just 
out trying to bargain for votes. But I ask 
you to think of the older people you know. 
Look at this as a human problem. Look at it 
from the standpoint of thousands of indi- 
viduals each trying somehow to get along. As 
doctors this is the way you look at your pa- 
tients. As doctors interested in an explosive 
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political problem you should look at the 


problem in the same way, through the eyes 
of individuals, 


Would a State subsidy to private insur- _ 


ance companies help the people who need 
help the most? Should older people be 
forced to take a pauper’s oath before they 
can receive medical care? Would the For- 
and bill be any different from Blue Shield 
where the Government pays the bill you 
send, just as Blue Shield does now? 

If we answer these questions honestly, I 
am convinced that the only conclusion we 
can reach here this evening is that something 
like the Forand bill is the answer to this 
enormous problem. 

Private insurance just can’t handle this 
problem, and it is unfair to the rest of us 
to assume the cost of exceptionally high-risk 
cases. 

Likewise, there is something degrading 
about forcing people who have worked hard 
in their lifetime to take a means test in 
the twilight of their years just so they can 
qualify for medical care. 

Finally, as doctors who are interested in 
having your bills paid, what better way 
than to expand the system used under Blue 
Shield, where you set the fees, where the 
patient picks his own doctor, and where 
the American system of free choice is pre- 
served, as-is true under the Forand bill? 

There is a passage from the Holy Scrip- 
tures which has been used in the Forand 
bill campaign, which I think is wholly fitting 
and proper to conclude my remarks this eve- 
ning. 

“Cast me not off in the time of old age. 
Forsake me not when my strength faileth.” 

Thank you again for inviting me to par- 
ticipate in this discussion this evening. I 
hope that as a result of this gathering we 
will come up with a solution to the problem 
of medical care, which we are all so earnest- 
ly and deeply interested in and concerned 
about, which will prove beneficial for our 
older citizens and which will fulfill the 
solemnest hope of the American dream, 





Commissioner John F. Floberg of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Has Proved 
To Be an Excellent Public Servant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
considerable regret, I wish to draw the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to the resignation of AEC Commissioner 
John F. Floberg, which becomes effective 
today. 

Jack Floberg has done an outstanding 
job as an AEC Commissioner for the 
past 3 years. He has demonstrated en- 
thusiasm, competence, hard work, and 
good judgment, and has discharged his 
heavy responsibilities very capably. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I would like to say 
that we regret to see Jack Floberg leave 
the Commission, and I am sure that I 
am joined in this sentiment by all my 
colleagues on the Joint Committee. He 
has served his country well, both as an 
AEC Commissioner and during an early 
period as an Assistant Secretary of the 
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Navy for Air, and he now plans to ac- 
cept an important position with private 
industry. I am sure that my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and in the Congress, join me in 
saying “‘well done” to Jack Floberg, and 
in wishing him good luck in his new en- 
deavors. 








Fair Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Post 
on June 22 concerning the recent Su- 
preme Court decision regarding the in- 
vestigative authority of the Civil Rights 
Commission is timely and important. I 
ask unanimous consent to include that 
editorial in the Rrecorp: 

Parr INQUIRY 


The Civil Rights Commission was created 
in order to obtain for Congress some infor- 
mation vital to its legislative duties— 
whether “certain citizens of the United 
States are being deprived of their right to 
vote by reason of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin.” To help it in its task, the 
Commission was empowered to receive sworn 
allegations and to summon witnesses before 

“it and question them under oath. Congress 
could have chosen to obtain this informa- 
tion through a committee of its own Mem- 
bers; it chose instead to obtain it through 
a Commission made up of distinguished citi- 
zens operating under the executive branch 
of the Government. _ 

The Commission was not intended in any 
sense to be a court. It was not empowered to 
adjudicate controversies or try individuals. 
It pronounces no one guilty-of any crime 
and imposes no penalties. It simply func- 
tions in lieu of a congressional committee. 
As Chief Justice Warren observed, “The only 
purpose of its existence is to find facts which 
may subsequently be used as the basis for 
legislative or Executive action.” This being 
so, the Supreme Court was thoroughly justi- 
fied, we think, in its conclusion that fairness 
does not require the Commission to adhere 
to the strict procedures of a court. 

It is true that the Commission summons 
and questions voting registrars who allegedly 
have denied voting rights conferred by 
the U.S. Constitution. It questions 
them, therefore, about conduct which is 
criminal—and for which, it may be, they 
will subsequently be prosecuted. But the 
Commission itself is not interested in prose- 
cuting them. If prosecution should be insti- 
tuted against them, it will take place in a 
court where they will be accorded the full 
protections of due process—including the 
right of confrontation and cross-examina- 
tion. The Chief Justice made the distinc- 
tion clear: 


Due process is an elusive concept. Its 
exact boundaries are undefinable, and its 
content varies according to specific factual 
contexts. Thus, when governmental agen- 
cies adjudicate or make binding deternima- 
tions which directly affect the legal rights 
of individuals, it is imperative that those 
agencies use the procedures which have tra- 
ditionally been associated with the judicial 
process. On the other hand, when govern- 
mental action does not partake of an adjudi- 
cation, as for examplé, when a general fact- 
finding investigation is being conducted, it is 
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not necessary that the full panoply of judi- 
cial procedures be used. 

The Commission's function is decisively 
different from that of a security board as 
well as from that of a court. A security 
board passes judgment on a Federal em- 
ployee’s character and fitness for public 
trust; and its Judgment may cruelly stigma- 
tize the employee and cost him his job. In 
its decision of Monday regarding the Civil 
Rights Commission, the Supreme Court gave 
fresh indication that it considers confronta- 
tion indispensable to fair procedure in a 
security hearing. 

But the Civil Rights Commission makes 
no such judgment and inflicts no such 
punishment. Its quest for the facts desired 
by Congress would be completely thwarted 
if it tried to conduct a trial or were re- 
quired to pursue trial procedure. The 
Court’s decision of Monday fortunately frees 
the Commission to carry forward its im- 
mensely important investigative function. 





Walter S. Hallanan of West Virginia 
Nominated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following remarks: 
RemMarRKS OF Rosert H. C. Kay, ForMER 

STATE CHAIRMAN, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN 

STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, CHARLESTON, 

W. Va., June 4, 1960, PLacinc In Nomina- 

TION WALTER S. HALLANAN AS REPUBLICAN 

NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN FOR WEST 

VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the committee, there are some, Mr. Chair- 
man, who look upon politics as something 
evil, but politics is nothing more or less 
than the science of governing ourselves. 
Politics is conducted through political par- 
ties. It is through political parties that 
this republic is maintained and sustained, 
As Elihu Root once said: 


“Politics is the practical exercise of the 
art of self-government, and somebody must 
attend to it if we are to have self-govern- 
ment; somebody must study it, and learn 
the art, and exercise patience and sympathy 
and skill to bring the multitude of opinions 
and wishes of self-governing people into 
such order that some prevailing opinion 
may be expressed and peaceably accepted. 
Otherwise, confusion will result either in 
dictatorship or anarchy. The principal 
ground of reproach against any American 
citizen should be that he is not a politician. 
Everyone ought to be, as Lincoln was.” 

We are met on the eve of an important 
political campaign. A _ political party is 
something more than a static paper organi- 
zation. It is something more than’a consti- 
tution or officers or committee. It is some- 
thing more than a tradition which one gen~ 
eration passes to the next for the sake of 
precedents. A political party is a body of 
men and women who have a common con- 
viction and who strive to translate that 
conviction into the common life of our 
times. Its vitality is determined by the 
vitality of the men and women who work 
in party organization. It takes three ele- 
ments to make a political party, indeed to 
justify its existence. The first is the ideal 
of government. The second is the candi- 
date or candidates who espouse that ideal 


and who can be trusted to apply it 
third 


house. 
If that foundation rock is strong, the. winds 
of adversity may blow against it, the frost 
of failure may attempt to en it, but it 
will survive and stand a to the 


strength and stability of that 


Republican national committeeman for 
West Virginia. High though his titles, proud 
his name, he is, still one of us. He under- 
stands our problems. By the testament of 
his example we receive ren me hope, 


in battle; this is mo less true in 


their confusion have neither the strength of 
the arm nor point to the arrow to pierce his 
faith, his courage or his ability. ‘These qual- 
ities he possesses.in meéasure of abundance 
found in but few men. 

It-is indeed fortunate that we in West Vir- 
ginia, and in the Republican Party, have 
had @ person so gifted, so inspired, so tested 
and so tried to assume again the continua- 
tion of the brilliance of his leadership. We 
who are the “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” have always found him faithful to 
the trust, ever eager to be of help and assist- 
ance. He has kept and defended the faith 
in dark hours when others of faint heart 
could see no hope. He is the kind of national 
committeeman that every precinct worker, 
every party organization person, and every 
plain rank and file party member wants in 
this position of trust and leadership. His 
peers are few. Renowned above all others of 
the party’s faithful, he is, indeed, its 
champion. 

His years of experience on the Republican 
National Committee give West Virginia pres- 
tige a small state would not otherwise have. 
His recognition as an outstanding national 


leader likewise reflects credit upon this State. 


Small though may be her size and few 
her numbers compared with other States of 
the Union, her position on the National 
Committee ranks: second to none. He made 
it thus. His sound advice and wise counsel 
on national matters are eagerly sought and 
diligently followed by national leaders. They 
know that in his knowledge and wisdom 
there is strength. 


He has brought great credit to West Vir- 
ginia. No other political party in the history 
of this State has ever honored a West Vir- 
ginian as Chairman of its National Conven- 
tion, Through him this honor came to 
West Virginia in 1952. While his selection 


as Chairman of the Convention brought dis- — 


tinction to his State, his impartial dis- 
charge of responsibility in the stress of those 
hectie days, made integrity and West Vir-. 
ginia synonymous. The people of the Na- 
tion said with one voice that West Virginia 
produced, in Walter Hallanan, a man. The 
name of the State and his name were in- 
separably linked, and the credit and glory 
of one reflected upon the other. 

Senator Lauscue of Ohio, when he was 
then Governor, made the remark about a 
great American when he said, “As long as 
Ohio has men of Bob Taft’s stature, she will 
send them to the US. Senate where they 
will be not only of benefit to the Nation, 
but also a credit to the State.” So long 
as the Republican Party in West Virginia 
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has a man of Walter Hallanan’s stature, 
ability, courage and faith in the Party’s prin- 
ciples, he should be our National Committee- 
man. He has given generously of his time 
and his talents, his head and his heart, 
his e and his book. He is 
known throughout the State by everybody 
as “Mr. Republican.” 

I, therefore, move that the Republican 
State Executive Committee now select and 
nominate to the Republican National Con- 
vention to be held in Chicago, Walter S. 
Hallanan of Charleston, W. Va., as Republi- 
can National committeeman for West Vir- 
ginia. 





Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
late 1930’s it was recognized that the 
nonuniformity of traffic control devices 
throughout the country posed dangers 
to life and property for the country’s 
increasingly mobile population. By De- 
cember 20, 1944, Federal legislation was 
passed implementing uniformity as rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and a joint committee composed 
of representatives of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, and the 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws. ‘The joint committee now also in- 
cludes representatives of the American 
Municipal Association and the National 
Association of County Officials. 

A manual on “Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices for Streets and. Highways” was 
issued for nationwide guidance by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The last edi- 
tion was published in 1948 and amended 
in 1954. 

A general revision of the basic manual, 
approved by the. organization repre- 
sented on the joint committee and by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the American 
Standards Association, and other na- 
tional organizations, will soon be issued. 
It will be an up-to-date guide covering 
modern standards for signs, signals, and 
pavement marking for all classes of 
roads and streets. Included for the first 
time will be standards for modern ex- 
pressways, including the Interstate Sys- 
tem. Also included for the first time 
will be standard signs for safe traffic 
control during construction and main- 
tenance operations. 

It has been generally accepted that 
these uniform standards have been a big 
factor in traffic safety in this Nation. 
This is one of the important findings of 
the Brreau of Public Roads recent re- 
port to Congress on “The Federal Role 
in Highway Safety.” 

The longstanding and meticulous at- 
tention which has been paid to this mat- 
ter of uniform standards is undoubtedly 
responsible for the avoidance of many 
thousands of fatal and nonfatal high- 
way and road accidents. 

In fact, today the principal cause of 
automobile accidents. is recklessness, 
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which includes violation of traffic laws 
and inattentiveness. In this connection, 
Senator Cuiirrorp P. CasE, of New Jer- 
sey, has pointed out the way in which 
effective Federal action should again be 
employed to eliminate today’s major 
cause of highway and street accidents. 
His article on the subject, recommend- 
ing a national clearinghouse for major 
traffic offenses, the equivalent of the 
FBI’s criminal files, appeared in the 
Recorp on June 6 at page 11009. 

Senator Case has embodied his ideas 
in the bill S. 3635, now pending before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. It deserves the sup- 
port of all. 





Problems Don’t Change—Just the 
Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit a 
speech which I recently gave before a 
combined meeting of the. Kiwanis and 
Lions Clubs in San Jose, Calif.: 

PROBLEMS Don’t CHANGE—JUST THE 
ANSWERS 


When a modern-day politician looks back- 
ward it is considered almost sinful. Today 
I shall sin. 

But by looking backward into American 
history and American heritage—even to the 
first inauguration of President Washington, 
we find meanings and answers which illumi- 
nate present-day times and problems. 

Between 1789 and 1960 there are vast dif- 
ferences. We have come from the simplest 
of colonial societies to a complex civiliza- 
tion which leads the entire world. 

But for all the differences that set 1789 
apart from 1960 we can find many similari- 
ties in problems which confront us in either 
the colonial or atomic age. 

For President Washington it was a time of 
beginning and despite all that has tran- 
spired, we too are concerned with beginnings 
in the nuclear and space age. 

One of the first issues which faced Wash- 
ington and his Congress was to etablish 
the public credit of the United States. An- 
other was -to liquidate the Nation’s debt. 
The third was to provide for defense. A 
fourth was to establish a fair system of tax- 
ation. And a fifth was to work out a place 
for America in the family of nations. 

In 1960 the setting is much different and 
so is the magnitude of problems but 
basically they are the same: How to pre- 
serve our credit, how to handle our public 
debt, how much of our resources to allocate 
to our national defense, what kind of tax 
structure.will serve the needs of Government 
and our private enterprise system, and how 
best to win and hold the confidence of a 
troubled world in our own ideals and values. 
Listen for a moment to a portion of Wash- 
ington’s farewell address: 

“As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish the public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible * * * avoiding’the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions in time of peace to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars have occasioned, not 
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7 
ungenerously throwing upon posterity the 
burden which we ourselves ought to bear.” 

This advice, after nearly two centuries of 
change is still as sound as the day it was 
spoken. Even today we know that if our 
society ignores economic realities we will fall 
like all nations and empires whose political 
and moral decay pushed them into economic 
bankruptcy. 

A sound economy will not guarantee a 
great nation, but there can be no hope for 
greatness without it. 

In this day of titanic government I raise 
the question, “Have we rejected the advice 
which Washington so profoundly gave us 
and come up with different answers to the 
same problems?” 

No one would suggest that we return to 
the first Federal budget which Alexander 
Hamilton presented to the Congress in 1791 
calling for appropriations of $740,232.143,. 
But there is something striking in the fact 
that the total expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its first 150 years amounted to 
$157 billion—and we now spend more than 
that in two years of operation. 

As a nation we followed Washington’s 
advice for nearly 150 years through war and 
peace, boom and recession, and over the 
generations we gained in national vigor and 
stature. But in the space of the last 30 years 
our budgets have increased by 25 times 
and the consequences are reflected in the 
public debt and our future commitments. 

This brings me to my theme. Problems 
haven’t changed—just the answers. 

Instead of following the advice of Wash- 
ington to use the public credit sparingly and 
avoid accumulation of debt by shunning 
occasions of expense, we have blindly pushed 
forth laboring under two of the most un- 
kind delusions which have ever captured . 
the mind of man. 

First, we have become fascinated with the 
“crash” technique for solving our national 
problems. We have been persuaded that 
money will buy anything, that tremendous 
expenditures will guarantee prompt and 
definitive results. And, of course, the more 
we spend the faster we will solve anything. 
We have deluded ourselves into believing 
that for just a few more quick billions we 
can buy a faultless national defense, that for 
additional fast billions we can mass produce 
an ideal educational system, that billions of 
dollars are the whole answer to being first in 
outer space, that a few hurried billions are 
all that stand between us in victory over 
sickness, disease, and all the worries of liv- 
ing. Put all of these together and you see 
a state of mind that regards compulsive 
spending as the answer to 20th century 
problems. 

Another great delusion is caused by a 
local and mistaken idea of the limitless re- 
sources of the Federal Government, 

The story is told of a mid-western city 
which needed a bridge to cross the river 
separating this city from the countryside. 
The city refused to spend its funds on the 
ground that it gave the country people 
access to the city. The county refused to pay 
the bill on the ground that it gave city 
people access to the country. Finally the 
problem was solved in joint session of county 
and city officials—they would ask the Fed- 
eral Government to foot the bill—This idea 
has become prevalent because people in a 
local community refuse to solve local prob- 
lems locally and rely instead on the Govern- 
ment in Washington to do it for them—with 
some other fellow’s money. 

This thinking is undoubtedly a throwback 
to the depression of the thirties and the 
emergency pump priming of the WPA. But it 
is now engrained indelibly in mental atti- 
tudes. We seem to overlook completely the 
fact that when the Federal Government takes 
on the problems of local government it isn’t 
“somebody else” who pays, but each one of 
us. It’s our mortgage, our debt, our taxes, 
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and we will pay them each and every one 
of us. 

We have forgotten that Government can’t 
give us a cent that it doesn’t first take away 
from us in taxes. 

Laboring under these two great delusions, 
we have adopted a national state of mind 
which has led to our present Federal fiscal 
policy. We have justified the tremendous 
increase in public spending on ground of 
one emergency or another—fighting a depres- 
sion, fighting a war, or reacting to changes 
in the temperature of the cold war. Now the 
slogan is “Keeping up with the Khru- 
shchevs”. Tomorrow it may be a different 
slogan, but they all rationalize the continued 
rise in government spending. 

I wish that each of you could sit at my 
desk in Washington, D.C., and read the mail 
which comes to me from my constituency. 
By a count of 10 to 1 the letters asking 
for the Federal Government to spend more 
outnumber those asking that it spend less. 
The pressure is tremendous and it is only 
natural that men who are responsive to pub- 
lic opinion and elected by the public should 
sense this spirit—this changed national atti- 
tude—and vote accordingly. As a result, 
when we experience an economic down-spin 
we accelerate Government spending and bor- 
rowing to pull ourselves out. But when 
equilibrium is restored Congress seems, up 
to now at least, to lack the fortitude to cut 
back spending in order to pay off what has 
been borrowed to tide us through the emer- 
gency. If we continue along this line our 
national debt is-bound to go in one direc- 
tion—steadily upward. As it goes up infla- 
tion will always stalk us as it has 29 out of 
67 free countries who have had price in- 
creases of 50 percent or more in the last 10 
years. 

Nikita Khrushchev has served notice that 
he will bury us economically. One thing is 
clear—to meet Mr. Khrushchev head on, we 
need to marshall our full strength and re- 
sources and employ them wisely and well. 
And so we must look to the fiscal problems 
of the future and decide once and for all if 
the advice of George Washington is out of 
date or is still good in the atomic age. 

Where is the Federal budget headed in 
the next 10 years? 

This is a statistical fact and not a pre- 
diction: If we continue the trend of the past 
$0 years for just 10 more years, we will be 
spending $160 billion per year by 1970. It 
seems fantastic, doesn’t it? Yet it is not 
a bit more fantastic than the increases we 
have already experienced from $3 billion in 
1930 to $9 billion in 1940, to $40 billion in 
1950, to almost $80 billion in 1960. 

In looking to our fiscal future there are 
three shocking facts that every American 
should be aware of—and ashamed of. 

Fact No. 1: Future generations, your chil- 
dren and your grandchildren, now owe $750 
billion fn debt which you have bequeathed 
them. 

We owe $290 billion, which is only. the 
interest bearing national debt. 

In addition we have promised veterans and 
their dependents some $300 billion in the 
years ahead. In fact, we have just finished 
paying veterans benefits for the Revolution- 
ary War, are still paying them for the War 
of 1812 and have not yet hit the peak in 
our payments for World War I. On top of 
all this the unfunded Government liabilities 
for military and civil service retirement al- 
ready amount to $60 billion if not another 
single man is retired from the military or 
civil service. This bring our total to $650 
billion, 

Add this to our c.o.d.’s—our commitments 
for highway improvements, for public hous- 
ing, for public works, and for subsidies, add 
the unspent balances of appropriations in 
the defense program and you have a total of 
$98 billion in c.o.d.’s, 
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Add the public debt, $350 billion of future 
obligations, $98 billion in ‘c.0.d.’s and you 
have the unbelievable total of ob’ 
which future generations must pay of nearly 
$750. billion. This is the mortgage on 
America’s future. I wonder what George 
Washington would be thinking in this year 
of 1960. 

Fact No. 2: If this. session of Congress 
doesn’t add a single new program, the level 
of Federal spending is going to goup. This 
is due to “built-in increases” in existing pro- 
grams which continue to push future ex- 
penditures upward. The catalog of built-in 
increases covers outer space, civil aviation, 
public works, merchant shipping, urban 
renewal, science education, medical research, 
public assistance, and veterans pensions. 
The farm program will become more costly 
unless we have. the courage and the fore- 
sight to do away with the farm price sup- 
port program. 

For 1961 alone these built-in increases 
amount to over $2 billion and looking ahead 
to 1962 there are built-in increases of more 
than a billion. And unfortunately built-in. 
increases are never accompanied by built-in 
decreases since Government programs, once 
started, develop their own immunity to cur- 
tailment. A year ago the President in his 
budget message specified 18 programs which 
should be revised in order to reduce expendi- 
tures. Only three of them were considered 
by Congress and the net result of that con- 
sideration was an increase of future expendi- 
tures by about €9 billion. 

Fact No. 3: Pressures for new spending 
programs are increasing in intensity and 
represent by far the most dominant influ- 
ence exerted against Congress. Each year 
there are new programs which, if considered 
without reference to the overall problems of 
the entire Nation, are worthwhile. To say 
no to these proposals places one in somewhat 
the same position as the father who denies 
the new dress that “sister just has to have.” 
Certainly any normal father wants to buy 
that dress and wants his daughter to have it, 
but he realizes that the family budget just 
will not stand it. 

Each of these things becomes a project of 
new and high priority. But as we are con- 
fronted with these priorities we have to face 
the fact that the budget is so saddied with 
yesterday’s priorities that it has lost most of 
the flexibility needed to put aside the old 
and take up the new. 

In response to pressures for new spending 
programs billions of dollars in new spending 
authorizations are introduced at each ses- 
sion of Congress and are backed by floods 
of mail from constituents. who might benefit 
from the passage of such bills. In fact if 
the new programs currently pending in the 
House and Senate were to be enacted into 
law they would add between $50 and $60 bil~ 
lion a year to our present spending. And at 
the same time enough bills have been intro- 
duced which, if enacted, would reduce taxes 
by between $5 and $10 billion a year. This 
is what is called slippery arithmetic—vote 
against going into debt but spend more and 
tax less. The odd part of it is that the men 
who espouse such a philosophy are con- 
tinuosly reelected. 

Because of these proposals we hear that 
our budget is austere and reactionary; that 
we don’t look forward and we don’t have the 
confidence in the capacity of America to 
grow and support increased expenditures. 
Those of us who insist upon adopting a re- 
sponsible fiscal policy are criticized and 
maligned as not caring; as having no-human 
understanding and no heart. 

Let me put some questions to you. 

3 it wrong to believe in a balanced bud- 
ge 

Is it wrong to think that the Federal gov- 
ernment should live within its income, espe- 
cially in times of prosperity? 


year the reduction of our 
staggering public debt?. : 
Is it wrong to ask that a new look be 


attitude, an attitude which adopts the 
philosophy that any crisis can be solved on a 
crash basis with the spending of more 
money, provided you spend what you think 
is somebody else’s meee ‘ 

But I refuse to eve that it is wrong. 

I believe it is possible for America to look 
ahead—to recognize that with a changing 
world which is now on the frontiers of space 
we can solye new and different problems 
with the aid of our Government. But I 
also believe that we can solve these problems 
by keeping faith with future generations 
and turning our backs on the principle of 
spending what we do not have. ~ 

At the present time Federal spending and 
tax receipts represent about 16 percent of 
our gross national product of $500 billion. 
If our economy continues to grow normally 
and we keep it fiscally sound, the gross na- 
tional product could reach $750 billion by 
1970. If we continue to tax at the rate of 
16 percent of the gross national product, 
this would mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment can meet the needs of an expanding 
population in the nuclear space age with 
an expenditure of $120 billion and impose a 
tax burden no greater than what you pay 
today, : : 

But how should we spend this $40 billion 
increase? Must we apply Parkinson’s second 
law that Government spending automatical- 
ly keeps up with Government:income? Cer- 
tainly we should not, but I have grave doubts 
that we won't. 

Shouldn’t we exercise the restraint which 
Washington recommended and use some of 
that $40 billion increase for debt reduction? 
Shouldn’t we give some of it back to the 
taxpayers in the form of a tax reduction? 

If we do not adopt this as a firm philoso- 
phy and a firm goal, if we do not resist the 
tendency of our people to ask for more and 
more, then we will find in. 1970 that we will 
be spending more than our $120 billion of 
income and we will still be piling up debt 
a encouraging inflation and ruining incen- 

ve. . 

We must not fail to face these issues and 
answer them decisively. 

But to do so we must take stock of our 
own Moral qualities and decide that dnswers 
to old problems haven’t changed and that 
the sound business sense recommended by 
George Washington is as good today as it was 
in colonial times. To do so our people must 
be ‘indoctrinated with the spirit of turning 
their back on big and paternalistic govern- 
ment. Looking to government to solve each 
and every one of our problems can only re- 
sult in one thing—big business, big govern- 
ment, and big labor. There will be no room 
for the small businessman and the independ- 
ent soul who likes to solve his own prob- 
lems. 

Just a few weeks back I received a letter 
from a small businessman in Los Altos. He 
is in the business of supplying aquarium ma- 
terials to schools and colleges. He same here 
as an immigrant and with his wife built up 
&@ successful small business. 

Near the end of February 1959 the re- 
employment office of the Santa Clara County 
Welfare Department contacted this gentle- 
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man with the request that he give employ- 
ment to a 16-year-old boy of Mexican de- 
scent and who had quit high school, 
married to an even younger bride, 
pected a child. He was on relief 
were his parents. He had been 
refused employment and his best offer was 
$1 per hour working in a nursery. sma 
businessman agreed to hire the young 
father-to-be and employed him at $1.50 per 
hour. Subsequently, because he was satis- 
fied with his work, he raised the boy to 
$1.86 per hour. One day the boy came to his 
employer and said, “I cannot make enough 
money after taxes to support my family on 
40 hours per week. May I please work longer 
hours?” The request was granted and sub- 
sequently another member of the family, the 
boy’s illiterate father, was taken off the re- 
lief rolls and given employment at $1.50 per 
hour. One more family had become seif- 
supporting. A third man was hired from the 
Santa Clara County welfare rolls and made 
independent. 

Then an official representative of the US. 
Department of Labor descended on this small 
business scattering Federal bulletins like a 
swarm of locusts and causing equal devasta- 
tion. He learned that the small business 
shipped a few small orders across the State 
line into Oregon and assumed jurisdiction 
because this firm was in interstate com- 
merce. For 3 solid days he plowed through 
all of the company’s books, orders, and 
checks, interviewed all employees, telephoned 
ex-employees, and finally came up with the 
judgment that this small businessman owed 
#1,388 in back wages because he had failed 
to pay overtime in excess of 40 hours. 

If this small businessman refused to pay 
this $1,388 in accordance with installments 
directed by the Department of Labor he 
would then be forced to deposit twice the 
amount and the Labor Department would 
notify each of his former and present em- 
ployees that they would be furnished free 
legal services in order to prosecute a suit 
against their employer. 

The ironic fact about this whole matter is 
that if the small businessman had paid the 
young fellow on relief $1 per hour and $1.50 
per hour for all in excess of 40 hours per 
week, he would have complied with the law. 
But because he had paid him straight time at 
$1.85 per hour he found that he was to suf- 
fer because .he had taken three families off 
relief. ‘ 

Laws are supposed to be made for all peo- 
ple. Instead they seem to be made solely 
for the benefit of bureaucrats who enforce 
them in the name of what is good for em- 
ployees. Employers are ignored. Isn’t this 
te coin an overused phrase, “killing the goose 
which laid the golden egg”? 

This is the result of big government where 
all morals and decent motivations are cast 
to one side, simply because the letter of the 
law and the book has not been adhered to. 

I have no idea what effect this $1,388 will 
have on this small business. But to many 
small businesses it would mean bankruptcy. 
And what would take their place—large 
corporations. 

This is not an isolated event; it happens 
many times daily. The result is big govern- 
ment, big business, and big labor. 

In frequent conversations with the Santa 
Clara County Board of Supervisors and the 
district attorney, I have been appalled at the 
manner in which aid to needy children pay- 
ments are made. On record in Santa Clara 
County are numerous cases of mothers who 
have borne several illegitimate children, often 
by different fathers. The fathers come home 
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on weekends but make certain’ they stay- 


away during the rest of the week to allow 
the mothers to qualify for aid to needy 
children payments. The mother then re- 
ceives more than she could ever possibly earn. 
Here is a case where beneficient government 
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offers encouragement to those who ignore 
the moral obligation of any decent father to 
care for his children. 

What has become of the day when each of 
us in our communities personally felt the 
obligation to assist the needy family in the 
next block? Instead of feeling a personal 
obligation today we shift the responsibility 
to big government. 

This is the striking evidence of how our 
whole society has changed. 

In our new society free and articulate 
citizens are discouraged about even raising 
their voices against the current trend. I 
know full well that I will be criticized today 
for saying that each of us should recognize 
our obligations as human beings instead of 
passing it along to a government 3,000 miles 
away. Individual citizens in a free democ- 
racy have become so hemmed in by organized 
bigness that they feel they must march in 
step, with the end result that they no longer 
have a personality and a political dignity 
of their own. 

The real challenge of today’s society is not 
the “missile gap.” The real security gap is 
that with the passage of each day we under- 
mine the economic framework which is the 
true balance of power in the contest between 
international communism and democracy. 
Inflation, excessive taxes, exorbitant public 
debt, irresponsible spending, habitual defi- 
cits, long labor-management disputes, and 
“pressure group” government are illustra- 
tions of how we wear down the energies of 
our economy instead of enhancing its ca- 
pacity to prove Mr. Khrushchev is mistaken 
in his estimates of our endurance, 

This is the real challenge of our time. 
Problems of today are no different than they 


ever were. They only differ in degree. An-’ 


swers which have been sound through the 
ages have been discarded. We labor under 
delusions; delusions that money spent in a 
crash program will solve any problem and 
that money which comes from Washington 
isn’t ours but somebody else’s. 

I repeat Government can’t give us a cént 
that it doesn’t first take away from us in 
taxes. : 

The real challenge of our time is to stop 
deluding ourselves, to reawaken each Ameri- 
can to his moral responsibility, as a member 
of a free society to help his fellow man, to 
work for the progress of a nation and hu- 
manity, and to ask of Government only that 
which he has tried to do for himself and has 
not been able to do. 

Without such a change in national atti- 
tude, I fear the boast of Khrushchev, “we 
will bury you,” is something more than just 
an idle comment. 

We must see to it that it is the mind of 
America that shapes our Government, rather 
than Government shaping the mind of 
America. 





The Late Douglas Elliott 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened at the untimely death 
of our colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Dovetas Extiorr. I originally had the 
pleasure of meeting him at the time of 
his nomination to succeed the distin- 
guished late Richard Simpson through 
the courtesy of our former colleague, 
Franklin H. Lichtenwalter. After he be- 
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came a Member of this body, I had oc- 
casion to become better acquainted with 
him. Short as that period was, I was 
convinced that Douc EL.LiortT had great 
prospects for distinguished service in 
this body. ‘Tragedies such as these are 
indeed hard to understand, and we will 
sorely miss him. 
I extend sympathy to his loved ones. 





Lynwood (Calif.) Elementary School 
Student Body Observes Special Day for 
Distinguished Graduate Student—An 
Exchange Student to Europe—As Tony 
Krulic Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present for your information and that 
of all others who read it a most inter- 
esting and inspiring experience which I 
enjoyed on June 3, 1960, at Lindbergh 
Elementary School in the great 23d Con- 
gressional District. The following texts 
explain the reason for Tony Krulic Day 
by these California elementary school 
students. Manifestly, it indicates very 
much that these several hundred ele- 
mentary school students at this early 
age in their lives begin to realize the 
importance and significance of the fact 
that one of their former student body 
presidents had been selected from na- 
tionwide competition to be an exchange 
student to Italy. 

The program follows: 

Tony Kruiic Day -ProcramM, LINDBERGH 
ScHOOL, LyNwoop, Cauir., JUNE 3, 1960 

Presiding, President Dayna Bancroft. 

Recording secretary, Bobbie Swisshelm. 

Ushers and programs, Paul Page and Jan 
Stephens. 

Call to order, Dayna Bancroft. 

Flag Salute. 

Silent prayer. 

“America,” “Lindbergh School Song.” 

Welcome, Dayna Bancroft. 

Music, Steve Niethamer, Frank Wahl. 

Presentation of honored guests, Dayna 
Bancroft. 

Presentation of distinguished guests, Miss 
Sparlin, principal. 

Introduction of past presidents, Mrs. 
Hartz. 

Presentation of gifts: Student body, Rickey 
Oelschlager; Brownies, Susan Staudt and 
Bobbie Gray; Lindbergh school personnel, 
Mrs. Gust; Lynwood Unified School District 
Office employees, Mrs. Rollins; principal's, 
Miss Sparlin; Lynwood Unified School Dis- 
trict Educational center and principals, Dr. 
McCaughin; past presidents, Fred Holder. 

Response, Tony Krulic. 

Remarks, Trudy Schwarz, exchange stu- 
dent from Germany. 

Music, Bruce Bradberry. 

Adjournment, Dayna Bancroft. 

Past presidents: Bob Austin, Washington 
State; Jerry Henderson, Lynwood High; 
Tony Krulic, Lynwood High; Dana Hoopin- 
garner, Lynwood High; Shirley Hamilton, 
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Lynwood High; Fred Holder, Lynwood High; 
Gail Perry, Lynwood High; Jackie Finch, 
Lynwood High; Roy Hansink, Hosler Junior 
High; Dennis Wilson, Hosler Junior High; 
Dan McCullough, Hosler Junior High; Rod 
Bancroft, Hosler Junior High; Ricky Oelsch- 
lager, Lindbergh School. 

Lynwood teachers: Fourth grade, Mrs, 
Ella Gust; fifth grade, Mr. John Roseberry; 
sixth grade, Mrs. Wilda Hartz. 

Messages: Mr. Clyde Doyle, Congressman, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Melvin Barnes, Okla- 
homa City Schools; Bob Austin, Ferndale, 
Wash. 

Student council faculty sponsors, Mrs. 
Wilda Hartz, Miss Donna Mamula. 

Distinguished guests: Congressman Clyde 
Doyle, Dr. Donald D. Reber, Mayor Arnold 
Finch, Mr. Norman Wasserman, Mrs. Robert 
Cohee, Mr. Walter E. Read, Mr. Kenneth M. 
Phelps, Mr. Lester K. Bright, Mr. E, L. Mor- 
ris, Mr. J. Jack Willard, Dr. Robert C. Mc- 
Caughin, Miss Laura A. Bechtel, Mr. Louis 
A. Thompson, Mr. Heustis B. Snow, Mr. Rob- 
ert F. Kelley, Mrs. William Ruth, Miss Mar- 
garet Heidenreich, Mrs. Beatrice Escofie, Mr. 
Ralph Cosman, Mr. John Caples, Mrs. Charles 
Holder, Mrs. Tom Bancroft. 


DayNA BANCROFT, PRESIDENT OF STUDENT 
Bopy, SPEAKS ON Tony Krvu.Lic Day 


Welcome to Lindbergh School, and a big, 
warm welcome to all our visitors, especially 
our guest of honor, Tony Krulic. 

We are proud to honor you, Tony, for 
many reasons, but most of all because you 
are one of the exchange students to go to 
Europe this summer. What a grand oppor- 
tunity, and I know many surprises are in 
store for you. 

We salute you, Tony, because you are one 
of Lindbergh's favorite sons. We will offer 
this tribute to you by guests of honor, music, 
and gifts. 

Tony, I want to present you to our audi- 
ence, 

I understand Lindbergh was the first Cali- 
fornia school you attended. You entered 
here in the fourth grade, and Mrs. Gust was 
your teacher. 

When you were in the fifth grade in Mr. 
Roseberry’s room you were known as a good 
baliplayer and a good student. 

As you entered sixth grade, when Mrs. 
Hartz was your teacher, you began to show 
your leadership ability. You had been at 
Lindbergh 3 years and you had made many 
friends. When you ran for student body 
president you were elected and on your way. 
During your term of office our Lindbergh 
School library was started, and you presented 
the key to the library to Miss Sparlin. This 
was the same year we won our Freedoms 
Foundation Award and your picture went to 
Valley Forge in our school’s entry. 

Tony, we have kept up with your records 
as you have gone through junior high and 
into high school. Every year you have added 
new honors to your list of achievements. 

Now you have two of the highest honors 
any student can receive: A summer exchange 
program of travel and learning—and—presi- 
dent of the high school student body for 
1960-61. 

It’s no wonder, Tony, we are proud of you, 
and that we salute you on this day. 

May we stand and give Tony a big hand, 


oe 


PRESENTATION SPEECH FOR THE STUDENT 
Bopy—By Ricky OELSCHLAGER 


Tony, our student body was overwhelmed 
with happiness and pride when we found 
out that you were chosen one of 50 high 
school students to be an exchange student in 
Europe. We all know how hard you must 
have worked and how fine a citizen you must 
be to represent our country in a foreign 
land. 

We are especially proud of you because you 
used to go to our school and were a fine 
student body president. 
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For about one week, everybody was trying 
to think of something that we could do to 
raise money for you. Finally someone came 
up with the idea of having ice cream and 
candy sales. Our student council approved 
this. Everyone worked extremely hard on 
the sales, and we have done a wonderful job, 
we think. I think I’d like to introduce two 
students who put forth a great deal of ef- 
fort during the sales—Candy Dement and 
Bobbie Ann Swisshelm. We have had such 
fine cooperation, that I have this-sum of 
$120.65 to present to you to use.as you please 
in Europe. 

Again, I want you to know how proud we 
are that you were chosen to be an exchange 
student. Have a nice trip, Tony, and a safe 
return. 

May 31, 1960. 

A favorite son will be honored tomorrow 
when Lindbergh Elementary School cele- 
brates Tony Krulic Day in a Lynwood youth 
version of hometown-boy-makes-good. 

The young man of the hour will be Tony 
Krulic, former Lindbergh student leader, 
now student body president-elect at Lyn- 
wood High. School and the first Lynwood 
representative chosen for the American 
abroad student exchange program. 

The salute to Tony beginning at 10 a.m. 
in the school auditorium will be high- 
lighted by comments from distinguished 
guests and the presentation of gifts. Dayna 
Bancroft, present president at Lindbergh, 
will offer the first tribute to the school’s stu- 
dent body president of 1954-55. 

Dr. Robert McCaughin, superintendent of 
schools; Dr. Donald D. Reber, former Lyn- 
wood superintendent; Congressman CLYDE 
DoyLez, and Trudy Schwarz, the high school’s 
first foreign exchange student will extend 
congratulations. 

Four gifts will be presented to help with 
Tony’s summer trip overseas under the 
American Field Service student exchange 
program. . A student body contribution will 
be presented by Ricky Oelschlager, and 
Susan Staudt will offer the gift of a Brownie 
group. 

Mrs. Ella Gust, Tony’s first California 
teacher when he enrolled at Lindbergh in 
the fourth grade, will make the presentation 
from the Lindbergh faculty, and Mrs. Phyllis 
Rollins will give a gift from the office em- 
ployees association of the school district. 

All of Lindbergh’s former student body 
presidents have been invited according to 
Principal Bess Sparlin, and they will share 
in the recognition day, as will Tony’s mother 
Mrs. Beatrice Escofie. Introductions will be 
made by Mrs. Wilda Hartz, student council 
adviser. Lindbergh’s tribute to Tony Krulic 
will also be hailed as a tribute to the strong 
citizenship program of the Lynwood Unified 
School District, Miss Sparlin says. 

Musical numbers for the assembly pro- 
gram will be played by Steve Niethamer, 
Frank Wahl, and Bruce Bradberry. 

“LINDBERGH ScHOOL SONG 
I 
“Our Dear Old Lindbergh School 


“Lindbergh School, Lindbergh School 
We're here to cheer for you, 
Lindbergh School, Lindbergh School 
Show them what you can do. 
Blue and white, blue and white, 
Colors that ne’er will die, 
We love you, we do 
We'll always be true 
To our dear old Lindbergh School. 
m 


“Lindbergh School, Lindbergh School 
We all have a common goal, 
To learn to read, to learn to write 
And be good citizens day and night— 
White and blue, colors true 
Will fly for evermore, 
For you we will stand 
You're the best in the land 
Our dear old Lindbergh School.” 
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Khrushchev Is “Soviet Man” Bred To 
Rule All by Teasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Khrushchev Is ‘Soviet Man’ 
Bred To Rule All by Tension,” which 
appeared in the May 22, 1960, Los An- 
geles Times. The article was written by 
Mr. Robert Hartmann, chief of the Times 
Washington bureau. 

In my view, this extremely well-writ- 
ten portrait of Premier Khrushchev mer- 
its the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress and the public. 

Mr. Hartmann presents a very pene- 
trating insight into Mr. Khrushchev’s 
character and as to what type of in- 
dividual he is. But of greater impor- 
tance, and this is the point of the arti- 
cle, he describes the type of individual 
Khrushchev represents. 


I believe that everyone interested in 
world events will find the article in- 
teresting and informative in helping 
them better to understand the threat to 
freedom represented by the Soviet man. 


The article follows: 


KuHRUSHCHEV Is “Sovier Man” Brep To Rute 
ALL By TENSION 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—“I’m a human 
being. I have feelings.” 

This was Nikita Sergeivich Khrushchev, his 
portly frame precariously upheld by a 
wooden chair, telling Moscow newsmen of 
his disillusionment with President Eisen- 
hower 5 days before he told off the Ameri- 
ican Chief Executive in Paris. 

Khrushchey’s self-pity in Gorky Park, 
where he went to unveil the remnants of 
the U-2 spy plane (and to be cornered by 
newsmen) was a tipoff to the blast. that 
blew his own summit conference skyhigh. 
It was also a tipoff of the man himself, 

Why was anyone surprised? 

Millions of persons around the world were 
surprised and are still mystified—as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said on his return yester- 
day—because they persist in regarding Nikita 
Khrushchev precisely the way he wants to 
be regarded, as a human being who has feel- 
ings. 

BIGGEST LIE OF ALL 

This is the biggest lie of all.” 

Khrushchev is not a human being, in the 
sense understood by our part of humanity, 


and if he has any personal feelings left, they 


are as absolutely under control as those of a 
Hindu fakir on a’bed of nails. 

He is, rather, what the French Communist 
newspaper L’Humanite proclaimed him in a 
special color supplement: Un Homme So~ 
vietique—A Soviet Man and the archtype 
for all true Soviet men and women, as long 
as he lasts. 

It is only in this frame of reference that 
Khrushchev or any other dedicated Com- 
munist within a working Communist s0- 
ciety becomes remotely understandable, 
They are not just Russians, mere megalo- 
maniacs, Marxist idealists, slightly veneered 
orientals, or anything else the like of which 
the world has never before known. They 
are a new species, a deliberate mutation, 
and fiercely proud of it. 
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I speak earnestly but not as a Soviet ex- 
pert, a field in which we have too many 
amateurs already running for office. I am 
merely one of Kbrushchev’s sputniks—a 
term of feigned affection he himself applied 
to the foreign reporters who orbited cease- 
lessiy around him when Vice President 
Nrxon visited Moscow last July and revived 
again in September as the Soviet boss barn- 
stormed his way around the United States. 

On these exciting if exhausting assign- 
ments I watched Khrushchev pull many a 
trick from his bag both at home and 
abroad. He uses the same bag and often the 
same tricks, I have been fascinated by his 
brutal determination and frightened by the 
way in which he seemed to succeed in mak- 
ing otherwise hardheaded Americans acces- 
sories to his act. 

. The word “act” is used advisedly. Khru- 
shchev is the consummate actor of this age. 
He does not “go into his act” as we are-used 
to suspecting Western politicians of doing 
when the spotlight turns their way. Like 
all masters of deception he deceives him- 
self in playing his part. : 

He not only lives his role; his role is how 
he stays alive. 

It is with just such histrionic perform- 
ances as he put on in Paris that Khrushchev 
climbed to the pinnacle of a new kind of 
society which had discarded all the old rules 
and was making up its own as it went along, 
but in which the only changeless coin was 
power. What we seem too sophisticated to 
grasp is that in such evolving and tightly 
controlled societies words, gestures, and pos- 
tures are themselves instruments of power, 
weapons of a strange new warfare. 

There is a story told in whispers behind 
the Iron Curtain, to the effect that Stalin 
used to amuse himself and the high party 
circles by commanding the rotund Khru- 
shchey to dance the gozotski until he fell 
exhausted on the floor. But he always came 
up laughing with the others despite the hate 
in his heart. 

MIGHT BE MYTH 

Maybe this is a myth—nobody really 
knows anything of the Kremlin’s mysteries 
except such rumors—but it is revealing none- 
thiess. Certainly the goatherd and coal- 
miner suffered thousands of equally humil- 
jiating experiences both from czarist and 
Communist overlords along his road to the 
chairmanship of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. 

He must have had feelings once, but by 
now they are superbly suppressed as befits 
“a Soviet man.” Instead of feelings he as- 
sumes attitudes for every circumstance, as 
Shirley Temple once expertly cried or laughed 
at the director's call. 

Americans who watched Khrushchev on his 
road show tour of the United States last 
summer must have sensed the quick-change 
character of his many moods. Though he 
moved so fast this was more obvious to those 
of us sputniks who stayed with him the 
whole route. 

MELLOW AND RUDE 


He was mellow in-Washington and angry in 
New York; as rude to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
(whose late husband he extravagantly 
praised last week) as he was to President 
Eisenhower in Paris. He watched the Holly- 
wood can-can with the leering relish of a 
baldheaded row regular, then denounced it 
like a Puritan elder on the train leaving 
Los Angeles. 

He blew his top and rattled his rockets at 
Mayor Poulson, demanded (and that time got 


from a fidgety White House) an apology for 


his imagined affront. But 24 hours later he 
forgave all and dallied in a passing affair 
with San Francisco. He instructed Iowans 
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in corn growing and butchering, ate hot dogs, 
patted President Eisenhower's grandchildren 
on the head (all the time knowing, he ad- 
mitted in Paris, that the United States was 
spying regularly over Russia) and lashed back 
in gutter Russian at reporters’ questions at 
the National Press Club. : 


GAMUT OF EMOTIONS 


No normal human being runs such a reg- 
ular gamut of emotions or snaps back so 
instantaneously from livid rage to benevo- 
lent mercy. I saw him make the switch 
twice in the length of a single Pullman car 
as he walked through the press section of 
his special Daylight Limited train to San 
Francisco. This was neither temper nor 
temperament, but cold, calculated cunning; 
the epitome of the “soviet man” shaping 
events to his liking rather than submitting 
to nonexistent fate. 

What is true of Khrushchev’s amazing 
self-discipline is also true, to greater or less 
degree, of all Soviet citizens who have made 
places for themselves in, the ruling elite of 
Soviet society. We can see it in the dour 
Gromyko, but Khrushchev’s own physical 
appearance enhances his dramatic monolog. 

He looks like a jolly old roguish peasant, 
and everyone knows the bottomless store of 
Russian proverbs he recalls or invents to 
adern this unterrifying image of uncom- 
mon commonness. It is all but impossible 
for products of the Christian ethic the West 
has held for two millennia to doubt, upon 
first encountering Khrushchev, that he is 
not after all a human being fundamentally 
like most of us, 

WHAT HE WANTS 


He is not. He is not merely an astute and 
successful politician—a foreigner who talks 
and dresses and runs his country a little 
differently than we do. That is what he 
wants us to think he is. 

Nikita Khrushchev is a Soviet man. And if 
he ceases to behave as the prime public 
example of a Soviet man is expected (by 
other Soviet men) to behave we will no 
longer have to worry about him; but we will 
have to deal with another almost exactly 
like him in everything but looks. The Soviet 
Union is deliberately creating a wholly new 
kind of subspecies of the human animal and 
it is this animal, Khrushchev is constantly 
tell us, who will inherit the earth, 

This Soviet man cannot accurately be 
described by the kind of imagery we have 
heard this week from Paris; he is not “bad- 
mannered,” “furious,” or “indignant” except 
in our eyes; he does not “lose his temper” 
or “reach the boiling point” or “shout 
hysterically” unless it is for very definite 


purposes of his own. 
BULLDOZES WAY TO GOAL 


He “blunders” but once, nor does he need 
“blunders” by his opponents or any such 
pretext to shape his strategy, though he 
makes use of every enemy move—deliberate 
or accidental—to bulldoze his way to his 
goal. 

The failure of Americans—in high and low 
places—to understand the phenomenon of a 
Khrushcheyv—a Soviet man—is not due to 
lack of scholarship on the subject. Harvard 
has a whole Russian research center devoted 
to the most meticulous study of this unique 
development which has challenged western 
civilization to mortal combat. In a splendid 
small volume, “How the Soviet System 
Works,” three renowed American scholars 
make the picture clearer for anyone not too 
lazy to read it. 

PERSECUTORY ANXIETY 

“The (Soviet -Communist) Party at- 
tempts—and has to some extent been able 
with small groups—to create the ‘new’ Soviet 
man; disciplined, working steadily and con- 
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sistently, puritanical in conduct and mo- 
tivation,” the authors report. Prestige at- 
taches to those who can master impulses 
and mood swings. The stress is on unlim- 
ited achievement, on restless organizing 
activity, and on tempo. The elite attaches 
great importance to technology, machines, 
and other assurances of mastery over nature 
and internal threats. 

“There is also a persecutory anxiety which 
has two aspects. On the one han.', there is 
the compulsion to project tormenting fears 
onto foreign agressors; on the other, the 
constant scenting of ill will, revolt, and op- 
position in everyone’s motivations.” 

The basic idea of the “Soviet man” is as 
simple as it is terrifying. Religion is out- 
lawed and science is perverted to acHieve it; 
man is an animal with a brain which can 
be trained to any kind of behavior the 
trainer desires. Mass Pavlovian therapy will 
suffice to condition the clods, but the better 
brains get more attention. The key to their 
control is the manipulation of tension. 


ALL IN INTEREST OF STATE 


Eminently documented by both Soviet 
and Western psychologists and psychiatrists 
is the fact that the science of the mind, in 
the US.S.R., aims not to free the individual 
from fears and frustrations but to respond 
to tensions correctly, that is in the interests 
of the state. 

Thus the supreme error the United States 
made, looking back on the wreckage of the 
summit, was not the U-2 incident at all. 
The big blunder eclipsing all others was to 
suppose that relaxation of tensions could 
ever be the real desire of a Soviet man. 

Tensions are the absolutely indispensable 
element of the Soviet system of making men 
(or nations) behave as desired. Any real re- 
laxation of tensions in the world would in- 
evitably lead to relaxation of tensions at 
home; this would bring the whole pyramid 
which Khrushchev now stands atop down 
in disaster. 


WHAT TENSION MEANS 


Tension in the Communist sense is some- 
thing short of nuclear war externally and 
less than martial law internally, but it is 
just as much the opposite of peace in the 
Christian sense. 

The most common and economical way to 
create tensions, as any husband and wife, 
employer and employee, or Democrat and 
Republican can tell you, is with words. And 
this, in the peculiar mind of the Soviet man— 
Khrushchev—is what words are primarily 
for. : 

Khrushchev's words are not supposed to 
convey simple meanings, and his apparent 
contradictions are deliberate, not irrational. 
He uses words and gestures with such prac- 
ticed ‘skill that he vaults over the language 
barrier at times—but solely to bend his 
hearers to his will, to force a preconceived 
pattern of behavior from them. 


PLAYING MONSTROUS GAME 


How can we continue to be surprised when 
Khrushchev does this? How can we expect 
a man of the elemental decency of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to match him at such a mon- 
strous game? 

He destroyed Stalin with violent words, 
though Stalin was already dead. He de- 
stroyed Bulganin, Malenkov, Molotov, Zhu- 
kov, and a host of others so effectively with 
words it was unnecessary to kill them. 
Words have eliminated the most powerful 
men Khrushchev ever knew. 

Why should we be shocked—or sympa- 
thize—when the “Soviet Man” determines 
to destroy President Eisenhower as he must 
destroy every symbol of decency and honor 
that stands in the way of the wave of the 
future he calls communism? 
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Foreign Policy Setbacks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by George E. So- 
kolsky as it appeared in the Washington 
Post of June 23, 1960: 

Foreicn Ponicy SeTseacks 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Recently our country has encountered 
three major international setbacks; 

1. Cuba, 

2. The Paris summit conference. 

3. President Eisenhower's visit to Japan. 

The State Department is the agency of our 
Government responsible for formulating for- 
eign policy, for evaluating data which come 
to it from many sources; for knowing in ad- 
ance what events are likely to transpire. 
The most important men in this mechanism 
are the deskmen, usually junior officials who 
are specialists in particular areas or matters 
and whose reports and memorandums even- 
tually reach those who finalize policy. The 
State Department is, therefore, the respon- 
sible body that must answer to Congress 
and to the American people for whatever 
errors, misinterpretations, incompetences 
led to the disasters associated with the 
events. If the men at the top are badly 
informed, it is the deskmen who passed on 
incorrect data. The alibi usually is that a 
man used his best judgment. If his judg- 
ment is no good, he should not hold that 
job. 

First, the Cuban disaster. Our Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba at the time “that Fidel Castro 
seized power by revolutionary means was 
Earl E. T. Smith. When he was appointed 
te this office, he was briefed as to State De- 
partment policy by officials of the Department 
and Herbert L. Matthews of the New York 
Times who has had the reputation of favor- 
ing revolutionary groups in Spain and in 
Latin America. Smith, who is a knowledge- 
able person, reported back to the State De- 
partment on the Communistic characteris- 
tics of the Castro movement. His reports 
were ignored. Smith was retired because he 
was opposed to the extensive support given 
to Castro by the State Department which 
was principally responsible for putting 
Castro in power. 


Second, prior to the holding of the Paris 
summit conference, I and others wrote that 
it would come to nothing. Therefore, it is 
not hindsight to say that there was ample 
information available to indicate that Khru- 
shchev would have to find a way out of that 
meeting. In fact various broadcasts from 
Moscow foretold failure. Ndbody could have 
foretold that Khrushchev would have at- 
tacked Mr. Eisenhower with such brutality 
of language and manner but there was ample 
evidence in Russian, Red Chinese and other 
satellite literature to indicate the course of 
Russian action. In charge of the desks in 
the State Department dealing with the sum- 
mit conference and the President's trip to 
Russia were Hugh S. Cumming Jr., Director 
of Intelligence and Research; T. Achilles 
Polyzoides, Director of Current Intelligence 
Indications; Charles E. Bohlen was Adviser 
on Russian Affairs; Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Domestic 
Affairs. 

Third, the Eisenhower visit to Japan. I 
do not know enough about the current 
handling of the data from Red China and 
Japan in the State Department. Years ago, 
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the Far Eastern Division in the State Depart- 
men was one of the most competently organ- 
ized and staffed. 

It is impossible to believe that so great 
a storm could have been brewed in the Far 
East without some advance knowledge on the 
part of the State Department. What was 
done about it? What countermeasures were 
taken? 

These questions need to be answered be- 
cause faith in the efficiency and knowledge of 
the State Department is again disappearing 
in this country. 





Farmers Not To Blame for High Food 
Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Red Wing Repub- 
lican-Eagle, published in Red Wing, 
Minn., an excellent editorial based on 
statistics presented in an article by the 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries News. 

By reading the News and the Republi- 
can-Eagle articles the facts surrounding 
food prices are put into perspective, and 
I thought it would be valuable for the 
Republican-Eagle editorial to be re- 
printed here: 

You Can’r BLAME FaRMERS FOR HIGH Foop 
PRICES 

Land O’ Lakes (Creameries) News calls at- 
tention to some figures which deserve a bit 
of reflection by all of us nonfarmers. The 
facts are from U.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture studies, and we assume them to be cor- 
rect. Here they are: 

In 1951, a U.S. population of 153 million 
people paid $42.8 billion for the food it ate 
that came from American farms. Of this 
#428 billion, $20 billion went to farmers. 
The balance, of course, went to processors, 
transport concerns, wholesalers, and retailers 
who provide the important service of taking 
the food from the farm to you and trans- 
forming it into the attractive supermarket 
items to which we’ve become accustomed. 

In 1959, after 8 years of gradually rising 
prices, a U.S. population of 176 million paid 
$51 billion for the food it ate from American 
farms. But farmers received only $19.8 bil- 
lion of this $51 billion total, with the market- 
ing charges from farm through retail store 
rising from $22.8 to $31.2 billion. 

Land O’ Lakes’ purpose was not to quarrel 
with the wages or profits being earned by 
the various middlemen or to object to the 
idea that we consumers are paytmg for more 
and more services—precooking, brown ’n 
serve, cake mixes, etc-—when we push the 
selfservice cart up to the food store check- 
out. But Land QO’ Lakes did want to make 
the. point that, in 1959 as compared with 
1951, U.S. farmers were feeding 23 million 
more Americans and were actually receiving 
less money—$19.8 compared with $20 bil- 
lion—for doing so. 

If food prices seem high to you, it’s not 
because farmers are getting a lot of money or 
farm price supports have pushed up retail 
prices. As Land O’ Lakes News puts it— 

Farmers as a group have a proud record. 
Hunger in the United States has been greatly 
reduced. Important inroads have been made 
on hunger outside the United States. And 
all of this at prices which reflect the opposite 
of inflation in years when inflation has be- 
come a national problem. 
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Social Security Amendments of 1960 
(H.R. 12580) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system and to remove hardships and inequi- 
ties, improve the of the trust funds, 
and provide disability benefits to additional 
individuals under such system; to provide 
grants to States for medical care for aged 
individuals of low income; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and child 
welfare provisions of the Social Security Act; 
to improve the unemployment compensation 
provisions of such act; and for other pur- 
poses, 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, un- 
fortunately it is quite evident there is 
much fear and distressing doubt, in 
the minds of a goodly number of Mem- 
bers here that this proposal, H.R. 12580, 
the Social Security Amendments of 1960, 
is as reasonable and realistically respon. 
sive as it could and should be, to the 
needs and the desires of the great ma- 
jority of American citizens. Under such 
circumstances we are, unhappily, be- 
cause of the closed rule under which we 
are operating, permitted to vote only for 
or against the whole bill, without modi- 
fications. 

Being restricted, then, to these two 
choices, I intend to support the bill be- 
cause it does provide an extension and 
expansion of a limited number of bene- 
fits to those people whose needs are 
most urgent. 

For instance, the bill removes the age 
50 eligibility requirement for disability 
benefits; it liberalizes the eligibility re- 
quirements of old age, survivors and dis- 
ability benefits; it makes certain im- 
provements in the social security benefit 
protection for children and. extends 
benefit eligibility to more widows; it ef- 
fectuates certain improvements in the 
administrative financing and solvency 
provisions of the unemployment compen- 
sation system, as well as extending its 
coverage; it extends coverage to groups 
that were not before included. All these 
improvements are good and they have 
already been carefully and thoroughly 
explained by the distinguished chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. ; 

Unfortunately, the committee has not 
seen fit to recommend other advances 
and improvements which a great many 
of us have been advocating with the 
earnest hope that they would be in- 
cluded in this measure. Chief among 
these would be provisions to reduce the 
retirement age, especially for women, 
and particularly for widows; to increase 
the minimum benefits in accord with 
rising living costs; and realistically raise 
the outmoded and outdated basic income 
limitations. 

Of course, the major fears and doubts 
about the substantial worth of this 
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measure are concentrated on the most 
‘ controversial new title XVI, which would 
initiate a new Federal-State grants-in- 
aid program to help the States assist 
low-income aged individuals who need 
help to meet their medical expenses. In 
my own opinion this title, and its provi- 
sion, and its provisions, fall far short 
of adequately and equitably assisting our 
older citizens in the desperate financial 
distress they tragically encounter from 
the ills and the sicknesses so common in 
the later stages of life. 

It is my earnest hope, that after this 
measure is considered, ad probably 
changed, in the Senate, we may yet have 
the opportunity to repair and strengthen 
this title so that a far more equitable 
and effective program of medical service 
and hospitalization treatment assistance 
may be granted to the millions of aged 
Americans so desperately and dispair- 
ingly in need of it. 





Congressman Farbstein Protests Insults 
to Tourists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been called to my attention a situa- 
tion which has existed for the last sev- 
eral weeks in the national parks of this 
area which I deplore very much and 
which I think all decent-minded citizens, 
upon being made aware of it, would sim- 
ilarly deplore. Feeling very strongly 
about the foregoing, I communicated 
with the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, requesting that 
some affirmative action be taken to see 
that this condition be cleared up. 

Following is the letter which I wrote 
to Secretary Seaton: 


Hon. Prep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTaRy: For many weeks my 
constituents, including schoolchildren who 
have come to see their Nation’s Capital, have 
been insulted on a basis of religion and race 
by the so-called commander of the American 
Nazi Party as they made their way to the 
galleries and museums in the area known as 
the Mall. For over 2 months this man Rock- 
well has held these meetings regularly, their 
only purpose being to incite to riot and be 
offensive to others. 

The use of the Nazi symbol, the taunting 
language, the threats of his henchmen in the 
audience, the caricatures portrayed, plus the 
insulting epithets employed are all designed 
te incite the populace to hatred and vio- 
lence 


June 23, 1960. 


This un-American incitement to riot, these 
libelous, flagrant, and abusing statements are 
beyond the limits of free speech. The in- 
citement is such that police have already 
been forced to make several arrests on var- 
ious aaa conduct charges. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that such 
criminal libel does not come under the 
gine ore oe ate of free speech. Is 
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Not only does Rockwell exploit and abuse so- 
called free speech privileges so generously ac- 
corded him, but he deliberately and obvious- 
ly incites to violence in a manner incom- 
patible with the safety of my constituents 
who come to visit the national shrines as 
tourists. 

While unnoticed, and as part of a lunatic 
fringe, his use of the National Parks for 
the purposes of spewing his poison was suf- 
ficiently evil. Now that public attention has 
been directed to this.malefactor by the near 
riot in New York City when he made ap- 
plication for a permit to speak in that city, 
I believe it to be the duty of the Department 
of Interior and its law-enforcement agents 
to protect the rights of the schoolchildren 
and other tourists from my district when 
they visit their Nation's Capital. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I am particularly shocked to 
know that the atrocious spectacle that has 
been permitted has been exploited by world 
Communist propaganda to discredit the 
United States. Agents of Communist em- 
bassies in Washington have photographed 
this thoroughly atypical and un-American 
display, including the seeming coddling of 
the neo-Nazis by the U.S. Park Police. 

I think the time has come for you to take 
action to abate this nuisance. Will you be 
good enough to acknowledge receipt of this 
communication and advise me whether it is 
your intention to take any action in the 
circumstances. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 





Home Misrule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of June 23, 1960: 

BAtky Criry CouUNcIL 


The House of Representatives, having late- 
ly turned back the District’s drive for home 
rule and having thus reaffirmed its wish to 
act as city council for the Capital, has again 
shown how little suited it is to act in that 
capacity. Its legislative committee on Dis- 
trict affairs for several months has refused 
to act upon the Commissioners’ request for 
an increase in a variety of District taxes, 
needed to finance urgent public works im- 
provements. Instead, at the 11th hour, it 
has decided to hold hearings on a proposal 
of its chairman to increase the sales tax 
alone. Whatever the merits of such a move, 
the Committee members must know that it 
would almost certainly be blocked in the 
Senate, where under adjournment pressures 
the objections of a single member would 
suffice to prevent any action. 

With adjournment nearing, the Commis- 
sioners went back to the House District Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee to request the 
appropriation of the withheld portion of the 
Federal payment toward local expenses, 
which the subcommittee had previously re- 
fused to grant. Now the revenue, too, has 
been denied, even though the subcommittee 
in effect conceded the urgency of the public 
works projects by suggesting that the Com- 
misioners build them if they can find the 


money. 
As if this sort of performance were not per- 
verse enough, Congress is also considering 
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pay increases for various groups of city em- 
ployees which would cost around $8 million— 
or nearly as much as the unfinanced public 
works projects. The pay raises would be 
mandatory, and if higher taxes or a higher. 
Federal payment should fail to win approval, 
presumably urgent construction projects 
would have to be deferred. 

The Commisioners have control only over 
the city’s realty tax rate, and the way things 
are going, they may be forced to order a large 
increase in property taxes to keep the budget 
in the black and maintain essential services 
and programs. We think this would be the 
worst possible way to meet the emergency, for 
it would load upon one class of taxpayers a 
wholly disproportionate burden. But it will 
be inescapable if Congress persists in ignoring 
its responsibilities. At the very least, the 
Commisioners ought to be given control over 
other local tax rates if Congress is unwilling 
to face these problems intelligentiy. 





An International Effort To Break Down 
the Language Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a young Japanese by the name of Soichi 
Kato came to see me at my office. He 
told me about the International Lan- 
guage Institute and left me a memoran- 
dum which is set forth in full at the con- 
clusion of these remarks. 

He told me of the work that was being 
done by the International Language In- 
stitute to eliminate language barriers 
among nations. This is indeed a worthy 
purpose and one which should find sup- 
port in the United States and elsewhere. 


The memorandum follows: 


International Language Institute was 
established in 1958 in Tokyo to eliminate 
the language barriers among nations. 

As a result of our survey by question- 
naires asking what should be the common 
language, the answers were divided into: 
(1) Esperanto, (2) English, (3) simplified 
English, (4) English and French concur- 
rently, (5) English and Esperanto concur- 
rently, (6) simultaneous interpretation, (7) 
impossible to chose any language, (8) should 
not chose any language, (9) encouraging 
teaching any foreign language in compul- 
sory education. 

We shall not support any particular lan- 
guage as the international language and we 
are going to set_up an international organi- 
zation to deal with this problem in a demo- 
cratic and scientific way. 

During our 2-year research, we found there 
were many things to improve the present 
situation, before we chose any common 
language. As an example, musicians and 
mathematicians already use international 
signs to communicate their ideas. 

We have several research programs which 
are as follows: 

A. International language policy in inter- 
national conference. 

Our data, collected at international con- 
ferences held in Tokyo shows that the dele- 
gates did-not understand each others views 
by linguistic reasons. So, we shall study 
the nature of the handicap that exists be- 
tween English-speaking people and non- 
English-speaking people, 
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We shall also study misunderstandings 
which happen frequently even among 
English-speaking people because of dialect, 
difference of usage, etc. 

The correctness of interpretations, too, 
should be examined. 

After scientific research, we may be able 
to recommend the delegates to speak at a 
certain. speed, slower than usual, with a 
smaller vocabulary, and a standard pro- 
nunciation. 

B. International language policy in tour- 
ism. 

Today, New York is no more a city of 
Americans, but a city of those come from 
all over the world. The same could be said 
for Tokyo, Bombay, Cairo, or Moscow. So, 
we should be more kind to foreign tourists 
in order to avoid linguistic troubles. 

Por instance, employing common pictorial 
signs for traffic signs in every country may 
be a great advantage for drivers and pedes- 
trians, 

INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH 


English is the language today most widely 
used in every airport, immigration office, 
etc., however, we find many difficult words 
in the documents even English-speaking 
people sometimes cannot understand. 

If we have a certain limited vocabulary 
easy to learn and we make documents with 
it, every one who has learned this vocabu- 
lary of “international English” will be able 
to understand. 

C. There are still many things in. many 
fields, such as science, education, engineer- 
ing, commerce, etc., which should be over- 
come by international cooperation. 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Office: Heibonsha Building, Yonbancho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

President: Yasaburo Shimonaka, 
dent of Heibonsha Publishing Co. 

Standing director: Dr. Iwao Ayusawa, pro- 
fessor of International Christian University, 
international relations; Dr. Shiro Hattori, 
professor of Tokyo University, linguistics. 

Secretary general: Soichi Kato. 

Address in the United States: Soichi Kato, 
in care of Mrs. Solomon, 417 West 121 Street, 
New York 27, N.Y., United States of America. 
Telephone MO-2~2030. 


presi- 





Brainpower for the Space Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address: 


BRAINPOWER FOR THE SPACE AGE 


(Address by Bernard Haldane, career de- 
velopment specialist, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (N.J.), February 16, 1960, at 
the National Missile/Space Conference, 
Washington, D.C., as part of the panel 
presentation, Space Challenge—Philoso- 
phy) 

(Panel chairman: Dr. Fred S. Singer, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; panel members: Rich- 
ard B, Canright, Douglas Aircraft Co.; Rear 
Adm. Thomas F. Connolly, Pacific Missile 
Range and Astronautics; Hon, James G. Ful- 
ton, Pennsylvania, House of Representatives} 
Mr. Haldane; Andrew G, Haley, Esq, Inter- 
national Astronautical Federation; Ernest EK. 
Lindley, Newsweek magazine, Dr. Donald 
Michael, Brookings Institution; Dr. Leo Steg, 
General Electric Co.) 
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Where and how can space-missile organi- 
zations — the eee sae a for 
operations and progress ' ques- 
tion to which my remarks are addressed. I 

to convey procedures and attitudes 
which can lead to the apparent 
shortage of brainpower, and lead to a 33- 
percent rise in desired brainpower availabil- 
ity within 2 years. , 5 

Plenty is being said about the slowest 
method of increasing brainpower—education 
along formal lines, There is general agree- 
Ment that this method, and other generally 
accepted procedures, are not good enough 
to meet our needs. 

Three other possibilities exist. First, 
stronger motivation of known scientists and 
engineers. Second, methods that will iden- 
tify available and willing talent which is 
not now recognized. Third, better utiliza- 
tion of the time of scientists and engineers. 

Take the first of these—stronger motiva- 
tion. Management cannot dictate motiva- 
tion; to be sustained, it must come from 
within, be self-inspired. But management 
can establish the climate for self-motiva- 
tion. The difficulty here lies in long-held 
attitudes, hardening of the attitudes, as 
well as social custom. 

I have created a dialogue to illustrate the 
problem, For obvious reasons, the charac- 
ters are Alice in Wonderland, and the Mad 
Hatter. 

“Anice. Where I come from, people study 
what they are not good at, in order to be 
able to do what they are good at. 

“Map Harrer, We only go around in cir- 
cles, but we always end up where we started. 
Would you mind explaining yourself? 

“Arice. Well, grownups tell us to find out 
what we did wrong, and never do it again. 

“Map Hatter. That’s odd. It seems to me 
that in order to find out about something, 
you -have to study it. And when you study 
it, you should become better at it. Why 
should you want to become better at some- 
thing, and then never do it again? But 
please continue. 

“Axice. Nobody ever tells us to study the 
right things we do. We're only supposed to 
study the wrong things, and learn- from 
them. We may study the right things other 
people do; and sometimes we're told to copy 
them. 

“Man Harrer. That’s cheating. 

“Arice. That’s true, Mr. Hatter. But I 
live in a topsy-turvy world. It seems like 
I have to do something wrong first, in order 
to learn from it what not to do. And then, 
by not doing what I’m not supposed to do, 
perhaps I'll be right. But I'd rather be right 
the first time, wouldn’t you?” 

We say we want to encourage excellence, 
but we give first attention to mistakes. We 
look for the weaknesses in people when we 
select them; we give them lots of attention 
when something goes wrong, and little at- 
tention when things are running smoothly. 
The accepted doctrine of management by 
exception has converted managers into 
troubleshooters rather than encouragers of 
excellence. 

Nationally, we aim to lift averages through 
elimination of lows, rather than through 
stimulation of highs. 

Yet the democratic ideal calls for giving 
attention at all levels, not just the bottom 
ones. It is well known that geniuses rarely 
take care of themselves; they need atten- 
tion and encouragement, too. So do the 
steady builders in the middle, and old re- 
Hables. 

What can be done to establish the climate 
for self-motivation, for stimulation of ex- 
cellence? 

Men and women are happiest when they 
are doing their best at the kind of work 
which fits their talents. At other times, 
according to doctors and psychologists, they 
are virtually asking for the illnesses that 
afise from tensions. The climate for stim- 
ulating men’s excellence, then, is one in 
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which each man finds encouragement to do 
his best. ; 


a 
: 
3 


encourage their employees to 
their achievements—to discuss 


of constructive 
“letting well enough alone,” doesn’t work 
satisfactorily. It is possible, if not probable, 
that a climate where achievements are dis- 
cussed as facts which could point the way to 
gréater achievements, could stimulate the 
growth of excellence. 

There really is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. Social scientists have pointed out 
that only 1 person in 20 uses as much as 
50 percent of his brainpower, and that the 
great majority of us operate at the 25 per- 
cent level. A climate that ex- 
cellence could easily lead to a 20 percent 
rise in the application of our brainpower. 

My second point is identification of avail- 
able and willing talent which is not now 
recognized. This requires what I call suc- 
cess factor analysis, a procedure I teach at 
Parleigh Dickinson University, and have used 
with professional and management men for 
almost 20 years. 

A largely untapped talent pool exists, 
awaiting identification and utilization. Per- 
sonnel department policies will need to be. 
modernized before much can be accom- 
plished. It is a fact, for instance, that at 
every level of intelligence there are more 
non-college graduates than there are college 
graduates. Yet the possession of a degree 
has become necessary to consideration for a 
scientific or engineering position. Edison 
and Ford wouldn't have a chance with com- 
panies that bear their names. Personnel de- 
partments are self-protective—overly so—in 
their standards of selection; in general, these 
tend to establish mediocrity, high-level 
mediocrity perhaps. The exceptional man 
with great talent does not conform to such 
standards. 

How can the men and women in this vast 
untapped pool be recognized? A i-hour 
questionnaire, which can be completed at 
home, identified people with a pattern of 
high talent. This questionnaire explores 
the best in a man, finds out what he is 
self-motivated to do effectively, and also 
enjoy. An average of fifteen minutes with 
the answers exposes unrecognized talents. 

The theory behind this questionnaire, 
“Individual Report On Achievement Experi- 
ences,” will take just a minute to explain. 
Selected experiences reported on the ques- 
tionnaire. are analyzed, separated into fac- 
tors. Since each of these experiences is a 
small or large achievement, not necessarily 
associated with a man’s or woman’s employ- 
ment, each set of factors must include many 
of a man’s best qualities.. A group of these 
factors is repeated in almost all the achieve- 
ment-experiences. ‘These factors repeated in 
the different experiences disclose the man’s 
best qualities; the experiences themselves 
show how he uses his best qualities most 
effectively. 

Standard employment application forms, 
aptitude tests and structured job-interview 
ton ‘ures do not evén seek this informa~« 

on. 
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Some in success factor analysis 
is required in order.to develop the desired 
facts; but a good manager or supervisor can 
acquire this knowledge readily. However, 
since the facts developed are taken from 
experience, and are not statistical, they are 
dependable. So we now have a way to 
identify scientific and engineering talent 
among those who lack degrees. Theoreti- 
cally, this procedure could increase our space- 
age brainpower by more than 100 percent; 
but I think that a 15-to-25 percent increase 
would certainly result—providing we do not 
permit a college-degree “aristocracy” to bar 
such a program in personnel departments. 
My third point, which I do not have time 
to discuss, calls for taking nonscientific 
and nonengineering tasks from scientists 
and engineers, so as to give them more time 
to apply their most-needed talents. Budget 
Bureaucracy militates against this, but the 
must come if security and progress 
are to have higher priority than temporary 
of the books. We won't have 
books to balance, if we don’t have the brain- 
power and progress required by these times. 


BrocrRaPHicat Data AsouT BERNARD HALDANE 


Educator, author, speaker, personnel con- 
sultant, pioneer—developed self-analysis and 
self-motivating techniques that bring out 
the best in professional men and women; 
widely quoted by business, government, edu- 
cational, and religious leaders—in speeches, 
books, and articles. 

Career success and executive development 
specialist—seminar leader at the American 
Management Association; formerly, adjunct 
professor of career development and person- 
nel management, Wagner College; consultant 
on placement counseling to Harvard Busi- 
ness School; presently, career development 
specialist, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
School of Business Administration. Guest 
lecturer, George Washington University, 
Tampa University, Cornell University, etc. 
Most leading companies now use some of the 
procedures he developed. 

Professional-business activities—discovered 
the success pattern, a new principle which 
shatters the limitations man has placed on 
his own potentialities; developed procedures 
(success factor analysis) which reveal a 
man’s strengths and weaknesses—and help 
him to be his best more often. In 1947, 
founded Executive Job Counselors, Inc., a 
placement counseling service; 1960, founded 
the Haldane Workshop Seminars—to help 
professional management men plan for 

in their companies. Member, 
American College Personnel Association, 
American Management Association, American 
Personnel & Guidance Association, Society 
for Advancement of Management. 

Placement consultant for the S.A.M., de- 
veloped placement procedures recommended 
in over 70 colleges. Served government agen~ 
cies in liquidation on outplacement of re- 
leased personnel. Consultant on placement 
for classes of the U.S. Naval Academy. 
Founded and directed the first counseling 
and placement service for veterans with pro- 
fessional and management abilities (1945, 
for the SAM.). The White House com- 
mended this volunteer work. ( 

Public service: Testified before Joint Com- 
mitiee on Atomic Energy on the shortages 
of engineers and scientists; directed person- 
nel development study for the Air Research 
and Development Command, US.AF. (with 
Stanford Research Institute); counseled 
with ARDC on appraisal, identification and 
psn sagan techniques for engineering and 

scientific personnel; extensively quoted in 
the CoNnGrEssionaL Recorp (reprint avail- 
able). 

Author: More than 40 books and articles 
on new techniques that stimulate and assure 
success: How To Find the Best in Every 
Man—Personnel; A New Pattern for Execu- 
tive Placement—Harvard Business Review; 
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Help Guide Your Child To Success—Super- 
visor’s and Foremen's Digest; New System for 
Career Success—Journal of Machine Ac- 
counting; The Best That’s in You—Career 
Development Council (C.D.C.); Make Your 
Success More Certain—C.D.C.; Manual for 
Career Development—C.D.C.; Seed for Suc- 
cess; etc. 

Speaker: Scores of addresses to business, 
professional, and educational groups, in ad- 
dition to radio programs and TV appearances. 
Representative organizations include: Amer- 
iean Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Management Association, Person- 
nel Clubs, National Association of Account- 
ants, American Institute of Industrial En- 
gineers, Society for the Advancement of 
Management, International Management 
Congress, Paris (U.S. delegate, 1957), Rotary, 
and other men’s service clubs, Altrusa and 
women’s service clubs, national conven- 
tions, university and college conferences— 
Cornell, Harvard Business School, Syracuse, 
Rutgers, University of Pennsylvania, George 
Washington University, Tampa University, 
etc. 

Education and personal data—b. 1911, 
Brentwood, England; U.S. citizen, 1937; mar- 
ried 1951; granted first certificate by Royal 
College of Surgeons of England; attended 
Merton Institute, Columbia, and New York 
universities. 





Social Security Amendments of 1960 





SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12580) to ex- 
tend and improve coverage under the Fed- 
eral old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system and to remove hardships and 
inequities, improve the financing of the 
trust funds, and provide disability benefits 
to additional individuals under such system; 
to provide grants to State for medical care 
for aged individuals of low income; to 
amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act; to improve the unemployment 
compensation provisions of such act; and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
as we have taken up H.R. 12580, Social 
Security Admendments of 1960, it is ap- 
parent that the need for a liberal medi- 
cal care for the aged bill is clearly and 
strongly supported by factual statistics 
that highlight the plight of so many of 
the country’s senior citizens. 

I vote for this bill despite the fact 
that I do not feel the provisions of the 
bill go far enough in attempting to give 
relief and a feeling of security to elderly 
citizens. Defeat of this proposal would 
kill off any chance of a medical care bill 
being enacted this year. I am hopeful 
that the Senate will amend and liberalize 
the provisions. 

The following statistics highlight and 
emphasize the seriousness of the prob- 
lem-and the need for a more adequate 
program: 

Persons over 65 have two to three times 
as much chronic illnesses as the re- 
mainder of the population. 

The average hospital patient over 65 
stays 15 days, twice the national average 
for all age groups. 
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The cost of medical care has increased - 


49 percent, since 1947. Hospital costs 


are up 300 percent since before World ~ 


War IL. 

Four out of every five persons over 65 
are not employed. 

Half of those over 65 have incomes of 
less than $1,000 per year. 

Only 40 percent of persons over 65 
carry some form of commercial health 
insurance as compared to the national 
average of 70 percent. 

We have come to a critical juncture 
in this tremendously important matter, 
either this Congress is going to provide 
necessary assistance to our senior citi- 
zens, who certainly have earned the 
right to such aid, or we are going to 
ignore the plight of the elderly. 

I introduced a bill early in the year 
to amend the social security laws to 
make health benefits part of the social 
security system. 





Agricultural Abundance an Assett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to- call the attention of my colleagues and 
of others who read the Recorp to an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian. It 
highlights an aspect of our farm program 
that is rendering a real service to Amer- 
ica and the world. 


The editorial follows: 





{From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg., | 


June 16, 1960] 
AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE AN ASSET 


(Members of the Pendleton Chapter of the 
American Association of University Women 
make intensive studies of many subjects of 
public interest. This is the first of two 
reports they have compiled from a study of 
Federal farm programs.) 

The Federal farm program has been fre- 
quently displayed to the American public as 
a dastardly expense to the taxpayer. Any 
public program that accounts for some $6 
billion per year is admittedly expensive. 

Obviously, the problem is too complex to 
delineate in one article. 

This article deals with that part of the 
Federal farm program that enables the 
United States to move substantial quantities 
of its farm surpluses in export sales to un- 
derdeveloped countries. “Public Law 480 cur- 
rently authorizes $1.5 billion per year to fi- 
nance such sales to these countries. This 
represents 25 percent of the total farm pro- 
gram costs. It may be of interest to some 
to learn what all is included. 

The significance of the export market to 
the Pacific Northwest wheat market is para- 
mount. Freight rates have priced the re- 
gion’s soft white wheat and flour out of 
Eastern markets where it once enjoyed 
premium prices. Thus we must look to ex- 
ports for 80 percent of our market. The 
influence of this market has some bearing 
right here at home. Umatilla County pro- 
duces 25 percent of Oregon’s wheat with an 
annual value of $12.5 million. 

Public Law 480, now in its 6th year of 
operation, provides a means by which the 
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United States can sell, as well as donate, 
wheat and other commodities to underde- 
veloped countries. It is the basis of all 
“Food for Peace” programs. 

During the first 5 years of its operation, 
Pubilc Law 480 acounted for 45 percent of 
Pacific Northwest wheat exports. Nation- 
ally, it has accounted for $3.7 billion in sales 
to foreign countries; $547 million in famine 
relief; $1.2 billion in donations; and §1.1 
billion in barter for strategic materials. 

Let us examine a bit more closely some of 
these categories. This program provides a 
means by which the United States can do- 
nate food to meet famine eonditions, brought 
on by flood, drought, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes, etc. Of the $547 million worth of 
food donated under this program, $247 mil- 
lion was represented by wheat. 

Organizations such as CARE, U.N. Relief, 
United Catholic Relief, and others, have re- 
ceived food surpluses worth $1.2 billion, 
which they have distributed to needy per- 
sons in many countries. Food packages all 
bear the label “Donated by the people of the 
United States.” These donations include 
food for school lunch feeding programs for 
21 million school children in 68 countries. 

In addition to donations to foreign peoples, 
Public Law 480 includes provisions for needy 
persons in the United States. From 1954 to 
1959, donations totalling $413 million has 
been made here at home to 1.4 million per- 
sons in charitable institutions, 5 million 
needy families, and 14 million school chil- 
dren, 

In 5 years the United States has traded 
farm surpluses to acquire $1.1 billion in 
strategic materials for defense. 

Let us turn now to sales made to under- 
developed countries. Between 1954 and 1959, 
the United States received the equivalent 
of $3.7 billion in the currencies of a wide 
variety of countries. For the most part, the 
currency of underdeveloped countries has 
limited use in international trade. It can 
be used, however, to finance economic de- 
velopment projects within the country of 
origin. About ].4 bililon of this has been 
from the sale U.S. wheat. It might be 
interesting to examine the uses to which the 
United States has put this $3.7 billion. 

The law provides 16 major uses for this 
money: eight Federal agencies are involved 
in the programing of this money. 

The largest portion of this money, 18 
billion—or roughly 48 percent, has been 
loaned back to the purchasing countries for 
purposes of economic development. Long 
term, interest bearing (4 percent) loans have 
been made to 27 countries. In India $234 
million has been loaned for the construction 
of the Sharavathi Power and River Devel- 
opment project. Pakistan received loans for 
construction of the Karachi Water Supply 
and Sewage Disposal System, for rehabilita- 
tion of Pakistan railroads, and for financing 
of small industries. Many other underdevel- 
oped countries have received loans for con- 
struction of roads and bridges, irrigation and 
reclamation projects, construction of cement 
plants, hospitals, and many other projects 
needed in countries that are striving for 
improved conditions and economic develop- 
ment. 

The second largest use of these funds has 
been by the United States itself. Fifteen 
percent of the total foreign currency ($567 
million) has been paid for embassy expenses, 
military housing projects, and other U.S, 
costs abroad. 

A catégory known as “common defense” 
accounts for $308 million, or 8.3 percent of 
the total. This is for the procurement of 
military equipment, and supplies in friendly 
countries. In Korea, funds accruing to the 
United States for sale of farm commodities 
under Public Law 480, provide 45 percent of 
the Korean army budget. About $80 million 
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has been allocated for support of the Paki- 
stan army. Similar uses are to be found i 
14 countries, including Turkey and Formosa. 

A category known as “grants for economic 

development” provides a means by which 
money can be granted to foreign countries 
for the construction and improvement of 
facilities for health, welfare, and education. 
This has amounted to $234 million, or 63 
percent of the total. 
. Public Law 480 also provides for loans to 
private enterprise. In 5 years $224 million, 
or 6 percent of the total foreign currency, 
has been loaned to 70 firms. Sixty-five of 
these have been made to US, firms for a 
wide variety of projects. These include such 
familiar names as the Otis Elevator Co. 
(India); United Saran Plastic (Israel); 
Kaiser Frazer (Israel); Warner Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co. (Pakistan); Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals (Pakistan, Turkey, and 
Colombia); Abbot Laboratories (Pakistan, 
France, and Colombia); Bendix Corp. 
(Prance); Socony Mobil Oil (Greece); Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. (Pakistan); Sears Roe- 
buck (Mexico and Peru); General Electric 
(Mexico); Philco (Mexico); Procter & Gam- 
ble (Mexico); Ralston Purina (Mexico and 
Colombia) ; 
ico); John Deere (Mexico); and the Lovable 
Brassiere Co. (Mexico). 

All other uses of these funds account for 
$605 million, or 16.4 percent. 

Among these other uses are items such as 
$1.8 million for a program to teach Turkish 
Army inductees reading and writing. It in- 
cludes' an educational program that most 
readers are familiar with—the Fulbright 
scholarship program. 

The first specified use of these funds is 
for the development of foreign markets for 
U.S. farm products. This is the source of 
funds used by organizations like the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League for the development 
of markets in foreign countries. This pro- 
gram has played a major role in achieving 
a 300-percent increase in wheat consumption 
in Japan during a period of time when 
bumper rice crops were harvested. It is in- 
teresting to note that the total foreign cur- 
rencies accruing to the United States, six- 
tenths of 1 percent ($18 million) has been 
set aside for market development. In the 
past 5 years, $12 million of this amount has 
been allocated to producer groups, such as 
the Oregon Wheat League. Producers of 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, étc., matched Gov- 
ernment funds by providing $5.6 million ob- 
tained from growers. 


Time will tell us how much foreign aid 
there has been in Public Law 480. This will 
depend on the extent to which countries re- 
pay their loans, If the loahs are repaid, then 
the United States has been extremely suc- 
cessful in its efforts to assist in the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 
If the loans are not repaid, this will suggest 
that these countries have not progressed in 
their economy ard the effect of this could 
be far greater than the cost represented by 
unpaid loans. 


This article has dealt only with 25 percent 
of the farm program. However, other por- 
tions of the farm program would reveal that 
the moneys are spent in a wide variety of 
projects, many of. which the American peo- 
ple accept as worthwhile. Before people be- 
come overly critical of U.S. foreign aid and 
food disposal programs, it is well to examine 
carefully some questions regarding the U.S. 
responsibility to underdeveloped countries. 
Whether we like it or not we are involved 
in the cold war. We have accepted the fact 
that there is a conflict of ideologies in the 
world and a battle for men’s minds and men’s 
souls. The abundance produced on Ameri- 
can farms is playing a very important role 
in the foreign policy of the United States, 


International Harvester (Mex- 
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Farm Legislation 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it is most regrettable that the House 
failed to approve farm legislation today. 
Because this session is fast drawing to a 
close, it probably means* that nothing 
will be done this year to correct the pro- 
grams that our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle admit are damaging, not 
only to farmers, but to all of our people. 
The failure to act today apparently 
means that the Government will continue 
on in the same insane business of spend- 
ing more and more in piling up greater 
and. greater surpluses that we do not 
need—all to the detriment of those who 
till the soil and to the consumers who 
are paying more and more for food and 
more and more in taxes to meet the 
added needs for defense. 

Mr. Speaker, with all the imperfec- 
tions which it contained, the legislation 
which was voted down was at least a 
step in the right direction, because, 
among other things, it would have at- 
tacked headon the scandalous situation 
involving the cost of the farm program, 
particularly as it involves the acquisi- 
tion of surplus commodities by the Gov- 
ernment 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include ex- 
cerpts from a report dated June 18, 
1960, from the National Grange, one of 
the Nation’s oldest and most conserva- 
tive farm organizations, for the consid- 
eration of my colleagues who may have 
some doubts about the need of adopting 
a sensible farm program in the interests 
of the entire Nation: 

WasHINncToN, June 18, 1960. 

The Grange placed a 4-point recommenda- 
tion this week before the farm policy com- 
mittee of the Democratic Advisory Council 
which will prepare a p farm plank 
for the Democratic National Convention in 
Los Angeles next month. 

The recommendations prepared and pre- 
sented by Roy Battles, assistant to National 
Master Herschel D. Newsom, represent the 
kind of balanced and sensible approach to 
farm problems which has earned for the 
Grange leadership in farm program devel- 
opment and the unsurpassed confidence of 
Members of Congress. 

The Grange rejected the argument that 
all present programs should be continued, 
and at the same time emphasized that it 
would be sheer folly to discard those pro- 
grams without first having developed altern- 
atives that would enable farmers to earn 
reasonable incomes from their labor, invest- 
ment, and and management of our agricul- 
tural production and marketing facilities. 

Here, in summary, are the four points of 
the Grange recommendations made at the 
Chicago meeting of the farm policy com- 
mittee: 

1. Farm income is dangerously inadequate 
im terms of national interest. 

“Agriculture is the victim of a vicious cost- 
price squeeze which is not only unfair to 
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farmers, but dangerous to the Nation as a 
whole, 

“Cur capacity to produce in the case of 
practically all commodities continues to ex- 
ceed by a significant margin our capacity 
to sell that production at anywhere near 
adequate prices. The surplus often sets the 
price for the total output. Farmers lack 
machinery for the most part with which to 
cope with this problem. 

“Added processing and marketing costs 
usually are pushed back in the form of lower 
prices to farmers rather than resulting in 
higher prices to consumers, or Narrower mar- 
gins for those in between. 

“Low farm income acts as a tremendous 
drag on the Nation’s potential level of eco- 
nomic activity and well-being—because 
farmers represent an enormous pool of buy- 
ing power for production, marketing, and 
consumer goods and services.” 

2. The efficient family owned and operated 
farm-has an array of values that contribute 
te the general welfare to such.a degree that 
we feel national policy should be pointed 
toward whatever steps are necessary to pre- 
serve it. 

“The family farmer—with capital, labor, 


and management pooled under his control— . 


has fed and clothed American consumers 
better and for a smaller proportion of their 
spendable income than is true in any other 
nation in the world. 

“We believe the family farm represents the 
Nation’s best insurance of a continuation 
of the policy of food abundance so vital to 
America in time of peace and in time of 
@ national emergency. 

$3. In order to solve their income problem 
farmers must—with the aid of Government 
in most cases—develop commodity programs 
designed to stabilize and upgrade income. 

“Many of these programs involve the im- 
plementation of effective bargaining posi- 
tions. Farmers sell in a vastly different cli- 
mate from that enjoyed by those who influ- 
ence their production, marketing, and living 
costs, and for the most part lack the ma- 
chinery with which to adjust their inven- 
tories, market on an orderly basis, and bar- 
gain effectively. 

“Lacking the practical capacity to attain 
these fundamental goals without the help of 
Government, we feel that wise national pol- 
icy calls for enabling legislation on a com- 
modity-by-commodity basis to help them 
attain these ends. 

“Agriculture is faced with a multiplicity of 
separate problems, more often diverse than 
similar, arising out of the relationship of 
agricultural production, processing, and dis- 
tribution to the total American economy. 

“There are two basic approaches to the 
farm income problem now being debated. 
(a) ‘The so-called laissez faire, full, free 
market, get the Government out of agricul- 
tural price matters, let the law of supply and 
demand solve the problem. This is the 
Squeeze-out route. Contention is this would 
result first in lower prices, then in fewer 
farmers, and that, eventually, because of 
fewer farmers, more income per farmer. This 
would be sheer folly—tantamount to invit- 
ing economic catastrophe; and (b) develop- 
ment of programs specifically tailored to meet 
the individual needs of commodities con- 
cerned. 

“We favor enabling legislation which would 
{1) enable farmers to achieve a reasonable 
degree of effective control over their own 


of producers themselves, (3) call for pro- 
grams which would enable price to perform 
its function and 


farm income while 
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market better products more efficiently, and 
(7) authorize programs that would give us 
the same sort of economic powers used in 
the public interest that are enjoyed by or- 
ganized labor and most industries.” 

4, Pian now for meeting the expanded re- 
quirements of a growing population by de- 
veloping a long-range land-utilization pro- 
gram designed to encourage each acre being 
put to its best use. 

“We should be preparing for the day when 
our expanding markets finally catch up witH 
our capacity to produce. This means land 
utilization so as to preserve its productivity. 

“We do not envision this as a production 
adjustment effort, although it would un- 
doubtedly help to balance excess supplies 
with demand, but rather as a program 
whereby farmers would be helped—educa- 
cationally and sometimes with incentives— 
to utilize their land in accordance with wise 
land use. 

“The best land, from a food production 
standpoint, should not be gobbled up by in- 
dustries, defense installations, and other de- 
yelopments, when such developments could 
take place equally well on less desirable 
land.” 





Educator Praises Stand on School 
Construction Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, with some 
people bemoaning the fact that the Fed- 
eral aid for school construction bill has 
been held within the confines of the 
House Rules Committee, I believe it is 
of interest to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a letter I received re- 
cently from one of Minnesota’s out- 
standing educators, Dr. George Budd. 
Dr. Budd is the president of Saint Cloud 
State College and is an informed spokes- 
man for education progress in the State 
of Minnesota and the Nation. 

I believe his letter clearly underscores 
the position of many members of the 
National Education Association who 
have seriously and constructively op- 
posed further extension of Federal aid 
to education for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

To give Dr. Budd’s views on H.R. 
10128, I am submitting the text of his 
letter to me at this time: 

Saint Croup STaTE COLLEGE, 
Saint Cloud, Minn., June 10,1960. 
Representative ALBERT QUIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Quire: I am pleased 
to note that you voted against the Federal 
aid school construction bill, It is my hope 
that even though this bill has gone to the 
conference committee you will continue to 
fight against its passage. 

I am a life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association and I am well aware that 
the NEA staff in W: support the 
broadest kind of Federal ald to public edu- 
cation. I would point out to you that there 
are many strong, active, and important 
members of the NEA who, even though we 


are a minority, are unequivocally opposed to 
any expansion of the Federal aid to educa- 
tion program until such time as the individ- 
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ual States have proved that they have ex- 
hausted every possibility to meet their re- 


sponsibilities to the children of the schools © 


of their respective States. 

Cordially yours, . 
GEORGE F. Bupp, 

President. 





Farm Surplus Reduction Act of 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has just killed the only farm bill that 
has come to the floor this year. It ap- 
pears that so far as wheat is concerned 
there will be no legislation this session. 
This should be sufficient notice to Mem- 
bers from the agricultural areas that the 
time has now come when they must stop 
playing politics with agriculture and at- 
tack the problem at its source. 

The fact is, agriculture is simply the 
first of the various segments of our coun- 
try to fall victim to our international, 
one-world policy. No one in Congress or 
no one in the Nation who has the ability 
to add column of figures can lack the 
understanding of the problem facing 
American agriculture, but few have the 
political courage to do anything about it. 

Everyone knows there is actually no 
such thing as a domestic farm problem. 
Everyone knows that the problem is 
simply a foreign policy problem. Every- 
one knows that what is actually happen- 
ing is that America is importing the food 
that goes onto our tables and the fiber 
which goes onto our backs, and the pro- 
duction of the acreage supplanted by 
these imports is being purchased by the 
Federal Government and termed as “sur- 
plus.” 

There is no question but what we have 
in this country a large surplus, but that 
surplus is not created by overproduction. 
It is simply created by an oversupply. 

Those who refuse to admit that the 
agricultural problem is simply the result 
of our foreign policy contend that over- 
production and oversupply are synony- 
mous. I call your attention to the fact, 
however, that oversupply can be created 
by three things: first, excessive imports, 





second, lag in exports, and third, exces- ~ 


sive domestic production. The oversup- 
ply that we have in the United States to- 
day is caused primarily by the first two, 
excessive imports and a lag in exports. 
We do not have an excessive domestic 
production, only in the sense that our 
desire to maintain these foreign imports 
has led to a program of supports on 
certain commodities which have kept 
these commodities in high production 
and have thrown agricultural produc- 
tion out of balance. 

The serious thing is that this pro- 
gram is not only throwing agricultural 
production out of balance in America, 
but it is throwing agricultural produc- 
tion Eas of balance throughout the free 
wor 
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~ DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


Let us take a look first at the import 
problem as it applies to our domestic 
situation: 

First, with regard to wool, American 
agriculture is permitted to produce less 
than one-third of the wool that is ac- 
tually processed and used in this coun- 
try, and yet because wood is a com- 
modity that is readily susceptible to 
international .trade, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been required to provide 
a@ wool support and subsidy program in 
order to prevent the complete abandon- 
ment of wool production in the Nation. 
It is impossible to determine the acreage 
required to produce the wool actually 
used in this country, but it is estimated 
it would require at least 75 million acres. 
If American agriculture were producing 
only the wool used domestically, there 
would be no surplus acres, there would 
be no need for soil bank and all of the 
other acreage reduction programs. 

Another example: In 1958 we per- 
mitted the import of 2,061,456 head of 
beef into this country. This was serious, 
and some of us who protested were 
given the assurance that beef imports 
would be reduced. In 1959, instead of a 
reduction, beef imports jumped to 
2,337,438 head. 

The Department of Agriculture is un- 
able to give me relative figures on the 
acres required to produce a beef for 
market, but it is estimated that nation- 
wide it requires the production of ap- 
proximately 20 acres to produce, feed, 
fatten, and place a beef on the American 
market. In other words, beef imports 
alone supplanted the production of more 
than 45 million acres in the United States 
during 1959. The total national wheat 


allotment is only 55 million acres, and: 


there are probably few wheat producers 
who would not prefer being in the cattle 
business if they had a market for their 
beef. 

Lamb and mutton: During the past 3 
years imports of dressed lamb have in- 
creased more than 90 percent, reaching 
more than 9,500,000 pounds of dressed 
lamb in 1959, with mutton imports in 3 
years jumping almost 7,400 percent to 
47,300,000 pounds, Live sheep and lamb 
imports in 1959 totaled 75,073 head with 
facilities now available for mass importa- 
tion of live sheep from Australia and 
New Zealand. The production of many 
thousand domestic acres is supplanted 
by these imports, and yet the Tariff Com- 
mission refuses to invoke the escape 
clause on any agricultural imports. 

Hogs and pork have followed the same 
pattern on imports with thousands of 
head of hogs or the carcass equivalent in 
pork pouring across our borders supple- 
menting the production of thousands of 
acres of corn and feed grain. 

Other countries with an eye to pro- 
tecting their farmers and consumers 
have taken steps to protect their people, 
Beef imports would probably have been a 
half million head higher in 1959 had not 
Canada and Mexico invoked quotas 
against exporting beef into the United 
States because the U.S. market was 
draining the beef from our two neighbor- 
ing countries creating shortages and ex- 
cessive prices in both of those countries. 
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DISRUPTION 


The American international policy has 
not only ruined agriculture by forcing a 
freeze in acreage production, but is 
creating the same situation in friendly 
foreign countries who are exporting into 
the United States because their farmers 
are producing for export to America 
rather than producing for consumption 
in their own countries. Our policy has 
not only disrupted agriculture in Amer- 
ica, it is disrupting agriculture through- 
out the free world. 

WHEAT 


The high support price resorted to by 
Congress rather than protecting the 
American farmer against foreign im- 
ports has resulted in a freeze in crop 
acres. The commodity that has suffered 
the greatest from this freeze is wheat 
with a 55 million-acre domestic quota 
and then an unlimited bypass program 
for farmers in noncommercial wheat 
areas. More than half of the so-called 
wheat surplus is annually produced by 
1,200,000 15-acre exemption farmers. 
Wheat is no longer raised in the Great 
Plains wheat producing area. The pres- 
ent farm program has diverted wheat to 
the rice paddies of the South, to the 
sugarcane fields of the South—fields that 
should be producing rice and sugar but 
are prohibited because of the so-called 
Sugar Act which permits countries like 
Cuba to import over 3,200,000 short tons 
of sugar per year for American consump- 
tion while sugar beet and sugarcane 
acres are diverted to some other crop 
that instead of going onto the American 
market goes into some Government 
warehouse, 

If Congress were to protect American 
agriculture from a majority of these im- 
ports, there would be no wheat problem. 
Acres now producing wheat would return 
to the production of beef, lamb, pork, 
wool, sugar, and the other food and fiber 
crops supplanted now by imports. 

FEED GRAINS 

This bill provides a special program 
for feed grains. This provision is sup- 
posed to be necessary in order to sup- 
port the price of the crop. Were it not 
for importation of beef, pork, and mut- 
ton, we do not have enough acres to pro- 
duce this food without the need for such 
a@ program. We are supposed to have a 
surplus of some 200 million bushels of 
barley and 275 million bushels of oats 
which costs the American taxpayers ap- 
proximately $26 million per year in stor- 
age and which, because of its existence, 
is depressing the domestic price of these 
two commodities. By checking the rec- 
ords, however, we find that in the past 
10 years this Nation has imported, pri- 
marily from Canada, 224 million bushels 
of barley and over 344 million bushels of 
oats. One wonders whose surplus feed 
grains the American taxpayer is con- 
tributing $26 million per year to store. 

Rye is another example. In the past 
10 years, the actual disappearance of 
rye has been in excess of the domestic 
production, and yet there are several 
million bushels in storage today at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 


Congress authorizing the 
further reduction of tariffs. 

Of course, we have not seen the end 
of this yet. Meeting next September in 
Geneva under the aegis of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade are 
delegates under the authorization of this 
Congress passed in August 1958, direct- 
ing the President to further reduce by 
20 percent import tariffs. Our delegates 
will be further reducing import quotas 
and tariffs on agricultural commodities. 
It can only have one effect on agricul- 
ture, and that is to increase imports and 
to further supplement the production of 
more acres, creating further and greater 
havoc for the American farmer and fur- 
ther compounding the problems of this 
Congress. 

EXPORTS 

Throughout .our national history, 
America has been an agricultural ex- 
porting Nation. This is no longer true. 
Last year our agricultural exports, even 
though a bulk of them were highly sub- 
sidized, amounted to only $3.719 billion 
while our agricultural imports exceeded 
$4 billion. What Congress and the Na- 
tion have been doing under the program 
that has been in operation for a number 
of years is to import the food and fiber 
going onto our tables and onto our backs 
and then purchasing the production 
from the acres thus supplanted and try- 
ing to give away or sell for foreign cur- 
rencies which are in turn given away, 
or to sell under a highly subsidized pro- 
gram for dollars the production from 
these acres that would otherwise be pro- 
ducing for American consumption. 

These giveaway programs include re- 
lief and school lunch programs domesti- 
cally and a vast Public Law 480 pro- 
gram internationally. Under Public 
Law 480, our products from the acres 
supplanted by foreign imports are sold 
for foreign currencies which currencies 
must then be used in that country and 
in many instances are used for the con- 
struction of highways, dams, public pow- 
er facilities, and other programs that 


_ the American taxpayer cannot afford at 


home but is sponsoring elsewhere under 
the disguise of disposing of surplus farm 
products. 

We brag about our foreign agricultural 
exports. The truth is we have very little 
foreign agricultural exports. What ac- 
tually happens is that much of it, for 
which the Department of Agriculture is 
taking credit, is outright gifts, grants, 
and donations. 

Of the $3.719 billion of agricultural ex- 
ports last year, $1.050 billion was dis- 
posed of through Public Law 480. Other 


subsidy in the form of ocean transporta- 
tion of more than $90 million. Of the 
$2.669 billion exports it is estimated that 
$1.2 billion received governmental sale 
subsidies in the form of short-term 


10 percent of the value thereof, this in 
—- to the cost of ocean transporta- 
ion. 

Actually, our so-called agricultural ex- 
ports which are not gifts or the equiva- 
lent of gifts or are not highly subsidized 
in one form or another are small indeed. 
It is difficult to determine the exact 
figure, but it is probably not in excess 
of a half billion dollars. 

It should be borne in mind that every 
doliar’s worth of imports entering this 
country comes in at regular price and 
goes onto the American market at 
regular price, whereas, of the exports we 
actually have, not more than a half bil- 
lion dollars is sold free of subsidy and a 
large percentage of it is given away. 

DOLLAR VALUE 


I am not proposing that we stop all 
agricultural imports. To do so would 
probably not only disrupt our domestic 
economy but would likewise disrupt the 
economies of friendly foreign countries. 
I am suggesting that it is absolutely 
essential that we stop a majority of these 
imports. Otherwise, the agricultural in- 
dustry in America faces complete 
ruination. 

It should be remembered that the 
American farmer is producing his prod- 
uct and selling it on the domestic mar- 
ket, receiving therefore a dollar bill 
worth 47.8 cents. This has been brought 
about because of inflation. The foreign 
farm producer sells his product on the 
American market and receives therefore 
@ dollar bill which he in turn can deposit 
in any international bank and demand 
and receive 100 cents in gold from the 
depository at Fort Knox. 

The American farmer operates on a 
dollar worth 48 cents in paying his rent, 
his machinery, his tools, his equipment, 
his labor, while his. foreign competitor 
operates on a dollar worth 100 cents in 
gold. 

SOLUTION 

As I have indicated so many times 
before, the illness that faces American 
agriculture is the malignant import 
cancer. AS an untrained physician, 
Uncle Sam is attempting to cure the ill- 
ness by placing support price bandages 
oyer the sores where the cancer is drain- 
ing instead of performing a major opera- 
tion for the removal of the cancer. 
Major surgery can be accomplished in 
four principal steps: 

First. Repeal of the Trade Agreements 
Act renewed in August 1958, which au- 
thorizes the President to further reduce 
tariffs as much as 20 percent. 


Second. Return the handlings of tar- 
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Third. Freeze all existing agricultural 
stocks in the hands of the CCC, permit- 
ting none of it to be placed on the do- 
mestic competitive market. 

Fourth. Repeal all price supports, 
acreage controls, and regulatory pro- 
grams, and return agriculture to the free 
enterprise system under the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

In the case of presently supported 
crops, it will require a few years to ad- 
just from the present acreages to acre- 
ages producing crops and foods that are 
salable on the American market, and 
during that interim period an adjust- 
ment program will probably be needed. 
For instance, wheat will need a domes- 
tic parity program while some of. those 
acres are going into production of beef, 
mutton, pork, and other crops, but the 
time has come when Congress must stop 
this political and international hokum 
and face up to the realities of American 
needs. 

PRESENT BILL 

Today we are considering the exten- 
sion of a wheat support bill, a program 
which provides a high support payment 
for wheat with a provision for limited 
production. 

It is necessary that Congress pass this 
kind of a bill until the Congress garners 
sufficient intestinal fortitude to tackle 
this problem at its roots. 

Much has been said about reducing 
support prices on the basic crops in 
order to discourage production of these 
crops. Much has been said about the 
value of the soil bank program and other 
programs to take cropland out of pro- 
duction. These probably are necessary, 
but let me say again, Mr. Speaker, that 
unless we materially reduce these im- 
ports, Congress cannot take land out 
of production fast enough to meet the 
added import problem. 

American agriculture is sick, not be- 
cause of American agricultural over- 
production, but because of oversupply, 
and that oversupply has resulted and 
will continue to result from excessive 
imports. 





Social Security Amendments of 1960 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12580) to ex- 
tend and improve coverage under the Fed- 
eral old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system and to remove hardships and 
inequities, improve the financing of the 
trust funds, and provide disability benefits 
to additional individuals under such sys- 
tem; to provide grants to States for medical 
care for aged individuals of low income; to 
amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act; to improve the unemployment 
compensation provisions of such act; and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Social Security Act is of importance to 





millions of Americans today. It is for 
this reason that I am highly gratified 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
has spent these past several months 
giving close study to many proposed 
amendments aimed at improving and 
strengthening this act. While this bill 
may not incorporate some of the fea- 
tures many of us might have liked to 
have seen presented to the House, it 
does recognize the fact that laws deal- 
ing with social security need almost con- 
stant attention in order to determine 
whether or not in these changing times 
the law meets the basic needs for which 
it was originally designed. I believe 
that there are some good proposals in 
this bill. 

However, I am frank to admit, Mr. 
Chairman, that I was disappointed to 
have the committee fail to report favor- 
ably the Forand bill which would have 
placed the problem of medical assistance 
for the aged under our social security 
system, I wish to put myself on record 
as still favoring such an approach to this 
most pressing problem. 

One significant amendment to the 
present law is the removing of the re- 
quirement that disabled workers must be 
at least 50 years old to receive benefits. 
This would be removed and although the 
present strict definition of eligibility 
would remain it does liberalize the law 
with respect to disability eligibility. 

I for one am tired of having the 
threadbare cliche of “socialized medi- 
cine” thrown into the picture everytime 
the problem of America’s senior citizens 
and their medical problems are dis- 
cussed. I seem to recall that something 
of the same bogeyman was thrown up 
as a diversion way back in the days 
when the first social security law was 
enacted. The Washington Post in an 
editorial of February 20, 1960, rather 
effectively demolished this alarm cry 


of socialized medicine when it says in _ 


part: 

That the American Medical Association 
would offer its usual doctrinaire opposition 
to this proposal was as much to be expected 
as a bill from a doctor after a visit to his 
office. Senator McNamara has observed that 
the American Medical Association had noth- 
ing to offer but tired abuse. This is not, by 
the wildest flight of the most neurotic 
fancy, socialized medicine or political 
medicine. It is simply a system, if the 
AMA could but calm its nerves long enough 
to realize it, which like Blue Cross or Group 
Hospitalization or any other insurance pro- 
gram, would enable a patient to go to the 
doctor and the hospital of his choice and 
pay the bills resulting from the care he 
needs in old age. It would help doctors, 
hospitals and medicine in general. And it 
would enable American men and women to 
retire in their old age with more security and 
self-respect. 


There are other reasons why I favor 
the placing of this program within the 
framework of the Social Security Act. 
By placing this program under social 
security most older persons would bene- 
fit and could be assured of hospital care, 
additional skilled nursing care, and sur- 
gical benefits. Around 13 million men 
and women would get lifetime protec- 
tion—all of those eligible for old-age 
benefits under social security. By plac- 
ing this program under social] security it 
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would mean that old people not entitled 
to old-age benefits would be helped in- 
directly if they turn to public assistance 
for, since’ smaller numbers would be 
forced to seek such aid, each one could 
be given more adequate assistance from 
the limited funds available to existing 
welfare agencies. 

By placing this program under social 
security young workers would gain, since 
their aging parents would be protected 
at once and they and their families 
would have similar protection on retire- 
ment or if the wage earner dies leaving 
young children. The most any employed 
person would have to pay in the early 
years would be a dollar a month or 23 
cents a week—one-fourth percent of 
earnings up to $4,800. For farmers and 
other self-employed people, the maxi- 
mum contribution would be 35 cents a 
week. 

Mr. Chairman, few persons over 65 
have now nor can they afford good 
health insurance protection through any 
other means than within the framework 
of the social security setup. According 
to Government published figures only 
about two out of five have any such pro- 
tection now and much of that is inade- 
quate, can be cancelled, has lifetime 
ceilings and is very costly. The best- 
known policies cost from $6.50 to $8.50 a 
month per person and pay only part, 
perhaps not even half, of hospital costs 
for up to only 31 days. 

It is my firm contention that by ap- 
proaching this problem of medical aia 
for the aged from the angle of our social 
security setup, we would actually 
strengthen our welfare agencies, hos- 
pitals and Blue Cross. Such an ap- 
proach would relieve these agencies of 
the high-cost load of the aged. Many 
hospitals today have large and growing 
deficits. Blue Cross keeps raising rates 
partly because it includes retired people 
without charging them more than the 
community rate. As a result, Blue Cross 
is increasingly threatened by competi- 
tion from commercial companies selling 
such insurance. Public welfare agencies 
now spend $300 million a year for health 
care for the aged. In many commu- 
nities a large part of the old-age assist- 
ance costs are for medical care, which 
is an ever-growing burden. A depend- 
able system of financing health costs for 
the aged, such as would be provided 
through the social security system, would 
help these community agencies to im- 
prove and extend their services. High 
quality, skilled nursing homes would be 
assured of revenues. A speedy return to 
independence and home care could be 
stressed. 

Now the costs of all this would be very 
moderate. According to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
cost would be only about $1 billion the 
first year and these new benefits can be 
financed on a sound basis through the 
social security payroll tax and without 
endangering present cash benefits. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare estimates that the long-range cost 
of such a program under social security 
would be only about four-fifths of 1 per- 
cent of taxable payrolls. Therefore, it 


seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that insur- 
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ance through the social security system 
is the best insurance buy available. 

When over 10 million Americans—and 
the estimate runs as high as 16 million 
oldsters—stand in need of big medicine, 
it is no time to come up with an aspirin 
tablet. To use the standing joke of the 
veteran of the past war, an APC—all pur- 
pose capsule—is not the solution to spe- 
cific and pressing medical needs for these 
elderly citizens and we of the Congress 
should not hold this out to these people. 

While I shall vote to enact the provi- 
sion in. H.R. 12580 concerning medical 
care for the aged, I must state that I am 
not at all satisfied with it. This dissat- 
isfaction points up sharp differences now 
existing in the approach to the health 
problems our senior citizens are facing. 
This proposal in H.R. 12580 would leave 
the elderly liable to heavy outlays. Also, 
instead of being operated by one agency 
as would be the case under social secu- 
rity, this plan would be either operated 
by those of the 50 States which adopted 
it, or by commercial insurance companies 
which the States paid to do the job. Not 
only would such an administrative pro- 
gram be expensive and relatively ineffi- 
cient, but the plan would require adop- 
tion by the individual State legislatures, 
and many feel that there would he heavy 
pressure from various quarters against 
such adoption. It is further recognized 
that many States are already in critical 
financial condition and would be ex- 
tremely hard put to pay their share of 
the program. In addition, this program 
under consideration by us here today is 
designed to cover only about one-half 
to one million persons—leaving ignored 
the millions who need such insurance 
and who would be eligible under social 
security arrangements. Let us hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Senate will see fit 
to incorporate into its consideration of 
this bill the social -security approach to 
this matter. 

I support the other amendments to the 
Social Security Act and believe these 
changes are in the direction of liberali- 
zation and that in spite of the limitations 
I have discussed the bill deserves support. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently it 
was my privilege to hear a most remark- 
able address by Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, 
president of the National Federation of 
the Blind, at a 40th anniversary banquet 
given by Minnesota Organization of 
Blind, Ince., in lis. Dr. ten- 
Broek, who is an educator, author, legal 
scholar and social welfare administrator, 
prepared the address in braille. I asked 
him to have it transcribed into English 
that it might have the widest possible 
circulation—both because of the sensi- 
tive insights which only a man himself 
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blind could have, and because .of: the 


humanness of his persuasive presenta- 
tion. It is easy to understand how he 
has risen to his position as chairman of 
the Department of aueedicn at the Univer- 
sity of California and chairman of the 
State Board of Social Welfare in Cali- 
fornia. The address follows: ~— | 
Tue Buiinp: A Case OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
(Address by Prof. Jacobus tenBroek, - 
dent, National Federation of the ind, 

spring 1960) 

Prom time immemorial, blind people have 
been the victims of mistaken identity. Not 
that their lack of sight has gone unrecog- 
nized or unnoticed—far from it. But at one 
time or another they have been falsely iden- 
tified also as a class of pariahs, as divinely 
accursed, as mentally defective, physically 
incompetent, or socially unstable. It is only 
in very recent years that society has begun 
to give recognition to the novel doctrine that 
blindness means only the loss of sight, 


neither more nor less; and that any further — 


loss to the blind person is the consequence 
not of his blindness but of the social and 
psychological conditions in which it occurs. 
In short, the disability of blindness is physi- 
cal; but the handicap of blindness has al- 
ways been predominantly social. 

This is still today a revolutionary doc- 
trine—not only among the public but among 
the professionally informed and expert as 
well. In the social diagnosis of blindness, 
mistaken identification is still generally the 
rule rather than the exception. 

There are, in particular, two forms of mis- 
taken identity by which the blind are vic- 
timized in modern society. The first is the 
mistake of overidentification, which as- 
sumes that if blind people are alike in one 
respect they must be alike in all—and in all 
respects different from the rest of society. 
The second is the mistake of underidentifi- 
cation, which presumes that those who are 
blind have no characteristics at all in com- 
mon and cannot for any purposes be grouped 
or classified together. 

We are all familiar with the fallacy of 
overidentification, which in its classic form 
identifies all who are blind as members of a 
class of abnormal if not wholly incompetent 
human beings. What we may not know is 
how widespread this fallacy has become in 
professional and academic, as well as public, 
circles. While there are many social scien- 
tists and workers with the blind who recog- 
nize and resist this form ‘of mistaken iden- 
tity, there are others actively at work to 
reinforce and perpetuate it. The most dan- 
gerous form which this fallacy assumes today 
is that of categorizing the blind as a “deviant 
group.” The concept of the “deviant” is a 
recent and dubious device of social science 
to identify any person or group which de- 
parts in some significant way from the 
‘norm”—that is, from the average and con- 
ventional. In other words, “deviant” is a 
sophisticated synonym for the old-fashioned 
term “abnormal.” The social scientist may 
protest that his use of “deviant” has only 2 
technical and statistical meaning; that those 
who are superior and unusually gifted are no 
less “deviants” than those who fall below 
the social norm. But the fact is that “devia- 
tion” is seldom used to describe such differ- 
ences as these. As one authority has noted, 
“Everyone is deviant in some respects. A 
man known to the author is abnormally 
short, abnormally good in singing hillbilly, 
* * * is undernourished, and is allergic to 
camel hair. In all of these respects he is 
markedly deviant, but he is a successful, in 
fact prominent, businessman with an en- 
viable reputation.” In short, this man’s 
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“deviations” from the norm are no handicap 
because they pass unnoticed. He may be, as 
the author says, “markedly deviant”; but he 
is not marked as a deviant. 

On the other hand everyone knows, or sup- 
poses that he knows, who and what a “real” 
deviant is. Sex fiends are deviants. Crimi- 
nals are deviants. So are morons, fanatics, 
prostitutes, juvenile delinquents, and all who 
inhabit skid rows and lunatic fringes of 
society. In short, the term “deviant” refers 
in its most common usage to immoral or 
antisocial behavior patterns, and to the 
characteristics of abnormality which call for 
suppression or isolation. When the blind 
are so marked and classified, however inno- 
cent the intention of the classifier, they are 
effectually thrown back into the communal 
pit of outcasts and misfits which was known 
to earlier centuries under the simple and 
accurate title of Bedlam. 

Lest I seem to exaggerate, let me cite an 
example from the current literature of social 
science. It is from a textbook significantly 
entitled “Social Pathology,” written by Prof. 
Edwin M. Lemert of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, first published in 1951. 
Pathology, as the dictionary tells us, is the 
scientific study of diseases and the diseased. 
What are the social diseases with which this 
author is concerned? They are the diseases 
listed in several chapters under the heading, 
“Part Two: Deviation and Deviants”—and 
they include the following: “Biindness and 
the Blind,” “Radicalism and Radicals,” “Pros- 
titution and the Prostitute,” “Crime and the 
Criminal,” “Drunkenness and the Chronic 
Alcoholic,” and—finally and inevitably— 
“Mental Disorders.” 

These then are the deviations and de- 
viants—the forms of social disease and the 
disease carriers—which are taken to be the 
proper subject tter of a study in “social 
pathology.” is the company which the 
blind find themselves keeping in a modern 
textbook of social science. 

It is, of course, exactly the company which 
the blind formerly kept in the asylum and 
the almshouse. We need only recall the 
American almshouse of half a century ago, 
whose inmates comprised (according to a 
classic description) “the crippled and the 
sick; the insane; the blind: deaf mutes, 
feeble-minded and epileptic; people with all 
kinds of chronic diseases; * * * short term 
prisoners; thieves, no longer physically capa- 
ble of crime; worn out prostitutes, etc.” In 
short, the almshouse was the place of last 
resort for all those marked indelibly by so- 
ciety as “deviants.” Over the years the 
blind have gradually made their escape from 
this bediam, and its psychological stigma, 
Or so we had thought and hoped. Are we 
now to be recommitted to the category of 
the asylum through a new device of mis- 
taken identity: that of “deviation and the 
deviant”? 

This form of mistaken identification of 
the blind is not a superstition conjured up 
by ignorant folk unacquainted with the na- 
ture of social groups. It is not the shrewd 
device of tax-conscious citizens who fear 
the excessive cost of adequate social provi- 
sions. It is not the rationalization of light- 
house custodians with a vested interest in 
the preservation of the myth of incompe- 
tence and abnormality. It is not the ex- 
cuse of sentimental and overprotective souls 
who enjoy ministering to the helpless, so 
long as they remain perfectly helpless. It is 
the sophisticated theory of a professor of 
social science—an expert in social dis- 
eases—whose interest is in the classifica- 
tion and treatment of pathological deviations 
from the norm of social health. 

_ It is especially significant—and in keep- 
ing with the proper moral attitude toward 
“deviants”—that the author of this text- 
book on pathological behavior regards the 
blind, and particularly the organized blind, 
with undisguised suspicion. In fact, he 
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finds them a crafty if not a sinister group. 
His chapter on blindness and the blind 
opens with these words: “Blindness is at 
once a dramatic and engaging handicap.” 
Near the end he cites a newspaper 
story to illustrate “the relative ease with 
which the public may be manipulated by 
the blind.” He concludes his chapter with 
this evaluation: “As long as the societal 
reaction toward the blind remains as it is, 
there will continue to be a sizable number 
of the blind who make a profession of 
dependency.” 

No less revealing is this pathologist’s atti- 
tude toward voluntary organization by the 
blind. After a summary account of two so- 
called militant groups of the blind in Min- 
nesota—‘militant,” apparently, because they 
are all blind in membership and have had 
disagreements with local welfare agencies— 
the author concludes: “All these facts create 
interesting speculation. While the actions 
of the two groups may be regarded as the 
group equivalent of tantrum behavior, they 
also raise a question as to what happens 
when the blind in a collective capacity desert 
their traditional roles of humility and agi- 
tate in an independent way like any other 
pressure group.” Finally, the author’s 
judgment.of the general capabilities of blind 
people (and incidentally of which ones 
among them are especially gifted) may be 
gleaned from this observation: “While most 
of the blind are immobilized because of ill- 
messes or because of éxtreme dependency, 
some blind mendicants are able to move 
fairly well through their environments.” 

This then is the modern form of mistaken 
identity imposed upon the blind at the 
hands of some social scientists—the high- 
sounding categorization of “deviation and 
the deviant” which not only tars all who are 
blind with the same brush of abnormality 
but shuffles them in with all those others 
branded by society as “undesirables”: that 
is, with radicals, prostitutes, criminals, 
drunks, and the mentally defective. 


But it is wrong to think of this stereotype 


“of the deviant as a new form of mistaken 


identity. It is rather, as we have seen, an 
ancient superstition in modern dress; it 
is the age-old conception of the blind as an 
abnormal, inferior, and suspect group—a 
group to be segregated and confined apart 
from normal society in institutions of charity 
and correction. 


Nor is this conception of the deviant the 
only form of “overidentification” indulged 
in by social scientists. There is also the 
equally frivolous abuse of the vocabulary of 
psychoanalysis by social workers and psy- 
chologists—an abuse exempli’ ei by the loose 
currency given such terms as “compulsive,” 
“aggression,” “compensation,” and the like, 
which has led in some circles to the ap- 
pallingly unscientific supposition that all 
blind persons are neurotic by definition—if 
not downright mentally ill. Even so rela- 
tively sophisticated a volume as Allen Gor- 
man’s recent study of “The War Blind” shows 
signs of succumbing to this easy imputa- 
tion of ill-defined complexes and subcon- 
scious conflicts on the part of all who are 
blind: an attitude which leads inescapably 


‘to the inference that the primary responsi- 


bility for the condition of the sightless—for 
dependency and discrimination, for poor 
laws and prejudice, for exclusion and over- 
protection—lies not with society and its in- 
stitutions but with the “unsocial” or un- 
healthy attitudes of the blind person him- 
self. The consequences of such “pseudo- 
analysis” are as destructive as they are de- 
featist: destructive in their sweeping denial 
of normality and equality to all who are 
without sight, and defeatist in their sugges- 
tion that the only feasible solution to the 
social and economic problems that press upon 
the average blind individual lies in a change 
of heart or of metabolism on his part alone. 


They are still another variant of that form. 
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of mistaken identity of the blind which we 
have labeled “overidentification”—the as. 
sumption that blindness means, not just the 
lack of sight, but the lack of normality, the 
lack of ability, and very probably the lack of 
sanity as well. 

This fallacy of overidentification occurs 
not only among-those who are in opposition 
or indifferent to the blind; but even among 
many who are their friends and wish them 
well. Thus the State of Pennsylvania just 
last year passed a law permitting physically 
disabled persons such as the blind to teach 
in the public schools. Nothing could. be 
more commendable or progressive. But the 
legislature could see no better way of ac- 
complishing this than by amendment to a 
section dealing with mental disorders, com- 
municable diseases, narcotics addicts, and 
immoral character. The law, as duly 
amended, now reads: 

“Section 1209. Disqualifications. No teach- 
er’s certificate shall be granted to any per- 
son who has not submitted * * * a cer- 
tificate from a physician * * * setting forth 
that said applicant is neither mentally nor 
physically disqualified, by reason of tuber- 
culosis or any other chronic or acute de- 
fect, communicable disease or by reason of 
mental disorder from successful perform- 
ance of the duties of a teacher; nor to any 
person who has not a good moral charac- 
ter, or who is in the habit of using opium 
or other narcotic drugs in any form, or any 
intoxicating drink as a beverage, or to any 
applicant who has a major physical dis- 
ability or defect unless such a person sub- 
mits a certificate signed by an official of 


the college or university from which he was . 


graduated or of an appropriate rehabilita- 
tion agency, certifying that in the opinion 
of such official the applicant, by his work 
and activities, demonstrated that he is suffi- 
ciently adjusted, trained, and motivated to 
perform the duties of a teacher, notwith- 
standing his impediment.” 

Note with what unusual weight the bur- 
den of proof falls upon the blind or phy- 
sically disabled applicant. All who apply 
to teach require a medical clearance; but 
he alone requires a testimonial from his 
college or his rehabilitation counselor to 
the effect that he is sufficiently adjusted, 
trained, and motivated—and that he has 
proved all this by his work and activities— 
whatever that may mean. Not only is the 
burden of proof upon the handicapped; the 
full spotlight of suspicion is on him; the 
underlying assumption that he is ill-ad- 
justed and unmotivated. The traditional 
associations of mistaken identity, in the 
classic form of overidentification, are thus 
vividly revealed even in this up-to-date and 
constructive legislation partially removing 
the absolute bar against blind teachers. 

So much for the form of mistaken iden- 
tity known as overidentification. There 
is an equal and opposite form of mistaken 
identity which is no less vicious and de- 
structive in its consequences—that of un- 
deridentification. It consists of the re- 
fusal to regard the blind as possessing any 
characteristics common to themselves which 
are also unique to themselves. It is the de- 
nial that blind persons can or should be clas- 
sified together for any purposes whatsoever, 
This fallacy of underidentification is the de- 
vice for example of those who reject the 
right of the blind to organize by themselves 
as an independent group—on the ostensible 
theory that blind people really have nothing 
in common which justifies their mutual as- 
sociation, and indeed that it is somehow & 
denial of individuality for the blind person 
to seek common cause with others who are 
blind. Thtis the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind have argued against 
the right-to-organize bill that “the great 


majority of blind persons prefer to be con= 


sidered as normal members of society”—that 
is to say, as individuals with no common 
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characteristics which organization might 
further. At the same time, the executive di- 
rector of the Nation’s largest private agency 
for the blind opposed the bill on the grounds 
that “it would tend to further the segrega- 
tion of blind persons” and to coerce them 
into into an identification which he ob- 
viously considered artificial and unreal. In 
short, it is often argued that the blind have 
no right to organize because they have no 
need to organize—that there are no needs 
and purposes common to the blind which 
should draw them together in voluntary as- 
sociation. 

This form of mistaken identity—the re- 
fusal to identify or classify the blind on any 
grounds at all—is also the device of those 
who, like some agency reviewers of Hope De- 
ferred, resist any and all generalizations 
about “the blind” as suggesting a unity and 
solidarity which they choose to disbelieve in. 
Thus Philip S, Platt of the New York Light- 
house has said of the volume: “It is regret- 
table that the authors throughout the book 
generalize about ‘the blind,’ who have little 
if anything in common except varying de- 
grees of loss of vision.” Thus also Burnham 
Carter, the national director of Recordings for 
the Blind, maintained in his book review 
that blind people differ widely among them- 
selves in their personal characteristics, and 
therefore cannot be classified together as a 
group. One wonders how Mr. Carter’s 
agency justifies its restrictive title and ever: 
its existence. Since there is no group of 
“the blind,” how is there a special and com- 
mon need among them for recordings and 
talking books? The -wonderment grows 
when we consider Mr. Platt’s Lighthouse for 
the Blind. Here is a specialized agency pro- 
viding a battery of services for a group which 
does not exist—or which, at best, has “little 
if anything in common except varying de- 
grees of loss of vision.”’ 

This fallacy of underidentification is also 
exemplified by those who contend that the 
blind ought not to have separate sheltered 
workshops-—for purposes of training, 
therapy, or employment—but should simply 
be thrown in with all others of the handi- 
capped and unfortunate under a single 
blanket of shelter. It is the fallacy, fur- 
ther, of those who would take away the 
preference of blind persons in the Federal 
vending-stand program and extend it to all 
who are in any way physically disabled. It 
is the fallacy, still more significantly, of all 
who resist the provision of specialized coun- 
seling, training and placement facilities for 
the blind within programs of vocational re- 
habilitation—on the grounds that blindness 
is after all just another disability, no more or 
less complex or severe in its nature and con- 
sequences than any other. 

This form of mistaken identification is, 
most popularly of all, the fallacy of those 
who would dissolve the established cate- 
gories of aid under the social security pro- 
grams of public assistance; namely, the cate- 
gories of the blind, the aged, dependent 
children, and the permanently and totally 
disabled, The argument which they advance 
is one of the bureaucratic convenience and 
economy; but the assumption which lies be- 
hind it is that mone of these categories or 
recipient groups is sufficiently distinct from 
the others to be treated independently, in 
terms of its.peculiar needs and specific prob- 
lems. 

How valid is this argument? For an 
answer we must look at the purposes which 
public assistance is or should be designed to 
serve with respect to these various clients. 
Are they the same purposes for needy chil- 
dren and for the permanently and totally 
disabled, for the needy aged and the blind? 

It is true that there is one overriding pur- 
pose applicable to all four categories: to re- 
lieve the distress of poverty through a pro- 
gram of income maintenance. It is true also 
that there is some intermingling and shar- 
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ing of other purposes, such as self-care, med- 
ical attention and rehabilitation. Finally, it 
is true that some of the categories are more 
closely related to each other than others. 
Many of the blind, for example, are also 


‘aged. Where blindness is the consequence 


of the infirmities and diseases of old age, a 
choice of categories may be necessary. In 
other respects, the problems of the blind 
more similar to those of the permanently 
and totally disabled than they are to those 
of the aged or dependent children. The 
compartments are not watertight. There is 
some seepage and interchange. Especially at 
the edges and in individual cases, there is a 
tendency to overlap. Differences are often to 
be marked out in terms of focus, emphasis 
and degree rather than in terms of absolutes 
and of kind. It was ever thus in dealing 
with humans, who, whatever their diversi- 
ties, do at least have this in common, that 
they are humans. 

Within these broad qualifications, however, 
the purposes of the four categories are dis- 
tinct. 

For aid to dependent children the purposes 
are to protect children from the consequences 
of poverty and family disorganization, to 
maintain and strengthen family life so that 
the children may avail themselves of educa- 
tional opportunities and may grow up to be 
responsible, self-supporting, and self-suffi- 
cient citizens; to encourage parents to attain 
maximum self-support and personal inde- 
pendence consistent with the maintenance 
of continuing parental care and protection. 
Needy children may vary ina thousand other 
ways among themselves; but as children they 
share these needs in common, and they 
share them with no adult group. For the 
restricted legal and social purposes of public 
aid, they are rightly to be regarded as a 
separate group and distinct category. 

What about the senior citizens who are the 
recipients of old-age assistance? Are their 
needs no different from those of needy chil- 
dren? Are their problems those of babies 
and adolescents? Do they require educa- 
tional opportunities? This group of aid re- 
cipients is by state of life past the years of 
preparation and training for occupation or 
profession, This group is by the chronology 
of life no longer concerned about relations 
with its parents. Their parents need no 
longer be encouraged to “attain maximum 
self-support and personal independence con- 
sistent with the maintenance of continuing 
parental care and protection.” The aged 
group is by the biology of life, if nothing 
more, freed from those features which have 
plagued the public relations of ADC; the 
availability of child-care facilities; truancy 
from school; juvenile delinquency; illegiti- 
mate children; sexual promiscuity; and com. 
mon law relations. One does not, of course, 
maintain that those who are in the advanced 
years of life are identical in their interests, 
talents, backgrounds, or personalities. But 
however much they vary among themselves, 
in these and a thousand other ways, they 
share the characteristics and the needs which 
it is the purpose of old-age assistance to 
meet; self-care; housekeeping, nursing home, 
hospital and medical care facilities; the 
creative use of leisure in the sunset of life; 
the search for a role by and for those whom 
the economy and the. social organization 
have left unloved, unhonored, unwanted, and 
unutilized. 


No less distinctive and distinguishable is 
the set of special needs peculiar to those of 
our citizens who are permanently and totally 
disabled. The legal and social purposes of 
public aid are not concerned with the myriad 
personal differences—say, of race, color, or 
creed—among the members of this category; 
nor should they be. However much these 
members differ among themselves, they are 
alike in the needs which are imposed by 
permanent total disability—the need for 
restorative and independent living services— 


and they share these 
same wa: 


If so, their hopes for escape from dependency, 
for the achievement of self-support and com- 
petitive acceptance, are surely doomed, for 
their rehabilitation problems are quite dis- 
tinct, as I shall show in a moment. Are the 
needs of blind people still in the productive 
years of life the needs of older citizens who 
have progressed beyond those years? [If so, 
the objectives of rehabilitation, of retrain- 
ing and of economic contribution are point- 
less. Are the problems of blind adults then 
the problems of needy children? Only those 
who still regard the blind as helpless wards 
to be sheltered and overprotected are likely 
to answer that question in the affirmative. 

To argue for the preservation of the princi- 
ple of separate aid categories under public 
assistance is not at all to defend the present 
boundary lines or requirements of eligibility 
for any one of them. It is entirely unrea- 
sonable and senseless, for example, to provide 
aid to needy children (as the law now pro- 
vides it) only on the death, incapacity or 
continued absence of a parent from the home, 
Children become needy on many more 
grounds than these. Again, with reference 
to old-age assistance, it is unreasonable to 
draw cistinctions between those who have 
lived in one place for an arbitrary. length 
of time and those equally old and equally 
needy who have not—or between those who 
are citizens and those who are not. But 
such objections as these are not to the prin- 
ciple of distinctive categories but only to 
artificial restrictions within them. Indeed, 
the opposition to separate categories—where 
it does not stem from the philosophy of mis- 
taken identity—is otherwise misdirected and 
misconceived: it should be aimed, not at the 
principle, but.at its maladministration. 

In the field of vocational rehabilitation 
the common and unique needs of the blind 
as @ group are no less distinguishable than 
in public assistance. For the average per- 
son with other disabilities, rehabilitation 
typically involves some form of medical pro- 
vision or physical therapy: learning to walk 
or to use prosthetic devices, learning to use 
one’s muscles after polio, learning to live 
with limitations after a heart attack, cor- 
recting a speech defect, or adjusting to a 
hearing aid. In short, vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the average disabled person who is 
not blind generally means physical restora~- 
tion. But rehabilitation of the blind is al- 
together different. The average blind per- 
son in need of rehabilitation has no health 
problem. He is not sick. He does not need 
physical restoration. Lenses will not help 
him. He cannot be taught new ways of 
using his eyes. In short, his rehabilitation 
needs are not those of the patient. What he 
does need is help in adjusting to his blind- 
ness. He needs to understand that it should 
not keep him from doing the things he has 
always done. Morespecifically, he must have 
training in skills and techniques, and train- 
ing also in a profession or vocation. The 
techniques of training must be geared to his 
disability and still more to his ability. 
Above all, he must have help in finding a 
job. The challenges which he confronts in 
the job market, the problems he faces, the 
attitudes of the wider community—such ob- 
stacles are the common hurdles of all who 
are blind. 

Why must those who have distinct prob- 
lems and peculiar needs be grouped together 
for aid and rehabilitation purposes? The 
answer is as simple as the proposition that 
all who are alike should be treated alike and 
all who are different should be treated differ- 
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entiy. It is only by grouping those. who are 
alike together that public assistance provi- 
sions can be particularly adapted to meeting 
their peculiar needs. It is only by grouping 
them together that a specialized staff with 
specific qualifications can be assembled and 
utilized in assisting them to resolve their 
problems. It is only in this way that it is 
possible to secure for the blind the solid 
advantages of special divisions of the blind 
in welfare departments, special workers for 
the blind in segregated caseloads, special ad- 
ministrative units and counselors and place- 
mont officers for the blind in vocational re- 
habilitation. 

The underidentification of the blind, in 
short, is no less dangerous and destructive of 
their cause than the alternative fallacy of 
overidentification. Mistaken identity is no 
less evident where the blind are left wholly 
unidentified—where they are deemed to have 
no needs or attributes in common, for any 
purposes whatsoever. Rarely, of course, are 
the advocates of underidentification entirely 
consistent. If it is legitimate for there to 
be an American Foundation for the Blind, 
on the assumption that a distinctive group 
exists for whom particular services are 
desirable, then it is no less legitimate for 
there to be a National Federation of the 
Blind, on the assumption that the same dis- 
tinctive group deserves the right to asso- 
ciate and to speak for itself. 

Between the two forms of mistaken iden- 
tity—those of overidentification and of un- 
deridentification—lies a broad field of true 
identification in which the blind may prop- 
erly be classified together. The test, in 
every case, is plain and simple: it lies in the 
purpose for which the classification is made. 
If the purpose is that of public assistance, 
then, as we have seen, separate classification 
of the blind is proper. If the purpose is 
that of vocational rehabilitation, such inde- 
pendent treatment is again legitimate. It 
is legitimate because these purposes are 
clearly consistent both with the peculiar 
needs and problems arising from blindness, 
and with the social objectives of integration 
and self-support. In other words, where the 
purpose meets actual needs and forwards the 
ultimate goals of blind people, then separate 
classification is thereby justified—and there 
is no peril of mistaken identity. 

On the other hand, if the purpose is that 
of segregating the blind from normal op- 
portunity and participation, on the ground 
that they are all alike in their incapacity, 
then separate classification is illegitimate— 
and becomes a virulent form of mistaken 
identity. If the purpose is that of maintain- 
ing blind persons in dependency and cus- 
todialism, on the assumption of the uni- 
versal helplessness; if it is that of regard- 
ing them as social “deviates” on a par with 
thieves and prostitutes; if it is that of dis- 
patching them all to the psychiatrist, on 
the assumption that they are neurotic by 
definition; if it is that of refusing them the 
ordinary rights of citizenship such as those 
of dignity, privacy, and free expression— 
then the purpose is destructive, and any 
classification in its terms is illegitimate. 

Finally, if the purpose of classification is 
that of the collective voluntary organiza- 
tion of the blind; and if this organization is 
carried out not to raid the treasury of 
funds which properly should go to others 
in greater need; if it is carried out not in 
order to gain personal political power or eco- 
nomic wealth or pepular prestige; but if in- 
stead it is carired out in the cause of col- 
lective self-expression and self-improvement, 
toward the objectives of equality and inte- 
gration, of opportunity and independence— 
who will then declare this purpose to be im- 
proper and this classification unlawful? ~ 

Those of us who are blind are—need we 
say it once again—citizens as well. We wish 
to be treated as other citizens are treated, 
for all ordinary and general purposes. But 
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when we step off the sidewalk into traffic, 
we hope also to be recognized as blind, lest 
we soon be recognized as dead. Most of all 
we wish to participate freely and to com- 
pete normally for our places in the economic 
community—but we hope that in preparing 
for that competition our chances may be 
equalized through the special services neces- 
sary to counteract our handicap. We who 
are blind hope that our interests will be rec- 
ognized as only normal and reasonable by 
those who govern our affairs—but we also 
believe that we are the ones best qualified 
to interpret and express those interests to 
the Government and public. We seek neither 
to be overidentified nor underidentified, but 
only to be identified, accurately recognized as 
we really are—in a way which will erase 
forever the ancient and double curse of our 
mistaken identity. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Mr. Conrad Kohler of Wisconsin ap- 
peared before a Senate committee this 
week and made a very interesting and 
informative address on the subject of 
foreign economic aid. Because this 
touches upon so much of our own econ- 
omy as it relates to the development of 
the other countries, and because it comes 
from a young man whom I recognize as 
an expert in this field, I ask unanimous 
consent to have his address printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Conrad Kohler and my home 
is Kohler, Wis. I am vice president of the 
Kohler-Joa Corp. We are manufacturers of 
Leavy machinery and specialized equipment 
for the wood and wood products industries, 


“which includes the furniture, sash and door, 


and plywood producers. 

I am primarily concerned here in revealing 
to the committee the adverse economic posi- 
tion of .one American industry—among 
many—which position canbe directly at- 
tributed to the foreign-aid program of the 
U.S. Government. This industry is hard- 
wood plywood. 

It is particularly appropriate, however, to 
precede this testimony with the words of 
Joseph Stalin, who, in his book, “Marxism 
and the’ National Colonial Question,” on 
pages 115-116, wrote, “That is why it is 
essential that the triumphant proletariat 
of the advanced countries should render aid, 
real and prolonged aid, to the toiling masses 
of the backward nationalities in their cul- 
tural and economic development. Unless 
such aid is forthcoming it will be impossible 
to bring about the peaceful coexistence and 
fraternal collaboration of the toilers of the 
various nations and peoples within a single 
world economic system that is so essential 
for the final triumph of socialism.” It is 
this statement, gentlemen, which effectively 
establishes the origin of impersonal, tax- 
extracted, maladministered, and ineffective 
assistance from America to the countries 
abroad. 

Within the past several years, five hard- 
wood plywood manufacturers in my home 
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State of Wisconsin have closed their doors 
and gone out of business. Each of these 
closures caused considerable hardship in the 
respective community, especially in those 
smaller towns where these plants employed 
a majority of the earning population. This, 
by itself, may seem to have been quite local 
in its harmful economic and social effects, 
but the apparent simplicity of the picture ig 
deceiving. 

My company, or our competitors, are now 
unable to sell them new machinery, nor will 
we order the required motors, castings, con- 
trols, and other equipment from still differ- 
ent manufacturers which would have built 
those machines. Consequently, the effective 
course of the economic harm done to the Na- 
tion by the elimination of these plants from 
American industry is traced to include a 
value far in excess of that originally per- 
ceived. All this can hardly be realistically 
reconciled by the grand opening of a modern, 
new plywood manufacturing factory in Ma- 
nila or Tokyo or Helsinki. 

The inexcusable irony of this situation 
lies in the fact that in all too many cases, 
these companies and the individuals involved 
are actually being forced to dig their own 
graves—through taxation, a large portion 
of which is to be sent abroad to finance com- 
petition. 

Prior to World War II, for example, the 
plywood production of Japan was about 200 
million square feet per annum of which 25 
percent was exported. 

Following the defeat of our dedicated and 
ruthless enemy in the Pacific, our Govern- 
ment extended foreign-aid grants and credits 
to Japan totaling $3,200 million as of March 
31, 1960. 

The Japan Trade Monthly, report for 
September 1958, established the hardwood 
plywood production of that nation during 
1957 at 2% billion square feet of which 
680 million square feet were exported to the 
United States. There is little comment nec- 
essary to speculate on the amount of our 
aid to Japan that has been used to capitalize 
one of her most representative modern in- 
dustries. There are now over 218 manufac- 
turers of hardwood plywood in Japan with 
some 70 engaged solely in supplying over- 


* sea markets. 


In 1951, plywood imports from Japan 
totaled 13 million square feet. In 1959, 
this figure reached 811 million square feet 
or an increase of well over 6,000 percent. 

A similar accounting is true of the Philip- 
pine Islands, which has received foreign aid 
to the extent of $907 million as of June 30, 
1959. 

Dr. Zafra of the Philippine Embassy re- 
cently testified that foreign aid funds in 
excess of $5 million had been {insistently ad- 
vanced by the ICA to his country to finance 


development of a hardwood plywood indus-. 


try there. Some 21 plants are now in pro- 


duction. He further stated that as a conse- © 


quence of this obtrusion into their domestic 
affairs, the United tSates must be prepared 
to accept all the available plywood produc- 
tion of the* Philippines and indicated that 
they will soon be in a position to ship some 
300 million square feet per annum into our 
markets. In 1958 the Philippine Islands be- 
came the second largest exporter of hardwood 
plywood to the United States after Japan, 
and in 1959 supplied over 213 million square 
feet. * 

Shipments of hardwood plywood from Fin- 
land nearly doubled between 1958 and 1959, 
Imports from Formosa, during the period 
from 1956 to 1959, increased almost 9,000 


percent, while Belgium’s export of this com= 


modity to our domestic market expanded 
700 percent and that of France nearly 600 
percent during the same period. 

All of these foreign nations have been and 
still are the recipients of lavish grants and 
credits by our Government from the Treasury 
of the United States. 
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In 1951, hardwood plywood imports ac~ 
counted for approximately 7.7 percent of 
our totaled domestic sales. In 1958, these 
sales amounted to 1.7 billion square feet of 
which over 911 million square feet, or 53.4 
percent, were imported. During 1959, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce figures, over 1,330 million square feet 
of hardwood plywood was imported. If we 
estimate the U.S. market sales for 1959 at 1.81 
billion square feet, based on the average 
annual increase in consumption of 110 mil- 
lion square feet since 1951, we have now 
lost a startling 734% percent of our own 
domestic markets. : 

Gentlemen—it has long been generally 
recognized that perhaps the most influential 
stabilizer of our position in world trade has 
been our ability, under free enterprise, to 
reduce the costs of production relative to 
the rising cost of labor.- It is a rather un- 
amusing spectacle that American industry 
was able to accomplish this balance as long 
as they have, what with being continually 
squeezed between a massive ‘and insatiable 
Government on one side and an overly pow- 
erful, spoiled and misled labor on-the other. 
The invention and development of new ma- 
chinery and production techniques had, in 
the past, offset the ascending charge for 
labor, making it possible to remain com- 
petitive in the world markets. Foreign labor 
costs, however, have not materially in- 
creased during the last 20 years or more, 
and where they have, it has been only a 
fraction of that which we have been forced 
to absorb in the price of our products. 

But our Government’s foreign aid program 
has placed the means of modern, low-cost, 
high-speed mass production overseas—as 
would a doting parent to a pampered child— 
into areas where the labor costs are one- 
fifth to one-tenth of our own. 

As a result, the now completely unstable 
situation in which many American industries 
find themselves—indicated nationally by a 
previous and continuing adverse balance of 
trade—is that we are forced to compete 
pricewise, not on a healthy basis of produc- 
tion or quality, but on a cost of labor basis— 
to the extent that we are being priced out of 
world markets, while many are losing our 
own domestic market. 

It is additionally true that nationalized or 
government favored industries abroad are 
able to create and expand with funds made 
available through foreign aid. 

In more and more cases, American industry 
is being forced to transfer all or part of its 
manufacturing facilities abroad in self-de- 
fense to be able to retain its world markets. 
Furthermore, many producers are purchasing 
parts and subassemblies overseas for final 
assembly and sale in this country in an 
attempt to retain a portion of their domestic 
market. The hardwood plywood industry is 
an example where imported veneers are being 
used to face doors and panels in increasing 
quantities while the particle boards or laid- 
up cores are still manufactured here. s 

It is, unfortunately, axiomatic that capital 
can be sent‘abroad. But jobs cannot. 

In support of this, I would like to quote 
from a letter written by Mr. Robert Strenger, 
president of the Wisconsin State Council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, AFL-CIO, to Congress- 
man WILLIAM VAN PELT, of Wisconsin, Sixth 
District, dated January 11, 1960. 

It.reads: 

“At the recent convention of the Wisconsin 
State Council of Carpenters, considerable 
discussion and concern was shown by dele- 
gates and members on the importation of 
goods directly in competition with our Amer- 
ican employers who are employing members 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters in various 
branches of industry. 

“For quite some time, there has been a 
deep concern by our members on the impor- 
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tation of pl . We are of the opinion 
that statistics will show that many of the 
smaller plants in Wisconsin have been shut 
down, people out of jobs, mostly 
because of this cheap plywood imported from 
Japan and elsewhere. 

“For many years, the lumber industry, 
from the raw material to the finished prod- 
ucts, was ranked high in Wisconsin and has 
provided thousands of jobs for Wisconsin 
residents; but in Wisconsin this industry is 
on the decline, and if something is not done 
we will lose out on one of the greatest poten- 
tial industrial opportunities afforded to the 
State. This industry, if it progresses, will 
have a terriffic impact on the whole economy 
of the State, and the Nation also. 

“We can appreciate assisting the foreign 
countries in raising their economic stand- 
ards, but when it effects the wage earners of 
our own Nation who are paying a good share 
of the assistance through taxes, we believe 
some study and action should be given the 
domestic side of the issue. We don’t think 
anyone in America would care to see our 
standard of living lowered, as it affects us all, 
and with the ever-increasing population we 
should take steps toward creating job oppor- 
tunities instead of decreasing them.” 

I completely agree with Mr. Strenger. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to pac- 
ify the American public toward a continuing 
annual trade deficit—which reached $3.7 bil- 
lion in 1959—-when the Bank of Japan an- 
nounces an international surplus of pay- 
ments of $43 million for the month of March, 
and West Germany discloses a first quarter 
surplus of over $337 million, especially since 
our deficit is due in its entirety to the for- 
eign aid program. 

It is also difficult to explain the trans- 
planting of American industry overseas to 
the American jobholder. 

Gentlemen, it is interesting to speculate 
on even a partial reestablishment of indus- 
try abroad. Do we have any guarantee 
which we can trust that our so-called allies 
will not be forced into neutrality should the 
USS.R. and the United States become in- 
volved in a hot war? Would it not then be 
reasonably simple for the Soviets to capture 
the oversea industrial complexes intact with 
their superior ground forces? Might she 
next estimate that what was taken would be 
sufficient to supply a Communist worldwide 
economy at an acceptable standard? What 
reason then would Soviet Russia have to 
“spare” the diluted industrial facilities of 
our country, since it would no longer be 
necessary to secure them for economic exist- 
ence? Would they then willingly and with- 
out any warning attempt to destroy all of 
America—for possible recolonization at some 
future date? 

It is realistically undeniable that the 
foreign aid program—a program which, in- 
cluding lend-lease has cost the American 
people over $124 billion since 1940—is pri- 
marily responsible for the international eco- 
nomic and political dilemma in which we 
find ourselves today. 

I am a young man. There are many like 
me in this country. We are trying to start 
our own businesses and make our own 
futures. It is not easy under the taxes and 
the controls—but young men like us made 
this country great, and we want to see it 
remain great for our children. We will work 
hard to that end. 

To help insure this, it is of extreme im- 
portance that this mad worldwide redistribu- 
tion of wealth be soberly and realistically 
reappraised to conform to the best interests 
of the United States. 

Through our present foreign aid program, 
America is following Joseph Stalin's spend- 
ing prescription for the establishment of “a 
single economic system that is so essential 
for the final triumph of socialism.” 

I thank you. 
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An American Catholic for President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, 1960, I was privileged to have been 
invited as a guest of the New York Post 
Office Holy Name Society, which held its 
39th annual communion breakfast at 
the Hotel Astor in New York City. Many 
distinguished public officials and guests, 
including one of my distinguished con- 
stituerits, His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend John A. Fearns, auxiliary bishop 
of New York, representing His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, who cele- 
brated the mass prior to the breakfast, 
and the former Postmaster General, the 
Honorable James A. Parley, attended. 
The approximately 2,000 members of the 
Holy Name Society and the guests who 
were present were both moved and de- 
lighted by the splendid address delivered 
by the principal speaker, Dr. Edward D. 
Re, on the subject of “‘Catholic’s Obliga- 
tions of American Citizenship.” Stress- 
ing the obvious compatibility of the 
teachings of the Catholic Church with 
the American Constitution, Dr. Re, a 
professor of law at St. John’s University 
School of Law, as well as a member of 
the New York City Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, stated that it would be well-nigh 
impossible for ahy Catholic public offi- 
cial, including a U.S. President. of the 
Catholic faith, to act in dissonance with 
the laws of the land without also sub- 
verting his moral and religious precepts. 

Dr. Re, incidentally a graduate of both 
public and. private schools in New York 
City, is an acknowledged authority on in- 
ternational and public law and the au- 
thor of several leading treatises which 
are used in the leading law schools of 
our country. He is a special hearing of- 
ficer for the U.S. Department of Justice 
and a vice chairman of the section of 
international and comparative law of 
the American Bar Association. A vet- 
eran of World War II, he is presently a 
major in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department of the Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pleasure 
that I ask leave to insert into the Rrecorp 
the patriotic address delivered by Dr. Re 
on_May 1, 1960, at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City: 

Your Excellency, members of the clergy, 
distinguished public officials, members of the 
New York Post Office Holy Name Society, 
and guests, your kind invitation to address 
you on the occasion of your 39th annual 
communion breakfast does me great honor. 
This is an honor, however, which gives 
pause—both in view of the fact that so many 
laymen of distinction have addressed you in 
the past, and because of the serious duty 
it implies to bring you a message both sig- 
nificant and timely. Fortunately, the time 
is ripe—never in the memory of this great 
Nation was the duty upon the individual so 
clear and affirmative to exercise full citizen- 
ship with all its attendant rights, privileges, 
and duties. We might add too that never 
was the duty upon the Catholic citizen more 
clear or more insistent. Hence it is that 
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when asked by your moderator the title of 
my remarks, I responded that an 

title might very well be “The American Cath- 
olic’s Obligations of Ci 

If I were to seek an appropriate theme to 
commence my remarks, I could not find a 
more suitable one than the beautiful exhor- 
tation taken from the Sermon on the Meunt: 
“Even so, let your light shine before man in 
order that they may see your good works and 
give glory to your Father in Heaven.” Chris- 
tianity is not a secret religion, or an esoteric 
practice, which removes the citizen from the 
world. Rather it is a positive, militant doc- 
trine which bids him adore the Father in 
secret yet sends him to preach from the 
housetops. He is indeed meant to be the 
leaven of society, working in it and through 
it and with it, so that the mass is catalyzed, 
and rendered sweet, savory, and Godlike. 
The figures of the Gospels abound—the true 
Christian is not only a light before men, a 
leaven in the mass, but the salt of the earth 
which preserves, conserves, sweetens, and 
saves from corruption.. The point is clear— 
he who buries his talents is censured and 
condemned; he who utilizes them and multi- 
plies them is praised and is placed over 
greater things. Therefore, we as Catholics, 
in connection with citizenship, have special 
responsibilities and obligations which, as to 
their purpose, may be said to be “pro Deo et 
patria’—for God and country. Hence the 
proper fulfillment of the Catholic’s obliga- 
tions will not only inure to the glory of God 
but to the glory of our great country. 

Now the obligations of the Catholic citizen 
are many. Of course, I can enumerate only 
afew. I start with the hypothesis that our 
obligations of citizenship, although they may 
begin at the polis, do not end there. Among 
the paramount duties of the American 
Catholic, indeed high on the list, is the duty 
to speak up, to enunciate clearly, to all 
Americans what he stands for. This is espe- 
cially sc when misunderstanding and con- 
fusion have become a divisive force in our 
Jand. We, therefore, have a duty to speak 
not as a pressure group, not as Americans 
who feel that we have been injured and 
maligned, but simply as Americans who owe 
it to our fellow Americans to enlighten them 
as to the guiding principles of morality, both 
spiritual and political, that motivate our be- 
havior. It is not enough to state what we 
do not stand for. We must affirmatively de- 
clare what we do stand for. 

A second pressing obligation upon us as 
Catholic citizens is to aline ourselves with 
our fellow Americans. At times there has 
been a tendency, on the part of Catholics, 
to separate themselves from community af- 
fairs and community activities. This ten- 
dency may have stemmed from differences of 
opinion and viewpoint, perhaps moral, or 
from sheer inertia. Often the Catholic tends 
to sit back complacently in the security of 
his faith. But bear in mind, that we who 
stand for love of God, love of country, love 
of parents, love of family and respect for 
duly ordained authority have given much 
and have much to give to America. To the 
extent that we separate ourselves from our 
fellow Americans, we are derelict in our duty, 
both to God and to country 

Although our obligations as citizens are 
constant, certain great issues that face our 
Nation highlight our responsibilities. Today 
the question that is perhaps foremost in the 
minds of so many Americans is, Is America 
ready for a Catholic President? It is, of 
course, Oversimplification to say that we 
have been ready since 1789. The question 
is indeed a serious one and however un- 
American it may be regarded by s0 many of 
us, it must nevertheless be considered. The 
question may properly be deemed to be un- 
American and objectionable for two reasons. 
-First, it violates article 6 of the Constitution 
of the United States which provides that “no 
religious test shall ever be required as a 
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qualification for any office or public trust in 
the United States.” Secondly, it does vio- 
lence to the first of the 10 amendments to 
the Constitution which all Americans proudly 
call their Bill of Rights. That amendment 
provides that Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and it 
is not farfetched to say that to deny = wy 
American any public office because of 
religion is a violation of this soauipondaaaatie 
guaranteed right of freedom of religion. And 
I repeat the phrase, freedom of religion, be- 
cause such are the words and the guiding 
spirit of the Constitution. The Founding 
Fathers who formulated that language were 
endeavoring to promote freedom of worship 
and religion and not a freedom from wor- 
ship or religion. Clearly, this amendment 
prevents the establishment of a national 
religion or a favored church in America. It 
was designed to attain unity by guaranteeing 
an equality of treatment to all religions, per- 
mitting neither favored treatment to one nor 
discrimination against another. The ques- 
tion, however, Is American ready for a Catho- 
lic President? is not disposed of simply by 
saying that it is un-American. The question 
is not a simple legal question. It is rather 
@ question which concerns the attitudes of 
our fellow Americans. It is a question that 
stems perhaps more from the heart than from 
the mind. And it is at this point that our 
mission of enlightenment must begin. 
Whether motivated by ignorance or bigotry, 
there is afforded by the question a golden 
opportunity for the Catholic to tell his fellow 
Americans precisely what the American 
Catholic stands for. 

In this connection, both Christian charity 
and fundamental fairness require that we 
not do an injustice to our fellow Ameri- 
cans by believing that the overwhelming ma- 
jority are opposed to a Catholic for Presi- 
dent. Likewise,-the views of a particular 
clergyman are not to be taken to represent 
the views of all Americans of that particular 
denomination. I have absolutely no doubt 
that our fellow Americans are fair. Note, 
for example, the statement of Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, Minister of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
City who, in a sermon entitled “Religion 
and the Presidency,” had this to say: 

“It is unthinkable that the highest office 
in the gift of the American people should be 
permanently denied to any qualified repre- 
sentative of some 38 million Americans of 
the Roman Catholic faith.” He added that 
selection of a candidate “should be on the 
basis of his experience and personal equip- 
ment for important public office and not be- 
cause he belongs to the Jewish, Catholic, or 
Protestant faith.” 

With this, of course, all of us most heartily 
agree. And note also the statement made by 
Mr. George Sokolsky in a syndicated column 
appearing in the Journal American on March 
7, 1960. In a column entitled “Religious 
Conflict Damages America,” a column that 
I hope all Americans will read and take seri- 
ously, Mr, Sokolsky wrote: 

“We already have too many racial and re- 
ligious conflicts in the United States. * * * 
It it not a question of bigotry or smear. It is 
& question as to whether any American citi- 
zen, of whatever faith, who fulfiills the quali- 
fications set forth in the Constitution, may 
be nominated and elected to the Presidency 
of the United States. Do we have secondary 
citizens?” 

Surely to pose the question, “Do we have 
secondary citizens?” is to answer it. Yet 
I give these two quotations from non-Catho- 
lies to indicate my strong conviction in the 
basie fairness of our fellow Americans, and 
that our task of enlightenment is to proceed 
on the basis that those who have doubts 
about this matter of a Catholic President 
are genuinely interested in learning and are, 
at worst, laboring under a lack of knowledge 





of the fundamental tenets and beliefs of 
Catholicism. 

It is, of course, improper and prejudicial 
to compare the civil status of the church 
in America with that of the church in coun- 
tries like Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The 
civil status of the church, of course, de- 
pends upon the legal and constitutional 
framework of the particular country: And 
the American national policy of complete 
equality for all religious denominations is 
not only acceptable to Catholics but is re- 
garded by them as the most practical and 
most beneficial in a pluralistic society that 
is America. As for the particular candidate 
who is of the Roman Catholic faith, the 
question would simply be whether he under- 
stands and appreciates the constitutional 
framework within which the church exists 
in America and the permissible degree of 
cooperation between church and state under 
the Constitution and the decisions of our 
Supreme Court, 

From a purely positive standpoint, it is 
interesting to see what the church teaches 
American youths who attend its schools. 
“A citizen must love his country, be sin- 
cerely interested in its welfare, and respect 
and obey its lawful authority.” These, my 
friends, are the words contained in the 
catechism of Christian doctrine which is the 
basis for the religious instruction of Cath- 
olic children in the United States. 

We who, as Catholics, adhere to the prin- 
ciple that love of country is a virtue, have 
a duty to bring to the attention of all Amer- 
icans the words of Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, who declared: 

“My religious faith is that of the Catholic 
Church. * * * My civil and political faith 
is that of the Republic of the United States 
of America. * * * Between my religious 
faith and my civil and political faith, be- 
tween my creed and my country, it has 
been said there is discord and contradiction, 
so that I must smother something of the one 
when I bid the other burst forth into ardent 
burning, that I must subtract something 
from my allegiance to the one when I bend 
my full energy to the service of the other. 
Those who speak so, misunderstand either 
my creed or my country; they belie either the 
one or the other. * * * The partition of 
jurisdiction into the spiritual and the tempo- 
ral is a principle of Catholicism; no less is it 
a principle of Americanism. Catholicism and 
Americanism are in complete agreement. 
* * * They know us little who accuse us of 
coveting civil and political power that we 
may dim the fairest flower in the garden of 
Americanism. Our combats, if combats there 
be, are never against the liberties of Amer- 
ica, but in defense of them; never against 
Americanism, but against such of its sons 
whose souls never yet have thrilled in full 
response to its teachings and inspirations.” 

A most eloquent testimonial, if one were 
needed, comes from the executive editor of 
the Syracuse Herald-Journal, Alexander F., 
Jones. After citing the views of highly 
placed Catholic clergy on the separation of 
church and state from Bishop John Carroll 
of Maryland down to the recent utterings of 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston, and Archbishop 
John T, McNicholas, speaking on behalf of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the most authoritative body in the Catholic 
Church in America, he concludes: “This then 
is the record of 170 years of Roman Catholic 
opposition to joining church and state. * * * 
As a Protestant, I ask this question: How 
long must the idea of a Roman Catholic 
President of the United States be blocked 
by a contention the record does not justify.” 

In conclusion, may I respectfully remind 
myself as well as yourselves that ours is a 
noble mission—the love and service of God 
and country. The Lord grant that we may 
live up to both of them. May I urge one fur- 
ther thought.- A well-known and well- 
worn maximum of the law is: the law favors 
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the vigilant. The Lord said: “The kingdom 
of heaven suffers violence and the violent 
bear. it away.” Yes, the violent in that 
scriptural sense, i.e., those with enthusiasm, 
those with love for a cause, those with a 
passion for justice—these are the victors in 
the struggle. What cause is so glorious, 
what purpose is so lofty, what life is so well 
spent as that which is consumed in the love 
of God, the love of his neighbor, and the 
love of his country? 








St. Paul Welcomes Roy Wilkins Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to salute the work of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People on the occasion of their 51st 
annual convention being held in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

I can think of no more appropriate 
salute to this fine organization than the 
welcome extended by the Minneapolis 
Spokesman and its editor, Cecil E. New- 
man, to Roy Wilkins, the top executive 
of NAACP, who, although not born in 
Minnesota, attended both high school in 
our State and the University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism. Even in the 
student community, Roy Wilkins ex- 
hibited the great qualities of mind and 
character which were to make him such 
an effective community and national 
leader. 

Recently he was honored by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, by being givén its 
outstanding leadership citation. 

Mr. President, I am happy to join my 
good friend, Cecil Newman, the editor of 
the Spokesman, in a salute and welcome 
home to Roy Wilkins; and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial entitled 
“Brought Roy Home,” from the Minne- 
apolis Spokesman of June 17, 1960, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BrovuGut Roy Homer 

When the brash young delegation from 
the St. Paul branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
appeared at the Cleveland convention of 
the association in 1958, it was “armed to 
the teeth” with invitations for the organi- 
zation to hold its 1960 convention in Minne- 
sota’s capital city. 

There were the usual chamber of commerce 
bids, letters of invitation from Orville Free- 
man, Governor of the State, letters from 


prominent citizens. and the saintly city’s 
mayor. e- 

More than this the St. Paulites felt they 
also carried a “secret weapon,” or “hole card” 
not held by any other city seeking the 5l1st 
annual convention. 

They did not unveil the not-so-secret 
weapon until the contest for the 1960 meet- 
ing got hot, and then they took full and 
legitimate advantage of the fact that St. 
Paul and Minnesota is the place where Roy 
Wilkins, the association’s chief executive of- 
ficer was reared and received his training 
and education. 
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Then the theme of the successful St. Paul 
convention selling job became “Bring Roy 
Home.” Roy Wilkins himself maintained a 
studied, proper neutrality in the contest 
between the cities seeking the 1960 meet but 
what human being would not be excused 
if within his breast there was not a thrill 
in seeing that the homefolks were anxious 
to have him come back home as head of a 
powerful organization for good, in the 
Nation. 

Although St. Louis, and Missouri may have 
some slight claim to being the birthplace of 
the dynamic, youthful Roy Wilkins, St. Paul 
and Minnesota claims him, as its own son, 
and rightly so, for it was here in St. Paul 
that he spent his formative years, attended 
high school, and graduated from the great 
University of Minnesota. 

It was here in Minnesota that his ability 
for leadership was early discerned at Me- 
chanic Arts and St. James A.M.E. Church, 
where as a young man he exhibited such fine 
qualities that he became a leader in youth 
religious groups in the city. 

Mechanic Arts High School remembered 
the slightly built, articulate youngster who 
became one of the Nation’s outstanding lead- 
ers, when in May this year the school pre- 
sented him with the annual award which 
goes to a distinguished graduate. 

-This month his college alma mater the 
University of Minnesota will present Roy 
Wilkins the school’s “Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award,” at the closing session of the 
1960 NAACP convention, Sunday afternoon, 
June 26, to be held in Northrup Auditorium, 
on the University campus. This award an- 
nually is presented to a graduate of the 
school who has reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess in their chosen field. 

Many Minnesotans believe the prominence 
which Roy Wilkins was to achieve, was early 
foreseen by his activity as a young man in 
his early high school years until the period 
after his graduation from the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism. On and off 
the campus Wilkins showed a real interest 
in the issues of the day. 

He was one of the editors of the Minnesota 
Daily, which was at that time and is at 
present, the largest college daily newspaper 
in the United States. This in itself was a 
distinction which up until that time had 
not been accorded any U.S. Negro student on 
a major college campus. 

Not only was Roy a good student but evi- 
dence of his community activity outside the 
scholastic areas is' shown by the records 
which list him as the first secretary of the 
board of directors of the newly formed St. 
Paul Urban League in 1922. 

Roy Wilkins utilized his spare time to 
serve on the staff of a St. Paul Negro weekly, 
bringing to it the journalistic training he 
was receiving to improve the style, writing, 
and format of the publication. 


When Roy left the Twin Cities of Minne- 
sota in 1923 to become the managing editor 
of the Kansas City Call, where he remained 
until 1931 he became one of the first college 
trained journalists to be employed by a U.S. 
Negro weekly. The Call which had the field 
and incentive to become a great newspaper, 
grew into a well-developed publication with 
&@ good sound news and editorial policy which 
made it one of the important influences in 
the Missouri Valley. Wilkins as managing 
editor set a pace for news coverage un- 
equalled in contemporary Negro journalism. 

An excellent, effective, though not flam- 
boyant speaker, Wilkins’ articulateness and 
desire to advance the legitimate aspirations 
of the American Negro attracted the atten- 
tion of the national office of the NAACP, 
notably the late Walter White. In 1931 Wil- 
kins was invited to join the NAACP as as- 
sistant secretary and also as editor of the 
Crisis magazine, the association’s monthly 
organ. He accepted the post reluctantly be- 
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cause he had grown to love the Call and his 
own Midwest. 


of Negro ancestry. 


segregationists of stature is anxious or will- 
ing to meet Wilkins in debate on public 
platform, TV screen or on radio. 

Minnesota Negroes and the white people 
too, are extremely proud that Wilkins, the 
chief architect today, for the extension of 
freedom, equality and true justice—indeed 
real democracy in this land, is a product of 
the great freedom-loving State of Minnesota. 
That Wilkins today is one of 20 most in- 
fluential and effective American leaders is 
a source of great pride to the people of this 
State and the Midwest. 

Those who remember him as a vigorous, 
intellectually alert, vocal lad have watched 
Roy Wilkins as he assumed increasing 
stature in the United States and indeed 
by reflection and interest the international 
scene—as the emerging African nations, on 
the world’s last frontier, identify themselves 
with the aims and aspirations of the 19 mil- 
lions of U.S. Negroes with considerable and 
understanding pride. 

The holding of the 5ist annual NAACP 
convention which “Brings Roy Home,” is 
more than just another convention to the 
people of Minnesota. 

It has added significance and impact in 

that the great prestige of the organization, 
and the great progress our Negro citizens 
have made in the past two decades in the 
area of human rights, is embodied in the 
career and success of one of its sons, who 
has played such a tremendous role in the 
advancement of people, and country to in- 
creasingly sounder values in democratic 
living. 
- So, one can be sure as the NAACP con- 
venes in St. Paul it will receive a hearty 
welcome, for in its welcome there is mixed 
the story of Roy Wilkins “a local boy who 
made good,” a time-honored and laudable 
excuse for people, as well as entire com- 
munities, to feel proud of their products, and 
the things which those products have pro- 
duced for the sum total of human good and 
progress.—C.E.N. 





Back Door Expenditures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous consent granted me, I 
submit for printing in the Recorp a let- 
ter from the Director of the Budget 
showing that the new and unnecessary 
appropriations pending for back door 
expenditures would if passed exceed the 
budget by over $10 billion, 
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The letter follows: 


Hon. JoHN TaBER, 
House of Representatives, . 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joun: In response to your query this 

morning as to the probable consequences to 

. the Government's fiscal position of major 
spending and tax proposals already passed by 
or now being seriously considered 

in its two Houses, I do not hesitate to advise 
you.as to the gravity of the situation. The 
dimensions of the problem are set forth ‘be- 
low, and i hope you will find it possible to 
bring this information before the Members 
of the Congress at the earliest possible time. 

The prospective surplus of $4.2 billion 
which was reflected in the President’s budget 
for fiscal year 1961 stands in acute jeopardy 
at this writing, because of the actions and 
inactions of the Congress with respect to 
the President’s budget recommendations. 

On the spending side, affecting 1961 and 
subsequent years, the Congress has taken 
steps toward authorizing amounts far in 
excess of the President’s budget. It has: 

(a) Approved an average increase of about 
22 cents an hour, or about 8 percent, in pay 
of Government employees, costing $746 mil- 
lion a year, despite administration opposi- 
tion on the ground that it is wholly unsup- 
ported and follows a 10 percent increase just 
2 years ago and a liberal health insurance 
program effective this year. The 5-year cost 
would be $3,730 million. 

(b) Voted in the Senate to increase De- 
fense appropriations by $1 billion 180 mil- 
lion above the budget and appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by $474 million above the budget, a 
total of $1,654 million. 

(c) Voted in the Senate to adopt a 
Housing bill with authority to spend, in a 
lesser period of time, $800 million more than 
the President's proposals. Total increased 
cost at least $820 million. 

(d) Voted in the House an unrequested 
program of $1 billion 75 million to buy 
housing mortgages at a total cost of $1,075 
million. 

(e) Voted in the Senate for school assist- 
ance which would cost over $1.7 billion 
beyond the President’s pons in a 2-year 
period, $1,742 million. 

(f) Voted in the Senate for an omnibus 
public works bill adding projects, over the 
administration’s recommendations, totaling 
$400 million. 

Beyond these, the Congress has under con- 
sideration in its’ committees a number of 
other unbudgeted proposals which could 
authorize further large amounts of expendi- 
tures. It is not possible to evaluate the 
probabilities of action on these at this 
session. 

On the revenue side, despite all this action 
to increase spending, the Congres has thus 
far: 

{g) Voted in the House to grant special 
tax deductions to the self-employed for pen- 
sion payments, the cost of which would be 
$365 million a'year, or over 5 years, $1,825 
million, 

(h) Failed to consider administration pro- 
posals to increase revenues through higher 
postal rates (to provide a self-sustaining 
,postal service in accord with stated con- 
gressional policy), aviation fuel taxes, and 
highway fuel taxes (to obviate diversion of 
general fund revenues to the highway fund), 
with a consequent serious loss to the Treas- 
ury. The total or 5-year effect of the failure 
of these proposals would be $6,237 million. 

These contemplated reductions from 
ee revenues, in the face of greatly in- 

creased spending, defy all fiscal logic. The 
commendable action of the Senate dn Mon- 
day in‘ rejecting committee-proposed excise 
tax reductions clearly evidences recognition 
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of the necessity of relating revenue actions 
to expenditure actions. 

The total added charge on the Treasury 
as @ result of these unnecessary extra bur- 
dens is about $17.5 billions over 5 years. 
And even this figure does not reflect the pos- 
sible continuance over the full 5-year 
period of such measures as those indicated 
for school assistance, housing, and highways. 

It is true that most of these have not as 
yet been enacted, and there may be de- 
creases, or even increases, before final action 
into law; also it is true that the impact will 
not be as large in fiscal 1961 as the author- 
ization amounts. However, it is equally 
clear that if all or most of these measures 
are enacted in substantially their present 
form, they will shatter the hopes of millions 
of taxpayers that in due time there might be 
tax reduction and reform, while meeting 
our solemn obligation to reduce the stagger- 
ing $290 billion public debt. 

In assessing the significance of the figures 
which I have set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs, one more point needs to be 
stressed. The forecast of any budget surplus 
for fiscal year 1961 is only an estimate, based 
on reasonable assumptions regarding general 
economic conditions. If the Congress enacts 
greatly increased spending and if economic 
activity should not advance to the extent 
we have assumed, we could have a substan- 
tial deficit. In short, the estimated budget 
surplus for 1961 cannot be regarded as a 
liberal insurance policy which justifies 
taking unreasonable risks with our fiscal 
situation in the rush of the Congress toward 
an early adjournment. 

As you are well aware, the President for- 
mulates and presents the budget for the 
Federal Government, but the final result is 
in the hands of the Congress. However, I 
would not be doing my duty as Budget Di- 
rector if I failed to give you this frank 


‘expression of my concern regarding the 


budgetary situation for 1961 and future 
years. 
Sincerely yours, 
MaovrIice H. STAns, 
Director. 





Labor Readies Big Vote Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
when the so-called clean elections bill 
was before this body, I discussed at great 
length with the author of the measure 
the necessity for placing some provision 
in the bill which would control the out- 
landish expenditures by labor unions in 
the field of politics. I tried by amend- 
ment to accomplish the same thing, but 
I was unsuccessful. 

Mr. President, the Corrupt Practices 
Act prohibits such expenditures, and the 
Taft-Hartley Act prohibits expenditures 
by unions or by corporations in any elec- 
tion touching upon a Federal candidate. 

I noted in a newspaper recently a col- 
umn written by Victor Riesel, entitled 
“Labor Readies Big Vote Drive.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, because I desire to have all the 
“doubting Thomases” in this body realize 
what labor will spend in the 1960 elec- 
tions. 


June 24 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Insmpe LaBor-——LaBor Reapies Bic Vote Drive 
(By Victor Riesel) 

While the Democratic Party has been pre- 
paring to nominate a candidate, labor's 
political leaders have been training thou- 
sands of activists in a series of 2-day 
mobile training schools to elect that candi- 
date—and to attempt to defeat at least 14 
“unfriendly” Senators. Some would call 
this a purge list, some would. 

The roving labor institute for political 
action was the most modern since the ballot 
was contrived. The briefings were built 
around more professional motion pictures 
than the film festival at Cannes. 

Through these political sprucing courses 
which covered the continental United 
States—and such points west as Hawaii and 
Alaska—went 6,500 regional labor officials. 
They were getting their primary training 
while the Nation was watching the big pri- 
mary shows—and they will be the avant 
garde of the campaign later this year wo 
smash the Republican Party. 

All but one of the political action films 
were produced by Guy Nunn, media and 
communications expert of Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers. The lone film came 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. It happened one afternoon not too 
long ago. One of labor’s top political leaders 
telephoned the NAM. He wanted to know 
how much the businessmen’s association 
wanted for its do-it-yourself political action 
kit. 

The NAM spokesman said $300, but take 
it with our compliments. “The labor man 
said he wanted nothing from the NAM— 
especially their compliments. So the AFL- 
CIO’s Committee on Political Education 
(COPE)—which will make the national 
headlines many a day during the presidential 
campaign—sent along a check for $300. 

In the kit was a movie calied “Labor Con- 
flict... In it are some picket line melees and 
some mighty grim pictures of Walter Reuther 
and colleagues. The COPE instructors 
showed it to their regional people as a hint 
of what might be thrown at them during the 
fall election drive. 

This is a neutral study of precinct politics. 
As for labor’s own movies, they were more 
detailed. These are six 15-minute films— 
which can be broadcast as well as shown in 
union halls. They deal with such topics as 
the Forand aid-to-the-aged bill, the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, 
taxes, and social security. The use of the 
films and the briefing sessions in COPE’s 
15 2-day area conferences are the most un- 
usual campaigning activity yet developed. 

These parleys began February 13 in Savan- 
nah, Ga. They wound up during mid-May 
in Portland, Oreg. Labor leaders believe 


their most successful conference was held - 


in Philadelphia. It was run during the 
week—and drew 1,281, according to COPE’s 
records. 

COPE’s practice was to put its two top 
political directors, Jim McDevitt and Al 


Barkin, in a city. First they would run 4a, 


general session on the opening morning. 
That afternoon andthe following morning 
the delegates were shifted into four discus- 
sion groups. Each group, in turn, was lec- 
tured on four topics. These groups were 
run in 75-minute classes. 

After these detailed sessions, the confer- 
ence ended with another mass general review 
parley. Thus every important politically 
active. labor official from Coney Island to 
Waikiki Beach knows just what is expected 
of him and how he should attempt to fulfill” 
his political mission. 
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Self-Determination for the Oppressed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a most 
impressive resolution adopted by Ameri- 
can Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuan- 
ians at a recent Baltic freedom meeting 
at Boston, Mass. 

It is most appropriate that Congress 
should give attention at this time to the 
sorry plight of the peoples in whose be- 
half this splendid resolution was unan- 
imously approved by a significant gath- 
ering of freedom-loving people. 

The domination of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania by the Soviet was spawned in 
illegality, conducted in illegality and con- 
tinues in illegality. 

The aggression against these fine peo- 
ple who are committed irrevocably to the 
principles of human freedom was an un- 
conscionable act and the ruthless de- 
privation of their personal liberties and 
right to govern themselves constitutes a 
crime against the law of nations and isa 
violation of basic human rights, as they 
are recognized by free governments and 
Western civilization. 

As the resolution indicates, the sup- 
pression of these nations follows the 
usual Soviet pattern of brutality, tyr- 
anny, and flagrant disregard of the ele- 

-mentary God-given rights of human 
beings. 

It would be unthinkable for this Na- 
tion—born as it was in better sacrifice 
and bloodshed for liberty, and conducted 
as it is to preserve the essential freedoms 
of the individual—not to rally to the 
support of peoples and nations seeking 
the free way of life and struggling to 
reestablish democratic institutions. 

It is a sacred obligation of the Amer- 
ican Nation to stand in a forthright, 
fearless manner for the perpetuation of 
the principles of freedom, democracy 
and justice, and if we are to be true to 
our own great heritage, we must not only 
sympathize with the aspirations for 
liberation of presently oppressed peo- 
ples but we must indicate to the entire 
world our purpose to do everything in 
our power to assist them in realizing 
their objectives to return into the orbit 
of free, independent nations. 

It should be clear to all of us that the 
road to peace and international order 
does not lie in further appeasement or 
intoleration of tyranny and oppression. 
To the contrary, the road to peace and 
freedom must be assured, if it is to be 
assured at all, by strong resolution to 
defend human freedom and practicable 
determined efforts to build the neces- 
Sary strength, military, economic and 
spiritual, to deter Communist aggres- 
sion in the world and to compel respect 
for the aspirations of those who are 
seeking to throw off the shackles of 
Slavery. 
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We must make it plain to the world 
that we will never compromise our prin- 
ciples and we will never yield to the 
threats of radical dictators, of the right 
or of the left. The task of American 
citizenry is to protect and preserve our 
great political and economic systems, 
not only as a cherished possession of 
Americans, but as a beacon light of hope 
and inspiration for millions of oppressed 
peoples throughout the world striving to 
be free. 

With courage, determination, faith, 
and hard work, we can and will protect 
our liberties, and in our time find some 
way by which the rule of law and moral- 
ity will replace force in the relations of 
nations and men. ~ In that way, lies our 
opportunity, and it is a great oppor- 
tunity and challenge, to establish a peace 
based upon justice and equity that will 
bring order out of chaos, and security, 
prosperity, and happiness to the human 
race. 

I heartily congratulate Chairman 
Valdemars Lambergs, of the Baltic Free- 
dom Meeting, and his associates for their 
significant contributions to the cause of 
liberation, liberty, and peace. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY AMERICAN EsTO- 
NIANS, LATVIANS, AND LITHUANIANS ASSEM- 
BLED AT BALTIC PREEDOM MEETING, LITTLE 
Opera House, Boston, Mass. 

Whereas 20 years ago, June 15-17, 1940, 
the Soviet Union violently invaded and oc- 
cupied the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, and thereafter illegally in- 
corporated them into the U.S.S.R.; and 

Whereas by this unprovoked aggression the 
Government of the Soviet Union committed 
an international crime; and 

Whereas 19 years ago, June 14, 1941, the 
Government of the Soviet Union started 
mass deportations of the Baltic people of all 
walks to slave labor camps in Siberia and 
other remote parts of the U.S.S.R.; and 


Whereas by this inhuman deed the Gov-° 


ernment of the Soviet Union committed a 
crime of genocide against the Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian nations; and 

Whereas, by signing the Charter of the 
United Nations and later by adhering to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
the Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union has assumed 
explicit obligations in regards to individual’s 
right to life, freedom, personal security, 
and human dignity; and 

Whereas, in violation of all these explicit 
obligations, expropriation, exploitation, 
slave labor, suppression of human rights, 
and fundamental freedoms, Russification, 
terror, murder, overt and covert deporta- 
tions are being continued in the Baltic 
— by ruthless Soviet occupation forces; 
an 

Whereas we, free Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians are concious of our responsibil- 
ity toward our subjugated nations behind the 
Iron Curtain, we feel dutybound to speak 
out for those in captivity in protest against 
genocide and inhumanity in the Baltic States 
under Communist tyranny; and 

Whereas we are deeply concerned about the 
weakness of the US. foreign policy in 
the face of ever-marching Soviet aggres- 
sion that allows Soviet Union’s Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev even to offend the Presi- 
dent of the United States without any fear 
of retaliation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by American Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians assembled here, That— 

(1) We accuse the Government of the 
Soviet Union of committing and continuing 
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an international crime against the Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

(2) We demand that the Government of 
the Soviet Union withdraw its military and 
political occupational forces from the 
Baltic States; 

(3) We appeal to the Government of the 
United States to strengthen its foreign 
cee and World com- 
munism as well 

(4) We requueet the Government of the 
United States to undertake all necessary and 
appropriate ways and means to speed up the 
long delayed liberation of the Baltic States 
as well as the other captive nations. 

God save Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

VALDEMARS LAMBERGS, Esq., 
Chairman of the Baltic Freedom 
Meeting in Boston. 





H. M. Baggarly, Talia, Tex., Famed 
Country. Editor, Given New Recogni- 
tion as Editor of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on many occasions, I have had the priv- 
ilege of discussing on the Senate floor 
and having had printed in the Recorp 
editorial columns by H. M. Baggarly, 
editor of the Tulia (Tex.) Herald. 

From all the papers I see and read, 
both major dailies and country weeklies, 
and including the news magazines, I be- 
lieve there are very few journalists to- 
day who are the equal of Mr. Baggarly. 
Week after week he does a masterful 
job producing a brilliant newspaper. 
When I say he produces the paper, I 
mean just that. He covers every edi- 
torial feature of his paper unassisted. 
He is not only writer of a brilliant col- 
umn—he is reporter, photographer, 
sports editor, society editor, makeup edi- 
tor. In addition, he writes and delivers 
two 15-minute newscasts each day on 
the local radio station and has a special 
news program on Sundays called, “The 
Country Editor Speaks.” 

He is truly a William Allen White of 
our times and a shining example of what 
newsmen with talent, energy, intelli- 
gence and particularly, courage, can 
achieve when they really make freedom 
of the press meaningful to the people 
they serve. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from a recent issue of the 
Publishers Auxiliary, a newspaper trade 
publication, in which Mr. Baggarly was 
honored as Editor of the Week. The 
article was written by Mr. Bill Dorr, 
associate editor of Publishers Auxiliary, 
and published under the heading “A 
Country Editor With a Taste for 
Controversy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A Counrry Eptror WirH A TASTE FoR 
CONTROVERSY 
(By Bill Dorr) 


As the cyclonic whirlwinds that whip 
across the sands of his native Texas Pan- 
handle, Editor H. M. Baggarly is always in a 
whirl. 

Being editor of the 3,200 circulation Tulia 
Herald is a time-consuming job, but Bag- 
garly is also reporter, photographer, society 
editor, sports editor, and columnist. In 
fact, he covers every editorial feature of his 
paper—unassisted—and the paper runs 16 
to 24 pages a week. In addition, he writes 
and delivers two 15-minute newscasts on a 
local radio station each day, and has a pro- 
gram called “The Country Editor Speaks” 
on Sundays. 

Then in times of political campaigns he 
steps up his schedule to include as many as 
seven political columns and several radio 
and TV talks a week in addition to his regu- 
lar duties at the Herald. 

Does all this mean that Editor Baggarly 
writes short in his weekly column or skips 
editorials some weeks? You can bet your 
Ludlow he doesn’t. He always writes edi- 
torials and his columns are long and deep 
rooted, generous of thought and intellect. 

In 1957, for instance, the National Edi- 
torial. Association selected “The Country 
Editor” as best column in the country. He 
has won first place awards in 1951 and 1958 
from the Panhandle Press Association; and 
from the Texas Press Association in 1955 
and 1957; from Theta Sigma Phi each year 
from 1953 to 1957 when the award was dis- 
continued; editorial awards each year, 1953 
through 1957. 

Somehow, Baggarly makes the whole thing 
look—and sound—easy. He writes with a 
-_, graceful style that seeps into the 

unannounced. He is at 
cman witty, biting and, more rarely, elo- 
quent. 

“I have found that success of a news- 
paper, particularly a weekly, is related to the 
honesty and sincerity of the editor—even 
though much of the public may disagree 
with him—than to his efforts to be non- 
controversial, to please everyone, to offend 
no one.” 

To offend, Baggarly has not been reluctant. 
Particularly when it falis in his line of duty 
as a country editor to keep his readers in- 
formed. 

“Towns like Tulia,” he wrote in a recent 
column, “and counties like Swisher have 
just about.sinned away their day of grace 
when it comes to voting for friends of agri- 
culture. We've just about had our last 
chance—and even now it may be too late.” 

One of the country editor’s pet peeves is 
the Benson farm policies, and he has ham- 
mered with a satiric punch that has an 
abundance of lemon. He has opposed every 
major daily in the State in some of his po- 
litical sanctions, as in the case of Senator 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, who won. In that event, 
his columns were run in State dailies as 
political ads and he took to TV and radio 
on behalf of his black horse candidate. 

In 1952, despite overwhelming odds, he 
went all out for Adlai Stevenson in his cam- 
paign for President—so much so, that in the 
heat of the campaign a brick was tossed 
through his front window. AP carried the 
story and pictures through the Nation. 

Undeterred by his county’s overwhelming 
support of Eisenhower in that election, Bag- 
garly was back again—all Stevenson—in 
1956. “The county went 5 to 1 for Steven- 
son,” he says proudly. 

“I would say that my political writing has 
been the most experience I have 


rewarding 
had in the (newspaper) business.” 
eae SS ae on Ashmore and Golden and 


he has trained penetraing eyes on 
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the civil rights controversy despite his south- 
ern background and setting: 

“There are those who will subscribe by 
word to the principle that all citizens should 
be allowed to vote, regardless of color—yet 
in practice they submit black voters to a 
literacy test that many college professors 
couldn’t pass. Then when the big bad Fed- 
eral Government attempts to step in and 
to guarantee that the Negroes and the whites 
be treated alike when it comes to voting, 
they shout Federal encroachment and viola- 
tion of States rights.” 


Editor Baggarly’s political life has carried . 


him far from his typewriter and into 
some exciting—and embarrassing—situa- 
tions. Like this pearl from an oyster inci- 
dent confided in a column to his readers: 

It was too embarrassing to admit in print 
at the time it happened. In fact, it had been 
forgotten until we saw a similar incident 
happen in a restaurant the other night. 

“Several years ago we were having dinner 
with Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
throughout the Roosevelt administrations 
and, for a while, under Truman. While eat- 
ing an oyster cocktail, one of the oysters 
slipped off our fork and fell to the floor. 
Frances didn’t see the accident which eased 
the embarrassment somewhat, 

“Two hours later we prepared to leave. 
The preparations included slipping on our 
slip-on shoes which, for reasons of comfort, 
had been slipped off in the semidarkness. 

“The forgotten oyster was quickly re- 
membered when we felt it in the heel of the 
shoe where it had fallen. 

-“It was nearly a half day later that we 
found longed-for privacy and a chance to 
get rid of that slippery oyster.” 

Because of the depression years, Baggarly 
went against his mother’s journalistic am- 
bitions for him and became a schoolteacher 
at Tulia High School. 
studies included sponsorship of the school 
paper, he became interested in newspapers 
and makeup: 

“Being somewhat of a perfectionist, I spent 
each Saturday in the newspaper shop making 
sure that the page was made up as I wanted 
it. I even learned to make up the page my- 
self. Soon the school paper began to win 
prizes in the various contests. I continued 
to teach a class in journalism and sponsored 
the paper until I enlisted in the Navy in 
1943. Returning in the spring of 1946, I 
planned to resume teaching. In August, the 
editor of the paper wanted to take a vacation 
and asked me to pinch hit for him for two 
issues. I enjoyed it very much and when he 
returned the school agreed to let me serve as 
news editor of the paper by working after 
school and on Saturdays. At the end of a 
year, I bought third interest in the paper and 
resigned at school. After another year, fric- 
tion developed between the three partners. I 
sold my interest and returned to teaching.” 

It didn’t last. In 1950, Baggarly was ap- 
proached by a group of Tulia citizens who 
wanted to buy the paper if he would return 
as editor. At first, he bought a small in- 
terest but a 1955 purchase of 50 percent of 
the stock, made him the principal stock- 
holder. 

Despite late entry, Baggarly is doubtlessly 
@ born newsman. He has at once become 
@ controversial editor and a popular one. 
He has opposed a majority of advertisers in 
political issues and had a steady increase in 
advertising, circulation and prestige. He 
has gained some of his strongest support from 
many who seldom agree with him. 

“The fence straddler and the noncontro- 
versial wind up with few if any supporters,” 
he believes. 

“To be deplored is the editor who meas- 
ures every decision in terms of its effects on 
the advertisers, who is fearful, who is in 


Simply because his’ 
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intellectual bondage to those he feels are bet- 
ter qualified to speak than he. I know some 
editors, who never take a side until 

first see which side the big dailies take. 
Frankly, I dislike controversy and argument, 
yet I could not publish a noncontroversial 


paper. 

“Often I feel that I would like to retire to 
an obscure job where I didn’t have.to be- 
come identified with every public issue—yet 
this thing is like having a lion by the tail. 
I can’t turn it loose. Although there is 
more competition than ever in the news- 
paper field, I feel that nothing will ever take 
the place of the hometown weekly.” 

Editor Baggarly works with freedom in a 
field that has been toiled before by editors 
like William Allen White and Joseph Pul- 
itzer. In this endeavor there is no imme- 
diate reward; it comes later with green 
shoots that promise fruit. 

Such rewards have come. Like a letter 
from a blind man in Indiana after an appear- 
ance on an NBC panel from Chicago during. 
the Little Rock crisis. The 74-year old 
listener wrote: 

“Often a pleasant, sincere voice, clear, 
concise English, catches my interest as yours 
did last night. Tulia, I learn from the ex- 
plorations of my family into the information 
almanacs, maps and atlases I cannot scan, 
is about 3,500. A town which I visualize as 
law abiding, religious in great degree and its 
people cultured and intelligent.” 

“It was rewarding to know that this blind 
man acquired a favorable impression of my 
town from what I had to say,” Baggarly 
writes. “It is my desire that I will refiect a 
similar impression in the minds of our read- 
ers who live in more than 40 States and 
several foreign countries.” 

This seems likely. 





Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire— 
Part 2 
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or 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 
Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to insert the second part of the 
tabulated results of the replies to my 


questionnaire. This part consists of the ~ 


questions and replies for the section en- 
titled “1961 Budget and Taxes—National 
Debt—Interest—Gold—Inflation.” 

The tabulated results follow: 
QUESTIONNAIRE—1961 BupceT anp TAXxEs— 
NATIONAL Dest—INTEREST—GOLD—INFLA-~ 

TION 

1. Do you believe that the proposed budg- 
et expenditures of $79.8 billion are (a) about 
right, 2,886; (b) too low, 432; (c) too high, 
1,650. 

2. Anticipating a rising economy to pro- 
duce more revenue, the President has rec- 
ommended the following revenue measures to 
produce $84 billion in receipts. Which meas- 
ures do you favor? 

(a) Continuing the 10-percent telephone 
and transportation taxes. Yes, 3,228; no, 
2,289. 

(b) Terminate the 10-percent Federal 
telephone tax on June 30 to allow this tax 
to be imposed by New York State. Yes, 1,500; 
no, 3,930. 

(c) Increase taxes on business cooperative: 
Yes, 3,786; no, 1,419. 
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(d) Reduce depletion allowances for oil 
companies, ete. Yes, 3,312; no, 1,827, 

(e) Increase aviation gas tax from 2 to 
41% cents per gallon, impose same tax on jet 
fuel. Yes, 3,702; no, 1,593. 

(f) A one-half cent increase to 41%, cents 
per gallon on motoring gasoline. Yes, 1,770; 
no, 3,672. 

(g) Increase first-class postage from 4 to 5 
cents. Yes, 3,126; no, 2,055. 

(h) Increase airmail postage from 7 to 8 
cents. Yes, 4,185; no, 1,338. 

(i) Adjust all classes of postal rates to 
meet costs. Yes, 4,584; no, 735. 

3. Do you believe in increasing or decreas- 
ing spending in the following areas? 

(a) Defense. Decrease, 981; increase, 3,'792. 

(b) Farm subsidies. Decrease, 4,833; in- 
crease, 534. 

(c) Foreign economic aid. Decrease, 3,879; 
increase, 1,254. 

(ad) Foreign military assistance. Decrease, 
3,573; increase, 1,545, 

(e) Public works, harbors, flood control, 
etc. Decrease, 1,752; increase, 3,384. 

(f) Public housing, urban renewal, etc. 
Decrease, 3,012; increase, 2,052. 

(g) Education construction, etc. Decrease, 
1,656; increase, 3,219. 

(h) Pay for Federal civilian and military 
personnel. Decrease, 1,845; increase, 2,739. 

(i) Federal aid to States for highways, 
sewage, etc. Decrease, 2,463; increase, 2,307. 

4. If you favor increased spending, which 
tax would you favor increasing? 

(a) Personal income tax. Yes, 684; no, 
3,480. 

(b) Corporation and business taxes. Yes, 
2,640; no, 1,620. 

(c) Some new Federal sales or manufac- 
turers tax, Yes, 2,940; no, 1,371. 

5. Do you favor an increase in national 
debt and spending more than the tax reve- 
nues and inflating our economy at a rate of 
about 2 percent per year? Yes, 249; no, 4,956. 

6. Do you favor a regular and systematic 
payment on the debt between $1 to $4 billion 
per year until national credit is improved? 
Yes, 5,313; no, 201. 

7. Do you favor the grant of limited au- 
thority to increase the 4%, percent interest 
rate ceiling on Federal bonds? Yes, 3,666; 
no, 2,283; or do you favor an open competi- 
tive market for investor’s moneys and per- 
mit the Treasury to sell bonds without gov- 
ernmental restriction and without govern- 
mental buying of its own bonds to produce 
an artificial low interest rate? Yes, 2,100; 
no, 2,823. 

8. In order to strengthen our unfavorable 
international balance of payments, do you 
favor? 

(a) Reducing our military and civilian 
personnel abroad. Yes, 3,498; no, 2,883. 

(b) Restricting imports. Yes, 3,861; no, 
2,361. 

(c) Reducing foreign aid. Yes, 4,719; no, 
1,767. 

(ad) Restricting U.S. tourist spending. 
Yes, 2,769; no, 3,615. 

(e) Restricting the investment of U.S. 
capital abroad by increased taxation. Yes, 
4,317; no, 1,998. 

9. Do you believe that domination of mar- 
kets and pricing practices by big business 
has substantially contributed to higher in- 
flationary costs? Yes, 4,911; no, 1,872. 

10. Do you believe that our antitrust laws 
should be strengthened and more vigorously 
enforced? Yes, 5,718; no, 1,005. 

11. Do you believe that dominations of the 
labor market by big unions and its prac- 
tices has substantially contributed to higher 
inflationary costs? Yes, 5,979; no, 1,035. 

12. Do you believe that antitrust laws 
should apply to unions also? Yes, 6,243; no, 
609. 


13. Do you favor a minimum wage law of 
$1.25 per hour to include small business? 
Yes, 4,518; no, 2,385. 
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Medicine and the Democratic Party 
EXTENSION al REMARKS 


HON. PAT ‘McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 . 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
commend highly to my colleagues in the 
Senate the forthright speech of Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, delivered at the con- 
ference of presidents and officers of 
State Medical Associations, Miami, Fla., 
June 12, 1960. Mr. Butler specifically 
endorses “the Forand and McNamara 
bills which would finance health insur- 
ance for the aged through the social 
security system,” and he reminded his 
audience “that the social security pro- 
gram itself, founded under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1935, was 
branded ‘socialistic’ and worse by the 
same organizations which today apply 
similar labels to measures for caring for 
the health of our aged.” 

The “worst aspect” of the administra- 
tion proposal for health insurance for 
the elderly is, Mr. Butler pointed out, 
“that it would require the individual 
beneficiary himself to pay the first $250 
of his annual medical bill, and 20 per- 
cent of the costs above that. Now where 
does that leave the 60 percent of our 
aged citizens who have incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year?” 

The Democratic national chairman 
also discussed related problems of med+~ 
ical care for the aged—the high cost 
of drugs, the need for increased medical 
research funds, and the shortage of doc- 
tors. Mr. Butler’s statement shows a 
deep appreciation of all aspects of the 
present inadequacies of medical care in 
the United States. I am certain that all 
Members of Congress and all Americans 
will be interested in this thoughtful 
statement. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEDICINE AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
(An address by Paul M. Butler, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, at the 

Conference of Presidents and Officers of 

State Medical Associations, Miami, Fia., 

Sunday, June 12, 1960) 

For the title of my address here today I 
have chosen, “Medicine and the Democratic 
Party.” I am grateful to you for this op- 
portunity to speak to you in this session of 
your conference. I am quite sure that you 
expect me to speak frankly to you and that 
ITintend to do. There is need for the record 
to be made clear here and now that the 
charge that the Democratic Party favors 
socialized medicine is utter nonsense. 
There is equal need to make clear also that, 
if socialized medicine should come to our 
country, it may well be that the medical 
profession itself may have brought it about. 

My oldest son has forsaken the professions 
of his father, law and politics, to become 
a doctor, a goal which I hope he will achieve, 
@ noble profession which I hope he will 
honor and serve faithfully with unselfish 
and devoted work for the common good. 
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in this speech, I am friendly to your pro- 
fession and as much concerned about its 
freedom from governmental control and regi- 
mentation as I am about my own profession 
of the law. 

To me the general attitude of the medi- 
cal profession to the Democratic Party is 
a curious situation in view of the 


party of the people—for that’s what the 
Democratic Party is—should be a natural 
political haven for you who are entrusted 
with safeguarding that precious asset of a 
people, their health. Why, all. too often, 
should the American Medical Association 
and the Democratic Party find themselves 
taking opposite stands on vital health is- 
sues? - My fondest hope for my words here 
today is that in some small way they may 
contribute to a better unders of the 
problems that sometimes divide our respec- 
tive organizations. 

At the outset, may I define, broadly, the 
Democratic feeling which underlies and 
governs our attitude toward health meas- 
ures? It is, simply, that a basic duty of 
government is to provide for the people 
those essentials of life which they are unable 
to provide for themselves. Under the mean- 
ing of “essentials” certainly would come 
large-scale medical research with the cen- 
tralization and coordination such as is pro- 
vided by the National Institutes of Health, 
in Bethesda, Md., largest such research cen- 
ter in the world. It was conceived and 
strated by a Democratic. administration. 
Another example of necessary Government 
action was the handling of the Salk vac- 
cine to insure that it was administered to 
@ maximum number of people at a price 
they could afford. 

This matter of price is important to our 
people. We know that millions of Americans 
go into debt to purchase medical care each 
year. We know that the average health in- 
surance policy covers only about 25 percent 
of the total cost of the average illness. 
Particularly is this cost of medical treatment 
a problem among our Nation’s 16 million 
people who are 65 and over. Sixty percent 
of our aged citizens have incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. Only about 40 percent 
of this aged group has health insurance. 
Much of it is inadequate in its coverage and 
the rates are high. In fact, an official of 
Los Angeles’ suicide prevention center told 
a Senate subcommittee recently that the 
high cost of medical care is the most. im- 
portant reason for suicide among the aged. 

This is a problem of national importance. 
It calls for Government action of the kind 
I mentioned a moment ago to provide an 
essential of life which people are unable. to 
provide for themselves. It calls for Govern- 
ment action because no other form of action 
has been forthcoming to meet the problem. 
Neither the American Medical Association 
nor private insurance companies have come 
up with a workable substitute plan, although 
they have condemned two Democratic meas- 
ures in Congress which would go a long 
way toward meeting the problem. I refer to 
the Forand and McNamara bills which would 
finance health insurance for the aged 
through the-social security system. May I 
remind you that the social security program 
itself, founded under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1935, was branded “socialistic” 
and worse by the same organizations which 
today apply similar labels to measures for 
caring for the health of our aged. 

When I said that neither the AMA nor 
private insurance companies have offered a 
workable substitute for the Forand or Mc- 
Namara bills, I want you to know that is not 
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only my opinion. In April 1959, President 
Eisenhower's Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare had this to say: 

“The difficulties of providing hospitaliza- 


aged Brow eg e above-average amounts of care 
and im general have below-avearge incomes. 
Any large expansion of protection for the 
aged thus seems unlikely without some way 
of covering the costs by spreading them over 
other segments of the population and 
throughout the lifetime of the individual. 

“Voluntary insurance has succeeded in do- 
ing this to a limited extent through com- 
munhity-rated premiums and the inclusion 
of the retired aged in employed groups. 

“There is a question; however, of how far 
voluntary effort and private industry can go 
in developing the Kind of distribution of 
costs that would be needed to assure ade- 
quate protection to all or the great majority 
of the aged.” 

It is true that the administration, after 
much pulling and hauling, and after much 
pressure from its own party to come up with 
something to match the two Democratic 
measures, produced a health insurance bill 
of sorts for the aged. But it is a feeble thing, 
indeed. It has-been called an “unworkable, 
actuarial monstrosity” among other things. 
I believe the worst aspect of the Republican 
measure is that it would require the indi- 
vidual beneficiary himself to pay the first 
$250 of his annual medical bill, and 20 per- 
cent of the costs above that. Now where 
does that leave the 60 percent of our aged 
citizens who have incomes of less than $1,000 
& year? 

Even Republican Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
of New York, has blasted the Republican 
plan. Only this week he described it as "bas- 
ically unsound—costly and cumbersome.” 
Earlier he had said the heavy payments re- 
quired by-the States under the plan could 
mean “a very serious fiscal situation” for 
them. Not only that but he endorsed the 
social security approach of the Forand and 
McNamara bills. 

There is a second health situation making 
headlines today in which the Democrats have 
taken the lead, and in which again we look 
over our shoulders in vain for support from 
the AMA. I speak of the scandal uncovered 
by the Kefauver committee in the drug in- 
dustry. And I do mean scandal. For here 
is a situation in which the motive for high 
profits has actually deprived some Americans 
of drugs they needed. The Kefauver com- 
mittee heard testimony, for instance, that 
thousands of mental patients had to return 
to mental institutions because they could not 
afford the high cost of tranquilizer drugs 
on the outside. 

It was testified that Ciba, one of the larger 
drug firms, sold to druggists for $39.50 the 
same number of tranquilizer tablets it sold 
to the U.S. Government for 60 cents. 

It was brought out that the profit rate of 
the drug industry is the highest in the entire 
manufacturing field. 

It was brought out that the Director of the 
Antibiotics Division of the Food and Drug 
Administration—Dr. Henry Welch—received 
$287,000 in the last 8 years, much of it from 
drug firms he was supposed to regulate, from 
his private publishing business. This busi- 
ness profited largely by selling reprints of its 
. articles to drug firms, and it was brought out 
that Welch solicited the firms to buy these 
reprints. Welch has been allowed to resign 
from the FDA without official censure or 
reprimand. 

Tt was also brought out that officials of the 
20 largest drug companies gave $149,700 to 
the Republicans in 1956 and only $4,000 to 
the Democrats. This latter is an interesting 
point when you consider that the Kefauver 
committee undertook its investigation of the 
drug industry only when the Justice Depart- 
ment failed to act. It is interesting also when 
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one watches day after day the efforts of pow- 
erful Republican members of the Kefauver 
committee to hamstring its operations, to 
keep the committee from holding hearings 
at all, or to force it to hold secret sessions 
where the public couldn't see what was going 
on. Why, I wonder? 

We Democrats would have welcomed the 
backing of organized medicine in seeking to 
bring this ugly situation in the drug indus- 
try out into the open. Instead we found—as 
quoted by John Lear in the Saturday Review 
of Literature—that officers of four State 
medical societies (in Illinois, Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin) had telegraphed Re- 
publican Senator Dmxsen, a member of the 
Kefauver committee, that the doctor-patient 
relationship might be damaged if witnesses 
were allowed to criticize the drug industry 
in public. If that be so, why didn’t the 
doctors themselves take the lead in cleaning 
up the situation in the drug industry? 

We found also Dr. Austin Smith, former 
editor of the AMA Journal, heading the 
powerful Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Dr. Smith testified before the 
Kefauver committee in defense of the drug 
industry. 

I would like to speak clearly here. I believe 
that the moral tone of the drug industry 
and of a Republican administration which 
allowed this situation to exist is not one 
with which the organized medical profession 
of this country can afford to ally itself. I 
believe the position of the drug industry is 
indefensible in the public mind. Medical 
associations it would seem to me, can only 
demean the whole medical profession by tak- 
ing any position which can be interpreted 
by the public as one of defending the drug 
industry. 

Now it might appear to some, with the 
rising life expectancy among our people and 
the new techniques available to our doctors, 
that the medical problems facing us have 
been reduced comfortably. But I believe the 
facts will not bear that out. For instance, 
the life expectancy in this country is fifth 
from the top among the nations of the 
world. Our maternal mortality rate is only 
third best among the nations. Our infant 
mortality rate is only 10th best. There are 
fewer physicians per 100,000 people in this 
county today than there were in 1921. We 
do not have enough hospitals or enough 
nursing homes, and the quality of the latter 
leaves much to be desired. We do not have 
enough schools to train more doctors. Mil- 
lions of Americans are in debt for medical 
care and millions more put off treatment 
because of the.fear of debt. Heart disease 
kilis 900,000 Americans each year. The 
cancer death rate is 260,000 lives a year now. 

We need more and better medical research. 
But consistently, ever since President Eisen- 
hower took office in 1953, his administration 
and Republicans in Congress have opposed 
necessary increases in medical research 
funds. It would be nice to be healthy, say 
the Republicans, if it didn’t cost so much. 
We Democrats believe that it costs too much 
not to be healthy. Disease costs this country 
about $35 billion a year—$20 billion for 
medical care and $15 billion in lost wages 
and lost taxes. 


Over the last 8 years, the Democratic 


‘Party has significantly expanded our Nation's 


medical research. The first budget sub- 
mitted by the Republican administration 
severly cut the medical research expendi- 
tures proposed in the last of the Truman 
budgets. Each year since, the Democratic 
Party has rejected inadequate administration 
proposals and considerably increased funds 
for medical research. 

While the $400 million administration 
budget for medical research during fiscal 1960 
is a vast improvement over the $50 million 
recommended by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration early in 1953, it still is a relatively 
small expenditure when related either to 
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Federal research expenditures generally or to 
the specific annual cost of disease. 
With the great increase in Federal research 


.and development expenditures since World 


War II, medical research has barely held its 
own at about 5 percent of our total research 
expenditure. The Federal medical research 
expenditure is only about 2 percent of the 
accepted cost-of-disease figure. 

A year ago, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee appointed a committee of medical 
and lay leaders to conduct a comprehensive 
study of the exact capability of this Nation 
in the field of medical research. This group 
reporting last month said: “The proportion | 
of the national income now devoted to health 
research is small in relation to the need 
and to the great economic return which has 
come from medical research in the past. The 
committee is confident that the Nation will 
support any level of research for which the 
men and ideas are available.” 

The committee recommended $664 million 
for the medical research programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health during fiscal 1961, 
an increase of $264 million over the sum 
recommended by the Republican administra- 
tion. 

The committee went on to predict that 
by 1970 the total support of medical research 
in this country may well require annual 
expenditures of $3 billion, of which more 
than $2 billion in all likelihood will be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. 

The Republican administration has con- 
stantly neglected the development of a 
major medical research program in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, with its 122,000 beds 
located in 170 hospitals all over the coun- 
try. In the early years of the present ad- 
ministration, the VA medical research pro- 
gram struggled along with an annual allo- 
cation of about $5 million, compared with 
an annual VA hospital budget of $800 mil- 
lion. Over the last 5 years, Democratic 
leadership in both Houses of Congress has 
concentrated on lifting the level of the VA 
medical research program. By 1958 it had 
reached $15 million, but the administration 
cut it back to $11 million last year. 

You well know that there is a critical 
shortage of doctors in America today. Most 
recent estimates are that we need a mini- 
mum of 25,000 more doctors to provide ade- 
quate medical care for our growing popula- 
tion. 

Ever since 1949, the Democratic leadership 
in Congress has been trying to pass legisla- 
tion to expand the capacity of our medical 
schools to train more doctors. Such legis- 
lation passed the Senate on two occasions 
during the Truman administration but was 
bottled up in the House, I am sorry to say, 
by the combined opposition of the Repub- 
lican leadership and the American Medical 
Association. In 1951, Senator Robert Taft 
joined forces with the AMA to defeat an aid 
to medical education bill which he had orig- 
inally sponsored. Again I ask, why does the 
AMA take this position? 

In 1958 Dr. Leroy Burney, Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, rang the 
alarm bell on the doctor shortage when he 
told the American College of Surgeons that 
the balance between doctors and patients in 
this country was “at the peril point.” But 
the alarm did nothing ‘to bring a legislative 
proposal from the administration. Instead, 
that famous Republican delaying tactic— 
the study group-——was brought onto the 
scene and valuable time was lost while they 
studied instead of acting. 

Another serious problem now is attracting 
students into the field of medicine. With 
the rising cost of tuition at medical schools, 
@ medical education is being increasingly re- 
stricted to the scns and daughters of high- 
income families. Since 1950, the number of 
applicants for medical schools has dropped 
by one-third, a startling indication that the 
cost of medical education is an increasing 
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obstacle to the recruitment of able students. 
A recent study showed that one-third of 
all medical school graduates are at least 
$2,000 in debt upon completion of their edu~- 
cation, and 17 percent of these have debts 
of $5,000 or more. 

As I said at the beginning of this talk I 
hope my words contribute in some part to a 
better understanding between your profes- 
sional organization and the Democratic 
Party. I assure you that there is action 
in the Democratic Party to back up my 
words. Within the last month the advisory 
council of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee has established an advisory commit- 
tee on health under the chairmanship of the 
eminent Dr. Michael E, DeBakey, head of 
the Department of Surgery at Baylor Uni- 
versity, and recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for a brilliant 6-year project which 
demonstrated conclusively that many kinds 
of strokes can be treated surgically. 

I am proud to say also that this com- 
mittee includes many other distinguished 
members of the medical profession... Among 
them are three Nobel Prize winners—Dr. 
Selman A. Waksman, who won the award for 
his discovery of streptomycin; Dr. Philip 8S. 
Hench, honored for his discovery of corti- 
sone, and Dr. Dickinson W. Richards, for a 
new method of diagnosing heart disease by 
inserting a tube into the heart. 

The purpose of our health committee will 
be to provide searching inquiry into the 
health needs of this country. I am sure the 
work of the committee will be of value to 
your profession as well as to the American 
people as a whole. 

In closing may I say that I am immensely 
proud of the accomplishments of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the field of medicine. I be- 
lieve our record shows clearly that we have 
searched for the real problems confronting 
our Nation in the medical field and that we 
have sought intelligent solutions to those 
problems. 

I believe further that Democratic programs 
in providing medical care for those unable 
to provide it for themselves, in providing for 
medical research, in providing for more med- 
ical training, deserve the support of doctors 
and related professions, indeed of all those 
interested in seeing that there is enough 
good medical care for all our people. There 
is every reason why all of us should work 
together in this most important fleld for the 
common good. 





The Modern American Farmer as Seen 
Through the Eyes of a 17-Year-Old 
Boy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant subject of the American farmer 
is widely discussed. A significant organ- 
ization dedicated to principles of sound 
and advanced farming is the Future 
Farmers of America. Recently, I had 
the pleasure of hearing an outstanding 
speech by a member of this fine group. 
He is Mr. Wayne Moore, a 17-year-old 
llth grader, of the Chocowinity High 
School, Beaufort County in North Caro- 
lina. I feel Mr. Moore’s statements 
about the modern farmer are important 
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to all Americans and I submit the speech 
in its entirety for the Recorp: 


Honorable judges, worthy opponents, fel- 
low F.F.A. members, ladies and gentlemen, 
and guests, the topic which I have chosen to 
discuss with you today is “Should You Be a 
Farmer?” « 

Farmers, it seems to me, are literally the 
most important people in the Nation. Our 
very life depends upon them, for they—a 
mere 13 precent of the population—produce 
the food that keeps all the rest of us alive. 

Most of us are blinded by the cartoonist’s 
stereotype of a farmer as a slouchy, unshaven 
laborer with a straw in his mouth and little 
else in his head. Today’s farmer, however, 
is more scientist than laborer; if he’s to hold 
his own against the competition he’d better 
have not only a healthy dose of commonsense 
but also a fair acquaintance with economics, 
marketing, chemistry, entomology, meteorol- 
ogy, plant and animal pathology, and cost 
accounting. 

Few men today have as much freedom of 
thought and action as the farmer; few have 
as much financial independence. Except for 
about 3 months a year—during Seeding and 
harvesting time—his hours are not long, and 
he chooses them himself. He is no longer 
@ manual laborer; most of the drudgery, both 
around the house and in the fields, is done 
for him by power equipment. Perhaps the 
best way to get an idea of what his life is 
like is to take a look at an avearge—not 
wealthy—farm today. 


TODAY'S AVERAGE FARM 


The House has automatic heating, elec- 
tricity, three or four bedrooms, one or two 
baths, living room, dining room, kitchen, 
office, and possibly a recreation room in the 
basement—for the kids, mostly. It has a 
radio and television. The kitchen hes quite 
a bit of automatic equipment—washer, dryer, 
ironer, probably a dishwasher, and certainly 
a huge deepfreezer. 

In his office area, the farmer has a desk, 
file cabinets for his records, and probably 
a big table around which all members of 
the family sit when they are planning the 
farm's operations. This planning confer- 
ence is one of the reasons why, I think, a 
farm is the best place in the world to create 
a successful marriage and bring up*children, 

A farm family is an economic unit: hus- 
band, wife, and children are all working to- 
gether for a common goal—the family’s live- 
lihood. This creates bonds which make mar- 
riages more lasting. Children are more self- 
sufficient, for they play an important’ role 
in earning the family’s living, and they khow 
it. I’ve seen boys of 8 or 10 driving a tractor 
and operating $5,000 worth of equipment; 
they’re proud of their responsibility, and 
having it gives them stability and self-con- 
fidence as nothing in city life can. 

Outside his home, this average farmer has 
a shop for maintaining his power equipment, 
at least one tractor with its accessories, a 
truck, one or two cars, barn, silo; equipment 
sheds, and a team or two of horses and live- 
stock, depending upon the type of farm he 
operates. He has a garden which provides 
most of the family’s vegetables, plus a cow 
or two and a few chickens and hogs to supply 
other foods. If not on a stream, he probably 


, has one or more ponds which not only water 


his stock, but provide family sport in fishing 
and swimming. 
INGOME 

What about income? 

This depends, of course, on the size, value, 
and productivity of the farm, and will vary 
widely. However, the average net annual 
income for a group of about a thousand 
farmers recently surveyed was about $6,200 
after taxes. This would have been their 
take-home pay if they weren't already 
home—and they didn’t have to buy much 
of their food out of this. 
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Apart from their annual pay as such, 


dings—ranged 
States to over $70,000 in others. 
Nation’s farms range in size from 
acres to several thousand acres. 
no set starting point for a man going into 


tunities. I know men who with fairly mod- 
est starts, have grown really 
by today’s standards—from f. 

A farmer has three great ad 
climate, insects, and disease—but are 
worthy enemies and a life, to be full, must 
have struggle. The conditions of the struggle 
require patience and courage, and also bind 
farmers together in a deep neighborliness. 
Almost every week in rural papers, you read 
that friends filled a farmer’s silo when he 
broke his leg, or neighbors harvested a 
widow’s crops for her. The money that can 
buy this sort of consideration has not been 
coined, 


he 


0 or 


i 


EDUCATION 


How much education should you have to 
be a successful farmer? The more the bet- 
ter. As with everything else, a boy can be 
@ successful farmer with a high school edu- 
cation, but his chances are much better if 
he’s been to college. He must knew enough 
chemistry to handle soil and fertilizers prop- 
erly, entomology to combat insect pests, 
plant and animal physiology and pathology 
to produce and husband good stock and 
crops, economics to market his produce 
profitably. All this he can learn at a good 
agricultural college. 

Generally, agricultural colleges cost less 
than other professional schools. A resident 
can go through a year at State for $900 to 
$950 and as with other schools, he can cut 
this down through scholarships and part- 
time jobs. ° (Incidentally, since World War II 
there has been a steady increasing percentage 
of city boys who are planning agricultural 
careers, and many who have graduated are 
now successful farmers.) 


APTITUDE 


How can you tell whether you should be- 
come a farmer? If you love the feel and 
fragrance of good, rich soil tricKling through 
your fingers, you will probably learn to love 
the land, and this is essential to a good 
farmer. If you get pleasure from growing 
things, both plant and animal, you have 
another of the requirements, just as you 
do if you like people and are inclined to help 
them. Finally, you should enjoy living and 
working outdoors. 

If you do not have these interests, you 
should be counseled to try another career. 
But if you do have them, you have a chance 
at a life that calls upon a man for intelli- 
gence, sweat, and compassion, and rewards 
him with security, satisfaction, and spiritual 
peace. 





The Right To Quit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
very strange decision was recently hand- 
ed down by the National Labor Rcla- 
tions Board. Although we have become 
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used to decisions which are rather queer 

coming from aes Board in the past, we 

had thought for the past several years 

that the Board had regained some sense. 

This decision, Mr. President, is prob- 

ably the wildest of all. It is called the 

- Bonnie Lass case. It involves a fabri- 

cating company engaged in the manu- 
facture of sweaters. 

In June of 1958 the International’ 
Ladies Garment Workers Union sought 
recognition among the employees, and 
management told them if the firm were 
organized it would be necessary to close. 

Mr. President, later on the firm did 
close the business. Still later the em- 
ployers decided to go into an altogether 
different business, the buying and mar- 
keting of products of various mills. 

The NLRB has ruled that the shut- 
down was illegal. The NLRB has gone 
further and has stated that the new 
company has to pay to each of the em- 
ployees “a sum of money equal to. the 
amount he or she would normally have 
earned as wages from December 15, 
1958.” 

Mr. President, the very interesting 
recital of the case is the subject of an 
editorial in the Arizona Republic, of 
Monday, June 20, 1960, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Ricut To QuirT 

There was a time, before Government 
granted labor unions their present monopoly 
position, when the right to go out of busi- 
ness was taken more or less for granted. 
This, Aowever, is no longer the case: In a 
startling decision recently handed down by 
the National Labor Relations Board, that 
right was virtually denied to a New Jersey 
company. 

The Bonnie Lass case, as it has come to be 
known, involved a fabricating company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sweaters. In 
June 1958, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union sought recognition 
among the plant’s approximately 100 em- 
ployees. The following month, 50 workers 
went out on strike. In December of that 
year, the employers decided to go out of 
business, and they subsequently ceased their 
manufacturing operation and sold their 
equipment and machinery. (Later, the em- 
ployers decided to go into an altogether dif- 
ferent business, buying and marketing the 
products of various mills, a business which 
required only three full-time employees.) 

The NLRB ruled the shutdown was illegal, 
because—it said—-it was done to avoid deal- 
ing with the union. Therefore, Bonnie Lass 
had to reimburse the employees “by paying 
to each of them a sum of money equal to 
the amount he or she would normally have 
earned as wages from December 15, 1958, un- 
til such time as each secure or did secure 
substantially equivalent employment with 
other employers.” 

What this means is that the defunct 
company would be liable to pay its former 
employes’ wages for the rest of their lives 
in the event they were unable to obtain 
new employment. And if they did obtain 
new jobs at lower~pay than that which 
they earned with Bonnie Lass, the company 
presumably would be required tc make up 
the difference indefinitely. Nor is that all. 
If an employee were later laid off, after hav- 
ing obtained employed with another em- 
 mecage he would apparently—according to 

the language of the Board—be entitled to 
back pay from Bonnie Lass for the duration 
of the unemployment. 
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The Board’s decision not only is unprece- 
dented, but it directly contradicts previous 
NLRB rulings. In other cases, the Board 
ruled only that former workers be placed on 
@ preferential hiring list, in the event the 
company ever resumed operation. And in 
once case, where the Board found that a com- 
pany discriminately shut down to avoid bar- 
gaining with a union, the Board rejected a 
recommendation that the employer pay 
back wages until equivalent employment was 
obtained, and instead awarded back pay 
only to the time when the plant closed. 
Earlier, a Federal court of appeals had up- 
held a similar Board decision, and further 
observed: “But none of this can be taken 
to mean that an employer does not have the 
absolute right—to permanently close and go 


out of business—for whatever reason he may . 


choose, whether union animosity or anything 
else. No more can the (Taft-Hartley) act be 
said to contain any basis to assess remedial 
back pay beyond the date of his permanent 
closing.” 

If the NLRB ruling is upheld, it not only 
will mark an extreme departure from pre- 
vious decisions, but it will also signal a de- 
parture from commonsense. For if the 
Board can prohibit an employer from quit- 
ting business, it is just a matter of time be- 
fore it can prohibit a worker from quitting 
his job, or from going out on strike. If the 
United States is to face successfully the 
enormous economic challenges of the future, 
it must be as free as possible from bureau- 
cratic restriction. And this Board ruling is 
nothing more than an unjust restriction 
which seriously infringes upon not only the 
rights of the Bonnie Lass employers, but 
upon the rights of all individuals, 





Miss Frances Knight of the Passport 
Office 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News of Wednesday, 
June 22, carried two most complimen- 
tary articles on the good works of 
Frances Knight, Chief of the Passport 
Office, and I call them to the attention 
of my colleagues of the House, so many 
of whom have already paid tribute to 
this distinguished lady. 

Liz NOMINATES FRANCES KNIGHT AS REDTAPE 
CUTTER 
(By John F. McLeod) 

Frances Knight has done such a good job 
at the Passport Office that she should be con- 
sidered for another important job—slashing 
away the redtape that stands in the way of 
tourists from other lands wishing to visit 
the United States. 

That was: the suggestion yesterday of 
Trygve Lie, former Secretary General of the 
United Nations at a testimonial luncheon 
given by the travel industry for Miss Knight 
at the National Press Gapb. 

Representatives of some 75 international 
travel firms were present to pay her tribute 
for, as Mr. Lie said, turning State Depart- 
ment’s Passport Of into “a service unit for 
the benefit of the public at large.” 

U.S. VISA LAG 

Mr. Lie said, however, that the United 
States has lagged behind European countries 
who have abolished visa requirements for 
Americans. 
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“It sometimes puzzles the governments of 
these countries,” he said, “that this cannot 
be reciprocated here. It seems odd that the 
country from whence most tourists originate 


should be one of the hardest countries in the | 


world to visit.” 

Then Mr. Lie added: 

“I cannot suggest a better solution than 
that your Government put Miss Knight in 
charge of this operation. I am sure she 
could find a way to dispose of the redtape 
that now very often blocks the tourist routes 
to this country.” 

Miss Knight was presented a world globe 
as a tribute from industry representatives 
present; then she indicated she had given 
a lot of thought to Government redtape cut- 
ting and perhaps to the job for which Mr. 
Lie nominated her. 

Ears perked up when she said: 

IF THERE’S A WILL 

“What has been done in the Passport Of- 
fice could be done in virtually every public 
service activity, if there is the will to do it. 
But too frequently the will is weak, the 
know-how is lacking and in the final analysis 
it is much easier to do nothing than to be- 
come controversial by stepping on sensitive 
toes. * * * It is a travesty of our times that 
so often it is easier to get a promotion at a 
cocktail party than it is to earn it at one’s 
desk.” 

Transatlantic air travel was up 19.5 per- 
cent for the first quarter of this year over 
the same period last year, International Air 
Transport Association reports. 


Wry Tuey Like Frances KNIGHT 


Why is the travel industry so fond of 
Frances Knight? 

Michael J. T. de Tarnowski, district sales 
manager here for Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines, told the News this illustrative story: 

A tour conductor arrived at New York's 
Idlewild Airport last Sunday morning from 
the Middle West without his passport. His 
plane was to leave that night, and several 
dozens of tourists were depending on him 
to be aboard to manage their tour. 

This was Sunday morning. 

Sabena’s passenger representative at Idle- 
wild frantically called Mr. de Tarnowski at 
his Washington home. Mr. de Tarnowski 
called Miss Knight at her home. Miss 
Knight called an aid who rushed right to 
the office and processed the passport within 
an hour. The passport was safe handed by 
an American Airlines stewardess to Idlewild 
just before the Sabena plane was to leave. 

Added Mr. de Tarnowski: “Every interna- 
tional airline man in Washington can tell 
you similar stories of how Frances Knight 
has come to their rescue. She is simply 
wonderful.” 





Unemployment in United States Too 
High; We Must Meet the Challenge as 


Forthrightly and Successfully as Have - 


Britain and Some Western Europe In- 
dustrial Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24,1960 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 


Department of Labor recently an-. 


nounced that employment in the United 
States reached an all-time high in May 
of this year with a figure of 67,208,000— 
an increase of 1,049,000 over April. 
While we are gratified by this develop- 
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ment, it must not obscure the somber 
facts of continued severe unemployment 
in many parts of the country and a na- 
tional average of 4.9 percent last month. 

An equally disturbing fact is that the 
rate of joblessness has held near 5 per- 
cent or higher for 31 consecutive 
months, and after each postwar rec7s- 
sion has leveled off at a progressively 
higher figure. 

Thus, we find persistent and too high 
unemployment among conditions of 
general prosperity and substantial in- 
dustrial production. Much of. this we 
know to be due to technological changes. 
But we must meet the challenge in the 
United States as forthrightly and as suc- 
cessfully as have several of the countries 
of Western Europe and Great Britain. 
In spite of the similarly of conditions 
of change in Europe and Britain and our 
country, few of the Western Europe in- 
dustrial countries or the British Isles 
have permitted unemployment to go 
much higher than 2 percent. We must 
work diligently toward an equivalent 
record of accomplishment. 

These are the conditions which led to 
the appointment of the Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems 
under the chairmanship of the diligent 
and effective junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy]. I am privi- 
leged to report that appropriate phases 
of the sound work of that committee, of 
which I was a member, are receiving the 
attention of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee’s Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower, of which I am 
the chairman. I shall have more to say 
on the subject of the long-range prob- 
lems of manpower and employment when 
the report of our initial hearings is com- 
pleted. 

Meanwhile, I commend for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues two recent news- 
paper articles from the Washington 
Post and the New York Times, both of 
June 19, 1960. These stories offer ex- 
cellent summaries of certain salient 
facts of the too-high rate of unemploy- 
ment which exists even after generalized 
recession has been overcome. But there 
has not been anything approaching a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of 
chronic labor surplus and depressed 
areas, even though both the 85th and 
86th Congresses passed comprehensive 
measure which would have enabled such 
areas to engage in rehabilitation and 
self-development programs. The Presi- 
dent vetoed both the 1958 and 1960 en- 
actments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the “Business Outlook” col- 
umn from the Washington Post by J. A. 
Livingston and the New York Times 
story, “Unemployment: In a Rising 
Economy,” by Richard E. Mooney. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1960] 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK—FIve PERCENT or U.S. 
Worxers Go WirHout Joss 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Stubborn. That describes present-day un- 
employment. It persists in particular in- 
dustries in particular places and for par- 
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ticular persons and reasons. That’s 
good. And, yet, it’s a mark of progress. 

This is a period of industrial and economic 
change. Inevitably, some industries ex- 
pand, others contract. As householders and 
industries switch from coal to oil and 
natural gas, coal miners in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia lose their jobs. As freight 
moves by truck and passengers by airplane 
and autos railroad employment falls. And 
progress proceeds heartlessly. 

Displaced workers often. are not readily re- 
employable. Business men aren’t anxious 
to take on older men. Older people hate 
to move. They have their homes, their 
friends, their habits. So we get pernicious 
pools of unemployment. The saving grace 
is that this change has occurred during gen- 
eral expansion. Disemployment has been 
cushioned by increased employment else- 
where. 

Consequently, May cannot be called merry, 
even though employment reached the all- 
time high for the month of 67,208,000, an 
increase of 1,049,000 over April. The pre- 
vious high was last year—66,016,000. 

THAT PERSISTENT 5 PERCENT 


And unemployment declined 201,000 to 
3,459,000. Yet, 49 out of every 1,000 persons 
in the labor force were jobless. And the rate 
of joblessness has held near 5 percent or 
higher for 31 consecutive months, or since 
October 1957, when the 1957-58 recession 
began gathering momentum. The high was 
7.5 percent in August 1968; the low 4.8 per- 
cent in February of this year. 

In the 1953-54 recession, the high was 6.2 
percent, and in the subsequent recovery the 
low fell to 3.8 percent. The peaks and val- 
leys get higher, a primary indication of the 
stubbornness of the problem. 

A second indication is the unusually high 
number of persons who have been out of 
work for 15 weeks or more—920,000, or a 
quarter of the unemployed. Almost half of 
these have been dut of work more than half 
@ year. 

A third indication is the Department of 
Labor’s list of “Areas of Substantial and Per- 
sistent Labor Surplus.” These are located in 
24 States and Puerto Rico and include such 
localities as Evansville and Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, and New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Detroit, Mich., notwithstanding 
the high level of automobile production this 
year; Atlantic City, N.J.; numerous coal sec- 
tors in Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
Providence, R.L 


WHITE COLLARITIS 


The Nation is suffering from white col- 
laritis. Once manual workers far exceeded 
white-collar workers. Now, white-collar 
workers exceed blue-collar workers. In 
1940, blue-collar workers constituted 55.3 
percent of the work force; in 1957, the pro- 
portion had declined to 47.6 percent; and 
today, it’s just under 45 percent. 

Manufacturing, long the hard core of 
American industrial activity, continues to 
expand, but with fewer workers. Five years 
ago, manufacturing accounted for 33 percent 
of the nonagricultural workers; today, far 
less than $1 percent. Such industries as 
steel, rubber, automobile are not employing 
a8 Many persons in this prosperity as in the 
prosperous era of 1956-57. Railroad employ- 
ment is down much more—25 percent from 
1956—and bituminous employment, 27 per- 
cent. 

These are high-pay industries. Not read- 
ily will workers leave them for lower paying 
jobs as clerks in five-and-dime stores or 
supermarkets, assuming the coal miner, or 
steelworker, or metalworker could adjust 
to such tasks. 


LESS DEPRESSION PRONE? 

As already noted, habit also causes viscos- 
ity. The older coal miner, the railroader, 
the steelman, the cotton spinner, whose 
job has progressed elsewhere, stagnates in 


not 
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ee pool of disutility. He’s disfran- 


he set up the United Mine Workers’ Health 

and Welfare Fund, 

There's also a touch of solace. 

If a high level of employment is less de- 
pendent on manufacturing, if the white- 
collar workers, who, heretofore, have had 
more stable jobs, predominate, then we'll be 
less depression prone. May this not be an 
explanation of the shallow brevity of our 
postwar declines? 

UNEMPLOYMENT: IN a RISING Economy— 
Wuite PropucTion Is av 4 Peak, AUTOMA- 
TION AND CHANGED LaAsoR MARKET KEEP 
JOBLESSNESS UP 

(By Richard E. Mooney) 

WASHINGTON, June 18.—The short, sharp 
recession of 1957-58 hit bottom 2 years and 
2 months ago. Production, employment, and 
personal income have long since recovered 
the ground they lost in the slump and moved 
on to new records—but unemployment is an- 


. other story. 


In the prosperous years of 1955 and 1956, 
and in 1957 until the recession set in, the 
rate of unemployment averaged 414 percent. 
It rose to 7 percent and more in 1958. The 
first 12 months of recovery brought it down 
to 5 percent, and there it has remained. 
Five-percent unemployment is disturbing for 
two reasons: 

(1) It is high. Three to four percent is 
probably the irreducible minimum; certainly 
the general objective for p: times. 

(2) It has risen. In the late 1940’s the 
rate changed between 3% and 4% percent. 
Two years after the 1949 recession it was 
down to 344 again and went lower, with help 
from the Korean war. -Two after the 
1954 recession_it was 4 percent and did not 
go lower. Two years after 1958 it is 5 
percent, ‘ 

JOBLESS ANALYZED 


What is this 5-percent unemployment? 

In numbers, the Le»or Department esti- 
mated this week that it was 3,459,000 work- 
ers In mid-May. They were a shade short of 
5 percent of the labor force, which is the 
total of workers with jobs and those with- 
out but looking. 

A number of characteristics stand out 
about those who are unemployed: 

Youth: There are 5,500,000 teenagers in 
the labor force—only one-thirteenth of the 
total force. But 750,000 of them are unem- 
ployed—one-eighth of their number and 
one-fifth of the total unemployment. Young 
workers typically change jobs more often 
than those who have had time to become 
established. In the youngest bracket, 14 
through 19 years of age, some of the unem- 
ployed are students who work part time or 
want to. Some in the May total were early 
summer-job seekers and high school seniors 
setting out for a career. And some were 
outs—boys and girls who have quit school 
and can’t stay put. ; 

Lack of skills: The rate of unemployment 
among unskilled laborers is almost 10 per- 
cent and the rate among the semiskilled is 
7% percent. By contrast, unemployment 
among managerial and professional workers 
is less than 1% percent, and among white 
collar and skilled factory hands it is 3% 
and 4 percent. 

Color: Negroes suffer from discrimination 
Plus lack of skills, and each of those factors 
probably contributes to the other. The rate 
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of unemployment among nonwhites is 9 per- 
cent. Among whites it is just half as much. 
So much for description. How dees it help 
to explain why, in the midst of the greatest 
ty this Nation has ever known, 5 
percent of its workers are not working? 
IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 


First, let it be noted that no one is say- 
ing that in prosperous times there should 
be Zero percent unemployed. On the con- 
trary, it is assumed that there will be 
2,500,000 to 3 million jobless in normal pros- 
perity; largely because of constant job 
changing. Granting that, what accounts for 
the 3,500,000 unemployed today? 

It may not appear that the aforementioned 
dominant characteristics of the unemployed 
are new. Basically they are not, but they 


refiect some significantly changed condi- 


tions: 

(1) The 14-percent rate of unemployment 
among teenagers refiects the population 
boom, with the heaviest impact yet to come 
as more and more youths reach working 
age. At the other end of the age scale, with 
people living longer, unemployment is more 
frequent than the overall average, and lasts 
much longer. 

(2) Higher-than-average unemployment 
among the semiskilled and unskilled reflects 
the fantastic technological advances of the 
postwar era, inspired in part by rising labor 
costs. The productivity of the individual 
workers is up. The replacement of men by 
machines creates more jobs for Ph. D.’s, and 
it may contribute to a greater prosperity 
that. will create more jobs for everyone, but 
it doesn’t do a thing for the men immedi- 
ately displaced. 

Another effect of advancing technology is 
the displacement of old products by new. 
As the military shifts from bombers to mis- 
siles, the market, for aircraft workers falls 
off. 

(3) High unemployment among Negroes 
reflects no postwar phenomenon, but the 
current joblessness can be traced back to 
the labor needs of World War II when the 
demand brought workers into jobs from 
which they were previously barred. With the 
coming of peace many of these workers were 
reluctant to returm to more menial jobs. 
And, because of automation, some of these 
lower jobs no longer existed. 

The pressures caused by unemployment 
raise a big question. Is the national econ- 
omy growing fast enough to provide jobs 
for all? At this moment, the answer has 
to be “No.” Here in mid-1960 there is record 
prosperity but slow growth. On last year’s 
record, the answer would be “Yes,” The 
gross national product grew by a handsome 
7 percent despite widespread effects of the 
steel strike. 

: VARYING GROWTH RATE 

Today’s “no” and last year’s “yes” only 
Mlustrate that the growth rate is anything 
but constant. For further confusion, ask two 
economists what the long-term average is. 
It appears to be 3 to 4 percent, but that’s a 
$5 billion difference in a $500 billion econ- 
omy. 

Looking backward, a fast growing labor 
force has been rather fully employed in most 
of the postwar years. Looking ahead, the 
forces will most assuredly grow faster. 

Since 1950 the national economy has 
grown by 43 percent, the population by 18 
percent, and the labor force by 14 percent. 
‘The numerical growth was 28 million popu- 
lation and 9 million labor force. 

In the coming 10 years it is estimated that 
the economy will grow by another 50 per- 
cent, the 


labor force by 18 percent. This assumes the 
same 28 million addition to the population, 
but an increased addition to the labor 
force—14 million. ' 
Obviously, in an economy where produc- 
tivity is rising, @ 1 percent growth in pro- 


by 15 percent, and the 
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duction does not mean a 1 percent growth 
in jobs. The economy grows faster than 
the labor force. 


PROBLEM OF MESHING 


Must ft grow three times as fast as the 
labor force, as in the 1950’s? Not neces- 
sarily. It depends on what parts of the 
labor force and what parts of the economy 
are growing at what speeds. 

Will the speeds mesh? They have never 
meshed perfectly and probably never will. 
The authorities agree and disagree on what 
to do about it. 

They agree that there is room for improve- 
ment in the economic machine. Feather- 
bedding in labor, monopoly in business and 
surpluses on the farm are generally deplored, 
if not eliminated. They agree that certain 
chronic disorders need relief. The very 
young and the unskilled need more training. 
Some of the skilled need retraining. Some 
communities are so depressed that they 
need outside help. Discrimination against 
Negroes and older workers does not vanish 
by itself. 

They disagree on measures which each side 
advances in the name of faster growth. The 
“conservative” favors tax cuts to stimulate 
business and investment, and thus jobs. 
The “liberal” favors tax cuts to stimulate 
consumer spending, and thus jobs. Another 
“conservative” favors tariff protection so 
domestic industry may prosper, but his op- 
posite “liberal” argues that higher tariffs 
here breed higher tariffs abroad and fewer 
jobs in industries which export. 

Finally, and quite clearly, they disagree on 
the basics—whether generally higher Gov- 
ernment spending will make the economy 
grow or break it, whether the exercise of 
restraints against inflation retards growth 
or assures economic vitality, and whether 
growth should or can be stimulated. 





Sequoyah’s 200th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year is the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of a great American, the Cherokee leader 
and scholar, Sequoyah, whose statue 
stands in our Nation’s Hall of Fame here 
in the Capitol. 

Recently this anniversary was called 
to my attention by Mrs. Sidney H. Rus- 
kin, 2663 Fair Oaks Road, Decatur, Ga. 
Mrs. Ruskin has eloquently summarized 
the contribution of Sequoyah in these 
words: 

The year 1960 marks the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of the greatest of all Cherokee 
Indian leaders, Sequoyah, inventor of the 
famous Cherokee alphabet. . 

This Cherokee alphabet was the greatest 
contribution to the culture of the Cherokee 
Indian. . Easily understood, it altered the 
status of the Cherokee from an illiterate to 
a literate people in an unbelievably short 
length of time. It led to the birth of the 
Indian newspaper, the Cherokee Phoenix, 
first published in 1828. 

Sequoyah was granted an annual literary 
pension from the Cherokee government. 
He was the recipient of a medal from the 
Cherokee Council for his invention of the 
Cherokee alphabet. He was official emis- 
sary from the Western Cherokee to Wash- 
ington: In this capacity and because of his 
famous alphabet, the famous oil painting 
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was made of him by a Washington artist. 
He was a veteran of the War of 1812. He 
was an artisan who developed silvercraft to 
the highest level attained by North Ameri- 
can Indians. He was the inspiration for 
the naming of the giant California redwoods, 
the Sequoias. He is commemorated in 
Statuary Hall in our Nation’s Capitol. The 


noted historian, James Mooney, speaks of 


Sequoyah’s alphabet thusly, “In the various 
schemes of symbolic thought representation, 
from the simple pictograph of primitive man 
to the finished alphabet of civilized na- 
tions—our own system, though not yet per- 
fect, stands at the head of the /ist—the re- 
sult of 3,000 years of development by Egyp- 
tians, Phoenician, and Greek. Sequoyah’s 
syllabary, the unaided work of an unedu- 
cated Indian, reared amid semisavage sur- 
roundings, stands second.” 





Death of Charles W. Anderson, Jr., of 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a beautiful edi- 
torial tribute to the late Charles W. An- 
derson, Jr., of Kentucky, written by 
Frank L. Stanley, Sr., and published in 
the Louisville Defender of June 23,-1960. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHARLES W. ANDERSON; Jr., LeEAves A RICH 
LEGACY 


“Cut is the branch which 
Might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s Laurel Bough 
That sometime grew within 
This Learned Man.” 
—Marlowe, Faustus. 


There is much to lament in the Sudden, 
tragic death of Charles W. Anderson, Jr., 
one of Kentucky’s most talented and highly 
successful individuals. Death came in the 
flower of a steadily advancing and brilliant 
career which saw him rise above the handicap 
of color and race to a pinnacle of national 
fame. 

Born of formally educated parents and en- 
dowed by Almighty God with unusual tal- 
ents and gifts, C. W. Anderson, Jr., learned 
early to use them well. 

He had exceptional ability at leadership 
and organization. His was a vivid and pro- 
ductive imagination and dauntless courage. 
He was interested not in merely narrow and 
selfish things but seemed always to be look- 
ing toward the wider horizons which would 
benefit others as well as himself. ‘He had 
the uncommon faculty to gather to himself 
loyal friends in every walk of life from Presi- 
dents and Senators on down. 

There are many roads in life which one 
may follow. Some lead to quicksands of tyr- 
anny and some to statesmanship. Some 
roads lead to individual despair and others to 
happiness. Many roads lead to destinations 
unknown. Attorney Anderson was always 
ready to use his iegal and legislative influ- 
ence to erect helpful signposts for his fel- 
low citizens traveling along life’s highways 
and byways. He attained the stature of 
true statesmanship. 

He sought as a legislator to use the right- 
ness of law to prevent the privileged and 
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strongest travelers from impeding the prog- 
ress and rights of the weak. 

He used his voice and vote to open doors 
of opportunity for discriminated and segre- 
gated people. He was a true liberal and 
sacrificed much in the cause of freedom. 

From an early age Charles Anderson 
seemed destined for leadership. Son of a 
doctor and a schoolteacher, he has adorned 
a great family name. 

A truly fine lawyer, his leadership zenith 
was attained in political life. Notable first: 
Member of a southern legislature in 1935, 
assistant Commonwealth attorney in 1946 
and delegate to the United Nations . As- 
sembly in 1959, all attest to his rare ability 
and prestige. 

Among many things Charles Anderson was 
a gifted orator. But his eloquence did not 
consist, as many fine specimens of eloquence 
do, of types and figures, elegant arrangements 
of words and sentences but rather of that 
deeply earnest and impassioned tone and 
manner which can proceed only in a speaker 
with great sincerity and thorough convic- 
tion in the justice of his cause. He seemed 
touched with a quality which came from 
beyond the greed, the pettiness, and the 
passing passions of the hour, Charles An- 
derson would not compromise with wrong 
nor waver on a principle. He stanchly kept 
the faith that was his because he knew 
that finally the principle of human liberty 
must prevail. 

In the course of his dedicated professional 
life, Charles Anderson championed unpop- 
ular causes. He insisted on full rights for 
all. 

The many contributions Charles Ander- 
son made to his community, State, and Na- 
tion are too numerous for review here. But 
because of them, new leaders will arise in 
Charles Anderson’s memory, inspired by his 
devotion, to carry the torch of true liberal- 
ism toward the final goal. Examples of his 
achievements and unflinching courage - will 
be cited endlessly. 

He had great faith in democracy. His 
life was dedicated to making it truly func- 
tional for all citizens. His compass was the 
law of the land, and his ultimate goal, a 
better life for his fellow man. Democracy 
to him was not for the few, not for the 
strong, but for the individual—every indi- 
vidual under its banner. 

One of the imperishable yearnings of the 
soul of man is to live beyond the day of 
death. During life our departed leader cre- 
ated to himself an everlasting memorial. 
His services to his Government, and 
through Government to his fellow man, will 
go on and on. Many hereafter, because of 
his enobling example, will gain new in- 
spiration to serve in the cause to which he 
gave his full devotion. Those who seek to 
emulate his deeds will constitute the most 
lasting memorial that can possibly be erected 
in his honor. 





Needed: More NATO Consultation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Jackson (Miss.) State-Times: 

NEEDED: More NATO CONSULTATION 

The Canadian desire for greater consul- 
tation among the NATO powers seems jus- 
tifled, even if the United States apparently 
has not always seen it that way. 
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This renewal of Canadian enthusiasm for 
@ more united ‘voice in important military 
decisions of the NATO countries was 
prompted, in pert, by the U-2 incident. 
While it is true that many key officials of 
our own Government were ignorant of the 
U-2 flights, the fact that this surveillance 
of Russia invoived, for better or worse, the. 
NATO nations is grounds for comet by any 
one of them. 

As the Toronto Globe and Mail puts it, 
“Canada and the other smaller members of 
NATO have to d consultation not only 
in decisions of moment made by the Big 
Three, but in decisions of moment made 
by any single one of the NATO powers— 
meaning, particularly, the United States.” 

It has long been known that NATO suf- 
fers not only from the absence of clearly 
defined purpose, but also from proper com- 
munication among the 15 member nations. 
Generally its purpose, of course, is to pro- 
tect the free world against any military 
onslaught from Russia. But in recent years 
its functions have gone into the political 
and economic arena as Moscow stretched its 
trade attack throughout the world. 

Too, not all countries have met their mili- 
tary obligations to NATO. Yet those which 
have, including Canada, do not always know 
precisely what actions the Big Three—United 
States, France, and Britain—contemplate 
unilaterally in pursuit of NATO aims. More 
open lines of communication would appear 
@ small step toward improving the North 
Atlantic alliance.—R:W. 





The Connally Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
short time ago I received a copy of a 
letter written to the editor of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet. Because it concerns a mat- 
ter of current interest, the Connally 
amendment, and because I feel that the 
points made by the writer merit serious 
reflection, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the R&Ecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Brooklyn Tablet, May 21, 1960] 
Unrrep STaTes ALREADY GONE Far ON WORLD 
Court Move 

Dear Sm: Recently I was prompted to do 
& little research in regard to one of the state- 
ments made by opponents of the Connally 
reservation (which reserves to the United 
States the right to determine what matters 
are essentially within our domestic jurisdic- 





tion and therefore not within the terms of. 


our acceptance of the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court). I came up with 
@ surprising result. 

The particular statement is that there are 
38 nations now having in effect declarations 
of acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court. This is quoted with under- 
standable good faith by many advocates of 
repeal of the reservation and is in the U.N. 
publications. (See “Everyone’s United Na- 
tion,” 1959, p. 380.) 

These declarations are set out in the 
1958-59 Yearbook of the International Court 
of Justice. On examining these declarations 
I found that 21 of them are terminable on 
notice. The declarations for all the nations 
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of ‘the British Commonwealth which have 


unexpired term to run) and so. they would 
appear to be terminable at will. These are 
for the Arabic Republic, Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Turkey, and Uruguay. That makes 
21 nations out of the 38 which apparently 
can terminate their acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction upon notice; leaving only 17 na« 
tions whose adherence has an unexpired term 
to run or else requires some advance notice 
for termination (such as, for example, in 
our case, 6 months or in some cases 6 months 
before the expiration of a term of years). 
Two of the 17 are not members of the United 
Nations, so it would be correct to say that . 
only 15 of the United Nations countries are 
really bound to compulsory jurisdiction. 

The US. declaration requires 6 months’ 
notice to terminate, and following the notice 
we would be vulnerable to proceedings by 
unfriendly nations any of which could ac- 
cept jurisdiction for the purpose of bringing 
cases against us. The United Kingdom was 
too smart to get caught that way for their — 
declaration of acceptance of jurisdiction (in 
addition to being terminable on notice) 
excluded disputes with any nation which 
has not filed a declaration of acceptance of 
compulsory jurisdiction at least 12 months 
before bringing the case to Court. 

We are told that the United Kingdom 
withdrew its equivalent of the Connally res- 
ervation, as if that should move us to do 
likewise. However, the United Kingdom's 
action has little significance since they could 
terminate their entire adherence upon notice 


anyway. 
So it is fair to say that even with the self- 
preserving Connally reservation, we have 
already gone farther than 67 of the 82 nations 
in the U.N. in acceptance of the jurisdiction 
of the World Court. 
JOHN B. GEsT. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Extending Monroe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body and the Members of the Senate to 
an editorial from the Sentinel of Carlisle, 
Pa., in the June 16, 1960, edition. As 
the Members of the House will recali we 
passed a resolution earlier in this session 
to uphold the rights of this Nation in the 
Panama Canal and in the Canal Zone. 
The Senate, however, has not as yet 
taken any action on the House-passed 
resolution and the Sentinel, in the fol- 
lowing editorial, calls upon it to take ap- 
propriate action on that highly impor- 
tant resolution. 

The editorial follows: 

EXTENDING MONROE DOCTRINE 

U.S. Representative Danret Fioop, of 
Pennsylvania, proposes that the United 
States extend the Monroe Doctrine to in- 
clude subversion and that immediate steps 
be taken to prevent the Panama Canal from 
becoming nationalized, as was the Suez. 











With Representative Fioop’s proposal there 
can be little disagreement. The Senate 
should approve the resolution in quick -or- 
der so that we can fully hold and protect 
the Panama Canal and the zone. They are 
strategic and immensely important to us. 
The zone was made inhabitable and the 
canal constructed at high cost, both in 
money and lives. It is unthinkable that we 
should share it, or allow any other nation 
to have even a small part in its operation. 





New Recognition for Congressman 
Udall 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington (D.C.) Post 
this morning handed a well-deserved 
editorial bouquet to our colleague, the 
Honorable Stewart L. UpALt, of Arizona, 
for his work on behalf of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. Motivated by 
the principle that in a democracy such 
as Ours no group of people should be de- 
nied a voice in their local government, 
Srewartr UpaLt worked untold hours to 
try to make local self-government possi- 
ble for the residents of our Nation’s 
Capital. On top of the heavy load he 
has carried in the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, this near- 
miss he achieved has been indeed re- 
markable. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Washington (D.C.) Post has recognized 
his unusual leadership quailities—some- 
thing of which his colleagues and I have 
long been aware. The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 

Times Herald, June 24, 1960] 
SaLuTe TO STrewart UDALL 

As District residents view the wreckage of 

their hopes for home rule during the present 
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session of Congress, there is a continued 
afterglow amid the gloom. This represents 
the admiration, respect, and appreciation 
that many voteless Washingtonians have ac- 
quired for Representative Srewart L. UDALL, 
Democrat of Arizona, who led the fight to dis- 
charge the House District Committee from 
further consideration of the bottled-up 
home-rule bill. The hard-fighting legislator 
from Tucson might well be designated public 
servant of the year in the District. 

Few persons who watched the struggle to 
move the home-rule bill onto the floor of 
the House realize the volume of work that 
was entailed in getting 215 congressional 
signatures on a discharge petition. Mr. 
Upatt took charge of this task, not because 
his constituents have any special interest in 
it, but because he believes in the principle 
of local self-government. Month after month 
he continued the toilsome process of adding 
signatures, sometimes under the most dis- 
heartening circumstances. He stimulated 
many Congressmen into activity on the is- 
sue; he encouraged local home-rule groups; 
with some expert help he surveyed the entire 
membership of the House and brought the 
discharge petition within a few names of the 
required 219 when the time limitation ran 
out last week. 

Mr. Upatu'’s performance was the more re- 
markable because of its unselfishness. It 
was not his home district for which he was 
fighting but voteless Washingtonians who 
have no political rewards to offer. Let no 
one assume, however, that his efforts in be- 
half of this worthy cause have been waste 
motion. His sature in legislative affairs has 
undoubtedly grown; his colleagues have 
come to re him as a stout protag- 
onist, a man of principle and an effective 
leader. These are valuable assets to any man 
in public life. 

Of course, many others contributed to the 
almost successful home-rule drive in the 
House. To all of them the District owes a 
hearty vote of thanks, It was Stewart UDALL, 
however, who led the fight and exerted the 
strongest pull for the restoration of local 
suffrage. The gratitude of the community is 
nonetheless real because it has no official 
voice with which to speak, 





Frieda B. Hennock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brook- 
lyn has given many distinguished pub- 
lic servants to her city, State and Na- 
tion. One such beautiful personality 
was the late Frieda B. Hennock. She 
was able, conscientious, and radiant with 
charm. Her passing is mourned by all 
who knew her. 

I am pleased to direct our colleagues’ 
attention to the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
June 22, 1960, and the column by Bernie 
Harrison which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 23, 1960. 


[From the Washington Post, June 22, 1960] 
Frirepa B. HENNOCK 


Frieda B. Hennock leaves a monument 
more substantial than marble though it 
exists only in thin air. As the first and only 
Woman member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Miss Hennock was among 
the most vigorous champions of educational 
television. Even after her FCC term ended 
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in 1955, she continued her campaign for more 
“schoolhouses of the air’ until her death on 
Monday at the untimely age of 55. Her 
efforts bore fruit. Some 257 channels—or 
10 percent of the total—have been reserved 
fer educational TV stations, and more than 
50 educational stations are expected to be in 
operation by the end of this year. Miss Hen- 
nock was rightfully proud of her part in 
reserving a portion of the airwaves for purely 
educational purposes. 

Miss Hennock was also a forthright dis- 
senter of a kind that has been sorely missed 
on the regulatory agencies in the past few 
years. During her 7-year term on the FCC, 
her outspokenness sometimes vexed commer- 
cial broadcasters and grated the nerves of 
some potentates in Congress. If on occasion 
she erred through enthusiasm, her insistent 
demand for high standards of broadcasting 
seems more pertinent than ever in light of 
the low-frequency scandals that have jarred 
the airwaves. 

{From the Washington Evening Star, June 
23, 1960] 


A Losmnec FicHT—Or Was Ir? 
(By Bernie Harrison) 


If there’s one line which instantly evokes 
the frantic flavor of TV’s relation to Gov- 
ernment from the late forties to the middle 
fifties, it would have to be the one so often 
delivered by industry spokesmen (with un- 
derstanding shrugs): 

It’s only Frieda again.” 

Frieda Hennock, alas, won too few of her 
battles to make TV lift its sights and live up 
to its immense potential—but she never 
stopped fighting. 

Her untimely passing this week only un- 
derscores the obvious; the causes for which 
the only woman to serve on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission fought (1948-55) 
can ill afford to lose a champion. 

Unlike so many of the experts on TV’s 
current woes, Miss Hennock (who served a 
full term on the FOC from 1948 to 1955) was 
right by foresight, not hindsight, 

For example: 

She was always for an FCC, with enough 
power to exercise directional control of the 
industry. As late as April 1955 she was tell- 
ing a Senate subcommiitee: 

“The FCC should pursue a rigorous policy 
or refusing renewal of licenses of offending 
stations which disregard their public serv- 
ice responsibilities by continuing to victim- 
ize immature audiences with a concentrated 
and profuse deluge of crime, brutality, sad- 
ism and outright murder.” 

(The new FCC Chairman, you may have 
noted, recently asked Congress for the funds 
to hire monitors to help the Commission 
eheck the performance of stations.) 

She was concerned with dangerous pos- 
sibilities of a powerful medium improperly 
used as long ago as 1951, when no body was 
paying attention. And she distributed the 
blame equally. For instance: 

“The overwhelming majority of educators 
* * * do nothing about TV.” 

And in distributing the blame for TV’s 
woes, she did not overlook Congress. In 
May 1954, she wept as she gave the Senate a 
scolding: ; 

“I will have to take my hair down and 
blame the Senate as much as the Commis- 
sion for problems which have arisen in the 
television industry. * * * Senators call up 
and say, ‘Hurry up and give us television 
service to our communities and give it to 
us by tomorrow,’” 

In April 1955, Miss Hennock was urging 
a Senate subcommittee to find a way of 
making radio and television time available 
without cost to the major candidates of 
the major political parties. Does that sound 
familiar? 

The failure of UHF stations OK'd to 
function in VHF markets was no surprise 
to her. UHF prospects, she warned in the 
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early fifties, were nil if they were forced 
to compete with VHF’s. They were nil. 

And going back to the big color debate in 
1950 and 1951, remember when the FCC 
OK’d CBS’s incompatible system? Guess 
who dissented vigorously from the FCC ma- 
jority and said the decision should be de- 
layed until a compatible method had been 
perfected? 

It was only Frieda again. Her proudest 
accomplishment, she felt, was in: the fight 
to save TV channels for educational pur- 
poses. She said, in 1951, that 500 to 600 sta- 
tions in the remaining TV frequencies 
should be set aside for noncommercial edu- 
cational use, and she settled for 257 such 
reservations in the FCC’s sixth report in 
1952. Ours is still to be activated. 

Overemotional? Extreme? Maybe. But 
looking back—with hindsight—one can only 
marvel at her restraint. I’ve a hunch that 
a number of awards for educational pro- 
graming, etc., will be established in her 
honor—and they should be—but I think 
I’d settle for something more immediate. 
Like another Frieda Hennock on the Com- 
mission. 

Our deepest sympathy to her husband, Wil- 
liam H. Simons. 





Editorial Support for Vice President 
Nixon’s Food-for-Peace Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, edi- 
torials appearing in newspapers all over 
the country have praised the proposal 
of Vice President Ricnarp M. Nrxon to 
establish a United Nations food pool in 
the cause of peace. It has been properly 
noted that funneling this project 
through the United Nations would con- 
tribute to enhancing the world standing 
of that vital institution, and would also 
help insure worldwide. distribution of 
food, which is one of the best antidotes 
to the poison of communism. 

It is my hope that most serious con- 
sideration will be given to this imagina- 
tive proposal, which can contribute not 
only to building peace with justice, but 
to diminishing America’s tremendous 
food surpluses. 

Mr. President. I want to call to the 
attention of Members of the Senate an 
outstanding editorial on this subject 
which recently appeared in the Roches- 
ter Democrat & Chronicle. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
June 22, 1960] 
To Ficut Reps, Fr. TUMMIEs 

The world food pool proposal supported 
by Vice President Nixon may become the 
most powerful weapon for that could 
ever be wielded in these trouble times. Im- 
plemented by the United Nations, it could 
change the whole complexion of the cold 
war on the principle that troublemaking 
doesn’t thrive on a full stomach. 

Mr. Nixon urges that creation of the pool 
of surplus food to feed the world’s hungry be 
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a U.N, function. The World Health Organ- 
ization is eminently fitted to administer the 
program, Under such auspices the program 
could not be ascribed to unilateral action for 
selfish advantage of this Nation. 

The food pool is a part of Mr. Nrxon’s 
program for a new attack on the US. farm 
surplus problem. It is not a panacea, but 
its humane outlook should make it a factor 
in any ultimate solution. 

The food pool potential should not be 
underestimated. Communism breeds on 
hunger, unrest, poverty, disease. Victims fall 
easy prey to the blandishments of the 
Soviets. But communism can produce no 
weapon— nda blasts, rockets, satel- 
lites, subversive tactics—to match a full 
stomach. A food distribution program under 
the U.N. may well be more important and 
more rewarding than any summit confer- 
ence. 

Food is practical, tangible, visible, edible, 
healthful—it is the best friend peace could 
ever have. 





Preseatiie by Edict 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “ ‘Prosperity by 
Edict’ Could Hurt Economy” which ap- 
peared in the Tuesday, June 21, 1960, 
edition of the Chicago Daily News: 


PROSPERITY BY Epicr CouLp Hurt Economy— 
Wace Laws Work Two Ways 


As Congress gathers momentum for the 
final push, the House Labor Committee has 
approved an increase in the prosent $1-an- 
hour minimum legal wage. The compromise 
version would give pay hikes to some 3.3 
million workers by raising the minimum to 
$1.25 in three stages by November, 1963. 

This method of making people more pros- 
perous by edict has gained in political popu- 
larity since the original 40-cent minimum 
was raised to 75 cents in 1950, and to $1 in 
1956. Many workers heretofore excluded 
would be brought under the law. Of these, 
retail clerks are the largest group. 

The 1956 hike in the minimum wage gave 
an opportunity to gage the effect on the 
economy. Some price rises were immediate - 
ly noted, in such industries as lumber, cot- 
ton, turpentine, and peanuts. 

What could not be accurately measured 
was the unemployment which resulted from 
the fact that some workers in some indus- 
tries simply weren’t worth a wage of $40 for 
a@ 40-hour week. Labor leaders, stanchly 
confident of the humaneness of their posi- 
tion, advocate that any industry which can- 
not afford a $1.25 hourly wage be allowed to 
vanish. 

A rub comes, however, when and if this 
happens. The displaced workers may com- 
pete with those in another industry, exert- 
ing a downward pressure on wages. Or they 
may go on relief, since society has taken the 
position that if they aren’t worth $1.25 an 
hour they can’t work at all, but will be sup- 
ported by the community. 

Those who may thus go on relief have 
less than when they were working at below 
the new legal wage, and they are robbed of 
their independence. 

For the most part, however, the higher 
costs incident to the raised minimum wage 
are passed along to the consumer and paid 
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high proportion 
per dollar for income are placed under addi- 
mechanize. 


tional pressure to 

Some economists, disliking the principle 
of government dictation of wages, are per- 
suaded that the net results would be better 
if the Government were simply to subsidize 
wages in the lowest paid industries. They 
contend that the dislocations and the cost 
to consumers would be less than by fixing a 
floor under wages. 

In theory they could be right, but in 
practice that method offers administrative 


‘difficulties enough to. give shudders to the 


most determined bureaucrat. The law- 
makers, in proposing 3 yearly jumps of 10 
cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents, have taken note 
of the possibility of industrial dislocations, 
and allowed leeway for adjustment. 

A further concession to reality is the 
proposed exclusion of employes whose pay 
comes mainly from tips. 

It is ironic, in a way, that the measure 
is sponsored by Senator Kennepy, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, and Representative RoosE- 
vELT, Democrat, of California, who are omens 
the -wealthiest Members of 
great many employers will contend faied 
these two have too little knowledge of the 
practicalities of life, but nobody can argue 
that they arent alert to political realities. 





Moving With the Brakes On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress is drawing 
to a close. One most important piece 
of legislation has not been enacted by the 
Congress that could have rewarding con- 
sequences for the economy. 

Some time ago the administration re- 
quested that the present ceiling of 4% 
percent be lifted on Government long- 
term bonds, ‘There has been ample evi- 
dence to show that by forcing the Gov- 
ernment into short-term financing, a de- 
mand has been built up within the money 
markets that has caused an overall in- 
flation in interest rates. The following 
editorial from the New York .Times of 
June 18, 1960, is one that merits the . 
attention of the House: 


MovING WitTH THE BraKkss On 


The Treasury has made public the pre- 
liminary figures on the results of its first 
venture in the technique of advance refund- 
ing—which is to say, offering a new security 
in exchange for an outstanding issue that 
issue that isn’t due for redemption until 
well into the future. The issue that had 
been chosen for the experiment by the 
Treasury's debt managers consisted of $11.2 
billion in 2%4-percent bonds issued in 1954 
and due in November 1961. 

In terms of reducing the refinancing task 
that would otherwise have had to be faced 
in November of next year, the operation 
was highly satisfactory. But if anyone had 
entertained serious hopes that the operation 
would produce any visible improvement 
in the maturity pattern of the Government 
debt (and fortunately few had any illusions 
on that point) these were emphatically dis- 
appointed. 

It is possible to make these sweeping gen- 
eralizations because the holder of the out- 
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standing 2148 was given a choice of sur- 
rendering them for one of two new issues. 
One of these was a 4-year note carrying a 
3%4-percent coupon rate; the other was an 
8-year bond with a 3%-percent rate. Hold- 
ers of nearly $4.6 billion of the old bonds an- 
nounced their readiness to accept the new 
notes; in the case of the new 8-year bond 
aeceptances totaied a mere $32i million. 
Under the allotment plan announced a week 
ago $3.9 billion of the $4.6 billion in notes 
will be accepted. Naturally, the $321 mil- 
lion subscription to the new bonds will be 
recognized in full. This means that the 
problem posed by the November 1961, ma- 
turity of the old bonds has been reduced 
by $4.2 billion, or from $11.2 billion to $7 
billion. 

We not only know that the Treasury was 
unsuccessful in its effort to make a dent in 
its second problem—increasing the average 
life of the debt—but we know what and 
who are responsible for that failure. The 
“what” is the present legal ceiling of 4%4 
percent on interest rates that the Treasury 
may attach to security issues with maturi- 
ties of 5 years or longer. The “who” are 
those Members of Congress who have pre- 
vented the removal of this absurd and costly 
provision, 

True, the 33%4-coupon rate carried by the 
new bond is well below that ceiling, but 
legally the ceiling is also regarded as covering 
the true cost of refunding a maturity issue in 
advance, a cost that, in the case of the new 
bond issues, is calculated at 422 percent. 
In short, the otherwise highly successful. 
Treasury operation suffered from only one 
drawback. It carried a fresh and painful 
remainder that in this country the market, 
and not legislative fiat, decides what con- 
stitutes a fair price. 





Aid to Certain Migratory Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Men’s Class Forum of the 
Riverside Church, New York, N.Y., favor- 
ing the enactment of certain pending 
legislation, relating to aid to certain mi- 
grant workers and their children. 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the migrant workers of America, 
their wives and their children, who harvest 
so much of our fruit, vegetable, and cotton 
crops, afe now largely unprotected in their 
rights and liberties either by the Federal 
Government or by the State where they 
work from sunrise to sunset but for such 
short periods of time that they cannot 
establish residence or State citizenship; and 

Whereas the crew leaders now transport 
these defenseless, stateless migrants from 
State to State and from job to job at ex- 
orbitant rates and without contracts, and 
have arbitrary power to exploit them: 


Resolved, That we express ourselves 
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of these bills, and also of Senator Wr.11aMs’ 
bill S, 2864 and Representative Barmey’s bill 
H.R. 10378 to help provide education for 
migrant children. 
Unanimously approved April 26, 1960. 
: Mason OLcorTtT, 
Chairman, Men’s Class Forum, 





Providing Economic Independence for the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a little over a year ago, a group 
of civic-minded individuals in my home 
district met and developed the idea that 
our largest city, Eau Claire, needed a 
place where handicapped persons could 
be employed. After many months and 
a great deal of work, a building was ob- 
tained, and six handicapped people were 
employed. At the present time, the 
Shelter for Handicapped, Inc., is engaged 
in many phases of light manufacturing 
and employs 14 people who, for all prac- 
tical purposes, were previously consid- 
ered unemployable. 

I feel that the Shelter has not only 
become an asset to its community as a 
growing business but is doing a job that 
cannot be totaled in dollars and cents. 
This organization has taken the handi- 
capped out of their homes and given them 
a chance for economic independence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a story about the 
Shelter in the Recorp: 


THE SHELTER FOR HANDICAPPED, INC. 


The Abadan Grotto of Eau Claire surveyed 
the possibility of a cerebral palsey workshop 
in this community. The outcome of the sur- 
vey showed a need for a multiple-handicap 
workshop, which led to a pilot project. The 
facilities of the McDonough School were of- 
fered, and the Abadan Grotto furnished 
transportation during the 3-month period. 

Mrs. Ernest Affett, together with Mrs. 
Theodore Maxymof and the grotto auxiliary, 
evaluated the work possibilities of the handi- 
capped adult. As this evaluation progressed, 
members of other civic groups and social or- 
ganizations became interested, and the need 
of a sheltered workshop type of industry was 
realized. This realization brought about the 
official organization now known as the Shel- 
ter for Handicapped, Inc. The board of di- 
rectors was formed of people of the commu- 
nity in many walks of life interested in 
aiding the handicapped. 

The Shelter for Handicapped, Inc., is a 
nonprofit, nonsectarian, nonaffiliated organi- 
zation whose main purpose is to provide 
sheltered workshop type of employment, giv- 
ing the handicapped adult a sense of security, 
dignity, and usefulness. 

A fundraising campaign was held in Sep- 
tember of 1959 to provide the necessary funds 
to purchase housing for the Shelter. The 
lack of sufficient funds could not stop the 
desire of voluntter workers in their aim. 
The Shelter was started on a “wing and a 
prayer,” with more of the latter than the 
former in evidence. 

The building at 115 Ninth Avenue was ob- 
tained and work began with four handi- 
capped employees on November 23. In a few 
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days the number increased to eight. A very 
happy Christmas rush began, and hands that 
had never been employed before were now 
producing items such as litterbags, ceramic 


items, stationery imprinting, and machine © 


sewing. 

Donations have been made by various indi- 
viduals and groups in the forms of cash, 
labor, and equipment. Volunteers have 
spent many hours of their time in aiding 
the handicapped at the shelter, with only 
the handicapped receiving a wage. 

‘The ultimate aim of the Shelter is to eval- 
uate and provide experience to those who 
can be employed in outside industry, to pro- 
vide a sense of security to those who are 
afraid to return to their job due to untimely 
setbacks, and to provide a job to those who 
cannot be émployed in any other competitive 
industry. 

The Shelter for Handicapped, Inc., is a 
community project worthy of the support of 
the entire community. It is the only shel- 
tered workshop of its kind in the entire State 
and one of which Eau Claire can be very 
proud. 





Social Security Amendments of 1960 





SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12580) to extend 
and improve coverage under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem and to remove hardships and inequities, 
improve the financing of the trust funds, 
and provide disability benefits to additional 
individuals under such system; to provide 
grants to States for medical.care for aged 
individuals of low income; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and child 
welfare provisions of the Social Security Act; 
to improve the unemployment compensation 
provisions of such act; and for other pur- 
poses. 
COMMENDATION OF CHAIRMAN MILLS, HOUSE 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose in my remarks this afternoon 
on the subject of the 1960 social security 
bill is not to reiterate the words that 
were uttered by many Members during 
the discussion of the legislation, but I 
feel that it is proper to pay tribute to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the Honorable 
Witsur D. Mitts, whose dedication to 
the soundness of the social security sys- 
tem protects the citizens of this country 
from the irresponsible measures advo- 
cated each election year, which if en- 
acted would bring actuarial ruin to the 
social security fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I especially wish to com- 
mend the chairman and the members of 
his committee on the soundness of the 
provision which eliminated the disability 
benefit provision to disabled insured 
workers 50 and over, since statistics show 
us that wage earners under 50 who are 
disabled very often have families in 
need, and actually are more in need of 
this legislation than only those who had 
been previously covered. 

And surely, the provision for medical 
care for older folks in need is a practi- 
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cal approach to a problem designed to 
assist those needing this protection with- 
out impairing, as I indicated earlier, the 
basic strength of the social security fund. 
All of us recognize the responsibility of 
our society to provide for people truly in 
need, but we must resist the attempts 
of the socialistically inclined Members 
who would force compulsory Govern- 
ment regimentation upon our medical 
profession and our citizens, to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, may I repeat that 
Chairman Mutts is entitled to our re- 
spect and admiration for his constant 
interest in maintaining the fiscal integ- 
rity of the Federal Government. 

Also, I would be remiss at this point 
if I did not remind one and al] of our 
obligation to point out to the citizens 
We represent that you never get some- 
thing for nothing from Government. 





Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks I wish to present for the 
consideration of the Congress, House 
Concurrent Resolution 45 of the Louisi- 
ana Legislature by Mr. Gibbs. This 
matter is of vital importance to the 
State of Louisiana and I am sure the 
Members from all States are interested 
in fair and equitable treatment. ‘The 
resolution is as follows: 


HovsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 45 


Whereas the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States denying 
rights of this State to its lawful wealth 
from the production of oil from submerged 
offshore lands has resulted in the applica- 
tion of one rule to other States and a differ- 
ent rule to the State of Louisiana, which is 
clearly discriminatory and based in law upon 
the justification of ancient treaties which 
never contemplated the production of min- 
erals from such areas; and 

Whereas the result of the drawing of one 
set of seaward boundaries for the States on 
the coast of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and of another set of boundaries for those 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico with each 
of the States upon the Gulf of Mexico having 
different boundaries, has been the allowance 
to all of the petroleum producing States ex- 
cept Louisiana of all or at least the major 
portion of the coastal production areas; and 

Whereas this discrimination against one of 
the States is unwarranted in a Nation com- 
prised of States of equal rights and dignity; 
and 

Whereas this particular discrimination 
against the State of Louisiana causes a dis- 
criminatory reduction of revenue to the one 
State out of all of the petroleum producing 
States which has the greatest expense to 
afford roads, schools, law enforcement, judi- 
cial process, and the other benefits of State 
and local government to the petroleum in- 
dustry and the citizens engaged in making 
their livelihood therein because of the 
swamp and marsh coastline of the State 
which extends across virtually the entire 
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coastline for an inland —_ in many areas 
of as much as 100 miles; and 

Whereas the economic burden upon the 
State of Louisiana of the normal 
and n State and local 
facilities for the petroleum industry and its 
employees and equipment, such as roads, 
schools, and law enforcement, is greatly in 
excess of the burden of other. coastal States 
having a more accessible coastline; and 


Whereas the loss of revenue from. petro- 


leum productien from the area which other 
States are allowed to receive, will necessitate 
the State of Louisiana being unable to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for assisting the 
petroleum industry to expand and develop 
the petroleum resources of our tidelands, 
with the resultant loss to the entire Nation 
of the benefits ta be derived therefrom: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Loutsiana (the Senate thereof 
concurring), That the Louisiana Senators 
and Representatives in Congress are hereby 
urged and requested to take all measures 
within their lawful powers to obtain the 
restoration to the State of Louisiana of the 
revenue derived from offshore mineral de- 
velopment and operations which other 
coastal States are allowed. Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to each Louisiana Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 








Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 








Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 





Centennial of Theodor Herzl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, May 2 
Marked the centennial birthday of 
Theodor Herzl, founder of the Zionist 
movement, prophet and martyr of mod- 
ern Jewish nationhood. 

The cause to which he gave his life was 
the achievement of a national home for 
the Jewish people who suffered persecu- 
tion and oppression in lands less fortu- 
nate than ours. He inspired millions 
with the vision of a Jewish State re- 
stored to the family of nations. Through 
the Zionist organization which he 
created, Herzl’s vision came to realiza- 
tion in the establishment of the Repub- 
lic of Israel, whose 12th anniversary was 
also celebrated on May 2. In the wake of 
the terrible holocaust which decimated 
European Jewry in the Hitler era, there 
has arisen a vital center of Hebrew 
civilization in which the ancient Judaic 
concepts of justice and brotherhood are 
fused with Western ideals of equality 
and democratic freedom. 

The name of Theodor Herzl will be 
enshrined in the hearts not only of his 
own people but of all men who rejoice in 
the doing of justice and the redressing 
of wrong. 

In taking note of the centennial it is 
fitting to record our tribute to the mem- 
ory of Theodor Herzl and to convey our 
felicitations to the Zionist Organization 
of America, which in the United States 
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has carried aloft the banner of Herzl 
ever since the founding of the World 
Zionist Organization over six decades 
ago. 





Defense Procurement 
EXTENSION & REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CUR iS 


or MINSOUSE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of 

Speaker, I am placing in the 
cittorial: appanries aaa ae eee 
Star of Friday, June 24, 1960, «atitled 





me: 


gress on the defense appropriation bill. 

The Congress over a period of years 
and through two different administra- 
tions has endeavored to bring about in- 
tegration of the procurement and sup- 
ply activities of the Department of De- 
fense. The 3-percent cut. of the pro- 
curement appropriation made by the 


cut itself. The meaning should be clear 

to the military departments that feet 

dragging and delay in making necessary 

reforms in this area will not prevail. 
The editorial follows: 


Far From SarIsFacrory 


In approving recommendations of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on the de- 
fense budget, the Senate also has given the 
Pentagon a well-merited rebuke for its 
lethargy in supply and pro- 
curement services. As the Senate committee 
has pointed out, the progress of the Defense 
Department in reducing costly waste of dol- 
lars intended for weapons and other equip- 
ment is “far from satisfactory.” 

The overlapping and duplication of serv- 
ices in the fields of material buying and dis- 
tribution have been strongly criticized in 
the past by the Hoover Commission, the Con- 
troller General and several congressional 
committees. Now the Senate appropriations 
group has added to the chorus of condenina- 
tion with this comment: “The committee 
notes with grave concern the numerous and 
admitted examples of waste and duplication 
in defense procurement which have been re- 
ported to this and other congressional com- 
mittees. The audit reports of the General 
Accounting Office show that these are not 
isolated examples; rather they underscore 
the urgency of integrating the supply sys- 
tems and service activities of the military 
departments—repeatedly expressed as the 
intent of Congress. * * * The committee 
calls on the Department of Defense to take 
immediate and vigorous. steps to integrate 
its procurement and supply service activities 
in order to provide maximum utilization of 
the defense dollar.” 

The House, as a spur to such consolidation, 
cut the procurement appropriation by 3 per- 
cent—pointing out that much more than 
this amount could be saved by an efficient 
and effective merger of buying services. The 
Senate restored this cut—but, in effect, has 
backed its committee’s demand for a prompt 
end to waste. Whatever the final action by 


estimated could save the Department more 
than a billion dollars every . The sav- 
ings could buy a lot of additional security 
for America. 
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Summits and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I. am 
sure that every American citizen re- 
gardiess of party is relieved that our 
President is back on American soil. And 
by the same tokens we have only regret 
that Mr. Eisenhower was pressured be- 
yond his better judgment into embark- 
ing upon a global tour, even though his 
visits to foreign shores were for the pur- 
pose of persuading a troubled world of 
our peaceful intentions. What does 
amaze us, however, is the critical clamor 
now coming from certain Democrats 
whereas a few short months ago they 
were insisting that a summit meeting 
was imperative and implied that if Ike 
failed to cooperate the issue would be 
raised in the upcoming election. 

In that connection my favorite col- 
umnist, David Lawrence, in a recent 
statement brought into focus the fact 
that a certain influential Senate Demo- 
crat, on January 30, 1959, criticized the 
administration for appearing unwilling 
to negotiate the issues dividing East and 
West. This same Democrat, according 
to Mr. Lawrence, also declared that the 
United States should be willing to ex- 
plore the possibilities of arriving at some 
understanding with Red China that 
might lead to its recognition. And then 
Mr. Lawrence further reports that this 
same Democrat Senator became so en- 
thusiastic about summit conferences 
that in March 1959 he declared that 
they should be held at least twice a year 
and on June 7, 1959, remarked that he 
could not see any great reason to fear 
a@ summit and talk things over. In the 
light of these Olympian observations 
from such an exalted Democrat author- 
ity the present criticism coming from 
that camp seems to smack of insincerity 
and carries with it the political tinge 
which I suppose we must tolerate in an 
election year. 

But as Mr. Lawrence observes in that 
same article— 

The real concern, therefore, in interna- 
tional relations today—a disease that is eat- 
ing away at the vitals of the democracies of 
the West—is interparty politics. 


And while we are on politics we may 
as well dispose of a recent statement by 
Columnist Raiph McGill to this effect— 

The GOP farm policy is a liability. It’s 
foreign policy is a shambles. The major 
asset of the Republican Party was-that of one 
which would keep the world at peace. 


Taking these observations one at a 
time, what farm policy is he talking 
about? Does he refer to the 90 percent 
support program sponsored by the Demo- 
crats under which the farmer took his 
greatest losses except during the periods 
of war when a lot of Americans were 
getting killed? Or does he mean the 
farm policy of lower supports and re- 
duced controls advocated by the Presi- 
dent which the overwhelming Demo- 
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crat majority in both Houses have stead- 
fastly refused to enact into law? Sure, 


‘our present farm policy is a liability, but 


it is a liability handed down from pre- 
vious Democrat administrations. 

And as for our foreign policy—here 
again we have an inheritance that was 
bequeathed to Ike by his Democrat 
predecessors. The greatest misfortune 
to befall the GOP was that it had to pick 
up the pieces left by the debacle at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, while at 
the same time undertaking to contain a 
police action let loose by an inept Demo- 
crat Secretary of State who declared to 
the world that we had no intention of 
defending the Republic of Korea. 

Finally, as for keeping the peace—in 
this era of the cold war an administra- 
tion that can keep Americans from being 
fired upon in anger by other nations can- 
not properly be said to have failed to 
maintain the peace—albeit an uneasy 
one. And when we remember 1917-18, 
1941-45, and 1950-52, we can only con- 
clude that our Democrat critics are not 
talking from a position of strength and 
that from their previous record they are 
not the people that can be depended upon 
to lead us to that longed-for day when 
nations shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. 





A Veteran Judge Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 17, 1954 the Supreme Court 
harnied down its now infamous edict 
seeking to bring about the mixing of the 
races in public schools. In essence that 
decision was nothing more than an 
arrogant, naked grab for power, a brazen 
attempt to usurp legislative authority, 
and an effort to unsettle accepted law 
which has been in force for decades. 

In a recent issue of Southern Adver- 





tising & Publishing, Mr. Garland B.. 


Porter, editor and general manager of 
that magazine published an editorial 
entitled “A Veteran Judge Speaks.” 
Mr. Porter’s remarks are pertinent, di- 
rect, timely, and clear as are the re- 
marks of Judge Jule W. Felton whose 
statement serves as a basis for this edi- 
torial. This speech and the editorial 
indicate that informed and thinking 
people have not been deceived by the 
Court’s attempt to rewrite the law in 
clear violation of its constitutional au- 
thority. Pursuant to unanimous con- 
sent I insert this editorial herewith: 

A VETERAN JUDGE SPEAKS 

(By Garland B. Porter) 

The racial strife and political debates that 
were triggered by the “outrageous” (quotes 
are from the late Senator Walter George of 
Georgia) edict of the Warren Court on May 
17, 1954, took a most interesting turn June 7 
when Chief Judge Jule W. Felton of Georgia 
Court of Appeals stated that the Warren 
court on that day exceeded its constitu- 
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tional authority when it ordered mixing of 
the races in public schools. 

before the Georgia Lions Club 
convention, Judge Felton, a veteran of 41 
years at the bar, said: “Separate and equal 
facilities is the law of the land, and those 
opposing the 1954 decisions are not mis- 
guided, ignorant; intolerant radicals.” A 
very potent statement and fully justified by 
the Constitution itself and ‘all precedents 
dated prior to the 1954 edict. The veteran 
judge stated further: 

“The decisions of the Court acting beyond 
the scope of its power are wholly and com- 
pletely void and are entitled to no respect 
and obedience anytime or anywhere.” 

The function of the Supreme Court is to 
interpret the law. That it can willy-nilly 
and by whim upset a whole line of decisions 
and interpretations without any intervening 
change of statutes or constitutional amend- 
ments is a gross abuse of power. This is 
true because once a constitutional decision 
is made, all statutory process must fall into 
line; the Supreme Court was designed to be 
and has fulfilled the function of checking 
after legislation, not creating it. Otherwise 
its only true function is nullified. The ap- 
pearance of Warren on the Court did not 
alter this fact. To allow him to initiate 
and pursue a different process is to weaken 
the national system. 

Judge Felton speaks in the true tradition 
of a judge, not a lawmaker. No judge can 
change the law of any case before him; and if 
any ruling he makes is contrary to law, it is 
thrown out. There must be a top rung to 
every ladder, and our Supreme Court is that 
rung. But this does not mean it is free of re- 
straints of the law itself. The Warren 


Court did not simply rule on the case of. 


Brown et al., it rewrote the accepted law and 
violated all precedents. To force mixing of 
the races is something wholly outside the 
meaning, purpose, and justice of the law of 
our land, and no Supreme Court can force 
it without invasion of the rights of the 
individuals. 





Growthmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
true that. we are living in critical and 
perilous times, when through the im- 
patient act or insane will of a dictator, 
a spark can ignite the world and destroy 
civilization as we know it. Because this 
is general knowledge, it has been fash- 
ionable to criticize our Nation’s growth 
as compared with that of Russia. 

It is my belief that an editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal of June 24, 1960, 
places such views in the right perspec- 
tive. The editorial follows: 


GROWTHMANSHIP 


The cult of growthmanship, as most of 
our readers are aware, is embraced by edgy 
people who see in every new Russian eco- 
nomic statistic that surpasses our rate of 
growth a sign that Mr. Khrushchev’s threat 
to bury us economically is almost upon us. 
Missionaries of the cult hold that unless our 
Government forces growth so that we match 
or surpass the Russian rate we'll soon be 
overwhelmed. 

Well, the basic fallacy in this sort of rea- 
soning was shown the other day when two 
gentlemen we know were discussing the sim- 
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ultaneous launching of two U.S. satellites 
with one US. missile. 

Said one: “I see where we now have 11 
satellites orbiting the Earth and 2 orbit- 
ing the Sun, while the Russians have only 
2 orbiting the Earth and 1 orbiting the Sun.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the other. “But just think 
how much greater the Russian rate of growth 
will be when Moscow puts up just one more 
satellite.” 








Pharmaceutical Group Opposes H.R. 
10597 as Amended 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia, I am keenly interested in the 
regulations and the operations of the 
District Commissioners. The Pharma- 
ceutical Society of the State of New 
York has been interested in raising the 
standards of the practice of pharmacy 
and protecting their economic interests. 
The pharmaceutical profession is one of 
the hardest working professions in our 
country and has demonstrated its re- 
sponsibility and trustworthiness. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
secretary of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of the State of New York, my old friend, 
Nicholas S. Gesoalde, who has com- 
plained bitterly of the rewriting of the 
proposed Pharmacy Act, H.R. 10597, 
without. consultation and advice by the 
pharmacists. Consequently, the Phar- 
maceutical Society has withdrawn its 
support of H.R. 10597 and opposes the 
amended version because of the harmful 
consequences to the pharmaceutical 
trade and the bad‘effects it will have 
upon the public, 

I am setting forth a copy of the letter 
which the Pharmaceutical Society of the 
State of New York has forwarded me in 
connection with this legislation, H.R. 
10597: 


Hon. ALrrep SANTANGELO, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR CONGRESSMAN: The Pharmaceutical 
Society of the State of New York has been 
informed that the proposed Pharmacy Act, 
H.R. 10597, has been completely. rewritten 
by the House of Representatives subcommit- 
tee with the consent of the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners. The revision of said 
bill was drafted without the advice of the 
District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, or other pharmaceutical representa- 
tives. This change from the original bill 
would destroy pharmacy as 2 profession. 
Professional practice is reduced to a mere 
trade which has routine licensing. 

The rewritten bill will allow complete 
elimination of the pharmacy board; pro- 
vides loop holes for prescription dispensing 
by nonpharmacists; facilitates a store rep- 
resenting itself falsely as a pharmacy; and 
makes pharmacists ‘criminally responsible 
for acts which others may perform with im- 
punity. As a matter of fact, conditions un- 
der this bill would be worse than the dis- 
tricts laws of 1906. 


JUNE 21, 1960. 
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The Pharmaceutical Society of the State 
of New York, representing more than 6,500 
retail pharmacists condemn the substance, 
or lack of substance, of the rewritten bill and 
deplores the procedure of ignoring pharma- 
ceutical council in drafting a bill concerned 
with responsibility on pharmacists in public 
health. For this reason, the Pharmaceutical 
Society of the State of New York must with- 
draw all previous support of this bill, 

Yours very truly, 
NICHOLAS 8. GESOALDE, 
Secretary, Pharmaceutical Society of the 
State of New York. 





Africa on the Move 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
March 22, March 23, and March 24, Mrs. 
May Craig published three columns in 
various Maine newspapers. 

In the first, she described to us Vic- 
toria Falls, and the changing mores of 
Africa. 

In the second, Mrs. Craig describes the 
display of mercy for wild animals in the 
construction of the Kariba Dam on the 
Zambezi River. 

In the third, she tells of the vast wave 
of nationalism now being felt through- 
out Kenya. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these three articles printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp: 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

AFRICA ON THE Move—DvucKTAIL JuvENTLES 
Come From CockTal, PARENTS 
(By May Craig) 

Vicrorma Farus.—The Victoria Falls were 
found by David Livingstone, Britisher, in 
November, 1855. They are the greatest, most 


stupendous, beautiful falls in the world... 


At the falls, the Zambezi River is 1,860 yards 
wide. It falls into deep rocky, winding gorges 
with terrific rapids. The natives call the 
falls “The smoke that thunders,” because 
the spray and mist from the incredible crash 
of waters down steep rocks to the bottom 
of the gorge, rises 2,000 feet into the air, 
thick with rainbows. The thunder of the 
water can be heard from my hotel] room and 
I can see the mist rising into the sky. It is 
like the pounding of heavy surf, but steady. 
Lying in bed, in this comfortable old (1905) 
British hotel, under a white mosquito net, 
one hears it and thinks awesomely that this 
has gone on since; as Kipling says: “The 
world was so new and all.” There is an 
extraordinary engineering feat in the bridge 
that is built across the second gorge, so one 
can look to the roaring rapids, and then into 
the rainbow mist to the water falling over 
the cliffs of black rock. 

Some of the southerners In our group had 
an argument with Mr. Sugg against the re- 
strictions on voting here, a complex gradu- 
ated system basted on literacy, income and 
property, which keeps most blacks from vot- 
ing. “We get blamed for voting restriction 
in the South,” said one editor from South 
Carolina, who didn’t take any stock in this 
“partnership concept.” 

Today we visited a model native village, 
Just as they have been for centuries, with 
huts, dancing grounds, prepared by the Gov- 


ernment as an exhibit, with natives in the 
huts making pots, with bellows of skin over 
@ wood fire, making spears and bows and 


the group is falling apart. © 
lost or left behind their belongings; suit- 
cases have broken and are strapped 
or tied with rope, clothes are bedraggled, 
nobody has been really ill. Friendships and 
feuds have developed, we never remember the 


i 


addressed at home and brought 
typed stick-on tabs, to’ ail his relatives and 
friends. Mail for a post: card from most of 
these countries is 25 cents, plus the cost of 
the cards, more than at home. 

While some problems differ, between 
United States and Africa, there are some 
thaf are common—including juvenile de- 
lingtency. In Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa, they were. having a parent- 
teacher meeting about the “ducktail” juve- 
niles, so-called because they wear their hair 
in a ducktail long behind on the neck, 
Psychiatrists talked to the parents. ‘“Duck- 
tail children come from cocktail parents,” 
they said.. They said parents must learn to 
live with their children. Don’t try to force 
religion on your children unless you live the 
religion yourself. “It’s like measles—you 
can’t give it unless you have it.” “If your 
child is stubborn, with a perpetual scream, 
let him carry on. He may be more patient 
than you—but you are bigger and if you 


can’t stand the noise, walk out of the room.” ~ 


Papers in Africa are full of tidbits about 
Princess Margaret getting married, especially 
since his father was twice divorced and he 
has three stepmothers, in view of all the 
fuss about. Margaret marrying Peter Town- 
send—forbidden her because he was di- 
vorced, though the innocent party. Elvis 
Presley is in the papers, pictures and stories, 
Comment here because new budget in Union 
for social aids and pensions gives no increase 
to low income people and Africans. The 
whites get increase of 10 shillings a month; 
2 shillings for colored; nothing extra for 
Africans. Provincial Commissioner Sugg 


defended the voting regulations here by 


saying they apply to white and black the 
same, only most black cannot make the 
literacy, income or conditions. 

In our country it is so well populated, 
standards of public health are high, we are 
rich, we do not have hordes of people in the 
almost savage stage, so we do not have some 
of the problems they have in this vast con- 
tinent. Malaria is licked around the cities; 
even here in this comfortable hotel the 
screens are tight, set in small metal panels 
and we sleep under mosquito nets. There 
is a horrible thing called bilharsis, an in- 
finitesimal parasite that lives in the rivers. 
Get wet, even sometimes by a few drops on 
the skin, and there is a slight red spot, the 
beast burrows in, roosts in the liver, kidneys 
and other vital parts and literally eats your 
insides out at his pleasure. Doctors and 
scientists are working on this, but have not 
licked it yet. 

Maine housewives will be interested in the 
way they serve fresh, small, sun-ripened 
Pineapples. They cut the top off for a lid; 
slice around the inside with a sharp knife, 
take it out whole, slice it, and put it back 
in the order of slices, so they fit, put the 
lid on, chill it and bring it to you at the 
table whole. 


AFRICA ON THE Move—AN EXTRAORDINARY 
DISPLAY OF MERCY FOR WILD ANIMALS 
(By May Craig) 
Vicrorra Faiis.—There is a kinship born 
of unselfish kindness, mercy, justice. In 
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building the first section of the great Kariba 


which ran about in terror. 

Catching them was in incredible task, they 
showed us a colored movie of part of it. 
Some of the animals, such as the sable buck, 
weigh 500 pounds; there was the mean wart 
hog with his sharp, curved tusks, poisonous 
snakes, little things like turtles and the 
babies. 

Almost naked, with boots on, they roamed, 
swam, and watched. Some of the animals 
were caught as we catch young steer for 
branding in the West, with ropes. They set 
up great strong rope nets across an island, 
beaters ran the animals pell-mell into the 
nets, with drums and gongs and stones, and 
other men were behind the nets to run out 
and tie them up while they were caught in 
the nets. 

This tying-up was dangerous, some were 
so frightened they had to be given injec- 
tions of tranquilizers so. they could be car- 
ried in the boats to the mainland. Some 
died of fright, they had no way of knowing 
this was an act of mercy to save them. 
There was one rhinoceros—the picture 
showed it—which was even more dangerous 
because frightened. It could have swam to 
the mainland, but every effort to make it 
go into the water failed. It kept charging 
its would-be rescuers, and so they ieft it: 
“Victorious—but to die.” 

Many of the various deer could swim to 
the mainland from the less-distant islands, 
but had to be guided. The males would herd 
the females and the babies and sometimes 
the launches were able to get on each side of 
the line of deer and guide them, helping 
those who were exhausted. If you think 
getting snakes and warthogs and biting, 
kicking animals into bags and boxes to load 
on the launches was child’s play, you should 
have seen that movie. With the water ris- 
ing every day, each day was worse. It is the 
most extraord act of mercy to dumb 
animals I ever heard of. It will be a bond 
of kinship forever for the black and white 
men who worked on it—still are. It may 
help the “partnership concept” which the 
British hope for here. They hope for indus- 
try from the dam—it was washed out twice 
by floods while building—OK now. 

Climbing around the various edges of the 
falls is awesome and somewhat dangerous 
because the clouds of spray fall on the 
ground and make mud. They do not have 
any railings of any kind. Paths of many feet 
show the best spots to view the Devil’s Cat- 
aract, the Boiling Pot, the terrible smooth 
rush of the river towards the falls, the white 
water as it hits rocks and islands, then the 


first gorge cannot be seen for the mist and 
rainbows. This fall into a gorge is a fear- 
some thing. There are several gorges in 
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In the afternoon we went upstream by bus 
to take a boat to the calm Zambezi, far from 
the falls, with a pull only at floodtime. We 
went in two motorboats because we are so 
many, and a half dozen officials, and our 
consul and rangers went with us. I was in 
the lead boat; we saw crocodiles sunning on 


- sand banks, innumerable birds, including 


the cormorant which stands on the shore, 
wings spread, ready to take off if it sees a 
fish, its long neck and sharp beak stretched 
out. Wild tropical trees and flowers and 
fruits along the way. .We went to a small 
island where a clearing had been made for 
visitors. The guide and a native had 
brought a kettle and clean water, built a 
small fire over a grate, with twigs and bits 
of paper and made tea. Monkeys came down 
from the trees to watch, snatched a pack of 
cigarettes right out of one lady’s handbag. 
They had brought plastic cups and a can of 
sweetened evaporated milk. It was too fan- 
tastic for words. We worried about the 
other boat not coming. Then at a small 
landing across the river we saw a Man wav- 
ing. Our guide and boat went over and did 
not come back. We felt marooned. 

An hour later he came back with the rest 
of the group. :Their boat had sprung a leak; 
they had managed to get to shore, stop a 
man in an auto on a nearby road, and he 
had brought the message to the small land- 
ing on his side and waved to us. Everybody 
was all right—but it-was lucky the man in 
the auto came by—although our guide was 
going back anyway, when they did not come. 
This is life as a reporter visiting Africa. We 
are burned black by the African sun. There 
is the strangest combination of civilization 
and savagery, jungle and boulevard, movies 
and fighting tribes, with spears and faces 
daubed with colored muds, blacks unpre- 
pared for freedom but wanting it, whites 
hanging on by different methods. 


_— 


AFRICA ON THE Move—INTENT To Be Free Is 
ALMOsT SAVAGE IN KENYA 
(By May Craig) 

Narrosi.—It is hard to remember that this 
is the land of the Mau Mau terror of 1957-58, 
when fanatic members of the Kiwuyu tribe 
swore brutal, sadistic, obscene oaths in jun- 
gle nights, facing sacred Mount Kenya, the 
death oath against the white men. Nairobi 
is a handsome city. We are staying in the 
new modern Stanley Hotel. At Government 
House this morning we met British Gov. 
Gen. Sir Patrick Renison and his Cabinet, 
sitting around a long, polished oak table, in 
red leather chairs with E II R gilt embla- 
zoned on the backs—Elizabeth II, Regina. We 
walked on polished parquetry floors. Out- 
side were the beautiful English gardens that 
the British carry with them round the world. 

This year Kenya will get its independence, 
decide whether to stay in the Commonwealth 
with Elizabeth Regina as their head. Most 
of the black Kenyans (nearly a hundred to 
one white man) prefer to be a republic with- 
in the Commonwealth, as India is. This in- 
dependence comes sooner than expected by 
anyone—in London, a few weeks ago they 
were talking of 3 to 4 years. But the pas- 
sion for freedom now has taken hold of 
Africans as they see other African people 
getting freedom now—the Belgian Congo, 
nearby, to be free in June—perhaps in the 
Commonwealth as is Ghana, for the present. 

Sir Patrick had most of his Cabinet sitting 
with him to answer cuestions in their field— 
it was sign of the times that his Minister of 
Housing is Musa Amalemba, only African 
minister in the government; and C. B. Madan, 
Asian minister without portfolio, one of two 
Asian ministers in the government. There 
are many Asians, Indians, Arabs in Kenya 
and they side with the African cry for free- 
dom, but these ministers are more moderate 
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than, for instance Tom Mboya, head of the 
Peoples’ Convention Party and the Kenya 
Federation of Labor and one of the leaders 
of the Kenya independence movement. He 
is a friend of Jomo Kenyatta, who led the 
Kikuyu Mau Mau, was jailed for 7 years and 
is still in detention. Mboya is of a differ- 
ent tribe, the Luo, and was not in the Mau 
Mau horror, but he believes in Kenyatta as 
the great Kenya leader, that he should be 
allowed to come back into Kenya public 
leadership. 

There is no doubt that when Kenyan 
blacks get control of the government, Ken- 
yatta will be prominent, if he does not drink 
himself to death first. It would be better for 
his people if he did, because Mau Mau would 
destroy all foreign confidence in Kenya black 
government—and blacks cannot make a go 
of it, unless they have foreign capital and 
knowhow. 

Amalemba belongs to the New Kenya 
Party, to which Madan the Indian minister 
belongs and also a Britisher, Michael Blun- 
dell, who believes that it is inevitable that 
blacks shall govern here, hopes they are sin- 
cere, and that whites can live peacefully and 
honorably here under black rule. There is 
another rightwing European party which 
reactionary and separatist and has no chan 
of living. 

The schools here are segregated, between 
European and non-European, though not the 
colleges.. Segregation must go, said Tom 
Mboya, who had a press conference with us. 
Amalemba and Madan said: “Not yet.” Said 
Musa Amalemba: “It would be difficult and 
unfair to put the great majority of black 
children in the white schools now. There 
is the language barrier, they do not have 
the preparation to keep up with the white 
children, their parents are mainly illiterate 
and could not help them.” Mr. Madan 


At the U.S. Information Service downtown 
office we had an off-the-record talk with our 
consul, Charles Withers, then Mr. Mboya 
and then Blundell. When Blundell came 
back recently from the London Conference 
on a constitution for Kenya when it is free, 
he was greeted by a shower of silver coins 
and cries of “Judas” from the whites who 
said he had betrayed them. Sir Patrick said: 
“Nobody got everything they wanted.” But 
the blacks of Kenya are going to get freedom 
probably this year, and Mboya was frank to 
say this constitution, even if accepted as 
basis for an election, is only an instrument 
of progress and will be rewritten, without the 
guarantee against expropriation. 

As the Dutch in the Union of South Africa 
and the Belgians of the Congo foresee what 
would happen to them under African con- 
trol, so did the Governor General and his 
Cabinet—so did Prime Minister Macmillan 
who on a recent visit to the Union warned 
that “the wind of changing times” is blow- 
ing across Africa. It will be a hurricane un- 
less the colonial powers agree to independ- 
ence for Africans much sooner than they 
thought—and sooner than the Africans are 
really capable of running their own affairs. 

“They know they cannot do with us,” 
said Blundell optimistically. “They can’t 
run the country without us. I believe they 
will create a climate in which we will stay 


.and work.” He admitted whites may become 


“second class citizens,” when the blacks are 
in complete control. That standards of liv- 
ing will go down for the whites. “But we 
never did live as well as you Americans. 
And I find educated black Kenyans who want 
to live as well as we do.” 

In this beautiful modern city, it is hard 
to remember the vast expanses of this coun- 
try, much of it empty, the seething, almost 
savage, intent to be free, especially among 
soldiers of the last war who saw the white 
world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following item from 
the Oregonian for June 19, 1960: 


OREGON’S CONGRESSMAN PorTER SEEKS $300,- 
000 ror WorRLDWIDE CONFERENCE FUND 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


‘WASHINGTON.—Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, Fourth District Oregon Congress- 
man, is looking for an angel—any peace- 
loving philanthropic organization with $300,- 
000 to spare will do—to finance an interna- 
tional conference of parliamentarians. 

The Rockefeller, Ford and Carnegie Foun- 
dations have all declined with regrets. 
Others have yet to be heard from. 

Cyrus S. Eaton, the Ohio industrialist, has 
donated $1,000 to help arouse interest in the 
idea of a meeting of parliamentarians from 
most of the world’s countries who would 
meet here in Washington. Porter has used 
Eaton’s donation te hire a man, Tom Blake 
to prepare for the conference by sending let- 
ters about it to prominent political figures 
throughout the world. 

As Porter envisions it, this conference 
would break down into small groups and 
deal with such knotty international prob- 
lems as improving international courts, re- 
vising the U.N. Charter, plans for disarma- 
ment, prevention of war by miscalculation. 
It would be under the auspices of the World 
Parliament Association, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, United World Federalists and the 
Members of Congress for World Law. The 
State Department has endorsed the general 
idea. 





Purpose of the conference would be to 
focus attention on these problems, to muster 
public opinion in favor of negotiations, to 
spread the concept of governments settling 
disputes according to international law. 

Porter would like it to be held next 
spring, if some means of underwriting it can 
be secured. The estimated cost of trans- 
portation, lodging and other arrangements, 
he notes would be far less than the cost of 
one missile. 

The Oregon Congressman, who has at- 
tended numerous international conferences 
in his 4 years in office, concedes that he 
strongly favors this method of seeking rap- 


prochements between East and West. Said 
PorTER: 
“I don’t know any other way. If man’s 


reasoning power is going to save him, we 
have to do as the old preacher said. ‘Let’s 
come reason together.’ ” 

He noted that President Eisenhower, in 
telling the American people about the break- 
up of the Paris summit meeting, said, “We 
must continue businesslike dealings with 
the Soviet leaders on outstanding issues, and 
improve the contacts between our own and 
the Soviet peoples.” 

Porter said among those who favor his* 
idea for a world rule of law conference are 
Arthur Larson, ex-adviser to Eisenhower, 
and now a college president; Charles 8S. 
Rhyne, ex-president of the American Bar 
Association. 

PORTER GOES ABROAD 


While trying to foster interest and fi- 
nancial support for his venture, Porter has 
been participating in meetings in Europe of 
an unofficial group known as the East-West 
Parliamentary Disarmament Conference. He 
became involved after a radio commentator, 
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‘Tris Coffin, asked if he would be interested 
in attending such a meeting in London last 
winter. Coffin’s broadcasts have been spon- 
sored by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
of which Cyrus Eaton is board chairman. 
Eaton offered to pay expenses of any “‘force- 
ful” .Congressman whom Coffin: selected. 
Portrr accepted and went to London in 
February. 

There he became the American member on 
an executive committee assigned to plan for 
a future disarmament conference to be held 
late this year. It was for such a planning 
session that he went to Stockholm 2 weeks 


he the trip to London, Porrer received 
$1,075.20 in estimated expense money, but 
upon his return sent back $23 to Eaton. 
For the Stockholm meeting, he received 
$1,316, and upon his return he gave. back 
$37 to Eaton, PorrTer’s staff had slightly 
overestimated his expenses, and so the Con- 
gressman returned what was left to the man 
who is reputed to be worth $100 million. 
EATON UNDERWRITER 

Counting the $1,000 for planning the 
Washington conference, Porrer has received 
$3,331.20 from Eaton to underwrite his ac- 
tivities in these various meetings concerned 
with world tensions. He has another plan- 
ning session scheduled for September in 
Brussels, with the big disarmament meeting 
probably in Rome after the elections. Por- 
TER hopes to go, Eaton’s generosity being 
what it is. 

Despite some editorial criticism from Ore- 
gon, Porrer said he sees no reason for re- 
jecting Eaton’s funds that made his attend- 
ance at these meetings possible. He noted 
that he has made no secret of these 
benefactions, 

“I can’t think of a better way for Cyrus 
Eaton to spend his money,” observed Porrer. 
“I think there is a concensus against war in 
the world. Conferences such as these help 
apply pressure of public opinion on the 
governments to find peaceful avenues.” 

As for Eaton himself, Porrer has never 
met him, He has read some of his speeches, 
he explained, and agrees with his general 
theme that peaceful coexistence must be 
sought through multiple contacts across and 
through the Iron Curtain. Porter does not 
agree with all of Eaton’s expressed views, as 
quoted in various articles. 


RED COUNTRIES PRAISED 


Recently Eaton returned from a visit to 
Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia with 
glowing accounts of conditions and the 
happy prosperity of the people. Eaton re- 
cently was awarded the Lenin Peace Prize. 

“In some ways he goes too far in accept- 
ing and trusting the Communists,” said 
Porter. “Even though we deal with Com- 
munist states, we should always make clear 
that we believe in freedom.” 

Porter is inclined to think Eaton is 
“naive” in his appraisal of Communist satel- 
lites, but he admires his effort to persuade 
Premier Khrushchev that American capital- 
ists would much prefer peace and a decline 
in taxes that are now required for defense 
spending, to the profits to be gained from 
war munitions. 


CRUSADES FOR PEACE 


Eaton, at 76, is devoting himself with mis- 
sionary zeal to his crusade for understand- 
ing between East and West. A Republican 
who favored Franklin Roosevelt, he is re- 
ported to control a $2 billion empire in iron 
and steel, coal, paint, rails and shipping. 

He has invested considerable sums in re- 
cent years i his peace mission. Mainly 
Eaton has sponsored meetings of world 
scientists and scholars at his boyhood home, 
Pugwash, Nova Scotia, and subsequently in 
Europe. 

Porter said he is convinced these confer- 
ences have helped make people more aware 
of the dangers of atomic weapons, 


Several weeks ago Eaton was criticized in 


provides 
zer who, without authority, deals directly 
with the head or representative of a foreign 
government in an effort to influence that 
COENS 0 SS ee 
the United States. 
PORTER DEFENDS EATON 

Porter took the House floor subsequently 
to defend Eaton by discrediting Dopp’s at- 
tempt at “restricting the efforts of citizens 
like Cyrus Eaton who believe that peace is 
too important to be left to the President, the 


only when a citizen tried to negotiate with a 
foreign government about a specific dispute 
or controversy. 

“Communication among nations must in- 
crease, not decrease. If we are to attain peace 
and avoid war. We can disagree pabatanly. 
We should not seek a legal pretext for deny- 
ing others the right to speak and act. 
our crusade for peace, we need all the help 








HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
rogatory article by Walter Pincus and 
Don Oberdcrfer in a recent issue of Life 
magazine was a great disservice to the 
Congress. 

Congressmen who have risked their 
lives on so-called junkets carrying them 
at times to such places as the antarctic 
polar regions, often necessitating their 
flying through fog and storm over 
barren wastelands where the chance of 
survival if grounded would be remote, 
were pilloried for expenditures of a few 
dollars. Under careful analysis even the 
expenses in question could be properly 
accounted for save in one or two in- 
stances of fiscal abuse. 

Since my name was mentioned in the 
Life magazine article I wish to point out 
that the dinner at the Orienta Beach 
Club, which was criticized by inuendo, 
was for some 20 people. The club in- 
sisted that the check be paid by a mem- 
ber, so consequently I paid the check and 
was reimbursed for it later on by the 
House Public Works Committee. This 
was a simple and honest business pro- 
cedure and it reflected illon noone. The 


Congressmen and the Congresswoman — 


present paid to the committee their 
share for their spouses’ expense on the 
cost of the meal. I was entitled to re- 
imbursement as it was a legitimate com- 
mittee expense, 

‘When I spoke with Mr. Oberdorfer 
about the injustice of the article and-the 
damage it had done to me by making 
me guilty by association, he explained 








various aspects of the trip and indict- 
ing why the expémse was necessary. 
The letter follows: 
Hovsr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1960. 

Dear ConstTITrvent: Recently Life maga- 
zine carried a story on congressional spend- 
ing. 

I was mentioned and placed in a situation 
where, because of being included with other 
Congressmen who were pilloried by the 

ted word, I was regarded by some as 
guilty by association. 

Let me clarify the issues as succinctly as 
IT can. 

First, I permitted the House Public Works 
Committee to hold a dinner meeting at the 
Orienta Beach Club on the occasion of one 
of its inspection trips because the club had 
the proper facilities and was close to the har- 
bors and roads which were scheduled for 
inspection. 

At the time I had two pieces of legisla- 
tion pending in the House before the Public 
Works Committee. One had to do with the 
deepening of the East Basin at Mamaroneck 
Harbor and the other provided for a study 
of Port Chester Harbor. 

Since it is a rule of the Orienta Beach 
Club that a member sponsor each party held 
there and pay for the same, I sent a check 
for the dinner costs. I was later reimbursed 
by the Public Works Committee, at the di- 
rection of the chairman of the committee, 
a perfectly honorable and normal transac- 
tion. However, Life magazine seems to at- 
tach some evil innuendo to this honorable 
piece of business. 

I might mention that I did not bill the 
committee for the party which my wife gave 
for the wives of the Congressmen at the 
Stork Club earlier that day. She paid for 
that herself. We did not want or expect 
reimbursement. We felt it was our duty to 
be as hospitable and courteous to our friends 
as we could. 

As for the payment of my wife’s expenses. 
T have canceled checks for any and every 
expense she incurred as my companion on 
congressional study trips. I always paid my 
bills for transportation, lodging and. suste- 
mance as soon as the committee billed me. 
My checks were drawn to the order of the 
hotels at which we stayed, and to the rail- 
roads, ships or airlines on which we traveled. 
‘Phese checks are available to any responsible 
person wishing to see them. 

Let me add, by way of explanation, that if 
Congressmen do not travel in behalf of their 
committees they are liable to approve ex- 
penditures of vast sums of money needlessly 
because they cannot know the facts at first 
hand. ; 

I have learned more about roadbuilding 
and public works by visiting the Ottawa Road 
Experimental Installation ™ Illinois, the 
harbors for which Federal funds are being 
sought, and the sites where public build- 


In the complex world it is necessary for 
@ Congressman to inspect certain sites and 
facilities in order to know his subject and 
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to ascertain what is taking place in certain‘ 


areas. Only a provincially minded person 
would try to decide on the wisdom of an 
expenditure without studying’the facts thor- 
oughly and seeing and knowing the project 
intimately. 

I have no apology for the trips I made in 
behalf of my committee. 

I have traveled by train, bus, plane, and 
car, often at great inconvenience and under 
trying circumstances. I feel it is part of my 
duty as a Congressman. 

Travel is notnewtome. I have seen much 
of the world, having taken a long trip to 
Africa, Europe, Scandinavia, South Amer- 
ica and the Antilles in 1938. 

I feel that in serving my Public Works 
Committee I am serving my constituency 
and my country in accordance with my oath 
of office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwtn B. Doouey. 





Discrimination Against Reserves Charged 
in Retiring Officers With World War I 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON.. Mr. Speaker, in 
the March 7, 1959, issue of the Army 
Navy Air Force Journal, there appeared 
an article dealing with the reasons that 
it is necessary for Congress to enact 
legislation to equalize the retirement 
benefits accorded Reserve officers of the 
military service with those of Regular 
Officers. For some time I have been at- 
tempting to remedy one inequity in this 
area. My bill, H.R. 1136, is mentioned 
ir the Army Navy Air Force Journal ar- 
ticle, and I.commend this article to the 
careful study of the Members of the 
House: 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST RESERVES CHARGED 
In RETIRING OFFICERS WITH Wor~pD War I 
SERVICE 
Many .Members. of Congress, as well as 


many other well-informed persons, have ex-- 


pressed the feeling that there should be no 
discrimination between officers of the Reg- 
ular establishments and officers of the Re- 
serve components. In the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1952 this was specifically estab- 
lished as basic policy: ““There shall be no dis- 
crimination between and among members 
of the Regular and Reserve components in 
the administration of laws applicable to both 
Regulars and Reserves.” 

In spite of the general feeling that cul- 
minated in this statement of policy, there 
appear to be a few who feel that a retired 
Reserve should not have the same right to 
an increase in retired pay, because of World 
War I service that is now given to retired 
Regular officers. 

Regular Army officers who served in the 
military or naval forces prior to November 
12, 1918, whether or not in combat areas, re- 
tired under such circumstances that their 
retired pay would be less than 75 percent of 
their active-duty pay, are entitled to an in- 
crease in the retired pay up to the maximum 
of 75 percent. because of such wartime serv- 
ice. Reserve officers, retired at considerably 
less than the maximum retired pay, do not 
get a similar increase for wartime service. 
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The provision for special recognition of 
service in the World War I period had its 
origin in the act of July 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 
507). At that time, due to the large in- 
crease in Regular officer personnel following 
World War I, there was a stagnation in pro- 
motion. In order to alleviate this bad 
morale factor, provisiom was made for vol- 
untary retirement of Regular officers after 
15 years of service. The retirement pay was 
at a reduced percentage rather than the con- 
ventional 75 percent, being based on years 
of service. The retired pay was such” per- 
centage of active-duty pay as was derived 
from multiplying the number of years of 
service by 2% percent. Aspecial award, how- 
ever, was given to those who had served as 
commissioned officers during the war period 
by raising to the grade of major for retired 
pay purposes any officer below that grade who 
voluntarily retired under the act. 

In June 1940, in furtherance of the same 
plan, the 1935 act was amended to provide 
that any officer on the active list of the 
Regular Army who had served in any ca- 
pacity in the military or naval service prior 
to November 12, 1918, could, upon his own 
application, be retired with 75 percent of his 
active-duty pay, with an added provision for 
increasing the pay and rank of majors and 
lieutenant colonels, to lieutenant colonel 
and colonel. 

The 1940 amendment made the retired pay 
provision so broad and liberal, to use the 
words of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, in Senate Report No. 1543, June 8, 
1948, “as to make it theoretically possible to 
retire certain officers after only 1 day’s serv- 
ice under a Regular Army appointment,” if 
they had served in the military or naval serv- 
ice prior to November 12, 1918. 

Shortly thereafter during the preparedness 
program, on July 29, 1941, Congress passed 
@ joint resolution to provide a speedy method 
of elimination of unsuitable officers from the 
active list of the Regular Army. This law 
provided that any officer so eliminated who 
had served in any capacity in the military or 
naval service prior to November 12, 1918, 
should be retired with 75 percent of his ac- 
tive duty pay, with service of only 7 years. 
This law suspended for the emergency an 
earlier law passed in 1920 under which un- 
suitable officers were classed as class B of- 
ficers and eliminated from the active list. 
Under that law, which was cumbersome to 
operate, officers eliminated from the active 
list who had had 10 years of service were re- 
tired with the reduced retired pay based on 
2% percent for each year of service, without 
@ special award for World War I service. 

When the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
was under consideration by Congress, the 
fact was brought out that Army officers who 
served in World War I were granted retired 
pay of 75 percent whereas officers in the Navy 
and Marine Corps who had served in World 
War I were not so entitled. In the House 
an amendment was adopted to provide a 
similar right for the Navy and Marine Corps 
officers. The bill was rewritten in commit- 
tee and apparently to make this provision 
uniformly applicable, it said that the retired 
pay of any officers in any of the services men- 
tioned in the title of the act, i.e., Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, or Public Health Service, who 
served in any capacity as.a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
prior to November 12, 1918, thereafter retired 
under any provision of law, shall be paid 75 
percent of his active-duty pay. 

However, before the bill was passed by 
Congress, another paragraph was added giv- 
ing to the class B officers eliminated under 
the 1920 act, 75 percent retirement pay if they 
had served in the World War I period. The 
War Department had opposed this latter 
paragraph but after a fight in Congress, the 
paragraph was. adopted. 

Having given this special right to officers 
eliminated from the active list as unsuitable, 
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under the 1920 act and under the joint reso- 
lution of 1941, Congress on October 18, 1943, 
amended the Pay Adjustment Act of 1942 by 
adding another paragraph granting the same 
right to those officers who had been eliminat- 
ed in 1922 as the result of an economy wave 
then existing. These officers had been retired 
if they had at least 10 years of service. The 
retired pay for the 10 year retired officers, 
under the act under which they were elimi- 
nated, amounted to only 25 percent of active- 
duty pay. 

Thus, most, if not all, Regular Army officers 
retired on a reduced pay basis have had their 
retired pay raised to the maximum of 75 
percent if they had World War I service. 
Even the officers eliminated as unsuitable 
whose retirement pay would otherwise be 


17% percent (the 7-year officers retired under ~ 


the 1941 joint resolution) , or 25 percent (the 
10-year officers under the 1920 act), have now 
been raised to 75 percent merely because a 
part of their unsuitable service was during 
the period of World War I. 

It is against this. background that the 
equity of retired Reserves to a similar treat- 
ment is to be appraised. 

Reserve officers in order to be retired must 
be 60-years old and must have had over 20 
years of satisfactory service. When this age 
factor is considered, it will be seen that most 
of these officers not only were in service in 
the period of World War I but served as well 
in the period of World War II. 

It certainly is equitable to consider that 
over 20 years of satisfactory service by a Re- 
serve Officer is equal to the 7 or 10 years of 
service by Regular Army officers, which service 
was so unsatisfactory that they were elimi- 
nated from the active list. The average re- 
tired pay for Reserve officers is not over 30 
percent, with no.increase at all for World 
War I service, yet the eliminated Regular 
officers have been granted 75 percent retired 
pay because a part of their service was during 
World War I. 

There are bills pending in the 86th Con- 
gress to correct this manifest inequity, no- 
tably bills sponsored by Senators SPARKMAN 
and JACKSON, and by Representative HuppLE- 
STON. It is to be hoped that early remedial 
legislation will result, if only to assure justice 
to a dwindling but distinguished group of 
veteran officers whose service dates back to 
World War I. 





Great Distinction for the Lenker Family 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention of the House to the fact 
that the South Dakota American Lesion 
at their convention last. week made his- 
tory when they selected Bill Lenker, of 
Sioux Falls, as the American Legion de- 
partment commander for South Dakota. 

This is only the second time in the 
Legion history of the State that a father 
and son have held the position of State 
Commander. Commander Bill’s father, 
Dr. Carle B, Lenker of Winner, held the 
position of department commander for 
South Dakota in 1926. 

The other instance of both father and 
later the son serving as State Com- 
mander was in Indiana when former 
Gov. Robert E. Gates who was elected 
in. 1932 saw his son elected in 1958. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, this is a great 
distinction for the Lenker family, 
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War or Surrender—An Alternative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a let- 
ter to the editor of the Santa Barbara 
News Press Saturday evening, June 11, 
presents rather a startling picture: 

War OR SURRENDER—AN ALTERNATIVE 


Eprror, News-PREss: 

Never before in history (in time of peace) 
has the leader of any great nation been sub- 
jected to the vile indignities, slander and in- 
vective heaped upon our Chief Executive 
by that mass-murderer Khrushchev. Al- 
though this scurrilous attack has tended to 
unify the free nations, to millions in other 
parts of the world, our abject acceptance of 
this tirade suggests that we are weak and 
afraid—a “paper tiger.” 

To those who have been brainwashed into 
believing that surrender to the Communist 
conspiracy is better than a nuclear war, this 
indignity may be bearable. They do not 
realize that surrender (which includes com- 
plete disarmament and control by an inter- 
national police force perhaps under the 
United Nations, eventually dominated by 
Russia) means subjugation by Communist 
forces and eventual liquidation (murder or 
death in concentration camps) of at least 
40 million Americans. Those who have been 
misled by propaganda see no alternative— 
but there is one and it is completely logical. 

Americans must accept the fact that we 
are not in a cold war—but a hot one. 
Communism and democracy cannot coexist. 
All Russian leaders have said so, and their 
plans are based on this premise. We are at 





war. Let us realize this and act accordingly. 


Nuclear war is unthinkable—to us and to 
the Russians. The U-2 flights over Russia 
in the past 4 years have proven to Khru- 
shchev that our atomic bombers cannot be 
shot down and that Russian defenses against 
them are therefore nonexistent. This may 
account, in part, for his hysterical reaction. 

Our prime weapon is to encourage and 
support revolution behind the Iron Curtain 
and this is our ace in the hole that 
frightens the men in the Kremlin. The 
slaves in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc., are our allies, They are our 
secret weapon. Why not use them? 

Now is the time to resign from the United 
Nations, composed, according to the original 
documents, of “peace-loving nations” unless 
Russia and her satellites are thrown out. 
Now is the time to sever diplomatic relations 
with Russia and her puppets and thus cut 
off the major source of espionage in the 
United States. They cannot stand isolation. 
They cannot and will not wage atomic war 
knowing that it would mean devastation of 
their own countries. 

Why not cut them off from civilized na- 
tions and let them wither on the vine until 
internal revolution overthrows their mur- 
derous dictators? And thus free the world 
from the threat of atomic war. Only then 
can we dream of world peace and work 
toward a world community of cooperative 
nations. In the meantime, let us look to our 
own défenses and expose the subversives who 
would take us over from within, since the 
plan for world conquest is based on these 
tactics. We need new laws to rectify recent 
decisions of our Supreme Court which now 
make it almost impossible to effectively 
prosecute Communists and subversives in 
Government agencies. (Write your Con- 
gressmen and Senators to this effect.) 


not be bluffed ae oaeenaar liquida: 
and slavery. In self-defense let us take the 
offensive—the Politburo is vulneraile 
we are still invincible. 
‘GRANVILLE F. Enicur, 
Chairman, Santa Barbara Commitiee 
Against Summit Entanglements. 





Where Mr. Nixon Stands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 





June 22, 1960: 


Wuene Mr. Nixon STanps 

Critics of Vice President Nrxon, in his party 
and out, have raked him over the coals for 
not saying where he stands on the critical 
issues that face this Nation. They coul 
profitably read his Minot, N. Dak., talk 
how to make the huge farm glut shrink. 
his St. Louis speech on how to make the 
economy grow. 

The Vice President made no attempt to 
spell out details of a farm program which 
he will elaborate later. But his talk in St. 
Louis was a clear and specific outline of what 
he thinks Washington should—and should 
not—do to keep business humming and our 
economy expanding. 

He brushed aside the claims of some econ- 
omists who argue that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s only proper role is that of the im- 
partial, innocent bystander—keeping hands 
off the economy, come hell or high water. 

Mr. Nrxon said Washington has four eco- 
nomic responsibilities at home. They are: 

One, to “pursue sound fiscal policies” that 
check inflation. 

Two, to combat abuses by industry or labor 
which curb competition or deprive us of the 
benefit of newer, better ways of making 
things. 

Three, provide a tax setup that stimulates 
new and creative enterprise, instead of 
strangling it. 

Finally, Government has a responsibility 
to prevent and correct wide swings between 
boom and bust by sensible fiscal policies, and 
by preventing the national misfortune of 
widespread unemployment. 

Mr. Nrxon said the United States. free 
economy is so far ahead of the Soviet. Union 
planned economy that the U.S.S.R. will never 
reach us within the foreseeable future, not 
even in the year A.D. 2000, 

He warned that we must not imitate the 
Marxist system to match fancied gains often 
claimed for it. Some of Moscow’s alleged 
great gains of the postwar years are due to 
an all-out effort to repair the ravages of war. 

Both Japan and West Germany, it might 
be pointed out, outstripped the Soviet Union 
in economic growth in the same period under 
the same stimulus, 

The Soviet Union is still a very primitive 
économy, as the Vice President said. It is 
still much occupied with the basic job of 
building a sizable steel industry and a trans- 
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Ceaend, system—goals which this country 
achieved a half century ago, or more. 

As Moscow’s planners get past the stage of 
building steel mills and attempt to satisfy 
the Russian people’s pent-up demand for 
consumer goods, their “state planning” 
breaks down. 

Thus, China factories turn out large ex- 
pensive pieces, because their quota is 
expressed in rubles and this is the easy way 
to “fulfill” it. But Russian workers, who 
make an average salary of about $80 a 
month, can’t afford these luxury porcelains. 
So they pile up in government warehouses. 

Russia’s economy is wallowing in red tape, 
the one product that “planners” turn out 
easily and in unlimited quantities. 

In his talks in North Dakota and in St. 
Louis, the Vice President showed courage and 
conviction. 

North Dakota’s 
resent the soil bank idea which takes land 
out of production. But Mr. Nixon said, 
without hesitation, that “we must recognize 
the necessity for which pro- 
duces crops in surplus out of production.” 

He indorsed a new administration pro- 
gram for UN distribution of the world’s sup- 
ply of surplus food to feed the world’s hun- 
gry. President Eisenhower, he said, intended 
to present this plan at the summit meeting 
which Nikita Khrushchev sabotaged. 

Mr. Nixon made crystal clear that he is 
not wedded to the bankruptcy farm policies 
of the past. He said: 

“We should not dig in and fight the battle 
over farm policy in the entrenched positions 
which we have occupied over the last 5 


At the same time, we should not abandon 
or destroy a free economic system that has 
produced more goods, more efficiency than 
any other system in the world. 

Mr. Nrxow nailed that battle flag to his 
mast here in a talk that is required reading 
for all candidates—and all Americans. 





Effect of Importation of-Leather Footwear 
on the Domestic Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to briefly 
point out the effects of imports of leather 
footwear on the economy of the United 
States, and the serious consequences for 
American shoe workers and their em- 
ployers. 

More than 5,500 people in my district 
are directly employed in the manufac- 
ture of leather footwear. 

This is an industry which has felt the 
full effect of import competition. From 
about 3.6 million pairs in 1949 imports 
had jumped to 80.5 million in 1959. 
Practically all of this increase has come 
since 1954. 

During this same decade our exports 
of all types of footwear have been drop- 
ping. In 1949 we exported 5.759 million 
pairs; in 1959 fewer than 3.75 million 
pairs. Statistically, in 1949 we exported 
six-tenths of a pair of footwear for each 
pair imported, while in 1959 we imported 
over 21 pairs for each pair yom 
Truly this is a phenomenal increase 
Imports of nonrubber footwear have 





wheat farmers bitterly. 
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grown from slightly more than 1 percent 
of our production in 1954 to 3.52 per- 
cent in 1959. ‘The number of pairs of 
women’s, misses’, children’s, and in- 
fants’ leather shoes imported in 1959 was 
over 12 times as large as im 1954 and 
about 2% times as large as in 1957 while 
for men’s and boys’ shoes the compa- 
rable figures were 8 times and 2 times. 

In December 1959 the Department of 
Commerce reported that it saw no in- 
dication of any halt in the increase of 
shoe imports; in fact, it stated, “There 
is good reason to believe that shoe im- 
ports during 1960 will be 10 percent 
higher than in 1959.” 

This is cause for serious concern to 
the economy of the United States and to 
the 23d Congressional District cf Illinois. 

Imports are causing serious concern in 
our country. While exports increased 
only slightly less than the gross national 
product between 1950 and 1959, imports 
increased by 8 percentage points more 
than the increase in gross national 
‘product. 

Dun’s review has recently completed a 
survey of the effects of imports on our 
economy. Both the members of their 
presidents panel—representing 175 of 
the Nation’s leading companies—and a 
random selection of 300 small manufac- 
turers expect more serious competition 
from foreign imports in the next 5 years. 
Most of the panel members and the 
smaller companies polled believe that 
lower labor costs, less overhead, foreign 
government export subsidies and low 
ocean freight rates account for the dif- 
ference in costs. Many trace it pri- 
marily to lower wage costs although 
there is diversity of opinion here. I am 
sorry to say that close to 40 percent of 
the presidents of large corporations on 
the panel reported that they plan to 
launch more foreign operations: Li- 
censing arrangements, new plants and 
expanded facilities abroad, joint opera- 
tions with oversea manufacturers, and 
purchase of foreign concerns. I do not 
know how many of these are located in 
Illinois or if any are in my district, but 
I do know that this means the export of 
jobs from our borders and import com- 
petition. The smaller businesses must 
rely on increased efficiency, new prod- 
ucts, automation and greater production. 
The increase in imports of finished man- 
ufactures, which in 1950 constituted 
about 18 percent of total consumption 
imports, accounted for about 34 percent 
of import transactions in 1959. To- 
gether with semimanufactures they ac- 
counted for over half of U.S. imports by 
value. This is a grave portent for my 
congressional district and for the State 
of Illinois. 

For all these reasons, I feel that con- 
erete action should be taken immedi- 
ately to alleviate such conditions. 

The following is an example of many 
resolutions which I have received from 
my congressional district: 

Whereas it has become known that the 
American shoe manufacturing business, gen- 
erally, and that of the Moran Shoe Co. of 
Carlyle, Ili., particularly, is imperiled by 
reason of unrestrained importation of for- 
eign manufactured shoes; and 

Whereas said foreign-made shoes are pro- 
duced upon such an extremely low cost basis 
that they can be sold in this country in 
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harmful competition with American-made. 


‘shoes; and 


Whereas the healthy economy of our com- 
munities is dependent upon the Moran Shoe 
Co.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we protest against the im- 
portation of foreign-made shoes to be re- 
sold in the United States in competition with 
domestic-made shoes; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our two Senators and the Congress- 
man of this district. 

(Endorsed by: Ruf-Marcham Post 404, the 
American Legion, Carlyle, Ill.; city clerk of 
Carlyle, Ill.; Veterans of Foreign Wars, Car- 
lyle, Ill.; Ladies Auxiliary to Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Post 3523, Carlyle, Ill.; village clerk 
of Bartelso, Ill.; village clerk of Germantown, 
Ill; village clerk of Huey, Il.) 





Nation Needs Aircraft Carrier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mtr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of June 24 points out another instance 
where U.S. oversea bases are encounter- 
ing opposition within the country with- 
in which they are located. This further 
stresses the importance of building 
mobile bases at sea such as attack air- 
craft carriers and Polaris submarines. 

The article follows: 

Toxyo Rrors Boost Navy Carrrer Hores— 

ATTENTION FOCUSED ON PERIL TO OVERSEA 

BASES 





(By John G. Norris) 


Tokyo disorders over ratification of the 
Japanese-American security treaty are giving 
the Navy’s new aircraft carrier a 
much needed boost on Capitol Hill. For they 
focus congressional attention on the precari- 
ous condition of much of the U.S. oversea 
base structure and the key role of the Navy 
and its “mobile. bases” in the Nation’s basic 
“forward strategy.” 

“Yankee go home” cries have increased in 
many parts of the world, partly Communist 
inspired and partly of purely nationalist 
origin. As a result, the United States has 
withdrawn some forces from France. There 
is trouble in such longtime stanch allies as 
Turkey, Korea, and the Philippines. The U-2 
incident raised questions about American 


"base rights in Pakistan and Norway. 


But it took the Tokyo riots and cancella- 
tion of President Eisenhower’s Japanese visit . 
to cause many on Capitol Hill to face up to 
the deteriorating base situation. 

Recognition of the problem does not mean, 
as Defense Secretary Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., 
affirmed last week, that the United States 
should alter its strategy of collective security 
alliances and keeping our “frontline” across 
the oceans. The alternate “Fortress America” 
strategy must not even be considered, Gates 
declared. 

NO PAT ANSWER 

If driven out of Japan, Gates said, we 
must go “some other place.” Where? It 
would be impossible to replace the Japa- 
nese bases with their industrial facilities and 
skilled work force. Strategically, Korea and 
Formosa are too exposed and the Philippines 
too far south. In Okinawa, as President 
Eisenhower found out on his visit there, 
there already are complaints about the 
extensive areas occupied by American bases, 
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Hawaii is too far back ane Guam has limi- 
tations. 

There is no pat answer to the base sit- 
uation. Bolster the collective security al- 
liances wherever possible, maintain foreign 
aid- at current or higher levels and do the 
best we can to hold crucial bases, adminis- 
tration leaders urge. 

Others are urging greater reliance on 
“base rights” rather than complete bases, 
and some a reappraisal of the whole forward 
concept. 

In this connection, Navy supporters on 
Capitol Hill are pointing up the advantages 
of carrier task forces as “mobile bases under 
the American flag.” They can ply the seven 
seas without anyone’s permission. They can 
help cement alliances by putting into for- 
eign ports long enough to hint at American 
power, and for the crews to spend their pay 
and go back to sea before they wear out 
their welcome, 


NO COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE 


Carrier forces are no complete substitute 
for land bases in allied territory and cer- 
tainly not for collective security alliances. 
But they can fill in many gaps, and by con- 

trolling the seas, link together what has 
been called the “oceanic confederation.” 

These arguments helped win Senate ap- 

proval of an administration request for $293 
million to build a conventionally powered 
aircraft carrier to replace one of the aging 
Essex type flattops built in World War II. It 
was defeated in the House Appropriations 
Committee largely through the strong oppo- 
sition of Chairman CLARENCE Cannon, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri. 
‘ The case for keeping the Navy’s carrier 
force modern as a potent “small war’ weapon 
was argued at length during the appropria- 
tions hearings last year and again this year. 
Both times Senators voted for building a new 
fiattop. Both times a majority of the House 
Appropriations Committee disapproved and 
the House itself did not vote on the issue, 


ISSUE BEFORE CONFERENCE 


Last. year, the Navy lost because Senate 
and House conferees agreed on a compromise 
that the administration refused to accept. 
The compromise was to vote funds for the 
reactors and other long leadtime components 
of a nuclear instead of a conventional carrier, 

Now the issue is up before a new Senate- 
House conference committee. The complex 
pro and con arguments will be voiced again 
behind closed.doors. A second defeat would 
gravely threaten the future of the ship that 
the Navy believes will be the backbone of 
the fleet for many years to come, and weaken 
U.S. control of the seas. 

A compromise like that of last year doesn’t 
seem to be in the cards. Renewal of the cold 
war and anxiety over the future of American 
oversea bases, however, may finally win ap- 
proval of the controversial ship. 





Lewis “Seaway” Castle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer on June 9, 
titled, “Lewis ‘Seaway’ Castle”: 


Lewis “Seaway” Caste 


Lewis G. Castle, dead in Massena, N.Y., at 
70, truthfully was called “Mr. Seaway.” 
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He worked long and hard to put the idea 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway across in this 
country. And after President Eisenhower 
signed the seaway bill in 1954, Mr. Castle 
worked even harder, as administrator of the 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. In 
that position he supervised the U.S. portion 
of the huge’ project’s construction. 

He was a banker and businessman in Du- 
luth when he served on the executive com- 
mission of the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence As- 
sociation. For years he was a spokesman for 
the need and the advantage of U.S. partici- 
pation in the seaway. 

When his appointment to the develop- 
ment corporation came, he gave the job all 
the benefit of his business training in seek- 
ing the best and the most economical con- 
struction possible.. And he also gave the job 
all the benefit of his great enthusiasm. 

It seems to us that it would be fitting to 
memorialize his contribution to the seaway 
by naming some portion of it, such as a lock, 
for him, 





Peace Through Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the present widespread interest in the 
repeal of the Connally reservation, I wish 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement concerning it by Dr. L. A. 
Alesen, which appeared in the May 17, 
1960, Freedom Club Bulletin of the First 
Congregational. Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif. My constituent, Mrs. Geraldine 
Earlin, of West Englewood, N.J., who is 
a leader in a number of civic and patri- 
otic organizations, has made this state- 
ment available to me: 

Pract THrovecH LAw 
(By L. A. Alesen, M.D.) 


To those whose memories are not too short 
the proclamation calling upon Los Angeles to 
observe May as “Law Day” strikes a familiar 
and sinister note. Just 2 years ago, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called upon the entire Na- 
tion for a similar observance, and thereby 
triggered a great propaganda onslaught 
against our national sovereignty, leading to 
the attempt to abolish the Connally reser- 
vation. Public officials, bar associations, 
leading legal lights, and all manner of lesser 
organizations and individuals joined in the 
claque and clamor designed to condition 
the apathetic American people to relinquish 
their right to determine at all times whether 
any given issue was a domestic issue or was 
in fact an international one which should be 
adjudicated by the World Court. That pub- 
lic was urged to accept meekly and without 
protest this proposed fatal surrender of its 
birthright of freedom on the quaint and fan- 
ciful theory that America must take the lead 
in giving carte blanche to this international 
juggernaut, and thereafter, of course, all 
other nations would blindly follow. “Peace 
through law” was the attractive Madison 
Avenue gimmick coined for the occasion, and 
the unspeakable horrors of devastation and 
destruction by the H-bomb were duly painted 
in lurid detail. 

After due time and opportunity had been 
afforded for this lethal barrage to manifest 
its expected effect, Senator Humpureyr intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 94, calling for the 
repeal of the Connally reservation. This was 
all done quietly and without fanfare, with 











mendation. 


(H.R. 558) in the House of Representatives, 

an identical conterpart of S. 94. The pas- 
sage of this resolution by a simple majority 
in the House, and in the Senate would 
achieve the same goal and with much less 


tomary state of somnolence. 
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can sovereignty is crystal clear; Se 
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sage of the dangerous legislati 
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preciate and approve those eae for 
self and his fellows on the nati 
the next step 


welfare police slave state. 
The proclamation calling for the observ- 
ance of May 1 as Law Day is deliberately 
and disarmingly disingenuous, citing as it “ 
does the well-known and commonly 


a 


commonly practiced by the Internal Revenue 
Service in its administration of the income 
tax law; or by our courts and law-enforce- 
ment officers in commitment of the allegedly 
mentally ill. Strange, also, is the lack of 
any mention of the constantly increasing 
major crime and juvenile delinquency and 
the obvious fact that the most important 
single reason for that great and constant 
increase is the flight from individual re- 
sponsibility so carefully taught by our public 
school system and so widely disseminated by 
the Freudian psychiatrist. 

Those who seek to undermine and even- 
tually to destroy American sovereignty work 
unceasingly and overlook no single opportu- 
nity to achieve their diabolical-ends. The 
Bricker amendment, designed to protect us 
from domestic law accomplished by the evil 
mechanism of treaty or executive agreement 
in areas where the good sense of Congress 
still prevails, lost by one vote. Now before 
Congress are H.R. 531 and Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 83, which if adopted will 
give the President the so-called “sense of 
the Congress” that will free him to make or 
sign any agreements with the Kremlin that 
suit his fancy. This legislation is designed | 
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to bypass the provision of section 2, article 
II of the Constitution requiring that all 
treaties before becoming effective have con- 
eurrence of two-thirds of the Senate 

The internationalists have always been 
with us. Our Revolutionary forebears were 
plagued with the Tories, the appeasers and 
the compromisers who sought in every pos- 
sible way to discourage and obstruct the 
formation of the Republic. The Cliveden set 
in Great Britain during World War II agitat- 
ed for a negotiated peace with Hitler, totally 
unmindful of what that peace would even- 
tually mean. For a time, they did cause some 
embarrassment to the British Government 
in the conduct of the war. And now in 
America we have those who seek peace at any 
price and would sacrifice the very principles 
responsible for the greatest land upon which 
Goe’s sun has even shone in exchange for a 
worthless piece of paper signed by a nation 
that has never honored its obligations ex- 
cept in their breach. 

“The brave man dies but once; the coward 
a thousand times.” Our cynics would call 
this corny as they do the Bible, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, 
but those great men who gave to us a na- 
tion founded upon the unique concept of 
individual primacy and right based upon in- 
dividual responsibility pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. It 
it not now high time that we the natural 
beneficiaries of their genius and devotion 
realized once and for all time that there is 

far worse than death by the 
H-bomb? Can we not understand that the 
blackmailer is never satisfied short of the 
total destruction of his victim? 

Shall we continue to act as craven cowards 
quaking dutifully when the dictator frowns 
and abjectly and fawningly offering him 
every and token of appeasement 
he requires, or shall we just for once remem- 
ber that we are Americans, inject just a trace 
of calcium into our flabby spines and face 
with a smile of courage and resolution the 
worst he has to offer? 





FMC Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the San Jose 
Evening News relative to the charges 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vanrx), that a contract recently awarded 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. was 
rigged: 





FMC CoNTRACT 


It is of course no accident that a US. 
Senator from Ohio has succeeded a Rep- 
resentative from Ohio in charging that a 
contract was rigged by the Defense Depart- 
ment in favor of the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. of San Jose. 

Apparently Senator STEPHEN Younc (Dem- 
ocrat, of Ohio), has taken up the ball from 
Representative CHarLes VANIK, (Democrat, 
of Ohio), and is making the rafters ring 
with highly fluid denunciations that estab- 
lish absolutely nothing. 

Anyone who has followed the stories with 
a Washington dateline is left baffled simply 
because there is not a shred of evidence that 
specifications were so drawn as to make 
the local company, which has a vast history 
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of service in both war and peace, the sole 
possibility for a winning bid. 

The chief argument seems to be that there 
is an empty Government arsenal in Cleve- 
land where the M-113 armiored- 
vehicle can be produced. What is not men- 
tioned is that FMC is not only skilled in 
turning out equipment but has skilled en- 
gineers and labor. In addition, it has the 

the equipment, the know-how 
and the setup. 

It is no accident either that Cleveland is 
in Ohio and this is drumbeating on a local 
level that makes the whole a sham, 





The Bracero Story—Growers Tell 
Their Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a general 
impression has been created that the 
Catholic Church is opposed to extension 
of Public Law 78. 

It is noteworthy that in the June 17 
issue.of the Monitor, the official news- 
paper of the Catholic archdiocese of San 
Francisco, an honest effort is being made 
to look at the other side of the coin. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I submit herewith a story 
written by James Kelly for this news- 


paper: 
Tue Bracero Strory—Growers TELL THER 
Smee 
(By James Kelly) 


INTO THE FIELDS 


This week James Kelly, ace Monitor re- 
porter, came back from the aromatic fields 
of Santa Clara Valley with the first of a se- 
ries of five articles exploring the farm front. 

The “Bracero Story” involves an issue: 
Should Mexican labor-be used to harvest U.S. 
crops? It is a many-sided question, with 
expert testimony from growers, union organ- 
izers, Spanish-speaking missionary priests— 
and the braceros themselves. 

Mr. Kelly has gone after the evidence. All 
facets will be examined. All angles inves- 
tigated. He has promised a report in depth. 

When a teenage daughter comes home 1 
day and says, “Dad, did you know you're 
committing a sin?” When a high prelate in 
the church says that you “are perpetuating 
a ghastly racket against the conscience of 
our people,” it’s a pretty good time for any 
Catholic man to take stock of the situation 
and ask: “Am I really doing wrong?” 

Three Catholics in Santa Clara County 
have asked themselves the question. 

Paul A. Mariani grows and packs fresh, 
frozen, and dried fruit. He is one of the big- 
gest in the business. He is a member of 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Cupertino. - 

Stephen A. D’Arrigo grows and packs fresh 
fruit and vegetables. He and his brother An- 
drew own and harvest 80,000 acres of choice 
farmland in California and Arizona. He is 
@ member of St. Christopher’s Parish, San 
Jose 


Gerald B. Hansen is an attorney and US. 
commissioner in San Jose. He is counsel 
for the Progressive Growers Association of 
which Mariani and D’Arrigo are members. 
He belongs to St. Martin’s Parish, San Jose. 

All three are on the “other side” of an 
issue that is making headlines in daily and 
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Catholic newspapers across the Nation. They . 
believe it is right and proper for American 
farmers to import Mexican field labor— 
“braceros”—to harvest American crops. 

They defend Public Law 78, enacted by 
Congress in 1948 to permit braceros to be 
brought into this country, and the interna- 
tion agreement between the United States 
and Mexico that sets forth the conditions 
under which braceros are hired, housed, and 
handled. 

ACCUSED 


Because they do so, and especially be- 
cause they represent so-called big or cor- 
poration farming, they find themselves ac- 
cused of “perpetuating a ghastly racket.” 
The accuser is Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 
of San Antonio, executive chairman, Bish- 
op’s committee for the Spanish-speaking, an 
organization that is fighting hard for the 
repeal of Public Law 78. 

Mariani, D’Arrigo, and Hansen have 
weighed the charge carefully. They have 
given it hard, serious thought, in private 
and in consultation with priests in the San 
Jose area and elsewhere. 

They avowed they “would get out of the 
business right now” if in their soul-search- 
ing it turned up they were guilty in any 
sense of moral wrongdoing. 

They can’t see where they have done evil 
by hiring or defending the use of braceros. 

Last week the trio told the Monitor their 
side of the story. Here are the arguments 
the growers and the attorney presented: 

The U.S. farm labor force, now less than 7 
million, has decreased by 4 million workers 
since 1940. Meanwhile, acreage in produc- 
tion has increased, and so have crop yields 
through more scientific farming. Without 
imported labor, who is to pick the crops? 


SHORTAGE 


“They claim we are flooding the labor 
market with cheap Mexicans,” D’Arrigo said. 
“All we're doing is trying to fill a labor 
shortage, so that our fruit doesn’t rot on 
the trees or go to seed in the fields. Fewer 
than 450,000 braceros were brought into the 
country last year. Does that sound like a 
“flood” when the domestic labor supply is so 
low? 

“There’s another thing important besides 
quantity of labor. It’s continuity. We get 
men from Oakland. They work 1 day, 2 
days, then quit. This-can be disastrous, 
because a ripening crop doesn’t wait for 
anybody. It has to be picked right now. 

“Some are winos. They quit when they 
have the price of a bottle. Others say 
frankly they can afford to earn just so much 
without endangering their unemployment 
pay. The bracero is available when you need 
him, he’s dependable, and he works hard.” 

Mariani chimed in here with another 
point: “Thousands of high school kids would 
love to have summer jobs in the fields, but 
we can’t hire anyone under 18 to pick crops 
involved in interstate commerce. They come 
to me all the time and I have to turn them 
down. We're rearing a whole generation of 
youth who don’t know the meaning of hard, 
muscular work—and for many of them it’s 
not their fault. There are evils in child 
labor, sure, but here’s a case where it would 
do them—and us—some good.” 

MAN-DAYS 


D’Arrigo offered figures from his books to 
bear out his claim that local labor is non- 
available. During a single growing and har- 
vesting season—1957-58—in one instance 
they showed a total of 3,372 man-days’ work 
open to domestic workers. The total actu- 
ally worked 1,031 man-days. 

Providing Mexican workers with employ- 
ment in this country is not morally bad. 

“Granted, it involves separating men from 
their families for periods up to a year, but 
generally for a much shorter time than that, 
around 9 months at the most,” Mariani said. 
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“For a man to be away from his wife and 
children is not evil in itself. How about men 
in military service, salesmen, and the like? 
The point is the need. 

“I’ve seen conditions in Mexico. I know 
the poverty there. When I hire a bracero, I 
feel I'm helping a man to feed his family 
when otherwise they might go hungry. 
That’s not the reason I hire him, of course. 
But should I be condemned for doing some- 
thing good?” 





Puerto Rico and Fidel Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, Fi- 
del Castro, who was looked upon as a 
liberator of Cuba, has now demonstrated 
his unreliability as a leader of freedom, 
and has disappointed many people who 
looked forward to amicable relations 
with Cuba under a democratic regime. 
Some of the Puerto Ricans who reside 
in my congressional area are keenly 
disappointed by the carryings-on of Fi- 
del Castro. They are heartsick at his 
antics and his diatribes against our Na- 
tion which has always sought to be- 
friend the Cuban people. 

One of the prominent Spanish-Ameri- 
ean papers of New York, El Diario de 
Nueva York, published an editorial of 
their sentiments on June 14, 1960, which 
was translated for me and which dis- 
Plays the concern of the Puerto Ricans 
about Mr. Castro’s activities and fitful 
rages. I believe that the American peo- 
ple would be interested in learning how 
Spanish-speaking people from Puerto 
Rico who love the Cuban people feel 
about Fidel Castro. A translation of 
the Spanish editorial follows and por- 
trays the relationship with Puerto 
Ricans and Cubans, their hopes and 
aspirations, and now their disappoint- 
ment in Fidel Castro. 

PurErTO Rico AND Fipet Castro 

Puerto Rico gave leaders to the Cuban 
revolution so that Cuba could achieve its 
independence, The history of the glorious 
epoch of Cuba could not be written without 
underlining the names of Juan Rius Rivera, 
the soldier of Mayaguez who wielded his 
sword shoulder to shoulder with Maximo 
Gomez to free Cuba, and Pachin Marin, a 
poet like Marti, who in addition to his verses 
blazing with rebellion contributed with his 
arm and his machete—and his life in the 
jungle—to achieve Cuban sovereignty. 

Cuba, once a Republic, also had in men 
of Puerto Rico leaders who helped to raise 
its political and cultural level. Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos, the great philosopher and 
educator, and the great teacher Felix 
Aguayo, both Puerto Ricans, laid the basis 
for Cuban public education. And the 
Puerto Rican medical revolutionary, Manuel 
Fernandez Mascaro, returned from the jun- 
gle and became Minister of Public Health 
and then Minister of Education of the Re-# 
public of Cuba. 

The years that followed also revealed the 
participation of many Puerto Ricans in the 
social development of the land of Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes and José Marti. So 
close has become the union between the two 
peoples that the Puerto Rican poetess, Lola 
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Rodriguez de Tio, also one of the inspira- 
tions for the Cuban revolution, felt impelled 
to write her unforgettable symbolic lines: 


“Cuba and Puerto Rico are of a bird its two 


wings 
They receive flowers and bullets in the 
same heart.” . 


The suffering of Cuba has been, since then, 
the suffering of Puerto Rico. Between the 
two peoples there has developed such an 
affinity of sentiment and interest that the 
Puerto Rican in Cuba feels like a Cuban, 
and in Puerto Rico the Cuban feels Puerto 
Rican. 

The dictator Machado was hated in Puerto 
Rico because Cuba came to hate him. When 
Batista overthrew him and Cuba rejoiced, 
Puerto Rico also was happy because it be- 
lieved that Cuba had embarked on a new 
life through democracy. 

Batista fell, after having permitted the de- 
generation of the regime, and Puerto Rico, 
like the rest of the hemisphere, cheered 
Fidel Castro whom it considered the revindi- 
cator of the rights of the Cuban people to 
live in happiness and prosperity, free and 
unfettered to renew its own political, eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction. 

But Castro, who uttered postulates of 
justice from the Sierra Maestra, when he 
reached power betrayed his own principles 
and worse, fell into the tragic error of mak- 
ing an alliance with the Communists who 
are the worst enemies of Cuba, of America, 
and the free world: 

Puerto Rico is everything contrary to what 
Pidel Castro represents today. Puerto Rico 
is an enemy of the dictatorships. Puerto 
Rico is enemy of the false politicians. Puerto 
Rico is enemy of everything which smacks of 
repressive force, tyranical authority, of a 
ao state. 

And since Fidel Castro is everything re=- 
Ppulsive to Puerto Rico and to the Puerto 
Ricans, Fidel Castro some time ago lost the 
sympathy and admiration which at one time 
accompanied him among all the democratic 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 





More Support for Item Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
further support of my proposals to grant 
the item veto authority to the President, 
I wish to call attention to two editorials 
which have appeared recently in Iowa 
papers. One, “Fighting for the Item 
Veto” is from the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register of Friday, June 17. The other, 
“Item Veto in States,” appeared in the 
Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye on 
Wednesday, June 22. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the two editorials in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

[From the Des Moines Register, June 17, 
1960} 
FIGHTING FOR THE IrEm VETO 

U.S. Representative Frep ScHWENGEL, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, has joined the century- 
long parade of advocates of the item veto 
power for the President. 

The Iowa Congressman delivered a speech 
in the House of Representatives recently on 
the subject. He said it was the first of a 
series he has planned, using material put 








[From the Buflington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye, 
June 23, 1960} 


Trem VeTo In SratTes 


In his efforts to persuade Congress to give 
item veto authority to the President, Repre- 
sentative Frep SCHWENGEL has aaek into 
how the States handle the matter. 

He reports that 42 of the 50 States have 
provision for the item veto in their State 
constitutions. The missing eight include 
Towa. 

The item veto is important because it 
would permit the President to strike out 
an individual tion which smacks 
of the pork barrel, without being forced to 
veto the entire measure. 

It is equally important In State govern- 
ment. For example, ScHWENGEL turns to 
Illinois, where tn 1 year the Governor vetoed 
individual items totaling nearly $22 million, 
without noticeably hampering the State. 
The item veto permits the Governor to rep- 
resent the entire State, which ideally he 
should. It can be abused, as can any gov- 
ernmental power, but its normal effect is to 
eliminate purely political appropriations. 

If such a veto is good for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and good for 42 of 50 States, why 
would it not be good for Iowa? The answer: 
It would, 





How To Organize a People-to-People 
Community Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker; to pro- 
vide American citizens with an oppor- 


tunity to participate individually in the 
development of better understanding be- 
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tween themselves and other peoples 
throughout the world, people-to-people 
councils are being established in com- 
munities throughout the United States. 
These councils are designed to encourage 
more people to take part in the Presi- 
dent’s people-to-people program, inaugu- 
rated in 1956. 

People-to-people councils were first es- 
tablished in Hartford, Conn., and Fresno, 
Calif. Working closely with the U.S. 
Information Agency, Office of Private 
Cooperation, the Hallmark Foundation 
prepared the plan to organize a people- 
to-people council in Greater Kansas City. 
It proved successful and will be used to 
develop councils in other communities. 
It was instrumental in successfully stim- 
ulating the organization of a council in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Since its organization in January of 
this year, the Greater Kansas City Peo- 
ple-to-People Council has made a good 
start in bettering international relations 
and understanding. Among many other 
projects of the past few months the 
council has established contact between 
the Boys Club of Rangoon, India, and the 
Boys Club of Kansas City, and has 
helped the Kansas Council for World Af- 
fairs plan a world trade program, which 
will take place in Topeka later this 
summer. 

The following is a copy of the plan be- 
ing prepared by the Hallmark Founda- 
tion for distribution throughout the Na- 
tion by the U.S. Information Agency: 

How To OrGANIzE A PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
CoMMUNITY COUNCIL 

“If we are going to take advantage of the 
assumption that all people want peace, then 
the problem is for people to get together and 
to leap governments * * * if necessary to 
evade governments * * * to work out not 
one method, but thousands of methods by 
which people can gradually learn a little bit 
more about each other”—(Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower, at the White House Conference to. 


the President's 
program, Sept. 11, 1956) . 
PEACE BEGINS WITH YOU 


Today the world faces a crucial point in 
history. Survival is the issue. Through a 
failure to understand one another, nations 
could fall into a final, horrible war. Without 
constant communication and mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of the earth 
there can be no peace, no hope for the future. 

Dr. Edward Teller, the famed atomic scien- 
tist, recently told an audience in Washing- 
ton, “We must agree, we must argue, we 
must remain friends, and we must arrive at 
some solution” to the “very difficult and vex- 
ing problems” which face mankind. This is 
the long-range purpose of the people-to-peo- 
ple program. 

The people-to-people program is one of the 
greatest forces for peace and mutual under- 
standing in the world today. In it hundreds 
of thousands of persons everywhere are get- 
ting together to try to bring an end to fear, 
suspicion, hatred, and war. If people get 
together, so will governments. For all gov- 
ernments, even those not popularly elected, 
must bow to the will of the people. On this 
fact alone may depend the future of 
humanity. 

Thousands: of Americans have joined the 
nonpartisan, nongovernment people-to-peo- 
ple program to bring people together. They 
believe that the only way to achieve peace 
and understanding is to work for it. 

You can help. You can write letters 


people-to-people 


abroad. You can send books overseas. You 
can invite visitors from other cour‘ries into 
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your home. When you visit other nations 
you can and should call on persons with 
whom you have similar interests. You can 
support athletic exchanges, community af- 
filiations, good will tours, and technical, pro- 
fessional and cultural exchanges. You can 
help in that way. But there is even more im- 
portant help you can give the people-to- 
people program. You can provide leader- 
ship to get others to take part in people-to- 
people activities. : 

Until every individual in every commu- 
nity joins you in this work, the fullest po- 
tential of the people-to-people program can- 
not be realized. The need to get everyone 
working together is urgent. Tomorrow may 
be too late. You can help fill this need by 
organizing a successful people-to-people 
program in your community. You can or- 
ganize a people-to-people community 
council. 

WHAT IS A COUNCIL? 


In every community there are individuals, 
groups, clubs, and organizations’ interested 
in creating better understanding and coop- 
eration between the peoples and nations of 
the world. The idea for a people-to-people 
community council is based on the premise 
that in unity there is strength. The pur- 
pose of the council is to provide a central 
agency through which all of these individ- 
uals, groups, and organizations can plan and 
work together. Through this combined ef- 
fort more attention will be focused on the 
people-to-people program, and more people 
in the community can be ‘encouraged to 
take part in it. 

The council provides a clearinghouse for 
information. It makes it possible for each 
member to learn what the other is doing. It 
serves as an exchange for ideas. It makes 
it easier for members interested in similar 
projects to work together. It suggests and 
recommends programs. It undertakes com- 
munitywide activities approved by a majority 
vote of its members. 

Each group, club, or organization that joins 
the council retains its own identity and 
autonomy. The council exercises no au- 
thority or control over the policies or activi- 
ties of its members. Funds necessary for 
the operation of the council are obtained by 
means approved by the council members. It 
engages in no large-scale fund-raising ac- 
tivities. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

First, write People-to-People Councils, Post 
Office Box 1960, Washington, D.C., and tell 
them you want to organize a people-to-peo- 
ple community council. They will help you 
get your local group going and will send you 
all kinds of booklets, leaflets, and folders 
showing you how to start letter-writing pro- 
grams, book collections, international com- 
munity affiliations and scores of other people- 
to-people projects. 

Next, contact friends, groups, clubs and 
organizations in your community and ex- 
plain the people-to-people program to them. 
Explain the importance to them of getting 
everyone to work together. From this group, 
form a steering committee to organize a 
council. 

Then, have the steering committee call on 
community leaders and get their support 
and endorsement of the council. Get them 
to agree to serve on the advisory committee. 

A recent study of American attitudes by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has reaffirmed the fact that “within 
every community there is a relatively small 
number of citizens who set the tone and the 
attitude of the community in the whole 
field of public affairs.” 

The report continues: “Community leaders 
can be identified by their positions within 
the community structure and the influence 
they have on community attitudes and ac- 
tivities. Top leadership is drawn primarily 
from business and those professions closely 
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related to business, When top community 
leaders are prevailed upon to take an active 
and sustained interest in world affairs, 
the effects on the community can be 
substantial.” 

Now, with everyone agreed to a community 
council, call a meeting for formal organiza- 
tion, election of officers and selection of 
working committees. 


GOVERNMENT COOPERATION 


In order to be fully successful, people-to- 
people councils must be self-reliant. There 
are times, however, both in the organization 
stage and in carrying on activities, when in- 
formation and guidance from other sources 
may be needed. The Office of Private Co- 
operation of the U.S, Information Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C., can be most helpful 
when such assistance is needed. It will make 


. available specialists in people-to-people ac- 


tivities to consult with your council, to the 
extent that the time of these specialists will 
permit. 

WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING . 

People-to-people councils are active in 
Hartford, Conn., Fresno, Calif., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Kansas City, Mo.; others are being 
established throughout the country. 

Using the four steps previously outlined 
above, the Greater Kansas City People-to- 
People Council was successfully organized. 
Here is the plan it adopted. It may be modi- 
fied in any way to meet your community’s 
requirement. 


THE GREATER KANSAS CITY PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
COUNCIL 


The council consists of individual mem- 
bers and delegates from organizations in the 
community who have joined together to de- 
velop and coordinate the people-to-people 
program at the local level. It serves as a 
clearing house for people-to-people activi- 
ties, throwing a spotlight upon the many 
events and projects undertaken in the com- 
munity to encourage international under- 
standing. and people-to-people contacts. 
The council is further organized as follows: 

A. Advisory board. 

The ad board provides the leader- 
ship for this council and consists of a chair- 
man and a minimum of six board members. 

B. Honorary committee. 

The honorary committee consists of the 
mayor, the foreign consular corps and other 
local dignataries. 

C. Officers. 

The officers of the council are the presi- 
dent, vice president and secretary-treasurer. 

D. Coordinating committee. 

The coordinating committee consists of 
the president, vice president, secretary-treas- 
urer, chairman of the advisory board, and 
the chairman of the operating committees. 

E. Operating committees, 

1. Planning committee. 

This committee is responsible for the 
planning and direction of special events to 
be conducted by the council. 

It assists in the development of coopera- 
tive programs by those organizations within 
the council having the same interests. 

It undertakes research programs to find 
Ways and means of creating new activities 
for the council. 

2. Public relations committee. 

This committee is responsible for the or- 
ganization and execution of a public rela- 
tions program to focus greater attention on 
people-to-people activities in the commu- 
nity. It prepares and distributes informa- 
tion concerning the council and its activi- 


‘ties. When requested, it assists individual 


council organizations in the development of 
their respective community public relations 
programs. 

3. Visitors committee. 

This committee helps receive visitors 
from abroad to the community and cooper- 
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ates in arranging their local activities when 
so requested. 


THIS IS A DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECT 


You personally can help bring about better 
understanding between peoples. You per- 
sonally can work for peace through people- 
to-people contacts. You personally can or- 
ganize a people-to-people community coun- 
cil. Do it now. Write today. Send your 
letter to People-to-People Councils, Post Of- 
fice Box 1960, Washington, D.C. Remem- 
ber—peace begins with you. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head’ of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copz or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REecorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem~ 
bers without 


charge, 
6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu->. 


script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the ReEcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcressronaL 
REcorD any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit. herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in eithér House, (2) a news~ 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

agraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Increasing Second-Class Rate: Time 
Magazine and the Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fix- 
ing of second-class rates is a complex 
matter. The Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, of which I am a member, 
did not act on rates even though we 
had extensive hearings. 

We did not act because we did not 
have the basic facts we needed in order 
to propose responsible legislation. The 
Postmaster General told us that he was 
not complying with the terms of the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958 which require 
that the public service costs be computed 
and subtracted prior to a determination 
of what the users of the mail should pay. 
The Postmaster General asserted that 
he could not compute the costs of the 
third- and fourth-class post offices, star 
routes, and other matters which are 
plainly public service and have been so 
determined by Congress. 

If there were a criminal penalty for 
breaking the law, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral could be indicted and convicted. 

Many of us on the Post Office and Civil 
' Service Committee have asked the chair- 

man to establish a committee to make 
an inquiry into both the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958 and into the cost-ascertain- 
ment system. It is our responsibility to 
get these facts so that we can legislate 
with confidence as to postal rates. 

I often wished during the hearings on 
rate increases this year, and I said so 
several times, that we could have the 
adversaries sitting side by side at the 
witness table. This would enable them 
to comment on each other’s arguments 
and would help us sharpen issues and 
establish necessary facts. 

David W. Brumbaugh, executive vice 
president and treasurer of Time, Inc., 
appeared before our committee on June 
2, 1960. He submitted at that time a 
series of questions and answers which, 
at my suggestion, the chairman referred 
to the Postmaster General for comment. 

I inserted the questions and answers 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
Postmaster General asked me to submit 
the Post Office Department’s replies and, 
under unanimous consent, I am doing 
so following these remarks. 

I am also including, after the Post Of- 
fice Department’s replies, a letter I re- 
ceived, dated June 20, from Mr. Brum- 
baugh commenting on the Post Office 
Department’s responses. 

This interchange is, in my opinion, an 
interesting and valuable discussion of an 
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important problem. Anyone who reads 
it will agree that we have a complex 
problem and we need more information 
before we can do our duty in connection 
with the fixing of postal rates: 


Post OFFIcE DEPARTMENT REPLIES TO “SoME 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON POsT OFFICE 
MATTERS” SUBMITTED AS Exutsir B In STATE- 
MENT ON BEHALF OF TIME, INC., BY Davin W. 
BrRUMBAUGH BEFORE THE Hovusre Post OFr- 
FICE AND CiviL SERVICE COMMITTEE, JUNE 
2, 1960 


Time’s question and answer: 1. Did Deputy 
Postmaster General Stans testify before this 
Committee in 1957 that there are costs ag- 
gregating millions of dollars (examples given 
alone totaling over $200 million) spread 
across first-, second-, and third-class mail 
which should only be charged to first-class 
mail? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: Mr. Stans’ 
testimony has been taken out of context. 
Mr. Stans did not testify that the cost as- 
certainment figures as such were in any way 
in error in spreading the $200 million of 
certain costs over all classes of mail. He 
did state that the special items which those 
costs represented were factors which should 
properly be taken into account for rate- 
making purposes in fixing rates above cost 
for first-class mail. Specifically he said: 

“Unfortunately, the cost accounting that 
would be involved to measure this factor, if 
we could measure it at all in cost ascertain- 
ment, would be fantastic. So we do not take 
it into account in cost ascertainment. It is 
a factor that we ask the committee to take 
into account as a value factor for first-class 
mail” (p. 221 of 1957 House hearings on H.R. 
5836). 

In the hearings before the Senate he 
amplified this concept as follows: 

“The important thing about cost ascer- 
tainment is that it does not, in itself, pro- 
vide an automatic formula for fixing pos- 
tal rates. It was not intended to do that. 
But cost figures can serve a useful purpose 
in the ratemaking process if they are used 
as a starting point for the addition or deduc- 
tion of other factors which are pertinent 
under ratemaking principles. This is the 
procedure followed before many other reg- 
ulatory ratemaking bodies, such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Allocated- 
cost figures are refined through evaluation 
of pertinent ratemaking factors which do not 
enter the original costing system itself. 
Such computations are of immeasurable 
value in determining the revenue require- 
ments of a class of traffic or type of service 
and the level of rates necessary to attain the 
desired revenue objective” (p. 29 of 1957 Sen- 
ate hearings on H.R. 5836). 

Time’s question and answer: Did Mr. 
Maurice Stans subsequently see to it that the 
proper accounting procedures be instituted 
to rectify the errors? No.- 

Post Office Department’s reply: Since Mr. 
Stans did not testify that the accounting 
procedures were in error, there were obvious- 
ly no changes required in the system. 

Time’s question and answer: Does the Post 
Office use the concept of out-of-pocket costs 
and less than fully allocated costs when it 
appears before other Government agencies? 
Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The con- 
sideration of out-of-pocket costs in rate- 
making processes may be appropriate under 





certain circumstances. There is no question, 
however, but what the Congress itself has 
specifically and unequivocally rejected the 
concept of out-of-pocket. costs for postal 
At one stage in the legisla- 


the Postal Policy Act of 1958, the bill as 
reported to the Senate contained a provision 
that the cost of all classes of mail other than 
first class and fourth class shall be “com- 
puted on an incremental or out-of-pocket 
cost basis.” This provision was deleted from 
the bill by amendment on the floor of the 
Senate on the grounds that it was dangerous, 
confusing, ambiguous and vague. 

The Conference Committee rejected 
vestigial remnants of the primary function 
theory by deleting the remaining language in 
the bill (essential to any out-of-pocket cost 
concept) that first-class mail is the “ 
function” of the Postal Establishment and 
the language referring to what tke “cost” of 
the various classes of mail should contain. 
In lieu of these rejected principles, the Con- 
ference Committee, and subsequently the 
Congress adopted the Department’s prefer- 
ence provision—that first-class postage rev- 
enues should be based on allocated expenses 
plus an “additional amount” representing 
a judgment appraisal by Congress of the 
value of intangible factors. 

Time's question and answer: Has the Post- 
master General publicly recognized that the 
principle of out-of-pocket costs must be con- 
sidered in connection with second-class mail? 
Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: If the Post- 
master General made the statement attrib- 
uted to him in response to a question while 
on a television program, his use of the term 
“out-of-pocket costs” was a slip of the tongue 
as the concept is contrary to the Postmaster 
General’s philosophy of postal ratemaking. 
He undoubtedly intended to use the term 
“allocated costs” since he was using it with 
reference to the starting point from which 
rate considerations up or down must be made. 

Time’s question and answer: When sup- 
plying you with figures on individual publi- 
cations in second-class mail, did the Post- 
master General take into consideration the 
out-of-pocket costs of such publications? 
No. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The De- 
partment has not taken into account out- 
of-pocket costs for either individual publi- 
cations or classes of mail since this concept 
is not germane to postal ratemaking. 

Time’s questions and answers: Exhibit 1-B, 
page 21, of the 1959 cost-ascertainment re- 
port shows a breakdown of the various sub- 
classifications of second-class mail in which 
expenses are termed “actual.” Are they 
“actual”? No. 

Does the cost-ascertainment system allo- 
cate costs only to the general classes of mail 
and therefore is the breakdown of the sub- 
classifications of second-class mail based 
solely on statistical averages and not on solid 
cost accounting? Yes. 

Does the statistical breakdown of the 
second-class subgroups give full credit to 
those groups where more complete advanced 
preparation of the mail is more feasible and 
is performed? No. 

Does the use of statistical averages mis- 
allocate whole cost categories such as mil- 
lions of dollars of city delivery carrier costs 
to free-in-county mail which by definition 
cannot receive such service? Yes. 
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Post Office Department’s reply: 

It should be noted that these questions 
are directed only toward the validity of the 
breakdown of cost to subclassifications of 
second-class mail. They do not in any way 
question the accuracy of the total cost al- 
located to second-class mail as a whole under 
the cost ascertainment system. Any inac- 
curacies therefore noted or claimed in the 
cost breakdown by subclasses would serve 
simply to increase or decrease correspond- 
ingly other subclassification costs within the 
second-claes mail category as a whole. 

The Department agrees that it has allo- 
cated costs to subclasses of mail within a 
class through the use of average cost factors. 
Cost elements for second-class mail have 
been reduced, as appropriate, to terms of cost 
per piece, per pound, per pound-mile, and 
per cubic-foot-mile, and then applied to 
these quantities for the various subclasses. 
This procedure which was used in parcel 
post cases before the ICC has been accepted 
by the ICC in approving rate increases re- 
quested by the Department. 

Any economies resulting from premailing 
preparation of publications are refiected in 
total second-class costs. No attempt is made 
to separately assign any savings resulting 
from such practices to specific subclasses. 
Neither does the Department attempt to as- 
sign to specific subclasses additional ex- 
penses which may be incurred as a result 
of the expedited treatment given publica- 
tions having time news value. There are 
no data to support the premise that any 
one group of publications performs premail- 
ing services resulting in economies for that 
group over other groups of publications. The 
premailing requirements of the Department 
affect small publications as well, and where 
the area of distribution is limited, often re- 
sult in substantial distribution economies. 

With respect to the subcategory of free- 
in-county mail, it could be that to the ex- 
tent that average delivery cost assigned to 
this item differed from actual rural delivery 
costs, some inaccuracy would result. How- 
ever, any variation in costs allocated to free- 
in-county mail would automatically result 
in compensating variations for other sub- 
classes. 

The Department discontinued in the fis- 
cal 1957 report, the practice of indicating by 
footnote that the breakdown of second-class 
mail costs by subclass was developed by proc- 
esses of approximation but specified in the 
transmittal letter that no significant change 
from preceding years was made in the cost 
ascertainment basic procedures. The De- 
partment intends to provide a footnote in 
future publications of the report. 

Time’s question and answer: Does the 
Post Office Department have a cost system 
which provides for the costing of individual 
publications? No. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The Post 
Office Department can and has on occasion 
analyzed the handling and established the 
cost of individual publications, but this 

ure is intricate and must be tailored 
to each individual publication. It is, there- 
fore, expensive and time consuming. The 
expense of a cost system designed to provide 
regularly cost figures for any one publica- 
tion would be prohibitive. Since rates are 
never established for individual publications, 
the cost of making such analyses would not 
be justified. 

Time’s question and answer: Did the Post 
Office use simple average cost statistics for 
all of second class when attempting to com- 
pute the individual costs of handling Life? 
Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The Post 


Office Department used average cost factors. 


in the costs of handling Life. 
Mr. Stans stated (House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee hearings, 85th Congress, 
E.R. 5836 and H.R. 5839, page 745) “the Post 
Office believes—that the result is not sig- 
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nificantly incorrect. as a measure of the full 
cost of carrying this publication.” Mr. Stans 
further explained that “a field study made by 
the Post Office Department produced costs 
11 percent below results obtained by use of 
average cost factors of Time magazine. The 
Saturday Evening Post cost study resulted in 
costs 1 percent below results obtained by 
average cost factors.” 

Time’s question and answer: Did the use 
of simple averages substantially overstate the 
cost of transporting Life in the mails? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: Average 
cost factors were used in computing the 
transportation cost for Life magazine. Mr. 
Stans adequately explained on page 745, 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee hearings, 85th Congress, H.R. 5836 and 
FLR. 5839, Post Office Department measure- 
ments of density in transportation as com- 
pared to measurements made by Life maga- 
zine. 

Time’s question and answer: Did the use 
of simple averages substantially overstate 
the cost of delivering Life on rural routes? 
Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The use of 
average cost factors may result in overstating 
the expense of transporting Life magazine on 
rural routes. However, this apparent over- 
charge might well be offset by higher pro- 
portionate costs of city delivery service, the 
possibly greater distribution expense in ur- 
ban post offices, as well as additional costs 
inherent in giving expedited handling to the 
handling of time value publications. 

Time’s questions and answers: In spite of 
the obvious conclusion by any competent 
analyst that the handling and sortation of 
pieces is the primary cost element in mail 
costs, did the Postmaster General ever testify 
to this fact prior to this year? No. 

Is this fact clearly highlighted in the 
recently released “Survey of Postal Rates,” 
and did we not testify to this very fact in 
1957? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s replies: The Post 
Office Department has recognized the im- 
portance of handling and sorting of pieces 
as a significant element in mail costs. In 
fact, the Department has on several occa- 
sions recommended to the Congress increases 
in the minimum per piece rate in order to 
bring revenues derived more nearly in line 
with costs incurred for such mail. This fact, 
as Mr. Brumbaugh observes, has been fur- 
ther highlighted in the Department’s “Survey 
of Postal Rates,” which was submitted to the 
Congress pursuant to Public Law 85-426, and 
forms the basis for the Postmaster General’s 
current proposal for a %%-cent charge for 
each piece of second-class matter. In 1957, 
the Deputy Postmaster General, Mr. Stans, 
in replying to a statement by Mr. Brumbaugh 
on this very point, testified: “There is merit 
in Mr. Brumbaugh’s belief that the minimum 
piece rate of one-eighth cent per copy on 
second-class matter is entirely toolow. How- 
ever, he is incorrect when he attributes the 
entire loss on second-class mail to this fact” 
(p. 743, 1957 House hearings on H.R. 5836 
and H.R. 5839). 

Time’s question and answer: Is it a fact 
that the larger the circulation of a magazine 
the more complete the advanced preparation 
of mail before entering can be made? Yes. 

Post Office Department's reply: This ques- 
tion is academic. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has acknowledged the benefits of pre- 
mailing preparations of a number of publica- 
tions. However, many smaller publications 
are made up almost entirely to rural routes 
and nearby offices, eliminating the need for 
most clerical distribution and thereby ef- 
fecting the same economies as the more 
extensive premailing practices followed by a 
limited number of large circulaton publi- 
cations. ; 


Time’s question and answer: Is it a fact, 
therefore, that the average cost per piece of 
handling a larger circulation magazine with 
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complete advanced preparation is less than 
the average cost per piece of handling a small 
circulation magazine which cannot effect 
substantial advanced preparation? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: Again the 
question is predicated on the theory that 
large circulation publications automatically 
make more extensive premailing preparations 
than smaller circulation publications. There 
is not information available that substan- 
tiates this as a general principle. 

Time’s question and answer: Was this im- 
portant fact given effect to in the post office 
calculations of handling Life? No. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The an- 
swers to questions 16 and 17 apply equally 
to this question. 

Time's questions and answers: Since the 
cost per piece is the most important element, 
is not the second class rate structure which is 
based almost entirely on weight discrimina- 
tory against heavier pieces? Yes. 

Does the recently released “Survey of 
Postal Rates” point up this fact on page 57 
by stating that a disproportionate share falls 
on the heavier weight publications? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The three 
major cost elements in second-class mail 
are pieces, weight, and distance. Each of 
these elements is to some extent reflected in 
the present second-class rate structure. 
However, the handling of pieces is the prin- 
cipal cost determinant, while postage rev- 
enues are determined primarily by weight 
and distance. As a result, postage revenues 
derived from lightweight publications do not 
cover as much of their costs as do the heav- 
ier weight publications. The Department— 
as does Mr. Brumbaugh—recognizes this im- 
balance in the rate structure. Accordingly, 
the Postmaster General has proposed a one- 
half-cent-per-piece charge on all second- 
class publications in order to give greater 
emphasis to handling in the rate structure 
and to correct somewhat the disproportionate 
share of total expenses which is currently 
borne by the heavier weight publications. 

Time’s question and answer: Does the 
“Survey of Postal Rates” state that the rates 
on 40 percent of second-class mail have not 
been changed since 1925 and the rates on 
20 percent have not been changed since 
1879-1885? Yes. 


Post Office Department’s reply: Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Brumbaugh’s statement of fact 
is open to possible misleading conclusions. 
The current second-class rate structure has 
evolved in response to many factors and 
many considerations, political as well as eco- 
nomic, In some instances, this has resulted 
in an inflexibility of certain rates despite 
increases in costs. However, it would be 
wholly misleading to attribute the entire 
current financial deficiency in second-class 
mail to these inflexible rate categories. It 
would be equally fallacious to imply that 
this revenue deficiency in second-class mail 
could be corrected merely by changes in 
these rate categories. With a prospective 
$280 million revenue deficiency for second- 
class matter based on 1959 volume, an up- 
ward adjustment in the level of all second- 
class rates is unavoidable if second-class 
revenues are to be brought more nearly in 
line with costs. 

Time’s questions and answers: Did the 
Post Office advocate and testify in 1957 that 
second-class mail should pay 50 percent of 
the costs allocated to it under their present 
methods of cost ascertainment? Yes. 

Did the Post Office advocate and testify in 
1957 that third-class mail should pay 75 
percent of the costs allocated under their 
present methods of cost ascertainment? 
Yes. 

Has the Post Office followed up its advocacy 
by preparing a consistent set of cost figures 
and releasing them at all times to the proper 
committees of Congress and to the press? 
No. 
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Post Office Department’s reply: In 1957 the 
Department prepared tables showing the ex- 
tent to which revenues in fiscal 1956 failed 
to cover 50 percent of the cost of second-class 
mail and 75 percent of the cost of third-ciass 
mail. These percentages were those which a 
departmental staff committee recommended 
as immediate goals for revenue coverage by 
these classes of mail under conditions exist- 
ing in 1954 taking into account intangible 
service factors. This committee had also ex- 
pressed the opinion that in the long run 
second-class mail should cover 75 percent of 
its cost and third-class mail 90 percent of 
its cost. The Department’s rate proposals in 
1957, however, called only for a coverage of 
29.2 percent for second class and 77.7 percent 
for third class. 

The Department has not used the 1954 
committee recommendations since 1957. 
Since that date the Congress has enacted 
the Postal Policy Act of 1958 and the Depart- 
ment has developed its rate proposals in con- 
formity with the basic concepts of that act 
and economic and operating conditions as 
they exist today. 

Question 24 confuses proposed standards 
of cost coverage with the costs themselves. 
There has been no change in the basic cost 
figures reported under the cost ascertainment 
system since these are in nowise affected by 
rate considerations. 

Time’s questions and answers: Do the 
Post Office figures show that free-in-county 
mail in 1959 furnished zero revenue and cost 
the Post Office $15,444,933 to handle? Yes. 

Does the Post Office assert that the only 
public service cost for this category is $830,- 
000? Yes. 

Does the Post Office leave the balance of 
$14,600,000 as a deficit in second-class mail 
to be assessed in theory against the other 
users of second-class mail? - Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: These 
questions bring out the fact that the loss 
in fiscal 1959 on free-in-county mail 
amounted to $15.4 million of which only 
$830,000 was attributable to the rate con- 
cession to this category of mail user and 
therefore considered as a public service re- 
imbursable by appropriation from the Treas- 
ury. Time’s answer to question 27 that the 
$14.6 million balance of the deficit is 
assessed in theory against the other users of 
second-class mall, is wholly untrue. 

The $14.6 million remaining deficit repre- 
sents a deficiency in the basic rate. When, 
and to the extent that, the basic rate is 
raised, the amount reimbursable from the 
Treasury as a public service will be in- 
creased accordingly. In no way is it pro- 
posed that this deficiency be assessed against 
other users of second-class mail. This is 
obvious when it is recognized that the ad- 
ministration’s rate proposals will recover 
from users of second-class mail only a por- 
tion of the aggregate costs incurred by each 
subclass. Therefore, until a subclass rate 
covers the costs allocated to the subclass 
(and none do) such subclass cannot be con- 
sidered as paying for costs assigned to 
another subclass as alleged. 

Time’s question and answer: Does the 
Postal Policy Act state that the entire loss 
gg be removed as a Public Service cost? 

es. 


Post Office Department’s reply: The Postal 
Policy Act of 1958 provides that the amount 
which shall be deemed to be attributable to 
the specified public services shall be the 
amount appropriated each year for that pur- 
pose by the Congress. In its initial re- 
quest for this appropriation, the Department 
submitted estimates for loss resulting from 
free and reduced rate mailings on two bases: 
(1) the difference between revenues received, 
if any, and the expense attributable to the 
categories of mall involved, and (2) the 
amount of revenue foregone owing to the ap- 
plication of free or reduced rates as com- 
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pared with the rates otherwise payable, 
The chose the latter of these con- 
cepts in implementing the law. They have 
reaffirmed this position in the 1961 appro- 
priation action. 

Time’s question and answer: Does the 
Postal Policy Act state that no user or group 
of users of the mails should be compelled to 
pay for an intended subsidy of this nature? 
Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: An affirm- 
ative answer to this question is correct. No 
action or proposal of the Post Office Depart- 
ment would require payment by any user or 
group of users of any intended subsidy to 
other users. 

Time’s question and answer: Is the 
Post Office contradicting both the law’ and 
reasonable logic when it handles costs in 
this way? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: It is 
assumed that this question refers to the 
answer given to question 27. Since the 
proper answer to question 27 is “No,” the 
answer to this question would also be “No.” 

Time’s questions and answers: Do the Post 
Office figures for 1959 show an excess of ex- 
penses over revenues for exempt publica- 
tions of $60,126,922 and does the Post Office 
assert that only $3,094,000 is a public service 
cost leaving the balance as a of the 
second-class deficit to be paid for by other 
users? Yes. 

Do the questions and answers numbered 
28, 29 and 30 apply to this case as well? Yes. 

Do the Post Office figures for 1959 show an 
excess of expenses over revenue for exempt 
classroom publications of $3,757,631 and 
does the Post Office assert that only $224,000 
is a public service cost leaving the balance 
as part of the second-class deficit to be paid 
for by other users? Yes. 

Do the questions and answers numbered 
28, 29 and 30 apply to this case as well? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: . These 
questions are of the same general nature 
as those covered by questions 25-30. The 
same answers apply to both sets of ques- 
tions. As stated under question 27, any 
deficit in a subclass cannot conceivably be 
considered as paid by another subclass un- 
til the latter more than covers its own allo- 
cated costs, which none do. 

Time’s questions and answers: Have the 
McKinsey report conclusions that additional 
postal rate increases can be easily passed 
along or absorbed been confirmed by the 
mail users who have testified here? No. 

Do the indexes quoted by McKinsey on 
paper and hourly wage increases take any 
account whatsoever of efficiencies put into 
effect by industry to help to offset such in- 
creases? No, 

Post Office Department’s reply: Despite 
attempts by some witnesses to discredit its 
conclusions, the McKinsey report is an in- 
dependent, objective, and factual evalua- 
tion of the impact of the Department's pos- 
tal rate proposals. The report’s findings rest 
on extensive statistical analysis of published 
data supplemented by actual interviews with 
representative mail patrons and an exami- 
nation of confidential financial data. The 
facts which were uncovered in connection 
with these confidential interviews confirm 
and substantiate the statistical findings of 
the report regarding the ability of mail pa- 
trons to adjust to the modest rate increases 
which have been proposed. 


Although much invective has been hurled 
at these findings, no adequate financial data 
has been offered by witnesses before the 
committee to refute the two principal con- 
clusions of the report: (a) That postage 
constitutes a relatively minor cost factor in 
magazine and metropolitan newspaper pub- 
lishing, and (b) that the rate increases 
which have been proposed would have lit- 
tle impact on circulation volume or on the 
financial condition of such publishers. 


portation and wage rates of 25 percent and 26 
percent. 
Time’s questions and. answers: Can it be 


and very few modern 
today? Yes. 
Since the handling of first-class mail is 


even exist 


rates is not the only method to balance the 
postal budget? Yes. 

Post Office Department’s reply: The Post 
Office estimates that opera- 
tional savings achieved since 1952 are at the 
rate of approximately $300 million annually. 
Total costs have gone up in excess of this 
amount because of wage and other increases 
referred to in the reply to question 37. 

While post office efficiency improvements 
many private in- 


the service has not been given the funds 
with which to mechanize its operations to 
any significant degree, as Time’s representa- 
tives themselves admit. Furthermore, the 
Department is not permitted to pay incen- 
tive wage rates or employ executive talent 
on the scale of private industry. Despite 
these handicaps, it is apparent that the 
progress of the last 8 years has been out- 
standing in the history of the serv- 
ice. The rate structure which was inherited 
in 1953 was so far out of line with current~- 
day price levels that no amount of mechani- 
gation or improved efficiency alone could 
balance the budget. The 1958 rate increases 
were but a half-step in that direction; the 
other half should now be taken to relieve 
the taxpayers of this unfair burden. 
Time, INc., 
New York, N.Y., June 20, 1960. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PorRTER: In my testi- 
mony before your House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service on June 2, 1960, I 
presented a list of 40 questions and answers 
on Post Office operation, ratemaking, and 
accounting matters. I note that you in- 
serted a copy of this material in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD. You also requested that 
the Post Office Department reply to this 
list of questions. The reply is before me 
and, because of your interest in these mat- 
ters, I am taking the liberty of commenting . 
briefly on the status of the factfinding rec- 
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ord with respect to some of the broad prin- 
ciples involved. 

First, it is my intent hereby to restate 
our request to appear before your com- 
mittee with representatives of the Post Office 
Department in order to debate those points 
on which we are in ent. We de- 
sire ‘the true facts to be established and 
clarified for future policy and ratemaking 
purposes. This request is not for the pur- 
pose of prolonged controversy but rather in 
the interest of proceeding toward a goal of 
sound decisions in a less controversial 
atmosphere. 

' Indeed, although it is not desirable or ap- 

te to comment in detail in this letter 
about those Post Office answers which are in 
demonstrable error, I think this exchange 
has already been very fruitful because there 
now seems to be essential agreement on the 
following important conclusions: 

(a) Allocation of costs between various 
subclassifications of second-class mail has 
been made on a statistical basis which takes 
no account of special preparation of mail 
by some users and is, therefore, subject to 
error. 

(b) The Post Office has no accounting 
system designed to provide cost figures on 
individual publications. The Post Office 
says that the problem of analyzing the 
handling and establishing the cost of in- 
dividual publications is “intricate, expensive, 
and time consuming.” The individual fig- 
ures previously released on Life magazine 
by the Post Office were a statistical approxi- 
mation based on average cost factors and 
the Post Office says it had not done the 
“intricate, expensive, and time consuming 
analysis.” The Post Office says it may have 
overestimated the cost of carrying Life on 
rural routes, but says this may be offset 
by other errors it made. 

Fortunately, the Post Office for good rea- 
ecn now appears to have adopted the policy 
of not releasing such figures in the future. 

(c) The handling of pieces of mail is the 
principal cost determinant in_ second-class 
mail, yet postage rates are determined prin- 
cipally by weight, distance and proportion 
of advertising matter. As a result, postage 
revenues derived from lightweight publica- 
tions and those riot carrying large amounts 
of advertising do not cover as much of their 
_ costs as the heavier weight publications and 


“to correct somewhat the disp 
share of total expenses which is currently 
borne by the heavier weight publications.” 

(ad) The Post Office states that “the rates 
on 40 percent of second-class mail have not 
been changed since 1925 and the rates on 20 
percent have not been changed since 
1879-85." These are subclassifications of 
second-class mail, such as religious and 
nonprofit publications receiving special 
rate consideration. 

(e) The Post Office says it would not re- 
quire any user or group of users to pay any 
intended subsidy granted to other users. 

The Post Office does not propose to assess 
the deficiency on free-in-county, exempt 
publications and exempt classroom publica- 
tions, amounting to approximately %80 
million, against other users of second-class 
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funds with which to mechanize its opera- 
tions to any significant degree.” 

The cost per piece for handling 
class mail is up 17.4 percent since 1953 but 
second-class rates are up 67 percent on edi- 
torial matter and 100 percent on advertis- 
ing matter in the same period, and the 


’ Post Office is asking for another rate in- 


crease. 

From the above there is substantial prog- 
ress in clarifying some areas of broad agree- 
ment from the Post Office Department with 
testimony presented by me to your com- 
mittee 


I am greatly interested in assisting in any 
possible way to accomplish the further highly 
proper and desirable objectives, which still 
are unattained: 

(a) Establishment of sound public service 
cost figures for Post Office operations and 
their removal from the costs of each class of 
mail. 

(b) Correction of deficiencies in Post Office 
accounting, including matters testified to by 
Mr. Stans before your committee in 1957. 

(c) Use of out-of-pocket accounting for 
second- and third-class mail to produce a 
result more nearly in accord with revenue 
requirements of the various classes of mail 
as determined by the Congress. 

(ad) Presentation by the Post Office De- 
partment of one clear and consistent set of 
figures on all occasions to all people. 

(e) Development of a theoretically sound 
rate structure for second-class mail and 
progress toward it rather than away from it 
as rates are changed from time to time. 

(f) Study by your committee of Post Office 
efficiencies, including a study of reports by 
management. experts rendered to the Post 
Office in the past, such new ones as you 
might desire and a study of Post Office rec- 
ommendations for mechanization and other 
cost-saving devices. 

Sincerely, 
Davin W. BruMBAUGH, 
Executive Vice President. 


Statement of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association to the Platform 
Committees of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including a statement 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association to be submitted to the plat- 
form committees of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in their July conven- 
tions: 

The American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation is a nationwide organization of cat- 
tle producers and feeders now in its 63d 
year. Its membership includes thousands of 
individual cattlemen operating in 47 States. 
It also includes 30 affiliated State associ- 
ations of cattle raisers and feeders, and 120 
breed, county, or regional associations. 

The cattlemen for whom American Na- 
tional speaks, and to whose interests it is 
devoted, represent the largest single seg- 
ment of American agriculture. The value 
of cattle and calves sold from farms and 
ranches was $7.5 billion in each of the past 
2 years, or about 20 percent of the total cash 
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income of agriculture. Cattle and calves 
produce more cash farm income than all six 
“basic” crops combined, and more than the 
combined sales of hogs, sheep, wool, and 
poultry and eggs. 

We appreciate this opportunity to sub. 
mit for your consideration our views on 
national agricultural policies as they may 
affect the cattle industry. 

The American National Cattlemen’s As- 


-sociation has traditionally and vigorously 


opposed legislative proposals and policy 
statements which would bring cattle under 
any form of artificially maintained prices, or 
controlled marketings, or continued sub- 
sidies. 

We wish to reemphasize this point of view 
and to set forth our reasons: 

1. Cattlemen, like any other sellers in the 
market, would be happy to receive higher 
prices for what they have to sell. However, 
experience has taught that artificial prices 
and controls are inseparable. We do not be- 
lieve that the complex cattle business can 
fully serve its market or realize its full 
potentials under a system of production and 
marketing controls. 

Beef is the preferred meat of the Ameri- 
can people. Demand for beef has been in- 
creasing, and the cattle industry has been ex- 
panding production to serve our increasing 
population. 

During the past decade increased per 
capita consumption of beef has been even 
more important to the cattle business—-that 
is, has contributed even more to the expah- 
sion of the market for beef—than has the 
sharp increase in the population of the coun- 
try 


We believe the market for beef can be ex- 
panded much more in the years ahead if” 
the cattle industry remains competitive and 
aggressively strives to further improve the 
quality of beef offered to the public. 

We believe that to whatever degree beef 
production would be restricted under a sys- 
tem of controls, we would be handing over to 
other food products a part of the sales vol- 
ume we otherwise can achieve for our own 
product. Over the years this would be a 
price too great to pay for any benefits to be 
derived from an artificial and subsidized 
cattle market. 

Historically the cattle business has been 
through repeated experiences of boom and 
bust coinciding with the ups and downs of 
the cattle cycle. At times it might seem 
pleasant for the cattleman to unload these 
problems onto the taxpaying public. But 
cattlemen have a long and proud history of 
insisting upon carrying their own problems 
of natural and economic hazards. 

The price we must pay to have a free and 
competitive market for cattle is at times an 
income position lower than is easily accepted. 
The offsetting advantage is that difficult 
times keep the cattle industry always in the 
process of adjusting to its markets.. And 
we know, with a free market there is op- 
portunity to recoup from the stress of low- 
income years at other times when markets 
improve. 

2. Coupled with the conceBt of a free 
market is the need for affording cattlemen— 
and all business—reasonable incentives and 
protection against unforseeable and uncon- 
trollable conditions. These incentives and 
protections should come from logical income 
tax treatment and from realistic policies 
concerning imports. 

(a) It is a recognized fact that any busi- 
ness with widely fluctuating conditions of 
supply, weather, and so forth, cannot put 
away in good years enough to offset entirely 
the losses or lack of adequate income during 
poor years. We believe that our Nation's 
fiscal policy should include provisions for 
averaging of incomes, for tax purposes, over 
&@ span of years to provide for funds to carry 
out normal business operations. 
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(b) American stockmen have no intent, or 
desire, to “fence out” reasonable competi- 
tion. But they do expect the Government 
to adopt a realistic policy of tariff or quota 
protection against excessive imports of for- 
eign livestock and meats. American prices, 
reflecting a higher standard of living and a 
high wage scale, often attract unusually 
large shipments of meats from countries 
which find in our markets exceptionally 
profitable outlets for their products raised 
and processed under substandard conditions. 
Tariffs on livestock and meat products now 
in effect have been made almost ineffective 
as a deterrent against such dumping by in- 
filation and shifting world monetary values. 

3. The cattle industry long has avoided 
interference with farm programs and pol- 
icy questions not generally considered to 
directly concern cattlemen. But in recent 
years, we have observed a disturbing ten- 
dency for many farm programs not touch- 


ing directly upon the cattle industry to. 


become, in fact, a threat and a burden to 
cattlemen. We deplore these tendencies, 
and insist that they be corrected. 

Especially disturbing to us has been the 
tendency to shift problems of price-sup- 
ported crops onto the feed grains, or in 
the direction of expanding the acreage of 
grazing lands on a subsidized basis. Such 
attempts to solve the problems of other 
farm enterprises create a threat to the sta- 
bility of the livestock industry. The willing- 
ness of livestock producers to face up to 
problems of their own must not be bur- 
dened by dumping the problems of the rest 
of agriculture upon them. 

We request prompt and effective adjust- 
ments in programs and policies for the 
price-support crops that will protect the 
livestock producers from these burdens. 

4. Agriculture does not exist in an eco- 
nomic vacuum. It becomes ever more an 
inseparable part of the total national econ- 
omy. The well-being of the cattle industry 
requires reasonably full employment and 
production throughout the Nation, stability 
of the general price level, and a continuing 
healthy growth of the total economy of the 
country. Within such an environment, 
there is opportunity to build an expanding 
demand for our product through improved 
quality, efficiency, and service to the con- 
sumer, and to operate our farms and ranches 
with stability of costs and income. 

We look to our potential leadership for 
policies and actions conducive to these ob- 
jectives. 





What Is the American Legion? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. FLOGD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very. interesting brochure 
titled “What Is the American Legion?” 
issued by National Commander Martin B. 
McKneally, This, Mr. Speaker, is a con- 
cise statement of the aims and accom- 
plishments of that fine national organi- 
zation: 


Wuat Is tHe AMERICAN LEGION? 


(Everyone has heard about the American 
Legion. But few know much about it. As 
a mattter of fact, there has never been a 
completely satisfactory answer to the sim- 
ple question: “What is the American Le- 
gion?” However, a national commander of 
the American Legion comes to know the or- 
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ganization as no other person can. Here is 
the way National Commander Martin B. Mc- 
Kneally defines and describes the world’s 
largest organization of war veterans.) 

A PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATION 


The American Legion is fundamentally a 
patriotic organization, dedicated and devoted 
to advancing the ideals of America—justice, 
freedom; democracy, and loyalty—and to 
exalting, under the motto “For God. and 
country,” the sacredness of human person- 
ality and the inestimable gift of American 
eitizenship, 

COMRADESHIP 


It is the voice of many men and women 
who fought in three wars't and have bound 
themselves together in comradeship and 
service. 

VETERANS 


The American Legion believes that those 
who have served their country in time of war 
have earned a special status in our society. 
It believes that “veteran” is and must con- 


tinue to be an honorable word. 


COMPASSIONATE PROGRAM 


Numbering its members in the millions, 
the American Legion has become a great and 
influential organization. In just one of its 
many programs (child welfare) the Legion 
last year spent $8 million. It has marshaled 
its resources on behalf of retarded children. 
It has used its facilities and its influence to 
relieve the lonelines and the financial distress 
of the aged. 

LOVE OF COUNTRY 


Since its beginning, the American Legion 
has sought to raise the standard of patri- 
otism, of respect for the flag, of reverence for 
men. who fell in battle; and it has tried to 
enkindle in each man’s heart a love for his 
country. 

ANTICOMMUNIST 


The American Legion has been vigilant on 
the issue of comgnunism. In 1933, the Legion 
raised its voice in strong opposition to traffic 
with Communist tyranny. Today, it is a 
rallying point against the seating of Red 
China in the United Nations and the recogni- 
tion of that country by the United States. 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


More than 4 million boys and girls have 
deepened their knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion through participation in the American 
Legion National High School Oratorical Con- 
test. Each summer, 16,000 outstanding high 
school boys receive intensive training in the 
operation of democratic government through 
American Legion Boys States: The annual 
Boys Nation extends the same type of train- 
ing at the Federal level to two leaders picked 
from each of 50 Boys States. Legion posts 
sponsor 4,333 Boy Scout units, with a mem- 
bership of 182,000. Nearly a million boys play 
baseball under American Legion auspices. 


GI BILL 


The American Legion sponsored, wrote, 
and supported the original GI Bill of Rights 
for World War II veterans. It also supported 
the Korean GI bill, Under these two acts, 
more than 10,500,000 veterans have received 
education and training. Five and a half mil- 
lion have been helped in the purchase of 
homes through guaranteed loans. Another 
quarter of a million have received business 
loans. While the original GI bill was op- 
posed by many (including other veterans 
organizations), it is today largely credited 
with the smooth readjustment from a total 
war economy to a peacetime economy of un- 
dreamed of prosperity. 


The American Legion is an organization 
which welcomes honorably discharged vet- 





. 1 World War I, World War II, Korean con- 
ict. 


delegates to its annual national convention. 
WORLD ENCIRCLING 

The American Legion's nearly 17,000 posts 

are located in all of the States, in four terri- 

tories of the United States, and in 30 for- 

eign nations. 

YOUR PARTICIPATION 

Because the American Lagion must always 

of 


these days of dark peril. It also needs their 
active and thoughtful participation. 





Let’s Place the Responsibility Where It 
Belongs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the fail- 
ure of the House of Representatives to 
accept the Senate wheat bill fixes the re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the Dem- 
ocratic Members of the House. The 
Senate bill still lies dormant in the House 
Committee on Agriculture. There is still 
time to report out this bill and have it 
enacted into law before Congress ad- 
journs. 

I include, as part of my remarks, an 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
Saturday, June 25, 1960, as follows: 

FaILureE ON WHEAT 

The apparent failure of wheat legislation 
in the present session of Congress may be 
laid at the door of the House Agriculture 
Committee. Last January, iresident Hisen- 
hower offered to sign any reasonable bill to 
curb the mounting wheat surplus even if it 
did not fully accord with his views. The 
Senate finally passed a bill leaving the price 
support for wheat at 75 percent of parity 
($1.77 a. bushel) and reducing acreage allot- 
ments by 20 percent. There were indications 
that the President. would have signed the 
measure, but the House Committee insisted 
on clinging to its outworn concept of high 
artificial prices and was roundly beaten on 
the floor. 

This is not the first time that the House 
has reyolted against the over-reaching of the 
Agriculture Committee. The combination 
of Republicans and urban Democrats against 
the bill should have been anticipated, even 
though the size of the opposition vote (236 
to 170) came as a surprise. No doubt this 
could have been avoided if the committee had 
accepted the substance of the Senate bill, 
but it had helped to defeat that. measure 
before its own bid for price supports at 85 
percent of parity went down. So the com- 
mittee—and incidentally the Democratic 


The one slender chance of changing this 
negative record seems to Iie in belated ac- 
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ceptance of the Senate bill by the House 
Agriculture Committee. With such back- 
ing, it would doubtless be approved on the 
floor, since it previously failed by only a few 
votes. Does the House committee have the 
statesmanship to reverse itself for the sake 
of curtailing the mountainous wheat sur- 
plus? Or would its members rather go into 
their reelection campaigns bearing the onus 
of having killed the wheat bill? 


Responsible Individualism—Our 
American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a high 
school senior from Flintridge, Calif., has 
written a rather remarkable essay on 
“Responsible Individualism—Our Amer- 
ican Heritage.” 

It is, in my judgment, and I believe in 
the opinion of many Members, a shining 
example of some of the good thoughts of 
our youth: 

RESPONSIBLE INDIVIDUALISM—OvuR AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
(By Penny McElroy) 

We discovered America, you and I, some- 
time between 1942 and 1945. Though we 
were not interested in anything other than 
our personal comfort, by virtue of birth- 
right, each of us inherited certain inalien-~ 
able rights and responsibilities, among which 
are those of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, of acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property, and seeking and obtaining 
happiness. In other words we inherited re- 
sponsible individualism. 

In a very short time, each of us knew 
what we wanted—we wanted to grow up; 
yes, that’s all we wanted—just to grow up. 

Well, you know we are just about as up as 
we're ever going to get and that’s my sub- 
ject—“Growing Up.” 

There are many who will never grow up, 
and I believe it is because they have never 
been delegated their fair share of individual 
responsibility. 

Most of us know adults who suffer the in- 
ability to face unpleasant facts and who are 
reluctant to assume obligations. They may 
be 30, 40, or 50 years old, but they have 
never grown up. 

True, their American heritage is the same 
as ours, but since we find many of these 
among our own loved ones, I’d like to say 
that these dear hearts and gentle people 
have simply abdicated their American heri- 
tage of responsible individualism. 

Remember when we girls all wore the ex- 
act sloppy Joe sweater that every other little 
girl wore, and the boys all wore jeans or else 
they all wore cords? We were little kids in 
our little world where we found our little 
security through identification with our lit- 
tle classmates. 

Now we feel we’re pretty clever shoppers if 
we select apparel and find only a dozen or so 
duplicates on campus—and if there are no 
duplicates, we're a total success, We've come 
out into the big world. 

No more of this “monkey see—monkey do” 
business; we really appreciate being different 
freom one another. We now have the cour- 
age to be individuals. And courage, we 
know, is merely fear that has gone to school— 
for fear can be overcome by knowledge. 
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There is only one “you” in the entire world. 
There is no one else like you (unless, of 
course, you happen to be an identical twin) 
but even then the likeness is only physical, 
for no human being ever shares those mental 
and spiritual elements that are peculiar to an 
individual personality. 

Today the biggest battle centers on the 
worth of the individual. That part of the 
world, that atheistic, socialistic section of 
the world which denies individuals the right 
of personal expression and initiative, has be- 
come a real menace to the liberties and the 
human impulses that combine to make our 
people great in character and achievement. 
This is a challenge we must meet not only 
for ourselves and posterity but as a debt 
we owe to those who fought and struggled 
that we, who are in school today, might have 
our present great opportunities. 

What can we do about it? 

Well, for one thing, while we are growing 
up and concentrating on our future means 
of living, we can make sure that we do not 
neglect the ultimate aims and objectives for 
which we intend to live. 

And while we are growing up, we can prove 
that we, as young men and women, will not 
swallow every socialistic nostrum offered us 
in bottles handsomely designed and labeled 
with such intriguing names as “Peace,’’ “Co- 
existence,” and “Democracy.” 

I really don’t wish to keep rubbing it into 
adults, but it was mostly they who gushed 
over his most nauseating highness from the 
Kremlin whom we recently dined and wined 
so royally. Let us hope that his presence 
with his words and attitude may have started 
some people to thinking. 

Some of us did some thinking, and some 
growing up, too. We discovered we felt very 
deeply about our God-given rights and the 
traditions of our American heritage. 

Who says our generation will accept so- 
cialism and live under the tyranny of dic- 
tatorship whether it be hammer and sickle or 
some other version of absoltttism? 

Do you know about the “Judas” goats? 

They are goats trained for use in meat- 
packing plants to lead sheep to the slaughter. 
The sheep blindly follow the “Judas” goat. 
Only when it is too late do they sniff the 
blood of the slaughter pen and panic. 

Let us be smart enough not to follow the 
“Judas” goats who would lead us away from 
our great traditions and down paths to con- 
ditions of slavery from which there is no 
return. 

The great fear of the false leaders is that 
our generation will wake up and grow up to 
appreciate the inestimable importance of 
responsible individualism before their perfidy 
hypnotizes us. : 

What is a fear for these false leaders is a 
hope for everyone else—especially for us, the 
young people of today. The awakening of 
our generation is, in faet, the hope of the 
world. : 


Self-Government for the Unincorporated 
Territories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
achievement of statehood by Alaska and 
Hawaii, only a few small islands are left 
in a non-self-governing status. At the 
proper time these areas also must be 
advanced to full self-government, and it 
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is none too. soon for Congress to begin 
thinking about it. A few months ago 
there was printed in the ConcressronaL 
REcoRD @ paper prepared by Mr. Harold 
Seidman of the Bureau of the Budget, 
entitled “Our Territorial Dilemma,” 
which suggests a manner in which this 
might be done. I have here another 
paper on the same general problem, writ- 
ten by Mr. Kirkley Coulter, Legislative 
Adviser of the Office of Territories in the 
Interior Department, which supervises 
most of our territorial possessions. Mr. 
Coulter has been in charge of legisla- 
tive work for that office, and in that 
connection has been engaged in develop- 
ing the general approach toward giving 
more self-government to these areas. I 
believe his paper may be a useful con- 
tribution to our thinking on this sub- 
ject, and under unanimous consent I in- 
sert it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNINCORPORATED 

TERRITORIES 


(By Kirkley Coulter, Legislative Adviser, 
Office of Territories) 


It is clear that the United States, and the 
world, are fast moving toward the day when 
self-government will be the minimum re- 
spectable formula for the administration of 
any former possession. If that concept is ac- 
cepted as the goal, the key question for our 
most advanced territories, the Virgin Islands 
and Guam, becomes, should they be given 
the right to select their own chief executive? 
And if so, how soon? In both areas there is 
already a popularly elected legislature, 
which theoretically has the power to de- 
termine policy. The principal limitation on 
full self-government at present is the 
federally appointed Governor. 

In constructing territorial governments, it 
has been the American habit to establish the 
familiar check-and-balance system of inde- 
pendent executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. In the territories there are funda- 
mental c ‘fferences from the situation in the 
States, however. The territorial Governor, 
being federally appointed, may have little 
popular support within the territory in any 
conflict with the legislature. On the other 
hand, he is charged with protecting Federal 
interests, which may not be viewed sympa- 
thetically by local public opinion. 

This pattern of territorial government is 
more likely to result in conflict than in co- 
operation between executive and legislative 
branches. A check-and-balance system is 
prone to cause deadlocks anyhow, but in the 
State and Federal Governments they may be 
resolved by the pressure of public opinion, 
or ultimately by the next election. These 
solutions are not available in the territories, 
and the deadlocks tend to persist. 

In short, the system has not been par- 
ticularly satisfactory. The only cure dis- 
covered to date for the recurring deadlocks 
has been this: to vest extraordinary powers 
in the appointed Governor, so that his views 
will generally prevail in any dispute. For 
example, when a Governor’s veto is overrid- 
den by a two-thirds vote of the legislature, 
the bill is still subject to an absolute veto 
by the President, who commonly upholds his 
appointee. The system has tended to place 
arbitrary power in the hands of the Gover- 
nor, and to breed frustration in the minds 
of the legislators, who find that their 
theoretical authority to determine policy has 
been largely stultified by the broad powers 
given the Governor. Too often this has 
tempted local popular leaders either into 
irresponsible demagogery or else into de- 
vising means to take control of the executive 
branch away from the Governor. Yet it is no 
use accusing them of being irresponsible; 
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they can hardly be expected to be anything 
else, having been given no area of authority 
in which to take responsibility for results. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT BY EASY STAGES 


Some have suggested that the powers of 
the elected legislature might be gradually 
broadened, at the expense of the Federal 
Governor, as a means of establishing full 
self-government by easy stages. For 
example, it has been suggested that the 
absolute veto of the President be abolished, 
permitting a two-thirds override majority of 
the legislature to prevail over the Governor. 

This proposal begs the question, and might 
create an impossible situation. If a Gov- 
ernor is to take responsibility for carrying 
out the executive functions, he must have 
sufficient power to protect the executive 
prerogative. Lacking any political backing 
among the legislators, he might find his ve- 
toes consistently overridden, and in effect 
he might lose control over the executive 
branch. A great proportion of the conflicts 
come on issues involving an encroachment 
of the Governor’s authority, or placing some 
unworkable duty on one of the executive 
departments, or breaching a carefully bal- 
anced budget. In other words, giving the 
legislature more authority to override the 
Governor might make it impossible for the 
Governor to discharge his responsibilities. 

Diminishing the Governor's authority while 
leaving him with all the responsibility is no 
solution. Nor is there any workable way to 
divide control over the executive branch be- 
tween the Governor and the legislature. If 
self-government is to be expanded, there is 
no practical place to stop, short of giving 
elected officials full responsibility and control 
over the executive branch, ie., either an 
elected governorship, or a parliamentary sys- 
tem under which a chief executive stands 
or falls with his legislative majority. 

If the executive power were vested in a 
person representative of the local electorate, 
he would have as strong a base in public sup- 
port as would the legislators. Frequently he 
would be of the same political grouping as 
the legislative majority. Being faced with 
the same practical administrative problems 
as are the present appointed Governors, he 
would be in a position to explain those prob- 
lems fully to the legislature, and thus per- 
haps prevent irresponsible legislation by per- 
suasion. There would not be the present 
ideological conflict, of the elected popular 
representatives versus an outsider owing al- 
legiance to Washington. Conflicts between 
the executive and legislature would no doubt 
continue, but at least there would be a basis 
for compromising or otherwise resolving 
them. 

This paper will not attempt to say how 
soon the step should be taken in the Virgin 
Islands or Guam, of giving control over the 
executive branch to the people. The ideas 
suggested hereinafter are intended only to 
serve as general guidelines for that day when 
it comes. 


PECULIAR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


The problem of moving to self-government 
is compounded by the unusual system of fi- 
nancing that has been created for the Vir- 
gin Islands and Guam territorial govern- 
ments. A major part of the revenues of our 
various territories comes either from special 
Federal grants, or from the diversion of reve- 
nues which are truly Federal in nature. The 
peculiarity of the system is this: that these 
moneys are not spent by any Federal agency, 
but are diverted into the territorial treas- 
uries, commingled with local revenues, and 
are then subject to appropriation by the local 
legislatures, just as if they had raised the 
money by taxing their own people. 

The impact of finance on the practical op- 
eration of government may not be imme- 
diately obvious to the casual student. But 
the fact is that our financial help to our 
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territories, particularly the manner in which 
it is provided, has shaped the whole nature 
of their governments, and dominated the at- 
titudes of territorial officials toward - 
mental responsibilities and policies. It has 
given local officials a false feeling of 
opulence, a habit of looking to Washington 
to meet any financial needs, and a reluc- 
tance to tax their own people as long as the 
golden flow from outside continues. 

In short, territorial politicians have been 
trained how to spend, but not very well how 
to tax. 

In the Ryukyu Islands, which is adminis- 
tered by the Army, the pattern is different, 
There, substantial Federal financial assist- 
ance is also given, but it is not diverted into 
the control of the local government (GRI). 
It is expended directly by the federally-ap- 
pointed High Commissioner through the U.S. 
Civil Administration of the Ryukyus 
(USCAR), a Federal agency which is in ef- 
fect a second government of the islands. 


A MODIFIED PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM 


As noted above, there is a tendency on the 
part of the elected legislatures in the ter- 
ritories to try to take over control of the 
executive branch. Historically, the parlia- 
mentary system in England and elsewhere 
grew from the success of the legislature in 
taking over control of the executive func- 
tions away from the crown. It is not in 
principle a bad system, but a pure parlia- 
mentary system applied in the territories 
would ignore at least three major consider- 
ations, to wit: 

The necessity of protecting the Federal 
interest via a Federal appointee; 

The need to safeguard the expenditure of 
the Federal subsidies granted or Federal 
revenues now diverted into the territorial 
treasuries; and 

The lack, among local residents, of many 
persons having sufficient experience or un- 
derstanding of the considerable administra- 
tive, budgetary, and policy problems involved 
in administering the executive agencies. 

The general problem has been analyzed in 
an article by Harold Seidman of the Bureau 
of the Budget entitled “Our Territorial 
Dilemma,” published in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on February 4, 1960. Mr. Seidman 
suggests, not a “pure” parliamentary system, 
but a modified one, under which plenary 
power would be kept in the hands of a fed- 
erally appointed High Commissioner for 
each territory. The High Commissioner 
would normally exercise his power, however, 
only on the “advice” of a chief executive, a 
Governor or First Secretary, who would be 
responsible to the legislative majority. ‘The 
High Commissioner would reject such “ad- 
vice” only when the “Federal interest” was 
involved. If necessary, however, he would 
have plenary power to veto bills (with no 
legislative right to override), appoint de- 
partment heads, in fact establish general 
policy, and even to dissolve the legislature. 
As precedents, Mr. Seidman cites the infor- 
mal parliamentary system developed in the 
Philippines under Governor-General Harri- 
son, and the pattern established for the 
Ryukyu Islands by President Eisenhower’s 
Executive Order No. 10713, June 5, 19577. 

Mr. Seidman’s analysis is extremely help- 
ful in several respects. Particularly to the 
point are his emphasis on the lack of public 
support for appointed governors; on the 
need for giving elected officials effective con- 
trol over the executive branch in any sys- 
tem of true self-government; and on the 
necessity of retaining some device for pro- 
tecting the essential Federal authority. His 
key proposal seems to boil down to this: 
that the function of a chief executive be 
given to one (popularly chosen) official, and 
separated from the duty of protecting the 
Federal interest, which would be given to a 
different (federally appointed) official. This 
principle seems sound but has limitations. 
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OMISSIONS IN THE SEIDMAN OUTLINE 


However, some basic factors are passed 
over lightly or omitted entirely in Mr. Seid- 
man’s analysis. 

1. The use of the word “plenary” to de- 
reribe the proposed High Commissioner’s 
powers is deceptive, to say the least, if ap- 

Islands or Guam. The 


natorial appointees; to levy taxes; toe appro- 
priate; to override vetoes by a two-thirds 
vote unless such vetoes are upheld by the 
President; and to have their elected repre- 
sentatives serve out their full terms, with- 
out fear of premature dissolution of the 
legislature by the High Commissioner. : 

Presumably Congress is unlikely to rescind 
most of these rights. Yet it is not clear 
whether the high commissioner plan could 
work at all in the manner intended by Mr. 
Seidman unless the high commissioner had 
the authority, for example, to dissolve the 
legislature and order new elections. 

2. If a chief executive responsible to the 
legislature in the Virgin Islands or Guam 
took office, he would presumably inherit 
control over all present territorial revenues 
including the Federal diverted revenues and 
Federal grants. The Seidman article refers 
specifically to the Ryukyu Islands as a pos- 
sible model, but makes no mention that the 
Federal diverted revenues there are carefully 
kept under the control of Federal officials. 
So long as a governor is a Federal official, it 
may be sound to divert Federal revenues into 
the territorial treasury. The device loses its 
logic when the chief executive becomes 
locally chosen. 

3. Mr. Seidman that the high 
commissioner should have wide discretion 
in deciding when to exercise his plenary 
power to overrule the locally chosen chief 
executive—in vetoing bills, making local ap- 
pointments to office, determining policy, and 
the like. If such pl power were used 
frequently, it could utterly destroy the con- - 
cept of local responsibility for the execu- 
tive branch. The high commissioner would 
become the real governor, and the titular 
governor or chief executive would become a 
mere figurehead. It seems essential to define 
more precisely the exact powers to be exer- 
cised by such a high’ commissioner. 

4. The high commissioner would presum- 
ably have an absolute veto (not subject to 
override) over legislative bills, whenever 
they affected the “Federal interest,” which 
he alone would have authority to define as 
broadly as he chose. Since this is a power 
greater than now held by the governor of 
either the Virgin Islands or Guam, the peo- 
ple of those areas would probably regard the 
whole proposal as a step backward, rather 
than a step toward more self-government. 
If such an absolute veto power is to be 
granted, it might be better to specify what 
constitutes the “Federal interest” to be pro- 
tected by such a veto. 

SUMMING UP THE PROBLEM 

The problem may thus be summed up as 
follows: 

1, Any major advance in self-government 
for the Virginia Islands or Guam must con- 
sist of giving control over the executive 
branch of government to an official chosen 
directly or indirectly by the people. 

2. If control of the executive power is to 
be relinquished, some authority must be re- 
tained in the hands of a Federal official, to 
protect the Federal interest from injury. 

3. It would not be desirable to invade the 
political rights heretofore granted to the Vir- 
gin Islands and Guam in their organic acts. 

4. Power should be kept in the hands of 
some Federal official (such as the Secretary 
of the Interior) to negate absolutely cer- 
tain types of legislation to protect the Fed- 
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eral interest, but the categories of legislation 
subject to that power should be carefully 
defined 


It remains to specify the categories of 
local laws which might properly be negated 
by Federal action. The following types are 
tentatively suggested: 

Any Iaw which interfered with the con- 
duct of a Federal program; 

Any law which interfered with national 
security; 

Any territorial law which contravened a 

. Federal law; 

Any law which endangered the financial 
stability of the territory; 

Any law which discriminated against any 
person or class of persons; 

Any law which unreasonably burdened or 
interfered with the development of the econ- 
omy of the territory or the growth of trade 
and tourism. (This item is particularly ap- 
plicable to the Virgin Islands.) 

The power thus to negate local laws, with 
no right of override, is such a great one, that 
it would have to be used most sparingly, if 
any semblance of real self-government were 
to be preserved. Any decision by the Secre- 
tary to veto a law would have to be tied di- 
rectly to the language of one of the categor- 
ies listed above. It is not expected that he 
would veto minor bills merely on the ground 
that he disagreed with them. Nor should 
he veto appropriations merely because he 
thought them foolish, only if they seemed 
likely to lead to territorial bankruptcy. 

He would not have to worry about stop- 
ping bills which invaded the gubernatorial 
prerogative, since the normal gubernatorial 
veto would deal with them if necessary. 


SUMMARY 


As part of any such reorganization of ter- 
ritorial government, it might be desirable to 
place control over the spending of all Fed- 
eral subsidy money and diverted Federal rev- 
enues in the hands of a separate Federal 
agency (as is done in the Ryukyus) rather 
than permitting these funds to flow into the 
territorial treasury. Such a separate agency, 
headed by a Federal official to be known per- 
haps as the Federal Coordinator, could see 
to the wise expenditure of the funds, and 
might also usefully serve as an adviser to 
the Secretary of the Interior with respect 
to the exercise of the secretarial veto of legis- 
lative acts whica infringed on the Federal 
interest. 

This general scheme of government could 
be worked as either an elective governor- 
ship, or as a modified parliamentary sys- 
tem. Under the modified parliamentary 
system, the chief executive, instead of be- 
ing elected, would be appointed by the High 
Commissioner from among the legislative 
majority. The system would be a close copy 
of that in the Ryukyus, except that the 
Ryukyuans do not have statutory guaran- 
tees of their political rights, as do the Vir- 
gin Islanders and Guamanians. In the Vir- 
gin Islands and Guam the powers of the 
High Commissioner would be more limited 
than they apparently are in the Ryukyus. In 
the two organized territories (Virgin Islands 
and Guam), he would not have much power 
except to negate laws adversely affecting the 
Federal interest (as defined above), and to 
administer the programs financed by Federal 
moneys. 

This rough outline is not held out as any 
cure-all of territorial governmental prob- 
lems. The problem is to create responsible 
self-government without imperiling the es- 
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audit the territorial accounts, and a similar 
position could be-established in Guam. It 
is inherent in such a system that at times 
the chief executive may not be that per- 
son whom the High Commissioner would 
have preferred. Yet there is no other way 
for our territorial peoples ultimately to de- 
velop political maturity, except by sooner or 
later taking responsibility. The scheme here 
broadly outlined is intended to bridge the 
critical transition period that must be 
passed over. 


To Be Great Is To Be Misunderstood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very interesting address en- 
titled “To Be Great Is To Be Misunder- 
stood” relating to the importance of ad- 
vertising in the life of America and its 
people. The address was delivered by a 
close friend of mine of many years 
standing, Lawrence Valenstein, chair- 
man of the board of the Grey Advertis- 
ing, Inc., at the Marketing Executives’ 
Seminar, Hotel Lombardy on June 10, 
1960: 

“To be great is to be misunderstood.” 
This is one of the memorable sayings of the 
great American poet and philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. When he said this he was 
talking about people. 

He may well have said the same about 
advertising. 

For this great force which has played 50 
vital a role in shaping our mode of living 
is misunderstood by far too many people. 
Nor is the misunderstanding confined to any 
particular group. It includes financiers, pro- 
fessionals, educators, government officials, 
and even decisionmakers in management. 

If these people who influence opinion are 
not clear about what advertising means to 
America, what can we expect from the gen- 
eral public? 

That’s one of the reasons advertising has 
been an open target for potshots. 

We say “one of the reasons” because we 
are fully aware that advertising excesses do 
arise from time to time as the result of the 
heat of competition. Most often, however, 
they are perpetrated by “irresponsibles” who 
help make advertising a tempting target. 

History shows that no industry can suc- 
ceed in completely eliminating its scalawags. 
But we can do much, very much, to dampen 
the zeal of those who malign advertising 
because they do not understand it. 

So let’s spread the truth about advertis- 
ing. The truth will be a bulwark against 
the poisoned darts of the ignorant and the 
malicious. 

Not so long ago I met a gentleman from 
Australia. He is an economist who has been 
in this country for over a year studying our 
way. of living, our business methods, espe- 
cially our advertising. Since he preferred 
anonymity, I shall not name him. 

I should like to report to you a very in- 
teresting and stimulating conversation I had 
with this gentleman. 

To those engaged in advertising, his ob- 
servations are refreshing. To others they 
may be eye openers because, despite the fact 
that advertising affects everybody, not every- 
bap really understands what it is and what 

oes. 
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I shall try to give you a summary of our 
conversation. Not word for word, but the 
gist of what was said. 

I began by asking my guest to give his im- 
pressions of advertising in America. His ap- 
proach startled me. 

“Advertising?” He began with a ques- 
tion. “Let’s look at it this way. I walk 
down any one of hundreds of Main Streets 
and I see shops full of beautiful clothes 
(and I mean beautiful clothes), also beauti- 
ful sofas, chairs and lamps, and curtains and 
drapes. And so many, many things that 
take the drudgery out of living, lighten labor, 
and make life more comfortable and enjoy- 
able. 

“I go into homes of people of modest in- 
comes and I find all these things which, all 
over the world, are reserved only for the 
upper upper classes. 

“I see huge supermarkets’ shelves Icided 
with food that only the very rich can enjoy 
in other parts of the world. 

“I pass factory after factory and see huge 
parking lots filled with cars belonging to the 
workers. And I see your highways over- 
flowing with automobiles. 

“I see an active, busy people. Busy not 
merely with earning a living, but with en- 
joying living. That’s my impression of 
advertising.” 

“Come, come, sir, what you have. de- 
scribed are the fruits of the American sys- 
tem of free competitive enterprise, of the 
American genius for organization and pro- 
duction and of our philosophy of not stand- 
ing still. Advertising has played a mighty 
important part in all this, but we can hardly 
give it all the credit.” 

And this was his answer: 

“I believe that you Americans are so close 
to advertising that you don’t really see what 
it has done for you. You don’t give adver- 
tising enough credit. I have talked to some 
very intelligent and well-educated people in 
this country. And I was really amazed how 
little they understand what advertising had 
to do with the development of your society. 
What's more, I have frequently been aston- 
ished at the distorted notions so many peo- 
ple have of advertising. 

“Your creative genius and wonderful abil- 
ity for organization have resulted in a tre- 
mendous flow of goods of all kinds. This 
created a crucial need for masses of people 
anxious, willing, and able to buy and con- 
sume these goods. 

“Only a society with a constantly rising 
standard of living could provide the cus- 
tomers for your goods. These customers had 
to be sought, taught, and often persuaded 
to move higher on the scale of living.” 

“And you think advertising has done all 
this?” I asked. 

“Indeed it has,” he said with emphasis. 
“I’ve often heard it said that machines pro- 
duce products. Advertising produces cus- 
tomers. As your machines began to pro- 
duce more goods, advertising was needed to 
supply more customers. 

“But people are inclined to take the fa- 
miliar for granted. Advertising is so deeply 
imbedded in your life that you accept it 
as you accept a daily newspaper, or twist- 
ing a dial for a television program, or going 
to school, 

“Being part of the gigantic organism, most 
people carfmnot see the whole. And it is rea- 
sonable that they fail to understand that 
this giant must have a powerplant or it 
couldn’t move. In my opinion, this power- 
plant is your advertising.” 

“Well said, indeed,” I commented. “But 
how do you see this engine or powerplant 
in operation? I am very much interested 
in your point of view.” 

His reply showed the amazing depth and 
extent of his knowledge of our system of 
economy. 

“I read recently that about $12 billion 
were spent for advertising in the United 
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States last year. People outside the United 
States can’t even imagine such a sum. From 
what I’ve observed, even here people think 
it’s a fantastic amount to spend. Yet to 
me it isn’t. Let’s look at it this way. 

“Your factories can turn out a lot of goods, 
Suppose all your warehouses and stores be- 
come filled with merchandise. What would 
happen if this merchandise remained on the 
shelves? There would be a glut. Every- 
thing would slow down. Sure, people would 
still have to buy the necessities of living; 
food; shelter, wearables, medicine. But this 
is hardly enough to keep a very small part of 
your factories, railroads, trucks, planes, and 
shops in operation. Millions and millions of 
people would have to be laid off.’’ 

“Advertising’s job is to keep these products 
moving to people, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. “Advertising not only 
gives people news about the new products, 
but provides the urge for people to own and 
enjoy these products. The wider and deeper 
the penetration of our products into the life 
of America, the greater the need for more 
production. This means more jobs. More 
jobs mean more people able to enjoy what 
we make. More people buying means more, 
still more production. And so on and so on. 
The result is that here more people enjoy 
more of the fruits of our productive genius 
than the people in any country anywhere in 
the world.” 

“Spreading the news of new products and 
getting them into the hands and homes of 
the people used to take years in the days of 
the general store and the horse and buggy. 
Advertising helps accomplish this in weeks 
or months. 

“The amount of money invested in adver- 
tising is really only about 1 percent of the 
total volume of all sales transactions. Con- 
sidering the big job it has to do, is this too 
much?” 

“Indeed not,” he agreed. “But here’s an- 
other fallacy I found in the thinking of many 
Americans:” 

“A common belief is that advertising raises 
the cost of goods. It seems to me that by 
increasing the volume of sales, advertising 
reduces not only selling costs, but the cost 
of making each unit. This enables the man- 
ufacturer to lower the price of his products. 
The history of your country has demon- 
strated that in the long run advertising has 
usually helped lower prices not of every- 
thing, but of practically everything.” 

My visitor had touched a point so often 
misunderstood. Few people realize that the 
cost of reaching a prospect through advertis- 
ing is often less, much less, than sending 
him a postcard. 

On a well-rated TV show, an advertiser can 
talk to a prospect for a minute at a tiny frac- 
tion of a cent. 
reach a prospect in a full page, in full color 
also for a tiny fraction of a cent. Other 
media such as radio, newspapers, outdoor, 
offer similar low costs of delivering a mes- 
sage to a prospect. 

The point is that advertising is the quick- 
est and cheapest way of reaching large num- 
bers of people. It enables the advertiser to 
reach his market (customers) inexpensively 
and thus increase his production, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of making and selling each 
unit. 

This, my friends, is an outside-looking-in 
view of advertising. I have reported this 
conversation to demonstrate that intelligent 
and informed people outside our own coun- 
try often see our economic, social, and even 
political society, more objectively, and hence 
more clearly than we see it ourselves. 

I should now like to discuss. with you ad- 
ditional aspects of the positive side of ad- 
vertising which are too often, far too often, 
overlooked by our critics and by many of 
us, We are too prone to fall into the error 
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of thinking of advertising as a force which 
is directed only toward improving our crea- 
ture comfort, and that it does nothing to- 
ward elevating us intellectually, esthetically 
and spiritually. 

The truth is that advertising has exerted 
and will continue to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on our cultural advancement. 

Why is this not generally understood? 

Frankly (and this may raise some eye- 
brows), this contribution of -advertising has 
not been sufficiently advertised. 

Consider these facts not generally known 
or thought of: 

It’s because of advertising that our mass 
media of communication can afford to com- 
mand the finest talent from all over the 
world and give to the American people in- 
formation, stimulation, and education which 
in other countries are available only to very 
few people. Have you been noticing the con- 
stantly improving intellectual quality of our 
mass magazines? 

The largest circulation general magazines 
in 1959 devoted more than 2,700 pages to 
books, education, music, religion, philosophy, 
history, science, sociology, and similar sub- 
jects which may be classed as cultural. 

We can tell a similar story about radio and 
television, but it would take too long. 

The point is that mass advertising, directly 
and indirectly, makes possible dissemination 
of high-quality entertainment and informa- 
tion to every corner of America at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Advertising is in a large measure respon- 
sible for better living; less drudgery, more 
leisure for more people. This, together with 
the contribution of our mass media, creates 
opportunities for intellectual and spiritual 
activities equaled in few, if any, other 
countries. 

Just think of this. While millions and 
millions of dollars are being spent by Amer- 
icans for cars, boats, sports equipment, and 
the paraphernalia of leisure, there is a grow- 
ing hunger for improvement of the mind and 
for esthetic enjoyment. 

Thousands of people (mainly adults) are 
enrolled in break-of-day television classes. 

There are today 42 major American sym- 
phony orchestras against 32 in 1956. If we 
count colleges and small communities, we 
have an astonishing total of more than 1,100. 
And 275 of these were organized in the past 
6 years. 

The sale of serious musical records is in- 
creasing as rapidly as the sale of all other 
records. 

Despite the competition from television, 
radio, and other media, Americans are buying 
about a billion dollars’ worth of books a 
year, including paperbacks. Sure, a percent- 
age is junk, but there are enough millions 
of good books sold to signify a healthy hun- 
ger for serious reading. The fact is that in 
the past decade retail dollar sales of books 
have more than doubled. 

Today, American writing, music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture influence the rest 
of the world. To quote the venerable Lon- 
don Times: “The American imagination has 
become the most powerful stream of West- 
ern thought and culture.” 

Let’s now look at another side of adver- 
tising’s place in the life of America. 

What will be the effect om people’s atti- 
tudes toward advertising as a result of all 
the hubbub that started with the television 
quiz fuss? 

Despite all this fussing and fuming, let’s 
remember that out of thousands of products 
and services being advertised, the FTC has 
found only a handful of cases to prosecute. 
Even some of those charges are fuzzy. 

Actually, you cannot separate advertising 
from business as a whole. And business is 
basically honest. We in advertising are in 
a continuing war against scoundrels. But 
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as in life, the miscreants always get the 

headlines. However, in the long run it’s 
people who decide what kind of adver- 

tising they will believe and respond to. 

Advertising has never been able to sell 
an inferior product for a time. 
We give the consumer too little credit for 
the ability to detect fraud, deception, and 
trickery. But the mass American soon gets 
wise to chicanery. 

The manufacturer of good products, pro- 
moted by advertising in good taste, will 
dominate the advertising scene long after 
the opportunist has withdrawn his shadily 
advertised product or has.closed up shop 
completely. 

This does not mean that we in advertising 
must give up our vigilance. But it does 
mean that all advertising must not be tarred 
with the same brush as the malefactors. 

You often hear critics of advertising in- 
dict it for creating dissatisfaction in people’s 
minds with what they have, and persuading 
and cajoling them into buying what they 
neither need nor want. 

Let’s consider this a moment. 

Let’s admit that a large portion of the 
products we buy are not to fill actual needs. 
But what are needs? The needs of people 
in undeveloped countries are not the same 
as our needs. Our needs of 50 years ago are 
not the same as they are today. We don’t 
actually need television sets, electric razors, 
electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
shampoos, beauty treatments, packaged 
goods, or even automobiles. 

For millions of people in other lands the 
automobile is an unattainable dream. Here 
the automobile is a necessity for millions. 
Sure, women can get along without nice 
clothes or sheer hose. But if these non- 
essentials give them a lift, why shouldn't 
they enjoy them? 

We recognize that some people may be 
stimulated by to live beyond 
their means. But that’s not a fault of ad- 

. There have always been people 
who lived beyond their means and we'd have 
such people even if there were no advertis- 
ing. 

Do advertising’s critics want to lower our 


entire standard of living just. to discourage 


the few who are improvident? Would they 
curb the freedom of millions of people to 
enjoy new things, new conveniences, new 
labor-savers, new morale builders, just be- 
cause there are some who are stimulated to 
spend more than they can afford? 

Would they have advertising stop encour- 
aging people to want a better life? Would 
they have the millions of people who create, 
produce, and market the so-called nonessen- 
tials thrown out of jobs? Do they want us 
to go back to the more primitive living of 
other countries? Do the American people 
want this? 

Attackers of advertising on this score are 
actually attacking our entire American sys- 
tem. Some do this because they can make 
@ few dollars on “sensational” books or serv- 
ices full of half-truths and evasions. Oth- 
ers because they prefer another system 
which would regiment people’s wants and 
reduce us to a level dictated by the Govern- 
ment. I’m sure, it’s obvious that if adver- 
tising, the spark of American business, were 
eliminated, it would kick the underpinnings 
from the marvelous structure American 
genius has built. : 

Without a healthy discontent there can be 
no progress. 

Before I conclude there are two points I 
should like to touch on. 

First. American advertisers have in their 
possession a powerful force in advertising. 
How does it use this force for public service? 

We have created a highly efficient and 
effective instrument for this purpose in the 
advertising council, a nonprofit organization 
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supported by American business and adver- 
tising media. 

.. Formed in 1942 to put the power of adver- 
tising to work for the Government, it engi- 
neered many drives on the homefront dur- 
ing World War II. War bonds, victory gar- 
dens, salvage of fats, tin and paper, women 
for war plants, and many, many others. 
While in other nations, governments usually 
had to force the public to efforts needed for 
victory by law, in the’ United States the 
advertising council helped inform and per- 
suade the public to act voluntarily. 

‘Since the war, the advertising council has 
been working on peacetime problems at the 
request of the Government, private public 
service organizations, and on its own initia- 
tive. 

Each campaign is in the hands of a team 
composed of a volunteer advertising agency, 
a@ volunteer coordinator from the staff of an 
advertiser, and an account executive from 
the council staff. A complete advertising, 
merchandising, and promotion program is 
prepared for national media, local media, 
retail stores and other outlets which can 
logically contribute to the success of the 
program. The agencies prepare these cam- 
paigns without charge. 

The advertising space donated by media to 
advertising council campaigns in 1959 alone 
is valued at about $182 million, to say noth- 
ing of the contributions of time and talent 
made by agencies and advertisers. 

Here’s what Presid Eisenhower said to 
the advertising council’in Washington a few 
months ago. 

“For 18 years you have been stimulating 
the Nation’s conscience in areas where the 
voluntary work of great numbers of people 
has been necessary in order to promote 
worthwhile causes. I know you have been 
in such fields as conservation, organized 
charities, safety, prevention of accidents, and 
more recently in giving your efforts to the 
job of pointing out to our people the need 
for self-discipline if we are to avoid debase- 
ment of our currency and prevent inflation. 
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“And I think no other body has done more 
in this regard in trying to inform America 
across the board of these things than has 
the advertising council.” 

The second point. 

We don’t discuss sufficiently the positive 
contribution of advertising to our civiliza- 
tion. We should never miss an opportunity 
to talk about advertising’s constructive side. 
Heaven knows we hear enough of the de- 
structive. 

And now I want to leave with you one 
final thought. 

“What would happen if advertising were 
suddenly stopped?” 

It would be like an atomic explosion. 

Stores would begin canceling orders and 
reducing their staffs. This would be followed 
by manufacturers closing down plants and 
laying off millions. Volume production would 
be virtually impossible. Hence, prices would 
rise fast. Within a week most radio and 
television stations would close up shop for 
lack of revenue. 

The same story would go for newspapers 
and magazines. Many would expire immedi- 
ately. Some would continue as thin, anemic 
sheets. The cost per copy would zoom for 
those which would try to keep running only 
from circulation revenues. 

I hope that you have found in my re- 
marks some food for thought about ad- 
vertising—which powers our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise to ever higher levels of 
good living, and that when you hear the 
mouthings of the uninformed or the ill 
intentioned, you will point proudly and 
truthfully to the contribution advertising 
has made and will continue to make to our 
American good life. 
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In God We Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to participate in the presenta- 
tion of a plaque bearing our national 
motto, “In God We Trust,” to the Wash- 
ington Post Office on February 3, 1960. 
Since that time, similar plaques have 
been placed in the post offices in Dallas 
and Fort Worth as part of a national 
drive to establish such plaques in every 
post office in the country. 

The leader of this drive, Miss Ora 
O’Riley, is a resident of Durant, Okla., 
in the congressional] district which I rep- 
resent. In recognition of her tireless ef- 
forts in this project, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp, under unanimous consent, 
excerpts from the dedicatory addresses 
made on these two occasions and a news- 
paper article which appeared in the Fort 
Worth Press: 


Tue Livinc Gop AND AMERICAN DESTINY 


(An address by Rev. John J. Mueller, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Durant, Okla.) 


Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1861 received in that year a letter from 
the Reverend Mr. W. R. Watkinson, pastor 
of a small church near Philadelphia. It read: 

“You are about to submit your annual 
report to Congress respecting national fi- 
nances. One fact has been overlooked. * * * 
I mean recognition of the Almighty God in 
some form upon our coins. * * * What if 
our Republic were now shattered * * * 
would not antiquaries centuries hence rea- 
son from our past that we were a heathen 
nation?” 

Shortly after receiving this communica- 
tion, Secretary Chase wrote as follows to 
James Pollock, Director of the Philadelphia 
Mint: “No nation can be strong except in 
the strength of God or safe except in His 
defense: The trust of our people in God 
should be declared on our national coins.” 
Pollock made two suggestions for a slogan: 
“Our Country, Our God,” and “God, Our 
Trust.” The latter was revised by Chase. 

The great motto does not imply that we 
have an established religion or state church, 
which would be a violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution. It signifies 
our belief in the one true and living God, in 
whom we as a people put our trust and with 
whom we link our destiny as a nation. 

We rejoice that another American, Miss 
Ora O'Riley of Durant, Okla., is leading a 
national movement for the installation of 
plaques bearing the noble words of our motto 
upon the walls of Government buildings. 
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It is necessary that we go beyond the mere 
words of our national motto and seek the 
reality to which they point. This motto, “In 
God We Trust,” implies the existence of 
other and iesser loyalties upon which we, to 
our peril, might fossibly place our supreme 
confidence, It strongly implies, also, that it 
has been our experience in times of peace 
and war, in times of prosperity and depres- 
sion, in periods of halcyon calm and in 
periods of stress that the Lord of history 
has justified the trust we have placed in 
Him. It also implies our belief that if our 
country does have a special mission to the 
world, it is from God and that, as we move 
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forward, we had better look to Him as the 
guide and inspiration of our journey. 

To see the wisdom of trusting in God, all 
we have to do is to look at some of the 
nations of earth who trusted in lesser powers. 
Egypt put her confidence in her architectural 
achievements. Greece trusted in her art and 
in her intellectual prowess. Rome put her 
ultimate faith in law and the sword. 
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With this consciousness of her great mis- 
sion, America saw anew the place of God in 
her glorious history and her need for divine 
wisdom. But let this Nation beware the 
temptation to become so engrossed in her 
task or so enamored of her own might as to 
iorget the Rock whence she was hewn, or 
the guide of her youth, or the counsellor of 
her maturity. With her great sense of mis- 
sion before her, let her say again, “In God 
we trust.” 

It is in that spirit we dedicate today this 
plaque as a reminder, as an inescapable chal- 
lenge in this present fateful hour. 

Appress GIVEN BY VERY Rev. MscGR. VINCENT 
J. Wotr, Fort Worth, TEx. 

In our early days, when the constitution- 
al convocation was in session, Benjamin 
Franklin wrote the President and told him 
that he had lived a long time, and the longer 
he lived the more convincing proof he saw 
the truth that God governs in the affairs 
of men. “If a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice,” he said, “is it 
not proof that an empire cannot arise with- 
out His aid? We have been assured of our 
sacred rights that unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build it.” 
These words give us an insight concerning 
the character of our Founding Fathers. They 
were ideal statesmen and they gave birth to 
an immortal document, initially consecrated 
to God, proclaiming the inherent sacredness 
of the individual. 

In the very beginning of our Nation's his- 
tory the world outside and around was edi- 
fied and inspired when they looked upon the 
United States. In fact, in 1861 the follow- 
ing was spoken: 

“It was impossible for De Tocqueville to 
touch the soil of America,” Lacordaire said, 
“without being astonished by this New World, 
so different from that where he was born. 
Everywhere else in the Old World where he 
visited, whether in England, Russia, China, 
or Japan, he came face to face with a situ- 
ation he knew already—that of peoples gov- 
erned by rulers. For the first time he saw a 
flourishing nation, peaceful, industrious, 
rich, powerful, respected abroad, spreading 
day by day into vast solitudes the. tranquil 
stream of its population, and nevertheless 
having no master but itself, submitting to no 
distinction of birth, electing its own magis- 
trates of ev@ry degree of the civil and politi- 
cal hierarchy, free as the Indians who pre- 
ceded them, as civilized as the best peoples 
of Europe, religious without giving to any 
sect exclusive or preponderating rights, and 
presenting to an admiring world the living 
drama of the most absolute liberty in an 
equality the most entire.” 

Yes, unless God guards the Nation, we 
shall perish. Unless we recognize the sov- 
ereignty of God, we shall be powerless. Un- 
less we make our declaration of dependence 
upon God, our Declaration of Independence 
among men will fail. Unless we conférm to 
the will of God, we will lose our purpose. 
Unless we follow God’s truth, we shall wander 
the face of the earth in error. Unless we 
seek liberty in God, we shall become the 
slaves of men. Unless we live according to 
our God-given rights, we shall be as living 
sepulchers. Unless we seek justice in ful- 
filling our duties—as well as exercising our 
rights—we shall be prisoners on earth. Un- 
less we pursue happiness according to the 
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dictates of our conscience, we shall be a re- 
morseful people. 

Civilization is an endless pact of the living 
with the dead. Our fathers of old have lived 
and died for the principles that each per- 
son is made to the image and likeness of God. 
They were noble, God-fearing, and worthy 
of the name of an “American.” We, who 
are in the land of the living, in this. Nation 
under God, pledge our allegiance and our 
honor and all things we hold precious that 
we will do everything that we might deserve 
the continued good pleasure of the God of 
our fathers. : 


[From the Fort Worth Press, June 15, 1960] 


“In Gop WE Trust” PLAQUE IN Post OFrFricE— 
AND BLIND MAN READS THE WORDS 
(By Seth Kantor) 

The men came all dressed up into the east 
end of the main post office. They said their 
prayers, They made stirring speeches. 

Then they went away, after dedicating a 
bronze plaque yesterday, with the words “‘In 
God We Trust” on it. 

That’s when E. A. Giddens went to read 
the words on the plaque. His fingers 
touched them lightly. It’s his way of read- 
ing. Mr. Giddens, 54, is blind. 

He will work closer to the shiny new 
plaque than anyone else in Fort Worth. Yet 
he’s the ony man in the post office, where 
1,200 names are on the payroll, who won’t 
be able to see the words. 

Mr. Giddens of 4105 Sandage operates the 
newsstand in the post office. He’s been there. 
11 years. From his stand he will stare at the 
wall with the plaque on it perhaps for many 
years to come. 

Although the blind man was ignored as 
the dedication ceremonies happened directly 
in front of his stand, it was a time for 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant leaders to 
gather, to unveil the words for all the rest 
to see. 

A tireless Catholic church worker in Du- 
rant, Okla., Miss Ora O'Riley, thought of 
the idea to put “In God We Trust,” the 
motto on every penny, on the walls of every 
post office in the Nation. 

Members of the Knights of Columbus in 
Ohio are producing the plaques. Business 
and professional men in Durant, and leaders 
of every church there, are backing the idea. 

Plaques so far have ben placed in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Durant, Dallas, and Fort Worth 
central post offices. Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa plaques go up tomorrow. 

Miss O'Riley previously led Durant busi- 
nessmen in a nationwide move to install 
hundreds of copies of a painting of Christ’s 
head in offices throughout the Nation. 

The painting was made by a well-known 
Chicago artist, Warner Sallman, a Methodist, 
whose son, Richard Sallman of 856 N. Bailey, 
resident here since 1947, attended dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the post office plaque. 

The blind man in the corner bowed his 
head as he heard Rabbi Isadore Garsel’s in- 
vocation: 

“May this land under Thy providence * * * 
fulfill the vision of Thine inspired seers.” 
And the blind man could see, even as the 
rest, with their heads bowed. 





Saline Water Conversion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to present two recent valuable articles 
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and ask consent to reprint them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, They deal with 
the fundamental subject of water—and 
as.they warn of the exhaustion of our 
national water resources they also point 
to the hope for a solution to this prob- 
lem which mankind’s troubled eyes have 
not yet seen. 

I ask that they be included in the 
Recorp both as a challenge to present 
attention and as a convenient source for 
study when the increasing crisis makes 
it impossible to delay consideration. 


‘These articles, one being the column 
entitled “Topics,” from the editorial 
page of the New York Times, the other 
a signed syndicated column by George 
E. Sokolsky. 


This is a tremendous problem. It is 
a national problem. The Office of Sa- 
line Water is doing an excellent job but 
its program must be expanded. We all 
must work together to aid our American 
industries in joining with the govern- 
ment for this all-important Govern- 
ment-industry program to convert sea 
water into fresh water. Here is a hope 
to which génerations of men and women 
will turn, both through their public and 
elected servants, such as the Congress, 
and also through private enterprise. 
We cannot neglect it. I know that you 
will find these articles to be both essen- 
tial information and a real inspiration. 


[From the New York Times, June 9, 1960] 
Topics 
FRESH WATER FROM SEA WATF2 


The news that two companies jointly have 
developed a new process for producing fresh 
water out of sea water gives us the latest 
hope of fulfilling one of mankind’s oldest 
dreams. For ever since man first became 
conscious, he has been a slave to water, and 
water too often has proved to be a perverse 
master, giving us too much water when we 
don’t need it, too little when we do. Early 
in history man learned of the water paradox 
of his earth: a planet surrounded by water, 
yet offering man barely enough of the kind 
needed to sustain his life. The cry of Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner—‘“Water, water, 
everywhere, nor any drop to drink”—echoes 
throughout the centuries. And man’s 
growth.can be written in terms of his efforts 
to come to terms with these waters of his 
earth. 

MAN’S WATER PROBLEMS 


As man has multiplied, he has found new 
sources of water and new ways to harness 
old sources, but never has he been able to 
develop a surplus. On the contrary, some- 
times it seems as if his water problems with 
the passing years become increasingly acute. 
So low did the water level in our town’s 
reservoirs dip only a few years ago, for ex- 
ample, that we had to cut down the number 
of our baths and the number of shaves of 
our adult males. Homeowners have been 
directed on occasion to defer the watering of 
their lawns by municipal fathers casting 
anxious glances at the rainless heavens. An 
adequate supply of clean water has long 
been a key factor in determining the loca- 
tion of industry. No one has been made 
more aware of the preciousness of water 
than the farmers, who in good times have 
known the necessity to haul it by truck from 
the cities, and in bad times they have known 
the calamity of erosion and the unbridled 
fury of the floods. Possibly worst of all, we 
have felt the heartbreak of finding clear 
water made impure by the intrusion of salt 
water. 
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TRIAL AND ERROR 
But man has never given up the battle, and 


method has not yet been used commercially 
with sea water. 


A NEW PROCESS 


Ever since the ammonia refrigeration 
method of artificial ice was patented 
in the 1840’s, the possibility has arisen of 
freezing sea water and thus expelling ail 
impurities, including the salts. Frozen sea 
water is a mixture of pure water and 
tiny salt crystals, the salt crystals occluded 
on the surface of the ice crystals. Up to this 
point the practical defect has been that every 
method devised to get the salt crystals off the 
ice crystals served to melt the ice crystals. 
The claim of the new process, developed by 
engineers of Struthers Wells Co. and Scien- 
tific Design Co., is that they have succeeded 
in centrifuging the salt off the ice, leaving 
ice crystals after the separation. It is too 
soon, of course, to know if we have finally 
hit on the elixir that can give us fresh water 
from salt, to end our water shortage and cre- 
ate, in Adlai Stevenson’s phrase, “a new pat- 
rimony for the human race,” but the stakes 
are so high that it’s certainly worth giving 
any new process a whirl, 


ee 


[From the Journal American, May 28, 1960] 
A Water SHorTAGE PossrsLe mn 15 YEARS 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

One of the most serious political and so- 
cial problems of universal concern is water. 
In this country, we generally assume that 
two things remain free for all to use—air 
and water. It is not always true about 
water and never in cities where the people 
are taxed for it. In some parts of the world, 
water is so scarce that it has to be used 
sparingly and treaties are made concern- 
ing it. 

Marco Polo (1254-1324) wrote a descrip- 
tion of his travels from Italy to Peking and 
back. He describes many rich areas, with 
gardens and farmlands. Some of the areas 
are now deserts and they are deserts because 
the water upon which their richness de- 
pended has disappeared. 

The question as to whether the water 
table of the United States is falling is not 
subject to opinion; it is a matter for study 
and the production of accurate statistical 
data. On August 12, 1958, the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations recom- 
mended: 

“The Office of Saline Water must substan- 
tially increase its efforts in advancing both 
basic research and pilot plant work in the 
saline water conversion program. Such ef- 
fort would be facilitated by amendment of 
the Saline Water Act to eliminate the finan- 
cial authorization restrictions now present 
in that act and by appropriation of suffi- 
cient additional sums to enable such work 
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to proceed promptly and without defer- 
ment.” 

Nothing has been done about this recom- 
mendation but the need’ for such research 
is great. It is estimated that the available 
fresh water supply in the United States 
amounts to about 515 billion gallons a day 
and that we are now using about 312 billion 
gallons a day. The water supply is not 
evenly divided over the United States and 
in some areas there is a definite shortage. 
If the population and the industrial de- 
velopment of the United States continue to 
increase, there ought to be a very serious 
water shortage in the country in 1975 which 
is only 15 years away. The time to consider 
this is now. 

In 1957, the United States suffered from 
@ water shortage which struck 47 States. 
More than 1,000 cities and towns in 1957 
had to restrict the use of water. 

The solution to this problem is 
the adaptation of salt water to current needs. 
The cost is still very high but the quantity 
is unlimited. Considerable research is re- 
quired to bring the cost of desalted water 
down to a reasonable price. Several plants 
already exist to distill water and the re- 
sults are very satisfactory. 

The alternative to the conversion of salt 
water is to limit use, which would be un- 
satisfactory. The United States is sur- 
rounded by water—the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, the Gulf of Mexico—water every- 
where. It ought to be possible to develop 
a salt water distillation for usable water, to 
be carried in pipelines across the country, 
so that there would be a shortage nowhere. 
This is a feasible plan only if it is developed 
slowly and correctly and does not have to 
become a crash program where an actual 
drought is in existence. 

The Secretary of the Interior has been 
put in charge of this program by an act of 
Congress passed in 1952, with a considerable 
budget for research and experimental plant 
operation. All this work is to the good be- 
cause when it is possible to convert salt 
water into usable water, the United States 
will have all the water that is required for 
individual use, farm and industrial use at 
a reasonable cost. This is the objective and 
it does not need to be justified by fulsome 
attention to what other nations that lack 
water will say about us. It will be sufficient 
that we sensed a crisis, met it by careful re- 
search and experimentation and averted 
calamity. 

I have lived among people who have in- 
adequate water suppiy. I have seen their 
soil blown away by cyclonic winds. I have 
seen women carrying water on their shoul- 
ders because water is one of the most 
precious ingredients of life. 

We need not ever face such a condition 
if we devote ourselves to converting the ap- 
parently unlimited supply of salt water to 
sweet water, usable for all purposes. It can 
be done and thus far, the experiments have 
been bringing the cost down. It could be 
that the mineral products taken out of the 
water would, in the long run, return great 
wealth. 


We have all heard the line in the old 
Indian treaties which bound men to 
agreements “as long as grass grows and 
water flows,” but experience impresses 
upon us that this does not mean for- 
ever. Rivers have dried up and grass 
has withered. Furthermore, such calam- 
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hate campaign, could easily accomplish. 
But modern applied science can end this 
sort of menace, simply by enabling Guan- 
tanamo to take its own potable water 
from the sea. Modern science as an- 
nounced in these articles which I again 
recommend to every member of the 
House now offers emancipation from 
this form of fear and want. 


Setbacks in Foreign Relations Due Largely 
to Certain Erroneous Assumptions i 
American Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


ReEcENT Sersacks SHow NEED FOR 
REFLECTION 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Nobody, I think, should deny that the 
United States has suffered two severe de- 
feats: at the summit that didn’t happen, and 
in Japan. During the election campaign, 
Americans being what we are, it seems in- 
evitable that these defeats will be made a 
political issue. 

Yet it would be a pity if the process of 
electing a new President should obscure the 
real problem revealed by these defeats. Yet 
so far, it seems to me, nobody in high posi- 
tion or of high influence seems ready to ask 
the basic question: were these defeats just 
“incidental” to the cold war with its in- 
evitable ups and downs, or were they the 
natural result of certain mistaken assump- 
tions common to assorted leaders of both 
parties? 

The President, according to Henry Gim- 
mell in the Wall Street Journal, has no pres- 
ent intention of changing the policy he has 
folowed over the past years. His “dominant 
objective” is to “buy time during which the 
Soviet empire is neither permitted to expand 
nor pressed to contract during which it will 
evolve into a less virulent, less aggressive 
society.” 

This policy finds many champions in both 
parties at home and has the support of some 
major allies, notably Prime Minister Mac- 
millan of Britain. But is it working? 

Certainly, a neutral Japan, following the 
emergence of Castro’s Cuba as a virulently 
anti-American, pro-Communist state, would 
demonstrate conclusively that it is not. 


Where does the fault lie? James Reston of - 


the New York Times attributes it to faulty 
US. “diplomacy.” The President, he quotes 
Harrison Salisbury as writing, regards the 
Japanese crisis as “caused by circumstances 
over which he has no control.” Mr. Reston 
attributes this to a presidential habit of 
“self-deception.” But in my opinion, Mr. 
Reston does not go deep enough. 

The fault, I feel sure, Hes in certain 
wrong assumptions concerning the nature 
and purpose of the Communist world and, 
in consequence, of the means necessary to 
frustrate that purpose. 

Here is a partial list of what seem to me 
to be current errors. 

1. Since the U.S.S.R. and Red China will 
not risk a major war so long as the United 
States has the necessary minimum of deter- 
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rent power, no more military power is need- 
ed by the free world. 

A mistake. With major war ruled out, the 
next strongest weapon in the cold war is 
prestige. Prestige remains to an over- 
whelming degree a matter of military pow- 
er—and the readiness to use it. By crush- 
ing the Hungarian revolt, the U.S.S.R. lost 
popularity but gained greatly in prestige. 
The free world cannot afford to remain in- 
ferior to the Communist bloc in any major 
weapon. 

2. In the absence of a world authority, a 
major nation like the United States can 
properly renounce the use of armed force 
under all circumstances, except direct at- 
tack, even though the adversary remains 
ready to use force. (This obligation lies in 
the U.N. Charter and was personally repeated 
by Eisenhower to Khrushchev at the first 
summit meeting in Geneva.) 

Second error. Such a position lays the free 
world open to continuing losses of peoples, 
territory and resources by subversion. It 
relieves the adversary of the fear of just re- 
prisals for almost any outrage short of ma- 
jor armed attack. It promotes pacifism in 
a country like Japan whose armed—repeat, 
armed—assistance is necessary to the peace~- 
ful defense of Asia. 

3. National tensions are caused by threats, 
aggressive speeches and military prepara- 
tions, hence can be lessened by soft words, 
absence of saber rattling, summit and cul- 
tural contacts and constant negotiations on 
subjects chosen by the adversary. 

Simply untrue. The cause of 90 percent 
of the existing “international tension” is 
the Communist purpose of establishing a 
Communist world state. It can be lessened 
{abolished) only when communism achieves 
its aim (our submission) or when it is com- 
pelled by opposing power or natural evolu- 
tion to renounce this ambition. 

Until then the free world must live with 
“international tension” and use it to its 
own advantage. The USSR. and Red 
China are vulnerable short of war on a 
dozen fronts—provided we attack them. 

4. Given a little time, Communist Russia 
and Communist China wil) increase their 
national rivalry to the point of political 
opposition, when both will become vulner- 
able to Western diplomacy. 

No real evidence for this view. Even if 
the two Communist giants are not acting 
in well-timed concert (as I believe), their 
common belief in the inevitability of a 
Communist world state will prevent their 
pushing any personal rivalry to the point of 
rift. The free world should accept the un- 
pleasant fact of their continuing partner- 
ship and count not upon time or act of 
God, but upon its own strength, resolution, 
and wisdom. 

5. Although the existence of a Communist 
bloc of a billion subjects, including half of 
all Asia, is an undoubted fact, the free 
countries can successfully oppose Commu- 
nist ambitions by a loose system of alliances, 
shunning any radical steps toward greater 
unity. For sooner or later the Communist 
bloc will revert to the normal system of 
rival sovereign states acting through the 
United Nations fo preserve peace and 
harmony. 

Presumably the greatest of all our mis- 
taken assumptions. Every day it becomes 
clearer that a hastily assembled and dis- 
united “all-star” team cannot hope to beat 
a beautifully coordinated football machine 
from Notre Dame or Michigan State. To 
oppose the Communist bloc successfully, the 
free world will have to match it in strength, 
determination, unity, and common purpose. 

At least as I see it. Here then, in my 
judgment, are a few of the basic reasons for 
the recent setbacks. Nor do I see an end 
to such defeats until our leaders rethink the 
situation and recast their policy to meet it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponse to our questionnaire exceeded the 
amount’ I expected. While these figures 
are in direct answer to the questions, the 
written comments on many of the ques- 
tionnaires proved to me that my con- 
stituents had been giving considerable 
thought to legislation and to interna- 
tional affairs. I believe that it is grati- 
fying to know that there are many 
Americans interested in the very vital 
issues of the day. It is impossible to re- 
produce here, all the written suggestions 
and comments; however, the figures 
represent, I believe, a fairly accurate 
cross section of the opinions, currently 
in my district. 

The results follow: 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS, First DIsTRICcT, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1. Do you favor using Federal funds for: 

A. School construction? Yes,. 1,376—61.9 
percent; no, 724—32.6 -percent; uncertain 
121—5.5 percent. 

B. Teachers’ salaries? Yes, 474—21.3 per- 
cent; no, 1546—69.6 percent; uncertain, 
201—9.1 percent. 

2. Do you think the Federal Government 
should take action to control drug prices? 
Yes, 1364—61.4 percent; no, 700—31.5 per- 
cent; uncertain, 157—-7.1 percent. 

3. Do you favor a fair trade bill which 
would allow manufacturers to set minimum 
prices at which brand-name merchandise 
can be sold? Yes, -742—33.4 percent; no, 
1275—57.4 percent; uncertain, 204—9.2 per- 
cent. 

4. Do you favor raising the minimum wage 
from the present $1 to $1.25 and extending 
the coverage of present law? Yes, 1272— 
57.3 percent; no, 750—33.8 percent; uncer- 
tain 199—8.9 percent. 

5. Do you favor continuing our mutual 
security (foreign aid) program as: 

A. Economic aid to friendly nations? Yes, 
1,638—73.8 percent; no, 358—16.1 percent; 
uncertain 225—10.1 percent. 

B. Military aid to friendly nations? Yes, 
1,376—61.9 percent; no, 497—-22.4 percent; 
uncertain, 348—15.7 percent, 

6. Would you favor increased aid to under- 
developed nations? Yes, 1,361—61.3 percent; 
no, 524—23.6 percent; uncertain, 336—15.1 
percent. 

7. Would you favor a proposal to assist, 
economically, former independent nations 
now behind the Iron Curtain, such as Poland 
and Hungary? Yes, 821—37 percent; no, 
1,032—46.5 percent; uncertain, 368—16.5 per- 
cent. 

8. Would you favor depressed-area legisla- 
tion which would include Federal loans and 
direct grants to rural areas for industrial 
development? Yes, 843-—38 percent; no, 
1,107—-49.8 percent; uncertain, 271—12.2 per- 
cent. 

9. If not, would you favor a bill which calis 
for local participation and Federal loans for 
areas interested in industrial redevelopment, 
but not direct grants? ‘Yes, 1,267—57.1 per- 
cent; no, 230—10.8 percent; uncertainty, 
724—32.6 percent. 

10. Do you favor free medical care after 


retirement through increased social security 
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payments? ‘Yes, 1,110—50 percent; no, 941— 
42.4 percent; uncertainty, 170—7.6 percent. 
11. Do you favor a balanced budget even 
if it means holding down on some new or 
expanded social welfare program? Yes, 
1,491—67.1 percent; mo, 480—21.6 percent; 
uncertainty, 250—113 percent. 

12. Do you favor the continuation of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
which investigates communism in this coun- 
try and is sometimes charged with overrid- 
ing individuals’ constitutional rights? Yes, 
1,548—69.5 percent; no, 441—19.8 percent; 
uncertainty, 237—10.7 percent. j 

18. Do you believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should have more authority to regulate 
radio and TV programs? Yes, 807—-36.3 per- 
cent; no, 1,177—53 percent; uncertainty, 
237—10.7 percent. 

14. Do you consider our $45 billion defense 
budget adequate? Yes, 964—43.4 percent; 
no, 476—21.4 percent; uncertainty, 781—35.2 
percent. 

15. Do you believe sufficient emphasis is 
placed on our missile and space programs? 
Yes, 951—42.6 percent; no, 821—37 percent; 
uncertainly, 449—-20.2 percent. 

Total replies, 2,221. 





Fifty Dollar Fare to Europe via Construc- 
tion of Two Transatlantic Superliners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25,1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include an address delivered by H. B. 
Cantor, president of the Sea Coach 
Transatlantic Lines, Inc., to the Associa- 
tion of Water Transportation Account- 
ing Officers at Delmonico’s Restaurant, 
New York City, on June 22; 1960, on the 
subject of “$50 Fare to Europe via Con- 
struction of Two Transatlantic Super- 
liners.” 


In my remarks I also include a news 
item that appeared in the New York 
Times issue of June 23, 1960: 


Speech BY H. B. CanToR TO ASSOCIATION OF 
WATER TRANSPORTATION ACCOUNTING OFFICERS 


Mr. Graziano, Mr. Heidicker, honored 
guests, and gentlemen, I was extremely 
gratified to receive your very kind invitation 
to take lunch with you and to discuss my 
project of .building two superliners to pro- 
vide transatlantic crossings for a $50 fare. 

I think it particularly appropriate that I 
talk to you about my plans since we share 
a common interest. You are accountants 
concerned with the shipping industry. I 
am a businessman determined to build my 
two liners, thereby contributing to shipping 
and related interests. 

There has long been a definite need for 
low-cost ocean travel. Airlines, railroads, 
and buslines have done their share in 
achieving inexpensive travel. Considering 
that water is recognized as the least expen- 
sive means of all transportation, why is it 
that no form of ocean travel exists to match 
the land and air rates? Perhaps the answer 
lies in the fact that the steamship lines are 
so steeped in tradition that they have failed 
to keep abreast of modern times. For ex- 
ample, buslines offer a cross-country fare of 
$69; airlines charge as little as $80 for 
flights to the west coast. I find it appalling 
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that the least expensive rate aboard any 
ship sailing to Europe is $185. 

My project will soon become an accom- 
plished fact. I have signed contracts with 
Dr. William Scholz, president of the 
Deutsche Werft Shipyards of Hamburg, 
West Germany. Final plang are nearing 
completion, and after their OK we anticipate 
that the laying of the keels will begin in a 
few months. Our contracts call for de- 
livery of the first ship in 36 months. The 
second ship is scheduled for completion 12 
to 18 months later. 

As for physical details of the vessels, each 
will be 90,600 tons, 1,152 feet long and will 
be capable of carrying 6,000 passengers 
plus a crew of 1,350. With 260,000 horse- 
power, each will have a cruising speed of 34 
knots, enabling a 4-day between 
New York and Zeebrugge, Belgium, the first 
of two north European ports. The ships 
will be constructed with 20 airtight com- 
partments, a safety feature designed to make 
them unsinkable. Designer of the ships is 
Viadimir Yourkevitch, one of the world's 
foremost naval. architects and the gentle- 
man who designed the famed Normandie. 

Each liner will have a beam of 132 feet 
ai.d a draft. of 34 feet. The top deck will be 
a flatop with a clear space of 450 by 80 
feet, to the rear of the smokestack. This 
area will be used as a sports deck for out- 
door activities and a swimming pool. Below 
this will be a double-decked, glass-enclosed 
area, to be utilized as a huge convention hall 
for business organizations, fraternal socie- 
ties and religious and other groups inter- 
ested in holding shipboard conventions. 
The convention hall will have a seating ca- 
pacity of 4,000 persons. Rollaway doors will 
make it divisible into meeting rooms for 
smaller groups. 

As for accommodations and facilities, 
there will be a one-class service, with a large 
kitchen servicing a 1,500-seat cafeteria and a 
1,200-seat formal dining room. In addition 
there will be self-service canteens, bars and 
cocktail lounges, snack bars.and automatic 
food dispensers. Passenger cabins will be 
laid out in two- and four-berth arrange- 
ments. All staterooms will have private 
bath, television and will be air conditioned. 
There will be skating rinks, theaters, concert 
halls, chapels for religious services, a Free 
Port shopping center where merchandise 
from both sides of. the Atlantic may be ‘bur- 
chased at low prices and duty free and other 
conveniences and all forms of resort hotel 
recreation. 

You may well question the economic feasi- 
bility of operating the ships on such a low- 
fare basis; Permit me to quote some inter- 
esting statistics, which I learned after hav- 
ing made an exhaustive survey of the oper- 
ations of luxury liners. 

Present-day luxury passenger neve have 
@ four-class service system: deluxe, first 
class, second class, and tourist. This ar- 
rangement necessitates four kitchens, four 
dining rooms, four public spaces of all kinds, 
four swimming pools, four sets of fire stairs, 
etc. This quadruplication extends to the 
ship’s personnel, thus requiring four head 
pursers, four head stewards, four chefs, etc. 
The result is a tremendous waste of man- 
power and an enormous amount of nonpro- 
ductive space. ~ 

The Queen Elizabeth carries 2,200 passen- 
gers and a crew of 1,535. The Queen Mary 
accommodates 1,800 and has a crew of 1,300. 
The United States has 1,700 passengers and 
a crew of 1,063. In comparison, my ships will 
have 6,000 passengers and a crew of 1,350. 
In other words, the present-day liners operate 
on the passenger-to-crew ratio of 1% to l, 
whereas the ratio aboard my ships will be 
4% tol. ; 

I have spent most of my adult life in the 
hotel industry and I have always been very 
conscious of costs and operations. If I were 
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to apply the methods of the luxury liners to 
my hotels, I shudder to think of the results. 
For example, my Hotel Dixie in New York 
has accommodations for 1,400 guests. If I 
were to operate the hotel on a 4-class basis 
the first 12 floors would be occupied with 
public spaces and the bed capacity would be 
reduced to perhaps 400. 

Let me emphasize that the superliners will 
be operated as floating commercial hotels, 
eliminating the frills and luxury items, yet 
providing every facility for oceangoing com- 
fort. In the application of hotel operational 
procedures to the ships, bear in mind that 
a@ major source of incomes in the hotel in- 
dustry stems from the booking of persons 
attending conventions of all types. In this 
connection, I envision a tremendous sched- 
uling of conventions aboard my ships. 
Groups sailing on the liners can hold meet- 
ings during the mornings and afternoons, 
leaving the evening hours for relaxation and 
enjoyment of the many entertainment facil- 
ities. 

I mentioned previously that the interest 
of evéryone here lies in the future of the 
shipping industry. You may be aware of the 
desperate straits in which the industry finds 
itself today. A recent article in the New 
York Times sounded an ominous note in re- 
porting the sad fact that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is disposing of its shipyards due to lack 
of business. Our Nation today ranks eighth 
in the volume of new ship construction. 
Furthermore, February marked the fifth con- 
secutive month in which no new shipbuild- 
ing contracts were signed. 

We are all vitally concerned with this 
situation. I’m sure you will agree that 
something must be done. 

I have given considerable thought to this 
picture of one of our country’s major indus- 
tries nearing a state of collapse. I would 
like to offer a suggestion which might well 
be a solution to the problem. 

I would propore that the Government 
treat the shipbuilding industry as it has 
treated housing. I refer to Title I: Apart- 
ment House and Building Construction. In 
other words, the Government should devise 
an arrangement whereby it would accept a 
10 percent cash payment from a responsible 
operator and then permit a 90 percent guar- 
antee of loan at a 24% percent rate payable 
in 30 years. I would suggest this rather 
than a subsidy. Payment would be made on 
a constant, self-liquidating basis. Thus, the 
total carrying cost of the 2%, percent inter- 
est, plus the 2 percent constant payment 
amortization—a total of 444 percent—would 
be the same as the Government's offer of'a 
50 percent subsidy with full interest and full 
amortization. In this manner the Govern- 
ment would lose nothing and the operator 
would be given the opportunity of amortiz- 
ing from income. In line with this, I noted 
recently that the Italian Government now 
provides a similar favorable arrangement, 
that of 2% percent interest, to encourage 
new ship construction. 

Although I have contracted to build my 
liners in West Germany and plans call for 
their sailing under the German flag with 
German crew,I still regret that I was unable 
to make the project an American one. How- 
ever, I am ready and more than anxious to 
build two additional superliners here in my 
own country if the U.S. Government will 
assure me of the cooperation I need and 
indicate a recognition of the intense need 
for low-cost ocean travel. : 

My office has been deluged with requests 
from all over the world from prospective 
tourists and convention groups seeking to 
book This tremendous, universal 
interest assures us that passage reservations 
can be filled easily year round for 5 years 
in advance. 

T would like you to know that I have had 
Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co., most renowned 
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hotel accounting and engineering firm, pre- 
pare a pro forma study and report. On 83 
percent occupancy, which figure they project, 
they show an enormous available profit 
under American-flag operation. Also, the 
Nathan Habib Associates, eminent traffic con- 
sultants of Washington, D.C., have made ex- 
tensive study of the passenger market, cor- 
roborating the same occupancy forecast. We 
have had other engineering studies and re- 
ports, all pointing to the enormous profita- 
bility. 

Here’s another point to consider: These 
ships could be immediately converted into 
troopships in case of emergency—and what 
troopships they’d be—each capable of 
carrying a complete, fully equipped combat 
division—under a converted flight deck that 
could carry and launch up to 150 jet inter- 
ceptor aircraft; in other words, a troopship 
with its own air support. 

FHA and title I financing make it possible 
to construct new apartment houses and other 
real estate. Under these acts the Govern- 
ment permits a responsible operator a 90 per- 
cent guarantee of loan for 30 years at a rea- 
sonable interest rate, which is exactly the 
type of financing I will accept, and build 
two additional ships in America, besides the 
two I will build in Germany. Why isn’t this 
same type of financing available for ship- 
building? What good is all this housing 
without having the weapons—such as these 
ships—to defend them? Under this proposal 
I will require no operating or construction 
subsidy and will build two additional ships 
in my country and keep the employment 
here where we might soon badly need it. 

Our Commerce Department estimates U:S. 
residents spent $2.4 billion for 1959 foreign 
travel. The American merchant marine pro- 
vides annually a payroll of over $1 billion. 
American foreign trade employs over 4% 
million people, generating wages of over 
$13 billion annually. Many of you make 
your living from the sea. With ship con- 
struction in America in the doldrums, a lack 
of ships might eventually strike a mortal 
blow to our economy: In fact, we are be- 
ginning to feel the effects right now. 

Fifty-dollar fare to Europe for the little 
people of the world is the goal to which I 
have dedicated myself and I will leave no 
stone unturned to get it accomplished both 
in Germany and in America. Why can’t we 
get it done in our own country? 

Here is the greatest defense facility. It 
is convertible and useful and extremely im- 
portant either in peacetime or wartime. We 
will require no operating nor construction 
subsidy. Why can’t we get it done in 
America? 


{From the New York Times, June 23, 1960] 
PromMorer SucGests SHIPBUILDING LOANS 


H. B. Cantor, hotel owner and proponent 
of transatlantic travel at $50 a trip, urged 
yesterday that the Federal Government 
adapt its housing construction loan program 
to the passenger shipbuilding industry. 

In an address before the Association of 
Water Transportation Accounting Officers, 
Mr. Cantor foresaw as practicable, construc- 
tion of 6,000-passenger ships with a down 
payment of 10 percent in cash and a 90 per- 
cent loan guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is similar to the loan-guaran- 
tee program under the Federal Housing Au- 
thority. 

Mr. Cantor said that in the absence of 
assistance from the Government for his ship 
construction plan, he had signed contracts 
with the Deutsche Werft Shipyards, Ham- 
burg, West Germany. Final plans are near- 
ing completion, he said, and after they have 
been approved he anticipates that the keels 
will be laid for the two ships within a few 
months. The contracts call for delivery of 
the first ship in 3 years, a second in about 4. 


June 25 


Mr. Cantor made no mention in his speech 
of the cost of the vessels. However, in earlier 
references to them he mentioned a figure of 
$75 million for each ship, 

Each ship would have a crew of 1,350 men, 
and would be of 90,000 tons. They would be 
1,152 feet long with a cruising speed of 34 
knots on a 4-day crossing between New York 
and Zeebrugge, Belgium. Facilities would 
include a cafeteria to accommodate 1,500 
persons and a 1,200-seat formal dining room. 


Future Uncertain at Fore River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, an article appeared in the Bos- 
ton Globe on Friday, June 24, 1960, en- 
titled “Future Uncertain at Fore River,” 
by Wilfrid Rodgers. This article is 
thought provoking because it points out 
the rivalry that is developing between 
the shipyards on the east coast and those 
on the west coast. The 6-percent differ- 
ential-granted to west coast shipyards on 
all bids: gives to the west coast yards a 
distinct advantage in gaining Govern- 
ment.contracts. ‘'Phis differential should 
be eliminated and all private yards 
should be compelled to bid on equal 
terms. 

The technical skills available at the 
Fore River yard—the know-how are un- 
matched anywhere in the world. How- 
ever, Fore River is being discriminated 
against because of the existence of this 
6-percent differential in bidding. 

The article follows: 


FuTuRE UNCERTAIN AT FoRE RIVER 


(By Wilfrid C. Rodgers) 

New Yorx, June 23.—What is the future 
of shipbuilding at Bethlehem Steel’s Quincy 
shipyard now that the strike is over? 

Barring an international crisis—not good. 

That is the word of company spokesmen. 
The uncertain future is the major reason 
why the company held out during the 5- 
month labor dispute. 

Only through a realistic approach to wage 
increases could the firm stay competitive in 
an industry that each year is becoming more 
and more competitive, the spokesmen insist. 

To begin with, Lloyd’s Registry of Ship- 
ping—the industry’s Bible—reports ship- 
building all over the world entering a slump. 

No longer are the world’s large shipyards 
glutted. The overflow of ship work has 
disappeared. 

To add to the industry’s woes, there has 
been a sudden decline in tanker usage. 
Some 400 modern tankers are tied up for 
lack of work. Others have been converted 
to carrying grain. 

Not for many years have the U.S. ship- 
yards been able to compete on price terms 
with foreign shipyards. 

Perhaps even more important to the 
Quincy yard is that no longer does the east 
coast have a monopoly on the Nation's top 
skills and equipment for building large 
ships. 

West coast shipyards in the past 15 years 
have put forth a challenge—and the Govern- 
ment, to a degree, is on the west coast ship- 
yard’s side. 
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On Government contracts the west coast is 
granted a 6 percent differential on all bids. 

For the Quincy yard successfully to under- 
bid a west coast competitor, its bid must be 
more than 6 percent lower. 


POLITICS ENTER PICTURE 


Politics also enter the picture. 

In the past, New England congressional 
leaders have banded together to try to get 
contracts for New England yards. 

Now west coast congressional leaders, with 
Representative SHELLEY, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia, spearheading the bloc, are beginning 
to make their weight felt. 

Aim of the western group is not to get 
ships for any one yard or any one State, but 
to insist that shipyards in California, Oregon, 
and Washington are well taken care of via 
Government contracts. 

Introduction of new methods, new ma- 
chinery, and new skills have whittled away 
at what once was considered the forte of 
the east coast shipyard—highly skilled labor. 

The Suez crisis gave U.S. shipbuilding a 
shot in the arm a few years ago. But lack- 
ing such a crisis, shipbuilders in this country 
today are eyeing the Government plan to 
replace the merchant marine fleet. 

This is a $3 billion program. Aim is to 
replace 14 ships a year. 

EXTENDS DEPRECIATION PERIOD 


However, a few jaws dropped among ship- 
building executives a few months ago when 
President Eisenhower signed a bill permitting 
such merchant marine fleets to depreciate 
their ships over a 25-year period rather 
than 20. 

Most shipbuilders see this as another cut 
in potential business. 

. Despite this bleak picture, the Quincy 
shipyard has a valuable asset—unmatched in 
the Nation. 

It consists primarily of brains. Its official 
name—the central technical department. 

Why is the CTD so important? 

To begin with a modern ship may re- 
quire as much as 700 miles of builders’ 
blueprints. 

Add to this such complicated and deli- 
cate engineering as atomic-powered ships 
require and CTD takes over. 


PLAN SHIPS OF FUTURE 


Already CTD is tackling. problems that 
must be solved to float the ships, not of 
tomorrow, but of 10 years from now. 

Its accumulation of brains is credited with 
making atomic-powered naval ships practi- 
cal. 

How much lead shielding does an atomic 
reactor need in a large ship? 

Today CTD can give you an answer to 
such a question. 

But only a short time ago, even the Navy 
that was to order such a ship didn’t quite 
know the answer. The Navy went to CTD. 

Out came the electronic computers. The 
brains went to work. 

The Navy got its answer. Bethlehem and 
the Quincy shipyard got the Navy contract. 





Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire— 
Part 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the third part of the 
tabulated results of the replies to my 
questionnaire. This part consists of the 
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questions and replies for the sections en- 
titled “Castro and Cuba” and “Agricul- 
ture.” 
The tabulated results follow: 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
CASTRO AND CUBA 


1, Do you approve of the present U.S. pol- . 


icy toward Cuba of waiting to allow Castro 
to further alienate Latin American public 
opinion before taking severe economic or mil- 
itary action against his regime? Yes, 2,772, 
no 4,131. 

2. Do you favor an appeal to the United 
Nations dramatizing the executions and 
atrocities of the Castro dictatorship in viola- 
tion of the Human Rights agreements? Yes, 
2,707, no 803. 

3. Do you favor an immediate nonnuclear 
war (of a magnitude of the Korean war) to 
depose Castro’s regime regardless of possible 
political repercussions, on the theory that 
Cuba is now an agency of a foreign power in 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine? Yes 1,842, 
no 4,699. 

AGRICULTURE 

1, Do you favor a gradual reduction in 
price supports (including wheat)? Yes 
6,064, no 558. 

2. Do you favor an immediate abolishment 
of all farm price supports? Yes 3,324, no 
3,381. 

3. Do you favor increasing the soil bank 
to reduce agricultural apinne? Yes 2,695, 
no 3,807. 

4. Do you favor governmental aid to en- 
courage cooperatives and other devices for 
inducing farmers to strengthen and pool 
their bargaining power for the sale of their 
products? Yes 3,972, no 2,720. 





Red Chinese Give the Treatment to An- 
other Western General 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter by Gen. Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, who dealt with the 
Chinese Communists almost daily for 
many months. He knows more about 
them from firsthand contact, not from 
VIP treatment. It is too bad if any cre- 
dence should be given to the comments 
of General Montgomery on a situation 
about which he knows so little and so 
superfically. 

The letter follows: 

A. C. WEDEMEYER, 
FrIenps ADVICE, 
Boyds, Md., June 21, 1960. 
To the Eprror: 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery de- 
servedly won the acclaim and gratitude of 
the British people and of the Allied nations 
for his outstanding achievements in World 
War II. I have been privileged to know the 
field marshal—not intimately, but sufficiently 
well to admire his intellectual integrity, ex- 
emplary leadership, and sound judgment in 
military tactics. However, his recent com-~- 
ments concerning Red China convince me 
that this fine old soldier should relax on his 
laurels within the soldiers’ domain and avoid 
the pitfalls within the international arena. 

I find it difficult to rationalize the fact that 
the loquacious field marshal is oblivious to 


the. protiiepins: eceatell ig. Colaiitialinn: Chia 
and their relation to the future status of the 
entire Far East, including Hong Kong-Kow- 
loon. I am reminded of Katherine Mayo, 
who, after a brief visit to India many years 
ago, became a self-styled expert concerning 
the diverse problems in “Mother India.” 
Similarly, Lord Montgomery made a 4-day 
visit to a country extending over 4 million 
square miles, within whose borders live more 
than half a billion people, where he was ex- 
posed to the archconspirators Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai—both sly and shameless, 
both particularly adept at distorting facts. 
He expressed the following provocative views 


concerning his visit: 
ser OF witcha? tae Dhieceie uae aaen 
tion of unhappy and depressed people, down 


trodden and exploited by ruthless lentate 
and starved into submission, with fear 
abroad throughout the land. This may be 
true of the old China, but this is not true 
of the new China. Such ignorant comment 
ebout China does immense harm to the af- 
fairs of the Western World; too many people 
exploit falsehoods as truth and sda 
as realities.” 

‘The field marshal continued: ““T saw in 
Communist China everywhere a happy, 
laughing people—cheerful, friendly, and 
seemingly contented with their lot.” - 

Obviously he is unaware of ample evidence 
concerning the massive famines in China of 
recent date and the official police action re- 
quired to crush ruthlessly the dissident ele- 
ments rioting for food. Nor has he heard the 
testimony of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
and Macao, where over 300 are slipping across 
the borders daily to leave the land that Lord 
Montgomery describes so glowingly. 

He expressed admiration for the Commu- 
nist leaders Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. 
During World War IL, I had occasional con~ 
tacts with these two mer, as I had with 
others of both the Nationalist and Commu- 
nist Parties. Of course the Red leaders were 

charming and disarming with the British 
field marshal. But there is irrefutable proof, 
which is available throughout the free world 
and therefore to Montgomery, that they “are 
crafty, rapacious individuals) who operate 
completely within the discipline of the Com- 
munist movement. 

The American labor organization AFL-CIO 
conducted a thorough research and analysis 
of conditions on mainland China. This re- 
vealed that approximately 14 million people 
have been killed by the Communist regime in 
the last decade; a congressional committee 
estimated that 20 million had been killed 
in the same period; and the free Chinese 
Government on Taiwan estimated that up- 
ward of 40 million have been murdered by 
the “benevolent” regime which so favorably 
impressed the British field marshal. 

Naively Lord Montgomery accepted Mao . 
Tse-tung’s statement that there is wide- 
spread hatred of the United States through- 
out China and that had its genesis at 
the time of the 1 mission in 1945. 
Mao Tse-tung expressed Chinese resentment 
of U.S. interference in the affairs of the na- . 
tion. If the British field marshal were 
knowledgeable concerning the facts, he 
would have, as a respected representative of 
the Western world, pointed out that the 
Americans were in China by invitation of re- 
sponsible officials of the recognized govern- 
ment. Then he might have properly asked 
if the Chinese Communists had been likewise 
invited into Tibet, Indochina, Malaya, India, 
and Korea—all recent victims of naked Chi- 
nese Communist aggression. 

Suggesting that the free world has noth- 
ing whatever to fear from Red China, the 
British field marshal stated, “China has far 
too much on her own plate to want to ex- 
pand outwardly, either physically or ideologi- 
cally.” Viewed 
pand in some direction, 
much too limited to provide for an ever-in- 
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ereasing population, already denied sufficient 
shelter, food, and sources of employment. 
Furthermore, every avowed Communist is 
pledged to spread the Marxist doctrine, by 
fair means or foul, and the Red Chinese are 
no exception. 

Finally, our British friend suggested that 
Taiwan (Formosa) should be handed over 
to Red China. I wonder what his reaction 
would be to a suggestion, which I do not, of 
course, make seriously, that Hong Kong be 
handed over to Red China or that North Ire- 
land be handed over to the Republic of Ire- 
land? 

To be subjected to Communist Chinese 
propaganda emanating from Peking, Moscow, 
and other Communist centers is a daily ex- 
perience throughout the free world, but to 
have it dished up and articulated by a dis- 
tinguished military leader of the West is in- 
deed difficult to swallow. 

Faithfully, 
A. C. WEDEMEYER, 


General, U.S. Army, Retired. 


Perhaps Congressmen Should Be Required 
To Make Trips Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Temple Daily Telegram: 
PERHAPS CONGRESSMEN SHOULD BE REQUIRED 

To Make Trips ABROAD 


Regardless of what politicians of either — 


party would tell you about their own capa- 
bilities, there is not a man in the world capa- 
ble of calling all the shots today, 

World unrest is too widespread—changes 
take place too fast. It takes constant study 
and observation to even be acquainted with 
the world’s troubles—not to mention the 
points where other troubles may be building. 

How, then, does a body such as our Con- 
gress ever arrive at an intelligent decision 
on matters of global significance? 

There are many ways, but in the main 
they rely on the advice of those accepted as 
authorities in the particular field. 

How much better it would be if we had 
more Congressmen directly acquainted with 
world needs. And there is only one way to 
become better acquainted—go and see in 
person, 

This raises up the much kicked and con- 
demned term “junket.” But handled prop- 
erly, the world could come to appreciate 
junkets as inroads to understanding. 

Por instance, if Congressmen were re- 
quired to spend 3 weeks of every year out 
of the country on guided and arranged tours 
of other countries, other governments and 
our foreign military installations, who could 
cast a stone by saying that this was wasted. 

Wouldn’t it be better to have a man’s vote 
on foreign aid after he had been to see it in 
action? Would it not be better to have the 
lawmaker vote on military manpower levels 
after he had looked across the barbed wire 
at a Communist sentry? 

Certainly it would. 

Cost would be the cry of some. But re- 
member that in many countries piles of for- 
eign currency are building up in repayment 
of prior U.S. loans. These funds cannot be 
converted into U.S. dollars—they can only be 
spent within the country where they are 
accumulating. 
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There is no use arguing about the plans 
that allowed this situation to arise—the deed 
is done. These funds are presently available 
to pay expenses of U.S. Congressmen on their 
oversea travels within the affected coun- 
tries. But they don’t make a dent in it. 

It seems logical that it should be used ex- 
tensively for congressional enlightment. 

And what about at home? The armed 
services and various bureaus of the Govern- 
ment sponsor tours to military installations, 
defense plants and space research centers 
all over the Nation for businessmen. 

Why tell the businessman and expect him 
to tell the Congressman? Take the Con- 
gressman in the first place. 

It’s a problem that rests in the laps of 
our lawmakers themselves. They owe it to 
their own interests and the interests of the 
country to consider it seriously. 

Their trips should be well-planned to see 
and learn as much as possible in a short 
time. The trips should be all business. Our 
freedom is at stake in every session of Con- 
gress that convenes—and the people deserve 
the best informed Representative that can be 
had. 

The press corps of the Nation has been 
quick to complain about trips with congres- 
sional wives along—trips where unnecessary 
expenses were incurred. 

These complaints are justified. They will 
continue as long as such mismanagement of 
public funds continues. 

It seems doubtful that this week the pub- 
lic would hear complaints from the press 
corps if a plane bearing 15 or 20 Representa- 
tives and Senators had taken a week-long 
study mission through Alaska, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Okinawa, Japan, and Korea 
within the last 6 months. 

Perhaps their presence, their knowledge, 
or some word they could have passed along 
would have made the President’s trip to the 
Far East this week one of triumph—or even 
not necessary—instead of one which has 
ended again in outright embarrassment for 
both Japan and the United States. The can- 
cellation of Mr. Eisenhower's trip to Japan 
has been another victory for the Commu- 
nists. 

We should seriously consider sending our 
Congressmen on truly informative trips. 


Dr. J. Fred Rippy Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I made reference to the 
1960 William Volker Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award to Dr. J. Fred Rippy. I have 
just received the press release of the 
William Volker Fund announcing this 
award and by unanimous consent I am 
extending my remarks to include it, as 
follows: 

Dr. J. Fred Rippy, professor emeritus of 
history, the University of Chicago, has re- 
ceived the 1960 William Volker Distinguished 
Service Award of $15,000, it was announced 
today (June 19) by the William Volker Fund. 

Dr. Rippy, whose retirement from the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago in 1958 
followed 41 years of teaching, research, and 
writing, was chcsen for “distinguished serv- 
ice as a scholar and teacher.” 

The award is a tax-free grant presented 
annually by the William Volker Fund of 
Burlingame, Calif., an organization estab- 
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lished in 1932 in memory of the late.-manu- 
facturer, civic leader, and philanthropist, 
Previous recipients of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award have included Dean Emeritus Ros- 
coe Pound of Harvard University Law School, 
Professor Emeritus Frank Knight of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Frank E. Holman, civic 
leader in Seattle; Ludwig von Mises of the 
Graduate School of Business of New York 
University, and Professor Emeritus Charles 
C. Tansill of Georgetown University. 

After obtaining his B.A. from Southwest- 
ern of Texas and his M.A. from Vanderbilt, 
Dr. Rippy began his professional career as an 
instructor of history at the University of 
California, where he received his doctoral de- 
gree in 1920. He then served as an associate 
professor of history at the University of 
Chicago until 1926, when he was appointed 
to a professorship at Duke University. In 
1936 he returned to the University of 
Chicago, where he remained until retire- 
ment in 1958. 

In addition to his regular academic ap- 
pointments, Dr. Rippy has lectured on his- 
tory and foreign relations at many univer- 
sities and colleges; among them are Johns 
Hopkins University, the National University 
of Mexico, and the universities of Louisiana, 
Washington, and South Carolina. He was a 
delegate from the United States to the 1935 
Pan American Conference on History and 
Geography. He was a member of numerous 
scholarly societies, and served on the edito- 
rial boards, for many years, of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review and the Amer- 
ican Historical Review. In addition, he 
served as editor of the Duke University Press 
from 1929 to 1936. 

Of the 13 books authored by Dr. Rippy, the 
latest was published by the University of 
Minnesota Press and Oxford University Press 
in 1959. Its title was “British Investments in 
Latin America, 1922-1949: A Case Study in 
Operations of Private Enterprise in Retarded 
Nations.” In 1958, Regnery published “Globe 
and Hemisphere,” and the University of 
Michigan Press released “Latin America: A 
Modern History.” 

Dr. Rippy will be 68 years old on October 
27. He resides at 814 East Forest Hills 
Boulevard, Durham, N.C. 


Presentation for Subcommittee Hearing 
on Relations of Business With Govern- 
ment in Washington, D.C., June 16, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend for reading and 
study to my colleagues the statement of 
Betty Remer, president of the Hear- 
ever Co., Inc., pertaining to small busi- 
ness and the harassments and frustra- 
tions that plague it. 

Mrs. Remer, who through sheer deter- 
mination and the application of effi- 
ciency of operation has singlehandedly 
built a going solid business, not only 
points up the lack of sympathy on the 
part of Government, but she makes con- 
structive suggestions to correct short- 
comings, 

We in Congress pay lipservice to 
small business. We rant about its im- 
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portance in our economy. De we do 
much more? 
Here is her good statement: 


PRESENTATION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON 
RELATIONS OF BUSINESS WITH GOVERNMENT 
In WASHINGTON, D.C., Junge 16, 1960 


(By Betty Remer, president, Hearever Co., 
Inc., Castro Valley, Calif.) 


It is an accomplished fact that imports are 
adversely affecting the sales, profits, employ- 
ment and other conditions of small busi- 
ness. My company, Hearever Co., Inc., Castro 
Valley, Calif., a toy manufacturer and im- 
porter, is a prime example of the struggle 
of the small businessman for survival which 
is too often lost by “too little, too late” in 
getting relief and the protective measures 
that are so sorely needed. 

We developed and manufactured a toy 
crystal device which became an overnight 
success because of its tremendous customer 
appeal and, feeling fairly secure, entered the 
toy and novelty field. We relied on patent 
protection for our toys to justify the many 
thousands of dollars spent attempting to ac- 
quire patent pendings and subsequent num- 
bers. Unfortunately, for us, we learned that 
the process was too slow—usually 2 to 3 
years—for adequate protection, and we were 
outmaneuvered by foreign and domestic com- 
petition copying our little toys to the last 
detail without practical recourse, due to 
present patent laws. Three months after we 
opened our doors, we employed 80 people, of 
which at least 50 percent were socially or 
physically handicapped. At present, we are 
only able to maintain an average of 12 to 15 
employees due to these conditions. 

In the toy and novelty field, “time is of the 
essence” and most items have short-term 
longevity. With present, outmoded patent 
procedures, patents have little if any value 
to our particular trade. 

One of the only few ways left for small 
business to compete with large business is to 
develop new devices with adequate patent 
protection which distinguish themselves 
from existing devices and then, and then 
only, can they compete with larger organ- 
izations. Remove this last hope and soon 
small business of this type must fade out 
of the picture. Small business has always 
been and always will be the backbone of our 
little communities. Why? Because it estab- 
lishes roots which spread in every direction 
for the refinement of its community’s inter- 
ests. Small business spends its earned dol- 
lars generally in its own immediate area. 
Large business, chain stores, and others, fre- 
quently remove their funds from the com- 
munity and, too frequently, out of the State 
into the “golden pot” located at their home 
offices. 

Problems arise, even after numbers are 
granted, as courts are reluctant to hold them 
valid. They are too difficult to enforce and 
too costly to litigate, as it is well-known to 
all that small business is consistently under- 
financed. The United States has an out- 
standing record for technical know-how 
which could be our bread and butter. We 
are not sufficiently protecting this valuable 
asset that may well be our guarantee of con- 
tinued economic stability. Without some 
protection of patents, new business is 
strangled; competition is prevented; and 
we will again be contributing to the growing 
monopolistic trend. Our economic situa- 
tion is already suffering because of too many 
imports and not enough exports. Inventors 
in the United States are losing their incen- 
tive. Why, then, has Japan, who formerly ig- 
nored patents, recently come out with a more 
effective patent procedure than the United 
States? In all fairness, we should have the 
same patent protection given to us that is 
afforded to comparable companies in some 
of the more economically alert, foreign coun- 
tries. We are often too guilty of “closing 
the barn door after the horses have left.” 
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My suggested solution is to reevaluate, 
streamline, and put some strong teeth into 
our existing patent laws for the sake of our 
generally troubled economy and insure small 
business and the country, as a whole, of its 
continued, wholesome existence, thereby de- 
pressing monopolistic tactics, and solving 
some of our import problems. 

One of the Federal excise tax inequities, 
relating to imports which exist, in my opin- 
ion, is the. laxity in policing of the excise 
tax assessment due on transistor radios and 
related items. Many of these instances occur 
innocently. Some importers have no knowl- 
edge that the assessment even exists. Some 
companies insist it is the obligation of the 
manufacturer in Japan and not theirs. We 
believe that, in many other cases, unethical 
open-door importers are ignoring the assess- 
ment which places them in an advantageous 
position for bargaining. The tax which they 
are avoiding generally represents the greater 
portion of what little profit there is in this 
most highly competitive field of imported 
products. The taxpaying small importer, or 
large for that matter, cannot go on this way. 
It is incredibly unjust, unfair, and most im- 
portant of all, poor economics, as the revenue 
lost to the Government would far exceed the 
wages of additional agents. I have heard 
that the ratio relation of moneys recouped to 
wages paid was 10 to 1. I fail to understand 
why this has not as yet been taken into con- 
sideration. To me, it is good commonsense 
and, again, good business. 

My suggested solution is to increase the 
staff of Internal Revenue agents wherever 
necessary to have maximum control of the 
excise tax assessment collections, particu- 
larly at ports of entry. At customs a noti- 
fication of excise tax liability should be at- 
tached to other custom documents. 

An existing loophole in Internal Revenue’s 
excise tax law, results in unfair competition 
between importers and generally favors for- 
eign trading companies who maintain branch 
offices in the United States. Specifically, I 
am referring to the importing of radios and 
related products where the assessment of 
excise tax is proper. 

Please keep in mind that excise tax on 
these items is paid by the importer or manu- 
facturer, whichever the case may be, and is 
assessed on the first sale made in the United 
States. 

For example, Hearever Co. buys a 6-transis- 
tor radio from Tsurumi Trading Co., whose 
sole office isin Japan. The radio is delivered 
from the dock in San Francisco to Hearever 
Co. The first sale in the United States by 
Hearever Co. to its customer includes duty, 
freight, operating and selling expenses, a 
small profit and excise tax. 

Hearever Co.’s selling price, $18. 

Excise tax paid by Hearever Co., $1.64. 

Now, Hearever Co.’s competitor buys one 
of the identical 6-transistor radios from Ni- 
chimen Trading Co., in Japan, who also has 
branch offices in San Francisco. The radio 
is delivered to Hearever Co.’s competitor 
from Nichimen Trading Co., in San Francis- 
co, which constitutes the first sale in the 
United States. 

Competitor’s selling price, $17.50. 

Because excise tax paid by Nichimen,.$1.25. 

Please remember that this is the identical 
radio produced by the identical manufactur- 
er in Japan, and the difference in price is 
because Hearever Co. must pay excise tax on 
base price, duty, freight, selling, handling 
and operating expense plus a small profit, 
while the competitor pays excise tax only on 
base price, freight, and duty. 

This difference in the amount of excise 
tax can wipe out a major portion of the 
purchaser’s or importer’s profit, providing he 
is not using the most advantageous buying 
system, which most importers are not even 
aware of. This variance in pricing is one 
of the contributing factors in the present 
chaos of the transistor business, It is fore- 
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ing some small importers, not using this 
system of buying, to get caught with heavy 
inventeries, which eventually they must 


today. ‘ 

My recommended solution is that legisla- 
tion is needed here to provide a method of 
using a constructive price schedule for all im- 
ports of this nature where excise tax assess- 
ments are proper, and collectible at manufac- 
turers’ or im * level on the first sale in 
the United States. It might be more-equitable 
to charge the tax on base factory price, plus 
necessary shipping and duty costs, or a flat 
rate could be determined; or as a means to 
increase volume of tax, the department may 
decide to have it charged at consumer level, 
using a lower percentage on thé list price. 
The method chosen is relatively unimportant 
as long as a constructive price schedule is 
determined. 

Legal procedure inequities to small busi- 
ness due to delays such as tax litigations 
should be remedied. The unfortunate news 
of a pending tax suit against any business, 
small or large, by governmental departments 
endanger its financial status and many times 
results in killing or impairing its banking 
relations. In addition to this, his credit 
is restricted, if allowed at all, He practical- 
ly becomes in a state of suspension and must 
usually rely on a limited few, factoring com- 
panies or private lenders, whose interest 
rate is often triple that formerly paid to his 
more conventional lenders. 

My small company has had this miserable 
experience during the past year and a half, 
at a cost to date of more than $20,000 in 
factoring commissions. 

In these apathetic instances of delay on 
the part of governmental agencies to ex- 
pedite their legal procedures, the small busi- 
nessman is forced to play the waiting game. 
The delay, lack of credit, mounting costly 
legal fees, and lowering of employee morale 
can break his back, and he becomes another 
mortality statistic in the crowded graveyard 
of the young and inexperienced small busi- 
nessmen. 

My recommended solution is for small 
business to have a group of men comparable 
to the group within the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (technically trained, qualified men, 
familiar with Government regulations) who 
are hired for the sole purpose of acting as 
the small businessman’s advocate. Small 
business cannot continue to turn the other 
cheek. The average owner of a young, small 
business, obviously cannot afford top legal 
talent. He is fighting his own war for sur- 
vival of the fittest. His purse is too thin. 
He has no one to turn to except the Small 
Business Administration, which he gen- 
erally assumes is used principally for loans, 
or is frequently unknown to many new small 
businesses who are suffering from the lack 
of proper legal or technical counsel. 

There seems to be a missing link some- 
where between small business and govern- 
mental aid and advice. Small business needs 
encouragement and help—not hostile polic- 
ing when they inadvertently slip Into the 
many pitfalls ignorance provides. The Agri- 
culture Department spends hundreds of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars to prepare 
and distribute bulletins to educate or ad- 
vise our farmers. Why can’t small business- 
men have the benefit of similar pamphlets 
along these lines? This would, indeed, pro- 
vide a healthier climate for success and fu- 
ture governmental business relations. 

There is inadequacy in custom liquidation 
procedure because of the custom depart- 
ment’s delay in processing papers to the stage 
of final liquidation which results in severe 
hardships to importers and purchasers of im- 
ported goods, especially in cases where the 
importer is a manufacturer and is importing 
his components. How can any manufac- 
turer price his products when he cannot be 
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advised immediately of the final cost of duty, 
particularly in the toy, novelty, and radio in- 
dustry, which is known to be one of the most 
highly competitive fields of business with an 
extremely small profit margin? Our small 
business is in great jeopardy at this very 
time due to a 24-year delay in final liquida- 
tion of goods which arrived the latter part 
of 1957. Small manufacturers cannot wait 
this long to price market their end product, 
because they are generally underfinanced and 
rely on a fast turnover of their inventory to 
maintain their economic status. 

There is also a lack of continuity of classi- 
fication of goods; for instance, toy motors are 
being classified as toys—toy crystal detectors 
are being classified as radios. In the case of 
toy motors which are, in fact, purchased for 
use as vibrators and dutied as toys, the ex- 
Planation given by the customs agent was 
that—with the word “toy” preceding the 
word “motor,” it was automatically placed in 
the toy classification. A ruling is necessary 
to indicate where duty should be applied; 
to the end use of a component or to the 
component itself. 

My suggested solution is to remove the 
causes of delay in liquidation which in all 
probability will result in the increasing of 
the existing staff of agents processing the 
necessary documents. 

And, secondly, we need a more realistic 
classification of imported goods. 

In conclusion, may I say that the United 
States has spent billions of taxpayers’ dollars 
to aid the weak, the defenseless, and the 
oppressed of the world. Small business 
meets all these qualifications. 

Thank you for allowing me to present this 
material. 


Current Fears of Teachers in American 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
at a moment when the whole question 
of Federal aid to education is very much 
in our minds it seems fitting that I call 
attention to “Current Fears of Teachers 
in American Education,” written by Dr. 
and Mrs. George S. Reuter, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers: 

CURRENT Fears or TEACHERS IN ‘AMERICAN 
EpUCaTION 
(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Much concern has been expressed as to 
the status of teachers from the early days 
of America. George Washington said: “In 
proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public‘opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened,” 
and teachers are ted to achieve this. 
John Adams, the “blue blood” of his day, 
uttered these favorable words: “The whole 
people must take upon themselves the edu- 
cation of the whole people and must be 

to bear the expense of it.” About 
the same time DeWitt Clinton went even 
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pressed by Washington, Adams, Clinton, and 
so forth. Teachers, through war and peace, 
were able to make progress in public educa- 
tion that greatly benefited the children of 
the Nation. When progress could be seen 
by the teachers, after long and difficult 
struggles, these were times when fears were 
at a minimum. 

Even after some progress was evident, how- 
ever, there was the fear among teachers of 


-retaining the goals and reaching greater 


ones. Woodrow Wilson noted this by saying: 
“Popular education is nec for the 
preservation of those conditions of freedom, 
political and social, which are indispensable 
to free individual development. No instru- 
mentality less universal in its power and 
authority than government can secure popu- 
lar education. In order to secure popular 
education the action of society as a whole 
is necessary; and popular education is indis- 
pensable to that equalization of the condi- 
tions of personal development which are 
the proper objects of society. Without popu- 
lar education, moreover, no government 
which rests upon popular action can long 
endure.” 

Teachers are very important in our age. 
In fact, many believe teachers must become 
even more important in our civilization. 
M. H. Trytten of the National Academy of 
Sciences recently made one such suggestion, 
when he noted: “Education and the environ- 
ment it serves are diverging as the rate of 
fiux in our society increases. And yet the 
importance of education in modern life is 
steadily increasing. The closing of.the gap 
would seem to be one of the great challenges 
facing us as educators.” 

With the early expressed heritage for edu- 
cation and the current recognition among 
leaders for greater dependence on teachers, 
it should follow that the teachers possess 
peace of mind in order to render the great- 
est service to humanity, yet there are current 
fears that should be conquered. These fears 
may be classified as economic, social, legal, 
physical, and moral. 

Economic fear exists at the present time. 
During the period of time when fortunes 
are being made in America, teachers find 
themselves making less than one-half the 
amount earned by continental truckdrivers. 
The teachers find themselves in a poorer 
status in regard to the cost of living than 
during the great depression. Taxes have in- 
creased faster than their annual increments. 

While many teachers find current saving 
to be impossible, they are further frustrated 
that they are supposed to supply goals for 
economic security even though their recom- 
mendations for worthy national objectives 
are disregarded. Finally, they face the pos- 
sibility of periods of recessions in the years 
ahead largely because the they 
recommended are not adequately considered 
by the various units of government. Adoif 
A. Berle, Jr. of Columbia University has ex- 
pressed these conditions: “My belief is that 
the United States will have reverses, possibly 
serious ones, in the next few years. In-part 
these will be ascribed to be failures of the 
Government. Secondarily, it will be charged 
that the universities of the country, and its 
intellectual general staff, failed to prepare 
the country to take the necessary preventive 
measures. But at the same time, universities 
will be expected to supply the ideas, the 
analysis, the measures and even the men to 
meet any current emergency in almost any 
field.” 

George Romney of American Motors and 
the AFL-CIO have provided two ideas that 
are closely related here. Mr, Romney said: 
“While our economic obsession has produced 
material success at the sacrifice of adequate 
interest in education, it has nevertheless 
provided the resources capable of financing 
not only the additional facilities and per- 
sonnel for our lengthening educational pro- 
gram and increasing school population, but 
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also the compensation levels needed to at- 
tract and hold capable teachers and adminis- 
trators.” It would thus follow that greater 
Federal aid from the National Government 
should come in order to achieve the Romney 
statement, yet the AFL-CIO indicates the 
major hurdle: “The real opposition to Fed- 
eral aid to finance education is because of 
the taxation question. The Federal tax sys- 
tem is based essentially on graduated, cor- 
porate, and personal income levies—pro- 
gressive and workable and equitable. The 
States tax systems are based essentially on 
regressive levy, such as sales taxes, which 
deny the principle of ability to pay and 
which taxes a higher percentage of the poor 
and middle income groups’ income than 
that of the wealthy.” 

Social fear exists at the present time. 
Woodrow Wilson, M. H. Trytten, etc.,. have 
dreamed of a dynamic society that would 
include all Americans. Teachers and books 
are necessary to achieve these goals. Edward 
J. Gordon of Yale University has expressed 
a part of the situation: “The student begins 
to see that great books are great metaphors 
of human experience as a way of under- 
standing who he is and where he is going. 
If this happens, he sees that the good life 
depends largely upon accepting all other’s 
as one’s equal in opportunity, that one has 
no right to sacrifice others to one’s own 
convenience.” 

Mr. Berle adds the teacher to the great 
books, and this develops a positive value 
system. He noted: “All this means a value 
system. It means teachers who teach ac- 
cording to that system. It means a public 
life carried on in that system. It requires 
men who would rather not be in office than 
get office by false promises, or by promising 
to support measures they believe are un- 
sound, or who, once in office, want merely to 
coast from election to election. It means 
judging statements with fearless honesty. 
It means social engineers at all levels, from 
the village council to Washington, who act 
with the integrity of trustees for their com- 
munity. It means lawyers who use their 
technique to secure justice and honorable 
arrangements, instead of peddling influence.” 

Teachers should be fearless, free citizens 
dedicated to the idea of reducing social fears. 
The first step in this goal is the development 
of greater quality in teaching, as this will 
stimulate more profound educational 
thought. Paul L. Dressel of Michigan State 
University has expressed it as follows: “We 
are forced then into the conclusion that it 
is the quality of teaching, the nature of the 
objectives and the nature of educational ex- 
periences which determine the liberal edu- 
cation contribution of a course and ultimate- 
ly of a curriculum.” 

The second consideration is that the teach- 
er has a major part in the development of the 
curriculum that is to be the framework of 
the socigl reconstruction. Warner Moss of 
the College of William and Mary has reflected 
this point: “Only if the professor partici- 
pates in the construction of the curriculum 
can we understand the relevance of his work 
to that of the educational program as a whole. 
Only if he has engaged in the critical dis- 
cussion producing the curriculum can he ac- 
cept responsibility for it and believe in its 
worth. Only if the curiculum reflects his mo- 
tivation can he hope to influence the stu- 
dent’s motivation.” 

The third consideration is to insure that 
long-range goals will be considered as well 
as short-range ones. Dale E. Hathaway of 
Michigan State University has summarized 
this point as follows: “The faculty has both 
@ major responsibility and a contribution to 
make in the process of long-range planning 
for institutions of higher education. It 
should be recognized by both faculty and 
others that this is a contribution which per- 
haps can best be made by carefully defin- 
ing the roles of various groups in the long- 
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range planning process and by limiting the 
decisions which are required of the different 
groups.” 

The fourth consideration will become the 
social philosophy. Gerard J. Mangone of 
Syracuse University, has expressed this as fol- 
lows: “Education—for living in the United 
States or spending some years abroad—is 
not worth much if it does not contribute 
to a vibrant social philosophy. Perhaps edu- 
cation for living and working abroad has 
been best summed up by Dexter Perkins in 
his exhortation to teachers to fire their stu- 
dents ‘with a generous view of life and a 
wider view of knowledge.’ ” 

Legal fear exists at the present time. On 
March 11, 1960, the Chicago Daily News 
noted: “Sometimes one might think it was 
a rule of the universe that the average man 
may accomplish only so much in a lifetime. 


- Most of us struggle along to our three score 


and ten without more than a small fraction 
of the achievements of U.S. Senator Richard 
Lewis Neuberger.” Teachers are thus frus- 
trated because of their lack of status in 
many States. 

Teachers are often victims of legal con- 
ditions bestowed to them by society. A part 
of this is reflected by the fact that the vari- 
ous States respond three different ways as 
to the liability of teachers and school dis- 


~ tricts. The common law is relied on in sev- 


eral States to give immunity. The second 
group of States prescribe limited liability. 
The third group prescribe full Hability to 
teachers and school districts. 

The second type of legal fear comes to 
teachers who are in States without job 
security (tenure) laws, or who have not 
qualified in States with these laws. 

Harold Benjamin has described the result 
of legal fears. He noted: “Free men cannot 
be taught properly by slaves; courageous 
citizens cannot be well educated by scared 
hired men.” Robert M. Hutchins refiects the 
results of legal fears: “Hannah Arendt has 
suggested, we appear to be entering an era 
in which men will no longer act; they will 
simply behave.” 

Physical fear exists at the present time. 
C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times re- 
cently described such a condition: “Like 
Draja Mikhailovich, the unhappy Serbian 
guerrilla executed by Tito for treason, Eden 
might have said about himself: ‘Destiny was 
merciless toward me when it threw me into 
the most difficult whirlwinds;* I wanted 
much, I began much, but the whirlwind, the 
world whirlwind, carried me and my work 
away.’” 

Fear to self is as deadly as other types 
of fear. The teacher who is afraid of a part 
of the public because of what he taught in 
school, the way he disciplined his students, 
the organizations he belongs to, the racial 
and religious background of himself, or be- 
cause he desires to seek public office often 
develops into a case of actual physical fear. 
When this becomes the condition, the state- 
ment of Dr. J. E. Morgan loses its effective- 
ness. Dr. Morgan suggested: “It is not 
possible for society to guarantee to every 
child a devoted mother and a wise provident 
father, but society can guarantee to every 
child a competent, well-prepared, and 
adequately paid teacher.” . 

Moral fear exists at the present time. For- 
mer US. Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst, 
of Arizona, and the historian, Toynbee, give 
the teacher hope in this important area. 
Senator Ashurst recently said: “Mankind is 
inexterminable and there is everywhere a 
conservation of moral and spiritual energy 
that preserves the core of every noble resolve 
and worthy action and molds them into a 
beneficent achievement aiding the human 
race in its arduous struggle to conquer all 
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the arts and sciences.” On the other hand 
Toynbee noted: “The 20th century will be 
remembered as the Ist age in history: in 
which people thought it practical to make 
the benefits of civilization available to the 
whole human race.” 

The dreams of Ashurst and Toynbee still 
have not reached reality in many areas. 
George Meany described such a moral fear 
by writing to Mrs. Povl Bang-Jensen: “The 
courage and honor of your husband in his 
refusal to compromise his high principles 
will everlastingly provide inspiration to men 
everywhere who defend the ideals of freedom 
against the forces of tyranny. Sincere con- 
dolences to you and your children.” This 
might have been a letter to a widow of a 
teacher who died in order to escape moral 
fear. 

Leonard A. Duce, of Baylor University, re- 
cently described two phases of the moral 
principle, as follows: “Honesty is a virtue 
much spoken of but not often realized in 
its deepest expression. All too frequently, 
it is restricted to the quality of verbal state- 
ments. Only an intellectually active person 
can be intellectually honest. In other words, 
he must think seriously and for himself. 
Genuine intellectual activity involves much 
more than acquiring, preserving, and trans- 
mitting knowledge.” 

The teacher under moral fear is unable 
to meet the descriptions of Dr. Duce and 
often he may regret the day of his birth. 
He feels that the natural law is so important 
and that he is a traitor to his heritage. 

In conclusion, let us remember the words 
of Bishop Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh, N.C., 
that teachers can secure “the right to phys- 
ical integrity, the right to moral integrity, 
the right to intellectual integrity, the right 
to social integrity, and the right to economic 
integrity.” 





Educational Needs for Alaska Natives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
a serious situation with respect to the 
educational opportunities for native 
boys and girls exists today in Alaska. 
The present facilities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs are bulging at the seams, 
Also, approximately 400 qualified Indian 
and Eskimo children of high school age 
are being denied the right to attend high 
school due to the lack of high schools 
in their villages, or lack of space at the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school 
at Mount Edgecumbe near Sitka, Alaska. 


A recent editorial which appeared in 
the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner on 
June 21, 1960, makes a constructice con- 
tribution toward corrective action, both 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and by 
the Congress, with respect to providing 
funds for the additional facilities which 
are needed. Both Nome and Fairbanks 
would be good sites for establishing 
boarding school facilities to afford to 
native children from the remote villages 
the high school education which they 
want and need. The editorial follows: 


Sitka. Children from villages who wish to 
attend high school must travel far from their 
homes, and spend the school year in south- 
eastern Alaska. This has a tendency to dis- 
courage many of them from attending high 
school. 

What is worse, there is not room for all of 
them. Several hundred young people in the 
villages are turned down each year, when 
they apply to go to high school. In past 
years, there was room for all of the young > 
people who wished’ to attend high school. 
But, in recent years, native young people 
have taken a great interest in education as 


education, even though most of them want 
such an education. We aren't talking abou 
college, or a higher education of any kind. 
We are referring to something that is the 
right.of virtually every citizen of the United 
States—except the native people of Alaska. 

It is imperative that native children be 
given better educations. Not only should 
additional boarding high school facilities be 
made available to them immediately, but 
they should also be given opportunities to 
attend colelge, and vocational schools. Until 
these opportunities. are made available to 
them, they are doomed to live their lives in 
poverty and want. 

At the present time, there are funds avail- 
able to send some of them to vocational 
school, and there are jobs open for natives 
who have technical skills. 

_ But, it does little good to send a man 
or woman to vocational school when they 
have not progressed beyond the eighth grade. 
Furthermore, there are not a handful of 
natives in Alaska who have the skill to ac- 
cept the technical positions that are now 
open to them. 

It would seem. that our Nation has failed 
the native people of Alaska.  . 

As a final indication that our facilities are 
totally inadequate, this year some Alaska 
native boys and girls, who have not com- 
pleted the first eight grades of elementary 
school, are being sent to Oregon to attend 
an Indian Bureau school there.. How many 
children of Fairbanks would have finished 
the eighth grade if they were forced to go 
to Oregon to do it? 

This is a matter that needs immediate 
attention. 

The answer is simple. Another boarding 
high school must be built immediately, to 
serve the native people of the Yukon River 
system and Arctic Alaska. Until this school 
is built, native boys and girls who wish to 
attend high school, and possibly go beyond, 
will be denied this right. 

The logical location for this school is 
right here in Fairbanks. This city is the 
hub of interior and Arctic Alaska. All 
educators familiar with the problems of 
natives agree that this school is an absolute 
necessity if we are to give Alaska’s native 
children a change to better their lives. 

Leaders of our city should get behind this 
project; we should see to it that native 
children of Alaska are given every oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the benefits of a good educa- 
tion. Without fair educational opportuni- 
ties, they are doomed to live unproductive, 
tragic, wasted lives, 
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Southeast Washington Low-Rent Housing 
Should Be Rejected Unless Other Dis- 
tricts Share or Slams Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


F FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it is difficult to believe that this 
could happen in America. It is difficult 
to believe that taxpayers’ dollars from 
all over the United States could be so 
used by the officials of the District of 
Columbia and by local housing officials. 
It would seem axiomatic that taxpayers’ 
dollars collected to rid areas of slums 
should in fact be used to eliminate slums 
and should not be used to depress real 
estate values and produce new slums. 
It is cruel enough to condemn private 
property for a higher public use but when 
the end result is a lower public and pri- 
vate use how can it possibly be justified? 
Often the people who have their homes 
taken suffer a great financial loss in the 
way that the takings have been made in 
the District of Columbia. Some of them 
have even become public charges after 
losing their homes with inadequate re- 
compense. Other citizens of the District 
may not actually lose their homes but 
have their investments stolen by the 
lower use to which the nearby land is 
put by the Government. Paradoxically 
these others are currently being asked 
to pay higher taxes as their property 
values are being depressed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

In all fairness to the people of South- 
east Washington, an area in which I own 
a house and live during sessions of Con- 
gress, the Government should not add to 
the already disproportionate share of 
low-rent housing borne by this section, 
merely to empty the slums of other sec- 
tions of the city, at least until the other 
sections have borne their own share of 
the burden. I would not object to this 
new low-rent housing if it in fact was to 
result in the destruction or rehabilita- 
tion of slum areas.. What is actually be- 
ing done is the moving to Southeast 
Washington occupants of slums in other 
districts of the city while those vacated 
slums then become available to new slum 
occupants from outside Washington, who 
later qualify for new low-rent housing 
to be built for them. This is an endless 
chain and can well result in a population 
in Washington comprised chiefly of per- 
sons who have recently come here for 
the purpose of going on public relief. 
No intelligent Government would wish 
to have its Capital City so permanently 
occupied. In an effort to at least slow 
down this horrible adventure in bad gov- 
ernment, I have introduced the follow- 
ing bill—H.R. 12668—and I hope it can 

enacted 
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E.R. 12668 


To amend the District of Columbia Alley 
Dwelling Act by adding certain require- 
ments with respect to low-rent housing 
projects in the southeast quadrant of the 
District of Columbia 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
II of the District of Columbia Alley Dwelling 
Act (chapter 1 of title 5 of the District of 
Columbia Code) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 206. No new dwelling units consti- 
tuting a part of a low-rent housing project 
assisted under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 shall be constructed in the south- 
east quadrant of the District of Columbia 
after the date of the enactment of this séc- 
tion unless (at the time such construction 
is to be completed) — 

“(1) there will have been demolished or 
rehabilitated in the southeast quadrant of 
the District of Columbia, pursuant to the 
slum clearance and urban renewal program 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 or 
another governmental program for the clear- 
ance of slums and the redevelopment of 
blighted urban areas, an equal number of 
dwelling units which constitute slum or 
blighted dwellings within the meaning of 
such program; or 

“(2) there will have been constructed 
heretofore or hereafter in each of the other 
three quadrants of the District of Columiba 
a total number of dwelling units in low-rent 
public housing projects so assisted equal to 
the total number of units of such housing 
(including the new dwelling units referred 
to in this section) constructed in the south- 


east quadrant of the District of Columbia, | 


or in each such quadrant as large a percent- 
age of such units among all housing units 
(privately or publicly owned) as is presently 
the case in said southeast quadrant.” 


Sixtieth Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, In 
my extension of remarks, I include a de- 
serving editorial entitled “Sixtieth Birth- 
day,” appearing in the New York Times 
of June 23, 1960, relating to the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
The editorial is one that this splendid 
union richly deserves. As the editorial 
well said, “All these endeavors have 
helped strengthen the democratic way of 
life at a time when the validity of our 
enterprise economy has been viewed with 
increasing skepticism by our critics 
abroad.” 

The concluding sentence of the edi- 
torial in expressing best wishes to David 
Dubinsky and his associates in the 
ILGWU for “many more years of con- 
structive service to the ideals of clean, 
creative unionism” is highly indicative 
of the progressive and constructive lead- 
ership of the ILGWU. I join with the 
New York Times in not only this tribute 
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but also in the expression of many more 
years of constructive service to the ideals 
of clean, creative unionism. The article 
follows: 

SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 

The Inernational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, as distinctive a New York landmark 
as the Empire State Building, is celebrating 
its 60th birthday today. Born in the 
scabrous sweatshops of the old East Side, it 
has brought economic uplift to its members 
and stability to its industry, the largest and, 
in many ways, the most fiercely competitive 
in the city. 

A pioneer in the development of employer- 
financed pension and welfare funds, the 
ILGWU has introduced civilized procedures 
into the adjustment of labor-management 
disputes, built cooperative housing projects 
in place of the “lung blocks” in which its 
early members worked, and contributed mil- 
lions of dollars to the advancement of labor 
and liberal causes in all parts of the world. 

All these endeavors have helped strengthen 
the democratic way of life at a time when 
the validity of our enterprise economy has 
been viewed with increasing skepticism by 
our critics abroad. Not the least remarkable 
aspect of this contribution to the vigor of 
the capitalist system is that it was made by 
an. organization whose founders were steeped 
in the traditions of socialism. To David 
Dubinsky and his associates in the ILGWU 
we wish many more years of constructive 
service to the ideals of clean, creative 
unionism. 


A Suggestion for the State Department 
and the Central Intelligence Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter was sent to me from a 
resident of my congressional district. I 
think his suggestion is excellent and I 
commend it to the attention of the State 
Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Further I would like to say, if we do 
not have American Negroes in Africa 
who can speak the language of the vari- 
ous countries, we should certainly make 
every effort to get them there. The letter 
follows: 

The Honorable MartTHa W. GrirriTHs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GrirrirHs: I think our inter- 
national relations and policies are in a bit 
of a mess. This could be easily the greatest 
understatement of the day. 

As a single individual, and in my obsture 
position, there is very little I can do to 
change it. But I’m willing to do it even if 
it’s very little. This is my suggestion: 

The next time you or some of your col- 
leagues should need a bit of information or 
should want some kind of investigation done 
in the Orient, please try this experiment: 
Send two people, one an American, a Cau- 
casian, and the other also an American 
but an oriental, on the same assignment. 
Compare their reports. You will be in for 
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some interesting revelations, I think, and so 
would the Central Intelligence Agency. 

I am an oriental and even from Europe, 
where I lived all of 1959, I could have given 
you information that your own people could 
not—simply because I, being an oriental, 
was never taken to be an American, and 
people talked to me quite frankly about 
Americans. 

Maybe one reason our foreign policies are 
not so strong is because some information 
we get is not so accurate. It seems to me 
this is like a doctor basing his diagnosis 
on reports from the laboratory, staffed by not 
so knowledgeable technicians. 

Sincerely yours, 








Cattle Imports and Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the candidates for President 
and the candidates for Congress are go- 
ing to hear from the American farmer 
this fall as never before. The Ameriean 
farmer is tired of seeing his acres and 
markets given to foreign farmers. The 
following is only the beginning: 
STATEMENT BY FRED H. Dressien, PRESIDENT 

Or THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 

ASSOCIATION, TO THE PLATFORM COMMITTEES 

OF THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PAR- 

TIES, IN CONVENTION, Joty 1960 

The American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation is a nationwide organization of cattle 
producers and feeders, now in its 63d year. 
Its membership includes thousands of in- 
dividual cattlemen operating in 47 States. 
It also includes 30 affiliated State associations 
of cattle raisers and feeders, and 120 breed, 
county or regional associations. 

The cattlemen for whom American Na- 
tional speaks, and to whose interests it is 
devoted, represent the largest single segment 
of American agriculture. The value of cattle 
and calves sold from farms and ranches was 
$7.5 billion in each of the past 2 years, or 
about 20 percent of the total cash income 
of agriculture. Cattle and calves produce 
more cash farm income than all six “basic” 
crops combined, and more than the combined 
sales of hogs, sheep, wool, and poultry and 
eggs 


We appreciate this opportunity to submit 
for your consideration our views on national 
agricultural policies as they may affect the 
cattle industry. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation has traditionally and vigorously op- 
posed legislative proposals and policy state- 
ments which would bring cattle under any 
form of artifically maintained prices, or con- 
trolled marketings, or continued subsidies. 

We wish to reemphasize this point of view 
and to set forth our reasons: 


1. Cattlemen, like any other sellers in the 
market, would be happy to receive higher 
prices for what they have to sell. However, 
experience has taught that artificial prices 
and controls are inseparable. We do not be- 
lieve that the complex cattle business can 
fully serve its market or realize its full 
potentials under a system of production and 
marketing controls. 
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Beef is the preferred meat of the Amer- 
ican people. Demand for beef has been in- 
creasing, and the cattle industry has been 
expanding production to serve our increas- 
ing population. 

During the past decade increased per cap- 
ita consumption of beef has been even more 
important to the cattle business—that is, 
has contributed even more to the expansion 
of the market for beef—than has the sharp 
increase in the population of the country. 

We believe the market for beef can be 
expanded much more in the years ahead if 
the cattle industry remains competitive and 
aggressively strives to further improve the 
quality of beef offered to the public. 

We believe that to whatever degree beef 
production would be restricted under a sys- 
tem of controls, we would be handing over to 
other food products a part of the sales vol- 
ume we otherwise can achieve for our own 
product. Over the years this would be a 
price too great to pay for any benefits to be 
derived from an artificial and subsidized 
cattle market. 

Historically the cattle business has been 
through repeated experiences of boom and 
bust coinciding with the ups and downs of 
the cattle cycle. At times it might seem 
pleasant for the cattleman to unload these 
problems onto the taxpaying public. But 
cattlemen have a long and proud history of 
insisting upon carrying their own problems 
of natural and economic hazards, 

The price we must pay to have a free and 
competitive market for cattle is at times an 
income position lower than is easily ac- 
cepted. The offsetting advantage is that 
difficult times keep the cattle industry al- 
ways in the process of adjusting to its mar- 
kets. And we know, with a free market 
there is opportunity to recoup from the 
stress of low-income years at other times 
when markets improve. 

2. Coupled with the concept of a free 
market is the need for affording cattlemen— 
and all business—reasonable incentives and 
protection against unforeseeable and un- 
controllable conditions. These incentives 
and protections should come from logical 
income tax treatment and from realistic 
policies concerning imports. 

(a) It is a recognized fact that any busi- 
ness with widely fluctuating conditions of 
supply, weather, etc., cannot “put away” in 
good years enough to offset entirely the 
losses or lack of adequate income during 
poor years. We believe that our Nation’s 
fiscal policy should include provisions for 
averaging of incomes, for tax purposes, over 
a span of years to provide for funds to carry 
out normal business operations. 

(b) American stockmen have no intent, 
or desire, to “fence out” reasonable compe- 
tition. But they do expect the Government 
to adopt a realistic policy of tariff or quota 
protection against excessive imports of for- 
eign livestock and meats. American prices, 
reflecting a higher standard of living and a 
high wage scale, often attract unusually 
large shipments of meats from countries 
which find in our markets exceptionally 
profitable outlets for their products raised 
and processed under “substandard” condi- 
tions. Tariffs on livestock and meat prod- 
ucts now in effect have been made almost 
ineffective as a deterrent against such 
“dumping” by inflation and shifting world 
monetary values. 

3. The cattle industry long has avoided 
interference with farm programs and policy 
questions not generally considered to di- 
rectly concern cattlemen. But in recent 
years, we have observed a disturbing tend- 
ency for many farm programs not touching 
directly upon the cattle industry to become, 
in fact, a threat and a burden to cattlemen. 
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We deplore these tendencies, and insist that 
they be corrected. 

Es to us us been the 


Such attempts 
to solve the problems of other farm enter- 
prises create a threat +o the stability of the 
livestock industry. The of live- 
stock producers to face up to problems of 
their own must not be burdened by dump-~- 
ing the: problems of the rest of agriculture 
upon them. 

We request prompt and effective adjust- 
ments in programs and policies for the price- 
support crops that will protect the livestock 
producers from these burdens. 

4. Agriculture does not exist in an eco~ 
nomic vacuum. It becomes ever mére an 
inseparable part of the total national econ- 
omy. The well-being of the cattle industry 
requires reasonbly full ent and pro- 
duction throughout the Nation, stability of 
the general price level, and a continuing 
healthy growth of the total economy of the 
country. Within such an _ environment, 
there is opportunity to build an expanding 
demand for our product through improved 
quality, efficiency, and service to the con- 
sumer, and to operate our farms and ranches 
with stability of costs and income. 

We look to our political leadership for 
policies and actions conducive to these ob- 
jectives. 





Sp5e. Donald E. Weber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
pleased to learn that one of my con- 
stituents, a young man now stationed in 
Germany, has received a citation and a 
certificate of achievement from the 
Brooks Army Medical Service School 
Center at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Sp5c. Donald E. Weber distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious 
services while serving as personnel ad- 
ministrative specialist, Headquarters, 
37th Medical Battalion, Sep., Army Med- 
ical Service School, from November 16, 
1955, to March 21, 1960. 

The citation, presented at a recent 
ceremony in Munich, says in part: 

Through his outstanding leadership, initia- 
tive, and sound judgment, Specialist Weber 
contributed immeasurably to the success of 
the personnel section of headquarters, 37th 
Medical Battalion (Sep.). Specialist Weber 
has exhibited unusual ability as an organ- 
izer, a leader, and as an instructor to the 


and intelligence caused him to be assigned 
many tasks which were accepted willingly 
and enthusiastically and truly outstanding 
results were attained. : 

By his dedicated approach to the problems 
presented by turnover and personnel and per- 
sonnel shortages within the section and by 
his willingness to devote many hours of over- 
time effort, Specialist Weber's contributions 
to the success of the mission must be con- 
sidered outstanding. 
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The House Committee of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks; I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article by the noted colum- 
nist, Holmes Alexander, of McNaught 
Syndicate, which appeared recently in 
more than 100 newspapers throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Alexander has selected the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, of 
which I have the honor of being chair- 
man, as “the House Committee of the 
Year.” The distinction which has come 
to our committee is due entirely to the 
hard work and dedication of the mem- 
bers who compose it. It is an honor 
which they richly’ deserve. No finer 
group of men has ever served upon any 
committee and their interest in its de- 
liberations was truly inspiring to behold. 

The members of “the House Commit- 
tee of the Year” are: OveRTON Brooks, of 
Louisiana, chairman; Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, Of Massachusetts; Greorce P. MIL- 
Ler, of California; Otrm E. Teacue, of 
Texas; Vicror L. Anruso, of New York; 
B. F. Stsx, of California; Erwin MirTcH- 
ELL, of Georgia; JAMES M. QuicLey, of 
Pennsylvania; Lronarp G. Wotr, of 
Iowa; JosePpH E. Kartu, of Minnesota; 
Ken HeEcuiER, of West Virginia; EmmLio 
Q. Dappario, of Connecticut; Water H. 
MOELLER, of. Ohio; Davin S. Kine, of 
Utah; J. Epwarp Rovsxu, of Indiana; 
Tuomas G. Morris, of New Mexico; Jo- 
SEPH W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts; 
JaMEs G. Futon, of Pennsylvania; Gor- 
pon L. McDonoveu, of California; J. Ep- 
GAR CHENOWETH, of Colorado; FRANK C. 
OsMErS, Jr., of New Jersey; Wi1LLIaM K. 
Van Pet, of Wisconsin; A. D. Baumuart, 
Jr., of Ohio; Perrxrns Bass, of New 
Hampshire; R. WaALtTer RIeHLMAN, of 
New York. 

Mr. Alexander’s article follows: 

WasuHINcTon, June 17.—It can be argued 
that none of the 20 outstanding committees 
of the House deserve any honorable mention 
this year. Some scandaious things have been 
discovered and printed about the way House 
Members swindle the taxpayer on their ex- 
pense accounts, and how they live high on 
the hog when traveling in the line of duty. 

PERFORMED HEROICALLY 

Quite aside from fiscal irregularities, it 
was not a good year for House committees. 
Presidential election years seldom are. House 
leaders try to get controversial work done in 
the odd years, and to postpone what can’t be 
finished without a lot of headbreaking. In 
1959, for example, the House performed 
heroically by rewriting the Kennedy bill 
which came over from the Senate. Two near- 


this year the big, standby committees, like 
Armed Services and Judiciary, busied them- 
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selves with inconsequentials, like restrictions 
on retired officers becoming salesmen to the 
Government and like the abolition of capital 
punishment. The Harris Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, after catching some 
petty offenders in the r tory agencies, 
got itself caught with a pocketful of 
phonied-up expense accounts. 

Another committee which got a bad press 
for its expense accounts was Un-American 
Activities, but the offenses were not excessive 
and the accusations are suspect. Un-Amer- 
ican Activities has automatically drawn a 
bad press for 20 years, mainly from the left- 
wing. This is a year when Un-American Ac- 
tivities did a number of worthwhile things. 
It fingered world communism in a concen- 
trated drive to shake the Americanism of 
American youth. It went a long way toward 
salvaging a bad situation in which the Air 
Force was wrongly made to appear as attack- 
ing the American churches. And recently, 
in hearings in San Francisco, Un-American 
Activities did these important things in the 
words of Subcommittee Chairman Epwiv 
Wuuis, Democrat, of Louisiana: 

1. “We have seen confirmed here (in the 
‘student’ riots against the hearings) patterns 
of Communist activity.” 

2. “We have observed here the technique 
of obscuring technical membership in the 
Communist Party by official (but false) res- 
ignation.” 

3. “Another pattern is the campaign of 
foreign Communist propaganda being sent 
to schools, colleges, libraries, and homes in 
every nook and corner of the Nation.” 

It is a bit too late in history to sniff in 
contempt at such reports. The Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee is earning its keep 
better than several other groups which 
claim a higher social standing. 

But the House committee-of-the-year has 
to be the one called Science and Astronau- 
tics. This group has been in session almost 
every day since New Years. It would be in- 
correct to describe its chairman, OverTon 
Brooks, Democrat, of Louisiana, as any more 
than conscientious and earnest, or its mi- 
nority member, James Futon, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, as any more than a busy- 
body and omnipresent. But these are not 
bad qualities for the only committee on 
Capitol Hill with general jurisdiction over 
the enormous subject called “Science.” 

On scope alone, this committee was re- 
markable. It covered 10 subjects. One set 
of hearings on the huge assignment called 
“Adequacy of the National Space Program” 
ran over 6 weeks. This astonishingly versa- 
tile committee dealt with moon-mapping by 
the Army, oceanic research by the Navy, me- 
chanical translation of foreign languages, 
development of the hydrofoil, scientific 
scholarships and the principle of Federal se- 
crecy of documents. 

IRREVOCABLE LICENSE 


Only last week, in amending the National 
Space Act, members of Science and Astro- 
nautics had a knock-down-drag-out fight 
which related to private versus public own- 
ership. It successfully defended a proposi- 
tion which allowed a private or corporate 
inventor, even though working on a Govern- 
ment contract, to keep the patent to his in- 
vention, and allowed the Government to 
maintain irrevocable license to use such a 
Patent. \ 

Thus, in the last scheduled month of the 
1960 session, Un-American Activities was 
pointing the finger of scorn and warning at 
fools and knaves. Science and Astronautics 
was striking a blow for incentive capitalism. 

A lot of persons will find fault with such 
work—but what else is the cold war all 
about, anyhow? 


June 25 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Bonner Fellers and the 
great committee he represents is doing 
an excellent job in pointing out to our 
people the truth about foreign aid. The 
following is another one of great 
statements: 


IMPACT OF FOREIGN AID ON OuR ECONOMY AND 
DEFENSES 


(Statement of Bonner Fellers, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, U.S. Army (retired), vice chairman 
and national director, Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee, before the Democratic plat- 
form subcommittee, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, N.Y., June 21, 1960) 


ECONOMIC AID 


Foreign aid began—and was to have end- 
ed—with the Marshall plan to rebuild war- 
devastated areas. More than a decade after 
restoration of the war-torn areas foreign aid 
continues. President Eisenhower has an- 
nounced that the program is now perma- 
nent. 

Many billions of dollars spent on foreign 
aid are not carried on the annual mutual 
security appropriations. For the fiscal year 
1960, $8.1 billion was available for expendi- 
ture. Including the interest on the money 
which we have borrowed to give away, for- 
eign aid now exceeds $10 billion annually. 
The total cost of this foreign policy program 
for 12 years beginning with 1948 and exclud- 
ing interest on the money borrowed is $86.7 
billion. Thus our past and present foreign 
aid programs are consuming the equivalent 
of 20 percent of our personal income tax 
collections. 

With the funds and equipment which we 
have given away, foreign countries have es- 
tablished industries which compete with 
ours. Thus, foreign aid subsidized by taxes 
upon our industry is undermining the very 
American enterprise that generates its sup- 
port. We have given the rest of the world 
our latest machinery, know-how, and fre- 
quently raw materials. Foreign industry, 
largely Government-owned, pays little or no 
taxes and enjoys low wage scales. . 

On the other hand American industry 
pays from 4 to 10 times the wages of its for- 
eign competitors. American industry pays 
prohibitive income and profits taxes, high 
real estate taxes, and pays for the research 
and development which our Government fre- 
quently gives to foreign competitors. 

Foreign aid is undermining American in- 
dustry by flooding our markets with cheap 
foreign products: By the tens of thousands, 
foreign aid is throwing American workers out 
of their jobs. Here are a few examples of 
1959 dumping: Radio sets by the million; 
4.4 million tons of steel products; 625,000 for- 
eign cars (with a loss of 172,000 jobs to 
Americans); 1,229,000 sewing machines; 
Jewelry, tile, pottery, plywood, textiles, opti- 
cal instruments, gloves—all at prices far be- 
low American prices. 


THE U.S. ECONOMY 
Our taxes continue confiscatory. Yet, 
during the past 7 years only twice has our 
budget been balanced! Last year we had a 
deficit of $12 billion—the largest peacetime 
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deficit in our history. In 1952 our gold 
stock stood at $23 billion; foreign claims 
stood at $13.5 billion. Eight years later, 
our gold reserve stands at $19.3 billion; 
foreign dollar credits, with which f 

can demand our gold, stand at $23 billion. 
If foreigners should call this gold, and they 
can if they so elect, the value of our dollar 
would become all but worthless. 

The infiationary result of these enormous 
debt burdens, coupled with confiscatory in- 
come taxes and the mass dumping of cheap 
foreign products on our markets, is fast 
undermining our economy. 

U.S. Government obligations held by for- 
eigners are officially stated at $12.117 billion. 
Interest payments by the U.S. Government 
to foreigners on these obligations amount 
to more than $500 million annually. These 
interest payments themselves constitute a 
form of foreign aid. 

Foreign dollar investments in the United 
States of more than $12 billion is conclusive 
proof that foreign aid—except for countries 
directly threatened with Red aggression—is 
wholly unnecessary. 


CONCLUSION 


So far as economic aid is concerned, our 
financial position is such that this aid 
should be terminated without delay. Tech- 
nical assistance, as conceived by President 
Truman, should continue to be made avail- 
able to friendly peoples who seek assistance. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


It is argued that aid to our allies mate- 
rially strengthens our own defense. But the 
fact is our allies can neither defend us nor 
lend material support for our defense. The 
threat to the United States comes from the 
sky. Red bombers and missiles based in the 
Soviet Arctic and fired against us over the 
Polar Cap are the real threat to our survival. 
Our troops in Europe, and our allies there, 
are not even in the path of the attack 
against us. They have not the means to offer 
an effective defense against this ghastly 
Red threat which can be launched over the 
Polar Cap. Such a threat can be met prin- 
cipally by the retaliatory capability of our 
Strategic Air Command (SAC) and by our 
own defensive measures over the North 
American Continent. Only Americans can 
defend America. 

Despite this self-evident fact, the ‘admin- 
istration has endeavored to rest our security 
on a system of alliances. This is a procedure 
wholly unjustified by history. It is well 
illustrated by our present loss of oversea 
bases. 

There is no assurance—should war come— 
that the Soviets will attack Europe. Their 
real enemy is the United States. Suppose 
the Reds strike only the United States, 
Would our NATO allies and other allies at- 
tack the Soviet Union? With what and how 
could they extend material assistance? 

Possibly the most compelling argument 
for foreign aid has been that through it we 
have a string of oversea bases encircling 
the Soviet Union. In his statement of March 
13, 1959, endorsing mutual security to the 
Congress, President Eisenhower listed as a 
first. priority collective achievement the 250 
allied bases which “our friends among the 
free world nations make available to us for 
the use of our forces.” 

Premier Khrushchey has blackmailed 
Norway and Pakistan into denial of bases 
for American reconnaissance flights over the 
USSR. Turkey has announced that she 
has not granted permission for such use of 
her bases. The Afghans have protested to 
our Government because our U-2 violated 
their airspace. 

On May 30, 1960, Soviet Defense Minister 
Rodion Malinoysky warned that he had 
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ordered Soviet rocket forces “to strike at a 
base from which a plane would take off 
and violate the airspace of the U.S5S.R.” 

This was followed on June 2 by Premier 
Khrushchev’s irrational outburst that “if 
the cold war becomes hot, the first blow will 
be struck against those countries which play 
host to U.S. bases.” 

Malinovsky may have been bluffing, but 
our allies believe that Khrushchev was not 
bluffing. 

The Communist-exploited riots in Tokyo 
have their origin in our guest for oversea 
bases. Our mutual security treaty with 
Japan would make her bases available to us 
for the next 10 years. Although the Japanese 
have ratified their new treaty with us, grave 
apprehension over our use of their bases 
continues. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets are accomplishing 
their purpose—to neutralize our oversea 
bases. Their threat to destroy. bases made 
available to us will have the effect of neu- 
tralizing the bases whether or not the host 
country declares them neutral. 

If and when the Soviet overflights are 
again resumed—and in due course they 
should be resumed—we ourselves will likely 
not risk using Oversea bases even were they 
made available to us. Should these bases be 
used and attacked by Red missiles we face 
one of two alternatives—go to war against 


, the Soviets or renege on our treaty obliga- 


tions. To avoid either of the alternatives we 
most likely will decide not to use oversea 
bases even for reconnaissance flights over 
Russia. 

Modern airspace nuclear weapons have 
given a new meaning to alliances. Were war 
imminent, the Kremlin could threaten 
European NATO countries with total de- 
struction—unless they declared their neu- 
trality. And since the Soviets have the cap- 
ability to destroy Europe, a neutral Europe 
appears inevitable. 

The population of NATO in Europe is half 
again greater than ours. The economy of 
Europe is flourishing. European NATO 
powers have the manpower and are finan- 
cially able to provide such ground forces as 
they deem necessary. The truth is the mili- 
tary need for American troops in West Ger- 
many does not exist. 

Since SAC, entirely supported by the 
United States, constitutes the principal de- 
fense of the free world, it is mandatory that 
our allies provide their own surface forces 
and relieve the United States from sharing 
this burden. 


It. would appear that the only foreign mili- 
tary assistance which we should extend 
would be that to countries or areas which 
are directly threatened with Red aggression. 
Korea, Formosa and Berlin are examples, 


SUMMARY 


One cannot avoid comment on the failure 
of our foreign policy. The New York Times 
of Sunday, May 29, a supporter of our for- 
eign policy, reports violent explosions within 
various nations about the globe. -It pictures 
alarming turbulence in Cuba, Honduras, Al- 
geria, Belgian Congo, Kenya, Cambodia, In- 
donesia, South Korea, and Japan. 

The President of the United States has 
been uninvited to Russia; he has attended 
the summit conference sabotage; his invita- 
tion to Japan has been canceled; his personal 
diplomacy has collapsed. Having failed to 
take the initiative against communism we 
have now lost enormous prestige throughout 
the world. 

The Citizens Foreign Aid Committee has 
been erroneously accused of being isolation- 
ist. But today we find that our internation- 
alist leadership has made enemies instead of 
friends; it has caused our President to be 


from bases in the Western Hemi- 


Who now are the isolationists? 
; CONCLUSION 
It is essential for the United States to 


be achieved on a balanced budget and will 

require a reapportionment of funds among 

the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
RECOMMENDATION 

It is respectfully suggested that the Demo- 
cratic Party Convention Platform Committee 
adopt, in substance, the following resolution: 

1, To continue technical assistance in 
countries which seek our aid; otherwise, for- 
eign economic aid will be terminated. 

2. Allied industrialized countries are now 
prosperous and should provide their own 
Military Establishment; in countries or areas 
directly threatened by Red aggression we 
should continue limited military assistance. 





Sugar Allotment Quota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to incorporate my news re- 
lease on the sugar allotment quota, 
ee en Oe ee 

Congressman Joun H. Dent, Democrat, 


t+ program 
in the sugar allotment quota as it affects 
Castro’s Cuba. 

DENT suggested a three-amendment ap- 
proach: 

(1) Cut out all sugar quota as of the end 
of this year, or sooner; if the House deems 
it advisable—will give to the President of 
the United States the right and the power to 
restore all or part of the quota as he finds 
it to be in the best interest of the people. 

(2) Reduce the sugar quota by the amount 
of sugar sold to Russia or Communist satel- 
lites at any price less than the subsidized 
price paid by the United States on the sugar 
program. 

(3) Put the difference between the U:S. 
price and the world market price into cer- 


tion 
pointed out that there would not be a defi- 
ciency in sugar because every sugar produc- 
ing area in the world practically has a sur- 
plus, notably our friends at Mexico with over 
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a million tons and our friendly Latin-Amer- 
ican countries and the ‘ 

The Castro Cuban Government recently 
sold Russia sugar under a 5-year program at 
a price which is about one-half charged to 
the Unit.= States. This, said Dent, is an 
outright subsidy to Russia out of the kitchen 
money of American housewives. 

This is a program based upon common- 
sense and sound logic without any feelings 
of reprisal or economic straitjacketing, but 
rather a measure to bring back some simi- 
larity of sanity and economic soundness. 





Statement by the Honorable John Lesin- 
ski in the House of Representatives, 
Jane 25, 1960, Regarding the Centen- 
nial Anniversary in 1961 of the Death 
of the Ukrainian Patriot, Taras Shev- 
chenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset I desire to extend sincerest grati- 
tude to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones], and the able 
members of his Subcommittee on Me- 
morials for bringing House Joint Resolu- 
tion 311 to its first step toward final 
enactment. I was privileged to partici- 
pate at the hearings conducted in con- 
nection with this proposal, and I fully 
realize the vast amount of study and 
consideration which was applied by that 
subcommittee. I also wish to compli- 
ment the sponsor of the resolution, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEnt- 
Ley], for the wholehearted enthusiasm 
and followthrough he furnished in bring- 
ing this legislation thus far. 

In 1961, Ukrainian people all over the 
world will observe the centennial anni- 
versary of the death of Taras Shev- 
chenko. An account of his heroic life 
and splendid literary creations are in- 
deed inspirational to all freedom-loving 
men and women. Hence the desire to 
have a monument to his memory placed 
on public grounds in our Nation’s Capi- 
tal is strongly urged by hundreds of 
thousands of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent. May I add that these fine peo- 
ple will effect the construction of the 
Shevchenko memorial through their own 
efforts and contributions. 

Such an idealistic undertaking should 
understandably be endorsed by the Con- 
gress as a very important factor during 
this cold war of ideologies between the 
United States and the Kremlin. Today, 
as 45 million Ukrainians enslaved by 
Communist Russia work unselfishly and 
unceasingly to rid themselves of the des- 
potic rule of Moscow, they do so by hold- 
ing up this shining exponent of true lib- 
erty, Taras Shevchenko, as their symbol 
of inspiration and incentive. 
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I am not going to impose on the time 
of the House by attempting to present 
an account of the life and deeds of this 
great Ukrainian hero ani poet. This 
was done, I may add, quite capably and 
factually during the subcommittee’s 
hearings. I am happy to announce, in 
that connection, that a biographical 
documentary of Taras Shevchenko is 
scheduled to be printed by authority of 
a simple resolution which I introduced. 
The material is presently being prepared 
by one of the principal proponents of this 
undertaking who made a brilliant state- 
ment at the hearing. The projected plan 
is that all interested persons, associa- 
tions, and organizations will be informed 
of the usual privilege of obtaining, by 
purchase, as many additional copies of 
the publication as they desire. These 
copies may be ordered through the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, at nominal 
cost, in conjunction with the press run 
of my original authorization. 

I will conclude these remarks with 
the firm hope that this resolution re- 
ceives deservedly favorable consideration 
in its future course toward final approval. 
I am completely convinced that a trib- 
ute to this distinguished Ukrainian, con- 
structed as a memorial statue here in 
Washington, is certain to have a benefi- 
cent influence on all of us so long as the 
desire for human liberty, a better life, 
and the brotherhood of man remains 
alive and strong in the hearts of free 
people throughout the world. 





Japan and Douglas MacArthur 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Japan will always 
love and honor Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

The recent award to General Mac- 
Arthur by Japan is without precedent in 
world history. The people of South 
Carolina join me in congratulations to 
General MacArthur. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial is from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of June 23: 


JAPAN’S REAL ATTITUDE 


We believe that the unprecedented award 
to General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
of Japan’s highest decoration for foreigners 
is more indicative of the real sentiments of 
the Japanese people toward the United States 
than the recent mob demenstrations in 
Tokyo. The conferring on General MacAr- 
thur of the Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Rising Sun with Paulownia Flowers was 
more than a tribute to the 80-year-old sol- 
dier who proved to be a benevolent conquer- 
or of Japan. It signified the gratitude of the 
Japanese people for America’s “great contri- 
butions to the postwar reconstruction of 
Japan and to the development of the im- 
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mense reservoir of good will that exists be- 
tween our two nations today.” 

The extraordinary award had been an- 
nounced by the Emperor on May 17 in con- 
nection with the centennial of Japanese- 
American relations. Ironically, the presen- 
tation took place in the wake of the violent 
anti-American rioting by Communist-led 
mobs and the cancellation of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Japan. General MacArthur, 
deeply moved, commented aptly that he 
could recall “no parallel in history where a 
great nation has so distinguished its former 
enemy commander.” We doubt that any 
parallel exists. And we also doubt that such 
an award would have been made if the vast 
majority of the Japanese people shared the 
anti-American feeling of the Tokyo 
demonstrators. 





Treasury and Post Office Appropriations, 
1961 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the preferential motion offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan and op- 
pose any further extension of the frank- 
ing privileges for Members. 

This motion, if it is adopted by the 
House, will uphold the Senate and re- 
verse the recommendation of the House 
Appropriations Committee which seeks 
to extend Members’ franking privileges 
to include the use of mail addressed sim- 
ply to “Occupant” and delivered to every 
household in every community to which 
it is sent. 

This would be, in my view, a thor- 
oughly unjustified privilege and would 
understandably call upon Congress the 
great displeasure of the people we rep- 
resent. Congress has more important 
things to do, especially in an election 
year, than to find ways and means of 
perpetuating itself in office at the pub- 
lic’s expense. 

The use of the frank is an old, hon- 
orable and absolutely essential privilege. 
If the frank did not exist, something like 
it would have to be invented in order 
to facilitate communication between the 
people and their elected representatives. 
The volume of congressional mail has 
grown heavier in recent years largely be- 
cause people are better informed and 
are taking a more active interest in the 
conduct of their Government. The re- 
sponsibility of Members of Congress to 
answer this mail, to help keep their con- 
stituents informed, and to help make 
possible a freer and franker exchange 
of views between constituent and repre- 
sentative could not be fulfilled without 
the frank. a 

Like all other privileges and rights, 
however, the frank can be abused. 
While the law clearly limits the use of 
the frank to matters of official business, 
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the line between official and political 
is sometimes difficult to draw. In addi- 
tion, the availability of the frank may 
tend at times to encourage excessive use 
of the mails. 

For these and other reasons, I believe 
it would be unwise to extend the frank- 
ing privilege to include so-called “junk 
mail.” Mail addressed simply to “Occu- 
pant” is clearly “junk mail.” It seems 
to me that if mail is sufficiently impor- 
tant to qualify for the frank as official 
business it should be individually ad- 
dressed. The added time and expense 
of individual addresses would be a 
healthy deterrent to the overly generous 
use of the frank. 

There are other good reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, for opposing the extension of 
the franking privilege. Unless it can 
clearly be shown to be necessary for the 
proper conduct of Congress, we should 
not be placed in the position of voting 
for special benefits for ourselves. It is 
a matter of poor taste, as well as of ques- 
tionable ethics, for Congress to award 
itself special privileges unavailable to 
ordinary citizens—unless those privileges 
are essential for the performance of offi- 
cial, public responsibilities. This calls 
for restraint, good judgment, and a con- 
cern to protect the integrity of Congress 
as the cornerstone of free, responsible, 
and representative government. 


Those who urge the extension of the 
franking privilege, Mr. Speaker, do so on 
grounds that representatives of urban 
areas should have the same privileges 
now available to representatives of rural 
areas: Speaking for myself, as a repre- 
sentative of a distinctly urban area, I 
cannot accept this argument, nor do I 
believe the people I represent would ac- 
cept it. 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, to call a halt 
to unwarranted special privilege, and the 
House of Representatives is a good place 
to stop it. 





Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of Mich- 
igan, on Activities of Senior Citizens 
Study Committee in Dearborn, June 25, 
1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing letter I have received from a com- 
munity in my district which has been 
taking positive action to explore the 
needs of the older people and to help 
them meet those needs. I believe it is 
appropriate at this time, when action 
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is being taken on.the national level, to 
call attention to what is being done by 
an individual community to help its 
older citizens. 
The letter follows: 
UnitTep CommuNrry SERVICES 
OF METROPOLITAN DETROIT, 
Dearborn, Mich., June 17, 1960. 


Hon. JoHNn LEsINSsKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: Thank you for your kind letter 
of June 6 requesting results of the activities 
of the senior citizens study committee in 
Dearborn. 

This committee was appointed last No- 
vember following a general meeting called 
Retirement Horizons in Dearborn, attended 
by 135 persons including representatives of 20 
public and private agencies. At this meet- 
ing group discussions developed a number 
of questions regarding which some of the 
people attending desired consideration. In- 
cluded in the questions were a medical 
clinic for older people, publicity of existing 
services, increased family-service staff, a 
volunteer homemaker program, recreation 
and housing for older people. 

The committee has met regularly since 
last November to consider the above and 
allied matters, They found that in Dear- 
born housing and recreation for the senior 
citizens are being handled by the city agen- 
cies responsible. A request was made by the 
committee to the united foundation for an 
increase in the family-service staff. The 
committee discussed in considerable detail 
with representatives of the medical profes- 
sion and the: independent pharmacists of 
Dearborn the subject of health and the 
medical needs of older people and attend- 
ant costs. 

The study committee prepared and dis- 
tributed 5,000 copies of a pamphiet entitled 
“Information for Dearborn Senior Citizens,” 
a copy of which is enclosed [not printed in 
the Rrecorp] to as many persons as could 
be reached. 

Attached to the pamphlet was a tear-off 
slip asking each person to respond if he or 
she was in need of more medical care and if 
he or she would like to discuss this with 
someone, The response to this question was 
small. Each person who responded was in- 
dividually interviewed as to his medical 
situation. 

The committee is mow recommending that 
some form of public counseling for older 
people in the community is needed. It has 
been found in a number of instances that 
older people often need counsel on where 
to find and obtain needed help. This it is 
believed can be obtained through a pro- 
fessionally staffed counseling center. Rec- 
ommendations that such a counseling cen- 
ter be created in the city is being con- 
sidered. From such an office confidential 
referrals may be made to medical doctors or 
agencies best situated to help. The local 
medical society and the independent phar- 
macists have assured the committee that 
they will cooperate fully with such a coun- 
seling center in giving preferential attention 
to persons referred by reducing the cost of 
medical care and drugs when assured that 
a financial need exists. ; 

We wish to express our thanks to you for 
your interest in the senior citizens prob- 
lems and hope you will feel free to request 
additional information if this is inadequate. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE T. BENTLEY, 
’ Chairman. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not 


lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ~ 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: » That a discount of 


not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the. resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov-~ 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the ConcressronaL Recorp, 


‘with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 


cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from ,. 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer,-under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





Address of Hon. Chester Bowles, of Con- 
necticut, at Commencement Exercises 
_ at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
recently I interviewed Congressman 
CHESTER BoWLEs on a TV show for the 
peopl@ of Massachusetts. We talked of 
various issues of public policy, including 
some of the more impérative considera- 
tions of foreign policy. 

Congressman Bow es’ background as 
a Governor, public servant in the Federal 
Government, writer and Ambassador 
qualifies him to discuss matters of public 
importance to all of us. 

Recently Mr. Bowes delivered the 
principal address at the commencement 
exercises at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. In this speech, he discussed 
the basic dimensions of the challenge 
before us in a historical perspective. 
This address is really another contribu- 
tion to the free debate on the national 
purpose, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SmirH COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, 
NoRTHAMPTON, MaAss., JUNE 5, 1960, py Hon. 
CHESTER BOWLES, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
President Mendenhall, members of the 

board of trustees, honored guests, alumnae, 
parents, and, most especially, members of the 
graduating class of 1960, it is a very real 
pleasure to join you here in Northampton 
for this last official occasion of your college 
careers. 

Since your first freshman assembly in the 
fall of 1956, I have come to know many of 
you and to feel personally involved with in- 
terest, affection, and pride in much that you 
have done. 

Over the years I have also become well ac- 
quainted with the traditional requirements 
of commencement speakers. 

These rules are very clear. 

The current state of affairs should be 
viewed with proper concern. 

The inheritance being handed down by the 
speaker’s own generation (so powerfully rep- 
resented on such occasions by trustees, par- 
ents, and alumnae) should be commented 
upon modestly. 

It should be stressed that this particular 
class is at a crossroads in history, and that 
great decisions lie ahead. 4 

The graduating seniors, whose thoughts 
are properly concerned with new jobs, new 
tours, and new husbands, should then be 
called upon to drop everything and save the 
world before it is too late. 
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This year speakers from the University of 
Maine to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia can be expected to sound an additional 
note. From hundreds of platforms such as 
this they will be saying that our moral values 
are not what they should be, and if anything, 
that they are slightly worse than at this time 
last year. 

I wish I could promise to say something 
dramatically different. However it is unde- 
niably true that in most walks of our na- 
tional life we have not been doing as well as 
we should. It is also true that our complex 
and explosive world is in urgent need of your 
fresh energy and vision. 

Although pessimism on such questions has 
always been considered un-American, and 
I think properly so, every thoughtful person 
knows that we are facing profound changes 
and that the course of events has never been 
less clear. 

Views, assumptions, hopes, and expecta- 
tions which succeeding generations of Amer- 
icans have taken for granted are being jolted 
abruptly. 

This situation is not unique in American 
history. Indeed, my generation faced some- 
thing similar in the early thirties when the 
sudden collapse of our economy shocked us 
out of our easy assumptions that money, at 
least for the fortunate few, grew on trees. 

But the present challenge involves far more 
than jobs, pay increases, and material com- 
forts. 

Now for the first time in American history, 
our future is tied to that of hundreds of mil- 
lions of other human beings whose objec- 
tives, hopes, and fears appear different from 
our own, but who, like ourselves, are con- 
tending with new forces of massive strength 
and uncertain direction. 

What convinces me that we may learn to 
deal effectively with this new world is the 
persistence in the American character of pre- 
cisely those qualities of creative inquiry and 
fiexible, pragmatic action which have enabled 
previous generations of Americans to cope 
with lesser challenges in the past. 

Throughout our Nation a reexamination of 
our policies and purposes is underway. You 
sense it not only in Washington, D.C., but on 
college campuses, at crossroads and byways, 
in buses and in supermarkets, in business 
offices, and in grange halls. 

This reexamination is particularly impres- 
sive because this time thoughtful Americans 
are digging so much more deeply into the 
nature of the challenge which we face. Dan- 
gerously oversimplified views of the world 
struggle are rapidly giving way to a more 
realistic understanding of what we are up 
against. 

Let us review briefiy three stages of Amer- 
ican thinking about world affairs which suc- 
ceeded one another in the 1950’s, 

Ten years ago the North Korean Army, 
armed and directed by the Kremlin, struck 
without warning across the South Korean 
border. Suddenly we found ourselves face to 
face with the militaristic, aggressive nature 
of world communism. 

Before the Korean invasion, we knew that 
Soviet military power was formidable. But 
we had comfortably assured ourselves that it 
would not be used either by the Soviet Union 
or its satellites. As a result, our military 
forces had been reduced below the danger 
point.- 


In our hurry to redress this error, we 
adopted a norrowly militaristic interpreta- 
tion of the challenge which confronted us. 

Constructive, creative programs such as 
the Marshall plan and point 4 were down- 
graded. The new emphasis was on military 
force, military alliance, and military think- 
ing. And this in turn set our national mood. 

Military problems, being highly specialized 
and shrouded in secret, logically belong to 
generals; admirals, and heads of government. 

Once the challenge of world communism 
was accepted primarily as a military chal- 
lenge, there was little that the ordinary citi- 
zen could do except pay his taxes cheerfully 
and hope that our military experts knew 
their jobs. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953, we moved 
toward a second and much broader interpre- 
tation of the world contest. 

As Mr. Khrushchev threatened to bury us 
economically rather than militarily, we be- 
came less concerned with the previously as- 
sumed inevitabillity of a military struggle, 
and -more and more alarmed over the Soviet 
rate of industrial growth. 

Our newspapers outdid one another, graph- 
ically, in portraying the burgeoning Soviet 
economy, and, editorially, in worrying over 
how we could stay ahead. 

Although this broader view of the chal- 
lenge was a long step toward reality, it still 
left the American citizen in the role of an 
anxious, but not yet directly involved, by- 
stander, 

Worldwide and indeed domestic economic 
problems, like military problems, had al- 
ways appeared infinitely complex, and to be- 
long primarily to the great corporations, the 
great labor unions, and to the distant Fed- 
eral Government. And so to most Americans 
in this second stage the world contest still 
remained remote and impersonal. 

In recent months, unless I am seriously 
mistaken, we have begun to move into a 
third stage of interpretation, and for the 
first time to understand what we are really 
up against. ‘ 

We are beginning to see that the future 
may not necessarily belong to those nations 
which can set off the most rockets or pro- 
duce the most bathtubs, and that the con- 
test, stripped to its essentials, is between two 
widely varying interpretations of the mean- 
ing of life—one which believes in the in- 
herent dignity of the human individual—the 
other which believes that man was born to 
serve the state. 

As this becomes more clear, our attention 
will shift beyond the question of how our 
society can survive to what we Americans 
have to offer. 

This, I suggest, brings us to the central 
point—the urgent need for direct involve- 
ment by each of us as individuals. 

A contest that is primarily military or 
economic could reasonably be considered be- 
yond our personal powers to influence in 
any way. But if the primary challenge for 
the long haul is what I believe it to be— 
the quality of American society—then each 
of us has an important part to play that 
cannot be delegated to a distant govern- 
ment. 

Now at this point it may be proper for 
me cautiously to suggest that history may 
be more tolerant toward your parents’ 
generation than many of you have been. 
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After all, we were totally untrained, your 
parents and I, for the kind of world we have 
had to live in and even help manage. 

I can remember little that I or my fellow 
students learned in college that was relevant 
to the world in which we were to live our 
adult lives. 

Nor was there anything in the roaring 
twenties, into which most of us graduated, 
to prepare us for the economic collapse and 
social dislocations of the thirties, or for 
world involvement again in the forties. 

But in spite of our unreadiness in terms 
of what history required of us, I think our 
record will stand up well under scrutiny. 

We broke with 160 years of tradition to 
put isolationism behind us in world affairs. 

We took action, born of economic and 
social distress, to give new depth and mean- 
ing to our national unity. 

We pioneered in the postwar world with 
the bold, creative concepts of the Marshall 
plan, NATO, point 4, and the mutual security 
program. 

Indeed, some of our more economically 
timid members still view some of our tech- 
nological achievements with considerable 
alarm. Our cows, they say, give too much 
milk, and our new machines produce too 
much steel. 

Yet in the most crucial area of all our per- 
formance has been admittedly and danger- 
ously weak. In our efforts to deal effectively 
with a vast agenda of new and unfamiliar 
problems, we have neglected the cultiva- 
tion of those very human values which are 
basic to the health and vigor of our Ameri- 
can society, and which in the next decade 
may determine our capacity to survive as a 
great and influential nation. 

We have not only condoned the slick oper- 
ator and cynical manipulator, we have glori- 
fied them. Indeed, in an upside down sort of 
way we have adopted the semantics of ma- 
terialism and manipualtion to explain some 
of our most admirable actions. 

It is as though we have felt it necessary 
to justify decency by proving that the real 
reasons for our actions are not as decent 
as they seem. 

Thus we argue that the time has come to 
grant our Negro citizens first-class citizen- 
ship, not because they have been patiently 
waiting for it since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserted that all men are created 
equal, but because the colored majority of 
mankind is said to be breathing down our 
necks. 

In order to win public support for urgent- 
ly needed scholarships for our colleges and 
universities, we call the legislation the Na- 
tional Defense Education.Act, and then for 
safety’s safe surround it with disclaimers and 
loyalty oaths, 

Instead of proudly presenting our foreign 
aid program for what it is—an honest effort 
to help new nations ease poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease so that they may create the con- 
ditions of freedom within their own cul- 
tures—we explain that our real purpose is to 
buy friends and supporters in the United 
Nations, or to fill empty bellies on the cynical 
assumption that well-fed Asians and Afri- 
cans will not question the injustices and 
harassments of the feudal societies in which 
many of them live. 

When our Government generously rushes 
large shipments of food and medicine to 
shattered Chile, some of us tell each other 
that this is smart propaganda to set back the 
Communists. 

Even when we set out to do the wrong 
things in world affairs—like hiking the tariffs 
on British bicycles or foreign clothespins— 
we explain that we are taking these actions 
in the interests of national defense. 

Through our fears and frustrations we have 
come to act as though our chief national pur- 
pose in world affairs is not to maintain and 
extend our basic American commitment to 
ee dignity, but simply to thwart the Rus- 
slans, 
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Nor is this twisted pattern of behavior 
limited to foreign affairs. Here at home 
businessmen contributing to ’ summer 
camp funds and hospital building drives 
rush to cover up their decent motivations by 
pointing out that it is good business to do 
what they are doing, and in any event the 
tax laws keeps their out-of-pocket costs low. 

In the face of some of the highest crime 
rates in thé world we tolerate sadistic ex- 
hibitions on radio, TV, in the movies and in 
comics on the ground that they help keep 
the children quiet and their minds occupied. 

We nod our heads in understanding when 
Charles Van Doren tells us that he continued 
his fradulent TV presentation because the 
whole academic profession had such a stake 
in his performance, and he did not want to 
let his fellow teachers down. 

We shrug our shoulders when 600 or Mr. 


Van Doren’s students at Columbia announce - 


that they admire him for his slick perform- 
ance, and that they cannot for the life of 
them see how it affects his usefulness as a 
teacher of liberal arts. 

Thus, at the very moment in history when 
the true nature of the world contest is com- 
ing into focus, we find ourselves caught up 
in a maze of payola and quiz scandals, of 
spying and lying, of tax evasion and false 
expense accounts—of the fake advertisement, 
the thumb on the-~-scale, the adulterated 
product, and the exploitation of violence as 
entertainment. : 

In our effort not to seem gullible, not to 
seem to be suckers, not to seem vulnerable 
to criticism from any quarter, to avoid con- 
troversy, to prove that we are realists who 
do not go off half cocked, we have developed 
a@ moral gap between beliefs to which we sub- 
scribe and our day-to-day performance which 
in its own way may become as dangerous to 
our long-term future as any missile gap. 

This is particularly true if the cold war 
continues indefinitely. Can an open society 
like ours remain an open society indefinitely 
under the pressure of the military, technolog- 
ical, and psychological requirements of 20th 
century nuclear terror? 

No one can be sure, 

Already there are some among us who 
prefer the simple terror of the cold war to the 
complex search for realistic means to ease it. 

This kind of mind is unhappy about com- 
plexity, about shades of gray, about difficult 
choices, about the necessity to pursue various 
alternative policies at once, about the re- 
quirements in the modern world for prin- 
ciples, balance, dexterity, and nerve. 

Such individuals are good people to keep 
out of the control room in the age of push- 
button war. In the days of bayonets and 
machineguns they were dangerous enough— 
in today’s nuclear world they have the 
cataclysmic touch. 

So much for the challenge that we face. 
How best can we cope with it? 

As members of an open society it is our 
primary responsibility to maintain the right 
of future generations to live in similar so- 
cieties. 

An open society is not a vacant one. It 
is open for inventiveness in statecraft as 
well as in science, for controversy in public 
as well as in private, for competition in 
ideas as well as in goods, for incentive for 
leadership as well as for leisure. 

Admittedly, an open society faces disad- 
vantages in a world where it coexists with 
closed societies. This is particularly so when 
the opposing closed societies are doing every~ 
thing possible to demolish it. 

Yet an open society is the kind of so- 
ciety we want. If we are to keep it, we 
must see that our individual family, com- 
munity, college, and professional lives are 
freer, more creative, and more affirmative 
than the lives people lead in closed s0- 
cieties. 

If we were free to ask them, and they were 
free to tell us, what difference would there 
be? 

Three meals a day, hard physical work, 


might agree are the common lot of most of 
the 800 million people who live under Com- 
munist rule. ; 

-Now how can we, as members of an open 
society, successfully compete with a closed 
society of this kind? Only in living by sig- 
nificantly different values and for signifi- 
cantly different goals. 

We must learn to make use of the free- 
dom that our open society provid 
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We must accentuate the use of that mar- 
ginal element in our lives. which really is 
different from theirs—that goes beyond the 
essentials of eating, sleeping, and keeping 
alive, to the individual, distinguishing ele= 
ment that enables us to be different. 

We must concentrate as free individuals 
in making use of our margin for living free 
lives, the margin which in the closed so- 
ciety has been stifled by the threat of fear, 
On secret police, and regimenta- 

on 


What is the outlook? Much, of course, 
depends on the cold war which, as I have 
suggested, has dangerously strengthened the 
negative forces in our own society. 

Yet I am heartened because I think that 
our temptations toward lethargy, apathy, and 
a cynical retreat into simple pleasures have 
once again nearly run their course. 

For one thing, my informants here at 
Smith and elsewhere tell me that our cam- 
puses are wakening up again. 

The first stirrings are said to have oc- 
curred in your freshman year with the bitter 
news that 25,000 young Hungarians had died 
in the streets of Budapest in an effort to 
achieve the kind of open society which we 
take for granted. 

More recently many of you have demon- 
strated your sympathy and support for the 
sit-in movements in our own American. 
South because of your convictions that what 
is right in respect to human dignity must 
win out in the end. 

Although some of my generation may dis- 
agree, I suggest that such actions are what 
help keep an open society alive and free, 
Indeed right here is a major distinction be- 
tween a closed society and an open one—the 
closed society makes no pretense of relating 
its private to its public morals. The open, 
democratic society must do so continually. 

Most impressive of all, the call for a new 
dedication of American young people seems 
to be coming from the students themselves. 
An editorial by Genevieve Lauterbach in your 
own Smith newspaper, the Sophian, has been 
widely quoted. It even found its way into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Some of you may remember what it said—- 
“so sometimes we write home to mummy 
and daddy about the world situation. And 
occasionally we mention it to dear ole Joe. 
Dear Joe smiles and asks us to dance. 

“We think of the money America spends 
on beer and cigarettes and we worry about 
the economy, and democracy, and things, 
when we see another TV antenna go up 
across the street. We remember the News 
of the Week in Review as we reread Vogue. 

“We frown about our culture and its val- 
ues as we tip the Negro waiters, and we prom- 
ise we'll talk about the image of America 
sometime to somebody when we tour Europe 
this summer. * * * 

“We're the very picture of American youth. 
We gaze at the wide horizons of the world 
before us with a questioning mind, filled 
with faith, hope and charity. We forget 
that challenge, like charity, begins at home.” 

All of this strikes me as healthy evidence 
that we are waking up. 

We are ng to see that the conflict 
between the closed Communist societies and 
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our own open one is far more than a conflict 
between rival defense establishments, rival 
economies, rival espionage systems, and rival 
sumunit 


It is a conflict that touches directly the 
lives, the energy, the sense of purpose, and 
the faith of each one of us. 

To leave it to admirals, generals and poli- 
ticians is to abdicate our responsibilities as 
citizens in a free society. 

‘We must, of course, face the real possibil- 
ity that even if we Americans rise fully and 
effectively to the challenge the game may 
still be lost for reasons beyond our control. 

' Mankind’s hope for @ more rational and 

ul existence depends not only on 

what we do and what we are, but also what 

happens in the closed societies of Russia and 
China. 


Although here the future is the cloudiest 
of all, is there not some reasonable basis for 


? 

Is it not possible that behind the ruthless, 
totalitarian leadership of Communist China, 
humanistic sparks may be smouldering and 
that out of the ashes of the dead past may 
again arise the creative genius which made 
possible the long miracle of Chinese civiliza- 
tion? 


Can the Kremlin open the laboratories and 
lecture halls of the Soviet Union to the in- 
quiring young minds necessary for scientific 
achievement, while still denying the right to 
think about, and absorb, the great truths 
of human history? 

But whatever we do, let us not become 
60 preoccupied with the forces and counter- 
forces within China and Russia that we neg- 
lect to do the great and good things we are 
able to in partnership with the majority of 
mankind for whom communism is still an 
unappealing foreign ideology. 

Every enduring civilization since the be- 

of time has been built on the prop- 
esition that man is more than a chemical 
eccident. 

We ourselves are deeply committed to the 
concept that man is surrounded by belief 
and lives for a purpose. 

Forty years ago on three continents, 
Ghandi, Wilson, and Sun Yat-sen represent- 
ed triumphant moving forces of wider free- 
dom and more significant life. 

Although these forces were blunted de- 
fensive by two world wars and the chaos that 
followed them, much of the world is now 
again on the march. 

Africa, Asia, and Latin America are under- 
going a revolution based on rising expecta- 
tions. Hundreds of millions of men and 
women who were once doomed to endless 
poverty, misery, and disease, are reaching 
out not only for bread but for dignity and 
respect. 

The proper position of the American people 
fs at the head of this revolution, acting 
boldly in the faith of Jefferson and Lincoln 
and backing our efforts not only with the 
solid muscle of our material strength but 
with our historic dedication to the universal 
rights of man. 





Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire— 
Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the fourth and final 
part of the tabulated results of the re- 
plies to my questionnaire. This part 
covers “Education” and “Hospitalization, 
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Surgical Insurance for the Aged—Forand 
Bill.” 
The tabulated results follow: 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
EDUCATION 

1. Which plan of additional Federal pay- 
ment to States for public education do you 
prefer? (a) Murray-Metcalf bill, 915; (b) 
Senate bill, 291; (c) administration bill, 2057; 
(d) none, 2471. 

2. How would you propose to finance a 
substantial Federal education program? (a) 
Lower personal income tax exemptions, 444; 
(b) borrowing, 416; (c) increase income tax 
rates, 481; (d) sales tax, 3,439. 

8. Do you believe that more emphasis 
should be placed upon science, mathematics, 
and vocational training? Yes, 5,807; no, 
898. 
4. Do you believe it is possible to increase 
the quantity and quality of our education by 
television, more instruction standardization, 
etc., that would produce both savings for 
taxpayers and provide increased teachers’ 
salaries? Yes, 4,313; no, 2,215. 
HOSPITALIZATION, SURGICAL INSURANCE FOR THE 

AGED—FORAND BILL 


1. Would you favor a federally admin- 
istered voluntary hospital and surgical in- 
surance program for the aged to be paid for 
by the aged instead of a compulsory pro- 
gram under the social security system? Yes, 
2,821; no, 3,561. 

2. Do you favor the Forand bill or some 
similar national compulsory social security 
hospitalization insurance for the aged? Yes, 
3,790; no, 2,904. 





Jackson for Vice President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. .President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from the 
State of Washington, Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, has very properly stated that 
he is not a candidate for nomination as 
Vice President of the United States, that 


this is an office which assuredly must. 


seek the man, not the man the office. 
Notwithstanding, many friends of Sen- 
ator Jackson, knowing his capacity and 
the measure of his accomplishment, are 
now suggesting to the Democratic Party 
that he should be nominated as Vice 
President. Personally, I believe no bet- 
ter choice could be made. Senator JAck- 
son has a long and brilliant record of 
public service and is a specialist in many 
fields. 

Senator Jackson is well known in 
Alaska. His association with my State 
has been close through the years and he 
was floor manager of the Alaska state- 
hood bill when it was passed by the Sen- 
ate just 3 days less than 2 years ago 
today. Senator Jackxson’s qualifications 
for the Vice Presidency are well stated 
in the lead editorial which appeared in 
the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily Times last 
Saturday, June 25. I ask unanimous 
consent to include that editorial with 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp and take great pleasure in doing so. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


June 27 


SENATOR JACKSON RATES PLACE ON TICKET 


The Democrats should nominate Senator 
HENRY JACKSON as their candidate for Vice 
President. They couldn’t do better. 

JACKSON would be a real vote fetcher. He 
is a man of proven ability in the field of pub- 
lic service. He is a student of the responsi- 
bilities that come to him. He does his home- 
work and knows his stuff. 

Alaskans know JAcKson as a true friend 
and helper. He helped them many times dur- 
ing the territorial days. He was one of the 
key figures in the Senate on the side favor- 
ing statehood legislation. 

The Nation knows Jackson, too. He has 
gained prominence for his intelligent han- 
dling of public business. He has made him- 
self an authority in the field of atomic en- 
ergy as a result of his membership in the 
Joint Committe on Atomic Energy. 

As @ politician Jackson has developed an 
uncanny habit of winning elections. He has 
won six elections for a seat in the House, and 
two for his Senate seat. His “batting aver- 
age” at the polls stands at 1,000 percent. 

There are Democrats who are well aware 
of the strength of Senator Jackson for the 
national office. 

Some quiet campaigning is going on to 
bring his name before the Los Angeles con- 
vention. It is obviously being done deli- 
cately because the winner of the presidential 
nomination will have much to say about his 
running mate. Too much aggressiveness 
could hurt the Jackson status. 

His recognition goes beyond the politicians. 
The New York Times recently described him 
as an “effective doer in the field of national 
security.” He has also been prominent on 
the front pages of New York and Washing- 
ton newspapers for his efforts to improve the 
machinery of Government. He is chairman 
of a Senate Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. Editorial comment on his ob- 
jective approach to the task of the commit- 
tee has been consistently laudatory. 


It would be inspiring to have Senator 
JacKsonN win a place on the Democratic 
ticket. 

It would inspire the young people of the 
Nation because he has come up the hard 
way. Everything he has done he has done 
on his own. 

One of the results is that he has qualities 
of dependability and trustworthiness that 
would stand any man in good stead for 
positions of great responsibilities. He is 
known for frankness and sincerity. 

His selection as vice presidential candidate 
should balance the ticket no matter which 
of the many contenders for the top spot 
wins. Jackson is the only man from the 
West Coast who is a prominent contender. 

The Alaskan delegation would do well to 
nominate Senator Jackson at the appro- 
priate time. They would be supporting a 
friend of long standing. They would be 
rendering a service to their party. They 
would also be strengthening their Nation by 
putting a qualified man in line for this im- 
portant job. 





Resolution by the Brooklyn Insurance 
Agents Association, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Brooklyn Insurance 
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Agents Association, Inc., at their meet- 
ing on June 8, 1960, This represents the 
thinking, energetic men who are in close 
touch with the business world and the 
community of Brooklyn. I believe it 
worthy of the attention of my colleagues. 

Whereas it is our considered opinion that 
the constantly decreasing value of the 
American dollar has been brought about 
mainly through the steady increase in 
Government spending, bringing the pub- 
lic debt of the country to an all-time high; 
and 

Whereas the interest and mfunding of 
the public debt together with the steadily 
rising costs of Government services requires 
a taxload on the American public which 
is fast approaching the confiscation stage; 
and 


Whereas there is constant pressure by 
various groups for more and more so-called 
welfare legislation whereby the public debt 
would be further increased, or alternative- 
ly, taxes would be increased to meet the 
costs of such projects; and 

Whereas this association representing the 
insurance agency business in Brooklyn be- 
lieves the time has come to call a halt to 
Government spending for any but defense 
purposes and the most essential services: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we call upon our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to actively oppose 
any legislation that would further increase 
the public debt, or increase the already 
heavy taxload On the people, and that 
they further oppose any legislation that will 
extend the present “creeping” inflation in 
our American economy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Senator from New York, 
and to each Representative from Brook- 
lyn in the Congress. 

BROOKLYN INSURANCE AGENTS 
ASSOCIATION, 
W. F. Sranz, Secretary. 





Expanded Efforts To Preserve Natural 
Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, to assure 
a necessary reservoir of natural resources 
for generations of the future, the Nation, 
I believe needs to expand its efforts to 
better utilize, conserve, and manage 
these resources. 


Over the weekend, I was pleased to re- 
view the challenge in the field of con- 
servation, as well as to make some rec- 
ommendations, in a broadcast over Wis- 
consin radio stations. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from this 
broadcast printed in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Witry Urces Grearer Errort To PRESERVE 
NaTuRAL Resources; OUTLINES 11-Pormt 
LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 

(Excerpts of address by Senator ALEXANDER 
Witry over Wisconsin radio stations) 
Friends, in a fast-growing nation—existing 

in an increasingly complex world—we face 

a great many large and varying challenges. 
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At this time, I'd like to discuss with you 
the task of maintaining, preserving, conserv- 
ing and best utilizing our natural resources— 
without which a nation would “dry up and 
wither away”; and without which a nation— 
and a people—would not be able to meet its 
challenges. The fundamentals of a good re- 
sources include: Efficient use; ade- 


quate development to expand reservoirs to: 


meet the requirements of national security 
and a growing economy; effective conserva- 
tion to provide for future generations; and 
equitable distribution of benefits from re- 
sources and efforts to discourage wasteful 
exploitation. 

With the fast-increasing population—as 
well as urban and industrial expansion, there 
is—as you and I recognize—a great need to 
assure that these resources are handled 
wisely. 

NATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF CONSERVATION 

PROGRAM 


Question. What, then, are some of the na- 
tional objectives of our conservation pro- 
gram, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. (1) Increased understanding and 
assumption of responsibility for conservation 
leadership by local people, their local soil 
conservation districts, and their county and 
State governments; 

(2) Acceleration of on-farm soil and water 
conservation practices, including land use, 
not only for local benefit, but in light of 
the effect on, entire watersheds and river 
basins; 

(3) Greater planning, within river basins 
and watersheds, for multiple use of water, 
including efforts to promote improved and 
efficient water use and management. 

(4) Expansion of basic, as well as applied, 
research in the fields of soil, water, and forest 
conservation; 

(5) Further improving, management, and 
development of our public lands, 
the growing pressures for recreational use as 
well as for the production of crops of timber, 
livestock, and water; 


(6) Strengthening educational efforts in 
the field of soil and water conservation 
through the medium of general education 
as well as through specific organized youth 
and adult groups, both rural and urban. 

Question. Now, what are some of the long- 
range objectives? 

Answer. More emphasis on long-life (as 
contrasted to annual and recurring) ‘conser- 
vation practices in, for example, the cost- 
sharing phase of the soil conservation pro- 
gram; use of a basic soil and water conserva- 
tion plan as a basis -for technical assistance, 
credit and cost-sharing aid in conservation 
on farms or ranches; as possible, separate 
identification and administration of those 
programs, aimed primarily at stabilization of 
production, from those with primary soil 
and water conservation objectives; better 
correlation of Federal conservation programs 
with the programs of State conservation 
agencies; encourage new investment of pri- 
vate capital {n the application of soil and 
water conservation work and watershed de- 
velopment. 

Question. Now, turning to the preserva- 
tion of our outdoor heritage, what progress 
is being made, for example, in expanding our 
national park system? 

Answer. You will recall that the National 
Park Service undertook a program, initiated 
in 1956, called the Mission 66 program. 
This program is working to improve con- 
servation and expansion of the national park 
system. The objectives include: Providing 
more adequate recreational facilities; assur- 
ing protection of natural and historic fea- 
tures of our park lands; and these 
out-of-door areas more accessible to visitors. 

Included in the national program are ef- 
forts for new and improved roads, trails and 
parkways, visitors’ centers, museums, camp- 
sites, utility systems, and other services, 


Answer. Initially, the Park Service con- 
ducted a preliminary survey. The study re- 
vealed that there was real geological, bio- 


We recognize that if this is too long de- 
layed, there may well be serious deteriora- 
tion of the valuable moraine features on our 
Wisconsin landscape. 
EXPANSION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE PROGRAMS 


Question. As the senior Senator of a con- 
servation-minded State, what’s the outlook 
for improvement of our fish and wildlife 
programs? 

Answer. Currently, there are 18 million 
acres of national wildlife refuges, 100 fish 
hatcheries, laboratories, and other facilities 
for fish and wildlife research. 

Nationally, under the na tape of the 


Horicon National Wildlife eataan of 21,000 
acres, 

Question. What’s being done in the fish- 
erles management program? 

Answer. Two fish hatcheries are 
in Wisconsin: The Lake Mills Hatchery and 
Genoa Hatchery which, together, produce 
about 4,300 pounds of warm water species 
such as bass, and bluegills, and ee quan- 
tities ang trout, for stocking local waters. 
The Crosse Research Laboratory now 
waoeiem research on methods for selective 
control of fishes for better management and 
conservation of Wisconsin’s lakes, streams, 
and ponds. 

Question. What is the outlook on the 
eradication of lamprey in the lakes? 

Answer. Sea 1 control operations 
conducted from a field station in Marquette, 
Mich., include electric barriers and chemical 
treatment of Wisconsin streams. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is 
cond research on lake trout and white 
fishes from a fleld station in Ashland. This 
research is directed to rehabilitation after 
depredation by sea lampreys to the balance 
between planted and natural trout in Lake 


Superior. 
CONSERVATION OF WATER 


Question. What about conservation of 
water, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Fortunately, Wisconsin has been 
blessed with rich water resources. With a 
fast-expanding population, however, it is 
expected that we will need more effective 
methods of use and reuse of water for in- 
dustrial and similar purposes; as well as a 
more effective conservation program. 

National experts indicate that by 1980, the 
United States will have to turn to ocean 
water for industrial, agricultural, and human 
consumption. To help meet this need, I co- 
sponsored legislation to set up a program for 
converting saline and brackish water suit- 
able for industrial, agricultural, and human 
utilization purposes. Five demonstration 


oe 
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plants are being constructed for sea water 
conversion. Fortunately, the program is 
going forward encouragingly. As a matter 
of tact, reports already indicate that it has 
been possible to substantially cut the cost 
of converting sea water for human, indus- 
trial, and agricultural purposes. 

Question. What are some of the high- 
lights of the work in Wisconsin? 

Answer. Under the Department of Interior, 
the following programs are underway. 

In the face of a possible future water 
shortage, we are carrying on extensive water 
resources investigations in Wisconsin. Infor- 
mation on streamfiow and lake stage is being 
obtained in about 90 locations. Ground- 
water investigations are in progress in nine 
areas. Most of this work is financed co- 
operatively with the University of Wisconsin, 
the Public Service Commission, and the Com- 
mission on Water Pollution. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Question. Now, turning to soil conserva- 
tion, Senator, we recognize that the organ- 
ization of soil conservation districts has be- 
come a practical means for carrying on ef- 
fective measures to conserve our natural re- 
sources. What is the scope of this program? 
' Answer. Nationally, there are 2,865 soil 
' conservation districts. These include about 
90 percent of the land in farms and 95 
percent of all the farms and ranches in the 
United States. In Wisconsin, for example, 
the agricultural land by November 1956 had 
all been organized into soil conservation dis- 
tricts. By June 1959, over 39,000 farmers— 
operating more than 6% million acres of 
land—were cooperating with Wisconsin’s 71 
soil conservation districts. Some of the out- 
standing practices include: stripcropping, 
totaling more than 971,000 acres; crop rota- 
tions, more than 173 million acres; pasture 
planting, 247,000 acres; tree plantings, 66,- 
000 acres; waterway development, 12,403 
acres; terracing, nearly 4,000 miles, and 
contour farming, 173,195 acres. Under 
the agricultural conservation program, also, 
@ remarkable amount of progress has been 
made toward putting into effect real, con- 
structive conservation practices. 

SCOPE OF AGRICULTURE RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Question. Senator, what about research in 
agriculture? 

Answer. We recognize that research is a 
key to progress in agriculture, as in other 
fields. Currently, the Agriculture Research 
Service is conducting a wide variety of pro- 
grams in soil and water management and 
conservation designed to permit more effi- 
cient, sustained, and profitable use of these 
resources. The studies include plant and 
animal life, soil chemistry, methods of culti- 
vation, irrigation and crop rotation, efforts 
to produce crops of high nutritive value and 
soil-water-plant relationships that may af- 
fect management of different soils. 

Research is also underway in such fields 
as watershed hydrology, stream and reservoir 
sedimentation, runoff, engineering aspects of 
drainage and irrigation, and other programs. 

Incidentally, a large portion of this re- 
search is carried out in cooperation with 
State agricultural experiment stations and 
State departments of agriculture. For ex- 
ample, the Upper Mississippi Valley Conser- 
vation Experiment Station at La Crosse, Wis., 
and Madison, Wis., are focal points of such 
research and does a splendid job. 

FOREST RESOURCES : 

Question. Now, turning to our forestry pro- 
gram, Senator, in view of the increasing 
population demands for homebuilding as 
well as for industrial progress, are we mak- 
ing adequate progress in carrying on forest 
tree plantings, conservation, and manage- 
ment programs? 

Answer. Fortunately, the Federal Forest 
Service—as well as constructive State pro- 
grams—are making a fundamentally signifi- 
cant contribution to assuring an adequate 
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volume of forests and forest products for 
generations of the future: 

We recall, of course, that the Forest Prod- 
ucts Utilization Laboratory, in Madison, 
Wis.—celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
month—is making a significant contribution 
in the field of research. 

Overall, our 181 million acres of forest 
lands grouped into 151 national forests—in- 
cluding two in Wisconsin, the Nicolet and 
Chequamegon Forests—yield water, timber, 
forage, recreation, game and other wildlife, 
and minerals. All of the renewable resources 
are managed under principles of multiple use 
and to produce a sustained yield of products 
and services. 

In fiscal year 1959, 8.3 billion board feet 
of timber was harvested in the national for- 
ests. The cut in 1960 is expected to reach 9.6 
billion board feet. In addition, 6 million 
livestock graze on national forest range; also 
watersheds are managed to regulate stream- 
flow, prevent floods, and provide water for 
power, irrigation, navigation, and munici- 
palities. 

Recreation, too, ranks with water and tim- 
ber as @ major use of the national forests. 
Visits to these forests for recreation climbed 
from 68.5 million in 1958 to 81 million in 
1959, and the trend is steadily upward. 

Developing the recreation resources, im- 
proving the habitation for wildlife, and the 
prevention and controlling of fires and pests 
go hand in hand with the management of 
other resource values of the national forests. 

By the year 2000 a nearly doubled timber 
growth will be needed by a population of 
nearly 300 million. Consequently, the Na- 
tion cannot just haphazardly expect that our 
natural soil, water, and forest resources will 
be able to make these ever-increasing de- 
mands of the future. Instead, these re- 
sources must be protected, developed, and 
managed to assure that we will have ample 
resources for the times ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is a brief review of conservation 

practices and programs for soil, water, and 
forest resources underway—and for the 
future. 
. As stewards of these important resources, 
you and I—and the Nation—have a respon- 
sibility for vigilantly improving and ex- 
panding these programs for assuring a reser- 
voix of such invaluable resources for the 
future. 

At this time, I greatly appreciate your 
being with us for this program. 

Thank you very much, 


Resolution on Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a resolution adopted by the board 
of aldermen of the city of Chelsea, Mass., 
on June 20, 1960: 

Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress the Forand plan; and 

Whereas this plan would extend the social 
security system to include moderate hospital, 
nursing homes, and other care for all persons 
eligible for social security benefits; and 

Whereas many residents of our city would 
be helped by the adoption of this plan; and 

Whereas the city itself and the State would 
save a substantial amount of money if this 
bill was adopted; and 

Whereas this board of aldermen approves 
the adoption of the Forand plan: Therefore 
be it 


June 27, 1960 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
asking for the adoption of the Forand plan 
be sent to our Senators from Massachusetts, 
Congressman THomas J. Lang, the Speaker 
of the House, the majority leader and the 
minority leader of both branches of Congress, 
and the Secretary of Health of the United 
States. 

Alderman JosEePH B. GREENFIELD. 

Adopted in board of aldermen June 20, 
1960. 

Approved June 22, 1960. 

ALFRED R. VoKE, 
Mayor. 

Attest: , 

JOSEPH A. TYRRELL, 
City Clerk. 


The Cincinnati Office of the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, the FBI is a 
highly efficient fact gathering agency 
which has an outstanding record of ac- 
complishments in the intelligence field 
as well as in law enforcement. The high 
qualifications and accomplishments of 
the FBI are well known throughout the 
world. It is significant to me that the 
FBI has established a reputation for 
wholehearted and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion with local law enforcement agen- 
cies. In the Cincinnati area the FBI and 
all law enforcement agencies work hand 
in hand. The net result is unequaled 
harmony, unmatched efficiency, substan- 
tial economy, and most agreeable results. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
in the Recorp the views of Mr. C. A. Har- 
rell, city manager of Cincinnati, in which 
he expresses the views of the citizens of 
this area and the high regard of the 
community for Director J. Edgar Hoover 
and his representatives in the Cincinnati 
FBI office: 

Crry or CINCINNATI, 
OFFICE OF THE CiTy MANAGER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 21, 1960. 
Mr. E. D. Mason, 
Special Agent in Charge, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Post Office and Court House Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Mr. Mason: Your letter commend- 
ing Chief Schrotel and his staff for their 
police efforts is greatly appreciated. 

The Cincinnati Police Department is 
highly honored and proud to work with and 
cooperate with the FBI, The excellent cal- 
iber of performance and reputation of the 
FBI is well recognized in every land in the 
world. Therefore, we are most happy to 
join with you in combating those members 
of society who do not choose to follow pre- 
scribed rules of conduct. 

We know of no greater organization with 
which we can work with than the FBI. 
Please extend to your eminent Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, our most sincere thanks for 
the privilege of having the wonderful assist- 
ance of the FBI, and you may rest assured 
of our ever-continuing cooperation. 

A copy of your letter has been sent to 
the city council for the official record. 

Kindest personal regards and best wishes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. A. HARRELL, 
City Manager. 











Roads to Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


‘OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


' Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have here an excellent valedictory ad- 
dress delivered by Miss Linda A. Harrison 
‘at the graduation exercises of Melrose 

sh School on June 8, 1960. 
_ This is a most encouraging document, 
ir. President, since it forcefully demon- 
strates the vigor and vision of our youth, 
n a time when we are experiencing new 
nsions in our relationships with the 
ast and when the entire Nation is de- 

bating our national purpose. 

_ Appropriately enough; Miss Harrison’s 
Temarks deal primarily with the chal- 

enge of foreign affairs, and the need for 
‘Americans of all walks of life to give 
their talent at a unique frontier—at the 
edge of the “largely unexplored terri- 
“ory of international relations.” ‘The ad- 
is titled “Roads to Agreement.” 

Z ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Roads TO AGREEMENT 


}(Valedictory address delivered at Melrose 
High School by Linda A. Harrison, June 8, 
1960) 


As the members of the class of 1960 leave 
"Melrose High School and enter their various 
orlds, they will perhaps find a world in 
“which the usual frontiers are gone. Man has 
pconquered nearly every challenge on this 
arth. He has already climbed the highest 
Mountains, penetrated to the floor of the 
‘deepest ocean, bulldozed trails through thick 
= jungles, made desert lands arable, and turned 
frozen wastes into inhabitable regions. Are 
= there, then, any frontiers left today? In 
My opinion one vast frontier does remain, 
sechallenging the most resourceful of men to 
xplore it and solve its mysteries. This fron- 
Mier is unique because it is not a physical 
ea. It is the largely unexplored territory 

bf international relations. Throughout his- 
ory nations have had their differences, but 
mat no time before this has the world been 
plit so decisively into two opposing fac- 
pbions. Today we are keenly aware of the 
Visive forces pitting the East against the 
Vest—communism against freedom—in a 
pold war. The U-2 spy plane incident and 
he breakdown of the Paris summit confer- 
mce emphasize our awareness of this fron- 
and point out the need for someone to 
Ponvince the world that the basic demands 

f two peoples, far from running contrary to 
One another, are actually alike. President 
iisenhower was thinking of this when in an 
dress to the Nation he called America’s 
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: and the Soviet Union.” Someone 
hust persuade nations that. man’s hope for 
vival and peaceful coexistence lies in his 
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finding cooperative methods of meeting com- 
mon needs, 

Like every other developing area the field 
of foreign relations has had its first men 
and its first discoveries. Woodrow Wilson's 
14 points, Cordell Hull’s good neighbor pol- 


icy, and General Marshall’s Marshall plan—. 


all are products of original thi on inter- 
national problems. In a nonpolitical field, 
the work of Albert Schweitzer and that of 
Frank Laubach have been significant. The 
examples that these men have set are inspir- 
ing others today. A few Americans are mak- 
ing successful efforts at creating goodwill 
between nations. 

In 1954 a farm-raised Air Force master 
sergeant was stationed in Korea. As he 
walked through the fields near his base, 
Eugene Hoops noticed that the Koreans were 
not harvesting their cereal crops efficiently. 
Because they used a short blade attached to 
a long handle, they were able to gather only 
a fistful of grain at a time. Sergeant Hoops 
introduced the people to an American scythe, 
taught them to forge their own scythes, and 
enabled the Koreans to gather their crops 
five times faster than they had before. On 
another occasion Sergeant Hoops, realizing 
the terrible erosion of topsoil taking place 
on Korean farms demonstrated the effective- 
ness of cover crops; and then by distributing 
wild plum seeds to plant, Hoop practically 
put an end to this tragic waste of fertile 
soil. 

Three thousand miles west of Korea, in 
India, another American is working toward 
cooperation in a different way. Mrs. Hon- 
singer Fisher is striving to teach thousands 
of the illiterate in India to read and write. 
Laboriously, she and her staff have worked 
the numberless tongues of India into lan- 
guage primers. With the atd of the CARE 
organization they have produced “literacy 
kits” which contain. slates, slate markers, 
and primers—enough supplies to teach 25 
people to read and write. Mrs. Fisher esti- 
mates that for the price of one Sherman 
tank she could make 5,000 people literate— 
5,000 people who could learn to distinguish 
the truth for themselves. 

Another American who has put foreign 
aid on a person-to-person basis is Dr. Thomas 
Dooley. At Dienbienphu in 1954 Dr, Dooley 
saw the link that exists between malnutri- 
tion, ill-health, and ignorance on one side 
and the false promises of communism on the 
other. He resigned his post in the Navy, 
organized a volunteer medical team, and re- 
turned to the Far East—this time to the 
Kingdom of Laos. There he has set up hos- 
pitals and trained the natives to treat their 
own people. By wiping out pain and suf- 
fering Dr. Dooley and his assistants are 
bringing the people of Laos closer to under- 
standing of Americans. 

These “not so ugly” Americans and many, 
many more like them who are steadily con- 
quering the frontier of human relationships 
are representing America well overseas. Just 
as these men of good will are finding path- 
ways to the goal of understanding, all men 
should search for enlightened solutions to the 
problem of coexistence. One of the mildest 
and most modest of men, Mahatma Ghandi, 
led his people and the British down one road 
to agreement. His plan of passive resistance 
solved peaceably a problem which often cre- 
ates violence—that of a colony’s separation 
from the mother country. The relative tran- 
quillity in India contrasts sharply with 
events in Kenya where the brutality of the 


Mau-Maus was met with similar violence by 
the British. If, in our time, men use the 
brain power now channelled into rocket- 
making to seek new and original answers to 
the question of cooperation this frontier 
should soon be conquered. 

of war has become so standard 
in our civilization that we must remind our- 
selves always that war is completely con- 
trary to basic human nature. When the 
roads to agreement are finally found, the ag- 
gressive side of man’s nature will seek satis- 
faction, not in killing, but in waging war 
against its true enemies—poverty, disease, 
and ignorance. Then men will have found 
that William James, the American philoso- 
pher, referred to as a moral equivalent for 
war. It is intrinsic in the moral and reli- 
gious heritage of all peoples to want to find 
the patterns of living which will satisfy 
man’s basic urge to live at peace with his 
neighbor. 


An Urgent Report on Domestic Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
this session of the 86th Congress draws 
to a close, I believe it of utmost impor- 
tance to discuss with my colleagues the 
situation existing in this Nation, includ- 
ing my State of Oklahoma, with respect 
to the oil-producing industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that a 
little over a year ago, President Hisen- 
hower instituted mandatory controls 
over oil imports. This action was taken 
because conditions in the domestic pe- 
troleum industry had been growing 
steadily worse due to an ever-increasing 
flood of foreign oil imports. He acted 
pursuant fo the national defense amend- 
ment which Congress had made a part 
of the Trade Agreements Act, and which 
required the President to take the neces- 
sary steps to curb the imports of any 
commodity which were threatening the 
national security. 

In announcing this mandatory pro- 
gram, President Eisenhower stated: 

The new program is designed to insure 
a stable, healthy industry in the United 
States capable of exploring for and develop- 
ing new hemispheric reserves to replace those 
being depleted. The basis of the new pro- 
gram, like that for the voluntary program, 
is the certified requirements of our national 
security which make it necessary that we 
preserve to the greatest extent possible a 
vigorous, healthy petroleum industry in the 
United States. 


Note his words, “the new program is 
designed to insure a stable, healthy in- 
dustry in the United States.” Surely all 
will agree this is a noteworthy goal. 

Let us examine matters to see just how 
much of this goal has been accomplished. , 
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Shortly after the program was an- 
nounced, there seemed to be some re- 
newed confidence instilled in the domes- 
tic petroleum producing industry. 
Drilling picked up. The price of crude 
' oil, which had been steadily declining in 
the face of climbing drilling costs and 
and ever-increasing imports, began to 
level off. 

Operators began to feel they could plan 
future drilling programs in the knowl- 
edge that they could sell the oil they 
‘found at a fair price which would not be 
chipped away by cheap foreign produced 
oil. 

Thus, the search for and development 
of the vitally needed future oil reserves 
received encouragement as intended by 
the President’s action under the defense 
amendment. For example, for the Na- 
tion as a whole, oil well completions rose 
in 1959 about 3% percent over 1958. 
However, the record will show that this 
momentary bright outlook has faded 
away to a point that it can be said that 
the domestic petroleum industry is 
neither, to use the words Of the Presi- 
dent, “stable” or “healthy.” 

Just what do we find when we look 
at the facts? 

For the Nation, we see this: 

First. Geophysical and core drilling 
crews—the real barometer on oil ex- 
ploratory activity—are down 13 percent 
from 1959. 

Second. Active rotary rigs are down 
19 percent from 1959. 

Third. Crude oil production is down 
131,000 barrels per day below 1959 
averages. 

Fourth. Crude oil price reductions 
have become the order of the day. These 
price cuts coming in the face of rising 
costs for everything the operator uses in 
looking for oil. 

Employment in the industry has like- 
wise decreased by many thousands over 
the last year. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, condi- 
tions are even worse than for the United 
States as a whole. 

Crude production during the first 5 
months of this year is 20,000 barrels les: 
daily than during same period last year 
and 60,000 barrels less daily than same 
months in 1956. Allowables have just 
been reduced to the lowest level in 5 
years. 

Price cuts have been widespread. 

On June 15 last year, 248 rotary rigs 
were active—this year on June 13, the 
figure is 173—a decline of 75 rigs or 30 
percent. 

The number of wells drilled so far this 
year is 1,743, a decline of 868 wells or 
33 percent from same months last year. 

The number of Oklahomans employed 
in the oil- and gas-producing industry in 
March was 42,400 compared with 44,700 
in March of 1959—a drop of 2,300 em- 
ployees or more than 5 percent in just 
1 year. Here again comparing this year 
with 1956, we see that there has been a 
drop of 7,000 employees—or 14 percent. 

All of these factors have had a de- 
pressing effect on the entire economy of 
Oklahoma, 

Does this sound like the oil-producing 
industry in my State or the Nation as a 
whole is stable and healthy, capable of 
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meeting the goals laid down for it by 
President Eisenhower when he estab- 
lished the oil import program in March 
1959? 

The answer is an emphatic “No.” 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that had we 
not had this mandatory program, things 
would be much worse. 

But we must not overlook this fact— 
that even with this program, total oil 
imports into this Nation—including 
residual oil, last year amounted to more 
than 650 million barrels. That is a lot 
of oil. In fact, today, total imports 
amount to more than 25 percent of our 
domestic oil production, the highest rate 
in the history of our industry. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear many of the ex- 
perts say that the domestic oil-producing 
industry is in dire straits because of 
other factors and not imports. This 
kind of an answer does not impress me, 
We must recognize that we are weaken- 
ing our domestic oil industry because of 
excessive imports. Solve this problem 
first. It is this simple. Are we going to 
continue to allow foreign produced oil 
to continue to share U.S. markets in 
ever-increasing amounts while our own 
industry shrinks and becomes less and 
less able to meet the goals and challenge 
of our national security needs? 

The answer is clear. I, therefore, call 
on the executive department to substan- 
tially reduce allowable oil imports now— 
reductions that will be sufficient to meet 
the executive department’s own goal as 
laid down last year. If this cannot be 
done, then in the interest of national 
security Congress will have to reconsider 
this whole matter to the end that legis- 
lation will be enacted to preserve this 
vital industry in a strong and healthy 
condition—a position of strength, capa- 
ble of meeting the challenge of any en- 
emy in the world today. 


Adjournment Rush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
copy of my newsletter released today: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH. KEE) 


Congress is caught in the grip of its 
annual adjournment rush. 

At this time of the year I am always re- 
minded of individuals who put off until the 
very last minute deing many things they 
know must be done. Apparently, it takes a 
rapidly approaching deadline to get down 
to hard work. 

Congress is trying desperately to adjourn 
before the beginning of the Democratic 
convention on July 11. No one wants to 
have to come back after the conventions and 
finish up. That accounts for the feverish 
activity in recent days to dispose of many 
difficult and complex issues. 

Remaining on the agenda are housing, 
minimum wage, social security, aid to edu- 
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cation, and many other important issues, 
Unless Congress can dispose of these matters 
in an orderly fashion in the few days re- 
maining before the conventions, then we 
have no other choice but to come back and 
finish up. 

There is really no excuse for this annual 
last minute rush. One cause is the tendency 
of committees to delay getting down to seri- 
ous business for several weeks after Con- 
gress convenes each year. Another reason, 
too, is that Congress must wait until com- 
mittees have cleared bills for debate on the 
floor. 

The prospects for the next week or so are 
for long sessions lasting from 10 o'clock in 
the morning until late each evening. This 
will continue until Congress clears its 
agenda and can adjourn, assured that it has 
not neglected any important public business, 

CONGRESS MUST DECIDE WHAT TO DO ABOUT 

CASTRO 

The Sugar Act expires this year. Ordinar- 
ily, it extension would be routine matter but 
the emergence of the Fidel Castro regime 
in Cuba has greatly complicated the picture. 

How long can the United States continue 
to tolerate Castro’s insults and threats? 
Should we continue to buy Cuban sugar at 
good prices when our domestic producers and 
friendly nations could supply all the sugar 
that is needed here? ’ 

Thus far the United States has hesitated 
to take such reprisals against Castro. The 
hope has been that he would curb the ex- 
tremists in his government and get along 
with the United States. But to date Castro 
has shown every indication of becoming 
more and more violent toward us. He has 
invited Khrushchev to visit Cuba and ap- 
parently Russian technicians are due to visit 
Cuba on technical missions. 

Can we delay acting any longer on the 
question of sugar? There is strong senti- 
ment in Congress for acting now even at the 
threat of alienating some of our friends in 
Latin America. These Members feel we 
should start by cutting back or canceling the 
Cuban sugar quota. At least, they feel 
we should give the President authority to act 
if the situation worsens. 

It isa ticklish problem. No one wants to 
make Castro a symbol or a martyr. But he 
must be dealt with. We cannot continue 
indefinitely to accept his insults and dis- ~ 
graceful charges. If we do, the rest of the 
world will lose faith in us. 


Forging a Nation’s Will Via the Ballot Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. . Mr. President, in 1960— 
a presidential election year—the Amer- 
ican people fortunately are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of their duties as citi- 
zens—particularly of the need for par- 
ticipating in elections. 

Unfortunately, the record of votership 
in this country has been far too low. 

I am delighted, therefore, that, across 
the country a great many organizations, 
including management as well as em- 
ployee groups, are endeavoring to stim- 
ulate greater recognition of people on 
the need to vote, as well as participate 
in other ways in our Nation’s political 
life. 
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For example, I was privileged recently 
to contribute an article entitled “Forg- 
ing a Nation’s Will Via the Ballot Box” 
to a splendid publication, Wisconsin 
Telephone News, published by the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., for its employees. 

Reflecting on the need for greater par- 
ticipation in public affairs by citizens— 
as well as amplifying the splendid way 
in which management is encouraging 
such participation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FORGING A NATION’s WILL—VIA THE BALLOT 
Box 

The lifeblood of a republic is its people— 
well informed, creative, thinking, knowledge- 
able citizens. 

In our country we have been endowed with 
a rich heritage of freedom, including a voice 
in our government. Tragically, however, too 
few eligible voters éxercise this great priv- 
ilege—for which our forefathers fought and 
many died, and for which millions of peoples 
around the world still-yearn. 

Currently, barely one-half of the people 
in this country are participating in its po- 
litical life. What does this mean? Among 
other things, it threatens: Rule of a mi- 
nority, loss of voice in government for mil- 
lions of people, disproportionately “strong 
voice” in government for the special inter- 
ests crusading for their own goals, and a 
general loss of creativeness and strength 
which patriotic, dutiful, forward-looking 
citizen support can bring to government. 

The dismally poor record of U.S. voting 
ranges from 24 percent in 1904 to 63 percent 
in 1952. By contrast, voting in other coun- 
tries has ranged as follows: Italy, 93 percent; 
West Germany, 89 percent; Turkey, 87 per- 
cent; Denmark, 80 percent; England, 89 
percent. 

We realize, of course, that voting is more 
than just marking and “X” on the ballot, 
or pulling a lever on a voting machine. Fun- 
damentally, the exercise of this precious 
right includes educating ourselves on: The 
issues in a political campaign, the candidates 
and their qualifications, informing eligible 
voters of—and encouraging them to meet— 
registration requirements, educating poten- 
tial voters on the processes of government— 
and the value of citizen support, participa- 
tion in—and, if deemed advisable, construc- 
tive opposition, and finally, launching a 
counterattack against the apathy which, re- 
grettably, is allowing to go unheard the voice 
of millions of people. 

In the spirit of good citizenship, civic- 
minded management—including the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., as well as employee or- 
ganizations—are now, constructively and 
wisely, encouraging greater voter participa- 
tion in elections. This opportunity of voting 
challenges us to creatively attempt to find 
Ways and means in which our Government— 
now the greatest in the world’s history—can 
still better serve the Nation. 

In a republic, the governmental machinery 
is the adopted method of odrrying out the 
community, State, or National “business of 
the people.” 

If we allow somebody else to “attend to 
our business,” there can be a dangerous loss 
of freedom. 

The ballot box is the means by which “We, 
the people, speak.” If we speak en masse, 
then the ordinances and laws of ‘the land 
will reflect our will. 
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The Local Government Officials’ Stake in 
Air Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Com- 
missioner Arthur J. Benline, of the New 
York City Department of Air Pollution 
Control, has been in touch with me on a 
number of occasions regarding the over- 
all need for expanded air pollution con- 
trol and research programs. Commis- 
sioner Benline is well qualified to com- 
ment on this subject in his capacity as 
head of New York City’s air pollution 
control program. 

I want to call attention today to a 
speech which the commissioner made 
on June 20 at the conference of mayors 
and other municipal officers in 
Rochester, N.Y., entitled, “The Local 
Government Officials’ Stake in Air Pol- 
lution Control.” ‘This speech is a hard- 
hitting and informative analysis of the 
growth of our Nation’s air pollution 
problems and of the urgent need for an 
intensification of our efforts to deal with 
them. Above all, it contains much good 
advice for communities that are just be- 





ginning to come to grips with air pol- © 


lution difficulties. 

I commend Commissioner Benline for 
his excellent and very useful speech, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Loca, GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS’ STAKE IN* 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


(Address by Arthur J. Benline, commissioner, 
New York City Department of Air Pollu- 
tion Control, at the conference of mayors 
and other municipal officials, and the New 
York State Building Officials Conference, 
Rochester, N.Y., June 20, 1960) 


We hear more and more about air pollution 
and the need for its control. Hardly a day 
goes by that we do not see a Government 
official, a scientist, or an industrialist making 
a statement about air pollution. Perhaps in 
your hometown, some citizens are beginning 
to talk about air pollution and the need for 
control, 


Fortunately, although every area of our 
country suffers from some form of air pol- 
lution—since air pollution, like television, is 
a byproduct of our civilization—at this time 
most of the country does not face a serious 
problem. But, as the US. Public 
Health Service has been saying for some 
time—the problem is becoming more serious 
and perhaps dangerous and, most important- 
ly, air pollution will get worse in many places 
before it gets better. 

It is useless to talk about air pollution 
control without pinning down a few basic 
facts at the outset. The most important 
question to be asked in any given case is: 
Do the people want to avoid air pollution 
and pay for cleaner air, or are they willing 
to let air pollution increase and try to con- 
trol it when it has gotten out of hand? 
There is not the slightest doubt that the 
latter approach is foolish, expensive, and 
dangerous. 
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The need for air pollution control exists 
IE ee ae te Le eee 
of controlling @ local nuisance. In most 
cases, however, air pollution is or will be 
much more than a nuisance—it is a prob- 
lem of economic concern and it is a public 
health matter, 

How should local government operate in 
the field of air pollution control? A great 
deal will depend on local circumstances, be- 
cause we must be flexible in our a) 

But, there are a few distinctive guides we 
can use in answering the question: 

First.. Local government officials must 
realize and make the citizens realize that 
there is no such thing as clean air. Clean 
air is not an attainable goal, since any for- 
eign matter in air is air pollution. But 
cleaner air is an attainable goal. 

Second. Local government officials must 
understand and make the citizens under- 
stand that air pollution is a two-way street. 
Everyone suffers from air pollution, but 
everyone is capable of causing air pctlution 
and everyone does cause air pollution on 
occasion. 

Third. Local government officials must 
understand and make the public understand 
that all forms of air pollution must be con- 
trolled—the leaf fire as well as the smoking 
industrial chimney. Get enough leaf fires 
going in a small town on a fall day 
and you can equal the pollution output of 
the local factory. 

Fourth. Local government must stress 
two overriding facts: Air pollution costs 
everyone money, particularly because of 
wasted fuel and wasted materials, and, air 
pollution can be a factor—perhaps a highly 
important one—in our health. 

Fifth. Local government officials must 
understand and make the citizens under- 
stand that there are no such things as 
standards of air pollution control. We are 
not dealing now with building codes or the 
various standards of the American Stand- 
ards Association. We are dealing with a 
new field of governmental concern and we 
are still feeling our way along the path toe 
cleaner air. 

To accomplish these goals, local govern- 
ment must start with a good, solid, basic 
law, one which recognizes that in the field 
of air pollution control, technological prog- 
ress is taking place all the time, . That 
means that there are some sources of air 
pollution which we can control right now; 
others which we may be able to control 
within a year or two, and still others we 
may not be — to control for some time. 
That means the rules under which the con- 


trol agency operates must be fiexible- 


enough to permit advanced technology to 
be utilized as quickly as possible. 

Wherever manmade air pollution is at- 
tacked—and I shall leave the pollens te 
others—there are two facets of the problem: 
control of old equipment, which was in- 
stalled without a thought as to what came 
out of the pipe, stack or exhaust; and con- 
trol of new equipment, which should be in- 
stalled only after it has been shown that 
it cqnforms to the best engineering tech- 
niques available. The key to control of air 
pollution in many cases is good equipment, 
well designed, well installed, well main- 
tained and well operated. 

Those last two points are important. You 
can have the best equipment in the world, 
but if it is not maintained properly, or it is 
not operated properly, you are going around 
in a great circle and getting nothing for 
your pains but a headache. It is clear, 
therefore, that the job of local government 
does not end when it approves a new in- 
stallation of equipment or control devices. 
Quite the contrary. The job just begins. 

Let me make this clear right now: Don’t 
think of air pollution control as a short- 
term proposition, It is not. Given air pol- 
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Iution—and we have it—we must have air 
pollution control. Given continued air pol- 
lution—and it is safe to predict we will 
have it—we must have continuing air pol- 
lution control. 

All right. We have the law. We have 
good equipment. We have inspection to 
insure proper maintenance and operation. 
Well and good, But—we have people. 

Few people cause air pollution by design. 
Some do not know any better. Some are 
just lazy. Some just do not know what's 
going on in the world, let alone what's 
coming out of their chimney. 

That means that one of the major con- 
cerns of the local control agency must be 
education—constant, repetitive, simple edu- 
cation as to the basic facts of air-pollution 
control. And it means that coupled with 
the education must be the power to take 
stern legal action against offenders, when 
education fails. And, believe me, it will fail, 
on occasion. Yes; we must have the candy, 
offered at all times. But, the stick must 
not be far off, if the candy should fail. 

Given the sound, basic law, given the de- 
sire of the local government to do a job, 
given the support of the public, and given 
sensible administration, the air of any com- 
munity can be made cleaner by controlling 
or eliminating local sources of air pollution. 

But, air pollution in any given community 
does not affect only the air of that com- 
munity. Air pollution does not stand still. 
It has no respect for manmade boundaries. 
That is why we need a broader attack. But, 
in undertaking this broader attack, we can- 
not, we must not lose sight of the truth that 
the local source of air pollution must ulti- 
mately be controlled by the community in 
which that source originates 


We in the New York City Department of 


Air Pollution Control have long recognized 
that air-pollution control is a matter not 
only of statewide, but of nationwide con- 
cern. We favor superior Government sup- 
port and prodding of local control agencies. 
We welcome cooperative programs within a 
given area where air pollution is spilling 
across political and geographic boundaries— 
we have such a cooperative setup now with 
New York State and New Jersey State au- 
thorities. All of this is to the good. Such 
wider vision should be encouraged every- 
where. 

But the people of the local community 
must not be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by thinking that just because there is 
e New York State Board of Air Pollution 
Control, or just because there is a U.S, Pub- 
lic Health Service, that air pollution will go 
away. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. There are not and there will not be 
any magic wands in air-pollution control. 

The hard truth is that air pollution any- 
where will be controlled or eliminated 
where—and only where—the people of the 
community which is causing air pollution 
are concerned enough to do something about 
it. 

If you want to control air pollution in 
your community—and you should want to, 
before you have to—start doing it~ now. 
Make use of the knowledge of others—none 
of us knows everything. Share your knowl- 
edge with others. 

But do the job yourself. And start doing 
it quickly. It is later than many of you 
think. It does not take very long for any 
community to start having a serious air- 
pollution problem, but, once it exists, it will 
be a long, hard pull to get cleaner air. 
As Government officials, all of us have a re- 
sponsibility and a duty to see that we get 
the job done properly. The Air Pollution 
Control Association's directory of “govern- 
ment air pollution control agencies” shows 
that in many States and cities where there 
is no separate air-pollution-control unit, the 
building department or building official is 
charged with this responsibility. In other 
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jurisdictions these duties are delegated to 
the health officer, the ‘city engineer, public 
works, or some type of cooperation or coor- 
dination between such related agencies. But 
almost without exception the staff assigned 
to this duty is inadequate in numbers. 
That cloud—no bigger than a man’s 
hand—which lies just above the horizon, is 
not a cloud at all. It is the signal that air 
pollution will come to any community which 
believes that it cannot happen here. 


Trade Up in European Common Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times of June 23 re- 
porting on the great expansion of trade 
within the European Economic Commu- 
nity this year. 

The article reports that trade among 
members of the Community has in- 
creased by 40 percent in the first quarter 
of 1960 over the first quarter of 1959, and 
that imports from outside of the Com- 
munity have risen by nearly 20 percent. 
The latest data which I have received 
from the Department of Commerce shows 
that U.S. exports to the EEC have risen 
by 54 percent—considerably more than 
the internal trade gains of the EEC, and 
nearly three times more than the gains 
made by other nations in their exports 
to the EEC. 

I believe that the great increase of the 


-internal trade of the European Economic 


Community and the even greater rise in 
U.S. exports to these countries are in- 
dicative of the tremendous economic ex- 
pansion within that area and of the vast 
potential which this market offers to the 
American producer. Now that all of 
these nations have substantially or com- 
pletely eliminated their trade and pay- 
ments restrictions against dollar goods 
is the time for U.S. producers and ex- 
porters to expand and develop their mar- 
kets in Europe. A good start has been 
made. U.S. trade policy must now place 
this country in the flexible bargaining 
position necessary to keep expanding the 
markets in the European Economic Com- 
munity which are so vital to our own 
and the free world’s economic develop- 
ment.and our balance of payments posi- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

‘Trape Is Up 40 Percent In Stx-Narion BLoc— 
COMMERCE WITHIN EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
SuHows SHarp Increase Over Last YEAR 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Brussers, Be.crum, June 22.—The six- 
nation European Economic Community ap- 
pears to be performing surprisingly like a 
common market long before it really is one. 

Officials of the Commuunity’s executive 
commission today that internal 

, which grew almost twice as fast as 
trade with outsiders last year, continued on 


June 28 — 
a@ similar path in the early months of this 


Trade between the members was 40 percent — 
higher in the first quarter of this year than 
in the same period of 1959, according to un= 
official figures just compiled. : 

from and exports to the outside 
world also grew during this period, but not 
nearly so fast as trade within the Commu- 
nity. The United States was among the ben- 
eficiaries of the growing imports of the Com- 
munity, which this year are up nearly 
one-fifth over last year. But the main 
growth was internal. , 

The tremendous growth in exchanges of 
goods within the six—France, Italy, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg—can scarcely be attributable 
to changes in tariffs, or even to elimination 
or enlargement of the relatively few remain- 
ing import quotas. 

The tariff reductions so far amount to a 
mere 10 percent, for example, and most of 
the quota liberalization has helped outsiders 
almost as much as members of the Common 
Market. 

SOME SPECIAL FACTORS 


Several special factors, mainly recovery 
from the 1958 recession and the devaluation 
of the French franc, account for much of the 
trade increase, but not all. 

The conclusion of the experts is that busi- 
nessmen in the six countries are already an- 
ticipating the day when free trade will be a 
fact. 

This is far from the case now. Even with 
the recent decision of the six nations to ac- 
celerate the achievement of the Common 
Market, tariffs by next January 1 will have 
been reduced only 80 percent from their 
1957 level, compared with 10 percent now. 

This means they are making an effort to 
establish sales outlets in the markets of fel- 
low members early in the game, even at some 
sacrifice of prices and profits at this stage. 

One direct bit of evidence is that prices 
last year for intracommunity exports aver- 
aged 5 percent more than the year before, 
and this was one explanation for the general 
price stability for the consumers throughout 
the six countries. 

It is apparent from statements of business- 
men and their trade associations that they 
fully expect the Common Market to proceed 
to its goal of internal free trade, probably 
well before the treaty deadline of 1970-72. 
For example, the head of the French whole- 
salers’ association said recently that “what 
we have always considered as exports we will 
soon have to consider as internal trade.” 


OTHER PROGRESS NEGLIGIBLE 


Tariffs are not everything, however. 
Progress has been negligible on such matters 
as transport discrimination, where Italy re- 
fuses even the first step of requiring the 
transport rates te be published. 

Besides, a shipper from New York to Colo- 
rado does not have to face the annoying 
problem of the turnover or value added :tax, 
as does the shipper from France to the Neth- 
erlands. The Frenchman must apply for for- 
giveness of his tax and the Dutch customer ~ 
must pay a special tax on the imported item 
equivalent to the Dutch turnover tax on the 
same item producted domestically. 

Last year the Netherlands found it con- 
venient to raise its equivalent tax on many 
products at about the same time tariffs were 
reduced, 

A little progress on the turnover tax prob- 
lem was made this week when the ruling 
Council of Ministers of the Common Market 
agreed upon a standstill from now. on, with 
plenty of advance notice required for any 
changes. But these taxes are far from har- 
monized and, depending on how they are 
administered, can constitute a disguised im- 
port barrier. ; 

Thus the six nations are far from a coms 
mon market of the sort the United States 
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has internally. Still trade expands with sur- 


prising speed. 

Evidently, the impending reduction of 
straightforward trade barriers alone—tariffs 
and quotas—is proving enough of an incen- 
tive for many businesses to seek markets in 
the fellow member, or to specialize in parts 
of finished products that require imports to 
complete them, 





Africa on the Move—By May Craig 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
March 25, 26, and 27, Mrs. May Craig 
published three columns which were 
printed in various Maine newspapers. 

In the first, written in Nairobi, she 
cites the need of understanding by the 
West for African native customs. 

In the second, she recounts a press con- 
ference held with Tom Mboya, KAU 
leader. 

In the third, Mrs. Craig tells of the 
happy Ethiopia of today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these three articles printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AFRICA ON THE MovE—Narive Customs NEEpD 
UNDERSTANDING BY WEST 
(By May Craig) 

Narrosi.—Living close to animals which we 
do not have in the more populated countries, 
the Africans, black, yellow, brown, white, all 
have a feeling of kinship for them, that we 
do not have. Over the gates into the Nairobi 
National Park, a game refuge, there is a sign 
which says: 

“The wildlife of today is not ours to dis- 
pose of as we please. We have it in trust. 
We must account for it to those who come 
after us. Signed: His Majesty King George 
VI.” The rangers are black Kenyans, except 
a few. They wear khaki uniforms, green 
caps, with a ruffle hanging down the back of 
the neck to protect them from the sun. 
They thus have a protective coloration. 
They ride bicycles and on paths to which 
tourists cannot go. We go in cars or small 
buses. Fine Mercedes, painted like a striped 
zebra. In these countries the number of 
“human bodies” that may be carried is 
printed prominently, how many sitting, how 
many standing. 

We got up at 5 o’clock, had quick toast and 
coffee brought to the room, left at 6, black 
dark, great bright stars. By the time we got 
there, the dawn was coming on, with stars 
still showing. We rode along in that magic 
time between dawn and sunrise and grad- 
ually we could see the animals getting up, 
coming to the waterholes, grazing. It was 
& lovely thing. 

The park officials take no nonsense. 
Signs say: Stay in your car. Do not disturb 
the animals. No dogs or firearms allowed. 
Do not discard litter. 

We saw many deer of all kinds, cheetah, 
those sly beauties. Ostriches, many giraffes, 
tall and slender, looking at us, eating from 
the tops of the flat-topped trees. There 
are rhinos here, but they are shy and we 
saw none; lions passed the thatched rang- 
ers huts near the gate just after we had 
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gone in, they told us as we came out, but 
we did not see them. There were the vul- 
tures, black, solemn, many in trees, others 
circling the sky. All sorts of birds, bright 
butterflies, elegant ie hyenas, the ugly 
things with humped shoulders. None were 
afraid and we kept very quiet. It is a pity 
we did not start saving our own natural 
wild life sooner—now some of it is gone 
forever. 

This business of witch doctors, voodoo, 
medicine men, even Mau Mau, needs under- 
standing by the Western whites. Africans 
have an old civilization; there are the Zim- 
babwe ruins in Rhodesia. The tribes had 
intricate systems of laws, Justice, marriage, 
war. They had no written language and 
the witch doctors and medicine men were 
the keepers of religion, medicine and other 
lore. They passed it down from father to 
son, they had acolytes and disciples. They 
knew about herbs and diseases and mixed 
their cures with religions, gods and devils. 
Many, including the Mau Mau, believed in 
eating essential organs of enemies, sacrifices, 
gaining strength, making cures. Today we 
“civilized” people go to our doctors and get 
ground up thyroid glands, for instance. 
Many of our serums are cultured on animals. 

The people believed they could be be- 
witched, a hex put on them, and they would 
die. Many of us get. psychiatric treatment, 
take pills with nothing in them and get 
cured because we believe in the doctor. The 
Africans are emotional people; they have 
gained from white civilization, but they 
have suffered from it too. They have been 
belittled; now they are gaining pride, there 
is what they call the “African personality” 
that their leaders want to regain, develop. 

The Mau Mau is part of the independence 
symbolism which absorbs them, inspires 
them. It was evil in its actions and results 
and had to be stamped out as such; its evils 
were holding back the Africans from coming 
into the light of freedom, into the family of 
nations of today. But evil needs to be under- 
stood, its reasons and roots, and its conse- 
quences. 

“Education is one of our great needs,” 
Mboya said. This takes time. Even educated 
people need experience in addition to the 
education in college. He thinks for now 
there need be no more than one party dedi- 
cated to independence. Later there may be 
more. “We must not try to impose our kind 
of democracy in Africa,” said one knowledge- 
able white official. “They are attuned to au- 
thoritarian rule. They want to adjust 
democracy to their needs.” Mboya said his 
people appreciate the exchange and scholar- 
ships of Africans to the United States. It is 
true some are going to Moscow and will bring 
back some of that creed. That is the com- 
petition we face. He smiled as he said that 
Africans believe in majority rule and how 
can the Western whites objectato that since 
it is their principle? 


The pace of development is based on cli- 
mate of public opinion, not on some white 
man’s opinion. He does not think pan- 
Africanism should be attempted now, how- 
ever desirable it might be in the future, even 
if only like pan-Americanism, which is a 
friendship of free separate nations. He 
thinks like-minded African nations might 
federate regionally. But Africans are as dif- 
ferent as white, yellow, or brown peoples, and 
need not be compressed into one group. 
“You should not think blacks necessarily 
think alike, are alike, just because they are 
black,” he told us, 

AFRICA ON THE Move—Mpsoya Is AGAINST 
PROPOSED VOTING RESTRICTIONS 
(By May Craig) 

Narrost.—Into the office of the U.S. In- 
formation Service here, where this group 
of 40 white U.S. reporters, editors, pub- 
lishers, owners of papers, radio and TV 
stations were waiting, tall, velvet-black 





dried cow-dung floor of a tha 

hut. His father worked with other Africans 
for $7 a month. He remembers the white 
overseers with the sjamboks, the hippopota 
mus-hide whips. 

Even that wage helped pay for Tom to go 
to a Catholic mission sthool, 25 miles away, 
at $14 a year tuition. There he learned to 
read and write, scrawling his lessons in 
sand under a tree because there were no 
blackboards. Later he went to a higher 
Catholic school where he got first lessons 
in English. He was known to hate violence, 
which is perhaps why he was never a leader 
of the Mau Mau, He learned of the Amer- 
ican revolution, the lesson: No taxation 


of Booker T. Washington; the great Negro 
who wrote the book “Up From Slavery” 
and led his people. Tom even thought of- 
being a priest but was embittered because 
the priests at the schools did not encour- 
age his budding political ideas. 

Today he paid tribute to the missionaries, 
when we asked him at the press conference, 
but said that they did not live up to what 


of Kenyan independence, but its role would 
be more religious, and would have less other 
influence. 

When his father could no longer pay the 
fee, Tom’s education stopped. He got to 
Nairobi, took a 3-year public health course, 
got a city job, and then heard Jomo Ken- 
yatta’s speeches calling for freedom, and 
Africa for the blacks. Then he was in poli- 
tics. Kenyatta in 1929 had gone to London 
for 15 years, then to Moscow for 2. There 
he learned the cell system and other Com- 
munist doctrine. The cell system was well 


tribe. He set up a network of bush schools 
against the white men, revived ancient bar- 
barous rituals out of which the Mau Mau 


emergency measures. Men, women, and 
children were being killed, not only whites 
but the loyalists among the Africans who 
opposed the Mau Mau. There was slaughter 
on both sides, the Mau Mau were hunted 
down. As many as 50,000 in a day were 
rounded up. Kenyatta was sent to a distant 
province camp prison. Most of the Mau Mau 
were put through rehabilitation and are back 
in regular life. Some of the worst are still 
in detention, including Kenyatta. 

Other Mau Mau leaders followed Kenyatta 
into prison and Mboya took over as leader of 
the Kenyatta Party, the KAU, raised money 
for Kenyatta’s defense. Kenyatta does not 
think much of Mboya, thinks he is too young, 
too moderate. But Mboya is the leader to- 
day; when KAU was banned in 1953, the 
Kenya Federation of Labor became the focus 
of the independence movement. He was its 
leader at the age of 23. Labor leaders in 
United States and Britain helped him. The 
International Federation of Free Trade 
Unions paid his way to a seminar in Calcutta 
where he learned sympathy with India. He 
won a scholarship to Oxford, where his Eng- 
lish came in handy. He came to the United 
States to lecture and talk with CIO’s Walter 
Reuther who helped him get money to build 
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the handsome labor building here in Nairobi. 
Coming home he won a seat in the legisla- 
tive council. 

Today he talked with us carefully but 
boldly. He is one with Nkruma of Ghana 
in wanting a single voting roll, one vote for 
one man. He is against the proposed voting 
restrictions agreed on in the recent London 
compromise—that is what he means by say- 
ing the new constitution will be changed. 
The restrictions would require that everybody 
under 40 years of age must be able to read 
and write his own language, own property, or 
have some income, about 75 pounds a year. 
This would restrict the number of African 
voters, of course. 

Mboya was asked today whether he would 
guarantee property of the whites, especially 
in the highlands, and he said not entirely— 
that some of the large holdings must be 
broken up and measured out to Africans. As 
to compensation—Blundell said: “Where is 
he going to get the money, if the Euro 
do not stay?” Mboya has a fine mind; he 
knows his problems, but he has to hold his 
leadership. He denies any Communist in- 
spiration in the Mau Mau, so do many white 
Officials here. He said today he would hope 
for multilateral assistance in building up 
Kenya, so not to be involved in political 
ideologies of either East or West. 


ArricA ON THE Move—Harry ETHIOPIANS 
Want No CHANGE 
(By May Craig) 

Appts ApaBa—This the oldest Christian 
nation in the world, this Ethiopia. Accord- 
ing to the lore of the people—and the 
Bible—its monarch, Haile Selassie I, is the 
descendant of King Solomon, King of Jeru- 
salem, and Mekeda, Queen of Sheba, who 
lived nearly 3,000 years ago. The present 
Emperor is the 225th ruler of the line. 
With Eritrea, this is a big country, more than 
all of New England plus all States through 
Virginia and Kentucky, and west through 
Ohio and Michigan. Its average altitude is 
over 8,000 feet and officials here besought us 
to consider this and take it easy. 

The Blue Nile rises here in Lake Tana, 
joins the White Nile in the Sudan, flows into 
the Mediterranean as the Nile, in Egypt. 
For centuries they have quarreled over the 
waters, for years over division for dams, 
hydroelectric power, irrigation. Just last 
year they agreed and the work began. 

Queen Mekeda was quite a girl and pretty. 
She heard about King Solomon and how wise 
he was so she decided to trek up and see him. 
Sheba was a rich kingdom then including 
both sides of the Red Sea. Solomon had 
built a navy for commerce on the Red Sea, 
including Ethiopia which was on both sides 
of the Red Sea too. So Mekeda got together 
“a very great train, with camels that bear 
spices, and very much gold and precious 
stones” according to the Old Testament, and 
betook herself to Jerusalem, thinking up 
some good questions to try on the wise King. 

Solomon had a thousand wives and con- 
cubines but he looked on the Queen and 
found her “black but comely.” Besides, one 
more didn’t matter and Sheba was a good 
conversationalist, while most of the thou- 
sand while beautiful were mostly dumb. In 
those days king and queens and gods and 
goddesses did about as they pleased. So 
Sheba and Solomon had an affair and after 
she went back to Sheba she bore Solomon’s 
son, Menelik, first ruler of the line of Solo- 
monic Ethiopian Emperors—bearing the 
father’s name to this day. 

Many of the areas adopted the Jewish re- 
ligion; Christianity gained a foothold in 
what is now Ethiopia about the first century 
of the Christian era, and Islam expanded 
into it in the eighth century. About one- 
third of the Ethiopians today are Coptic 
Christian, one-third Moslem, one-third 
pagan. Greek travelers knew Ethiopia fa- 
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vorably, Herodotus and Homer wrote of it, 
Marco Polo and Vasco de Gama visited it. 

Menelik I, first of the Solomonic line, was 
born about 980 B.C. The present Emperor, 
the Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
Elect of God, Emperor of Ethiopia, was born 
in 1892. 

This is one of the few absolute mon- 
archies left in the world. The Emperor had 
six children of whom two sons and one 
daughter are still living. He is a great grand- 
father at_ 72. The Crown Prince and heir 
apparent is Merid Azmatch Asfa Wosen Haile 
Selassie, who also has a son. He is not re- 
garded with too much confidence as a succes- 
sor and although the present Emperor is 
absolute and is said to have the utmost de- 
votion from his people, the succession may 
not be happy. So great is the respect shown 
the Emperor that when one of our group 
went downtown in a cab and the Emperor 
passed by, the cab driver not only drew to 
the side and stopped but insisted that she 
get out and stand at attention as the Em- 
peror went by. 

The Emperor and his sons were educated 
abroad as well as here. This regime wel- 
comes foreigners to stay as long as they wish. 
More than 400 young Ethiopians are abroad 
at universities, including United States, 
Canada, England, Germany, India, France, 
Switzerland. Technicians and advisers from 
many countries are here on invitation, in the 
Government, and the teaching staff includes 
more than 200 foreigners of 17 different na- 


_ tionalities. Education is the main preoccu- 


pation and a deep desire for more rapid prog- 
ress—which is inclining some of the minis- 
ters to pressure the Emperor into seeking aid 
from the Soviet Union, since he cannot get 
enough from us and the West or world finan- 
cial organizations to go ahead as fast as they 
want do. 

The Communists are making a great ef- 
fort here to spread their doctrine though we 
are told by American officials and Ethio- 
pians that the monarchy is safe, that the 
people do not want change, are not affected 
by the racial revolutions and forceful inde- 
pendencies of other African nations. Ethio- 
pia is free, prosperous, will have a constitu- 
tional monarchy soon, regard themselves as 
white people (black to pale gold), and are 
friends with the West. The Italians, allies 
of Nazi Germany, drove the Emperor out 
temporarily, but he came back and there is 
no ill will with Italians; in fact, most of their 
trade is with Italy. 

There are border troubles with the: Somali 
countries which the Emperor says he will re- 
sist with force, to prevent his borders from 
being pushed back. It is hard to believe that 
the absolutism can remain in a world of 
change, or that the people, many of whom 
live in such poverty, are as politically un- 
conscious as we are told. Little good Amer- 
ican news gets in the controlled press—they 
get Russian Tass, Agence France Press, and 
British Reuters free service, while our AP 
and UPI are costly by Ethiopian standards, 
though UPI had just made new low rates. 


Resolution Endorsing the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt Minimum Wage Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 


bers of Congress the following resolution 
adopted by the council and approved by 


June 28° 


the mayor of the city of Pittsburgh on 
June 22, 1960, endorsing the Kennedy. 
Morse-Roosevelt minimum wage bill: 

Whereas the present Minimum Wage and ~ 
Hour Act falls woefully short of its stated 
objective of achieving a minimum standard — 
of living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
the general well-being of workers; ‘¢ 

Whereas of some 45 million workers who 
could and should be protected by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, over 20 million are 
totally excluded; 

Whereas this lack of coverage means that 
these excluded employees are paid pitifully 
low wages or are worked excessive hours 
without pay; 

Whereas extension of coverage and increase 
in minimum wage is needed for obvious hu- 
manitarian and social reasons, for the bene- 
fits the economy would gain from increased 
buying power for low-income families, and 
for providing protection to socially respon- 
sible employers against unscrupulous wage 
chiselers; and 

Whereas the welfare of the citizens of the 
city of Pittsburgh requires greater income 
than is provided under the present minimum 
wage, and broader coverage of the law to 
include persons presently outside its scope: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the elected members of 
the City Council of Pittsburgh, respectfully 
request. the Congress of the United States 
to approve the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill 
which is designed to raise the minimum wage 
rate to $1.25 an hour and extend coverage 
to about 7% million of the unprotected 
workers; and urge all Americans to write to. 
their Congressmen and Senators so they will 
support this measure; and be it further 

Resolved, That at the request of this city 
council, the Honorable Joseph M. Barr, mayor 
of the city of Pittsburgh, will declare the 
week of July 26—July 2, 1960, as “Pass the 
Minimum Wage Law and Extend the Pair 
Labir Standards Act Week” in order to call 
to the attention of the American public the 
extreme importance and necessity of this 
action. 


Hazleton, Pa., Business Firm Observes 
120th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
Plain Speaker of Hazleton, Pa., issue of 
Monday, June 13, 1960, which reports 


that the Reinhart furniture store in that. 9 . 


city has completed 120 years in business. 
This is truly a remarkable record, Mr, 
Speaker, when it is considered that dur- 
ing that long period this Nation has gone 
through four major wars, six major 
financial panics, the long anthracite coal 
strike, and the great depression of the 
1930’s. As a personal note, my late 
grandfather, Attorney Daniel J. Mc- 
Carthy, a very distinguished member of 
the bar, was a close friend and associate 
of the Reinhart family for many years. 
In recognition of this historic event, I 
include the above-mentioned news:story 
as part of my remarks: 
REINHART’s Is 120 YEARS Otp 

Currently observing its 120th anniversary, 

the Reinhart furniture store at Broad and 
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| Pine Streets is believed to have been the 
| first store exclusively devoted to sale of re- 
tail furniture established in the eastern 

_ United States. 


The firm is also the outgrowth of what is 


a pelieved to have been Hazleton’s first in- 
_ dustry, a furniture shop established in 1840 
_ by Martin Reinhart, a cabinet maker. 


The factory flourished and when a new 


plant, using steam-powered machinery was 


built some time after 1871, Reinhart was 
making dressers, bureaus and other pieces 
in addition to the chairs which were the 
first item. 

Furniture pieces made by hand at the old 
Reinhart shop over 100 years ago are now 
collectors items. 

The retail business, which was eventually 
to overshadow the original enterprise, was 
established by Martin Reinhart’s son, George. 
When he died at the age of 44 his widow 
continued the business under the present 
name, Mrs. E. Reinhart’s Sons. 

Today the business is operated by the 
fourth family generation, A. Oscar Reinhart 
and his three sons, William, James, and 
John. 

Martin Van Buren was president when the 
firm was established. It was not easy to 
operate a business in those pre-Civil War 
days, particularly when the nearest bank 
was at Mauch Chunk (now Jim Thorpe). 


Over the years the firm has gone through 
four wars, six major financial panics, the 
long anthracite coal strikes and the depres- 
sion of the 30s. 

Reinhart’s built the city’s first “sky- 
scraper”, the four story building which is 
still part of the establishment, since greatly 
expanded by the erection of a modern two 
story structure. 





Alaska’s Transportation in the Sixties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
take especial pleasure in presenting here 
the text of a paper on Alaska transporta- 
tion delivered at the Transportation 
Institute, Western Michigan University 
at Kalamazoo, on June 18 by Hon. 
Laurence K. Walrath, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
the fine address he gave at Western 


} Michigan University, Commissioner Wal- 


rath gave a historical account of Alaska’s 
transportation system, described its 
operations today, and made some very 


interesting and informed comments 


about its future. 

Mr. President, few people are more 
qualified to speak on this subject than 
Commissioner Walrath. He has made 
several trips to Alaska and we Alaskans 
consider him as one of us by adoption. 
I ask unanimous consent to include 
Commissioner Walrath’s speech with my 
Temarks in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALASKA’s TRANSPORTATION IN THE SIXTIES 

Your chairman gave me a choice of topics. 
One was that I discuss what may be in store 


@ for the general shipping public in the next 
4 j decade—the other, that I “enlighten” you, 
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as he phrased it, regarding Alaska’s trans- 
portation problems of the sixties. I believe 
he knew which I would select, since my en- 
thusiasm for our 49th State is no secret—to 
see and study it is to be captivated by it. 
But since both topics would cast me in the 
role of a prophet he was, indeed, a courageous 
man; especially since he must Know by now 
that not one of the several legislative rec- 
ommendations of the ICC, made after my 
first visit to Alaska, has yet been enacted 
into law; and even those which seemed to 
me essential have, in fact, become highly 
controversial in detail, if not in substance. 

But, assuming that you, too, will accept 
what I may say in the spirit in which it is 
offered—as a sincere, but personal, appraisal, 
and that you may find in the solution of 
Alaska’s problems some measure of hope that 
shippers everywhere may eventually benefit, 
I am perfectly willing, even happy, to tackle 
the assignment. 

Because I believe the legislative changes, 
essential to Alaska’s transportation’s full 
partnership in the Nation’s economy, will 
soon be worked out, and that the Congress 
will find a way to resolve the controversies 
in the public interest, I will not take ad- 
vantage of your hospitality by arguing tem-~- 
porary problems flowing from the law. In- 
stead, I think it far more important to try 
to paint a word picture of Alaska’s basic 
problems—those not curable by simple 
amendment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act—and to suggest reasons for them and 
possible solutions. 

Contrary to the impressions of most of 
those who recall the romatic stories of Jack 
London, Stewart Edward White, and Rex 
Beach, who wrote of the dog sled, gold rush 
and salmon days there is nothing of the 
“primitive” about the movement of goods 
and people in Alaska today. The heroic bush 
pilots helped change all this, and today 
Alaska’s air facilities are modern. Service 
and safety, despite weather and terrain, are 
the very finest to be found. Dog sledding 
is now mostly for sport. 

The Alaska Railroad, Government-owned, 
and operated by the Department of Interior— 
some 500 miles of main line—is also well 
above average as a system, completely diesel- 
ized, and renders efficient service. The same 
is true of Alaska’s primary highway system 
(traffic and terrain considered) which con- 
sists of more than 2,000 miles of all-weather, 
blacktop roads, and is now kept in year- 
round operation by capable engineering. It 
provides the “right-of-way” for some of the 
most up-to-date truck fleets of the country. 
Like the railroad, its chief drawback is that 
it serves such a relatively restricted area. 

Water service from west coast ports, to the 
extent that it presently operates, is also 
modern, efficient, and reliable. 

Why then are there transportation prob- 
lems? They result from a complexity of 
reasons which seem to fall generally into 
three categories: Geographical, political (in 
the very broad sense), and economic. To- 
gether these factors account for the circum- 
scribed nature of Alaska’s system of transport 
and its extremely high cost—not attributable 
to distance alone. The combination of these 
also serves to retard the further expansion 
of the system of surface transportation into 
large portions of Alaska which desperately 
require it if a sound economy for the whole 
State is to develop. 

A study of the map of Alaska and com- 
parative census figures since 1940 reveals 
that only in the limited area where all modes 
of transportation are available has Alaska 
enjoyed its,\remarkable development. This 
particular area enjoys its transportation ad- 
vantages largely as the result of the “broad 
politics” I mentioned earlier, together with 
defense and geographical reasons. 

The Alaska Railroad had been located in 
the Anchorage-Fairbanks area prior to World 
War Iil—starting as early as 1914, with the 
public purposes of opening up the known 


ee eee 


the ports of Seward, Valdez, and Haines. — 

Also during World War II, in order to 
shorten the sea-land supply ro An 
chorage and Fairbanks, the line of the rail- 
rdad was extended about 12 miles southeast 
of Portage to Whittier, which remains prin- 
cipally a military port; this line traverses two 
mountain tunnels totaling some 18,000 feet 
and cuts about 50 miles off the rail route 
to Anchorage. 

The so-called rail or rail-highway belt 
might alsa be called the population belt 
since in its relatively small area of influence 
is to be found more than 75 percent of 
Alaska’s 1960 population. 

Location of highways and rail lines since 
1940 was not designed to reach Alaska’s 
greatest productive potential but was in- 
tended to make possible the successful de- 
fense of America against arctic air or sea 
aggression. However, we can be thankful 
that, regardless of primary purpose, areas of 
great beauty, and vast natural resources were 
opened. For example, both railroad and 
highway traverse the incomparable Kenai 
Peninsula from Anchorage south to the port 
of Seward. Both also reach Palmer, some 50 
miles north of Anchorage en route to Fair- 
banks, in the heart of the famous Matanuska 
Valley where, in the short summer months of 
long days are produced carrots 3 feet long 
and cabbages as big as bushel baskets. Both 
rail and highway reach Mount McKinley and 
Mount McKinley Park—one of nature’s great 
panoramas of awesome beauty and protected 
wildlife. 

Let’s pause a moment to consider a side 
effect of the military phase of Alaska’s econ- 
omy. Since 1940 when Anchorage was still 
a frontier town of less than 4,000 people, and 
Fairbanks a small, -brawling ‘mining town 
of saloons and trading posts, a steady flow 
of defense money, supplies and people have 
passed through them, much of each category 
finding its way into civilian life with the 
result that Anchorage today is a sprawling 
city of neon lights, modern hotels and stores, 
and a population of nearly 83,000—more than 
1,000 percent growth in two decades. Fair- 
banks boasts nearly 43,000 inhabitants. In 
spite of this ostensible prosperity both An- 
chorage and Fairbanks are beginning to rea- 
lize their economy is far from balanced. 
During the 20 years in which most of this 
has transpired nearly everything of sub- 
stance has been shipped in, very little going 
out, and costs, whether of materials, labor 
or development were only a secondary con- 
sideration, so long as military necessity and 
emergency were the driving forces. 

In effect, these high costs of military ne- 
cessity set the pattern for the costs of civil- 
ian projects at a level which now tends to 
defeat any effort to sustain industrial or 
commercial production. Labor alone is from 
25 to 60 percent higher than in the “south- 
ern 48.” 

This, then, is the other side of the coin— 
almost a frustrating dilemma which bids 
fair to get worse before it can get better. 

Volume transportation for Alaska’s by- 
passed treasure troves becomes of even 
greater importance in the decade ahead, espe- 
cially for those areas which lie so much 
closer to the other continental States and 
which have not had—and will not have— 
defense developments of lines of communica- 
tion. 

Southeastern Alaska is a clear example of 
such a area, Lying about halfway 
between Seattle and Anchorage, its Inside 
Passage provides beautiful, protected, deep 
water abounding with commercial fish. The 
snow-capped mountains of its islands and 
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mainiand contain unlimited timber and 
pulpwood, as well as coal and strategic ores. 
However, the rugged terrain of the Canadian 
mountains which flank it on the east, in- 
grained as they are with huge glaciers of 
the ages, makes the construction of land 
communication .virtually impossible except 
at a very few points, and then only at pro- 
hibitive expense. Add to this Canada’s lack 
of enthusiasm to spend the large sums neces- 
sury to open up northern British Columbia 
and the Yukon Territory and it will be seen 
the southeastern Alaska is at the moment” 
as isolated from commercial contact as if it 
were an island in the far Pacific. 

Because of its isolation, southeastern Alas- 
ka enjoys only a modest amount of tourism, 
no industrial development to speak of, and 
remains a series of fishing villages and small 
towns, dependent as communities on air 
and water for contact with each other and 
the outside world. This area enjoys an al- 
most temperate climate, very similar to, but 
even less severe than, that of northern Mich- 
igan. In it are found the old towns of 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Sitka, and 
the capital city of Juneau. The total popu- 
lation of this large and potentially rich area 
is less thari 35,000 inhabitants, with only 
Juneau and Ketchikan approaching 10,000 
each. Contrast this with the Anchorage-| 
Fairbanks rail-highway area some 600 to 900 
miles farther north and west from Seattle 
hut which now boasts of more than 160,000 
permanent residents—75 percent of the 
State’s total inhabitants. 

I wish we had more time to go into some 
of the odd circumstances which result from 
this complex admixture of geography, poli- 
tics and economy. For example, the dispari- 
ties in freight rates between ostensibly in- 
termediate and more distant points present 
some real anomalies. One of these was 
emphasized by the somewhat humorous but 
truthful testimony we heard last fall from 
the local undertaker in Cordova. He said to 
Senator BarTLeTr on the committee record 
pretty much as follows: 

“Bos, I’m not here to falk about the high 
cost of living; I want to complain about the 
high cost of dying—it costs so much more 
for me to get a coffin delivered here from 
Seattle than it does to ship it 150 miles 
further west to Seward and then by rail all 
the way north to Anchorage that I’m ad- 
vising my clients they’d better move over 
there when they get ready to die.” 

The difference, of course, is that Anchor- 
age, in the rail-highway belt enjoys joint 
water-rail rates. Cordova, although closer 
to Seattle and on the southern mainland, 
has no land transportation to the interior. 
When a ship calls at Cordova it’s the end of 
the line for freight, and, therefore, its water 
rates from Seattle are local—and maximum. 

Another phase of a similar local twist was 
illustrated by testimony heard at Valdez, 
where, you will recall, there is a highway 
connection to the interior (but no rail). 
One of the witnesses, a local Valdez mer- 
chant, testified that rates from Seattle were 
at a level as high as those to Cordova, but 
that freight destined to the interior on the 
highway route to Fairbanks, enjoyed a 
water-motor rate substantially less than 
that for delivery at Valdez. He said in sub- 
stance: “Senator, when I first heard about 
this rate difference I began to order all my 
freight shipped to me at Glennallen, some 
90 highway miles north of Valdez; then I 
drove my own truck up there and brought 
it back here. Now I still order it to Glenn- 
allen to get the lower rate, but try to inter- 
cept it here at the dock and save the trip.” 

You will agree, I am sure—from just these 
two examples, that they do have local prob- 
lems which cause the cost of living (or 
dying) to vary from place to place. Pref- 
erence and prejudice certainly exists— 
whether it is undue is another question. 
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Alaska also has assets which even the 
presence of all modes of transport is unable 
to unfreeze. At Seward, where the most 
favorable transportation circumstances 
exist, we heard testimony by an expert con- 
cerning Alaska’s shrimp supply. As I recall 
it, more than half the known reserves of the 
world have been located in and around the 
Gulf of Alaska. The texture and flavor of 
Alaska shrimp is superior to any I’ve ever 
eaten. But here again, the high costs of 
labor in the defense area, both for fishing 
and processing, have kept Alaska shrimp 
from world markets. 

These are a few of the problems of Alaska’s 
economy, and there are others. When it is 
realized that the pegged price of gold, to- 
gether with the high costs of Alaskan pro- 
duction, has actually resulted in the closing 
of productive mines, such as the famous one 
at Juneau; that wild fur production has 
substantially given way to the better pelts of 
controlled fur farms; and that Alaska’s 
commercial salmon production has been de- 
clining steadily; it is apparent that Alaska’s 
real future lies in a newer economy than 
that of the romantic gold rush and “silver 
horde” days. It must be built upon com- 
mercial and industrial production and upon 
tourism, which require mass transportation 
to approach fulfillment. 

But there are advantages in adversity. 
The harsh reality of Alaska’s geography and 
economy has already resulted in substantial 
contributions to transportation progress. 
While the rest of the country was engrossed 
with the controversial features of modern 
piggybacking plans, Alaska, without fanfare, 
enjoyed what may be the world’s first and 
finest containerized freight operation on 
joint rates and through routing by motor, 
water, and rail. Both dry freight and re- 
frigerated traffic, since before statehood, 
have been moving in motor carrier trailer 
containers from Seattle by Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. to Seward, then on flatcars of the 
Alaska Railroad to Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
thence back to the motor carriers for store 
door delivery at destination. (This, in large 
part, accounts for cheaper coffins at Anchor- 
age.) 

The success of this coordinated operation 
has proven that there are economies in 
single-factor joint rates and that it can work 
in the other States, provided the carriers 
are willing to undertake the cooperation 
necessary to success. The greatest lesson, I 
think, is that it would not have succeeded 
even in Alaska if only the carriers were the 
beneficiaries. The shipper, too, must bene- 
fit if any plan of multimode transport is 
to produce optimum results. 

Alaskans have learned to be practical. 
For example, in recognition of the stagger- 
ing cost of an orthodox highway system in 
the southeast, the present efforts, which bid 
fair to succeed, are to establish an extension 
of existing highways through an inside- 
passage ferry system. My guess is that with- 
in the next 3 or 4 years you will be able to 
drive your family (or dispatch your trucks) 
from Kalamazoo to Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, and there, for a modest ferry 
charge, drive aboard for passage to the prin- 
cipal islands and towns of southeastern 
Alaska. 

Such a system, apart from the shot in 
the arm it would give the economies of such 
towns as Ketchikan, Wrangell, Sitka, Peters- 
burg, Juneau, Skagway, and Haines, would 
allow you to avoid hundreds of arduous 
highway miles, even if you intended going 
on to Fairbanks. 

Many have asked whether we will ever have 
railroad connections through Canada and 
into Fairbanks where the Alaska Railroad 
now terminates. Until recently I would 
have thought that very unlikely, partly be- 
cause of Canada’s apparent lack of enthu- 
siasm and partly because of the problems 
of the railroads generally, with emphasis 
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seemingly on reduction of plant and serye 

ices in the interest of survival as private 
enterprise systems, rather than upon ex. 
pansion. However, some of you may have 

read the AP release of June 2 from Victoria 

which indicated that the building of a rail- 

road into the northwest revolves about the 

extent of concessions which Canada may be 

willing to give to the Swedish financier, 
Axel Wenner-Gren, who wants to develop 

the tremendous hydroelectric potential and 

through that the industrial potential of the 

Yukon River area. 


That article reported the incorporation - | 


of the Pacific Northern Railway Co. for the — 
purpose of constructing a_700-mile railroad - 
from rail connections in southwestern Can-. 
ada, at a cost of a quarter-billion dollars to 
tap the potential of the great northwest 
and, according to the report, there is some 
indication that the actual building will de- 
pend upon the company’s being given per- 
mission to extent into the Yukon and Alas- 
ka. Such a rail connection could brighten 
the economic outlook of interior Alaska 
overnight, and cheap hydroelectric power in 
the southeast would open its vast resources 
to the world. x 

Always, when I reach this point in my 
thinking, I reluctantly visualize what de- 
velopment of the southeast would mean to 
those of u8 who cherish its very isolation 
for its natural beauty and its fabulous hunt- 
ing and fishing. Obviously, an expansion of 
commerce and industry will affect some of 
this, but perhaps we have learned the les- 
sons of conservation and will avoid the 
thoughtless destruction which so often ac- 
companies civilization. 

It was there in the southeast last fall 
while waiting for evening flights of geese and 
ducks, and tramping mountain slopes follow- 
ing deer trails, that I recalled something I 
had read and from that I began to visualize 
a@ way for commercial transportation to reach 
this part of the world without blasting away 
mountains, clearing vast areas of timber, and 
changing the courses of rivers to build rail 
beds and highways. It may be that the very 
ruggedness of its terrain will cause south- 
eastern Alaska to be the real proving ground 
for an entirely new and different form of 
transportation. 

I have in mind the experiments being con- 
ducted with the air-cushion craft, which 
rides not on wheels but on compressed air, 
During the past year it has been demon- 
strated that such craft can move over land 
or water at impressive speeds. The major 
obstacle, so far as Alaska is concerned, is 
that present models require relatively smooth 
terrain and can climb grades no greater than 
8 or 10 percent because of the thin cushions 
of air which support them. However, one 
of the last detailed articles I saw said work- 
able plans actually exist for a craft which 
can rise to a height of 30 feet, there to hover 
motionless or accelerate to speeds approach- 
ing 100 miles per hour, while loaded with 
great quantities of freight. 

Already proven as amphibious, and with 
concentration now on adapting their move- 
ment to rough terrain, success for use in 
Alaska would seem to be assured in the not- 
too-distant future. Instead of having to 
build highways or railroads, tunnels or 
bridges, it may be that the only requirement 
will be to have survey crews locate and mark 
feasible routes following the natural terrain, 
With the anticipated low cost of operation 
and high speeds predicted for such craft, 
circuity of routing would be less important 
than it is in rail or highway building. 

I do not believe this picture is too far- 
fetched. If the engineers can do what they 
say, Alaska could use it today. If it is proven 
feasible under such adverse conditions, think 
what it can mean elsewhere. With highway 
construction and improvement of waterways 
calling for billions of tax dollars in the next 
decade and with railroad maintenance & 
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- mounting burden, perhaps the air cushion, 


impervious to potholes in highways, deficient 
rail beds, and shallow rivers, will provide the 
economies we must have. 

In any event, you will agree I am opti- 
mistic. If there is a way to do it, Alaska 
will find it. 





U.S. Engineers Have Long Record of 
Service to Nation 
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or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Lake County Banner of 
Tiptonville, Tenn., an outstanding week- 
ly newspaper of the Nation, on Thursday, 
June 23, 1960, an excellent article rela- 
tive to the U.S. Engineers. 

We in our congressional district are 
very proud of the U.S. Engineers because 
of the wonderful work they have done in 
behalf of our people. 

The article follows: 

U.S. ENGINEERS Have LONG ReEcorRD or SERVICE 
TO NATION 


The US. Army Corps of Engineers, known 
as the world’s largest fighting-constructing 
organization, celebrated its 185th anniversary 
on June 16. 

Originally constituted by a resolution of 
the Continental Congress on June 16, 1775, 
the corps has had a long record of responsi- 
bility for the defense of the Nation and de- 
velopment of its resources. The first Chief 
Engineer was Col. Richard Gridley, so desig- 
nated by Gen. George Washington, and by 
congressional resolution, his pay was set at 
$60 per month. 


Since that time there have been 40 Chiefs 
of Engineers, the present incumbent being 
Lt. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, whose term 
has only recently been extended for 2 years 
by recommendation of President Eisenhower. 
Included in the list of Chiefs of Engineers 
are such men as Maj. Gen. Louis DuPortail; 
Col. Jonathan Williams, first superintendent 
of West Point; Brig. Gen. William Louis Mar- 
shall, who as a junior officer served in rivers 
and harbors work on the lower Mississippi 
River (1876-90); Lt. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, au- 
thor of the comprehensive plan for flood con- 


_ trol on the lower Mississippi River; and Lt. 


Gen. Eugene Reybold, who was district 
engineer, Memphis district, during the all- 
time high water of 1937. 

Because a majority of the trained and ex- 
perienced engineers in the Nation made up 
the Corps of Engineers, following the Revolu- 
tionary War, the first nonmilitary engineer- 
ing projects were placed in their hands. Con- 
struction of harbors, canals, and early road- 
Ways was followed by development of the 
country’s inland waterways systems. First 
congressional authorization for a study of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers came in 
1820, and the ensuing planning became a 
pattern for development of these water- 
Ways for more than a century. Waterways 
Planning was followed by railroad planning, 
and the first transcontinental route was sur- 
veyed by the corps. 

Development of flood-control plans by the 
corps came about long after the program 
of inland waterways had been well advanced. 
Early appropriation for corps waterways 
development specifically limited construc- 
tion of flood-control works except where 
they could be shown primarily as aids to 
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navigation. Only following the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley disaster in 1927 did the Con- 
gress recognize flood control as a national 
problem, and even then the authorized im- 
provements were limited to the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The outstanding record of 
that project was responsible for the act of 
1936 which finally committed the Federal 
Government to a nationwide program of 
flood control. 

The act of 1928 placed responsibility for 
flood control in the Mississippi Valley in the 
hands of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission which had been established in 1879. 
The Commission, composed of three Army 
engineer officers (one of whom serve as 
president), the Commandant of the US. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and three ci- 
vilians, has been in continuous existence 
since its establishment. It supervises the 
work of district offices located at Memphis, 
Vicksburg, and New Orleans. In addition, 
the same organization, functioning as the 
Lower Mississippi Valley Division, includes 
the St. Louis, Mo., District. 

The U.S. Army Engineer District, Mem- 
phis, with Col. Marvin L. Jacobs as dis- 
trict engineer, comprises an area of nearly 
27,000 square miles, including southeast- 
ern Missouri, southern M[llinois, western 
Kentucky and Tennessee, northern Missis- 
sippi, and eastern Arkansas, Among its 
more important responsibilities are the 
maintenance of navigation facilities and 
channel stabilization from the vicinity of 
Cairo, Ill., to the mouth of White River, 
Ark.; construction, enlargement and flood 
emergency maintenance of more than 636 
miles of main line Mississippi River levees, 
and more than 560 miles of tributary levees; 
operation of the Wappapello Dam and Res~ 
ervoir on the upper St. Francis River, and 
construction of a giant flood-control and 
drainage project throughout the St. Francis 
River Valley. Local flood protection proj- 
ects have been constructed at Dyersburg 
and Memphis, Tenn., and the Memphis Har- 
bor project, now nearing completion, is an 
outstanding example of cooperation between 
the Corps of Engineers and local government. 





The Angry American 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Boston 
Pilot on June 25, 1960: 

Tue ANGRY AMERICAN 


Americans, at the present time, are very 
seriously concerned about the logic of their 
international position and are troubled over 
the recent developments which were as un- 
expected as they were violent. The collapse 
of the summit, followed so promptly by the 
Far East demonstrations, has plainly shocked 
the public which had begun to hope for a 
lessening of tensions. It is normal enough 
for people to allow themselves to hope that 
things will be better, but it is the more dis- 
heartening when we find in reality that they 
are worse. This can, however, be a blessing 
in disguise. 

The smiling, pleasant Khrushchev is in 
many ways more dangerous than the Paris 
denouncer, with all his crudeness and bad 
manners. Similarly, the incidents which 
upset the status quo are warning symptoms 
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situation, only believing what we would like 
to believe. 

Nothing suggests, however, that we ha 
to compound our errors at this point 
altering essentially our international posture; 

disillusionment should encour- 


amount of positive good can come from un- 
derstanding the international picture in more 


Americans are apt to be more realistic 
when they are a little bit angry and, if we 
judge it correctly, that is their present mood. 
Ruffled and humiliated in the person of their 
President, in both East and West, they are 
very likely to take action which they would 
otherwise just as soon postpone. Undoubt- 
edly, we need a i 
agonizing if it will only be prompt.. What 
we surely need more than anything else is 
a true knowledge of the present international 
situation, not as we would like it to be but 
asitactuallyis. After our recent unpleasant 
adventures, we are in a mood to understand 
the unpleasant wherever it exists; we do 
not want a pretty picture, we want the true 
picture. 

The Communists have shown again, along 
with their ugliness, their true purposes. 
Tibet is back in the news with a finding of 
genocide against Red China, and this should 
recall H and its bloodbath at the 
hands of the Soviet. The Japanese riots 
show the Communist use of the so-called 
neutral countries and the extent of the con- 
spiracy against the free world. After we 
take the true measure of this 
enemy, let us take the true measure of our- 
selves, As soon as we find what is required 
of us, let us set to action. Americans in 
their present mood, as in the past, will be 
equal to the demands of history. 





Garfield Saw Self Nominated When 
Nominator Became Nominee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently I placed in the Appendix to the 
Recorp the excellently written article by 
the able Boyce House, of Dallas, Tex., 
describing how the Great Commoner, the 
brilliant William Jennings Bryan, with 
his matchless oratory, won the presi- 
dential nomination of the Democratic 
Party at the age of 36, the youngest 
presidential nominee in our history. 

Mr. House has written another in his 
series of absorbing historical accounts of 
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presidential nominating conventions, 
this~time, the dramatic account of the 
unique instance when a nominator be- 
came a nominee in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1880. Not only that, 
but James A. Garfield was present in the 
Convention Hall and saw himself win 
the nomination for the presidency, the 
only presidential nominee in history to 
witness his own nomination. This inter- 
esting story was printed in the Houston 
Post for Sunday, June 19, 1960. I ask 
' unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp today this 
account, from the Houston Post, where it 
is titled, “Garfield Brilliant: When a 
Nominator Became Nominee.” 

There being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the Rsecorp, 
as follows: 

GARFIELD BRILLIANT—-WHEN A NOMINATOR 

BrecaME NOMINEE 
(By Boyce House) 

How an orator made a speech of such 
brilliance in nominating another that he 
himself became the nominee for President— 
this forms a story unique in the annals of 
national political conventions. 

Not only that but was the first—and so 
far as research has disclosed—the only time 
that a man was present and saw himself win 
the most coveted of all political honors. 

That man was James A. Garfield; the year, 
1880; the scene, the Republican convention 
in Chicago. 

The chief candidates were Gen. U. S. 
Grant (who, 4 years earlier, had concluded 
his second term as President) and James 
G. Blaine, that man of magnetism from 
Maine. Garfield was not a candidate. On 
the contrary, he was directing the cam- 
paign of his fellow Ohioan, John Sherman, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Garfield was 
the Republican floor leader in Congress, 
where he had served nine terms, and was 
US. Senator-elect. 

It was a case of Grant against the field. 
Leading his forces was Senator Roscoe 
Conkling of New York, one of the foremost 
orators of the Nation, a man of great ability 
but of an imperious nature, arrogant, al- 
most contemptuous toward those who op- 
posed his will. 

And Conkling almost succeeded in winning 
the war before the names of the aspirants 
had even been presented. He sought to 
establish the unit rule, which would have 
meant that the vote of a State would be 
cast in ite entirety for the candidate favored 
by the majority of a delegation. - This would 
have given Grant 367 votes, only 9 short of 
@ majority, and would undoubtedly have re- 
sulted in his nomination on the second 
ballot—if not, indeed, by the switching of 
votes, on the very first ballot. 

Garfield, as the chieftain of the anti- 
Grant forces, was able to defeat this move. 

Later, he and Conkling clashed again. 
To head off a possible bolt if his man was 
chosen, the New York Senator moved that 
every delegate be honor bound to support 
the nominee, whoever he might be. This 
carried with only three dissenting votes, 
the trio being delegates from West Virginia. 
Infuriated, Conkling moved to expel them. 

Garfield replied in a most persuasive 
speech, appealing to the convention's sense 
of fair play and “to the deep-seated indi- 
vidualism of his audience.” as a biographer 
expresses it. There was great applause and 
the motion was badly beaten. 

Conkling, if no one else did, sensed the 
possibilities of the situation. While Gar- 
field was speaking, the New Yorker wrote 
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across the top of a newspaper, “I congratu- 
late you on being the dark horse,” tore the 
margin off and, at the close of the speech, 
had the note passed to Garfield. 

Although both contests had resulted in 
victory for the anti-Grant elements, these 
were, after all, only skirmishes. The battle 
was about to begin in earnest with the 
nominating speeches and then the actual 
voting. 

Conkling placed Grant in nomination. 
The speaker had of course a military leader 
of inspiring achievements as his subject. 
Grant, after leaving the Presidency had 
spent 2 years in touring the world, being 
everywhere received with such honors as 
had never been bestowed on a private citizen; 
then, returning to the United States, was 
welcomed everywhere as a national hero. 
The orator began with a bit of verse which 
was currently popular: 


“If asked what State he hails from, 
Our sole reply shall be: 

He comes from Appomattox 
And the famous apple tree.” 


These lines set off wild cheering and the 
speech was interrupted many times by ap- 
plause. Chauncey M. Depew (who served 
in the U.S. Senate from New York) said of 
Conkling’s speech, in his memoirs, that it 
“was perfectly prepared, delivered with great 
effect and received universal acclaim on the 
floor and in the gallery.” Historians say 
that the conclusion aroused storms of ap- 
plause and shouting which “surpassed any- 
thing ever known before in a convention.” 

It was Garfield’s colossal task to follow an 
oration which unquestionably ranked—and 
still ranks—as one of the most magnificent 
speeches ever heard in a national convention. 
Furthermore, he had no popular hero to pre- 
sent. Sherman was colorless, completely 
lacking in the ability to inspire enthusiasm. 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts 
(who was both the temporary and perma- 
nent chairman of the convention) said in his 
autobiography, “There was nothing stimu- 
lant or romantic in the plain wisdom of John 
Sherman. It was like reading a passage from 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanac’ after one of the 
lofty chapters of the ‘Psalms of David.’” 

If these were not sufficient handicaps, Gar- 
field was going to have to make largely an 
extemporaneous speech. That very day he 
had written his to his wife, “I have arisen 
this morning to tell you the peril I am in. 
I have not made the first step in preparation 
for my speech nominating Sherman, and I 
see no chance I can get to prepare it. It was 
a frightful mistake that I did not write it 
before Icame. It now seems inevitable that 
I shall fall far below what I ought to do.” 

Garfield began in a quiet voice, “I have 
witnessed the extraordinary scenes of this 
convention with deep solicitude. Nothing 
touches my heart more quickly than a trib- 
ute of honor to a great and noble character; 
but as I sat in my seat and witnessed the 
demonstration, this assemblage seemed to be 
a human ocean in tempest. I have seen the 
sea lashed into fury and tossed into spray, 
and its grandeur moves the soul of the dull- 
est man; but I remember that it is not the 
billows, but the calm level of the sea, from 
which all heights and depths are measured. 

“When the storm has passed and the hour 
of calm settles on the ocean, when the sun- 
light bathes its peaceful surface, then the 
astronomer and surveyor take the level from 
which they measure all terrestrial heights 
and depths. 

“Gentlemen of the convention, your pres- 
ent temper may not mark the healthful pulse 
of our people. When your enthusiasm has 
passed, when the emotions of this hour have 
subsided, we shall find below the storm 
and passion that calm level of public opinion 
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from which the thoughts of a mighty people 
are to be measured, and by which final action 
will be determined. oh 

“Not here, in this brilliant circle, where 
15,000 men and women are gathered, is the 
destiny of the Republic to be decreed for the 
next 4 years. Not here, where I see the en. 
thusiastic faces of 756 delegates, waiting to 
cast their lots into the urn and determine 
the choice of the Republic, but by 4 millions 
of Republican firesides, where the thought. 
ful voters, with wives and children about 
them, with the calm thoughts inspired 
love of home and country, with the history 
of the past, the hopes of the future, and 
reverence for the great men who have 
adorned and blessed our Nation in days gone 
by, burning in their hearts—there, God pre- 
pares the verdict which will determine the 
wisdom our work tonight. 

“Not in Chicago, in the heat of June, but 
at the ballot boxes of the Republic, in the 
quiet of November, after the silence of de- 
liberate judgment, will this question be 
settled.” 

He then stirred his audience with an elo- 
quent portrayal of the glorious history of 
the Republican Party and presented for their 
consideration a man who, in high office for 
25 years, had played an important part in the 
great achievements of the party. Hoar de- 
scribed Garfield’s speech as “one of the great- 
est oratorical triumphs I ever witnessed.” 

Grant, as expected, led on the first ballot — 
with 304 votes; Blaine was next with 284, 
and Sherman was third with 93. Three 
others received a total of 74 votes. On the. 
second ballot, one vote was cast for Gar- 
field and thereafter, on almost every ballot, 
one—and sometimes two: delegates from 
Pennsylvania—voted for him. Ballot after 
ballot showed almost no change. 

Overtures were made to Garfield to permit 
his name to be a compromise choice but he 
said that he would rise in his place and 
denounce any such movement if his name 
became prominent in the balloting. Sher- 
man had no chance; his highest vote was 
120; and, sensing the possible trend, he sent 
a telegram authorizing the release of his 
delegates when their vote would be likely 
to nominate Garfield. 

The 34th ballot was being taken and the 
lines were little changed as the rolicall pro- 
ceeded. And then the break came. Wiscon- 
sin, last on the list, voted for Garfield. 

Instantly, Garfield sprang to his feet and 
said, “I rise to a point of order. No man 
has a right, without the consent of the per- 
son voted for, to announce the person’s name 
and vote for him in this convention. Such 
consent I have not given.” Hoar, fearing 
that Garfield would say something which 
would make his nomination or acceptance 
impossible, interrupted, “The gentleman 
from Ohio will resume his seat.” 

On the next balot, Indiana voted for Gar- 
field. During the following ballot (the 36th 
and last), Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts said that “Garfield sat immovable with 
@ pained expression on his face.” All eyes 
were turned upon him. It was drama, tre- 
mendous, unprecedented. A biographer de- 
clares, “Some saw in his appearance the 
aspect of a man overwhelmed by a stunning 
surprise” and the New York Tribune cor- 
respondent noted “an appearance of extra 
resoluteness on his face, as that of a man 
who was repressing internal excitement.” 

Grant’s “guard of 306” voted for their idol 
until the end, then Conkling moved to make 
the nomination unanimous. Victory in the 
November election went to Garfield, the man 
who had made a nominating speech of such 
impressiyeness that he himself was chosen 
for the Presidency. 
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Carroll R Honored for LONG SERVICE chosen by the Indiana Democratic State 
ee Voaas mae i The recognition of Reece, Graybeal said, Convention Tuesday in 
is commemorated to his “long service in ts were full of enthusiasm 
Congress, from the Pirst District of Tennes- ee a tee 
, and his tribution to humanity.” crusade clean 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Saturday our colleague, the Honorable 
B. CarRROLL REECE, was honored by -his 
constituents and many friends through- 
out the State of Tennessee on the oc- 
casion of completing his 40th year of 
service as Representative in Congress 
from the First Congressional District. 
I am sure that my colleagues will want 
to join in congratulating Carro.t REECE 


-on his remarkable achievement. 


In this connection, the Nashville Ban- 
ner, last week, described the ceremonies 
and reviewed the record of our dis- 
tinguished colleague. I request unani- 
mous consent that this article concern- 
ing the life and service of Congressman 
Reece be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

The article follows: 


CONGRESSMAN Reece To Be HoNnorepD For 40 
Years’ SERVICE 


Roan Mountain, Tenn.—Officials of sev- 
eral States will gather here Saturday to hon- 
or B. CARROLL REEcE, who at 70 is approaching 
completion of 40 years’ service as Represen- 
tative of Tennessee’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

REEcE, banker, statesman, and soldier who 
is a candidate for his 18th term in the House 
of Representatives, will be honored with a 
“This Is Your Life” program to be a feature 
of the 14th annual Rhododendron Festival 
here. It will be “Carroll Reece Day” at the 
widely heralded annual event. 

Knoxville Attorney Ray Jenkins will be 
master of ceremonies for the program. 
Wayne Graybeal, Roan Mountain contractor, 
will present the honoree with awards and 
gifts following the program. A festival queen 
was to be selected today from 22 contestants. 

The “This Is Your Life’ program for Rrerecr 
will be divided into five phases. Jenkins 
will moderate the phase depicting Rrxrcr’s 
early life; George Dugger, Sr., Elizabethton 
attorney, will moderate the phase concerning 
ReEece’s educational and political life; James 
R. Greer, Roan Mountain banker, will con- 
duct the phase concerning the Congress- 
man’s military career; Mrs. Grace Shell, post- 
mistress of Elizabethton, will moderate the 
family phase; and Marvin Bryan, Nashville, 
will conduct the phase concerning REEcE’s 
business life. 

Jenkins and Guy. L. Smith, editor of the 
Knoxville Journal, and former State GOP 
chairman, were to leave Knoxville for John- 
son City tonight. Jenkins said he would 
have breakfast with the Reece family Sat- 
urday morning and then come to Roan 
Mountain in a motorcade. 

Jenkins labeled Reece “one of the few 
statesmen left in Washington * * *. He 
is my kind of statesman—a moderate con- 
servative.” 

REEcE and Representative Howarp BAKER 
are the only Republican House Members 
from Tennessee, Reece also serves as State 
GOP chairman and is a former national 
GOP chairman. He attended the 1958 Rho- 
dodendron Festival here with Vice President 
Ricuarp NrIxon. 


to the House of Representatives as a young 
man of 30, See 1 
Republican 

There have been two interruptions in 
Reece’s House tenure. An independent 
candidate, Greeneville attorney O. B. Lovette, 
unseated him in the early thirties for one 
term; and in 1946, he resigned his seat to 
become GOP national chairman, 

He lost again in 1948 when he tried for 
the U.S. Senate against Democrat Esrtrs 
Keravuver. But in 1950, Reece returned to 
the House and has been there since. He 
has no GOP opponent for the party nomi- 
nation in the August primary, but Arthur 
Bright, Kingsport Democrst, will oppose him 
in November. 

Reece, of Johnson City, was born in But- 
ler, Tenn., and reared on a farm. He at- 
tended Watauga Academy, Carson-Newman 
College, New York University, and the Uni- 
versity of London. He has an LL.D. degree 
from Cumberland University. 

He is a member of the board of regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution; member of 
the American Statistical Association and the 
American, Tennessee and Federal Bar Asso- 
ciations. 

BANKER 


Reece is president of the. Carter County 
Bank and First National Bank of Jonesboro 
and is chairman of the board of Sullivan 
County Bank. 

He enlisted in May 1917 and served in the 
American Expeditionary Forces from October 
1917 to July 1919. During that time he 
commanded the 3d Battalion, 102d Infantry 
Regiment, 26th Division. He received the 
Distinguished Service Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal, Purple Heart, and Croix de 
Guerre with palm and was cited for bravery 
by Marshal Petain, and Generals Pershing, 
Edwards, and Hale. 

He was married in 1923 to Louise Despard 
Goff and they have one daughter, Mrs. 
Louise Marthens, Washington. 

The First Congressional District which he 
represents includes Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, 
Grainger, Greene, Hamblen, Hancock, Haw- 
kins, Jefferson, Johnson, Sevier, Sullivan, 
Unicoi, and Washington Counties. 





“Welsh Heads Fine Democratic Ticket” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Welsh Heads Fine Democratic 
Ticket,” published in the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal-Gazette of ‘Thursday, 
June 23, 1960. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WeEtsH Heaps Fine Democratic Ticket 


An excellent and well-balanced ticket 
headed by Senator Matthew E. Welsh of Vin- 
cennes as the nominee for Governor was 


George Craig and Harold Handley. 

They: belivwe thae'a vies wnaqoeligves the 
people of Indiana feel it is time for a change. 
They think the people are sick and tired of 
the scandals of the Craig administration, the 
high taxes of the Handley administration, 
and the do-nothing record of both. 

Under the leadership of Senator Welsh, 
the Democrats can offer a real contrast to 
the past 8 years in the Governor’s office. 
Matt Welsh is one of Indiana’s best- 
trained public servants. He knows the busi- 
ness of the State from his distinguished 
career in both houses of the general assembly. 

His honesty, his capability, and his ex- 
perience are beyond question. 

At the age of 47 he is at the peak of his 
vigor and usefulness, and his devotion to the 
welfare of all the people is known from one 
end of the State to the other. 

Senator Welsh comes from a fine Indiana 
family and has an attractive family of his 
own, including his wife and twin daughters. 

He took his B.S. degree from Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania, studied law at 
the Indiana University School of Law and 
received his legal degree from the University 
of Chicago. 

Twice elected to the house of the general 
assembly, he resigned from that position to 
serve in the U.S. Navy during World War II. 

In 1950, Attorney Welsh accepted appoint- 
ment as U.S. District Attorney for the 
Southern District of Indiana, where he made 
a fine record. 

He served in the State senate in the 1957 
and 1959 sessions as Democratic floor leader. 

To know Matt Welsh is to like him and 
respect him. And he deserves election in 
November, not for his own sake, but for the 
good of Indiana, 

Allen County and the Fourth District are 
especially pleased by the nomination of one 
of their own outstanding lawyers and 
jurists, Clarence R. McNabb, of Fort Wayne, 
as a candidate for judge of the Indiana Su- 
preme Court. 

Judge McNabb’s successful career as a 
practicing attorney and his 6 years on the 
Allen circuit bench are surety that he will 
add strength to the ticket and to the State’s 
highest court. 

The Democrats of Indiana have taken to 
the victory road. They will make a clean- 
cut campaign. They pledge good govern- 
ment and they will earn the right to win 
in 1960. 





Poland Through a Thousand Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of the Polish people’s illustrious 
cultural contribution to Western civili- 
zation, the University of Minnesota 
through its center for continuation study 
is presenting on August 2—5 an institute 
on Poland through a thousand years. 

Because of widespread interest in the 
subject I request that the program and 
details regarding the institute be print- 
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ed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD: 
ProcrRaM 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 2 


Registration: Center for continuation 
study desk. 

Convocation: Orchestral conc -rt, Leo Ku- 
cinski, conductor. Soloists: Stephan Hero, 
v.olinst; Bernhard Weiser, pianist, Northrop 
Auditorium, 8 p.m. 

Reception following convocation: Lounge, 
center for continuation study, 10 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3 


Introduction: Fred E. Berger, director, 
center for continuation study, University of 
Minnesota, 9:15-9:30 a.m. 

Poland in Historical Perspective: M. K. 
Dziewanowski, associate professor of history, 
Boston College, department of history and 
government, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 9:30-12 
a.m. 

Luncheon, 12-1 p.m. 

The Geography of Poland: John R. Bor- 
chert, professor and chairman, department 
of geography, University of Minnesota, 1-2 

m. 

. Poland and the Sciences: 8S. Mrozowski, 
professor, department of physics, University 
of Buffalo, Buflalo, N.Y., 2:30-4:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 4 


Poland the Humanities: Konstantin 
Symmons-Symonolewicz, professor and 
chairman, department of sociology and an- 
thropology, Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
9:30-12 a.m. 

Luncheon: 12-1 p.m. 

The Polish Language: Ludwik Krzyza- 
nowski, editer, the Polish Review, Polski 
Instytut Naukowy w Ameryce, New York, 
1-2 p.m. : 

Early Polish Literature: Waclaw Lednicki, 
department of Slavic languages and litera- 
tures, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., 2:30-4:30 p.m. 

Convocation: Earle Spicer, 
Northrop Auditorium, 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 5 


Polish Literature: Part II (contempo- 
rary)—Victor Weintraub, professor, Polish 
literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., 9-10 a.m. 

Poland in Music: Johannes Riedel, associ- 
ate professor of music, University of Minne- 
seota, 10-12 a.m. 

Luncheon, 12-1 p.m. 

Poland Today: Christine Hotchkiss, roving 
editor, This Week magazine, editorial depart- 
ment, New York, 1-2 p.m. 

Poland in America: Open forum, 2:30-4:30 
p.m. 

Dinner: Center for continuation study 
_dining room, 6 p.m. 

The Importance of Preserving the History 
of Immigration: Rev. Ladislas J. Siekaniec, 
past president, the Polish-American Histori- 
cal Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


folk singer, 


ELIGIsILiTry AND FEES 


Anyone interested in what the program of 
the institute has to offer is eligible to at- 
tend. Because of the support of Polanie, 
the institute can be offered for a fee of $5. 
Registration is personal and nontransferable 
and must be made for the entire period of 
the course. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


The dormitory and other facilities of the 
Center for Continuation Study are available, 
if desired, to those who register for the 
course. It will provide the most convenient 
housing available on the campus. Dormitory 
space in the Center as well as parking space 
in university areas, however, is 
limited; and thore who want to live at the 
Center during the course are urged to apply 
without delay. The application blank which 
accompanies this announcement lists rates 
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In short, the processes of selection—one — 


what reservations have been macie for him. 


Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, an educa- 
tional group has recently completed a 
study which indicates clearly that the 
procedure through which our institu- 
tions of highe: learning select students 
is sorely wanting. A good friend and 
neighbor of mine, Dr. Donald S. Bridg- 
man of the Natidnal Science Foundation, 
has put his finger on the key to one 
approach to the problem. He has noted 
that there are certain occupations for 
which there is no need for college train- 
ing and that certain persons might be 
both happy and successful in those oc- 
cupations without having to go to col- 
lege. There is, of course, the problem of 
how to determine who is suited to such 
occupations and how to convince them 
of this fact. ‘There is also the even 
larger problem of convincing the col- 
leges that they and the entire country 
would be better off if they improved their 
method of selecting students. Pursuant 
to permission previously granted, I in- 
clude an editorial from this morning’s 
New York Times. The editorial: 

Wo SHOULD BE EDUCATED? 

Higher education in the United States, 
costing more and more each year, attracting 
larger and larger numbers of students, is still 
not reaching all the young men and women 
it ought to reach and is being wasted on 
some who are getting no real benefit from it. 
This is a conclusion one has to draw from a 
report made public Saturday under the 
auspices of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer of 
Harvard. University describes the situation 
as “a sad indictment of American demo- 
cracy.” 

The contributing educators found that 
color, race, economic position and social 
background were factors in some admission 
policies; that colleges seek for athletic talent 
but not for academic talent; that too many 
students of superior ability drop out of col- 
lege; that creative students are sometimes 
passed over because they are handicapped by 
an early, underprivileged environment, and 
that not enough is known about how to 
measure ability. 

Not everybody needs to go to college. Dr. 
Donald 8S. Bridgman of the National Science 
Foundation thought the public should real- 
ize “that- occupations for which less formal 
education is needed are more satisfying to 
the interests of many individuals.” 

Turning the facts and figures around in 
one’s head, one may approach the conclusion 
that the question is not whom we can per- 
mit to go to college but whom we cannot 
afford to keep out of college. Higher edu- 
cation cannot be made available to literally 
every young person in any early future, but it 
must be made available to every young per- 
son who is able to use it for the good of the 
community. 
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might even say of academic recruitment— ~ 

must be vastly improved. Intellect, charace 

ter, the ability to tmfluence other people in 
ve ways—all these are im 


Other criteria, including family income, — 


ancestry, or the prospective student’s prowess 
in football, are, to put it mildly, of lesser 
importance. 


Baring Calls for Immediate Resumption of 
Highway Probe Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under. 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the following letter 
by a citizen to Hon. JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
chairman, Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program, June 22, 
1960, as a public service so that all people 
may better realize the seriousness of the 
highway program scandal, and may be 
apprised of the necessity of their giving 
expressions of their support to Congress- 
man Briatnix so that he may continue 
the highway probe at once. 

The letter follows: 

New Yor, N.Y., 
June 22, 1960. 

Hon. Jonn A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN BLATNIK: I and some 
citizens of America are appalled to read in 
an Associated Press news item, New York: 
Fimes, June 21, 1960, page 21, city edition 
only, that you have decided supinely to “hold 
no more hearings until after the November 
elections, partly to keep political considera- 
tions out of the inquiry.” 

The Congress of the United States acting 
in behalf of the people of America charged 
the subcommittee presently headed by you 
almost a year ago with the investigation of 
the national highway program. 

Over a year ago I brought unrefuted doc- 
umentary evidence to you revealing mis- 
planning, misstatement .of technical and 
economic fact, and general behavior against 
the best interests of the people of New York 
and of New Jersey, which involve a waste of 
more than $450 million in public road build- 
ing fund. 

These matters were ignored until indi- 
viduals of good will sent me to courageous 
Congressman Water S. Barina of Nevada 
who examined the documents and made 
ground inspeotions of the locations involved. 

More than 4 months ago you received doc- 
umentary proof from Congressman BARING 
that the superintendent of public works of 
the State of New York, who handles over 
$180 million of Federal-aid highway funds 
this year, had falsified to Congressman Bar- 
InG the state of demolition of homes in the 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn area. 

You have taken no action on this out- 
rageous violation of public trust. 

You have received unrefuted documentary 
proof from Congressman Barine that the 
US. Bureau of Public Roads issued false 
technical data to the House Subcommittee 
on the Reno Interstate Highway over which 
you presided as chairman, 1959. 


You have not reinvestigated this situation — 


to cause resignation of those responsible for 
the issuance of false information, to vindl- 
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cate Congressman Barinc’s public-spirited 
testimony at that time, to protect the peo- 
ple of Reno, or to save the people of the 
United States from the wasteful expense pro- 
posed for a projected interstate route through 
downtown Reffo. 

All who are working to eliminate the falsi- 
fiers and evildoers from their positions of 
power and influence in the highway program 
know that you, Congressman BLATNIK, are 
scrupulously honest. You revealed your in- 


‘ tegrity on February 10, 1960, during your 


interstate highway low bridge clearance 
hearing. On that occasion you brought to 
the attention of the subcommittee (and of 
America) the fact revealed by earlier military 
testimony that if we continue construction 
of the Interstate Highway System as now 
geometrically designed, we can never again 
move oversized military or missile objects any 
considerable distance overland in the United 
States. 

Over $2 billion of Federal-aid highway 
funds have been spent or obligated, much of 
it under the administration of revealed falsi- 
fiers or their protectors, since the time that 
your subcommittee was charged with exam- 
ining the highway program for irregularities. 

I am informed that a few days.ago you 
pleaded a shortage of funds needed to con- 
tinue a meaningful probe into the high 
places from which the highway program is 
mismanaged, and that you were informed 
that Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, knows and is favorably disposed toward 
your subcommittee’s financial needs, and 
that you were advised to speak to Congress- 
man CANNON on the subject. 

I am informed that you have not done so. 

The highway program scandal and the 
scandals of its associated relocation and 
urban renewal projects planned for the low- 
taxed capital gains of the favored few who 
ruthlessly use their political and financial 
power to influence public planning and com- 
munication media will either be cleaned up 
now, or the United States will be enslaved 
and destroyed by the enemies which are now 
assembling at our very doorstep. 

You can hold day and night hearings now 
and throughout the summer without im- 
properly influencing the elections if you will 
continue to be absolutely honest and objec- 
tive in your procedure. 

Even if individuals on either side of the 
political aisle might possibly be discomfited, 
it is still imperative that the truth be re- 
vealed before elections and not suppressed 
until after elections. 

In light of these facts, and of your certain 
knowledge that “some of 120 cases involved 
‘Incompetence, negligence, and even plain 
wrongdoing,’” a failure or even a delay by 
you or by the subcommittee to meet your 
joint responsibility at this crucial. time can 
only be construed by citizens of objective 
Outlook as an overt act to hasten the decay 
of the moral fiber and to aid in the downfall 
of the United States. 

Faithfully yours, 
Henry Sucu SMmIrH. 





Gen. Joseph Haller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
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Saturday, June 11, 1960, which com- 
ments upon the death in London, Eng- 
land, of the great Polish patriot and 
military leader, Gen. Joseph Haller, at 
the age of 87: 

GENERAL JOSE?H HALLER 


Like so many Polish patriots and soldiers 
down through the centuries, Gen. Joseph 
Haller ended his earthly sojourn in exile. It 
was because he loved Poland and freedom 
so much that he could not bear to submit 
to the tyranny of an alien regime that was 
the antithesis of all he stood for in life. So 
at 87, in a London hospital far from home, 
his dream of the liberation of his country 
not realized, he joined his comrades in the 
eternal bivouac. 

This is an example of the tragedy of these 
troubled times, but there is also a nobility 
about the idealism of men who sacrifice so 
much in the name of liberty. It is nard for 
Americans to appreciate fully the decision of 
a Thaddeus Kosciuszko or a Joseph Haller 
because we have been fortunate not to be 
torn between two such extremes. Only men 
who have died for principle can begin to un- 
derstand the cross General Haller had to 
bear. 

This gallant soldier, who commanded 
Polish and American volunteers in France 
during the First World War and later was a 
participant in the “Miracle of the Vistula” 
when his forces turned back the Red hordes 
at the gates of Warsaw on that eventful 
August 15, 1920, visited Wilkes-Barre four 
times—in 1923, 1934 (twice) and 1940. In 
the Polish forces he commanded in France 
were scores of Americans of Polish extraction 
from this area. 

Let us hope General Haller will rest; in 
the not too distant future, in the soil of 
Poland, his lonely exile over with the dawn 
of ‘freedom in the land he loved so much he 
could not endure the sight of its enslave- 
ment. That will be a great day for General 
Haller, for Poland and for the free world. 





Soviet Beachhead in Cuba Endangers All 
Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
June 26, I delivered the following speech 
over radio station WGAN in Portland, 
Maine: 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is your Congressman Jim OLIveR reporting 
developments on the Washington scene. 

Fifteen years ago, at the end of World 
War Il, our country was the undisputed 
leader of the world. Not only had we proven, 
beyond the shadow of any doubt, our mili- 
tary strength by making the “world safe for 
democracy” for a second time in one gen- 
eration; but our productive capacity, in mak- 
ing armaments and later consumer goods to 
meet the great hunger built up by wartime 
curtailment of consumption, was greater 
than all of the other nations of the world 
combined. 

And today, a short 15 years later, recent 
incidents on the international front cause 
us to reflect whether we are still occupying 
the position of leadership which was earned 
by the blood of battle and the precepts of 
freedom which have historically served as 
our basic guide; or have we as a nation been 
relegated by recent events almost overnight 


There can be no question in the minds of 
thinking people but that our posture of 
leadership is relatively weaker, in spite of 
the billions of dollars we have given to 
nations in all quarters of the globe. Our 
President, it appears, cannot, without risk 
of his personal safety, visit friendly nations 
to say nothing of visiting our cold war 
enemies. In many areas we are the most 
hated nation on the face of the earth. The 
architects of our foreign policy continue to 
be blinded by the pre-engineered, Kremlin 
directed, prestige-destroying debacles such 
as we have witnessed in the Japan incident 
which, following the summit collapse, added 
to a decline of our national prestige 
the personal embarassment and insults to 
our President. 

Over these past few years we have learned 
a few things about Communist tactics in 
every part of the world. We know their 
techniques including provocative and, at 
first, peaceful mass meetings designed to 
whip the mob into a frenzy toward ultimate 
violence. But in order for communism to 
succeed, we must first be defeated from 
within. Belief in a supreme being and a re- 
spect for law and order are the antithesis 
of the immoral doctrine of this cult. Hence, 
God must be denied and the existing legal 
structure destroyed before freedom can be 
enslaved my Marxism. Two thousand five 
hunded years ago, San Tzu, a Chinese mili- 
tarist wrote: 

“To fight and conquer in all your battles 
is not supreme excellence; supreme excell- 
ence consists in breaking the enemy’s re- 
sistance without fighting.” 

This, my friends, is exactly what Khru- 
schey and his henchmen are trying to do 
today; to get us to quit without fighting. 
By downgrading us culturally, scientifically, 
diplomatically, and economically, and in 
every other way to convince the world that 
the United States of America is 4 second- 
class power; that free“enterprise does not 
and cannot work and hence they—the other 
free nations—should accept the extended in- 
vitation of the Communists to “join ‘em” 
because they can’t “lick ’em.” 

Our diplomatic failures abroad have 
tended to obscure the threat to our Latin 
American neighbors from the Communistic 
menace of penetration. It is. unquestion- 
ably desperately vital to the security of 
our country each time a nation overseas 
embraces the Communistic philosophy; but 
it could be catastrophic if one of our hem- 
ispheric neighbors embraced and practiced 
this credo; for the nations of the American 
continent are interdependent. 

For years since the good neighbor policy 
was introduced in the 1930's, the United 
States together with all of the countries of 
the American continent have been bonded 
together not only geographically, but, which 
is more important, by a spirit of friendship 
and cooperation. 

The United States and the rest of the con- 
tinent are vitally important to each other. 
Billions of United States dollars have flowed 
into these countries in the form of pur- 
chases of raw materials and investments. 
In turn, we have in most instances, been 
their prime supplier of finished products. 
This is democracy in action. This has been 


the greatest living example of peaceful co- 


existence. Our relation with these countries 
has, for the most part, been that of a partner 
rather than a competitor. ’ 

With improved transportation facilities, 
we are growing even more dependent on 
each other. The potential of mutual bene- 
fit for the nations of the American Hemi- 
sphere is tremendous; but this potential 
could be lost to our mutual destruction if 
we fail to be alert to the covetous eyes from 
overseas envying our material resources and 
if we make the traditional American mis- 
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take of taking our friends for granted and 
not applying in time the ounce of prevention 
needed now to preserve the integrity of the 
continent from the grasping designs of the 
Kremlin. For, it should be obvious to all 
that our Latin-American neighbors are a 
prize which the Kremlin will go all out to 
capture and plans to do just this may be 
further advanced than we commonly realize, 
or are willing to admit. 

Is the island of Cuba, located only min- 
utes by air from the mainland of the United 
States, becoming the beachhead of the 
Soviets to be utilized for the organizing and 
training of Communist legions to infiltrate 
and conquer the Latin American nations, 
preparatory to their main objective—the 
conquest and control of the United States? 

To answer this, we must closely analyze 
and evaluate, in a cold, hard, realistic light, 
occurances currently taking place in that 
country with which we are all familiar. We 
must shake off the rosy-hued glasses of com- 
placency which have clouded the admin- 
istration’s evaluation of the developménts in 
Cuba. We can no longer afford the luxury 
of smugness and complacency, which have 
been ablinding us for these past eight years. 
We must call a spade and recognize these 
facts: 

1. The constant, unrelenting vitriolic at- 
tacks on the U.S. by Castro on manufac- 
tured pretexts, certainly are not necessary to 
preserve or solidify his so-called “revolu- 
tion.” These attacks make sense only if 
Castro as a communistic agent is delib- 
erately attempting to undermine the 
prestige of our Nation. 

2. Soviet cargo ships are calling at as many 
Cuban ports as possible to load sugar but 
what is more important to unload undis- 
closed c: > 

8. Confiscation without compensation of 
“foreign”—(American) property in Cuba. 

4. Expulsion of American officials as-spies. 

5. The important economic discussions 
currently underway in Moscow with a Cuban 
trade mission. Reportedly, the Soviet Union 
is ready to offer maximum trade to Cuba 
and to send any material, specialists, and 
technicians, which Castro wants to order. 

There is no question but Cuba is supply- 


ing the Communist bloc the beachhead in’ 


America which they have been trying for 
years to obtain. 

Through excuses such as solidifying the 
revolution the Cuban leader and his lieuten- 
ants will continue to expand and integrate 
Cuba into a model commune of the Com- 
munist network. 

From this springboard, the Communists 
will throw their full efforts into an all out 
drive to infiltrate and organize Latin Amer- 
ica, with Cuba as the model the Communists 
envision that the other nations of the hemis- 
Phere will follow and supplant their in- 
dependence with the status of becoming 
Soviet satellites. Through Castro, the voice 
of the Kremlin will then be heard and felt 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

On June 10th, Cuba entered into a 5-year 
commercial agreement with Red Czechoslo- 
vakia, which in effect gives credit in. the 
amount of $20 million to Cuba, repayable in 
10 years, for purchases, not specified, in the 
pact, in Czechoslovakia, 

The pact includes an agreement for tech- 
nical and scientific cooperation which pro- 
vides for sending Czech technical missions 
-to Cuba. Cuba has signed other similar 
pacts with the Soviet Union and its bloc 
of satellites. It should be clear to us that 
Castro and his communistic advisers are 
well on the way towards being totally eco- 
nomically welded into the Communist bloc 
of nations and moving rapidly towards a 
military alliance as well. Castro, with no 
constitutional limitations to check his per- 
sonal power has made Cuba a virtual party 
to the Warsaw Pact, which as we well know, 
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was to enslave by infiltration, sub- 
versions and bloodletting if mecessary, the 
rest of the free world. 

Cuba’s current informal recognition of Red 
China is expected to blossom into full diplo- 
matic recognition preparatory to an in- 
creased effort on the part of the Communists 
to draw the Latin American nations into 
supporting Red China’s bid for membership 
in the United Nations. 

To us, a people dedicated to the cause of 
liberty and diametrically opposed to com- 
munism in any and all of its many forms, 
these acts of Castro should wave a flag— 
yes, my friends, a red flag for all of us to 
see. The past, it is said, is prologue to the 
future. We need only to open our eyes to see 
the arrogant militaristic bastions which have 
replaced freedom and democracy in other 
parts of the world, to recognize that, not 
only are the symptoms of infection present, 
but that the malignant cancer of commu- 
nism is restlessly awaiting an opportunity 
to contaminate insidiously the bloodstream 
of this continent, with its venom. 

The beautiful island of Cuba, only 90 miles 
from our shores will be, under current plans 
of the Kremlin, is to be a Russian naval 
and missile base poised at the very heart of 
our country. 

This Communist beachhead is being 
clearly established. We must reappraise and 
reevaluate our foreign policy towards Cuba 
in this realistic light. We must find an ap- 
proach upon which our people and Cuba’s 
people can work together to salvage the 
longstanding friendship which burned 
brightly in the pre-Castro days. 

This is essential. Unless we face up to the 
threat of this Soviet beachhead, our country 
in the near future may be jolted out of its 
complacency some morning by waking up to 


find a fully developed Soviet war machine - 


aimed at our jugular. It is highly possible 
that before this year ends, communistic 
staged demonstrations will take place in 
such areas as Italy and West Germany, as 4@ 
diversionary tactic, to allow a major com- 
munistic Cuban victory, such as the one I 
mentioned, to go unnoticed and unchal- 
lenged until too late. 

The vigorous opposition of Americans to 
international communism is axiomatic. In 
our national interest, America’s obligation to 
the world is clear. Our objective must be 
more than a containment of this vile men- 
ace. We must turn back this rising Red tide 
and restore the dignity of freedom to men. 
But first, we must concentrate on throwing 
them out of the American Continent. The 
Monroe Doctrine is even more applicable 
today than it was when first drafted in 1823. 
It extends not only to direct attack but to 
subversion and infiltration, as well. This 
we must reaffirm. 

The administration should be given au- 
thorization for a flexible sugar policy. A re- 
appraisal of our current 2-cent-per-pound 
“gift” over the world market price for Cuban 
sugar should be made, working toward a 
repeal of the same. 

The formal omnibus indictment of Cuban 
anti-American action, which is currently be- 
ing drafted for the consideration of the 
Organization of American States is a good 
move. The OAS is the proper body to de- 
liberate and act in this critical period of 
emergency. 

Furthermore, an inter-American army, 
operating within the framework of the OAS, 
could and should, it seems to me, provide a 
vehicle whereby desirable inter-American 
action and policies could be implemented. 

And, finally, to meet this ever present, ever 
recurring Communistic threat we must real- 
ize that its success depends on decay of the 
soul, and hence the best defense to this 
menace rests with the nations of the free 
world to reevaluate, reaffirm, and strengthen 
our moral standards. 


June 28 


Earl J. McGrath, Executive Officer for 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Suggests Education Proposal for Party 
Platforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the remarks of Mr. Earl J. McGrath, 
executive officer of Teacher College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, on 
June 21, 1960, when he addressed a con- 
vocation at the Ball State Teachers Col- ~ 
lege in Muncie, Ind. Mr. McGrath is 
well qualified to speak on the subject of 
education. He will be remembered as a 
former Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Mr. McGrath’s remarks follow: 

In only a few days our two leading po- 
litical parties will hold their quadrennial 
conventions to nominate a candidate for 
the presidency of the United States. The 
delegates to these meetings traditionally 
adopt a platform which expresses the curs 
rent position of the party on important pub- 
lic issues and in the event of the election of 
the party’s candidate, serves as a guideline 
for a legislative program. Until quite recent 
years these utterances gave only small and 
perfunctory attention to education. Even 
lately the discussion of education has either 
failed to deal explicitly with some of the most 
pressing problems, or the issues have been 
obscured by generalities. More importantly 
the relationship between education and the 
other features of American life has not been 
clearly established so that the voter could 
realize the full implications of our failure 
to sustain the educational enterprise at a 
high level of efficiency. Without presuming 
to speak for either party, or to introduce 
partisanship into matters where it should 
have no place, I would suggest the following 
content as suitable to be included in the 
section on education in the forthcoming 
platform statements. 

Recognizing that education is a principal 
factor in our domestic well-being and posi- 
tion among the nations, that in this highly 
competitive world the race for survival goes 
to the swift in the educational development 
of their people, that many of the abilities 
of our people are now wasted for lack of edu« 
cational opportunity, that social progress is 
to that extent retarded, that the Federal 
Government has at its command—while the 
States and communities do not have—the 
resources to support education as our na- 
tional destiny requires, we declare it to be 
our firm and unequivocal purpose to 
strengthen the educational enterprise of the 
Nation: 

(1) Establishing within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a Permanent 
Advisory Council on American Education ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
and composed of men and women of the 
highest competence and civic status to ad- 
vise the Secretary, and through him the 
Chief Executive, on the condition and needs 
of the total educational enterprise of the 
Nation. 

(2) Making available immediately to the 
States $2 billion annually of Federal tax 
money (about $50 per child of school age) to 
be used by the States in the same manner 
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fm which they use their own funds for cur- 
rent expense or for the erection, enlarge- 
ment, or improvement of buildings used for 
educational purposes. 

(3) Giving increased support to the U.S. 
Office of Education in such ways as to make 
possible national planning cooperatively with 
the State educational authorities and by 
bringing the manifold educational activities 
of the Federal Government under the general 
supervision of the U.S. Commisisoner of Edu- 
cation so that the national effort in educa- 
tion could be identified, coordinated, and 
supported. 

(4) Providing $5 million a year at once 
and an addition of $5 million each fiscal 
year for 4 years for the support of educa- 
tional research and for the rapid dissemina- 
tion of the results. 

(5) Providing $7,500,000 for 4 years for 
10,000 scholarships of an average value of 
$750, the amount to vary with student needs 
as established by the institution attended. 

(6) Providing grants totaling from $300 
million to $800 million a year, graduated. over 
@ 10-year period, to institutions of higher 
education, both public and private, for the 
erection of buildings, the funds to be grant- 
ed in accordance with their willingness and 
ability to accept additional students, and 
justified on the grounds of the institution's 
contribution to the national welfare in a time 
of emergency. 

(7) Increasing Federal support of voca- 
tional education, education of exceptional 
and handicapped children, and the educa- 
tion of children of migratory workers to the 
end that the maximum and most effective 
use can be made of the abilities and skills of 
all potential workers in the increase of pro- 
ductive capacity to keep the Nation strong 
and prosperous. 

These Federal objectives in the field of ed- 
ucation will impress some as being too ideal- 
istic. To others they will appear to involve 
an expenditure of Federal funds beyond our 
resources. To still others they will seem to 
place the Federal Government in a danger- 
ous position of educational control. 

To the fainthearted or cynical I would re- 
ply that this period in our national life 
requires the highest type of imaginative 
idealism in our country’s history. Without 
it we will suffer the fate of all societies which 
became satisfied with their lot and blindly 
sure of their place in the sun. To the par- 


“simonious taxpayer I would say that if we 


make even the most modest sacrifices of our 
abundant luxuries, the necessary expendi- 
tures are well within our resources, and 
moreover that the income from these invest- 
ments in education will more than offset the 
initial cost. 

Even if this were not so, the expenditures 
would be essential to national survival and 
could, therefore, legitimately be charged off 
as unavoidable living expenses. To the 
alarmist I would point out that the history 
of Federal aid provides little ground for the 
assumption that Federal control of education 
is the inevitable consequence of such grants. 
If, however, a danger of Federal controls ex~ 
ists, this risk must be carefully balanced 
against the perilous consequences.of our fail- 
ure to act—the impairment of our national 
well-being at home and the nightfall of our 
primacy among the nations. ‘Through the 
ages educators have been idealists. They 
must now buttress an elevated vision of their 
calling with a stern advocacy of the meas- 
ures required to make the Nation physically, 
morally, and spiritually strong. In so doing 
they will gain the richest satisfactions of life 
and at the same time they will dignify the 
profession of teaching in the eyes of the 
world. 
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Unlimited Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
does one have the privilege of knowing 
a hard-hitting, straight-shooting- news- 
paperman who has the courage to re- 
buke those of his profession who abuse 
the freedom of the press. 

On the editorial page Col. R. L. 
Thompson, editor and publisher of the 
Moran Sentinel, seldom fails to criticize 
the Democratic Party and its candidates, 
but he uses his other pages in a fair 
and reasonable manner as far as news 
items are concerned. And of some 36 
newspapers in my congressional district, 
his is one of the very, very few that does 
not use extreme and unfair censorship 
where Democrats are concerned, 

In his June 16 issue, one of Colonel 
Thompson’s editorials took his fellow 
publishers to task for interfering with 
fair procedures in criminal juris- 





prudence and I include it as part of my 3 


remarks: 
DovBLE JEOPARDY 


As I have said so many times, nearly every 
man accused of a crime in this country is 
subjected to double jeopardy, which is to 
say, he is tried twice—once in the news- 
papers and once in a court of law. 

The fifth amendment to the Bill of Rights 
makes it plain that a man cannot be tried 
twice for the same offense, yet the news- 
papers are permitted to go on trying men 
just the same. 

When a man is tried in the newspapers he 
is nearly always found guilty by enterprising 
crime reporters which makes it very difficult 
for him to prove his innocence when he 
gets to court. 

Only a few years ago a newspaper reported 
that four men attempted to escape from 
jail. One of the four was charged with 
stealing a calf, and he was named as one 
who sought to escape. No innocent man in 
his right mind would compound his troubles 
by trying to escape from jail. This man 
actually never sought to escape and in order 
to get a fair trial for him, the newspaper 
had to go to court to answer charges of 
contempt. 

This ought to be done more often. Just 
the other day a women was found dead in 
a lover’s lane near one of our large cities. 
One woman has already been charged with 
murder but the police are still investigating 
for more evidence. Acres of comment on 
the case have already appeared in the news- 
papers and more is sure to follow. I have 
been reading the newspaper reports and 
have been able to deduce from them some 
evidence as to the woman’s guilt or inno- 
cence, ’ 

If I should be called upon to sit in judg- 
ment in this case, I could not dismiss from 
my mind what I have read in the news- 
papers which may, or may not, be true. 

In law an accused is presumed to be in- 
nocent until he is found guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt, yet we permit newspapers 
to go on piling up evidence that a man is 
guilty or innocent long before he gets a 
hearing in court, 
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The newspapers have @ right and a duty 
to report that a crime has been committed, 
but they have no right to print evidence 
which, in many cases, is not admissible in 
a court of law. 





Governor Lawrence of Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our distinguished Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable David Lawrence 
received an honorary LL.D. degree 
from the second oldest Catholic College 
in America, Mount St. Mary’s College 
in Emmitsburg, Md., and made the com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of which his nephew was a mem- 
ber. I thought my colleagues would 
like to read the article appearing in the 
July issue of the Catholic Digest about 
our Governor who is making a fine rec- 
ord for the State of Pennsylvania. 

The article follows: 
GOVERNOR LAWRENCE OF PENNSYLVANIA AGREES 

Wirn Etisvu Roor THAT Po.iricians ParR- 

TAKE IN THE HIGHEST ForM OF CITIZENSHIP 


David Lawrence, Pennsylvania’s 71-year- 
old Governor, works from 10 to 16 hours a 
day. He strides briskly through the halls of 
the Capitol at Harrisburg around 9 in the 
morning. He then paces himself so well 
through a day of conferences, talks with 
visitors, briefings with legislators, and press 
meetings that there is no stoop in his 5-foot- 
9-inch frame when he leaves the office at 
night. 

Moderation at the table and a lifelong 
habit of exercise have kept his figure trim. 
He has a ready smile and is quick with a 
Jest. 

He needs a large suppiy of both stamina 
and good humor in the job to which he was 
elected in 1958. (Lawrenee is the first 
Catholic and the oldest man ever to hold 
the office.) As Governor he faces the tough- 
est task of his more than half century in 
politics. It still is too early to determine 
how successfully he will be. 

When he took office in January, 1959, he 
faced massive problems. He inherited a 
$177 million deficit from the administration 
of fellow Democrat George M. Leader. Dis- 
astrous floods a week after he was sworn in 
caused millions of dollars in damages in the 
western section of the State. For 14 years 
Pennsylvania had been losing ground eco- 
nomically, with whole communities jobless. 
Ten percent of the State’s working force was 
unemployed. The unemployment fund was 
dropping toward zero. 

Sending the largest budget in history to 
the legislature (it topped $1.9 billion in the 
general fund alone), Lawrence bluntly 
stated, “I have no rabbits in my hat, no 
magician’s trick which will make it possible 
to pay for increasing costs without increas- 
ing taxes.” Among the tax increases was a 
1 percent hike in the sales tax, making it a 
total of 4 percent, the highest in the Nation. 

He got an advance of $112 million from 
the Federal Government to bolster the un- 
ployment fund, took immediate steps to spur 
employment, and won higher appropriations 
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and retention of a favorable tax climate 
for industrial development. ; 

Some of his moves were merely stopgap 
measures. It may be a year before it is 
known how successful they were. Much will 
depend on future programs—and on his 
success in establishing a cooperative spirit 
in Harrisburg, where he has a split legis- 
lature. 

Tt was his success in getting politicians, 
labor and industrial leaders, and financiers 
to work together for the good of the city that 
won him the reputation of being the best 
. mayor in Pittsburgh history. 

Lawrence came from a family of active 
Democrats. Following his graduation from 
high school, he went to work as an office boy 
and stenographer in the law office of William 
J. (Billy) Brennan, Allegheny County Demo- 
cratic leader. 

Brennan taught Dave to believe just as 
firmly in the future of the party as he him- 
self did. At that time, the Democrats of 
the country could be packed into one of the 
ist-ward boilers, still leaving plenty of room 
for steam. 

He went to his first national convention, 
at Baltimore in 1912, as a page boy. He has 
attended every Democratic convention since, 
though he was not a delegate until 1924, 
when he replaced Brennan, who had died. 
Lawrence supported Al Smith that year. 

Pickings were slim for western Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats until 1931. Lawrence was 
head of the emaciated party in his section, 
and a power in State councils. He finally, 
ran for the office of county commissioner, 
and suffered his first and only defeat. Buta 
lesser event gave him and his party the 
needed break. 

It fell to Lawrence to make arrangements 
for a Franklin D. Roosevelt rally. He was 
advised to hire a small hall so that it would 
be packed. 

Instead, Lawrence took a gamble and hired 
Forbes Field. The depression, a dissatisfied 
labor force, and Roosevelt’s message of hope 
combined to fill the baseball stadium. In 
November, F.D.R. carried Allegheny County 
in a landslide. The new President named 
Lawrence collector of internal revenue for 
the district. He remained his friend even 
when the Pittsburgher personally told him 
he was against the Supreme Court packing 
plan. 

Lawrence became State Democratic chair- 
man in 1934, and engineered the election of 
George E. Earle as Pennsylvania’s first Dem- 
ocratic Governor in 40 years. Earle named 
him secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Things were going swimmingly for Law- 
rence when the roof feel in on him in 1938. 
A split in the party brought defeat in the 
State elections. Swiftly there followed a 
Dauphin County grand jury indictment of 
Lawrence and some of his associates. He 
later was acquitted by Republican juries 
after two long trials on charges of misusing 
the powers of his office. 

Most people today dismiss the charges as 
politically inspired, but Lawrence has never 
forgotten them. Only one other event ever 
brought him more suffering. 

One evening in 1941 the telephone inter- 
rupted a card game in the Lawrence home. A 
guest, Joseph Barr, now mayor of Pittsburgh, 
picked it up. 

A voice informed him that the two Law- 
rance boys, Brennan, 16 (named after Billy 
Brennan), and David, Jr., 18, had been hurt 
in a car crash. Lawrence, who had thought 
the two boys were upstairs playing ping- 
pong, glanced outside and found that his car 
was gone. 

It was an hour before he located the right 
hospital and learned that there were two 
dead and five survivors. 

. “Give me the names of the survivors,” he 
said. 


He copied down the names. Neither of the 
Lawrence boys was among the five still liv- 


Lawrence turned to his wife, and said, 
“Alice, our boys are gone.” 

Mrs. Lawrence still makes a practice of 
writing to strangers who suiler a similar 
tragedy. 

The Lawrences have been married 38 years, 
and have made their home in Pittsburgh 
in a modest house in a plain neighborhood 
for 20 years. They have been made financial- 
ly independent by an insurance business 
Lawrence shares with a Republican partner. 
They have two daughters, both married, and 
a son, Gerry, a student at Philadelphia’s La 
Salle College. 

For a time after the death of his sons, the 
grief-stricken father lost his interest in 
politics and almost in life. On his doctor’s 
orders he got back into harness. Today, 
when a friend suffers a death in his family, 
Lawrence will point to a picture of Brennan 
and David on his desk, and advise, “Work 
hard and it will heal.” 

Until 1945 he was satisfied with his role of 
organizer, while other men ran for office. 
This attitude has earned him the title of 
kingmaker. The title has some foundation, 
but Lawrence is more than a kingmaker. 

He is a party man. He has guided his 
career on the dictum that what is good 
for the party is the course to be followed. 
He always has believed that Lawrence is good 
for the party, but if his only value had been 
as an organizer he never would have run 
for office. Many times he has pointed to a 
man whose useful career has ended need- 
lessly, and said, “His ambition killed him.” 
He believes that “political arrogance is politi- 
cal suicide.’”’ 

Cynics claim that he set the stage in 
1945 for his nomination for the first of his 
four terms as mayor of Pittsburgh, and that 
he pulled the strings which made him a 
candidate for Governor in 1958. They have 
no proof to support their charge. 

Lawrence backed a candidate for the 
mayoralty nomination in 1945, but his man 
declined to run. Fearing a split over other 
possible .candidates, the caucus asked Law- 
rence to run. He called Alice, and with her 
approval accepted. A deadlocked caucus in 
1958 catapulted him into the governorship. 
Again he accepted after telephoning his 
wife. 

Despite all this, the kingmaker legend will 
haunt him as he leads the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation at the Los Angeles convention this 
summer. As a national committeeman and 
keeper of his State’s 81 votes, he will be a 
power there, just as he has been for many 
years. ; s 

Two of his top political successes oc- 
curred at national conventions. He helped 
talk Adlai Stevenson into accepting the 
nomination in 1952. And 8 years earlier, 
fearful that Henry Wallace was gaining 
strength over Harry Truman for the vice- 
presidential nomination, the Pennsylvania 
delegate moved for a recess until the next 
day. The move eventually put Truman in 
the White House. 

As a negotiator Lawrence has had the trust 
of labor, management, and the public. He 
is a consummate politician, but his credo in 
office has been that “good government is good 
politics.” 

Khrushchev learned that when Lawrence 
informed him on his visit to Pittsburgh that 
“in America, politics stop at the water’s 
edge.” 

David Lawrence was the youngest child 
of Charles and Catherine Lawrence, and like 
his two brothers, Isaac and Charles, and his 
sister Mary, he was born at Pittsburgh’s his- 
toric Point section at the confluence of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 

The Point at the time was a rundown col- 
lection of frame houses and blackened boiler 
yards. The Lawrence home had four rooms, 
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no running water, and no heat except the 
kitchen stove. 

By ordinary standards the Point was a 
slum, and the people who lived there were 
poor. Lawrence does not accept the ap- 
praisal. “We were not poor, and the neigh. 
borhood was a good one.” It is people that — 
make slums, and he remembers the people of — 
the first ward with pride. His neighborhood — 
gave the city five mayors. a 

The family attended St. Mary of Mercy ~ 
Church, where his father was a trustee and 
his mother a member of the altar society 
until their deaths. The children were edu- 
cated in the parish school. Lawrence still 
attends the same church when in Pittsburgh, 
and continues to take up the collection there, 

St. Mary’s pastor, Msgr. D. A. Lawless, is 
one of Lawrence’s stanchest friends. The 
priest, who sat in the courtroom through 
Lawrence’s two trials, says, “Dave has never 
forgotten his humble origins. None of his 
old friends dies that he doesn’t remember to 
have a Mass said for him.” 

Lawrence’s mother, the monsignor says, 
“was a one-woman Catholic social-service 
center,” and so revered that a church (St. 
Catherine’s in Allison Park) was given her 
name. Lawrence went to his mother for 
advice even after he became mayor. 

Most of Dave’s friends went to work right 
after grade school, but his father sent him 
to St. Mary’s High for a 2-year commercial 
course. 

One of his teachers there, Sister Casimir, 
RS.M. now 87, remembers that David's 
father told her he wanted his boy to work 
hard. She still keeps an eye on her former 
charge. 

“I had to warn him about misuse of 4 
word on television recently,” she said. “I 
wrote him and told him to watch his vocab- 
ulary.” 

Dave played the outfield for the S.J. Toole 
Baseball Club—a political organization, 
naturally. His manager, Robert A. Foley, 
remembers that he was a good fielder, but 
only an average batter. His idol was the 
Pirate’s Honus Wagner. “I used to wait at 
the old Expo park, and he always took me 
in to see the games.” 

He probably is the only boxing manager 
who ever became a governor. He managed 
three fighters in his early days. “The big- 
gest purse any of my boys ever won was 
$350.” 

Lawrence cannot succeed himself as gov- 
ernor, but 1962 will not bring retirement. 
He has loved political life too long to give 
it up. He is proud of his profession and is 
fond of quoting Elihu Root: “Politicians are 
citizens who partake in the highest form of 
citizenship. To be properly labeled a poli- 
tician is one of the great tributes given in a 
democracy.” 


Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by Mr. O. C. Leckman,. 
business agent of the United “Postal 
Workers Local Union No. 245, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp their feelings about the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act. ‘The edito- 
rial appeared in the June issue of the 
local’s newsletter. Mr. Leckman has 
brought out some points which he feels 
some of the other Members of Congress 
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_might like to compare with opinions Forty Years as Veterans’ Aid Without Pay 


from their sections of the country. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES H&SALTH BENEFITs Act 


It has been stated that the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act which offers hos- 
pitalization benefits effective July 1960 is a 
monument to the late Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neuberger was a most respected 
Member of the U.S. Senate, a man of char- 
acter and convictions, and a champion for 
the rights of our people. 

It would have been proper for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to make certain that a suit- 
able. monument was built for the Senator 
they so highly respected. However, the many 
complaints registered by Federal employees, 
and the dissatisfaction expressed, indicate 
the monument is a shaky and unstable one, 
and disrespectful to the wishes of the late 
Senator. 

It appears this act of Congress was bombed 
from. the start when it allowed the Civil 
Service Commission to approve many indi- 
vidual union and organization plans. A very 
satisfactory plan could have materialized had 
all employes been banded together and al- 
lowed to deal with individual insurance com- 
panies, under a free enterprise system of 
competition. However, when unions were 
allowed to deal for themselves, and when it 
was possible for each to come up with an 
offer a little more attractive than the Gov- 


‘ernment Blue Cross and Aetna plans, all 


advantages and possibilities for a country- 
wide employee deal were dead. 

Federal employee unions and organizations 
are now using their hospitalzation plans to 
attract new members from the ranks of other 
unions and from those who must otherwise 
accept the Blue Cross and Aetna plans. 
These actions will. widen the split between 
the Government unions. 

A five-member advisory committee from 
the ranks of organized and unorganized labor 
was appointed last year by the CSC to advise 
them concerning employee opinions. The 
committee was composed of James Camp- 
bell, American Federation of Government 
Employees, AFL-CIO; Jerome Keating, vice 
president, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, AFL-CIO; Vaux Owens, president, Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees, in- 
dependent organization; William Ryan, pres- 
ident, District 44, Federal Employee Branch 
International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO; and Leon Wheeless, Director of 
Civilian Personnel Policy of the Defense 
Department. 

It appears to our employees that these 
people have ignored the possibilities of gain- 
ing great advantages for all employees under 
@ great combined and single program, and 
have concentrated on a program which may 
sell their individual unions. It is our belief 
that Government unions would progress 
faster if they would concentrate more on 
honest and sincere representation for em- 
ployees than by merely attempting to sell 
their individual unions in competition with 
other unions and organizations. 

Employees had hoped for a good hospitali- 
zation plan from this important act of Con- 
gress. They know now that what has been 
granted is little more than another Govern- 
ment subsidy—to the insuring companies. 
It is true that in some respects the new 
policy has more coverage than our old Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield agreements, but the addi- 
tional coverage is of a nature seldom needed. 
In some respects, such as maternity benefits, 
employees have lost the advantages offered 
by their old policy. Some of our employees 
are immediately concerned with this, for 
their impending maternity cases which were 
fully covered under our old agreement will 
cause them great expense under the new 
Government-approved plans. Employees are 
greatly disturbed over the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s approval of such a program. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; June 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is agreed, 
I am sure, that loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens make up the. backbone of this great 
Nation of ours and are, of course, its 
future salvation. In one of the cities in 
my congressional district there resides 
such a man—Mr. Michael Cassic, Sr., of 
Hazleton, who for the past 40 years and 
without any remuneration, has placed 
thousands of flags and markers on the 
graves of veterans in some 18 cemeteries 
in the Hazleton city area on or about 
each Memorial Day. Mr. Cassic is to be 
warmly congratulated for the high de- 
gree of patriotism which he has displayed 
over four decades and the residents of 
Hazleton and its surrounding area are 
indeed ‘most fortunate to have such a 
gentleman in their midst. In line with 
this outstanding performance, I include 
an article from the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker of Tuesday, June 14, 1960: 

Mike Cassic: 40 YEARS as VETERANS’ AID 

WITHOUT PAY 

If you were to ask a man to handle & job 
for 40 or more years without pay, you'd prob- 
ably get the quickest “no” you ever heard 
in your life, 

But, in the city of Hazleton, there is such 
a man; a World War I veteran,’a family man 
and a leader in veterans’ affairs. 

PLACED THOUSANDS OF FLAGS 

It is through him that thousands of flags 
and markers have been carefully placed on 
the graves of veterans in the 18 cemeteries 
in the city area on or about Memorial Day. 

He has seen to it that the job has been 


done since he returned home from the war. 


in 1920 with the rank of sergeant in the 
Regular Army of the United States. 

This man is Michael Cassic, Sr., 975 East 
Chestnut Street, who for many years was a 
Luzerne County detective. 

In addition to placing flags and markers on 
the graves of the veterans of all wars, Cassic 
has also found time to transfer “misplaced 
stones” to the proper cemeteries and to, as 
he said, “lend a hand in straightening out 
some of the stones that were leaning to one 
side or another.” 

The cemeteries that Cassic has cared for 
during these past 40 years include St. Gab- 
riel’s, St. Joseph’s, Mother of Grace, St. 
John’s Greek Catholic, St. Stanilaus, Most 
Precious Blood, Holy Trinity Slovak, Holy 
Trinity German Caholic, Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, Beth Israel, Agudas Israel, St. Peter 
and St. Paul Lutheran, St. Mary’s Greek 
Catholic, St. John the Baptist Polish Na- 
tional, SS. Peter and Paul Lithuanian, St. 
Michael’s Ukrainian, Mount Laurel, and St. 
Patrick’s at Beaver Brook. 

Today, Flag Day, Cassic made a brief visit 
to one of the cemeteries in the area to see 
that at least one American flag is flying over 
the grave of a man or woman who served 
that this Nation might live. 

Cassic looks back on his 40 years of service 
to his fellow veterans with a pride that is 
unequalled. 

He feels that he has carried out to the 
best of his ability a program that certainly 
means more to veterans and their families 
than to others, and perhaps, down deep in his 
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heart, Mike Cassic knows that his initials 
are symbolic of what his services 
the years have meant to those who served 
their Nation, “Mike's Contribution.” 





Federal Bureau of Investigation—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article in the first of a series ap- 
pearing in the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch relative to the wonderful record 
of the world’s greatest law enforcement 
agency. I wish to join with the many 
friends of the Bureau in expressing con- 
tinued confidence in, and respect for the 
Director, J. Edgar Hoover. 

The article follows: 

THe FBI—Fmetrry, Bravery, Inrecrrrr— 
THESE Worps ARE EMBLAZONED ON THE FBI 
Sean. WHO ARE THE MEN AND WHat ARE 
re Wuics Have Given THEM MEAN- 
ING ; 


Wasuinctron.—One of the most chilling 
sounds in the world is the unexpected scream 
of a squalling cat at night. 

Ask J. Edgar Hoover, a man of indomitable 
courage and who has personally led ex- 
tremely dangerous assignments against vi- 
cious criminals on many occasions during 
his more than 36 years as Director of the 
FBI. He knows it firsthand. 

On a dark night in 1942, Mr. Hoover led 
@® squad of agents on @ raid in Chicago. 
The FBI had learned that the Touhy Gang 
was hiding out in a Chicago apartment. 
The net was drawn around the building. 

J. Edgar Hoover and another agent climbed 
in a window and made their way up the 
stairs in pitch blackness. Suddenly, Mr. 
Hoover stepped on something soft and a 
horrible, echoing scream split the air. The 
Director had stepped on a black cat. 

Now, 18 years later, Mr. Hoover maintains 
he has no doubts that the scream of an 
anguished cat can make anyone’s hair stand 
on end. 

But it takes more than a noisy cat to 
deter Mr. Hoover. He is the same J. Edgar 
Hoover who was challenged by Alvin Karpis 
many years ago in New Orleans. Again 
leading a squad of agents, he personally ar- 
rested Alvin Karpis on May 1, 1936, and 
rang down the curtain on the Barker-Karpis 
Gang, one of the most vicious gangs-of the 
“Terrible Thirties.” 

The Director, who at 65 has the physical 
vigor of a man many years younger, .has 
set the example for personally leading dan- 
gerous and hazardous undertakings when- 
ever time would permit. 

Although he missed the famous Dillinger 
apprehension by hours because of condi- 
tions beyond his control, there have been 
few major undertakings when he was not 
personally supervising “the situation.” 

Years ago, FBI agents took into custody a 
notorious kidnaper who refused to tell where 
he had hidden the body of his murdered 
victim. Ultimately he said he would tell 
only J. Edgar Hoover. Hoover walked into 
the room, elicited a full confession and flew 
with the kidnaper to a remote spot in 
Minnesota where the victim’s body was 
found. 


During this trek across the snow in bit- 
ter cold, Mr. Hoover and agents stopped in 
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a country store to purchase warm clothing. 
Later, the storekeeper wrote to Mr. Hooover 
that one of the old-timers around the crack- 
er barrel had remarked: “Hoover wasn’t 
much as a President, but we got to Sdmit 
he is a great investigator.” 

Investigator Hoover would not complete- 
ly agree with that statement. He is a close 
personal friend and admirer of former 
President Herbert Hoover. There is mutual 
admiration. 

The former President once remarked to the 
. Special agent in charge of the FBI's Cincin- 
nati office that he felt one of the high spots 
in his service as President was the -admin- 
istration of the FBI by Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. The two Hoovers are not related. 

The late Julius Lully owned Harvey's 
Resturant in Washington, D.C. Mr. Hoover 
enjoyed particularly dining at Harvey’s and 
was quite partial to the steaks, the Florida 
stone crabs, green turtle soup, popovers, 
charcoal-crisp hamburgers, and angel food 
cake. 

Over a period of years, Lully and Mr. 
Hoover became the closest of friends. Each 
enjoyed a joke at the other’s expense. On 
one occasion, the crisp-spoken J. Edgar 
Hoover, at the conclusion of his meal, asked 
the waiter to bring a cherry heering (a noted 
Danish cordial). Imagine his consternation 
when, in a short time, the waiter reap- 
peared with a large platter and one herring 
with a cherry perched on top. 

The waiter remarked to Mr. Hoover that 
orders of the house were to comply with any 
request of the guest. In short order, Lully, 
lurking in the background appeared and ad- 
vised Mr. Hoover that if he would speak 
more clearly such difficulties could be 
avoided. The director enjoyed the joke. 

On another occasion, Hoover sent a let- 
ter to Lully purporting to be from a re- 
nowned New York chief, accusing Lully of 
stealing a certain recipe. Lully brooded over 
the letter for several days. Then he showed 
it to Mr. Hoover who frowned his disap- 
proval. Lully exploded: “Why I would not 
steal a recipe from that bum.” 

Mr. Hoover: “Where did you steal it?” 
Lully: “I got it from * * *” 

A most heart warming experience for every 
man and woman in the FBI was a recent 
May 10 when Director Hoover celebrated his 
anniversary as director. He has had 36. In 
refiecting upon his years of service, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“I would not exchange my life and ex- 
periences these past years for those of any 
other person in the world.” 

“Vast problems have confronted the FBI 
and law-abiding citizens during this period 
* * * gangsterism in the 1930’s; espionage 
and sabotage threats of World War II; Com- 
munist subversion and treachery; the rise 
of crime to record heights during the 1950's. 

“A career of law enforcement presents a 
never-ending opportunity to combat the ene- 
mies of our society. Each day has seemed 
more interesting and often more challeng- 
ing than the previous one. And to top it 
off, a finer group of associates cannot be 
found than the men and women with whom 
I have been honored to serve. What more 
can a man ask of life than blessings such 
as these?’ 

The men and women of the FBI feel the 
same way toward the director. In him they 
see a leader inspirational in approach, dedi- 
cated in objective, firm in supervision, fair 
at all times, sympathetic as occasion war- 
rants, but always a patriot and a man of 
selfiess sacrifice. 

Mr. Hoover has served as director of the 
FBI under 5 Presidents and 12 Attorneys 
General. Since that day on May 10, 1924, 
when the new Attorney General Harlan 
Fiske Stone appointed him, Mr. Hoover has 
enjoyed the respect and esteem of his su- 
periors, coworkers, and subordinates. 

Prior to his appointment, the Teapot 
Dome Oil scandal had become % national 
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disgrace, resulting in the imprisonment of 
a cabinet officer and the removal of the At- 
torney General. 

President Harding had become ill on a trip 
to Alaska and died. Vice President Calvin 
Coolidge became President. He brought the 
dean of the Columbia Law School, Harlan 
Fiske Stone, to Washington as Attorney 
General. 

Stone realized a housecleaning in the De- 
partment of Justice was n . He 
looked around for an individual with the 
ability, courage, and drive to take charge of 
the Bureau of Investigation and commence 
the housecleaning there. 

He chose J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. Hoover lost 
no time. He cleaned out the political hacks, 
the incompetents, the unstable personalities; 
severed the dollar-a-year men and those 
with honorary appointments, and instituted 
the foundation on which the FBI has been 
built. It has grown and prospered through 
the years. Merit is the foundation. 

Daily during the course of activities of 
every FBI agent there is the unanticipated, 
the unexpected. No agent knows when he 
leaves home in the morning when he will 
return, or whether he will ever return. 

He is a man sworn to the service of the 
public of the United States. He is a dedi- 
cated, devoted individual operating in the 
public behalf. Loyalty and dedication are 
key notes in FBI activities, but these alone 
are not sufficient. Mr. Hoover expresses his 
belief that the accomplishments of the FBI 
may be traced to three fundamentals: (1) 
Careful selection of personnel; (2) Thor- 
ough training and supervision of personnel; 
(3) Frequent and unexpected inspections by 
impartial officials reporting to the director 
concerning all phases of FBI performance. 


Special agents through the years have un- 
dertaken hazardous assignments with great 
personal suffering and with unusual incon- 
veniences to their families. In every in- 
stance, they have demonstrated dedication 
and unequaled spirit. 

Perhaps the calling of FBI work is simi- 
lar to that which inspires highly trained 
teachers to devote their years to serving 
young people and molding future citizens 
even though the teachers could probgebly 
make more money in another line of work. 
Many special agents of the FBI have received 
attractive offers from industry, but have re- 
fused to leave their FBI employment. 

In tracing why there is such spirit in the 
FBI and such a willingness to volunteer for 
FBI missions many considerations can be 
offered. Among. them would be the careful 
selection of personnel, the requirements that 
applicants be graduate attorneys. 

The stringent physical requirements simi- 
lar to those demanded of a cadet enrolling 
at West Point also might have a bearing. 
The withering and intensive background 
investigation given each FBI applicant helps 
to screen out the undesirables and make it 
possible to select only the best. 

This “cream of the crop” technique un- 
doubtedly has much to do with providing 
the type of personnel who can fit into the 
FBI scheme of operations. The careful and 
intensive training schools, the constant re- 
fresher courses, the frequent unannounced 
examinations, all tend to keep an FBI em- 
ployee on his toes. Tight supervision also 
helps. 

It is quite possible, however, that the real 
reasons boil down into very simple terms— 
leadership at the top and the example set by 
that leadership provide the inspiration and 
the code for guidance of the FBI. 

The philosophy of FBI employees has been 
to look after the FBI duties to the best of 
their ability. 

It is the citizens, who profit most from 
such philosophy. “Fidelity, Bravery, Integ- 
rity” is the FBI motto. . “Service above self” 
describes the FBI best. 


June 28 
A Demonstration of Good Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the Fort Scott Tribune, 
there appeared an editorial which clearly 
shows that good citizenship and the rec- 
ognition of responsibility can keep filthy, 
pornographic literature from the hands 
of the children of the city. ; 

The effort of the Postmaster General 
to obtain additional legislation, and his 
many speeches on the subject, should 
both be directed toward the solution as 
evolved by the citizenry of Fort Scott, 
Kans. He and the Attorney General 
should more effectively enforce the laws 
now in effect and stop attempting to di- 
vert the attention of the American peo- 
ple from the shortcomings of the admin- 
istration. 

Censorship, and to what extent, would 
be the issue if more legislation is con- 
sidered. As pointed out in the editorial, 
it would be dangerous to give unlimited 
censorship powers to any public official 
or Government agency. If an effective 
measure could be written, which protects 
against censorship and against the in- 
vasion of private rights, to cleanse the 
mails of filth, it would be passed by the 
Congress without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Speaker, because publisher. G. 
Watson Marble, in the editorial of June 
15, spells out the sensible approach to a 
serious problem, I ask that it be consid- 
ered as part of my remarks: 

- EFFECTIVE LOCAL CENSORSHIP 

To a very considerable extent the task of 
keeping news and magazine stands free of 
filth literature is a local concerns It would 
be wonderful if any legislative body could 
pass a law outlawing obscenity and making it 
enforcible. No such law can ever be found, 
let alone be enacted, and for obvious reasons, 

The very apparent problem is in defining 
what is good or bad, decent or indecent, 
wholesome or obscene. Many people will 
agree as to the extremes, but can never agree 
on the borderline cases. There can be no 
precise definition which can be written into 
law, acceptable to all, and enforcible too. 

Even if such laws were enacted, they would 
be dangerous because they could be misused 
as unjustified censorship. Who is going to 
tell who what they can read and not read, 
or tell any publisher what he can print or not 
print? That can never be done in this coun- 
try by law. 

But in every community there is a reliable, 
sensible, and effective means of policing 
literature offered for sale. Parents, ministers, 
teachers, even operators of newsstands them- 
selves, know what is good and what is bad 
for young people in their community to read. . 
They can, if they want, be the arbiters, the 
voluntary censors, for their own community. 

The plan has worked in Fort Scott. Groups 
of adults have expressed concern at various 
times over material that some distributors 
would make available at newsstands. Retail 
men have felt the same concern. The result 
has been that our town has been kept rela- 
tively free of filth literature that is so obvious 
in some other places. A town can be kept 
just as Clean as its people want it to be. 

Putting a stop to obscene material that is 
sent through the mails is more difficult. 
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That material can come to juveniles with- 
out knowledge of postal authorities and in 
violation of postal rules. Here again, is a 
parental responsibility to apprehend ard 
control. Parents can stop that flow of fifth 
through the mails, too, if they want to. 
They can keep it out of their own homes, 
and they can help others by notifying postal 
authorities whenever they do find it. 





Report on Wildlife and Recreation in the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the committee on wildlife and 
recreation to the 47th national conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress which met in Washington May 
24 to 27, 1960. 

This was a newly created committee, 
the principal purpose of which was 
stated to be to give attention to the 
problems involved in use of our many 
reservoir projects throughout the coun- 
try. The importance of adequate recre- 
ation facilities becomes more evident 
each year with our burgeoning popula- 
tion, and the ever-increasing tempo of 
modern living. 

It was a pleasure and honor for me to 
be asked to serve as chairman of this 
committee and I trust that our delibera- 
tions will, in some measure, contribute 
to a solution of some of the problems 
that confront us in this field. 

The committee, which was meeting 
for the first time since its creation, held 
two sessions on May 24 and its report 
was presented to the convention on May 
26 by Mr. Hayden W. Olds, Chief of the 
Division of Wildlife of the State of Ohio, 
who represents the Ohio River division 
on the committee, and was unanimously 
adopted. 

It is to be hoped and expected that as 
the committee gains experience in deal- 
ing with the matters over which it has 
jurisdiction, it will make a sound and 
useful contribution in the conservation 
and use of our water resources in these 
fields of recreation and wildlife. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 

The committee on wildlife and recreation 
was called to order by Chairman Ep EpMoONpD- 
s0n at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, May 24, 1960, in 
the Concord Room of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

The following members of the committee 
were present: Chairman, Representative Ed 
Edmondson; Ronald W. Green, Augusta, 
Maine; Hayden W. Olds, Columbus, Ohio, and 
W. D. H. Rodiguez, Monroe, La. Arthur 58. 
Tidwell, Jr., Monroe La., was appointed to 
the committee by the chairman and there- 
after elected secretary by the committee. 
Committeeman John A. Biggs, Washington 
State, entered the committee meeting after 
noon, along with Senator Leon Field and 
W. T. Gooldy, Oklahoma, representing Com- 
mitteeman George Knapp, Oklahoma. 

The meeting adjourned at noon and con- 
vened again at 2.30 p.m. and adopted the 
following resolutions: 
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"1. To commend the president and execu- 
tive officers of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress for creating the committee on 
wildlife and recreation thereby 


recognizing 
the importance thereof to the public wel- 


fare of the Nation and permitting greater 
consideration of these subjects in the delib- 
erations of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

2. To support and endorse Federal legis- 
lation designed to recognize recreation as an 
integral part of any new flood control legis- 
lation, water supply, hydroelectric or recla- 
mation project and that recreational bene- 
fits be evaluated and considered as @ partial 
justification for such projects. 

3. To request consideration of a change in 
the present land acquisition policy of the 
Federal Government to promote the a:quisi- 
tion of an adequate acreage in fee simple to 
guarantee public access and use for recrea- 
tional purposes and that the cost of these 
lands be included as a part of the project 
cost. 

4. To request consideration of the de- 
velopment of recreational and access facili- 
ties as part of the cost of approved projects. 

5. To endorse, approve and urge the con- 
tinuance of the present policy under which 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation make available recreational 
areas under léase or license to State and 
political subdivisions, civic and service non- 
profit organizations. 

6. To preserve and protect the recreational 
and wildlife facilities we urge the continua- 
tion of the Federal antipollution control 
program and fhe provision of matching 
funds to finance this program. 

The meeting was adjourned at4:30 p.m. 

The committee unanimously recommends 
the acceptance of these resolutions by the 
Congress of Riyers and Harbors. 





What Can You Do About It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of listening to the follow- 
ing sermon by Rev. W. Paul Ludwig at 
the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church 
recently and it was so apropos of our 
problem today that it occurred to me it 
worth worthy of insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD: 


Wat Can You Do Asovut Ir? 


Of all the pathetic cries that are squeezed 
out of the heart of man, the most desperate 
is the ultimate sob: “There’s nothing we can 
do about .” Staggered by the recent shocks 
which have well-nigh seemed to swerve our 
planet out of orbit, too many of our com- 
patriots have shouted into the darkness: 
“We're trapped. The cell door is bolted 
shut. It was a nice party while it lasted, but 
now———?” 

As if God’s lifeless shape were heaped in a 
corner under a pile of rags. Mam cannot be 
original even with his tears. We sputter as 
if there had never been a broken heart but 
ours; as if no other nation had ever been 
rocked to her foundations; as if by some 
divine reluctance we would be spared the 
moral judgment of God; as if in His grievous 
disappointment God in a cosmic pout would 
turn His back upon us. There’s nothing 
to be done—not even with an assist from 
Heaven, 
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Even with our vaunted adaptability, it 
sometimes appears that we Americans are 
as prone as any race on earth to put life in- 
to a quick freeze—to finalize our hope, or our 
lack of hope, in an irrevocable interoffice 
memo. Perhaps it is a matter of a 

Mencken's “The American Language” 
many of the differences in vocabularly, oo 
nunciation and syntax between our Amer- 
ican speech and the English which is spoken 
in England. These variations appeared quite 
early as the American colonists faced objects 
and experiences quite remote from the tradi- 
tional routine of the old country. An Eng- 
lishman who visited Savannah in that city’s 
infancy protested the adulteration of the 
pure mother tongue: 

“The village,” he wrote, “stands upon the 
flat of a hill; the bank of the river (which 
the Americans in barbarous English call a 
bluff) is steep and about 45 feet perpendic- 
ular.” So came an early protest against the 
word “bluff.” 

The point to be noted is that popular 
language is a barometer of a peo»vle’s peculiar 
temper. It suggests whether a race is basic- 
ally refined or vulgar; instinctively poetic 
and picturesque, or stolid and prosaic; it re- 
flects the warmth of a nation’s heart, the gen- 
erosity of her spirit, the depth of her reli- 
gious conviction. We can weigh a nation’s 
prejudices or analyze the general texture of 
her political fabric, if we know her vernac- 
ular, her common language, her idiomatic 
speech, 

Above all others there is one character- 
istic of our American language that staggers 
me with its deadliness. Our speech is rid- 
dled with compartments and categories, with 
words and phrases that classify humanity— 
that thrust people into groups and types. 
It is an exceedingly acute reflection of our 
mood. Classifications once were compara- 
tively simple. A man was either good or 


_ bad; either a churchgoer or a person of 


feeble standing in the community. He was 
marked according to his craft or business or 
politics. But these things are inconse- 
quential in our day. We have increased the 
number of categories but. decreased their 
moral relevance. 

Agnes Newton Keith writes this whimsical 
paragraph in her book, “Land Below the 
Wind”: 

“Everything in the world about me shares 
in a great vigor. I recognize now as never 
before the tremendous aliveness of the peo- 
ple of this American continent, a germin- 
ating aliveness which makes it impossible 
to catalog them. People and_ positions 
flutter out of their pigeonholes and refuse 
to be documented. Wives wash their hus- 
bands’ woolens in order to ride in hand- 
some motorcars; plumbers talk philosophy 
and philosophers do the plumbing; the man 
who paints the pantry borrows the anthol- 
ogy of English poetry and the man who com- 
piles the anthology paints his own pantry.” 
If only this trend attested to our spiritual 
health. No such claim can be made. Most 
of us go on branding and being branded. 

We stamp people as they stream by: 
“She’s a typical schoolmarm.” “Isn’t that 
just like a preacher?” “He talks like a bond 
salesman.” “Politicians are all alike.” “You 
can tell what he does for a living.” “She's 
just the type.” And so the phrases pour 
from our lips like a potent acid that dis- 
solves individuality. We hook our insulting 
tags into a man’s heart, and if he is ultra- 
sensitive he may never recover. 

But there’s an antidote for this contem- 
porary poiscn. I know a story—the story of 
@ Man and an ancient city called Jericho. 
I know the story of a Man on His way into 
the city. And of the crowds clinging to the 
rooftops and the staircases, or standing ankle 
deep in dust along His road of entry. I 
know the story of a Man and another man— 
and of how they met. The other man had 
climbed into a tree, for he was too small to 
see—as all men are small before they meet 
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Jesus. But this man was branded. His 
legal name was Zacchaeus; to the people he 
was “a chief publican, a tax gatherer, and 
rich.” Many inventions had been circu- 
lated about his dishonesty. He had dis- 
covered the unfortunate predicament of be- 
longing to the aristocracy of wealth. 

I know a great story: when the Big Man 
and the little man met. And the One called 
to the other, “Come down, my friend, we 
have some things to talk about. Today I 
must abide at thy house.” 

And try as they would, the people couldn’t 
get his tag back on. It wouldn’t stick. 
Zacchaeus, the publican—the tax gatherer. 
Not any more. Zacchaeus, the friend of 
Jesus. The Master had only one category 
for men, They are all the children of God; 
they are all sinners, nevertheless; and He 
loves them all. 

Inevitably we cringe at the sounds and 
sights of world revolution. The suscepti- 
ble student mind is being pressed into the 
mold fashioned by unscrupulous leaders. 
With personality ignored, culture frowned 
upon and the soul granted only the deference 
of a smile, we shudder at the >dlight which 
withers the individuality of so much of the 
earth’s population. 

The vanity and power mania of a few 
agitators cannot be held solely responsible. 
There is something in us all that deserves 
censure. Mob hysteria is only made possible 
by those who are willing to be‘ regimented. 
Those who thrive on group identity rather 
than self-identity provide the raw material 
for the madness of our time. 

Are we talking about Japan? About any 
of the festering spots remote from our 
shores? Or is it America that needs our 
first scrutiny and our unending prayers? 
Swept by the tide of our pleasurebound so- 
ciety, men who once knew their own name 
can react now only to the label which de- 
scribes the particular pressure group in 
which they are enmeshed. We are being 
constantly pushed and shoved and jostled 
into the car that is nonstop until it reaches 
the basement. 

And in the midst of it all, the pathetic 
sob: “But what can we do about it?” 

I know another story: of a woman at a 
well. Of a woman who wore a blemish— 
which was her tag. And of a Man who wore 
no blemish whatsoever—whose only label 
was that He was the Son of God. But He 
saw no type in her save the universality of 
sin and an opportunity to be once more the 
Redeemer. 

And the beggar. Remember?—the blind 
beggar whom Jesus healed with spittle and 
clay—and faith. The townspeople saw his 
label fluttering away. They rushed to tie 
it back on, “Is not this he that sat and 
begged?” 

An American visitor to London wrote home 
to his friends: “You must visit the Victoria 
Embankment and see the people sleeping 
on the benches. They are the most inter- 
esting types.” God help us. Is our whole 
society a vast sociological laboratory where 
men have no mofe distinctiveness than a 
row of test tubes? 

I know a Nazarene who utterly defied de- 
scription. The unique thing about Christ 
is that He was unique. You could always 
single Him out. No standard model; He. 
No ae line Christ. No member of the 
mob. 

W. R. Maltby tried to convince us that 
“we have bleached all the color out of 
Jesus.” Maybe this is what has happened 
to His followers. But not to Him. Never. 

Why did the scribes and the Pharisees 
hate Him so? Hear them reviling the blind 
beggar after Jesus had healed him. “Thou 
_ art His disciple,” they cried, “but we are 
disciples of Moses, We know that God hath 
spoken unto Moses,.but as for this man, we 
do not know whence He is. We do not know 
where this fellow comes from. We haven’t 
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the slightest idea where He belongs.” That’s 
what fanned their fury, The Pharisees—the 
men of precise definitions—of standardized 
classifications—no wonder they parted com- 
pany with Jesus. He slipped right out of 
their fingers. 

Praise God there is no cell big enough to 
imprison our Christ. He refuses to be dressed 
up in a uniform. Even the Christ in de- 
nominational regalia is slipping behind the 
scenes. Christ in a business suit, or in a 
picket line must be forgotten. The myste- 
rious Son of Love must be seen through our 
imperfect eyes as the crucified Saviour of the 
world. He stands triumphantly, majestical- 
ly alone. 

Then where do we stand who profess to 
follow Him? What can we do about this 
battered world? We can plead the forgive* 
ness of God for our easy complacency. We 
can confess the sins that have perverted our 
discipleship. We can get back into the 
family of the Father by acknowledging the 
lordship of Christ and accepting His re- 
deeming love, The task of the individual 
before he can do one iota for the society 
in which he lives, is to get himself right 
with God. This is what we can do about 
it. Only then can we work with God for 
the redemption of this frightened and 
frightening world. 


For a Secretary of Science and Technology 
With Cabinet Rank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an article from Burnell & Co., Inc., in 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., urging the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary of Science and 
Technology, with Cabinet rank. 

I think this viewpoint is well taken 
and worthy of consideration by Members 
of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

For A SECRETARY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
WITH CABINET RANK 


Twentieth century scientific endeavor has 
been so productive that we no longer tend to 
think-of achievement in terms of a decade 
or a generation. Each significant scientific 
accomplishment marks the beginning of an 
age in itself. Thus, we have the atom age, 
the nuclear age, the age of automation, the 
space age, electronics, and so forth. Since 
scientific progress is inextricably linked to 
survival, it follows that it is an important 
concern of Government. The vast expendi- 
tures for defense—more than $40 billion— 
the large sums for research—$500 million an- 
nually—are indicative of our concern with 
maintaining technological leadership. 


NO VOICE IN CABINET 


Yet, while the executive department of 
Government is advised on matters of public 
policy by the Secretaries of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, State, Interior, Treasury, De- 
fense, the Attorney General, and the Post- 
master General, there is no policy formulat- 
ing voice speaking in behalf of science. Since 
Cabinet members have traditionally been the 
President’s closest advisers—the policy was 
established by George Washington during his 
second term and officially recognized in 
1907——there appears to be an urgent need for 
@ Secretary of Science and Technology with 
Cabinet rank. 
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THE SECRETARY'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


A Secretary of Science and Technology with 
Cabinet rank would do much to clarify our 
scientific goals and objectives. He would: 
(a) Help coordinate military and civilian ele- 
ments of scientific programs to achieve a 
common goal; (b) recommend top level deci- 
sions on the inauguration and development 
of specific projects; (c) establish our objec- 
tives in space, nuclear energy, arid so forth; 
(d) have the responsibility for funds and 
priorities vital to each program; (e) back up 
members of his team with authority; (f) 
oppose arbitrary fund limitations. 

In an era when science is of transcendental 
importance to peace and progress, its voice 
should speak from a position that carries 
with it no less- than the prestige and the 
influence of the executive department of 
Government. 


Here We Stand—A Declaration of Prin- 
ciples Which Guides the Staff of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent declaration of prin- 
ciples, written by Hugh Cosline, appeared 
in the July 2 number of American Agri- 
culturist. 

This farm paper founded in 1842 rep- 
resents the thinking of the farmers of 
the Northeast, in which my district is 
situated. 

Mr. Speaker, these northeastern farm- 
ers get very little representation in the 
Congress of the United States, yet they 
represent one of the most important 
farm areas in the Nation. They also 
represent, more than any other section, 
the family farm to which so much lip- 
service is paid. 

It seems to me that this short declara- 
tion presents not only the thinking of 
the farmers of the Northeast, but the 
commonsense approach to the prohlems 
of agriculture as a whole. 


The article follows: 

Here We Sranp—A DECLARATION OF PRIN- 
CIPLESs WHICH GUIDES THE STAFF Or AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 

(By Hugh Cosline) 

Many years ago, our Founding Fathers 
wrote a Declaration of Independence that 
lives today as a charter for national purpose. 
We think it’s a good idea to restate basic 
principles now and then. What better time 
than near our celebration of Independence 
Day? 

The policies of the editorial staff of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist on current farm problems 
are reached only after thoughtful analysis. 
Before final approval, two questions must 
have an affirmative answer: In the long run, 
will our position fmprove the financial re- 
turns from farming and add to the content- 
ment and happiness of all our readers? Does 
it meet the following fundamental prin- 
ciples? 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

Farmers cannot go it alone in today’s com- 

plicated organized economy. Through or- 
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ganization, they must seek solutions to the 
troubles that harass them. 

We have good organizations, but they must 
be strengthened. This can be done by in- 
creased membership, by grassroots policies 
established by farmers, by electing and hiring 
good administrators, and by greater partici- 
pation on the part of members to see that 
policies once established are carried out. 


American Agriculturist pledges its support 
to the job of increasing the influence of all 
sound farm organizations. 


THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


The future is bright for young people who 
wish to farm, who understand and are willing 
to give what it takes, and who have or are 
prepared to get the necessary training. 

The predominant type of farm in the 
Northeast will continue to be the family 
farm, although it will average somewhat 
larger than at present. Most of these farms 
will be fundamentally one- or two-men farms, 
and will be big enough so that, using modern 
methods and equipment, the man or men 
will be fully employed. This will permit 
modern conveniences and luxuries to develop 
a satisfying homelife. 

Your editors will continue to be optimistic 
about the opportunities in agriculture. 


RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 


Farmers who expect to maintain incomes 
sufficient to give their families modern com- 
forts and conveniences must continue to 
reach out for and adopt practies which en- 
able one man to produce more with less 
work. It is the responsibility of American 
Agriculturist to supply the information 
needed to do this. 


GOVERNMENT . 


Government is too big, and is doing too 
many things. In particular Government has 
no logical reason for owning or operating any 
type of business establishment in direct com- 
petition with its citizen taxpayers. 

Government cannot guarantee prosperity 
to any group. It has nothing to give anyone 
which it doesn’t first take away from some- 
one. 

As affecting agriculture, no Government 
program now in operation, or to be tried 
later, will solve the price problems of farm- 
ers. Certain activities, for example, market- 
ing agreements and orders, will help in get- 
ting prices warranted by supply and demand. 
But, in fact, the effect of price supports past 
and present has in total been harmful rather 
than helpful. In particular, Government 
attempts to control food production have 
been largely nullified by the actions of other 
Government agencies which have encouraged 
production. For example, reclamation of 
land not presently needed, the granting of 
easy credit, and the maintenance of unreal- 
istically high price supports. 

But, regardless of these facts, there seems 
little hope that Congress will give up in its 
attempts to cure the price problems of food 
producers. Therefore, farmers must~ con- 
tinue for some time to live with the present 
disgraceful situation, 

The editors of American Agriculturist will 
continue to present the facts about Govern- 
ment farm programs as we see them, 

EDUCATION 


A democracy cannot endure without an 
informed electorate. This makes education 
& No. 1 requirement. It is expensive, and 
will continue to be so, but it should have 
first priority. 

Our schools are not perfect; they never 
will be. But the strongest force to make 
them better will continue to be keen inter- 
est and activity on the part of all parents 
and taxpayers. 

American Agriculturist favors adequate 
Schools; is opposed to Federal aid and con- 
trol. 
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The prime reason why America has pros- 
pered above other countries has been the 
freedom of the individual to set his sights 
high, to work at whatever job he wishes, to 
keep the products of his labor, to worship 
according to the dictates of his conscience. 

Therefore, it is our belief that any effort 
to hamper this freedom, whether it be vol- 
untary groups such as farm organizations, 
labor unions or political parties, or any 
course of action by any branch of govern- 
ment, will inevitably curtail freedom. and 
the well-being of all. Your editors will con- 
tinue to resist the trend toward a regimented 
economy. 

SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 


Mechanical power, made effective through 
the ingenuity of man in a free society, is 
mainly responsible for better living stand- 
ards. Yet this mechanical power is puny 
compared to the spiritual power which is 
available to all. This spiritual power breeds 
courage to resist oppression, it develops in- 
tegrity to oppose dishonesty, it gives high 
strength and purpose to the lives of all. 





Opinions From the Eighth District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of the year I receive ballots from 
members of the National Federation of 
Independent Business in the congres- 
sional district I represent. These per- 
sons are small businessmen and since 
small business constitutes an important 
part of our economy, I am always in- 
terested in the views expressed on these 
ballots. I have tallied the results of the 
balloting and believe it reflects the 
thinking of this group on some of the 
important issues we are considering in 
Congress. 

Here is the way the average small 
businessman in the Eighth District of 
Ohio feels about some of these subjects: 

He is overwhelmingly opposed to any 
further raising or extension of the Fed- 
eral minimum wage law. 

He believes imports should be curbed. 

He believes tariffs should be tied into 
foreign wage rates. 

He strongly favors the taxation of 
co-ops. 

He suports a program to retire the 
national debt. 

He is in favor of reducing subsidies 
and acut in spending. 

The distressing thing about the small 
businessman’s position becomes ap- 
parent when it is realized that he is op- 
posed by powerful pressure groups, On 
every one of the issues noted above, he 
represents a small voice against the 
labor union, the free traders, the 
spenders, and a variety of organizations 
whose ultimate effect is to oppress him. 

It is not possible to marshal any argu- 
ments here for or against these issues, 
but I do believe it is necessary that 
Members of Congress are made aware 
of the position of the small businessman 
and appreciate the fact that he is en- 
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titled to some consideration in the legis- 
lative process. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago I felt it nec- 
essary to speak up for the small busi- 
nessman in almost these same words. 
Unfortunately, the plight of the small 
businessman has not improved in that 
time and, in fact, his difficulties con- 
tinue to increase. It is significant to 
note the 86th Congress has done little 
to help him. Once then, I can 
only hope that the Congress which con- 
venes next January will give more atten- 
tion to the independent businessman 
than has been evident in the past. 





The Agriculture Situation With the 
Politics Left Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 





Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, now that — 


hope of passing any major revision to 
existing farm legislation is apparently 
laid away for this session of Congress, it 
would seem desirable that Members of 
Congress take a new look at this problem 
that always seems to be with us. Being 
a farmer, myself, I believe I have a first- 
hand knowledge of the problems that 
exist that adversely affect the farmer’s 
income. I believe I also have an under- 
standing of the limitations we are faced 
with when we attempt to fix prices with 
Federal legislation. The vast difference 
in crops, people, climate, and markets, to 
say nothing of size of farms creates a 
dissimilarity of interest that makes al- 
most impossible regulatory and price fix- 
ing legislation that is satisfactory to all 
concerned. A price that may be neces- 
sary for the small farmer to make ends 
meet can be overly attractive to the real 
large farmer. 

Prof. O. B. Jesness, longtime dean of 
agricultural economics at the University 
of Minnesota, has written an article 
which is published in the July issue of 
Successful Farming magazine. This ar- 
ticle, in my opinion, sets forth in clear, 
brief language the agricultural problem 
of the Nation without any attempt to 
blame or justify anyone for what has 
happened in the past. Congress in its 
next session must deal with the build- 
up of surplus farm products. I feel the 
points clarified by Professor Jesness as 
fact or fancy provide valuable informa- 
tion for all Members of Congress. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House: 

THE FarM PROBLEM: Fact saND FANCY 

(The political conventions this month sig- 
nal the start of the final dash to the elec- 
tion finish line. Political speeches will get 
more partisan, promises will get bigger, lib- 
erties with the truth may become more evi- 
dent. This report will help you better judge 
your candidates.) 

(By O. B. Jesness, professor emeritus, 
University of Minnesota) 

The heat and oratorical license of the po- 

litical campaign—now getting a full head of 
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stearn—make it more difficult than usual to 
separate fact from fancy in trying to think 
straight about the farm problem. Nor is the 
job made easier when fancy sometimes has 
more appeal than fact. 

Another difficulty is that neither fact nor 
fancy on farm issues is pure white nor ebony 
black. Fact does not always come crystal 
clear with no tinge of fancy. Nor is fancy al- 
ways purely a child of imagination. 

But in the coming months of emphasis on 
politics, it behooves us all to try to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and to set our 
thinking straight on at least a few points. 
Ctherwise, we may be even more hopelessly 
confused by the avalanche of words which 
soon will cascade around us. 

Fact or fancy? Low prices are the cause of 
farm problems. No one in his right mind 
would deny that the prices you receive are 
important in determining your farm income. 
So, can there be any question about price 
being the cause of all present-day farm dif- 
ficulties? 

Well, farm programs of the past three 
decades appear to have accepted as fact that 
price is the problem. But if the problem 
was that simple—if price is the real cause 
of the farm problems—why haven’t three 
decades of effort cured the problem? 

Answer. It appears that the prices with 
which we are concerned are the consequence 
of something else. So the attack on farm 
problems should be centered on that some- 
thing else. 

Fact or fancy? Unsatisfactory prices for 
some farm products are a consequence of 
surpluses. Now we're getting warmer. Per- 
sistent surpluses provide us with clear evi- 
dence of an excess capacity to produce the 
commodities involved. 

In short, the basic farm problem arises out 
of the fact that too many resources—especi- 
ally land and manpower—are being used in 
lines in persistent surplus. 

Pact or fancy? Food is such a necessity 
that there cannot be too much. Now there’s 
an appealing statement. But contrary evi- 
dence in the form of about $9 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money tied up in loans and in- 
ventories of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is not easily overlooked. 

Political minds may find it convenient to 
blame the administration—particularly the 
Secretary of Agriculture—for inefficient han- 
dling. However, this surplus problem is no 
respecter of party lines. Other Secretaries 
and administrations have faced the problem. 
For instance, the ever-normal granary of 
the 1930’s was fast becoming ever-abnormal 
until it was bailed out by World War II. 

Then demands of war, the rebuilding of 
Europe, and the Korean conflict provided a 
ready market for all we could produce—un- 
til the early 1950’s. But farmers don’t want 
war-oriented prosperity. 

Fact or fancy? We have recognized the 
fact of surpluses. The acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas legislated for basic 
commodities are an indication. The more 
recent soil bank is another. 

But mounting stocks suggest that we have 
only given lip service to the existing of the 
problem. We have not faced the facts 
squarely. For example: In providing acre 
allotments for wheat and cotton, Congress 
softened the curb by limiting the total be- 
low which allotments were not to fall. 

The 55-million acre minimum for wheat 
still leaves too much land in wheat to bring 
that crop into balance. Further, the limit 
was shifted from seeded to harvested acres, 
which eased the controls. Softening curbs 
still more was eliminating from restrictions 
those below a certain acreage—15 acres in 
the case of wheat. 


We haven’t controlled surplus production. 
We haven't really tried to do so. 

Fact or fancy? But farmers stand ready 
to accept and abide by effective controls on 
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theif production and ‘sales in return for 
assured supports. 

Some politicians and others who advocate 
@ continuation of present support levels or 
raising them, recognize that we cannot go 
on piling up stocks—burdening the public 
with mounting costs of carrying and dis- 
posing of surpluses. : 

They make the statement that farmers 
would accept stiff controls in exchange for 
“high” supports. Past experience suggests 
that this is not true. A politician who 
hopes to stay in office has to be a good judge 
of public opinion. The unwillingness of 
Congress to authorize stronger controls sug- 
gests resistance to, rather than demand for, 
such measures from farmers. 

The minimums and softening of curbs 
cited above is one proof of this. Another is 
the present administration’s short-lived 
proclamation of cross-compliance and total 
acreage allotments—which brought such an 
avalanche of criticism that they were 
abandoned. 

The consequence of these failures of poli- 
ticlans and/or farmers to accept really ef- 
fective controls has been that a significant 
share of the land held out of wheat and 
cotton has gone into feed grains. Feed 
grain and livestock producers have felt the 
effect of these failures. 

In short, the half-hearted attempts to 
control surpluses in some lines has resulted 
in a spread of, rather than a cure for, the 
surplus problem. 

Fact or fancy? The best answer is to 
drop the whole business of farm programs 
and let Nature take its course. This sug- 
gested by some who are sick and tired of 
the present mess and are tired of looking 
for panaceas. 

Although there probably are not very 
many who seriously think we can continue 
traveling the road of the present farm pro- 
gram very much longer, the “let nature take 
its course” view falls short of facing facts 
frankly. 

Such withdrawal in the light of stocks 
which public policy has encouraged and 
permitted would lead to chaos in markets 
and spell disaster for some farmers. This 
route is unacceptable. 

Fact or fancy? Rights to produce should 
be assigned to the farmer and made trans- 
ferable—rather than being attached to his 
land. Let’s see how it would work: If you 
wanted to expand a controlled enterprise, 
you could buy rights from others without 
having to buy land in order to get them. 
This would establish values for rights. The 
benefit would go to the seller—and you 
would incur a cost which you would expect 
to recover from production. 

It would hamper your progress, make it 
more difficult for your son to start farming. 
He’d have to buy a farm, then buy the right 
to produce on it. It would give those leav- 
ing agriculture somethipg besides their 
land to sell—but place an additional burden 
on the man who stays and tries to make a 
go of farming. Is this what we want farm 
programs to do? 

Fact or fancy? ‘The rallying call of politi- 
cians that they “want to preserve the family 
farm.” What they want to preserve it 
against is not too clear—and may not be too 
clear in their own minds. 

You get the picture of corporations swal- 
lowing up family farms right and left. Is 
there any indication that any general move 
of this kind is on foot? If it were, results 
would soon show up in an increase in num- 
bers of hired farmworkers. But the trend 
has been in the other direction. 

Farms have been . increasing in size 
through consolidation in order to make more 
effective use of modern machines and tech- 
nology. This has been an adaptation of 
family farms to modern methods—a 
strengthening, not replacement. 
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Fact or fancy? We can get rid of our sur- 
plus stocks through Food for Peace and sim- 
ilar endeavors. Again there is need for tem- 
pering fancy with reality. d 

On the one hand we find those who talk 
glibly about giving away food as though 
there were no limits. 

On the other extreme are those who would 
restrict such activities, if any, to the domes- 
tic scene. 

We need to continue to build markets for 
our products, and to use our food for hu- 
manitarian purposes whenever possible, 
But we cannot realistically expect to get the 
solution for agriculture’s ills in this realm, 

Fact or fancy? Farmers should be given 
“bargaining power.” This proposition can be 
dressed up to carry a lot of appeal. Fancy 


would have you believe that everyone except 
The fact is that 


the farmer is a monopolist. 
many are not. 

The controls which others are supposed 
to have over production, markets, and prices 
are easily exaggerated. A look at the rate 
of business failures makes that obvious, 

But even if everyone else were a monop- 
olist, just how would your political “friend” 
give the farmer bargaining power? Controls 
over production and sales would be essen- | 
tial—but not enough. If the individual 
farmer is to get the benefits of such power, 
the numbers participating must be re- 
stricted. Are we ready to require a Govern- 
ment permit for everyone wanting to farm? 

Fact or fancy? We should help farmers 
in lines which are in serious surplus make 
adjustments. Aim of such a program would 
be not to hold parts of farms in idleness, 
but to acheieve adjustments through pro- 
grams on selected farms with voluntary par- 
ticipation of the farmers involved. 

But, isn’t this the purpose of the present 
conservation reserve? The purpose may be 
the same but the method would be signifi- 
cantly different. 

As it has been applied up to now, the con- 
servation reserve has been a shotgun ap- 
proach. It is not selective in any marked 
degree in concentrating on the crops or 
areas where adjustment should take place. 
Its aim is to take out crop acres—rather 
than specifically acres of hard winter wheat, 
cotton, and other-crops in need of adjust- 
ment. 

Much of the conservation reserve involves 
temporarily withholding land from crop use. 
The more difficult parts of the adjustment 
program involve a longer time land removal 
For exampie, instead of holding land out for 
3 or 5 years with the intent of increasing 
its productivity and then returning it to its 
former use, some more permanent shifts are 
needed. 

For instance: In the case of hard winter 
wheat in the Great Plains it may be a shift 
out of wheat back to grazing. In other cases 
it will be a shift out of agricultural use en- 
tirely. 

Where necessary, it should include help 
to farmers to transfer*to other occupations 
that provide the prospects of better income 
to them. It should be a voluntary response 
to inducements provided by public funds. 

These may involve payments for several 
years ahead, or the use of leases in some in- 
stances, and perhaps land purchase in ex- 
ceptional cases. Firm commitments to keep 
the land out of specified uses will be essen- 
tial. : 

Gradual lowering of price supports will be 
a part of the program to avoid the impossible 
situation in which the conservation reserve 
finds itself—the Government bids to take 
land out of production through the conser- 
vation reserve program, and at the same time 
provides incentives to farmers to continue 
production through price supports. 

The conservation reserve has encountered 
opposition from local suppliers and others 
dependent on the farm community. The 
same may be expected of any program which 
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leads to. major adjustments in some local- 
ities. While these effects cannot be ignored, 
it may be in order to remind some of the 
leaders and firms injured by adjustment that 
they cannot expect the public to support 
unneeded agricultural production just. to 
keep them in business. 


SUMMARY 


The real question is whether we will fare 
better over the years by using and improv- 
ing the market or by turning the job over 
to the Government. 

The choice is not between Government 
domination and no Government participa- 
tion. It is one of what sort of Government 
participation we want. 

The time for sober thinking about this is 
before we assign the job of control to the 
Government, 

Afterward may be too late. 





The High Cost of Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks I wish to include an editorial en- 
titled “The High Cost of Federal School 
Aid,” which appeared in the Western 
Hills Press of Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on Thursday, June 23, 1960. This fine 
editorial should be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress for it furnishes pertinent 
information on a most important sub- 
ject. The article follows: 

THE Hich Cost or FeperaL ScHoorn Arp 


Advocates of Federal aid to education have 
a bill pending in Congress proposing appro- 
priation of $975 million at the rate of $325 
million for the next 3 years to finance new 
school building. This is based on the House 
Education and Labor Committee report in- 
dicating an annual requirement of 52,700 
more classrooms for the period from 1960 
through 1964. 

Federal aid is justified in any area only on 
the premise that an essential need cannot be 
supplied by the local community. What is 
the record in this regard insofar as school 
building is concerned? We are told that in 
the past decade—without any Federal aid— 
the classroom additions have averaged 59,400 
per year and that, since 1955, this average 
has been 66,900 classrooms per year. 

Obviously the overall aggregate need has 
been met in recent years. But has the need 
been met in the States where it is most 
acute? This is a moot question which would 
be difficult to answer. However, it would 
appear that if the distribution has not been 
equitable, then the pending legislation is not 
the answer, for, under the proposed bill, 42 
percent of the Federal tax money appropri- 
ated would go to only seven States. In ad- 
dition to Ohio, these favored seven include 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Illinois, and Michigan. Hardly the neediest 
States, we would say. 

But to bring the problem closer to home. 
Western Hills school districts have not 
escaped the demand for additional school fa- 
cilities nor have the taxpayers of these com- 
munities shirked their obligation in meeting 
the demand. Colerain Township may be cited 
as a typical example. The people of that 


community have generously approved eight 
separate bond issues aggregating over $4 mil- 
lion for school building, not to mention nu- 
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merous tax levies for school operating pur- 
poses, since 1947. 

Nor has this been an oppressive burden 
against which local taxpayers have rebelled. 
With few exceptions, they have approved 
each new request as it has been presented 
by their respective boards of education. 
Moreover, the soundness of the askings have 
been vindicated when the resulting tax rate 
has been substantially less than the esti- 
mated amount, indicative of conservative, 
knowledgable financing based on a first- 
hand understanding of local needs and abil- 
ity to pay. Indeed, becasue of increasing 
tax duplicate, in some cases there has been 
no, net increase or the new tax rate has 
actually been less than that of previous 
years. 

Thus on November 21, 1958, the Press 
headlined ‘‘Tax Rates Down in 8 of 11 Dis- 
tricts.” The following story stated, “The 
tax rates announced Wednesday by the Ham- 
ilton County Budget Commission prove the 
exception to the rule that ‘taxes never come 
down.’ In 8 of 11 unincorporated political 
subdivisions. in the 7 western Hamilton 
County townships, the rates on which taxes 
will be collected in 1959 have declined.” 

Or again, as recently as December 10, 1959, 
the Press reported, “The largest single jump 
in tax duplicate in any western county po- 
litical subdivision is that in the Oak Hills 
School District, where the duplicate is now 
estimated at $81,700,000. This represents 
an increase of almost $6 million over the 
$75,897,850 current valuation and is a prin- 
cipal factor in reducing the Oak Hills Dis- 
trict tax rate by 46 cents from $18.44 this 
year to $17.98 next year (1960) .” 

Thus, it may be seen, that in many cases 
the circumstances creating the school prob- 
lem also provide their own built-in an- 
swer—given competent administration and 
understanding support at the grassroots 
level. Yes, we know there are exceptions, 
but these too can be met through State-aid 
in those States where the people are deter- 
mined not to surrender another responsi- 
bility and privilege of local self-government 
to centralized Federal bureaucracy, 

Under the Federal aid system, the people 
will not only lose direct control of limiting 
the cost of financing their schools, but may 
ultimately lose the right to administer them 
through their locally elected boards of ed- 
ucation: The people have abdicated many 
of their rights and responsibilities to the 
feudal benevolence of a faceless Washington. 
When they abdicate the right and responsi- 
bility of educating their children, they will 
have traveled beyond the point of return on 
the road to Federal bureaucratic dictator- 
ship. 





A Tribute to a Great Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the high school principal of Moran, 
Kans., announced his retirement. Mr. 
I. T. Dirks, who could have earned much 
more had he abandoned the field of edu- 
cation, is loved and admired by all who 
really know him. I am happy, Mr. 
Speaker, that he intends to continue as 
a resident of the Second Congressional 
District of Kansas. 

Because Col. R. L. Thompson recog- 
nized the contribution Mr. Dirks made to 
his community and because it is a well- 
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deserved tribute, I ask leave to include 
the -editorial which appeared in the 
Moran Sentinel of June 16 in the exten- ; 
sion of my remarks: 

THE OrDEAL OF PEDAGOGS—AND A TRIBUTE 


During the years that I have given over 
to fomenting trouble, stirring up animosities, 
arousing fears, encouraging heresy, fostering 
recusance, denouncing Democrats and en- — 
dorsing Republican nonsense, very few peda- 
gogues have got their names listed in my 
book of Sir Galahads and Joan of Arcs. 

The reason is easy to explain and it does 
not cast an invidious reflection upon their 
professional competence. Through the years 
my contacts with them were scanty and I 
thus got to know only a few of them inti- 
mately. 

I have been told by professional grumblers 
and other such cranks that the generality of 
pedagogs are protean creatures easily 
frightened, jolly backslappers lacking in 
backbone and hence men and women of 
dubious usefulness in the world. 

This estimate, which I incline to accept 
with misgivings, probably stems from the 
fact that birchmen are often forced to suc- 
cumb to expediency in order to hold their 
jobs. The lines they follow are hard ones 
indeed. They are public servants without a 
political machine to keep them safely in 
office, and many of them find themselves 
constantly under the unsparing thumbs of 
irrational one-kid parents or a maiden aunt 
struggling heroically, but in vain, to make 
a man of a delinquent nephew. 

If pedagogues do submit occasionally to 
upbraidings without a fight and take to the 
tall and uncut on weekends to escape the 
horror of tar and feathers, they cannot be 
blamed. I’d do the same thing myself just 
as I do it every week in getting out this 
organ of doubtful enlightenment. Like the 
pedagogue, every editor is at the mercy of 
the public and he soon discovers that he 
must not tread on sensitive toes if he hopes 
to survive. ; 

But if some birchmen are timorous fellows, 
it is not true of them all. I. T: Dirks, who 
was the high school principal here for many 
years and who recently announced his retire- 
ment, was a notable exception. 

During his years here I got to know him 
rather more than casually, and the more 
I got to know him the more I respected his 
independence and his talents as a teacher. 
He was as far removed from a milksop as a 
man can get and he could not be pushed 
around. Knuckling to the demands of an 
infuriated paterfamilias and running from 
a fight were as abhorrent to him as under- 
wear is to a nudist. 

Throughout his long career he refused to 
tolerate outside interference in the manage- 
ment of his schools, and he was able to de- 
fend this policy on solid ground. His objec- 
tives were always clearly defined, his rules 
simple and just and his requirements high 
but reasonable. As the principal it was his 
business to recommend the appointment of 
qualified teachers, to weed out incompe- 
tents, to maintain discipline and to steer 
students into fields of learning for which 
they had some talent. He succeeded mag- 
nificently on all counts save perhaps the last 
one. He always surrounded himself with a 
staff of ability, and many of his students 
went on to distinguish themselves in other 
institutions. 

Mr. Dirks was always on cordial terms 
with his staff and the reason is not far to 
seek. He knew a capable teacher when he 
saw one and there were never any misfits on 
his staff to flub-the-dub and lower the 
scholastic standards. Proof of this may be 
found in the fact that his teachers always 
went to better fobs, not worse ones. The 
cases of Reese Pollard and Seth McClintock 
are recent examples: When they left here 
both men moved up, not down, 
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Like all realistic men, Mr. Dirks never 
sought to surmount the insurmountable or 


life which ran counter to popular concepts 
but he kept them discreetly to himself. He 
once confided to me that he believed all 
schools were carrying athletics to an insane 
extreme, and that the time and money 
wasted on them should be put to a more 
profitable use. But he never committed the 
fatuity of trying to expunge what is now in- 
trinsic in our educational system. Winning 
football and basketball teams are very dear 
to the hearts of all Americans, and he never 
attempted the futility of altering the un- 
alterable. 

He once told me that too many of his 
high school graduates were entering college 
who ought to be attending trade schools and 
he often deplored his inability to guide them 
into channels of learning that were not be- 
yond their capabilities. “But some parents,” 
he said, “believe their progeny are potential 
Shakespeares and Edisons, and there is 
gees I can do about it.” 

men who follow 
Goudie matte tetieeteann heneet 
course, it was only natural that Mr. Dirks 
should leave some enemies along his aca- 
demic trail. I have heard him excoriated by 
some very respectable people but these de- 
nunciations never altered my conviction 
that he was an extremely competent work- 
man in a profession that is heavy laden with 
pitfalls, frustrations, and abominations. 
Like Grover Cleveland, he distinguished 
himself by the enemies he made rather than 
by the friends he kept. 

With more than 40 years of teaching be- 
hind him, Mr. Dirks now enters upon a less 
strenuous and more peaceful life. With his 
septuagesima just around the corner, I am 
hoping that many more years of usefulness 
are spared to him. 


Former Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Critical of Policymaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article by Mr. 
Jack Raymond which appeared in the 
New York Times on Wednesday, June 15, 
1960: 

TAYLOR CrITIcCAL OF PoLICYMAKING—TELLS 
Senators Lack oF CLEAR GUIDANCE TO 
Muirrary Is a Perm To Crvit ConTROL 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WasHINGToN, June 14.-—Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, former Army Chief of Staff, warned 
today that civilian control of the military 
was imperiled by the lack of clear national 
policies. 

General Taylor, testifying before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery, repeated the criticisms of the organ- 
ization of the Defense Department that he 
has been making since retiring from the 
Army last year in self-described frustration. 

that the Nation’s military 


“As a result of the foregoing conditions, 
we have the strange phenomenon of the 
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partial loss of control of the military in 

Govenment, where all parties, including the 

military, are dedicated to the principle of 

civilian control,” General Taylor said. 
SEES CONFUSION ON CONTROLS 

Too often, General Taylor went on, the 
principle of civilian control has been “con- 
fused with the need for layers of civilians 
between the responsible military chiefs and 
the seats of decisionmaking authority.” 

True civilian control would assure mili- 
tary forces that could provide a flexible tool 
for defense and maneuver for the President 
and the Secretary of State. 

But lack of clearly defined national strat- 
egy, vagueness of guidance, and obsolete 
methods of budgetmaking combine to make 
difficult, if not impossible, this meaningful 
kind of civilian control, General Taylor said. 

The general testified that although he 
had not been a member of the National Se- 
curity Council, he had “seen the end prod- 
uct” during his 4 years as Army member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the Pentagon. 

NO CLEAR GUIDANCE 

During that time, General Taylor con- 
tinued, the chiefs did not receive “clear 
guidance” on the role of the military forces 
in carrying out the objectives of national 
strategic policy. 

In response to questions by Senator Jacos 
K. Javrrs, Republican of New York, General 
Taylor agreed that the military leaders had 
been forced to “make assumptions” where 
concrete statements of military objectives 
should have been available. Thus, he in- 
dicated, military men took responsibilities 
that should remain in civilian hands. 

General Taylor testified that in his ex- 
perience the joint strategic objectives plan, 
developed by the Joint Chiefs, had “never 
been an effective document.” 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, a unit of the Government Operations 
Committee. 

It has been holding hearings on the 
adequacy of the Government’s organization 
to deal with the “cold war.” 

General Taylor said that he had been told 
that conditions at the Pentagon had im- 
proved since Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
had taken over. The general served under 
Secretaries Neil H. McElroy and Charles E. 
Wilson. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take a moment to comment 
on a very significart anniversary—the 
15th anniversary of the signing of the 
United Nations Charter which took place 
in San Francisco on June 26, 1945. 

On that memorable day, the represent- 
atives of 50 nations affixed their signa- 
tures to the basic document of a new 
international organization, open to all 
peace-loving nations of the world on the 
basis of the principle of sovereign equal- 
ity, and dedicated to the achievement 
and maintenance of international peace. 

‘ Four months later, on October 25, 1945, 
the Charter of the United Nations came 
into force, having been ratified by more 
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than two-thirds of its signatories, includ- 
ing the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

The purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Organization were out- 
lined clearly in article 1 of the Charter. 
In brief, they were and continue to be 
as follows: 

First. To maintain international peace 
and security. 

Second. To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples. 

Third. To achieve international co- 
operation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural or 
humanitarian character, and to promote 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 

Fourth. To be a center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations in the attain- 
ment of these common ends. 

Much has transpired in the world since 
that memorable day 15 years ago. We 
have seen the United Nations Organiza- 
tion grow in membership, in prestige, and 
in the scope of the functions which it 
performs. Today, the United Nations is 
engaged in activities throughout the 
globe. Its programs serve and affect the 
lives of countless millions of people. 
Through its social, economic, educa- 
tional, legal, and political activities, the 
United Nations is endeavoring to enlarge 
the area of freedom and order in the 
world, to assist the peoples of the various 
continents in realizing their aspirations 
for a better life, and to promote the 
maintenance of peace. 

There is a difference of opinion in some 
quarters about the United Nations, about 
its endeavors and about its achieve- 
ments. The facts, however, speak for 
themselves. In an uncertain and strife- 
torn world, divided by communism, the 
United Nations has tried to transcend 
political boundaries and to promote 
peace, order, and social welfare of the 
peoples of its member states. While the 
organization is far from perfect, it has 
done a better job with the tools at its 
disposal than most critics will admit. Its 
record on this score is clear and open 
for all to see. 

In my opinion, the United Nations has 
proved itself to be an important instru- 
ment for promoting, on the international 
scene, the attainment of goals which are 
vital to all of us. The hopes of millions 
of peoples, aspiring to a better and a 
peaceful future, are centered upon it. I 
am hopeful that, in the troubled years 
that lie ahead, the United Nations will 
continue to exercise its constructive in- 
fluence and enjoy success in its worthy 
undertakings. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include in the Recorp the text 
of an address by President Harry S. Tru- 
man, delivered yesterday in San Fran- 
cisco at an observance of the 15th an- 
niversary of the founding of the United 
Nations. 

It is a very thought-provoking and 
forceful statement of some of the basie 
international problems of our day—and 
of the way in which the United Nations 
has and can continue to help in solving 
those problems, 
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There is one particular passage in 
President Truman’s address which I 
would like to quote at this point. It 
reads: 

In this nuclear age, no nation can live 
unto itself alone. There is no hope for any 
nation in isolationism or in imperialism. 
The United Nations is the best hope of man- 
kind for deliverance from mutual destruc- 
tion. 





I commend this statement; and the 
entire text of President Truman’s ad- 
dress, to the attention of the membership 
of this body: 

TEXT OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S SPEECH ON THE 
15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 

UNITED NATIONS 


A most important development in within 
the last year has been the presentation be- 
fore the United Nations General Assembly of 
a disarmament plan by the head of the So- 
viet Government, Nikita Khrushchev. 

I thought it was the most important event 
of Khrushchev’s visit because he considered 
the United Nations the proper place to deal 
with so vital an issue as disarmament. This 
is a forward step in Russian thinking about 
the United Nations. I regard this as a sign 
of the growth of the United Nations as a 
force in working out the problems of peace. 

I would like to believe that the fact that 
he used the United Nations forum for the 
only concrete and public proposal of his 
visit is evidence of his esteem today for 
this international organization. 

I hope that Khrushchev was not making 
just a grandstand play. But whether or not 
events reveal that Khrushchev made his pro- 
posal in good faith, the fact is that the 
United States is the one place where dis- 
armament should be dealt with. 

Disarmament, to succeed, should be a 
steady process of creating conditions which 
make it more and more difficult for any na- 
tion to break the peace. Effective disarma- 
ment should remove from the world not only 
the terror of nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles, but also the threat of mass armies, 


INSPECTION CALLED KEY POINT 


Effective disarmament means an open 
world with no secret armies, no secret war 
plans. If we are to achieve effective inter- 
national control of armaments, we have to 
have every nation open to inspection. 

This is what I said 5 years ago on the 
occasion of the 10th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations. And in 
all the years since the founding of this in- 
ternational organization I have seen evi- 
dence of the continued need for service of 
the United Nations in the cause of peace. 

New and ancient jealousies over sover- 
eignty have made some of the work of the 
organization difficult and, at times, frus- 
trating. As we have seen in Korea and in 
the Middle East, and as I hope we shall see 
in the Far East, the role of the United Na- 
tions has been more than theoretical and 
academic, It has been practical and effec- 
tive. In my opinion, it has helped keep 
some explosive areas from plunging us all 
into a third World War. 

I have felt from the very beginning, and 
my convictions have been confirmed by the 
experience of the United Nations to date, 
that we must have an international police 
force at the disposal of the United Nations. 

The international police force must be 
strong enough to undertake such police ac- 
tion as the United Nations deems necessary 
to maintain the peace. 


CHARTER’S SPIRIT PRESERVED 


It is my belief that the sovereignty of no 
nation will be impaired. In reality, sover- 
eignty of nations will be made more secure, 
The establishment of the international po- 
lice force would require only the delegation 
of certain limited authority. 
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Time and experience will teach us just 
how much authority it will be necessary to 
delegate to the United Nations to make this 
international police force a more and more 
effective arm for helping keep the peace. 

The United Nations today is a living insti- 
tution. Like all living things, it follows a 
development of itsown. Some of the things 
we put down on paper in the charter have 
not come to pass—some of the procedures 
originally planned have proved unworkable; 
but they have been replaced by new activi- 
ties, new procedures, all within the spirit of 
the charter, that we did not foresee 10 years 
ago. This is the course of all written con- 
stitutions if they are to endure and meet 
the changing needs of the years. 

Fifteen years ago in San Francisco all the 
nations represented agreed on the goal of 
world peace. They also agreed that to achieve 
peace would require determination and ef- 
fort. On that occasion I said: 

“If we had had this charter a few years 
ago—and above all the will to use it—mil- 
lions now dead would be alive. If we should 
falter in the future in our will to use it, mil- 
lions now living will surely die. 

“It has already been said by many that 
this is only a first step to a lasting peace. 
That is true. The important thing is that all 
our thinking and all our actions be based on 
the realization that it is in fact only a first 
step. Let us all have it firmly in mind that 
we start today from a good beginning, and, 
with our eye’ always on the final objective, 
let us march forward.” 

The question of armaments has clouded 
the international horizon for many years. 
It grows more and more serious. Every year 
science places new and more terrible weap- 
ons in our hands. Every year the financial 
burdens of defense grow heavier and heavier. 
Every year the consequences of sudden attack 
and the perils of inadequate defense become 
more deadly. Today, the battles of World 
War II are almost as far behind us techno- 
logically as the battles of Napoleon or the 
techniques of Genghis Kahn. The use of 
force in international affairs today raises the 
threat, the almost incomprehensible threat, 
of total destruction, not only of cities and 
nations, but of all human life. 

I earnestly hope that the time has come 
when we may break the deadlock on interna- 
tional disarmament. 

A communique issued by President Eisen- 
hower and Chairman Khrushchev at the con- 
clusion of their private meetings at Camp 
David stated, among other things, that no 
disputes would be settled by force. 

There was nothing new in this declaration 
that the Soviet Union was not already ob- 
ligated to observe as a member of the United 
Nations. ; 

The Charter of the United Nations em- 
bodies the obligation of the members not to 
use force except in defense of the charter. 
This is both a legal and moral obligation. 
It binds all the nations that signed and 
ratified the charter, even those that may be 
strong enough to violate it. It is a powerful, 
if intangible restraint on all the member 
nations. It is sustained by the mighty 
force of the moral judgment of mankind. 


FREEDOM IS EMPHASIZED 


Second only to peace in the United Na- 
tions Charter is the emphasis it lays on im- 
proving the standards of living of mankind 
and safeguarding the fundamental freedoms 
and the dignity of men. This work must be 
carried on at the same time that we'strive to 
eliminate war. Indeed, this humanitarian 
program strikes at one of the main causes 
of war. It is a tribute to the framers of the 
United Nations Charter that they gave this 
objective such great importance, and set up 
machinery for pursuing it effectively even 
before the framework of international peace 
was completed. 





A5549 
One of. the arguments that has gone 
since the very beginning is that between | 
liberal constructionists and the strict 
structionists. To the Soviet bloc, much 
the United Nations has done is illegal, 
cause it was accomplished in circumvention 
of the big-power veto. Wor this liberal inter- 
pretation, the United States is more respon- 
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possible to switch the center of gravity from 
the Security Council to the General Assem-~- 
bly. The General Assembly then took over 
the direction of affairs in Korea, because it 
was clear that when the Russians returned 
to the Security Council they would block the 
Korean program in the Council. 

A few weeks ago, another step taken for 
a liberal interpretation from the chair laid 
the ghost of the double veto. Ten 
of the Security Council were to set up 
investigating committee for Laos and 
wanted to determine that the setting up 
such a committee was a procedural matter, 
because the Charter grants the Security 
Council the right to create subsidiary bodies 
to help the performance of its functions. 
The Russians insisted that they could have 
a veto in the vote to determine whether or 
not the matter was procedural. The Security 
Council by a vote of 10 to 1 swept such non- 
sense aside and thus laid the ghost of the 
double veto. 

The United Nations has grown profoundly: 
First, through the liberal interpretation of 
the Charter. The second way in which the 
United Nations has grown is by the addition 
of new bodies and the expansion of existing 
functions. 

One of the greatest inspirations given the 
United Nations was the point 4 program, 
which led to the expanded technical assist- 
ance program; the Paul Hoffman program for 
the Special Fund, and the agreement last fall 
to establish an international development 
authority as part of the International Bank 
(as recently suggested. by Senator Mixer 
MONRONEY). Thus a last effort is now going 
on to help underdeveloped areas, 

The agency for the peacetime use of atomic 
energy is another addition to the United Na- 
tions family of agencies. 

Another argument that has gone on in the 
United Nations has been over the question of 
the freedom of dependent areas. It is not 
too much of an oversimplification to say 
that the argument is between the coloniai- 
minded and the others. The Colonies in 
1776 struck the first blow against the cdlo- 
nial system. Within the last 15 years, over 
one-fourth the population of the world has 
thrown off the yoke of colonialism. And 
some of these nations were helped to inde- 
pendence by the United Nations, such as in 
the case of Israel, Libya, and Korea. In most 
of the cases, the new nations have been wel- 
comed into the United Nations, where they 
have found an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, Indeed, I think if this great revolt 
against the colonial system had occurred in a 
world of anarchy, the dislocations might 
have been quite serious. 


CONSERVATIVE FEARS DISCOUNTED 


There are those conservative people who 
are afraid of what the new states will do. 
But just as we had a right to make our own 
mistakes in 1776, and it looked as though 
in what John Fiske has called the critical 
period our mistakes would destroy us, so the 
other new states have a right to make their 
mistakes. It is true that with the admission 
of so many new states into the United Na- 
tions the United States does not have the 
automatic domination of the General As- 
sembly, we will have no trouble in having a 
two-thirds majority with us. I think this 
has been demonstrated in the last few years. 
But I stress that we must be on the side of 
human freedom and our position must be 
right and, I might add, clearly expressed. 
So it is up to us to do right by the rest of 
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the world—free and slave or dominated by 
totalitarians. 

As I think back over the past years, I am 
encouraged by what has been done in the 
economic and social field. But all our ac- 
complishments to date are only a good be- 
ginning. There is much that remains to be 
done. Here is a to the under- 
standing, the generosity and the ingenuity of 
man. 


We now take it as a matter of course that 
one nation should offer scientific instruction 
and technical advances to another, free, 
without expecting a return of any kind ex- 
cept the consciousness of being. part of the 
brotherhood of man. What a tremendous 
step forward this is in the realization of our 
common international responsibilities. Fifty 
years ago, a program of technical assistance 
would have been considered completely 
visionary. Nowadays, the only real question 
is—how big should such a program be? This 
revolutionary change in public opinion is the 
result, at least in. part, of the economic and 
social portions of the United Nations Charter, 
and the general acceptance of their underly- 
ing philosophy. 

I am giad to see that technical assistance 
and economic development are a growing 

of the work of the United Nations. 
While all international good works need not 
be confined to the United Nations, there are 
many situations in which this organization 
is the best channel for such international 
activities. I hope ail the member govern- 
ments will support these activities of the 
United Nations wholeheartedly and gen- 
erously. 

In this nuclear age, no nation can live 
unto itself alone. There is no hope for any 
nation in isolationism or in imperialism. 
The United Nations is the best hope of man- 
kind for deliverance from mutual destruc- 
tion. 

FOUNDING SPEECH RECALLED 

Will you please be patient with me while 
I repeat a statement or two from the speech 
I made here in San Francisco just 15 years 
ago? While I am no prophet nor the son 
of one, my viewpoint 15 years ago has not 
changed with regard to the United Nations, 
its effect on the peace of the world and the 
necessity for its existence to maintain that 
peace. 

“The charter, like our own Constitution, 
will be expanded and improved as time goes 
on. No one claims that it is now a final or 
a perfect instrument. It has not been poured 
into any fixed mold. Changing world con- 
ditions will require readjustment—but they 
will be the readjustments of peace and not 
of war. 

“There were many who doubted that 
agreement could ever be reached by these 
50 countries differing so much in race and 
religion, in language and culture. But these 
differences were all forgotten in one un- 
shakeable unity of determination—to find 
&@ way to end war. 

“Out of this conflict (World War II) have 
come powerful military nations, now fully 
trained and equipped for war. But they 
have no right to dominate the world. It is 
rather the duty of these powerful nations to 
assume the responsibility for leadership 
toward peace, 

“It [the United Nations] has set up ma- 
chinery of international cooperation which 
men and nations of good will can use to help 
correct economic and social causes of con- 
fiict. 

“This should be a cooperative enterprise 
in which all nations work together through 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies wherever practicable. 

“Under this document, we have good 
reason to expect the framing of an interna- 
tional bill of rights, acceptable to all nations 
involved, That bill of rights will be as much 
& part of international life as our own Bill 
of Rights is a part of our Constitution. The 
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charter is dedicated to the achievement and 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Unless we can attain 
those objectives for all men and women 
everywhere—without regard to race, lan- 
guage, or religion—we cannot have perma- 
nent peace and security.” 

Now here is what happened, The United 
Nations establishd a Commission on Human 
Rights, of which Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whom I appointed to the Human Rights 
Commission, was the first chairman. It has 
produced a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. This universal delaration was adopt- 
ed in Paris on December 10, 1948, without a 
no vote. While the declaration was not rati- 
fied by the U.N. it has been incorporated into 
the Constitution of New States cited in U.N. 
resolutions and in court decisions. It has 
become a source of law, according to the U.N. 
Secretary General. 

“If we fail to use it [the U.N.] we shall 
betray all those who have died in order that 
we might meet here in freedom and safety to 
create it.” 

“If we seek to use it selfishly—for the ad- 
vantage of any one nation, or any small 
group of nations—we shall be equally guilty 
of that betrayal.” 

“The successful use of this instrument will 
require the united will and firm determina- 
tion of the free peoples who have created it. 
The job will tax the moral strength and fiber 
of us all.” 

The UN. is the permanent “summit.” 
That’s where conferences should be held. 


U.S. Militarily Ready To Deal With Any 
Conflict, Gates Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr.FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam call- 
ing to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress and the American people a 
fine report of the statements of Secretary 
of Defense Thomas A. Gates, Jr., regard- 
ing the military capabilities of the 
United States, and particularly his ex- 
cellent defense of the request by the Navy 
Department for additional aircraft 
carriers. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including this article 
from the Washington Post of Monday, 
June 27,1960. The article follows: 

U.S. Mmirartity Reapy To DEaL WITH ANY 
CoNFLICT, GATES Says 
(By Jerry T. Baulch) 

Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates said 
yesterday that “We’re militarily ready and 
sound” to deal with either a small war or a 
major war. 

“Our readiness is intact and sensible, and 
we can quickiy deploy forces and augment 
forces if we need to do so,” he said. 

Then Gates said America’s defense is based 
on its mutual-security program and he made 
an indirect plea for restoration of the $200 
million the House cut out of the military aid 
outlay. : 

The Secretary also urged that Congress 
approve a controversial new aircraft carrier 
for the Navy and authorize more money for 
Bomarce antiaircraft missiles. Senate-House 
conferees, trying to reconcile different ver- 
sions of the $40.5 billion annual defense 
budget, are still debating these two expendi- 
tures. 
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Gates expressed his views in reply to ques- 
tions by Senator LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL of 
Massachusetts, ranking Republican on the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, in an 
intérview taped for radio-TV stations in the 
Senator’s Staté. 

NO MAJOR WAR EXPECTED 

The Secretary summed up the military out- 
look for East-West relations in the light of 
the collapse of the summit conference and 
the U-2 spy plane incident, President Eisen- 
hower’s just-completed Far East journey and 
the anti-American rioting in Tokyo. 

Gates said he does not believe the Rus- 
sians are going to “start anything in the 
form of a major military crisis.” 

“They will continue to harass us,” he said, 
“they will continue to talk, they will con- 
tinue to step up their cold war activities, and 
perhaps, in some modest way, put pressure on 
us that might involve minor military ac- 
tions.” 

Gates said America’s defense program is 
planned on the basis that there would be 
“no substantive concessions” made to Soviet 
Premier Nikita 8S. Khrushchev. 

CORNERSTONE OF DEFENSE 

Then describing the mutual security pro- 
gram as a cornerstone of this Nation’s de- 
fenses, Gates said: 

“Our whole strategy is based on our col- 
lective security arrangements and the free 
world joining together with free world 
strength and determination. 

“If we do not get the support of the mu- 
tual security program, we will have to pro- 
rate the cuts and do a less effective job, 
which would be harmful to these treaty ob- 
ligations that are so essential to us.” 

In urging that Congress give the Navy an- 
other attack carrier, Gates said carriers pro- 
vide the best means for the United States 
“to project its power, particularly in case of 
trouble.” This is especially so, he said, in 
parts of the world, “where it is difficult to 
overfly countries, and where existing airfields 
are inadequate.” 

“And with these carriers already de- 
ployed—there on the spot,” he said, “this 
is probably one of our great limited war 
weapons systems.” 

Gates said the carrier is a “much more 
flexible and multimissioned weapons system” 
than the Polaris-firing nuclear submarines 
will be. 


Senator J. William Fulbright: “A Great 
National Asset” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent article concern- 
ing the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the US. 
Senate, the Honorable J. WYILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT. 

The article, by the fine columnist of 
Newsweek magazine, Ernest K. Lindley, 
was published in the April 1960 issue of 
the American Oxonian. As Mr. Lindley 
concludes— 

It is no exaggeration to say that FULBRIGHT 
is a great national asset. Under the senior- 
ity rule he can be chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee as long as he sits in the 
Senate and the Democrats have a majority. 
The voters of Arkansas permitting, his in- 
fluence will continue to grow. 
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The article follows: 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE For- 
EIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


(By Ernest K. Lindley (Idaho and Pembroke, 
1920), director, Washington bureau, News- 
week) 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT (Arkansas and Pem-~ 
broke, 1925), the only Rhodes Scholar so far 
to sit in the U.S. Senate, became chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1959. This advancement came just 
over 14 years after he entered the Senate, fol- 
lowing one term in the House of Representa- 
tives, and just over 10 years after his initial 
appointment to this committee. The senior- 
ity rule, combined with Democratic casual- 
ties from death, defeat, and voluntary re- 
tirement, moved him from the bottom of the 
ladder to one rung below the top in 8 years. 
When the only Democrat who outranked him 
on the committee, the nonagenarian THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN of Rhode Island, de- 
cided that he could no longer carry the heavy 
burden of the chairmanship, Fu.sricut suc- 
ceeded to it. 

FULBRIGHT has one of the best minds in the 
Senate. His speeches are well-organized, 
thoughtful, thought-provoking, and highly 
literate. He has long been an earnest stu- 
dent of world affairs. He is an orderly and 
efficient presiding officer and a penetrating 
inquisitor. His skill both as a chairman and 
as an examiner were first impressively dem- 
onstrated a decade ago when, as head of a 
Senate Banking and Currency Subcommittee, 
he conducted a thorough investigation of po- 
litical and personal favoritism in the opera- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Commit- 
tee—much to the distress of the Truman ad- 


. ministration. 


As chairman, Fuusricnt fixes the agenda 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
schedule is heavy—perhaps two or three 
meetings a week in slack times and as many 
as two daily almost every day when mutual 
security or other large and complex matters 
are under consideration. FULBRIGHT’s de- 
liberate, urbane manner, his intelligence, and 
his knowledge of the subject matter help to 
maintain a good working atmosphere around 
the large mahogany table in the committee 
room on the street floor of the Capitol. After 
closed meetings, he usually briefs the press, 
and the correspondents have found him ac- 
curate, fair, and generally helpful. The pro- 
fessional staff of the committee—numbering 
six—respect him and like working with him. 
He reads and absorbs their analyses and 
much else about world affairs. 

At least potentially, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee can _ exert 
enormous influence on American foreign 
policy. What sort of foreign policy does 
FULBRIGHT favor? Before exploring that 
question, and to put the answer to it in 
perspective, we should first take note of at 
least four other points: (1) FuLsBRicutT’s 
position in the Senate as a whole; (2) the 
present composition of his committee; (3) 
FULBRIGHT’s Character; and (4) his concept 
of the role of the Senate and its Foreign 
Relations Committee in formulating and 
conducting foreign policy. I shall take 
these in order. ‘ 

Although FuLsricnut’s Senate colleagues 
like and highly respect him, he is not quite a 
member of the ruling “inner club.” He has 
been a little too independent, is a little too 
intellectual, not enough of a manipulator 
or glad-hander, to be included in this 
group. In recent years he has been fasci- 
nated by LYNDON B. JOHNSON’s skill as a 
majority leader and, himself, has begun to 
essay some of the arts of intra-Senate poli- 
tics and management. However, 13 other 
Democrats, as well as 5 Republicans, have 
seniority equal to or longer than his. By 


contrast, Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
was the senior Republican Senator when he 
became chairman of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee. Walter F. George, Democrat of 
Georgia, was the patriarch of the Senate 
when he returned to the chairmanship in 
1955. (He was already very senior during 
his early service as chairman in the Roose- 
velt administration before he stepped down 
to take charge of the Finance Committee.) 
Tom Connally, Democrat of Texas, although 
not quite so eminent, was an elder when he 
took the chairmanship and a tough, prac- 
tical politician. 

The Foreign Relations Committee nor- 
mally includes headstrong men. At present 
it contains an unusually high percentage 
with their own fish to fry. Consider the 
Democratic side alone. Two, JoHN F. KEn- 
NEDY and HuBEeRT H. HUMPHREY, are aggres- 
sive candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion. Apert Gore of Tennessee is a poten- 
tial candidate for the vice-presidential nom- 
ination—he made a late bid for it in 1956. 
Mike MANSFIELD is majority whip. As LyNn- 
DON JOHNSON’s deputy and because he is 
thoroughly articulate, MANSFIELD appears 
frequently on radio and television and, when 
the Senate is in session, is interviewed 
almost daily by the press. JOHN J. SPpaRK- 
MAN of Alabama was Adlai Stevenson’s run- 
ning mate in 1952. Frank J. LauscHe of 
Ohio always has been a hardy independ- 
ent. WAYNE Morse of Oregon is the most 
unpredictable maverick in the Senate. This 
leaves, on the Democratic side, only the aged 
GreEN plus Russet, B. Lone of Louisiana 
and Frank Cuurcu of Idaho, both of whom 
have outspoken minds of their own. More- 
over, as subcommittee chairmen, several of 
these men have made themselves authorities 
in various fields. Without even considera- 
tion of the Republican minority, this is ob- 
viously not an easy committee to lead or 
even to harmonize. Even the august George, 
under whom many of these same men served, 
seldom could unite it, although he usually 
could mobilize a majority. Certainly, with 
such a membership, Vandenberg could not 
have won the unanimous agreement which 
he invariably did on important matters. 

It was Morse who engineered the first 
specific defeat suffered by FULBRIGHT as 
committee chairman. Morsz, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Latin-American Affairs, 
was bitterly opposed to the confirmation of 
Clare Boothe Luce as Ambassador to Brazil. 
FULBRIGHT, opposed as a rule to amateur or 
politically selected diplomats, did not feel 
that he could object to her, since she had 
acquired experience, indeed had been very 
successful, as Ambassador to Italy. A ma- 
jority of the Committee stood with Fut- 
BRIGHT and the Senate confirmed her nomi- 
nation. However, Morse’s onslaught had in- 
jured her usefulness and she withdrew, 
pointing out that he was the subcommittee 
chairman with whom as Ambassador to 
Brazil she would have had to work. Then 
President Eisenhower nominated Ogden R. 
Reid, former publisher of the New York 
Herald Tribune, as Ambassador to Israel. 
Reid was totally lacking in diplomatic ex- 
perience. FULBRIGHT therefore opposed him. 
Morse swung around and supported Reid, 
and, in the end, he was confirmed. Although 
the issue was not major and although FuL- 
BRIGHT, believing as he did, probably would 
have acted as he did, even had he expected 
to stand alone, the experience was a re- 
minder that the chairmanship of a. commit- 
tee such as this does not automatically carry 
with it the power to control. 

FULBRIGHT is not, I think, fiercely ambi- 
tious or power-hungry. His Arkansas back- 
ground stands as a bar to presidential hopes, 
even if he might otherwise harbor them. 
But, quite aside from that he does not, I 
think, have the inward urge to dominate. It 
may be appropriate to recall here his pre- 
congressional career. Born in Missouri in 
1905, he moved to Arkansas with his parents. 
He went to Oxford with an A.B., Phi Beta 
Kappa key, and football letter from the Uni- 
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vers.ty of Arkansas. He took a second in 
modern history and won his half-blue in la- 
crosse. On down in 1928, he spent 3 
years at his hometown, Fayetteville, seat of 
the University of Arkansas. In 1931, he en- 
tered George Washington University Law 
School in the National Capital. On receiving 
his LL.B. with distinction in 1934, he became 
an instructor in law at George Washington 
and an attorney in the Antitrust Division of 
the U.S. Department of Justice. In 1936, he 
returned to the University of Arkansas as a 
lecturer in law. Three years later he became 
president of the university. He was also for 
a time president of the family lumber com- 
pany and investment firm. For several years, 
his biography in the Congressional Directory 
noted also: “lives on a farm near Springdale, 
Ark., and has been engaged in farming most 
of his life.” 

As a politician, Fu.sricnr has won four ~ 
consecutive electoral victories: to the House 
in 1942, the Senate in 1944, 1950, and 1956. 
In Washington, he and his attractive and in- 
telligent wife, Betty (Elizabeth Williams), 
have engaged in a very active social life. They 
live on Belmont Road, one of the finer resi- 
dential streets. They have two daughters: 
Elizabeth, 24, a Bryn Mawr graduate, who is 
getting married in April of this year, and 
Roberta, 21, who attends the University of 
California. 

Despite his varied nonacademic experience 
and interests, FULBRIGHT remains, in no small 
part, a reflective intellectual. He has long 
held that the Foreign Relations Committee 
is not equipped to formulate foreign policy, 
much less to take responsibility for its day- 
to-day conduct. With this must be coupled 
his profound distrust of a- Government in 
which the President is of one party and 
Congress—or even one of its Houses—is con- 
trolled by the other party. After the Re- 
publican landslide of 1946, he felt so strongly 
about this that he publicly suggested that 
President Truman appoint a Republican Sec- 
retary of State and then resign, permitting 
the Republican to become President. (I 
don't think Mr. Truman has ever forgiven 
him for this.) FULBRIGHT agrees that a di- 
vided Government in 1947 and 1948 did, in 


- fact, produce fine achievements in the for- 


eign policy field—among other things, aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and the Marskall plan, 
and the Vandenberg resolution paving the 
way for NATO. He agrees that a divided 
Government has worked fairly well under 
Eisenhower and that, indeed, the voters may 
be said deliberately to have chosen such an 
arrangement when, in 1956, they. simul- 
taneously reelected Eisenhower and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. Still, he considers a divided 
Government basically unsound and unlikely 
as a rule to work well, especially under a 
President lacking the background and quali- 
ties which have given Eisenhower an aura of 
nonpartisanship. 

Add to these beliefs FuLsricnut’s experi- 
ence on the Foreign Relations Committee 
under such a powerful chairman as Senator 
George. Several times George committed 
himself to support an Eisenhower or John 
Foster Dulles policy without consulting his 
committee colleagues. On occasion, one tele- 
phone call from a man he trusted, such. as 
Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, would be 
enough to line up George. Although 
George’s commitments did not automatically 
prohibit debate and dissent, they were inhib- 
iting. FULBRIGHT, among others, often felt 
frustrated—he probably especially 80 because 
of his distrust of Dulles. (He considered 
Dulles rigid, sanctimonious, and, at times, 
casuistic.) 

FULBRIGHT’s approach to bipartisanship or 
nonbipartisanship, consequently, is some- 
what different from that of several of his 
recent predecessors, Like them, he believes 
in a nonpartisan treatment of foreign policy. 
He prefers “nonpartisan” or Vandenberg’s 
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word, “unpartisan” to “bipartisan.” In his 
adidress to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 18, 1959, he said: 

* has been used too fre- 
quently to cloak the absence of a funda- 
mental national agreement and to serve as 
a sort of synthetic substitute for such agree- 
ment. When misused in this fashion it can 
have several pernicious results. Too many 
people are given a practical veto over policy. 
There is an inhibition on the kind of free 
debate out of which a fundamental national 
agreement emerges. And finally, policy 
comes to represent the lowest common 
denominator. 

“*Nonpartisanship’ does not mean the ab- 
sence of debate on foreign policy. It does 
not mean the absence of criticism of those 
who are not making—foreign 
policy. What it means is the absence of de- 
bate precipitated and carried on with a view 
to gaining a partisan advantage. It means 
the absence of criticism motivated by parti- 
san considerations, the kind of reflex criti- 
cism in which a Democrat automatically 
denounces what a Republican has done, and 
vice versa. Under nonpartisanship, the op- 
position party supports or opposes the Presi- 
dent on the merits of the policies, or lack of 
them, which he espouses. It does not oppose 
simply for she sake of opposition.” 

These sentiments could have been ex- 
pressed by Vandenberg, George, and Green— 
the other Foreign Relations chairmen of re- 
cent times who have worked with an Execu- 
tive of the opposing party. But they—espe- 
cially the first two—were readier than 
FULBRIGHT seems to be to accept joint respon- 
sibility for specific policies and programs. 
Vandenberg insisted only that there be full 
consultation from the beginning and at every 
important stage. Gradually, while he was 
chairman, nearly all important policies ex- 
cept those pertaining to China and Palestine 
were brought under the bipartisan umbrella. 
(As much of his party, including Robert A. 
Taft, was still isolationist, Vandenberg could 
line up no more than one-third of it and 
seldom more than two-thirds. But he always 
produced enough votes to make a comfort- 


able bipartisan majority.) And all the major 


bore his ‘tefinite imprint. He did not hesi- 
tate to propose specific modifications and 
additions, some the fruit of his own thinking, 
others the adjustments he deemed necessary 
to obtain substantial Republican support. 

How far Fu.sricnt could be persuaded to 
go toward g the sort of joint re- 
sponsibility that Vandenberg—and, in a 
somewhat different way, George—shouldered 
has not, at this writing, been tested. No 
new move comparable to the Truman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall plan, NATO, SEATO, or 
the Formosa Resolution, has been presented 
since he became chairman. He, of course, 
fully recognizes his committee’s responsibil- 
ity for treaties as well as in connection with 
the confirmation of sundry Presidential ap- 
pointees. When the President calls him to 
the White House he, of course, responds. He 
likes to be kept well-informed by the Sec- 
retary of State and others responsible for 
our foreign policy. But he is not, I think, 
eager to take more responsibility than he 
must for specific policies. 

Rather, Futsricutr stresses what he re- 
gards as a more fundamental function of his 
committee: to promote examination and dis- 
cussion of basic problems. He has repeat- 
edly expressed worry about the tendency of 
our policies to become stratified. He has 
raised many challenging questions himself, 
both in speeches and in examining Secre- 
taries of State and other important wit- 
nesses. He has poodle said that the State 
Department could profit from the fresh 
thinking of others, especially im the univer- 
sities. In July 1958, he took the lead in 
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under FULBRIGHT’s direction, have come 21 
studies by private organizations and educa- 
tional institutions with s knowl- 
edge. The Council on Foreign Relations of 
New York prepared basic aims of US. for- 
eign policy. Other groups reviewed separate 
geographical areas and special aspects, rang- 
ing from such mundane but important prob- 
lems as administration, through the impact 
of military technology, to the relation of 
worldwide and domestic economic problems 
to foreign policy. 

While spurring the thinking of the State 
Department and other policymaking and 
conducting agencies. Furericur has de- 
fended the professional career services. He 
saw their morale damaged during the Mc- 
Carthy period. He saw honest reporting 
from the field and independent thought 
discouraged. His objective is to release the 
full abilities of the pros. It is to FULBRIGHT’s 
great credit that he vigorously assailed Mc- 
Carthy and McCarthyism when nearly all his 
Senate colleagues of both parties were still 
afraid to do so. In the same spirit one of 
his major addresses near the close of the 
1959 session was a devastating reply to “The 
Ugly American.” 

FuLsricHtT’s broadest usefulness until now 
has been as a good tutor, challenging as- 
sumptions as well as conclusions, spurring 
all concerned to think and think 
But he has been concretely creative also. 
As is well known, he conceived the plan to 
use sales of war surplus to finance interna- 
tional exchanges of scholars and teachers. 
(As he has often said, the idea was inspired 
by his experience as a Rhodes Scholar.) 
Since their inception in 1947, the Fulbright 
scholarships have enabled 23,000 persons 
from other lands to come to the United 
States, and 14,300 Americans to go overseas. 
If the interlocked Smith-Mundt scholarships 
and fellowships, which Fu.pricnr has dili- 
gently sought to expand, are included, the 
totals are even higher. The o sources 
of funds for the Fulbright system have been 
augmented by proceeds from the oversea 
sale of farm surpluses and by congressional 
appropriations. Fuipricnt has made the 
protection and enlargement of these ex- 
changes his No. 1 responsibility. At nearly 
every session, he has had to fight for funds. 
He monitors the enterprise down to small 
details. Last year he wrote in the Feder- 
alist (the George Washington University 
house organ): “My part in the establish- 
ment of the exchange program has been the 
most gratifying experience of my career in 
public service.” 

Fuutsricnt has long favored Western 
European political unification. At one time 
he wanted to make Marshall plan aid con- 
ditional on progress toward political union. 
On that he had some sharp exchanges with 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson. Again, 
in one of his major speeches in 1959, Fu.- 
BRIGHT said: “The choice facing European 
democracies was and is just this: Federate 
or perish. And the task facing America is 
so to conduct itself that it will heip nurture 
those tentative roots toward federation like 
Euratom and the Common Market that have 

ed to take hold—to nurture them 
with the object of creating a real European 
union.” 

In recent years, FULBRIGHT, like so many 
others, has paid increasing attention to Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa. At the 1959 
session he took the lead in framing legisla- 
tion to give the Development Loan Fund a 
5-year authorization. To the astonishment 
of him and his colleagues, the President, in 
@ quick turnabout under pressure from the 
budget balancers, registered effective objec- 
tion to that very constructive proposal. 
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On the central question of Soviet relations 
and negotiations, FuLpricnt has urged 
greater flexibility without prescribing defi- 
nite alternatives to the courses actually fol- 
lowed. His prodding, if it did not stimulate, 
certainly did not discourage the new trends 
in American tactics which set in after Dulles’ 
death. He likes Secretary Christian A. Her- 
ter. He is closer personally, however, to 
Douglas Dillon, the able Under Secretary and 
former Ambassador to France, who is con- 
cerned primarily with economic policy. Dil- 
lion lives just across the street from Fut- 
BRIGHT, and they often get together inform- 
ally. 

In the domestic field, Futsricut has gen- 
erally the record of a moderate liberal, with 
due allowance for the special interests and 
prevailing attitudes of the people of Arkan- 
sas—which it would be politically fatal for 
him to oppose. Even now a threat hangs 
over him—the possibility that Governor 
Faubus will enter the senatorial primary 
against him in 1962. 

FULBRIGHT is deeply worried about the total 
Soviet challenge and what he regards as our 
failure to muster our resources to cope with 
it. In his fins speech of the 1959 session, 
he listed some of the things he believes we 
must do: Spend more on education—"“not 
Just a little more, but a great deal more.” 
Arm ourselves better with both conventional 
and advanced weapons. Make the Strategic 
Air Command bases less vulnerable to attack. 
Put our foreign development loan program 
on a long-term basis and give it adequate 
financial resources. Build civil defense 
shelters. 

“I .don't know how much all these things 
would cost,” he said. “I know we can afford 
them if we decide we want them badly 
enough.” 

The strength of his feeling came out in 
another passage in the same speech: “It is 
about time, I think, that we Americans re- 
covered our traditional capacity to be out- 
raged about ourselves. For if any people in 
human history had the means to win out 
over a willful adversary, yet failed to use its 
natural strength, we are that people. This 
country has the natural, the industrial, and 
the human resources to do almost anything 
it wants to do—provided it passionately 
wants to. It is nonsense to say we cannot 
afford it.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that Po.sricut 
is a great national asset. Under the seniority 
rule he can be chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee as long as he sits in 
the Senate and the Democrats have a ma- 
jority. The voters of Arkansas permitting, 
his influence will continue to grow. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent article in the Christian Science 
Monitor, Correspondent Joseph C. 
Harsch suggests that our “somewhat 
egotistical” assumption that Mr. Khru- 
shehev’s recent actions are intended to 
influence U.S. politics may be in com- 
plete error and that an internal argu- 
ment may, in fact, be the true cause. 
His outline of the possible nature of that 
internal argument is well worth our at- 
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tention and, under permission to extend 
remarks, I submit it for the Recorp. 


STATE OF THE NATIONS—THE Moscow-PEiIPiIne 
ARGUMENT 
(By Joseph C, Harsch) 

Dialectical arguments among Communists 
may have no more applied political meaning 
than the theological arguments of the Middle 
Ages which raged for centuries before John 
Huss and Martin Luther did something about 
the situation. 

The fact remains there is a whacking great 
argument going on among Communist 
theologians, and it could provide a more im- 
portant explanation of Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’s recent behavior than the some- 
what egotistical assumption that he is 
meddling in US. politics. 

The latest episode in this argument is the 
three-column article in Pravda June 12 
which denounced “leftwing sectarian moods 
and tendencies” in general, and in particu- 
lar those “who because they have power in 
their hands think they can introduce com- 
munism and avoid historic phases in its 
development.” 

The Pravda article taken by itself would 
be meaningless to any westerner. But it 
clearly belongs in sequence to an argument 
which was initiated in Peiping in April be- 
fore the summit conference debacle and has 
been going on ever since. 

The 90th anniversary of Lenin’s birth fell 
in April. The Chinese Communist Party 
press used the anniversary as the excuse for 
@ long series of articles which were out of 
line with Mr. Khrushchey’s current policy. 
The opening article argued, for example, that 
a third world war would result in “several 
hundred million more people turning to 
socialism” and that “then there will not be 
much room left in the- world for the im- 
perialists while it is quite likely that the 
whole structure of imperialism will utterly 
collapse.” 

It seems relatively unlikely that Peiping 
would be thus openly supporting a third 
world war at a time when Mr. Khrushchev 
still was preaching coexistence unless there 
existed at least a dialectical difference, of 
some importance between the two great Com- 
munist capitals. The issue was apparently 
the old one of whether a third world war 
would be good or bad for communism. Mos- 
cow has long contended that such a war is 
undesirable and unnecessary. 

In April there was only the mildest re- 
buttal from Moscow in the form of a veiled 
rebuke, to dogmatists. May was, of course, 
the month of the summit. As June opened 
it was assumed that Moscow might swing 
into line with Peiping ideology and, of 
course, it did so to the extent of agreeing 
with Peiping that President Eisenhower was 
allegedly untrustworthy. 

In early June Moscow ideologists took a 
hard swipe at deviationism in Yugoslavia 
which seemed to make the Yugoslavs the 
mutual whipping boy for both ends of the 
Communist axis. 

But on June 8, just after Moscow had re- 
launched its revised disarmament proposals 
at Geneva, Peiping took another step to the 
ideological left which must have come as 
something of a jolt in Moscow. Liu Chang- 
sheng, member of the Chinese Central Com- 
mittee and world. roving mouthpiece of the 
Chinese governing clique, made a speech 
which virtually condemned the disarmament 
proposal as a publicity stunt and was viewed 
by Western experts as the sharpest attack 
ever made on Mr. Khrushchev in any Com- 
munist country. 

One of Mr. Liu’s contentions was that 
“only when the socialist revolution is vic- 
torious throughout the world can there be 
a world free from war.” It sounded very 
much as though Peiping thought Mr. 


Khrushchey was on the run and that criti- 
cism of him was enjoying an open season, 


-Eisenhower 
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Four days later Pravda hit back and hard. 
Incidentally, the argument on both sides 
has been based throughout on Lenin texts. 

Conceivably all of this is comparable to 
the medieval arguments about the number 
of angels which can dance on the point of 
a pin. But it seems far more plausible to 
recognize that Mr. Khrushchev’s whole for- 
eign policy has been under serious attack 
within his own camp. 

Mr. Khrushchey committed Communist 
heresy when he asserted that Mr. Eisenhower 
is a man of peace. He has been attacked 
repeatedly for that heresy. His defense be- 
came ideologically impossible when Mr. 
defended the U-2 flights. 
Pravda, June 12, was denying that “nego- 
tiations between the leader of socialist and 
capitalist countries is a deviation from the 
tradition of Marxism and Leninism.” 

The implication is that Mr. Khrushchev 
is far more concerned about his reputation 
for orthodoxy in the Communist world than 
about the identity of the next President of 
the United States. The charge of heresy is 
serious enough for any ordinary communi- 
cant of any ideological movement. It is in- 
tolerable to the head of the movement. 
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HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
both political parties seeking to build 
planks into their 1960 platforms point- 
ing the way to “a prosperous American 
agriculture,” the only road toward that 
goal that has any real chance of success 
is still the road with the least political 
appeal. The experiences of the past 
25 years have unfortunately suggested 
that farm programs that are economi- 
cally sound are usually politically unac- 
ceptable. That was the apparent result 
again, here in this body, on Thursday, 
June 23, but it is still hard to explain the 
“politics” of the situation. Twice in the 
past 2 years Farm Journal, a leading 
farm magazine, has circulated printed 
ballots asking farmers across the Na- 
tion to choose among five possible 
courses of governmental action, all the 
way from complete governmental con- 
trol of farming to getting the Govern- 
ment completely “out.” The vote each 
time was within 1 percentage point of 
the other time—apparently no fluke, 
then. Some 55 percent of the farmers 
who responded both times voted in favor 
of getting the Government “clear out.” 

From the letters I receive from my 
farm constituents, and from the meet- 
ings I have had with their representa- 
tives, there is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that the great majority of them 
also favor getting the Federal Govern- 
ment “out” of American agriculture. I 
have, as I have pointed out before, ac- 
cordingly introduced a bill (H.R. 9781), 
which would accomplish just that, even 
though I have little hope of success. 
When my farm people ask me, “Why 
doesn’t the Congress listen to us when 
we say we want again to stand on our 
two feet?”, I can only answer that either 





the Congress doesn’t believe the farmers 
mean what they seem to say, or it doubts 
the farmers’ wisdom in taking such a 


sumer and taxpayer. This would be bad 
enough in so-called “normal” times, but 
the fact that this course has coincided 
with the irreversible logical revo- 
lution that American agriculture has - 
been experiencing has made it littl 

short of sheer madness. ; 

About four-fifths of American agricul- 
ture is still thankfully free of govern- 
mental controls, and it is no accident 
that this is the only area of the farming 
industry—and it is a major industry, to- 
day—that has been doing fairly well. It 
has been, rather, in the areas where 
government has been  oversolicitous 
and has interfered the most that there 
are real difficulties. The No. 1 problem 
is, of course, the problem of wheat. 
Our surplus wheat stocks of over. 1.3 
billion bushels represent about 2% 
times the annual U.S. consumption 
of wheat as a food. Our investment of 
around $3.2 billion therein is presently 
costing you and me and all the rest of 
us over a million dollars a day, every 
day of the year including the extra day 
of this leap year, just to store and pay 
interest and transportation charges on. 
Wheat has been effectively priced out of 
world markets, and when we have tried 
to even give it away we have run into 
substantial difficulties. 

This intolerable situation comes close 
to being the major domestic legislative 
problem of the year. Prompt congres- 
sional action this year was necessary, 
and the urgency of the situation was 
such that all members should have been 
ready to make major concessions in 
their previous positions of policy in order 
to arrive at a compromise wheat solu- 
tion that could become law. Such was 
not the case, however, and now we are 
right back where we started. Such a 
result might have been intended to 
create a hand-made “political issue” in 
some people’s minds, but, as a Repub- 
lican, all I can say is that if the Poage 
bill, even in its watered-down form as” 
H.R, 12261, is the best farm program the 
Democratic Party can come up with, I, 
for one, will have no fears with respect 
to the “farm vote” next November. 

Why can we not agree on what would 
seem to be the obvious fact that wheat 
production can never be balanced with 
effective market demand so long as in- 
creased production is encouraged by 
guaranteed high prices? Increasing 
price supports, as would have resulted 
under the loaded referendum for sub- 
title A of title I of H.R. 12261, based on 
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the clear lessons of the past, would only 
once again have stimulated a most 
natural incentive to increase the total 


yield even on reduced acreage, and add 
eee eee er ee oar eee 


gentleman 

Sween], said in his well-reasoned sepa- 
rate views to the committee report on 
H.R. 12261, “the more productive farms 
will be driven to further efficiency as a 
means of survival, and the less produc- 
tive farms will continue to close down at 
the present rate.” Surely, this is not our 
aim, or, if it is, the highflung phrases we 
have heard from 1938 to date about 
helping the family farmer have been just 
so much eyewash. 

We should seek, instead, to discourage 
excessive wheat production and, while 
I would have much preferred to termi- 
nate political tinkering with the natural 
laws of supply and demand once and for 
all, I was willing to concede that sub- 
title B of title I of H.R. 12261 might 
have helped to do just that, and was in- 
finitely preferable to the program under 
which we now must operate. Subtitle 
B was practically word for word the 
wheat proposal formulated by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, repre- 
senting over a million and a half paidup 
member farm families in every State in 
the Union, and thus the largest general 
farm organization in the United States. 
The Farm Bureau is a voluntary nongov- 
ernmental. organization wholly con- 
trolled by its members, representing 
nothing but farmers from every part of 
the country, producers of every kind of 
a commodity. Presumably, it was not 
easy for it to have arrived, by majority 
vote, at a plan acceptable to its mem- 
bers; having done so, however, I believe 
the Bureau merited the opportunity of 
seeing if it would work. 

Now, at first glance, it would seem 
that they might have had that chance 
through the referendum proposal set 
forth in H.R. 12261 by voting their plan, 
subtitle B, into effect. But let us take a 
look at how that referendum would have 
worked. Only wheat producers working 
over 15 acres this year were privileged to 
participate in choosing between the so- 
called alternative proposals represented 
by subtitie A and subtitle B. That 
meant that over half of our Nation’s 
wheat farmers could not vote. In New 
York State, for instance, since that is the 
area I was primarily interested in, there 
are 38,463 farms on which wheat is pres- 
ently produced. Of that number, only 
5,664 work more than 15 acres. This 
meant that if H.R. 12261 passed in its 
original form, 32,799 New York State 
small wheat farmers would be completely 
disenfranchised. I could not support 
something as un-American and undém- 
ocratic as that, particularly in view of 
the apparent fact that the large pro- 
ducers who would have controlled the 
vote would no doubt be the ones who 
would prefer, for obvious reasons, a con- 
tinuing high, rigid price-support pro- 
gram. 


farce wie ee 
out all but subtitle B of title I of H.R. 
12261 failed, and the move to substitute 
the Senate wheat bill—©. 2759—which I 
would have supported though not with 
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enthusiasm, likewise failed, there was no 
alternative but to vote down the mon- 
strosity that H.R. 12261 then represented. 
There is yet time to act in a responsible 
fashion. I hope we will have that oppor- 
tunity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now include the following editorials from 
the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press and the 
Christian Science Monitor, both from the 
issues of June 25, 1960: 

[From the Binghamton (N-Y.) Press, June 
25, 1960] 
WHEAT Bit. RIGHTLY BEATEN 

Defeat of the wheat bill in the House, 236 
te 170, is something for which consumers, 
taxpayers, and New York farmers can be 
grateful. 

The bill would have increased wheat price 
supports from the present 75 percent of 
parity to 85 percent and reduced wheat acre- 
age by 20 percent. The acreage reduction 
would have been of little or no effect against 
the incentive created by the higher price 
support. 

According to estimates, the bill would have 
meant some $80 million a year in higher feed 
and production costs for New York’s dairy 
farmers. It would have meant higher prices 
for milk for consumers. For taxpayers it 
would have meant higher taxes to support, 
store, and give away huge new wheat sur- 
pluses. A $3,500 million wheat surplus al- 
ready exists. 

The cost of storing agricultural surpluses 
valued at around $9 billion runs to $1,500,000 
a day, which is money that could be better 
used for education, highways, defense or any 
number of more desirable purposes. Chief 
beneficiaries of the price-support program 
are not family-type farms but corporate and 
big acreage operations. 

Despite huge Government expenditures to 
prop agriculture, farm prices, affected by 
huge surpluses, tend to drop. The agricul- 
tural appropriation for fiscal 1961 totals 
$4,005,222,683, or more than the cost of the 
whole Federal Government in the 1930's. 

The farm price-support program creates a 
burden on the Nation that is as intolerable 
as it is fantastic. The only answer possibly 
lies in gradually reducing price supports to 
the point where they are no longer an incen- 
tive to huge overproduction. The wheat bill 
moved in the opposite direction. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
25, 1960] 
FarM STALEMATE STANDS 

Apparently Congress prefers a prolonged 
wheat surplus to a sudden shortage of votes 
in November. The House of Representatives 
has now rejected three different plans for 
curbing the surpluses which legislation now 
on the books encourages. 

The Senate had passed a bill cutting wheat 
acreage by 20 percent. The Poage bill just 
defeated in the House will have made the 
same cut but “sweetened” it with an increase 
of nearly 15 percent in the’ price support 
level. Since acreage cuts have proved in- 
effectual in the face of rapid increases in per- 
acre yield, the Poage bill could even have 
induced more production. It was also faulty 
in other respects. 

Estimates on this year’s wheat crop indi- 
cate that about 200 million bushels will be 
added to the tremendous stores piled up in 
the last decade. The Senate bill might have 
cut this somewhat next year. Yet even bold- 
er measures are required to reduce not 
merely the rate of increase but also stocks 
on hand. 

The Eisenhower-Benson effort to check sur- 
pluses by lowering price supports has prob- 
ably helped hold down excess production. 
But neither party appears ready to take the 
drastic steps needed. Mr. Nrxon’s plan for 
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a food stockpile would give the surpluses 
another name but not lessen their burden, 
Mr. Kennepy, after backing lower supports, 
has switched to the high-support position 
and we have heard little from any other Dem- 
ocratic hopeful that is hopeful on surpluses, 

But the House’s unexpected rejection of 
the Poage bill indicates awareness that the 
wheat situation has become fantastic. Next 
year (not an election year) this should be 
even plainer. 


A Report to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1960 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the 86th Congress comes 
a final responsibility of each individual 
Member to render to his constituents an 
accounting of his stewardship. I think 
it is recognized that we cannot please 
all the people all the tim=> However, we 
have the right and inaeed the obliga- 
tion to support and justify to the people 
how and why we voted the way we did 
and to explain our actions during each 
session. 

In reporting to my friends and those 
who reside in the First Congressional 
District of my State of Washington, I 
am frank in saying I may not always 
have taken a popular position, but at 
least I did in good conscience vote the 
way I thought was proper. It is on this 
basis that I will return home and report 
personally on my record of public serv- 
ice this year. 

Recently there has been widespread 
public criticism of Members of Congress 
over expenses charged to the Federal 
Government in connection with travel. 
Also, there is indignation over waste and 
extravagance in the way Congress 
spends the taxpayers’ money for its own 
use. 

Without pointing the finger at any 
colleagues, Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
I have supported itemized accounting 
and publication of all legislative com- 
mittee spending. That a clear code of 
ethics for officials in all branches of the 
Federal Government has never been en- 
acted, I deeply regret. I have spon- 
sored such a plan so that conflicts of in- 
terest would be clearly defined. Public 
confidence for institutions of Govern- 
ment must be maintained. I am glad 
to say some progress in that direction 
has been made recently. 

This is no holier-than-thou statement. 
Let the conduct of each Member stand 
on his own record in connection with 
improper practices. As for our legisla- 
tive budget, I have always voted on the 
theory and firmly stated that the Con- 
gress could not expect to demand econ- 
omy in the military and other agencies 
and departments of Government unless 
we ourselves set a good example in this 
respect. I regret to say that Congress 
has not always seen fit to practice what 
it has preached with regard to holding 
down expenditures. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a presidential 
election year and even more than usual 
p has colored and distorted 
views and political news and generated 
more preconvention political heat than 
light. However, I am glad to say that 
there has been a minimum of partisan- 
ship and politics in our traditional bi- 
partisan foreign policy, 

Your patriotism, Mr. Speaker, and 
that of certain other Democratic leaders 
has stood the difficult test of obvious 
opportunity. As always, in America in 
a crisis, the welfare of the country has 
taken precedence. I feel the Nation 
owes a debt, however, to you, Mr. 
Speaker, who never failed to respond 
when President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican Administration needed your 
support in foreign affairs. 

I think we underestimate the success 
and effectiveness of that foreign policy. 
There is more peace and prosperity in 
the free world today than at any time 
and more moral and military deterrent 
strength than at any time since the 
Marshall Plan was adopted. Mean- 
while, Mr. Khrushchev and the Soviets 
have been smoked out for what they are, 
vicious conspirators whose sinister hope 
is to enslave all the peoples of this earth. 

In domestic affairs, such as with farm 
legislation, in contrast to foreign affairs, 
political advantage and party politics 
have seemed to have been the overriding 
issues. 

Speaking of our agricultural situa- 
tion, I must deplore, as I have during 
the past session of Congress, that no 
legislation has been passed to reduce the 
inexcusable costs of farm subsidies or to 
end Federal controls. Our obsolete war 
emergency agricultural program must 
cease. It isa disgrace. 

One of the major issues of the 86th 
Congress, of course, was the medical aid 
program for the aged. 

The high cost of hospitalization and 
sickness cannot be ignored. Certainly 
the aged who are more subject to illness, 
especially catastrophic illness, and whose 
incomes are lower, must obtain health 
protection. With dignity, medical assist- 
ance must be available to the needy and 
I am confident the basic principles of 
socialized medicine need not be embraced 
to accomplish such assistance for retired 
people of modest or meager incomes, 

Federal control of education continues 
to be a threat. A temporary school con- 
struction bill to help the States in the 
present emergency—if based on helping 

Only school. districts which have ex- 
hausted their own resources—is only 
dangerous in that it could lead to the 
States reducing their efforts and depend- 
ing permanently on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly if the Federal Government 
attempts to finance and set standards for 
maintaining the schools, including sala- 
ries and curriculum, it could result in 
nationalization of our schools and give 
us the Russian system of regimentation 
and conditioning of youth for socialism. 
It could be as it was in Japan, Italy, and 
Germany under despotic dictators like 
Hitler. 

Where school legislation, including a 
construction bill, did not meet my ideas 

of built-in safeguards against diminish- 
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ing local responsibility, I have opposed 
and voted against it. Rather, I have 
consistently urged a return of tax funds 
to the individual States to spend as 
locally desired. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to mention 
inflation and the national financial pic- 
ture. I have introduced a bill which 
would do much to solve a weakness in 
our system. There are two strong pres- 
sures on Members of Congress. One 
consists of groups favoring programs 
that entail Government spending and 
the other groups seek reduced taxes, 
If Congress favors and supports spend- 
ing, it should pass a comparable increase 
in taxes. By the same token, if Mem- 
bers of Congress support less taxes, then 
we should vote against increased ex- 
penditures. 

My bill would enforce this policy by 
requiring that Federal income and ex- 
penses be balanced. It would require a 
reduction of the huge national debt each 
year. In an emergency, by a record 
vote, Congress could waive this constitu- 
tional provision. Otherwise, we could 
not adjourn without a balanced budget, 
including a debt reduction. 

Congressional committees this year 
favored programs requiring spending far 
in excess of the President’s budget. 
When we establish new costly programs 
in excess of revenue, it is fiscal irrespon- 
sibility not to vote new taxes to increase 
revenue. I have been against that kind 
of spending—against so-called budget- 
busting. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should point 
up one national problem which remains 
unsolved and which especially affects 
the Pacific Northwest. This problem 
has to do with fishing and the proposed 
extension of the historic 3-mile limit. 
The Geneva Convention on the Law of 
the Sea sought to extend and widen 
the coastal sovereignty for fishing rights 
and would have taken away the historic 
right of Americans to fish outside the 
3-mile limit off of Vancouver Island. 
Our Puget Sound fishing industry must 
retain that right. A settlement with 
Canada, therefore, must be arrived at 
before any international agreement is 
signed. 

Another problem has to do with our 
west coast shipbuilding industry. A dif- 
ferential of 6 percent has long been the 
Federal policy in recognition of our high- 
er costs. This only applies to the ships 
which are built for operation in the 
Pacific. Elimination of this differential 
could have an extremely adverse result 
on employment in Pacific coast ship- 
yards. 

In both the foregoing matters I take 
some satisfaction in that I was able to 
play a leading role in defending my in- 
dustries and temporarily we have suc- 
ceeded in holding the line. Meanwhile, 
I hope the fairness of our cause has been 
convincingly read into the record. I 
serve notice, Mr. Speaker, that we of the 
Pacific Northwest and west coast are 
convinced of the justice of our cause and 
therefore we will continue to resist ef- 
forts to harm west coast industries. 

Our Washington State delegation, in- 
cluding our Senators, as always, have 
closed ranks regardless of political party 
and cooperated closely in all such mat- 
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to serve in this House of Representatives 
and a double privilege to be associated 
with so many fine and able colleagues. 
In the four terms I have served here 
have learned one does not gain in effec- 
tiveness as a Member of Congress by 
experience alone, but by a combination 
of know-how and friends. Again, I ex- 
press warm thanks to those who have 
worked closely with me. 

I feel constrained also to publicly ex- 
press thanks to my constituents at home 
for the honor and extreme pleasure of 
representing them in the Congress of the 
United States. Shortly I hope to carry 
this message to them in person when I 
am back home. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this concludes my 
remarks. I cnly hope my service has 
justified the confidence of those who 
voted to send me to Congress and justi- 
fies likewise the kind way in which my 
efforts in most every instance has been 
received. 





Facilities for Capitol Pages Long Overdue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 


Speaker, an event of the past weekend 
points up the urgent need for proper fa- 





cilities for our pages in the House of — 


Representatives, and for the other pages 
on Capitol Hill. One of the pages who 
were attacked last Saturday was Michael 
Madigan, a young man serving here be- 
cause of my appointing him. Ever since 
1951 I have had a bill pending in Con- 
gress to establish proper housing, recre- 
ational, and other needed facilities for 
our pages. I have testified, along with 
other Congressmen, in a number of hear- 
ings in favor of such facilities. Polis 
have been taken among Members of 
Congress showing that, in the opinion of 
the vast majority, the establishing of 
such facilities is one of the most urgent 
needs of this community. Actually it is 
the most urgent need. 

We have the responsibility for these 
young men. whether we do anything con- 
structive about it or not. Our responsi-~ 
bility does not diminish one iota because 
of our failure to act, 

The current proposal before the com- 
mittee is House Resolution 23 and reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on House 
Administration is authorized and directed to 
rent or otherwise acquire a suitable residence, 
within a reasonable distance from the Capi- 
tol, to be maintained as a home for pages 
employed by the House, and to appoint an 
individual or individuals of mature years to 
act as supervisor of the home and to be 
responsible for its operation under rules and 
regulations made by the committee. 
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Sec. 2. Each page employed by the *suse 
shall be required to reside in such hom un- 
less he is authorized to live elsewhere by 
the committee. Pages employed by the Sen- 
ate, with the approval of the committee, may 
reside in such home. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of renting and oper- 
ating such home shall be paid out of the 


the chairman thereof. The committee shall 
establish such rates for room and board as 
it may deem ap to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution and to make the 
maintenance of such home, including the 
supervisor's salary, a self-sustaining proposi- 
tion. The obligations for room and board 
incurred by each page shall be deducted by 
the House Disbursing Office from the com- 
pensation which such page is entitled to re- 
ceive from the United States and shall be 
transferred to the contingent fund. 


This is a modest proposal. Actually, 
if the Congress would approve it I be- 
lieve that the funds for an adequate 
building could be secured from private 
donations. However, with the tre- 
mendous expenditures we are making on 
new developments on Capitol Hill, all 
probably well justified, there certainly 
should be no niggardly approach to 
question of erecting or renting adequate 
quarters for this purpose. Such struc- 
ture would not have to be an expensive 
type of building but it should not be de- 
layed any further. A newspaper account 
of the event of last Saturday is as fol- 
lows from Sunday’s Washington Post: 
Two HELD In ATTACK On Four House Paces 

Two 18-year-old youths were charged with 
robbery yesterday in connection with an 
attack on four 16-year-old House of Repre- 
sentatives pages. 

Arrested were Willie L. Yelverton, of 1318 
C Street NE., and Ronald M. Moore, listed at 
211 Sixth Street NE. The pages identified 
them as members of a band of about 10 
youths, armed with Knives, who attacked 
them at Fifth and East Capitol Streets early 
yesterday, police said. 

Yelverton denied being involved. Moore 
told of being with the group, but denied par- 
ticipating in the attack, police said. Other 
members of the group are being sought. 

The pages, all of whom suffered minor 
cuts and injuries, were George Dozier, of 
Anniston, Ala.; Jack Thompson, of Fayette- 
ville, W. Va.; Michael Madigan, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Arthur Kaspar, of Milwaukee. 
Dozier and Thompson live at 207 Constitu- 
tion Avenue NE., and Madigan and Kaspar 
at 101 Fifth Street NE. 

Dozier told police the gang took his watch 
and wallet containing $4. 


What Is an American, Anyway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial, entitled “What Is 
an American, Anyway?” comes from the 
Maysville, Mo., Record-Herald, but has 
been reproduced with favor by the Bos- 
sier Press, Bossier City, La., edited by Mr. 
Ned Touchstone. It is very unusual and 
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therefore I present it in this extension 

of remarks: 

[From the Bossier City (La.) Press, June 24, 
1960} 


Wuat Is an AMERICAN, ANYWAY? 


(This editorial is from the Maysville (Mo,) 
Record-Herald. It is so appropriate and de- 
scribes us Americans so well that it is re- 
printed here. We believe our readers will 
enjoy it as much as we have.) 

He yells for the Government to balance 
the budget and then takes the last dime he 
has to make the downpayment on his car. 

He whips the enemy nations and then 
gives ’em the shirt off his back. 

He yells for speed laws that will stop fast 
driving, and then won’t buy a car if it won’t 
make 100 miles an hour. 

An American gets scared to death if we 
vote a billion dollars for education—but he’s 
cool as a cucumber when he finds out we're 
spending $3 billion a year for smoking to- 
bacco. 


He gripes about the high prices of the 
things he has to buy but gripes still more 
about the low prices of things he has to sell. 

He knows the lineup of every baseball 
team in the American and National Lea- 
gues—and doesn’t know half the words in 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

An American will get mad at his wife for 
not running their home with the efficiency 
of a hotel, and then he’ll get mad at the 
hotel for not operating like a home. 

He'll spend half a day looking for vita- 
min pills to make him live longer—then 
drive 90 miles an hour on slick pavement to 
make up for the time he lost. 

An American is a man who will fall out 
with his wife over her cooking then go on 
a@ fishing trip and swallow half-fried pota- 
toes, burnt fish, and gritty creek water coffee 
made in a rusty gallon bucket—and think 
it is good. 

An American will work hard on a farm so 
he can move into town where he can make 
more money so he can move back to the 
farm. 

When an American is in his office he talks 
about baseball, football, or fishing; when he 
is out at the games or on the creek bank, he 
talks about business. 

He is the only fellow in the world who will 
pay 50 cents to park his car while he eats a 
25-cent sandwich. 

An American likes to cuss his government 
but gets fighting mad if a foreigner dnes 
it. 

We're the country that has more food to 
eat than any other country in the world and 
more diets to keep us from eating it. 


A New Czech Exile Newspaper Under- 
stands and Fights Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2,1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of Members of 
Congress to a new Czech exile monthly 
newspaper edited in Munich, Germany, 
by Mr. Milos Svoboda, a Czech anti- 
Communist refugee. The newspaper’s 
mame is Ceske Listy—Czech News—and 
its first issue appeared on June 1, 1960. 

In an. analysis of the abortive Paris 
Conference, the paper says that the aim 
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of the Communist moves wrecking the 
Conference were to harm the United 
States in the eyes of the world and to 


influence the American elections against _ 


Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nrxon. That 
this analysis was right was clearly evi- 
dent in the happenings in Japan, which 
are merely a continuation of the pur- 
poseful Communist attacks against our 
President. ‘The Czech News describes 
the Communist bosses as cool and cal- 
culating men and declares that the Reds 
did not make any mistake in Paris. 
They predict a summit conference will 
come 8 months later at which time the 
Reds expect to have new partners striv- 
ing for coexistence, they want to force 
the participation of Red China in inter- 
national conferences and want more 
trade and more coexistence. The Czech 
News regrets the way in which the big 
press write in the West using Khru- 
shchev’s moves against Mr. Eisenhower 
instead of calling for stronger anti- 
communism in the West. Had Khru- 
shchev not known the way in which 
this press was going to write, he would 
not have dared to wreck the Paris Con- 
ference, says the Czech News. 

It is gratifying to see one exile news- 
paper grasping the situation so soberly 
and rejecting the unrealistic optimism 
of other exile publications and organ- 
izations which have believed that the 
Reds have made mistakes while in real- 
ity they have again scored one of their 
big propaganda successes. We certain- 
ly need people who see the global dan- 
ger of the sly Communist in a clear 
way. 

In his introductory article, the for- 
mer Czechoslovak Minister and General 
of the Army, Lev Prchala, chairman of 
the Czech National Committee in Lon- 
don, propounds the idea of Christianity 
and tolerance between the Czechs and 
the Germans. This outstanding exile, 
General Prchala, spent World War II in ° 
London fighting Hitler, but refused to 
return to the Czechoslovakia of the na- 
tional front in 1945 condemning the 
communization measures taken in that 
land and opposing communism as 
strongly as nazism. Had the Czech peo- 
ple heeded the advice of this just and 
wise man, they would probably still be 
free. 

The first issue contains an article 
written for the Czech News by the dis- 
tinguished American writer, Gen. Char- 
les A. Willoughby, former Chief of US. 
Intelligence in the Far East under Gen- 
eral MacArthur. In a brilliant analysis 
of the dangers of coexistence, General 
Willoughby warns of summit confer- 
ences. The general quotes the words of 
Dmitri Manuilski about the “stupid and 
decadent capitalists” who would leap at 
another chance to be friends of the 
Communists and also Lenin’s words that 
“promises are like pie crusts, made to be 
broken.” General Willoughby, however, 
finds an encouraging sign in the fact 
that the victims of the Iron Curtain, the 
Czechs, the Hungarians, the Germans 
and others are finding a way together 
and that a broader principle emerges, 
the principle of freedom, friendly neigh- 
borliness, and self-determination for all. 
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In a message to the new newspaper, 
Lt. Gen. P. A, del Valle, of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, retired, declares: 

The governments of the free world do not 
undertake sufficient steps against commu- 
nism. The road to the preservation of our 
freedom and to the liberation of the en- 
slaved peoples does not lead through sum- 
mit conferences, negotiations, trade and 
friendship with the Communists. What the 
free world needs is an active warless 
policy of liberation using the means of an 
economic, political, journalistic, cultural 
and diplomatic offensive against world 
communism. Before communism can be 
removed without war in your country, its 
helpers in the free world must be removed. 





Ample quotations are given in the 
newspaper from speeches of distin- 
guished Members of Congress. The 
words of Senator THomas J. Dopp are 
quoted demanding that the question of 
the captive nations be exploited as an 
offset against the Communist offensive. 
On this question, the West is on sure 
ground—legally, morally and politically. 
There is no issue on which the Kremlin 
is more sensitive or more vulnerable. 

Senator Roman Hruska is quoted as 
demanding a firm policy on Germany. 
Berlin must never fall into Communist 
hands. Senator Hruska mentioned in 
his speech, quoted the Czech News, a 
letter by Maj. Gen. Julius Klein de- 
manding a firm policy so that it be 
heard by Nikita Khrushchev who seems 
to have reached the false and danger- 
ous conclusion that the free world is in- 
timidated by his claims to power and 
supremacy. 

Furthermore, the newspaper quotes 
words of Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY 
and Congressman GorDON H. SCHERER. 
Czech News reports the words of Com- 
munist leaders such as Lenin who said: 

“Up to now we have won our victories over 
the world bourgeoisie because of its inability 
to unite,” and words of Georgi Dmitrov: 
“The writer who, without being a party 
member, defends the Soviet Union, the un- 
ion leader who is outside our. ranks but de- 
fends Soviet international policy, is worth 
more than a thousand party members.” 


The Czech News contains many re- 
ports about Czech and exile life. One 
interesting article reports a meeting held 
as a common manifestation against 
Communist tactics at the summit meet- 
ings which was staged by the Ukrainian 
exiles in Munich, under the leadership 
of former Prime Minister of free 
Ukraine, the Honorable Jaroslaw Stezko, 
by the Hungarian refugees, the Anti- 
Bolshevic Bloc of Nations, the German 
Union of Expellees, and the Victims of 
Stalinism. A member of the Bavarian 
Landtag, Mr. Herbert Prochazka de- 
manded that the German Federal Gov- 
ernment support materially the political 
exile of the enslaved peoples. The res- 
olution of the Anti-Bolshevic Bloc of 
Nations whose president is Mr. Statzko, 
demanded the expulsion of Red regimes 
from the UN and that the question of 
the liberation of the captive nations be 
put on the daily agenda of world politics. 

Also the scientific part of the new 
paper, in which, for example, Dr. Rudolf 
Wierer, former university professor of 
Brno, analyzes the new Czechoslovak 
Communist constitution, and the cul- 
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tural parts are interesting. The editor, 
Mr. Svoboda, stresses the importance of 
the Czech exile orchestra director Rafael 
Kubelik, formerly in Chicago and Lon- 


.don, who is going to Munich in 1961 to 


direct the Munich Symphony Orchestra. 

This new newspaper hopes to reach 
not only the Czech exiles, but also the 
old Czech settlers in the countries of the 
free world. It is a refreshing sight to 
see this new publication advocating con- 
crete proposals of action against com- 
munism, The Czech News proposes to 
persuade the governments of the coun- 
tries of the free world to forbid the 
transactions of Western currencies as 
donations to the Communist countries 
through the Red monopoly foreign trade 
organization Tuzek. The paper says 
that the Communists prefer Western 
currencies to simple gift parcels, but that 
they would admit simple gift parcels if 
the Tuzek operations are prohibited be- 
cause they prefer gift parcels for their 
needy population to nothing. This is 
sound logic for fighting anti-Communist 
exiles and the organizations such as the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
and the Free Europe Committee with its 
radio free Europe could derive useful in- 
formation in the field of anticom- 
munism. 

This new newspaper, the Czech News, 

which brings so many quotations of 
American statesmen and Members of 
Congress and which clearly sees the 
dangers of communism, and seeks to ef- 
fectively fight the Communist danger, 
and which preaches freedom, justice and 
friendship between nations, including 
the Czechs, Germans, Slovaks, Hun- 
garians, and others, really deserves the 
attention of Members of Congress and 
the moral support of all Americans. 





Congressman Joseph Barr, of Indiana, 
Proposes Traffic Safety Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to congratulate my distin- 
guished colleague and friend, the gentile- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Barr], for hav~ 
ing introduced legislation designed to 
increase traffic safety on American high- 
ways. 

The bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Indiana, H.R. 12684, would prohibit 
the use in commerce of automobiles not 
equipped with certain automatic warn- 
ing signal and running light devices. 

The original suggestion that every car 
should have a light on the top at the 
rear which flashes orange or some other 
warning color the moment the driver 
takes his foot off the accelerator, thus 
giving the motorist behind a chance to 
slow down, was made by Lowell Nuss- 
baum of the Indianapolis Star. 

At this point in the Recorp, I should 
like to include an editorial dated May 21, 
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1960, from the Indianapolis Star con- 
cerning Mr. Nussbaum’s thoughtful sug- 
gestion which Congressman Barr has in 
turn proposed for the consideration of 
Congress. The editorial follows: 

THe NusssauM EarLy WARNING SysTEM 

Lowell Nussbaum, columnist for the In- 
dianapolis Star, has come up with an idea 
that we believe is one of the eens 
tive and workable suggestions for increased 
traffic safety that has been conceived in some 
time. 

Nussbaum argues that one of the main 
reasons why we have so many of these “chain 
reaction” accidents, where one car slows or 
stops suddenly and another bumps into it 
and then the ones behind bump each other, 
is that there is no warning light, like a 
brake warning light, when the driver takes 
his foot off the accelerator. Many times the 
driver ahead will simply take his foot off the 
gas and slow down when he sees trouble 
ahead without putting on his brakes, Thus 
the man behind him has no warning that a 
sudden stop is in the offing. So Nussbaum 
suggests that car manufacturers install a 
warning light on the rear_roof of all cars 
that light up, in orange or red or some other 
warning color, whenever the driver takes his 
foot off the accelerator. This would give 
warning to the drivers behind that the car 
ahead may be getting ready to stop. Nuss- 
baum believes that if such an “early warning 
system” for cars were standard equipment, 
it would eliminate a lot of bumper to bumper 
accidents in cities throughout the United 
States. 

Lowell’s additional safety suggestion is to 
use the front half of this roof light as a 
white running light that would be turned 
on, and stay on as long as the ignition is on. 
It would warn cars coming in the opposite 
direction, or passing cars from the opposite 
direction, of the presence of an oncoming 
car. It would also warn drivers coming out 
of side roads who might not notice a light- 
colored oncoming car as well as they would 
notice a strong white light. This too, might 
make possible the avoidance of many high- 
way accidents. 

We think Lowell Nussbaum has a worth- 
while idea here, one that would reduce 
traffic accidents and increase traffic safety. 
It is simple, inexpensive and could easily 
become standard equipment on all auto- 
mobiles. We recommend it to the car man- 
ufacturers of the United States, 








Local Reception Fetes Azores Official 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, southern Alameda County was 
fortunate in having a large number of 
people of Portugese descent come there 
in the period when the sod was first be- 
ing broken. These people made a great 
contribution to our country and«many of 
the outstanding citizens of our com- 
munities sprang from them. 

Southern Alameda County was also 
fortunate in having Dr. Antonio de Frei- 
tas Pimentel, Governor of the District 
of Horta, Azores Islands, and his dis- 
tinguished. wife, recently pay a visit. 
The Hayward, Calif., Daily Review cov- 
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ered a reception given for them on June 
15, that I make part of these remarks: 
Local RECEPTION FeTes Azores OFFICIAL 


Dr. Antonio de Freitas Pimentel, Governor 
of the District of Horta, Azores Islands, and 
his wife were honored at a reception Monday 
evening at the Hayward home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Massa, 20882 Mission Boulevard. 

Some 25 leaders of the State’s Portuguese 
colony gathered in the Massa gardens to wel- 
come the Pimentels to southern Alameda 
County. 

Both the Government official and his wife 
are distinguished physicians in the Azores 
where they maintain thir own hospital on 
the island of Fayal. 


THANK YOU TOUR 


Their visit to the United States is an ex- 
pression of appreciation on the part of the 
island people for aid given by this country 
2 years ago when a volcanic eruption devas- 
tated vast areas of the Azores. 

The Pimentel’s host Monday evening was 
one of four delegates assigned by the Portu- 
guese colony of California to deliver relief 
money raised by the groun to the Azores. 

Portuguese consul in San Francisco, who 
chaired the California delegation to the 
Azores, Dr. Vasco Futscher Pereira and his 
wife headed the list of leaders present at the 
reception to honor the Pimentels. 


DIGNATARIES ATTEND 


Among others in attendance weré Antonio 
S. Bettencourt, Portuguese vice consul; Al- 
berto 3. Lemos, editor and publisher of the 
Portuguese Journal; Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Pi- 
mentel, Santa Maria. the Governor’s brother 
and sister-in-law; Mr. and Mrs. Marcy deCosta 
of San Leandro, and Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel 
Moitozos of San Joaquin Valley. 

De Costa, who has been decorated by the 
Portuguese Government, is chairman of the 
Portuguese section of the International Hos- 
pitality Committee. 

The Moitozos sponsored more than 100 
of the Azores islanders who were among 1,500 
families permitted by special act of Congress 
to enter the United States on a nonquota 
emergency basis following the Azores disaster. 


Joining the Edward Massas in welcoming 
the Pimentels were other members of the 
family, including their 12-year-old daughter, 
Valerie, and Massa’s sisters, Aurea Massa, 
former Hayward High teacher, and Mrs. Frank 
Lenz and her husband, all of Hayward. 


DINNER BEFORE 


Michael E. Massa and his wife, Joan, joined 
his parents in honoring the Azores officials at 
dinner on the peninsula prior to the recep- 
tion. 

In California until July 2, when they will 
journey to the east coast, Governor and Mrs. 
Pimentel have been honorees at many civic 
and social events, including a reception given 
by Oakland’s Mayor Clifford Rishell. 

Guests at the Oakland reception included 
Col. N. M. Armstrong of San Leandro, who 
had been entertained by the Pimentels in 
1955 in their home in Fayal. 


The Crossroads of Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 
Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Roy M. Harrop, 
of Omaha Nebr., is the author of this 
article on William Jennings Bryan which 
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I.commend to the attention of the Con- 
gress: 
THE CrossROADS OF DESTINY 

If William Jennings Bryan were here now. 
Why Congress has failed to balance the 
scale at abundance. 

On March 19, 1960, many Americans will 

celebrate the 100th birth anniversary of Col. 
William Jernings Bryan, of the 3d Ne- 
braska Regiment in the Spanish-American 
War, whose birthplace was Salem, Ill.; died 
in 1925 at Chattanooga, Tenn., and was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery; he 
was one of our greatest statesmen, soldier, 
author, onetime editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald, and his own paper, the Com- 
moner, lecturer, constitutional lawyer, 
Congressman from Lincoln, Nebr.’s First Dis- 
trict in 1890, and Secretary of State during 
the first Woodrow Wilson administration. 
* Colonel Bryan was better known as the 
Great Commoner and silver tongued orator, 
and was three times the nominee of the Dem- 
ocrat Party for President of the United 
States. For over 30 years Bryan’s voice was 
the Nation’s CGonscience—a voice that was 
neither small or still on matters concerning 
Federal solvency, money, banks, economic 
security, the free coinage of silver, and 
other matters of national importance. 

Commoner Bryan, peerless leader of the 
Democrat Party will always remain foremost 
in the hearts and minds of the advocates of 
States rights, did more than any other po- 
litical leader when he proposed to restore 
the solvency of the United States of Amer- 
ica, remove the mortgage shackles, placed 
on the people by the international money- 
changers and international bankers, from 
the farmers and put the farming and live- 
stock industry on a prosperous basis, re- 
move the debt-wage slavery system from 
labor of the Nation, and provide the con- 
sumers with sufficient annual wages to buy 
the surplus products of the farming and 
other industry, restore peace and prosperity 
to the people of the United States and 
abolish financial panics and ruinous bank- 
ruptcy which follow these cycles of Federal 
deficit spending sprees and inflation and 
defiation of bank credit by the bankers of 
this country. 

In 1896 he ran for President for the first 
time on the bimetallism issue—free coinage 
or silver (ratio of 16 silver to 1 gold dollar) 
at which time he delivered his famous con- 
vention speech, at Chicago, condemning the 
monopolistic gold standard of the Republi- 
can Party, when Bryan said to his opponents: 
“You shall not press down on the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind on the cross of gold.” The 
convention went wild with applause. At 
last the Democrats had found their cham- 
pion, the Great Commoner. He also said: 
“We denounce the dollar, under the gold 
standard, as a robber; we denounce the is- 
suance of notes intended to circulate as 
money by national banks as in derogation 
of the Constitution; we demand that. all 
paper money be made legal tender for pub- 
lic and private debts, or which is receivable 
for dues of the United States, shall be issued 
by the Government of the United States.” 
This would have made the Federal Govern- 
ment free from debt, interest, and taxation 
on our own medium of exchange, and restored 
Federal solvency. 

In 1900 Bryan ran again for President on 
the issue of anti-imperialism and States’ 
rights. This time he said: “We are opposed 
to this private corporation paper, circulated 
as money but without legal tender qualities 
and demand the retirement of all national 
bank notes as far as the Government paper 
or silver certificates can be substituted. 

In the 1908 platform, Bryan advocated 
Government ownership of railroads, tele- 
graph, and telephone and Postal Savings 
Banks as branches of the US. Treasury with 
every post office a bank. (Postal savings 
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banks were later enacted into law without 
full banking privileges, serving only as a 
depository.) Bryan advocated that all postal 
savings banks should have full banking 
powers of deposit and withdrawal by check, 
operated solely by the Federal Government... 
He said: “We believe that insofar as the 
needs of commerce require an emergency 
currency, such currency should be issued and 
controlled by the Federal Government. (To- 
day the privately owned Federal Reserve 
Bank System issues all the currency for the 
various national banks and receives all the 
profits from loans made by National Banks 
of the United States of America; they are 
exempted: by law from payment of Federal 
income tax on these profits, and are responsi- 
ble for our National Federal debt, now $295 
billion, which is the present debt limit placed 
by the Federal Government. 

Bryan, the Great Commoner, began his 
fight for popular election of U.S. Senators in 
1890, signed the proclamation as Secretary 
of State in 1913. He championed the income 
tax law in 1892, the social security law; as 
Secretary of State, he put the official seal on 
the income tax law in 1913. He opposed 
Government by injunction, obtained a law 
guaranteeing a trial by jury in contempt 
cases; was author of the law compelling pub- 
licity of campaign expenses, demanded public 
ownership of railroads and proposed postal 
savings banks 10 years before Roosevelt took 
up the cause of the forgotten man; drew 30 
peace treaties under which the United States 
took a step forward for world peace. 

Bryan’s contribution to his age was pri- 
marily his belief in the inherent dignity of 
man and his economy security as well as the 
solvency of the United States of America as 
brought out in the tradition of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Andrew Jackson. This peerless 
leader opposed the trespassing on individual 
freedom by the Federal Government or cor- 
porate agrandizement. He said: “Monopoly 
is intolerable and indefensible.” In mil- 
lions of homes throughout the Nation his 
picture hung on the wall and he represented 
their hopes for the future, a defender, a 
personal godfather of the common people of 
the United States of America. 

Colonel Bryan said the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Act in 1913 was the work 
of Congressman Carter Glass, of Virginia, and 
Colonel House, of Texas, who was President 
Wilson’s personal adviser; also assisted by 
Henry Clay Frick, Otto Kahn, Frank Vander- 
lip (of the National City Bank in New York), 
J.P. Morgan, Jr., A. Barton Hepburn, Barney 
Baruch, Paul and Felix Warburg (interna- 
tional Rothschild bankers), and Secretary of 
the Treasury, McAdoo. All of these men had ~ 
their hands in to influence President Wood- 
row Wilson to put his stamp of approval on 
the bill which had been rewritten by Con- 
gressman Carter Glass and Colonel House of 
Austin, Tex. Bryan refused to sanction this 
bill as rewritten, and threatened to resign 
(which he later did) because this new bill 
authorized the privately owned Federal 
Reserve Bank, administered by private bank- 
ers, to issue private bank notes and make 
loans to the Government rather than to issue 
US. currency, as authorized under the Con- 
stitution, free from interest and taxfree. If 
Bryan's advice had been followed there would 
today be no Federal debt or regimentation 
of industry in America, we would not be a 
nation controlled by bankers, the people of 
this country would have economic security, 
peace and prosperity and we would have 
avoided World War I, World War II, the 
Korean war, which were mainly to bolster up 
topheavy financial structure and keep indus- 
try in operation. 

Commoner Bryan, like Honest Abe Lincoln, 
believed in the solvency of the United States 
of America and said it was the duty of Con- 
gress to keep it that way regardless of 
political parties or international bankers. 
Byran once said: “Congress has the consti- 
tutional, sovereign right to coin money, regu- 
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late the value thereof and of foreign coin, 
fix the standards of weights and measures.” 
At no place in the Constitution is it pro- 
vided that: Congress shall delegate its rights 
to private bankers (Federal Reserve Banks) 
to issue their bank credit currency and 
charge the Government of the United States 
interest thereon for the use of its own 
credit, or create a Federal debt to private 
bankers to be paid by taxation levied on the 
people. This is a crime against the people 
and future generations, to burden them with 
a debt which is not of their own creation 
and is intolerable and indefensible. 

Colonel Bryan further told why Congress 
has failed when he said: “For generations 
Congress has been trying to balance our 
economic scale by destroying commodities 
to correspond ,with an insufficient money 
supply, thereby to raise the price level, in 


. place of increasing our money supply to 


balance the scale with abundance—full pro- 
duction, full consumption, and full employ- 
ment.” 

We are again at the crossroads of destiny 

with a debt burden in the colossal volume of 
approximately a thousand billion dollars, 
which includes the Federal debt, State, 
municipal, and private debts. Our Federal 
debt, caused by a cancerous growth of deficit 
spending—inflation and deflation monetary 
policies—has now reached the staggering 
sum of $295 billions, all of which is bor- 
rowed bank credit (not cash money), and 
foisted upon us by international bankers 
under the privately owned Federal Reserve 
Bank System, which must be paid through 
taxation by the people of the United States. 
The only alternative would be repudiation 
of all debts, unless the lawmakers in Con- 
gress take over the Federal Reserve Bank 
System as provided in the original Federal 
Reserve Bank Act, passed in 1913. 
- Col. William J. Bryan was a soldier and 
he would not forget the millions of draftees 
of all nations who laid down their lives in 
World Wars I, II, and the Korean war, who, 
not realizing they were the pawns of the 
scheme of international bankers to gain 
control of the world through their control of 
money and credit monopoly which has pro- 
duced a debt-credit slavery system, under 
the one-world government scheme (the 
United Nations) did not realize they might 
spend the remainder of their lives in a 
foreign prison, and some are still serving sen- 
tences in Chinese Communist prisons. 

If Commoner Bryan were here today, his 
conception of United Nations a world court 
would be far removed from an alien super- 
government composed of 15 members with 
only 1 U.S. member. He would not recognize 
an international flag, nor consent to reduc- 
tion of the U.S, Government as a mendicant 
to peaceful coexistence with Dictator Khru- 
shchey or international communism. He 


' Would never submit to a program of surren- 


dered rights and policies. He would not 
agree to summit agreements which would 
transfer the right to declare war from Con- 
gress to the United Nations.. He would never 
permit the submission of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. He would stop foreign immigration 
until our labor is fully employed; he would 
discontinue foreign giveaways; he would 
hold fast to our control of the Panama Canal 
and our foreign possession; he would never 
submit to an alien court’s jurisdiction over 
our domestic affairs in contravention of the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
or in violation of the Connally amendment, 
and any other question vital to our rights, 
liberties, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Our problems today are equally grave and 
perplexing. Having reached the forks of the 
road, which way shall we Americans go? 
Standing between civilization and chaos, 
destiny is hidden here. There is no half-way 
ground. We must choose between the Com- 
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munist scheme of peaceful coexistence under 


the United Nations one-world government, 


which would make slaves of the US. citizens, 
or adhere to our United States Constitution, 
that we may survive and live as freemen, and 
as Abraham Lincoln said that “Government 
of the people, for the people and by the 
people may not perish from the earth.” 

If Bryan were here today, he would adopt 
the same financial plan used by Abraham 
Lincoln in the War Between the States crisis 
when at his request, the Congress issued full 
legal tender currency (and there remains 
in circulation today $345 million of this full 
legal tender currency, good for all debts, 
public and private), and we believe Bryan 
would command Congress to exercise its legal 
option to purchase the Federal Reserve Bank 
System’s actual capital of $304 million (as 
authorized in the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913) and pay for this bank’s actual capital 
with the issue of full legal tender currency 
(US. notes). Then it would be, as was orig- 
inally planned by*Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma and William Jennings Bryan and 
other leading Democrats and Republicans in 
Congress at that time, a Government-owned 
reserve banking system, the capital owned by 
the U.S. Government (not by private national 
banks) and we would thereby pay off our 
burdensome national debt without taxing the 
people one copper cent, and we would be a 
free and independent nation, as our fore- 
fathers, George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Andrew Jackson, planned. 

In colonial days, George Washington 
warned the American people “to beware of 
foreign entanglements.” All of our wars 
have been financed by the Rothschild Inter- 
national Bankers as far back as the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and today this Nation is 
hopelessly enslaved to this alien bank-credit 
system, which does not deal in real money, 
but in bank credit, a false substitute for 
money, and today our Government is paying 
over $11 billion annually to the money- 
changers for the use of its own credit, which 
we, the taxpayers, must pay for a medium 
of exchange to finance the economy of the 
United States of America in order that the 
free-enterprise system may survive under 
bankers monopoly. 

Only the spirit of William J. Bryan, his love 
of the truth, his sympathy with humanity, 
his devotion to liberty and justice, based on 
the Constitution of the United States, his 
faith in God, in the eternal salvation of man- 
kind, will bring the new “birth of American 
freedom” for which he pled * * * return to 
Congress its constitutional right to issue full 
legal tender currency, good for all debts 
public and private, pay off the national debt, 
build the Interstate and Defense Highway 
System through every State in the Union, 
and a transcontinental highway from Fair- 
banks, Alaska through Canada, the United 
States, Mexico and the Central American 
Republics to the Canal Zone of Panama, and 
repeal all Federal manufacturer’s and re- 
tailer’s excise tax on oil, gas, diesel fuel, pas- 
senger autos, trucks, buses, tractors, parts 
ana accessories, tires, use of highway ve- 


_ hicles, transportation of persons and prop- 


erty and other related purposes, restore peace 
and prosperity. 

This would provide jobs for-our 5 mil- 
lion unemployed and an increased purchas- 
ing power so that the excess farm commod- 
ities may be consumed instead of becoming 
@ surplus, warehoused (unsolved farm and 
labor problem) of goods and services which 
consumers cannot buy with becomes a pen- 
alty on taxpayers in the sum of $11 billions 
annually—reinstate democracy as the invis- 
ible bodyguard of liberty and justice, pro- 
tect freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech, states rights, and preserve our rep- 
resentative form of government from the 
wrecking forces of ignorance, international 
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world courts, inroads of international com- 
munism, and bank-credit-debt slavery system 
under the rule of the international bankers. 

What America most needs today is a Presi- 
dent endowed with the vision, , fore- 
sight and intelligence of William Jennings 
Bryon, whe ot ON enyes ees oe De 
tory would command to exercise 
its sovereign powers as above stated. In con- 
clusion, I would affirm two points: (1) Both 
men and women must be aroused to the 
necessity of restoring this country to sol- 
vency immediately (and the American people 
are not so aroused now) and (2) Congress 
must be made to realize that this effort is 
necessary on their part to save this Republic 
our economic security. Able leadership will 
appear when enough people care, demand 
and spend some of their money and time to 
protect their lives, property and families 
from cunning international Communists 
who would destroy this Republic—the last 
stronghold of freemen in the world today 
which William J. Bryan fought so vaiantly 
for 30 years to preserve. 

The author herein says he was a personal 
friend of William Jennings Bryan, and the 
statements made herein are from personal 
knowledge and from talks with Secretary 
of State Bryan while he was in Washington, 
D.C., during the Woodrow Wilson adminis- 
tration and of other periods — his life- 
time at Lincoln, Nebr. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following newer 
letter of June 25, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By ConcressMAN Bruce Atecgr, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
JUNE 25, 1960. 

The social security amendments of 1960 
passed by a vote of 381 to 23. Lopposed the 
amendments strenuously in view of the ac- 
turial unsoundness of the present system, 
which continues to impose ever greater tax 
burdens on future taxpayers as we liberalize 
the program for today’s beneficiaries. ‘The 
system is not pay-as-we-go. The political 
gesture every 2 years before elections of 
“sweetening the pot” is a form of political 
bribery for votes, as E see it. The bill this 
year removed the 50-year age limit on dis- 
ability benefits, changed from 18 quarters to 
9 quarters (1 quarter equals 3 months) the 
work period necessary to qualify for cover- 
age, raised benefits for dependents and sur- 
vivors, extended coverage to physicians, 
ministers, domestic workers, State employees 
(by choice), and others. No provision to 
meet the added cost (tax increase) was sug- 
gested. 


The major new section would provide med- 
ical service for the needy aged. This was a 
watered down version of earlier proposals 
such as the Forand bill and the administra- 
tion’s medicare program. This new medical 
aid is extended within the framework of the 
social security system, along the lines of the 
present pubile assistance program, and is 
optional to the State. The Federal Govern- 
ment will provide grants out of general 
revenues, to be matched by the States, the 
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Federal portion being 50 to 65 percent of 
the total. 

Five of us Republicans on the Ways and 
Means Committee objected to any Federal 
program extending medical aid to the aged, 
largely because the area of need, ara the 
level of such services already being ex- 
tended at the local and State level are un- 
known to us. Three of us joined in a sep- 
arate minority view, stating our objection 
to the actuarial unsoundness of the social 
security system as presently constituted. A 
lot of the arguments and misunderstandings 
about social security, I think, stem from the 
widely held belief that those drawing bene- 
fits paid for them during their working years, 
or that present workers are today contribut- 
ing enough to finance their own benefits 
when they retire. This simply is not so, and 
never has been so. 

Some examples (case No. 1:) An em- 
ployee who, together with his employer, had 
paid in the maximum amount possible in 
social security taxes from the time the pro- 
gram began in 1937 until the first of this 
year has paid a total of $2,292. If he re- 
tires this year when he and his wife both 
reach 65, he’ll start drawing on an annuity 
worth $31, 00. Compare that with the $2,292 
figure, the most anyone can have paid into 
the program to date (case No. 2:) An in- 
dividual qualifying for a minimum benefit 
on January 1, 1960, could have paid in, 
with his employer, as little as $36 and could 
draw benefits expbected to amount to $8,600. 
Who pays? Future generations, not the 
beneficiaries. How? By a gross tax start- 
ing with the first dollar earned, hardest on 
the lowest incomes—no deductions allowed. 
The social security tax for most will exceed 
income tax. (Case No.3:) A farmer with net 
income in 1975, from self-employment, of 
$4,200 with a wife and two children and 
standard deductions would pay $276 income 
tax and $283.50 social security tax—with 
three children, income tax $156, social se- 
curity tax $283.50. Still the program will 
be in the hole. Today, present beneficiaries 
will draw $65 billion more than they have 
paid in. The cost of present contributors 
as future beneficiaries, is unfunded to the 
amount of $300 billion to $600 billion. How 
high should taxes be raised to make the 
program sound? No one knows—but surely 
it is a study worthy of our attention. Other- 
wise, the program may collapse or be voted 
out by hard pressed taxpayers of the future. 
Instead, we continue to add unfinanced new 
benefits every election year. Twenty-three 
Members voted against the bill. 

The House wrestled around in another 
effort to formulate an acceptable farm pro- 
gram, but got nowhere. The real point at 
issue is to whom a new farm bill must be 
acceptable. The Democratic leadership in 
Congress would like to woo the farm vote 
but must satisfy the administration’s de- 
mand for a bill aimed at lowering surpluses 
born of subsidies. In wheat alone we now 
have stored 1.3 billion bushels, a 21,-year 
supply, costing $3.2 billion. Storage and 
transportation costs alone exceed $1 million 
aday. The leadership in Congress has thus 
far proposed only more control, regulation, 
and support schemes, when it’s pretty ap- 
parent that Government controls, regula- 
tions, and support schemes belped to push 
the farmer into his present fix. 

Billy Graham, in Washington for his cru- 
sade, spoke at a breakfast meeting to Mem- 
bers of Congress. Perhaps his message and 
his presence were best described by Reverend 
Elson when he called Billy Graham “the 
right man with the right message at the 
right time.” Billy forcefully reminds us 
of the truth, and need for, the great les- 
sons of the past, of our spiritual beliefs 
that stress individual initiative and respon- 
sibility. I was most happy when Billy told 
me he will be coming to Dallas in the fall 
for a crusade. 
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Distinguished Veterans of World War I 
of the U.S.A., Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 
Adopt Resolution Commending Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for 
Its Devotion to Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a resolution justreceived and a 
letter accompanying same dated June 25, 
1960, from the Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that you and almost 
each other of the Members of this great 
legislative body are also grateful, as I 


am, that this distinguished group of vet-- 


erans of the wars of the United States 
have seen fit to commend the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and send 
forward this resolution: 
VETERANS OF WorLD War I 
OF THE U.S.A., 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1960. 


Hon. CiypE DoYLez, 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the 4th annual convention 
of the Department of the District of Colum- 
bia, Veterans of World War I of the USA., 
on June 18, 1960. 

This resolution was prompted by circum- 
stances that demand strict vigilance. We 
hope it will assist in averting further at- 
tacks on the committee. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT J. HERMAN, 
Department Adjutant. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY VETERANS OF WORLD 
War I, DEPARTMENT OF District oF COLUM- 
BIA, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 18, 1960 . 


Whereas recent developments indicate an 
increased spread of Communist influence 
aimed primarily at the United States of 
America, threatening our democratic form of 
government and endangering our existence 
as a free nation; and 

Whereas the freedoms we enjoy were se- 
cured and preserved at a great sacrifice of 
human lives and property, and deprivation; 
and 

Whereas there is an apparent increase in 
un-American activities within our own bé@- 
ders which menaces our love of liberty; and 

Whereas an effort was made to abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
of which the Honorable Francis E. WALTER 
is chairman, and which committee is vigor- 
ously pursuing its duties: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Veterans of World War I 
of the U.S.A., in convention assembled on 
this 18th day of June, 1960, go on record as 
commending said House Committee on Un- 
American Activities for its devotion to duty 
and to urge the Congress of the United 
States of America to continu® this valuable 
committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Sam RayYBurn, 
Speaker of the House, to the Honorable 
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Francis E. Water, chairman of the House 
_Committee on Un-American Activities, and 
to each member of the committee, 


Deterrence and Arms Control: They Go 
Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the clearest and most intelligent state- 
ments of why it is essential for the 
United States to have both a powerful 
military defense and a sound policy of 
arms control at the same time is the 
following editorial, ‘Deterrence and 
Arms Control: They Go Together,” pub- 
lished in the June 1960 issue of the Na- 
tional Amvet, published by the American 
Veterans of World War II and Korea. 

Under unanimous consent I include > 
this article in the Recorp: 


DETERRENCE AND ARMS CONTROL: THEY Go 
TOGETHER 


There is, understandably, considerable 
confusion in the public mind today about 
the simultaneous emphases on (1) second-to- 
none deterrent power and (2) arms control, 
Attainment of these two highly desirable 
goals may seem paradoxical to many. Yet 
it is distinctly possible, and extremely de- 
sirable, to achieve both. They, in fact, go 
hand in hand. 

How? 

It is indisputable that the United States 
must maintain impenetrable deterrent 
power. Such power, first of all, gives us 
security against the threat of enemy attack, 
because an enemy will be reluctant to com- 
mit aggression if we are known to have the 
capabilities to beat down the aggressor. 
Second and even more important, we must 
have the military and civil defense power to 
fend off attack, should an enemy strike. 

We must leave to the experts the analyses 
of the quantities and types of weapons neces- 
sary for second-to-none deterrent strength. 
Closing the “deterrent gap,” if such a gap 
exists, is extremely intricate because in this 
era weapons can become obsolete long before 
they have been produced, due to continuing 
scientific advances. 


We must extend lead time between the 
drawing board and operational stages in or- 
der to hedge against obsolescence. Ulti- 
mately our fate must rest in the hands of 
the Nation’s top scientific and military 
leaders acting under wise and judicious 
political direction. 


Disarmament, on the other hand, means 
an end to the current, dangerous missile 
game, in which the great powers of the world 
continually and competitively build their 
stockpiles of bigger and more destructive 
aggressive weapons and stand poised for at- 
tack. With aggressive weaponry developed 
to its present capabilities, victory by thermo- 
nuclear warfare would mean rule over & 
graveyard. And it is reasonable to assume 
that if present trends continue, the weapons 
of the future would be even more devastat- 
ing. The bleak end of the world pictured by 
Nevil Shute in “On the Beach” is by no 
means beyond the realm of possibility, if the 
missile competition progresses. And what 
value is victory, if there is no nation left 
to rule? 
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_ deterrence). 


And yet the powerful nations of the world 
will not engage in effective discussion on 
disarmament and nuclear bomb test bans 
unless these nations are convinced that they 
have reached a military stalemate (mutual 
At this point they can see that 
there is nothing ahead but mass destruction. 
Reduction of weaponry and peaceful com- 
petition on the world scene become the only 
viable alternatives. 

While maintaining our strength we must 
pursue all efforts to halt competition in ag- 
gressive weaponry. We must try to divert 
our vast creative abilities to purposes that, 
instead of wiping out mankind, will enhance 
the health and happiness of mankind. We 
can concentrate on space exploration for 
peaceful purposes; we can harness the great 
forces of nature with atomic energy; we can 
find the causes and the cures which will 
eliminate disease; we can provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for the underprivileged 
peoples of the world; we can help the newly 
emerging nations find the avenues to na- 
tional fulfillment through self-government; 
we can seek greater education for all to 
broaden appreciation and enjoyment of our 
years on earth. 

We can do all this under the banner of 
competition. This can be valuable _ and 
healthy—perhaps particularly so—when the 
competitors are the mightiest nations on 
earth. We in America especially know the 
power of competition; we have grown strong 
and wealthy chiefly as a result of our in- 
ternal economic and political competition. 
On a world basis competition can achieve 
even greater values if it is directed into 
peaceful and humanitarian channels, 

And so it is that survival requirements 
command military defense and deterrence 
second to none in the world; and that mu- 
tually high military defense and deterrence, 
when achieved by the powerful nations, 
command a determined search for arms re- 
duction and control. Thus, defense and 
disarmament go hand in hand as prereq- 
uisites to a world of peace with freedom. 





Voluntary Weather Observers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many people who contribute every day 
to essential activities of the Government 
without receiving any pay and, in many 
instances without receiving much in the 
way of recognition for their services. 
One such group of largely unsung con- 
tributors to public service is the volun- 
tary weather observers of the Nation. 

Private citizens, as a matter of fact, 
have been serving our Government as 
voluntary weather observers since be- 
fore the U.S. Weather Bureau was estab- 
lished. There are currently about 12,000 
men and women in the United States 
who, without any compensation, take and 
record’ weather observations every day, 
making their records available to the 
Weather Bureau. Dr. Reichelderfer, 
Chief of the Bureau, has understandably 
called the cbservations an invaluable 
treasure to the Nation. 

I am pleased to see, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Weather Bureau has instituted an 
award system to furnish public recogni- 
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tion of the service of such people. It 
has created the Thomas Jefferson Award 
for “outstanding accomplishment in the 
field of meteorological observations.” 
The naming of this award after our third 
President is highly appropriate since he 
himself maintained an almost continuous 
record of the weather from 1776 to 1816. 

Seven persons have been selected to 
receive the Thomas Jefferson Award this 
year, Mr. Speaker, and I am extremely 
pleased to say that one of these is Mr. 
Phil Brogan, of Bend, Oreg. Mr. Brogan 
has served long and faithfully as a vol- 
untary weather observer. He has taken 
daily observations at Bend since 1923— 
37 years, without missing a single day. 
His outstanding fidelity in this service 
and his consistent accuracy and prompt- 
ness in recording and reporting his ob- 
servations is something he has every 
right to be very proud of. 

I am gratified that the Weather Bu- 


reau is giving Mr. Brogan this signal ° 


recognition. It gives me pleasure to ex- 
tend my own personal congratulations to 
him, and I wanted to give him this added 
recognition by calling the attention of 
my colleagues to his receipt of the award. 
It goes without saying that in so doing, I 
am joining the Weather Bureau in its 


expression of gratitude for Mr. Brogan’s - 


outstanding service to the community 
over the years. 





The President’s Attitude - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing report by Columnist James Res- 
ton in the June 19 issue of the New York 
Times expresses in this writer’s usual 
pungent manner the reaction of many to 
the official administration attitude fol- 
lowing the breakdown of the summit 
conference and the moré recent incidents 
in Japan. As Mr. Reston says, while we 
must maintain a constant, careful watch 
over Communist nations, “it is really too 
innocent to suppose that they will react 
to all this like Christian gentlemen” and, 
furthermore, “it is clearly not true that 
there was no other course that the United 
States could have followed.” Under per- 
mission to extend remarks, I submit Mr. 
Reston’s article for the Recorp: 

THE PRESIDENT’S INTERVIEW ON THE 
“Sr. Pau.” 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 18—If anybody is in- 
terested in analyzing what is wrong with 
our diplomacy these days, he might get a 
clue from reading the dispatches of ‘the 


reporters who saw President Eisenhower yes- 
terday aboard the cruiser St. Paul. 

“The President,” reported Harrison Sali- 
bury to the New York Times, “appears to 
be in robust health * * *. He sports a fine 
suntan * * *.. Today he shows no sign of 
despondency over the Japanese development. 
One reason for this is that he regards the 
events as caused by circumstances over which 
he had no control, 


: AN ODD ASSUMPTION 

This is in some ways the most disquieting 
item of the week. For it indicates that the 
attitude of injured innocence and the habit 
of official self-deception persist despite two 
of the most humiliating diplomatic reverses 
in recent American 

It is true, of course, that the President 
is not responsible for Mr. Khrushchey’s sav- 
age bad manners in Paris, or for the weak- 
ness of the Kishi government, or-for the. 
barbarians in the streets of Tokyo, but it 
is clearly not true that there was no other 
course that the United States could have 
followed. 

In fact, the President himself insisted for 


‘provide for new meetings and new summits 
which on the President’s own assurance gave 
very little hope of progress. 

This, however, is not the point. The past 
is gone; but the habit of Presidential de- 
tachment from personal responsibility, and 
even from information about the opinion of 
the world, apparently remains, and that is a 
point of some importance. 

We are engaged in a very rough business. 
We are establishing military bases on the 
fringe of the Communist empire and estab- 
lishing bombers and rockets on those bases. 
We are justified by the aggressive policy of 
the Communists in doing so, but we should 
not be surprised if the Communists use every 
possible device to frustrate our efforts, par- 
ticularly if we reflect on what we would 
do if they established rocket bases in Cuba. 


No doubt we are convinced of our own 
good intentions toward the Japanese and 
even toward the Russians, but no nation is 
ever as virtuous in the eyes of other nations 
as it is in its own eyes, especially if the na- 
tion concerned has once invaded Russia and 
dropped atomic bombs on Japan, 

We are getting into trouble because we are 
not seeing ouselves as others see us, and not 
seeing others as they actually are. We see 
ourselves, quite accurately, as the policemen 
of the world, trying sincerely at great cost to 
maintain order, decency and freedom in the . 
world, 

But robbers don’t like cops and Commu- 
nists don’t like Western freedom or Western 
manners, and Communist students are not 
satisfied with chasing girls: they feed on 
Prime Ministers. 

Accordingly, while it is essential to watch 
them very carefully, even if we have to fiy 
over their hideouts to do so, and to establish 
bases to keep them from destroying the 
alliances, it is really too innocent to suppose 
that they will react to all this like Christian 
gentlemen. 

In this kind of war there are bound to be 
reverses and there are bound to be mistakes. 
No doubt. this is an unmitgated nuisance, 
but the facts ‘have to be faced and antici- 
pated. 


* A5562 
doubt this is true, but after all Mr. Hitler 
should have known that % snowed in 


Russia.” 
Te 


Bill Cunningham—Man Among Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
famous newspaper columnist and radio 
commentator, Bill Cunningham, passed 
to his eternal reward the Nation lost one 
of its most patriotic and .devoted sons; 
the newspaper profession one of its most 
brilliant luminaries and a multitude of 
Americans a beloved and loyal friend. 

It was my high privilege and honor to 
know Bill Cunningham for many years. 
I first met him when he was All- 
American center on one of Dartmouth’s 
greatest football teams. Later I watched 
his great career in the newspaper field 
unfold, until he became one of the most 
widely read columnists in the country. 

Any words of mine would be entirely 
too inadequate and feeble to recount the 
greatness of Bill Cunningham and to re- 
cite his tremendous contributions to the 
American people and our Nation. His 
magnificent career stands out like a shin- 
ing star. It encompassed broad fields of 
endeavor; it was as wide as humanity 
itself. 

There was stark tragedy in Bill Cun- 
ningham’s last days because he was 
stricken by a dread disease that sorely 
afflicted him and in a short space of time 
ended his mortal life. He was a strong, 
- rugged, powerful man who seemed vir- 
tually indestructible, and his final sick- 
ness and untimely demise were almost 
incredible to those of us who knew him 


well. 

Bill Cunningham was big and powerful 
in every way—physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Strength was the very es- 
sence of the body, mind, and spirit. 
Though he had a will of iron, his heart 
and his sympathies were as light and 
tender as the gentle breeze of a summer 
day, and he loved his friends and his fel- 
low man with an intensity that knew no 
bounds. 

He was beloved by everyone who knew 
him and his vigorous personality came 
through with a friendliness, geniality, 
loyalty, and warmth that made him be- 
loved as well as respected and admired 
by those who were close to him and by 
those who knew him. 

Bill Cunningham was a great man and 
his love of country and his patriotism 
were a true inspiration. 

He dearly loved his wonderful family 
which always played such a real part in 
his life. His devoted wife and his chil- 
awl were invariably uppermost in his 

He was a man of deep and unyielding 
convictions. He fought militantly for 

in, and he never hesi- 
mind, even though at 
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He would never compromise his prin- 
ciples and always stood stanchly by 
what he thought was right and just. If, 
in the heat of battle bitterness developed, 
as it often did, he was the first to hold 
out the hand of reconciliation. 

I had the honor to be a member of a 
small group of which Bill Cunningham 
was the central part that met just once 
@ year in the beautiful home of my 
esteemed and able friend, the distin- 
guished business and civic leader, Mr. 
George Wallace of Fitchburg, Mass. 
This club was comprised literally of only 
a handful of members drawn together by 
common interests in the problems of 
the country, by close personal ties, and 
by the delights of popular music in which 
members of the group were especially 
interested. 

Bill Cunningham, among numerous 
accomplishments, was an accomplished 
pianist and organist, and on these oc- 
casions of delightful relaxation he would 
play for hours with zest and enthusiasm 
some of the old and new songs that he 
liked and our small group invariably 
joined with him to make these cherished 
days of gathering unforgettable experi- 
ences in our lives. 

Now that Bill is gone our little group 
has decided as a mark of respect and 
affection to have no more meetings. We 
will miss him; the Nation will miss him; 
the newspaper business will miss him; 
the radio audiences will miss him. Most 
of all his loving family and his devoted 
friends will miss him. He was a man 
among men. 

Bill Cunningham has left us all a 
great legacy—not alone of personality 
and genius and devotion to great causes 
and patriotism and love of country and 
love of his God, although all these things 
were sacred to him. But he leaves us 
perhaps, most of all, a legacy of supreme 
courage, a courage that never faltered, 
@ courage that was umsurpassable, a 
courage that gave him strength, power, 
and resolution to fight for the things he 
believed in and to face every situation 
confronting him with intense fortitude 
and to stand alone unflinchingly and 
fearlessly, if necessary, as he did at the 
end when he battled with such admirable 
spirit and tenacity against the over- 
whelming odds of his last illness. 

Another quality of Bill Cunningham’s 
that stood out throughout his lifetime 
was his loyalty. 

Loyalty to family and friends, to his 
beloved college, and to all the things he 
held dear was the trademark of this 
great, gallant, and devoted man who lived 
for something more than himself, who 
lived for his country, his family, his 
friends and who strove mightily and un- 
selfishly in his journey through life to 
make the world a better place for his 
having been here. 

Bill Cunningham’s memory will be 
perpetuated in many places and in 
many ways, and it is especially fitting 
that his friends, supported most gener- 
ously by the incomparable George Wal- 
lace, are establishing scholarships at his 
famed alma mater to keep his precious 
memory green, and to give help and 
inspiration to other boys who come 
along the pathway he once came to set 
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their sights high, and to work and strive 
to advance themselves in life, not for 
themselves alone, but to help to shape a 
nation and a world in which all peoples 
may live together in freedom, peace and 
friendship. 

Myriad indeed are the high tributes 
that have been paid to Bill Cunningham 
and profound the sorrow and the grief 
occasioned by his untimely passing. To 
his devoted family his lovely wife and 
loyal helpmate and his dear, loving chil- 
dren whom he cherished, I again tender 
my most heartfelt sympathy. Their 
bereavement is a most sorrowful one, 
But I am sure that the good Lord, in 
whom Bill and his family ever have re- 
posed in their trust, will help, guide, 
solace and sustain them to bear their 
truly irreparable loss with that spirit of 
reconciliation, courage and fortitude 
that marked the life of their dear, de- 
parted one. 

May Bill Cunningham find eternal 
rest and peace in his eternal reward. 
May the lesson and example of his 
courageous, devoted, constructive life 
serve for long to inspire our people and . 
guide young Americans of the future. 

Bill Cunningham wrote many peerless 
articles and. delivered some tremen- 
dously impressive addresses of which 
more will be heard as years rollby. Be- 
cause the headline of the article of his 
tribute to the famous “Iron Major,” the 
outstanding football coach, his friend 
Frank Cavanaugh, was captioned, “He 
was a Man Among Men,” I thought it 
would be appropriate to insert this writ- 
ing as part of my remarks, because it so 
completely exemplifies and summarizes 
the role which Bill Cunningham himself 
played in his life and will continue to 
occupy in our memories—“‘He was in- 
deed a man among men.” 


The article follows: 


THE Best or BILL CUNNINGHAM—CAVANAUGH 
Was A Man AmMonGc MEN 
(By Bill Cunningham) 

They’re about to launch the Frank Cava- 
naugh picture and some of us who knew and 
played for the celebrated Iron Major held a 
sort of memorial service for him last night 
over a big radio hookup synchronized with 
the official release of the film. I haven't 
seen the picture, but the publicity releases 
on it say that Pat O’Brien has done a memo- 
rable characterization. 

Photographs of O’Brien as Cav look like 
photographs of O’Brien as O’Brien, but that 
won’t make so much difference to millions, 
A beauteous young lady billed as Ruth War- 
rick plays the part of Mrs, Cavanaugh, and 
they say that the Cavanaugh boys, six of 
them in the Army, had a hard job getting 
oriented when they visited the studio while 
the picture was being made. They couldn't 
quite straighten out the sight of a pretty 
girl younger than they are playing the part 
of their mother. 

CAV KNEW HOW TO BREAK THAT TENSION 


The printed synopsis of the picture seems 
to say that the script holds pretty faithfully 
to the old coach’s life story with the football 
emphasis upon his postwar career. A man 
who never knew him, and who never even 
saw him, wrote the scenario but he did a 
faithful job of researching and it could be 
possible that he did a better job because he 
never had come in personal contact with the 
subject he was handling. 
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Because of this, he could at least see the 
whole history objectively. Those who knew 
Cav mostly have the memory of some expe- 
rience or experiences so deeply burned into 
them that the rest wouldn't get an honest 
chance. Cav wasn’t a person you met and 
forgot. 

The memories may be funny or serious. 
Sometimes they are of no particular impor- 
tance, even, perhaps, in a story of his life. 
and yet it suddenly strikes the rememberer 
that they add up to something, that they do 
belong, and belong hard to any record of the 
man. 

Psychology, for example—morale, they call 
it in wartimes. I don’t know what he 
cal&d it, or whether he called it anything. 
But there was almost nobody who more skill- 
fully knew how to play on the emotions of 

ung men faced with a hard physical chore. 
The following incidents, for example, add 
up: 

I was a member of the last squad Cava- 
naugh coached at Dartmouth, and he was 
keying us for the Princeton game. We were 
to take the train next morning, and he had 
assembled us after supper for a last black- 
board talk, a final mental rehearsal of plays 
and plans. We were in what I suppose you’d 
call the lobby of the big gymnasium. I 
remember the air outside was clear and 
frosty cold. 

Cav went through the technical part of the 
talk, and then he digressed into how much 
this game meant to the prestige of the col- 
lege, what we Owed the college, and what we 
owed to ourselves. Cav always spoke in a 
deep organ tone, 

As he developed this theme, you could 
have heard a pin drop in the place. Finally 
he was telling us what the game meant to 
the alumni, and in proof of this, he drew a 
big sheaf of telegrams from a briefcase and 
began to read them. Whether on the level 
or not, we never knew, but nobody thought 
to question their authenticity then. They 
came, or so he read, from all over America, 
from this alumni association and that from 
this famous alumnus and that historical 
athlete. 

We were as tense as kids could be as he 
came to the end. Knuckles were white, 
faces were strained. It wouldn’t have taken 
much to have broken us into tears, In fact 
there were tears on some cheeks. 

“And now,” our coach concluded, “this 
final message is from that great football en- 
thusiast, Mrs. Frank W. Cavanaugh. It reads, 
‘You forgot to pay the rent. Please send 
$25.’ That’s all, boys. See you tomorrow.” 

In other words, he took us right up to the 
line drew us tight as fiddlestrings, and then 
skillfully snapped the tension with a laugh. 

I never thought much about that passing 
incident until years later when a man told 
me what seems to me to be one of the great 
stories of the last war. It was of Cav’s com- 
ing up to take command of a hard-driven 
outfit that had been holding a bleak and 
bloody sector for many days without relief. 
Long overdue for a rest, they were ordered, 
instead, to dig in for some more. Life was all 
mud and misery and clock-round danger. 
Cav suddenly arrived as their new command- 
ing officer. 

He evidently looked the situation over and 
it didn’t take him long. 

“Listen,” he growled at his new command, 
“you so-and-so came over here to die. I’m 
going to make sure that you get the chance. 
I don’t want to hear any more bellyaching. 
What do you think you rate—the Waldorf- 
Astoria? You're going to dig up those guns 
and you're going to move ’em to the top of 
that hill. And you're going to hold that hill 
come hell or high water. And if it’s a little 
too muddy or a little too rough for some of 
you sissies up there step over into my dugout 
and maybe I can fix you up a cup of tea.” 
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The man telling the story was a member 
of this dogged outfit. They had really been 
fighting like tigers. He said Cavanaugh 
promptly became the most hated man in 
France. Some of them even said they’d 
shoot him if they got an honest chance. All 
of them expressed the hope that he’d get it 
first. 

But they moved, he said, and hate or no 
hate; they noted that Cav took for himself 
the most dangerous-dugout. He also took 
for himself the most dangerous jobs: At 
regular intervals up with the supplies came 
generous rations of cognac. Nobody knew 
who ordered it, or who was paying for it. A 
long time afterward, they found out that 
Cav did. Along time afterward they remem- 
bered that for all the hard words, he was 
gentle with the wounded, certain of their 
food, that he worked relentlessly for their 
relief and finally got them out of there. 

It was after the war at a reunion that they 
saw Cav next. He’d been wounded, deco- 
rated and had almost died, in the interim, 
but here he stood upon a platform before 
those same men again. 

“The hardest thing I ever had to do,” he 
said, “was to try to play the bully to great 
soldiers, and great Americans such as you 
were in France. The words burned my 
throat. I didn’t dare look you in the eyes 
for fear you’d see that I was lying. But when 
I joined you, your nerves were raw, your 
fighting spirit had lost direction. You’d been 
left in there too long. You'd taken more 
than any human beings should be asked to 
take. You hated the job. You hated the 
war. You were hating everything in general 
and nothing in particular. I gambled on the 
chance that if I could concentrate your 
hatred upon me, could give you something 
definite and personal and present to hate, 
that you’d hate the job less and proceed to 
do it better. 


“cav crief AS THEY WRUNG HIS HAND 


“It almost killed me, and I’ve been waiting 
all these years to tell you that I didn’t mean 
it, that you were really great soldiers and 
that it was an honor to serve with you, even 
if I couldn’t tell you so at the time. If 
apologies, gentlemen, aren’t too long over- 
cm: >. =: -**, 

The man said the ovation almost tore the 
building apart, that Cav cried as they 
swarmed up to wring his hand, that they 
finally got him on their shoulders and I don’t 
know what all. 

But, shucks, don’t get me started upon 
the subject of Cav. Whatever the movies 
did, it would be impossible to get it all. 
There was a man, 





Nuclear Powered Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the feasi- 
bility of nuclear powered aircraft has 
long since been proven. Our concern 
now is with performance. Here the 
answers will come faster after we put the 
first atomic airplane in the air. Al- 
ready there has been too much delay. I 
sincerely hope the Congress itself will 
not become an ally of an administration 
which has been distinguished by its lack 
of vision in regard to the atomic powered 
airplane. 
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If ever a program has been studied to 
death it has been the aircraft nuclear 
propulsion program. It seems that the 
only thing that will discourage the ap- 
pointment of more committees to study 
the project will be the first flight of an 
ee cea We have 

committee studies— 
aaah we oe oe do now is to give ade- 
quate support to the engineers and 
scientists actually working in the pro- 
gram and give them the go-ahead signal 
to put a plane in the air as quickly as. 
possible. 

I have been impressed with the work 
of Brig. Gen. Irving L. Branch, USAF, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Development, 
for Nuclear Systems, and with his efforts 
to get the atomic plane off the ground. 
His predecessor, Maj. Gen. Donald Keirn, 
USAF vigorously supported an early 
flight program. 
Air Force officer a otiaioes in tech- 
nical matters as an aeronautical engi- 
neer. 

As a matter of fact those who know the 
project best agree unanimously that as 
an existing technology it is now tech- 
nically feasible to test flight an A- 
plane—the Pentagon and the Bureau of 
the Budget notwithstanding. 

I believe my colleagues in the House 
will be interested in the following ar- 
ticle written by General Branch which 
appeared in the Army, Navy, Air Force 
Journal of June 25, 1960: 

AEROSPACE NUCLEAR POWER 

(The Journal is privileged to publish the 
following authoritative report on the nuclear 
aircraft propulsion program. “We are turn- 
ing the corner in the effort to develop nuclear 
power for aerospace appliactions,” the author 
declares.) 

(By Brig. Gen. Irving L. Branch, USAP, As- 
sistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, 
for Nuclear Systems) 

By and large the most candid statement 
that can be made concerning the present 
status of our nuclear aircraft program is that 
we are concerned not with feasibilty, but 
with performance. We have long since 
proven the feasibility of nuclear propulsion 
for aircraft; we are now concerned with pro- 
viding the highest possible quality in our 
initial performance. This does not mean to 
imply that we have conquered all of our 
technical problems, but it does mean that 
our technical problems are primarily those 
which limit the level of advanced perform- 
ance that can be achieved with nuclear 
flight. Short of such advanced performance, 
we had earlier deferred our decision to dem- 
onstrate early nuclear flight. 

Although the nuclear aircraft program has 
been plagued in the past with a series of 
reorientations and redirections, the hard 
work in the years of research and develop- 
ment has produced much valuable data. 
The program is now going forward based 
on a firm background of significant and 
important component and powerplant mile- 
stones and with an established directive for 
its initial goal for first flight, Based on this 
valuable background, successful attainment 
of our objective is assured. We are now 
embarked on a sound technical program, 
on a predictable time schedule to culminate 
in nuclear flight in the mid-1960’s. 

Roughly 14 years ago, the nuclear aircraft 
program began with little more than a few 
theoretical estimates, a basic understanding 
of what had to be acconiplished, and a great 
deal of conviction. 

Today, although the scope of its work 
continues to increase, the nuclear aircraft 
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program is but one of four distinct nuclear 
power programs under the technical man- 
agement of the joint AF-AEC Aircraft Nu- 
clear Propulsion Office. 

In the past 5 years we have added the 
Rover nuclear rocket project; which is des- 
tined to ultimately provide NASA with a 
high power density, multiton payload rocket 
booster; the Pluto nuclear ramjet program 
which offers the Air Force a globe girdling, 
low level supersonic missile, and the SNAP 
(Systems for Nuclear Auxiliary Power) 
project, which will provide lightweight, com- 
pact, long-lived power supplies for advanced 
space missions. 

SNAP will ultimately provide the electrical 
power to make interspace ionic propulsion 
systems practical. Rover has passed its first 
milestone, Kiwi A, a successful high tem- 
perature reactor experiment which was the 
fifst of several feasibility demonstration 
devices. 

This program is confidently on schedule 
toward a flight device. 

PLUTO is scheduled for its first demon- 
stration reactor in the near future. 

We have already achieved the successful 
operation of radioisotope-fueled SNAP power 
devices. The first SNAP reactor power device, 
SNAP 2, has already operated for several 
hundred hours at designed power. Concur- 
rently the SNAP 2 system turbo-alternator, 
driven by mercury vapor, has operated suc- 
cessfully for over 1,000 hours. It only re- 
mains to mate these two components in 
order to demonstrate that a 3-kilowatt elec- 
trical power system, capable of unattended 
operation in space for 1 year is at hand. 

Appraising the status of these programs 
we can confidently any today that we are 
turning the corner in the effort to develop 
nuclear power for aerospace applications. 
Although these programs continue to be a 
tremendous research effort, we are dealing 
more and more in terms of actual compo- 
nent development and fabrication. The ex- 
penditure in terms of time, money, mate- 
rial, and manpower has been tremendous, 
In the manned aircraft program alone, al- 
most a billion dollars has been expended. 

At times this expenditure has caused 
severe criticism of these programs; yet, when 


ogy 

its limits. The nuclear component devel- 
opment and testing that we are successfully 
doing today is being performed within in- 
trinsic. material temperature environments 
of at least 1,000° to 2,000° beyond tem- 
peratures imposed on materials in chemical 
propulsion work. A single advanced Rover 
test device about the size of an office desk, 
will generate power equal to the power out- 
put of Hoover Dam, 

The first nuclear aircraft, whether it ve a 
development or a prototype aircraft, will be 
capable of sustainec endurance in the air, up 
to 5 days or more. Nuclear systems are go- 
ing to be large systems but they are going to 
provide large payoff for our efforts. In 
rocket applications the payloads will not be 
measured in pounds but in tons. Nuclear 

will be, in every sense, a heavy- 
weight capability of enormous potential, in 
which these stated applications are only the 
initial concepts; yet, in themselves, they are 
startling to underscore the point 
that the payoff is, in truth, realistically pro- 
portional to the tremendous investment in 
their development. 

We are, in fact, standing on the threshold 
of the nuclear propulsion era. When the 
first Wright aeroplanes were purchased by 
the Army Signal Corps, the most visionary 
of the planners could not guess at the full 
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impact of what was to come. Similarly, it is 
difficult for us, today, to foresee the full im- 
pact of nuclear propulsion from the vantage 
point we occupy. ‘To be sure, we have initial 
applications that are well defined. 

We are planning for a first flight nuclear 
aircraft that has the potential for sustained 
air alert missions in the strategic force; we 
are planning for single stage nuclear rockets 
that can lift multiton payloads that can be 
matched only in part by enormous multi- 
stage chemical rockets. There are also de- 
finable SNAP applications. Satellite, as well 
as moon based and planet based stations, 
manned or unmanned, can be supported far 
better by the use of SNAP high capacity, 
long-lived, auxiliary power packages that can 
be transported in compact form through 
space. 

The sheer potential of successful nuclear 
propulsion has transcended specific applica- 
tions. Although the initiation of each of our 
programs were nurtured by the Air Force, 
in conjunction with the AEC, it became ap- 
parent that nuclear propulsion technology, 
be it for rockets, ramjets, aircraft, or space 
power, is of national importance. For this 
reason our programs are being guided from 
the agency level with Department of Defense, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration in- 
terests included. Only in this context can 
our efforts be fully responsive to national 
requirements. 

We as a Nation are firmly embarked on the 
penetration, exploration, and assimilation of 
space. The rate at which this effort will 
progress is debatable but the inevitability of 
the effort is unquestioned because the funda- 
mental drive to seck out the unknown is 
deeply rooted in the nature of man. Whether 
military or nonmilitary agencies will mount 
the major portion of the effort is open to 
question. It is axiomatic that aerospace nu- 
clear power will provide the ultimate means 
of doing the job. 


Even Lincoln and Roosevelt Had Many 
Critics in the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, many of my 
friends are disturbed by the contsant at- 
tacks made on me in the editorial pages 
of various newspapers in my district. 
They are disturbed by the concentrated 
efforts of some newsheets to do me great 
harm personally and politically. It is 
for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that I of- 
fer the following remarks. 


Mr. Speaker, the great Civil War Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, answered his 
critics this way: 


“If I were trying to read, 

Much less answer, all the attacks made 
on me, 

This shop might well be closed for any 
business. 

I do the best I know how, the very best I 
can 

And I mean to keep doing so until the end 

If the end brings me out all right 

What is said against me won't amount to 
anything 

If the end brings me out all wrong 

Ten angels swearing I was right would make 
no difference”—Abe Lincoln. 


June 28 


Our great leader through the depres- 
sion years and through the Second World 
War was Franklin D. Roosevelt. A re- 
searcher recently discovered that during 
his almost four terms as President, 97 
percent of the editorials written about 
him were negative in nature. Yet not 
one single law enacted during his ad- 
ministration for the benefit of people 
has ever been repealed. 

Being the object of criticism by some 
unfriendly members of the press may 
be the only similarity I have with these 
two great humanitarians, but even for 
this I am proud. 

Regardless of the criticism which may 
be directed against me, I intend to con- 
tinue working just as hard and just as 
honestly as I can for the benefit of my 
country and my district. 


In Favor of Increased Communication 


With China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0, PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Editor 
Felsheim of the Bandon (Oreg.) Western 
World, in my district, quotes Editor Can- 
ham of the Christian Science Monitor 
with regard to recognition of Red China. 

In my opinion the problem is in- 
creased communication for which many 
people use the word “recognition.” I 
believe that recognition is by no means 
the first step and indeed is only an in- 
cident in establishing the kind of com- 
munciations which will help avert world 
war III and help prepare a way for 
reciprocal disarmament agreements ulti- 
mately. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding the text of Editor Felsheim’s 
editorial from the April 14, 1960, issue 
of the Bandon Western World: 

Urces RECOGNITION OF CHINA 

Editor Canham, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, has urged that the United States 
extend diplomatic recognition to Commu- 
nist China. Canham has put his finger on 
a controversial subject in the United States. 
Many citizens of this country feel that dip- 
lomatic recognition of a country is tanta- 
mount to approval of that country’s gov- 
ernment. 

The British hold the opposite view. They 
believe they should recognize a force in 
being, or a fact that is accomplished, and 
that their diplomatic recognition of a coun- 
try or a government of which they do not 
approve does not indicate approval of the 
form of government involved by any means. 

Canham says that “since we cannot de- 
stroy the Peiping Government we must learn 
how to live with it.” 

He says that it is difficult for us to learn 
the true dimensions of the problem without 
carrying on diplomatic relations and main- 
taining whatever contacts are possible. 

It is doubtful that anything will be done 
in the near future along the lines sug- 
gested by Canham, On the other hand, 
eventually the United States might come to 
the establishment of some sort of diplo- 
matic contact with Red China. 
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Many Americans do not believe that the 
United States should recognize the Chinese 
Communists at this time. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that chances seem slim 
indeed that Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa 
can ever recapture the mainland. And it 
seems that the Reds there are in firm con- 
trol. 

In other words, it appears that the Reds 
will be in control for a long time, like the 
Reds in Russia have been, and that sooner 
or later if the United States wishes to carry 
on any contacts. with China, even though 
disapproving of its form of government, it 
may be necessary to deal, officially, with 
the regime now in power. 





Private Power Company Propaganda 
Advertising: False and Deliberately 
Misleading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time, a private electric power group, 
America’s electric light and power com- 
panies, has been flooding the American 
press with full-page advertisements de- 
signed as blatant propaganda against 
legal public power systems in the United 
States. One of these recently appeared 
in U.S. News & World Report, for June 
6, 1960, with the caption, “Would You 
Invest $10,000 To Lose $350 a Year?” 

Now I would like to analyze this ad- 
vertisement paragraph by paragraph to 
refute the false and deliberately mis- 
leading statements, recklessly dangled 
before the eyes of the American people. 
Such propagandizing, it is claimed by the 
private electric light and power com- 
panies, is an attempt to educate the citi- 
zenry in the proper point of view regard- 
ing public power. These advertisements 
are in fact nothing more than vicious 
misrepresentation and slander. 

The advertisement following the cap- 
tion starts out: 

Doesn’t make business sense, does it? Yet 
that is exactly what is being urged on the 
United States by the lobbyists for more Gov- 
ernment-in-the-electric business. 

Here’s how it works. The advocates of 
Federal electric power systems want Gov- 
ernment to spent $10 billion more on top of 
about $5,500 million of taxpayers’ money al- 
ready spent. 


How the private power interests de- 
rived the figures $10 billion and $5.5 
billion is not readily understandable. 
As far as can be determined, the total 
investment in Federal power programs 
is actually estimated at closer to $3 
billion. 





FANCIFUL FIGURES 


Next the question of taxation is intro- 
duced into the picture as follows: 


These so-called public power systems are 
exempt from all Federal taxation, and 
largely from any State or local taxing. On 
the other hand, $10 billion spent by inde- 
pendent electric companies would produce 
about $350 million yearly in Federal, local, 
and State taxes, at today’s rates. 
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So the public power proposal boils down 
to hitting most taxpayers twice: Use their 
taxes to build Government power systems, 
and tap them for the share of taxes that 
Government systems escape. 


These statements are gross exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentations. 

Again, where did the figures of $10 
billion and $350 million come from? 
No source or method of computation is 
revealed in the advertisement. Appar- 
ently, the method of deriving these sta- 
tistics is that.of the “big lie.” 

As to escaping taxation, the following 
quotation from an exhaustive study of 
Government and business by Vernon A. 
Mund stands in refutation: 

The facts are that often public power pays 
its full share of State and local taxes in 
other ways. 

Municipal utilities and public utility dis- 
tricts typically pay State taxes on gross reve- 
nues from retail sales, State sales taxes, 
regular State business taxes, State gasoline 
taxes, State generating license fees, indus- 
trial insurance, and unemployment taxes, in 
line with those paid by privately owned 
utilities. They also usually pay local busi- 
ness and occupation taxes and local fran- 
chise taxes. It is common for publicly 
owned enterprises to furnish services, such 
as street lighting, at little or no cost. On 
some occasions, moreover, they pay special 
gross-revenue taxes or make cash contribu- 
tions to State and local agencies in lieu of 
property taxes. The value of such payments 
and services may fully offset the property 
tax burden which privately owned utilities 
must pay. 

PUBLIC POWER PAYS PUBLIC DIVIDENDS 


There are numerous instances of the 
construction of local public buildings 
with moneys from the earnings of locally 
own utility systems: 

One such example, is the municipal build- 
ing of the city of Ilion, N.Y., which was 
erected by funds contributed by the munici- 
pal electric system. Although such a contri- 
bution would not appear in the income state- 
ment as a tax item, there is no question that, 
if this contribution had not been made by 
the municipal utility, it would have been 
necessary to utilize tax revenues in order to 
construct this civic improvement.? 


Regarding the question of Federal tax- 
ation, it is true, of course, that publicly 
owned utilities are exempt from Federal 
taxation. But this is not the whole 
story, by any means. Take as an exam- 
ple the Tennessee Valley Authority, per- 
haps the most common target of private 
power interests. Rates for its electricity 
provide not only for all costs of render- 
ing the service and State and local tax 
equivalents, but also yield net earnings 
for the Federal Treasury of more than 4 
percent, 


These net earnings give the Federal 
Government an interest return on the 
money appropriated for construction, as 
well as a return which is equivalent to 
Federal income tax payments. To quote 
from Mr. Gordon Clapp, a former di- 
rector of TVA: 

TVA is not required to pay Federal income 
taxes. This is logical, since TVA is owned 


1 Mund, Vernon A. Government and Busi- 
ness. New York. Harper & Bros. 1955, p. 
§72. 

*“More Power at Lower Cost,” American 
Power Public Power Assoc. APPA Document 
No. 53-S-01 p. 17. 


by the Federal. Government. All of TVA’s 
income to the Government, But ifa 
share of TVA’s power earnings, after setting 
aside the equivalent of interest, were ear- 
marked for income taxes in the same pro- 
portion as for private utility companies, 
there would still be something left for a 
dividend to the taxpayers." - : 


IMPORTANCE OF LOW-COST POWER 


No fair-minded discusion of private 
and publicly owned powerplants should 
omit mention of the great expansion in 
industry and employment resulting from 
the availability of low-cost public power. 
Such industrial benefits inevitably 
broaden the tax base. Economic ex- 
pansion in the Tennessee Valley and the 
Columbia Basin, for example, bears out 
this statement. It is difficult, of course, 
to measure exactly the increase in tax 
returns due to these Federal public power 
systems. However, Brooks Hays, Direc- 
tor of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
estimates that since 1933 when TVA was 
inaugurated, $12 billion more have been 
collected in Federal taxes from residents 


of the TVA area than would have ac-. 


crued to the Federal Government had 
pre-TVA conditions prevailed. 

Furthermore, an attack on public 
power on the score of tax evasion is par- 
ticularly uncalled for and malicious, 
since private utility companies in actual 
fact receive a huge subsidy in the form 
of tax reductions. 

PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES 


For private power interests to sponsor 
an advertisement accusing public power 
systems of avoiding their share of taxes 
is an irony of ironies. 

Through provisions for accelerated 
amortization and liberalized depreciation 
in the tax laws, private power firms are 
subsidized to the tune of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. During World War 
II, Congress enacted legislation to pro- 
vide accelerated amortization of defense 
plants. Extraordinary expansion was 
needed in plant capacity to manufacture 
arms and munitions for the national de- 
fense. Quite understandably, the Fed- 
eral Government stood ready to aid in 
financing such expansion, 

The rapid amortization program pro- 
vided that the cost of a defense plant 
could be amortizea over a 5-year period 
instead of over its longtime useful life. 
The sum set aside for depreciation was 
deductible from income as a business ex- 
pense. Thus the Federal Government 
largely paid the cost of the new defense 
plants by reduced taxes. Certificates of 
necessity were issued to industrial com- 
panies in authorization of rapid amorti- 
zation. Some utilities were issued these 
certificates during World War II and the 
Korean conflict. However, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization began in 1953 to 
issue certificates of necessity for the 
ordinary expansion of powerplants. The 
85th Congress put a stop to these manip- 
ulations. However, according to the 
Federal Power Commission and the 
American Public Power Association, be- 
cause of rapid amortization, tax benefits 
of $1.5 billion have been amassed in the 
coffers of private utilities concerns. 

WRITEOFFS FOR YRIVATE COMPANIES 


But this is only part of the story left 
untold by those who complain of tax 
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evasion. Liberalized depreciation allow- 
ances were written into the Revenue Code 
in 1954. Section 167 increased the 
amount of the cost of a plant that may 
be written off in the early years of its 
life for tax purposes. Therefore the tax 
bill of the company is reduced. 

This is not all. Utility companies 
have approached State utility commis- 
sions to urge higher utility rates, and 
have based their estimates for such in- 
creases on a normal tax bill, not a tax 
bill which allows for liberalized deduc- 
tions for depreciation. 

And let us make no mistake about it, 
liberalized depreciation is a tax reduc- 
tion, not a tax deferral, since the utili- 
ties have been experiencing unprece- 
dented expansion in recent years. The 
stockholders in the utility companies, 
not the cousumers of power, are reaping 
tremendous gains from these tax pro- 
visions. 

The truth of the matter is this: the 
utilities are deriving huge profits from 
one of the most extensive subsidies ever 
handed out by any government. Re- 
liable estimates place the Federal tax 
subsidy granted to private utilities 
through accelerated amortization certifi- 
cates and liberalized depreciation prac- 
tices available since 1$54 at more than 
$19 billion.* 

Next. the old, familiar, and false re- 
frain. appears in the advertisement: 

The tragic fact is that more spending for 
such Federal jower progr>ms would be un- 
necessary. The hundreds of independent 
electric companies: are able and ready to 
provide for the Nation's electric needs. 
They've alreedy proved they can supply 
plenty of low-priced power without using 
tax money to do it. 

DEFAULT OF PRIVAiZ COMPANIES 


The truth is this: Public power sys- 
tems such as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority were constructed because private 
companies either would not or could not 
provide electricity at moderate cost. 
Referring again to the TVA, private in- 
terests believed that a wide market for 
the electricity generated by a system of 
dams on the Tennessee River could not 
possibly be developed. Today, TVA is 
having difficulty in meeting all demands 
for electricity. 

The rates of publicly owned utilities 
are typically below the rates of private 
utilities. To quote again from Mund: 

Some 60 publicly owned utilities in the 
United States and Canada, in particular, sell 
electricity for residential use at rates under 
1 cent a kilowatt-hour. This rate is fully 
60 percent below the average residential rate 
ir “‘e United States.+ 


Rural electrification is another case in 
point. Modern methods of agriculture 
demand extensive application of elec- 
tricity. The use of individual plants 
generating electricity on a single farm is 
prohibitively expensive. Should Ameri- 
can agriculture then be penalized be- 
cause private companies believe a pro- 
gram of rural electrification would be 
unprofitable? And in this connection it 
should be emphasized that rural electric 
cooperatives pay back every cent they 


* Clyde T. Ellis, general manager, National 
Electric 


Rural Cooperative Association. 
* Mund, op. cit, p. 568. 
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borrow from the Federal Government for 
construction and operation of generat- 
ing plants, transmission lines, and dis- 
tribution systems, with interest, 
MULTIPURPOSE DAMS 


Then too, private companies rarely 
think in terms of multipurpose dams for 
flood control, irrigation, and national de- 
fense, as well as electric power for home, 
office, and industry. 

The experience of waging World War 
II and subsequent inauguration of the 
new atomic and space age have proved 
the need for vast quantities of cheap 
electric power. For precisely this rea- 
son, atomic energy installations are 
located at Oak Ridge in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The advertisement winds up its propa- 
ganda by urging the reader to send for 
a booklet entitled “How Federal Gov- 
ernment Electricity Affects the Business- 
man.” This pamphlet contains, of 
course, further doses of the same type of 
half-truths and untruths as appear in 
the advertisement. 

No such statements as those which are 
used to smear public power in a large, 
authoritative-looking advertisement in 
U.S. News & World Report and other 
publications should remain unrefuted. 

Both public and private power have 
a place in the American economic sys- 
tem. And public power, legalized by 
the laws of the land, has a right to exist 
without continual harassment from pri- 
vate power interests using their rate- 
payers’ money in a scurrilous campaign. 


Toll TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit an editorial on the subject 
of “Toll TV,” by S. H. Fabian, president 
of the American Congress of Exhibitors, 
which appeared in the Film Daily, New 
York City, June 21, 1960. The editorial 
follows: 

I pick up. an out-of-town editorial today 
and it tells of the toll TV promise to sup- 
ply the public with better entertainment. 
This, of course, is merely a semantic screen— 
to. smother the issue, to befuddle public 
opposition against a nationwide scheme to 
force families to pay for something they now 
receive free. 

Chet Bahn having offered me the hospital- 
ity of this space for comment pertinent to 
our business, I'll presume to do some public 
reflection about this better entertainment. 

So I ask mysélf what is “better”? To guide 
my way, I look for roadmarkers. I like to 
latch onto specifics. To some folks “better” 
means “pay or die’—to others, the best is 
“wild strawberries.” So I analyze the me- 
chanics, or if you prefer, the electronics of 
better shows. 

“Pay or die” opens in the larger seating 
capacities—‘wild strawberries” in the midget 
houses, the toll TV pledge implies that the 
TV medium will cater to the lovers of the 
subtle, the tronic, the esoteric; Le., to the 
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minorities, Is this an honest commitment? 
Can you serve minorities through a@ mass 
electronic medium? 

In theaters we can scale down from 4,000 
seats to a 400 seater. An art theater with 
low overhead, and benefiting from word-of- 
mouth, can play to a profit with such mini- 
mum audiences week after week after week, 
satisfying creators, distributors, exhibitors, 
and customers with offbeat tastes. 

How do you do this with a TV channel, 
when you need mass patronage for adequate 
payoff each time you project the feature? 

Another angle: Who will make these bet- 
ter shows? Are there creative minds the 
studios cannot reach? Silly idea, isn’t it, 
when Hollywood combs the world for talent? 

Is it implied that free TV will not spend 
the necessary money, or make the effort? 
You couldn’t defend that argument. Free 
TV has really been trying hard. 

“ So toll TV has nowhere to go for a supply 
of better entertainment, except to artists 
and craftsmen who are doing their best now 
for theaters and free TV. 

So much for the specious guarantee of 
better entertainment. Now let’s look at the 
other side of the argument. It the toll TV 
programs won’t be better, can they be worse? 
Look hard at the facts and the logic. And 
you must be suspicious of every claim of 
superior programs. You must suspect the 
bland assurance that toll TV justifies paid 
admissions in the Nation’s living rooms for 
the type of diversion the set buyer now re- 
ceives for free. 

First. TV—free or paid—is a motion pic- 
ture; a shadow show on a screen. It is a 
dwarfed, denigrated offshoot of the motion 
picture theater film; but a worse motion 
picture. 

Second, If Hollywood starts selling new 
features to slot-machine TV it will be utiliz- 
ing a highly developed cinemascope, Todd 
AO, 70mm, Panavision technique for a port- 
hole size picture. 

How long will it take the producers and 
directors to throw technical progress into 
reverse, reducing the scale and scope, the 
magnitude and genuine spectacular size of 
their productions to the diminished frame 
of the little coin box in the home pygmy 
proscenium arch? Another example of 
worsening; of the degradation of the motion 
picture art. 

At this point the industry we have known, 
blooming with constantly improved skills, 
will be swiftly shrinking into a vestigial 
remnant. 

My space is running out and I must choke 
off the urge to lift the curtain on the other 
fantasies and fables in the promised pro- 
graming for entertainment fields other than 
feature film. Another time. Another expose. 


Address of John J. Corcoran to South Da- 


kota Department, American Legion Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in my 
home State of South Dakota, the Amer- 
ican Legion recently held its annual con- 
vention. In my conversations with Le- 
gionnaires, and in correspondence with 
South Dakotans, I have heard many ex- 
pressions that this was one of the most 
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outstanding State conventions held by 
the South Dakota department. 

Among the many speakers addressing 
the convention was Mr. John J. Cor- 
coran, director of the national rehabili- 
tation commission of the American Le- 
gion. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, 
Mr. President, to ask that the remarks 
made by Mr. Corcoran to the South Da- 
kota American Legion convention be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Commander, distinguished guests, del- 
egates to the 42d annual convention of the 
department of South Dakota, and fellow Le- 
gionnaires, may I begin by saying how happy 
I am to be here in South Dakota, It is a 
particular privilege to participate in this 
convention because of your department’s 
prestige and stature in the national organi- 
zation. The department of South Dakota is 
recognized as one of the great leaders of the 
American Legion. In membership, in re- 
habilitation, in all your endeavors, you lead 
and you set an inspiring example for others 
to emulate, 

It is a pleasure to attend this convention 
for a reason that is of great importance to 
me and yet may not be readily apparent. I 
refer to the fact that this meeting as well as 
the very existence of the American Legion 
is a demonstration of patriotism. Let’ me 
explain. 

It has always seemed to me that a charac- 
teristic if not an essential of greatness in a 
nation is the love of the people for the Na- 
tion. That love of course is called patrio- 
tism. Without it, the Nation declines. Pa- 
triotism is manifested in many and varied 
ways: respect for the flag, obedience to au- 
thority, willingness to offer one’s life in de- 
fense. 

There is another way in which the people 
demonstrate love of country, and this one 
has particular application here. It is the 
fact that they attribute a special status to 
those who defend the country in time of 
war. It is of course true that to defend 
one’s country is a duty of citizenship. But 
since the beginning, nations have distin- 
guished between those who did and those 
who did not perform that duty. And it 
must always be so. For as long as we suf- 
fer certain men to endure special hardships, 
special deprivations and special disciplines, 
we have established for them a special place 
in society which sets them apart from the 
rest. 

This special treatment of war veterans is 
the Federal veterans program. I am con- 
vinced that patriotism and love of country 
justifies, yes, demands a sound and rea- 
sonable Federal program of benefits for 
those who served the Nation in time of 
war. 

Legionnaires have undertaken to assure 
that there will be a sound and reasonable 
program. This is a heavy responsibility. 
We must always be fair to the veterans and 
to the country. We must consider both the 
need of the beneficiary and the ability to pay 
of the benefactor. We must establish and 
honor fundamental principles to circum- 
scribe our requests lest we permit abuses 
and excesses which will jeopardize the en- 
tire program and constitute a disservice not 
only to the Nation but to the veterans 
themselves. 

And this responsibility rests most heavily 
upon the shoulders of the American Legion 
because the American Legion is the largest 
and most influential veterans organization. 
And of course this burden is for you dele- 
gates to carry because you establish in your 
convention what will be the ultimate posi- 
tion of the organization. 
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If the past is any criterion, the American 
Legion will continue to be a responsible, 
conservative, effective force. The Legion’s 
impact on the veterans program will con- 
tinue to be constructive and forward-look- 
ing—as were its efforts that led to the GI 
bill of rights, a superior medical program, 
and so forth, 

My visit to this great department reas- 


‘gures me that the leadership is in capable 


hands and that the challenge of the fu- 
ture will be met, 





Helen Keller’s 80th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
prayer offered by our beloved Chaplain 
of the House at the opening of yester- 
day’s session was particularly appropri- 
ate. Yesterday was the birthday of Miss 
Helen Keller. On this day, she reached 
the glorious age of 80. 

Chaplain Braskamp’s words of prayer 
applied magnificently to this fine wom- 
an—one of the greatest woman of this 
or any other time. “Almighty and ever- 
blessed God, may we accept this new day 
as a beautiful gift from Thy hand and a 
glorious opportunity for heroic endeavor 
to serve Thee and our generation faith- 
fully. Grant that we may be wiser 
today because of the failures of yester- 
day and more trustful when we are as- 
sailed by fears which darken our way 
and dwarf our capacities.” 

Mr. Speaker, Helen Keller’s whole life, 
it seems to me, has been tailored to fit 
these inspiring words of prayer. 

Only rarely have there been people 
who have risen above geographic and 
cultural boundaries to become symbols 
of faith and goodness to all the world. 
Helen Keller, blind and deaf since in- 
fancy, has become such a symbol. 

Through her courage, intelligence, and 
beauty of mind and spirit she has en- 
riched the lives of many thousands of 
people, proving that physical handicaps 
need be no barrier to a full and reward- 
ing life. 

During World War II Miss Keller 
toured our military hospitals, bringing 
new hope to wounded, frightened men. 
She has reached beyond America, speak- 
ing for the blind in Australia, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Israel, Italy, Japan, Yugo- 
slavia—in all parts of the world. Unable 
to see or to hear, she has yet been one 
of the most effective representatives of 
America to peoples abroad. 

Many foreign governments have hon- 
ored her. She was awarded the Medal 
of Merit by Lebanon, the Chevalier 
Legion of Honor by France, and the 
Southern Cross by Brazil. Civic, educa- 
tional, and welfare organizations in the 
United States have also paid her homage. 

Miss Keller has reached out to the suf- 
fering through her writings, including 
“Out of the Dark,” “Let Us Have Faith,” 
and “The Open Door.” She expressed 
the foundation of her philosophy in the 
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book “This I Believe,” writing: “Belief 
in God as infinite good will and all- 
seeing wisdom whose everlasting arms 
sustain me walking on the sea of life. 
Trust in my fellow men, wonder at their 
fundamental goodness and confidence 
that after this night of sorrow and op- 
pression they will rise up strong and 
beautiful in the glory of morning. Rev- 
erence for the beauty and preciousness of 
earth, and a sense of, responsibility to do 
what I can to make it a habitation of 
health and ‘plenty for all men.” 

These words speak eloquently of her 
innate nobility and generosity, qualities 
which have brought light into the 
dimmed eyes of others who share her 

lindness 


b 4 

As she celebrates her 80th birthday, it 
is a privilege for me to join with many 
fellow Americans in expressing the grati- 
tude and affection due Miss Keller as a 
great American, and a great human 
being. 

Mr. Speaker, Helen Keller’s 80th 
birthday was commemorated throughout 
the Nation and the world. Great edi- 
torial and news stories paying tribute to 
her appeared in newspapers in this coun- 
try. Local communities joined in the 
acclaim of this marvelous woman. I am 
proud to cite my own city of Springfield, 
Mass., that’ proclaimed “Helen Keller 
Day” under the leadership of Mayor 
Thomas J. O’Connor, Mrs. Sidney Levy of 
the National Council of Jewish Women; 
Miss Anita M. O’Shea, chairman of 
“Helen Keller Day”; Dr. Honore E. 
Gaudreau, George Trelease, Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor for the Massachusetts 
State Division of the Blind; Mrs. An- 
thony Caputo, Paul Caputo, Miss Irene 
Duquette, home teacher for the Massa- 
chusetts State Division of the Blind; 
Mrs. Herman Carlisle, Robert F. Tuve- 
son, and Miss Hazel M. French. 





Commencement Address by Ambassador 
Herve Alphand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to draw attention to a sig- 
nificant address delivered on June 16, at 
the commencement exercises of City Col- 
lege, New York, by Ambassador Alphand 
of France. As we are all aware, the 
bridge of friendship that links our na- 
tion to our traditional friend and ally, 
France, has been both preserved and 
strengthened by the exemplary diplo- 
matic skill and the admirable dedication 
of the distinguished Ambassador of 
France. 

The spirit and content of this address 
made before the 1960 graduating class 
of City College only serve to confirm the 
high esteem Ambassador Alphand has 
won in the minds and hearts of those 
privileged to know him and his work. 
In view of the quality of this commence. 
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ment address, and of its significance for 

the times in which we live, I ask unani- 

mous consent that it be printed in the 

Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY His EXxceLLENcY Mr. Herve At- 
PHAND, AMBASSADOR OF FRANCE TO THE 
UNITED STaTes, aT COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
_CIsEs at Crry CoLLece, NEw YorK, ON JUNE 
16, 1960 ° 
First of all I want to tell you how much If 

@ppreciate the honor done to me today by 
City College. I know the important place 
your university occupies in the life of New 
York, this gate of America open on France 
and on Eurore. As my friend Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, one of your most famous 
alumni, once said: “It is the peculiar glory 
of this college that, if Townsend Harris was 
its pioneer, rightly cherished as such, it is 
the people of the city of New York who were 
the real founders, who built it for the chil- 
dren of the city.” 

The kindness of your welcome and the 
warmth of President Gallagher’s words of 
greeting bear witness to the affection that 
through me the College of the City of New 
York feels for France. By this I am deeply 
touched but not entirely surprised. I know 
that since.its beginning in 1847 your college 
has remained faithful to the spirit of its 
founder in giving the French language a 
ehoice place in iis curriculum. Each semes- 
ter 2,000 studerts take French: courses. 
Your college has invited French lecturers of 
the highest standing from Bergson to Jasin- 
ski, while it has associated its commence- 
ments with three of my predecessors: MM, 
Jusserand, de Laboulaye, and Henri Bonnet. 

When I accepted Dr. Gallagher’s kind offer, 
as Paul Valéry once did in an identical situa- 
tion, I asked myself this question: “What 
shall I say to these young people? They 
know more than I do because they go to 
school, because they have prepared exami- 
nations—which afford men the only oppor- 
tunity to know, for some days, something 

* * *” And then I tried to find out what 

in France could correspond in the life of a 

young man to the very moving ceremony 

of the commencement; although this word 
is French, it dces not correspond to any 
similar manifestation marking the end of 
university studies in France. I thought then 
of the time in 1930 when I started on my 
career. I attempted to establish a com- 

parison between the world situation of 30 

years ago and the situation of today, between 

the opportunities offered to me’ then and 
those available to your young experience. 

I thought that today, as of old, the world 
is raked with fears, is dreading a possible but 
unpredictable incident, is anxious as to what 
tomorrow might be. Is it really quite new? 
History teaches us that at all times the world 
has been in a state of crisis. And so it is that 
the United States has been in a state of 
crisis for 200 years and France for about 
2,000 years. 

We must admit however that the risks 
involved in these eternal crises have spread 
considerably. For if cruelty and violence 
nowadays are unfortunately as common as 
of old, the means of extermination placed at 
the disposal of man have become consider- 
ably more powerful. In 1930 the modern 
weapons were indeed terrible and murder- 
ous. As we say 10 years later, they made it 
possible for great morsels of Europe to fall 
under a totalitarian domination. Today the 
prospects are infinitely more terrifying as it 
would be possible for one of the two oppo- 
site camps to make a decision that would 
eliminate the greatest part of humanity in 
@ few hours. 

Besides the monstrous dangers with which 
the existence of scientific and atomic arma- 
ments is facing us, we must also admit that 
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the threat of psychological disintegration 
of our civilization is today greater than it 
was 30 years ago. To be sure, nations have 
kept their same fundamental qualities; on 
this earth there are still Slavs, Chinese, An- 
glo-Saxons, Germans and Latins and it is, 


for instance, the national interests of Rus- 


sia which are primarily responsible. for the 
actions of the Soviet Union. But interna- 
tional communism, the cold war weapon 
used by Moscow, Peiping and their satellites, 
is infinitely more dangerous today than it 
was 30 years ago. 

Its propaganda floods the whole world 
with delusions. One can see its effects in 
Cuba as in Guinea, in the incidents of Tokyo 
as well as in the heart of Europe. 

The youth of 1930 could hope that a great 
portion of Africa and Asia would remain 
immune to war and to ideological strife. 
This is now out of question. Out of an 
obsolete colonialism, new nations are born 
nearly every month on each one of these 
two continents. This evolution corresponds 
fully to the expressed wishes of France and 
of the United States, traditional champions 
of the right of self determination for all 
peoples. But it is quite evident that in 
order to build in those nations a true de- 
mocracy, a regime of individual freedom not 
to be mistaken for independence, to im- 
prove their economic status and rase their 
standard of living, these young. nations must 
associate themselves freely with older na- 
tions which offer them brotherly and dis- 
interested cooperation. Such are the objec- 
tives of the French “Communauté.” Other- 
wise, we will see these African and Asiatic 
nations soon fall into chaos, opening the 
door to totalitarian regimes infinitely more 
oppressive than those they have known 
through the ages. 

Thus, my friends, in a way, the prospects 
facing a young man entering life in 1930 
could appear less hard and complex than the 
ones awaiting you today. And yet to what 
catastrophes the world was heading for, just 
a@ few years later. What sufferings and trials 
it had to go through. Ought we to believe 
then that you will have to dread even worse 
prospects from the life now opening before 
you? : 

I would not like, on this day of joy, to 
draw for you too dark a picture nor would 
I like to deprive you of hope, In the pres- 
ent situation, there are some comforting ele- 
ments and I am convinced, as far as I am 
concerned, that if we know how to under- 
stand and use them, we shall be able to 
thrust aside the horrible threats imperiling 
the very existence of mankind. 

First of all, one of the causes of world 
conflict which existed in 1930 has disap- 

: I mean the danger of German im- 
perialism. Twice since the turn of the cen- 
tury, the unbounded ambitions of Germany 
have thrown our peoples into tragic wars. 
We believe that such a threat does not exist 
now. This is a new fact and it is of major 
importance for peace that the two old ene- 
mies, France and Germany, have renounced 
the idea of destroying each other and have 
decided to cooperate together within the 
framework of European institutions, bring- 
ing together also Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. Forever, these na- 
tions have banished hatred from their rela- 
tions. They constitute a human, political, 
and economic unit organized for their mu- 
tual prosperity and defense. One hundred 
and seventy-five million men, heirs to a 
great civilization, have, within the Common 
Market, decided to associate their resources 
and create an economic entity comparable 
in strength to the two greatest, I mean 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Within the limits of this new union, goods, 
men, and capital will circulate freely. We 
expect that this association which, on the 
next 3ist of December, will accelerate its 
pace, will bring to all nations involved an 
improvement in their living standards simi- 
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lar to what has benefited the American peo- 
ple. 

This new formation will not in any sense 
constitute an autarchy . It will be liberally _ 
open to international trade; by its origin 
and its political principles, it belongs to the 
West. Consequently, it will try to avoid 
all frictions which might bring it into oppo- 
sition against its European neighbors and 
notably England, and it will work in close 
cooperation with the United States of Amer- 
ica. The methods of negotiation which have 
been set in Paris between the Six, the Seven, 
the United States and Canada give us the 
assurance that the aim will be achieved 
through an unprecedented expansion of in- 
ternational trade. The increased purchasing 
power of the Common Market countries will 
be an element of progress and equilibrium 
in the whole world especially as regards the 
countries of Africa, of Asia, of Latin Amer- 
ica where they will be able to buy more raw 
materials and more foodstuffs. To my way 
of thinking, there is no factor more impor- 
tant for peace in the world today. 

In the second place, I believe that the 
free nations are today better prepared than 
they were 30 years ago for the eventuality 
of a general war. First of all, because, mili- 
tarily speaking, the profusion of pacts 
signed between the two wars were mostly 
legal instruments unimplemented by a 
coordinated organization as set up today by 
the Atlantic Treaty. The warnings given 
by Colonel de Gaulle who, with extraordi- 
nary vision, foresaw the exact nature of 
the 1940 war, were ignored by the successive 
French Governments. England did not be- 
gin to build planes and tanks until the day 
after Munich. Finally, the United States 
was isolating itself from its European broth- 
ers as if its vital interests were forever to 
escape this peril. We do not entertain such 
illusions now, Each one of our countries 
knows that it must individually and col- 
lectively prepare its defense, and that, in 
the absence of any general and controlled 
disarmament plan, there is unfortuantely 
no other way to avoid war than to maintain 
@ balance between the forces confronting 
each other. 

Psychologically also our peoples are not 
falling into the errors committed between 
the two wars. After the brutal breakdown 
achieved by M. Khrushchev at the Paris 
Conference, I am struck to see to what ex- 
tent the Western World has been able to 
maintain its sang-froid. In the United 
States, I notice that, irrespective of parties, 
everyone agrees that one must avoid any 
show of weakness, any concession which, 
unless paid in return, would give our op- 
ponents the feeling that we are trying 
through appeasement to obtain peace at 
any price. 

In other words, this spirit of submission 
to the totalitarian will which, from the re- 
militarization of the Rhineland of 1936 to 
the Munich Agreement of 1938, brought us 
directly to the Second World War seems 
to me to be absent tcday in the Western 
World, Everytime our rights, in any part 
of the world, are threatened by subversion 
or aggression, either at Berlin, in the Middle 
East, in Asia or in Africa, the Governments 
of the United States and of France have 
been the first ones to react with vigor. They 
believe that appeasement does not lead to 
peace with justice. * 

Such are, my friends, the shadows and the 
lights of the picture offered to our observa- 
tion on this day of your commencement. 
It is a hard life, full of risks, but also a 
fascinating life that is open to you, Which- 
ever career you will choose, you will have 
to use, so as to preserve the freedom which 
is so dear to all of us, not only the knowl- 
edge that you have acquired in this College, 
but also courage and character. As General 
de Gaulle said recently: “Competitive ef- 
forts ave a necessity of life’. It will take 
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much of wisdom on the part of men to 
avoid that these needed competitive en- 
deavors turn into murderous conflict. 

To conclude, I would like to attempt 
formulating the wishes which I am making 
so that the life which begins for you today 
be peaceful and so that the essential values 
of which our two countries have been the 
permanent defenders through many difficult 
trials, be preserved. 

Above all, I believe that we must not per- 
mit totalitarian regimes to take any lead over 
us either in the field of modern weapons or 
in that of scientific achievement. This re- 
quires without doubt great financial sacri- 
fices, a discipline which is in no way contrary 
to the rules of democracy and, finally, a 
better cooperation between all the countries 
sharing the same ideal. From this point of 
view it is right to note that, after the failure 
of the summit conference, the links which 
unite us and especially the relations between 
Prance, the United States, and Great Britain, 
far from being loosened, appear closer than 
ever. These relations must be harmonized 
in such a way as to avoid duplications and, 
as far as possible, any conflict of interests. 

But if we reinforce ourselves so as to main- 
tain a fragile balance between the two worlds, 
this does not mean that at the same time our 
policy should prove inflexible. In spite of 
failures, in spite of insults, in spite of 
temporary reverse we must constantly strive 
to bring the two camps closer together what- 
ever their fundamental ideological differ- 
ences, For France, this implies, as the Presi- 
dent of the Republic stated a few days ago, 
three conditions: 

The first one, the détente, that is to say, 
the practice of better international rela- 
tions * * * without which catastrophic diz- 
ziness would conquer the mind.” 

The second condition is the search for a 
general and controlled disarmament prefer- 
ably dealing, we feel, with the vehicles 
of death capable of transporting nuclear 
bombs and causing general destruction. 

The third condition is the implementation 
of a common program for all the industrial- 
ized and well-endowed nations, aiming at 
saving underdeveloped countries from fa- 
mine and misery. 

My final wish is that, in all these great 
problems, France and the United States, 
friends and allies since the very birth of your 
great Republic, pool together their initia- 
tives and resources—which are important— 
to save, whilst it is still time, the only form 
of civilization which makes it possible for 
men to live in liberty. 





Song Entitled “Freedom” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, very 
recently in a ceremony here in the Capi- 
tol Building, Mr. Harry Shalin, a District 
of Columbia author and composer, re- 
ceived a Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge medal for his very beautiful 
song entitled, “Freedom.” The presen- 
tation was made by Dr. Kenneth D. 
Wells, president of the Freedoms Foun- 
dation, and Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate. 


Mr. President, the words of this ex- 
cellent composition have a most mean- 
ingful and profound message for all 
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Americans. The song serves as a very 
timely reminder that we must never take 
for granted the freedoms we enjoy in 
this country. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the words of Mr. Shalin’s song, 
“Freedom,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the song 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SONG WINNING FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
MeEpaL—1960 
(By Harry Shalin) 
We sing of love and fortune 
And of so many scenes, 
But do we sing of Freedom 
And what this great word means? 
Without this thing called Freedom 
Enslaved our souls would be, 
We'd find ourselves unhappy 
And drag on bitterly. 
Ever be mindful of this: 
Your soul can only know bliss 
When it is righteous and free, 
When it can woo liberty. 
So sing the songs of Freedom 
Forever in our land, 
And know that joy and Freedom 
Go always hand in hand, 





The High Cost of Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
concern of many Ohio citizens over the 
proposed Federal aid to education bill 
has been expressed in a recent editorial 
appearing in the Western Hills Press, a 
prize-winning suburban weekly, which 





reaches thousands of readers in Cin- 


cinnati. 


Mr. A. Huneke, the editor, points out 
in this editorial that in many cases the 
circumstances creating the school prob- 
lem also provide their own built-in 
answer—given competent administra- 
tion and understanding support at the 
grassroots level. The editorial affirms 
that in Ohio local school districts are 
meeting the challenge of growing school 
populations without recourse to Federal 
handouts. 


I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
formative editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hicu Cost or Feperat Scuoorn Arp 


Advocates of Federal aid to education have 
a@ bill pending in Congress proposing appro- 
priation of $975 million at the rate of $325 
million for the next 3 years to finance new 
school building. This is based on the House 
Education and Labor Committee report in- 
dicating an annual requirement of 52,700 
more classrooms for the period from 1960 
through 1964. 

Federal aid is justified in any area only 
on the premise that an essential need can- 
not be supplied by the local community. 
What is the record in this regard insofar as 
school building is concerned? We are told 
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year. 

Obviously the overall aggregate need has 
been met in recent years. But has the need 
been met in the States where it is most 
acute? This is a moot question which would 
be difficult to answer. However, it would 


appro- 
priated would go to only seven States. In 


lest’? States, we would say. 

But to Dring ths peottems deste $0 home. 
Western Hills school districts have not es- 
caped the demand for additional school fa- 
cilities nor have the taxpayers of these com- 
munities shirked their obligation in meeting 


over, the soundness of the askings have been 
vindicated when the resulting tax rate has 
been substantially less than the 


estimated 
amount, indicative of conservative, knowl- | 


which taxes will be collected in 1959 have 
declined.” 

Or again, as recently as December 10, 1959, 
the Press reported: “The largest single Jump 
in tax duplicate in any western county 
political subdivision is that in the Oak Hills 
School District, where the duplicate is now 
estimated at $81,700,000. This represents an 
increase of almost $6 million over the $75,- 
897,850 current valuation and is a principal 
factor in reducing the Oak Hills district tax 
rate by 46 cents from $18.44 this year to 
$17.98 next year (1960).” 

Thus it may be seen that in many cases 
the circumstances creating the school prob- 
lem also provide their own built-in answer— 
given competent administration and under~ 
standing support at the grassroots level. 
Yes, we know there are exceptions, but these 
too can be met through State aid in those 
States where the people are determined not 
to surrender another responsibility and priv- 
ilege of local self-government to centralized 
Federal bureaucracy. 


Under the Federal aid system, the people 
will not only lose direct control of limiting 
the cost of financing their schools, but may 
ultimately lose the right to administer them 
through their locally elected boards of edu- 
cation. The people have abdicated many of 
their rights and responsibilities to the feudal 
benevolence of a faceless Washington. 
When they abdicate the right and responsi- 
bility of educating their children, they will 
have traveled beyond the point of return on 
the road to Federal bureaucratic dictator- 
ship. 
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The True Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munist drive to conquer the world—by 
ideological as well as military, economic, 
and other means—creates a need for 
countering such a many-pronged offen- 
sive. More positively, we need to take 
the offensive, for example, on the ideo- 
logical front. The day of passivity is 
gone. Unless we get out and sell the 
story of freedom to the undecided peo- 
ple, we may find that communism— 
holding out a carrot of material ad- 
vancement while hiding the chains of 
spiritual and mental enslavement behind 
its beck—will have succeeded, by such 
@ ruse, in gaining control of many more 
peoples of the world. 

For this reason, we need to contin- 
ually reevaluate and further clarify not 
only our own goals and purposes but the 
effectiveness with which we are getting 
free ideas across in the to-and-fro bat- 
tle of freedom versus communism. 

From time to time, therefore, I always 
welcome the observations of individuals 
who see through the haze and the fog 
to remind us once again of our funda- 
mental purposes. 

In the June 27 issue of US. News & 
World Report, for example, David Law- 
rence has a most thought-provoking ar- 
ticle entitled “The True Summit.” Re- 
minding us of fundamental—not super- 
ficial—issues, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe True Sum™mir 
(By David Lawrence) 

The mobs take over. Just as in Korea a 
few weeks ago, now in Japan their wishes 
prevail. Law and order vanish as passions 
rise and governments crumble. 

Is this mob spirit spontaneous that some- 
times sweeps free countries and renders them 
helpless? 

We know that Communist agents, financed 
by Communist gold and trained in the art 
of “demonstrations,” have infiltrated many 
Western countries, including our own. 

We hear in America the voices of the parti- 
san and the defeatist. They tell us Ameri- 
can “planning” is at fault because the mobs 
forced the Japanese Government to cancel 
President Eisenhower's visit to Tokyo. They 
tell us that American “prestige” is damaged 
because a Communist-led mob compels a 
weak government in Tokyo to withdraw its 
invitation to our President. 

But can American prestige really be dam- 
aged by Communist-inspired demonstra- 
tions? 

Is our prestige dependent upon Communist 
caprice? Is this what “peaceful coexistence” 
is supposed to be? Is this what the advo- 
cates of “summit” conferences—in Britain, 
in France and in America—have been press- 
ing the administration to accept as the basis 
of our policy? 

We must brush aside the campaign oratory 
and the phrases of the partisan critics who 
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see American policy at fault whenever the 

perpetrate evil. We have 
doubtless made some mistakes. We have 
tried to be friendly to Khrushchev even as 
he was sabotaging us in other parts of the 
world and stimulating a movement to en- 
danger our relations with Cuba. 

We have tried to defend ourselves mili- 
tarily by sending U-2 planes to detect Soviet 
preparations for surprise attack. Was it 
wrong for us to try to deter an attack by 
missiles that would carry nuclear weapons? 

Clearly, we shall drift from crisis to crisis 
unless we make up our minds that the key 
to it all is in the hearts and minds of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and of the other 
countries now under the domination of Co.n- 
munist imperialism. 

We would not be worrying today over an- 
other world war if free governments were in 
control at Moscow and Peiping. Autocratic 
governments are nothing new in the world. 
They have disturbed the peace of 

and again. 

President Woodrow Wilson taught us that 
it is not the people of a country but their 
autocratic government which becomes our 
enemy and makes the world unsafe for demo- 
cratic institutions. 

How do we get rid of autocratic gov- 
ernments? Only by military force, which, 
of course, means war? Surely the world 
can find a better answer. Humanity is cer- 
tainly more resourceful now than ever be- 
fore, especially since ways of communicating 
from people to people have been improved 
through scientific inventions and tech- 
nological advances. 

There is, of course, a valid approach 
through counterpropaganda—telling the 
story of freedom’s cause by radio and other- 
wise. But there is an even more power- 
ful influence which has never been fully 
exerted. It is the influence of the spirit 
of man himself. Jesus said: “God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

Many of our clergymen and national 
church organizations, unfortunately, are so 
preoccupied with political and economic 
controversy on the domestic front that they 
have missed their opportunity to mobilize 
throughout the world the spiritual power 
of our Nation and of other nations. Must 
laymen head up the new crusade? 

It matters little from which source comes 
the inspiration of men and women every- 
where to seek God's guidance in these hours 
of crisis. 

How shall we convey to the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that we have for 
them the love that Jesus proclaimed as the 
true basis for human relationships? 

It is not that we should strive to persuade 
others to adopt our system of Government 
or our forms of worship. But we must try 
to meet the peoples of the Soviet Union 
at the altar of spiritual brotherhood. 

We cannot undertake such a mission by 
proclaiming superior virtue—or by any 
“holier than thou” attitude. On the con- 
trary, confession is good for the soul. As we 
concede our errors, we must try to extend the 
hand of sincere fellowship to those peoples 
who may wish to reveal their feelings to us. 
For it is under freedom rather than tyranny 
that the spirit of God can emancipate hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings who are 
the victims of totalitarianism. 

We have worldly goods to share with our 
brethren. We can make unlimited sacrifices 
to gain world peace. For there is no crime 
like that of war in its massacre of the in- 
nocent. 

We must reach out for God’s guidance 
and seek the fellowship of the peoples of all 
countries as we turn to Him who presides 
over the destinies of all of us at the true 
summit. 


June 28 
Growth of the Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
today we hear a great deal about 
“growthmanship,” in regard to the 
growth of our economy. 

The Wall Street Journal has pointed 
out in a very cogent way the dangers 
which will exist to our economy if the 
views of those who believe that the Fed- 
eral Government has a direct and over- 
bearing responsibility for this growth 
prevail. 

On Monday, the Wall Street Journal 
published an article entitled ‘““The Dead- 
ly Growth”; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—THE DEADLY GROWTH 

We have lately been in the garden putting 
fertilizer on our shrubs and poison on our 
weeds. The fertilizer feeds a growth that’s 
slow and sturdy. And, curiously, our weed 
spray Kills by also stimulating growth. It 
makes the plants grow so fast they burn 
themselves out—and die. 

So when the politicians start talking 
about the Nation’s economy and how they 
are going to make it grow we are prone to 
ask: What kind of growth? The drugged 
and overstimulated kind? Or a growth that 
puts down roots deep and solid? 

For a good many political candidates these 
days, ranging from Adlai Stevenson to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, tell us our economy isn’t 
growing fast enough. They lament the fact 
that our growth rate is “only” about 3 per- 
cent a year while the Russian economy, de- 
pending on what statistics are used, is ex- 
panding at the rate of some 7 percent or 8 
percent. And then they declare that we 
“must” expand faster or woe betide us in the 
race with the Communists. 

Now there are a number of phony things 
about this argument. For one, percentage 
figures are meaningless without taking into 
account the base from which each is fig- 
ured; and the base of the U.S. economy is 
many times that of Soviet Russia. For an- 
other, the argument suggests that Russia is 
already “closing the gap” with the United 
States. Yet as Vice President Nixon 
pointed out recently, 20 years ago Soviet 
production was about 45 percent of US. 
production—and today it is still only about 
45 percent of ours. 

But quite aside from the fallacies in 
measuring the relative growth of the United 
States and Russia, there is another disturb- 
ing thing about this argument. It assumes 
that growth, any kind of growth, is an abso- 
lute good, and then goes on to conclude 
that therefore anything that stimulates 
growth is good. 

Mr. Stevenson has mentioned 5 percent as 
the necessary growth rate; Mr. Rockefeller 
talks of 6 percent; others have their own 
figures, mysteriously arrived at. But all 
those of this persuasion are united in in- 
sisting that the Government must do some- 
thing to force the rate higher. And com- 
mon to the prescription of each is more 
spending in the Government sector, more 
direction by the Government of spending in 
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the private sector. Ali to the feeding of the 


growth temporar- 
ily is no. great trick. The Government can 


multiply farm production by a oe eee 


_its price supports. It can enlarge our 


production by squeezing tighter the en 
against oil imports. It can stimulate the 
housing industry by easier money for mort- 
gages. It can make many an industry boom 
by just pouring out enough paper money 
for roads, hospitals, schools, dams, power 
projects, or whatever captures the planners’ 
fancy. In short, with sufficient doses of 
inflation it can give the whole American 
economy the exhiliration of frenetic activ- 
ity. 

But so far among the political candidates, 
Vice President Nixon alone seems to have 
given any thought to “what kind” of growth 
this would be. He too wants more growth 
and he does not reject Government activity 
to encourage it. But he spurns the idea of 
growth for growth’s sake only. 

“The growthmanship school,” he observed, 
“argues that the Government should plan 
and manipulate the economy'to arrive at an 
arbitrary, fixed percentage rate of growth. 
¢ * * They believe that Government spend- 
ing regardless of its purpose spells growth 
and, therefore, is good in and of itself.” 

But the lesson of nature is that growth is 
not automatically good, in and of itself. 
And the lesson of history is that inflationary 
spending will, in Mr. Nixon's phrase, “wreck 
the economy, not expand it, because true 
growth is based on sound money, not phony 
money.” 

America will grow, we need have no fear 
of that. But we had best remember that 
growth is good only when its roots are deep 
and lasting. And never forget that a drugged 
growth can be deadly. 





Cotton Textile Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the U.S. Tariff Commission 
yesterday in holding that imports of 
cotton goods were not rendering or tend- 
ing to render ineffective or materially 
interfering with the Department of Agri- 
culture’s programs is incredible. It es- 
tablishes that the Commission refuses to 
recognize the clear intent of Congress 
as stated under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and that Con- 
gress must act if we are to protect our 
economy against this rising tide of 
imports. 

In 1956 I proposed legislation which 
had for its purpose limiting the quantity 
of manufactured cotton products within 
any tariff schedule which may be im- 
ported annually into the United States 
to a figure not to exceed 150 percent of 
the average annual quantity of such 
manufactured cotton products imported 
during the 2-year period then established 
as 1953 and 1954, Action was not taken 
on this legislation, although hearings 
were held, because it was argued by some 
that other actions—in some cases volun- 
tary on the part of importers—would 
Solve this problem. 





It is evident that voluntary actions will 
not remedy this situation and that we 
cannot count on the Tariff Commission 
to protect our cotton growers and our 
cotton industry. Legislative correction 


is needed. 

To further illustrate the scope of this 
danger to our cotton economy, I wish to 
include with this statement data com- 
piled by the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute: 

On June 29, 1959, the National Cotton 
Council filed a petition with the Secretary 
of Agriculture for relief from cotton textile 
imports under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Two days less than 1 full year later, the 
cotton industry received the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s reply to the request for relief. 

Here is what happened meanwhile: 


Imports of— Units of 
quantity 
Cotton cloth............ Square 
yards, 
Cotton yarn......-.-... Pounds. .... 


All textile manufac- | Dollars...... 
tures, 





UPSURGE IN TEXTILE IMPORTS CONTINUES 


A large volume of foreign-made cotton 
textile products is continuing to move into 
U.S. markets. These low-wage textile prod- 
ucts include cotton yarns, unfinished cloth, 
and many varieties or types of garments. 

Sharp increases in U.S. imports of cotton 
textiles have occurred since drastic reduc- 
tions in US, textile import duties were 
made in 1955 during negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

In 1959 these imports reached new highs. 
Now we find these low-wage textile products 
are being shipped in from many countries 
which heretofore were not important fac- 
tors in world textile markets. In addition 
to the traditional Japanese and European 
competition, U.S. textile mills now face an 
everwidening circle of low-wage competitors 
based in Hong Kong, India, Korea, Pakistan, 
and Formosa, as well as other countries 
which are developing textile manufacturing 
capacity. 

The basic facts which portray the sharply 
increasing trends in cotton textile imports 
are reported in world trade statistics by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. These his- 
torical trends of cotton yarn, cotton cloth, 
wearing apparel, and other miscellaneous 
textile manufactures are depicted in the 
attached tables and charts. 


COTTON YARN 


Cotton yarn imports have shown a pre- 
cipitous increase since 1957. In 1958 US. 
imports of cotton yarn reached 835,000 
pounds, the highest level since the Korean 
war years of 1950-51. However, in 1959 cot- 
ton yarn imports again increased sharply to 
a total of 1.4 million pounds, an increase of 
65 percent. The latest Government reports 
covering the January-April period in 1960 
indicate a 5.5-million-pound import level, 
or an annual rate for 1960 of about 15 
million pounds of foreign-made cotton yarns. 

These foreign-made yarns are coming from 
Brazil, the Netherlands, France, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Egypt, and Israel. The lat- 
est trade reports indicate that shipments 
of these yarns are currently continuing at 
high levels, 

COTTON CLOTH 


U.S. mills are confronted with a sharply 
increased import level of low-wage cotton 
cloth from foreign countries. The rising 
trend in cotton cloth imports is much like 








duced under conditions below wage stand- 
ards required by law in the United States. 
APPAREL 


Textile end products, such as apparel, are 
now being shipped into the United Stater in 
ever-increasing quantities from the low-wage 
countries. 

This is a logical development in view of 
the low-cost advantages growing out of the 
differential in wage and working condition 
standards between the United States and for- 


wage countries is multiplied when it is fin- 
ished and manufactured into end products. 
Additionally, their competitive edge is sharp- 
ened further by the raw material cost factor. 
Foreign manufacturers buy cotton, including 
U.S. growths, at prices about 25 percent be- 
low those U.S. mills must pay. 

From a level of $47 million in 1954, U.S. 
apparel imports more than doubled in 1956 
to $107 million. They continued to rise to 
$124 million in 1958, and increased sharply 
to $190 million in 1959. 

The same incessant upward trend is indi- 
cated for 1960, and a careful appraisal of fac- 
tors involved points toward the continua- 
tion of this trend in the years ahead. 

For example, cotton shirt imports of 
511,000 dozen in the first 4 months of 1959 
compared to imports of 565,000 dozen 
through April of 1960. In 1953 these shirt 
imports were only 11,000 dozen. Im 1954 
they had risen to 211,000 dozen; and by 1956 
they had increased to 12 million dozen. 
Cotton shirt imports in 1959 totaled 2.2 mil- 
lion dozen, which represented a rapid rate 
of increase. 


Other examples of these trends are seen 
in the rise of cotton sport shirts from 1.3 
million dozen in 1958 to 1.9 million dozen 
in 1959. Cotton trousers imports jumped 
from 1.8 million dozen in 1958 to 3.3 mil- 
lion dozen in 1959. - Imports of cotton 
blouses and shorts sets doubled in the same 
period. to reach nearly 1 million dozen sets. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURES 


A significant change has occurred in the 
Overall textile trade between the United 
States and the rest of the world. In 1947 
U.S. textile exporters found a world market 
for $1.4 billion worth of textile manufac- 
tures while imports amounted to only about 
one-fourth of this volume. This net textile 
export balance diminished until by 1955 
US. imports of textile manufactures of $585 
million had grown to 95 percent of our $615 
million export trade. By 1958 a net textile 
import balance was firmly established. U.S. 
imports of textile manufactures totaled $837 
million in 1959 in contrast to exports of only 
$634 million. And the latest available sta- 
tistical measurements of world trade in tex- 
tile manufactures in 1960 indicate that these 
trends are continuing. of textile 
manufactures are currently running at more 
than 140 percent of our export trade. 
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i MANMADE FIBER FABRICS 

Following the Korean war, U.S. imports of 
manmade fiber fabrics ran at more than 1 
million pounds in 1953 and 1954. A steady 
rise in imports to more than 3 million pounds 
in 1957 was followed by a further increase to 
nearly 5 million pounds in 1958. In 1959, 
US. imports of manmade fiber fabrics shot 
upward at a heretofore unprecedented rate. 
Imports of these fabrics totaled 11 million 
pounds in 1959. This was more than double 
the 1958 level. 

GATT 


Currently the Government has included a 
number of textile items on its list of prod- 
ucts to be considered for possible U.S. con- 
cessions in the next negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Notably the list includes such cotton items 
@S yarns, knit goods, hosiery, underwear, 
quilts and bedspreads and such synthetic or 
manmade fiber items as yarns, knit fabrics, 
and all kinds of apparel. 

Naturally, the industry is planning to ap- 
pear before the U.S. Tariff Commission and 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in an effort to have textile items removed 
from the GATT list. Our position is that 
present tariff rates have failed to stem the 
fiow of imports and there is no need to re- 
duce them further for the purpose of stim- 
ulating world trade in textiles. 


i U.S. exports and imports of textile 


r manufactures 


The United States has changed from a net 
exporter to a net importer of textile manu- 
factures since 1958. The excess of imports 
over exports has steadily increased from 6 
percent in 1958 to an estimated 43 percent 
in 1960. 

[Millions of dollars] 


Imports 
as a per- 
centage of 
exports 


Exports | Imports 


366 
497 
335 
451 
539 
513 
464 
440 
585 
648 
635 
637 
837 
11,000 


1 Estimated annual rate based on Ist quarter totals. 


Source: a by ACMI Economic Information 
Division from U.S. Department of Commerce data. 


U.S. imports of selected textile products 


Imports of cotton cloth in the first quar- 
ter indicate an annual rate for 1960 that is 
almost double the record high of 1959. Cot- 
ton yarn imports in 1960 are at an annual 
rate of 11 times the 1959 total. 


Cotton yarn } Cotton cloth 
(thousands | (thousands 
of pounds) of square 

yards) 


15, 960 
31, 764 


1 Estimated annual rate based on first quarter totals, 


Source: Compiled by ACMI Economic Information 
Division from U.S. Department of Commerce data. 
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Apparel imports 
Apparel imports have risen sharply since 
1954, doubling by 1956. 
They increased more than 70 percent from 
1957 to 1959. 
Amount 
(in millions) 


1 Estimated annual rate based on Ist quar- 
ter totals. 


Source: Compiled by ACMI Economic In- 
formation Division from U.S. Department of 
Commerce data, 


Opportunities for Women in the Legal 
and Judicial Field—Address by Hon. 
Florence E. Allen, Senior U.S. Circuit 
Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, at the 
recent national awards banquet of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs on 
June 13, 1960, Judge Florence E. Allen, 
senior U.S. circuit judge of the USS. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
delivered an outstanding address which 
I feel is worthy of the study and atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress. 

Because of the importance of this ad- 
dress by one of the greatest women in 
the history of our country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE LEGAL AND 
JUDICIAL FIELD 


The subject assigned to me presents a 
wealth of possibilities. When I began to 
practice law in 1914 few women lawyers in 
the country went into court; now the entire 
field of professional activity has opened to 
the woman lawyer. Also the grant of suffrage 
to women opened the door to public office 
as in no other profession. Immediately 
after the vote was secured women who had 
been doing not only the leg work but the 
brain work of many and important public 
office, particularly in the counties, could and 
did become the head of the office, the clerk, 
the recorder. ; 

Women today fill countless positions in the 
executive branches of Government, State and 
National. A woman has been a member of 
the Cabinet of the United States. Women 
have served with credit to themselves and 
to all women on municipal councils, State 
legislatures, and in the Congress of the 
United States, including our distinguished 
Senator SmirnH of the US. Senate sitting 
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here tonight. Women have won their spurs 
in representing the United States as min. 
isters and ambassadors. Not all of these 
women were lawyers, but many of them were, 
and the nonlawyers possessed high govern- 
mental qualifications. Women judges have 


sat, not only in juvenile courts, but in courts © 


of extensive municipal and county juris- 
diction, in a State court of last resort, in 
various Federal courts, the Tax Court, the 
Customs Court, the district court, and the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. 

It is important and proper that women 
who have legal training and are otherwise 
qualified should have opportunities for ca- 
reers which put to the best use their educa- 
tion and experience. But I shall speak to- 
night of the broader opportunity which 
faces women lawyers and judges today. This 
is a time when we have to raise our sights 
and reappraise opportunities all along the 
line. In the present world crisis it is hardly 
fitting to satisfy ourselves with the fact that 
women today may enter lucrative employ- 
ments in one of the time-honored profes- 
sions. As we consider national and inter. 
national situations we realize that the 
woman lawyer is needed by America and by 
the world as never before. 

She is needed by the country for her 
training enables her to join with men in 
teaching citizens and particularly the youth 
coming on, the meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States. When our forefathers 
declared in the Preamble (the first written 
statement in history as to the purpose of 
erecting a government), that the United 
States was being founded “to establish jus- 
tice” and “to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity,” they were 
not using idle words. They were using words 
that Americans must understand. Justice 
is not, as certain people believe, a system 
under which they get what they want. Jus- 
tice is a system under which they get the 
thing that they are entitled to have and 
others are entitled to receive the same, 
Liberty does not mean the license to commit 
cruel murder “for kicks”; liberty means that 
you and I live unregimented, unrepressed, 
unbrainwashed, with freedom to choose our 
calling or profession, to choose our place 
of living, to choose our friends, with the 
right to develop ourselves just as plants 
grow in the sun. Some Americans have for- 
gotten these simple but basic truths. The 
lawyer is needed to help call Americans back 
to the fundamentals, both through his own 
integrity and idealism and by his teaching. 
And what does this situation open up for 
the woman lawyer? It opens up a mighty 
privilege and opportunity. We should ac- 
cept this challenge with eagerness and cour- 
age because of the widespread movement in 
the world to attack the ethical basis of law. 
The extent of this challenge is not realized. 

Those of us in the free countries who have 


devoted ourselves to the profession of law’ 


inherit glorious traditions upheld by princi- 
ples which lie at the very base of civilization. 
Nothing so marks off the man from the 
beast; nothing so demonstrates the divine 
element in humanity as the desire for jus- 
tice found in ancient peoples, in remote 
tribes and in civilized countries of the world. 
It has been voiced by prophets, legislators, 
and judges for many centuries. “What 
doth the Lord require of thee?” said Micah. 
“He hath shown thee, Oh man, what is good 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” This desire for jus- 
tice demonstrates the ethical basis of law. 
Why did the Ten Commandants declare: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Because it is wrong 
to violate the rights of others. As Andrew 
Jackson, one of our Presidents who was also 
a judge, used to charge his juries, “Do right 
between these parties, This is what the 
law always means.” 

I shall not attempt to recapitulate the 
basic ways in which the law has aided in es- 
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tablishing justice and freedom. It is not too 
much to say that, while freedom from inva- 
sion could be established by repelling in- 
vaders, freedom and justice for the individ- 
ual could not possibly be secured without 
the enactment of law defining individual 
rights and obligations. Since the time of 
Hammurabi and since the bringing of the 
Ten Commandments down from Mount Si- 
nai, civilization has realized that there must 
be law in order to protect the rights of in- 
dividuals, the family, and the community. 
Certain basic principles have developed. One 
of them is that we shall secure justice more 
completely under a rule of law than under 
a rule of men. Another is that individuals 
shall be equal before the law. Most import- 


ant of all, the law in its gradual develop- . 


ment has always expressed an ethical pur- 
pose. 

All of this has been a slow growth through 
the centuries but, as historians counted the 
gain, they rightly felt that tremendous ad- 
vances had been made. And then, all at 
once, freedom and justice were destroyed be- 
fore our eyes, first by Hitler and the Nazis 
and then by communism. We saw the hor- 
rors not only of war, but also of the gas 
chambers, of slaughter of groups like the 
Polish officers at Katyn. Not only has life 
been ruthlessly destroyed but human rights 
have been utterly disregarded through the 
concentration camp and the hideous system 
of forced labor. Countiess millions through- 
out the world live in terror because of 
“thought control” imposed by despotic gov- 
ernments. The little Chinese tailor who cas- 
ually remarked that “the cloth was not so 
good as formerly” is subject to a charge of 
wrong thinking, of being deviationist and 
antirevolutionary. And this is a charge car- 
rying a sentence of forced labor or even 
death. We know now the cruelties of the 
denunciation process in which men and wo- 
men supplied with printed forms for the 
purpose are urged, under heavy penalty of 
refusal, to accuse their friends, their neigh- 
bors, their fathers, their mothers, their wives, 
their husbands, their children. Through 
vast areas of the world freedom and justice 
have been destroyed, and why? Because 
Stalin spoke, the Politboro spoke, and 
Mao Tse-tung speaks, and that is the law. 
Today in vast and powerful countries we 
have the rule of men, not of law, and so in 
these countries freedom and justice are 
abolished, 

In Soviet Russia, Vyshinsky and Undrev- 
ich, in their book on Soviet law attack the 
idea of penologists who “hold the view that 
the purpose of a court is to apply the law 
and to apply it uniformly to all classes of 
society.” They thus ring the death knell 
for equality before the law. To hold such 
a view, according to Vyshinsky, is to “ignore 
the task of stamping out our class enemies” 
and “to emasculate the class content of 
judicial practice.” As Vyshinsky states: 
“The law of the Soviet regime is a political 
directive and a judge’s work is not to apply 
the law according to the requirements of 
burgeois legal logic, but to execute the law 
unwaveringly as an expression of the policy 
of the party and the government.” In a 
later passage it is explained that “the Soviet 
State openly repudiates the political inde- 
pendence of judges * * *. We openly re- 
quire our judges to carry out the policy of 
the proletarian dictatorship * * *.” Thus 
openly is abandoned the principle of justice 
applicable to all persons, even against the 
state itself. Written constitutions purport 
to establish freedom of speech, of public 
meeting, of the press, of association, etc.: 
but the laws as interpreted set aside these 
constitutional declarations. This is in ac- 
cord with Soviet law, for, as declared by the 
Law Institute of the Academy of Science in 
Moscow, a party directive has the force of 
law. This explains why in Russia, the gov- 
ernment is so willing to ratify treaties. It is 


bound only by the directive of the party. If 
the directive conflicts with the constitution, 
or with the treaty, or with any express law, 


sia has relaxed the rule of terror and the 
abuses of the secret police. But eminent po- 
litical scientists recognize that this rule 
as to judges still is in force, 

In these days then, when we see the ethical 
basis of law attacked, when we see govern- 
ment of men, not of laws, government which 
openly repudiates the equality of men before 
the law, their right to personal freedom, 
their right to work at whatever calling they 
choose, when, in a word, the principles of 
justice are discarded in powerful countries, 
we as lawyers, face a specific challenge. It 
is not enough for us to enjoy employment 
in a luctrative, learned, and honorable pro- 
fession. It is not enough to practice law 
ethically. We have to help teach the coming 
race the ethical basis of law. We have to 
fight as lawyers against the movement to 
abolish the conception of right and justice 
which lie at the basis of civilization. 

The Constitution of the United States, a 
landmark in organized law, was not only 
written by lawyers but its purpose and mean- 
ing were explained by lawyers. Never before 
in history had such a pamphlet been issued 
to the world as the Federalist. Never before 
has such a legal classic been written at the 
founding of a government. The very reason 
it was written was that lawyers recognized 
their obligation in this crisis to teach and 
lead the people. Hamilton, Madison, and 
John Jay in eloquence as: simple as it was 
profound, explained the various proposals of 
the Constitution and their significance in 
the building of that Union so essential to 
the maintenance of peace and freedom. In 
these distin essays they won the 
support, not only of Washington and Jeffer- 
son but of the man in the street. It is not 
too much to say that, if the Federalist had 
not been written, if Hamilton had not ex- 
plained the Constitution to New York, and if 
Madison had not performed a similar serv- 
ice in Virginia, the Constitution would not 
have been adopted. 

Exactly the same public service is de- 
manded of lawyers and of laymen today. 
Unless we inspire the coming race with a 
conception of the ethical basis of ‘law, the 
precious freedom built up through the cen- 
turies will inevitably be destroyed. The 
ethical basis of law implemented in the free 
countries is the real defense against com- 
munism. And to the protection of this 
ethical system of law every member of the 
bar, and every true American, is called. This 
is today at once our challenge and our 
mighty opportunity. 





The Great White Fleet—A Step Forward 
Toward World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the re- 
cent tragic disasters in Chile and other 
manifestations of nature’s wrath around 
the world have served to focus atten- 
tion once more on the proposal to estab- 
lish a Great White Fleet. A vehicle for 
the creation of this great humanitarian 
armada is Senate Concurrent Resolution 
66, which I am proud to be one of the 
cosponsors, ; 





are, will help speed progress on this pro- 
posal which can mean so-much in the 
cause of world peace and understanding. 

The man who first suggested the Great 


THe Wuarrr FPLeer 


(By Comdr. Frank A. Manson, U.S, Wavy, 
before the London International Chapter 
of the National Defense Transportation 
— London, England, May 17, 
I am fully conscious of the honor it is to 

address this distinguished group of Anglo- 
American executives and their guests. It is 
with pleasure and humility that I discuss the 
White Fleet, a topic close to my conscience, 
and the one which you chose for me, 
' This being my first public statement on 
the White Fleet since Life published the 
original proposal last July, I feel particularly 
rewarded to exchange views with a group of 
transportation authorities. Economic trans- 
portation is one of the keys to the success 
of the White Fleet, the economic transporta- 
tion of one nation’s strength to another na- 
tion’s weakness. 

Undoubtedly many of you have not heard 
of the White Fleet until this moment. 
Therefore, I think I should begin by briefiy 
describing what it is. Since this is an Anglo- 
American audience I should also say at the 
outset that the White Fleet idea was first 
presented to the people of the United States. 
Some people have asked why I did not take 
the original proposition to something like 
NATO, SEATO, or to the United Nations and 
call for the creation of a worldwide White 
Fleet. I did not have sufficient data from 
countries, other than my own, to conclude 
that this would bea feasible proposition. 
T had no inkling how such a thing would be 


a 


received and furthermore, I felt it was pru=\ 


dent to see what my fellow citizens thought 
of it before I presented it elsewhere, Al- 
though I felt in my heart that American 
reaction would be favorable I had no way of 
knowing for sure. Nor did I know what the 
reaction would be in newly developing coun- 
tries. So much currently is facing humanity. 
Essentially the White Fleet is a new instru- 
ment for harnessing America’s strength po- 
tential into her mothball fleets to help make 
the benefit of civilization available to the 
newly developing countries. 

In view of such programs as the Marshall 
plan and point 4, which to my mind sym- 
bolize the real care of U.S. thinking, I did 
not consider that the White Fleet represented 
a radical departure from past US. efforts. 

A White Pieet of mercy ships is something 
tangible. It is something that people, re- 
gardiess of their education or station in life, 
can see and comprehend. Its only motives 
are humanitarian and these motives are easy 
to understand. They are difficult to distort, 
and this, I feel, will be of increasing impor- 
tance as we move into the sixties. 

The exact composition of the White Fleet 
will vary depending on the mission. Its over- 
all capability will include ships designed to 
render assistance in such fields as elementary 
education, agriculture, nutrition, medicine, 
various types of engineering specialties, elec- 
trical power and research and these are by 
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no means all. The. ships will be combat 
loaded to fight the many human problems 
which beset newly developing countries. The 
long-range missions is to help people who 
want to help themselves and become self- 
supporting. 

The real purpose of the White F'eet is to 
render technical assistance in areas of con- 
tinuing need. Additionally the White Fleet 
should prove helpful in times of disaster and 
crisis such as those brought about by floods, 
earthquakes, and storms. While dramatic, I 

. do not envision that the disaster capability 
of the While Fleet will provide its most im- 
portant function. Im the first place, the 
US. Navy, which is now deployed world- 
wide, has demonstrated time and again that 
it can render emerge’.y assistance within a 
matter of hours to viitually any spot in the 
world. This type of emergency service is al- 
ready in being and would hardly provide the 
best utilization of the White Fleet. In some 
instances, such as Agadir, the Navy might 
call for the assistance of the White Fleet 
after it has handled the most urgent part 
of the situation. 

Many people have asked me whether & 
White Fleet would have been useful at Ag- 
adir in view of the tremendous emergency 
support rendered by the military and ci- 
vilian personnel of many Western countries. 
I went to Agadir in connection with my 
official Navy duties and frankly I don’t see 
how the rescue operations during those first 
few hours or first few days could have been 
greatly improved. The French Navy, with 
a base at Agadir, began rescue operations 
within a matter of hours as did the US. 
Navy and US. Air Force. Soon the military 
and civilian forces of other nations were 
sending various types of assistance. We 
sent out a call for clothing and food from 
our Naval headquarters in London and the 
response was so overwhelming and the ton- 
mage so great that a ship had to be sent 
from Norfolk to make the final delivery. 

But the military forces could only stay 
in Agadir during the most agonizing part 
of the emergency. They all had their jobs 
to do and they had to return to their as- 
signed military duties. A French doctor at 
Agadir who knew of the concept said the 
White Fleet would have proved most useful 
after the military forces had completed the 
dramatic rescue operations. 

The situation today in Agadir appears 
most appropriate for a White Fleet opera- 
tion. The city is in shambles, about 90 
percent destroyed;.it is without electric 
power or a water system. Most of the sur- 
vivors are living in tents—24 canvas cots to 
a tent. Many of the people still walk half 
dazed about the countryside. There are no 
schools. The medical clinics and maternity 
wards are nothing more than canvas cots 
on the bare earth. The people are in need 
of a continuing supply of the basic neces- 
sities until they can get themselves organ- 
ized once again. The city of Agadir is in 
need of technical assistance—and this will 
be so for some time to come. In fact there 
is virtually no White Fleet capability en- 
visaged which could not be utilized in Aga- 
dir because virtually everything was lost. 
But Agadir is only one part of Morocco 
where the White Fleet could serve a worth- 
while purpose. 

I use Agadir as an example because pub- 
lic attention has been recently directed 
there. ‘There are literally hundreds of situ- 
ations in Africa, Asia, and South America 
that lend themselves to a White Fleet 
solution. 

Now a few words about the future of the 
White Fleet. The idea continues to grow in 
the United States and throughout the West- 
ern World. Only recently I received a letter 
from a friend in Africa enclosing a clipping 
of a ship recently acquired by the Indonesi- 
an Government to fight against yaws. It is 
a floating dispensary and its only mission is 
t© examine the population for yaws and 
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treat all the cases which it finds. This is 
very heartening to know that such a ship is 
now in existence. A few weeks ago a poultry 
processing group in the United Kingdom 
contacted me regarding the feasibility of 
installing some sort of a poultry processing 
unit in the White Fleet. They said they 
thought it would be possible and éffective. 
Then only a few days ago I received a letter 
from a manufacturer here in London and I 
quote from his letter. “I have reread the 
Life article on the White Fleet and am more 
than ever assured of the importance of this 
concept of aid to stricken areas. I can 
say on behalf of my company that we pledge 
what support we can give to you and the 
American organizers of this effort. * * * 
While the material support we can give will 
necessarily be small compared to the vast- 
ness of the enterprise—it could be im- 
portant. Our Dexion material is a funda- 
mental basis for building almost anything.” 
I had never heard of Dexion material until 
I received this letter. I have subsequently 
investigated the material and discovered 
they can build anything from a school desk 
to a medical clinic. Actually it is what I 
call @ man-sized erector set and it is such a 
marvelous idea that I am surprised it was 
not thought of years ago. In any event, I 
am delighted with this generous offer and 
am forwarding it to the White Fleet sponsors 
in the United States. 

The first ship to sail from the United 
States will be the SS Hope, as the sponsors 
of the White Fleet and those responsible 
for Project Hope have joined forces. I am 
confident that this ship, whose first call is 
Indonesia, will emphasize the urgency of the 
White Fleet. I personally hope that the next 
White Fleet ship will be an LST, a landing 
ship tank. It is inexpensive to activate and 
operate and can gain access to most any 
coastal area. It can be multipurpose, carry- 
ing an assortment of capabilities and be most 
useful in numerous situations. Other types 
of amphibious ships and merchant hulls 
should be considered for the White Fleet. 
Some people have suggested that the nu- 
cléar-powered merchant ship Savannah 
would make an excellent White Fleet flagship. 
I do not know of the plans for Savannah 
but feel that this suggestion is worth con- 
sideration. 

A few people have thought that I adyo- 
cated Defense Department sponsorship of 
the White Fleet and budgetary support from 
the U.S. Navy. I have never entertained 
this thought nor would I recommend it. In 
fact I feel that such a policy might prove 
self-defeating. To organize and operate a 
White Fleet at the expense of military and 
naval preparedness would be foolhardy. Our 
defense funds are needed to meet the very 
real military challenge. confronting the 
Western World. Financial support should 
come from civilian sources. 

As to the long-range implications of the 
White Fieet, I am reminded of the recent 
talk with one of England’s most gracious 
and talented people. As we walked about 
his estate looking at the beautiful gardens 
and trees he said that the White Fleet had 
brought to mind three people he knew who 
had planted gardens. One man had planted 
his garden studiously, with the careful 
planning of an industrious banker. He 
walked the grounds many times before he 
spotted the first plant. When he had fin- 
ished his planting his garden was beautiful, 
it was professional, but it had required a 
rather long period to complete the project. 
The second man had planted his garden 
with a reckless abandon of a Johnny Apple- 
seed. While there was no particular de- 
sign or discernible pattern to his work he 
had utterly blanketed his estate in beauti- 
ful flowers. The third man that he knew 
lived near the Scottish border, He had 
planted no flowers at all. Instead he had 
torn down the old buildings and replaced 
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them with beautiful stone structures. 
friend told this man that these structures 
should last for a generation and the man 
replied, “I intend for them to last for. at 
least three generations.” “But where are 
your flowers?” my friend asked. .The man 
replied that he had no flowers and he point. 
ed to a group of small trees and stated “J 
planted trees instead. There is something 
about .trees which reflect a man’s faith in 
future generations. There is something 
about trees that is indestructible.” 
Gentiemen, I would like to close with the 
suggestion that what my friend said about 
trees also applies to the White Fleet. There 
is something about this plan that suggests 
faith in future generations and the inde- 
structibility of ships. I have said many 
times that I have no illusions that the 


White Fleet will bring peace in one sweep. 


ing movement, Peace can only come a bit 
at a time, but one step forward is worth- 
while and I am confident that the White 
Fleet is a step forward. 


Africa on the Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28,1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr.. President, on 
March 28, 29, and 30, Mrs. May Craig 
published three columns which were 
printed in various Maine newspapers. 
_In the first, Mrs. Craig tells of Ethi- 
opia’s rich products and customs. 

In the second, she recounts an un- 
precedented conference with his Im- 
perial Majesty, Haile Selassie, Emperor 
of Ethiopia. 

In the third, she describes the Repub- 
lic of Sudan as a “benevolent dictator- 
ship.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these three articles printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AFRICA ON THE Move—Correte Was ONE OF 


Ernuiopia’s Famous SPICES 
(By May Craig) 

Apprs ApaBa.—If you drink the best mix- 
tures of U.S. coffee, you get Ethiopian coffee 
blended into it because this is the home of 
coffee, originating in the province of Kaffa, 
and was one of the famous “spices” for 
which ancient Ethiopia was famous. The 
country is rich in rivers, forests, minerals. 
There is power in the Blue Nile as it drops 
5,500 feet through gorges sometimes 4,000 
feet deep before it gets to the plain of Sudan 
where it meets the White Nile at Khartoum. 


She has fertile soil, abundant seasonal] rain-_ 


fall, year-round growing season. It is no 
wonder Mussolini tried to take Ethiopia to 
feed the Italians as he set up collective 
farms in the green hills that rim the North- 
ern Mediterranean opposite Italy. Since his- 
tory began, there have been struggles for 
land, food, cattle—now for minerals and Oil. 

The language here resembles Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other semitic languages, since 
the origin of the people is Hamitic and Se- 
mitic. The language is called Amharic, and 
English is the second language. 
asked our Ambassador, Don C. Bliss (Vere 
mont, Dartmouth), whether any of his staff 
spoke the language, he said his wife did, 
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and two are learning. There is great criti- 
cism in foreign countries because we send 
people who do not speak the language. Mr. 
Bliss said this is very difficult and it was 
not necessary for us to speak it. But the 
Soviet Embassy has people who speak it. 
They turn out reams of literature, give away 
food, are busy as bees. They have one of 
the largest staffs. Congress is careful of our 
money and economizes on Africa. We have 
given probably $100 million in credits to 
Ethiopia, in all, but we must have “projects” 
approved in advance and account to Con- 
gress for it. The Communists can say: 
“What do you want? We'll give it to you 
on easy terms.” ‘The Soviets do not always 
produce as promised, their work is often 
shoddy, and the recipients usually find 
strings attached when it is too late. But 
this takes time, and time is running out. 

The Ethiopian calendar is not like ours, 
but like the Jewish. It starts the year in 
September and is about 7 years and 8 months 
behind our calendar. It is divided into 12 
months of 30 days each and 1 month of 
5 days. The country is near the Equator so 
day and night are the same length and sun- 
rise is the same time the year round. The 
24-hour day is divided into sunrise and sun- 
set instead of midnight and midday as we 
do. 

Going back to our too-little assistance 
here—the U.S. Information Service is so 
skimped that they could not keep the 
American-trained librarian and now have an 
Ethiopian who is well-educated. But it 
would be better to have an American to 
greet and help the crowds of Ethiopians 
who come. 

We are back to brushing our teeth with 
bottled mineral water and there is nothing 
more loathesome than toothpaste and min- 
eral water—it foams in your mouth. “Don’t 
take a drop of the tap water in your mouth,” 
our resident American friends warned. 
“Don’t eat anything raw.” Bananas you 
peel yourself—holding it in the skin strip- 
ped to the bottom as ‘you eat. Peel oranges 
or apples, open your own eggs. I am wrap- 
ped in the magic protection of my immuni- 
zation shots and the array of antimalaria, 
antidysentery pills that I brought with me. 
No mosquitoes here but I spray the bed- 
room with repellant just to discourage any- 
thing else that might come around, includ- 
ing the small black ants that have eaten a 
hole through the wooden frame of the win- 
dow. This is a romantic-looking hotel, suit- 
able to the country, set in lovely gardens, 
with huge roses in bloom, but it is not what 
Americans call comfortable. They never put 
enough lights in the halls anywhere in the 
world as we do in America, and it is an 
engineering feat to find the keyhole. 

But everybody is so kind and obliging, 
they do everything to make us happy. 
There are Ethiopian helpers on every floor, 
only the belis often do not ring. The lights 
often’ fail, so we all have candles and 
matches in the room. In Nairobi when I 
went to dinner with one of the consulate 
people whom [I have known round the 
world, not only the lights went out but the 
electric stove, too, so dinner was 3 hours 
late. But from my window I can see the 
distant mountains, the air is cool, ‘the 
flowers are gorgeous, and I am steeped in 
thinking of the great ancient history of this 
country and these people. Americans are so 
young. Minor annoyances—my navy blue 
shoes are now polished black; toast is cold 
and hard. 

Jouncing along good, then dusty roads a 
hundred miles to enormous sugarcane plan- 
tation and mill, run by efficient Dutch who 
built up in Indonesia and were thrown out 
with nothing, starting again here. If the 
monarchy should fall, despite the solid power 
of the present Emperor, or the Communists 
get it eventually, these Dutch will be out 
again, as are so many in Cuba, Congo, 
Guineau, and other African nations. 
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AFRICA ON THE MovE—A Truty Royal Man 
HoLps AN UNPRECEDENTED CONFERENCE 
(By May Craig) 

Appis ABABA.—This day I have seen a truly 
royal man—His Imperial Majesty, Haile Se- 
lassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, the oldest con- 
tinuing kingdom in the world. Not only 
does he have great dignity, there are lines of 
care in his face, of the responsibility of an 
absolute monarch, a country torn by shifting 
tides of change in the world, especially in 
Africa on the move. The Italians took Ethi- 
opia in World War II, part of the Italian 
and German war to win the world, and he 
was in exile. His people are devoted to him 
now, especially because they are deeply re- 
ligious and he is the religious head of faith 
too. Billy Graham was here a few days and 
was well received and made some converts. 
There are all religions, though the major 
religion is Coptic Christianity. There is a 
new Seventh-day Adventist Church build- 
ing; the American YMCA and YWCA are 
active—though the women, not veiled, are 
beasts of burden in rural areas and uncon- 
scious of the freedom they might have. 

We have a stake here, and all the free 
world, Pushed out of. Northern Africa, 
British, French, Americans would like bases 
here in this friendly country, but it treasures 
its independence and stands with “the move- 
ment for the liberation of all African peo- 
ples,” His Majesty told us at an unprecedented 
press conference. Never before, has he given 
so long an audience, nor answered questions 
from journalists. The questions were re- 
stricted to six, the general tenor of which 
was given to his officials a few hours before 
the press conference, but we selected what 
we wanted to ask, and ranged over recogni- 
tion of Red China, her membership in the 
U.N., whether she should have the China seat 
in U.N.; possible acceptance of Soviet assist- 
ance; possible war with Somali over borders; 
economic situation here, along with educa- 
tion, etc. 

His answers, given through an interpreter, 
though he speaks English somewhat (French 
fluently) were not definitive. To the Com- 
munist China question, for instance, asked 
by your correspondent, he said he hoped the 
great powers at the coming summit meeting 
would reach some agreement on membership 
of Communist China in U.N. and recognition 
of the plain fact that it is a great, populous 
nation. He did not say whether or not he 
intends immediate recognition but implied 
it by saying it is not a question at the mo- 
ment. A long talk with his foreign minister, 
who has been Ambassador to the United 
States, brought out hopes that the two 
Chinas might reach some conciliation, per- 
haps there might be two Chinas in the U.N. 
as members, but with neither necessarily 
occupying a permanent seat in the Security 
Council. 

Our reception by the Emperor was formal 
and magnificent. Before we went in we went 
to see 30 royal lions in cages, with many cubs 
of various ages. They were truly wonderful, 
some grizzled with age. On the steps of 
the royal palace on a chain, with two keepers, 
was a lion, and we had our pictures taken 
with him; some of us, not me, even touched 
him, despite warnings of the keepers. We 
waited two by two in a great hall, thick with 
rugs, illuminated by glittering cutglass 
chandeliers reflected in mirrors, with beauti- 
ful window draperies, and two large throne 
chairs, topped by red velvet draperies, with 
golden crown overall. Then we went up- 
stairs to another great, hall, where there were 
rows of chairs for us before another less- 
formal throne chair. The Emperor came, 
straight and dignified in uniform, with rows 
of medals, hardly any gray in the abundant 
black hair and beard. He is of a pale gold 
color with fine high features, very thin. 

One by one, we were introduced by name 
to the Emperor by Marcel Duriaux, our tour 
director, for whom this press conference was 
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Emperor read a statement in his own lan- 
guage, which was translated and we were 
given copies. Then the six of us chosen to 
ask the allowed six questions rose one by one, 
adciressed him and spoke. I was fourth with 
my triple China question. He answered quite 
at length to each, pausing for the interpre- 
tation. 

Then he rose and, with some of his minis- 
ters led us into another magnificent hall, 
where a collation was spread on a white 
linen covered table. Waiters passed trays 
of champagne, and the Emperor chatted in- 
formally with some of us, introduced by his 
Minister of Protocol. He gave me some extra 
time because I saw him when he visited 
Washington and because I am a Washington 
correspondent. Also he spoke of “General” 
and President Eisenhower who helped drive 
Mussolini and Hitler out of Africa. 

During the day we visited the handsome 
university endowed by the Emperor, one of 
the most modern I have seen. Yeshi I. Taf- 
fesse, sister of one of the staff at the univer- 
sity spent 2 years studying in the United 
States, 1 year at Fryeburg Academy in Maine. 
We saw the magnificent Jubilee Palace, cele- 
brating 25 years of the Emperor’s reign; our 
Vice President Nrxon was the first foreign 
honor guest to stay there. It is the official 
guest house. Opposite the grounds is rising 
African House, which will house the U.N. 
economic mission, African conferences—one 

in June—and U.N. or other interna- 
tional meetings. Incidentally, while we have 
no missile base here we do have a small Army 
base, mostly radio, for communications—very 
valuable. 

While the African nations are friendly with 
Israel and receive much technical know-how 
from her in industry and agriculture, and 
wish the Nasser hostility to Israel about the 
Suez could be settled, they do not foresee it 
now. Yesterday we visited their prized Koka 
hydroelectric plant on the Hawash River, 
rising In Ethiopia and flowing into the Blue 
Nile, which will give needed power and irriga- 
tion water to make this arid but deep topsoil 
bloom like a rose. One generator is operat- 
ing; the rest ready in a year and a half. The 
contractor is Italian. After the war, the Em- 
peror said there should be no revenge from 
a Christian nation. The Italians are build- 
ing the dam as reparations, with some 
money from the Ethiopian Government. The 
King owns many enterprises here. He has 
a monopoly on production and sale of liquor, 
which helps his budget. He promised a con- 
stitutional monarchy and it is now under- 
way, but he is and will be the absolute mon- 
arch, What comes after? Who knows? 
AFRICA ON THE MOVE—REPUBLIC OF SuDAN Is A 

“BENEVOLENT DICTATORSHIP” 
(By May Craig) 

KHARTOUM.—The Republic of Sudan is the 
largest country in Africa—a million square 
miles. Its first known settlements date back 
to 5,000 B.C. It has conquered and been 
conquered; it has been beaten in war, over- 
run, occupied. Turks, British, Egyptians had 
it in recent times. it is Moslem and Arab 
predominantly. In February 1953 an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement was signed beginning a 
3-year period of self-government under in- 
ternational supervision. In January 1954, the 
Sudanese Parliament held its first meeting. 
In 1955 all foreign troops left. In 1956 the 
two governments recognized the Sudanese as 
a fully independent sovereign state. The 
flags of Britain and Egypt were hauled down 
and the Sudanese flag went up. It is one of 
the few peaceful revolutions of our times. 

It is now a “benevolent” military dictator- 
ship. Its President is Ferik Ibrahim 
Abboud, who is also President of the Su- 
preme Council of the Armed Forces of the 
Republic, Prime Minister, and Minister of 
Defense. The people, who range from coal 
black to light brown are deeply patriotic. 
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They gave us copies of the music and words 
of their national anthem: 

“We are the soldiers of God, soldiers of this 
our land; ready for any challenge; we shall 
never betray our call; in the face of death it- 
self our souls are in God’s hand; we count 
our country’s glory the greatest prize of all. 
This is our land, so dear, whose flag flies 
brave and clear; oh, sons of this Sudan, this 

-is a sign for you, to shoulder hard your tasks 
and do your duty true.” 

In a little booklet they gave us about the 
Sudan, it begins: “This is the story of a peo- 

’ ple, a desert and a river. Today the people 
are independent, the desert is fertile, and the 
river utilized. In Sudan the Middle East 
ends and Africa begins.” It is this linkage 
of Arab-Moslem Middle East and north Africa 
with middle, southern, and western Africa 
that makes the Sudan so important to the 
peace of the world.. They belong to the Arab 
League, but they want to remain a separate 
nation, friends with all. They are Mediter- 
ranean and they are African. 

The White Nile and the Blue Nile come 
together here in a great confluence to form 
“The Nile.” I sit now on the balcony of a 
hotel in Ehartoum overlooking the Blue Nile. 
Our group has just come from an unprece- 
dented press conference with the President 
in his long, low, large, white palace, built 
by the British Lord Kitchener. It fronts on 
the Nile Road under a double row of great 
trees which meet in an arch, along the Blue 
Nile, near the confluence. We had to submit 
our questions in writing the day before, and 
he spoke to us through an interpreter, a tall, 
dark, inteliectual man, with the scars of 
tribal gashes, gained in his young manhood, 
on both cheeks. Several of the officials had 
these—as we have seen all over Africa—sign 
of how recently they have come into the 
modern world. The President did not have 
the scars. 

We asked when there would be free elec- 
tions. He replied—when current survey 
shows the people are ready and capable. 
Their long close relations with Egypt and 
Britain have given them many capable and 
educated leaders. The President is one of 
the few African leaders who spoke freely and 
cordially of their gratitude to the United 
States for its help in development of their 
country. “They are frankly neutral, they 
wish to be friends with East and West— 
they will not accept any help that is not 
clean and good.” There are Communists 
here, but they are under control of this 
Government. We passed the Soviet, Com- 
munist China, and Yugoslav Embassies—-one 
of the few times I have seen the Red China 
flag fiying—red ground, one large white star 
with four small stars in a semicircle around 
it. They have not “officially” accepted aid 
from the Soviet. A Soviet delegation was 
here last year but did not offer “cash loan,” 
the President said, and so no application has 
been made to the Soviet by the Sudan. 

The President said that the recognition of 
Communist China was by a previous Parlia- 
ment before he took over. However, he said, 
it was the manifest desire of both countries 
to recognize Red China and “we saw no rea- 
eon to reject it.” Asked if he was satisfied 
with American aid, he smiled and said that 
they are grateful, do not want to “talk fig- 
ures;’’ need more, of course, for rapid prog- 
ress but realize that “we are at the end of 
the camel train” in comparison to American 
aid to other countries. 

He hopes the cold war will soon be over— 
“It benefits nobody.” The Sudan, as most— 
not all—African countries, is angry about 
the French atomic bomb tests in the Sahara, 
The Sudan is near the desert, and has pro- 
tested to the French Government and the 
United Nations, which, he said, “ignored us.” 
They are for freedom for Algeria, com- 
pletely—and the French atomic tests solidify 
feeling against the French. 
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Statement Released by the Organization, 
Soul of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a new departure in efforts to fur- 
ther understanding between citizens of 
this Nation and the people of the world 
has recently been undertaken. 

The project is sponsored by a private, 
nonprofit educational organization— 
Soul of America. 
recorded “living letters’ which it ex- 
changes between the students of high 
schools in 100 American cities and simi- 
lar schools abroad. 

The goal of this commendable pro- 
gram is explained in a statement re- 
cently released by Soul of America, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New ORGANIZATION ANNOUNCES “LIVING 
Lerrers” Tape EXCHANGE BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
In 100 AMERICAN CITIES AND SCHOOLS IN 
OrnHer NATIONS 


WasHINcTON, D.C., June 3, 1960.—The Soil 
of America, a private nonprofit, educational 
organization concerned about the image of 
America which is projected to the rest of 
the world today announced sopnsorship of 
a plan for the exchange of tape-recorded 
“living letters” between high schools in 100 
American cities and similar schools in other 
parts of the world. 

Under the plan high school students in 
this country would “talk” their letters to 
their counterparts in other nations. In re- 
turn students in other parts of the world 
would send taped replies to high schools in 
the United States. 

Initially it is planned to established such 
an exchange between this country and the 
USSR and Latin America. The first living 
letter will be tape recorded this summer and 
will be offered to a school in Moscow under 
cultural exchange terms which will provide 
seciprocity if accepted. 

The announcement was made at a meet- 
ing of the Soul of America in Washington, 
D.C., by Harry H. Semmes, president of the 
new organization. Mr. Semmes pointed out 
that “this is in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s recent statement after the summit 
collapse when he stated that we must “* * * 
improve the contacts between our own and 
the Soviet peoples, making clear that the 
path of reason and commonsense is still 
open if the Soviets will but use it.” 

Mr. Semmes described the purpose of the 
Soul of American as being “* * * to remind 
Americans, particularly the youth of Amer- 
ica, of the basic concepts on which this coun- 
try was founded and belief in which stimu- 
lated the growth and character of the Na- 
tion, and to inform our countrymen of the 
necessity of making known to the people of 
this world the true beliefs upon which our 
freedoms are founded? 

“We believe that this should be done with 
humbleness and modesty, but without 
apology, and that it should be made known 
that the important thing about America is 
not what we have in terms of material 
wealth, but what we are in terms of human 
liberties.” . 


It utilizes tape- - 
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In announcing the formation of the Soy] 


of America organization, Mr. Semmes made os 


public an exchange of letters between the 
organization and President Eisenhower and 
Senate Majority Leader Lynpon B. JOHNson, 

President Eisenhower in his letter to the 
organization stated in part: 

“Iam highly gratified by the concern and 
conviction which bring Americans together 
to stimulate increased awareness of 
America’s idealism and spiritual heritage and 
to seek ways of imparting throughout the 
world a greater knowledge of America’s char- 
acter. This purpose is close to my heart, 
It underlies much of the work of the present’ 
administration, an example being the pro- 


grams carried out by the various people-to-. 


people committees. Each effort to the same 
end can contribute significantly to present- 
ing the true picture of America to the 
world.” 

Senator JOHNSON in his letter stated: 

“I would like to congratulate you on the 
concept and formation of the Soul of 
America. I believe that you are setting forth 
on @ most worthwhile venture, and I think 
you have an opportunity to make a truly 
significant contribution to your country. 

“In these troubled times, I am afraid that 
continuous talk of arms and defense tends 
to make us overlook what is truly important, 
It is this: that all of our planes, guns, and 
men under arms, important though they 
may be, are only the shield to guard what 
is really the heart of America—our sacred 
heritage of liberty.” 


The Filipinos Demonstrated Warm Affec- 
tion for America in Their Welcome te 
President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all followed with interest President 
Eisenhower's recent visit to certain 
Asian countries and we read with pride . 
the warm and affectionate welcome ex- 
tended to him by the people of the 
Philippines. According to the press it 
was an unprecedented reception, unprec- 
edented in numbers—about 3 million 
Filipinos cheered and shouted their wel- 
come in a tumultuous parade; unprece- 
dented in spontaneity—Filipinos came 
from all over the islands by every means 
of transportation and at their own per- 
sonal expense; unprecedented in sin- 
cerity—the crowds all but swamped the 
presidential car and all security ar- 
rangements were brushed aside. 


It fills the American heart with pride 
that the Filipino people should have 
thus shown their loyal friendship for us. 
In a sector of the world where neutral- 
ism has found adherents and where re- 
cent developments have not been of an 
encouraging outlook for us, it is refresh- 
ing to have this Philippine token of good 
will and gratitude. It is good for the 
American people ‘to realize that true 
friendship is a thing of the heart, that 
it cannot be imposed or bought. ‘The 
Filipinos showed this in Bataan and 
Corregidor. This wasin war. In peace, 
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whatever disappointments they may 
have had, whatever grievances they may 
have, whatever suspicions they may 
harbor, justified or not, that their 
friendship is being taken for granted by 
us, the fact is that when they had the 
opportunity to show to the world their 
esteem and affection for the American 
people, they showed it as nobly as they 
did in our darkest days during the Pa- 
cific War. 

President Carlos P. Garcia, as their 
able and worthy spokesman, expressed 
it so beautifully in the following two 
eloquent addresses which, in the words 
of a distinguished American editor were 
“the words of a statesman and couched 
in flawless English that would have 
done honor to the prose of Woodrow 
Wilson.” 

The first one was delivered at the 
state dinner which the President of the 
Philippines and Mrs. Garcia gave in 
honor of President Eisenhower at Mala- 
cafiang Palace: 

Mr. President, in a powerful story by 
Ambrose Bierce, I recently read the thrilling 
account of a regimental line of battle await- 
ing the order to advance. As only Bierce’s 
pen can describe it, the reader sees the long 
line, quiet, perfect in its precision, each of- 
ficer and soldier at his post, each superbiy 
disciplined, alert and ready. Then in beauti- 
ful flashbacks, the author sketches in the 
background, behind the lines, tumult among 
the supply trains, orders and counterorders, 
medical corpsmen and others running in all 
directions, in short a kind of disorderly order. 
The storyteller ends his story with one felic- 
itous sentence: “The men who do not fight 
are never ready.” 

I recall this story tonight not only because 
our distinguished guest of honor was once a 
military leader but because there is a moral 
that I would like to draw from it. 

Under this roof, Mr. President, many a 
great foreign dignitary had been entertained 
but never one with your record of service to 
the world. You have been the supreme 
commander of the most powerful army ever 
mustered together under one command in 
recorded history and you have led them as 
the legions of freedom to victory and to im- 
mortality. This was in war. In peace, you 
have been twice elected to the highest post 
in the gift of the American people and under 
your leadership, America has shown she can 
rise to great heights because your vision and 
statesmanship have summoned her to dare 
and to achieve. 

We are engaged today in a life and death 
global struggle against communism. ‘Your 
recent efforts to relieve world tensions and 
reach an agreement that can lead to peace 
have been unfortunately frustrated—I hope 
only temporarily. But deep as the impress 
your war record has left in history and high 
as your place is on the roll of your country’s 
Statesmen, posterity. Sir, will honor you 
more for the unrelenting struggle that you 
are waging for peace. Your serenity and un- 
fuffied poise in the face of abuse, your 
dignity and restraint, your stubborn deter- 
mination to continue to reach your goal de- 
Spite obstacles in your way—your life indeed 
has been a life of constant fight—ready to 
lead the world once again to victory and to 
peace. 

If we are to win in the struggle in which 
we are now engaged, we must avoid in our 
free world disunity and disorder as depicted 
in Ambrose Bierce’s flashbacks. The time 
for unity is now and the Philippines is ready 
to join its efforts, modest though they be, 
with that of like-minded nations, in concord 
and harmony, to fight for peace, that it may 
Rot be said of them: “The men who do not 
fight are never ready.” 
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Cardinal Newman once aptly said: “Men 
are guided by type, not by argument; that 
some winning instance must be set before 
them or the sermon will be in vain and the 
doctrine will not spread.” 

Mr, President, you are the type and the 
winning instance to inspire the free world to 
follow and emulate. 

Ladies and gentlemen: I ask you to rise 
and drink a toast with me to this century’s 
indomitable fighter for peace, the President 
of the United States. 


The second one was delivered at the 
dinner given by President Eisenhower at 
the American Embassy in Manila in 
honor of President and Mrs. Garcia: 

Mr. President, I am grateful to you for 
your kind and generous words. If your visit 
to the Philippines, these 3 days that you have 
been with us, the acelaim that you have re- 
ceived from the vast and unprecedented 
multitudes wherever you have been seen, 
the spontaneous demonstrations from our 
people of their esteem and admiration for 
you, have given you a spiritual lift, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have made us very happy indeed. 

The hundreds of thousands of smiling 
Filipino faces that were turned toward you 
had only one message. They saw in you 
the image of the American people. The 
nuances of international politics they care 
very little about. But they know that the 
United States is engaged in a struggle against 
a danger that threatens their country, too. 
They know America is their friend. Many 
of them are still alive who fought for Amer- 
ican ideals of freedom and democracy which 
are also ours, in Bataan and Corregidor as 
did their forbears in Tirad Pass and Ba- 
lintawak. In your person they saw em- 
bodied the prestige and principle of the 
United States. In a mass plebiscite of un- 
precedented popular demonstration they 
once more cast their vote of confidence in 
the United States. 

You have seen a people that have risen out 
of the debris of war and have established a 
democratic government and have maintained 
it despite the difficulties and handicaps of 
postwar reconstruction. You saw Manila 
soon after the Second World War and you 
compared the devastation as second only to 
Warsaw. The grit and determination of our 
people you have seen as evidenced by the 
material progress of our country. Much re- 
mains to be done but we are happy that you 
came and saw what has been accomplished 
and you will return to the United States 
better acquainted with our needs and our 
problems. 

Your bold venture in personal diplomacy 
we admire. It is in your character to dare 
where others would hesitate. But our 
harassed world needs venturesome spirits 
with the vision and the courage to blaze new 
trails to achieve the peace humanity must 
have if we are to survive. Our people are 
behind you in your purposeful undertaking 
and we wish you, Mr. President, godspeed. 

In a few moments you will be departing 
from our shores. You are going forward in 
your adventure because in the words of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt you are among those 
who do not “shrink from the hard contest, 
where men must win at the hazard of their 
lives and at the risk of all they hold déar.” 
That is the courage and the statesmanship 
that is the need of today and you go, Mr. 
President with the hopes and the best wishes 
and the prayers of the Filipino people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us drink to the 
health of the traveling symbol of the highest 
values that freemen treasure: freedam, the 
dignity of the human individual, and peace— 
the President of the United States. 


In President Garcia’s welcome speech 
to President Eisenhower, there is ex- 
pressed such loyalty to American ideals 
of freedom and democracy that it is dif- 
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ficult to understand how some American 
newspapers in the past could have 
doubted even in the slightest this Filipino 
leader’s strong and abiding friendship 
for the United States. Here is a true 
friend of our country speaking: 

The Philippines and the Filipino people 
bid you and your distinguished party warm- 
est welcome. 

As the humble spokesman of this nation 
so graciously honored by your visit, I would 
like to give voice in the greatest measure 
possible to the immeasurable feeling of affec- 
tion and esteem that beats so spontaneously 
in our hearts for you and the great Ameri- 
can people. 

I recall with a deep sense of gratitude the 
visit that it was my privilege to make in the 
United States as your guest 2 years ago. [I 
am happy that you have honored us with 
this return visit and I express the hope that 
we can make your stay with us a treasured 
memory that you will always cherish in the 
same manner that you made my sojourn in 
Washington an unforgettabie experience. 

Here, Mr. President, is a nation that stands 
for all that America stands for in the way 
of the greatest human values—freedom, de- 
mocracy, and the brotherhood of men. These 
are the ideals that bind your country and 
ours together, and with them the other na- 
tions of the world striving sincerely to win 
world peace with justice and honor for all, 

You had been in our midst before. In- 
deed, at one time you lived with us, worked 
with us, and dreamed with us the life to 
which we aspire—a national aspiration that 
was our inspiration and article of faith dur- 
ing the long dark moment of the last World 
War. When we welcome you, therefore, at 
this time, we feel and we wish you to feel 
that it is a welcome home. 


BATTLE OF BATAAN RECALLED 


Welcome home, Mr. President; welcome, 
America, whom the Filipino people hold 
closest to the heart. This is an affinity 
forged in common principles, common ideals, 
and common experience in war and in peace. 
I need not recount again the history of this 
affinity, for it is already well known. ‘The 
story has been told in the course of half a 
century, culminating in the apocalypse of 
Bataan and Corregidor and the apotheosis of 
Philippine independence following victory 
for the free world. 

But the victory remains to be made com- 

. plete. And you, Mr. President, come to our 
midst in the course of a continued quest for 
the just peace that will endure. We assure 
you and the great American people that you 
lead, as well as the free naticns that have 
identified themselves with the great cause, 
that the Philippines is and will ever be a 
staunch friend and ally over the vicissitudes 
of time. 


You will be long remembered by our peo- 
ple and other free peoples in Asia for your 
patient, passionate, and unrelenting quest 
for a permanent and just world peace in 
whose environment man may finaily subdue 
such age-old adversaries as ignorance, 
disease, poverty, and vice and fulfill his 
highest dignity. We realize that sinister 
forces keep trying to undermine this grand 
effort for world peace, but we believe that 
in the end a gleaming white tower of world 
peace and brotherhood will rise sturdy and 
strong upon the firm foundations that 
America has laid under your leadership. 

We in the Philippines know that there are 
dark clouds hovering over the world, includ- 
ing over our own land, because of the Com- 

.-munist offensive. The collapse of the sum- 
mit conference in Paris has of late intensi- 
fied the cold war. That you have not been 
disheartened or dismayed is a summons for 
the free world to rise to greater heights than 
heretofore reached. We are with you, Mr. 

President, as your friend and ally in the great 
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cause that as freemen we are pledged to 
defend with all our might and main in com- 
plete identification with the rest of free- 
dom-loying and peace-loving humanity. 

Around you here today, Mr. President, are 
the Filipino people, of whose ovation my 
voice is but a part. See the sincere friend- 
ship reflected in their faces. Hear them 
thunder welcome. And with them and us 
are also the representatives of the foreign 
community in Manila, friends too who are 
with us in the cause of true peace and true 
amity among nations. 

Welcome home, Mr. President. We remem- 
ber you as the Army officer who came to us 
way back in 1935 to help us organize our 
national defense. You are not a stranger to 
these multitudes who today are acclaiming 
you. You have made lasting friendships 
among them. We have watched with in- 
creasing pride your rise in your people’s es- 
teem as though you belonged to us also. 

We look at you as the champion of every- 
thing that we cherish nearest and closest to 
our hearts. By this popular manifestation 
we hope to impart to you the message that 
in the Philippines, America has a peerless 
friend and among the Filipinos she will 
always find a people who are one with her 
in ideals. 

You are at home, Mr. President, as if you 
Were among your own. And in this spirit, 
let me open our doors and to you with a full 
heart in our national language—“Tuloy po 
kayo sa amin [Welcome, sir, to our home].” 

Mabuhay. [Long life.] 


Appropriately, President Eisenhower 
responded with these words: 


Mr. President and my friends of the Phil- 
ippine Islands: 

This is indeed for me a homecoming. As 
I circled over your city I saw the old familiar 
sights of the. Laguna de Bay, the Baguio 
mountains and the Pasig River, and finally 
this lovely coastline along which your city 
lies. Indeed, these sights aroused in me sen- 
timents and emotions that no eloquence of 
mine could ever adequately express. 

I worked among you for more than 4 years. 
I came here as an assistant to General Doug- 
las MacArthur and only yesterday morning, 
of possibly—my days are getting mixed up— 
2 days ago, I called General MacArthur and 
had a conversation with him about these is- 
lands, and this section of the world that he 
knew so well, and he asked me to convey to 
you his sincere conviction—strengthened 
with the years—that always there will be 
unity between the Philippines and the 
United States of America. And he asked me 
to convey to you—Mr. President, and to your 
peoplie—his warmest greetings and his best 
wishes for your continued welfare. 

The last time that I was enabled to come 
to see your country was just after the con- 
clusion of World War II. I then saw a city 
wrecked and living in destruction—every- 
thing torn to pieces. As I flew over the city 
today I saw what Philippine courage, Phil- 
lippine energy, Philippine endurance, and 
stamina could accomplish. 

Manila is as beautiful as ever it was be- 
fore—and more so. All over your country 
the ravages of war have been repaired, by 
your refusal to surrender to despair or to 
lose faith in your own destiny. 

As I looked at these familiar sights, there 
was one thing, of course, that was missing: 
So many of my old friends of the years just 
preceding World War II, they are gone. So 
many of them paid the price that freemen 
have been called upon to pay again and again 
for the defense of freedom, for the right of 
living as human people of dignity, to stand 
straight under their God, and bow the knee 
to no one else. 

I pay tribute to those great heroes, and 
to all who fought with them and beside 
them—both American and Filipino. I hope 
in a symbolic way to pay my respects when 
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I go to some of the cemeteries where they 
are buried. 

But to you, the living, and among you are 
many of my old friends, I affirm again the 
determination of the United States to live 
with you as a true partner in defense of those 
ideals of liberty and human dignity in which 
we alike believe. 

Between us, just as always it has been the 
case between members of a family, are some 
problems to be discussed and to be talked 
about and to negotiate. But the negotiation 


‘ and those conferences take place in a spirit 


of common dedication to ideals that make 
us true partners. Therefore, no petty dif- 
ferences of any kind can ever tear apart 
these two great countries, which are certain 
together to march down the lane of the 
future—free, proud, prospering, and always 
friends. 


Thank you very much, 


The New York Times, in an editorial 
entitled “Triumphant Start,” speaks 
fittingly of the Philippine reception as 
spectacularly successful and called it 
“the true voice of Asia.” The editorial 
follows: 

‘TRIUMPHANT START 

President Eisenhower’s tour of the Far 
East has had a spectacularly successful be- 
ginning in the Philippines. Many more than 
@ million Filipinos lined up between the air- 
port and the center of Manila to bid him a 
welcome that surpassed anything seen in the 
Philippines before. 

This was again the familiar Eisenhower, 
beaming, buoyant, the personification of 
friendliness and sincerity. The thunderous 
cheers and waving banners that greeted him 
and hailed him as “champion of democracy” 
were, of course, first of all, the acclaim of a 
friend, an ally and a member of our own 
family now grown to independence. But 
they were more than this. They represented 
the true voice of Asia which, for all its long- 
ing for peace and, in some quarters, neu- 
trality in the great conflict of our days, in- 
stinctively sees in the United States the de- 
fender of freedom and human dignity. 

In this respect the Philippine welcome 
represented a rebuff to the propaganda 
campaign unleashed against the United 
States and President Eisenhower personally 
by Premier Khrushchev and Chairman Mao. 
It also conveyed a rebuke to the exponents 
of that campaign in Japan who would sepa- 
rate that country from other free Asian 
nations. 

This aspect of the reception lifted the 
speeches exchanged between the Philippine 
and the American Presidents above the diplo- 
matic courtesies usual on such occasions. 
It gave depth and emotional impact to 
President Garcia’s declaration that the 
Philippines are and will continue to be 
stanch friends and allies of the United States 
in defending freedom and democracy. It 
gave importance to President Eisenhower’s 
reciprocal pledge that no “petty differences,” 
such as often arise between members of a 
family, can divide us. That the President 
conveyed like sentiments from General Mac- 
Arthur, liberator of the Philippines, added 
& special touch of grace to the event. 


Mr. Speaker, who is this man, the 
President of the Philippines, who at 
times has been misrepresented by a sec- 
tor of our press? An Associated Press 
dispatch, published by the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 14, 1960, says: 

Mant.ia, Tuesday, June 14.—Carlos P. 
Garcia, 63, President Eisenhower’s host to- 
day, is a blend of tough politician and 
dreamy poet. 

The Philippine President has never lost an 
election in the jungle of Philippine politics, 
along a path that took him from the House 


of Representatives to Senator, Governor, 
Vice President, and President. 

Mr. Garcia was the Vice President of the 
Philippines under President Magsaysay. Hig 
favorite activity is chess. He took over after 
Mr. Magsaysay was killed in an airplane 
crash in 1957. 

The President himself has never been ac. 
cused of dishonesty in office. Recently, Mr, 
Garcia has been taking a tough line toward 
wrongdoing. 

Mr. Garcia indorses Mr, Magsaysay’s feeling 
of pro-Americanism, although his “Filipino 
first” policy has been misconstrued in some 
quarters as anti-American. 

An incident at a private dinner for Fil- 
ipinos who once studied at American uni- 
versities gave a good illustration of this, 

Several speakers told of the early days of 


American rule in the Philippines, when they — i 


were bright young men inbued with the 
ideal of Philippine independence. They in- 
timated that the United States had been 
slow in granting it. 

Mr. Garcia was annoyed at the tone of 
some of the speakers. He threw away his 
prepared speech and told his audience, which 
included only one American, that he had 
stood and watched the Filipino flag go up 
and the American flag come down over 
Manila July 4, 1946. ; 

He said he looked around at the war-dey- 
astated city and thought the the Americans 
could have delayed the promised grant of 
independence on the ground that the coun. 
try had been wrecked by the war. 

“But they kept their promise, and gave 
us our independence when they said they 
would.” Mr, Garcia said. Then he 
his fist on the rostrum and fairly shouted: 


“That is the America I know, and love.” 


President Eisenhower’s visit to the 
Philippines was really a show of confi- 
dence in the leadership of this pro-Amer- 


ican Filipino who refused to surrender to 
the Japanese during the war but pre- 
ferred to risk his life with the resistance 
movement. The joint communique of 
the two Presidents shows the support 
that President Eisenhower has pledged 
to give the efforts of the Garcia admin- 
istration to industrialize the Philippine 
economy, the steps taken to foster closer 
friendship with the Philippines’ Asian 
neighbors, to modernize the Philippine 
Army, and to defend the Philippines “au- 
tomatically” in case of enemy attack. 

The communique follows: 

President Eisenhower, at the invitation of 
President Garcia, paid a state visit to the 
Philippines on June 14 to 16, 1960, returning 


the visit of President Garcia to the United © 


States 2 years ago. 
President Eisenhower recalled his personal 


association with the Philippines extending. 


over a period of many years. As the first 
President of the United States to visit the 
Philippines while in office, he expressed his 
deep sense of satisfaction that he had been 
afforded this opportunity to attest to the 
admiration and affection which the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States feel 
toward their Philippine allies. 

President Garcia, on his part, viewed the 
affection shown to President Eisenhower by 
the Filipino people as a grateful remem- 
brance of the latter’s tour of duty in the 
Philippines some 25 years ago and their ad- 
miration for his military leadership in the 
Second World War and his dedicated labors 
for a just and lasting world peace. 

The visit afforded President Garcia and 
President Eisenhower, together with other 
Officials of both governments, an opportunity 
for a frank and cordial exchange of views on 


June 28 


% 


matters of mutual interest. In a review of 


the international situation and of the bi- 











1960 


lateral relations of the two countries, the 
two Presidents— 

1. Reaffirmed the bonds of friendship and 
mutual understanding which have histor- 
ically joined the Filipino and American Gove 
ernments and peoples. 

2. Noted the problems facing the free 
world at the beginning of the new decade 
and discussed the possibility of increased 
tensions.in view of recent statements by 
Communist leaders in Moscow and Peiping. 
They renewed their determination to sup- 
port the work of the United Nations and 
the objectives of the United Nations Charter 
in the interest of true international peace 
and progress based on justice and the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

3. Assessed the continuing threat to peace 
in the Far East posed by Communist China. 
They reaffirmed the importance of regional 
co-operation in insuring the independence 
of the nations of Southeast Asia. They em- 
phasized the important role of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization in furthering 
such cooperation and in developing a sense 
of regional solidarity; and they noted with 
satisfaction the contribution being made by 
the Philipines toward strengthening its ties 
with its Asian neighbors. 


STRESS CLOSE PLANNING 


4. Noted that President Eisenhower's visit 
and the warm response thereto by the Fili- 
pino people provided renewed evidence of 
the strength and vitality of the alliance be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States 
and of its essential contribution to the se- 
curity of southeast Asia. To promote the 
continuing strength of the alliance and to 
enable the Philippines to discharge its obli- 
gation thereunder, they emphasized the im- 
portance of close military collaboration and 
planning between the appropriate authori- 
ties of their countries. They further ex- 
pressed the view that this close military col- 
laboration and planning should be aimed at 
the maximum effectiveness in formulating 
and executing United States military assist- 
ance programs and in furthering Philippine 
defense capability in the light of modern 
requirements. 

5. Noted the recent meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers of the SEATO held 
in Washington and expressed satisfaction 
with the continuing effectiveness of the 
SEATO as a deterrent to Communist agree- 
ment in southeast Asia. They were also 
gratified that the Washington conference 
had given attention to the economic objec- 


‘tives of the SEATO, recognizing the im- 


portance of economic cooperation between 
and among the members. 


ASSURANCE RENEWED 


6. Recalled the provisions of the Mutual 
Defense Treaty. President Eisenhower, on 
his part, renewed the assurance he had made 
to President Garcia in Washington that 
under the provisions of this treaty and other 
defensive agreements between the Philip- 
pines and the United States and in accord- 
ance with the deployments and dispositions 
thereunder, any armed attack against the 
Philippines would involve an attack against 
the United States forces stationed there and 
against the United States and would in- 
stantly be repelled. It was noted that this 
understanding was included in the agree- 
ment reached between the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs of the Philippines and the Am- 
bassador of the United States on October 
12, 1959. 

7. Noted with satisfaction the considerable 
progress that had been made in talks between 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the Philip- 
Pines and the Ambassador of the United 
States toward settlement of problems arising 
from the presence of U.S. bases in the Philip- 
pines, They expressed confidence that the 
few remaining problems will be similarly 
resolved to the mutual satisfaction of the 
two governments, 
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8. Reemphasized the importance of strong, 
stable economies in furthering the objectives 
of peaceful development in the free world. 
President Eisenhower expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the evident progress which has been 
made in the Philippine economy, including 
notable advances in industrialization. The 
contribution which the U.S. aid programs 
have made and will continue to make to 
Philippine economic development was em- 
phasized. In recognition of the economic 
interdependence of all nations in the modern 
world, they discussed opportunities for in- 
creased private investment and expanded 
trade between the two countries in a climate 
favorable to free enterprise and to the free 
movement of capital. 

President Garcia and President Eisenhower 
concluded that the exchange of views and the 
renewal of personal associations made pos- 
sible by President Eisenhower's visit will 
further strengthen the traditional ties be- 
tween the two countries and will contribute 
significantly to the advancement of their 
cooperative efforts on behalf of peace and 
progress in this vital part of the world. 


Expressive of the feelings of the 
American people whose reaction to the 
Philippine reception is one of heartfelt 
gratitude to the Filipino people and to 
the leadership of President Garcia 
under whose direction the arrangements 
for the welcome were made, is the fol- 
lowing editorial of the Arizona Republic 
printed on June 19, 1960, entitled “Our 
Real Allies”: 


Our REAL ALLIEs 


President Eisenhower said the size of his 
reception in the Philippines last week had 
not been equaled “at any time, anywhere” 
in his travels around the world. In con- 
trast with the rioting Japanese mobs in 
Tokyo, some 2 to 3 million friendly Filipinos 
in Manila cheered themselves hoarse for the 
President and demonstrated their friendship 
for the United States. 

You would have to go back 60 years in 
history to find the genesis of President 
Eisenhower’s amazing reception in the Phil- 
ippines. After an accident of war had 
dropped the islands into our laps, President 
McKinley declared the United States had 
no intention of remaining permanently 
sovereign in the Philippines. Instead, he 
said, the United States would train the 
Filipinos in the art of self-government and 
would give them their national independ- 
ence when they were ready. That promise 
was kept on July 4, 1946, and nothing since 
has seriously affected the unity of American- 
Philippine relations. 

One reason why the Filipinos like us so 
much is that we never showered them with 
foreign aid. Roughly a thousand American 
school teachers went to the Philippines on 
the U.S.S. Thomas and other Army trans- 
ports in 1901 and 1902, but their salaries 
were paid by the Philippines. Americans 
Served aS governors general, as supreme 
court judges, and as secretaries of public 
instruction until the Philippines achieved 
commonwealth status in 1935, but they, too, 
were paid for by the Filipino—not the Amer- 
ican—taxpayer. It is true that the United 
States has been generous in war damage pay- 
ments and trade arrangements with the 
Philippines since World War II, but that is 
because the Japanese destroyed the Philip- 
pine economy.in their efforts to hurt the 
United States. The Filipinos stood by us in 
the war, and we obviously owed them a boost 
in rebuilding their economy. 

It would be a mistake, nonetheless, for 
Americans to take the Filipinos for granted. 
We must respect the pride of the Filipinos, 
and we must never forget they are citizens 
of a sovereign nation. We should not de- 
mand more favorable conditions for Amer- 
ican military personnel in the Philippines 
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than in Japan, for instance. We should pay 
off the rest of the war damage claims which 
we originally accepted. We should continue 
to make Export-Import Bank loans avail- 
able. , 

For it is quite possible that the Philip- 
pines will soon become our only reliable ally 
in the Far East. The Kishi government in 
Japan could fall at any time. The succes- 
sors to the Rhee government in Korea have 
not made clear where they stand. Chiang 
Kai-shek is a true friend, but no one can 
say what will happen to Formosa after he 
dies. India, Burma, and Indonesia are 
neutralist at best, pro-Communist at worst. 
Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia 
have more propaganda than strategic value. 
Malaya’s position is always dependent on 
Chinese-controlled Singapore. 

We need the Philippines, and the Philip- 
pines needs us. We should continue to 
build on the firm foundations laid during 
six decades of united effort. President 
Eisenhower’s visit to the Philippines is the 
brightest spot in what so far has been a 
grim journey. 


Mr. Speaker, as a fitting conclusion 
may I include in my remarks the follow- 
ing address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, which he delivered several days 
ago at the annual dinner of the 4th Ma- 
rine Division held at the Shoreham Ho- 
tel and printed in the Sunday Wash- 
ington Star, in which he eloquently and 
substantively analyzes the significance 
of President Eisenhower’s tumultuous 
welcome that the Filipinos accorded 
him, in the light of recent events in 
Paris, in Moscow, and in Japan: 

As you know I have just returned from 
the Philippines where I witnessed the un- 
precedented welcome, unprecedented in 
number and -in warmth, given by the Fili- 
pino people to your President. It was a 
moving spectacle to see 3 million of my 
fellow countrymen anxious to show, in a 
tumultuous demonstration of esteem and 
affection, their faith in the United States. 
It brought to my mind other unforgettable 
scenes—the foxholes of Bataan where our 
starving, malaria-ridden, poorly equipped 
Filipino soldiers fought and fell for the 
American flag. 

Many years have elepsed since the war. 
An uncertain peace had followed. A new 
danger had arisen to threaten freedom. Be- 
cause of this new menace and because of 
America’s growing responsibilities as the 
leader of the free world, it was felt in many 
quarters in the Philippines that in America’s 
effort to make new friends, old friendships 
at times seemed to be taken for granted and 
even former enemies appeared to be given 
preferential consideration over former allies. 

I have repeatedly given voice to this feel- 
ing of my people ih my public utterances 
here in the United States. At the same time 
I always underscored the fact that despite 
this, I was certain that the Filipino people’s 
friendship for the United States is steadfast 
and unswerving, that because we share your 
faith in the ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy, we can always be depended upon to 
show that faith in any supreme test. 

The summit conference was brazenly 
scuttled by Stalin’s successor. An invitation 
previously extended to President Eisenhower 
was abruptly withdrawn. Another invita- 
tion to visit another country was causing 
tension, riots, and bloodshed, and a govern- 
ment was about to fall. America’s prestige 
was at stake. Here then was another chal- 
lenge for the Filipinos to show their faith in 
your people. They accepted the challenge— 
and from the moment President Eisenhower 
landed on Philippine soil until he left 3 days 
later, because to them your leader-is your 
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Nation’s image, the Filipino masses from the 
barrios and hamiets and towns spontane- 
ously gathered in Manila and the reception 
they accorded the President of the United 
States has made history. It was the Fili- 
pino way of telling the world that its faith 
in America is whole and unimpaired. This, 
may I emphasize, is the essence of loyal 
friendship. 

What is the moral to be drawn from this? 
Your press can overplay the riots and the 
enake dances and the subversive and hate 
slogans to the neglect of other newsworthy 
events in friendly countries; you can mag- 
nify the importance of security treaties and 
get lost in discussions as to whether ven- 
tures in personal diplomacy and goodwill 
visits are useful or not; you may mistakenly 
favor countries which you believe are po- 
tentially useful industrially and militarily 
to you in the future; but in the long run, 
what really counts because it is abiding and 
is not subject to political expediencies of 
the moment or to Communist blandish- 
ments, is for you to have friends, friends 
tested and true, who whenever the show- 
down comes can be trusted to stand up and 
be counted on the side of freedom and hu- 
man dignity. 

Let America ponder these recent events, 
and if I have any message for you tonight 
it is to invite you to indulge in a searching 
national introspection that you may be able 
to distinguish hereafter between fair-weath- 
er friends and those who believe in you, as 
we in the Phillipines do, because of the 
identity of our democratic and libertarian 
_ ideals.” 


Department of Justice Undercutting 
Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 27, 1960, the Times and Democrat 
of Orangeburg, S.C., began carrying for 
its readers editorial correspondence by 
one of the South’s and the Naticn’s most 
talented newspapermen, Col. W. D. (Bill) 
Workman, Jr., author of the bestselling 
book, “The Case for the South.” In 
keeping with his usual] eloquent editorial 
writings, Colonel Workman penned for 
the Times and Democrat an outstanding 
column which merits the attention of 
the Nation. It is entitled “Department 
of Justice Undercutting Principles.” I 
ask unanimous consent that this column 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE UNDERCUTTING 

PRINCIPLES 
(By W. D. Workman) 

Like the Supreme Court, the Department 
of Justice should stand above all as a pillar 
of the law. But it, too, is joining the 
Court’s effort to undercut vital principles of 
American jurisprudence. 

The Supreme Court did its most damaging 
work in 1954 when it virtually junked the 
et ee ee ee 


school desegregation decision. Now comes 
the Justice Department with an onslaught 


against the soars well-established legal 


concept that civil rights are individual 
rights—to be asserted by the individuals 
concerned, 

Attorney General William P. 
armed with the authority of the 1960 Civil 
Rights Act and motivated by the 1960 presi- 
dential contest, is.dispatching his minions 
throughout the South in what tacitly are 
admitted to be fishing expeditions for voting 
law violations. Registration records in 
county after county are being examined by 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion—not on complaints by aggrieved citi- 
zens, but°on grounds of questionable data 
compiled and publicized by integrationist 

tions. 

Undoubtedly there have been in the South, 
as elsewhere, instances of denial of the right 
to register and to vote. Furthermore, it 
should be acknowledged that Negroes in 
some times and places—not all— have been 
discriminated against in their efforts to par- 
ticipate in elections. Such instances pro- 
vide the basis for proper legal action to cor- 
rect abuses and safeguard the right of quali- 
fied persons to vote irrespective of race. 

But at the same time, a great deal of the 
lack of Negro voting strength stems from a 
vast indifference to things political. Negro 
students of the problem have themselves ad- 
mitted that. Witness, for example, this 
statement by James T. McCain, who reported 
on “The Negro Voter in South Carolina” in 
a 1957 Howard University study: 

“Even though discriminatory tactics are 
still being used against the Negro to keep 
him from taking part in politics in South 
Carolina, this plays only a minor role in 
keeping those who can qualify from getting 
registration certificates and voting. * * * 
Apathy and the, lack of political conscious- 
ness restrict the use of the ballot by the Ne- 
gro more than any other factor.” 

A year later, Florida State University Prof. 
Elston E. Rhoady observed: “We may well 
have reached that plateau in the develop- 
ment of greater Negro participation in poli- 
tics which demands greater efforts by Negroes 
themselves.” 

And from the executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Roy Wilkins, has come this 
comment: 

“The examinations of the present scene 
(1957), buttressed by historical data running 
back to Reconstruction days, indicate that 
the Negro voter’s fate is in his own hand. 
Every contributor (to the study or “The 
Negro Voter in the South”) and commentator 
mentions apathy as a factor in the low rate 
of registration. * * * The point is that 
Negro citizens must prepare to present them- 
selves in numbers to be qualified, and that 
that preparation is their responsibility.” 

Yet in the face of what often is a monu- 
mental apathy, the Attorney General's Office 
seems determined to develop data which 
somehow can be made to make the white 
southerner liable for his Negro neighbor’s 
indifference. The absence of legal com- 
plaint of wrongdoing seems beside the point, 
for the Justice Department stands ready and 
eager, although unasked, to intervene in 
behalf of the uncomplaining citizens. 

The long-range implications of this atti- 
tude are sinister. If the Justice Department 
can enter the local scene to search out and 
persuade local citizens that their rights are 
being abridged with respect to elections, 
where will it end with respect to other 
matters? The courts heretofore have stood 
as temples of justice to which the aggrieved 
individual. might turn in his need. Will 
they now become tools of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for implementation of whatever 
political philosophy might hold sway in 
Washington at a given time? 

The trend is away from the English law 
and toward the Roman. The common law 
concepts which have given Germanic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and American people a pattern of law 


based. upon the will of the people seems to 
be withering. In its stead is growing the 
philosophy of Roman law, which is handed 
down from above and which reflects the 
dictatorial outlook of the authoritarians 
who rule: “The law is what we say it is.” 

The Department of Justice sails more 
readily into this swirl of legal change by 
virtue of the turbulence stirred up in 1954 
by the Supreme Court. Until then, it was 
held that matters once settled by judicial 
decisions provided precedents upon which 
laymen and lawyers alike could rely in meet- 
ing similar situations. In gutting that doc- 
trine, the Supreme Court acknowledged 
that it was departing from legal precedents 
and was leaning upon sociological advices. 

Thus, from actions both by the Supreme 
Court and now by the Justice Department, 
the Federal Government enlarges its grow- 
ing role as “big brother” to countless Ameri- 
cans who neither seek nor need this frater- 
nal despotism. A new pattern of juris- 
prudence is emerging—one which admon< ~ 
ishes the citizen to depend, not upon estab- 
lished law, but upon all-powerful Govern- 
ment, for the protection of his rights, 
whether these be real or fancied, 


American Deciduous Fruit Industries Feel 
Effects of European Import Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at a 
time- when many government officials 
and economists are seriously concerned 
with the problem of the balance of U.S, 
payments, it behooves us to examine the 
import restrictions imposed by some 
European countries upon American com=< 
modities. 

This refers especially to the continued 
severe restrictions against the importa- 
tion of American deciduous fruits, a 
condition which imposes serious hard- 
ships upon the apple and pear orchard- 
ists in West Virginia and other States. 

Many of these restrictions operate in 
violation of the rules of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
calls for the removal of such barriers 
with the improvement of the balance of 
payments position of the countries in 
question. 

This problem is considered in more 
detail in statements presented earlier 
this year by the U.S. National Fruit Ex- 
port Council and the apple and pear 
industry to the Departments of State, 
Agricujture, and Commerce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these statements be printed 
in the Apperidix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE APPLE AND Pear INDUSTRY, 
Pesrvary 10, 1960 

Europe has historically imported substan- 
tial quantities of fresh apples and pears. 
U.S. exports of apples to Europe for the 5 
years prior to World War II averaged 8,563,000 
bushels, or about 15 percent of the fresh 
crop; pear exports averaged 2,008,000 bushels, 
or about 45 percent of the winter pear crop. 
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The European market was an integral part 
of our normal market and merchandising 
plans. It was not merely a surplus disposal 
program. Orchards were planted and prac- 
tices followed to fill the demands of this 
market. 

To aid in developing this export market, 
the industry sponsored legislation which was 
enacted as the Apple and Pear Export Act in 
1933. This act fixed minimum standards 
for the export of U.S. apples and pears to 
assure that only good quality fruit is ex- 
ported. This is essential because our costs 
are much higher and we can compete in the 
export market only on the basis of high 
quality. 

The trade barriers that have been erected 
have seriously disrupted our normal market 
pattern. 

In Western Germany the apple and pear 
industry must wait from year to year to 
find out whether imports of apples and pears 
will be permitted. Frequently the action 
has been taken at such a late date in the 
season that little benefit is derived. In order 
to effectively merchandise our crops, we must 
be able to make necessary plans and take 
certain steps well in advance of harvest. 
While our own industry operates under un- 
certainty, other European countries have 
access to the West German market. 

In France, imports of U.S. apples and pears 
have been at a bare minimum and only un- 
der extremely difficult situations. Generally, 
we have been denfed access to the French 
market. ‘This season France has programs 
for importing apples and pears from the dol- 
lar area. However, this is only for this 
season and is not liberalization. At the same 
time, France established a 30,000-ton quota 
for apples from Common Market countries to 
be imported prior to the general opening 
date of February 15, 1960. The U.S. apple 
industry was not offered the opportunity to 
compete with the Common Market countries. 
Furthermore, it was a well-known fact that 
supplies were very short in these Common 
Market countries and they were importing 
from the dollar area. 

The United Kingdom has established a 
northern hemisphere quota for apples with- 
out too much apparent consideration of the 
domestic crop. Only 20 percent of this quota 
is permitted to be imported prior to Janu- 
ary 1. This is strictly protectionism. This 
restriction in 1959 resulted in inadequate 
supplies prior to January 1, which resulted 
in extremely high prices to the United King- 
dom consumers. We could have exported a 
great many more bushels to the United 
Kingdom if this restriction was not in effect. 
Furthermore, their system of licensing has 
resulted in not all of the licenses being used 
and we believe representation should be 
made in this particular. 

In closing, we wish to emphasize that every 
continental European country continues to 
prohibit imports of fresh apples and pears 
from the dollar area until local supplies are 
practically sold out. 





STATEMENT OF THE U.S, NaTIONAL Fruit. Ex- 
PORT COUNCIL, Fesruary 10, 1960 


We are the representatives of the U.S. Na- 
tional Fruit Export Council, an organization 
comprising all of the fruit export interests of 
the United States—including producers, 
packers, processors, and export shippers. 

We are here today to remind you that most 
European countries are still imposing quan- 
titative restrictions against the exports from 
important segments of the U.S. industry, and 
to advise you that we think these remain- 
ing trade barriers to U.S. fruit exports should 
be terminated now. 

For the past 12 years representation of our 
industry have continually sought access to 
our traditional markets abroad. We have 
stressed the discriminative nature of these 
restrictions, which have encouraged foreign 
competitors, while barring U.S. products. 

You and other departments of the U.S. 
Government have recognized the hardships 
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which these barriers created, and which 
were supposedly due to the shortage of dol- 
lar exchange. You have repeatedly reminded 
us that under the rules of the GATT these 
foreign countries were obligated to remove 
these barriers as soon as their balance-of- 
payments position warranted. 

As foreign economies have improved there 
has been some relaxation of trade barriers 
against U.S. fruits by European countries. 
However, these relaxations have usually been 
applied to fruits not produced by these 
countries or their dependencies, such as 
dried fruits, tree nuts or, in some instances, 
citrus fruits. 

At the present time most European coun- 
tries continue to impose quantitative re- 
strictions against the exports of important 
segments of the fruit industry. In practi- 
cally every instance these remaining restric- 
tions are designed tc protect local g-owers, 
or producers, in affiliated countries, and 
there has. been no discernible tendency for 
such barriers to be reduced. 

In the fresh deciduous fruit field every 
continental European country continues to 
prohibit imports of fresh apples and pears 
from the United States until European sup- 
plies: have been sold out. In the canned 
deciduous fruit field, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy sharply limit or completely 
prohibit imports. Individual examples of 
barriers to protect arrangements with other 
territories or countries are provided by the 
United Kingdom's restrictions on fresh and 
processed grapefruit (and Japan’s restric- 
tions on raisins). Further details will be 
submitted by the industries most directly 
affected. Each of these remaining restric- 
tions prevents U.S. fruit exporters from 
sharing in a market which has demonstrated 
a desire for U.S. fruits. 

Within recent months the. International 
Monetary Fund has found that the indus- 
trialized countries of the world, particularly 
in Western Europe, can no longer be con- 
sidered to have balance-of-payment prob- 
lems. These foreign countries are obligated 
to terminate now each of these restrictions 
under the rules of the GATT. 

Our industry is not seeking price support 
or even assurance of exports. It is only 
seeking an opportunity to compete on the 
basis of price and quality in important for- 
eign markets. This market was built and 
can be sustained only on the basis of 
quality. Conditions now warrant that this 
opportunity should be provided and the 
U.S. Government should insist that the un- 
justified and arbitrary barriers to trade in 
U.S. fruit and fruit products should be re- 
moved and should take the necessary steps 
and procedures to accomplish this objective. 


SUMMARY 


I think you will agree that the need is 
most pressing and the time most opportune. 

1. All departments of Government appear 
to be in agreement as to the necessity for 
improving our adverse balance of trade. 

2. We must have action now before the 
countries representing the European Com- 
mon Market and the European Free Trade 
Association solidify and incorporate present 
restrictions into their respective trade poli- 
cies. We must not let that happen. 





Water—Key to Our Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
South Dakota Wildlife Federation con- 


A5581 
ducts an annual essay contest for school- 
children in my State. Essays are written 


in conjunction with National Wildlife 
Week. 


The recent issue of. the South Dakota 
Wildlife News, an informative monthly 
publication edited by Don McDowell for 
the federation of which Ellsworth Brown 
is president contains the 1960 winning 
essay. 

In calling attention to this excellent 
discussion of our most precious resource, 
water, I wish to point out that the au- 
thor, and winner of the wildlife fed- 
eration essay contest is an eighth grade 
ceucer in Yankton, S, Dak., Miss Ann 
Sattler. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent essay printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp as it was printed in the 
South Dakota Wildlife News. , 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From South Dakota Wildlife News, June 
1960} 
ANN SATTLER Wins SouTH DaKora WILDLIFE 
PEDERATION Essay CONTEST 

(Ann Sattler, eighth grade student at 
Yankton Junior High, has been named win- 
ner of the South Dakota Wildlife Federation 
essay contest for 1960. The annual contest 
is sponsored by the South Dakota Wildlife 
Federation in connection with . National 
Wildlife Week, observed this year on March 
20-26, with Howard Ahrendt as State chair- 
man. Ann also won first place in the Lady 
Ikes of Sioux Falls essay contest.) 


WATER—-KEY TO OUR SURVIVAL 


“And the Spirit of God was moving over 
the face of the waters * * * And God said let 
the waters bring forth swarms of living crea- 
t ag 

So the Bible relates how water was the key 
to the door of life for all living creatures, 
from the smallest animals to man. And 
since that first day animals and human 
beings have become increasingly dependent 
on water. 

Let us see what is behind the doors opened 
by the key of water. From the earliest ven- 
tures of travel attempted by man, to modern 
present-day transportation, water has al- 
ways been one of the most important meth- 
ods of transportating people and cargo. 
Water has been used for irrigation. of crops 
and plants since times of ancient Egypt 
when waters of the Nile were used to trans- 
form that arid land to fresh greenness. Irri- 
gation has become increasingly important 
over the years. In the United States it has 
brought the dry, bleak deserts into bloom and 
produced many useful crops. Modern 
homes and cities gulp fantastic amounts of 
water—far more than ever before in history. 
Industries, increasing in number, size and 
impotrance, are also very thirsty for water. 
Indeed, industry consumes 60 billion gallons 
of fresh water each day. Finally there is the 
healthful enjoyable recreation provided by 
water, which most of us take for granted. 

“Fine,” someone says, “so there’s no prob- 
lem. We have many uses for water on which 
all life depends and we seem to have a good 
supply of it. So we have no problem.” 

But if this person would stop to look 
around, and reason, he would realize that the 
key called water is slowly rusting or wearing 
out. In other words, with all this pure water 
being used, but not conserved by purifica~- 
tion after use, our living waters are slowly 
dying, being polluted. That is, much water 
is being lost to use by contamination of two 
kinds; silt from soil erosion and unwanted 
wastes (sewage and industrial wastes). 
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water to the source. Millions of homes add 
to the water contamination with body wastes, 
dishwater, bathwater, etc 

“Oh, well,” the optimist brushes off our 
problem of pollution, “I have heard that 
water has the ability to purify itself by 
means of the natural water cycle. 

Yes, water has the ability to purify itself— 
up to a certain point. This self-purification 
of water is a part of the delicate balance of 
nature, but of necessity is limited and can- 
not possibly care for the tremendous quan- 
tity of silt and wastes pouring into our 
water today. So unless artificial purification 
is employed our water will rapidly become 
unfit for drinking, trrigating growing foods, 
recreation such as swimming and fishing and 
for wildlife use. People, animals and plants 
would all be without the essentials of life. 

Fortunately, some thoughtful citizens 
have taken it upon themselves to become 
well-informed on the pollution problem. 
More important, many are doing something 
aa it. All cities have treatment plants 

water going into the people’s use 
be. not all have facilities for purifying the 
polluted water leaving their cities. Many 
States are working on the problem. Some 
States are banding together to meet the 
preblem where their pollution problems 
overlap. Some industries are diligently try- 
ing to meet the responsibilities by treating 
their own waste products. -The control of 
erosion is widely and intelligently practiced 
in many places, These are all steps in the 
right direction, but there is still much to be 
done to meet our responsibility to preserve 
the life of water, which first gave life to us. 

We are in a race against time. We must 
wisely save waters before pollution destroys 
them. Perhaps, knowing the facis, people 
will soon unite to have laws passed to adopt a 
watér purification plant for decontaminating 
water before it is sent back to the sources 
of water supply. This is a responsibility for 
each of us—every person in his home, each 
farmer, businessman and profesisonal man, 
and every industry. This is a problem for 
each community. We, the people, must pro- 
mote united effort against the water pollu- 
tion army. 

Our economic keyring is provided with 
this important Key to survival—let’s work to- 
gether to keep it bright and useful by fight- 
ing the effects of erosion and pollution. Let 
us heed the warning in Lord Byron’s poem. 

“Til taught by pain, men really know 
not what good water’s worth.” 

Water is truly the key fo our survival. 


South Carolina: A Portrait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the May i960 issue of South Carolina 
magazine there appeared an article 
which I feel very accurately describes 
why we South Carolinians are so proud 


to be South Carolinians. The article, 
entitled, “South Carolina: A Portrait,” 
was written by the able and talented as- 
sociate editor of the News and Courier 
of Charleston, S.C., Mr. Anthony Harri- 
gan. So that the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record might get a better un- 
derstanding of why we South Carolin- 
ians are as we are and are so proud of 
being as we are, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Sours Carorirna: A PorTRAIT 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

How is it being a South Carolinian? It 
really isn’t necessary to ask that question. 
Lowcountrymen and upcountrymen are al- 
Ways saying how it is. In the columns of 
country weeklies, at political speakings, on 
the long piazzas at Charleston, and under 
the tall pines that brighten the red clay hills 
above Edgefield, South Carolinians are busy 
telling their story. They are like lawyers in 
a courtroom where the air is alive with 
tension. South Carolina is a cause. 

If you are thinking about the way a living 
is earned, a South Carolinian is being a to- 
bacco farmer on a flat strip of land in the 
Pee Dee, a lawyer on Broad Street in Charles- 
ton, settling a business deal over a cup of 
coffee in a cafe; a millworker in a modern 
windowless plant on the outskirts of er- 
son, a banker in Greenville who raises cattle 
as a sideline. South Carolinians earn their 
bread and rice, cowpeas, and sivvy beans, 
barbecue and country ham, in a hundred 
different ways. 

South Carolinians aren’t as rich as Flor- 
idians or Virginians. On the other hand, 
they aren’t frightfully poor these days; they 
aren’t talking poor mouth. If the golden 
weed isn’t as golden as it was a few years 


- back, if the wages paid in Japanese cotton 


mills are causing mill doors to close in some 
Palmetto State communities, if the pink tide 
of shrimp is running richer in the Guif of 
Mexico than off Folly Beach and Beaufort, 
still things look pretty bright. 

The sea of pines that drowns entire land- 
scapes, once burned over and white with 
dust, represent healthy bank balances in 
many county seats. The grey, weathered 
shacks, once part of the South Carolina im- 
age, are coming down or are obscured by 
green oats in fields once white with cotton. 
Thousands of new businesses—motels under 
hoary oaks or at the edge of creeks named 
after Indian tribes, fabricating plants in the 
pineland, brick plants, and papermills—all 
represent a sizable stake in the present and 
firm hopes for the future, widening horizons 
in cities, farms, and suburbs. 

Many an eloquent son or daughter of the 
Palmetto State has told in print how it is 
being a South Carolinian. Ambrose Gon- 
zales, DuBose Heyward, W. W. Ball, Josephine 
Pinckney, Herbert Ravenel Sass, Ben Robert- 
son, and scores of others have set down their 
respective definitions. 

In their definitions is a common image of 
the Palmetto State as a State of fierce loyal- 
ties. This is South Carolina, they say: in- 
credible courage and independence, struggle 
against fantastic odds, resistance to alien 
ideas. South Carolina has bred heroes, mas- 
ters of statecraft, philosophers. It has chan- 
neled good blood into the life of the Republic, 
and spilled much of its own blood in defense 
of the American heritage. South Carolina 
has also bred demagogues, lived under scala- 
wag rule. It has enjoyed government by 
aristocracy, and suffered kakistocracy, rule by 
the worst class. Bold men, fighters, hell- 
raisers—they have been the chief breed in 
the Palmetto State. 
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That is how it is—being a South Caro~. © 
linian. And what is it that characterizes 
their outlook in life? The common denomi- 
nator ean be seen in the State’s fiery politics, 
for the hallmark of South Carolina politics 
from Calhoun to the present day is adven-« 
turous realism. The faith of their fore. 
fathers is more meaningful to them than 
the shibboleths of modernism, the slogans 
of herded people in big cities. There is a 
boldness about South Carolina’s political 
thought, a willingness to travel lonely roads 
of history and a determination to follow 
their own cussed bent, not the route of ex- 
pediency—all of which is peculiarly South 
Carolinian. 

William Watts Ball once spoke eloquently 
of this Carolinian breed: “There are gentle- 
men and scholars, there are elders and dea- 
cons, there have been crooks and 
roughnecks and drunkards, cardplayers and 
dancers, repentant sinners and brethren 
strong in prayer. * * * They have been 
good soldiers and some of them heroes; 
others, loafers. * * * have never 
taken a beating lying down, and they get up 
most unexpectedly. * * * There is 
bleod in the worst of them and bad blood it 
were better not to stir. * * © They are 
strong and not altogether lovely. Damn 
them, they are my people. I am one of 
them, thank God.” 


Success Story of Keith Kahle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
denf, I know of ho attribute more uni- 
versally admired in America than that of 
success. I speak of the success that 
stems from tenacity, an honest will-to- 
win; success that crowns the efforts of 
men willing to get out of bed earlier 
and work later than other men; success 
made possible by America’s system of 
free enterprise. 

The success story of Keith Kahle, a 
native Oklahoman and now a proud 
Texan, exemplifies the potential of 
growth and progress that is all 
America’s. 

Sparked by unswerving determination, 
Keith Kahle has nurtured an idea into 
one of the Nation’s great feeder airlines. 
It is now an integral part of America’s 
air transport system. 

The story of Keith Kahle’s notable 
achievements in his chosen profession 
was recently detailed in the North Star, 
an Oklahoma City, Okla., newspaper. 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

KerrH KAHLE PERFORMS AN AIRLINE MIRACLE 
IN 10 SHortT YEARS 
(By J. Landis Fleming) 

If Central Airlines, conceived in Oklahoma 
City and born in Fort Worth, only a short 
decade ago, doesn’t eventually become one 
of the largest feeder airlines in the country, 
it won’t be the fault of Keith Kahle, 
founder-president, who is about as well 
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known in Oklahoma City aviation circles as 
he is in the Texas city. 

As a Central fan from way back, we jour- 
neyed to Fort Worth last week (via Central, 
‘naturally) to track down this Kahle and ob- 
serve firsthand the man who has guided this 
successful outfit from the beginning. We 
met him shortly after 9 a.m. in his office in 
Central’s magnificant new operations build- 
ing at fabulous Amon Carter Field. 

Approximately 5 hours later, we knew the 
secret of Central’s success. It is Keith 
Kahle, one of the most fascinating persons 
we have ever met. Back from a trip (via 
Central), he bounced into the office, picked 
up a phone to see how many passengers 
were fiying that day, then checked on the 
weather. When it appeared that Central 
would set a passenger record, he sent a memo 
to each station, “Chance to set record today. 
Good luck. - Let’s don’t lose ’m.” 

Flying down Friday morning we became, 
without knowing it, a part of a red letter 
day for Central. For on that day Central 
established an alltime record since the firm 
started operating in September 1949. Friday 
a total of 777 persons flew in Central air- 
planes. And if you don’t think that is re- 
markable, listen to Kahle, as he puffs on his 
inevitable cigar and talks about the early 
days, not so long ago, when he had nothing 
but a dream. 

It all began, actually, 7 years béfore that 
September of 1949, when Central flew 54 
passengers. “Most of them were my rela- 
tives and close friends,’”’ Kahle chuckles. 
He finished high school at Norman, and in 
1932 received a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering at Iowa, majoring in aeronautics and 
journalism. In 1932, he learned to fly at 
Oklahoma City’s Will Rogers Field, Ac- 
tually, he made three efforts to start an air- 
line before he finally succeeded, and it was 
sheer determination and persistence that 
finally made Central a reality. 

The first attempt, which involved Kahle, 
Jerry Sass, W. C. Lewis and three others, 
now deceased—F. C. Hall, Billy Hightower, 
and Leslie Fain, ended in failure. Then, in 
1942, when Kahle was doing public relations 
at Tinker Field, he started work on his first 
exhibit for the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
This took 2 full years, and Friday he dragged 
it out to show to us. It has hundreds of 
pages, and weighs 28 pounds. The exhibit 
contains complete factual information about 
every city proposed for the route. 

It took 2 more years to get the certificate. 
Oklahoma City’s Guy Marchant put up the 
money, and Luther Bohanon came in as legal 
counsel. The name “Central” was coined one 
night in Denver’s Brown Palace hotel, during 
aenow storm, where the three had met. Bo- 
hanon was in the service, stationed near 
Denver. The list of those who encouraged 
and helped Kahle contains many familiar 
names—Robert S. Kerr, then Governor; avia- 
tors Bennie Turner and Wiley Post; Moss 
Patterson, and Stanley Draper. 


Kahle’s office was in the Commerce Ex- 
change Building, which also housed the city 
chamber of commerce. It was then 1946, 
and all appeared rosy. Then Marchant sold 
out, and Kahle was back where he started, 
except that he had a certificate to start an 
airline, but no money. He started a trek 
all over Oklahoma, looking for a million dol- 
lars to go with his certificate. Many he 
talked with are minor stockholders today. 
Others wished they had listened. 

At that time every airline in the country 
was operating in red ink. “I was ready to 
fiy,” he recalls, “and even a kite would have 
looked good.’”’ No one but Kahle and Draper 
thought that Central would ever get off the 
ground. Finally Kahle ran across Fort 
Worth’s F. Kirk Johnson, president of the 
Ambassador Oil Co. and today Central’s 
board chairman, And he sold him. ° Pinanc- 
ing allowed for single motor planes only, so 
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Following the Kansas-Oklahoma decision . 


back to Washington went Kahle, where he 
managed to get the regulations changed. 

Senator Elmer Thomas and many others 
helped him there, and he got permission to 
use the single-motor planes and fly only in 
daylight hours and in good weather. The 
firm bought Beechcraft Bonanzas, which 
would carry the pilot and three passengers. 
So, in September 1949, 7 years after he had 
started making his exhibit for the CAB, the 
first Central plane took off from Fort Worth 
with Kahle and his friend Stanley Draper 
aboard. It was bound for Oklahoma City 
but ran into bad weather and got only as 
far as Dallas. 

Today, a little more than 10 years later, 
Central carries 16,000 passengers a month, 
using the old reliable DC-3’s connecting 36 
cities in 6 States. Late this year the line 
will carry its millionth passenger, and to 
date Central planes have flown more than 
27 million miles, with 159 millicn passenger 
miles on the record. There has never been 
a fatality. 

Kahle recalls that Tom Wren, with CAB, 
told him, “Why get into the airline business? 
Then your troubles will just begin.” “At 
the time,” he says, “I thought, how stupid 
can a man be?” Many times he remembered 
what Wren told him. Kahle became well 
acquainted with the late Tom Braniff, whom 
he says helped him a great deal with advice. 
In 1950 the small Beechcraft planes became 
inadequate for the growing business, and 
the DC-3’s were purchased. Today the line 
owns 15 of these “workhorses of the air,” 
considered by many to be the safest craft 
fiying. 

Last August Central moved into its fine 
new operations building and a big modern 
hangar and maintenance building, at Amon 
Carter, built by the city of Fort Worth at a 
cost of $1,800,000. Central is paying this out 
on a long-term basis. In front of the opera- 
tions building flies Old Glory and the flags 
of the six States where Central operates, 
presented by the Governors. 

We toured the maintenance building, 
where Central has its own upholstery de- 
partment, sheet metal and welding shops, 
printing shop, etc. Here is carried a huge 
inventory—thousands of spare parts, nuts, 
bolts, screws, and the myriad items needed 
to keep the planes in the air and on time. 
Motors and planes are completely overhauled 
at regular intervals. Every employee knows 
Keith and loves him. Espirit de corps is 
high, because the employees seem to sense 
that Kahle lives and breathes Central. 

Here is the nerve center of the line, where, 
by radio and teletype, dispatchers keep track 
of operations, and know every minute where 
every plane is, where it is going, and its fuel 
needs. 

Kahle’s hobby is his work. In his office 
and outside in the reception room walls are 
lined with hundreds of pictures, and they 
tell the story of this remarkable man and 
his baby, “Central.” He is a man who makes 
friends, keeps them, and appreciates them. 
He laughs at his speech impediment, which 
causes him to stutter when he gets excited. 
This actually adds to his charm. 

He keeps in touch with all departments, 
and keeps one eye on the weather. His em- 
ployees know exactly where they stand. He 
minces no words and says what he thinks. 
He is bursting with pride for Central, and his 
pride is justified. 

“What is the future of Central?” we asked 
him. “How high is the sky?” was his quick 
answer. Right now Central is asking to 
double its mileage, and, following 2 years of 
hearings in Washington a decision will be 
made in the fall. Arrival of the jet age has 
proved to be a boom for feeder lines. The 
big airlines want to pull out of the smaller 
cities. For instance, American is asking to 
leave Joplin and Springfield, Mo., and Cen- 
tral is asking to pick them up. 


in the fall, another series of hearings will 
begin, in which Central is asking for service 
to Austin, Houston, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, 
Alamagordo, El Paso, Midland, and inter- 
mediate points. If this expansion is granted 
Central will be ready with new equipment. 
Going to bat for Central at the hearings have 
been Senators MikE Monroney and Bob Kerr 
and friends of Central from all six States. 

Central works closely with the commu- 
nities it serves, and new service is the signal 
for a celebration. Kahle tells of the time a 
girl in one of his offices in a small town told 
a visiting Congressman, “Our airline is on 
time.” “That made us feel proud,” he says, 
“when she said ‘our airline.’” 

If Keith Kahle had found a local backer, 
back in the early days, chances are that 
Central’s $250,000 a month payroll would be 


-in Oklahoma City today, instead of Fort 


Worth, 

Talking about the firm, Kahle emphasizes 
that “90 percent of Central’s success is due 
to our board chairman, F. Kirk Johnson.” 
We didn’t get to meet the chairman, but we 
have a feeling that he would make the same 
remark about his president. 

We did ask a number of employees about 
their president. “Keith Kahle? He's a 
wonderful man. He works harder than any 
of us. He is Central.” This was the gist 
of the answers. He works as hard as any of 
the 495 employees, and he expects the same 
of each of them. He has been able to instill 
in each of them a pride in their line and its 
future, and that’s what builds great 
institutions. 

Keith Kahle is living proof that determi- 
nation pays off. He wanted an airline, and 
he got an airline. And Central Airlines to- 
day personifies the man who heads the firm. 
His attention to detail, his boundless en- 
thusiasm and energy, his pride in the firm, 
and his determination to make Central the 
best feeder line in the country, are evident 
in the immaculate appearance of the equip- 
ment, the efficiency and courtesy of the per- 
sonnel, the on-time schedules, and in the 
steady growth and progress of Central. 

The story of Keith Kahle and Central Air- 
lines is a modern success story. But it 
didn’t just happen.. It was made to happen, 
because this man knew what he wanted, 
and he never became discouraged enough to 
quit. Central Airlines today is a monument 
to an amazing man, Keith Kahle. 





Lippmann of Growthmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s papers Walter Lippmann 
discusses with his usual- high skill the 
central issue of America’s economic 
growth and the responsibility of Goy- 
ernment officials, including Members of 
the U.S. Senate for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

GROWTHMANSHIP 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last week at St. Louis the Vice President 

announced that “we are now engaged in 
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what will become, before this year is out, a 
major national debate over the subject of 
economic growth.” Who will be debating 
with whom and about what? According to 
Mr. Nixon, While we are all in favor of 
growth, the critics of the administration, 
namely Governor Rockefeller and the lead- 
ing Democrats, are not to be taken seriously. 
Por they are playing “the most fashionable 
parlor game of our time—a game that might 
well be called ‘growthmanship.’” 

_Just why do these playboys spend so much 
time and energy on a mere parlor game? It 
is because they realize the great importance 
of our slowed-down rate of growth, At our 
rate of growth in recent years we are unable 
to meet our public needs, to add to our de- 
fenses, and at the same time to keep on 
increasing private investment and to keep on 
raising the civilian standard of life. We have 
been producing less than we need and less 
than our economy is capable of producing. 

From 1953, which marked the end of the 
Korea war boom, through 1959, the average 
rate of increase of output has been only 2.4 
percent. The average is low because in those 
7 years there were two recessions. The net 
result was that the average rate of increase 
was less than the average, 3 percent, from 
1870 to 1930. Yet in these 7 years of slug- 
gish growth, the country has had the ca- 
pacity—it has had the labor, the capital 
equipment, and the technical know-how—to 
grow at the rate of at least 4 percent. 

It may not seem like a big difference, to 
grow at an average rate of less than 3 percent 
or to grow at an average of 4 percent. But 
in an economy of $500 billion, it makes an 
enormous difference. Each percentage point 
of increase is about $5 billion, and so the dif- 
ference between our recent average rate of 2.4 
percent and the 4 percent which we are quite 
capable of is the difference between adding 
$12 billions a year and adding $20 billions a 
year to our wealth. 

We have a rapidly growing population. At 
only $12 billions increase, we cannot spend 
more on defense and on our public needs— 
such as education and urban redevelopment 
and scientific research—without reducing the 
improvement in, perhaps without cutting 
back, the civilian standard of life. But a 4 
percent with $20 billions, we can afford to 
do the things that reasonable men, includ- 
ing as we shall see the Vice President himself, 
think should be done. 

That is why concern with our growth is not 
@ parlor game. 

Judging by his St. Louis. speech, Mr. Nrxon 
does not understand the problem. For after 
scoffing at the popular interest in growth, he 
concludes his own speech with a broad gen- 
eral endorsement of a large spending pro- 
gram. That, at least, is what he calls it when 
Governor Rockefeller and the Democrats pro- 
pose the same kind of program. Under his 
auspices it ceases to be a spending program 
and it becomes “investment in the public 
sector.” 

He would invest in “our public education 
establishments, in our national transporta- 
tion system, in the renewal of our rundown 
urban areas, in the development of our nat- 
ural and human resources, in providing 
imaginative new leadership for the exciting 
scientific and technological revolution which 
will dramatically change the whole charac- 
ter of life in America and the world in our 
lifetime.” 

He goes on to say, as if he thought he were 
Nelson Rockefeller, John F. Kennedy, and 
Hubert Humphrey rolled into one that 
“timidity in these areas would be as detri- 
mental to the national interest as timidity 
in private investment.” 

In this extraordinary passage Mr. Nixon 


has adopted the domestic program of his 
opponents. But there is still a difference 


between him and the Democrats and Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. 


He .does not say, and 
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‘assuredly he does not know, how to pay for 


the expensive program which he now advo- 
cates for it cannot be paid for unless there 
is a substantial rise in the average rate of 
growth except by cutting down on private 
investment and on private consumption. So 
if Mr. Nixon wants his promises to the voters 
to be taken seriously, he will have to learn 
to play the parlor game of growthmanship. 

There is one other feature of the speech 
which calls for a few words. In a long pas- 
sage Mr. Nixon talks about the Soviet rate 
of growth, which he puts at 8 percent and 
our own which he puts at 3 percent. He 
then says that the opposition critics are 
proposing to raise the American rate to that 
of the Soviet. If the critics do that, they 
are exaggerating. Asustained average rate of 
4 percent would be ample for us. Mr. Nixon 
says, too, that the critics think, as Mr. EK. 
apparently believes, that the Soviet economy 
will by 1970 catch up with and surpass the 
American. 

No serious American student of this sub- 
ject agrees with Mr. K. What the serious 
critics say is that the Soviet economy is 
about half as big as the American and that 
its rate of growth has recently been at least 
twice that of fhe American. This means 
that the annual increment of new wealth— 
which is available for military and civilian 
purposes and for private consumption—is 
about as large in the Soviet Union as in 
the United States. 

(Thus, call the U.S. economy 100 and the 
US.S.B.’s 50. If ours grows at about 8 per- 
cent, there is an average increase of 3. If 
theirs grows at 6 percent, there is also an 
increase of 3.) 

Now, with equal annual increments, the 
Soviet Union directs a larger portion than 
we do to national purposes. To understand 
the significance of this Mr. Nrxon need go no 
further than to the studies of the CIA and 
the testimony of Mr. Allen W. Dulles; 

“The major thrust of Soviet economic de- 
velopment and its high technological skills 
and resources are directed toward specialized 


industrial, military, and national power - 


goals. A major thrust of our economy is di- 
rected into the production of the consumer- 
type goods and services which add little to 
the sinews of our national strength. Hence, 
neither the size of our gross national product 
nor of our respective industrial production is 
a true yardstick of our relative national 
power position. The uses to which economic 
resources are directed largely determine the 
measure of national power.” 





Review of Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
recognize, the problems in agriculture 
continue to seriously challenge us. In 
the face of such a complex situation, I 
always welcome the ideas of individuals 
attempting to find a valid explanation 
for the current conditions and thus pro- 
vide a framework within which to seek 
more realistic solutions. 

Recently, I was privileged to have for- 
warded to me a letter by Marvin A. 
Schaars, chairman of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Over the years, 
this great university has been a fountain- 
head of original thinking and new ideas. 






June 28 


In reviewing the agricultural situation, 
Chairman Schaars points out, among. 
other things, the difficulties of farmers 
making “a go of it” in a so-called free 
market when he “has to buy many pro- 
duction goods in a largely protected 
market; that is, protected by patents, 
trademarks, tariffs, fair trade laws, mini- 
mum wage laws, organized bargaining 
associations, subsidies of different kinds, 
and so forth.” 

As a thoughtful analysis of one aspect 
of the complex problems confronting us 
in agriculture, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts of the letter printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


I share your view that the f: mily operated 
farm has certain economies, especially if un- 
paid or lowly paid family labor is considered 
as part of this economy, and that large scale, 
incorporated, commercial farms faced with 
fixed operating costs such as those for feed 
and labor also have certain diseconomies, 
Unfortunately, however, we still have too 
many family operated farms that are just 
too smail in crop acres, that don’t have the 
120A, 200A, or even 250A of tillable land on 
their farms, as you mentioned in your letter, 
to provide the basis for a decent family 
income, 

There is no question that many more 
farmers would have been forced out of agri- 
culture before now if it had not been for 
the price support program. One can hardly 
expect one sector of our economy, namely 
agriculture, to sell in a free market and 
make a go of it when the same sector has 
to buy many production goods in a largely 
protected market; 1L.e., protected by patents, 
trademarks, tariffs, apprentice rules, unem- 
ployment insurance, fair trade laws, mini- 
mum wage laws, organized bargaining asso- 
ciations, subsidies of different kinds, etc. I 
do not criticize American labor, American 
industry, or American commerce for having 
taken steps to protect their own interests— 
regrettably, farmers as & group have not 
been able to do this sufficiently well by 
themselves in their cooperative marketing, 
purchasing, and service organizations and 
have been virtually forced to seek govern- 
mental intervention, as some other sectors 
of our economy have done, in their behalf. 
The idea that we still have a freely com- 
petitive market, a so-called laissez faire 
economy, is, of course, a myth—for many it 
is neither free nor is it fully competitive. 
Instead, it is a combination of monopoly, 
considerable regulation, and some free coms 
petition in production and distribution. 

Agriculture is in an especially difficult 
position under these circumstances. Senate 
Document No. 77 has this to say: 

This report shows that farm prices would 
fall substantially and production would con- 
tinue to increase by about 2 percent per year 
if all acreage controls (except tobacco) were 
removed and price supports were at levels 
which would permit an orderly reduction of 
currently excessive stocks of storable agri- 
cultural commodities over a 7- to 10-year 
period. 

Increased marketings would result in aver- 
age farm prices of about 90 cents per bushel 
for wheat; 80 cents a bushel for corn, with 
other feed grain prices in proportion; $3 per 
hundredweight for rice; 25 cents a pound for 
cotton; $15 per 100 pounds for beef cattle; 
$11.20 per 100 pounds for hogs; $3.60 per 100 
pounds for milk at wholesale; $2.60 per 100 
pounds for milk for manufacture; 29 cents &@ 
dozen for eggs; and 15 cents a pound for 
broilers. Production and prices are shown in 
tables 6 and 7 of the Department's report. 

As estimated by the advisory committee 
realized net farm income would drop to $7 
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billion by 1965, about 46 percent below the 
1958 level. 
* e * e e 


You will note that a committee from the 
college also favors a program of restricting 
expansion in production of milk as one step 
toward better prices for milk net at the farm. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin A. SCHAARS, 
Chairman, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, 





“Back-Country” Tour by Publisher Re- 
veals Lush Sylvan Beauties of Southern 
Region of West Virginia; Charles Hodel 
Reports on Interesting and Unique Trip 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, much 
has been written about the economic 
difficulties of coal-producing areas of 
West Virginia—especially southern coun- 
ties. Too little has been said or placed 
in writing about the scenic grandeur and 
the natural potential of what Publisher 
Charles Hodel of the Beckley (W. Va.) 
Post Herald and Raleigh Register so viv- 
idly described as “the lush sylvan beau- 
ties of this southern region of West 
Virginia—on June’s first Sunday.” 


Mr. President, it is a privilege to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the story, 
“Southern Region Offers Superb Scenic 
Route,” by Mr. Hodel.and published in 
the Sunday morning, June 19, 1960, edi- 
tions of the Post Herald and Raleigh 
Register. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOUTHERN REGION Orrers SUPERB SCENIC 

ROUTE 


(By Charles Hodel) 


More definitely than ever before in my 50 
years in Beckley, there were revealed to me 
on June’s first Sunday the lush sylvan beau- 
ties of this southern region of West Vir- 
ginia—at its superb best, of course, at this 
season of the year. 


The revelation came in the company of 
three friends, former Judge Winton A. Riffe, 
of Beckley; Deputy Sheriff Wesley Thomp- 
son, of Coal City; and Emerson Mills, one 
time county jailor, who lives at Odd. 

Judge Riffe and Deputy Thompson (by 
prearrangement) picked me up at home at 
9 am. They brought me back at 4:30 in 
the afternoon, having cruised all the back- 
country between Odd and Bramwell during 
the elapsed 714 hours. 

All the way, mostly over dirt roads, it was 
one of the most wonderful experiences I 
have ever had. 

Leaving Beckley, we stopped at Odd (by 
way of Ghent) for Mr. Mills. Thence 
through Egeria and a view of the beautiful 
and fertile countryside of that area; which 
could be rich agriculturally, but for lack of 
all-year access roads, 
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Moving on south over rural roads 
(not shown on maps, but all familiar to 


Judge Riffe acting as navigator), we entered . 


an enchanted land of hills and dales that 
for pristine beauty cannot be exceeded any- 
where. 

For all its ruggedness, that area (and much 
more of this southern lobe of West Virginia) 
is simply incomparable in its early June 
lushness and splendor. And that marks it 
also as land of great agricultural potential. 

As we rode along in the brilliant sun- 
shine of the ideal June day, Judge Riffe and 
Mr. Mills named perhaps a half dozen old- 
timers who had in the past extracted great 
fortunes from large farms. 

We passed through one of the flat tops 
from which the whole range of! mountains 
takes its name. It is known as Bluff Moun- 
tain (3,536 feet). With very little dirt mov- 
ing, a plane landing field could be developed 
there. But perhaps, in the interest of 
tourist enjoyment, no part of this unsullied 
region should be disturbed—except for the 
laying down of better access roads. 

Burtons Gap and Clarks Gap were also 
traversed, affording prospects of steep ver- 
dure-clad slopes, frequently topped by bald 
peaks locally referred to as “tater hills.” 

Through devious windings over hill and 
down dale, lush and beautiful at every turn, 
we drove all the way to the original Flat 
Top and traversed it—another site for an 
easy airport of several crisscross runways, 
should it ever be deemed necessary or desir- 
able. 

Riding on, we passed through McComas, 
a sight of a different sort. McComas was 
one of the biggest and most impressive coal 
mining operations ever developed in West 
Virginia. A double tipple served mines in the 
mountains on both sides of a deep hollow. 
Now a veritable ghost town, there are still 
evidences that its onetime population of 
3,000-plus was well housed. Some of the nice 
houses are still standing and occupied. 
Places where others stood are marked merely 
by tall brick chimneys. 

From McComas we moved on over more 
back country roads in the direction of Bram- 
well. Fifty years ago what with the fabu- 
lous Isaac T. Mann living there in a splendid 
house and heading one of the Nation’s three 
strongest banks, also located there, Bram- 
well was a magic village. It still boasts more 
beautiful homes than equal population. 

From Bramwell we turned back, again over 
secondary or even lesser roads, but still with 
magnificent spectacles of nature at every 
turn. 

Pinnacle Rock Park.was encountered. And 
we passed through Bluewell. Thénce we 
ascended Old Flat Top, with its altitude of 
3,400 feet, up from Windmill Gap, and mark- 
ing. the junction of boundary lines of the 
three counties of Mercer, McDowell, and Wyo- 
ming. Here lies a great expanse of fertile 
and therefore productive soil, more or less 
neglected. It is from that area that the 
whole range of heights—including Bald 
Knob (3,250 feet), Huffs Knob (3,566 feet), 
and White Oak (3,000 feet), and Freezeland 
(3,360 feet) mountains, in Raleigh County— 
derives its name. 

The purpose of the trip was to acquaint 
the writer with the possibility of putting 
down a superbly scenic two-lane hard sur- 
face on the route we took and on across the 
peaks of White Oak and Freezeland moun- 
tains, to Meadow Creek on New River. 

Judge Riffe had often talked of taking such 
a trip—firm in the conviction that such a 
road would at once attain fame as one of the 
finest tourist drives in the United States. 
He's right. 

At the end of the drive with an old friend 
and two new ones, I was, and am, in full 
concurrence, 
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Jobs for Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Department of Labor, under the vigorous 
and farsighted leadership of Secretary 
Mitchell has for a long time been en- 
deavoring to dispel some of the doubts 
and misconceptions which are prevalent 
as to the abilities and competence of 
older workers. The Department has re- 
leased a number of detailed and thought- 
ful statements indicating the high per- 
formance records of older workers who 
have considerable work experience and 
job know-how at their command. 

This is indeed a worthwhile undertak- 
ing. Older workers have contributed 
greatly and will, I know, continue to con- 
tribute greatly to our Nation’s economy. 
It is a tragedy when, on the basis of cer- 
tain unwarranted preconceptions, work- 
ers in this group are prevented from 
getting the type of jobs for which they 
are fully qualified. I know that the De- 
partment of Labor will continue in the 
excellent work which is being done to 
disprove the frequent and harmful al- 
legations which make it difficult for 
older workers to obtain top jobs. 

I want to call attention today to an 
editorial entitled, ““Oldsters’ Dilemma,” 
which recently appeared in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle and which 
strongly and enthusiastically supports 
the efforts of the Department of Labor 
to dispel many of the myths and preju- 
dices which ‘have grown up as to the 
abilities of older workers. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this excellent edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, June 22, 1960] 
OLpDsTERS’ DILEMMA 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell be- 
lieves that the true older worker story—that 
of ability and competence—has not been 
adequately told. Unfortunately, the myths 
about the older worker obscure the real story. 

Mitchell's recent statesmanlike analysis of 
the older worker’s plight should be enlight- 
ening to Rochester with its high ratio of 
older residents and its industries’ deep in- 
volvement and interest in the subject. 

The Department of Labor took into ac- 
count most of the usual objections to hiring 
older persons and countered with results of 
pertinent studies. 

Is the older employee really less produc- 
tive? Studies in 26 plants showed very little 
difference and when there was a difference 
it often was in the senior worker’s favor. 

Is the older worker less flexible?. Psychol- 
ogists found that in the working world a 
mature person learns differently from, but 
as well as, @ younger one. In addition, fron 
experience, he can select, value, and con- 
serve and can grasp principles faster than 
the younger worker. 












Won't the older worker be out of date in 
the missile age? This implies a misconcep- 
tion. Skills were found to be interrelated; 
a man who can do one job well easily adapts 
his skill to a new challenge. 

Mitchell says group generalizations applied 
to older workers usually are hokum,. The 
Labor Department is pushing a nationwide 
program to help dispel the myths and prej- 
udices that frustrate older workers. But this 
is a local as well as a national problem. It 
is Rochester’s concern because, as Mitchell 
puts it, “ability is ageless.” 


Text of President Eisenhower’s Report on 
His Far East Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in his 
speech last night, President Eisenhower, 
es illustrated on his Far Eastern trip, 
again demonstrated the will, courage, 
dedication, and devotion to duty for his 
country, regardless of personal danger, 
that has been reflected in his life in 
peace and war. 

Even the events in Japan, disturbing 
as they were, had positive effects for 
the free world. These include: 

Highlighting the Communist failure 
despite frantic efforts to cause rejection 
of the United States-Japanese Treaty; 

Demonstrated that personal diplomacy 
far from being dead, was so successful 
that the Communists of Moscow . and 
Peiping spared no expense and effort 
in whipping up, and paying for, the 
demonstrations in Japan; 

Reflected the fact that Khrushchev 
withdrew the invitation for President 
Eisenhower to visit the Soviet Union 
provides further evidence of the success 
of the personal diplomacy of the Presi- 
dent—in Asia, Europe, Middle East, 
South America, and the Far East; and 
despite the fact that the Communists 
stirred up trouble in Japan and other 
nations in the Far East, as they have 
done elswhere in the world—warmth and 
friendship literally poured out to greet 
President Eisenhower as the leader of our 
great country. 

Having done an outstanding job of 
again serving the best interest of the 
people in the free world, President Eisen- 
hower deserves the deep gratitude and 
respect of the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of the President’s re- 
marks as printed in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald this morning, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 28, 1960] 
Text or EISENHOWER’S REPORT ON His TRIP 

My friends, I have just returned to Wash- 
ington from a trip to the Far East. It has 
been a trip so marked by events of signifi- 
cance that I shall try this evening to give 
you a simple background of fact, against 
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which these recent events can be viewed in 
perspective. 

To begin, a few personal observations on 
the trip I have just concluded: 

First, American relations with the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, Korea and Okinawa have 
been strengthened. 

Second, the people of these Far Eastern 
lands took advantage of the opportunity 
given by this visit to demonstrate anew their 
long and ardent friendship with and for the 
people of America. The American people 
are gratified, I am sure, as am I, by these 
heartwarming demonstrations. 

Third, the ratification of the Mutual Treaty 
between the United States and Japan rep- 

‘resents an important victory for the free 
world—a defeat for international com- 
munism, 

BACKGROUND OF TRIP 


And now, let’s look at the background of 
this trip—and the others I have taken in the 
interest of world peace. 

This trip was planned as one of a series 
which have, in total, taken me nearly around 
the world, to 27 nations of Europe, the Mid- 
die East, south Asia, north Africa, the Amer- 
icas, and the Far East. Those nations I have 
visited during the last 10 months have popu- 
lations reaching an aggregate of over a bil- 
lion people. 

To understand where these visits fit into 
the overall foreign relations of this Gov- 

“ernment we must go back to 1953, to the 
time when I was assessing the world situa- 
tion with the late Secretary of State Dulles, 
preparatory to my assumption of the office 
of the Presidency. 

At that time, we recognized that the Com- 
munists had, for some years following the 
conclusion of World War II, taken advantage 
of the chaotic aftermath of conflict—and 
of our own self-imposed military disarma- 
ment—to indulge in a continuous campaign 
of aggression and subversion in Asia and 
eastern Europe. 

They had disrupted the lives of millions 
of free people, causing lowered living stand- 
ards and exhausted economies. China and 
its half-billion people had been lost to the 
free world. The war in Korea, then in con- 
dition of stalemate, still dragged on. 


ONE ESSENTIAL FACT 


We began our studies with one essential 
fact before us. It had become clear, by 
1953, that the accumulation of atomic weap- 
on stockpiles, whose use could destroy civili- 
zation, made resort to force an intolerable 
means for settling international disputes. 
Only in the rule of law, which meant the 
attainment of an enduring peace with jus- 
tice, could mankind hope for guarantee 
against extinction. 

With these facts in mind we concluded, 
and have since been guided by the convic- 
tion, that there were several things which 
we should do simultaneously, all of them in 
conformity with the ideals expressed in the 
charter of the United Nations. 

It was, and is, mandatory to present be- 
fore the world, constantly and vigorously, 
America’s great desire for peace and her 
readiness to sit at the conference table to 
discuss specific problems with anyone who 
would show an equal readiness to negotiate 
honestly and in good faith. 

This we continue to do in spite of diffi- 
culties such as the regrettable action of the 
Soviet delegation in walking out of the 10- 
nation Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
this morning. But, from the very beginning 
we have made it clear that until real progress 
toward mutual disarmanent could be 
achieved, our first concern would be to keep 
our own defenses strong, modern, and alert. 

We tried to identify all those areas in the 
world where serious trouble could erupt sud- 
denly, and developed suggestions for correct- 
ing the causes of unrest and of enhancing 
stability in such localities. Through cooper- 
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ation with our friends, we have succeeded in 
removing causes of friction in many of these 
areas, 


PERSONAL CONTACT SOUGHT 


In support of these purposes, we have 
sought, from the beginning, frequent per- 
sonal contact with responsible governmental 
off.cials of friendly nations. Indeed, we have 
felt it wise, also, to seek to improve com- 
munications between ourselves and the So- 
viet Government. Akin to this effort was 
one which has come to be called the people- 
to-people program—a completely new type 
of venture in international relations which 
has been amazingly successful. 

Along with these objectives, we have con- 
stantly striven to devise better methods of 
cooperation with our friends, working out 
with them programs by which together we 
could improve our common security and 
raise living standards, Our mutual secur- 
ity program has been and is a vital means of 
making such cooperation effective. 

To carry out the purpose of proclaiming 
and demonstrating to the world America’s 
peaceful intentions, we first made a number 
of policy statements and a series of concrete 
proposals that might lead to fruitful dis- 
cussions with the Soviets. 

As early as April of 1953, I suggested dis- 
armament talks with the Soviets and pledged 
that I would urge the United States to apply 
& substantial portion of any savings realized 
through mutually acceptable disarmament 
to the improvement of living standards in 
the less developed nations. 

Later that year I proposed, before the 
United Nations General Assembly, that we 
devote all discoveries in atomic science to 
peaceful uses. Nineteen months later at 
Geneva I suggested the open-skies method 
of mutual inspection. 


INVITATIONS ISSUED 


In the meantime, the Secretary of State 
set out tirelessly to make calls on friendly 
governments and to strengthen collective se- 
curity. In return, we issued invitations to 
heads of state to visit America and her peo- 
ple. Other good-will visits were concurrent- 
ly made by the Vice President and other 
personal representatives. 

Many heads of government or state re- 
sponded promptly to our invitations to visit 
this country. In the past 744 years, more 
than 70 heads of state and Prime Ministers 
have come to the United States (some of 
them several times) in visits extending from 
a few days to some weeks. In this respect 
the period has been without precedent. 

Other visitors are to come in the near 
future. Indeed, tomorrow we shall be hon- 
ored by the arrival in Washington on such @ 
visit of the King and Queen of Thailand, and 
later in the year the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Japan, and the King and Queen of 
Denmark. : 

I early began to receive urgent invitation 
to make return visits to the countries whose 
heads had paid us the courtesy of coming to 
see America and our way of life. 

Many months ago we concluded that I 
should personally accept some of these invi- 
tation., as opportunity should present itself. 
Secretary Herter, first as Under Secretary of 
State and later as Secretary of State, enthu- 
siastically concurred. Oversea visits by me, 
all of us felt, would be a strong support of 
other successful programs. 


VALUE OBVIOUS, HE SAYS 


The great value resulting from these jour- 
neys to 27 nations has been obvious here and 
abroad. Throughout the world there has 
been opportunity to emphasize and reempha- 
size America’s devotion to peace with jus- 
tice; her determination to sustain free- 
dom and to strengthen free-world security . 
through our cooperative programs; her read- 
iness to sacrifice in helping to build the kind 
of world we want, 
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These visits involved, of course, valuable 
conversations between heads of state and 
government, as well as the promotion of un- 
derstanding among peoples. 

However, except for so-called summit and 
the NATO heads-of-government meeting, 
none of my visits has been planned or car- 
ried out solely as a diplomatic mission seek- 
ing specific agreements, even though dis- 
cussions have invariably involved important 
issues, 

Incidentally, I believe that heads of state 
and government can, occasionally, and pref- 
erably on an informal basis, profitably meet 
for conversations on broad problems and 
principles. They can, of course, also convene 
to give solemn approval to agreements previ- 
ously prepared by normal diplomatic meth- 
ods 


But heads-of-government meetings are not 
effective mechanisms for developing detailed 
provisions of international compacts, and 
have never been so considered by this Gov- 
ernment. 

GOOD WILL ASPECTS 


On the other hand, the good will aspects of 
a visit by a head of government can fre- 
quently bring about favorable results far 
transcending those of normal diplomatic con- 
ferences, They have resulted in the crea- 
tion of a more friendly atmosphere and mu- 
tual confidence between peoples. They have 
proved effective in bringing closer together 
nations that respect human dignity and are 
dedicated to freedom. 

Indeed, it seems apparent that the Com- 
munists, some time ago, reached the conclu- 
sion that these visits were of such positive 
value to the free world as to obstruct Com- 
munist imperialism. Thus they have 
sought every possible method to stop them. 
Through their propaganda they bitterly op- 
posed my entry into the Philippines, in Tai- 
wan, in Okinawa, in Korea, and, of course, 
Japan. 

In Paris last month they advanced false 
and elaborate excuses for canceling my in- 
vitation to visit the Soviet Union, when all 
that was necessary to say was that they 
found it inconvenient to receive me. 

With their associates in Peiping, they went 
to great lengths and expense to create dis- 
orders in Tokyo that compelled the Japanese 
Government to decide, under conditions then 
existing, that it should revoke its long- 
standing invitation for me to visit that sister 
democracy. , 

These disorders were not occasioned by 
America, We in the United States must 
not fall into the error of blaming ourselves 
for what the Communists do; after all, Com- 
munists will act like Communists. 


CLEAR PROOF OF VALUE 


One clear proof of the value, to us, of: 


these visits is the intensity of the opposition 
the Communists have developed against 
them. 

Respecting Japan, in spite of the outra- 
geous conduct of a violent and disorderly 
minority, I have been assured that the peo- 
ple there were, in overwhelming majority, 
anxious to welcome me as a representative 
of a nation with which they wished to co- 
operate and to have friendly relations. 

Of course, the basic objective of the Com- 
munist-inspired disorders in Tokyo was to 
bring about the rejection by the Japanese 
Government of the treaty. That the Com- 


-munists were defeated in their frantic efforts 


to prevent ratification of that treaty speaks 
well for the future of Japanese-American 
relations. Obviously that signal defeat for 
international communism far outweighs, in 
importance, the blocking of my scheduled 
visit. 


Another purpose of the Communist-in- 
Spired riots in Tokyo was to weaken confi- 
dence between our people and to persuade 
the United States to change its basic pol- 
icles toward Japan. It would be a tremen- 
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dous victory for international communism 
if we were to permit the unhappy events of 
the past several weeks in Japan to disrupt 
our economic relationships with that na- 
tion; or to weaken the feeling of friendship 
and understanding which unites the vast 
majority of the Japanese and American peo- 
le. 
. Japan has once again become a great na- 
tion. Over the postwar years she has pains- 
takingly created a new image of herself, the 
image of a responsible, peaceful, and co- 
operative free-world nation, mindful of her 
obligations and of the rights of others. Ja- 
pan has made a fine record in the United 


Nations as well as elsewhere on the inter-. 


national stage. 
SEEK TO BUILD LINKS 


Since the loss of mainland China to the 
Communists in 1949, the need to link the 
other nations of the Far East with the Unitéd 
States more strongly, in their mutual inter- 
ests, should be apparent toall. We seek, and 
continue to build and strengthen these links, 
with Japan as well as with the other coun- 
tries, by actions of many kinds—of which my 
recent trip was but a single example. In the 
present circumstances, a Far Eastern policy 
of “waiting for the dust to settle” will not 
meet the free world’s need. 

The other free countries of the Far East, 
small in relation to the massive area and 
immense population of Red China, can sur- 
vive in freedom and flourish only in coopera- 
tive association with the United States and a 
free Japan. 

Through our aid programs, through our 
bilateral and collective defensive arrange- 
ments such as SEATO, through our very pres- 
ence in the area, we help them greatly. And 
a free and friendly Japan can reinforce this 
American effort, as indeed she is already do- 
ing through aid programs of her own. 

Because of the Prime Minister’s necessary 
withdrawal of his urgent invitation of last 
winter for me to visit Japan on June 19, I 
was of course unable to meet with the Japa- 
nese Government and people or to bring to 
them assurances of American good will. 

This was disappointing, but we should not 
forget the favorable effects of visits else- 
where in the Far East, as well as the final 
approval of the Japanese-American Treaty 
by both Governments. Moreover, the general 
improvement that has come about through 
exchanges of visits by friendly heads of gov- 
ernment is recognized and appreciated 
throughout the free world. 

I wish that every one of you could have 
accompanied me to Manila, Taipei, and Korea 
and thus witnessed for yourselves the out- 
pouring of friendship, gratitude, and respect 
for America. The throngs of people there, 
like the many millions who, during earlier 
journeys, lined the streets of great cities in 
the Mideast, Europe, north Africa, South 
America—as well as in Canada and Mexico— 
had one overwhelming message for our 
Nation. g 

MESSAGE TO NATION 


That message, expressed in glowing faces, 
friendly shouts, songs, gaily painted placards, 
and homemade signs, was that they wanted 
to be partners with the United States. They 
share our ideals of dignity of man and the 
equality of all before the law—they believe 
in their God; they believe that the American 
people are their friends. They believe that 
Americans are sincerely devoted to their 
progress which means so much to them, and 
which is so evident on every side. 

These demonstrations have been inspiring 
to all who have not closed their eyes and 
minds to their meaning. Moreover, the 
leaders of the free peoples I have met here 
or abroad have assured me, privately and 
publicly, that they approve of America’s pur- 
poses and policies, even though details of 
implementation are frequently subjects for 
discussion or negotiation. 


They have expressed the hope that visits 
their 


imperative that we act with mature judg- 
ment. 

We must recognize their tactics as a de- 
liberate attempt to split the free world, 
causing friction between allies and friends. 
We must not fall into this trap; all of us 
must remain firm and steadfast in our united 
dedication to freedom, and, to peace with 
justice. 

Above all, we must bear in mind that suc- 
cessful implementation of any policy against 
Communist imperialism requires that we 
never be bluffed, cajoled, blinded or fright- 
ened. We cannot win out against the Com- 
munist purpose to dominate the world by 
being timid, passive, or apologetic when we 
are acting in our own and the free world’s 
interests, 

We must accept the risks of bold action 
with coolness and courage. We must always 
be strong, but we must never forget that 
peace can never be won by arms alone; we 
will be firm but never truculent; we will be 
fair but never fearful; and will always extend 
friendship wherever friendship is offered 
honestly to us. 


FINAL, PERSONAL WORD 


Now a final, word— 

So far as any future visits of my own are 
involved, I have no plans, no other particular 
trip in mind. Considering the shortness of 
the time before next January, and the un- 
avoidable preoccupations of the few months 
remaining, it would be difficult to accept any 
invitation for me, again, to go abroad. 

But so long as the threat of Communist 
domination may hang over the free world, 
I believe that any future President will con- 
clude that reciprocal visits by heads of 
friendly governments heve great value in 
promoting free-world solidarity. 

And this I assure you. If any unforeseen 
situation or circumstances arising in the 
near future should convince me that another 
journey of mine would still further strength- 
en the bonds of friendship between us and 
others, I would not hesitate a second in de- 
ciding to make still an additional effort of 
this kind. 

No consideration of personal fatigue or in- 
convenience, no threat or argument would 
deter me from once again setting out on a 
course that has meant much for our country, 
for her friends, and for the cause of free- 
dom—and peace with justice in the world. 

Thank you and—good night. 





The Lebanon Enterprise Honored by the 
the Kentucky Press Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK CHELF 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 
Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, for the 


second time in 3 years, the Lebanon 
Enterprise, in my hometown of Leba- 
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non, Ky., has been named by the Ken- 
tucky Press Association as the best of the 
State’s large weekly newspapers. The 
award, a repetition of the honor which 
came to this paper in 1958, was an- 
nounced at the Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion’s annual midsummer meeting at 
Cumberland Falls State Park in Ken- 
tucky and a plaque which goes to each 
year’s winner was accepted for the Leba- 
non Enterprise by George Trotter, co- 
. editor with Paul Crowdus of the paper. 

This year’s award marked the third 
time the Enterprise has been judged 
Kentucky’s best. The first such award 
was in 1925, when the paper was owned 
and edited by the late Oliver Kelly, Sr. 
The Enterprise finished second in 1956, 
won in 1958, and repeated this year. 

I take great pride in commending this 
newspaper for this outstanding and 
unique record. Since it is my hometown 
newspaper, I know its editors, publishers, 
owners, employees, news policies, and 
editions extraordinarily well. These 
well-deserved honors provide eloquent 
testimony of the magnificent contribu- 
tion it is making not only to our county 
seat town of Lebanon and our county of 
Marion, but also to our State of Ken- 
tucky and the Nation. The unusual 
recognition of being named the best 
large weekly newspaper in the State, 
for the third time, is further proof of 
the uniformly high esteem in which it is 
held by its local readers and the general 
public on a more far-reaching scale. 

Each editor and each person con- 
nected with this splendid organization 
deserves and has earned rich praise for 
an important part in the achievements 
of this courageous, progressive, and 1e- 
markably fine newspaper. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud of the Lebanon Enterprise. 


Equalization of Pay of Retired Military 


Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently Congress passed legislation to 
equalize the retirement pay of its own 
Members. I find no particular fault with 
that; but I do find fault when we do 
not take equal interest in equalizing the 
pay of retired military personnel. 

Almost 3 years ago I attempted to 
amend the bill based on the Cordiner re- 
port, so as to include retired officers’ pay; 
but I was talked out of that, here on the 
floor, by the promise that hearings would 
be held on a similar bill which would 
be introduced in this Congress. 

Mr. President, both the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and I 
have introduced such measures to make 
adjustments in the pay of our retired 
military personnel; but I am sorry to 
have to state that up to the closing days 
of this session, no consideration has been 
given to those measures. 
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Mr. President, in connection with this 
subject, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “By Way 
of Contrast,” which was published on 
June 27, in the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Way or CONTRAST 

The alacrity with which Congress has 
passed legislation to equalize retirement pay 
of its own members is in sharp contrast with 
the foot-dragging which has marked its con~ 
sideration of a bill similarly to equalize the 
pay of retired military personnel. The As- 
sociated Press reports that the congressional 
pension measure “‘swished through the House 
under circumstances indicating that Mem- 
bers didn't desire a detailed explanation.” 
The bill previously had been approved by 
the Senate in a slightly different form. It 
now awaits the President’s signature. 

The legislation, in addition to sweetening 
certain pension benefits, would eliminate an 
inequity which has prevented Members who 
left Congress before October 1956, from tak- 
ing a deferred annuity at age of 60 instead 
of the present 62 after 10 years of congres- 
sional service. The deferred annuity plan 
heretofore has been available only to Mem- 
bers who retired from the legislative body 
after the 1956 date. 

We are all for such equalization as well as 
for adequate retirement benefits in general 
for Senators and Representatives—as we 
have stated on many occasions in the past. 
We are also strongly in favor of equal treat- 
ment for retired officers and enlisted men of 
the armed services. Under an ill-advised 
economy provision of the 1958 Military Pay 
Act, however, all servicemen—most of them 
combat veterans—who retired before the act 
became effective are receiving substantially 
less retirement pay than those who have re- 
tired since that date. The discrimination 
here is just as unfair as the discrimination 
which has existed with respect to congres- 
sional veterans who left before October 1, 
1956. 

Yet, although the House, to its credit, has 
approved the equalization of military retire- 
ment pay, the Senate so far has failed to act. 
In fact, the bill still is stalled before a Sen- 
ate Armed Services Subcommittee. Is equity 
for retired public servants to be limited to 
those have served in the Congress? 


Friendship of Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
months’ ago a series of tragic natural 
disasters brought death to a large num- 
ber of our neighbors in the Republic of 
Chile. The United States moved 
promptly to bring to the assistance of 
survivors food, medicine, and whatever 
else was required to assist the Govern- 
ment of Chile during and immediately 
following the earthquakes and tidal 
waves. It was another example of put- 
ting the theory of the good neighbor into 
practice, and the actions of North Amer- 
ican personnel in Chile were such as to 
win for them the gratitude of all who 
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witnessed our people in action. Fur- 
thermore, the bonds of friendship which 
have long existed between the people of 
the United States and Chile were 
strengthened beyond measure. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I should 
like to quote briefly from a broadcast on 
May 29, 1960, by Radio Emisoras Nuevo 
Mundo, Santiago, Chile, in Spanish 
Chilean audiences: ; 

The gratitude of the Chilean people mani- 
fests itself in eloquent spontaneous affec- 
tion for the crews of the U.S. planes. 

Soldiers, nurses, aviators, and others who 
tour the city have witnessed innumerable 
demonstrations of affection and gratitude, 
They are usually surrounded by Chileans 
you want to talk to them. Last night, as 
the Americans did the rounds of the regs. 
taurants and public places in the capital, 
they were given ovations. A few entered a 
restaurant, and those present immediately 
stood up and greeted the Americans with a 
standing ovation. At another restaurant on 
the same street, the public, by way of ex- 
pressing their gratitude, burst into spon- 
taneous singing of the national anthem. 

The Yankee boys, among whom were sey- 
eral colored officers and soldiers, entered 
night clubs and were immediately bom- 
barded with offers of treats. Some accepted 
courteously, others would decline with a 
very moving explanation: “Excuse us, please, 
but we must get up early tomorrow to 
work.’ Several persons, upon hearing their 
explanations, were so moved that they 
shouted loudly: “Viva Uncle Sam.” “Viva the 
United States.” For a fact, they were all up 
bright and early, working actively at the 
loftiest mission of peace. 


Mr. Speaker, Chilean Minister of In- 
terior Sotero del Rio reported to the 
Chilean Chamber of Deputies on June 3, 
1960, on the earthquakes and the help 
given by foreign countries. The aid 
given by the United States was singled 
out as a gigantic effort of cooperation. 

On June 8, 1960, the U.S. Ambassador 
to Chile received the following message 
from the Chilean Chamber of Deputies— 
official text should be obtained from the 
Department of State: 

The Chamber of Deputies, in a session oc- 
curring on June 1, officially recognized the 
fraternal and generous cooperation that your 
Government has so kindly lent to Chile in 
connection with the painful catastrophe 
which has occurred in the country. The 
Chamber resolved on this same occasion to 
transmit to your Government by means of 
Your Excellency the statement of unanimous 
recognition and gratitude for the spon- 
taneous, selfless and opportune collaboration 
which has been appreciated by the Chilean 
people in all its noble significance in mo- 
ments of such grave affliction facing this 
nation. 


The High Cost of Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr, SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 


Western Hills Press from the Cincinnati 
area is one of the outstanding com- 
munity newspapers in the country. Its 
fine and capable editor, Albert 
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Huneke, has written an excellent and 
most thought-provoking article on the 
subject of Federal aid to education in 
the June 23 issue. 

In view of the fact that this is one of 
the so-called must pieces of legislation 
before the Congress, it is my feeling 
that every Member of both the House and 
Senate should have the opportunity to 
read what the Western Hills Press has 
to say on the subject. 

The article follows: 

Tue Hicn Cost or FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 

Advocates of Federal aid to education have 
a bill pending in Congress proposing ap- 
propriation of $975 million at the rate. of 
$325 million for the next 3 years to finance 
new school building. This is based on the 
House Education and Labor Committee re- 
port indicating an annual requirement of 
52,700 more classrooms for the period from 
1960 through 1964. 

Federal aid is justified in any area only 
on the premise that an essential need can- 
not be supplied by the local community. 
What is the record in this regard insofar as 
school building is concerned? We are told 
that in the past decade—without any Fed- 
eral aid—the classroom additions have aver- 
aged 59,400 per year and that, since 1955, 
this average has been 66,900 classrooms per 
year. 

Obviously the overall aggregate need has 
been met in recent years, But has the need 
been met in the States where it is most 
acute? This is a moot question which would 
be difficult to answer. However, it would 
appear that if the distribution has not been 
equitable, then the pending legislation is not 
the answer, for, under the proposed bill, 42 
percent of the Federal tax money appro- 
priated would go to only seven States. In 
addition to Ohio, these favored seven include 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Mllinois, and Michigan. Hardly the neediest 
States, we would say. 


But to bring the problem closer to home. 
Western Hills school districts have not es- 
caped the demand for additional school fa- 
cilities nor have the taxpayers of these com- 
munities shirked their obligation in meet- 
ing the demand. Colerain Township may be 
cited as a typical example. The people of 
that community have generously approved 
eight separate bond issues aggregating over 
$4 million for schoolbuilding, not to mention 
mumerous tax levies for school operating 
Purposes, since 1947. 

Nor has this been an oppressive burden 
against which local taxpayers have rebelled. 
With few exceptions, they have approved 
each new request as it has been presented 
by their respective boards of education. 
Moreover, the soundness of the askings have 
been vindicated when the resulting tax rate 
has been substantially less than the esti- 
mated amount, indicative. of conservative, 
knowledgable financing based on a first- 
hand understanding of local needs and abil- 
ity to pay. Indeed, because of increasing tax 
duplicate, in some cases there has been no 
net increase or the new tax rate has actually 
been less than that of previous years. 


Thus on November 21, 1958, the Press 
headlined “Tax Rates Down in 8 of 11 Dis- 
tricts.” The following story stated, “The tax 
fates announced Wednesday by the Hamil- 
ton County budget commission prove the ex- 
ception to the rule that ‘taxes never come 
down.’ In 8 of 11 unincorporated political 
subdivisions in the 7 western Hamilton- 
County townships, the rates on which 
taxes will be collected in 1959 have declined.” 

Or again, as recently as December 10, 1959, 
the Press reported, “The largest single jump 
in tax duplicate in any western county 
Political subdivision is that in the Oak Hills 
school district, where the duplicate is now 
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estimated at $81,700,000. This represents an 
increase of almost $6 million over the 
$75,897,850 current valuation and is a prin- 
cipal factor in reducing the Oak Hills dis- 
trict tax rate by 46 cents from $18.44 this 
year to $17.98 next year (1960).” 

Thus, it may be seen, that in many cases 
the circumstances creating the school prob- 
lem also provide their own built-in answer— 
given competent administration and under- 
standing support at the grassroots level. 
Yes, we know there are exceptions, but these 
too can be met through state-aid in those 
States where the people are determined not 
to surrender another responsibility and 
privilege of local self-government to cen- 
tralized Federal bureaucracy. 

Under the Federal aid system, the people 
will not only lose direct control of limiting 
the cost of financing their schools, but may 
ultimately lose the right to administer them 
through their locally elected boards of edu- 
cation, The people have abdicated many of 
their rights and responsibilities to the feudal 
benevolence of a faceless Washington. 
When they abdicate the right and respon- 
sibility of educating their children, they will 
have traveled beyond the point of return on 
the road to Federal bureaucratic dictator- 
ship. 





Foreign Policy and National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Worse Than No Policy 
at All.” The editorial was published in 
the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette of June 23, 
and deals with the propriety of the U-2 
flights and the necessity for them. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Worst THAN No Poticy at ALL 


While this Nation’s espionage activities 
are primarily a matter of defense policy, they 
have recently been linked closely with for- 
eign policy as well. In fact, the most 
spectacular and profitable espionage activity 
of all, the U-2 spy flights over the USSR., 
terminated as a result of pressures during 
the summit blowup. These pressures came 
not only from Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev, they came also from our own allies 
who were under threat of Soviet retaliation 
if bases in their countries were used again 
for the U-2. 

It is the termination of the U-2 flights, 
and their very important defense signifi- 
cance, that must be reconsidered now as a 
major tactical detail in the long overdue 
reappraisal of foreign policy. If US. for- 
eign policy continues so sensitive to fear that 
we cannot employ a superior means of de- 
tecting a sneak attack, then our defense it- 
self is potentially crippled. 

Ever since the first Soviet sputnik went 
aloft in 1957, this Nation has struggled with 
doubts about its future defense position. 
These doubts led first to a national psychol- 
ogy bordering on defeatism, and then to 
waves of defense spending mania in Con- 
gress. Fortunately the budget-boosting at- 
tempts were held in check. But there was 
little checkrein on political criticism of the 
administration’s defense policy. The charge 
of “lagging defense” was revived with every 
fresh international crisis. 


space spy vehicles is perhaps 2 years away. 
The U-2 flights kept us safeguarded 
against possible Soviet preparations for at- 
tack. They were an invaluable forewarning 
system in our concept of deterrent defense. 
With U-2’s reconnaissance information, our 
Strategic Air Command bombers ran much 
less risk of being caught on the ground. 
Since the U-2 flights were stopped, SAC has 
had to go on partial airborne alert. 
Eventually Midas and Samos will provide 
the forewarning even more effectively. But 
they are not yet dependable. Still, the 
launching of a test Midas last month had 
significance even beyond its military prom- 


ise. It provided proof of the defense devel-- 


opment that had been on’ during 
much of the time that the critics had been 
agitating for a revision of the defense 
program. 

Defense gains like the U.S. breakthrough 
in reconnaissance are useless if foreign pol- 
icy puts a ban on them. If the U-2 was 
important during the past 4 years, as it cer- 
tainly was, it is even more important now. 
Yet, through what must be recognized as 
our own and our allies’ default, Khrushchev 
has succeeded in eliminating one of our best 
advantages. 

If our allies cannot face the risks that 
Western security presents, then the United 
States must find other ways, such as U-2 
takeoffs from carriers, to résume reconnais- 
sance that may mean vital protection. A 
foreign policy that puts chains on defense 
is worse than none at all. 





Spend Where Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday; June 28, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
will soon be hearing once again about 
the Federal employees’ pay raise recently 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

The following letter from a civil service 
employee is of great interest at this time. 
The letter appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post and points up a well- 
known fact, that we will soon have to 
face in this country, namely, that we 
cannot go on forever having guns and 
butter. 

The letter follows: 

SPEND WHERE NEEDED 

I write this letter as a Government civil 
servant. My chief source of income is my 
Federal salary. 

Congress has recently voted at 714-percent 
pay increase for classified civil servants. This 
increase was approved at a time when the 
Government is being forced to make such de- 
cisions as: (1) Should funds be devoted to 
better missiles for space exploration, or to 
oceanographic research? (2) Should the Air 
Force spend funds for supersonic bombers, or 
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hardened missile sites? (3) Should the Navy 
spend money for missile submarines, or 
hunter-killer submarines? 

Yet all these things are needed if we are to 
regain our military supremacy, the loss of 


which we have just begun~to feel in recent 
weeks. Nonetheless, Congress has decided 
that the civil service is worth 744 percent 
more than it was 2 years ago, when a 10- 
percent increase was granted. Since the cost 
of living has not risen that much, the in- 
crease cannot be justified on grounds of 
inflation. 

I do not understand wherein the civil serv- 
ice has become so valuable to the Nation, but 
in this period when money is ammunition 
and survival, I suggest that as a matter of 
patriotism (if I may use this chauvinistic 
and obsolescent term), we forego the increase 
at this time, and spend the money where it 
is needed. 

FREDERICK W. NAGLE. 

Princess ANNE, VA. 


“Tiger” Teague: Hard-Hitting, Honest, 
and Able Chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Orn E. 
TreaGuE, chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, is a hard-hitting, hon- 
est, and able leader. He is liked and 
respected by his colleagues. They heed 
his words when he speaks on the floor of 
the House or when he writes them letters 
like the one I am including hereafter. 

A veteran who was wounded in action 
during World War II, “TicEr” TEeacvE is 
@ sympathetic and conscientious Mem- 
ber of Congress. He is also a responsible 
and informed legislator. He knows that 
this House is not going to give a hun- 
dred-dollar-a-month across-the-board 
pension to all veterans of World War I, 
regardless of need, at a cost of almost $2 
billion. 

His letter of June 20 to me and other 
Members of the House speaks for itself. 
I commend the letter and the enclosure 
to the attention of all persons who are 
willing to consider the facts about the 
proposal embodied in H.R. 9575: 

U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1960. 

DeaR COLLEAGUE: I am receiving inquiries 
concerning the discharge petition on the 
bill H.R. 9575. 

This is the measure which seeks to provide 
a $100 a month pension to all veterans of 
World War I, regardless of need, who served 
for 90 days or more. The first year’s cost is 
estimated at $1,940,384,000. An identical bill 
to H.R. 9575 and more than 100 other pen- 
sion proposals were before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs when it reported the bill 
last year which became Public Law 86-211. 
This law will become effective July 1, 1960. 
It will give increases to more than 1 million 
veterans, widows, and children. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is placing the new 
program in operation now. A change as 
proposed by H.R. 9575 would completely dis- 
rupt the pension program. Public Law 86- 
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211 passed the House with only 34 votes 
against it. There were six votes against it in 
the Senate and the bill was supported by the 
American Legion, VFW, DAV, and AMVETS. 

I am enclosing a copy of an editorial which 
appeared recently in the National News, the 
Official paper of the Veterans of World War I 
of the U,S.A., Inc. Please note that the edi- 
torial expresses the opinion that an un- 
limited pension, with no needs provision, 
such as is proposed by H.R. 9575, is not 
justified. (I do not have additional copies of 
the editorial.) Of course, there is no doubt 
there are some who support an unlimited 
pension, regardless of need, but this is not 
the viewpoint expressed in the editorial and 
such a program has not been supported by 
the American Legion, VFW, DAV, or 
AMVETS. 

Sincerely yours, 
O.uin E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


[From National News, April 1960] 
AN UNTENABLE POSITION 


The editor of the National News in this 
issue of the paper proposes to set forth in 
type his views on the pension program of 
the veterans of World War I. It should be 
carefully noted that the sentiments ex- 
pressed represent only his thinking and he 
does not in any manner want to infer or 
imply that his views are shared by any of 
the national officers of the organization. 

The Louisville mandate on pension legis- 
lation is unrealistic, unworkable and threat- 
ens the prestige of the veterans of World 
War I which has taken years to build. 

The mandate completely ignores the ad- 
vice of experienced congressional leaders who 
have the best interests of the veterans at 
heart. It proposes a pension of $100 per 
month for all veterans of World War I re- 
gardless of length of service or present in- 
come. 

Every pension law on the statute books was 
initiated with small monthly awards and 
then the amounts were increased over the 
years. The first Civil War pension law pro- 
vided for payments of 86 to $12 per 
month if the veteran served 90 days or more. 
These rates were gradually increased so that 
by 1947, the amount payable was $90 per 
month. 

The first provision of pensions for those 
men who served in the war with Spain was 
adopted June 5, 1920, and the amounts were 
set at $12 to $20 per month depending upon 
disability. Increases over the years brought 
the amount payable to the present rate of 
$101.59. 

This was the formula recommended to the 
delegates to the Louisville convention but 
unfortunately they were confused and ill- 
informed when the resolution was brought 
up for a vote and the present mandate .was 
adopted to the extreme regret of many dele- 
gates who had serious doubts as to the logic 
of endeavoring to push such a proposal 
through the Congress. 

Now it is apparent that their misgivings 
were well founded. It is rare indeed that 
a@ Member of Congress can be found who 
will make a forthright statement that he 
will vote and work for a pension of $100 
per month for every veteran of World War I, 
regardless of length of service or income. 
Chairman Tracue at the hearings on March 
15, warned that a measure of this descrip- 
tion faced a long and rocky road in the 
Congress. Other Congressmen have not 
hesitated to express their opposition to this 
type of legislation. They resent being asked 
to sponsor such legislation and have been 
honest and frank in advising the leaders of 
the veterans of World War I that a measure 
of this description can be enacted into law. 

Your national commander faces a mo- 
mentous decision. Should he adhere strictly 
to the Louisville mandate which he has been 
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informed has absolutely no change of pas« 
sage or should he endeavor to secure some 
benefits for our aging buddies and later 
seek liberalizing amendments that would ul. 
timately bring us in sight of our goal. The 
writer prefers the latter course, 


There Were No Ghostwriters at the Alamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article: 


THeRE WERE No GHOSTWRITERS AT THE 
ALAMO 


(By Russell Birdwell) 


Very soon the two great political parties 
of the United States will nominate their 
candidates for President. One of these men, 
by a vote of the people, will be assigned the 
awesome duties of the White House: civilian 
leader of the Nation, Commander in Chief of 
all its Armed Forces and keeper and director 
of its nuclear weaponry. : 

Who are these men who seek the most for- 
midable job, the most responsible job on 
earth? But more important: who is the one 
man who, after the political merry-go-round 
has stopped, will hold in his hand the gold 
ring of victory? 

Do we know him? Have we ever known 
him? Will we ever know him? 

Who has written his speeches? Who—or 
what board of ghostwriting strategists—has 
fashioned the phrases, molded the thoughts, 
designed the delivery, authored the image, 
staged the presentation, put the political 
show on the road to win the larger number 
of votes? 

Who is the actor reading the script? 

Or, in this moment when eternity could 
be closer than ever before, is there a states- 
man who for the sake of a vote is not all 
things to all men; a man who will put 
America back on the high road of security 
and accomplishment, without fear or favor 
or compromise; a man who wants to do the 
job that must be done and to hell with 
friend or foe who would have it otherwise; 
@ man who knows that the American soft- 
ness must be hardened; a man who knows 
that when our house is in order no man will 
ever dare to trespass. 

In short, a man. 

There is a growing anxiety among the 
people to have straight answers. They don't 
want the handiwork of the opinion molder. 
They have had a bellyful of payola, influence 
peddling, quiz show rigging, the ghostwrit- 
ing of political speeches—symptoms of & 
pallid public morality. 

They are finished with the great decep- 
tions. 

They wait impatiently, as the free world 
becomes smaller and smaller, for a return 
to the honest, courageous, clear-cut stand- 
ards of frontier days—the days of America’s 
birth and greatness; the days when the 
noblest utterances of man came unrehearsed. 

There were no ghostwriters at the Alamo. 
Only men. Among them Col. David 
Crockett, who was 50 years old; Col. James 
Bowie, 40; Col. William Barret Travis, 26. 

These men left a legacy,for all who prize 
freedom above tyranny, individualism above 
conformity. They had gone to Texas #0 
carve out new lives. Their ranks included 
men from 18 States and 6 foreign nations, 
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Their foe was a Mexican dictator, Gen. 
Santa Anna, at the head of an army of 
7,000 well-equipped, well-trained troops, 
who in 1836 sought to crush the growing 
State of that faraway land now known as 
Texas. Santa Anna crossed the Rio Grande 
River, invaded San Antonio. His first tar- 
get was the Alamo, a mission built in 1718 
by Franciscan Friars and manned in the 
year 1836 by 185 volunteer citizen-soldiers, 
Presumably an easy target: 185 against 7,000. 

The dictator did not realize that his enemy 
were not a common breed. He faced hard- 
living, hard-loving, hard-fighting believers in 
freedom. 

Let us look now at the words of a few 
of them. Their own words. 

Defeated for his fourth term in the U.S. 
Congress, Crockett announced: “You all can 
go to hell—I’m going to Texas.” 

And then he rode 1,500 miles on horseback 
to Texas, not yet a part of the United States, 
and in his diary he wrote: 

“I promised to give the Texans a helping 
hand in their high road to freedom. If there 
is anything in the world worth living for it 
is freedom. Early this morning the enemy 
came in sight, marching in regular order and 
displaying strength to the greatest advantage 
in order to strike us with terror. That was 
no go. They'll find they have to do with 
men who will never lay down their arms as 
long as they can stand on their legs.” 

In 1834, 2 years before Colonel Crockett 
rode into the Alamo with his followers “to 
hit a lick against what’s wrong and to say a 
word for what’s right,” he toured the New 
England States as a U.S. Congressman and 
while visiting in Boston he wrote: 

“We then went up to the old battleground 
on Bunker's Hill, where they were erecting a 
monument to those who fell in that day- 
break battle of our rising glory. I felt as if 
I wantéd to call them up, and ask them to 
tell me how to help protect the liberty they 
bought for us with their blood; but as I 
could not do so, I resolved on that holy 
ground, as I had done elsewhere, to go for 
my country, always and everywhere.” 

After entering the Alamo Colonel Crockett 
wrote to his children in ‘Tennessee: “I hope 
you will do the best you can and I will do the 
same. Do not be uneasy about me—I am 
with my friends * * *. Your affectionate 
father, Farewell, David Crockett.” 

As the Santa Anna hordes pounded against 
the mission that had become a fortress, 
Colonel Crockett wrote in his diary: “We are 
all in high spirits though rather short of 
provisions for men who have appetites that 
could digest anything—but oppression.” 

Land was cheap in Texas in those days— 
it was selling for 124% cents an acre. But 
the price of freedom and liberty came high. 
Before the Alamo fell Crockett wrote: “We 
will go ahead and sell our lives at a high 
price.” 

Col. James Bowie, in words remembered 
by Mrs. Susanna Dickinson (she and her 3- 
year-old daughter with a little Negro boy 
were the only survivors of the glorious dis- 
aster), said: “I prefer to die in its ditches 
rather than give up an inch of Texas soil to 
& dictator.” 

When word of Jim Bowie’s death reached 
his mother she said: “So Jim is dead. I bet 
they found no bullets in his back.” 

Col. William Barret Travis, the young 
South Carolina lawyer entrusted with com- 
mand of the Alamo by Gen. Sam Houston, 
in a letter to Texas’ Gov. Henry Smith: 

“We are ill prepared for attack, yet we are 
determined to sustain it as long as there 
is a man left. Death is. preferable to dis- 
grace. Should Bexar (San Antonio) fall, 
your friend will be buried beneath its ruins. 
I shall not surrender or retreat.” 

The situation hopeless, Coloned Travis gave 
his men a way out just before the final on- 
Slaught: “Any of you who wish may leave 
with honor. Here on these ramparts you 
have bought a priceless 10 days of time for 
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General Houston. You are brave and noble 
soldiers. God bless you.” 

No man gave up his post. All gave their 
lives, after killing 1,700 and holding the 
enemy for 138 days. The precious time bought 
enabled General Houston 46 days later at San 
Jacinto to win Texas’ liberation. 

There were no ghostwriters at the Alamo. 
Only men. ‘ 





Depletion Allowance Senate Amendment 
to Tax Rate Extension Act of 1960 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to go on record as opposed to the min- 
erals depletion allowance Senate amend- 
ment to the Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1960. This amendment will adversely 
affect the clay products industry in my 
district, as well as other areas in the 
great State of Ohio, which is the largest 
clay products producing State in the 
United States. This industry is already 
operating at a reduced rate and will be 
curtailed even more as the result of this 
amendment. Most of the clay products 
producers in Ohio are small business- 
men—the largest clay pipe producer in 
Ohio has sales of only $12 million per 
year. 

AS we all know, our Ways and Means 
Committee held extended hearings on 
this proposal and it was concluded that 
no legislation involving depletion mat- 
ters would be considered this session of 
the Congress. Every Member of this 
House knows that under our Constitu- 
tion, tax legislation is. initiated in the 
House of Representatives after appro- 
priate hearings and study by the Ways 
and Means Committee. For the Senate 
to inaugurate tax legislation is an im- 
proper seizure of the prerogative of the 
House of Representatives and unconsti- 
tutional. 

Reports of the amount of tax loss to 
the Treasury, if this amendment were 
not enacted, are grossly exaggerated. 
To begin with, a clay producer is limited 
in the amount of depletion he can take 
under the law. Also no depletion allow. 
ance can be taken unless the clay pro- 
ducer shows a profit and then it is only 
50 percent of the net income. If the 
Congress feels that the depletion rate 
has been excessive, the House Ways and 
Means Committee had ample opportu- 
nity to reduce it during the hearings 
held prior to this session of the Congress. 
To undertake a remedy by this means is 
without due process and a complete dis- 
regard of our legislative process. 

I realize we are in the last days of this 
Congress and the adjournment rush is 





-on. However, this is no license to vote 


on legislation without proper delibera- 
tion. The damage to this industry has 
been done and our only recourse is to 
consider remedial legislation during the 
87th Congress. I plan to join with my 
colleague, Frank T. Bow, in sponsoring a 
bill to remedy the injustice that has been 
done. 





— 
Onion Trading 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 28, 1958, a bill to abolish futures 
trading in onions was signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. be 

In November 1959, after court tests 
of the measure, futures trading in onions 
ceased on the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and on all other commodity ex- 
changes. 

The passage of the onion bill marked 
the first time in history that the Con- 
gress had enacted a measure to prohibit 
futures trading on an organized com- 
modity exchange, although between 1880 
and 1930 more than 200 bills were intro- 
duced. 

When this matter was considered in 
the House on March 13, 1958, I stated 
that this measure helps no one, neither 
the farmer nor the consumer, and that 
it would be mistake to pass it. 

Many of the Members of Congress will 
remember the campaign against futures 
trading in onions. It was well organized 
and, at times, was so intensive in charac- 
ter that it became hysterical. 

The principal complaint against fu- 
tures trading in onions was that this 
trading depressed prices. _It did little 
good to argue that onion prices always 
had been highly volatile in nature. 

Nor did it curb the opponents of fu- 
tures trading to point out that the per 
capita consumpti6n of onions has not 
increased in the past 20 to 30 years. But 
since 1949 the production of onions has 
increased 35 percent more than the rise 
in population. 

Nor did it avail to have oniongrowers 
tell the committees of Congress that they 
used futures trading to protect them- 
selves from the unpredictable and dras- 
tic changes which frequently took place 
in onions. 

One of the most articulate of these, 
Chester W. Kempley, onion producer of 
Montello, Wis., told the House Agricul- 
ture Committee: 

If the Congress approves a measure to end 
futures trading in this commodity, I will 
lose the privilege of insuring my crop against 
@ possible decline in prices. I will have 
to assume the entire risk of those unfore- 
seeable changes in price which affect most 
commodities. Since there is no Govern- 
ment floor for onion prices, I will be thrown 
to the wolves, 

With today’s high fixed costs of produc- 
tion, hedging has become a most valuable 
privilege, the continuance of which could 
mean life or death to the grower. Without 
it, many of us could be wiped out by a 
couple of consecutive bad years. 


The pleas of growers who used the 
exchanges to protect themselves made 
little impression. The chorus that low 
prices and price declines were the fault 
of futures trading rose higher and 
higher. 

One argument against futures trading 
in onions was that the commodity was 
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perishable and, therefore, not adaptable 
to trading. I never quite grasped this 
argument, but it was made. 

During the hearings on the onion bill 
it developed that the only study con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture 
indicated that futures trading lessened 
price fluctuations and contributed to 
price stability in the commodity. 

The survey was made by the Division 
of Agricultural Economics, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA. The gist of 
it was contained in this statement: 

Price variability is best measured in short- 
time periods, such as month to month, or, 
if feasible, on a week-to-week basis. Of 
price variability data herein measured, the 
month-to-month changes in the cash price 
of onions in the 1930-40 period and 1947— 
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55 period are probably the most valuable. 
This analysis showed that a significantly 
greater average month-to-month variation 
occurred in the 1930-40 period than in the 
1947-55 period. 

Once again, we went right ahead to 
outlaw futures trading—and do away 
with low prices in the onion industry. 

What has happened since futures 
trading in onions ceased? 

The aftermath has been some of the 
lowest prices in recent years. 

It is evident that the solution for the 
troubles of the oniongrowers is not the 
abolition of futures trading. 

Let me quote some of the prices since 
November by comparison with prices in 
other years: 


Average monthly prices per hundredweight 





Janu-| Febru- 





Aug- lneptoni- 











Octo-|Novem-|Decem-| Season 
Year ary ary | March | April) May | June | July | ust ber ber ber ber avereae 
price 

2. 55 2.55 | 4.35 | 4.55 | 4.90 | 2.85 | 1.75 1.65 | 2.00 2. 10 2. 20 2. 85 

3.10 5.00 | 5.50 | 2.65 | 2.50 | 2.45 | 2.20 2.30 | 2.50 2. 70 3. 25 3. 39 

5.00 7.70 | 7.90 | 3.85 | 2.40 | 2.70 | 2.80 1.90 | 1.90 1.80 1,60 2. 41 

1.30 Be Be Bk citeeree nb mee Bi dase] ccaccbithngacclassetindinaashcoslncantctbecs 





May prices are not yet available, but 
all indications are that they will be 
well below average prices for the month 
for the past 3 years. 

In February, 1960, the Food Research 
Institute at Stanford University pub- 
lished a comprehensive study of futures 
trading in onions. The study is con- 


tained in the February bulletin of the - 


Institute. 

For those interested, I would advise 
that they get the February bulletin and 
study the article, “Price Effects of Fu- 
tures Trading” by Holbrook Working. 

Like the study by the Department of 
Agriculture, the Stanford study con- 
cludes that futures trading promotes 
price stability in onion prices, the in- 
ference being that such trading is in the 
interests of the producers. 

We have then this aftermath of the 
action in banning futures trading in 
onions: 

First. Extremely low onion prices, 
contradicting the primary argument re- 
lied upon in the campaign against 
trading. 

Second. The power of the Congress 
has been employed to outlaw a legiti- 
mate business and one which, on the 
basis of the record, served a most use- 
ful purpose. 

Third. The attention of the onion 
industry, and of those interested in its 
welfare, has been diverted from the real 
problems of the industry which must 
be dealt with on a practical basis if the 
situation of the onion producers is to be 
improved. 

Fourth. The abolition of futures trad- 
ing in onions has injured all commodity 
exchanges through a precedent which 
indicates that they are conducting their 
operations on sufferance. 

Mr. Speaker, we live in a most dan- 
gerous period, a period when propa- 
ganda and agitation are weapons em- 
ployed systematically and effectively 
against democracy and free enterprise. 








This is all the more reason for us 
to keep our heads, to proceed on the 
basis of logic and reason rather than 
emotion and prejudice. 

From one standpoint, abolition of fu- 
tures trading was a minor matter, one 
with comparatively little effect. From 
another, it is disturbing and raises ques- 
tions as to our own ability to conduct 
our affairs in an orderly, calm, and logi- 
cal manner. We were, in my opinion, 
stampeded into an unwise act. This en- 
tire episode has some most disturbing 
implications. 

I have heard it said that if the com- 
modity exchanges had done away with 
abuses and had cooperated with the 
Congress and the onion growers, the 
abolition of futures trading in onions 
never would have taken place. 

I do not defend abuses on the com- 
modity exchanges any more than I de- 
fend abuses and excesses in any indus- 
try. But the remedy is not to kill the 
business concerned; granted, of course, 
that the abuses can be eliminated. 

I think we made a mistake when we 
killed futures trading in onions. I said 
so at the time. I think the develop- 
ments since then prove I was right. 

There is no equity in singling out fu- 
tures trading in onions for death, while 
leaving futures trading in potatoes and 
in many other commodities untouched. 
All the arguments made against futures 
trading in onions can, for example, be 
made against trading in potatoes. 

Yet today we deny the onion farmer 
the means of protecting himself through 
futures trading. We grant that protec- 
tion to the potato farmer and other 
farmers whose products are traded in 
on the commodity exchanges. 

Not that I advocate further action 
toward the abolition of futures trading. 
Quite the contrary. I think we should 
take steps to restore futures trading in 
onions. This is the way to correct a 
mistake and to undo a wrong. 











Observes 50th Year as Pharmacist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28,1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Plain Speaker of Hazleton, Pa., on Mon. 
day, June 27, 1960, there appeared an 
extremely interesting feature on Mr. C. 
Roy Johnson, of Hazleton, who is cur. 
rently observing the completion of: 50 
years of pharmacy. In reading this 
story, I was particularly impressed with 
the estimation that Mr. Johnson made 
regarding the number of prescriptions 
which he has filled during the past half 
century—500,000. I am wondering if 
this figure establishes a national record 
for one pharmacist. At any rate, it is 
interesting to contemplate and Mr. 
Johnson is to be warmly congratulated 
for the extremely fine record which he 
has established in both business and in 
the community life of the city of Hazle- 
ton. As a further extension of my re- 
marks, I include the above-mentioned 
feature article from the Plain Speaker; 

C. Roy JoHNSON OBSERVES 50TH YEAR IN 

PHARMACY 

Remember the time when the accepted 
cure-all for black eyes was leeches? 

Or the street corner medicine peddlers 
who attracted wide-eyed crowds by tossing 
handfuls of half dollars? : 

C. Roy Johnson, celebrating his 50th year 
in pharmacy, has these and many other re- 
membrances of am age in which pharmacy 
consisted of a pill board, mortar and pestle, 
some 50 concoctions, and a strong leaning to 
old wives tales. 


Sitting recently among the 5,000-odd 


preparations necessary for his pharmaceu- 
tical trade today on West Broad Street, John- 
son reminisced over the golden anniversary 
of his profession and recalled a pertinent 
point: 

“The Hungarian leeches were best for 
black eyes. Not the American leeches, be- 
cause they were less efficient.” 

Despite the fantastic advancements made 
in drugs, some of the oldtime remedies still 
are available, Johnson points out. 

Annually, the Johnson Pharmacy sells 
about a dozen 2-ounce bottles of skunk oil 
at 50 cents a bottle, dog fat, and goose oil. 
What use do his customers make of the 
skunk oil? Mr. Johnson, proffering a capless 
bottle to prove there’s no odor, shrugs his 
shoulders. 

One of the veteran pharmacist’s prized 
possessions is a frame containing eight pre- 
scriptions written by now deceased doctors 
of the area. The costs of the prescriptions, 
dutifully recorded on the faded papers, range 
from 25 cents to under a dollar. 

Such prices do not exist today, Mr. Johnson 
admits, because of the high prices of new 
drugs. Some capsules in the Johnson Phar- 
macy, as in other drugstores, range as high 
as 75 cents each. “Research costs money,” 
he explains. 

Johnson estimates he has filled some half 
million prescriptions in his 50 years, and— 
in answer to those of us who often try to 
decipher them—admits a telephone call 
sometimes is necessary to a doctor to explain 
his prescription writing. 

The mortar and pestle still are a part of 
the modern drugstore, but most compound- 
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ing now is done by pharmaceutical supply 
houses, assuring the utmost degree of accu~- 
racy, Johnson explains. 

The intriguing operation of the hand- 
operated pill board—which, strangely, pro- 
duced uniformly rounded pills, is adeptly 
told by him. 

After leaving Hazleton High School, he 
was graduated from Hazleton Business Col- 
lege. Favoring his strong inclination to 
pharmacy, he acquired work as an appren- 
tice in 1906 to Nathan N. Lewis, who had a 
pharmacy on the southeast corner of Broad 
and Wyoming Streets. Under Lewis’ tute- 
lage, he became a qualified assistant phar- 
macist and entered the Medico Chi College 
Department of Pharmacy, where he gradu- 
ated with honors in 1910. 

Not being certain of employment in Hazle- 
ton, he took—and passed—the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania State board examination. 
After graduating, he returned to Hazleton 
and was given employment by Frank Fur- 
man, then manager of the Frank & Barber 
drugstore. 

After a short time, Nathan Lewis offered 
him a 50-percent interest in his pharmacy. 
Johnson accepted. 

The store was then moved from Broad 
and Wyoming Streets to 35 East Broad Street 
and operated under the name, Sunnyside 
Drug Store. During the following year, Mr. 
Lewis built a building at 437-439 West Broad 
Street and then a branch store was opened 
at that address. 

In 1914, Lewis & Johnson disolved partner- 
ship, with Mr. Lewis continuing at the 
Broad and Pine Street store and Mr, Johnson 
taking over the West Broad Street location. 
In 1915, Mr. Johnson purchased the vacant 
lot at 347 West Broad Street and constructed 
his own storeroom and apartment which he 
occupied in April 1917. It was at this new 
store that the first electric neon sign in the 
city of Hazleton and first all electrically 
cooled soda fountain in the city were in- 
stalled. 

As the Johnson Pharmacy grew, he ac- 
quired the store of Harry Andes at 571 Alter 
Street which was later moved to its present 
location at 580 Alter Street in the building 
purchased from the Slovak Greek Catholic 
Union. 

In 1934, Mr. Johnson opened a store in 
Weatherly managed by Henry Miller. He 


‘operated this store for several years and then 


sold it to one of his former employees, Le- 
Roy Lamont, who still operates it. 

The Johnson family of pharmacists con- 
sists of C. Roy Johnson and his two sons, 
Roy E. Johnson, who manages the Alter 
Street pharmacy, and Don F. Johnson, who 
with his father, manages the Broad Street 
store. 

In another step forward in 1955, Johnson 
purchased the old Holman building which 
adjoined the Broad Street store. The build- 
ing was razed and the area paved to pro- 
vide parking space for patrons. 

Looking back over the many thousands 
of prescriptions on file, Mr. Johnson notes 
the many physicians who were practicing 
Medicine in town.a half century ago who 
have died. Among them were Doctors 
Alexis, Brosius, Bittner, Buckley, Bendick, 
Casselberry, Corrigan, Carter, Cook, Doolittle, 
Dyson, Dietz, Dessen, Danzer, Fagan, Grala, 
Gayley, Gaughan, Harrington, Hoffman, Han- 
lon, Hutchison, Hunsicker, Jones, Kaufman, 


Keller, Kochczynski, Lonshore, Lathrop, 
Leckie Jr., McGeehan, MacKellar, Owens, 
Pierson, Pierson Jr., Smith, Scott and 
Struthers. 


Among the pharmacists who served dur- 
ing this period were H. J. Andes, Donald 
Brown, Frank Eble, Frank Furman, Peter 
Gabrio, Cal Hughes, Charles Haines, Earl 
Henwood, Bruce Hicks, Willian Krell, Jacob 
Krause, Nathan Lewis, B. C. McNeil, Guy 
Mumaw, Fred Schimpf, Ben Traux, Richard 
Thomas, Elwood Walk and the late George 
Waschko, who was @ classmate and close 
friend of Mr. Johnson. 
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Mr. Reece: American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, having 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I call attention to 
the great tribute paid our colleague, the 
Honorable CarroLL. Reece, the Repre- 
sentative from the First Congressional 
District of Tennessee. 

Thousands of east Tennesseans con- 
verged on Roan Mountain last Satur- 
day to honor their first son, veteran Rep- 
resentative CARROLL REEcr. The occa- 
sion was “CARROLL REECE Day,” in com- 
memoration of the Johnson City Repub- 
lican leader’s career of public service, 
which has covered four decades, and for 
his contribution toward the growth and 
development of the First Congressional 
District. 

Mr. Speaker, this memorable occasion 
was arranged as part of the annual Rho- 
dodendron Festival, and on this occasion 
Congressman REEcE was saluted by more 
than 600 letters and telegrams from 
Members of the Congress and govern- 
mental leaders across the Nation, includ- 
ing the President and Vice President. 

Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate, I be- 
lieve, to call attention to CARROLL REECE’s 
outstanding record as a member of the 
American Expeditionary Forces during 
World War I. He was a battalion com- 
mander and is the holder of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal, Purple Heart, and French 
Croix de Guerre. In addition to this, he 
was cited for bravery by both General 
Pershing and Marshal Petain of France. 

One of the South’s great newspapers, 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, in its edi- 
torial columns paid a great tribute to Mr. 
Reece and I am happy to bring this rec- 
ognition to the attention of the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America. The editorial follows: 

Mr. Reece: AMERICAN 

A vast majority of Tennesseans are able 
to put aside political partisanship and pay 
honor to a deserving native son, regardless 
of his political affiliations. 

This refusal of Tennesseans to put party 
above the man has manifested itself twice in 
recent years. Though predominantly Dem- 
ocratic, the State gave President Eisenhower 
& majority in both 1952 and 1956. 

And this independence is being exhibited 
today at Roan Mountain where B. Carroit 
Reece, Tennessee’s Mr. Republican, will be 
the guest of honor as thousands gather for 
the colorful Rhododendron Festival. 

The tribute will follow the format of the 
TV show, “This Is Your Life,” and will trace 
the highlights of Mr. Rreecz’s long and suc- 
cesseful career which is marked by success 
not only in the political arena, but as a 
businessman and soldier. 

Mr. Reecz is a politician, in the finest sense 
of the word. He is being recognized today 
upon completion of 40 years’ service as US. 
Representative from Tennessee’s First Con- 
gression District, 

Congressman Rercz is’a party man and 
proud of it. Today he is serving as chairman 
of the Republican State Committee and he 
speaks with a strong voice in national party 


councils. During one of the few breaks in 
his long congressional career, the East Ten- 
nessee legislator was national GOP committee 
chairman. 

Today he serves as president of two bank- 
ing institutions and as chairman of the board 
of a third.: Mr. Reece also is a lawyer, having 
graduated from nearby Cumberland Uni- 
versity. 

And Tennessee has had few sons who have 
served in the Nation’s Armed Forces with 
such distinction. 

A battalion commander with the American 

itionary Forces during World War I, 
he is a holder of the Distinguished Service 
Cross, Dis ed Service Medal, Purple 
Heart, and French Croix de Guerre. He was 
cited for bravery by both General Pershing 
and Marshal Petain of France. 

He is now 70 years old. His political career 
began at 30. The is a candi- 
date for an 18th term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He has never lost a Republican 
primary election and only once lost a con- 
gressional race, but at that Mr. Reece was 
only sidelined for one term. He won the next 
election. 

During his lifetime the veteran Congress- 
man has received many honors, but this rec- 
ognition taday by his fellow Tennesseans 
must rank with the best. 

The Banner joins in the salute to Congress- 
man Reece who is able to put aside political 
partisanship in favor of Americanism. 





Tenth Annual Observance of National 
Catholic Youth Week, October 30 to 
November 6, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing article calling attention to the 
10th annual observance of National 
Catholic Youth Week from October 30, 
1960, through November 6, 1960. The 
theme for the week is: 

RESPONSIBLE YOUTH—-AMERICA’s STRENGTH 


The National Council of Catholic Youth, 
sponsor of the week, is to be congratulated 
for so correctly assessing the value of our 
young people, and for calling so strongly on 
them during this trying epoch. 

The United States of America rightly con- 
cerns itself with the marshaling of its moral 
and material resources. The importance of 
youth in this process is awesome, Their im- 
pact not only upon the realization of our 
national dreams but also upon the extension 
of freedom and justice in all the nations is 
critical. 

The use of our tremendous national 
wealth, our moral presence in the world, our 
whole society and its institutions; soon 
these will be the everyday businesses of our 
present-day youth. 

Two chief considerations suggest them- 
selves. The first is that we as a Nation are 
blessed with young people the vast majority 
of whom reflect already the very responsi- 
bility on which we must rely. To these 
young people we owe commendation and 
generous encouragement of their efforts. 

The second consideration is that at the 
risk of repetition we must impress more and 
more forcefully on our youth a deep under- 

of their present and their future 
responsibilities as an integral part of our 
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Nation. Further, we as adults must not 
only expect but also exemplify the integrity, 
the energy, the idealism asked of our young 
people. 

National Catholic Youth Week specifically 
involves the 7 million young people—teen- 
agers, university students, young adults— 
represented in the National Council of 
Catholic Youth. They, and their counter- 
parts in all American society, deserve our 
congratulations, as do the competent and 
unselfish adults working with them. I ask 
the attention of the entire public to this 
great week, and the support of the public 
for all those private programs devoted to the 
development of an able, spiritually strong 
and resourceful youth. 


In Praise of HUAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James J. Matthews, of Arlington, Va., 
wrote an excellent letter to the editor 
of the Washington Post, which was pub- 
lished in its June 22 issue, with reference 
to the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. I feel that both the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate should 
have the benefit of Mr. Matthew’s objec- 
tive and well-reasoned analysis of the 
work of the committee. 

The letter follows: 

In Praise or HUAC 


T am writing in connection with several 
articles that have appeared in your news- 
paper concerning the operation of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Your 
constant attack on the committee combined 
with those emanating from Eleanor Roose- 
velt. son James, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
and others have created in my mind a sin- 
cere curiosity about the committee, its pro- 
cedures and its methods. 

To see for myself what really was going on, 
I attended the committee hearings concern- 
ing Communist activities among seamen 
groups on June 7. 

I notice an obvious inadequacy of coverage 
of these hearings in your paper, although you 
voice your criticism with first-page emphasis. 
Perhaps in an air of “academic freedom,” you 
would like to know something of the opera- 
tion of this committee which you have so 
freely lambasted in the past. 

The events which I witnessed on June 7 
would sicken the heart of any American 
citizen, regardless of political philosophy. 
The identified Communist witnesses called 
to testify behaved more like violent animals 
than human beings. One such witness, who 
identified himself as a student, acted in com- 
plete contempt. He yelled in defiance of 
the request that he lower his voice. In a 
smart-aleck attitude, he moved his witness 
chair back into the audience and on one 
occasion called a Congressman on the Com- 
mittee, “fellow” and attempted to turn the 
committee hearing into a mockery of con- 
gressional procedure. 

During his testimony, a group of young 
people in the room, delegates from the Youth 
To Abolish the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, insisted upon loudly applauding 
the witnesses and jeered and carried on a 
harassment of Staff Director Richard Arens. 
Apparently the young students had arrived 
as a result of a meeting held in New York 
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City at the Woodstock Hotel 4 days prior to 
the hearing at which they had decided to 
outdc the noisy protest the committee had 
experienced in San Francisco. 

Through the efforts of the Capitol Police, 
the students did not achieve their goal, al- 
though at one point during the testimony, 
two of the group had to be forcibly ejected 
from the hearing room. 

I am greatly disappointed in what I had 
assumed was a correct and fair appraisal of 
this committee by your paper. You have at- 
tacked it repeatedly, stating that it served 
“no legislative purpose,” then you bury in 
your back pages an extremely sketchy ac- 
count of a typical committee hearing which, 
by the way, was receiving testimony con- 
cerning H.R. 11580 a legislative bill intro- 
duced by Committee Chairman Francis E. 
WALTER, to protect the security of this coun- 
try’s merchant ships. 

The shocking, and I am not one who is 
easily shocked, behavior of witnesses at the 
hearing I attended should be seen by every 
conscientious American. The violent defi- 
ance of the committee was more obnoxious 
and contemptuous than, but quite reminis- 
cent of, the behavior of Khrushchev and 
Castro in their frequent attacks on President 
Eisenhower and our country itself. 

It is indeed unfortunate that if you have 
a deadly axe to grind, you ha¥Ve chosen the 
Committee on Un-American Activities as 
your prime target. Your newspaper, so free 
to state alleged abuse of “academic freedom,” 
is guilty of abuse—that of neglecting its 
public duty of covering news for news’ sake, 
and not for personal and political reasons. 

May I suggest that in the future, you give 
more coverage to the productive work of the 
committee. Perhaps in this way you can 
prove to the public that if the committee 
is bad, it is so on its own merits, after a 
careful and fair weighing of the facts in- 
volved. I believe you are fearful of the 
public’s decision, should they be totally in- 
formed. 

JAMES J. MATTHEWS. 

ARLINGTON. 


Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28,1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
June 26, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Ohio, presented to Con- 
gresswoman FRANCEs P. Boiron, 22d Dis- 
trict of Ohio, its outstanding citizen 
award at its department convention in 
the Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

This award was presented to Congress- 
woman Botton for her legislative activi- 
ties in behalf of servicemen in World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict. The immediate cause for nom- 
ination of Congresswoman Botton for 
this award, among her many legislative 
accomplishments, was her untiring ef- 
forts in the Congress and with officials 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
many interested veterans’ groups in the 
construction of the new VA General 
Medical and Surgical Hospital in Wade 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Her activities in 
behalf of the construction of the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital, Brecksville, Ohio, was also 
cited by the V.F.W. committee which se- 
lected her as the recipient of this award, 

The citation, presented by John F. 
Choffey, past Cuyahoga County council 
commander, V.F.W., in behalf of John. 
Fyre, Department of Ohio commander, 
reads: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, the Department of Ohio, awards this 
citation for outstanding citizenship to 
Frances P. Boiron, who has served her com- 
munity, State, and Nation for many years 
as a loyal citizen. Faithfully devoted to her 
country’s needs, she stands a worthy example 
to young and old for sacrifices beyond the 
call of duty. 


Mrs. Bo.ton’s friends, both in and out 
Congress, look with pleasure and pride 
upon this recognition of her efforts and 
devotion to the veterans of her district 
and the Nation. We note that the award 
specifically commends here outstanding 
citizenship, which I am sure her col- 
leagues will regard as a true measure of 
her distinguished service in Congress. 


Communications Act Amendments, 1960 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1898) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 with re- 
spect to the procedure in obtaining a license 
and for rehearings under such act. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the 
things that has been lost sight of is 
what the Committee has been trying to 
do as the result of 78 days of investiga- 
tion last year and this year. There are 
essentially three things the Committee 
has been trying to do. 

First, we have been trying to comeé 
up with this bill today, which common- 
ly has been known as the payola bill. 
That is one part of what the Committee 
has been trying to do. Second, we 
have had under consideration the mat- 
ter of what ought to be done, if any- 
thing, with reference to networks. And, 
the third thing has been ex parte hear- 
ings. All of this is covered under three 
bills now under consideration by the 
Committee of which the principal one 
seems to be H.R. 4800, on which we have 
held weeks and weeks of hearings plus 
executive committee meetings. 

Today we are talking about just the 
payola bill. If anything is going to be 
done with networks, it seems to me that 
ought to come up under a separate mat- 
ter; it ought to be considered separately; 
it ought to be gone into separately, just 
as we have gone into the question of 
payola and just as we are now going into 
the question of what ought to be done 
about ex parte contact hearings. S80, 
we ought not to get sidetracked from 
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the principal thing we are trying to 
undertake here today, and that is to dis- 
pose of the one thing that we have under 
consideration, and that is payola. 

If anything is going to be done con- 
structively as the result of these ex- 
tended hearings, ‘which I repeatedly 
mentioned on the floor, we will have to 
do it in some kind of orderly fashion. 
In my opinion, this whole question of 
networks and what ought. to be done 
about them ought to be taken up sep- 
arately and considered separately, and 
we ought to hold hearings on them 
separately. 

I know how deeply the ranking minor- 
ity Member has felt about this problem, 
and I certainly respect him for it, but 
if we are going to take these matters up 
and accomplish anything we will have to 
consider each matter on its own merits 
and concentrate on each issue in some 
orderly way. 

I would like to read how the gentleman 
from Michigan has defined “network” in 
his amendment, and I quote: 

“ ‘Network’ means a person or organization 
which, as a part of its regular business, by 
contract or agreement, express or implied, 
with two or more affiliated broadcast sta- 
tions, offers or supplies program service to 
such stations under prescribed conditions 
for the purpose of effecting a coordinated 
broadcast of identical programs by such 
stations.” 


Now, as you turn to section 343, of the 
gentleman’s amendment, titled “Author- 
ity To Regulate Networks,” I quote as 
follows: 

The Commission shall, from time to time, 
as in its judgment, the public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity may require, (1) clas- 
sify television and radio networks, and (2) 
issue such rules and regulations with respect 
to each such class of networks, as the Com- 
mission may determine to be necessary or 
appropriate to assure that the policies, prac- 
tices, and activities of such networks shall 
not adversely affect the ability of broadcast 
licensees to operate their stations in the 
public interest. 


From this I assume that the gentle- 
man intends to have classes of networks, 
all of which will be regulated by the 
Commission. In my opinion, this part 
of the amendment is so complicated that 
I do not know how it will work. And 
certainly it is not definite enough for me 
to get an understanding from this quick 
reading as to what the effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would be upon an 
affiliate of two or more stations. 

This brings me back to my original 
point, that in a matter so involved as 
what should be done about networks, we 
ought to have hearings on this in detail. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to 
America than to have the networks be- 
come involved in regulations which 
would not be definitely in the public in- 
terest. I certainly will do my part in- 
sofar as any regulation is necessary, but 
it does appear to me that there ought 
to be further hearings, in order that we 
may be certain that what we are doing 
is in the public interest. Today, on the 
spur of the moment is not the time to 
undertake all of the involvement set out 
in the amendment from the gentleman 
from Michigan, 
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Ohio’s Fair Election Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this, my first term in Congress, I have 
sat in these Chambers and listened to 
hours of debate concerning voting rights 
of certain classes of our society. I am 
pleased that the 86th Congress has taken 
constructive action in protecting the vot- 
ing rights of all of our citizens, and 
enacted legislation which will extend 
presidential voting rights to residents of 
the District of Columbia, There is, how- 
ever, still another class of citizens who 
annually are denied the right of casting 
their ballots for the men and party of 
their choice. I am referring, Mr. Speak- 
er, to those who must change their legal 
residence, thus resulting in disenfran- 
chisement. I am proud that my own 
State of Ohio has considered this prob- 
lem, and taken the necessary steps to 
assure her citizens the right to vote. I 
would like to bring to your attention the 
following editorial from one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in my congressional dis- 
trict, the Ironton (Ohio) Tribune, which 
describes the procedure practiced in 
Ohio assuring all citizens a voice in the 
presidential election: 

ANOTHER OHIO ADVANTAGE 

Two publications which arrived in our 
morning mail recently carried crusade-type 
articles on the temporary loss of franchise 
in presidential elections by the millions of 
Americans who move from State to State. 

Both decried the failure of States to cor- 
rect the situation, charging them with being 
behind the times. One admonished moving 
families to look over election laws carefully, 
seeking loopholes through which they can 
evade legal restrictions and cast their na- 
tional ballots next November. The other 
proposed a complicated electronic brain sys- 
tem that would dispense voting licenses to 
citizens. 

Strangely, both articles indicated their 
authors are behind the times because neither 
mentioned Ohio, which this year inaugur- 
ates the procedure by which new residents 
who are otherwise qualified to vote may cast 
their ballots for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Ohio is the first State in the Union to 
adopt such a provision. It was approved as 
a constitutional amendment in the 1958 gen- 
eral election and the enabling legislation to 
put it into effect this year was passed by 
the last general assembly. 

According to Secretary of State Ted W. 
Brown, the State’s chief election officer, of- 
ficials of many other States sent quick con- 
gratulations to Ohio when the word got out 
about what had been done. They are re- 
ported to be studying the system for incor- 
poration into their own election laws. 

While we're on the subject, we should 
point out that the Alliance League of Women 
Voters claims credit for originating the idea. 
It is a fact that a Stark County legislator, 
State Senator Ed Witmer, sponsored the 
necessary legislation in the general assembly. 

The new move is typical of Ohio’s posi- 





tion on elections. Our laws are considered 


to be model ones in many respects. Offi- 
cials and interested citizens alike are con- 
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stantly on the alert for ways to make them 
better. 


So to those elsewhere contemplating moves 
this summer, we offer this bit of advice: 
Don’t try to evade outmoded election laws 
and don’t fall for a plan that requires expen- 
sive machinery. Just.move to Ohio, 





The Future of Our Territories 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 6 years I have had 
the pleasure of being chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insu- 
lar Affairs. During this period we have 
witnessed the enactment of many items 
of legislation; the most important being 
the granting of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Recently we have had opportunity to 
give more consideration to our offshore 
flag areas, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Members of the subcommittee visited 
each of these areas during the past year 
preparatory to studying their legislative 
needs. We fully expect to present legis- 
lation for floor consideration early in the 
87th Congress. In fact we have a bill 
pending in the Rules Committee which 
would provide for territorial deputies to 
the House of Representativesfrom Guam . 
and the Virgin Islands. I am hopeful 
for early action on a similar bill in 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I asked 
the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
administrative responsibility for our off- 
shore areas, except Puerto Rico and the 
Canal Zone, for his views on the long- 
range needs for our territories. Secre- 
tary Seaton’s answer dated June 14, 
1960, is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1960. 
Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. O’Brien: You recently requested 
that we send to you our views on a long- 
range approach to the problems of various 
offshore possessions. I hope the following 
discussion will be of some assistance to you. 

Our foremost objective is the attainment 
of self-government for each of our remaining 
territories. Because of varying circumstances 
inherent in each area involved, the method, 
the time element, and the degree of self-gov- 
ernment that may be achieved, will differ 
somewhat. 

With respect to the Virgin Islands and 
Guam, our two remaining organized, unin- 
corporated territories, it is our fervent hope 
that the Congress will approve legislation 
granting them nonvoting representation in 
Congress as recommended by the President in 
his budget message of last January. This 
Department has urged favorable action on 
the. legislation now pending. However, al- 
though such legislation has recently been 
acted upon favorably by the House Commit- 
tee on-Interior ani Insular Affairs, to date 
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it has not yet been passed by either Senate 
or House. 

Despite the shortness of time remaining in 
the present session, I still hope it may be 
possible for Congress to enact legislation of 
this type this year. 

Following the enactment of legislation for 
representation in the Congress, it is our view 
that careful study should be given to per- 
mitting the people of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands to elect their own Governor. 

How soon such a step may be taken will 
depend upon developments during the next 
few years, particularly upon the growth of 
political maturity of the people in each area. 
In addition, we believe that such a grant of 
authority would have to be coupled with spe- 
cial provisions to take account of the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. The financing of the local governments 
under a regime of full local self-government. 
At present, the governments of the terri- 
tories are financed to a major degree by the 
diversion into their treasuries of what are 
truly Federal revenues. Whether such di- 
version of Federal revenues could appropri- 
ately be continued, in whole or in part, on 
the present basis would have to be deter- 
mined, and if so, in what manner. 

2. The protection of the Federal interest 
after there is no longer a federally appointed 
Governor. The Federal interest in our re- 
maining territories is large and continuing, 
and we believe it must be protected through 
some appropriate mechanism, even though 
full self-government on the local level may 
be granted. In that connection we believe 
the “Federal interest” should be more pre- 
cisely defined than it has been in the past. 

3. The maintenance of a close liaison be- 
tween such local governments and an execu- 
tive agency of the Federal Government. 

With respect to American Samoa, it was 
possible a few weeks ago to take the greatest 
step forward politically in more than 60 
years of American administration.. I refer 
to the promulgation on April 27 of the 
Constitution of American Samoa, a basic 
framework of government developed pri- 
marily by the Samoan people themselves. It 
Was gratifying to me to be able to be pres- 
ent personally in American Samoa on that 
occasion to participate in the ceremonies on 
behalf of the U.S. Government. It is our 
hope that after functioning for a period of 
about 5 years under the Constitution it will 
be apparent whether or not American Sa- 
moa, as a next step to self-government, is 
ready for organic legislation and a change in 
its political status to that of an organized, 
unincorporated territory. 

Some experience with the new structure 
of government for American Samoa, and 
with the provision of nonyoting representa- 
tion to the Virgin Islands and Guam, should 
place us in a better position to judge what 
further steps forward should be taken, and 
how soon. We hesitate to be too specific at 
this time, particularly since any additional 
actions should depend in some degree upon 
consultation with the peoples of the areas 
affected. 


The above statements represent our views 
at this time with respect to Guam, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and American Samoa. The de- 
velopment of such long-range programs for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is 
far more complicated because of the wide 
diversity of cultural, social, and economic 
interests present in this geographically scat- 
tered area. Nonetheless, in the past few 
years substantial progress has been made in 


encourage at every step. It is our view, 
however, that it would be premature at this 
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time to hazard specific conclusions as to the 
future governmental organization that 
should be established for the trust territory 
oh a long-range basis. 
Sincerely yours, 
Fern A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


New Jersey Lynch Attempt of Negro: 
Another Case of Yellow Journalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month a l7year-old Negro was almost 
lynched by a mob of white people in 
Irvington, N.J., following the boy’s at- 
tack attempt on two white girls. 

Characteristically, the Newark news- 
papers did not reveal the racial iderftity 
of the persons involved. If this incident 
had occurred in a certain section of the 
United States, race would have played an 
important part in the news account; but 
most of the northern newspapers sup- 
press news of racial conflicts in their 
own communities. Such is a disgraceful 
fact. 

It is understandable that the residents 
of Irvington would be outraged over a 
Newark Negro’s rape attempt against 
local white girls but it is inexcusable for 
newspapers to suppress facts while sanc- 
timoniously editorializing on similar 
events elsewhere. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include misleading articles from the 
Newark-Star Ledger, Newark Evening 
News, and Irvington Herald, They fol- 
low: 

{From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
May 27, 1960] 
Boy's “ATTENTIONS” END IN ARREST 

A 17-year-old Newark youth was arrested 
at gunpoint in Irvington last night after he 
was chased several blocks by 15 men for be- 
ing aggressive toward 2 teenage girls, police 
re The boy was in Essex County 
Youth House today pending charges. 

Police said the youth admitted following 
the girls, 16 and 17 years old, for several 
blocks about 10:30 p.m. and then putting 
his arm around the younger one. Their 
screams attracted a group of men who be- 
gan chasing the boy in 17th Avenue. Sgt. 
Ira Tompkins and Detective Eugene Osieja, 
patroling the area, entered the chase and 
stopped the boy near the Newark line. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 

May 28, 1960] 
ArTack Suspect Rescvuep From IRvINcTON 
Mos 
(By Sylvan Davis) 

An angry mob of more than 100 persons, 
yelling “kill him” and “let’s get him,” sur- 
rounded a 17-year-old youth as 2 Irvington 
detectives escorted him into a police car 
yesterday after he tried to attack 2 high 
school girls. 

The detectives warned the trate crowd 
to keep its distance as they pushed their 
way toward the police car with their prisoner. 
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Then they locked themselves in and drove _ 


off to police headquarters. 

The girls, 16 and 17, said the youth fol- 
lowed them for several blocks, then sudden. 
ly grabbed one of them around the waist at 
Grove Street and 22d Street. The second 
girl tumbled to the curb as she tried to 
fight off the assailant. 

Their screams frightened him off, and also 
attracted a group of boys standing nearby. 
Some 15 teenagers chased after the fleeing 
attacker. 

Detective Sergeant Ira Tompkins and De- 
tective Eugene Osieja, cruising the area, 
spotted the chase. They caught up with the 
youth at 17th Street and arrested him at 
gunpoint. 

Then they drove him back to the scene of 
the attack, where the girls identified him. 
By this time, the crowd had swelled to more 
than 100. 

They surrounded the suspect and the de- 


tectives, yelling threats as they closed in. 


The detectives hustled the youth back into 
the car. ; 

After he was questioned at headquarters, 
the suspect was transferred to the youth 
house to await action of juvenile authorities: 


[From the Irvington (NJ.) Herald, June 2, 
1960] 


ACCUSED YoutH AWArTs HEARING 

InVINGTON.—A 17-year-old Newark youth, 
accused of accosting an Irvington girl as 
she walked with a girl friend at Grove Street 
and 22d Street at 10:30 last Thursday night, 
has been sent to the youth house in Newark 
to await appearance in Juvenile court. 

Detectives Sergeant Ira Thompkins and Eu- 
gene Osieja, cruising in the area, said they 
heard girls screaming and spotted the lad 
as he was being chased by a group of boys 
who were also attracted by the screams. 
They arrested the youth at 17th Avenue and 
21st Street. 

The boy told them he had been walking 
and had followed the girls, 16 and 17, for a 
block when he grabbed the younger one by 
the waist. She told police she fell trying to 
push him away. He was frightened away 
by their screams, police said. 

A small crowd gathered as the detectives 
escorted the youth to the patrol car, 


Dedication of Paterson, N.J., Heliport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
home city of Paterson, N.J., marches on. 
I know that my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives will be glad to 
read the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Paterson Evening News on 
Thursday, June 23, 1960: 
Tuts Is a GREAT AND Historic Day ror 
PATERSON 

This is a historic day for Paterson and all 
of us should feel a sense of exhilaration as 
the events unfold. 

Paterson Heliport is being dedicated, miil- 
tary and civilian helicopters float in Greater 
Paterson skies and land on the first Govern- 
ment-city port of its kind in America. 

So there is profound reason for the pleas- 
ure Mayor William H. Dillistin reflects as he 
presides over the dedication of what will 
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some day in the not so distant future be 
Paterson’s important link with the world 
travel. 

Even as he proclaimed the formal adoption 
by the city of its heliport hard by the Passaic 
Falls where Alexander Hamilton envisioned 
America’s first industrial city, the mayor 
recalled with feeling the late Mayor Edward 
J. O’Byrne’s role in joining with the dedi- 
cated civic leaders who pressed for this port. 
It has been a long fight to achieve the result 
but today was payoff day in sweet satisfac- 
tion. 


The significance of the heliport dedica- 
tion is heightened by its alliance with the 
fourth anniversary of Forward Paterson, 
composed of community leaders who are 
dedicating their very lives to the purpose of 
rebuilding Paterson. 

While this is Forward Paterson today, all 
of us share in the gratification of the com- 
munity wide planning which will make for 
@ greater tomorrow. That goes as well not 
only for the faithful city planners who have 
joined in the enterprise, but to organizations 
like the Greater Paterson Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose energetic secretary, Ed Mac- 
Ewan, exemplifies the working spirit of the 
chamber. 

And, too, interlocked into the get-up-and- 
go spirit of this great day, is the commercial 
deveiopment fund, an offspring of the cham- 
ber and representing the progressive mer- 
chants of downtown Paterson. With energy, 
industry, and ingenuity, they have tied Heli- 
port Day into Transportation Week, and 
buses and other vehicles traversing this 
north Jersey area herald the mercantile ad- 
vantages of downtown with bright-hued 
signs calling all to come to Paterson to shop. 

Similarly, with the city jumping in all this 
activity, today comes reassuring word to the 
Paterson Housing Authority that shortly, 
Federal officials in Washington will soon be 
giving formal approval to the plans to re- 
make the greater part of our downtown city. 
This is wonderful news, and when the for- 
mal ratification comes through, we will be on 
our way to the new and greater Paterson. 

This city, as Mayor Dillistin so appropri- 
ately points out in his heliport address 
printed elsewhere in the News tonight, has 
a@ record for vital and historical firsts. To- 
day is another in a long series. 

Paterson is on the move. If you have not 
yet caught the spirit, get it neighbor, big 
things lie ahead, Make yourself a part of 
the team. 





Address by Hon. Francis E. Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, at the Annual Com- 
munion Breakfast, Pocono Catholic 
Missions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure I present the speech of 
my distinguished colleague and. my 
friend and neighbor from Pennsylvania 
the Honorable Francis E. WALTER to the 
Pocono Catholic Missions. 

A great American, he speaks as our 
outstanding authority on the evils of 
communism and it is good to know that 
this excellent address was delivered be- 
fore a Catholic church society, a bulwark 
against the encroachment of atheistic 
communism: 
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ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN Francis E. WALTER, 
DEMOCRAT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 
COMMUNION BREAKFAST, Pocono CATHOLIC 
Missions, BARTONSVILLE HOTEL, BARTONS- 
VILLE, Pa., JUNE 26, 1960 
In the invitation which Reverend Galli- 

gan extended to me to speak this morning, he 

suggested as a subject “The Imminent Dan- 
ger of Communism.” The subject is based on 

a pretnise which, I regret to say, has not even 

at this late hour been accepted in certain 

quarters; namely, that there is an imminent 
danger of communism. 

If communism is only an economic system 
set up for the production and ownership of 
things, how could it be inherently evil and 
an imminent danger? If it is only an eco- 
nomic system, the evil of communism must, 
at most, be that it doesn’t work as well as 
some other system of production and owner- 
ship. If this is the case, surely those who 
live under it will sooner or later recognize 
this and change the system and those who do 
not have a Communist system will reject it, 

Over the centuries there have been many 
instances of communal ownership of prop- 
erty. In America the Indian tribes prac- 
ticed a form of communal ownership which 
might loosely be characterized as commu- 
nism, spelled with a small “c.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, titled his 
recent book about Communists in the United 
States “Masters of Deceit.” He might well 
have pointed out that the term “commu- 
nism” is itself a deceit when applied to the 
international conspiracy which began with 
Karl Marx, which has since been headed by 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev, and which 
has caused more human suffering than any 
force in all history. 

No, cOmmunism, spelled with a capital 
“C,” when applied to the force which has its 
tentacles in every part of the world today, 
does not characterize just another economic 
system. 

What is it then? It is a conspiracy of a 
relatively few fanatics who deny the exist- 
ence of God and of all moral values and who 
are bent on the enslavement of every man, 
woman, and child in the world. The ob- 
jective of these fanatical few, who regard 
themselves as the vanguard, is not conver- 
sion of the world to the ideology of com- 
munism in the way that the Christian mis- 
sionaries converted the heathens to Chris- 
tianity. Their objective is conquest by 
force, stealth, intrigue, and subversion 

The most appalling fact of this generation 
is the failure of the free world to grasp the 
fundamental nature of communism. Com- 
munism is not just a political organism 
within the generally accepted meaning of 
that term. It is not just military aggres- 
sion of a particular nation or group of 
people. 

Communism involves an ideology, but it 
is more than an ideology. It is a dynamic 
system aimed at the destruction of all moral 
and spiritual values and of any society built 
on them, It is a scheme for total regimen- 
tation and control of every body and mind in 
@ universe conceived to be exclusively gov- 
erned by materialistic forces. 

One of the basic fallacies of some of the 
leaders of the free world in attempting to 
cope with communism is to regard it as just 
another form of government which can be 
voted in or out at the will of the citizenry. 
This is precisely what the Communists 
would have the free world believe, but the 
facts are otherwise. 

There has never been a Single country 
taken over by the Communists with the 
knowing approval of its subjects, and once 
in power, Communists have never relin- 
quished control except where they were 
ousted by force. Communism generally fol- 
lows the same basic pattern which in essence 
consists of, first, softening up its prey by 
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deceitful propaganda; second, subversion; 
and third, force. ; 

The success of the Communist 
in any of its operations is in direct ratio to 
the intensity of the efforts by trained, dis- 
ciplined Communist agents who, compared 
to the number of free people, are always 
relatively few, though they now number a 
worldwide fifth column of some 33: million. 
It is no more possible for free people to co- 
exist peacefully with these dedicated revolu- 
tionists than it is for the body to coexist 
peacefully with cancer. 

Now, let us consider the specifics of my 


eralize by quoting the testimony of FBI 
undercover agents who have appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and who have stated that the Com- 
munist operation on American soil now is 
more deadly and dangerous than ever before 
in the history of this Nation. I could like- 
wise quote the testimony of those experts on 
international communism who have con- 
sulted with our committee and who portray 
the frightening picture of Communits en- 
croachments over the world. The Com- 
munist series of military successes, diplo- 
matic triumphs, riots and propaganda vic- 
tories in the total warfare which they are 
waging are sobering to all men dedicated to 
freedom. ‘ 

If I should attempt to describe each of the 
many areas of Communist activity, both 
over the world and in the United States, 
which in the aggregate constitute the im- 
minent danger with which we are faced from 
communism, it would necessitate literally 
weeks of time. I should then be obliged to 
discuss Communist activity in virtually 
every segment of our society in which Com- 
munist agents are now operating. I would 
have to recount the facts respecting the in- 
creasing flood of Communist propaganda, to 
detail the startling truth regarding Com- 
munist political subversion, to trace the 
activities of Communist lawyers in an op- 
eration which we call legal subversion, to 
describe the activities of Communist agents 
who are now in our defense facilities, as well 
as many other areas of Communist activity, 
each one of which is a part of the Krem- 
lin’s total warfare against its only formid- 
able enemy—the United States of America. 

Permit me then to dwell exclusively on 
Just one phase of the Communist operation, 
namely, espionage. The simple fact is that 
the international Communist conspiracy has 
built and now maintains and operates the 
largest, most extensive espionage machinery 
in the history of the world. In just this 
one phase of Communist activity, its range, 
techniques and acomplishments are so ex- 
tensive that I can only give samplings in an 
attempt to portray its imminent danger. 

On the very day last September when 
Khrushchev addressed the United Nations 
with an appeal for total disarmament, two 
Soviet United Nations officials were arrested 
by the FBI in Springfield, Mass., while at- 
tempting to get classified information on U.S. 
defense from an American citizen. 

At the time Khrushchev was blustering 
about the U-2 incident, I was in Europe 
and ordered the release of testimony taken 
by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties sometime earlisr from Lt. Col. Fran- 
tisek Tisler, former military and air attaché 
of the Czechoslovakian Embassy in Wash- 
ington who defected last July. 


In this testimony, Tisler revealed that he 
had been given military intelligence training 
before coming to the United States in August 
1955; that, in the final instructions given 
him before he came to this country, he was 
told over and over again that his title as 
attaché was merely a cover for his role as an 
esp! agent; that while he served osten- 
sibly as attaché in the Embassy, he was 
actually chief of the Czechoslovak Military 
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Intelligence Directorate Residentura, with 
its headquarters in the Czech Embassy, and 
that five officers worked under him in gather- 
ing military intelligence in the United 
States—four in the Embassy and one at 
U.N. headquarters in New York City. 

His job, Colonel Tisler testified, was, and 
I am now quoting his exact words, “to per- 
sonally recruit American citizens to act as 
agents and, in their agent capacities, to fur- 
nish me with intelligence on classified mate- 
rials related to the U.S. military develop- 
ments.” 

He also said that his office facilities in the 
Embassy were “used to house my records and 
equipment, which I used for clandestine in- 
telligence purposes.” 

He revealed that the Czech Ambassadors 
to the United States were aware of his es- 
pionage activities and those of his staff as 
well, and that his staff people were not the 
only espionage agents. operating out of the 
Embassy. He stated that the Czech Min- 
istry of the Interior also had a residentura in 
the Embassy and a suboffice in New York, 
and that, during the years 1955 to 1959, while 
he was attaché, 45 percent of the Czech Em- 
bassy staff and the U.N. delegation in New 
York were engaged in intelligence activities. 

At the time this testimony was released, 
I emphasized that the U-2 incident “must 
not distract the attention of the world from 
the wholesale espionage, sabotage and prop- 
aganda operations conducted by the Com- 
munists in every country of the free world.” 

In March of last year, our committee re- 
leased the testimony of Petr S. Deriabin, a 
former officer of the Soviet secret police. 
Deriabin informed our committee in this tes- 
timony that the K.G.B., formerly known 
as the M.V.D.—which is responsible both 
for foreign espionage and the internal secu- 
rity of the Soviet Union—has 3,000 officers 
in the Moscow headquarters of its espionage 
operations and 15,000 of them scattered 
around the world. He testified that the So- 
viet Union uses embassies, consulates, trade 
missions, cultural and scientific exchange 
groups, the news agency Tass, refugees and 
alleged defectors from communism to in- 
filtrate its agents into foreign countries. 

He identified a Major Zagorsky, who had 
recently visited the United States a a mem- 
ber of a construction delegation, as a man 
who had worked with him at the Moscow 
headquarters of the M.V.D. The same was 
true, he said, of Lt. Col. Aleksandr Kudri- 
avtsev, who came to this country with the 
Moiseyev Dancers and took curtain calls 
with them at the end of their performances. 
He also identified Metropolitan Nikolai of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, who visited 
this country in 1956 as part of a religious 
delegation, as an agent of the M.V.D. 

Deriabin testified that the GR.U., the 
military intelligence branch of the Soviet 
Union, had many more agents scattered 
around the world than the M.V.D. and that 
60 to 70 percent of the representatives of 
Tass, the Soviet news agency, are M.V.D. 
agents. 

Still earlier last year, our committee re- 
leased a report calied “Patterns of Com- 
munist Espionage.” In it was revealed a 
dozen recent cases of Soviet espionage ac- 
tivity and recruiting attempts that had not 
been previously disclosed. Most of them 
were cases in which Soviet secret police 
agents had attempted to blackmail into 
espionage persons in this country who had 
relatives behind the Iron Curtain or who 
had recently visited Iron Curtain countries 
to see the members of their family and 
relatives. 

This report named seven so-called diplo- 
mats attached to the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington who have been expelled from 
the United States for espionage. It named 
five more who had been identified as having 
engaged in espionage, even though they were 
not declared persona non grata by our Gov- 
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ernment. It named five members of the 
Soviet U.N. delegation who had been expelled 
from the United States for spy activity, six 
persons attached to satellite embassies who 
had been asked to leave this country for 
the same reason, and four others as persons 
who had been identified as M.V.D. agents, 
although they had not been caught in any 


espionage -activity while serving in this 


country. 

The same report also quoted excerpts from 
the testimony of nine former high-ranking 
officials and agents of the Soviet secret po- 
lice, all of whom have defected from the 
Soviet service and have testified, in effect, 
that every Soviet embassy, consulate, and 
official delegation is a nest of spies. On May 
24, US. Ambassador Lodge submitted a 
memorandum to the United Nations which 
gave details on the espionage activity of 11 
Soviet diplomatic personnel who, in the last 


.7 years alone, have been expelled from this 


country for spying. 

It is apparent from these facts that no 
nation has ever abused diplomatic privilege 
the way the Soviet Union has in its efforts 
to steal the secrets of every free nation on 
the face of the earth. 

Many people think that our security 
agencies need worry only about Communist 
espionage in this country. Our committee 
report revealed, however, that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites also conduct intense 
espionage activity against American em- 
bassies, consulates, and diplomatic officials 
in all Iron Curtain countries. To penetrate 
our security safeguards in these establish- 
ments, they use blackmail, bribery, sex, nar- 
cotics, and every device which devilish minds 
ean contrive. All servants employed by the 
US. Embassies in Iron Curtain countries are 
cleared for such service by the M.V.D. and 
are forced to report everything they can 
learn in the course of their duties. Listen- 
ing devices are concealed in every imaginable 
hiding place. American diplomats behind 


the Iron Curtain can never be sure when it. 


is safe for them to talk without their con- 
versation being recorded even when they 
are out in the open and can see that there is 
no one near them. In one case we know of, 
Communist agents concealed a transmitting 
device in the heel of a U.S. military officer’s 
shoe. 

On May 13, the West German Ministery of 
the Interior made its annual report on spy 
activity. This report revealed that in the 
year 1959, 3,051 persons in West Germany 
admitted that they had spied for Iron Cur- 
tain countries. It is estimated that there 
are now 16,000 professional Communist 
spies in West Germany, plus many more 
“part-time” agents. Since the end of World 
War II, over 15,000 Red agents have been 
arrested in that country. In the first 4 
months of this year, 820 more were arrested. 

Yet Khrushchev had the blasphemous gall 
to say in reference to Communist espionage 
at the time of the U-2 incident: “As God 
is my witness, my hands are clean and my 
soul is pure.” 

Does the man who runs a spy apparatus 
of such magnitude—and is such a h 
crite—have any right to put the United 
States on the defensive in the court of 
world opinion on the subject of espionage? 

Khrushchev, to use Shakespeare’s phrase, 
“doth protest too much.” 

Just a few months ago, on February 8, 
1960, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover testified 
as follows before a House appropriations 
subcommittee: 

“Our investigative coverage has clearly 
disclosed the continuing threat to the se- 
curity of the Nation from the espionage 
efforts of the Soviets and their satellites.” 

Mr. Hoover then requested that he be 
permitted to go off the record while he dis- 
cussed with the House Members, in some 
detail, the facts about current Soviet espion- 
age in the United States. 
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In his testimony before the same sub- 
committee last year he said that the So- 
viet Union’s “peaceful coexistence” cam- 
paign “has opened the door for foreign- 
directed espionage on an accelerated scale”— 
and then added: 

“Our investigations have clearly disclosed 
an overall expansion of Soviet bloc intelli- 
gence activities against the United States. 
There has been a predominantely widespread 
use of ‘legal’ agents operating under the 
guise of diplomatic status. ‘There are in- 
dications, further, of a general tightening- 
up of the organizational structure of the 
Soviet intelligence apparatus. There can be 
little doubt that this increasing pressure of 
foreign-directed espionage activity will con- 
tinue with added emphasis for an indefinite 
future period.” 

What about the other side of the coin? 
Khrushchev charged that the United States 
violated international law and Soviet sov- 
ereignty by flying in the air space above 
Soviet territory without its permission. 

In the past, there was general agreement 
that each nation was completely sovereign 
over all air space above its territory. There 
was no height limitation. This was in the 
days when planes could fly only at what we 
now consider very limited altitudes. 

An element generally recognized in inter- 
national law influenced the acceptance of 
this principle. This was the ability of na- 
tions to enforce their claimed sovereignty. 
Antiaircraft guns in those days had sufficient 
range to reach any aircraft. No planes could 
fiy so high that they could not be hit. Na- 
tions could therefore control all air space 
above their territories. There was no ques- 
tion about their ability to enforce the sov- 
ereignty they claimed. 

This concept in international law—of 
sovereignty being determined largely by the 
ability of the sovereign to control and en- 
force its rights in specific areas--is a con- 
cept of long standing. It was this principle 
which, many years ago, led to the recognition 
in international law of the extension of a 
nation’s territorial rights 3 miles into the 
high seas. This, at the time, was the range 
of a cannon ball—and thus the general limit 
of a nation’s ability to enforce its sover- 
eignty with coastal guns located within its 
boundaries. 

What is the rule of international law to- 
day on the subject of air space sovereignty? 
Actually, there is no clear-cut law at all on 
this subject. What we do know with cer- 
tainty, however, is that the old concept of 


‘ unlimited air space sovereignty is no longer 


accepted. This can be readily proved by the 
number of manmade satellites now circling. 
the earth at varying altitudes and regularly 
passing over many nations in their orbit. 
Since these satellites were launched, no au- 
thorities on international law and no leaders 
of nations have claimed that this country’s 
or the Soviet Union's placing them in orbit 
was a violation of any nation’s air space. 

Today, in the latest development of this 
kind, our country has the Tiros and Midas 
satellites circling the earth, These are tak- 
ing pictures continuously. No one has 
ever seriously charged that this is a violation 
of international law or national sovereignty. 

We know that before long this country, 
the Soviet Union, and probably other nations 
as well, will have manned space vehicles in 
orbit. No one has as yet suggested that 
these will violate any nation’s air space. 

What does this mean? It means simply 
that the old rule of unlimited sovereignty 
in air space is, as I said before,-no longer 
accepted—and that what is accepted is that 
a@ nation’s sovereignty ends at some altitude 
above the earth’s surface. 

What is this altitude? Ys it 100 miles? 
Apparently not, because satellites orbit at 
that height without protest. It must be 
lower. 
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Is it 50 miles, 25 or 10? On this ‘point, 
there is no international agreement or law. 
Therefore, until some agreement is reached, 
we must rely on general principles of inter- 
national law to find a reasonable answer to 
this question. 

The principle that obviously applies here 
is the old one of sovereignty being limited by 
a nation’s ability to enforce it. So far as we 
know today, no nation has the ability to 
enforce air space sovereignty at a height of 
12 miles or more above the earth—the alti- 
tude at which the unarmed American U-2 
reconnaissance plane flies. 

It would therefore appear that, accord- 
ing to accepted principles of international 
law, the U-2 flights over the Soviet Union 
were neither a violation of international law 
nor of Soviet sovereignty. 

I think it is about time that America stood 
up for its rights in this case and hurled 
Khrushchev’s charges back in his teeth. 
Principles of international law are on our 
side—and not his. It’s about time we 
stopped feeling guilty and apologetic about 
legitimate steps we must take to protect our- 
selves from destruction at Khrushchev’s 
bloody hands. 

We have been retreating too long before 
the tyrants in the Kremlin on issue after 
issue. It is time we called a halt before we 
find ourselves where retreat will no longer 
be possible. 

Yes, Reverend Galligan, and friends, there 
is an imminent danger from communism. 
There is also an imminent danger which 
comes from our own indifference, our failure 
to grasp the fact that there is an imminent 
danger from communism. 





Red Dust Settles in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I would like to in- 
clude an article about the Marxist- 
Leninist infiltration of Fidel Castro’s 
tyranny in Cuba. The article is the work 
of an experienced career diplomat, Dr. 
Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo, who served as 
President of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. His judgment has been 
confirmed by events. 


Certainly, both the Monroe Doctrine 
as well as the Declaration of Caracas— 
1954—-preclude the conquest of any 
American Republic by an Asiatic or 
European power. Soviet China and the 
Kremlin, defying the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Inter-American Doctrine of non- 
intervention, are establishing a most 
dangerous domination of. the . Fidel 
Castro dictatorship. The entire Western 
Hemisphere, including Canada, has a 
right and duty to defend itself. 

KHRUSHCHEV AND CHOU EN-LAI IN HAVANA 

In our issue of last November 30, on re- 
turning from our trip to South and Central 
America where we gathered opinions of U.S. 
friends, we reported: 

“We are afraid, our friend continues, that 
the officials concerned with Latin American 
affairs in the State Department are not pre- 
pared to effectively combat the maneuvers 
of international communism, because up 
until now they have never had to meet a 
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situation such as the one now existing in 
Cuba. It is a mistake to consider that what 
is happening in Latin America is a political 
movement of the old Latin American school. 
It is time to request the services of spe- 
cialized experts in combating communism 
that must be available, not only in the State 
Department, but in the CIA and the FBI, as 
well.” 

When we wrote this, it was not our pur- 
pose to offend the officials of the Latin Amer- 
ican Section of the State Department. 
After so many years of fighting interna- 
tional communism, we are convinced that 
it is not an easy task to correctly estimate 
the magnitude of their power to maneuver 
and simulate. It is our thought that with- 
out a great deal of experience acquired from 
the study of the problems created for the 
world by international communism, it is cer- 
tainly imprudent to gain this needed expe- 
rience at the expense of Latin American 
problems. 

If the behavior and reactions of the Com- 
munists, mainly Russian and Chinese, are 
analyzed as if these were normal persons 
who think in accordance with the Christian 
ethics of western civilization then a very 
serious error is committed. Our sense of 
duty, sharpened by a lifetime devotion to 
the cause of the free world, compels us to 
repeat that we have become alarmed ever 
since observing that U.S. officials in charge 
of studying the civil war of Cuba. have 
failed to realize that the Fidel Castro move- 
ment is nothing more than a new maneuver, 
the greatest effort to date of Moscow and 
Peking to subject Latin America to its sphere 
of influence. 

Our alarm increased when doubt was ex- 
pressed as to Castro’s militant communism 
and it was argued that members of the Rebel 
Army were not Reds because they wore re- 
ligious medals—which was, of course, a de- 
liberate effort to deceive the foolhardy. 
Clearly, we have a completely Communist 
regime in Cuba today at the command of 
Moscow and Peking. 

We shall not let up on our warning that 
Cuba is a more clearly defined Communist 
regime than Poland, and it is more sub- 
jected, unconditionally so, to Russia and 
China than Yugoslavia. 

On November 30 we also wrote, “What do 
the Soviet Union and Communist China 
want? Patience, to be sure. Every day that 
passes is useful for the achievement of the 
goals of international communism. Com- 
munization will proceed in Cuba. The gov- 
ernment will continue to take over private 
property and perfect its technique of re- 
pression. The efficiency of the armed forces, 
until now, practically nil, will be increased. 
And what interests Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China even more, other Latin Ameri- 
can countries will attempt an imitation of 
what has transpired in Cuba. 

“On the other hand, Fidel Castro is taking 
full advantage of the infinite patience of the 
Government in Washington. . He has become 
the hemispheric leader of international com- 
munism and of the anti-United States cam- 
paign in this part of the world. His name, 
it must be confessed, has become the symbol 
of rebellion against a great nation, the 
champion of modern imperialism, according 
to the propaganda of Moscow and Peiping. 
The passage of time brings him many ad- 
vantages.” 

Well-informed persons tell us that the 
ideas expressed by some Washington officials 
on meeting the dangerous Cuban sii iation 
have passed through three stages. The first, 
as the Communist Government was getting 
started, consisted in doing, convinced as 
these officials were that with the passing of 
time the many mistakes and blunders com- 
mitted by Castro would wreck Cuba, and this 
would serve as a very painful experience to 
the other Latin American states which would 
now receive the favors previously bestowed 
on Cuba. 
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This method could never work for Cuba. 
It has never worked anywhere. 
States tried it already, first in Soviet Russia 
40 years ago, and then Red China, just 10 
years ago, without favorable results in either 
case. : 

Rumors are circulating (we haven’t been 


work of the OAS, but the formation of an 
inter-American army will not contain one 
single American soldier or 
authors of this plan also ad 
U.S. Government will in no case take the 
initiative for joint action in Cuba. tin 
American government will have to take the 
first step. 

Naturally, this plan is doomed to fai 
How will an inter-American army be formed 
without containing a single citizen of 
only t military power in the Hemis- 
phere? Even so, one would expect that the 
United States would at least take the initia- 
tive, inasmuch as it is the leader nation of 


Peking-dominated Communist regime, only 
90 miles from its shores. 


sequent bloodletting, it is argued, the Castro 
government will be quickly overthrown and 
the country will then recover rapidly. 

The technique of economic blockades did 
not even function in Napoleon’s time when 
he established a continental blockade 
against England. It was equally ineffectual 
in the case of the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and Nationalist Spain. On the con- 
trary, a blockade would facilitate the rapid 
communization of the island and its foreign 
trade would pass to the Communist coun- 
tries on a barter basis. We have already 
seen that great quantities of Russian oil 
have reached Cuba; the same with’ articles 
that one never imagined would be sold there, 
such as Russian cigarettes and matches. 

It was also argued by Communists and 
fellow-travelers that concerted action in 
Cuba would obstruct the Summit Confer- 
ence. Well, the Summit failed, not because 
of Cuba, but because one of the Russian 
objectives is to afford time to Cuban Com- 
munists to firmly establish themselves in 
power. ; 

Action against Fidel Castro and his com- 
rades could create problems in Berlin, Korea, 
and Formosa, it was also said. This is a 
favorite argument of American Reds and 
sympathizers designed to give more time to 
their Cuban cohorts. Cuba will not present 
any problem regarding Berlin, Korea, or 
Formosa as long as the Russians and Chinese 
are convinced that the Western powers are 
determined to maintain their rights at any 
cost. And Khrushchev has declared that he 
will not bring up the Berlin problem for an- 
other 9 months. 

Acceptance by Khrushchev and Chou En- 
lai of Fidel Castro’s invitation to visit Cuba, 
and Castro’s statement over TV last week to 
the effect that the Cuban economy is tied 
only to the Communist states are far more 
important happenings than could ever trans- 
pire in connection with Berlin, Korea, or 
Formosa. 

The significance of these events cannot 
be lessened by statements, attributed by U.S. 
dailies to the State Department officials, in- 
dicating doubts that Khrushchev will visit 
Cuba and asserting that the Russian and 
Chinese bosses will be coldly received by the 
Cuban people because they are Catholics. 
What will become of these doubts if Mr. K. 
and Chou do in fact go to Cuba? Are they 
completely unaware of the machinery used 
by the Reds to fabricate triumphant recep- 
tions? Poland is more Catholic than Cuba 
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and both of these gentlemen received a hero's 
welcome there. 

We are not trying to impose a criterion. 
Perhaps we write only for history, the su- 
preme judge of the acts of public men, the 
judge of us all. But we are obliged to warn, 
once again, that if urgent action is not taken 
immediately to apply the Declaration of 
Caracas and the Monroe Doctrine, all of 
Latin America, absolutely all, will shortly 
fall into the jaws of international com- 
munism and become converted into slaves, 
not only of Moscow, but of Peiping. 

To consider the tragic Cuban problem as & 
local phenomenon is the greatest of all er- 
rors. History will judge accordingly. 

Tue CaTHOLIc CHURCH STANDS UP TO 
FIDEL CASTRO 


After the pastoral letter of Monsignor 
Enrique Pérez Serantes, Archbishop of 
Santiago de Cuba, reported on in our last 
issue, was released, it was obvious that the 
other bishops of Cuba would declare their 
position in connection with Fidel Castro’s 
Communist regime. 

On June 2, Monsignor Eduardo Boza 
Masvidal, Auxiliary Archbishop of Havana, 
delivered the strongest Church criticism yet 
directed against the Fidel Castro Govern- 
ment and its domestic and foreign policies. 

He warned in effect that “The state has 
no right to control the means of expression, 
to impose thought control, foment class 
warfare or usurp private properties.” 

The prelate described the arbitrary con- 
fiscation or expropriation of private property 
as “nothing less than robbery.” He em- 
phasized that neither a police state nor a 
welfare state “is acceptable to Christian 
theology.” “Also unacceptable,” he added, “is 
the state based on the extremist point of 
view of absolute liberalism, socialism, or 
communism.” 

Monsignor Boza Masvidal censured the 
attitude of the Revolutionary Government 
respecting the United States, saying “na- 
tionalism should not be based on hatred for 
any other people in the world.” 

The Archbishop echoed the warning 
against communism made 2 weeks back 
by Santiago’s Archbishop, Msgr. Pérez 
Serantes, warning the Cubans that “Chris- 
tian doctrine is against all imperialism.” 

The prelate spoke at closing ceremonies of 
the spring semester of the Pope Pius XII In- 
stitute of Social Studies at Villanova Uni- 
versity, of which he is the rector. 

His speech covered 14 points which are 
now being debated, defining the Church’s 
position on such subjects as wealth, educa- 
tion, nationalism, the confiscation of prop- 
erty and “functions of the Christain state.” 

We were sure that the Catholic Church 
would confront the Communist regime of 
Fidel Castro, as we predicted. The church 
cannot give in to Communist regimes, not 
only because they are atheistic, but because 
in denying man’s free will they convert him 
into a machine in the service of the state. 
Surely the other bishops will follow the ex- 
ample set by Perez Serantes and Boza Mas- 
vidal. 

For those unfamiliar with the practices of 
international communism, we must warn 
that the actions of Cuban Catholic officials 
will not suffice to bring about the termina- 
tion of the Fidel Castro regime. It is true 
that in Argentina, Colombia, and Venezuela, 
church action was decisive, but we must not 
ignore two circumstances that do not pertain 
to the Cuban situation. 

The first, that Peron, Rojas Pinillas, and 
Perez Jimenez were Catholics and Fidel Cas- 
tro is not; and even more important, in Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, and Venezuela, existed 
dictatorships, but they were not Communist 
regimes. In these countries you had regular 
armies composed of Catholics, and in Cuba 
you have popular militias and an army com- 
posed of Communists. 
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The case of Cuba is the same as Poland, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia, which have pre- 
dominantly Catholic populations but which 
have not been able to free themselves from 
the Communist es, in spite of hun- 
dreds of pastoral letters and sermons in de- 
fense of democratic principles. . 

The Catholic Church will become the 
church of silence if material help is not 
given the Cuban people to put into practice 
the aspirations of the church, to put an end 
to the slavery to Moscow and Peking. We 
hope that the experts who announce ex- 
ultantly. that the Cuban Catholics alone will 
take care of Castro and his comrades will 
reflect that since this has never happened 
in any other country, it does not seem likely 
that it will happen in Cuba. 





Independent Somalia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
and independence have been the ulti- 
mate goals of all individuals as well as 
nations, irrespective of race and reli- 
gion. In a very general sense, man’s 
long and uneven progress through the 
ages may be reckoned by the degree of 
freedom in which he has lived and en- 
joyed life. For that reason freedom and 
independence may be regarded as man’s 
noblest aspirations. 

After the First World War many new 
states were set up in Europe, and the 
free peoples in these states did well un- 
til they became casualties in the last 
war. Since the end of that war the spirit 
of freedom has fared rather badly in 
Europe and in many other lands, and 
Communist totalitarian dictatorships 
set up there have shown utter con- 
tempt for it. Fortunately, however, in 
the case of many African peoples it is 
different. It is encouraging to find that 
within the last dozen years about a 
dozen African peoples who have not 
known full freedom for a long time, have 
already attained independent status, 
and many more will join them in the 
near future. Somalia is one of the latest 
of these which became independent on 
June 27. 

The new state Somalia, with a popu- 
lation of about 700,000 people in an area 
of about 70,000 square miles, in East 
Africa, south of the Red Sea, has been 
a British protectorate since 1887. In 
general they have fared better than 
other Somalis under other governments, 
but still they wanted to be independent 
and masters of their own destiny. And 
the British Empire, in the process of 
evolutionary dissolution, agreed to their 
independence. This agreement was hon- 
ored yesterday, on June 27, when 
Somalia proclaimed its independence as 
a@ sovereign member of the family of 
nations. Within the next few days the 
Italian Somaliland will also become in- 
dependent. It is hoped that then the 
two former British and Italian Somali- 
lands will unite and form the larger 
Somalia, as it is envisaged and planned 
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by the present leader of today’s Somalia, 
Mohammed Haji Ibrahim Egal. Upon 
the union of the two Somalilands, the 
new state Somalia will have about 2 
million inhabitants with a territory as 
large as Texas, 265,000 square miles. 
But regardless of its size in area and the 
number of inhabitants, today we salute 
the new state Somalia, the independent 
and sovereign Somalia in East Africa. 
As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, of which the great statesman 
from Pennsylvania, Dr. Morean, is the 
dynamic head, I, with the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, chairmaned 
by the gentleman from. MTlinois [Mr. 
O’HarA] and including the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CarnanAan], the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Diecs] the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bo.ron], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
AparrR] extend heartiest greetings and 
best wishes to the new sovereign nation. 





Resolution Adopted by the Louisiana 
Legislature Relative to Offshore Oil 
Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD; I include the following resolution: 

Hovse CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 45 


Whereas the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States denying 
rights of this State to its lawful wealth from 
the production of oil from submerged off- 
shore lands has resulted in the application 
of one rule to other States and a different 
rule to the State of Louisiana, which is 
clearly discriminatory and based in law upon 
the justification of ancient treaties which 
never contemplated the production of min- 
erals from such areas; and 

Whereas the result of the drawing of one 
set of seaward boundaries for the States on 
the coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and of another set of boundaries for those 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico with each 
of the States upon the Gulf of Mexico hav- 
ing different boundaries, has been the allow- 
ance to all of the petroleum producing States 
except Louisiana of all or at least the major 
portion of the coastal production area; and 

Whereas this discrimination against one of 
the States is unwarranted in a nation com- 
prised of States of equal rights and dignity; 
and 

Whereas this particular discrimination 
against the State of Louisiana causes a dis- 
criminatory reduction of revenue to the one 
State out of all of the petroleum-producing 
States which has the greatest expense to 
afford roads, schools, law enforcement, ju- 
dicial process, and the other benefits of State 
and local government to the petroleum in- 
dustry and the citizens engaged in making 
their livelihood therein because of the swamp 
and marsh coastline of the State which ex- 
tends across virtually the entire coastline for 
an inland depth in many areas of as much a8 
100 miles; and 

Whereas the economic burden upon the 
State of Louisiana of providing the normal 
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and necessary State and local governmental 
facilities for the petroleum industry and its 
employees and equipment, such as roads, 
schools, and law enforcement, is greatly in 
excess of the burden of other coastal States 
having a more accessible coastline; and 

Whereas the loss of revenue from petro- 
leum production from the area which other 
States are allowed to receive, will necessitate 
the State of Louisiana being unable to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for assisting the 
petroleum industry to expand and develop 
the petroleum resources of our tidelands, 
with the resultant loss to the entire Nation 
of the benefits to be derived therefrom: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Louisiana (the Senate thereof 
concurring) , That the Louisiana Senators and 
Representatives in Congress are hereby urged 
and requested to take all measures within 
their lawful powers to obtain the restoration 
to the State of Louisiana of the revenue de- 
rived from offshore mineral development and 
operations which other coastal States are 
allowed; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to each Louisiana Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 





Godless System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent article from the Bul- 
letin, a weekly survey of German affairs 
issued by the Press and Information 
Office of the German Federal Govern- 
ment entitled “Guide to Atheism.” 

This article discusses the shocking 
antireligious and irreligious teachings of 
communism in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many where, as elsewhere in the Com- 
munist world, the state arbitrarily inter- 
feres in church matters. 

Distributing any antireligious books to 
young boys and girls is a customary 
Communist technique practiced wher- 
ever communism continues its propa- 
ganda and that is throughout the world. 
The design is to poison these young peo- 
ple against religion, against the most 
precious beliefs of their home, family, 
and nation. 

One of the foundations of Marxism is 
antireligion and bitter opposition to be- 
lief in God. If the. Communists had 
their way, they would establish Godless 
atheistic Communist forces in every 
nation where they are able to gain a 
foothold. 

Meanwhile under doctrines of free 
speech and free press, religious-minded 
people are forced to tolerate a virtual 
barrage of propaganda derogatory to re- 
ligious faith, religious philosophy, re- 
ligious belief, and religious activities. 

The article, by citing specific in- 
Stances of antireligious propaganda, 
forcibly brings to our attention the ex- 
tent to which the Communist world goes 
in order to discredit those who believe 
in God and embrace fundamental values 
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of religion and morality and to indoc- 
trinate the young and the people. 

This practice must be strongly de- 

nounced. Our political system is based 
on freedom and gives to every person the 
right to his or her own religious beliefs. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
give to Communists or other persons the 
right to assail, attack, disparage and 
derogate the sacred beliefs of other 
people. 
- I hope that the American people will 
continue to recognize the hatred of com- 
munism for religion, personal liberty, 
human freedom and the moral stand- 
ards and ethical values and religious be- 
liefs of Western civilization. So long as 
this kind of spirit and activity exists in 
the world, our great Nation must be pre- 
pared to protect its security, its institu- 
tions and its way of life. 

And by all means, we must let the 
courageous West. German people know 
of our admiration and support for their 
stanch, fearless fight against antireli- 
gionists and allied Communist enemies 
of freedom, justice and decency. 

A government based on hatred of God 
is evil and it cannot survive in the long 
run. And a government that teaches 
atheism to the young is certain to wallow 
in the fleshpots of materialism and 
wither in degeneration and decay. 

The article follows: 

Guipe To ATHEISM 


Everywhere in the Christian world, young 
people will shortly be taking their first com- 
munion. In the Soviet zone of Germany, 
the inhabitants are Christians no less than 
elsewhere. But there, the state interferes 
in church matters. It has forced 95 percent 
of all young people to take part in a “youth 
dedication ceremony” instead of the reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

On the occasion of the “youth dedication 
ceremony,” each boy and girl is presented 
with a book. Its title is “From the Other 
World to This—A Guide to Atheism” (Vom 
Jenseits zum Diesseits—Wegweiser zum 
Atheismus). It assures its young readers 
that the church serves “the ruling classes” 
by “subjugating the workers”. 

In the book’s very first chapter, under the 
heading “Superstition,” the following sen- 
tences are found: 

“The word superstition is generally taken 
to mean belief in supernatural forces, such 
as soothsaying, card-reading, star-gazing, 
etc. Such forms of belief differ from reli- 
gion in that they are not organized into 
religious communities. They are, however, 
no less widespread. 

“To this day, the bourgeoisie scientists 
have not been able to distinguish properly 
between religion and superstition. Instead, 
by evasion and prevarication, they have tried 
to prove that religious concepts are not a 
part of superstition but differ from it fun- 
damentally. 

“Both superstition and religion came into 
being because of man’s apparent inability 
to explain natural and social phenomena. 
Both mirror reality erroneously, in fact 
fanatically, and proceed on the assumption 
that there are supernatural beings and 
forces. 

“Both result from the circumstance that 
the suppressed and exploited classes seem to 
be powerless against the ruling classes in an 
order of society based on exploitation; by 
utilizing religious and superstitious notions, 
the ruling classes can make religion and 
superstition serve in suppressing and subju- 
gating the workers. 

“The rulers and exploiters have an interest 
in keeping the workers superstitious; they 
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want them to remain confused in their con- 
cepts of reality, so that they will not dis- 
cover ways of solving their problems but will 
continue .to rely on God, the stars, or a talis- 
man.” - 


The attack contained in these statements 





Commemoration of Baltic Genocide Day 
by American Estonians, Latvians, and 


Lithuanians a 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J, LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include a resolution adopted by the 
American Estonians, Latvians, and Lith- 
uanians assembled at the Baltic Freedom 
Meeting in Boston, Mass., in protest 
against the violent occupation. and an- 
nexation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania by the Soviet 
Union 20 years ago: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED By AMERICAN EsTO<- 


SEMBLED AT BALTIC FREEDOM MEETING, LIT<- 
TLE OpeRA House, Boston, MAss. 


Whereas 20 years ago, June 15-17, 1940, 
the Soviet Union violently invaded and oc- 
cupied the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, and thereafter illegally in- 
corporated them into the USS.R.; and 

Whereas by this unprovoked aggression the 
Government of the Soviet Union com- 
mitted an international crime; and 

Whereas 19 years ago, June 14, 1941, the 
Government of the Soviet Union started 
mass deportations of the Baltic people of 
all walks to slave labor camps in Siberia 
and other remote parts of the U.S.S.R.; and 

Whereas by this inhuman deed the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union committed a 
crime of genocide against the Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian nations; and 

Whereas by signing the Charter of the 
United Nations and later by adhering to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has assumed ex- 
plicit obligations as regards individual’s 
right to life, freedom, personal security, and 
human dignity; and 

Whereas in violation of all these explicit 
obligations, expropriation, exploitation, slave 
labor, suppression of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, Russification, terror, 
murder, overt and covert deportations are 
being continued in the Baltic States by 
ruthless Soviet occupation forces; and 

Whereas we free Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians are conscious of our responsi- 
bility toward our subjugated nations behind 
the Iron Curtain, we feel dutybound to 
speak out for those in captivity in protest 
against genocide and inhumanity in the 
Baltic States under Communist tyranny; and 

Whereas we are deeply concerned about 
the weakness of the U.S. foreign policy in 
the face of ever marching Soviet aggression 
that allows Soviet Union’s Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev even to offend the President of 
the United States without any fear of re- 
taliation: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by American Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians assembled there, That— 

(1) We accuse the Government of the So- 
viet Union of committing and continuing an 
international crime against the Baltic States 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

(2) We demand that the Government of 
the Soviet Union withdraw its military and 
political occupational forces from the Baltic 
States; 

(83) We appeal to the Government of the 
United States to strengthen its foreign policy 
as to the Soviet Union and world commu- 
nism as well; . 

(4) We request the Government of the 
United States to undertake all necessary and 
appropriate ways and means to speed up the 
long delayed liberation of the Baltic States 
as well as the other captive nations. 

God save Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 


I Pledge Allegiance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, section 
1001(f) of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act requires students who receive 
loans under the statute to sign an affi- 
davit disclaiming subversive intentions. 
I firmly believe that the national distrust 
implicit in this singling out of the aca- 
demic community has no rational basis 
and remains as an unwarranted refiec- 
tion upon the parents and teachers of 
the students who apply for such benefits. 

The utter futility of such affidavits has 
been widely recognized and, indeed, was 
recognized by Congress last year when 
it repealed a similar requirement in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act. 

I wish to call the attention of this 
House to an editorial that appeared in 
the Meriden Record, of Meriden, Conn., 
on June 25, 1960. It is simple, direct, 
straight from the shoulder and worthy 
of consideration by this body. There- 
fore, I ask that this editorial be inserted 
into the Recorp at this point: 

I Prepce ALLEGIANCE 

The controversial “loyalty oath” require- 
ment for students who benefit from the 
scholarship provisions of the National De- 
fense Act is moving toward repeal, at least 
in its more objectionable part. The require- 
ment that had students in many of the 
Nation’s leading colleges and universities 
protesting and threatening boycott of the 
program has been deleted by the Senate and 
is now awaiting action by the House. [If 
the Representatives agree with their col- 
leagues in the upper House, an end will be 
written to one of the sillier attempts of 
Congress to enforce paper loyalty. 

The act as it still stands requires students 
who qualify through need for the scholar- 
ships to take what has been labeled the 
“loyalty oath.” This consists of two parts, 
one an oath of allegiance to the United 
States and the other an affidavit disclaiming 
subversive intentions. Nobody objected 
overly much to the pledge of allegiance; 
aiter all, that goes on in most every school- 
room across the Nation every morning, or 
should. But the disclaimer of subversive 
intentions was, it was claimed, a direct in- 
sult, and one which could not be tolerated 
by the scholastic community. 
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Repealed by the Senate is this subversive 
intentions bit, while the pledge of allegiance 
remains intact. This makes sense; 
the pledge is a reminder, routine but by no 
means unhealthy, that any student, or any 
other member of the community for that 
matter, should be glad to renew. The dis- 
claimer of subversive intentions, on the other 
hand, is worse than useless. Certainly it 
wouldn’t stop any real subversive from his 
designs; such protestations are ineffective for 
such a purpose. But it would serve—and 
has served—to irritate out of all proportion 
those loyal but touchy intellectuals and stu- 
dents who feel that they and the educational 
system have been singled out for unfair 
question. 

The whole fracas is one of those pieces 
of congressional stupidity that never should 
have happened. The House should concur 
quickly with the Senate action so that the 
whole unhappy business can be finished and 
forgotten. 


Integration in Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following commence- 
ment address by Paul G. Blazer, Ken- 
tucky State College, Frankfort, Ky., 
May 29, 1960, chairman, executive and 
finance committees, Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co., Ashland, Ky.: 


INTEGRATION IN KENTUCKY 


There are very few places in this country 
where there is so little display, as in Ken- 
tucky, of those unfortunate attitudes which 
account for the existence of so-called minor- 
ity groups. This is true as regards. matters 
pertaining to religion as well as races. In 
Kentucky, bigotry and racial prejudice are 
confined largely to people of limited educa- 
tion. Kentucky leaders in education, reli- 
gion, industry including labor, commerce, 
agriculture, and communications appear to 
be unusually free from such prejudices. In 
this favorable climate of understanding and 
mutual consideration, Kentucky, while 
quietly making such gratifying progress in 
integration, has been able to avoid the racial 
tensions which have marred both southern 
and northern communities. In view of the 
accomplishments to date, there would appear 
to be little likelihood here of the disturbances 
and accompanying bitterness which have 
wrought such disaster in other States. 

Much of the credit for the progress in 
Kentucky must be given to those Negroes 
who have provided outstanding leadership 
for their people. This is especially true of 
their educational and religious leaders. I 
get the impression that, despite opposition, 
their views continue to have general accept- 
ance among the rank and file of Kentucky 
Negroes. All of us must recognize the im- 
portance of these leaders retaining their 
positions of leadership in the face of radical 
influences imported principally from outside 
our commonwealth. We can help them most 
by enabling them to prove that their reason- 
able attitudes are meeting with success. 

College students have figured extensively 
in both the international and national news 
pertaining to political and racial differences. 
Young people, under the influence of skilled 
propagandists and agitators, lend themselves 
easily to disorders which often are little more 
than the normal-expression of the rebellion 
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of youth against authority. Any agitation 
which can capitalize emotionally on that 
characteristic of young people has little dif- 
ficulty in making the headlines, as we have 
witnessed in many foreign countries. 

Prejudices involving various races exist in 
many areas of the United States but, looking 
ahead over the years, I believe all of us must 
concern ourselves principally with problems 
relating to the economic, political, and socio- 
logical adjustments of the American Negro. 
We can assume that the Negro population 
will continue to increase and that their fields 
of occupation will expand, accompanied by 
financial ability to live in better residential 
areas. Due to existing prejudices, these le- 
gitimate accomplishments and aspirations 
will cause continuing racial tensions. 

There is no easy solution. The problem 
is a challenge to all of us. We can’t just 
sweep the whole affair under the rug. We 
must avoid extremes, but we must make prog- 
ress. There will be those who are too im- 
patient for action; others will resist all ef- 
forts toward progress. Both kinds of ex- 
tremists tend to defeat their own purposes. 

I feel very strongly that all of us must 
work toward the attainment of racial equal- 
ity in education and economic opportunity. 
To the extent that is accomplished, many of 
the other problems can be solved more easily. 
Within all races there exists class con- 
sciousness, which has its roots in disparities 
in educational and living standards. These 
disparities aggravate all other prejudices. 

When various European nationalities were 
immigrating to this country in large num- 
bers, they found it necessary to take lower 
paid jobs with resulting lower living stand- 
ards. Many of us can recall when they were 
referred to disparagingly and accorded scant 
recognition. With their attainment of eco- 
nomic equality and educational develop- 
ment, those national origins have ceased to 
be significant. In much the same manner, 
the bitter prejudices against Orientals exist- 
ing a generation or two ago on our west 
coast are largely disappearing. 

Prior to the turn of the century, when 
the Jews were being persecuted in eastern 
Europe and coming to this country in such 
great numbers, there was extreme discrimi- 
nation against them in this country. This 
has been almost obliterated as the grand- 
children of those immigrants, who often 
were almost penniless and poorly educated, 
have now gained positions of leadership in 
education, finance, entertainment, and other 
fields of endeavor. 


It is interesting to note that, down 
through the centuries, Hebrews, through 
their own choice, have avoided intermar- 
riage and thus have retained their racial 
and religious identity. In spite of a mixture 
of racial and religious discrimination against 
them, they have maintained their racial 
pride and are solving their problems in a 
manner which well could be emulated by 
all minority groups. For example, I am 
told that certain country clubs, to which 
only Hebrews are eligible, probably are the 
most expensive and, from the standpoint of 
difficulty of admission, are the most exclu- 
sive in the country. These clubs, of them- 
selves, are of little importance; I mention 
them only to illustrate that our Hebrew 
friends, through the establishment of their 
own social, cultural, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations, are not content with endeavor- 
ing to emulate any other group. They have 
adopted their own high standards of ac- 
ecomplishment in order to give full expression 
to their remarkable talents. They are not 
limiting their goals by thinking only in 
terms of equality. 

If, through the development of similar 
racial pride and a determination to main- 
tain racial identity, the American Negroes 
ean establish challenging goals of attain- ~ 
ment which will permit full expression of 
their unusual talents in many fields, their 
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problems will be lessened and the fears of 
many people, as to certain Negro objectives, 
will prove to have had no substance. A 
positive program of that character would 
alleviate the frustrations which doubtless 
exist today’ on the part of many young 
Negroes. 

I presume responsible Negro leaders recog- 
nize that the elimination of every social 
barrier would be tragic for all concerned. 
There is a widespread fear that complete 
social integration between the Negro and 
other races would mean, for all practical pur- 

, the assimilation and absorption of the 
other races into what is today referred to as 
the Negro race. Any marked development 
in that direction would result in violence 
and a disastrous conflict. 

The often used words “racial equality” 
should be taken to mean equal human 
rights and particularly an equality of op- 
portunity for educational, economic, and 
social advancement, using the word “social” 
in its broadest sociological meaning and not 
in a narrow sense. Unfortunately, certain 
commonly used phrases, and especially those 
pertaining to racial matters, are confusing 
because they are not clearly defined and 
have different shades of meanings to differ- 
ent people. 

Viewed as a whole, and acknowledging in- 
stances to the contrary, the American Ne- 
groes are continuing to make tremendous 
strides. Only a 100 years ago they were re- 
garded in the eyes of the law, and in practice, 
not as persons but as property to be disposed 
of at the will of the owners. Their com- 
petition as slave labor is re to have 
depressed the standard of living of non- 
slave-owning white people in the South. 
Even after emancipation, much the same 
situation existed and, doubtless, some of the 
bitter feeling today in certain sections of 
the South reflects those early economic fac- 
tors. Regardless of wishful thinking, old 
prejudices cannot be eradicated quickly; 
radical, coercive action only intensifies them 
and makes more difficult the attainment of 
legitimate objectives—objectives in which 
the substance must be regarded as more sig- 
nificant than the form, 

In my opinion, the most urgent goal of 
the American Negroes should be to 
better and more widespread education for 
their young people. The availability and 
the quality of their education is far more 
important than whether it is obtained in 
schools that are segregated or integrated. I 
strongly support integrated education. If 
practiced beginning with the lower grades, 
it should be accomplished more easily. 
Long-range, such integration, in the absence 
of violence, should greatly lessen racial 
prejudice. In much of Kentucky the issue 
of integration in schools no longer exists. 

Integration in the schools of Ashland, 
where I live, has been practiced progres- 
sively over a period of years without, so far 
as I know, a single unfortunate incident. 
Integration started from the first grade and 
is to be completed through all grades in 1962 
when the Booker T. Washington Grade and 
High School will be abandoned. All Negro 
senior high school students now receive a 
part of their instruction at Ashland’s cen- 
tral high school. Some of them are attain- 
ing outstanding scholastic records.. One of 
the most highly regarded Negro teachers in 
Ashland is instructing white students prin- 
cipally. Much credit is due C. B. Nuckolls, 
principal of the Booker T. Washington 
school, who has contributed to the intelli- 
gent local leadership in which members of 
his race take pride. In fact, the entire com- 
munity is highly pleased and proud of the 
success of the Ashland integration program 
which has been made possible by many years 
of friendly racial relations under good lead- 
ership. 

Integration {in education in Kentucky has 
been aided by the leading Kentucky news- 
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papers. The most prominent Negro educa- 
tors have supported the conservative pro- 
gram of progressive introduction. It is my 
impression that most Kentucky colleges have 
accepted integration in principle. It is be- 
ing practiced extensively in the larger col- 
leges. I believe this quiet, continuing ac- 
complishment in our Kentucky schools will 
be duplicated in other flelds of racial rela- 
tions, provided the extremists do not gain 
more influence. Each race has its share of 
extremists, and it is in these extremists that 
the danger lies. Fortunately, unlike other 
States, integration has not become a partisan 
political issue in Kentucky. 

Certain important labor organizations 
made a genuine contribution toward eco- 
nomic equality for Negroes when they voted 
approval of admission to their affiliated or- 
ganizations on terms of equality. The im- 
plementation of that policy is making head- 
way. Industry in Kentucky is moving cau- 
tiously in the same direction. Progress is 
determined by local sentiment of rank and 
file employees which is not the same in all 
geographical areas. I am confident that 
gradually Kentucky Negroes will be given 
positions of increasing responsibility. Edu- 
cation and outstanding individual achieve- 
ment play an important part. It is less diffi- 
cult to integrate a Negro scientist into a 
group of research workers than a young Negro 
woman into an office clerical position. School 
integration should improve the personal at- 
titudes which influence employment dis- 
crimination. The personal attitudes to 
which I refer are usually inherent and large- 
ly beyond the control of the individual. 
People, when questioned regarding their 
prejudices, often say they do not know why 
they feel that way. Since it is principally an 
involuntary, subconscious prejudice, it can 
be altered only gradually. While usually 
the prejudice is dormant and scarcely evi- 
dent, a minor incident caused by too rapid 
change can lead to widespread bitterness and 
thus destroy years of progress. 


It has been said that, in the South, Ne- 
groes, as individuals, may be regarded with 
affection and esteem, even though they are 
not similarly regarded as a group, whereas, 
in the North, the situation is the reverse in 
both respects. I am uncertain as to the 
complete accuracy of that statement, but it 
probably has sufficient validity to support my 
personal opinion that racial problems and 
their solution vary widely in different areas; 
courses of action appropriate for one com- 
munity may be inappropriate and highly 
damaging to racial relationships in other 
communities. Organizations working for 
racial equality often defeat their purpose by 
failure to recognize that fact. Generaliza- 
tions in such a delicate, psychological field 
are dangerous. Personally, I believe the 
lessening of racial inequities can best be 
facilitated by a frank exchange of ideas at 
the local level in connection with a careful 
appraisal and recognition of the attitudes 
in the individual communities. 


Pursuing that thought, I am confident 
that present community and individual at- 
titudes in Kentucky, on the average, reflect 
greater understanding and are far more con- 
ciliatory than in the Deep South or in those 
areas in the North where are substantial 
Negro populations. We must make certain 
that we do not lose any of the ground we 
have gained. If we can avoid thé introduc- 
tion into Kentucky, from either the North 
or the South, of extreme attitudes which 
certainly have no place here, there will con- 
tinue to be a lessening of individual preju- 
dices. Just as the young people of our gen- 
eration are much more tolerant than their 
parents, the next generation should have 
better mutual understanding. There will 
continue, however, to be many problems 
which must not be neglected and toward the 
solution of which all of us must proceed 
cautiously but constantly. 


_. You young people who are now ting 
from State College are the chosen 


ment. 

I urge each of you to develop your abilities 
to the utmost. If you should be one of those 
from your who can emerge as an in- 
spired Kentucky leader, comparable to 
Whitney Young, Dr. Rufus Atwood, Pub- 


I am aware of the unhappy events that 
your college has experienced recently which 
resulted in the destruction of your gym- 
nasium. This points up what can happen 
when youth becomes misguided and I em- 


you now, »‘iministration, faculty, alumni, 
and friends, is to rid your minds of the 
rows of the past, and get along with stronger 
preparation for the future. For 74 years 
this college has served the youth of this 
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State and it will continue to render even . 


greater service in the future. 

Our State is justified in replacing destroyed 
facilities and in orderly manner 
with other planned ts. I have 
no doubt but that the college can arise out 
of the recent unfortunate situation even 
stronger and more serviceable than it ever 
was before, for it is out of hardship and 
adversity that man develops and grows 


strong. 

You will be faced with the necessity of 
making many important decisions. In order 
to avoid mistakes, you will have to separate 
the important considerations from the un- 
important. You must be guided only by the 
fundamentals which have substance and 
permanency. Your education, supported by 
good character, hard work, and confidence in 
yourself, should assure success, 

I am sure you are aware that in order to 
gain equal recognition, you may have to do 
better than others. Often that is an addi< 
tional challenge and not a disadvantage. 
More people fail because of lack of incentive 
to give their best than because of obstacles. 
Circumstances are sure to provide obstacles, 
but you must develop your own incentives 
and self-confidence. Remember strength 
and courage often come unexpectedly when 
they are most needed. 

The necessity for building an independent 
social structure to accompany the anticipated 
rapid progress of Negroes in all flelds of en- 
deavor should provide an attractive chal- 
lenge for you young graduates to whom we 
in Kentucky will look for the future leader- 
ship of your race, 





Results of a Poll in Fifth Congressional 
District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
conducted a survey of my district on 
several issues before the Nation. In 
order to apprise the House of the think- 
ing of the people of the Fifth Congres- 
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sional District of Ohio on these impor- 
tant matters, I am inserting the results 
of this poll in the REcorp. 

The questions and the percentage of 
“yes” and “no” answers to each question 
given by the people of the district in the 
questionnaire are set forth below: 

1. Should such an anticipated $4 billion 
surplus develop, do you favor a reduction in 
our national debt ($290 billion) before a tax 
reduction? Yes, 79 percent; no, 21 percent. 

-2. Do you favor legislation to permit the 
Federal Government to intervene in a labor 
dispute affecting the Nation’s economy after 
the 80-day cooling-off period has expired? 
Yes, 78 percent; no, 22 percent. 

3. Should labor unions be subject to the 
antitrust laws? Yes, 8&4 percent; no, 16 
percent. 

4. Do you favor an increase in postal rates 
to put the Post Office Department on a self- 
supporting basis? Yes, 57 percent; no, 43 
percent. 

5. Do you favor an additional increase in 
your social security tax to cover hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits for the aged? Yes, 
36 percent; no, 64 percent. 

6. Should the income limitations be re- 
moved from our social security laws? Yes, 44 
percent; no, 56 percent. 

7. Do you favor repeal of the constitutional 
amendment limiting the Presidency to two 
terms? Yes, 29 percent; no, 71 percent. 

8. Should the benefits of the GI bill be 
made available to our peacetimes servicemen 
and women? Yes, 39 percent; no, 61 percent. 

9. Should the income limitations be re- 
moved from our veterans’ pension laws? Yes, 
38 percent; no, 62 percent. 

10. Do you favor the Senate-passed bill 
to provide Federal aid for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries? Yes, 36 percent; 
no, 64 percent. 

11. Do you favor President Eisenhower's 
use of “personal diplomacy” in an attempt 
to settle world problems? Yes, 75 percent; 
no, 25 percent, 





Communications Act Amendments, 1960 





SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1898) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 with re- 
spect to procedure in obtaining a license 
and for rehearings under such act. 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to tell the gentleman that, 
in my opinion, this is a worthwhile 
measure and I believe that it deserves 
the unanimous support of the House. It 
is like voting against sin or against 
crime. 

All of us well remember the hearings 
conducted by the Special Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas {Mr. Harris], last year 
and also this year, when the abuses in- 
volving payoffs or payola were uncov- 
ered. I want to commend the commit- 
tee for bringing these abuses out into the 
light and for suggesting the necessary 
corrections, 
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Tt seems to me that the broadcasting 
industry, and television in particular, is 
still not fully aware how much harm it 
has done to itself by these abuses. It 
will take years before its prestige and 
honor is reestablished in the public eye. 
People have lost confidence in television, 
regard it with cynicism, and in numer- 
ous instances have learned to ignore it. 
The American public does not like when 
it is so taken for granted and its trust 
abused. 

I regret this state of affairs. ‘The 
broadcasting media should and could be 
a@ great source of public enlightment, en- 
tertainment, and education. It is still 
not teo late to make them so. Abuses 
such as payola should be eliminated and 
outlawed for the benefit of the industry 
and the American people, and the sooner 
that is done the better it will be for all 
concerned. To permit this type of rack- 
eteering to exist only makes a laugh- 
ing stock of our broadcasting industry in 
the eyes of our own people and visitors 
from abroad. 

I may not be present for the final vote 
since I am leaving soon to keep a speak- 
ing engagement, but I should like to uti- 
lize this opportunity to state my views 
and to urge my colleagues for affirmative 
action on the bill. 





Health Care of the Aged—Who Pays 
the Bill? 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
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Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Harvard Business Re- 
view for January-February 1960. Writ- 
ten by Gaston V. Rimlinger, it presents 
an impartial discussion of the facts 
about health care of the aged: 

HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED—WHO PAYS THE 
Bru? 
(By Gaston’V. Rimlinger) 

(Business, already shouldering the costs of 
social security, sees another burden to be 
lifted, and needs to figure what its part 
should be.) 

Are incomes from the best commercial 
health insurance policies adequate in view of 
the rising health costs of the aged? 

Should health benefits for retired em- 
ployees be kept on a voluntary basis, or made 
compulsory as part of the social security 
system? 

Is it inevitable that industry will be called 
on to increase greatly its contributions 
either to private or governmental programs 
of health insurance for retired employees? 

How can the employee best be encouraged 
to pay during his years of greatest produc- 
tivity for the higher medical benefits he will 
need in his declining years? 

While pensions plans and social security 
for aged citizens have become an accepted 
part of the American scene, payments under 
both private and Federal plans are insuf- 
ficient to support retired persons when sick- 
ness strikes them. Coupled with the astro- 
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nomical rise in ordinary living costs has been 
a skyrocketing of medical and hospital 
charges—expenses which retired citizens nat- 
urally incur more than any other group, 
simply because they are older. 

The question of what can be done to pro- 
vide adequate medical care for retired,em- 
ployees is a nagging problem to businessmen. 
The problems relative to caring for the aged 
extend far beyond what used to be consid- 
ered the employment relationship; today 
employers know that they must find a sat- 
isfactory solution quickly. These questions 
no longer are the concern only of business- 
men with a strong sense of social responsi- 
bility. They arise at the management-labor 
bargaining table and often form a consider- 
able part of union contract demands. Spec- 
ulations regularly take place in Congress rel- 
ative to placing compulsory health insurance 
for the aged under the social security sys- 
tem, necessitating, of course, sizable regular 
contributions from all businesses. In one 
way or another, today’s businessman will 
have to help provide for the health and well- 
being of his employees long after they have 
ended their active employment with his 
company. 

Some of the most recalcitrant problems 
raised by the steadily mounting pressure to 
provide more Miequate health protection for 
elderly citize.s lie im the areas of under- 
writing and financing the costs of such pro- 
tection. In examining the nature of these 
problems and in surveying proposed alterna- 
tive solutions, this article seeks to offer a 
brief from which executives can decide for 
themselves the most efficient way to support 
health care for employees. 


MULTIPLE PROBLEMS 


Here are some of the major reasons why 
the search for a solution has assumed in- 
creased urgency: 

1. The aged population, commonly under- 
stood to comprise those who are 65 years 
old or over, is increasing and will continue 
to increase both absolutely and relatively to 
the total population. The number of aged 
rose from just over 3 million in 1900 to over 
15 million in 1959; the figure is expected to 
surpass 21 million by 1975. Of the total 
population, only 4 percent in 1900 were over 
65 years old, but it is estimated that the 
figure will be around 10 percent by 1975.1 

2. Accounting in part for this-increase in 
population has been a scientific revolution 
in medicine in the last 50 years which has 
considerably lengthened the span of life and 
virtually eliminated some dreaded diseases. 
Although the most dramatic impact of these 
advances has been felt in the younger years 
(23 years, for example, have been added to 
life expectation at birth since 1900), recent 
developments in surgery and antibiotics are 
highly significant in the field of geriatrics. 

8. The increased number of aged and the 
medical revolution, combined with a rising 
standard of living, have produced a wide 
spread concern with the problems of the 
aged. These forces engender, moreover, ,a@ 
significant transformation in our social atti- 
tudes toward the economic and medical wel- 
fare of our senior citizens. Never before 
have there been so many publications, con- 
ferences, research projects, and organiza- 
tional experiments that deal with these 
problems, 

4. The most immediate pressure intensify- 
ing the feeling that “something must be 
done quickly to meet the health cost of the 
aged” is the threat—or promise—of Federal 
compulsory health insurance within the 
framework of the social security program, 
The sections providing for such an insurance 
system were stricken from a bill (H.R. 9467) 
introduced by Congressman AImE Foranp in 
1957. However, he introduced a new bill 
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(H.R. 4700) containing essentially the same 
health provision in the 86th Congress. 
Hearings held on this bill in July 1959 
brought no further action, but it is expected 
that this election year will provide an excel- 
lent opportunity for the enactment of its 
major provisions. 

5. Many aged persons are unable to finance 
their health expenses because their health 
costs are considerably higher than average 
while their incomes are considerably lower. 
Underneath this simple explanation les a 
host of interrelated issues and implications 
relevant for a longrun solution of the 
financial problem. 


UNABLE TO PAY 


As a group, aged persons have low incomes 
which can be directly related to two general 
causes: (a) the growing gap between total- 
life and working-life spans, and (b) the-in- 
adequacy of existing pension arrangements. 
Retirement, forced or voluntary, and lack of 


’ employment (or employability) account for 


the fact that in 1958 only one in every five 
persons aged 65 or over had any income from 
employment compared to one in every 
four in 1948. Aged persons drawing benefits 
from social security and related public pro- 
grams increased from 20.2 percent to 68.2 
percent between 1948 and 1958. Despite a 
vast increase in public benefits, and notwith- 
standing similar improvements in private 
pensions, there were still 88 million aged 
persons in 1957 with cash incomes of less 
than $1,000." 

In addition to incurring higher average 
health costs than the population as a whole 
does, the aged must pay rising physician, 
hospital, and pharmaceutical charges out of 
incomes that are frequently fixed or nearly 
80. 

The U.S. National Health Survey for 1957 
to 1958 confirms earlier findings on the 
higher incidence of illness and disability 
among the aged. Bed-disability days and re- 
stricted-activity days per person were found 
to be over two times higher than for the en- 
tire population and about three times higher 
than for the 25- to 44-year age group. The 
number of days per 1,000 persons spent in 
short-stay hospitals (excluding such institu- 
tions as psychiatric and tuberculosis hospi- 
tals) was nearly twice as high for the aged 
as for the average of the population. The 
same group saw physicians 6.8 times per year 
per person against an average of 4.8 for all 
ages.* 

The causal relation between illness and 
low income must be remembered too. Those 
aged persons who are in the work force lose 
over twice as many workdays per worker 
per year as the average of all workers— 
causing a significant drain on their incomes. 
Also, a low income status often impHes in- 
adequate housing and nutrition, as well as a 
lack of preventive care, all of which aggra- 
vate medical conditions and increase health 
expenses. 

Employment opportunities, pensions, sav- 
ings, and price stability are significant fac- 
tors bearing on the aged’s ability to pay for 
health protection and are, to a greater or 
lesser degree, subject to the joint or sepa- 
rate actions of management and labor. To 
assess the significance of these factors, how- 
ever, we must have some idea of health costs 
and of available methods of meeting them. 
In this latter area management can and has 
made direct contributions to the solution of 
the aged’s health cost problem, but current 
efforts are not commensurate with the scale 
of the task. 

FOOTING THE BILL 


In considering how health costs are fi- 
nanced, we shall disregard the significant 
amount of free care given elderly patients by 
their physicians and focus on actual charges. 
Disregarded, also, are unmet health needs, 
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which can be quite substantial. A national 
survey conducted in 1953 under the auspices 
of the Health Information Foundation indi- 
cates that aged persons who incurred health 
expenses paid, on the average: $233, hospital 
bill; $74, physician; $42, medicine; and $61, 
other medical items (eg., appliances, 
nurses).* A sample study of aged recipients 
of social security in 1957 shows that 6.6 per- 
cent of the beneficiary couple had medical 
expenses of $1,000 or more.5 

How are these charges met? And what is 
the role of various agencies and organizations 
in meeting them? Comprehensive informa- 
tion on how payment is made for the health 
expenses of the aged is not readily available. 
moreover, the picture is continually chang- 
ing. The safest generalizations that can be 
made are these: (1) health insurance so far 
plays only a minor role in defraying such 
medical charges, and (2) the vast majority of 
aged persons bear the financial burden of 
their health charges without assistance from 
either relations or welfare agencies. 

According to the 1957 survey of social se- 
curity beneficiaries, only 14.4 percent of mar- 
ried couples and 9.2 percent of unmarried 
beneficiaries had some of their medical 
costs met by insurance. Of the couples 
without insurance coverage, 85.5 percent 
were also without assistance for the pay- 
ment of their medical bills from welfare 
agencies or relatives. Of the couples with 
insurance, 89.6 percent were without out- 
side financial help; some of their health 
bills simply remained unpaid. Medical debts 
increased for 3.8 percent of the couples with- 
out insurance benefits and for 15.1 percent 
of the couples with insurance benefits.‘ 
(The latter group most likely had mainly 
hospital and surgical expenses which are rel- 
atively high, but for which insurance is more 
common.) 

These data generally confirm the findings 
of a 1952 survey of aged persons in Rhode 
Island. Only about 10 percent of the Rhode 
Island aged incurring medical bills had in- 
surance benefits; 11 percent had help from 
relatives and 8 percent from public assis- 
tance.’ 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

A cursory examination of how the health 
bills of the aged have been met in the recent 
past can easily lead to unduly pessimistic 
conclusions. The situation is more prom- 
ising, at least for the future, especially if 
one focuses on efforts to deal with the issue. 

But as far as management and organized 
labor are concerned, they have only begun 
to recognize the burden of health expenses 
on old and retired workers. The inclusion of 
benefits for retired workers and dependents 
in collectively bargained health plans is a 
recent development, and its extent is not 
fully documented. 


A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of 300 health and welfare plans, covering 40 
percent of all workers under such plans in 
late 1955, shows that 67 of them (covering 
1,784,000 workers) extended hospital benefits 
to retired employees; and 58 (covering 1,745,- 
000 workers) extended surgical benefits; and 
35 plans (covering 1,491,000 workers) extend- 
ed medical care benefits. Similar benefits 
were available to the dependents of the re- 
tired workers in about 80 percent of the 
cases.* This development is vastly important, 
but the great majority of the active workers 
under health and welfare plans still lose 
their protection on retirement. And among 
those who keep their benefits, slightly less 
than 25 percent suffer reductions in benefits 
on retirement. 

From the financial viewpoint, the arrange- 
ment under these plans was less favorable 
for retired than for active workers. In less 
than one-half of the plans the employer 
covered the entire premium cost for the re- 
tired worker, and in only about one-third of 
the plans did he cover the entire premium 
cost for the retiree’s dependents, In about 
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one-fifth of the plans the employer shared 
the premium costs with workers. 

It 1s important to note, however, that “al- 
though a substantial of the plans 
required the retired worker to pay the entire 
cost of hospital, surgical, and medical bene~ 
fits if he wished to continue coverage for 
himself and his dependents, the retired 
worker gained the advantage of group-rate 
participation which otherwise would not 
have been available to him.”® In this man- 
ner, by allowing the retired employee to con- 
tinue as a member of the group, the employ- 
er and active employees can make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward increasing the 
availability of insurance protection to their 
retired colleagues. The cost of insurance for 
each active member, of course, will have to 
reflect the shared higher expenses of the 
aged subscribers. 

A word of caution must be entered against 

an increasingly widespread tendency to use 
statistics on the percentage of persons cov- 
ered t6 mean the percentage of persons with 
adequate health protection. 

Coverage usually does not mean that all 
expenses are covered. There remains great 
room for experimentation in this area, but 
progress is being made as far as can be con- 
cluded from the most recent information 
which seems to indicate that plans are 
gradually being liberalized as experience is 
accumulated. A 1958 digest by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of 100 eollectively bar- 
gained health and insurance~ plans—ad- 
mittedly not necessarily a representative 
sample—shows that 45 of the plans extend 
hospitalization, 40. extend surgical benefits, 
and 26 extend physician’s benefits to retired 
workers.” 

Employee health plans fall into the general 
category of voluntary insurance. The im- 
portant question of what the role of such 
plans will be in the future depends on three 
factors: (1) the. general effectiveness of 
voluntary insurance in providing health pro- 
tection for aged people; (2) the accessibility 
of such insurance to individuals not covered 
by employee plans (“accessibility” includes 
not only the: availability of appropriate 
policies but, as well, the ability of the re- 
tiree to pay for them); and (3) the availa- 
bility of protection through governmental 
measures. The character of industry’s fu- 
ture responsibility for the health care costs 
of the aged is determined to a large extent 
by the development of workable private 
versus public methods of insurance. 

VOLUNTARY INSURANCE 

According to recent estimates, about 40 
percent of the group 65 years old and older 
throughout the country possess some form 
of medical, surgical, or hospitalization insur- 
ance. Taking hospitalization insurance 
alone, the New York Department of Insur- 
ance estimated that 65 percent of the State’s 
senior citizens were without coverage in 
1956. This does not mean, of course, that 
the remaining 35 percent were fully covered, 
although most people with hospitalization 
insurance also have surgical insurance. 

Insurance against doctor bills not related 


‘to surgery is much less prevalent, however. 


These bills are of lesser importance on the 
average but by no means unimportant on 
a restricted budget. And, in this connec- 
tion, it is worth noting that the more - 
restricted the budget, the less likely is the 
possession of health insurance: The 1957 
survey of aged social security beneficiaries 
shows that of the couples with incomes of 
$5,000 or over, 66.5 percent of the husbands 
and 70.1 percent of the wives possessed hos- 
pitalization insurance. For husbands and 
wives with a family income of less than 
$1,200, only about 20 percent had hospitali- 
zation insurance.™ 

In spite of the fact that the aged still rep- 
resent the largest group not covered by 
health insurance, considerable progress has 
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been made in recent years. A comparison of 
the 1951 and 1957 surveys of aged social 
security beneficiaries shows that those with 
some health insurance rose from 23 percent 
to 43 percent in the 6-year interval. A large 
share of the credit for this remarkable prog- 
ress is due the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 
Of the estimated 6 million persons 65 years 
old or over with hospitalization insurance in 
late 1958, about 314 million were covered by 
Blue Cross.” 

Progress in voluntary insurance coverage 
depends not merely on ability to pay for it 
but also on the availability of insurance. 
Both factors are affected to some extent by 
company policies. An indication of the 
significance of the availability aspect is 
brought out by the fact that most of the 
aged members of both Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield enrolled originally at their place of 
work and continued their coverage after re- 
tirement. 

The majority of the Blue Oross-Blue Shield 
plans offer continuation of benefits to mem- 
bers regardless of age, but most of them 
place an upper age limit on nongroup en- 
rollment, which makes it impossible for an 
aged person independently to acquire insur- 
ance. Older people who are able to convert 
their previous group contract to an individ- 
ual policy and those whe are still able to 
acquire nongroup coverage often find, even 
under the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, that 
their rates are about 15 to 20 percent higher 
than those for group coverage. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans have been liberalized in 
recent years, but some of them still restrict 
benefits for aged nongroup' enrollees, 
especially for preexisting, chronic medical 
conditions. 

Restrictions can be eliminated completely 
with group enrollment, a fact demonstrated 
by the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York which insures against the full cost of 
comprehensive care, without loss of benefits 
for those who convert to individual contracts 
on retirement. Commenting on the New 
York plan in a recent HBR article, Edwin J. 
Grace cited the advantages of such compre- 
hensive care, that is, care for the insured 
both in and out of the hospital. Such a plan 
of preventive medicine, Grace feels, will 
facilitate early diagnosis, effective medical 
treatment, and reduce unnecessary surgery 
and ensuing hospitalization.“ 


TOWARD FLEXIBILITY 


In addition to these advances by non- 
profit organizations, insurance companies 
have made efforts in recent years to provide 
more effective health insurance for the aged 
population. Since 1952 an increasing num- 
ber of group policies with individual conver- 
sion features have been made available to 
employers. Younger persons are offered 
policies permitting coverage to more ad- 
vanced or unlimited ages. Companies have 
begun to issue, as well, both group and in- 
dividual insurance to older people. 

Another new development, still in the ex- 
perimental stage, but introduced by three 
major companies, is the issuance of indi- 
vidual policies which become paid up at 
age 65. Unfortunately, there are no figures 
available on the number of persons covered 
by these different commercial policies or on 
the actual amounts of benefits they provide. 
It should be remembered, however, that these 
are indemnity plans which pay fixed sums 
of money for specific illnesses, usually cal- 
culated to be somewhat less than expected 
cost. 

Although the availability of commercial 
insurance for aged persons is definitely im- 
proving, restrictive practices should not be 
overlooked, since such practices can make 
insurance deceptive. The New York State 
Department of Insurance has reported that 
within the State in 1956 only about 22 per- 
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cent of those covered by group health in- 
surance contracts had the right of conversion 
to individual contracts at retirement or other 
termination of employment. Such conver- 
sions, furthermore, usually entailed sub- 
stantially higher rates as well as a reduc- 
tion of benefits. Its findings on individual 
policies are even more startling, for here only 
a “little more than 1 percent * * * are non- 
cancelable or guaranteed renewable for 
life.”** New York has been more concerned 
than most States with legislation prohibit- 
ing cancellations because of age or high 
health costs of the beneficiary. Information 
concerning the frequency of such cancella- 
tions and nonrenewals in the country at 
large is not available. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


Government at all levels is already paying 
a substantial share of the medical bills of 
the aged population. No attempt will be 
made to enumerate the governmental 
agencies concerned with providing or financ- 
ing helath care. Similarly, contributions by 
philanthropic organizations cannot be ex- 
amined. Note, however, that most of this 
care is available only to indigent and medi- 
cally indigent groups (those who are self- 
supporting except for medical expenses), or 
to specific categories of individuals like aged 
war veterans, retired military personnel and 
their dependents, aged beneficiaries of work- 
men’s compensation, and aged inmates of 
penal and certain long-stay health institu- 
tions. 

Without minimizing the value of the 
services provided for these sepcial categories, 
the most important governmental medical 
assistance to the aged is for patients on re- 
lief, individuals who meet a needs test. 
Here progress also has been made in recent 
years, but lack of central information on 
local, county, and State activities makes it 
impossible to obtain a clear, up-to-date ac- 
count of the situation. 

Until 1950, Federal funds granted the 
States for old age assistance could not be 
used to make direct payments to suppliers 
of medical services, although -the cost of 
such services could be included in comput- 
ing the amount of the public assistance 
granted the recipient. An amendment to 
the Social Security Act in 1950 permitted 
States, under certain circumstances, to use 
Federal funds to make direct payments to 
suppliers of medical services, instead of 
giving the money to the needy person and 
letting him decide whether or not to pay 
his medical bills. This amendment gave 
more flexibility to the States, but its general 
significance was greatly limited because no 
additional Federal funds were provided and 
because metiical assistance to the indigent 
in many States is mainly a local, not a State 
responsibility. More Federal money and 
more convenient methods of matching Fed- 
eral and State funds were made available to 
the States by amendments to the Social 
Security Act in 1956 and 1958. 

In spite of improvements, and belying the 
popular notion that in America the very poor 
as well as the very rich get the best medical 
care much remains to be done to furnish the 
ner iy with care comparable to that avail- 
able to those who can afford to pay. This 
is one of the main conclusions reached by 
a comprehensive study of medical care for 
the needy, made in 1956 under the auspicies 
of the Bureau of Public Administration of 
the University of California. It notes that 
“except for 12 States, public medical care 
programs are limited, and the public wel- 
fare recipient who is ill must rely on the 
good will and free services of physicians 
and voluntary hospitals.” “ 

THE ROAD AHEAD 


This is a particularly appropriate time, in 
view of the still unsettled status of pro- 
posed financial measures, to look ahead, 
evaluate various alternatives, and try to an- 
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ticipate the future role industry will play ih 
this area, 

There is little doubt that in the years to 
come employers will assume a greater share 
of the financial burden. During the last 10 
years, developments in pension and benefit 
plans have laid the groundwork for this ex- 
tension of fringe benefits. Many of the ar- 
guments advanced in support of pension 
plans can be applied to health plans for 
retired employees. Moreover, whether he 
does it alone or with his employer’s assist- 
ance, it is most sensible for the individual 
to pay for the high health expenses in his 
later years of life when his income is highest, 
preferably during his most productive years. 

There will always be some disagreement, 
¢# in the case of other benefit plans, over 
how muc)a expense should be borne by the 
eiupioyee and how much by the employer. 
But this is not the crucial issue. The main 
controversy in recent years is whether health 
benefits for retired employees should be kept 
on a voluntary basis or made compulsory as 
a part of the social security system. In 
the latter case all employers would contrib- 
ute to the aged’s health expenses; under the 
voluntary system, management and labor 
retain a choice of how they will allocate the 
wage bill. 

No attempt can be made here to deal with 
all aspects and implications of the complex 
question of voluntary versus compulsory in- 
surance. But any answer must take into 
account the potentialities for success and 
the problems connected with either ap- 
proach. It will be useful, therefore, to ex- 
amine briefly the case for and against com- 
pulsory insurance under social security and 
the potentialities and problems inherent in 
the extension of voluntary insurance, 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


The. 1959 version of the Forand bill, like 
its 1957 predecessor, provides aged old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefi- 
ciaries with up to 60 days of free hospitali- 
zation a year, up to 120 days a year of com- 
bined free hospitalization and nursing home 
services, and full payment for the cost of 
surgical services. To finance these services 
the social security tax on both employers 
and workers would be raised one-fourth of 
1 percent of taxable wages starting in 1960. 
The patient would retain free choice of phy- 
sicians, hospital, or nursing home, and these 
would receive payments according to rates 
stipulated in agreements with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The program outlined by this bill is not 
just another amendment to the Social Secu- 
rity Act; it represents a development of major 
significance—evident from the strong reac- 
tions it has evoked. The American Medical 
Association has called it a revolutionary pro- 
posal and has declared its strong opposition 
toit. The American Hospital Association has 
been inclined to compromise: It feels that 
some Federal measure is necessary to relieve 
hospitals of serious financial strain, but finds 
the compulsory aspects of the Forand bill 
unsuitable. Others reported to be in oppo- 
sition to it are the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Retailers Federa- 
tion, the US. Chamber of Commerce, 
the life and health insurance indus- 
tries, and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The AFL-CIO, on the other hand, 
is strongly in favor of the bill as an initial 
step toward more thorough coverage. 

Aside from strong objections raised as a 
matter of principle by interested parties 
against any kind of compulsory health in- 
surance, a number of cogent arguments have 
been advanced. The most weighty, in my 
opinion, is the danger that the lack of any 
provision for care outside of hospitals and 
nursing homes will further increase the bias, 
inherent in many of our present voluntary 
insurance arrangements, toward use of these 
facilities for illnesses that could be treated 
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more cheaply at home or in the doctor’s 
office. 

Another argument is that, viewing prog- 
ress in voluntary coverage, the bill is a hasty 
and irrevocable measure which will undercut 
the possibility of a solution thfough volun- 
tary efforts. Others are concerned about the 
longrun impossibility of limiting the 
amount and kind of protection provided— 
they see socialized medicine wedging in and 
fear that it will not be feasible to restrict 
the program to the aged once it is enacted. 
Some fear it will be impossible to predict 
and keep costs under control. Finally, there 
are many administrative problems that have 
unfavorable implications for good medical 
practice. 

None of these arguments is entirely with- 
out foundation, and if the goal is a perfect 
system, the enactment of the bill will vindi- 
cate its critics. Whether its potential short- 
comings are greater than the potential weak- 
nesses of voluntary insurance is not mainly 
a matter of facts but of the values we attach 
to facts. 

Assuming that we are willing to make 
whatever sacrifice is necessary to assure that 
adequate care is accessible to our seniors 
without undue financial hardship to them, 
then it is a matter of determining the suit- 
ability of voluntary measures to achieve this 
end. Those who argue most strongly in 
favor of the Forand bill center their case on 
the inability of voluntary methods to pro- 
vide what we desire. A recent, AFL-CIO 
press release argues that the best commercial 
policies now available are not nearly good 
enough. Nelson Cruikshank, the director of 
the AFL-CIO department of social security, 
gives essentially these arguments: 

1. Commercial policies are expensive and 
their cost has to be borne by the older per- 
sons alone. 

2. Aged couples have to face these costs at 
a time of rapidly declining ability to pay. 

3. The vast bulk of health expenditures 
are not covered by the available indemnity 
policies, despite their cost. 

4. The policies lapse if the holder forgets 
to submit his premium within a stated 
period. 

5. There is no protection against State- 
wide premium increases in fees or against 
cancellation of a plan.* 


POTENTIAL OF VOLUNTARY PLANS 


Some of the foregoing weaknesses apply 
mainly to commercial indemnity health in- 
surance purchased by aged persons. What 
are the promises of company health plans 
for retired workers, paid-up-at-65 commer- 
cial or nonprofit plans, or special nonprofit 
plan policies to be purchased. after retire- 
ment? 

Company health plans cannot hope to 
cover more than a fraction of the aged pop- 
ulation. Moreover, the great majority of 
these plans provide only limited protection 
against health care expenses. Most of these 
plans have ceilings on covered expenses, not 
only to reduce the cost, but because costs 
of comprehensive care are difficult to pre- 
dict. In fact, the more comprehensive the 
coverage provided, the more unpredictable 
are costs. Companies and insurance under- 
writers are understandably reluctant to 
guarantee the cost of an unknown quantity 
of services far into the future—a future sub- 
ject to changing price levels and advancing 
medical technology. They are on much 
safer ground if they limit their future com- 
mitments to specified maximum figures. 
Even then, companies have an additional 
interest either in not hiring a worker past 
his fifties or in not including him under 
the plan. 

Considerable extension of coverage might 
be possible by allowing more retired workers 
continued participation in the group plan of 
the active workers at their own expense. So 
far, experience with this approach has not 
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been promising. For instance, only a small 
percentage of those with conversion privi- 
leges under the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York choose to continue their 
coverage, even though individual premium 
rates are only slightly higher than group 
rates. Many more, undoubtedly, could afford 
it. There is a serious need for cducating 
Older workers to be fully aware of their 
insurance needs. 
ALTERNATE SOLUTION 


The outlook for voluntary, reasonably com- 
prehensive coverage other than company 
health plans is not too encouraging. The 
insurance industry suggested a paid-up-at- 
65 indemnity insurance, but it presents diffi- 
cult underwriting problems. Actuarial expe- 
rience will have to accumulate before the 
extent of feasible coverage can be deter- 
mined. Even more than company health 
plans, this kind of policy has to limit the 
range of benefits in favor of cost predictabil- 
ity, at least for the time being. And, unless 
@ person purchases this kind of policy early 
in life, it necessarily would be expensive. 
This is not an argument against the policy, 
but against its immediate significance even 
as a limited solution to the problem of the 
aged. 

From the medical profession have come 
several interesting suggestions regarding the 
adaptation of Blue Cross-Blue Shield’ to the 
requirements of the aged population. One 
of these, the paid-up-at-65 Blue’ Cross-Blue 
Shield plan, has not received much encour- 
agement from those responsible for its man- 
agement. The major objections again center 
on the problem of longrun cost predictabil- 
ity, on the additional problem of financial 
management created by the necessity of 
accumulating large reserves, and on the 
problem of adverse selectivity. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield are service plans 
and are based not on individual experience 
rating but on community rates. This means 
that the high costs of care for the aged 
members would raise rates somewhat for all 
members of a given group, and very heavy 
aged membership could make participation 
unattractive for heaithy young people, who 
might be able to find cheaper coverage else- 
where. Blue Cross-Blue Shield would risk 
having an excessively high number of expen- 
sive members. 

Distributing the costs over the productive 
years is not the only method of lessening the 
financial burden in the later years of life. 
An alternative approach, reported in “Medical 
Economics,” * involves a special Blue Shield 
contract for aged persons at substantially 
reduced rates. To make such contracts 
feasible, participating physicians agree to 
provide care for the aged at fees that are 
said to average about 40 percent of ordinary 
charges. Already in effect in Iowa and under 
discussion in a number of other States, this 
plan is not without serious problems and 
objections. Opponents point to the danger 
of setting a pattern of very low rates for 
special groups and to the difficu't position 
for doctors having a predominately aged 
clientele. It is pointed out, also, that hos- 
pitalization, the major expense, could not be 
adapted to this plan. 


CONCLUSION 


The debate on the health care problem of 
our senior citizens has reached the point 
where important, far-reaching decisions are 
inevitable. On all sides the access to ade- 
quate medical care for the aged, as for the 
rest of our society, has.come to be recognized 
as some kind of basic right akin to the right 
to elementary education. Financing the 
aged’s care is only one of a number of diffi- 
cult problems in this issue, but one which 
is of particular importance to industry and 
labor. Its importance is seen most clearly 
when the problem is considered in terms of 
the two basic ways of allocating the health 
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costs: either when they arise in the later 
years of life, or over the productive life cycle. 
Experience amply demonstrates the un- 
desirable consequences of attempting to 
meet the costs when they arise. Frequent 
consequences are financial hardship, unmet 
health needs, and/or the need to rely on 
public or private charity. 

In spite of the great difficulties of pre- 
dicting the costs of health care at some date 
far into the future, measures must be taken 
to distribute these costs over the productive 
life cycle of the individual. It seems in- 
evitable that industry will be called on to 
increase greatly its share of this financial 
burden facing the individual. Most likely, 
the increased contribution, will take the 
forms of both expansion of company health 
plans and extension to retirees, and of in- 
creased payroll taxes to provide for health 
benefits under social security. Notwith- 
standing the considerable technical prob- 
lems of providing hospitalization and surgi- 
cal. benefits under social security, the very 
difficulty of cost prediction itself, as well as 
the essentiality of these benefits, would 
seem to recommend the social insurance 
method. : 

But this does not eliminate the role of 
employee plans and individual policies. 
Even if hospitalization and surgical services 
are provided under social security, there will 
still remain a need—to provide protection 
for nonsurgical doctor bills. In this field 
company health plans and individual poli- 
cies would be likely to continue as an essen- 
tial supplement to the social security 
provisions, in a manner similar to the 
supplementation furnished by company 
pensions and individual annuities to the in- 
come from the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits programs.” 

With conscious effort on the part of in- 
dustry, labor, and an enlightened public, the 
task of providing for every citizen’s health 
needs in his old age can be accomplished. 
We have the foundations for a comprehen- 
sive private-public insurance system; now 
we must build on that for completely ade- 
quate health care at a reasonable cost to all. 
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Mrs. Beatrice Majors Van Vleet Burns, of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr.Speaker, one of the 
things we are most proud of in Amer- 
ican history and in present American 
life is the pioneer spirit. Every one of 
us likes to feel that he has this spirit 
in one form or another. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I have come 
across a most fascinating book concerned 
with this spirit. It is called “Hoofbeats 
of Destiny: The Story of the Pony Ex- 
press.” Its author is Robert West How- 
ard, and it appears in paperback. This 
is at once a scholarly and vivid story 
of the pony express and of the men who 
founded it. The hero of this book is 
not Russell or Waddell—two of the men 
who ran the line—or even Wild Bill 
Cody. The hero of this book is the 
third man who really ran this line, and 
whose dream it really was that this line 
should exist. His mame was Alexander 
Majors. By the men who rode the horses, 
who drove or rode with the wagons, who 
ran the relay stations and the tele- 
graphs—by these men and by all who 
knew him he was called, in a spirit of 
love and respect, “Ol Gospel.” Today 
still the name of Majors is a proud one 
in several parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the State of Nebraska. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is another Majors 
whom this book brings to my mind and 
to whem it gives me an opportunity to 
pay tribute. This is a Majors who lives 
in Hawaii and who is known and loved 
by very many Members of this Congress. 
I speak of course of the wife of Hawaii’s 
last Delegate to Congress, Mrs. John A. 
Burns, the former Beatrice Majors Van 
Vieet, who is a close descendant not 


' ities he displayed—his integrity, 
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simply in blood but in real spirit of the 
great man who founded the pony express. 

Upon reading this book I kept thinking 
how much Mrs. Burns would enjoy read- 
ing it and how proud she would be. But 
even more than this I kept thinking how 
proud and how delighted old Colonel 
Majors would have been had he been 
alive today and had the pleasure of 
knowing Mrs. Burns. For the same qual- 
his 
wonderful human warmth and sense of 
humor, and his ability, in the face of 
adversity, to grow in these qualities 
rather than lose them—these are some 
of the same qualities that endear Mrs. 
Burns so deeply to everyone she meets 
and that make her regarded as the first 
lady of Hawaii in the hearts of so many 
Members of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that many Mem- 
bers of Congress will enjoy reading this 
book and that, upon reading it, they will 
think as I did of the woman for whom we 
have such warm affection and respect, 
Mrs. John A. Burns, Mrs. Beatrice 
Majors Burns, of Hawaii. 


Opposition to H.R. 12419 by New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture 
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or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
recently on the Consent Calendar there 
appeared H.R. 12419, which was passed 
over without prejudice on June 24. This 
legislation provided that before a State 
could use pesticides or other chemicals 
designed for mass biological controls, 
they would have to consult with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and with State 
wildlife agencies. Such legislation is op- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture 
of the State of New Jersey. In order to 
explain the State’s position in this mat- 
ter, I am pleased to include in my re- 
marks a letter, dated June 27, I received 
from the Honorable Phillip Alampi, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the State of New 
Jersey, which reads as follows: 

Srate or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Trenton, N.J., June 27, 1960. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I am sorry I 
have not had the opportunity to consult 
with you at length in regard to H.R. 12419. 

The objection of this Department can be 
summarized in that the proposed legislation 
places primary emphasis upon the protec- 
tion of fish and wildlife, thus subordinating 
other values vital to our national welfare, 
such as the production and marketing of 
food and fiber, the management of our forest 
resources, and the public health. 

Whenever it has been necessary for this 
Department to engage in a large scale pest 
control program, with or without the co- 
operation of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, we have never failed to consult with our 
Department of Conservation; specifically the 
Fish and Game Division. 


June 28 


You will, no doubt, find that the U.S. De- 
partments of Agriculture and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have also consulted with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior before initiating such 
programs, 

In November 1954 an insect, known as the 
white-fringed beetle, capable of as much 
damage in this State as the Japanese beetle, 
was found in Vineland on 350 acres of agri- 
cultural land, involving 15 property owners. 
It was necessary for this Department, with 
the assistance of the Agricultural Research 
Service to treat that land in the spring of 
1955 with a very heavy concentration of an 
insecticide. Our division of fish and game 
was consulted. A few birds were killed, but 
this damage was certainly not significant 
and if it had been necessary to treat that 
land with concentrated sulphuric acid in 
order to eradicate the beetle from this State, 
even that measure would have received seri- 
ous consideration. The potential damage by 
the pest was such that almost any measure 
would have been justified for the welfare of 
the people of this State. The insect was 
eradicated and all of our people have bene- 
fited from that effort. 

Surely, we are all aware of the current 
threat of eastern encephalitis in New Jersey. 
Some extraordinary measures might be 
necessary to protect the lives of our people. 
In spite of this priority based on human 
health, the fish and game interests of this 
State aré represented on an interdepart- 
mental committee which is planning and 
carrying out the 1960 . The mos- 
quito is the vector of this disease, and there 
is every indication at the present time that 
song birds provide an important reservoir of 
disease. .We all hope that it might never be 
necessary to deliberately reduce the song bird 
population. But, if at some future date, 
such a measure would have to be taken, how 
could the Pish and Wildlife Service possibly 
give its blessing? 

As I read report No. 1786 to accompany 
H.R. 12419, I am not convinced that the 
Pish and Wildlife Service favors the measure. 
The objections of the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Agriculture are 
well outlined. We see no benefits to be 
gained by this legislation and are of the 
opinion that it could do much harm in the 
orderly development and execution of pro- 
grams for the benefit of all the people. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP ALAMPI, 
, Secretary of Agriculture, State of New 
Jersey. 


Spirit of Paderewski: Challenge to Our 
Times 
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or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday, June 25, in solemn ceremony 
at Arlington National Cemetery, Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield, 
delivered a memorial address commemo. 
rating the great achievements of Ignacy 
Jan Paderewski. 

In these troublesome international pe- 
riods it is well for us to dwell upon the 
accomplishments of a man such as 
Paderewski, who combined in his life- 
time musical genius, deep devotion to 
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his native land and dedication to true 
world peace. 

The great respect in which Paderewski 
is held is shown by the fact that he is 
one of the first to be honored in the 
champion of liberty commemorative 
stamps. Great credit is due the Vice 
President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Ricuarp M. Nrxon, through whose 
guidance and appreciation of the con- 
tributions Paderewski made to the world, 
that this stamp was included in the 
series, and is to be issued October 8. 

The POREARRE General’s address fol- 
lows: 

Tue SpIrRIr OF PADEREWSKI: CHALLENGE TO 
Our TIMES 


This is a solemn moment for me, as I know 
it is for you. 

I am deeply honored to join with you in 
paying tribute to Paderewski on this cen- 
tennial commemoration of his birth. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Witkowski, the 
Paderewski Foundation, and the Polish 
American Congress on organizing this mov- 
ing tribute to a great statesman and a great 
musician. 

My assignment today is not an easy one. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to reflect, in 
words, the towering stature of this man who 
walked among us during my youth and early 
manhood. 

It is, I believe, fitting that we commemo- 
rate this man in the Valhalla of American 
heroes. Here, with us, are his bodily re- 
mains. But today we note arid rededicate 
ourselves to his spirit. 

Only a handful of those whose home and 
citizenship were in other countries lie here. 
Yet, if there were only one from a foreign 
country, it would be appropriate that he be 
Paderewski. 

Around him sleep scores of thousands of 
Americans who have given their lives to 
build, preserve, and strengthen our country. 

They would understand the passion that 
auled Paderewski throughout his life in his 
devotion to his native Poland. 

He would understand those buried here, 
who gave their final measure of devotion to 
che principles of freedom and independence. 

They rest. together in good and honored 
company. 

All Americans who feel a profound love 
for Poland, and recognize the great contri- 
butions of the Polish people to American 
freedom, understand her pride in claiming 
Paderewski as a son. But the Polish people 
would be the first to recognize that he be- 
longs to more than Poland. Through his 
genius, he welongs also to America and. to 
all mankind. 

For Paderewsxi was a genius in the truest 
sense of the word, and he dedicated his 
genius to the highest ideals in the worlds 
of both art and statesmanship. Beyond that, 
Paderewski displayed a genuine nobility of 
person, and a truly Christian strength of 
character. 

No one who has seen him can ever forget 
the majestic head and inspired face. Nor 
can we forget his dignity of carriage, which 
often seemed to make him grow twice as tall. 
It was his spirit, however, that shone 
through, and is remembered by all of us 
here today. 

A longtime friend of Paderewski’s once 
said of him: “He had boundless vitality. 
When he came into a room, the lights seemed 
to go up.” 

It was this inner light—this inner fire— 
that sustained him through his 81 years of 
life, and won him the admiration and rever- 
ence of all who prize the ideals for which 
he stood. 

Few now living can remember the blaze of 
glory with which he burst on the American 
musical scene, that night in Carnegie Hall 
69 years ago. 
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But no free peoples will ever forget the 
courage and devotion to country which he 
displayed so remarkably at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, and as the first Prime 
Minister of a reborn, independent Poland. 

Paderewski knew war, revolution, and 
tyranny even as an infant. As the merest 
child of 3, he saw his father cruelly thrust 
into prison by the Russian oppressors in 
revenge for his courage in aiding the Polish 
patriots who fought to throw off the yoke of 
their eastern conqueror. 

One must believe that this horror-stricken 
little boy had burned in his heart a sight 
which laid the basis for his determination in 
the protection of his native land. 

In this faith in his beloved Poland, he per- 
servered to the last hours of his life—never 
faltering—just as he perservered in seeking 
perfection in his musical skills, his poetry, 
and his role as a composer. 

But his guide throughout his life was love 
for man. If freedom and independence de- 
manded war and revolution, he did not wa- 
ver. But his genius was in building and cre- 
ating, rather than in violence and destruc- 
tion. 

It was the mark of this great man that 
when he composed the war hymn for the 
Polish soldiers in World War I, the battle 
song carried the phrase, “My errand is not of 
hatred, but of love.” 

Similarly, in the period after World War I 
it might have been the easy path to distract 
the Polish people from their problems at 
home by turning to war against the Rus- 
sians. 

Paderewski’s hatred for the Bolsheviks 
was no less than that of his countrymen, 
but he nevertheless chose the harder path 
of recreating a new Poland—of rebuilding 
its economy and its society. 

Always he was guided by what he knew 
was in the best interests of the cause of 
freedom and independence of Poland. 

Once Paderewski was asked who was the 
greater—the statesman or the artist. With- 
out hesitation, he replied “the statesman,” 
and then gave a definition of the term 
which applies so accurately to himself: 

“I speak of that man of state whose cour- 
age, morality and wisdom open for human- 
ity a greater path of destiny; of those rare 
spirits which, voicing the innermost hopes 
and visions of the race, mold the future and 
hold up the torch for life.” 

Truly, he was a statesman. 

I have talked of Paderewski, the man; of 
some of his achievements and his principles. 

But what were the motivating forces that 
made this man’s life an object of admiration 
and respect for his own people, and for free 
people throughout the world? Wherein lay 
bo inner spiritual strength that sustained 

im? 

Like so many men of genius who contrib- 
ute so much to mankind, Paderewski was 
possessed of a wide range of noble qualities 
of character. Yet, in reviewing his life, I 
am impressed by certain ones that stand out 
as an index to his success. 

And I am struck also by the fact that 
these are characteristics that have marked 
the men of leadership throughout the ages. 

Paderewski, early in life, developed to its 
fullest extent the stout moral pillar of self- 
discipline. Throughout. his life this was 
reflected in a strength of character that was 
like a beacon light to others. 

It supported him in the days of the Paris 
Peace Conference, when he sat in the coun- 
cils of the victorious allies, and worked 
withoug ceasing to secure justice and free- 
dom for the Polish people. 

Paderewski had unwavering determination 
in the face of adversity. He dedicated him- 
self unhesitatingly to a cause, no matter 
how hopeless it might seem at the time, or 
= hardships it may have inflicted on 


Paderewski was not concerned with super~ 
ficial prestige, with bluster or flamboyance. 
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He was a gentleman to the core, in appear- 


ance, in manner, and in deed, It is clear 
from his life that he did not believe that 


cian, any more 
behavior was the mark of the statesman. 
had 


When he returned to the concert stage at 
the unprecedented age of 62, he was fearful 
of what the passage of time had done to his 
skills. Told by his sister that he had never 
played better, Paderewski replied, simply, 
“Yes, God was with me all the time.” 

His sincere, lifelong religious belief won 
him the friendship of many distinguished 
churchmen of his own Catholic faith. It 
also won him the admiration and respect of 
millions from other faiths, who saw in 
Paderewski the living example of the Chris- 
tian statesman, the Christian artist, and the 
Christian human being. 

From the depths of his religious faith, no 
doubt, sprang Paderewski’s quality of selfless- 
ness. He served his people always—himself 
never. 

No one can forget the example he set for 
leaders of free countries when, in the fall of 
1919, he voluntarily stepped out as Prime 
Minister of Poland. 

Paderewski could easily have assumed con- 
trol of his wartorn nation as director, but 
he felt that he had done his duty. He had 
served as the unifying force, as no other man 
could have done, to draw together the Polish 
people in their first, faltering steps toward 
existence as an independent nation. 

When this was done, he turned the reins 
of power over to others. He sought not .- 
power, but a free native land. 

Paderewski was possessed of an innate gen- 
erosity. Less than 5 years after first visiting 
the United States he established an award to 
encourage American composers. 

Throughout his life, he was a continuing 
benefactor of the young of his native Poland 
and of our own country. He encouraged 
them to develop their resources, in the study 
of music, language, and philosophy. 

It was Paderewski’s generosity with his own 
personal fortune, during and after World War 
I, in fact, which required his return to the 
concert stage in 1922. 

But when I speak of his generosity, I do 
not mean only of his worldly goods. Far 
more important, Paderewski was generous 
with himself. Early in life, Paderewski 
coined a motto which he adopted as his own: 
“The Fatherland first, art afterward.” 

This was his real generosity. He gave of 
all his talents to the cause he felt most right 
and important. 

We must remember that Paderewski made 
fortunes many times over through his skill 
as a musician. I would hazard the guess 
that he was the highest paid concert artist 
of his age. 

Yet he hesitated not an instant before 
turning to the service of his country when he 
was needed. Without regret or fear, he 
turned his back on the piano and all .the 
material riches it had earned for him. 

He saw his duty as a man of genius, and 
directed his efforts toward helping his Polish 
people toward independence, and in guiding 
them into being a free, self-sustaining 
nation. 

Again, when the conquerors from both East 
and West devastated Poland in 1939, Pad- 
erewski gave fully of himself. Almost 80 
years old, he journeyed to France to accept 
the Presidency of the Polish Parliament in 
Exile, and once again fulfill his destiny to 
unify and lead the Polish people in their 
fight for freedom. 

He was a sick man, and could well sense 
that shouldering this tremendous burden of 
political leadership could constitute his death 
warrant. 

He nevertheless answered this call to duty, 
giving his physical powers, his heart and soul, 
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and his genius without sparing, in answer 
to the summons of country and conscience. 

It is because of this lifelong service to 
his country and to the principles of freedom 
that I have directed the Post Office 
ment to issue special stamps in the “Cham- 
pions of Liberty” series, honoring Paderewsk1. 

The special stamps will be placed on sale 
for the first time on October 8, here in 
Washington, D.C. 

This event will coincide with our remem- 
brance of the great contributions made by 
the Revolutionary War hero, General Pulaski, 
to our American cause of independence. 

Living in today’s troubled world, we have 
an obligation to ourselves and our fellowman 
to study the qualities that made Paderewski 
great, and to emulate them in our own lives. 

The free world cries out today for leaders 
and for citizens who will put moral principle 
first, and accept their responsibility to ward 
off the forces that threaten our way of life, 
whether external or internal. 

We need today men of Paderewski’s self- 
discipline and courage, who will not retreat 
before threats, who will not be bullied, who 
will be confident that a just cause is worthy 
of any sacrifice. 

Too many national leaders, both then and 
today, would seek the easy way out, of com- 
promise and appeasement. 

Often we forget, what Paderewski knew 
so well, that justice is its own strength. It 
requires only men of character and courage 
to take a stand and emerge victorious. 

Paderewski’s dedication to a cause, sur- 
passing any thought of himself or his own 
personal glory, is a trait of character so es- 
sential in these times of tension. 

We have seen a recent example of this in 
the dignified and unselfish manner in which 
President Eisenhower has carried himself. 

But too often we see the opposite—a man 
retreating and maneuvering, determined to 
protect not the cause for which he stands, 
but only himself. 

As we remember this great man, today, we 
should rededicate ourselves to the abiding 
Christian faith that sustained him. 

Finally, if there is but one lesson we can 
draw from Paderewski’s life, and one ele- 
ment of character to which we pay tribute, it 
is the generosity of spirit which he displayed. 

We live today in times that test the in- 
tellect, the moral courage and the dedication 
of every man. 

Abroad, we face the blackest tyrannies— 
more ruthless and deadly than civilization 
has ever known. 

In our own ranks, too often, we face self- 
interest, moral cowardice, and retreat. 

If we are to survive—and survive we will— 
we must study well the example left to us 
by such giants as Paderewski. 

We must learn and believe, as he did, 
that the phrase, “Right makes might,” is 
not an old-fashioned, out-of-date slogan. 

We must feel, as he felt, that devotion 
and dedication to a just cause cannot but 
succeed in time, if we carry ourselves with 
determination and confidence. 

We must believe, as he did, that the free- 
dom of mankind is the highest value, and 
—. ourselves to do our utmost to achieve 
t. 


Above all, we must draw the lesson from 
this great patriot that the first, and all- 
compelling duty of genius, is to his fellow 
man. 


ing this country, and 
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world, a place in which man can live in 


: “The vision 
of a strong and independent Poland has al- 
ways been the lodestar of my existence. Its 
realization is the great aim of my life.” 

Paderewski’s vow was to his native land. 
We know from this heroic man’s career that 
he would have taken the same vow to pro- 
tect his fellow man, wherever oppressed an~* 


persecuted. 

In respect for the immortal soul of the 
man who lies here with us, I urge that we 
take—each of us—this same solemn pledge— 
that we dedicate ourselves to pit all our 
talents, abilities, and energies, as he did, to 
achieving strength, freedom and independ- 
ence for our fellow man, in whatever coun- 
try he may live, or in what state of bondage 
he may now be. ; 

With courage, with determination, and 
with the strength borne of confidence in the 
justness of our cause, we shall accomplish 
our mission. . 

With God’s help, we shall go forward to 
the final victory, when every man can say 
with pride, “I am free.” 


The United States’ Presence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often, particularly in recent days, that 
an emotional expression of warmth and 
gratitude comes our way. It is one of 
the ironies of history that from our im- 
placable intent to do good springs the 
most puzzling paradox of our society. 
People -benefiting most from -our gen- 
erosity are sometimes those criticizing us 
most severely. 

For this reason it was like a breath of 
clean, fresh air to read the moving re- 
marks of Rev. P. Prudencio de Sal- 
vatierra, Chilean priest. Not since the 
people of a war-recovered Austria pro- 
claimed their thanks and eternal indebt- 
edness to the American taxpayer has our 
own sacrifice on behalf of others been so 
warmly received. 

I urge us all to read the stirring re- 
marks of the Chilean priest: 

(Translated from El Diario Tlustrado, San- 
tiago, Chile, June 7, 1960) 
Tue UNITED STATES PRESENCE 
(By Rt. Rev. Prudencio de Salvatierra 
Capuchin) 
(Translation by A. M. Swenson) 

The world is aware of the power and the 
vast physical resources of the United States. 
In Chile, however, we now have tangible 
proof of the generous spirit of the United 
States. We have felt the heart beat of that 
nation, her compassion, her abnegation and 
her efficiency. 

For us the hour of thanksgiving has come; 
the time has arrived to sing praises to that 
great people. Our voices, though broken by 
emotion, echo the gratitude of countless 
thousands of victims for the great nation to 
the north. Our dictionaries are inadequate 
in the light of U.S. generosity. Though we 
do not wish to ignore or minimize the im- 
portant contributions of other sister nations, 
we do wish to express our thanks to the 
United States at this time. 
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From the moment that disaster struck, 
even while tremors subsisted, we could see 
the huge Globemasters approaching to ren- 
der aid. These ships became intimate 
friends with our clouds and our mountains. 
Landing heavily on our uneven strips, they 
were unburdened of their cargo of hospitals, 
ambulances, tents, clothing in e 
quantities, foods and medicines, doctors and 
muses. Those giants of the air seemed to 
carry inexhaustible supplies, From them, 
mountains of help were literally unloaded 
as they flew in and out of the disaster area, 

Smiling young men, perhaps a bit dis- 
concerted, thronged our streets in friendly 
groups. The simplicity which characterized 
them was that of people who seemingly have 
accomplished nothing extraordinary. Yet 
the applause, admiration, and gratitude fol- 
lowed these men wherever they went. They 
were uniformed young men. Some were offi- 
cers who knew what they were about and yet 
breathed cordiality. Others were pilots, 
nurses. Among them could be seen weather- 
beaten faces, eyes fatigued by lack of sleep, 
the evidences of sore feet tired out by well- 
doing. 

In the extensive area covered by the earth- 
quakes, these American young men were 
angels of kindness, the friends of the suffer- 
ing ones, of the desperate, the capable en- 
gineers of the urgent piece of work at hand. 

They did not know our language. But 
they did not need to know it. There is a 
universal tongue, an Esperanto of love, which 
loosens grammatical bindings and does away 
with vocabulary limitations, a language 
which speaks directly to the eyes, to the 
blood, to the needy and the hundry. How 
well we all understood these young men. 
How well we translated their every move. 

To be near one of these young Americans 
was a comfort. It imparted a sense of secu- 
rity. It was as a gift of Providence. They 
had brought everything and were ready to 
undertake anything, not excluding the most 
heroic of sacrifices. Where has the United 
States gotten that. human potential, those 
fresh and manly souls, that eagerness and 
rapidity to be of service in a time of need? 
Have we not been told repeatedly that Yan- 
qui imperialism lacked feeling? That Yan- 
qui imperialism was only interested in en- 
slaving and oppressing the nations of the 
world? 

American friends, don’t carry back to your 
homeland the bitter remembrance of some 
politicians nor the unjust and ironic head- 
lines which appeared in some of our news- 
pers. Forget them. Forgive them. You are 
above this vileness which has barked as you 
went by. The anguish of our people has 
touched your heart and you have come to 
this distant Chile to lend us your strong arm 
and open your bountiful hand. 

What better song could we sing to your 
nation than to acknowledge and give thanks 
for her presence which stood for hope in 
these dark days and for her noble unselfish- 
ness? 

Chile will not forget. Chile will never be 
able to forget these days and the part played 
by the United States amid the ruins and 
tears of people so crushed. In each Chilean 
heart there is a monument of appreciation 
erected to all of our friends. 


Reservation-Style Operation Bootstrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp three articles 
with relation to Operation Bootstrap, 
written by Helene C..Monberg and car- 
ried in the Daily Sentinel, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. These articles are most fact- 
ual and present the problems encount- 
ered in attempting to offer an induce- 
ment for industry to locate on Indian 
reservations. 

After many years of living on an In- 
dian reservation, working with Indians 
and with Indian problems, I am con- 


vinced that this is the only solution to. 


the problem and I hope a program can 
be developed which will meet all objec- 
tions and yet present a sufficient in- 
ducement that some industries may pro- 
vide employment for the Indian people 
on their own reservation areas. 

The articles are as follows: 


[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 
Sentinel, June 16, 1960] 


RESERVATION-STYLE OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 
GETS. WIDESPREAD SupPpoRT From INDIANS 


Wasuineoron.—Operation Bootstrap, res- 
ervation style, legislation to bring industry 
to Indian Reservations, received enthusiastic 
support from dozens of Indian tribes at hear- 
ings held by the House Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee here this past week. 

About 30 tribes as far east as Wisconsin, 
as far South as Mississippi and as far West 
as Arizona enthusiastically endorsed bills by 
Representatives E. Y. Berry, Republican of 
South Dakota; Don Snort, Republican of 
North Dakota, and Opin LANGEN, Republican 
of Minnesota, designed to offer some oppor- 
tunity for reservation Indians other than 
farming. 

The Quechan Tribal Council of the Yuma, 
Ariz., Indian Reservation, put their support 
for the legislation in a tribal resolution as 
follows: “It has been demonstrated that in- 
dustry has not been inclined to look to 
Indian Reservation areas for plant expansion 
even though there are large pools of employ- 
ment on almost every reservation. It has 
been demonstrated in Puerto Rico and in 
many foreign countries that tax incentives 
have proved to be the inducement necessary 
to get industry interested in locating in these 
areas, Therefore, we firmly believe that 
Operation Bootstrap, reservation style is the 
answer to our problem by providing tax in- 
ducements to bring industry to Indian Res- 
ervations and to provide jobs for reservation 
Indians who otherwise would have no 
chance for employment.” 

Berry, who lives on the Standing Rock 
Sioux territory in South Dakota, introduced 
his Operation Bootstrap, Indian style bill in 
1959 after a visit to Puerto Rico in 1958, 
where he saw the Puerto Rican Operation 
Bootstrap program in operation. Congress 
in 1950 passed a bill giving Puerto Rico a 
Commonwealth status and exempting the 
island, once known as the poorhouse of the 
Caribbean, from US. individual and cor- 
porate income taxes, excises, estate and gift 
taxes and permitted it to retain proceeds 
from its customs duties. Then, with the 
inspired leadership of Gov. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, Puerto Rico inaugurated its Bootstrap 
program under which 600 industries have 
located in Puerto Rico in the past decade. 
They are exempt from municipal, corporate, 
partnership and personal income taxes for 
10 years; from taxes on dividends and profits 
for 7 years, and from taxes on property from 
5 to 10 years. 

The benefits under Puerto Rico’s Opera- 
tion Bootstrap has been far more than eco- 
nomic. Literacy rates have shot up. Life 
expectancy has been lengthened by 22 years, 
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Death rates and infant mortality rates have 
been more than halved. Per capita income 
has increased from $121 to $480 annually, 
and now stands second only to oil-rich Vene- 
gzuela in Latin America, 

Using the Puerto Rican Bootstrap as his 
prototype, Berry drafted a bill which con- 
tains the following features: 

1. Indian tribes would be authorized to 
set up corporations which would build plants 
to sell or lease to industrial firms on a long- 
term basis, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary .of Interior, Plant construction 
funds would come from tribal funds, or from 
Federal or commercial loans to the tribal 
corporations. 

2. Firms which took over these plants on 
the reservation would be completely exempt 
from Federal, State and local taxes for 10 

ears. ; 
: 3. They would be able to amortize their 
property eligible for depreciation on a 5-year 
schedule. 

4. They would receive a deduction from 
any Federal tax for 5 years in an amount 
equal to three times the annual welfare pay- 
ments paid to an Indian prior to his indus- 
trial employment. 

5. They would receive Government aid in 
conducting on-the-job training for Indian 
employees. 

Three days of hearings on the Berry-Short- 
Langen bills brought out the following ad- 
vantages in such legislation: 

1. It would give Indians an opportunity 
to make a living on their reservations by 
some means other than farming. Berry testi- 
fied that only about 13 percent of our entire 
population, Indian and non-Indian alike, is 
successful in farming and ranching, 

2. It would enable Indians to stay on their 
reservations and still improve their standard 
of living. The Bulova Watch Co., which em- 
ploys about 80 Chippewa Indians from the 
nearby Turtle Mountain Reservation in Rolla, 


-N. Dak., and the Simpson Electric Co., which 


employs 100 Indians at a plant located on 
the Chippewa Indian Reservation at Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., have found this to be so. 
At the Rolla plant most of the workers have 
replaced their shacks with modern homes, 
they have kept their homes up, and have gen- 


erally bettered their home and living con-. 


ditions, according to Father Hildebrand 
Elliott, whose parish is the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation. 

8. It would permit reservation Indians to 
Swap a relief check for a weekly pay check, 
as Berry puts it.. Indian and non-Indian 
witnesses alike agreed that most reservation 
Indians who are on relief are sick and tired 
of a handout existence, and are willing and 
eager to work. | 


4. It would improve the morale of reserva- 
tion Indians and cut down the crime rate. 
Without any chance for other than a mere 
subsistence existence, many Indians on res- 
ervations lapse into an Outlook of utter 
hopelessness, the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare stated. Father Elliott 
said that if reservation Indians “were given 
work * * * they will have a higher degree 
of self-respect. They will not feel like beg- 
gars, and they will not act like beggars * * * 
receiving handouts.” North Dakota officials 
credited a drop of almost 60 percent in juve- 
nile delinquency on the Chippewa Reserva- 
tion to the fact that most Indians are em- 
ployed. Crime rates are also down there. 

5. Indian workers make excellent workers 
when given the opportunity to work. Rolla 
reported that its Indian workers had shown 
high intelligence, finger dexterity, good eye- 
sight, excellent muscular coordination and 
patience. Furthermore, their absentee and 
turnover rates are completely satisfactory 
and lower than the national average,” re- 
ported Robert Schwebel, general manager of 
the Rolla plant. 


[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 
Sentinel, June 17, 1960] 


tion nor many members of the committee be- 

lieve it is a totally practical program. 
The legislation is sponsored by 

atives E. Y. Berry, Republican, of South 


use tribal funds and government loan pro- 
grams to build industrial plants: on their 
reservations, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Interior. Firms which took over the 
plants would receive substantial tax conces< 
sions for 10 years. The Government would 
provide on-the-job training for the Indian 


employees, 
On the surface, the | appears to 


be so desirable that it would seem strange . 


that the Government had not already put 
such a plan into effect. But it raises some 
major policy considerations. Among the 


1. Would Operation Bootstrap become 8 
means by which industries would take flight 
from areas where they are now operating to 
avoid taxes and high wages by setting up 
shop on Indian reservations where they 
would not have to pay taxes and could pay 
low non-union wages to Indian employees? 

The Berry bill is patterned on the indus- 
trial Bootstrap Operation in Puerto Rico un- 
der which that Commonwealth has lured 600 
industries to the island under tax conces- 
sions. New industry was not created in 
Puerto Rico. Industry merely shifted from 
the United States to Puerto Rico under the 
lure of cheaper labor, cheaper rent and land 
cost, plus the advantages of no Federal in- 
come tax. 

2. Would Operation Bootstrap become just 


‘most important are the following: 


another long-range Indian subsidy? Repre- . 


sentative Warng N. AsprnaLt, Democratic, 
of Colorado, pointed out that any industry 
which moved to Indian reservations was 
likely to be motivated by the idea of making 
profits rather than by the idea of helping 
the Indian. He feared that once such a 
program got in operation, it could last 300 
years, because Indians would try to keep 
open uneconomic plants that would not 
otherwise locate on Indian reservations. 

3. Would Operation Bootstrap victimize 
Indian tribes by bringing in fly-by-night 
operations which would leave the reserva- 
tion as soon as the tax incentives were 
lifted? There is no past experience to guide 
Congress in this regard, because so few in- 
dustries are located on reservations. But 
testimony by Marvin J. Sonosky, an attor- 
ney representing several Dakota Indian 
tribes and the Shoshones of Wyoming, indi- 
cated that a South Dakota tribe had an un- 
fortunate experience in this regard several 
years ago. A fly-by-night outfit put in a toy 
factory on the reservation, he said. The 
tribe put up a small sum of money in a 
subsidy. The Bureau of Indian Affairs paid 
for vocational training for the Indians to 
be employed and gave the factory a substan- 
tial subsidy. When the training was over, it 
just disappeared, Sonosky testified. 

4. Would Operation Bootstrap result in 
discrimination? Representative Jack WesrT- 
LAND, Republican, of ee. pointed 
out a problem it would in his district. 
He said, “I have an Indian reservation where 
Union Oil Co. is going to establish a refinery. 
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Just a mile or so away on non-Indian land 


and the other is not?” 

5. Would it overcome the general impres- 
sion that Indians are not good workers? 
Robert W. Miller, of Public Relations Re- 
search Associates, Inc., who has made quite 
a study of the problem of industrial employ- 
ment of Indians, told the committee that he 
had found the majority of industry is very 
leery of employing an Indian even when 
Indians are available for employment. Po- 
tential employers tend to regard an Indian 
as a drunkard, dishonest, worthless, and not 
to be trusted, Miller said. Indians who have 
been actually employed by industry gener- 
ally have proved to be good workers, he 
pointed out. 

6. Where would the leadership come from 
to make such-a program a success? ASPINALL 
pointed out that, to the extent Puerto Rico’s 
Operation Bootstrap has been successful, it 
has been due almost solely to the inspired 
leadership of Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, who 
made it possible and who has been able to 
carry it on in spite of handicaps. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has been unsuccess- 
ful in its efforts to move industry to border 
indian areas, and no outstanding leader has 
emerged among the Indians themselves to 
spur on such a program. 

7. Would it upset the socal pattern of In- 
dian life? Both in the Rolla, N. Dak., plant 
which employs Indians and in the Puerto 
Rican Operation Bootstrap program many of 
the employees are not men but women. 
Father Hildebrand Elliott, whose parish is 
the Turtle Mountain Reservation on which 
the Rolla plant is located, said of this situa- 
tion: “Nearly all women are working, but 
the men in the house, not having work, have 
to look after the family, if they are looked 
after. 

“This has been the occasion sometimes of 
family disagreements. Although the natural 
order of things means that the man of the 
house should be the breadwinner, it is not 
totally bad because the women tend to save 
their money to improve the lot of their fam- 
dly.” 

[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 
Sentinel, June 23, 1960] 


REwRITTEN BootstraP Brut Wrm1 Be GIVEN 
In Next CONGRESS 


WasHINcTON.—Operation Bootstrap, reser- 
vation style, will return to Congress next 
year in a new legislative garb. 

That’s the word of Representative E. Y. 
Berry, Republican, of South Dakota, author 
of the bill, following hearings on his contro- 
versial measure earlier this month before 
the House Interior Committee. 

The bill is designed to bring industry to 
Indian reservations, and it has the enthusi- 
astic support of about 30 tribes across the 
country. The bill as drafted by Berry is 
obviously in need of redrafting and he 
knows it. 

He said in an interview with the Sentinel: 
“The hearings were very useful because they 
pointed out some of the drawbacks in the 
bill. They laid the groundwork for action 
on such a program in the next Congress. I 
intend to rewrite the bill to make it as 
simple as possible, and to introduce the new 
bill draft the first day of next session, 

“There is no question as to the need for 
a@ program to try to bring industry to Indian 
reservations and border areas. Relocation 
alone cannot do the job. With proper safe- 
guarding, and under carefully controlled 
conditions, I believe that some industries 
would be ready, willing and able to locate 
on or near Indian reservations to take ad- 
vantage of Indian skills,” Berry stated. 
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Berry faces three major hurdles in re- 
his bill. He must redraft it so that 
it does not materially cut into tax revenues, 
thereby incurring the opposition of the 
Budget Bureau and the U.S, Treasury. He 
must not make it a bait for industry to take 
flight from other parts of the country; other- 
wise he will incur the opposition of New 
England and Middle Atlantic congressional 
delegations. And he must not make it a 
bait for industry to seek low-cost nonunion 
labor, thereby incurring the opposition of 
the labor unions. He must walk in a very 
thin line. 

Meanwhile Berry has continued to receive 
and to put in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
editorials from all over the country in sup- 
port of his bill. He put into the Rrecorp on 
June 1 an editorial from the Grand Junc- 
tion Sentinel which stated that Operation 
Bootstrap was one of the few large-scale In- 
dian legislative proposals presented to Con- 
gress in recent years that makes sense. 





The Hustling Hustler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking the liberty of asking the print- 
ing in the Recorp of an article which 
appears in the magazine Combat Crew, 
which is the official publication of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

In the June 1960 issue of this pub- 
lication appears an article by the com- 
mander of the 43d Bomber Wing con- 
cerning our first supersonic bomber, the 
B-58 Hustler. 

Having had the privilege of flying in 
the Hustler at twice the speed of sound, 
I can personally attest that there is no 
more vibration or sense of stress on this 
piece of equipment at 1,400 miles an hour 
than one would expect in a fine auto- 
mobile on a well-engineered highway at 
60 miles an hour. 

Colonel Johnson, the author of the 
article, is an ace pilot who distinguished 
himself in World War II and Korea and 
his observations should be encouraging 
to all of us concerning this most modern 
and most sophisticated weapons system 
in our SAC arsenal. 

The article follows: 

THE HUSTLING HUSTLER 
(By Col. James K, Johnson, commander, 43d 
BW, Carswell AFB) 

“Canopies closed; second station seal the 
canopies.” 

“Roger, canopies sealed.” 

“Pilot to ground, stand by to start en- 
gines.” 

“Roger, sir, ground crew standing by; clear 
to start No. 2.” 

Not long ago I went through such a pro- 
cedure on my first B—58 ride. I was naturally 
enthused about the prospect, although when 
I received my assignment to command 
the first B-58 tactical and training unit in 
SAC, I had viewed it with mixed emotions. 
As a pilot I was anxious for the opportunity 
to fly SAC’s first supersonic bomber at twice 
the speed of sound, as my fighter background 
had given me a taste for speed and maneu- 
verability. On the other hand, some tales 
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were floating around about the revolutionary 
B-58 which, if true, would give any individual 
food for thought and consideration. Now 
that I’m in the B-58 program and checked 
out in the aircraft, I find that such tales are 
untrue and that the aircraft is everything a 
crew member desires. It is for that reason 
that I decided to write this article; and 
when Maj: “Skip” Young, editor of Combat 
Crew, offered me this space in the magazine, 
I jumped at the chance, 

It is my firm conviction that the B-58 
is an excellent aircraft and has a definite 
place in our combat inventory. Some of 
you reading this article will have the oppor- 
tunity before long to join the B-58 program 
as formal aircrew instruction began in the 
middle of May 1960 at Carswell Air Force 
Base. Therefore, I shall attempt to give you 
@ general overall view of the aircraft and its 
systems, cite the qualifications required for 
aircrews, and describe the training program. 

The B-58 is a small aircraft as we have 
come to think of bombers. It is only 97 feet 
long, with a wing span of 57 feet. Its empty 
weight, without pod, of approximately 52,500 
pounds rises sharply to gross better than 80 
tons. It has the familiar delta wing and 
wasp waist fuselage of the F-102 and F-106. 
This, in turn, introduces several flight char- 
acteristics which are relatively new to most 
bomber pilots although now SOP for super- 
sonic aircraft. 

Like the B-47, the B—58 has a flight crew of 
three, but a defensive systems operator is 
used in lieu of a copilot. In addition to his 
ECM activities, the DSO operates the remote 
controlled tail turret and acts as a perform- 
ance engineer. Crew members sit in tandem 
in separate compartments, entrance to which 
is gained by overhead canopies. 

Four General Electric J-79-5 engines, each 
providing 10,000 pounds thrust at military, 
furnish the go power. This thrust rating per 
engine is increased to 15,600 pounds, with 
maximum afterburner under standard sea 
level static conditions. 

In addition to the sleek design and the 
60° sweptback delta wing, the most 
noticeable feature of the aircraft is the ex- 
ternally attached pod. This free-fall bomb 
pod is carried on pneumatically actuated 
hooks beneath the fuselage of the aircraft. 
The pod-is designed to carry a warhead and 
has the added capability of containing fuel 
to supplement the aircraft’s normal fuel sup- 
ply. When released over the target, the 57- 
foot pod follows a natural ballistic trajectory. 
One of the prime purposes of the external 
pod is to avoid the necessity of providing 
internal fuel and weapons storage facilities 
which must be carried home as empty vol- 
ume to the detriment of supersonic perform- 
ance. 

The first thing that will strike you old 
bomber pros when you inspect the cockpit is 
the absence of a control wheel. In its place 
you will find a stick. Remember those days? 
The four throttles fit comfortably in the left 
hand and the rest of the instruments and 
controls have been logically placed and are 
easily accessible. All instrument and control 
panels have been angled to face the pilot. 
Another feature borrowed from the fighters 
is the caution and warning panel. In case 
of specific malfunctions, a yellow or red 
master lamp will glow on the pilot’s front 
instrument panel. A separate panel at the 
pilot’s right side will illuminate, highlighting 
the specific malfunction such as battery dis- 
charging or aft pump 10. The red or yellow 
color of the lamp indicates the seriousness of 
the malfunction. 

The flight characteristics are excellent, 
and response to controls is positive and in- 
stantaneous. An excellent feature associated 
with the flight-control system is the auto- 
pilot. The majority of us are familiar with 
autopilots but usually think of them as an 
aid to the pilot on long hauls to assist him in 
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maintaining constant headings and alti- 
tudes. Attitude, however, is the basic mode 
of this autopilot system and is in effect at 
any time the system is engaged. Thefefore, 
the autopilot may be engaged with the air- 
plane in any desired pitch or roll attitude 
within the limits of the reference table gyros, 
and that attitude will then be maintained. 
A variety of other modes of operation are 
available, including speed, altitude, heading, 
and approach. 

A unique feature of the Hustler is known 
as control stick steering. A trigger switch on 
the control stick grip deactivities the aileron 
and elevator autopilot servos, allowing the 
pilot to manually reposition the aircraft 
without removing his hand from the stick. 
Upon release of the trigger, the autopilot 
automatically resumes control, utilizing the 
new attitude selected as a basic reference. 

Up to now I’ve been talking a great deal 
about the aircraft from a pilot’s point of 
view. But the other crew members are just 
as enthusiastic as the pilot about the air- 
craft and its subsystems. 


The navigator, or second station operator, 
will find that his station is quite comforta- 
ble. And unlike many aircraft he has flown 
in, this one is warm for all crew members, 
eliminating the constant arguments over 
who’s got the heat—or the cooling, for in a 
supersonic aircraft cooling is equally im- 
portant. Displayed immediately in front of 
the navigator are all the controls and indi- 
cators for his integrated navigation-bomb- 
ing system, the AN/ASQ-42. This system 
consists of a Doppler radar set, electronic 
altimeter, astrotracker, computation and 
stabilization system (inertial), search radar, 
automatic ballistics computer, and a mal- 
function detection and switching system. 
The complete system can guide the aircraft 
over a great circle course to any desired 
destination without visual reference and 
with a minimum of fradio-radar transmis- 
sions, The navigation mode is used during 
the entire mission except while on the 
actual bomb run. Automatic radar photog- 
raphy can be accomplished whenever the 
system search radar is not being used for 
navigator checks. 


The primary navigation set is basically a 
Doppler inertial system, using an astro- 
tracker for a standard heading reference, 
The position of the aircraft, together with 
destination and intermediate fix points, is 
cranked into visual counters in terms of 
specific latitude and longitude. 

While the aircraft is en route, the course 
and position are continuously computed by a 
precise dead reckoning operation. Periodic 
search radar sighting may be made over 
known fixes to check the accuracy of the 
dead reckoning computations, allowing for 
en route adjustments. The aircraft attitude 
is sensed by the inertial elements while the 
altitude is obtained by a radio altimeter. 
All radiating equipment may be operated 
intermittently, if desired, or kept off for as 
long as 5 hours without seriously degrading 
the system accuracy. Transverse coordinate 
operation is provided for accurate polar navi- 
gation, and a map comparator screen, located 
adjacent to the search radarscope, displays 
radar map pictures for inflight comparison. 

Another unique system is provided the 
navigator in the form of an automatic data- 
handling system which records pertinent 
flight information for in-flight reference and 
postflight evaluation. Known as the in« 
flight printer, this system receives data from 
various sources throughout the aircraft and 
records the information on a paper tape. 
Such informtaion as time, present latitude 
and longtitude, ground track and speed, and 
“D” values (difference between barometric 
and radar altitudes) are automatically re- 
corded as often as once a minute or upon 
demand. 
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- The third station operator, or defensive 
systems operator, is similarly well equipped. 
The controls to his countermeasures equip- 
ment are located conveniently in front of 
him, as is the radarscope for the tail turret. 
As I mentioned before, the DSO is also the 
gunner and thus controls both active and pas- 
sive defense capabilities. In addition to 
these duties, the DSO has assumed many 
other responsibilities involving his close co- 
ordination with the other crew members. 
He and the pilot work as a team through all 
checklist procedures and record all pertinent 
data on appropriate records. He is the per- 
formance engineer for the crew. 

On the B—58 this function has become par- 
ticularly important due to the vital necessity 
of maintaining precise OG locations. Fuel is 
stored in the wings, pod, and fuselage be- 
tween the crew compartment and the tail 
turret. CG is maintained” by transferring 
fuel from one tank to another, the same, as 
in most aircraft, and is normally controlled 
by an automatic system which senses the 
fuel weight in each tank. Due to the wide 
speed spectrum of the B-58 from subsonic 
to mach 2, it is necessary to move the CG 
considerably to maintain proper balance for 
various airspeeds. The fact that hundreds 
of miles of flight range can be lost through 
improper CG management emphasizes the 
requirement for rapid and precise fuel trans- 
fer. Although actual fuel transfer is the 
responsibility of the pilot, it is the duty of 
the DSO to monitor and advise him as to 
how much fuel is to be transferred and into 
which tanks. - 

One problem that has always been with us 
and is becoming more acute in the B-58 is 
proper interphone voice procedures. Each 
crew member must remember to speak 
slowly and distinctly in order to insure that 
immediate and proper understanding is 
made. Too many times we find that indi- 
vidual crew members do not fully compre- 
hend what the other man is trying to say in 
time to take positive action within the short 
period allotted for the many functions in 
today’s high speed airplanes. This failing is 
just as true of old hands as it is of brand 
new: crew members. 

Annex I to SAC Reg 51-19 spells out the 
individual requirements necessary to join 
the B-58 program. They are relatively high 
at the present time, although a large num- 
ber of the personnel within SAC meet them. 

A pilot must possess a minimum of 1,000 
hours total jet flying time, of which 500 
hours must have been flown since he was 
upgraded to aircraft commander status in a 
SAC multiengine bomber/recon jet air- 
craft, and he must have been an aircraft 
commander for at least 1 year on a SAO 
senior or select crew. 

The navigator is required to have 500 
hours in a SAC multiengine bomber/recon 
jet aircraft and must also have served for 1 
year on a SAC senior or select crew. 

The DSO must possess 200 hours in a 
SAC multiengine jet aircraft or be a quali- 
fied phase V capsule EWO officer. 

The B-58 checkout training program fol- 
lows the general rules of most aircrew pro- 
grams in that it consists of three phases of 
training—academic, simulator, and flying. 

The aircraft commander course is 60 
training days in length, or approximately 3 
calendar months. The first 30 days are 
devoted to academics, followed by 30 days of 
flight instruction. Flight simulator instruc- 
tion for the pilot begins early during his 
academic training, and at least one-half of 
the missions will be completed prior to his 
first B-58 flight. The flight simulator as- 
sumes an even greater role in the training 
program than ever before, since the majority, 
if not all, of the B-58 flights for students 
are in a solo status. 

For the first time in Air Force history a 
flight simulator rather than a system trainer 
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is available for instruction of crew members 
other than the pilot. These flight simulators 
have the added capability of being electri- 
cally tied together to provide a crew mission 
trainer. 


The TF-102, trainer version of the Con- 
vair delta wing fighter, is presently used as 
an airborne training vehicle. The individ- 
ual pilot-student and his instructor will 
have. an opportunity to fly together and 
practice the exaggerated nose-high takeoffs 
and landing of a delta wing aircraft, to- 
gether with afterburner operations and 
supersonic flight. TB-58’s are now being 
manufactured and the first is due for de- 
livery in June. As the TB’s become avail- 
able, such training will be given in them 
rather than in the TF-102’s. 

The navigator and DSO each receive ex- 
tensive training in their specialties. The 
navigator attends a 6-week prerequisite 
course on the bomb/nay system at Mather 
AFB prior to coming to Carswell. The DSO 
likewise attends a 6-week training course on 
his equipment, but in this case it is con- 
ducted at Keesler AFB. A 1-week training 
period for live gunnery fireout on the OQ 
range at Schilling AFB is planned in the 
near future. Both the navigator and DSO 
will receive 20 days of academic training at 
Carswell. Flight training for these crew 
members consists solely of B-58 sorties and 
will vary from six to eight missions depend- 
ent upon the availability of TB-58’s for pilot 
instruction. 

In these paragraphs I have attempted to 
describe the B-58 Hustler and the road that 
lies ahead for her crews. For those of you 
who are to come to the B-58 program, I 
hope that it will be a very short time before 
you, too, hear the words—“Canopies closed. 
Stand by to start engines.” 





Winning Essay in Contest Sponsored by 
Propeller Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS én 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague, and 
very warm friend, the Honorable Tuor 
TOLLEFSON, recently addressed the Pro- 
peller Club of my hometown of Galves- 
ton, Tex. 

There his attention was invited to an 
exceptionally fine essay which won a 
nationwide contest. sponsored by the 
Propeller Club of the United States. 


The winner was Miss Mimi Bender, of 
Galveston. The essay which won the 
award is very significant and shows a 
study and a grasp of our Merchant Ma- 
rine which I wish were shared by every 
Member of Congress. 

I commend it to each one of you and 
te the American public as part of your 
required reading. 

[From the Galveston Tribune, May 28, 1960] 
WINNING Essay IN CoNnTEST SPONSORED BY 
PROPELLER CLUB 

Below is the essay which won for Miss_ 
Mimi Bender, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stacey Bender, a free cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean in a nationwide contest sponsored 
by the Propeller Club of the United States. 
Announcement of her achievement was made 
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at the Martime Day dinner Friday night in 
the Galvez Hotel. 

She will sail from New Orleans on a ship 
of the Central Gulf Lines at a date yet to be 
determined. 

Miss Bender has been accorded other 
honors as a student at Ball High which she 
entered as a freshman in 1956 the year she 
came here with her parents from Baltimore 
when her father was named director of trade 
development for Galveston Wharves. 

She is president of the Pan American 
Forum, manager of Ball High a capella choir, 
treasurer of the Pep Club, and this year was 
chosen as one of the 20 students comprising 
the “Good Fellow” group. She is also a 
member of the National Honor Society. 

Mimi was the founder of St. Mary’s in- 
firmary Junior Auxiliary, consisting of 35 
girls, and is currently the president. 

She plans to enter Christian University in 
the fall, specializing in nursing and educa- 
tion. 

The subject of her winning essay is “How 
the American Merchant Marine Contributes 
to the Prosperity of the United States.” 


ESSAY BY MIMI BENDER 


“Representing the circulatory system of 
our life’s blood, the American Merchant 
Marine plays a vital role in serving the vast 
industrial system that is the foundation of 
the prosperity of our Nation. 

“With four major coastlines comprising 
the longest seacoast of any nation in the 
world, and with serious domestic and world 
responsibilities, we must have a sound, 
progressive and continuous shipping policy 
in order to protect and foster our Nation’s 
foreign commerce. America’s shipping con- 
tributions to a flow of commerce are for the 
most part unseen except by those who live 
in seaport cities; however, although we may 
never actually see an American merchant 
vessel, our way of life and even our very 
lives may depend on it. 

“The U.S. Merchant Marine totals about 
$,000 ships, of which about 1,000 are private- 
ly owned and 2,000 are Government owned. 
As of January first of this year, only 939 
merchant ships were actively in use. Half of 
those ships, roughly 450, are the liners that 
cairy cargo in the U.S. foreign trades. Close 
to another 100 dry cargo ships offer liner 
service in what is called the domestic trades. 
The remainder of the U.S. merchant fleet is 
composed of ships that engage in tramp- 
type operations, such as tankers and bulk 
carriers. The average expense of operating 
an American cargo ship varies between $2,200 
and $2,500; whereas a foreign-flag cargo ves- 
sel can operate on as little as $1,200 per 
day. The cost of construction and opera- 
tion of vessels under our flag is far greater 
than any foreign flag because of the vast dif- 
ference in living standards. 


“Our dependency 

“With less than 10 percent of the world’s 
population, we use more than half of the 
world’s rubber, manganese ore, iron ore, zinc, 
copper, and lead. For all these commodities 
we are dependent on foreign sources of sup- 
ply for about 25 percent to 86 percent of our 
consumption. The automotive manufacturer 
needs some 208 products from 56 foreign 
countries to fabricate a modern vehicle. Our 
airplanes, diesel locomotives, tractors, agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery all have 
components imported-ocean borne. 

“Agriculture, food processors, wholesale 
and retail outlets, domestic transportation, 
rail, barges, trucks, and ships, our pantry 
shelves—all are concerned with the avail- 
ability of that versatile metal—tin. Think 
of the part the can opener plays in the aver- 
age American home. Consuming about 85,- 
000 tons of primary tin annually, America 
produces only 0.1 percent of the world’s sup- 
ply. Canada and Mexico produce a fraction; 
however, the bulk of raw tin comes from 
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the mines of Bolivia and Asia. All by ocean 
carrier, 
“Imports to increase 

“All U.S. imports will be inereasing much 
faster than US. exports during the next 
decade. The volume of our raw material 
imports will increase in direct proportion 
to our increased industrial expansion. An 
increase in all our imports will provide dol- 
lars overseas to finance our exports. At 
present the United States exports about 10 
percent of its entire production. 

“A quarter of our cotton production is 
worn in every corner of the earth; a third 
of our wheat and half our rice help fill 
empty stomachs of the hungry overseas; 
a quarter of our tobacco is smoked in for- 
eign lands. The merchant fleet guarantees 
to US. industry a continuing flow of essen- 
tial imported raw materials avoiding paraly- 
sis in our mills and factories. Unless we 
have sound basic laws relating to our ship- 
ping,.we can’t maintain a fine fleet of Ameri- 
can-flag ships, and we can’t overcome the 
competitive economic problems which are 
inherent in our higher standards of living. 


“Economic leader 


“Our Nation is the economic leader of 
the free world. The American merchant 
marine is the vital link that binds our Na- 
tion with all the free farfiung places where 
American ideals for world cooperation need 
to be known and need to be understood. 
Unless we keep American ships on the seas 
in sufficient quantities, those peoples will 
not know ideologically, commercially, or 
culturally. Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane has 
said, ‘Our strength in world affairs is only 
as great as our maritime strength.’ 


“Historically, America has looked to its 
merchant marine in every military crisis. 
Government studies have emphasized the 
Nation’s need for a strong merchant marine, 
capable of turning instantly to military serv- 
ice. In World War II if it had not been for 
the bridges of ships, our Government, our 
people, and our liberty would have gone 
down to ignominious defeat. Hot wars have 
been won by bridges of ships; cold wars can 
be prosecuted successfully in this same 
manner. 

“Merchant marine goal 


“Increased quantities of American mer- 
chandise moving in American ships is the 
goal sought by the merchant marine. A 
healthy flow of commerce, and a resultant 
strong economy are necessary to our Na- 
tion’s welfare. American vessels on regular 
foreign trade routes are subsidized by the 
American taxpayer. But these same vessels 
pay their way, and in taxes returned to the 
Government, analyses, taking into account 
every phase of impact, have proven the op- 
eration to be virtually self-supporting. 


“America needs to ply the trade lanes of 
the seven seas. Furthermore, America needs 
more and faster cargo ships. Our standard 
of living is operating against us when we 
build ships with higher priced labor and sail 
ships with high-priced seamen. But the 
need is great. We have assumed, willingly, 
the mantle of free world leadership, and it 
is our great responsibility to gird our loins 
with ships to provide economic independ- 
ence, and a strong reservoir of trained man- 
power to build and run tHem should a 
greater need arise. Is our commercial econ- 
omy directly paying part of the bill for main- 
tenance of a strong merchant fleet? If our 
ships cost more to build than those of other 
nations, what is the cost of the built-in de- 
fense aspects to our foreign commerce? 
With the American merchant marine carry- 
ing only 15 percent of our Nation’s foreign 
commerce, labor management and maritime 
technologists must collaborate in order that 
this essential phase of our national interest 
may prosper.” 
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Effect of Importation of Shirts on the 
Domestic Economy 


» 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
fects of imports of shirts on the economy 
of the United States is most serious, re- 
sulting in the millions of dollars’ loss 
in local, State, and Federal taxes, an in- 
crease in unemployment and welfare 
costs, decrease in millions of yards of 
goods in the purchase of domestic tex- 
tiles with much less raw cotton pur- 
chased from the growers. Southern Ili- 
nois is a wonderful place to live and 
industry has no small part in making 
this possible. Increased imports, partic- 
ularly from Japan and other Asian coun- 
tries, is of serious concern to our textile 
industry which should not be subjected 
to this unfair competition. 

In the textile industry there is serious 
concern regarding increased imports, 
particularly from Japan and other Asian 
countries. It seems to me that there is 
adequate cause for alarm. 

Approximately 5,775 persons in Illinois 
apparel and related products industry 
worked for firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of men’s and boys’ furnishings 
in 1956. Imports into the United States 
of men’s and boys’ shirts and nightwear 
totaled $6.9 million in 1956. Last sum- 
mer the Executive Board of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
reported that imports of shirts had in- 
creased eightfold since 1954 most of the 
increase coming from the Far East. 
This may sound like a small amount, but 
from March to September 1959 in the 
small sector of cotton shirts imports 
from Hong Kong increased sixfold. In 
February 1960 an estimate was made 
that such shirts were coming into the 
United States from Hong Kong alone at 
a rate of 30 million shirts a year. With 
Japan we have set a quota on imports 
of cotton shirts at a level about 1 million 
dozen a year. The segment of Hong 
Kong producers agreeable to a quota 
have demanded a figure higher than 
that of Japan. Present estimates indi- 
cate that the ratio of imports from 
Japan and Hong Kong equals 12 percent 
of U.S. production. Fears have been ex-> 
pressed that Japanese and Hong Kong 
quotas will be ineffective because other 
low-cost areas such as Formosa, Portu- 
gal, and Spain will immediately increase 
their exports to us. In 1958, 1.5 million 
dozen shirts were imported; the total 
for 1959 jumped to 2.41 million dozen. 

Apparently we need a_ worldwide 
quota or some equalization of cost legis- 
lation to permit our shirt producers to 
compete with these low-cost foreign 
producers. The Clothing Workers’ re- 
port I have cited above warned that 
“many thousands” of jobs in the textile 
industry are in jeopardy and I concur 
with their sentiment. 
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Imports are causing serious concern in 
our country. While exports increased 
only slightly less than the gross national 
product between 1950 and 1959, imports 
increased by 8 percentage points more 
than the increase in gross national 
product. 

Dun’s Review has recenfly completed 
@ survey of the effects of imports on our 
economy. Both the members of their 
president’s panel—representing 175 of 
the Nation’s leading companies—and a 
random selection of 300 small manufac- 
turers expect more serious competition 
from foreign imports in the next 5 years. 
Most of the panel members and the 
smaller companies polled believe that 
lower labor costs, less overhead, foreign 
government export subsidies and low 
ocean freight rates account for the dif- 
ference in costs. Many trace it pri- 
marily to lower wage costs although 
there is diversity of opinion here. I am 
sorry to say that close to 40 percent of 
the presidents of large corporations on 
the panel reported that they plan to 
launch more foreign operations: licens- 
ing arrangements, new plants and ex- 
panded facilities abroad, joint opera- 
tions with oversea manufacturers, and 
purchase of foreign concerns, I do not 
know how many of these are located in 
Tilinois or if any are in my district, but 
I do know that this means the export of 
jobs from our borders and import com- 
petition. The smaller businesses must 
rely on increased efficiency, new prod- 
ucts, automation, and greater produc- 
tion. Theincrease in imports of finished 
manufactures, which in 1950 constituted 
about 18 percent of total consumption 
imports, accounted for about 34 percent 
of import transactions in 1959. Together 
with semimanufactures they accounted 
for over half of U.S. imports by value. 
This is a grave portent for my congres- 
sional district and for the State of Ili- 
nois. : 

For all these reasons, I feel that con- 
crete action should be taken immediately 
to alleviate such conditions. 





Water Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Nebraska has passed coopera- 
tive legislation to implement the pro- 
gram to eliminate water pollution. 
They have carried on a very effective 
information service to many of the com- 
munities of the State who have in turn 
set up their own taxing schedules to 
raise the proportionate amount of local 
contribution for the improvement of 
sanitary facilities. 

It is my pleasure to introduce a reso- 
lution that was adopted unanimously by 
the Nebraska Water Pollution Control 
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Council at the June 10 meeting in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr. : 

Whereas the Nebraska Water Pollution 
Control Council is gravely concerned that the 
development and use of the Nation’s water 
resource be such as to serve the greatest 
good for the greatest number; and 

Whereas there exists attitudes and policies 
in Federal agencies and in the Congress 
which discount important and essential 
values inherent in Federal water impound- 
ment works because these values are of a 
nonreimbursable nature and/or classifica- 


. tion; and 


Whereas the development on these non- 
reimbursable values are the only direct bene- 
fits the great majority of American taxpayers 
can realize from Federal water impound- 
ment works: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Water Pollu- 
tion Control Council urges its congressional 
representation, the National Congress, and 
the several Federal agencies concerned to 
sponsor and support policies and legislation 
which will give nonreimbursable public 
values equal consideration, in both weight 
and financing, with reimbursable values in 
all Federal water impoundment works; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the council urges greater 
coordination between governmental agencies 
concerned with nonreimbursable as well as 
reimbursable values throughout the plan- 
ning and development of these public works 
to the end that multiple use of the Nation’s 
water resource may be truly achieved and 
that all the citizens who support these public 
works through taxation and otherwise may 
realize all public values inherent therein. 





More Support for the Point 4 Youth Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal to establish a point 4 Youth Corps 
to enable young Americans to participate 
in public and private technical assist- 
ance programs abroad at a soldier’s pay 
continues to draw favorable comment 
and support from all parts of the Nation. 

As part of my remarks today, I should 
like to offer for the Recorp two of the 
most recent examples.of public interest 
in the program. First, I offer an article 
by George W. Oakes titled “Point 4 
Youth Corps for United States,” which 
appeared in the editorial section of the 
Washington Sunday Star on June 26, 
1960. Following this article, I offer the 
text of the resolution favoring the point 
4 Youth Corps offered by Frank Wallick 
and adopted by the Wisconsin State 
Democratic Convention, Sunday, June 
26, 1960. I commend both to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, June 26, 
1960} 


Pornt 4 Yours Corps ror Unrrep States 


(By George W. Oakes) 

Our foreign aid program may be rejuve- 
nated by a novel proposal written into the 
new law—a Point 4 Youth Corps. 

Sensing the relatively unexplored oppor- 
tunity for enthusiastic Americans just out 
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of college to participate in the economic aid 
program and the potential contribution they 
could make abroad, Representative Reuss, 
Democrat of Wisconsin, sponsored the inno- 
vation in the recently signed mutual 
security law. A corps of several thousand 
young Americans are envisioned to serve 
voluntarily at a soldier’s pay in public and 
private technical aid missions in the under- 


developed countries. The President is to — 


select a university or nongovernmental re- 
search group to make specific recommenda- 
tions for the formation of the Youth Corps. 
Most of the funds for this study will come 
from private foundations, with $10,000 from 
the Government if Congress passes the ap- 
propriation later. 

Many critics of the foreign aid program 
have pointed to its excessive emphasis on 
military aid—guns, tanks and superhigh- 
ways—or the “militarism-encased-in-con- 
crete approach.” Others have publicized the 
impact of poorly selected personnel overseas 
on the people we are trying to help. 

Encouraged by the successful experience of 
private organizations using young people in 
underdeveloped areas, Mr. Reuss believes 
that more trained young Americans actually 
out in the field, teaching modern farming 
methods, operating malaria control, mater- 
nity and child-care , setting up 
rural schools, and helping in village develop- 
ment projects like elementary sanitation and 
water supply, can prove to the peoples of 
Asia and Africa 


that the United States is - 


genuinely interested: primarily in their wel- 
fare and not merely in our defense. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


For example, two men of International 
Voluntary Services, a church organization 
interested in technical aid programs abroad, 
operated a 33-acre experimental farm in 
Egypt under an International Cooperation 
Administration contract so well that, after 
the Suez crisis blew over, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment not only requested the men to re- 
turn but asked for more. 

Also, the House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, after criticizing many aspects of the 
aid program in Vietnam, highly praised the 
experimental station set up by young Ameri- 
can graduates of tural colleges. Liv- 
ing in quonset huts in the hill country, these 
workers taught the natives new planting 
methods and the best use of 5 acres of land 
and a water buffalo they had been given. 
The committee report said “this kind of pro- 
gram is helping the little people to help 
themselves.” 

When in Cambodia, Mr. Reuss met a team 
of four young American schoolteachers— 
a@ young Negro man from Chicago, an Italian 
girl from Brooklyn, and two Southern Bap- 
tists. They were going from village to vil- 
lage organizing village schools and were 
given a most appreciative welcome by the 
illiterate natives. 

The plan for the new Youth Corps is to 
attract college students—both men and 
women—particularly those specializing in 
agriculture, education, public health, and 
public administration, for a 2-year tour of 
duty. On graduation they would be given 
a 3- to 6-month course of specialized in- 
struction, stressing languages and technical 
training. There is a possibility that these 
volunteers would be credited with the usual 
period of military service, as has been done 
for those participating in the International 
Voluntary Services program. 

PAY LIKE MILITARY 

Each volunteer would be paid on a modest 
scale of compensation, perhaps $60 a month 
in addition to expenses. Selection would be 
on the basis of enthusiasm for such grass- 
roots jobs and way of living, plus the ability 
to work successfully with ordinary people 
in the underdeveloped areas. At first the 
aim would be to recruit about 1,000 in the 


’ 
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next 2 or 3 years, with a goal of perhaps 
10 times that number. There are now 6,000 
Americans abroad engaged in the foreign 
aid program. under ICA. It is estimated 
that $50 million annually would send 10,000 
Youth Corps members into the field. 

The State Department has been skeptical 
about the practicality of the plan, largely be- 
cause it may involve new administrative 
problems in addition to its present ones. 
However, foreign aid officials believe that a 
Youth Corps could be integrated into the 
existing operation possibly by. placing it 
under semiprivate control. For example, 
contracts might be made with universities 
specializing in these fields to choose the 
candidates and even to operate the program 
with Government administrative support. 
The young people would be supervised by 
competent older administrators and tech- 
nicians now serving in the economic aid 


program. 

Nevertheless, there may well be a problem 
of fitting recent college graduates into the 
economic aid program. For one thing ICA 
policy has been to use nationals of the 
country for some of the tasks which the 
Youth Corps would perform. Also, many 
underdeveloped countries have urged the 
ICA to send high-ranking and experienced 
men from university faculties in the United 
States. In fact, some of the most successful 
university-directed programs in the under- 
developed areas have not included those be- 
low the rank of associate professor. 

STUDENTS ENTHUSIASTIC 

College students seem enthusiastic about 
participating in frontier living overseas. 
More than 400 students at Lehigh University 
have sent Mr. Reuss a petition stating their 
willingness to serve. The United States Na- 
tional Student Association, representing 
some 1,300,000 students in 375 colleges and 
universities, is mobilizing support for the 
Youth Corps idea. In Washington, Dean 
Ernest S. Griffith of American University’s 
School of International Service believes he 
will have 10 to 20 candidates available for the 
Corps when the school reaches its full enroll- 
ment, especially in Africa, where youth is an 
advantage in dealing with the natives. 

Quite a number of outstanding college 
graduates are now applying for jobs in un- 
derdeveloped areas. For example, Sam 
Bowles, son of Representative BowLres, Dem- 
ocrat of Connecticut, who recently graduated 
magna cum laude from Yale, will leave 
shortly to take a 2-year job as a history 
teacher in one of northern Nigeria’s second- 
ary schools. 


ResotvTion Favorine Pornt 4 YourH Corrs 
OFrreREeD BY FRANK WALLICK AND ADOPTED 
BY THE DEMOCRATIC PaRTY OF WISCONSIN 


Whereas America’s young péople are basi- 
cally talented and idealistic; 

Whereas America’s oversea economic de- 
velopment programs often lack close identifi- 
cation with people; 

Whereas Congress Henry Reuss has intro- 
duced a study proposal for a point 4 Youth 
Corps and this program has been adopted as 
part of the Mutual Security Act of 1960; 

Whereas New York Times correspondent 
James Reston writing on America’s national 
purpose has said: “If the main war is the 
battle in the underdeveloped areas, Why not 
offer talented young men of draft age the 
option of using their brains in the civilian 
service in Indonesia, rather than sentencing 
them to Army kitchen police in Hoboken?”: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the 1960 Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Party Convention in Milwaukee whole- 
heartedly approve of the Reuss-Neuberger 
point 4 Youth Corps as a practical way to 
harness America’s idealism in the only war 
we seek—the war against illiteracy, disease, 
hunger, and poverty—among the uncom- 
mitted, emerging nations of the world. 
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The Condition of Man in the Age of 
Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


or ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20,1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would not 
relish the chance to read the thousands 
of commencement addresses which were 
delivered at our colleges and high schools 
this month. I have had the great pleas- 
ure of reading one such address, how- 
ever, and its wisdom is so penetrating, yet 
simple, that it deserves a wider audience 
than it had at my alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, at Tucson on June 1. 

The address was made by Dr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch, former professor of Eng- 
lish and dramatic literature at Columbia 
University, and author of books on 
drama, literature, nature, and man. 
Two of Dr. Krutch’s most recent books, 
“The Measure of Man” and “Human 
Nature and the Human Condition,” in- 
dicates his continuing consideration of 
questions which have been the preoccu- 
pation of philosophers. 

It was to such a question that Dr. 
Krutch addressed himself at the com- 
mencement in Tucson early this 
month—that in a world which can give 
money, fame, and power, the only secu- 
rity an individual can have is his own 
honor, and this he can only give himself. 
Dr. Krutch does not say that individual 
morality is lower today than in previous 
generations, but he is profoundly dis- 
turbed by our growing lack of shame in 
the usual moral indiscretions common to 
man. The burden of the Krutch address 
was that, without personal integrity and 
self-respect in the age of science, man— 
who may, or may not, survive the vast 
destructive power he has created—will 
almost certainly lose his humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps we should 
ponder the words of this man of wisdom 
and goodwill, Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch, 
of Tucson, Ariz.: 

When an old man has an opportunity to 
address a youthful group on so traditional 
an occasion as this it is certain that some 
platitudes will fall on impatient ears. 

You will, then, not be surprised if I begin 
with some very familiar ones, my excuse being 
this: I would like, in the end to make one 
deduction from these platitudes which is not 
as commonly emphasized as I think it should 
be 





But the platitudes must come first, This, 
as you well know without being told as often 
as you are told, is an age of science. Also 
one in which science has come to mean more 
and more the techniques for acquiring pow- 
er. We call it power to control the forces 
of nature, but we are becoming increasingly 
aware that it means also power over human 
life—including, unfortunately, power to de- 
stroy it on a large scale—on so large a scale 
that it may involve the destruction of our- 
selves as well as of our opponents. 

In one way or another these platitudes 
will be the theme of a large proportion of 
the commencement addresses being delivered 
this week in hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of schools and colleges. On the one hand, 
thousands of young men and women are 
being urged to devote themselves to science 
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as the great need of our time and urged to 
do their part in making our Nation strong. 
At the same time, a probably lesser but 
still an immense number of young people 
are being warned of the dangers as well as 
the promises of technology and not a few 
are being urged to avoid an exclusive stress 
upon it. They are being told that philoso- 
phy, ethics, religion, and the arts are an 
essential part of the human being and that 
we neglect them at our peril. 

Those who stress the dangers as well as 
the promises are not always querulous old 
men. Among those who sound a warning 
are some who have been most deeply involved 
in expanding science themselves. Here for 
instance, is a singularly brief, trenchant 
statement from a great atomic physicist, J. 
Robert Oppenheimer: “Nuclear weapons and 
all the machinery of war surrounding us now 
haunt our imaginations with an apocalyptic 
vision that could well become a terrible re- 
ality: the disappearance of man as a species 
from the surface of the earth. It is quite 
possible. But what is more probable, more 
immediate, and in my opinion equally terri- 
fying, is the prospect that man will survive 
while losing his precious heritage, his civili- 
gation, and his very humanity.” 

Now what is this “humanity” which Mr. 
Oppenheimer is afraid we may lose? Is it 
simply poetry and music and art? Can we 
keep from losing it by insisting that all stu- 
dents, even in scientific institutions, take 
courses in the romantic poets and music ap- 
preciation? Well it is partly that and the 
proposed remedy is good as far as it goes— 
which isn’t really very far. 

In more general terms the issue is much 
larger. It has also, of course, something to 
do with our increasingly greater, our almost 
exclusive stress, upon wealth and power as 
the only things worth having, upon, for in- 
stance, our willingness to accept what we call 
a@ high standard of living as necessarily the 
equivalent of what philosophers used to call 
the good life; it is materialism as all this 
is somewhat platitudinously called. Insofar 
as we lose interest in things other than ma- 
terial goods we are at least becoming less 
like human beings of the past, and in that 
sense we are indeed losing our humanity. 

But what I have in mind and want to 
talk about this evening is something which 
seems to me even more characteristically 
and exclusively human than arts, letters or 
an appreciation of nonmaterial goods. You 
may call this something by the dull plati- 
tudineus word “morals,” though I should 
prefer to call it “the strong clear sense of 
good and evil as the most important realities 
of the human being when we contrast him 
with the animal or the machine.” 

If I say this I hear from you an almost 
audible protest. “You do not mean to im- 
ply,” I can almost hear you exclaim, “that 
we are not today deeply concerned with 
morality.” Surely ethical questions are 
among those of which our society is most 
deeply aware. Has any other age ever talked 
so much about “social justice”; ever pro- 
fessed so much concern for the submerged 
common man? Has any other ever appeared 
to take more seriously “human rights”— 
political and economic rights, the rights of 
racial minorities, the rights of colonial 
people, et cetera? Do we not acknowledge 
as no age before this ever did our responsi- 
bility for what we are calling for the first 
time “one world”? Isn't ours the great age 
of social conscience as obviously as it is the 
great age of science? And is not conscience 
at the very base of morality? 

All this I readily grant. But I am also 
aware of a strange paradox. It is often 
said—and my observation leads me to be- 
lieve it true—that this seemingly great 
growth in social morality has, oddly enough, 
taken place in a world where private morality, 
a sense of the supreme importance of purely 
personal honor, honesty, and integrity seems 
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to be disappearing. Beneficent and benevo- 
lent social institutions are administered by 
men who all too frequently turn out to be 
accepting “gifts’’ which are bribes more or 
less disguised. The world-of popular en- 
tertainment is rocked by scandals; college 
students put on their honor cheat on 
examinations; and candidates for the 
Ph. D.—in social as well as in other studies— 
hire ghost writers to prepare their theses. 

Again I seem to hear an objection. “But 
haven't all these things always been true? 
Is there really any evidence that personal 
dishonesty is more prevalent than it always 
was?” .I do not know. Perhaps they are not 
actually more prevalent. What I do know 
is that there is an increasing tendency to 
accept and take for granted such personal 
dishonesty. The bureaucrat (and the disk- 
jockey) say, “Why, yes; I took presents but 
I assure you I made just decisions anyway.” 
The college student caught cheating does 
not even blush. He shrugs His shoulders: 
“Everybody does it and besides I can’t see 
that it really hurts anyone.” Recently a re- 
porter on a New York newspaper stopped 
six people on the street and asked them if 
they would consent to take part in a rigged 
television quiz for money. Five of the six 
said “Yes.” Yet most of the five, like most 
of the college cheaters, would probably pro- 
fess a strong “social consciousness.” They 
may cheat but they vote for foreign aid 
and enlightened social measures. 

Jonathon Swift once said: “I have never 
been surprised to find men wicked but I 
have often been surprised to find them not 
ashamed.” And it is my conviction that 
though men may be no more wicked than 
they have always been they are less likely 
to be ashamed—which, by the way, they 
call being “realistic.” 

Why are they less ashamed? I think that 
the answer is to be found in the student’s 
reply: “Everybody does it, and, besides, it 
doesn’t really do any harm.” Precisely the 
same thing was said in many newspapers 
about the TV scandals. And if you look at 
this so common pronouncement you will see 
what lies behind the breakdown of private 
morality as opposed to public; of personal 
honor as opposed to social consciousness. If 
everybody does it, it must be all right. Hon- 
est, moral, and decent mean only what is 
usual. This is not really a wicked world, 
because morality means mores and usual 
conduct is the only standard. 

The second part of the defense, “It didn’t 
really hurt anybody,” is equally revealing. 
Didn't hurt anybody means didn’t do that 
abstraction called society any harm. The 
harm it did the bribetaker and the cheater 
isn’t important. It is purely personal. And 
personal as opposed to social decency doesn’t 
count for much. 

Sometimes I am inclined to blame socio® 
ogy for this paradox. It has laid too exclu- 
sive a stress upon social morality and tended 
too often to define good and evil as merely 
the socially useful or its reverse. 

I opened for instance, a widely used col- 
lege textbook of psychology at the chapter 
headed “Morality.” It is a very brief one, 
and in it I read: “We call a man moral when 
his actions are in accord with the laws and 
customs of his society.” No qualification fol- 
lows, no suggestion that a thing may be evil 
even though sanctioned by law and custom. 
Certainly no hint that under certain con- 
ditions a man should be Called moral only 
when he refuses to do what a bad law per- 
mits or an evil custom of his society 
encourages. 

If you accept this psychological concept 
of morality as no more than mores, then you 
are logically compelled to assume, for in- 
stance, that in Nazi Germany-a man who 
persecuted the Jews was a moral man and 
one who refused to do so was immoral, since 
persecution was certainly both the law and 
the custom in the society of which he was 
a@ part. 
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I doubt that the author of this textbook 
would have followed his logic to that ex- 
treme. But he gives no reason why one 
should not do so. And he certainly implies 
that a student may cheat on examinations 
and a public official accept gifts without 
ceasing to be moral provided only that cheat- 
ing and bribetaking are common practices 
of his group and his colleagues. 

What social conscierice and social morality 
leave out is the narrower but very significant 
concept of honor—as opposed to what the 
sociologists prefer to call socially desirable 
conduct. The man of honor is not content 
to ask merely, “Will this or that hurt so- 
ciety,” or “Is it what most people would per- 
mit themselves to do.” He asks, and asks 
first of all, if it would hurt him in his self- 
respect, would dishonor him personally; and 
he is not moved (as the cheating student is 
moved) by the argument that it would not 
hurt society or, even perhaps, that since it 
would help him get the job he wants, it 
would enable him to do good and is thus 
truly moral though the old fashioned 
might call it dishonorable. 

Two generations ago the world was gen- 
uinely shocked when the Imperial German 
Government dismissed a solemn treaty as 
@ mere scrap of paper. Today, we merely 
shrug when a government breaks a treaty. 
Statesmen are not expected to be men of 
honor. Only to do whatever seems advan- 
tageous to their government. - 

The cheating student has come to be- 
lieve—by some sociologists he has even been 
taught—(1) that immoral means simply “so- 
cially undesirable” and (2) that whatever 
everybody does is permissible since, after 
all, “moral” means no more than “accord- 
ing to custom.” 

When some scandal breaks in government 
or journalism or business or broadcasting 
the usual reaction of even that part of the 
public which can still be shocked is to say 
that it could not have happened if there had 
been adequate laws supervising this or that 
activity. But is it not equally true that it 
could not have happened if a whole group of 
men, including the supposed guardians of 
public morality had not been devoid of any 
sense of the meaning and importance of 
individual integrity? May one not go fur- 
ther and ask whether any amount of “social 
consciousness” or any amount of government 
control can make a decent society composed 
of people with no conception of personal 
honor or dignity? 

It was a favorite and no doubt sound con- 
tention of early twentieth century reformers 
that “playing the game” as the gentleman 
was supposed to play it is not enough to 
make a just society. But the time has come 
to add that it is, nevertheless, indispensable. 

I hold that the so called “social con- 
science,” unsupported by the concept of 
personal honor, will create a corrupt society. 
But suppose that this is not necessarily 
true. Suppose that no one except the indi- 
vidual suffers from the fact that he sees 
nothing wrong in doing “what everybody 
does.” Even. so, I still insist that for the 
individual himself nothing is more impor- 
tant than this personal, interior sense of 
right and wrong and his determination to 
follow that rather than to be guided by 
either “what everybody does” or merely the 
criterion of “social usefulness.” It is im- 
possible for me to imagine a good society 
composed of men without honor. 

I shall not labor the point any further. 
But I will assume the privilege of a com- 
mencement speaker to give advice; and 
what the advice comes down to is this: Do 
not be so exclusively concerned with society, 
and “social conditions” as to forget your own 
condition. You are your own self and you 
cannot shift the responsibility for that self - 
to “world conditions” or the mores of your 
civilization. This is your burden and it is 
also your ultimate resource. 


i 
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Some will say that if you do this you run 
the risk of spiritual pride. But I think the 
world could at the present, do with a little 
spiritual pride here and there because there 
seems to be so little of it about. You will 


self-respect are not what you want more 
than anything else. You may say to your- 
self that putting them first would make it 
too difficult to get along in the world; that 
you would rather have money, power, fame 
or even, you may smugly say, the chance 
which money, power, and fame will give 
you to “do good in. the world.” But if you 
do say any of those things you will be mak- 
ing an unwise choice; you will be surrender- 
ing something which cannot be taken away 
from you to gain something which can be 
taken away and which, as a matter of fact 
very often is. 

We hear it often said that what present- 
day men most desire is security. If that is 
so then they have a wrong notion of what 
the real, the ultimate security is. No one 
who is dependént upon anything outside— 
money, power, frame, or what not—is or 
ever can be secure. Only he who possesses 
himself and is content with himself is actu- 
ally secure. “ 

No matter how bad the world may become; 
no matter how much the mass man of the 
future may lose such of the virtues as he 
still has the fact remains that if you alone 
refuse to go along with him, if you alone 
assert your indivikiual and inner right to 
believe in and be loyal to what your fellows 
seem to have given up; then at least you 
will still have retained that humanity which 
Mr. Oppenheimer fears we may all lose. 





A Perfect Administration? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by David Lawrence en- 
titled “A Perfect Administration?” which 
appeared in the July 4, 1960, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report: 

A Perrect ADMINISTRATION? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Judging by some speeches, inside and out- 
side Congress, that are getting headlines 
nowadays, there is a perfect way to run the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

The critics have us to believe 
that the way to win the “cold war” is to 
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destination throughout the world every 


an attempt to get warning of the enemy’s 
preparations for a surprise attack 

The President should also be tuned in— 
legitimately, of course, and not through any 
espionage device—on the deliberations at the 
Kremlin. He should be able to regulate his 
oversea trips so that he will not run into 
such a dilemma as he did in Paris or Tokyo. 
In fact, the President is to know in advance 
the temper of the mobs that are gathering 
in any foreign country to demonstrate 
against our prestige. Above all, he is to 
be an expert in diagnosing the psychopathic 
aberrations of a Khrushchev 


giles to professors of science and all other 
—— of education. One ingenious way 

to accomplish all this supposedly is to use 
Federal funds to increase the number of 
Classrooms in the country and, of course, 
raise teachers’ salaries. 

If anyone so much as mentions the budget 
as a possible barrier to big spending pro- 
grams, the President is to rise up to de- 
mounce budget consideratiqns as old fash- 
ioned or as thwarting our national purpose. 

Money, we will be told, grows on trees. 
Anyone who thinks that a perennially un- 
balanced budget will produce inflation and 
a 10-cent dollar is to be given a simple and 
pious lecture about the need for a 5-percent 
increase annually in our national growth. 
This presumably will at once dispel all fears 
of fiscal chaos. 

Under the perfect administration, to be 
sure, the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee will conduct our for- 
eign policy, and the Secretary of State will 
take his instructions from Capitol Hill, de- 
spite the fact that the Constitution says this 
is solely an executive responsibility. 

As for domestic problems, by waving a 
magic wand, we will have just the right 
wages, the right prices, and adequate re- 
ceipts from higher taxes. The Government 
would regulate all business. 

The perfect administration will regard as 
outmoded any protest decrying all this as 
destructive of private initiative. Instead, 
the slogan is to be “more spending for more 
growth, and more government in more busi- 
ness.” Anyone who objects will be called a 
misguided disciple of big business or an old 
fogey who is far behind the times. The 
demand is for bold and imaginative ideas 
no matter what they cost. Taxpayers are to 
be dubbed “illiberal” if they object to paying 
more taxes while their dollars shrink in pur- 
chasing power. 

As for money spent abroad, the foreign 
countries receiving it are to be given con- 
stant aid and yet do nothing for the United 
States in return. Our military bases there 
are to be regarded as superfluous and as 


isolation, then it will be urged that we 
quickly get more missiles and interconti- 
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nental bombers, even if it costs many times 
what our allied bases cost us now. As for 
our allies, they are expected to enjoy these 
disengagement policies, comforted by the 
thought that all this is peaceful coexistence. 

Woaat candidate can assure the perfect ad- 
ministration? If any would-be nominee can- 
not do it, his campaign promises, whatever 
they are—even before the conventions take 
place—must be held up to scorn. Only some- 
one with the ability to awe Communists into 
immediate acquiescence in, if not submission 
to, our demands should theoretically be given 
serious consideration by the delegates of the 
two national conventions. 

Will the American people be misled into 
believing that Utopia is just around the cor- 
ner and that, if only we will give up all our 
armament, including nuclear weapons, the 
lion and the lamb will lie down together? 
Fortunately, the average voter has plenty of 
commonsense, and he will recognize that the 
perfectionists are really partisans who are 
overplaying their hand. 





Collapse of American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting report which 
is contained in the following Dan Smoot 
report for June 27, 1960: 

COLLAPSE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


In January 1957 (after the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration revealed that it had invited Tito 
of Yugoslavia to visit the United States), 
Congress formally registered stern disap- 
proval: neither Congress nor the people con- 
sidered Tito a proper guest for this country, 
because of his association with the crimes of 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

In 1959—without. letting Congress or the 
people know until it was too late for pro- 
tests to be effective—Eisenhower invited the 
chief hangman himself to visit America, 

Shortly after his triumphal tour of Amer- 
ica, Khrushchev visited Communist China. 
In Peiping, Khrushchev told Chinese Com- 
munist leaders: 

“If enough people follow Eisenhower, we 
will get what we want, over a great deal of 
opposition from some quarters. He is most 
discreet and does not bring up unpleasant 
subjects like some of the American war- 
mongers.” 

Seven months later, May 1960, Khrushchev 
at Paris turned on his “discreet” friend, the 
President, saying he was not a proper guest 
for the Soviet Union, calling him names, 
humiliating him and America in the eyes 
of the world. 

Ehrushchev’s henchmen in China and 
Japan immediately pressed the advantage 
which international communism had gained 
in its campaign to disgrace America. The 
Communist Party in China poured money 
into Japan to finance demonstrations against 
Eisenhower’s proposed “good- eee trip to 
Japan. 

As if hypnotized, or dazed by their stun- 
ning defeats, Eisenhower and his policy- 
makers and all their internationalist sup- 
porters, both Democrat and Republican, in 
Congress and out, insisted that Eisenhower 
had to go to Japan: his trip was necessary 
to American prestige. 
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The Communist riots in Japan became 
increasingly bloody and sinister. 

On Sunday, June 12, 1960, when President 
Eisenhower departed from Washington for 
the Far East, he was asked about the pos- 
sibility of canceling his visit to Japan; 
rioting in Tokyo was, by then, dangerously 
out of control. The President said bluntly 
that he was going to Japan—that he would 
not be stopped by “hostile agents.” 

On June 17 (June 17 in the Far East; June 
16 in the West) Communist leaders in Tokyo 
said 300,000 would be mobilized for demon- 
strations on Saturday, June 18, to protest 
Eisenhower's scheduled arrival the next day. 
The Prime Minister of Japan (Nobusuke 
Kishi) acceded to the Communists’ de- 
mands: He canceled President Eisenhower's 
visit. 

News of. the cancellation was released to 
the world hours before the President him- 
self knew about it. He received the news 
(with surprise and dismay) while reviewing 
@ parade in Manila. James Hagerty (the 
President’s press secretary) admitted that 
President Eisenhower had been given no 
forewarning of the cancellation and knew 
nothing about it until he heard about the 
newspaper account. 

On June 17, 1960, the President left the 
Philippines, sailing under severe military 
alert intended to protect him from the Chi- 
nese Communists. He headed for Formosa, 
despite the heavy Communist bombardment 
of Quemoy (which his good will visit 
prompted), while the Western World ex- 
pressed alarm and the Communist world 
gloated. 

The New York Times news service, in a dis- 
patch from Hong Kong, said: 

“Although the United States’ loss of face 
in the Far East as a result of the cancella- 
tion of Eisenhower's trip to Japan will be 
enormous, observers here believe that it will 
be relatively insignificant compared with the 
prestige Red China will gain, not only in 
the uncommitted countries of Asia, but also 
in Communist parties—legal and under- 
ground—throughout the world.” 

The Soviet newspaper, Izvestia, said: 

“The events of these days should have 
proved to Eisenhower, even if he is blind and 
deaf, that the Japanese do not wish to see 
him on their soil, that he is not only an 
unwanted guest, but he is like a man who 
forcibly wants to break into another man’s 
home.” 

A United Press International dispatch 
from London said: 

“There was deep concern in Western diplo- 
matic circles over the effect of the cancella- 
tion, on Eisenhower’s personal prestige and 
that of the United States, and, consequently, 
the entire Western World.” 

e An Associated Press story from Washington 
said: 

“Official Washington Thursday viewed as a 
diplomatic catastrophe the cancellation of 
President Eisenhower's visit to Japan. 

“The event—and the forces which brought 
it about—threaten the future of the United 
States-Japanese alliance. 

“The northern anchor of the allied security 
system in the Far East is thus endangered. 

“At the moment, it’s anybody’s guess where 
Japan will stand in the cold war, once the 
current upheaval is over. 

“Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev and 
the chieftains of Red China won a stunning 
victory in their cold war campaign to cut 
down U.S. prestige and-destroy the system 
of alliances and foreign bases which consti- 
tute the free world’s forward defenses against 
Soviet-Chinese Communist power.” 

Thus, the crashing collapse of American 
foreign policy was evident to the world. In- 
deed, that collapse has been evident for sev- 

eral years. The events of May and June 1960 
merely compelled everyone to admit it. 
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1960 
The Cleveland Report on Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article: 

A FRESH APPRAISAL: THE CLEVELAND REPORT 
ON RED CHINA 


(By Emil Brunner) 


(Emil Brunner, one of the most influential 
of living Protestant theologians, was born 
in Winterthur, Switzerland, 1889. From 
1922 to 1953 he taugh theology at University 
of Zurich, except for a year as visiting pro- 
fessor at Princeton Seminary (1938-39). 
After teaching for 2 years at International 
Christian University, Tokyo, he retired and 
is living in Zurich. His writings are in the 
recent tradition of continental neoortho- 
doxy.) 

You have asked me to convey my opinion 
about the Cleveland message. This I wish to 
do, indeed, feel I must do at the behest of 
conscience, and is what I would have done 
even without your request. I wish to state 
the result of my painstaking examination be- 
fore any further commend: I am utterly 
alarmed at this message. The ground for my 
reaction is explained in the following pages. 

I shall begin with the most important 
postulate of the Cleveland message, and 
which is also discussed at greatest length 
therein, namely, the demand that Red China 
be received into the United Nations. The 
Cleveland message is right insofar as it af- 
firms that the U.N.O., the nucleus of a future 
international order which is to replace the 
present international anarchy, must be given 
our complete support. That it is an anomaly 
for the most populous nation on earth not 
to be represented therein is something to 
which many are acutely sensitive even on 
our side, and the wish to correct this anom- 
aly through the admission of Red China to 
the U.N.O. is therefore very understandable 
and quire debatable. But we must not over- 
look the fact that such a change in the 
UN.O. probably would result in its losing 
what prestige still remains to it, as well as 
the complete loss of its capability to ac- 
complish even a part of that for which it was 
founded. Yet I do not wish to address my- 
self to this challenge in itself, but rather to 
place it in the context of the total complex 
from which perspective this and other ques- 
tions must be considered. 


The world today stands over against two 
terrifying dangers: that of total nuclear war 
and that of world bolshevism. The Cleveland 
message speaks of the first of these in well- 
chosen and persuasive words. Total nuclear 
war means nothing less than the total 
obliteration of the greater part of mankind. 
That which the Cleveland message has to 
say in this regard receives my committed 
agreement. We cannot even conceive any 
real idea of the horror of such a total war. It 
actually surpasses one’s conceptual powers. 
No individual can imagine what conditions, 
what destruction of human life and material 
goods such a war would bring with it. 

It is probable that the greatest part of 
the earth presently occupied would scarcely 
be habitable in the wake of nuclear war, and 
that the few still living would face a future 
burdened with a horrible mortgage of sick- 
ness and a heavily damaged progeny. Who 
would want to say a word vindicating such 
a@ war? 
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SILENT ON DANGER 


However, the Cleveland message is vir- 
tually silent about the second danger, and 
this is ground for the sharpest counterargu- 
ment, The Western World must also hear 
from the church concerning why such tre- 
mendous efforts are expended for military 
preparedness and why its governments so 
determinedly promote such preparedness. 
This can only be the case in a situation of 
alarming danger making such preparedness a 
necessity. The church must tell the world 
what she for the most part does not know, 
namely, what bolshevism in its aim for world 
domination is actually like. 

Any judgment about this danger actually 
has nothing to do with. separating “evil” 
peoples from the “good,” as the Cleveland 
message expresses it. For bolshevism has 
not come to power anywhere in the world 
through a movement of the people, but 
since its beginning in Russia it has been 
imposed upon large masses of people against 
their will by a small minority. 

It is undoubtedly necessary to evaluate 
the original motive of the Communist revo- 
jution in its positive signification. The 
power of this movement can only be ex- 
plained if we understand it as a rebellion 
against the social injustice in the world, par- 
ticularly as to the manifestation of the ex- 
treme wealth of the few on the one hand and 
the poverty (beyond the comprehension of 
Western man) of great masses of people on 
the other. Communism originally wished to 
create justice and a humanly significant 
existence for all. But a system has been 
made out of this praiseworthy motive which 
has exchanged its ideals for the most extreme 
antithesis. This system we call bolshevism. 
So-called communism is not a political or 
an economical system comparable to others 
but a system which wishes to conform the 
whole man. The totality of human life on 
earth is its ideology, and it is in a position 
to accomplish its aim through centralized, 
highly organized and fearful power. In the 
power realm of this totalitarian commu- 
nism, there is no possibility of withdrawing 
from this process of systematically compelled 
molding or even to undertake anything 
against it. Wherever this power once is es- 
tablished, it becomes the definitive tribula- 
tion of the ensnared people. In earlier times 
there was a possibility to revolt against a 
tyrannical system. But under the totali- 
tarian Communist dictatorship, subsequent 
to the establishment of the perfect power 
organization, with its all-knowing secret 
police service and the universarrly present 
coercive powers, no such possibility exists. 
This is the new element in the total state— 
and the Communistic is merely the most 
highly developed and thoroughly designed 
total state. Every other form of totali- 
tarianism, for example, that of Hitler, is by 
comparison with the communistic, pure 
dilettantism. 


THE NEW IMAGE OF MAN 4 


Bolshevism is above all a refined mechan- 
ism designed to shape man in its own image. 
It alone possesses the schools, it has an ab- 
solute monopoly over the press, the theaters, 
the cinema, radio, and television. One of 
its most effective methods is the withhold- 
ing of knowledge of what other people think 
and the kind of life they live from the peo- 
ples over whom they have control. This is 
achieved by means of the Iron Curtain, for 
example, through employment of the dic- 
tatorially controlled press to mislead the 
enslaved people. The Communist state rears 
very person from kindergarten to university 
according to its program, which is thought 
out to the minutest detail. Moreover, this 
educative process is distinguishable from 
ours in that its instruction and 
training it so shapes the ensnared persons 
that they, subsequent to the completed 


: 


ternally oppose 
the system, this is but a sign of the fact that 
the process of dehumanization has seen con- 


from the rest of the world via the Iron Cur- 
tain was not so easily accomplished. But so 
much more brutal was the implementation 
of the power arm when the freedom move- 


Poland and Hungary. 

The system of Communist totalitarianism 
is saturated with the idea that the whole 
world is to become Communist and with the 
will to assist this inevitable process through 
the power of the Kremlin. Communistic 
totalitarianism has had the fixed plan, since 
the time of Lenin, to subjagate completely 
the world under its system, without war if 
possible—through the excitation of internal 
unrest, and through the formation of Com- 
munist parties whereby it can intervene as 
the power which comes to the help of the 
“freedom fighters,” as it did with great suc- 
cess in China; as it has attempted recently 
in Lebanon (though it did not prevail, 
thanks to the alertness of the American for- 
eign policy); as it now is trying to do in 
Iraq; or, if there is no other way and no 
favorable prospect, through conquest, as it 
actually did in Hungary and Poland and 
even earlier in the Baltic States; as it at- 
tempted in Korea in 1950 and as it recently 
has done with success in Tibet. How system- 
atic and cunning is their work could be 
elucidated by various statesmen (cf. M. de 
Gaulle in this regard, about the Indians 
mustered in Paris in order to be planted in 
Algeria as freedom fighters). 


AMERICA IN 1978 


Some years ago, a timetable of an in- 
fluential Communist leader was disclosed in 
which we read: “1960, all Asia communistic; 
1964 all Europe; 1978, all America and there- 
by the whole world.” This is fundamentally 
not a new idea, but the old statement of 
Lenin: The road to Paris is through Asia. 
This plan does not necessarily imply war; 
but if the Western people (the capitalists 
and imperialists) are not wise and deter- 
mined, the Kremlin in alliance with Peiping 
can achieve these goals, step by step, vir- 
tually unnoticed. Its tactic is not the stupid 
“all or nothing” but the shrewd “always a 
bit forward toward the inevitable goal of 
Communist world dominion.” Pressure con- 
centrated upon this objective is as constant 
as that of an expanding glacier, but the 
separate steps can be modified depending 
upon the solidity of the defensive measures 
which they may meet. 

Bolshevism has achieved a great deal. In 
1939, 17 percent of the total surface of the 
earth was under Communist control, which 
meant about 9 percent of the total world 
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population and 10 percent of the industrial 
potential. Today the same figures are: 20 
percent of the total surface, 35 percent of 
the world population, 33 percent of the in- 
dustrial potential. And this immense ad- 
vance of the slave system took place in a 
period of 18 years. It would have been 
even more stupendous but for the alertness 
of American foreign policy and the prepared- 
ness of the Western World. 

But what is meant by Bolshevist world 
domination? The picture drawn by most 
of even the well-informed is far too opti- 
mistic—for two reasons. First, the Com- 
munist system, after its victory, could drop 
all restraint, which it must still utilize as 
it still must consider world opinion. How 
unrestrained it can be has been impressed 
upon us by the brutal suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt. Second, not until total 
communism is victorious will its true char- 
acter be manifest: atheism is its basis, moral 
nihilism the result, the total robotization of 
mankind is the inevitable consequence. 
One hears it asserted again and again that 
the issue of godlessness is not so serious: 
witness the fact that Russia still has 
churches and even theological seminaries. 
But suppose we consider the lot of the 
churches under a victorious Bolshevist sys- 
tem. There would be no churches or Bibles 
any more except for those that a few of the 
courageously faithful, at risk of life, would 
have in hiding. To what end victorious 
bolshevism presses can be seen in the peo- 
ple’s communes in Red China. The Chinese 
family, the greatest social force of world 
history, is in a very brief period being de- 
molished and the individual is being made 
@ workhorse in the ant kingdom. 

Communism is the system of consequent 
inhumanity, which it must be as the sys- 
tem of programmatic atheism. 

“GOOD” VERSUS SOUL DEATH 


If one asserts to the contrary that com- 
munism has also accomplished much good, 
it must be conceded good in the sense of 
industrialization, in the raising of living 
standards, in the freely accessible and gra- 
tuitous (Communist) education, in techni- 
cal performance—but all of this is nothing 
in comparison with the death of the soul of 
man. The free development of the soul, a 
free faith and hope, free action according 
to conscience—these can never be conceded, 
for they would attack the system at the 
roots and destroy it. If people are satisfied 
with being well-fed workhorses, they may 
then permit the Bolshevist danger to over- 
take them. But so long as they still have 
freedom of thought and faith, so long as 
they consider love and humanity more 
worthy than technically sophisticated appa- 
ratus, so long will they fear communism and 
detest it as the greatest delivery that has 
yet made its appearance on the scene of 
human history. It is, in a word, an anti- 
godly, anti-Christian system. 

It should therefore have been the first 
duty of a national council to explain the 
nature of this devil te all Christians and to 
strengthen the will of them to say: “To this 
system, I and above all my children and 
grandchildren will not be subjugated.” 
Their divine destiny is at stake. We have 
here to do with all that which in actuality 
concerns our faith: that man finds God in 


His Word and that he loves his neighbor 


inasmuch as God has first loved us. Of all 
this there is not a word in the Cleveland 
message. But all sorts of wishful thinking 
is strengthened among the people, namely, 
that things are not really so bad with com- 
munism; surely the good in it will come to 
the fore; it is definitely not so belligerently 
oriented, and so forth. The Cleveland mes- 
sage has neglected the fact that communism 
is a devilish system which can allow no cor- 
rection of itself without mortal danger to 
itself. It is therefore a system which cannot 
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permit any constitutive improvement at any 
point of importance. To the contrary, the 
system has perfected itself, both in the 
sense of self-perpetuation and in that of the 
systematic seizure of all that will serve it, 
yet without harm to itself. Thus it has 
made no backward step in its plans for world 
dominion and the realization thereof. 


A FATEFUL PROPHECY 


Once these two terrible dangers have been 
set over against each other, the question 
must be put as to which of the two is the 
greater—the unleashing of a nuclear war by 
accident (for an intentional initiation is as 
good as excluded), or the danger of world 
bolshevism? Before the question is an- 
swered, we must first establish the fact that 
it was singularly the nuclear preparedness 
of the West that has hindered the advance 
of bolshevism since 1945. We are thankful 
for this preparedness, for that alone has kept 
us out of the bolshevist soul-murdering 
machinery. 

The will for the extension of the Com- 
muinist rule has always been before us and 
has been recognizable. But it pursuance of 
the rapid expansion of its rulership, as had 
been the case with its crushing of China and 
its conquest of East Europe, was hindered 
through the nuclear arming of America and 
by the founding of NATO. What would be 
the result of a weakening of the Western 
front through, say, a progressive atom 
death campaign? That this came out of 
Moscow, was planned by the Kremlin, was 
already announced by Manuilsky in 1931 at 
the Congress of the Comintern: “We will 
begin by stirring up the most theatrical 
peace movement that has as yet existed. 
Electrifying proposals and extraordinary con- 
cessions will be made on our side. The 
capitalistic lands, stupid and decadent as 
they are, will be so inspired as to assist. in 
their own downfall. They will fall into the 
trap of the proferred opportunity of a new 
friendship. And as soon as they are de- 
prived of their defensive protection, we will 
smash them with our clenched fist.” Now it 
is the churches of America who are mislead- 
ing the American people “to fall into the 
trap” inasmuch as they depict the terror of 
atom war but not that of the dominion of 
communism. German church leaders have 
acted similarly on earlier occasions under the 
slogan “Against Atom Death.” But they do 
not know that they are thereby promoting 
the causes of the Kremlin. 


POSSIBILITY VERSUS CERTAINTY 


But is not the alternative the factual ir- 
ruption of the most fearful catastrophe, 
total nuclear war?’ A distinction must be 
made at this point. The expansion of Bol- 
shevist control consequent to the abrogation 
of the preparedness of the West is an ab- 
solute certainty, the irruption of nuclear 
war consequent to accident is pure possibil- 
ity. Thus we say what we must next elect: 
to remain firm in our defensive posture. 
That we therewith hope for a less dangerous 
resolution than the pursuance of military 
preparedness is dear to every Christian. Per- 
haps personal visits to Russia and China 
may help a little. Perhaps a change of po- 
sition by the Russian people will still come 
to pass. That the satellite peoples still 
shared in complete opposition to the Com- 
munist regime is a matter of record as we 
saw in East Germany in 1953, Hungary in 
1956, and Poland of which we know through 
the inner events which occurred in the 
Hungarian struggle for freedom. The most 
important thing is the unqualified determi- 
nation to stand firm in the military pre- 
paredness of the West while refusing to fall 
prey to the contemporary noises of peace 
from Moscow. This is the one thing that 
will impress the lords of the Kremlin. What 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan desire with their 
paraded bonhomie is nothing other than 
the anesthesia and paralysis of the alert- 
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ness of the West and its most probable dis- 
unifications, Our only chance to surmount 
this terrible danger over mankind is through 
our clarity of vision, firmness of will, and 
unity. The Cleveland Message says nothing 
about all three points. That is why it is a 
calamity (Ungliick) that can only be par- 
tially improved by prompt exposure of its 
weaknesses and through powerful counter- 
propaganda by the church. 

Pacifism has already played an ominous 
role several times in recent history. While 
it sweetens the thoughts of the opponent so 
that military preparedness and the defensive 
will no longer exist, it makes the pacifist 
cooriginator of war against his will in that 
it inspires the attacker to unleash a war. 
I hold this to be eminently plausible in 
regard to bolshevism. The weakening of the 
defensive power of the West is therefore a 
direct support of the expansion of bolshevist 
rulership. 

We have to do with a fearfully dangerous, 
powerful and shrewd antagonist. Every con- 
cession immediately benefits the power 
growth of world communism. That is why 
the Christian must hold fast with all those 
who have come to know the diabolical char- 
acter of bolshevism, in order to guard man- 
kind from this greatest of social evils: from 
this soul-destroying system of fundamental 
inhumanity. The slogan of the Christian 
must be: in love and faith, firm in opposi- 
tion. 





Resolution on “Metro” Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 

RESOLUTION ON “Metro” GovERNMENT 


Whereas during the 1930’s a collection of 
organizations—financed by tax-free foun- 
dations, and devoted to the ideal of govern- 
ment by experts, gathered around the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—which with foundation 
money built a home for them at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago. Today, virtually all 
the drive for “Metro” government, as well 
as the experts who do the governing, comes 
from “1313”; and 

Whereas Metro government is the core of 
a movement to establish in the United States 
a Soviet-style arrangement—dividing the 
nation into metropolitan areas—each gov- 
erned by an appointed expert; in direct vio- 
lation of the constitutional provision that 
each State shall have a republican, or check 
and balance form of government; and 

Whereas the California interlock to the 
Metro “complex” is through the California 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
which since its establishment in 1939 has 
paid a yearly assessment to (as determined 
by) the Council of State Governments, 
housed at 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago. The 
League of California Cities is an organiza- 
tion member of “1313’s” Committee for In- 
ternational Municipal Cooperation U.S.A.; 
and 

Whereas a radical tax proposal to imple- 
ment the urban renewal scheme was pro- 
posed by the League of California Cities; the 
tax geared to operate at State and local 
levels. The local funds are provided by tax- 
allocation bonds to be paid off by pledging 
all the anticipated increase in tax revenue 
expected by redevelopment. This LCC pre- 
pared scheme, which the “planners,” and 
politicians promise “won’t cost the taxpayers 
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a dime,” has become nationally known as the 
“Sacramento Plan,” and appears in identical 
language in both the California Community 
Redevelopment Law (Secs. 33950-54) and 
State Constitution (art. XIII, sec. 19). It 
legally empowers the redevelopment “au- 
thority” or agency to authorize bonds in any 
amount desired, yet it is not held liable, 
apparently, for the debt ¢reated. Addi- 
tionally, the redeveloped or “renewed” 
area’s tax contributions bypasses the mu- 
nicipal government (which provides the 
municipal, or city services) and is allocated 
direct to the redevelopment agency; and 

Whereas the Metro-drafted “model” con- 
stitutions, charters and laws, which are slo- 
ganeered as “strengthening the government,” 
are, in fact, disguised proposals for the abol- 
ishment of constitutional rights, and for 
the overthrow of our form of government 
by interstate compact: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Pro America, California 
Chapter, Santa Monica Unit urge the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to sever existing govern- 
mental relations with “1313,” its affiliated 
agencies or organizations, and that no fur- 
ther appropriations to these said agencies be 
authorized: Be it further 

Resolved, That an investigation by appro- 
priate committees of both the State and 
Federal Governments be instituted for the 
purpose of determining the degree of danger 
inherent in the “Metro” collectivist philos- 
ophy (which already has and continues to 
infiltrate our dual governments at all! levels) 
as antagonistic to, and the antithesis of, our 
republican—or check and balance—form of 
government, erected as an institution of, by 
and for the people. 

Resolution unanimously passed, March 2, 
1960, by vote of membership. 





Cape Cod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am strongly in support of a suitable bill 
to protect the magnificent natural re- 
sources and advantages of lovely, historic 
Cape Cod in my home State, I think it is 
most essential that any such measure 
should contain adequate safeguards for 
the State, various communities, and pri- 
vate owners. 

Sometime ago when I introduced the 
very first of the measures for the proper 
protection and development of Cape Cod, 
I had in mind a thorough exploratory 
study and appraisal to delineate the 
problems and try to solve them. I was 
not committed then, and I am not com- 
mitted now, to inflexible specific pro- 
visions in this legislation. In fact, I 
think that flexibility and agreement 
should be among the desirable aims of 
any law or laws enacted by the Congress 
for Cape Cod. 

In a general sense, I believe it should 
be the objective of any legislation of this 
character to minimize rather than to 
maximize the amount of community and 
private land to be taken-for the project. 

Secondly, I would look with extreme 
disfavor upon technical provisions of any 
bill which would arbitrarily wash out 
certain community and private lands and 
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real estate holdings, by immediate or 
suspended condemnation proceedings 
without first striving for common ground 
and agreement between the parties. 

I see no reason why a policy of taking 
land and buildings in wholesale lots and 
over widespread areas against the will 
of the inhabitants, the communities, and 
possibly the State of Massachusetts is 
necessary to carry out the fine objective 
of the conservation of Cape Cod. Actu- 
ally, it would appear that apart from the 
taking of limited areas of presently un- 
improved and unused land which can, I 
think, be agreed upon, relatively little 
other land and few homes and buildings 
need to be taken, or should be taken, by 
the Government in the furtherance of 
the project. 

I think it is unquestionably true that 
careful study of the area by Government 
experts and by the committee would dis- 
close the fact that it would be compara- 
tively easy to secure substantially full 
agreement upon this legislation that 
would not involve extreme interference 
with community and private property on 
the cape. 

As I see it, the objectives of the legis- 
lation are clear or should be clear: to 
conserve these great natural resources 
for the people, and to prevent deteriora- 
tion of this beautiful area by cheap com- 
mercial exploitation that would be- 
smirch, if not destroy, the natural beau- 
ties of the Cape. 


As Congress moves to carry out sound 
and wise conservation policies, or in fact 
any policies that involve interference 
with community, State and private 
rights, we should, I think, exercise great 
care and discretion in order to imple- 
ment commendable objectives in such a 
way that their accomplishment will work 
least interference with and detriment 
to the people who reside in affected 
areas. If this standard is applied in the 
case of the proposed Cape Cod program 
it will in the long run bring salutary 
results. It will conserve the Cape’s nat- 
ural beauties for the people. 


I appreciate the deep interest and 
work on this project of our able and 
distinguished friend, Congressman Has- 
TINGS KEITH, as well as the contributions 
of our able and distinguished Senators 
from Massachusetts, Hon. Jonn F. Ken- 
NEDY and Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL. 
At a recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts House delegation, Congressman 
KEITH gave a very fine exposition of the 
progress and status of present plans and 
possible agreements. After listening to 
his able talk and explanations, I got the 
distinct impression that a substantially 
satisfactory agreement could be worked 
out on the basis of zoning laws and se- 
lective use of the property involved that 
would permit a practical bill and a work- 
able program. 

I am sure that the committee is de- 
sirous of enacting a reasonable, helpful 
and constructive bill for the protection 
and improvement of Cape Cod. I hope 
and urge that any legislation reported 


to the House will be predicated on agree-: 
ment and will avoid unreasonable con-- 
fiscation of property and the encourage- - 


ment of undesirable conditions on the 
Cape. 
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Let me compliment the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
upon the careful consideration it has 
given to this matter. I thank the learned 
chairman and all the members of the 
committee for the opportunity given me 
to present my views. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have 
every confidence that the very able and 
distinguished chairman and members of 
this great committee of the House will 
give penetrating and equitable consid- 
eration to the problems posed by the 
pending bill. 

In that way, I sincerely believe that 
satisfactory solutions can be found to 
conserve lovely Cape Cod so that its - 
beauties, advantages and historic shrines 
uration aaa tem 
generation and for posterity, 





Address by Charles H. Silver, President, 
Board of Education, Upon Receipt of 
Special Award at Dinner of Public 
School 20 Alumni Association, June 8, 
1960, Hotel Commodore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I am 
pleased to insert an address made by the 
Honorable Charles H. Silver, president of 
the board of education of the city of New 
York at a dinner of New York Public 
School 20 Alumni Association. Many 
well-known people, including Senator 
Javits, Harry Golden, George and Ira 
Gershwin, Paul Muni, Edward G. Robin- 
son, and others were students of this old 
building in my congressional district. 
The board of education is planning to 
create a new Public School 20 in the same 
area but I am certain the old Public 
School 20 will be remembered with fond- 
ness and warm regard by its former stu- 
dents. 

The address follows: 

When I was appointed to the board of 
education, almost 9 years ago, my initial 
action was to visit several schools. 

The very first one I inspected seemed to 
be inspecting me as I entered its doors. It 
was Public School 20. And for just a few 
trembling moments, a little boy had come 
to school late—more than 50 years late— 
and I stood there with a lump in my throat 
and my heart full—as it is now—of long and 
= thoughts that almost defy expres- 
sion: 

Where had it gone—that crowded half cen- 
tury of busy days tumbling after each other 
through all those years? So much had 
changed. So many dear faces had vanished 
forever. Yet, right outside, the streets were 
very much the same, and I was still there 
among those wildly shouting, madly racing 
youngsters. 

And Public School 20 was very much the 
same except that the seats had shrunk, the — 
walls had closed in as the whole room dwin- 
dled to a miniature of what I remembered. 











I stood in the center aisle where the slid- 
ing doors opened to join all the classrooms 
into a single large assembly; only it wasn’t 
large any more. I heard the voices of my 
young classmates raised in the old songs, 
murmuring the early prayers and pledges of 
allegiance. And I knew that I was stand- 
ing in a special place, a shrine not only of 
my own remembered youth, but of the young 
hopes and dreams of a brave new world. 

For Public School 20, as a first step in 
the making of Americans, took in the newly 
arrived immigrant children and the chil- 
dren of immigrants, taught them the be- 
ginnings of wisdom, the joy of freedom, and 
the privilege beyond price of being Amer- 
ican citizens. 

I was one of those children. I sat on the 
hard benches, listening wide eyed to the 
story of those who founded this blessed land 
of opportunity. I joined the chorus of voices 
that sang, “My country, "tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty,” and learned the meaning 
of that magic word. 

What a little boy learns he never forgets, 
and I will never forget Public School 20, 
which taugkt me the précious truth that 
the most important title in the world is 
“citizen”—“citizen of the United States.” 

So it was that I came back to our old 
school—and so it is that I come back to you 
tonight, with a humble heart and gratitude 
that wells up, together with tears of re- 
membrance. For I am deeply mindful of 
the honor that you are doing me and 
through me to the many thousands of our 
school graduates who have added glory to 
its namé. They constitute an honor roll 
of talent and achievement that few great 
universities could match. 

Yet, ours was but a small elementary 
school, almost engulfed by the overwhelming 
masses, the sounds, sights, and unceasing 
ferment of the lower east side. 

Others may wonder how it was that such 
@ steaming cauldron of poverty and over- 
population could have cradled such great 
gifts—such men as George and Ira Gershwin, 
Jack and Ben Javits, Harry Golden, Paul 
Muni, Edward G. Robinson, Irving Caesar— 
and so many more that the list seems endless. 

Others may wonder, but we know. We were 
there and we witnessed the odds in the 
struggle for survival. We know that the ob- 
stacles were so great that it took strength 
and courage, that extra spark of ambition, 
that extra strain of energy to rise above the 
squalor and temptations of the street, to 
keep your eyes and hopes and dreams on the 
things beyond, for which we or our parents 
had come to America. 

Perhaps, the greatest spur of all was the 
inner conviction that we were carving out a 
new frontier, just as surely as the pioneers 
who won the West. There, on the east side, 
We were building a better world for our 
children. We studied, worked, and strove 
to rise above our environment, to make 
something of ourselves for their sakes. 

But I sometimes wonder whether the gen- 
eration which has inherited our efforts is not 
too busy enjoying the fruits to do any plow- 
ing and planting of its own. I wonder 
whether we are now coasting, instead of 
climbing. Are we allowing our triumphs to 
tarnish along with the ideals that gave our 
Nation vitality, integrity, and moral pur- 
pose? 

We were crowded and uncomfortable in 
those early days on the east side. Yet, in 
spite of discomfort and need, so mauy indi- 
viduals found the resolution and desperate 
energy, that had given our couutry its own 
special caliber and bred its greatness. We 
must never become too satisfied. We must 
not let down our guard, 

Give us restless men and women. Give us 
young people eager to meet new challenges. 
Give us healthy discontent and a determina- 
tion to wrestle with the world as it is and 
to bring it nearer to what it ough to be. 
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There may be some who lament that the 
spirit of Public School 20 has vanished, now 
that it no longer serves elementary school 
purposes. ‘They are wrong. The Public 
School 20 we know, remains. It is here in 
this room and in the hearts of all of you. 

Public School 20—and the things it rep- 
resents—can never die. A school is great be- 
cause of teachers and students and the riches 
of mind and soul they bring to its making. 
We alumni know best of all that Public 
School 20 was never just a cold and lifeless 
structure. It was you and I and the many 
thousands who carry its lessons with them, 
an eternal burning torch of love and allegi- 
ance such as few men bear for their alma 
mater on higher levels of learning. 

Public School 20 lives. And I give you this 
pledge as president of your board of educa- 
tion, returning in spirit to those narrow 
halls and crowded benches where we first 
met—that I will make every effort to see that 
a notable new Public School 20 rises on the 
lower East Side. 

This new building will inherit a great 
tradition. You want it—and you will have it. 

This promise I give you, knowing that it 
will be made possible by the constant help 
and encouraging support of a man who, like 
his revered father before him, continues the 
tradition of such east side pioneers in the 
field of enlightened social legislation as 
Henrietta Szold and Meyer London. With 
his help, the new Public School 20, will rise, 
with its unique and remarkable history, to 
the expanding pattern of our city’s school 
construction as part of the world’s greatest 
system of public education. 

I refer, of course, to that determined 
champion of learning, and the best friend 
our children ever had, our mayor, Robert F. 
Wagner. 

You have given me these unforgettable 
moments to hold dear among the most grati- 
fying memories of my life. 

Here, tonight, I truly feel that I have come 
home. I am again near the sheltering arms 
of my sainted parents. Once more I am 
hurrying through the crowded lanes of noisy 
pushcarts to be with my schoolmates. And 
I am proud to be among you, proud that I 
am part of Public School 20, and that Pub- 
lic School 20 will always be part of me. 

Our school has affected posterity. It has 
produced men of such knowledge and influ- 
ence that their words and deeds guide the 
destiny of mankind. 

Knowing the depth of my feeling from 
our school, a friend of mine given to poetic 
expression was inspired to write the follow- 
ing lines, 


“You found your faith upon the noble tie 
That joins all men in brother love secure; 
In honor great, in aspiration high, 
In worthy deed, in thought and purpose 
pure. 
We, who have gone before, await the day 
When Public School 20 stands a school 
again, 
And in some great tomorrow we can say: 
Send forth to make a better world—its 
finest men.” 


Let me close then, as I began—with a 
heart full of gratitude and a humble thank 
you. 





Capitol Pages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington newspapers carried stories 
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yesterday about the stabbing, robbing, 
and beating of four Capitol pages not 
very far from these Chambers. 

We all hope for the speedy recovery of 
those who were attacked by a large gang, 
and that their personal property is 
recovered. 

More graphically than any words 
uttered on this floor, this incident points 
out a shortcoming in our present method 
of housing, supervision, and possibly 
selection of our pages who perform such 
valuable service for us daily. 

Earlier this year, I introduced H.R. 
11741 to correct these shortcomings. 
This bill was referred to the House Ad- 
ministration Committee and to my 
knowledge no action has been taken by 
the committee to bring this matter to the 
floor of the House for our further con- 
sideration. 

There is no denying that certain parts 
of Washington, despite its beauty, its 
culture, and its history, are rather rough 
places for boys to spend their formative 
years. It is even more evident that the 
chances of a boy staying out of trouble 
under these conditions are decreased 
considerably if he is without adequate 
supervision and he is permitted to roam 
the streets of this large city at any hour 
of the day and night. 

Yet this is the situation in which Capi- 
tol pages find themselves. 

They can live where they will, de- 
spite the fact that the Congressional 
Hotel is only a short distance from the 
Capitol and has ample facilities to pro- 
vide adequate housing for these boys. 

They are under no supervision, and In 
fact are not even required to attend 
school if they are here for a relatively 
short time. 

They are free to live in private homes 
scattered throughout the city, to come 
and go as they please, to study or not 
study as they see fit. 

They are selected not on the basis of 
merit, or competition between those 
who are most qualified, but on the basis 
of political patronage. 

There are no enforced study periods, 
only limited counseling and guidance 
and plenty of opportunity to get in 
trouble. 

I hope that my colleagues will take 
heed to the warning which has been 
given us by this latest incident, and that 
we will enact legislation which will make 
the housing, the supervision, and the 
selection of our pages more realistic and 
more fair to all concerned, 

There is no reason why our pages could 
not be a nucleus for education and train- 
ing in politics in the best sense of the 
word. Surely, the facilities are readily 
available in our Nation’s Capital for such 
education in our history, our traditions, 
and our heritage of freedom. 

The schedule we demand of our pages 
is almost overwhelming, our requests at 
times approach the impossible. 

The least we can do is to see that our 
Capitol pages have every opportunity to 
make the most of this experience, that 
they are firmly grounded in the basics of 
government -.and that they are well- 
acquainted with our Nation’s underlying 
strength of purpose and ideal. 

Let us not wait for a truly tragic inci- 
dent to force our hand in this matter. 
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Let us take steps to insure that ade- 
quate housing, adequate supervision, and 
selection of pages, is forthcoming for 
these young men who are of such value 
to us in the performance of our tasks. 





“Civil Defense—An American Tradition” 


Prize-winning Essay by Anna Kaye 
Koontz, Hume, Mo. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
it becomes my privilege te ask that there 
be made a part of the Recorp the full 
content of a prize-winning essay in the 
State of Missouri upon the subject, 
“Civil Defense—An American Tradi- 
tion.” This is part of the national 
essay contest sponsored by the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in which the winners in each 
State competes in the national finals. 

It makes me very happy and proud to 
announce the winner for the State of 
Missouri is Anna Kaye Koontz, who is 
a resident of Hume, Mo., in Bates 
County, which is a part of the Fourth 
Congressional District. Miss Koontz is 
the. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Koontz. Her father is in the drug busi- 
ness in Hume. This spring, Anna Kaye 
was. graduated from the Hume High 
School. She had the honor of being 
salutorian of her class, and throughout 
her high school career engaged in many 
extra curricula activities. She plans 
to enter the University of Missouri this 
fall. Miss Koontz was sponsored by 
VFW Auxiliary No. 4110 of Rich Hill 
and Hume, Mo. In this auxiliary, Mrs. 
Mary Northrup of Rich Hill is the essay 
chairman and has been for the past 6 
years. Mrs. Northrup is a department 
officer of the State of Missouri, Ladies 
Auxiliary of the VFW and is now in her 
12th year as president of No. 4110. 

I note from the essay that Miss Koontz 
points out that the concept of civil de- 
fense was first announced when our 
country was very young. She then pro- 
ceeds to present the analysis that here in 
America government is really each of 
us, and then goes on to distinguish be- 
tween the types of disaster—natural or 
peacetime, and manmade or wartime. 
The conclusion of her essay most appro- 
priately observes that there must be a 
continuity in the program and that civil 
defense is everybody’s business. 

It is my considered opinion that Miss 
Koontz is deserving of the highest con- 
gratulations upon her effort and that 
Mrs. Mary Northrup equally deserves 
special commendation for her years of 
effort and devotion to this annual con- 
test. The prize-winning essay follows: 

Crivi DerENSE—AN AMERICAN TRADITION 

Ever since the beginning of our country, 
Americans have found it necessary to guard 
carefully their freedoms, homes, and fam- 
ilies against civil emergencies. It was while 
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America was still young and perhaps to a 
certain extent still unsettled that “Civil De- 
fense—An American Tradition” was born. 
The importance of being prepared against 
disaster of any nature was recognized by the 
early Americans and by a strong desire within 
their hearts they were impelled to action. 
They set forth to form a government which 
would provide for this common defense. 
Since the Constitution has come into effect, 
it has been a traditional responsibility of 
the Government to provide for this common 
defense. 

Yes, it is a responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to provide a civil defense program for 
protection against disaster, but who is the 
Government? In America we have a democ- 
racy, a government by the people, for the 
people? So in answer to the question, Who 
is the Government? it is ‘you. Every citi- 
zen of the United States is a part of the 
Government, and thus the civil defense re- 
sponsibility is placed in the hands of the 
people. It is a privilege to be a part of a 
democracy-ruled country, so do not shirk the 
responsibilities. We, the Americans, must 
keep in mind the importance of being pre- 
pared against disaster just as our early fore- 


fathers did when they wrote the Preamble . 


to the Constitution and stated that “We, the 
people of the United States, in order to * * * 
provide for the common defense. * * *” 
The American tradition, civil defense, must 
not be cast aside. We must realize that as 
long as there is a need for a strong military 
defense we also need a strong civil defense to 
protect us from disaster. 

There are two basic types of disaster, the 
natural disaster and the manmade disaster. 
Let us take a closer look at manmade dis- 
aster. In this age of rapid weapon develop- 
ment we must recognize the fact that man- 
made disaster can happen here. The 
thoughtless attitude that manmade disaster 
cannot happen here is far too numerous 
among our citizens. At the present, Russia 
and the United States are challenging each 
other, testing which nation has the more 
highly scientific developments of weapons, 
homes, educational systems, and even gov- 
ernments. This great contest has been kept 
on reasonably friendly terms, but if it were 
not it could prove dangerous. It was proved 
during the 1954 tests in the Pacific that just 
one nuclear explosion could _ seriously 
threaten the lives of every unprepared per- 
son by radioactive fallout within an area of 
220 miles in length to a varying width up 
to 40 miles. Fallout from one test explosion 
spread over 7,000 square miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

What is this fallout that everyone should 
be concerned about? It is the radioactive 
particles produced by nuclear explosions, that 
fall to earth from the upper air. When the 
bomb explodes, large quantities of soil, stone, 
and debris are drawn up into the ascending 
cloud, After mixing with highly radioactive 
material released by the bomb, particles fall 
back to earth and produce radioactive con- 
tamination. This is very dangerous because 
it can cause serious illness or even death to 
humans. It can also cause damage to crops 
and livestock. An attack by manmade dis- 
aster is a distressing thought. 


Now let us consider the natural or peace- 
time disaster. It can destroy our home and 
families just as a military battle can. The 
force of a great flood can quickly cut river 
channels where main streets stood, acting as 
a vandal, robbing us of our own possessions. 
Even the most local of disasters—the tor- 
nado—can strike many communities causing 
millions of dollars worth of destruction in a 
single night. And hurricanes can hurl their 
devastating winds and rain on coastal regions 
eg an unpredictable course of destruc- 

on, 

In the face of this destructive duet—natu- 
ral and manmade disasters, we must be pre- 
pared to protect our homes, families, and 
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freedoms. There are five steps to safety 
everyone should know in the event of dis- 
aster: 

1. Warning signals and what they mean. 

2. Your community plan for emergency 
action. 

3. Protection from radioactive fallout. 

4. First aid and home emergency prepared- 
ness. 

5. Use of Conelrad (control of electromag- 
netic radiation 640 or 1240 kilocycles on 
standard AM radio). 

In keeping with our Government’s tradi- 
tional responsibility set forth in the national 
plan for civil defense, mobilization is the 
continuity of government program. This 
is a plan which stipulates the course of 
action State and local governments must 
take to survive a nuclear attack, and con- 
tinue to protect life and property. The 
continuity of government programs is well 
underway. The national plan for civil de- 
fense and defense mobilization states: 

“Civil defense is the responsibility of each 
citizen and of all governments—Federal, 
State and local—with the Federal Govern- 
ment having the role of direction and co- 
ordination of the total national effort.” 

Civil defense, the American tradition takes 
on a new and different meaning in this nu- 
clear age. It is the challenge of this time 
of every American citizen to build an 
essential civil defense system. What you, 
as an American citizen need most for 
fighting in this challenge to prepare for 
disaster, is knowledge of the nature of the 
threat—knowledge of self-protective meas- 
ures to meet the threat, and confidence in 
your Nation’s ability to overcome natural or 
manmade disasters. Do not forget, civil 
defense is everybody’s business. 





Summitry Is Dead; Good Riddance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Jackson Citizen 
Patriot, Jackson, Mich., June 22, 1960: 

Summurry Is Deap; Goop RIDDANCE 

The era of high-level personal diplomacy 
is dead at the hand of a President who seem- 
ingly had little use for it. 

His Secretary of State spoke the last words 
over the institution of summitry, born in 
the time of Franklin D, Roosevelt and suffer- 
ing its last fatal illness in the international 
events of the past few weeks. 

Expiring with it is the theory, embraced 
by many persons, that chiefs of state can 
get together, talk things over, and iron out 
all the ills of this troubled world. 

But nations are not like two neighbors 
involved in a dispute over a line fence who 
can compose their differences in a few words. 

The processes of diplomacy have been built 
up through centuries of exeprience. Cer- 
tain ways of doing things have been found 
best. In the rush to adapt the processes to 
the age of air travel the summit concept 
was born. 

Presidents have used will trips and 
consultations with friendly chiefs of state 
with excellent results. The type of personal 
diplomacy represented by Mr. Eisenhower's 
tour to the Philippines and Formosa and his 
almost casual conversations with President 
de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan is 
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valuable and we are not certain it should be 
abandoned. 

But where delicate and controversial nego- 
tiations with a real or potential enemy, such 
as the Soviet Union, are involved, face-to- 
face diplomacy, practiced by the heads of 
nations, is totally without value unless the 
spadework is done through normal processes. 

Roosevelt first proved that at Yalta where 
the free world lost its shirt and Truman 
underscored it when he lost his pants at 
Potsdam. President Eisenhower did not do 
well at the Geneva conference. 

He was reluctant to agree to go to Paris 
unless some progress on East-West negotia- 
tions was produced at the lower levels of 
diplomacy. He was pressured into it, per- 
haps, by Prime Minister Macmillan of Brit- 
ain and by those in America who believe that 
it is possible to deal with the Russians. 

Maybe the President erred in not standing 
his ground. But now that the collapse of 
the Paris meeting before it started and the 
Japanese incident, which marred his good 
will trip across the Pacific, have demon- 
strated the drawbacks of this type of diplo- 
macy, he does not hesitate to call a halt. 

It is likely that his successor in office, be he 
@ Democrat or a Republican, also will shun 
summitry. 

The argument as to its usefulness has 
been closed out. Any President who con- 
sents to its revival in the absence of a 
startling change in world conditions, will 
confess to a dangerous naivete. 





Nixon on Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, an informed 
commentary on the recent farm speech 
by Vice President Nrxon appeared in a 
recent issue of the Red Wing Republi- 
can-Eagle, Red Wing, Minn. To my 
view, this newspaper has correctly ap- 
praised the Vice President’s position and 
I call this article to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Nrxon ON AGRICULTURE 

There were hints and echoes in presiden- 
tial candidate Nixon’s North Dakota farm 
speech Monday that sounded pretty promis- 
ing to us. Surely, “we should not dig in and 
fight the battle over farm policy in the en- 
trenched positions we have occupied over the 
past 5 years.” Certain it is that “beating 

Benson around the head on the 
one hand or damning the Democratic Con- 
gress on the other will not help the farmer.” 
American farm families do indeed deserve 
much better. 

One major encouraging note was NIXxon’s 
explicit recognition that the line of approach 
toward getting supply of farm products back 
in line with demand in the marketplace is to 
take farm resources out of production. Thus 
Nrxon—by implication, at least—took his 
stand for the much expanded soil bank 
which Governor Rockefeller, Farm Bureau, 
Congressman Quir, and other have all been 
supporting. This—rather than more high 
price supports, more production controls, 
more regulation on acreage and planting—is 
definitely the right direction to move. 

The second major note we found encour- 
aging was Nrxon’s call for a joint undertak- 
ing of all the surplus-producing nations to 
get food surpluses into the hands and mozins 
of the world’s hungry. This must be gen- 
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erally along the lines of the “food for peace” 
ideas Senator HumpPpHrReEy has been espousing 
for years, but the international approach is 
different. The difficulty of avoiding injury 
te normal commercial farm markets should 
not be underestimated, but all our Christian 
and ethical convictions require us not to sit 
by with spoiling food surpluses on our hands 
while other human beings suffer from malnu- 
trition. And such handling of food that we 
Americans can't eat should be looked upon 
not as a dole to undeserving people but as 
a@ way to give them the strength, the energy, 
and the basic physical health to do the huge 
building jobs of schools, transportation, and 
industry that urgently need doing in all the 
backward countries. 

Nrxon will need to be much more detailed 
and explicit as the election campaign begins, 
and he apparently intends to be. But this 
North Dakota speech spells out the most 
clearly to date his general program for agri- 
culture. He obviously will not go down the 
Farmers Union road of highly regulated, 
tightly controlled farming but neither will 
he keep Benson and Benson thinking around 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. He be- 
lieves that government must help farmers 
work their way out of their problems, and he 
is eagerly searching for new ideas and new 
approaches, 





Let’s Not Give Away Antarctica 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the U.S. Senate for its 
ratification the Antarctic Treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and 11 
other participating nations. This treaty, 
on the face of it, would prohibit the use 
of the Antarctic for military purposes 
and for nuclear testing. One of the sig- 
nators to this treaty is Soviet- Russia. 

I consider it proper and necessary that 
the citizens of the United States be 
warned of the actual and real purposes 
and effects of this treaty: 


First. There is no reason to believe that 
the Soviet will honor this treaty except 
and unless it serves her purposes to do 
so. The history of treaties signed by the 
Soviet proves conclusively that the So- 
viet_will repudiate and avoid the obliga- 
tions of this treaty whenever it suits her 
self-interest. The Yalta Treaty, the 
Potsdam Treaty and the hundreds of 
other treaties that the Soviet has failed 
to honor and deliberately violated are 
conclusive proof that any treaty with the 
Soviet becomes a dangerous delusion on 
the part of the United States. 

Second. The United States, by reason 
of its own public opinion and its respect 
for world opinion, will attempt to honor 
this treaty while there is no reciprocal 
assurances that the Soviet will also do 
so. This treaty will result in the United 
States immobilizing herself in the Ant- 
arctic while the Soviet will be free to 
use the Antarctic for military and polit- 
ical purposes, 

Third. The United States, by engag- 
ing in this treaty, is giving up its pre- 
eminent claims to the Antarctic and in- 
definitely postponing its claims to 
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sovereignty and the perfection of its 
legal rights to the Antarctic. . 

Fourth. The Antarctic treaty will 
legitimatize Russia’s presence in the 
Antarctic and give encouragement to her 
continuing trespass and the build-up of 
this area for its political-strategic-mili- 
tary purposes. 

Fifth. A number of the 12 nations 
who are participating in this treaty are 
not the proper parties in interest and 
have no legitimate or direct claims to 
the Antarctic. This treaty, instead of 
leading to a settlement of the sover- 
eignty to the Antarctic, will further 
compound and confuse the claims of the 
various nations to this vast area. The 
United States has nothing to gain by 
this treaty and everything to lose. The 
Soviet has nothing to lose and all of 
the Antarctic to gain. 

I would like to insert a comprehensive 
and very fine article on this subject by 
Mr. George Fowler which is contained 
in the June 30 edition of Human Events: 

Let’s Not Give Away ANTARCTICA 


(By George Fowler) 

In discussing Alaska, Americans sigh with 
relief and thank Providence for “Seward’s 
Folly"—our purchase from Russia in 1867 of 
the rich and strategic territory that became 
our 49th State. 

We shudder at the thought of a 20th cen- 
tury Red Alaska, with its rich mineral re- 
sources being shuttled to Soviet ports and its 
airbases aimed against Washington and New 
York, rather than Moscow or Peiping. 

Yet the Eisenhower and previous admin- 
istrations have taken a long winter’s nap re- 
garding the highly strategic continent of 
Antarctica—a potential horn of plenty from 
the standpoint of natural resources. The 
President has supported a treaty to inter- 
nationalize Antarctica and there is danger 
that it will be ratified by the Senate as the 
lawmakers rush toward the end of this 
session. 

Last November, in Washington, represent- 
atives of 12 nations having Antarctic claims, 
the Soviet Union included, met and signed 
this treaty. It guarantees nonmilitarization 
of Antarctica and allows for freedom of 
scientific investigation by all nations. Fine 
words—but the Stars and Stripes were 
planted in Antarctica in 1821 by an expedi- 
tion headed by Capt. Nathaniel Palmer of 
the U.S. Navy. In 1839 Lt. Charles Wilkes 
mapped 1,500 miles of Antarctic coastline 
during his exploration, establishing it as a 
continent. 

On the basis of American expeditions— 
we have explored more of Antarctica and 
mapped greater portions of its mammoth ex- 
panse than all other nations combined— 
international law experts maintain the 
United States is entitled to claim four-fifths 
of the entire continent. Officially, we 
haven't claimed an inch. 

The late Adm. Richard Byrd, famed 
South Pole explorer, testified before Congress 
in 1954 regarding this gargantuan oversight: 
“Ask any schoolboy ‘Who owns the South 
Pole?’ and he’ll turn to an American geog- 
raphy book or the World Atlas, where the 
map of Antarctica is cut up into some half 
dozen pie slices that start from the pole. 
The name of the nation claiming each slice 
is clearly printed. Yet nowhere is the proud 
name of the United States.” 

But, are we really out much by passing off 
our rights to this great white land of frost, 
peopled mostly by amphibious seals and pen- 
guins, where the temperature drops to 120 
degrees below zero at its barren surface? 

Needless to say, you can’t power jet-age 
projectiles on whale oil; but Antarctica 
sports more than the world’s largest mam- 
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mais. Before his fifth and last South Pole 
expedition Admiral Byrd stated: “I have 
been connected with four expeditions to 
Antarctica for our country and each time 
we returned with new convictions that the 
so-called useless frozen real estate (just 
about what opponents of the Alaska pur- 
chase were murmuring a century ago) at 
the bottom of the world is actually a treas- 
ure house of fabulous riches. 

“Its wealth is waiting to be used when 
our own resources—which we have been and 
still are expending so recklessly—are ex- 
hausted. Unlike the North Pole, Antarctica 
is no,sea of floating ice, but a continent of 
6 million square miles of land—almost as big 
as the United States and Europe combined, 
A sheet of glacial ice covers most of the 
rock, except where mountains that rise as 
high as 15,000 feet pierce the icy land- 
scape. 

“It was on the side of one of these moun- 
tains that I saw a vein filled with enough 
coal to supply the whole world. Other ex- 
plorers and I have also brought back to 
America evidence that invaluable deposits 
of oil, copper, silver, molybdenum, iron, 
gold, and even uranium lie beneath the age- 
old ice just waiting to be tapped. This un- 
tapped reservoir of resources is vital to Amer- 
ica’s future. But perhaps as important is 
the strategic value of Antarctica.” 

We know that atomic energy can be used 
to melt Antarctic ice in order to uncover 
the continent’s hidden treasures. Modern 
mining techniques can master the task of 
unearthing these minerals. From a military 
standpoint even the layman realizes that, 
in this era of atomic submarines and man’s 
increasing ability to function in sub-zero 
weather, due to scientific strides, the de- 
termined efforts of an enemy nation to phy- 
sically control strategic parts of the con- 
tinent and employ it as a fortress capable of 
choking our maritime lifelines in time of 
war are an alarming possibility. 

The establishment of Russian military 
bases in either frozen or ice-free portions of 
Antarctica could raise havoc. Red subma- 
rines operating out of Antarctic pens would 
be in easy reach of South America in one 
direction and Australia in another. Red 
missile launching pads in Antarctica would 
be in range of Argentina, Chile, and per- 
haps’ areas as far north as the Panama 
Canal. 

Yet in spite of this danger we are in the 
midst of a Mexican standoff regarding An- 
tarctica largely of our own making, due to 
the timidity of men in high places who desist 
from claiming their Nation’s due in an age 
of high crises. At last year’s 12-nation An- 
tarctica conference we agreed to “freedom of 
scientific investigation” on the part of all 
nations. Does this mean that anyone, the 
Soviets included, can send in scientific and 
technical teams, come upon large quantities 
of mineral wealth, chop them out and ship 
them home, while the Nation with a right to 


the lion’s share of Antarctica’s riches sits. 


on its haunches and watches? 

The treaty guarantees nonmilitarization. 
Does this mean that the Russians, guilty of 
breaking a thousand international agree- 
ments, will refrain from constructing mili- 
tary installations in an unpopulated conti- 
nent with a million hiding places? 

There is little wonder that Senator Frank 
LAuscHe, Democrat, of Ohio, called the lan- 
guage of the treaty “nebulous,” and Senator 
Ernest GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska, said 
that “while the language of the treaty seems 
unduly vague, it is clear that no rights of the 
United States to Antarctica are recognized, 
nor could they be, once the treaty is rati- 
fled.” 

Certainly the activities of the United States 
in Antarctica have given this Nation a stellar 
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claim. American sailors, scientists, and ex- 
plorers have suffered and died establishing 
our rights. The Government has spent be- 
tween $100 million and $300 million on An- 
taretic exploration. During Operation High- 
jump alone (commanded by Byrd in 1946- 
47), a naval task force of 4,000 men charted 
1,700,000 square miles of the continent— 
900,000 of which had never been seen be- 
fore. 

In a letter to Secretary of State Herter 
shortly before last year’s 12-nation agree- 
ment, Congressman JOHN R. PILLION, Re- 
publican, of New York, scored our Antarctic 
policy. Wrote PiLuion: “It is inconceivable 
that the United States allow its preeminent 
status in the Antarctic to be reduced to the 
same level as those nations with little or no 
valid interest in this continent. 

“This self-destruction of our interests can 
only lead to chaos and obstruction to the 
orderly free development of our political and 
economic interests in the Antarctic. Our 
experiences with the Soviet in the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements should serve as suffi- 
cient warning not to again commit political 
suicide.” 

Knowing the character of Communist 
Russia, what is to stop her from setting up 
Antarctic space stations under the “freedom 
of scientific investigation” clause of the 
agreement? South Pole experts maintain 
Antarctica is one of the most suitable sites 
on earth for such ventures. The South Pole 
is a firmly fixed point, in contrast to its 
Arctic opposite number. For space-tracking 
purposes any object in the southern half of 
the sky surrounding the earth would be con- 
tinuously visible to Antarctic tracking an- 
tenna. 

Could not the Russians at some future 
date turn their scientific efforts into big 
gains for their geopolitical, military, and 
strategic interests? Not that things aren’t 
bad enough already. The United States, 
with paramount legitimate interests, occu- 
pies three permanent Antarctic stations. 
Russia, with little legal right on the conti- 
nent save through the noodle-spine largesse 
of Uncle Sam, who seems to have lost his 
beard, maintains four permanent stations 
that we. know of. 


Consistent with their gigantic gall, the 
Russians are exploring parts of Antarctica 
claimed by such as Norway and Australia, 
mapping areas and renaming mountains and 
mountain ranges. The Russians boldly 
claimed the entire continent in 1950, al- 
though they had shown no real interest in 
it until after World War Il. Even kinder- 
garten children and Hyde Park matrons 
must realize by now that any “12 nation 
agreement” the Reds sign will have little 
bearing on the expansionist designs of the 
Kremlin. 

Bills have been introduced and shelved in 
Congress calling for the United States to 
claim what is rightfully hers. Patriotic or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce and 
South Pole experts have vainly beseeched 
Presidents, the State Department, and Con- 
gress to take some interest in this problem 
before the Russian bear gobbles up the 
Antarctic. 


But the timid souls of political prom- 
inence continue their America Last-ism re- 
garding this frozen gem at the bottom of the 
world. It doesn’t take a foreign affairs 
wizard to scan Russia’s past performance 
chart and figure out what capers our groin- 
kicking opponents will pull in Antarctica if 
we don’t get hopping down there. It now 
stands for the US. Senate to act in our 
enlightened self-interest. by rejecting the 
treaty and for the next administration to 
take a fresh look at the need to assert our 
Antarctic rights. 
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CPA’s for Public Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Rrecorp an article which 
appeared in the June 1960 Journal of 
Accountancy. 

In my view, the call this article makes 
for accountants to become more active 
in public service is very pertinent and 
timely: 

CPA’s ror PusBLIc OFrfrice 


In Spokane, Wash., a member of the in- 
stitute who is a candidate for the city coun- 
cil made this statement in a televised cam- 
paign speech: 

“As a certified public accountant, I repre- 
sent a profession whose members ordinarily 
do not seek many public offices. Perhaps the 
highly confidential nature of our work and 
the exactitude with which it must be per- 
formed make us reluctant to become in- 
volved in political issues. However, in the 
fields of business, industry, U.S. Govern- 
ment service and education, a certified public 
accountant is a member of every good man- 
agement team. Many fine CPA’s are presi- 
dents of large publicly held corporations. 
The Secretary of the Navy, the Director of 
the Budget and the Comptroller General of 
the United States are all certified public 
accountants.” 

CPA’s do have exceptional qualifications 
for public office, and it is regrettable that 
so few of them seek it. The only CPA’s 
holding elective offices of national promi- 
nance at present are the Governor of Rhode 
Island and the mayor of Los Angeles. A few 
CPA’s have been Members of Congress, but 
there are none at present, although thé 
Honorable GLenarp P. Lipscoms of California 
is a registered public accountant. 

A few, but still too few, have been running 
for and winning such offices as membership 
in State legislatures, city councils, and 
school boards, where their ability to under- 
stand finances and budgets gives them a 
special opportunity to render genuine public 
service. 

While there are nearly four times as many 
lawyers in the United States as CPA's, and 
admitting that legal training has some spe- 


~ cial value for legislators and administrators 


of the law, the contrast between members 
of the legal and accounting professions in 
public office is still startling. In Congress, 
approximately two-fifths of all the Members 
are lawyers. 

Many law firms encourage their younger 
men—and partners, too—to be active in pol-« 
itics. CPA firms might well do the same, 
whether or not many of them actually seek 
public office. Last year an editorial in the 
American Medical Association News said: 

“Physicians, like other professional people, 
have a responsibility to take an active in- 
terest in politics, to urge competent men to 
run for office, to become well-informed vot- 
ers, and to express their views to their elected 
representatives on pending legislation. 

“If the professional men of America do not 
become more active in goverment and poli- 
tics and do not join in concerted resistance 
to further inroads on local authority ard 
initiative, they will be doing less than citi- 
zenship demands of them.” 
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CPA’s share this responsibility of citizen- 
ship, either to become candidates for office 
or to take an active interest in political af- 
fairs in their own communities. 

Whether the subject under discussion ts 
the Federal budget or the cost of a new 
school, CPA’s will be listened to with re- 
spect by their friends and neighbors. If 
they are willing to make a little effort, they 
will find ample opportunity in either of the 
major political parties to make a construc- 
tive contribution to citizenship education 
and clarification of basic issues. 

Candidates of both partiés agree that the 
greatest internal threat to the United States 
of America is fiscal irresponsibility, although 
they disagree violently as to what is respon- 
sible and what is not. In this area partic- 
llarly, members of the accounting profession 
can help to promote sound thinking. 

Working through either party, according 
to their personal preference, certified public 
accountants have a unique opportunity to 
persuade other citizens why they should vote, 
and vote intelligently. In this year partic- 
ularly; they will find in most communities a 
warm welcome if they volunteer for political 
activity. If they accept the opportunity and 
the obligation to contribute to public en- 
lightenment in the political arena, they can 
exert a tremendous influence for better gov- 
ernment. 


Statement of the West Virginia Glass 
Workers’ Protective League Before the 
Tariff Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of the glass industry of the United States 
in the face of cheap imports from for- 
eign countries is well known to the en- 
tire membership of the House. Unless 
immediate relief is given, the glasswork- 
ers of America will be in the same pre- 
dicament as those workers in other in- 
dustries such as pottery, chinaware, etc., 
who no longer have jobs because of the 
stiff competition these imports have oc- 
casioned. 

The West Virginia Glass Workers’ 
Protective League have been given an 
opportunity to file a statement with the 
Tariff Commission in which they plead 
the case of these many workers. They 
have stated their situation so well that I 
respectfully request permission to have 
it reprinted in the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for the benefit of my colleagues. I 
trust they will take an opportunity to 
review it and consider the bleakness of 
the future of these folks unless some- 
thing is done quickly to reduce these im- 
ports and their devastating effects on 
America’s industries: 


STATEMENT OF THE West Vircrnra Gass 
Workers’ Prorecrive LEAGUE BEFORE THE 
TarirF COMMISSION 
Mr. Chairman, the West Virginia Glass 

Workers’ Protective League, whose member- 

ship is composed of American flint workers 
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and flat glass workers, deeply appreciate the 
opportunity to submit a statement to this 
distinguished committee. 

In West Virginia, as well as throughout 
the United States, the people are wondering 
how much longer we can help support the 
rest of the free world. 

In West Virginia, 38,000 workers have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation 
benefits; 282,675 more are receiving surplus 
food. We firmly beHeve this is caused by 
automation and importations. While we 
can condone automation, we bitterly oppose 
importations. It is hard to reconcile our- 
selves to a situation whereby we are unem- 
ployed with no prospect of immediate em- 
ployment, while foreign workers are busily 
engaged in producing goods that we formerly 
produced. 

Unless relief is given soon, it is inevitable 
that many of our members will go the same 
way as the pottery workers, watchmakers, 
the workers in the bicycle, hardwood-ply- 
wood, chinaware, camera, textile, sewing 
machine, typewriter, clock, and the clothes- 
pin industries. 

We are bitter against our present reciprocal 
trade agreements that allow hundreds of 
thousands of boxes of window glass to be 
imported to this country every month while 
our members are walking the streets waiting 
for a tank, that has been shut. down because 
the warehouse is full of boxed glass, to start 
operating again. 

Since the trade agreements program was 
enacted in 1934, tariffs have been reduced 
75 percent. It would definitely aggravate 
the situation if imports were allowed to take 
an even larger share of the already declining 
market. 

Seventeen countries are now exporting 
window glass to this country. We do not 
concur with.the State Department’s philoso- 
phy of appeasement of other countries in or- 
der to hold their friendship at the cost of the 
American worker. We can go all over the 
world saving is from communism, but we 
may come home to find it here. Many of 
the thousands now unemployed in the glass 
industry, lost their jobs as a direct result of 
importation, and they are unhappy about it. 

Because foreign glass sells 25 percent less, 
almost all of the eastern and western sea- 
coast has been lost to our domestic manu- 
facturers of plain sheet glass. With the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, ships 
from all over the world will be emptying 
their cargoes in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Toledo, and the Buffalo area. It is a mat- 
ter of record that tlie very first ocean-going 
vessel] to reach Chicago, the Prins Johan 
Willem Frisco, carried a cargo which in- 
cluded window glass. Having lost almost 
all of the eastern and western markets to 
imports because of the difference in prices 
(25 percent less) we now face the same situ- 
ation in the Great Lakes area, 

We cannot visualize how the the Ameri- 
can workman and the American business- 
man may be helped by making it more at- 
tractive profitwise for an American manu- 
facturer to close his plant here fo make in- 
vestments abroad. Our present unfair Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements are doing that 
very thing. We believe a reappraisal of the 
tariff situation certainly is called for, but 
not to the detriment of the American glass- 
workers. Many European and Asiatic coun- 
tries have less unemployment than we do 
here in the United States. 

The American glassworker is being out- 
waged by cheap foreign labor. The basic 
average hourly wage of the Japanese glass- 
worker is about 26 cents an hour; the Itali- 
an, 36 cents; the French 47 cents; the Ger- 
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man, 55 cents; the English, 70 cents. The 
American basic average hourly wage is $2.22 
an hour. The combined average wage of the 
foreign glassworker is 47 cents an hour. 
Does the State Department expect the Amer- 
ican glassworker to live on $3.76 a day? 
Statistics on importation of window glass 
(8.S.E. boxes) to this country are as follows: 


Imports 


15, 953 

76, 081 
546, 671 
1, 526, 121 
611, 545 
1, 610, 212 
1, 390, 366 
3, 372, 710 


Year: 


In 1955 imports captured 14.4 percent of 
our domestic markets. In 1956, imports 
captured 18.3 percent; 1957, 19.8 percent; 
1958, 20.3 percent; and in 1959, imports in- 
creased to 34.1 percent of our domestic 
markets. 

The beginning of 1960 found the flat glass 
industry operating at approximately 55 per- 
cent of its total capacity. Today, in the 
United States, two window glass factories 
are completely closed. The Fourco Glass 
Co., which operates three factories (two in 
Clarkshurg, W. Va., and one in Fort Smith, 
Ark.) is now operating at 52 percent of its 
total capacity, with 41 percent of its em- 
ployes laid off. An average of over 720,055 
boxes of window glass enter this country 
each month. This 720,055 boxes equal the 
normal production of the Rolland Glass Co., 
its Adamston flat glass division, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; the Harding Glass Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark.; the Blackford Window Glass Co., of 
Vincennes, Ind.; and the factories of the 
American-Saint Gobian Corp., in Arnold, Pa., 
and Okmulgee, Okla. 

The American Flint Glass workers over a 
period of years have lost considerable ground. 
It was pointed out that automation was the 
reason for the lack of employment in the 
handmade division of the industry, but 
we find, today, that the automatic machine 
division of the industry is feeling the pres- 
sure of imports. 

In the past few years there has been a 
definite decline in the number of employees 
in hand plants. Several plants have gone 
out of existence. Among them the Paden 
City Glass, Paden City, W. Va., the Cam- 
bridge Glass Co., of Cambridge, Ohio, and 
the A. H, Heisey Co., of Newark, Ohio. 

In 1958 imports of glass in the category 
totaled $11,989,055. The leading source of 
imports was West Germany. 

In 1958 exports of machine-made table 
and kitchen glassware totaled $4,321,412 
(Canada, $1,861,700), and those of hand- 
made table and kitchen glassware $396,150 
(Canada, $293,000), these categories includ- 
ing most glass tableware and novelty ware. 
Exports of machine made tumblers, drink- 
ing glasses, and stemware were $3,665,150 
(Canada, $1,728,600). Exports of heat re- 
sistant cooking glassware totaled $1,951,712 
(Canada $1,595,600). 

Exports were approximately $1,654,353 less 
than imports. 

We, therefore, urge the Tariff Commission 
to consider the critical plight of the Ameri- 
can glassworker. If we may reiterate, any 
further cuts in tariff on any glass could well 
be the end of one of America’s oldest in- 
dustries, . 











Social Policies for the Aged 


‘in a Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


© OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record remarks of my 
brilliant and forthright colleague from 
the State of Oregon, WayNE Morse, on 
the occasion of the 13th Annual Confer- 
ence on Aging, held at the University 
of Michigan this week. In his speech 
on the first day of that conference, June 
27, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has outlined, in his typical 
scholarly fashion, the background to the 
emergence of the aged in our country as 
@ national matter, and not merely as a 
group with the same conditions and 
problems the relatively fewer numbers 
of senior citizens experienced in previous 
generations. He shows, too, that despite 
the cries of alarm by the “standpatters” 
among us, the Nation can afford much 
more than it is now contributing to the 
dignity and well-being of our growing 
numbers of retired men and women. 

And finally, and much more to the 
immediate issue before us, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] reminds us 
that all of us, young and old, have a stake 
in the decisions that must be made to- 
day—especially concerning the protec- 
tion against medical care costs during 
retirement. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SocraLt POLICIES FOR THE AGED IN A DEMOCRACY 
(Remarks of Senator Wayne Morsz, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 13th Annual Confer- 

ence on Aging, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 27, 

1960) 

It was a great honor and pleasure for me 
to receive and accept your invitation to par- 
ticipate in this Conference on Aging at the 
University of Michigan. 

When Clark Tibbitts, of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare contacted 
me about this conference, I was particularly 
anxious to come. Clark Tibbitts’ father-in- 
law was president of Reed College out in my 
State several years ago, and I have memories 
of many pleasant associations with his fam- 
ily. 

- But it is pretty hard for a Member of Con- 
gress to try to tell you anything about this 
subject matter that you do not already know. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, of which I am a member, has 
established a Subcommittee on Problems of 
the Aged and Aging, under the outstanding 
chairmanship of my good friend from Mich- 
igan, Senator Par McNamara. 

The great work which Senator MCNAMARA 
has done as chairman of that subcommittee 
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should come as no surprise to anyone in 
Michigan or for that matter to anyone in the 
country who knows Pat McNamara. He is 
&@ great humanitarian with a tender but real- 
istic understanding of human welfare prob- 
lems. He meets my definition of a consti- 
tutional liberal, namely, one who seeks to 
translate into legislation the human rights 
guarantees and private property guarantees 
of the Constitution. 

We have a long way to go in the United 
States before we can say truthfully that we 
have lived up to the constitutional liberalism 
of the great liberals who wrote the Constitu- 
tion. We should never forget that our Con- 
stitutional forefathers. made clear that the 
primary objective of our system of self- 
government is to promote the welfare of 
people. They taught the lesson that I fear 
many in our generation need to learn, namely, 
that the only true wealth we have is human 
wealth. The most precious values we have 
are human values. The wealth of America 
is to be found in our people, not in our 
Wall Street, smokestacks, factories, mercan- 
tile empires, and other material things. 
They are but instrumentalities with which 
to serve the general welfare of our people 
within the procedural checks and balances 
ef our constitutional system. 

Pat McNamara understands this and as 
a great liberal legislator, seeks to put it into 
practice in the Senate of the United States. 
I shall always be proud ,of the fact that I 
campaigned for his election in 1954 in Mich- 
igan and I shall always stand ready and 
willing to be of any further assistance that 
I can to this great liberal from Michigan. 
He must not be lost to the Senate of the 
United States and I am confident that the 
people of Michigan will share that point of 
view -in November 1960. 

Likewise, I am pledsed to be associated 
with the junior Senator from Michigan, Sen- 
ator Puiuip Hart. He is another forward- 
looking liberal of the Senate. It is my pre- 
diction in Ann Arbor tonight that as the 
years go by, he will make a great record for 
himself and Michigan in the Senate of the 
United States. 

I have followed the hearings and reports 
of Senator McNamara’s subcommittee very 
carefully, and I am impressed by the extent 
to which it has called upon you people here 
today for information. 

Of course, some of us in the Congress have 
looked for years to Wilber Cohen for guidance 
on social security matters; we still do. He 
is one of the Nation’s leading experts in the 
field and we hardly know how to act on a 
social security matter in Congress, without 
the services of Professor Cohen. 

Professor Donohue is another major source 
of light and guidance to Congress on prob- 
lems concerning the aged. 

So if I were to report to you on the hear- 
ings and findings of this particular subcom- 
mittee, I would be in the position of quoting 
back to you many of your own words. 


EMERGENCE OF THE AGED AS A MINORITY 


But the Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged has carefully canvassed the Nation in 
seeking both expert opinion and personal 
experiences concerning the pattern of life in 
America for those 45 and over. 

It has produced the most comprehensive 
and valuable survey of this subject available 
to Congress. 

The very establishment of this subcommit- 
tee in the Senate is part of what the sub- 


committee report of last January calls an 
evidence of growth in national interest in 
problems of the aged. The meeting you are 
having right now is an evidence of it, as is 
the proposed White House Conference on 
Aging scheduled for next year. 

Unlike most of America’s minorities, the 
aged are emerging as a distinct minority, 
rather than being absorbed. You are all 
familiar with the social and economic 
changes in this country which are steadily 
separating people 65 and over from the 
younger population. This development is 
found, as our subcommittee report notes, 
in housing, employment, income, health 
needs, and in a kind of social ostracizing of 
the aged, insofar as family life is concerned. 

The three-generation family is rapidly dis- 
appearing in America. The reasons for that 
are an interesting and not altogether inspir- 
ing commentary upon our values. Among 
the reasons for it are economic and medical 
technologies which, of course, are not entirely 
subject to a moral judgment. 

But the subject I am here to talk to you 
about concerns a social policy toward the 
aged. That implies more than just an ob- 
jective study of what our mores are in modern 
America toward the aged; it calls for some 
thought about what they should be. 

But in order to make any value judgments, 
we first have to know what the facts are. 
That is why the Congress and the Nation 
is so indebted to the University of Michigan 
and similar centers elsewhere in the country 
for the social and economic information they 
can bring to Congress on this subject. 


A second factor in the increasing aware- 
ness of the problems of aging is the simple 
increase in the number of people 65 and over. 
From 4 percent of the population in 1900, 
the 65 and over group was almost 9 percent in 
1958, and will be well over 10 percent of the 
population for the next several decades. The 
rise in their numbers has coincided with the 
isolation of the aged as a group. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


I would like to summarize for you some 
of the other factual situations which our 
subcommittee has found, and which must 
be the framework of any future policy toward 
the aged. 

Although it has not rated first in the at- 
tention given it, I would mention, first, the 
changing employment status of the labor 
force, not only among those 45 and over, 
but for all Americans. This is the rising 
participation of Americans of working age 
in the labor force and the declining partici- 
pation of those over 65. A higher percentage 
of people under 65 and especially under 45, 
are working today than ever before. 

The entry of women into employment 
largely accounts for this increase. But 
among men and women over 65 fewer are 
working than ever before, and it seems likely 
that the trend will continue. In 1900, 37 
percent of this group was working; by 1950, 
only 26 percent was working; and by 1975, 
it is estimated that 17.5 million men and 
women over 65 will be outside the labor force 
and only 4.5 million in it, or 20 percent 
employed. 

Together with declining employment goes 
a sharp decline in income of those over 65. 
Already the lowest income group insofar as 
age is concerned, their income problem is 
likely to worsen unless some steps are taken 
to do something about it. 
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As our subcommittee pointed out, the fact 
that more people of working age are work- 
ing should dispel alarmist views about the 
few having to support the many, since the 
ratio of working people to nonworking peo- 
ple remains favorable. It certainly shows 
that our economy can sustain measures to 
aid the aged, if it continues its present deter- 
mination not to employ them in gainful 
occupations. 

With the drop in their income goes the 
change in housing, in medical care, in social 
activities, and similar shifts in living pat- 
terns which have come to mark the over-65 
as a minority group. 

WHAT SHOULD OUR POLICY BE? 


I think that our policy toward the over-65 
minority group must be dictated by a con- 
sideration that there are some respects in 
which this group wishes to remain distinct 
from the rest of the population. 

Many of them do not in fact want to work. 
To some extent, this desire is conditioned 
by illness or some disability. 

To a great many others—if they have suf- 
ficient income—retirement is a time to put 
aside many life-long responsibilities and en- 
joy oneself. Some men and women among 
the over-65 group prefer to remain with 
others of their own age, and some experi- 
ments in housing for the elderly have been 
notably successful. 

Because it is impossible to say that the 
elderly have a uniform desire to be re- 
absorbed into the three generation family 
and the economic patterns they knew in 
their own youth, we must have some alterna- 
tive policies for the aged. 

First, I think it is important to break down 
the barriers to their gainful employment, for 
those who wish to be employed. Discrimin- 
ation due to age is just as unpleasant and 
unjust as racial or religious discrimination 
or any other kind which ignores capability. 

Driving péople out of the labor force is an 
ugly and undesirable thing. I am proud of 
the fact that my State of Oregon has one of 
the seven State laws aimed at curbing dis- 
crimination based upon age. We need more 
such State laws, and we need a firm Federal 
policy to knock down these barriers among 
employers who work under contract to the 
Federal Government. 

In short, those who wish to continue work- 
ing after reaching retirement age should have 
the opportunity to do so. 

But we must also make it possible for them 
to retire. The social security structure of 
today is still tied too closely, in my opinion, 
to the concept in which it was originated. 
As a depression-born institution, it was in- 
tended to provide a minimum subsistence 
to the elderly, so they would be encouraged 
to retire and make room for younger workers 
in the scarce number of jobs available. Its 
benefit system was inadequate even by de- 
pression standards, and our standards of 
what is a desirable standard of living are 
much higher today. 

In my opinion, social security should now 
be elevated into the kind of retirement sys- 
tem on which people 65 and over can live in 
reasonable comfort. 

Certainly it should include health insur- 
ance. As the first Senator to introduce a 
companion to the Forand bill in the Senate, 
I have been amazed by the rapid ascendence 
of this proposal as a political issue. 

In 1958, I offered my bill as a floor amend- 
ment to the modest boost in social security 
benefits which was passed at that time. Only 
two Senators even joined in the discussion 
of my amendment. We could not get a roll- 
call vote on it; it was rejected by a voice vote 
with only a handful present. 

Two years later, it is at the head of every- 
one’s list of domestic issues in the 1960 cam- 
paign. 
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POWER OF THE POLLS 


This brings me to a final point: The most 
practical way for the aged to make known 
their views is through political action. It 
is fine to put all the figures together in com- 
mittee reports, but the universal language 
most clearly understood by most politicians 
is not the language or facts or logic, but the 
language of votes. 

Had not the enthusiasm and interest in the 
Forand bill been communicated to Members 
of Congress through letterwriting, poll tak- 
ing, and similar means of expression, it would 
not now be the issue it is even though the 
need for it remained the same. 

I have pledged on many platforms that I 
shall see to it that the voters have the bene- 
fit of a Senate rolicall on the Forand-Morse 
bill or on the NcNamara bill before the No- 
yember election. I have already prepared 
my original bill as an amendment to the 
House-passed social security bill, substitut- 
ing the insurance plan for the public assist- 
ance plan of medical care. 

When we have had a vote on it in the 
Senate, the voters will be in a much better 
position to pass judgment in November. Be- 
cause the House of Representatives was un- 
able to adopt anything more than the public 
assistance health plan, I do not expect that 
our insurance proposal will make much 
headway in conference with the House, even 
if it is adopted by the Senate. But it will 
provide the foundation for another try next 
year. 

There was a time when the “ham 'n egg” 
issue was big in California, and possibly 
Florida, but not elsewhere. That is no longer 
true. As the aged have emerged as a dis- 
tinct minority, their power at the polls has 
also become greater. 

What today’s young and middle-aged citi- 
zens expect out of life in their own declin- 
ing years is also a factor which must make 
itself felt. But they must become conscious 
of the political connection between how they 
vote on election day now and the kind of 
policy which they will live under in their 
old age. 

Adoption of a progressive and enlightened 
social policy requires both education and po- 
litical action. Education on the subject has 
been advanced considerably in recent years; 
I hope the day of political action is not far 
off. 


A Doctor’s View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and constitutent, Mr. Donald 
MacLean, of Berwyn, Pa., has asked me 
to bring to the attention of this House 
a letter written recently to the editor of 
the weekly publication of the Philadel- 
phia County Medical Society. While 
some of us may not agree with Dr. 
Daly’s statement in its entirety it cer- 
tainly raises many provocative points 
which should be thought through. The 
letter, as follows, is comended to your 
careful consideration: 

Eprror, PHILADELPHIA MEDICINE: 

How any physician can favor social secu- 
rity is beyond my comprehension. By favor- 
ing this socialistic monstrosity, he denies all 
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the principles organized medicine has pro- 
claimed for years. How silly to oppose State 
medicine, support the Jenkins-Keogh bill 
and then beg to be included in social 
security. 

Apparently the propaganda of the physi- 
cians’ committee for social security is being 
accepted as factual. 

It is said that this plan is actuarially 
sound. This is untrue. It is not insurance, 
it is a Federal dole financed by taxes. The 
Supreme Court considered it a “relief’’ pro- 
gram when, on May 24, 1937, it declared the 
legality of the Social Security Act. The 
scheme is not actuarially sound—and par- 
ticularly unsound for the new entrant. A 
new entrant can expect to pay a tax of $1.69 
for every $1 promised in benefits. This is 
completely contrary to the claim that it isa 
sound investment for the young physician. 

It is claimed that under social security 
physicians have the same rights and guaran- 
tees as in an insurance contract. This also 
is untrue. Social security has no guaranteed 
benefits. There is no contract with the Goy- 
ernment for the relief payments. The social 
security law states (sec. 1104) “the right to 
alter, amend or repeal any provision of the 
act, is hereby reserved to Congress.” Again 
you are at the mercy of irresponsible politi- 
cians facing election. Under an insurance 
plan, an individual has a contract with the 
insurance company and has certain guaran- 
teed rights written into his policy. 

It is claimed that social security for phys!- 
cians is a better buy than legitimate insur- 
ance. This is also untrue. Computed on the 
first $4,800 on earned income, a self-em- 
ployed person is taxed $216 a year. If a doc- 
tor invested $216 a year until the average 
retirement age of 69, after working 40 years, 
this fund would contain more than $35,000. 
If he used only the annual interest (6 per- 
cent—some mutual funds pay this and bet- 
ter) without touching the principal, he 
would have an income of approximately $170 
@ month. He would still collect this amount 
even if he continued to work; unless he were 
72 years old, he couldn’t collect a social se- 
curity dime if he earned more than $100 a 
month (G.P., March 1960—p. 79) or if he 
decided on insurance, he could use the same 
amount as the annual cost of social security 
to purchase a life annuity averaging $216 
a month after he reached 65. 

It is only commonsense that physicians 
should reject and resist social security be- 
cause they cannot ask for this socialistic 
measure and oppose socialistic medicine. If 
social security is right for physicians, then 
it follows that socialized medicine is right 
for their patients. 

There are enough men of nobility in our 
ranks who still and will continue to strive to 
realize the ideals inculcated by their illustri- 
ous teachers. One must fear that the future 
belongs to the “gimme’s” and the “some- 
thing for nothing” characters who forget 
that there is no such thing. The politician 
takes your money and some of your liberty. 
The end is national catastrophe. 

Those who will not read history are bound 
to repeat the mistakes of the past. Hard 
facts mean nothing to the liberal and the 
socialist. Germany cast off much of her so- 
cialim for free enterprise and is now the most 
prosperous nation in Europe. England is de- 
caying rapidly in wealth and spiritual cour- 
age. Sweden, with the “womb to the tomb 
care,” has the highest suicide rate. Hard- 
ship and freedom—yes, freedom to starve— 
made America great. It developed rugged 
characters, independent in mind, jealous of 
the encroachment of the omnipotent state 
and their symbol was the rattlesnake— 
“Don’t tread on me.” But the politicians 
have conditioned the people to a giveaway 
philosophy—they have sown the wind and 
we will reap the whirlwind. 

JoserpH A. DaLty, M.D. 
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The Power of Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, our 
colleague the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Lusk] has been with us only a short 
time, but he has impressed all of us most 
favorably with his fine knowledge of 
public affairs, his profound judgment, 
his deep knowledge of the law, and his 
wise decisions. Accordingly, he has in- 
fluenced legislation as well as made 
friends and gained the utmost respect of 
all of his colleagues. 

The Senator from Oregon delivered a 
most’ impressive and worthy talk to a 
group of Senators at a special meeting 
this morning. His remarks have been 
reduced to writing and should be shared 
with our colleagues and the people of 
the Nation. Accordingly, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe POWER OF PRAYER 


“I have taken for my subject this morning 
“The Power of Prayer,” and for my text two 
passages from Mark. The first is: 

“In the morning rising up a great while 
before day, He went out and departed to a 
solitary place, and there prayed.”’ Mark I: 35. 

And the second: 

“He went a little further and fell on His 
face and prayed, saying: ‘O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ 
And He cometh unto the disciples and find- 
eth them asleep and saith unto Peter, ‘What, 
could you not watch with me one hour? 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.’” Mark 36, 39-44. 

On these two occasions, as on others, our 
Lord taught us to pray by example. On 
another, He taught us how to pray, when, 
in answer to a question of a follower, He 
recited what is known as the Lord’s Prayer— 
the perfect prayer, it may be said, because 
of its total acknowledgment of man’s feelty 
to God: “Thy kingdom come; Thou will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Sonreone has written that— 

“Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the still- 
ness of our thoughts, the evenness of recol- 
lection, the seat of meditation, the rest of 
our cares, and the calm of our tempest; 
prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un- 
troubled thoughts; it is the daughter of 
charity and the sister of meekness.”’ 

The question arises—For what shall we 
pray? For material success, for victory in 
war, for our eternal salvation? 

Surely, the last must be the supreme de- 
sire of all who profess belief in God and 
the immortality of the soul. And so little 
children are taught to lisp at their mothers’ 
knees, “Now I lay me down to sleep. I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep.” 

The poet, Tennyson, has the dying King 
Arthur say: 


“I have lived my life, and that which I have 





done 

May He within himself make pure; but 
thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 


+ 
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Pray for my soul. More things are meee? 
by prayer than this world dreams of 

Wherefore let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day.. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain 

If knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 

Both for themselves and those that - 
them friend? 

For so.the whole round earth is everywhere 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of* 
God.” 


We pray for good health, for success in a 
business venture, for a safe voyage. But 
some pray only that they may become better 
men and women, Of this sort is the sublime 
prayer of St. Francis of Assisi: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of your 
peace; where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light, and, 
where there is sadness, joy. O Divine 
Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
to be comforted as to comfort; to be under- 
stood, as to understand; to be loved as to 
love; for it is in giving that we receive; it 
is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and it 
is in dying that we are born to eternal life.” 

The skeptic scoffs at prayer and sneers 
that prayers are never answered, that the 
loved one for whose restoration to health 
we pray, dies; that so many, notwithstanding 
their prayers, fail to reach the goal in life 
upon which their hearts are set, but instead 
are victims of poverty, disease, and the 
thousand and one ills that flesh is heir to. 

But if one who ts not a theologian may 
venture an answer to these men of little 
faith, it might be said that their objections 
are based upon a misunderstanding of the 
Christian’s conception of God’s relationship 
to man. We believe in the infinite goodness 
and wisdom and the omnipotence of God; 
that he is the creator and we the creatures 
and hence that his will, not ours, shall be 
done. Prayer is an act of faith. The in- 
articulate major premise of every good prayer 
is submission to the will of God; and the 
paradox of misery in the world on the one 
hand and a God of infinite goodness, who 
created the world, on the other, is resolved 
by the Christian’s faith that obedience to the 
will of God is the greatest of all good. In- 
deed, the devout prayer of the Christian, the 
humble prayer, such as that of the publican 
who stood afar off and beat his breast and 
cried out, “Lord be merciful to me a sinner,” 
such a prayer is itself a good, for “Who rises 
from prayer a better man, his prayer is 
answered.” 

The birth of Christ was heralded by the 
angelic choirs singing of peace to mankind. 
The word “peace” was frequently on the lips 
of the Saviour. But there is no peace in the 
world today and the prayer of the peoples of 
the world, whether uttered or not, are for 
peace, for the warding off of the threat of 
destruction of our civilization that hangs 
over our heads like a pall. 

It was to secure this peace that the United 
Nations was organized in the fond hope that 
it would provide a forum in which disputes 
among the nations would be settled without 
resort to arms. It is yet to be demonstrated 
that through this or any other similar ma- 
chinery peace can be preserved. In the 
meantime the world stands armed as never 
before in history, and the peoples of the 
world spend their substance on weapons of 
unbelievable destructive power. 

The philosopher may say that all of this is 
the supreme example of the folly of mankind. 
So perhaps it is. But we are caught in 
the fell clutch of circumstance, and we 
must deal with it; and no more fearful 
responsibility ever rested upon the shoulders 
of men than the responsibility of statesmen 
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and leaders of peoples to avert the threatened 
disaster and to set our feet upon the path 
that leads to 


a living thing, a thing of substance, and not 
mere words. The in Hamlet knelt 
down to pray, but could only despairingly 
exclaim: 


“My vate — up, my thoughts stay down 


Words poe thoughts never to heaven 
go.” 

And so it is with too many of us. If not 
sworn enemies of God, we are too often 
neutralists. We do not believe in our hearts 
in the providence of God. 

Christ said, “Ask and you shall receive.” 
May I suggest, Is not this an acceptable 
time to storm the gates of heaven with our 
prayers for peace, or, rather, should I say, 
for the means of 


and pray.” We are not indeed called upon 
to, bare our breasts to the sword of our 
enemy. It would be wrong not to prepare 
to defend ourselves against aggression. But 
while we watch we can also pray—pray for 
the turning back of the tide of immorality 
that tends to corrupt our society, for the 
increase of understanding and the spirit 
of charity among'us, and, for our leaders, 


So we may hasten the coming of that “one 
far off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.” 





Defense Procurement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the June 24, 1960, 
Washington Evening Star. 

The editorial is representative of the 
growing voice for improved procurement 
and supply procedures in the military 
departments to end waste of the tax- 
Payers’ money. 

As indicated in the editorial, much of 
‘the current move against procurement 
waste was spearheaded by the action of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
which in the fiscal 1961 Defense appro- 
priations bill, reported April 29, 1960, 
recommended a 3-percent, across-the- 
board reduction in procurement appro- 
priations as a positive move toward tak- 
ing immediate steps in this regard. The 
editorial follows: 

[From the Evening Star, June 24, 1060] 
Far From SATISFACTORY 

In approving recommendations of the Sen- 

ate Appropriations Committee on the De- 
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fense budget, the Senate also has given the 
Pentagon a well merited rebuke for its 
lethargy in consolidating supply and pro- 
curement services. As the Senate commit- 
tee has pointed out, the progress of the 
Defense Department in reducing costly waste 
of dollars intended for weapons and other 
equipment is “far from satisfactory.” 

The overlapping and duplication of serv- 
ices in the fields of material buying and dis- 
tribution have been strongly criticized in the 
past by the Hoover Commission, the Comp- 
troller General and several congressional 
‘committees. Now the Senate appropriations 
group has added to the chorus of condemna- 
tion with this comment: “The committee 
notes with grave concern the numerous and 
admitted examples of waste and duplication 
in defense procurement which have been 
reported to this and other congressional com- 
mittees. The audit reports of the General 
Accounting Office show that these are not 
isolated examples; rather they underscore 
the urgency of integrating the supply sys- 
tems and service activities of the military 
departments—repeatedly expressed as the 
intent of Congress. The committee calls on 
the Department of Defense to take immedi- 
ate and vigorous steps to integrate its pro- 
curement and supply service activities in 
order to provide maximum utilization of the 
defense dollar.” 

The House, as a spur to such consolida- 
tion, cut the procurement appropriation by 
3 percent—pointing out that much more 
than this amount could be saved by an effi- 
cient and effective merger of buying services. 
The Senate restored this cut—but, in effect, 
has backed its committee’s demand for a 
prompt end to waste. Whatever the final 
action by the conferees, both Houses of 
Congress noW have served notice that they 
expect drastic supply reforms—reforms 
which it has been estimated could save the 
Department more than a billion dollars every 
year. The savings could buy a lot of addi- 
tional recurity for America. 


Address Delivered by Father Patrick J. 
Nooney, National Chaplain, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
obtained an address by Father Patrick 
J. Nooney, of St. Joseph’s Parish in 
Struble, Iowa, who is also national chap- 
lain of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
This speech, recently presented in Yank- 
ton, S.D., in observance of Loyalty Day, 
points out the disaster that lies ahead for 
this Nation if we continue to pursue ma- 
terialistic self-seeking pursuits and do 
not reawaken ourselves to the true un- 
derstanding of our values. 

I esk unanimous consent to have 
Father Nooney’s address printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Loyvatty Day Spreece Gtven sr FaTHER 
Patrick J. Noonry. NATIONAL CHAPLAIN, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WaRS, aT YANKTON, 
8S. Dak., on May 8, 1960 
Last Sunday, May 1, thousands of Ameri- 

cans participated in Loyalty Day parades 
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and ceremonies sponsored throughout the 
Nation by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. We 
still find it necessary to talk about loyalty. 
And why? 

Listen to this statement made by the Chi- 
nese Communist intelligence about tlie 7,000 
American boys imprisoned in North Korea 
during the recent war: “The American sol- 
dier has weak loyalty to his family, his com- 
munity, his country, his religion, and to his 
fellow soldier. His concepts of right and 
wrong are hazy and illformed. Opportunism 
is easy for him. By himself he feels fright- 
ened and insecure. He underestimates his 
own worth, his own strength, and his abil- 
ity to survive. He is ignorant of social 
values, social tensions, and conflicts. * * * 
He is insular and provincial. He fails to ap- 
preciate the meaning of, and the necessity 
for, any form of organization or discipline.” 

If only 50 percent of this is true, it’s still 
@ sad analysis of those American boys who 
never grew up to be men. The record bears 
out the Communist report. One out of 
three was guilty of collaborating with the 
enemy, and 1 out of 7 was guilty of serious 
collaborating, and 21 soldiers remained 
voluntarily with the enemy. All of this, 
without the use of brain washing. 

After thoroughly studying this situation, 
the U.S. Army found with our soldiers, an 
almost universal inability to adjust to a 
primitive situation—and a regrettable lack 
of the old Yankee ingenuity. It was also 
the result of some new failure in the child- 
hood and adolescent training of our young 
men—a new softness. The whole physical 
routine of Army life seemed to collapse in 
the prison camps. Survival of the fittest 
became the law. Finally, in 1955, the Pres- 
ident of the United States found it neces- 
sary to spellout for the U.S. Army the new 
code of conduct for captured prisoners of 
war. 

There is a good deal of confused thinking 
prevalent today on what loyalty is, and to 
whom, or what, we owe loyalty. It is un- 
fortunate that we must have a Loyalty Day. 
Every day should be Loyalty Day. This 
loyalty of which we speak should be directed 
first of all to God and His never-changing 
laws. It should include patriotism—love 
and respect for country, community, and 
neighbor. 

Not too much is being done to offset this 
poor thinking on loyalty. The strength of 
the members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and other groups like it, is needed to 
reawaken the American people to a true 
sense of values. We need to learn, once 
more, that some values do not change—not 
everything is relative. 


LOYALTY DAY 


Years ago, President Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “Americanism means the virtues of 
courage, honesty, justice, truth, sincerity, 
and hardihood—the virtues that made Amer- 
ica.” “The things that will destroy Amer- 
ica,” he prophesied, “are prosperity-at-any- 
price, safety first instead of duty first, the 
love of soft living and the get-rich-quick 
theory of life.” It seems that today our major 
loyalty is to the dollar sign and payola is 
accepted in the business world as well as in 
radio and television. 

Former President Herbert Hoover says: 
“We are in the midst of an increasing moral 
slump, as witness the increase in major 
crimes.” Last year, one-half million young 
people were arrested and 250,000 of them are 
proven, hardened criminals. Our annual 
crime bill runs into the millions and for 
every dollar given to any church, we spend 
$12 on crime. While the young people in- 
volved in these figures are but a small minor- 
ity of the Nation’s youth, the problem is a 
large one. 

We can hardly believe that integrity and 
moral strength are increasing, when we see, 
daily, the exposure of municipal corruption 
and the improper operation of some home 
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loan, meat, and fuel-oil businesses. A recent 
article in Parade magazine states the follow- 
ing facts: ‘In Chicago, police conspire with a 
thief to loot the very same business estab- 
lishments they are paid to protect. In Los 
Angeles, a high-school adviser is charged 
with urging his students to get ahead by 
stealing, and promises one of his pupils $500 
to rob a jewelry store. In Brooklyn, N.Y., 
the district attorney reveals that inspectors 
from the bureau of weights and measures 
have accepted bribes, so that dishonest 
butchers and oil companies can cheat cus- 
tomers. Dozens of diskjockeys confess to 
taking payola to plug recording, frequently 
the worst music in the Nation, before a guilli- 
ble public. In New York college students 
allegedly have cheated on exams and ob- 
tained degrees by hiring ghost writers to turn 
out their theses, term papers, and exams— 
paying from $50 to $3,000 in fees. A con- 
gressional hearing exposes rigged TV quiz 
shows. When confronted with the shocking 
evidence, network executives say, in effect: 
*We didn’t know what was going on.’ There 
are a number of crooked labor leaders rob- 
bing their membership blind and hiding be- 
hind the fifth amendment every time a con- 
gressional committee seeks to expose them.” 

Are these isolated instances of greed, negli- 
gence, and dishonesty? Or do they indicate a 
definite trend toward cheatsville and amoral- 
ity? Can it be that money, not love or 
service, has now become the dominant mo- 
tive and yardstick of achievement in our 
society? Have we, since the end of World 
War II, lost our ideals, our sense of responsi- 
bility, our sense of discipline, and striving? 
Have we lowered our standards all along 
the line? 

Hundreds of generations ago, Plato wrote: 
“What is honored in a country will be culti- 
vated there.” Is it possible that in our coun- 
try, we have been honoring the dollar sign 
and the pleasure men, all out of proportion? 
We are all the victims of our environment 
and heritage. And for the past 75 years, we 
in this country have made lions of our mil- 
lionaires and gangsters, to the disadvantage 
of our poets, scientists, politicians, and 
teachers. Witness the low salaries of educa- 
tors and scientists. Perhaps we should re- 
write Plato's statement applied to our cul- 
ture: “Who is publicized in a country is fre- 
quently emulated by its younger generation.” 

What can we do about all this? Is this 
the era in which our basic goal is personal 
security, personal security in terms of 
money—regardless of how acquired? Or is 
this just a passing stage of moral laxity, 
brought on by a prosperity we cannot 
handle? 

If we have overhonored and overglorified 
material wealth, then we must balance the 
scales. Children must be taught that suc- 
cess is a job well done, that a man feels 
rich when he writes a good poem, composes 
@ good song, builds a sturdy bookcase, save 
a human life. A man is a success who serves 
well and honorably. Success in America 
must not be measured in dollars alone. Ac- 
cording to the latest poll, most people now 
think it is. So, at this point of our history, 
we are long on dollars and short on ideal- 
ism. When people were poorer, other real 
values were more appreciated, i.e.—religion, 
truth, freedom, and loyalty. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars and their 
auxiliaries and other groups have done a fine 
job of sponsoring Boy Scout troops and 
other youth projects to interest and train 
our young people for right living. But there 
still is not enough basic training received 
from the home, school, and community to 
insure [the] fundamental loyalties and ob- 
jectives. Our national leaders have repeat- 
edly stated that American youth, compared 
to European youth, are soft, both physically 
and mentally. 

Are we failing our youth in not setting 
higher standards? We are too inclined to 
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take the easy route of getting our enter- 
tainment over television, rather than read- 
ing on our own, or properly developing the 
mind and body. The problem of porno- 
graphic and indecent materials available on 
newsstands is largely ignored, in spite of 
repeated FBI reports that show increases in 
such materials, are paralleled by increases 
in crime. In trying to give our children all 
we did not have, we have gone too far. 
Many young people have too much, too 
soon—too little appreciated. 

Patriotism is not something confined to 
ancient history. It should be instilled in 
young people in their homes and schools. 
We need to place more emphasis on owning 
and displaying the flag. All citizens must 
become more interested in their schools, 
including the curriculum and standards of 
conduct. Parents should clamp down on 
unrestricted use of the car, and the too-' 
early, unsupervised recreation of their chil- 
dren. How will we react when the next 
torch is lighted, and we need to send soldiers 
to another part of the globe? We won’t be 
loyal to God and country without training, 
and we cannot train our people after war 
is declared. 

We must get back to sound fundamentals. 
We must instill in our youth a real sense of 
God; a sense of direction; a knowledge of 
right and wrong; a sense of responsibility 
to God, country, and neighbor; a sense of 
mission or vocation; and a sense of urgency. 
Now is the time to do what we are supposed 
to do, whether it be as a student in a 
school, ‘or a worker on a job. Our duty is 
to ourselves and to the next generation. We 
must convince all citizens that the freedom 
we enjoy is worth fighting and dying for, or 
else we may not be able to keep it. 

Dr. Tom Dooley, who rates seventh on the 
list of 10 most admired Americans, and who 
works in Laos, 5 miles from the Red China 
border, said this in an address to students: 
“It is a very special kind of world we live 
in. * * * And in this new kind of world, we 
need a new kind of man, We don’t need 
men and women who are just physically 
tough and strong. What we need now are 
men and women who are morally and spir- 
itually strong. We need men who have a 
terse and succinct understanding, a com- 
plete and total and simple understanding 
of their God * * * and not only must they 
possess this * * * but they must be able to 
articulate this. * * * All around the im- 
prisoned world it is now a stark and proven 
fact that only if a man possesses the 
strength of belief and understanding of his 
God * * * only with that power, will he 
live and without that power, he will die.” 








Reminder and Warning 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28,1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 4 
years ago today in the industrial city 
of Poznan, Poland, the spontaneous peo- 
ples revolt took place against the Soviet- 
imposed Communist government. This 
revolt brought about significant internal 
changes in Poland. For a period, the 
government, aware of widespread resent- 
ment against rigid Communist doctrine, 
eased many of the socialistic programs in 
the country and for this period, at least, 
the spark of freedom was rekindled be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 
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The last 4 years have seen, however, a 
slow but steady return to the normal 
tyrannical administration that is in- 
herent in any Communist government. 

It is well for us to make much today 
of the Poznan occurrence, since it dem- 
onstrates to the world the instability of 
the Soviet slave empire—especially the 
lack of popular support which is a basic 
Soviet weakness in the satellites, 

The Polish people along with their un- 
fortunate neighbors in Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugosla- 
via, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and, 
for that matter, in the Ukraine; are all 
passionately waiting for the day that 
freedom which they hold so dear will once 
again be theirs. I believe that we should 
take constant note of the internal dis- 
unity that exists behind the Iron Curtain 
where strongly nationalistic people are 
held under the bondage of communism— 
attempting to replace their traditional 


Christian heritage with the atheistic. 


dogmas of international communism. 
Certainly, they shall not succeed, and it 
is well for us at this time to look forward 
to commemorating Captive Nations 
Week here in the United States to dis- 
play, again, our constant sincere inter- 
est and respect for the oppressed peoples 
in Communist lands, and, as I have in- 
dicated, with our help, the spark of 
freedom will remain and will some day 
shine forth in all its splendor. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I include 
with my remarks, a statement of the 
Anti-Communist Confederation of Polish 
Freedom Fighters, and urge the Members 
of both bodies to give it their careful 
attention: 

REMINDER AND WARNING 


Four years ago, on June 28, 1956, the world 
once again was horrified at the news that 
Poznan suffered death and torture from the 
hands of Soviets; namely, the worker, com- 
mon man and even innocent children. 

The news spread into the entire world 
that Poland, demanding bread and freedom, 
emerged into streets of Poznan, and as an 
answer received a salvo of communistic mus- 
kets and death. - 

Throughout the entire world messages 
were sent and hour after hour, the press, 
radio, radio and television brought news 
enumerating new facts. Many protests were 
issued, motions were made and resolutions 
formed thus giving honor to the heroes of 
Poznan. The historic uprising of Poznan 
was indeed heard around the world. 

Everything in this world passes and is 
quickly forgotten, and so the Poznan bloody 
affairs slowly died out and was also forgot- 
ten. The world is very quick to forget an 
event that had just yesterday made an im- 
pression upon it. 

Nevertheless, Poznan became a symbol of 
Poland demanding its freedom, and the name 
“Poznan” with its heroic act, demanding in- 
dependence behind the Iron Curtain became 
an echo and a petition as well as a call for 
freedom and a protest against the tyrannical 
rule of communism. 

No one was able to quiet the lips of the 
suffering people of Poland, and thus was 
heard the real voice of the enslaved nation 
of Poland rebelling against its enslavers. 

The blood of the heroes of Poznan cannot 
have been shed in vain. It was able to arouse 
a strong reaction in the world 4 years ago; 
but today it is already forgotten. Therefore, 
it is necessary that on the anniversary of 
this brave act we once again recall it when 
the Communists continue to encroach upon 
the spirit of freedom. The world must again 
be reminded and made to realize the fact 
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that the situation which faced Poland yes- 

coexistencial politics become a reality 
for the Western countries and among them 
may be enumerated America, 

In the bloody days of the revolution in 

; Poland admitted that she is an ally 
of America and not a satellite of Soviets. 
In the international arena, Poland appeared 
as the friend of many nations. . Poland is 
aware of its historical mission, its part in 
awakening and directing the way to freedom 
by means of sacrifice and war. Poland can- 
not and must not be forgotten and disre- 
garded. 

Poznan reminds the world of the wound 
which had been inflicted by Communists to 
freedom, to morality and, in general to the 
natural rights of every human being, which 
were established by the civilization and cul- 
ture of human and historical development. 
The Soviets took over the west-central coun- 
tries of Europe and brought into them a gov- 
ernment of terror and oppression, 

Poznan again calls to us but this time 
with a voice of warning to the conscience of 
all Western civilization: the blood of the 
Heroes of Pozman urges us to increase our 
vigilance, to avoid any coexistence between 
America and communism. The blood of the 
Workers of Poznan is the voice of Poland 
crying out that there must come an end to all 
dictatorial rule of Kremlin. The blood shed 
upon the streets of Poland is eloquent testi- 
mony that peace and coexistence with the 
Communists is a false illusion. The Blood of 
Poznan is proof positive that Poland will 
never permit herself to become communistic. 
And although she had again been partitioned 
for the fourth time, thus finding herself she 
is enduring courageously the present en< 
slavement and she believes firmly that justice 
shall triumph and that God’s providence 
rules and watches over her. If the Commu- 
nists go too far, she will undertake such 
tragic acts as the Poznan, 

Speaking of the tragic revolutions and 
giving due honor to the heroes on the fourth 
anniversary of the Poznan uprising, it is 
necessary that we prove that with the bloody 
enslavers of the oppressed nations, the West, 
namely America, always searches for the 
truth for the sake of her own and happiness 
makes no tragic mistakes for which someday 
we must bear the consequence and maybe 
even have to pay in blood. 

That is why the Anti-Communistic Con- 
federation of Fighters for Freedom for Po- 
land in the U.S.A, reminds America today 
that the Soviets together with Hitiler’s Ger- 
many were the only nation which was ex- 
cluded from the League of Nations for their 
acts of aggression, terror, and revolution. 
During the 40 years of communistic oppres- 
sion, thousands of communistic spies were 
caught at treacherous acts. Khrushchev 
shouted in the Chaillot Palace in Paris, that 
he caught a robber at his action. The entire 
world was overcome and bewildered with 
the language and actions of Khrushchev, the 
Soviet dictator, toward the President of the 
United States of America. It is unfortunate 
that the political leaders were unable to 
reply to Khrushchev to the effect that the 
robber and murderer at all times is no one 
else but Khrushchev, himself. His bloody 
hands are bathed in the blood of the millions 
of innocent victims butchered behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

That is why the Parisian lesson finally 
opened. the eyes of the West showing who 
Khrushchev is and what his aim is. But 
already we forget about this sad lesson and 
once again we yearn to shake the hand of 
the Budapest bloody butcher. The maniacal 
policies of Hitler became the ideal of Soviet 
politics. Khrushchev used Hitler’s brow-=; 
beating strategy in 1955 in Geneva, and as a, 
result once again there was bloodshed for. 
thousands in Asia, These gangster tactics, 
failed however in Paris, thank be to God.’ 
And the world was thus saved from another 
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Teheran and Yalta. That is why America 
must abandon all talks and agreements with 
the Communists. 

Therefore, on the fourth anniversary of 
the revolution in Poznan, the members of 
the Anti-Communistic Oonfederation of 
Fighters for Freedom for Poland in U.S.A. 
appeal to the conscience of the leaders of 
America to breakoff all negotiations and talk 
of coexistence with the communistic mur- 
derers. We appeal in the name of the good 
of the West. Let us remember that: Free- 
dom is something that cannot be divided. 
Either the entire world benefits from it or 
no one possess it at all. What a paradox 
that the colored people are obtaining their 
freedom and love of independence are im-~ 
prisoned under Soviet imperialism. Either 
the world will realize this fact and see 
through the false communistic front and 
awaken at last to bring about freedom for 
all or else we shall be forced to die under 
communistic aggression. 

We the members of the Anti-Communis- 
tic Confederation of Fighters for Freedom 
for Poland in U.S.A. believe that the West 
will awaken and change its policy toward 
the Soviets thus making our voice heard 
and respected. 

In the crucial days of the beginning of 
World War II, spokesmen for the United 
States and Great Britain inspired us with 
declarations like these: 

“We are fighting to save Poland’s inde- 
pendence; we are fighting in defense of free- 
dom; we are fighting for peace; we are 
meeting a challenge to our own security; 
we are defending the rights of all nations to 
live their own lives, and fighting against sub- 
stitution of brute force for law as the arbiter 
between Nations; we are fighting today 
against violation of the sanctity of treaties 
and disregard of the pledged word; we are 
fighting today for the preservation of Chris- 
tian principles; we are fighting as our fathers 
fought to uphold the doctrine that all men 
are equal in the sight of God; we are fighting 
for democracy and against the bloody com- 
munism.” 

In the light of such magnificent utter- 
ances, how could they have permitted gal- 
lant Poland, -to taste “defeat to victory”? 

The criminal injustice done to Poland 
must be undone. 

On this fourth anniversary of the heroes in 
Poznan, may there exist within our thoughts, 
a place for those who calling for bread and 
freedom gave their lives upon the altar of 
freedom. 

Long the strong American Nation live. 
May there exist a friendship between Poland 
and America. 

Let there exist a true friendship among 
all nations and may world peace become a 
reality. 

May the American Nation live, who for 
hundreds of years of its history has sacri- 
ficed in the service of peace and freedom. 


American 


“My 
Way”—Essay by Miss Crawford Me- 
ginniss 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


True Security — The 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 
_ Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to a prize-winning essay written 
by Miss Crawford Meginniss, of Dothan, 
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Ala. Her essay, entitled “My True Se- 
curity—The American Way,” was en- 
tered in the national contest which, as 
Senators know, is sponsored annually by 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. The purpose of the contest is to 
promote initiative and_ self-reliance 
among American youth. 

In the contest a winner is chosen from 
each State; and from the State winners 
three are chosen to receive scholarships 
to the colleges of their choice. 

Miss Meginniss is the Alabama win- 
ner. Her essay is an excellent one, and 
I urge all my colleagues to read it. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the prize-winning 
essay which Miss Meginniss has written 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My True Securtry—TuHE AMERICAN WAY 


Security is symbolized by safes, vaults, 
and lockboxes, and can also be seen in the 
cold, gray stone and steel bars of a peniten- 
tiary. The security of the Nation is in the 
hands of the military—a bomber pilot of the 
Strategic Air Command, an alert radar 
operator on the DEW line, a naval cfficer with 
eyes fixed on the periscope of an atomic sub- 
marine, a sentry at a barricade between East 
and West Berlin. Government employees are 
classified as good security risks or poor secu- 
rity risks after a thorough investigation of 
their background, their associates, their liv- 
ing habits. Security is also the terms ap- 
plied to secrets of state as well as the pre- 
cautions taken to safeguard them. 

It is not without significance that stocks 
and bonds are called securities. In making 
loans, bankers and financiers usually re- 
quire collateral for security. 

Individuals are constantly seeking secu- 
rity for themselves and their families. The 
usual means to achieve what they consider 
security is the acquisition of material 
wealth—personal and real property. 

Others seek security through education 
and training in order to develop their capaci- 
ties for attaining the greatest possible ma- 
terial success. There are also those who 
look for security by attaching themselves to 
an organization or a group which they believe 
to be strong enough to protect them from 
real or imaginary threats. Frequently, for 
the sake of security, they are willing to sac- 
rifice freedom of choice, initiative, and 
individuality. 

Thus security can mean many things to 
different people. Certainly the desire for 
security is universal, and, on the whole, a 
not unworthy desire. Since in this world 
we are set in the midst of so many and 
great dangers, the search for security is a 
natural part of life. 

The question is: Where is real security 
to be found? Governments rise and fall; 
the passings of the great civilizations of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, all testify that 
there is no certain security in any state— 
even in our own United States. Armed 
might offers no lasting security, for no suc- 
cess of arms has ever produced lasting peace. 

The accumulation of material possessions 
is a weak basis for security, since many for- 
tunes, which were built up with great effort 
over many years, have been wiped out over- 
night. Even the best education and train- 
ing cannot insure security, for injury, loss 
of health, or the lack of opportunities to 
use such training might interfere. 

The “gang spirit” which strives for se- 
curity by organization, societies, orders, par- 
ties, and the like, leads to the subjugation 
of personal freedom and the animalizing of 
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the spirit. No human organization can offer 
real security, for they, too, are shortlived 
and doomed to destruction. 

It should be obvious that lasting secu- 
rity is not to be found in anything tem- 
poral or mortal, but only in the abiding and 
the eternal. Therefore, the security of any 
nation, any people, any individyal is of value 
only when it has its roots in those ideals, 


-those values, those principles which never 


die. 

My personal security then must be founded 
upon a strong faith—faith in God, the God 
of battles, the God of history, the God of 
creation, the God concerned not only with 
the limitless reaches of space, but also with 
me, my hopes, my fears, my potentialities, 
and my shortcomings. 

Therefore in the presence of so much in- 
security, I will attach myself to Him, and 
will strive to make His will—my will. And 
in the storms and stresses of this life, my 
prayer will be: 


“Change and decay in all around I see. 
O Thou Who changest not, abide with me.” 


An Objective Appraisal of Karl Detzer’s 
Article on “Our Great Highway Bungle” 
in the July Reader’s Digest by Gerald 
Bogan, Executive Secretary of the Iowa 
Good Roads Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, all 
Members, I am sure, received a reprint 
of the Reader’s Digest article on “Our 
Great Highway Bungle,” written by Karl 
Detzer and appearing in the July issue. 
If they read the article, they would be 
disturbed by some of Mr. Detzer’s state- 
ments. 

Mr. Gerald Bogan, executive secretary 
of the Iowa Good Roads Association, was 
disturbed and saw fit to take issue with 
Mr. Detzer’s objectivity in this article. 
On June 20, he wrote the editors of the 
magazine and pointed out some of the 
shortcomings in Mr. Detzer’s reporting. 
Since this letter will probably never be 
printed in the Reader’s Digest, I am ask- 
ing unanimous consent that it appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp so that 
the Members who are deeply concerned 
with this program, will have the benefit 
of Mr. Bogan’s observations. The letter 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN: As a regular and faithful 
reader of your magazine and one who always 
has admired the manner in which contro- 
versial subjects have been objectively 
handled, I was shocked and dismayed to read 
the many unobjective statements in “Our 
Great Big Highway Bungle” by Karl Detzer 
in the July 1960 issue. It is quite obvious in 
reading the article that Mr. Detzer either 
does not know the facts or chooses to ignore 
them. It also is evident that he set out to 
prove a point and proceeded to do so regard- 
less of the facts. Let’s examine some of the 
statements: 

“The official figure was quietly raised to 
just under $40 billion.” Can Mr. Detzer 
honestly believe that the figure could be 
“quietly” raised with the Congress of the 
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United States in session almost constantly 
since the passage of the act in 1956? 

“Relocating railroads that lie in the path 
of the new roads.” Is Mr. Detzer so ignorant 
of the facts that he does not know that where 
railroads lie in the path that they are bridged 
by some sort of separation? 

“Shovels out money.” What honest re- 
porter would use such language when he 
should know that Congress makes the appro- 
priations to the various States on the basis of 
a formula which has been approved by Mem- 
bers of the Congress? 

“From there on the States take over and 
they (the States) decide how much money 
they need, how much right-of-way to buy, 
where and at what price. They decide the 
type of paving, how thick the surface should 
be.” Any reporter who took the time to in- 
vestigate would know that there are certain 
standards which must be met to qualify for 
any Federal aid and that the standards have 
been approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials in concert with the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

In his remarks about the “lonely Nevada 
interchanges,” why didn’t Mr. Detzer find out 
why the interchanges were approved by the 
State of Nevada, and supposedly its Gov- 
ernor? Perhaps there is a reason, which does 
not meet the eye, or perhaps the plans are 
for the future. The point is, Mr. Detzer 
should have tried to find out, if he is a good 
reporter, why the interchanges were designed 
and placed as they were. 

The story said that new superhighways 
were being built “shoulder to shoulder with 
existing toll roads.’’ Nowhere in the article 
did Mr. Detzer cite examples where there 
was actual construction of roads which 
parallel existing toll roads. Why did he not 
cite examples? 

Why pick on Omaha? Why not any of the 
nearly 125 cities listed in the “General Lo- 
cation of National System of Interstate High- 
ways, including all additional routes at 
urban areas designated in September 1955?” 
He could have purchased such a book for 55 
cents from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office and would have found out that not 
only are routes being built into and through 
but also around urban areas. These were 
authorized by Congress and not by a bureau 
in Washington. Had Mr, Detzer taken the 
time to look into the record of public hear- 
ings on interstate construction in such 
States as Iowa he would have found testi- 
mony, which has not been refuted, that on 
the basis of vehicle-miles of travel the in- 
terstate routes in the urban areas are the 
cheapest to build. He also must be aware 
of the fact that Congress has been in ses- 
sion since 1956 and has had 4 years to cor- 
rect a mistake if the language in the origi- 
nal act giving equal consideration to local 
traffic was not what the representatives of 
the people wanted. 

If Mr. Detzer had been a thorough re- 
porter he would have discovered that it was 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, who 
first suggested a watchdog committee. He 
also would have read Congressman SCHWEN- 
GEL’s speech on the floor of the House, May 
26, in which he pointed out that while most 
select committees have not more than a one- 
vote margin for the majority party that in 
the case of the Blatnik committee there is a 
2 to 1 majority. Isn't it possible that there 
would be a cry of politics under these cir- 
cumstances? Mr. Detzer, if he had taken 
the time, would have found that Congress- 
man SCHWENGEL suggested that perhaps 
men trained, not as labor investigators, but 
as engineers, should be assigned to the com- 
mittee for a thorough study of the engi- 
neering weaknesses of the interstate pro- 
gram. 

A good reporter would have pointed up 
not only the failings of the program but its 
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good features as well, While it is true that 
a dramatic divorce gets more attention than 
a 50-year marriage, a reporter has some re- 
sponsibility in citing the good as well as the 
bad, unless he is fighting for “a cause” 
and is propagandizing instead of reporting, 
How about the 25,000 contracts on the Inter- 
state program in which there has been no 
“skullduggery’? ‘This is not. to suggest that 
misuse of public funds should not be called 
to public attention; it is to suggest that we 
“shouldn’t burn down the barn just to get 
rid of the rats.” Why didn’t Mr. Detzer 
point out the life saving features of the In- 
terstate System? I’m sure there is dramatic 
evidence even on the short stretches of the 
new superroads that have been completed 
of how much safer they are than conven- 
tional highways. Here in Iowa, the rate on 
the conventional State primary system is 
5.99 deaths per million vehicle miles, while 
on the short stretch of the Interstate open 
in the State it was only 3.42 deaths per mil- 
lion vehicle miles last year. 

Mr. Detzer’s charge that the Bureau of 
Public Roads “has been inept” doesn’t stand 
up under close examination. While it may 
be true that there are some isolated cases 
in which there has been ineptness, in the 
great majority of the cases the record shows 
that there has been great skill in handling 
the biggest highway building job in man- 
kind’s history. ‘Perhaps it is time not to go 
ahead,” says the article. Is Mr. Detzer really 
suggesting that the connected sections of 
the Interstate System should be abandoned? 
Certainly he can’t be serious. If the Con- 
gress does take such drastic action there is 
no question that many States would be 
forced to continue the projects as State 
highways because of demand. 

The larger question, however, is “why the 
article?’’ Does Reader’s Digest, which has 
been a leader in honest, objective, and fair 
reporting, call the Detzer article “fair”? It 
sounds more like a campaign document for 
someone. If there is to be an assessment 
of blame it must be placed squarely at the 
feet of the Congress, and the Congress has 
been in session and is now in session and 
could make any corrections deemed neces- 
sary. Reader’s Digest owes it to its fair- 
minded readers to present the good of the 
Interstate System * * * what it means in 
savings of life * * * in reduction of operat- 
ing costs of cars * * * in transportation of 
goods. I hope Reader’s Digest will print 
such an article and soon. As a former news- 
paperman and press association reporter I 
know that those on “tae desk” have just as 
much responsibility as the reporter. And 
the Reader’s Digest editors cannot escape 
the blame for the Detzer piece. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERAED Bocan. 





Columns Written by May Craig 
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HON. EDMUND S, MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
March 31 and April 1, Mrs. May Craig 
published two columns which were 
printed in our Maine newspapers. 

In the first, Mrs. Craig cites the need 
for foreign capital in the country of 
Sudan. 

In the second, she describes the an- 
cient and the modern blend of Tunis. 


(By May Craig) 

KuarToum.—Principal crop here in Sudan 
is cotton, which they the Soviet 
Union buys much of their export cotton. We 
do not. need it. They grow an unusually fine 
long staple cotton and we buy some of that. 
They have recently floated a loan from the 
International Loan Pund to build a large 
textile plant but this will supply their own 
people—and not all of its own demand, so 
Maine and other American textile areas need 
not fear influx of textiles from here—though 
the Japanese will lose some of their textile 
market here. 

“We are on the move economically,” the 
Sudanese Minister of Information told us 
at a press conference. They need to stop 
being a one-crop cotton country, to diversify 
their agriculture and get more industrial 
development. ‘They are sensitive to their 
need for foreign capital and will make the 
climate here favorable to it. One official 
said large Russian credits, underline credits, 
have been made available in the recent 
weeks. The Loan Fund is providing $10 
million for the textile plant and private capi- 
tal $14 million. It will begin operation in 
1961, under American management to start— 
“so efficient the Americans are,” they said, 
but they mean to learn. It is this modera- 
tion that makes this dictatorship suitable 
for the development of the country, for the 
time being, though there have been several 
small revolts against it. This is an impor- 
tant strategic area for the West and we like 
it better than the sudden unprepared free- 
doms of some of the other countries who 
say frankly they know they are taking a risk 
but they want to be free at any price. Here 
they are independent of any foreign domi- 
nation. . Their dictator is their own. 

The construction of the high dam on the 
Nile by Egypt, now begun with Russian aid, 
will not benefit the Sudan, nor hurt, except 
that it will mean a large artificial lake above 
the dam. Egypt will help resettle the Su- 
danese ousted from the land to be flooded by 
the lake. This country is varied—it runs 
from desert to jungle, north to south; from 
Egypt and Ethiopia on the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea to the center of Africa and 
this makes it akin to all of them. About 60 
percent of the people are Moslem, speak 
Arabic; the southerners are Nilotic, Pagan, 
and Christian, few Moslem. There is free- 
dom of religion, we saw Coptic and Catholic 
Churches. The press is controlled and 
though there may be free expression of polit- 
ical opinion, it may not be printed hostile 
to the government. 

There are many beautiful mosques with 
graceful tall minarets: men in turbans, veiled 
women, though not all. American and Eng- 
lish signs; Cocoa-Cola and Pepsi-Cola build- 
ings on opposite sides of the same street; 
Shell oil; British Haig & Haig; Singer sewing 
machines with treadles. Men will sew you 
@ garment up right there on the sidewalk. 
Camel beer is a frequent sign—local product. 
There is free medical aid for the poor; pri- 
vate for the rest. The population is 26 mil- 
lion, small for so large a country. 

We are away from mineral water for the 
toothpaste—have thermos bottles of boiled 
water in our rooms, the tap water still taboo. 
We struggle with the boys as they still call 
them here, who clean the rooms, bring coffee 
when the desk wakes us by telephone. We 
are two to a room, but it is large and airy, 
with shuttered windows, big wooden-bladed 
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fan in the ceiling, worked from the wall 
switch. We with the money for 
which we get brutally low exchange, as every- 
where on this trip. We have to take what- 
ever they choose to give us for our dollars. 
Though gratuities are included in the trip- 
fee paid by our papers, radio-TV es, 
you can’t beat the tip system which is world- 
wide from Orient to Paris, from Middle East 
to Africa and if you want more than mini- 
mum service, there is the outstretched hand 
or the beseeching eye. 

The price of post cards, to which Americans 
are addicted, is 13 to 14 cents each; if you 

them to get to the United States 
under 6 weeks, you have to put on airmail 
stamps at 25 cents each, which runs into 
money. 

Ramadan, the sacred month when all 
Moslems over 19 years of age fast from 2 
am. to sunset, is now going on. Our guide 
on the bus told us this afternoon that he 
had not eaten since the previous midnight. 
Ramadan upsets the economy, people sleep 
in the day when they can, eat and celebrate 
at night. American residents here said the 
Sudanese are conservative, calm; the gov- 
ernment says it will make this into the usual 
democratic pattern eventually, does not say 
when. 

The people are so absorbed in interior 
problems that they do not bother too much 
about exterior problems, are not as passion- 
ate and exigent as in the African couniries 
trying still to get away from colonialism. 


the Communist “philosophy” along with 
the tra@ie, of course. We ought to send 
more Americans here in various capacities, 
so the Sudanese will know us personally, 
our coming caused great interest and we 
got the warmest welcome—and the press 
conference. 


Arrica oN THE Move—Tunts BLENDS THE 
MODERN AND THE ANCIENT 


(By May Craig) 
Tunis.—Our long journey west from Egypt 
to Algiers started with more weather trouble. 
We did not see President Nasser until 10 


packed on the plane. Hortunately 
we got our hotel rooms back, and spent the 


Next day we 
took off, but the delay meant we missed the 
program arranged for us in Tripoli, only saw 
our foreign service officers at the airport. 
However, we stopped in Bengasi in Cyre- 
naica, another Libyan province, and there 
one of our Tripoli Officials met us with the 
literature they had prepared for us—in 
Tripoli they would not let the literature 
through customs, so our Embassy people had 
just come to Bengasi with it. This is evi- 
dence of the restrictions on freedoms in 
these countries which call themselves free. 
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the breadbasket for imperial Rome and 
might a ie prosperity and living 
peop 


: 
F 


the hallboy to turn on the heat in the radia- 
tor he shook his head. “It is summer.” 

Looking forward to the imbroglie in Al- 
geria, backward to the dilemmas which face 
the former colonies struggling to be free, one 
is somewhat pessimistic about the near fu- 
ture. There is practically civil war in the 
Belgian Congo, where the three rival candi- 
dates for bossman when freedom comes 
June 30, are fighting tribal and political wars. 
Joseph Kasavubu, with whom I lunched, has 
moved his family across the Congo River to 
the Republic of Congo, which its still in the 
French community; he says his southern 
areas should stay out of federation with the 
rest of Congo. Belgians, forced out, are out- 
raged lest British and French get more in- 
fluence, especially down toward the coast, 
which is richer. In southern Congo are rich 
copper mines and there is movement to leave 
the Congo federation and join up with Rho- 
desia which would like the copper, diamonds, 
uranium this move would provide. South- 
ern Rhodesia is thinking of leaving the fed- 
eration. Nasser would like Tripoli and Libya 
to join the U.A.R., but they have just struck 
“oll so sweet you could almost use it for 
gasoline” and Tripoli wants all the money 
from its development. The King of Tripoli 
is old and ill; his heir apparent does not 
show evidence of being able to hold the 
country in an era when monarchies are on 
the way out. When one says “Africa is on 
the move,” one must add that it has indeed 
got on its horse, but it is riding off in all 
directions. 

President Habib Bourguika of Tunisia 1s 
forward looking, wants to industrialize his 
country to raise the standard of living. He 
is bucking Ramadan, the month-long Mo- 
hammedan fasting, which means eating all 
night, sleeping, or too weak to work in the 
day. It defeats efficient industrial competi- 
tion. All the orthodox are against him and 
he may fall. A few miles out from 4he city 
of white stucco, with blue doors and ornate 
wrought-iron fancy window guards, are the 
ruins of ancient Carthage, which the Romans 
did indeed “delenda est.” It makes one seem 
to temporary, so ephemeral, as one stands by 
the Sphinx in Cairo which looks with the 
calm detachment of 5,000 years on the strut- 
ting men of today; on the ruins of Carthage 
which once ruled the world. There is a 
World War II American cemetery here on a 
hill looking out of the lands they died for. 


On the way to Carthage we passed hand- 
some houses on the blue Mediterranean 
where French and Americans live. Arabs 
were tearing down a solid wall and some 
pillars—entrance to the gardens of the 
French consulate. This is for a road right 
through the vast private estate of the con- 
sulate. France has protested—but the men 
were working—it will be down and the de- 
fiant road built before anybody can do any- 
thing about it. Are French soldiers to die 
uselessly for this estate? 
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Federal Burean of Investigation—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is the second of a series 
appearing in the Columbus, Ohio, Dis- 
patch relative to the fine record of 
the world’s greatest law-enforcement 
agency: 

WasuIncron.—J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the FBI, and his men must maintain con- 
stant vigilance. Lawlessness is never at rest 
and can only be combated by swift, decisive 
action. 

Such was the case of an Arkansas fugitive 
who stood in an alley and carefully drew a 
bead on a pursuing FBI agent. 

The agent dived behind a telephone pole, 
and the bullet splattered harmlessly into a 
garage door 12 inches from his head. 

Shooting from behind the pole, the agent 
put a bullet into the left index finger of the 
fugitive and later remarked that the fugi- 
tive’s hand was just about over the heart 
area when he was hit. 

The shot temporarily stunned the fugitive; 
blood gushed. But one of the queer tricks 
of fate, the fingerbone had deflected the 
bullet from the heart area. He turned and 
ran up the alley at full tilt. Two agents 
continued the pursuit. 

This story began at Arkansas State Prison 
where George Henderson was serving a term 
of 9 years for armed robbery. He had a long 
criminal record and had been arrested by the 
FBI in Baltimore several years earlier. With 
the help of his common-law wife, Henderson 
escaped. 

Arkansas authorities requested FBI assist- 
ance under the fugitive felon statutes. A 
large-scale search covered most of the States 
in the East and Middle West. 

FBI investigation led from Ashland, Ky., 
to Dayton, Ohio. Dayton agents were alerted 
that Henderson might soon appear there. 
Alert agents spotted Henderson and his wife. 
A dizzy pursuit followed through Dayton 
streets at speeds up to 70 miles an hour. 

Henderson made a turn into a side street. 
It was a dead-end road. He abandoned his 
car and fied in one direction, his common- 
law wife in another. 

During the chase, additional FBI help 
had been summoned by radio. The help ar- 
rived dnd reinforcing agents captured the 
common-law wife. 

Some time later, a Dayton housewife sent 
a letter of praise to the special agent in 
eharge of the FBI at Cincinnati. 

She said she was aware the FBI was en- 
trusted with protecting the civil rights of 
citizens. She had now seen an example. 

She was in her dining room attending to 
her canary when she heard voices outside. 
Looking out she saw an individual across 
the street taking refuge behind a tree. He 
was bleeding and had a gun in one hand. 
On her side of the street, there were two 
individuals, later identified as special agents 
of the FBI. 

She was certain that a gun flight was 
about to take place. She heard all of the 
conversation. In order to avoid a further 
fight and possible bloodshed, the agents per- 
suaded Henderson to lay down his gun, walk 
across the street and surrender. He ulti- 
mately was. convicted in Federal court in 
Dayton for his assault upon a special agent. 

Special agents do not talk about their 
work, In this instance, however, the house- 
wife related that she was well aware of the 
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earlier gunfight in the alley. After Hender- 
son had been wounded, he had turned and 
fled up the alley, presenting a sizable target 
to agents who easily could have shot and 
killed him. The FBI did not wantonly take 
life, and agents, at risk to themselves, caused 
an armed fugitive felon to surrender volun- 
tarily. In her opinion this was a great 
tribute to the FBI, characteristic of the serv- 
ices rendered daily to the community and 
country. 

Frank Lawrence Sprenz on March 2, 1959, 
robbed a bank at Hamilton, Ohio. 

Practically all bank robberies come under 
FBI jurisdiction. The Federal statutes cover 
banks established under the laws of the 
United States, members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, those chartered by the United 
States, and those insured by the FDIC, in- 
stitutions insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, and Federal 
Credit Unions. Sprenz had chosen a bank 
insured by the FDIC, which was located close 
to an 

At the time, Sprenz was a badly wanted 
individual, recently being added to the prom- 
inent “top 10” list of FBI fugitives. 

Although the FBI has wanted notices in its 
files for approximately 91,000 fugitives, it is 
impossible to request the public to cooperate 
in seeking all of them. Consequently, the 
FBI has arranged to designate certain badly 
wanted individuals as members of the top 
10 group. Sprenz was added to this elite 
group a short time before. From the Hamil- 
ton bank, Sprenz escaped with approximately 
$26,000 in currency. 

He drove to the nearby airport and stole a 
plane owned by a flying club. 

His problems began immediately. Only a 
few feet off the ground, Sprenz was dis- 
turbed and his vision obscured by dollar 
bills fiying around inside the airplane. 
This was a most inappropriate time because 
as @ part of the takeoff, it was necessary 
for Sprenz to give close attention to the 
pitch of the propeller, the retractable land- 
ing gear, and certain other aeronautic re- 
sponsibilities. 

In every walk of life, decisions are un- 
avoidable. Sprenz was no exception. He 
had the alternative of taking care of air- 
craft duties or recouping the money blow- 
ing around the plane and through the open 
door. Sprenz visualized that chasing him 
could become a very popular sport if he 
failed to close the door. He made his deci- 
sion, closed the door, scooped up the cur- 
rency, stuffed it into a sack, and then 
looked after the aircraft itself. 

In a little while, he was able to relax. 
Sprenz was now ready to cool and soothe his 
nerves. His first move was to turn on the 
radio to the standard broadcast band. 
Sprenz claimed he picked up a Columbus 
radio station. The first announcement 
which greeted his ears was “The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reports the robbery 
of a bank in Hamilton, Ohio, and identifies 
the robber as Frank Lawrence Sprenz, one 
of the FBI’s.top 10 fugitives.” Sprenz later 
said he was thoroughly. disgusted and 
switched off the broadcast band and turned 
on the pilot’s wavelength. 

Sprenz settled back for a steady report of 
weather conditions and other matters of 
interest to pilots. 

Within a few minutes, an alert was 
sounded and the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity by radio cautioned all pilots as follows: 

“The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
urges all pilots to be on the alert for Frank 


- Lawrence Sprenz, the fugitive identified as 


having robbed a bank at Hamilton a short 
time ago. Sprenz has also stolen an aircraft 
identified as follows: Red and white Beech- 
craft Bonanza, and the number of this air- 
craft is N-2829-V.”" 

Sprenz glanced out the window and 


commented to himself, “By golly, that’s the 
right number.” 
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He switched off the radio and concluded 
his best move would be to quickly ditch the 
plane and not pacers to Pennsylvania as 
planned, where had a car waiting. 
Sprenz abandoned ‘the stolen airplane at 
West Lafayette, Ohio, and took a cab to 
Coshocton where he purchased a car. 

But he underestimated the skill and te- 
nacity of the FBI. A dizzy chase began 
with the FBI at times as close as 20 minutes 
behind him. During the next 33 days this 
chase continued throughout the Midwest, 
the Eastern States, to the Pacific coast, and 
to the Southwest. 

Exactly 33 days after the Hamilton bank 
robbery, Sprenz was in custody and en route 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, to face a Federal court 
for the Federal crime of bank robbery. 

In subsequent interviews with special 
agents, the full background of Sprenz was 
reconstructed. Sprenz said he always had 
abhorred publicity. 

As a matter of fact, on three consecutive 
weekends while he was a resident of Seattle, 
Wash., he had spent his time trying to 
counteract unfavorable publicity. Accord- 
ing to Sprenz, he went from post office to 
post office tearing down from walls “wanted 
fiyers” issued by the FBI. 

Then, said Sprenz, “the FBI did a dirty 
trick.” It issued the large poster-size wanted 
flyers by the millions * * * too many for 
him to destroy. He left Seattle. 

At an early age, Sprenz was affiliated with 
@ youth organization. He said he had no 
interest in youth activities but this group 
had a link trainer in the meeting hall. He 
viewed the link trainer as his opportunity 
to learn to fly. Now he could encounter 
on the ground the basic problems that an 
aviator might experience. 

Throughout his service’ with this youth 
organization, he spent his time # each meet- 
ing in the link trainer. 

As a result, Sprenz, in the course of his 
criminal activities, stole an airplane’ at 
Toronto, Canada, and crashed it at Balti- 
more, Md. On another occasion, he stole an 
airplane at Scranton, Pa., and flew it to New 
Hampshire. Both of these thefts were in 
violation of Federal law prohibiting the 
interstate transportation of stolen aircraft. 
The theft of the airplane at Hamilton, Ohio, 
was not a Federal violation as he did not 
cross a State line. 

All of his life he had wanted money. Af- 
ter the Hamilton bank robbery, he was sit- 
ting on the sands of Oregon watching the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Nearby in a motel he had nearly $22,000 
in good, hard cash. 

“But of what use is money,” thought 
Sprenz, “I cannot send it to my wife and 
children, I cannot use it on myself—it is 
useless.” 

Sprenz thought how much he would liked 
to have changed places with himself a few 
years ago. 

He concluded he should go to Cuba and 
join the revolutionary forces. While en 
route to Cuba he crashed his plane in Mexico 
and brought about the chain of events re- 
sulting in his capture. 

Special agents were also interested in the 
two dozen cars he had stolen or purchased 
with stolen funds. Sprenz confided he had 
always been taught the importance of liv- 
ing in a frugal fashion. Therefore, he said 
he never spent more than $200 or $300 for 
an automobile because all he desired was 
transportation. 

He enrolled in an eastern university to 
learn public speaking. “After all,” said 
Sprenz, “a man in my status, as a fugitive, 
needs to be able to influence people and to 
contact them in the most favorable way. 
Therefore, I felt that public speaking would 
be an asset to me.” 

While he was in the Hamilton County jail 
at Cincinnati, Sprenz appeared bronzed and 
in perfect health. He held up his pants and 
demonstrated how much weight he had lost. 
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One agent commented to him. “Frank, it ap- 


Sprenz- -replied, “Yes, at Atlanta.” Actu- 
ally, Sprenz did not go to Atianta, but was 
confined by the Federal Government at its 
maximum custody institution at Alcatraz, 
Calif. 

The ability to meet, work with, and under- 
stand qocwle at all levels is characteristic 
of the FBI. 

It is @ part of the intensive training in- 
spired by Director J. Edgar Hoover. Versa- 


which suits his purpose is the armor of the 
escape-minded criminal. 





Natural and Industrial Resources of 
West Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the future of my State of 
West Virginia lies in its industrial 
growth. Although the State is small in 
geographic area and population, we have 
the natural and industrial resources to 
— us to attain an industrial com- 
pilex. 

There are those who continually strive 
to examine and, subsequently, promote 
the State’s promising aspects. Regard- 
ing these efforts, I would like to call at- 
tention to a series of editorials appear- 
ing in the Huntington (W. Va.) Adver- 
tiser from June 22 through 25, 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
series be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

-“STraTreE NEEeps UNrrep Errorts To Sprep In- 
DUSTRIAL GROWTH 
(First of a series) 

The group of Southern States that in- 
cludes West Virginia is continuing to move 
forward among the most favored of the 
country for business and industrial devel- 
opment. 

The 1960 edition of the Blue Book of 
Southern Progress reported that in the 
1954-59 period business volume in the 15 
States rose from $206.13 billion to $287.30 
billion, 

Manufacturing output value climbed from 
$53.13 billion to $79.58 billion. The num- 
ber of active manufacturing enterprises 
reached 65,100 with a total employment of 
3.770 million persons, j 

Payrolls jumped from a 1958 total of 
$43.294 billion to a 1959 level of $51.190 
billion. The volume of wholesale trade in- 
creased from $59.831 billion to $65.886 billion. 

The extent of expansion of the chemical 
industry during the year was indicated by 
the gain of 354 in the number of articles in 
the chemical research field originated in the 
South. The total reached 3,905. 

The largest gain in the number of articles 
was made by Tennessee. Other States cov- 
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ered in the report were Alabama, Ark4&nsas, 
Plorida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
at South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and 

‘est 

Even the fast pace of development should 
quicken in future years, the publication 
predicted. The consensus of 75 business, 

and educational leaders quoted 
was that the next decade would offer the 
greatest opportunity for industrial growth 
in the South’s history. 

But for those of us who live in West 
; neither the story of past progress 
nor the of future developments is 
60 bright. During the last 10 years the State 
Was one of only four in the country that 
declined in population. 

The major cause was the shrinking em- 
ployment in the coal mines. To meet grow- 
ing competition from cther fuels the mines 
reduced production costs by installing more 
and more efficient machinery that made 
fewer and fewer men mecessary. 

Naturally a great many who lost their jobs 
in the mines moved to other States where 
work was available. 

Even the decline in population does not 
tell the entire discouraging aspect of the 
story. Despite the loss of a + many 
people, there are still about 70,000 in the 
State who are able and willing to work but 
can't find jobs. 

Mine employment will also probably shrink 
still further. Production may rise with the 
expanding population and the discovery of 
new uses for coal through research but new 
machines may supply the demand even with 
smaller manpower. 

To provide work for the thousands who 
will never again return to the mines it will 
be necessary to develop new local industries 
and to attract others from the outside. 

Solving this problem is essential not only 
for progress but for providing funds to make 
possible an acceptable standard of education, 
construction, and maintenance of highways 
and the other governmental services that the 
State must have to avoid becoming a hope- 
lessly backward area. 

The picture is not entirely dark. There 
are garden spots such as this area even in 


New industries. are going into production, 
others are under process of construction, and 
still others are in prospects. There are numer- 
ous favorable factors for industrial expan- 
sion in West Virginia, as in the other South- 
ern States. 

But there are also handicaps. Overcoming 
them will require a united and continuous 
effort of officials, private citizens, and or- 
ganizations on a local and State level. 

Means of overcoming them and taking 
advantage of the promising opportunities of 
the decade ahead will be considered in later 
editorials of this series. 

ZONING OF LAND Is Necessary To Save SCARCE 
PLANT SIres 
(Second of a series) 

West Virginia’s greatest obstacle to indus- 
trial development is its mountains. The 
rugged Aliegheny chain that sprawls from 
the eastern border across a large part of 
the State does not offer enough level ground 
for many extensive industrial tions. 

Even where a plateau provides a place for 


ably safe grade, highways have to twist and 
turn up and down the high peaks and 


ridges. 
Building roads through such mountainous 
sections also lays an additional burden upon 
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the State because of heavy engineering and 
costs. 

For these handicaps there are, of course, 

some compensations. There is an abun- 

dance of timber on the mountains that affers 


“material for woodworking operations. 


Such industries have been recommended 
as especially suited for the State. 

Research offers the possibility of discov- 
ering new byproducts of coal that will trig- 
ger the development of entirely new lines of 
industry. The blacktop material now under 
test in Kentucky and Pennsylvania for road 
surfacing may also be suitable for building 


purposes. 

Plants for producing and fabricating the 
material for its mumerous purposes could 
absorb much of the surplus labor now exist- 
ing in the mining sections. 

The greatest opportunities for expanding 
the economy of the eastern part of the State 
probably lie in the encouragement of tourist 
travel. The rugged mountains and pictur- 
esque gorges are strong attractions especially 
to those accustomed to level country. 

Providing more conveniences and more 
recreational facilities, marking historic spots 
and building better roads will draw many 
more visitors to the State and greatly in- 
crease the amount of money they leave 
behind. 

The benefits would extend to this section 
and all along the Ohio River. The valley’s 
beauty has been celebrated in song. There 
are also numerous spots of historic interest, 
such as the site of the Battle of Point 
Pleasant, recognized by many historians as 
the real beginning of the Revolution. 

The land along the Ohio and its tributaries 
also offers the strongest attractions for in- 
dustrial development. It has an abundant 
supply of coal, natural gas, electric power, 
and water for transportation or plant opera- 
tions, and it is close to the big markets of 
the East and the Middle West. 

But the limited number of available sites 
calls for special efforts to save them from 
less profitable use through an extensive pro- 
gram of zoning by the State and the com- 
munities. 

Such & program is now underway in 
Huntington and Cabell County with the 
cooperation of the West Virginia Economic 
Development Agency. Similar efforts are 
needed in Wayne County and others along 
the Ohio and its branches. 

Federal aid for the work is available 
through the Economic Development Agency 
for counties having a population of less than 
50,000. 

Making land available for industrial de- 
velopment also requires extensive community 
efforts to keep prices down and even option- 
ing or buying available sites. 

Here suitable tracts have been purchased 
by the Huntington Industrial Corp. The 
Appalachian Power Co. owns a considerable 
acreage at Apple Grove. The railroads have 
also acquired locations along their lines, and 
this week the PCT Co. bought 350 acres 
east of the International Nickel Co. plant. 

Encouraging the opening of smaller in- 
dustries often involves the offer of a suitable 
building. This too takes extensive commu- 
nity efforts, such as those of the chamber of 
commerce and its affiliate, the Huntington 
Industrial Corp. 

These activities of organizations and gov- 
ernmental agencies must also be accom- 
panied by the cooperation of various seg- 
ments of the population to build the kind of 
State and community that an industrial 
corporation wants. 

The location not only must be suitable for 
profitable operations but pleasant as a home 
for those who run the plant. 

How Huntington and West Virginia rate 
in this respect will be considered in the 
next editorial of the series. 
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Pusiic AtrirupE Bric Facror IN ATTRACTING 
New INDUSTRY 


(Third of a series) 


Those who complain most because the 
Huntington area and other favored sections 
West Virginia do not attract more in- 
ustries should really take a large part of 
the blame upon themselves. 

They and their neighbors and all private 
citizens who make up public opinion have 
in the long run more influence in determin- 
ing the kind of State and community they 
have than do the officials themselves. 

For they choose the officials, And without 
public support officials cannot create the 
manmade attractions that will induce in- 
dustrial survey teams to choose a partic- 
ular location for a plant. 

An instance of public failure to support 
an effort to make this area more attractive 
to industry occurred when Huntington 
voters rejected a proposed excess levy for 
capital improvements at the May primary 
election. 

The refusal was attributed largely to dis- 
like of the current city administration that 
submitted it rather than to opposition to the 
improvements themselves. 

That may have been true, but if it was, 
the people only cut off their noses to spite 
their faces, for the improvements 
were not for the benefit of the administra- 
tion but for the public. 

At any rate, this instance illustrates the 
need of reasonable cooperation between pub- 
lic and officials for improvements that in 
themselves constitute progress and will en- 
courage further progress. 

The city administration has an opportu- 
nity at this time to show its willingness to 
encourage industrial expansion by removing 
the present gross sales tax from factory 
products shipped out of the State. 

Regardless of the merits of arguments for 
or against the tax, city council could at least 
show a friendly attitude toward industry by 
granting the pleas of the plant executives 
who have protested that the charge hurts 
business and cuts employment. 

The loss of revenue would not be too 
serious, and it would be more than offset by 
council’s contribution to what is called a 
good business climate. 

The State also could make.its climate more 
genial for business and industry by exten- 
sively overhauling its makeshift tax struc- 
ture. The mere fact that it wanted to 
remove inequities would be a favorable sign. 

To provide the kind of climate an indus- 
trial corporation needs all elements must 
cooperate in the spirit that flows from the 
realization that their interests are identical. 

The public attitude is composed of the 
separate attitudes of various segments of the 
population. Especially important is the at- 
titude of working people. 

Temperamental, unreasonable or domineer- 
ing labor leaders can do more to keep indus- 
try from a State or a community than per- 
haps any other single influence. 

The officials of a desirable corporation do 
not want bootlick-rs for workmen nor favori- 
tism from government. They want man-to- 
man friendliness and fair give-and-take rela- 
tionships in personal and community activi- 
ties. 

They are more than willing to carry their 
share of the load of progress, and they want 
to live among people who are progressive. 

It is not difficult to determine just how 
progressive a community is. The most obvi- 
ous sign is perhaps the condition of the 
streets. But industrial teams go much fur- 
ther. 

They investigate the churches, the school 
system, the cultural attractions, the recrea- 
tional facilities, the response of the people to 
the annual charity appeal and all the factors 
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that determine whether the community is a 
desirable place to live. 

They do not even overlook the intellectual 
level of the people who will be their neigh- 
bors. 

Other factors influencing the location of 
industries in this area and in the State 
will be considered in tomorrow’s editorial of 
this series. 


Berrer Hicuwars Great Neep In GETTING 
Stare INDUSTRIES 


(Last of a series) 


The scarcity of desirable sites for new 
industries in West Virginia should spur the 
public and officials to more intensive efforts 
to increase the attractiveness of those that 
do exist by improving the area surrounding 
them. 

City, county and State zoning programs to 
save available sites from less desirable uses 
were discussed in an earlier editorial of this 
series. Programs are now underway in 
Huntington and Cabell County in coopera- 
tion with the West Virginia Economic De- 
velopment Agency. 

Similar efforts are especially needed in 
Wayne, Mason and Putnam Counties in this 
area and in other counties along the Ohio 
and its tributaries that offer the most fayor- 
able conditions for industrial development. 

In addition there should be local, State, 
and even Federal programs in these areas 
for all possible improvements that will en- 
courage industrial corporations to select the 
sites offered. 

Among the most important improvements 
needed are modern highways. This applies 
particularly to the Ohio and Big Sandy 
Valleys in this area but also to numerous 
other sections suitable for industrial opera- 
tions. 

Even close to Huntington there are po- 
tential plant sites that can be shown only by 
asking an industrial survey team to walk 
part of the way. This has a doubly adverse 
effect. 

It raises a psychological handicap because 
of the inconvenience it causes those making 
the inspection. This in turn tends to feed 
any suspicion that the community itself is 
not progressive. 

More important still, a road is essential 
even for hauling construction materials 
while a plant is going up. One is also neces- 
sary for trucks and for employees’ cars after 
operations begin. 

Having to build a road to a site increases 
the cost of the plant to the company. 

And even without that addition, Hunting- 
ton has a higher than average level of con- 
struction costs. This in itself is no incon- 
siderable disadvantage. 

It results partly from the gross sales tax 
that goes on the original contractor’s price 
and then on that of each subcontractor 
and even sub-siubcontractors. 

This is another reason for removing or at 
least revising the State gross sales tax law. 

High construction costs also apply to resi- 
dences for executives and workmen that a 
new plant would bring to Huntington. Com- 
plaints about the high price of homes were 
heard from a great many of the employees 
transferred here from Richmond, Va., by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway a year or two 
ago. Quite a few of the newcomers moved 
to Ohio. 

Cost of housing can be an important factor 
in rejecting a proposed site for a plant. It 
can also be an obstacle in the growth of any 
city. No doubt it was at least partly to 
blame for Huntington’s loss of population 
during the last decade and its drop to sec- 
ond place among West Virginia cities. 

Its tendency to encourage residential de- 
velopments in Ohio has also increased the 
need of a loop from Interstate Highway 64 
with two bridges across the river. 

A loop connecting with U.S. Route 52 In 
Ohio would relieve the heavy traffic conges- 
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tion on the bridge at Sixth Street and would 
encourage residential and industrial develop- 
ments in both States. 

If the Federal Government declines to in- 
clude the loop in the interstate highway pro- 
gram, residents on the two sides of the river 
and their States must somehow devise means 
of building a greatly needed new bridge here. 

These and similar improvements in all the 
State’s sections suitable for industrial ex- 
pansion would not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of corporations looking for plant sites. 

If accompanied by all the other essential 
improvements in the various factors included 
in an industrial survey, they would relieve 
local and State agencies of the need of “sell- 
ing” locations. 

Industries would come in on their own. 





International Development Association 





SPEECH 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11001) to pro- 
vide for the participation of the United 
States in the International Development 
Association. 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 11001. 

The purpose of the International De- 
velopment Association is to bring about 
a better means of financing our mutual 
security program through cooperation 
with our friendly allies who are ready to 
acknowledge their responsibility in 
financing this new international loan 
agency. 

It is a modern truism that we live in 
a world of crisis and that the United 
States is called upon to accept greater 
responsibility than any other nation. 
Our wisdom, will, efforts, and actions 
quite literally may determine the future 
of mankind—at the extreme may deter- 
mine whether mankind has a future. 

I do not rise simply to repeat truisms. 
Rather I fear that this truism has be- 
come such an intimate part of our lives 
that we have managed to thrust it from 
the forefront of our consciousness. I 
fear that we cannot tell a truly pressing 
crisis in our foreign policy when we en- 
counter one. We simply react with the 
feeling that all this has been said be- 
fore; dismiss the crisis from our minds 
and go about our daily routines. But we 
are indeed in the midst of a most serious 
crisis in our foreign policy. It is essen- 
tial that we look it full in the face. 

Walter Lippmann, perhaps the most 
distinguished commentator of our times, 
summed up our situation when he wrote 
last week of the pressing need for an 
“unavoidable reappraisal, which must in 
many ways—to use the words of John 
Foster Dulles—be agonizing.” Such a 
reappraisal is long overdue. ‘The need 
for it cries out. But are we about to en- 
gage upon one? As I listened to the 
President in his address to the Nation 
on Monday night I had the impression 
eee could be further from his 
mind. 
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The problems pressing upon our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy are so many and so 
difficult that I could not attempt to even 


surrounding the mis- 

sile gap. ‘ie eutahenenebetianenen 
@ gap does exist in favor of the Soviet 
Union and that the gap will reach a 
peak in the ensuing year or two. This 
is an immensely serious matter. It is not 
dissolved or washed away by citing what 
we may do or hope to do sometime in the 
future. Nor can we banish the specter 
by recalling America’s -moral strength. 
Nor is it removed by pointing to hopes 
for a balanced budget. This missile gap 
could prove so important to our country 
that in a few short years our concern 
with a balanced budget may seem & 
rather bad joke. © 

This decline of our military posture 
has already produced critical results in 
NATO, the keystone of our foreign pol- 
icy. The full effect is hidden as the 
organizational facade of NATO continues 
unimpaired, but the heart and soul of 
NATO is rapidly being eroded away. I 
am reminded of C. Northcote Parkin- 
son’s rule of thumb by. which one can 
identify decayed organizations by the 
very perfection and flamboyance of their 
facades and structures. 

What has happened in NATO is that 
the key strategy upon which the treaty 
organization was founded has been out- 
dated by time and changes in weapons 
systems. NATO’s heart is the commit- 
ment of the United States to come to the 
aid of Europe, and to do so successfully. 
This was a feasible strategy when we had 
a@ monopoly of nuclear weapons and a 
decided military superiority. But these 
conditions no longer exist. Now Euro- 
peans, of the most responsible and pro- 
American sort, ask whether we would 
indeed come to their defense when this 
would be tantamount to our committing 
suicide. If the Soviet Union attacks 
Europe, they ask, would the United 
States retaliate on the Soviet Union, 
knowing as we now do, that that retalia- 
could bring down 


40 million American dead. No amount 
of public talk about our commitment to 
NATO answers this question. Itisa very 
good one. We can hardly blame Euro- 
peans for asking it, or for answering that 
the answer is in the negative. What is 
needed is a vigorous and immensely diffi- 
cult, indeed agonizing, reappraisal of our 
whole military strategy toward Europe 
and NATO; a reappraisal inevitably 
linked with our total military posture. 

In Asia we have had a policy of en- 
circling the Communist bloc with a string 
of military alliances and military bases. 
So long as we had a monopoly of nuclear 
weapons, very strong arguments could 
be made for this policy. But it is now in 
need of radical reappraisal. 

Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and oth- 
er underdeveloped nations of the world 
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present a problem for the United States, 
completely different from that in Eu- 
rope. In Asia the main currents are 
pressing for swift and sweeping change 
in the spheres of both politics and eco- 
nomics. Asians consider these changes 
first priorities, whatever we may think of 


them. 

The United States has long been the 
symbol—worldwide—of the struggle for 
independence from colonial rule, of de- 
mocracy, and of freedom linked with eco- 
nomic well-being. These things appeal 
enormously to Asians, Arabs, and Afri- 
cans and it has been our policy to repeat 
them over and over. Our words have en- 
couraged others to seek our goals with 
our support. But our actions have belied 
our words. Our emphasis upon military 
alliances, military bases, and military aid 
has inevitably placed us in a position of 
giving our strongest and fullest support 
to the maintenance of the status quo at 
all costs. Is it any wonder that Ameri- 
can influence and American prestige has 
declined when we have persisted in urg- 
ing these people to seek democracy and 
freedom while using our concrete in- 
fiuence and strength to prevent change 
in the oppressive status quo? Clearly 
this is a major facet of our foreign policy 
which most urgently needs reappraisal. 

Events have caught up with us. The 
Government of Korea under President 
Rhee had the fullest and most complete 
support of the United States. It was 
overthrown by Korean young people be- 
cause that Government was dictatorial 
and corrupt. Fortunately for us, those 
students still admire us. Students every- 
where do not. In Turkey, the Army with 
wide popular support moved in to end an 
increasingly dictatorial government 
which we had long supported. In Iraq, 
2 years ago, we had a much sadder ex- 
perience with the overthrow of a gov- 
ernment which we had hoped would pro- 
vide a keystone to the Baghdad Pact. In 
Japan, there is great popular admiration 
and support for the United States, cou- 
pled with equally great and popular 
jantagonism to our policy of drawing 
Japan into a military alliance involving 
military bases in Japan. Most Japanese 
dread the idea of being caught between 
nuclear powers in a conflict which they 
could only lose, and lose totally. 

Our economic and technical assistance 
programs have produced some success. 
But they have moved falteringly and we 
have been quick to subordinate them to 
outdated military considerations. It is 
clear that one of our most pressing tasks 
is a complete reappraisal of our aid to 
Asia and other underdeveloped coun- 
tries; a reappraisal running to the very 
roots of our policies. 

In foreign policy timing is of excep- 
tional importance. Small matters let 
slide tend to become crises, and crises let 
slide tend to become disasters. Walter 
Lippman has suggested that the Presi- 
dent is uniquely qualified to undertake 
the badly needed reappraisal in the last 
months of his term in office. Surely it is 
true that the President is held personally 
in unparalleled esteem and could, if he 
would, launch such a reappraisal. But 
all the signs are that no reappraisal is 
to be forthcoming. We are instead of- 
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fered the President’s willingness to un- 
dertake. still further personal “goodwill” 
journeys throughout the world. What is 
needed is the leadership right here in 
this city to begin the monumental and 
agonizing task of reappraisal, including 
reappraisal of ‘goodwill’ tours by our 
Head of State. 

In this quadrennial election year 
every pressure is against a serious reap- 
praisal—every pressure but the most im- 
portant and vital—the precipitous crisis 
in our foreign affairs. The Nation must 
find leadership with energy, drive, imagi- 
nation and will to move forward. We 
have stood still and lulled ourselves far 
too long with fables that all the world 
loves us and all the troubles are just 
stirred up by nasty little minorities. 
The race in this world is to the strong 
and the swift. It is to those willing to 
make sacrifices and to those willing to 
combine wisdom with the energetic pur- 
suit of successful and proper courses. 


Let the Truth Come Out 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or ’ 


HON. VANCE HARTKE - 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, reasons 
for keeping the American people ade- 
quately informed on foreign policy were 
outlined in a recent column in the Daily 
News written by Peter Edson. 

I think it is worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of my colleagues and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LeT THE TRUTH CoME OvuT 
(By Peter Edson) 

President Eisenhower’s report on his Far 
East goodwill tour tries to put the best 
possible face on what happened. He accen- 
tuates the positive accomplishments in 
Korea, the Philippines and Taiwan. The 
negative aspects of canceling his scheduled 
visit to Japan are conveniently blamed on 
the Communists. 

This looking on the silver lining of every 
international cloud is apparently what most 
American people want to hear. They do not 
like disturbing news which infers that the 
United States is anything less than perfect. 

Thus, when critics of the administration 
decry the fumbles over the U-2 spy plane 
incident, the breakup of the summit con- 
ference, the withdrawal of invitations for 
the President to visit Russia and Japan, 
there is some protest from people who don’t 
like that kind of talk. 

“We have the best communications sys- 
tem in the world,” the protestors expound 
in effect. “Whatever we say about ourselves 
is broadcast to every country on the globe. 
Why should we advertise the fact that we 
have made mistakes? 

“And why should the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee issue a report publicly 
criticizing the administration’s handling of 
the U-2 plane incident and the summit 

? The newspapers, radio, and TV 
ought to keep still about such things,” 
they say. 
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When it is asked if censorship is wanted 
to prevent such self-criticism the answer is, 
“No, there shouldn't be censorship—except 
maybe in time of war. But this is cold war. 
And the newspapers should voluntarily lay 
off anything that makes America look bad.” 

And as if by afterthought, it is sometimes 
added that, “You never catch the Russians 
admitting they do anything wrong.” 

But the answer to this argument in favor 
of suppression of criticism of America is not 
necessarily found in what the Russians do or 
don’t do. Better answers are found in 
Korea and Turkey, which have just gone 
through bloodless revolutions. 

Both these countries exercised strict cen- 
sorship under Korea’s former President 
Syngman Rhee, Turkey’s President Celal 
Bayar and Premier Adnan Menderes. Public 
criticism of their governments was strictly 
prohibited. 

If there had been freedom to criticize in 
both Turkey and Korea, many of the mis- 
takes of the past 15 years would not have 
been made. There would have been better 
government. It would not have been neces- 
sary for university students to riot and 
force the overthrow of corrupt administra- 
tions. 

Trying to suppress unpleasant facts or 
gloss them over does not correct old mis- 
takes or prevent new ones. 

The democratic way is to let the truth 
come out, in the best traditions of George 
Washington and the cherry tree. 


How You Can Vote for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week Americans for Constitutional 
Action gave wide circulation to an arti- 
cle by the chairman of its board of 
trustees, Adm. Ben Moreell, U.S. Navy, 
retired, entitled “How You Can Vote for 
Freedom.” I wish to call the attention 
of the House to this article because it 
not only contains a frank statement of 
the basic purposes of the organization 
which Admiral Moreell heads, it is an 
appeal for a return to constitutional gov- 
ernment and the concepts of the Found- 
ing Fathers of this country. It is also 
an appeal to the millions of voters who 
will go to the polls this year to help stem 
the drift toward statism and so-called 
welfare state programs. 

Americans for Constitutional Action 
is a citizens group which established 
headquarters in Washington in early 
1959. It is governed by a board of trus- 
tees of outstanding Americans, among 
them being Ben Moreell, chairman, 
Washington, D.C.; Charles Edison, 
treasurer, West Orange, N.J.; Bonner 
Fellers, vice chairman, Washington, 
D&.; Felix Morley, secretary, Gibson 
Island, Md.; Howard Buffett, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Edgar N. Eisenhower, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Ralph W. Gwinn, Pawling, N.Y.; 
Herbert Hoover, New York, N.Y.; Robert 
W. Johnson, New Brunswick, N.J.; Allan 
B. Kline, Western Springs, Ill; Walter 
B. Martin, Norfolk, Va.; Philip M. Mc- 
Kenna, Latrobe, Pa.; Mrs. R. Templeton 
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Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Loyd Wright, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Admiral Moreell, as I am sure all 
Members of Congress know, was organ- 
izer of the war-famed Seabees. He has 
had a brilliant career as an engineer, an 
industrialist, and has served the country 
repeatedly as a member of some of the 
most important investigative groups. 

How You Can VoTE ror FREEDOM 
(By Adm. Ben Moreell (CEC), USN 
(Retired) ) 

Americans for Constitutional Action was 
conceived, developed, and brought into being 
by a group of citizens who believe that these 
United States now face a crisis of such 
major proportions as to jeopardize their 
survival as a Federal Republic, and our fu- 
ture as a free people. 

The basic and critical issue is freedom of 
the individual. We of ACA believe that 
free enterprise, freedom of speech, of 
worship, of assembly, and all other freedoms 
are but refiections of this basic freedom, 
Impair any freedom and you are sure to 
hurt some individuals. 

The degree to which we have departed 
from the ideals of the Founding Fathers, 
which were derived from their belief in a 
Government of strictly limited powers, is in- 
dicated by the gigantic growth in size, scope 
and power of our national Government, with 
@® corresponding shrinkage of State sov- 
ereignty and personal liberty. 

The Second Hoover Commission revealed 
these pertinent statistics: 

1. In 1910 the Central Government cost 
the average American family $38 per year; 
in 1955 it had grown to $1,600, or 42 times. 
(Today the cost per family is $1,748.) 

2. During this same period the population 
increased only 81 percent; ie., less than 
double, but the debt of the Central Govern- 
ment grew from $1 billion to $275 billion. 
(It is now $288.8 billion.) 

3. Government employees, civilians only, 
increased from 384,000 to 2,362,000, or almost 
seven times. (There are now 2,353,000.) 

4. The budget of the Central Government 
grew from $639 million to $65 billion, or 100 
times. (For fiscal 1960 it is $78.4 billion.) 

5. The Central Government now owns 
about one-fourth of the land acreage of the 
continental United States. (Government 
ownership is still growing.) 

6. In 1955 it owned and operated some 
3,000 different kinds of business and com- 
mercial enterprises in competition with its 
own citizens. 

The history of human liberty, as Woodrow 
Wilson reminded us, is the history of the 
limitations placed on governmental power. 
As government expands, the liberty of every 
one of us contracts. 

It is clearly evident that the American 
people and their once free institutions have 
been engulfed by the so-called welfare state 
and its protagonists. 

How did this come about? It was accom- 
plished legally, by majority vote of legisla- 
tors, elected to the U.S. Congress, who con- 
ceived it their duty to promote omnipotent 
government by taxing and spending and 
making more and more of our citizens de- 
pendent upon government for their liveli- 
hoods and even many personal needs. 

Those legislators are proponents of en- 
hanced and centralized political power at the 
expense of individual rights, This is social- 
ism, the natural forebear of communism. 

The end products have been onerous taxa- 
tion, politically engineered inflation result- 
ing in a sharp decrease in the purchasing 
power of our money (some 55 percent since 
1983), moral confusion and the decline of 
personal liberty. 

We have devised the ACA-index to provide 
accurate data on the voting records of all 
Senators and Representatives during the past 
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few years. By means of this index one can 
tell which of our legislators have consistently 


pictured in this folder; there are others, but 
the total number is alarmingly small. 

The fundamental purpose of ACA is two- 
fold. It is first, to reelect those legislators 
who, by their voting records, have shown 
their dedication to the pi 
tutional conservatism. They have advocated 
arresting and reversing the current move- 
ment toward “welfare statism,” centralized 
government, regimentation of the economy, 
expropriation of private property, onerous 
taxation, and debauching our currency. Sec- 
ondly, ACA to elect other constitu- 
tional conservatives who will unite effectively 
with those now in office to achieve their 
common ends. 

ACA is vigorously pursuing this purpose 
throughout the country. We must make a 
maximum effort now. 





Congratulations to Green Bay Press 
Gazette on Its 45th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, through- 
out the history of the United States, our 
newspapers, as well as other information 
media, have played a vital, indispensable 
role toward creating a better-informed 
citizenry in our Republic. We recognize, 
of course, that the lifeblood of a re- 
public depends upon a well-informed 
citizenship. 

Across the country, the people in com- 
munities large and small look to their 
local or regional newspaper for: News of 
local, State, national or international 
significance; special features of interest 
to the reading public; information on 
civic, educational, cultural, spiritual or 
other topics; entertainment; and a wide 
variety of other informational services. 

For creative effort in providing this 
kind of citizenry for our country, our 
newspapers deserve the commendation 
and deep gratitude of the people of our 
country. 

Today, I welcome the opportunity to 
pay tribute to one such outstanding 
newspaper in Wisconsin, the Green Bay 
Press Gazette, celebrating its 45th an- 
niversary. 

Over the years, the Gazette has estab- 
lished a constructive record of high 
standard reporting and editorializing, 
as well as in presenting a broad gamut of 
features and other information to its 
readers. 

Through its excellent services, it has 
written a unique page in history of 
progress for Green Bay and surrounding 
communities. For its outstanding con- 
tribution to a better life for its readers 
and the citizens of these communities, 
the Gazette, I believe, deserves real com- 
mendation as well as congratulations 
upon its 45th anniversary. 

Recently, the Gazette published a fine 
article by Jack Rudolph reviewing the 
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publication. I ask unanimous consent 

have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Press-GaAzerre Brrapay Soon—4iTx 
ANNIVERSARY 


(By Jack Rudolph) 

The Press-Gazette observes an important 
anniversary next Wednesday. Forty-five 
years ago, on June 29, 1915, the first issue 
of the paper was published, ogg ete ag 
merger of the long-established Green Bay 
eS ee 
ess. 

The Dey ee ee 
@ newspaper war between its predecessors 
that had driven both close to the wall. Their 
groggy condition had paved the way for a 
completely new deal under the direction of 
two young newcomers to town and a well- 
Known iocal attorney. 

The latter was Victor I. Minahan, member 
of one of the most influential and colorful 


venerable Green Bay Advocate in 19(¢3. The 
only reason he gave for getting into the 
business was that he felt the city was big 
enough for two daily papers. 


publication 
on May 14, 1914, was a good paper, much 


best month it ever had in its I14-month — 
existence cost him $1,100. 

Although it never came close to breaking 
even, the Free Press hurt the Gazette even 
more. By early 1915 both were virtually on 
the ropes, although neither realized how 
close to a knockout the other actually was. 

Both Minahan and N. C. Pickard, publisher 
of the Gazette, were fighters and neither 
would give in. At this point Kline and 
Turnbull entered the picture, thanks partly 
to the persuasiveness of one of Green Bay’s 
most enthusiastic drumbeaters—Capt. John 
A. Cusick. 

SAGINAW NEWSMEN 


Kline was then managing editor of the 
Saginaw News and Turnbull advertising 
manager of the U.S. Graphite Co., of Sagi- 
naw, but anxious to get back to the news- 
paper field where he had previously spent 15 
years. They had worked together on the 
News and had dreamed of running their own 
paper. Both being young and not too opu- 
lent, however, their sights were set some- 
what below anything the size of Green Bay. 

Early in 1915 Cusick, a Green Bay real 
estate promotor and developer of Bay View 
Beach, called on them in Saginaw, appar- 
ently at the instigation of Minahan and 
others who were concerned about the situa- 
tion here. Neither Kline nor Turnbull actu- 
ally jumped for Cusick’s bait, but they came 
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to Green Bay, looked the situation over and 
took an option on the Free Press. 

Back in Saginaw—before they made the 
downpayment—they began to cool off. The 
Free Press, they felt, had possibilities, but 
they weren't sure of the wisdom of coming 
into a strange community while a long-estab- 
lished rival was still in the field. On another 
trip to Green Bay they informed Minahan 
the deal was off unless the Gazette could be 
picked up, too. 

The latter wasn’t convinced Pickard was 
ready to quit but Turnbull had a hunch he 
might. Turnbull had heard a rumor the 
Gazette had once been offered for sale for 
$125,000 and he suggested Minahan make 
Pickard the same offer—although neither 
had any idea where they would find that 
kind of money. 

MADE THE DEAL 


Minahan caught the Gazette publisher in 
his office one morning when Pickard was 
feeling low and the latter accepted the offer. 
Surprised but determined not to let his com- 
petitor off the hook, Minahan hurriedly drew 
up an informal option on a piece of scrap 
paper and bound the agreement with every 
cent he had in his pockets, about $25. 

Raising the $125,000 as well as the initial 
payment on the Free Press plus enough to 
get the show on the road took considerable 
scrambling, but the new owners made it. 
The Press-Gazette made its bow at the end 
of June and hasn't missed an issue since. 

Things were touch and go at first. Turn- 
bull recalis with a grin how he would wait in 
his darkened office on Saturday nights for 
his subscriptions collectors tc report in to 
see if he had enough to meet the next pay- 
roll. He didn’t dare turn on the light. 

The Gazette-Press fight had depressed ad- 
vertising rates murderously, and the Press- 
Gazette had to raise them again to survive— 
a touchy business. The break came when 
John Baum, owner of Baum’s Department 
Store, agreed to the increase and talked 
other merchants into going along, an action 
for which Turnbull is still vehemently 
grateful. 

Because of inherited conditions, the Press- 
Gazette lost money in its first months. By 
the end of 1915, however, it had not only 
made up the lost ground but ended the year 
modestly in the black. 


MOVED TO CHERRY STREET 


The first issues were published from the 
old Gazette building at Adams and Pine 
Streets—now the Architects Building—but 
shortly after the merger it moved to the 
Free Press plant on Cherry, just west of the 
alley behind the recently razed Elks Club. 
The building is gone now but its site, cur- 
rently a parking lot, is marked by a crum- 
bling terrazzo tile entrance with the name 
“Free Press” still visible. 

The Press-Gazette published from there 
until the present building was occupied in 
1924. When opened, the new plant was one 
of the most modern small newspaper spreads 
in the country, a distinction it still enjoys, 
although it is no longer small. 

To maintain the distinction through 36 
years of expansion and mounting circulation, 
the building has undergone extensive altera- 
tions, culminating 5 years ago in the addition 
of a third story. From it today a force of 
over 200 people daily issue a paper that runs 
as high as 64 pages with a paid circulation 
nearing 44,000. 

In 45 years the paper has had only three 
editors. Kline occupied the post until his 
sudden death in 1930, at which time Mina- 
han emerged from the background to take 
over the desk. He continued as editor until 
he died in 1954. Leo V. Gannon, who joined 
the staff as a reporter in 1922, then stepped 
into the editorship. 

Turnbull, only survivor of the original 
triumvirate, is president of the corporation, 
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whose official title is the Green Bay News- 
paper Co. He also held the position of pub- 
lisher from Minahan'’s death until he re- 
linguished it just a few weeks ago. 


Next Fall as a Prelude to the 50th  :.ni- 
versary of Naval Aviation To Be Ob- 
served During 1961 the Navy’s “Blue 
Angels,” a Precision Flying Demonstra- 
tion Team, Will Be the Subject of “The 
Blue Angels” Television Program Con- 
sisting of 39 Half-Hour Dramatic 
Adventures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, news 
headlines and broadcasts have made 
crystal clear to the American public that 
this Nation cannot afford a moment’s re- 
laxation in the fullest development of its 
defensive powers. In many areas of the 
world, the U.S. Navy is the first bulwark 
for peace on behalf of the world’s free 
peoples. And tothe Nation, maintaining 
naval aviation superiority is a matter of 
absolute necessity. 

Given the maximum material facilities 
possible, the American Navy nevertheless 
places its ultimate reliance on its man- 
power. This tradition of faith in its per- 
sonnel is symbolized today by the U.S. 
Navy’s Blue Angels, a precision flying 
demonstration team that has won the 
profound admiration and respect of 
millions. 

These flyers and their teammates serve 
as an inspiration to the youth of our 
country in this age of airmindedness. 
The Blue Angels contribute substantially 
to the program of bringing the highest 
types of young men into the Navy’s 
service. 

I am privileged now to inform my col- 
leagues in the Congress that, next fall, 
many additional millions of people will 
be made aware of the flying accomplish- 
ments of the Blue Angels through the 
mass medium of television. 

I want to commend California Na- 
tional Productions, a subsidiary of the 
National Broadcasting Co:, and its NBC 
Television Films Division for undertak- 
ing such an important work. Titled 
“The Blue Angels,” CNP is now in pro- 
duction of 39 half-hour dramatic adven- 
tures with the cooperation of the U.S. 
Navy. Mr. Sam Gallu, former naval of- 
ficer who saw active service in the Pacific 
throughout World War II and previously 
distinguished himself in television with 
the “Navy Log” series, is producer- 
director of the forthcoming “Blue 
Angels” program. 

In particular, I wish to commend Mr. 
Earl Rettig, president of CNP, for dedi- 
cating his company to this important 
television series. 
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“The Blue Angels” television. series 
will be seen throughout the United States 
at a most propitious time beginning this 
fall. It will debut shortly before the 
Navy begins to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the birth of naval avia- 
tion; the half-century mark will be 
officially observed all during 1961. 


An End to Measles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we hear 
of the great amount of medical research 
being done to help conquer the dread dis- 
eases of the world, including cancer, 
polio, heart disease, and soforth. Some- 
times we neglect to hear about other 
types of medical research. 

The Pitman-Moore Co., of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., through research has been try- 
ing to find a vaccine to conquer the 
measles. Progress has been made and 
research is continuing. While we usual- 
ly think of measles being a child’s dis- 
ease, adults suffer from them also, and 
at times this can be very dangerous. 
The research of the Pitman-Moore Co. 
will continue and we all hope that it 
will result in success. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Times of 
Sunday, June 26, 1960, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An END TO MEASLES 


When the oldtimer grouses about how soft 
today’s youngsters have it, and how things 
were when he was a boy, he usually brings 
up the measles. 

Everybody got them in those good old days, 
he says. 

Well, many youngsters get. measles today. 
It’s no fun and never was. It’s an uncom- 
fortable, and sometimes a very dangerous, 
disease. 

Nobody will complain if tomorrow’s young- 
sters don’t get measles. 

It looks as if they won't, thanks to the 
scientists of the Pitman-Moore Co. here. 

The vaccine developed by the Indianapolis 
drug firm—while it still needs more develop- 
ment—promises to make the future days 
much better than the good old ones for 
countless children. 

Mothers all over the world will be grateful 
to Dr. Anton J. F. Schwarz, Dr. Philip A. 
Boyer, Lowell W. Zirbel, and Dr. Charles J. 
York. 

They work in a field demanding unending 
patience, absolute discipline of thought, and 
an enthusiasm for truth. 

Credit in huge doses must also go to 
Pitman-Moore. 

Research of this kind takes a great invest- 
ment in time, people, brains, and money. 

To start such a venture means to take a 
great risk of failure, of loss on the invest 
ment, Not all research pays off. 

When it does—and a company takes a bold 
step in medical science—it stands to make 
@ healthy profit, and deserves it. 
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Pitman-Moore took the risk. 

All indications are that the world’s chil- 
dren. will reap the real profits—freedom from 
measles, 





A Friend Departs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, a 
change of command occurs this week in 
the Nike antiaircraft defenses surround- 
ing the Metropolitan Hartford area. 
Col. Vester M. Schultz is relinquishing 
command and it will be assumed by Col. 
John Lanterman. 

I had the opportunity to meet Colonel 
Schultz during his stay at the Nike 
headquarters in New Britain and I also 
know of the esteem in which he is held 
by the people of New Britain. An ex- 
pression of that esteem is contained in 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
Britain Herald and which I offer for the 
Recorp. It is entitled, “A Friend De- 
parts.” 

Colonel Lanterman, who recently paid 
a courtesy call on me, appears to be a 
fine officer and I am sure the continued 
efficiency of the 63d AAA Group will re- 
flect his able leadership. Both men 
strike me as the finest of dedicated ca- 
reer officers, and I am happy to pay 
tribute to them now. Commanding a 
combat organization in fixed installa- 
tions near major metropolitan centers 
such as Hartford and New Britain in 
my district is a relatively new develop- 
ment in American history, and our offi- 
cers have had to display outstanding 
qualities of leadership in adjusting to 
many problems. I want to pay a per- 
sonal tribute to Colonel Schultz and to 
wish the best of luck to Colonel Lanter- 
man. 

The editorial follows: 

A PRIEND DEPARTS 

New Britain will be bidding adieu to a 
respected military friend next month when 
Col. Vester M. (Dutch) Shultz, head of the 
63d Artillery (Nike) Group, is transferred to 
Washington, D.C. 

The city’s relationship with the local unit 
has always been an amicable one and the 
friendly, cooperative manner of Dutch Shultz 
has done much to cement that relationship. 
His handling of the sometimes ticklish prob- 
lems which arise between the military and 
the civilian could well serve as a model for 
his successors, 

A recent example was the speedy resolu- 
tion of a situation that could have resulted 
in strained feelings, but didn’t. Helicop- 
ters landing at the local base were a source 
of irritation to nearby residents. Mayor 
Kremski and the .colonel quickly got to- 
gether and arranged to have the copters land 
at the parking lot adjacent to Willow Brook 
Park—away from New Britain Homes, 

The speed and good will in which these 
arrangements were made are typical of the 
way in which Colonel Shultz has conducted 
himself while in New Britain. There can 
be little complaint about his brand of public 
relations which are well worth emulating. 

While we cannot help but feel a certain 
sense of loss at being deprived of a tried 


and true friend, at the same time we share 
in the feeling of pride which he must feel 
at being chosen a member of the Operations 
Research Office, a joint military-civilian or- 
ganization that studies and evaluates modern 
warfare methods. 

Knowing the spirit and outlook which he 
brings.to his work, we know that he cannot 
help but be successful in his new endeavor. 
Nevertheless, we wish him a bountiful share 
of good luck, 





Cancellation of the President’s Contem- 
plated Trip to Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the Augusta (Ga.) Herald 
appeared an article entitled “Augustans 
Think Upset Trip Heralds Dark Hour 
for United States.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, including the 
various quotations in connection with it, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvucusTANS THINK Upset Trip HERALDS DARK 
Hour For UNITED STATES 


Does the cancellation of President Eisen- 
hower’s planned visit to Japan mark the 
darkest hour in U.S. diplomacy since the 
Korean crisis? 

Key Augustans, with reason to have spe- 
cial insight into the situation, were asked 
this morning. They seemed, generally, to 
say the affirmative. 

Here are their comments: 

Hugh G. Grant, who served in the US. 
State Department some 10 years under the 
late Secretary Cordell Hull just prior to out- 
break of World War II, and who was US. 
Minister to Albania and Thailand, had this to 
say: 

“The cancellation of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Japan points up the fact that 
US. foreign policy is bankrupt and has been 
since World War II. 

“We have squandered billions of American 
dollars in remote places around the world to 
buy friends and allies including Japan, 
which we rehabilitated after the war; and 
we have fewer friends than ever before. 

“Eisenhower’s visit to Japan should never 
have been planned in the first place. It 
played right into the hands of the interna- 
tional Communists just as did Eisenhower’s 
agreement to go to the summit in Paris with 
Khrushchev. 

“President Eisenhower should return to 
Washington in a hurry and devote his atten- 
tion to the Communist conspiracy right here 
at home, and our back door in Cuba, rather 
than in faraway places. 

“A thorough housecleaning in our foreign 
and domestic policymaking is imperative, 
and now.” 

Student riots in Japan aimed against 
Eisenhower and the Kishi regime definitely 
do not represent the attitude of the Japanese 
people, in the opinion of the Reverend 
Charles B. Macmurphy, who just 2 years ago 
was teaching English in a Lutheran boys 
high school in Kumamoto, Japan. 

“I hope none of my boys were in it—but 
that I couldn't be sure of,” he said. 
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“To understand this student uprising,” 
Macmurphy said, “you would have to get a 
picture of Japanese today. 

“In the universities ail kinds of ideologies 
run rampant. It is a part of their culture, 
Japanese children, subservient to their par- 
ents while growing up, are permitted to be 
absolutely free in their thinking in the uni- 
versities. 

“Any kind of group can come in to promul+ 
gate their own kind of thinking. The Com- 
munists have steadily been making hay 
through these susceptible, suddenly free- 
thinking young Japanese. 

“That is why'more missionaries—preachers 
and schoolteachers—are needed to work 
with these Japanese students. 

“The students, inflamed by Red doctrines 
which tend to make them think they are giv- 
ing all for Japan, will fight for this ideology. 
They are very Japan minded.” 

Macmurphy pointed out that the mature 
Japanese, as a whole, has no “Hate Amer- 
ica” attitude. Instead, America is highly 
admired and regarded. 

The young Lutheran minister, who was 
ordained last Sunday at Resurrection 
Lutheran, plans to go back to Japan as a 
missionary next spring after attending the 
Lutheran School of Missions in Chicago this 
fall. 

Brig. Gen. Howard M. Hobson, Fort Gordon 
commander, pinpointed the problem as a 
Communist tactic, and urged a resurgence 
of national strength: 

“Recent activities in the Far East, par- 
ticularly in Japan, indicate clearly that the 
stated aims of communism have not altered 
or changed, and that they will continue in 
the future to exploit every means at their 
disposal to further their cause of world 
domination. 

“Thus,. it behooves us, as American peo- 
ple in all walks of life, to call upon our 
strength, moral, economic, and military, to 
bolster our continued national defense to 
defend our Nation and our way of life. We 
realize that we couldn’t defend this Nation 
without the Reserve, the National Guard, 
our STRAC units, and our other members 
of our Military Establishment. 

“We have continuously fostered the one- 
Army concept, molding these elements into 
an effective fighting team. We must con- 
tinue our unity of effort and purpose, coop- 
eration between industry, the military, the 
private citizens and Goverrmment, to form a 
solid front.” 

The sentiments of Augusta’s Chinese 
community was summed up by Prof. C. H. 
Lam, who was born in Canton, China: 

“The cancellation of Ike’s trip was a bad 
thing, because relations between the United 
States and Japan will break pretty soon as a 
result. The Premier is now scared by the 
Communist demonstrators. These Commu- 
nists do not represent a majority of the 
Japanese people. Most Japanese people like 
the United States better than Russia, be- 
cause the United States has helped them in 
business and industry, and other ways: 

“They know what has happened in China. 
The Chinese people have nothing to eat. 
The Chinese mainland is in bad shape; and 
many people are suffering. 

“I am glad Ike is going to Formosa,” con- 
tinued Lam. “His trip will make the peo- 
ple very happy. The people in Formosa are 
like the people in the United States—they 
stick together.” 

Spyros J. Dalis, professor of world econom- 
ics and politics at Augusta College, expressed 
agreement at the minority power of the Com- 
munists in Japan. 

“To my estimation, the cancellation was a 
catastrophe to our diplomatic efforts. Our 
prestige has suffered a tremendous loss be- 
cause only a small minority (about 4 or 5 
percent of the Japanese population) has up- 
set the plans of a nation like Japan and 
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the efforts of Eisenhower to establish good . 


will. 

“What took place was a return to old ag- 
gressive Communist to discredit 
the office of the President of the United 
States. The cancellation was a good thing 
for Ike’s personal safety. However, if I were 
President of the United States, I would have 
made the trip even if my life was at stake. 
The loss of prestige is too great a price to 
pay, when Japan’s 100 million people are 
being led by only 200,000 to 300,000 Commu- 
nists.” 

A different view was held by retired Gen. 
R. O. Barton. 

“Thank God Eisenhower is not going, I was 
concerned for his safety, and it is not im- 
possible that some fanatic or Communist 
will try to get him in Formosa or South Ko- 
rea—I'll be glad when he gets back to home 
ground. 

“He was wise to plan these goodwill trips, 
because he has had such a tremendous re- 
eeption wherever he’s been. Nobody could 
see ahead to this near revolution when the 
trip was set up several months ago. 

“I have never been too enthusiastic about 
foreign aid. The Marshall plan, which was 
instituted during Truman’s regime, works 
under the theory that it is better to recon- 
stitute countries rather than allowing the 
Communists to exploit them. 

“As far as the effect on future diplomatic 
relations is concerned,” General Barton com- 
mented, “I’m not too sure of the outcome. 
I’m inclined to hope that the world will 
realize two things—lIke’s integrity and in- 
tense desire for peace and the reduction of 
armaments, and a discovery of Communist- 
inspired false propaganda.” 


Ghana Attains Republic Status, July 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, July 1 
marks a significant date in the lives of 
the 6 million citizens of Ghana. On that 
date their young nation will become a 
Republic, with Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah assuming office as its first 
elected President. Under the new con- 
stitution, executive powers will be vested 
in the President as head of state, with 
the Ghana Republic retaining member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth. 

Establishment of the Ghana Republic 
with its embodiment of the concept of 
African unity comes just over 3 years 
since independence was first attained. 
It was-my great privilege to have at- 
tended the independence ceremonies as 
@ member of the US. official delegation, 
headed by Vice President Ricuarp Nixon. 
I am advised that the current delegation 
is composed of Deputy Under Secretary 
of State Raymond Hare, Ambassador 
Wilson Flake, and James H. Lemon of 
the District of Columbia. Included 
among the list of unofficial representa- 
tives from the United States will be 
Claude A. Barnett of Chicago, director 
of the Associated Negro Press, Inc.; Dr. 
Horace Mann Bond, dean of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and Mrs. Bond; Dr. Leo Hans- 
berry of Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., and Mrs. Hansberry; and Walter A. 
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Phillips, president of the board of trus- 
tees of Lincoln University, the U.S. insti- 
tution of which Prime Minister Nkrumah 
is one of its noted international alumni. 
The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
dean of the Washington Cathedral, will 
preach in Accra on July 3. All of this 
group have been long-time friends of 
Ghana and active in programs affecting 
that country and much of Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of 
Ghana’s emergence as a Republic, I 
should like to extend my congratulations 
and good wishes to all her people. 

The accompanying excerpts are from 
the June 24 oversea release of World 
News Service of Chicago: 

GHANA BreGiIns NEw ROLE AS REPUBLIC ON 

JuLy 1 


Accra, Guana—In the hurly-burly of 
Africa’s current political climate, July 1 
is a significant date. That is the day Ghana 
becomes a republic. 

There will be no immediate change dis- 
cernible in Ghanian life. Though the 6-mil- 
lion-plus citizens of Ghana will take time out 
to celebrate the holiday properly, they will 
not linger long over the celebration. Instead 
they will quickly return to the daily routine 
of building up the strength and substance 
of their young and dynamic nation. 

But the changeover to a republican form 
of government will have far-reaching effects 
on Ghana, Africa, and the rest of the world. 
For this is the next step in the democratiz- 
ation of Ghana, 

The major difference that will occur in 
Ghana during the 4-day celebrat’ n—from 
July 1 to 4—is that Ewame Nkrumah dis- 
places Queen Elizabeth II of England as 
head of the Ghanian nation. In becoming 
a republic, Ghana follows the path blazed in 
the British Commonwealth family by India 
and Pakistan. 

Thus, republicanism for Ghana and the 
establishment of an African as the chief of 
state is a natural evolutionary result of 
Ghanian nationalism and the basic African 
desire to depart from the tradition of Euro- 
pean colonialism. And since Ghana will re- 
tain its membership in the British Common- 
wealth, its leaders will still recognize the 
Queen as head of the Commonwealth, but 
not of Ghana. 

In essence, Ghana has achieved sovereignty 
in fact and theory with a bloodles revolution 
that has kept Great Britain friendly to 
Ghana in a turbulent time when bitterness 
could so easily have been generated. 

Coincidentally, the July 1-4 celebration 
of the emergence of Ghana as a republic falls 
precisely on the 184th anniversary of Amer- 
ica’s Declaration of Independence from 
British sovereign rule. This Declaration of 
Independence on July 4, 1776, was part of a 
bloody war which gave birth to 13 loosely- 
coordinated States that later fused together 
and became the present United States of 
America. 

While the future of the pan-African ideal 
of a United States of Africa cannot be pre- 
dicted, conditions for the eventual realiza- 
tion of this dream are better in Africa today 
than they were in America in the latter years 
of the 18th century. 

Certainly President-elect Nkrumah of the 
Ghana Republic has long been the builder 
of the Pan-African dream. As head of the 
sovereign state of Ghana, he will have the 
opportunity and occasion to speak out more 
forcefully than ever to promote a United 
States of Africa. This, to many, is the sig- 
nificance of the Ghana Republic. 

Nkrumah undoubtedly will undertake to 
further his and Ghana’s mission as a focal 
point for pan-Africanism, when he delivers 
his inaugural address from the balcony of 
State House. There will be many other 
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events, including a giant fireworks display 
and nationwide radio broadcasts, as well as 
receptions and state ceremonies, 

Attending the celebrations of the Ghana 
Republic will be ves—both offi- 
cial and unofficial—from al) nations of the 
world. 


Food for Peace: Friend Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, histori- 
cally, the United States has accom- 
plished more—in terms of helping its 
neighbors to live better—than any na- 
tion in history. 

In making such recognition, I empha- 
size that this is not entirely self-lauda- 
tory; and I recognize that we can still 
further improve our programs for coop- 
eration with other nations of the globe. 

At this time, however, I would like to 
refer to a specific program which has 
not only served to fulfill a great humani- 
tarian purpose but also to make friends 
for the United States; that is, our food- 
for-peace program. During the last 5 
years, the food-for-peace efforts have 
included shipments of over $9 billion 
worth of foodstuffs to countries around 
the world. In many instances, these ac- 
tions were lifesavers for the recipient 
countries—often suffering from short- 
ages of food from droughts, natural dis- 
asters or other adversities. 

Recently, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor published an informative article by 
Neal Stanford entitled “Food for Peace: 
Friend Winner.” Reflecting the splendid 
way in which various programs have 
served to fulfill not only humanitarian 
needs but also to make friends for the 
United States, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Foop FoR PEACE: FRIEND WINNER 
(By Neal Stanford) 


Food for peace is a multi-billion-dollar op- 
eration, over $9 billion in 5 years, or nearly 
$2 billion a year. 

Food for peace (if you have forgotten) is 
the Madison Avenue title for Public Law 480, 
passed in 1954, It began as a straight farm- 
surplus-disposal program. It has now be- 
come a major factor in U.S. foreign economic 
policy. 

Food for peace allows sale of surplus farm 
products for foreign currencies. It provides 
disaster relief abroad. It contributes food 
packages for distribution the world over 
through such agencies as CARE. It permits 
exchange of surplus US. food items for 
strategic foreign supplies. 

This column, however, is primarily con- 
cerned with its disaster relief operations, 
which in 5 years have reached the neighbor- 
hood of some $500 million in emergency 
help. This is a side of food for peace in 
which Americans can take especial satisfac- 
tion. 

Food disaster programs undertaken in the 
last year include; 
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1. Shipment of some 26,500 tons of wheat 
and grain sorghums to Ethiopia, where crops 
had virtually been destroyed by drought and 
locusts. 

2. Shipment of some 8,000 tons of wheat to 
Libya, principally in the Province of Tripoli- 
tania, which suffered drought conditions. 

3. Further shipments of wheat and rice to 
Morocco and Tunisia to continue a refugee- 
feeding program. 

4. Provision of some 2,000 bales of raw cot- 
ton to two American voluntary agencies 


- which are having it manufactured into 80,000 


comforters for free distribution to the needy 
on Formosa. 

5. Provision of 6,000 tons of rice to typhoon 
victims in the Ryukyu Islands. 

6. Shipment of nearly $4 million worth of 
flour, wheat, and nonfat dry milk to Japan, 
which was hit by a typhoon last September. 

7. Shipment, for the fifth year, of some 
$5 million in wheat flour and nonfat dry 
milk to Italy for its child-feeding program. 

8. Shipment of 1,600 tons of corn to Aus- 
tria to complete a program of assistance to 
Hungarian refugees. 

9. Shipment of 5,000 tons of barley to Jor- 
dan in connecticn with a drought relief pro- 
gram. 

And the latest disaster relief programs 
undertaken by thc United States, under 
Public Law 480 cove. earthquake relief for 
Chile and Agadir. 

Among the first programs of this kind 
undertaken was one in 1955, when Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, suffering a drought, 
was sent $43 million worth of bread grains. 

Over 42 countries have been helped in 
this disaster relief program in the past 5 
years. In Europe: Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
both West Germany and East Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia. 

In Africa: Ethiopia, Ghana, . Guinea, 
Libya,. Malagache Republic, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. 

In the Near East and South Asia: 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Iran, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Nepal, Pakistan, Sudan, Turkey, 
Yemen. 

In the Far East and Pacific: Cambodia, 
Formosa, Japan, Korea, Laos, Ryukyu 
Islands, Vietnam. 

In Latin America: Bolivia, British 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay. 

The surplus commodities. used have varied 
with the needs of emergencies: bread grains, 
coarse grains, fats and oils, dry beans, milk 
and milk stocks, rice, raw cotton. 

It has already been explained how it 
happened that U.S. food relief under this dis- 
aster program got into Communist Yugo- 
slavia. It reached Soviet-occupied Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary through a Danube 
flood relief program administered on a 
regional basis. 

Congress has authorized over the years up 
to $800 million in surplus commodities for 
disaster relief, and recent amendments have 
authorized the spending of some $300 mil- 
lion more a year on this kind of program, 
plus carryover. 

The ICA (International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration) is responsible for administer- 
ing this program. But it of course falls 
under the overall supervision of the White 
House Food-for-Peace OCoordinator, Don 
Paarlberg, a special assistant to President 
Eisenhower. His job is really that of expe- 
diter rather than operator—to break bottle- 
necks. In title II of Public Law 480, which 
centers on disaster and emergency relief, that 
is of prime importance. 

Disaster relief, it is true, accounts for only 
about 5 percent of the whole food-for-peace 
program, but it is the best friend-winning 
operation in all of America’s foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, a 
couple of years ago I took occasion to 
comment on a booklet prepared by the 
Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute showing how vital and essential 
the products of the industry that as- 
sociation represents have become to our 
modern American way of life—not only 
at home, in our offices, and in our fac- 
tories, but in protecting the health of 
our people. 

Because it is a-relatively new industry, 
the air-conditioning segment of the so- 
called mechanical refrigeration indus- 
try—and air conditioning is, after all, 
the application of mechanical refrigera- 
tion to the spaces in which we live and 
work—had suffered for many years be- 
cause of the lack of standardized rat- 
ing systems, which sometimes resulted 
in unrealistic claims for the job that 
certain equipment would do for its pur- 
chasers. 

The manufacturers of air-condition- 
ing equipment realized that this caused 
confusion on the part of potential users 
of their products, and decided to do 
something about it. What did they do? 
They set up a certification program, un- 
der the aegis of the trade association of 
the industry, the Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute, and today the 
producers of more than 90 percent of all 
unitary air conditioning in the country 
have signed contracts to participate in 
this program. 

Unitary equipment, as defined by the 
ARI under the program, does not cover 
room air conditioners (which are not a 
part of the certification program), but 
does include all types of central resi- 
dential equipment, as well as many com- 
mercial and industrial units, ranging up 
to 135,000 B.t.uch. capacity. B-t.u.h., 
incidentally, stands for British thermal 
units per hour. British thermal units 
have been established, under the pro- 
gram, as the only true measure of cool- 
ing capacity, although the term “tons” 
may be used equivalently—that is, when 
1 ton is used to represent not more and 
not less than 12,000 B.t.u.h. 


This program gives assurance to the 
purchaser of residential air conditioning 
that the unit he buys bearing the ARI 
seal of certification will perform ac- 
cording to the rated standards of the 
institute. It means that it is subject to 
grueling tests by an independent lab- 
oratory under contract to ARI to make 
certain that the rating is correct. The 
testing laboratory selects certificd units 
at random from distributors’ warehouses, 
and puts them through the tests for 
capacity and other performance char- 
acteristics. 
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I am happy to know that the air-con- 
ditioning 


industry has established this 
self-regulating program to assur ‘e pur- 


try that recognized the need for regula- 
tion and certification but did not wait 
for some Government regulatory agency 
to step in. 

I would like to salute the industry and 
the Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute, which represents it, for this 
forward-looking step in behalf of the 
American public. 





Dr. Milada Horakova 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 10 years 
ago Monday, June 27, 1950, Milada Hora- 
kova, one of the noblest women of our 
time, died on the gallows in Communist 
Czechoslovakia. It is fitting that we in 
this body should observe this tragic an- 
niversary because, in death, Milada 
Horakova became a legend to her peo- 
“ and a symbol to freemen every- 
where. 


Both before and after the war Milada 
Horakova was internationally known as 
one of Czechoslovakia’s foremost wom- 
en, She was an uncompromising ideal- 
ist. When the Nazis occupied Czecho- 
slovakia, she joined the underground and 
risked her life to help people who were 
on the Gestapo’s wanted list and to aid 
the families of Nazi victims. For this 
she paid with 5 long years in Nazi 
concentration camps. But solitary con- 


finement and mental and physical tor-. 


tures failed to break her spirit. 


When Dr. Horakova was liberated by 
the American army in May 1945 she and 
her family returned to Prague. Imme- 


diately, she threw herself into the strug- . 


gle again—this time against the Red 
fascists. She was elected president of 
the Women’s National Council of Czech- 
oslovakia, and she was also elected to 
membership in the Constitutional As- 
sembly, 

In February of 1948, the Communists 
seized power in Czechoslovakia of 
course—under the protective bayonets 
of the Red army. Dr. Horakova resigned 
all her public offices in protest and went 
underground once again. She did her 
utmost to keep the opposition alive by 
maintaining contact with the various 
democratic political leaders. 

On September 27, 1949, she was ar- 
rested. For 9 months she was com- 
pletely shut off from the world. Finally, 
in June of 1950, she was brought before 
a@ so-called people’s court together with 
12 other victims accused of opposition to 
the Communist regime. 
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Milada Horakova’s final words to the 
Communist court will live in the minds of 
freemen forever, together with the words 
of Nathan Hale and Patrick Henry. 

Under the new concept of law we are called 
traitors— 


She told the court— 

but we still know that if we had freedom 
of action again we would act no differently 
than we have acted all our lives, truly serv- 
ing the noble ideals of liberty, democracy, 
‘social progress, and humanity. That loyalty 
is now considered treason. We stand here 
unshaken, while expecting the severest pen- 
alty. In this most trying moment it takes 
strength and the realization that we were not 
alone in our action, that our cause will not 
die with our going. There are men abroad 
in the free world who will win our battle and 
prove that our cause was just. I shall gladly 
accept this_punishment, this sacrifice, know- 
ing that it will strengthen the nation in 
resisting communism. 


Mr. President, I wish to draw attention 
to the fact that the 10th anniversary of 
the execution of Dr. Milada Horakova 
was observed Tuesday evening in Wash- 
ington at a meeting in Pierce Hall at 16th 
and Harvard Streets NW. This meet- 
ing being sponsored by the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America, the Czecho- 
slovak Society of America, and other 
Czechoslovak organizations. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Peter Zenkl, former mayor 
of Prague, and Mrs. Jana Feierabend. 

Mr. President, as a modest tribute to 
this noble woman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the-text of an article entitled 
“Milada’s Living Heroism,” by Mila 
Lewis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Munapa’s Livine HEROIsSM 
(By Mila Lewis) 

It was soon after Milada Hordkov4 took her 
law degree that I came to know her—an at- 
tractive, vivacious girl in her twenties. Her 
pleasant and dignified personality stood out 
in any gathering; she was well read, loved 
good plays and music, dressed tastefully, was 
happily married, and doted on her little 
daughter. 

She was excellent in her work at the social 
welfare department of the city of Prague, and 
a fine organizer, who readily accepted respon- 
sibility. She also worked as a volunteer in 
the Women’s National Council, the central 
body which represented most women’s organ- 
izations working for equal rights and profes- 
sional opportunity, for better housing and 
standards of living in the young Republic. 
There was nothing fanatic about Milada, 
though her devotion to the nation and her 
pride that she could work hard and effectively 
in the new democratic atmosphere after lib- 
eration showed in every act. There was 
nothing bombastic about her, no gloating 
after praise or successful drives and encoun- 
ters in the arena of public affairs. 

Democratic ideals and relations were so 
deeply rooted in her that she never betrayed 
them through 5 years of terrorism and hu- 
Toiliation in Nazi On return- 
ing home at the end of the war, unbroken 
and full of determination, Milada had im- 
mediately to accept election as president of 
the Women’s National Council, succeeding 
Senator Plaminkova who had been executed 
by the enemy in that same war for national 
freedom. Our first council president had 
trained Milada for that responsibility 
through years of labor, the tough school of 
legal and parliamentary work for equality, 
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the finesse of international relations. For 
years she was chairman of the legal section 
of the National Council and in 1937 was 
elected vice chairman of the women in law 
section of International Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. All of us on the board 
recognized Milada’s qualities of leadership; 
her election was unanimous. 

Although most who returned from the 
horrors of Nazi imprisonment required 
months to recuperate, Milada threw herself 
into work at once. Although she bore the 
physical scars of manacies and torture the 
rest of her life, one remarkable phase of her 
personality was utter lack of self-pity. -She 
never looked back or expressed regret at the 
price she had paid—her eyes were always 
forward. She realized very soon that Czech- 
oslovakia had thrown off one conqueror only 
to face another equally determined, un- 
scrupulous and brutal—but rather more 
subtle and deceitful. This led her into na- 
tional politics as a member of Parliament 
for the largest democratic party—that most 
devoted to the policies of Presidents Masaryk 
and Benes. Here she met the Communists at 
every turn, knew their perfidy and intrigue 
at first hand—both at the City Hall and in 
Parliament. 

She met them even in the Women’s Na- 
tional Council, for two members of the board, 
her fellow students at law school, had turned 
fanatical Communists who harried Milada at 
every step and undermined her work. When 
in Prague in the fall of 1947 I telephoned her 
and arranged for a visit. The Reds were rid- 
ing high that time, operating with all the 
power of the U.SS.R. behind them. Her first 
words were “I must see you before you go to 
the council office, but where can we meet 
without being overheard? My home is out 
because you would be marked. We will meet 
on the street and go for a walk—that is the 
only safe place. To an observer from peace- 
ful America that was a sign of what hopeless 
odds the democrats faced—when a member 
of Parliament had no place to sit down 
safely for a talk with a friend she had not 
seen for 8 years. But Milada and others who 
were actively involved in the struggle never 
lost hope, no matter how restricted their free- 
dom or how wily their opponents, 


Those 2 hours waiking the streets with 
Milada were a vivid lesson in Communist 
methods and fanaticism. For instance, one 
of her women classmates, and colleague in 
the National Council, now a judge, had 
recently taken her to task in utter serious- 
ness, “It is high time that you came over to 
us; drop those Western ideas and your 
friendship for imperialists, while there is still 
time. I warn you as a friend that if we win 
we must arrest you and if you are brought 
into my court, I must sentence you to death 
for all you have done to undermine the 
regime.” In. horror I stood stock still and 
stared at Milada. She knew the threat was 
made in earnest, and also knew what had 
happened to thousands of Czechs who re- 
sisted the Reds. She showed no sign of 
hesitation—much less, of fear, 

My only plea was: “Milada, it is time you 
went abroad, where you can work just as 
effectively for the country.” In spite of all 
arguments I had used with Plaminkova years 
before, her reply was the same. “No, my girl, 
I could never leave them now. There is a 
lot of work to do, and every one of us is 
needed to help win the election which come 
next May. That is just why the Reds are so 
furious—they already see they cannot win a 
majority.” 

I asked, “And what if the elections are 
never held? What if they pass some law or 
take some step to make elections impossible, 
or declare the results invalid?” Her reply 
was the same as that a great editor 
gave my husband “Oh, that would be unh- 
constitutional. The elections must be held 
and must be free because only a free state 
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can live and be worth living for.” Asshe left 
me finally, Milada said “Don’t worry about 
us. We will fight right back at them.” 

And fight she did—in all sorts of ways. 
They all fought hard and openly on through 
the rough days in February 1948, when the 
Reds took over the government with armed 
brigades of factory workers, took command 
of the police to throw officials bodily out of 
ministries, when employee committees had 
their own employers arrested and seized 
their property, jaintors took over direction 
of hospitals and schools in the name of the 
party, and scores of thousands of ordinary 
citizens were herded into mines and concen- 
tration camps on unsubstantiated charges 
that they were anti-Communist, were hoard- 
ing food, or had served in Western armies 
during the war. 

Milada was one of a group of 13 who were 
given a theatrical trial to demonstrate the 
power of the regime. All her friends fol- 
lowed with horror the progress of that trial 
on trumped-up charges, faced with no evi- 
dence except generalities by a virulent pros- 
ecutor, with no defense save courage. One 
can only imagine what excruciating days and 
nights she suffered when, as someone wrote 
after the Battle of Guadalcanal, even the 
bravest fear being murdered—only the crazed 
deny it. 

Shortly before the court passed sentence 
she declared “Under the new concept of law 
we are called traitors, but we still know that 
if we had freedom of action again, we would 
act no differently than we have acted all our 
lives truly serving the noble ideals of liberty, 
democracy, social progress and humanity. 
That loyalty is now considered treason. We 
stand here unshaken while expecting the se- 
verest penalty. In this most trying moment 
we take strength from the realization that 
we were not alone in our actions, that our 
cause will not die with our going. There 
are men abroad in the free world who will 
win our battle and prove that our cause 
was just. I shall gladly accept this punish- 
ment, this sacrifice, knowing that it will 
strengthen the nation in resisting commu- 
nism.” 


My True Security—The American Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recently 
a nationwide essay’ contest among high 
school students was sponsored by the 
Jaycees, the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, on the subject, “My True 
Security—The American Way.” 

Mr. President, at both the State level 
and the National level that contest, a 
considerable educational scholarship was 
offered. They were won by Stephen L. 
Beach ITI, of Murrah High School, Jack- 
son, Miss., the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen L. Beach, Jr. 

I invite this outstanding essay on this 
unusually timely subject to the special 
attention of my colleagues and to the 
attention of the American people. At a 
time when we need a sense of direction 
and a solid sense of security, as well as 
strict adherence to the true American 
way, it certainly is gratifying to have 
such a splendid essay as this come from 
@ young man 17 years of age. It is re- 
freshing as well as inspiring to us to 
read and to share his thoughts. 
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Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the essay printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My True Securtry—TuHE AMERICAN WaY 

(By Stephen L. Beach) 

An ostrich with its head in the sand 1s 

seeking security. Whether it be the false 


‘security of the ostrich or the more rational 


security of man, the very concept of security 
is that of protection, of defense. It is a neg- 
ative approach, It is the antithesis of ac- 
tion and accomplishment. Here are three 
examples: 

The French built the maginot line. They 
thought to sit behind this great defense se- 
cure from military attack. But when attack 
came, it went around the ends of the magi- 
not line and France fell—a victim of its own 
preoccupation with security. 

Because of a similar attempt at security, 
Ole Miss lost its 1959 season football game 
to L.S.U. The Rebels, having scored a field 
goal early in the play, adopted a defensive 
style of play behind the shield of that 3- 
point lead and went on to defeat under the 
offense of the Tigers. However, on New 
Year’s Day when these teams met again in 
the Sugar Bowl, security was not the watch- 
word. There, an offense that never let up 
throughout the game, carried Ole Miss to 
overwhelming victory. 

Our Lord, Jesus Christ, emphasized the 
do-nothing quality of security in the par- 
able of the talents. A master, leaving on a 


. Journey, entrusted to his three servants cer- 


tain talents to be cared for during his. ab- 
sence. Those who received 5 talents and 
two talents doubled their trust and, on the 
return of the master, were praised as “good 
and faithful servants.” Not so the servant 
with whom only 1 talent had been left. 
He “digged in the ground and hid his lord’s 
money.” He adopted the safe, the secure 
Way; and he returned the 1 talent to his 
master. But the master chided him as “thou 
wicked and slothful servant.” 

Life and literature are filied with such ex- 
amples. Can we draw a lesson from them? 
It seems fair to conclude that when an indi- 
vidual, or a nation, becomes so preoccupied 
with security, of and for itself, he, of neces- 


sity, abandons the concept of opportunity; ° 


for security and opportunity are opposed. 
Those, so preoccupied with security, have 
crossed the crest of the hill and are on the 
way downward to mediocrity and oblivion. 

This Nation was built by men and women 
seeking liberty and freedom of opportunity. 
There was no security in this then savage 
land for them. They faced only insecurity, 
privation, cold, hunger, want, and danger. 
But they did not. wait for government or so- 
ciety to give them security from any of 
these—to safeguard them from attack or 
nature’s harshness. They had the goal of 
freedom in their eyes and, as they sought and 
attained that goal, they created their own 
security—a security such as the world had 
never known before. 

For myself, then, I reject the false secu- 
rity of paternalistic government. I refuse to 
forfeit the game of life for the craven se- 
curity offered by some ism, foreign to the 
traditional and proven American way. In- 


stead, I take my stand among the ranks of ~ 


those dedicated to preservation of the lib- 
ery and freedom of opportunity won for us 
by our forefathers. In that atmosphere of 
freedom I, too, shall seek opportunity—op- 
portunity to serve my country, my State, and 
mankind, as well as myself. I ask only the 
right of opportunity to rise as high and go as 
far as I can by my own efforts. I ask only the 
right of opportunity to shoot at the moon— 
perhaps to fail—but the right of opportunity 
to pick up the pieces and try again. And if, 


in that atmosphere of liberty and freedom of 
opportunity, I utilize my talents, however 
few they may be, with all the prudence and 

which I am capable, I will win 


American way. 





Farmers Ride the Gravy Train, but Every- 
body Else Gets the Gravy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Goehner Grange held its regular meet- 
ing on June 27, Master Burdette Batch- 
eller presiding. The guest speaker for 
the evening was Stanley Matzke, who 





addressed the assembled members on the 


subject, “Farmers Ride the Gravy 
Train—but Everybody Else Gets the 
Gravy.” 

Mr. Matzke now lives in Hastings, 
Nebr., where he served as public relations 
officer for the Central Nebraska Public 
Power & Irrigation District. However, 
he practiced law for many years, served 
in Nebraska’s unicameral legislature 


for several terms, and was farm editor - 


for the Lincoln Journal, in addition to 
owning and operating farmland of his 
own. 

The thoughts he set out in his speech 
on Monday evening are worthy of noite, 
since they are the product of many years 
of activity and thought devoted to the 
subject. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FaRMERS Rime Gravy TraIn—But EveryYsopy 
ELse GETS THE GRAVY 
(Comments by Stan Matzke, Hastings, Nebr., 

before Goehner Farmers’ Grange, Goehner, 

Nebr., June 27, 1960) 

What the farmer needs most in this crit- 
ical time of readjustment in farming is an 
understanding of the true situation of agri- 
culture on the part of the consumers of his 
products and the businesses and industries 
with which he does business. But what non- 
farmers are getting are untrue, unfair, and 
ofttimes vicious brainwashings from national 
publications, magazines, propaganda sheets, 
political handouts and too often from indi- 
viduals, officials, and organizations who are 
supposed to represent the farmers of our 
Nation. Many elements of our economy 
which are to a great extent living off the 
farmer, in order to further exploit agricul- 
ture or, perhaps, to allay their sense of 
guilt, have become almost hysterical in 
publicizing and spreading untruths and mis- 
taken notions dbout farming and our whole 
agricultural industry. But for the most part 
criticism of farmers is due to lack of under- 
standing and misconceptions about agricul- 
ture, 

Here are some of the mistaken notions 
about farming with which the public, and 
particularly the food consumers of our Na- 
tion, are being constantly bombarded: 

The focal point of these tirades of mis- 
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of steak, 16.6 pints of milk, 28 
pounds of butter, 28 pounds ‘of bacon, 3.7 
dozen of eggs, 36.8 pounds of 
In 1946 the typical market basket of food 
cost $767 of which the farmer got $397. By 
1957 the cost of this same market basket 
food had gone up to 61,010, an increase of 
the farmer got 8 


R 


profits went up, prices of farm products to 
the farmer decreased 20 percent. Had farm 
prices gone up at the same rate as other 
cost-of-living items we would have had food 
and clothing prices about 25 percent higher 
than we have had. This would have re- 
sulted in consumers paying some $65 bil- 
lion more for their food and clothing than 
they did during the 5 years from 1952 to 
1957. 

Another aspect of this situation is what 
many economists call the “hidden subsidy,” 
moving from our farms to our city and ur- 
ban population. For much of the past 100 
years the rural areas of our Nation have fur- 
nished the human resources which have 
made our Nation industrially, politically, so- 
cially, and morally strong. In ever-increas- 
ing numbers our young men and women 
leave the farm before they are 25 years old. 
Today more than half are following this 
trek to the cities. This means that farm 
families and farm communities rear, feed, 
clothe, shelter, and educate these young peo- 
ple throughout their nonproductive years. 
Then they head for the cities and urban 
areas which get the beenfits of their talents 
and their earnings and taxes. One out of 
every three adults living in our cities, towns, 
and villages today was reared on the farm. 
Migration resulted in a net transfer from 
farms of 6 million persons in the 1920's; 
3.5 million in the 1980’s; nearly 9 million in 
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the 1940’s; and during the 1950's, in spite 
of a high birth rate on farms, migration has 
reduced our farm population another 3 mil- 
lion. This constitutes a contribution, at the 
expense of our rural people, to the strength, 
vigor, and talent of our Nation so great it 
cannot be measured. This steady stream of 
human resources moving from our rural 
areas to the cities is a subsidy which added 
to the subsidy of abundant, low-cost food 
also from our farms to our urban 


> moving 

areas, is a burden which ‘n times past has 
put agriculture through the financial 
wringer and will again unless it is cur- 
tailed. 

It has been the operator of the family 
sized farm who has borne the brunt of this 
subsidy to the urban and consuming pub- 


lic. Changing agricultural technologies, 
mechanization, large commercial and cor- 
porate farm units, and the administration of 
Government farm programs over the past 
7 years have put the family farm under ad- 
ditional disadvantages. These farm pro- 
grams from their beginnings in the early 
1930's until a few years ago helped to some 
extent to equalize the disadvantage of the 
family sized farm operator instead of skim- 
ming the cream of the farm program money 
for the storage, processing, transportation, 
packaging, and allied industries which han- 
dle farm produce, with huge payments for 
the large “farm companies,” individually 
and corporate owned, which are rapidly be- 
coming more numerous and larger. 

Which brings us to another mistaken no- 
tion. The generally accepted one, even 
among farmers and farm organizations, that 
Government farm programs are entirely out- 
moded. It has been during the last 25 years 
of farm programs that this Nation has built 
its agricultural productivity to a point un- 
matched by any nation in the history of the 
world. It is a terrific story of efficiency and 
economy which has produced ever mounting 
output from fewer and fewer farmers to meet 
the needs of an increasing population eating 
better and better. Never have so many been 
fed so good, by so few at so low a cost. Our 
farm programs, ineffective and misdirected 
at times as they have been, have played a 
part in bringing this about. Changes in our 
farm program are highly necessary. Espe- 
cially changes which would make the farmer 
the beneficiary of at least a major part of 
the huge sums being spent which are now 
going to the corporations and companies 
which store, process, package, and distribute 
agricultural products. The welfare of our 
agricultural plant is as important to our 
Nation as is our industrial, military, and 
ermaments program. A 24-hour shortage of 
food would do more than anything to con- 
vince the American people of this fact. And 
unless we, with proper farm programs, pro- 
tect the bargaining power of the family-sized 
farm operator and keep him in the business 
of producing, the day will come when there 
will be no more family-sized farms. 

The family-sized farmer doesn’t close up 
shop when things get rough as the company 
farms do when profits fall below a net of 
6 percent after taxes. When times get tough 
the farm family deprives itself of all com- 
forts and conveniences in an attempt to get 
along—but it keeps on producing. The tele- 
phone is disconnected, the daily newspaper 
is stopped, trips to town are curtailed to once 
& week, farm youths are taken dut of college, 
Dad and the older boys find a part-time job 
in town—but they keep on farming, and 
producing, and it is this production which 
wae a in- abundant, low cost food. That's 

why allowing the price of farm products to 
drop way below parity hasn’t curtailed pro- 
duction. Industry keeps up prices by shut- 
ting down an line or a factory, = 
withholds its services to force higher and 
higher wages, but the farmer is at the mercy 
of every other segment, of our economy. 
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But while labor, with the help of Govern- 
ment, has been able to protect its share of 
our national income, we must remember that 
increases in wages are largely spent for things 
which the farmer produces, for meat and 
milk and eggs and bread, and are hence much 
less of a deterrent to the farmer’s welfare 
than increases in profits, dividends, mana- 
gerial salaries, and interest rates, which do 
not to any great extent increase the recipi- 
ents food consumption. 

Contrary to much of the ‘antifarmer prop- 
aganda, farming is not like any other busi- 
ness. The fact is that production of agricul- 
tural products is much different from any 
other enterprise. The farmer, unlike the 
businessman, can control neither the supply 
of his product nor the price he gets for it. 
Nature, always unpredictable, to a large de- 
gree determines both the farmer's output 
and his income. The industrialist adjusts 
his product to a predetermined demand and 
produces it in a factory unaffected by rain 
or drought, ravages of plant and animal dis- 
eases, or bugs or pests. The farmer sells his 
product wholesale at a price set by the buyer 
and buys the things he needs at retail at a 
price set by the seller. Industry controls its 
prices by lim.ting production and labor pro- 
tects its income by giving or withholding its 
service. 

One favorite misrepresentation frequently 
heard is that “farmers are responsible when- 
ever food prices go up at the grocery store.” 
Hundreds of examples can be cited to show 
the falsity of this notion, as in the past 
number of years retail food prices have risen 
while the price the farmer received for the 
specific items declined. The farmer’s share 
of the food dollar has been going down and 
down; currently it is about 39 cents of each 
food dollar spent by the consumer. The cost 
of food to the consumer has been reduced by 
the efficiency and economy of the farmer, but 
it does not show up at the corner market. 
If the farmer gave his wheat away the cost 
to the consumer of a loaf of bread would 
be reduced only about 2% cents, but would 
not be as the saving would be absorbed in 
costs and profits of processing and mar- 
keting. 

Yes, the farmer is accused of “riding the 
gray train,” because of so-called Govern- 
ment subsidies, while other segments of our 
economy insist they are getting no Govern- 
ment assistance. This is perhaps the widest 
variation from the true facts of any of the 
mistaken notions about agriculture. In the 
past 50 years, for every $1,000 this country 
has spent for subsidies, the farmer has ear- 
marked for him $5, only a fraction of which 
he has actually received. Government aids 
to business and industry over the past 20 
years have added up to some $47 billion, 
while the cost of all farm programs and farm 
supports has amounted to just one-eighth of 
that amount. While metropolitan news- 
papers and national magazines publicize and 
editorialize on the $5 billion annual farm 
subsidy they. never point out that a large 
portion of that budget never gets anywhere 
near a farmer, but for the most part is for 
the benefit of the Nation as a whole, for 
industry or the consuming public. Almost 
#1 billion carried on an export program for 
the p of winning good will abroad; 
$19 million is for Federal meat inspection 
for the benefit of meat consumers; $150 mil- 
lion carries on a schoo] lunch program; $234 
million for foods donated to foreign coun- 
tries; $120 million for running the US. For- 
est and Park Service, including recreational 
facilities for 45 million touring citizens each 
year. And of the amounts used to purchase 
farm products each year very little gets down 
to the family-sized farmer. After the big 
individual landowners, farming companies, 
and corporations get their share, the proces- 
sors, packaging and tin can manufacturers, 
middlemen, etc., all with income and profits 
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at an alltime high, whittle the farmily farm- 
er’s share down to where the program is of 
little stabilizing value to the operator of the 
average family-sized farm. The farmer is 
riding a gravy train—but everyone else is 
getting the gravy. 

And always there is the comfortable as- 
sumption held by so many that the farm 
problem is solely the farmer’s affair—‘Let 
him fry in his own fat.” We had a terrible 
example of what can happen to our Nation 
if we ‘allow our agricultural plant to crash 
on the rocks of bankruptcy as we did in the 
1920’s. The rest of our economy came tum- 
bling down in short order. Today with al- 
most 40 percent of our Nations’ labor force 
working in agriculture or for agricultural- 
related industries and with farmers furnish- 
ing a multibillion dollar market for indus- 
try and business, the result of a collapse of 
our agricultural plant would be disastrous to 
our economy. The only solution which farm 
critics have to offer is to do away with farm 
price and production controls, get the Gov- 
ernment out of agriculture and set the farm- 
er free to produce, market, compete—and go 
broke. As a Nation we cannot afford to . 
again ignore the effects of the consequences 
of this approach. Should the farmer operate 
in a free economy it would be free on one 
side only. Prices farmers would receive 
would drop to disastrous levels while non- 
farm industries with effective methods to 
control their production and maintain prices 
would continue to flourish—until it would be 
too late. Farmers by the very nature of their 
operation must look to Government for eco- 
nomic bargaining power in their attempt 
to get a fair share of the Nation’s income, 
Otherwise they are on their way through the’ 
financial wringer with resulting bank- 
ruptcies, mortgage foreclosures, tax delin- 
quencies, and curtailed buying power which 
soon will affect the entire Nation. For 
farmers to operate successfully with no Gov- 
ernment program it would be necessary to 
strip business and labor of the advantages 
they have through governmental protection 
and granted powers, monopolies, subsidies, 
fast tax writeoffs, depletion allowances, in- 
come tax advantages, tariff protection, pat- 
ents, copyrights, Government grants, arti- 
ficially fixed interest rates, and dozens of 
other aids they receive from Government. 

The farmer is the victim of his own effi- 
ciency, which although it has contributed 
much to our Nation at large has left the 
farmer holding the sack. A century ago one 
person in farming provided food and fiber 
for himself and three others. Today one 
farmworker provides for himself and 20 
others. If farmers farmed today as they did 
in 1940, the consumer’s food bill would be 
at least $13 billion a year higher than it now 
is. In all fairness one might ask, “Which is 
better, to have a surplus costing everything 
around $3 billion a year in taxes, or to charge 
the consumer $13 billion more a year for 
his food?” 

In 1950 there were 25,058,000 people living 
on farms. That’s 16.6 percent of all of us. 
Now, 8 years later, though population has 
increased, there are some 5 million fewer 
farmers. Only 12 percent of the total popu- 
lation, and recently Dr. Sherwood O. Berg, 
of the University of Minnesota, told the con- 
ference on patterns in rural education, heid 
at the University of Nebraska, that by 1975 
only 7 percent of our population will be 
farmers. And remember that of these left on 
the farms many are nighttime farmers 
holding down offfarm jobs to make both ends 
meet. In 1957, for example, one-third of 
the net farm income came from off-the-farm 
jobs.. The family sized farm operator is try- 
ing desperately to continue his tremendous 
contribution to our national economy—but 


, the odds are against him. 


In answer to a recent USDA announce- 
ment that 96 percent of our farmland is 
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still operated in family sized units, a friend 
of mine described a typical Nebraska family 
farm. The farm consists of 1,000 acres, all 
under irrigation, tremendous improvements, 
and equipment, owned by a man and his 
wife and 3 children—a family farm. Dad 
and mother live in Florida to where they 
retired from the contracting business, one 
son is a New York lawyer, another is a San 
Francisco doctor, and the daughter is the 
wife of a Chicago banker. The farm is 
operated by a professional manager and a 
few hired men and seasonal Mexican stoop 
labor. 

And this example isn’t too far fetched. 
Recently a central Nebraska farm went up 
for sale at an estate sale—1,237 acres. Five 
farmers were at the sale wanting to buy 
parts of it to set up sons and sons-in-law 
in farming. One California resident pur- 
chased the entire tract and it is operated 
out of a city office with a few seasonal 
hired men. The trend to large holdings and 
corporation farming, together with the con- 
tinual drain on the small farmer, can mean 
the end of family sized farming—and what 
then? 

I predict that the end of the family sized 
farm will mean either the end of low cost 
food—or this Nation will go hungry. Unless 
farm produce prices are raised far above 
their present levels hard times will come 
even to big farming, and when things get 
tough these farming companies will do like 
those who rushed into poultry, broiler, and 
egg production, a few years ago, they'll shut 
down regardless of who or how many go 
hungry. They'll not keep on producing, like 
the family sized farm operator, regardless 
of what it may cost them in reduced income. 
They'll let the lands lie idle and the build- 
ings empty. You can’t turn agricultural 
production on and off like an assembly line 
or a factory. i 

The basic question which must be an- 
swered before we can begin to solve our farm 
problems so as to best serve all our people 
is—“Is the family sized farm operation 
worth saving?” 

And before we answer that question let 
us ponder long and well what will happen 
when our business communities and our 
industries are deprived of the business which 
is generated by a farm family living on 
every farm and ranch, buying the multitude 
of things which they need? 

And let us seriously consider what will 
happen to our Nation when it is deprived of 
the economic, social, moral, political, and 
cultural influences which under our tradi- 
tional pattern of family agriculture had 
their roots down on the farm, 





Not a Blackmailer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Not a Blackmailer,” printed in 
the Washington Evening Star of June 
29, 1960, dealing with references by Gov- 
ernor Williams of Michigan to certain 
alleged political blackmail on the part of 
Senator Jounson of Texas to win the 
Democratic nomination for President. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Nor a BLACKMAILER 


Senator Lyrnvpon JouNnson blames the 
summer heat for Gov. “Soapy” Wil- 


liams’ suggestion that the majority leader 


had resorted to a form of political black- 
mail in an effort to win the Democratic 
nomination. This is too charitable an ex- 
planation. 

Governor Williams, who is backing Senator 
KeEennepy for the nomination, made his ac- 
cusation on Sunday in answer to a press 
conference question. The Governor said 
one of Walter Reuther’s lieutenants told 
him Senator Jounson had threatened to 
block health benefits for the aged if the 
Michigan Governor were to announce his 
support of Senator Krennepy. This is vicious 
stuff—especially so since Mr. Reuther, one 
of the Governor’s stanch political allies, says 
the accusation “has no basis in fact.” 

Furthermore, Governor Williams cannot 
plead lack of opportunity to find out whether 
his charge was true. For he said on Sunday, 
June 26, that he told Senator Kennepy about 
this alleged threat prior to June 2. Why 
didn’t he ask Walter Reuther whether it 
was true before smearing Senator JoHNsSON? 

This Williams effort is cut from the same 
political cloth as the insinuation by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., during the West Vir- 
ginia primary, that Senator HuMPHREY was 
a, slacker in World War II. This is dirty 
politics, and it is a bit surprising that the 
“liberals” seem so undisturbed by it. If Mr. 
Nrxon were the offender their roars of out- 
rage would be heard from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, 





Reds To Employ Rough Methods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 





‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
have had the pleasure of reading a series 
of three editorials on the subject of the 
recent collapse of the Paris summit 
meeting, and the resulting challenge 
facing us in the free world. 

These editorials were written by the 
very able editor and publisher of the 
Indio (Calif.) Daily News, Mr. Virgil 
Pinkley, and as a series, appeared in that 
newspaper on the dates of June 14, 15, 
and 16, 1960. 

Mr. President, Mr. Pinkley is a schol- 
arly writer on this subject, and writes 
from observation and knowledge ac- 
quired from 25 years of experience covy- 
ering news around the world. 

Mr. President, in order that the im- 
portant views of Mr. Pinkley may be 
made available for reading by all Mem- 
bers of Congress and others, I ask 
unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were: ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PUBLISHER REPORTS Reps To EMPLOY Rover 
MeETHOps, MorE THREATS 
(First of a series) 


(By Virgil Pinkley) 

The Soviets and their Red Chinese Com- 
munist allies have decided to intensify the 
cold war. Coexistence has become nothing 
more than a slogan. It was attempted, and 
seen from the Kremlin’s viewpoint, it was a 
failure, 


We never should have expected basic Com- 
munist principles and goals to change. Seen 
from the Kremlin’s position, why should 
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incident provided the Russians with 

ly the excuse they desired. It was 

fect vehicle to use. The episode 

ideal platform from which to work. 

this development not occurred, some 

pretext would have been employed. 
Wh 
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obtain. He really did not want coexistence 
or the results such a policy could bring if 
honestly and fairly applied. His idea was to 
use the coexistence theme as a new facade 
behind which to work, a Communist smoke- 
screen, a new and clever propaganda ap- 
proach. It was to cloak real Red aims 
which continue to be, to cause strife, bring 
about discontent and eventually to lead 
world power. 

Khrushchev believed his program could 
weaken NATO, drive wedges between the 
United States and our allies, bring about 
divisions between the administration in 
Washington and the American people and 
that it might lead us to abandon or reduce 
the importance of overseas bases. It was de- 
signed to induce the West to drop its guard, 

8 
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to cut back on military strength and se- 
curity—generally to lull us and the free. 
world into more complacency. In short, to 


soften us up even more and make Com- 
munist advances more certain, and to ac- 
celerate the global Red drive for conquest 
and power. 

We tend to forget the Soviets and their 
Communist followers think in terms of en- 
tire continents and centuries, 

Two-and-a-half years ago Nikita Khru- 
shchev got the go-ahead from the Kremlin 
and the Presidium to try and sell coexist- 
ence. Some powerful elements, especially 
the military, and more y the Red 
marshals doubted the program. But. they 
had agreed to Khrushchey’s authority as the 
No. 1 man in Russia. 

He did not, and he has not, however, 
achieved the same individual power won over 
the years by Josef Stalin. Khrushchev has 
to consider more the desires and wishes of 
the party, the Red marshals, international 
communism—especially the branch which 
operates in Peiping—and the Russian peo- 
ple themselves. They want more consumer 


So Mr. K. went abroad and came to 
America to sell sweetness and light called 
coexistence. 
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When he returned from the United States 
and the so-called Camp David spirit the Red 
marshals confronted him with the repeated 
flights of American observance planes over 
Russia.. The Red defenses apparently were 
unable to prevent our high and fast flying 
jets from roaming back and forth across So- 
viet territory. 

It was an open admission of Russian se- 
curity weakness. This situation only under- 
lined the importance and value of the US. 
strategic bombing forces now and for some 
years to come. 

‘The Red marshals were angry. They are 
fatalists. And we should remember that 
they are more oriental than occidental. 
They demanded action. 

In addition, Khrushchev had been trying 
to retire some 200,000 Red ‘army Officers. 
They resented being returned to civilian life. 
As officers they enjoyed special privileges and 
great prestige. They were a favored class. 
In most cases their civilian income did not 
match their salaries and special benefits as 
officers. 

So Mr. K. faced opposition from within. 
This situation reflected itself in speeches he, 
Marshal Rodian Malinovsky and other top 
ranking Reds made in the weeks immediately 
before the summit conference. And then 
the U-2 incident burst upon the world. 


(Editor’s Note: Second of a series) 


(By Virgil Pinkley) 

Just before Nikita Ehrushchev’s airplane 
left Moscow for the ill-fated Paris summit 
meeting there was an ad hoc gathering of 
the Soviet Presidium held at the airfield. 

The final script which Mr. K. was to read 
and enact in Paris was reviewed and agreed 
upon, Marshal Rodian Malinovsky, Red De- 
fense Minister, was present. Throughout 
the entire Paris sojourn and the hours spent 
in East Berlin while en route back to Moscow, 
Marshal Malinovsky stayed leech-like right 
at the side of Premier Khrushchev. 

The arrival of the Russian party in Paris 
on Saturday, May 14, 2 days before the con- 
ference was to open, gave the tipoff. Khru- 
shchey was stern and cold. Malinoysky’s 
attitude was the same. 

Almost at once the Russian leader asked 
for an audience with President Charles de 
Gaulle, the host for the conference. In no 
uncertain terms Khrushchev denounced 
President Eisenhower and called him many 
vile names. “ie asked President de Gaulle 
to repeat his statements and to leave no 
doubts in Mr. Eisenhower’s mind that the 
Kremlin did not want to do business with 
him—that he was not to be trusted. 

The U-2 plane incident was belabored ex- 
tensively. Then Marshall Malinovsky lec- 
tured De Gaulle and made all kinds of 
threats about the strength of Russian arms, 
the crushing power possessed by the new 
Soviet rocket army, and how his country 
would lay waste Paris, France and any parts 
of the world through rockets and ‘missiles. 

When Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
arrived from London the next day the same 
act was repeated by Khrushchev and his 
shadow. This then, was the atmosphere 
which immediately preceded the summit 
gathering. : 

When the conference opened Monday 
morning, May 16, the Russian boss refused 
to shake hands with President Eisenhower. 
He sat during the tense and stormy meeting 
with his back turned against the President, 
or seated sideways. 

ABUSES IKE 


He repeatedly abused Mr. Eisenhower in 
violent terms. The President kept his tem- 
per but it was a mighty effort. And, as 
events have shown, that was only the be- 
ginning of the personal vehement attacks 
made by Khrushchev against our Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 
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As for the U-2 plane episode, most of our 
Western European allies believed we needed 
to make such flights for our security and 
in the defense of the free world. They do 
question seriously, however, the timing of a 
flight on the eve of the conference and they 
are appalled by the clumsy way in which we 
handled the matter. 

As you will recall, there were numerous 
conflicting reports. It seems evident that 
there was lack of proper liaison between the 
White House, State Department, Civilian 
Space Agency, Pentagon, Central Intelligence 
and possibly the National Security Council. 

Our statements and reports made it ap- 
pear that we were not telling the truth. 
This really hurt us. Today, whatever else 
may be said against the United States in 
most parts of the world, few charge us with 
dishonesty or lack of good-faith. Our rep- 
utation for truth is a valuable one and we 
should always keep truth on our side and 
wheel it out when needed as a gigantic 
weapon in our arsenal. 

No intelligence officers in Western Europe 
accept the stories and statements put out by 
the Kremlin about the alleged shooting down 
of the U-2. They believe that if the plane 
had been hit by a modern rocket at a height 
of 60,000 feet or more, that it simply would 
have disintegrated and that its pilot never 
would have bailed out and parachuted safe- 
ly to earth. About all they accept is that 
the Soviets in some way forced down an 
American reconnaisance airplane and we ad- 
mitted losing such a plane while in flight 
over Russia. The most common belief is that 
the aircraft encountered some trouble, was 
forced to a lower altitude of say 15,000 to 
30,000 feet, and that ed fighter planes made 
it crash land. 

Suspicion of foreigners has been tradi- 
tional in Russia. In the days of Catherine 
and Peter the Great, there was great intrigue 
in the czarist courts. 

The concentration camp, secret police and 
strict censorship are not new in Russia. 
Nicholas I, some 154 years ago, had a decree 
prepared on censorship. It said that no 
curbs would be put on writers, but that they 
must be accurate and comply with the 
truth. Of course, then as now, the censor 
ruled on what was honest or fair and ac- 
curate. The theme of Nicholas’ decree has 
been repeated on several occasions by Nikita 
Khrushchev. The mighty men of Russian 
literature, such as Pushkin and Tolstoy, 
battled against the wielders of the censor’s 
pen. 

The present-day rulers of Russia, the men 
in the Kremlin, have used the U-2 incident 
to stir up suspicion and hatred of America 
and to issue all kinds of nonsense about capi- 
talistic plans to destroy Russia and end 
communism. 

All along the Iron Curtain there already 
has been a tightening of security and more 
strict patrol measures are being adopted, 
along with additional censorship of various 
mediums of mass communications. 


Khrushchev and his colleagues do not 
want an end to censorship, travel restrictions 
or the Iron Curtain. 


The day is still far off in Russia when a 
Soviet citizen really is free. That day will 
have come when he may listen to a foreign 
radio broadcast without fear of arrest or 
having the broadcast jammed, when he can 
stroll down the streets of Stalingrad or Minsk 
and buy a foreign newspaper, or when hé 
can enter a travel agency and purchase a 
ticket to Los Angeles. 

Meanwhile, Red leaders are preparing new 
demands for the Russian citizens and their 
Communist allies or slave followers. New 
work and production goals will be announced 
shortly. 

Indications are that the Soviets will ac- 
celerate their programs of rocket and missile 
production—and there will be no strikes 
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permitted to halt or slow up the output 
either. New measures are being taken to 
try and correct a current weakness which 
enables foreign jet planes to come in and fly 
across Soviet territory at tremendous speeds 
and great heights. : 

More threats and pressures will be applied 
against members of NATO and nations per- 
mitting the United States to have military 
bases. Already this program has met with 
considerable success. We have called off, for 
at least. the time being, any observation 
flights. Some of our allies have begged us not 
to use their bases for such flights, if they 
are resumed. rh 

And we know all about the worldwide Red 
propaganda drive against the West and us. 

Hourly news bulletins from Japan, from 
the Philippines, from Cuba, and many other 
parts of the world give the details. You 
may be certain that President Eisenhower is 
the butt of much of these efforts and he 
faces a rough time indeed on his Far Eastern 
trip. 

(Third of a series) 
(By Virgil Pinkley) 

Russia is not ready, nor does the Kremlin 
desire an all-out shooting or nuclear war 
at this time. 

This is the general opinion expressed to- 
day by top ranking officials-in Western 
Europe. ; 

Just back from a news gathering swing of 
3 weeks following the collapse of the Paris 
summit meeting, I continued to be im- 
pressed by the calm of Western Europe and 
the widespread desire there to step up de- 
fensive efforts. There is more unity among 
NATO members today than at any time 
since the Soviets, under the persona] orders 
of Nikita Khrushchev, put down with much 
bloodshed the efforts of the Hungarians to 
throw off their Communist slavery and re- 
gain their independence. 

For months Europe has been afraid that 
Khrushchey might make a fatal blunder 
over West Berlin. But now that the Paris 
meeting he first proposed, then demanded 
and personally wrecked, has now passed 
without any action over Berlin, people are 
breathing easier. 


BERLIN NOT SAFE 


Also, the rather mild statement made 
about Berlin by Khrushchev when in East 
Berlin enroute back to Moscow 3 weeks ago, 
seems somewhat reassuring. This does not 
mean, however, that Berlin is safe, or that 
the Kremlin may not at any time reintro- 
duce this time bomb which keeps ticking 
away. 

Europe has learned to live with crises. 

I would say that the calmest and most 
determined people to be found in the world 
today insofar as Soviet threats and actions 
are concerned are in West Berlin, and in 
Finland, Turkey, and Norway in the areas 
of those countries having common frontiers 
with Russia. 

MORE WORRY HERE 


Actually, there is more war scare and 
hysteria in America than most countries. 
We seem to be on the mountain peaks, or 
in the depths of the valleys—wildly opti- 
mistic or unrealistically pessimistic. 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, former Su- 
preme Commander of NATO, once told me, 
“Americans tend to think all Russians are 
7 feet tall, but the closer one gets to Rus- 
sia, the more average the Soviets become.” 

European experts on Russia believe that 
during the next few months the Moscow- 
Peiping axis will appear stronger than ever. 
From these two capitals new drives will be 
made against neutral countries, small na- 
tions permitting NATO or U.S. military bases, 
and to present America as the warmongering 
international villain. 

The world is being divided up by the Rus- 
sians and Chinese Red leaders for new propa- 
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ganda campaigns. Moscow and Peiping will 
whipsaw nations and countries. Special 
attention will be given Africa, the Middle 
East and the Far East by Red China. The 
Kremlin will rain its biggest propaganda 
guns against members of NATO, the United 
States, Africa, the far Pacific, and Latin 
America. 

In Russia itself the emphasis is to be 
placed on heavy industry, rocket and missile 
production, reducing the previously an- 
nounced military personnel cutbacks, trying 
to devise ways to prevent foreign fast- and 
high-flying jets from cruising at will over 
Soviet territory as we have been able to do 
for the past 4 years, and to pushing agricul- 
tural projects, especially in Siberia. 

In the latter region some of the pet plans 
of Khrushchev have met with failure due 
to drought and heavy and persistent winds 
and duststorms. 

I find that Western Europe looks to Amer- 
ica more than ever today for leadership of 
the free world. They want us to head up 
moral and spiritual drives as well as staying 
strong militarily, industrially and econom- 
ically. 

There is much interest in the election of 
our new President. They hope the man we 
select will be the most capable and best 
trained leader we can produce. They trust 
he will be vigorous, imaginative, young in 
outlook and actions and an outstanding 
executive and administrator. 

Europeans do not believe another so-called 
summit meeting is possible for at least a 
year. They cannot see a new American 
President rushing off to a meeting with 
Khrushchey until some time has been spent 
in office. 7 

Based on the evidence to date, Western 
Europeans dco not expect Mr. Khrushchev 
to be replaced as the No. 1 man in the 
Kremlin, unless natural causes so dictate. 
He does not have the power of Stalin and 
he must rule through the Presidium and 


+ take into consideration the wishes of the 


Communist Party and the Red marshals. 
But at present he is still the boss. 

I’ve come home convinced that the most 
important issue before the American people 
is to select the best qualified man for-Presi- 
dent and to surround him with our most 
capable and dedicated assistants so that 
maximum efforts can and will be made to 
maintain the peace. Any nuclear war would 
destroy much of the human race and most 
of civilization, No one really can imagine 
the suffering, misery, and utter devastation 
@ modern war would bring. 

Unless the peace is maintained, all other 
matters become secondary and really unim- 
portant. If the world goes up in a nuclear 
explosion our hours and wages, more or less 
social security, higher or lower subsidies for 
farms, and shorter working hours have no 
meaning or importance. 

I also am convinced that we in America 
have become soft and too complacent. Per- 
haps this might be all right, or not too 
dangerous, if we lived in a secure and peace- 
ful world where all other governments and 
rulers had our common desires and an equal 
adherence to fairplay and justice. 

Unfortunately this is- not the case. 

To the best of my knowledge and ability 
I am certain that we are living in an even 
colder war era which has become more dan- 
gerous. 

Russia, Red China, and communism are 
on the march. Their basic goals of 40 years 
and more have not been changed. Objec- 
tives, regardless of time and effort required, 
are the same and remain constant. 

And in Nikita Khruslichev we face one 
of the most powerful, capable, cunning, and 
ruthless men who has ever risen to world 
power, 

He is shrewd and intelligent. He is a 
gambler. He is a believing and practicing 
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Communist and he is fully capable of bold 


unorthodoxy. 


We have no choice but to remain strong 


militarily for a long, long time if we wish. 


to remain free. We need to push our rocket 
and missile programs, and to make our Stra- 
tegic Air Force even more capable. This 
means accelerating our output of B--52 jet 
bombers and getting the B-—'/0’s into the 
air and operational in considerable num- 
bers. 

Today, as never before in my opinion, 
America needs unity, loyalty, and dedica- 
tion., We need to protect and strengthen 
our institutions and ideals. We must, if 
we are to survive, be willing to sacrifice and 
work harder. And we greatly need leader- 
ship of the highest caliber. 





Berlin Must Always Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the In- 
dianapolis Times of Sunday, June 26, 
1960, had a very excellent editorial on 
Berlin. This editorial stressed the neces- 
sity for the United States to be as firm 
as we were 11 years ago during the Rus- 
sian blockade of Berlin which we de- 
feated through the now famous Berlin 
airlift. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

I had the opportunity of visiting West 
Berlin last year. My definite impression 
from conversations I had then with of- 
ficials of the West German and West 
Berlin governments is that they want 
the United States not to back down in 
the face of Soviet threats. 


Upon my return to the United States 
I made some comments on this matter 
which I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Times, June 26, 1960] 
BERLIN Must ALWAYS BE FREE 

U.S. planes sped to Berlin with milk and 
medicine 12 years ago today. 

The shipments were unplanned. It was a 
stopgap measure. 

The Russian blockade of the western city 
threatened 244 million Berliners with starva- 
tion—just 3 years after World War II had 
ended. 

This was the start of the massive Berlin 
airlift, in which Allied pilots, mostly Amer- 
ican and many Hoosiers, ferried the essen- 
tials of life to a courageous city. 

Communist rulers still hunger for Berlin. 

The city’s magnet, drawing the lifeblood 
from the Russians’ East German satellite 
surrounding it, is more powerful than ever. 

Swarms of refugees still reach the free city, 
despite tightening travel restrictions within 
East Germany. 

West Berlin by no means enjoys all the 
prosperity of West Germany, but it keeps 
getting healthier. 


Unemployment has been whittled down 
from 300,000 10 years ago to about 30,000 
today. ; 

Buildings keep going up. Investments ave 


The city has heart, guts, and brains. 
The people are closer yeaa en ma 
haps any others in the West. un- 
corer it better, its force, and live 
next door to it without panic. : 

Whenever a new crisis is threatened by the 
Kremlin, Berlin is calmer than Washington. 

The airlift of 1948 was so effective that 11 
months later the Russian blockade was given 
up as a failure. It was one of the West's 
greatest victories. 

Some experts today believe it could not 
happen again. They believe the Eisenhower 
administration would cave in at a showdown. 
They believe the Berliners would not be as 
tough as before, after 11 years of material 
comfort. 

This defeatism must not be accepted. 

Military and diplomatic some- 
how, can always face the past and plan for 
yesterday's crises. 

Today there is a fleet of trucks in a US. 
military compound in Berlin. They are 
never used, but are ready for airlift duty. 

Today the city officials of Berlin have 
enough coal, food, and medicine in dumps 
and warehouses to maintain life for a year. 

Today the Russians have radar jamming 
stations surrounding the city, so the planes 
couldn’t fly in every minute. 

But if there is another Berlin crisis, it will 
not be the same. New planning, new moves 
will be needed, and the West will have to be 
just as tough, resourceful, flexible, and 
united as it was 10 years ago. 


Bertin as I See Ir—Tue Cnuorce Is Not 
SURRENDER OR WAR 

Berlin is the place on the world map where 
the Soviet Union has decided to test the 
firmness of the U.S. commitment to the de- 
fense of the free world. 

As Berlin goes, so will the free (and the 
uncommitted) world go. 

West Berlin is a small, isolated, indefensi- 
ble, outpost of freedom. Its 242 million in- 
habitants are free only because the West, 
and in particular the United States, has 
committed itself to stay there. The presence 
of U.S. troops in Berlin is the equivalent of 
a burglar alarm. Any military attack on 
Berlin now would precipitate a military re- 
action by NATO which might lead to all- 
out war. The Russians are well aware of 
this, and this is why West Berlin is still free 
today. This is why they have mobilized all 
their political, psychological, and diplomatic 
resources to try to get us to withdraw from 
Berlin. 

It might be asked why it is so important 
to the security of the United States that 244 
million West Berliners should be kept from 
being absorbed by the East German Commu- 
nist regime. After all, as former Secretary 
Dulles noted, Berlin is militarily indefen- 
sible. : 

It is true that we have a moral commit- 
ment to the West Berliners, but we have a 
prior moral commitment to our own people. 
Would any sane American advocate that we 
run the risk of events which might lead to 
Soviet nuclear bombardment of the United 
States and the death of countless millions 
of Americans, simply in order to try to pre- 
serve the freedom—not even the lives—of 
2% million foreigners? 

Such questions, which are natural, can 
only be answered convincingly if the issue of 
Berlin is seen in a pioneer perspective. 

It is my sincere belief that the reason we 
must be prepared, if necessary, to remain in 
Berlin at all costs rather than allow our- 
selves to be pushed out or be’ a party to 
disguised capitulation is clear, for if Khru- 
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shchev believes that we are not prepared to 
fight, he will bring increasing pressures, 
threats, and harassment to bear on the 
Western position and access routes in order 
to bring about our withdrawal from Berlin, 
through some form of diplomatic capitula- 
tion. This would be another Munich. 

Should we ever give up our position in 
Berlin (except, of course, as part of an over- 
all acceptable settlement to the problem of 
Germany), we will simultaneously and in- 
evitably have given up our security posi- 
tions all over the world. The cement of the 
defense of the free world, which consists of 
the power, the resolve, and the pledged work 
of the United States of America, will liquify 
overnight should we allow the Russians to 
force us out of a place which we ourselves 
have proudly built up and protected and 
committed ourselves to hold as a bastion of 
freedom. 

Berlin is one of those issues which go to 
the heart of our worldwide security position. 

There is a fateful link between the main- 
tenance of the freedom of the West Ber- 
liners, and the survival of millions upon 
millions of our fellow citizens. Here is how 
the causal sequence might run. 

1. The Soviets succeed in driving us out 
of West Berlin because they realize that we 
are, in the last resolve, prepared to abandon 
West Berlin rather than run the risk of all- 
out war. 

2. The handwriting on the wall then at 
once becomes apparent to all our allies, to 
all the countries with whom we have mutual 
security pacts, and—just as important—to 
all the uncommitted peoples of the world. 

3. The foundations of our present defense 
and security policy would then turn to sand 
under our feet. By permitting the Soviets 
to win the battle of Berlin, and showing to 
the world that the United States will back 
down rather than risk war with the Soviet 
Union even on an issue bloodless victory of 
absolute import on the worldwide front. 

4. Then America progressively becomes 
isolated politically and strategically, as the 
free world realizes that the once mighty 
deterrent, backed by unshakeable resolve, no 
longer exists. 

5. One of the last steges is reached when 
the American Government and people are 
faced with the decision whether to accept the 
extinction of our freedom, or to fight, be- 
cause we believe that life by itself, separated 
from the values by which we live, is not 
worth living. 

6. The last stage of all would bring home 
to us the bitter awareness of the relation- 
ship between the maintenance of the free- 
dom of 214 million West Berliners, and the 
survival of countless millions of Hoosiers 
and other Americans. 


As an illustration of the significance of 
Berlin to other parts of the world, a Japanese 
Ambassador to a Western European country 
recently said to one of our officials that 
Japan's destiny depended on the outcome of 
the struggle for Berlin. He said that if the 
United States and its allies stood firm in 
Berlin, pending a reasonable final setiiement 
of the German problem, the confidence of the 
free world in the United States would be 
strengthened. The other side of the picture, 
he said, was that if the United States aban- 
doned Berlin, the people of Japan will know 
that their turn will surely come, and will be 

accordingly. 

Thus, the issue before us is inescapable. 
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to face with the awful dilemma: whether to 
live as slaves under Communist domination, 
or die rather than submit to slavery. 
VaNce HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator, Democrat, of Indiana. 


Frank J. Pipal, of Omaha, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L,. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
this week, a very distinguished and 
widely known Omahan passed on to his 
great reward. He was Frank J. Pipal, 
one-time Omaha city forester, author, 
and naturalist. 

He came by his love for trees and 
forests honestly and almost inevitably 
because he was a native of Bohemia, now 
a part of Czechoslovakia. People of that 
nation historically have shown a love 
and respect for trees and forestry gen- 
erally. Mr. Pipal came to this country 
at the age of 12, determined to devote 
his lifetime career to that of a forester. 

He worked for many years with the 
University of Nebraska’s internationally 
known naturalist and botanist, Dr. 
Charles E. Bessey. He was a teacher for 
many years and served as superintendent 
of schools. In addition to performing 
his duties as Omaha city forester not- 
ably, he organized Omaha’s Junior For- 
esters among the ranks of grade school 
students. 

As a result tens of thousands of 
Omahans now know trees and appre- 
ciate them much the better because of 
these unselfish and untiring efforts. 

He was well beloved in the community 
in which he worked. Sois the fine family 
which Mrs. Pipal and he raised, and all 
of whom came to Omaha to observe their 
parents’ golden wedding anniversary 
only a week before he passed on. 

The Omaha World Herald for Tues- 
day, June 28, paid tribute to this fine 
gentleman in its lead editorial under the 
title, “Frank J. Pipal.”’ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Prank J. PIPaL 

There are, doubtless, happy men who make 
their living, say, as accountants, and who 
spend most of their free time on a hobby 
such as building boats. But fortunate in- 
deed is the man in whom vocation and 
avocation are perfectly combined. 

Such a man was Frank J. Pipal, retired 
Omaha city forester, who died Sunday. Mr. 
Pipal never ceased marveling that people 
would pay him for doing what he would 
gladly do for nothing. 

Mr. Pipal first fell in love with trees in 
his native Bohemia; he planted his first 
tree when he was 5 years old. Coming to 
this country at the age of 12, he was deter- 
mined to be a forester. The difficulties were 
many, and so were the interruptions. But 
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eventually he earned a degree, and later a 
master’s degree, from the University of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Pipal worked in forestry for years, part 
of the time with the University of  Ne- 
braska’s internationally known Dr. Charles 
E. Bessey. But the interruptions continued, 
Mr. Pipal was for a time superintendent of 
schools and, in depression days when for- 
esters were not regarded as essential, he ran 
a hardware store outstate. 

In 1941, when the city of Omaha decided 
to hire a forester, Mr. Pipal applied, and with 
his superb qualifications, got the job. From 
that time on he lived and breathed trees— 
and communicated his love for them to 
others. 

Far beyond the call of duty, he organized 
Omaha’s junior foresters. Tens of thousands 
of Omahans now know trees and cherish 
them because of lectures by Frank Pipal they 
heard long ago. 

In 1951, Mr. Pipal, at the age of 70, was 
compelled to retire from his city position. 
But it was only a technical retirement. He 
wrote a column for this newspaper, and 
wrote booklets on trees and lawns. As a 
consulting forester, he was kept busy diag- 
nosing and treating sick trees. 

He advised people on what trees to plant, 
But he never forced his ideas. If one of his 
clients insisted on planting a fuzz-shedding 
cottonwood, the gentle Mr. Pipal merely told 
him the facts, and reflected privately that 
it was his client who would have to live 
with the tree. 

When tornadoes struck in Nebraska and 
leveled trees, Mr. Pipal responded instantly. 
Going to the scenes of disaster, he cheer- 
fully worked 12 to 16 hours a day advising 
on cleaning up the mess and on the plant- 
ing of new trees. Such restored towns 
abound with living memorials to Frank 
Pipal. 

Only a week or so ago the trim and wiry 
Mr. Pipal bounced into the World-Herald’s 
editorial rooms with a box in his hands. In 
it he had a cutting from a tulip tree in 
bloom. With glowing enthusiasm he showed 
it to his colleagues. 

Last Wednesday he and Mrs. Pipal ob- 
served their 50th wedding anniversary. 
Their two sons and their families came to 
Omaha for the event. On Sunday after- 
noon Mr. Pipal was playing with his grand- 
children at a lakeside cottage near Fremont 
when he had a heart attack and died almost 
instantly. 

He lived a good life, and he will be missed 
by thousands who knew him and loved him, 


No Outcry for Allan Pope, Doomed To Die 


in Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 
attention of my colleagues an article 


which appeared in the Saturday Evening 


Post entitled ‘““No Outcry for Allan P 
Doomed To Die in Indonesia,” which 
think is thought provoking. The article 
follows: 
No Ovrcry ror Attaw Pops, Doomep To Dm 
IN INDONESIA 

A three-man military tribunal in Indonesia 

last April imposed the death sentence on 


: 
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. American flier Allan Lawrence Pope, of Home- 


stead, Fla., on charges of aiding the 1958 
rebellion against the leftist Sukarno regime. 
The 31-year-old American admitted bombing 
a@ military objective, but not civilians. He 
maintained that he was being tried because 
he was an American, since Indonesian rebels, 
who like himself were neither leaders nor 
planners of the revolt, were released without 
trial. 

The death sentence on Pope raises the 
question: Why are those who oppose capital 
punishment indifferent to the fate of this 
young man who thought he was fighting in 
the free world’s battle against communism? 
The execution of robber, kidnaper, and sex- 
pervert Chessman, who had every possible 
chance during 12 years to prove his inno- 
cence, rocked liberals and leftist idealists 
all over the world. But editors in Italy and 
France who protested Caryl Chessman’s 
death, or those who stoned the U.S. Embassy 
in Lisbon, are silent. 


Not so long ago there was a similar hue and 
cry over Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, who had 
betrayed their country. Before that it was 
Tom Mooney, convicted of bombing a pre- 
paredness parade in San Francisco. And, 
for those who remember 1927, there were 
Sacco and Vanzetti, convicted of murder and 
robbery. The Socialist of their day charged 
it was their radical affiliations that con- 
demned them. Many citizens who cannot be 
classed as radicals shared this belief. The 
protests rocked the Nation. Bombs went off 
in New York and Philadelphia. 


Where do the pseudoliberals and the anti- 
capital-punishment groups hole up when 
teenage Hungarian freedom fighters are exe- 
cuted 3 years after the revolt in which they 
heroically took part? Millions are liquidated 
in Red China because they hate communism, 
and “progressives” urge recognition of the 
Red tyrants. Why no hue and cry for Allan 
Pope? 





Japanese Exchange Student Apologizes 
for His Countrymen’s Misbehavior To- 


ward Eisenhower Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A, CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Big 
Rapids, Mich., in the 10th Congressional 
District, which I represent, is probably 
the first city in the United States to re- 
ceive an apology from a Japanese citizen 
for the manner in which a throng of 
leftist agitators conducted themselves 
with respect to the proposed visit to 
Tokyo by President Eisenhower. 

The letter comes from a Japanese 
youth who came to the United States as 
an exchange student under the American 
Field Service international scholarship 
program and later returned to his native 
Japan. 

The communication and the circum- 
stances under which it was written are 
related in’ the Big Rapids Pioneer, a 
daily newspaper published in that city. 
The account of the letter and the letter 
itself follow: 

FrzL_s ACTIONS OF JAPANESE DETESTABLE 

Noby Matsumoto, Big Rapids’ first Amer- 
ican Field Service exchange student, in a 
letter to the people of Big Rapids, has ex- 
tended his apologizes to the United States for 
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the riots and misbehavior of leftist — 
in Japan that caused the cancellation of 
Eisenhower’s visit to that country. 

Remembering, he said, the friendship ex- 
tended to him here, he finds it hard to under- 
stand the “Pearl Harbor” attack on Hagerty 
and the rioting that led to the cancellation 
of the Eisenhower trip. 

The letter of apology was enclosed in a 
personal letter ‘to Lloyd Atkins, Director of 
the Field Services program here. In his let- 
ter to Atkins, Noby expressed his warm re- 
gard for the people of the United States and 
of Big Rapids, and said that he has just 
finished his year at college and was prepar- 
ing to return to his home city of Takamatsu. 

He says there are two AFS’ers in his city 
this summer, and stressed the need for mak- 
ing the program more complete, so that 
everyone will be aware of it and “when the 
general idea is understood, there will be no 
riots nor anything of that nature.” 

As school is over for Noby, he and a few 
of his friends were preparing for the long, 
20-day, 1,000-mile walk to their homes in 
Takamatsu. Noby spoke of the trip, laugh- 
ingly, as a break from the routine of school. 

He expressed sincere thanks for the Fu- 
ture Farmers magazine which Atkins sends 
him each month, and sent his warm per- 
sonal regards to all his acquaintances in Big 
Rapids. 

NoBy’s LETTER 
JUNE 22, 1960. 

Dear Fo.tkKs in Bic Rapmws: It was on the 
afternoon of August 13, 1957, when I was 
merely a high school senior, that I came to 
Big Rapids as a first American Field Service 
(APS) international scholarships exchange 
student to the city from among 90 million 
Japanese to work for a tiny part of people- 
to-people campaigns. Frankly I had car- 
ried from home nearly halfway around the 
globe a bit of anxiety concerning the Pearl 


Harbor “incident” of 1941; however, my stay © 


in Big Rapids, U.S.A., soon proved it un- 
necessary, and in fact my best souvenir from 
the United States was the friendliness of 
the people, 

True friendship is something that can be 
attained only gradually, and somehow it is 
so fragile while under construction that we 
always have to be extremely watchful 
against stumbling. Although I dare not say 
that I promoted our mutual understanding 
to the utmost extent, I should like to regard 
my job in Big Rapids as fair and not as a 
complete failure; that is, we were on the 
way, furthering relations. 

Thus it is truly a shame that once again 
I have to face you with disgrace after the 
recent “Pearl Harbor attack” on America’s 
press secretary to the President and also 
our withdrawal of the invitation of Mr. 
Eisenhower's visit to Tokyo, Japan. I per- 
sonally detest almost with fury the dis- 
courtesies executed by violent rioters of 
our own country to the U.S. high officials 
and consequently to the whole nation of 
America. Here I will neither argue about the 
present Japanese political issues which I 
am sure you are informed of nor blame solely 
the general demonstrators, and I certainly 
have no intention whatsoever of making an 
excuse for all the chaos now taking place in 
and around Japanese capital. But what- 
ever the cause, whatever the reason, our 
country Owes you a deep apology which can 
hardly be vaid off. I really doubt, there- 
fore, how much this my letter will help 
temper your anger, but here is my personal 
regret and apology to you folks. I am afraid 
there is little I can be doing now, but I do 
promise you that I shall be doing my best 
to improve the situation, and I earnestly 
hope that there has been no too disgusting 
a change made in our good close relationship, 
though after a terrible storm, and that we 
are still on the right track. 

Very sincerely yours, 
NoBusuKEe Nosy Matsumoto. 
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Soviet Subjugation of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK - 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a letter and splendid resolution 
which I have received from the American 
National Latvian League in Boston, 
Mass., in which attention is called again 
to the Soviet subjugation of the once free 
and independent countries of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia: 

AMERICAN NATIONAL LATVIAN 
LEAGUE IN Boston, Inc., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., June 25, 1960. 
The Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Hereby I convey a 
resolution adopted by American Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians assembled at the 
Little Opera House in Boston, Mass., June 
18, 1960, in connection with the commemo- 
rations of the Baltic Genocide Day (June 14) 
and with protest against the violent occupa- 
tion and annexation of the Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania by the Soviet 
Union 20 years ago. 

I request your attention and appropriate 
action in the House of Representatives on 
behalf of the subjugated Baltic States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vv 


ALDEMARS LAMBERGS, Esq., 
Chairman of the Baltic Freedom Meet- 
ing in Boston. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY AMERICAN ESTONIANS, 


Hovss, Boston, Mass., June 19, 1960 

Whereas, 20 ago, June 15-17, 1940, 
the Soviet Union violently invaded and occu- 
pied the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
‘and Lithuania, and thereafter illegally in- 
corporated them into the U.S.S.R.; and 

Whereas, by this unprovoked aggression 
the Government of the Soviet Union com- 
mitted an international crime; and 

Whereas, 19 years ago, June 14, 1941, the 
Government of the Soviet Union started 
mass deportations of the Baltic people of all 
walks to slave labor camps in Siberia and 
other remote parts of the U.S.S.R.; and 

Whereas, by this inhuman deed the Govy- 
ernment of the Soviet Union committed a 
crime of genocide against the Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian nations; and 

Whereas, by signing the Charter of the 
United Nations and later by adhering to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
the Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has assumed ex- 
plicit obligations in regards individual’s 
right to life, freedom, personal security, and 
human dignity; and 

Whereas, in violation of all these ex- 
plicit. obligations—expropriation, exploita- 
tion, slave labor, suppression of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, Russifi- 
cation, terror, murder, overt and covert de- 
portations are being continued in the Baltic 
States by ruthless Soviet occupation forces; 
and 

Whereas, we, free Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians are conscious of our responsi- 
bility toward our subjugated nations behind 
the fron Curtain, we feel dutybound to 
speak out for those in captivity in protest 
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against genocide and inhumanity in the 
Baltic States under Communist tyranny; and 

‘Whereas we are deeply concerned about the 
weakness of the U.S. foreign policy in the 
face of ever marching Soviet aggression that 
allows Soviet Union’s premier Nikita 
Khrushchev even to offend the President of 
the United States without any fear of re- 
taliation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by American Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians assembled here, that— 

(1) We accuse the Government of the So- 
viet Union of committing and continuing an 
international crime against the Baltic States 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

(2) We demand that the Government of 
the Soviet Union withdraw its military and 
political occupational forces from the Baltic 
states; 

(3) We appeal to the Government of the 
United States to strengthen its foreign policy 
as to the Soviet Union and world communism 
as well; 

(4) We request the Government of the 
United States to undertake all necessary and 
appropriate ways and means to speed up the 
long delayed liberation of the Baltic States 
as well as the other captive nations. 

God save Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

VaLpemMars LAMBERGS, Esq., 
Chairman of the Baitic Freedom Meet- 
ing in Boston. 


Nothing Is Small, Begun With Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, 396 years ago there were no 
settlements in what is now the 

United States. Then on June 30, 1564, 
the permanent settlement of our country 
began when Rene Laudonniere and his 
French followers, seeking religious free- 
dom in the new world, came to near 
where Jacksonville, Fla., stands today, 
and began the settlement of our land, 
which has never been interrupted since. 


Significantly, they began their efforts 
with prayer. As Laudonniere recorded 
it in his acount of the events: 

I commanded a trumpet to be sounded, 
that being assembled, we might give thanks 
to God for our favorable and happy arrival. 
Then we sang a psalm of thanksgiving to 
God, beseeching Him that it would please 
Him of His grace to continue His accustomed 
goodness toward. us his poor servants, and 
aid us in our enterprise that all might turn 
to His glory. 5 é 

Afterward having measured out a piece 
of ground in the form of a triangle, we all 
exerted ourselves, some to bring earth, some 
to cut fagots, and others to raise and make 
the rampart, for there was not a man that 
had not either a shovel, cutting hook, or 
hatchet, as well to clear the ground by 
cutting down the trees, as for building of the 
fort, which we did hasten in such cheer- 
fulness that within a few days the effect of 
our diligence was apparent. 


It is doubtful that in their days these 
people had any firm feeling of signific- 
ance in history in what they did. They 
were few in number; and severe suffering 
and sacrifice were ahead for them. It 
was from the beginning a nip-and-tuck 
matter of whether or not they would 
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abandon their adventure. They did per- 
sist and their deeds inspired England to 
settle to the north in Virginia and stimu- 
lated the Spanish to settle at St. Au- 
gustine in 1565. The Spanish coming 
eliminated the French flag from Florida, 
at least for that century. The French 
beginners of things at Fort Caroline in 
1564 probably thought of themselves as 
failures; but their courageous acts in an 
unknown wilderness almost 400 years ago 
came at an opportune time in history, 
when civilized man sought a new free- 
dom in a new land and their fragile be- 
ginning started our great America. We 
should all be thankful that they began 
their efforts in prayer. Surely nothing 
is small begun with prayer. 


Tribute to Gen. Julius Klein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to serve as toastmaster at 
the testimonial dinner of the American 
Jewish Literary Foundation on Sunday 
evening, March 27, 1960, at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York City. 

Gen. Julius Klein was one of several 
honored guests at that dinner. Follow- 
ing are the remarks of my dear and 
longtime friend. Abraham Feinberg, 
who made the presentation to General 
Klein, and the remarks of General Klein 
in accepting the citation: 

REMARKS OF ABRAHAM FEINBERG 

Congressman MuLtTz2e, distinguished guests, 
and ladies and gentiemen, I am very aware 
of the restrictions and conscription of time 
on all of us who are proponents of the 
various recipients, and, therefore, I will be 
not only brief, but brief within the limita- 
tions set by the chairman. 

I think one of the tests of the friendship 
which a man lays claim to is the expression 
which people give to him upon an occasion 
such as this. I think it is not without 
significance that the friendship which I have 
for Maj. Gen. Julius Klein has induced me, 
as a Roosevelt-Truman Democrat, to ap- 
pear here for a Taft-Eisenhower-Nixon Re- 
publican. Moreover, I think it is a sign of 
his claim to friendship that, as a general 
of the Army, there is a congratulatory letter 
handwritten by the fieet admiral of the 
Navy, Chester W. Nimitz, under whom Gen- 
eral Klein served, and sitting on the same 
platform at a time like this is a general of 
the Marine Corps, who would have found it, 
except for his admiration for General Klein, 
a difficult thing to be with a general of the 
Army on the same platform. My knowledge 
of history of the rivalry between the services 
is balanced. 

There are many telegrams here and I 
know that I would use up more than my few 
minutes in reading them, but I think it is 
interesting to see the variety of the names 
of the people who have sent messages in 
honor of General Klein. This one is from 
Jacos Javits; the next one is from RIcHARD 
Nixon; the next one from SryLes Brmcss; 
another one here from the Ambassador of 
Israel to the United States, Avraham Har- 
man; from the Governor of [linois, William 
G. Stratton; from the Minister of Israel to 
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the United States, Jaacovy Herzog, whose 
father was the Chief Rabbi of Israel; and 
here is one from a Democrat by the name of 
Estes Keravuver; and another Democrat by 
the name of Congressman JoHN W. McCor- 
Mack; one from the Governor of this great 
State, the boss of Carolyn Simon who is 
sitting here as secretary of state, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, 

I could talk, I think, on each of the 
Phases of the general’s career, phases as 
journalist, author, politician, statesman, 
hero of his country, decorated not only by 
this country, but by the Government of 
France and the Philippines, and his career 
as a Jew. I think I could talk upon each 
one for not 2 minutes or 20 minutes, but 
for 2 hours. I think, in deference to the 
length of the program and to your own pa- 
tience, that I should say only that I can 
think of no one for whom I would rather 
be present in the function which has been 
assigned to me tonight than Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein, and I now have the honor to present 
the award to General Klein, which reads as 
follows: 

“The American Jewish Literary Founda- 
tion recognizing the preeminence of Gen. 
Julius Klein herewith bestows this cita-. 
tion upon him in behalf of its division of 
literary art for a record of distinguished 
service to the welfare of our country, which 
the President of the United States declared 
merits the respect and honor of all Amer- 
icans, for his championship of human rights 
and leadership in the struggle against bigot- 
ry, for his stature as former Commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans in which he labored 
to secure legislation for veterans welfare, 
for his contributions to the community as 
former combat soldier, newspaperman, civic 
leader, and student of. international rela- 
tions, for his efforts in behalf of the State 
of Israel. 


REMARKS OF GEN. JuLIvs KLEIN 


My good friend Abe Feinberg, Congress- 
man Multer, Rabonim, distinguished guests, 
I am deeply touched with this award. I 
don’t believe I deserve it, being in the com- 
pany of such distinguished scientists like 
Dr. Bela Schick and Dr. Savin and my old 
colleague and friend Harry Hershfield makes 
me indeed very, very proud. I am particu- 
larly pleased that Congressman MULTER pre- 
sides tonight. He has severely criticized me 
in the past and I presume he will do so in 
the future. From his point of view, I am 
sure he always felt that he was right. I am 
delighted to see that my good friend Abe 
Feinberg, who is so very busy on behalf of 
my old colleague in the Pentagon, Srv 
SyYMINGTON, is gracious enough to make this 
presentation. 

Being a descendant of an old rabbinical 
family by the name of Schick, maybe Dr. Bela 
Schick would like to do a little research into 
his own family. He will find that our ances- 
tors came from Spain. His and my great 
grandfather was Meram Schick, the man 
who wrote the Shale Shuves and so many 
commentaries to the Talmud. 


I think being here tonight and being the 
recipient of this award makes me feel very, 
very proud. I hope I can live up to it and 
I hope your organization is going to call on 
me for further service. I think this is a 
typically American gathering tonight, a 
meeting presided over by a very distinguished 
legislator of great moral and political and 
personal courage. I am delighted to be here, 
and personally pleased that my old comrade 
in arms, the very distinguished heroic sol- 
dier, one of those great sons of New York, 
General Krulevitsch is here with me. It was 
my privilege, like his privilege, to be a senior 
officer in the Pacific, both serving under 
Admiral Nimitz—he as a marine officer, and 


I as an Army officer—and I know General 


Krulevitsch feels the same way as I do; and 
as we retire from the service, that we hope 
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we have given our country the best that is 
in us, and I would like to salute, not only 
a great citizen of your State, but also a great 
soldier and a fine Jew. 

A week ago today I spent all night from 
Saturday to Sunday assisting in the arrange- 
ment of a most historical meeting, the meet- 
ing between Chancellor Adenauer and Ben- 
Gurion in New York. We got through about 
4 or 5 o’clock in the morning, and those who 
were ready to go to services like Minister 
Jaacov Herzog, put on the tfillen and tallis 
and did so. I went home to my room to 
sleep; but history has changed in 1 week. 
Adenauer and Ben-Gurion have met. 

And so, here I am tonight, a Chicagoan, 
receiving an award that I hope I can live 
up to. Harry Hershfield, my old colleague, 
has spoken in the name of all of those of 
us who tried our best to interpret the Ameri- 
can way of life. I want you to know that 
I am indeed very, very grateful that you 
asked me to come here from Chicago, and 
I shall cherish this award for the rest of my 
life. Thank you ever so much. 





The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York has prepared an excellent report 
on the Senate approved Senate Joint 
Resolution 39. This report on the reso- 
lution proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment to assure prompt filling of vacan- 
cies in the House when such vacancies 
exceed 50 percent of the membership is 
timely and vital. I call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and under unani- 
mous consent I include it in the Recorp: 

THE ASSOCIATION OF THE Bar 
OF THE CiTy or NEw YorK, 
June 17,1960. 





Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judicary Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CeLteR: The Senate has recently 
approved Senate Joint Resolution 39 which 
has been referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee. The resolution embodies three 
proposed constitutional amendments, one of 
which would assure the prompt filling of 
vacancies in the House of Representatives in 
the event that vacancies in the House should 
exceed 50 percent of its authorized member- 
ship. The Committee on Federal Legislation 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York has authorized the transmittal to 
you of this letter setting forth its views on 
that aspect of Senate Joint Resolution 39. 

The proposed article of amendment pro- 
vides for the appointment of Representa- 
tives by the executive authority of each 
State to fill vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives whenever the total number of 
vacancies in the House exceeds half of the 
membership. If that state of affairs should 
arise, the executive authority during the 
succeeding 60 days would be empowered to 
make temporary appointments to fill any 
vacancies, including those happening during 
such period. Such appointees would serve 
only until the people fill the vacancy pur- 
suant to article I, section 2, clause 4 of the 
Constitution. That clause presently reads: 
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“When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion from any State, the executive ae an 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies.” 

The committee on Federal tion sup- 
ports this amendment and the joint reso- 
lution which proposes it. Several members 
of the committee believe also that the pro- 
posed amendment should permit temporary 
executive appointment to any vacancy in the 
House pending elections to fill any vacancy. 
The 17th amendment affords precedent for 
such provision. The amendment proposed 
by the joint resolution would fill a gap in 
our constitutional scheme. 

It would not affect the existing method 
of filling vacancies tn the House by popular 
election. It would merely permit, under 
stated conditions, the prompt, and tem- 
porary filling of vacancies pending such 
elections. In the event of a national catas- 


‘trophe, as a result, for instance, of a hy- 


drogen bomb attack, a substantial period of 
time would undoubtedly elapse before elec- 
tions would or could be held. The report 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
favoring the amendment indicates that a 
minimum period of 60 days would probably 
expire before such elections. (8. Rept. No. 
561, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959) .) 

The problem arises only out of the exist- 
ing constitutional provision for filling va- 
cancies in the House solely by election. 
Other vacancies in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of our Government may 
be filled promptly, either for the balance of 
the term of the vacancy or temporarily 
pending elections to fill the vacancy. In the 
case of the Senate, there is provision in the 
17th amendment for filling vacancies by 
temporary appointment pending elections. 
In the case of the Presidency, article II, sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitviion provides for 
succession of the Vice President upon the 
removal, death, resignation, or inability of 
the President, and, pursuant to the power 
granted by the same article, Congress has 
provided by statute for succession if there 
should be neither a President nor Vice Presi- 
dent to discharge the powers and duties of 
the office of the Presidency (62 Stat. 672 
(1948), 3 U.S.C. 19). In the case of the ju- 
diciary,. vacancies are filled by nomination 
and appointment by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
(art. I, sec. 1). Thus, the only gap in our 
constitutional scheme for dealing with the 
possible consequences oi a hydrogen bomb 
attack is in the provision for filling vacan- 
cies in the House. 


From time to time since 1949, Congress 
has considered the subject matter of this 
proposed amendment. In that year, Senate 
Joint Resolution 145, a similar amendment, 
was proposed in the Senate. In the 82d Con- 
gress, public hearings were held on Senate 
Joint Resolution 59 embodying a similar pro- 
posal. In the 83d Congress, public hearings 
were held on Senate Joint Resolution 39, 
similar to present Senate Joint Resolution 
39 now before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and the former also passed the Senate. 
In the 84th Congress, public hearings were 
held on a similar proposal embodied in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 8, passed by the Senate 
in 1955. Another similar proposal, Senate 
Joint Resolution 157, was introduced in the 
85th Congress but no action was taken upon 
it. 

Our committee normally takes the position 
that there should be no idle tinkering with 
our Constitution and that, if a problem could 
be disposed of otherwise, there would be 
no need for an amendment. And it has been 
suggested that this problem can be dealt 
with by a change in the rules of the House 
of Representatives. The suggestion is based 
upon the assumption that the House inter- 
prets the constitutional t of a 
quorum as depriving it of the power to act 
if there are 50 percent or more vacancies in 
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its n.embership. We do not understand this 
to be the case. We understand that, under 
the present interpretation of this rule by 
the House, the constitutional requirement of 
@ quorum is construed as meaning a ma- 
jority of the Members chosen, sworn and liv- 
ing, whose membership has not been termi- 
nated by resignation or action of the House. 
(Rules and Manual, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, sec. 53. H. Doc. No, 458, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess. (1959) ).4 Presumptively this 
interpretation would include a vacancy cre- 
ated by impeachment of a Representative by 
the Senate. . Accordingly, no change in the 
existing House rule appears to be necessary to 
enable the House to function as a result of a 
serious depletion in its ranks, unless, of 
course, more than a majority of the remain- 
ing Members were so injured that they would 
be unable to attend. The amend- 
ment would remedy the latter situation in 
all probability, if all vacancies were filled 
promptly by appointment. But the fact that 
the House could continue to function with 
its ranks seriously depleted does not solve the 
basic problem which the amendment is in- 
tended to solve. It is intended to provide 
for broad appointive representation in the 
House from the entire country, pending the 


ment would merely assure a larger and more 
geographically representative composition of 
the House if its membership were sufficient- 
ly depleted in a time of serious emergency. 

The theory is that it would be undesirable 
for the House to act on necessarily impor- 
tant legislation which would be considered 
during the interim period pending elections, ~ 
without tation of the country as a 
whole. We accept that theory. 

We believe that the real need for prompt 
appointments, pending elections, to fill the 
depleted ranks of the House is based not 
alone on the desire for a more geographically 
representative body but also upon the need 
for a larger number of Representatives to 
carry on during a time when, presumptively, 
the pressure of work upon each Representa- 
tive will be extremely heavy. 

The amendment would also serve to assure 
the choice of a President by the House, in 
the event that at least one-half of the seats 
in the House should be vacant and, at the 
same time, that no presidential candidate 
should have received a majority vote of the 


‘ electors. The quorum for such purposes, un- 


der article II, section 1 of the Constitution, 
consists of representation from. two-thirds 
of the States and a majority vote of all States 
is required to choose the President. 

It is possible, of course, that atomic attack 
might deplete the ranks of membership in 
the House by less than 50 percent. This 
suggests an inquiry as to whether such @ 
situation should also call for Executive ap- 
pointment to fill such vacancies. There is, 
of course, no magic in numbers or lack of 





1 Senate rule III 2 provides that a quorum 
shall consist of a majority of the Senators 
duly chosen and sworn. The power granted 
by art. I, sec. 5 of the Constitution to each 
House to determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings would not seem to empower either 
House to vary the meaning of the constitu- 
tional requirements of a quorum. The va- 
lidity of neither House nor Senate rule has 
been passed upon by a court. However, we 
believe that the House rule reflects a valid 
interpretation of the constitutional require- 
ments for a quorum. See United States v. 
Ballin, 144 US, 1, 6 (1892) and State v. Orr, 
61 Oh. St. 384, 56 NE. 14; State v. Farrar, 
89 W. Va. 232, 109 S.E. 240; People y. Wright, 
30 Colo., 439, 71 Pac, 365; Barry v. New Haven, 
162 Ky. 60, 171 S.W. 1012; North Platte v. 
North Platte Waterworks Co., 56 Nebr. 403, 
76 N.W. 906; Mueller v. Egg Harbor City, 
55 N.J.L, 245, 26 A. 89. 
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numbers, but we believe that sufficiently 
broad representation would still exist in such 
a situation that there could be no serious 
objection to the continued functioning of 
the House under its existing interpretation 
of the constitutional requirement for a 
quorum pending elections to fill the 
vacancies. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Richard W. Hogue, Jr., Chairman; M. 
Bernard Aidinoff, Stuart K. Barnes, Al- 
fred Berman, William G. F. Botzow, 
Victor Brudney, Edward Q. Carr, Mar- 
vin E. Frankel, Edwin L. Gasperini, 
Cecelia H. Goetz, Daniel H. Greenberg, 
Claude’ E. Hamilton, Jr., Peter L. 
Keane, Robert A. Kirtland, Herbert 
Prashker, William J. Rennert, William 
I. Riegelman, Leonard B. Sand, William 
J. Schrenk, Jr.. Hayden N. Smith, L. 
Harrison Thayer Il, Herbert A. Wolff, 
Jr. 


Government Needs Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Reporter Dispatch, of White 
Plains, N.Y., June 4, 1960: 

GOVERNMENT NEEDS UNDERSTANDING 


Management in politics? There was a time 
when the leaders of the Democratic Party 
would have condemned such a practice as 
something bordering on subversion. But 
times have changed—and the new outlook 
has been described quite aptly by William F. 
Luddy, the Democratic county chairman. 

In an address before a graduating class of 
the Action Course on Practical Politics, 
Luddy rapped what he called a drifting away 
from political life of a large segment of 
Americans. And, principally, he pointed 
out the drift of a so-called management 
class. 

“For a great many years,” he said, “there 
has been building up a management class 
which has taken itself out of politics. They 
are greatly missed, and I hope that they 
can be brought back. They must fealize 
that if they want good government they have 
to take part in practical politics.” 

At that point, Mr. Luddy said, business- 
men can’t participate civicly merely by 
joining luncheon clubs. He suggested that 
they become active in politics—“politicians 
must work out problems in the best interest 
of all the people.” 

It is a stand that should be endorsed by 
Management personnel of industry and 
commerce. We have watched the Nation’s 
artists, writers, actors and actresses, the 
unions—almost every segment of American 
life—become actively engaged in politics. 
Yet at the same time, business and industry, 
vital to the economy and well-being of the 
Nation, have gone u ted. 

Thus the initiative, intelligence, 
imagination of industrial and commercial 
leadership is lost to the country. It consti- 
tutes an abstention from citizenship respon- 
sibility in a field that can advance the cause 
of our democratic society, the field of prac- 
tical politics. 

Hmm. Could it be that a lot of the bosses 


and 
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Project Hope Accepts South Bend Nurse 
for Voyage to Indonesia and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Proj- 


ect Hope, a Navy hospital ship soon to: 


head for Asian ports on a mission of 
medical care and the teaching of health, 
has impressed many Americans as a 
symbol of a positive and imaginative 
approach to building world peace. 

I am pleased indeed that on the initial 
voyage of the SS Hope, one of the nurses 
aboard will be Miss Ann Koden, of South 
Bend, Ind. 

I should like to include in the Recorp 
a column by Edward P. Morgan from 
the June 4, 1960, issue of the AFL-CIO 
news describing Project Hope and an 
article from the South Bend Tribune 
of June 12, 1960, concerning Miss Ro- 
den’s participation in this fine project: 

[From the AFL-CIO News, June 4, 1960] 
Morcan Says: Prosecr Horr TaKes HEARTS, 

Too, OUT THE MOTHBALL FLEET 

On a day of homage to the war dead it 
seems not untimely to pay respects to those 
occasional humanitarian ideas to keep peo- 
ple living—ideas which, if brought to full 
flower, could conceivably obviate the need 
of New Memorial Days in the future. 

About Christmastime a year and a half 
ago in Washington, a doctor, a lawyer, and 
a businessman formally incorporated an 
idea. They called it the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, Inc., or, for short, Proj- 
ect Hope—health opportunity for people 
everywhere. The idea was simple: Take a 
Navy hospital ship out of mothballs, load it 
with medical supplies, a trained civilian staff 
of doctofs, nurses and technicians and sail 
it off to Asian ports as a floating storehouse 
and schoolroom for health with a mission of 
mercy as an added assignment in case of 


* disaster, like the recent quakes in Chile, the 


tidal waves in the far Pacific. 

Attorney Eugent Zuckert, a former Atomic 
Energy Commissioner; industrialist Joseph 
T. Geuting, Jr., and Dr. William B. Walsh, 
medical officer on a destroyer during the war, 
were all three driven by this philosophy: 
Poor health and illiteracy are the two heavy 
horsemen riding down the hopes of the 
underdeveloped countries. The unwell can- 
not learn properly. Poor health leads to 
poverty, poverty to hunger and hunger to 
despair. This chain reaction, unchecked, 
makes the illusory paternalism of commu- 
nism attractive. As an antidote, Walsh took 
the idea to President Eisenhower who was 
struck by its potential in real people-to- 
people diplomacy. He promised to put a 
hospital ship in operating condition if 
Project Hope could raise enough money to 
run it as a citizens’ venture, not a Govern- 
ment project. 

Redtape being what it is, even in good 
will, the U.S.S. Consolation—rechristened 
Hope—is still being readied in the Bremer- 
ton, Wash., Navy Yard, but by mid-Septem- 
ber it will be off to Indonesia with a staff of 
60 doctors, nurses and assistants aboard, all 
volunteers. Already Walsh is oozing opti- 
mism: School children’s dimes, from 
industry and labor have subscribed a third 
of the $3.5 million budget. 
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So impressed was AFL-CIO President 
George Meany with the idea that he sent a 
special letter to all unions urging contribu- 
tions equivalent to 10 cents a member—this 
alone could net more than a million dollars. 
A Detroit milk container company will spend 
$250,000 to film a documentary of the proj- 
ect. The petroleum industry has pledged 
$300,000 worth of fuel, enough to run the 
hospital ship for a year and the American 
President Lines, in cooperation with mari- 
time unions, will operate the vessel. 

Indonesia was the first of half a dozen 
Asian countries to invite Hope in. And no 
wonder. The country has 1,500 trained doc- 
tors for a population of more than 85 mil- 
lion. 

Admittedly this is a tiny drop in the great 
bucket of need. There are bigger plans. 
Minnesota’s Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY 
has been working for some 2 years with 
other Members of Congress of both parties 
on a grandiose project to demothball a num- 
ber of excess naval ships and embark them 
as @ permanent Great White Fleet of peace- 
ful missions for public health training, other 
technical assistance programs and to supply 
food and first aid in catastrophes. A resolu- 
tion calling on the President to establish 
such a disarmed and disarming armada is 
grounded somewhere in committee and with 
the last fortnight’s headlines of disaster as 
added impetus, Humpnurey is trying to re- 
float it. 

Walsh is sympathetic toward such moves 
but with pardonable pride in his own proj- 
ect he hopes to get Hope afloat first. He 
has an old-fashioned idea that people will 
respond if they have a sense of participa- 
tion—something that can easily get crushed 
in the wheels of bureaucracy. 

The job, though, is plainly so vast that to 
have more than a feature-story meaning, 
however inspiring, it will need all the com- 
bined support of Government and public 
and all the imagination that the bureau- 
crats and the private citizens can give it. 

At any rate the idea strikes me as more 
fitting to the occasion of Memorial Day than 
the prospect of nuclear carnage or the 
carnage of combat on the highways with 
which we currently celebrate it. 

{From the South Bend Tribune, June 12, 
1960] 


Sovurn Benp Nurse Acceprep Asoakp U.S, 
MepicaL SHIP 


When the SS Hope leaves San Francisco 
to give medical aid to Indonesia and Viet- 
nam, a 25-year-old nurse from South Bend 
will be aboard. 

Ann Roden is one of the 22 nurses, 15 
doctors, and 2 dentists selected out of 
thousands of applicants to make this first 
voyage for Project Hope—health opportuni- 
ties for people everywhere—which promotes 
world peace by providing medical aid and 
training for needy countries. 

Miss Roden, who was head nurse in pedi- 
atrics at Memorial Hospital from 1956-59, 
became interested in the privately sponsored 
Hope project through a magazine article. 
Now working in a children’s hospital in San 
Francisco, she flew to Chicago for an inter- 
view with the project’s chief nurse. She 
was accepted, and came to South Bend to tell 
her parents before returning to her job in 
San Francisco. 

A 1956 graduate of the School of Nursing 
at the University of Michigan, Miss Roden 
has “lived and breathed” nursing since she 
was 7. She. says she has always wanted to 
do foreign service in nursing, and has closely 
followed the deeds of Dr. Thomas Dooley, 
University of Notre Dame graduate and med- 
ical missionary in Laos. 

The first 6 months of the year tour will be 
spent in Indonesia, and the last 6 months in 
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Vietnam, she says. These countries were 
picked out of a great number that asked to 
have the SS Hope and its crew visit their 
country. Project Hope is the prime function 
of the People-to-People Health Foundation, 
a corporate entity of the committee on medi- 
cine and the health professions. 

Initiated at the suggestion of President 
Eisenhower, the people-to-people program 
strives to promote world peace through in- 
creased understanding between the Ameri- 
can people and the people of other nations. 
Its basis is the recognition that health is 
essential to the attainment of national 
dignity. 

Project Hope is essentially a teaching op- 
eration, rather than an attempt at wide- 
spread treatment. The SS Hope was for- 
merly the naval hospital ship Consolation. 
The 1,500-ton vessel, donated to the project 
by the U.S. Governicent, is) equipped with 
800 hospital beds and a surgical section. 
The ship will serve as a training and treat- 
ment clinic; a base for wide-ranging med- 
ical, nursing, and sanitation teams; a 
medical school, and the logistic center for 
medical aid and health and exchange 
program. 

SHIP CARRIES HELICOPTER 

Miss Roden says that the ship will carry 
@ helicopter, which will be used to transport 
the medical team inland. The team will 
live in the ship except when they take trips 
further inland. To better understand the 
people, during the crossing the team will be 
oriented toward the religious and historical 
backgrounds of these countries. 

Miss Roden left South Bend Friday to re- 
turn to her job in San Francisco. The SS 
Hope plans to set sail from San Francisco 
about September 15. Her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Roden, 51585 Myrtle Avenue, will 
be there to see her off. 





Dr. Arthur M. Gates, Popular Keystone 
State Dentist and Civic Leader, Is 
Observing His 53d Year in the Practice 
of His Profession in Coalport, Pa. 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are few men in public or professional 
life who, at the age of 78 years, can 
boast of more varied interests than the 
popular and genial Dr. Arthur M. Gates, 
who for the past 53 years has practiced 
his profession as a dentist in Coalport, 
Clearfield County, Pa., in my congres- 
sional district. 

Dr. Gates throughout his entire life 
has maintained a deep interest in pub- 
lic education, having taught school for 
2 years after his graduation from Mil- 
lersville Normal School. For a period of 
46 years Dr. Gates served as a member 
and treasurer of the Coalport School 
District and for the past 11 years he has 
been treasurer of the Beccaria-Coalport- 
Irvona Joint School’s board of educa- 
tion. In addition, during the period 
1908-12 Dr. Gates served a 4-year 
term as borough councilman. 

It has been my great pleasure to value 
Dr. Gates as a personal friend for many 
years, and I join with the community of 
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Coalport and his many friends through- 
out the Keystone State in congratulating 
him on the twin anniversary of his birth 
and completion of the 53d year of dental 
practice in Coalport. 

The following tribute to Dr. Gates ap- 
peared in the June 23, 1960 issue of the 
Clearfield (Pa.) Progress. It reveals his 
fine achievements and the pardonable 
pride Dr. and Mrs. Gates have in the 
success of their four children together 
with the upspeakable joy provided by 
the love and devotion of their grand- 
children: 

CoaLport Dentist, 78 Topay, Str. Is Busy 
aT His Work 


Coa.tport.—Marking his 78th birthday to- 
day, Dr. Arthur M. Gates of Coalport can 
look back at a combined career of dentistry 
and public service that few men can boast. 

In his 538d year as a practicing dentist here, 
Dr. Gates has served for 46 of the last 48 
years as a member and treasurer of the Coal- 
port School District Board of Education. He 
also served a 4-year term as a borough coun- 
eilman in 1908-12 and for the past 11 years 
has been treasurer of the Beccaria-Coalport- 
Irvona Joint Schools Board of Education. 

Dr. Gates’ interest in education, however, 
can be dated even before he became a school 
board member in 1912, for after his gradua- 
tion from Millersville Normal School he 
-taught school for 2 years. One year was at 
Beaver Valley, Cambria County, where he 
was an instructor in the upper four grades 
and the second was at Blain City, where he 
taught seventh and eighth grades and served 
as school principal. 

In 1904, Dr. Gates began the study of den- 
tistry at the University of Pennsylvania 
Dental College and on graduation in 1907 
opened his office here. While studying den- 
tistry, he longed to become a surgeon, but 
because of financial circumstances had to 
forego that career. 

Because of his interest in education, this 
year has special significance for Dr. Gates. 
Three of his granddaughters were graduated 
from high school this year and he was able 
to attend the graduation -exercises of all 
three. 

The granddaughters are Nancy Lynn 
Fisher, who was graduated from B-C-I High 
School May 31; Mary Elizabeth Conners, of 
Wynnewood, near Philadelphia, who re- 
ceived her diploma June 4; and Karen Marie 
Gates, of Shamokin, who was graduated June 
7. All three girls received special awards at 
their graduation and Mary Elizabeth was 
valedictorian of her class at Sacred Heart 
Convent. 

All three girls are registered for college 
in the fall—Nancy Lynn Fisher, at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology where she will major 
in art; Mary Elizabeth Conners at Trinity 
College for Girls af Washington, D.C., where 
she will major in languages; and Karen 
Marie Gates at Misericordia College, Dallas, 
Pa. 

Dr. Gates was born June 23, 1882, the son 
of the late P. C. and Sematha Jane Hoy 
Gates, longtime residents of Coalport. His 
father was one of the incorporators of Coal- 
port Borough and secretary of the board 
of education and borough council for many 
years. 

Mrs, Gates is the former Frances DeSales 
Buck, daughter of the late Frank J. and 
Lucinda Rose Weakland Buck. Mr. Buck 
operated a grocery and general merchandise 
store in Coalport for many years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gates are the parents of four 
children: Frances Gates Fisher, a teacher 
in the Coalport elementary school; Mary 
Gates Conners, a teacher in the Lower 
Merion Township Schools near Philadelphia; 
Dr. Lionel Perry Gates, chief surgeon of the 
Shamokin State Hospital; and Dr. Robert 
Paul Gates, a heart specialist on the staff 
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of the East Pittsburgh plant of Westing- 
house Electrical Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. Gates still observes regular daily office 
hours from 11 a.m, to 3 p.m., although he 
and Mrs. Gates in recent years have taken 
@ month to 6 weeks’ vacation, generally in 
Plorida, 





Federal Bureau of Investigation—I!I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is the third of a series 
appearing in the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch relative to the wonderful record 
of the world’s greatest law enforcement 
agency: 





ARTICLE 3 


WasHIncton.—The FBI freely makes 
available to local agencies information in- 
volving violations of criminal laws within 
their jurisdiction: : 

Hence, the FBI expects, in accordance with 
Presidential directives, that local agencies 
will immediately refer to the FBI any in- 
formation relating to subservise activities or 
possible overthrow of the U.S, Government. 
And they do. 

Attempts at espionage or sabotage have 
been brought to the FBI's attention by local 
agencies since a, Presidential directive in 
1939. 

Unified law enforcement in the United 
States during World War II, coordinated by 
the FBI, made it possible to avoid a single 
successful act of foreign-directed sabotage. 
Enemy espionage was nullified at the outset. 

During World War II, countries at war 
with the United States were driven to des- 
perate lengths in an effort to reestablish 
espionage and sabotage networks * * * to 
no avail. 

Soviet espionage operations in the United 
States continue to suffer tremendous set- 
backs at the hands of the FBI. 

During 1951, for example, Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg were convicted as atomic spies 
for the Soviet Union. In 1953, Otto Verber 
and Kurt Ponger, naturalized American 
citizens who performed Russian espionage in 
Austria, were sentenced to prison. 

Another Soviet espionage apparatus was 
smashed early in 1957 with the arrest of 
Jack Soble, Myra Soble and Jacob Albam by 
FBI agents. 

In the summer of 1957, Col. Rudolph 
Ivanovich Abel was arrested and the equip- 
ment he used to transmit information to 
Russia was seized. 

Abel was a carefully concealed espionage 
agent living an innocuous life in the United 
States, but he was a dynamic and active arm 
of Soviet espionage here. 

He made use of virtually all of the tech- 
niques of professional espionage agents, in- 
cluding secret drops, codes, radio 
transmissions and the use of hollowed-out 
coins for the transmitting of espionage data. 

These are only some of the highlights of 
FBI accomplishments in combating Soviet 
espionage operations. 

In addition, a number of persons have 
been indicted as a result of Soviet intelli- 
gence activities directed against the United 
States. 

Some of these persons have been convicted 
while other fied the country to avoid prose- 
cution. Information gathered and dissemi- 
nated by the FBI has resulted in a number 
of Soviet and satellite diplomats being de- 
clared persona non grata. 
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World War II was the first public occasion 
in which the FBI had a clear opportunity to 
demonstrate its abilities in preserving our 
internal security. 

Within a matter of hours after the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, FBI agents swung into action based 
upon a Presidential directive and armed with 
Presidential warrants. Carefully prepared 
Plans of the FBI which had foreseen such 
an event were quickly executed. 

Director Hoover had instructed that the 
most dangerous alien enemies be ferreted 
out and kept under constant observation. 
This was long before World War II. Plans 
were prepared to cope with an emergency. 
The FBI was ready when war started. The 
most dangerous enemy aliens were promptly 
taken into custody. 

In all, 16,062 alien enemies were arrested 
during World War II. Each was promptly 
presented before a Presidential alien enemy 
hearing board comprised of citizens of his 
community. 

In each instance these hearing boards ar- 
ranged for internment for the duration of 
the war, parole, or outright release, depend- 
ing upon the facts gathered by the FBI. 

This program of planning in advance, with 
careful investigation, had much to do with 
the prevention of any effective espionage or 
sabotage here by foreign powers during 
World War I. 

Today, during a period of cold war when 
it is obvious there are persons at large de- 
voted to the pr interests of foreign 
powers and not to the welfare of the United 
States, the FBI is still responsible for the 
internal security of the United States. 

Agencies of the Federal Government and 
law-enforcement agencies representing cities, 
counties, and States are cooperating fully 
with the FBI. The FBI is responsible for 
correlating all information essential to pro- 
tecting the internal security of the United 
States and disseminating it to the interested 
Federal agencies. 

Security operations are primarily preven- 
tive in nature. Intelligence and counter- 
intelligence information gathered and dis- 
seminated by the FBI frequently results in 
protective action before a violation of the 
law has occurred. 

Facts furnished may justify diplomatic 
protests, visa cancellations, denials of access 

to classified data, and other types of non- 
~ +prosecutive precautionary action. Naturally 
such data is of particular interest to the 
State Department and the White House. 

Accordingly, the FBI's effectiveness in com- 
bating espionage, sabotage, subversion, and 
related threats to this country cannot be 
measured in terms of arrests and convictions. 

Based upon facts, witnesses, and evidence 
located by the FBI, 109 Communist Party 
leaders have been convicted under the Smith 
Act of 1940. The first 11 were convicted in 
New York in October 1949 at the trial of the 
party’s top national leaders. Based upon 
Supreme Court rulings in 1956 and 1957, 
however, only 39 of these convictions re- 
main; the others have been reversed by the 

During the 1959 fiscal year, six Commu- 
nists were reconvicted in Denver, Colo., under 
the conspiracy provisions of the Smith Act. 

These six subversives originally had been 
convicted in 1955; however, 2 years later 
their cases were retried by the circuit court 
of appeals. On the other hand, during the 
fiscal year retrials were ordered for six party 
functionaries in New York who had been 
convicted in 1956. As the fiscal year ended, 
indictments remained outstanding against 
i3 party officials. 

Other convictions were returned against 
persons who failed to admit membership in 
subversive organizations when executing offi- 
cial Government security questionnaires. In 
addition, security-type investigations also 
led to a number of perjury convictions. 
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With regard to the threat of internal com- 
munism today, Mr. Hoover has this to say: 

“The Communist Party, U.S.A., remains an 
integral part of the international Marxist 
conspiracy against God and freedom. Never 
has the party’s leadership been more strong- 
ly pro-Soviet than it is today. The Com- 
munists’ immediate objectives: ‘Establish- 
ment of youth group and infiltration of 
American labor organizations and basic in- 
dustries * * * all with a view to destroying 
our economic system and our free govern- 
ment’.” 

“Public apathy is our greatest enemy.” 
(J. Edgar Hoover.) 

One constantly bumps into individuals 
who claim they were investigated, screened, 
and cleared by the FBI. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

In all of its history, the FBI has never 
cleared any individual. As a matter of fact, 
it is quite foreign to FBI respor.sibilities to 
clear or not clear any individual. 

Even in the most heinous kidnaping or 
bank robbery, the FBI is forbidden to express 
any opinion. If an individual is guilty of a 
crime, the FBI presents the facts to the U.S. 
attorney. He decides whether there is prob- 
able cause and sufficient justification for a 
Federal complaint and an arrest warrant. 
The U.S. attorney decides what legal action 
will be taken. No FBI opinion is offered. 

If there is an indication of disioyalty or of 
@ security risk, the FBI will conduct appro- 


priate investigation and make its reports. 


available to the interested Government 
agency. These reports are not accompanied 
by any recommendations for corrective ac- 
tion. 

The FBI holds steadfastly to its basic 
premise of being a fact-gathering organiza- 
tion. It was in March 1947, that the Fed- 
eral employees loyalty program was estab- 
lished. The FBI was given responsibility for 
conducting loyalty-type investigations of 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. Under this program, 
not a single person has been cleared by the 
FBI. Not only that, the FBI never expects 
to clear anyone. 

The responsibility of the FBI in the intel- 
ligence field is clear. Quietly and thorough- 
ly, the FBI handles its particular duties with 
regard to the preservation of the internal se- 
curity of the United States. Its effectiveness 
may best be measured by the continuation 
of our American way of life—unmolested. 

Tomorrow the marvels of modern scientific 
criminal analysis. 


The Challenges We Face 
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HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a review 
of “The Challenges We Face,” by Victor 
Laskey which appears in the Saturday 
Review for July 2. 

Mr. Laskey points out, that in “The 
Challenges We Face,” Vice President 
Nrxon has commented on virtually every 
subject of vital interest to Americans. 

The review follows: 

(By Victor Lasky, a writer for NANA and 
various magazines, who has observed the 
rise of RicHarp Nrxon at firsthand since 
1948.) 

Assuming he is not caught flagrante delic- 
to between now and July 25, when the Re- 
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publican convention opens in Chicago, Ricu- 
agp M. Nrxon appears destined to be the 
Grand Old Party’s nominee for President 
this year. This, despite the recent challenge 
hurled at the Vice President by Nelson Rock- 
efeller. The Governor accused Nrxon of 
fence-straddling and called on him to “tell 
the people where he stands” on assorted 
public questions. 

Now Mr. Nrxon has unintentionally 
obliged. He has produced a sharp, timely, 
and substantial reply in “The Challenges We 
Face” (McGraw-Hill, $3.95), a well-edited, 
solidly*documented compilation of his pub- 
lic utterances over the past 4 years on such 
varied subjects as Red China, civil rights, 
education, Latin America, labor, economic 
growth, national defense, Africa, refugees, 
foreign aid, Khrushchev, taxes, the budget, 
and the forthcoming campaign. ; 

In short, Mr. Nrxon has commented on 
virtually every subject of vital interest. to 
Americans. Though it does not possess the 
literary flavor of the political writings of 
Adlai Stevenson, his book does present clear- 
ly and in depth the views of a presidential 
aspirant who, in a remarkable political rise, 
has yet to lose an election, 

These, therefore, are the views of the man 
to whom the American people may well en- 
trust the leadership of the free world for 
years to come. They should be of particular 
interest to American liberals, many of 
whom—for reasons this reviewer finds diffi- 
cult to comprehend—view with dread the 
possibility of Mr. Nrxon’s occupying the 
White House. 

What will undoubtedly surprise some peo- - 
ple is the reasonable manner in which the 
Vice President states his case. There is none 
of the earthy partisanship of, say, a Harry 
Truman in this book. And one rather sus- 
pects that this will not be to the liking of 
the Nixon-phobes, who would rather deal 
with the mythical Nrxon they have created— 
@ man of no honor, no principles, no con- 
victions. 

This reviewer has known the Vice President 
for 12 years. He has followed Mr. Nrxon’s 
career on an almost day-to-day basis. And 
he can state flatly that most of the propa- 
ganda attacks unloosed against the Vice Pres- 
ident bear little, if any, relation to reality. 

Mr. Nixon pulls no punches in his book. 
He says what he thinks. For example, he is 
opposed to recognition of Red China, And 
he spells out the reasons. But he does not 
follow the example of other presidential 
hopefuls who also claim to oppose recogni- 
tion yet, at the same time, call for a re- 
appraisal of that policy. 

Not that Mr. Nrxon is forever committed to 
nonrecognition. But he believes the initia- 
tive should come from Peiping. Only when 
that regime adequately demonstrates its will- 
ingness to live in peace with its neighbors 
should we begin a reappraisal of a China 
policy which, incidentally, has the over- 
whelming support of Members of both parties 
in the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Nixon is convinced that Red China 
may well be an election issue this year. But, 
he adds, “the overwhelming issue at the 
present time is the security and survival of 
the United States of America.” And he be- 
lieves that in choosing their President in 
November the American people “will put as 
their first qualification whether or not the 
candidate is able to cope with this issue of 
survival in all of its aspects.” This involves 
such related issues as foreign policy, national 
defene, and methods to meet the ceaseless 
Soviet challenge—on all fronts—to free insti- 
tutions everywhere. 

But, unlike most of his calamity-howling 
rivals, Mr. Nrxon believes that the United 
States is in pretty good shape. And that the 
Soviet leaders whom he’s met in recent years 
are well aware of our overwhelming superior- 
ity in most areas. 
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The Vice President is far from complacent, 
however. 

It is not enough for us to be on the right 
side {he observes]. History is full of in- 
stances in which superior civilizations were 
overwhelmed by others with more will to 
win, more drive, more energy. Around the 
world, in every nation, the representatives of 
communism are true believers like Mr. 
Khrushchev—working overtime for the vic- 

of communism. * * * The fact that we 
have no desire to conquer the world does 
not mean that our alternative to com- 
munism is simply to leave the world as it is— 
ignoring the misery, disease and inequity on 
which communism thrives. We, too, have 
@ purpose and a mission in the world to- 
day—and that is what we must make clear 
as we meet the Communist challenge. 

And, drawing on his years of intensive 
world travel, Mr. Nixon spells out the need 
for better administered foreign aid, in- 
creased private investments overseas, more 
liberal trade policies, and an upgrading of 
our official overseas representatives. 

Like Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Nrxon also em- 
phasizes the necessity of continuing ad- 
vances in all sectors of American life. But, 
unlike the Governor, he places greater em-~- 
phasis on the so-called private sector—not 
the Government sector—in stepping up our 
national growth rate to compete with the 
Soviets. He deplores hysterical reactions 
to occasional manifestations of Soviet prog- 
ress. “It would be a mistake in reacting 
to the Soviet challenge to swing to such an 

_ extreme that we might lose our present ad- 
vantages,” he says. 

For example, in discussing the need for 
increased scientific education, the Vice Pres- 
ident warns: “We do not want to ape the 
Russians and eventually become simply a 
pale carbon copy of the scientific materialists 
who run the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Nixon is far from being the extreme 
conservative some liberal critics believe him 
to be. In many areas, his views probably will 
not satisfy some right-wing Republicans. 
Generally speaking, the Vice President ap- 
pears to prefer the middle of the road to 
the ditches at either side. 

What kind of a presidential campaign 
does Mr. Nixon envisage? He believes it 
“should be a hard-hitting contest on the 
great issues before the American people. 
* * * As to whether this * * * will be a mud- 
slinging campaign, I can only say that it 
certainly will not be so far as I am con- 
cerned.” . 

This book is an indication of the high- 
level approach that Mr. Nrxon intends to 
take during the campaign. If his Democratic 
opponent—whoever he may be—follows suit, 
then the American people will at long last 
be able to decide on issues, not personalities. 





Maximum Development of Our Cities—A 
Vast Challenge for a Genuine Public- 
Private Partnership 
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HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, fill- 
ing the proceedings of this 86th Con- 
gress have been many subject of vast 

to America’s cities. We 
have debated mass transportation, hous- 
ing and urban renewal. In some in- 
stances this debate resulted in sound 
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legislative accomplishment and in many, 
all too many other instances, the debate 
produced only guideposts for work 
which must be done here in future years. 

I am among those Members who favor 
various sound Federal programs for our 
rapidly increasing urban population. 
Therefore, it is only fitting that I should 
stress the overriding fact that develop- 
ment of our urban centers to their maxi- 
mum must involve a comprehensive pub- 
lic-private partnership, embracing all 
levels of Government and all segments 
of a community’s business life. 

Mr. J. Stanley Purnell, one of the 
leaders in Pittsburgh’s renaissance, 
stressed the importance of this partner- 
ship most effectively in a recent speech 
before the Urban Renewal Advisory 
Commission in Toledo, Ohio. 

Under leave heretofore granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, I include the text of Mr. Pur- 
nell’s remarks because I believe them of 
truly national significance: 

Appress By J. STANLEY PURNELL, ASSISTANT 

TO THE PRESIDENT, T. MELLON & SONS, 

PrrTsBuRGH, Pa, 


The prophets of urban doom would have 
us city people mired down in a morass of 
obsolete physical plant, inadequate trans- 
portation, horse and buggy government, and 
deteriorated housing and neighborhoods, 

Inadequate for today, America’s cities 
seem to be completely unprepared for the on- 
slaught of population growth of the next two 
decadés. 85 million more Americans will be 
here by 1980, and most of them will seek to 
live in and around our major cities, 

Simultaneous with these dire reports are 
reports of another kind. Cities all over the 
Nation are starting to face up to their prob- 
lems. Private enterprise, civic. leadership, 
and public authority have teamed up to meet 
the future head on, and fashion cities which 
fully measure up to the needs and desires of 
Americans of the soaring sixties. 

We who live in the atomic age, the age of 
anxiety and the space age, also live in the 
new and exciting urban age. It offers the 
challenge of competition, the satisfactions 
of civic participation, and the fascination of 
engaging in the greatest of all arte--that of 
civic design, 

American cities are engaged in an increas- 
ing competition, not only for employment 
opportunity and economic advantage, but 
also for physical excellence. Attention of an 
unprecedented nature is being paid to the 
character, esthetics, and design of urban de- 
velopment. The hodgepodge growth of the 
19th and early 20th centuries is being super- 
seded by enlightened planning and design 
promising significant changes in the charac- 
ter of our cities over the next two decades. 

This is a friendly, though vigorous com- 
petition. We in Pittsburgh are happy to be 
in it. We are glad to contribute what we 
have learned to the growing stockpile of ex- 
perience in the revitalization of American 
cities. We seek to learn from others, to bor- 
row from their ideas and their experience, 

Although we have been hard at work for 
15 years in the conscious effort to improve 
our city of Pittsburgh “and our region, in 
many ways the job has scarcely begun. 

In San Francisco, the dramatic Golden 
Gateway project involves a design competi- 
tion in which many of the Nation’s leading 
architectural firms are teamed with large 
private developers. In San Francisco, too, 
under the leadership of J. D., Zellerbach and 
other prominent business and civic leaders, 
& new dynamic civic group was created to 
keep the urban renewal program moving and 
private enterprise involved. 
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My old home town’ of Baltimore is forging 
ahead with the wholly locally: financed re- 
development of the heart of the city’s center 
under the guidance of the Greater Baltimore 
Committee. 

A. complex of new ideas and devices is 
being used in the redevelopment of the 
University Circle in Cleveland under the 
leadership of Case Institute and Western 
Reserve University. In addition, 5 years ago, 


business leaders put together the Cleveland . 


Development Foundation in order to get 
urban renewal started. Its initial accom- 
plishment was the causing of the private 
construction of more than 5,000 dwelling 
units for moderate income families. 

In Pittsburgh, business leaders haye been 
pioneers in the redevelopment of the city. 
As a matter of fact, they started at the end 
of World War II in 1944, when the city was 
engaged in a fight for survival. The outlook 
was bleak; industry was at a standstill. 
The. city was just plain dirty. Civic pride 
was at a low ebb. Pittsburgh was not a 
very good place in which to live or work. 
Many. were ready to nail down the lid on 
Pittsburgh's coffin, 

But Pittsburgh wasn’t buried. The dire 
prophecies did not come true. 

The reason they have not can largely be 
attributed to a group of young men of vision 
and courage who had assumed positions of 
leadership in our large corporations. They 
were unwilling to sit on the sidelines and 
watch their city decay. 


Under the leadership of Richard EK. Mel- 


lon and a number of his associates, these 
younger officials and executives founded the 
Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment. What we call the Pittsburgh 
Renaissance dates from 1944, the year the 
conference was 

From its inception, the ‘conference has in- 
cluded the community's leaders in busi- 
ness, education, industry, labor, science and 
local. government. Its program is formu- 
lated and carried out by an executive com- 
mittee composed of some 25 of the confer- 
ence’s 100 sponsors. The executive commit- 
tee meets monthly to debate and confer 
upon every phase of the organization’s civic 
program. This close devotion has been an 
outstanding characteristic of the conference 
since it was first organized. 

Several points should be mentioned: 

1. The conference was determined and 
serious, 

2. The leadership worked together. Busi- 
ness rivalries and personalities were for- 
gotten in the interest of the community de- 
velopment program. 

3. The conference leadership worked with 
political leadership on the State, county, 
and city level, disregarding the fact that 
they might be on opposite sides of the polit- 
ical fence. 

4.-The conference leaders did not delegate 
conference work, but gave their own time 
and prestige to the program. 

5. The highest caliber professional staff 
was obtained for the conference and for 


- other civic and public agencies. 


6. Business leaders were not afraid to use 
available tools, and develop and use new 
methods when the old ones were inadequate. 

The work of the Allegheny conference and 
the civic and public agencies cooperating 
with it is evident everywhere in Pittsburgh. 

A summary of the achievements of the 
past few years is impressive. Pittsburgh, 
once known as the smoky city, is now one 
of the cleanest in the Nation. The disas- 
trous floods of the past are really of the 
past. One-third of the downtown areas has 
been redeveloped. New highways, parkways, 
and bridges have been built. Land has 
been made available for the vital expansion 
of the steel industry and for the growth of 
educational and institutional uses, 

For all of this, we are just getting started. 
For example, now underway is a $400,000, 
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8-year regional economic study. The money 
was made available to the Pittsburgh Re- 
gional Planning Association in equal parts 
by the Ford Foundation and the Pittsburgh 
Regional Industrial Development Corp. 
(using Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in- 
dustrial development funds) . 

Recently, the countywide smoke control 
ordingnce was thoroughly revised and im- 
proved. The new ordinance is the 
most up to date and the toughest anywhere 
in the world. Major planning studies of the 
downtown central business district and in 
the University of Pittsburgh-Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology areas have been com- 
missioned. The studies are jointly financed 
by private business and by the city govern- 
ment. 

The Allegheny conference has just under- 
taken a thorough reevaluation of the city 
and county public and private planning 
resources. The conference has retained 
Philadelphia’s development coordinator to 
head up the study. This, to me, is a fine 
example of interurban cooperation. 

I have mentioned our willingness to use 
the available tools and to fashion new ones 
when the old ones are inadequate. This 
pragmatic approach is the essence of the 
American way of doing things and, for that 
matter, the business way of doing things. 

In some cities, businessmen have opposed 
using the power of eminent domain for re- 
development purposes. In other communi- 
ties, they have rejected the idea of Federal 
renewal subsidy. We have had no such re- 
luctance in Pittsburgh. 

Where a job is properly one for private 
enterprise, we urge private enterprise to do 
it. When public powers are needed, we use 
them. When public subsidy is required, we 
usually get it. : 

Recently, one of the Nation's leading busi- 
ness letters, read by hundreds of thousands 
of businessmen and industrialists, devoted 
an entire issue to urban renewal and hous- 
ing. It expressed the businessman's stake 
admirably, and pointed out that housing 
and urban renewal are good business. They 
will have a profound effect on the national 
economy for many decades ahead. 

The $85 million Gateway Center, which re- 
placed the commercial slum at the apex of 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, was made 
possible through the judicious use of emi- 
nent domain dor land assembly purposes by 
the Urban Redevelopment Authority of 
Pittsburgh. Public subsidy, however, was 
not needed, and was not used. The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society paid the full 
cost of the project in acquiring the land. 
The same was true of the projects under- 
taken for the expansion of the Jones & 
Laughlin steel mills, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Children’s Hospital. 

Our iower hill redevelopment project at 
the base of the Golden Triangle is a different 
story. Here, land values are lower, and 
clearance was only possible through Federal 
subsidy, and Federal subsidy was used. 

Where necessary, our Pittsburgh projects 
have involved the use of city, county, State, 
and Federal funds. We have been proud to 
reinvest our own tax money in the future of 
our city, our county, our State, and our 
Nation. 

This investment is paying off handsomely. 
In the 10 years since the Redevelopment 
Authority acquired its first parcel of land, 
nearly $200 million in private funds have 
been invested within the boundaries of eight 
project areas. Almost 90 percent of this new 
construction is taxable, 

For example, with development yet un- 
completed, the 23 acres of Gateway Center 
are producing almost $1 million more per 
year in taxes to the local bodies than 
aid the 59 acres at the point in 1946. 
Thirty-six acres became Point State Park, 
and ar noc taxed. 
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I will not take up your time by reviewing 
all of the many projects which have been 
completed in the past 10 years, or are under- 
way in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County re- 
development programs. That part of the 
program completed so far in the city, how- 
ever, shows the following results: 

1. A total of 236 acres of blight and decay 
have been restored to new usefulness. 

2. The economic position of the down- 
town has been greatly strengthened. Gate- 
way Center and the Lower Hill redevelop- 
ment project inspired an additional $75 mil- 
lion in private investment in the adjacent 
Mellon Square park area alone. 

8. Thousands of new job opportunities 
have been created, and thousands more pre- 
served. 

4. By this summer, 16,000 persons will be 
employed in Gateway’s new office buildings, 
and annual payrolls there will exceed $100 
million. 

5. Thousands of skilled craftsmen and 
laborers have been employed on redevelop- 
ment job sites, and thousands more offsite 
to produce construction materials. 

On the other side of the ledger, in eight 
Pittsburgh redevelopment areas, local pub- 
lic agencies have spent $11,700,000 in public 
funds. This adds up to $1.40 a year per local 
city resident, or less than the price of a gen- 
eral admission ticket to see our Pirates play 
at Forbes Field. 

Another kind of tool has been used imagi- 
natively in Allegheny County in a vital area 
of development—the preservation of open 
recreation space. 

Two years ago, the three Mellon Founda- 
tions announced they had purchased about 
3,600 acres of farm and woodland in various 
sections of Allegheny County, and at inter- 
vals would sell the land at cost to the 
county to provide six major regional parks. 

This was a tremendously significant event, 
not only to our community, but to the en- 
tire Nation. For the first time in an urban 
center, a recreational land bank to serve the 
general public was established by private 
interests. In this way, land which eventu- 
ally would have been sold at greatly in- 
creased prices for other uses, was reserved 
for future park use. 

This action by the foundations most cer- 
tainly forestalled the speculation which 
would have occurred if the county govern- 
ment had purchased the land directly from 
its owners. Now, with the land bank cre- 
ated, the county will be able to buy the 
sites as public funds are available. 

Thus, a unique private-public partnership, 
exemplified constantly in the Pittsburgh 
Renaissance, has preserved a precious nat- 
ural resource for the benefit of all the 
people. 

In the past decade, the emphasis of re- 
newal and revitalization in Pittsburgh has 
been industrial, commercial, and civic in 
nature. .About 3 years ago, however, the 
Allegheny Conference addressed itself to the 
community’s housing problem, and, to guide 
its course of action, a survey of local hous- 
ing needs was undertaken. 

The survey concluded that a nonprofit, 
representative citizens’ organization with a 
full-time staff be formed to move effec- 
tively against the obstacles to housing prog- 
ress. 

Accordingly, ACTION-Housing, Inc., was 
established in August 1957. Its board of di- 
rectors, of which I am proud to be chair- 
man, represents an excellent cross section 
of community life, and demonstrates the 
willingness of Pittsburgh leaders to work 
in the interests of community growth and 
improvement. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc. is preparing, in 
cooperation with other private, civic, and 
public agencies, a program of housing and 
urban renewal to eliminate the slums and 
rundown areas in Allegheny County. 
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Td like to tell you about just one of 
ACTION-Housing’s programs in which the 
community’s business interests are playing 
a key role. I refer to the Pittsburgh Devel- 
opment Fund of ACTION-Housing; Inc., 
launched last September, and given impetus 
toward its goal of $2 million by grants to- 
taling $350,000 from the three Mellon 
foundations. 

The Pittsburgh Development Fund will 
create a revolving loan fund expected to ex- 
ceed $2 million, through interest-bearing 
loans from local major corporations, indus- 
tries, and organizations. I am happy to re- 
port that the fund is backed with substan- 
tial loans. 

The basic purpose of the development fund 
is to provide intermediate equity capital— 
seed money—for an extensive p: of pri- 
vately financed, privately built, and privately 
operated sales and rental housing, as well as 
stimulate large-scale home modernization 
for moderate income families. Please note 
the emphasis on private participation. 

The fund will serve to backstop local lend- 
ing institutions and the homebuilding in- 
dustry, and will be primarily a source of 
working capital that could not be obtained 
otherwise. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., was created and 
is working in the belief that our residential 
neighborhoods, both in’ the central cities 
and the surrounding surburbs, must keep 
pace with the development of our industry, 
commerce, and institutions. As Richard EK. 
Melion said at ACTION-Housing’s recent an- 
nual meeting: “An urban center such as 
Pittsburgh does not achieve true greatness 
unless its people are well housed—regardless 
of how many new office towers, expressways, 
and industrial plants are built.” 

For more than 3,000 years, cities have 
cradled and nourished religion, science, in- 
dustry, and the arts. They have been the 
developers of tradition and the source of in- 
vention. In the new urban age, our cities 
take on even greater significance. 

Since 1860, America has changed from an 
overwhelmingly rural to an overwhelmingly 
urban Nation. Formerly, almost every 
American came from the farm or from farm 
folk. This will not be true for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. ‘They will be truly 
urban Americans. The way we shape our 
cities will shape their lives and their out- 
look. : 

This is a tremendous challenge for To- 
ledo, for Pittsburgh, and for all the cities 
in America. 

In developing and revitalizing our cities, 
we work in a great tradition. Yet, we are 
pioneers. This is both our responsibility 
and our privilege. New frontiers await us. 
The opportunities are unlimited. 


Teenager of the Year, Margaret Anne 
Fauver, Silver Spring, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine pride I call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the “Teen- 
ager of the Year, “Miss Margaret Anne 
Fauver of Silver Spring, Md. By coinci- 
dence her father, Clarke L. Fauver is a 
fellow alumnus and Phi Alpha Delta 
fraternity brother of mine from George- 
town University Law School. 
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She is one of my constituents, a non- 
voting constituent who has written an 
essay titled, “Being a Part of the Group 
but Still an Individual.” 

In an age of conformists, it deserves 
wide circulation since the author, Mar- 
garet Anne Fauver, is a member of that 
too-often maligned part of our popula- 
tion called teenagers. We hear too 
much about the tiny minority of juve- 
nile delinquents these days and not near- 
ly enough about the vast majority of our 
young people who are good, honest, con- 
scientious civic-minded citizens of their 
schools and of their communities. 

The essay written by Miss Fauver, 
which has just come to my attention, 
backs up an imposing list of school, 
civic, and community activities in which 
this young lady is currently, and as I 

suppose teenagers say, frantically en- 
gaged. It enabled her to win the Peter 
Pan Teen-Age Foundation Scholarship 
Award, This award is worth $4,000 to 
Miss Fauver. She has just completed 
her freshman year at Ohio Wesleyan 
University and I daresay the scholarship 
award will be as welcome to her parents 
as I am sure it is to her. It is my un- 
derstanding that Secretary Arthur 8. 
Flemming will present Miss Fauver with 
the award. 

This scholarship is made available, 
through a series of regional contests, 
by Mr. Henry M. Plehn, president of 
Peter Pan Foundations, Inc., who feels 
strongly that the teenage group are 
better citizens than most of us realize 
and then set out to do something about 
it. Educators in the Washington area 
and in Philadelphia, Dallas, Minneapo- 
lis, Miami, and Los Angeles, where simi- 
lar contests were held, warmly endorsed 
the teenage foundation program. 
Judges for the contest included Ivy 
Baker Priest, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
the Honorable David Kerrick, Dr. Hurst 
Anderson, Sam Lévenson, Dorothy Gor- 
don, to name but a few. 

Miss Fauver’s essay is brief, but to the 
point. I suggest that you take a minute 
or two and read it. You will be the bet- 
ter for it and perhaps have a better un- 
derstanding of our teenage citizens. 
BEING A PART OF THE GROUP BUT STILL AN 

INDIVIDUAL 

In this age of emphasis on mass educa- 
tion and assembly line production, it is diffi- 
cult to remain individualistic. It requires 
both courage to resist the comforts of con- 
formity and conviction that individuality is 
too valuable to be sacrificed to group dicta. 
Similarly, one must realize that contact with 
the ideas of others, a stimulus to personal 
development and group achievement, should 
not be foregone because of the habit of pro- 
fessional nonconformity. 

Recognizing that group relationships are 
valuable, each individual must determine his 
function within the group. An evaluation 
of personal moral standards should be the 
foundation of this decision. From this the 
individual can discern when, for the benefit 
of the group, he should act in accordance 
with the group’s-majority. His understand- 
ing of values, therefore, becomes a frame of 
reference by which he may evaluate all situ- 
ations. A knowledge of his own personal 
beliefs, of his responsibility to mankind, and 
of possible consequences for his actions can 
and should serve as a guide for determining 
his conduct. 

The realization, then, of the problems that 
must be considered by an individual, makes 
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it seem apparent that remaining an. indi- 
vidual within a group can be beneficial to 
both parties. An evaluation of his standards 
will enable the individual to understand 
himself and, perhaps even more im 

to contribute more to the group. Independ- 
ence of thought and acceptance-of responsi- 
bility for personal action will both contribute 
to the integrity of his character. 


MarGarReT ANNE FAavver, WINNING ENTRY, 
PreTer PAN TEENAGE FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AWARD 


1. CIVIC AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


American field service foreign exchange 
program: One. of two students selected to 
represent high school and Silver Spring com- 
munity in Americans abroad program during 
summer of 1958; spent 2 months in Finland 
living with two Helsinki families. 

Acted as host for AFS students from other 
countries in the Washington area during 
1958-59 school year. 

Spoke on the student exchange program 
and its potential contribution to interna- 
tional relations at numerous school, church, 
and service club meetings. 

Served on high school screening commit- 
tee to seléct those eligible to participate in 
1959 Americans abroad program. 

Girl Scouting: Member of a local troop for 
past 10 years. 

One of two troop representatives to the 
senior planning board of the National Cap- 
ital Council, which plans and coordinates 
activities of senior high Scouts in the Wash- 
ington area; vice president of senior planning 
board, 1956-57; president, 1957-58. 

One of three patrol leaders responsible 
for 24 Girl Scouts from the Washington area 
attending the first national Girl Scout en- 
campment in 1956. 

Represented Maryland and the District of 


Célumbia at the all-States encampment at — 


Cody, Wyo., in 1957. The encampment in- 
cluded 104 girls from 43 States and 3 Terri- 
tories. 

Christ Congregational Church: Church 
member and member of youth fellowship; 
vice president of youth fellowship for past 
year. 

One of two principal speakers before the 
congregation during special Youth Sunday 
service. 

Volunteer Sunday School teacher for 
children at District of Columbia Junior Vil- 
lage for 1 year. 

Teen-Talk—TV program: Panelist on sev- 
eral television programs in the Teen-Talk 
series over WRC-TV, discussing problems of 
immediate concern and interest to teenagers 
and the general public. 

Metropolitan Area Youth Council: Repre- 
sented Washington area Girl Scouts on this 
council comprised of delegates from various 
youth organizations of the community (2 
years). 

Delegate from the council to conference 
of the Health and Welfare Council of the 
Metropolitan area (2 years). 

Delegate from the council to the first 
Youth Fitness Conference of the National 
Capital area. 

2. SCHOLASITIC ACTIVITIES 

Honorary societies and special awards: Na- 
tional Honor Society (elected in junior 
year); Monogram Society (for service to 
school); Quill and Scroll; Thespians; and 
Mu Alpha (national mathematics.) 

Gold key winner, Washington Evening Star 
citywide writing contest; 4-year perfect at- 
tendance award. 

Journalism: Editor in chief, high school 
annual, Silverlogue (senior year); literary 
editor, Silverlogue (junior year); reporter, 
high school newspaper, Silver Chips (sopho- 
more year). 

Dramatics: Production manager, annual 
show; stage manager for “All My Sons”; and 
property manager for “Starwagon.” 


Club. 

tn addition to these éxtrecutteular eativi« 
ties, I have been a student assistant to the 
college counselor during the past year. This 
has taken the place of 1 classroom hour. 

3. GRADES, END OF PREVIOUS SCHOOL YEAR 

A in English III (accelerated). 

Ain chemistry. 

Bin US. history (accelerated). 

Ain plane 

Rank in class of 620 at end of previous 
year: 27th. 


[From the Washington Post, June 29, 1960] 
SUBURBANITE Is TEENAGER OF THE YEAR 
Margaret Anne Fauver of Silver Spring, 


$4,000, given on the basis of contributions to 
school and community, as well as academic 


standing. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, made the presenta- 
tion to Margaret Anne at the HEW build 


With the scholarship goes the title of 
“Teenager of the Year.” 

Margaret Anne plans to enter Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in the fall. Her father, 
Clarke Fauver, is assistant secretary of the 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board. 





World Peace Tirough World Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, recent de- 
velopments in the instruments of war- 
fare compel thinking men everywhere to 
seek effective means to maintain world 
peace, Itis generally conceded that such 
means do not exist today. Peace rests 
precariously on mutual fears inspired by 
the “delicate balance of terror.” 

The enormity of the problem of 
achieving a sound basis for peace, how- 
ever, has resulted in a dearth of well- 
thought-out proposals directed to that 
end. Too many of us in public life have 
felt that we have done our duty to man- 
kind by paying lipservice to the ideals 
of peace without taking the trouble to 
come to grips with the concrete obstacles 
which stand in the way. 


The comprehensive series of proposals 
set forth in the now famous book by 
Grenville Clark, Esq., and Prof. Louis 
B. Sohn, “World Peace Through World 
Law,” invite and inspire hard thinking 
about the basic and all-important prob- 
lems of establishing such “legislative, 
executive and judicial institutions as are 
necessary to maintain world order mee 
enforcible world law.” 

The immense amount of detailed wittle 
in the Clark-Sohn book is its greatest 
virtue. At any given point at which the 
vital question of strengthening the war 
prevention authority of the United Na- 
tions is approached, this volume contains 
essential background data and carefully 
studied suggestions. It provides an in- 
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valuable starting point for the statesmen 
of the world who must soon attempt to 
extend the rule of law to those activities 
of nations which have a direct relation 
to the issues of war and peace, if civili- 
zation in the form in which we know it 
is to survive. 

A second and revised edition of 
“World Peace Through World Law,” 
first printed by the Harvard University 
Press in 1958 after 9 years of preparation, 
is about to be published. In the months 
ahead, there will be translations of the 
second edition into French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, Dutch, Norwegian, and 
Swedish with translations of the general 
introduction into Arabic, Chinese, Ital- 
ian, Japanese, and Polish. 

Grenville Clark, a New York attorney 
since 1906, received in 1959 the gold 
medal of the American Bar Association 
for service to American jurisprudence 
and has been engaged in the study of 
the problems of achieving world peace 
since 1939. 

Louis B. Sohn was a legal officer in the 
United Nations Secretariat and since 
1951 has been a professor at the Har- 
vard Law School where he gives courses 
in United Nations law and problems of 
world order. 

I heartily commend to my colleagues 
in both Houses of Congress and to other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this statement by Messrs. Clark and 
Sohn. 

Mr. President, I have been advised by 
the Government Printing Office that the 
cost of this insertion will be $972, cover- 
ing 12 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orb; and, notwithstanding the cost, I ask 
unanimous consent that the introduction 
to the second edition of “World Peace 
Through World Law” may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I state for the Rrecorp 
that the cost for the printing will be 
defrayed by myself and by the authors 
of the book. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


(By Grenville Clark) 


This book sets forth a comprehensive and 
detailed plan for the maintenance of world 
peace in the form of a proposed revision of 
the United Nations Charter. The purpose is 
to contribute material for the worldwide 
discussions which must precede the adoption 
of universal and complete disarmament and 
the establishment of truly effective institu- 
tions for the prevention of war. 

At the outset, it may be helpful to ex- 
plain: first, the underlying conceptions of 
this plan for peace; and second, the main 
features of the plan whereby these concep- 
tions would be carried out. 

The fundamental premise of the book is 
identical with the pronouncement of the 
President of the United States on October 31, 
1956: “There can be no peace without law.” 
In this context the word “law” necessarily 
implies the law of a world authority, Le., law 
which would be uniformly applicable to all 
nations and all individuals in the world and 
which would definitely forbid violence or the 
threat of it as a means for dealing with any 
international dispute. This world law must 
also be law in the sense of law which is 


injunc- 
tions which it is desirable to observe but for 
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the enforcement of which there is no effec- 
tive machinery. 

The proposition “no peace without law” 
also embodies the conception that peace can- 
not be insured by a continued arms race, nor 
by an indefinite “balance of terror”, nor by 
diplomatic maneuver, but only by universal 
and complete national disarmament to- 
gether with the establishment of institu- 
tions corresponding in the world field to 
those which maintain law and order within 
local communities and nations. 

A prime motive for this book is that the 
world is far more likely to make progress to- 
ward genuine peace, as distinguished from 
@ precarious armed truce, when a detailed 
plan adequate to the purpose is available, so 
that the structure and functions of the req- 
uisite world institutions may be fully dis- 
cussed on a worldwide basis. Consequently, 
this book comprises a set of definite and in- 
terrelated proposals to carry out complete 
and universal disarmanent and to strengthen 
the United Nations through the establish- 
ment of such legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial institutions as are necessary to maintain 
world order. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


The following are the basic principles by 
which Professor Sohn and I have been gov- 
erned: 

First. It is futile to expect genuine peace 
until there is put into effect an effective 
system of enforcible world law in the limited 
field of war prevention. This implies: (a) 
the complete disarmament, under effective 
controls, of each and every nation, and (b) 
the simultaneous adoption on a worldwide 
basis of the measures and institutions which 
the experience of centuries has shown to be 
essential for the maintenance of law and 
order, namely, clearly stated law against vio- 
lence, courts to interpret and apply that law 
and police to enforce it. All else, we con- 
ceive, depends upon the acceptance of this 
approach. 

Second. The world law against interna- 
tional violence must be explicitly stated in 
constitutional and statutory form. It must, 
under appropriate penalties, forbid the use 
of force by any nation against any other for 
any cause whatever, save only in self-defense; 
and must be applicable to all individuals as 
well as to all nations. 

Third: World judicial tribunals to inter- 
pret and apply the world law against inter- 
national violence must be established and 
maintained, and also organs of mediation 
and conciliation—so as to substitute peace- 
ful means of adjudication and adjustment in 
place of violence, or the threat of it, as the 
means for dealing with all international 
disputes. 

Fourth. A permanent world police force 
must be created and maintained which, while 
safeguarded with utmost care against misuse, 
would be fully adequate to forestall or sup- 
press any violation of the world law against 
international violence. 

Fifth. The complete disarmament of all 
the nations (rather than the mere “reduc- 
tion” or “limitation” of armaments) is es- 
sential for any solid and lasting peace, this 
disarmament to be accomplished in a simul- 
taneous and proportionate manner by care- 
fully verified stages and subject to a well- 
organized system of inspection. It is now 
generally accepted that disarmament must 
be universal and enforceable. That it must 
also be complete is no less necessary, since: 
(a) In the nuclear age no mere reduction 
in the new means of mass destruction could 
be effective to remove fear and tension; and 
(b) if any substantial national armaments 
were to remain, even if only 10 percent of 
the armaments of 1960, it would be imprac- 
ticable to maintain a sufficiently strong 
world police force to deal with any possible 
aggression or revolt against the authority of 
the world organization. We should face the 
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fact that until there is complete disarma- 
ment of every nation without exception 
there can be no assurance of genuine peace. 

Sixth. Effective world machinery must be 
created to mitigate the vast disparities in the 
economic condition of various regions of the 
world, the continuance of which tends to 
instability and conflict. 

The following supplementary principles 
have also guided us: 

Active participation in the world peace 
authority must be universal, or virtually so; 
and although a few nations may be permit- 
ted to decline active membership, any such 
nonmember nations must be equally bound 
by the obligation to abolish their Armed 
Forces and to abide by all the laws and regu- 
lations of the world organization with rela- 
tion to the prevention of war. It follows 
that ratification of the constitutional docu- 
ment creating the world peace organization 
(whether in the form of a revised United 
Nations Charter or otherwise) must be by a 
preponderant majority of all the nations and 
people of the world. 

The world law, in the limited field of war 
prevention to which it would be restricted, 
should apply to all individual persons in the 
world as well as to all the niations—to the 
end that in case of violations by individuals 
without the support of their governments, 
the world law could be invoked directly 
against them without the necessity of indict- 
ing a whole nation or group of nations. 

The basic rights and duties of all nations 
in. respect of the maintenance of peace 
should be clearly defined not in laws en- 
acted by a world legislature but in the con- 
stitutional document itself. That document 
should also carefully set forth not only the 
structure but also the most important 
powers of the various world institutions 
established or authorized by it; and the con- 
stitutional document should also define the 
limits of those powers and provide specific 
safeguards to guarantee the observance of 
those limits and the protection of individual 
rights against abuse of power. By this 
method of “constitutional legislation” the 
nations and peoples would know in advance 
within close limits what obligations they 
would assume by acceptance of the new 
world system, and only a restricted field of 
discretion would be left to the legislative 
branch of the world authority. 

The powers of the world organization 
should be restricted to matters directly re- 
lated to the maintenance of peace. All 
other powers should be reserved to the na- 
tions and their peoples. This definition and 
reservation of powers is advisable not only 
to avoid opposition based upon fear of pos- 
sible interference in the domestic affairs of 
the nations, but also because it is wise for 
this generation to limit itself to the single 
task of preventing international violence or 
the threat of it. If we can accomplish that, 
we should feel satisfied and could well leave 
to later generations any enlargement of the 
powers of the world organization that they 
might find desirable. 

While any plan to prevent war through 
total disarmament and the substitution of 
world law for international violence must 
be fully adequate to the end in view, it must 
also be acceptable to this generation. To 
propose a plan lacking in the basic essen- 
tials for the prevention of war would be 
futile. On the other hand, a plan which, 
however ideal in conception, is so far ahead 
of the times as to raise insuperable opposi- 
tion would be equally futile. Therefore, we 
have tried hard to strike a sound balance by 
setting forth a plan which, while really ade- 
quate to prevent war, would, at the same 
time, be so carefully safeguarded that it 
ought to be acceptable to all nations. 

It is not out of the question to carry out 
universal and complete disarmament and to 
establish the necessary new world institu- 
tions through an entirely new world author- 
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ity, but it seems more normal and sensible to 
make the necessary revisions of the present 
United Nations Charter. 

MAIN FEATURES OF THE WHOLE PLAN 


In harmony with these underlying prin- 
ciples, the -most important specific features 
of the proposed Charter revision may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Membership. The plan contemplates 
that virtually the whole world shall accept 
permanent membership before the revised 
Charter comes into effect—the conception 
being that so drastic a change in the world’s 
political structure should, in order to endure, 
be founded upon unanimous or nearly unan- 
imous approval. 

The assurance of assent by a great pre- 
ponderance of the nations and peoples of 
the world would be accomplished by the re- 
vised articles 3 and 110 providing: (a) that 
every independent state in the world shall be 
eligible for membership and may join at 
will: (b) that the revised charter shall come 
into force only when ratified by five-sixths 
of all the nations of the world, the ratify- 
ing nations to have a combined population 
of at least five-sixths of the total world 
population and to include all the 12 nations 
which then have the largest populations. 
The assurance of permanent membership 
would be provided by the revised article 6 
whereby no nation, once having ratified the 
revised charter, could either withdraw or be 
expelled. s 

The practical result would be that the 
plan would not even become operative until 
active and permanent support had been 
pledged by a great majority of all the na- 
tions, including as the 12 largest nations 
Brazil, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 

the People’s Republic of China, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and the U.S.S.R. 

Since in early 1960 there were 99 nations 
generally recognized as independent states 
or likely to be so recognized within a few 
years thereafter, the number of nonratify- 
ing nations under the proposed ratification 
formula would not exceed 16, all of which 
would probably be nations with populations 
of less than 40 million. And since, as a 
practical matter, the average population 
of such nonratifying nations would probably 
not exceed 15 million, it is unlikely that the 
population of the maximum number of non- 
ratifying nations would be more than 240 
million, or less than 8 percent of the world’s 
population, which we have estimated as of 
July 1965 at 3,172,156,000. 

With so large a preponderance in the 
number and population of the ratifying na- 
tions, it is reasonable to suppose that within 
& few years after the ratification of the re- 
vised charter, there would be no nonmem- 
ber nations whatever. For it seems clear 
that few, if any, nations would wish to stand 
out when at least five-sixths of all the na- 
tions of the world, having over 90 percent 
of its population, had agreed to the new 
pian for world peace. 

The likelihood that there might not be a 
single nonmember nation is made the 
greater by the proposed requirement (under 
revised arts..2 and 11) that everyone of the 
necessarily small minority of nonmember 
nations shall, nevertheless, be required to 
comply with all the prohibitions and obliga- 
tions of the disarmament plan. This pro- 
vision that every nation in the world shall 
completely disarm and shall comply with the 
plan for the substitution of world law for 
international violence is deemed funda- 
mental, since if even one small nation were 
permitted to possess the new weapons of 
mass destruction, such fears and suspicions 
might remain as to prevent the adherence 
of others, and the entire plan might be 
frustrated. 

In view of the proposed requirement that 
every nation would, irrespective of member- 
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ship, be bound to observe the world law in 
the field of war prevention, and the further 
fact that any minority of nonmember na- 
tions would necessarily be small, it may be 
argued that it would be simpler and legiti- 
mate to impose compulsory membership 
upon all the nations without exception. 
The plan set forth in a preliminary draft 
of the present proposals issued in 1953 did 
in fact provide that once the revised char- 
ter had been ratified by a very large major- 
ity of the nations, all other nations should 
be deemed full and permanent members, 
even though they might have deliberately 
refused ratification. In deference, however, 
to the view that no nation should be forced 
to accept such affirmative obligations of 
membership as the duty to contribute finan- 
cially, the present plan stops short of com- 
pelling membership by any nation, no matter 
how overwhelming the support for the re- 
vised charter. 

Nevertheless, the practical result would be 
little different from that of universal com- 
pulsory membership since, as already noted: 
(a) the maximum possible number of non- 
ratifying nations could not exceed one-sixth 
of all the nations and could have no more 
than a minor fraction of the world’s popula- 
tion; and (b) even this small minority of 
nations, although exempt from certain 


positive duties of membership, would be~ 


bound equally with the member nations to 
comply with the world law prohibiting inter- 
national violence and requiring complete 
disarmament. This practical result would be 
accomplished, however, without the element 
of coercion involved in requiring active 
membership from the relatively few nations 
which might choose not to ratify. 

(2) The General Assembly. A radical: re- 
vision is proposed as to the powers, com- 
position, and method of voting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Although the plan sets forth in the charter 
itself all the basic provisions of the disarma- 
ment process and of other main features 
(such as the proposed world police force, the 
revenue system and the judicial system), it 
would still be true that in order to imple- 
ment these basic provisions, the powers of 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
world organization must be considerable, 

The plan calls for imposing the final re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of the dis- 
armament process and the maintenance of 
peace upon the General Assembly itself, and 
gives the Assembly adequate powers to this 
end. These powers would, however, be strict- 
ly limited to matters directly related to the 
maintenance of peace. They would not in- 
clude such matters as regulation of inter- 
national trade, immigration and the like, or 
any right to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of the nations, save as expressly authorized 
by the revised charter in order to enforce 
disarmament or to prevent international 
violence where a situation which ordinarily 
might be deemed “domestic” has actually 
developed into a serious threat to world 
peace. 

To ensure the observance of these limita- 
tions, the delegated powers would be enum- 
erated and defined in the revised charter; 
while, as still further protection, there would 
be an explicit reservation to the member 
nations and their peoples of all powers not 
thus delegated “by express language or clear 
implication”, The delegated powers are de- 
fined in revised article 11 and in various 
other provisions of the revised charter, while 
the reservation of all nongranted powers is 
contained both in revised article 2 and in the 
proposed Bill of Rights (annex VIII). 

As above mentioned, the principle is fol- 
lowed that all the main features of the whole 
plan shall be included in the revised charter 
itself as “constitutional legislation”, having 
im mind that the nations will be more likely 
to accept the plan if all its principal pro- 
visions are clearly set forth in the constitu- 





with elaborate legislation,” 
would need to have some legislative 
powers, the plan calls for a revision of the 


majority of the nations and the largest na- 
tions are kept within moderate limits, and 
limitation, 


tion as follows: 

The 4 largest nations, 30 representatives 
each, 120. 
~ The 8 next largest nations, 15 representa- 
tives each, 120. 

The 20 next largest nations, 6 representa- 
tives each, 120. 

The 30 next largest nations, 4 representa- 
tives each, 120. 

The 34 next largest nations, 2 representa- 
tives each, 68. 

The 3 smallest nations, 1 representative 
each, 3. 

A total of 99 nations and 551 representa- 
tives. 

It is proposed that the populations of co- 
lonial and semi-colonial areas (i.e., the non- 
self-governing territories and dependencies, 
including territories under trusteeship ad- 
ministration) shall not be counted in de- 
termining the representation of the inde- 
pendent states but that, in order to afford 

treatment to the estimated approxi- 
mately 95 million people (in 1965) of these 
areas, they shall be entitled to representation 
in. proportion to population on the same 
average basis as the people of the member 
nations. It is assumed that as of July 1965 
this method would entitle these areas as a 
whole to 17 representatives. The General 
Assembly would allocate these representa- 
tives among the various territories or groups 
of territories, taking into account their rela- 
tive populations. 

Of the assumed 568 representatives, 551 
would therefore represent the assumed 99 in- 
dependent states, while the non-self-govern- 
ing and trust territories would have 17 rep- 
resentatives. 

‘The four most populous nations of the 
world—the People’s Republic of China, India, 
the Soviet Union and the United States— 
would each have the maximum of 30 repre- 
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sentatives; and even the smallest nation 
i was asenaees 0 The 

568 representatives would represent a total 
estimated world population (as of July 1965) 
of 3,172,156,000, or an average of about 5,- 


not nearly as much so as under the present 
system of one vote for each member nation 
irrespective of 

Over a period of years, the authors have 
studied many plans for determining repre- 
seritation by various formulas that would 
take account of such factors as relative liter- 
acy, relative wealth as measured by per 
capita income, etc. We have concluded, how- 
ever, that the introduction of any such other 
factors would raise so many complications 
and involve such uncertain and invidious 
distinctions that it is wiser to hold to the 
less elaborate formula herein proposed. 

We have also studied numerous sugges- 
tions for a bicameral world legislature in 
which the nations would have voting power 
in one house in proportion to their popula- 
tions, but equal voting power in the other 
house irrespective of their size. Modifications 
of this plan in the shape of a system of 
double voting in a single house have also 
been studied. After weighing these alter- 
natives, we conclude that the one~chamber 
solution herein proposed (together with 
representation which takes account of rela- 
tive populations, but is modified by the pro- 
posed system of categories and the proposed 
maximum and minimum number of repre- 
sentatives) is not only simpler, but also is 

y as fair an arrangement as any other. 
However, we hold no dogmatic views on this 
difficult subject, the essential point being 
that there must be some radical, yet equit- 
able, change in the present system of repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly as a basis 
for conferring upon the Assembly certain 
essential, although carefully limited, powers 
of legislation which it does not now possess. 

As to the method of selection of the repre- 
sentatives, it is proposed that a system of 
full popular election shall be gradually intro- 
duced. This would be done under a three- 
stage plan providing: (a) that in the first 
stage all the representatives would be chosen 
by the respective national legislatures of the 
member naticns; (b) that in the second 
stage at least half the representatives would 
be chosen by popular vote of those persons 
qualified to vote for the most numerous 
branch of the national legislature; and (c) 
that in the third stage all the representa- 
tives would be chosen by the same sort of 
popular vote. The first two stages would 
normally be of 12 years each (three 4-year 
terms of the General Assembly) but could 
each be extended by 8 years ty a special vote 
of the Assembly. The popular election of all 
the representatives would, therefore, nor- 
mally become mandatory 24 years after the 
ratification of the revised charter and in any 
case not later than 40 years after the revised 
charter comes into force. 

With regard to the terms of service of the 
representatives, it is proposed that they shall 
serve for 4 years. 

Concerning the procedure for voting in 
the General Assembly, it is proposed in 
place of the present method: (a) that a ma- 
jority of all the representatives then in office 
must be present in order to constitute a 
quorum; (b) that, except as to certain 
“important” and “special” questions, de- 
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a a ee which in one 
instance would the affirmative vote 
of three-fourths of all the representatives in 


the General Assembly would be constitu- 
tionally provided for, namely, a Standing 
Committee on the Peace Enforcement 
Agencies and a Standing Committee on 
Budget and Finance. The former would be 
a watchdog committee to exercise legislative 
supervision over the process and mainte- 
nance of disarmament and over the United 
Nations Peace Force. The latter would have 
vital functions in submitting to the As- 
sembly recommendations as to the amount 
and apportionment of each annual budget 
for all the activities of the strengthened 
United Nations. 

With relation tot he powers of the revised 
General Assembly, a clear distinction would 
be made between legislative powers and 
powers of recommendation. The legislative 
powers would be strictly limited to matters 
directly related to the maintenance-of peace, 
whereas the extensive powers of mere recom- 
mendation now possessed by the Assembly 
would be retained and even broadened. To 
this end, the Assembly’s legislative authority 
would, as above mentioned, exclude any 
regulation of international trade, immigra- 
tion and the like and any right to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of the nations, save 
only as strictly necessary for the enforce- 
ment of disarmament or, in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, for the prevention of interna- 
tional violence. 

On the other hand, as distinguished from 
the power to legislate, the General Assembly 
would have the right to make nonbinding 
recommendations on any subject which it 
deemed relevant to the maintenance of peace 
and the welfare of the world’s people. 

(3) The Executive Council. It is proposed 
to abolish the present Security Council and 
to substitute for it an Executive Council, 
composed of 17 Representatives elected by 
the General Assembly itself. This new and 
highly important organ would not only be 
chosen by the Assembly, but would also be 
responsible to and removable by the As- 
sembly; and the Council would serve for the 
same 4-year terms as the Representatives in 
the Assembly. 

Special provision would be made for 
representation of the larger nations, whereby 
the four largest nations (China, India, the 
U.S.A, and the U.S.S.R.) would each be en- 
titled at all times to have one of its Repre- 
sentatives on the Council; and four of the 
eight next largest nations (Brazil, France, 
West Germany, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Paki- 
stan, and the United Kingdom) would in 
rotation also be entitled to representation, 
with the proviso that two of these four shall 
always be from nations in Europe and the 
other two from nations outside Europe. 
The remaining nine members would be 
chosen by the Assembly from the Repre- 
sentatives of all the other member Nations 
and the non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories under a formula designed to provide 
fair representation for all the main regions 
of the world and to insure that every mem- 
ber Nation, without exception, shall in due 
course have a Representative on this all- 
important Council. 

In contrast to the voting procedure of the 
present Security Council, whereby any one 
of the five nations entitled to permanent 
membership has a veto power <n all non- 
procedural matters, the decisions of the new 
Executive Council on important matters 
(as defined in par. 2 of revised art. 27) would 
be by a vote of 12 of the 17 representatives 
composing it, with the proviso that this ma- 
jority shail include a majority of the 8 
members of the Council from the 12 mem- 
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ber Nations entitled to 15 or more Repre- 
pny Ss. ee Lane eS eee 
of the 9 other members of the Council. 
other decisions wuld be Se a saa ae 
12 members of the Council. 

This Executive Council would constitute 
the executive arm of the strengthened 
United Nations, holding much the same rela- 
tion to the General Assembly as that of the 
British Cabinet to the House of Commons, 
Subject to its responsibility to the Assembly, 
the new Council would have broad powers — 
to supervise and direct the disarmament 
process and other aspects of the whole system 
for the maintenance of peace provided for 
in the revised charter, 

The Executive Council would, for example, 
decide (subject fo review by the General As- 
sembly) as to whether each stage of the dis- 
armament process has been satisfactorily 
completed and, once complete national dis- 
armament has been achieved, would watch 
over its maintenance. Nevertheless, the 
Council would always remain subordinate to 
the Assembly, which would have final au- 
thority to make such crucial decisions as the 
possible postponement of any stage of the 
disarmament process, and the imposition of 
sanctions in case of any breach of the peace 
or serious violation by any nation of the 
authority of the United Nations. 

(4) Economic and Social Council, Trustee- 
ship Council. These two Councils would be 
continued, but with a somewhat larger and 
different composition than under the present 
charter designed to provide a wider and 
better-balanced representation on these 
Councils. 

The Economic and Social Council, instead 
of its present membership of 18, would have 
@ membership of 24 representatives elected 
by the General Assembly from among its own 
number for 4-year terms. They would be 
chosen pursuant to a formula whereby each 
of the 12 member nations having the largest 
gross national products would be entitled to 
have one of its representatives on the Coun- 
cil at all times, the other 12 members of the 
Council to be elected by the Assembly from 
among the representatives of all the remain- 
ing member nations and the non-self- 
governing or trust territories, with due regard 
to geographical distribution. 

The present provisions for the composition 
of the Trusteeship Council would also be 
substantially changed. This Council would 
likewise consist entirely of representatives 
elected by the Assembly from among its own 
mumber for 4-year terms and would be 
chosen under a formula whereby its member- 
ship would include three groups of equal 
number: (a) a group of representatives from 
the member nations which are actually ad- 
ministering either trust territories or other 
non-self-governing territories; (b) a group 
of representatives from the member nations 
which have achieved independence since 
1939; and (c) & group of representatives 
from all the other member nations, i.e., from 
all the member nations not covered by the 
two preceding categories. p 

Like the Executive Council these two other 
Councils would be directly responsible to the 
Assembly. Their responsibilities would be 
enlarged; and their usefulness would be en- 
hanced by reason of the greatly increased 
funds which would be available to them 
under the proposed new revenue system. 

(5) The disarmament process. Annex I 
contains a carefully framed plan for the 
elimination—-not the mere “reduction” or 
“limitation”—of all national armaments. 

It calls for a “transition period” of 1 year 
following the coming into force of the re- 
vised charter during which the first new Gen- 
eral Assembly would be selected, the first 
Executive Council would be chosen by the 
Assembly, and the first Inspection Commis- 
sion would be appointed by that Council, 
subject to confirmation by the Assembly. 
The plan then calls for a “preparatory stage” 
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of 2 years, during which an arms census 
would be taken, an inspection service would 
be organized, and other preparations would 
be made. Finally, it provides for an “actual 
disarmament stage” which would normally 
cover 10 years during which there would be 
a step-by-step proportionate reduction in all 
categories of all national armed forces and 
all armaments at the rate of 10 percent per 
annum. As below mentioned, this normal 
10-year period.could be reduced to 7 years 
by the General Assembly or could, on the 
other hand, be extended by the Assembly 
under certain circumstances. 

The proposed Inspection Commission, the 
members of which would be appointed for 
5-year terms by the Executive Council sub- 
ject to confirmation by the General Assembly, 
would consist of 5 persons, none of whom 
could be a national of any of the 12 nations 
having 15 or more representatives in the 
General Assembly and no 2 of whom could 
be nationals of the same nation. The ad- 
ministrative head of the Inspection Service 
would be an Inspector-General, who would be 
appointed by the Inspection Commission for 
@ 6-year term, subject to confirmation by 
the Executive Council, and would be re- 
movable by the Commission at will. 

The Executive Council would have general 
supervision over the Inspection Commisison 
with authority to issue instructions to the 
Commission and to remove at will any mém- 
ber of the Commission. 

Very careful safeguards would be provided 
“to insure the competence and integrity of the 
personnel of the Inspection Service and their 
devotion to the purposes of the United Na- 
tions. These would include a provision lim- 
iting the number of nationals of any one na- 
tion among those performing duties of actual 
inspection to not more than 4 percent of the 
total number of inspectors; a requirement 
that all the personnel of the Service shall be 
recruited on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible; a prohibition against their seeking 
or receiving instructions from any govern- 
ment or authority except the United Nations; 
and the requirement of a solemn declara- 
tion that they will perform their functions 
impartially and conscientiously. On the 
other hand, all the personnel of the Service 
would be assured “fully adequate” pay and 
allowances and retirement pensions free from 
all taxation. 

As a still further safeguard, the Standing 
Committee on the Peace Enforcement Agen- 
cies of the General Assembly would have the 
responsibility of watching over the proper 
performance by the Inspection Commisison 
of its duties and also over the proper exercise 
by the Exectuive Council of its general au- 
thority over the Commission with full power 
to investigate and report to the Assembly it- 
self. 

The proposed powers of the Inspection 
Service are carefully defined in Annex I, and 
the General Assembly would be empowered to 
adopt further regulations to ensure, on the 
one hand, the efficacy of the inspection sys- 
tem and, on the other hand, to protect na- 
tions and individuals against possible 
abuses of power. While Inspectors would be 
given unlimited access to establishments with 
especially dangerous potentials, periodic in- 
spections of less dangerous activities would 
be restricted to a reasonable number each 
year. Any additional inspection of activities 
subject only to periodic inspection and of 
places not ordinarily subject to inspection 
could be conducted only on the basis of a 
special authorization issued by one of the 
United Nations regional courts which would 
be established as explained below. Such an 
authorization could be granted only upon a 
showing to the court of reasonable cause to 
believe or suspect that a prohibited activity 
is being conducted in the place sought to 
be inspected. Regular aerial surveys would 
be provided for, subject to the limitation 
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that no more than three regular surveys of 
any particular territory could be conducted 
in any year. Special aerial surveys could also 
be made, but only upon court authorization 
after a showing to the court of reasonable 
cause. 

The reduction process during each year of 
the “actual disarmament stage” would be 
verified by the Inspection Commission, which 
would report fully to the Executive Council 
as to whether the required proportionate re- 
ductions had been duly carried out by all the 
nations. The General Assembly, advised by 
the Council, would have power to suspend 
the disarmament process for 6 months at a 
time if not fully satisfied that it was being 
faithfully fulfilled. On the other hand, after 
the first 4 years, the Assembly would have 
the power to cut in half the remaining 6 
years, so as to achieve universal and com- 
plete disarmament in 7 years from the be- 
ginning of the “actual disarmament stage.” 

This disarmament plan, should, however, be 
thought of as a 12-year plan if normally 
carried out without either delay or accelera- 
tion, i.e, the 2 years of the “preparatory 
stage” and the normal 10 years of the “actual 
disarmament stage’ At the end of the 
latter period, no national military forces 
whatever would exist; and the only military 
force in the entire world (as distinguished 
from limited and lightly armed internal 
police forces) would be a world police force, 
to be called the United Nations Peace Force, 
which would be built up parallel with and in 
proportion to the disarmament process. 

No plan for universal and complete dis- 
armament is practicable, unless all nations 
are bound by it. It is apparent to all that if 
any one of the larger and stronger nations 
were exempted from the disarmament proc- 
ess, no such disarmament would be feasible. 
But it is equally true in this world of novel 
weapons of tremendous destructive power 
that even a small nation might become 4 
menace to the peace of the world. The dis- 
armament system must, therefore, cover 
every nation, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not; and the plan includes 
appropriate provisions to this end. 

Under the above-mentioned ratification 
procedure (whereby the revised Charter 
would not come into force until ratified by 
five-sixths of all the nations, the ratifying 
nations to have at least five-sixths of the 
world’s population and to include each of 
the 12 nations having the largest popula- 
tions), it is possible, and even probable, 
that there would actually be no nonmember 
nations whatever; and in any event any 
such nonmember nations would be few in 
number and relatively small in size. In 
case, however, there should be a few nations 
which chose to refrain from active member- 
ship, it is essential that they shall neverthe- 
less be expressly bound to refrain from vio- 
lence on the same basis as the member na- 
tions and to settle all their disputes by 
peaceful means. Correspondingly also, all 
nonmember nations must be required to 
Observe the disarmament provisions. It 
would therefore be provided that all nations 
“shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means” and the obligation to dis- 
arm would be imposed upon “every nation 
in the world.” Moreover, every nonmember 
nation would be brought into a special re- 
lationship with the United Nations through 
& system of agreements whereby all non- 
member nations would agree to comply with 
the disarmament provisions of Annex I and 
the laws, regulations, and decisions made 
thereunder. 

The proposed disarmament plan depends 
also on its simultaneous execution by all 
nations. It is obvious that no nation would 
be willing or could be expected to disarm 
ahead of the others; and therefore all neces- 
sary safeguards must be established to en- 
sure that no nation would be put in a dis- 
advantageous position because other nations 
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have not simultaneously carried out their 
Commission would’ be empowered not only 
to approve annual disarmament plans for 
every nation but also to supervise and to 
ensure their simultaneous execution. 

Still further, the disarmament plan must 
make sure that all nations will disarm pro- 
portionately. The year-by-year diminution 
of military strength must be equal for all 
nations, since no nation can be expected to 
disarm by a larger percentage than others 
and since no nation should be deprived of a 
main source of its military strength. while 
other nations still retain their principal 
sources of strength. Thus a nation strong 


In nuclear weapons should not be entirely 


deprived of them while other nations retain 
a large proportion of their preponderant 
land armies. And similarly, a nation could 
not reasonably be asked to abandon its bal- 
listic missiles while another was permitted 
to retain its bombing planes, For these rea- 
sons a uniform percentage reduction year by 
year is provided for as the fairest and most 
acceptable method to achieve total national: 
disarmament. 


It would not, however, be sufficient merely 
to provide for uniform percentage reductions 
in the total military forces and armaments 
of the various. nations, since a. particular 
nation might, for example, simply demobi- 
lize a large number of foot soldiers while 
leaving the strength of its air force and 
navy unimpaired. Similarly, some other 
nation might limit a required numerical.cut 
in its air force te maintenance personnel 
while keeping all its pilots in the service. 
A requirement with respect to the reduction 
of weapons might also be easily evaded if a 
nation were permitted to divide the reduc- 
tion unequally between its fighter planes 
and long-range bombers, or between its fis- 
sionable and fusionable weapons. A really 
fair and safe method of reduction requires, 
therefore, that each nation shall reduce in 
an equal manner the personnel not only of 
each major service (land, sea, and air), but 
also of each major component thereof. 
Moreover, this principle of proportionate re- 
ductions would need to be applied uniformly 
to troops stationed in the home territory 


and abroad. For example, if in a given year - 
particular 


the ground forces of a nation 
should consist of 500,000 men of whom 100,- 
000 were stationed abroad, a 10 percent re- 
duction of 50,000 in that year would have 
to be divided in such a way as to insure that 
40,000 be from the forces sta- 
tioned in the home territory and 10,000 from 
those stationed abroad. 


Fairness and safety require similar equal 
and proportionate reductions in each major 
category of weapons and in all facilities for 
the production of armaments. Reductions 
of the same proportionate size should be 
made, for instance, in each nation’s capacity 
to produce various categories of weapons; 
for example, with respect to guided and 


ballistic missiles, separate cuts would be . 


necessary in tie capacity for the production 
of short-, medium-, and long-range missiles. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
disarmament plan includes detailed pro- 
visions requiring that all personnel reduc- 
tions be distributed proportionately not only 
among the personnel of the major military 
services but also among their principal com- 
ponents. Similar proportionate reductions 


would be required among the various cate- © 


gories of the armaments of the various serv- 
ices and components and in the various 
facilities for armament production. The 
annual reduction plans of every nation 
would be subject to approval and supervision 
by the Inspection Service, and a serious 
violation could result in the postponement 
of all further annual reductions, for periods 
of not more than 6 months at a time, until 
the violation was remedied. 
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The disarmament plan also includes pro- 
vision for a United Nations Nuclear Energy 
rete with dual functions: (a) to assist 
ion Service in guarding against 
pes diversion of nuclear materials to 
any war-making purpose, and (b) to pro- 
mote the worldwide use of nuclear materials 
and processes for peaceful purposes. To 
these ends, the Nuclear Energy Authority 
would have wide powers to acquire by pur- 
chase at a fair price all nuclear materials in 
the world, with the obligation to have them 
put to use at fair rentals for peaceful pur- 
poses in all parts of the world under ar- 
rangements that would apportion the mate- 
rials fairly and safeguard them against 
seizure. It is contemplated that this new 
authority, having wider scope and member- 
ship than the International Atomic Energy 
Agency established in 1956, would take over 
the personnel and functions of that Agency. 
As in the case of the Inspection Service, 
the Nuclear Energy Authority would be 
under the direction and control of a five- 
member Commission. This body would be 
called the Nuclear Energy Commission. 
Within its field this Commission would cor- 
respond to the Inspection Commission and 
would be subject to the same careful pro- 
visions as the Inspection Commission in 
respect of the eligibility of its members and 
the authority of the Executive Council to 
supervise its policies and to remove any 
member at will. 

The administrative head of the Nuclear 
Energy Authority would be a General Man- 
ager appointed for a 6-year term by the 
Nuclear Energy Commission and removable 
by it at will. Safeguards corresponding to 
those provided in respect of the personnel 
of the Inspection Service would also be 
applicable to the personnel of the Nuclear 
Energy Authority, and the Standing Commit- 
tee on the Peace Enforcement Agencies of 
the General Assembly would have respon- 
sibilities in respect of this Nuclear Energy 
Authority corresponding to its responsibil- 
ities in respect of the Inspection Service. 

A new feature of the disarmament plan, 
made necessary by the recent penetration of 
outer space and its potentialities for the 
future, is a proposed United Nations Outer 
Space Agency. The broad objectives sought 
are: (a) To insure that outer space is used 
only for peaceful purposes, and (b) to pro- 
mote its exploration and use for the com- 
mon benefit of all the people of this earth, 
rather than for the benefit of any nation or 
any part of mankind. 

The Outer Space Agency would, subject to 
the overall authority of the General Assem- 
bly and the Executive Council, be under the 
“direction and control” of a United Nations 
Outer Space Commission. This Commis- 
sion, like the Inspection Commission and 
the Nuclear Energy Commission, would be 
composed of five members appointed for 
5-year terms by the Executive Council sub- 
ject to confirmation by the General Assem- 
bly and would be removable at will by the 
Council. 

Correspondingly also, the Outer Space 
Agency would have an administrative head 
who would be called the Managing Director. 

Moreover, as to the personnel of the Outer 
Space Agency, there would be safeguarding 
provisions in all respects similar to the 
above-described provisions relative to the 
personnel of the Inspection Service and the 
Nuclear Energy Authority; and the Standing 
Committee on the Peace Enforcement Agen- 
cies would have “watchdog” responsibilities 
identical with those relative to the Inspec- 
tion Service and the Nuclear Energy 
Authority. 

Provision is made for reporting any viola- 
tions of the disarmament plan; for correct- 
ing such violations; for the prosecution of 
serious individual violators in regional 
courts of the United Nations; and for sanc- 
tions against nations themselves in the pos- 
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sible event of defiance or evasion by any 
government. As a still further safeguard, 
there would be the above-mentioned com- 
mittee of the General Assembly (the Stand- 
ing Committee on the Peace Enforcement 
Agencies) with the function of keeping a 
sharp eye on all aspects of the disarmament 
process and of keeping the Assembly in- 
formed of any derelictions or defects. 

It is a basic premise of this necessarily 
elaborate plan for universal and complete 
disarmament that, while the proposed sys- 
tem of inspection and control could not 
provide absolute assurance against the 
clandestine retention or manufacture of 
weapons, it could and would provide highly 
effective protection. It would be fallacious 
and a counsel of despair to reject the idea 
of the complete abolition of national arma- 
ments, including nuclear weapons, merely 
because no absolute or foolproof guarantee 
can be supplied that every ounce of danger- 
ous war material has been accounted for 
and that no dangerous new weapon can ever 
be secretly made. 

It is believed that the whole proposed sys- 
tem of inspection, including the inspection 
of all means of “delivery” of nuclear weap- 
ons, would, in practice, make it impossible 
for any group within a nation or any nation 
itself to assemble weapons that would consti- 
tute a serious danger. And it is also to be 
remembered that a powerful world police 
force would always be in the background for 
the very purpose of deterring or suppressing 
any rash attempt at international violence. 

The guarantees of safety to be relied upon 
when all national armaments are abolished 
lie, therefore, in the combination of a com- 
prehensive and highly organized inspection 
system with a coercive force of overwhelming 
power. Not exclusively on one or the other, 
but on the combined effect of both, the world 
could safely rely in the abandonment once 
and for all of all national military forces. 

(6) A World Police Force. The plan is 
framed upon the assumption that not even 
the most solemn agreement and not even 
the most thorough inspection system, or 
both together, can be fully relied upon to 
insure that every nation will always carry 
out and maintain complete disarmament and 
refrain from violence under all circum- 
stances. Moreover, it must be recognized 
that even with the complete elimination of 
all military forces there would necessarily 
remain substantial, although strictly limited 
and lightly armed, internal police forces and 
these police forces, supplemented by civilians 
armed with sporting rifles and fowling pieces, 
might conceivably constitute a serious threat 
to a neighboring country in the absence of 
a well-disciplined and heavily armed world 
police. 

In short, our conception is that if police 
forces are necessary to maintain law and 
order even within a mature community or 
nation, similar forces will be required to 
guarantee the carrying out and maintenance 
of comp):te disarmament by each and every 
nation and to deter or suppress any at- 
tempted international violence. In conse- 
quence, detailed constitutional provision is 
made for a world police, to be organized and 
maintained by the strengthened United 
Nations and to be called the United Nations 
Peace Force. This world police force would 
be the only military force permitted any- 
where in the world after the process of na- 


-tional disarmament has been completed. It 


would be built up during the above-described 
actual disarmament stage, so that as the 
last national military unit is disbanded the 
organization of the Peace Force would 
simultaneously be completed. 

Annex II provides in detail for the organi- 
zation and maintenance of the proposed 
United Nations Peace Force—for its recruit- 
ment and pay, its terms of service, its maxi- 
mum and minimum strength, and for its 
training, equipment, disposition and func- 
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tions. This Peace Force would consist of two 
components—a standing component and a 
Peace Force Reserve—both of which would, 
save in the most extreme emergency, be 
composed solely of volunteers, 

The standing component would be a full- 
time force of professionals with a strength 
of between 200,000 and 600,000, as deter- 
mined from year to year by the General As- 
sembly. The proposed term of service for its 
enlisted personnel would be not less than 4 
or more than 8 years, as determined by the 
General Assembly, with provision for the re- 
enlistment of a limited number of especially 
well-qualified personnel, 

In respect of the composition of the stand- 
ing component, assurance would be provided 
through various specific limitations in annex 
It that it would be recruited mainly, al- 
though not exclusively from ‘the smaller 
nations. These limitations would include: 
(a) A provision whereby the number of na- 
tionals of any nation (including any non- 
self-govering or trust territory under its 
administration) serving at any one time in 
the standing component shall not exceed 
3 percent of its then existing total strength; 
(b) a provision that the number of nationals 
of any nation in any one of three main 
branches (land, sea, and air) of the stand- 
ing component shall not exceed 3 percent of 
the then existing strength of such main 
branch; (c) a provision that the number of 
nationals of any nation serving at any one 
time in the officer corps of either of the 
three main branches of the standing com-_ 
ponent shall not exceed 3 percent of the then 
existing strength of the officer corps of such 
main branch; and (d) a provision that not 
less than 2 percent or more than 10 percent 
of the total strength of the standing com- 
ponent shall be nationals of the nations or 
nation constituting any 1 of 11 to 20 regions 
into which the whole world would be divided 
by the General Assembly pursuant to para- 
graph 9 of article 26 of annex I. 

The units of the standing component 
would be stationed throughout the world in 
such a way that there would be no undue 
concentration in any particular nation or 
region, and, on the other hand, so as to 
facilitate prompt action for the maintenance 
of peace if and when required. Proposed 
specific provisions in this respect include: A 
direction that the standing component shall 
be stationed at military bases of the United 
Nations so distributed around the world as 


- to facilitate its availability in case prompt 


action to prevent or suppress international 
violence is directed by the General Assembly 
(or in certain circumstances by the Execu- 
tive Council); a provision that no such base 
shall be situated within the territory of any 
nation entitled to 15 or more representatives 
in the General Assembly, thus insuring that 
).0 United Nations military base would be 
l.cated in any of the 12 largest nations; a 
provision that all the territory of the world 
outside that of the 12 largest nations shall 
be divided by the General Assembly into 11 
to 20 regions for the special purpose of dis- 
tributing elements of the standing compo- 
nent between such regions, with the proviso 
that not less than 5 percent or more than 
10 percent of the total strength of the stand- 
ing component shall be stationed in bases in 
any one of those regions, save only when 
the peace force has been duly called upon 
to take action. 

In order to insure the greatest possible 
security for the standing component, pro- 
vision would be made that its units be lo- 
cated to the greatest extent possible on is- 
lands or peninsulas, or in other easily de- 
fensible positions. 

The mobility of the standing component 
would be of great importance, in order that 
its widely distributed units could be prompt- 
ly brought together into a formidable force 
in the event of any serious threat of inter- 
national violence or serious defiance of the 
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authority of the world organization. The 
equipment of the standing cemponent 
should, therefore, include an ample num- 
ber of large and swift aircraft for the long- 
distance transport of men and supplies, and 
in voting the annual budgets for the Peace 
Force the General Assembly would have au- 
thority to provide for this need. 

As distinguished from the active or 
standing component, the Peace Force Re- 
serve would have no organized units what- 
ever, but would consist only of individuals 
partially trained and subject to call for 
service with the standing component in case 
of need. It would have a strength of be- 
tween 600,000 and 1,200,000, as determined 
by the General Assembly. Its members 
would be recruited subject to careful pro- 
visions as to geographical distribution iden- 
tical with those applicable to the standing 
component. The proposed term of service 
of its enlisted personnel would be for not 
less than 6 or more than 10 years, as deter- 
mined by the General Assembly. They 
would receive a minimum amount of basic 
training during the first 3 years of their 
term of service and some further training 
during the remainder of their terms, but 
except for these training periods would re- 
main in their home countries on a standby 
basis subject to call. 

The officers of both components would be 
selected, trained, and promoted with a view 
to “ensuring an officer corps of the highest 
possible quality” with adequate opportunity 
for the selection as officer candidates of 
highly qualified men from the rank and 
file. 

Specific provision would be made for ade- 
quate pay and allowances for the personnel 
of both components, all pay and other com- 
pensation (including retirement pensions) 
to be free from all taxation. 

It is contemplated that the United Nations 
Peace Force shall be regularly provided with 
the most modern weapons and equipment, 
except that its possession or use of biologi- 
cal, chemical, or any other weapons adapta~ 
ble to mass destruction, other than nuclear 
weapons, would be forbidden, special pro- 
vision being miade, as hereafter mentioned, 
for the use of nuclear weapons in extreme 
circumstances. The initial weapons and 
equipment of the Peace Force would come 
from the transfer of weapons and equip- 
ment discarded by national military forces 
during the process of complete disarmament. 
Subsequent supplies would be produced by 
the United Nations in its own production 
facilities through a separate agency to be 
established by the General Assembly and 
called the United Nations Military Supply 
and Research Agency. This Agency would 
engage in research relative to the develop- 
ment of new weapons and relative to meth- 
ods of defense against the possible use by 
any nation of prohibited weapons clandes- 
tinely hidden or produced. 

With regard to the use of nuclear weapons 
by the Peace Force, the solution proposed is 
that neither component shall normally be 
equipped with any kind of nuclear weapons, 
but that some such weapons shall be held 
in reserve in the custody of a civilian agency 
for use only under the most careful pre- 
cautions. This agency would be the Nuclear 
Energy Authority which would be author- 
ized to release any nuclear weapons for pos- 
sible use by the Peace Force only by order 
of the General Assembly itself, and then 
only if the Assembly has declared that nu- 
clear weapons (which might have been clan- 
destinely hidden or clandestinely produced) 
have actually been used against some na- 
tion or against the United Nations, or that 
such use is imminently threatened. While 
it may be argued that nuclear weapons 
should be part of the regular equipment of 
@ world police force so that it could immedi- 
ately crush by ruthless action any defiance 
of the world law, this solution has been 





rejected as being no more consistent with 
the purpose of the Peace Force than the 
regular equipment of a city police force 
with weapons whereby thousands of citizens 
could be killed in suppressing a riot. 

It is also realized that it can be persua- 
sively argued that nuclear weapons should 
not be even potentially available to the 
Peace Force. On balance, however, it is be- 
lieved wise to make it possible for the Peace 
Force to use nucelar weapons in extreme cir- 
cumstances provided that, as called for by 
the above-described proposals such possible , 
use is safeguarded with the utmost care. 

The immediate direction of the Peace 


Force would be entrusted to a committee of- 


five persons—to be called’ the Military Staff 
Committee—all of whom would have to he 
nationals of the smaller nations, i.e., of those 
nations entitled to less than 15 representa- 
tives in the General Assembly. Beyond this 
safeguard, however, the Military Staff Com- 
mittee would always be under the close con- 
trol of civilian authority, i.e., of the Execu- 
tive Council. Still further, the General 
Assembly, through its Standing Committee 
on the Peace Enforcement Agencies, would 
exercise a general supervision over the work 
of the Military Staff Committee and over the 
Executive Council itself in respect of the or- 
ganization and all the activities of the Peace 
Force, In short, the plan includes the ut- 
most precautions for the subordination of 
the military direction of the Peace Force un- 
der all circumstances to civilian authority as 
represented by the Executive Council and 
the General Assembly. 

While a world police force, well-equipped 
and strong enough to prevent or promptly 
to suppress any international violence is, we 
believe, indispensable, the danger that it 
might be perverted into a tool of world dom- 
ination is fully recognized. It is with this 
danger clearly in mind that meticulous care 
has been taken to surround the proposed 
Peace Force with the above-mentioned care- 
ful limitations and safeguards, so as to make 
its subversion virtually impossible. 

Even with these elaborate safeguards, it is 
realized that the danger of possible misuse 
of the Peace Force cannot be wholly elimi- 
nated any more than every conceivable dan- 
ger of violation of the disarmament process 
can be eliminated. However, in order to 
achieve complete national disarmament and 
genuine peace, some risks must be taken. 
What we have attempted is to reduce these 
to the very minimum. On the one hand we 
have sought to provide for a world police so 
strong as to be capable of preserving peace 
in any foreseeable contingency. On the 
other hand, we propose such careful checks 
and limitations that there would be every 
possible assurance that the power of this 
world police would not be misused. 


It will be seen that despite all-the pro- 


posed safeguards this plan calls for a world - 


police that would be a strong and effective 
fighting force in case of need. The idea of 
some people that a world peace force some- 
what similar as to arms and functions to the 
United Nations Emergency Force of 1957— 
60 might suffice is, we believe, unsound 
and untenable. Even in a world in which all 
national military forces were abolished, there 
would, as above mentioned, necessarily re- 
main internal police forces of substantial 
strength which would probably need to pos- 
sess a considerable number of rifles and even 
a few machin . In addition there would 
remain literally millions of sporting rifles 
and revolvers in the hands of private persons 
and thousands of nonmilitary airplanes, 
large and small, Accordingly, it is conceiv- 
able that, even with total disarmament, an 
aroused nation with a strong grievance could 
marshal quite a formidable armed force even 
if no one in it possessed any weapon strong- 
er than a rifle. And while it is true that any 
such force, even of a million men, could not 
withstand a well-armed contingent of the 


press aggression 
mum injury would neéd 
fighting force, well. Piss sd and highly dis- 
ciplined. 

Moreover, there ‘would remain a lurking 
suspicion for some. time at least that despite 
the most. efficient worid inspection system 
some nation or nations had contrived to 
hide or might produce secretly. some for- 
bidden weapons. In these circumstances it 


armament, it will be essential to provide a 
world police of such strength and arma- 
ment as to be able quickly and certainly 
to prevent or suppress any international 
violence. We firmly believe that on no 
cheaper terms can universal and complete 
disarmament be achieved, while it is equal- 
ly clear that without total disarmament, 
genuine peace is unattainable. We submit, 
in short, that a strong and well-armed police 
force is part of the indispensable price of 
peace and that the sooner the world faces 
up to this conclusion the better it will be 
for all peoples, 

(7) The. judicial and conciliation sys-~ 
tem. in accordance with the conception 
that the abolition of national armaments is 
indispensable to genuine peace, and that if 
such armaments are abolished other means 
must be simultaneously provided for the 
adjudication or settlement of international 
disputes and for “peaceful change,” pro- 
vision is made for a world system of con- 
cillation and adjudication. 

In proposing such a system, recognition 
is given to the existence of two main cate- 
gories of international disputes, namely: (1) 
those disputes which are capable of adjudi- 
eation through the application of legal 
principles, and (2) the equally or more im- 
portant category of disputes which cannot 
be satisfactorily settled on the basis of ap- 
plicable legal principles. 

With respect to those international dis- 


putes which are susceptible of settlement ~ 


upon legal principles, it is proposed to em- 
power the General Assembly to direct the 
submission of any such dispute to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice whenever the 
Assembly finds that its continuance is like- 
ly to endanger international peace. In case 


of such submission, the Court would have ~ 


compulsory jurisdiction to decide the case, 
even if one of the parties should refuse to 
come before the Court. 

The International Court of Justice would 
also be given authority to decide questions 
relating to the interpretation of the revised 
Charter; and to decide disputes involving 
the constitutionality of laws enacted there- 
under. Compulsory jurisdiction would also 
be conferred upon the Court in certain other 
respects as, for example, any dispute re- 
lating to the interpretation of treaties or 
other international agreements, or as to the 
validity of any such treaty or agreement al- 
leged to conflict with the revised Charter. 

In order to strength the independence and 
authority of the International Court of 
Justice in view of these enlarged powers, 
it is proposed that the tenure of its 15 judges 
shall be for life, instead of for 9-year terms 
as provided by the present statute of the 
Court, subject only to the possibility of dis- 
missal if in the unanimous opinion of his 
colleagues, & judge is no longer able prop- 
erly to perform his functions or, as now 
provided, has in their unanimous opinion 
“ceased to fulfill the required conditions” 
of his tenure. The judges of the Court 
would be elected, not by concurrent action 
of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, as at persent, but by the General 
Assembly alone, from a list of candidates 
prepared by the Executive Council upon the 
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basis of nominations received from the mem- 
bers of the highest courts of justice of mem- 
and 


from professors of international law. The 
Council would be required to present three 
eandidates for each vacancy. 

In respect of the enforcement of the judg- 
ments of the International Court of Justice, 
it is proposed that the General Assembly 
(or in certain special circumstances the 
Executive Council) could direct economic 
sanctions or, in the last resort, action byy 
the United Nations Peace Force to ensure 
compliance. Any such action would, how- 
ever, be limited, if at all possible, to air or 
naval demonstrations and would involve 
actual military operations against a non- 
complying nation only if absolutely neces- 


With regard to the other main category 
of international disputes, ie., those inevit- 
able disputes which are not of an exclusive- 
ly legal nature, it is proposed to establish a 
new tribunal of the highest possible prestige, 
to be known as the World Equity Tribunal. 
To this end it is proposed that the tribunal 
shall be composed of 15 persons elected by 
the General Assembly pursuant to safe- 
guards and an elaborate procedure designed 
to ensure the choice of individuals whose 
reputation, experience and character would 
furnish the best assurance of impartiality 
and breadth of view. Thus no two of them 
could be nationals of the same nation, and 
it would be required that at least 10 of the 
15 must have had more than 20 years of 
legal experience as judges, teachers of law 
or practicing lawyers. In addition, the Gen- 
eral Assembly would be restricted in its 
choice to a list of persons nominated by the 
member nations upon the recommendation 
of a committee in each member nation 
which would have to include representatives 
of its principal judicial tribunals and legal 
associations, and of its leading academic, 
scientific, economic and religious organiza- 
tions. Beyond this,. the General Assembly 
would be required to pay due regard to the 
geographical distribution of the members of 
the tribunal, so as to ensure fair representa- 
tion of all the principal regions of the world. 

To insure the independence of the mem- 
bers of the World Equity Tribunal, they 
would be elected for life, subject only to the 
possibility of dismissal if, in the unanimous 
opinion of his colleagues, a member is no 
longer able property to perform his func- 
tions or has ceased to fulfill the required 
conditions of his tenure. 

In ordinary circumstances this world 
equity tribunal could not make binding de- 
cisions, as distinguished from recommenda- 
tions, except with the consent of the parties. 
But provision is made that if the General 
Assembly votes by a large special majority, 
ie., by a three-fourths majority of all the 
representatives then in office (including 
two-thirds of all the representatives from 
the 12 largest nations), that the carrying 
out of the tribunal’s recommendations is 
essential for the preservation of peace, the 
recommendations of the tribunal shall be- 
come enforceable by the same means as a 
Judgment of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The purpose of this important departure is 
to supplement other methods for settling 
nonlegal international disputes (such as ne- 
gotiation, conciliation and agreed arbitra- 
tion) by providing an impartial world agen- 
cy of so high a stature that, under ex- 
ceptional conditions involving world peace, 
its recommendations may be given the force 
of law. 

Through the adoption of these proposals 
in respect of both legal and nonlegal inter- 
national disputes, world institutions would 
at last exist whereby any nation could be 
compelled to submit any dispute dangerous 
to peace for a final and peaceful settlement; 
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and the world would no longer be helpless, 
for lack of adequate machinery, to deal by 
peaceful means with any and all dangerous 
disputes between nations. 

In order to provide means for the trial of 
individuals accused of violating the dis- 
armament provisions of the revised charter 
or of other offenses against the charter or 
laws enacted by the General Assembly, and 
to provide safeguards against possible abuse 
of power by any organ or Official of the 
United Nations, provision is also made for 
regional United Nations courts, inferior to 
the International Court of Justice, and for 
the review by the International Court of deci- 
sions of these regional courts. 

The proposal is for not less than 20 or 
more than 40 such regional courts, to have 
jurisdiction in regions to be delineated by 
the General Assembly, each regional court to 
be composed of not less than three or more 
than nine judges. The judges of these 
courts would be appointed by the Executive 
Council from a list of qualified persons pre- 
pared by the International Court of Justice, 
with the provisos that not more than one- 
third of the judges of any such court could 
be nationals of the nations included in the 
region of the court’s jurisdiction, and that 
no two judges of any such court could be 
nationals of the same nation. Their ap- 
pointments (which would be subject to con- 
firmation by the General Assembly) would 
be for life, subject only to dismissal for cause 
by a vote of two-thirds of all the judges of 
the International Court. 

The regional United Nations courts, to- 
gether with the International Court of Jus- 
tice, would introduce a regime of genuine 
and enforceable world iaw in respect of all 
legal questions likely to endanger world 
peace, while the World Equity Tribunal 
would, as above mentioned, provide means 
for the authoritative and compulsory set- 
tlement of nonlegal situations seriously dan- 
gerous to peace, 

In addition to these judicial agencies, it is 
proposed to establish a World Conciliation 
Board which could be voluntarily availed of 
by the nations, or to which the General 
Assembly could refer any international dis- 
pute or situation likely to threaten peace. 
The functions of this new Board would be 
strictly confined to mediation and concilia- 
tion; and, if it failed to bring the disputing 
nations to a voluntary settlement, resort 
could be had to the International Court of 
Justice or the World Equity Tribunal, as 
might be most suitable in view of the nature 
of the issues involved. 

In order to achieve genuine peace we 
must have more than total and universal 
disarmament and more than an effective 
world police. We must also have world tri- 
bunals to which the nations can resort with 
confidence for the adjustment or decision of 
their disputes and which, subject to careful 
safeguards, will have clearly defined author- 
ity to deal with any dispute which is dan- 
gerous to peace even if a nation does not 
wish to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
appropriate tribunal. 

(8) Enforcement and penalties. The 
plan envisages a variety of enforcement 
measures, including the prosecution in 
United Nations regional courts of individ- 
uals responsible for a violation of the dis- 
armament provisions. 

In order to aid the Inspection Service in 
the detection and prosecution: of any such 
violators, it is proposed to have a civil police 
force of the United Nations with a strength 
not exceeding 10,000. This force would be 
under the general direction of an Attorney 
General of the United Nations, to be ap- 


Attorney General, 
sion over the civil police force, would be 


bie for making arrangements with 
national authorities for assistance in the ap- 
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prehension of persons accused of offenses 
against the revised charter and the laws 
and regulations enacted thereunder and for 
the detention of such persons pending trial. 
Provision would also be made for Assistant 
Attorneys General of the United Nations 
who would be assigned to each regional 
court, 

In case of a serious violation of the re- 
vised charter or any law or regulation en- 
acted thereunder for which a national gov- 
ernment is found to be directly or indirectly 
responsible, the General Assembly could 
order economic sanctions against the nation 
concerned. In extreme cases the Assembly 
(or the Executive Council in an emergency 
and subject to immediate review by the As- 
sembly) would also have authority to order 
the United Nations peace force into action. 
Any such enforcement action would cor- 
respond to the above-mentioned action 
available for the enforcement of judgments 
of the International Court of Justice or of 
the recommendations of the World Equity 
Tribunal for the settlement of a dispute when 
the General Assembly has decided that a 
continuance of the dispute would be a se- 
rious danger to peace. 

(9) World development. The plan fur- 
ther provides (revised articles 7 and 59 and 
annex IV) for the establishment of a World 
Development Authority, whose function 
would be to assist in the economic and 
social development of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, primarily through 
grants-in-aid and interest-free loans. This 
Authority would be under the direction of 
a World Development Commission of five 
members to be chosen with due regard to 
geographical distribution by the Economic 
and Social Council, subject to confirmation 
by the General Assembly. 

The World Development Commission 
would be under the general supervision of 
the Economic and Social Council which 
would have power to define broad objectives 
and priorities. Since that Council would be 
composed of 24 representatives of whom 12 
would come from the member nations hav- 
ing the highest gross national products and 
12 from among the representatives of the 
other member nations selected with due re- 
gard to geographical distribution, there 
would thus be reasonable assurance that ac- 
count would be taken both of the views of 
those nations contributing large shares of 
United Nations revenue, and also of the na- 
tions most in need of the Authority's assist- 
ance. 

This proposed World Development Author- 
ity could, if the General Assembly so decided, 
have very large sums at its disposal, since 
the Authority’s funds would be allocated to 
it by the Assembly out of the general reve- 
nues of the United Nations. With the large 
resources which the Assembly could and 
should provide, the World Development Au- 
thority would have the means to aid the 
underdeveloped areas of the world to the ex- 
tent necessary to remove the danger to world 
stability and peace caused by the immense 
economic disparity between those areas and 
the industrialized regions of the world. 

While universal, enforceable and complete 
disarmament, together with adequate in- 
stitutions and methods for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, are certainly indis- 
pensable, no solid and stable peace can be 
assured by these means alone. There is also 
required a more positive approach through 
the amelioration of the worst economic ills 
of mankind. To this end, the new World 
Development Authority, together with the 
Nuclear Energy Authority, would serve as 
important arms of the strengthened United 
Nations. 

(10) A United Nations Revenue System. 
It would obviously be futile to establish the 
proposed new world institutions called for 
by the plan (including the United Nations 
Peace Force, the Inspection Service, the 
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World Development Authority, the Nuclear 
Energy Authority, the Outer Space Agency, 
the World Equity Tribunal and the World 
Conciliation Board) unless a well-planned 
system is provided for their sufficient and 
reliable financial support. Such a system 
should also, of course, provide for the ade- 
quate support of the already existing organs 
and agencies of the United Nations which 
would be continued and, in some cases, 
would have enlarged functions and respon- 
sibilities. These include the revised Gen- 
eral Assembly itself, the strengthened Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the 
Secretariat and the various specialized 
agencies already affiliated with the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations Peace Force, with an 
assumed strength for its standing compo- 
net of, say, 400,000 (midway between the 
proposed constitutional maximum of 600,000 
and minimum of 200,000) and with an as- 
sumed strength for the Peace Force Reserve 
of, say, 900,000 (midway between the pro- 
posed constitutional maximum of 1,200,000 
and minimum of 600,000) would alone re- 
quire some $9 billion annually. The mini- 
mum annual amount required for the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Executive Council, the 
judicial system, the Secretariat, the Inspec- 
tion Service, the Nuclear Energy Authority, 
the Outer Space Agency and the other or- 
gans and agencies other than the World 
Development Authority may be estimated at 
$2 billion. To this should be added a large 
amount on the order of $25 billion which 
should be annually appropriated by the 
General Assembly for the proposed World 
Development Authority in order to make a 
real impression on the vast problem of miti- 
gating the worst economic disparities be- 
tween nations and regions. 

Upon first impression, this assumed $25 
billion figure for world development may ap- 
pear high, but is in fact moderate if the 
purpose is to accomplish a substantial change 
in the living conditions of the more eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas of the world. 
This is so because before the machinery for 
supplying any such amount can become 
operative, there will probably be an increase 
in world population to nearly 4 billion, by 
which time the number of people living in 
poverty relative to the standards of the in- 
dustrialized nations will certainly be not less 
than 2 billion. Accordingly, the gnnual ex- 
penditure of $25 billion to improve the con- 
dition of these people would represent only 
about $12 per capita which is little enough 
to accomplish any substantial improvement 
in their living standards. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the reason- 
able expenses of.a world authority ade- 
quately equipped to deter or suppress any 
international violence, to administer a com- 
prehensive system for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all disputes between nations and 
also te do something substantial for the 
economic betterment of the underdeveloped 
parts of the world, could easily run to $36 
billion per annum. And while this amount 
would be less than one-half of the 1960-61 
budget of a single nation—the United 
States—it would, nevertheless, be so large a 
sum that reliance for supplying it should not 
be placed on a system of yearly contributions 
by the separate governments of nearly 100 
nations. Apart from a World Development 
Authority, the maintenance of a high level 
of efficiency and morale by the proposed In- 
spection Service, the Peace Force, the Nu- 
clear Energy Authority, and the Outer Space 
Agency would be of crucial importance; and 
it would indeed be folly to set up these and 
other vital organs without reliable ma- 
chinery for supplying the necessary funds, 
To this end, a carefully devised collaborative 
revenue system is proposed. 

A chief feature of this system would be 
that each member Nation would assign in 
advance to the United Nations all or part of 
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certain taxes designated by it and assessed 
under its national laws. Each nation would 


assigned 
to the United Nations, these taxes to be paid 
directly to a fiscal office of the United Na- 
tions in each member nation. In this way it 
would be to create any consider- 
able United Nations bureaucracy for this 


* Another important feature would be an 
overall limit on the maximum amount of 
revenue to be raised in any year; namely, 2 
percent of the gross world product (total 
value of all goods produced and services 
rendered) as estimated from year to year by 
the above-mentioned Standing Committee 
on Budget and Finance of the General As- 
sembly. 

The General Assembly would adopt the 
annual United Nations budget covering all 
its activities, and would determine the 
amounts to be supplied by the taxpayers of 
each member nation for that budget. These 
amounts would be allotted on the basis of 
each member nation’s estimated proportion 
of the estimated gross world product in that 
year subject to a uniform “per capita deduc- 
tion” of not less than 50 or more than 90 
percent of the estimated average per capita 
product of the 10 member nations having 
the lowest. per capita national products, as 
determined by the Assembly. A further pro- 
vision would limit the amount to be sup- 
plied by the people of any member nation 
in any one year to a sum not exceeding 244 
percent of that nation’s estimated national 
product. 

Taking 1980 as an example, and assuming 
that the gross world product for that year 
was estimated at $2,600 billion, the maxi- 
mum United Nations revenue which could be 
raised would be $52 billion. And if for the 
1980 fiscal year a budget of $16 billion less 
than the maximum, or $36 billion, was voted, 
it being then estimated that the United 
States had 30 percent of the gross world 
product, the amount which the taxpayers of 
the United States could be called upon to 
supply, allowing for the per capita deduc- 
tion would be about $12.2 billion. This 
charge upon the taxpayers of the United 
States, while substantial, would still be less 
than one-third of the approximately $46 
billion to be supplied by them in 1960-61 
for military purposes alone, It follows that 
upon the completion of national disarma- 
ment, whereby this $46 billion item would be 
entirely eliminated, even the maximum pos- 
sible charge for the budget of the strength- 
ened United Nations would seem relatively 
small. The same would be true of any other 
nation with large military expenses. 

In addition to the provisions for the rais- 
ing of annual revenue, a United Nations 
borrowing power would also be provided for, 
with the limitation that the total United 
Nations debt outstanding in any year shall 
not (except in grave emergency declared by 
the General Assembly) exceed 5 percent of 
the estimated gross world product in that 
year. 

A more detailed explanation of this reve- 
nue plan is set forth in annex V. It is 
believed that the plan would be effective 
to provide reliable and adequate revenues for 
the strengthened United Nations without 
involving the creation of a United Nations 
revenue-raising bureaucracy. 

(11) Privileges and immunities. Annex 
VI relates to the privileges and immunities 
of the United Nations itself and of the 
greatly expanded personnel (including the 
United Nations Peace Force) which, under 
the revised Charter, would be in the service 
of the United Nations. 

For the successful operation of an effec- 
tive world organization to maintain peace, 
a body of genuinely international servants 
of high morale is clearly essential. To this 
end, it seems advisable to provide constitu- 
tionally and in some detail not only as to 


clude: guarantees, in considerable detail, of 
the right of fair trial for any person accused 
of a violation of the revised charter or of 


Provisions would also be included against 
excessive bail and any cruel or unusugl 
punishment, including excessive fines; and 
the death penalty would be specifically pro- 
hibited. In addition, a remedy would be 
provided against unreasonable detention 
through a provision securing the right of any 
person detained for any alleged violation of 
the revised charter or of any law or regu- 
lation enacted thereunder to be brought 


whether there is just cause for his detention. 

Unreasonable searches and seizures would 
also be forbidden, subject to the proviso 
that this prohibition shall not prejudice 
searches and seizures clearly necessary or ad- 
visable for the enforcement of total disarma- 
ment. 

Finally, it would be provided that the 
United Nations shall not restrict or interfere 
with freedom of conscience or religion; free- 
dom of speech, press or expression in any 
other form; freedom of association and as- 
sembly; or freedom of petition. 

The effort has been to provide protection 
for all the most fundamental individual 
rights which might conceivably be infringed 
upon by the United Nations without, how- 
ever, going into undue detail. Necessarily, 
as in the case of any constitutional guaran- 
tees of the rights of the individual, there 
will be room for judicial interpretation and 
application of a United Nations Bill of 
Rights. This function would be performed 
by the International Court of Justice which, 
in the exercise of its proposed jurisdiction to 

the revised charter and to declare 


ing with the revised charter as so inter- 
preted, would gradually build up a body of 
world constitutional law relative to the 
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tutions. In practice, this means that the 
8 or 10 principal y the Soviet 


powers—especiall 
Union and the United States—would first 


(14) Amendment: ‘The proposed require- 
ments concerning the an for amend- 
ments to the revised charter are almost as 
strict as those provided for its ratification. 
Any future amendments would be submitted 
for ratification when adopted by a vote of 
two-thirds of all the representatives in the 
General Assembly, whether or not present or 
voting, or by a two-thirds vote of a-General 
Conference held for that purpose. In order 
for an amendment to come into effect, rati- 
fication by four-fifths of the member na- 
tions would be required, including three- 
fourths of the 12 member nations en- 
titled to 15 or more representatives in the 
Assembly. 

Tt will be noted that while the proposed 
provisions for ratification of the revised 
charter would require that the ratifying 
mations shall include all the 12 nations hay- 
ing the largest populations, the provisions 
relating to tae ratification of amendments 
would require the assent of only three- 
fourths of those 12 nations. 

The reason for this difference is that in 
order to insure the necessary overwhelming 
support for the revised charter in its initial 
stage, it is considered essential to have the 
prior assent of literally all the world’s larg- 
est nations—defined as the 12 nations with 
the largest populations. On the other hand, 
in the case of future amendments after the 
strengthened United Nations is functioning 
under the revised charter, it seems unduly 
severe to require absolutely unanimous ap- 
proval by the 12 largest nations. Instead, it 
seems sufficient to require the assent of no 
more than a preponderant majority of those 

tions. 

(15) Continued organs and agencies: It 
should be emphasized that, far from impair- 
ing the existing organs and agencies of the 
United Nations which, despite all obstacles, 
have accomplished important results, the in- 
tention is not only to preserve but also to 

enthem. Thus, the General Assem- 
bly would have much greater scope threugh 
having the final responsibility for the main- 
tenence of peace, through the new system of 


The Security Council would, indeed, be 
but would be replacea by the 


vetoless Executive Council, chosen by and 


‘Trusteeship Council would be continued, 
with important changes as to their composi- 
tion and functions, and with much stronger 
financial support under the new revenue 
system. The International Court of Justice 
‘would be continued with greatly enlarged 
jurisdiction and greater authority. And as 
to various other organs, and such agencies 
as the Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO), and the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO), the revision would not only 
provide for their continuance but would also 
give opportunity for the enlargement of their 
activities and usefulness. 

The intention is not to dispense with any- 
thing which has proved useful, but rather 
to revise, supplement, and strengthen the 
existing structure so that the United Na- 
tions will be fully and unquestionably 
equipped to accomplish its basic purpose— 
the maintenance of international peace. 
WHETHER TO REVISE THE UNITED NATIONS 

CHARTER OR TO CREATE A NEW WORLD 

ORGANIZATION 


We have cast our proposals in the form of 
& proposed revision of the present United 
Nations Charter, retaining the structure of 
its 111 articles and supplementing those very 
articles, as revised, by seven annexes. 

We have done this because it seems logical 
and reasonable to utilize an existing organ- 
ization of such scope and experience as the 
United Nations; because the primary pur- 
pose of the United Nations has been from 
the beginning “to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war”; because the 
name “United Nations” is very suitable to a 
world authority dedicated to the mainte- 
nance of world peace under effective world 
law; and because the creation of a new and 
separate world organization adequately 
equipped for the maintenance of peace would 
necessarily overshadow the present United 
Nations. 

Nevertheless, we do not regard this ques- 
tion of method as one of principle, but mere- 
ly of policy. It must be recognized that if 
the creation of adequate world institutions 
for the prevention of war is to be achieved 
through the medium of the United Nations, 
numerous amendments of the charter will be 
required which would together amount to a 
fundamental change in the structure: and 
powers of the United Nations. And if it 
should develop that for technical or psy- 
chological reasons it. would be more difficult 
to accomplish these amendments than to 
create a wholly new world organization to 
take over the peace maintenance functions 
of the United Nations, we wish to make it 
clear that we would not object to that alter- 
native method. In other words, a thorough 
revision of the charter is merely, as we see 
it, the most reasonable means to the end in 
view and not an end in itself. 

For example, it has been suggested that, 
while continuing the United Nations in 
nearly its present form, there could be sepa- 
rately created by universal, or nearly uni- 
versal, treaty an entirely new world organ- 
ization wholly restricted in its functions to 
those matters directly connected with the 
prevention of international violence. Such 
@ world organization existing parallel with 
the United Nations might be called the 
World Peace Authority and, to be effec- 
tive, would necessarily have to possess in- 
stitutions and powers similar to those formu- 
lated in the proposed charter revision for the 
enforcement of total disarmament and of 
world law in the field of war prevention. 
In that case, the United Nations-could con- 
tinue as a forum for the exchange of views 
on all matters of international interest. 
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The existence of a new, separate and 
powerful world organization alongside the 
present United Nations would obviously be 
an awkward arrangement. And yet since it 
would be better to tolerate some awkward- 
ness than to do nothing effective to achieve 
universal and complete disarmament and a 
genuine regime of enforcible world law, the 
idea should not be entirely dismissed. 

We emphasize, also, that while an elaborate 
plan for universal and complete disarma- 
ment is included in the proposed revision 
of the charter (annex I), this does not 
imply that the revision of the charter must 
necessarily precede an agreement for total 
disarmament. It is quite conceivable that 
an agreement on the technical aspects of 
universal and complete disarmament will 
be reached first, and that a revision of the 
charter would come about later as the most 
logical means of insuring adequate super- 
vision and enforcement of such a disarma- 
ment agreement. 

What we wish to make crystal clear is that 
in casting our proposals in the form of a 
comprehensive revision of the present 
charter, we are not dogmatic about advanc- 
ing this as the only available means to the 
desired end; and that if it develops that 
some other method is more feasible, we 
would be very ready to adopt it in order te 
reach the end in view. 

THE PRACTICAL PROSPECTS 


What are the practical prospects for the 
realization of genuine peace, through uni- 
versal and complete disarmament and en- 
forcible world law, not in some indefinite 
future but within some such period as 16 
years, i.e., by 1975? 

The question is crucial because the 
achievement of genuine peace will largely 
depend upon the persistent effort of many 
people and, unfortunately, only a small 
fraction of the human race seems capable 
of working persistently for a purpose, how- 
ever desirable, that appears far off and un- 
certain. On the other hand, if convinced 
that the goal is attainable within a reason- 
ably short time, they will work for it in 
greater numbers and with greater zeal, and 
by this very fact make it the more realizable. 

I take a hopeful view on this question and 
will, in fact, venture a reasoned prediction 
as follows: (a) That within about 4 to @ 
years (by 1965-67) a comprehensive plan 
for total and universal disarmament and for 
the necessary world institutions to make, in- 
terpret, and enforce world law in the field 
of war prevention will have been officially 
formulated and will have been submitted to 
all the nations for approval; and (b) that 
within 4 to 6 years thereafter (by 1969-71) 
such a plan will have been ratified by all or 
nearly all the nations, including all the 
major powers, and will have come into force. 

If these things come to pass, it follows 
that by 1975 the process of universal and 
complete disarmament will be well on its 
way, that the new world security organiza- 
tion (whether in the form of a revised and 
greatly strengthened United Nations or an 
entirely new world organization) will be in 
actual operation and that a new era world 
history will have begun. 

I now summarize my reasons for this pre- 


_ diction, mentioning first what I conceive to 


be the principal forces working against total 
disarmament and genuine peace. 

The most important single adverse factor 
I suppose to be the reluctance of the average 
person to make any drastic change in his 
traditional form of behavior. As experience 
shows, he will, of course, try hard to save 
himself from destruction when he is not 
only in actual and imminent danger but also 
comprehends that danger. Short of these 
circumstances, however, his tendency is to 
procrastinate and hold to his old ways, 
often until it is too late. 

This deep-seated trait of human nature 
is very evident at the beginning of the 
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1960's as a grave obstacle to genuine peace. 
This is so because nothing is more certain 
than that under the conditions of our nuclear 
age the realization of genuine peace will re- 
require a truly revolutionary change in hu- 
man thinking and behavior, a change so 
drastic that human nature almost automati- 
cally resists it, no matter how clear the neces- 
sity may appear. As the historian, Arnold 
Toynbee, has put it, “We shall have a hard 
struggle witb ourselves to save ourselves 
from ourselves.” 

For many centuries the units into which 
mankind has combined—family, tribe, town, 
city, national state—have been accustomed 
to assert or defend their interests, real or 
supposed, by violence or the threat of it, 
culminating during our advanced 20th cen- 
tury in the two greatest wars in history and, 
by 1960, in the maintenance of the most 
elaborate and destructive-armed forces that 
the world has ever . And yet, no 
matter how obvious it may be that, in order 
to achieve genuine peace, these forces must 
be abolished, along with the whole ancient 
method of international violence, it is foolish 
to ignore the strongly adverse influence of 
these habits and traditions and of certain 
special influences and vested interests creat- 
ed by them. 

Of these special influences and interests, 
by far the most formidable, I judge, is that 
of the military profession which, in many 
nations, has sufficient influence to force 
their governments to resist rather than to 
aid the cause of total disarmament and the 
establishment of the world institutions that 
are essential to the settlement of all inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. Un- 
fortunate as it may be, it is necessary to 
accept the fact that, as of 1960, there is 
throughout most of the world what has been 
aptly called a “vested interest in armament” 
on the part of the military profession, which 
is a constant and powerful influence adverse 
to the new conceptions which can alone suf- 
fice to achieve genuine peace. 

In appraising the weight of this pervading 
military influence, it is necessary to recog- 
nize its good faith in most cases. The typi- 
cal professional soldier, sailor, airman, or 
missileman does not deprecate or oppose dis- 
armament because he is any less humane 
or less civilized than the average civilian. 
He does so because his training and environ- 
ment have irrevocably conditioned him to 
assume that his profession is indispensable. 
In consequence, it is simply too much to 
expect that the military profession as a 
whole will do otherwise than oppose or at 
least drag their feet in respect of all pro- 
posals for total disarmament and all that 
this implies. It follows that there will be 
no solution for the problem of world peace 
until the vested interest in armament of 
the military profession everywhere is firmly 
overruled, 

A less important yet significant adverse 
vested interest is that of traditional diplo- 
macy. It must be remembered that for 
centuries a principal occupation of the pro- 
fessional diplomat has been to deal in power 
politics, that is to say, in the making of alli- 
ances or in seeking to undermine counter- 
alliances or in veiled or open threats of 
force as a means of advancing the real or 
supposed interests of this particular coun- 
try. These habits of thought are almost as 
difficult to shake off as those of the profes- 
sional military man; and, consequently, 
those who seek peace through total disarma- 
ment and enforceable world law will do well 
to discount the almost certain resistance of 
the professionals in many foreign offices in 
all parts of the world. 

Another vested interest sometimes men- 
tioned as an important obstacle to disarma- 
ment and peace is the presumed interest of 
many millions of armament workers in a 
continuance of their jobs and the corre- 
sponding interest of proprietors in their 
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nations, and this interval would serve as a 
warning period in which to plan for and 
partially carry out the shift of workers and 
materials to nonmilitary There 


purposes. 
* would then undoubtedly follow a consider- 


ably longer period (10 years as proposed in 
this book) for the carrying out, stage by 
stage, of the process of actual disarmament, 
during which the conversion of the arma- 
ment plants would be completed. Remem-. 
bering also the immense tax burden which 
would be lessened year by year and the re- 
lease of manpower and materials for such 
purposes as roads, hospitals, schools, urban 
renewal, and other pressing needs even in 
the most prosperous nations, it seems clear 
that this particular obstacle to disarmament 
and peace will prove to be a minor one. 

Par more serious is the factor of mutual 
fears and recriminations which as of 1960 so 
poison the East-West atmosphere as to bring 
under suspicion in the West almost any pro- 
posal coming from the East and correspond- 
ingly in the East almost any proposal pro- 
ceeding from the West. ‘This state of affairs 
is unfortunately deeply rooted on both sides. 
It has been built up over a long period and 
“conditions” the thinking of miilions of 
people—East and West—who on other sub- 
jects are capable of unbiased judgment. 
There is little use in seeking to ss the 
blame which both sides must share, and we 
must accept this mutually poisoned atmos- 
phere as a fact of life which cannot be gotten 
rid of for a long time. This mutual fear 
and suspicion is indeed a most formidable 
barrier to peace and we should recognize 
that success in the accomplishment of total 
disarmament and the establishment of en- 
forcible world law will not be because this 
barrier will soon disappear but because it 
will be pushed aside under the pressure of 
necessity. 

Apart from the just-mentioned deeply 
rooted obstacles, there are several others 
which are only less important because 
they are likely to be more transitory. These 
include the exclusion of mainland China 
from world councils, a lack of sufficient 
understanding as to the necessity for com- 
plete, rather than partial, disarmament and 
a similar lack of understanding of the ne- 
cessity for a comprehensive and interrelated 
plan rather than a piecemeal approach, 


Taking together all the adverse factors— 
especially the strong tendency to resist any 
drastic change, the certain opposition of the 
military profession and of traditional diplo- 
macy and the mutual fears and suspicions 
between East and West—we have a truly 
formidable group of obstacles. What are 
the favorable factors which are capable of 
offsetting or overcoming them? 

Of these favorable factors the most impor- 
tant single on? seems very clearly to be the 
steadily increasing risk of world catastrophe 
resulting from a continuance of the arms 
race and a continuing lack of effective world 
machinery to settle international disputes 
by peaceful means. 

In specifying the increasing risk of world 
disaster, it is realized that the likelihood of 
all-out nuclear war may not increase at all 
and may even diminish during the 1960's 
because of a greater mutual understanding 
of its destructive consequences. But more 
than offsetting this factor 1s, I believe, the 
rapidly mounting potentialities of destruc- 
tion if a large-scale nucleaf war should, 


vious development is the constantly 
ing efficiency and accuracy of the so-called 
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each of which would be 55 feet (16.8 meters) 
square and nearly 5,900 feet (about 1,800 


of TNT set up and exploded in London or 
Paris or New York or Moscow, we can easily 
see that even so vast a city as any of these 
could be utterly destroyed. 

Even more important is the installation 
of rocket-launching sites from which it 
would apparently be possible even in 1960 
to “deliver” weapons of appalling power over 
ranges of up to 8,000 miles and within a 
mile or two of the target point. It seems 
clear, therefore, than even as this is written 
the capacity exists to land highly destructive 
missiles on New York or Chicago as well as 
on Moscow or Leningrad from sites thou- 
sands of miles distant and within 30 minutes 
from launching time. And if this could be 
done in 1960, what will be possible in 1965 
after‘5 years more of a continuing and even 
accelerating arms race? 
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Beyond this is the building of nuclear- 
powered submarines equipped to launch nu- 
clear weapons from under water; the devel- 
opment of aircraft capable of launching 
muclear weapons hundreds of miles from 
their targets; and, still further, the never- 
ceasing secret work on biological and chem- 
ical 


weapons, 

Such facts as these are only beginning, it 
seems, to penetrate the general masses of 
the people in all nations; but it seems cer- 
tain that their comprehension of the danger 
will increase from year to year with a cor- 

; increase of pressure on their 
governments. Their dominating motive will 
not, I judge, be fear in the ordinary sense 
but rather a growing exasperation over the 
rigidity and traditionalism which prevent 
the formulation of adequate plans to remove 
sc Obvious a manmade risk. Whatever the 
motive, however, it is impossible to believe 
that the peoples will be so apathetic and 
helpless that they will fail to apply a steadily 
increasing pressure on their governments to 
take the long-overdue action which is neces- 
sary to remove the growing danger. 

Next in importance to the risk of appaling 
disaster from the increasing destructiveness 
of modern weapons and the increasing pop- 
ular pressure on the governments to remove 
this risk is, I believe, an increasing impa- 
tience with the vast economic waste and 
burden of the arms race. In terms of money 
this burden as of 1960 amounts to not less 
than $100 billion per annum, while in terms 
of human energy it means the full-time em- 
Ployment in the armed forces of some 15 
million men and of not less than 30 million 
civilians in the manufacture of arms and 
other military activities—or a total of at 
least 45 million persons, 

In the United States the resulting cost of 
about $46 billion per annum in 1960-61 ab- 
sorbs more than half of the total Federal 
budget and about 9 percent of the gross na- 
tional product, while in the Soviet Union the 
proportion of the national product devoted 
to military purposes is even higher. In 
many other nations the cost, although pro- 
portionately smaller, is nevertheless a heavy 
drain on their economies which prevents or 
handicaps the carrying out of many badly 
needed improvements, Even in so affluent a 
country as the United States, the vast mili- 
tary expenditure holds back such urgent 
needs as the improvement of education and 
of medical care for lower-income people, ur- 
ban renewal and the conservation of natural 
resources; and in nations less economically 
fortunate, like India, the adverse effects of 
military expenditure are naturally much 
greater. As the years have passed, there has 
been a growing consciousness that the ex- 
istence of these burdens is incompatible with 
economic and social reforms urgently de- 
manded by the peoples of many naticns. In 
the 1960’s, this consciousness will almost 
certainly become a more powerful force in 
favor of total disarmament. 

Another helpful development should be a 
clearer realization from year to ye&r that it 
is impossible to arrive at any important po- 
litical settlements in the absence of an agree- 
ment for comprehensive disarmament. 
There has- been much ill-considered talk to 
the effect that the settlement of various diffi- 
cult political preblems—such as the problem 
of Berlin and German reunification, the 
problem of Soviet dominance in Eastern 
Europe, the questions of Korean and Viet- 
nam reunification and the Quemoy-Matsu 
situation—must precede, or at least be si- 
multaneous with, any comprehensive dis- 
armament. The commonsense of the matter 
is, however, that in an armed world it is 
most improbable that. any of these difficult 
East-West issues can be settled—for the sim- 
ple reason that it is virtually impossible to 
settle any hard controversy between oppo- 
nents of equal strength and pride when the 

are armed to the teeth and, 
therefore, bitterly suspicious of each other. 
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All experience shows that before such op- 
ponents can settle any important issue, they 
must first agree to dispense with violence 
and cease their mutual threats and insults. 
It has taken a long time to grasp this 
simple truth as applied to the crucial dis- 
putes between East and West; but in the 
1960’s it will become more and more appar- 
ent to most reasonable men and women that 
an agreement for universal and complete 
disarmament must be reached before these 
thorny East-West issues can be resolved. 
Another favorable factor will be the almost 
certain abandonment during-the 1960 decade 
of the exclusion of mainland China from the 
United Nations and from normal relations 


with the United States and many other na-. 


tions, The bankruptcy of this policy, which 
has so greatly prejudiced adequate negoti- 
ations for peace, has long been apparent and 
it is hardly conceivable that it can much 
longer survive. When China, with its more 
than one-fifth of all the people of the earth, 
is admitted wv full participation in world 
councils, an important barrier to the formu- 
lation of a comprehensive plan for peace will 
have been removed. 

Still another encouraging sign is the in- 
creasing knowledge of the ways and means 
whereby genuine peace can be achieved. The 
persistent and rising desire since the end of 
World War II for the abolition of war has 
unfortunately been accompanied by con- 
siderable defeatism as to the feasibility of 
accomplishing this result. This defeatism 
has, however, been largely caused by an ex- 
aggerated view of the difficulty of the prob- 
Iem which has been due in turn to a lack of 
sufficient study and discussion of the con- 
crete problems that are involved, i.e., the 
various interrelated questions as to the na- 
ture and form of the world institutions 
requisite for world order. At the start of the 
1960’s we can discern a marked change in this 
respect, in that a beginning has at last been 
made in a closer study of the specific prob- 
lems—not only by private persons but even 
by public officials. There is a definite rela- 
tion between the development of this study 
and progress toward the desired goal. This 
is true because the problems involved are 
by no means insoluble, and as more and 
more people begin to apprehend how these 
problems can be dealt with, the spirit of de- 
featism will naturally lessen and the better 
will be the prospect for the acceptance of 
an adequate plan for peace. 

An important result of the more intense 
study just mentioned will inevitably be a 
more general understanding that total, 
rather than partial, disarmament will alone 
meet the situation. In 1960 it is almost unti- 
versally recognized that, in order to induce 
acceptance of any important disarmament, 
a well-organized inspection system is essen- 
tial, while only a minority as yet seems to 
understand that complete disarmament is 
equally indispensable. For this proposition 
there are three main reasons: (a) because 
experience has shown that it is virtually 
impossible to agree upon any plan of any 
consequence for merely partial disarmament, 
since one nation or another is almost cer- 
tain to claim, and with some justification, 
that the particular proposed reduction would 
put it at a disadvantage; (b) because even 
if agreed upon any merely partial disarma- 
ment would not fulfill the purpose, since in 
the nuclear age the retention of even a small 
fraction of the armed forces of 1960 would 
be enough to keep in existence many perni- 
cious fears and tensions between the na- 
tions; and (c) because, although an effec- 
tive world police force is clearly indispens- 
able-as a condition for disarmament, there is 
@ distinct practical limit upon the size and 
expense of such a force, so that if even as 
much as 10 percent of the national armed 
forces of 1960 were retained, it would be 
impossible to maintain a world police of 
sufficient strength to insure its capacity to 
deter or suppress any possible international 
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violence. As the disarmament negotiations 
of the 1960’s develop, tt can safely be pre- 
dicted that the validity of these reasons will 
be more and more recognized. And when 
it is generally accepted that total; rather 
than partial, disarmament is no less neces- 
sary than an effective inspection system, a 
long step forward will have been taken. 

Along with a clearer understanding that 
nothing less than the abolition of all na- 
tional armaments will suffice, there is badly 
needed a clearer realization of the neces- 
sity for a comprehensive rather than any 
piecemeal or partial plan. No intelligent 
person sets out to build an adequate house 
without a plan providing for all the elements 
necessary to make the structure fulfill its 
purpose. He knows from the start that foun- 
dation, sidewalls floors and roof must all be 
provided and that they must be so fitted 
together that, with each performing its nec- 
essary function, the house will stand. It is 
deplorable, therefore, that even in 1960 only 
@ small minority seems to realize that the 
necessity for a complete initial plan applies 
also to the structure of peace; and that, if 
the structure is to stand, all the basic organs 
necessary for the maintenance of peace must 
be included in that plan. A more general 
realization of this truth will almost certainly 
come in the 1960’s and will be a powerful 
force for world order. 

When the various. adverse factors are put 
in one scale and the various favorable factors 
in another scale and weighed against each 
other, my considered opinion is that the 
favorable factors clearly outweigh the ad- 
verse, and that we can reasonably look for- 
ward to a new world order based upon uni- 
versal and complete disarmament and en- 
forceable world law within some such period 
as 15 years. 

Against any such optimistic view, it may be 
objected that it takes too little account of the 
factor of leadership. It may well be said: 
“Granted that the destructive power of 
modern weapons will constantly increase; 
granted that concern over the risks and the 
ultimate result will also increase; granted 
that there will be a wider understanding of 
the necessity for total, rather than partial 
disarmament and of the ways and means 
whereby complete disarmament under en- 
forceable world law can be achieved; granted 
that the popular pressure for a termination 
of the arms race will intensify; where is the 
requisite leadership to come from for the 
formulation and acceptance of the necessary 
novel and elaborate plan?” 

It must indeed be recognized that, even in 
spite of a strong and worldwide demand for 
a cessation of the arms race, nothing effec- 
tive can be done in the absence of vigorous 
and persistent leadership for a specific and 
adequate plan. I am confident, however, that 
effective leadership will develop; although it 
will probably need to come, in my judgment 
from sources other than either the Soviet 
Union or the United States. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, there is 
indeed every reason to suppose that for 
obvious reasons of self-interest, it will press 
persistently for the “general and complete” 
disarmament proposed by Chairman Khru- 
shchev on September 18, 1959. The difficulty 
is, however, that because of the intense sus- 
picion with which almost any Russian pro- 
posal is regarded in some quarters the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union would be under such 
a constant handicap that the acceptance of 
Soviet leadership in unlikely. 

With regard to the United States, a similar 
handicap will operate in view of the recip- 
rocal suspicion with which almost any Ameri- 
can proposal is regarded in some parts of the 
world. And beyond this, it is unfortunate, 
but true, I believe, that as of 1960 the United 
States cannot be expected to provide whole- 
hearted leadership on behalf of total dis- 
armament, as distinguished from acquies- 
cence and ultimate support. For this there 
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are, I believe, basic reasons which include 
the relative geographical remoteness of the 
United States even in the nuclear age, and 
above all its relative lack of suffering from 
modern war in comparison with the Soviet 
Union, France, Britain, ard several other 
nations of Western Europe. It is therefore, 
no accident, I believe, that the first proposals 
for universal and complete disarmament 
came, on the one hand, from the Soviet 
Union and, on the other, from the United 
Kingdom, both of which suffered so greatly 
in World War I and II and both of which 
would be subject to the most dire destruction 
in a possible world war III. 

For these reasons I believe that the neces- 
sary leadership will proceed from the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe, however,.much 
in later stages it is supplemented by support 
from other nations. 

For years I have believed that the question 
of complete disarmament and all that it 
implies would come to a head when the 
Soviet Union was able to install a large 
number of ballistic missile sites both in its 
own territory and in Eastern Europe from 
which nuclear missiles could be launched 
with accuracy against targets in the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, and other nations 
of Western I have long been con- 
vinced that when this came about some, at 
least, of these nations would say in effect: 
“This arms race may be all very well for the 
superpowers, but our very life is threatened 
by it and we must now insist that the con- 
cept of complete disarmament under en- 
forceable world law be taken seriously.” 
This conviction has now been vindicated to 
some extent by the important proposals of 
the British Government of September 17, 
1959, for “comprehensive disarmament by 
all powers under effective international con- 
trol” whereby all armaments and military 
manpower would be reduced to “levels re- 
quired for internal security purposes only.” 

With the constant “improvement” in the 
power and accuracy of ballistic missiles, it is 
obvious that in an all-out nuclear war the 
United Kingdom would be a prime target. 
It seems virtually certain, therefore, that with 
its large population in a small area the 
destructive effect of nuclear war on the 
United Kingdom would be truly appalling; 
and since this fact is now becoming generally 
appreciated, there is every reason to suppose 
that any British Government will feel obli- 
gated to persist in the effort for complete 
disarmament initiated in September 1959. 

Apart from this strong motivation of the 
United Kingdom to strive persistently for 
total disarmament, the high degree of civili- 
gation and the maturity of the United 
Kingdom make it will equipped to assume 
this leadership. It could confidently rely 
upon the early support of nearly ali the 
nations of the British Commonwealth (Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Malaya, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, etc.) so that 
before long the initial leadership of the 
United Kingdom would be thought of as that 
of the British Commonwealth, with all its 
authority and prestige. 

As of early 1960, this British leadership 
seems to offer the best prospect. But this is 
not to say that it is the only promising one. 
Thus it is also to be hoped that a group of 
nations which are neutral or uncommitted as 
between the superpowers (such as Austria, 
Burma, Indonesia, Ireland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Arab Republic and Yugo- 
slavia) can be formed to supplement and 
support the British leadership if it develops, 
or to take its place should it falter or fail. 
Another useful possibility would be the for- 
mation of a worldwide group of smaller 
nations irrespective of their neutrality 
which, besides the smaller neutrals, could 
include such countries as Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Norway, the Philippines, Poland, Rumania, 
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and Thailand, and various of the smaller 
nations of Latin America and Africa, 

Altogether in one or the other of these 
ways, or by @ combination of them, I have 
confidence that the necessary leadership will 
be forthcoming. The role of the Soviet 
Union and the United States would then be 
not to lead the way, but to refrain from for- 
mulation and implementation of a great and 
sufficient plan. The same will be true of 
Communist China, which, in the end, will 
have an equally important role. 

What the whole question comes down to 
in last analysis is whether the human race 
will show enough intelligence to enable it to 
make the required adjustment to the nu- 
clear age. In 1960 the issue as’ to the future 
of mankind is whether the human race is 
sufficiently resourceful to formulate and ac- 
cept world institutions which will once and 
for all abolish war and utilize the great new 
discoveries of science for peaceful uses 
alone. This issue will, however, depend not 
upon any inherent lack of intelligence but 
upon whether sufficient effort is made to 
make effective use of our present fund of 
intelligence. If the peoples are so apathetic 
as to permit the domination of military and 
old-style diplomatic thinking, they can ex- 
pect nothing better than an indefinite con- 
tinuance of the arms race and ultimate dis- 
aster. On the other hand, if the peoples 
make an even reasonable effort to compre- 
hend the danger and the available means to 
remove it, it lies within their power to solve 
the problem and to institute an age of 
genuine peacr under world law. 


EVOLUTION AND PURPOSE OF THE PROPOSALS 


This book is the work of two lawyers. One 
of them, the writer of this introduction, has 
been engaged in the practice of law in New 
York or in public affairs since 1906. The 
other, Mr. Sohn, is a generation younger, a 
scholar learned in the history of past efforts 
to achieve peace and now a professor of law 
at the Law School of Harvard University 
where his courses include “United Nations 
Law” and “Problems in the Development of 
World Order.” 


The detailed proposals of the book are the 
result of an evolution over.a period of years. 
In my own case, they took tentative form in 
a@ proposed world constitution privately cir- 
culated in 1940; and 10 years later certain 
basic ideas of the proposals were expounded 
in my small book, “A Plan for Peace.” In 
the case of Professor Sohn, who came to the 
United States from Poland as a young law- 
yer in 1939, the proposals reflect 20 years 
of thought and teaching on the subject and 
his experience as a legal officer of the United 
Nations. 


Our collaboration began in October 1945 
at a conference of private citizens as to “how 
best to remedy the weaknesses of the United 
Nations Charter,” which some persons even 
then recognized as inadequate to ensure 
world peace; and our association has con- 
tinued ever since. 

During 1949, in response to various de- 
mands for a comprehensive set of proposals 
for charter revision, I resolved to undertake 
this arduous task and sought out Mr. Sohn 
who was then a lecturer at the Harvard Law 
School. He agreed; and the result of our 
collaboration was a joint document, issued 
in 1953, entitled “Peace Through Disarma- 
ment and Charter Revision,” together with 
a “Supplement” thereto issued in 1956. 
Both of these documents were widely circu- 
lated for comment and criticism; and were 
then revised and combined in the book en- 
titled “World Peace Through World Law,” 
published by the Harvard University Press 
in March 1958. The present second edition 
embodies certain minor revisions without 
change, however, in the underlying princi- 
ples or main features of the authors’ 
proposals. 
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The title “World Peace Through World 
Law” reflects a change of emphasis, progres- 
sively arrived at, whereby universal and com- 
plete disarmament, however indispensable, is 
treated as one of several interrelated and 

elements of world or- 


of the world. . 

It is true that the authors have attempted 
to present a complete plan whereby genuine 
pace, in a disarmed world, would actually be 
secured. It is true also that we have confi- 


We do 
believe, however, that these detailed and 
pecific proposals will serve to encourage 
others to discuss the many and difficult 


by the new discoveries, he replied: 
swer is simple. It is because politics is more 
difficult than physics.” 

Nevertheless, our proposals are advanced 
in the firm conviction that genuine peace 
through total disarmament and enforceable 
world law is now a practical prospect which 
= men can work for with reasonable 

opes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAT McNAMARA 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 ! 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a news re-| 
lease entitled “Senate Summary,” issued | 
by the office of the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. This partic-' 
ular release ‘. Jated June 15, 1960, and: 


discusses, among other things, many 
phases of our foreign relations. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senaror GALE McGee’s SenaTe SUMMARY 


Fellow Wyomingitec, during the Memorial 
Day recess of the Senate, I was privileged to 
attend the Bilderberg Conference in Bur- 
genstock, Switzerland. A colleague, Senator 
Hucn Scorr, Republican of Pennsylvania, 
and I were the Members of the Senate at- 
tending. Members from the parliaments of 
the other NATO countries of Western Eur- 
ope, diplomats, and leaders of business and 
industry were also present. Presiding over 
the series of meetings was H.R.H. Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands. To assure 
frank and uninhibited discussion, the meet- 
ings were closed to the press, all comments 
were off the record, and no conclusions were 
formalized. The transportation costs, more- 
over, were paid by a private foundation 
rather than by the taxpayer. It was felt 
that only in these ways could men high in 
the governments of the world be encouraged 
to speak bluntly on the issues of the day. 

Coming as it did in the wake of the col- 
lapse of the Paris summit meeting, our de- 
liberations in Switzerland became, in fact, a 
sort of “pick-up-the-pieces” conference. 
While there were no group conclusions, it is 
permissible to share with you some of the 
individual and personal observations picked 
up in private conversations with persons 
from 10 or a dozen governments of the world. 

Almost without exception there was agree- 
ment that the United States had stumbled 
badly in the early phases of the U-2 incident. 
Criticism of our handling of the U-2 seemed 
to center around three aspects: (1) the tim- 
ing of the U-2 flight itself, (2) the Presi- 
dent’s decision to take full, personal respon- 
sibility, and (3) the handling of the news 
releases of the incident by Washington. 

Mindful of the fact that there may have 
been deeply rooted intelligence reasons for 
@ special U-2 flight as near the summit con- 
ference as the fateful flight of pilot Powers 
was, the thought prevailed, nonetheless, that 
the time was unfortunate and may even have 
been an unnecessary risk to have taken. 

In regard to the second criticism, it was 
pointed out that the President’s personal 
assumption of responsibility more than any 
other single development provoked the in- 
excusable and unfortunate tirade of Mr. 
Khrushchev against President Eisenhower. 
The consensus was that espionage is dirty 
business at best and necessary, but that 
the head of state can never afford to be 
personally identified with it. To do s0 calls 
into question the legal and ethical position 
of his government at the same time that it 
places in jeopardy the treaty relationship 
of his friends and allies. For example, it 
will now be increasingly difficult for Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Norway to permit our con- 
tinued use of bases on their territory for 
our own purposes. 

And criticism regarding the handling of 
the news releases on the incident in Wash- 
ington centered on the obvious ineptness of 
the bureaucrats in the Capitol. It was clearly 
a case of the left hand not knowing what 


ment of State, and the White House. 

What disturbed many of our friends was 
te thought that we in the United States 
were attempting to hide a clearcut mistake 

‘@ facade of unity. The fear was 
we were dangerously ex- 
of our allies, 
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It is only fair to say, however, that while 
our friends and allies were all shook up 
over our fumbling, the incident did not de- 
stroy their basic confidence in our leader- 
ship. ‘Their one desperate hope seemed to 
be, however, that somehow we in the United 
States might learn from this experience. 
As I urged upon several of our critics, in 
the American system of government we are 
entitled to make mistakes; to do so is not 
fatal as it is in a dictatorship. But there 
is a corollary to that. We are also entitled 
to learn from those same mistakes. 

The events preceding and following the 
Paris debacle have brought into focus two 
serious consequences. 

One is the freezing of the public mind 
in America. Because of the unfortunate turn 
of events, the candidates for President in 
both parties face the danger of being 
straitjacketed by public opinion on mat- 
ters affecting not only the Russians but 
great questions of peace all around the 
world. Some of them have already yielded 
to the temptation to run against Mr. 
Khrushchev instead of for a positive and 
constructive program for peace. 

A second is the inclination to vote more 
and more military funds in the expectation 
that we will thus be correcting what went 
wrong. ‘The harsh truth is that this may 
only aggravate the present worldwide con- 
dition of unrest and anti-Americanism. 
Nowhere around the globe can it be said 
that the United States has failed to project 
ite military image. But there is real reason to 
believe that we have failed to project a 
more positive national profile. Recent riots 
in our own hemisphere, in Africa, and in 
Asia offer dramatic testimony. What we are 
against has been made abundantly clear; 
but what we are for has not gotten 
through. 

Time presses America for a larger effort 
in monmilitary fields overseas. Yet, the 
net effect of the impulse to increase military 
appropriations is to take funds away from 
the nonmilitary. While we cannot afford 
to slip back militarily, neither can we af- 
ford to neglect the other, more constructive 
side of the American image. * 

By way of a postscript to the discussions 
at the Bilderberg Conference, let it be noted 
that the international position of the United 
States has further deteriorated—dangerous- 
ly so. In a matter of weeks American pres- 
tige has suffered a succession of body blows. 

To the bungling of U-2; the Paris fiasco, 
and the withdrawal by the Kremlin of the 
invitation to President Eisenhower to visit 
the Soviet Union, has now been added the 
humiliating withdrawal of a similar Japa- 
nese invitation; hostile mobs confronting the 
President in Okinawa; and a renewal by 
Communist China of bombardments of 
Quemoy and Matsu, deliberately timed to 
further embarrass our President. 

That there will be still more incidents is 
@ realistic prospect. Nor is there any rea- 
son: to believe that the approaching Demo- 
cratic and Republican Conventions may 
cause the Communists to suspend similar 
psychological attacks just for the month of 
July. This fact thrusts to the fore the ques- 
tion of whether the Congress dare be away 
from Washington even long enough to nom- 
inate Presidential favorities in July. If the 
world situation has slipped as badly as re- 
cent crises suggest, it is doubtful wisdom 
for the U.S. Senate at least to subordinate 
the Nation’s foreign policy crisis to previous 
calendar commitments in Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 

Without any question, greater unity—at 
home and abroad—has resulted from the 


now stand united on a far lower level 
we had a right to expect or to hope 
the U-2 affair not triggered the 

of incidents we have just ex- 
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This brings us then back home where we 
in America have to decide for ourselves how 
important it is in a democracy to encourage 
constructive criticism rather than to excuse 
mistakes behind a facade of unity. 

It is unfortunate that the U-2 incident 
and the others occurred in a Presidential 
election year. .Criticism is now too often 
dismissed as being political when in all 
truth something basically went wrong in a 
most vital segment of our national security 
setup. For ‘this reason, it is imperative 
that Republicans and Democrats alike unite 
as Americans in support of a sober, intelli- 
gent, objective assessment of this whole 
episode in the expectation that the next 
President, whomever he may be and from 
whichever party, may learn the lessons that 
desperately must be learned if we are to 
meet the risks of work leadership sucess- 
fully. 

To err is human, but to err repeatedly 
may no longer be one of our permissible 
luxuries. As one of the great statesmen of 
Europe put it, “You in America are on the 
spot. We all make mistakes,” he said, “but 
your mistakes carry a special weight because 
of the gigantic role you play in the world. 
If my country makes a mistake, it matters 
very little to the rest of mankind, But you 
in America are like Atlas with the world on 
your shoulders. When you stumble, the 
whole world falls with you.” 


Kennedy as a Catholic: An American 
Answer to the Religious Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
State Senator Monroe Sw , candi- 
date for secretary of state in Oregon, has 
written an eloquent letter, dated June 15, 
1960, in response to a petition signed by 
33 members or associates of the Stafford 
Baptist Church in Oregon. 

Monroe Sweetland recognizes the sin- 
cere concern which prompted the peti- 
tion. The result was that he went to 
some length to spell out his opinion. 

Mr. Sweetland has been a long time 
supporter of the candidacy of Senator 
Kennepy for the Democratic nomination 
for President. He believes that Senator 
Kennepy’s long record of public per- 
formance is the real test of qualification 
and sincerity. He believes, as I do, that 
there should be no religious qualification 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
He believes, as I do, that Senator KEen- 
NEDY’s choice of church, is not, under 
American precepts, a legitimate issue. 

Moreover, it would seem that the peo- 
ple of West Virginia, almost wholly Prot- 
estant in religion, demonstrated their 
agreement in the recent primary contest 
there between Senator KENNEDY and 
Senator Humpurey in that they voted 
overwhelmingly in support of Senator 
KENNEDY even though they knew very 
well that he was by religion a Catholic. 

We are in mortal combat with dedicated 
enemies of all Christendom— 


Senator Sweetland writes in his letter. 


What arrogant folly it would be, 1,960 years 
after Christ, for Christians to allow sectarian 
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rivalry to deprive us of the best leadership— 
to be more at war with fellow Christians than 
with the evil forces ‘which threaten us. 


Under unanimous consent I am includ- 
ing the entire text of Senator Sweet- 
land’s letter: 

OREGON STATE SENATE, 
Salem, June 15, 1960. 

Deak FRIENDS OF STAFFORD BAPTIST CHURCH: 
Recently I received the petition signed by 
33 members or associates of your Stafford 
Baptist Church in which you urged me to 
oppose for the Presidency any candidates 
who are members of the Catholic Church. 
This petition was addressed to me, I assume, 
because I am an elected delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention, pledged to 
Senator Jonn F, Kennepy under the law 
after his decisive victory in the recent pri- 
mary. Perhaps you also selected me as the 
object of your petition because I am your 
State senator, and a fellow Protestant. 

I recognize the sincere concern which 
prompted this petition. Many of the cur- 
rent rash of tracts and letters attacking 
candidates for President or Vice President 
who happen to be members of the Catholic 
Church are abusive or even vulgar. They 
promptly end up in our wastebasket. Yours 
is not at all in that category, and I am go- 
ing to some effort to spell out my opinion 
to you. I hope you will have the generosity 
and patience to read through this letter dis- 
cussing the issue you raise. 

You state vigorously your feeling that 
members of the Roman Catholic minority in 
the United States should be denied certain 
basic constitutional rights. Your argument 
recited some quotations from claims of Cath- 
olic writers and even of some Popes over 
the lives and opinions of individual Catho- 
lics, These may be matched, let me point 
out, by similar claims or demands by some 
spokesmen for almost every religious group 
powerful enough to dominate a nation— 
Lutherans, Moslems, Hindus, Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Episcopalians, Dutch Reformed, and 
even Cromwell’s Protestants and our early 
New England Puritans. Minorities have been 
quashed under many faiths. Only eternal 
vigilance will prevent this happening at any 
time in human history. 

In every State the people decide how far 
they wish to aid religion through public 
support. In Oregon, as you know, we give 
State support through -tax exemption to 
your church and other houses of worship, 
but draw the line at parish houses, monas- 
taries or manses. Catholics, like the rest of 
us, are not bound to vote one way on these 
issues, and are divided in their opinions. 
Senator KenNepy, who is the particular tar- 
get of your petition, has frequently opposed 
public funds to aid parochial education, has 
long opposed sending a U.S. representative 
to the Vatican, and has been harshly at- 
tacked in some conservative Catholic publi- 
cations and circles for his opposition to 
moves which might lead to church-state 
union, You have a perfect right, of course, 
to oppose any candidate for what he advo- 
cates, but please do not attack a candidate 
for positions he does not advocate or en- 
dorse, even’ though contrary positions may 
be the official policy of some organization to 
which he belongs. 

A long record of public performance is the 
real test of qualification and sincerity—and 
Senator KENNEDY has met these tests. If we 
accepted the thesis of your petition no 
Methodist could sit on the Oregon Liquor 
Control Comimssion, no Baptist Governor 
could permit men and women to be gassed 
for murders, no Quaker (like Mr. Nixon) 
could be entrusted to be Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. 

In short, your petition asks me to assist 
in setting up a religious qualification for the 
Presidency of the United States. This I can- 
not approve. It is a concept so contrary to 
our American policy that I hope that you will 
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also reject it upon further refiection and 
study. 

Furthermore, may I urge that we Chris- 
tians should be much more concerned over 
the conduct and point-of-view of elected offi- 
cials toward humanity than over the de- 
nominational labels they may inherit or 
choose. Many will pray loudly in public 


places, like the Pharisees of old, without re= . 


lating their professions to the welfare of 
their fellow men. But when American Chris- 
tians review the record of a dedicated young 
man like Jonn F, KENNEDY, whose compas- 
sionate concern for the senior citizen, for 
the underprivileged Negro, for the poorest 
family on public welfare, and for the little 
people who need our help in the most re- 
mote parts of the world, we find a man who 
meets the test. 

It seems to me we should all be very pleased 
to be able to pick a practicing Christian for 
President—one who has put his principles to 
work in many practical, humanitarian ways. 
Note, too, that here is a man who will not 
make his first tie with a Christian faith after 
getting into the Presidency. 

When a Christian or a Jew of any denomi- 
nation takes his oath on the Holy Bible to 
uphold the Constitution of the United States, 
including the principle of separation of 
Church and State, he should be held to it 
notwithstanding the historic positions of 
nearly all powerful sects and religions against 
the American policy. So it has been through- 
out our history as hosts of Senators and 
Congressman, Supreme Court Justices, Gov- 
ernors and Mayors who were members of the 
Catholic Church, have upheld their oaths 
with fidelity. Probably no tenet of the Cath- 
olic faith is more vigorously held than the 
sanctity of marriages and the evils of di- 
vorce. Yet judges of Catholic faith carry out 
our divorce laws in every State of the Union. 

Oppose Senator Kennedy for many reasons 
and you are well within the bounds of fair 
criticism. Oppose him, if you wish, because 
of his bills for health insurance for the el- 
derly; oppose him for his work against Mr. 
Hoffa of the Teamsters; oppose him because 
he is a Democrat; oppose him because he 
advocates the $1.25 minimum wage law; op- 
pose him for his support of river develop- 
ment and a high dam at Hells Canyon—all 
these and many others are legitimate es. 
His choice of church is not, under American 
precepts, a legitimate issue. 

Think, too, how hypocritical we would look 
to the outside world if we deny to the 
world’s largest body of Christians the right 
to the highest offices in our democratic na- 
tion. Jews and Protestants and Catholics 
and Quakers have suffered this discrimina- 
tion in other lands. Are we Americans no 
better after all our claims to be the land of 
liberty and opportunity for all? 

You have every right as Baptists, as I do 
as a Methodist, to try to persuade Catholics 
or other Protestants or non-Christians that 
they should accept our beliefs as a better 
way. But as Americans none of us has any 
right to suppress a minority or deny full 
citizenship to any man or woman or child 
under our flag, however much we disapprove 
or even detest their views. This certainly 
includes the right of an American of any 
faith to aspire to be President or Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The terms of your argument urging our 
non-Catholic majority to deny the Presi- 
dency to Catholics applies to all other pub- 
lic offices too. In various past elections, and 
again this year in my contest for Secretary 
of State, I have found myself pitted against 
candidates who are members of the Catholic 
and other minority churches. I hope to win 
this year as I have in most of my election 
races, but I would far rather lose than win 
on the negative and, I feel, un-American 
basis of religious or racial bias. 

Knowing how I feel on the subject, a very 
large majority of Oregonians of my political 
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must think this over for himself and her- 


self. I do not claim to have all the answers, 
but this letter explains how I am answering 





Austria Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Post of June 
20, 1960, written by Sylvia Porter: 

AUSTRIA ACHIEVEMENT 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
The much-touted “Labor-Management 


Conference” at which industry and-labor — 


lems away from the 
thereby help. promote healthy price and 
wage stability in our iand is apparently 
heading for a quiet death in infancy. The 
likelihood that a second summit meeting 
of industry and union leaders will be held 
“in the foreseeable future” is, according to 
informed sources, “very dim.” 

There was an initial meeting on May 19 
in Washington. To it came the president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and other top industry leaders, the presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO and other top union 
officials. They talked in private for almost 
8 hours and at the end, AFL-CIO chief 
George Meany said’ the discussion had been 
“completely amicable” and the next meeting 
would be held as soon as possible. 

The support behind the initial conference 
was certainly high-level enough—ranging 
from President Eisenhower down. To avoid 
any taint of Government “pressures,” 
though, the program called for only labor 
and management participants, no observers 
from Government or the “public.” 

Yet.even this modest effort to reduce mis- 
information and misunderstandings about 
each other which could tead to a repetition 
of the prolonged steel strike of 1959 is to get 
nowhere, 4 

Can any voluntary program of this sort 
ever produce results? Whether it can in our 
sprawling industrialized country with its 
giant corporations and powerful unions I 
wouldn’t presume to guess but at this mo- 
ment of disillusion about even a bit of prog- 
ress, @ report about what is being achieved 
in Austria appears worthwhile. 

In the first several years following World 
War II, Austria’s inflation was a devastating 
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20 to 30 percent a year but since 1957, it has 
chalked up the best record for price stability 
of any European nation—including tradi- 
tionally stable Switzerland. Its wholesale 
price index has remained absolutely level in 
the 3-year period, its consumer price index 
has climbed only 2 percent. At the same 

time, the spectacular rise in the eulcheniow ot of 


its production has permitted significant wage. 


increases and a shortening of the workweek. 

A key reason for the impressive perform- 
ance, international economists agree, is Aus- 
tria’s Price-Wage Commission, created March 
20, 1957, to serve as an adviser to the Aus- 
trian Government and consisting of 12 key 
members from industry, labor, agriculture, 
and government. 

The commission's key objective is to main- 
tain economic stability by studying and 
weighing the economic justification of any 
proposed wage and price increases. 

All intended price or wage hikes must be 
reported to the commission which exhaus- 
tively analyzes each request. A unanimous 
decision is necessary on the propriety of each 
request. 

While the commission has no legal powers 
to enforce its decisions and submits its find- 
ings to those involved in the form of “rec- 
ommendations,” obviously the power of its 
recommendations and the force of public 
opinion are sufficiently strong not only to 
have restrained price increases but at times 
actually to have induced price cuts. As for 
wages, last year, it disapproved demands by 
the Teamsters Union and in many instances, 
sliced original demands for increases of 15 
to 20 percent to 3 to 5 percent. 

No one even pretends the commission is 
fully effective or foolproof. Probably it 
shouldn’t be in any country aspiring even to 
@ semblance of freedom. But it has been 
remarkably effective. Can’t our industry and 
labor leaders find anything in the Austrian 
experience that might be of value to us? 


Army Report Refutes FMC Critic’ 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith an editorial which appeared 
recently in the San Jose (Calif.) Mer- 
cury relative to the charges made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanrx] that 
a contract recently awarded Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. was rigged: 

Army Report Rerures FMC Criric’s 
CHARGES 

The Department of the Army has now 
Kicked the last prop out from under an 
Ohio Congressman’s charges that Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. was favored in 
bidding for an armored personnel carrier 
contract. 

We trust the report, from Assistant Army 
Secretary Courtney Johnson, will silence 
Representative CuarLes Vanix, Democrat of 
Ohio, and his idiotic assertion that the bids 
Were rigged so that FMC couldn't lose. 
VANIK’s election-year tactics should deceive 
no one; an Army-owned tank plant is stand- 
ing idle in his district. The setup, of course, 
is a natural for a vote-getting expedition. 

However, the facts simply do not support 
Vanix’s contention that the Army so wrote 
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tained the $34.4 million job when it could 
have been done cheaper in the Cleveland 
area. 

As Secretary Johnson pointed out, if all 
the evaluation factors (the cost of tooling 
up, for instance) had been applied against 
FMC and none against the lowest bidder in 
the Cleveland area, FMC’s proposal would 
still have been the lowest submitted to the 
Government. 


Wisdom in a Troubled World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, “Wis- 
dom in a Troubled World” is a very 
timely article, particularly in light of the 
collapse of summitry, personal-diplo- 
macy, and the tragedy of the Presiden- 
tial mission to the Pacific. This article 
was written by David Lawrence and ap- 
peared in the U.S. News & World Report 
February 8, 1960. 

By leave previously granted, I insert 
Mr. Lawrence’s article in the Recorp: 

WIspoM IN A TROUBLED WoRLD 
(By David Lawrence) 

In many parts of the world, there is tur- 
moil, friction, fear—or else restlessness, dis- 
content, and a searching for the Utopia that 
is never found. 

In France, there is a new crisis. 

In Africa and Asia, seething masses of 
people clamor for a better life. 

In the Middle East, deepseated enmities 
show no signs of being resolved. 

In China, hundreds of millions have be- 
come the pawns of dictators, even as tens of 
millions in the Soviet Union find themselves 
victims of the mad passion of their rulers 
for world conquest. Unscrupulous leaders 
turn away from individual betterment to the 
pursuit of more and more power over their 
fellow men. Human slavery is on the in- 
crease. 

In Latin America, the crisis deepens, Cuba, 
the unhappy victim of Communist infiltra- 
tion, now openly defies her longtime friend— 
the United States. 

Throughout Central and South America, 
Communist intrigue carries its subversion 
into governments, universities, trade unions, 
the press, and the church. 

Amidst it all, the Soviet Union preaches 
hourly over the radio waves its own brand of 
hypocrisy. It claims to be for peace, for dis- 
armament, for an abandonment of the use 
of nuclear weapons. But while its voice is the 
voice of Jacob, its hand is the hand of Esau. 

Meanwhile, science is implored to make 
haste, to invent deadlier weapons. 

International conferences seeking humane 
objectives proceed with external piety and 
inward distrust. 

And what sort of spectacle does the United 
States itself present? 

We see ambitious men belittling each other 
in a quest for political gain. 

We see huge blocs, possessed of vast power 
over the economic life of our country, vying 
with each other in establishing their respec- 
tive monopolies. 

We see evidences of broken 
various fields. 

We see a recrudescence of religious bigotry. 

We see a contemptuous indifference to the 
lessons of history. Our boast is that this 
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We ignore the Scriptural injunction: “Por 
what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

What, indeed, do we gain by going to the 
moon when we have forsaken our duty to 
each other on this planet? Where, to be 
sure, is the true key to peace? Is it in the 
weapons we have forged and in the missiles 
we shall build to protect ourselves against 
the madman who may press the button of 
world destruction or who, even’ foregoing 
war, will attempt conquest by threat? 

What have we learned through history— 
that only war and brute force will gain vic- 
tories for the strong over the weak? Or have 
we learned something of the spirit of man 
himself and of the incalculable power of 
human beings who, when they concert their 
will, can brush dictators aside as mere 
pygmies? : 

The writings of the great philosophers of 
the republics of ancient Greece bring un- 
comfortable reminders of our own inade- 
quacy. We today criticize an emphasis on 
luxuries and an addition to materialism. 
Yet we cry out for more and more subsidies 
to the individual and show -less and less 
interest in the need for self-reliance. Un- 
wittingly, we are building up the image of 
a totalitarian state in which the dependent 
citizen: is taught to abide by the will of his 
omniscient masters. 

What about the simple and elementary 
principles of human conduct that have 
brought happiness to many an individual 
and success; to the pursuits of many an en- 
terprising mind? Shall we regard as trite 
the doctrine of human love or the advocacy 
of a spirit of mutual helpfulness in all hu- 
man relations? 

We must have better communication— 
from group to group, from people to people. 
We must not give way to the egocentric il- 
lusion that other peoples have no wisdom to 
impart to us. 

We must not look on history as the faded 
pages of some other generation’s failures. 

We must communicate to each other once 
more the wisdom of the ages—that friction 
among human beings is more often than not 
the product of selfishness and greed and that 
the need for cooperation between peoples is 
the greatest challenge of our times. 

Science has its worthwhile objectives, but 
the constant effort to enlarge man’s knowl- 
edge in any field of exploration must be put 


‘into proper perspective. 


Shall we, ignoring the crises in human re- 
lations that beset us on earth, seek in outer 
space to gain an imaginary triumph in the 
competition for so-called “prestige’’? 

The answer comes from the books of faith. 
There can be no peace on earth until we have 
learned to respect the dignity of man and are 
willing to build on the foundation of human 
love the kind of world that the great-teach- 
ers of mankind have portrayed to us from 
the time of the Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount. These are the true 
lessons of mortal life. 


Committee for Effective Use of the Inter- 
national Court by Repealing the Self- 
Judging Reservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1960 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 


the contract specifications that FMC ob- age—our age—is indeed the greatest of all. like to bring to the attention of my col- 
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leagues a statement of position issued 
by the Committee for Effective Use of the 
International Court by Repealing the 
Self-Judging Reservation. It is a good 
statement and it cogently summarizes 
the case for repeal of the self-judging 
reservation. 

Apart from the value of the statement 
itself, I should like to point out to my 
colleagues the makeup of this new com- 
mittee. The Honorable Learned Hand 
is honorary chairman, The other officers 
are: Robert Dechert, chairman; William 
T. Gossett, treasurer; H. Dawson Martin, 
assistant treasurer; and Terence H. Ben- 
bow, secretary. The committee spon- 
sors are: Dillon Anderson, Houston, 
Tex.; Douglas Arant, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Eugene D. Bennett, San Francisco, 
Calif.; David K. E. Bruce, New Windsor, 
Md.; John G. Buchanan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Ben M. Cherrington, Denver, Colo.; 
James B. Conant, New York, N.Y.; 
Thomas K. Finletter, New York, N.Y.; 
Jefferson B. Fordham, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Erwin N. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Washington, D.C.; 
Mrs, Elizabeth B. Heffelfinger, Wayzata, 
Minn.; Arthur N. Holcombe, Duxbury, 
Mass.; Edward C. King, Boulder, Colo.; 
Grayson L. Kirk, New York, N.Y.; Ben- 
jamin H. Kizer, Spokane, Wash.; Jacob 
M. Lashly, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry R. Luce, 
New York, N.Y.; William L. Marbury, 
Baltimore, Md.; John J.. McCloy, New 
York, N.Y.; Mrs. Millicent C. McIntosh, 
New York, N.Y.; Robert D. Murphy, 
Corning, N.Y.; Howard C. Petersen, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George N. Shuster, 
Stamford, Conn.; Joseph M. Snee, S.J., 
Washington, D.C.; Charles A. Sprague, 
Salem, Oreg.;/ Harrison Tweed, New 
York, N.Y.; Arthur K. Watson, New York, 
N.Y.; W. W. Waymack, Adel, Iowa; 
Bethuel M. Webster, New York, N.Y.; 
Joseph N. Welch, Harwichport, Mass.; 
Henry M. Wriston, New York, N.Y. 

This list of distinguished persons—all 
leaders in their respective communities— 
is a powerful testimonial in support of 
the cause which they sponsor. 

The statement of position follows: 


STATEMENT OF POSITION 


At the very time the United States is 
trying to win and hold the respect of un- 
committed nations outside the Iron Curtain, 
it is continuing its recorded distrust of the 
International Court of Justice. At the very 
time the United States is trying to foster 
the rule of law among nations as the ulti- 
mate substitute for the rule of force, it is 
continuing its self-judging limitation on its 
adherence to the Court. Our committee be- 
lieves this limitation should be repealed. 

The basic terms of adherence: Our coun- 
try adherence to the Court was pursuant to 
a 1946 Senate resolution. The resolution 
repeated the provisions of the statute cre- 
ating the Court (part of the United Nations 
Charter) under which any country may ac- 
cept the Court’s jurisdiction as compulsory 
in disputes meeting these requirements: the 
dispute must be with another state accept- 
ing the same obligation, it must be a legal 
dispute, and it must concern either the inter- 
pretation of a treaty, or a question of inter- 
national law, or the existence of any fact 
which would constitute a breach of an in- 
ternational obligation, or the reparation to 
be made for such breach. 

In addition. the Senate resolution, as in« 
troduced and unanimously approved by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, provided that 
the adherence should not apply to disputes 
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on matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States. This prin- 
sag ms ge fren gone Sigg a 
tional law and in -the text of the Court 
statute, and was already expressed in 


United Nations Charter. It is ——— impor- 
tant to other nations as to the United States. 
Its restatement in the resolution may have 


been unnecessary, but of itself would not 
have impaired our adherence to the Court in 


any way. 

The self-judging reservation: During the 
debate on the Senate floor, however, this 
provision was amended by adding eight final 
words, so that, as filed, our adherence to the 


domestic jurisdiction of the United States of 
America ‘“‘as determined by the United States 
of America.” In other words, for deciding 
whether a matter is essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States 
(and thus outside the jurisdiction of the 
vourt), the United States substituted itself 
for the Court. By adding this self-judging 
reservation the United States reserved the 
power to prevent the Court from passing on 
the matter, and thus reserved to itself a com- 
plete veto as to what cases could be brought 
against it. 

The boomerang: The existence of a self- 
Judging reservation in the adherence of any 
plaintiff country creates a like right for the 
defendant country (even though the de- 
fendant’s own adherence contained none), 
because of the statute’s requirement that 
adhering nations accept the same obligation. 
Thus when France (which had a self-judging 
reservation) sued Norway (which did not), 
the Court held that Norway could deny 
jurisdiction simply by announcing that in 
Norway’s opinion the dispute was within 
Norway’s domestic jurisdiction. Two years 
later (1959) France withdrew its self-judg- 
ing reservation. 

This boomerang effect of the self-judging 
reservation is probably its most serious aspect 
from the viewpoint of immediate economics. 
Thus foreign countries, despite their ad- 
herence without a similar reservation, can 
prevent the Court’s passing on the validity 
of their taking of U.S. citizens’ property or 
on the adequacy of any compensation prof- 
fered. The United States and the citizens 
it protects, who have a larger stake in for- 
eign investment than any other country, can 
thus. be deprived of their day in an inter- 
national court. 

Our companions in distrust: After the 
United States filed its adherence to the Court 
with a self-judging reservation, seven other 
countries adopted such self-judging reserva- 
tions. France and India later dropped theirs, 
leavijag such reservations now in effect b 
Mexico, Liberia, Union of South Afri 
Pakistan, the Sudan, and the United States, 
Including these, 38 nations have now ac- 
cepted the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 

The Court is well constituted to earn 
respect. It has 15 judges, each elected for 
9 years, with 5 elected every 3 years. No 
two can be nationals of the same state, 
They are nominated by members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, and elected 
by the United Nations General Assembly and 
Security Council (without any veto power). 
The Court has conducted itself conserva- 
tively, and given no indication of a desire to 
extend its jurisdiction. We may terminate 
our adherence to the Court by 6 months’ 
notice. 

Speaking of the Court in his state of the 
Union message of January 8, 1960, President 
Eisenhower said: “There is pending before 
the Senate a resolution which would repeal 
our present self-judging reservation. I sup- 
port that resolution and urge its prompt 
passage.” The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee held hearings on this resolution 
(S. Res. 94), but deferred action. 

Little to lose: This committee believes 
that the United States should withdraw its 


to the United States from the acceptance of 
such a risk is most unlikely. 

Much to gain: The gains to the United 
States, however, from withdrawing the self- 
judging reservation, would be substantial and 
in the long run could be tremendous. With 
the reservation still on file, giving our coun- 
try a veto power to prevent a decision of the 
Court, other countries are not prepared to 
assume that we will exercise the veto only in 
good faith. From their point of view our 
support for the Court is little better than 
that of the Iron Curtain countries, none of 
which has filed any adherence. We have put 
ourselves in the either of expecting 
to break out international obligations, or of 
being afraid to defend our conduct in court. 
We have prevented ourselves from showing 
the world the stark contrast between bona 
fide support of the Court, and the Iron Cur- 
tain countries’ rejection of it. 

If we Americans wish the governments of 
other countries to follow our lead in the 
arduous search for a way to the rule of law 
among nations, we must renounce the self- 
judging reservation. We must strike from 
the rolls our recorded distrust, and become a 
true adherent of the International Court of 
Justice, 





Are You Tired of Traveling to the Old 
‘ Familiar Places? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the text of a brochure drawn up 
by a group affiliated with the American 
Friends Service Committee in New Eng- 
land. This group, over the past 2 years, 
has been working to improve relation- 
ships between our country and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

As you will see from the text, this is a 
different approach, although no less seri- 
ous in intention than has been used in 
the past. 

The authors of the brochure can be 
excused for not knowing that our Gov- 
ernment has allowed six people to enter 
officially. 

It is generally believed that the at- 
tempt to carry on a “containment by iso- 
lation” policy is completely successful, 
at least to the extent of preventing all 
such visits. 

The text of the trochuss follows: 
Ars You Trmep or TRAVELING TO THE OLD 
FPamriar PLaces? 

Do you yearn for new porte and new 
vistas? 

How about a trip to a country that has 
not been visited in 10 years. 
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In 10 years?—that is, not legally—by 
Americans. 


Canadians have been there and English- 
men and Russians and Indians; but no 

y, that is. 

It is said to be an interesting country 
geographically, economically, culturally, even 
politically. Perhaps we should not have 
mentioned that last because our Government 
says it is bad—and who are we even to 
question what our Government tells us 
about far-away places? 

Has our Government been there? No; gov- 
ernmments never go where they're not recog- 
nized, It’s not protocol, Nevertheless this 
faraway place keeps persisting in existing. 

Our Government talks to their govern- 
ment in Poland, in Korea, in Switzerland, but 
not in our country—nor in theirs. Why? 
Because they're not acceptable politically. 
Are they really that bad? Is anything about 
them true?. Or false? How do you know if 
you can’t go and see for yourself? 

But will their government let you in? 
Most likely. Will they let you out? Defi- 
nitely. Will we let you back in again? Ab- 
solutely—we can’t keep us out. Then where’s 
the hitch? You lose your passport. 

What? ‘You heard right, our Government 
takes back your passport (after all, it’s 
“theirs”) and thereafter, you stay home. 

Some Americans must think it’s worth it, 
though, in fact, quite a few—43 young people 
went in 1957 and lost their <3 passports. 
Last summer there were quite a few other 
Americans over there, people who went over 
to look and see. 

Did they iose their passports, too? 

Nobody knows yet—they’re not all back 
yet. But chances are they will. Do-any 
of them ever come over here? Heavens, no. 
Why should we let them come here when we 
won't let us go there? It’s not logic. 

Would you like to go to see? (Without 
loss of passport?) Do you think some of 
them would like to come here to see? How 
much longer ignorance? 

How much longer the head in the sand? 

We waited 16 years to recognize their 
neighbor. We've already waited 10 years 
not to recognize them. Do we haye only 6 
more years to wait, then? Only 6 more 
years of ignorance? Maybe. Unless you 
and 99 other typical honest, representative 
citizens from our country went to their 
country and 100 of their typical honest, 
representative citizens came here by boat 
or @ safe, nonnuclear intercontinental mis- 
sile (fitted, you might say), with a peace- 
head. 

What's to be gained? Information, per- 
haps understanding, ultimately even trade? 

Between 200 million of us, and three times 
that number of them. Why, we have three 
times as much to gain and three times as 
much ignorance to lose. We used to be very 
mutually friendly with these people. And 
they with us. In other words: 

Why don’t we start now to go forward to 
where we used to be? If you believe this, 
too, join us. 

Check one or all: 

0) I am interested in visiting China. 

(] I am interested in making it possible 
for others to visit China. 

() I believe an equal number of Chinese 
should be permitted to visit the United 
States. 

() I am willing to help raise money 


; 
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Scotty Reston Writes of the President, 
Ingemar and Other Affairs of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


“OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an article by Mr. James Reston 
which appeared in the New York Times 
this morning: ; 

To INGEMAR JOHANSSON WITH LOVE 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Dear Ingemar: 
You asked me what you should say in your 
forthcoming TV report to the Swedish peo- 
ple about the recent regrettable incident 
with Mr. Floyd Patterson at the Polo 
Grounds in New York. 

I have three suggestions. The best thing 
is to say nothing. The next best thing is to 
deny that you ever went to America. But 
if you have to make a report, I suggest that 
you follow the victory-through-defeat sys- 
tem used by President Eisenhower in his re- 
port on Japan, speaking—if you are now able 
to speak—as follows: 

My friends: 

I have just returned to Sweden from Amer- 
ica, where almost everybody treated me very 
kindly. It has been a trip so marked by 
events that I shall try this evening to give 
you a simple background of fact against 
which these recent events can be viewed in 
perspective. 

First, Swedish relations with the United 
States have been strengthened. I wish that 
every one of you could have accompanied 
Birgit and me to New York and thus wit- 
nessed for yourselves the outpouring of 
friendship and respect for Sweden and the 
Swedish war of life. 

Second, the happiness created among the 
colored people of America as a result of my 
appearance there this time was not only 
heartwarming but surpassed by far their 
reaction to my last visit. : 

Finally, as the Marquis of Queensberry 
once said, it matters not in this life whether 
you win or lose, but how you play the game, 
especially when economic rewards are so 
agreeable. 

Now, let’s look at the background of this 
trip and the others I have taken in the in- 
terests of world understanding. For some 
years the world has been inclined to think 
only of the beauty of Swedish women. 

Meanwhile, the heroism and warrior tra- 
dition of Swedish men had long been over- 
looked, not only by atheistic international 
communism, but even among the peoples of 
our sister democracies. 

Accordingly, I have traveled tirelessly 
around the world, seeking lucrative personal 
contacts in my own people-to-people pro- 
gram, and belting old retreads regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 

With the passage of time I began to re- 
ceive urgent invitations to attend a heavy- 
weight summit meeting in America. Many 
months ago I concluded that I should ac- 
cept these invitations whenever the price was 


_ Tight. In this decision Birgit enthusiastically 
concurred 


Incidentally, 1 have never believed that 
victory and money were the only things in 
life, althoug’, as the Americans say in their 
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picturesque way, these things are not to be 
sneezed at. What matters is the interna- 
tional goodwill that results from bilateral 
reciprocal aggression before multitudes of 
well-heeled savages in the overdeveloped 
and undereducated areas of the globe. 

Now as to the incident at the Polo 
Grounds, I have been assured that the peo- 
ple there were, in overwhelming majority, 
anxious to welcome me as a representative 
of a nation with which they wished to co- 
operate and have friendly relations. 

It is true that the outrageous conduct of 
a violent and disorderly minority prevented 
me from achieving all of my objectives, and 
that Mr. Patterson displayed toward me, 
especially in the fifth round, a certain ani- 
mus and even hostility, which temporarily 
interrupted my mission. 

Nevertheless, if you could have heard the 
cheering that filled that great arena, when I 
finally regained consciousness, I think you 
would agree with me that a great many 
peace-loving Americans were actually over- 
joyed at my survival. 

I shall never forget the look of relief on 
the face of Mr. Patterson at the end. He 
kept saying in a faraway voice: “Wake up, 
Ingemar. Wake up.” It is in such mo- 
ments a man realizes there is no defeat. 

Now, a final personal word: 

Sweden has nothing to regret. In the long 
history of human conflict no man has ever 
lost and regained the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world until now. 


As I said to Birgit, this is our consolation: 
We have made it possible for Mr. Patterson 
to lose and regain a crown, and all I cah 
hope is that he will do the same for me. 

Thank you and—good night. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Gode, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon -the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNncrEessioNaL ReEcorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 












The Power To Destroy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am includ- 
ing a series of six articles by the publish- 
er, Eugene C. Pulliam, which appeared 
in his papers, the Indianapolis Star and 
the Arizona Republic, entitled “The 
Power To Tax Is the Power To Destroy.” 

Of course, the power to tax is an es- 
sential element of any responsible goy- 
ernment. You will recall that the lack 
of this power under the Articles of Con- 
federation was disastrous. The proper 
title should be “The Abuse of the Power 
To Tax Is the Power To Destroy.” It is 
much like the axiom often referred to, 
“money is the root of all evil,’’ when in 
truth it should be, ‘the love of money is 
the root of all evil.” The distinction in 
both cases is apparent. 

There is national interest in House 
Joint Resolution 23, which calls for the 
repeal of the personal income tax and 
provides for the disposition of the 2,500 
Government corporations, which in their 
tax-free, rent-free status, compete with 
private industry. These tax-free corpo- 
rations constitute the greatest tax loop- 
hole we have, and if they were privately 
owned, they would produce several billion 
dollars in taxes annually as well as elim- 
inate the deficits which they each year 
charge to the Federal Government. 

The following editorials deal with the 
provisions of House Joint Resolution 23, 
and should be carefully considered by 
every American: 

THE Power To Tax Is THE Powrr To DEstTROY 

We believe: 

1. It is not only desirable, but possible to 
abolish the personal income tax which is 
damaging the economic and moral fiber of 
the Nation. 

2. This can be done without adding new 
taxes or reducing the amount of money spent 
on any essential military or civilian obliga- 
tion of the Government. 

3. That the first step toward abolishing 
personal income taxes is the removal from 
Government ownership all corporations and 
properties that now compete with private 
enterprise. 

4. That the corporation income tax can be 
replaced with other forms of taxation less 
burdensome to incentive, initiative and eco- 
nomic progress and fairer to the entire 
country. 

5. That these objectives can be achieved 
within 3 years if Congress starts this year. 
(The enclosed series of editorials on income 
taxation is written in the belief that the 
progressive income tax is dangerous to the 
economic progress of the United States, 1s 
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unethical and unfair to the people of the 
United States, and if it is not abolished, im- 
perils the personal liberty of the American 
people. We believe these editorials demon- 
strate not only that abolition of the income 
tax must be done, but can be done—Eugene 
C, Pulliam, publisher.) 





THE POWER TO DESTROY 

“The power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.”” Chief Justice John Marshall, Mc- 
Culloch vs. Maryland, March 6, 1819. 

Extensive hearings have been held in 
Washington on reform of the income tax, 
the most extensive since 1913, when the tax 
was imposed. Six thick books of testimony 
have already been issued by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and more are 
coming. Most witnesses propose new exemp- 
tions to make the tax more “‘fair’’ to certain 
groups. Others propose, as does Chairman 
Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, ending all exemp- 
tions and imposing uniform lower rates 
ranging from 12 percent to 55 percent. 
Many suggest closing “loopholes” in the law 


under which some taxpayers get special 
exemptions for old-age, sickness, invest- 


ments, oil depletion, or dependents, or 
foundations and special interest organiza- 
tions. 

It seems to us that none of these proposals 
to reform the income tax law really gets to 
the root of the evils of income taxation. 
Everyone admits that progressive taxes with 
special exemptions create inequalities and 
special privileges. But nobody seems to 
realize that it is not the way in which in- 
come tax laws are written that makes these 
“loopholes.” It is the very principle of in- 
come taxation itself which is unequal, un- 
democratic, punitive and unfair. 

It is our contention that no progressive 
income tax can be fairly and equally applied, 
giving no special privilege or imposing no 
special punishment. It is our contention 
that no matter how Congress tries to adjust 
the interests of one badly treated group, 
it will end up merely by creating other badly 
treated groups or specially favored groups in 
the process. 

It is also odd that most of the testimony 
does not seek to reduce the burden of taxa- 
tion on the American people. Instead most 

















witnesses try only to provide ways of dis- 
tributing the tax burden in a different way. 
Chairman MILus himself does not aim at re- 
ducing taxes. He aims only at redistributing 
them 


The income tax brought in $80 million in 
i expected 





its first year, 1913. In 1960 it is 

to produce $40 billion in personal income 
tax collections, or 500 times as much as 1913. 
Corporation income taxes. will produce 


and 


eT= 


$22.500 million, excis 
other receipts $6,097 1 
sonal income tax 


revenue producer 
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stead of a minor factor he 
cry of most of those rr'e 
“How can we cut I n ; 
What will we do for revenue to ru : 
Government?” 

It is the purpose of this series of edito- 


rials to prove that the income tax cannot 
only be drastically cut—it can be abolished, 
and still there will be enough revenue to 
run the Government. It is our purpose to 
prove that the progressive income tax is de- 
stroying too much that is vital to American 
freedom and prosperity. It is destroying the 








ability and the incentive of individuals to 


raise capital to invest in new isinesses 
employing more workers. It is destroying 


the people’s faith in the fairness and moral- 
ity of their Government. It is destroying 
the moral fiber of our people by creating in- 
equities, by making Federal taxation arbi- 
rary, unfair and outright dish The 
complexity of the tax has made it impossi- 
ble to be sure of making out a truly accus- 
rate return, thus destroying the confidence 
of the people in the Government's intent to 
treat them honestly. 

Cameron Hawley, author of “Cash McCall,” 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post in 1946, 
“Bad laws produce bad men. Even good 
men, in a bad moral climate, are inclined to 
lose their ethical orientation * * * the very 
unfairness of the law becomes an accepied 
moral justification to break it, evade it or 
avoid it. When the law loses its respect for 
the individual, the individual loses his 
spect for the law.” This has already hap- 
pened in America 

The income tax is a bad law, a law un- 
acceptable to honest people, a law that is 
immorally and unevenly applied. It is vio- 
lated more and more every year, knowingly 
and unknowingly. Nobody is ever sure ex- 
actly what it means. In 1958 the Govern- 
ment published a book, “Your Federal In- 
come Tax.” It had 128 pages of explan 
tion and index and still its authors admitted 
they did not give all of the answers on the 
income tax law. 

All of the voluminous testimony 
Congress makes it perfectly clear that, as 
Representative MILis put it, “We hs 
system riddled with preferential b 
fal gon only a part of our ec 
heavy tax burden is on 


more than 





onest. 


re- 
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before 













their share 
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tax system is not only desirable 1 
al vi 


be an element in our nati 
But a progressiv 
made equitable. It is the kind of tax that 
uilt-in inequities, no matter how it i 
1 thet it attacks the very 
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States who 
n from $4,000 to $25,000 a year. 
The progressive income tax is dangerous, 


middle class of the United 





unfair and punitive. It has given the Gov- 
ernment the power to spend unchecked 
tremendous sums of the people’s money. It 
vi tes the personal privacy and personal 
liberty of every American who pays it. 








A ternative must be found. We be- 
lie i ilternative can be found. 
THE POWER TO DEsTROY—II 
In our first editorial of this series we 
ad out that the main objection to 
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n But even if it got half that amount, 
there would still be gigantic savings to the 
taxpayers. It would still be possible to cut 
the income tax in half, or reduce it two- 
thirds, or impose another fairer, more easily 
collected and more equitable tax in its 
place. And not one single fundamental 
service of would be 





the Gov af- 
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true that the income tax 

hed because it is needed for 

rt the Government. Just 
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ture would not produce a 


greater tax revenue ‘ven at much lower 
rates. It has happened before in this coun- 
try. It would undoubtedly happen again. 
For billions of extra dollars would be re- 
leased to the ple to spend in their own 


way. When they spent their tax 
they would set off a tremendous economic 
upsurge. New industries would spring up, 
old ones would be expanded to compete for 
the consumers’ additional dollars. New ine 
vestment capital would be available in huge 
amounts. Economists who worry about the 
slowdown in the economic growth of the 


savings, 


United States in recent years could stop 
worrying. It is likely that if income taxes 
were cut by $40 billion—as they can be 
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within just a few years— 
our rate of economic growth 
duce much more tax revenue. 
Something similar happened betwee: 
In 1925, income tax ri 
maximum with 
personal exemption. 
collections 


and 1930. 
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tax evaders 
261 to 631—more than doubled. 
cause. people are getting fed up with wh 
they Know are inequalities in the law. 

are trying to escape paying what 
believe to be an oppressive and unjust 


untant enough money to Keep him out 
average man, leafing thro. 
the 1960 tax manual, h 

{ Usually he winds 
using the simplified form and 
\ taking his legal deduction 
Others who try to do that often end up 

being called into the Internal Revenue office 
because they made either deliberate or i! 
he complex busine 


the 144 pages 
himself. 


advertent errors 
computing 
Do you know that people earning less t} 
two-thirds 
personal 
People earning more than 
$7,000 will pay the other third despite their 
income taxes have 
become the most important single tax of the 
Government 
being forced to pay the huge bill Cons 
saddles on the American economy. 
Congressman 
pointed to a case of two men, Smith and 
Jones, both earning the same salaries, ha\ 
ing the same family situation. 


in 1960? 


higher rates. Because 


recentiy 
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in income of $6,000 but his company gives 
him cut price lunches, health insurance, 
free medical checkups, life insurance a pen- 
sion program, and an expense account which 
pays for part of his and his wife’s meals and 
entertainment. The total value of these 
ex is $2,300—and it is all tax exempt. 
Yet his real income is $8,300. 

Smith deducts from his taxable income 
$750 he pays in interest on his mortgage, 
8500 he pays in property taxes and $600 f 
a dependent aunt of his. He was sick for 
weeks and the law says he can deduct up 
$100 a week in the salary he was paid after 
the first week—so that is another $400 de- 
duction. He has $200 income from tax 
exempt municipal bonds so he owes no tax 
on that. He contributes $300 a year to 
charity which is deductible. 

Jones earns the same salary, $8,300. He 
also contributes $300 to charity. But he 
rents his home, so he cannot deduct mort- 
gage interest. He pays no real estate prop- 
erty taxes so he cannot deduct them. He 
pays for his own meals, insurance, and re- 
tirement plan. He wasn’t sick, so he has no 
deduction there. The extra $200 income he 
has comes from interest on savings and is 
therefore fully taxable. The aunt he sup- 
ports is his wife’s by marriage—no blood 
relation. Therefore he cannot take a deduc- 
tion for her. 

So what is the result? 

Smith pays $210 income 
$8,300. 

Jones pays $1,080 income tax on his $8,300. 

Why should Jones pay five times as much 
taxes as Smith? Their earnings and living 
situations are almost identical. Yet this is 
typical of the favoritism for special groups 
and the punishment for other groups that 
results from a progressive income tax. 

Such a system is not fair. It is not equal. 
It is not democratic. It is not even honest. 

A tax system that can produce such in- 
equality is contrary to every democratic 
American principle we have come to believe 
in. And no wonder. A heavy progressive in- 
come tax is the second plank in the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

Not only does the personal income tax 
impose inequalities. So does the corpora- 
tion income tax. Most American business 
pays income taxes on net earnings at rates 
up to 52 percent. 
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taxes on his 


The people who invest 
money in these businesses have to pay per- 
sonal income taxes on the part of the re- 
maining 48 percent that is distributed to 
them in the form of dividends. Thus people 
who invest in business have to pay two tax 
on the same income—one corporation, the 
other personal. What is fair about that? 

Then there are businesses that pay no tax¢ 
at all—or very little. Congressman Noau 
MASON once wrote, in Reader's Digest. 
the Farmer's Union Grain Terminal. In 
it had net earnings of $3,650,000. Thus one 
would think it would pay taxes of $1,400,000 
But it paid no Federal income taxes. Why? 
Because it is a ‘‘cooperative.” 


about 


1946 





The Red River Lumber Co., of Westwood, 
Calif., paid almost $1 million in Federal in- 
come taxes in 1943. In 1946 it paid none. 
Why? It was bought by the giant ‘coopera- 


tive,’ the California Fruit Growers exchange, 
which does $300 million business 

Is this fair? Who has to m 
difference in taxes which the: 





tives do not pay? You do. The busine 
you work for does. The businesses that 
compete with them do. Is there anything 
equitable about such a system? We do not 
ee it 

We do not believe that any adjustments 


can be made in either the personal income 
ix or the corporation tax that can make 
these taxes fair. We do not believe that 
Congressman MILLus’ plan simply to abolish 
all exemptions for everybody and retain the 
income tax will be fair 


progressive 
For everyone has a different pers: 


eitner. 


nal situa- 
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tion just as every business is in a different 
competitive situation. And the progressive 
principle itself causes inequalities. It is 
meant to. That is why the Communists like 
it. For these reasons we believe the only 
way to provide fair and equal taxation is to 
abolish progressive income taxation and re- 
place it with something else. 





THE POWER TO DESTROY—V 
American 


How can the people stop the 
I 








ever-growing Government snenc in Wash- 
ington? Gnly by demanding th Congress 
reduce the taxes it imposes on them. The 
Congresses of the last 20 years have rarely 
reduced spending except by reducing taxes. 


In 1960 the Federal Government will spend 
over $100 billion including the $20 billion for 
ust funds for highways, urity and 
Together wi State and local tuxes, 
ke 30 percent of the N 


the like 
Government will takes p Na- 

The administration 
aid 


tr social se 








tion’s income in 1960 

has been spending $8 billion in forei; 
and support programs every year. Ther 
a Federal payroll of over $20 billio 


Y 
save the 
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very little has been done to 
billion Congress is wasting each year by not 
putting the saving recommendations of the 


Toover Commission into effect. 

These tremendous sums of y come 
from nowhere else but your pocket. 3y 30 
percent your freedom to spend what you earn 
has already been taken away from you. The 
beginning of this fast growing expansion of 
Federal spending was in 1913, with the im- 
position of the income tax. The income tax 

t 


has become since than a vast engine of 
burgeoning bureaucracy and an engine of 
Government stimuiated inflation. It has 


made possible the Government establishment 
of ti free businesses and industries that 
now comprise over 20 percent of the Nation’s 
industrial capacity. 

Every American citizen is in debt to the 
Government by $5,700. The average tax load 
on every American family is $2,400 a year 
in all forms of taxation. The national debt 
j2 billion. IO U's for future payment of 

and Government employees and 
tirement programs are another $350 

The Federal Government is 

spend an additional $98 billion on 








vet 
other re 
billion 

gated to 


obli- 





roads, public works, and housing. The real 
total debt of your Government is thus around 
$750 billlion—more than the entire national 


duct and almost double the total 
wages and income of our people. 

There is only one way to stop this growing 
debt, this heavier tax burden, this erosion 
of the peopie’s right to spend what they earn 
and io be free from the prying eyes and heavy 


yr pre 
gross pi 





hand of the tax collector. That is to de- 
mand major surgery on the Nation's tax 
structure, not just minor changes that might 
well be soon changec ht back he income 
tax is a dangerous tax—as can be seen by its 
history. It has been made even worse by add- 


Iding provision, which n 


» do the Governmen 


ing the withh 





forces emp! 





vers t Ss 
t liecting for it—without compensation— 
but also seize part of every w S pay 





before he even sees it. 
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a married man with 
$269 Federal taxes in 1942 
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not cutti 
ording to the Tax Foundation, 
$3,000 in income paid 
when 
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man with the same iz ip the 
equivalent of $716 in t tk re 
adjusted to the rise i I 5 
Consumer prices have increased by 77 per- 
cent. But this man’s taxes ( da 
by 166 percent Inflati cau ( - 
Sli { ( ne an 
com 
r € ] re 
ises 
u j ) 
fi ) g 
m< r e 
of 1s Dr. Emer- 
Ss ha i > An : 
of the American Academy I ical id 
Social Sciencs The taxpayer, Vv i 
vidual or corporate, is increasingly m 
his business and economic decision 
of minimi: is tax burden Thi 
energy and ingenuity from constru 


nomic activity to the negative 
tax avoidance. * * * Vast armies 
salaried attorneys as well as busines 
tiv devote a prodigious amount 
energy, and resources to min 

burden. A significant reduction or eli 
ti the corporate income tax woul 











only reduce this misallocation of resourc 
but would encourage industrial modernizs 
tion and new investment which, in turn, 


i 
would lead to lower real prices.” Elimina- 
tion of the personal income tax would, as we 
have pointed out, have the same effec 


three 





“The cost of living today is and 
2 
one-half times as high as it was just after 


the turn of the century,” says the Institute 
of Life Insurance. “By a striking coinci- 
dence, total Government spending has risen 
three and three-quarter times as fast as 
economic activity during this period (which 
coincided with the life of the income tax).” 
Not only has inflation resulted, but ‘‘con- 
sidering today’s tax burden and its impact 
on savings, capital formation and incentive, 
excessive growth of Government spending 
tends to become a drag on the growth of the 
economy rather than a stimulus.” 

Every attempt to make a major reduction 
in spending and taxing ha ed—except 
in 1947 when the ‘“do-nothing Congress” 

both substantial It is obvious 


reduced . 
that merely to try to change the income tax 
































structure will neither stop Government 
spending or reduce taxes, On ind 
all-out attack on the income it 
abolition can do this. This is the key 
to the whole problem. 
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We believe Congress should also work to- 
ward the replacement of income taxes on 
business with other forms of taxes. We 
would suggest a retail sales tax that exempts 
food and medicine (food is the biggest single 
item of the low income man’s budget— 
except his taxes). Another possibility would 
be a spending tax which would be levied on 
the amount of money each taxpayer spent 
each year. Both of these taxes would be fair 
to all and discriminate against none. They 
would also be clearly labeled to the people 
50 they would know exactly how much they 
are paying their government every day of 
the year. Nobody could then be fooled into 
thinking that he pays no taxes, when he 
y does. 

ales taxes or taxes on spending are also 
anti-inflationary in contrast to the infla- 
tionary income tax. As Dr. John F. Due, 
professor of economics at the University of 
Illincis put it in an article in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, “Their anti-inflationary in- 
fiuence arises from their effect in reducing 
real purchasing power by raising commod- 
ity prices relative to factor incomes. Unlike 
other price increases, this type does not have 
@ spiraling effect because it does not gen- 
erate additional income. * * * They give 
some incentive to spend less and save more.” 
(Which is the exact opposite of the income 
tax.) 

Dr. Due believes an “expenditure” or sav- 
ings tax would be best. Such a tax would be 
levied on the total spending each taxpayer 
did out of his yearly income. It could be 
simply figured by subtracting savings from 
income at the end of the year and paying 
taxes on the balance. Food or medicine could 
be exempted, of course. Also personal ex- 
emptions could be included for members of 
the family. 

Such a tax, however, should not be pro- 
gressive. The progressive principle leads to 
too much discrimination and inequality. At 
a 10 percent rate, for instance, with a $600 
exemption, a single man spending $20,000 
would pay $1,940. A single man spending 
$3,000 a year would pay $240, or much less 
if food were exempted. 

Another source of taxation that has not 
been considered is taxation on imports. Tra- 
ditionally tariffs have been levied in this 
country to protect domestic industries from 
competition abroad. Instead they should 
now be levied to raise revenues—and there- 
fore rates should be set to encourage im- 
ports and thus produce more tariff revenue. 

It is our belief that inheritance taxes 
should be either eliminated as a source of 
Federal revenue or limited to at least 25 per- 
cent. Heavy inheritance taxes discourage 
savings, and are thus inflationary. They 
make it difficult for the average person to 
provide for the future of his family after 
death. They encourage excessive spending 
since there is no reason to save for the future 
when the Government takes most of what 
you save when the future becomes the 
present. 


All past experience, 





in this country and 
















in others thr the ages, has shown 
tl when taxes on the people become bur- 
densome and unfair, the nation’s economy 
£ s, the people rebel, prosperity is de- 
ett d and all too often freedom itself is 
lo t has happened time and time agair 
in n after nation. Recent economic 
experict in Germany, Britain, and 
France—has proved that when the tax bur- 
ak is lightened and people are allowed to 
make more of their own decisions as to how 
their rS re spe! production in- 
creases, industry expands, prosperity rises, 
inflation stop 


The people of the United States have a 
tremendous fut them if they will 


ure ahead of 


just begin to demand an end to excessive 
6pending and taxing by their Government. 
Congress must be made to understand that 
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the time has come for them to start serv- 
ing the people of the United States and not 
the insatiable bureaucracy that has swarmed 
like locusts into Washington. 

Do you want an increase in your pay- 
check of from 15 to 20 percent weekly? 
Demand that your Congressman work to 
abolish the income tax and you will get it. 
Demand that Congress stop wasting your 
hard earned money. Taxes can be cut. But 
the job is up to you. 





Textile Industry Must Turn to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
concern which the people of Georgia feel 
about the failure of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission to grant relief from unfair for- 
eign competition to the American textile 
industry was eloquently expressed by the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle in its lead edi- 
torial of June 29 entitled “Textile Indus- 
try Gets No Relief.” I concur fully in 
the Chronicle’s conclusion that the in- 
dustry must now look to Congress for 
help and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the text of the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 

RD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY GETS No RELIEF 


A. U.S. Tariff Commission majority has 
dealt a staggering blow to the Nation’s tex- 
tile industry in its rejection of a National 
Cotton Council petition for limiting foreign 
cotton textile imports. 

The four-member majority not only 
turned down the industry plea for quotas, 
or a tariff-quota combination, but ruled 
that import duties are not needed to offset 
the Government’s cotton export fees. 

In so doing, it failed to stem a swelling 
tide of textile imports that threatens to 
wreck the domestic textile industry and 
upset the cotton price support program in 
this Nation. 

The gravity of the textile import prob'em 
is reflected in post-World War II export- 
import statistics. In 1947, U.S. textile ex- 
porters found a world market for $1.4 bil- 
lion worth of textile manufactures, while 
imports amounted to only about one-fourth 
of this volume. This net textile export bal- 
ance diminished until, by 1955, U.S. imports 
of textile products of $585 million had grown 
to 95 percent of our $615 million export 
trade. By 1958, a net textile import balance 
was firmly established. and in 1959, Amer- 
ican imports totaled $837 million in con- 
trast to exports of only $634 million. 

Later statistics indicate that this trend 1s 
continuing, with imports of textile manu- 
factures currently running some 140 percent 
of the U.S. export trade. And textile im- 
ports, if allowed to remain unrestricted, may 
be expected to cut even deeper into the 
American market in coming months. Not 
only do foreign manufacturers have the ad- 
vantage of cheap labor and lower costs, but 
hey buy cotton, including U.S. growths, at 
prices about 25 percent below those U.S, 
mills must pay. 

The Japanese voluntary quota arrangement 
eased the to some degree in 1957, 
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problem 


decreasing cotton cloth imports temporarily. 
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But U.S. manufacturers cannot hope for any 
similar relief in the future, because imports 
are now pouring in, not only from the tradi- 
tional Japanese and European competitors, 
but from an ever-widening circle of low- 
wage manufacturers based in Hong Kong, 
India, Korea, Pakistan, and Formosa. 

Adding a deplorable note of irony is the 
fact that the United States, through th 
ICA, is financing the construction of many 
of these newer foreign mills that add to the 
wocs of our own established textile manu- 
facturers. 

Viewed in the light of these facts, the 
Tariff Commission's action is indeed alarn 
ing. The United States must take son 
action to limit this low-cost foreign competi- 
tion if the American textile industry—a basic 
element of the Nation’s economy—-is to con- 
tinue to provide good jobs for millions 
Americans and quality products for national 
and world consumption, 

Having been denied by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the textile industry now must turn to 
Congress for action. As Senator STrom 
THURMOND said in commenting on the Com- 
mission decision, this case “proves the im- 
perative need of Congress to take action in 
the next session to regain control of its con- 
stitutional authority over our trade pro- 
gram.” 








Platform of Afiliated Young Democrats, 
Inc., of New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following plat- 
form adopted by the 14th biennial State 
convention of the Affiliated Young Dem- 
ocrats, Inc., of New York State, at the 
Hotel Piccadilly, New York City on June 
18, 1960. 

PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE 14TH BIENNIAI 
STATE CONVENTION OF THE AFFILIATED 
YounGc Democrats, INnc., OF NEW YORK 
STATE, JUNE 18, 1960, aT THE HOTEL PIc- 
CADILLY, NEW YORK CITY 
The 1960 presidential campaign once again 

brings our country to a crossroads. Once 
again the American people must choose be- 
tween two concepts and philosophies of gov- 
ernment. The decision which they will make 
in November will have profound effects not 
only upon our own destiny but upon that 
of all the world. 

After more than 7 years of apathy and 
drifting by the Republican administration, 
the prestige of the United States is at it 
lowest ebb for the 20th century. This coun- 
try has regressed from its position of pre- 
eminence in the areas of science, technology, 
social responsibility, and protection of funda- 


mental freedoms among the family of 
nations. 
The solidarity that marked the Western 


Alliance at the end of World War II, and 
through the early part of this decade has 
been strained by the failures and excesses 
of a foreign policy that at its best is merely 
makeshift, without any long-range program 
to which we can aspire and dedicate our 
efforts and toward which our allies would 
join in sincere and equal partnership. 

Our party once again comes to the people 
with a platform and a candidate pledged 
to the public interest in principle and in 
administration. We will expose the Repub- 
lican record of cynical opportunism and en- 
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trenched privilege. Dedicated to the assur- 
ance of full civil liberties for all of our 
citizens, our party cannot fail in leading 
the public to the inevitable repudiation of 
the Republican candidate, and its do-nothing, 
giveaway everything record. 

The Republican Party and the Republican 
administration come to this campaign a 
bankrupt party, a divided party, and a party 
with a record of promises broken and un- 
filled. Its promises of civil liberties has 
been torn asunder like the Civil War over 
the principles of equal and sovereign rights 
for all its citizens. Its conception of the 
public interest becomes clear in the mem- 
ories of Dixon-Yates, and the Mulligans, of 
Wenzell, of Mansure, of Talbot, of Al Serena, 
and Sherman Adams. Theirs is a sorry 
record of nonperformance, of broken prom- 
ises, and duplicity of hypocrisy and thievery. 

We are confident this November a new 
Democratic President will be returned to 
office with sufficient Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of the Congress to permit a 
halt to the paralysis and impotence of gov- 
ernment, to the calculated plan of giving 
away enormous public assets, and to the 
appointment of public officials who oppose 
and seek to destroy the programs which they 
have been appointed to administer. 

Our party has always been eager to let 
the people know where we stand on the 
vital issues, that concern them. In that 
tradition, we of the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats of New York have always stated clearly 
and without equivocation our position and 
that of the candidates we support. We do 
s0 once again. 


1. FEDERAL TAXES 


We favor a complete overhaul of our en- 
tire structure. Our tax structure invites 
subterfuge and an erosion of our moral fiber. 
We need to eliminate the loopholes. 

We urge the taxing powers, notably excises 
should be transferred to the States from the 
Federal Government permitting the States 
to regain these lost rights. 


2 EDUCATION 


We favor increasing the amount of Federal 
scholarships. We urge Federal assistance to 
States for school construction. 

We favor greater autonomy for the Chil- 
dren's Bureau within the Department, and 
additional appropriations for the relief of 
children, widows, and the disabled. 

We favor greater Federal contributions to 
combating the ravages of heart disease, 
cancer, veneral disease, and the other dis- 
eases that annually take their toll of life. 


3. SOCIAL SECURITY 


We favor allowing health and medical care 
of the aged, over 65, who are eligible under 
social security benefits, with the first $100 
to be paid by the patient. 

We urge the increase of the present maxi- 
mum earnings ‘from the present level of 
$4,800 to meet the changes in the cost of 
living. We favor the removal of the re- 
quirement that disability benefits begin at 
the age of 50, there should be no for 
disability. 

We favor the extension of social security 
to those segments of the population not 
already covered by it. 

4, FOREIGN 





age 


AID 


We favor the continued economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries, but waste should 
be eliminated where possible. 

5. FOREIGN 


We advocate the reestablishment of a 
genuine bipartisan foreign policy in which 
responsible leaders of both major political 
parties will participate. We deplore the fact 
that under the present administration we 
have not had a bipartisan foreign policy, but 
that in fact we have had no foreign policy 
at all. 

We must develop, with the assistance of 
the great abilities possessed by the leaders of 


AFFAIRS 
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both political parties and without domestic 
political motivation at home, a positive long- 
range foreign policy designed to preserve 
the peace ,to promote genuine friends and 
allies for democratic concepts among all 
the free nations of the world, and to create 
@& powerful moral force for the defense of 
all nations and all individuals against the 
cancer of Communist imperialism and 
authoritarianism. 

We believe that such a foreign policy 
must include in its fundamental precepts: 
a@ firm belief in the right of all nations to 
determine their own destinies and their 
own form of government, without inter- 
ference from imperialists of any character; 

A program of extending friendly coopera- 
tion in meeting their legitimate aims of in- 
dependence and self-government to all of 
the young nations of Asia, Africa, and the 
Pacific, without sinister or selfish exploita- 
tion; 

We support the principle of cessation of 
nuclear testing; 

A firm resolution to maintain a strong 
national defense until assured of genuine 
disarmament, with enforcement of such dis- 
armament placed in the hands of United 
Nations inspection forces; 

A full support of the United Nations and 
its agencies in their endeavors. 

6. CIVIL RIGHTS 

We unconditionally support the princi- 
ples enunciated in the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court outlawing segregation and 
other violations of civil rights. 

We are opposed to segregation and dis- 
crimination in any form. 


7. INFLATION 

We favor vigorous enforcement of the 
antimonopoly laws and a review of tariff 
policies. The Government should try to live 
within its income where possible. 


8. AGRICULTURE 


We favor establishment of an interna- 
tional food agency to increase consumption 
of farm surpluses. We urge expansion of 
domestic consumption of farm products to 
assure an adequate diet for all. Finally, 
we hope for the free market to be restored 
as soon as feasible. 


9. LABOR 


We favor the enactment of the Kennedy- 
Ives Labor-Management and Reporting Act. 
An increase in the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour. Broadening the coverage of the 
minimum wage program to include at least 
10 million additional workers. 

10. DEFENSE 

We favor a complete reorganization and 
unification of all mi ry services, with the 
elimination of duplication and waste. 







11, PUBLIC HOUSING 


We favor a more expanded public housing 
program. We urge liberalized programs for 
middle income and cooperative housing and 





} 


a@ larger program for urban renewal 


12. PUBLIC POWER 





We favor the immediate recall of the re- 
strictions which have been placed by this 
Republican administration upon the ad- 


ministration of 
and ot}! 


Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
r public power developments. 





We reassert our continued support of the 
TVA and the development of the Tennessee 
Valley. 

13. CONSERVATION 

We reiterate and restate our strong posi- 
tion for the protection and the preservation 
of our great natural resources—our forests, 
our soils, and our waters. Our great forest 
wilderness should be zealously guarded, pro- 
tected, and preserved. 

We favor a strong, well-defined program to 
effectuate and to supplement and improve 
the work now being done to save our soils. 
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We urge a forceful and continuing fight for 
clean air, a clean watercourse, and a clean 
shore. 

Our national resources are invaluable and 
irreplaceable. They are priceless public 
possessions. We must not only inform oure 
selves but enlighten others as to the char- 
acter, the uses, and the great values of these 
resources and the urging to preserve and 
protect them. 


14. SMALL BUSINESS 


We favor aid to small business and suggest 
greater credit be given to help them. 
15. COMMUN 
We abhorcommunism. We oppose Russian 
aggression abroad, and the arrogance of its 
leader. We believe that the surest method 
to expel successfully communism from the 
American scene is the white light of public 
disclosure. We believe that our Government 
should expose wherever possible the pene- 
tration of communism and Communists into 
the various channels of American life. A 
Communist cannot honestly take an oath of 
allegiance. We believe that Communists 
should be barred from employment in our 
schools, from employment by the Federal, 
State, and local governments, and from em- 
ployment in such vital fields as transporta- 
tion, communication, and atomic energy. 
16. FEDERAL AID 


We favor a Federal program of aid to the 
chronically depressed areas, to advise and 
help such areas in resolving their critical 
problems during transitional periods as a 
consequence of automation or for other 
reasons. 
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17. EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD VOTE 

We again urge, as its original sponsor, the 
extension of the right to vote to 18-year-olds. 
Now a law in Georgia and Kentucky. 

18. NATIONAL SERVICES 

We deplore the policy followed by the 
Republican administration of cutting down 
the services required by the individual citi- 
zen. We favor the immediate restoration 
of appropriations of the Weather Bureau so 
that it may again function efficiently and 
with adequate power. We urge the reorgan- 
ization of the Post Office so as to provide 
efficient and frequent deliveries. We favor 
readjustment of the pay of postal employees 
so as to give them adequate compensation 
for their work. 

19. ELECTORAL REFORM 

We again favor the abolition of the elec- 
toral college and the substitution of a direct 
popular vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and the establishment of national 
presidential preference primaries 

20. SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
We favor self-government and the right to 


r the citizens of the District of 





We Learned All About Japan After 
Damage Had Been Done 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, there 
has recently been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the meaning of the can- 
cellation of President Eisenhower’s re- 
cent trip to Japan. On Thursday morn- 
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ing, June 23, 1960, the Portland 
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Press Herald carried an excellent edi- 
torial on this discussion which I would 
like, at this time, to have printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WE LEARNED ALL ABOUT JAPAN AFTER 
DAMAGE HAD BEEN DONE 


The feeling grows that somebody was sold 
a bill of goods in the matter of President 
Eisenhower's going to Japan—in fact, sev- 
eral somebodies. The list includes the Presi- 
dent. It includes the Secretary of State. It 
includes the larger portion of the American 
press, this newspaper being no exception. 
And, in view of what the press was saying 
only days before the visit was scheduled and 
with Japanese student mobs virtually out 
of control, it includes most of the American 
people. 

With variations, usually meant to shorten 
the limb out on which this host of people 
was inexorably climbing, the argument went 
that the President should go to Japan be- 
cause he'd said he would, because an impor- 
tant peace treaty hung in the balance, and 
because Ike’s benign presence infallibly 
engenders thoughts of peace. 

We know now that, at best, this rationale 
was horribly oversimplified. The treaty has 
been technically ratified by Japan, probably 
soon wili be by the United States through 
the agency of the Senate. But of what use, 
it is fair to ask, is a treaty when one of two 
signatories shows firm signs of wrenching 
away from its obligations before the ink is 
dry? 

Most Americans had been led to believe— 
indeed, perhaps still believe—that cancella- 
tion of the trip and all the difficulties that 
fiow from it, at home, in Japan, throughout 
the shrinking globe, are the work of mobs 
carefully directed, and frequently paid, by 
the agents of Moscow and Peiping. Yet we 
now learn that this is but part of what hap- 
pened and by no means ihe prime cause. 

We know now that one major factor in 
was the as-yet-imperfect Japanese 
grasp of the democracy we ourselves insist- 
ently tried to teach them as we consciously 
oroke the traditional molds of life and society 
1 imperial Japan. 

We now how the 
pacificism which grips the Japanese who, al- 
though they have adopted much that is 

good and bad, have not for- 


know widespread 1s 
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It is too late now to do anything about the 
past and it may be some time before similar 
circumstances again present themselves. 
For one thing Secretary of State Herter has 
said this country is through dealing in sum- 
mitry and personal diplomacy. And for an- 
other we are well into the quadrennial sus- 
pension of our finest political skills and best 
instincts known as a presidential election. 
This means that although Moscow and Pei- 
ping will continue their policies without 
interruption ours are not likely to take 
firm shape again until another man is in the 
White House. 

There is no help for this but if Americans 
in and out of the seats of authority could 
somehow use the time to become more so- 
phisticated about international affairs it 
would be profitable indeed. 

Perhaps the best expression of what is 
meant here is maturity of outlook, an atti- 
tude toward world events that, among other 
things, automatically suspects neat simpli- 
fications and instinctively rejects a division 
of all problems into black and white, good 
and bad, holy and unholy. 

How our diplomacy is to do this is one 
question. How ordinary Americans are to do 
it is another. But done it must and can be. 
Nor is there any quetsion of taking glibly 
out of hindsight. All the factors which built 
up to the terrible defeat over Japan were 
available for assessing before the event. Yet 
after the event they have entered the public 
consciousness as eye-opening news. 

In short Americans must learn to see what 
is there to be seen with the same clarity as 
our enemies. And to act in accord with 
what is true rather than what we would like 
to be true. 





Suminit Conferences Are Not Desirable 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Caldwell Hits Summit Confer- 
ences,” published in the Tampa Tribune 
of June 29, 1960. 

Former Governor Caldwell is a man of 
deep convictions. He always speaks his 
convictions vigorously and courageously. 
I am sure that all Senators will find his 
remarks challenging and intriguing. 

There beins 


¥ no objection, the article 
was ordered tc 


7 
to be printed in the Recorp, 
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“It is true that we read the evidence of 
Soviet superiority in the field of military 
science with some trepidation,” he said. 

“We evidence a general fluttering of con- 
cern as Washington usurps the rights of the 
States. We shrug with mild annoyance 
when the Supreme Court renders an uncon- 
stitutional decision. And we are irritated 
by the frustrations of American diplomacy 
in its retreat from Khrushchev. 


RECONCILE SELVES 


“But what do we do? We just timid)y 
reconcile ourselves to disintegration, frustra- 
tion, and failure.” 

Caldwell called the U.S. Supreme Court 
“a court composed of pseudosociologist 
which has spewed upon the Nation a serie 
of unfortunate extrajudicial philosophic 
treatises.” 

He said the Court “has lost the respect 
and confidence of the people. 

“That the state of our Union Is precariou 
can no longer be a matter of doubt,’ Cald- 
well said. “That our domestic economy i: 
balanced precipitously between depressio) 
and inflation is obvious. Our internation: 
relations have deteriorated almost beyond 
the point of return. 

PROSPECTS NOT GOOD 

“As a Nation we are without capab! 
leadership and our prospects for improve- 
ment in the next election are not good. 

“You and I, the private citizens of 
America, have neglected our reésponsibilitic 
and shirked our duties. We are directly re- 
sponsible.” 

Caldwell sald both political parties “have 
become meddlers.” 

“The Paul Butlers and the Nixons, the 
Humphreys and the Rockefellers are stir- 
ring up sectionalism, racial strife, and class 
consciousness,” he said. 

CAPTAINED BY WEAKNESS 

“The political parties are no longer con- 
cerned with the welfare of the country 
Their only interest {fs in the next election 
They are coptained by weakness and moti- 
vated by the lust for power.” 

Caldwell told the Civitan delegates that 
“if your organization has any justificatior 
for its existence, it must be found in the 
realm of public service. It must be evi- 


denced by the use of your collective in- 
telligence, training, and knowledge in the 
task of solving scme of the riddles of th 


searati ” 
generation. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECOR 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 1 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, wher 
orders be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for sin 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimut 
charge of 3 cents). Also. orders from Mem 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints fror 
the Recorp should be processed through thi 


otiice. 


will 
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It shall 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Dele extract 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the pers 
orcering the same paying the cost there 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 125, p 1942), 
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SIONAL DIRECTORY 


blic Printer, under the directi 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S “ode, title 44, sec. 150, } 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate voted for interim congressional adjournment, cleared numerous bills 


for White House, including Defense appropriations, and passed State- 


Justice appropriations. 


House passed bills increasing the minimum wage 


and extending the Sugar 


Act, adopted the conference on Defense Department appropriations, and 


received veto message on Federal employees’ pay raise bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 13971-13992 


Bills Introduced: 11 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 3784-3794; S.J. Res. 216; S$. Con. 
Res. 112; and S. Res. 347. Pages 13990, 14088 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 3900, to permit the use of foreign-built hydro- 
foil vessels in the coastwise trade of Puerto Rico (S. Rept 
gel 

H.R. 12533, to amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
so as to increase penalties for violations of such act, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 1779); 

H.J. Res. 605, providing for the preparation of plans 
for the observance of the 175th anniversary of the Con- 
stitution of the U.S. (S. Rept. 1780) ; 

S. 708, 1377, 2 27; 3432, 3507, H.R. 1492, 1588 
1643, 2117, 2124, 2705, 2716, 2944, a4 pan 4970, 5647, 
O804, 7307, 2495, 7551, 8384, Q042, gO10, ggbo, 10002, 
10376, H.J. Res. 722, H. Con. Res. 660, private bill (S. 
1751-1810) ; 

S. 2652, to strengthen the interna 
with amendments (S. Rept. 

S. 1689, to create the Freedom 
levelopment of the science of counteraction to the 


Communist conspiracy, with amendment (S. 


Repts. 


SII); 
Commission for the 
world 
Rept. 
1812); 

H.R. 8860, to stabilize 
by small domestic produce 
lands (S. Rept. 1813); 

H.R. 10548, to promote the conservation of hehun 
with amendments (S. Rept. 1814); 
iw D.C. 
Iility for damages arising out of their operation of 
1).C. vehicles while on duty, with amendments (S. Rept. 
IS15); 

H.R. 11931, relating to the time within whi 

vill must be filed in the D.C. (S. Rept. 1816); 


the mining of lead and zine 
rs on public, Indian, and other 


S. 2616, relievit employees from personal lia 


cha caveat 


H.R. 12584, to amend the Uniform Narcotic Drug 
Act so as to require aie dispensation of certain drugs 
on prescription only (S. Rept. 1817) ; 

H.R. 7379, ae the temporary detention of mail 
which contains obscene matter, with amendment (S. 
Rept. 1818) ; 

H.R. 4546, pris ate bill (S. Rept. 1819) ; 

S. 2151, relating to the distribution of automobiles in 
interstate commerce, with amendments and with 1n- 
dividual views (S. Rept. 1820) ; 

H.R. 12465, to provide a simpler method of determin 
ing assessments under the Federal Deposit 
Act (S. Rept. 1821); 

H.R. ro511, granting an additional bene 
receiving cash relief under the Pana 
(S. Rept. 1822); 

S. 3324, relating to conveyance 
County, Ky., to Pioneer Nationa 
tion (S. Rept. 1832); 

H.R. 6871, 
training program, 
port); and 

S. Res. 345, authorizing the 
ment of “Exposé of Soviet 
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Bills Referred: 10 Hous 
appropriate committees. 
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Accomplishments of U.S. Space Explora- 
tion Under the Republican Administra- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the very distinguished Senator from 
California and the Republican whip, Mr. 
KucHEL, on the accomplishments of 
U.S. space exploration under the Repub- 
lican administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
ACCOMPLISHMENTs or U.S. Space EXPLORATION 

UNDER THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 

(By U. 8S. Senator THomas H. KucHe1, of 

California, Senate Republican whip) 

The accomplishments of the U.S. space 
exploration program under the Republican 
administration can be divided into the fol- 
lowing sections for a clear-cut picture of 
what the United States has done and is 
doing: 

1. Organization and resources. 

2. A scorecard detailing competition with 
the U.S.S.R. 

3. A brief survey of the U.S. space pro- 
gram as evidenced in the successful shots in 
that program. 

4. A delineation of important milestones 
in the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s 10-year plan. 

ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES 

When NASA declared itself to be ready for 
business on October 1, 1958, it.began work 
on: 

(a) Completing the several programs 
which were initiated by the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency of the Department of 
Defense. 

(b) Developing a sound but bold and 
imaginative long-range plan with specific 
projects for the next 2 years calling for con- 
centrated attention to the need for more 
powerful launch vehicles and a program of 
satellite and deep space flights that will ap- 
proximate 26 major flights in each year. 

(c) Integrating the efforts of the 8,000 
people inherited from the great NACA organ- 
ization with the 2,400 fine people of the jet 
propulsion laboratory and the 5,500 people 
who made up the famous Von Braun group 
at the NASA Marshall Space Flight Center, 
and developing 2,000-man operation at the 
new Goddard Space Flight Center at Green- 
belt, Md., and drawing together a head- 
quarters staff of more than 550 people in 
Washington. 

(ad) Creating this new organization when 
the eyes of all the world placed the United 
States in the spotlight of the space race. 

As of Juty 1, 1960, the NASA will be operat- 
ing at $911. million annual rate as compared 
with a $334 million annual expenditure rate 
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21 months earlier. (The grand total of all 
U.S. missiles programs from an obligational 
standpoint for fiscal year 1961 is estimated 
at $6,962 million, subject to revision.) 
With a total of more than 18,000 people— 
one-third or more of them professional peo- 
ple—NASA represents the Government’s 
greatest research tion and, in many 
ways, its most unique. Its product is new 
knowledge and the development of the tech- 
niques n to acquire that knowledge 
and apply it for the benefit of mankind, 


COMPETITION WITH THE U.5S.S.R. 


The U.S.S.R. appears to excel the United 
States in the thrust of its rocket-powered 
launch vehicle system. Their substantially 
higher thrust level has permitted then to 
undertake spectacular missions requiring 
the carrying of relatively advanced guidance 
equipment in addition to the payload instru- 
mentation—a combined weight substantially 
beyond that which we have been able to 
fly. 
In spite of this advantage, it seems clear 
that the United States has clearly bested the 
Soviet Union in the breadth and depth of its 
program development and particularly in 
the quality, quantity, and importance of the 
scientific results of its flights. 

It is reasonable to believe, however, that 
the steady growth of the U.S. program, the 
obvious ‘willingness of the United States to 
share its information and competence with 
other nations, and the beneficial and, at 
times, striking information being derived 
from the U.S. experiments is beginning to 
make itself felt as a positive counterforce 
to any Soviet propaganda. 

Highlights of the Nation’s space explora- 
tion program (with some remarks about re- 
sults of the U.S.S.R. program). The direct 
exploration of space by means of unmanned 
vehicles traveling in space began on October 
4, 1957, with the launching of Sputnik I by 
the U.S.S.R. In the intervening 30 months 
there have been launched successfully 22 
additional earth satellites which have 
yielded much scientific information about 
the space environment by radio telemetry 
of data to the ground. Three satellites were 
launched by the U.S.S.R. on Novembe. 3, 
1957, May 15, 1958, and May 15, 1960. 

The United States has launched 19 satel- 
lites, the first on January 31, 1958, and the 
most recent on May 24, 1960. 

Five were called Explorers, launched by 
Jupiter C’s in three cases, Thor-Able II in 
one, and Juno II in one. 

Three were Vanguards. 

Seven were Discoverers, launched by Thor- 
Agena A’s. 

One used an Atlas for the communica- 
tions experiment, Project Score. 

One, the meterological satellite of Project 
Tiros, was launched by a Thor-Able IV. 

One, the navigation satellite Transit, was 
launched by a Thor-Able Star. 

One, the missile early warning satellite 
Midas, was launched by an Atlas-Agena. 

Seven space probes have been launched 
since October 4, 1957, three by the U.S.S.R., 
four by the United States. 

All of the U.S.S.R. space probes were di- 
rected toward the Moon; one launched on 
January 2, 1959, was.claimed by the Russians 
as having passed within a few diameters of 
the Moon, and went into an orbit around 
the Sun. 

The second, launched on September 12, 
1959, hit the Moon, or so the Russians said. 
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than 8 million miles from the Earth with 
data still being received by telemetry. 
Each of the satellites and space probes has 
produced muck information on various as- 
pects of the space environment itself and of 
environmental conditions 


To illustrate the types of informa- 
tion returned, you may consider the return 
from Sputnik II, Lunik III, Pioneer V, and 
Tiros I.’ 

Sputnik II was launched into an elliptical 
orbit with initial perigee of 140 miles and 
initial apogee of 1,038 miles inclined at 65 
degrees to the equator. It carried the dog 


struments measured cosmic rays, solar ultra- 
violet, and X-radiation. Temperature and 
pressures within the satellite were measured. 

Significant solar influence on density in 
the upper atmosphere was noted from meas- 
urements of fluctuations in satellite drag 
which were directly correlated with solar 
activity. Cosmic ray counting rate increased 
with height, not understood at the time, but 
later found to be associated with the Van 
Allen radiation belt discovered with the in- 
struments in Explorer I, 

Lunik III apparently produced the first 
pictures of the far side of the moon. Lunik 
III demonstrated maneuverabiltty in a large 
spacecraft, the successful storage of pic- 
tures on film and their later transmission 
back to Earth, according to the Russians. 
Apparently no further scientific data were 
obtained because of early failure of the 
power-supply or transmission system. 

The Pioneer V space probe, weighing 94.8 
pounds, was accelerated to a velocity of 
24,869 miles per hour in an orbit about the 
Sun inclined inward toward the orbit of 
Venus. Its period is about 311 days. Its 
perihelion is about 74,700,000 miles, which 
is about 18 million miles closer to the Sun 
than the orbit of the Earth. 

Long-range projection of the trajectory 
forecasts that Pioneer V will be farthest from 
the Earth-—183 million miles—in September 
1962 and that the Earth and probe will ap- 
proach within 16 million miles in November 
1965. 

Because of the eccentricity of the probe 
orbit, the probe again will come within 15.6 
million miles in April 1966. A closer ap- 
proach than this will not occur until 1989, 
when the two wil come within 2 million 
miles of each other, according to present 
estimates. 

The probe carries instruments to measure 
charged particles in space—i.e., an ionization 
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chamber and Geiger-Mueller tube to measure 
total radiation—and a triple coincidence 
cosmic ray proportional counter. The probe 
also carries a micrometeorite counter, a mag- 
netometer, and instruments for measure- 
ment of temperatures and attitude. Power 
is furnished by solar cells mounted on pad- 
dles. There are two transmitters, designed 
to permit communication at distances up to 
50 million miles, although there are now in- 
dications that degradation of the batteries 
may halt transmission between 10 million 
and 20 million miles. 

‘Tiros I is a 270-pound satellite which car- 
ries two television cameras to observe cloud 
formations and transmit the pictures to sta- 
tions on the ground. 

It was launched in a nearby circular orbit 
with perigee of 435 miles and apogee of 468 
miles, with a period of 99.15 minutes. It is 
stabilized by spinning, thus maintaining a 
fixed direction in space. Pictures are ob- 
tained when the satellite is in that part 
of its orbit where the camera sees the sunlit 
portion of the Earth. 

The satellite is provided with ‘ape re- 
corders which can record as many as 32 pic- 
tures for later transmission to the ground 
stations. 

Thousands of pictures have been obtained 
of cloud formations. 

Tiros promises a major forward step in 
observations of major storms and frontal 
systems. 

On the basis of this and future meteor- 
ological satellites, it is hoped to develop 
within a few years an operational system 
for routine use in weather forecasting. 


SPACE TRAVEL BY MAN 


For present purposes, the NASA is inter- 
ested in the bearing of the information ob- 
tained on the prospects for space travel by 
man. The data obtained on the pressure, 
density, and temperature are required for 
rational design of any spacecraft, whether 
carrying man or instruments. Similarly, 
data on the ionosphere are of interest be- 
cause of the electrical chargihg of the vehi- 
cle and its effects on radio communication 
from the vehicle and on its drag. 

One of the major results of the first satel- 
lite launchings was the discovery by James 
A. Van Allen and his colleagues of a belt 
of charged particles trapped in the magnetic 
field of the earth which produced radiation 
on striking a space vehicle. 

Further studies have shown that the 
structure of this region is quite complex and 
the outer zone varies in extent with solar 
activity. 

We have learned considerably about outer 
space, but much basic information is yet 
to be obtained before man ventures very 
far away from the earth. Specifically, there 
are formidable technical developments 
meeded to assure the success of manned 
journeys to the moon and to the planets of 
the solar system, 


THE U.S. LONG-RANGE PLAN FOR SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


Listed below are the highlights of the 
10-year plan developed by NASA and pre- 
sented to the Congress early in 1960. It is 
to be noted that forecasting research and 
development activities for many years in 
the future is a questionable procedure. 

What can be undertaken 2 years from now 
depends on what is learned in experiments 
to be undertaken in the intervening 2 years. 
Nevertheless, in a rapidly moving technology 
involving long leadtimes, it is possible to 
identify objectives which should be possible 
of accomplishment given normally acceler- 
ated advancement of the technologies in- 
volved and assuming an adequately paced 
funding ~program. 5 

Under these ground rules, the following 
listing represents certain long-range objec- 
tives of the U.S. space exploration program. 
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NASA MISSION TARGET DATES 
Calendar year 1960 
First launching of meteorological satellite. 
First launching of a passive reflector com- 
munications satellite. 
First launching of a Scout vehicle. 
First launching of a Thor-Delta vehicle. 
First. launching of an Atlas-Agena-B ve- 
hicle (by the Department of Defense). 
First suborbital flight of an astronaut. 
Calendar year 1961 
First launching of a lunar impact vehicle. 
First launching of an Atlas-Centaur ve- 
hicle. 
Attainment of manned space flight, Project 
Mercury. 
Calendar year 1962 
First launching to the vicinity of Venus 
and/or Mars. 
Calendar year 1963 
First launching of two stage Saturn ve- 
hicle. ‘ 
Calendar year 1963-64 
First launching of unmanned vehicle for 
controlled landing on the moon. 
First launching Orbiting Astronomical and 
Radio Astronomy Observatory. 
Calendar year 1964 
First launching of unmanned lunar cir- 
cumnavigation and return to earth vehicle. 
First reconnaissance of Mars and/or 
Venus by an unmanned vehicle. 
Calendar year 1965-67 
First launching in a program leading to 
manned circumlunar flight and to perma- 
ment near-earth space station, 
Beyond 1970 


Manned flight to the moon. 


A New Mask for Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the weeks ahead the citizens of this 
country will hear a lot of oratory as we 
approach a great national election which 
will decide which of the two major politi- 
cal parties will be in charge of our Gov- 
ernment during the next Congress. 

In the opinion of the editors of For- 
tune magazine the 1960 campaign large- 
ly boils down to one word and that word 
is “growth.” In an article under the the 
heading of “A New Mask for Big Govern- 
ment” by Max Ways, the April 1960 
issue of Fortune presents the author’s 
views as to the different interpretation 
placed on the word by the two parties. 
The article clearly points out that one 
of the issues. of the campaign ahead of 
us will be whether voters wish to trans- 
fer to the Federal Government more and 
more powers reserved “to the people.” 

The comparison of the two positions 
with respect to the catch phrase 
“growth” is well worth reading and For- 
tune’s presentation is submitted for the 
consideration of readers of the REcorp. 

A New Mask ror Bic GovERNMENT 
(By Max Ways) 

In this presidential election year, as in 

any other, there’s a lot of gahble; but is 
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there a debate? Sometimes it’s hard to tell 
whether a Democrat or a Republican is talk- 
ing, or how one dismembered argument fits 
with another. If the confusion continues, 
the public may forget about issues and let 
the 1960 campaign degenerate into a person- 
ality contest, second only to the one that 
chooses Miss Universe. 

That would be a pity, for beneath the drift- 
ing verbal sandstorm the parties are widely 
divided on the most important kind of ques- 
tion that can enter politics. The half-hidden 
issue of 1960 is nothing less than the nature 
of government itself in a free society. Will 
the U.S. Government remain a creature of 
great but limited powers, laying down gen- 
eral rules and laws within which men can 
live their own lives, make their own deci- 
sions, and pursue their own ends? Or will 
government become responsible for seeking 
everything that men hold good and wielding 
whatever power can serve that unlimited 
responsibility? Will it write the rules of 
free economic life? Or, instead, give the 
specific commands to advance the Nation 
toward specific economic goals and plans? 
Will it be judge—or architect? Umpire—or 
manager? On the answers to these great 
questions the future of our society turns. 

Piecemeal examination of most of the 
specific economic issues now kicking around 
would disclose in the end this profound 
constitutional conflict. Republicans take 
pride in the fact that, by painstaking exer- 
tions, they have reduced Federal expendi- 
tures to something less than 20 percent of 
the gross national product. But Democrats 
denounce these efforts and propose more 
spending on so many fronts that they seem 
to have abandoned entirely the idea of lim- 
ited government. The administration has 
taken grave risks in an election year to carry 
out sovereignty’s unique obligation to pro- 
vide a stable currency. But the Democrats 
ridicule this concern about -sound money 
and insist that anti-inflation measures con- 
flict with more important functions of the 
state. In their attitude toward the farm 
issue and other matters, party lines have 
tended to blur. Yet research would show 
that in fact the parties are using different 
definitions of the fundamental nature of gov- 
ernment, 

A MAGIC WORD BOBS UP 


Up until a few months ago, it looked as if 
any serious effort to get down to the skele- 
ton of the 1960 campaign would have to go 
through such an analysis, issue by issue. 
Then a word began to be heard more and 
more often from the lips of such Democratic 
spokesmen as Hubert Humphrey, John Ken- 
nedy, Paul Douglas, Leon Keyserling. It 
works magic—in ways intended and unin- 
tended. It pulls together all the specific 
issues into a hub of coherence. But it also 
discloses—plainly and without drudgery— 
how all the issues add up to the great con- 
stitutional question about the nature of 
government. 

The magic word is “growth.” In the past 
it has appeared many times on that side of 
the constitutional argument which holds 
that the responsibility of goverment should 
be limited to those necessary functions that 
only government can perform. The original 
American assumption was that if govern- 
ment established a firm structure of essen- 
tial order, then the economy would grow 
through the free decisions of its citizens. 
Famously, it grew. But now some Demo- 
cratic spokesmen have given the word 
“growth” a very special meaning. For them, 
“growth” signifies a conscious assumption by 
the Federal Government of responsibility 
for seeing to it that the total U.S. economy, 
measured by the amount of goods and serv-' 
ices produced in a year, shall grow at a pre- 
determined target rate. 
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Now this definition of growth, cast as it is 
in terms of material production, bypasses a 
concept of development that relates pri- 
marily to men, not things. True economic 
growth is more than the piling up of goods 
and services: it is the widening of man’s 
options over those goods and services. The 
goal of expanding the range of choice is con- 
sonant with the goal of political freedom; 
but if the Government sets specific goals of 
performance for the ecorsmy and acts to 
see that those goals are reached, then the 
citizen’s range of choice about his work, his 
property, and his purchases must be greatly 
constricted. It is legitimate for the Gov- 
ernment to foster development through wise 
fiscal and credit -policy, and it is essential 
that government preempts through taxation 
@ part of the national product for defense 
and other functions that only government 
can perform. But if the Government is 
made responsible for setting and realizing 
a predetermined rate of growth for the entire 
economy it must do more than create a cli- 
mate. It must plan. It must set priorities. 
It must substftute for the decisions of the 
free market the decisions of the growth 
“expert.” 

The current insistence on growth curiously 
twists discussion of every public issue away 
from. the merits of the case. Is defense ade- 
quate? Never mind the hard questions of 
how well military power is tailored to po- 
litical goals. Instead, quantify the thou- 
sands of complex defense problems into ag- 
gregate military expenditures: assume that 
U.S. defense would be better if the sum spent 
were greater; then note triumphantly how 
much more could be spent if the economy 
grew faster. Does communism threaten to 
take, without war, world political and eco- 
nomic leadership? Ignore the great issues of 
political philosophy and the diplomatic skill 
involved in this challenge, and reduce it all 
to the standing of the teams in the interna- 
tional growth-rate league. Is it difficult to 
determine how much foreign aid to direct 
where? Aim it at growth on the assumption, 
utterly unproved, that the faster a nation’s 


' gross national product gains, the more re- 


sistant it is to communism. At home, does 
inflation threaten individual savings and 
distort economic decisions? Ignore infla- 
tion’s causes, including heavy Government 
spending, and instead warn that growth may 
slow down unless Government activity whips 
the economy along at an unflagging pace. 
Is American education under belated scru- 
tiny? Forget all question of its quality; 
bypass local community responsibility and 
demand $1 billion in Federal aid on the 
ground that this will serve economic de- 
velopment. Arecities blighted? Let’s grow—~ 
with Federal funds for urban renewal. 

Many of the specific proposals now put 
forward under the rubric of growth are 
proper and necessary functions of govern- 
ment. The Eisenhower administration, al- 
though deeply committed to limited govern- 
ment, is forced to an $80 billion budget by 
the necessities of the cold war, by irreversible 
prior commitments, and by public demand. 
If these pressures can generate an $80 billion 
budget with Republicans sitting on the 
spending lid, what would be the limit under 
an administration that saw every issue in 
terms of an alleged government responsibil- 
ity for directing the whole economy toward 
target growth rates? 

President Eisenhower and the other top 
Republican leaders have not been panicked 
into going along with the vogue of the 
growth drive. They have stated clearly that 
the rate of growth should depend upon the 
aggregate of decisions in a free economy, 
the Government’s responsibility being to 
maintain an orderly framework. They have 
marshaled impressive evidence that the old 
formula of limited government still works, 
that the economy continues to grow. But 
the Republicans haye not succeeded in get- 


ting over to the public the significance of the 
constitutional question raised by growth. 
They behave as if the growth issue was an 
embarrassment, instead of embracing an op- 
portunity to make directly and dramatically 
a@ case that they would otherwise have to 
make piecemeal and tediousiy. 
THE STONE REJECTED BY THE BUILDERS 


As matters now stand the responsibility 
is on the Republicans to lift the 1960 cam- 
paign out of the ruck of stale issues, and to 
rise to the great issue. In doing so they 
would have a wealth of material to draw 
upon. For the fact is. that the Democrats’ 


espousal of the new growth theme has been — 


mothered not by high principle but by 
necessity. They used to consider growth a 
Republican idea, belonging to the national 
adolescence and no fit preoccupation for citi- 
zens in an age of maturity. Understanding 
of the relation between the growth slogan, 
as now used, and the idea of expanding gov- 
ernment will be increased if we trace the out- 
lines of an ironic story of how a stone re- 
jected by the New Deal’s builders became 
the cornerstone of the 1960 Democratic 
edifice. 

The rejection occurred on September 23, 
1932, when Franklin Roosevelt, at the Com- 
monwealth Club in San Francisco, made one 
of his choicest speeches. “Our industrial 
plant is built,” he said. “The problem just 
now is whether under existing conditions it 
is not overbuilt. Our last frontier has long 
since been reached, and there is practically 
no more free land.” During the years when 
America was growing, initiative and the 
pioneering spirit had served it well. But 
“our task now is not discovery or exploita- 
tion of natural resources, or necessarily pro- 
during more goods. It is the soberer, less 
dramatic business of administering resources 
and plants already inhand * * * of meeting 
the problem of underconsumption, of ad- 
justing production to consumption, of dis- 
tributing wealth and products more equit- 
ably, of adapting existing economic organi- 
zation to the service of the people.” Since 
growth had ended, government’s new role 
would be to “bring the scheme of things into 
balance, even though it may in some measure 
qualify the freedom of action of individual 
units within * * * business.” 

The Commonwealth Club speech, based on 
the matured economy thesis of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell and others, makes strange reading 
today amidst all the hubbub about growth- 
at-any-price. Nevertheless, the thesis 
served Roosevelt well by providing a histori- 
cal interpretation for tasks, such as the 
redistribution of wealth, that government 
had not previously performed. New times, 
new methods was the mood that needed to 
be created; and having created the mood, 
Roosevelt proceeded to construct the New 
Deal upon three patterns. The first, as 
old as the Republic, was a set of specific 
promises, each designed to appeal to an 
economic interest group—farmers, union 
labor, etc. The second pattern, which had 
once disgusted such Democrats as Al Smith, 
was the class struggle. The third pattern, 
presented merely as instrumental to the first 
two, was big government. 


TRUMAN NO LONGER COMES CLEAR 


Politically, this combination was brilliantly 
successful. But inexorably time and chang- 
ing circumstances undermined at least two 
of the New Deal’s props. In recent years 
economists and sociologists have been call- 
ing attention to profound alterations occur- 
ring within American society, but political 
analysts have been a little slow to recognize 
how drastically these changes would affect 
politics. We are familiar with the idea that 
Americans are becoming more alike—not 
regimented but homogenized. This trend has 
undermined New Deal pattern No. 1, because 
regional, ethnic, and economic groups have 
become weaker, either through loss of num- 
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parties still make promises to such groups, 
as parties always have and always will; but 
the game of the interest groups is losing its 
political zing. 

Meanwhile, New Deal pattern No. 2 is in 
similar trouble. U.S. society, like all others, 
used to be in the shape of a pyramid, with 
the majority living under or at or barely 
above the su ace level. Fluidity saved 
the United States from class struggle, until 
the depression offered a great but transitory 
opportunity to pit the poor against rich. 
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. ing “President of all the people” makes these 


older appeals even more awkward to use, 
What remained of the New Deal combina- 
tion was big it, a pattern with cer- 
tain peculiarities. No doubt big government 
itself has a powerful attraction for many 
anxious and bewildered 20th-century voters, 
but, as with alcohol, the taste has to be 
masked. Any vintage speech from the caves 
of the Hyde Park connoisseur always had a 
bouquet of group or class justice or historical 
necessity to perfume the full-bodied big 
government base. Now that patterns 1 and 2 
had been weakened, what could become the 
necessary companion to pattern 3? 
TWO SOLUTIONS: ONE RESULT 


One answer to this question has been 
provided by J. an Kenneth Galbraith, mem- 
ber of the ADA, and economist for the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council. In his “The Affluent 
Society,” Galbraith argues that our present 
concern for expanding production is a hang-~ 
over from our necessitous past. In this he is 
close to the fundamentalist “matured econ- 
omy” thesis of the Commonwealth Club 
speech. But Galbraith is vitally interested in 
the Government’s assuming a larger role in 
improving the quality of American life, and 
his ideas have been echoed by Adlai Steven- 
son. It is not always clear just how Steven- 
son wants Government to go about improv- 
ing the quality of life, but it is quite clear 
that his conception requires a lot of scope 
for Government. Galbraith is more explicit. 
In a recent Saturday Evening Post article he 
calls for large “investment” in human beings 
through increased Federal aid to education, 
and in general he wants the Government to 
take an even larger bite of the national re- 
sources than it does today, using taxation 
to change and Channel national tastes. In 
the end, this consumer approach might well 
entail a greater proliferation of Government 
activities and controls than old proposals 


. that Government control the means of pro- 


duction. 


However, the quality-of-life goal for big 
government is not well attuned to another 
great change—this one external-—that has 
come over the United States since early New 
Deal days. Galbraith brushes off the cold 
war by assuming its most urgent issues 
could be negotiated out. Most Americans do 
not believe this, and the Democratic leaders 
generally do not buy it. They assume that 
the United States must continue its leader- 
ship of the non-Communist world in a des- 
perate struggle. And they have drawn on 
this prospect to construct a way very dif- 
ferent from Galbraith’s of answering the 
question of what big government is for. 
After all, the two world wars had done more 
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than anything else to bring unlimited gov- 
ernment to the forefront of men’s minds. 
The influence on American political values 
of the long contest with totalitarian nations 
has been ambivalent: on the one hand, 
Americans detest -unlimited government 
more than they ever did; on the other hand, 
they are attracted by the strength that seems 
to accrue when a nation puts all its re- 
sources and vital decisions under central 
political control. This ambivalence could be 
resolved by presenting the idea of an en- 
larged government at home as the best or 
the only way of combating unlimited gov- 
ernment abroad. If done crassly, the con- 
tradiction in values would be too obvious. 
Some term had to be found to substitute for 
“enlarged-government-at-home.” Obviously, 
the old growth-has-ended premise was not 
suitable for this purpose. But the contrary 
premise, growth-must-be-faster, would serve 
beautifully. All that had to be explained 
away was an inconsistency, and in politics 
that is not an unusual task. 

Observe how the New Deal’s sympathetic 
historian, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., went about 
it a few years ago when the New Dealers were 
quietly transiting from growth-has-ended 
to growth-must-be-faster. In “The Crisis 
of the Old Order” he noted that the passage 
quoted above from Roosevelt’s Common- 
wealth Club speech had been written by 
Adolf Berle and might reflect Berle’s thought, 
not Roosevelt’s. Then Schlesinger pointed 
to another passage in the same speech where 
Roosevelt had said: “America is new. * * * 
It has the great potentialities of youth.” 
Schlesinger opined that this latter passage 
“seemed to express Roosevelt’s élan more 
truly than the calm assertion that growth 
was over.” Finally, Schlesinger finished his 
bridge between the two contradictory prom- 
ises by stressing that the conclusion, rather 
than the premises, was what counted. 
“Still, the Commonwealth Club address,” 


Schlesinger, “provided impressive reasons for 


enlarging the role of government. For 
Roosevelt, who was more interested in re- 
sults than in systems, this was probably 
more important than the basic framework 
of interpretation.” 

In addition to being a historian, Schles- 
inger is a maker of current Democratic party 
doctrine, His bridge has put him in position 
to use the growth-must-be-faster slogan and 
to combine the motive of fighting Commv- 
nism and the quality-of-life motive into one 
brilliant blend. Writing in the January, 
1960, Esquire, Schlesinger found the fifties 
a decade of “torpor,” “inertia,” “sterility,” of 
“private opulence and public squalor.” The 
average annual increase in the gross national 
product between 1953 and 1958, he said, was 
only 1.6 percent, while the Soviet economy 
continues to roar along at an annual growth 
rate of 9.5 percent. Having studied Roose- 
velt’s life not in vain, he also denied that 
he favored big government for its own sake. 
“The object of strengthening government is 
to give force to the idea of the public in- 
terest and to make possible to allocation of 
resources to necessary public purposes. 
There is no other way to meet the competi- 
tion of communism. There is no other way 
to bring about a higher quality of life and 
opportunity for ordinary men and women.” 

Nor will Adolf Berle be left behind, a 
scapegoat in the growthliess wilderness 
beyong the last frontier. In January he 
contributed to the New York Times maga- 
gine an article called “Why Our Economy 
Must Grow Faster.” The social objectives 
and political methods therein set forth do 
not seem to differ greatly from those advo- 
cated by Berle in the 1930's, when he 
thought that these measures ought to be 
undertaken because he believed the period 
of rapid expansion was permanently over. 
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THE 5 PERCENTERS 


The operation of reversiitg the attitude to- 
ward growth and then using it.as a mask 
for unlimited government has been so suc- 
cessfully performed that Democratic spokes- 
men now employ growth with increasing 
frequency and enthusiasm. The Democratic 
advisory council’s policy statement in De- 
cember said that the Republican administra- 
tion had reduced our long-term national 
economic growth to a very low rate, It said 
the Soviet growth was two or three times 
that of the United States. The Democrats 
blamed lack of bold and creative political 
leadership for this condition and urged that 
we, as a nation, roll up our sleeves. The 
AFL-CIO in February of this year called for 
a sustained growth rate of 5 percent a year. 
Senator Husert HumpHReEY, who blames Re- 
publican complacency and flaccid ease for 
the erosion of our national power and pres- 
tige, also comes out for a 5 percent rate. 
Meanwhile, Senator JOHN KENNEDY says we 
are in a period of stagnation and retreat. 
He demands expanded economic growth— 
rate not specified. 

The extent to which growth dominates 
Democratic Party thinking can be seen in 
the report of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee on Employment, Growth, and Price 
Levels. ‘The Democratic majority, led by 
Senator Paun Dovcias, comes to seven 
fundamental conclusions about the USS. 
economy, of which six are concerned with 
growth. Government policies are to be so 
shaped as to produce a 4.5 percent a year 
growth rate. Most of the Democrats, includ- 
ing Senators Sparkman, O.MaHoney, and 
KENNEDY, signed this report. All of the Re- 
publicans, a wide band ranging from Mary- 
land’s JOHN MARSHALL ButTier to New York’s 
Jacos K. Javits, rejected the majority's in- 
sistence on government responsibility for 
growth rates set at a particular level. 

The Democrat who most explicitly spells 
out what “growth” really means for our 
political system is Leon Keyserling, a lawyer 
who became chairman of President Truman's 
Council of Economic Advisers. (If the 
Democrats won in 1960, Keyserling would 
deserve, as the most consistent and per- 
suasive of the growthers, an even higher 
post in their next administration.) 


Keyserling skillfully weaves together the 
two main strands of Democratic thought on 
the growth issue. He cannot, of course, 
agree with Galbraith that the United States 
is placing too much emphasis on the growth 
of production. But Keyserling does agree 
that “our sense of values, in using what we 
now produce, needs to be greatly improved.” 
He asserts that a high growth rate (his 
figure is 5 percent) will make for better 
values. If, as he promises, the GNP can be 
raised to $600 billion by 1964, then “this 
huge increase would be available for wise 
utilization, in accord with our priorities 
of need.” Unlike Galbraith, Keyserling does 
not insist that a greater proportion of GNP 
be spent by Government. He thinks the 
Federal budget for 1964 need be only $96 
billion, or 16 percent of his target GNP. 
But both wings of the Democrats should be 
happy with this sum: Galbraith’s followers 
would have available money for all sorts of 
public purposes; Keyserling’s adherents 
would get growth; and both would get what 
they really want—expanded government. 


TOWARD A NEW NRA? 


Much more Government control is, indeed, 
Keyserling’s recipe. He proposes that the 
President in his Economic Report each year 
“set forth a national prosperity budget, fur- 
nishing short-range and long-range overall 
targets for production and employment.” 
The “National Prosperity Budget” would, 


Keyserling emphasizes, “have no mandatory 
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force upon the powerful private groups in 
our economy. But it would necessarily’con- ~ 
tain overall advisory targets for private 
investment and consumption.” Would’ the 
“National Prosperity Budget,” then, be just 
a pep talk to industry? By no means, be- 
cause Keyserling wants representatives of 
imdustry, labor, and agriculture to be in- 
timately involved in setting the targets, and 
he wants these groups to cooperate with each 
other under Government auspices to meet 
the targets. 

Such cooperation, involving repeal or dis- 
regard of the Sherman Antitrust Act, would 
imitate one of the New Deal's most disastrous 
experiments, the NRA. Keyserling’s system 
would run into a dilemma as soon as some 
business or union made a decision contrary 
to the official plan of cooperation. If gov- 
ernment did not coerce the maverick into 
compliance, then cooperation would break 
down. If government did enforce coopera- 
tion, then we would have a corporate state. 

Yet despite this, Keyserling’s ideas have 
extraordinary appeal even ta businessmen, 
In January of this year, speaking in Phila- 
delphia, he made his case for growth as the 
central theme of government policy and con- 
cluded: “Nobody need worry about what his 
taxes or what his job or what his profits are 
going to be 5 years from now; the only 
thing we need to worry about is where we, 
the American people, are going to be 5 years 
from now.” Warm applause followed this 
extraordinary proposal to abandon individual 
responsibility in favor of collective responsi- 
bility. Perhaps it is a measure of the growth 
argument’s emotional appeal that Keyser- 
ling’s audience on this occasion was the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia. 

IN MOURNFUL NUMBERS 


Like a drumbeat through Keyserling’s 
speech, and through the jeremiads of other 
growthers, runs an evocative echo of war. 
In wartime, we are reminded, our Nation was 
muscular and intent. Then the Government 
was a font of economic decision and a focus 
of productive strength. Now, soft and aim- 
less, we loll among the fleshpots. But, again, 
an enemy is at the gates. 

What usually comes next is a mournful 
count of United States versus Soviet growth 
rates. Keyserling, for instance, says that 
“since the Korean war” the U.S. economy has 
been growing at only a little better than 2 
percent a year while that of the U.S.S.R. has 
been growing at more than 10 percent. 

Because such comparisons form a large 
part of the growth argument, it is important 
to examine these figures with some care. 
Four sets of growth figures are involved: 
(1) the Soviet rate, (2) the “Truman rate,” 
(3) the “Eisenhower rate,” and (4) the pro- 
jected U.S. rate beyond 1960. The first three, 
as used in the Democratic case, are distorted 
by @ common error of trying to extrapolate 
long-term trends from a short—and specially 
selected—span of years. 

The widely accepted notion that the Soviet 
economy is growing faster thar the U.S. 
economy has been exploded by Colin Clark, 
the distinguished British authority on pro- 
ductivity (see Business Globe, Fortune, 
March 1960). The high Russian figures are 
mainly derived from the period 1948-53, 
when the U.S.8S.R. was recovering from the 
devastation of war. Germany, Japan, and 
Italy show similarly high annual growth 
rates under similar circumstances. Clark 
uses a striking analogy to explain the exag- 
gerated U.S. projections of Soviet growth: 
“A child recovering from a serious illness 
shows, for 2 succeeding weeks, a rapid gain 
in weight. The doctor plots these figures on 
@ logarithmic diagram, and deduces the 
conclusion, which he tells to the parents, 
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that in a little more than a year the child is 
going to weigh more than its father. If 
any doctor acted in this manner he would be 
regarded as not qualified to practice.” 

Growth in total production must reflect 
either growth in population or growth in 
man-hour productivity. The Soviet popu- 
lation is almost certainly growing at a slower 
rate than the U.S. population. That leaves 
man-hour productivity, where the Russians 
made enormous, but not startling, gains in 
the postwar recovery years. As reconstruc- 
tion came to an end, Clark says, the Russian 
productivity increase expectably slowed down 
and now approaches the long-range Russian 
rate. For the period 1913-56 that rate was 
1.2 percent a year as against a long-term 
U.S. productivity rate per man-hour of 2.3 
percent. Allowing for population increases, 
the long-range growth of the Russian na- 
tional product has probably been at a rate of 
only about 2.5 percent, while the comparable 
U.S. figure has been 3.5 percent. 

Clark’s emphasis on long-term trends has 
an obvious bearing on recent U.S. experience. 
The so-called “Truman growth rate’ of 4.5 
percent is for the years 1947-53, and was ac- 
cepted by the majority of the Douglas com- 
mittee. The Republican minority replied 
that the base year 1947 was deliberately se- 
lected to give a high annual average for the 
Truman administration. By contrast, the 
period 1945-53, which begins in a year of 
booming war production, shows an average 
annual growth rate of less than 2 percent. 

Similarly, the “Eisenhower rate” of 2.3 
percent used by the Democrats is low because 
it begins with 1953, the peak of Korean-war 
production. In a word, these short-range 
growth calculations can prove whatever the 
calculator wants to prove, depending on his 
choice of base years. 

The final set of figures, relating to the 


- future growth of the United States, are not 


so much subject to statistical correction as 
to caution in how they are used. The 4.5 
percent rate selected by the Douglas-com- 
mittee Democrats is not wildly out of line as 
@ projection. The U.S. population is now 
growing at 1.8 percent a year; this increase, 
joined to the long-term average productivity 
increase of 2.3 percent, would produce a 
better than 4 percent growth in annual 
product. 

What it all boils down to is this: the only 
growth-rate figures useful for measuring 
political performance are long-range figures, 
and the long-range figures indicate that the 
United States probably will continue to 
widen its advantage over the US.S.R. The 
danger in the Douglas committee’s conclu- 
sion is not so much its arithmetic as the fix- 
ing of a preconceived government target. 


THE DEEPER CHANGE 


For even if the figures ran the other way 
and it could be shown that the Russian 
economy was overtaking ours, the United 
States would only handicap itself by making 
a fundamental change in its relationship 
between the Government and the economy. 
There is no danger that the United States 
will go Communist. There is danger that 
it will be frightened into a half-planned 
system that would have some of the disad- 
vantages and none of the advantages of 
communism. 

The chief Republican spokesmen, resting 
their case on the superiority of the Ameri- 
can system of limited government, although 
they are obviously for economic expansion, 
have so far refused to accept Government 
responsibility for reaching targ. rates of 
economic growth. Both President Eisen- 
hower and Vice President Nrxon have made 
clear how they think growth does and does 
not relate to politics. In his 1960 Economic 
Report, Eisenhower said: “Excessive reliance 
on government machinery may not only 
frustrate the quest for steady growth and 
reasonably stable prices, but may also have 


undesirable consequences for our economic 
system and for our freedom.” Then Eisen- 
hower had a key sentence: “In a free so- 
ciety, Government makes its major contribu- 
tion to economic growth by fostering condi- 
tions that encourage and reinforce the efforts 
of individuals and private groups to improve 
their circumstances.” ‘This is in direct con- 
trast to Keyserling’s statement that “no- 
body need worry about what his taxes or 
what his job or what his profits are going 
to be five years from now.” Eisenhower is 
against transferring private economic wor- 
ries and hopes to the shoulders of Govern- 
ment. 

The President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability for Economic Growth, of 
which Nixon is chairman, spelled out why. 
“Ours is a nation in which idealism, not 
materialism, is fundamental, a nation in 
which the Government is the servant, not 
the master, of the people. * * * Economic 
growth is not an end in itself but a means 
of advancing to more fundamental ends.” 
It follows that “our economy * * * must 
provide expanding opportunities for every in- 
dividual to realize his own potentialities to 
the utmost. * * * It must encourage in- 
itiative, independence and integrity. It 
must preserve and enlarge the dignity and 
moral worth of the individual.” 

When it employed the words “advance, ex- 
pand, encourage, and enlarge,” the Nixon 
committee was using a traditional American 
standard for measuring the worth of a so- 
ciety primarily by what its pattern of organ- 
ization does for the strength of men, rather 
than by what men can be made to do for the 
strength of the state. 


THE PRACTICAL DIFFERENCE 


But what about the strength of the State? 
It is a conspicuous part of the growth 
crusade to charge that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration so limits the role of the Govern- 
ment that it cannot fulfill its military and 
other responsibilities to the society. Walter 
Lippman writes that the President adheres 
“to a principle that puts private comfort 
ahead of national need.” Keyserling rams 
this thought home by charging that, al- 
though “every military expert” believes pres- 
ent defense levels to be inadequate, the ad- 
ministration holds down defense expendi- 
tures because it is unwilling to stimulate 
the economy to higher levels of production. 


What the Lippman and Keyserling argu- 
ments do is confuse a legitimate debate on 
defense levels with an entirely different de- 
bate on whether the Government should con- 
trol the private economy. After all, the 
present level of defense spending is ap- 
proaching $50 billion, the highest ever in 
peacetime. Defense costs the average Amer- 
ican family about $1,000 a year, which scarce- 
ly suggests that Washington today is being 
run by pacifists or hedonists. Comfort-lov- 
ing Americans have again and again shown 
their willingness to pay for whatever level of 
defense their situation requires. The Eisen- 
hower administration, knowing this, has set 
a level based on its conception of U.S. mili- 
tary need. Naturally, this is lower than the 
aggregate of all the estimates of all the ex- 
perts in each ramification of defense spend- 
ing. Perhaps on the merits, defense spend- 
ing ought to be higher, but the point here 
is that the administration is not using de- 
fense as a backdrop for the glorification of 
the State and the shackling of the free 
economy; many of its critics are using the 
defense issue in just that way. 

A similar cleavage can be seen on other 
policies. Eisenhower believes that the chief 
nonmilitary responsibility of government is 
to establish the general framework and cli- 
mate in which the free economy operates. 
The vigorous record of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration on antitrust prosecution re- 
flects its concern for setting the framework. 
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So does its position ae sound money 
and the maintenance of economic stability. 






less directly than do specific controls with 
the day-to-day decisions of individuals. It 
has relied on both monetary policy as prac- 
ticed by the Federal Reserve Board and, to a 
lesser degree, on fiscal policy to level off the 
business cycle. But it is just this general 
approach that is under attack from the 
Democrats. The attack takes several forms. 
Contending that tight money inhibits 
growth, the Democrats would emasculate 
credit policy. Such experts as PaAuL Douvaias 
would rely mainly on the budget as a stabi- 
lizer. Fiscal policy, however, is far more 
cumbersome to operate than credit policy, 
is always late in action, and tends to become 
& one-way street for more spending. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Anderson has observed 
dryly that “ in the postwar period 
indicates that it is much easier to achieve a 
ee Oe eee es eee 
m.” 

This dispute about government’s relation 
to the economy is sharpened still further by 
Galbraith. He would go all the way to di- 
rect price-wage controls—and he would use 
these controls not only to affect the price 
level but also to shift the allocation of na- 
tional resources toward a higher quality of 
American life. In a@ less candid form, other 
Democratic leaders share Galbraith’s deep 
distrust of the whole market economy. To 
them the market stands for waste and drift, 
just as government stands for growth and 
aim. They refuse to face squarely the fact 
that in one way or another resources have 
to be allocated if society is to function. The 
market makes the allocation by relating pro- 
duction to the desires of individuals. The 
alternative to the market is full-scale govern- 
ment planning over the whole economy. 


THE MORAL ISSUE UNDERNEATH 


In terms of U.S. political theory and in 
terms of practical policy, the Republicans’ . 
case appears to be solidly based. But their 
job in the 1960 campaign is much more dif- 
ficult than it looks, because growth has an 
emotional appeal deeper than material prac- 
ticalities. Although the Nixon committee 
truly said that idealism, not materialism is 
the foundation of this Nation’s character, it 
is not clear that the Republicans understand 
that in growth the Democrats have got hold 
of a moral issue to which the statistics are 
only incidental, Democratic speeches on 
this ostensibly dry subject are somehow 
filled with idealistic passion, and there is 
reason to believe that they are finding an 
emotional response in the breasts of many 
citizens. 

This Nation knows that it is both pros- 
perous and in mortal danger—a combination 
that conjures up visions of the decline of 
the Roman Empire and other great civiliza- 
tions whose social health and military power 
were really weakened by a concentration of 
luxury at the top. The bulk of the new 
U.S. prosperity, however, has gone to raise a 
huge group of Americans from the level of 
subsistence to a level that is still far short 
of luxury. Continuing mass prosperity is 
no doubt an important factor in defending 
the Nation against an external danger from 
an aggressive Communist system built on 
the claim that a free economy cannot bring 
mass prosperity. But an ingrained—and 
basically wholesome—American characteris- 
tic generates a deep distrust of mere pros- 
perity. Hence Americans do listen guiltily 
to those who interpret the increased volume 
of consumer goods as waste, and softness, 
and luxury. 

Thus the Democrats have a popular cause 
when they demonstrate unnecessary con- 
sumer. spending, and argue that our mili- 
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tary power would automatically multiply if 
we got rid of signs of luxury. 

fins are the devil's gauds, as TV sets were at 
the beginning of the Korean war, as 
Jukeboxes were in 1941, as silk shirts on 
steelworkers were in 1918. “Abundance,” 
meaning a decent life for most of the people 
and a widening choice of goods, is hard to 
get used to—although nobody really pro- 
poses that we-do without it. Many com- 
fortable Americans will applaud denuncia- 
tions of luxury, so long as they think that 
it means no paint off their tail fins. 
“Growth” as a national ideal is not merely 
or mainly a program for more goods; it is 
@ much more subtle promise thet we can 
keep the goods and at the same time not 
feel guilty about those consumer spending 
figures. A recent U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce booklet observed, “The growth band- 
wagon is crowded with planners, but it also 
hast its complement of Puritans.” 

If the Republicans are to make their case 
for limited government really stick, they 
must take account of this Puritan char- 
acteristic, which ought to be on their side of 
the argument. They will have to offer a bet- 
ter slogan than “peace and prosperity.” 
They will have to get over to an idealistic 
nation the moral content of their case 
against big government. At bottom, the 
idea of limited government turns on a belief 
in ethical values held to be higher than 


through their own decisions, of their own 
values. Freedom has made the US. pros- 
perous, but freedom's highest value is that 
it leaves on the citizen’s shoulders the bur- 
den of responsibility for working about his 
taxes, his job, his profits, and many another 
element in his daily life. The 1960 campaign 
will begin to have some shape and clarity 
if the Republicans will try to show that, for 
Americans, the ultimate softness, the ulti- 
mate smugness, the ultimate waste would 
be transferring to the Government, in the 
mame of “growth,” powers reserved to the 


people. 


Annual Meeting of Valley Electric Mem- 
bership Cooperative, Natchitoches, La., 
June 25, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD B. McSWEEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on Saturday, June 25, 1960, 
to address the members of the Valley 
Electric Membership Cooperative at 
Natchitoches, La. I appreciate the privi- 
lege of inserting this speech in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am grateful for 
the invitation to be on your program today 
at the annual meeting of Valley Electric 
Membership Cooperative. I am particularly 
glad to be able to have a role in celebrating 
the silver anniversary of the REA loan pro- 
gram, 1935 to 1960. 

Netwithstanding the popularity of - this 
great program which has done so much for 
rurel America in the last 25 years I find that 
many persons would like to know more 
about it. — 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
is a lending agency of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. It makes loans to finance 
electric systems and telephone service in 
rural areas. Congress annually determines 


year to next fiscal year which begins 
th of $110 million which has not 


appropriated an additional $190 million plus 
a@ contingency fund of an additional $120 
million, if needed, to meet loan applications 
during next fiscal year, 1961. 

REA ESTABLISHED IN 1935 

Established in 1935 by Executive order of 
the President, Congress gave REA permanent 
status in 1936 as an independent agency. 
The program was extended indefinitely in 
1944, REA has been an agency of the De- 
partment of Agriculture since 1939, when 
Congress made this change. 

WHAT REA DOES . 

For rural electrification REA may make 
loans to qualified borrowers. Loans cover 
the full cost of constructing powerlines and 
other facilities to serve persons in rural 
areas. ‘These loans bear 2-percent interest 
and are repaid over a maximum period of 
35 years. 

The REA telephone loan program is oper- 
ated much in the same way. 

REA itself operates no electric facilities. 
Its main functions are to lend money and 
assure repayment through appropriate loan- 
supporting activities. Loans are repaid from 
operating revenues of the locally owned, lo- 
cally managed systems it finances. Part of 
each consumer’s monthly payments for elec- 
tricity goes to pay off the Government loans. 
In short, your Federal Government, through 
the REA agency, operates as a bank to assist 
rural electric power facilities. 

GROWTH OF FARM ELECTRIFICATION 

The first central electric generating sys- 
tem in America went into service in 1882. 
When REA was created in 1935 only 11 per- 
cent of all farms had electric service. Now 
96 percent of all farms are electrified; 98 
percent in Louisiana. More than half of 
these farms get power from REA-financed 
systems. 

About 93 percent of REA's electrification 
loans have been to cooperatives. These co- 
operatives, such as the Valley Electric Mem- 
bership Cooperative, are local, independent, 
private enterprises. It should be made clear 
to all that this is not public power; this is 
not socialism, although some misinformed 
persons confuse cooperatives with public 
power. In fact, some of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association’s officials of- 
ten confuse the public by using the coopera- 
tives’ money to support public power and 
fight private power. In my humble judgment 
this is a mistake which hurts the cause of 
the co-ops and of rural consumers. I know 
full well that co-op members and rural elec- 
tric consumers in Louisiana are believers in 
private enterprise and that they are opposed 
to socialism. 

As of January 1 of this year, REA had 
approved over $4 billion in loans to 1,085 
borrowers. They included 984 cooperatives, 
650 public districts, 27 other public bodies, 
and 24 electric companies. These borrowers 
are serving over 4.7 million consumers in 46 
States, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

The monthly average power consumption 
per farm is now 350 kilowatt-hours, more 
than double that of 1950. Electricity is a 
production tool for farmers. There are now 
more than 400 farm uses for electricity. 


RECORD OF REPAYMENTS 


As of January 1 of this year electric bor- 
rowers had paid to the government a total of 
more than $1.2 billion on their loans. This 
includes $669 million repaid on principal, 
$397 million paid in interest, and $154 mil- 
lion paid ahead of schedule. One borrower 
was overdue in payments amounting to 
$97,600. 

You can thus see that the record of 
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VEMCO, is an impressive one. It is a rec- 
ord to build on, and I am sure that the 
next 25 years of the REA program will be 
even more outstanding. 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 

I am proud to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, which has legislative 
jurisdiction over farm credit programs, such 
as the Farm Home Administration, Federal 
Land Bank, and REA. The members of the 
Agriculture Committee have the best inter- 
ests of farmers at heart. I was interested 
to learn that I am the first Louisianian to 
be a member of the Agriculture Committee 
since the late Congressman James B, Aswell. 


HUMPHREY-PRICE BILL 


During the last session of Congress there 
was before us a legislative proposal dealing 
with REA, known as the Humphrey-Price 
bill. It was introduced in the House by 
Congressman Menvin Price of Illinois and 
in the Senate by Senator Husrrt HUMPHREY 
of Minnesota. It was a reorganization bill. 
It proposed to leave REA in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but clip the wings of 
the Secretary of Agriculture by not permit- 
ting him to have the authority to review 
the loan applications. This would 
have created a hybrid situation, leaving 
REA half in the Department of Agriculture 
and half out. It would be best either to 
leave REA like it ts and has been since 1939 
or take it completely out of the Department 
of Agriculture and make it an independent 
agency as it was before 1939. 

I voted against this Humphrey-Price bill. 
The fact that only four of us in the Demo- 
cratic Party voted against it suggests that 
it was a party-line issue. It was a political 
slap at the Secretary of Agriculture which 
I personally did not feel justified in support- 
ing. My party had not been able to beat 
the Secretary of Agriculture on farm com- 
modity questions. Because of the popularity 
of the REA program it was felt that an REA 
bill could gather the number of votes suffi- 
cient to embarass him. I felt that it was 
a@ shame to carry the farm fight to the REA 
battleground and a shame to get REA into 
politics. 

When the President vetoed this bill I 
voted to sustain his veto for the same rea- 
son. (Later last session I voted to override 
the President’s veto of the public works ap- 
propriations bill, which had in it money for 
all of our flood control and drainage proj- 
ects.) 

Because of my vote on this bogus issue, 
I received both praise and criticism. I was 
disappointed to receive criticism from the 
hands of the LECA newspaper (which you 
help support), which said that my vote was 
a vote against REA. But I was proud to 
receive commendation for this vote from 
many rural electric consumers, who appre- 
ciate the fact that I was willing to use my 
judgment and not follow the mob. If my 
vote was a vote against REA, how can it be 
explained that the REA program has had 
its greatest success and growth under its 
present organizational structure—in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and under the Sec- 
cretary of Agriculture—which was recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt and passed 
by Congress in 1939? 

STATES RIGHTS 


Individuals are often right, while associa- 
tions and pressure groups are often wrong. 
I am sure that all of you are for States 
rights and believe that it should be the law 
of the land. I certainly believe in States 
rights and shall fight for it as long as I 
have the honor and privilege of representing 
you in Congress. Let me tell you about an- 
other bill we had before us last session, It 
was a States rights bill, called HR, 8. It 
was for the purpose of curbing the power 
of the U.S. Supreme Court by overruling & 
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decision which gives Federal laws the pre- 
emption over State laws. Under this Su- 
preme Court decision it was impossible for 
States to try seditionists under State laws. 
I was a strong and active supporter of H.R. 
3. It passed the House, but did you know 
that Mr. Clyde Ellis, the manager of your 
parent cooperative organization, NRECA, 
opposed this States rights bill? This ilus- 
trates the fact that associations and pres- 
sure groups can be wrong. 

Before I close I should like to mention 
briefly several other important legislative 
matters and serious problems facing our 
Nation. 

It seems as if the entire world is in a state 
of turmoil. The riots in Japan, Turkey, 
Korea, and in Africa have been most serious. 
And there are revolutionary causes and plots 
brewing in many other nations at this very 
minute. 

BLASTS CASTRO 

The most serious question facing the 
United States at the present time, however, 
is just off the coast of Florida on the island 
of Cuba, where a young dictator has ridden 
to power dishonestly on the cause of freedom 
and liberty. Fidel Castro is nothing but 
another Latin American demogogue. I take 
that back. He is more than a demogogue. 
He is also a Communist, who has tossed 
aside over 60 years of friendship and good 
relations between the peoples of Cuba and 
the United States. He is now making alli- 
ances with Soviet Premier Khrushchev that 
are detrimental to the best interests of the 
United States and of the American hemis- 
phere. In fact the prospect of the possibility 
of Russian missile bases located in Cuba is 
the most serious threat to the security of this 
Nation in all our history. It is high time 
that we take off our gloves and deal with this 
despicable Communist dictator in any way 
that may be necessary. 

OPPOSES FOREIGN AID 

Speaking of trouble in the world, we do 
not seem to be accomplishing much with our 
extravagant foreign aid program. As you 
know, I have opposed foreign aid at every 
turn; the authorization bills as well as the 
appropriation bills. In opposing foreign aid 
I have advocated that our foreign policy 
be recast in the light of disappointing re- 
sults of this costly program for over 10 years. 
Western Europe and Japan have recovered, 
and they are beating us over the head with 
their cheap imports. Nevertheless, Congress 
has just appropriated almost $4 billion again 
for foreign aid, but not without a fight from 
many of us who do not believe in it. We 
shall continue to fight this outdated pro- 
gram, and our ranks are increasing every 
year. 

TOLEDO DAM 

Let me say a word to you about the 
Toledo Bend Dam project on the Sabine 
River. As one of the Louisiana and Texas 
Congressmen bordering on the Sabine River 
who who was contacted in Washington last 
year by the Sabine River Authority and 
members of the Louisiana Legislature I have 
cooperated in having the Federal Govern- 
ment step up its study of the Sabine River 
in the event the assistance of the Federal 
Government is desired in the development 
of this project. Moneys have been provided 
as requested. - 

Several weeks ago I mailed a newsletter to 
the residents of Vernon and Sabine Parishes 
giving complete facts on this project in an 
effort to answer the many inquiries about 
the scope of this project that I have recently 
received. In this newsletter I pointed out 
the great value that this project could have 
for western Louisiana. 

Sponsors of this project have been reluc- 
tant to have the Federal Government build 
it for several reasons, such as the ownership 
of the shoreline, use of the water rights, 
control of the electric power project by the 
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Federal Government, and the loss of water 
to Texas if the project should be built by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Because of the excellent progress being 
made during this session of the Louisiana 
legislature it appears that the Toledo Dam 
project is now nearer to reality than ever 
before. The members of the Sabine and 
Vernon Parish delegations to the legislature 
are to be commended for their excellent 
work as is Governor Davis and the State 
administration for supporting it. 

I note that certain political candidates 
are now embracing this popular project, al- 
though they have never before now ever 
lifted a finger themselves to do anything 
about it. 

I thank you again for this privilege of 
being with you today. I extend to all of 
you my very best wishes for another suc- 
cessful year. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Occupation 
of Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 12, 1960, it was my pleasure to 
address a large rally held at Ciurlionis 
Hall in Cleveland, commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the Russian Com- 
munist takeover of the Baltic States. 
The chairman of this rally was Mr. Julius 
R. Smetona, who is the son of the last 
legal President of Lithuania. Much has 
happened during the 20 years of Russian 
occupation of the Baltic States. I felt 
the major events of this period should be 
examined in terms of whether or not 
they advanced the emancipation of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia from the ycke 
of Russian imperial communism. By 
so doing, I believe we can best evaluate 
national policy, past and present, and 
find the guideposts for our policy of the 
future. 

Under leave obtained, I insert in the 
ReEcorp my address on the 20th anni- 
versary of the occupation of Baltic 
States: 

My Lithuanian-American friends, I deem 
it a privilege to be here with you today to 
play a part in this sad commemoration of 
the 20th anniversary of the Russian occupa- 
tion of the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Es- 
tonian nations. This is the anniversary of 
one of the blackest chapters in the history 
of civilized mankind. It marks the days 
when the true colors of the Russian Com- 
munists were exposed for all to see, the days 
when the Russian imperialists were the 
happy allies of the tyrant Hitler. It also 
marks the days when the peace-loving people 
of the Baltic States were forced to accept, by 
treaty, peaceful coexistence with the Rus- 
sians which turned out in reality to be 
military occupation. These long 20 years 
which have elapsed since have provided un- 
disputed evidence of what the Russians mean 
by peaceful coexistence. Let us look, briefly, 
at the record of these past 20 years. 

We see that all the Baltic States are still 
occupied by the Russian Communists. They 
are in these countries in violation of solemn 
treaties of peace and mutual understanding 
entered into between these countries and the 


* Today 


USSR. They are not welcome. They re- 
main there by military force alone. 

We recall the brutal mass deportations care 
ried out by the Russian Communists—de- 
portations which violate the genocide code 
and shock the conscience of all mankind. 
sons and daughters of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania are scattered through- 
out the Russian Empire against their will. 
Thousands and thousands have died at the 
hands of the Russian slave masters. 

We remind the people of the world that 
these mass deportations were directed by 
none other than one General Serov, an 
NEKVD specialist in crimes against hu- 
manity. This same General Serov is Czar 
Khrushchev’s favorite executioner. He ac- 
companied Khrushchev on his tour of Lon- 
don. a few years ago, serving as chief of se- 
curity for the Russian dictator and his en- 
tourage. Khrushchev selected him to suc- 
ceed Beria as head of the dreaded MVD. 
These two are real buddies in crime, in- 
separable partners. This, by the way, is the 
same Khrushchev who was invited by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be his guest in the 
United States. 

We can never forget that the people of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia have been 
fighting these past 20 years to preserve their 
national identity, their rich Christian cul- 
tures, their historic values,- These are the 
things the Russians have been attempting 
to destroy in their plan to make the people 
of these countries into Soviet peoples. We 
all know what they mean by Soviet people— 
they mean Russian Communists, people 
without love for their fellow man, people 
who live on hate, people who worship tyr- 
anny and d and reject all thoughts 
of God and the divine plan for mankind. 


We are constantly reminded that the peo- 
ple of the Baltic States remain dedicated to 
human liberty, to freedom, and to the polit- 
ical ideals of the West. They are 


prepared 
‘to fight for the restoration of their national 


independence if the United States and its 
allies will take the political initiative against 
the Russian imperialists who are their op- 
pressors. This spirit, this desire for liberty 
and national independence by these captive 
people constitutes a deterrent to 
war. The Russians know that if they start 
a war the captive people will seize this oppor- 
tunity to fall upon them, to destroy the 
chains which bind them to the empire, to 
dismember once and for all this empire of 
fear. This is a fact, an inescapable fact, of 
contemporary international political affairs. 
It is time the American people were awakened 
to this fact and the present administration 
in Washington did something to help keep 
this flame of freedom burning ever brighter. 

This is the record of the past. Now what 
is the record we are going to make in the 
future? We have several choices as to the 
course of action we shall take. Let us look 
at them. 

1. We can accept a status quo which the 
Russians have been attempting to force down 
the throats of free people. The Russians 
say that if we will recognize their empire of 
captive nations as final and unchangeable, 
they will not drive us out of free Berlin. 
They ask us to close our eyes to the genocide 
of nations going on behind the Iron Curtain. 
They ask us to join with them in killing the 
aspirations for freedom in the hearts of sev- 
eral hundred millions of non-Russian peo- 
ple. They ask us to turn our backs on our 
proven allies, the captive people, in return 
for which they promise not to throw us out 
of Berlin until they are ready for an all-out 
war against the free world. This, then, is the 
certain course to war and it must be publicly 
rejected by both political parties in the 
United States. 

2. We can continue to engage in the Rus- 
sian instigated plan of coexistence, as the 
present administration has been doing these 
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past years. We are now censored to speak 
no evil aganist the Russian tyrants, which 
throttles the truth. We are admonished by 
Vice President Nixon to receive the arch 
¢riminal Khrushchev with courtesy and con- 
sideration. The Voice of America has been 
reduced to a faint whisper, daring not to even 
echo the call to freedom. We are speaking 
over the Voice of America to the people of 
many captive nations in the Russian lan- 
guage, the mother tongue of communism 
and the language of their oppressors. On 
all sides the caution is urged “Do not pro- 
voke the Russians”—which has come to mean 
moral and political paralysis for our Nation. 
The time has long passed when we should 
have stepped out of this Russian bear trap. 
We can be sure the people are going to de- 
mand a new administration this November, 
which will remove these chains from our 
national honor. 

3. We can continue to allow our Nation 
te be dragged into and out of so-called sum- 
mit conferences. This device is nothing but 
the stage for the “mirage of peace” which 
the present administration has attempted to 
foist upon the American people. Our people 
were thoroughly brainwashed into believ- 
ing some good could come out of such propa- 
ganda exhibits. But the complete collapse 
of this ill-conceived balloon at Paris a few 
weeks ago has awakened the American peo- 
ple to the Disneyland in which our leaders 
have been living and into which these same 
leaders sought to entice them. Summit 
conferences and personal diplomacy with the 
Russians have been exposed as the road to 
appeasement and the road to appeasement is 
the course to war. The only way anyone can 
do business with the Russians is to concede 
to them all they demand—and this is peace- 
ful surrender. 

4. We can look honestly at the nature 
of the Russian Communist empire. If we 
do we will find the road to peace with jus- 
tice and freedom. We will find that the 
empire is tottering, that the 70 million 
Russians cannot possibly hold it together 
much longer, that the several hundred mil- 
lion non-Russians in the empire—the peo- 
ple of all the captive nations—are anxious 
to work with us in bringing about the dis- 
memberment of this unholy empire. If we 
take the time to look close enough we will 
find abundant evidence that a great political 
explosion is in the making, an internal ex- 
plosion, an explosion caused by the power- 
ful desire of enslaved people to be emanci- 
pated. Look what is happening again in 
Tibet, recall what happened in Turkestan a 
month ago, see what is now happening in 
Poland, remember what happened in Hun- 
gary and East Germany but a short time ago. 
This is the march of freedom, the march 
which our Nation must lead with courage 
and boldness. 

This brings us to the Captive Nations 
Week observation under Public Law 86-90, 
which will take place this year from July 17 
to 23. I am proud of the part I played in 
introducing this law in the House and in 
helping to bring about its enactment. This 
law forms the foundation for the foreign 
policy our country must pursue if we are 
going to win the struggle for a just and 
lasting peace. 

Allow me to point out that 1 month from 
now the Democratic Party will hold its con- 
vention in Los Angeles. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Republicans will gather in Chi- 
cago. Now I ask you—what are your plans 
for informing both parties of what you 
believe our foreign policy toward the Rus- 
sian Communists should be? Both ‘parties 
are moved by what the electorate demands. 
This is the strength of our democratic sys- 
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tem—it is the duty of informed citizens to 
make their demands known. 

How should our country observe Captive 
Nations Week this year? This is my second 
question leading to citizen action. I have 
recommended to Mayor Celebrezze that he 
appoint a civic committee here in Cleveland 
to make certain we make the most of this 
opportunity. I am sure that all present 
here will want to play a part in the work of 
that committee. 

If we do these things, not just once a year, 
but in spirit and dedication every day of 
the year, the record for the future will look 
much brighter and more hopeful than the 
record of the past. We must not wait an- 
other 20 years for Lithuania and her sister 
republics on the Baltic Sea to be free and 
independent. We must act now. This is 
my wish for the gallant people of Lithuania 
and all other nations behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain. 


Defense Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in basic agreement with the statements 
and explanation by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] as 
he presents to us the conference report 
on the defense appropriations bill. I 
especially concur with his premise that 
the Communist threat is certainly not 
greater or more dangerous than it was 
6 months ago. Certainly we do have the 
responsibility, fortified with the realiza- 
tion that the cold war will be with us 
for many years, to maintain our world 
Military position and present armed su- 
periority must be maintained and, of 
course, increased. This $40 billion de- 
fense budget provides basically for the 
necessary improvements we continue to 
make in our military program, and gives 
our Armed Forces the ability to deter war 
because of our overwhelming strength as 
compared with the boastful, but much 
exaggerated, Soviet military machine. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I feel very 
strongly that we have an’ obligation to 
the American taxpayer to study all de- 
tails of the defense budget, since spend- 
ing, as it does, half the Federal annual 
expenditure, the possibility of waste and 
extravagance is obvious. 

I do not wish the statement that I will 
now make to reflect upon the com- 
petence, loyalty, or devotion to duty of 
our military leaders, but the plain facts 
are that there is as much, if not more, 
careless administration and waste in the 
Defense Department than in any other 
governmental agency. Frankly, one of 
the hangovers of World War II and the 
Korean war has been the pampered state 
of our top military officials, who hold 
themselves above civilian criticism of 
their spending. 
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Mr. Speaker, we must, as I pointed. 
out, in our duty to the taxpayers we rep- 
resent, insist that our military leaders 
provide us with not only the strongest 
force in the world, as they have done, but, 
equally important, do so with the utmost 
efficiency and conservation of a greatest 
resource: the American dollar. In my 
humble opinion, we could, today, save 
10 percent of the dollars to be spent and 
provide completely for our Nation’s de- 
fense if the military leaders would prac- 
tice true economy in all phases of our 
Military Establishment. Mr. Speaker, 
may I repeat, my statement is one that 
I am sure a great majority of my col- 
leagues concur in, since we have received 
in communications from our constitu- 
ents, a clear mandate that whenever pos- 
sible we must reduce the back-breaking 
tax burden that rests upon the Ameri- 
can public. It would be a tragic thing to 
yield to the false theory advocated by the 
pseudo-liberal leftwing element here who 
believe that their duty is to recklessly 
spend as much of the American pub- 
lic’s money as they can lay their hands 
on. We are determined, as we pass this 
defense appropriation to battle commu- 
nism abroad. We cannot surrender to 
socialism here, This defense appropria- 
tion worked out so carefully by Mem- 
bers of both bodies provides each of our 
armed services with the weapons they 
need to continue their stalwart defense, 
not only of our Nation but of free peo- 
ple throughout the world. It is true that 
the interservice rivalry continues, and 
that the differences of opinion within 
this appropriation remains, but overall 
this is a sound, practical defense appro- 
priation maintaining and increasing our 
military superiority over the Soviet 


_Union. 


Japan and American Purpose—Our Ulti- 
mate Goals Should Range Behind De- 


cision To Defeat Communism First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I present the text 
of an editorial appearing in Life maga- 
zine recently: 

JAPAN AND AMERICAN PURPOSE—OvR ULTIMATE 
Goats SHOULD RANGE BEHIND DEcISION To 
DereaT COMMUNISM First 
The mob explosion in Japan was the 

gravest setback for the. Eisenhower foreign 

policy in 7 years. It was far more serious 
than the collapse of the Paris summit. In 

Paris, naked at stage center, Khrushchey in- 

sulted the President from obvious weakness, 
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frustrating our policy but not hurting our 

In Japan, though personally in- 

visible, Khrushchev humiliated Eisenhower 

with a show of strength. It took us by sur- 

prise and advanced the cause of communism 
ut Asia. 

It was strength, moreover, of a kind we 
have scarcely bothered to contest: organized 
revolutionary strength among the youth of 
&@ prosperous, democratic, major allied nation, 
the strongest free nation in Asia. It was the 
strength of a loaded and pointed political 
gun that checked us last week but may even- 
tually force us to retreat across the Pacific. 
It was the strength of a clear purpose long 
pursued—the Communist purpose of com- 
munizing the world. Have we a purpose to 
match it? 

Life has just published a series of, articles 
on the American National Purpose. We 
did so to stimulate the kind of debate that 
might help fill a vacuum in that area, pal- 
pable to many for quite a while. This de- 
bate has barely started and can last for years, 
It should certainly not be settled in a pan- 
icky frame of mind. Nevertheless, the defeat 
in Japan is a proper context for reviewing 
what our eight distinguished contributors 
have proposed so far about the American 
purpose, and for rehearing their proposals 
through what one of them (David Sarnoff) 
called “the loudspeakers of events.” 

First let us note three points of agreement 
among all eight contributors. None argued 
that survival was an adequate national pur- 
pose. Albert Wohlstetter was most explicit 
on why mere survival is a formula for sur- 
render, and why a larger purpose, such as 
extending democracy, is not just a nice 
thought; it is vital. Judging by the mail 
response, some of Life’s readers (mainly the 
women) would settle for survival. We urge 
such readers to follow their narrow in- 
stinct by at least taking Governor Rocke- 
feller’s advice and butiding themselves some 
fallout shelters. 

Another point of agreement is implicit 
even among those contributors who most 


criticized the mood of the American people—, 


that selfish mood of vulgar materialism that 
Archibald MacLeish called our sluggish, sun- 
oiled sleep, and Adlai Stevenson our per- 
vasive mystique of privacy. The agreement 
is that the American people, whatever their 
mood, have not failed to respond to any de- 
mand or sacrifice seriously urged by their 
Government. They certainly responded when 
Ike got serious about his balanced budget 
last year. It can be assumed—as Lippmann 
insisted—that they would also follow the 
lead of a more vigorous and purposive foreign 
policy. 

A third point of agreement is that an 
American purpose must have worldwide ap- 
plication. No contributor proposed to divide 
the world with Russia or advocated those 
defensive loops setting a strategic periphery 
for U.S. interests that were being suggested 
and refuted a decade ago. There is no 
natural periphery on the map for American 
purposes; the great globe itself is their arena. 
Those who still find our chief purpose in 
the Declaration of Independence, notably 
MacLeish, still underwrite Jefferson's claim 
to its universality. And Clinton Rossiter, 
who proposed that the cause of peace should 
be our great second American mission, en- 
visioned it as a step-by-step approach to a 
worldwide government. 

The main contrast in emphasis among our 
contributors was between those who, like 
Billy Graham and John Gardner, were con- 
cerned with the American as an individual, 
and those who looked chiefly at the rest of 
the world. Gardner’s admonition that all 
of us should pursue excellence and Billy 
Graham’s reminder that only good men can 
make a good society, and his summons to 
individual courage and spiritual health, de- 
serve a hearing by all men at all times. In 
selecting national goals, however, there is 
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the problem of costs and priorities empha- 
sized by Wohlstetter. The Japanese disaster 
is merely the latest reminder that one of 
these priorities may involve our national 
life or death as a free people. 

David Sarnoff’s article was the most ex- 
plicit summons to battle and call for victory 
in the cold war. It was therefore, on our 
view, the most relevant to America’s world 
situation today. The paramount challenge 
of this-epoch is indeed the struggle between 
communism and freedom; and as he says, 
the cause of freedom conspicuously lacks 
both a strategy as massive and a wiil to 
win as clear and purposeful as the Com- 
munist cause. Theirs is the vocabulary of 
confidence, ours the semantic timidity; theirs 
is the choice of weapons and battlefields, 
ours the defense of static and passive ar- 
rangements which can’t last. Our fear of 
nuclear war leads us always to choose the 
more agreeable interpretation of Commu- 
nist strategy, and even to rely on an evolu- 
tionary theory of where communism Is go- 
ing which is pure blind wish. Thus all our 
great purposes in the world, says Sarnoff, 
will remain mere dreams unless and until 
we range them behind a single great deci- 
sion: that the cold war is in fact an all- 
out struggle for the survival of freedom. 
Unless this great decision is consciously 
made, boldly announced, and acted upon 
over a wide front under American leader- 
shiv, freedom could lose. 

The decision urged by Sarnoff would not, 
as some fear, mean a surrender of ideals 
in mere conflict, nor a suspension of our 
ultimate (i.e., postcommunism) purposes 
and goals. Those ultimate goals were most 
persuasively set forth by Professor Rossiter; 
but Sarnoff also sees the “rise of a world 
order under law” as both logical and de- 
sirable. The prior question at issue is 
whether tyranny or freedom will be the 
organizing principle of that ordered world. 
Since communism is determined to make 
tyranny the principle, communism cannot 
safely be outwaited; it must be combatted, 
confounded and overthrown. 

The decision to do this, says Sarnoff, will 
itself breed the means of its implementation. 
Many such means are already at hand, lying 
around unused or half-used for lack of 
adequate motive. A bolder foreign aid and 
trade program, a stronger and bolder NATO, 
an earlier B-70, are obvious examples. 
Another is the Freedom Academy mentioned 
by Sarnoff (and advocated by Life, February 
16, 1959) which still awaits action by com- 
mittees of Congress. Had a few graduates of 
such an academy belonged to the Japanese 
Teachers Union at the time the Communists 
invaded it some years ago, last week’s disas- 
ter might have been prevented at its source. 


We urge all readers of Life’s series to think 
further on this “great debate” (we'll gladly 
send reprints for rereading) and there will 
be more discussion in Life. Each contributor 
has opened up some exciting perspectives 
for a great American future. But to realize 
any of these great purposes, can it be taken 
for granted that communism will simply 
move aside? In our view, the challenge of 
communism must be met first. 





Big Newspaper Chains 
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or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES . 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. MORSE: Mr. President, I. ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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entitled, “Newhouse Octopus 
Tentacles on Four More Papers,” gored 
lished in the Hudson Dispatch, of Union 
City, N.J., for June 21, 1960. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


NEwHOUvSE OcTorus CLAMPS ITs TENTACLES ON 
Four More PaPers 


crush independent operations. throughout 
the country, the dangerous trend toward 
eliminating opposition papers goes on at an 
increasing pace. 

We have long wondered when the Ameri- 
can people will awaken to what will even~- 
tually transpire if the newspaper trusts in 
the Nation aren’t curbed. We think that it 
is long past time that some congressional 
committee looked into this monopolistic 
threat to the once-vaunted freedom of the 
press. We seem to recall that there is a 
Federal statute known as the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

Formidably, the Newhouse chain of news- 
papers has been buying up independent pub- 
lications throughout the country until today 
it has emerged as the second combine in 
importance in the United States of America, 
topping the Hearst publications, 
with 14 as against 13, for the once powerful 
trust which had 26 dailies. Newhouse opera- 
tions now are only led by the Scripps- 
Howard syndicate, which operates 18 news- 


papers. 

Within 8 days the Newhouse combine has 
moved in on four of the country’s most im- 
First it was the Denver 


noon Daily News, the Morning Union, and 
the Sunday Republican. In both instances, 
as has been his practice in many of his acqui- 
sitions, Mr. Newhouse purchased only minor- 
ity holdings, with the eventual intention of 
taking over full control. 

In getting a toehold on the Denver Post, 
the Newhouse chain reportedly paid $8,600,- 
000 for its 15-percent hi 
from the daughter of the late cofounder and 
copublisher. Other Post stockholders banded 
together to announce that this invasion was 
as far as Mr. Newhouse would be allowed 
to go. 

The Springfield transaction netted the 
chain 40 percent of the Republican Co. stock. 
It was announced that the Newhouse inter- 
ests had also acquired rights to buy an addi- 
tional 45 percent of the stock at a future 
date. No purchase price was mentioned. 

Indicative of the growing resentment to- 
ward the Newhouse acquisitions was a front- 
page editorial published in the Springfield 
Sunday Republican expressing displeasure 


over the sale. The editorial said it “came. 


as a shock,” and added: “Inroads by outsiders 
into New England business are attaining 
galloping proportions. 

“The purchaser, Samuel L Newhouse, of 
New York, is a stranger to this area. He 
typifies absentee chain ownership. His mo- 
tives are allegedly profits. This represents 
his first invasion of New England. It is not 
good for the community.” 

The editorial said the three newspapers as- 


sured their readers, advertisers and employ-" 


ees that “irrespective of Mr. Newhouse the 
present employee-management will continue 
to control these newspapers at least for the 
next 7 years.” The Newhouse organization 
declined comment. 


This newspaper octopus now has spread 
its tentacles from coast to coast and from 
North to South until it either owns outright 
or has acquired a percentage of 17 dailies or 
Sunday publications, 
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Besides the Denver Post and the Springfield 
papers, the Newhouse chain includes the 
Staten Island Advance, Long Island Press, 
Jersey Journal, Newark Star-Ledger, Long 
Island City Star-Journal, Syracuse Herald 
Journal, Syracuse Post Standard, Syracuse 
Sunday Herald-American, Harrisburg Patriot 
and News, Portland Oregonian, Birmingham 
News, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Hunts- 
ville (Ala.) Times. 

More and more are the newspaper trusts 
buying up independent publications and sub- 


jecting large populations to the “brain- 
washing” that comes with having no oppo- 
sition press. If something isn’t done to halt 
this trend, the American people someday 
may find themselves in the grip of a few 
great news chains—and freedom of the 
press will really be “chained.” 


Wiretapping: Take a Second Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, the 
bill of rights which protects the indi- 
vidual from Government interference 
distinguishes us from people living under 
totalitarian regimes. Wiretapping and 
eavesdropping violate a citizen’s right to 
privacy. This right has been valued 
greatly by civilized men and should not 
be encroached upon except in emergency 
or for the protection of our Government 
against espionage and treason. Con- 
gress has been called upon to pass upon 
legislation which would give States the 
right to wiretap and to invade the per- 
son’s right to privacy. The Washington 
Post in an editorial has critically re- 
viewed pending legislation in its editorial 
of June 29, 1960. Mr. Lawrence Speiser, 
director of the Washington office of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, has set 
forth the thinking of those opposed to 
wiretapping and the reasons why pend- 
ing legislation should not be approved. 

I believe that the Washington Post 
editorial and the letter from Mr. Speiser 
to the Washington Post will clarify the 
confusion and the thinking of the un- 
certain. I believe that these articles are 
well written and will prove of assistance 
to the reader. 

LocaL EAVESDROPPING 

Although it has had bills to permit wire- 
tapping introduced in almost every session 
for the past 20 years, Congress has never 
authorized this kind of invasion of privacy 
by any law enforcement authorities, Federal, 
State, or local. Section 605 of the Federal 
Communications Act adopted in 1934 still 
stands as a flat prohibition of any unauthor- 
ized interception and divulgence of tele- 
phone communications. Now, however, in 
the closing days of the 86th Congress, the 
Senate has approved a new-fangled way of 
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flict with Federal law has led several New 
York judges to announce recently, however, 
that they will no longer grant police wire- 
tapping requests.. This, in turn, has pro- 
duced pressure from New York police and 
prosecutors for congressional passage of the 
Keating bill. 

The Keating bill would allow State law 
enforcement authorities to do what is for- 
bidden to Federal law enforcement authori- 
ties. It would, in consequence, oreate a 
completely confused as well as completely 
anomalous situation. Telephone lines are 
no respecters of State boundaries. Eaves- 
dropping would become indiscriminate not 
only for all local users of a tapped telephone 
but for all persons at the other end of the 
line in another State which did not author- 
ize the eavesdropping. The right to pri- 
vacy—the right which Justice Brandeis 
called “the most comprehensive of rights and 
the right most valued by civilized men’’— 
would be diminished all over the country. 

This newspaper has favored limited use 
of wiretapping by Federal authorities in 
espionage, treason, and kidnaping cases, 
under strict judicial safeguards. Certainly 
no more lenient policy should be applied to 
the States. The Keating bill to permit local 
wiretapping was drafted in haste and has 
been reported by the Judiciary Committee 
without hearings and, we think, without 
adequate consideration. It would change 
the atmosphere of American life far too 
drastically to be jammed through in its clos- 
ing days by a Congress impatient to get out 
of Washington. 


WIRETAPPING: Take a SEeconp Loox 


One of the recurrent criticisms of Con- 
gress is that in its headlong rush to adjourn 
by a fixed date, often much legislation is 
adopted without adequate consideration and 
study. 

A prime example is the Keating wiretap 
bill, S. 3340, which would authorize the ad- 
mission in State courts of evidence obtained 
by wiretapping pursuant to a State court 
order. 
which we have had on our books since 1934 
which prohibits the interception and divul- 
gence of telephonic communications. 

Last Friday the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported out the Keating wiretap 
bill, even though no hearings had been 
held on it. The suggestion of wiretapping 
pursuant to a court order is at first blush an 
attractive one. New York and four other 
States have laws of this kind. Yet the ex- 
perience of New York under its law has not 
been a happy one. 

In 1955, Justice Hofstadter of the Supreme 
Court of New York County, in announcing 
his intention to grant no further applica- 
tions by law enforcement officials to wire- 
tap, said: 5 

“A tapped wire is the greatest invasion of 
privacy possible * * *. A telephone inter- 
ception is a far more devastating measure 
than any search warrant. A search war- 
rant is confined to a definite place and to 
specific items, or, at least to items of a stated 
class or description. Those in possession of 
the searched premises know the search is 
going on, and when the officer has completed 
his search, whether successfully or not, he 
departs. 

“Not so in the case of telephone intercep- 
tion. The interception order is obtained ex 
parte, and the person whose line is to be 
tapped is, of course, in ignorance of the fact. 
The tap is maintained continuously, day 
and night. Everything said over the line is 
heard, however foreign to the stated objec- 
tive of the law enforcement officers. The 
most intimate conversations, personal, so- 
cial, professional, business, or even confiden- 
tial, of an unlimited number of persons may 


the line of everyone who is 
or makes a call to the tapped 


time is being tapped during the 


This would change the Federal law - 
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maintenance of the tap. When a line ina 
public telephone booth is tapped, as has on 
occasion been done, the conversations of 
people having no relation of any kind to the 
operator of the place in which the booth 
is situated or the person whose line is 
tapped are overheard.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union also 
objects to wiretapping on the ground that 
the results are so inadequate that when bal- 
anced against the enormous invasion of the 
right to privacy, the former appears minute 
in comparison, Here again it is pertinent 
to quote Justice Hofstadter: 

“The application now made follows the 
general pattern of like applica*tons hereto- 
fore made to me, which also, in the main, 
had as their objective the detection of gam- 
bling in some form * * *. Some years ago I 
instituted the requirement that * * * writ- 
ten reports of the results obtained from any 
interception ordered be thereafter submitted 
to me * * *. These showed some arrests and 
fewer convictions and then rarely, if ever, 
for a heinous offense. 

“It is melancholy to behold (our city) rife 
with violence an admittedly lawless com- 
munity, its inhabitants no longer safe by 
night or day, in their persons or their homes. 
To be redeemed as part of the great American 
community, its police department needs ex- 
ternal aid, that is, a larger force, with more 
pay for the men, and a renewed spirit from 
within * * * but not more wiretaps.” 

We have too long witnessed the flagrant 
violation of a Federal statute, not only by 
State officers, but by Federal officers as well. 
Nonetheless, during the entire history of sec- 
tion 605, there is no reported case of any law 
enforcement official having been prosecuted 
for violating that section notwithstanding 
the common knowledge that wiretapping is 
an everyday practice of police departments 
throughout the country. 

In considering this bill, Congress will be 
confronted with the clear choice of decid- 
ing whether to sanction invasion of the right 
to privacy of citizens who rely on their 
telephones to communicate with their 
friends and asociates with the same confi- 
dence with which they would communicate 
with these people in the privacy of their 
own homes. 

The mere fact that the district attorneys 
of New York have demanded the passage of 
the Keating bill does not mean that these 
demands alone can ever replace the necessity 
for careful and considerate study by Con- 
gress. ; 

We recognize that such a procedure may 
mean the death of the bill in this session be- 
cause of lack of time. However, it hardly 
seems likely that such pressing demands have 
arisen in the past few months since the bill 
was introduced, which warrant making a 
major change in our law which has stood for 
24 years, and that such demands could not 
possibly wait until the next session of Con- 
gress to consider and determine. 

LAWRENCE SPEISER. 


(Nore.—This letter was written before 
Senate approval of S. 3340. The bill now 
goes to the House.) 


What Rural Electrification Means to My 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 19 In- 


diana REMC organizations and the In- 
diana Rural News recently sponsored an 
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essay contest on “What Rural Electrifi- 
cation Means to My Community.” 
Twenty-eight Indiana high school ju- 
niors were selected by the 19 REMC’s as 
winners. One of the 28 was selected by 
judges as the State winner. She is Jo- 
hanna Wright of North Webster High 
School. Her sponsoring organization 
was the Kosciusko County REMC, 

Miss Wright and the other 27 winners 
received an expense-paid trip to Wash- 
ington as the guests of the sponsoring 
organizations. I had the pleasure of 
lunching with the group and found all of 
them to be outstanding young men and 
women. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Miss Wright’s winning essay on “What 
Rural Electrification Means to My Com- 
munity.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

WINNING EssAY—WHaAtT RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION MEANS TO My COMMUNITY 


(By Johanna Wright) 


To tell you what rural electrification means 
to my community, I must first identify it 
with myself and my life and that of my par- 
ents. 

Years ago when I was a very small girl I 
used to ask my parents questions about what 
they did in the “olden” days. Now this, I 
found out, brought some laughs but it also 
brought denials about being that old, you 
see. Yet when I talked to them about our 
electricity and how long we have had it, 
and what they did before the REMCs were 
operating, my father said a strange thing 
to me. He eaid, “Johanna, we were living in 
the olden days, for farming and living in 
rural areas changed little until we could turn 
@ switch and have light, waterpower, and 
heat.” 

At the dawn of this century, the farmer 
was earning his living in a way that had 
changed very little since the middle ages. 
The tools he used were simple and ancient 
and for most tasks he could use only the 
strength of his own body or that of mules 
and horses. His children studied by the dim 
light of the kerosene lamp, and his wife 
was a slave to the wood range and wash- 
board. 

Later on, the Delco plant came into being 
for a few farmers. Compared to how things 
had been before, this was a great improve- 
ment. My father said they could run a 
32-volt radio on it and such things as a 
toaster and a washing machine. Still this 
was not very practical because they would 
have to recharge it every day and buy bat- 
teries, which were expensive. 

Then finally to the farmer’s aid came the 
REMC. Although many did not realize its 
importance at that time, they surely realize 
it now. What a difference it has made in 
our lives and ways of living. 

As a rule, farm wives put electricity into 
use before their husbands did. And usually 
the first appliance they bought was an elec- 
tric iron, which was far different from the 
6-pound wedge of cast iron that had to be 
heated on a wood range and handled with a 
pot holder, that their mothers used to use. 
Another one also very popular was the radio. 

When the cooperatives were first formed 
many directors wondered how the farmers 
were going to use all the electricity the lines 
were built to carry. Their wonderings were 
shortlived, however, after a survey disclosed 
the following purchases of appliances by their 
members: Electric irons and radios, 84.3 per- 
cent; washing machines, 63.2 percent; 
vacuum cleaners, 48.2 percent; and many 
others. 


tention of this House the following reso- 


Ministers, too, were pleased at the increase 
in church attendance as a result of electric 
lights. 

For years the farmer’s idea of a good hired 
hand was a steady worker. But he had to 
choose carefully in order to get one that 
wouldn’t play off on him and one that would 
be responsible to his job. 

With the electric motor, the farmer had a 
steady hired hand at last, and also a versa- 
tile, hand, too. They were able to use it 
for pumping water and sawing wood, to 
elevate hay from a wagon to a hay loft, to 
blow ensilage into the silo, to grind and mix 
feed and convey it in mechanical feeders, and 
for many kinds of farm equipment. 

Today, electricity performs more than 400 
different chores in the farm home and barn- 
yard. It has taken over much of the 
drudgery that used to make farmers and 
their wives old before their time, while at 
the same time aiding farmers in increasing 
production. 

By and large, local businessmen were en- 
thusiastic about the new co-ops, too. Main 
Street had felt the impact of rural electrifi- 
cation, and new appliance stores and equip- 
ment dealers appeared in town. The co- 
op’s payroll made a difference to merchants, 
too, for the cooperative was often the biggest 
business in town. 

Some might wonder just what a co-op 
is? It is a private nonprofit enterprise, 
locally owned and managed, and incorporated 
under State law. It is owned by the mem- 
bers it serves and each member has one vote 
in the affairs of the cooperative, regardless 
of the amount of electricity he uses. 


I have explained how conditions without 
the REMC have been in the past and how 
conditions are now, with the REMC, in the 
present. As for the future, there will be 
more farm uses for electricity as well as the 
infinite variety of rural industries and busi- 
nesses that are starting each year. Also, the 
summer and winter resort boom shows no 
signs of abating. 


It is a fact that rural electric systems to- 
day are an established segment of our Na- 
tion’s electric service industry. Whether 
they remain so depends on their ability to 
adapt themselves to the changing times, to 
establish themselves financially, and to serve 
their customers with a maximum of effi- 
ciency, helpfulness, and business courtesy. 
The attainment of these objectives should be 
their goal for the future, 





Reassignment of Colonel Stoddard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in these . 


days of keen competition with the Com- 
munist world for military supremacy, we 
must not forget to offer praise to able 
officers of our Armed Forces who distin- 
guish themselves in the discharge of 
their important duties in the defense of 
our country- 


“ I am pleased to commend to the at- 


_ @&kip) Stoddard, 
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lution adopted by the chamber of com- 
merce of ees, on the occasion of 
the reassignment of Col. Edward F. 

commander, Griffiss 
Air Force Base, N.Y., after 4 years’ out- 
standing service to the Air Force at that 
installation. 


From my personal knowledge, I am 
aware of the great contribution made 
by Colonel Stoddard. He has been an 
outstanding military commander, while 
at the same time, promoting excellent 
community relations. His devotion to 


teamwork has done much to enable Grif- 


fiss Air Force Base to fulfill its vital mis- 
sions. In leaving for his new assign- 
ment, he carries with him the sincere ap- 
preciation and good wishes of all citi- 
zens who have been privileged to observe 
the performance of his duties. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas Col. Sdward F. Stoddard, com 
mander, Griffiss AFB, since July 1956, “ee 
been assigned to duty at Ankara, Turkey; 
and 

Whereas the community of Rome is los- 
ing a close friend, a good neighbor, and a 
leading citizen in the departure of Colonel 
Stoddard; and 

Whereas Colonel Stoddard has been a 
motivating force in the excellent relations 
existing between the Rome area and Griffiss 
AFB these past 4 years; and 

Whereas Colonel Stoddard has served his 
nation in a manner reflecting great credit 
upon the Air Force and himself, and will 
take with him the affection and esteem of 
many friends in this community: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the directors of the Rome 
Chamber of Commerce, acting for the com- 
munity of Rome: 

1. Express to Colonel Stoddard its deep 
appreciation for his many contributions to 
the welfare of the community and its air- 
base. 

2. With him and his family continued 
success and happiness in their new assign- 
ment. 

3. Convey to his military superiors the 
conviction of the community of Rome that 
Col. Edward F. Stoddard is the personifica- 
tion of all that an Air Force officer should 


Stoddard helped make it so. 

Unanimously adopted by the directors of 
the Rome Chamber of Commerce, Rome, 
N.Y., June 23, 1960. 





Class Day Oration by Julius Byron Levine 
at Harvard College 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on June 
15, 1960, Harvard University held its 
Class Day exercises. ‘The Class Day ora- 
tion was given by Julius Byron Levine, of 
Waterville, Maine. Mr. Levine was sub- 
sequently graduated from Harvard sum- 
macum laude. In addition he was elect- 
ed to Phi Beta Kappa as one of eight 
members of his class in his junior year. 
He has also been selected as a Rhodes 
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scholar to attend Oxford University in 

England next fall. His Class Day ora~- 

tion has been termed one of the finest 

presented at Harvard University. He 
has brought great credit, not only to 
himself, but to the State of Maine, and 
therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Levine’s Class 

Day oration printed in the Appendix of 

the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crass Day ORATION DELIVERED By JULIUS 
Byron Le&vinz oF WATERVILLE, MAINE, 
MEMBER OF THE GRADUATING CLASS AT 
Harvarp CoLLecze, on JuNE 15, 1960 


Mr. First Marshal, ladies and gentlemen, 
when Emerson Hall here in Harvard Yard 
was dedicated in 1906, it became the first 
building in America to be devoted to philoso- 
phy. Quite naturally, the Harvard philoso- 
phers offered an eager hand in drawing its 
plans. William James, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Eliot, proposed that a motto be in- 
scribed over the doorway, and he suggested 
that it be the Hellenic proposition, “Man Is 
the Measure of All Things.” When Emerson 
Hall was dedicated, and its motto, unveiled, 
William James was surprised to see that 
President Eliot had chosen for its motto the 
query of the psalmist, “What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him?” 

Professor James and President Eliot were 
profound men who intended the motto in- 
scribed on Emerson Hall to provide us a 
sound maxim by which to conduct our lives. 
If men about to be graduated from college 
have ever needed sound maxims, we need 
them now; for in our scientific world, and 
presumably still more in the more scientific 
world of the not distant future bad men can 
do more evil, and good men, more good, 
than had seemed possible to our ancestors 
even in their wildest dreams. Our need for 
sound maxims requires that we answer the 
riddle that James and Eliot have placed be- 
fore us: can we at once so conduct our lives 
that “Man is the measure of all things” and 
that we act in the spirit of “What is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him?” 

There is ample room, I think, in our 
multifaceted lives for the full play of both 
maxims. On the one hand, in our private 
and inward lives, it behooves us to act in the 
spirit of “What is man, that Thou are mind- 
ful of him?” For example, when in our 
democratic society opportunities for bear- 
ing political and social responsibilities pre- 
sent themselves to us, we should be unmind- 
ful of selfish jealousy of our privacy, our 
efforts, our time, and our money. And in 
the inwardness of our private thoughts, we 
should be unmnidful of subjectivity; we 
should commit ourselves instead to objec- 
tivity; we should never allow our thoughts 
on issues and values to slip into ad homi- 
nem channels; nor should we let our meas- 
ure of truth and good becom others’ con- 
ceptions of them; in a word, let us not 
cringe before an idealogical tyranny of the 
majority, but let us make the demands of 
conscience and reason the measure of all 
our convictions. 

On the other hand, in our public and out- 
ward lives, in our decisions and actions that 
directly affect others, it behooves us to treat 
man as the measure of all things. As Kant 
put it, to perpetuate and deepen the “dig- 
nity of man as a rational creature * * *,” 
we should “so act as to treat humanity * * * 
im every case as an end withal, never as a 
means only.” This is to say that the politi- 
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and duties for a nobleman in every society; 
but it is not to drink wine and ride in a 
fine coach, but to guide life by the remem- 
brance of the humble old friend. * * *” 
This is to say also that as we graduates enter 
our scientific world, we need not fear the 
possibilities for natural and human engi- 
neering that advances in our knowledge of 
nature and man engender, provided that we 
are ever mindful of man “as an end withal 
* * *” as the measure of all things; if this 
is the case, we may rejoice instead of shud- 
dering at the prospect of almost limitless 
power, almost limitless food, clothing, and 
housing, of humans circling the moon, man- 
ning space platforms, and, yes, being taught 
by Professor Skinner’s machines. Finally, to 
say that man is the measure of all things is 
to say that in the world of affairs, which 
many of us will soon enter, we should not, 
in order to swell our profits, acquiesce in dis- 
honesty in television quiz programs or give 
the Federal Trade Commission reason to re- 
port that advertising abuses are at an all- 
time high; for when we thus treat humanity 
as “a means only” and not “as an end 
withal,” as when we shirk our political and 
social responsibilities lest our earnings de- 
cline, we bring upon ourselves Oliver Gold- 
smith’s admonition, “Ill fares the land, to 
hastening ills a prey, where wealth accumu- 
lates, and men decay.” 

Lest we decay, let us at once heed Profes- 
sor James’ and President Eliot’s chosen 
maxims; let us try to conduct our over- 
lapping private and public, inward and out- 
ward, lives so that the maxims, “Man is the 
measure of all things,” and “What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him?” are at one. 
To this end, let us join Socrates in prayer: 
“Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who 
haunt this place, give me beauty in the 
inward soul; and may the outward and in- 
ward man be at one.” 





Veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America, Inc.: Its Legislative 
Goal and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15 and 16, 1960, it will be my extreme 
pleasure to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the officers and membership of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, Inc., Depart- 
ment of Indiana, where I will be honored 
to participate as a principal speaker be- 
fore this exceptionally praiseworthy or- 
ganization, an organization dedicated to 
the welfare of the Nation’s veterans of 
the First World War. 

At that time it is my full intention to 
convey to the Department of Indiana 
membership of the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America, 
the legislative progress made thus far 
with regard to the major legislative goal 
of the organization, namely: proposals 
which would provide World War I Vet- 
erans with what I consider to be a very 
justifiable monthly pension of $100. 

I shall also endeavor to predict, within 
the framework of reasonably anticipated 
legislative procedures, prospects for final 
enactment of the legislation. 

As I stated om January 19, 1960, the 








July 1 


date of the introduction of my bill in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, H.R. 
9746, I am sharply aware of the glorious 
deeds and humbly grateful for the heroic 
sacrifices of our World War I Veterans, 
to whom all America points with rever- 
ence and pride. 

My measure, H.R. 9746, provides for 
the payment of pensions of $100 per 
month to each veteran of World War I 
who served for 90 days or more, or who 
was discharged or released from service 
for a service-connected disability, or who 
served for a period of 90 consecutive days 
or more and that service ended during 
World War I. 

My bill calls for $100 monthly pension 
payments without regard to the veteran's 
annual income, whether derived from 
social security or railroad retirement 
benefits, or other annuities or pensions. 

I have introduced this legislation real- 
izing fully that in order to maintain 
individual social and economic status 
and dignity, this Nation’s World War I 
veteran warriors must have, and, indeed, 
richly deserve and merit supplemental 
monthly funds. 

When it became apparent that my bill, 
and similar measures, would receive 
scant, if any, congressional attention 
during the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress, a parliamentary procedure, known 
as a discharge petition, was initiated in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. Ulti- 
mately, this parliamentary procedure 
would discharge the House Committee on 
Veterans Affairs from the further con- 
sideration of the legislation, after a ma- 


jority of 219 Members of the House of. 


Representatives have affixed their names 
to the petition. 

On the very day, June 2, 1960, that the 
discharge petition—No. 7T—was filed in 
the House, it was my privilege to be one 
of the very first to sign. Since that time, 
because of my publicly stated and well- 
known keen interest in the welfare of 
our country’s World War I veterans, I 
have worked diligently to generate 
among other Members of Congress an 
interest sufficient to activate their sup- 
port for the $100 per month pension leg- 
islation to the extent that they, also, 
would find it justifiable and reasonable 
to add their names to the discharge 
petition. 

I most assuredly shall continue to 
strive in the U.S. Congress to promote 
the economic and social betterment of 
the veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, a cause which 
I consider to be fully just and meri- 
torious. 


A Circle Trip Around Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr.MUSKIE. Mr. President, on April 
2 and 3, Mrs. May Craig published two 
columns which were printed in our 
Maine newspapers. 

In the first, she describes the Algerian 
crisis. 
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In the second, her summation for the 
future upon her return to W: 
from her extended tour of Africa. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ‘Rrc- 
orp, as follows: 

AFRICA ON THE MovVE—ROADSIDE MACHINE- 
GUNS BrInG DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON 
(By May Craig) 

Aucrers.—There is no prospect of peace in 
this war-torn country where terrorists, 
Algerian rebels, fighting to be wholly free 
of France, assassinate not only French, but 
Moslems who.want to stay in association 
with France. There are bombings, mur- 
der of French and pro-French Arabs in out- 
lying sections of the cities; on the high- 
ways motorists are ambushed indiscrim- 
inately, usually killed in late afternoon by 
roadside machineguns. Highway travel is 
banned after dark around cities; there is cur- 
few in Algiers, this handsome, poor-and- 
rich ancient city on whose coast the pirates 
got rich in the early days of the United 
States. In movies and theaters, nobody can 
leave during a presentation lest one leave 
a bomb behind him. Fifty percent of the 
Moslems are under 20 years old; 35 per- 
cent non-Mosiems. 

We did not see the Algerian rebel govern- 
ment-in-exile in Tunis where they have 
refuge. We thought we would, but no en- 
gagement could seem to be set. We were to 
see some of them, somewhere, at 6; then 
at 11:30 at night; then at 1 am. I gave 
up when the 11:30 failed. Whether the 
Tunis Government interfered, or the rebels 
were afraid, I don’t know. Here we saw 
only French Government officials and our 
own American officials and they spoke off 
the record. Vice consul and economic officer 
at our consulate is Lewis P. Fickett, Jr. of 
Portland, who filled me in off the record, 
and completed—with me asking him about 
Algeria and him asking me about Maine 
politics. Perdita Champey (nee Huston) 
of Portland is English secretary to the Tuni- 
sian Government for information—she mar- 
ried a French doctor who has been drafted 
by France for 2% years in the Army at $9 
@ month and she has to earn a living, does 
not know where he will be sent except that 
she cannot go with him—she will try to 
get back to France. 

This is polyglot place too; first inhabitants 
were Berbers, of whom many are still here, 
and at odds with the Arabs who came with 
Islam in the 7th century. The Phoenicians 
were the first known invaders, in 1200 B.C.; 
after the Romans destroyed Carthage and 
held most of north Africa, they moved in on 
Algeria, inter-married with the Berbers; St. 
Augustine had Berber blood in him. After 
the Romans came the Vandais and the 
Byzantines. Coming to these ancient coun- 
tries, with their history of successive con- 
quests and occupations, it seems naive for us 
to talk about self-determination except in 
terms of present rebels and occupants. The 
Turks held Algeria for 300 years before the 
French drove them out in 1830. In this 
Hotel St. George, on room 18 door, is a brass 
plaque I went to see. It says that Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had his office there 
during the north African campaign in World 
War II before he went to England to prepare 
for the invasion of German-occupied France 
across the bloody channel. Sic transit. 

The French are now saying they will stay 
here with pacification by military action. 
There are 2 million French settlers here 
who are determined to stay with Algeria a 
part of metropolitian France. General de 
Gaulle, having offered Algeria self-determi- 
nation in free elections, has now said that 
free elections cannot be held under terrorist 
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conditions, that the rebels have refused his 
offers, and that Algeria must be pacified be- 
fore there can be elections. The French 
Government officials, and our own, say there 
are many Arabs here who want to stay with 
France in some role—either in the French 
community, but independent, or in associa- 
ation with France, somewhat like Puerto 
Rico with United States. Whether France, 
fighting uselessly for 5 years, can stand the 
drain of an. indefinite pacification, with 
bloodshed on both sides, remains to be seen. 
It is a dilemma for the United States. Worse, 
all the Arab nations and the Moslem nations 
want Algeria to have independence rights 
now. 

Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Algeria, do not 
want to join Egyptian Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic, which they regard as a Middle East 
Egyptian attempt at domination. These 
countries may federate themselves. The 
blacks in Africa will not accept any kind of 
Arab domination. We were told: “Egypt is 
Egyptian first, then Arab and then Moslem.” 
Other nations know this, 


INSIDE IN WASHINGTON—A Lone Loox To 
THE FUTURE 


(By May Craig) 

WASHINGTON.—The heart turns homeward 
from the foreign land before the body leaves 
it for the beloved homeland. So it was with 
me in Algeria, the last stop at the end of 
the circle trip around Africa, which began 
with Morocco, next neighbor to Algeria on 
the west. 

There is a gladness that is almost keen as 
anguish, when one glimpses the homeland. 
Patriotism is not bad, one might remember 
in the fashionable internationalism of today. 
The modern promotion of i-.’ernationalism 
at the expense of family and own land may 
not be in the best interest of individual 
liberty and development. The Red Chinese 
are trying to destroy family and religion in 
working their will to subordinate everything 
to the state control, even the age-old devo- 
tion of ownership of a piece of land. The 
farmer, owning his own land, has always 
been a foundation stone of the United States 
and the development of the corporation in- 
stead of small business, the factory farm in- 
stead of the individual farm, the centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government at 
the expense of States and communities and 
private enterprise may be the end of indi- 
vidual choices and development. The end 
is in a conformity that does not foster free 
thought, free religion, and free education, 
The individual is not free to think, to choose 
his government, his education, his God, to 
follow his individual conscience. 

Internationalism would further this dilu- 
tion of individual development nationally. 
Africa, determined to get freedom from out- 
side colonialism, talks of Pan-Africanism, of 
federating the whole continent. No whole 
continent has ever been federated. Even 
in North America there are three countries, 
Canada, United States, Mexico, all individual, 
all independent, all friendly, with not even 
a border fort. This is a pattern that might 
well be followed by all homogeneous groups 
of people, countries, if they choose freely and 
carefully. 

All over Africa I found different political 
and social and religious setups. South 
Africa is determined to live alone; the middle 
and western groupings who do not want to 
join the blacks or the Middle East-Egyptian 
Arabs-Moslems. The blacks are determined 
not to be dominated by north African Arabs. 
Yet the newly free, or almost free colonial 
blacks talked of pan-Africanism—though 
most will privately admit, and some publicly 
(as Ethiopia) that they want to be inde- 
pendent of all, but friendly to all. 

There is danger of replacing the European 
colonialism by black colonialism, Red Chi- 
nese colonialism, Communist imperialism 
from Russia, There is already civil and 











conditioning. The Russians, afraid of 
Red Chinese, may, in the not-too-distant 
future, join the West in the battle against the 

though themselves diluted already 
by the Mongol and Manchurian. It is use- 
less, though it may delay the day of complete 
amalgamation. of all races into one in con- 
formity. 

One day, creatures from other worlds may 
come here and stand on the ruins of Carthage 
as I did. They may look upon the desolate 
remains of an earth whose people ate of the 
tree of knowledge, who knew good and evil, 
who split the atom but were not worthy to 


could destroy itself in the fury and fire of 
nuclear fusion. Perhaps beings from other 
planets will be better than we; perhaps not. 
The universe is dotted with dead planets 
and suns and stars and moons and the dust 
of what once was. This may be earth’s 
destiny. 





Keep the Bookmobiles Rolling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 
Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 





. Speaker, the Committee on Education 


and Labor has considered and favorably 
reported H.R. 12125 to amend the Li- 
brary Services Act in order to extend for 
5 years the authorization for appropria- 
tions under the act. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the cominittee 
without amendment. 
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There are but a few remaining days 
for this 86th Comgress, yet the question 
of the extension of the Library Services 
Act has not been resolved by this body. 
In view of the time in which we must act, 
and the very positive need for the enact- 
ment of H.R. 12125, I believe that this bill 
should be considered under suspension of 
the rules. 

As I have said, H.R. 12125 would extend 

for 5 additional years the provisions of 
Public Law 597, the Library Services Act, 
passed in 1956. ‘The primary purpose of 
the Library Services Act, you will recall, 
was to stimulate the States in providing 
better public library services for rural 
areas. The act was designed to assist in 
eliminating a serious deficiency in the 
educational program of the Nation, the 
lack of adequate public library services 
in towns, villages, farming communities, 
and other nonurban areas. Federal 
funds under the act could be used for 
books, library materials and equipment, 
salaries and other operating expenses, 
but not for construction. ; 
_ This program of Federal assistance 
proved to be just the spark needed to 
stimulate State efforts, and there is to- 
day an abundance of evidence supporting 
its success. We know, for example, that 
the Subcommittee on Special Education 
held extensive hearings on more than 50 
bills which provide for the extension of 
the Rural Library Services Act. Accord- 
ing to a report submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, testi- 
mony from persons representing every 
section of the country, was, without ex- 
ception, in favor of the expansion of the 
Library Services Act. Favorable testi- 
mony indicating progress under the 
library services program was presented 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
Moreover, the U.S. Office of Education 
presented clear evidence of the value of 
continuing the program The Office of 
Education summed up this need for ex- 
tension of the act in its report which 
stated in part: 

We recommend that the act be extended 
for an additional 5 years, to June 30, 1966. 
An excellent investment has been made in 
building State programs for rural public 
library development to maximum effective- 
ness. An extension of the act will enable 
many more rural areas still without library 
service or with inadequate services to ex- 
perience new or improved service and to 
benefit directly by a cooperative State-local- 
Federal library development project. 


We can hardly read the pages of the 
high-caliber newspapers of this country; 
or pick up one of our well-known, 
widely circulated magazines; or listen 
to an address by learned authorities in 
the field of education; or listen to the 
statements of our colleagues in this 
Chamber, without hearing again and 
again—a plea on behalf of intellectual 
pursuits and the development of a more 
highly informed and more learned so- 
ciety. Moreover, we know that through 
books freemen may expose their minds 
to the progress of the past, to the teach- 
ings of great men, to the prophecy of 
modern philosophers, and to pertinent 
explanations of the phenomenal tech- 
nology of this fascinating and complex 
era. To insure that all citizens enjoy 
the same opportunity for the intellectual 
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challenge of good books, we must con- 
tinue to assist those rural areas in need 
of assistance in the expansion of their 
library programs. 

Mrs. F. L. Bull, legislative chairman, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers spoke to this general point 
when she testified before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee in support 
of an extension of the Library Services 
Act. Mrs. Bull said, in part: 

At the end of each school year we receive 
reports from all the 52 State congresses. 
The most recent of these indicates, almost 
without exception, that the Federal aid re- 
ceived from the Library Services Act has 
been a tremendous stimulant and incentive 
for expanding and improving good library 
service in rural areas. The reports indicate 
the changing attitude of the general public 
toward library development is most encour- 
aging and wholesome, as they have learned 
what good library service is and what it 
means to the economic as well as the cul- 
tural welfare of the community. 

Studies of the effect of the Library Serv- 
ices Act upon children are emphasizing what 
book-loving parents have always urged—that 
the surest way, the most effective way, to 
build up in children the sound values which 
are a defense against trash and obscenity is 
to steep the children in good reading. 

Our PTA’s recognize libraries of an essen- 
tial factor in education. We no longer think 
of education and learning in terms of years 
in school, but as something that continues 
and must be made available to everyone, 
and particularly to those in the more re- 
mote areas. 


Under the Library Services Act more 
than 5 million books have been pur- 
chased; large-scale buying and catalog- 
ing systems have been made possible 
which have cut costs of operation and 
opened new plans for operations; and 
the movement toward larger administra- 
tive units for efficiency and economy of 
State library operation has been greatly 
stimulated. 

Of particular significance to me, is the 
fact that 200 new bookmobiles have been 
added to those already serving people. 
These bookmobiles are in actuality— 
taking the written word to the people— 
a task of importance in library service 
to rural communities where families are 
sparsely settled. 

There are almost 25 million people in 
the United States without access to local 
public libraries. More than 250 counties 
do not have a single public library. In 
1961, it is estimated that there will be 
22 million rural Americans without ac- 
cess to public library services, 18 million 
more with inadequate service, and 150 
counties without any service. Moreover, 
the costs of books, periodicals and book- 
mobiles have increased significantly. 
For example, one study reports: 

That from 1947 to 1958 the price increase 
[of books in 13 different subject fields] 
ranged from 47 to 58 percent. 

In the area of U.S. periodical prices, the 
average cost of periodicals in the field of 
agriculture in 1947-49 was $1.77, and in 1958 
the average cost was $2.48. 

Before 1946 few bookmobiles were being 
manufactured. Converted buses and trailers 
were in use in some areas. In 1947 a book- 
mobile carrying 1,000 to 1,400 books costs 
about $2,900. In 1959 a Bookmobile carry- 
ing 1,600 books cost about $7,500 [and this 
is for the smallest standard model available 
today]. Other models and sizes show ever 
greater increases in costs. 
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According to information obtained from a 
leading library supply house, there has been 
@ 38-percent overall increase in all items 
since 1950. 


Unquestionably, States have a con- 
tinuing need for the assistance which an 
extension of the Library Services Act 
will afford. And this need is not because 
State efforts in this area are lacking. On 
the contrary, such efforts have been com- 
mendable. Again turning to the House 
report, we learn that “* * * over the 
4-year period the act has been in opera- 
tion less than two-thirds of the amount 
authorized by the act has been appro- 
priated. Over the same 4-year period 
State and local matching funds have 
increased over 300 percent—from $4,373,- 
826 in 1957 to $13,176,916 in 1960. State 
appropriations for rural library service 
have increased 54 percent between fiscal 
1956 and fiscal 1960 and local library 
funds have increased 45 percent during 
this time.” I agree with the committee 
that this is an outstanding example of 
the response of State and local efforts to 
the stimulation of Federal aid. 

It was further pointed out that— 

Although State and local support has in- 
creased remarkably since the beginning of 
the act, the financial assistance they are 
able to provide is still inadequate. 


I share the belief that since State and 
local communities have seen what ade- 
quate library service means to their cul- 
tural and informational life, they will 
provide even more support. We must 
not let these people down at this time 
when such encouraging efforts are every- 
where evident. 

In conclusion, we might well take our 
guide to favorable action on the bill to 
extend the Rural Library Services Act 
from these famous words by Milton— i 

A good book is the precious lifeblood of a 
master spirit, imbalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to life beyond life. 


Processing Perks Up Idaho Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
current issue of Business Week maga- 
zine contains a fine article on Idaho 
potatoes, with special emphasis on sig- 
nificant new developments in the field 
of potato processing, which will be of 
interest to many Members of the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD; 
as follows: 

ProcESsSING Perks Up IpaHo PoTaTO 

Only 5 years ago, Idaho’s potato growers 
were worried about surpluses when they pro- 
duced a 30 million hundredweight crop. 
Last year, they raised 40 million hundred- 
weight and did not worry a bit; instead, they 
looked for more acres to plant and for means 
to boost per-acre yields. What made the 
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difference was a sudden, massive rush by the 
Nation’s consumers for dehydrated and 
frozen potatoes—and Idaho's early-bird leap 
into processing, — ; 

Until the processed product sprang into 
popularity, per capita consumption of pota- 
toes had been shrinking for decades, under 
pressure of changed eating habits—the switch 
from starches to proteins as incomes rose, 

In 1910, the average American stowed away 
200 pounds of potatoes a year. By the mid- 
1950’s, he was down to 100 pounds. The 
only thing that saved potato demand from 
.being halved was the growth of population. 

Tide turns: Then came the turn to de- 
hydrated and frozen potatoes. The shrink- 
age in per capita consumption halted; in- 
deed, the National Potato Council figures it is 
turning up a bit this year. 

The turn came suddenly and rather un- 
expectedly. During World War II, the pro- 
cessed potato had acquired a bad name as 
many an Army cook ignored the instructions 
and miscooked it into a soggy, starchy mess, 
As years passed, the bad name lost its sting, 
processed potatoes became tastier and came 
in more varied forms. Apparently the va- 
riety and convenience made people defy 
economics, since processed potatoes con- 
tain as; much starch as natural tubers. 

The biggest charm of all was the no-paring 
ease with which the processed potato could 
be cooked. Housewives and restaurants 
clamored for them in chorus. Today, super- 
market shelves are laden with instant mashed 
potatoes, frozen food cabinets are crammed 
with an ever-widening variety of French 
fries, hash browns, patties, and even “golden 
potatoes” wrapped in gold foil to simulate 
baked-in-the-skin. 

Swift start: Of all the potato growing 
States, Idaho moved fastest into processing. 
In the packing season just ended, the State 
had 11 packing plants in operation; several 
more will be ready for the fall season. For 
the last season, Idaho processed 13.2-million 
hundred weight, 6 times as much as Maine, 
its arch rival as a potato grower. And in 
growing more potatoes to supply its plants, 
Idaho finally in 1958 passed Maine as the 
No. 1 producer in the Nation. Last year, it 
clung to the lead. 

Both the bigger crop and the new pro- 
cessing industry brought a nice factor of 
stability into Idaho’s economy. Actually, 
cattle and wheat are the State’s most val- 
uable agricultural items, but potatoes are 
a strong third. Farmers figure now that the 
demand from the processors assures them a 
steady, even a growing market in what had 
been a feast-and-famine cycle. Most of them 
produce on contract for the packers. That 
means they aren’t subject to the vagaries of 
the market; and it assures them of cash in 
hand, which in turn makes the merchants 
happy. 

More jobs: As for the processing plants 
themselves, they have added substantially to 
the State’s rather skimpy job openings. Last 
year, total manufacturing jobs in the State 
rose by 1,500; the Employment Security 
Agency says most of the increase was in 
potato processing. 

On top of that, the packing plants run 
almost all year round, and so provide a 
cushion for the State in winter when men 
are laid off in lumber and logging. Idaho’s 
biggest nonagricultural industry. The only 
time the potato packing plants are idle is 
for a few weeks in summer, when other in- 
dustries are at or close to their peaks. 

A single valley: Idaho’s potato industry, 
and its boom, lie in a rather small part 
of that wild and far-spreading State. The 
part is the upper Snake River Valley, where 
80 percent of the State’s 660,000 people live. 
Potato growing started back at the begin- 
ning of this century, when the Snake’s waters 
were first tamed for irrigation of the plain 
along side the river that lies within sight 
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of the Sawtooth Mountains to the north 
and the Tetons to the east. 

Once the irrigation ditches were filled, 
the area was perfect for potato growing. 
The soil was light, well aerated, and en- 
riched by ancient volcanic deposits. The 
growing season was long, the sunshine 
ample. It didn’t take long for the Idaho 
potato to become a household word: Grow- 
ing it became a lively business, if a risky up- 
and-down one. Finally, came 
and the relative stability it brought with it. 

Wartime start: Processing, both in tech- 
niques and plants, evolved from war-time 
activities. Indeed, the two biggest com- 
panies now in the field—J. R. Simplot Co. 
and Ore-Ida Potato Products—both had 
wartime roots. Between them, they now 
turn out more than half of the Nation's 
frozen potatoes. Simplot alone produces 
one-third. 

Simplot, whose headquarters is at Cald- 
well, just west of Boise, was the biggest ship- 
per of fresh Idaho potatoes and onions in 
the 1930s. During the war, Simplot turned 
to dehydrating potatoes (BW-Jan. 22, 
14155, p. 146). When peace came, the com- 
puny figured the Army had killed any con- 
sumer market for them, so it decided to ex- 
periment with frozen French fries. 

“We learned a lot about the internal 
chemistry of the potato,” says Leon C. Jones, 
vice president of Simplot. “We knew we 
could offer restaurants vastly improved 
quality over what they were able to prepare 
themselves from raw. potatoes or from pre- 
cut strips. We knew, too, that our product 
could save much time in the fryers, which 
are kitchen bottlenecks at mealtime.” ‘To- 
day, Simplot is largely in the business of 
supplying restaurants and institutions. 

Retailers: Ore-Ida, on the other hand, 
concentrates on supplying retail stores. It 
got its start in frozen potatoes after Presi- 
dent F. Nephi Grigg took over a bankrtpt 
wartime frozen food plant in 1946 at 
Ontario, Oreg., just across the Idaho line. 

Simplot and Ore-Ida support their huge 
volume with a high degree of integration. 
Both sell, as well as buy, seed and potatoes. 
Simplot has a commercial fertilizer division. 
Ore-Ida keeps 16 trucks on the road to carry 
less than carload lots to its retail-store cus- 
tomers from Chicago to Los Angeles. It also 
keeps stocks in 180 warehouses, to provide a 
faster service for an added fee. 

As other processors moved into the busi- 
ness, they started plants in the upper val- 
ley—in the heart of the potato-growing 
area—and Simplot and Ore-Ida have begun 
to set up their new plants in the same belt, 
away from their starting bases down the 
Snake. The new wave of expansion centers 
particularly around Burley, where both Sim- 
plot and Ore-Ida are building new produc- 
tion lines and where one of Grigg’s other 
companies is erecting a plant for lease to 
the Gerat Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

Newcomers: Other companies adding to 
their facilities are Idaho Potato Processors, 
Idaho Potato Growers, Inc,, and Rogers Bros. 
Seed Co. Still others are already talking of 
moving in, some have even bought land. 
Notable among these is Lamb-Weston, Inc., 
the Northwest’s largest independent packer 
of frozen peas. - 

Lamb-Weston has put off announcing the 
statt of building work—and this may have 
a special meaning. The trade suspects it 
may be deterred by a growing suspicion that 
the plants now being built will mean excess 
capacity, at least for a while. One large 
packer already expects to operate at less 
than capacity next year; in 1959, he was 
pressed to meet demand. 

For the long term, no one is seriously 
worried. Says Ore-Ida’s Grigg: “If we con- 
tinue in this type of economy, there is no 
reason why the housewife would know what 
the raw product looks like any more than 
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she knows what a cow looks like—she buys 


wrong: They worked with dried potatoes, but 
often ignored the instruction to put them in 
lukewarm water first and then 
to a boil. This broke up potato 
the new processes preserved. : 
Improved product isn’t the industry only 
gambit. It is also counting om more pro- 
fessional selling, as such experienced giants 
as Pillsbury, General Mills, General. Foods, 
Kraft, and A. & P. help do the peddling. 





Soviet Spy Figure Set for Cuban Envoy 
Post 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of Wednesday, June 29, 
1960, carried a news story of great sig- 
nificance. In viewing this appointment, 
it must be recognized that the Commu- 
nist conspiracy plans its moves and 
trains its personnel as much as 20 years 
in advance. The rapidly unfolding 
events in the Caribbean and the appoint- 
ment of the well-trained Sergei M. Kud- 
ryavtsev as Ambassador to Cuba con- 
forms to this pattern and bodes ill for 
the future of the lands bordering on that 
great body of water, now rapidly becom- 
ing the “Soviet Sea” of the Americas. 
The indicated news story follows: 

Sovrer Spy Ficure Ser ror Cusan Envoy 





Russia has selected Sergei M. Kudryavtsev, 
who headed a Soviet in Can- 
ada in the early 1940’s, to be its Ambassador 
to Cuba, informed sources said last night. 

Kudryavtsev is now Minister Counsellor of 
the Soviet Embassy in Paris. 

He was first secretary of the Soviet Lega- 
tion (later Embassy) in Canada in 1942-45 
and reputedly one of the early bosses of the 


code clerk in Ottawa, defected to the West 
on September 5, 1945. 
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In 1947, Kudryavtsev came to the United 
States as an adviser to the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations. But his presence in 
*his country in the wake of the disclosures 
by Gouzenko caused such an adverse reac- 
tion that he was recalled 4 months later. 





Independence of the Belgian Congo 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 30, the Congo gains its independ- 
ence from Belgium. This is an event of 
enormous importance in the lightning 
changes which are sweeping across the 
face of Africa. 

But a short 15 years ago—at the end 
of the Second World War—only four na- 
tions, Liberia, Egypt, Eethiopia, and the 
Union of South Africa, on the entire 
continent of Africa were independent. 
Independence for other countries. of 
Africa was considered a problem for the 
far, far distant future. But 3 years ago 
the first of the sub-Sahara countries, 
Ghana, gained its independence from 
Great Britain. In the last 3 years Africa 
has been literally transformed until to- 
day it is the remaining dependent coun- 
tries which are in the minority, with 
independent or near-independent na- 
tions dominant on the continent. 

This emergence of an independent 
Africa will be a factor of ever-increasing 
importance in our foreign relations. We 
have felt but the first tremors of the new 
eruptions in Africa. For long our friend- 
ly relations with the “mother” coun- 
tries in Europe have largely sufficed for 
the conduct of our relations with Africa, 
but they will not suffice for long in the 
future. We are going to feel a pressing 
need to build a new structure of friendly 
relations with the new nations of Africa, 
whose interests and inclina‘‘ons in some 
degree and part are quite different from 
those of the European “mother” coun- 
tries. Not the least important, the mem- 
bership of the United Nations will be 
transformed as numbers of independent 
African nations join together with us 
in that organization. 

The future for independent Africa 
holds both exceptional promise and ex- 
ceptionally difficult problems. Hardly 
anywhere in Africa is this combination 
of promise and problem so sharply pres- 
ent as in the Congo. 

The Congo is blessed with both the re- 
sources and the beginnings of industry. 
Its economic future is bright and it 
should not be plagued by the continuing 
and almost insoluble economic difficui- 
ties which beset many a Nation emerg- 
ing to independence under less favorable 
conditions. The Congo will need new 
capital and new skills from the world 
but it needs these to fully develop and 
use its potentialities, not in desperation 
te meet acute economic problems. It 
now provides an attractive setting for 
private investment and there is no rea- 
son why this will not become even more 
ew in the future. 
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One of the Congo’s most serious prob- 
lems is its acute shortage of skills and 
exeperience. Few Congolese are ready 
to take over the business of running an 
independent economy. And even fewer 
Congolese have any experience in the 
highly complicated affair of running a 
government. The Congo has not had 
the benefit of a long period of transition 
during which rule was gradually shifted 


from the representatives of the “mother” 


country to those who will soon govern 
the new nation. Instead, in the Congo, 
independence has burst suddenly upon 
the scene. 

The Belgians, in my mind, are to be 
congratulated upon’ moving rapidly to 
Congo independence once the signs be- 
came clear. But for the independent 
Congo, finding both skilled men to do 
the day-to-day work of government and 
the exceptionally wise and experienced 
leadership which transforms a multitude 
of tribes into a great nation will remain 
among the foremost concerns. 

In differing degree, these promises and 
problems confront the whole continent 
of Africa. There are many bright spots 
for the future of the economies of these 
nations. Brightest of all is the future 
when Africans will be the masters of 
their own destinies, able to stand in com- 
plete equality and dignity among the 
peoples of the world. At the same time 
Africans must find solutions to some ex- 
ceptionally difficult problems, which 
range from building true nations out of 
disparate elements tied together only by 
the common experience of a colonial 
past, to selecting a course for their na- 
tion’s role in the wider world, ever more 
complex and beset by pressing prob- 
lems. These are African problems and 
promises. The United States can do 
little to solve them. But it can help 
Africans in their solutions by extending 
wise ‘and sympathetic understanding. 





Sparks, Nev., Girl Winner of My True 
Security Essay Contest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, in the Rec- 
orD, it is a privilege for me to introduce 
an essay written by a young Sparks, Nev., 
high school student, Miss Muriel Ann 
Ellis, winner of the My True Security 
contest sponsored by the national US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The es- 
say follows: 

INITIATIVE AND-SELF-RELIANCE: FOUNDATIONS 
FOR My True SEcuRITY, THE AMERICAN WAY 
(By Muriel Ellis) 

T am an American, my whole being thrives 
upon the freedom of choosing my own course 
in life which is allowed by our democratic 
government. This freedom which is enjoyed 
by all Americans, but not always employed 
to its fullest extent, is necessary if a person 
is ever to realize and test his own poten- 
tialities. 

We have each been endowed with certain 
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abilities and only the individual can deter- 
mine to what degree these abilities will de- 
velop. Our parents, teachers, and friends 
all influence our growth, but when once 
embarked upon the voyage of life, the suc- 
cess or failure of that voyage depends en-_ 
tirely upon the individual. 

We are all seeking security in one form or 
another and all looking for it in different 
directions. We all want this certain some- 
thing that enables us to feel reasonably free 
from the danger of uncertainty. Though we 
try to attain security through such means 
as a good job, money in the bank, or other 
equally materialistic things, the foundation 
for true security lies within oneself in the 
resources of initiative and self-reliance. 

True security is not simply a bulwark of 
material goods built up to keep the threat 
of poverty away. It is more than that. 
Security is the belief in your own personal 
worth which is born of confidence. Se- 
curity is the feeling of surety that enables 
a person to feel he can surmount or at least 
overcome the difficulties that will appear on 
the horizon to mar his course of life. 

Two of the foundations for this sought- 
after security are initiative and self-reliance. 
We must first discover ourself, decipher what 
we want from life and then have enough 
initiative to work steadily toward these goals. 
No one can help us discover ourself or fur- 
nish us with initiative. We must do these 
things on our own. We must learn to make 
decisions for ourself and if we feel we are 
right we should remain steadfast to that 
decision and pay no attention to what others 
think. Then if the decision proves to be 
either right or wrong we must be able to 
take the consequences. 

Self-reliance is the quality which enables 
us to overcome failure and have enough 
confidence to continue reaching for new 
things. It is the realization that success is 
within our reach and if we have tried our 
best and not succeeded the effort we have 
put forth is still enough to envelope us in 
the feeling of security, for we will know that 
the best that we could do or attain has been 
accomplished. 

Although initiative and self-reliance are 
foundations for security, security itself can 
become a trap which will eventually destroy 
these two qualities. We must be careful 
that in our quest for security we do not 
entrench ourself so deeply as to take the 
excitement and chance out of new adven- 
tures. We must not depend too heavily upon 
other people for our security, but enjoy the 
special satisfaction of achieving by oneself. 

We should strive to attain a balance be- 
tween the security we all seek and the un- 
certainty needed to make our life interesting. 

Yes, my true security is based upon the 
foundations of initiative and self-reliance for 
my life will be what I make it and the way 
of life providing an opportunity for this true 
security is—the American way. 





Senior Citizens of Connecticut Favor 
Medical Care Plan Under Social Se- 
curity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. In Connecticut 
many private citizens are working in- 
defatigably for legislation to establish 
@ Federal program of hospital and sur- 
gical care for our older citizens under 
the social security system. 
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Of these, one of the hardest workers 
is Mrs. Evelyn Gregan, of Manchester, 
Conn. Under unanimous consent, I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter written by Mrs. Gregan to the 
editor of the Hartford Courant, and pub- 
lished in the Courant on Tuesday, June 
28. 

In her letter Mrs. Gregan cites some 
telling reasons why older folks in my 
home State favor the Forand-type ap- 
proach to the problems of health care 
for the elderly. 

Following is the text of Mrs. Gregan’s 
letter: 


Tue Foranp BILL 


To the Eprror oF THE COURANT: 

It was my privilege and pleasure to attend 
the rally for the Forand bill sponsored for 
the senior citizens of Connecticut by the 
AFL-CIO at the Bushnell Memorial in Hart- 
ford recently. 

For more than an hour I stood on the steps 
of the Bushnell Memorial and watched bus 
loads of men and women, most of them 
well past 60, arriving, some on crutches, some 
on canes, some being guided along but each 
with a big smile on his face. 

As I looked over this tremendous group of 
people, I remembered what it was like pre- 
vious to the social security program when 
there was a poorfarm in every town and 
everyone had a fear that some day he might 
be forced to go there. 

Statisticians say that the longevity of our 
citizens is due to the discovery of wonder 
drugs but as I looked at the eager faces of 
these people, I wondered: here were some 
5,000 people between 60 and 90 gathered to- 
gether in good, holiday spirit, all members of 
some club where they go each week to meet 
and talk with people like themselves, having 
the same problems, giving them something 
to live for. Gone is the fear of the poor- 
house, each knowing that every month his 
check is coming, come hell or high water. 
This, I believe, is responsible for longevity. 
Keep a person happy and he will live longer. 

These are the people that we shall be 
some day and it is for this reason that we 
must get behind some guaranteed insurance 
plan. As Congresman Kowatsxr said at the 
Bushnell, the Forand bill is not the absolute 
answer to the problem but it certainly is 
a big step in the right direction. Handled 
under social security, the burden would be 
little for each person whereas if it is handled 
under the private insurance or Government- 
State plan, the tax rate is bound to go up 
to finance it. 

Whether you are 20 or 70 it is food for 
thought. Think what it would mean if 
you or a dear one should have to be hos- 
pitalized for 2 months, plus 2 months of 
nursing home care, plus surgical expense 
against the amount of one-quarter of a 
percent of our social security payments. 

If you do not already have a copy of the 
Forand bill send to your Congressman for 
one. 

EVELYN W. GREGAN. 

MANCHESTER. 





Roosevelt to Eisenhower; a Period of 
Rapid Change 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, as a ma- 
jority of the Texas delegation already 
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know, chief of the Dallas Morning News 
Washington Bureau, Walter C. Horna- 
day, is retiring from his post here after 
15 years of service. During the time I 
have served here in the House I have 
known Walter both in his official capac- 
ity as a representative of his paper and 
socially, By far, the large percentage of 
the Fourth Estate are men of honesty 
and integrity and do a fine job of report- 
ing the news. No one who has ever given 
Walter Hornaday a news story has 
doubted that it would be reported ver- 
batim, without slant or bias. He is one 
of the finest political writers that I have 
known on the Washington scene and I 
know his many friends here will miss 
him greatly. No one will question the 
fact that he has earned his retirement 
and I know his many friends here join 
me in wishing him and his wife, Ann, all 
of the enjoyment and happiness they so 
richly deserve. I am including in my 
remarks an article written by Walter 
that appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News, Sunday, June 26, 1960, that con- 
tains some of the highlights of his career 
here in Washington: 


A Texan IN WASHINGTON—ROOSEVELT TO 
E1sENHOWER: A PERIOD OF RAPID CHANGE 


(Walter C. Hornaday, a member of the 
News’ organization since 1917, will retire 
July 1. He was chief political writer be- 
fore moving to Washington in 1945 as head 
of the Washington Bureau. Here he remi- 
nisces on his years in the Capital.) 


(By Walter C. Hornaday) 


WASHINGTON.—My more than 15 years in 
Washington cover a brief span in history, 
but many momentous events have occurred 
during that period. 

Nuclear weapons have been developed so 
fearful that they may have ended future 
wars. Russia, an ally in World War II, has 
become a powerful enemy, while Japan and 
West Germany are now on our side. 

Outer space is being probed with hopes its 
mysteries may some day be disclosed. 

These and other world-shaking develop- 
ments have had their impact on the Nation, 
State, and local communities. The pattern 
of the country’s political life, however, has 
generally remained unchanged. 

Democrats and Republicans are still fight- 
ing. Blocs within the two parties continue 
to join forces when it serves their purposes. 

Conservatives, their ranks thinned, are 
battiing the efforts of liberals to make a big 
central government bigger by their push- 
ing for higher and higher spending by erod- 
ing the rights of the States with the bait of 
Federal aid. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death in 1945 
gave brief hopes to the conservatives that his 
successor Harry Truman would follow a mod- 
erate course. Truman, after an interlude, 
adopted the Fair Deal for the New Deal and 
many anti-New Dealers began to wish for 
the good old days of Roosevelt. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s election 
was hailed as the definite end of the liberal 
era until modern Republicanism showed up 
and the Eisenhower regime adopted with 
some modifications most of the domestic 
policies of Roosevelt and Truman. Only 
fairly recently has the President shown a real 
desire to turn the liberal tide, particularly 
on spending. 

Arriving in Washington some 6 months 
before Roosevelt’s death, I was able to see 
him closehand at his news conferences. Al- 
though few realized it, the President was a 
sick man then. His health, however, didn’t 
deter him from using cruel wit to make re- 
porters squirm helplessly when they asked 
questions he didn’t like. 

President Truman’s press conferences were 


fun. Ee used an acid tongue at ¥ 
and 


a fine story. 
Truman had no use for the Dallas News. 


were “the two worst newspapers in the 


dignity, punctuated with flares of anger 
when questions he considers impudent are 
asked. Familiarity is out. Newsmen are re- 
ferred to by the President as “mister,” never 
by their first name. Eisenhower plainly 
considers press conference a nuisance, al- 
though necessary for himself and the public. 
He leaves the distinct impression that he 
would just as soon get along without them. 

Washington ents are not awed 
by Eisénhower, although they recognize the 
hold he has on the American people. Even 
scandals in his administration have not af- 
fected the public’s admiration. Attacks on 
his hendling of international affairs will bear 
the Democrats no political fruit, in my 
opinion. 

No article of this kind would be complete 
without some mention of the Texas Members 
of the House and Senate. 

Tom Connally was still the powerful and 
witty chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee when I arrived. Lynpon 
B. JOHNSON was in 6 

JOHNSON’s spectacular rise as Democratic 
leader has made him a national figure. 
Political experts snickered when the am- 
bitious, restless Texan began to make moves 
toward the presidential nomination. Today 
these same experts list him as the man that 
Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY will have to beat 
for the prize. 

The Texas congressional delegation has 
been my special assignment during my years 
in Washington. They are all my friends, at 
least none are my enemies. 

Without my meaning to disparage any of 
the other Members, I believe Speaker 
RAYBURN tops them all for personal and poli- 
tical integrity and political wisdom. The 
high quality of the Texans in Congress is 


,due in part to the discretion of the voters 


and perhaps in larger degree to the guidance 
and inspiration they receive from Rayeurn. 

Wives of the Texas Members of the House 
and Senate shouldn’t be overlooked in prais- 
ing their husbands. I personally am grate- 
ful to them, for they quickly accepted my 
wife Ann into their circle and helped a lot 
to make my family feel at home in Washing- 
ton from the start. 





Outstanding Folklorist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wilkes- 
Barre Record of Thursday, June 23, 1960, 
carried a most interesting editorial on 
the fine career of Mr. George Korson 
who, earlier in life, was a reporter for 
that newspaper and who attended the 
same high school as I did—James M. 
Coughlin High School in Wilkes-Barre. 
Today, George Korson is considered to 
be one of this country’s best writers of 
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folklore which is an impressive distinc- 
tion indeed. It gives me a great deal of 
personal pleasure to include the above- 
mentioned editorial as part of my re- 
marks and to wish George Korson many 
more eventful years in his chosen field: 
OUTSTANDING FOLKLORIST 


George Korson of Washington, D.C., former 
Wilkes-Barre Record reporter, has long had 
stature as an author. He has written seven 
books with Pennsylvania folklore as his spe- 
cialty. His fellow workers will share in the 
community's pride in his designation as a 
nationally known folklore authority, one of 
the three living outstanding folklorists in 
America, and one of the alltime “Big Ten.” 

We learn of the designation through James 
J. Corrigan, himself of note as a writer of 
history with emphasis on Wyoming Valley 
and a former member of the Record news 
staff. 

Korson has given an imperishable touch 
to our region by recording with skill and 
accuracy, songs, ballads, and tales of the 
Anthracite. The merit of his work has been 
widely recognized at home and abroad. We 
are told that a survey of librarians showed 
that nearly 200 books of all kinds, published 
in the United States and outside, have re- 
printed folklore material collected by Korson 
or have discussed him and his work. 


Turbulence of the Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
June 26, 1960: 


TURBULENCE ON THE AIRWAYS—WHILE 
STRANDED BY WiILDcAT PILoT's STRIKE, Pas- 
SENGERS LEARN OF DOMESTIC FARE INCREASES 
To Srart Prmayr 


(By Paul J. C. Friedlander) 


These have been bad days for the air 
traveler, and there are few signs that things 
are going to get much better very fast. 
First, the traveling public was caught in a 
fued involving the pilot inspection issue, a 
fight that the airline pilots and their union 
have been waging against the ‘Federal Gov- 
ernment in the shape of Gen. E. R. Quesada, 
head of the Federal Aviation Agency. Then, 
while stranded planes and passengers were 
still scattered all over the eastern seaboard 
waiting for the wildcat and unofficial strikes 
to be called off, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
announced its decision to raise domestic air 
fares by about 5 “percent. The rise becomes 
effective Friday. 

Simultaneously, the traveling public had 
been led to believe by some Washington 
spokesmen and reporters that Congress 
would abolish the 10 percent Federal travel 
tax as of 12:01 am. this Friday. The tax 
had been scheduled, by congressional vote 
@ year ago, to be cut to 5 percent on July 1 
of this year; then came promises of elim- 
inating it altogether, which is a long- 
delayed, albeit a. fine idea. But in the 
politics of a presidential year, when every 
Senator wants to appear a stateman full of 
“fiscal responsibility,” the unorganized 
travelers lost out to the 10-percent tax. 


NO TRAVELER’S LOBBY 


Tt is interesting to note that the final ro!l- 
call vote to retain the travel, telephone, and 
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other excise taxes was 84 to 0, but that an 
amendment to withhold income taxes on 
stock dividends was defeated 62 to 24.. And 
the annual attempt to reduce the 2714-per- 
cent depietion allowance graciously granted 
owners of oil and gas wells was defeated 56 
to 30. Travelers may recognize from these 
voting trends the fact that they, almost 
alone in Washington, have no powerful, na- 
tionwide lobby working in their behalf. 

As if to fill this void, the Airways Club 
recently sprang full blown into being, offer- 
ing to represent anyone who flies as a pas- 
senger and also sell him ar her flight insur- 
ance. The club, a private corporation, hopes 
to become for the air traveler what the 
American Automobile Association and its 
local and State automobile clubs have be- 
come for the motorist—his spokesman and 
his lobby in Washington and in the State 
capitals. The club’s annual membership fee 
of $10 now provides $15,000 of insurance with 
the Guardian Life Insurance Co. The club's 
initial act as a representative of more than 
1,000 members enrolled in its first couple of 
weeks was to line itself up with General 
Quesada and against the wildcatting airline 
pilots on the safety inspection issue. 

The domestic air fare increases are the 
result of a CAB investigation of air fares 
begun in April 1956. The idea then was to 
inquire whether a rate reduction was not in- 
dicated. In April of this year, the CAB 
concluded that the domestic airlines needed 
financial help and that they should get a 
return of 10.5 percent on their investment. 
To do that, the Board has just concluded, the 
airlines may raise fares by 244 percent, plus 
@ flat $1 additional charge on every one-way 
ticket. This is expected to give the airlines 
an additional $84 million in revenue annu- 
ally. The jet surcharges also will continue 
unabated, at least until June 30, 1961. 

The airlines will get that money out of the 
passengers this way: 


Fares from New York? 


$16. 00 
47.95 
13. 65 


Lake Placid__..... 


Los Angeles # 176, 25 


1 Fares do not include Federal tax. 

2 Includes $10 jet surcharge in both classes, 

No one will argue that the airlines should 
not make a profit on their operations. But 
one may look searchingly into some reasons 
why they may not be turning profitable dol- 
lars. And one may wonder whether it is 
a joint responsibility of, and failure to act 
by, the carriers and the CAB that keeps 
the airlines crying poverty while the popu- 
lation, the traveling public and travel 
Statistics keep growing. 

EXPENSIVE “COMPETITION” 


Only recently have the carriers begun to 
admit, first privately and now sometimes in 
public, that some of their vaunted competi- 
tion is not true competition, and that it 
may not be worth what it costs the passenger. 
The airlines all fly the same equipment, cover 
the same distances between cities in the 
same fiying time, serve the same kind of 
food (often indistinguishable in looks and 
taste), put different but similar uniforms 
on strikingly similar cabin attendants, make 
the same kind of mistakes day in and day out 
in reservations and advance bookings, make 
the customer suffer through the same con- 
fusion when he tries to book a seat and 
put him through the same kind of exhaust- 
ing nervous tension at the airports while 


July 1 
waiting for his flight and later, for his lug- 


e. 

Seven airlines are certificated to fly be- 
tween New York and Detroit, four between 
New York and Pittsburgh, six between New 
York and Boston and three between New 
York and Miami. It is a rare and highly 
perceptive passenger who can tell offhand 
whether he is riding in a 707, a DC-8 or 
an 880. They look alike, their performance 
characteristics are similar, their flying times 
run within minutes. of eaeh other and the 
fares are the same. What kind of competi- 
tion is this? 


CAN’T TELL THEM APART 


The airlines reply that their competition 
comes in the personal service they give at 
the air terminals and at their reservation 
offices and in the food and beverages and the 
cabin service aloft. Here also, it takes a 
highly perceptive passenger to tell whether 
he has been waiting impatiently on a tele- 
phone ringing in one airline reservation office 
or another, whether he has been bumped 
off a flight because of overbooking by one 
airline or its competitor, whether the do- 
mestic champagne the stewardess offers him 
is bubblier on one plane than on another 
and whether his weight allowance (40 pounds 
on domestic coach and first-class flights) is 
more inadequate on one airline than on 
another. 

He certainly finds no airline fighting com- 
petitively for his trade by offering him free 
stopover privileges, such as are available 
on foreign routes, European airlines adver- 
tise that, for the price of a ticket between 
New York and, say, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
or Rome, the traveler may visit a half-dozen 
major cities in between. 

In this country it costs the passenger 
money to make a stopover; not much money, 
perhaps, but the principle seems to be vio- 
lated at the expense of the traveler. A New 
York-Los. Angeles ticket today on a nonjet 
airplane costs $166.25 in first class. To in- 
clude a stopover in Chicago today the pas- 
senger pays $47.95 New York-Chicago, and 
$120.35 for a Chicago-Los Angeles ticket. The 
difference between $168.30 and $166.25 is 
$2.05. In a coach it costs an extra $12.15 for 
the stopover. These annoying charges are 
hard to explain, since they involve none of 
the additional miles of flying a stopover in 
Paris entails on a New York-Amsterdam 
ticket. 

On Friday when the new fare increase be- 
comes effective with its $1 additional charge 
tacked onto every ticket, the stopover fee 
will get worse. The new New York-Los 
Angeles ticket will include the additional $1 
rise. But the passenger who wants to stop 
en route in Chicago will have to pay the 
additional $1 fare increase on the New York- 
Chicago leg, plus another $1 increase on the 
Chicago-Los Angeles leg. The airlines and 
the CAB appear to be learning well from the 
Nation’s railroads the lessons of ticket pric- 
ing and other customer services that helped 
denude the railroads of their passenger busi- 
ness. 

It is a fair question, one worthy of prompt 
study, whether both the industry and air- 
line passengers might not be served better 
if there were fewer airlines operating oppos- 
ing services over the same route. There 
could be no less true competition than there 
is now. There might even be more if the 
CAB then kept a close eye on the kinds of 
service being offered and compelled the air- 
lines to live up to the responsibility inherent 
in their Government-awarded franchises. 


CARRYING THE UNPROFITABLE 


If the CAB has to adopt fare schedules 
that will permit the weaker airlines to make 
@ profit, perhaps mergers that leave only & 
few, strong carriers would permit an event- 
ual rate reduction. Over the North Atlantic 
air fares, instead of going down, have gone 
up. Also, jet surcharges have been retained 
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in the basic fare structure, and all this on 
the argument that the weaker carriers had 
to be protected and a fare level adopted that 
would cover the needs of the neediest car- 
rier. There also has been talk of some kind 
of cooperation or merging of services over 
the North Atlantic. 

Speaking of both domestic and interna- 
tional flying, no one has yet come up with 
@ good reason why there should be seven 
airlines flying between New York and De- 
troi,, each with its own station manager, 
downtown ticket office, reservation system, 
terminal staff and duplicating multiplicity 
of expenses. And with all their electroni- 
cally propelled booking clerks, the passenger 


still stands in line 15 minutes just to check - 


in a previously checkec-in ticket. 

It was the passengers, as usual, who stood 
around and waited while the airline pilots 
fought their battle with the Federal Aviation 
Agency. The public arguments and state- 
ments about the wave of illness and the 
wildcat strikes that grounded most of East- 
ern Air Lines’ planes and sharply curtailed 
Pan American World Airways appeared to 
disregard the people who fill the seats and 
make commercial aviation possible. 

The pilots were angry with General 
Quesada, as they have been since he took 
over direction of the FAA a year and a half 
ago and started modernizing and enforcing 
governmental flight safety regulations. The 
Air Line Pilots Association objected when 
the FAA ruled that pilots must retire at the 
age of 60; it tried to beat this ruling in 
court, but was ruled out of order. Then, 
when FAA inspectors began tightening up 
on flight activities, the pilots began striking 
back. 

They objected to the FAA rule requiring 
the pilots to remain in the cockpit while in 
flight rather than socializing with the pas- 
sengers. This was a public relations bit that 
the airlines liked in the earlier days of avia- 
tion, for the captain’s graying hair and dig- 
nified mien lent courage to timid passengers. 
But with high-speed jets, the FAA wants 


the pilots up front working their passage, a — 


conclusion concurred in by many passengers. 

Then came the inspection of in-flight jet 
operations, with the FAA inspector riding 
the jump seat behind the pilot and copilot. 
This trouble has an interesting history: 


ONLY TWO PILOTS REQUIRED 


Twelve domestic airlines fly jets, all of 
them American-built airplanes. General 
Quesada notes that every. American-built jet- 
plane was designed, constructed, and certifi- 
cated by the FAA to be flown with a crew of 
three—a pilot, copilot, and engineer. In 
negotiating labor contracts with the airlines, 
the pilots’ union persuaded five airlines to 
use three pilot ; the remaining seven air- 
lines have only two pilots. The trouble de- 
veloped on planes of those airlines that 
conceded the third pilot to the union 
negotiators. 

The word featherbedding is heard more 
often around railroads than airlines, but 
management officials describe the third jet 
pilot as so much featherbedding. The union 
insists he is a necessary part of the crew. 
This debate fails to note that seven airlines 
seem to fly jets safely with only two pilots, 

The intensity of the pilots’ union objec- 
tions, and of the unofficial walkout of many 
pilots, fails to jibe with FAA statements. 
The FAA says it has only 29 jetplane inspec- 
tors, 20 turboprop inspectors, and 138 pis- 
ton-engine inspectors, and that the com- 
mercial airline pilot may expect to be 
checked only once in every 500 flights. This 
lends more credence to the theory that the 
pilots’ objections might be pointed more at 
protecting the third pilot’s job than in 
avoiding serious interference with flying 
safety. 


It is unfortunate that in an industry still 
in the bloom of its youth so many errors 
of omission can and have been committed in 
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relation to its customers. The local news- 
papers were filled the other day with the 
story of a widow who was trapped in New 
York City with several children while trying 
to fly to Puerto Rico. She was terribly in- 
convenienced by the pilots, who refused to 
fly the plane because they were angry with 
the Federal Government. 
PITY FOR THE PASSENGER 


Not quite so dramatic, and not so often 
or thoroughly reported, are the mistreat- 
ments of ordinary passengers whose reserva- 
tions are lost, whose seats are sold—delib- 
erately or innocently—a second time to 
someone else, whose luggage takes forever to 
be unloaded from a plane or, worse luck, 
lands at another city, who finds it impossible 
to put through his telephone call to an air- 
line ticket office or, if he is lucky enough not 
to get a busy signal, to find a clerk who 
can answer his questions. The laying on of 
electronic devices apparently has confounded 
the confusion. It has not eliminated the 
fog of misinformation and mistakes that 
rises between the passenger and the airline. 

It is hard to believe that this week’s fare 
increase is going to clear up all this con- 
fusion and result in sparkling service and on-~ 
time departures and arrivals. It may be 
that some good may come from the arrival 
on the scene of a company eager and willing 
to speak up for the air traveler. It is cheer- 
ing, even though the Airways Club is still 
@ weak, young voice, to find its executive 
vice president, William R. Beattie, writing 
to the FAA that the club believes the FAA 
position is sound and reasonable and that 
action of certain pilots “caused great incon- 
veniences to the traveling public and threat- 
ens to lower the standards of air safety.” 





Tribute to the Honorable Aime J. Forand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most beloved and able colleagues, Ame J. 
Foranp, of Rhode Island, has announced 
his retirement at the end of this session 
of the 86th Congress. After serving with 
great honor and distinction for more 
than 22 years, a total of 11 Congresses, 
as Representative of the First District 
of the State of Rhode Island, Arme has 
decided for personal reasons that he will 
not be a candidate for reelection. 

Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that my 
good friend Arme has reached this deci- 
sion. I wish him the very best, of course, 
and a happy and a well-deserved rest. 
However, AIME will be greatly missed on 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
in this House. 

AIME ForanpD and I have served togeth- 
er on the Committee on Ways and Means 
for 6 years. He, of course, was a senior 
member of the committee when I was 
first elected to the committee. He was 
generous with his advice and counsel to 
new Members who sought it from him 
and I may say that he through the years 
has assisted me in this regard on many 
occasions. His service on the committee 
has been marked by great accomplish- 
ments in the area of the jurisdiction of 
the committee, resulting from bills which 
he introduced and his great contribu- 





smaller than our area of agreement. 
Much of the legislation in the area of 
social security is due to his diligent and 
conscientious. efforts on the committee 
and on the floor of this body. 

Another facet of our jurisdiction to 
which Atme has made great contribu- 
tion is that of Federal excise taxes. 


& 


trade matters. ArME FORAND as a senior 
member of the committee was made the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Excise 
Tax Technical and Administrative Prob- 
lems. He applied himself with great 
energy and diligence to the task before 
the subcommittee and as a result of his 
efforts during the 84th Congress, and in 
subsequent Congresses as chairman of a 
subcommittee on the same subject, the 
first revision of the excise tax structure 
in 30 years took place. The Excise Tax 
Technical and Administrative Act of 
1958 will serve for many years as a.monu- 
ment to the able, efficient and energetic 
efforts of AME Foranp. Members of this 
House appreciate, and may I say partic- 
ularly members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means appreciate, the difficult 
and complex problems which always at- 
tend any effort to revise any substantial 
part of our tax structure. To have ac- 
complished the first technical revision in 
over 30 years in the excise tax area is in- 
deed a distinct honor. 

Are Foranp, of course, brought to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and to 
this House a vast amount of experience. 
When he first became a Member of the 
House, he had served for many years in 
the Rhode Island Legislature and in ad- 
ministrative and other public capacities 
in his own State. His prior services in- 
cluded not only the foregoing but also 
service here as a secretary of the man 
whom he succeeded as Representative 
of the First District of the State of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned briefly 
some of the accomplishments of Amz 
Foranp since he has been a Member of 
this body, but I could not close these 
remarks without expressing my deep 
feeling about the personal qualities of 
our admired and beloved colleague. 
Are is one of those individuals who 
stand out from the crowd because of the 
many personal traits which we all ad- 
mire and indeed envy. He is a kindly 
man, a man of the highest integrity, a 
man devoted to his country, family, 
church and friends. He is one who has 
always sought to be helpful to others. I 
have noticed that he was a man who is 
always thoughtful of his colleagues on 
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the committee and of members of the 


Hon. Ray J. Madden To Head Indiana 
Delegates to National Convention at 


Los Angeles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Ray J. MapveEn, of Indiana, First 
District, has been twice honored by 
Indiana Democrats during the month. 

On June 21, he served as permanent 
chairman of the Indiana State Demo- 
cratic Convention and on June 26, he 
was elected to head the Indiana dele- 
gates to the National Convention at Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Speaker, I hereby submit an arti- 
cle from the Gary (ind.) Post Tribune 
reporting the caucus of the Indiana 
delegates last Sunday. 

I also include a paragraph from Con- 
gressman MApDDEN’s speech as permanent 
chairman at the Democratic State Con- 
vention. This excerpt from his speech 
should be followed in every State dur- 
ing the coming election. The State or- 
ganizations too often overlook the im- 
portance of building their campaign 
strategy around the congressional and 
State legislative candidates in the vari- 
ous congressional districts. 

Mappen To Leap Demo DELEGATION—PICKED 
To Heap 68-Memsre Strate Group at Na- 
TIONAL PARLEY 
InpranaPoris.—Representative Ray J. Map- 

pen, of Gary, veteran First District Congress- 

man, will serve as chairman of Indiana’s 
68-member delegation to the Democratic na- 
tional convention starting in Los Angeles 

July 11. 

MappEN was elected by a 37-26 margin over 
Third District Chairman Marshall F. Kizer, 
Plymouth, at the delegation’s organizing 
session Sunday. The vote was then made 
unanimous on Kizer’s motion. 

Kizer is cochairman of KenNepy’s Indiana 
campaign. But Mappen, who was in Wash- 
ington, comes from a district where the or- 
ganization also is considered pro-Kennedy. 

Mappen was nominated by his district 
chairman, Mayor Walter M. Jeorse of East 
Chicago. Kizer was nominated by Fourth 
District Chairman James L. Koons, Avilla. 

Here is the list of officers and representa- 
tives on national convention committees 
chosen at the organizational meeting in the 
Claypool Hotel: 

Chairman: Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 


Vice Chairman: Margaret Affiis Johnston, 
Secretary: Richard Inskeep, Fort Wayne. 
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Ms highly important that we must have a 


Platform and resolutions committee: Map- 
DEN and Mrs. Kenneth J. Luckett, English. 
Credentials committee: D. Emmett Fer- 


Lawrence Arnsman, Lebanon, State vice 
Committee on rules and order of business: 
Eugene B. Crowe, Bedford, State committee 
treasurer, and Fannie Mae Hummer, Kokomo. 
Committee on notification of presidential 
nominee: Mayor Edward F. Voorde, South 
Bend, 

Committee on notification of vice presi- 
dential nominee: Sheriff Gresham Grimm, 
Evansville. 

Honorary vice president of convention: 
State Auditor Albert A. Steinwedel, Seymour. 


LAUDS MADDEN 


Mayor George Chacharis, of Gary, said to- 
day that Lake County Democrats are happy 
because Representative Ray Mappen, of Gary, 
has been chosen as chief of the Indiana dele- 
gation to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion. 

“We feel—like the rest of the State dele- 
gates—that Mappen can do more to unify 
and solidify the Indiana delegation at the 
national convention,” said Chacharis. “He 
is well liked by delegates thro t the 
State and this was indicated by his selection 
yesterday.” . 

NINETEEN HounprEp Sixry CAMPAIGN IN CoN- 

GRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


The Indiana Democrats won a great vic- 
tory 2 years ago in the election of six new 
Democratic Congressmen and Senator VANcE 
HakTKE by & majority of almost a quarter of 
@ million votes. We Democratic candidates 
have barren campaign funds but we are 
rich in issues and accomplishments for the 
people. Our record of public service must 
serve instead of dollars. This great victory 
was accomplished because of the concentrat- 
ed work in the various congressional districts 
throughout the State. The voters realized 
the necessity of enacting legislation that 
will improve our economy, increase employ- 
ment, and bring more security for the Amer- 
ican home. We did not have the prestige of 
a National Presidential or Governor’s contest 
to aid us in the 1958 campaign. Victory in 
1958 was accomplished by emphasizing na- 
tional legislative issues and also the neces- 
sity of electing Democratic Congressmen, 
State representatives and State senators in 
order to implement laws that would be bene- 
ficial for the prosperity and security of farm, 
labor, and small business. 

It is time that the Democratic Party in 
Indiana realizes that the Republicans have 
concentrated in the past by educating the 
voters in the various congressional districts 
on the necessity of electing Representatives 
and Senators both National and State, be- 
cause these officials play such an important 
part in the economic welfare of the mil- 
lions of average Americans. It is time for 
Democratic State, district, county, ard city 
chairmen, including all Democratic precinct 
committeemen, to know that the average 
voter can only be enthused and become an 
active worker in the campaign if he knows 
& candidate or a party has a platform or a 
program that will eid the Nation’s economy 
and help his business, job or future security 
for his family. Historically, the Democratic 
Party has been the only instrument through 
which the millions of working men and wom- 
en, farmers and small business could make 
an appeal for aid and cooperation. Their 
requests for just recognition in the operation 
of our Government can only come through 
the halls of Congress and the State legisla- 
tures of our Nation. After the various pro- 
grams are acted upon legislatively in our 
National Capitol or in the State houses, it 
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Democratic President and Democratic Goy- 
ernor and State officials to carry out the leg- 
islative programs which a Democratic Con- 
gress and State legislature enacts. 


Report to Joint Meeting of Civic Com- 
mittee and American Municipalities As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C., March 22, 
1960, by International Friendship 
Council of Fresno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a report from 
the People-to-People Council in Fresno, 
Calif., which was delivered to the civic 
committee of the people-to-people pro- 
gram this year in Washington, D.C. 

The People-to-People Council, origin- 
ally the International Friendship Coun- 
cil of Fresno, was founded 10 years ago 
at the suggestion of the U.S. Information 
Service, for the purpose of promoting 
international friendship. Rather than 
acting through official agencies and gov- 
ernments, the People-to-People Council 
arranges for individuals in Fresno to 
contact and assist individuals or small 
groups in other countries. As the report 
points out, all the council’s projects are 
small, and have a personal quality which 
makes them the most effective sort of 
international diplomacy—a southeast 
Asian town that has been adopted as a 
“brother city” by a California town will 
feel more good will toward the United 
States than ever could be generated 
through official channels. 

Many towns and cities in the United 
States have organized similar groups, 
and I am. pleased to say that the first 
such group was founded in my district, 
in Fresno. I hope that the following 
concise and interesting report of the 
People-to-People Council of Fresno will 
encourage other comunities to form in- 
ternational councils with the same ef- 
fective results: 

International Friendship Council of 
Fresno was organized 10 years ago under 
the guidance of U.S. Information Service, 
We are now changing our name to People- 
To-People Council in order to identify our- 
selves with the broader aspects of the na- 
tional program. 

We operate with a minimum of formality 
under articles of association which provide 
for unlimited membership and a board ‘of 
directors of up to 50. A steering committee 
of six and the President direct the program. 
Membership dues of $2 per year have been 
adequate. 

Our first project was the citywide col- 
lection of good American books for the Uni- 
versity of Delhi, India. Service clubs and 
other groups participated. The mayor pro- 
claimed International Friendship Week. 
The consul general of India came from San 
Francisco to speak to a meeting of Rotary 
Clubs. The ladies’ clubs of Fresno gave & 
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tea for the consul’s wife, at which she spoke 
and local Indian students danced. Local 
radio, TV, and newspapers gave excellent 
coverage of the week’s events. 

Since then International Friendship Week 
has been an annual event in Fresno, with 
newsworthy programs and citywide recog- 
nition. 

Most of our projects are small. We try 
to have a member on our board from each 
of the active service clubs and civic groups 
in Fresno. 

Our steering committee decides on a proj- 
ect and gets one of our members to accept 
the responsibility for it. The member draws 
on his club members for help if he needs 
it. Our steering committee advises, makes 
contacts abroad, and helps when necessary. 

An example is a project which furnished 
500 pairs of eyeglasses to a hospital in India. 
Girl Scout troops collected used glasses. The 
county optometric society sorted and clas- 
sified them and furnished blank lenses. Our 
council arranged transportation. 

Under this system, groups and individuals 
have sent books to a village library in In- 
dia’s Punjab, to Japan, and to the Philip- 
pines. In each case the council checked 
book titles and made sure of delivery to 
destination. About 10,000 books have been 
shipped in this way. 

One of our members maintains contact 
with individuals and organizations in 20 
foreign cities and ooordinates a magazine 
program for them. He furnishes Fresno 
groups and individuals with addressed ma- 
nila-clasp envelopes for mailing magazines, 
selected to please each recipient. At the top 
of the priority list are Reader’s Digest and 
National Geographic. Several thousand 
mailings each year go out through this 
arrangement. 

The council arranges pen pals for young 
people and adults. Some of these corre- 
spondents have become good friends. 

A committee, headed by a council member 
contacts foreign students at Fresno State 
College to make sure they get a chance to 
visit in Fresno homes. Some Fresno families 
have practically adopted students from Asia 
and the Middle East with very gratifying 
experiences for both families and students. 

Because Fresno is the center of the richest 
agricultural area in the world, we have many 
prominent foreign visitors. A council com- 
mittee is always available to entertain these 
visitors in their homes, to show them 
through Yosemite Valley and our mountain 
resorts and to take them on personally con- 
ducted tours of things of interest in agricul- 
ture and its related industries. These vis- 
itors frequently stay several days. 

We write to these people after they return 
home and send them literature about things 
which interested them—from how to domes- 
ticate honey bees to subsidence in deep 
aquifers. 

One of our members recently shipped two 
dozen California fruit trees and vines via air- 
freight to the Governor of Khorat Province, 
Thailand. These have been planted in the 
Governor’s gardens and will furnish budding 
and cutting stock to upgrade Thai varieties. 

Our latest project is the promotion and 
organization of a city-to-city relationship 
between Fresno and a southeast Asian city. 
We hope to consummate this project during 
1960. 

Our objective is to furnish individuals and 
groups in Fresno with do-it-yourself kits 
for making friends abroad. Hundreds of 
Fresnans have made friendly contacts with 
thousands of people overseas and people on 
both sides of our borders are having fun and 
broadening their horizons of understanding 
and good will with our do-it-yourself plan. 
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Correctional Problems the Courts Can 
Help Solve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the very interesting and 
informative speech of Mr. James V. Ben- 
nett, Director, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
given before the eighth annual meeting 
of the Advisory Council of Judges of the 
National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, at Boulder, Colo., on June 26, 1960. 


Mr. Bennett who has served honorably 
and well for many years in the Govern- 
ment service, with a wealth of knowledge 
gained by his years of experience in the 
Bureau of Prisons is most conversant 
with this subject matter and knows 
whereof he speaks. He is one of the 
most sincere, intelligent, and conscien- 
tious officials in the Department of Jus- 
tice and is respected and admired by all 
who have occasion to confer with him 
on matters affecting his Department. I 
believe that his speech warrants the at- 
tention, serious consideration and 
thought of every Member of the Con- 
gress. 

CORRECTIONAL PROBLEMS THE CouURTS CAN 

Hep SOLVE 
(By James V. Bennett, Director, U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons) 

Time and time again I have had various 
friends remark to me—“I’m glad I don’t 
have your job” or “I sure don’t envy your 
job” or something of the kind. These senti- 
ments apparently stem from the idea many 





people have that I must deal with a lot of - 


difficult, dangerous, and cantankerous peo- 
ple. Perhaps they also stem from the fact 
that the results of my work are often disap- 
pointing and discouraging—sometimes spec- 
tacularly so. 

I have an answer for remarks of this kind 
but that is a theme for another talk some 
day. But these people are right to the ex- 
tent that it is not an easy job to run a 
prison, especially a large one. The adminis- 
trative details and problems are burdensome, 
almost overwhelming at times. Funds are 
chronically limited. Personnel are hard to 
find, hard to induce into coming into prison 
work where the financial rewards are so 
much less than they could expect in almost 
any other type of work. The institution is 
overcrowded, and seemingly the bigger the 
institution the more overcrowded it must be. 
There is not enough work to go around, and 
the milling, idle prisoners create other vex- 
ing problems for the prison management. 

But most of all a prison warden’s job is 
made perplexingly difficult because the ob- 
jectives of the prison are unclear. He is 
asked to carry out tasks that are frequently 
inconsistent or even impossible. This is the 
oft-asserted paradox of the prisons. He may 
be asked on the one hand to punish the mis- 
creant, the only conclusion the warden can 
reach from the excessively severe nature of 
the sentence. And yet on the other hand, 
because this prisoner will eventually be re- 
leased, the warden is expected to rehabili- 
tate him, to modify his attitudes sufficiently 
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that he can live peacefully and lawfully with 
his neighbors when he gets out. The warden 
struggles against the embittering influence 
of the sentence on the prisoner, and some- 
times he “ins and sometimes he loses. But 
at best it is a trying and challenging ex- 





over a period of 20 years and wean him from 


He is also asked at times to drydock an 
offender who really did not need to go to 
prison in the first place and is expected some- 
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position. 
to accomplish their sentencing responsibili- 
ties intelligently they should know how the 
sentences they have already imposed worked 
out. 

For one thing, I am sure they would learn 
from observation that they should not send 
anyone to prison unless they are dead cer- 
tain that this disposition will meet the 
problems of the individual offender and also 
provide real protection for the community. 
We already have a higher proportion of our 
population locked up in penal institutions 
than any other nation in the world. We 
have 120 persons 
ious institutions for adults for every 100,000 
of the general civilian population. If we 
add to this the number of persons held in 
local and county jails, we get a figure of 178 
persons behind bars for every 100,000 of the 
civilian population. In contrast, England 
and Wales have only 65 persons under lock 
and key for every 100,000 citizens. Japan 
has 89. About the only nation I know of 
that comes close to our rate is tiny Guata- 
mala, which I visited in October 1958. I 
found that it had 176 prisoners per 100,000 
population, but when I looked deeper into 
this situation I found that about 60 percent 
of these prisoners were unsentenced and 
being detained only temporarily. Our rate 
of prisoners to population cannot be matched 
anywhere in the world and it is one record of 
which we cannot be proud and which we 
must do all we can to minimize. 


Probation over its relatively short history 
of use in this country has proved itself to 


be an invaluable substitute for imprison- — 


ment. It has saved a good many hopeful 
offenders from what might have been a cor- 
roding experience and it has saved untold 
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millions of dollars in prison costs. How- 
ever, because of the use of this type of 
disposition rests almost entirely with the 
courts, there are almost startling contrasts 
in the extent to which the courts depend 
on it. Some courts use it for a majority of 
dispositions, while others use it sparingly. 
It is the chief tool of the courts in New 
England, for example, while in some mid- 
western States it is a feeble and undernour- 
ished device. 

All of us are gratefui to the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association for its ex- 
panding influence and effort in 
fostering an intelligent use of probation. It 
has come a long way during my time. I well 
remember how Charlie Chute and I were the 
only ones who appeared in behalf of the Fed- 
eral probation system. Frankly, the De- 
partment of Justice was then skeptical 
about it and all but a handful of judges were 
indifferent to the whole idea. From this 
cradle has grown the great system of today 
in which we all take pride. The efforts of 
this organization have speeded the trend 
toward greater participation by the indi- 
vidual States in the selection, training, and 
support of personnel involved in probation 
services. A singular achievement has been 
the acceptance of the interstate parole and 
probation compact by all the States. Now 
probationers may go from one State to an- 
other and remain under supervision. 

The continuing efforts of this organization 
to push a more consistent use of probation 
throughout the country is of paramount 
importance for many reasons. The statistics 
on prisoners tell us that in many jurisdic- 
tions highly suitable prospects for probation 
at still being sent to prison. In the courts 
of New York State only 25 percent of the 
convicted defendants are being placed on 
probation, and in Pennsylvania only 30 per- 
cent. Yet in Wisconsin 60 percent of the 
convicted defendants are placed on proba- 
tion and in California about 50 percent. It 
appears that the courts in such jurisdictions 
as New York and Pennsylvania need to be 
sold on the value of probation. If this can 
be done, it will be a long step forward in 
the solution of correctional problems now 
being passed on to the prisons. 

Sometimes the court may be reluctant to 
extend probation to a defendant because he 
has no home or job or other personal re- 
sources upon which to lean. Rather than 
send him to prison the court, it seems to 
me, should make every effort to find some 
alternative. I have noted that check forgers 
are frequently mentally or physically ill. 
They might, for instance, be hospitalized. 
Sometimes the youngsters—and we are now 
receiving a thousand juveniles a year in 
Federal institutions—can better be placed in 
foster homes or in special community 
schools, if resources of this kind are de- 
veloped by the Probation Service. Some of 
these defendants—like an elderly victim of 
brain damage that one of our penitentiaries 
recently received on a minor charge—need 
domiciliary care, and that is obviously a com- 
munity responsibility. They should not 
clutter up the prisons. 

The courts can also help to minimize our 
prison problems even by the very manner 
in which they impose sentence. It is of 
course the court's duty to define for the 
defendant the community’s attitude toward 
his act, and that is partly the function of 
the sentence. But this can be done in an 
abjective, constructive way, and it may ac- 
tually put the defendant in a frame of mind 
where he might be more inclined to co- 
operate with the corrective efforts of those 
to whom the court has delegated this duty. 
On the other hand the manner in which the 
court passes sentence can have the opposite 
effect. If the court creates unnecessary 
antagonisms in the defendant by heaping 
invective upon him, ridiculing and humiliat- 
ing him, it may impose very formidable 
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handicaps to the probation officer or the 
prison personnel who must thereafter iry 
to instill within the defendant an attitude 
that he really has within himself the ca- 
pacity to become a worthy citizen. I have 
seen some prisoners who have gone through 
such an excoriating experience in court that 
they remained hostile and intransigent prob- 
lems for many months, sometimes indefi- 
nitely. 

If the needs of the defendant and the re- 
quirement for community protection dictate 
that he must be sent to prison, then the 


‘type of sentencing procedure that is used 


becomes most important. And it may also 
become an extremely frustrating problem for 
the judge. The penal statutes of this coun- 
try are a mish-mash of conflict and varia- 
tion. Most of the States use indeterminate 
sentences in some form, and at the same time 
most of them retain some elements of the 
definite sentencing system. Twenty-seven of 
the States and the District of Columbia have 
predominately indeterminate sentences, and 
21 States retain predominantly definite- 
sentence systems. In some jurisdictions 
mandatory statutes dictate the sentence and 
leave the court with little discretion. In 
other jurisdictions, as in California, much 
of the sentencing responsibility may be re- 
moved from the courts for most offenses. 
The courts of California, as you know, have 
no say whatsoever as to the time that shall 
be served by the defendant in prison. These 
differences in sentencing procedures are com- 
Plicated further by variation in statutory 
penalties for the same offense categories and 
by varying parole policies and practices. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this con- 
glomeration of sentencing procedures will 
some day be resolved in the direction of 
more flexibility, more alternatives, and more 
discretion. The courts need a range of dis- 
Positions as broad as the range of sentencing 
problems with which they are confronted. 
The Federal system is moving in that direc- 
tion, as you know. As a result of leigslation 
enacted in 1958, the Federal courts can, after 
setting any maximum within the statutory 
maximum, specify that the matter of parole 
eligibility will be left entirely up to the 
Board of Parole, fix a parole eliigibility date 
at any point up to one-third of the imposed 
term, or let parole eligibility stand at one- 
third of the sentence. 

The new legislation contains an additional 
feature that has proved invaluable to courts 
faced with serious sentencing problems. The 
courts can commit a defendant to one of our 
Federal institutions for a tentative period of 
3 to 6 months, during which time he is 
studied, observed, and diagnosed. At the 
end of the period fixed by the court I must 
take into consideration all of the factors that 
have been disclosed by this study, and formu- 
late a sentencing recommendatior to the 
court. This procedure, needless to say, has 
required me to reduce my ideas on sentenc- 
ing to specific and concrete terms. 

But whether. or not the courts are 
equipped with a number of sentencing al- 
ternatives, they can still avoid creating prob- 
lems for the institutions by remembering, 
as I must remember when specifying for 
the court exactly the type of sentence that I 
think should be imposed on an individual 
defendant, that the institutions have cer- 
tain very definite limitations. There are 
certain services they can perform, and cer- 
tain services they cannot. In this respect it 
has been my experience that the courts are 
often overgenerous in their estimates of what 
correctional institutions can accomplish, 

The availability of psychiatric services, for 
example, has been overadvertised. To a very 
large extent these services are simply not 
available. In the Federal Prison Service only 
a half dozen institutions aside from the 
Springfield medical center have psychiatrists 
on their staffs. The other 28 have none. 
The States are in an even less favorable po- 
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sition. In a recent survey we found there 

were only 32 full-time psychiatrists em- 

Ployed in State institutions for adult of- 

fenders, and even this number was concen- 

trated in 12 States, with 15 of the psychi- 

atrists accounted for the State of California, 

However, even if a prison is fortunate 

enough to have a psychiatrist, the number 

of prisoners he can treat is severely limited, 

He is lucky if he has time enough to perform 

the diagnostic services that are required of 

him. 

Further complicating this situation is the 

fact that there are certain types of problems 

that most psychiatrists agree they can do 
little to remedy, especially in a prison set- 

ting with all its limitations. Homosexuals 
and other persons with any extensive history 

of several aberrations are pretty poor pros- 
pects for any presently known psychiatric 

technique. The psychiatrists cannot do 
much to help the mentally defective, and 
the addict or the sociopath do not seem to 
offer much hope at our present stage of 
knowledge. The mentally defective belong 

in a mental institution where specialized 

facilites for this training are available. The 
addict is a product of his environment and 
must be treated within the context of that 
environment after a period of withdrawal 
under medically controlled conditions. Per- 
haps of the three, only the sociopath should 
be committed to prison, but even with this 
type of offender the psychiatrists admit their 
prognoses must be guarded. 

Under present conditions unfortunately 
the courts must send to prison the alco- 
holic, the vagrant, and the social misfit. For 
all practicable purposes they get along well 
in prison, but as soon as they are released 
they resume their previous patterns and the 
prison is indicted for their failures. But 
the reason for their failures is all too obvi- 
ous. The prison can treat only the individ- 
ual, and those problems that are peculiarly 
within him. It cannot treat the social en- 
vironment which produced him in the first 
place. The readjustment of the alcholic, 
the vagrant, and the social misfit, if it is to 
be accompilshed, must be done within the 
community. 

The community has been hesitant to ac- 
cept its rightful responsibilities with regard 
to this group, and as a result the prison has 
become a catch-all for its many rejects. The 
judge, as a partner of the institutions in the 
administration of justice, must use an intel- 
ligent discrimination in insisting that the 
community accept its problems. He does 
not, I believe, need to be an automaton 
merely processing such cases to prison. He 
can assume a more positive role, as many 
of them do. : 

In Denver, for example, through the ef- 
forts of Judge William H. Burnett and his 
associates in the municipal court the “drunk” 
population of the city jail has been cut by 
60 percent in recent years. This has been 
accomplished largely by marshalling commu- 
nity resources, by recommending some of 
these individuals to a medical commission 
for commitment to a State hospital, and by 
encouraging those individuals with any con- 
structive motivation left to join some organ- 
ization such as Alcoholics Anonymous, 
Through similar efforts by Judge Ray Harri- 
son, of Des Moines, the rate of arrests for 
drunkeness in his city has been cut more 
than 30 percent. In this respect I agree 
with Judge Burnett’s observation that “there 
is a definite relationship between the com- 
munity which is making progress on this 
problem and the leadership of some particu- 
lar judge in that community.” 

In addition to developing overall policies 
of this kind the judges can more closely 
scrutinize the individual defendants to de-— 
termine the appropriateness of imprisonment 
or some other disposition. I recall, for ex- 
ample, that one eastern court sensed from 
the characteristics of the defendant before 
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him that there was some element present 
that he could not put his finger on, and he 
committed the defendant to us for study and 
observation. We found that the defendant 
had been in and out of mental institutions, 
that he was in escape status from one State 
mental institution, and that he was currently 
schizophrenic. Between the court and our- 
selves arrangements were made to return him 
to the State hospital from which he had 
escaped and the court cut his sentence to 
time served. We have had several other 
similar cases in which this procedure has 
proved useful. 

Finally, the importance of a consistent 
sentencing philosophy at all times and be- 
tween all judges cannot be overemphasized. 
Admittedly, this is difficult to achieve. The 
range of median time served varies markedly 
across the country. For all offenses, the 
median time served is the lowest in Ver- 
mont, with 10 months, and highest in Il- 
linois, with 3 years and 2 months, Even for 
murder, the time served by those who are 
released varies from 5 years 4 months in 
Virginia to 15 years 2 months in Ohio. Per- 
sons convicted of manslaughter serve from a 
median of 1 year 5 months in Tennessee to 
4 years 6 months in New York. Robbers 
serve 1 year and 3 months on the average 
in Colorado, but they serve an average of 6 
years in Indiana. For the common offense 
of auto theft convicted offenders serve as 
little as 8 months in Maryland and as much 
as 31 months on the average in Iowa. Sim- 
ilarly with forgers, who serve 8 months in 
South Carolina, but 3 years in West Virginia. 

Many judges have worked out a system 
for minimizing such disparities. Some of 
them keep on hand the statistics showing 
the average time served for given offenses 
in an effort to be consistent with their fel- 
low judges. Some of them keep memoranda 
concerning their own sentence dispositions, 
in an effort to keep their own sentences con- 
sistent with each other. Some find it helpful 
to write short opinions or statements of their 
reasons for imposing a particular sentence. 
We have found the latter helpful, inci- 
dentally, when the court sees to it that these 
transcripts accompany the prisoner to the 
institution. 

Perhaps more promising than any of these 
methods is the sentencing institute. This 
was also a feature of the sentencing act 
passed by the Congress in 1958, The first 
nationwide conference of this kind, as most 
of you know, was held right here in Boulder 
in the summer of 1959, under the dynamic 
leadership of Judge Alfred P. Muriah. Sev- 
eral of the circuits have also made sentenc- 
ing an important part of their conference 
agendas, and within the next year a regular 
program of sentencing institutes on a cir- 
cuit basis will be organized. The authoriz- 
ing legislation sponsored by Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER was quite broad and in 
effect specified that the judges at these in- 
stitutes could discuss any and all matters 
that would bring about the “formulation of 
sentencing principles and criteria which will 
assist in promoting the equitable adminis- 
tration of the criminal laws of the United 
States.” 

To achieve the teamwork which is neces- 
sary if the criminal laws are to be applied 
more equitably the judge ought to visit the 
institutions to follow up on the persons they 
have committed there. They ought to ob- 
serve the programs and find out what the 
actual resources of a prison are. And if a 
prisoner again returns to their courts they 
should try to determine what reasons ac- 
counted for his failure. Sometimes it may 
be the institution that is at fault, and some- 
times it may be the community. Sometimes 
it may be the nature of the original sen- 
tence. No one could expect, of course, that 
the judge will be able to follow up on every 
case that appears in his court. But he can 
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make a sampling survey of this kind from 
time to time. 

Our ideas concerning prisoners and pun- 
ishment have changed over the 
years, but it is likely that this type of inquiry 
will accelerate that process. And it is likely 
that similar inquiry on the part of the courts 
will do a great deal to change our sentencing 
procedures over the next generation. There 
‘seems to be left only one direction for this 
change to take place—in the direction of 
more consistency and more flexibility. 

That inquiry is both overdue and essen- 
tial. About 200 years have elapsed from the 
time of the classical principle of punishment, 
which equated each crime with an appro- 


priate penalty established in advance by 


statute, to the more contemporary proposal 
of a sentencing tribunal, which divorces 
the judges from practically all responsibil- 
ity or discretion with respect to the imposi- 
tion of sentence. Despite 2 centuries of dis- 
cussion and experience, no general consen- 
sus has yet been reached and the question 
of the limitations of the individualization 
of punishment continues to be the most 
intractable problem in the entire field of 
criminal jurisprudence. 

The significance of historical trends in the 
individualization of treatment lies in the 
fact that each development has been in- 
corporated into the criminal law. Further- 
more, the acceptance of these developments 
by the public, the judiciary, and the legal 
profession has been facilitated by advance- 
ments in the social and behavioral sciences. 
As this knowledge increases and becomes 
more precise, the correction of the offender 
will hopefully become as important a func- 
tion of the sentence as are the values of 
deterrence and public protection. 

These values of deterrence, incapacitation, 
and correction attributed to the criminal 
law are not inevitably and necessarily con- 
tradictory or mutually exclusive. The over- 
riding function of a sentence is not to be 
an end in itself, which is sheer retribution, 
but rather a means for the achievement of 
those values. The problem of judicial dis- 
cretion is tive determination of a sentence, 
therefore, is that of balancing the require- 
ments of the legal norms with the char- 
acteristics of the individual offender. Ex- 
perience has taught us the paradoxical but 
sad lesson that reliance on the humanitarian 
motivation or the sense of justice of a judge 
is not enough to insure the most appro- 
priate disposition of the offender either in 
the interests of the community or in the 
offender’s eventual correction. 





Justice for United States in Cuba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
expropriation of American property in 
Cuba has become a reality, this Nation; 
in my opinion, cannot afford further 
delay, in its own interest and in the in- 
terest of freedom and justice in the 
Western Hemisphere, in taking prompt 
action. I have felt and said that we 
should have taken action long ago. 

Nothing is ever gained by compromis- 
ing with Marxists or waiting for them to 
change their tactics. The fact that we 
have temporized with Marxism over a 
period of time is responsible for much 


property 
in foreign countries face ruthless, il- 
ee eres and expropriation? 


and, indeed, should be a necessary part 
of any civilization. No worthwhile ~ 


willing to protect valid, legitimate prop- 
erty rights. No self-respecting, decent 
government will repudiate its solemn 

treaties and legal commitments. 


e 
theft, and if we do not do so, we will 
become the laughing stock of the world. 

I again respectfully sug; 

President and Secretary of State that 
Organization of American States be im- 
mediately convened to discuss not only 
expropriation of property by Cuba, but 
also the existence of a dangerous, aggres- 
sive Communist conspiracy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere that constitutes a pres- 
ent danger and dire threat to the peace, 
security, and liberty of our Western 
World. 

This action should be taken immedi- 
ately, and without further delay. It 
should have been taken long ago. 

Furthermore, the Congress and the 
Government should move immediately to 
apply such economic sanctions as we 
have available to us—and they are very 
persuasive—designed to mitigate, if that 
be possible which I doubt, the severity of 
the vicious anti-American campaign in 
Cuba and the ruthless expropriation of 
American property in that land. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if these measures 
should fc.il, we should boldly map out and 
adopt other more extreme measures that 
will definitely insure the protection of 
American interests and rights in Cuba 
and keep our great country and this 
hemisphere from being infected with the 
malignant virus of communism. 





Bayard Auchincloss’ Sound Dollar Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, like the 


weather, almost everybody talks about 
the need for a sound dollar, but few in- 
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deed are undertaking to do anything 
about it. One such man though, who is 
doing what he can, with what he has, 
where he is, and whose efforts I have ob- 
served and applauded from afar is Bay- 
ard Auchincloss, a young science teacher 
from Oklahoma City. That his efforts 
have attracted the attention of the press 
as well is encouraging, and is attested to 
by three recent articles, which I com- 
mend to the attention of colleagues who 
share my concern over our responsibility 
to shore up the American dollar: 
[From the Napa (Calif.) Register, Apr. 7, 
1960] 
SicnatTures Arg Frne—But Don’t SEnpD ANY 
DosLars 
(By Ed Koterba) 

WasnHincton.—Please don’t send any more 
dollars. They’ve kept two of us busy stuff- 
ing them back in envelopes and returning 
‘em to the senders. 

It all started when I told about an Okla- 
homa City science teacher, Bayard Auchin- 
closs, and his one-man campaign for a sound 
U.S. dollar. 

Auchincloss’ plan is dramatically simple. 
He wants to collect 2 million signatures from 
people who are for a sound dollar. These he 
will display before Members of Congress to 
prove just how deeply incensed our taxpay- 
ers are about inflation. 

MAIL ERUPTS 


I related this, and the mail erupted. With- 
in a few days the sound dollar man received 
500 letters asking for petition-pledge forms 
(which he sent out pronto). 

Letters bombarded me, too—at the Capi- 

and 
at home. They came from the poor, the well- 
established. the young, the elderly, Demo- 
crats and Republicans. So enthusiastic were 
some writers that they enclosed dollar bills 
to be forwarded to Auchincloss. 

The irony is that this personable patriot 
hadn't asked for contributions. He’s ab- 
sorbing the expenses himself, as long as his 
own personal budget can take it. 

Already, the science teacher has amassed 
more than 100,000 “me too” signatures from 
all points of the country. He expects to hit 
his first million in a couple weeks. 

Since he can’t leave his classrooms for the 
whole day, he’s had to hire two helpers at 
his sound dollar headquarters, 106 West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City. They’ve been work- 
ing overtime sending out the petition-pledge 
forms and “I’m For A Sound Dollar” auto 
stickers. 

SEND CLIPPINGS 


There’s another major item in the master 
plan of the sound-dollar man. That is to 
kick off an avalanche of letters from con- 
stituents to Congressmen enclosing clips of 
any newspaper story that tells of Government 
waste or proposed Federal inflationary spend- 
ing. 

Auchincloss, a handsome former P-47 
fighter pilot, and an ace of World War I, 
has another idea of dramatizing his cam- 
paign. He hopes to hold an enormous sound- 
dollar rally in Oklahoma City for 6,000 tax- 
payers. 

Already he has acceptances tentatively 
from two speakers, Capitol Hill’s biggest 
anti-inflation advocates, Senator Harry 
Byrrp, Democrat, of Virginia, and Senator 
Barry GoLpwaTer, Republican, of Arizona. 

Just in the short time since the Okla- 
homan came up with his plan, new records 
leading toward fiscal destruction were being 
established. 

Our national debt nudged up another 
notch and now stands at just a shade under 
$300 billion—the highest debt of any nation 

any generation in all the world. At the 
same time, the people who keep tabs on in- 
buying disclosed that families have 
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fallen deeper than ever into personal debt— 
$50 billion. 

And as this is written, I learn that our 
46-cent dollar has shrunk another fraction— 
to its lowest point in all time. 

Maybe those 2 million signatures will wake 
somebody up in Washington. 


A TEXAN IN WASHINGTON—CRUSADER PUSHES 
ror Sounp DOLLAR 
(By Robert E.: Baskin) 

WasHINGTON.—A carrot-topped young de- 
scendant of Peter Stuyvesant turned up in 
the Capital one day last week to see what he 
could do around here about promoting his 
one-man crusade. 

Bayard Auchincloss is 38, a World War II 
fighter ace over Germany, a science teacher 
at a private school in Oklahoma City and— 
most of all right now—an exponent of the 
sound dollar. 

Washington is full of pleaders for special 
causes, most of whom operate with an ex- 
pertness born of long practice. But Auchin- 
closs is strictly new to the business. 

“I don’t have any organization,” he told 
reporters here, “And I don’t know what 
needs to be done to achieve a sound dollar. 

“What I want to do is arouse the Ameri- 
can public to the need for a sound dollar. 
‘Then it’s up to the people in Government to 
work out the details.” 

Considering the fact that his eae a 
has been underway only since February, he 
appears to be doing fairly well. 

Auchincloss is concentrating on youth and 
he has obtained about 10,000 signatures on 
a@ youth petition to Congress asking that it 
stop increasing the national debt. Kiwanis 
Key Clubs in Oklahoma and Texas, includ- 
ing those in Dallas, have approved the 
project. 

Auchincloss, a member of a wealthy New 
York family, is financing the campaign 
himself. 

“I haven't asked anyone for contributions,” 
he says. 

He is using many types of promotion to 
make the public aware of his campaign. 

On April 15, deadline for filing Federal 
income tax reports, Auchincloss had a sky- 
writer make a big dollar mark over Oklahoma 
City. Newspapers, radio and television ad- 
vised folks that this was a “sound dollar” 
promotion. 

In addition he printed up automobile 
stickers, campaign buttons and stationery 
stickers with the sound dollar theme. 

So far he has received about 1,000 letters 
from persons in 31 States offering to help 
the campaign along. One well-to-do Okla- 
homa farmer spends most of his spare time 
distributing buttons and literature, Auchin- 
closs reports. 

“As the program progresses,” he says, “it 
is becoming more and more apparent that 
people already have strong feelings about the 
financial profligacy of our Government, and 
that all they need is some way to express 
themselves on the subject.” 

Recently, Auchincloss distributed post- 
cards which urge Senators to support a con- 
stitutional amendment to bar any increase 
in the national debt and to reduce it annually 
by $500 million. 

This summer Auchincloss plans to attend 
both national conventions to distribute lit- 
erature and advertise in other ways the sound 
dollar theme. 

Asked about his reasons for launching the 
campaign, he has a simple answer. 


“I’ve got four children,” he says. 
[From the Daily Oklahoman, Mar. 24, 1960] 
INFLATION FIGHTER RALLYING SUPPORTERS— 

AvcHINCLOss’ Sounp DotiarR Lip. ATTRACTS 

Lerrers From 22 STaTes 

(By Bill Harmon) 

Bayard Auchincloss’ favorite letter among 

those received at his Sound Dollar Ltd. head- 


July 1 


quarters came from a Canonsburg, Pa, 
housewife. 

She and her husband, she said, are weary 
of “fighting the losing battle of trying to live 
within our very modest means.” She wrote 
she had left dishes in the sink to take time 
to offer help to the anti-inflation crusade, 

Auchincloss thumbed through a growing 
stack of letters from over the country 
Wednesday. The response to his sound dol- 
lar movement, he said, has been marvelous. 

From a new headquarters location at 106 
West Main answers to the letters along with 
petitions, auto stickers, and red, white, and 
blue folders explaining the plan are going out 
daily. 

Auchincloss, 38-year-old Casady School 
teacher, counted almost 250 letters received 
since Monday. Many of them, like the one 
from the Canonsburg mother, were penned 
or penciled on tablet paper. Others came on 
expensive letterhead stationery. All offered 
aid in the fight against inflation. 

“We've come a long way, I think, in 2 
months. We've become national in scope 
now,” said the soft-spoken Auchincloss. “It 
shows the extent of the feeling of the people 
about what’s happening to the dollar. 

“It’s there, wanting to come out. The 
more they think about it, the stronger their 
feeling about it. That’s the way I feel.” 

The objective of Sound Dollar Ltd., has 
changed a little since it was formally 
launched February 4, he said. It began— 
Auchincloss’ own idea and financed by him— 
as & means of letting the people know about 
economic issues. 

“We're now providing a way for people to 
communicate with their Congressmen easily 
and effectively,” he explained. “We're get- 


‘ting people to write and we're helping them 


realize that their opinions about inflation 
are.worth something.” 

Auchincloss, son of a wealthy New York 
family, seeks no personal gain from the 
movement and he has no readymade plan 
to stop inflation. The goal he’s set for the 
sound dollar petitions is 2 million signatures 
to present to Congress. 

Many of the letters he’s received evidently 
came from elderly persons. 

“Here’s wishing you success,” said a Bald- 
win, N.J.,.man. He said it was time “some- 
one with backbone did something about 
nasty inflation.” 

Inflationary Government spending has 
given him .an upset stomach, said an 
Amarillo, Tex., man, and he was “unable to 
find any Republican or Democratic medicine 
that gives me any relief.” 

A few of the letters contained dollar bills. 

“Sorry it’s only worth 46 cents,” wrote a 
Huntington, W..Va., man who enclosed a 
dollar. 

One letter was written in verse. 

“Looking for a dollar as sound as '39, let 
us stop our kidding, it’s going to a dime. 

‘ “Our Uncle Sam, the Grand Old Man, even 
if he’s broke could find a way to subsidize 
every single bloke,” wrote the versifier from 
Media, Pa. 

“Let’s do something about it besides talk,” 
urged a Clarksburg, W. Va., man. Another, 
from Garden City, N.Y., asked, “Why stop at 
2 million signatures?” 

The letters began coming in more heavily 
since Auchincloss appeared last week at & 
Washington news conference. Reports of 
his crusade for economy in Government were 
circulated in the East, and Auchincloss now 
has received requests for petitions from 22 
States. 

The petitions call for an end to wasteful 
spending and eventually an end to foreign 
aid 


A letter from a New York woman offered 
her services in carrying a sound dollar 
placard in Washington. 

“I could always stretch the dollars but 
they have lost their elasticity,” said another 
from a Belle Vernon, Pa., woman. A re 
teacher deplored the gimme, gimme atti- 
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tude of people today wanting Government 
support from the cradle to the grave. 

Auchincloss said he believes the sound 
dollar movement is just beginning to roll. 
He plans to continue to finance as much of 
it as he can alone. Use of the hew head- 
quarters space was donated by a supporter. 

One of Casady’s original staff of four, 
Auchincloss teaches history, geography, 
general science and music. 

As a P-47 fighter pilot he was an ace in 
World War II with the 8th Air Force, making 
71 combat missions and shooting down five 


German planes, He won the Distinguished 


Flying Cross. 

His teaching duties limit the time he can 
give to Sound Dollar, Ltd., but now that 
national interest is becoming aroused, Au- 
chincloss believes the 2-million-signature 
goal is in sight. 

“We hope to show the mounting feeling.on 
the part of average Americans that they 
don’t want the Government to keep on 
spending so much money, more money year 
after year,” he said. 





Effect of Importation of Machinery on 
the Domestic Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, a serious 
problem exists because of the unfair 
competition to the machinery industry 
on foreign-made machinery and I wish 
to mention at this time some of the ef- 
fects such imports have on the USS. 
economy and on the economy of the 23d 
Congressional District of Illinois which I 
represent. 

Traditionally, the United States is a 
heavy exporter of machinery. However, 
in recent years imports have been grow- 
ing. In the single year between 1958 
and 1959 they rose from $472 million to 
$656 million or by 39 percent. In the 
same period exports remained almost 
stable. Much of the increase is the re- 
sult of more modern, lower cost foreign 
industries rebuilt since World War I, 
many of them with the financial and 
technical aid of the United States. Not 
only do their products come in as im- 
ports and compete with domestic in- 
dustries but they also compete with our 
exporters in foreign markets. 

According to a study by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Illinois share of U.S. 
exports of nonelectrical machinery is 
one-seventh of the national total. About 
11 percent of the Nation’s electrical 
machinery output is located in Illinois. 
Her machinery industry thus is affected 
by increased imports, such as 1959 wit- 
nessed in industrial, office and printing 
machinery and in electrical apparatus 
imports. Furthermore, our machinery 
industry is experiencing more and more 
difficulty in competing in world markets. 

One pertinent example is the recent 
award of a contract to Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd., of Japan, for a number of 
towing locomotives to be used in the 
Panama Canal Zone. It is true that the 
Japanese bid was well under the lowest 
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American bid, that of the Plymouth, 
Ohio, Locomotive Works. Perhaps this 
is good business, but I quarrel with the 
idea that the Japanese were awarded the 
contract through fair and free competi- 
tion. Our laws impose burdensome pro- 
duction costs upon business which, teu- 
gether with our high wages, makes the 
term “free and fair competition” a 
mockery. 

If our machinery industry is to survive, 
action must be taken to insure fair com- 
petition. 

Imports are causing serious concern in 
our country. While exports increased 
only slightly less than the gross national 
product between 1950 and 1959, imports 
increased by 8 percentage points more 
than the increase in gross national 
product. 

Dun’s Review has recently completed 
@ survey of the effects of imports on our 
economy. Both the members of their 
president’s panel—representing 175 of 
the Nation’s leading companies—and a 
random selection of 300 small manufac- 
turers expect more serious competition 
from foreign imports in the next 5 years. 
Most of the panel members and the 
smaller companies polled believe that 
lower labor costs, less overhead, foreign 
government export subsidies, and low 
ocean freight rates account for the dif- 
ference in costs. Many trace it pri- 
marily to lower wage costs, although 
there is diversity of opinion here. I am 
sorry to say that close to 40 percent of 
the presidents of large corporations on 
the panel reported that they plan to 
launch more foreign operations—licens- 
ing arrangements, new plants and ex- 
panded facilities abroad, joint operations 
with oversea manufacturers, and pur- 
chase of foreign concerns. I do not know 
how many of these are located in Illi- 
nois or if any are in my district, but I 
do know that this means the export of 
jobs from our borders and import com- 
petition. The smaller businesses must 
rely on increased efficiency, new prod- 
ucts, automation, and greater produc- 
tion. The increase in imports of finished 
manufactures, which in 1950 constituted 
about 18 percent of total consumption 
imports, accounted for about 34 percent 
of import transactions in 1959. To- 
gether with semimanufactures, they ac- 
counted for over- half of U.S. imports by 
value. This is a grave portent for my 
congressional district and for the State 
of Illinois. 

For all these reasons, I feel that con- 
crete action should be taken immediately 
to alleviate such conditions. 





Federal Bureau of Investigation—IV 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 
Or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 
Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing article is the fourth of a series 
appearing in the Columbus (Ohio) 


before the 


relative to the wonderful réec- 


Dispatch 
ord of the world’s greatest law enforce- 


ment agency: 
Nas the Cundatd ee te bie ee 


tucky. 
Shortly before Christmas, the FBI received 
word that Splitt and Sdhek mist’ well be 
in Columbus. . 


Investigation led to the Northern Lights 
Shopping Center. Splitt had # reputation 
of being an extremely individual. 
Barbara Ann Jones, although of rela 

tender age, was nevertheless a gun moll an 

normally carried a loaded automatic 
strapped to her thigh, concealed by her 


A special agent of the FBI walked into a 
drugstore in the shopping center. He saw 
Splitt and Jones seated at a table. Rein- 
forcements and police were summoned. 

As be OOS 2 Ser ae os 
an appro’ te signal e 
cers. Tne ctansT nonired: tala aaa A 
and Jones were in the drugstore. ee ee 
tives finished Ps yo’ eat a ee 
edged through the crowd car 
were hemmed in by Columbus Lame wan 
FBI. Both were taken into custody before 
they could use firearms. 

In such a case, immediate positive iden- 
tification of a fugitive is of paramount im- 
portance. provide the answer. 

The FBI Identification Division estab- 
lished by Director J. Edgar Hoover in July 
1924, is an indispensable part of the FBI 
team. 


The world’s largest storehouse of identi- 
fication data, currently houses more thar 
155 million sets of fingerprints and receives 
about 20,000 fingerprint cards each working 


day. 

The bulk of these prints are noncriminal 
and are housed in a files. But bo 
are approximately 1 million fingerprin 
cards of individuals arrested for criminal 
offenses. These are segregated from the civil 
fingerprint cards. A “monicker” or nick- 
name file is also available. 

In one instance, the name of “Kentucky 
Red” was all that was known by a law en- 
forcement agency. When this alias was 
checked through the “monicker” files of the 
Identification Division, full facts concerning 
this criminal were made available. As a 
result, a case was solved, a fugitive located, 
and justice meted out. 

At the time of its establishment, the Iden- 
tification Division totaled 810,188 Rngergeay? 
cards. 

These were the result of consolidation of 
the fingerprint cards on hand at the Federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., and 


-those in the possession of the International 


Association of Chiefs of Police. Today thou- 
sands of law enforcement agencies through- 
out the States use and contribute to this 
national clearinghouse of identification data. 
During the early days of World War II, a 
fisherman pulled a shark from the water 
near Miami, Fla. A human hand was found 
in its stomach. It was the right hand and 
identification would be without 
the prints of the left hand. The FBI files 
notorious 


and impersonators) classify fingerprints ac- 
cording to data derived from a study of all 
10 fingers. 
The FBI's efforts to identify the right 
hand necessitated an approximation of the 
classification of the missing left hand. 
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The FBI is constantly serving the public 
through its identification facilities. 

In one instance, an individual from Thiess, 
Germany, consulted the FBI as to the where- 
abouts of a missing relative who had been 
known to reside in Oklahoma years earlier. 

A check of the Identification Division files 

the FBI revealed that this missing relative 
was in Portland, Oreg. The co ndent 
in Germany and the missing person Ore- 
gon were notified. As a result, father and 

were restored in family unity after an 


the civil files of the FBI revealed he had 
been ited in the State of Washing- 
ton in 1905, one of the first enlistees of the 
U.S. Army subjected to fingerprinting. 

In Columbus, Ohio, recently, a man was 
charged with the death of three schoolchil- 
dren. The individual, driving a stolen car 
and fleeing from police, lost control of the 
vehicle and plowed into a group of children 
awaiting a schoolbus in South High Street. 
Three died. 

There have been similar occasions in the 
past when the offender was not under police 
scrutiny as in the preceding case. For ex- 
ample, there was the situation involving a 
J-year-old schoolchild. As she stepped from 
the curb after school she was struck and 
killed by a hit-and-run motorist. 

Alert local officers investigating at the 
scene of the crime encountered bits of evi- 
dence which led to the solution of this case. 

Tiny pinpoints of paint embedded in the 
clothing of the child were sent to the FBI 
laboratory for spectrographic analysis. In 
the hands of scientists staffing the FBI 
laboratory, these paint imens were 
analyzed. They found that the vehicle was 
an old model car which had been painted 11 
different times. 

Comparison with the FBI national auto- 
mobile paint file showed that the car was 
a 1948 Pontiac and was green at the time it 
left the factory, but 10 subsequent layers 
of paint had been applied. 

The FBI advised local officers of the exact 
order and color of each layer of paint and 
the order in which these applications were 
put on the car. Shortly, police located a 
suspect vehicle. 

A penknife and a quick flick of the wrist 
made it possible for an investigating police- 
man to secure a sample of paint from the 
suspect vehicle. It was sent to the FBI 
laboratory and there compared with the 
initial specimen. Each layer of paint 
matched up conclusively. 

When faced with the possible testimony of 
an FBI expert in local trial, the suspect con- 
fessed and admitted the situation which led 
to the death of the child. 

Prior to November 1932, this would not 
have been possible. At that time the FBI 
laboratory was founded. Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, in building the basic structure of the 


tion. During the 1959 fiscal year, nearly 185,- 


000 examinations were conducted by experts 
of the FBI laboratory. 

Examinations cover a multitude of mat- 
ters. The FBI laboratory has on hand sam- 
ples of the typewriting. of all known U.S. 
makes and most typewriters of foreign manu- 
facture. There are thousands of samples 
of safety paper. Handwriting as retained 
from known extortionists, impersonators, 
espionage agents, anonymous letter writers, 
and persons likely to participate in the over- 


‘throw of the U.S. Government. 


Even lipstick is susceptible to analysis and 
comparison with FBI standards. 

As its name implies, the FBI laboratory is 
not devoted solely to criminal undertakings. 

A few years ago, an elderly lady died. Liti- 
gation arose over the estate and the case 
wound up in Federal court. 

One thing which puzzled the persons look- 
ing after the estate was the large number 
of notebooks, papers, notes, and various doc- 
‘uments around the huge house. Some men- 
tioned explorations. 

A question developed as to the authen- 
ticity of papers relating to the Lewis and 
Clark expedition into the Northwest Terri- 
tory. The papers soon wound up in the 
FBI laboratory. It took the laboratory a 


relatively short period of time to render its 
report: 


“The papers are notes of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, authentic notes, the only 
known authentic notes, in the handwriting 
of Lewis, and of Clark, except. for document 
No. 12 which was a map and contained a 

h written in the margin; that para- 
graph was written personally by Thomas Jef- 
ferson.” 

The FBI laboratory concluded that these 
documents would be interesting to scholars 
and historians when ultimately published. 

Like all FPBI-undertakings, the laboratory 
is devoted to search for the truth. The offi- 
cials and experts of the FBI laboratory are 
not rated according to the number of con- 
victions which they obtain. Appreciation 
of scientific fact—understanding of science 
as a means of assisting in the administration 
of justice is of top-level importance. 

Thus the FBI laboratory is a valuable ad- 
junct of law enforcement officers throughout 
the land. Both are devoted to serving the 
ends of justice. Neither is concerned with 
convictions per se; each is concerned with 
putting facts on the record. 


Fulbright Report Falls Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30,1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the report of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, we witness the appall- 
ing spectacle of Americans trying to 
undermine American prestige. I cail to 
the attention of my coileagues the article 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
this morning’s New York Herald 
Tribune: 

FULBRIGHT REPORT ON U-2 SEEN REACHING 
New Low 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHIncTon, June 29.—Has the “prestige” 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
“reached a new low”? The Senate has just 
been given a report on the U-2 affair which 
in part is concurred in by some of its Mem- 
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bers, while others dissent. It lacks coordina- 
tion and consistency. Ten Senators—all of 
them Democrats, including Senator Krn- 
NEDY—Officially put themselves on record as 
implying that the President should have 
lied to the world. Six Republicans and one 
Democrat insist that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the President to tell the truth. 

The same committee’s chairman, Senator 
J. WILLIAM FuLsricHtT, Democrat of Arkansas, 
after presenting the report to the Senate, 
alleges that the administration is lying now 
about certain aspects of the incident. In a 
speech to the Senate, he says: 

“We are told that this particular flight 
‘was in a special category; that it was seek- 
ing information of extraor importance © 
which might not be available later. How- 
ever, we are not told, even under conditions 
of the utmost secrecy, what that informa- 
tion was. In view of the sensitivity of some 
of the other things we were told, this 
reticence on the part of the executive branch 
raises the question of whether the informa- 
tion sought on May 1 was in fact as impor- 
tant as it has ben represented. There is 
ground here for the conclusion that the 
alleged extraordinary importance of this in- 
formation is the administration’s cover story 
for its own costly mistake.” 


SEES INCONSISTENCY 


To accuse one’s own Government of lying 
to a Senate committee doesn’t seem to 
bother the Senator, who, in the same speech, 
also declares that President Eisenhower 
should have refused to take responsibility 
for the U-2 business and, instead, should 
somehow have evaded the truth. For, while 
Mr. Eisenhower did not really know in ad- 
vance of the particular flight on May 1, he 
did give general authorization in advance 
and said so to the American people and the 
world. Yet Chairman FuLsricnt says to 
the Senate: 

“The gravest mistake was made when the 
President assumed responsibility for the 
flight.” 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
ranking Republican on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Senator Frank LauscHeE, of 
Ohio, Democrat, in a separate report con- 
curred in by five Republican Senators, ree 
butted this same point as follows; 

“Conditions following the May 1 flight 
having developed as they did, it was un- 
avoidable for the President to make a state- 
ment with regard to it. If he had to make 
a statement, he had to state the truth. 
Moreover, if he had not told the truth by 
avoiding personal responsibility, the four de- 
mands Khrushchey made upon him in Paris 
would not have been altered.” 


NOTES CONTRADICTIONS 


But what is puzzling are the contradic- 
tions in the main report, which frankly says 
that “the sort of information provided by the 
U-2 if or enormous value in assessing Soviet 
capability to mount a surprise attack,” and 
then argues later on as follows: 


“In looking back, if one accepts the con- 
clusion that the failure of the mission fur- 
nished an excuse for Khrushchev’s wrecking 
of the summit conference, then, in the ab- 
sence of compelling reasons to the contrary, 
there is good reason to conclude that the 
flight should not have gone.” 

But the Secretary of Defense says the rea- 
sons were compelling, and the Senate major- 
ity report itself concedes the great value of 
information obtained by the U-2 flights, 
which were needed to help protect the Amer- 
ican people against surprise attack by the 
missiles of the Soviet Union, 

THE FULBRIGHT SPEECH 


Possibly the prize example of inconsistency 
and lack of coordination among the Demo- 
cratic Members is to be found in Senator 
FULBRIGHT’s Own speech, when he says; 
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“In any event, my argument is not that 
the President should not have told the truth; 
my argument is that he should not, as the 
head of our Nation, have become personally 
involved in the incident, one way or the 
other.” 

WOULDN'T SATISFY RED CHIEF 

This appears to be one of those “distinc- 
tions without a difference.” For the query 
will be immediately posed as to how a Pres- 


ident of ‘the United States can keep himself - 


from becoming “personally involved” in any 
official action taken by his own administra- 
tion. One can hear already the outcries from 
the Democrats demanding an investigation 
of why the President, assuming that he did 
blame someone ¢lse, didn’t know in advance 
what was being done and why he has subor- 
dinates who do such things, and so on. In- 
deed, Mr. Khrushchev would not have been 
satisfied with such a patent evasion of offi- 
cial responsibility and would have continued 
to demand the removal and punishment of 
those same subordinates. 

There was a time when the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had considerable pres- 
tige. Today its report stands as a glaring 
example of how to furnish arguments to the 
Soviets for use on the airwaves to try to 
discredit the United States and to help bring 
it to a “new low in prestige’-—which phrase 
an American Senator, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, uses in an 
indictment of his own Government. 





Some Notes on Foreign Trade—Tariff 
Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30,1966 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, so much 
has been said and written about the ef- 
fects for good or ill upon our total econ- 
omy exerted by our trade and tariff poli- 
cies that it sometimes is difficult to ob- 
tain a clear, broad, and objective picture 
of the situation. 

Recently, at the request of Mr. C. Wil- 
son Harder, president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, Mr. 
George Burger, Jr., prepared a thought- 
ful and careful analysis of the problem 
which I believe merits reading and study. 

Mr. Burger is assistant to the presi- 
dent of this organization. The organ- 
iza*ion itself, certainly known to most 
Members of Congress, is an excellent ex- 
ample of democracy in action. Repre- 
senting the largest numerical strength of 
any such businessmen’s organization, 
this federation espouses causes only 
after they have been individually voted 
upon and endorsed by the majority of its 
many thousands of small and independ- 
ent business members throughout the 
entire Nation. 

The article follows: 

Some NOrTEs ON FOREIGN TRADE—TARIFF 

PROBLEMS 

Right from the beginning, it’s tmportant 
to get a balanced view on these matters. 
Some points are in order: 

1. The problem of import damage to US. 
domestic industries is not new; it is some- 
thing that’s been with our country right 
from the beginning and despite the pres- 


ing number of small businesses. 

2. We're not alone in this problem. To a 
greater or lesser degree, some businessmen 
and labor bodies in other countries have 
been, and are, complaining to their own 
governments about the effect of imports on 
their own industries. 

3. Since we are not a self-contained unit 
(since we need some things produced in 
other lands), we’ve got to trade. This leads 
to problems. For instance, we buy tin. To 
pay for this, we try to sell oil. This runs 
us headon into industries in other coun- 
tries, and generates competition. For the 
gross of knitting needles we. sell to Japan, 
the payback may come in a roundabout 
way, as an effort to sell, say on the part of 
England, a British automobile to some con- 
sumer in our country. j 

4. In all this international buying and 
selling, just the same as in our own buying 
and selling, somebody is going to get hurt. 
My friend who opened a variety store in 
South Redwood City went into competition 
with a chap across the street, and failed. 
He got hurt because of competition. Now 
he’s doing something else. Our problem, in 
all work on international trade, is to prevent 
serious injury through unfair competition. 
This is where the rub comes in. Who is to 
say what is serious injury and unfair com- 
petition? A case in point: When my wife 
suffered a thyroid condition, the family doc- 
tor was.much alarmed and gave her a long, 
costly series of treatment. Finally he sent 
her to a specialist. This chap, used to seeing 
extreme cases, examined her, dismissed her 
trouble as inconsequential. 

5. As in all other situations, the outfits 
most likely to be hurt first and worst are 
the newer and smaller firms in an industry. 
At both levels they are likely to be tender 
financially, However, we’ve got to make a 
distinction: the direct, immediate effect of 
imports is likely to be felt by manufacturers 
in affected lines. Retailers (particularly the 
large retailers) generally are most interested 
in being able to sell good goods at long 
profits, regardless of source of supply. In the 
field of imports, this may not be entirely 
true for the smaller retailers who, for one 
reason or another, may be wedded to dis- 
tribution of American-made products. But, 
generally, retailers will complain bitterly 
only when imports dry up sufficient domestic 
manufactures that. they begin to lose cus< 
tomers due to unemployment. Since manu- 
facturing in the U.S. employs only a fraction 
of the number of workers who are employed 
in the retailing trades, this reaction could 
be a long time coming, barring a well- 
developed public relations program by af- 
fected manufacturers. Further, we've got 
to make another distinction: the effect of, 
and reaction to, imports can vary from area 
to area. For instance, our port cities would 
have an interest in foreign trade, imports 
and exports, and might think such trade very 
beneficial. But a nonport city—that is, the 
site of an affected manufacturing plant or 
plants—might be forced to stay awake nights 
worrying about the inflow of foreign goods. 

6. There’s no question but that there is 
@ definite problem in some areas of our do- 
mestic industry due, directly and indirectly, 
to imports from foreign countries. For in- 
stance, Business Week reports: “China- 
makers have had a body blow from the 
growth of imported merchandise. Eight out 
of 21 firms of long standing in the restau-_ 
rantware field folded in the last couple of 
years.” Some of the remaining factors in 
the industry have made manufacturing con- 
nections abroad. 

Among the products and industries affected 
seriously by import competition, are the fol- 


Watches, office machinery, sewing machin- 
ery, tableware, cameras, clothing (women’s 
and men’s), bicycles, wilton and velvet car- 


9,000 to 4,000, but 
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ence of which we have developed an increas- pets, radios, semiconductors, handmade 
glassware, chemicals, 


-oil, automobiles, coal, 


some of these foreign manufacturers will 
take a beating. Goliath is already cutting 
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the United States: It has set up plants 
abroad to produce, with lower labor costs, 
machines to with those being sold 


here from Japan. Its employment at its 
New Jersey plant has 
not 


| 


ing tide of imports so 
the introduction of labor saving machinery. 


grows and dimishes with our prosperity, and 
with its cycle. High tariffs have never re- 
versed an economic The 
Hawley protective tariff of the early 1930’s, 
one of the biggest barriers ever erected 
import competition, failed miserably 


amounts of capital to. restore the war-shat- 
tered. and disrupted economies of other lands 
(to a degree, in self-interest we’ve had to 
do this in order to remain competitive with 
the only other major power in the world— 
the U.'S.S.R.). Whether or not we want a 
“payback,” we've got to get one, and we 
must expect it to come in goods and services, 
There’s no other way out. This would seem 
to be the pattern that came about after 
World War I, when the sum of our 

capital investment, in other countries was 
much smaller than recently. In this connec- 
tion, in textiles (one of the hard-hit indus- 
tries), according to Business Week, it’s un- 
likely you will find many stores doing as 
much as 5 percent in imports, 1, 2, or 3 per- 
cent would be more like it—as compared with 
the 10-percent figure after World War L. 


10. The facts in No. 9, above, would seem | 


to indicate that, if we are in trouble over 
imports, we are now only in the early stages. 
This is borne out by statements that the 
thing which is worrying manufacturers 

is not so much the total volume of imports 


$115 million worth of imports. 
against half of that in 1955. Further, im- 
ported new car registrations for the first 8 
year amounted to 400,000, 


The truth is that in other countries wages 
are perhaps 25 of what they are in 
the United States. But this is not (as indi- 
cated in the example of automobiles and 
bicycles in No. 7 foregoing) the only reason 
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for successful sales of foreign products on 
our markets. It is, however, one reason in 
certain industries affected, and in these 
industries an important one. 

12. Much is being heard about the estab- 
lishment of plants abroad by U.\S.firms. US. 
firms are establishing such plants. But it 
must be kept carefuliy in mind that not all 
these plants are being established to sell 
back into the U.S. markets. Some of them 
are being established to meet local and 
regional requirements which could not be 
met out of plants located in the United 
States. In any case, as reported in U.S. News 
& World Report, John L. Lewis recently 
observed “1,000 American companies have 
producing plants abroad. They employ 1 
million foreign workers.” A list of some of 
these companies and brief descriptions of 
their operations (based mainly on an article 
from US. News & World Report are 
appended. 

18. Some effort has been made to make a 
ease for freer foreign trade, or to attack pro- 
tectionist moves, on the basis of relative 
employment. For instance, statement has 
been made that the process of foreign trade 


(imports and exports) is responsible for 4.5 - 


Million jobs (steamship operations claimed 
that in 1956 the jobs of 1 million New Eng- 
land workers depended on foreign trade). 
But just how many of these jobs are due to 
imports, and how many to exports, is not 
broken down (think of this in the context 
of having to have imports to have exports, 
and vice versa). Against this, it was said, up 
to 1 year ago, that the jobs of 500,000 Ameri- 
cans had been affected by foreign trade. In 
any case, judging by the number of industries 
affected by import competition, and by the 
fact that in only one of these industries— 
pottery—there are 100,000 jobs, this 500,000 
figure could be low. 

14. In any case, the argument over dam- 
ages in this field seems to center around 
two or three things: 

(a) Whether our Government is using the 
escape-clause device in agreements to pro- 
vide needed protection of our domestic 
industries. 

(b) Whether there is vigilance in using 
peril-point provisions and powers to assure 
no damage to U.S. manufacturers. 

(c) Whether we are, in fact, allowing the 
United States to become a dumping ground 
for foreign manufacturers. 

In connection with the latter, we’ve got to 
remember that other countries have accused 
us of dumping in our below-.US. cost sales 
of agricultural commodities on world mar- 
kets. But in this connection, American Vis- 
cose Corp. complained in 1956 that of 92 com- 
plaints of dumping submitted by US. man- 
ufecturers and industries to Government 
from 1947 on, in only two cases were there 
findings. that dumping had actually oc- 
curred. The Nationwide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy reported in 1958 that suc- 
ceeding Presidents had given but lipservice 
to escape-clause provisions in our tariff laws. 

APPENDIX—AMERICAN FIRMS WITH PLANTS 

ABROAD 
(Based mainly on article in U.S. News & 
World Report) 

Royal McBee: Three plants in Holland, 
building a fourth, producing typewriters, 
with total employment of 1,600. Another 
plant, !n Italy, makes accounting equipment. 
Pians to import a portable from the Dutch 
Plants, costing about $75, as compared with 
the selling price of $145 for its American 
made counterpart. 

Smith-Corona: Recently bought British 
Typewriters, Ltd., in order to compete with 
foreign sold in this country. Its 
British plant labor costs are estimated about 
70 cents an hour. 

Remington-Rand: Expanding its oversea 
operations, already had 23,000 workers in 29 
plants. Latest move, agreement with Japa- 
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mese company to make business machines for 
the Far East. Remington portables made 
in Holland are coming in to the United 
States at a few hundred a month. Some 
standard typewriters produced in Holland are 
coming in, too. 

Underwood: Reports its British plant is 
bursting at the seams. Is selling in the Euro- 
pean market. Earlier this year it opened a 
new plant in Italy for adding machines and 
may produce a standard typewriter for the 
US. market. 

(All the four foregoing firms are banking 
on their oversea operations to keep them 
competitive in foreign markets and at home.) 

National Cash: Plants in Britain, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, Brazil, and 
Japan which employ 7,300. 

Frieden: Plant in Holland makes cal- 
culators and billing machines, is about to 
add a full line. Some office equipment parts 
made in Holland are to be exvorted to the 
United States for use in assembling domestic 
products. Labor costs abroad reported one- 
third of U.S. costs. 

Burroughs: One plant in France, employ- 
ing 600, making adding machines, for sale 
in European Common Market, by present 
plans. 

IBM: Twenty-five thousand eight hundred 
and fifty employees in 22 plants in 18 coun- 
tries. Plants in G2rmany, France, and Italy 
are being expanded. New factory underway 
in Holland, and others being built in Japan 
and Argentina. At present time none of its 
products are coming back into the United 
States. 

Minnerota-Mining: Shortly will begin 
making recording tapes and other supplies in 
new South African plant. Company officials 
also looking for suitable property in Italy, 
for a new $750,000 factory, 

Hamilton Watch: Agreement with Japa- 
nese firm to exchange its production know- 
how for the exclusive right to sell that firm's 
watches in U.S. markets. The Japanese firm 
plans to send 8,000 watches a month into 
the United States. In Japan the average 
wage for workers in precision industries, 
making watches, radios, cameras, and opti- 
cal instruments, is $46 a month. Average 
wage in the United States is about $360 a 
month. 

Elgin National: Has leased small factory 
in Switzerland, for manufacture and assem- 
bly of watch components, for use in U.S. as- 
sembly. Average wage in Switzerland is 
about 60 cents an hour. 

U.S. Time Corp.: Has taken over 2 Ger- 
man plants that make 1.2 million timepieces 
a@ year. Time plants in Germany, England, 
and France employ 3,700. All the firm’s 
movements for low-priced watches are made 
in the United States, however. 

Singer Sewing: Americans bought $3 mil- 
lion in British sewing machines in 1958, most 
made by a Singer subsidiary. Singer is the 
only large sewing machine maker left in the 
United States. It is producing a low-priced 
machine in Scotland to sell at $69.50 in the 
United States, to compete with foreign ma- 
chines, mostly Japanese, which sell for as 
low as $49.50. The British wage rate is about 
$1 an hour. Singer has had plants in Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy, and France for many 
years. It is building in Turkey, Australia, 
and Mexico. It has part interest in a Jap- 
anese firm, but none of this firm’s products 
are being sold in the ‘United States. It has 
definitely cut back on manufacturing in the 
United States, mostly on the cheaper models. 
No plants are closed, but employment is 
down (for instance, its New Jersey plant has 
dropped from 9,000 to less than 5,000), but 
attributes this to automation. 

(American auto makers, hit by falling ex- 
ports, are increasing production abroad to 
Keep sales and profits up.) 

Ford: Plant in Australia planned to em- 
ploy 2,750 workers and produce 200 cars a 
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day. Will make trucks in Argentina, in $15 
million plant, employing 1,200. 

GM: Completing new plant in Brazil. Em- 
ployed 97,000 overseas in 1957, and 107,000 in 
1958. Net investment outside United States 
and Canada, end of last year: $330.5 million. 

Chrysler: 1958 bought 25-percent interest 
in Simca, plans to increase holdings. Re- 
cently announced plans to build in Mexico 
for parts. Later plans to produce 12,000 
Chrysler and Simca cars there, 

GM: Plans to import 64,000 Vauxhalls and 
Opels this year, compared with 33,000 in 1958. 

Ford: Plans to import 44,000 English Fords 
and German Taunus cars, 2,000 more than 
1958. 

Chrysler: Plans to ship 50,000 Simcas to 
the United States this year, against 12,800 
sales from September through December last 
year. 

(Auto industry pay in Britain, an average 
hourly $1.26; in Germany, 69 cents an hour; 
in France, slightly higher than in Germany, 
all against an average $2.66 an hour, plus 
fringe benefits, in the United States.) 

(Rubber companies are using foreign 
plants to produce small tires for small cars 
abroad, and also for shipment into the 
United States for sale here.) 

General: Plants in 18 countries, including 
Canada. Principal products tires and tubes, 
some plastics, and tiles. 

Goodrich: New plants building or plarined 
in Brazil, Australia, and Iran. Synthetic 
rubber factory planned for Holland. 

Firestone: 9i& million being poured into 
building and expansion overseas. Major ex- 
pansion areas: Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, 
India, Portugal, and Germany. Has 15,000 
factory workers in 17 foreign countries. 

U. S. Rubber: Recently. acquired majority 
interest in one of the largest German rubber 
companies. Also has plants in Belgium and 
France. 

Goodyear: Making tires and tubes in 29 
foreign countries. Sinking $7 million into 
new plant in France. ; 

(In drugs, the benefit has been, to an ex- 
tent, with American companies, because 
other countries have been forced to get basic 
materials from us.) 

Parke-Davis: Rapidly expanding abroad 
because of high cost of exports from the 
United States to other countries. Wages in 
Germany are 25 cent of those in the 
United States. Has plants in Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, South Africa, Australia, Puerto Rico, 
Brazil, Colombia, Argentina, and Chile. Its 
British plant, in operation since before 1900 
now employs more than 1,500 people. Has 
close to 5,000 employees, exclusive of Canada. 

Johnson & Johnson: Six thousand five 
hundred employees in 20 countries, making 
baby products and health and hospitalization 
specialities. No plans to manufacture abroad 
especially for the United States, althouch 
this is being done to a minor degree on spe- 
cialized products. 

Merck, Sharp & Dohme: Owns largest 
chemical and pharmaceutical manufacturing 
plant in India. Other units in Holland, 
Britain, and Australia being expanded. Com- 
pany reports no drop in employment in the 
United States, just expanded consumption 
abroad. 

Bristol-Myers: Just bought new German 
plant, and plans another to employ 250 in 
making toothpaste, hair tonics, shaving 
cream, and other products. Other plants in 
Britain, Latin America, South America, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

Vicks Chemical: In the Philippines, at one 
of the three oversea plants owned and op- 
erated by Vicks, the wage scale, based on offi- 
cial rate of exchange, is around $3.62 a day. 

International Harvester: Producing bar- 
gain-price tractors in Britain for sale into 
the United States. Plans to import at least 


- 300 this year, to sell for about $2,800, as com- 


pared with an American-made machine that 
goes for $3,350. 
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Ford. Motor: Importing two models of 
diesel tractors made in its British plants. 
In last few years, $28 million worth of one of 
these models was sold in the United States. 

J. I. Case: Has bought controlling interest 
in a French firm that makes tractors and 
other farm equipment. Has not announced 
plans to import French production, but 
‘there’s possibly it may import a small diesel 
tractor. 

Deere & Co.: Owns 85-percent interest in 
German plant that turns out tractors and 
other farm equipment. Has another plant in 
Mexico, and building another in, Argentina. 

Allis-Chalmers: Has plant in Britain and 
recently bought others in Mexico and 
Australia. 

(Interesting observation on comparative 
wage rates: IH pays about 80 cents an hour 
in Britain, 70 cents an hour in Germany and 
France. The average wage for its hourly 
employees in the United States is $2.59.) 

Ex Cello Corp.: (Machine tools) says it’s 
being priced out of world markets, and the 
only way to stay in business is to make 
products abroad. Formerly 25 percent of 
American-made machine tools went for ex- 
port. Now the flow is the other way. It 
has bought plants in Britain and Germany. 
German labor costs are 25 percent of De- 
troit. In England, skilled labor is available 
at $1 an hour. Its domestic employment 
is down from 10,000 a couple of years ago 
to 6,750 now. The firm isn’t bringing for- 
eign-made products back into the United 
States, but says it will have no qualms about 
doing so if the need arises. 

Gross Printing Press: Employs 800 people 
in new plant in Britain, building a smaller 
plant in Germany. Has not yet tried to 
sell British-built presses in the United States. 
Says its British subsidiary could undersell 
its domestic plant by 25 percent any day 
in the U.S. market. Comparative labor costs 
are 80 cents an hour in Britain against $2.72 
an hour in Chicago. 

Hyster Co.: Has opened new plants in 
Britain, Holland, and Brazil. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell: Has 50-50 owner- 
ship deal with a Japanese firm that employs 
close to 13,000 workers. 

Marine Outboard International: Bought 
newly built plant in Belgium to assemble 
Evinrude and Johnson outboard motors of 
small sizes. Has. $2.6 million investment 
presently, will expand on this by another 
million. 

Otis Elevator: Has number of oversea 
plants, and policy of importing some of the 
more complicated components of elevators 
because, even after paying duty, they are 
cheaper than those produced in the United 
States. Figures its manufacturing costs are 
two-thirds raw material, one-third labor in 
Europe, and just the reverse in the United 
States. 

Yale & Towne: Has metal products plants 
in Britain and Germany and two licensees 
in France. Plans to open another plant in 
Brazil. 

Eversharp: Recently announced plans to 
import razor blades from newly purchased 
plant in Sweden. 

Johns Manville: Has working agreements 
with 13 companies in 10 European coun- 
tries. Opening two plants in Italy. Invest- 
ing several million in existing plants in 
Latin America, and has acquired majority 
interest in a Mexican factory. ; 

Du Pont: Building three new plants, to 
employ 1,000, in Holland, Belgium, north- 
ern Ireland to produce fibers, paint, and 
synthetic rubber for the European market. 

Worthington Corp.: Makes pumps, com- 

ressors, and other industrial equipment in 

1 countries, about to open new plant in 
Italy, and is thinking of expansion in South 
America. Although Worthington’s. sales 
abroad represent about one-fourth of its 
total business, 60 percent of these sales are 
based on oversea production, and only 40 
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percent represents exports from this coun- 
try. ‘ 

Litton Industries: operations 
abroad, primarily to make items to sell back 
into the U.S. market. Just bought major- 
ity interest in Swedish firm that produces 
cash registers. Forty percent of this Swed- 
ish firm’s output is now sold in the United 
States, and Litton aims to raise this to 75 
percent. . Litton has plant in Netherlands 
which ships to the United States. . Addi- 
tionally, the firm imports German-built ma- 
chines. 





One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Gardner, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged and honored to bring to the 
attention of the House that the city of 
Gardner, Mass., in my district is cele- 
brating this week its 175th anniversary 
with an impressive program of activities 
to commemorate this outstanding event. 
In recognition of this anniversary, Iam 
introducing an appropriate resolution 
for the consideration of the House which 
extends greetings and congratulations to 
the community on the occasion of the 
175th anniversary of the incorporation 
as a town of Gardner, Mass. 

It was on June 27, 1785, that the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, approved the petition of 
some 30 citizens to incorporate the town- 
ship of Gardner, named after the great 
hero of Bunker Hill, Col. Thomas Gard- 
ner, from portions of the surrounding 
towns of Winchendon, Ashburnham, 
Westminster, and Templeton. At the 
time of incorporation, Gardner had a 
population of about 375, made up of 
some 60 families, mostly engaged in 
farming. 

Located in an area of Massachusetts 
which was settled by pioneer colonists 
in the early days of American history, 
Gardner has grown from this small be- 
ginning into a thriving and active com- 
munity of some 20,000 people. Today, 
Gardner is a busy manufacturing center 
known as the Chair City of the World, 
symbolic of its fame as a furnituremak- 
ing center. The manufacture of fine 
furniture in Gardner goes back to 1805 
and the community takes pride in the 
fact that its artisans and craftsmen have 
made the name of Gardner synonymous 
with that of quality furniture. 

Furnituremaking is Gardner’s chief 
industry with some 100 factories, big and 
small, making home furnishings of all 
kinds. Among the largest furniture 
makers is the well-known Heywood- 
Wakefield plant, one of the oldest furni- 
ture: manufacturers in America. It re- 
mains under the active management of 
direct descendants of the five Heywood 
brothers, who founded the company in 
1826. There are other outstanding con- 
cerns too numerous to recite here. 

In these brief remarks, Mr. Speaker, it 
is not possible for me to recount in full 





reality on June 27, 1785, when Gardner 
was incorporated as a town from parts 
of four neighboring towns. Gardner 
took about 6,000 acres from Westminster, 


2,800 acres from Ashburnham, 4,500 


acres from Winchendon, and 700 acres 
from Templeton. 

For some 50 years, farming was the 
main occupation and those few first in- 
dustries were those which met the needs 
of farmers. Chairmaking had its — 


work was done by hand except. for the 

legs which were turned by a lathe. His 

product was well received in such cities 
Springfield, 


day and diversified manufacturing enter- 
p Jes from baby and doll. carriages to 
industrial time recorders. 

T ama. prompted. ae: Ota Geiiaion ie Ua 
a word about the leadership and the 
people of Gardner with special emphasis 
on this generation. 

Like most New England communities, 
Gardner originated in travail, pains- 
taking work and bitter sacrifice. The 
early founders meant business. They 
were not confounded by the grandiose, 
economic schemes and social ventures 
that confront us. They were a devout 
and patriotic people. They placed their 
faith in their God and their reliance in 
the developing strength of their free in- 
stitutions and their courageous fellow 
countrymen. 

First of all, they established places of 
worship, meeting houses, schools and 
libraries. The rows of stone walls which 
cover so much of the New England 
countryside are silent, but impressive 
testimony to their industry and laborious 
work. They zealously pursued the arts 
of agriculture and husbandry and wrung 
out of the stubborn, rock-strewn soil and 
rugged hills of colonial lands a meager, 
hard-earned living for themselves and 
their families that nurtured a whole- 
some, loyal family life. 

They encouraged learning, the arts 
and sciences, and diligently embraced 
education as a means of securing better 
leadership and developing their re- 


sources, and lifting the levels of knowl- 


edge, intelligence and know-how. 

Their patriotism was not only a watch- 
word; it was an all-embracing, con- 
stantly felt resolution to defend and de- 
velop their sacred birthright. 


Present-day Gardner has many out- 


standing leaders imbued with this devo- 
tion to basic values and fundamental 
institutions. I know of no other Ameri- 
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Thus, an enviable esprit ‘de corps has 
been built, animated by strong, capable, 


the people, who are quick to recognize 
not only what is in the interests of the 
city, but what squares with the rules of 
humanity and justice. 

I am exceedingly proud of this great 
city with its superb leaders and loyal 
people. It is without question one of the 
cleanest and most beautiful of all Amer- 
ican cities, and it could never be ex- 
celled in its civic spirit and patriotic 
fervor. 

Gardner is indeed a queen and a gem 
among the cities of the Nation, and on its 
175th anniversary, Iam highly privileged 
to hail, salute, and heartily congratulate 
the leaders and the people of this hard- 
working, warm-hearted, dignified, and 
charming city. 

Gardner marches into the future with 
the vibrant confidence born of its il- 
lustrious heritage and past successes, in- 
spired by a most able and vigorous lead- 
ership, and sustained by a loyal and de- 
Voted people. 

Gardner, working harmoniously for the 
advancement of the community, will 
move ahead in growth and progress in 
these years, and in the years to come, 
ever growing stronger in a material sense 
and ever preserving and enhancing that 
quality of spiritual dedication for which 
it is noted and which will continue to 
engender in its citizenry those close ties 
of loyalty, respect, and affection which 
are so essential to American community 
life and so valuable in safeguarding the 
fountainhead of American enterprise 
and freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, in observance of its 175th 
anniversary, Gardner has arranged a 
varied program of events extending from 
June 27 to July 4 which should long be 
remembered by northern Worcester 
County. Among the highlights will be 
@ general reunion of all Gardner High 
School classes, which promises to be the 
largest class reunion ever held at the 
school, a huge civic parade, reportedly 


1960. 


alumni of this outstanding school, which 
will furnish dramatic and convincing 
proof of this school’s contributions to 
the growth and welfare of the commu- 
nity. Several thousand will attend the 
special program planned at Stone Field. 

Gardner’s 175th anniversary celebra- 
tion program opened on Monday of this 
week with a special proclamation by 
Mayor Cyrille P. Landry. This procla- 
mation so fittingly sets the general char- 
acter of the Gardner observance that 
under unanimous consent I insert the 
text at this point in the Recorp: 

[From the Gardner (Mass.) News, June 27, 
1960] 
PROCLAMATION 

Gardner's 175th anniversary celebration 
gets underway today with a proclamation by 
Mayor Cyrille P. Landry officially setting 
aside the week of June 27-July 4 for the 
citywide observance. The proclamation fol- 
lows: 

CITY OF GARDNER BY HIS HONOR, CYRILLE P. 
LANDRY, MAYOR, A PROCLAMATION, 1960 

In the “History of the Town of Gardner” 
written by the Reverend William D. Her- 
rick and others (November 1877—July 1878) 
the following statement appears: “According 
to the most accurate information, which we 
are able to obtain, regarding the initiatory 
steps, taken for the incorporation of this 
town, Mr. John Glazier, then a citizen of 
Westminster, in May 1785, presented a peti- 
tion to the Massachusetts Legislature, bear- 
ing about 30 signatures, praying that body to 
erect certain portions of Winchendon, Ash- 
burnham, Westminster, and Templeton, in- 
to a township, called Gardner.” 

Acting on the above petition the general 
court of Massachusetts on June 27, 1785, 
created the town of Gardner, securing the 
necessary land from the westerly part of 
Westminster, the southwesterly part of Ash- 
burnham, the southeasterly part of Win- 
chendon, and the easterly part of Templeton, 
in the county of Worcester. 

The history referred to above tells us that, 
as far as is known, Gardner had, at its in- 
corporation as a town, “a population of only 
about 375, embraced in about 60 families.” 
The principal occupation of the inhabitants, 
during the first 20 years following the in- 
corporation, was farming. At the present 
time Gardner—having become a city Janu- 
ary 1, 1923—has a population of approxi- 
mately 20,000 and has become a manufactur- 
ing center whose products are known 
throughout the world. 

It is only fitting that we celebrate the 
175th birthday of our fair city and pay trib- 
ute to those who helped to make it a reality. 
Now, therefore, I, Cyrille P. Landry, mayor of 
the city of Gardner, do hereby proclaim the 
period from Monday, June 27, 1960, through 
Monday, July 4, 1960, for the 175th anniver- 
sary celebration and request that these days 
be observed by appropriate events, exercises, 
and ceremonies throughout our city in com- 
memoration of Gardner’s incorporation as a 
town and her rich heritage since that time. 

Given at the office of the mayor, this 
15th day of June, in the year of Our Lord 


CrriLte P. LANDRY. 

By His Honor the Mayor. 

Geni J. Pacocna, 
City Clerk. 


Through the effective help and kind 
cooperation of Rear Adm. Edwin J. Ro- 
land, commander of the First U.S. Coast 
Guard District with headquarters at 


Guard oer Band, which will be fea- 
celebration 


tured at three events: the 


July 1 


175th anniversary ball at the National 
Guard Armory, a band concert on July 


.3 at Greenwood Pool during the NEAAU 


swim meet, and participation in the 
July 4 parade. 

The anniversary program of events 
follows: 

June 27: Proclamation by the mayor open- 
ing anniversary week. 

June 28: Coast Guard tour for leading 
citizens, 10:30 a.m., aboard Coast Guard 
cutter in Boston Harbor. 

June 29: Gardner Junior Olympic Day, 
track and field competition for city youth, 
1 p.m. 

June 30: Rotary luncheon, address by 
Coast Guard official, 12:15 p.m., Colonial Ho- 
tel; Gardner High School Band concert, 8 
p.m. Bickford Playground. 

July 1: Softball game between Coast 
Guard Academy and Napoleon Club, 5:30 
p.m., Ovila Case Playground. 

July 2: NEAAU swimming meet, 10 a.m., 
Greenwood Memorial Pool: Founders’ Day 
program, 2 p.m., Pearson Auditorium; Gard- 
ner High School general class reunion, 4:45 
p.m., Stone Field; comedy safety boating ex- 
hibition, 5:30 p.m., swimming meet finals, 6 
Pp.m., Greenwood Memorial Pool; 175th An- 
niversary Ball, music by U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy Recruiting Band, 8:30 p.m., Na- 
tional Guard Armory. 

July 3: Anniversary church services, morn- 
ing, city churches; NEAAU swimming 
meet, 12:15 p.m., Greenwood Pool; car ex- 
hibition, sports, classic, antique, and vintage 
divisions, 2 p.m., Industrial Foundation 
Building; U.S. Coast Guard Academy band 
concert, 5 p.m., Greenwood Pool; swimming 
meet finals, 6:15 p.m, Greenwood Pool. 

July 4: Little League exhibition game, 10 
am., Little League Field; anniversary pa- 
rade, 3 p.m., streets of Gardner; band con- 
cert, 8 p.m., fireworks display, 9:45 p.m., 
Gardner Airport. 


This well rounded program of anni- 
versary activities is being met with the 
enthused and wholehearted cooperation 
of the entire Gardner community. In 
addition, Gardner will be host to 
thousands of visitors over the holiday 
weekend since the celebration is one of 
the main attractions in central New 
England during the July Fourth holiday 
period. 

Especially noteworthy is the Founders’ 
Day program planned for this Saturday 
at Pearson Auditorium which will signal 
an unusually busy weekend of anniver- 
sary activities. Chairman of this event 
is the Honorable M. Alan Moore, learned 
and distinguished Massachusetts jurist 
who presides over the Gardner district 
court. Judge Moore directed the 
Founders’ Day program during Gard- 
ner’s 150th anniversary in 1935. The 
100th anniversary of Gardner in 1885 
was presided over by his grandfather, 
the Honorable John M. Moore. 

Under Judge Moore’s direction, a 
simple but eloquent ceremony will set 
the theme of the Gardner anniversary 
celebration—the development of the 
community from a small settlement of 
some 60 farming families to the busy in- 
dustrial and trade center the city is to- 
day for northern Worcester County. 
The exercises will be opened by greet- 
ings extended by Gardner’s mayor, the 
Honorable Cyrille P. Landry. In turn, 
greetings and best wishes to Gardner 
will be extended by visiting selectmen 
and other town officials from the four 
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neighboring towns from which Gardner 
*was formed. 

The Honorable George C. Sweeney, a 
native of Gardner and former mayor, 
now chief judge of the U.S. District 
Court at Boston, will address the group. 

The exercises will also feature three 
historical sketches by Dr. Marie Gearan, 
Mary I. Burch and Esther Gilman Moore. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much pleased 
to introduce today in the House a special 
resolution bringing attention to the 
175th anniversary of Gardner, which I 


. have the honor to represent in the Con- 


gress, and extending the congratulations 
of the House to the people of this com- 
munity. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I ask that the text of my resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp. 

The material follows: 

Whereas the year 1960 marks the 175th 
anniversary of the incorporation as a town 
of the city of Gardner, Mass., as a town on 
June 27, 1785; and 

Whereas from the time of its settlement 
in 1740 the people of Gardner have figured 
conspicuously in the founding, growth, and 
defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the 175th an- 
niversary of Gardner is being celebrated 
June 27 through July 4, 1960, with impres- 
sive community ceremonies, large public 
gatherings and widespread participation of 
Massachusetts citizens and visitors from 
other States and places; and 

Whereas Gardner is a beautiful commu- 
nity rich in historic interest, well known 
for its patriotic contributions, noted for its 
many famous sons and daughters who dis- 
tinguished themselves in many fields of en- 
deavor and many facets of American civili- 
zation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Gardner, Mass., on the oc- 
casion of the 175th anniversary of this com- 
munity and the House of Representatives 
further expresses its appreciation for the 
splendid services rendered to the Nation by 
the citizens of Gardner during the past 175 
years. 





For Services Rendered 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. KYL. _Mr. Speaker, when we talk 
about postal privileges of small country 
newspapers, it might be well to note that 
all the red ink is on one side of the page. 
An Iowa editor writes as follows: 

Last week the ASC manager returned our 
statement for subscription renewal with the 
comment that the ASC has no funds for 
newspaper subscriptions. The very next day 
we received three sheets of material from his 
office for free publication and we have re- 
ceived two other releases since then. We 
also received two releases from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, a four page release from 
the Post Office Department, two from the 
Department of Defense, one from each 
branch of the military service, and several 
from other Federal Agencies asking for free 
space. Similar appeals have been received 
from the Red Cross, polio, heart, and cancer 
foundations, And to top it all off, we recall 
items in Congressman PoweELu’s franked en- 


velope, and items from Stu Symrveron and 
LYNDON JOHNSON; none of which related to 
Iowa business, 


Mr. Speaker, newspaper publishers in 


our small towns ask for no free ride. 
The Government should continue to con- 
sider services rendered when it presents 
its bill to the country newspaper. 





Rearview Brinkmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


5 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; June 30, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the crities 
of the late, great John Foster Dulles con- 
stantly belabored him for his “brinkman- 
ship” without ever coming up with an 
alternate plan that would keep the Com- 
munists on the defensive, as his unyield- 
ing stand unquestionably did. Today we 
are seeing a display of another type of 
‘“brinkmanship” by some of Mr. Dulles’ 
former censors who are walking to the 
very edge of criticizing the President for 
the U-2 incident, the collapse of the sum- 
mit meeting, and the Japanese fiasco, but 
refrain from an all-out attack upon Ike 
for the simple reason that they sense 
that the American people are in no mood 
to tolerate open assault on their beloved 
President. Indeed, there is much evi- 
dence that the people resent domestic, 
partisan attacks on Mr. Eisenhower even 
more than they do the rantings of Mr. 
K. or the Japanese commies, since they 
feel that the latter are outside the family 
and are following an expected pattern. 

It is recognized, of course, that there 
are certain highly placed partisans who 
conveniently forget that it has been only 
a few short months since they were urg- 
ing Ike to do the very things in which 
they now find so much to criticize. They 
are now saying—looking into their rear- 
view mirrors—that we should have sus- 
pended the U-2 flights prior to the Paris 
conferences. But they wholly ignore the 
fact that as soon as Mr. K. would have 
become aware of our having called off 
our aerial surveillance for the duration 
of the talks he would have strung out 
the conference interminably, all the 
while preparing his nuclear weapons for 
attack. And they forget, too, that dip- 
lomatic negotiation was the very device 
that Japan used to cover up her plans for 
the assault on Pearl Harbor. In other 
words, it is illogical that we should have 
let down our guard for a single moment 
and I can only hope that steps are being 
taken to come up with an adequate sub- 
stitute for our suspended flights. 

As for the charge that Mr. Eisenhow- 
er should have ignored or denied our 
aerial reconnaisance after it became evi- 
dent that the Russians had one of our 
planes is simply to say that Ike should 
have maintained a lie. And recogniz- 
ing that innuendo and untruth are the 
traditional tools of diplomacy is still no 
reason that Americans—and especially 
their President—should depart from our 
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the Congress of the United 
given to criticizing Pres 
because he refused to be branded f 


guest. And there is ample evidence that _ 
helming 


the overw: majority of the Japa- 
nese people are now mortified to an ex- 
tent greater than that which they expe- 
rienced when they lost the war. . 


that, nino in talon Gu tote eae 
missions of our President we lave more 
admiring friends around the world than 
ever before in our history. - 





Good for Gates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. HESS.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle, “Good for Gates,” by the widely 
read columnist, Alice Widener, whose 
column appears in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer and other leading newspapers 
throughout the Nation. 

This article is of particular interest in 
that it points up the manner in which 
US. prestige was enhanced at the time of 
the ill-fated summit conference in Paris, 
by the strong but prudent action of Sec- 
retary of Defense Thomas 8. Gates, Jr., 
in ordering a worldwide test of U.S. com- 
munications and command readiness. © 

Although this sound action of Secre- 
tary Gates received spasmodic and gra- 
tuitous criticism from some individuals 
who were not close to the issues, the re- 
sult of Secretary Gates’ action has been 
highly beneficial from the international 
standpoint. It is the kind of action, as 
the article points out, which demon- 
strates to the world that the military 
forces of the United States are not asleep 


in these critical days. It demonstrates, — 


also, that our leadership, as exemplified 
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. his state visit to De Gaulle, 
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by the Secretary of Defense is alert, 
, and at the same time 
It is the kind of gov- 


Tiebcoteary Cidien tae otsted thnk ho wes 
mystified why anyone should criticize 
his action of directing the precautionary 
tests of U.S. military communications at 


Widener, I think that the readers will 
be mystified also why anyone should 
have criticized that action by Secretary 
Gates. 

I think it is highly appropriate to ob- 
serve that the action referred to in this 
article is another of the numerous de- 
cisions and policies enunciated by Sec- 
retary Gates which have materially en- 
hanced the prestige of the United States, 
and the effectiveness of our national se- 
curity. For these many things which 
Secretary Gates has accomplished in the 
relatively few months he has been Secre- 
tary of Defense, I believe that the title 
of this article is particularly appro- 
priate. 

As you will note, it is entitled “Good 
for Gates.” 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all Members of this House. 

Goop ror GaTEs 
(By Alice Widener) 

Parts.—Most Europeans breathed a sigh 
of relief on learning that Secretary of De- 
fense Thomas S. Gates had ordered a world- 
wide test of U.S. Armed Forces’ readiness 
at summit time. The people here know that 
Secretary Gates has to cope with two facts: 

1, The Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party intends to wipe out West- 
ern civilization; 

2. The Pentagon is the main physical de- 
fender of our civilization. 

Even Hitler spared Paris and Rome in 
World War II. But Ehrushchev would will- 
ingly destroy in one blow and without a 
qualm all the symbolic and actual beauties 
of the Capitol, Notre Dame, Westminster 
Abbey, St. Peter’s and the Vatican, the Coli- 
seum and the Parthenon. 

Yesterday, at the French Ministry of In- 
formation, Mile. Simone Menut said, “On 
we showed 
Ehrushchev some of our most beautiful his- 
toric sites. Not only was he bored, he was 
hostile. At Rheims Cathedral, he made a 
point of turning away and saying rudely, 
‘Show me a factory worker so I can talk 
with him.’” 

Last night, the well-known French press 
photographer Zizi told me, “Last week when 
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those whom they describe as “good-for- 
nothing professional pacifist intellectuals.” 
Again and again, I heard Englishmen say in 
May, “The pacifists were wrong in 1936; the 
French wanted to move against Hitler, but 
our pacifists wouldn’t let them.” Again and 
again this week, Frenchmen have told me, 
“If only you Americans don’t permit your- 
selves to be hamstrung as we were in 1936.” 

The pacifist “marchers for peace” in Lon- 
don and Paris are a loud minority with a 
hard core of Communists at the center. 
These militant Reds urge fronters to ad- 
vance further toward appeasement and goad 
laggers into putting out a left foot first. 

As soon as Khrushchev'’s infamous press 
conference was ended, European journalists 
turned to one another with the comforting 
remark, “At least the U-2 affair shows the 
Americans are on the qui vive.” Except for 
pro-Communists, no responsible reporter be- 
lieves it is possible to talk things over ra- 
tionally with Khrushchev or his ilk. 

It is an excellent thing that Secretary 
Gates had said the U.S. Armed Forces will 
undergo mnore readiness tests on a no-warn- 
ing, no-notice basis. He says he is “mysti- 
fied why anyone would question the wisdom 
of it.” Secretary Gates is not the only one 
who is so mystified. It is most puzzling to 
note reactions to our Armed Forces test in 
some American quarters and to see how 
encouraging these reactions are to Commu- 
nists here. 

On May 20, l’ Humanite, the French Com- 
munist newspaper, reprinted Walter Lipp- 
mann’s critical column of May 19 in its en- 
tirety with the quoted heading, “The errors 
of the American Government not only tor- 
pedoed the summit but also gravely hurt the 
prestige of the United States.” Mr. Lipp- 
mann said that Secretary Gates’ act in call- 
ing for a worldwide alert was an even great- 
er mistake than the U-2 affair. Next day, 
l’ Humanite highlighted on the center front 
page the quotes, “Mr. Adlai Stevenson—We 
can’t wipe out our mistakes with a sponge” 
and “Mr. Chester Bowles—We must revise our 
foreign policy.” 

These statements, coupled with Senator 
KENNEDY’s, are worrying Europeans greatly. 
The French people know it was General de 
Gaulle who stood firm against Khrushchev. 
Now they wonder whether Stevenson, Ken- 
nedy and Bowles, if in power, would under- 
cut De Gaulle and Adenauer. The French 
say there are three Western leaders with 
firmness enough to oppose Khrushchev— 
“De Gaulle, Adenauer and Nixon,” and they 
ask, “Will the Americans punish the Penta- 
gon for protecting us all?” 

Jean Prost, a Frenchman who does liaison 
work for De Gaulle and the Quai d’Orsay 
with foreign diplomatic representatives, said 
today, “It is sheer demagoguery to talk of 
censuring Secretary Gates, restraining the 
Pentagon and changing American foreign 
policy. In Paris, the Western alliance was 
tested and stood firm. Do demagogic critics 
want to break it up?” 

Here in Paris, after the arrival and depar- 
ture of Khrushchev and Malinowsky, popu- 
lar opinian is “Good for Gates.” 


- H.R. 870, To Abolish Capital 
Punishment 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. 


Speaker, it was 
my privilege on May 25, 1960, to appear 
before a special subcommittee of the 


July 1 


House Judiciary Committee in support of 
my bill, H.R. 870, to abolish capital pun« 
ishment. 

My testimony was as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE InN CONGRESS 
Prom THE Sratzt or New York 


Mr. Mourer. Mr. Chairman, I thank you 
for that very kind introduction. It is al- 
ways a pleasure for me to be able to appear 
before you and your distinguished colleagues 
and present my views. Even though some- 
times we are in disagreement it is always an 
agreeable disagreement and looking toward 
getting the best legislation on the subject 
presented. 

I am happy to have the privilege of ap- 
pearing before you in presenting my bill, 
H.R. 870, which would abolish the death pen- 
alty under all laws of the United States 
enacted by the Congress except the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

My bill does not touch the Atomic Energy 
Act. I thought it did not touch any of the 
espionage acts. It certainly was not in- 
tended to do so. If it does, I have no objec- 
tion to the committee’s amending it in that 
respect or in any other respect, for that mat- 
ter, to meet with the will and intent of the 
Congress. 

If H.R. 870 is enacted, then the extreme 
punishment under our Federal laws would be 
life imprisonment instead of death. 

It should be emphasized that this bill 
does not seek to invade States rights and it 
will not in any degree affect or change either 
the statutory or common law of any one of 
the 50 States. Every one of these 50 States 
will continue to have the sovereign right to 
determine the basic question for itself. 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that there 
are three basic purposes of punishment in 
our society today. These three basic pur- 
poses are to prevent crime, to mete out jus- 
tice, and to rehabilitate the criminal. We 
automatically preclude rehabilitation of the 
criminal when we impose the irrevocable 
punishment of death. 

That leaves for our consideration the other 
two basic purposes for capital punishment. 
It is around those two alone, then, that the 
strongest arguments for the retention or 
abolition of capital punishment revolve. 

Mr. Chairman, the most important ques- 
tion here, it seems to me, is whether we can 
justify the death penalty on the ground 
that it prevents or deters crime. For if this 
unique deterrent of death, as it is sometimes 
called, does not clearly serve this purpose 
of prevention, then we are left with only the 
purpose of meting out justice or retribution. 
Some say that is merely demanding an eye 
for an eye, a life for a life. But in some 
cases we demand a life for an injury, for 
of the 31 executions carried out under Fed- 
eral laws since 1930, only 15 were for murder. 
Two were for rape, one was for armed rob- 
bery, five were for kidnaping and eight for 
espionage. 

Let us look at the deterrent purpose of 
the death penalty. Is the death penalty nec- 
essary for the purpose of preventing crime. 

There have been studies made to deter- 
mine whether the death penalty clearly de- 
ters crime. One of the most authoritative 
of such studies was conductd by Great Brit- 
ain’s Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment. This commission made an exhaustive 
study of capital punishment in many coun- 
tries, including the United States. Their 
report, issued in 1953, concluded “that there 
is no clear evidence in any of the figures 
which we have examined that the abolition 
of capital punishment has led to an increase 
in the homicide rate, or that its reintroduc- 
tion has led to a fall.” 

Sir Ernest Gowers, chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment, later 
wrote a book entitled “A Life for a Life,” and 
began his book by writing, “Before serving 
on the Royal Commission, I, like most other 
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people, had given no great thought to this 
problem. If I had been asked for my opin- 
ion, I should probably have said that I was 
in favor of the death penalty, and disposed 
to regard abolitionists as people whose hearts 
were bigger than their heads. Four years of 
close study of the subject gradually dispelled 
that feeling. In the end I became convinced 
that the abolitionists were right in their 
conclusions.” 

In the light of the conclusions of this 
Royal Commission, one very interesting point 
was made by a participant in the debate in 
Great Britain when he questioned where the 
burden of proof should lie—with those who 
would retain the death penalty or with those 
who would abolish the death penalty. In 
answer to the argument that it should be 
clearly established that an alternative to the 
death penalty offered a deterrent to crime 
and satisfied the public conscience before 
we abolish.the death penalty, this witness 
answered, “Is not that really putting the 
onus in the wrong place? If. we start from 
the assumption that there is a practice that 
is inherently barbaric, and which everybody, 
deeply and profoundly, feels ought to be dis- 
pensed with if it possibly can be, is not the 
only justification for its retention convincing 
and irrefutable proof that without it society 
would be seriously harmed?” 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most compre- 
hensive studies of capital punishment and 
the value of the death penalty in the United 
States was published in the “1952 Annals 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.” The conclusion of this study of 
the death penalty as a deterrent to homicide 
in the United States was summarized as fol- 
lows: “Statistical findings and case studies 
converge to disprove the claim that the death 
penalty has any special deterrent value. The 
belief in the death penalty as a deterrent is 
repudiated by statistical studies, since they 
consistently demonstrate that differences in 
homicide rates are in no way correlated with 
differences in the use of the death penalty. 
Case studies consistently reveal that the 
murderer seldom considers the possible con- 
sequences of his action, and if he does, he 
evidently is not deterred by the death pen- 
alty. The fact that men continue to argue 
in favor of the death penalty on deterrence 
grounds may only demonstrate man’s ability 
to confuse tradition with proof, and his re- 
lated ability to justify his established way of 
behaving.” 

I think also that we need only to look at 
the murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 
rate here in the District of Columbia which 
imposes a mandatory death sentence for first 
degree murder to see the weakness of the 
argument that the penalty of death deters 
crime. The most recent report of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shows that in 1958, 
Washington, D.C., had a rate of murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter per 100,000 that 
was as high or higher than most other stand- 
ard metropolitan areas of comparable size. 
Washington, D.C., with a rate of 6.1 murders 
and nonnegligent manslaughters per 100,000 
population had an even higher rate than 
Chicago, I1l., with a rate of 5.9, or the New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey area with a 
rate of 3.3. 

It seems to me, then, that we are not jus- 
tified in speaking of the necessity of the 
death penalty. There is no valid case for 
the death penalty as the most effective deter- 
rent of crime. On the contrary, the invalid- 
ity of this argument is upheld by each mur- 
der committed. 

We must then defend the other purpose 
of punishment as it applies to the death 
penalty; 1Le., to mete out justice. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it has often 
Veen pointed out that it is not so much the 
threat of the death penalty itself which has 
served as a deterrent, but rather the cer- 
tainty of its being carried out. The US, 
attorney for the District of Columbia re- 
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cently testified before a House District Sub- 
committee that the mandatory death sen- 
tence here in the District of Columbia actu- 
@ily hinders the administration of justice. 
He pointed out that there have been only 12 
first degree convictions in 104 indictments 
over the past 7 years and only 1 of these 
convictions has resulted in execution. 
Abolishing the death penalty in the Dis- 
trict would improve rather than hinder the 
administration of justice. : 

That hearing was held this very month. 
This is the most current testimony that is 
available on the subject. At that time the 
District of Columbia Committee was con- 
sidering a bill which would make the death 
penalty instead of mandatory, discretionary 
with the jury. 

I believe, also, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is @ moral question involved in the justice 
of capital punishment. This is especially 
pertinent to this punishment because the 
death penalty is absolute and final. It per- 
mits no correction of error. We know that 
innocent men have been executed. How 
can we imnose a penalty as absolute as death 
when our knowledge cannot be absolute in 
imposing it? Juries do make mistakes. 

If we hold that life is sacred, then what 
moral right does society have to demand a 
life for a life? One of the best answers to 
this question was given by-a man who had 
intimate knowledge of the judicial process, 
Evelle J. Younger, judge of the Municipal 
Court of Los Angeles, when he wrote that 
“no human instrumentality is fit to pro- 
nounce and execute an irrevocable judg- 
ment. Only God with His infinite wisdom 
and charity should wield that awful power.” 

These are some of the reasons why I hope 
this committee will see fit to report favorably 
on my bill, for, as Albert Camus, the Nobel 
Prize winner wrote, “The death penalty is 
to the body politic what cancer is to the in- 
dividual body, with perhaps the single dif- 
ference that no one has ever spoken of the 
necessity of cancer.” I hope that we will 
remove the cancer of capital punishment 
from the laws of the United States. 


I am sure you will hear much more from - 


other witnesses in support of this measure. 
May I conclude my comments by directing 
your attention to the wealth of data which 
I have accumulated from time to time in 
support of my position and which I have 
placed in the CoNGrEssIONAL Recorp. They 
are not so much in the order of importance 
but rather in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the Recorp. They are as follows: 
With your permission I would like to have 
these items made part of your record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

“June 2, 1959, page A4663, article from the 
New Jersey State Bar Journal by Daniel M. 
Berman entitled ‘The Case Against Capital 
Punishment.’ 

“June 3, 1959, page A4733, statement of 
New York Board of Rabbis entitled ‘Capital 
Punishment.’ 

“March 4, 1960, Al1882, article from 
New York Herald Tribune by Victor Wilson 
entitled ‘Capital Punishment in the United 
States.’ 

“March 7, 1960, page A1973, testimony of 
Dean Donal E. J. MacNamara before the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia. 

“March 7, 1960, page A1925, article from 
Vassar Alumnae magazine by Prof. C. Gordon 
Post entitled ‘On Capital Punishment.’ 

“March 8, 1960, page A2028, article from 
New Republic magazine by Gerald W. John- 
son entitled ‘Chessman’s Challenge.’ 

“April 12, 1960, page A3221, article by 
J. A. H, Hopkins entitled ‘Capital Punish- 
ment.’ 

“April 13, 1960, page A3265, article from 
United Synagogue Review entitled ‘A Shame- 
ful Blot on Society.” 

“May 2, 1960, page A3739, editorial from 
the Washington Post entitled ‘When the 
State Takes a Life.’ 


William FP. Gra 
deal Kong Dente how? 
“May 8, 1960, page A3790, editorial from 
the Washington, Post entitied “The Sancty 
e.” 
“May 10, 1960, page A4022, ee 
from the New York Herald Tribune 


ee Se page A3712, article by Dr.. 
ves entitled ‘A Doctor's Or- 
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the Progressive magazine by Daniel M. Ber-— 
man entitled ‘Capital Punishment Is on 


the Way Out.’” 

Mr, Murer. I will also leave with the 
Committee a pamphlet entitled “Issues of 
Conscience—Man’s 


take Must Tet Whe 2 Seen Jee 

Mr. Motrer. I have it here, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Would you take up separately 
each of the items on that list and tell us 
whether or not it is the intention of your 
bill to remove the death ee te in those 
various statutes outlined there 
the committee? 

Mr. Mutter. I wonder if it would serve’ 
your purpose if, instead of taki 
tion by section, and your staff has done a 
careful job on it, there are what appear to be 
some 18 to 20 different items of reference, if 
I said to you without trying to take 
to refer to them item by item, that 
my intent to include—my bill was 
for me by @ congressional 
draftsman included any reference 
pilonage Act, Atomic Energy Act, 
U.S. Code of Military Justice, it 
deleted. 

I did not intend by my bill to cover any 
those items or. to eliminate the death pen-. 
alty in any of those cases. 

You might ask why. I am opposed in 
principle to imposition of capital punish- 
ment in any case. I have been here long 


martial proceedings or in espionage 
Therefore I would like to amend the law as to 
each of the other crimes. There I think the 
country is ready for the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

NEO ee 
of these items as against the sections and 
submit to you a supplementary statement to 
indicate which of these sections should be 
deleted from the bill. 

Mr. Lang. That will be most helpful to the 
committee if you do that. 


What would you say about treason? 


cifically, I believe it comes within the same 
category as espionage and should be treated 
the same way and excluded from my bill. 
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a case? You cannot give him any more im- 
prisonment. He already has life imprison- 
ment. 


What do you think in such a case? 

Mr. Mourer. In that case we must direct 
ourselves to the fact that the criminal has 
been enabled to commit a murder or a sec- 
ond murder for which he can get no greater 
punishment than that already imposed. We 
should address ourselves to the administra- 
tion of that prison, If this man is in prison 
for life there is something radically faulty 
with the management and operation of that 
prison if that person can be put in a posi- 
tion where he can commit murder on an 
anmate or a guard. The principle still re- 
mains the same in my mind. The fact that 
such a man might be faced with the death 
penalty will not deter him from committing 
that crime. It never has. 

Mr. Lane. It would make no difference in 
the world if you had the best warden in the 
world in those institutions. Some of the 
prisoners always are scheming or plotting to 
do damage to somebody else or to get out. 
It is one of those things they cannot easily 
detect. We may have the best administra- 
tors in those institutions. 

Mix. Motrer. The violent prisoner should 
be confined so he cannot be violent. Cer- 
tainiy every prisoner before he enters the 
prison is stripped of everything, everything 
he might use to commit a crime, even taking 
away his shoe laces. 

If despite all that kind of care a prisoner 
still will commit murder upon an inmate 
or upon a guard, capital punishment will 
not deter that man from doing it. We need 
better administration to prevent that possi- 
bility. 

Mr. Lane .That has been said and done. 

Mr. Mutter. I have not had too much ex- 
perience with the administration of prisons. 
It seems to me the man who is violent 
should not be in jail but in the psychiatric 
ward and should be getting treatment there. 

What do we do in the psychiatric wards 
where we have violent patients who are con- 
fined because it is believed that these people 
have murderous tendencies? We hold to a 
very minimum commitment of murder on 
the part of a potentially violent patient. 

If that can be done in a hospital why can 
it not be done in a prison? 

Mr..HENnpERsON. The argument you make 
concerning abolition of mandatory death 
penalty in the District of Columbia appears 
to be an excellent one. However, it does 
not quite follow that that is an argument 
for the abolition of the death penalty uni- 
versally, it seems to me. 

Mr. Mutter. Is life worth any more or any 
less in the District of Columbia than it is 
anywhere else in the world? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I refer to the mandatory 
death penalty. That is what you are faced 
with in the District «f Columbia. According 
to your argument and according to the argu- 
ment of many it has in itself interfered with 
the administration of justice in the District 
of Columbia. 

However, that argument does not neces- 
sarily follow, that the discretionary use of 
the death penalty would hamper the admin- 
istration of justice. 

Mr. Mutter. I cannot argue with you. I 
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death penalty, or acquittal, they have too 

many times acquitted. Many times a man 

has gone free where certainly the least that, 

should have been done with him was to im- 
him for a number of years. 

In that respect, you might write into this 
bill a provision as. to what you mean by life 
imprisonment, so as to provide that nobody 
convicted of one of these heinous offenses, 
who is sentenced to life imprisonment, can 
be released until he has served a minimum 
of 20 years. 

Mr. HENDERSON: That is all I have. 

Mr. Lane. I have before me a report from 
the government of the District of Columbia 
signed by the President of the Board of Com- 
missioners, Mr. Robert McLaughlin. 

In that report he makes this statement: 

“While the Commissioners express no opin- 
ion on the provisions of H.R. 870, not directly 
related to the District of Columbia, it is the 
belief of the Commissioners that sections 13 
and 14 of the bill abolishing the death pen- 
alty in the District of Columbia are not de- 
sirable at the present time and, accordingly, 
the Commissioners do not favor their enact- 
ment. 

“Instead the Commissioners prefer the 
Congress to enact S. 2083 of the 86th Con- 
gress or H.R. 11263 of the 86th Congress, 
each of which would abolish the mandatory 
death penalty for murder in the first degree 
in the District of Columbia and vest discre- 
tion in the trial court and jury to impose 
either death penalty or life imprisonment.” 

Mr. Mutter. I commend the Commis- 
sioners for the attitude they take in going as 
far as they do, but I must disagree with them 
and urge they do not go far enough. 

They are addressing themselves there to 
the administration of justice in the District 
in the hope there will be more convictions of 
criminals indicted for these heinous offenses; 
criminals now go free because the only 
choice with the jury is death or acquittal. 

They imply, in taking their position that 
a@ jury should have discretion in imposing 
the death penalty, that the death penalty 
is a proper punishment. That is the basic 
difference between us. 

Mr. Lane. Further questions? 

Mr. KasTeENMEtrER. I would like to ask this: 
I understand, then, you regard this primar- 
ily as a practical political problem rather 
than a moral problem? 

Mr. Mutter. Oh, no. I say this is basically 
@ moral problem. I take the position that 
governments are mere aggregations of men, 
and the morality we require of men must 
be required of nations if the nation is to be 
moral, and this is definitely a moral prob- 
lem. 

If I as an individual have no right to take 
the life of another, the Government which 
I, together with my fellow man have set up, 
has no right to do as a nation or as a State 


‘that which I have no right to do. 


Mr. KastenmMeter. Then it is a rather di- 
visible morality. For example, you preclude 
capital punishment in courts-martial cases. 
In other words, if a soldier falls asleep while 
on guard duty or deserts you would permit 
execution in those cases. Apparently you 
do not oppose capital punishment in those 
cases. 

Mr. Mutter. I do oppose it in principle. 
It is not included within the terms of this 
bill because I am afraid we could not get a 
bill enacted which also affected courts-mar- 
tial proceedings and treason cases. I oppose 
it even in those cases, but, as I said before, 
I am a practical enough legislator to believe 
that a bill that would try to abolish it in 
all those spheres would not today have pub- 
lic acceptance in our country. 

Mr. Lang. You say there have been only 31 
of these cases in the last 30 years? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. That is the information 


given to me by the Library of Congress after 
some very exhaustive research of the matter. 
Eight were for espionage. 
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Mr. Linpsay. I should like to commend 
our distinguished colleague for the ex- 
cellence of his testimony and presentation 
on a very important subject. 

I was interested in the Congressman’s 
answer to Mr. KasTENMEIER’s question. I 
take it you do not make any distinction in 
principle to the death penalty with respect 
to espionage and other crimes. 

Mr. Mutter. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Linpsay. If your principle is good for 
one it is good for all. Is that true? 

Mr. Mutter. That is my feeling. 

Mr. LinpsayY. I press this because I have de- 
bated this question at great length with my 
friend, Mr. James Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. I know he will 
not mind my putting this in the record be- 
cause it is generally known that he makes 
exception to his general disapproval of the 
death penalty in the case of espionage and 
the killing of Federal officers in the course 
of duty. He is thinking, of course, of per- 
sonnel in the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

I consider Mr. Bennett one of the world’s 
experts on this subject. I have never quite 
been able to rationalize in my own mind the 
reason for the difference. If the argument 
is good in one it is good in the other. 

If you accept the fact there is no real 
deterrent value any longer, if there ever was, 
in the death penalty, then it should extend 
across the board. 

Mr. Mutter. I agree. 

Mr. Lrypsa¥. I think you are absolutely 
correct in not trying to include in your bill 
the armed services. In the first place I am 
afraid that subject matter would have to 
come before the Armed Services Committee. 

Second, it is complex. There is no distinc- 
tion, however. The Army continues to carry 
out death penalties whereas the Navy and 
Air Force have not executed a man in some- 
thing like 30 or 40 years. There is no reason 
for the Army to continue. 

Mr. Mutter. I agree. 

Mr. Linpsay. You have done a good job. 

Mr. Mutter. I am aware of Mr. Bennett’s 
opinions and I respect them and him, With- 
out trying to evaluate who is the man who is 
more to be respected or the greater expert in 
the field, I am sure you are familiar with the 
opinions of our own former Warden Lawes 
of the Sing Sing Prison in New York who 
takes the opposite position to Mr. Bennett. 

He says capital punishment accomplishes 
no purpose and should be abolished. 

Certainly he is and was rated as a fore- 
most penologist. 

Mr. Linpsay. There is no doubt but what 
the mandatory death penalty at times makes 
bad law. We had a terrible battle in the 
Congress over the subject of the so-called 
Mallory bill. There are those who argue that 
if the death penalty in the District were not 
mandatory the conviction never would have 
been reversed. 

In other words, the courts find ways to 
avoid convictions where there is a mandatory 
death penalty. As Congressman HENDERSON 
pointed out there are clear grounds for re- 
moving the mandatory aspect, at least. If 
Congress takes action on nothing else, it 
should do this much. 

How many Federal laws are there where 
the death penalty is in nature mandatory? 

Mr. MuLrTer. Murder in the first degree is 
one, of course. Murder in the course of—— 

Mr. Linpsay. Is there a Federal crime of 
murder in the first degree? 

Mr. Mutter. They may not call it murder 
in the first degree, but premeditated murder 
carries the death penalty under Federal 
statutes. 

Rupe carries with it the death penalty un- 
der the Federal statutes. 

Kidnapping carries the death penalty un- 
der Federal statutes. 

Unintentional killing during the course of 
the commission of a felony, such as armed 
robbery, carries the death penalty. 
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Mr. Linpsay. All of these crimes are crimes 
which occur on Federal property, I suppose? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Linpsay. In each of those cases is the 
penalty of death mandatory or are there dis- 
cretionary powers within the jury, within 
the judge, or both? 

Mr. Muurer. On the Federal level. 

Mr. Linpsay. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. I believe it is the same as it 
is in New York State. It is mandatory. The 
jury determines merely the guilt or inno- 
cence, It cannot find the defendant guilty 
of a lesser crime. If it finds the defendant 
guilt of that crime, the court must impose 
the death penalty. 

Mr. Linosay. It is required to do so? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lrnpsa¥. In those statutes does the 
jury have the power to recommend a penalty 
less than death? 

Mr. Mutter. On the Federal level, I think 
not. I am not certain. 

Mr. Linpsay. Counsel has pointed out in 
title 18, section 108(2), the crime of murder, 
the statute reads: “Whoever is guilty of 
murder in the first degree shall suffer death 
unless the jury qualifies its verdict by add- 
ing thereto ‘without capital punishment,’ in 
which event he shall be sentenced to impris- 
onment for life.” 

I suppose there would be an improvement 
on that language, in your mind, if the judge 
also had the power to make an adjustment 
in the event the jury did not recommend 
life imprisonment. 

Mr. Mutter. I very strongly believe that 
the imposition of the punishment should 
always rest with the court, and in every case 
the court should have discretion as to the 
punishment to be imposed. It should not be 
left to the jury. Every member of the com- 
mittee is a lawyer and has practiced law be- 
fore coming here, and some of us are still 
practicing law. We know how a jury can 
become emotional about some of these prob- 
lems. When it comes to imposing the death 
sentence, or any other sentence, for thet 
matter, I think if there is a lapse of time 
between the bringing in of the verdict by 
the jury and the court has the probation re- 
port before it and has time to consider the 
matter and then imposes the sentence, 
there may be less emotion involved and more 
adherence to justice and right. 

Mr. Linpsay. Did you submit figures as to 
the number of Federal executions which 
have taken place in the past decade or so? 
Do we have that in the record? 

Mr. Lang. Thirty-one. 

Mr. Muuter. Thirty-one by Federal courts. 

Mr. Linpsay. Can you bring that down to 
date a little more? Do you have the figures 
for the last 10 years of the number of Fed- 
eral executions for nonmilitary crimes? 

Mr. Mutter. I shall try to get that infor- 
mation for you. I think I can get it very 
readily, although I do not have it at the 
moment. These 31 cases were since 1930, a 
30-year period. Of course it-would be con- 
siderably less if we take the last 10-year 
period. 

Mr. Linpsay. I would suspect, without 
knowing, that it is a declining scale; that 
the graph goes down; that within the past 
10 years there have been very few. Has 
counsel that information? 

Mr. Mutter, I will get that information for 
you, sir. I think you are quite right in what 
you say. Iam looking at the statement with 
reference to the District of Columbia alone, 
where of course the rate has been going 
down, too. In the last 7 years there have 
been only 12 first-degree convictions in the 
District of Columbia out of 104 indictments. 
In other words, here we have approximately 
92 defendants who went free. I do not say 
all of them were guilty or that all of them 
should have been convicted, but I venture 
to guess that of the 92 who went free— 
Mallory is a typical incident which comes to 
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mind—many should have been convicted of 
some crime. They should have ben im- 
prisoned. Again without trying to pass 
judgment on Mallory, I think from what we 
know about the Mallory case, that is a typi- 
cal instance of where there should have been 
a conviction for some crime, 

Mr. Lang. Any further questions, gentle- 
meu? 

Mr. Henperson. One further question. 

In your opinion, Mr. Mutter, does society 
have the provision for capital punishment 
as a deterrent to crime, as a method of pun- 
ishment for the guilty offender, as a part of 
the provision of the principle of an eye for 
an eye, or a carryover of the barbaric prin- 
ciple of revenge? : 

Mr. Mou.ter. I think, sir, it is defended on 
the basis of all three. I say not one of the 
three reasons for it are logical or reasonable 
or should be followed any longer. The best 
illustration of the eye for an eye ‘dea and 
the emotionalism involved is the action of 
alyneh mob. A mob carrying out a lynch- 
ing is doing what they think is enjoined by 
the Old Testament, an eye for an eye, but 
their emotions are running away with them. 
It is an emotional reaction which causes 
them to take the law into their own hands 
and to speed the imposition of the punish- 
ment, which should be done only by a court. 
They justify it on the ground that a court 
would do it anyway. The court should not 
do it aryway. The court should not do it 
at all. 

May I refer to the Old Testament reference 
to an eye for an eye. In those days it was 
usually a rabbinic court. A rabbinic court 
which once in 70 years condemned a defend- 
ant to death was referred to as a murderous 
court. We are inclined to overlook the fact 
that even in those days the eye for an eye 
injunction was circumscribed by so many 
if’s, and’s and but's that it was rarely, if 
ever, imposed. It came to be known not lit- 
erally as an eye for an eye, but a theory of 
compensation for the injury done. 

Mr. Cantiu. May I ask one more question. 

Under your thoughts, Congressman MuL- 
TER, would a person who is convicted of a 
major crime and is sentenced to life im- 
prisonment ever have the possibility of being 
released from prison? 

Mr. MULTER. My bill does not touch the 
subject. , 

Mr. Cantti. What is your thought on that? 

Mr. Mouuter. I think if the bill is enacted, 
it should have a provision in it defining what 
we mean by life imprisonment, with a 
minimum number of years that the defend- 
ant must serve before his sentence can be 
commuted or he may be released. 

Mr. CanILL. Do you feel that there should 
be the possibility of commutation and re- 
lease where a person is sentenced to life 
imprisonment? 

Mr. Mouter. After a minimum of, say, 20 
years of service. If you recall, I think here, 
too, we have the famous Loeb-Leopold case. 

Mr. Cant... That is what I am thinking of. 

Mr. Mutter. The court said these boys 
must remain in prison for the rest of their 
natural lives and should never again be re- 
leased to society. One of them died as a 
result of a murder in jail, and the other was 
more recently released. Those who have 
followed that case I think will all agree that 
this man has been rehabilitated and he de- 
serves another chance. He is making good. 
The chances of this man ever committing 
another crime of any kind are nil. 

Mr. Cantt. That is my question, along 
with the chairman’s question, Let us as- 
sume a person is sentenced to life imprison- 
ment and, on the basis of prison conduct, is 
released, and then immediately upon release 
commits a major crime. What would be the 
punishment? 

Mr. Mutter. The punishment upon convic- 
tion again would be life imprisonment. If 
you write into it a minimum of 20 years, it 


there be no later commutation or lesse: 
of the sentence. There you have the ques- 


tion whether the Executive has power to 


bind his successor. 

Mr. Mutter. It is a.nice question whether 
or not you can take from the Executive, his 
right to pardon. 

Mr. LinpsaY. Right. 

Mr. Lane. If there are no further ques- 
tions, Congressman MULTER, we again thank 
you for your appearance here this morning. 
You are always so helpful to our committee, 





The National Convention of the Polish 
Falcons of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that the Polish Fal- 
cons of America have chosen to hold this 
year’s national convention in the con- 
gressional district which I am proud to 
represent, 

This is a great tribute to the vitality 
and achievement of Nest 104, our local 
chapter of Falcons, and an honor for all 
of the people of Newark and, indeed, of 
the State of New Jersey. 

I understand that this is the first time 
in 88 years that the National Conven- 
tion has taken place in Newark, NJ, 
Some 4,000 delegates have gathered here 
for a weeklong schedule of tournaments 
and other events which will culminate 
in a banquet at the Polish Falcon Hall 
on Sunday. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to bid them a warm welcome, and to ex- 
press the hope that they have had such 
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@ successful week that they will come 
back to us again in the very near future. 
The activities of the Polish Falcons 
are well-known and highly regarded 
throughout the country. The very name 
“Falcon” suggests vigor, strength, vitality 
of mind, and soundness of body. It is 
these goals which the Polish Falcons 
have pursued for almost a century. 

A large part of the Falcon program 
is focused on youth activities and on 
physical development. This emphasis 
on youth, and on diverting youthful en- 
ergies to sound and wholesome purposes 
is of the utmost importance. We appre- 
ciate its significance today, as we become 
more and more concerned with the 
frightening statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency and with the general aimlessness 
of many of our youngsters who do not 
seem to be able to find their way. 

These are problems which do not 
worry mothers of young Falcons, or Fal- 
conettes. They know that their ycung- 
sters are engaged in worthwhile pur- 
suits and are building their characters 
and bodies for a bright and happy 
future. 

The importance of physical fitness is 
too often forgotten in this country. 
President Eisenhower himself expressed 
distress at this fact in a recent press 
conference. The problem began to re- 
ceive increased attention with the on- 
set of the draft, as we realized what a 
large proportion of our young men have 
been unable to meet the physical re- 
quirements of the armed services. 

And yet, physical fitness is vital to 
our strength as a Nation. We cannot 
permit ourselves to grow soft in any 
regard, if we are to remain the vigorous 
and energetic people we have always 
been in the past. By its activities the 
Polish Falcons are doing a service not 
only to Falcon members, but to the en- 
tire country. There is no greater pa- 
triotism than helping to build up the 
strength and human resources of this 
Nation. 

The Falcon program, it is important 
to note, is based in the context of Polish 
tradition and culture. Their young peo- 
ple grow up learning of their national 
origins and taking pride in their heri- 
tage. They thus become fine, outstand- 
ing American citizens, enriching the 
American scene by their unique contri- 
bution and adding to that great diver- 
sity of culture of which America is justly 
proud. 

There is a -similar Falcon organiza- 
tion which exists in Poland today. I do 
not know how much contact there is, 
or is permitted to be, between the Polish 
Sokolstwo and the Polish Falcons of 
America. But I do know that the very 
existence of this flourishing organiza- 
tion in this country cannot but give 
heart and courage to the members in 
Poland who have suffered, and continue 
to suffer, under the yoke of Communist 
oppression. We all know that the hope 
of the Polish people for eventual libera- 
tion has never been extinguished. I am 
confident that that hope is nurtured and 
inspired by the example of the Ameri- 
can Falcons who live in liberty and free- 


The Falcons have always concerned 
themselves with the trials and the suf- 
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ferings of the Polish people. They have 
focused attention on the cause of Po- 
land, and, by so doing, have furthered 
the cause of freedom everywhere. 

I should like to pay special tribute to 
Nest 104, the Falcon chapter in Newark, 
and to John Byk as well as to the other 
officers and leaders, many of whom I 
have come to know personally. The fact 
that Nest 104 has been selected as the 
hosts of the Falcon convention is elo- 
quent testimony of the effectiveness of 
Nest 104’s thriving and .successful pro- 
gram. 


A San Franciscan’s Reaction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert W. Tallman who is one of the 
outstanding members of the California 
Bar interested himself in the circum- 
stances surrounding the rioting in San 
Francisco last month in connection with 
the hearings of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. An editorial 
in the Washington Post of May 17, 1960, 
dealing with these hearings so shocked 
Mr. Tallman that he wrote to the Wash- 
ington Post about the editorial and what 
his investigation disclosed with reference 
to the demonstrations against the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

It is my feeling that the Members 
of the Congress should have the benefit 
of the thinking of one of San Francisco’s 
leading citizens concerning these unfor- 
tunate demonstrations. I am therefore 
asking that Mr. Tallman’s letter of June 
28, 1960, be included in these remarks: 

San PrRancisco, Cauir., June 28, 1960. 
Eprror, 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Washington Post Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is the first letter I have ever 
written to a newspaper editor. However, I 
feel compelled to bring certain facts to your 
attention which you obviously did not have 
before you when you wrote your May 17, 
1960, editorial, “Coming to Life,” concerning 
the so-called spontaneous student riot in 
San Francisco or what we San Franciscans 
now sadly refer to as “Black Friday.” 

As a member of the San Francisco bar 
and an alumnus of Stanford University and 
of the University of California Law School, I 
must take strong exception to your unwar- 
ranted conclusion that on that day our San 
Francisco “police, it seems clear, acted with 
unnecessary severity” in taking action against 
students whom you describe as merely noisy. 
I take even stronger exception to your sunny 
exultation that, “It is heartening, despite the 
excesses, to see American students behaving 
once more like American students.” 

Before answering your statements I think 


it necessary to explain why I am so late in . 


commenting on'your May 17, 1960, editorial. 
The answer is simply this. On Sunday, June 
26, a film entitled “Operation Abolition” 
compiled from the news coverage of the 
riots by our television stations KRON~-TV 
and KPIX-TV had its first showing before a 
group of some 600 college students and 
alumni at the Greenbrier Hotel. This film 
was shown for the first time to Members 
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of Congress on Monday, June 27. There 
were many University of California alumni 
viewing these films and we were so shocked 
and appalled by what we saw and heard that 
Mrs. Edward Collins, former vice president 
of the University of California alumni, my- 
self, and other alumni present called yes- 
terday upon Representative GorpoN SCHERER 
who was in the hearing room at the time 
the riot occurred to learn all we could about 
the background and the buildup of this so- 
called spontaneous student behavior. As 
you may know, many of our noisy Univer- 
sity of California students were taken to jail 
and booked for inciting a riot, disturbing 
the peace, and resisting the police and one 
of the noisier ones was additionally charged 
with assault with a deadly weapon for grab- 
bing Officer Ralph Schaumleffel’s club from 
him and hitting him over the head with it. 
(San Francisco Chronicle, May 14, 1960.) 
Officer Schaumleffel and seven other “un- 
necessarily severe” police officers were treated 
at our Central Emergency Hospital for in- 
juries received during the riot. Four of the 
demonstrators were also injured. 

After talking with Representative ScHERER 
and reading his speech on the House floor 
of June 2, 1960, “How far will they go?— 
The San Francisco Riots,” I contacted your 
paper to determine whether you had taken 
an editorial position on this riot. After a 
reading of your May 17, 1960, editorial and 
the various UPI and AP releases upon which 
it was apparently based, I strongly recom- 
mend that you review all the facts concern- 
ing “the excesses” of our students’ irre- 
sponsible and lawless behavior. 

As I see the issue, it is not a question of 
whether one is for or against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, but rather 
whether it is not in fact frightening and 
appalling rdther than “heartening” to see 
American students. openly and flagrantly 
violate the law and treat Congressmen, 
judges, and law enforcement officials with 
utter contempt. Certainly, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, which was on the scene, 
clearly recognized this issue in its May 16, 
1960, editorial. 

“Friday’s disgraceful riot at city hall left 
a black mark on San Francisco which is quite 
undeserved by this tolerant city. 

“The students who were responsible for it 
have a lesson to learn. It is that strong per- 
sonal opinions of hostility toward an Un- 
American Activities Committee cannot be 
turned into hostile action without intol- 
erable risk of harm to public order. 

“Friday afternoon's mob of 200—mostly 
students, but not all of them innocents in 
the art of mass demonstration—threatened 
to force its way into the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee meeting room against the 
orders and warnings of the police. What, 
we wonder, does the concept of “law and 
order” mean to these students? What do 
the sight of a policeman’s uniform and the 
sound of his command mean? Apparently, 
to this mob, nothing but a challenge to get 
more stubborn and defiant. 

“The performance by college and university 
students in so ill-mannered, boorish, and 
obviously dangerous a way gets no sympa- 
thy from us as an exercise of youth groping 
to understand and improve the democratic 
process. Chanting defiance in the face of 
@ police order to fall back is not a first 
amendment freedom. These young people 
have managed to set back the cause of re- 
sponsible concern for the Bill of Rights.” 

The background or the buildup of this 
tragic day bears examination. In February 
1960 the following question appeared on the 
University of California English entrance 
examination: 

“What are the dangers to a democracy of 
@ national police organization, like the FBI, 
which operates secretly and is unresponsive 
to public criticism?” 

When this question was brought to the at- 
tention of the board of regents it was with- 
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drawn and an apology was made by the 
regents to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. However, 
this action provoked a storm of protests from 
certain university faculty members and stu- 
dents and the Daily Californian in its edi- 
torial of March 4, 1960, condemning the 
regents action referred derogatorily to Mr. 
Hoover as a “sacred cow.” 

There were a number of student picket 
lines formed in the ensuing months for the 
savior of the late Caryl Chessman and against 
the Berkeley branches of the Woolworth and 
Kress stores. The other merchants of 
Berkeley bitterly complained that their busi- 
ness was adversely affected by such 
picketing. 

On May 2, 1960, Caryl Chessman was exe- 
cuted. A delegation from the university 
arrived at 11 p.m, the preceding evening to 
maintain a vigil at the gates of San Quentin. 
On the morning of the execution the demon- 
strators learned that our State supreme court 
had denied Chessman a stay and: 

“Upon hearing this the demonstrators sat 
down in the middie of the road. Police had 
to use force to get them out of the way and 
a@ riot almost occurred. Arrested for oppos- 
ing arrest and unlawful assembly were 
Frank Harper, an English instructor at San 
Diego State College and Peter Thygeson, a 
union organized from Berkeley.” (Daily 
Californian, Tuesday, May 3, 1960, p. 1.) 

On this same date Students for Civil Lib- 
erties, a student action group recently 
mobilized on this campus issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We, the Students for Civil Liberties, have 
formed to protest the announced hearings 
of the Un-American Activities Committee in 
San Francisco * * *, 

“We feel that the hearings should be can- 
celed and that the committee be abolished.” 
(Daily Californian, May 3, 1960, p. 1.) 

On this same evening student Dan Green- 
son submitted a resolution to the executive 
committee of the Associated Students of the 
University asking them to condemn the ac- 
tions of the University of Illinois in firing 
Prof. Leo Koch for his views on premarital 
sexual relations. The executive committee 
passed this resolution even though it had 
been ruled a direct violation of President 
Kerr’s directive against the associated stu- 
dents taking an official stand on an off- 
campus issue. But the Daily Californian 
editorialized: 

“Many people have argued that one cannot 
correct a law by breaking it. In this par- 
ticular case we disagree with them.” 

Chancellor Seaborg demanded that the 
resolution be rescinded but the executive 
committee openly defied him and refused to 
do so. Thus on May 2, at San Quentin the 
law was broken and “a riot almost occurred.” 
On May 3 the policy of the president of the 
university was specifically violated. 

As the week of Black Friday opened “near- 
ly 300 members of the U.C. faculty” blasted 
the committee and branded its work as “in- 
sidious and harmful.” The Student Com- 
mittee for Civil Liberties held a mass meet- 
ing at Dwinelle Hall, “which was addressed 
by two law professors, Jerome Cohen and 
Michael Heyman. 

“We must try to cancel the committee it- 
self—have it abolished,” said Cohen. (San 
Francisco Chronicle, May 11, 1960, p. 9.) 

The student committee then scheduled and 
held a protest rally at Union Square in San 
Francisco on Thursday, May 12, 1960. Ac- 
cording to the May 12, issue of the Daily 
Californian: 

“The SCCL plans to picket the hearings 
today. It has issued a call for students to 
attend the rally and hearings and suggests 
that people ‘laugh out loud in the hearings 
when things get ridiculous.’ ” 
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This issue was freely circulated among the 
mob at the hearings. According to the Daily 
Californian the SCCL was picketing and 
holding protest rallies to “back subpenaed 
student Douglas Wachten.” According to 
the May 12, Daily Californian: 

“Wachter doesn’t know why the commit- 
tee subpenaed him. ‘I think the committee 
wanted to subpena someone on campus in 
order to tag Cal’s political movement as un- 
American,’ he said. 

‘“wachter is a member of Stiles Hall and 
Slate and has participated in the CORE 
picketing of Kress and Woolworth’s stores. 
He was the only university student to walk 
18 miles from San Francisco to San Quentin 
to protest Caryl Chessman’s scheduled execu- 
tion.” 

What the Daily Californian probably did 
not know was that Douglas Wachter and his 
father, Saul Wachter, “an identified Com- 
munist agent, attended the 17th national 
convention of the Communist Party last De- 
cember as delegated from the northern sec- 
tor of the California Communist Party.” 
(Representative ScHERER’s June 2, 1960 
speech.) 

Thus the university students were urged 
“to laugh out loud in the hearings” by their 
own newspaper and to treat Members of Con- 
gress with utter contempt. And laugh, sing, 
chant, scream, boo, hiss they did. 

The following Friday afternoon is tragic 
history. Rather than describe it I strongly 


urge you to view the newsreel films of what - 


took place and to listen closely to the ter- 
rifying sound track. The organized shouting 
and chanting of the mob caused our judges 
to request that the city hall chambers be 
cleared of the demonstrators for three of 
our judges found it impossible to continue 
their proceedings because of the noise. Be- 
fore the police summoned to disperse the 
crowd could reach city hall, admitted Com- 
munist agitators such as Archie Brown were 
leading the shouting and clapping of the 
mob and at one point these agitators sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The frenzy of 
the mob rose to new heights. 

You must see “Operation Abolition” to be- 
lieve what happened next. 


When the arrested students subsequently 
appeared before our judges they booed and 
hissed them. Judge Axelrod who is to be 
commended on the way he handled the prob- 
lem urged the students to waive a jury trial 
and submit their cases to him on the basis 
of the police reports. Sixty-two of the de- 
fendants accepted his advice and Judge 
Axelrod subsequently determined that there 
was sufficient evidence in the police reports 
to justify conviction of each defendant. 
However, he dismissed the charges against 
them stating that “I believe the defendants 
have been punished sufficiently, I am hope- 
ful they will profit by their lesson.” He was 
thanked by the defendants shouting that he 
had completely vindicated them and that the 
police therefore were guilty of unwarranted 
police brutality. 

San Francisco is a proud city, and the 
Post's editorial does us a grave injustice. I 
honestly feel that you will find little heart- 
ening in viewing students behaving like 
wild animals—totally unresponsive to the 
commands of those charged with enforcing 
our laws. And in viewing their excesses, 
as recorded by the KRON-TV and KPIX-TV 
cameras, please keep in mind that every 
Congressman, regardless of the purpose of 
his visit to our city, has the right, as does 
any other citizen, to enjoy our hospitality 
in complete freedom from harassment by 
a few irresponsible and lawless individuals. 

Sincerely, . 
RoszrT W. TALLMAN. 
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Water “Laboratory” in Southwest Urged 
or ll 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Recorp a timely article 
by Mr. Roscoe Fleming, of Denver, which 
appeared recently in the Christian 
Science Monitor. With increasing in- 
terest being focused on the problems of 


ticle deserve thoughtful consideration. 
Those of us from the arid arid semi- 
arid regions of the Southwest and the 
mountain West have lived and worked 
with water resources problems for gen- 
erations. We stand ready to contribute 
to the rest of the Nation whatever we 
may have gained in the way of practical 
knowledge of the problems of water re- 
sources use and conservation. There is 
no better region in the Nation for a pro- 
gram such as that outlined in Mr. Flem- 
ing’s article. 
The article follows: 


Water LAsoraTory In SOUTHWEST URGED 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 

DeNvEerR.—A group of water experts skilled 
in looking at the future suggests that the 
entire Southwestern United States might well 
become a great, overall water-and-climate 
laboratory or pilot project, to show the best 
ways for development and use of water that 
the whole Nation will need before A.D. 2000. 

They say that the Southwest, the Nation’s 
driest corner, will need water first and worst, 
and that its booming Browth in certain areas 
is already pressing hard on the available 
water supply. 

Yet the needs of the whole Nation are not 
far behind. By the year 2000, or in only 40 
years, the United States must find a con- 
sistent water supply throughout to support 
twice as many people as now, plus a material 
complex more than twice as great and 
intricate. 

INDISPENSABLE RESOURCE 


Water is the one most indispensable ma- 
terial resource for a civilization, and where is 
ours to come from? 

Lessons learned in such a regional devel- 
opment as is proposed for the Southwest 
could be invaluable, in saving time and in 
averting waste in an overall national plan- 
ning and development program such as “must 
become standard practice sometime in this 
century.” 

The report is one of those commissioned 
by the Senate’s Select Committee on National 
Water Resources headed by Senator Rosertr 
8S. Kerr, Democrat, of Oklahoma, preliminary 
to the committee’s own overall summation. 
The whole, with its supporting documents, 
will form the most comprehensive and val- 
uable body of national water information 
ever gathered. 

This particular document is the work of a 
group headed by Edward A. Ackerman, who 
with Dr. George O. G. L6éf wrote the massive 
and thorough “Technology in American 
Water Development” last year, for Resources 
for the Future. Dr. Donald Patton aided 
Dr. Ackerman in this one. 
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“Its specific topic is the impact of new 
ues, and their meaning and ble 


value in the gigantic forthcoming The 
that this task is at least as 


grated highway 

but that the water program in its entirety 
“will dwarf the road program both as to 

size and complexity. In fact, it will be the 

most complex task of internal development 


the Nation has ever tackled. 
It will require an immense body of ad- 
vance and g in itself, 


and we ought to get started now, they say, 
in a specific segment to accumulate experi- 
ence for the great national task. 

The first big job will be to determine 
what the Nation wants water to do, and 
what are the national and regional priorities. 
Another early task will be to determine 
what ground area shall be needed for water- 
works such as future dams, plus a program 
to set it aside so it won’t be covered with 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
improvements and therefore unavailable and 
out of reach later for what may be, after 
all, @ more yaluable use nationally. 


GOVERNMENTS ROLE 


All this comes under the head of planning, 
which has many more facets. Next will 
come development. New techniques will 
apply to management as well as to physical 
construction. 

The writers do not visualize the Federal 
Government, in itself, as the doer and con- 
troller of all. Instead, they say it should 
do its part in planning, development, and 
construction; but as to the latter in partic- 
ular should leave it largely to State or re- 
gional organizations, local entities public 
or private, and so on. 

They suggest that a system of loans and 
grants to induce local cooperation would be 
more effective than overall Federal opera- 
tion. Such a method now is being relied 
on to enable local pollution control, and 
thus slowly to improve the waters of whole 
basins. 

Finally, when it comes to operation they 
envisage computer-aided control systems 
that will see that every drop of water is in 
the right place doing the right thing at the 
right time for the utmost benefit to the 
needs of the human population, direct and 
indirect. 

COMPLEXITY GREAT 


This would be something like the water- 
control systems already in use in the TVA, 
and some basinwide western developments— 


of what those of A.D. 2000 must be. 
southwest with its pressing water 
be chosen as the first arena 
ae water control, the first 
to ask the States to set up 
of their expected consumption right 
up AD. 2000. The States included are 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 


Secondly, both by States and overall, 
hydrology” would be put to work 


(as in power production) and so on. Inso- 
far as possible, legisiative bodies would be 
asked to provide continuing appropriations 


so that work might be planned years ahead. 
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A large, general research and innovation 
program always on the alert for better ways 
of doing things would accompany all this. 

As to the actual management of water, 
the writers say we must come to the three- 
dimensional concept in which water in the 
atmosphere, on the surface, and under- 
ground all will be developed as one inte- 
grated supply. We are far from this today. 
Only in a few scattered spots has there been 
any integration at all of surface and ground 
waters, for example, which are treated as en- 
tirely separate entities. 

SUGGESTIONS LISTED 


When it comes to making the best use on 
a permanent basis of the Southwest’s waters 
specifically, the writers suggest: 

Prognostication of weather and of conse- 
quent water supply for future years through 
better forecasting aided by such powerful 
new observational aids as satellite observa- 
tions, and lessons learned through atmos- 
Pheric research, and so forth, all rapidly 
integrated by computer techniques. 

Location and development of ground 
waters which, in all, total much more 
within reachable depths in the earth’s crust 
than all the surface waters. 


WASTE SUPPRESSION 


Enhancement of supply by consistent 
cloud seeding—which the writers estimate 
could add 40 million acre-feet yearly to 
western precipitation and 15 million acre- 
feet to runoff by manipulating forest pat- 
terns to keep more snow on the ground, by 
ground water development, by desalting 
brackish and sea water, and by averting 
polfution or cleansing polluted waters. 

Suppressing waste, as by keeping reser- 
voirs covered with chemical films to hold 
back some of the 10 million acre-feet that 
yearly evaporate from water surfaces; by 
eliminating water-wasting vegetation; by 
lining canals against seepage; by better Irri- 
gation practices, both technical and legal— 
the writers say that westerri water prece- 
dents are designed for justice, not efficient 
use; and by studying the highest use of 
water. This might lead to a slowdown in 
irrigation development. 

Other water uses, such as those connected 
with establishing homes or industries or 
even recreation, are beginning to be more 
economically valuable. 





Immigration of Orientals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

JunE 14, 1960. 





Hon. Hmam Fone, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Fonc: You were kind enough 
enough to favor me with a copy of your 
article which appeared in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, and which you inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of June 1, 1960. Your 
article discusses, in the main, what you refer 
to as discriminatory features of our immigra- 
tion laws affecting orientals. 

that your purpose in inviting 
my attention to your article was to elicit my 
comments thereon, Iam willing to oblige in 
the spirit of frankness and fairness. 
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embarassing you personally. I believe that 
you have been misled by those who supplied 
you with information dealing with matters 
of considerable complexity and a wide legal 
and historical background, 

The following is submitted for the purpose 
of correction and clarification: 

1. Soon after the cessation of hostilities—~ 
in 1946, to be exact—a few of us in the House 
of Representatives originated an effort to 
repeal the exclusion clauses based on race 
then effective under the 1917, 1924, and 1940 
immigration and nationality laws. Our ef- 
forts were partially successful when, in 1948, 
we succeeded in removing from our “suspen- 
sion of deportation” statute the racial 
restrictions applicable to orientals. 


Further attempts to delete from our immi- 
gration and nationality laws the main 
oriental exclusion clauses resulted, in 1949, 
in the passage by the House of a bill which, 
unfortunately, encountered delays in the 
Senate. 

2. Having enlisted the support of the late 
Senator McCarran of Nevada, I succeeded in 
providing for the final and definitive repeal 
of the oriental exclusion clauses by the 
Walter-McCarran Act, enacted in 1952. 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States an immigration and national- 
ity law contained a sentence which was 
unanimously praised as the “ Carta” 
for oriental immigrants and their descend- 
ants. The sentence reads as follows: “The 
right of a person to become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States shall not be 
denied or abridged because of race or 
sex * * *” etc. (sec. 311 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act). By virtue of the 
same law, ineligibility to naturalization be- 
cause of race was abrogated as a bar to im- 
migration. All countries of Asia and the 
Par East have been assigned immigration 
quotas pursuant to the Walter-McCarran 
Act. 

3. The late Senator McCarran and myself 
have been rather lavishly praised and 
awarded honors which I do not intend to 
list, by several countries of the Far East 
and by organizations of American citizens 
of oriental descent. My personal files and 
records are replete with the most touching 
expressions of gratitude and appreciation for 
what the Walter-McCarran Act has done 
with respect to immigration and naturalli- 
zation of orientals. 

4. The results of the repeal of the orl. 
ental exclusion clauses are clearly indicated 
in the statistical reports published annually 
by the Department of Justice. While in the 
last prewar decade, 1931-40, the total im- 
migration from Asia amounted to 15,344 per- 
sons, there were 42,385 Asians admitted into 
the United States as immigrants in the first 
5 years following the enactment of the 
Walter-McCarran Act. (This figure is, of 
course, unordinately large due to the fact 
that during those years there occurred a 
sizable influx of “war brides” and “GI 
fiances.”) 

However, the long-range effects of the 
Walter-McCarran Act on immigration from 
the Orient remains readily ascertainable in 
the statistical figures pubiished annually by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

Here are some abstracts from the Depart- 
ment of Justice reports for the years 1956~ 
59, pertinent to the erroneous assertions 
of your article. 

Immigrants admitted: 
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Since the enactment of the Walter- 
McCarran Act, total admissions of immi- 
grants from Asia were as follows: 


WO icine Stbinninssentwnsiiianloasins 8, 029 
Soh init wubb 11, 751 
WB ies icin ani wentlsicabibiente 12, 181 
WG i iinsieccodsincuhaabcivncbiaduse 17, 538 
WOON dis ctnlbatinaielnicindeliapciccslaelensiston 23, 102 
SOO sic nincni dinates en aeldiatbeitodn jas 19, 867 
SOD ann pissictincningmmsgnipciieinetianimnoens 24, 312 


5. You have devoted a considerable por- 
tion of your article to deploring the fact 
that the United States does not admit a 
sufficient number of immigrants from such 
countries as Burma, Cambodia, Malaya, Laos, 
Nepal, Vietnam, and Thailand. 

I wish to invite your attention to a 
report of the Department of State dated 
April 1, 1960, in which it is stated that the 
immigration quotas for all the above-listed 
countries are open and immigrant visas 
thereunder are immediately available for 
qualified applicants. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, _ 





Future of Lafayette Square 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the Washington Evening 
Star of June 30, written by Mr. Fred- 
erick Haupt IU, entitled “Future of La- 
fayette Square.” 

I was one of those who joined with 
several other members of the Public 
Works Committee in objecting to the 
approval that the committee gave to the 
planned courthouse construction in La- 
fayette Square. The least we can do is 
to wait until after the next election, 
because of the possibility that the next 
President might wish to spend more time 
at the White House and he may be con- 
cerned about Lafayette Square when he 
looks out his front door. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to voice my approval. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Fourure oF LAFAYETTE SQUARE 


I wish to acknowledge a debt of gratitude 
owed to our paper by everyone who is inter- 
ested in preserving Lafayette Square and the 
buildings adjacent to it. The editorial sup- 
port which you have given bespeaks a 
breadth of vision and a genuine concern 
with the historical—and esthetic—appear- 
ance of the Nation’s Capital, both of which 
provide the logical answers to the parochial- 
ism which would convert this “forecourt of 
the White House” (as Frederick Gutheim 
has called it) into another Federal Triangle— 
or rectangle, in this case. In addition to 
your editorials, your news coverage of the 
hearings by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Buildings and Grounds, the pieces by Day 
Thorpe, and the piece by Gilbert Gimble 
(on June 26) have not only maintained 
public interest in this matter (which had 
already to take on the aspects of a 
strictly private affair between various agen- 
cies of the Federal Government) but have 
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also provided the. backing that is so neces- 
sary to the efforts undertaken to preserve 
the square in Congress and by private cit- 
izens in Washington. 

The article by Mr. Gimblie ably presents 
both sides of the case as it has developed 
to this point, and quite properly points - 
that congressional action “may shape the 


character of the historic square for coming — 


generations.” 

General Services Administrator Pranklin 
Ploete is especially to be thanked for his 
sensible alternative proposal to erect a triple 
court building in Southwest Washington. 
It is particularly encouraging to see the 
legislation introduced in Congress by Sen- 
ators Dovucnias, GRUENING, HENNINGS, 
HuMPHREY, KENNEDY, MANSFIELD, Morse, and 
Murray and by Representatives THOMPSON 
and McDowetu. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the National Federation 
of Music Clubs have shown a determined 
interest in preserving Lafayette Square; and 
their support is invaluable and of special 
significance because it does not represent 
purely local interests. And finally, our 
thanks should go to Carl Levin for his ini- 
tiative and energy in forming the Citizens 
Committee To Save Lafayette Square. 

PrReDericK Havprt III, 





Freedom Academy Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement, 
prepared by me, relating to Senate bill 
1689, to create a Freedom Commission 
and Freedom Academy charged with 
undertaking a development and train- 
ing program aimed at developing an in- 
tegrated cold war operational science 
and training Government personnel, 
private citizens and foreign students in 
this science.. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 

Senate Judiciary Committee approval of 
the Freedom Academy bill may well be his- 
torically marked as the turning point upon 
which this Nation's fight for freedom in the 
cold war struggle against communism began 
to yield the returns of victory through the 
erosion and eventual demise of the Red con- 
spiracy’s drive for world domination. 

While those who have carried on the cam- 
paign for the Academy would have preferred 
to have such a program of counteraction in 
operation long before now, nevertheless, the 
committee action comes at a most propi- 
tious time, for the echoes of Communist suc- 
cess in fomenting the riotous acts of a 
minority of Japanese still ring in our ears. 

The riots in Japan, unfortunately, are an 
excellent demonstration of Communist tech- 
niques—developed in the hard schools of po- 
litical warfare over a period of 40 years— 
which have led to the conquest and sub- 
jugation of nearly a billion people. 

There is no question in my mind that with 
final enactment of this legislation establish- 
ing the Freedom Academy as a permanent 
weapon in our cold war arsenal, our Nation, 
as leader of the Free World, can sustain a 
systematic, coordinated economic, political 
and psychological campaign which can per- 





haps be one of the most t factors 
for attaining The 
Freedom can be of substantial force 
in bringing to an end despotic, op- 
pression by the architects and practitioners 


fundamental, moral foundation of digni 
and freedom of the individual. : 
The two broad objectives of this bill, I 
believe, provide this Nation with the organ- 
izational means to meet our cold war de- 
velopment training needs in such manner 
as to bring the full strength of our tremen- 
dous moral, spiritual, intellectual, and physi- 
pnts gar to bear in this struggle for 
8 > 


These objectives as outlined in the Oéen 
— report are: 
<a 


“The gap (in the range of weapons with 
which we are fighting the cold war) lies be- 
tween our military preparedness at one end 
and our conventional diplomacy at the other. 
On this wide and surging central 2 we 
presently deploy a few smidgens of propa- 
ganda, economic aid and covert intelligence 
activties. To the Communists, on the other 
hand, this is the most important front of 
all. Throughout it, and in depth, they de- 
ploy all those techniques of political war- 
fare, both overt and covert, which are the 
day-and-night work of the world’s Commu- 


nist Parties and which were known to Lenin, — 


their inventor, as the 


the Red Army nor straight Marxist propa- 
ganda, with all their power, could alone have 
created student riots * * * frustrated the 


and rigorous training of d 
uals in a conspiratorial scones: re 

Life’s editors said: “Given the will, the 
Communist political war can be countered 
by open and ethical methods which will up- 
hold the.values as well as the institutions of 


the National War College, for example, 

The cold war which confronts us 
deadly, if not more so, than a hot war. 
While we are prepared to meet and defea 
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munism to capture the world. With any 
lingering doubts removed as to the inten- 
tions of the Communists, it seems to me the 
opportunity is at hand, as the committee 
points out, to imptement this program to 
develop an integrated, operational science 
for our side which will meet the entire Com- 
munist attack and work toward our long- 
range national objectives in a coordinated 
manner, utilizing every area of potential 
strength. 

To those who question the wisdom of look- 
ing to new methods and new approaches in 
the struggle against communism, I call at- 
tention to the report of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. While the portion 
I cite is brief, I think the report deyeloped 
in part from Central Intelligence Agency 
testimony reveals the extent and depth to 
which the enemies of the free world have 
gone to undermine and destroy the institu- 
tions of freedom, 

In substance, the report outlines the fact 
that the Soviets are operating an extensive 
system of political warfare training schools 
and development centers at Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Tashkent, Prague, and elsewhere on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. Some of these 
schools, like the Lenin Institute of Political 
Warfare, began operating in the mid- 
twenties. The center at Prague specializes 
in training Latin Americans and Africans, 
while the school at Tashkent trains Com- 
munists from the Islamic countries. The 
top schools in Russia, China, and Czechoslo- 
vakia are not narrow trade schools, but com- 
prehensive training centers giving detailed 
instruction in the vast field of political war- 


newspaper, the committee comment that 
“one lone Freedom Academy, costing a frac- 


I am hopeful that despite the few remain- 
ing days in this session of Congress, the 
leadership of the Senate will bring this im- 
portant, vital legislation to a vote. 





Lassie Leaguers in New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rxcosp a statement, 
Lassie 


by me, relating to Leaguers in 
New York. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

In these times of intense work, it is both. 
refreshing and rewarding to take note of an 
organization devoted simply to recreation— 
the Lassie es. Lassieball is similar to 
baseball, indeed it is a part of baseball. It 
gives girls aged 10-15 a chance to play a game 

on the national level. Nearly 
10,000 girls are now playing the game across 
the country. ~In Albany, N.Y., alone, 500 
girls are playing. One hundred and fifty 
girls play in the two leagues at Rochester, 
and new leagues undoubtedly will be formed. 
New York is proud to see such great interest 
in Lassie Leagues within the State. Oppor- 
tunity for physical training is important to 
@ young person’s education, and the Lassie 
League provides just this opportunity. Fit- 
ness has always been a desirable goal for the 
men of this country, but it is equally vital 
for women as well. In playing Lassieball, 
girls can work toward fitness while gaining a 
sense of the excitement of winning and the 
acceptance of being a good loser. I think 
we need to recognize more the value of 
athletics in recreation and to salute the 
Lassie Leagues for helping our youth to do 
80. 





American Veterans Committee Platform 
on International Affairs, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the international affairs 
platform of the American Veterans Com- 
oars as adopted at its 1960 conven- 

ion: 

AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE PLATFORM 
On INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1960 


1. The American Veterans Committee has 
as its central concern a more stable world. 
But a stable world is not an unchanging 
world. The first requirement for American 
diplomacy is that it identify itself sympa- 
thetically with those changes that can lead 
to greater freedom from want and from 
fear. 

2. We believe that our Nation’s security 
requires continuous collaboration between 
the United States and other countries for 
the preservation of peace, the improvement 
of living standards, and the enjoyment of 
personal liberties. At the same time, just 
as the welfare of the American veteran de- 
pends upon the health of the whole Ameri- 
can community, so does the welfare of the 
American community depend upon the 
strength and solidarity of all nations that 
are or aspire to be free. 

Moreover, the standing of the United 
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= less-privileged peoples. — present rate 
of US. economic growth is inadequate to 
meet the needs. 

And, finally, no foreign policy will be per- 
suasive for the other peoples of the world 
until the American Government takes posi- 
tive action for the discontinuance of racial 
and religious discrimination in political, eco- 
nomic, and social activities in its own coun- 


8. The people of the United States and its 
are firmly committed against 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
This commitment is an inalterable fact of 
American life. Further than that, the peo- 
ple of the United States and its Government 
recognize their responsibility in the main- 
tenance of peace and the raising of living 
standards throughout the world. Since 
World War It any significant remnants of 
isolationism have disappeared. As a nation, 
we have recognized our responsibilities as 
one of the greatest world powers. Consist- 
ently with our basic policy of peaceful reso- 
lution of international controversies we led 
in formation of the U.N. 

From the adoption of the United Nations 
Charter to the end of the Korean conflict 
the United States has led the world in com- 
bating the economic conditions that lead 
to war. Of all this, we in AVC are proud. 

For some years past, however, the foreign 
policy of the United States has been limited 
to “holding the line” against aggression and 
has largely been one of reaction to Commu- 
nist initiatives rather than positive action 
based on an affirmative and consistent policy 
of our own. 

As the Soviet Union has created periods 
of “cold war” or of “peaceful coexistence” 
the United States has moved from brinks- 
manship to summitry. As a result the tra- 
ditional methods of diplomacy have suffered 
and the importance of the U.N. declined. 
But the traditional methods of diplomacy 
and the U.N. are calculated to develop re- 
sponsible relations and peaceful solutions 
of controversies between states. In an in- 
creasingly complicated world these institu- 
tions become even more important. 

Replacing these methods by personal di- 
Plomacy can only lead to confusion and 
discord and can only serve the purposes of 
those who seek to frustrate responsible 
agreements among nations. 

The fiasco of the recent summit meeting 
at Paris is a glaring proof of the need to 
return to the traditional methods of diplo- 
macy and a greater utilization of the United 
Nation’s machinery. Periodic meetings of 
the heads of governments of the great powers 
are certainly necessary, but it is our belief 
that these can best be held within the 
United Nations Security Council under the 
procedures established by article 28 of the 
charter. 

Further than that, rapid emergence of 
new nations toward independence requires 
the strengthening of the existing interna- 


“tional machinery in order that they may 


develop in a responsible and constructive 
way. In this connection we believe that, to 
an increasing extent, international aid 
should be channeled and harmonized 
through the United Nations, on the basis of 
long-term planning, and long-term commit- 
ments. 

With this being so, ways must be found 
to include within the United Nations all 
nations, including the Peoples Republic of 
China. 





4. Too often our foreign policy has not 
been sufficiently attuned to world realities 
and our Government has been unwilling or 
unable to anticipate things to come. Too 
often Americans have been preoccupied with 
the menace of communism to the exclusion 
of all else, and our leaders have shown 
neither the imagination nor the daring to 
risk new approaches to peaceful settlements, 
The assumption of our foreign policy has 
been that if the status quo vis-a-vis the 
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Communist world can only be preserved long 
enough, the Communist world will collapse 
under the weight of its own injustices and 
inconsistencies. The history of recent years 
demonstrates the futility and danger of that 
assumption, 

m 

5. Yet, however, interdependent the world 
has become h technology, it re- 
mains sharply divided in a variety of other 
ways. On one level, it is split among the 
Communists, the anti-Communists, and 
those who are neither. We are obliged to 
recognize the differing demands that each of 
these worlds makes upon US. foreign policy 
and to recognize at the same time the di- 
vergent interests within each world. 

6. There is first of all the Communist chal- 
lenge. It requires that the military defenses 
of the non-Communist world be made pro- 
gressively stronger and more flexible. We 
hope, however, that the leaders of all nations 
are aware that in this nuclear missile age 
the avoidance of war between major powers 
has become an essential. The controlled re- 
duction of all armaments and the abolition 
of atomic weapons must continue to be a 
central objective of U.S. policy—a disarma- 
ment which is reliably policed and enforced. 
Meanwhile, we cannot in safety discount the 
influence of Sino-Soviet military.power and 
the threat of blackmail implicit in that 
power. 


7. At the same time, greater emphasis 
should be given by the United States to diplo- 
matic initiatives, which demonstrates our 
Nation’s unflagging interest in achieving a 
more peaceful, free, and prosperous world. 
Our governments should, for example, press 
forward with a program through which all 
peoples may benefit from the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. We believe, further, that 
the Sino-Soviet challenge at th. point is a 
challenge to the Western World’s capacity to 
associate itself constructively with the strug- 
gle of nations, in Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
and the Middle East, to raise their living 
standards and to achieve a democratic society. 

8. We welcome the interchange of persons 
between the United States and Communist 
countries and hope that the present ex- 
change program will be considerably 
strengthened and broadened. We believe 
that such a program should emphasize ex- 
changes in matters of health, rehabilitation 
of the disabled, science, and other technical 
fields. We support President Eisenhower's 
proposal for exchanges of thousands of stu- 
dents between American and Russian uni- 
versities and only regret that no steps were 
taken to implement this proposal. 

mr 


9. It is essential that our Government form 
its foreign policies in concert with all our 
friends so that at all times there shall be 
the widest possible consensus on how best 
to deal with threats to peace and freedom. 

This brings us to America’s relations with 
its allies. We believe our Government should 
think and act on the realistic basis of co- 
operation between consenting partners. This 
requires a sharing of decisionmaking be- 
tween the United States and friendly gov- 
ernments on problems which directly affect 
their interests. And this applies not only 
to Western Europe but to Latin America and 


elsewhere, If division and discord among: 


non-Communist nations is a prime Sino- 
Soviet objective, and we believe it is, the 
closing of ranks and the building of confi- 
dence among non-Communist nations 
should be a prime objective of U.S. policy. 
The American Veterans Committee supports 
measures which promote the unity of the 
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non-Communist world through political 
consultation, the lowering of trade barriers 
and in certain instances the of ideas 


We should reassure the Latin American 
countries that we respect thier sovereignty 
and act accordingly. Our actions should con- 
sistently show that we regard them as equal 
partners in the Organization of American 
States rather than as second class states. 
Instead of carrying on a day-to-day program 
of expediency, we should, as part of a long- 
range policy, intensify our to help 
the Latin American nations achieve economic 
advancement and political stability. 

10. We believe that the United States 
has much to learn from as well as give to the 
peoples of Asia, the Middle East, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa, and that underdeveloped 
areas can be helped to progress along their 
own lines of development. A diplomacy 
which succeeds with these many races and 
histories must be sensitive to local tradi- 
tions, aspirations, and materials needs. For- 
eign economic assistance, technical coopera- 
tion and long-term leans repayable at low 
interest rates all on a scale far beyond that 
presently in effect—are required from the 
United States in order to remove dangerous 
inequalities of opportunity, as well as to 
counter enterprising Sino-Soviet trade opera- 
tions in these areas. 

11, Nor should we expect in exchange for 
such assistance that less developed nations 
will approve of U.S. foreign policies or that 
they will spurn whatever assistance may be 
offered them by the Communist world. Our 
Government cannot command cooperation; 
it can only it by respectful, gen- 
erous, and continuing interest in the rapid 
development of those countries. That de- 
velopment should have high priority in our 
national thinking. For we know that if 
present trends continue, despite assistance 
presently being given, the gap between the 
industrialized nations of the West and the 
underdeveloped regions will become wider, 
not narrower. And the Communist world, 
pointing to the rapid technological advances 
of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
as examples, will do all it can to convince 
the underdeveloped nations that progress 
demands the kind of collective organization 
championed by communism. The alterna- 
tive path to progress, one consistent with 
free association and humane values, must 
be made to work. 

12, The American Veterans Committee sup- 
ports the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and a strengthened United 
Nations. The peace for which we work, like 
the disarmament we seek, will not come 
from capitulation to aggressive threats; it 
will come from courageous, intensive effort 
to harmonize the positive purposes of the 
United States with the needs of the world 
at large. 

13. Finally, the prime task of nations in this 
second half of the 20th century is to find 
@ method of banning war. Both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., regardless of which 
may have the preponderance of power, are 
now capable of destroying each other as 
well as scarring all humanity on this planet 
for all time to come. All nations must find 
the means somehow of surmounting the 
barriers of ideology, mistrust, and past er- 
rors on both sides so that the prophecy 
will be realized: “Neither shall man know 
war any more,” 


Address of Hon. Michael A. Feighan of 
- Ohio, Before the Donauschwaben So- 
ciety of the United States 


Mr. FEIGHAN. . Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 12, 1960, the Donauschwaben 


ful thanks of all present here for his untir- 
ing efforts and sacrifices in the cause. You 
have a fine men as president of the Cleveland 
chapter, Mr, Anton Rumpf, who is equally 
concérned with the future welfare of your: 





would lead to resistance 
against the new order the Russians planned 
to impose upon the people. Thus, the Rus- 
sians decided forced expulsion was in the 
interest of communism. This would mean 
Zewer people to control and fewer problems 
for their police state methods. 

2. Communist functionaries were demand- 

loot and reward for their collaboration 
with the Russians. By expropriating all the 
property held by the people» of German 
ethnic origin and expelling them, the Rus- 
sians would acquire a rich treasure of loot 
which they could share with their hired 
hands in the countries occupied by the Red 
army. ‘The record of performance tells us. 
this is exactly what they did. But the rec- 
ord also tells us that many of those who 
collaborated with the Russians to share in 
this loot were later liquidated by the Rus- 
sians—a just reward for their treasonable 
services. 

3. The Russians were convinced that by 
throwing some 10 million homeless and pau- 
perized people upon the war-torn economies 
of Germany and Austria they would create 
chaos and insoluble human problems—the 
grounds upon which the Communist vul- 
ture feeds. They believed the people of the 
western world would lack the courage and 
spirit of sacrifice required to resolve this 
great human problem. But here they were 
wrong. We have reduced the size of the 
problem to manageable proportions, we have 
found new homelands for several] millions of 
the dispossessed, we have provided economic 
programs for the assimilation ef more mil- 
lions of people in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, we have utterly defeated the hopes 
of the Russians for chaos and civil disorder 
on a scale which would make Commu.ist 
takeover of Germany possible. What we 
have done has not fully compensated the in- 
dividuals who were deprived of their rights, 
property, and heritage by tuese Russian ex- 
pulsions but we have acted in the spirit of 
justice. Time and the scales of international 
justice, we know, will take care of the rest. 

The United States became a haven for over 
400 thousand of the dispossessed and home- 
jess of all creeds, all nationalities and all 
ethnic origins. There were those who sought 
to exclude persons of German ethnic origin 
from the right to participate in our resettle- 
ment programs. They sought to blame the 
expellees for the crimes of the Nazis, being 
blind to the fact that the’ expellees were 
equal victims of tyranny and inhumanities, 
that they were human beings with the same 
problems, the same hopes and the same 
rights before God as ail the rest of the dis- 
placed. Any effort to discriminate against 
people on the basis of their ethnic origin is 
. completely un-American. That is why Con- 
gress provided opportunities for your people 
to come to America and here to build a new 
life in freedom. I have always been proud 


their adoption. 
Let us look for a moment to the Russian 
problem in its broader context, in the con- 
. text of their struggle for the world. All 
thinking people are concerned with the ten- 
sions which grip our international life. The 
Russians have created these tensions during 
the past 40 years of Communist conspiracy. 
Today they occupy and enslave more than 
a@ score of non-Russian nations with a total 
population of over 200 million people. They 
entire worl 
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macy. It is not peaceful coexistence. All 
these questions have been disposed of by. the 
present administration in Washington. 
They have disposed of them by proving the 
utter futility of attempting to resolve the 
Russian problem by these methods. For this 
we give them credit, they have performed 
@ useful service, they have proven that no 
administration can carry on negotiations 
with the Russians unless it is prepared to 
agree to concessions which will lead only to 
war or peaceful surrender. 

The time has arrived to take the political 
offensive against the Russians. We must look 
forward to the peaceful dismemberment of 
the present-day Russian Empire—the source 
of all the world tensions. This can be done 
by the people of the captive, non-Russian 
nations if we will give them full moral and 
political support. There are only 70 million 
Russians in the USS.R. To this we can 
add no more than a few thousand _non- 
Russians who are fully collaborating with 
them in the preservation and extension of 
the empire. We have several hundred mil- 
lion non-Russian captives behind the Iron 
Curtain who want the United States and 


. other free nations to collaborate with them 


in their fight against Russian imperial com- 
munism. It is foolhardy on our part to 
reject their pleas for assistance in destroy- 
ing the menace which is attempting to de- 
stroy our free way of life. This fs the only 
sure course to prevent war, the only road to 
peace with justice. 

I do not believe it is too much for us to 
believe that the restoration of freedom and 
national independence to these captive na- 
tions will open the door for a just settle- 
ment of the injustices done the Donausch- 
waben people by the Russians and their com- 
munistic collaborators in those countries. 
We Americans believe in justice for all na- 
tions and people. This includes the just 
claims of your people for the properties ex- 
propriated by the Russians who occupy these 
captive nations. 

You have found the good life here in the 
United States of America. You have worked 
hard for the success you have attained. You 
have found a new happiness in all the 
opportunities our free way of life offers to 
all other people. You are proud of your 
heritage. You have preserved your culture 
and the historic aspirations of your people. 
This is a story of success. It is the Amer- 
ican story. This is the story all of us 
seek to preserve and share with all the na- 
tions of the world. 





Oversea Refugee Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30,1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following letter which 
was sent to President Eisenhower by the 
Nutley Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations: 

June 22, 1960. 





The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. Presipentr: The Nutley Chapter 
of the AAUN, noting that only one-half of 
the $10 million made available to the White 
House con: fund under 708 
of the Mutual Security Act 1950 has been 
committed to refugee needs, expresses the 
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hope that you will see fit to allocate the 
remaining $5 million to oversea refugee 
programs. 

We realize there are many legitimate 
claims upon the mutual security contin- 
gency fund, but we are deeply convinced 
that refugee needs should be given high 
priority in order to present to the world a 
faithful reflection of U.S.. leadership and 
cosponsorship of World Refugee Year. 

We know, too, that like all our com- 
patriots, you have a sympathetic concern 
for these victims of powerful historic forces, 
of Communist oppression, and of the most 
cruel social injustices. 

During the coming United Nations Week in 
October, the Nutley Chapter of the AAUN 
plans to focus special attention on the 
refugee problem and to collect funds for 
transmission to the United Nations High 
Commissioner through the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees. We feel that our efforts would 
be very greatly aided if the full $10 million 
authorized by Congress were utilized to this 
great humanitarian end. , 

Respectfully, 
C. A. REOPELL, 
President, Nutley Chapter, AAUN. 





World Refugee Year—Success or Failure? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is just 
a@ matter of hours until World Refugee 
Year becomes history. This year—dedi- 
cated to alleviating the plight of the 
earth’s uprooted peoples—is due to end 
on midnight, June 30. 

Some 70 nations of the free world 
joined in proclaiming World Refugee 
Year under the auspices of a United Na- 
tion’s General Assembly resolution 
adopted in December 1958. 

According to the United Nation’s res- 
olution the World Refugee Year was to 
have the following aims: “To focus in- 
terest on the refugee problem; to en- 
courage additional financial contribu- 
tions from governments, voluntary 
agencies and the general public; to en- 
courage additional opportunities for 
permanent refugee solutions through 
voluntary repatriation, resettlement or 
oe on a purely humanitarian 

It is too early to assay the general im- 
pact of World Refugee Year upon the 
total problem toward which it :was di- 
rected. Indeed, it is hoped that this im- 
pact will not cease to be felt with the 
passing of World Refugee Year, but that 
the increased efforts and the solutions 
that were found during the year will 





- continue to be applied as long as world 


refugee problems remain to be overcome. 

There is no single world refugee prob- 
lem. There are many of them. Some- 
one has said that the refugees are not a 
stagnant pool but a running stream of 
humanity. New peoples are constantly 
joining their ranks, others gradually 
leaving them. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the refugee prob- 
lems throughout the world. A complex 
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of economic, social, political and hu- 
manitarian considerations are involved. 
These considerations vary with each 
group of refugees and with each individ- 
ual within a group. They do not all 
need, nor do they want, the same type 
of assistance, They do not all wish, for 
example, to be moved once more and 
resettled in a strange and foreign land. 
Some do. Most, at one time or another, 
are in need of food, shelter, clothing, and 
medical care. Others need rehabilita- 
tion and training to make them self- 
sufficient in the environment of their 
asylum. An unfortunate few will never 
be totally self-sufficient again. 

I believe that a great deal has been 
accomplished during World Refugee 
Year that is worthwhile. At the same, 
the high expectations for this event were 
to a large extent unfulfilled. No one, of 
course, expected that all of the prob- 
lems would be eleared away within the 
year. But there were many things that 
might have been done that were not. 

There has certainly been a quickening 
of the public awareness in the United 
States of the nature and extent of the 
refugee problems. This was brought 
about by the publications of the United 
Nations and through the use of mass 
media by private organizations such as 
the U.S. Committee for Refugees. 

There have been increased contribu- 
tions for refugees by private individuals, 
both in money and the basic necessities, 
such as food and clothing. Here again 
the private voluntary refugee agencies 
are to be credited with having provided 
the stimulus that sparked these drives. 
Substantial contributions were made in 
this field by other private organizations 
such as the fraternal and benevolent 
societies, church groups, and the like, 
that are not normally engaged in 
refugee activities. 

The U.S. Government increased its 
contribution to the various activities 
benefiting refugees. Over $70 million 
was spent on these programs by the 
United States. This included approxi- 
mately $40 million for the regular refu- 
gee programs, $25 million in surplus 
foods distributed under Public Law 480, 
and over $5 million of the $10 million 
fund specially earmarked for World 
Refugee Year activities. 

The one area, in my opinion, in which 
we in this country failed to live up to 
our capabilities is refugee legislation. 
The Congress alone is responsible for 
this. What better occasion could we 
have had to enact a substantial refugee 
bill, or even to revise our basic immigra- 
tion law so that more of the world’s 
refugees could be accommodated within 
its framework? 

I, for one, am sadly disappointed with 
what we shall have to settle for as our 
legislative contribution to World Refu- 
gee Year. This, as it turns out, is House 
Joint Resolution 397, which at best can 
be expected to allow about 5,000 refugee- 
escapees to enter the United States in 
each of the next 2 years. This joint 
resolution passed the House in April and 
was amended and reported out of com- 
mittee in the Senate last week. I hope 
it 1+, clear both Houses before adjourn- 
ment. 
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The Senate committee’s amendments 
to the joint resolution, I believe, im- 
proved it in several particulars but did 
not broaden it very much in scope. 
These amendments added a provision 
committing us to accept. up to 500 “dif- 
ficult to resettle” refugee-escapees. In 
doing this we will join Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and a number of other 
countries that have already taken in 
hardcore refugees, whose needs are the 
most urgent of all. The Senate commit- 
tee also amended House Joint Resolu- 
tion 397 by tacking onto it the provisions 
of H.R. 10419 which had already passed 
this House. These provisions extend the 
alien orphan adoption program under 
section 4 of the act of September 11, 
1957, for 1 year until June 30, 1961, and 
the Azores and Dutch Indonesian refu- 
gee programs for 2 years until June 30, 
1962, . 

One of the shortcomings in the general 
provisions of House Joint Resolution 397 
is that they apply only to refugees under 
the mandate of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for refugees. That is, 
only European refugees can come in un- 
der them. Refugees in the Near and Far 
East are completely excluded from these 
provisions. ° 

Another shortcoming is that the legis- 
lation provides that the United States 
shall accept only 25 percent of the num- 
ber of. refugees resettled outside the 
United States. The United States, the 
free world’s wealthiest and most power- 
ful nation, is thus put in the position of 
being a follower rather than a leader in 
resettling refugees. 

There would, of course, be less need for 
this country to enact special refugee leg- 
islation if its basic immigration laws 
were not tied to the national origins 
quota system. The best way to provide 
permanent refugee relief would be to re- 
place this antiquated and discriminatory 
system with one that would determine 
immigration on the basis of need. 


Congress has had before it a bill for 
such a system since 1955. This is the 
Celler bill first introduced in 1955 and 
reintroduced in each Congress since that 
time. Along with a dozen or so of my 
colleagues I introduced in the present 
Congress a companion bill to that of the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 


This bill is a comprehensive omnibus 
proposal which would completely rewrite 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In addition to abolishing the national 
origins quota system it would enact other 
needed reforms in our immigration and 
nationality laws. These include grant- 
ing increased due process protections in 
deportation and exclusion . procedures; 
eliminating second-class citizenship pro- 
visions for naturalized citizens; and pro- 
viding greater efficiency in administering 
the law by an independent commission 
in place of the dual administration by 
the Justice Department and the State 
Department that the present law re- 
quires. 

I shall not attempt to explain all the 
details of the substitute provided for in 
the bill in place of the national origins 
quota system. ‘The substitute system 
would be a unified quota system with 


@ percentage apply 
apply within each of the five classes of 
immigrants. 


The United States can be justly proud 


Agency— 

able able to operate without this coun- 
try’s financial support. More than 
700,000 displaced persons and refugees 
ah = aeramalcs ces me Aon 
ar II. 

This proud record only adds to my 
disappointment over our lack of greater 


accomplishments during World Refugee _ 
Year. 





Howard “Slim” Suttle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sorrow that I announce the passing 
of. a long-time member of the Capitol 
Press Corps, a noted newsman, and my 
close friend—Howard “Slim” Suttle. 

Widely known for his deep and abiding 
love for Mississippi and her people, Slim 
Suttle was a competent reporter, having 
covered the Washington scene for 20 
years. He was active in promoting the 
good qualities of our great State. 

He will be missed by those who knew 
him. My office particularly will not soon 
forget his friendly greeting. Hardly @ 
day passed but that Slim dropped by, 
quite often with a Mississippi visitor he 
was showing around Capitol Hill. 

To his wonderful wife, Amelia, and 
their devoted daughter, Kay, I extend 
my sincere sympathy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the news story of his passing 
from the June 22 issue of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News, and two editorials 
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on the life of our departed friend. They 
follow: 

{From the ree News, June 22, 


Carirot. CORRESPONDENT Howar»v SUTTLE, 
Derap 

Howard “Slim” Suttle, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Jackson Daily News and 
a veteran of more than 30 years in the news 
writing field, died at Baptist Hospital here 
early this morning. v 

Suttle, 52, became ill about 3 o’clock last 
night at the Heidleberg Hotel and was re- 
moved to the hospital about 1:30 am. He 
died at 3:25 a.m. 

Cause of death has not been determined. 

Wright and Ferguson is in charge of local 
arrangements, which are incomplete. 
Burial is expected to be in McComb where 
Suttle formerly lived. 

Suttle was the son of the late Reverend 
G. H. Suttle, founder of Northside Baptist 
Church in Jackson. 

A native of Louisiana, he moved to Mc- 
Comb in 1930 as city editor of the McComb 
Daily Journal, now the McComb Enterprise- 
Journal, 

Suttle moved to Washington in 1940 and 
opened a news bureau there. He served as 
Washington correspondent for both the 
Jackson Daily News and the Shreveport, La., 
Journal. He was also a former staff member 
ef United Press International wire service. 

Suttle maintained a voting residence in 
Pike County, and had been named as a alter- 
nate delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention next month in Los Angeles from 
the Fourth Congressional District. 

He was a member of the National Press 
Club in Washington and also a member of 
the Washington professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi journalism fraternity. 

In addition he held membership in both 
the Mississippi and Louisiana State Societies 
of Washington. 

He was well known among congressional 
delegations Government officials in 
Washington Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Suttle bad been in Jackson and McComb 
for the past several days and was registered 
at the Heidleberg Hotel here. 

After he became ill about 8 p.m. he called 
State Representative Walter Hester of Adams 
County, who was in the hotel, about 1 a.m, 
complaining of abdomen pains. 

Suttle was in shock when a physician ar- 
rived and was moved to Baptist Hospital 
about 1:30. He died 2 hours later. The 
physician said cause of death could not be 
determined. 

Mrs. Suttle, the former Amelia McCarthy 
of McComb, was in Washington. 

She and a daughter, Mrs. Leonard Hearton 
of Forest Heights, Md., are scheduled to ar- 
rive here this afternoon. 

In addition to his wife and daughter, Sut- 
tle is survived by his mother, Mrs. G. H. Sut- 
tie of Monroe, La.; a sister, Mrs. J. Norman 
Coon of Monroe; and a brother, Spurgeon S. 
Buttle of Little Rock, 

Three grandchildren also survive. 


[From the Jackson Daily News, June 23, 
1960] 


Howarp Surriz, SouTrH’s CHAMP 


The sudden and untimely death of Howard 
“Slim” Suttle, Washington correspondent for 
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one of the newspapers he represented in 
Washington. The veteran newsman was in 
@ cordial and cheerful mood, having enjoyed 
several days visit in Mississippi from the 
hectic Washington pace. 

A native of Louisiana and a former resi- 
dent of Jackson and McComb, Mr. Suttle had 
close personal contacts with some of the 
highest officials in the Nation’s Capital, 

He was truly a man who walked with kings 
but never lost the common touch. He was 
in love with politics. 

Ever friendly, never complaining, Howard 
Suttle had a tender spot in his heart for the 
underdog. Nonetheless, he pursued news 
without fear from any quarter. 

Howard Suttle will be missed by a host of 
friends in all walks of life in Mississippi, in 
Washington, and in the Southern States 
which he dearly loved and championed the 
cause therefor. 

Heartfelt sympathy goes out to his widow 
and relatives. 


{From the Jackson Clarion Ledger] 
Howarp SuTTrite Was AN ABLE JOURNALIST 


Journalism has sustained a loss in the un- 
timely passing of Howard “Slim” Suttle, 
widely known newspaperman of Mississippi 
and Washington, D.C., who died at the age 
of 52 after a career of 30 years. 

“Slim” Suttle was popular, conscientious, 
and devoutly loyal to the South. Energetic 
and resourceful, he established his own news 
bureau in the National Capital, covering the 
Washington beat for various southern news- 
papers. 

He had his own inimitable style and the 
knack of interpreting political events with 
wisdom, accuracy, and clarity. He was faith- 
ful to his profession and distinguished him- 
self as an outstanding journalist. 

Many Mississippi leaders at local, State, 
and National levels have paid impressive 
tributes to “Slim” Suttle’s ability, loyalty, 
and integrity. Each of these tributes has 
been well earned and richly deserved. 

We join his many friends and contempo- 
raries in extending heartfelt condolences to 
his loved ones in their time of sorrow. 
“Slim” Suttle was a credit to the fourth 
estate and will be greatly missed. 





Trouble in San Francisco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
22, 1960, a constituent of mine, Mrs. 
George C. Dreyer of Mountainside, NJ., 
addressed a communication to the 
mayor of San Francisco in regard to the 
recent hearings held by the House Un- 
_—o Activities Committee in that 


Since she has requested me to insert. 


her statement in the Recorp, I am doing 
so under leave to extend my remarks. 
The communication foilows: 
Re BREAKDOWN In LAW AND ORDER, THEREFORE 
Socrery 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 2, 1960, 
page 10921, gives an eyewitness account by 
seven ministers of the savage treatment per- 
mitted members of a duly constituted con- 


ing May 12 and 13 hearings in San Francisco. 
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It was a frightening and unsavory ac- 
count, to say the least, sir. To me it was 
a demonstration of a successful attack upon 
law and order; therefore society, an attack 
upon everything my family and friends be- 
lieve in and belong to—decent American 
society. 

I simply had to write you of my feelings 
of shock and worry at such a riotous hap- 
pening. It was communism at work in an 
American city, and I earnestly and most re- 
spectfully beseech you, Mr. Mayor, to mark 
well those responsible for the outrage, and 
thus gain the thanks and respect of Ameri- 
can patriots throughout the whole country. 

My Congresswoman, the Honorable FLor- 
ENCE P, Dwyer, the members of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and 
each member of the California congressional 
delegation and New Jersey congressional 
delegation have been forwarded a copy of 
this communication. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Gzorcs Drever. 





Helen Keller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the name of Helen Keller, al- 
ready an inspiration to millions of per- 
sons throughout the world was the sub- 
ject of much discussion this week, which 
brought her 80th birthday. In this body, 
Senator Lister Hii1 has, in his sponsor- 
ship of a bill to offer new honors to Helen 
Keller, focused attention on her achieve- 
ments in very dramatic and pertinent 
fashion. 

An editorial in the June 25 edition of 
the Daily Home News, New Brunswick, 
N.J., also expresses the affection felt for 
Miss Keller, It also gives a deeply mean- 
ingful statement once uttered by her. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have. the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Heten KELLER at 80, Her Lesson Lives 

Monday will be the 80th birthday of one 
of the great ladies of our time, Helen Keller. 

Stricken totally blind and deaf and vir- 
tually speechless at the age of 19 months, 
Miss Keller’s adventurous spirit and dogged 
determination, aided by the faithful assist- 
ance of two other great ladies who have 
now gone to their reward, leti her to triumph 
over apparentiy insurmountable obstacles. 

Twenty years ago Miss Keller wrote, “The 
spirit, like the sea, is greater than any island 
or continent of sense-experience within its 
waters. * * * My deep-rooted feeling that I 
am not deaf or blind is like the feeling that 
I am in the body but not of it. * * * I use 
my limitations as tools, not as my real self.” 

Probably no other person of our times has 
done so much personally to cheer the handi- 
capped, to spur the handicapped along to 
triumph over their misfortunes. With her 
teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan and her 
companion, Polly Thompson, Miss Keller 
traveled the world taking encouragement and 
help to the blind in institutions on all the 
continents. Her life was a busy one, full 
of writing and lecturing. 
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Then her faithful associates passed on. 
Now in the sunset years of her life, Miss 
Keller in retirement still exerts a tremendous 
influence on the world around her, in her 
own words still trying to “make the light in 
others’ eyes my sun, the music in others’ 
ears my symphony, the smile on others’ lips 
my happiness.” 





The March of the Mail Through History 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of our mail system cannot be 
overemphasized. Its significance in his- 
tory has been recognized. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding a column entitled “Topics,” 
from the New York Times for Sunday, 
June 12, 1960, in which some interesting 
facts about the history of the mail serv- 
ice are set forth: 

Topics 
TRADITION OF MAIL DELIVERY 


Eighty-eight years ago, in the second week 
of June 1872, the Post Office Department be- 
came a separate department of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The same act of Congress pro- 
vided that “mail robbery should no longer 
be punished by death,” and in other respects 
brought postal regulations into harmony 
with the conditions of the day. Thus was 
formalized an institution that links our own 
country with a tradition of mail delivery 
going back to distant antiquity. The ear- 
liest letter carriers were couriers who brought 
epistles scratched on clay, wax, or bronze di- 
rectly from sender to receiver. King Sargon 
of Babylonia founded a royal post in 3000 
B.C., and during ‘he first millennium of its 
existence postal sttvies remained a royal 
prerogative. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS 


The Greeks and Romans, who fashioned 
so much of what we know and appreciate 
today, perfected the art of delivery by hu- 
man courier. Speedsters who were mes- 
eengers, when they were not competing in 
Olympic Games, were known to cross vast 
areas in a short time, and one renowned run- 
ner, Philonides, once covered 60 miles in 9 
hours. To the Greeks, too, we owe the fa- 
mous inscription gracing the entrance to our 
town’s general post office; the historian Hero- 
dotus, writing of the Persian postal system 
of the sixth century, B.C., said: “Neither 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift com- 
pletion of their. appointed rounds.” Credit 
for the first modern postal system goes, 
though, to Caesar Augustus, first Roman 
Emperor. The postal system disintegrated 
with the collapse of the empire, and Europe 
lacked organized postal communication un- 
til the early 1300’s. But other civilizations 
had picked up the threat. Marco Polo re- 
ported 10,000 postal stations in the China 
of Kublai Khan, believed to have lived from 
1215 to 1294, and more than 700 years ago 
Inca couriers were carrying messages along a 
5,000-mile stone road from Colombia to Chile, 

BUSINESS BY MAIL 

Our own postal system was based largely 
on the British, whose tradition of having the 
finest in the world started when Henry VIII 
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appointed Sir Brian Tuke first “Master of 
the Posts.” Benjamin Franklin, co- 
Postmaster General of the Colonies from 
1753 to 1774 and appointed first Postmaster 
General by the Second Continental Congress 
in 1775, was largely responsible for develop- 
ing our own postal service into an efficient 
and reliable means of communication. The 
movement westward in the 1800’s not only 
increased the demand for speedy and efficient 
postal service but set the stage for the con- 
duct of business by mail. Mail order pub- 
lications were recognized as aids to the dis- 
semination of knowledge as far back as 1789, 
and lower postal rates governed them. 
Pioneers in isolated locations eagerly wel- 
comed items ranging from a squirrel rifle to 
a complete set of living room furniture—a 
forerunner of today’s direct mail business, 
which includes everything from a posterrd 
to a 1,500-page catalog. 
RISING TO THE CHALLENGE 

Today just about everyone with some- 
thing to sell, teach or preach uses the mails. 
This includes big and small business, service 
industries, philanthopies, educational insti- 
tutions, clubs, labor unions and political 
candidates. Modern technology and or- 
ganization have risen to the challenge to our 
Post Office Department posed by this deluge 
of mail, estimated at 55 billion pieces a year, 
more mail than is handled by all the rest of 
the post offices of the world put together. 
In 1943 a postal zoning system was started 
to expedite mail handling and delivery. In 
1947 helicopter mail service was started in 
Los Angeles, and “talking mail boxes” were 
introduced here in New York in 1956. Last 
year a Regulus I guided missile, launched 
from a submarine 100 miles off the Florida 
coast, carried 3,000 letters to a safe ianding 
22 minutes later at the Mayport Naval Aux- 
iliary Air Station near Jacksonville. This 
marked the first official use of missiles by any 
post office of any nat‘on. Such an event gives 
rise to the thought that rockets may carry 
mail from the earth to the moon in less 
time than it once tcok a pony exoress rider 
to gallop from Doage City to Tucson. 


Increase in Informal Eatry Ceiling Would 
Cut Costs of Small Businessmen 








SPEECH 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of my bill, H.R. 9240, to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to authorize 
informal entries of merchandise where 
the aggregate value of the shipment does 
not exceed $400. 

This is not a tariff cutting bill, Mr. 
Speaker. It could be accurately de- 
scribed as a redtape cutting measure for 
the relief of small businessmen. 

If enacted, this bill would not change 
the amount of duty collected on import- 
ed merchandise. It would, however, 
eliminate a considerable amount of 
paperwork for jewelers and other small 
businessmen on small shipments of goods 
for retail sale, Tourists and travelers 
also would benefit from a higher infor- 
mal entry limit, 

The Department of Commerce, in its 


favorable report on my bill, explained _ 


that informal entries are 


The original ceiling of informal en- 
tries was $100. This was increased to 
$250 by the Customs Simplification Act. 
of 1953. Although my bill would increase 
this limit to $400, it is certainly true that 
there has been considerabje price infla- 
tion since 1953. It is probable that a 
$400 limit would permit 2 small business- 
man to use the informal entry method 
for about the same quantity of merchan- 
dise as was possible under the $250 limit 
T years ago. 

The informal entry method is. par- 
ticularly useful for shipments by mail. 
Such shipments are examined by cus- 
toms officers and the amount of duty is 
ascertained. Then they are delivered 
by the postal service to the addressee who 
pays the duty and whatever tax may be 
applicable. In contrast, shipments over 
$250 are mailed to the customs office 
nearest the addressee. The addressee is 
notified by mail that his shipment has 
arrived. He or his authorized agent 
must appear personally at the customs 
office to file an entry with supporting in- 
voice, entry bond and any other neces- 
sary documents. After payment of duties 
and taxes, the shipment then may be re- 
leased. : 

Besides being less burdensome to the 
small businessman, the informal entry 
method, is much less expensive. Since 
many of the retailers affected operate on 
@ small profit margin, the difference in 
importing costs is often the difference be- 
tween profit or loss. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I urge the House to follow the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Ways and 
Means Committee.and pass this bill. 





U.S. Labor Against Fidel Castro 
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OF 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Concres- 
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ticle is included at this point in the 

RecorD: . 

{From Latin American Events, May 16, 1960} 
US. Lapor Acatnst Fiori Castro 


With great satisfaction, we turn over the 
editorial space of this issue to the AFL-CIO 
executive council, which on May 4 released 
@ very significant statement the 
‘anti-Castro prodem<cratic position of this 
newsletter. 

US. workers, patriotically, and with much 
than the “experts,” rec- 


situation constitutes a problem threatening 
the security of the entire hemisphere, es- 
pecially the United States. 

Is U.S. labor to be classified as alarmist, 
or will the required measures be taken with 
the necessary urgency to prevent the entire 
hemispkere from being turned into a con- 
centration camp run by Soviet Russia and 
Red China? 

Wrote this great organization of workers, 
“Since the fall of the Batista dictatorship 
in Cuba, the AFL-CIO has expressed’ on sev- 
eral occasions its complete support of the 
Cuban people's efforts to rebuild the politi- 
cal and economic structure of their country 
on the basis of social justice, freedom, civic 
morality, and human rights. 

“We have also offered our cooperation to 
the Cuban labor movement in whatever ac- 
tion might be required to maintain it truly 
Independent and democratic, free of Com- 
munist influence and solely responsible to 

. the will of its members. 

“In the early months of the Fidel Castro 
regime, we shared with other true friends of 
Cuban democracy, the misgivings caused by 
the initial excesses of the revolution; but 
we also shared the hope that democratic 
processes would soon be restored, so that the 
many long overdue economic reforms would 
get underway. The Cuban people could 
then utilize the resources of their country 
for improving their social and economic con- 
ditions and strengthening their democratic 
institutions. 

“Events in Cuba have taken, however, quite 
@ different turn. The latest manifestations 
of the Castro regime have revealed unmis- 
takable signs of a definite trend toward a 
totalitarian state. This is based upon the 
technique of regimentation and militariza- 
tion of the masses to a degree comparable to 
the practices prevailing under Fascist or 
Communist regimes. 

“The Cuban Confederation of Labor has 
become a mere appendage of the Government 
under complete control of pro-Communist 
elements imposed from above without consid- 
eration of the will of the rank and file. 

“Loyalty to democratic principles and op- 
position to communism has been branded 
by Castro’s government as synonymous with 
counterrevolutionary activity, punishable 
with discharge from the job, immediate ar- 
rest, and loss of property. 

“The right of collective bargaining has 
been abolished. As in countries bebind the 
Iron Curtain, Cuban workers are no longer 
free to change jobs without Government ap- 


proval. 

“Hiring and firing have become the pre- 
rogative of the Government. The quest for 
economic improvement, a legitimate trade 
union activity, has been banned. 

“Cuban Government spokesmen have as- 
serted that the people will not be given in 
the foreseeable future the right to choose 
their leaders through the process of demo- 
eratic elections, The courts have been sub- 
mitted to the arbitrary will of the executive. 
The right of habeas corpus has been in- 
definitely suspended. 

“The Communist Party is the only political 
party which is free to operate today in Cuba. 

Newspapers have been forced to 
close. Democratic journalists, who distin- 
guished themselves in opposition to the 
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Batista regime, have been forced into exile 
for insisting upon their right to criticize the 
pro-Communist policy of the present gov- 
ernment. 

“These actions on the part of the Castro 
regime in Cuba have shocked the democratic 
public opinion of the Western Hemisphere, 
particularly those sectors which rejoiced 
over the victory of the revolutionary forces 
in January 1959, and have consistently sup- 

the economic reforms and other s0- 
cial objectives once proclaimed by the revo- 
lution. . 

“The Cubans, our traditional friends, are 
being subjected to an intensive violent cam- 
paign of hatred and scorn against the United 
States. This has been aggravated by the 
repudiation, on the part of the Castro regime, 
of the treaties which are the foundation of 
our inter-American system. These treaties 
bind the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to respect each others’ sovereignty 
and pledge them to unite against external 
aggression and internal Communist sub- 
version. 

“The disruptive activities of the Cuban 
Government can no longer be lightly dis- 
missed as outbursts of inexperienced, youth- 
fu' leaders swept by the upsurge of economic 
nationalism. 

“They have all the earmarks of a well- 
planned strategy designed to make Cuba an 
advanced outpost of the Soviet Union’s drive 
to infiltrate the new world. 

“The AFL-CIO has consistently advocated 
that dictatorships have no place in the world 
and particularly in our inter-American sys- 
tem. We have consequently urged, time and 
time again, the Organization of American 
States (OAS) to isolate the dictatorship of 
the Dominican Republic and similar regimes 
which do not emanate from the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people. 

“We have also urged the OAS to take firm 
steps to prevent these dictatorships from 
endangering the peace of the Americas with 
their constant subversive plots against 
neighboring democratic regimes. 

“We now believe with its repudiation of 
the existing inter-American treaties and its 
purposeful, violent, and slanderous anti-U.S. 
campaign, tailored on the Communist pat- 
tern, the Castro government is endangering 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere. 

“We call upon the American family of na- 
tions, through the instrumentality of the 
OAS, to be alert to the danger that the Castro 
regime and other dictatorships represent to 
democratic stability and the peace and 
progress of the Americas. The OAS has in its 
charter sufficient provisions to enable it to 
take collective measures to protect the peace- 
ful democracies from the aggressive designs 
of the dictators and from the subversive ac- 
tions of international communism. 

“The AFL-CIO sends the Cuban people re- 
newed expressions of support for their aspira- 
tions of economic reforms capable of bringing 
higher standards of living, social justice, na- 
tional economic independence, and demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

“We also send fraternal assurance of soli- 
darity to the free trade unionists of Cuba, 
now fighting to rescue their labor move- 
ment from the presently imposed, pro-Com- 
munist, totalitarian control. We are with 
them with the same spirit and determination 
that has inspired the AFL-CIO to oppose dic- 
tatorship and totalitarian rule of every color 
and kind, in every part of the ‘world.” 

Thus ends U'S. labor’s indictment of Fidel 
Castro. We would like to add only one 
point to this great declaration of the AFL- 
Cro. (Incidentally, all of the facts and con- 
clusions mentioned therein can be found in 
past editions of Latin American Events.) We 


hope and pray, for the well being of the 
Americas, especially the United States, that 
the opinions of organized labor will be taken 
tmto account by those officials responsible for 
policymaking decisions on the tragic Cuban 
situation, 
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Where Big Crops Are No Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
o 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a visitor from Pakistan has, 
within recent weeks, worked at my office 
while pursuing his studies of agricul- 
tural policymaking in the United States. 
He is Aslam Zafar, District Director of 
Agriculture in the Karachi Federal Dis- 
trict. 

In a recent interview with George 
Kentera, Washington staff reporter for 
the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, Mr. 
Zafar gave his opinions on problems that 
perplex us in this Nation and problems 
of concern ir: his home nation. 

His comments, as reported by Mr. 
Kentera, offer an interesting commen- 
tary on matters of interest to everyone 
concerned with the international food 
shortages and surpluses which exist in- 
congruously today. The interview also 
gives us Mr. Zafar’s reactions to the 
American system of government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHueERrE Bic Crops Art No ProsLEM—PAKISTAN 
Expert Says Foop-SHort Lanps WELCOME 
“TROUBLE” LIKE OvRS 

(By George Kentera) 

WasnHrncTron.—One of this Nation’s most 
vexying problems, its growing crop surpluses, 
doesn’t seem horrendous at all to someone 
from a food-deficient land. 

“T’d be willing to turn in my problems for 
yours,” say Aslam Zafar of Pakistan. 

The 36-year-old Zafar does have problems. 
They center around his efforts to produce 
enough food on 200,000 acres for the 2 mil- 
lion persons in the district of Karachi’s 800 
square miles of territory. 

District director of agriculture, Zafar holds 
a master’s degree in agriculture from Cornell 
University (1953) and a similar degree from 
the University of Pakistan. He has been in 
this country since November, studying U.S. 
agriculture under sponsorship of the Asia 
Foundation and the American Political Sci- 

ence Association, and he is presently working 
in the office of Senator Wi.L1ams, Democrat, 
of New Jersey. 
SEEK UNDERSTANDING 

“Our main purpose,” he says of himself 
and similar visitors, “is to understand the 
democratic system as it relates to agriculture 
policymaking and legislation; also, to ob- 
serve your general democratic system of gov- 


ernment.” 
Like many Americans, Zafar disagrees with 





. the policies of Agriculture Secretary Benson. 


“Benson says there should be no agricul- 
ture controls, free production, and less par- 
ity,” he says. “But you are spending $114 
million a day to store your surpluses. This 
calls for more controls, high parity, and a 
distribution program of surplus food in the 
United States and abroad. 

“There is no need to discourage your farm- 
ers from producing more, because this is the 
only field in which the United States has a 
clear lead. 

“Americans should be proud of their capa- 
bility to feed the world, in 10 years, it may. 
not be the same.” 
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In Pakistan, which is deficient in food 
but an exporter of such crops as jute and 
cotton, incentives are being offered farm- 
ers to produce more. This year, the Central 
Food and Agriculture Ministry established 
@ floor price for wheat and may extend it to 
rice. 

“Food is so needed abroad that maybe 
Americans can’t visualize the conditions,” 
he says. Zafar is a supporter of the food- 
for-peace plan offered by Senator HUMPHREY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, under which sur- 
plus foods would be offered to the United 
Nations for distribution to needy lands. 

He has pertinent statistics at his finger- 
tips. He cites figures to show that shipping 
the food abroad to non-Communist nations 
would cost only half as much as storing it 
in this country. 

COMPENSATION 

Zafar also feels a plan could be worked 
out that would not depress the international 
market for other food-exporting nations. If, 
for instance, Pakistan buys 100,000 bushels 
of wheat’ a year from Canada, he says, an 
agreement could be made binding his coun- 
try to continue such purchases despite com- 
modities it might receive under the food 


plan. 

In his work at home, Zafar is immersed in 
programs of land reform and farmer educa- 
tion, Pakistan farmers did not use fertilizer 
until 1950, and many still believe it to be a 
poison. 

The holdings of large landowners are being 
broken up in a. program which may take 25 
years. No one may own more than 1,000 
acres of nonirrigated land, of 500 acres of 
irrigated land. Attempts are being made to 
raise small farms to at least 12% acres. 

Tho large landholders will be paid for 
their land over a 20-year period; the small 
farmers who gain land will have to pay for 
it over a 25-year period. 

While Zafar sometimes expresses bewilder- 
ment at the American system of govern- 
ment, he nevertheless believes that the 
American system of area representation—in 
both the Senate and House—is worthwhile. 

“Of course, there is a human factor,” 
Zafar says. “People like to please those who 
help them during the elections.” 

But he finds this closeness between legis- 
lators and the electorate to be, in general, a 
good thing. Last year, he says, an Agricul- 
ture Advisory Committee was formed in 
Pakistan to represent the farmers; it drew 
its inspiration from the American system of 
congressional representation, and the local 
farmers contributed ideas which are being 
incorporated in the district’s program. 

Zafar, who is in this country with his 
wife Shirien, was born and reared on a farm 
in a village in the district of Jullundur. 
Before he returns home this summer, he 
will visit a group of California farmers, near 
Sacramento, who immigrated here from that 
village. 





The National Purpose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues an article written by Walter 
Lippmann in the June 20 issue of Life 
magazine. 

The article is another in the fine serfes 
on defining America’s national purpose, 
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and its title is suggestive of its theme, 
“The Country Is Waiting for Another 
Innovator.” 

Mr. President, this is an article of 
nourishing wisdom, and I want to quote a 
few passages from it: 

To use increments of our growing wealth 
wisely and prudently for public and im- 
material ends: that is the goal, so I believe, 
toward which our national will now 
be directed. We have to pay for defense, 
and there can be no serious dispute that we 
must pay for it. But we have also to be 
able and willing to pay for the things which 
cannot be consumed privately, such as the 
education of children, the development of 
beautiful cities and the advancement of 
knowledge. We have to be willing and able 


to pay for what is, to put it briefly, civiliza-- 


tion itself. 

At bottom, we have to do these things be- 
cause they need to be done, because they 
have to be done, and because they are 
supremely worth doing. Even if we were not 
challenged, we would need to do them for 
their own sake. We would need to do them 
even if Russia were still where it was 50 
years ago. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Walter Lippmann’s article 
from the June 20 issue of Life be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘THe Country Is WalTInc ror ANOTHER 

INNOVATOR 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

In a rather special sense Americans have 
always been a purposeful Nation. For the 
country is settled by the descendants of peo- 
ple who pulled up their roots in the old so- 
cieties and crossed the wide ocean for a pur- 
pose. Always they came with a sense that 
they would make for themselves a better life 
in a new world. They believed that they 
had new work to do and that all who saw 
their example would be enlightened and in- 
spired by it. 

The bond of American union has not been 
piety and reverence for the past but a con- 
viction of purpose and of the destiny it would 
bring for posterity. America has always been 
not only a country but a dream. There has 
always been a general and unquestioned 
belief that here on this soil there would be 
demonstrated to mankind the blessings of 
freedom: as the shackles and servitudes of 
the past were put away, there would arise a 
great and glorious society. 

And so, until very recently at least, we have 
looked upon it as in-the nature of things 
that for America nothing is finished, that 
this is a young Nation. Americans have been 
a Nation of exuberant optimists, sniffing the 
air with a buoyant feeling that, it is the 
early morning and that it is good to be alive. 
Evil and perversities of fate were not more 
than obstacles to be gotten at and overcome. 

There were no insoluble human problems. 
At the worst, there were problems that it 
might take a generation or two to master. 
% never occurred to Americans to ask whether 
they were going to survive. They had just 
begun to live. Nor did they worry about the 
consequences of becoming rich, fat, self- 
centered, and beset with the illusion that 
the present can be made to last forever. For 
they were not yet rich and they had to work 
hard for a living. 

If, as so many of us think today, we are 
now without such a general and inspired 
sense of national purpose, where shall we 
look for the cause and the remedy? 

The cause of the vacancy is, I believe, 
this: We have reached a point in our inter- 
nal development and in our relations with 


the rest of the world where we have fulfilled 
and outlived most of what we used to regard 
as the program of our national purposes. 

We are rather like a man whose purpose it 
is to cross the continent and, having started 
from New York, he has gotten to Chicago. 
Which way shall he go then? There is more 
than one way to cross the continent, and 
until he has chosen which way and then 
has worked out the intermediate stops, he 
will remain in Chicago, feeling worried and 
without a sense of direction and of clear 
purpose. 

The American people today are like the 
man who got to Chicago, who needs a new 
roadmap to show him the way from 
there on. 

In this century, the sense of national pur- 


society. 

Time has passed and history has not stood 
still. The Roosevelt-Wilson-Roosevelt for- 
mulas and policies and programs no longer 
fit the character of the world Americans are 
now concerned with, the world as if has de- 
veloped since the Second World War. We 
are now waiting to be shown the way into 
the future. We are waiting for another in- 
novator in the line of the two Roosevelts and 
Wilson. 

The innovator for‘whom. the country. is 
waiting will not come with a new revelation 

ends 


ernment with the consent of the governed. 
The innovation, which is now beginning, will 
be in the means, in the policies and. pro- 
grams, by which the ultimate ends of our 
free society can be realized today. 


My thesis is that to affirm the ultimate 
ends—as every public man does in almost 
every speech—is not a substitute for declar- 
ing our purpose and leading the Nation. 
These affirmations are like standing up 
when “The Star-Spangled Banner” is played, 
and then doing nothing further. They beg 


the question, which is not whither the Na- . 


tion should go but how it should get there. 

The remedy, then, will not be found in 
the restatement of our ideals, however re- 
sounding the rhetoric. It will be found in 
the innovation of the political formulas, the 
concrete measures, the practical programs 
by which our ideals can be realized in the 
greatly changed world we now live in. If 
feel sure that innovators will appear with 
the new generation that is rising to power. 
For it is not the Nation which is old, but 
only its leaders. 


Broadly speaking, there have been two 
great epochs in our history, each with its 
own dominant national purpose. The first 
epoch extended from the middle of the 18th 
century down through the 19th. Beginning 
with the colonial wars of the 18th century 
and then with the founding of the Repub- 
lic, the central of the American 
people was to open up the continental ter- 
ritory, to consolidate that territory firmly 
within the American Nation and to make the 
territory invulnerably secure against all 
other powers. 

In the pursuit of this purpose the Anmier- 
ican colonists fought the French and the 
Indians. The new American Nation fought 
the British and the Spanish and the Mex- 
icans and the Indians. It fought a great 
and terrible Civil War to preserve the Union 
of its territory. Officially it may be said 
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having settled the continental territory, it 
had become one of the great powers. Roose- 
velt, who was a far-seeing innovator, saw too 


* ‘ngly, it was becoming an industrial society 
inhabited by great corporations which exer- 
cised that often challenged the au- 
thority of the established Government itself. 

The innovation begun by Roosevelt was 
carried further by Woodow Wilscn. Wilson 
accepted reluctantly the burden of our being 
@ great power. When he was forced into the 
First World War he attempted to define 
a@ national purpose which would reduce that 
burden. He began by declaring that the 
world must be made safe for democracy and 
ended by demanding that it become demo- 
cratic. 

This has proved to be an aspiration rather 
than a purpose, policy or program. For had 
it become a national purpose, the Nation 
would have found itself committed to a 
perpetual crusade and, therefore, to perpet- 
ual war. Nevertheless the aspiration, though 
it is quite unrealizable in a very great part of 
the world, has become an element of the 
Amercan conscience. Even when we feel 
compelied to subsidize some of our more 
primitive clients the Wilsonian ideology 
makes us uneasy and embarrassed. 

When Franklin Roosevelt became President 
he found himself, rather unexpectedly, con- 
fronted with the breakdown of the estab- 
lished economic order. Contrary also to his 
hope and to his expectations, he was con- 
fronted with the rise of a new thing in mod- 
ern history—the monster of the totalitarian 
state. Necessity became the mother of in- 
vention. It demanded the improvization of 
& new national purpose in domestic and in 
foreign affairs. The innovations of Franklin 
Roosevelt were an grand improvization. 

From the-New Deal, particularly from the 
second phase of it when Roosevelt turned 
from a planned economy to a compensated 
economy, the present generation of Ameri- 
cans have inherited the formulas of their 


now propose to repeal and undo them. 

In foreign affairs, the country learned in 
the Second World War that it was no longer 
one ammong many great powers but that in 
fact it was the leading power upon which 
the whole Western World depended for its 
security and for leadership. This is a 
burden and a responsibility and a danger 
and a demand upon our resources and a test 
of our wisdom which the first Roosevelt and 
Wilson never anticipated, but which the 
second Roosevelt began to be aware of from 
about the middle of the war to the time 
of his death. 
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of communication which, because it marks 
&@ revolution in popular education and in the 
presentation of information, and in the very 


. Nature of debate and deliberation, is affect- 


ing profoundly the assumptions of the older 

democratic system. “ 

IN PART WE HAVE OUTLIVED OUR OLD PURPOSES, 
IN PART THEY ARE IRRELEVANT 


Nobody, it is fair to say, not the most 
sensitive and knowing among us, is as yet 
able to realize fully what all these changes 
medn and to point out specifically how this 
country should deal with them. But what 
we do know is that the formulations of na- 
tional purpose which were made in the first 
half of this century are now inadequate. In 
part we have fulfilled them. In part we have 
outlived them. In part they have become 
irrelevant because of the unexpected changes 
in the condition of things. In part they are 
out of focus. All in all, they do not now 
mobilize our energies. 

Necessity will again be the mother of in- 
vention, and in the time to come we shall 
close the gap which now exists between the 
new realities and the old formulations of 
our national purpose. I do not presume to 
anticipate the innovators for whom we are 
waiting. But -there is already visible, it 
seems to me, the shape of the land across 
which the innovators must lead the Nation. 

Thus for the first time in American ex- 
perience we are confronted with a rival 
power which denies the theory and the prac- 
tice of our society, and which has forced 
upon us a competition for the leadership of 
the world. This challenge coincides with 
the radically new fact that the oceans have 
ceased to be our ramparts and that our land 
is no longer invulnerable. 

- As there is no chance that our immensely 
formidable rival will disarm or disappear, 
we shall have to live in the same world with 
him. We shall have to solve problems which 
did not exist for Wilson or for the two Roose- 
velts. We shall have to devise ways of pro- 
tecting our vital interests, which are world- 
wide, and we shall have to do this without 
precipitating an insoluble crisis that would 
generate an inevitable war. This will de- 
mand a deep reformulation of our foreign 
policy, which has hitherto been, and in a 
great part still is, addressed to a very dif- 
ferent world situation. It will demand a re- 
education of American opinion, not only 
when it yearns for the lost innocence of our 
old isolation but also when it plunges into a 
new globalism which supposes that we are 
omnipotent, and averts its eyes from the 
hard reality of the power of the Communist 
bloc. 

TO USE OUR GROWING WEALTH WISELY 
PUBLIC ENDS: THAT IS THE GOAL 


We know, of course, that the challenge is 
a broad one. The competition is in the 
whole field of national power. It is a com- 
petition not only in military power but in all 
forms of pqgwer, the power to produce wealth 
and the pewer to use wealth for education, 
for the advancement of science, and for pub- 
lic as well as private ends. 


On our success in achieving military se- 
curity by arms and by diplomacy depends 
our existence. Our ability to meet the chal- 
lenge depends upon our success in learning» 
to use our growing wealth for something 
more than just private satisfaction. It de- 
pends upon our being willing to use it for 
imponderable and immaterial ends, like 
science, education, and the public amenities. 


To use increments of our growing wealth 
wisely and prudently for public and im- 
material ends: That is the goal, so I believe, 
toward which our national purpose will now 
be directed. We have to pay for defense, and 
there can be no serious dispute that we 
must pay for it. But we have also to be 
able and willing to pay for the things which 
cannot be conrumed privately, such as the 
education of children, the development of 
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beautiful cities and the advancement of 
knowledge. We have to be able and willing 
to pay for what is, to put it briefly, civiliza- 
tion itself. 

At bottom, we have to do these things be- 
cause they need to be done, because they 
have to be done, and because they are su- 
premely worth doing. Even if we were not 
challenged. we would need to do them for 
their own sake. We would need to do them 
even if Russia were still where it was 50 
years ago. 

But now we are in fact challenged, and 
because of that we must do these civilized 
things, not only to make a better life for 
ourselves but to mobilize the power to avoid 
a much worse life. Were there no great rival 
and challenger, we might dawdle along, we 
might indulge in a growing private affiuence 
while we suffered a declining national great- 
ness. But for us there is no choice but to 
respond to the challenge, even though this 
demands that we change many of our cher- 
ished dogmas and harden ourselves to a 
sterner way of life. For our freedom and 
our system of democratic government are 
not likely to survive just because we believe 
in them and enjoy them. We shall have to 
prove that with them and through them we 
can satisfy the needs of our people and be 
equal to the challenge of the time we live in. 

Western freedom will not survive just be- 
cause it is a noble ideal. In our age it will 
survive if, and I think only if, we can take 
freedom down with us into the hurly-burly 
of the conflict and prove that a free society 
can make itself the good society. 


I should like to add a postscript to express 
a@ personal feeling about the challenge we 
face and the response we must make. It 
is that with all the danger and trouble and 
worry it causes us, the Soviet challenge may 
yet prove to have been a blessing in disguise. 
For without it, what would become of us if 
we felt that we were invulnerable, if our in- 
fluence in the world were undisputed, if we 
had no need to prove that we can rise above a 
tranquil self-satisfaction? 

We would, I feel sure, slowly deteriorate 
and fall apart, having lost our great energies 
because we did not exercise them, having 
lost our daring because everything was s0 
warm and so comfortable and so cozy. We 
would then have entered into the decline 
which has marked the closing period in the 
history of so many societies—when they have 
gotten everything they wanted, when they 
have come to think that there is no great 
work to be done, and that the purpose of life 
is to hold on and stay put. For then the 
night has come and they doze off and they 
begin to die. 





An Open Letter to City Friends on 
Problems Faced by Farmers 
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Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including an article from the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Messenger, of June 24, 
1960, entitled, “An Open Letter to City 
Friends on Problems Faced by Farmers”: 
An Open LetrTer ro Crry Frienps on Pros- 

LEMS Facep BY FARMERS 
(By Fran O’Brien) 

(A recent article in the Messenger brought 
this note from a New York man, “Your story 
of April 9 in the Messenger—A Man May 
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Laugh, That Is a Hat’ is great. ‘The readers 
of your paper are fortunate to have such 
good advice. Best wishes, Bill Riemers.” 
Riemers is with the Millinery Institute of 
America and enclosed two articles on hats, 
so I suspect he is with the public relations 
Gepartment. In return, I hope Bill won't 
mind if I do some public relations for the 
farming industry, for I feel this is a field 
sadly neglected by those actively engaged in 
it. Thus, I am writing this open letter to 
Bill Riemers and city friends.) 

Deak Bru: It was a thrill to hear from 
you and to know that a bit of my writing is 
enjoyed way out New York way. I likewise 
enjoyed your articles on hats. Personally, 
I love hats, Bill, and I’m all for the move- 
ment to “Get hats buck on heads.” But, 
I'll have to confess, I haven’t had a.new 
Easter bonnet in 3 years. I couldn’t afford 
one. 

You see, Bill, we are farmers, and despite 
all you may have heard about those “rich 
farmers,”’ money just isn’t plentiful down on 
the farm these days. If you haven't read 
Mary Conger’s story on the farm situation in 
@ recent Saturday Evening Post, I suggest 
that you do. It pictures the plight of the 
“big, efficient farmer” on 720 acres. Ours isa 
family-size farm of 160, so we are “little 
farmers.” But the Congers are losing 
money—so are we. 

My husband and I have been married 18 
years and have five children. We love the 
farm and think it. is am ideal place to raise 
@ family. Ours is a beautiful farm, with 
rich, all-tillable. soil, a fine, modern house 
and good buildings. It especially means a 
lot to my husband because he was born on 
it and lived here al] his life. It dates back 
to the days of his grandfather. For 80 years 
it has supported several generations of large 
families with a good living, but it isn’t do- 
ing that today. 

This isn’t due to our laziness or inefficiency. 
My husband ts, and always has been, a good, 
hard-working, thrifty man. When his dad 
died in the depression, he was in his 
twenties. For many years he worked and 
made many sacrifices to help his mother pay 
off heavy debts. They succeeded. Now, he 
is trying to do the same for us. We were 
doing very well until the last few years. when 
we, like the Congers and other farmers, got 
caught in the merciless cost-price squeeze. 

I have tried to do my part, too. Before 
marriage and for 2 years afterward, I was a 
teacher, and used by savings to. completely 
furnish the house. This was a big help to 
my husband because he could use his earn- 
ings to buy the $18,000 worth of machinery 
and livestock to farm. Now, I make a few 
dollars writing. By the way, Bill, if you 
know a friendly New York editor, who would 
be interested in any “literary corn” fresh 
from the country, please let me know. 

We are average farmers—better off than 
some, worse.off than others. But farmers all 
over are having a hard time making a living. 
Again and again, I talk to worried farmers, 
who are losing. money and heart. Many are 
taking part-time jobs if available, some are 
competing for extra: land, and others are 
leaving the farm entirely. 

City folks are fed all sorts of myths about 
the farmer. For example, that their trouble 
is due to their inefficiency. Actually, farm- 
ers have been the most efficient workers of 
all. “During the last 10 years they have in- 
creased their output per man-hours by 69 
percent but are working for less than they 
got in 1950. Compare this with factory and 
Office workers, who have increased their effi- 
clency only 21 percent but their wages have 
increased up to 58 percent in the same time. 

Perhaps you, too, belfeve that higher food 
prices mean the farmer is more 
money. Just the opposite is true. The av- 
erage net income per farm in Iowa last year 
dropped 29 percent compared to a national 
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fine beef cattle for 24 cents.a pound. It 
would take 15 head of these to buy a $3,600 
tractor that sold for $2,000 back in 1951 
when we were getting 36 cents a pound for 
beef cattle, ; 

I have heard farmers say that if they 
don’t get at least $1.25 a bushel for corn. 
they aren’t even making expenses. Top 
price for corn here today is 96 cents, but most 
farmers are getting much less. The adverse 
weather of last year caused a high moisture 
content and farmers get docked for the ex- 
tra moisture. Some farmers got as low as 
60 cents. We sold ours for 85 cents. At this 
price it would take about 3,000 bushels to 
buy an economy-type car. A few years ago 
when we got $2 for corn, a similar car sold 
for less. _ : 

Maybe this will be hard to believe because 
we live in an area that has some of the best 
land. in America, but there isn’t a single 
“Cadillac farmer” in our neighborhood. “Our 
Cadillac” is a 1954 Ford bought second- 
hand, I suspect that a lot of those “Cadil- 
lac farmers” you hear about had a previous 
big bank account, inherited a lot of money 
or are just one jump ahead of the banker. 

We do all sorts of crazy things down on 
the farm, Bill, such as selling stewing hens 
for 6 cents or 9 cents a pound, then seeing 
them on display in the supermarket for 43 
cents per pound. Then, there was our neigh- 
bor who raised some fine pota repared. 
the soil, bought, cut and planted seed, 
weeded, sprayed, cultivated, dug, sorted, and 
delivered the potatoes. He got 2 cents a 
pound. The grocer put them im 10-pound 
bags and sold them for 39 cents—getting 
almost double what the farmer got. 

Why do we do such idiotic things? Be- 
cause our products are perishable or costly 
to hold, we need the money, and we are at 
the mercy of the buyer and seller. Like 
yours, our grocery bill has skyrocketed, too, 
Bill. .It used to be that the farm wife’s “egg 
money” paid for all the groceries plus such 
frivolities as new hats, but in many cases 
that isn’t true any more. 

No doubt you’ve heard about the “pam- 

farmers” getting rich off Government 
subsidies. Yet, many like us are getting no 
subsidies at all. But the subsidies that are 
paid to the actual farmers are low compared 
to those given to railroads, airlines, steam- 
ships, power, and other companies, the post- 
al deficit or compensation checks, 


From the early days, our Government has 
passed laws for the protection of manufac- 
turing and processing industries in the form 
of tariffs and national subsidies, both direct, 
and indirect. Minimum wage laws protect 
industrial workers. Americans have paid out 
billions for these in the form of taxes and 
higher prices for goods and services. We ac- 
quiesced or on the principle that 
what was for industry and labor was 
good for all. But there are many who be+ 
lieve that the farmer should be denied the 

Some say surpluses are an evil, but they 
are a safeguard against crop failure, a reserve 
in disaster, and a means of winning friend- 
ship abroad. Yet, with our grain bins over- 
flowing and our feedlots overcrowded, there 
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new hat. My husband loves baseball-—al- 
most as much as I love hats, but he 
never gone to a big league game in his 
I hope some day he can, and that I can 
with him—wearing the newest, craziest hat 
I can find. After all these hard years, he 
deserves. a good laugh. 

Best wishes to you, too, Bill, and thanks 
for Hstening. 
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Greetings to Townsend Clubs of America 
20th National Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
20th National Convention of the Town- 
send Clubs of America will begin on 
Monday in Indianapolis, Ind. I have 
been at several of these national meet- 
ings and I regret I cannot join these 
fine people for this meeting. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a message which I sent to the 
Townsend Clubs convention outlining 
my plan for a broad program to achieve 
social justice for America’s 16 million 
senior citizens. This is a practical plan 
which we in this body ought to adopt 
now not because of political considera- 
tions but because we have a moral obli- 
gation as a nation to see that justice is 
done for all our citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that my mes- 
sage to the 20th National Convention of 
the Townsend Clubs of America be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. Husertr H. HUMPHREY—MESSAGE TO 

‘TOWNSEND CLUBS OF AMERICA, INDIANAPOLIS, 

Inpv., JuLY 4, 1960 


Dr. Townsend, delegates, and visitors to the 
20th national convention of the Townsend 
Clubs of America, I deeply regret that I can- 
not be with you at this convention as I have 
been at several of your national meetings. 
I have many good friends among you and 
know your organization well. It is a fine 
patriotic organization of good, God-loving 
people. I like it. I have considered it a 
privilege to work side by side with you in 
the effort to win a place of respect for the 
elderly men and women of America. 

I want to pay tribute to Dr. Townsend and 
his son, Robert, for their farsighted leader- 
ship and to your Washington legislative rep- 
resentative, Mrs. Ford, for her hard working 
day-in and day-out devotion to the needs 
of elderly Americans. It is an honor to pay 
tribute to them and to every member of 
the Townsend Clubs of America for your 
unswerving defense of the rights and best 
interests of our senior citizens and the cause 
of social justice for all Americans. 

You and I believe that when any American 
is a second-class citizen—when any Ameri- 
can cannot walk in dignity and self-respect— 
we all are hurt and our country is hurt. As 
a full measure of dignity and self-respect 
for our senior citizens is achieved, our whole 
Nation is better. 

In the record of achievement for older 
men and women in America, the Townsend 
Clubs have a special place. You have earned 
an immense share of the credit for keeping 
the goal of social justice for all in the public 
eye and awakening sympathy for this goal in 
the hearts of millions of Americans. Your 
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determined spirit made possible many of 
the past achievements under our social se- 
curity program. 

There may be no Federal law that bears 
the name, Townsend plan, but your goals, 
because you convinced so many, became na- 
tional goals; and many were written into 
law. Do you know why they became na- 
tional goals? Because you worked constantly 
in all the communities of America to show 
your fellow citizens that your objectives were 
actually theirs. You did not speak only 
through a large corps of Washington lobby- 
ists. You relied on the good sense of the 
American people and took your plea directly 
to them. This is why social security and all 
kinds of legislation which maintains thé 
dignity of older Americans is one of the 
best known and best understood issues today. 

Even the present administration, which 
sometimes has a difficult time hearing be- 
cause its closest friends are shouting too 
loud for special interests, has heard the de- 
mands of the American people of all ages for 
justice for more than 16 million senior citi- 
zens. But the administration has its own 
idea of what justice is—what dignity is— 
for these 16 million. Justice, as close as I 
can figure it out, from the plan for medical 
care presented by this administration is not 
total destruction of the specter of unexpected 
and costly illness. Justice instead is just 
that amount of medical care and other social 
security benefits wrapped up in a soothing 
explanation and a clever label that the ad- 
ministration hopes the voters will not check 


-. up on before November. 


But you and I know—because we have 
talked to the American people about their 
hopes and fears for their later years that if 
they are told honestly that the administra- 
tion package is really a limited, ineffective 
pauper’s oath plan of medical and hospital 
care, they will demand ‘real, honest justice, 
not administration self-justification. 

That goal of real justice, real security, 
real dignity is what I am going to be think- 
ing of every minute that Congress may meet 
this year—just as I have thought about it 
every day of my 12 years in the Senate. 

And I am not going to stop at thinking— 
but I am going to continue to do everything 
I can to put my action program for senior 
citizens into law. 

My program has six major points: 

First, America’s older men and women 
want, need, and ought to have health insur- 
ance benefits that give adequate protec- 
tion against the heavy costs of illness and 
provide necessary medical, hospital, and 
nursing home care through the social-secu- 
rity system. 

Second, our senior citizens need and ought 
to have an increase in retirement and pen- 
sion benefits to meet the rising cost of living 
now and in the future. I have recommend- 
ed that the minimum social security benefit 
payment be increased by 30 percent. 


Third, we need a realistic limit on the 
amount older workers may earn for them- 
selves before they lose social security bene- 
fits. Older men and women have valuable 
skills which can help our Nation, but they 
cannot be asked to give up benefits that they 
have earned over the years because of a maxi- 


mum-earnings formula designed for another 
era. 


We need more opportunities for employ- 
ment of older workers. I have proposed a 
tax credit for employers who hire older work- 
ers a8 & Means of encouraging employers to 





Finally, my six-point program calls for 
effective Federal assistance 

gram of housing for the elderly. This pro- 
posal was adopted recently by the Senate. 


ate a long, long bill which would revise . 


some aspects of present legislation. The 
House sent us a great many words, some 
technical improvements, and not very much 
else 


One Townsendite proposal—payment of 
disability benefits regardless of age is in 
the bill, Beyond that there is little to in- 
dicate that social security is a program 
adapted to meet the 1960's. 

Our social security program, splendid in 
intent and as a framework for meeting some 
of the needs of retired and disabled men and 
women must be constantly and courageously 
reevaluated. We cannot rest with provi- 
sions -designed for the thirties, forties or 
even the fifties—however excellent they 
were. We must meet the challenge of the 
1960’s and future decades—the challenge of 
assuring all Americans a retirement income 
for their retirement needs. We cannot tie 
the dignity of human beings to an out-dated, 
rigid formula. 

I shall continue to press for six amend-~- 
ments to the 1960 social security bill. Four 
are part of my six-point program—a medical 
and hospital care plan through social secur- 
ity: an increase in the maximum earnings 
limit to at ieast $1,800 a year; removal of 
inequities in public assistance and a tax 
credit to employers hiring older workers. 

I shall continue to press for two other 
amendments. First, I want to transfer the 
responsibility for distribution of our food 
abundance from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—who refuses to believe that there are 
Americans who are going hungry—to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Many of out elderly citizens are with- 
out adequate diets—which is outrageous in 
our generally prospering economy. I want 
to see that the elderly and the needy get the 
food that is available and will be wasted if 
not used. 

Finally, full disability payments for the 
blind are a must. I do not see how we can 
justify discrimination against the blind 
when it comes to these benefits. 

That is my program for 16 million senior 
citizens. It is a practical program which 
can and ought to be adopted now. I assure 
you that I will keep on Going everything I 
can to see that it is adopted, I look to you 
Townsendites for the same wonderful co- 
operation in achieving this program which 
would be a major step toward a realistic, 
just retirement program for all Americans— 
@ universal retirement 2nd pension program. 
I know you have always given wonderful 
coopération to all programs which will really 
benefit America’s senior citizens. 

I myself pledge to you that I will continue 
to work side by side with you for justice 
for senior citizens and all Americans, 
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Germanium Diodes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


wish to include herein a letter I have re- 

ceived from the general manager of Cle- 

vite Transistor in Waltham,:Mass., on 

the subject of germanium diodes: 
CLEVITE TRANSLATOR, 

Waltham, Mass., June 30, 1960. 

Hon. Tomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The U.S. Tariff Commission proposes 
to reduce or eliminate the tariff on ger- 
manium diodes at the next General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariff Conference in 1961. 
I am this to your attention as at 
least 75 percent of the germanium diodes 
manufactured in the United States are man- 
ufactured in Massachusetts. Manufacturers 
include CBS Electronics, Lowell; Kemtron, 
Newburyport; Raytheon, Brighton; Sylvania, 
Woburn; Transitron, Wakefield; and Clevite 
Transistor, Waltham. 

Outside of Massachusetts there are seven 
other manufacturers in the germanium diode 
business. This list includes Hughes Air- 
craft, Newport Beach, Calif.; General Instru- 
ment, Newark, N.J.; and General Transistor 
Co., Pawtucket, R.I. 

While the dollar volume of sales of the 
semiconductor industry has increased four 
and one-half times between 1956 and 1959, 
the dollar volume of sales for germanium 
Giodes decreased from $33 million to $27 mil- 
lion. The number of germanium diodes 
made has increased by 50 percent since 
1956, but prices have dropped faster than 
unit volume has increased. As you can see, 
@ number of companies are selling in a 
highly competitive market. 

Germanium diodes are the one part of 
the semiconductor business which has been 
selected by the Tariff Commission for tariff 
reduction. It is the smallest segment of 
the industry and the only one which has 
not been increasing in dollar volume of sales. 
Yet the Tariff Commission proposes to de- 
cfease the tariff and invite further foreign 
competition. This proposal is made at a 
time when the industry had already peti- 
tioned the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization to investigate the 
threat posed by fore’gn importation of semi- 
conductor devices and take some corrective 
action. 

In the past 3 years the Japanese produc- 
tion of germanium diodes has increased by 
1,000 percent while the U.S. unit volume has 
increased only 50 percent. At this rate the 
Japanese will soon surpass the United States 
in diode production as they have done in 
transistors. The Japanese can undersell 
US. manufacturers because their labor rate 
is @ small fraction of ours. While no data 
are available, we know that the Euro- 
pean production of germanium diodes is also 
inereasing rapidly. The logical market for 
this increased capacity is the United States, 
as both the Japanese and European markets 
for germanium diodes are not increasing as 
fast as their capacities to make them. 

About 75 percent of the germanium diodes 
manufactured in the United States are used 
directly or indirectly for national defense. 
A healthy germanium diode industry is nec- 
essary for the national security and welfare. 

Approximately 3,000 people are directly 
employed in making this product and many 
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others who work for suppliers are indirectly 
involved. Clevite Transistor employs about 
1,700 people from Waltham and adjacent 
areas. .A majority of these people are sup- 
ported by germanium diode sales. The ex- 
pense of our research and development is 
largely supported by this same product. A 
major loss of germanium diode sales would 
be a crippling blow to us. 

We »resently operate in the old Waltham 
watch factory. This building is one of the 
few remaining relics of a now defunct in- 
dustry which was ruined by imports made 
from low labor rate countries. 

We are now building a new $4-million 
plant in Waltham. I do not believe it is in 
the best interest of Massachusetts, or the 
country, to turn this into another mauso- 
leum. 

In summary, I do not believe it is in the 
best interest of Massachusetts or the coun- 
try to reduce the tariff on germanium diodes. 
The employees of Clevite Transistor will be 
very grateful for any assistance you can 
give them in preventing this from happen- 
ing, and would be very pleased to hear of 
any positive action which can be taken. 

I have enclosed a copy of the statement 
in behalf of the Electronics Industry Asso- 
ciation to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information Relative to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. This statement will pro- 
vide you with additional information, 

Very truly yours, 
JaMEs F. BaTTeEyY, 
General Manager. 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION TO THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION RELATIVE TO 
NEGOTIATIONS UNDER THE ‘TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS AcT or 1934 aS AMENDED AND 
EXTENDED 


This statement is submitted in behalf of 
the Electronic Industries Association and its 
membership, representing approximately 350 
manufacturers of electronic products; pur- 
suant to notice of investigation and hear- 
ings of the U.S. Tariff Commission, issued 
May 27,1960. It is the purpose of this state- 
ment to express the opposition of this asso- 
ciation to the inclusion of germanium diodes 
(Tariff par. 214) as a product for considera- 
tion in proposed trade agreement negotia- 
tions under the Trade Agreement Act of 
1934, as amended. 

More than two score manufacturers of 
semiconductors, including germanium 
diodes, are members of this association. 

EIA’s opposition to the inclusion of ger- 
manium diodes in the list of products to be 
considered for possible U.S. tariff conces- 
sions is twofold: 

(1) Reductions in the present tariff would 
endanger national security; and 

(2) The American semiconductor indus- 
try, including germanium diode production, 
is a relatively new business which has been 
greatly expanded, but which is highly com- 
petitive. Specifically, both sales and prices 
of germanium diodes have decreased recently 
in this country. The GATT description 
relating to the product in question follows: 

Paragraph 214: 

Earthy or mineral substances wholly or 
partly manufactured and articles, wares, and 
materials (crude or advanced in condition), 
composed wholly or in chief value of earthy 
or mineral substances, not specially pro- 
vided for, whether susceptible of decoration 
or not: 

Ammonia synthesis catalyst: dead burned 
basic refractory material consisting chiefly of 
magnesia and lime: feldspar, ground; ger- 
manium diodes; marble chip or granito; 
stone (except Cornwall stone), crushed 
otherwise than merely to facilitate ship- 
ment to the United States, or ground; syn- 
thetic materials of gem stone quality, such 
as corundum and spinel, and articles and 
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wares composed wholly or in chief value 
of such materials; and substances and ar- 
ticles, decorated. 

BACKGROUND STATEMENT 

The U.S. semiconductor industry was born 
only 10 years ago as a result of scientific 
breakthrough in solid-state physics. How- 
ever, production of these devices did not 
reach significant levels until 6 years ago. 
Since then, a phenomenal expansion has 
taken place, in capacity, facilities, and new 
companies. Many of these concerns repre- 
sent small business as defined by the US. 
Government. This industry is extremely 
important to the national defense as these 
devices are used in most military electronic 
equipments, 

Despite the expansion of U.S. facilities and 
the highly competitive nature of this busi- 
ness, foreign competition already has made 
a huge inroad in this area, based primarily 
on low labor costs. 

In fact, last September this association 
filed a petition In behalf of its member com- 
panies, requesting that the Director of the 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization exercise 
the authority conferred in him under sec- 
tion 8 of the Trade Agreement Extension Act 
to (1) initiate an immediate investigation 
of the import of semiconductors, including 
those contained in finished products; (2) 
determine pursuant to such investigation 
whether such imports represent a present 
or foreseeable threat to our national secure 
ity, and (3) take whatever action is deemed 
appropriate as the result of such investiga- 
tion to alleviate any possible threat to the 
impairment of our national security. EIA's 
application was filed on September 17, 
1959, pursuant to OCDM regulation 4, 


GOVERNMENT ACTION 


On October 2, 1959, the Director of the 
_Office of Civil Defense Mobilization an-<« 
nounced that “he has ordered an investiga- 
tion of imports of transistors and related 
products under the provisions of section 
8 of the 1958 Trade Agreements Act.” His 
announcement stated further: “The inves- 
tigation will cover all semiconductor prod- 
ucts including diodes, rectifiers and transis- 
tors imported as separate units, as com- 


bination of units or contained in finished — 


products.” 
EIA POSITION RE SECURITY 

In brief, the EIA application to the OCDM 
stated that the increasing foreign penetra- 
tion of the American semiconductor market 
will have an adverse effect upon the growth 
of the electronics industry producing these 
products: that the continued trend of im- 
ports of such products will impair the ef- 
forts of American producers to provide the 
capacity to meet existing and potential na- 
tional security requirements; that it will 
create instability in employment, thereby 
resulting in loss of essential skills; and fi- 
nally, that it will result in an eventual 
reduction in research and development 
needed to further advance the art—all to 
the detriment-of our national security pro- 
gram and efforts to meet the challenge of 
Soviet Russia for superiority in military 
technology in electronics, 

U.S. INDUSTRY STATUS . 

The Electronic Industries Association has 
some difficulty in submitting statistics on 
germanium diode production and/or sales 
as it is difficult to delineate between ger- 
manium diodes and rectifiers. However, 
available statistics indicate that the market 
for germanium diodes has decreased from 
$37.8 million in 1956 to $26.7 million in 1959, 
It is interesting to note that significant pro- 
duction of semiconductor devices probably 
began in 1956 and that there has been a de- 
crease in sales of germanium diodes since 
that time. 
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JAPANESE PRODUCTION e 
In contrast, information obtained by the 


try and published by the Electronics Division 
of the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
shows the following production data: 


Semiconductor devices, diodes 


Lichahdbidil chcie cdc ching Sida ecb alan 8, 862, 800 

Se is ceehiniclithe endann-esidlerepithi ences widibbilles 10, 106, 700 

cheeses sddovs nth ab siisncnlasnscsnmlileg 33, 094, 900 
Value (1,000 yen) : 

PII a ith Secatiachinldecieetide abhi tiio hice wnat 692.4 

OO is sieht ipiateMlden Sad cigs h npacian 956.7 

PN sinh ciceisksendlhihititacliDiessirspenitsadsheins tit 2, 506. 5 


The above statistics released by the Ja- 
panese indicate their production facilities 
and capacities and other statements point 
to the fact that export of such devices are 
aimed at the U.S. market. Therefore, EIA 
concludes that U.S. manufacturers will suf- 
fer greatly by foreign competition from 
those areas where labor rates are much lower 
than ours. 

Incidentally, there are at least 12 U.S. 
manufacturers competing for the reduced 
$26.7 million market for germanium diodes 
and indications are that many of these will 
be forced out of the business if tariffs are 
reduced and the extensive foreign imports 
continue. 

An interesting fact in support of the EIA 
statement is the fact that Japanese produc- 
tion of germanium diodes has increased by 
1,000 percent in the last 3 years. It is evi- 
dent that at this rate the Japanese will soon 
surpass the United States in diode produc- 
tion as they already have done in other 
semiconductor areas. 

While we have no specific data on the Eu- 
ropean production of germanium diodes, in- 
dications are that such facilities have been 
increased extensively. 

The logical market for this increased ca- 
pacity in both Japan and Europe is the 
United States as foreign domestic markets 
of diodes have not increased as fast as the 
abilities to produce semiconductor devices. 

Based on the foregoing statement, the 
Electronic Industries Association believes 
that the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation relative to negotiations under the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as amended 
and extended should eliminate germanium 
diodes from the list of products to be con<- 
sidered for possible U.S. tariff concessions. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
26, 1958, the Honorable Micuagt A. 
PrercHan, Congressman from the 20th 
District of Ohio, made a very penetrat- 
ing and prophetic examination of the 
realities of Soviet strategy. This ad- 
dress was given at the first annual round- 
table conference of the Institute of Eth- 
hic Studies at Georgetown University. 
The conference was attended by schol- 
ars and authorities on world affairs from 
various parts of the United States and 
Other countries of the free world. 

The address of Congressman Fr1cHaNn 
won the 1959 Vigilant Patriots award 
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readily understandable parts and then exam- 


gressman FricHan and was impressed 
with the fact that while it covers an ex- 
amination of the global conflict, the 
analysis cuts through complicated prob- 
Iems and issues to arrive at the stark 
realities which all Americans must un- 
derstand. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. s 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Reatirires or Soviet Srratecy—Wuat Is 

BeuInp SoviEr Poricy? 


(Address by Represefitative MicuarL A, 
PreIcHAN) 


Mr. Chairman, faculty of Georgetown 
University, the director and staff of the Insti- 
tute of Ethnic Studies, and distinguished 
guests, I should like by way of introduction 
to congratulate the president and the board 
of governors of Georgetown University for 
the foresight and leadership they have exer- 
cised in the establishment of the institute. 
I recall the happy circumstances during 1954 
under which Georgetown University and its 
able faculty cooperated with the Select 
Committee’ To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression, 83d Congress, in the tremendous 
task of putting together 17 special 
predicated upen, as I recall it, several tons 
of historic documents and eyewitness state- 
ments given under oath attesting to the 
nature and the objectives of Communist 
imperialism. As a member of that select 
committee, I am privileged to say that with- 
out the assistance of Georgetown University 
much of the information so badly needed to 
understand the tactics and objectives of 
world communism would not now be avail- 
able to the leaders of our Government or to 
the American people. It is a truism that 
without the full truth which can eome only 
through a careful and objective examination 
of all the material available, it is impossible 
to understand the nature and objectives of 
communism and accordingly it is impossible 
to prepare a defense against its further 
encroachment upon the individual liberties 
and freedoms of all mankind. 

It is fitting that the institute should select 


as its theme for the first annual roundtable 


conference the subject—“Nationalism in Our 
Divided World.” By so doing the institute 
has provided an opportunity for a scholarly 
examination of the most powerful political 
movement at work in the world today. In 
another sense, your deliberations during 
these 2 days can serve a very useful purpose 
because nationalism as a worldwide political 
movement is so little understood here in the 
United States and elsewhere in the free world. 
By the wide publication of these delibera- 
tions, which I earnestly hope may be done, 
the basis will be provided for a much needed 
program of public education. 

Unfortunately the grave misunderstand- 
ings about the origin and nature of nation~- 
alism which has developed in the last 20 
years or thereabouts has caused us to con- 
fuse positive nationalism with such self- 
destroying movements as national socialism 
as epitomized by the dictator Hitler, and 
so-called national communism, a tactic more 
recently developed by the Communists as a 
device for smothering the legitimate national 
aspirations of subjugated nations. 

The topic assigned to me is not an easy 
one because it calls for an examination of 
worldwide Russian Communist strategy and 
an estimate of what lies behind the policy of 
the Kremlin. I shall approach this assign- 
ment by dividing the world arena into four 








tions : 

Union, the 5 so-called satellites of Central 
Europe, Communist China and the Commu- 
nist occupied areas of Korea, Vietnam, and 
Germany. ; 


years ago. The 
War II brought the United States and other. 
free nations into a “working 

with the Communist dictatorship. The free 


of defeating the dictators Hitler and Musso- 
lini, and at the 11th hour of conflict, Tojo, 


as now and beclouded the true nature of our 
partner of necessity, to-wit: the Russian 
Communists. The events of the conflict 
caused the leaders of the Soviet Union to be 
pictured as allies of democracy and defend- 
ers of human freedom. At war’s end the 
people of the free world naturally expected 
that a period of unparalleled tranquillity 
among nations would quickly develop and 
that all the war objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of Lib- 
erated Territories would be accorded to all 
the people of the world without exception. 


The uneasiness of the strange wartime 
alliance was soon brought to public atten- 
tion by the provocative and uncooperative 
attitude of the Russian Communists in the 
immediate months following the cessation 
of armed hostilities. The failure of the 
Russians to honor their firm commitments 
with respect to the liberated territories by 
their rigging of rump elections in Poland, 
Czechosolovakia, Hungary, .Romania, and 
Bulgaria brought dismay and anxiety to the 
leaders of the free world. Communist ag- 
gression in Greece and Communist threats 
against the national integrity of Turkey 
sounded another alarm. This was followed 
by the Russian inspired and directed Com- 


increased already existing political tensions 
in the world and served to cause the free na- 
tions to develop alliances calculated to pre- 
vent further Communist ion. The 
Russian-instigated war in Vietnam provided 
additional evidence that the land conscious 


look at the cold facts of life 
the world of today. 


ee 
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During the past 5 years there has been an“ 


Curtains. 
The Communist camp, since the death of 
Dictator Stalin, has been faced with the 
choice of giving up communism as a politi- 
cal and economic method or engaging once 
again in all its most brutal and inhuman 
methods in an effort to force an unworkable 
system upon the many different people of a 
vastly expanded empire. The present Rus- 
sian leaders in ah effort to avoid making the 


_ choice have been compelled to expose the 


failures of communism as a sort of safety 
valve for the pent up feelings of the ex- 
ploited masses. In these circumstances the 
beclouded picture of life under communism 
caused by the events of World War II is day 
by day becoming clearer. On March 5, 1953, 
just before the Kremlin announcement of 
the death of the dictator, Stalin, an illumi- 
nating eJlitorial appeared in the Moscow 
Pravda calling for unity within the ruling 
class of the Soviet Union.. This editorial is 
marked by a sense of fear and urgency and 
is highlighted by the following statement: 

“The ardent, selfless support which the 
Soviet Government. enjoyed in the difficult 
years of the war from all peoples of the 
USSR.—and above all, the confidence in the 
Soviet Government displayed by the Great 
[ethnic] Russian people, the leader among 
the peoples of our country—was the decisive 
power which insured for our country the his- 
toric victory.” 

There now should remain little doubt in 
the minds of students of the problem that 
the basic driving force behind world com- 
munism is Russian imperialism. Commu- 
nist ideology remains as a psychological 
weapon which is used by the Russian im- 
perialists in their tactical and propagandis- 
tic maneuvers directed at the non-Commu- 
nist world. I believe that with the passage 
of time these realities will become more ap- 
parent and the small amount of confusion 
which still remains on this basic question 
will disappear. 

The first task, therefore, which confronts 
the Russians is that of consolidating their 
colonies to their empire by a wide variety of 
control mechanisms and tactics, most of 
which are administrative, propagandistic, 
military, economic, and perhaps outstanding, 
by the use of their secret police. From the 
geographical point alone one can see the 
tremendous burdens which are involved. 
The great distance involved, from the Baltic 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean, imposes grave 
problems of administration, communications, 
and the deployment of military forces in 
such @ manner as to be quickly available 
to put down any political revolutions such 
as the Hungarian freedom revolution. 
Added to this are the political and economic 
problems which compound the overall] prob- 
lem of internal control and consolidation 
which now confronts the Russian leaders. 
Coupled to these problems is the fact that 
there are, at maximum, only 90 million 
Russians in the empire—a small minority 
when one considers the unenviable regard 
with which they have been held historically 
by the non-Russians in the empire. This, 
in my view, explains in large part why the 
Russians must carry out a constant and un- 
relenting propaganda effort within their own 


Communism has a limited appeal with the 
present-day Russian empire. Only the new 
aristocracy spawned by the Russian Com- 
munists are fixed to the party. The new aris- 

composes but a small fraction of the 


eer in any colonial or dependent 
are willing to carry out the orders and 
piena of the imperialists, providing their ma- 
terial lot is somewhat better than the ex- 
ploited masses, Still others are infused with 
historic Russian chauvinism which is reflect- 
ed by their desire to play a superior role in 
the attainment. of the dream of world em- 
pire, which dates back at least 300 years. 

On the other hand, the appeal of national- 
ism is almost unlimited. The people in the 
non-Russian nations of the present day Rus- 
sian empire, certainly no less than the people 
of Asia and Africa, are attuned to the call of 
this worldwide political movement. Most of 
them have known the blessings of free and 
independent governments in the past. All of 
them have highly advanced and distinctive 
cultures, languages, arts, music, folklore, and 
traditions which are supported by a geo- 
graphical contiguity which reaches far back 
in history. The suppression of these na- 
tional traits by the Russians has fanned the 
fiame of nationalism in all their colonies. 

While there are minorities in the proper 
sense of the term within the Russian Fed- 
erated Soviet Socialist Republic, it is a grave 
mistake to refer to the people of the non- 
Russians nations of the Soviet Union as 
minorities or nationalities. Even the Rus- 
sians have stopped referring to them as na- 
tionalities and minorities, as was the custom 
in the Czarist Russian Expire, It will be 
recalled that on the occasion of the com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary of the 
Treaty of Peryaslav in 1954, the Kremlin 
made many proclamations attesting to the 
fact that Ukraine and other non-Russian 
nations of the Soviet Union have the status 
of independent nations. However, the Rus- 
sians define this independent status as “na- 
tional in form and Socialist in substance.” 
Clearly this is no independence. at all, but 
rather a clever device of the imperialists to 
meet the on-rushing wave of nationalism in 
the non-Russian nations and a propaganda 
term calculated to mislead the people in the 
non-Communist world, particularly those 
who have recently attained national inde- 
pendence or are today striving for that goal. 

While the leaders of the Kremlin talk 
much about the managerial class, the new 
intelligentsia and economic goals, in fact, 
their major attention is address to making 
constant accommodations to the drive of na- 
tionalism. This is attested to in part by 
the fact that today there are more non- 
Russians holding membership in the presid- 
ium and in the secretariat of the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party than at any 
time during the past 40 years. Last Novem- 
ber Khrushchey, in an address marking the 
40th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
made this revealing statement: 

“A powerful, modern industry has been 
created in all union republics, national group 
leaders of the working class and intelligentsia 
have been created and cultures, national in 
form and Socialist in content, have been 
widely developed.” 

These changes did not come from any 
goodness of the heart on the part of the Rus- 
sian leaders but rather as a matter of ab- 
solute political necessity. Where this trend 
will eventually lead is a matter which should 
be given the most careful thought and study 
by those who believe in the independence of 
nations and human freedom for all people. 

I will not take your time in discussing the 
powerful trend of the national independence 


movements in central and north Europe be-- 


cause the case has been made in the public 
mind by the self-liberating actions of the 
Poles and the Hungarian Freedom Revolu- 
tion. 

It is my judgment therefore, that the com- 
plex internal tactics employed by the Russian 
leaders are directed at meeting and contain- 
ing the most powerful force at work within 
their empire—nationalism. 
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The 
colonial and dependent areas of the free 


world. I believe there is general 
that the African Continent stands as the 


remaining colonial area in the free world, 


The tactics of the Russians directed to the 
African Continent can be quickly defined ag 
follows: 


1. To incite general discontent and dig. ~ 


order among the population at large. 

2. To incite the people of. the colonial 
area against the West which is pictured by 
Communist propaganda as imperialist, col- 
onizers, and exploiters. The United States ig 
singled out in this conection and our desire 
to lend a helping hand is described by the 
Russians as ‘“‘economic imperialism.” 


8. To stimulate a rapid step-up in the de. 


mands for self-government, 

4. To train and position cadres of Com- 
munist agitators and political commissars 
whose task it is to seize control of newly in- 


dependent nations as they emerge from 


colonial status. 

5. To disrupt and retard legitimate efforts 
of Western nations to train indigenous lead- 
ers for responsible and democratic self-goy- 
ernment. Without such leadership the rapid 
emergence from colonial status to independ- 
ence makes the Nation a vulnerable target 
for the well-trained cadres of Communist 
agitators and commissars. So that there 
shall be no misunderstanding about my 
meaning in this regard, I point out that 
there is no justification for any foot dragging 
on the part of any of the Western nations in 
hastening the day of independence for all the 
nations of Africa now in a colonial status, 

6. To deny the vast mineral resources of 
the African Continent to the free enterprise 
system of economic development. The Rus- 
sians are well aware that the indigenous 
leaders have no chance, on their own, of 
developing these vast resources so as to ben= 
efit the African people. Also the Russians 
do not have the wherewithall, though they 
are full of rosy promises, to provide what is 
necessary to bring about a rapid economic 
advance for the people of Africa. 
Russians are unable to maintain a standard 
of living for the people in the colonies they 
have established upon the once free and in- 
dependent nations since World War I, com- 
mensurate with what the people therein have 
been accustomed to, it is reasonable to ask 
how they might be expected to help in the 
economic development of other colonial. peo- 
ple? The improbability on this question is 
multiplied when one understands that the 
people in the non-Russian colonies of the 
Russian Empire are day-by-day increasing 
their demands for the decenciés of life. 

It is of interest to note that not so long 
ago the Russian Commun#ts, were attacking 
positive nationalism in Africa by character- 
izing it as “bourgeois nationalism” and at- 
tempting to brand it as a political instru- 
ment of the West. Particularly singled out 
for this treatment was President Tubmann 
of Liberia. Times have changed, however, 
and the Russian leaders have been forced to 
adopt new techniques to meet the increasing 
threats of nationalism to their dreams of 
world empire. Today their basic technique 
is to associate themselves with the rising 
tide of nationalism in Africa while under< 
taking measures calculated to capture those 
political movements and to pervert them into 
instruments of Russian imperialism. The 
experience which the Russians have had 
within their empire and in south and south- 
east Asia with nationalism taught them that 
it was a movement which took its strength 
from the masses of people and therefore 
could not be defeated by mere propaganda or 
&@ head-on political collision. 

The third area to be examined is the non- 
Communist area of Asia and the Near East, 
particularly the newly independent nations. 
The political complexion of this entire area 
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has changed since the end of World War 


; Ii. The colonial empires of the past are no 


more. In their stead are many independent 
nations, which today are faced with a variety 
of internal economic and political problems. 

The Russians took unusual steps to as- 
sociate themselves with the tide of national- 
ism which swept through Asia during and 
immediately following the war. The ex- 
tremes to which they went is best demon- 


strated by the skillful role played by Ho-Chi- 


_ Minh, an old Comintern agent who, during 
World War II, took on the disguise of “worker 
-for the national liberation of Vietnam.” 
Through intrigue and propaganda, Ho Chi 


Minh, an agent of Rusisan imperialism, took 


over a large part of a legitimate national 


plunged that country into a bloody war 
which resulted in the present unnatural di- 
vision of that unhappy land. Similar efforts 


@ were made by Russian trained Communists 


to be in the vanguard of the national libera- 
tion movements in Indonesia, the Malay 
Federation, Cambodia, Laos, and Burma. 
Even in the Philippines, where the United 
States had pledged national independence 
for that country which would come into 
effect immediately after the war, the Com- 
munists attempted to organize armed forces 
to oppose the establishment of a democratic 
form of government. 

Where the Communists failed to seize con- 
trol of the national liberation movements 
they have developed other tactics now di- 
rected at the newly independent nations of 
Asia. 

They are: 

1. To prevent their orderly and full de- 
velopment as sovereign independent states. 

2. To neutralize them in a manner as to 
isolate them from the stream of progress of 
civilization. The neutral character which 
the Russians have been attempting to foist 
upon these nations is a first step in drag- 
ging them into the Russian power bloc. 

3. To spread suspicion and disfavor upon 
the free countries of the West—particularly 
the United States. The West is pictured by 
Communist propaganda as “imperialist,” 
“exploiters” and “colonizers”—phrases which 

~have deep meaning to the people of Asia. 
Little is known by the people in these newly 
independent countries about either the his- 
toric or present-day imperialism and colonial 
methods of the Russians. This situation is 
further aggravated by the fact that there is 
uncertainty in these countries as to just 
where the United States stands with respect 
to the rights of nations to national self- 
determination. 

4. To use agitprops to cause internal con- 
fusion and dissension—a tactic calculated to 
prevent bona fide indigenous leaders from 
stabilizing their countries, developing work- 
able economic progress programs, and ce- 
menting national independence of a genuine 
character. Thus the internal strength neces- 
sary to withstand the buffeting and tensions 
in international affairs caused by Russian 
actions elsewhere in the world is not de- 
veloping as rapidly as proven friends of these 
countries had hoped for. 

. 5. To develop cadres of local Communist 
| commissars for infiltration of the newly in- 
| Gependent governments and given time, 

which the Russians seek by their tactics of 
confusion and delay, they hope to have a 
sufficient number of local, trained agents to 
gain control over the affairs of the newly 
independent nations. 

6. To make gilded promises of economic 
assistance as a wedge to gain entrance for 
cadres of so-called technicians and advisers. 
These so-called technicians and advisers 
have proven in reality to be skilled Commu- 
nist agitators. The orderly economic de- 
velopment of these newly independent 
countries does not fit in with the plans of 
the Russian Communists. On the other 

hand economic disorder and stagnation 


_ war III. 
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leading to economic dependencé on the 
U.S.8.R. does serve those plans. 

In the Near East the Russians have con- 
centrated on the tactic of diverting nation- 
alism into negative and self-destroying chan- 
nels. There they pose as friends and sup- 
porters of the Moslem people despite the 
fact that one of the largest colonial koldings 
of the Russians is the former indepedent 
Turkestanian Democratic, Republic which 
since 1922 has been subdivided, for purpose 
of control, into five so-called Soviet Re- 
publics, Those are Uzbek, ‘Turkmen, 
Kirghiz, Tadzhik, and Kazakh. In addition 
the once free and independent nations of 
Azerbaijan, North Caucasia and Idel-Ural 
are now reduced to Russian colonial status. 
In all, there are well over 30 million Moslem 
people held within the Russian power bloc. 

The Kremlin is now attempting to turn 
this vulnerability into an asset with an 
estimated 360 million Moslem people in the 
Middie East, Africa, south and southeast 
Asia. Radio Tashkent, located in the heart 
of old Turkestan, with a powerful radio 
signal utilizing the major languages and 
dialects of Asia and Africa, works around 
the clock spreading the biggest of Commu- 
nist lies. Neither the United States nor 
any other free country has a radio signal 
or program capabilities to even remotely 
counteract this Russian da cam- 
paign. Even Radio Peiping, the organ of the 
Chinese Communists, is being forced into a 
secondary position in Asia by the powerful 
radio signal which emanates from Tashkent. 
If this situation is allowed to prevail, vast 
areas of Asia and Africa will, by default, be 
gravitated into the Russian power bloc. 

The fourth area is the free Western World. 
This is roughly defined by the still free na- 
tions of north, west, and south Europe, 
Great Britain, the Commonwealth countries 
of Australia and New Zealand, together with 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
The tactics directed to this area by the 
Russian Communists take the following 
form: 

1. To cause confusion among and between 
the leaders of the free nations. On the 
foundation of confusfon the Communists 
can and do quickly build dissension and dis- 
trust. This tactic is reflected by the recent 
efforts of the Russians to entice the United 
States into bilateral discussions as a pre- 
lude to another summit meeting. Only a 
few days ago Gromyko, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, refused to see the Ambassadors of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Prance together, and insisted on carrying on 
separate preparatory discussion with them. 
To divide and sow distrust between allies is 
the objective. 

2. To disintegrate and fragmentize the 
free world alliances which to date have stood 
as a bulwark against the outbreak of world 
The distinguished American labor 
leader, George Meany in a recent public ad- 
dress spotlighted this tactic by the following 
statement: 

“In recent years Soviet expansion has been 
blocked through the collective defense sys- 
tem of the West and through American 
superiority in the thermonuclear fleld. The 
primary purpose of Soviet foreign policy is 
to destroy these safeguards of world peace.” 

3. To strike fear into the hearts of the 
people of these free and independent na- 
tions by the Russian technique of rattling 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs in such a 
manner as to suggest that those countries 
which prepare adequately to defend their 
national independence and integrity will be 
marked out by the Russians for early and 
special treatment. Today’s paper April 26, 
1958, reported that Mikoyan heading a trade 
delegation t8 Bonn, Germany, made. a prop- 
osition that if Germany refused *» accept 
missiles and other defense equipment from 
NATO, the Russians would guarantee that 
the West Germans would not be treated to 
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conflict. This is only the latest evidence of 4 
4. To stimulate negative nationalism or 


are calling upon the United States and other 
free countries to assist them in their ignoble 
task of enslaving many nations and hundreds 
of millions of people. This demand now 
being made by the Russian Communists un- 
derscores the urgency of their needs for time 
to consolidate their empire, time to work out 
new accommodations within their empire to 
meet the rising tide of nationalism, and time 
during which the leaders and people of the 
non-Communist world will be forced to haul 
down their defenses and thus become weak- 
ened in their determination to exist as free 
and independent nations. 


6. To p all the people of the 
non-Communist world into believing that all 
is well behind the Russian Iron Curtain, that 
the future belongs to communism, and that 
the Russian drive for world empire cannot 
be stopped by any nation or coalition of na- 
tions. In this respect the present-day occu- 
pants of the Kremlin are making skillful use 
of the propaganda technique which Genghis 
Khan first demonstrated with devastating ef- 
fect as his highly organized mounted army 
moved from east-central Asia westward in a 
movement that reached the very gates of 
old Europe. The advance agents of Genghis 
Khan went into towns and villages several 
days march in advance of the golden hordes. 
There they engaged in a whispering campaign 
advancing a doctrine of military invinci- 
bility of the “Great Khan” together with the 
considerate treatment he extended to all 
those who took no active part in resisting 
his military movements westward. This 
caused whole villages and provinces to sub- 
mit meekly to the advance of the golden 
hordes. Promptly thereafter all the men and 
male children were murdered, the women 
ravaged, and the entire area plundered of 
everything holding material value. We can 
learn a lesson from the psychological strategy 
of Genghis Khan by understanding that his 
successors, who now occupy the Kremlin, 
have borrowed his techniques of psychologi- 
cal warfare and applied them to modern-day 
conditions in their drive for world empire. 

But with all their propaganda the Russian 
leaders from time to time unwittingly make , 
statements which expose their internal polit- 
ical and economic weaknesses. Only last 
November in a report to the Supreme Soviet 
Khrushchev pointed up the lot of the com- 
mon people of the empire in these words, “We 
still have unresolved problems and that de- . 
fects exist and serious difficulties must 
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to the people. Apparently Khrushchev has 
found a solution to this problem for himself 
because he had some very stylish suits and 
coats made to order in Italy a short while 


ago. 

Since last October the Russians have been 
taking a great international sleigh ride on 
their ular launching of an earth satel- 
lite.. There is no doubt this is a consider- 
able accomplishment for a system which is 
unable to provide a decent way of life for 
the people it controls. However, I believe 
it would be a grave error to take this highly 


_ Sensational accomplishment as evidence that 


the Russians have achieved a high level of 
industrial capacity comparable to the United 
States or that their general level of scien- 
tific capability equais that of the free world. 
Account must be taken of the important part 
played in the sputnik success by German 
scientists who were captured or kidnaped 
by the Russians or otherwise enticed to go 
to the Soviet Union. Then too, one must 
take into account the possibility that the 
Russians needed a spectacular success to 
draw world attention away from their un- 
attractive record in putting down the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution, which may have 
caused them to put all their eggs in one 
attention-catching basket. In any case their 
spectacular sputnik performance served to 
wake up the people of the United States to 
the extent that we quickly thereafter suc- 
cessfully launched three earth satellites of 
more advanced types which are still circling 
the world. The last satellite has a life ex- 
pectancy, as estimated by an eminent scien- 
tist, of some 200 years. 

Now, turning to the question of what is 
behind Russian policy, I believe the fol- 
lowing conclusions foliow logically from the 
examination of their worldwide tactics: 

1. That their goal of world empire re- 
mains unchanged. 

2. That their serious internal political 
problems are compelling the Russians to 
seek another summit conference in order to 
force the free world to recognize a status 
quo in the world and to accept an era of 
peaceful coexistence. 

3. The Russians need recognition of a 
status quo in order to convince the people 
of the many nations held within their em- 
pire that the non-Communist world has de- 
serted them and that there remains no other 
course open for them but total and final 
submission to their present colonial status. 

4. That the Russian plan for peaceful co- 
existence is a timesaving device which will 
permit them a breathing spell during which 
they will seek to make new accommodations 
to the rising tide of nationalism within 
their empire, in Asia, in the Middle East 
and in Africa. These accommodations will 
of course seek to smother this natural po- 
litical movement or pervert it into an in- 
strument of Russian-Communist imperial- 
ism. 
5. That the Russians are engaged in an 
all-out effort to fragmentize and finally de- 
stroy the free world alliances which have 
stood firm in a common determination to 
prevent world war III. The recent declara- 
tion of the Russians about ending nuclear 
bomb tests, immediately after they com- 
pleted their biggest series of tests, is nothing 
more than a supporting action to this objec- 
tive. So long as these alliances of free and 
independent nations remain prepared to 
meet and defeat any new power thrust of 
the Russians the possibilities of a hot war 
are very slim indeed. 

In the face of these realities I cannot re- 
sist the temptation of making a few observa- 
tions on what the non-Communist world 
could do in these circumstances to advance 
its own self-interest. 

The first is that we should not refuse to 
enter into a summit meeting with the Rus- 
sians. We should begin immediately to pre- 
pare a new and fresh climate of world opinion 
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for such a meeting. To that end there are 
a number of meaningful actions which the 
United States could undertake immediately. 
Among them I would include: 

1, A firm declaration by the President that 
the United States continues its historic sup- 
port for the political principle of national 
self-determination for all people. Such a 
statement, if properly and fully exploited, 
would clear away the serious doubts and un- 
certainties about where we stand on this 
issue in the critical areas of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East, as well as behind the Rus- 
sian-imposed Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

2. The United States should take the in- 
itiative in convening a conference of the 
leaders of the free world who, working in 
concert, should establish a definite date for 
the independence of each ration on the 
African continent, and then push ahead 
rapidly with a program calculated to de- 
velop indigenous leaders who will provide 
responsible and democratic government for 
the people of each of these nations. Such 
a step would do much to enhance the cause 
of free people because it would assure demo- 
cratic forms of government and at the same 
time turn the spotlight of world opinion upon 
the Russian imperialists. Moreover, action 
of this type would provide incontrovertible 
evidence of our determination to create a 
world atmosphere in which the natural right 
of all nations to national self-determina- 
tion could be exercised. 

3. The President could challenge the Rus- 
sians to honor the war aims set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter and the Declaration for 
the Leberated Territories. Action of this type 
would quickly expose the basic fallacy of the 
current Russian demand for a recognition of 
a status quo as it now exists in the world. 

4. The President and Congress could take 
cooperative action to cause the Voice of 
America to be in a position where it could 
effectively counteract the Russian tactic of 
the big lie which is now being beamed from 
Radio Tashkent, Radio Moscow, Radio Prague, 
Radio Peiping, and from other centers within 
the Russian Empire. There is no valid rea- 
son why the Voice of America should not 
reach the people of all the non-Russian na- 
tions of the U.S,S.R. in their native language 
with programs calculated to cause them to 
associate their destiny with that of the 
United States and other free and indepen- 
dent nations. This would be a very inex- 
pensive undertaking compared to the bil- 
lions of dollars Congress must now provide 
to keep our Defense Establishment in a state 
of certain preparedness. 

5. linally, we should take immediate steps 
to firm.v associate the United States with the 
coming victory of the national independence 
movements within the present-day Russian 
Empire. Our failure to take such steps at 
this critical stage of the worldwide ideological 
contest will cost us dearly in terms of the 
historic friendships which our Founding 
Fathers have earned for us through their 
Declaration of Independence and our Na- 
tion’s lifelong opposition to imperialism and 
colonialism. 


Israel Port Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of the New York Times it 


was reported that heartening progress 
has been achieved in Israel on the cre- 


ation of an Israel Port Authority. 


authority, which will be modeled on the 
Port of New York authority, will oper. 


ate Israel’s shipping facilities on the 


Mediterranean Sea and the Gulf re 7% 


Aqaba. 
I am proud to relate that the chief 


credit for this beneficial development 


belongs to Mr. Austin J. Tobin, executive 


director of the Port of New York Au- 


thority, who recommended such an 
agency on a recent trip to Israel at the 
request of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
Bank has hinted that if a port authority 
were recommended and approved it 
would be more favorably inclined toward 
Israel’s request for a loan to help it 
finance a port expansion and moderni- 
zation program. 

Mr. Tobin, who is enthusiastic over 
the progress the Israelis have made, par- 


ticularly in reclaiming desert land for 


citrus crops, reported that more port fa- 
cilities are urgently needed. The ton- 
nage that is expected to flow through 
Israeli ports by 1965 will be more than 
30 percent greater than at present. Raw 
material imports would be matched by 
industrial, chemical, and agricultural 
exports. 

Under the proposed program, facilities 
would be constructed at Ashdod on the 
Mediterranean and at Elath on the Gulf 
of Aqaba, the revenues from which 
would amortize the World Bank loan. 

The additional economic strength that 
these projects will give to this dynamic 
democracy in the Middle East is wel- 
comed by its friends all over the world. 
New York is particularly proud that one 
of its outstanding citizens, Mr. Austin 
Tobin, who is among the Nation’s most 
highly regarded authorities in the field, 
has been largely responsible for the in- 
ception and development of this meri< 
torious project. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include an article from the New 
York Times of June 11, 1960, describing 
the port authority and Mr. Tobin’s 
efforts in its behalf, in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

IsrarL Port AvurTHuortry ASSURED; AGENCY 
HERE TO SERVE AS MODEL 
(By Bernard Stengren) 

Establishment of an Israel Port Authority, 
modeled on the Port of New York Authority 
has been virtually assured. It will operate 
Israel's shipping facilities on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba, 

If the Knesset (Parliament) approves, 
one of the first major tasks of the semi- 
autonomous agency will be supervision of 
the construction of Ashdod, a new port fa- 
cility south of Tel Aviv and Jaffa. 

Austin J, Tobin, executive director of the 
Port of New York Authority, acknowledged 
yesterday that he had recommended such 
an agency. Mr. Tobin returned this week 
after an inspection tour of Israel made at 
the request of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

While Mr. Tobin was in Israel, Eugene R. 
Black, President of the Bank, hinted that 


- if a port authority were recommended and 


approved, the bank would be more favor- 
ably inclined toward Israel’s request for @ 
loan to help it finance a $64 million port 
expansion and modernization program, 
The Bank, which recently lent the United 
Arab Republic $56,500,000 for widening and 
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deepening the Suez Canal, was asked to ad- 
vance from $25 million to $30 million to 
Israel, with the remainder to be raised by 
local interests. 

A major share of this money—about $46 
million—would be used to build a modern, 
deepwater port at Ashdod. At present, the 
waterfront there is sandy beach—"just like 
Asbury Park,” Mr. Tobin said—and a huge 
stone jetty would be built in the shape of a 
rounded L out into the Mediterranean. 
Another stone jetty would be built perpen- 
dicular to the shore, forming an almost 
closed pincers through which ships could 
pass into protected waters and to the piers. 

In its first stage, Ashdod would have two 
piers, each containing two sheds and sep- 
arated by a 100-foot slip in which two ships 
could be loaded or unloaded simultaneously. 

Mr. Tobin, who was enthusiastic over the 
progress the Israelis have made, particularly 
in reclaiming desertland for citrus crops, 
said that more port facilities were “urgently 


needed.” 


“The trees are planted and are growing,” 
he said, “and by 1965 Haifa just will not be 
able to handie the additional exports and 
imports.” 

LARGE CARGOES HANDLED 

He said Haifa had done “miracles” in han- 
dling a record total of 2,820,000 tons of 
cargo. By 1965, he said, a “conservative esti- 
mate” indicated that 3,680,000 tons of cargo 
would be coming in and going out of the 
country. 

The remainder of the port development 
funds would be spent at Elath, on the Gulf 
of Aqaba—which last year handled 130,000 
tons of cargo on what Mr. Tobin described as 
a “fisherman’s wharf,” and at Haifa. 

With the further development of the three 
ports, Mr. Tobin said, Haifa could concen- 
trate on imports of iron ore, semifinished 
iron and steel items and other raw materials 
and on exports of industrial products; 
Ashdod, near the citrus-growing region, 
could specialize in exports of those fruits, 
and Elath would be the logical place for 
shipping potash and phosphates obtained in 
the Dead Sea area. 

Mr. Tobin said that in discussions with 
high Israeli officials he gained the impres- 
sion that a board of unsalaried commis- 
sioners would be chosen to supervise the 
authority, with a full-time executive direc- 
tor and staff to operate it. 


At first there would be no attempt to 
Operate airports also as the Port of New 
York Authority does. The agency would be 
self-sustaining, using port fees to repay the 
World Bank loan and to foot its operating 
expenses. It would sell bonds for future 
capital projects. 





The Miracle of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Dean Alfange, New York 
attorney, and former candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York, made the following 
Statement about Israel upon his recent 
return from that country. 


A special study mission from the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, of which I was 
& member, visited Israel last fall, and 
its report on Israel is confirmed by Dean 


Alfange’s findings, 
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The report of the study mission, House 
Report No. 1386, stated on page 23: 

Although still y concerned with 
the attitude and acts of the Arab world 
around her, Israel’s economic efforts and im- 
provement are nothing short of amazing. 
The Government has demonstrated its capa- 
bility of assisting newly independent nations 
in the development of their economies by 
providing technic. assistance. The study 
mission was impressed with the progress 
Israel is making. 

In Israel’s governmental circles there is 
no misunderstanding or confusion regarding 
Russia’s aims in the Middle East. However, 
there seems to be primary preoccupation for 
acquiring a self-determined defense posture 
of greater strength, 


Dean Alfange’s statement follows: 
REPORT ON ISRAEL 
(By Dean Alfange, of New York) 

Israel is the miracle of our times. She 
is developing a pattern of life that has no 
analog anywhere in the world. She has 
absorbed immigrants from backward and 
even uncivilized countries and has molded 
them into a free, productive and classless 
society with full employment, 

Israel’s example should point the way to 
the underdeveloped nations of Asia and 
Africa. By adopting the Israeli pattern they 
could make the most of their meager econo- 
mies and at the same time retain their 
freedom, 

We, in the United States, are making a 
fatal error when we assume that these un- 
derdeveloped nations must choose between 
the Western way of life and the Soviet 
system. These nations lack the training and 
the heritage to adapt themselves to Western 
ways, If the Soviet system is the only other 
alternative, it has a far better chance to 
succeed because it promises quicker results 
in terms of material benefits. 

But now comes Israel with a third alterna- 
tive—a pattern of life which offers decent 
living standards plus freedom. Israel holds 
the key to the solution of the problem of 
the underdeveloped states. 

The free world can win the battle with 
the Soviet Union for the loyalty of these 
nations by studying the Israeli pattern of 
life and promoting it as a third alternative 
to the countless millions of Africa and Asia 
who are yearning for freedom and a just 
share of the good things of life. 

In my opinion, Israel has made the greatest 
single contribution toward winning the cold 
war in whis area. The statesmen of the 
free world should recognize this fact and 
act upon it. 





Business Plans for New Plants and 
Equipment, 1960-63 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a Na- 
tion, we recognize that if we are to pro- 
vide rapid progress domestically as well 
as meet the challenges internationally, 
it is absolutely essential that we main- 
tain a sound, progressing economy. 

Among other things, this means pro- 
viding goods and services essential for 
a better life for our people. In addition, 
we have the task of supporting an ever- 





aeons defense to provide for our se- 
y. 
What does this depend upon?- A high 
maximum 


ers of our country, and further 
ening of other aspects of our economy. 

If we are to make maximum progress, 
then we not only need long-range plan- 
ning in these fields, but also a close 
evaluation on whether or not the pro- 
posed rates of progress will meet the 
needs of the Nation. 

We recognize, of course, that the in- 
terests of workers, business, industry, 
consumers—all our people—are closely 
related; consequently we must strive for 
greater cooperation, not strife, as we at- 
tempt to work together to build a 
stronger economy. 

Recently, the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics published its 13th 
annual survey entitled “Business’ Plans 
for New Plants and Equipment, 1960-63.” 

The highlights of this survey include: 

First. American business plans to 
spend a record $37.9 billion for new 
plants and equipment in 1960 and to 
maintain a high level of capital expendi- 
tures during the next 3 years. 

Second. Manufacturers plan to con- 
centrate on greater efficiency. Close to 
$10 billion or about two-thirds of this 
year’s expenditures planned by manu- 
facturing firms is for modernization. 


Third, Manufacturing companies were 
operating at an average rate of 85 per- 
cent of capacity at the end of 1959. This 
is 9 points below the rate they indicated 
they would prefer to operate. 

Fourth. Manufacturing firms are 
planning a modest 5 percent. increase in 
capacity this year—and they plan to in- 
crease capacity at a rate of about 4 
percent per year in the next 3 years. 

Fifth. Manufacturing companies ex- 
pect sales to increase 8 percent this year 
and an additional 17 percent during the 
3-year period 1960-63. If these sales ex- 
pectations are met, these increases would 
bring operating rates close to preferred 
levels and create a demand for addi- 
tional capacity. 

Sixth. Depreciation allowances will 
rise to nearly $25 billion by 1963 and will 
provide a strong prop for a high level of 
capital investment. More than 80 per- 
cent of the reporting manufacturing 
firms indicate it is their policy to spend 
all or nearly all of their depreciation al- 
lowances for new plants and equipment. 

Seventh. Business plans to increase its 
research efforts and to step up its intro- 
duction of new products. Research and 
development expenditures are expected 
to reach $9.5 billion this year and $10.7 
billion by 1963. About one-third of the 
reporting. manufacturers indicate that 
they will be devoting a significant 
amount of their 1960 expenditures on 
plants and equipment. for facilities to 
make new products. By 1963 they ex- 
pect that 12 percent of their sales will 
be in new products, products not made in 
1959, 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 


overall survey printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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Manufacturers plan to concentrate on 

er efficiency. Almost two-thirds of this 
year’s expenditures of $15.2 billion will be 
for modernization. Business also plans to 
increase its research efforts, and to step up 
its introduction of new products and proc- 


-esses. These are the most important find- 


ings of the 13th annual survey of Business’ 


cent indicated in our preliminary checkup 
last fall. (The Department of Commerce 
and Securities and Exchange Commission 
survey published in mid-March indicated 
a 14 percent increase in business spending 
for this year.) ‘This increase in business’ 
plans for expenditures on new plants and 
equipment suggests strength in the capital 
investment segment of the economy. Thus, 
American business now has plans to spend 
$37.9 billion this year and already has plans 
to spend more in each of the next 3 years 
than was spent in 1959. 

This figure and all other figures in this 
survey relating to capital investment are now 
directly comparable with those provided by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. In 
the past capital expenditures were not com- 
parable with the official Government figures 
because of differences in industry classifica- 
tions and because of the inclusion of a petro- 
leum figure which covered some current ac-~ 
count expenditures as well as capital invest- 
ment. Data tabulated by the previous 
methods are available to those specifically 
interested, but in this report only figures 
comparable with the Government data are 


The average level of spending already plan- 
ned for 1961-63 is higher than the amounts 
spent in 1959. These are preliminary plans— 
and incomplete in many cases. Expenditures 
may actually exceed current estimates for 
these years, if plans are revised as they have 
been in the past. Experience indicates that 
businessmen generally underestimate their 
eapital expenditures for periods longer than 
a year ahead. 

The McGraw-Hill survey is not a forecast; 
it is a report of what companies plan to 
spend on new plants and equipment at the 
time the survey was taken. And these figures 
represent the plans of large firms, in most 
cases. Past experience indicates that small 
companies do not always follow the trend of 
the larger firms. 


PLANS IN MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing firms now plan to spend ’ 


$15.2 billion in 1960—26 percent more than 
last year. Among the mctalworking indus- 
tries the auto industry shows the biggest in- 
crease with spending plans up 66 percent 
in 1960. But the other industries in metal- 
working—machinery, electrical machinery, 
transportation equipment—aiso show sub- 
stantial gains this year. The planned ex- 
penditures of the metalworking industries 
are also up since last fall. Although plans 
decline slightly in 1961 and 1962, metalwork- 
ing rms already have plans to increase 
spending in 1963. 

The chemical process industries, as a 
group, indicate considerably more long-range 
stability in their plans than the metalwork- 
ing cr primary metals groups. The chemical 
industry, which has spent over a billion dol- 
lars every year in the postwar period, 


already has plans to spend an average of 
$1.7 billion in each of the next 4 years. The 
petroleum industry, which is spending $2.8 
billion this year, already has plans to spend 
the same amount in 1961 and to spend even 
more in 1962-1963. The paper, rubber, and 
stone, clay, and glass industries plan to in- 
crease spending this year, but show expendi- 
tures declining after 1960. 

The steel industry is planning to spend 
$1.6 billion this year—and more than $1.5 
billion in 1961—very near the record amount 
spent in 1957. Beyond this year and next, 
however, steel companies indicate a con- 
siderable decline in expenditures. Nonfer- 
rous manufacturers indicate spending plans 
of $369 million this year—and approximately 
the same level over the next 3 years. 

The food and beverage industry (up 6 per- 
cent this year) and the textile industry (up 
17 percent this year) plan a steady level of 
investment in 1961-63. 


NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Every industry in the nonmanufacturing 
area has increased its expenditure plans for 
1960 since last fall. Electric and gas utili- 
ties now plan to spend a record $6.2 billion 
this year—only a few million dollars less 
than their 1957 peak. To meet growing 
power needs, electric utilities’ planned ex- 
penditures remain high throughout 1961-63. 

A sharp rise in expected deliveries of jet 
airliners boosts the spending plans of “other 
transportation” this year. However, since 
most of the aircraft will be delivered this 
year, there is a substantial decline in each 
of the succeeding years. 

The mining companies, which account for 
@ relatively small part of the nonmanufac- 
turing total, show an up-and-down pattern 
in plans beyond this year. Railroads indi- 
cate a 16-percent increase in expenditures 
this year. Although there will be some fluc- 
tuation in expenditures beyond this year, 
this survey indicates plans of close to a 
billion dollars in spending in all the years 
reported. 

Commercial companies (which in this sur- 
vey are mostly large chain stores, depart~- 
ment stores, banks, and insurance com- 
panies) plan a total expenditure of $9.2 bil- 
lion in 1960. This figure represents the 
largest amount ever spent in this area. 


EXPANSION VERSUS MODERNIZATION 


Manufacturing companies are concentrat- 
ing on replacement and modernization in an 
effort to increase productivity and reduce 
costs. This year, industry plans to devote 
65 percent of its total spending for replace- 
ment and modernization and only 35 percent 
for expansion. These are almost the same 
proportions devoted to this purpose as in 
1959. However, total spending by manufac- 
turers in 1959 was only $12 billion compared 
with $15.2 billion this year. Thus, over $2 
billion more will be spent for modernization 
this year. Only the chemical industry ex- 
pects to spend a larger proportion of its 
investment on expansion than on moderni- 
zation of its facilities. 


NEW CAPACITY AND RATES OF OPERATION 


With the emphasis on modernization, 
manufacturers are planning to increase ca- 
pacity? by only 5 percent this year. With 
the exception of 1958 this is the smallest 
planned increase in the past 10 years. Man- 
ufacturing companies plan to add to capac- 
ity at a rate of about 4 percent per year over 
the next 3 years. These smaller additions to 
capacity are a reflection of operating rates 
which are below the preferred rates. 


2 Our capacity index for total manufactur- 
ing has been reweighted, by industries, in the 
same manner as the Federal Reserve Board’s 
revised index of industrial production, re- 
sulting in a revision of our index of manu- 
facturing capacity in prior years. 
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At the end of 1969, caniniatinleeiil. on the 
average, were operating at 85 percent of ca. 
pacity. This is 9 points below the rate they 
indicated they preferred to operate. 

Manufacturing companies 
that they would prefer to operate at 94 per- 
cent of capacity, compared with 90 percent 
as indicated in the McGraw-Hill survey of 
April 1957, the last time this question was 
asked. With the exception of the paper 
industry, every industry now indicates a 
higher preferred rate. 

Conceivably, the operating rate at the end 
of 1959 might have been slightly higher if 
companies had been able to get special types 
of steel, which were still in short supply be- 
cause of the 116-day strike. Only steel com- 
panies were operating at close to their pre- 
ferred rate. 

SALES EXPECTATIONS 


Manufacturers expect, on the average, an 
8-percent increase in sales this year and an 
additional 17 percent by 1963. If these long- 
run sales expectations are met, operating 
rates would be close to preferred rates and 
create a need for additional capacity by 
1963. 

Since our preliminary survey last fall, 
some industries have revised their sales ex- 
pectations for this year. The auto industry 
which had expected a 15 percent increase in 
sales, now expects only a 7 percent increase. 
The steel industry which expected a 25 per- 
cent increase in sales for this year now ex- 


pects a 22 percent increase. The transporta<- 


tion equipment industry (aircraft, ships, 
railroad equipment), on the other hand, 
now expects higher sales this year. 

BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


This year, 30 percent of business total 
capital expenditures will be for buildings 
and 70 percent for machinery and other 
equipment, again emphasizing industry's 
concentration on modernization. In manu- 


facturing, the proportion going for buildings © 


is only 20 percent. These percentages are 
nearly the same as indicated in last year’s 
McGraw-Hill survey. The commercial sector 
(chainstores, hotels, and office buildings) is 


the only area devoting more than half of its 


investment to buildings. 
DEPRECIATION 


Depreciation allowances are now equiva- 
lent to about. two-thirds of total capital 
spending planned for this year and are the 
largest single source of funds for new plants 
and equipment. By 1963 American corpora- 
tions will have $24.8 billion available through 
annual depreciation deductions—an increase 
of 18 percent over 1959. Manufacturing com- 
panies indicate their depreciation allowances 
will rise 17 percent. 

The estimates in this survey are based on 
depreciation deductions for tax purposes, 
Some companies record depreciation differ« 
ently on their own books of account, 

Companies were also asked whether or not 
it was their policy to spend all or nearly all 
of their depreciation allowances for new 
plants and equipment. More than 80 per- 
cent of all manufact firms answering 
indicated they do spend all of their depre- 
ciation for this purpose. Depreciation allow- 
ances plus retained earnings and depletion 
allowances will provide a strong prop for 
plant and equipment expenditures in the 
next few years. 


REGIONAL EXPENDITURES 
Manufacturing companies plan to invest 
the largest proportion of their expenditures 
in the North Central States—30 percent in 


1960 and 27 percent in 1961. However, this ~ 
is a smaller proportion than manufacturers: 


indicated they were spending in this area in 
1958 and 1959. 
Manufacturers are continuing to devote an. 


increasing proportion of their capital ex- 


penditures to the West. Last year they 
planned to spend 18 percent of their invest- 
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ment in the West. This year they plan to 
increase the proportion to 15 percent in 1960 
and 17 percent in 1961. Manufacturers are 
also planning to increase the percentage of 
investment in the South, but New England 
and the South Atlantic States will receive a 
smaller share of total investment in 1960 and 
1961. About the same proportion will be 
spent in the Middle Atlantic States in the 
next 2 years as a year ago. 
RESEARCH AND NEW PRODUCTS 


Industry is increasing its research pro- 
in an effort to increase productivity, 
cut costs, and develop new products and 
processes, Expenditures for research and 
development by Americah industry reached 
a record $9 billion in 1959—exactly the 
amount companies reported they planned to 
spend a year ago. Industry now plans to 
increase its research expenditures by 6 per- 
cent this year and another 12 percent by 
1963. Every industry with the exception of 
the aircraft industry which obtains a large 
proportion of its funds for research from 
the Federal Government expects to spend 
more for research and development this yerr. 
A significant share of manufacturers’ re- 
search and development programs is for new 
products. Manufacturing companies esti- 
mate that 12 percent of their 1963 sales will 
be in new products. (New products are de- 
fined as “products not made in 1959 or prod- 
ucts sufficiently changed to be reasonably 
considered as new products.”) And close to 
one-third of the reporting companies indi- 
cated that a significant share of their 1960 
expenditures for new plants and equipment 
will be for facilities to make new products. 
The largest increase in new products is ex- 
pected by the transportation equipment in- 


' dustry, largely aircraft. With the exception 


of the auto industry, the metalworking in- 
dustries expect new products will acount for 


at least 15 percent of 1963 sales. The 


chemical industry expects 14 percent of its 
1963 sales to be in new products and other 
figures range from 4 percent in the petro- 
leum industry to 25 percent in the ma- 
chinery industry. This will mean the intro- 
duction not only of many new products, but 
of completely new processes during the next 
4 years. 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Manufacturers are planning to increase 
their capital investment in research facili- 
ties to carry out their research programs. 
Manufacturing firms now plan to spend $682 
million for research facilities compared with 
$523 million planned for 1959. The chemi- 
cal industry plans to spend the largest 
amount for this purpose—$119 million, fol- 
lowed by the transportation equipment in- 
dustry ($94 million), and the electrical ma- 
chinery industry ($92 million). Thus if 
these expenditures were added to the total 
research effort this year, R. & D, would be 
well over, $10 billion, 

Companies were also asked how they deter- 
Mined their research budgets. Nearly half 
(48 percent) of the reporting manufacturers 


| indicated that plans for new products were 
-the most important factor in determining 
'their research and development budgets. 


Sales are the next most important factor, 
Only 2 percent of the reporting manufac- 
turing companies indicated that they relate 
their R. & D. budgets to capital investment, 
while 13 percent of the firms answering in- 


dicated that profits were the most important 


factor in determining their R. & D. programs. 

Some industries differ considerably from 
the average. For example, 44 percent of the 
companies in the stone, clay, and glass in- 
dustry indicate R. & D. budgets are related 
primarily to sales. Steel firms also indicated 
that sales were more important than plans 
for new products in determining R. & D. ex- 
penditures. 
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Science Monitor of June 27, 1960, by Mr. 
distinguished cor 


HOW THE SURVEY WAS MADE 

This survey, made by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics, is based on indus- 
try’s replies to a questionnaire received dur- 
ing the last half of March and early April and 
thus represents industry’s thinking at that 
time of year. 

Companies that participate in the McGraw- 
Hill survey are usually the larger companies 
in their industries. This fact may affect the 
results of the survey. However, in each 
successive survey a concerted effort is made 
to include more medium-sized and smaller 
firms. More such companies cooperated in 
this survey than in any previous year. 

Companies reporting in the survey employ 
more than 50 percent of all workers in the 
group of industries where capital investment 
is highest. This group includes petroleum, 
utilities, railroads, chemicals, autos, and 
steel. In industries where coverage is not so 
complete, companies are carefully selected to 
provide a representative cross section of their 
industry. Companies included in the in- 
dustrial sample employ a total of nearly 8 
million workers, about 40 percent of total 
employment in all industry. 

Commercial business—trade, finance, and 
services—is the One major field of capital 
investment with a lower level of coverage. 
The sample in this fleld is made up prima- 
rily of large chainstores, mail order and 
department stores, insurance companies and 
banks. 

Figures on manufacturing capacity com- 
piled by McGraw-Hill are the only available 
direct measure of expansion in manufac- 
turing. Physical capacity is measured by 
the reporting companies, according to their 
own definitions. However, companies in the 
same industry generally follow the same 
practice. Weights for the index are based 
on value added by manufacture. Our ca- 
pacity index for total manufacturing has 
been reweighted, by industries, using the 
new weights developed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its revised index of industrial 
production. This has resulted in a revision 
in the index for manufacturing capacity for 
prior years. This makes it possible to com- 
pare our index of manufacturing capacity 
with manufacturing production. 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


All figures on capital investment plans 
are now directly comparable with those pro- 
vided by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Considerable confusion arose because of the 
lack of comparability between the two sets 
of data. In the past the McGraw-Hill data 
differed in industry classifications and in- 
cluded a petroleum figure which included 
some current account expenditures. These 
differences have now been eliminated, 

Correspondents of Business Week per- 
sonally interviewed many company execu- 
tives, as did members of the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics, Other McGraw- 
Hill magazines helped conduct the survey in 
their own fields. 





Panamanian Protest Plans for July 4 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
formative news story in the Christian 
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Ralph K. Skinner, 

reaponiibiné of that sande nat toe Sellen 
will be of interest to all who follow 
United States-Panama relations. 

The news story follows: 
PANAMANIANS Protest PLANs To MarRK JULY 4 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PaNnaMA Crry, PANAMA—A campaign 
pushed by Panama University students and 
professors to revoke official celebration of the 
Fourth of July as an official holiday here is 
seen to be merely another slap in the face 
to Uncle Sam. re / 

The students may believe they are being 
fiercely nationalistic whereas there is evi- 
dence they are being used by Cuban agitators 


' and other anti-U.S. groups active in Panama. 


Traditionally the Fourth of July has been 
celebrated in? Panama because of its close 
links with the United States: Panama's 
Independence Day, November 3, is a legal 
holiday in the Canal Zone. There has been 
reciprocal entertainment on the respective 
national holidays. 


PANAMANIANS WELCOMED 


In addition to the big reception a. on 
the Fourth at the U.S. Embassy in this oon 
tal city for Panamian officials and other 
citizens, Canal Zone officials have welcomed 
Panamanians of all classes to celebrations in 
the Canal Zone. 

The American Society, composed of Amor- 
ican businessmen in Panama, customarily 
has entertained the President of Panama at 
a big Fourth of July party with fireworks and 
the like. 

This correspondent has attended such 
parties when the President of Panama had 
such an entertaining time he stayed for 
hours. Top Panama officials and United 
States officials mingled in an aura of great 
friendliness and cordiality. 

U.S. OFFICIALS INCLUDED 


Similary, the U.S. officials were included in 
official affairs coincident with the 
celebrations of November 3. 

To cancel any Panama observance of the 
Fourth of July and to revoke its status as an 
Official holiday here would be a step back~ 
ward in the already unsatisfactory relations 
between the two countries, it is held by ob- 
servers here, 

A friendly Fourth of July this year might 
tend to restore the previously amicable re- 
lationships between. Panama and the United 
States. Perhaps the student action is a 
signal that Panama does not want such rela- 
tions restored. 

Last year on November 8, Panamanians 
seeking to plant Panama flags in the Canal 
Zone touched off extremely serious riots in 
which many were injured, cars overturned 


‘and burned, property damage done, and the 


US. flag at the American Embassy torn down 
and desecrated. Another anti-United States 
riot followed on November 28. 

RELATIONS STRAINED 


Since that time, relations have been strain- 
ed between the two communities. 


This correspondent has been told by 
Panamanian leaders that massive demon- 
strations against the Canal Zone are plan- 
ned again for November 3 this year. They 
forecast great public support. 

Although the Panama Government and its 
public order forces would not favor such 
demonstrations, it ‘is unlikely they would 
seriously oppose any action obviously backed 
by public sentiment. 

Avowedly, the purpose would be to plant 
Panamana flags in the Canal Zone to reassert 
Panama’s claimed sovereignty there, 


_ Actually the purpose might be to exert 
more pressure to gain further U.S. conces- 
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sions to Panama’s seemingly insatiable de- 


mands. 
And for certain groups, 
collateral advantage of lowering US. prestige 
Latin America with twisted re- 
porting of the demonstrations. 


Herman Blum Speaks on Lincoin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to-call to the attention of the Senate 
a significant address made recently by 
Mr. Herman Blum before the New Cen- 
tury Club of Philadelphia. Mr. Blum, 
chairman of the board of Craftex Mills, 
Inc., is the Pennsylvania member, ad- 
visory council, Civil War Centennial 
Commission; senior vice president, Lin- 
coln-Civil War Society; and honorary 
member, National Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission. Since his words on 
Lincoln are worth even greater attention 
than they have been getting throughout 

Ivania, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text to his address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Lincotn Parapox: SeuF-CoNTRADICTORY, 
Yer EXPLAINABLE 
(Address by Herman Blum, before the New 
Century Club of Philadelphia) 

Beginning on January 8, 1961, and con- 
tinuing during the following 5 years, the 
American people will observe the 100th an- 
niversary of the Civil War. The commemo- 
rative programs planned by the Civil War 
Centennial Commission, will be conducted 
on a nationwide basis at grassroots level—in 
schools, colleges, churches, and civic organi- 
gations. 

You ask: “What do we expect to com- 
memorate about this tragic period of our 
national life?’ 

Certainly, not the bloodshed, not the strife 
or the hatred and discord occasioned during 
the war period. 

What we are seeking to remember should 
be of vital interest to our young people, who 
will have a historic opportunity to bring 
into proper focus, the record of the years 
between 1860 and 1865. And part of that 
record should be our ardent desire to pay 
tribute to the men on both sides, who 
fought to settle the greatest issue America 
ever faced. 

: z 

We cannot commemorate the Civil War, 
however, without recognizing the overwhelm- 
ing impact of one man upon that conflict. 
That man was Abraham Lincoln. For- 
Abraham Lincoln was the Civil War. More 
than anyone or anything else, it was his 
a purposes, politics, policies, and 

erall strategy that dominated and directed 
that struggle. 


A Confederate general once summarized 
his conclusions about the Civil War like 
this: 

“We were never outfought, the truth is 
that we were simply outthought.” 

In this connection note what Lincoln said 
in his Gettysburg Address 


there would be the . 
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“The brave men who fought here * * *.” 
He didn’t say, “The brave Union men who 


which 

who fought in the war—Rebel as well as 
Union—that was the decisive factor in 
bringing the Civil War to a conclusion. It 
was his thinking that robbed the South of 
the will to continue the fight and laid the 
foundation for basic reconciliation. 


mr 


Now, what can I tell you about Abraham 
Lincoln that 5,000 or 6,000 books written 
about him have not. already told? What is 
there about this man that makes people 
understand him and take him into their 
hearts? What is there about him that com- 
mands the reverence of all classes of people, 
of all creeds and races in all the nations of 
the earth? 

I will not attempt a categorical answer to 
these questions. Perhaps there is no logical 
explanation of the Lincoln phenomena. 

Be that as it may, it is an inglorious per- 
sonal experience of mine that answers some 
of these questions. The incident I am re- 
calling, will also make the humble back- 
ground of our 16th President a little more 
understandable and less. astonishing. 

At the turn of the century, I was an eager- 
‘beaver cub reporter on the Chicago. Tribune. 
I recall how excited I was about a John.T, 
McCutcheon cartoon that appeared in the 
Tribune on Lincoln’s birthday of that year. 
The Tribune's indulgent city editor tolerated 

bizarre reportorial feats, but not my 
habitual impertinence or the squandering 
of my $2-a-week expense allowance. Just 
before he fired me from the paper, I man- 
aged to muster up enough nerve to ask the 
famous cartoonist to autograph a copy of 
his Lincoln drawing for me. And this 
McCutcheon did graciously. 

You will appreciate how I have cherished 
that engaging cartoon, when I tell you that 
I managed to save it all these years. After 
more than a half century, it still has a place 
of honor in the Lincoln memorial room of 
our Blumhaven Library. 

The McCutcheon cartoon depicts a log 
cabin set against a background of desolate 
wilderness. In the foreground, deep in a 
muddy rut of a forest trail, is a rickety 
buckboard being dragged by an amiable 
mule. A mongrel dog is trotting up ahead. 
On the wagon seat, smoking a corncob pipe, 
is.a ragged backwoods man. Sitting beside 
him, rigged out in calico and a slouchy sun- 
bonnet, is his wife. Our Kentucky bush- 
wacker points to the shack and out of the 
corner of his mouth, remarks to his wife: 

“I heerd Nency Lincoln’s got another 
baby—a boy this time. Goodness knows 
whut she'll do with it. They kaint skessly 
take keer 0’ little Sairey as it is.” 

Obviously, we can’t say for sure what that 
Kentucky backwoodsman had in mind when 
he made that remark about the birth of the 
Lincoln baby, but it could well have been 
the hillbilly version of the acute worry we 
call the “population explosion” today. 

Ever since that cartoon was published in 
the Chicago Tribune, historians have been 
working on the theme that the under- 
priviledged baby, who was born in that dirt 
floor log cabin, had shiftless, improvident, 
illiterate parents. Over the years, the dis- 
cussion as to how Lincoln achieved great- 
ness, has gone on without letup. Was Lin- 
coln great because of his heritage? Was he 
great in spite of it? Which is fact, which is 
fiction? The stories about Lincoln’s parent- 
age may be summarized as follows: His pa- 
rents were poor indeed; the father, how- 


4 Webster’s Biographical Dictionary, 1957 
issue, lists him as “an illiterate wandering 
laborer.” 
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ever, was hardly an ignorant man, although _ 
he lacked formal schooling. His mother was — 
an intensely spiritual woman; his step-. 
mother, a loving parent and.qn, Aree 
to young Abe. 
In short, the thing that answers all the 
questions about Lincoln’s paternity, are ; 
Lincoln’s. own words. And these in sub-— 
stance are: “I owe it ell to my angel 
mother.” ; 
This simple tribute to his mother, has 
somehow escaped most Lincoln biographers. 
Lincoln’s declaration of his indebtedness to 
his mother, however, leaves no fundamental © 
questions about him unanswered. 


mir 


Today, while we are feverishly comparing . ; 


the qualifications of our “undeclared” 
and/or “declared” candidates for the Presi- 
dency, all of whom are Governors, U.S. Sen- . 
ators, or Wice Presidents—wouldn’t it be il- 
luminating if we could account for. the pare - 
adox of Abraham Lincoln becoming our only 
President who had never been a Governor, 
a US. Senator, a Cabinet Minister, a Vice 
President, a war hero, or a great general? 
What was there about this obscure?’ law- 


yer, who had been a postmaster of a tiny . 


village, a humble State legislator and a one- 
term Congressman, that indicated he was.to 
be the preserver of a united America? Here 
was a man, born in a log cabin, on a site 
known as “Sinking Spring Farm,” deep in 
the wilderness of Kentucky. He had less 
than a year’s schooling, and no formal edu- 
cation at all. This tall, bony man arrived 
in Illinois in 1831, friendless, penniless, pow- 
erless, ragged and alone, struggling for the 
bare necessities of life. 

And when it came time for Lincoln to 
make his bid for the Presidency, he had no 
multimillionaire to back his candidacy; 
there was nary a Wall Street tycoon among 
his sponsors. Nor did he have a combination 
of big city political bosses who met in a 
smoke-filled room to handpick him. And 
no polltaker buzzed around to make a survey 
for Candidate Lincoln or to advise him how 
to alter his personality image to influence 
the voters. 

Was he that well known that he didn’t 
need organized political support to win the 
nomination for the Presidency? Actually,: 
when he was nominated, he was so little 
known that some newspapers kept mis- 
spelling his first name as “Abram.” Some 
of the papers printed phonetic pronuncia- 
tions of his last name so people would know 
how to say it. He was deeply etched in the 
mind of the voters as a tall, awkward rail- 
splitter, a homespun lawyer who told stories 
and jokes, but could be silent and melan- 
choly as well. 

What about Lincoln’s personality? His 
contemporaries said he was the homeliest 
man in Illinois. Cartoonists spurred on by 
Lincoln's political enemies, pictured him as 
approximately diabolical. If Mr. @Lincoln 
were to make an appearance on television to- 
day, his roughhewn features, framed by his 
shaggy beard, would scare the bejabbers out 
of his viewers. 


Lincoln was 6 feet 4 inches tall, ungainly 
in his movements. He had a high-pitched, 
thin voice, utterly different from the deep 
voice of those who recite his words today. 


?But by no means ineffective. Lincoln is 
reputed to have likened his opponent for 
the legislature in 1833, to a river steamboat 
with a whistle so big and an engine sd small, 
that when the whistle was blowing the boat 
merely trembled, but couldn’t run. And 
when the engine did manage to propel the 
boat, the whistle “wooden” whistle. “Now 
as to my worthy rival,” he said, “when he 
speaks, he is incapable of thinking, and 
when he is thinking, he is speechless.” 
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He was no spread-eagle, whistlestop, give- 
‘em-hell orator. His. stump speeches were 
mostly extemporaneous. While plain spoken 
and timely, his talks were seldom movingly 
expressive. By no stretch of the imagination, 
could we rate him a radio spellbinder or 
image-salesman on TV today. 

And was the nomination of Mr. Lincoln 
handed to him on a platter, because nobody 
else wanted it? No indeed. There were 
powerful contenders. for the nomination. 
Among them was William H. Seward, then 
U.S. Senator, and former Governor of New 
York and Salmon P. Chase, U.S. Senator from 
Ohio. And on the first ballot Lincoln was 
far behind his rivals. 

Iv 

Well then, what power did pick this un- 
distinguished lawyer for the Presidency? 
How was it that this relatively untried 
statesman, inexperienced in foreign affairs® 
or diplomacy, untrained in military science 
and war economy, was able to face the perils 
of his day and to carry out his staggering 
assignments? What force was it that im- 
pelled this undeveloped man to make wise 
decisions in frightfully crucial situations? 
What caused him to suddenly generate 
leadership which he had not shown before 
entering the White House? Was it the gi- 
gantic pressures of circumstances that raised 
this uneducated man to the highest intel- 
lectual level or was it something else? 

Do you suppose there is such a thing as 
fate? Do you believe in destiny? Do you 
believe that Divine Providence, every now 
and then, intervenes in the affairs of our 
Nation, to pick a man to meet a particular 
crisis? Are there not a number of these 
mystic occurrences recorded in history—out- 
standing events for which there is no other 
explanation than that Almighty God, in His 
wisdom, had chosen & man as His instru- 
ment to avert the disaster that threatened 
his people? 

Vv 

The key to Lincoln’s eternal position in 
history was the depth of his spiritual feeling. 
It is true he was not a member of a regular 
church. In Tilinois he once rented a church 
pew, but it was Mrs. Lincoln who usually 
sat in it. He was never baptized or made a 
formal profession of faith. This has caused 
some to conclude that, since he was not a 
member of a church, Lincoln could not be 
considered religious. Some of his political 
enemies raised the religious issue and in- 
sisted on calling him an infidel. This did 
not dismay Lincoln, for he was not an un- 
believer. He was not opposed to creeds, but 
he did say this: 

“I cannot without mental reservations 
assent to long and complicated creeds and 
catechisms. If the church would ask simply 
for acceptance of the commands “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and thy neighbor as 
thyself’—that church I would gladly join 
with.” 

Another passage in the Bible makes clear 
the nature of true religion. It is: “What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 

Basically, Lincoln symbolizes this text and 
must be recognized as genuinely religious. 
He memorized long passages from the Bible. 
Perhaps no President who occupied the 
White House ever read the Bible as much as 
Lincoln. His two great speeches—the Get- 
tysburg Address and second inaugural, are 
filled with the rich word “poetry” of the King 
James version of the Bible. 





* Great Britain openly favored the Confed- 
eracy. Lack of forthright relations with her 
could have wrecked the Union cause. Lin- 
coln supplied the discreet, vitally important 
diplomacy to cope with the threat of Eng- 
lish intervention. 
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Lincoln had deep religious convictions and 
constantly sought divine guidance. There is 
no doubt in my mind as to the source of 
Lincoln’s power. If he was not inspired of 
God, then there is no man who ever lived 
on earth who was’ so inspired. 

From Caesar to Napoleon, from Socrates 
to Albert Schweitzer, men have risen step by 
step, according to well-known principles. 
That is not what we call being a man of 
destiny. They are men of time, men of 
talent. The inspired men are fewer. 
Whence they came, from whence they get 
their power, by what rule they get that 
power, we know not. They arise from the 
shadow and vanish in the midst.. We see 
them but we know them not. Where did 
Shakespeare get his genius, Mozart, his 
music, Burns, his poetry—where but from 
God? And from the same source came Lin- 
coln’s power to carry out his stupendous 
mission. It was from this same divine 
source that Lincoln derived his courage, en- 
durance, judgment, and mercy. And no 
story told a thousand years from now will 
be received with greater interest than that 
which tells of the life and work of Abraham 
Lincoln, 

vI 


So, how does our terrified world today re- 
act to this Lincoln story? In our grim 
struggle to capture men’s minds and to win 
international friendships, what more per- 
suasive argument do we have than the com- 
passionate understanding, deep sense of jus- 
tice, and the humanity of the Great Emanci- 
pator? Today, prejudice toward minority 
groups, racial discrimination, segregation, 
and religious bigotry seriously threaten the 
gains we have made for brotherhood since 
the Civil War. 

In disclaiming membership in the “Know 
Nothing Party,” Lincoln wrote to Joshua F. 
Speed in 1855, “How can anyone who abhors 
the oppression of Negroes be for a party that 
favors the degrading of minority groups of 
other races, including some whites? Our 
progress in degeneracy appears to me to be 
pretty rapid. As a Nation we began by de- 
claring that ‘all men are created equal.’ We 
now practically read it, ‘all men are created 
equal, except Negroes.” When the Know- 
Nothings get control, it will read: ‘All men 
are created equal, except Negroes and for- 
eigners and Catholics.’” 

If we could somehow invoke the spirit of 
this Lincoln’s letter, perhaps the cold war 
wouldn’t approach its blasting stage so re- 
lentlessly. And who knows, that by easing 
world tensions, we may by this humble 
means achieve the miracle of peace and final 
disarmament, 

vir 


To the people behind the Iron Curtain, 
there is one American symbol of friendship 
they believe in, and that is in the name of 
Lincoln, 


It is in faraway lands that many active 
Lincoln study groups are being organized to- 
day. In India alone, there are some 150 
Lincoln societies and these groups flourish 
and eagerly study the principles and philos- 
ophy of their hero, Abraham Lincoln, and 
memorize his Gettysburg Address. Our State 
Department continually gets requests for 
copies of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address from 
them. The words in this Lincoln master- 
piece are easily translated. They are univer- 
sally meaningful to people who yearn for 
freedom wherever there is oppression and 
tryanny. Lincoln spells out the American 
philosophy that in a free society a man can 
pull himself up by his bootstraps. He is our 
secret weapon and the best asset in our diplo- 
matic pouches, 

During the late lamented Hungarian up- 
rising, crushed so ruthlesly by the Soviet, a 
rebellious radio station repeatedly broadcast 
the Gettysburg Address to hearten the free- 
dom fighters. 


Lincoln’s words were of g 
tisk resulted. tn toe, thot Oa 
Dictator “thee in Karea; was Lincoln’s 
philosophy that sparked the protest marches 


of students in Ankara, just before the coup 
against dictatorial Premier Menderes, 


issued orders to the schools 
country to pay suitable “homage to Abraham 
Lincoln and to commemorate the 15ist anni- 
versary of his birth.” 

While the Soviet Union’s official news- 
gathering agency, the Tass, severely restricts 
its acclaim of Lincoln, and Nikita Khru- 
shchev arrogantly chants “Nyet, Nyet,” the - 
Russian people fondly remember that their 
renowned writer, Leo Tolstoy, characterized 
Lincoln as follows: 

“Of all the great national heroes and 


heroes. Lincoln was not a great general like 
Napoleon or Washington; he was not such 
a@ skillful statesman as Gladstone or the 
adroit Disraeli; but his supremacy expresses 
itself altogether in his peculiar moral power 
and in the greatness of his character. He 
had come through many hardships and much 
experience to the realization that the great- 
est human achievement is love. He was 
what Beethoven was in music; Dante in 
poetry; Raphael in painting; and Christ in 
the philosophy of life.” 

When President Eisenhower visited India 
last year he was given a spectacular ovation. 
What was the meaning of this outburst on 
the part of those millions in India? ‘The 
answer was given to me by a Calcutta news- 
paper editor, who is a member of the Indian 
delegation to the United Nations. Those 
multitudes, he said, were not actually paying 
a tribute to President Eisenhower. They 
hailed him as the representative of the Na- 
tion that gave the world Lincoln. And log- 
ieally enough, he said, they regarded their 
sainted Mohatma Ghandi as the spiritual 
heir or perhaps the reincarnation of our 
Abraham Lincoln. 

On the occasion of the 96th anniversary 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Premier 
Jawaharlar Nehru, of India, made this re- 
markable statement to the Associated Press: 

“As we look at a world torn asunder by 
suspicion, distrust and fear, and living in 
the shadow of terrible destructive weapons, 
we need more than ever to remind ourselves 
of Lincoln’s message and learn to imbibe its 
spirit.” 

Isn’t it obvious that the heritage of kind- 
ness, idealism, and political wisdom left by 
Abraham Lincoin for our own Nation, is 
being shared by people the world over? 

If “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people” is not to “perish from 
the earth,” then neighborly relations of peo- 
people to people must be promoted to spread 
on this earth. When this is achieved, Gettys- 
burg will be less a memorial of the past and 
more a preview of man’s destiny in a world of 
peace and brotherhood. 





William H. Eaton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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budget. Some of these measures may be - 


Hon. John Cashmore, borough: president 
of Brooklyn, at the installation of Wil- 
liam H. Eaton as president of the Society 
of Old Brooklynites. ‘The installation 
ceremony was held in the surrogate 
courtroom of the Supreme Court Build- 
ing in Brooklyn, on June i, 1960. Mr. 
Eaton, a prominent Brooklynite—known 
to his friends as “Billy”—and the bor- 
ough president lived in the same neigh- 
borhood in Brooklyn and their friend- 
‘ship and their close association has en- 
dured through many years. It is a 
pleasure for me to include in the REcorp 
Mr. Cashmore’s fine tribute to his old 
friend and a distinguished and beloved 
member of our community. I know that 
the borough president’s remarks were 
founded on his long and intimate knowl- 
edge of the character of “Billy” and of 
his deep and sincere admiration for his 
many fine works: 

REMARKS OF BOROUGH PRESIDENT JOHN CASH- 
MORE AT THE INSTALLATION OF WILLIAM A. 
EaTON AS PRESIDENT OF SOCIETY oF OLD 
BROOKLYNITES, SURROGATE CoURTROOM, SU- 
PREME CourRT BUILDING, BOROUGH Or BROOK- 
Lyn, N. Y., Jone 1, 1960 
Mr. President, Dr. Crane, and my friends 

of Old Brookiynites, to my mind, the Society 
of Old Brooklynites personifies Brooklyn at 
its best. I say that because you are dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the historical 
heritage that is ours—to the preservation of 
the culture that is ours—and to the promo- 
tion of a civic pride that should be the badge 
of every Brooklynite. 

At a time that all too many are tempted 
to take America and the American way of 
life for granted, it is well that we have here 
in Brooklyn a society such as yours to keep 
alive the memories of the sacrifices that 
Brooklyn and the people of Brooklyn made 
to make America free. 

All too few of our citizens are aware that 
in the very neighborhood where we meet to- 
night, the ground reverberated to the tread 
of Washington's troops. 

All too few are aware that the battle- 
ground of Brooklyn was literally soaked in 
blood when our people joined in battle to 
throw off the yoke of tyranny. That men 
died by the thousands in prison ships in 
Wallabout Bay, was a fact fading from re- 
membrance when ‘your society helped to 
focus the spotlight of history upon it. 

Today, we are face to face once again with 
the hard fact that the American way of life 
is something that must be fought for and 
defended. We are fortunate indeed to have 
a@ society such as yours to recall and to dram- 
atize the contribution that Brooklyn has 
made to American independence. 

Tonight you install a new president to suc- 
ceed Dr. Crane who has worked so diligently 
in the interest of your society and in the 
interest of Brooklyn. In choosing your new 
president, the Society of Old Brooklynites 
honors one of the greatest old Brooklynites 
I have ever known, my friend of a lifetime, 
William H. Eaton. “Billy” Eaton has served 
Brooklyn with every ounce of his energy. 
For more than half a century, he has spent 
himself for Brooklyn. It was never a ques- 
tion of what Brooklyn could give him, but 
what he could give Brooklyn. 

To one who loves Brooklyn as “Billy” 
Eaton loves Brooklyn, this honor you confer 
upon him tonight, is the greatest he would 
ever ask. As the elected President of this 
great community, I come tonight to bring 
the congratulations of its people to one of 
its finest citizens. 

“Billy,” this is a high honor indeed that 
has been bestowed upon you and in all 
humility, let me say, I feel privileged to play 
@ part in it. 


on the National Economy—Address by 
Senator Butler 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I had 
the pleasure yesterday morning of ad- 
dressing some 400 public and parochial 
schoolteachers of Baltimore at their an- 
nual workshop on economics, Yester- 
day was Government Day, and I was 
afforded the opportunity of discussing 
“The Influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the National Economy.” As I 
pointed out, “In order for us to main- 
tain our position as leaders of the free 
world, the time has come for prudence 
in spending the hard-earned income of 
American producers by every level of, 
government.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Rrcorp my speech before the Balti- 
more teachers’ workshop, as well as cer- 
tain charts and explanatory comments 
which serve to complement my speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue INFLUENCE oF FepERAL GOVERNMENT ON 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


I believe that the future of this country 
lies in your hands. I believe that because 
you teachers gathered here today are the 
prime molders of the minds of our youth who 
will lead this Nation tomorrow. And so 
what you think and what you teach will de- 
termine the course of the United States for 
generations to come. You are bound, 
therefore, with a serious and challenging re- 
sponsibility. I know that you do not con- 
sider this duty lightly nor indifferent. These 
are indeed serious times, challenging times, 
when all of us must give fully and com- 
pletely of ourselves. 

It is not a time to bewail our troubles 
and mistakes to pick and probe feverishly at 
where we went wrong or how we could have 
done better. It is not a time to be discour- 
aged or despondent. It is a time to realize 
that the Soviets want to bury us completely 
and thoroughly and that we must be pre- 
pared to bury them—if necessary. 

These are challenging times, but it Is 
not only the challenge of the Soviets, whose 
unremitting efforts to win the world to their 
cause has had some temporary success, of 
which I am speaking, but the challenge of 
those people here at home who would turn 
the present crisis, unwittingly perhaps, into 
what I consider a most imminent and fear- 
ful possibility—bankruptcy and economic 
ruin of the Federal Government. 

I, for one, refuse to discard as archaic and 
inefficient the free enterprise and balanced 
budget methods which have produced this 
marvelous Nation, which is still the strong- 
est and the freest in the world. 

And so I am going to talk this morning 
about the influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the national economy and some 
of the dangerous emergency proposals which 
come too often before the Senate. 

Ladies and gentlemen; there are many pro- 
Posals currently before the Congress to 
establish new programs involving large ex- 
penditures by the Federal Government 
which were not included in the President’s 


worthy if there were not so many other ex. 
isting commitments and they would cer. 
tainly prove beneficial to a great number of 
our citizens. 

Yet, as a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. I have become increasingly con- 
cerned with the impact of these many pro- 
posed programs on the Federal budget and 
the national economy and with the question 
of how we are to finance them. 

The decade of the sixties will be a time 
of serious challenge to our Nation, and in- 
deed to our way of life. The economic 
offensive launched by the Communist na- 
tions will require a rededication to the prin- 
ciples of our free enterprise economy. At 
the same time we must keep up our military 
strength, and we must marshal all our re- 
sources to maintain and strengthen our 
position of world leadership. To accomplish 
these ends will require a healthy, strong, 
and growing economy. 

The budget which was proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for the fiscal year 1961 
calls for revenues of $84 billion and expendi- 
tures of $79.8 billion, leaving a surplus of 
$4.2 billion to be applied toward reducing 
our public debt of $284.5 billion, The pub- 
lic debt, which has now reached a per capita 
level of approximately $1,580 for each of our 
180 million citizens is fantastically high. 

Yet, if we add the liabilities of an esti- 
mated $350 billion of future obligations for 
retirement benefits for civilian Government 
employees and military personnel and future 
pensions and compensations to veterans and 
an estimated $98 billion of commitments for 
future spending for highways, public works 
programs, public housing, unexpended bal- 
ances in the defense program, and a variety — 
of other obligations. We arrive at the astro- 
nomical total of a $732 billion mortgage on 
America’s future. 

In the closing days of the Congress, every 
Senator and every Congressman will be ex- 
amining many proposals requiring additional 
Feleral spending. An even cursory study of 
the budget reveals that once such programs 
become embedded in our statutes, they are 
never eliminated. Indeed, history shows 
that these measures grow and expand from 
year to year. 

An excellent example of the practice we 
have followed for many years is provided by 
an examination of expenditures for public 
assistance programs, At the time that the 
Congress liberalized the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program in 1950, we con- 
templated that expenditures for public as- 
sistance would ultimately decline, 

The intent of the Congress is clearly re- 
vealed in Report No. 1669 of the Senate 
Finance Committee dated May 16, 19650, 
which discussed the amendments embodied 
in H.R. 6000, 8ist Congress. It stated that: 

“The committee-approved bill is designed 
to have the insurance program become the 
basic method. The strengthening of old- 
age and survivors insurance will reduce the 
need for public-assistance expenditures. 
The broad extension of coverage, the increase 
in benefits, and the liberalized eligibility re- 
quirements of the insurance program will 
decrease the number of people who will have 
to depend on the assistance programs * * *.” 

This statement was made in 1950 when 
budget expenditures for public assistance 
totaled $1,039 million. The 1961 budget 
estimate for this program submitted by 
President Eisenhower on January 18, 1960, 
proposes expenditures of $2,087 million. In 
other words, although coverage had been ex- ~ 
tended, a program which was destined to de- 
crease in importance doubled in size during 
a decade. This illustrates the need for ex- 
treme caution in embarking upon new pro- 
grams which may require modest financial 
obligations at the time they are suggested. 

The economic facts of life are such that 
we have only two alternatives we can usé 
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to finance these expenditures. We must 
either go into debt, or we must increase our 
tax revenues. 

The dangers and serious consequences of a 
continuous budget deficit need not be re- 
counted. The experience of many European 
countries in the postwar period have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that inflation and 
depreciated currency are not mere phan- 
toms. Events here in the United States 
have proved that a firm stand must be taken 
to preserve the integrity of the dollar. Our 
current balance-of-payments problem should 
serve as a constant reminder that unless we 
maintain competitive prices in world mar- 
kets and bring about a balance in terms 
of our international payments, we are 
headed for serious trouble. In 1949 US. gold 
stocks reached a postwar high of $24.6 bil- 
lion. At the end of April of this year, they 
stand at $19.4 billion, a decline of $5.2 billion. 
It is self-evident that this trend must be 
halted if our economic system is to survive. 
In fact, the claims on our gold at Fort 
Knox, if they were all exercised, would com- 
pletely absorb our reserves. 

Ladies and gentlemen, an examination of 
the budget outlined by President Eisenhower 
last January shows that interest payments 
represent 12 percent of expenditures; gen- 
eral Government, 2.4 percent; major national 
security programs, 57.1 percent; interna- 
tional affairs and finance, 2.8 percent; vet- 
erans’ services and benefits, 6.9 percent; 
agriculture and agricultural resources, 7 
percent; labor and welfare, 5.7 percent; com- 
merce and housing, 3.4 percent; natural 
resources, 2.4 percent; and allowances for 
contingenies, 0.3 percent. On the revenue 
side, corporation income taxes are expected 
to contribute 28 percent of revenues, indi- 
vidual income taxes, 52 percent, and excise 
and other taxes 20 percent. 


The original budget prepared last Janu- 
ary will bear little resemblance to the ap- 
propriations and authorizations provided by 
the present Congress. For example, the 
President requested an increase in postal 
rates which apparently will not be granted. 
Furthermore, within the past few days the 
Senate has adopted bills that would add 
more than $2 billion to the budget, which 
was presented by President Eisenhower last 
January, and the end is not yet in sight 
since there will certainly be additional 
spending bills, including programs not pro- 
vided for in the budget before we finally 
adjourn. 

For example, the tax rate on corporation 
profits presently stands at 52 percent. The 
Federal Government is the senior partner in 
every corporation with a taxable income in 
excess Of $25,000. It derives more revenue 
from the enterprise than the investors who 
risk their capital to provide jobs for our peo- 


ple and the goods and services that we need. 


Accordingly, if more Federal revenues are 
needed, they will have to be raised by in- 
creased personal income taxes in the lower 
and middle brackets. Yet we are all aware 
that today the average employee is most 
concerned with his take-home pay. If fur- 
ther tax withholding reduces take-home pay, 
organized labor will of necessity demand 
higher wages. These added labor costs will 
in turn have to be factored into higher 
prices. Further price increases will only ag- 
gravate the problem-of foreign competition 
with which we are now faced and will ulti- 


‘mately result in more problems of unem- 


ployment, depressed areas, and a lower 
standard of living. 

There have been many bills which were 
passed by both Houses of the Congress to 
establish new programs but which were ve- 
toed by the President. In and of themselves 
some of them may have been worthy, but the 
problem now is one of priorities. It is im- 
portant that every voter understand that if 
additional demands for Federal funds are 
pressed upon the Congress, they can only be 
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met through increased taxes that will raise 
his cost of living and lower his take-home 
ay. 

" This is not a time when any of us should 
be solely concerned with the merits or de- 
merits of specific programs but rather with 
the simple fact of how we can pay for them 
and how they will ultimately add to. the 
growth of our tax base. 

I would like to quote from a recent speech 
given by Mr. Maurice H. Stans, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget at the annual din- 
ner of the Tax Foundation in New York. 
Mr. Stans said: 

“Except for its dimensions, the Federal 
budget is parallel to a family’s budget, as a 
plan for living, with its goals, its fixed costs, 
its choices among variables, its contingen- 
cies, and above all its relevance to what we 
can afford within our means. The simple 
idea that whatever is spent must somehow 
be covered by what is earned would help to 
dissipate the widespread delusion that in 
some strange way when money comes from 
Washington it doesn’t cost anybody any- 
thing.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, plans for participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in our 
economy must be designed to meet only those 
requirements which cannot be covered 
through the exercise of local resources and 
initiative. 

President Eisenhower in his budget mes- 
sage of January 18, 1960, said: 

“I believe that the American people have 
made their wishes clear: The Federal Govern- 
ment should conduct its financial affairs 
with a high sense of responsibility vigorous- 
ly meeting the Nation's needs and opportuni- 
ties within its proper sphere while at the 
same time exercising a prudent discipline in 
matters of borrowing and spending, and in 
incurring liabilities for the future.” 

The high sense of responsibility and 
prudent discipline to which President 
Eisenhower referred should be ever before 
legislators as they consider any legislative 
proposals until this country has demon- 
strated over a reasonable period of time that 
our budget is balanced and our national 
finances are in proper order, 

It is most important to allow local au- 
thorities the right to tax. We are in effect 
making an indirect contribution to State and 
local governments to assume added responsi- 
bilities by allowing them to issue securities, 
the income from which is exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation. In 1951 the spending program 
of the States totaled $15.3 billion. It has 
more than doubled in the short span of 9 
years to $32 billion in 1959. 

In the years ahead there will be added de- 
mands because of population increases and 
the movement from concentrated urban areas 
to the suburbs. There has been increased 
pressure on the States in terms of their own 
financial problems which must be met by the 
same individuals who support the Federal 
Government. An unhealthy fiscal situation 
has developed because population growth and 
concentration have occurred in urban and 
suburban areas, with the total population 
increasing about 30 million between 1946 and 
1957. Over half of this growth was in the 
nonproductive group of citizens who are in 

school, in the age group from 5 to 17, or 
those who have retired and are 65 years of 
age and over. 


In spite of additional Federal programs, 
State and local governments have been burd- 
ened with added costs for public assistance 
and other social welfare programs. More 
schoolteachers are needed to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of our expanded youth 
population, The number of motor vehicles 
has grown from 34 million in 1946 to 68 mil- 
lion in 1959. All these factors add to the cost 
of Government—National, State, and local. 
Iam a fervent believer in having as many of 
these activities conducted by the States and 
their subdivisions as possible since I am con- 
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vinced that any Government activity carried 
on under the close observation of those who 
are paying for it will probably result in 
greater efficiency. However, regardless of how 
these programs are financed, they are impos- 
ing an ever-larger burden of taxes on those 
who constitute the civilian labor force of 
less than 70 million out of a population of 
almost 180 million. 

In order for us to maintain our position 
as leaders of the free world, the time has 
come for prudence in spending the hard- 
earned iriccome of American producers by 
every level of government. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it was 
my great privilege to address a group 
of leading business and professional men 
of the tristate area of which Pittsburgh 
is the center, known as the Amen Cor- 
ner group, in the spring of 1959. At this 
time I pointed out a danger which: has 
since become a reality. I append hereto 
certain statements which I made before 
this group, including a table, which were 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of 
March 23, 1959, to be printed at this 
point in the Recorp: 


Our tax system deters thrift. In these 
days, when the Government requires the 
maximum possible revenue, progressive tax 
rates which exceed the point of diminishing 
returns represent fiscal irresponsibility at its 
worst. What is not generally recognized is 
the fact that our progressive income taxes 
apply particularly tu investment income 
from the private sector of our economy. Any- 
one can readily secure a yield of 3 percent 
through the purchase of tax-exempt bonds 
which finance State and local enterprises of 
many kinds. 

An investment in a corporate enterprise 
must produce at least 78 percent before 
taxes to provide an equivalent yield to a per- 
son with a taxable income of only $2,000. If 
the income of an individual is $10,000 the 
yield from a private corporate venture must 
exceed 10 percent before taxes to equal the 
8-percent yield he can obtain from a tax- 
exempt security. If he happens to be in the 
top Federal bracket tax bracket the equiva- 
lent yield from a private corporate invest- 
ment must be more than 69 percent. This 
is an absurdity. 

“I do not have to belabor the point with 
this audience that there are few individuals 
in the upper-income brackets who are in- 
terested in financing new risk enterprises 
under such conditions. I hope, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Finance Committee, to 
make a contribution toward the restoration 
of some sense to this utterly unrealistic pro- 
gressive tax structure which was designed to 
punish success rather than to raise revenue. 
Mr. Khrushchev would not have made this 
mistake. 

“American citizens are not permitted to 
convert paper dollars into gold; however, 
foreigners have this opportunity. In recent 
years we have been providing them with 
dollar resources to enable them to draw on 
our gold balances. Unless we maintain 
competitive prices in world markets and 
bring about a balance in terms of our inter- 
national payments our economy is headed 
for serious trouble. . 

“In 1949 U.S. gold stocks reached a post- 
was high of $24.6 billion. At the end of 
last year they stood at $20.6 billion, a de- 
cline of $4 billion. The reduction in 1958 
alone totaled $2.3 billion. In fact, the 
monthly figures show a falling gold stock for 
every month since January 1958. While a 
$20 billion gold stock provides an adequate 
base for our currency, it must be self-evident 
that a decline of about 10 percent a year can 
no longer continue without completely 
destroying our own economic system. This, 
perhaps, is the best way for us to fully ap- 
preciate the impact of unsound economic 
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policies, since an excess of demands for 
dollar payments abroad over purchases from 
us will sooner or later be reflected in our 
monetary reserves. 

“Our country has faced and met great 
problems in the past. I have every con- 
fidence that our leaders in industry, labor, 
and Government are capable of meeting the 
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difficulties which confront us today. They 
can, and will be met by a rededication by 
each of us to those ideals which guided our 
Founding Fathers in writing the Constitu- 
tion and our Bill of Rights. 

“We must reinstill these virtues in our 
youth, because it is quite apparent that our 
opponents behind the Iron and Bamboo 
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Curtains are developing the willingness to 
sacrifice immediate pleasures in order to 
achieve their objectives. We must meet this 
challenge while retaining freedom. It is 
more difficult for us to impose self-discipline 
upon ourselves than to permit dictation by 
the state, but if we are true to our heritage, 
this is what we shall do. 


Federal taxes paid by the 44 largest industrial corporations, ranked by sales, are required to finance 1959 expenditures for international 


US. 
income 
taxes 
paid in 
1957 
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affairs and finance 
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Republic Steel_................ 
International Harvester 

Radio Corp. of America 
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1 Includes U.S. and foreign income taxes. 


*Asterisks indicate data was taken from corporation’s annual report. 


1958 Fortune “Directory of the 500 Largest U.S. Indus- 
.8. income taxes, which was taken from Moody’s 1958 


Nore.—All data from Jul 
trial Corporations” except 


Fortune magazine in its July 1958 issue 
ranked America’s leading industrial cor- 
porations in terms of their sales. On the 
basis of this list, I find that the taxes paid 
in 1957 by 44 of our largest industrial cor- 
porations do not equal $4 billion. In fact, 
they paid taxes to the Federal Government 
in the amount of $3,811 million. These 
taxes in turn were predicated on sales of 
$91 billion worth of products. The produc- 
tion of these goods required the use of as- 
sets costing $73 billion. The production to 
furnish these taxes required the employment 
of more than 4 million employees. 


I have prepared a table which shows 
the actual budget expenditures and re- 
ceipts in 1957, which is the latest year 
that figures are avaliable, showing the 
breakdown of individual personal in- 
come tax receipts by the various brack- 
ets, which is as follows: 


TaBLE I.—1957 Federal spending and receipts 
EXPENDITURES 


Dollars |Percent 
(billions) jof total 


General government 

Major national security 
International affairs and finance _--- 
Veterans’ services and benefits 
Agriculture 


Commerce and housing 
Natural resources 
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Corporation income tax 
Excise and miscellaneous taxes 
Individual income tax: 

$100,000 to $1,000,000 and over... 
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Nore.—Of the $35,000,000,000 derived from the per 
sonal income tax, $28,000,000,000 (or 80 percent of the 
total) was in the personal income tax brackets under 


$25,000. 


On the expenditure side I have listed 
the items in terms of priority. Interest 
payments must be met if the Government 
is to remain solvent. General Govern- 
ment expenditures are shown next; 
major national security is our next order 
of priority; international affairs and 
finance come next; followed by veterans’ 
services and benefits. Then I have con- 
sidered other domestic programs in their 
order of interest to the Congress, such as 
agriculture and agricultural resources, 
labor and welfare, commerce and hous- 
ing, and natural resources. 

On the receipt side I have listed the 
income by source in the following order: 


Aluminum Co. of America !... 
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Western Electric, which ranked No. 11, was omitted, as 
its data are consolidated with American Telephone & Telegraph, a public utility, 
Armour, which ranked No. 16, was omitted since it, paid no Federal income taxes, 


First, there is income from corporation 
income taxes; then excise taxes; fol- 
lowed by estate, gift, customs, and mis- 
cellaneous taxes; and then the receipts 
from the personal income taxes, which 
I have shown in terms of income tax 
brackets. This table, Mr. President, re- 
veals some startling facts. If we take 
the first four expenditure items—namely, 
interest payments, general Government 
expenses, major national security pro- 
grams, and international affairs and 
finance expenditures in the year 1957— 
we find that they preempted all of the 
receipts from the corporate income tax, 
all the excise, estate, and gift taxes, cus- 
toms and miscellaneous receipts, as well 
as the receipts from personal individual 
income taxes down to the $7,000 to 
$8,000 brackets. By adding the next two 
priorities of budget expenditures—vet- 
erans’ services and benefits and agricul- 
ture and agricultural resources—we then 
find the Congress has authorized the use 
of the receipts from all corporate income 
taxes, excise, estate, and gift taxes, cus- 
toms, and miscellaneous receipts, as well 
as the payments to the Federal Govern- 
ment through personal income taxes 
down to the $5,000 bracket. Expendi- 
tures for labor and welfare, commerce 
and housing, and natural resources were 
paid for by taxes received from those 
citizens with taxable incomes of tess than 
$5,000. 
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I have prepared two additional tables, 
as follows: 


TaBLeE IIl—Summary of present rates of 
Federal tazes 


_ . Corporation income tax: 


Normal tax: 30 percent.of taxable in- 
come, 

Surtax: 22 percent of taxable income 
in excess of $25,000. 


Typical excise taxes: Rate 
POOR bc cuiniesnncveiinel percent... 10 
Furs, jewelry, and other luxury 

SEE siincsss tiie liniieiis iaiies decal percent... 10 
Transportation of persons..._... do.. 10 
Gasoline... ........ cents per gallon... 4 
Automobiles ...........<.- percent... 10 


Typical estate taxes (flat exemption of 
$60,000) . 

On estates in excess of this amount Fed- 
eral taxes are levied with certain credits for 
State taxes, as follows: 





(A) (B) (C) (D) 


Taxable Rate of 
estate equal Taxable Tax on tax on ex- 
to or more estate less amount cess over 
than— than— in col. (A) | amount 
in col. (A) 
Percent 
$20, 000 $! il 
30, 000 1, 600 14 
60,000 7,000 25 
250, 000 20, 700 30 
750, 000 145, 700 35 
1, 250, 000 325, 700 39 





TaBLE IIl.—Summary of personal income 
tax rates (after allowable deductions 
and personal exemption of $600 per in- 
dividual) 

MARRIED TAXPAYERS FILING RETURNS 


If the taxable income 
is: The tax is: 
20° percent of the 
amount on line 5. 
Over $4,000 but not $800, plus 22 per- 
over $8,000. cent of excess 
over $4,000. 
$1,680, plus 26 per- 


Not ‘over $4,000... 


Over $8,000 but not 


over $12,000, cent of excess over 
$8,000. 
Over $12,000 but $2,720, plus 30 per- 


not over $16,000. cent of excess over 
$12,000. 

$3,920, plus 34 per- 
cent of excess over 
$16,000. 

$5,280, plus 38 per- 
cent of excess over 
$20,000. 

$6,800, plus 43 per- 
cent of excess over 
$24,000. 

$8,520, plus 47 per- 
cent of excess over 
$28,000. 

$10,400, plus 50 per- 
cent of excess over 
$32,000. 

$12,400, plus 53 per- 
cent of excess over 
$36,000. 

$14,520, plus 56 per- 
cent of excess over 
$40,000. 

$16,760, plus 59 per- 
cent of excess over 
$44,000. 

$21,480, plus 62 per- 
cent of excess over 
$52,000. 

$28,920, plus 65 per- 
cent of excess over 
$64,000. 

$36,720, plus 69 per- 
cent of excess over 
$76,000. 


Over $16,000 but 
not over $20,000. 


Over $20,000 but 
not over $24,000. 


Over $24,000 but 
not over $28,000. 


Over $28,000 but 
not over $32,000. 


Over $32,000 but 
not over $36,000. 


Over $36,000. but 
not over $40,000. 


- Over $40,000 but 
not over $44,000. 


Over $44,000 but 
not over $52,000. 


Over $52,000 but 
not over $64,000, 


Over $64,000 but 
not over $76,000. 


Over $76,000 but 
not over $88,000. 
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TaBLe III.—-Summary of personal income tar 
rates (after allowable deductions and per- 
sonal exemption of $600 per individual)— 
Continued 


If the taxable income 


is: 
Over $88,000 © but 
not over $100,000. 


The tax is: 

$45,000, plus 72 per- 
cent of excess over 
$88,000. 

$53,640, plus 75 per- 
cent of excess over 
$100,000. 

$68,640, plus 78 per- 
cent of excess over 
$120,000. 

$84,240, plus 81 per- 
cent of excess over 
$140,000. 

$100,440, plus 84 
percent of excess 
over $160,000. 

$117,240, plus 87 
percent of excess 
over $180,000. 

$134,640, plus 89 
percent of excess 
over $200,000. 

$223,640, plus 90 
percent of excess 
over $300,000. 

$313,640, plus 91 
percent of excess 
over $400,000. 


Table II summarizes the present rate 
of taxes other than personal income 
taxes. Table IDI, which shows the tax 
rates on personal income, is conservative 
as it is based on a married taxpayer 
filing a joint return. Under this schedule 
the 50 percent tax rate is reached with 
a taxable income of $32,000 whereas a 
single person is in the 50 percent bracket 
with a taxable income of only $16,000. 

Table III shows that personal income 
taxes have already reached a level of 91 
percent in the top bracket and that even 
the first $4,000 of taxable income for a 
married couple carries a rate of 20 per- 
cent. In this connection, may I remind 
my colleagues that social security taxes 
must also be paid on the first $4,000 at 
the rate of 3 percent. This payment is 
not a deduction in the computation of 
personal income taxes. 


Over $100,000 but 
not over $120,000. 


Over $120,000 but 
not over $140,000, 


Over $140,000 but 
not over $160,000. 


Over $160,000 but 
not over $180,000. 


Over $180,000 but 
not over $200,000. 


Over $200,000 but 
not over $300,000. 


Over $300,000 but 
not over $400,000, 


Over $400,000_..... 





“My True Security—The American 
Way”—State of Florida Winning Essay 
by Dennis Cumberton, Miami Central 
High School, Miami, Fla. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged recently to attend a banquet 
sponsored by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce here in Washington, D.C. 
The occasion was the second annual My 
True Security National Awards program. 

“My True Security—The American 
Way” is a Jaycee program designed to 
increase the American students’ under- 
standing of the importance of individual 
initiative and self-reliance in our free 
enterprise system. 
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Throughout the 50 States and the Dis+ 
trict of Columbia, more than 50,000 high 
school seniors in 1,700 schools took their 
time and energy to think, write, and 
speak on this vital subject. 

The Jaycees are young men at work 
and in 3,800 communities their name is 
synonymous with action. As a former 
member and president of the Miami 
chapter, I am proud. of my association 
with this organization which does so _ 
much to instill civic consciousness and 
responsibility and to promote leadership. 

“My True Security—The American 
Way” is another of the affirmative pro- 
grams emphasizing the fundamental 
beliefs of the junior chamber of com- 
merce in our American system. : 

A distinguished national judging panel 
chose the national winners who were 
provided with scholarships. 

We in Plorida are very proud of our 
State winner in this contest, Dennis Jay 
Cumberton, who attended Miami Central 
High School, Miami, Fla. He is an out- 
standing young man and I enjoyed meet- 
ing and talking with him. I am pleased 
to present his thoughtful presentation 
on “My True Security—The American 
Way”: 

I like to think of my security as a living 
chain, complex in construction and opera- 
tion, but composéd of many simple parts or 
links.. In this living chain, each part is im~- 
portant—for a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link. As I examine my living chain, 
I find the links to be composed of the by- 
products of democracy and our American 
way of life, all of which constitute my true 
security. 

The first and most important link is my 
family. A family, in essence, is a small na- 
tion in which each member symbolizes a 
citizen. When citizenship fails to unite for 
common protection, the whole nation fails— 
as was the case in ancient Rome. Con- 
versely, if the family is secure and success- 
ful, the individual will be secure and suc- 
cessful. I owe any progress that I have 
made to my family’s guidance and confi- 
dence, and know that I can always turn to 
them when in trouble or doubt. 

My second link is my religion. Since the 
beginning of time man has had to find some- 
thing that transcends his own mundane ex- 
perience in which to believe and on-which 
to base his morals. I am sure that a stead- 
fast belief in God which has extended to be- 
lief in the essential goodness of my fellow 
man has served to instill in me a deep sense 
of belonging in the world and thus has 
fostered in me a feeling of security. A feel- 
ing of belonging is also derived from partici- 
pating in service oranizations within the 
school such as Key Club and Student Coun- 
cil. Later such experience of service will be 
extended to those of a community nature, 
such as Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, or work- 
ing for the United Fund, 

My third link is my education. In this 
link I include the freedom to be educated, 
as well as the freedom to choose my profes- 
sion. One major byproduct of education is 
@® progressive growth in self-reliance and 
self-confidence. Self-reliance and self-con- 
fidence are good synonyms for security be- 
cause they are composed of and derived from 
the same living links. It is these qualities, 
the byproducts of education, that give me 
a@ sense of security for I am ever aware that 
I can always make a useful place for myself 
in the world both in earning a living and 
by repaying society with constructive service, 

My fourth link is the one of largest scope. 
It includes all the rights and freedoms guar- 
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anteed me by our American Constitution 
and also the sense of personal protection 
that stems from the knowledge of national 
security. I know that I am secure from un- 
due search or seizure of my house because 
this fact is so stated unequivocally in the 
Bill of Rights of our Constitution. From 
our Constitution, I am also assured of my 
security as a citizen in regard to legal pro- 
tection and rights. I know that I am in- 
nocent until proved guilty and that I cannot 
be held without cause, as is guaranteed by 
the writ of habeas corpus. Should I ever 
stand trial, Iam assured of a trial by a jury 
of my peers. 

By being permitted the privilege of voting 
in the future and by freedom of the press 
and by freedom of speech, I am assured that 
I will always have a say in and full knowl- 
edge of the proceedings and status of my 
Government. This knowledge will serve to 
give me a feeling of national security by 
keeping me informed as to our national de- 
fensive- position with regard to the rest of 
the world. 

Looking at my living chain as I have 
created it, I find that its elements; my fam- 
ily, my religion, my education, and my 
knowledge of my rights as guaranteed by the 
US. Constitution, form a chain of my true 
security—the American way. These links, 
this chain—comprise my true security be- 
cause only through them do I find the neces- 
sary elements which give me the self-con- 
fidence and self-reliance that I need to suc- 
ceed materially, morally, and constructively. 





Will the Future Redeem the Past? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
Hon. Charles Malik, former President 
of the United Nations, speaking at a 
prelude to independence ceremony in 
Williamsburg, Va., on June 11, delivered 
a brilliant and thought provoking speech 
entitled “Will the Future Redeem the 
Past?” I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts of that speech printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I propose today to meditate briefly on the 
past decade or two and to look ahead to the 
coming decade or two. I have been led to 
this undertaking partly through the inspira- 
tion of the whole concept of Colonial 
Williamsburg and its majestic execution, 
whose purpose is so perfectly expressed in 
lis motto, “That the future may learn from 
the past”; partly because of the critical na- 
ture of the present moment of history. 

Communism started from zero 43 years ago 
and today it rigidly controls one-third of 
mankind and has penetrated and softened 
up in varying degrees the remaining two- 
thirds: Was this phenomenal development 
inevitable? The victory of communism in 
the late forties in China means that the 
largest compactly homogeneous mass of hu- 
manity, numbering some 600 million people, 
are now sworn enemies of everything free 
and Western: Was this development in- 
evitable? The Korean war, despite all its 
heroic exertions, ended in a draw: Was this 
outcome inevitable? In Southeast Asia 
there has occurred during the last 10 years 
an advance of communism and a retreat of 
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freedom: Was this advance inevitable? * * * 
The Communist Party, receiving orders di- 
rectly from Moscow, is certainly more active 
and influential today in Asia and Africa 
than 10 years ago * * *; Was this penetra- 
tion inevitable? 

Backing international communism as its 
embodiment and vehicle is the most super- 
bly organized international political party 
in history, the Communist Party, with the 
most advanced techniques of intellectual, 
social, economic, and political penetration 
and subversion ever devised: Was the impo- 
tence of the West in developing any com- 
parable counterforce inevitable? Backing 
international communism materially is the 
second most industrially advanced state in 
the world, the Soviet Union, which might at 
the present rate of development surpass the 
United States in 2 decades—Was this dis- 
crepancy in the rates of growth, and in the 
rates of change of the rates of growth, be- 
tween East and West inevitable? This sup- 
porting industrial base appears to command 
atomic and nuclear weapons in abundance, 
whereas 10 or 15 years ago the United States 
had a monopoly of these weapons—Was this 
decline in Western relative strength inevi- 
table? We are today more than 2 years and 
8 months since Sputnik I, and while the 
West has made enormous advances in rock- 
etry, it is not clear that in this revolutionary 
technological field it has caught up with 
the Soviet Union so far as thrust power is 
concerned: Is this persistent lag inevi- 
table? * * © 

The visible struggle appears to occur all 
on this side of the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains—in Europe, in the Middle East, in 
southeast Asia, in the Far East, in Latin 
America; and when people expect a crisis to 
break out tomorrow, they do not expect it in 
Albania or Rumania or Russia or China, but 
in the home of freedom; freedom then is on 
the defensive and not communism: Is it 
fated that the West should be always on the 
defensive, always reacting? * * * In the nas- 
cent nationalism of Asia and Africa, which is 
otherwise a natural and good thing, there is 
an admixture in varying degrees of anti- 
Westernism, if not procommunism that leads 
*to anti-Westernism: Was this spread of anti- 
Westernism as concomitant of the growth 
of nationalism inevitable? In the very na- 
tions that have attained the dignity of po- 
litical freedom and independence other di- 
mensions of freedom have been severely cur- 
tailed, namely, personal freedom, intellec- 
tual freedom, social freedom, spiritual free- 
dom: Was this contraction of the domain of 
freedom inevitable? * * * Communism has 
been more persistent and effective in pre- 
senting to thé Asian and African mind a 
well-thought-out interpretation of existence, 
the Marxist-Leninist idéology, than any out- 
look that has been forthcoming from the 
West: Was this timidity in the articulation 
of the ideology of freedom inevitable? * * * 

The simple fact that the free world has not 
succeeded in 40 years in pushing back the 
tide of communism by 1 inch from where it 
really got political control leaves the strong 
impression that we are here dealing with an 
irresistible and irreversible thrust which will 
inevitably inherit and transform in its own 
image all the kingdoms and cultures of the 
earth: Is this creeping tide of communism 
completely irreversible? Perhaps the most 
distressing fact is the self-satisfaction and 
self-congratulation that prevails in the West; 
the softness, the laxity, the lack of deter- 
mination and decisiveness, the general deca- 
dence, the uncritical readiness to settle for 
“peaceful coexistence”—are we then face to 
face with some-ineluctable judgment of fate 
or God? 

In terms of the ultimate world struggle, 
how are we to assess the net performance of 
the immediate past from the comparison of 
the two sides of the balance sheet which I 
have just drawn up? I can draw the provi- 
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sional conclusion that while things could 
have been much worse, in my opinion they 
could have decidedly been much better, 
International communism is today on an 
over-all basis relatively stronger than 10 or 


15 years ago, and the free world is relatively  § 
weaker; there is a marked overall advance 


by the one and a corresponding overall re- 
treat by the other. In history it is impossi- 
ble at any moment to work out a neat, final 
balance sheet, for at no moment “in history” 
does history come to an end. It all depends 
then on the future. The future could re- 
deem the past or it could confirm it. But it 
will redeem nothing unless the question of 
the inevitability or otherwise of the develop- 
ments of the immediate past is first squarely 
and honestly faced. For either you believe 
that these things were inevitable or you be- 
lieve that they could have been helped, If 
you believe that they were inevitable; 
namely, that the outcome of the struggle in 
China, in Korea, in Indochina; that the 
Communist penetration of Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America; that the 
absence of any effective counteracting force 
to the Communist Party; that the relative 
decline in Western influence and Western 
economic and military strength, etc., if you 
believe that all these developments of the 
fifties of the twentieth century could not 
have helped, then you are already a Marxist. 
For Marx, Lenin, and Khrushchev hold 
firmly (and Khrushchev repeats it everyday) 
that the iron laws of history are precisely 
such that whatever happens, Communism 
will come out on top. I warn you there- 
fore against declining to assume full moral- 
historical responsibility for what happened 
during the last 2 decades; for if you do so 
you are already a Marxist and Marxian com- 
munism will have already won in your soul, 

The only hope therefore is to believe on a 
basis of truth and not of darkness or senti- 
ment or dogmatism that nothing of what 
transpired was inevitable, and that every- 
thing could have been prevented or re- 
versed. Only on the basis of radical moral 
responsibility can you overcome the fatalism 
of the cosmologists and the determinism of 
the dialectical materialists. The future will 
never redeem the past and we will only pass 
from one fiasco to another, from one pathetic 
drift to another, unless in contemplating the 
past we can put our finger with certainty 
on such and such an act and such and such 
@ decision and such and such a person, and 
honestly say that this act or decision or per- 
son could have been different and therewith 
the course of events would have taken a 
radically different turn. If only people rose 
to the occasion, if only they were not over- 
whelmed by their softness and apathy, if 
only they overcame their greed, if only they 
were morally strong, if only they were not 
selfish and narrow, if only they were not 
petty and spiteful and stupid, if only they 
were big, if only they knew what was at 
stake, if only they were not hypocritical, if 
only they trampled under foot the wide and 
easy way. 

I shall not go into any detailed moral- 
historical-political evaluation of the past. 
Taking upon ourselves the whole moral guilt 
of the past, believing that the present would 
have been entirely different if only people 
measured up to the historic requirements of 
the moment, and therefore determining that 
the future which will be the responsibility 
of this generation shall redeem the past, 
let us now quietly inquire into what must 
be done in the immediate future to reverse 
the trend of the immediate past. 

Four conditions are absolutely sine qua 
non: Unity among the Western allies, deeper 
understanding and statesmanlike assistance 
toward the peoples. of Asia and Africa, 
winning the technological competition 
especially in the matter of armaments, and 
winning the economic competition in pro- 
ductivity. If the Atlantic world breaks up, 
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whether from internal friction or external 
pressure, there will be complete disarray in 
the free world and little will be left to oppose 
effectively the onward.march of communism 
anywhere. If the Asians and Africans are 
not understood on the deepest possible plane 
and if the Communists prove that they are 
more friendly and helpful to them, then 
Asia and Africa will gradually fall to their 
wiles. If the Communists do better in the 
technological revolution, especially with re- 
spect to weapons, then all will be lost. If 
the West does not outproduce them, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, then the 
rest of the world will be sucked into their 
system. 

On the subject of Western unity the ques- 
tion is whether the Western nations can 
morally rise above their narrow national- 
isms into a realization that it their whole 
civilization that is once more today at stake. 
I believe they can. Nothing is half as im- 
portant today as that the spiritual unity 
of Europe, America, and the Mediterranean 
world be understood and affirmed. 

Putting aside the question of vision, will, 
softness of living, and unity of effort 
among the diverse factors involved, there is 
no doubt whatsoever that, by any standard 
of measurement, the material and human re- 
gources of North and South America, of 
Western Europe, of Japan, of Australasia, and 
of as much of Africa (and there is no reason 
why all of Africa should not be included) 
and Asia as may be persuaded to cooperate, 
can be so marshalled and coordinated as to 
outdo the Communist domain, in any field 
of human endeavor, by a ratio of at least 
$to1.* °° 

The West should stand firm at all costs 
against any further expansion of commu- 
nism, including above all the test case of 
Berlin. In a possible showdown, the obvious 
strategic handicaps notwithstanding, there 
should be no question in anybody’s mind 
that the West would not accept a weakening 
of its position in Berlin. Some Western 
commentators have darkly hinted that the 
West would not fight over Berlin. It is fair 
then to ask, over what would the West 
fight? 

But merely holding the line is patently not 
enough. This was the error of the doctrine 
of containment. It is a-passive, defensive, 
unchallenging policy; and such a policy, ex- 
cept as a necessary first step, is doomed to 
failure; firstly because this is a dynamic uni- 
verse; secondly because you are dealing with 
the most aggressive enemy who will always 
swirl around and underneath and above all 
your containing devices; thirdly because a 
merely defensive or containing attitude 
means that you are so fat and satisfied 
yourself that all you wish to achieve is to 
get away with your own skin, and thus you 
have no vision, no concern for the rest of 
the world, and he who has no concern for 
others will sooner or later find that others, 
including his erstwhile friends, have no con- 
cern for him; and fourthly because you can- 
not be true to your own freedom if you do 
not wish and work for freedom for oth- 
ers. * * * Freedom creates justice, but not 
conversely; for justice could be something 


‘mechanical without the ultimate freedom 


of the spirit which demands and creates and 
recognizes and enforces justice. The West 
can only be true to itself if it says, “I am 
prepared to settle for peace with freedom 
and justice,” and if it wants to use only 
one of the two, “I am prepared to settle for 
peace with freedom.” 

But only a believing, active, sustained, and 
bold looking forward to a free Eastern 
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is here to stay and that therefore the utmost 
cs somehow 


Europe, & free Russia, and a free China is 
worthy of the magnitude of the gigantic 
world struggle. A radical distinction must 


be made between the great peoples of these 


countries and their Communist governments. 
Policies should be devised and pursued in 
conformity with this distinction. The flame 
of freedom must be kept burning in the soul 
of the oppressed. The hope of liberation 
must never be allowed to fade away from 
their hearts. As free peoples they have an 
honorable and equal place in the company of 
the free. Their energies will be given the 
freest scope. Their spiritual and cultural 
contributions to the whole world are awaited 
and welcomed. With vision and leadership 
the West should be able to promise them 
greater material benefits than they have been 
able to achieve under communism; benefits 
which they themselves would acquire by their 
own free exertions. But they should be 
promised much more: they should be as- 
sured of the freedom to criticize, the free- 
dom to think, the freedom to create, the 
freedom to live, the freedom to work, the 
freedom to choose and turn out their own 
governments, the freedom to lead on the 
basis of merit in a world freed of the poison 
of mistrust, subversion, and intrigue. * * * 

The Communists never tire of assuring the 
rest of the world that “peaceful coexistence” 
only means that they will realize their una- 
laterable aim of communizing the world 
without war, and that where they do not 
succeed in this, they will keep in mind the 
possibility of nonpeaceful means. They are 
therefore absolutely determined to dominate 
the world with or without war. ‘This was 
explicitly stated by the international Com- 
munist congress to which I referred. They 
therefore speak of the “doomed Classes” and 
of “burying” you and me. We should not be 
misled by the terms they use, such as 
“capitalism,” “imperialism,” “American im- 
perialism,” “Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-American 
imperialism,” “bourgeois society,” etc. 
These are only revolutionary slogans em- 
ployed by them to excite and enlist people 
in their international proletarian revolution. 
What they are saying behind all this jargon 
is that the international Communist move- 
ment wants to overthrow every existing gov- 
ernment, regime, system, outlook, religion, 
and philosophy, and bring the whole world, 
all human thought, aspiration, action, and 
organization, under its absolute control. 
This is their declared, unchanged, and un- 
changing objective. 

I am yet to hear one Western leader who, 
assured to his face that he is doomed and 
will be “buried,” can muster enough courage 
and conviction, if not to use the vulgar 
phrase “bury” with respect to communism 
itself, at least to use some such civilized ex- 
pression as that the days of communism are 
numbered and that communism will one day 
be completely forgotten. When Mr. Khru- 
shchev assures Western leaders that their 
children or at most their grandchildren will 
all be Communists, I am yet to hear one 
Western leader who assures Mr. Khrushchev 
with the same gusto that his children or at 
least his grandchildren will live to regret 
and be thoroughly ashamed of the fact that 
their fathers or grandfathers were ever Com- 
munists. And whereas international com- 
munism believes and acts on the belief that 
the days of everything non-Communist are 
numbered, my deepest fear is that Western 
leadership believes no such thing with respect 
tocommunism, My fear is that the softening 
up process has reached such an advanced 
state that all now believe that communism 
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unism believes that neuter? 
values must be eliminated from the face of 
the earth, and acts on this belief, the West 


no longer believes that Communist values — 


themselves are doomed to utter destruction 
and oblivion, and therefore no longer acts on 
this belief. I am yet to meet or know of one 


which includes the certainty that the chil- 
dren of present-day Communists will have 
completely rane communism and will 
have adopted the fundamental values of free- 
dom. . Let. the West face up to this advanced 
state of decay in its own soul, 

But what is preeminently at stake in 
Mediterranean-Western civilization today is 
its humen and universal elements. It is 
man who is denied; it is the affirmation that 
there is nothing that binds and cements all 
men into one family that is the prime danger; 
it is the fragmentation of humanity into 
endless exclusivisms, whether national or 
cultural or racial or economic, that poses 
the deepest challenge. Western civilization 
is doomed until, jolted out of its com- 


is genuinely human and universal in its own 
soul. This means not only economic and 
technical sharing with Asia and Africa, but 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual sharing. 
What is supremely good must be good for all. 
Those who keep on ee though 


that their ideas, their way of life, their 
civilization, is “not for export,” but only 
their industrial products, do not know that 
they are thereby digging the grave of their 
civilization and the grave of their way of life. 
Those who come to Asia and Africa and tell 
them, “You stay where and what you are 
and we stay where and what we are; we have 
nothing to give save our goods ahd gadgets,” 
little know that the day will come, and per- 
haps is already here, when Asia and Africa 
will turn upon them and spit in their face. 
Man can live without goods and gadgets but 
he cannot live without something human and 
universal that joins him to his fellow men. 
A civilization in which the buman and uni- 
versal has atrophied can relate itself to 
others only through force, and force is not an 
enduring mode of relation, and it can al- 
ways be broken by force. I am not speak- 
ing of diplomacy and propaganda; I am 
thinking of a whole philosophy of history. 
I am saying that a civilization is doomed if 
it is not creatively conscious of something 
universal and human it can and must give; 
and I am saying that Western civilization 
need not be doomed because no civilization 
conceived and developed the human and uni- 
versal more than it. did. 

The Communists bring in a message. It 
affects the whole of human life. It provides 
a total interpretation. They are not afraid 
to be revolutionary; to say, this is good and 
that is bad. They are not afraid to shock 
and challenge the received customs and hab- 
its and ideas. They believe in something. 
The West does not want to be revolutionary, 
it is afraid of being revolutionary, it. does not 
want to shock and challenge, it is civilized, 
it is afraid lest it offend. Its trouble there- 
fore may lie precisely in the fact that the 
content of its belief is very thin. For that 
which you really believe to be true and 
human and universal you will want to share 
with others, you cannot keep under a bushel. 
The question is whether there is a profound 
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part of your being that you honestly feel 
you must share with others. The question 
is whether you honestly feel that you are not 
complete or happy so long as others are 
humanly incomplete, that you are not self- 
sufficient, so long as others are miserable or 
subhuman, a prey to every superstition and 
every dark fear. The self-sufficiency of the 
Anglo-Saxon world, its age-old protectedness 
by seas and oceans, is its greatest present 
spiritual trial. It has not needed the rest of 
humanity. But the world has suddenly be- 
come physically one, and minds and ideas 
are much more critically and instanta- 
neously and perpetually interacting with one 
another. Only he therefore who feels with 
humanity, who is at one with all conditions 
of men, who is insufficient and incomplete 
without them, who is not protected and sep- 
arated from them, can help them and lead 
them and love them and be loved by them. 
The incompleteness of the Communist until 
he completes himself in others is what gives 
him the dynamism, the vision, the appeal in 
the eyes of Asia or Africa. 

If there were no universal and human 
elements in Western civilization the thing 
would be hopeless. But it happens that the 
deposit of humanity and universality in this 
civilization is the richest in the world. The 
civilization at whose heart pulsate Aristotle 
and Augustine and Aquinas and Dante and 
Newton and Shakespeare and Pascal and 
Kant and Lincoln, the civilization which has 
been blessed. and transformed by Christ, 
needs only a mighty hand to shake it out 
of its slumber. And once shaken, once really 
awakened to the world responsibilities which 
it and it alone can shoulder,‘there is nothing 
it cannot dare and do. 


The Americans forsook the Old World and 
their one desire was to forget all about it; 
the Russians stayed in the Old World and 
never ceased to interact with its east and 
west and north and south. In this simple 
Gifference in fundamental existential orienta- 
tion the whole secret of the present and the 
future may be hid. Can the Americans 
quickly recover the intimacy of relationship 
— the Old World which the Russians never 

Negotiations and contacts must never be 
broken. The United Nations must never be 
abandoned or weakened. Cultural ex- 
changes must be deepened and enlarged. 
The Russian people must be brought into 
intimate spiritual community with the West. 
Natiohalism is not enough, and the new 
nations must be afforded the opportunity 
of belonging to larger worlds with wider 
horizons. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which is one of the greatest 
documents of this age and which owes so 
much to the Virginia Declaration of Rights 
must be vigorously held up as a standard 
of achievement for all nations and all peo- 
ples. The West must know its ultimate 
values and believe in them. The field of 
struggle must be transposed to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual plane. The prevalent 
softness and complacency must be overcome. 
The area of decision must not be left to the 
initiative of the Communists. The West 
must itself choose it. And so long as the 
head of international communism in Mos- 
cow remains unchanged, there is no hope. 

Can the future redeem the past? I believe 
it can. Will the future redeem the past? 
That depends on four things: on depth, on 
wisdom, on daring, and on leadership, I 
believe without high leadership daring to 
act in wisdom and depth the future will not 
learn from the past. These are things for 
which we should yearn and work. But in 
our own effort we may not achieve them. 
It is only as God’s wills that depth, wisdom, 
daring, and leadership be granted the free 
world at this crucial hour in history, that 
the future will redeem the past. 
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James A. Farley Honored by St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred upon my 
good friend, the Honorable James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board of the 
Coco-Cola Export Corp., by St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. I shall quote 
verbatim the language of the president 
of St. Joseph’s College in awarding this 
unusual degree: 

THe PRESIDENT AND FacuLTy oF SAINT 
JOSEPH’s COLLEGE TO ALL WHO VIEW THESE 
PRESENT Letrers Give GREETINGS IN THE 
Lorp 


It is not given to many men that they 
should see themselves become legends in 
their own lifetime. Few of us ever live to 
experience that feeling which comes from 
passing under the scrutiny of historians as a 
public figure who helped to reflect and to 
mould the spirit of an age. 

Today we honor a man who has already 
trodden such a judgment path. One cannot 
read a book on American history or American 
politics dealing with that era, just before the 
members of this graduating class trailed 
their clouds of glory into the world, without 
encountering the exploits of Grassy Point’s 
most famous son, indeed the son who made 
Grassy Point, N.Y., famous: James Aloysius 
Parley. 

There is no need to recount here Mr. Far- 
ley’s phenomenal rise from the office of town 
clerk of Stony Point to the office of Post- 
master General of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, it would be quite impossible even 
to list all of our honored guest’s accomplish- 
ments as a business executive in the realm 
of national and international commercial 
enterprises, much less his worthy achieve- 
ments in promoting clean athletics and 
wholesome recreation, or in aiding numerous 
religious and philanthropic causes. 


™ We prefer to single him out for the activity 
for which he became uniquely noted and for 
which he will be best remembered: his activ- 
ity as a statesman and politician par excel- 
lence. Perhaps no better way can be found 
to cite him than to use the same terms which 
have been applied to him in the works of 
contemporary scholars, who have called him 
a man of “acute political genius” and “native 
sagacity,” a man “whose personal honesty, 
intelligence, and capacity to command 
friendship and loyalty were to win for him 
a deserved reputation as the ablest political 
manager since Mark Hanna.” 

For nearly three decades, Americans of 
every shade of political opinion have admired 
James Aloysius Farley unstintingly for the 
integrity, the informality, and the personal 
warmth which he brought to the task of 
managing the farflung affairs of one of our 
two great political parties. In an age of 
fast-growing communication and sophisti- 
cated but impersonal techniques, his singular 
contribution to the operation of our demo- 
cratic institution is especially cherished. 

Wherefore in virtue of the powers con- 
ferred upon his Corporation by the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, we have created and do hereby pro- 
claim Hon. James Aloysius Farley a doctor 
of laws (honoris causa), and that all the 
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rights and privileges attached to this degree 
be safeguarded unto him, we have issued — 
these letters patent, signed by our hand and 
sealed with the great seal of the college on 
this 5th day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
1960. 


The tribute was entirely fitting and 
was richly deserved by Grassy Point’s 
famous son, Jim Farley. 


Czechoslovakia Bars U.S. “Masaryk” 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the Post Office Department an- 
nually issues special stamps depicting in 
minature famous men and women, great 
events in history, organizations, indus- 
tries and natural wonders. 

In addition, the Department issues 
@ special series “champions of liberty” 
stamps. The purpose of this series is to 
honor foreign leaders and fighters of 
freedom. 

Recently, a special stamp was issued 
to honor Thomas G. Masaryk, the 
founder-president of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia in October 1918. 

As we know, Czechoslovakia is now 
under Communist domination. 

Traditionally, the Communists have 
changed or distored history to put com- 
munism in a better light insofar as pos- 
sible. 

Following the issuance of the special 
stamp honoring Thomas G. Masaryk as 
a champion of liberty for Czecho- 
slovakia, the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment took action to bar mail bearing 
this stamp from that country. 

The action reflects an unwillingness to 
allow even a postage stamp depicting 
freedom fighters of the past to circu- 
late among the people. In addition, it 
calls to mind the old adage which, in 
essence, says, “Uneasy rests the head of 
a dictator who has denied freedom to 
his people.” At this time, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two items: 
First, an editorial from the Green Bay 
Press Gazette entitled “Champion of 
Liberty,” reviewing the action and its 
significance by the Czech Communist 
government and; second, a release by 
Postmaster Arthur E. Summerfield de- 
ploring the action barring the mailing 
of champion of liberty stamps to 
people in Czechoslovakia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and release were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press Gazette] 
CHAMPION OF LIBERTY 

When postage of one country is not ac- 

ceptable to another, the latter is supposed 


to so notify the nation of origin under the 
Universal Postal Agreement. But authorities 
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in Czechoslovakia so far have been shy about 
doingso. They simply send back undelivered 
letters from the United States which bear the 
stamp honoring Thomas G. Masaryk. 

Masaryk, the president of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Republic from its start.in 1918 until 
1935 when it only had a few years to go to be 
dissolved, is honored in the “Champions of 
Liberty” commemorative series. When the 
stamp was issued, Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield said: “These starmps * * * will 
mark not only the strong friendship between 
the peoples but their common aspirations for 
freedom.” 

But since the end of World War II, the 
adoption of a new constitution and the tak- 
ing over of the entire nation by the Com- 
munists, the Czechs have shown little aspira- 
tion for freedom. Of all the Russian satel- 
lites, Czechoslovakia is supposed to be the 
most communized. If there are underground 
movements, there is little rumble of them 
in the rest of the world. From the outside it 
appears that the freedom-loving Czechs, so 
determined in opposing the oppressive Nazi 
rule and the slicing up of their country at 
Munich, have been worn down by the years 
of war and oppression. 

But the very fact that the Czech govern- 
ment has made no loud noise about Masaryk 
indicates that there must be a lot of people 
in the nation who do him honor and the 
cause for which he lived and died. A people 
who have lived with liberty do not forget so 
easily. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT RELEASE No. 193 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field today deplored the action taken by the 
Czechoslovakia Government in barring mail 
bearing U.S. “champion of liberty” stamps 
honoring Thomas G. Masaryk, the father of 
the first Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

“On March 7, 1960, the U.S. Government 
issued two new postage stamps of the 4-cent 
and 8-cent denominations honoring Thomas 
G. Masaryk, the founder-President of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia in October 1918,” 
Mr. Summerfield said. “These stamps are 
part of a series paying tribute to the great 
contributions to freedom made by great 
foreign-born leaders. 

“An impressive ceremony was held here 
in Washington on that date with large num- 
bers of American citizens of Czechoslovakian 
birth or ancestry in attendance. Many of 
these freedom-loving Americans used these 
new Masaryk stamps for mail addressed to 
their friends and relatives in Czechoslovakia. 

“To our amazement we were informed 
that mail bearing the Masaryk stamp was 
being delivered in Czechoslovakia with the 
Masaryk stamps removed and envelopes 
marked ‘received without stamps.” We pro- 
tested this practice but received no reply 
from the Czechoslovakia postal authorities. 
Later they began returning such mail marked 
‘not admitted.’ 

“The procedure being followed by Czecho- 
slovakia is used when international mail is 
received which is objectionable to the coun- 
try of destination. The Universal Postal 
Convention, to which the United States and 
Czechoslovakia. are signatories, prescribes 
that each member country of the union has 
the right to determine what articles shall 
be prohibited in its service, and there is no 
effective way in which another country can 
take exception to such determination. 

“When a nation establishes a prohibition, 
it normally notifies the other country or 
countries from which the objectionable mat- 
ter is being sent. The Czech postal author- 
ities failed to follow this universally accepted 
obligation: 

“Our efforts to correct this situation date 
back to May 10, when we wrote the Czech 
postal authorities protesting the removal of 
the Masaryk stamp from letters. 

“Then, on June 8, we cabled them again 
to protest the removal of the stamps. And, 
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in the same cable, we also asked them for 
an official explanation of the many com- 
plaints which we had received meanwhile 
protesting their return of letters with the 
Masaryk stamp marked ‘not admitted.’ 

“It is clear that we have made substantial 
efforts to get satisfaction from the Czech 
postal authorities. While they are techni- 
cally within their legal rights in determin- 
ing what mail may enter their territory, it 
is deplorable that they should bar commu- 
nications from this country to loved ones 
in Czechoslovakia because of stamps honor- 
ing a brilliant scholar, author, and patriot 
who fought with the powerful weapons of 
ideas, logic and eloquence, and who won 
the admiration and active support of free- 
dom-loving peoples everywhere.” 





Michigan’s Ford Rises in GOP Race 
for V-P 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us recognize the many talents of Con- 
gressman JERRY ForpD, of Michigan. De- 
spite his youth, he has provided respon- 
sible,. imaginative leadership, splendid 
cooperation, a great amount of states- 
manship and an outstanding grasp of 
the world issues we face now and in the 
future. 

Therefore, it was with a great deal of 
pleasure and pride for my own home 
State of Michigan that I noted an article 
in last Sunday’s Omaha World-Herald 
proclaiming him as one of the leading 
contenders for the nomination for Vice 
President on the Republican ticket next 
November. 

JERRY Forp has been outstanding here 
in Congress, on the football field and in 
the Navy. He has shown his sagacity 
and his intellect on many occasions as 
ranking Republican member of the im- 
portant military appropriations sub- 
committee. 

JERRY Forp is indeed a man of the 
present and of the future. May I urge 
my colleagues to note carefully the ar- 
ticle from the Omaha Sunday World- 
Herald, which follows: 

MICHIGAN’s Forp Riszs In GOP Race ror V-P 

The word from political insiders in Wash- 
ington is that Representative Grratp R. 
Forp, Jr., of Michigan, should not be sold 
short in the Republican vice presidential 
sweepstakes. 

The 46-year-old Michigander—he will be 
47 by national convention time—is generally 
regarded as a darkhorse possibly, but he’s 
@ lot less dark than he was a few months ago. 

United Nations Representative Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts and Senator 
THRUSTON. Morton, of Kentucky, are the 
front runners right now. Some others, such 
as Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
of Nebraska, get considerable mention. 

NOT TAKEN LIGHTLY 

But the prospect that Mr. Forp might wind 
up with the nomination is not taken lightly 
among seasoned politicos. 

Some of it may be wishful thinking on 
the part of Mr. Forn’s friends, but they say: 
He's “right” geographically, He's young, a 


persuasive speaker, a good campaigner. He’s 
sound in his viewpoint. 

Mr. Nixon, who is Known to regard Mr. 
Forp highly, has told friends many times, 
that, if President, he would regard his Vice 
President as the administration’s chief 
troubleshooter.” 

HAS RIGHT VIEWS - 

This man’s views, says Mr. Nrxon, should in 
general parallel his own, Mr. Forp’s friends 
say his do. 

A six-time House Member, Mr. Forp does 
not have the national acquaintance of Mr. 
Lodge or Mr. Morron or Secretary Seaton. 
But again, Mr. Nixon has been heard to say 
that in these days of mass communications 
it does not take long for the country to get 
to know a4 man, , 

Mr. Forp was born in Omaha, but lived in 
Nebraska only a short time. 


FOOTBALL STAR 


Like Mr. Nrxon, he is a Navy veteran. Also 
like Mr. Nixon, he played college foutball— 
but where the Vice President was a scrub 
at Whittier, Mr. Forp was one of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s great stars—captained 
the 1934 team, played in the East-West game 
and with the college all-stars at Soldier Field 
against the professionals. 

In Congress he is regarded as a conserva- 
tive, and he is the ranking Republican on 
the Subcommittee on Military Appropria- 
tions. When 50 Washington correspondents 
were polled recently by Newsweek magazine 
for their choice of five outstanding House 
Members, Mr. Forp got 25 votes on the Re- 
publican side, only two fewer than the 
leader, Representative CHarLEs HaLiecx of 
Indiana, 





Executive Bypass of the Connally 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
earlier this year an attempt was made 
to destroy the Connally amendment. 
Fortunately for the people of the United 
States the attempt failed, and it failed 
due to the action of the subcommittee 
to which the Humphrey resolution was 
referred. 

It is my understanding that the State 
Department is still trying to perform 
this surgery. In fact, I have been told 
authoritatively that a resolution was 
prepared, which was turned down by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 





I commend the committee for that ac- 


tion. 

We must be constantly alert lest the 
State Department destroy this very im- 
portant protection to American sover- 
eignty, and I urge Senators who recog- 
nize the danger in the destruction of 
the Connally amendment to be con- 
stantly attentive in these closing hours 
of the first part of the second session of 
this Congress lest something be sneaked 
in that would accomplish what the con- 
sensus of the Senate has refused to ac- 
complish by vote. 

Mr. Raymond Moley has written an 
excellent editorial, entitled “Executive 
Bypass of the Connally Amendment 
Perils U.S. Interests,” which appeared 
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7 the Los Angeles Times on Friday, June 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Executive Bypass or THE CONNALLY AMEND- 
MENT Penits US. INTERESTS 


(By Raymond Moley) 


Having failed to get the Humphrey repeal 
of the Connally amendment off the ground 
this year, the State Department is now at- 
tempting to bypass it through executive 
egreements. 

Such an executive agreement, which would 
supercede the Constitution and the laws, 
would place a large part of our rights on the 
seas under the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the World Court. 

As was pointed out when the attempt 
Was made to repeal the Connally amend- 
ment, we have only one judge on that Court 
while the Communists have two, and the 
Soviet has never subscribed to the World 
Court at all. 

In the executive agreement in question 
there are four “conventions” and a protocol. 
The conventions cover a wide range of sub- 


jects in which controversy may arise between 


the United States and practically any sea- 
going nation. 

Some of the subjects distinctly belonging 
within our sovereignty. Very important are 
the control of resources in territorial waters, 
fishing rights, and labor conditions. 

Fishing rights have traditionally been de- 
termined by specific treaties between us and 
specific nations and the control of labor 
conditions on the seas would practically 
place under bodies in the United Nations 
and the World Court issues which might, if 
decided against us, greatly cripple our mer- 
chant marine and those nations such as 
Panama and Liberia which register so many 
American-owned ships. 

There has been trouble enough in that 
field already with certain maritime nations 
in Europe cooperating with American mari- 
time unions to get such ships, flying the so- 
called “flags of necessity,” to register under 
the flags of Britain or the Scandinavian 
countries. That would deny us the use of 
them in case of war. 

One of the most serious aspects of such an 
agreement concerns “territorial waters.” 
Consider the closeness of the United States 
to Cuba, which~seems at the moment des- 
tined to be a Soviet satellite. We have a 
great naval base there. There are also con- 
siderable properties still owned by Ameri- 
cans. 

On the slightest pretext, Cuba, which has 
already joined in this protocol, could, under 
the influence of the Soviet, drag us into the 
World Court. Under such an agreement we 
would be powerless to sustain our legitimate 
rights to the south. 

There has been something very covert .nd 
tricky about the way this executive agree- 
ment has been managed in the Senate, 
where, in order to be valid, there must be a 
two-thirds majority for it. 

All of the conventions and the protocol 
were suddenly brought together for a vote. 
The package deal was accepted. But there 
were demands for a reconsideration of the 
protocol and the vote was 49 in favor, 30 
against, and 21 not voting. Since such a 
matter requires two-thirds of the Members 
present and voting, it was lost. 

Other Senators were alerted to the fact 
that the right of the United States to de- 
termine what matters were of purely do- 
mestic concern in international disputes 
should remain where it is, under the Con- 
— amendment, in the United States 

ne, 
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The present danger is that in the rush to 
adjourn, this vital question may be slipped 
through with insufficient warning and con- 
sideration. As the end of the session ap- 
proaches, haste, confusion, and politics will 
muddy the waters. And those who would 
surrender our sovereign rights love to op- 
erate in such waters. 


Duties and Responsibilities of a U.S. 
Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been noticing the de- 
velopment of a trend which, I believe, 
bodes well for our country. If my con- 
stituents are representative of the Na- 
tion as a whole, and I believe they are, 
more and more of our citizens are evi- 
dencing an increasing awareness of and 
interest in our Government and how it 
operates. In ever greater numbers, they 
are coming to the Nation’s Capital to 
visit our historic shrines and to see the 
Congress of the United States in action. 
I personally have had, this year, a rec- 
ord number of visits by my constitu- 
ents who decided to spend their vaca- 
tions in Washington and learn more 
about the Federal Government. The 
questions they have been asking reflect 
their keen interest in national affairs. 
So long as our citizens maintain this 
interest in the operation of our Gov- 
ernment, our Nation will be secure from 
the forces that threaten to destroy it. 

One of the chief questions that my 
visitors have been asking is just what 
does a Representative do and what qual- 
ifies a man for this important position. 
To answer, I should like to set forth, in 
brief, some of my thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

It is difficult, I am sure, for someone 
who has not served in the House of 
Representatives to understand how di- 
verse and complex is the work of a 
Member of Congress, and how much 
more than just voting on bills is in- 
volved. 

The duties and responsibilities of a 
Representative fail, I believe, into two 
general categories, one, a legislative 
function, and the other a service func- 
tion. 

Since most legislation considered by 
the full House of Representatives is 
written in its final form by the various 
committees of the House, a major por- 
tion of a Representative’s time and ef- 
forts are devoted to the subject matter 
with which his committee deals, 

In my own case, for example, I am a 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, so many of my bills 
and much of my work are devoted to 
matters dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its employees. Because of 
my seniority on the committee I have 
additional responsibilities as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Census and Gov- 
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ernment Statistics which has broad re- 
sponsibilities involving all the work the 
Federal Government does in collecting 
information from the public, processing 
it, and using it, and the impact of such 
work on the public. Such subcommittee © 
work adds a great deal to the demands on 
a Representative’s time. 

The fact that a Member is assigned 
to a specific committee does not, of 
course, keep him from taking an active 
interest in the writing and enactment of 
other types of legislation. It should be 
noted, however, that major legislation 
usually carries the name of the chair- 
man or a high-ranking member of the 
committee from which it is reported. 
A Member who is interested in legisla- 
tion which is being considered by an- 
other committee may appear formally 
to give his views or he may discuss the 
matter informally with members of the 
committee. 

When a bill is reported from a com- 
mittee and scheduled for debate and 
vote by the full House of Representa- 
tives, a Member will read the commit- 
tee’s report to acquaint himself with the 
background ‘of the legislation and then, 
taking into account his constituents’ 
feelings about the subject, will decide 
upon whether to vote for or against the 
measure. 

The average day for a Representative 
starts at an early hour. He will first go 
to his office to review the mail and dic- - 
tate replies before he goes to his com- 
mittee meeting which is usually sched- 
uled at 10 o’clock. He may remain in 
the meeting until noon when the House 
convenes. Depending on what is sched- 
uled for debate, he may remain in the 
House Chamber all afternoon, or he may 
return to his office to do the other part 
of his work, that of performing a multi- 
tude of services for his individual con- 
stituents or the communities in his dis- 
trict. He may consult with officials of 
the Federal agencies on housing prob- 
lems, on veteran or immigration cases, 
on tax matters, on a public works project 
vital to the economic welfare of his dis- 
trict. It is almost an impossibility to 
make a complete listing of the special 
problems which he is called upon to help 
solve. He must, in addition, compose 
speeches and statements on subjects in 
which he is interested, and do research 
on legislative matters. 

The Honorable Champ Clark, a great 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
gave a memorable speech on a Congress- 
man’s necessary qualifications for success 
and the importance and power of sen- 
iority in Congress. He said: 

No man is a born Congressman. He must 
learn to be a Representative just as he must 
learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a 
farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. 
He must be a man of at least fair capacity, 
honest, industrious, energetic, courageous, 
and sober. His usefulness and influence are 
made by experience and practice. * * * If 
he has those qualifications and diligently ex- 
ercises them, his honor, influence, and use- 
fulness to his country and his constituents 
increases in gometrical rather than in 
arithmetical proportion with each of his 
additional terms in Congress. A man should 
be elected to the House for the good of the 
country, and never just to gratify his 
ambition. 
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He urged all congressional districts to 
select a man of those qualifications and 
then keep him in Congress as long as he 
discharges his duties faithfully and well. 
Such a man will gradually rise to high 
position and influence in the House. His 
wide acquaintance with Members helps 
amazingly in doing things. 

I hope that this brief statement of 
mine will help our citizens understand 
a little more clearly the duties and 
responsibilities of a U.S. Representative. 











J. Edgar Hoover Congratulates Dover 
Sponsors of Local School Essay Con- 
test 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, two 
prize-winning essays written by high 
school students in the city of Dover, N.H., 
appeared on June 29 in Foster’s Daily 
Democrat, Dover, N.H. They were so ex- 
cellently written that the authors re- 
ceived a letter of commendation from 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The essay con- 
test was sponsored by Joseph T. Jalbert 
and William J. Kickham of Dover, for- 
mer FBI agents. 

Not only are these essays worthy of 
commendation by Mr. Hoover, but I feel 
they are thought provoking enough to 
call to the attention of the Senate. The 
two winners, Philip Grimes of Dover 
High School, and Patricia Ayer of St. 
Mary’s High School have written their 
essays on the subject of communism, its 
evils and its dangerous implications. 
These two fine American high school 
students are a credit to their teachers, 
their school and their city. They pre- 
sent with clarity and perspective, the 

vils of communism throughout the 
rld and the dangers of it in the United 
States. Their forthright thinking would 
do credit to persons older and with sup- 
posedly more judgment in matters of 
this importance. 

I commend these two excellent essays 
to the Senate, particularly at this time 
when high school students in various 
parts of the Nation are taking part in 
unseemly demonstrations at graduation 
exercises which have a tendency to dis- 
honor and discredit the American way 
of life. Both Philip Grimes and Pa- 
tricia Ayer’s essays emphasize the ex- 
cellence of the American way of life and 
the godlessness and the degrading as- 
pects of communism. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
essays be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

J. EoGar Hoover CoNGRATULATES Dover SPpon- 
sors OF Loca, ScHoon Essay CONTEsT 


Dover.—One of the features of the gradua- 
tion exrcises at Dover High School and St. 
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Mary’s High School here was the award of 
prizes for essays in a contest in which the 
entries dealt with communism and methods 
of combating it in the United States. 

Sponsored by Joseph T. Jalbert and William 
J. Kickham of this city, former FBI agents, 
winners were Patricia Ayer of St. Mary’s High 
School and Philip Grimes of Dover High 
School. 

Mr. Jalbert has recently received the fol- 
lowing letter from J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the FBI: 

“IT have received your letter of June 14 fur- 
nishing the identification. of the winners of 
the essay contest sponsored by Mr. Kickham 
and you.” 

“In response to your request, I have 
written letters of congratulations to Miss 
Patricia Ayer and Mr. Philip Grimes at their 
respective high schools. Your sponsorship of 
the contest with Mr. Kickham is an excellent 
example of responsible citizenship and I am 
sure those students who participated bene- 
fited from the study and effort it required.” 


Essay BY Puiuie Grimes, Dover Hicu ScHoon 
Since ancient times there have been men— 


thinkers, dreamers, philosophers—who have . 


hoped for a perfect world. In their utopian 
state, no-one would be very rich or very 
poor. All men would live like brothers, 
working for the good of all and sharing 
equally, so that there would be no poverty 
or injustice and little need for law and 
government. 

Most of these dreams of a so-called “per- 
fect state” never proceeded past the stage 
of a mere idea. Yet toward the middle of the 
19th century a somewhat similar ideology 
was developed by two Germans, Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. They based their 
reasoning upon the theory that throughout 
history there has been an unceasing struggle 
between the rich and the poor. To them 
this conflict.was waged by the wealthy prop- 
erty owners against the unfortunate 
workers, whom they classified as_ the prole- 
tariat. On these grounds, Marx and Engels 
urged workingmen in all countries to rise up 
against the domineering capitalists and end 
the existing system by revolution. After the 
revolution had destroyed the government, 
a dictatorship of the proletariat would be 
established. Finally, with all procapitalist 
supporters crushed, a classless society would 
emerge, and the dictatorship would grad- 
ually disappear. Thus communism would 
reign supreme. 

“Despite their vigorous appeals, notably in 
their “Communist Manifesto,” Marx and En- 
gels failed to arouse the workingmen into 
revolution. ‘Though they died in the anguish 
of defeat, Marx and Engels by means of their 
ideology had implanted a tremendous char- 
acter upon the minds of a few power-hungry 
men. 

Such a man arose in Russia in the early 
part of the 1900’s. Vladimir Lenin, self- 
appointed successor of Marx and Engels, con- 
torted the ideology of these two philosophers. 
Although firmly believing in a classless so- 
ciety, he advocated a permanent dictator- 
ship. Thus, after the Russian revolution 
of 1917, he became the first head of the 
Communist Party in Russia. With his fol- 
lowers he organized the Political Bureau, 
which directed the nation’s political life, 
controlled all business and agriculture, and 
made many decisions that men and women 
in democracies are allowed to make for 
themselves. 

And so, from Lenin to Ehrushchey, the 
twisted ideology of Marx and Engels has 
spread to all continents of the world, Each 
day communism makes new gains, enlists 
new recruits. Today no nation is free from 
subversive Communist elements. Democ- 
racy is being shaken from its lofty pedes- 
tal by the momentum of the Communist 
quake. 

There is no finer example of democracy 
than in the United States of America. At 
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present, communism has concentrated its 
hostility on this Nation as the most power- 
ful among countries not yet under its sway. 
The United States thus finds itself under 
attack by an enemy whose motivation for 
hostility is not any visible or practical griev- 
ance or limited aspiration, but rather the 
basic will to destroy the order of life in the 
United States in order to make room for 4 
Communist rule. 

The enemy has moved on many fronts. 
In the field of international power relations, 
Soviet Russia has pursued an aggressive 
policy seeking to isolate the United States 
in order to destroy her power.’ With or 
without war, by means of diplomacy, trade, 
propaganda and subversion, she has pressed 





on her attack. In social and political cate- 


gories, her objective has been to influence, 
paralyze, or disintegrate the processes of 
our common life. Finally, in the realm of 
ideology, the enemy has a’ to em- 
ploy many kinds of intellectual and cultural 
activities, such as education, science, litera- 
ture and art, in order to destroy all loyal- 
ties other than those to Communist leader- 
ship. 

This unprecedented attack differs so 
greatly from the natural pattern of rela- 
tions between nations or political groups 
within nations that many people fail to 
grasp the full, and extent of the 
threat. It is this ignorance of communism 
in all its aspects which could provide the 
one fatal blow to democracy. 

It is, therefore, the primary obligation of 
every freedom-loving individual to make an 
earnest effort to assist national agencies in 
the occult war against communism. But 
what is the most effective means of assist- 
ance? 


Viadimir Lenin ironically provided this 
means when he stated, “Give us the child 
for 8 years and it will be a Bolshevik for- 
ever.” If Lenin believed that true Bolsheviks 
were created education from child- 
hood, why should not true adherents to de- 


ergarten through college 

would be instructed in the evils of commu- 
nism. A mere study of the daily life of a 
Chinese youth in a commune or the activi- 
ties of a freedom-starved Hungarian would 
arouse youth. America’s tomorrow, to real- 
ize the corruption and horror of such a sys- 
tem. By knocking the facts and the futility 
of Communist goals, the student could more 
fully appreciate his America and strive to 
protect it and its principles of democracy. 

It is known that communism preys upon 
ignorance. But this ignorance would not be 
present in America, if her youth were in- 
structed in communism. And so simply by 
educational means, America could success- 
fully combat the growing tides of commu- 
nism and maintain her status as the world’s 
showcase of democracy. President Eisen- 
hower effectively sums up his philosophy 
in a statement he issued in 1956: 

“Competition for men’s minds begins 
when they are students. This is when they 
must be taught to discriminate between 
truth,’ the American form of government, 
and falsehood, the Soviet form. When they 
have all the facts, I am confident they will 
make the correct choice, as they have done 
for the last 18) years.” 


Essay BY Patricia AYER, Sr. Mary’s Hicu 
ScHOOL 

The dictionary defines “communism” as 
“any system or social organization in which 
goods are held in common.” The word “com- 
munism” comes from the Latin word “com- 
munis” from which we get our English word 
“common.” Modern commurism, which 
you read about in the newspaper, is a very 
different thing. It is based upon the writ- 
ings of Karl Marx, a German philosopher. 
He advocated a state of soélety in which the 
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governinent, land, and machinery should be 
controlled by the workers who should get the 
entire product of agriculture and industry. 
Communism came out of our Western civili- 
ization; it was produced from the atheism 
and materialism of the 19th century. Under 
communism liberty is abolished. The rights 
of the individual are done away with; com- 
munism interferes with and regulates every 
sphere of the life of its citizens. It does not 
tolerate groups or individuals who oppose the 
government. It maintains itself by force and 
terror, by elimination of all criticism, by the 
silencing and wiping out of all opposition. 
Communism undoubtedly is the greatest epi- 
demic with which the world was ever affected. 
It is anti-God and certainly anti-Christian, 
and it is pushing itself across the world by 
force and propaganda. Courting you with 
promises communism will bring all the 
dreams anyone ever dreamed of. You will 
work less, have more, you will have every- 
thing you need and everything will be fine. 

If you fall for it, and communism ac- 
tively seizes power, then you are trans- 
formed into slaves and packed off to the 
slave camps. The Communists claim they 
represent the workingman. Never in his- 
tory have the workingmen been so thor- 
oughly transformed into slavery as they 
have been in communism. Regimented, en- 
slaved, chained to their jobs, arrested at 
will with nothing to say abott their work- 
ing conditions, they have no redress against 
their grievances. If America is scandalized 
at communism, it is merely because the 
Soviets are wholesaling what Western civili- 
zation once retailed. Communism makes 
imroads because of the vacuum created in 
the Western world through loss of faith in 
God. One need only notice the type of 
soul to which communism appeals in our 
own civilization and one finds a suggestion 
of the types of civilization to which it will 
appeal. 

Communism is a crude and cruel ma- 
terialism. It is certain that most Ameri- 
cans should have a more realistic view of 
the enemy. America’s young people will 
have to combat it even more effectively than 
do the adults, and they can’t fight an enemy 
about what they do not know. The most 
effective weapon against the evils of com- 
munism would be to tell our young people 
exactly what it is. People should alert 
themselves and learn the true nature of 
communism. orance of communism 
has resulted in a certain widespread apathy 
and indifference toward this “ism.” Indif- 
ference toward communism can be fatal 
when national survival is at stake. Commu- 
nism should be shown for the intrinsic evil 
that it is, by being taught in every high 
school and college. 

Where there is justice for all, communism 
has no foothold. Respect for human dignity 
is important. If there is no respect for 
human rights, how can we destroy the evils 
of communism? Exercise your rights to 
vote. Inquire and read up on candidates 
running for office. Find out their opinion 
and stand on communism. Make sure that 
your candidate will fight communism, in no 
way compromising with evil principles and 
aims. If a Communist gets into office, it was 
the voters that put him there. Never vote 
for a person because he is good looking and 
has a good personality. Vote only if you 
think he is the best qualified to fill the posi- 
tion. 

The greatest shame of our world is that 
we have the truth, but little zeal. Com- 
munists have zeal, but they have no truth. 
Communism is like a fire that is spreading 
itself all over the world. Someday instead 
of turning downward, that fire will begin to 
burn upward, bringing life and peace and 
joy to men instead of hate, destruction, and 
death. Our Western World lacks that fire. 
There are seldom any deep loves or passionate 
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devotions to great causes; expediency and 
self-interest are too general. Our fires of 
patriotism and zeal are being reduced to 
embers. Are we cold, duil, and apathetic? 
Our Western civilization should not just sit 
back and watch communism take over, Civil 
rights would become a more cherished herit- 
age after they have been totally suppressed 
by communism. While exposing the evils 
of communism to our young people, we need 
also to embrace them with a deeper sense of 
the responsibilities and privileges of liv- 
ing in a democracy under God, and so give 
pupils a sounder knowledge of the basic dif- 
ferences between a democratic form of life 
and that of communistic ways of life. If 
we can do all this with the same enthusiasm 
the Communists muster in propagating their 
philosophy, and apply it to the perpetuation 
and extension of moral principles and love 
of God and love of man, we can look forward 
with confidence to a free world of freemen 
everywhere. 





The Sugar Act 





SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12311) to ex- 
tend for 1 year the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for this legislation to extend 
the Sugar Act for 1 year and to give the 
President the authority to fix Cuban 
sugar quotas. 

As all of the Members know, the pres- 
ent Sugar Act legislation expires Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. As we consider this legis- 
lation today, the only alternative to ex- 
tension of the Sugar Act is for the Con- 
gress to take no action, which would 
result in utter chaos in this very im- 
portant domestic industry, not to men- 
tion the disruptive effect such a course 
would have on the world market. 

Given these alternatives, a Member 
has little choice but to support this legis- 
lation as reported, with amendments, by 
the Committee on Agriculture. I appre- 
ciate the fact that in considering this 
legislation the committee has had to 
face extremely complex problems affect- 
ing our relations with the volatile Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, and I appreciate the 
work the committee has done in bring- 
ing this legislation to the floor. 

It is regrettable, however, that it could 
not have been brought to the floor 
earlier, when more time would have been 
available to give \to these problems the 
careful consideration that is necessary. 

It is also regrettable, in my opinion, 
that the committee has seen fit to rec- 
ommend only a 1-year extension of the 
act. I think this would have been a 
much better bill if the committee had 
recommended a 2-year extension of the 
act, rather than a 1-year extension. 

I am sure that the members of the 
committee in charge of this legislation 
would be the first to agree that the prob- 
lems involved are complex and contro- 
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versial. It is time for a thorough 
review of the Sugar Act legislation and 
its related problems. In its report on 
the bill the committee itself, I am 
pleased to note, recognize this. The 
committee report says, in part: 

The fact that the act is by this bill ex- 
tended for only 1 calendar year (through 
Dec. 31, 1961) is to be taken as an indication 
of congressional policy that this is not an 
appropriate time for another 4-year exten- 
sion but that the whole act should be re- 
viewed and reconsidered next year in the 
light of conditions in sugar-producing areas 
at that time. 


It would have been much more logical, 
in my opinion, for the committee to 
recommend a 2-year extension, so that 
a thorough study could be made in the 
first session of the 87th Congress and 
legislative action based on that study 
could be taken in the second session of 
the 87th Congress. 

I am afraid that with a 1-year exten- 
sion we are going to come up to the 
closing days of the first session of the 
87th Congress and be faced with much 
the same situation we have here today. 
Again, we will have to consider this 
legislation on a rush basis. Anyone 
would have a difficult time convincing 
me that in the first session of a new 
Congress it is going to be any other way. 
There simply will not be enough time 
next year to give this program, and its 
related problems, the thorough study 
that is needed and then come up with 
legislation based on such a study. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Agriculture itself in a committee report 
on legislation to extend an existing pro- 
gram, the farm labor program, argued 
most persuasively for a 2-year extension. 
I find it difficult to understand why the 
committee has chosen not to apply its 
own highly logical reasoning to the legis~ 
lation we are considering today, so that 
the Congress would have a full term in 
which to give careful consideration to 
revision of the basic legislation rather 
than being forced, once more, to act 
hastily in the closing days of a session. 

I should like to add that, in my 
opinion, a l-year extension rather than 
2 years is not in the best interests of 
the farmers who grow sugar beets or 
sugar cane. Farmers need to be able to 
plan their operations for the ensuing 
year with some degree of certainty as to 
what the situation may be, and a l-year 
extension of the Sugar Act does not meet 


that need. 





Daughters of Republic of Texas Saved the 
Alamo as a Shrine 
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r 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a great deal has been said and written, 
and of course rightfully so, about the 
heroes of the Alamo where Crockett and 
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Bowie and all the others choose to die 
for liberty instead of live under tyranny. 

But recently a new. and different story 
was written about saving the Alamo, and 
it turns out that while our heroes de- 
fended it, our women have been the ones 
who saved it from commercialism and 
made it the shrine of which Texans and 
all Americans are proud. 

The article about how the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas saved the 
Alamo was written by Mr. Jack Butter- 
field for La Prensa, San Antonio’s Eng- 
lish and Spanish newspaper. It is an 
interesting and well-written article. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the article 
from the June 22, 1960, issue of La 
Prensa, entitled ““We Owe Our Alamo to 
the Weaker Sex.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

We Owe Our ALAMO TO THE WEAKER SEX 
(By Jack C. Butterfield) 


The men of the Alamo created the greatest 
monument on earth to raw courage and self- 
sacrifice; but it was the women of Texas— 
specifically a devoted group known as the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas—who 
rescued it from commercialism and made of 
it a shrine commensurate with the honor due 
those heroes—a shrine of which the State of 
Texas is justly proud. 

The Daughters of the Republic of Texas 
was the outgrowth of the dream of two 
women, Miss Bettie Ballinger and Mrs. Hallie 
Bryan Perry. Having had no experience in 
organizational work, they enlisted the help of 
the Honorable Guy M. Bryan, president of 
the Texas Veterans Association, who issued a 
call for all interested. women to meet at the 
home of Mrs, Andrew Briscoe. Fifteen ladies 
responded who completed organization of the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas Novem- 
ber 6, 1891. With rare tact and wisdom, they 
elected Mrs. Anson Jones, widow of the last 
President of the Republic of Texas, as presi- 
dent, a position which she held during the 
remainder of her life. 

The oldest living expresident is Mrs. O. M. 
Farnsworth, who served in 1933-35, and de- 
voted more than 50 years of faithful service 
to the cause. She is the granddaughter of 
Deaf Smith, one of the outstanding heroes of 
the war of Texas independence. 

Membership in the organization is the 
privilege of a select few. Eligibles are the 
descendants of those who participated in the 
Texas revolution; of the 300 families who 
comprised Austin’s first colony on the Brazos 
River; and of those who held public office, 
or otherwise rendered service to the Republic 
of Texas. As service to the Republic usually 
was paid for in land grants, the record of 
those grants prior to 1845 is a valuable guide 
to membership. 

The objectives were, broadly, to perpetuate 
the memory and spirit of the men and wom- 
en who achieved and maintained the inde- 
pendence of Texas, to encourage historical 
research into the early records of Texas, and 
the preservation of the many monuments to 
the glory of the Republic and those who 
made it possible. While there are many 
such monuments in their care, the chief 
concern of the Daughters is, naturally, the 
Alamo. 

What is now known as the Alamo origin- 
ally was the Mission of San Antonio de 
Valero, It was established near the presidio 
of San Antonio de Valero in 1718, but 
moved to its present location in 1722. To- 
day it is the heart of San Antonio but when 
the move was made it was into a wilderness 
half a mile from the town and presidio of 
San Antonio de Bejar, while the mission re- 
tained the name of Valero. 
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The present buildings were started in 1744 
and, being solely for religious purposes and 
not a fortress, they consisted of a church, 
with convent and courtyard adjoining, which 
were designed to house the padres. Ad- 
joining this, to the west, was a large plaza 
enclosed by a stone wall 10 feet high, where- 
in dwelt the converted Indians, 

The church originally had twin towers, 
but they were blown down during a storm 


in 1762, carrying the upper part of the front” 


wall and the arched roof and dome over 
the sacristry with thera. The church was 
never rebuilt but remained a roofless ruin, 
filled with the debris from the towers and 
roof, A small room in the convent was con- 
verted into a chapel where religious services 
were held. 

All missions in Texas were secularized by 


royal decree in 1799, and were gradually - 


abandoned for religious purposes. The 
padres were recalled to Mexico and some of 
the missions became temporary homes of 
military: companies. The company which 
occupied the Mission of San Antonio de 
Valero was from the town of Parras, in 
Coahuila, Mexico, and was known as Los 
Alamos de Parras, Inevitably the soldiers 
became Los Alamos, and their domicile El 
Alamo. 

Another version as to how it received the 
name was that the mission was built in 
a grove of cottonwoods, “alamo” being the 
Spanish name of that tree. At the beginning 
of the present century there was a cluster 
of cottonwoods growing along the ditch 
which ran back of the Alamo. When the 
ditch was closed the trees died. 

The Alamo, however, soon became a mel- 
ancholy ruin in the wilderness, frequented 
chiefly by freighters and campers. Thus it 
stood at the time of the Texas Revolution, 
the church roofless and filled with debris, 
the stout walls of the convent deteriorating, 
and the walls of the plaza and the buildings 
they enclosed sadly in need of repair. 

At the time of the Fall of the Alamo, the 
mission was the property of the Catholic 
Church, but it had not been used for reli- 
gious purposes for fully a quarter of a cen- 
tury. After the Fall, Santa Anna decreed 
its destruction and the plaza walls were 
razed and the convent walls torn down to 
two or three feet above ground. The church 
itself was such a ruin that no attempt was 
made to destroy it further. 

It remained an abandoned ruin, half a 
mile from the town of San Antonio, neglect- 
ed by church, State and the people, until 
the war with Mexico. In 1849 the US. 
Government rented it from the Catholic 
Church, restored the convent, rebuilt, 
cleaned and reroofed the church, and used 
them for the quartermaster’s depot. To 
Maj. E. B. Babbitt, who was in charge of 
the work, goes credit for creating the simple 
dignified facade which today is known to 
people all over the world as The Alamo. 

The U.S. Government occupied it now and 
then until Fort Sam Houston was established 
in 1876, when the Alamo again was aban- 
doned. It had been surrendered to the 
Confederacy at the beginning of the War 
Between the States and a fire had occurred 
in the church in 1861 and again it was a 
roofless, debris-cluttered ruin. : 

The Catholic Church sold the convent 
portion of the Alamo to Honore Grenet in 
1878. He built a hideous frame structure 
atop the walls, with a tower at either end 
and a wooden arcade on the south and west. 
He conducted a wholesale grocery business 
and used what had been the convent patio 
as a horse lot. 

In 1883 the State of Texas bought the 
church of the Alamo from the Catholic 
Church for $20,000, but beyond appointing 
& custodian, they did nothing toward restora- 
tion of the property. 

In 1886 the executor of the estate of 
Honore Grenet sold his property to the Hugo 
Schmeltzer Co. who occupied it as a 
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At the end of the year, the State having 
taken no action, Miss Driscoll bought the 
Alamo property outright. At her insistence 
@ clause was inserted in the deed to the 
effect that she was buying it on behalf of 
the Daughters of the Republic of Texas for 
the purpose of creating a park and otherwise 
beautifying the property. 

Eventually the State bought the na 

from Miss Driscoll, and on October 4, 
Gov. 8. W. T. Lanham gave al oo 
custody of the Alamo property to the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic of Texas, as a whole, 
not to any specific chapter. 

The Daughters finally had attained their 
goal—the custodianship of the Alamo; but 
it was conveyed to them “to be maintained 
in good order and repair, without charge 
to the State.” How the repair and mainte- 
nance were to be paid for was strictly up 
to the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. 

The Alamo and its beautiful setting today 
attest the complete success of their efforts. 
The arched roof, the church, and the dome 
over the sacristy, which originally were of 
masonry, have been rebuilt of concrete; but 
the towers were not rebuilt, as it was felt 
that facade created by Major Babbitt had 
become so much a concept of the Alamo 
throughout the world that it should not be 
changed. 

Grenet’s wooden monstrosity has disap- 
peared, revealing again the walls which 
were rebuilt in 1849 with the original ma- 
terial left on the spot by the Mexicans when 
it was destroyed by Santa Anna’s order in 
1836. The vine-clad walls present a more 
appealing and pathetic reminder of the 
sacrifice of their own lives by 187 men that 
Texas might become a reality, than had the 
convent been rebuilt; but the horse lot is not 
a part of the formal garden. 

By 1935, through purchase by the State, a 
donation of a fire station site by the city 
of San Antonio, and help from Miss Dris- 
coll—now Mrs. Clara Driscoll Sevier—the en- 
tire block surrounding the Alamo had come 
under control of the Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas. Through a WPA project the 
buildings were razed, the block was sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, with an artistic ar- 
cade- leading from the church to East 
Crockett Street. A museum also was built, 
facing East Houston Street; and Mrs. Beretta 
donated the Alamo Library in memory of 
her husband, John King Beretta. It is a 
reference library only, where interested peo- 
ple can find the data they want on anything 
pertaining to Texas, particularly the Ala- 
mo. The rest of the property has been 
transformed into a formal garden, 

Although their work and responsibility 
thus were more than trebled, the Daughters 
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took it in stride. They have the care of 
everything in and around the Alamo ex- 
cept Alamo Plaza itself. 

The Alamo church and convent stand out 
in bold relief, but the other buildings are 
smothered by a mass of trees and shrubbery 
and surrounded by the formal garden, which 
is always a thing of beauty. There is scarce- 
ly a day of the year when some flower or 
shrub is not blooming. 

Occasionally one hears a visitor at the 
Alamo remark: “It seems very few Texans 
fought at the Alamo.” They are wrong. 
Although ‘many were newcomers on the 
scene, Crockett and his Tennesseans had 
been in Texas scarcely a month when they 
entered the Alamo; every one of the 187 men 
of the Alamo was a Texan; and gave his life 
to prove it. 

Since the Daughters took charge, March 
6—the anniversary of the Fall of the Ala- 
mo—it is a day dedicated to the memory of 
those heroes who died in its defense. The 
Church of the Alamo once more becomes a 
church wherein solemn services are held to 
commemorate their sacrifice in behalf of 
Texas. 

The Daughters take particular pride in the 
fact that all which has been accomplished 
is through their own efforts, without State or 
other governmental aid, and that entrance to 
the buildings and the grounds is absolutely 
free. No fee ever has been charged and no 
contributions are solicited—although volun- 
tary contributions are received with thanks. 

As it stands today, the Alamo is as much 
a tribute to the enthusiasm and persever- 
ance of the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas in rescuing it and transforming it 
into a worthy shrine, as it is a monument to 
the heroes whose sacrifice it commemorates. 


U.S. Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker; with ex- 
ceeding wisdom the Congress this week 
finally placed its blessing on the con- 
struction of an additional large aircraft 
carrier by the Navy. In an era when 
our oversea land bases are becoming 
more and more subject to the vagaries 
of foreign political winds, it is more than 
ever necessary to the Nation’s defense 
that we have aircraft carriers in being. 
In effect these are large, mobile bases, 
subject only to the control of the United 
States and capable of going anywhere 
the interests of the United States indi- 
cate. 

The current June issue of News Front 
magazine contains an excellent summary 
of the place of the Navy in the country’s 
necessary military force, which reads as 
follows: 

Tue NavyY’s Mission: Derer orn DesTRoy 

Seapower, transformed beyond the recog- 
nition of a Nelson or a Mahan, still remains, 
the U.S. Navy insists, the Nation’s chief re- 
source should nuclear war come, and a ma- 
jor deterrent to that dread eventuality. 

But the mighty capital ships, slugging it 
out with their great guns against their 
enemy equivalents, have been replaced by 
what are, in effect, mobile missile piatforms, 
on or beneath the surface of the sea. 
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The target no longer is hostile seapower— 
no possible enemy possesses an equivalent 
surface navy—but the heart of that enemy's 
war potential, its bases, communications 
centers and industrial complexes. 

The new “ships of the line” are, in place 
of battleships, the great attack carriers, of 
which the Navy now has 14, and the nuclear- 
propelled fleet ballistic missile submarines, 
of which three already have been commis- 


‘sioned, two more are entering service this 


year and a total of 9 are being built. 

Both can deliver nuclear attacks to virtu- 
ally any point on earth, and both, because 
they can swiftly shift location, are almost 
immune to land-based missile retaliation. 

The submarines will fire, from beneath the 
surface, the nuclear-armed 1,200-mile mis- 
sile Polaris. The U.S.S. George Washington, 
first of the FBM submarines, will be 
equipped with the Polaris in the fall. 

The immunity of the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, which can remain far beneath the 
surface for days and weeks while in rapid 
motion, to distant missile attack seems 
obvious. 

But the carrier also, according to testimony 
at the recent House Appropriations Com- 
mittee budget hearings, possesses the same 
immunity to a surprisingly large extent. 
Capt. Roger Mehle, Chief of the Navy’s Air 
Weapons System Analysis Staff, displayer 
@ radarscope photo to the committee, and 
stated: 

“This is an actual photograph of the radar 
return from the western portion of the Medi- 
terranean on a typical day. It covers about 
196,000 square miles. It is uncluttered by 
any defensive electronic countermeasures 
such as decoys or chaff bombs which would 
increase the apparent number of targets. 

“Nevertheless, under these ideal condi- 
tions, it shows less than 25 percent of the 
total number of ships which were actually 
at sea in the area. In this picture are the 
ships of the 6th Fleet, including two at- 
tack carriers. 

“But where are they? 
to pick them out. 

“It is from vague and confusing informa- 
tion of this type that an enemy airborne 
or spaceborne radar would attempt to relay 
to its territory the precise position of our 
carriers. 

“But let’s assume that a chance guess has 
singled out one of the carriers. At least an 
hour would elapse before the arrival of the 
enemy missile. 

“During this period, the carrier will have 
moved in an unpredictable direction as much 
as 30 miles. 

“The missile will have been expended 
against a target this is not there.” 

The Navy’s 14 attack carriers are, at pres- 
ent, distributed six in the Atlantic and eight 
in the Pacific areas. Of the Atlantic’s six, 
two are always attached to the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean (within bombing and mis- 
sile range of the U.S.S.R.’s European core) 
and three to the 2d Fleet in the North At- 
lantic. Of the Pacific attack carriers, two to 
three severe with the 7th Fleet in the Far 
East (within striking distance of Red China) 
and three to four with the Ist Fleet in the 
Pacific proper. Again one is always in over- 
haul. 

The existing attack carriers, all of which 
are rotated at frequent intervals, consist of 
four Forrestal class supercarriers (77,000 
gross tons), two Midway class (60,000 gross 
tons) and eight Z£ssex class (40,000 gross 
tons). But the small Essex carriers, with 
their comparatively limited flight deck space, 
are finding it more and more difficult to 
handle modern jets. They will be retired, 
as fast as replacements are available, to anti- 
submarine duty. 

These, as now planned, include a modern- 
ized Midway, scheduled to join the fleet 
this year, two new Forrestais, scheduled for 


It is ‘mpossible 
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1961, and the nuclear-powered Forrestal- 
type Enterprise, scheduled for 1962.. (The 
Navy, at present, plans no more nuclear 
carriers, which cost three or four times ag 
much to operate as conventional ships, with. 
out compensating superiorities. The case is 
far different with submarines, which, with 
nuclear power, can remain submerged in- 
definitely. Of the 37 nuclear vessels built 
or authorized, all but three—the Enterprise, 
a frigate, and a destroyer—are submarines.) 

Increasing the long-range attack potential 
of the FBM submarines and the attack 
carriers are five other missile submarines, 
and three missile cruisers (others are being 
converted), all armed with the subsonic, 
500-mile Regulus missiles. Among de- 
stroyers and frigates, two already are armed 
with guided missiles, and five more are being 
built, 

In addition to deterrence and, in the event 
of war, allout attack, the Navy has still an- 
other mission of major importance. This is, 
should war occur, to keep the world’s sea- 
lanes open to the shipping of the United 
States and its allies, and to protect bases 
and cities from submarine-launched missile 
attack. The U.S.S.R. is believed to possess 
at least 450 submarines, including 85 to 100 
long-range vessels on combat status at any 
moment. 

The problem posed by this potential enemy 
force is grave, and one which, admittedly, the 
Navy has yet to solve completely. Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
told the Appropriations Committee that 
there has been “marked improvement in our 
antisubmarine warfare capacity” and that 
“even more significant ”" can be 
expected. But, he added, “submarine ad- 
vances have been ever more rapid, and we 
are not yet able to feel confident in our 
ability to meet the threat—especially that 
posed by the anticipated sub-launched 
missiles.” 

The Navy's nine remaining carriers are 
assigned to ASW duty, and a carrier forms 
the core of each of the two Task Groups set 
up in 1958 to perfect ASW tactics and team- 
work. Each includes, besides the carrier’s 
planes and helicopters, a squadron of de- 
stroyers, several antisub submarines (the 
most effective weapon so far), and long- 
range patrol aircraft, seaplanes or land- 
based 


Of the 20 new ships in the Navy’s $11.7 
billion fiscal 1961 budget ($12.1 billion, with 
carryover), 13, including a deep-diving sub- 
marine, are designed for ASW service and 
research, and 14 destroyers are undergoing 
ASW conversion. Increased range of radar, 
torpedoes and planes, improved missiles for 
repelling enemy air attack, automatically 
homing torpedoes, and sonobuoys (listening 
devices) which can report back automatic- 
ally by radio after being dropped from the 
air—all are adding to ASW readiness and 
effectiveness. 

Altogether, one-ninth of the budget, or 
$1.4 billion, is assigned to ASW construction, 
procurement and research (not including 
operation, maintenance, etc., of existing 
ships and aircraft). 

But the difficulties remain great, princi- 
pally because the oceans cover three-fourths 
of the earth’s surface, and all are open to 
potential enemy submarines. How then find 
and destroy them in this vastness? Present 
radar cannot detect a submerged vessel, and 
sonar’s range is only a few miles. 

But the very oceanic immensities which 
complicate the Navy’s task of defense against 
submarines make easier the carrying out of 
its other two missions—to deter the poten- 
tial enemy or, if that fails, to destroy the 
enemy’s capacity to make war... Huge as the 
Red-ruled land mass is, sea-launched missile 
attack can now penetrate it from any direc- 
tion, as the three sub-ice trans-Polar voyages 
of U.S. nuclear submarines proved, even to 
Khrushchev. 
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The United States, Admiral Burke testi- 
fied, must be able, in today’s uneasy post- 
summit situation, both to attain “limited 
political and military objectives” and to in- 
flict “heavy, unacceptable on the 
U.S.S.R.” should the latter start “suicidal” 
nuclear war. 

The Navy is ready to accomplish either— 
or both. 


THE NAVY’S COMBAT STRENGTH 


Combat aircraft carriers, 14. 

Antisubmarine carriers, nine. 

Nuclear-powered fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines (three more to be commissioned in 
1960) , two. 

Other submarines (including 5 nuclear- 
powered), 112. 

Cruisers (including 6 guided missile), 14. 

Destroyers, frigates, etc. (including 2 
guided missile), 226. 

Planes (75 percent combat, 45 percent 
Jet), 6,852. 

Combat personnel, 385,000. 

Total uniformed personnel (not including 
175,000 Marines), 619,000. 








Constitutionality of the Civil Rights 


Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
there has existed any doubt that the 
present Supreme Court employs double 
standards in the protection of individual 
rights, all doubts were removed with the 
decision on the constitutionality of the 
rules of the Civil Rights Commission. 
An able editorial published in the Green- 
ville News, Greenville, S.C., on June 23, 
entitled “Justice Warren and Senator 
McCarthy” summarizes the application 
of the two sets of standards. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE WARREN AND SENATOR McCartTHY 


The shade of Joe McCarthy, a man who for 
all his shortcomings had a sense of humor, 
must have gotten a lusty laugh from the 
latest pronouncement of the Warren court. 

For all the sins with which he was 
charged—the star chamber proceedings, the 
denial of the right to confront one’s accuser 
and to know the specific charges leveled 
against one—all of these things the liberal- 
leftists pilloried him for have now received 
the solemn stamp of approval by the Supreme 
Court. 

They are, if the liberal-left is correct, now 
the “law of the land.” 

However, as we have no doubt the Court 
will hastily point out, they may be used only 
in certain. circumstances. Specifically, un- 
der this decision, they can be used when 
Federal agents get the idea that Negroes are 
being denied the right to vote. 

The case which brought on this decision 
arose in Louisiana. There, the Civil Rights 
Commission was studying alleged voting dis- 
crimination against Negroes. Acting under 
its own rules of procedure, the Commission 
hid the identity of those who made the 
charges local Officials and it denied 
the officials the right to cross-examine of 
confront their accusers, 2 
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Lower court decisions held that the Com- 
mission could not do these things on the 
rather puzzling ground that they had not 
been authorized by Congress. We may be 
glad that the seven-man majority 

aside this and went straight to the question 
of whether such procedure is constitutional. 
We can only be abysmally dejected that the 
majority found in the affirmative. 

How to explain this paradox—that a 
Court whose members, individually and col- 
lectively, have so frequently denounced such 
behavior suddenly find it both - necessary 
and appealing? ‘The answer is not difficult. 
The Court has shown many times before 
that it has certain standards for matters in- 
volving racial matters which are of a totally 
different nature than those standards ap- 
plied to other questions, 

It has denounced the use of the tactics 
called McCarthyism when congressional in- 
vestigations are involved. These are not to 
be tolerated for a moment when it is a ques- 
tion of identifying Communists or gangsters. 
But the yardstick somehow subtly changes 
when color enters the picture. 

Justice may be colorblind but not the 
Chief and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

Two men—Justice Douglas and Justice 
Black—had the courage and perception to 
see through this maze of contradiction. As 
Justice Douglas declared in a dissenting 
opinion, “important as these civil rights are, 
it will not do to sacrifice other civil rights 
to protect them.” 

It is strange indeed to find such staunch 
“liberals” as Justices Douglas and Black on 
the opposite side from Chief Justice War- 
ren. They too have displayed the tendency 
to bend rules to suit their purposes. The 
concise and damning indictment by Justice 
Douglas quoted above seems to prove that 
there are some things even they cannot 
stomach. 





Address of Roger A. McDuffie, at Dedica- 
tion of New University of North Caro- 
lina Pharmacy Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 1960, the new School of Pharmacy 
Building at the University of North 
Carolina was dedicated. As a member 
of the pharmacy profession and as an 
alumnus of the University of North 
Carolina, I am very proud of this fine 
new building and equipment. I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the remarks 
made on that occasion by Mr. Roger A. 
McDuffie, a practicing pharmacist in 
North Carolina and an alumnus of the 
university and a member of the Board 
of Examiners of Pharmacists of the 
State of North Carolina. Recently Mr. 
McDuffie was named Pharmacist of the 
Year for North Carolina. I believe his 
remarks will be of interest to every phar- 
macist throughout the United States: 
DEDICATION OF THE NEw PHARMACY’ BUILDING, 

UNIVERSITY or NortTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL 

Hi, N.C., Aprm 24, 1960 

(Address by Roger A. McDuffie) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I think that I was selected 
for this job simply because I represent the 
average pharmacist of North Carolina. 





needs of a great and 


This was not by the mere ask- 
ing. It was accomplished by hard work and 
@ good job. Even though we had the 
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ized the need for college and laboratory- 
trained men and women. Some of —_ 
leaders were Howell, Zoeller, 
ham, L. Richardson, and Horne, Sea oie 
Some of these men were well-known to you. 
Largely through their efforts the school of 
pharmacy was established on this campus 
in 1897, with Dr. E. V. Howell as dean. 
The school of pharmacy has occupied four 
different homes on the campus. First, it 
occupied the first floor of the New West until 


(1912. From 1912 until 1926, it occupied 


Person Hall—now the Art Building. From 
1925 until the fall of 1959, it occupied the 
whole of Howell Hall, which was the old 
Chemistry Building; and its fourth home— 
the building upon which our attention is 
focused today. 

Now, let me take you back about 50 or 60 
years. Mr. C. T. Council is one of the few 
men I know who studied under Dr. Howell 
in the New West. I learned from Mr. Council 
that in 1905 the pharmacy faculty consisted 
of Dr. Howell who taught pharmacy, Mr. I. W. 
Rose was in charge of laboratory. instruction, 
@ medical student who was a graduate in 
pharmacy taught Materia Medica. The 
chemistry was taken in the chemistry de- 
partment. 

In reminiscing, Mr. Council remarked that 
an interesting thing today is to reflect to the 
days of 1905, when there were no electric 
lights. The students studied by lamplight 
and took their baths in the gymnasium; 
however, he did not state how often he 
visited the gymnasium. But he did state, 
most emphatically, that he had never re- 
gretted having studied pharmacy. I'd like 
to add in my own words that pharmacy will 
be eternally grateful that Mr. Council is one 
of us. 


Like many of you, I am well acquainted 
with pharmacy in Person Hall. Dean Howell 
and Mr. Beard were the main teachers, and 
the students took chemistry, botany, math, 
and electives in the general college. . 

I can’t help but r pardon. 
Those of you who studied under Dr. Howell, 
I think, will agree with me that he was the 
most impressive teacher you ever had. His 
jokes, which were a tie-in with the lesson, 
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before the days of antibiotics and $10 pre- 
scriptions. 

Dean Beard died im 1946 and was suc- 
ceeded by Dean Jacobs who died in 1950. 
Good old Jake—he was as steady as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. He had the ability to 
get along with folks and kept perfect har- 
mony. Jake didn’t talk much but what he 
had to say carried weight. He will go down 
in history as @ good dean. 

For a short period following the death of 
Dean Jacobs, Mr. I. W. Rose served as acting 
dean. Although too old to be made dean, 
Mr. Rose was master of the situation and 
the emergency thrust upon him. He kept 
the boat steady in midstream. - 

Here’s one of the finest compliments that 
can be paid any man. Many of Mr. Rose’s 
former students in sending in their con- 
tributions to the Pharmacy Foundation 
added this little footnote: “Please place this 
in the I. W. Rose Memorial Fund.” 

Ed. Brecht was made dean in 1950. I was 
right much amused when he was being con- 
sidered for the deanship. Some people shook 
their heads and said, “Too young.” The 
answer was—“Stonewall” Jackson was only 
39 when he died, and Alexander Hamilton 
took his seat in the Continental Congress 
at 25. Too young, maybe—but he was smart 
enough to grow with the job and he did. 

Pharmacy today is far more complex than 
in the days of Person Hall. Drugs today are 
far more potent and require greater knowl- 
edge and skill in their handling. 

Our new pharmacy department is equipped 
in every detail to graduate finished prod- 
ucts who can handle all situations in mod- 
ern pharmacy. 

The guts of any department lie in the 
caliber of its faculty. We are, indeed, for- 
tunate to have a well-rounded faculty—all 
young men—all dedicated—men who grew 
up with the aroma of valerian and asafetida 
in their nostrils—and men who have made 
pharmacy their lifework and have a vital 
and personal interest in their students. 

Some of our faculty, like Frank Graham 
and Bob House, grew up on this campus, re- 
ceived their training in this university, and 
remained to serve. This is well. Some of 
our faculty came from other States. This is 
Well, too, as it wards off any inclination to 
become ingrown. 

In digging back into the history of phar- 
macy in North Carolina, I found this very 
interesting law, enacted in 1881 and spon- 
sored by the pharmacists of that day.' This 
law required that in order to become regis- 
tered as a pharmacist the applicant must 
graduate from a college of pharmacy or as 
an alternate serve 4 years as an apprentice 
under a registered pharmacist. 

It is interesting to note that in 1881 there 
were only four schools of pharmacy south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. Little wonder it is 
that at that time the vast majority of aspir- 
ing pharmacists chose the 4 years’ apprentice 


A few people now say that pharmacy is be- 
coming too academic—acquiring too much 
literary digest. But such is not the case. 
We must keep up with the march of prog- 


ress. And we have. And we must keep 
abreast with the other health professions. 
Stated very briefly: From 1918 to 1922 the 
State 


years, and in 1935, 4 yeafs, Today the re- 
quirement is 1 year of prepharmacy, gradu- 
ation from a 4-year college of pharmacy, and 
1 year apprenticeship. However, the appren~ 
ticeship may be obtained in the summer 
months when not in school. 

Now as to the future—I will not make any 
predictions, but with the equipment and the 
faculty that we have, with the friendly co- 
operation of every department in the uni- 
versity, with the 100 percent backing of every 
pharmacist in the State, and under the 
leadership. of Ed Brecht, who has been ap- 
praised as smart—and levelheaded—intelli- 
gent, farseeing, dedicated, and possessing 
that little item called the common touch, the 
ability to get along with people; and, above 
all, a capacity for work and getting things 
done that is amazing to me—I point spe- 
cifically to the completion of the new phar- 
macy building and the success of the phar- 
macy foundation—with all of these items on 
our side, I have no fears about the future in 
North Carolina of one of the oldest and most 
honorable professions known to mankind. 


Is Coexistence Feasible? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30,1960 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from a long- 
time friend of mine, Justice O. Otto 
Moore, of the Colorado State Supreme 
Court. Justice Moore enclosed a copy 
of a speech given before the Alumni As- 
sociation of the University of Denver on 
the subject “Is Coexistence Feasible?” 

In Justice Moore’s opinion, this talk 
by Prof. Josef Korbel of the university 
displays a keen insight into the issues 
of the cold war. The Justice feels, as 
do I, that this speech is well worth in- 
cluding in the Recorp. 

I have known Otto Moore for many 
years. Indeed, he served as my deputy 
when I was District Attorney in Denver. 
He is widely known as the “Father of 
Colorado’s Old Age Pension Amend- 
ment.” A highly admired and respected 
private attorney, he was elected to the 
Supreme Court in 1948 and reelected in 
1958 where he continues to serve with 
great distinction. I am sure that my 
colleagues in the Senate will be inter- 
ested to read this speech which has been 
so highly recommended by Justice Moore. 

Dr. Korbel, an expert on Russia’s re- 
lations with the West, has much to say 
to us at this critical point in our coun- 
try’s history. With the collapse of the 
summit and the cancellation of the 
Tokyo visit, we must turn from the illu- 
sive perils of personal diplomacy to the 
reality of the cold war. Dr. Korbel 
examines our position with a cool per- 
spective. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is COEXISTENCE FEASIBLE? 
(Address by Josef Korbel) 
z 


Por several years we have heard Nikita 
Ehrushchev advocating a policy of peaceful 
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coexistence between the Communist and the 
democratic world. He traveled far and wide; 
to Geneva, London, and Paris, to India, 
Burma, and Indonesia. Last September he 
spent almost 2 weeks in the United States 
and distributed words of kindness and 
warmth among industrial magnates as well 
as workers; he kissed babies and appealed to 
God. With some people he left the impres- 
sion of being a jolly good fellow who would 
make a good Senator for any State of the 
American Union. Compared with the enig- 
matic and cruel Stalin, Khrushchey looked 
to them as a jovial statesman who sincerely 
sought cooperation with the United States 
in building a peaceful world. These people 
preferred to ignore numerous lessons of his- 
tory and the final goals of the Communist 
powers; they took by mistake change of tac- 
tics for change of heart. 

Last month lightning struck in Paris. It 
pierced the atmosphere of ease and rosy ex- 
pectations and pulled us down from clouds of 
soft dreams to hard realities. The ebullient 
Khrushchev revealed his other, his true face, 
His language dropped to a new low of vul- 
garity of which even Vishinsky had not been 
capable in the old days. He vilified the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a manner which 
Stalin had applied to Adolf Hitler during the 
war. The Western World passed through a 
gruesome experience of coexistence which is 
quite different in nature and form from the 
peaceful coexistence it was led to believe in 
and accept at face value. The cold war has 
reached again a deep-freezing point. 

For 2 years, Khrushchev insisted on a sume 
mit conference, conveying the impression 
that conventional diplomatic negotiations 
cannot bring us closer to the solution of the 
problems which separate the Eastern and 
Western Worlds. And they are many, grave 
and complex at the same time: the cessation 
of atomic tests, control of outer space, regue 
lation of armament, its inspection and super- 
vision, protection against surprise attack, 
the question of Berlin and unification of 
Germany, cooperative assistance to the vast 
populations of the underdeveloped countries, 
and last but not least, the ever-present but 
seldom admitted host of problems connected 
with the existence of the aggressive Com- 
munist China. 

We were told, and some of us became con- 
vinced, that only a new approach—by sum- 
mit diplomacy—offers a hope for settlement 
of at least some of these disturbing ques- 
tions as only the leader of the Soviet Union, 
Nikita Khrushchev, had the power to make 
decisions and grant concessions. It was at 
his insistence that the Paris conference con- 
vened last month but it was equally his 
truculent behavior which wrecked the sum- 
mit meeting before it could even begin. 
Under the wreckage was buried the myth of 
diplomacy by summitry, by sweet smiles and 
kind words, which were to supplement and 
perhaps even replace the strenuous, patient, 
determined, unheralded labors of professional 
diplomats and other experts. Under the 
wreckage has been also pulverized the pre- 
tense of, and trust in, Khrushchev’s good 
will and possibly, too, the belief in his su- 
preme power in the Kremlin. In these re- 
spects the Paris experience has been an eye- 
opener; it has thrown a new light on the 
scene of Soviet politics, or better to say, it 
has illuminated the more familiar nature and 
methods of the Soviet foreign policy. It has 
signaled to us the true meaning of the Com- 
munist coined term: “peaceful coexistence.” 


au 


The Paris crisis has rendered to the free 
world in spite of deep disappointment an- 
other service. Presumably it all was caused 
by the unfortunate airplane incident. Khru- 
shchey admitted knowing about espionage 
flights In the past and he knew also, without 
admitting it, however, that they are part of a 
worldwide ee practice which, as dis- 
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tasteful as it is, has become a necessity in 
the international power relationship, infested 
with suspicion, secrecy, and lust for more 
power. The American Government which 
handled the case—I venture to submit—with 
remarkable maladroitness facilitated Mos- 
cow’s decision to gain extra mileage on its 
journey to coexistence. Khrushchev branded 
the flight as a bellicose act and threatened 
with retaliation. And yet, we have noticed 
with no small relief that the incident has not 
developed into a shooting war. This is, in- 
deed, an encouraging sign pointing to the 
feasibility of coexistence in the arena of 
military contest. 

In the past, individual incidents provoked 
wars, Or rather served as a pretext for ag- 
gression, planned in advance. The Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870 started with an arti- 
ficially prepared incident. World War I 
opened with the assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand, though it was only the last straw 
in the long series of critical situations. It 
was Kaiser Wilhelm’s conviction of quick 
victory which he expected, as he put it, “be- 
fore the autumn leaves will fall off the trees,” 
which precipitated the world conflagra- 
tion of 46 years ago. It was Hitler’s miscal- 
culation of the extent of involvement in the 
conflict which prompted his exploitation of 
the Danzig crisis. 

The Soviet leaders are hopefully not prone 
to such or similar miscalculations, and their 
treatment of the U-2 incident and other in- 
cidents which occurred since 1945 permits a 
conclusion that they do not believe in a 
possibility of a victorious war as short as 
it might be this time. Though the United 
States appears to be, according to the opin- 
ion of several experts, behind in the develop- 
ment of long-range missiles, her combined 
military power provides enough of a deter- 
rent to the Soviet lust for obliterating this 
country and its allies. Admittedly, this is 
an uneasy balance of power, as it rests on 
the intangible foundations of mutual terror 
and danger of mutual annihilation, but it is 
the only effective policy in absence of an 
effective regulation and control of arma- 
ments. It is a military coexistence—the 
only one which the Soviets understand and 
are of necessity ready to respect. 

However, we must not be misled by their 
repeated statements on peaceful coexistence, 
nor can we see in them a novelty in Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Lenin spoke frequently about coexistence 
which he frankly viewed as a temporary 
expedient for the period needed for the en- 
trenchment of the Communist Party. But 
he also stated with equal frankness that “the 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with the imperialist states for a long time 
is. unthinkable. In the end either one or 
other will conquer and until that end comes, 
a@ series of the most terrible collisions be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states is inevitable.” 

Stalin clarified Lenin’s thinking on co- 
existence as if it were not clear enough. He 
stated: “We cannot forget the saying of 
Lenin to the effect that a great deal * * * 
depends on whether we succeed in delaying 
war with capitalist countries, which is in- 
evitable but which may be delayed either 
until proletarian revolution ripens in Europe, 
or until the colonial revolutions come fully 
to a head, or, finally, until the capitalists 


fight among themselves over division of the | 


colonies. Until then, the basis of our rela- 
tions with capitalist countries consists in 
admitting the coexistence of two opposed 
systems.” 

Mao Tse-tun, who appears to exercise in- 
creasing influence in the Soviet policy, put 
it bluntly: “Every Communist must grasp 
the truth that political power grows out 
of the barrel of a gun, in fact, we can say 
that the whole world can be remodeled only 
with the gun.” 
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Do, then, Khrushchev’s speeches on co- 
existence bring something new—a new policy, 
a@ new goal? He believes in the possibili 
of total Communist victory without violence, 
even through parliamentary elections, as he 

@ new relationship of power in 
the world in which one-third of mankind 
is subjected to Communist control. In such 
a situation the sheer weight of the Soviet 
power, combined with subversion and infil- 
tration, can bring about, as we saw in the 
case of Czechoslovakia, a nonbloody revolu- 
tion. But he tells us with the same breath 
of the inevitability of violence should capi- 
talists resist and try to forestall their doom. 
Or, as he puts it, he will bury them, unless 
they would bury themselves voluntarily. 

The record of the Communist leaders testi- 
fies significantly to the real meaning of the 
professed policy of peaceful coexistence. 
Lenin even in the short period of his rule 
waged an aggressive war against Poland in 
1920 while he posed as a supporter of Polish 
national independence. Stalin signed 


treaties of nonaggression—which is nothing * 


else than adherence to the principle of co- 
existence—with the Baltic States and Poland, 
only to invade and annex them later. He 
entered into an alliance with the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe and guaranteed 
their natoinal sovereignty. Today they all 
are captives of the Soviet Union. Mao Tse- 
tung and Pandit Nehru proclaimed the so- 
called Pancha Shila, five principles of co- 
existence, expressing respect for territorial 
integrity. Today, the Chinese Army is em- 
banked in strategic spots deep in the Indian 
territory. And. Khrushchey—Khrushchev 
notified the Hungarian nation in an eloquent 
manner how he understands coexistence 
when it tried to shake off in November 1956, 
the Soviet and Communist yoke. He let the 
whole world know that he recognized co- 
existence on his terms only. He topped the 
long and convincing record last month in 
Paris to prove again that coexistence is sub- 
jected to the needs of the moment and to 
Marxist exclusive interpretation. 

Nevertheless, if we can be satisfied with 
the minimum expectations that coexistence 
means in fact absence of atomic war our 
hopes for peace may be reasonably nestled 
in the comforting feeling that the Soviets 
would not start a war in a situation which 
does not offer a good chance of bringing it 
to a successful conclusion. True, the Soviet 
leaders have differentiated in. their theoreti- 
cal writings between just and unjust wars 
and they have considered any action, even 
aggressive and preventive action, under- 
taken in the interest of the proletariat a 
just war, but they have been. equally ve- 
hement in warning against any adventures 
which might jeopardize their achievements, 
Though their practical record points to the 
problematic value of their assurances on 
coexistence it does indicate their rejection of 
adventurism in politics, and their capability 
of seeking accommodation to the realities of 
strength. In fact, one may be allowed to 
state summarily that the Communist aggres- 
sive policy was facilitated, nay izivited, by 
the weakness of the opponents. In that 
single fact lies the clue to the policy of the* 
free world if it prefers to coexist on the sur- 
face of this land rather than underneath. 

ur 

Accepting, then, absence of war as a neces- 
sity, the Communist world, however, has not 
abandoned its ultimate goal. It wishes to 
compete with the Western World and to win 
in the field of ideologists. Khrushchev 
stated recently, “Messrs. capitalists accuse us 
of simultaneuosly proclaiming the’ policy of 
peaceful coexistence and talking about the 
struggle between the Communist and the 
bourgeois idealogies. Yes, this struggle goes 
on, because it expresses the interests of dif- 





ferent classes. * * * Our ideas will con- 
quer mankind.” 





























































rier to prevent Western influence on its East- 
ern side while the Soviet policy has a free 
field on its Western side, 


their own ethics of reporting as fully as prac- 
ticable any event of importance, 

world’s mass media publish, 

televise statements of Soviet leaders which 
are frequently calculated to confuse and 
weaken the resistance of persons who are not 
versed in the deceitful Communist seman<- 


was due to a shrewd exploitation of mass 
media that he could have left with many 
people the impression that after all he was a 
good guy with whom one can conduct busi- 
ness in good faith. 

How different is the situation on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain, There, the mass 
media are under a strict, centralized control, 
presenting important events in the free world 
only to the extent and in the light of the 
Soviet Government’s interest. There, the 
voices of freedom have been silenced and if 
they come from the outside world, trying to 
reach people on the waves of broadcasting 
their .efforts are largely frustrated by an 
elaborate system of jamming. And if we say 
that ideological competition is a two-way 
proposition and suggest that the nations 
behind the Iron Curtain be given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely about 
their political preference as the Western 
World permits Communists to challenge its 
own political system we are faced with a flat 
and indignant refusal. This is not a ideo- 
logical struggle, this is a power aggression 
short of bullets and bombs. It is peaceful 
coexistence on Soviet terms. 


Iv 


Another field in which Khrushchev invites 
competition is economy. He is convinced of 
the superiority of the Communist economy 
over the system of free eterprise. He ex- 
pects that the impressive growth of the So- 
viet economic power will attract millions of 
people in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
who live in abject poverty as an example to 
follow to bring them quickly ,through 
planned and socialist industrialization to the 
first step of prosperity. 

Again, the competition is unfair, but this 
aspect of the problem bothers the Soviet 
leaders least of all. The two economies, that 
of the Communist East and democratic West, 
operate at two entirly different levels and 
for entirely different, in fact, mutually ex- 
clusive purposes. The Soviets ignore the 
price their citizens have paid for the Gov- 
ernment’s industrial output—personal free- 
dom which is to us in the West the central 
consideration of economic. development. 
They think of their economy primarily in 
terms of the power it brings to the Soviet 
state; we view the West’s economic systems 
primarily in the light of material satisfac~- 
tion they give to its populace. As we cannot, 
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however, escape looking at the challenge of 
economic competition in a different way than 
@ power struggle the consequences of these 
fundamental differences call for grave con- 
cern on our part. 

Over 50 percent of the Soviet total pro- 
duction is channeled back into capital in- 
vestment and military equipment. The in- 
dustrialized democracies meet this challenge 
with just about one-half of the Soviet figure. 
The inevitable result is that we are exposed 
to the dangers of a military gap which may 
grow even further while they are closing the 
production gap and may even surpass us, as 
Khrushchev has proudly stated on frequent 
occasions. The Western democracies’ econ- 
omy has grown at a pace of 4 percent a year; 
the Soviet rate has been 7 percent. Consid- 
ering the purpose of this impressive economic 
development we can ill afford to sit back and 
enjoy complacently the satisfaction of grow- 
ing fatter while they grow stronger. The 
day may well come when the Western gov- 
ernments would be unable to conduct a pur- 
poseful foreign policy and assure their people 
of national security, due to an inadequate 
military and economic position. 

The alternative of freedom or subjection 
may be solved in the vast regions of uncom- 
mitted and poverty-stricken nations. Only 
@ long-term policy of economic and technical 
assistance which will be pursued as a matter 
of national interest and not humanitarian 
philanthropy can divert these nations from 
looking across the borders to the so-called 
great Socialist experiment in Russia and 
Chine. Only an enlightened attitude of mas- 
sive help can bring these people to the reali- 
gation of their inherent right to live in dig- 
nity as human beirigs. Only when we do not 
need to worry about economic competition 
with the Soviet world. 


The final question then arises whether co- 
existence of the two systems of governments, 
of the two ways of life, is feasible. The an- 
swer is yes—yes, coexistence is feasible if the 
Western World becomes truly aware of all 
dangers of the Communist policy and draws 
some imperative conclusions. 

Democracies have always been slow in real- 
izing threats to their existence. It needed an 
invasion of a neutral Belgium in 1914, a 
bombing of the city of Warsaw in 1939, a 
Pearl Harbor in 1941 to wake them out of 
lethargy. However, this time they cannot 
afford the luxury of dozing and waiting for 
an alarm clock sounding the final warning 
from a faraway scene. This time, we may 
be dead before we wake up. 

Unprecedented dangers call for unprece- 
dented measures. The Western World’s 
struggle for coexistence with the Communist 
world cannot be limited to expedient and 
hastily conceived reactions to Communist 
moves. It must be primarily based on a long- 
term, widely spread and cooperative program 
of political integration, economic growth and 
military preparedness. It must be inspired 
and conducted by daring and imaginative 
leadership which would be unflinching in its 
demand pf supreme material sacrifice to the 
preservation of the only real and surpeme 
value of life, freedom. 

Such leadership of the Western World can 
be provided only by the United States. Such 
is the call of destiny, the command to great- 
ness. The alternative is no other than sink- 
ing into shameful oblivion. 

One hundred years ago the famed French 
historian, Jules Michelet, uttered some pro- 
phetic words. Warning against Russia of the 
future, which would pretend to be a revolu- 
tionary and progressive power he had the 
vision, “Yesterday, Russian propaganda told 
us: Iam Christianity. Tomorrow it will tell 
us; I am socialism.” He saw Russia emerg- 
ing as “Socialist tyrant, messiahs of the serfs, 
a@ barbarous messiah, terrible to Europe,” and 
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he wrote, “I solemnly call upon young Amer- 
ica: ‘Let America justify our hope, let her 
be deaf to all petty interests, free of all petty 
rancours, devoted to the great general in- 
terest of human progress, closely associated 
with the civilized West, with the cause of 
liberty, which she has supported so recently 
and which she has made so gloriously vic- 
torious.’” The call of a century ago becomes 
a@ necessity today. 

However, the challenge can be met success- 
fully only if the Western World first of all 
puts its own house in order, if it removes 
the intolerable racial barriers, the remnants 
of fascism, if it finally moves in the direction 
of an integrated community of Atlantic 
union. 

Negotiate with Communist powers we 
must. But we can hope for a satisfactory 
outcome of such negotiations only if they 
find if in their own interest to sit behind 
a conference table. And we can make such 
a proposition interesting to them only if we 
yare united and powerful. 

However, for free men power is something 
much more than guns and gadgets. Ma- 
terial power and comfort degrade and en- 
slave the man who has neglected the founda- 
tion Of all and any strength, an ideological 
and moral conviction. The free man pursues 
happiness in the awareness that it is only 
sorrow which can give to joy proper appre- 
ciation; he can escape the boredom of plenty 
only if he experiences the worry of misery; 
he can enjoy the bright sunshine of the 
day only in contrast to the darkness of the 
night. The free man does not hunt the 
phantom of material satisfaction which in- 
evitably evades him unless he is alert to 
cultural values of life. The free man re- 
spects others as he respects himself; he is 
faithful to himself without being egocen- 
tric; he has a sense of solidarity without 
being conformist. He is a man of public 
responsibility without allowing the public to 
encroach on matters which are reserved solely 
to his personal discretion. The free man is 
dedicated to the cause of such freedom, and 
works for it with calm and determination. 
He has a noble and ennobling purpose to 
live for. 

Is the Western society composed of free 
men? Its cultural and spiritual heritage 
has certainly provided solid foundations for 
such a society. If we have betrayed them, 
if we have betrayed ourselves, then, I am 
afraid, our society cannot hope for coex- 
istence with Communist society; then the 
Western man will succumb to the modern 
Neanderthal man of the East. 


My Trip to Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
7 Friday, July 1, 1960 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
when the eighth grade class of the 
Manalapan Township School of English- 
town, Monmouth County, NWJ., visited 
Washington, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with them. There were about a 
hundred in the group and I offered prizes 
for the four best essays written by the 
members of the class about their trip 
to Washington with their teachers who 
accompanied them to be the judges. I 
have just been notified of the winners 
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and I am very pleased to have these es- 
says written by thtse young Americans 
printed in the ConGRESsSIONAL REcorD. 

The first prize was won by Gerald 
Kuschuk, Woodward Road, Englishtown, 
N.J., and his winning essay follows: 

My TriP TO WASHINGTON 
(By Gerald Kuschuk) 


I shall never forget my trip to Washing- 
ton. It was the climax of years of antic- 
ipation on my part and my fellow classmates, 
It was very inspiring to be in the same city 
where great men of the past and present 
have shaped the destiny of our Nation and 
perhaps the destiny of the world. : 

The U.S. Capitol Building is a magnificent 
structure, housing the legislative branch of 
our Government. Beautiful paintings and 
tapestries decorate the walls of the rotunda. 
Statues of great American statesmen line 
the corridors. Most interesting of all are 
the actual rooms, in Which the Senators and 
Representatives meet to make the laws in 
the democratic fashion which exemplifies 
our democracy. 

Our class was taken on a short ride into 
Virginia to visit Mount Vernon, the home 
of George Washington, the first President of 
the United States. It was in this house, 
with its now antique furnishings, that an 
ordinary citizen surrendered his private life 
to go on to the fame and glory of being the 
Father of his Country. Under his rule, 13 


Andividual Colonies were fused into 1 united 


Nation. 

We visited Arlington National Cemetery 
with deep reverence in our hearts. Here lie 
the remains of the Unknown Soldiers of 
World Wars I and II and of the Korean war. 
A member of the honor guard constantly 
marches near their tombs. We were fortu- 
nate enough to witness the changing of the 
guard. This is a most impressive ceremony, 
and we all enjoyed watching the precision 
with which it was performed. 

The Lincoln and Jefferson Monuments are 
two landmarks to which all tourists and 
visitors are attracted. Their simple beauty 
enhances the personalities of the two great 
Presidents to whom they are dedicated. 

The Washington Monument is a huge con- 
crete tribute to our first President. Each 
landing is dedicated either to a State of the 
Union or a famous American hero. The 
entire city is visible from its top. It is bril- 
liantly lighted at night and is visible from 
@ great distance. 

I am sure many of us would enjoy work- 
ing in the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing. The guided tour was both interesting 
and informative. In the exhibition room, 
all types and denominations of money were 
displayed. Most of us had never seen or 
even dreamed that bills of such denomi- 
nations existed. We saw a $100,000 bill 
and a $500 million Treasury note which 
was one of the highlights of the tour. 

The most memorable part of our trip was 
the tour through the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Building. Located here is the 
chief law enforcement agency of the United 
States, together with its crime laboratories, 
shooting ranges, and offices. This agency, 
under the able direction of J. Edgar Hoover, 
is constantly seeking out those who would 
harm the security of the people of the 
United States. It was very interesting to 
see the same criminal weapons that such 
infamous people as Dillinger, Capone, and 
Ma Barker used. 

We left our Nation’s Capital, weary, but 
happy to have seen the spiritual and moral 
forces which make our Nation the model for 
the free world. 


The second prize was won by Carol 
Marinko, Taylors Mills Road, English- 
town, N.J., and her essay follows: 
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ENGLISHTOWN, N.J., May 20, 1960, 
Hon. JamMEs C, AUCHINCLOsS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE AUCHINCLOsS: First 
of all, may I thank you for taking time out 
of your busy schedule to have visited with 
us, the eighth-grade Manalapan Township 
School students. 

My trip to Washington, D.C., 1960, will, be 
@ memorable one for me in many ways. It 
gives me great honor and pride just to say 
that I have been to the Capitol of the United 
States of America, 

In spite of repairs on the Capitol Building, 
the buildings and grounds were impressive, 
with an air of quiet dignity and beauty. 
One thing that impressed me was the bronze 
Statue of Freedom upon the dome of the 
Capitol. 

It was a pleasure to visit Mount Vernon. 
Everything about it was so historically in- 

‘ teresting. It proves after all that great men 
and women, along with the humblest of 
citizens, did and still do appreciate God’s 
gift to man—the beauty of a garden. 
Please God, help us to keep it so. 

Our visit to the Congress and House of 
Representatives gave me a newer feeling of 
appreciation and responsibility for our Gov- 
ernment, and its difficult tasks ahead. It 
brought home to me clearer than ever, my 
own personal responsibilities toward my 
Government. I thought to myself—here is 
one country where people from all the na- 
tions on earth live in one land by voting 
for the men they want to represent them 
and for the laws which each outlying dis- 
trict in these United States wishes. Many 
times we hear gripes about this or that but 
many times we forget to realize that some 
citizens do not take enough trouble to vote 
or write their Representatives and Congress- 
men or make themselves heard. The men 
who make our laws were voted in by people 
who cared enough about their country to 
vote for the men who would represent them 
and would work to have laws passed to ben- 
efit the separate problems of each district. 
Our district problems of a varied nature are 
brought before Congress and heard. We 
Americans like our system of government 
best. We have the power to make changes 
by democratic processes, through proper 
channels, when we do not like any condi- 
tions. As we see the discord, the riots and 
the bloodshed in many other countries and 
the comparatively orderly way our men in 
Office are voted for and put in power, its 
importance to our country’s people becomes 
intensified. All I can think is: “Please, dear 
God, help us to keep it so, and help me 
always to realize my importance as a 
citizen.” 

Last but not least, what impressed me 
was our visit to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, and Arlington National Cemetery. 

It is so difficult to find the words to ex- 
press my highest, and truest feelings about 
those crosses, row upon row, and words alone 
cannot do justice to those who gave their 
lives for the protection of our freedoms in 
this land of ours, It gave me a feeling of 
awe and humble gratitude to be alive in this 
land of ours. May we only be worthy of 
their great sacrifices. That is the very least 
we owe to those who gave their lives for the 
ideals of the United States of America— 
religion, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Help us to keep it so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Caro MARINKO, 


The third prize was won by Robert 
Yacknowitz, Gordons Corner Road, 
Englishtown, N.J., and his essay fol- 
lows: 

My Trip Tro WASHINGTON 
(By Robert Yacknowitz) 

There are many “Washingtons” a person 

could write about. The Washington Monu- 


D.C. I do not believe that the stu- 


gton. 

Washington itself is beautiful, however, 
there is nothing so great as its atmosphere. 
Washington is toured best at night, for this 
is when the atmosphere is the greatest. A 
person must stop and realize that Washing- 
ton is the nerve center of a nation full of 
democratic ideals. This is what gives 
Washington its great atmosphere. Stand- 
ing on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 
looking toward the Washington Monument, 
with a breeze rustling through his hair, 
should make a man stop and think of the 
wonderful freedom of the United States, 
for somewhere out there beyond Washing- 
ton are lands without the democratic ideals 
of the United States. There are people out 
there who would give anything to trade 
places with him. Many people live in fear 
of a revolution or take part in one and get 
killed. This is not true in the United 
States. People in the United States do not 
worry about their Government. They may 
live in fear of war, but this fear is not great 
because the Government that we have is 
trying to prevent it. 

On the bus to Washington there was gay- 
ity, excitement, and anxiety, for no one 
knew what lay ahead. All during the trip 
there was noise and excitement except when 
we were told to be quiet. The greatest 
amount of respect is not shown by silence 
but it is felt in the hearts of everyone who 
visits Washington. Even the noisiest people 
in the group, deep in their hearts feel 
great respect for Washington. 

A person cannot have Washington de- 
scribed to him. To get the true feeling of 
Washington, he must stand on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial and look at the Wash- 
ington Monument, wondering to himself 
what goes on beyond it. He must look at 
Lincoln himself and wonder if he will 
stand up. He must come to Washington 
and get that strange feeling himself. The 
feeling that comes from the heart. 


The fourth prize was won by Roy 
Daum, Daum Road, Englishtown, N.J., 
and his essay follows: 

My Trip TO WASHINGTON 
(By Roy Daum) 

My trip to Washington impressed me from 
the minute we reached the city until we 
left it. It was not only the national build- 
ings that were so beautiful, but the city 
itself. Alongside of every street there were 
grass and trees to make Washington look 
more beautiful to us. 

Two places in Washington seemed to stand 
out among the others. This first one seemed 
to have special significance. It was Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. Here, as we entered 
we saw rows and rows of graves of soldiers 
killed in action in the two world wars and 
in the Korean incident. When we walked 
up to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
something strange came over me. I cannot 
descrihe it, because it is beyond words. The 
tomb was white, with many sacred words 
carved in the granite. I realized that this 
soldier, whoever he was, stood for the thou- 
sands of men who had not survived the 
endless battles, and whose bodies had never 
been found. God alone is the only one who 
knows the identity of the unknown soldier. 
The changing of the guards fascinated me. 
The immense crowd became silent, so silent, 
that I could hear the distinctive click of 
the guard’s boots hitting the marble floor. 
It remained silent until the changing of the 


ment, the State of Washington, or Wash-. 
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ton Monument made me feel very proud of 


the country I live in. 
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the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 30, 1960; the first written 


by David Lawrence and entitled “Eisen- . 


hower Critics Inconsistent,” and the sec- 
ond written by Gould Lincoln and en- 
titled “A Far Cry from Stephen De- 
catur.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ; 
[From the Washington Star, June 30, 1960] 
EISENHOWER Critics INCONSISTENT—DEMO-<- 

cratic SENATORS WHo Disacres WiTH 

HANDLING or U-2 Are Scorep 


(By David Lawrence) 


Has the “prestige” of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee “reached a new low?” 
The Senate has just been given a report on 
the U-2 affair which in part is concurred in 
by some of its Members, while others dis- 
sent, It lacks coordination and consistency. 
Ten Senators—all of them Democrats, in- 
cluding Senator KENNEDY—officlaily put 
themselves on record as implying that the 
President should have lied to the world. Six 
Republicans and one Democrat insist that it 
was absolutely necessary for the President to 
tell the truth. 

The same committee’s chairman. Senator 
J. Wrm.t1aM Fousrient, Democrat of Arkan- 
gas, after presenting the report to the Sen- 
ate, alleges that the administration is lying 
now about certain aspects of the incident. 
In a speech to the Senate, he says: 

“We are told that this particular flight 
was in a special category; that it was seek- 
ing information of ex importance 
which might not be available later. How- 
ever, we are not told, even under conditions 
of the utmost secrecy, what that informa- 
tion was. In view of the sensitivity of some 
of the other things we were told, this reti- 
cence on the of the executive branch 
raises the question of whether the informa- 
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tion sought on May 1 was in fact as im- 
portant as it has been represented. There 
is ground here for the conclusion that the 
alleged extraordinary importance of this 
information is the administration’s cover 
story for its own costly mistake.” 

To accuse one’s own Government of lying 
to a Senate committee doesn’t seem to bother 
the Senator, who, in the same speech, also 
declares that President Eisenhower should 
have refused to take responsibility for the 
U-2 business and, instead, should somehow 
have evaded the truth. For, while Mr. 
Eisenhower did not really know in advance 
of the particular flight on May 1, he did give 
general authorization in advance and said so 
to the American people and the world. Yet 
Senator FuLsericutT says to the Senate: 

“The gravest mistake was when the Presi- 
dent assumed responsibility for the flight.” 

Senator ALEXANDFR WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
ranking Republican on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Senator FRANK LAUSCHE, 
Democrat of Ohio, in a separate report con- 
curred in by five Republican Senators, re- 
butted this same point as follows: 

“Conditions following the May 1 flight 
having developed as they did, it was unavoid- 
able for the President to make a statement 
with regard to it. If he had to make a state- 
ment, he had to state the truth. Moreover, 
if he had not told the truth by avoiding 
personal responsibility, the four demands 
Khrushchev made upon him in Paris would 
not have been altered.” 

But what is puzzling are the contradic- 
tions in the main report, which frankly says 
that “the sort of information provided by 
the U-2 is of enormous value in assessing 
Soviet capability to mount a surprise attack,” 
and then argues later on as follows: 

“In. looking back, if one accepts the con- 
clusion that the failure of the mission fur- 
nished an excuse for Khrushchev’s wrecking 
of the summit conference, then, in the ab- 
sence of compelling reasons to the contrary, 
there is good reason to conclude that the 
flight should not have gone.” 

But the Secretary of Defense says the 
reasons were compelling and the Senate ma- 
jority report itself concedes the great value 
of information obtained by the U-2 flights, 
which were needed to help protect the 
American people against surprise attack by 
the missiles of the Soviet Union, 

Possibly the prize example of inconsist- 
ency and lack of coordination among the 
Democratic Members is to be found in Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT’s Own speech, when he says: 

“In any event, my argument is not that 
the President should not have told the 
truth; my argument is that he should not, 
as the head of our Nation, have become per- 
sonally involved in the incident, one way 
or the other.” 

This appears to be one of those distinc- 
tions without a difference. For the query 
will be immediately posed as to how a Presi- 
dent of the United States can keep himself 
from becoming personally involved in any 
Official action taken by his own administra-' 
tion. One can hear already the outcries 
from the Democrats demanding an investi- 
gation of why the President, assuming that 
he did blame someone else, didn’t know in 
advance what was being done and why he 
has subordinates who do such things, and 
so on. Indeed, Mr. Khrushchev would not 
have been satisfied with such a patent eva- 
sion of official responsibility and would have 
continued to demand the removal and pun- 
ishment of those same subordinates. 

There was a time when the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had considerabie pres- 
tige. Today its report stands as a glaring 
example of how to furnish arguments to 
the Soviets for use on the air waves to try 
to discrecit the United States and to help 
bring it to a new low in prestige—which 
phrase an American Senator, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
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uses in an indictment of his own Govern- 
ment, . 


[From the Washington Star, June 30, 1960] 
A Far Cry Prom STEPHEN DECATUR 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

We have gone a.“fur piece” down the road 
since the days of Stephen Decatur, a US, 
naval hero in the early 1800’s. It was Deca- 
tur, responding to a toast, who said: “Our 
country: In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be right but our 
country, right or wrong.” Today it has be- 
come popular in certain quarters to decry 
the President of the United States and the 
country’s intercourse with foreign nations. 
The chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, no less—Senator WILLIAM 
Fuusricnt, of Arkansas—at a time when this 
country and President Eisenhower are un- 
der bitter attacks by the Communists of 
Soviet Russia and China, has seen fit to 
charge that the prestige of the United States 
is at a “new low” due to the U-2 incident 
and Japan’s withdrawal of her invitation to 
the President to visit Tokyo. 

PLAYS MR. K.’S GAME 

_ Mr. Pousricut’s address to the Senate fol- 
lowed a few hours after President Eisen- 
hower, reporting to the Nation on his recent 
trip to the Far East, laid the blame squarely 
on the Communists both for the blowup of 
the summit conference in Paris and for the 
riots in Japan which led to the withdrawal 
of his invitation to visit that country. And 
he said: “We in the United States must not 
fall into the error of blaming ourselves for 
what the Communists do, after all, Com- 
munists will act like Communists.” He 
added: “Above all we must bear in mind 
that successful implementation of any 
policy against Communist imperialism re- 
quires that we never be bluffed, cajoled, 
blinded or frightened. We cannot win out 
against the Communist purpose to domi- 
nate the world by being timid, passive or 
apologetic when we are acting in our own 
and the free world’s interests.” 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in his bitter criticism of what 
he called the “bumbling and fumbling” of 
the administration, said the country could 
not “begin to regain our position in the 
world until we can disabuse ourselves of the 
habit of self-delusion, of viewing defeats as 
victories and of advertising blunders as 
strokes of genius.” He went on to say that 
Adlai Stevenson, another Democrat, had been 
right in his May 19 statement that this Gov- 
ernment had given Russian Premier Khru- 
shchey the “crowbar and sledge hammer” to 
wreck the Paris conference. And Mr. Ful- 
bright added on his own: “We might even 
go further and say that we forced Khru- 
shchev to wreck the conference by our own 
ineptness.” om 

Apparently the Democrats have now 
elected to make political capital out of the 
U-2 incident and the withdrawal of the in- 
vitation to President Eisenhower to visit 
Japan. In their efforts to discredit Mr. 
Eisenhower and the Republican administra- 
tion, they seem to overlook the fact they are 
helping to play Khrushchev’s own game, 
which is not only to divide the American 
people, but to make us appear weak and 
inept in the minds of our allies. This is not 
@ pretty picture. It may in the end prove 
mighty poor politics. : 

Part of the Democratic effort, too, is to 
belittle President Eisenhower because of his 
good-will trips to many nations of the world. 
All their criticism is based on the fact that 
the visit to Japan did not come off. They 
overlook the wonderful receptions accorded 
Mr. Eisenhower when he visited capitals of 
our European allies, and then later India and 
other nations of the East, and later still 
when he toured South America. 

President Eisenhower, in his report to the 
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Nation, strongly pointed out that the Com- 
munist leaders had come to regard. these 
good-will visits of the President of the 
United States to the nations of the world 
as a blow to the Communist drive for world 
domination. So much had they become 
aware of this danger, the President said, 
that they had used false reasons for with- 
drawing the Khrushchev invitation to the 
President to visit Russia, and later had gone 
to great lengths to stir up riots in Tokyo 
that; in the end, compelled the Japanese 
Government to withdraw its invitation, too. 
The President couldn’t be righter. Yet his 
critics in this country insist that these ac- 
tions on the part of Red Russians and the 
Red Chinese are to be overlooked because of 
our own “bumbling and fumbling.” How do 
these Eisenhower critics expect the Ameri- 
can people to react to the critics’ own 
blunders? 

ATTACKS NOT NEW - 

Such attacks by Democrats on the Eisen- 
hower administration and its handling of 
foreign relations of this country are not, in 
reality, new at all. When the late John 
Foster Dulles was Secretary of State, the 
Democratic shout was that we had lost all 
our friends abroad; that Mr. Dulles was con- 
stantly bringing us to the brink of war, and 
that he was either too adamant or too yield- 
ing. Indeed, Mr. Dulles was criticized for 
constantly traveling about the world on 
many missions. In those days the same 
charge was made, that the prestige of the 
United States had fallen to a low degree. 
Mr. Dulles died. The expressions of regret 
coming from our friends abroad were sin- 
cere—and they expressed their feeling of 
loss because of the death of a strong, valiant 
leader against world communism. We re- 
discovered, if we did not know it already, 
that we—and Mr. Dulles—had plenty of 
friends abroad. 

The Democrats will have a tough time, if 
they try it, making the American people or 
our allies believe that President Eisenhower 
has sold them short in defense measures 
against the Communists, or that he has 
failed to lead a courageous crusade for world 


peace, 





Upton, Mass., Celebrates 225th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1960 will long be remembered by several 
communities in my district because it is 
the year when outstanding programs of 
events were held to mark noteworthy an- 
niversary dates. 

A short time ago the city of Marlboro, 
Mass., conducted impressive exercises to 
celebrate its 300th anniversary and I was 
privileged and pleased to be able to at- 
tend some of these events. Earlier this 
week, it was a distinct honor for me to 
direct the attention of the House to the 
175th anniversary celebation of the city 
of Gardner, Mass. When the Congress 
reconvenes next month, I will address the 
House on the 300th anniversary of the 
settlement of the Quaboag Planation 
which will be celebrated during Septem- 
ber 16, 17, 18 by the towns of East Brook- 
field, Brookfield, North Brookfield, West 
Brookfield, Warren, and New Braintree, 
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all in my district. These towns were 
formed from the original settlement 
known as the Quaboag Plantation. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am proud indeed 
to bring to the attention of the House the 
225th anniversary of the town of Upton, 
Mass., which will be the subject of a com- 
munity celebration during the approach- 
ing July 4 holiday weekend. While Up- 
ton was incorporated as a town in 1735, 
its history goes back to the very earliest 
days of American history since it is lo- 
cated in an area where King Philip’s War 
began in 1675 with an Indian raid 
against a small settlement. 

Some researchers say that Upton’s his- 
tory perhaps goes back to even earlier 
times. A stone cave or hut discovered 
some years ago in Upton is described as 
being similar to huts found in Ireland 
of sixth century Pictic origin. Iceland 
has similar huts and some investigators 
have stated that the hut possibly may 
have been constructed by Norsemen since 
the Indian tribes in the area were un- 
skilled in masonry. 

Many descendants of the original band 
of early settlers still reside in Upton 
which comprises some 21 square miles in 
area with a population of about 3,100. 
The town was formed from the nearby 
towns of Mendon, Uxbridge, Sutton, and 
Hopkinton. 

Settlement of the Upton region began 
in 1717 when Capt. Ebenezer Wood and 
his family carved a home in the wilder- 
ness. Soon former Essex County neigh- 
bors and friends joined him and a small 
community sprung up. The settlement 
grew slowly because the times were trou- 
bled. The constant threat of Indian 
wars and actual fighting between omi- 
nous periods of peace did little to en- 
courage the growth of frontier settle- 
ments, but despite all these hazards Up- 
ton continued to progress to the point 
where, by 1730 the settlers felt that a new 
town should be formed. 

The residents were finally successful 
in their efforts to form a new town on 
June 25, 1735, and the first town meeting 
was held on July 28, 1735, in the Sadler 
homestead which still stands today. 

Mr. Speaker, this coming weekend the 
community of Upton will conduct simple 
but impressive exercises to mark the 
town’s 225th anniversary. Townspeople 
will note the progress of 225 years in re- 
calling the accomplishments and deeds 
of the courageous early settlers. Under 
the direction of General Chairman Clar- 
ence A. Lamson, a devoted anniversary 
committee has contributed time and ef- 
fort to work out a memorable commu- 
nity celebration in observance of Upton’s 
225th anniversary. 

The 3-day anniversary celebration 
opens this Saturday with a bicycle and 
doll carriage parade, an event which 
should awaken nostalgic memories 
among the many who participated in 
similar enjoyable exercises in past years. 

Later in the day the Upton Little 
League will play the town’s bearded men 
who formed earlier this year the Niagara 
Bush Association in anticipation of the 
anniversary celebration. The associa- 





tion is made up of Upton citizens with 
beards of various sizes and shapes especi- 
ally grown for the anniversary activi- 
ties. 
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Rounding out the day’s events will 
be old fashioned New England bean 
suppers conducted by individual churches 
where old and new friends will meet to 
relive the days and joys of yesterday. 

The program of events for Sunday fea- 
tures a pageant of Upton’s history in the 
afternoon, a Little League baseball game, 
and at night the familiar holiday band 
concert of yesteryear. 

On Monday, the anniversary commit- 
tee is featuring an old fashioned July 4 
parade, complete with floats. A fire- 
men’s muster and an anniversary dance 
in Town Hall are other highlights of the 
day’s events. 

The Upton anniversary program, 
which has been planned for the enter- 
tainment of the townspeople and the 
many visitors from neighboring com- 
munities, is truly impressive. One par- 
ticular aspect of the program, Mr. 
Speaker, should be signaled out for 
special mention: it is a simple and digni- 
fied program which might well be a 
duplicate of the programs held to cele- 
brate Upton’s 100th or 150th anniver- 
saries—and those are memorable cele- 
brations which can be relived in Upton 
this weekend. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of Upton’s 


_225th anniversary celebration, I am in- 


troducing today a special resolution ex- 
tending the greetings and feliciations of 
the House to Upton on the occasion of 
this anniversary. I know that my col- 
leagues will be pleased to join with me in 
paying well deserved tribute to this prog- 
ressive community in my district and its 
people who have contributed so much 
down through the years to the growth 
and advancement of our great country. 

The text of my resolution reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the year 1960 marks the 225th 
anniversary of the incorporation of the town 
of Upton, Massachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of settlement in 
1728 the people of Upton have figured 
conspicuously in the founding and growth 
of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observances of the 225th an- 
nivarsary of Upton is being celebrated with 
impressive community ceremonies which 
will attract many visitors to central Mass- 
achusetts; and 

Whereas Upton is a progressive community 
rich in historic interest, distinguished for 
its fervent civic spirit, and faithfully de- 
voted to American institutions and ideals: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felications to 
the people of Upton, Massachusetts, on the 
occasion of the 225th anniversary of this 
community and the House of Representatives 
further expresses its appreciation for the 
splendid services rendered to the Nation by 
the citizens of Upton during the past 225 
years. 





Civic Leader Cites Accomplishments of 
American Labor Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently one of the outstanding civic and 
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community leaders in my State of Wis- 

consin spoke on the accomplishments - 

of abe wens Ss Se eee 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President — 

that the thoughtful and perceptive com- 

ments of Mr. James Megellas, president 
of the Common Council of the City of 

Fond du Lac, Wis., be printed in the 

Appendix to the Recor, I bring Mr. 

Megellas’ remarks on the American labor 

movement to the attention of my col- 

leagues, because of his outstanding rec- 
ord of civic and community service. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

SPeecH oF JAMES MEGELLAS, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FonD pu Lac COMMON COUNCIL, AT 
THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE SHEBOYGAN 
County AFL-CIO Councm, AND INDE- 
PENDENT UNIONS 


During the year 1959 we repeatedly heard 
&@ great deal about what is wrong with labor 
and charges that unions are too powerful. 
It is rather strange in view of labor’s con- 
structive record that in this day and age 
there are still people who cling to the no- 
tion thay America would be better off with- 
out trade unions. I say this is utterly 
ridiculous. : 

Tonight I would like to talk about “not 
what is wrong with labor” but “what is 
right with American labor.” 

Today there are more than 16 million 
Americans in organized .labor. They are 
here in Sheboygan, in my hometown of 
Fond du Lac, in the State of Wisconsin and 
in America. They work in the shops, they 
work in the mines, they work in the fac- 
tories. They work in our forests, they drive 
our trucks. They operate our railroads. 
They build our schools and churches. These 
same people are members of the PTA’s 
churches, civic association, veterans’ groups, 
fraternities, school boards, city councils, and 
legislatures. They contribute unselfishly in 
time and money to charitable organizations 
and drives. They are good citizens. They 
are the backbone of the country in peace 
as well as in war. 

The labor movement in this country has 
done a great good for the Nation. The ac- 
complishments of the American labor move- 
ment in achieving a better standard of liv- 
ing for workers are unchallenged. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of American trade unions, 
workers in this Nation have a higher in- 
come, work fewer hours, enjoy more pro- 
tection and benefits such as pensions and 
vacations and work under healthier and 
safer conditions than in any other nation 
in the world. 

Sweatshops have been almost completely 
eliminated. Child labor has been almost. 
completely abolished. The American work- 
er has achieved a sense of human dignity 
never before achieved in America or in the 
world. 

I need not remind this group that the 
labor movement was the first to speak up 
and fight for universal free public education 
for all children, regardless of race, color or 
creed. Labor was among the first. to speak 
up for social legislation. Social security 
laws, which bring dignity to working men 
and women in their old age, would never 
have passed if it had not been for the ef- 
forts of labor. Workmen’s compensation, 
the 8-hour day and unemployment com- 
pensation are the product of the labor move- 
ment. And it has played an important role 
in lifting the standard of living for millions 
of Americans who have never even belonged 
to a union or paid a dime in dues. 

Let me quote a paragraph from the pre- 
amble to the AFL-CIO constitution, “We 
shall combat resolutely the forces which 
seek to undermine the democratic institu- 
tions of our Nation and to enslave the hu- 
man soul. We shall strive always to win 
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full respect for the dignity of the human 
individual whom our unions serve.” 

I am not a member of organized labor 
myself but I would be proud to be one. I 
believe that what is good for America is good 
for labor. I cannot subscribe to the phi- 
losophy of what is good for General Mo- 
tors or big business is necessarily good for 
America. The welfare, security and the 
protection of the public interest should and 
must have priority over the interest of any 
economic group. 

I become quite disturbed when I hear 
‘about the so-called power of labor. The 
public is being led to believe that the trade 
union movement has become too powerful. 
We should ask ourselves “too powerful for 
whom?” “Too powerful for what?" Do 
labor unions exploit the many for the bene- 
fit and enrichment of the few? Certainly 
not. The direct opposite is the truth. I see 
no harm in power, if it is power dedicated 
to human values, if it is power for good— 
and that is what the trade movement seeks. 
Yes, labor has used its economic strength 
to improve working conditions and the 
standard of living for all Americans, not 
merely union members. 

But this is not the only arena of endeavor 
in which labor has deployed its forces. 
Labor has continuously fought against racial 
and religious discrimination. Labor has 
been carrying on a drive to wipe out poverty 
and human misery not only here in America 
but anywhere it may.exist in the world. 
Labor was quick to recognize the threat of 
communism in this Nation and has been 
waging an unrelenting war against commu- 
nism and Communist infiltration in the 
labor movement. Under the Red flag there 
are no strikes, no. slowdowns, no absentge- 
ism; no labor problems at all. Neither are 
there any individual freedoms or liberty. 

Yes, organized labor has a record of ac- 
complishments and service of which it can 
be justly proud. 

However, labor cannot rest on its oars. 
For to stand pat would create stagnation 
and in effect the labor movement would be 
moving backwards. 

With the turn of anew decade organized 
labor will be facing new challenges. The 
challenges of automation and new scientific 
and technological advances. This decade 
may very well become known as the soaring 
sixties. I can envison in the very near future 
labor producing not only all the needs and 
requirements of our expanding economy and 
population but for the free world as well and 
doing it in a 30- or 35-hour workweek. 

The problems of labor and the Nation will 
then be that of providing additional recrea- 
tional facilities and educational opportuni- 
ties for its brothers and sisters. However, no 
new gains or progress will be achieved with- 
out resistance and opposition, for organized 
labor is not without its enemies. There is 
no question but that there will be continued 
efforts to retard the progress of the labor 
movement in this coming session of Congress. 
The keynote was sounded in the 1959 session, 

Therefore, it is imperative in this year 
of 1960 that we, members and friends of or- 
ganized labor assembled here this evening, 
resolve ourselves to the rededication to the 
principles and the great tradition of organ- 
ized labor for the betterment of all mankind. 





Address by Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest men the 
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Western Hemisphere has ever produced 
is Rafael L. Trujillo. He is a God-fear- 
ing patriot who is dedicated to the defeat 
of atheistic communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. False rumors have been 
circulated against him by Communists 
and their left-wing stooges. General 
Trujillo is standing like a stone wall 
against the onslaughts and intrigue of 
the enemies of our civilization. He 
needs the support and backing of every 
loyal American. 

We must resist left-wing attempts in 
the United States to destroy him and 
turn his great republic over to the fol- 
lowers of Castro and Khrushchev. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the at- 
tention of the Congress the following 
address by this great and dedicated 
man: 

ADDRESS By His EXELLENCY GENERALISSIMO 
RaFaEL L. TRUJILLO aT THE OPENING CERE- 
MONIES OF THE St. JOHN THE Baptist IN- 
DUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND LIVESTOCK Fair, 
San JUAN DE LA MAGuANA, DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC, APRIL 19, 1960 


Gentlemen, on the 22d of December last, I 
traveled to San Juan to pay homage to the 
memory of the heroes who, with their 
swords, put an end to our wars of emanci- 
pation. Today, I have returned to open the 
St. John the Baptist Fair, held to com- 
memorate another historical event that is 
the first landmark in the wonderful trans- 
formation which, in the space of 21 years, 
has been wrought throughout this vast part 
of our homeland. 

On the 19th of April 1938, when I was on a 
visit to this city, I promised the people of 
the region to raise it to the status of a 
province. Eight months later, on the Ist of 
January 1939, there arose in the eastern part 
of the country, the star of Benefactor 
Province. This is the happy event we are 
celebrating here today under the cloak of 
the name of he who announced the coming 
of our Lord; proof of our love of progress 
and of our Catholic piety and devotion. 

Recently, I also promised the people of 
San Juan that by this date, they would be 
incorporated into the general electrification 
plan of the country. Within less than 120 
days, I have fullfilled that promise. 

Since. yesterday afternoon, this city now 
has the electric current it needed and, very 
soon, with the enlarging of the present in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprises and the 
establishment of others, it will be possible 
to enjoy the full benefits these will provide. 

I am happy to announce that the plan for 
general electrification will not stop at this 
city. It will be extended to Elias Pifia and 
to other parts within this city’s jurisdiction 
and I am animated by the hope that this 


province will contribute to the development. 


of the vital forces of those municipalities 
which, through their geographical location, 
most require to be strengthened. 

I believe that if the people have faith 
in me, it is because they have always seen 
my readiness to provide them with the 
greatest possible happiness without thought 
to whatever obstacles or sacrifices it may be 
mecessary to Overcome or to make in order 
to achieve this. Nevertheless, my task has 
not been an easy one since there have been 
many inherited and acquired habits that 
have done everything possible to obstruct 
me, 

Even now, after a number of years, I find 
myself forced to face a lack of understand- 
ing and the machinations of those who, 
moved by reasons of spurious personal in- 
terests, endeavor to ignore the teachings 
of history and to restore violence and dis- 
order as methods of government. 

All my endeavors were placed at the 
service of peace, and later, to wage an inces- 
sant battle to preserve it and to make it 





permanent, In order to achieve this, it was 
mecessary to reestablish the rule of law and 
respect for legally constituted authority, au- 


thority damaged by 80 years of separation . 


from constitutional and legal norms, 

In order to preserve the peace, it was 
necessary to eliminate the causes of poli- 
tical unrest by fostering a balance between 
the social elements that produce that moral 
phenomenon called peace. Everything that 
has been done throughout the country in 
the space of the last 30 years in the various 
fields of our national activities, everything 
that exists as material proof of the designs 
to promote the common well-being, is the 
miraculous product of that supreme posses- 
sion called peace, 

Anti-Dominican interests abroad have 
conspired against us and against our peace, 
But it will be defended with firmness and 
tenacity because, in my hands, none of the 
Christian and democratic institutions which 
form the basis of the Republic, will ever be 
allowed to perish. 

In the midst of a world agitated by the 


ferment of extremist ideas that preach sub- 


version of everything by means of force, I 
will continue without letup to fight for the 
securing of peace, 

This St. John the Baptist Fair is pre- 
cisely an exhibition of the fruits of peace. 
If the Republic’s provinces have been able 
to assemble here in this magnificent feast 
of labor, giving proof of the stability of the 
nation’s economy, it is because of the at- 
mosphere of order in which men in the 
fields of agriculture, industry and commerce 
have been able to establish and expand their 
enterprises with assurance and confidence, 
under a mantle of liberty. 

Other fairs similar to this one will be held 
throughout other provinces as proof of the 
progress achieved by them during the last 
three decades, and with the idea,of stimu- 
lating the feelings of that brotherly harmony 
which encourages our people in this rebirth 
of our nation. 

It has always been my wish that every 
Dominican participate in the task of fov- 
ernment and that this should be carried out 
in a spirit of justice. I have called for the 
collaboration of those whom I believed to be 
capable of helping to improve the public 
services, or of invigorating the will for that 
general reconciliation which has always 
been outstanding in my political activities, 
and I have carried official action, without 
regionalist discrimination of any kind, to 
every corner of the country, it having been 
my constant desire that every single Domin- 
ican should benefit from the prosperity 
brought in its wake by the efficlency of the 
regime I founded on the ruins of the past. 

I believe in private enterprise and in the 
efforts of the individual to produce wealth. 
In accordance with this conviction, I pro- 
posed that an adequate legislation be voted 
and every institution established that would 
assist those who dedicate themselves to fur- 
thering our economy. The inhabitants of 
this region, those who have given so much 
proof of their assiduity and love of peace, 
may rest assured that at no moment will 
they ever lack the Government’s protection 
and assistance. 

New distributions of land to the peasants; 
new irrigation canals and the improvement 
of the existing ones and regard for the stor- 
age of whatever water may be necessary, will 
be carried out for the purpose of opening up 
new land for cultivation. My land, water 
and road policy isin force. Land for sowing. 
Water for irrigation. Roads for the trans- 
port of crops. 

I call.upon everyone to dedicate himself, 
in the shodow of the prevailing peace, to the 
noble task of expanding his cultivable land, 
of improving the conditions of his cattle, of 
overhauling his methods of cultivation and 
production and to do everything the light of 
his intelligence and the strength of his arm 
may prompt him to do to wrest from the 
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ground of this fertile valley, everything that . 


may be beneficial to its inhabitants and to 
the nation as a whole. 

Nothing and no one can stop our forward 
march. My task has the backing of the 
people whom I have always defended and 
protected. The victories won in the fight to 
achieve stability and a respectable position 
for our homeland, signify the crystalization 
of the great efforts put forth to ovércome in- 
numerable difficulties. 

In order to preserve and to enlarge the 
fruits of these victories, victories that have 
provided Dominicans with a new way of life, 
I know I can rely on your loyalty and pa- 
triotism. The south has never failed to 
respond to the call of honor and glory. 

Gentlemen, on behalf of His Excellency 
the President of the Republic, I am now de- 
lighted to declare open this St. John the 
Baptist Fair, eloquent testimony of the fer- 
tile working spirit developed in the country 
and of the profound religious feelings of its 
people. 





The Van Zandt Bill H.R. 12395, Requir- 
ing Users of Inland Waterways To Pay 
a User’s Charge Will Serve To Elimi- 
nate Unfair Competition Existing in our 
Nationwide Transportation System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
May 25, 1960, when I introduced H.R. 
12395, it is gratifying to observe the 
widespread interest in the proposed leg- 
islation. 

The bill would establish the Inland 
Navigation Commission and authorize 
the provision and collection of fair and 
reasonable charges for use of inland 
waterway navigational improvements, 
constructed, maintained, or operated 
with Federal funds, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There is scant opposition to the user 
charge principle. Presidents Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower have all pub- 
licly urged the imposition of such 
charges for the use of publicly provided 
transportation facilities. 

The Van Zandt bill, H.R. 12395, would 
correct an inequitable situation in the 
field of transportation arising from the 
fact that those who operate on our in- 
land waterways have never paid a user 
charge. 


It should be emphasized that users of 
the federally subsidized inland water- 
ways, built and maintained at taxpayer 
expense, have never paid the Govern- 
ment anything for either the construc- 
tion of or operating on these costly fa- 
cilities. Federal expenditures for navi- 
gation on the inland and intracoastal 
waterways have aggregated more than 
$2.6 billion and have been increasing 
rapidly in recent years. Such expendi- 
tures have risen steadily from $57.2 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $145 million in 1959. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is no denial of the 
fact that barge-line operations on our 
inland waterways form a mature and 
financially strong industry. As such, 
that industry should be required to take 
its place in transportation, on a. self- 
sustaining basis, bearing its own costs 
under conditions of fair competition with 
other modes of transportation. Mr. G. 
C. Taylor, president of the Mississippi 
Barge Lines Co., stated before the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation of 
the U.S. Senate, 85th Congress, on be- 
half of the Inland Waterways Common 
Carriers Association, that the common 
carrier barge-line members handled 24 
billion ton-miles of freight. in 1957 and 
collected revenues of $96 million. Mr. 
Taylor also stated that their rates aver- 
aged about 4 mills per ton-mile as 
against 14 mills for the railroads. An 
analysis of these nine common carrier 
barge-line members on the Mississippi 
River System that reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission indicates 
that the average rate of return on in- 
vestment for transportation purposes in 
1957 amounted to 16.74 percent of un- 
amortized investment before income 
taxes and 10.38 percent of unamortized 
investment after income taxes. 

These figures clearly reveal that the 
barge lines can well afford to pay their 
own way rather than to continue to ex- 
pect the overburdened American tax- 
payers to “pick up the check” for them. 
Therefore there is nothing to justify an- 
nual appropriations year after year from 
funds paid into the Treasury by general 
taxpayers. 

“Transportation Lines on the Missis- 
sippi River System and. the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway for 1959,” a Corps of 
Engineers publication, lists a total of 
1,012 carriers on these waterways, which 
are classified as follows: 34 common car- 
riers, 13 contract carriers, and 965 
exempt carriers. The latter class is priv- 
ileged to operate on the waterways with- 
out regulatory control, and it assumes 
no responsibility for public or common 
carrier service. It is estimated that an 
additional 230 inland waterway carriers 
operate on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, making a total of approximately 
1,240 for all inland waterways. 

These carriers handled 109 billion ton- 
miles of cargo in 1958. Assuming rev- 
enue or value in lieu of revenue of 4.5 
mills per ton-mile, the volume would 
equal $490 million. These data confirm 
that inland waterway barge line opera- 
tions are a large and well-established 
industry. There is no longer any pretext 
of justification for these operators, in 
union with other proponents of naviga- 
tion projects, to come to the Congress 
annually asking for, or, in fact, demand- 
ing, large appropriations from the Treas- 
ury to provide, improve, and maintain 
waterways which facilitate their com- 
mercial operations for private gain at 
taxpayer expense. 

-Mr. Speaker, the taxpayers of this 
country should have long-overdue relief 
from the burden of financing the ever- 
increasing demands of the waterway 
operators and their advocates. They 
clamor for appropriations from the 





These 
users of our waterways also enjoy the 
benefits from the creation of new proj- 
ects year by year—all of this with no 
provision whatever for reimbursement 
of the Treasury for the facilities and 
services furnished them by the public. 
These extortionate demands are always 
asserted, and justification attempted by 
a claim of cheap and trans- 
portation. I ask in all fairness: How 
can transportation be called economical 
or cheap when it falls upon the Federal 
Government to absorb a great share of 
the cost? How can this transportation 
be termed economical when the burden 
is carried by the general tax receipts of 
the Federal Government and, therefore, 
by all the taxpayers rather than the 
users of the waterway and the operators 
of carrier lines? 

The present value of the depreciated 
federally built structures on our inland 
waterway system is estimated to be ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion, with annual 
operating and maintenance expenses 
of approximately $44 billion. These 
expenditures by the Federal Government 
are pure subsidies. They constitute an 
outright gift of $1,200,000 with an addi- 
tional maintenance donation of $35,000 
year after year to each and every one 
of the 1,240 operating carriers. Obvious- 
ly, these subsidies would not be evenly 
divided or accrue among the various op- 
erators; rather they accrue to a rela~- 
tively few large corporations and indus- 
tries that can well afford to pay the full 
cost of the transportation services and 
facilities they receive. 

Approximately 93 percent of all barge 
traffic on the Mississippi River system, 
which includes the mainstem of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, is 
limited to eight classes of commodities. 
These commodities are listed below, with 
the percentage of total traffic represent- 
ed by each class: 
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All other class of commodities pro- 


duce less than 7 percent of the total 
barge traffic. This further emphasizes 
the limited numbers of industries and 
corporations which gain directly from 
the ever-increasing Federal . expendi- 
tures on inland navigation improvements 
and maintenance. 

A user charge of approximately 1.5 
mills per ton-mile on cargo vessels and a 
nominal user charge set up for other 
craft, would be established under the 
provisions of the Van Zandt bill, H.R. 
12395. My bill would provide adequate 
revenues to insure that (1) the present 
useful inland waterway improvements 
could be equitably amortized; (2) that 
the operation and maintenance of the 
inland waterways could be financed; and 


Treasury not only to cover the operation ; 
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(3) that adequate funds would accumu- 
late w provide for the repair and re- 
placeme nt of existing structures and the 
provision of new structures as required 
by the waterway users and approved by 
the Congress. Mr. Speaker, H:R. 12395 
will, in fact, free the long-abused tax- 
payers of this country from an unjust 
and ever-increasing burden of expendi- 
tures for transportation facilities for the 
advantage of a very limited group. It 
will place the responsibility for financ- 
ing these facilities squarely upon the 
commercial interests who can best judge 
the economic value of their own de- 
mands. In conclusion H.R. 12395 will 
not impede, but will positively enhance, 
the efficiency and economy of our trans- 
portation system. Furthermore, it will 
lend dignity and responsibility to the 
demands of carriers that operate on our 
iniand waterway system. And finally it 
will be instrumental in eliminating the 
waste that now exists in our inland 
waterway navigation programs. 


Houston Chronicle Urges De Zavala 
Homesite Be Saved for State Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was recently my privilege to call to the 
attention of the Senate a resolution 
passed by the commissioners court. of 
Harris County, Tex., asking the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to change 
its plans about selling land adjacent to 
the Lorenzo de Zavala cemetery and 
homestead. 

De Zavala was the first Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas and one 
of the signers of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence. His family homesite 
is of great interest to Texans and other 
Americans and should be preserved as 
a shrine. But the identity of this his- 
toric site will be lost if the GSA sells 
surrounding adjacent land to commer- 
cial interests. 

I have asked the GSA to reconsider its 
planned sale of this property at the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot on August 1, 
1960, and am making legislative inquiry 
into feasibility of introducing a bill to 
deed a portion of this property to Texas 
for a State park. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp an excellent editorial on this 
subject from the Houston Chronicle of 
June 19, 1960, which was headed “De 
Zavala Homesite Should Be Saved for 
State Park.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

De Zavata Homestrt SHOULD Bg SAVED FOR 
Srate Park 

An effort to save for posterity one of Texas’ 

most historic spots has been inaugurated by 
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patriotic organizations. It is an effort in 
which city, county and chamber of commerce 
should and no doubt will join. 

The site in question, rich in history, lies 
right across the Houston Ship Channel from 
the San Jacinto Battleground—from the 
monument and the Battleship Texas. There 
is located the site of the home of Lorenzo de 
Zavala, vice president of the first government 
of Texas and a signer of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence. Not far from the site 
of the home—which served as a hospital for 
the wounded of the Battle of San Jacinto— 
is the De Zavala family cemetery in which 
that founder of the republic and David 
Thomas, attorney general of the interim gov- 
ernment, are buried. 

Speed is essential in the move to save this 
historic area from becoming industrial prop- 
erty and make it a State park for the benefit 
of future generations. For the land is a part 
of the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot, which 
the Federal Government plans to sell at auc- 
tion on August 1. 

Wednesday night, the San Jacinto chapter 
of the Sons of the Republic adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon Representatives ALBERT 
THomas. and Bos Casey to ask the Govern- 
ment, first, not to sell Tract 26 of the ord- 
nance depot property on August 1, and sec- 
ond, to give a portion of it to the State of 
Texas for use as a State park. 

Other patriotic organizations such as the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas and the 
Sons of the American Revolution no doubt 
will join the S.R.T. in leading the movement 
for designation of the area as a State park. 

Commissioners court, city council, the 
chamber of commerce and every patriotic 
and civic group in Houston should join in 
this endeavor. Wires to Senators JOHNSON 
and YARBOROUGH as well as our congressmen 
would help, too. 

The homesite and cemetery lie within the 
point of land between the ship channel and 
the San Jacinto River. The 10-acre ceme- 
tery already is part of the San Jacinto Bat- 
tleground Park. If the Government would 
add perhaps 60 acres or so, the entire penin- 
sula could be made a part of the park, or 
could be made a “De Zavala State Park” 
blending in harmoniously with the battle- 
ground, 

On the other hand, if the property were 
sold and a chemical plant or oil refinery 
built on it, the beauty and utility of the 
battleground as a place to visit would be 
impaired seriously. 

This is a project all Houston and Texas 
should get behind. 


Enough Is Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN_THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following compelling editorial 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of Friday, July 1, 1960: 

EnovucH Is ENOUGH 

The State Department’s confession that 
our official policy of “restraint” in_ dealing 
with Fidel Castro has been a failure sug- 
gests an intention to crack down on the 
Cuban dictator. We hope this interpreta- 
tion is correct, for enough is enough. And 
Mr. Castro’s Communist-oriented regime has 
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induled once too often in the game of bit- 
ing the hand that feeds it. 

This latest nip came with the confisca- 
tion of the Texaco oil refinery, whose man- 
agers had refused to refine a batch of Rus- 
sian petroleum shipped to Cuba in a barter 
deal. More confiscations will follow, and Mr. 
Castro is threatening to seize all American- 
owned property in Cuba if Congress finally 
passes the bill empowering the President, in 
his discretion, to reduce imports of Cuban 
sugar. 

We trust that neither Congress nor the 
administration will be intimidated by’ this 
threat. It is much too late for any illusions 
respecting Mr. Castro. He has made a career 
out of slandering the United States and 
paving the way for Communist infiltration 
of Cuba. There is every reason to suppose 
that he will keep on doing this, and that he 
will find one excuse or another for confiscat- 
ing or destroying property owned by Ameri- 
cans. Why should the United States con- 
tinue to support the Cuban economy and 
thereby, support Mr. Castro? Why should 
we continue to pay a premium price for 
Cuban sugar—a price higher than the rest 
of the world pays—and thereby give Mr. 
Castro an annual subsidy of $150 million? 
We hope the sugar bill will be passed, and 
that the President will not hesitate to use 
the authority it gives him to lower the 
boom on the 2-bit dictator .who has de- 
stroyed Cuban-American relations and who 
is well on his way toward wrecking Cuba. 


Rugged Individualism Versus Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent. to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, an edi- 
torial from the Sumter (S.C.) Daily 
Item of June 27, 1960 entitled “Have We 
Abandoned Rugged Individualism for 
Security?” This outstanding editorial 
points up the need for our people to 
turn their attention more toward op- 
portunity than mere security. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Have Were ABANDONED RvuGGED INDIVIDUALISM 
FoR SECURITY 


“With some validity it could be said that 
security has become the ‘opiate of the peo- 
ple’ in America. You do not get boldness 
or dedication to public. service or even 
responsible citizenship from those who 
choose as much idleness as possible as a 
way of life. They cease to be masters of 
the state, as the democratic thesis demands; 
they become its wards. When the citizen 
accepts the government as his guardian, de- 
mocracy is in decay.” 

The above is an extract from an address 
delivered recently by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
former president of Lawrence College and 
now president of the American Assembly at 
Columbia University and chairman of the 
President’s Commission on National Goals. 

In his address Dr. Wriston discussed the 
need of “rugged individuals who like in- 
security and will take chances.” 

“There was a time,” said Dr. Wriston, 
“when the individual was at the core of 
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our political, religious and economic 
thought. Indeed, the key to our history 


is the concept of freedom. 

“Somewhere in the 1930's, or thereabouts, 
rugged individualism became associated 
with industrial piracy, with defiance of 
moral checks, with exploitation of one’s 
fellow men. If I may borrow an expression 
familiar in Britain, when we denounced 
rugged individualism, we ‘threw the baby 
out with the bath -water.’ We went 
too far, for nothing is more obvious than 
that leadership is a word which describes 
@ quality of individual not of a society.” 

Dr. Wriston pointed out some of the harm 
which has befallen this Nation because of 
the passion for security. College students, 
he says, are told to aim for certain jobs 
because there are plenty of vacancies and 
therefore not much danger of unemploy- 
ment. They are advised to train for cer- 
tain vocations because the pay is good, 
rather than because such employment of 
one’s talent and energies bring intellectual, 
spiritual and emotional satisfactions. This 
kind of defensive counsel, the doctor said, 
will never help to produce leadership. 

“A guidance counselor who has made a 
fetish of security, or who has unwittingly 
surrendered his thinking to economic de- 
termination may steer a youth away from 
his dream of becoming a poet, an artist, a 
musician, or any other of thousands of 
things because it offers no security, it does 
not pay well, there are no vacancies, it has 
no future,” said Dr. Wriston. 

Rugged individualism made this the great 
country it is and as Dr. Wriston has said if 
we have abandoned it we have thrown the 
baby out of the window with the water. 
Had it not been for this rugged individualism 
many of our great inventions of today would 
not have come about, Many of our great 
mien of the past would have been mere men. 

Here is another paragraph from Dr. Wris- 
ton’s talk to which we would direct your 
attention: 

“There is nothing in the Bill of Rights 
that promises that the freedom there guar- 
anteed can be enjoyed in comfort or in a 
serene atmosphere. In the long history of 
freedom discomfort has always accompanied 
speaking on controversial matters. There 
never has been a time when there were not 
social sanctions against candor. But if free- 
dom is to amount to anything, one must be 
ready to pay the price, when a man speaks 
out, he must be ready to receive, if not 
absorb, criticism. 

“I am asserting that those who misrepre- 
sent the normal experiences of life, who de- 
cry being controversial, who shun risk, are 
enemies of the American way of life, what- 
ever the piety of their vocal professions and 
the patriotic fiavor of their platitudes.” 

There is so much truth in this statement. 
Many newspapers of today take no editorial 
stand on controversial matters because they 
are afraid of making enemies, It may be a 
lot more pleasant to write about the birds 
and the bees but Dr. Wriston says those “who 
decry being controversial, who shun risk, are 
enemies of the American way of life” and we 
are inclined to agree with him. While no 
one wants to make enemies, yet if one does 
in the discharge of a duty there should be no 
great worry over it. 

One of the great troubles with America 
today is that there are too many people who 
will not speak out. A businessman is afraid 
to speak out because he fears he might lose 
a dollar or two in trade, a professional man 
who is afraid to speak out because he might 
lose a client, a politician is afraid to speak 
out because he fears he might lose a vote. 
And so you have it. 


We need more rugged individualism in 
America. 
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Resolution of City Council of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in the 
rush for recess and the national political 
convention, which take some of us in the 
opposite direction, I wish to call atten- 
tion again to a very important ceremony 
which will take place in the city of 
Philadelphia on July 4. 

Two great events will be celebrated. 

The 184th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of our country, and the formal 
presentation of the 50-star flag to the 
State of Hawaii. 

It will be my honor and pleasure to 
make this presentation to my friend and 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ha- 
waii. We look forward to welcoming him 
and all others who wish to take part in 
this historic occasion. ; 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a resolution passed by the City Council 
of Philadelphia, inviting all Members of 
Congress to attend the ceremonies at In- 
dependence Hall on July 4. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 59 
Urging members of the State Legislature of 

Pennsylvania and of the Congress of the 

United States to form a delegation of dis- 

tinguished legislators to come to Philadel- 

phia to attend the ceremonies on July 4 

at Independence Hall 

Whereas this Nation observes the 184th 
anniversary of its independence on July 4, 
1960; and 

Whereas the city of Philadelphia, where 
the Founding Fathers created the historic 
document of liberty, the Declaration of In- 
dependence declaring the Thirteen Colonies 
@ free and independent nation, will observe 
this occasion with appropriate public cere- 
monies in Independence Hall at 11 a.m.; and 

Whereas this celebration will salute the 
new State of Hawaii and will feature as its 
keynote speaker the Honorable Hrram L. 
Fone, U.S. Senator from the State of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas a historic moment will be shared 
at this observance when the 50-star flag, 
which becomes official on this Fourth of 
July, is raised for the first time at the spot 
where American liberty came into being: 
Therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby urge the mem- 
bers of the State Legislature of Pennsylvania 
and of the Congress of the United States to 
form a delegation of distinguished legisla- 
tors to come to Philadelphia to attend the 
ceremonies on July 4 at Independence Hall, 
as an inspiration to their constituents all 
over America to join also in the national 
pilgrimage to this hallowed shrine. 

Resolved, That the city representative for- 
ward invitations and certified copies of this 
resolution to Hon. David L. Lawrence, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; Hon. John Morgan 
Davis, Lieutenant Governor; Hon. Hiram G. 
Andrews, speaker of the house; and Hon. M. 











Two Articles, “A Fighter for Freedom” 
and “A Life Devoted to Others,” Con- 
cerning the Tragedy and Death of Mi- 
lada Horakova and Democracy in 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I took the floor of Congress to dis- 


10th anniversary of her death. On June 
27, the Brandon Sun, Brandon, Mani- 
toba, Canada, carried two items, both 
discussing directly and indirectly the 
question of freedom and what has hap- 
pened to freedom in Czechoslovakia. 
To those who love freedom, to those 
who fear for the future of democracy in 
America and other countries now sup- 
posedly in the free world, I hope we can 
take a lesson from the tragedy and death 


items for the full consideration of my 
colleagues: 
A FIGHTER FoR FrREeEepoM 


Women’s organizations in the United 
States, Canada, and many other countries of 
the free world are remembering today the 
10th anniversary of the tragic death of Dr. 
Milada Horakova. 

After 10 years the name may not be 
familiar to newspaper readers. Yet it is a 
name which should not be forgotten by 
People to whom freedom is not an empty 
word, for Milada Horakova gave her life for 
ffeedom. She was executed, together with 
three other Czech patriots, by the Com- 
munist regime in Prague on June 27, 1950. 
A few days later, speaking in the House of 
Commons in London, Winston Churchill 
said: “I fully share the grief and indignation 
which you feel at the cruel judicial murders 
in Czechoslovakia.” And Mr. Ernest Davies 
added: “I can assure the House that the 
(British) Government utterly deplore these 
political trials, which are directed against 
people who have loyally served the cause of 
freedom.” . . 

Protests against the executions were voiced 
in the United Nations, in parliaments,. by 
international women’s organizations, by 
prominent men and women all over the 
world. 

Who was Milada Horakova to arouse such 
response to her death? 

No account of her career as lawyer, social 
worker, parliamentarian, and prominent fig- 
ure in the political life of her country and 
in international women’s organizations can 
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do justice to her stature as an exceptional 
woman, an exceptional human being. In her 
death she became the symbol of a fearless 
fighter for freedom not only in her country 
but around the world. 

' Ghe first became a “criminal” when, in 
August 1940, the Nazis had arrested her and 
her husband for helping persons wanted by 
the Gestapo, for aiding families of Nazi vic- 
tims—for helping her fellowmen. Demo- 
cratic ideals and love of freedom were s0 
deeply rooted in her that she never betrayed 
them through 5 years of torture, misery, and 
humiliation of the Nazi concentration camps. 
Preed by the American Army, she returned 
to her country and immediately resumed her 
fight for freedom against the new danger of 
Communist totalitarianism. She met the 
Communists at every turn, knew their per- 
fidy and intrigue at firsthand—both in the 
Women’s National Council and in Parliament. 
Even after the February 1948 coup, when 
the Reds imposed their dictatorship on 
Czechoslovakia with all the power of the 
USS.R. behind them, Milada Horakova did 
not give up the struggle for freedom and 
never lost hope. 

The Communists took their revenge. To 
gether with a group of 13 patriots, Milada 
Horakova was given a theatrical trial which 
was to demonstrate the power of the Red 
regime and to crush the spirit of those who 
followed her example of never betraying the 
cause of democracy and freedom. 

Shortly before the Communist court passed 
the death sentence, Dr. Horakova declared: 

“Under the new concept of law we are 
called traitors, but we still know that if we 
had freedom of action again, we would act 
no differently than we have acted all our 
lives truly serving the noble ideals of liberty, 
democracy, social progress, and humanity. 
That loyalty is now considered treason. We 
stand here unshaken while expecting the se- 
verest penalty. In this most trying moment 
we take strength from the realization that we 
were not alone in our actions, that our cause 
will not die with our going. There are men 
abroad in the free world who will win our 
battle and prove that our cause was just. 
I shall gladly accept this punishment, this 
sacrifice, knowing that it will strengthen 
others in resisting communism.” 

It was this rare greatness of spirit which 
stirred the world 10 years ago and which 
those who understand its message are com- 
memorating today. 


Mrtapa HorakovA—A Lire DEVOTED TO 
OTHERS 


Born on December 25, 1901, in Prague, 
Milada from childhood showed a certain tal- 
ent and determination, combined with a gift 
of warm human feeling. She could be 
deeply moved or inspired; enthusiasm was 
mo mere flash for her, but entailed an obli- 
gation. 

The First World War, liberation for the 
nation, and the founding of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic came while she was a high 
school student. After that she studied at 
Charles University in Prague, and took her 
doctor of laws in 1926. Even before grad- 
wating she started to work with Senator 
Plaminkova, the leader of the equal rights 
movement and president of the Czechoslo- 
vak National Women’s Council. 

She married in 1927 and started work soon 
after in the: social welfare office at Prague 
city hall. For years her chief was Dr. Peter 
Zenkl, founder of the grand social program 
and institutions of the capital city, later 
mayor and Vice Prime Minister. Her closest 
colleague was Ruzena Pelentova, director of 
the welfare department, for whom she 
headed the legal section. 

Milada’s daughter was born in 1933 and 
brought daily joy to her heart, for she was 
as fine a mother as she was a lawyer and 
public servant. Politics was not her interest 
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until after the Second World War; she did 
not even join a political party at first, 
though she later joined the National Social- 
ists, founded on the principles of President 
Masaryk and led by Eduard BeneS. 

Dr. Horakova soon won recognition in both 
the women’s movement and the city welfare 
department. She worked with Senator Pla- 
minkova on a number of laws establishing 
complete civic equality for women in all 
fields. In social work, she specialized in 
legal protection for children, their health, 
and guidance. These efforts took her abroad 
to frequent conferences; she was active in a 
number of international organizations and 
was elected to responsible offices in several. 
She spoke French and German, and was @ 
good public speaker. 

Milada Horakova’s strong personality led 
to outstanding service during the cruel Nazi 
occupation; the loss of national independ- 
ence was a challenge for her to underground 
work. In the resistance group called PVVZ- 
UVOD she worked on drafts for the legal 
reconstitution of the Republic beside many 
dangerous and responsible assignments. 
The Gestapo finally arrested her and her 
husband in the summer of 1940 and im- 
prisoned them until the end of the war. 

Those were years of constant degradation, 
tyrannous inquisition with physical torture 
in Pankrac Prison in Prague and Terezin 
Fortress. None of this broke her, however. 
Instead, she became a ministering angel to 
fellow prisoners, and many. are the lives she 
saved through clever intellectual duels with 
their tormentors, her utter courage in un- 
believable physical exploits. In October 
1944, she stood before the Nazi Superior 
Court in Dresden and heard the state prose- 
cutor demand the death penalty, followed 
by the judges’ sentencing her and a large 
group of Czechs to 8 years’ imprisonment. 
That saved her from the worse fate of exter- 
mination camp, but nevertheless of the 41 
convicted with her, only 11 lived through to 
the end of the war. 

Horakova was in prison at Aichach in 
Bavaria in May 1945 when the American 
Army liberated the region and she returned 
to her family in Prague. She lost no time 
in starting to work again. First she was 
elected president of the Women’s National 
Council to succeed Senator Piaminkova, who 
had been executed by the Nazis on June 27, 
1942. Then she entered national politics, 
was elected to the Provisional National As- 
sembly and then to the Constitutional As- 
sembly. These and many other positions 
she accepted with a complete sense of re- 
sponsibility and devotion. “My life has 
been returned to me as a gift,” she said, “and 
I am obliged to devote it to others. I shall 
go straight along that road.” 

Knowing her ability and wide popularity, 
the Communists attempted to win her over 
to their side before “the inevitable victory 
of the revolution.” She refused every ap- 
proach, resigned all public offices, and went 
underground again in the struggle to regain 
national liberty. 

The Red regime arrested her on Septem- 
ber 27, 1949, left her in prison for 9 months 
without contact with counsel or the outside 
world. When brought with 12 others before 
a@ people’s court of one judge and two party 
henchmen, but no jury, it was apparent 
from the cynical attacks by the prosecutor 
and shameful articles in the press that the 
purpose of the trial was to portray the ac- 
cused as “enemies of the working class.” 
That was ironical after Horakova’s life as a 
social worker among the poorest of the poor, 
and after innumerable laws initiated by the 
Socialist Party through the years specifically 
to protect and raise the standard of living 
of the working class. 

Throughout the trial Milada’s character 
shone through that gloomy courtroom as a 
beacon of -courage and indestructible 
patriotism. 


July 2 
The 1959-60 Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1960, which 
ends at midnight tonight will show ap- 
proximately a one-half-billion dollar 
surplus. This is almost double the $217 
million surplus which was estimated at 
the beginning of the current fiscal year. 
It reflects a moderate decrease in Fed- 
eral expenditures and a rise in tax rev- 
enues somewhat greater than that orig- 
inally estimated by Treasury Depart- 
ment officials. 

This sizable and important budgetary 
surplus is more than just a statistic. It 
represents the fulfillment of a pledge by 
this administration that every possible 
effort would be made to keep Federal 
expenditures in line, and to see to it 
that increased expenditures are com- 
pensated for by increases in the tax 
revenues. 

The President’s position is clear cut. 
He believes that responsible government 
depends upon and must be geared to 
sound fiscal and budgetary policies. 
Looking to the future, it is necessary 
that we not only balance the Federal 
budget—but that we go one step beyond 
this and achieve a surplus—especially 
in prosperous years. ‘The need for a 
surplus is imperative in order that the 
day will come when we will cut down 





_our Nation’s herculean $285 billion Fed- 


eral debt. 

In my mind, the Federal budget is 
something of a barometer of fiscal and 
governmental soundness. Although by 
no means an exact or even highly sensi- 
tive indicator, it nevertheless guides us 
as to whether we, as a nation, are pursu- 
ing policies which in the long run will 
keep our Nation strong. Furthermore, 
it also tells us something about the im- 
pact of government in our society and 
in this way gives us a clearer and better 
picture of our overall national economy, 

Admittedly we cannot and must not 
worship at the “holy grail” of a balanced 
budget.. We must examine our needs and 
understand the potential of the Federal 
Government to deal with them in terms 
of dollar and common sense. The budg- 
et, as @ measuring device, helps us to 
do this. 

The 1960 fiscal year half billion dollar 
surplus, for all of the reasons which I 
have indicated, is an important and 
significant achievement. I am delighted 
today to call it to the attention of the 
Senate and ask that an excellent edi- 
torial from today’s New York Times be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 1, 1960} 
Tue 1959-60 Bupcsr 


When the Nation’s fiscal year 1959-60 came 
to an end yesterday the Treasury was able to 
report that, in round figures, its receipts for 
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that year had exceeded expenditures by $500 
million, There were intimations that when 
the final tabulation has been completed, in 
a fortnight or so; the figure may reach $600 
million. 

A surplus of $600 million in a budget of 
$77 billion is impressive or unimpressive, de- 
pending upon what one takes as a basis of 
comparison. This surplus, for example, is 
the smallest of the three achieved during 
the Eisenhower administration, which be- 
gan in fiscal 1953-54. The two others, which 
came in fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957, were 
both of the same general magnitude, roughly 
$1.6 billion, or approximately three times 
the dimensions of the surplus just reported. 
As @ matter of fact, there is a widespread 
feeling that under sound budgetary pre- 
cepts the prevailing economic conditions 
during 1955 and 1956 should have produced 
considerably larger surpluses than the $1.6 
billion of those earlier years when the budget 
was in black ink. 

Regardless of whether the 1960 surplus 
turns out to be $500 million or $600 million, 
it will remain a major accomplishment for 
those who recall the skepticism that greeted 
President Eisenhower when he set a balanced 
budget as the basic objective of fiscal policy 
@ year and a half ago. The country had 
slipped into a deficit to the extent of $1.5 
billion in fiscal 1958, and when Mr. Eisen- 
however, in January, 1959, announced his 
determination to return to a balanced 
budget by 1960 the country was in the midst 
of what was to prove the deepest plunge 
in red ink in its peacetime history. When 
the final results for fiscal 1959 were in they 
showed that budget receipts had fallen to 
$68 billion, the lowest figure since 1956, while 
expenditures had soared to $80.9 billion, a 
total that exceeded that of 1953, the peak 
year of the post-Korean rearmament boom, 
by $6.7 billion and contrasted with the low 
point for spending under the present ad- 
ministration, the $64.6 billion to which it 
had been reduced in fiscal 1955. 

The decision of the President on this occa- 
sion came at a time when the predominantly 
Democratic Congress was in little mood for 
economy. But it came at a time when it 
struck a tremendous response with the pub- 
lic. In this week’s budgetary figure we have 
the answer to the question: “Whose views 
prevailed on that vital issue?” 








An Opportunity for the Good Neighbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter to 
the President from a recent issue of the 
Washington Daily News and a letter of 
thanks from Mr. Persio C. Franco for the 
open letter to the President be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN OPpporTUNITY FOR THE Goop NEIGHBOR 

Dear Mr. Presiwent: Chile is suffering a 
great catastrophe. Thousands have died in 
earthquakes still rocking the southern part 
or the Republic. Thousands more will die, 
undoubtedly, from injuries, hunger, and ex- 
posure, because it is so difficult to get food, 
medicine, clothing, blankets, and emergency 
shelier to them fast enough, and in ade- 
quate quantities. 
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Conservatively, about 10,000 persons are 
homeless. Some estimate 50,000, and even 
more. Seasons are the reverse of ours in 
the Southern , and winter is set- 
ting in there. It is cold and rainy. Frosts 
and freezing weather are due. 

The Red Cross is doing its utmost, but 
it has no plenary to cut redtape 
and order all facilities available to the United 
States to be put to use in this emergency. 

Aware of this, you have already sent our 
miiltary planes and helicopters to deliver 
emergency rations and medical supplies. 
Twenty-four cargo planes today began trans- 
porting two Army field hospitals with 420 
doctors and nurses, from the United States 
to Chile. 

But this is a truly great disaster, and 
much, much more is needed, and will be 
needed for many months. ’ 

After the hot coffee and the inocula- 
tions, after the emergency rations and field 
medical care, thousands of Chileans will 
face a bitter winter, roofless in an area sparse 
of extra living space, and with their means 
of livelihdod smashed. 

If a disaster of such magnitude struck 
@ country even as big, rich, and well organ- 
ized as ours, it would still require a major 
national effort to alleviate the suffering it 
would cause. 

The Chilean Government is doing every- 
thing it can, but it cannot call up non- 
existent resources. 

Mr. President, you have already exercised 
your powers as Commander in Chief to help 
our friends in Chile. As Commander in 
Chief, you can, we believe, do even more. 

Our military forces have in storage vast 
quantities of blankets, tents, and rations 

The Agriculture Department has enor- 
mous quantities of surplus fdod. 

The Navy has ships, 

Supplies held by various Government 
bureaus could be loaded, for instance, on 
fast flattops, if you just pass the word, as 
Commander in Chief. 

By off-loading the planes (as was done a 
few years back when the aircraft carrier 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt visited Chile), a 
big cargo of much needed material could be 
taken to Valparaiso, or perhaps even to 
Puerto Montt, which is closer to the disaster 
area. 

This is the kind of help that will be most 
needed, not only for the next few weeks, but 
in the bitter winter months ahead, and it is 
the kind of help that only the United States 
is equipped to give promptly. 

It goes without saying that Chile knows 
the United States is her good neighbor, just 
as we know that Chile is ours. 

However, the United States has been the 
target of an incessant propaganda all over 
South America. Millions of persons there be- 
lieve that our country is indifferent to their 
human needs. Many believe the anti- 
Yanqui propaganda they hear—that greed 
alone motivates our actions. 

Recently you caused to be made public 
an exchange of letters with Chilean students, 
who asked you not only about the attitude 
of our Government toward the Government 
of Cuba, but also about our policies toward 
Latin America in general. 

In the reply to these students, which you 
helped to prepare, you spoke also to all of 
Latin America. 

In getting all possible aid to Chile as 
quickly as we can, your actions will speak 
as loudly as your words, and will refute the 
slanders carefully spread by those who would 
destroy the good will and the solidarity of 
the Americas, 


Movep BY MESSAGE TO IKE ON CHILE 


Your open message to President Eisen- 
hower “An Opportunity for the Good Neigh- 
bor” concerning the present terrible catas- 
trophe in Chile has moved me to tears. It 


is a magnificent expression of human com- 


It reminded me of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
immortal words: “The truest greatness lies 
in being kind.” I will frame that page of 
your newspaper to hang in the sitting room 
of our humble home. 

Prrsio C. Franco, 





U.S. National Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States of America is a nation 
dedicated to the principles of national 
freedom and the recognition of the im- 
portance of individual rights and per- 
sonal liberty. 

Our Nation is founded upon these 
principles, and since the United States 
emerged from the American Revolution 
as a free nation, Americans in every 
generation have fought and died to pre- 
serve American independence and to 
maintain individual liberty for our citi- 
zens. 

Today there are some who have ex- 
pressed grave concern over what they 
term our lack of national purpose. Mr. 
Stanley U. Roberts, editor of the Wave 
Publications of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
met the challenge of those who doubt ~ 
our national purpose in a stirring edi- 
torial which is especially appropriate on 
this eve of our celebration of Independ- 
ence Day, 1960. 

Mr. Roberts’ editorial which follows 
is a timely and inspiring message to all 
Americans clearly defining our heritage 
of individual liberty from which emerges 
our national purpose: 

Take aim: Whether it is known as a pur- 
pose, an aim, a goal, or by any other name, 
candidates, national magazines, metropoli- 
tan newspapers suddenly have become con- 
cerned over what they have branded as our 
lack of a national purpose. 

When he spoke at baccalaureate services 
for this month’s crop of graduates from 
the University of Southern California, the 
Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Diocese of California, 
pointed out that “it continues to look as 
though our only purpose is to save our own 
skins,” and if this continues, we will have 
less than our competition. 

The speaker predicted that a national pur- 
pose will become vividly evident again when 
more individuals “have a clear and sound 
personal purpose and actively manifest it in 
public affairs.” 

It may be merely a matter of degree, but 
all of these publications and individuals 
appear to have lost sight of the fact that 
this Nation, and the citizens who comprise 
it do have a national aim, one that prob- 
ably is the most radical and idealistic in 
the history of nations. 

That aim is cited in the Declaration of 
Independence and the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 
Its safeguards are spelled out in the 10 
amendments to the Constitution which are 
known as the Bill of Rights. 

There is a tendency to believe that the 
intervening 184 years since the signing of 
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the Declaration may have made the thinking 
in the three documents obsolete, It is true 
that forms and technology have experienced 
broad and sweeping changes in that time, 
but history in the memory of the present 
generation shows that there has been no 
change in the fundamental forces that drive 
men. The powers which might have been 
vested in kings in 1776 today are in the 
hands of dictators. 

The inspiration which induced the Found- 
ing Fathers to form a radical government 
dedicated to the preservation of individual 
rights and freedoms is as important today 
as it was then, Today's greatest witnesses 
to this are not those individuals behind 
the Iron Curtain who never have known 
any real freedom, but those citizens of 
formerly free countries which have suc- 
cumbed to the modern dictatorship of Rus- 
sian communism. 

This could have been the “clear and sound 
purpose” to which the bishop referred at 
the baccalaureate service. 

There certainly could be no finer goal than 
the preservation of the most radical form 
of government in history, once known as the 
“American dream” because it is dedicated 
to the individual and his rights. 

The United States and its citizens do not 
lack a purpose. We do need a never-failing 
realization that we have had the finest 
through the entire history of our Nation 
and that is is worth keeping at any cost. 





Economic Growth—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wall Street Journal, of 
Thursday, June 16, 1960, carried a fea- 
ture article by W. Allen Wallis “Catch 
Phrase of the Day: Though Economic 
Growth Includes Real Issues, It Masks 
Dubious Political Aims—United States 
Leads Russia,” which I desire to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues. It 
follows: 

CaTCH PHRASE OF THE Day: THOUGH Eco- 
womic GrowTH INCLUDES Rea Issvuzs, IT 
Masks Dusiovus PouirTicaL AlImMs—UNITED 
Srates Leaps Russia 

(By W. Allen Wallis) 


(Mr. Wallis is special assistant to President 
Eisenhower and executive vice chairman of 
the cabinet committee on price stability for 
economic growth. This article is excerpted 
from a speech made to business and financial 
journalists. ) Fs 

Unparalleled improvement in material lev- 
els of living, though dramatic, is far from 
the most important part of the story of 
American economic growth. 

Two other features are even more signifi- 
cant: first, the nonmaterial benefits of eco- 
nomic growth, in the form of improvements 
in the quality of our life; and, second, the 
broad diffusion of both material and non- 
material benefits to all the people. 

Growth is not an end in itself. We do 
not live to grow; we grow to live better. 
And we do live better, not only by consum- 
ing better but also by working under better 
conditions, 

Economic growth has provided us with 
leisure to enjoy the fruits of our efforts and 
to engage more fully in a richer variety of 
cultural and recreational pursuits. It has 
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made possible higher levels of education and 
enlarged opportunities for creative activity. 
It has greatly widened the choices open to 
the average citizen, and it has given him 
vastly increased opportunities for developing 
and utilizing his individual capacities. It 
has given new dimensions to individual dig- 
nity and endeavor. In short, our economic 
growth has brought us more and better 
means of satisfying our wants, and it has 
also brought us better wants. 

Throughout history it has been taken for 
granted, as it is taken for granted in many 
parts of the world today, that the inescap- 
able lot of most of humanity is to live out 
their lives in toil, misery, ignorance, and dis- 
ease. A unique feature of our economic 
growth has been the broad sharing of prog- 
ress among all groups. We represent the 
nearest approach to a classless society. 

What we tend to take for granted may well 
prove transitory unless we understand the 
sources of our past economic progress. 

Economic growth is one of the catch- 
phrases of the day. Behind the phrase there 
are, to be sure, real and important issues; 
but they are not simple issues. Economic 
growth is difficult to define and more diffi- 
cult to measure. 

Generally, people think of economic 
growth as an increasng supply of goods and 
services. This is all right as far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go very far. As population in- 
creases, a larger supply of goods and serv- 
ices is needed to maintain a constant level 
of output. An economy may get bigger— 
or “grow” in an absolute sense, perhaps 
even as a world power—without adding to 
individual welfare. Obviously, growth must 
involve rising levels of per capita output if 
it is to mean increased welfare. 

But this is not all. Growth in any mean- 
ingful sense must mean not just more 
things, but more things that are useful and 
that people want. Evolution in the composi- 
tion of output is as much a part of eco- 
nomic growth as is expansion of the volume 
of output. Similarly, if growth is to be 
meaningful the output must be well dis- 
tributed, 

FREE CHOICES 

In our economy, changes in the composi- 
tion of output reflect the free choices of the 
people, and the valuation of the output re- 
fiects the values placed on goods and serv- 
ices through voluntary purchases and sales. 
Private output conforms to choices made in 
the market, and public output to choices 
made through political processes by freely 
elected representatives. In a centralized 
economy, both private and public output 
reflect the choices and values of the au- 
thorities, and the values placed on goods 
and services also represent authofitarian de- 
cisions. There is no valid criterion of the 
extent to which the nominal growth 
achieved by a centralized economy is mean- 
ingful growth in terms of the aspirations 
and desires of the people. 

Clearly, true growth must refer to eco- 
nomic welfare. This means we must con- 
sider not only goods and services but non- 
material aspects of growth. As our pro- 
ductive capacities have risen, we have 
chosen to take part of our growth in the 
form of leisure and improved working con- 
ditions. 

If the concept of growth is complex and 
elusive, as I have been trying to indicate that 
it is, the problem of measuring growth is 
fearsome. 
data, but the qualitative and nonmaterial 
aspects of growth are impossible to quantify. 

Six of the most common-~ gages of eco- 
nomic growth are the percentage rates of 
increase in real gross national product, that 
is, gross national product adjusted for price 
changes; real gross national product per cap- 
ita; industrial production;. output per.man- 
hour worked; output per unit of labor and 


Not only do we lack adequate. 
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capital combined; and real disposable per- | 
sonal income per capita. 

Before considering what each of these 
gages appears to show, let us consider cer. 
tain major shortcomings that seriously limit 
what any of them really show. These ubiq- 
uitous flaws, which create troubles for any- 
one trying to compare growth rates between 
countries or between times for a given coun- 
try, are: deficiencies of data, vagaries of 
valuation, aberrations of averages, and 
treacheries of timing. 

About the deficiencies of data I will say 
little, except that the- basic figures on gross 
national product or industrial production 
even for this country—and ours are the best 
in the world—involve liberal use of estima- 
tion and guesstimation, of interpolation and 
extrapolation, of approximation and adjust- 
ment. 

The valuation problem I have already al- 
luded to. The list of things produced in- 
cludes such heterogeneous products as ap- 
ples, nuts, bolts, cloth, appendectomies, trac- 
tors, missiles, financial writing, and speeches. 
To measure the list by a single number it is 
necessary to put a value on each item. In a 
market economy, we can value most things 
by prices people voluntarily pay and accept. 

Even in our economy, however, a large 
and increasing share of output is govern- 
mental, and can be valued in terms of things 
used up. But just using uv something by no 
means guarantees that an equal value is 
created; sometimes it is more, too often it is 
less. 

The magnitude of the valuation problem 
is shown by the comparatively simple prob- 
lem of comparing Russian gross national 
product with ours. The two lists of products 
must be valued by the same prices, other- 
wise the comparison will reflect differences 
in prices, not just differences in gross na- 
tional product. If Russian prices are applied 
to their output and to ours, our gross na- 
tional product is nearly four times theirs. If 
American prices are applied to the outputs 
of both countries, we are only twice their 
size. Russian gross national product is com- 
monly described as 40 percent of ours. This 
results from splitting the difference. 

Averages can be tricky, and every one of 
the growth measures is an average of diver- 
gent rates of growth prevailing in different 
parts of the economy. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, for the overall average to go up even 
if every separate part is constant or even 
declining. 

To see that this is possible, suppose that 
@ country has half its economy in agricul- 
ture, and that growth is slower in agriculture 
than in the other half of the economy (both 
these things are true of Russia). The aver- 
age rate of growth for the whole economy 
will be halfway between the rate for agri- 
culture and the rate for nonagriculture. 
Now suppose that the economy changes, and 
the nonagricultural segment is larger than 
the agricultural. Even if the rate of growth 
stays the same in both agriculture and non- 
agriculture, the new average rate of growth 
for the whole economy will be nearer the 
nonagricultural than the agricultural rate, 
and therefore higher than before. 


AGRICULTURE'S RATE 


This kind of thing is in fact happening 
in Russia. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the opposite is happening. Agri- 
culture here has an extraordinarily large 
rate of growth, so we are able to shift re- 
sources into things like services where 
growth is slower; and this pulls down the 
figures on our average rate of growth. 

Another affliction of our measures of 
growth is the problem of a proper timespan, 
whatever criterion is used. Likewise every 
kind of growth, economic growth proceeds 
at an uneven pace. Measurements must be 
made at times far enough apart to average 
out seasonal, cyclical, and erratic fluctua- 
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tions. They must, for example, cover a full 
business cycle as an ubsolute minimum, and 
preferably several cycles. Measurements of 
growth must begin and end at comparable 
cyclical stages. A fictitiously high rate will 
result if we start at a cyclical trough and 
end at a peak, or a fictitiously low rate if we 
go from a peak to a trough. Peak to peak 
measurements are best, for peaks of suc- 
cessive cycles trace the course of economic 
growth in fairly smooth and regular fasion. 

These limitations on proper time periuds 
prevent making—honestly—a number of 
comparisons in the period since World War II 
that would be interesting. In that period 
there have been only three peaks, 1948, 1953, 
and 1957 and the middle one, 1953, was the 
peak of the Korean war boom. Thus, there 
is one and only one period that meets the 
requirements for a meaningful measurement 
of growth; namely, 1948-57. 

While some politicians have presented 
comparisons of the growth rate from 1947 to 
1958 with that from 1953 to 1959, this can 
only be described as unwary, unwise, or un- 
scrupulous, for 1947 was a war reconversion 
trough, 1953 was both a war peak and a 
cyclical peak, and 1959 was a year of expan- 
sion but neither a trough nor a peak. Such 
unwise, unwary, or unscrupulous compari- 
sons naturally invite other politicians to 
compare growth from 1945 to 1952 with 
growth from 1953 to 1960. On one basis, the 
rate of growth in real GNP is double in the 
earlier period; on the other basis, it is double 
in the later period. You pick your party, 
then you pick your periods; and so you prove 
that your party has done twice as well as 
the other party. 

The treacheries of timing are especially 
hazardous in comparing growth rates of dif- 
ferent countries. For the United States, 1948 
to 1957 is a valid peak-to-peak period for 
measuring growth. For some other coun- 
tries, however, it may be a peak-to-trough 
or trough-to-peak period. 

JUDGMENT AND SKILL 


All these difficulties mean, not that meas- 
urements of growth are futile and fruitless, 
but that to interpret them requires consid- 
erable care, skill, judgment, objectivity, and 
sophistication about both ecnomics and sta- 
tistics. Since this audience has those quali- 
ties, let’s proceed to survey the principal 
measures of growth, paying particular atten- 
tion to the recent record in relation to the 
long-term record. 

Real gross national product from 1909 fo 
1957 grew at an annual compound rate of 
2.9 percent per year. The longrun growth 
trend has been fairly stable in spite of large 
departures above and below it. Between 1948 
and 1957, the annual rate of growth in total 
real production was 3.8 percent, somewhat 
higher than the longrun rate. 

Real GNP per capita. From 1909 to 1957 
the annual rate of increase in real GNP 
per capita was 1.5 percent. From 1948 to 
1957 the rate was 2 percent per year, again 
somewhat higher. 

Industrial production, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board Index, increased from 
1919 (when the index begins) to 1957 at an 
average annual rate of 3.7 percent. Between 
1948 and 1957 the annual rate of increase 
was 4.4 percent, a little higher, but within 
the range of statistical variation that char- 
acterizes this series. 

Real private output per man-hour worked 
increased from 1889 to 1957 at an average 
annual rate of 2 percent. From 1948 to 1957 
the rate was 3.1 percent, or about 50 percent 
higher. 

Real output per unit of labor, and capital 
combined, useful as a measure of overall effi- 
ciency, increased from 1889 to 1957 at an 
average annual rate of 1.7 percent. From 
1948 to 1957 the annual rate of increase was 
2.4 percent, about 40 percent higher. 
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Real disposable personal income per 
capita measures the income available to in- 
dividuals, after taxes, to use as they please. 
The annual rate of increase from 1929 (when 
the data began) to 1957 was 0.6 percent, a 
rate pulled down by depression and pushed 
up by war booms. From 1948 to 1957 the 
average annual rate of increase was 1.9 per- 
cent, despite high taxation and rapid popula- 
tion increase. 

Even this brief look at the record shows 
the falsity of careless allegations that our 
economy is slowing down. . 

The issue of economic growth has entered 
the arena of contemporary politics through a 
course which has characterized many issues 
in the past quarter of a century. That is 
that after we have gotten over the hill by 
private endeavors, and are on our way at a 
brisk pace, urgent demands arise that the 
Government expedite and direct us. 

Characteristically, individuals, private in- 
stitutions, or general social forces break the 
paths and provide the initial momentum. 
Once the vision of an important goal gains 
currency, and once we are on our way to- 
ward attaining it, suddenly we become im- 
patient for a magic carpet to put us there 
instantly. Our impatience is exploited by 
those promoting various political schemes. 

Much of the current emphasis on eco- 
nomic growth is of this character. All sorts 
of plans are put forth under the banner of 
growth, with little or no analysis of the way 
they might promote growth—except growth 
in Federal spending. The same spending 
plans, on the other hand, are often described 
as reason for wanting growth. 

The fact that too many of the considera~- 
tions raised in discussions of growth cannot 
be taken seriously should not blind us to 
the fact that there are a number of impor- 
tant considerations that merit close exami- 
nation. 

The Soviet threat is one of these. 

The Soviet threat is real and has many 
points of thrust. It would be perilous to un- 
derestimate the danger. But how is it re- 
lated to our own economic growth? Some 
people fear that the Russians will “catch 
up” to us someday and so fulfill the Khru- 
shchev boast about burying us. Others fear 
that rapid Soviet growth will increase Rus- 
sian military potential so greatly as to 
jeopardize the free world’s defenses. Still 
others fear possible adverse “demonstration 
effects” of rapid Soviet development—that 
underdeveloped and uncommitted nations 
will turn to communism as a way of achiev- 
ing national strength, politically and eco- 
nomicaily. 

First, it should be pointed out that we 
have a commanding lead over Russia in 
terms of both total and per capita output. 
Even if Russian growth rates continue 

igher than ours, the absolute gap between 
us will continue to increase for some time 
to come. 

Second, we don’t know how large the gap 
really is—except that it is large. As was 
mentioned earlier, international compari- 
sons, even if we had good data, are a difficult 
and unrewarding business. We don’t know 
whether Russian GNP is one-half of ours 
or one-quarter of ours. 


MISLEADING COMPARISONS 


Third, international comparisons of rates 
of growth can be even more misleading than 
comparisons of levels of output. The Rus- 
sians, starting from a lower economic base 
and in a period of postwar reconstruction, 
should be expected to have a fairly high per- 
centage rate of expansion. Moreover, they 
are able to take over the accumulated tech- 
nology already developed and exploited else- 
where. Furthermore, they are transferring 
masses Of people out of low-productivity em- 
ployment in agriculture to industry with its 
more highly valued output per man-hour. 








They still have approximately 50 percent of 
their labor force in agriculture; we have only 
about 8 percent. Our employment is expand- 
ing in services, where improvements in out- 


In short, there is no possibility that the 
Russian economy will overtake ours, at any 
time in the visible future—certainly not in 
this century. 

Unmet social needs is a slogan we hear 
these days as a call for accelerated growth. 
According to this argument if we grow faster 
we will be better able to provide a greater 
variety of public services and to eliminate 
what we now regard as poverty. 

One of the more pretentious versions of 
the needs argument is that we have shame- 
ful public squalor in the midst of vulgar pri- 
vate opulence. This argument has a strong 
authoritarian smell, an odor of desire to 
enforce the. advocates’ tastes on others 
through governmental machinery. 

The argument about public squalor would 
be laughed out of court if confronted with 
the facts of the past decade on construc- 
tion of schools, improvements in teachers’ 
salaries, superhighways built, increases in 
the support of research, expansion in aid to 
the needy, diseases conquered, urban rede- 
velopment, hospitals built, or indeed almost 
anything else. Growth in public services has 
been enormous in the past decade. The 
unmet social needers resort to pointing out 
plaintively that we don’t yet have everything 
that they think we should want, and to 
lamenting that private opulence dulls in- 
terest in social revolution. 

The public squalor argument is, in fact, 
simply this decade’s battle cry of socialism, 
which—in ually bankrupt after more 
than a century of seeing one after another 
of its arguments for socializing the means of 
production demolished—now seeks to social- 
ize the results of production. 

The real growth imperatives arise from 
the fact that a strong economy is a grow- 
ing economy. An economy with a high per 
capita income such as ours generates a large 
volume of private saving which must flow 
into capital accumulation if the economy 
is to sustain itself. In other words, the 
continued vitality of the system requires 
growth. 

But beyond such technical matters, we 
desire growth to promote our private ends 
and national purposes. It is that simple; we 
want growth because it enlarges the oppor- 
tunities of our children, because it expands 
our capacities to pursue goals of our own 
choosing, because it increases the range of 
choices open to us, because it is a rewarding 
outlet for our creative energies and imagina- 
tion, because achievement invigorates and 
stimulates. In short, through economic 
growth we lead richer and fuller lives. 

Moreover, we desire growth for the preser- 
vation of our way of life. By continued 
growth we demonstrate to ourselves, and 
perhaps to the world, that our system of free 
enterprise and representative governmeht is 
indeed strong and able to fulfill rising aspira- 
tions and to enhance the dignity of free men. 
We need to grow to demonstrate that our 
system is not headed for inevitable collapse, 
but will survive even in a world of oppres- 
sion and hostility. 

For a variety of reasons there is general 
agreement that economic growth is an im- 
eae goal of economic policy. But growth 

is only one of several major goals of eco- 
nomic policy. 

Economic freedom, stability of employ- 
ment, stability of the general price level, 
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economic efficiency, and economic security 
all are important. Properly conceived and 
pursued, economic growth is compatible with 
all these other goals; but it becomes incom- 
patible when pursued too ardently or by 
inappropriate means. Policies to promote 
growth or any other goal must reflect a com- 
promise among competing goals. 
Growth entails certain costs, and attempts 
to achieve greatly accelerated statistical 
rates may be costly in terms of 
human hardship. New machines may reduce 
prematurely not only the value of old ma- 
chines but also the value of human skills 
acquired through long training and experi- 
ence. New products may reduce the incomes 
of those producing old products. New in- 
dustries in new locations may uproot homes 
and communities near old industries. Un- 


less the costs of economic growth are equit- 


ably distributed, it is only reasonable to 
expect strong resistance to growth and its 
accompanying changes. 

i SOVIET COMPULSION 

To get high rates of growth through more 
rapid capital accumulation means that peo- 
ple must save more, either voluntarily or by 
compulsion. In the Soviet Union people are 
forced to sacrifice current consumption and 
liberty to meet targets of capital formation 
imposed by the authorities. As much as 
Americans want economic growth, compul- 
sions and depressed levels of consumption 
are costs which they would not willingly pay 
except in dire emergency. 

The underlying forces that promote na- 
tional economic growth are basically the 
same as those that account for the economic 
progress of individuals. An individual’s de- 
sire for a higher and more secure standard 
of living for himself and for his family is 
the basic stimulus. To this end he studies, 
plans, works, saves and invests. He searches 
out new ways of doing things, and develops 
new techniques and processes. 

Hence, one of the most effective means of 
stimulating economic growth—and at the 
same time one of our fundamental objectives 
in seeking economic growth—is to provide 
expanding opportunities for every individual 
to realize his own potentialities to the ut- 
most and to open wider vistas for his chil- 
dren; to encourage initiative, independence 
and integrity; to preserve and enlarge the 
moral worth of the individual; and to ap- 
proach more closely to our ideals of personal 
freedom, justice and fairplay, broad and 
equal opportunity, the rule of law, and 
mutual respect and charity. 

f Growth requires a flexible and adaptable 

economic system with freedom to experi- 
ment. New industries must spring up, and 
others must decline. New methods must be 
accepted and old ones discarded. Labor and 
capital must shift easily and cooperatively 
in response to economic rewards and penal- 
ties. The combination of an abundant flow 
of new ideas, a willingness to take risks, and 
the speedy adoption of successful new meth- 
ods ig a@ condition for a high rate of growth. 


TRANSLATING NEW IDEAS 


The translation of new ideas into practi- 
cal processes is speeded by a high rate of 
saving, through which new equipment can 
be financed and put into use. Saving also 
contributes to growth even where new meth- 
ods are not involved, since it makes possible 
@ larger stock of plant and equipment, hous- 
ing, and other physical capital, which add 
to our potential supply of goods and services. 
In this way, the prudeuce and responsible 
foresight of people in providing for future 
needs makes an essential contribution to our 
growth. 

The future chapters of our story of ecoe 
nomic growth are still to be written. We 
ean be confident that these chapters will be 
happy ones if we have the wit and wisdom 
to preserve and strengthen the forces of 
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progress that have produced in America an 
abundant economy, a great nation, and a 


free people. 


The Legal Dispute in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there-are actions now pending in the 
Federal court in the State of Virginia to 
force the reopening of schools closed to 
avoid integration. Let us hope in this 
instance that the court does not engage 
in its all too frequent practice of amend- 
ing the Constitution in order to decide 
this case. The stakes in this legal dis- 
pute are extremely high. On June 27, 
1960, there appeared in the Greenville 
News, a newspaper published in Green- 
ville, S.C., an editorial entitled “Stakes 
are High in Virginia,” which clearly il- 
lustrates the far-reaching effect of the 
pending decision. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STakes Are HIGH In VIRGINIA 


Southerners determined to resist forced 
integration of the public schools will anx- 
iously watch two interrelated events in 
Virginia. 

Soon a Federal court will act on a move 
by Negro leaders to force the State to reopen 
closed schools. The court has been asked 
to require the State to operate the schools 
whether it wants to or not and to operate 
them on an integrated basis. 

But the vast majority of Virginians seem 
determined both to resist this action and to 
support the operation of private schools 
where they are desired by local school pa- 
trons. 

Fundraising campaigns are underway now 
in Prince Edward and Warren Counties and 
in the city of Charlottesville for the sup- 
port of local private schools. The amount 
of money needed for the operation of these 
schools is not small. The Prince Edward 
School Foundation seeks $300,000, the 
Charlottesville Educational Foundation 
Building Fund is asking for $250,000, and the 
Front Royal Academy, in Warren County, 
seeks $350,000. 

We hope these goals are reached and over- 
subscribed. The success or failure of these 
efforts to provide education on a private 
basis as an alternative to forced race mixing 
will be anxiously watched throughout the 
South and the Nation. 

If the fundraising effort is successful, we 
may well see the birth of something like an 
educational revolution. The trend for too 
many years in education, as in other socio- 
political affairs, has been away from the local 
level and toward centralization. A certain 
amount of concentration of effort, the pool- 
ing of purchases and the like, as in Green- 
ville County, is necessary and beneficial. But 
carried to extremes, as it has been in many 
areas, it quickly becomes detrimental. 

It is even possible that some change will 
be made in the direction of the educational 

itself. The new schools, if they come 
into being, will have to be operated modestly 
and without some of the frills that the 
National Education Association and organ- 
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ized education generally have laid so great 
stress on in recent years. Without these 
distractions, perhaps-it will be possible for 
the teachers to restrict themselves to teach- 


Equally feverently we hope that the action 
to force Virginia to open and operate inte- 
grated schools will fail. This point has 
been a Key in the South’s struggle to avoid 
indiscriminate mixing of the races ever since 
the Supreme Court's antisegregation de- 
cision of 1954. 

In that decision, the Court ruled that 
States may not operate schools and admit or 
reject applicants solely on the basis of race. 
It did not hoid, and no lower judge has in- 
terpreted it as having held, that a State 
must operate schools or must operate them 
on an integrated basis. 

The Court has said what a State or its 
agencies cannot do. It has not yet said 
what it must do. There is a vital distinc- 
tion between the two and one that is im- 
portant not only to education but to the 
philosophy of government itself. 

As the Richmond News Leader put it the 
other day: 

“It is vital that this principle be preserved. 
If Federal judges are permitted to twist 
the Constitution around, so that the Federal 
judiciary may affirmatively require States 
and their subdivisions to do particular 
things, the last vestige of a Federal Republic 
will have been scrapped. 

The courts might with equal validity at- 
tempt to compel the States to operate effi- 
cient prisons, or efficient colleges, or efficient 
sanatoria, or efficient mental hospitals, or 
efficient maternity clinics.” 

The stakes are high in Virginia. What 
happens there will affect us in the South 
immediately and the entire Nation in the 
long run. 


Need for a Branch Post Office at 
Hollis, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a petition 
from a number of residents of Queens 
Village and Hollis, N.Y., in respect to the 
construction of a branch post office 
at the intersection of Francis Lewis 
Boulevard and Hillside Avenue in Hollis. 
The proposal is designed to remedy a 
serious deficiency in postal facilities in 
the area, and I urge that the petition be 
favorably considered. Under unanimous 
consent I include the petition in the 
ReEcorpD at the conclusion of my remarks: 
Hon. SzryMour HALPERN, 

Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: . 

At the present time there are more than 
10,000 people who cannot buy a postage 
stamp, register a letter, get a money order, 
or send any parcel post packages in our area 
with which you are familiar because the 
Hollis Post Office is from three-quarters of 
a mile distant and the Queens Village Post 
Office nearly 2 miles. In a first class post 
Office district there should be a finance sta- 
tion or a branch post office installed for the 
reason that people, especially with children, 
cannot travel that distance without cars and 
since nearly all of the cars used during the 
day they cannot go to the post office at night 
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because the post office is closed. The revenue 
which should go to the Jamaica Post Office 
is being sent to Brooklyn, N.Y., Flushing, and 
Long Island City. 

Please do what you can to see that a 
finance station at least is put into operation 
in the vicinity of Francis Lewis Boulevard, 
and Hillside Avenue to serve its patrons. 
The station could very well be called Hollis- 
wood, N.Y. 

Shirley W. Traxler, Margaret Manning, 
Cecile Gold, Eleanor Pollock, Helen 
O’Brien, Ann Niklas, S. P. O’Halloran, 
Ruth Tompkins, Alice Bender, Patricia 
Mandel, Ruth M. Storch, Florence B. 
Rubin, Rhoda Gelman, Patricia Scud~ 
illari, Simone Trozzo, Margaret Mor- 
row, Alice Pennuci, Jane Geist, Jeanne 
Janecki, W. Mayman, Morton Pick- 
man, president, Hollis Crest Corp., 
Parkway Crest Apis., Inc. 





Plight of U.S. Carpet Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech made 
yesterday by Mr. Herbert L. Shuttle- 
worth II,. president of the American 
Carpet Institute, at a meeting of the in- 
stitute here in Washington. I hope all 
Senators will taket he time to read this 
enlightening address on the alarming 
effects increasing imports are having on 
the U.S. carpet industry. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We have a gravely serious problem facing 
us. Despite our making full use of the peril 
point procedures, which Congress wisely put 
into the Reciprocal ‘Trade Act, rates of duty 
have been successively lowered over the 
years. You can readily see that following 
each reduction the volume of imports has 
risen sharply. The increased imports have 
been the direct result of lower prices. The 
average per square yard invoice value of 
imported Wilton and velvet carpet this year 
is $3.42, to which approximately $1 is added 
to cover handling and duty for a total of 
$4.42 per square yard. This competes with 
our average wholesale per square yard value 
of $7, a difference of about $2.60 per yard. 
The reason for lower prices on imported 
carpets is primarily one of lower labor costs, 
which apply not only to the direct manufac- 
ture of carpet, but to indirect costs, such as 
buildings, supplies, raw materials, transpor- 
tation within the exporting country, taxes, 
fringe benefits, and many other factors which 
are essential in arriving at the total cost of 
manufacturing. 

Neither the Belgian nor Japanese indust 
has made any contribution to product sde- 
velopment or product styling. Both indus- 
tries have taken the best selling styles, 
colors, and textures established by the Amer- 
ican industry. This is another reason why 
the effects of the import competition have 
been so pernicious. Imports have acted as 
a serious price depressant in most major 
markets. 

Prior to World War II there was a 60 per- 
cent ad valorem in effect. At that time less 
than 200,000 square yards of carpet were 
imported into this country. Based on ac- 





tual imports during the first quarter of this 
year, you will note that 10 million square 
yards will come into our market this year. 

Belgium and Japan are the chief ex, 
to this country. Neither of these nations 
depended upon our American market prior 
to World War It. Belgium had a carpet in- 
dustry prewar, but it has grown signifi- 
cantly during the past several years. Up 
until World War II there was no Wilton and 
velvet industry in Japan. 

I point this out to you in order that you 
can fully appreciate the fact that Wilton and 
velvet carpet imports are a new commercial 
phenomenon and do not rest upon an his- 
torical industrial pattern in world com- 
merce. It is significant to note in this re- 
spect the current emergence of the Japanese 
industry. 

I quote briefly from a consular report, @ 
copy of which is available for you if you 
would like it. It is dated September 22, 
1958: 

“The Wilton and velvet carpet industry 
of Japan obtained its start from orders 
placed by U.S. forces stationed in Japan 
after World War II. Exports to the United 
States were undertaken with the departure 
of the troops, beginning in 1955, and have 
grown from 270 square feet in that year to 
over 3,500,000 square feet in 1957.” 

“The same report also stated that the 
Japanese producers, under the ‘Adminis- 
trative Guidance’ of the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry * * * have 
voluntarily agreed not to increase their 
productive capacity for Wilton and velvet 
carpeting.” 

Testimony before the Tariff Commission 
in 1958 also indicated that the Japanese in- 
dustry would not grow beyond its then ca- 
pacity. Events since that time have proven 
such representations to be utterly without 
foundation. Japanese imports increased 
230 percent in 1959 and continue to grow 
this year. 

In 1958, when imports had actually reach- 
ed 12 percent of domestic production and 
there seemed to be absolutely no limiting 
factors on the horizon to halt, or slow down, 
the rate of import growth, the industry in- 
stituted action under the escape clause pro- 
vision of the Reciprocal Trade Act. After 
extensive investigations by the Tariff Com- 
mission and week-long public hearings, the 
industry was denied relief by a vote of three 
to two. Apparently the majority of the 
Commission felt that the industry was not 
being seriously injured at that time, nor was 
it threatened with serious injury. Both “ac- 
tual” injury and “threatened” injury are 
mandatory for the Commission to consider 
under the law, as you gentlemen enacted 
it. It would seem, in this instance, that the 
majority was wrong in their opinion which 
was given in January 1959—particularly with 
respect to our industry being “threatened” 
with serious injury. Under such circum- 
stances, we can only ask, “What constitutes 
a ‘serious threat’?” 

You will note that in the short space of 
1 year imports have grown from 12 percent 
of domestic shipments to 23 percent of do- 
mestic shipments. During 1959 imports rose 
52 percent; during the first quarter of 1960 
they rose 60 percent over 1959. 

It now has bécome unmistakably clear to 
our industry that we must have relief from 
import competition or we aré, simply stated, 
doomed to extinction. 


The industry currently is seeking relief 
under article 28 of the GATT Agreement. 
This article clearly provides the privilege 
for any GATT participant to modify or 
withdraw previously made concessions be- 
fore the expiration of any 3-year period, be- 
ginning on January 1, 1958. The current 
period of so-called firm vitality expires 
December 31 this year, We believe this is 
an entirely proper means by which our 
Government can afford some relief to our 
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industry. It is certainly the best means for 
immediate correction of an intolerable sit- 
uation, 

If article 28 of the GATT Agreement 
means what it says, it would seem our in- 
dustry would present a classic case to be 
dealt with under the provisions of the ar- 
ticle. 

The concessions made by our Government 
were made when Belgium was the only 
major exporting country. Belgian labor 
costs average approximately 39 cents an 
hour, which com with an average labor 
rate in our industry of $1.75 per hour. Ja- 
pan is now a major factor in this situation, 
and their average wage rate is 19 cents 
an hour, 

The volume of imports in yards and dol- 
lars and the volume of imports in relation 
to domestic production have both drastical- 
ly changed since the last concessions were 
made, 

The general level of the economy in Bel- 
gium and in Japan has materially improved 
since the last concessions were made. 

We believe that our industry is entitled 
to the following: 

Imports, at the current 21 percent ad 
valorem rate, should be limited to 5 percent 
of domestic shipments. 

On imports above 5 percent a duty of 
40 percent ad valorem should be imposed. 

If it is felt desirable that the initial 5 
percent should be allocated among export- 
ing countries, our industry has no objec- 
tion to this being done. 

We feel this is an equitable solution to 
our problem which will enable the domestic 


industry to grow and prosper, will not deny 


a fair share of the market to importers, and 
will allow importers to participate in the 
growth of the domestic market. 

We earnestly solicit your support and as- 
sistance in helping us convince the Presi- 
dent that our Government should comply 
with our request to modify the concessions 
now in effect on Wilton and velvet car- 
pets. We also would be most gratcful for 
any suggestions you may have which would 
enable us to accomplish the fair and equi- 
table program that we are endorsing. 





What Has Happened to the American 
Pioneering Spirit? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr.. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
column entitled “Across the Editor’s 
Desk,” written by Dick Hanson, that ap- 
peared in the magazine Successful 
Farming in the June issue. 

He raises the question upon which all 
should deeply contemplate: “What has 
happened to the American pioneering 
spirit?” 

Those are not his words; but it is clear- 
ly the question in his mind, which 
should be in the mind of all of us, when 
he calls attention to the fact in the last 
sentence of his editorial: 

The pioneers hit the trail expecting hard 
work, while today too many taking .the 
Washington trail expect to get out of it. 


Indeed we need a revival of the Ameri- 
can pioneering spirit. That is what 
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made this country great and strong. 
It is the way to keep her great and 
strong. : 

The editorial follows: 

Ackoss THE Epiror’s Desk 
(By Dick Hanson) 

Years ago, groups of Americans packed up 
their families and household goods and 
headed west. These people were the leaders 
of what a few years later was to become a 
great movement. Why did these people go 
into this vast, unmapped wilderness? There 
were many reasons, but the main attraction 
Was opportunity. Opportunity was there if 
a man had the foresight and the strong 
hands to seize it. These people wanted to 
be independent, masters of their own 
destinies. 

Today, there is another movement of 
Americans—but in‘ the opposite direction. 
This movement is to the east and the end 
of the trail is in Washington, D.C., the seat 
of our sprawling Federal Government. One 
reason for the movement is the same as it 
was for the pioneers—opportunity. But 
there the resemblance ends. The opportun- 
ity is of a different nature and the strong 
hand that seized opportunity in the West 
years ago seems now to have been replaced 
by many descendants with hands turned 
Palms up. 

It is an amazing and almost frightening 
experience to visit Washington today. With 
little effort, you will discover that great 
mumbers of people are there for only one 
reason—they have a problem and they want 
the Government to solve it for them. It is 
just that simple. 

I have sat and listened. to many groups 
discuss their particular problems. Too 
many times these discussions are ended by 
someone proposing that a representative del- 
egation go to Washington and ask for help. 
So, the delegation travels east only to dis- 
cover that the idea of having the Govern- 
ment solve their problem is not a unique one. 
They immediately run into countless other 
delegations who are also asking Government 
to solve their problenis. 

Somewhere along the line, many people 
have gotten the idea that Washington holds 
the answers and that all you have to do is 
turn over your problems to big Uncle and 
he'll solve them. Representatives from agri- 
culture are not alone in this belief. All seg- 
ments of our economy are involved, some far 
more than others. 

Strange as it may seem to some people, 
our Government did not originate the phrase, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
How often have you heard, “If I don’t get 
my share, someone else will?” This is cer- 
tainly not an attitude that is conducive to 
solving problems, yet it is the attitude of 
many individuals and groups of individuals 
today. They want something for nothing— 
the prize without the price. There is an 
idea that the Federal Government does 
things with “free money”—that if Uncle Sam 
does a job it doesn’t cost anything. 

Is it old fashioned or naive to believe that 
maybe a little more work and a little less 
running to Washington might solve some of 
these problems? Admittedly, Government 
can and should help, but there is a differ- 
ence between helping and doing the entire 
job. Government should do those things 
that we can’t do for ourselves, or in cahoots 
with our neighbors. I have been in coun- 
tries where the government does make all 
the important decisions for its people. It 
was not pleasant. 

The trail to Washington gets wider and 
deeper each day, just as the pioneer trails 
did with the movement of people west—but 
again, there is a difference. The pioneers 
hit the trail expecting hard work, while to- 
day too many taking the Washington trail 
expect to getoutofit. - 
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Wisconsin Military Hero and Civic Leader 
Pays Tribute to War Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Iam 
proud and happy to have an opportunity 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a@ speech delivered at a Memorial Day 
observance in Sheboygan Wis., by Mr. 
James Megellas, president of the Com- 
mon Council, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Mr. Megellas is particularly well- 
qualified to speak on the day set aside 
to honor our Nation’s heroes, as he is one 
of Wisconsin’s most decorated war 
heroes. During World War II. he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross— 
America’s second highest decoration for 
gallantry—and the Silver Star with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, Bronze Star with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
Cluster—twice wounded in action. In 
addition, he was the first American ever 
to receive the highest decoration of the 
Government of Holland, and was hon- 
ored by the Belgian Government, receiv- 
ing the Belgium Fouragere. Gen. James 
Gavin chose Jim Megellas as the out- 
standing officer of the 82d Airborne Di- 
vision. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this speech by Mr. Megellas 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

SPEECH OF JAMES MEGELLAS, PRESIDENT FOND 
Du Lac Common Covuncin, Fonp Du Lac, 
Wis., ON Memorrat Day, 1960, at Foun- 
TAIN PARK, SHEBOYGAN 
It is a great privilege for me to be with 

you in Sheboygan today to participate in 

your Memorial Day observance. I consider 

Memorial Day as the outstanding patriotic 

day of the year. 

Today throughout the width and length 
of our great Nation, grateful Americans have 
gathered in every city, village, and hamlet 
just as we are gathered here in Sheboygan 
to pay tribute to the heroes who fought 
and sacrificed in the wars of fredom and 
self-preservation of our young and great 
Nation. 

It is only fitting that on this day we 
should honor those gallant Americans who 
lost their lives in order that this Nation 
might live. It is only fitting that we should 
recall the hardships they endured and the 
sacrifices they made. For they died in the 
prime of life forsaking the opportunities and 
the joys of the years ahead of them. 

They died on foreign soil never again to 
see the land they loved so dearly, never 
again to see their families and their loved 
ones. They died that the rest of us might 
live and develop our highest hopes and 
dreams. 

In speeches all over the Nation today, 
speakers will be extolling the virtues and 
courage of our departed comrades. They will 
be reminding us how they gave their lives 
for their country. On this last point I 
must disagree with those speakers. For 
contrary to public belief they did not give 
their lives for their country. But instead 
it was taken from them, Any combat vet- 
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eran will tell you this. They valued their 
lives just as highly and dearly as we value 
ours. The _ self-preservation instinct is 
probably the greatest instinct in man. We 
have all seen how an animal when cornered 
will fight for survival with its last ounce 
of energy. And so it was with our departed 
comrades, for they knew only too well that 
to be of the greatest service to their coun- 
try they had to stay alive so they could 
fight on. 

However, they knew full well the personal 
dangers involved and they accepted these 
dangers no matter what the odds. For they 
knew theirs was the righteous cause, The 
history of our Nation is replete with acts of 
heroism. Many times men volunteered for 
missions from which there was little or no 
chance to return. Yet when the going was 
the toughest the harder they fought for sur- 
vival. They were fighting against not only 
enslavement for themselves, but for free- 
dom for all mankind. 

Let us ask ourselves today, what kind of 
men were these fallen heroes? They were 
the cream of our manhood. For, of neces- 
sity, fighting wars is a young man’s task. 
It requires the utmost physical stamina and 
mental courage. They came from all walks 
of life; from the farms, factories, offices, and 
shops. But regardless of where they came 
from, they had one common trait—unselfish 
devotion to their country, their comrades 
and God. To these men we must dedicate 
ourselves to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion. 

Today as we go out into the cemeteries to 
Place flags on the graves of our departed 
heroes, their voices will be ringing out in the 
still air; “be vigilant, lest that which we 
endured and experienced should happen 
again to others.” Were they able to speak to 
us this is probably what they would say: 
“Feel sorry not for us for we have found 
everlasting peace in the House of the Lord, 
while your struggle is a never ending one.” 

It was once said that the Lord would be- 
stow freedom and liberty only upon those 
who were willing to fight and sacrifice for 
it. 

The struggle for survival of this Nation has 
not been an easy one. From the first days 
of the American Revolution, through the 
entire history of our Nation, many Amer- 
icans have sacrificed, fought, bled, and died 
to perpetuate the concept of the equality 
and dignity of man. It was during one of 
our darkest days in the desperate struggle 
for independence, when General Washington 
at Valley Forge, with a comparative handful 
of tattered, half frozen, hungry, and poorly 
armed patriots decided to cross the Dela- 
ware River and attack the British at Trenton, 
that Thomas Paine, a great American wrote: 

“These are times that try men’s souls, the 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will in this crisis shirk from the duty of 
their country, but he who stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman.” 

The United States is not the product of a 
series of lucky coincidences. It was founded 
by people who chose to fight to gain their 
freedom. Until the establishment of the 
United States, no nation had ever been “con- 
ceived in liberty” or “dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.” Amer- 
ica was the crowning achievement of in- 
numerable men and women, most of whose 
names never got into history books, who with 
painstaking labor and incomparable forti- 
tude wrought from the hopes and dreams 
and experience of the ages the first edifice 
of government truly fitted to the dignity of 
the human spirit. 

The concept that government is made for 
man and not man for government is an idea 
which not even yet has touched the lives 
of countless millions throughout the world. 
America was founded upon principles of 
freedom and justice stemming from a sin- 
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cere belief in the honor and worth of each 
individual. Back in the stirring days of our 
Declaration of Independence, of Valley 
Forge, and the writing of our Constitution 
they were very precious and personal princi- 
ples, and they had first place in the lives of 
our people. 

Freedom is not like a prize that can be 
won for all time and locked away as a per- 
petual treasure. It must be earned anew 
each passing day. It is a living thing that 
must be constantly nurtured by toil and sac- 
rifice. Democracy is not like a granite 
statue which stands completed when the 
sculptor has smoothed away the last rough 
spot. On the contrary, it is like a ship that 
needs constant attention by every officer and 
member of the crew to keep it in repair and 
moving steadily forward, weathering the 
rough buffeting of every storm, wind, and 
wave. 

America has a glorious past. We derive 
inspiration from countless examples of men 
and women who have made our Nation great, 
However, we do not belong to the past. This 
country of ours is a forward-looking Nation 
whose living history is being made from 
day to day. It has broader horizons today 
that its founders probably never dreamed of, 
new problems to be solved, new challenges 
to be met. Its strength is the strength of 
forward-looking patriotic citizens, standing 
together, each with an indispensable job to 
do, and the character and courage to do it, 

Today our cherished America is once again 
in danger and once again preservation de- 
pends upon our meeting the challenge and 
our willingness to make sacrifices for our in- 
dividual rights and liberties. 

Let us understand what communism is by 
looking at the record—a tragic record of op- 
pression, deceit, and corruption. Oppression 
of the human body, deceit of the human 
mind and corruption of the human heart. 

How can we reconcile communism with 
our way of life when we recall these tragic 
events: 

The anguish of Heartbreak Ridge, the 
tortures and brainwashing of the prison cells, 
and the death marches of North Korea and 
Red China. 

The ruthless suppression and the butchery 
in Hungary and East Germany. 

The rape of Tibet and the creation of 
turmoil in the Middle East to deprive those 
poverty stricken people of an opportunity for 
democracy. 

The attempts to infiltrate and destroy the 
legitimate governments in South America 
and in the case of Cuba, using the Castro 
revolution as a steppingstone for their aims 
of seizing power and control in-the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Two of the greatest threats confronting 
the American people today are apathy and 
complacency. Complacency toward the 
threat of communism and the failure to 
understand what it is and what it does to 
people. Only by understanding communism 
can we rid ourselves of the disease of com- 
placency that eats away at our determina- 
tion to face up to this diabolical menace. 

In these days of the cold war in which we 
are involved in the greatest ideological strug- 
gle of all time, too many of us are being 
lulled to sleep on the sweet notes of a false 
security. 

I cannot help but recall on this occasion 
another opportunity I had to speak to a 
gathering of Sheboygan citizens at Kiwanis 
Park last Labor Day. Labor Day 1959, was 
on the eve of the Khrushchev visit to Amer- 
ica. I would like to repeat my remarks of 
that day. Isaid that we were making a colos- 
sal blunder in inviting Khrushchev, the 
“butcher of Hungary” to'this Nation to extend 
him the hand of friendship. While the lead- 
etfs of many cities were extending a cordial 
welcome to this tryant, I emphatically de- 
clared that he would never be welcome in 
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Fond du Lac unless he and the Eremlin 


change of visits between our President and 
the Russian Premier it is now obvious in light 
of recent developments at the ill-fated sum- 
mit conference that Khrushchey never in- 
tended to play host to our President in 
Russia. 

I merely make this point to further em- 
phasize that we are dealing with a cunning, 
ruthless, and intensely dedicated and devoted 
Communist that has violated every treaty 
and agreement to which the Communists 
have affixed their signature. We must real- 
ize that we are not dealing with gentlemen, 
but with atheiStic materialists, who have 
been taught by their god, Lenin, that every 
kind of deception must be used to further 
Communist conquest of the world and to de- 
stroy our democratic way of life. 

I would be remiss in my role as speaker 
on this Memorial Day observance if I did not 
remind you of the responsibility we have as 
Americans to perpetuate the great princi- 
ples of human right and dignity for which so 
many gallant Americans died. If we do not 
now meet this responsibility we will be 
losing faith with the men we are honoring 
today. 

As individuals we must awaken to the ob- 
ligations and duties of citizenship at this 
time when other freemen look to us for 
leadership. We must recognize we are citi- 
gens first and that selfish or special inter- 
ests of any group within the framework of 
our democracy must take second place. We 
must fully understand the nature of the 
threat to our security and freedom and that 
this threat is by no means limited to the 
military sphere. * Selfishness, softness, and 
compalcency can be just as deadly to our 
future as any lack of military power. The 
crises of these times demand patriotism of 
the highest order. If the American people 
understand this fact, I have no doubt that 
we will-meet the challenge and threat of 
communism and demonstrate that the 
strength of freemen is far superior to that 
of any system based on human slavery. 

Let us then, on this Memorial Day re- 
dedicate ourselves to the great democratic 
principles for which millions fought and 
died on foreign battlefields throughout the 
world to preserve, 

And let us remind ourselves, too, of the 
other millions who today carry the scars of 
war upon their bodies and their minds. 
There can be no better time than on this 
Memorial Day of 1960 while we are paying 
homage to our war dead for us to resolve 
that the cause for which they endured and 
died shall not have been in vain, 





Advertising: The World’s Nonsecret 
Weapon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at 
the convention of the Advertising Asso- 





ciation of the West, held at Mexico City, 
Mexico, on June 27, 1960: 

ADVERTISING: THE WoORLD’s NONSECRET 
WEAPON 


(Addreea by Hom. Jastiee A. Paitoy, coatrin 
the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
Scormmiatan of the Advertising Associa- 
tion of the West, Mexico City, Mexico, June 

27, 1960) 

When my good friend and colleague Felix 
Coste, abetted by Chick Collier and Hugh 
Smith, dangled before me the of a 
visit eS ee not hesi- 

with 


averaged 23 percent greater than the rest of 
the country. Your energy, ingenuity, and 


rooted your great contribution in truth, com- 


munity responsibility, and a professional . 


pride which has recently brought you na~ 
tional admiration. Truth—the policy 
practice of truth—comes before everything 
else. Certainly, you can’t have community 
responsibility and professional pride without 
truth. 

One of our great international advertising 
agencies, McCann-Erickson, Inc., has for 
many years identified itself in all languages 
with a slogan with which I am sure our 
Central and South American friends are 
familiar: “La Verdad Bien Dicha”—‘The 
Truth Well Told.” And this represents a way 
of business life to which at least 98 percent 
of the people in advertising thoroughly sub- 
scribe. 

I think that the interests of the people 
for whom we work and the interests of the 
people we work with around the world will 
best be served in this coming decade if we 
remember one very simple precept that this 
is: To let the truth shine through in all 
things that we do. 

Truth is the most powerful force that we 
have to build with in the years ahead, and, 
if need be, it is the ultimate weapon with 
which we will safeguard that which we will 
build, 

Now, let’s take a look at marketing com- 
munications and the business of advertising 
as a standard bearer of truth throughout 
the world. Let’s take a look at it from the 
businessman's point of view as well as from 
the politician’s point of view. 

Politics and advertising have this in com- 
mon, that they thrive best in a free society 
where both are subjected to the continual 
harsh light of publicity, claim and counter- 
claims, criticism, and opposition. About the 
only difference I see between the two is that 
@ politician is a little bit like a banker. A 
banker draws up a statement at the end of 
his fiscal year—a politician subjects himself 
to the approval of the public every 2 or 4 
years, as the case may be. But with a piece 
of merchandise and with advertising, every 
day is election day, and every product and 
every advertisement is continually and com- 
pletely subject to the verdict of public 
opinion. In both cases it is truth and char- 
acter that stand out. 

If we look over the field of famous trade 
names, the ones that are permanent are the 
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ones that have been truthful and honest, 
that year in and year out have given full 
value for the dollar. If you stop to think 
of the amount faith the average buyer 
puts in the merchandise he buys in the 
American market today it is the finest pos- 
sible tribute to the veracity of the American 
printed advertising word. If you look at the 
politicians the world remembers, from Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
Cleveland down to our own day, it is not 
the clever and expedient whom we remember 
but those who were known in their day for 
their stubborn addiction to the truth. 

I do not know what your concept of a poli- 
tician is. Perhaps it is erroneous as my own 
idea of an advertising man used to be. I 
used to think that advertising men were 
long-haired artists who dreamed up ideas. 
Perhaps you think a politician is an adroit 
character who spends his time glad handing 
in a smoke-filled room. But just as in ad- 
vertising the harsh reality of sales results 
weeds out the opportunist in favor of the 
statesman who renders a public service. 

Let me give you a definition of politics 
that I have carried with me for a quarter 
of a century, written by Andrew Oliver in 
Boston more than 150 years ago. It goes 
like this: “Politics is the most hazardous 
of ali professions. There is no other in which 
@ man can hope to do so much good to his 
fellow creatures—and neither is there any 
in which, by a mere loss of nerve, he may 
do as widespread harm. There is not an- 
other in which he may so easily lose his own 
soul, nor is there another in which a positive 
and strict veracity is so difficult. But danger 
is the inseparable companion of honor. With 
all its temptations and degradations that 
beset it, politics is still the noblest career any 
man can choose.” 

With the change of a few words that would 
be an equally good definition of advertising. 

We hear a good deal of talk these days 
about the need for advertising censorship 
and regulation. I know of no field that 
needs regulation less or that has disciplined 
itself more. There is no governmental body 
whose wisdom could be as great or whose 
discipline could be as harsh as that of the 
open competitive market. If we stop to 
think about it, competition functions in 
much the same way as His Majestry’s loyal 
opposition or as a minority party. State 
an untruth, be it ever so small, and your 
competitor is quick to point it out and to 
force you to correct it. Here and there a 
fly-by-night may publish an exaggeration 
and before competition and the public have 
time to catch up with him he will be gone, 
But the permanent manufacturer who rep- 
resents 98 percent of the products we live 
by has long since learned that truth and 
honesty in advertising are the only policy 
that enable him permanently to live with 
his public. 

To return to the economists who have 
been in government in past years, some of 
whom are still around, they are still writing 
books and articles. And they still eannot 
agree among themselves. I am thinking 
now of several examples. One of these has 
written a book which has had a lot of at- 
tention. In it he concludes that the Ameri- 
can people are much too well off. They 
have not only all that they need but all that 
they want. And also that they have a lot 
of things that they not only don’t need but 
that they should not really want at all. 
They are just too darned prosperous. 

When I read points of view like this I 
ask myself what, then, has humanity been 
working for all these centuries, if it has not 
been to provide an increasing number of 
people with the comforts—yes, luxuries, if 
you will—which make our sojourn on this 
planet a pleasurable experience. I am not 
one of those who believe that prosperity is 
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the inevitable companion of social deteriora- 
tion. Nor do I believe that you have to be 
hungry to be religious or destitute to be 
honest. 

I do get worried about the future of our 
way of life when I hear zealous propagandists 
attempting to seduce our people into an at- 
titude of disdain for the sweat, the noise, and 
the nonartistic aspects of business. 

You talented and energetic people in ad- 
vertising are the master builders of this 
better life we are enjoying today. You must 
not only defend it at home but seek to 
promote it abroad. 

That is why I think it is especially pro- 
pitious that we meet here in this gracious 
city, one of the great world capitals today. 
Your Pacific coast area has strong historical 
and cultural associations with the lands and 
the peoples in Central and “South America. 
Why should it not be your special task to 
cooperate with our Latin American friends 
in the development of higher standards of 
living through advertising? 

It is apparent that our freedom-loving 
Latin American friends must deal with the 
same antiquated Marxist attacks on adver- 
tising as we must combat at home. Every- 
where there is an urgent need to create a 
greater public understanding of the fact that 
advertising reduces rather than increases the 
cost of products through its stimulation of 
increased sales volume. And that increased 
sales volume and increased competition re- 
sult in product improvement. The really 
dramatic benefits of this process descend to 
the people advertising serves—the mothers 
and fathers and children who find job oppor- 
tunities expanding, while their lives are made 
longer, healthier, and happier. 

Now I suppose you are aware that the Coca- 
Cola Co. has been doing a lot of advertising 
and merchandising and selling for some 
time—starting in 1886 in Atlanta with out- 
door advertising and since then employing all 
major media at home and abroad. We are 
especially proud of the fact that with few 
exceptions Coca-Cola bottling plants abroad 
are owned and operated by citizens of the 
country where they are located. People di- 
rectly and indirectly employed by the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp. outside the United States 
would total approximately 6,500. I know the 
story is the same in the foreign operations 
of countless American companies. 

We at home need this interchange of busi- 
ness just as our neighbors need it. One of 
the many great developments which will take 
place in the sixties will be the consolidation 
of international economies. Foreign business 
will become an increasingly important factor 
in the successful operation of American com- 
panies, as well as of foreign companies. The 
world is indeed getting smaller; communica- 
tion by message and travel is wearing down 
national boundaries. 

Advertising will be crucial—I will say in- 
dispensable in the expansion of free world 
prosperity. If you men and women in ad- 
vertising do your job honestly, truthfully 
and with a sense of world responsibility, you 
wiil be serving your country in a way com- 
parable to our most effective diplomatic 
effort. 

Equipped with these percepts, advertising 
is made to order for international communi- 
cation. With its advantages of picture and 
symbol, it can transcend language and social 
barriers. With. picture and symbol it can 
talk to the hearts and minds of men in ways 
that words, however useful, cannot equal, 
There is a saying in Spanish: “Ojos que no 
ven, corazon que no siente.” It means, 
“When the eyes do not see, the heart does 
not feel.” The wisdom of these words can 
be our inspiration. All over the free world 
modern merchandising methods, like self 
service supermarkets, are.leapfrogging from 
centuries-old ways into the mid 20th cen- 
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tury. Think what this means in terms of 
the responsibility of advertising to establish 
package identification, brand image, and 
corporate image. 

One important admonition: If advertising 
is to bring its benefits to ourselves and our 
neighbors, we cannot work by remote con- 
trol. We need to go into this job with 
nothing less than missionray zeal. We 
must study and absorb the culture and the 
history of the countries we are dealing with. 
We must develop proficiency in their lan- 
guages. We must do what we know is the 
most effective kind of selling and public 
relations: we must make calls. We must 
integrate with those people we wish to sell 
and influence. We need also to devote se- 
rious attention to the development of more 
trained personnel among the nationals of 
the countries we are serving. There is a 
need for more well rounded advertising men 
and women in our neighboring countries. 
This will probably require an investment on 
our part, but it should be undertaken on a 
program basis of sufficient scope to insure 
a steady buildup of advertising and mer- 
chandising know-how throughout -the free 
world. 

This coming decade will produce pressures 
such as we have not yet felt or even en- 
visioned in our conduct of world trade. 
Therefore, unless we do stick to certain 
fundamental principles and communicate 
these to other people adequately, we will 
lose the privilege of leadership that the 
world has grown to look to us for. 

Marketing communications, the practice 
of which is in your hands, is an invaluable 
part of this privilege leadership. You, as 
its practitioners must use it wisely. It is 
for you to communicate the truths of sound 
business practice that we as a nation have 
learned and have pioneered, as well, over 
the years. It is for you to communicate 
that business must be allowed to make its 
own unfettered Judgments. It is for you to 
communicate that the individual must have 
right to make his own free choice. 

These are the freedoms that have made 
us what we are as a nation. We are by no 
means perfect. But this system of ours has 
produced more for all, more of what makes 
for happiness, and culture, and peace, and 
order, than any nation has in all history. 

This liberty, the last best value given to 
man on earth. This is the truth that is 
ours—mine and yours. Value it, cherish it, 
protect it and let it shine through in every- 
thing you do. 





The Real Bigotry in U.S. Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 29, 1960, issue of the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S.C., contains a 
column of editorial correspondence 
which I feel particularly merits the at- 
tention of the Congress. It is entitled 
“The Real Bigotry in U.S. Politics,” and 
it was written by the able and distin- 
guished newsman and author, Col. W. D. 
Workman, Jr., of Columbia, S.C. I ask 
unanimous consent that this excellent 
column be printed in the Appendix to 
the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Charleston (S.C. News and 
Courier, June 29, 1960] 
Tue Rea Bicorry in US. Po.irics 
(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 

Democrats and Republicans on the na- 
tional level piously condemn bigotry in poli- 
tics, but they continually practice it under 
the guise of seeking minority votes. 

It is negative bigotry which they con- 
demn—bigotry which reflects an obstinate 
intolerance of Catholics, of Negroes, of Jews, 
of labor unions, or of any other readily iden- 
tifiable group. Such antipathies, the great 
men of politics declare, are un-American. 

Yet do they not practice bigotry of an 
affirmative sort when they seek out and so- 
licit the political support of precisely such 
special groups. Wherein lies the moral dis- 
tinction between condemning one man for 
opposing the election of a Catholic Presi- 
dent, and soliciting the vote of another man 
on the basis of his catholicism? 

The positive practice of bigotry is much 
more polished than the negative, and it is 
cloaked in high-sounding phrases. It be- 
comes, in the language of William Words- 
worth, “something of an honorable bigotry,” 
reflecting a special interest in a special 
group. 

It is this sort of bigotry which prompts 
political parties to woo the votes of minority 
groups as minority groups, rather than as 
plain Americans. It accounts for the crea- 
tion of special committees, the devising of 
special programs, and the inclusion of par- 
ticular planks in party pljatforms—all de- 
signed to cater to the peculiar interests of 
the special group. 

This appeal is tailored to attract Citizen 
X’s support, not as an average American, 
but as a member of some class-conscious or 
caste-conscious group. If he be a Negro, he 
is reminded of the high offices to which 
Negroes have been named under a given 
administration, or will be named under a 
changed administration. If he be Catholic, 
he is shown the Catholic representation in 
the Cabinet. If he be Pole, or Lithuanian, 
or Jew, or other, he is persuaded that the 
particular party has done more, and will do 
more, for his particular group. 

Foreign-language newspapers, broadcasts, 
and handbills are employed with great effec- 
tiveness in the metropolitan areas of the 
North and Midwest, where distinguishable 
ethnic groups abound. Vote seekers 
habitually play chameleon as they move 
from enclave to enclave, seeking always to 
identify themselves and their programs with 
persons and problems closest to the hearts 
of whatever group happens to comprise their 
audience of the moment. 

In many cities, a pattern of ethnic distri- 
bution of public offices has evolved, giving 
substance to what Ed Piyan stated in his 
book, “You're the Boss”: 

“Our whole system of aldiereetiads is based 
on proportional representation.” 

While all this is understandable and per- 
haps necessary in many parts of the Nation, 
it seems strange to that one part of the Na- 
tion which has remained less affected by im- 
migration—the South. 

The Southern States underwent their 


“melting pot” roles early in American his-. 


tory, and since then they have been rela- 
tively unchanged in ethnic or cultural 
composition. The early day assimilation of 
diverse elements into the body politic of the 
South was so complete that virtually no 
undigested segments of the population re- 
main as distinctive ethnic or religious groups. 
Except for the black-white line separating 
whites from Negroes, there are few 
groupings—of language, of nationality, or of 
religion—which compartmentalize southern- 
ers. 
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Consequently, southerners find it difficult 
to comprehend the stress placed on minority 
bloc voting elsewhere in the Nation. Like- 
wise, they find it astounding to realize just 
how many Americans are relatively new to 
the United States. For example, the average 
southerner finds it difficult to grasp state- 
ments such as these, taken from the 1947 
report of President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights: 

“One out of every four Americans is still 
either a foreign-born white or the child of 
foreign-born white parents. One out of every 
five white Americans speak some language 
other than English in his home.” 

But just as there is need for the 
southerner’s realizing how different is the 
complexion of the rest of the Nation, so is 
it highly desirable that.the non-South ap- 
preciate the basic Americanism of the 
southerner 

The man of the South admits to a regional 
consciousness far surpassing that which 
characterizes other regions, and he is some- 
what accustomed to being charged with 
bigotry and prejudice, even though he does 
not acknowledge the aptness of the applica- 
tion. 

But amdist such charges, the southerner 
raises the countercharge that bigotry is no 
more prevalent in his region than elsewhere 
in the land. And in these days of liberal- 
ism run amuck, he is inclined to cite Horace 
Greeley’s remark: 

“There is no bigotry like that of ‘free 
thought’ run to seed.” 





Ceremony of Disposal of Unserviceable 
Flags 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, an behalf 
of the National Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion, I am in- 
serting herewith in the Recorp official 
data covering “Ceremony for Disposal of 
Unserviceable Flags.” 

It is important that every American 
know the manner of properly disposing 
of unserviceable flags, and this article 
will clear the atmosphere because of cer- 
tain misunderstandings. This is not 
only a ceremony adopted by the Ameri- 
can Legion in convention assembly but 
in accordance with the law, as stated in 
this memorandum. 

The American Legion has rendered 
another great service, and Iam happy to 
include this in the Rrecorp so that all 
people will have an understanding of 
just what to do with our flag when it is 
no longer serviceable, 

The article follows: 

During the last few weeks there has been 
some criticism (by non-Legion groups and 
individuals) of American Legion sponsored 
public flag disposal (burning) ceremonies. 
We believe that most of this criticism springs 
from misunderstanding. The “Ceremony for 
Disposal of Unserviceable Flags” is published 
on pages 57-60 of the Manual of Ceremonies 
of the American Legion. This memorandum 
is intended to explain both the propriety and 
legality of this long-established ceremonial 
practice of the American Legion. 

The “Ceremony for Disposal of Unservice- 
able Flags” was approved by the national 
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tached. The of American 
Legion in adopting this ceremony was to 
encourage respect for the flag of the 


Resolution No. 373, approved by the national 
convention of the American mee 


meanor, it is admittedly a unique, overt ex- 
pression of patriotism. The following brief 
excerpt from page 59 illustrates the general 
tenor: 
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trinsic value may be trifling or great; but 
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question of legality. 

A set of rules of civilian flag courtesy 
popularly known as the flag code was first 
formulated by the National Flag Conference 
meeting in Washington, D.C., June 14-15, 
19238. The flag code was an attempt by prom- 
inent patriotic organizations to collect to- 
gether in one instrument: Statutes, Execu- 
tive orders, and rules of established custom 
and usage relating to the flag of the United 
States. Rule 14 provided in part that un- 
serviceable flags “should .be destroyed as @ 
whole privately, preferably by burning or 


. by some other method in harmony with the 


reverence and respect we owe to the emblem 
representing our Country.” The American 
Legion interpreted the underscored portion 
of Rule 14 as discretionary authority for the 
establishment of a dignified public flag dis- 
posal ceremony. As &@ precautionary measure, 
we sought the advice of two recognized ex- 
perts and authors in the field of flag custom 
and usage: Col. James A. Moss and Col. Har- 
rison S. Kerrick. Both of these gentlemen 
expressed the opinion that such a public 
flag disposal ceremony would reflect proper 
respect to the flag of the United States. 

On December 22, 1942, Public Law 829 (77th 
Cong., 2d sess.) was approved, giving official 
sanction to most of the provisions of the 
flag code. Public Law 829 is contained on 
pages 2-6 of the Americanism Commission 
pamphlet “Let’s Be Right on Flag Etiquette.” 
Your attention is directed particularly to 
section 4(j), which provides as follows: 

“The flag, when it is in such condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display, 
should be destroyed in a dignified way, pref- 
erably by burning.” 

Thus, the word “privately” is no longer 
relevant in determining either the legality 
or the propriety of a particular flag disposal 
practice. The controlling test now is that a 
flag “should be destroyed in a dignified way, 
preferably by burning.” We are of the opin- 
ion that the American Legion “Ceremony for 
Disposal of Unserviceable Flags” is a dignified 
tribute to the flag of the United States and 
to its symbolism. We therefore conclude 
that this ceremony is both legal and proper, 
and that it is an effective instrument for 
promoting enchanced respect for the flag of 
the United States, 
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The Catholic News Speaks Out Against 
Recognition of Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Red 
China’s continuing acts of aggression 
and repression have emphasized to all 
the world that its gangster government 
continues to live by its own rules. They 
show that the Peiping regime has not in 
any way reformed its policies. 

All of this should serve to make clearer 
than ever before that Red China should 
not be recognized by our Government 
and should not be seated in the United 
Nations. A recent editorial in that fine 
publication, the Catholic News, drives 
home well these points. This news- 
paper, which has been in the forefront 
of the effort to expose the perfidy of the 
Communist Chinese and the need for 
continued firmness in the face of their 
unlawful acts, argues eloquently against 
any change in our presesnt relations 
with the Peiping government. Because 
of the importance of this message in the 
context of recent events, I asK unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Catholic News, June 25, 1960] 
Tse CHINESE REDS AND GENOCIDE 


The International Commission of Jurists 
with headquarters at The Hague in a unani- 
mous report of its nine members states that 
“the Chinese Reds have committed genocide 
against the Tibetans in that (1) they will 
not permit adherence to and practice of 
Buddhism in Tibet and (2) they have sys- 
tematically set out to eradicate this religious 
belief in Tibet.” The Commission also 
found that the Chinese Reds have violated 
most of the human rights proclaimed in the 
U.N. Declaration of Rights, including the 
right to life itself. 

The Commission, headed by Purshottan 
Trikamdas, secretary of the Indian Bar As- 
sociation and including three Indian jurists 
and one each from the Philippines, Ghana, 
Malaya, Thailand and Norway, has sent its 
200 page report to all delegations at the 
United Nations. 

The Commission charged that the Chinese 
Communists, in pursuit of their design in 
Tibet, have killed religious personages be- 
cause of their beliefs and practices because 
such belief and practice were an encourage- 
ment to others. They have also, it said, 
forcibly transferred large numbers of Tibetan 
children to a Chinese materialistic environ- 
ment in order to prevent them from having 
a religious upbringing. The Communists 
refused to permit the members of the Com- 
mission to enter Tibet, which therefore based 
its findings on “a wide range of statements 
and documents.” 

Yet, according to former Gov. Charles Edi- 
son of New Jersey “there exists a vociferous 
element in political life today which is con- 
sistently attempting to reverse our China 
policy and to bring about U.S. recognition 
and support of the Peiping regime.” 

Not only is there no evidence that the 
Peiping regime has in any way indicated any 
spirit of repentance of the violation of those 
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rights guaranteed by the U.N. Charter, but 
it is continuing its policy of murder and 
genocide. 

To counteract this, Governor Edison urges 
that “every American citizen in both major 
parties expressing his support of the current 
U.S. policy of nonrecognition of Peiping 
and of opposition to that regime’s delegates 
being seated in the United Nations.” 





A Day at Centennial High School, Circle 
Pines, Minn, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most recent newspapers in Minne- 
sota is the Circulating Pines, published in 
Circle Pines, Minn., in the midst of a 
growing new suburban area. 


This lively and challenging newspaper 
recently received an honorable mention 
in the newspaper contest sponsored by 
the National Editorial Association in At- 
lanta. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article which won the 
award, “A Day at Centennial,” prepared 
by Mrs. Grace Gibas and published 
November 5, 1959. This article is a 
uniquely interesting and lively “inside 
look” at a contemporary Minnesota high 
school. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Circle Pines (Minn.) Circulating 
Pines, Nov. 5, 1959] 
A Day aT CENTENNIAL 
(By Grace Gibas) 

You don’t have to have an excuse to visit 
Centennial School—an excuse that you'll 
write about a day at Centennial for the 
Circulating Pines for instance. But it helps. 
Once youngsters get into eighth grade they 
aren’t exactly delighted at the thought of 
mama visiting their rooms at school. 

But if you have a desire to compare to- 
day’s junior high with the good old days— 
we won’t say how many years ago—maybe 
it’s worth the risk of a little embarrassment 
to your children. Of course, you might dis- 
guise yourself. 

Times have changed. There are more men 
teaching in junior high than there were in 
our day for one thing. And the pace is 
noticeably stepped up—less time between 
classes and a shorter lunch period. Students 
weren’t reporting on pictures taken from a 
satellite of the side of the moon we can’t 
see in ninth grade science in our day either. 

Clothing styles haven’t changed much 
though. Girls still favor sweaters and skirts, 
though their white tennis shoes and anklets 
are more informal than the heavy silk or 
cotton stockings our generation wore. Boys 
shirts are more colorful, and we couldn’t 
help wondering if today’s boys haven't bigger 
feet. At least we don’t remember boys hav- 
ing such difficulty finding adequate space 
under their own desks for their feet. But 
maybe we've just forgotten, 

We jogged up to Centennial School last 
Friday—and we do mean jogged. We thought 
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the 1950 Ford would disintegrate completely 
on the stretch of washboard between North 
Road and Centennial. Fortunately however 
the doors didn’t even come untied. We 
entered the school in the middle of the sec- 
ond period. The first period class had been 
Algebra, and after all we thought why expose 
ourselves to remembrance of things painful 
and unsuccessful. 


ENGLISH 


The 28 students in Miss Thompson’s Eng- 
lish class were studying an assignment when 
I walked in. Their studious concentration 
was quite impressive. We looked over the 
grammar text book and decided the authors 
had come about as close to making grammar 
irresistible as it is humanly possible to do. 


The trip from English class down the hall 
to the science classroom was quite an ex- 
perience. The dedication with which stu- 
dents rush determinedly from one classroom 
to another is one of the most inspiring 
things at Centennial. It didn’t take us long 
to learn that there is really only one simple 
rule for survival. There is an invisible line 
down the center of each hall, and traffic 
moves as it does on the roads of our country 
down each side of this invisible line. The 
rule is simply this: “Don’t try to cross 
against traffic.” 

In leaving a classroom if one must cross 
to the other side of the hall we found that 
most of the students had solved the diffi- 
culty by bolting through the door of the 
classroom like a bullet shot from a gun, 
This way they got across before there was 
any traffic. Real ingenuity comes into play 
in trying to figure out how to get into your 
next class if it lies across the stream of traf- 
fic. For the timid (that’s us) the safest 
procedure is to flatten oneself against the 
wall until the torrent has slowed down to a 
mere trickle and then duck through. The 
awful risk one runs with this method how- 
ever is being late to class. 

SCIENCE 


We learned some interesting facts in Mr. 
Dahlin’s science class. Did you know the 
other side of the moon is more mountainous 
than the side we see? Do you know the 
principle behind the hydraulic press? Do 
you know that one acre of apple trees gives 
out 48 tons of water by evaporation in a 
month? Well, we know all this, thanks to 
reports the students gave and illustrated by 
drawing on the blackboard. (Only the 
board was green.) 

Fortunately Mr. Dahlin repeated in a 
strong clear voice the gist of each report 
after it was given or we wouldn’t have 
learned so much. Most students bowed 
their heads reverently over their papers and 
addressed them earnestly in soft and tender 
voices. Their devotion to their papers was 
quite touching, only it did make it pretty 
hard to hear what they were saying. 

SPANISH CLASS 


There were only 12 students in Beginning 
Spanish. They learned expressions such as 
“tenga usted cuidado” and “asi es la vida” 
to the tune of “When The Saints Come 
Marching In” played by the band in the 
room next door. Then they studied the dif- 
ference between ese and aquel to the tune 
of “Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer.” 
Miss Landers tried drowning out “Rudolph” 
by putting on a record of rhythmic Mexican 
music. But the students weren’t letting 
either the Saints or Rudolph lure them from 
their concentration on Spanish, They cov- 
ered a lot of ground during the hour, 

Miss Landers relieved us of the only worry 
we had had in visiting Centennial when she 
invited us to eat lunch with the faculty. 
The prospect of being thrown on the hos- 
pitality of eighth and ninth graders frankly 
had us scared stiff. 
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LUNCH 


The 20-minute lunch period went by so 
quickly that it is a little difficult to recall it 
in detail. We remember walking into the 
lunchroom, skimming by a line of students 
waiting for their cards to be punched. Miss 
Landers had her card punched twice before 
we had time to so much as open our purse, 
and then we were at the counters with trays 
in hand. As we passed down the counter at 
lightning speed, the cooks placed the food 
on our trays with deft movements and split 
second timing that must have taken months 
to perfect. We were given fish sticks with 
tartar sauce, fried potatoes, carrot sticks, 
bread and butter sandwiches, an apple and 
milk. 

Then we sat down at a long table with 
faculty, and here is where we made our big 
mistake. We conversed as we ate. Before 
we knew it the time was up, and our food 
only half eaten. We reluctantly consigned 
the remains to a garbage can, dashed like 
mad for the lavatory and then on to social 
studies. 

But we arrived too late. Sheepishly we 
crept into a seat and began to brood. Here 
these students had been standing in line as 
we skimmed past them, but they had arrived 
at social studies class on time, and we were 
late? If we hadn't talked could we have 
still swallowed all the food, gone to the lava- 
tory and made it to class on time? Not us. 
The answer came back every time. We're 
the type that chews slowly and enjoys every 
mouthful. Clearly the times had moved 
ahead of us. We were nothing more than a 
relic of a leisurely way of life already buried 
imthe sands of time. 

And then hopefully we hit on an idea, 
What if we simply had omitted the trip to 
the lavatory; we’d undoubtedly lost a good 
4 minutes there. But this line of thinking 
failed to bring us a solution, because we 
couldn't figure out when else that little trip 
could have been made. In the 3 minutes be- 
tween classes? But how? Four from three 
still leaves a minute on the late side. This 
line of thinking simply raised a question 
which had to be answered. We asked it 
delicately of Miss Thompson after school. 
“Er, when do, er, for goodness sakes when do 
these children get time to go to the lava- 
tory?” 

Miss Thompson said students could sign 
up for lavatory privileges during class time 
but she thought most managed between 
classes. Again we had to conclude that the 
times have passed us by. Girls were very 
self-conscious in our day. They would have 
died rather than ask a man teacher for lava- 
tory privileges. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Our brooding was brought temporarily to 
an end when the ninth graders in Mr. Rost’s 
social studies class gave reports on the 1939 
reorganization of Minnesota government. 
But a report on various methods of taxation 
set our minds to wandering again. These 
young people aren’t really going to under- 
stand taxes until they start paying them, we 
thought. Still some of the students seemed 
quite interested in their Minnesota govern- 
ment even though their practical experience 
with it is fairly limited. Perhaps their 
parents talk about taxes and government at 
home. 

It was the end of this period that we had 
our first experience with seventh graders. 
As the dignified ninth graders lezt the room, 
seventh graders swooped in bringing enough 
extra energy with them to run a hundred 
horsepower reactor. They were exhilerated, 
they were joyful, they were bursting with 
good spirits. 

Did we imagine it or did an expression of 
pain pass over Mr. Rost’s face? Perhaps not, 
but there was no mistaking the do or die 
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spirit he seemed to acquire. Seldom have 
we felt more guilty than we did walking 
out of that room and leaving him single- 
handed to meet his fate. 

GEOGRAPHY 


The difference between eighth graders and 
ninth graders isn’t as astonishing as that be- 
tween seventh graders and ninth graders but 
it is still amazing. Ninth graders are young 
adults. They have acquired dignity. They 
simply ignore adults. But eighth graders 
still have some of the bubbling charm of 
children, They are exuberant. They are 
curious and friendly. And they are about 
half the size they will be in another year. 
(At least the boys appear that way.) 

“What are you doing here?” we were asked 
simultaneously by all the children in the 
vicinity of the seat we took in Mr. Reinfeld’s 
eighth grade geography class. “You aren’t 
going to tell on us if we cheat, are you,” said 
one. “Maybe you're here to see that we don’t 
cheat,” he added on second thought. They 
all looked suspicious when we explained we 
were merely visiting. They clearly showed 
that they knew we must have ulterior mo- 
tives of some kind. And of course we did. 
What could be more ulterior than planning 
to write what we were seeing and hearing. 

Mr. Reinfeld gave them a test on the geog- 
raphy of the western part of the United 
States. We took the test ourselves, just for 
the fun of it, and to our dying day no one 
will ever.drag from us the humiliating score 
we made. We just laugh to ourselves when 
we remember our trusting neighbor who 
asked us to tell him the answers. How naive 
can children be. Do they honestly think a 
person can remember facts he learned 30 
years ago? 


Wait a minute. If we can’t remember 


facts we learned then just what good did 
those years at school do us? 

Actually they were very important years. 
We may not remember that Montana mines 
copper, but Montana has always been a 
magic name to us, a State of mountains and 
an invigorating atmosphere. We learned 
that learning was fun and we learned how to 
go about finding out what we didn’t know. 

And how much that can’t be measured do 
children learn from the attitudes of their 
teachers—that every individual personality 
has importance, that children are best 
taught in an atmosphere of kindness and 
understanding, that there must be order 
instead of chaos, that self-discipline is im- 
portant, that they must have considera- 
tion for others, that they must be neat and 
prompt and responsible. 

Obviously today’s children are being pre- 
pared .to fit into a civilization in which 
ulcers are the mark of the successful .per- 
son. Time is all important, and it is a real 
handicap to be slow. Food is something you 
eat on the run because there are things 
more important than eating. The schools 
reflect the times, One just hopes these 
young people can take the added pressure 
and strain, 

HOMEWARD BOUND 


The last period of the day was devoted to 
activities or to studying. 

As we jogged home (and we do mean 
jogged) we were very glad we had spent a 
day at Centennial. We felt like doing just 
what the kids do when they get home— 
laying the refrigerator bare. Now we under- 
stand why after a flying stop at the bath- 
room they head for the kitchen and eat 
bananas, apples, peanut butter sandwiches, 
wheaties, and popcorn, And we understand 
why they munch at their leisure over a 
book. We also understand why they just 
can’t gear themselves up to the effort of 
cleaning up the mess they’ve made. After 
all they’ve had quite a day. 
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Address by the Honorable Kenneth B. 
Keating, Senator From New York, to 


the Graduating Class of Albany Law 
School, Albany, N.Y., on June 7, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORE * 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Senator KEaTING recently deliv- 
ered a commencement address to the 
graduating class of the Albany Law 
School, my alma mater, Albany, N.Y. 
On this occasion he was the recipient of 
an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
the university. 

In his excellent address he urged law 
schools to assume a more vigorous role 
in shaping the course of the law. He 
also, in stirring words, appealed to the 
young men of the graduating class to 
approach the practice of law with a full 
awareness that lawyers are a vital part 
of our democracy whose function is to 
serve the public good always. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that Senator 
KEatTino’s erudite remarks will be of in- 
terest to many Members, and under 
leave previously granted I insert them in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Commencement is a most appropriate des- 
ignation for the day of graduation. This is 
the beginning; the beginning of a new stage 
in your careers. 

On such an occasion, it is useful to look 
back as well as ahead. In planning our 
goals and objectives, it is helpful to consider 
our present bearings before charting our 
next step in life. 

Justice Holmes once remarked that a law 
school does not undertake to teach success. 

In his words: “That combination of tact 
and skill which gives a man immediate 
prominence among his fellows comes from 
nature, not from instruction.” 

Perhaps this was an overstatement. A 
great law school does more for a student 
than fill his mind with unending legal data. 
It teaches him to understand the law as a 
tool for preserving society. It teaches him 
to respect the law as a safeguard against 
oppression and arbitrariness. It teaches him 
to apply the law as an instrument for social 
and political progress. 

It teaches him to relate the law to other 
professions and disciplines which serve the 
public good. It teaches him to revere the 
law as one of the principal guardians of 
liberty.and morality. 

This kind of education affects our natures 
just as an understanding of art affects our 
appreciation of great paintings. I know 
that after 3 years of legal training and after 
you have passed a bar exam—which I am 
sure will be a mere formality for most of 
you—you will feel very learned in the law 
and will be absolutely certain of a great 
number of legal doctrines. 

It has been said that the young lawyer 
has three cardinal virtues: faith, hope, and 
charity—faith in his owu infinite knowledge, 
hope for the obtuseness of judges and juries, 
and charity for the older lawyers who have 
all the business; and that the greatest of 
these virtues is faith. 

I am sure that most of you realize that 
you are just at the threshold of the study 
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of law—but if you don’t, the sooner you are 
enlightened the better. 

Law is a process, not a thing. It is con- 
stantly growing in depth and scope in the 
manner of a living organism not an inani- 
mate object. ‘ 

It must be stable, but #t cannot stand still 
if it is to serve its eternal . For the 
law must adapt to its environment and ad- 
just to the needs it fulfills, Just as a person 
must, to survive and thrive. 

That. is why the study of law is a never- 
ending pursuit. It is a pursuit which will 
enrich your lives and ennoble your spirits. 
No one who understands the never-ending 
growth of the law ever expects to be its 
master. But anyone who dedicates himself 
to its study will achieve a more splendid 
character, a wiser outlook, and a better 
nature for his efforts. 

The growth of the law and the dedicated 
lawyer go hand in hand. 

Unfortunately this is not the picture all 
practicing lawyers present. Some members 
of the bar understand law only as a profitable 
business, and are oblivious to their obliga- 
tions and opportunities as members of a 
great profession. These lawyers betray a 
great tradition. They renounce—often un- 
wittingly—a valuable inheritance. No mat- 
ter how many continuing legal education 
courses they sign up for, they will never be 
educated lawyers. The gap in their under- 
standing of the mission and purpose of the 
law will remain permanently. unfilled. 

Sometimes these lawyers present a tempt- 
ing example to the fiedgling practitioner. 
Their lack of dedication does not seem to 
affect their ability to acquire rich and even 
important clients. They frequently achieve 
material opulence despite the absence of any 
spiritual substance in their makeup. It is 
a sad fact that some clients actually ad- 
mire these lawyers just because they are 
cunning and calculating. 

The important measure of a lawyer, how- 
ever, is not made by his clients but by his 
brothers at the bar. There is no greater 
satisfaction to a lawyer than the respect of 
his colleagues. The recognition you receive 
from your brethren will be infinitely more 
rewarding to you when the time comes to 
look back upon your careers than any super- 
ficial praise you receive from a client who 
gets something through your efforts to which 
he is entitled or sometimes is not entitled. 

In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, there- 
fore, I urge you to eschew the life of 
“ignoble ease” in favor of the “strenuous 
life”—the life of toil and effort, of labor and 
strife. 

I counsel you, as he did his countrymen, 
that “the highest form of success * * * 
comes not to a man who desires mere easy 
peace but to the man who does not shrink 
from danger, from hardship, or from bitter 
toil, and who out of these wins the splendid 
ultimate triumph.” 

If you are imbued with this spirit, I wel- 
come you to the profession of the law. I 
predict a rewarding and a challenging life 
for you. I know that America needs your 
services. I am grateful for whatever cir- 
cumstances have led you to. the practice of 
law. 

If you do not possess this nature, then I 
implore you to give up this ambition. We 
already have enough lawyers of shallow char- 
acter. Find some other outlet for your 
interests—do not further corrupt our pro- 
fessicn. 

I hope there is none in this group who 
has failed to grasp the noble mission of the 
law. But if there are such opportunists here 
who seek to use the training they have re- 
ceived only for material gain, I want to do 
my best to them from ever com- 
pleting the transition from law student to 
lawyer. 
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They should know that law its one of the 
most crowded professions in this country. 
According to the 1958 lawyers’ census con- 
ducted by Martindale-Hubbell, Inc., there 
were over a quarter of a million lawyers ad- 
mitted to practice. Department of Com- 
merce figures indicate that over 35,000 law- 
yers are right here in New York, which is 
more than twice the number in any other 
State. There are more lawyers in the United 
States than dentists, bookkeepers, or real 
estate agents. There are even more lawyers 
than clergymen, which certainly is some- 
thing to ponder. 

These figures should not discourage the 
worthy among you, which I am sure, hav- 
ing had considerable experience with Albany 
Law School graduates, includes every mem- 
ber of this graduating class. The profes- 
sion may suffer from having too many law- 
yers, but never from having too many good 
lawyers. 

My sincere conviction is that the legal 
profession still has a tremendous untapped 
potential for service. Too many people fail 
to consult lawyers until they are past the 
point of counsel and need only a stanch ad- 
vocate to rescue them. [I believe that a 
proper educational program would induce 
many more citizens to seek the advice of 
counsel before they have taken an irrevo- 
cable and unwise step. We have not de- 
veloped preventive law at anywhere near 
the level of preventive medicine, for example. 

There is also a great demand for lawyers 
in the Government service. There are more 
lawyers in Government service today than 
total graduates from this law school in its 
more than 100 years of existence. The in- 
creasing scope of Federal regulation and the 
constantly expanding activity of all levels 
of Government promise to keep the demand 
for lawyers for Government at a high level. 

All that I have indicated about the atti- 
tude of lawyers in private practice applies 
to an even greater degree to lawyers en- 
tering Government service. Such lawyers 
assume in addition to the general obligations 
of all members of the bar to the public the 
special obligations of the public servant to 
the public. A lawyer in Government who 
does not live up to the highest ethics of his 
profession can do irreparable harm by de- 
stroying public confidence in the Govern- 
ment itself. 

There also is a growing demand for law 
teachers. I hope that such a career will 
appeal to the best among you. The law 
schools of this country can be vital forces 
for shaping the course of the law. A law 
teacher enjoys an independence of spirit, a 
freedom from commitments and a forum 
for expression which can make him a power- 
ful influence in directing legal develop- 
ments. 

Dean Roscoe Pound long ago recognized 
the unique opportunity the law schools en- 
joy of becoming effective instruments for 
legal reform. 

In a speech almost 35 years ago, he said: 
“In these institutions we may find the per- 
manence of tenure, the conditions of work— 
continuity, opportunity of dealing with 
problems as a whole, possibility of survey- 
ing a wide field, extending beyond the limi- 
tations of jurisdictions and localities and 
parties—the independence of politics, and 
the guarantees of training, ability, and scien- 
tific attitude, which are essential to effective 
research and which will command public 
confidence. * * * In no way may the lawyer 
be so sure of achieving his task of making 
straight the paths of American justice, as 
by doing his part to assure to our law 
schools the means of carrying on the scien- 
tific investigations on which the law re- 
forms of the future must go forward.” 

I am uncertain whether the law schools 
have accepted or fulfilled this assignment. 
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I know that individual law professors, in- 
cluding many of this faculty, have made a 
very significant contribution to the law. But 
these have been independent efforts, which 
while nurtured by the associated schools, 
have usually not been undertaken as part of 
the task of a law center. 

The law schools have been plagued by 
fund shortages. But I would hope that 
high on the list of goals of every campaign 
drive for funds would be that of obtaining 
the necessary resources for this kind of 
undertaking. To a large extent, work of the 
nature I have in mind for the law schools is 
now being performed by private founda- 
tions—but under handicaps and with pre- 
conceptions which would not impede similar 
law school endeavors. 

For the law schools ever to perform this 
function, they will have to have the full 
support of the alumni whose ranks you are 
about to join. Do not think of yourself as 
graduating from this institution in the sense 
of leaving it. It would be more construc- 
tive to think of this day in terms of chang- 
ing the nature of your relationship to your 
alma mater. For three of the most impor- 
tant years of your lives you have been taking 
from it; give some thought now to what 
you can contribute to it in your new status. 

There is no end to the valuable projects 
which could be undertaken by law schools 
functioning as law centers. Study of the 
operations of the Government would be my 
No. 1 suggestion. It is frequently pointed 
out that while Congress investigates the 
other agencies of Government almost with- 
out respite, none of the other agencies can 
investigate the Congress with the same 
thoroughness. 

I have some sympathy with this com- 
plaint, and I believe that Congress has not 
been vigilant enough in keeping its own 
house in order and attuning its operations 
to present day demands. A respected and 
responsible law school, under the proper 
auspices, could do a superlative job in cor- 
recting this legislative oversight. 

There is a need also for lawyers in the 
fields of legal administration. Problems of 
tremendous scope exist in translating our 
conceptions of justice into the processes of 
the law. The courts are desperately under- 
staffed. The regulatory agencies are 
plagued by conflicting functions, objectives 
and policies. 

Institutes of judicial administration still 
are relatively new. No agency at all exists 
for supervising and coordinating the work of 
the regulatory agencies. 

I hope young lawyers will take a special 
interest in the problems of administering 
justice. No law is self-executing and even 
the best intentions can be frustrated by 
ineffective or inefficient procedures. These 
problems do not receive the thoughtful at- 
tention they deserve. The interrelation be- 
tween procedural and substantive growth 
in the law is too often overlooked. In my 
opinion, this task of keeping the machinery 
of justice from breaking down is of supreme 
importance. 

These are only some of the paths open 
to you as young lawyers. I could dis- 
cuss numerous other branches of the prac- 
tice with you because, in truth, the va- 
riety of endeavors in which a good lawyer 
can usefully engage is without end. The 
important thing is not which course you 
pursue but what purpose you serve. 

Whether you are handling a closing in 
a real estate transaction, safeguarding the 
rights of a defendant in a criminal case, or 
organizing a corporation, keep in mind 


always that you are functioning as a vital 
part of our democracy, in the tradition of 
@ great profession, with a responsibility to 
serve the public good always. 

There are many stories of young law- 
yers, but I have always enjoyed the one 
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about the neophyte, who; being unused to 
the practices of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
addressed tthe dignified Justices as “gen- 
tlemen” instead of calling them “your 
honors.” He immediately apologized. 

Chief Justice Taft, in accordance with his 
customary attempt to make lawyers who were 
appearing before the august body feel at 
ease, replied, “Don’t apologize for calling us 
gentlemen. That is what we try to be.” 

And gentlemen is what you must be. Be 
humble without being docile, for you have 
much to learn but must seek out knowledge. 
Be studious but not timid, for reflection will 
reveal the spirit of the law but action is its 
body. Give yourselves to community causes. 
Defend the liberty of your fellow men. Take 
pride in your country. Do not avoid con- 
flict or seek easy success. This great school 
has prepared you to meet challenges less 
fortified men must shun. 

You are no longer privileged to pursue 
easy, detached lives.. You are part of the 
inner fabric of society and you must never 
reject the tasks your fellows will thrust upon 
you. 

Justice Cardozo put it well when he said: 
“Law is not a cadaver, but a spirit, not a 
finality, but a process of becoming, not a clog 
upon the fullness of life, but an outlet and 
a means thereto, not a game, but a sacra- 
ment.” 

Keep these words always before you. And 
if you will always act with the understand- 
ing that you are part of a sacred mission—I 
promise you will achieve true success. 

As you embark upon your chosen field of 
endeavor, please, I pray you, do not be 
haunted by the specter of security. Security. 
is appropriate to old age. It is not the busi- 
ness of you young men who leave Albany 
Law School today. Cultivate rather the un- 
certainties of challenge—and make your only 
security that of knowing that struggle, not 
repose, is the best reason for living. In- 
deed, let us express sorrow for any young 
man who spends his life making the bed in 
which he will lie in his old age. He arrives 
at the destination, but he has missed all 
the scenery. 

This day you leave the Albany Law School. 
But, in a sense, it is not a true departure. 
It can never be. For as long as you live a 
part of you will be here—must forever be 
here—in these halls and rooms you have 
known and loved. What remains for me to 
say but Godspeed—and may the lives of each 
one of you be the proud gifts you bring 
back one day to offer, as tokens of affection, 
- the school that your hearts will never 
eave. 











The Cotton Export Subsidy Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 27, the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission handed down another decision 
against the best interest of our domestic 
economy and also against the proper ad- 
ministration of our trade program as en- 
visioned by the Congress and the late 
Cordell Hull when the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was passed in 1934. 

The Commission’s rejection of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s petition seeking 
relief from the adverse effects of the cot- 
ton export subsidy program’s unfair ad- 
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vantage to foreign cotton textile manu- 
facturers has not been received well at 
all in South Carolina or the southeast- 
ern area of the United States, where cot- 
ton and textiles play such a prominent 
role in our economic life. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two excellent 
editorials on this subject. They are 
“Tariff Commission in a Dream World” 
from the June 30, 1960 issue of the 
Greenville News, Greenville, S.C., and 
“Textile Industry Gets No Relief” from 
the June 29, 1960 issue of the Augusta 
Chronical, Augusta, Ga.: 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Greenville News, June 30, 1960] 

TarirF COMMISSION IN A: DREAM WORLD 


The Tariff Commission's rejection of a pe- 
tition asking that quotas be placed on for- 
eign textile imports demonstrates again that 
official Washington is still bemused by the 
old and honorable dreams of free trade. 

These dreams were largely Southern in 
origin. For many decades the South favored 
free and untrammeled fiow of goods between 
nations while the North and West were pro- 
tectionist. And it was chiefly by the untir- 
ing efforts of Cordell Hull of Tennessee that 
protectionism, long the keystone of Ameri- 
can policy, began to be abandoned. 

Much has happened since Mr. Hull’s day, 
however. The pattern of international trade 
has been drastically altered to conform with 
new political alinements and American for- 
eign aid programs have reshaped the economy 
of many major powers. 

The term “free trade” cannot be used with 
the same meaning today that it had 20 years 
ago. The “free trade” theory of economics 
held within itself certain distinctions and 
limitations that simply do not exist any 
longer. 

Reduced to simplest terms, it was as- 
sumed that an economically undeveloped 
country would progress only very slowly be- 
cause of the lack of capital and trained labor. 
As it gradually increased production of a 
given kind of goods, industries producing 
similar goods in more advanced countries 
would have ample time to adjust to the new 
conditions. 

Among countries alined with the United 
States today, however, capital is about the 
easiest thing in the world to get. A dozen 
international lending agencies are available 
and even eager to make loans. The US. 
Treasyry is constantly tapped for economic 
assistance to the so-called backward nations. 

Money with which to build new plants, buy 
the latest equipment and train workers, is 
accessible to any Western-oriented country 
almost without limit as to amount or pur- 
pose. 

This was not the stuff of which Mr. Hull’s 
dream was made. 

The bureaucrats in Washington have one 
foot in a bygone day. If they continue to 
operate the two programs of free imports 
and free industrial expansion, they may 
wreck the textile industry of the United 
States. 

And who will be next? 


[From the Augusta Chronicle, June 29, 1960] 
TExTILE Inpustry Gers No RELIEF 

A US. Tariff Commission majority has 
dealt a staggering blow to the Nation’s textile 
industry in its rejection of a National Cotton 
Council petition for limiting foreign cotton 
textile imports. 

The four-member majority not only turned 
down the industry plea for quotas, or a 


tariff-quota combination, but ruled that im- 
port duties are not needed to offset the 
Government’s cotton export fees, 


The gravity of the textile Senpeits problem is 
reflected in post-World War II export-import 
statistics. In 1947, U.S. textile exporters 
found a world market for $1.4 billion worth 
of textile manufactures, while imports 
amounted to only about one-fourth of this 
volume. This net textile export balance 
diminished until, by 1955, U.S. imports of 


imports total $837 million in contrast to 
exports of only $634 million. 

Later statistics indicate that this trend is 
continuing, with imports of textile manu- 
factures currently running some 140 percent 
of the U.S. export trade. And textile im- 
Lage if allowed to remain unrestricted, may 


only do foreign manufacturers have the ad- 
vantage of cheap labor and lower’ costs, but 
they buy cotton, including U.S. growths, at 
prices about 25 percent below those U.S. mills 
must pay. 

The Japanese voluntary. quota arrange- 
ment eased the problem to some degree in 
1957, decreasing cotton cloth imports tem- 
porarily. But US, manufacturers cannot 
hope for any similar relief in the future, be- 
causé imports are now roaring = in, not only 
from the traditional Japanese and 
competitors, but from an ever-widening cir- 
cle of low-wage manufacturers based in Hong 
Kong, India, Korea, Pakistan, and Formosa. 

Adding a deplorable note of irony is the 
fact that the United States, through the ICA, 
is financing the construction of many of 
these newer foreign mills that add to the 
woes of our own established textile manu- 
facturers. 

Viewed in the light of these facts, the 
Tariff Commission's action is indeed alarm- 
ing. The United States must take some ac- 
tion to limit this low-cost foreign compe- 
tition if the American textile industry—a 
basic element of-the Nation’s economy—is to 
continue to provide good jobs for millions of 
Americans and quality products for national 
and world consumption. 

Having been denied by the Tariff Com- 
mission, the textile industry now must turn 
to Congress for action, As Senator Srrom 
THURMOND said in commenting on the com- 
mission decision, this case “proves the im- 
perative need of Congress to take action in 
the next session to regain control of its con- 
stitutional authority over our trade pro- 
gram.” 





Commemorating World Refugee Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1960 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19, 1959, the President proclaimed the 
period from July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, 
as World Refugee Year. Some 70 na- 
tions in the free world joined in cele- 
brating this event in answer to a United 
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Nations resolution adopted in December 
of 1958. 

The purpose and the hope of World 
Refugee Year were to stimulate action— 
private, governmental, and interna- 
tional—in support of refugee assistance 
of all types throughout the world. 

It is too early to say what concrete re- 
sults have been relaized in the last 12 
months. It is apparent, however, that 
the basic aim of encouraging support for 
refugee assistance has been fulfilled and 
that a campaign has been launched 
which with continued support will do 
much to resolve the many problems of 
the world’s uprooted and homeless 
people. 

The world refugee population was not 
significantly altered during Wurld Ref- 
ugee Year. Some progress was made in 
Europe, but there are still some 18,000 
living in the barren, soul-depressing at- 
mosphere of the refugee camps there. 
I would like to quote the following 
passage from the final report of the Zel- 
lerbach Commission which describes this 
atmosphere: 

One has only to visit a European camp and 
to talk to some of the refugees who have been 
there for years to understand why prolonged 
existence under these conditions erodes the 
spirit of man. After years of inactivity, the 
refugees become accustomed to a way of life 
requiring neither effort nor initiative. They 
accept the compressed living quarters, the 
total lack of privacy, the lack of sanitary 
facilities as mormal. Worse still, they even 
lose their capacity for indignation at a fate 
that is little better than a living death. They 
may marry and have children in the camps, 
because it is natural for human beings to 
do so. But they helplessly accept the mal- 
formation of their children’s character which 
goes on before their eyes. There is nothing 
more appalling than the spectacle of refugees 
so attached to their dreary corner of a bar- 
rack building that they refuse to leave it— 
like the Yugoslav inmate at Camp Landshut 
who, after spending 5 years there with his 
wife and children, said to one of the Com- 
mission staff: “Don’t bother to get us out. 
We are all right here. Just let us live and 
send up parcels.” 


The progress made in Europe during 
the past year was more than offset in 
numbers of refugees added in other of 
the trouble spots of the world. Tibetans 
continue today to crowd into neighbor- 
ing countries of India, Nepal, and Bhu- 
tan. The cliffs of Hong Kong team with 
an ever-increasing number of Chinese 
fieeing from the mainland. The prob- 
lem of what to do with a million displacéd 
Palestinian Arabs is no nearer to any 
apparent solution now than it was a 
dozen years ago. 

These are merely some of the problems 
in the world refugee picture. They could 
not all possibly be solved in a year’s time, 
nor were they expected to be. 

I would like to take this occasion to 
commend the U.S. Committee for Refu- 
gees for its untiring efforts in behalf of 
refugee assistance. In addition to fund 
raising and encouraging fund raising 
drives by other voluntary organizations 
in the United States, the Committee 
undertook an ambitious and successful 
campaign to arouse public interest in 
the plight of refugees. As stated by its 
executive director in his recent report 
“the U.S. Committee reached the 
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stimulus of his fellow townsmen.” I be- 
lieve. that there are now over 70 co- 
operating committees organized by 
USCR on State and local levels which 
will continue to work in an effort to 
render assistance to refugees. 

Finally, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that there is presently be- 
fore Congress a modest refugee relief 
proposal—House Joint Resolution 397— 
which should certainly be approved be- 
fore we adjourn this year. This legis- 
lation has passed the House and is pres- 
ently before the Senate. It is not as 
ambitious an undertaking as some would 
like to have seen adopted in view of 
the situation brought to light during 
World Refugee Year. It is the most 
that can be hoped for at this time, how- 
ever, and should, therefore, receive 
unanimous approval. 

World Refugee Year is now over. But 
the problems with which it was con- 
cerned remain to plague the conscience 
of mankind. Let us hope that the char- 
ity, interest, and enthusiasm engendered 
during World Refugee Year will be car- 
ried forth undiminished and that we 
will not leave the refugee to his hapless 
fate, feeling that we have done our part 
and need do no more. 





Sugar Act of 1948 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12311) to extend 
for 1 year the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my agreement with my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Sixes]. I think it is im- 
portant that we demonstrate here that 
we are sensitive to the importance of 
our relations with our good frends in 
Latin America, not only with the coun- 
tries listed in the Committee report but 
with the other sugar-producing countries 
of Brazil, Colombia, Guatemala, Ecua- 
dor, and El Salvador. I recognize the 
inevitable complexities of legislation 
which in effect exercises economic 
sanctions as an instrument of foreign 
policy. As has been pointed out it is 
essential to consider the legitimate needs 
of Latin American countries and to 
weigh their interests most carefully. 
Brazil is as large as the United States 
and is the third largest sugar-produc- 
ing country. She is prepared to supply 
substantial tonnage if given the oppor- 
tunity. Guatemala, as we know, has 
dramatically thrown off the threat of 
Communist domination and is prepared 
to supply quantities of sugar. Even 
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though her contribution may be rela- 
tively modest, this is of great economic 


to her and her participation 


importance 

should therefore be of importance to us. 
The other three countries I have named 
can make modest contributions, as well. 
It will take consideration and restraint 
to insure that a proper balance is main- 
tained in this measure to place curbs on 
those whose actions are inimical to the 
United States and to see at the same 
time that our friends are not in any way 
damaged or endangered. 





Federal Employees Pay Raise Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to comment on the President’s recent 
veto message and the action taken- by 
the House today in overriding the veto. 

I am deeply gratified by the size of 
the vote and I am sure the American 
_people will know by this showing that 
344 Members of the House would not 
have taken such action if, as the Presi- 
dent states, this bill “violates every con- 
cept of fairness, every rule of reason and 
logic.” 

Fully recognizing the President’s right 
to take such action, I nevertheless can- 
not stand silent and read a statement 
that is as unfair to Federal employees 
as this one is. The President has been 
quoted as being shocked by lobbying tac- 
tics utilized in recent weeks to insure 
Passage of a pay raise bill. I, for one, 
am shocked, and I think that I am 
joined in this feeling by virtually every 
Member of this body, by the President’s 





use of such language. Yes, I have been. 


urged to support H.R. 9883. Classified 
employees and postal workers have urged 
me to support this bill on the grounds 
that it is desperately needed in order 
for them to cope with teday’s ever-in- 
creasing cost of living. It appears 
strange to me that the President is sin- 
gling out representatives of Federal em- 
ployees’ unions for strong criticism, 
while remaining siient for 7 years on the 
tactics utilized by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the chamber of 
commerce, and hosts of paid lobbyist- 
attorneys from downtown Washington. 
In past Congresses we have even had 
Cabinet members present in the Speak- 
er’s lobby using every known pressure 
tactic to influence the will of this body. 

The postal workers and classified Fed- 
eral employees were not paid to visit me. 
In fact, many of these employees had to 
take time off, without pay in some in- 
stances, to ask their Representative to 
support legislation for their benefit. In 
recent days, an absurd complaint has 
been lodged against Mr. William C. 
Doherty, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, concerning 
possible violation of the Hatch Act. Mr. 
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Doherty for many years has gained the 
widest possible admiration and respect 
for his untiring efforts on behalf of the 
Letter Carriers Association and is recog- 
nized by one and all as one of America’s 
outstanding citizens. It is deplorable to 
me that this personal attack has been 
instigated against him. With well over 
250,000 Federal employes in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, I am proud 
to stand as their spokesman and to in- 
sist on fair and equitable treatment. 

Whenever I read the President’s veto 
message on Federal pay legislation, and 
this is the third time I have read such a 
message, I wonder who in the world ad- 
vises the President of the United States 
to take such a position against his own 
employees. In the 6 years I have been 
privileged to represent the Fifth District 
of Maryland, from my own personal 
knowledge I have seen many Federal em- 
ployees’ families where the breadwinner 
is forced to take two and often three jobs 
and the wife is required to work just in 
order to make ends meet. The President 
tells us that the consumer’s price index 
has advanced only 2.1 percent since the 
last pay increase was enacted. I have no 
doubt that the President’s figures, as 
supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, are correct. But this is completely 
beside the point. Congress has always 
lagged behind in granting Federal em- 
ployees their wage increases. When this 
raise is granted, as a class they will still 
not be brought up to the average wage 
outside the Federal Government. Re- 
gardless of whether the cost of living has 
gone up 2 or 3 percent since the last 
raise, they started with an inequitable 
wage balance to begin with. 

At this point, I would like to include in 
the Recorp a table of statistics prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
pletely substantiating this point. It is 
inexcusable that the President did not 
study this chart before making his 2.1- 
percent statement, in an obvious attempt 
to mislead the American public. 


Classified salary increases compared with 
advances of Consumer Price Index 





Increase 
of Con- 
sumer 


Salary increase 





Year and month 











Cumula- Price 
Percent | tive per-} Index 

centage 
A 16, 1D inte tite stivth i bdiCadtbbintisice 
July 1, 1945............. BED: Exiwciwas 31.4 
SEED. Si iomconnncssen 14.2 82. 4 43.4 
June 30, 19481_......... 11.0 46.9 76.8 
Oct. 20, 1949 #........... 4.0 62.8 @) 
Jaly:1, 21001 #............ 10.0 68.1 88.0 
Mar, 1, 1955 1........... 7.5 80, 7 93.7 
Jan, 1, 1958 1... 2... 10.0 88.8 4109.7 





1 Increase effective 1st day of Ist pay period which 
began after this date. 

2 OPI dropped in 1949 but resumed steady advance in 
1950. 

* To June 1958 when increase was approved by Con- 
gress. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Civil Service 
Commission data, 


Once again, this administration rec- 
ommends that pay action be deferred 
pending still another survey. No one 
suggested a survey when the administra- 
tion, with alarming speed, negotiated a 
steel settlement with the cost to the 
American public deferred until after the 
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general election. The Vice President has 
remained strangely silent where the wel- 
fare of Federal employees is concerned. 

The executive branch recognizes that 
there are inequities existing in the pres- 
ent Federal.employees pay scale, I have 
no quarrel with this. I have long recog- 
nized this; An attempt was made by 
some of us in this Congress to focus at- 
tention on these inequities by the intro- 
duction of legislation designed to elimi- 
nate many of them. The administration 
failed to cooperate and to support a long- 
overdue adjustment in today’s hodge- 
podge pay scale system. Are we to pun- 
ish the Government’s own employees be- 
cause this administration for almost 8 
years has failed to recommend to Con- 
gress a plan whereby this long-overdue 
adjustment could be realized? 

The House today, by its vote, has obvi- 
ously answered this question in the neg- 
ative. 

I supported such a study, as recom- 
mended, and introduced legislation 2 
years ago to provide for such a study. 
We have had studies in recent times and 
what has been the result? The Cordiner 
Committee, appointed by the President, 
in 1957 allegedly studied the rates of pay 
of all individuals employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. No implementing ac- 
tion has been requested. And what did 
the O’Connell Committee have to say? 
I quote: “Salaries fixed by statutes have 
not been adjusted in a timely and ade- 
quate manner in response to general 
changes in non-Federal salary levels.” 

The President has seen iit to criticize 
Congress for not awaiting the results of a 
national salary survey being made by the 
Department of Labor. I see absolutely 
no reason for awaiting a compilation of 
figures from every rural nook and cranny 
of the United States when the clear facts 
on the record demonstrate that Federal 
employees in the Washington metropol- 
itan area, one of the highest cost-of-liv- 
ing areas in the United States, are not 
being treated fairly by their employer, 
the Federal Government, 

I commend the House for its action 
today and let there be no mistake about 
it, I invite all of my constituents to con- 
tinue to advise me of their feelings on 
pending legislation, even though their 
doing so appears to be distasteful to the 
President. It is a constitutional right of 
which neither this nor any other Presi- 
dent can deprive them. 





Relief to Small Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of maintaining an economic 
climate in which small business can sur- 
vive is ever present. Because of the 
downward trend of small business dur- 
ing the past several years, it is indeed 
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select committee has, consequently, no ju- 


risdiction to pass on legislation, but con-. 


cerns itself primarily with investigations 
and the making of recommendations to ap- 
propriate legislative committees, such as 
yours. 

Early this year, I introduced in the House 
H.R, 9894, a bill which is designed to obvi- 
ate the deleterious effects of certain prac- 
tices in the distribution of motor vehicle 
parts, equipment, accessories, and supplies 
which tend to cause destructive and unfair 
methods of competition, thereby adversely 
affecting commerce. This measure was in- 
troduced by me as a result of 5 years of 
careful study and investigation by the sub- 
committee of the House oman Business 
Committee. 

This measure simply seattle that no pro- 
ducer who sells gasoline at wholesale for 
ultimate resale at retail, shall act as agent 
for or receive any commission because of 
the sale of any product of any manufac- 
turer or distributor of motor vehicle parts, 
equipment, accessories, or supplies (TBA). 

In the interest of clarification, I should 
like to point out that this bill—H.R. 9894— 
is not a divorcement bill to which, perhaps, 
certain segments of the industry might take 
exception. Nor would it prohibit any pro- 
ducer or affiliate not engaged in selling 
motor vehicle parts, equipment, accessories, 
or supplies at wholesale for ultimate resale 
at retail, from selling any of such merchan- 
dise directly to consumers at retail and 
profiting therefrom, 

During the 84th Congress, the House 
Small Business Committee issued its re- 
port (H. Rept. 1423) in which its subcom- 
mittee found that the small gasoline service 
station operator “needs immediate and per- 
manent relief to enable him to fulfill his 
role as an independent re The 
present laws, procedures, and enforcement 
— are a to achieve effective 

and permanent relief. 

That recommendation was reached as a 
result of voluminous testimony heard dur- 


















































cumscribed by the his 
oil company supplier, whether or not such 
is specifically against him. 


prevalent. This was especially so with re- 
spect to tires, batteries, and accessories 
(TBA). 


Purther hearings were held in 1956, which 
gave the subcommittee additional cumu- 
jative evidence of unfair practices which 
made the lot of the small businessman in 
the industry hard indeed. 

Most petroleum companies own or control 
gasoline service stations which they lease 
to others on a short-term basis. Through 
the oil corporations’ power to cancel, or re- 
fuse to renew such leases arbitrarily, such 
gasoline producers are able to prevail upon 
the leasing such gasoline service 
stations to accept the profit margins set by 
the producer, to conduct their businesses as 
directed by the producer, and to sel] only 
the motor vehicle parts, equipment, acces- 
sories, and supplies, and other products 
ehosen or sponsored by the petroleum com- 
pany. 

Two years later, during the 85th Con- 
gress, the subcommittee, as a result of a 
continuing stream of complaints received 
from small service station operators, con- 
ducted another investigation and held hear- 
ings in Washington, D.C.; Denver, Colo.} 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and Chicago, Ill. Dur- 
ing the course of these hearings, it became 
crystal clear from the testimony that em- 
Ployees of some of the major petroleum sup- 
pliers continued to exercise unfair pressure 
toward their lessees and other deaiers in re- 
gard to the sale of TBA items, 

One of the findings of the subcommittee 
in 1957, in its House Report No. 1157, was 
to the effect that “the extent to which small 
business distributors and retailers of petro- 
leum products are truly free and independ- 
ent is severely limited by their awareness 
that their suppliers can wield great economic 
power.” 

The experience of the subcommittee in 
investigating the problems of the lessee- 
dealers of petroleum products at the retail 
level through service stations and the con- 
tinuing flood of letters that it received in 
regard to alleged coercive and unfair trade 
practices on the part of certain of the petro- 
jeum suppliers, demonstrated the need for 
further investigation. Therefore, in 1959, 
additional public hearings were held which 
were devoted to the problems fiowing from 
the distribution of TBA items and other re- 
lated automotive products handled by retail 
gasoline service station dealers and by whole- 
salers. During those hearings many wit- 
nesses, who were representatives of the re- 
tail and wholesale segments of the industry 
and who came from every section of the 
United States, testified. These witnesses 
made charges against certain petroleum com- 
panies—charges that those companies, 
through pressure and through coercive 
means—forced and compelled its retail gaso- 
line dealers to handle only those TBA items 
in their stations which were sponsored by 
the petroleum companies. 

Actually 35 companies were named by the 
witnesses at those hearings last year and in 
the subcommittee’s desire to be eminently 
fair, it gave the petroleum companies an op- 
portunity to present their rebuttal to the 
charges made against them. ~Each of these 
companies were invited to appear at a sub- 
sequent public hearing which was held dur- 
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ing April 1960, to answer the charges which 
were made them, if they so desired, 

We found that while 35 petroleum com- 
panies were named, 4 of these firms were 
merged with other named companies, so 
actually there were 31 invitations to ap- 
pear; 22 companies replied to the letter of 
invitation—9 did not; 13 companies said, in 
effect, that they did not consider the charges 
made against their companies as something 
that required an appearance of witnesses on 
their behalf. Some of those 18 companies 
submitted affidavits challenging certain 
charges that were made in December, and 
other companies set forth in their letters of 
respouse unsworn statements denying cer- 
tain other charges that had been made. 

During the hearings, spokesmen for cer- 
tain petroleum companies testified that it 
was the announced policy of their firms to 
permit their retail dealers a so-called free- 
dom of choice respecting TBA items. How- 
ever, upon further questioning by members 
of the subcommittee, it was ascertained that 
the companies’ sales representatives were 
under certain quotas to sell such TBA items, 
which quotas were based on what the pe- 
troleum companies thought that their retail 
dealers ought to buy and what the maxi- 
mum potentials of such dealers are. It is 
but natural to expect that these sales rep- 
resentatives would do their best to reach 
their expected quotas and utilize any means 
they deem appropriate to push their com- 
pany’s sponsored TBA items. This is true 
despite statements made by the companies 
that their retail dealers have a freedom of 
choice as to what TBA items they may 
handle. I submit that H.R. 9894 would rem- 
edy this and be a solution of the problem. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note 
that the sales representative is the one who 
contacts the service station operators in con- 
nection with lease renewals as well as with 
the sale of his company’s products. An ex- 
amination of the various leases for such 
service stations discloses that the matter of 
the renewal of such leases is optional only 
with the oil companies. In that respect 
such agreements are unilateral. Thus, in 
having the sales representative who regu- 
larly calls on the service stations, being at 
the same time in a position to tell the serv- 
ice station operator that he, the oil com- 
pany’s salesman, could decide whether or 
not the lease for a service station would or 
would not be renewed, is indeed a deplor- 
able situation. 

From this it can be readily gathered that 
the operator of a service station is under a 
tremendous pressure to comply with the de- 
mand, whether expressed or implied, of such 
sales representative that he handle the pe- 
troleum company’s sponsored TBA items ex- 
clusively. Nor should it be forgotten that 
such small and independent service station 
operator has what is to him a considerable 
investment in his business which the pe- 
troleum company could wipe out with either 
@ cancellation of the lease or through a re- 
fusal to renew: It is, therefore, apparent 
that the dealer operating his station under 
@ lease from the oil company supplier is not 
in fact independent and is subject to con- 
trol by the oil company supplier. The free- 
dom of choice of the dealer with respect to 
the manner in which he operates his station 
is very much circumscribed by the economic 
power and might of his oil company sup- 
plier whether or not such power is specifi- 
cally exercised against him. 

The tremedous inequality of economic 
bargaining power between the major oil 
companies and their small retail service sta- 
tion operators can be gaged from the fact 
that these corporations rank among the 
largest and most powerful in the worid. 

. The Fortune Directory of August 1959, 
which lists the 500 largest industrial cor- 
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porations in the United States, ranked ac- 
cording to sales, shows the following petro- 
leum companies: 




















Company Rank} Sales Assets 

Thousands) Thousands 

Standard Oil (N.J.)...... 2 |$7, 543, 571 | $9, 478, 693 
Socony Mobil Oil........ 6 | 2,885,684 | 3, 237,328 
Ga Diniccantelscasctes 7 | 2,769,377 | 3, 430,019 
ec R ee 9 | 2,327,939 | 3, 111, 527 
Standard Oil (Ind.).. 14 | 1,863,990 | 2, 769, 317 
San OF os “* 18 | 1,665,989 | 1, 648, 271 
Standard Oil (Calif.).....| 19 | 1,559,160 | 2, 451,069 
BRN cc ccenncscncee 27 | 1,190,377 1, 499, 901 
Phillips Petroleum. _._.... 32 | 1,066, 554 1, 515, 498 
Cities Service............. 35 | 1,015,317 | 1, 288, 358 
i Se iit cdicnans 47 721, 773 666, 927 
Continental Oil........-. 596, 503 619, 662 
Tidewater Oil__.......... 62 552, 044 810, 731 
Atlantic Refining 65 538, 110 770, 797 
ee RE 80 473, 362 534, 966 
Union Oil of California...| 96 408, 033 684, 558 





In this connection we should consider the 
practically infinitesimal position, economi- 
cally speaking, of the average gasoline serv- 
ice station operator. The Internal Revenue 
Service of the US. Treasury Department, 
published in May of this year, statistics of 
income from the income tax returns filed. 
I was most forcefully struck by the com- 
parative meagerness of the financial returns 
of the proprietors of service stations. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue reports 
that an examination of income tax returns 
of 206,582 gasoline service stations under sole 
proprietorships showed they earned a net 
profit of only $564,154,000. Through a proc- 
ess of simple arithmetic—by dividing one 
of these numbers into another—one arrives 
at the figure $2,731, which represents the 
average net profit derived by a proprietor of 
@ gasoline service station. These figures are 
the figures supplied by the US. Internal 
Revenue Service. Mind you, only $2,731 net 
profit for a year’s compensation for back- 
breaking toil through long hours. This 
figure I submit, gentlemen, in these days of 
the high cost of living, is pitifully small 
indeed. 

It is small wonder then that the turn- 
over—that is, percentage of transferred and 
discontinued business—in the service sta- 
tion business is the highest in any principal 
business classification in our entire economy. 

Figures ‘released by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce during 1959, showed average 
annual service station turnover of 37 per- 
cent for each of the years 1957 and 1958. 

It is abundantly clear that the petroleum 
companies hold the means of economic life 
or death of countless members of this seg- 
ment of our small business economy. 


It is on behalf of these small people that 
I appeal for protection against the economic 
might and power of the major oil companies. 
While I do not infer necessarily that bigness 
in itself is a sin, I submit that bigness does 
often sin. One should not forget that these 
small and independent operators of gasoline 
service stations have all their worldly goods 
invested in their businesses. Is it not natu- 
ral to assume that these small people would 
readily bend to the pressure and coercive 
practices by the big corporations? 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
hearing examiners of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in The Matter of B. F. Goodrich 
Company and The Tezas Company (FTC 
docket No. 6485), recognized that dealers 
appearing to testify were under considerable 
pressure because they were naturally inter- 
ested in not jeopardizing the renewal of their 
leases. 

The acts and practices of the petroleum 
suppliers which involve coercion of its deal- 
ers are prejudicial to the public interest and 
have a tendency and capacity to restrict, 
restrain, or lessen competition in the sale of 
TBA products and constitute unfair methods 
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of competition and unfair acts and practices 
in the commerce within the intent and 
meaning of the antitrust laws. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of H.R. 9894 
to remove the impediments to the distribu- 
tion of TBA items in interstate commerce, 
which impediments arise from the domi- 
nance and control of the retail market by 
producers. This bill is designed to restore 
true, unfettered, and unsubsidized competi- 
tion in the distribution of motor vehicle 
parts, equipment, accessories, and supplies 
through prohibiting the practices which have 
led to such impediments. 

The antitrust laws are perhaps the most 
important statutes in the United States Code, 
and have become a part of the warp and woof 
of our economic fabric. These laws origi- 
nated in an era of trusts and combinations, 
when predatory and monopolistic interests 
openly sought to control the marketplace by 
the suppression of competition. In the last 
analysis, such laws are really conservative 
enactments to preserve democratic capital- 
ism. It is altogether proper and fitting that 
committees of both Houses of Congress, from 
time to time, give their attention to the way 
and manner in which these important stat- 
utes function so that they may be improved 
and amended in order to better fulfill their 
objectives. 

H.R. 9894 is a logical measure designed to 
protect free and competitive enterprise. It 
is intended as a further implementation of 
the board aims and purposes of the antitrust 
laws in general. It is a truism that no free 
society can survive on any foundation other 
than one which guarantees a maximum of 
individual enterprise and a minimum of 
power in the hands of afew. The American 
tradition emphasizes not only private enter- 
prise, but also competitive enterprise, The 
antitrust acts constitute both a symbol of 
this tradition and a significant contribution 
toward making it effective. All through the 
history of business enterprise it has been 
accepted as self-evident that personal and 
political liberties thrive best in those areas 
where economic freedom is protected and 
preserved. 

H.R. 9894 is but a means to insure that the 
free enterprise system in the retail business 
of gasoline service stations be maintained 
and that coercive measures on the part of 
their suppliers be not utilized against such 
dealers. Therefore, I most earnestly urge 
that this subcommittee report this bill fa- 
vorably to the full committee. The need for 
this legislation is urgent and I sincerely 
trust the full committee will recommend 
that this bill be enacted into law. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is the last of a series ap- 
pearing in the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
relative to the outstanding record of the 
world’s greatest law enforcement agency. 

As a former special agent in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation I am 
happy to have the opportunity to insert 
these articles in the Recorp. My respect 
and admiration for the Bureau and Mr. 
Hoover increases with the passage of 
time. The article follows: 


Feperat BurEav oF INVESTIGATION—V 

Wasnincton.—Fact gathering is the feason 
we have an FBI. a 

It is currently charged with collecting facts 
regarding alleged violations of 160 Federal 
investigative matters assigned to the FBI. 

Alphabetically these range from antitrust 
investigations to violations of the White 
Slave Traffic Act. 

They include kidnapings, bank robberies, 
civil rights matters, crimes on Indian and 
Government reservations, thefts from inter- 
state shipments, fraud against the Govern- 
ment, and other Federal offenses which have 
not been specifically assigned to other Fed- 
eral investigative agencies. 

The FBI has played a prominent role in 
the solution of many of the most vicious and 
baffling crimes. 

The FBI solved the November 1, 1955, air- 
plane explosion over Longmont, Colo., which 
tok the lives of 44 persons, including the 
mother of the criminal involved, John Gil- 
bert Graham. Graham ultimately was exe- 
cuted for his part in wholesale murder, per- 
petrated by him in an attempt to collect 
insurance which he had taken out in con- 
nection with his mother’s travel. It was he 
who secreted explosives in her luggage. 
Dynamite wrecked the airplane and took 
the lives of the innocent and unsuspecting 
victims. 

On January 12, 1956, almost 6 years from 
the date of the $2,775,000 Brink’s robbery in 
Boston, the FBI arrested six Boston hood- 
lums on charges of being members of the 
robbery gang. 

All six men were convicted in State court. 
It is one of the most celebrated cases in FBI 
history and a clear example of the intensity 
of FBI investigation. 

For sheer intensity of investigation con- 
sider the kidnaping of Charles Fietcher Matt- 
son, 10, in December 1936. 

Young Charles Mattson was kidnaped from 
his Tacoma, Wash., home and within a few 
days his nude body was discovered in a snow- 
bank approximately 12 miles away. 

The FBI entered the investigation—and 
stayed in. 

Throughout the years there has been no 
indication of interstate transportation of the 
victim—an essential element in any Federal 
kidnaping violation. Nevertheless, inasmuch 
as the FBI came into the case at the begin- 
ning, it has remained in the case throughout 
the years. 

As of this writing, this investigation con- 
stitutes one of the two unsolved major kid- 
naping cases encountered by the FBI. 

In August. 1956, the kidnaping of 1-month- 
old Peter Weinberger was solved by the FBI. 
Special agents had identified the handwrit- 
ing of Angelo LaMarca on the kidnap notes 
after examining nearly 2 million handwriting 
specimens on public documents in the New 
York area. 

Young Peter Weinberger was taken sur- 
reptitiously from a carriage near his home. 
An alert was sounded and the fact the Wein- 
berger baby had been kidnaped became pub- 
lic knowledge. 

Just about all of the evidence available 
to the FBI consisted of the ransom note, 
The FBI felt the need to identify this hand- 
writing as quickly as possible. As a result, 
utility records and other public documents 
were checked, thus leading to the ultimate 
uncovering of LaMarca. 

Since 1919, the FBI has been responsible 
for conducting investigations where stolen 
automobiles are across State 
lines. These offenses are on the increase. 
The fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, was 
® peak year. FBI investigations resulted in 
5,198 convictions in auto theft cases, and in 
the location of 1,070 fugitives. During that 
same year, the FBI located stolen cars in 
16,957 instances. 


States and channeled into the automobile 


auction business in Southern States after 


. Pp 
Although the FBI's jurisdiction is spe- 
cifically limited according to certain con- 
gressional enactments, Presidential direc- 


of their responsibilities. 


area have been extensive use of the 


in connection with both recruit and inservice 
training for experienced officers. 

Sheriff Stacy Hall, of Franklin County, 
Ohio, not only uses FBI instructors con~ 
sistently, but is most active in all FBI Na- 
tional Academy graduate functions. 

Lt. Jerry Seigel, of the Franklin County 
sheriff's office, Sheriff Hall, Chief George W. 
Scholer, Captain Knight of the Columbus 
Police Department, Lt. Joseph Seryak, of 
the Ohio State Highway Patrol, Chief George 
Rice, of Chillicothe, and numerous other 
prominent law enforcement officials of this 
immediate area are graduates of the FBI 
National Academy. 

This is a 12-week course at PBI headquar- 
ters established by Director J. Edgar Hoover 
in July 1935. of the 


purpose 
_training- is to provide for career members 


of the law enforcement. profession, par- 
ticularly those who will serve as instructors 
for their departments and those who are 
career executives, a course of training de- 


signed to better fit them to fulfill their 


individual responsibilities, 


This select “West Point of law enforce- 
ment” has graduated.more than 3,000 police 
Officials. The aim of the FBI is to make the 
school exclusive. It caters to the needs of 
carefully selected individuals of most de- 
serving attributes who will be of maximum 
assistance to their local agencies. 

Ohio graduates meet semiannually, gen- 
erally- in Columbus, for a 1-day refresher 
seminar. : 

Col. Scott B, Radcliffe; superintendent of 
the Ohio State Highway Patrol, invites FBI 
instructors to participate in each patrol 
school. So does the Columbus Police Depart- 
ment. The Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Associa- 
tion regularly uses the FBI teaching staff. 

The FBI National Academy is. supple- 
mentary to the local schools conducted by 
the various field offices of the FBI. Each year 
the FBI conducts more than 100 separate 
schools in Ohio localities for the benefit of 
local agencies. 
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Law enforcement in the United States is 
well mobilized and dedicated not oniy to 
the preservation of our American way of 
life, but. to the of the public 
against the assaults of the criminal element. 

Approximately 13,000 authorized agencies 
contribute fingerprint cards and identifica- 
tion data to the FBI. Because of this unified 
effort approximately 1,500 fugitives are 
identified each month by the FBI for law 
enforcement agencies. Fingerprints do it. 
Although the FBI has no jurisdiction to con- 
duct investigations for “missing persons,” 
notices are nevertheless posted by the 
identification division as a cooperative 
service. Each year hundreds of missing per- 
sons are located; many are restored to their 
families. 

Series of law-enforcement conferences con- 
ducted by the FBI help to stimulate closer 
cooperation within the profession. They 
provide a medium for the mutual exchange 
of ideas and discussion of problems con- 
fronting law enforcement on all levels. 

During 1960 nearly 200 law-enforcement 
conferences were held concerning auto theft. 
Conferences in 1959 related to interstate 
transportation of stolen property and jewel 
thefts. 

In November and December 1958, the FBI 
sponsored a series of 176 law-enforcement 
conferences devoted to the problems of 
bombings and threats of bombings involv- 
ing religious and educational institutions. 
In all, 8,112 officers representing 3,687 law~ 
enforcement agenices attended. With char- 
acteristic foresight, Director Hoover ordered 
these conferences to be held in view of the 
bombing of the temple at Atlanta, Ga., and 
the bom ing of a school in Tennessee. He 
foresaw the possibility of additional bomb- 
ings and threats to bomb which might be 
outside of FBI jurisdiction. He wanted 
local agencies to clearly understand their 
individual responsibilities and the fact that 
these responsibilities were not transferable 
to other agencies. 

With regard to bombs aboard interstate 
carriers, particularly aircraft and trains, the 
FBI has full jurisdiction. The FBI is also 
called upon to assist State and local agen- 
cies in connection with bombings and at- 
tempted bombings of religious and educa- 
tional institutions. The facilities of the 
FBI identification division and laboratory 
are available, and the FBI will also cover 
out-of-State leads—those outside of the 
jurisdiction of the agency investigating the 
bombing. 

The reputation the FBI has gained over 
the years as a frontline guardian against 
crime and subversion is the result of hard 
labor, .selfiess dedication, and many sacri- 
fices. 

The demands of any public servants are 
great, and the demands of service in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation are, of neces- 
sity, rigorous and exacting. The men of the 
FBI are men of integrity interested in secur- 
ing the facts and the facts only. Their only 
loyalty is in doing a. good job—no matter 
what the violation involved. 

They strive always to do that job, never 
for a moment neglecting the motto of the 
organization they serve—‘Fidelity, Bravery, 
Integrity.” 





Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker,.due 
to the insistence on the part of the Dem- 
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ocratic Party leaders to ignore the tax- 
payers and suspend congressional work 
for purpose of their preconvention ac- 
tivity, I would call the attention of the 
Members to a very important commemo- 
rative occasion which deserves our com- 
plete attention and support. 

I hope that we can all put aside parti- 
san feelings and cooperate in the observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, July 17- 
23, to display to the world the concern of 
individual U.S. Congressmen for lack of 
freedom that exists in these unfortunate 
countries now engulfed behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

I need not remind you of the tragic 
consequences of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements that drove these people into 
political slavery. Groups of dedicated 
American citizens who are concerned 
with the plight of people in Roumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Yugo- 
slavia, East Germany, Ukraine, and other 
segments of the Russian Empire will be 
using that week to remind all Americans 
of the desire to maintain interest in these 
Iron Curtain countries and work effec- 
tively toward their eventual freedom. 

Since freedom is such a precious thing, 
we who often take its blessings for 
granted could learn much observing and 
understanding the suffering of those who 
have lost their freedom to the ruthless 
atheistic Communist regimes. 

Captive Nations Week must be remem- 
bered by all of us. I appeal to you to 
give it your attention in the period 
between the national conventions. 





Address of Congresman Harold R. Col- 
lier at National Serbian-American Rally 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I believe it has timely significance, 
the text of an address given by my col- 
league, Representative Harotp R. CoL- 
Lier, of the 10th District of Illinois, at 
the annual Serbian-American rally held 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on 
Sunday, June 29, is inserted for read- 
ing by the Members of the House of 
Representatives: 

On this occasion, it is fitting and proper 
to take you back to the historically eventful 
morning of March 25, 1941, when, shortly 
after 10 a.m., news broadcasts and wire 
services around the world carried word that 
Yugoslavia had signed a pact with the Axis 
nations. 

At that time the Nazi war machine had 
rolled through Europe and the Balkan States 
were to be the inevitable victims of Hitler. 

With this word the flame of freedom sput- 
tered as if to die and the nation that had 
offered some ray of hope in resisting aggres- 
sion seemed destined to fall. 

Yet within this land there were 8 million 
Serbs who, as the uuthor, Ruth Mitchell, 
stated in the title of her book published in 
1943, “chose war” in preference to the servi- 
tude of tyranny. 
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This comparatively small, freedom-loving 
populace suffered the perils and the atrocities . 
of this brutal epic in history, with a stub- 
born courage that is now legendary in World 
War II, as legendary as the name Mintajlovic. 

Certainly it is not n for me to 
dwell upon the conditions under which the 
Serbs carried on their own war as a guer- 
rilla fighting force, matched against one of 
the greatest organized armies in history. 

I am sure that they will live on as long as 
the uncompromising desire for liberty and 
freedom remains in the hearts of Serbian 
people wherever they may be. 

The story of the heroic fight of these peo- 
ple was not new to the Serbian nation, for 
the history ‘f these people, which dated back 
so many centuries, was punctuated with a 
fight for survival. 

Yes; we can go back to the year of 850, 
when the Serbs rose against Byzantium and 
formed an independent state under King 
Viastimar. 

Several times the Serbian state fought for 
its freedom, was conquered, but arose again. 

Throughout history, up until the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, the Serbian na- 
tional movement repeatedly gained new im- 
petus. 

In 1804 the Serbs first rose against their 
invaders and joined their Balkan neighbors 
to gain temporary liberation from the Turks 
after 400 years of domination. 

Serbia was ruled intermittently by two 
rival dynasties, Obrenovich and Kara- 
georgevich, until 1918, ‘Under their reign, 
other parts of Old Rashka were liberated. 

And so you can readily see, from this, that 
from 850 to the present time the Serbs have 
had, in all periods of their history, at least 
one independent Serbian state governed by 
the rulers who invariably spring from the 


people. 

And, while Serbia no longer exists as an - 
independent nation today, it certainly pro- 
vides an object lesson, and perhaps even some 
encouragement to other freedom-loving hu- 
man beings of all nationalities who may be 
today under the heel of totalitarian rule. 

Throughout the centuries, the burning de- 
sire for freedom and independence has been 
characteristic of the Serbian people. In 
fact, their willingness to make any sacrifice 
to fulfill this desire under any conditions 
has shaped the course of history in the 
Balkans. And well it may shape the destiny 
of freemen in their struggle against oppres- 
sion in the future. 

In today commemorating the historic 
Battle of Kossovo in 1389 and recalling the 
epic of King Lazar we must pause and gather 
the full meaning of the motto of the Serbs 
at that time—‘Golden Liberty and Holy 
Cross”—for no slogan of freedom-loving men 
Was ever more indelibly written and none 
has been more lasting. The Serbs of that 
time knew that no birthright was more 
golden than liberty—the right of a man to 
be the master of his own destiny—to breathe 
as a freeman with the right to worship his 
God as he pleased. And that slogan must 
never die as long as there remains those of 
us who are dedicated to liberty; justice, and 
devotion of our Creator. 

Reviewing, as we are, the story of a great 
struggle of a nation of people of this dedi- 
cation, we can only hope. and pray that we 
have learned a deep and lasting lesson from 
Yalta and Teheran—though certainly we may 
never be able to alleviate the sad plight of 
several nations which resulted from the pol- 
icy of appeasement of tyrants in these his- 
toric meetings of the Big Four. .May this 
lesson prevail in any and all future dealings 
of our heads of state with Communist 
leaders. 

The plight of every captive nation today 
should be a warning to free nations of the 
threat which faces them in this great strug- 
gle for the minds of man—a struggle that 
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demands vigilance against the threat of god- 
unism. 


_ less comm 


For communism, no matter how decentral- 
ized it may be, offers no compromise of 
freedom and certainly not the heritage 
which has long been our birthright as 
Americans. 

In Yugoslavia today, despite the variation 
or diversion from the Kremlin hierarchy, 
there can be no dispute that the Communist 
Party, built upon the philosophy of Marx- 
ism, maintains control over the economy of 
the country. 

And let there be no mistake that the Com- 
munist Party is still the only party permitted 
Marshal Tito in that country. 

We know, too, that the party utilizes the 
national trade union, Sindikat, to control 
the workers’ councils and this group abso- 
lutely dominates the worker-management 
system. 

That progress is being made under a Com~ 
munist system which is allegedly, or at least 
temporarily, divorced from that of the 
U.S.8.R. is not to believe that it has anything 
in common with democracy. 

In the past several years, we have seen 
communism as a way of life make disap- 
pointing inroads in many parts of the world. 

Only the strength and determination of 
those who believe in American ideals has 
maintained the balance which exists today. 
It is this kind of strength and determination 
which has sparked this meeting today—and 
which must never die in the future. 

Whether within the framework of de- 
centralized Marxism as it exists in Yugo- 
slavia today there. is any ray of hope that 
the system will ultimately collapse under 
ite own weight and yield to a system devised 
by freemen is yet problematical. 

More important, however, in a broad un- 
derstanding of communism today, is the 
Soviet pattern and the tentacles of this 
economic octupus which are stretching, too 
often in camouflage, into unsuspecting cor- 
ners of the world. 

Free nations and free people will remain 
60 only as long as they are vigilant of the 
threat of the Kremlin. 

To ignore the fact of Czechoslovakia, and 
the story of Budapest written in the blood 
of freedom fighters is sheer folly. 

To fail to understand the spy system of 
the Soviet Union or to minimize it in the 
face of recent international incidents which 
embraced the U-2 episode, the summit col- 
lapse and the demonstrations in Japan, 
would be catastrophic thinking on the part 
of the American, singular or collective, viv- 
idly brought home in Cuba and China. 

One week and 1 day from tomorrow, the 
people of this Nation will celebrate the 183d 
anniversary of America’s independence. 

We have engaged in two great wars since 
the turn of the century to preserve this 
independence and to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

Yet today we are still engaged in a strug- 
gle, one in which the Soviet leaders are em- 
ploying the threat of might and the cun- 
ning of deceit and propaganda to under- 
mine our determination to remain free. 

While, perhaps, we are too inclined to 
accept this blessing of freedom that we have 
maintained for 184 years, certainly the aver- 
age Russian must be as bitterly disgusted 
and weary of world conditions as we are. 

For as human beings, created by the will 
of God, they must resent, though they dare 
not protest, the menacing shouts that issue 
from the Kremlin. 

And their nerves must be ragged by now 
because this continuous threat is added to 
a standard of living far below our own. 

Today and every day, and particularly on 
this coming. Independence Day, it would 
seem that we must rededicate ourselves to 
keeping intact the freedoms which our fore- 
fathers won and so many boys have died to 
keep, 
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And remember, too, on this memorable 
day, how bitterly our ancestors fought to 
leave a legacy of freedom in a world plagued 
with a determined move to communize it, 
we dare not be complacent, 

While the world is at the crossroads, I 
believe that time is running out for the 
masters of the Kremlin and that time, in 
other words, is on our side, 

If we are patient and determined, and 
if we are willing to make sacrifices to keep 
ourselves strong and free here at home, and 
if we do not allow ourselves to be bluffed 
into appeasement, we and the millions like 
us around the world can e our own 
independence and offer the light of hope to 
those behind the Iron Curtain. 

I. believe that God has so willed it. 





Further Reduction in Tariff Rates Could 
Sound the Death Knell for Many Amer- 
can Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
American industry is vitally concerned 
with the hearings to be conducted by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission beginning 
July 11, 1960. Many industrial and 
manufacturing firms fear that further 
reductions will be made in tariff rates 
and thus add to the economic woe of 
basic industries throughout the entire 
Nation. There is also grave concern over 
the action that may be taken by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in a further reduction of tariff rates at 
the conference in Geneva next Septem- 
ber. Already many American manufac- 
turers have submitted briefs to both the 
US Tariff Commission and to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information 
which is an interdepartmental commit- 
tee of the Tariff Commission. 

For the past several years I have re- 
peatedly called the attention of the 
House of Representatives to the plight 
of American industries caused by flood- 
ing the American marketplace with 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods that 
rob American wage earners of their jobs 
and hence their means of earning a live- 
lihood. 

Among my many efforts to curb the 
uncontrolled importation of foreign 
goods manufactured at slave labor wages 
was the introduction on January 21, 1960, 
of H.R. 9841, a bill designed to adjust 
conditions of competition between cer- 
tain domestic industries and foreign in- 
dustries with respect to the level of wages 
and working conditions in the produc- 
tion of articles imported into the United 
States. The proposed legislation was 
drafted in cooperation with Senator 
KENNETH B. KEaTInG, Representative of 
New York, who introduced the bill in 
the U.S. Senate as S. 2882. It is re- 
gretted that it has not been possible dur- 
ing the past six months to obtain ac- 
tion by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the Keating-Van Zandt ver- 
sion of legislation needed to curb the evil 
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effects of flooding the United States with 
foreign-made goods manufactured at 


slave labor wages. - 
In addition to writing to the Commit- 
tee for Reciproc be 


affected by the sharp reduction in tariff 


rates. 
Since hi s are scheduled to begin 
before the U Tariff Commission on 


statement on June 27, 1960, to the US. 
Tariff Commission in which he clearly 
explains the inequitable situation that 
has resulted from the tariff reduction in 
1951 which slashed tariff rates 50 per- 
cent on taxi meters or parts thereof, fin- 
ished or unfinished. Mr. Ulrich points 
out that from the standpoint of the dol- 
lar volume, imports increased from 
$5,848 in 1951 to $38,436 in 1952 and 
since that time the average annual im- 
ports have climbed to over $92,000. 
Additional statements regarding other 
products will be filed by the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co,, in time for the July 
hearings. 

It is significant to state that the pro- 
duction of taxi meters is only one of the 
many products manufactured by the 
Rockwell Co., which is one of the most 


particular company 
which operates a modern plant in my 
congressional district at Du Bois, Pa., 
made an enviable record during World 
War IT and the Korean conflict through 
its contribution to the war effort. The 
firm which employs highly skilled me- 
chanics proved its ability to retool with 
surprising speed and engage in Govern- 
ment contracts requiring @ high degree 
of precision work. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that the 
Federal Government, through ill-con- 
ceived reductions in tariff rates, would 
endanger the future operation of firms 
like the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
whose reservoir of highly skilled me- 
chanics may well be needed should fur- 
ther national emergencies arise that 
threaten the security of this Nation. At 
this point in my remarks I wish to in- 
clude my letter of July 1, 1960, to Mr. 
Donn N. Bent, secretary of the U‘S.. 
Tariff Commission, together with the 
statement filed June 27, 1960, by Mr. 
Ralph K. Ulrich, vice president, Rock- 
well Register Corp. and sales manager, 
register division, Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It is my fervent hope that both the 
U.S. Tariff Commission and the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information will 
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tions, because unless the precarious situ- 
ation confronting American industry is 
fully recognized and a tendency to reduce 
tariff rates is curbed the future is bleak 
for many firms throughout the Nation 
who find themselves helpless to com- 
pete against the inroads being made by 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods now 
flooding the American marketplace. The 
letter and statement referred to in the 


preceding paragraph follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1960. 
Re Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Mr. Down N. Bent, 
Secretary, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear S:x: Since DuBois, Pa., is in my 
congressional district and the Clearfield- 
DuBois area is among the two areas in Blair 
end Clearfield Counties that have been certi- 
fied for the past several years as labor sur- 
plus areas by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
@ great amount of time and effort has been 
devoted by me in trying to rehabilitate the 
economy of that section of Pennsylvania. 

My reason in stressing the chronic unem- 
ployment problem which continues to 
Plague my congressional district is due to 
the fact that it is among the labor surplus 
areas in the Nation frequently referred to 
by President Eisenhower as “pockets of un- 
employment” in contrast to a measure of 
prosperity enjoyed in other areas of the 
Nation. e 

It is against the above-described back- 
ground of unemployment that I write you in 
support of the plea of the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co. with respect to the menacing 
situation that prevails because of the marked 
increase since 1951 in the importation of 
foreign-made taximeters. In this connec- 
tion, under date of June 17 the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. wrote you and furnished 
20 copies of a written statement relative to 
the Tariff Commission. hearings scheduled to 
begin July 11, 1960. The request was made 
for permission to appear at the public hear- 
ings at which time Mr. Ralph K. Ulrich, vice 
president, Rockwell Register Corp. and sales 
manager of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
would appear as a witness. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Co. has a 
plant located at DuBots, Pa., in my congres- 
sional district, where it is recognized as one 
of the key industries in that area. There- 
fore, I am deeply interested in the plea that 
no further reduction be made in the existing 
tariff rate on taximeters. 

It is significant to state at this point that 
since the 1951 reduction of the tariff rate on 
“taximeters or parts thereof, finished or ‘un- 
finished,” from 85 percent to 424% percent, 
the importation of lower priced foreign-made 
taximeters has increased by leaps and 
pounds. 

For example, the Department of Commerce 
reveals that following the reduction of the 
tariff on taximeters by one-half in 1951, a 
marked increase occurred in the importation 
of foreign-made taximeters. In 1951, total 
imports amounted to $5,848; while in 1952 
the volume increased to $38,436. It should 
be emphasized at this point that since 1952, 
the average annual imports have skyrocketed 
to $92,000. It is evident that the reduced 
tarlf rate has not only seriously affected the 
domestic taximeter manufacturer but any 
further concessions to foreign manufacturers 
would sound the death knell to the industry 
in the United States. 

I wish to emphasize my grave concern over 
any attempt to further reduce the tariff rate 
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and to urge that serious consideration be 
given to the plight of the domestic taximeter 
industry in the wake of the 1951 tariff reduc- 
tion which has had adverse effects on firms 
like the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. It is 
my considered judgment that the tariff rate 
should be adjusted upward; otherwise the 
taximeter industry is facing extinction. 

In conclusion, I should like to have this 
letter made part of the public hearings and 
at the same time recall to public attention 
the great part played by the taximeter in- 
dustry during recent wars when its highly 
skilled mechanics filled the urgent need for 
the precision work required in manufacturing 
war material and equipment which demanded 
the utmost in skill and dexterity. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. VAN ZANDT. 





STATEMENT OF RaLPH K. ULRICH, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, ROCKWELL REGISTER CorP., AND SALES 
Manacer, REGISTER DIVISION, ROCKWELL 
MANUFACTURING Co., PrTrsBuRGH, Pa., SUB- 
MITTED TO SECRETARY, U.S. Tarmirr CoMMIs- 
SION, WASHINGTON, D.C., June 27, 1960 


COMMISSION HEARING 


(Schedule 3, metals and manufactures 
368(g) taximeters and parts thereof, finished 
and unfinished.) 

The Rockell-Ohmer taximeter is produced 
by the register division of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co. The Ohmer taximeter, the 
most widely used domestic taximeter in this 
country, has been known to the taxicab in- 
dustry for over 45 years. Because of our 
desire to continue in the taximeter busi- 
ness and to insure the continued employ- 
ment of highly skilled labor, we are making 
this statement to point out certain facts and 
figures covering the danger of any further 
tariff reduction on taximeters imported into 
the United States. We are also covering the 
extremely precarious position of this indus- 
try because of the low priced competition 
from overseas which exists today under the 
existing tariff rate. 

Since it is our understanding that the 
function of the Commission is to make a 
“peril point” investigation as provided in 
section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, we are confident 
that it is not the intent of this Commission 
to take action which would lead to further 
serious curtailment in the manufacure and 
sales of domestic taximeters. 

We will herein produce evidence that since 
the reduction in 1951 of the tariff rate on 
“taximeters or parts thereof, finished or 
unfinished,” from 85 percent to 42% per- 
cent, lower priced foreign-made taximeters 
have been imported in increasing quantities 
which have become alarming to American 
taximeter manufacturers. 

2. Because of the nature of the taxicab 
industry the taximeter business is limited 
in size. There are approximately 69,000 li- 
censed taxicabs in 484 cities over 25,000 pop- 
ulation in the United States, 11,860 or over 
one-sixth of which are in New York City. Of 
these 69,000 taxicabs approximately 52,000 
are metered. The remainder operate on a 
zone rate basis. It is estimated there are 
over 50,000 taxicabs in cities and towns un- 
der 25,000 population, relatively few of which 
are or will be metered because of what is 
considered a reasonably satisfactory flat rate 
operation. There are perhaps 12,000 taxi- 
meters in use in the larger size small cities 
under 25,000 population, making a grand 
total of approximately 64,000 taximeters in 
use. 
Since anticipated life expectancy of taxi- 
meters extends over an average of 12 to 15 
years, the annual replacement requirements 
of the industry will not exceed from 4,000 to 
6,000 units, Additional new meter sales will 
vary depending upon conditions and upon 
additional cities changing over from zone to 
metered rates. There has been practically no 
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increase in the number of licensed taxicabs 
in use during recent years which would in- 
dicate no anticipated expansion in the in- 
dustry in the foreseeable future. 

3. It is evident from figures made avail- 
able to us by the Department of Commerce 
that following the reduction of the tariff on 
taximeters by one-half in July 1951, foreign 
manufacturers of taximeters have found it 
very profitable to sell in this country. In 
1951 the total dollar value of imports under 
this category amounted to $5,848. In 1952 
imports were $38,436. Since 1952 the aver- 
age annual imports have amounted to over 
$92,000 which represents an alarming per- 
cent of the estimated number of units sold 
annually by the industry. Please refer to 
exhibit I for data on imports by years from 
various countries. 

Since 1954 the Department of Commerce 
has not provided us with detailed figures of 
the number of units imported from each 
particular country. However, based on 
1952 and 1953 reports, it is evident that man- 
ufacturer’s selling prices c.i.f. New York var- 
ied from $37 to $90 with the most popular 
models averaging $50 to $65 per unit. 

4. Because of the importance of New York 
City as a market for taximeters, importers of 
foreign-made meters have so far concen- 
trated their efforts in this area. It is esti- 
mated that already nearly half of the taxi- 
meters in use in New York City are of for- 
eign manufacture with the percent increas< 
ing at an alarming rate. On an annual basis, 
it is estimated that over 65 percent of New 
York City taximeter sales are foreign-made 
taximeters. Our new meter sales in New 
York City have dropped continuously since 
low priced foreign-made meters were intro- 
duced in 1951; whereas otherwise, on a na- 
tional basis we have maintained a fairly uni- 
form volume of taximeter business. It gives 
the domestic taximeter manufacturer the 
feeling of gravest concern to anticipate just 
how soon the same paralyzing results will be 
duplicated in other sections of the United 
States. 

5. The intricate construction of the taxi- 
meter results in a high labor content of the 
final product. The Commission is, of course, 
familiar with the differences in wage rates 
as between the United States and countries 
in Western Europe and Japan. For example, 
the wage rate for a skilled operator in Sweden 
is 94 cents, in Germany it is 55 cents, and in 
Japan it is 25 cents. This compares with 
our wage rate of about $2.50 per hour. For 
this reason foreign-made taximeters can be 
supplied to the United States at generally 
less than half of the production costs of 
American manufacturers, and it is not pos- 
sible for the domestic industry to compete 
with imported products on the same basis, 
In an effort to meet foreign competition, 
US. manufacturers of taximeters have been 
forced to forego normal price increases since 
1951. However, in the period 1951-60 
labor costs have increased by 46.7 percent 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
At current prices profits in the taximeter 
industry are extremely discouraging. 

6. The 1951 tariff reduction has already 
given foreign manufacturers a definite ad- 
vantage in the US. market to the point 
where the existence of the entire industry 
is seriously threatened. My company manu- 
factures a variety of products, and the dis- 
continuation of our taximeter production, 
while it would cause us to suffer a serious 
capital loss of our investment in plant, ma- 
chinery, tools, and dies specifically designed 
for the manufacture of taximeters, and in 
the good will and reputation of this Rock- 
well-Ohmer product, which has been de- 
veloped over 45 years, it would not seriously 
effect our organization as such. We believe 
that, if necessary, we can protect our share- 
holders by having our meter manufactured 
in Europe and arrange for importation and 
distribution in this country. We cannot, of 
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course, insure and protect the employment 
of the highly skilled mechanics who have 
specialized in the manufacture of taximeters 
over many years. We believe that our posi«- 
tion is an exception in the industry, which 
is mainly composed of a number of small, 
well-managed companies concentrating ex- 
clusively on the production of taximeters, 
For these other companies, the perilous posi- 
tion in which the industry finds itself today 
is far more serious. They may be faced 
with the closing down of their entire plants 
and organizations. 

7. You will note from exhibit 1 that our 
major foreign competitors are in Sweden and 
Germany. In each case we are concerned 
with one single manufacturer in Sweden and 
one manufacturer in Germany. Both com- 
panies are large, highly capitalized indus- 
trial organizations, employing several thou- 
sand. The previous tariff reduction in 1951 
has given them a definite price advantage 
over the local industry, and they have al- 
ready obtained a substantial share of the 
U.S. market for taximeters. Any further re- 
duction of the tariff on taximeters can have 
only one result and one intention, and that 
is the virtual dissolution of this American 
industry, largely composed of small indi- 
vidual American businesses. Two manufac- 
turers have discontinued the taximeter busi- 
mess during the past 5 years. One, the 
Pittsburgh Taximeter Co., had been one of 
the leading manufacturers of taximeters for 
many years. 

8. As previously stated, there are approxti- 
mately 64,000 taximeters in use in this coun- 
try. If the U.S. taximeter industry is forced 
out of business, individual operators and 
owners would have great difficulty in main- 
taining these meters due to their inability 
of securing spare and replacement parts. 

9. The U.S. taximeter industry is com- 
posed of four manufacturers supplying the 
domestic market, and while this industry 
may not appear to be large as such, its 
importance in wartime and periods of na- 
tional emergency is out of all proportion 
to its size. During Worid War II, the Ohmer 
Corp. (which is now the Register Division 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co.) pro- 
duced the Servo motor assemblies for the 
Norden bombsight, aircraft gun-turret con- 
trols for the flying fortress, controi (steer- 
ing) colunmns for the B-29 superfortress, 
and other bombers, components for radar 
equipment, and many miscellaneous aircraft 
parts and subassemblies which call for ex~ 
treme precision working abilities up to .0002 
of an inch. We have in our file citations 
from practically every segment of the Armed 
Forces, testifying to the skill and precision 
of our employees in governmental contracts. 

During the Korean emergency this division 
likewise carried out contracts involving pre- 
cision work in connection with the manu- 
facture of oxygen regulators and other com- 
plex defense production items. We feel cer- 
tain that this Commission would not wish 
to be responsible for the loss of the skill 
and availability of these essential keymen 
in the event of a future emergency. 


Exurr I 


Imports of taximeters and parts thereof into 
the United States of America 





Total 

Country of Value annual 

Year origin Units} in U.S, value 
dollars | in U.S, 

dollars 
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Imports of tazimeters and parts thereof into 
the United States of America—Con. 
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41 Not available. 


Norr.—These figures are taken from US. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census Reports FT~110 U.S, Imports of For- 
eign Merchandise Schedule A, 





Title: Slovaks Commemorate 1,100th An- 
niversary of Sts. Cyril and Methodius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
in my First Congressional District of 
Wisconsin, many groups of descendants 
of the fine racial stocks of middle-Euro- 
pean peoples. Many of these fled op< 
pression and tyranny. Many of them 
migrated to this country because their 
great skills as craftsmen were known 
and they came to help in the building of 
our young country. For whatever rea- 
son they came, they and their descend- 
ants have made great and wonderful 
contribution to the building of this 
country, to the framing of its doctrines 
of freedom, the forming of its attitudes 
of charity and love of peace, to the de- 
velopment of its rugged and forthright 
character, and to its religious nature and 
faith. They have made great contribu- 
tion to our culture, to our music, our 
dancing, and our folklore. The United 
States of America is truly blessed in his- 
tory to have been able to provide the 
land and the haven to these fine people, 
amongst them, the tremendously colorful 
and robustly freedom loving, deeply reli- 
gious Slovaks. 





There are many Slovaks in my dis- . 


trict. Their contribution to Wisconsin 
and to the Nation as a whole has been 
great, yet they have retained much of 
the culture of their native land. Color- 
ful Slovak costumes are still worn at 
weddings and _  christenings. Their 
dances are beautiful, sometimes lively 
and lusty, sometimes slow and graceful, 
always exciting. Their musicians play 
most wonderful Slovak music. I had the 
greatest pleasure recently of witnessing 
these folk expressions at the National 
Folk Festival here in Washington last 





month—and I tell you it. 


orful history, Slovaks have held stead- 
fastly to their faith, and no amount of 
oppression, however long or arduous, has 


Along the northern shore of the central 
Danube where the eastern siopes of the Alps 
touch the western slopes of the Carpathian 


seeking a home in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The country and its people from these 
earliest times to the present have had to deal 
with conquerors and tyrants, to win the 
necessities of life from a stubborn soil and 
through it all hold on to their cul- 
ture, freedom of spirit, and way of life. 

The Slovaks belong to the group of west- 
ern Slavs and are one of the oldest his- 
torical nations in that sector of Europe 
Already in the ninth century, they developed 
the first independent statehood known as 
the Kingdom of 
907). Even 


and of the Turks during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. In these struggles for national 
soll and cultural heritage they developed 
strong aspirations for independence. * * * 

Even though its beautiful land serves as a 
huge prison behind the Iron Curtain, the 
Slovak Nation has not lost, but continues 
to confess -fearlessly, its faith in God as the 
source of its strength and hope, 


When the forefathers of our Slovak 
fellow citizens came to this country, it 





tage. And it was this very heritage, 
coupled: with the Slovakian love for 
liberty that has made it possible for 


understand so well the essentials of loyal 
citizenship. A good Slovak could not 
help but be a good American because he 
has always known his true relationship 
with God, that man is a creation of God 
and is graced with qualities that are his, 
at birth, as a special gift from God. 

In these days of intellectual and moral 
confusion, we ought to ponder the lus- 
trous words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 


by a spiritual dynamism. The decay of 
nations is rarely the product of material 
deterioration or defeat in armed con- 
flict. These are results, not causes. A 
nation really decays when it begins to 
weaken in its spiritual motivation. To 
continue strong, a nation must have 
faith in its traditions if it is to have faith 
in itself, and each citizen must feel he 
partakes of these traditions. All lovers 
of liberty can well emulate the doughty 
inhabitants of Slovakia today and for 
centuries past, who have refused to live 
under enslavement by the Turks and 
Magyars, and who will in the end repud- 
iate the hammer and sickle for the torch 
of liberty. Each Slovak identifies him- 
self with these traditions of love of lib- 
erty, knowledge of man’s creation by and 
in the image of God, and, therefore, an 
inviolable entity not to be enslaved by 
other men. Each Slovak cherishes the 
memory of the great Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius, who taught and led his an- 
cestors into the ways of faith and ee 
edge of freedom’s meaning. 

Our Slovak fellow citizens are pos. 
sessed of a magnificent heritage, one 
which we all can cherish and take to 
ourselves with pride as part of the tra- 
dition which makes the United States 
great. We can take pride, with them, in 
a tradition which rejects enslavement of 
the spirit by whatever means, and in 
these turbulent days, hold on to this sim- 
ple faith, holding our heads high, hum- 
bly proud in the knowledge of the herit- 
age that is America. That heritage is 
in good hands when it is entrusted to 
the likes of the more than 114 million 
Americans of Slovak descent. We have 
no nobler destiny than this, as Ameri- 
cans, to follow in the footsteps of such 
as these free spirits. I, too, and you, can 
thus cherish and take for our own, the 
great inspiration of wondrous men and 
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great spiritual leaders such as the saints, 
Methodius and Cyril, whose lives the 
Slovaks are memorializing on July 4, 
our Own Independence Day. 





The Passing of a Great American—B, C. 
McElroy, Sr., of Marshall, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1,.1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, 1960, the hearts of Texans were 
saddened by the passing of a great 
American, Benjamin Cameron McElroy, 
Sr., at Marshall, Tex. 

Mr. McElroy, 85, had lived a long, full 
and useful life. He served as postmaster 
at Marshall for 15 years, retiring from 
that position. at the close of 1949. Few 
citizens have served in as many civic 
undertakings and he was the fifth presi- 
dent of Marshall’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was a director of the First 
National Bank, on the board of the First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, was 
an honorary Rotarian, for many years 
was a director of the Compress Associa- 
tion of Texas, and took an active part 
in various other Marshall undertakings. 

Many beautiful tributes. have been 
paid to him, but one editorial tribute in 
particular by Millard Cope, publisher of 
the Marshall News Messenger, I would 
like to include at this point. I concur 
wholeheartedly with the statement. The 
life of Benjamin Cameron McElroy, Sr., 
was dedicated to helping his fellowmen. 
His community, his county, the State 
and the Nation will be poorer by his 
absence. 

The editorial is as follows: 

B. C. McELRor 

The death of B. C. McElroy closes a Mar- 
shall career that began more than half 4 
century ago, when he came here as compress 
manager, and during which few persons be- 
came so deeply endeared to the entire com- 
munity. 

Time after time Marshall showed its ap- 
preciation and respect for Mr. McElroy, hon- 
oring him in various ways as he devoted 
time, efforts and talents to community prog- 
ress; always kindly, always friendly, always 
lending a helping hand to a friend. 

For a decade and a half he served Marshall 
as postmaster, after years in the cotton com- 
press and other business ventures. It was as 
postmaster that he was best known to the 
present generation, until his retirement at 
the close of 1949; but old-timers remember 
his activity with the cotton compress and 
his activity in every field of business and 
civic enterprise. 

After more years of service as a director of 
the First National Bank than any other, he 
Was named an honorary director when illness 
prevented his attending board meetings. 
Like honors were paid him by the board of 
directors of the First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association when he no longer was able to 
be active in the organization. The rotary 
club, too, made him an honorary member in 
tribute to his long loyalty to the club. 
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He and the late Col. Myron G. Blalock 
teamed together as the Marshall Chamber of 
Commerce team responsible for highway de- 
velopment here and in this area, his efforts 
being to bring people to Marshall. Mr. Mc- 
Elroy was the fifth president of the chamber 
of commerce and for years was active on the 
highway committee, as well as in other 
phases of activity. 

He became widely known in the cotton 
compress field in his earlier years, being | 
honored by the State association in election 
to the board of directors. He was an out- 
standing layman, serving for many years on 
the vestry of Trinity Episcopal Church, and, 
just as he received so many honors locally 
from those who appreciated his efforts, he 
drew praise from James A. Farley as Post- 
master General for his outstanding service 
to the patrons of the Marshall Post Office. 

Mr. McElroy’s contributions to Marshall 
were broad and varied, always with a human 
touch, and he devotedly served on the city’s 
interracial committee that for so many years 
gave this community a high distinction for 
its understanding between the races. 

Mr. McElroy was a friend of all. Kind, 
considerate, helpful, and devoted to his 
friends, Mr. McEtroy’s life was one for which 
Marshall shall always be grateful and appre- 
clative. His deeds shall serve as a monu- 
ment to his efforts. None did so much for 
so many, always unselfish; always striving 
for a better community in which to live; 
always constructive; and never with malice. 
No Marshall citizen has left a finer example 
for the generations to come. 


Left to carry on in his place are a 
fine son, Cameron McElroy, Jr., who is 
chairman of the board of an interna- 
tional engineering eoncern—Turnbull, 
Inc.; a grandson, Cameron McElroy III, 
of Dallas; and two great grandchildren, 
Cameron McElroy IV, and Mary Lucille 
McElroy. His gracious and devoted wife 
also survives. 





Fifty-Star Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, 
Mass., on June 29, 1960, pertaining to the 
first official 50-star banner: 

New Fuac Tuts Fourtr 

A ceremony at 11 o’clock on the morning 
of July 4 will give the final official recogni- 
tion to the new State of Hawaii and the 
first salute to the new flag of these United 
States. The Quartermaster Corps, as re- 
quired by law, will produce the first official 
50-star banner and by tradition a unit of 
U.S. Marines, in colonial uniforms, will raise 
the national emblem over Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. 

From that moment on, the continental 
Nation and its two sister outposts will be 
as one. A larger, and certainly far richer, 
family of States than dreamed of by the 
men who met in Philadelphia 184 years ago 
to weld the final link in the chain of free- 
dom they had so laboriously begun many 
years before. This land was a virgin one — 
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then not. much exposed to the settlements 
nor tameness of man. 

Its natural wealth, exposed and hidden, 
added greatly to the enthusiasm of the 
sparse population of 1776. The richness of 
the land, the attraction of its endless forests 
and the very newness of its political free- 
dom invited men to explore the vast terrain 
they could call their own. Little unexplored 
acreage remains today, but the undeveloped 
wealth and potential challenges of this land 
to its inhabitants remain undiminished. 

Observers from the original Independence 
Hall era would find it disheartening to see to 
what extent Americans of ‘the 20th century 
depend upon the Government for many ne- 
cessities and some luxuries. But the Revo- 
lutionary Fathers would be pleased by the 
results of nearly two centuries of American 
initiative and industry. 

In 1776 the United States was a loosely 
knit collection of a few fledgling States, 
each of thera poor to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. This seed grew into the greatest 
stronghold of individual liberty human his- 
tory has recorded. 

Shall it be the destiny of the present 
generation, or the one now growing to ma- 
turity, or the one which will follow, to begin 
the dissolution of the American dream? 
There are men of influence today, as there 
were in 1776, who prefer other systems. Will 
their unrelenting attempts to divert the 
aims of the Founding Fathers into more 
confining channels be shunted aside in the 
future? 





Anniversary of Philippine Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with the independence of the Philip- 
pines the 4th of July, I wish to extend 
my warmest congratulations and best 
wishes to His Excellency, the President, 
Mr. Carlos P. Garcia, His Excellency the 
Ambassador, Mr. Carlos Romulo, and all 
the people of the Philippines. 

Perhaps the most significant, modern 
feature the Philippines has so charac- 
teristically unfolded to the world is her 
recent attainment as the site for the 
first World Tourist Conference in Asia 
and the Pacific Area. Already quite 
renowned in travel lore as the “Pearl of 
the Orient,” the Philippines have con- 
tributed immeasurably toward the drive 
to advance the cause of peaceful 
progress. 

Advancing steadily into the climb of 
the jet age, as seen in the amalgam of 
her architecture, traditions, mores, and 
art, not to mention those intangibles in 
her national life that has made her na- 
tion the first in Asia to emerge from 
colonialism to independence after the 
Second World War, she has humbly ac- 
cepted the best from other cultures to 
embellish her own nation,. molding and 
enriching the Philippines she is today. 

Nurturing her wounds suffered from 
the ravages of war, the Philippines have 
risen above her shortcomings and is 
counted today as one of the robust 
working democracies in the community 
of the free world. Formerly crippled, 


today she now stands firmly under the 


leadership of President Carlos. 


inspiring 

P. Garcia, with her own government at- 
tending her own problems to secure her 
people with the maximum internal sta- 
bility and. prosperity. 

She has lifted the veil of the mystic 
East to swing open her doors of hospi- 
tality to correct the deeply rooted tradi- 
tions and fears inspired by ideological 


’ conflicts and political antagonisms. 


A beacon, indeed, to world peace, the 
Philippines are certainly to be congratu- 
lated on this memorable day of their 
independence. 





Landmarks an Asset 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as an ex- 
tension of my remarks in the Recorp 
today I include a very interesting and 
informative editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader of Wednesday, June 
29, 1960: 





LANDMARKS AN ASSET 


Announcement that the Swetland House 
will be opened again to the public on July 
1 recalls to the community the generosity 
and farsightedness of Mrs. Franck F. Darte, 
of Wilkes-Barre, who the house to 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
provided for its renovation and furnishing 
and then, through a substantial endowment, 
assured permanent preservation of the land- 
mark which is so intimately connected with 
the history of Wyoming Valley. 

Mrs. Darte’s gift has done much to en- 
hance the stature of the community and 
prestige of the historical society. 

Progress, as it is sometimes termed, has 
caused the loss of many landmarks in Wyo- 
ming Valley. From a multitude of examples, 
only a few need be cited to make this point. 
Older residents will remember the Pickering 
house, which stood on South Main Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, the Exchanges Hotel, and the 
original Hoyt house, both of which stood 
on Wyoming Avenue, Kingston. All three 
have been razed in the past 30 years to make 
way for commercial development. 

The Pickering house was the home of 
Timothy Pickering who was adjutant gen- 
eral to George Washington during the Revo- 
lution and later held posts in Washington's 
Cabinet and, until 1811, served as a US. 
Senator. 

The Hoyt house, built by Ziba Hoyt, one 
of the region’s earliest settler, was the boy- 
hood home of Henry Martyn Hoyt who served 
as Governor of the Commonwealth from 
1872 until 1876. The Exchange Hotel, built 
around 1800, was probably. the oldest public 
building in northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Fortunately, proponents of progress, who 
formerly gave little thought to the preserva- 
tion of historic sites, are becoming aware 
that landmarks, such as the Swetland House, 
have more than a curiosity vaiue. They 
form an important link in the chain of our 
local and national heritage and connect us 
with a past of which we can be proud, 

There are few in the community who are 
unaware of the history of the Swetland House 
and of Luke Swetland—Mrs. Darte’s great- 
great-great-grandfather—who came here be- 
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fore the American Revolution and built the 
house at the turn of the last century. For 
those who are unaware, Mrs. Darte’s gift 
assures them the opportunity to learn, and 
the generations which will follow us will 
be able to say “There is the Swetland House” 
rather than “the Swetland House stood 
here.” 





Tax Used as Gag on Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 
Mr, HEMPHILL... Mr, Speaker, under 


of June 27, 1960: : 
Tax Usep as GAG ON Freepom ’ 


Earlier this year, the Evening Herald edi- 
torially lashed out at an Internal Revenue 
Service ruling that advertising to air poli- 
tical views was not tax deductible. 


Evening Herald agreed 
with the company stand that it was a busi- 
ness expense in that it was trying te. protect 


the company’s business. 

The Evening Herald called the ruling “cen- 
sorship by taxation.” 

A speech under the same title was deliv- 
ered this month before the Arkansas Press 
Association. It was delivered by Alex H. 
Washburn, editor and publisher of the Hope 
(Ark.) Star. 

Washburn gave a personal example of how 
he had tried to deduct from his income 
tax $6,000 which he spent in circulating a 
petition for a vote on the law exempting 
livestock and poultry feed from State sales 
tax. He said it was important to his busi- 
ness because it is in competition with sales- 
tax-free Texarkana, only 34 miles away. 

The Internal Revenue Service said he 
could not deduct the expense and he is now 
fighting it in court. . 

He said: “The Treasury long ago collected 
income tax on the $6,000 I spent in the 1955 
petition campaign. Of that money, $3,000 
went to the canvassers who circulated the 
petition, $1,500 to lawyers, and $500 to Little 
Rock printers—and all these people paid in- 
come tax on these receipts, or were liable for 
same under the law. 

“Now the Government attempts to double 
its take on that $6,000—claiming a second 
tax from me, who spent the money instead 
of receiving it. Merely because I went over 
the State with a petition and implemented 
an editorial fight I had been waging in my 
newspaper for years, 

“I repeat: This is not a matter of income 
tax—the income tax law is merely the in- 
strument by which the Federal Government 
is seeking to. censor and fine a newspaper 
editor. 

“An Asiatic dictator would send his police 
to handle a hostile editor—but not in Amer- 
ica. In America we are enlightened. In 
America we send in the tax collector, to 
make the same threats, and do the same 
job.” 

This is not Just the newspaper’s fight. It 
affects everyone, 

Taxes are collected on so-called lobbying 
expense, upon money spent to plead for 
justice to the public through advertise- 
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ments, and upon dues paid to organizations 
which spend part of the time advocating 
improvement or changes in governmental 
agencies. 

It conceivably could affect everyone who 
pays dues to an outfit like the National Edu- 

“cation Association or the American Legion, 
whose representatives spend much of their 
time talking to en. 

A bill by Representative Hate Bocas, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, has been favorably 
reported out of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. This bill would reverse the In- 
ternal Revenue Service ruling by congres- 
sional action. 

The bill is expected to reach the floor of 
the House for action soon, and could be 
enacted this session. 

A word to your Congressman that you 
favor repeal of this tax on freedom might 
be all that is needed to assure passage. 


Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a letter the other day from a lady 
in my district which expresses very in- 
terestingly, I think, the attitude of many 
of our people regarding income taxes and 
gives an impression shared by most of 
us regarding the difficulty experienced 
in translating the regulations to our in- 
dividual situations. I thought the Mem- 
bers would enjoy reading this letter as 
much as I enjoyed receiving it, The 
letter follows: 

CoraL GABLES, FLA., 
June 15, 1960. 
Hon. DANTE FASCELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I believe I can safely say I’m just 
about as patriotic as the next person— 
pledge allegiance to the flag of America be- 
fore breakfast, wear red, white, and blue on 
all national holidays, stand at attention dur- 
ing the TV signoff, etc., but I'm getting 
mighty sick and tired of the deplorable 
condition of our honorable Government. 

Being an honorable Representative, I 
would appreciate your using some of your 
honorable influence to get an honorable 
committee to revise our honorable income 
tax laws to give us honorable citizens a 
halfway chance of making a decent living. 
On top of having to pay an exorbitant 
amount of money each year we also have to 
pay some one to figure out the redtape set 
up to mystify and confuse the general 
public. 

I’m sure you will agree that something is 
wrong when a person can make more money 
by not working than by working or when 
a business is actually ahead when it loses 
money. Now, does that make sense to you? 
It is no wonder no one has any initiative 
e@ny more. You work hard to make a buck 
and the LR. is there to take 994409 per- 
cant of it before you even get to the bank. 

‘I would personally like to join the exodus to 
Switzerland but by the time I pay my hon- 
orable taxes I don’t have enough money left 
to buy a ticket on a pogo stick. 

I realize it takes a great deal of money 
to run a government and support 75 percent 
of the world, and I really don’t mind pay- 
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ing taxes as long as I can understand why I 
am paying them. The income tax form 
might as well be written in Sanskrit for all 
the good it does. How about throwing out 
all the mumbo-jumbo and writing it so that 
we can understand it without referring to 
section C, paragraph 19, subclause 22 of 
clause 7, page 12. . 
Any clamor you can raise in the House in 
this regard will be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
Betre LEsLie. 
Mrs, Frank N. Leslie. 


Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1960 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12677) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for employees 
of large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers engaged in 
activities affecting commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes, 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
griveously disappointed in the final re- 
sults of minimum wage legislation. The 
Ayres-Kitchin substitute for the com- 
mittee-approved Roosevelt bill, which 
passed the House, is completely inade- 
quate and, in my. opinion, has been cor- 
rectly labelled a “political fraud.” 

The House had before it for considera- 
tion H.R. 12677, the Roosevelt bill en- 
titled the “Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1960.” This protected the lit- 
tle man, the small businessman. I fa- 
vored its passage, free from crippling 
amendments, maintaining that anything 
less than the bill as reported by the 
House Labor Committee would be com- 
pletely unacceptable to me and to the 
many millions who depend upon us for 
meaningful wage-hour legislation this 
year. Futile political gestures and pre- 
tenses of relief are a betrayal of the mil- 
lions of workers of our nation who are 
not only deserving of, but entitled to, the 
benefits proposed in the Roosevelt bill. 

After lengthy hearings and thorough 
consideration, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor reported a sharply 
scaled down Roosevelt bill. It repre- 
sented a compromise but was fair and 
reasonable. Although it did not provide 
as much protection to as many low-in- 
come workers as quickly as I had hoped 
for, it did provide greatly needed im- 
provements in the present law. I intro- 
duced a bill for a direct increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour, H.R. 
11080. The committee bill provided for 
an increase in the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour over a 2-year period for 
employees already. covered by the law and 
over a 3-year period for newly covered 
workers. Also, the bill extended cover- 
age to some 3.5 million low-wage work- 
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ers in large businesses. These millions 
have been in dire need of protection for 
many years; their sad plight can no 
longer be ignored; it was the duty of this 
House to take cognizance of the hard- 
ships suffered by our underpaid workers 
and to give them the relief provided in 
the committee bill. 

Consider the high percentage of our 
Nation’s workers who receive as little as 
60 cents an hour. Consider the new high 
we have reached in living costs; in- 
creases in food prices, medical and den- 
tal care, necessities such as medicines, 
household needs, clothing. How can a 
worker take care of his own needs, much 
less the needs of a family or family ob- 
ligations on a wage of 60 cents per hour? 
He barely exists; substandard living is 
his portion, The minimum wage for 
wage earners now covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is inadequate and 
detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency, and general well- 
being of workers. 

I hoped that this body would come to 
the rescue of those who cannot help 
themselves, who look to us for fair ac- 
tion in their behalf and assistance in 
their present desperate state. 

I consider the tactics involved in 
bringing the substitute measure before 
the House deplorable and the entire 
procedure highly objectionable. During 
the debate on the substitute bill, a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor stated: “This substitute 
measure never saw daylight in our com- 
mittee. The bill was not printed until 
the day after the Rules Committee acted. 
It was hurriedly drawn up to scuttle 
the committee bill.” Members of the 
House had insufficient time to study it 
before being called upon to vote. It is 
apparent that the President and Vice 
President favored the substitute measure 
and that the administration did not ob- 
ject to the killing of the moderate 
Roosevelt bill as approved by the com- 
mittee. 

I voted against substitution of the 
Ayres-Kitchin measure for the Roose- 
velt bill. I regretted the necessity of 
finally having to vote for the substitute 
measure, which provides for a flat in- 
crease to only $1.15 per hour, and which 
greatly cuts down the coverage as pro- 
posed in the committee bill and contains 
other objectionable features. I voted for 
the substitute bill only because I had no 
other choice and because, in the light 
of the great hardships now suffered by 
our underpaid workers, a tenth of a loaf 
was better than none. 

Those of us who have the welfare of 
our workers at heart, can only hope that 
the Senate will vote out a bill at least 
as fair as the House committee bill. I 
look forward, with confidence, to the day 
when the Congress of the United States 
will take the bull by the horns and pass 
@ minimum wage bill providing for an 
increase in minimum wage to at least 
$1.25 per hour, and adequate coverage. 
for the many millions of workers not 
now covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, as amended, 
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What Elections Really Mean in 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the purvey- 
ors of the Communist doctrine have 
been trying to pass off to the free world 
the idea that really communism is just 
a little different form of democracy. 
They have been attempting to make the 
world believe that a people’s democracy 
is just that. A few days ago the Wash- 
ington Daily News carried a letter to the 
editor by Mr. Peter Zenkl, former mayor 
of Prague, and currently serving as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia. His 
letter attempts to outline what elections 
are really like in Czechoslovakia—truly 
a mockery of democracy. I commend it 
to the full consideration of the Members 
of Congress: 

Tuese Were Not “E.Lecrions” 


In the so-called “elections” to the Na- 
tional Assembly, the Slovak National Council 
and the National Committees in Czechoslo- 
vakia, held on June 12, the “National Front 
candidates” reportedly obtained close to 100 
percent of the “votes” and almost 100 
percent of all registered voters reportedly 
took. part in the “election act.” 

This was nothing but a gigantic cruce 
hoax committed on the citizens of Czecho- 
slovakia and the world at large. Many may 
not fully realize the great tragedy that lies 
behind that official report issued by the 
Communist regime in Prague. 

On April 11, 1960, the Prague Government 
announced that the elections would be held 
on June 12. The Politburo of the Commu- 
nist Party and the lower party organs in 
the regions, districts and communities then 
selected one candidate for each office to be 
filled, and “presented” these candidates to 
the “electorate” at public meetings which 
were attended only by a small fraction of the 
population. According to the reports pub- 
lished in the press and broadcast by the 
regime radio, all the candidates were en- 
thusiastically endorsed and not one case of 
dissent occurred. 

By the middle of May, the candidates 
were officially registered. Further public 
meetings were then held at which the candi- 
dates informed the voters that their elec- 
tion program was the fulfillment of the 
current and the future 5-year economic plan 
and invited them to work toward this goal. 

The election act does not provide for 
obligatory participation in the elections. It 
stipulates, however, that the elections are 
secret. This did not prevent the Commu- 
nist regime from exerting violent pressure 
on the citizens to take part in the election, 
march to the polls in whole groups accord- 
ing to blocks of houses, streets, villages or 
plants, carrying flags and banners and ac- 
companied by musical bands and to cast 
their ballots without using the screened-off 
part of the polling booth. After the elec- 
tions the regime boasted that only a tiny 
fraction of the voters had not complied 
with this invitation. 

Czechoslovakia has a long democratic par- 
liamentary tradition. Between the two 
World Wars, when the country was sur- 
rounded by a sea of totalitarian dictator- 
ships, it stuck to its free democratic insti- 
tutions, The Prague National Assembly 
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functioned right up to the Munich dictate 


wt. 


Masaryk, of whose picture on the recen 
U.S. Champions of Freedom series of postal 
stamps the Prague regime is so afraid that 
mail stamped with them is not delivered but 
either destroyed or returned—have now to 
participate in the gruesome farce which has 
been described above and to pretend to do so 
readily and merrily. 

The fact that they are compelled to do so 
is at the same time a measure of the degree 
of terror and fear which the Communists 
are able to exercise over the millions of their 
subdued fellow-citizens. 

5 Perer ZENKL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 





Sensible Recess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the permission heretofore granted me 
by unanimous consent of the House, I 
include the following interesting edito- 
rial published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Thursday, June 30, 1960: 

SENSIBLE RECESS 


The decision to recess Congress was dic- 
tated by a very practical consideration— 
namely, that there will not be enough time 
to wrap up a decent legislative job between 
this weekend and the opening of the Demo- 
cratic Convention. And in this situation it 
makes sense, we think, for the legislators 
to come back in August, when they can de- 
vote 3 or 4 weeks instead of 3 or 4 days to 
their important unfinished business. 

In this last category are 10 appropriation 
bills, medical aid to the aged, school con- 
struction, minimum wage legislation, hous- 
ing, refugee assistance, small business, the 
sugar bill, and several others. Perhaps it 
would be just as well if some of these should 
not become law. But if the whole package 
is going to be enacted, some real considera~ 
tion of the merits of these measures is vastly 
preferable to a last minute stampede in 
which many Members would not know what 
they were voting for or against. 

There have been and will be attempts to 
embarrass the Democratic leadership because 
Congress has not succeeded in winding up 
its legislative business. But these are not 
justified. For one thing, a great deal of time 
in this session was devoted to pushing 
through a civil rights bill. And, this being 
an election year, things were bound to move 
slowly. Even so, however, Congress ought 
to be able to come back to Washington on 
August 8 and wind up its business prior to 
the date of last year’s adjournment, which 
came on September 16. 

Finally, we do not think that the deci- 
sion to recess is fraught with any momen- 
tous political significance. Republican 
Chairman Morton is saying that the deci- 
sion is proof of a deal for a Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. With all due respect to the 
GOP. chairman’s crystal ball, we think he 
is talking nonsense. Our guess is that 
Senator Jonnson intends to fight for the 
top prize right down to the wire. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL — 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


which 
in the June 29, 1960, edition of the Peoria. 
Journal Star entitled “Who Lost Face?” 
Wo Lost Face? 


President Eisenhower’s return and report 
have done a great deal to restore some sober. 
perspective and more sensible understand-. 
ing of recent events. The passage of a little 
time has helped, too. 


We now -find observers, in- 
made 


eneanee quarterbacking that went 


eg: is now generally . accepted and well 
established that the President had a tre- 
mendous impact in those very critical Asian 
areas of India and Pakistan as well as in 
Korea, the Philippines, and on Formosa. No 
world figure brought out such fantastic and 
ee ae eee 
in Asia. 


It is now clearly established’ that rioters 


in Japan seldom numbered more than 15,000 _ 


and that the whole maneuver was a matter 
of trained Communist agents fanning. an, 
issue into a white heat. There is every 
reason to believe that the vast majority of 
Japanese have the same remarkable affection 
and regard for Eisenhower as in other Asian 
lands. 

We, in America, sometimes seem to have 
an almost neurotic, masochistic compulsion 
to beat our own backs whether it makes any 
sense or not. 

Thus many of us cried loudly about “los- 
ing face’ in the Japanese incident—which 
we did. But the great loss of face was not 
ours, but that of the Japanese Government 
that failed to curb such conduct. It will be 
changed, and the new t will be 
friendly to the United States and our bases 
will be maintained. 

This is a repeat of the situation when, in 
fact, the Soviet Union “lost face” terribly 
with its: admission that U.S. photo planes 
have been flying unmolested the length and 
breadth of Russia for years. They tried to 
regain “face” by a lot of loud and insulting 
talk. 

This failed, and instead they earned the 
condemnation of the world for blowing up 
the summit, and called up to the conscious~ 
ness of the world the massive Red spying in 
all free countries. 

In this welter of condemnation of the 
Soviet Union, again only our own Monday 
morning quarterbacks insisted on being 
blind to what happened to the Soviet Union 
and harping on the whole thing as losing 
face for us. Only some of these nervous 
types and the Russians blamed Macnmenrer; 
The world did not. 

His return ond cbs: 08 the Aneen Miata 
he has ever made combine to offer us a far 
more sensible, more confident, and more 
reasonable approach in sharp contrast with 
the jittery and erratic and irresponsible 
criticism raised by some during this time of 
trial. 


roi 
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The Future of Government Installations? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to bring to the attention of 
the House a deplorable situation exist- 
ing today within our Defense Establish- 
ment. We, as the Congress of the United 
States, cannot shrug our shoulders and 
gay that nothing can be done with the 
present administration. We have a re- 
sponsibility not only to the thousands of 
Federal employees affected by the de- 
liberate malicious drive by the present 
administration to replace Government 
installations by private industry regard- 
less of cost. On April 21, 1960, I ad- 
dressed the House in a 1-hour special 
order pointing out in great detail how 
this policy is affecting one of our finest 
installations, the naval weapons plant, 
here in Washington, D.C. In this spe- 
cial order, I raised a series of questions 
that to this day have not been answered 
by the administration and, unfortu- 
nately, Congress has not, in my opinion, 
done its duty by requiring a full investi- 
gation into the circumstances leading to 
the closeout of this fine plant. 

Since my special order, I now find that 
no assistance whatsoever is being given 
to the hundreds of skilled engineers and 
fine craftsmen in their efforts to secure 
new employment within the Federal 
Government. The contrary seems to be 
the case. Although the Army Ballistics 
Laboratory in Huntsville, Ala., has a des- 
perate meed for several hundreds of 
engineers, weapons plant engineers have 
been unsuccessful in their efforts to se- 
cure information from the Department 
of the Navy necessary to make an intelli- 
gent decision. Officials in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy have been ordered to 
divert work from the weapons plant and 
place it anywhere it can be placed with- 
out regard of cost to the Government. 
I have seen first-hand very costly equip- 
ment at the naval weapons plant pur- 
chased within the past year that has 
never been utilized and I have no doubt 
that it will be soon given away. 

The Naval Weapons Plant is located 
literally within the backyard of the Con- 
gress and it would take only 5 minutes 
for those of us who profess an interest 
in making economical savings in the op- 
eration of the Government to substan- 
tiate for themselves the allegations I 
have repeatedly made over the past 4 
years. 

I will continue to urge Congress to do 
its duty and in August will renew my at- 
ena tone 

tention of each Member of this body. I 
would like to include, in its entirety, an 


Herald on June 2S, 1960: 
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Waar Anour Derense “PAYo.a”? 


During the 1956 presidential campaign, 
officials of the 100 largest military prime con- 
tractors contributed $1,133,882 to the Re- 
publican Party, and $40,975 to the Demo- 
cratic Party according to the Gore report, 

The worst payola scandal in America is 
the one the American public knows the least 
about. This payola centers in defense pro- 
curement. The Republican administration 
created this modern payola. The Democratic 
majority in Congress has taken no concrete 
steps to correct it. 

WHAT ARE THE SYMPTOMS OF 
POLICY? 


Navy spent $21.10 each for lamp sockets 
similar to those offered by retail stores for 
25 cents. 

The Hughes Aircraft-developed infra-red 
guided missile, Falcon, cost 10 times as 
much in mass production as a Navy-de- 
veloped missile engineered to meet the same 
functional requirements. 

Ramo-Woolridge, to whom the Air Force 
gave full responsibility for missile research 
and development, parlayed an initial $248,000 
investment into a $29 million operation in- 
side 4 years; 97.1 percent of Ramo-Wool- 
ridge’s sales were to the Air Force. 

In the past 10 years, the Renegotiation 
Board (for defense contracts) has recovered 
over a billion and a half dollars in discovered 
and proved excess profits from defense con- 
tracts. This did not, of course, count the 
excess profits which were successfully con- 
cealed. 

Ninety-five percent of the number, and 
86 percent of the dollar amount of defense 
contracts are not competitively bid for. 

The Davis report in mid-1959 said that 
cost-plus contracting to private industry 
actually tended to eliminate some of the 
basic elements of private enterprise, thus 
making it difficult to ascertain the specific 
difference between Government-operated in- 
stallations and the cost-plus contractor. 

The Vinson-Trammel Act of 1934, still in 
force, requires an equal division of work be- 
tween private and Navy yards. This is to 
use the Government yards as a yardstick 
to measure the relative costs of ships built 
by private contractors. 

The House Armed Services Committee has 
asked Navy to divide its work according to 
the Vinson-Trammell Act. In 1959, the ac- 
tual distribution was 5 for the Navy Yards 
and 73 for private shipyards. 

In 1955, the administration issued an order 
requiring all Government establishments to 
contract out everything possible to private 
sources, regardless of cost. 

In 1959, the same administration issued 
another directive, reinforcing the 1955 order, 
which has the effect of making all Govern- 
ment-operated enterprise illegitimate, and of 
setting up standards by which existing Gov- 
ernment facilities would be eliminated. 

In 1959, the Navy, operating under these 
orders, closed out 19 major field activities, 
many of them engaged in the production of 
defense materiel. Among them were such 
important plants as the Corpus Christi 
(Tex.) Naval Air Station, the Pocatello 
(Idaho) Naval Ordnance Plant, and the 
South Boston Annex to the Boston ((Mass.) 
Naval Shipyard. 

This year, the Naval Weapons Plant, Wash- 
ington, D.C., a prime source of modern naval 
weapons, announced it will shutdown. 

If these shutdowns were really evidence 
of a true reduction of Defense spending, it 


THIS PAYOLA 


could be justified somewhat. However, the’ 


work which all of these shutdown activities 
were, and could be, doing, is still being done, 
for a profit, in private plants. 

The highest-paid Government administra- 
tor makes $17,500 a year. Such a man is 
responsible for managing more men, mate- 
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riel and money than the heads of most large 
private corporations, Yet in the private air- 
craft-missile field, for example, executives of 
at least three of the major aircraft compan- 
ies earn in excess of $150,000 a year. ‘These 
aircraft-missile executives are almost wholly 
dependent on Defense contracts for their ex- 
istence, and all, therefore, ultimately derive 
their pay from the Federal Treasury—the 
taxpayers’ pocketbook. 

Defense is a public enterprise. No one has 
a right to profiteer at the expense of the 
taxpayer. Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, profiteering is officially approved. The 
Democratic majority has done nothing con- 
crete to change the course of events. 

The cost of defense research, development 
and production is in excess of what it would 
be if the Vinson-Trammel Act were fully 
carried out in principle. 

The economy is becoming so deeply in- 
volved in defense subsidies that our maneu- 
verability on international disarmament is 
increasingly handicapped. 

The ability of the new-style industrial de- 
fense complex to respond immediately to a 
national emergency is becoming seriously 
comprised. 

The know-how in the production of key 
defense materiel is falling into the hands of 
a relatively few large tions, who owe 
no obligation to the Government to reveal 
their methods and techniques. 

The management of Government func- 
tions vital to national survival is no longer 
in the hands of officials directly responsible 
to the public. Instead, it is in the hands 
of persons responsible only to the boards of 
directors of private corporations. 

The Republican Party has made a serious 
error in its “payola” policy, It should be 
changed now. 

The Democratic majority in Congress owes 
it to the American people to stop the admin- 
istration’s “payola”’ shenanigans, through ef- 
fective law. 

We feel that the Democratic leaders, Sen- 
ator JonHnson, Speaker RayBuRN, Congress- 
man Vinson (chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee), JonN KENNEDY, STUART 
SyYMINGTON, and others, can and should stop 
this raid on the taxpayer’s pocketbook, 


Mr. Louis Hardtla of Philo, Ohio, Honored 
by the Weather Bureau 


EXTENSION av REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
today, Mr. Louis Hardtla, of Philo, which 
is in the 15th Congressional District of 
Ohio, will receive the Thomas Jefferson 
Award for 1960 from the Weather Bu- 
reau of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Hardtla is one of seven who 
have been selected from the United 
States for outstanding service in the field 
of weather observation and reporting. 

The citation which he receives with 
his award reads as follows: 

For an exceptionally long record of con- 
tinuous climatological observations at Philo, 
Ohio, begun by Mr. Hardtla, because of his 
own scientific interest in 1892 and then 
continued as a cooperative observer for the 
U.S. Weather Bureau since 1901. 
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Mr. Hardtla, throughout these many 
years, has made a great contribution to 
the. Weather Bureau and to the Nation. 
His observations. and study have con- 
tributed in large measure to the overall 
study of weather conditions. I am proud 
that a constituent of mine has been 
chosen to receive this award and I extend 
to him my own congratulations and 
thanks, 





Tribute to Garland Wheeler Powell, Co- 
originator of a National Flag Code 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 29, 1959, a devoted patriot and 
longtime resident of my congressional 
district died and was subsequently laid 
to rest in Arlington National Cemetery. 
I refer to the late Maj. Garland Wheel- 
er Powell. It seems fitting to pay tribute 
to his memory, as a new Independence 
Day draws near, for a unique and pa- 
triotic service rendered, not generally 
known and never appropriately acknowl- 
edged. 

Garland Wheeler Powell was born in 
Allegany County, Md., on August 8, 
1892. He attended the public schools of 
his native State and graduated from the 
University of Maryland. He served a 
term in the Maryland Legislature. 

Garland Powell enlisted in the armed 
services of the Nation on June 5, 1917, 
and witnessed battle action as comman- 
der of the 22d U.S. Aerial Squadron. He 
was promoted to the rank of ist lieuten- 
ant on September 13, 1917, and to captain 
February 19, 1918, later attaining the 
rank of major in the Reserves. 

After the armistice in November 1918, 
Powell became very active in the early 
work of the American Legion and was 
for a number of years a member of the 
Legion’s Americanism committee In 
this capacity he was helpful if not 
wholly instrumental in bringing into 
existence a U.S. flag code. 

Major Powell never laid claim to being 
the “father” of the flag code, but 
acknowledged the idea originated with 
him and the late Gridley Adams. The 
latter became founder and director-gen- 
eral of the U.S. Flag Foundation, Inc. 
Adams and Powell presented their idea 
before the First National Flag Conference 
held in Washington, June 14-15, 1923, 
which conference was addressed by the 
late President Warren G. Harding, who 
supported the idea of a national flag 
code enthusiastically. 

These two gentlemen in effect laid the 
groundwork for the later enactment of 
Public Law 623, approved June 22, 1942, 
“to codify and emphasize existing rules 
and customs pertaining to the display 
and use of the flag of the United States 
of America,” and the eventual passage 
of Public Law 829 which firmly estab- 
lished the use of the flag of the United 
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States of America by civilians, civilian 
groups, and organizations. 


In the files of the late Mr. Adams may 


be found a letter from his colleague, 
corr Powell, reading, in part, as fol- 
Ows: 

Of course, Gridley, you and I are ultra- 
patriots and we realize that over the years 
millions of lives have been sacrificed in the 
defense of that flag. In my estimation, if 
schoolchildren could be taught that, our 
whole Nation would be better off. After 
all, the school is the place to start the chil- 
dren of the Nation along the path of under- 
standing. That is said even in view of the 
importance of the church and the home. If 
the schoolchildren of today are taught re- 
spect for their flag, as the parents of to<- 
morrow they will see to it that the home 
will be taken care of as well as the church. 
So, my friend, you gnd I have contributed 
something that should go down in history 
as @ contribution to this great Nation of 
ours. 


This was an intimate letter from one 
friend to another and not meant for 
the public eye. However, it is'so appro- 
priate to the subject and to the need of 
a renewal of patriotic fervor such as 
Garland Powell exemplified in his life 
and actions that I think it bears read- 
ing. Maj. Garland Powell, indeed, had 
a reverence for his Nation and its flag 
which might well be emulated by all of 
us. 





South Texas Delegates to the National 
Convention of the Future Homemakers 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 

Mr. - THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Future Homemakers of 
America will have their National Con- 
vention here in Washington beginning 
July 11, 1960. Regretfully, for many of 
us, we will not be on hand to greet these 
fine youngsters from all parts of our 
country since the Democratic National 
Convention will begin on the same day 
in Los Angeles, 

We are all aware of the outstanding 
record and achievements made by the 
Future Homemakers of America. In 
south Texas we have a particular pride 
for these youngsters, and it was with a 
great deal of pleasure when I learned of 
the group who will be in Washington to 
represent my section of Texas. The 
delegates are: Miss Carol Dennison, 
Liberty, Tex.; Miss Patti Jinks, Boling, 
Tex.; Miss Melva Jean Hand, Katy, 
Tex.; Miss Elsie Swendsen, El Campo, 
Tex.; and Miss Barbara Grayless, Rich- 
mond, Tex. The sponsors of this fine 
delegation are: Miss Margaret Koy, 
Bellville, Tex.; Miss Lenora Walters, 
Houston, Tex.; Mrs. Ruth Shurbet, Katy, 
Tex.; and Miss Marie Oatman, El 
Campo, Tex, 
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Communications Act Amendments, 1960 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1898) to amend 


. the Communications Act of 1934 with re- 


spect to the procedure in obtaining a license 
and for rehearings under such act. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. I rise in 
support of S. 1898. This bill known as 

the Communications Act Amendment of 
1960 is designed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Legislative Oversight 
Committee after one of the most. exten- 
sive and constructive investigations ever 
conducted by a congressional committee, 
which is designed to correct many irreg- 
ularities which have occurred in these 
agencies. Our subcommittee has worked 
long and hard on this investigation. It 
has been a most revealing and fruitful 
ee Thousands of pages of 
testimony clearly indicate great de- 
fciencies and this bil isthe fist pact of 

a legislative program recommended 
vaporta by OUP abauenatiae te teeoees Cries 
deficiencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend our 
very able and distinguished chairman in 
the way he was revealed the irregulari- 
ties in the regulatory agencies. This in- 
vestigation was successful despite the 
many efforts by industry and others to 
sabotage our operation. . No investigat- 
ing committee of Congress has ever en- 
countered such a determined effort on 
the part of those investigated to block 
the investigation. No investigating com- 
mittee has been subjected to such tre- 
mendous pressures. Multimillion dollar 
industries were investigated by this com- 
mittee with only a limited staff. This 
committee revealed gross irregularities 


within many of the regulatory agencies. . 


It exposed payoffs, payola, deceptive 
practices and rigged television quiz 
shows on programs carried on the pub- 
licly owned air waves. 

In my opinion, this committee has 
rendered a great service to America. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would reassert 
governmental authority to regulate the 
Nation’s airwaves. It would give the 
Federal Communications Commission 
new tools to deal with the industry it 
regulates. ‘This bill does not provide for 
censorship in any form but it does re- 
assert the Federal authority over the 
use of publicly owned airwaves and 
would permit the FCC to evaluate the 
performance of radio and television sta- 
tions. It would give them the oppor. 
tunity to reward television and radio 
stations which live up to elementary 
standards of honesty and integrity. In 
this way the FCC would not necessarily 


have to reward stations which thrive on - 


sadistic westerns, rock and roll, decep- 
tive shows, and other trash which have 
been appearing over the publicly owned 
airwaves. 
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Mr. under the provisions of 
this bill it would be impossible for any- 
one to participate in payola or deceptive 
television quiz shows without commit- 
ting a Federal crime. Because of the 
unusual nature of these slick operations, 
it is necessary to amend the law so that 
even an unenthusiastic regulatory com- 
mission would have the power to stop 
these deceptive shows and proceedings 
could be brought against the partici- 


parry 

Mr. Chairman, payola was a national 
disgrace but perhaps the most colossal 
fraud ever perpetrated on the American 
people was the controlled or rigged quiz 
shows. These shows affected over 
$100 million worth of business and 
by dishonesty and deception almost 
succeeded in driving some of the 
competing firms out of business. The 
“$64,000 Question,” apparently con- 
trolled from its very inception, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the sponsor, ran 
for some 2 years undetected. Its suc- 
cess was so fabulous that the producers 
started another rigged program called 
the “$64,000 Challenge.” ‘These pro- 
grams were so successful and attracted 
such a large audience that the competing 


lions and millions of Americans watched 
these shows week after week and even 
refused to believe the truth when they 
were told that these shows were rigged. 
It was perhaps the greatest job of 
“brainwashing” this country has ever 
seen and it was all done over the publicly 
owned air waves. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam not primarily con- 
cerned about the ethics of the contestants 
who participated in these controlled 
shows although it is a reflection upon 
our standards of morality. Many of the 
contestants were innocent but it was 
shocking to know that the district at- 
torney of New York estimated that some 
one hundred contestants probably com- 
mitted perjury as witnesses before the 
New York grand jury investigating this 
.matter. While I feel that the law should 
apply to the contestants, I believe that 
the real crime was committed by the 
limited number of individuals who assist- 
ed in planning and rigging the shows. 
Therefore, this bill is designed to cover 
all those who were responsible for the 
productions as well as all of those who 
assisted each week with the rigging of 
the shows. This bill would include 
those people who represented the window 
dressing which set the stage so that 
these frauds could be perpetrated. In 
the quiz shows great precautions were 
taken to convince the audience that the 
controlled shows were not rigged. The 
“$64,000 Question” used a nationally 
known college professor and the vice 
president of an internationally known 
these frauds could be perpetrated. In 
has been revealed that the college pro- 
fessor assisted in rigging the shows by 
designing questions that the producers 
knew the contestants could answer. It 
was revealed in testimony that the vice 
president did not have custody over the 


question. 
Mr. Chairman, if this bill fs enacted it 
will eliminate the slick Madison Avenue 
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operations in the future years and the 
provisions of this bill would apply to all 
those who participated directly or indi- 
rectly in the rigging of shows. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a shock- 
ing incident for Americans. It is espe- 
cially shocking for many people in our 
society to have been guilty of this decep- 
tion. It has rewarded dishonesty in 
business as well as private life. It seems 
that our society hit an alltime low by 
the reprehensible practice of teaching 
young boys and girls to be dishonest 
while participating in these rigged shows. 

Mr. Chairman, we wonder today why 
crime has been increasing especially 
among our young people and why we are 
having such a problem with juvenile 
delinquency. We wonder why many 
children today do not seem to know right 
from wrong and why many of our Amer- 
ican homes do not provide the moral and 
ethical upbringing of youngsters which 
is necessary in a healthy and wholesome 
society. We wonder why business and 
politics appear to be more corrupt now 
than in years gone by. I have given con- 
siderable study to this problem and I am 
wondering if our Nation has failed to 
properly recognize and reward those in- 
diyiduals who do right and to penalize 
those who do wrong. It seems to me that 
in this day and age we have failed to 
recognize honest leadership, honest busi- 
ness and that we have had a tendency to 
accept dishonesty in all walks of life. 
We have even given some credence to 
the statement that money buys respecta- 
bility. 

We all recognize that television has 
had a tremendous impact on our way 
of life. It has had a substantial effect 
in formulating opinions in the minds of 
our young citizens. It can be used to 
formulate good or bad opinions. I hope 
that this bill will have a favorable effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very strongly 
that this bill is adopted so that millions 
of American viewers will be protected 
from these frauds in the future and that 
the FCC will have complete authority to 
act in these areas. 





Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, it will 
be recalled that this Congress last year 
passed the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution and that the President, consistent 
with the provisions of said resolution, 
issued a proclamation designating the 
third week in July 1959, as Captive Na- 
tions Week. The resolution further au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a similar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and inde- 
pendence shall have been achieved for 
all the captive nations of the world. 

This year the observance of Captive 
Nations Week is scheduled for July 17- 











July 2 


23 and in connection therewith I am 
pleased to submit the following state- 
ment: 
Captive NaTIons. WEEK 

We the people of this country are against 
all forms of dictatorships and regard them 
as the worst type of governmental machinery 
devised by men, At the end of the last war 
when we witnessed the spread rather than 
the limiting of Communist tyranny, we were 
rudely awakened from our wartime opti- 
mism. The Soviet Union’s treacherous 
methods of capturing and enslaving the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe was the most stun- 
ning shock to us. For more than 15 years 
the U.S. Government, working in cooperation 
with other governments of the West, has 
been trying to have these enslaved peoples, 
these captive nations, freed from the 
clutehes of Communist tyranny. By estab- 
lishing and proclaiming the third week of 
July in each year as Captive Nations Week, 
once more we affirm both our loyalty to the 
cause of freedom and eur desire to see these 
freedom-loving peoples released from Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorships, We shall 
continue to observe Captive Nations Week 
until the last of all enslaved nations is free 
in its homeland, I am glad to lend my 
wholehearted support for their freedom, 





An Allen Special, Coming Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I hap- 
pily include an editorial from the Chi- 
eago Sun-Times which goes far toward 
expressing the respect and extreme good 
will every Member of this House holds 
for Congressman LEro ALLEN. No words 
can express, however, the grief with 
which his friends regret his departure 
from the congressional scene nor the 
void which those of us who have been 
privileged to enjoy his personal friend- 
ship and his counsel will continue to 
feel. The article from the Sun-Times 


follows: 
An ALLEN SpecraL, Comine Up 

Only three Illinoisans served longer in 
Congress than Lzo E. ALtLen, of Galena. 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon spent 46 years in the 
House. Adolph Sabath was in 45 years. 
Henry T. Rainey’s time totaled 30. When 
he retires this year ALLEN will have been 
in Congress 28 years. 

ALLEN is a product of Jo Daviess County 
where he was born October 5, 1898. He was 
an artillery sergeant in World War I. He 
became a lawyer and circuit court clerk. 
Then he went to Congress and immediately 
was recognized as an able, affable and shrewd 
man of politics. Fellow Republicans, and 
Democrats as well, who may never have 
heard of his town of Galena (home of Gen. 
U. S. Grant) became aware of Allen and he 
rose high in the councils of Congress and 
the GOP. 

Auten has been a stanch supporter of 
President Eisenhower on both domestic and 
foreign issues (81 percent last year). 

Why is he retiring? He says he’s tired of 
the same “diet” of 35 years in politics—that 
it’s like having ham and eggs for breakfast 
every day. 
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Congress will miss Atten, but after 28 
years of political ham and eggs ALLEN is 
entitled to a new menu if he wants one. 
We hope he finds it tasty. 








Let’s Help Prevent Another Roseburg, 
Oreg., Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
on the Consent Calendar 8. 1806, a bill 
which amends the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act. Among other things this 
bill contains legislation which would 
place private and contract carriers under 
regulations now governing common car- 
riers. Private and contract carriers 
carrying explosives and other dangerous 
articles could be fined up to $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for 1 year or both for violating 
ICC regulations. If death or bodily in- 
jury of a person resulted the penalty 
would be a fine of up to $10,000 or 10 
years imprisonment or both. 

Why do I urge this action? 

The city of Roseburg is in Oregon’s 
Fourth Congressional District, which I 
represent. Shortly after 1 a.m., August 
7, 1959, Roseburg was rocked by a blast 
which killed 13 persons, injured more 
than 100, and caused property damage of 
nearly $12 million. The city is rebuild- 
ing. Its citizens have done marvelous 
things. But what happened there when 
a private truck carrying explosives was 
left unattended in a downtown area 
could happen anywhere in this country. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
approves S. 1806. The ICC held an on- 
the-scene inquiry in Roseburg in Sep- 
tember to determine the cause of the ex- 
plosion. The Commission found that it 
occurred as the direct result of the ex- 
plosives laden truck being left locked but 
unattended while parked upon a public 
street in the congested part of a city. 

The hardworking Judiciary Committee 
of this House has gone into S. 1806 and 
reported it. 

This week the July 2, 1960, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post carries a well- 
written and well-illustrated account of 
the Roseburg disaster. The magazine’s 
lead article entitled “The Night Our 
Town Blew Up,” is written by Mrs. 
Bonnie Wallace Riggs, of Roseburg. 
Photographs taken by Mr. Paul Jenkins 
of Roseburg illustrate the true account. 


I recommend Mrs. Riggs’ article. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the Saturday Evening 
Post account by Mrs. Riggs, a news re- 
lease concerning my testimony before the 
House Judiciary Committee’s subcom- 
mittee considering amendments to the 
Transportation of Explosives Act and a 
news story which appeared in the June 
25, 1960, edition of the Roseburg News- 
Review: 
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[From the Saturday Evening Post, June 2 
1960] 


Tue Nicut Our Town Biew Up 
(By Bonnie Wallace Riggs) 

(The people of this little Oregon town will 
never forget the night last summer that 
changed their lives. One of them tells 
about the holocaust.) 

At about 9:30 p.m. a 214-ton truck of the 
Pacific Powder Co. rolied into our town of 
Roseburg, Oreg. The driver, George B. 
Rutherford, jockeyed his rig into the drive- 
way in front of the Gerretsen Building Sup- 
ply Co. warehouse on Pine Street, three 
blocks from the main business district. He 


handled the rig gingerly, for his cargo was . 


2 tons of dynamite and 4% tons of nitro- 
carbonitrate, part of which was to be de- 
livered the next day to Gerretsen, at a pow- 
der magazine 5 miles out of town. The ma- 
terial was mainly for the use of work gangs 
constructing roads in nearby logging 
projects. 

Rutherford turned off his switch, climbed 
down from his cab and walked three blocks 
to Roseburg’s leading hotel, the Umpqua, to 
spend the night. 

It was a typical Roseburg summer evening, 
August 6, 1959, warm and quiet. Most resi- 
dents of this town of 12,000 located in a 
hunting and fishing area, had nothing more 
worrisome on their minds than the chances 
for Roseburg’s American Legion junior base- 
ball team to win the State championship 
playoffs during the weekend. Except for 
night shift workers in the lumber and ply- 
wood mills in the area and a few teenagers 
driving around in search of fun, most people 
were in bed well before midnight. 


But at 1:05 Friday morning, a telephone 
call to the fire department reported a blaze 
at the Gerretsen Building. Nine minutes 
later the explosives truck blew up with a roar 
which many residents mistook for a nuclear 
blast. My family and I live 3 miles from 
Gerretsen’s, and beyond a hill. Even so, the 
blast shook our house as if an earthquake 
had happened. But we were lucky and suf- 
fered no damage. Indeed, we concluded that 
a jet plane had shaken us with a sonic boom, 
and not until the next morning did we learn 
what had really happened. 

The explosion killed outright, or fatally 
injured, 13 persons and wounded 125 others, 
many seriously. It overturned and twisted 
freight cars on a@ nearby siding, burning 
several. Seven city blocks were denuded and 
twenty-eight others—including the main 
business district—were reduced to a wreck- 
age of broken glass, fallen cornices, and 
shattered roots. Fire spurted from a half 
dozen major buildings. Windows were 
broken and plaster was cracked in almost 
every home within a 2-mile radius. Big 
stained-glass windows in churches clattered 
to the street, and chimneys jerked away 
from the houses they served, as fragments 
littered the floors of china and lamp stores 
and glass in automobiles popped in or out. 
Property loss approached $12 million. Where 
the truck and the Gerretsen Building had 
stood was a yawning crater more than 40 feet 
in diameter and 15 feet deep. 

The explosion was a classic example of 
sudden and unexpected disaster. Now that 
almost a year has passed, the answers to 
many pertinent questions are available. 
How did those who died happen to be where 
they were at the critical moment? How did 
their fates intermesh? Was anyone there 
except those whose normal pattern of life 
called for them to be there? Was anyone 
absent, who, for one reason or another, likely 
would have been there, but was not? Were 
there outstanding feats of heroism? 

To answer the last question first, consider 
the cases of two good Samaritans: dark, 


ship discharge. 
and disabled father, and worked at 9 filling 


station. 
Dennis Tandy worked at the Nordic Veneer 
Co. and had been learning 


Dennis’ shift ended at midnight; but on 
this particular night he stayed a little longer 
to study his lathe and its operation. It was 
about 12:30 a.m. before he started his midget 
automobile, an ivory-colored Fiat 600, Pa oe 
picked up Marilyn at her parents’ home 
where he had left her on his way to work in 
the afternoon. 

En route to their own home, they passed 
the Gerretsen Building. Dennis, 
he had seen a little blaze in a row of trash 
cans, turned the car around and investigated. 
There was a blaze. Dennis jumped from 
his car and tried to keep it from spreading 


by rolling some of the trash cans into the 


street. 

He shouted to his wife to drive some- 
where and send in an alarm. She drove to a 
filling station a block or so away and told 
the attendant to telephone the fire depart- 
ment. The attendant did so. This was the 
1:05 am. alarm previously mentioned, 
Marilyn Tandy then returned to the fire, now 
a good-sized blaze gaining headway inside 
the building. (Some authorities now believe 
the fire actually started inside the building, 
but nobody really knew then nor knows 
now.) 

By 1:07 a.m. a firetruck manned by As- 
sistant Chief Roy McFarland and fireman 
Lyle Wescott arrived, and soon the two men 
had a hose connected to fire hydrant and 
were playing water on the mushrooming 
blaze. Wescott was wearing black “turn- 
outs”—protective clothing. But even though 
he was shielded by a parked truck—the truck 
bearing the 6% tons of explosives—Wescott 
soon found the radiant heat unbearable and 
had to retreat. As he crossed the street, he 
realized that his chest was burned and fiesh 
was sloughing from his hands. Police Officer 
Merle Jensen, arriving just then, immedi- 
ately took him to a hospital. Wescott, in 
great pain, was relieved at his place operat- 
ing the hose by Richard Knight, who had 
just arrived from his filling station. In his 
Air Force days Knight had received firefight- 
ing training and was heroically eager to con- 
tribute his skilled assistance. Another fire 
unit also arrived and began hooking up its 
hoses on the opposite side of the Gerretsen 
building. 

On returning from giving the alarm, 
Marilyn Tandy parked the Fiat in a lot about 
100 feet from the fire, and approached the 
Gerretsen Building on foot. Frightened by 
the size of the fire, she called out, “Dennis, 
let’s go.” 

He answered, “No, but you get back to 
the car.” 

She stood rooted at first, but the heat 
became too much for her and she hurried 
toward the Fiat, looking back every few 
steps. Dennis Tandy had donned a pro- 
tective jacket from the fire truck and was 
trying to chop open with an ax the locked 
cab of a Gerretsen truck which was in the 
way. He wanted to move it before it, too, 
caught fire. That was the last Marilyn caw 
of her husband. 

Curiously, none of the little band of fire- 
fighters appeared to realize that the second 
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never was established—yelled, “Get the hell 
out of here; that dynamite’s going to blow.” 
But McParland and Knight stuck with their 
hose, and Tandy kept on chopping at the 


Meanwhile, Marilyn Tandy made it back 
to the Fiat and slammed the door. Then 
the explosives truck blew up. It was now 
1:14 am. 

The little car was blown, right side up, 
about 100 feet. Its back window popped 
out in one piece: Other windows shattered 
and blew inward, their fragments pepper- 
ing Marilyn. But, oddly, she was not even 
cut, although her dress was torn from neck 
to waist and bobby pins were knocked out 
of her pin curls. 

All about her fires were starting and fallen 
electric wires were crackling in showers of 
sparks. She got out, picked her way to 
the place of devastation and called out her 
husband's name; but he was beyond an- 
swering. So were, among others, Richard 
Knight and Roy McFarland. (Their bodies 
were found. later under debris; Tandy’s 
body was under the truck he had been try- 
ing to save.) 

Great blasts usually produce freakish ef- 
fects, and the Roseburg blast created its 
share. Union business agent Chuck Lynch, 
in the downtown area, heard the police and 
fire sirens and started in his car toward 
the center of commotion. When he was 
about 50 feet from the blazing building, 
someone flagged him down and yelled to 
him to turn around and get away. Lynch 
had just completed the fastest U-turn of 
his career when the explosives went off. 
Like a superpowerful hand, the blast belted 
Lynch's car up to 70 miles an hour within 
200 feet. Then, as if to gratify a whim, the 
hand began to push from the front. In less 
than another 100 feet the car was slowed 
down to 35, although Lynch had the accel- 
erator pedal on the fioor board. Most of 
the car’s exterior chromium trimming was 
ripped away, an unopened box of cigars on 
the seat beside him blew apart, and all the 
cigars were shredded into bits. Lynch was 
unhurt. 

The ordeal of Carol Marical had its ludi- 
crous moments, although they were over- 
shadowed by tragedy. Miss Marical, a pretty 
redhead, was on her way home from the 
Umpqua Hotel, where she was taking in- 
structions to be a restaurant hostess in the 
Indian Room, a popular eating place. She 
Was accompanied by her friend, Bonnie 
Jean Berg. Miss Berg, by prearrarigement, 
met her at the hotel shortly after 1 a.m., 
when the Indian Room closed. Together 
they began strolling toward Miss Marical’s 
home, where Miss Berg was to spend the 
night as a guest. Dallying to watch the 
Garretsen fire, they stood in front of the 
Bill Stock Motors Co. building, across the 
street and a little more than 100.feet away. 
But after a few minutes, they stepped off 
the curb, intending to resume their home- 
ward stroll. 

Carol told her mother later, “I heard a 
sizzling sound and knew that something 
terrible was going to happen. I dropped 
to the pavement and curled myself into a 
ball, with my hands over my face, trying 
to make as small a target as possible. The 
big explosion seemed to come from down 
deep. An eruption like an ocean wave of 
flame rose high in the air, and I recall 
Bonnie Jean calling, ‘Carol, Carol.’” 
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Carol Marical’s dress was ripped and 
blown completely off her. Her glasses and 
shoes also were blown away. The shoes 
never were found, but later someone found 
her glasses—inside the Stock Motors build- 
ing alongside the body of Bonnie Jean Berg. 
Bonnie had been only a couple of steps be- 
hind Carol, but they were blown in dif- 
ferent directions. Blown 150 feet down the 
street, Carol never lost consciousness com- 
pletely. When she stopped rolling, she got 
up and tried to run, but the paving felt hot 
to her shoeless feet. She fell and, unable 
to get up again, crawled on her hands and 
knees, seeking someone to help her. 

Fred Siles, a millworker, lives half a mile 
from the Garretsen building and had driven 
over to watch the excitement. But no 
sooner had he parked his car than the ex- 
plosion came. Siles was blown some 50 feet 
through the plate-glass window of another 
automobile agency, but was able to get up 
and step out through the glassless frame. 

He then found Carol Marical, helped her 
into his car and drove her to a hospital, ask- 
ing over and over, in a confused way, “Are 
you hurt, lady? Are you hurt?” 

Miss Marical remembered that the ques- 
tion made her laugh in spite of her injur- 
ies. “There I was,” she said, “with my 
dress blown. away, covered with blood from 
head to foot and unable to walk—and some- 
one keeps asking if I’m hurt.” 

She was hurt, quite badly, as she was 
to learn at the hospital. Her instinctive 
act of rolling herself into a ball had pro- 
tected her face, but the rest of her body 
had been peppered with fiying metal and 
glass. One metal bolt had driven through 
her arm and penetrated her chest cavity. 
The hospital already was jammed. No 
operating room was available until 2:30 
am., but in the meantime attendants 
plucked out six bolts—possibly from the 
explosives truck—which were protruding 
from her skin. When she reached the oper- 
ating room, teams of surgeons took turns 
working over her until noon, and 10 days 
— to pass before she was off the critical 

While waiting at the hospital for the 
shock of his own experience to wear off, 
Fred Siles received a new shock when his 
15-year-old son, Jimmy, was brought in on 
@ stretcher. The elder Siles was shocked 
again when he learned that Jimmy had been 
lying unconscious about a block away when 
Siles was assisting Miss Marical to rise from 
the street. 

Jimmy, an honor roll high school stu- 
dent, had nothing special to do on that 
fateful evening. His good friend, Larry 
Dysert, 17, dropped around after dinner in 
his 1948 automobile and suggested a ride. 
Their actions were typical of young boys 
with a car on @ warm summer night in a 
small town. They stopped-at the city swim- 
ming pool to chat for a while with other 
youngsters. They went to the Snappy Serv- 
ice, a restaurant, for something to eat, drove 
around some more, went to Larry’s house 
and from there to a filling station where one 
of their pals was nightman. 

It was well after midnight when the visit 
ended, and Larry Dysert and Jimmy Siles 
were homeward bound when they saw flames 
pouring out of the Gerretsen Building. They 

around and headed for the blaze. 
Larry parked alongside the Bill Stock Motors 
showroom, diagonally across from the Ger- 
retsen Building, but this spot proved too 
warm, so they found another place a block 
away. As Larry pulled to the curb, Jimmy 
Jumped out eagerly and called, “Come on, 
let’s go” then sprinted toward the fire. 

Then the explosives truck let go. Larry, 
who had taken just a few steps, was knocked 
down and his shoes were blown off, but his 
injuries were only bruises. Jimmy Siles lay 
unconscious, a 3-inch bolt driven into the 
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base of his skull. The bolt was removed 
surgically and Jimmy lived, but he still is in 
a@ coma nearly a year after the accident. 

Bill and Eleanor Unrath lived in a large, 
comfortable house next to their place of 
business, a Coca-Cola bottling plant. The 
bottling plant occuped a corner opposite the 
Gerretsen Building. An apartment on the 
second floor of the plant was occupied, and 
had been for some time, by Martin Lusk and 
his wife. 

Fate, or coincidence, was about to play 
a grim joke on the Lusks. Lusk, who had 
worked for Unrath in the bottling plant, had 
quit the week before to return to his original 
home in La Grande, Oreg. The Lusks had 
their trailer packed with personal possessions 
and were ready to leave early in the morning. 

Everyone in the two households was asleep 
when the sirens began to wail. Mrs. Lusk, 
awakening first, opened her bedroom win- 
dow and shouted to the Unraths that the 
Gerretsen Building was afire. Bill Unrath 
ran for the bottling plant and, with Lusk’s 
help, tried—without too much luck—to get 
the plant's protective hoseline through a 
skylight to the roof. From there they could 
have brought its stream to play on the 
Gerretsen fire. 

While they were struggling, perhaps against 
a jammed skylight, Don Gerretsen, son of 
the owner of the building-supply firm, 
rushed into the bottling plant, looking for a 
telephone to call his father about the fire. 
Bill Unrath told him to use the one in the 
kitchen of the Lusk apartment. Young 
Gerretsen had just put in his call when 
the world around him rocked. He was 
knocked violently against a wall, and one 
foot was caught under some heavy object. 
To free it, he had to slip out of his shoe and 
leave the shoe behind. The stairway had 
been destroyed. Gerretsen climbed out a 
window and slid down an outside wall, 
escaping with minor injuries. 

He was the last to see Unrath and Lusk 
alive. Trapped, they died either from the 
blast injuries or in the new fire which quickly 
destroyed the bottling plant, the Unrath 
home, the Lusk automobile and their neatly 
packed trailer. 

Of the Unraths’ two daughters, Sabra, 18, 
was to have returned that evening from a 
Camp Fire Girls’ camp where she was a 
counselor. But by a stroke of good luck in 
reverse the camp’s truck broke down, and 
Sabra didn’t get home until noon the next 
day. The Unraths’ other daughter, Mary 
Elise, 20, had as overnight guests two school- 
girls from Bremerton, Wash., Lauretta 
Rusher and Lorraine Ross. They were 
scheduled to leave the next day for a church 
youth conference in Los Angeles. 

When the fire first got underway and 
Unrath and Lusk had gone into the bottling 
plant, their wives, thinking the blaze would 
be controlled quickly, stood on the sidewalk 
in front of the Unrath house. The dyna- 
mite explosion knocked the two women 
about 75 feet in different directions, as it 
had knocked Miss Marical and Miss Berg. 
But except for bruises and shock, they were 
spared. Mrs. Unrath stumbled back to the 
house, which now was on fire, to save the 
three girls. Because the blast had blocked 
the stairway with debris, she could only 
stand outside and shout to them to jump 
from a second-floor bedroom window. 

All three girls were bleeding from glass- 
fragment wounds and were spattered with 
bits of black insulation materials from the 
walls, but they jumped as instructed, and 
only Mary Elise Unrath was seriously hurt. 
She fractured two vertebrae and was to spend 
& weeks in a hospital. 

In discussing the heroes of the explosion, 
Roseburg citizens give a special place to 
Harry Carmichael, a 70-year-old veteran of 
two wars, who was driving home from the 
Monarch Card Room, a restaurant-tavern 
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rendezvous which he helped to operate. 
Hoping to be of service, he headed for the 
fire in his car. The explosion slammed the 
automobile and its driver mercilessly. Car- 
michael’s left arm—which he may have had 
partially out the window—was severed by 
the blast or some flying piece of metal, and 
his chest was punctured. Nevertheless, this 
septuagenarian got out of the wrecked car, 
walked to a rescue squad, and helped them by 
directing them to spots where he knew peo- 
ple were trapped. Weakening at length, 
Carmichael gave in to the urging of others 
and allowed himself to be driven to the 
hospital. He died there while doctors were 
preparing to operate. 

Wayne Townsend had the misfortune of 
living too near the spot of destiny. He and 
his wife Letta, occupied an apartment above 
the Stock Motors showroom. Townsend 
went down to move his car, which was parked 
too close to the Gerretsen building, but 
chose the wrong time. He never reached the 
car, and it was several days before his body 
was found in the rubble. 

For the same period of time the bodies of 
two other victims lay concealed. They were 
those of Rufus Wiggins, Jr., a logger, and 
Mrs. Rollin J. McDonald, 62. Wiggins roomed 
near the center of town, and it was his cus- 
tom to take “breakfast,” shortly after mid- 
night, in a restaurant not far from Gerret- 
sen’s. A truck usually picked him up at 
2:30 a.m. and carried him to work. 

After the fire, police surmised that Wiggins 
had left the restaurant to see the blaze— 
which is what Mrs. McDonald and her hus- 
band started to do from their home nearby. 
The blast caught them a block from the fire. 
McDonald, seriously injured, survived; but 
his wife’s body was found under the rubbish 
which had been a farmers’ cooperative build- 
ing. 

The Kuykendalls suffered the most of any 
family in town. Alvin Kuykendall, a steady, 
soft-spoken man, had spent his life building 
up a small business—a bicycle shop—and 
buying a house. Both were free of debt, and 
the business was showing a modest profit. 
But the location of their house and business, 
across the street from each other and half a 
block from Gerretsen’s, was tragically unfor- 
tunate. The Kuykendall’s were awakened 
by the sirens while young Dennis Tandy was 
attempting to put out the fire singlehanded. 
The whole family got out of bed and as- 
sembled at a big window which provided a 
grandstand box. With Kuykendall were his 
wife, Lela, and their two daughters, Janet, 
22, and Virginia, a tyke of 4. A fire truck 
and a police car screamed to stops under 
their window. Out of the police car jumped 
Patrolman Don DeSues, who went to work 
immediately, trying to keep traffic lanes free 
of sightseers’ cars so that the firefighters 
wouldn’t be impeded. DeSues—who would 
be dead in 10 minutes—worked hard. 

After a few minutes of watching the ex- 
citement, Kuykendall excused himself and 
went to the bathroom. He was still there 
when the monster blast hit the house with 
all its fire and fury. Mrs. Kuykendall and 
the girls were showered with thousands of 
bits of glass and knocked against the walls. 
In the bathroom Kuykendall was pinned 
against the bathtub by a 500-pound chest 
of solid oak. Burning lath was peeling off 
the ceiling in fiery gobs and falling all 
around him, and he was in great pain. But 
his family could not héar his cries for help. 
People outside the house responded, walking 
right through holes in the house, and helped 
the whole family into an ambulance. Ten 
minutes later both house and bicycle shop 
were in ruins. 

Mrs, Kuykendall and little Virginia died 
of their injuries. For 6 days Janet could 
see nothing; but after doctors had removed 
20 pieces of imbedded glass from her eye- 
balls, her normal sight began to return. 


She also had cuts and bruises over most of 
her body. 

But Alvin Kuykendall was in more serious 
condition. His right arm and leg were frac- 
tured in several places and required months 
of pins, plates, and casts. Six weeks after 
the explosion the leg pins slipped and doc- 
tors had to operate all over again. Several 
weeks after that his arm was broken again 
in recuperative exercises, and this time it 
had to be reinforced with a bone graft and 
@ metal plate. : 

Today he is in a wheel chair and faces 
many more months of sitting, waiting for 
his arm and leg to heal. His dream is to 
get another bicycle shop started. “It’s all 
I know,” he says. The only insurance he 
had was on the bicycle shop, and most of 
the yield of that has been spent on living 
expenses. Yet he looks forward hopefully 
to working again and getting out of debt 
once more. Ridding himself of debt is an 
admitted obsession with him. 

Fortunately there was a happy ending for 
Janet—or, as she puts it, “a beginning.” In 
June she was married to Einar Beck, Jr., a 
boy she knew in school. 

Last October Marilyn Tandy’s baby 
arrived on schedule, a healthy, plump boy. 
He promptly was named Dennis in honor of 
his heroic young father. Mother and son 
live with Marilyn's parents. Of her future 
and the baby’s, she says, “When Dennis 
starts to school, maybe I'll go to a beauty 
school. I don’t know what else to do.” 

Carol Marical was able to leave the hos- 
pital after 2 months, but did not feel well 
enough to return to her job at the Indian 
Room. For months she had nightmares in 
which, as in real life nearly a year ago, she 
heard the voice of her ill-fated friend, Bon- 
nie Jean Berg, shouting, “Carol! Carol!’ 
And she couldn’t do a thing to help. But 
her story also took a happy turn with her 
marriage last spring to Frank Copeland. 

George B. Rutherford, driver of the truck, 
ran from the Umpqua Hotel during the fire 
and himself was injured in the explosion, 
spending 2 days in a Roseburg hospital. He 
then went back to his home in Washington 
and later returned to work for the powder 
company, but as a workman in the produc- 
tion of explosives, not as a truckdriver. ‘The 
company disposed of several remaining 
trucks, and early in 1960 was moving its 
explosives in rented vehicles. 

Of course, the legal story of the Roseburg 
blast is only beginning. A Douglas County 
grand jury met in September 1959, hearing 
22 witnesses in secret session. It indicted 
the Pacific Powder Co., owner of the ex- 
plosives truck, for involuntary manslaugh- 
ter. But in March 1960, Oregon Circuit 
Judge James Main sustained a defense de- 
murrer, holding that the Oregon involun- 
tary-manslaughter statute is not applicable 
to corporations. The grand jury returned no 
indictments against individuals. District 
Attorney Avery Thompson later gave notice 
of his intention to appeal the decision. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Oregon Public Utility Commissioner held 
@ joint hearing at Roseburg, also in Sep- 
tember 1959. Pacific Powder Co.’s plant su- 
perintendent and the driver of the truck 
both testified they understood the ICC re- 
quirement that vehicles transporting explo- 
sives were not to be left unattended during 
transit. They said an ICC safety inspector 
had warned the superintendent about the 
rule only a day before the truck left the 
company plant at Tenino, Wash. Both tes- 
tified they discussed at considerable length 
the matter of making certain that the vehi- 
cle would be attended, just before Ruther- 
ford’s departure on the trip to Roseburg. 
No decision was reached, however, as to a 
proper place for parking the truck, and the 
driver departed knowing that delivery could 
not be made until the next day. 
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of claims already paid. 

None of these cases had come to trial 
when this was written, and about 6 weeks 
ago Attorney David P. Templeton on behalf 
of the defendants asked changes of venue 
in several cases, claiming that his clients 
could not obtain a fair trial in 
County. His petition stated that insurance 
companies already had paid more than $4 
million in property-damage claims because 
of the blast. 

At about the same time an insurance un- 
derwriters’ group in Portland, Oreg., filed an 
interpleader action in Federal district court, 
seeking consolidation of the various claims 
and court direction as to what they should 
do with the $500,000 for which the powder 
company was insured, in case judgments 
were entered against them. It seemed clear 
that the total assets of all defendanis, in- 
cluding insurance, could not begin to equal 


ren, the rubbish cleared, but very little | 


building done. The main business district 
looks mostly new, with fresh paint and 
thousands of square feet of new windows. 
But around it are evidences of tragedy: A 
hotel boarded up except for the first floor; 
a church with a gaping hole where a huge 
stained-glass window had been; a row of 
small homes half occupied, half stillas the 
blast left them, with roofs askew and chim- 
neys tottering; charred wreckage where a 
feed mill once was. 

Much of the rebuilding awaits & master 
plan, which an urban-renewal committee has 
been trying to formulate. Roseburg, which 
calis itself the timber capital of the Na- 
tion, would like to promote the use of wood 
in the rebuilding program, and planners 
want to utilize the natural beauty of the 
south Umpqua River, flowing past one edge 
of the blast area. 

City Manager John Warburton is enthus- 
istic on the future of the community, with 
its plywood, lumber, and recreation indus- 
tries backed up by agriculture and stock 
raising. “If people continue to work to- 
gether as they did after the blast,” he said 
recently, “we won’t have any trouble in re- 
building right.” 

Although Warburton is only a rookie Rose- 
burg resident, he almost qualifies as a na- 
tive son. He had been city manager just 
a few months when the explosives truck 
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knocked him out of bed. So 
he’s a newcomer no longer. 

In fact, many Roseburg were blasted 
out of their beds that night last year, and 
many still are jumpy. Recently some mili- 
tary jets flew overhead, crashing through the 
sound barrier in thunderous booms that 
shook houses and rattled windows, giving 
everyone that same panicky, empty feeling 
we all had the night our town blew up. 


News RELEASE FroM THE OFFICE OF CONGRESS- 
MAN CHARLES O. PORTER 


Congressman CHaRLEs O. PorTEeR, Demo- 
erat of Oregon, today, May 25, testified be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee’s sub- 
committee considering amendments to the 
Transportation of Explosives Act. PORTER 
told the committee he favored S. 1806 which 
contains legislation which would place pri- 
vate and contract carriers under reguiations 
now governing common carriers. The Sen- 
ate has approved S. 1806. 

In his prepared testimony Representative 
Porter discussed the August 7, 1959, explo- 
sion in Roseburg, Oreg., of a truck loaded 
with dynamite and nitrocarbonitrate. The 
vehicle, a private carrier, had been parked 
and locked and left unattended in downtown 
Roseburg. Its explosion at 1:15 a.m. brought 
death to at least 13 persons, injury to 125 
others and property damage estimated at $12 
million. 

Porter observed that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission following its on-the- 
scene investigation, September 1-3, had 
found that the explosion occurred as the 
direct result of the explosives laden truck 
being left locked but unattended while 
parked upon a public street in the congested 
part of a city. The ICC told PortEr it was 
done in disregard of regulations of the ICC 
designed to prevent such an accident. 

The ICC has recommended that private 
and contract carriers be subject to regula- 
tions now governing common carriers. Por- 
ter said he felt that equalizing the regula- 
tions would be a positive step. He said the 
Roseburg disaster could be repeated any- 
where at any time, and he urged favorable 
subcommittee action. Porrer had written 
to the Judiciary Committee January 11, 1960, 
outlining in detail the need for legislation 
which has been approved by the Senate. 
At that time he supplied the committee with 
information on the Roseburg explosion. 

Under the proposed legislation private and 
contract carriers carrying explosives and 
other dangerous articles could be fined up 
to $1,000 or imprisoned for 1 year or both 
for violating ICC regulations. If death or 
bodily injury of a person resulted the penalty 
would be a fine of up to $10,000 or 10 years 
imprisonment or both. 


[From the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review 
June 25, 1960] 

Macazine Story on Avucust 7 Biast Comes 
Next WEEK 


The coming issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, which will reach mail subscribers over 
the weekend and go on sale on newsstands 
early next week, will contain a feature story 
on Roseburg’s disastrous fire and explosion 
last August 7. 

The story, indexed on the outside cover 
and appearing as the lead article in the 

. is written by Bonnie Wallace 
Riggs. It is entitled “The Night Our Town 
Blew Up.” 

The author uses very interesting tech- 
nique in which she relates the experiences of 
individuals connected with the tragedy. Lit- 
tle is told of property damage other than in 
@ general way. Instead, the article deals 
with the personal side of the fire and explo- 
sion, 
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The article is profusely illustrated. Some 
of the photographs previously appeared in 
the News-Review. They were made by Paul 
Jenkins who recently retired from full-time 
photographic work with the News-Review. 





The Case Against Paul Butler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I charged last year that Paul 
Butler was out to wreck the Democratic 
Party. His recent shocking display of 
ingratitude to one of our greatest and 
most loyal Democrats, the Honorable 
Hate Boccs, was most repulsive. Now 
he insults our beloved Doorkeeper, the 
Honorable William M. Miller. He is 
showing the same unbelievable ingrati- 
tude to our former President, Harry S. 
Truman. We must not forget that last 
year he tried to undermine our leaders 
in Congress, Senator JOHNSON and 
Speaker RAYBURN. 

The following is from today’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star: 

OrHER COMPLAINTS 


Among the complaints against Mr. Butler 
voiced by supporters of one or more of the 
other candidates are: 

1. Mr. Butler’s supposedly not-for-attribu- 
tion dinner with ‘newsmen earlier this year 
in which he predicted Senator KENNEDY 
would probably be the nominee. Reporters 
who had not attended the small private 
dinner—which was initiated by Mr. Butler— 
named the party chairman as the source of 
the stories, and Mr. Butler subsequently 
acknowledged this. 

2. Mr. Butler’s reinjection of the religious 
issue into the campaign in an appearance 
at the National Press Club last week. Sup- 
porters of other candidates feel he issued a 
thinly veiled threat that Democrats would 
lose the Catholic vote unless they supported 
Senator Kennepy. He said in his own de- 
fense that he was merely responding to a 
question. 

3. The party chairman’s refusal until yes- 
terday to grant convention space to sup- 
porters of Adlai Stevenson. In refusing the 
request for space Mr. Butler had said that 
Mr. Stevenson was not a candidate. But 
he also refused a request that Mr. Stevenson 
be invited to address the convention, basing 
that refusal on the ground that Mr. Steven- 
s0N was a candidate. 

4. A tightening of convention rules last 
year by the national committee, which 
placed almost all power of decision in the 
hands of Mr. Butler. His critics charge Mr. 
Butler used this power to appoint a rubber- 
stamp arrangements committee which ap- 
proved allegedly pro-Kennedy choices for 
some key convention posts. 

Appointment of Representative CHESTER 
Bows, Senator Kennepy’s foreign policy 
adviser for the campaign, as platform com- 
mittee chairman is cited as one evidence 
of this. The freezing out of Representative 
Hate Boccs, who had been believed to have 
the inside track for permanent chairman, 
was cited as another example. According 
to this theory, Mr. Butler, a Catholic, did 
not want Mr. Boses, also a Catholic, presid- 
ing over a convention that picked a Catholic 
presidential candidate. 
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5. Supporters of other candidates feel they 
have been discriminated against in the as- 
signing of hotel space at the convention. “If 
you're not for KENNEDY you are parked miles 
away from everything, in a hotel nobody 
ever heard of,” said one. Many Congressmen, 
who generally get favored treatment at con- 
ventions, also are reported to be complaining 
about their hotel accommodations. 

6. Tight control by Mr. Butler of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee staff people to 
go to the convention, with anyone who 
leaned toward a candidate other than Sen- 
ator KENNEDY being left at home. 

7. Yesterday’s announcement that Mr. 
Butler had told veteran House Doorkeeper 
William L. (Fishbait) Miller, who has volun- 
teered his services to every Democratic Con- 
vention since 1948, that his services would 
not be needed this time. Mr Miller works 
closely with House Speaker Sam RaYBuURN, 
unofficial manager of the LyNDON JOHNSON 
campaign. 

RESTRICTIONS EXPLAINED 

Mr. Butler has explained his restrictions 
on the committee staff people going to the 
convention from Washington as dictated by 
limited party finances. Critics cite a memo- 
randum sent out by the chairman yesterday, 
however, which forbids committee personnel 
to go to the convention on their vacations, at 
their own expense. 

The memorandum, dated June 29, read: 

“No member of the salaried staff of the 
national committee are (sic) to be granted 
vacation between now and November 8. 

“No member will be allowed to take vaca- 
tion in order to attend the convention at 
their (sic) own expense.” 

It is known that some staff members, un- 
happy at missing the convention, had been 
making arrangements to go on their own, 
sometimes getting their expenses paid by 
working for one or another candidate. This 
course is ruled out by the June 29 memo, 





New Republic of Somalia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take a moment to pay tribute to 
Italian Somalia which today, July 1, be- 
comes independent Somalia. 

This nation was once an Italian col- 
ony, which the Italian Government vol- 
untarily turned over to the United Na- 
tions in 1950. Somalia then became an 
Italian trusteeship. 

During the past decade Italy has taken 
full responsibility for preparing the 
Somali people for free and independent 
status. Under Italy’s guidance, Somalia 
has made considerable progress, both 
economically and in developing political 
maturity. Italy has taken her obliga- 
tions under the U.N. mandate very seri- 
ously, and has vigorously applied herself 
to the task of leading Somalia toward 
full partnership in the community of 
nations. 

The hopes and aspirations of the 
Somali people reach fulfillment today 
with the proclamation of the Somali Re- 
public. We wish them well on this 
momentous occasion, and we hope they 
will achieve a full measure of prosperity 
and success. 
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1960 | 
Blunders of the Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


“OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the thoughtful attention of 
my colleagues the following, perceptive 
article by Gould Lincoln, as it appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on June 
30: 





A Far Cry From STEPHEN DECATUR 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

We have gone a “fur piece’’ down the road 
since the days of Stephen Decatur, a US. 
naval hero in the early 1800's. It was Deca- 
tur, responding to a toast, who said: “Our 
country: in her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions may she always be right; but our coun- 
try, right or wrong.” ‘Today it has become 
popular in certain quarters to decry the 
President of the United States and the coun- 
try’s intercourse with foreign nations. The 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, no less—Senator WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas—at a time when this 
country and President Eisenhower are under 
bitter attacks by the Communists of Soviet 
Russia and China, has seen fit to charge 
that the prestige of the United States is at 
a new low due to the U-2 incident and 
Japan’s withdrawal of her invitation to the 
President to visit ‘Tokyo. 

PLAY MR. K.’S GAME 


Mr, FuLsricHt’s address to the Senate fol- 
lowed a few hours after President Eisen- 
hower, reporting to the Nation on his recent 
trip to the Par East, laid the blame squarely 
on the Communists both for the blowup of 
the summit conference in Paris and for the 
riots in Japan which led to the withdrawal 
of his invitation to visit that country. And 
he said: “We in the United States must not 
fall into the error of blaming ourselves for 
what the Communists do; after all, Com- 
munists will act like Communists.” He 
added: “Above all we must bear in mind 
that successful implementation of any pol- 
icy against Communist imperialism requires 
that we never be bluffed, cajoled, blinded, 
or frightened. We cannot win out against 
the Communist purpose to dominate the 
world by being timid, passive, or apologetic 
when we are acting in our own and the free 
world’s interests.” 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in his bitter criticism of what 
he called the “bumbling and fumbling” of 
the administration, said the country could 
not “begin to regain our position in the 
world until we can disabuse ourselves of 
the habit of self-delusion, of viewing defeats 
as victories.and of advertising blunders as 
strokes of genius.” He went on to say that 
Adlai Stevenson, another Democrat, had 
been right in his May 19 statement that this 
Government had given Russian Premier 
Khrushchev the “crowbar and sledge ham- 
mer” to wreck the Paris conference. And 
Mr. FuusricHt added on his own: “We 
might even go further and say that we 
forced Khrushchev to wreck the conference 
by our own ineptness.” 

Apparently the Democrats have now ¢lected 
to. make political capital out of the U-2 
incident and the withdrawal of the invita- 
tion to President Eisenhower to visit Japan. 
In their efforts to discredit Mr. Eisen- 
hower and the Republican administra- 
tion, they seem to overlook the fact they 
are helping to play Khrushchev’s own game, 
which is not only to divide the American 
people, but to make us appear weak and in- 
ept in the minds of our allies. This is not 
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a pretty picture. It may in the end prove 
mighty poor politics. 


good-will trips to many nations of the world. 
All their criticism is based on the fact that 
the visit to Japan did not come off. They 
overlook the wonderful receptions accorded 
Mr. Eisenhower when he visited capitals of 
our European allies, and then later India 
and other nations of the East, and later still 
when he toured South America. 

President Eisenhower, in his report to the 
Nation, strongly pointed out that the Com- 
munist leaders had come to regard these 
good-will visits of the President of the United 
States to the nations of the world as a blow 
to the Communist drive for world domina- 
tion. So much had they become aware of 
this danger, the President said that they had 
used false reasons for withdrawing the 
Khrushchev invitation to the President to 
visit Russia, and later had gone to great 
lengths to stir up riots in Tokyo that, in the 
end, compelled the Japanese Government to 
withdraw its invitation, too. The President 
couldn't be righter. Yet his critics in this 
country insist that these actions on the part 
of Red Russians and the Red Chinese are to 
be overlooked because of our own “bumbling 
and fumbling.” How do these Eisenhower 
critics expect the American people to react 
to the critics’ own blunders? 


ATTACKS NOT NEW 


Such attacks by Democrats on the Eisen- 
hower administration and its handling of 
foreign relations of this country are not, 
in reality, new at all. When the late John 
Foster Dulles was Secretary of State, the 
Democratic shout was that we had lost all 
our friends abroad; that Mr. Dulles was con- 
stantly bringing us to the brink of war, 
and that he was either too adamant or too 
yielding. Indeed, Mr. Dulles was criticized 
for constantly traveling about the world on 
many missions. In those days the same 
charge was made, that the prestige of the 
United States had fallen to a low degree. 
Mr. Dulles died. The expressions of regret 
coming from our friends abroad were sin- 
cere—and they expressed their feeling of loss 
because of the death of a strong, valiant 
leader against world communism. We re- 
discovered, if we did not know it already, 
that we—and Mr. Dulles—had plenty of 
friends abroad. 

The Democrats will have a tough time, if 
they try it, making the American people or 
our allies believe that President Eisenhower 
has sold them short in defense measures 
against the Communists, or that he has failed 
to lead a courageous crusade for world peace. 





A Tribute to Mr. Mitchell 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, June 29, a committee of the 
principal labor leaders of the United 
States, under the honorary chairman- 
ship of George Meany, tendered a dinner 
to the Honorable James P. Mitchell, Sec- 
retary of Labor, at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel here in Washington. Presiding 
over the dinner was George M. Harri- 
son and the speakers were President 
Eisenhower, Jacob 8S, Potofsky, and 
William F. Schnitzler. 


labor has so bitterly attacked. 

Remarkable, too, is the man who for al- 
most 7 years has kept the confidence and 
respect of a Republican President and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and of leaders of organ~ 
ized labor—with all of whom he often dif- 
fered widely. This could only have been 
done by an unassuming person of stubborn 
integrity, dedicated to the welfare of the 
Nation's workers, intimately familiar with 
the conditions of their life and well aware 


lot. 
Mr. Mitchell, in short, is an idealist of 


rare sophistication. We, too, applaud his 
achievement. 





Lassie Leaguers, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment made by me in regard to Lassie 
Leaguers, Inc. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Lassie LEAGUERS, INC. 

(By Senator Harry F. Brrp, of Virginia) 

I have noted that in the past few days, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, Senator Sat- 
TONSTALL, and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator CLarK, have been complimen- 
tary to the fine work of Lassie Leaguers, Inc. 

This is an organization to help provide 
wholesome recreation for girls between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years. The organization 
was originated in Pennsylvania, and it now 
has its headquarters in Massachusetts. 

I should like to join the Senators from 
those States in their support of this organi- 
zation. It is franchised in Virginia, and I 
have been informed that the Lassie League 
activities mean much to the respective com- 
munities. I hope the league will grow. 

The league is most widely known for its 
promotion of a new game called “lassieball,” 
which I understand to be a game similar to 
baseball but modified for participation by 
girls 10 to 15 years of age. 

Wholesome activities such as this for our 
young people is a project worthy of national 
support, 
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" Research and Development: A Vital 
Contribution to Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just heard a most able, 
in fact, brilliant, address by one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest leaders in research and de- 
velopment, Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau. 
He never fails to make a most interest- 
ing, instructive, and profound address 
when he talks on the research and de- 
velopment program cf the U.S. Army. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that I pre- 
sent the address delivered by him before 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 


i awards banquet in Washington on the 


' evening of Tuesday, June 28, 1960: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: A VITAL 
CONTRIBUTION TO SECURITY 


(Remarks by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army, awards banquet, 
sponsored by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., June 28, 
1960) 


Mr. Pafford, Mr. . Palmer, - distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, fellow Ameri- 


§ cans, it is a distinct privilege and pleasure 


to be here tonight and to have this op- 
" portunity of speaking to such an outstanding 


_ group of worthy young Americans. 


First, I would like to congratulate your 


' mothers and fathers—many of who are here 
' with you—-stanch Americans who have in- 


| stilled in you the sound character, patriotic 


fervor, and high sense of a citizen’s respon- 


| sibility which have brought you to this 
_ proud achievement tonight. 


Next, let me commend you—the award 


winners for 1960—for the fine essays you have 


‘written and for the many original approaches 


' you have taken to this vitally important 


subject—national security. The honors that 
you have won are a clear indication that you, 


| One and all, are on the thresholds of great 


careers—careers that will be rich in reward. 
I speak of reward with little reference to 
.fank, station, or wealth, but rather of per- 
‘s0nal satisfaction—the supreme satisfaction 
that comes from carving out a good life and 
living it to the hilt. 

Surely, we all agree that dedication to our 


| Christian civilization and our country—its 
eoncepts and ideals—is the strong fabric of 
| our national security. How well we serve 


determines the effectiveness of our Govern- 


‘Ment, our foreign relations, our world trade, 
| and our military preparedness—in effect, our 


entire way of life. It was Lincoln who said: 
“bear in mind that not with politicians, not 
With Presidents, not with officeseekers, but 


| with you is the question: ‘Shall the liberties 
of this country be preserved to the latest 


generation?’ ” 

I deeply believe that what’s ahead for 
| America tomorrow and the day after will 
peepend upon how well you—and students in 
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every classroom across our land—serve 
America, There is a growing recognition of 
this fact as America stands today at a criti- 
cal moment of history—at the crossroads of 
destiny—fighting to halt the advancing 
growth and spread of the vast and amoral 
international conspiracy—world commu- 
nism—an alien ideology dedicated to seizing 
unlimited power and domination over the 
globe. The challenge of communism is 
steadily growing in all of its aspects—the 
economic, social, and political as well as the 
military—and today it is at the full crest of 
its drive. Throughout the world—in the 
slave lands and in the free nations—Com- 
munist embassies, trade missions and other 


headquarters work unceasingly, blazing with - 


light in the dead of night. 

Pacing this vicious worldwide conflict are 
two other fast-moving phenomena. 

One is the rising tide of ethic nationalism 
which burst forth from the agonizing strug- 
gles of World War II and from the wonders 
of communication and transportation—and 
which is creating truly significant problems 
in those vital areas of Africa and Asia,.known 
as the “uncommitted world.” These people— 
diseased, undernourished, illiterate, impover- 
ished—call for an improved standard of 
living. They look to see which system—the 
free world’s or the Communist—can best 
help them secure the economic necessities 
of life—and which system can do it more 
rapidly. We must find solutions to their 
problems and show them that economic 
growth and technological progress are in 
better harmony with our type of freedom— 
than with Communist slavery. 


The other phenomenon is the explosion 


in science and technology—which is dras- 
tically reshaping our world, bringing to our 
generation and yours more changes than 
were faced by our forebears in any past 
period of history. 

In the last 100 years—2 percent of re- 
corded time—mankind has achieved 90 per- 
cent of his technological progress. The fu; 
ture is even more promising. Of all the 
men who have ever been trained in science 
and technology, it is. estimated that nine- 
tenths of them are alive today. 

The implications of this exploding tech- 
nology are truly fantastic. 

Not only will national security profit from 
this amazing age of technology, but literally 
all mankind if we can survive the challenge 
of our times. The peaceful benefits give 
promise of a life more full and free for 
peoples everywhere if we have the wisdom to 
employ them. 

Truly, this is an age demanding unprece- 
dented exertion and imagination as we face 
the task of conquering our terrestrial en- 
vironment, and of exploring the depths of 
the sea and the boundless regions of celestial 
space. The golden rain of exciting new ap- 
plications of scientific discovery promise to 
raise the world’s standard of living—to give 
the world’s hungry masses more food, better 
shelter and other necessities of life. We are 
making tremendous strides in the control of 
disease and improving our biological envi- 
ronment. We are also beginning to learn 
how to control our physical environment. 

New sources of energy are steadily feeding 
the growing appetite of industry for power 
and increasing man’s productive ability and 
his comforts. New machines, soon to be in 
production, will provide several times more 
mechanical and electrical energy than pres- 


ent models with great reduction in size and 
weight. — about some of the fantastic 
promises of technology glimpsed through 
electronics and automation, Through auto- 
mation, technology promises more of the 
necessities, samene. and luxuries of life if 
we can only learn to utilize and distribute 
them in a more manner. 

New advances in tion, communi- 
cation, shelter, and utilities should make it 
possible for more people to break away even 
more from large, urbanized areas and live 
a richer community life. 

The future is challenging in every respect. 

The discoveries that we shall reap through 
satellites and manned space vehicles prob- 
ing the universe are impossible to predict. 
We must not lose our sense of balance but 
the impact of space on our daily lives will 
be staggering as the end of our century ap- 
proaches. Satellites with radio beacons op- 
erating on solar batteries will serve as 
navigation aids. They will also keep the 
world’s weather under observation and 
greatly assist in improving worldwide com- 
munications, 

The implications of all these research- 
sparked advances are staggering beyond 
imagination, but they give us hope and 
promise for a dynamic future. 

At the of this marvelous tech- 
nological age is the disturbing fact that na- 
tions have at long last achieved the awesome 
power of mutual destruction. With the key 
of science and technology, mankind has freed 
forces which cannot be reimprisoned. To- 
day a single nuclear-tipped missile can equal 
in destructive power all the devastation 
created during World War Il. There is 
worldwide concern that this terrible power 
will, by design or miscalculation, break loose 
and wreck havoc upon nations and peoples. 
In this life there are few certainties, but one 
of them is that eternal 


need. for Americans in this land to become 


more security conscious. In industry—in — 


government—yes, in the Armed Forces, we 
should all remember the Russian success in 
concealing a me within the great 
seal of the United States jn our Embassy in 
Moscow. Our own State Department has 
estimated that 300,000 persons are being em- 
ployed by Communist forces in espionage 
against the free world. 

All of us. here tonight will agree that 
maintaining security is no childish game of 
cops and robbers. Nor is it only an intel- 
lectual exercise of matching wits with the 
enemy. Security unquestionably is one of 
the most important elements of our struggle 
for survival as a free nation in a free world. 
The acquisition of intelligence of the enemy 
by all available means is a vital security 
measure. When dealing with the amoral, 
ruthless forces massed against us, we would 
be stupid to leave any stone unturned in 
our own defense. 

Never must we forget that the Communists 
consider themselves perpetually at war. In 
their ugly, tortured logic, peace is a condi- 
tion that can exist only on their terms. 
They cry peaceful coexistence when they 
actually mean coaxful nonresistance. 

I wish I had the time to speak longer on 
this subject because it’s a subject on which I 
feel very strongly. 

As a people we must more meaningfully 
define our national goals and objectives and 
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again find the fuel that brightens the up- 
lifted torch of liberty. We must back our 
leaders in finding ways and means to pierce 
the Red fog. ae oe e eangee. Seelienge v0 
ou young people, especially—and you mus 
yo you job well in alerting America, else 
yours may be the last generation to know a 
free America, 

I hope you all have read—and given much 
thought to—the splendid series of articles in 
Life magazine concerning this Nation’s need 
to reexamine its pillars of national purpose. 

. And I hope you are aware of the work of the 
President’s National Goals Commission un- 
der Dr. Henry Wriston. I urge you to study 
and to keep abreast of these developments— 
they are guided by men who understand the 
deep meaning of our great but befogged na- 
tional purpose. There is no doubt in my 
mind that with such guidance our country 
can rise to the current challenge and advance 
the vital interests of freedom throughout the 
world. We must not forget that the real 
capstone of all strength is in firm advance- 
ment of the spiritual values that have made 
America the greatest Nation on this earth. 
Our infatuation with things mundane can 
destroy us. The true strength of free men 
and nations everywhere comes from faith in 
a Supreme Being and dedication to a just 
cause. 

There is evidence that the material com- 
forts of an exploding technology tend to ob- 
scure the only philosophy which gives real 
meaning to life—the spiritual. In at atmos- 
phere where many avoid or scorn moral and 
spiritual values, it is mo wonder that so 
many seem unable to differentiate between 
our standard of living and our way of life. 

In my work as Chief of Army Research and 
Development I deal with a great number of 
scientists every day, and I have the highest 
regard for those talented men. You will un- 
derstand me, therefore, when I say that, with 
due regard for Ph. D.’s, what we need very 
badly in this country are more Ch. D.’s. By 
coining this euphonious term I mean doctors 
of character. While not everyone can be a 
Ph. D., it is possible for everyone to be a 
Cr. D. And if there is one attribute that 
needs more thought and attention today it 
is the advancement of those sterling qualities 
of character and adherence to sound: moral 
principles that were the trademark of our 
forefathers and here the home, the church, 
and the state have much to accomplish. 

As to the application of science, in this 
dynamic age, it is the sound and solid key 
to economic growth, industrial progress, bet- 
ter health, and richer lives. I include the 
social as well as the physical sciences in such 
an appraisal. 

If technology is to continue to accelerate, 
greater emphasis must be placed on basic 
research for new scientific knowledge and 
on applied research for new hardware items. 
Our national ability to provide adequate de- 
fense or to compete in world markets—in 
the late 1960’s and the 1970’s will be deter- 
mined by the research and development 
effort our country is willing to support today. 

The Army’s efforts in basic research—to 
penetrate the ever-expanding horizons of 
science—are extensive. We devote about $50 
million per year to this effort, expended 
through more than 550 laboratories, univer- 
sities, and industries and 80 Army and other 
Government installations and—important to 
many of you—through two overseas research 
offices: one in Frankford and the other in 
Tokyo. 

Basic research is crucial. It is the chief 
determinant of how the weapon art will pro- 
gress in the coming decades. The Army will 
continue to stress and expand such efforts; 
they are the key to future development—to 
progress im peace and victory in war. 
Breakthroughs in research today will per- 
haps do more toward reshaping favorably 
the world's balance of power tomorrow’ than 
any other single achievement. 
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Now, here are some of the more promising 
aspects of basic research that we can expect 
to see incorporated into future equipment. 

Metallurgy is one dramatic field that will 
surge beyond the boundaries of our imag- 
ination in the next few years. Here, new 
metals with amazing characteristics are 
being created to exploit extremes of tem- 
peratures and pressures which we are en- 
countering or using in this space age. They 
promise to provide alloys that will be 
stronger, more heat resistant, and lighter 
than anything that we know today. Mis- 
siles, vehicles, and electronic devices will 
benefit from such advances. 

Electronics is another field that has seen 
@ quantum jump in the last 10 years. Here, 
basic research already has led to the tech- 
nique of microminiaturization of electronic 
components. A cubic foot of space which 
only yesterday held 17,000 parts, now holds 
350,000; and even this figure can be in- 
creased by a factor of 10 in certain fuze 
applications. Using solid circuit techniques, 
even this is only a beginning. Other mar- 
vels in the electronic field are the ruby 
maser, the tunnel diode, and the parametric 
amplifier, promising to increase tenfold the 
sensitivity and range of many Army elec- 
tronic systems. 

These advances illustrate, moreover, the 
kind of basic research effort which is neces- 
sary to feed the insatiable appetite of ap- 
plied research and development, for with- 
out new knowledge—without new science— 
applied research and development is lim- 
ited to product improvement. Product im- 
provement, important as it is, will not put 
us out in front, where we belong, or keep us 
there. 

Let us look now at the general areas of 
interest in our applied research and devel- 
opment effort in the classic fields of military 
endeavor—firepower, communications, and 
mobility. . 

As you know, nuclear weapons have revo- 
lutionized firepower—missiles have boosted 
our ranges of delivery and tremendously in- 
creased our impact power. 

Among some of the other more promising 
items of new equipment are aerial vehicles 
which utilize ducted fans and other concepts 
for both horizontal and vertical flight, more 
versatile and lighter tracked vehicles, new 


power sources, miniaturized radios and data’ 


computers, and better protection for the sol- 
dier in the hostile environment of the nu- 
clear battlefield. 

Other startling additions to our arsenal 
of future weapons may occur in the chem- 
ical field. Here we know-that the Soviets 
are putting a high priority on development 
of lethal and nonlethal weapons, and that 
their weapon stockpile consists now of about 
one-sixth chemical munitions. Russian 
leaders have boasted that they are fully 
prepared to use new chemical weapons of 
great significance. If the Communists ever 
use chemicals, with which they are well 
equipped, we must be prepared to meet such 
an attack. 

Let me tell you briefly about the interest 
now being shown in certain chemicals that 
are only temporarily incapacitating—agents 
that allow personnel to recover completely 
with no permanent aftereffects. These chem- 
icals are basically of two types. One is psy- 
chochemical that disturbs the normal be- 
havior pattern of the individual, causing 
apathy, fear, or disorientation of the mind. 
The other type is physically incapacitating, 
causing for example, temporary blindness 
or paralysis. These two chemical agents 
could be used against an enemy without 
causing fatalities or large-scale destruction 
of buildings, bridges, and other man-made 
structures. 

We view all our contributions to the de- 
fensive might of America with pride. I 
should like to show you a short film illus- 
trating some our latest technological Army 
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developments. This film includes a few 
ground and air vehicles and the latest ad- 
vances in firepower—rockets and guided mis- 
siles. , 

(Film sequence—continuous—R. & OD. 
projects.) 

(Armored personne] carriers.) 

Here is the new armored personnel carrier” 
It can be both air-transported and air- 
dropped. It is highly mobile, swims inland 
waters, and transports a driver and 12 men 
with aluminum armor protection from 
atomic blast and heat, as well as from small 
arms and shell fragments. In addition to 
many other improvements, it only weighs 
half as much as its predecessor, 

(Goer vehicle.) 

This vehicle gives promise of true off-road 
mobility for transport of heavy cargo in com- 
bat areas. Here is a demonstration showing 
one prototype—the 65,000-gallon tanker— 
maneuvering through a mud lane, 30 inches 
deep. This tanker model is able to crab- 
walk through this mud, partly. because of 
its low ground pressure and high ground 
clearance, but primarily because of its wagon 
steer. This characteristic allows the two- 
wheel cab to turn up to 90 degreés in either 
direction, thus giving Goer’s higher maneu- 
verability. 

This concept, which is a new approach to 
logistical carriers for use in highly mobile 
Army forces, is an outgrowth.of recent de- 
velopments in heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment. The Goer is rugged and reliable and 
exceeds any other wheeled vehicle I know of 
in real off-road mobility. In addition, it can 
carry its own weight and has good amphib- 
ious characteristics. 

Here, is another prototype—the 15-ton 
cargo Goer. This vehicle has the lift capac- 
ity of six 244-ton trucks. Notice how easily 
it is going over large obstacles—a series of 
sandy hogbacks—which as you can see stop 
conventional trucks. 

The Goer’s exoskeletal construction, in 
which the structural strength of the vehicle 
is in its outer frame, permits the vehicle to 
swim on water, as shown here. Waterproof 
parts or submersible engines are unnecessary. 
The treads of the large tires act like paddle 
wheels to propel the vehicle at a speed of 
about 3.5 knots in calm water. 

(Doak.) 

The Doak test bed is designed to take off 
and land like a helicopter but operates in 
the air like a conventional airplane. Doak 
uses rotatable ducted fans as its source of 
propulsion. Here you see it. taking off with 
the fans at a vertical position. Notice now 
that the propeller ducts are rotated to the 
full forward position permitting normal flight 
characteristics of the aircraft. To land, the 
engines are returned to the vertical. 

(Piasecki Flying Platform.) 

This test bed is commonly called the 
Piasecki flying jeep. It is one of two models 
which we have under development. The fly- 
ing jeep employs ducted fans for its source 
of propulsion and has conventional type 
helicopter controls. ‘The operation at this 
stage of research is cumbersome, as you can 
see. Much work remains to be done before 
stability and control reach the level desired, 
but the feasibility of this type of air move- 
ment has been established, 

(Caribou.) 

In 1956, the Secretary of Defense approved 
a deviation from the 5,000-pound empty 
weight limitation imposed on Army aircraft. 
With the weight limitation raised, the Army 
took steps to procure a new airplane suitable 
for our use in close-support of the battle- 
field. The plahe selected is shown here— 
DeHavilland of Canada’s new rugged, work- 
horse—the Caribou. : 

The Caribou is a twin engine, passenger, oF 
cargo plane with a 3%-ton payload. Its 
range is 1,200 miles with a cruising speed of 
160 knots. It is powered by two Pratt and 
Whitney 1,450-horsepower engines. Empty 
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weight {s 15,000 pounds, We envision this 
plane as a troop transport and an important 
delivery means of critical supplies that can 
be flown in and out of semi-prepared, short 
landing strips. Its wide door will 
permit rapid loading and unloading of troops, 
supplies, and equipment. It can carry two 
ps or 31 troops. 

With a full payload, the Caribou can take 
off in about 1,000 feet. ‘We officially ac- 
cepted it last October and it is now in pro- 
duction, 

(Surveillance drone.) 

In the surveillance field, here is the SD-2, 
our newest drone system for gathering infor- 
mation of the enemy in the battle area. It 


* is launched from a standard Army trailer. 


Jet boosted into flight, the SD-2 is radio 
controlled to survey enemy positions, Its 
sensory compartment accommodates photo 
transmissions systems, infrared radar, or 
other new electronic devices which trans- 
mit or bring back data. Here, i is being re- 
covered by its own parachute. Development 
is underway on a family of drone systems for 
employment by the various command eche- 
lons of the field Army. . 

(Little John.) 

The first project in the firepower area is 
the improved or tactical Little John. Notice 
the battlefield mobility of this weapon now 
being developed to provide an atomic punch 
for our Strategic Army Corps. This version 
of Little John has improved accuracy and 
will give us a firepower capability to meet 
our special requirements. 

(Lacrosse.) 

Now for Lacrosse, another close-support 
guided missile of extreme accuracy. In this 
sequence you'll see it fired at a stake sev- 
eral thousand yards away. Notice how it 
homes on the target. is highly 
mobile—it can be fired from a launcher 
mounted on a standard truck, and it can 


‘be carried by a helicopter. 


(Sergeant.) 

Now let us look at Sergeant. This is the 
weapon that will supersede Corporal, and 
like Corporal can carry an atomic warhead 
to about a 75-mile range. It is smaller, 
more efficient—a supersonic, medium range, 
solid-propellant ballistic guided missile. It 
provides a much easier, faster, and simpler 
handling in the field, As you can see, Ser- 
geant is launched in a near vertical position 
from a specially designed erector-launcher. 
The missile is transportable by air and by 
standard Army vehicles. The system is un- 
der advanced testing and should soon go 
into production. When operational, Ser- 
geant will carry a variety of warheads. 

(Hawk.) 

Now look at this air defense weapon— 
“the bullet with the brain.” It is called 
Hawk. It provides a low-level air defense 
capability. It is the counterpart of the Nike- 
Hercules. Here you'll see it reach and de- 
stroy an F-80 drone at a low altitude. This 
missile carried a high explosive warhead. 
You will see how accurate it is when the 
missile comes up and destroys the drone that 
is Just entering the screen. Recently Hawk 
has intercepted targets below 100 feet and 
up to 50,000.feet in altitude. Hawk bat- 
talions now in training are expected to be 
operational within months, 


As you know, Hawk is the antiaircraft 
missile that recently intercepted and de- 
stroyed Honest John, another ballistic mis- 
sile. Let’s look at that amazing bullet-hits- 
bullet demonstration that took place at the 
White Sands Missile Range last January. 

(Hawk-Honest John.) 

Here you see an Honest John being 
launched as the target. Now you see a Hawk 
missile being launched and rising rapidly 
to seek and destroy the target. Notice how 
the Hawk missile dives to kill its prey. The 
speeds involved here are supersonic. 
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Early this month—on the 5th of June— 
the Army repeated this bullet-hits-bullet 


the explosion of the high explosive warhead 
of the Nike-Hercules as it hits its target. 
Certainly this missile-against-missile feat is 
another proof of the high-speed intercept 
principle which the Army is exploiting in 
development of Nike-Zeus. 

(Nike-Zeus.) 

Here, you see a test model of Nike-Zeus— 
we judge this revolutionary weapon to be 
the Army’s most important contribution in 
the future for the defense of the United 
States against enemy ICBM’s—the only weap- 
on system under development in the free 
world designed to attack incoming ballistic 
raissiles. Note the ground support equip- 
ment, particularly the large acquisition 
radars and the fire control facility. 

This launching from above ground was to 
determine the performance of the missile 
configuration. The huge fins on this test 
model are for the purpose of gathering flight 
data in the atmosphere. The tactical models 
will be considerably trimmer. We have suc- 
cessfully fired both the Zeus booster and 
sustainer rocket motor and are now ap- 
proaching the testing stage of the complete 
system. In the near future we plan to fire 
it against our own ballistic missiles to test 
its full potential. 

Recently, we successfully fired the test 
model of Nike-Zeus from our underground 
launcher at White Sands Missile Range. 
These firings, shown‘ here, were the first 
tests of a new-type launching facility pro- 
posed for use when Zeus becomes operational, 
The 450,000-pound thrust Zeus booster en- 
gine is the most powerful single-unit, solid- 
propellant motor successfully fired in the 
free world. 

There is an urgent requirement for this 
weapon while we are faced with the grow- 
ing ballistic missile threat of the- Commu- 
nists. We are confident the Nike-Zeus can 
do this job in the 1960’s. 

(Cat and mouse.) The last project in 
the firepower area deals with nonlethal gases. 
Here is a graphic demonstration of one of 
these—a psychochemical—which is being in- 
vestigated as a possible alternative to nu- 
clear weapons or toxic chemical agents, 
Nonlethal gases of this type disturb the 
normal behavior pattern of the individual, 
causing either apathy, fear, or disorientation 
of the mind. 

Here you see this gas used on a cat. Be- 
fore inhaling, the cat, as you see, reacts nor- 
mally to the company of a mouse. Now the 
cat is subjected to the harmless gas. Now 
notice the reaction of the cat to the mouse, 
The cat seems to be afraid of its visitor. 
Humans, after receiving a dose of this gas, 
will not react to orders or instructions but 
merely wander around aimlessly. Consider 
what this gas would do to enemy troops de- 
fending a hill or intermingled with civilians 
in a city. ° 

-What we are currently achieving in Army 
Research and Development is merely a mile- 


stone in our continuing effort to provide: 


the best weapons and equipment that mod- 
ern technology can produce for U.S. troops. 

Yet, the task for all of us today clearly 
goes beyond that of supporting the Armed 
Forces, as important as that task is. Again, 
I emphasize that we all have a crucial part 
to play in strengthening the moral fiber and 
spirit of this free nation in meeting the 
Communist multiple-threat stategy. 

The world its nobody’s plum. It’s a 
wrinkled old prune and will only be a 
charred pit unless wise and able leadership 


vigilance, wisdom and de 
part of all of us, but of great importance 
also is the refurbished image of an alert 


The great days of America need not lie 


the courage to seek it. 
coming years burn bright with promise— 
for those who dare. We must stop wasting 


find the wisdom and the strength to do so. 

I can think of no better way to assert 
what I believe our national spirit and goal 
should be today, than to echo the challeng- 
ing words of Daniel Webster—inspiring 


‘words proudly inscribed on the wall above 


the Speaker’s chair in our House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its power; build its institutions, 
promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” é 

The individual contribution of each of 
you toward this worthy goal will be a meas- 
ure of the future success or failure that we, 
collectively, contribute to a greater America 
and a better world. This is the challenge 
of your lifetime. I h your lifes will be 
stimulated and gui by the fires of the 
spirit and not immersed in the tepid waters 
of mundane comforts. What you give 
America will be the best*measure of your 
appreciation for what America has given to 


$s 


I thank you very much. 
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Governor Rockefeller Points to Bright 
Future for Dairy Industry 


ON OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we in 
New York State are extremely proud of 
the important part played in our 
State’s economy by the dairy industry. 
Indeed, judged by all standards on the 
national level, the Empire State is a lead- 
ing dairy center. 

In a recent address in Syracuse, N.Y., 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller predicted a 
bright future for the Nation’s dairy in- 
dustry, and complimented the industry 
for the manner in which by research 
and promotion it has continually pro- 
gressed and prospered. He pointed out 
that Government and industry must 
work hand in hand in the future in order 
to realize dairying’s full growth poten- 
tial. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from this excellent 
address by Governor Rockefeller be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Excerrrs From AN ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR 
ROCKEFELLER, OF New YORK, ON THE Na- 
TION’s Darny INDUSTRY 
Speaking before the diamond jubilee con- 

vention of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 

tion of America, held in Syracuse, N.Y., the 

Governor pointed to the population increase 

of the 1960’s as opening up sizable new 

markets for dairy products. 

Governor Rockefeller noted that the pro- 
portion of young people, who are bigger milk 
consumers than others, would increase sub- 
stantially. He also noted that family in- 
comes weuld rise in the 1960’s, and that an 
increase in living standards was traditionally 
accompanied by greater consumption of dairy 
products. 

The Governor added that both govern- 
ment and the dairy industry would have to 
make substantial efforts in research and 
promotion in order to take full advantage of 
the industry’s growth potential. He cited 
the efforts of the New York State government 
in food research and in official promotion of 
farm products as evidence of what govern- 
ment could properly do to help the dairy 
industry and other branches of agriculture. 

The Governor stressed the importance of 
overall economic growth to meet the Na- 
tion’s urgent needs for better living stand- 
ards, improved public services, and stronger 
defense and greater cooperation with other 
Tree nations. 

Excerpts from Governor Rockefeller's re- 
marks follow: 

“I want to extend my most sincere con- 
gratulations to you all on the diamond 
jubilee of your association. In the 75 years 


of its existence, your association has not- 


only brought great progress to you and great 
benefits to the consumers of dairy products; 
you have also demonstrated a principle that 
is relevant to every aspect of our American 


y through planning 
effort bent to a clearly conceived goal. This 
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insight had guided you in the past, and it 
will stand you in very good stead in the 
future. ! 

“The future of the dairy industry, it 
seems to me, looks promising indeed. I am 
very glad that this is the case, not only as 
the Governor of a great dairying State, but 
also as a citizen deeply concerned with the 
prosperity of our farmers throughout the 
Nation. 

“The market for dairy products should 
grow faster in the 1960’s than it has in the 
past because of the greater population 
growth that lies before us. Until now, our 
population has grown at the rate of about 
14 percent a year. During the 1960’s our 
population should grow about 1.8 percent a 
year—an almost 30 percent faster increase, 
an almost 30 percent greater possible growth 
rate for the dairy industry. The composi- 
tion of the population will be favorably to 
dairymen, too. There will be a greater pro- 
portion of young people, who are bigger milk 
consumers than their seniors. Family in- 
comes will rise too—and the evidence is 
that as people earn more, they consume 
more dairy products. 

“However, you and I know that these po- 
tential opportunities will not be realized 
automatically. Other products compete for 
the dollars that can be spent on dairy prod- 
ucts. The tastes and preferences of people 
change. Therefore, if the dairy industry is 
to stay strong and grow faster, both farmers 
and the Government agencies charged with 
assisting them must be alert and vigorous 
in research and promotion. 

“I am happy to say that we have*been 
mindful of these needs in New York State. 
Just last month, I dedicated a new food 
science and technology building at the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Geneva. This is the most advanced food 
research center in the United States—and 
the benefits of its work will be made avail- 
able to anyone in the United States who 
wants them. Moreover, the State legisla- 
ture at its last session appropriated addi- 
tional funds for an expanded program of 
farm products promotion. Needless to say, 
I was delighted to sign the bill. And spe- 
cifically for the benefit of the milk produc- 
ing industry, we have abolished the out- 
moded milk dating requirement in New York 
City. 

“The combination of Government-spon- 
sored research, promotion and up-to-date 
regulation with the initiative and the enter- 
prise of dairymen themselves is the key to 
the increased growth of your industry. 
This combination of Government service to 
the people—not Government dictation or 
imposition or duplication—and energetic 
effort by the people themselves is the key 
to the progress of all agriculturs and to the 
accelerated growth of our economy. 

“We ned economic growth in every front, 
and we need it to fulfill a mounting variety 
of legitimate private and public desires: 

“The desire for a better life for all our 

ple. 

“The desire for better public services in 
education, health, recreation, highways and 
many other facilities. 

“The desire—so urgent at this hour—for a 
stronger nationai defense. 

“And the desire to build freedom through- 
out the world. 

“All these goals are attainable if we pro- 
vide the adequate material means to them 
through accelerated economic advancement. 

“I know that you will do your part in 
the future as you have in the past for in- 
creased progress and prosperity. I pledge 
myself to do everything in my official power 
to assist the growth of the dairy industry 
and of the ecoonmy as a whole. Together, 
we shall lay more solid material foundations 
for the great and growing house of freedom.” 


July 5 
Progress on Rayburn New House Office 
Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the Architect of the Capitol, 
George Stewart, to give me the current 
status of the new Rayburn House Office 
Building, which is under construction. 

Architect Stewart has sent me a let- 
ter dated June 24, 1960, and a report 
which I am including under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1960. 
Hon, Jamgs G. FuLTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My DrarR CONGRESSMAN FULTON: In an- 
swer to your inquiry on the progress of the 
additional House Office Building (which has 
been referred to as the “Rayburn Office 
Building”), I am enclosing herewith three 
copies of a statement which I presented to 
the House Committee on Appropriations a 
few weeks ago. This statement contains 
practically all of the information you desire. 

With reference to your question on occu- 
pancy of the garage, it is too early to indi- 
cate what portions of the garage might be 
occupied prior to completion of the total 
project; however, you may be sure if such 
occupancy proves feasible as the work pro- 
gresses, I will be glad to make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the contractor. 

Appreciating your interest in this project 
and with warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 
ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
EQUIPMENT, ADDITIONAL HOovUSsE OFFICE 
BUILDING - 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Public Law 24, 84th Congress, “Additional 
House Office Building Act of 1955.” 
Amount of contract authorization: To be 
determined by the House Office Building 
Commission. 
Amount of contract authoriza- 
tion appropriated to date: 


Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955 

Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957 

Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1958 

Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1959 

Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1960 


$5, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 

7, 500, 000 
22, 500, 000 
16, 500, 000 


Total appropriated 61, 500, 000 
Appropriation requested in the 
Budget for the fiscal year 
13, 000, 000 
Acquisition of property, con- 
struction, and equipment, 
additional house office build- 


This project is authorized by the “Addi- 
tional House Office Building Act of 1955,” 
Public Law 24, 84th Congress, approved 
April 22, 1955. Under the provisions of the 
Authorization Act, the planning of the ad- 
ditional office building and other authorized 
changes and improvements and the determi- 
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nation of contract authorization are vested 
in the House Office Building Commission, 
consisting of Speaker Rarsurn, Representa- 
tive Vinson of Georgia, and Representative 
AUCHINCLOss of New Jersey, 
The project is broken down into seven 
, as follows: 

Acquisition of property as a site for an 
additional office building and for additions 
to the Capitol Grounds. 

Construction and equipment of an addi- 
tional office building. 

Changes, alterations, and remodeling of 
the Old House Office Building. 

Changes, alterations, and remodeling of 
the New House Office Building. 

Construction and equipment of security 
vaults and other underground structures. 

Subways and underground transportation 
systems. 

Landscape development of five squares ac- 
quired for additional House Office Building 
project. 

Numerous meetings have been held by the 
House Office Building Commission and vari- 
ous directives have been issued by the Com- 
mission to the Architect of the Capitol. 

The following is a report on accomplish- 
ments to date: 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 


All properties directed by the House Office 
Building Commission to be acquired for the 
additional House Office Building project 
have been purchased. The properties consist 
of five squares, located- immediately south 
and west of the present House Office Build- 
ings, known as squares 635, south of 635, 
637, 691, and 692. Title, in fee simple ab- 
solute, to these properties now vests in the 
United States of America. 

Square 635 has been completely cleared of 
structures and is one of the two squares on 
which the additional House Office Building 
is being erected. The other square (square 
636) was already owned by the Govern- 
ment and, prior to commencement of the 
project, was used as a parking area for Mem- 
bers’ automobiles. 

Square south of 635 has also been com- 
pletely cleared of structures and is now used 
as a parking lot for automobiles. 

Square 637 has been cleared of all struc- 
tures except the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Building, now used by the Architect of 
the Capitol as a field construction office. 

Square 691 has been cleared of all struc- 
tures except the George Washington Inn, 
which is now being used to provide tem- 
porary office and committee facilities for the 
House of Representatives. The remainder 
of the square is being used as a parking lot 
for automobiles. 

Square 692 has been cleared of all struc- 
tures except the Congressional Hotel, which 
is being operated under lease by the Knott 
Hotels Corp. The remainder of the square 
is being used as a parking lot for automo- 
biles. 

These five squares have been acquired, 
cleared of structures, and graded at a total 
cost of $7,993,254. 

ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 

PROJECT 


By direction of the Hours Office Building 
Commission, the following architects and en- 
gineers have been engaged, by personal sery- 
ice contracts, for the additional House Office 
Building project. Under the terms of their 
contracts, they are compensated on a fee 
basis, in accordance with rates established 
for such work by the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Additional House Office Building: John 
Harbeson, William J. Hough, William H. Liv- 
ingston, and Roy F. Larson, architects. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Changes, alterations, and remodeling work, 
Old House Office Building: Roscoe DeWitt 
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Changes, alterations, and remodeling work, 
New House Office Building: Alfred Easton 
Poor and Albert Homer Swanke, architects 
of New York City, ~~ 


structures: Jesse M. Shelton and Alan G. 
Stanford, of Robert & Co., Associates, At- 
lanta, Ga. < 

Subways and underground transportation 
systems: Jesse M. Shelton and Alan G. Stan- 
ford, of Robert & Co., Associates, Atlanta, 
Ga, 

Landscape development of five squares ac- 
quired for additional House Office Building 
project: Robert Wheelwright, Markley Ste- 
venson, and Joe W. Langrant, landscape ar- 
chitects of Philadelphia, Pa. : 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF ADDITIONAL 

OFFICE BUILDING 

The estimated cost of the new building, 
as approved by the Commission, to date, in- 
cluding sewer relocation cost, is $68 million. 

As approved, the new building provides 
accommodations for 8 major standing com- 
mittees and 15 subcommittees, 170 three- 
room office suites, storage facilities for Mem-~ 
bers, and other appurtenant and n 
facilities; also, parking accommodations for 
approximately 1,600 automobiles. The new 
building is to be located on the two squares 
immediately west of the New House Office 
Building. There two squares have been 
combined into one square through the clos- 
ing of Delaware Avenue. 

Contracts were awarded in 1955 for en- 
gineering soils analyses and in 1956 for foun- 
dation test borings, necessary to determine 
the proper foundation for the new building. 
Work under these contracts has been com- 
pleted. 

Contract was awarded, December 21, 1956, 
to Gunnell Construction Co., for construc- 
tion of a large sewer in square 635, on the 
site of the new building. This contract in- 
cluded part of the excavation and founda- 
tion work for the new building, as the new 
sewer is located beneath and constitutes a 
part of the new building structure. As the 
new sewer integrates with the city sewer sys- 
tem, it wag necessary to install it in this 
location to provide proper drainage. Work 
under this contract has been completed at 
a cost of $1,392,805. 

Contract was awarded, May 8, 1958, to Mc- 
Closkey & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for exca- 
vation, excavation bracing, foundation piles 
and pile caps for the new building. Work 
under this contract is now about 76 percent 
complete and is expected to be completed by 
October 1960. The present amount of the 
contract is $8,269,767. 

Contract was awarded, July 9, 1958, to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for furnishing, delivery 
and erection of the structural steel for the 
new building. This part of the job was 
awarded as a separate contract in order to ex- 
pedite construction work. Work under this 
contract is now about 40 percent complete 
and is expected to be completed by December 
1960. The. present amount of the contract 
is $6,893,573. 

Contract was awarded, March 10, 1960, in 
the amount of $50,793,000, for the super- 
structure for the new building. Work under 
this contract is scheduled for completion by 
June 1963. Occupancy of the new build- 
ing is expected to commence prior to com- 
pletion. The contract was awarded to Mo- 
Closkey & Co. 

Changes, alterations and remodeling of 
the old House Office Building: 


The estimated cost of changes, alterations 


by 
May 17, 1956, on the basis of 
plans and estimates of cost, is $9 million. 


_ As 


Building, as approved by the Commission, 
May 17, 1956, on the basis of preliminary 
plans and estimates of cost, is $9,500,000. 

As approved, the New House Office Build- 
ing is to be remodeled in such a manner as 
to provide 142 three-room office suites, 6 
major s committee rooms, 4 subcom- 
mittee rooms, 14 two-room office suites, and 
16 odd rooms, and other miscellaneous ap- 
purtenant and necessary facilities, including 
a cafeteria building in the courtyard. To 
effect these improvements, major structural 
changes will be necessary; also, a general 

of existing physical facilities, 
and major changes to the plumbing and 
tollet systems; electrical and lighting sys- 
tems; heating, ventilating and air-condition- 
ing systems; and elevator and other trans- 
portation facilities. 

Contract was awarded to Irons & Reynolds, 
Inc., September 3, 1957, for construction of 
@ one-story building In the courtyard of the 
New House Office Building, covering the en=- 
tire courtyard, to serve as a cafeteria for the 
House, containing seating accommodatons 
for approximately 575 persons. Work under 
this contract has been completed at a cost of 
$954,560. The new cafeteria was placed in 
service February 5, 1959. 

With the exception of remodeling the space 
vacated by the old cafeteria for use by the 
House Post Office and certain other minor 
changes, further remodeling work in the New 
House Office Building is being deferred by 
order of the Commission. 

Construction and equipment of security 
vaults and other underground structures: 
Action has been deferred with respect to 
these items. 

Subways and underground transportation 
systems:. This matter is still under study, 
and plans and specifications for this part of 
the project are expected to be completed 
during the fiscal year 1961. The estimated 


cost of a subway and subway transporfition 


system from the third House Office 
to the House wing ef the Capitol is $5 
million. 

Landscape development of five squares ac- 
quired for project: This matter is still under 
study. 

Appropriations, obligations, and expendi-< 
tures: A total of $61,500,000 has been appro- 
priated for the additional House Office Bulld< 
ing project, to date. In the fiscal years 19565, 
1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959, obligations total- 
ing $33,188,551 were incurred. In the fiscal 
year 1960, totaling $51,362,894 
have been incurred to March 25, 1960, and 
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additional obligations totaling $943,828 are 
expected to be incurred during the re- 
ey area te ae cae ace a total obli- 
gation of $52,306,722 for the fiscal year 1960. 
In the cae enced 1, the amount of obliga- 
tions to be incurred is estimated at $5,420,- 
000. This makes a grand total obligation— 
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estimated and actual—of $90,915,273 for the 


-fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 


and 1961. 

Of these obligations, $23,236,073 have been 
liquidated to March 1, 1960, and $51,263,927 
are expected to be liquidated the 
period March 1, 1960, to June 30, 1961—or a 


July 5 


grand total liquidation of $74,500,000 for the 


‘fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 


and 1961. 

As the appropriations available to cover 
these liquidations total $61,500,000, an addi- 
tional appropriation of $13 million is re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1961. 


Estimated obligations and expenditures, fiscal years 1955 to 1961, additional House Office Building project 


Acquisition of 
and ntal expenses 


Obligations 


Fiscal years] Fiscal year eer" fe 
1955-59 1960 196 


and demolition of structures, gradin 
property, i peen ae g 


miscellaneous in: 
Architectural and engineering fees for additional House Office Bldg 


Construction of new sewer in square 635 


Excavation, excavation bracing, foundation piles and pile caps for addi- 


tional House Office Bldg 


and erection of structural steel for additional House Office 


Superstructure and equipment for additional House Office Bldg 
Architectural and engineering fees for remodeling Old House Office Bidg. 
—- and equipment of garage in courtyard, Old House Office 


engineering fees for remodeling New House Office Bldg. 
Construction and equipment of eafeteria building in courtyard, New 


House Office ro penne 
Architectural 


and aati fees for security vaults and other under- 


Subway and subway transportation systems 
Remodeling Old and New House Office Bldgs 
Landscape architectural services 


The World Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently a very fine speech was delivered 
to the Kiwanis Club of Coral Gables, 
Fla., by C. Ellis Vaughn, a young high 
school student. The speech is an excel- 
lent one, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Wortp SrrvaTion 


(By C. Ellis Vaughn, Kiwanis speech, Coral 
Gables, Fla., May 17, 1960 

In our lifetime, it will be decided whether 
or not free life and virtually civilization as 
we know it will continue. Do you think this 
is quite a rational statement for an 18-year- 
old high school boy to make? Let us view 
the world situation for a moment and see 
how it looks. As we continuously progress 
through the 1960’s, the most decisive years 
mankind has ever faced, here are some of 

- the problems that confront us: 

Never before in the history of mankind 
has there been such 4 rapid growth in popu- 
lation. Just 10 years from now, the popu- 
lation is expected to change as follows: 

China: from 654 million to 800 million. 

India: from 417 million to 504 million. 

Europe: from 423 million tc 452 million. 

Russia: from 209 milloin to 254 million. 

United States: from 179 million to 204 
million. 

In the entire scope, the world’s population 
is expected to rise from 2.9 billion to nearly 
3.5 billion, an increase equivalent to three 
times the present population of the United 


1, 231, 426 
90, 915, 273 


Closely related to the population increase 
is the racial problem, We may compare the 
racial problem of the world to a premature 
volcano—it lies rumbling beneath us with 
an uncertain moment of eruption, if we are 
unprepared, it could be deadly. The world 
recognizes that colonialism is a thing of the 
past, but why is it willing to endure a sys- 
tem whereby countries are dominated satel- 
lites? This is our problem here, not the 
fact of whether the -Asians and Africans 
shall have their rightful freedom, but 
whether or not they are prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of freedom, so that their 
countries will not turn into a chaotic void- 
ness that will be filled with the wrath of 
communism. S 

Another phase of our world situation is 
one that we read about every day, we read 
about it so much that it is almost a regular 
item of news such as the funnies, and that 
is the destructive power that mankind, un- 
fortunately, possess. It is appalling to think 
that within a matter of hours—not days, 
weeks, years, or decades, as in the past, but 


- hours, a war could be started and finished— 


@ war that would wipe out three-fourths of 
the population of the earth. Something 
that is also vitally important to mankind 
is: What are we doing to the health of the 
future generations by developing these de- 
structive weapons?: Scientists all over the 
world continuously cry out that nuclear ex- 
plosions are affecting the atmosphere and 
will cause future damage if continued. You 
have heard the statement: The Fourth 
Worid War will be fought with sticks and 
stones. Gentlemen, we must prevent 9 
third. 

For the past century the greatest percent- 
age of the wealth of the world has been 
possessed by the United States. As time 
progresses, this situation is also changing. 
Other countries are eager to have their 
share of world riches. The production ca- 
pacity of our competitors is rapidly increas- 
ing, causing us much damage. Also, na- 
tions are attempting to formulate trade 
pacts, which if accomplished would be very 
detrimental to our economy. Besides being 
a world of complexity, it is also one of rapid 


change. 


Expenditures 


Fiscal years; Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955-59 


$8, 185, 006 
3, 175, 199 
1, 392, 972 


8, 775, 000 
7, 010, 708 
36, 500, 000 
652, 023 


1, 338, 098 
683, 664 


954, 561 


$52, 017 
600, 000 
100, 784 
8, 800, 216 
5, 010, 708 
00, 000 
201, 428 
150, 000 
74, 073 
180, 000 
150,000 
33, 750 
420, 644 
12, 373, 620 


3, 180, 000 
408, 37 
47, 250 


2, 197, 142 


19, 630, 674 74, 500, 000 


Mark, that if mankind's recorded history 
of _ 50,000 years were compressed for the , 
sake of analogy into 50 years, then history 
would read like this; 10 years ago man left 
his cave for some artifically constructed 
dwelling; 5 years ago, writing first appeared; 
2 years ago Christianity appeared; 15 months 
ago Guttenberg developed western printing 
from movable type; 10 days ago electricity 
was discovered; yesterday morning the air- 
plane was invented; last night radio was 
perfected; this morning television became a 
reality and a mere 6 minutes ago the jet- 
plane was invented. The odyssey of man 
could be compared to the journey of a train— 
starting out slowly, gradually gaining speed, 
getting faster, faster, and faster, and upon 
going at a pace faster than it is able to 


‘ endure, meets its end. But if it progresses 


in the correct stride, it will reach its im- 
mediate destination and then continue 
onward. 

If we are to meet the world situation, 
there are problems that we as a nation must 
face. Are we physically.and materially pre- 
pared to.meet the world situation? I think 
so. Mentally? That is questionable. It ap- 
pears that we are in a rather lackadaisical 
and complacent state of mind. “Eat, drink, 
and be merry” shouted the Romans, “for 
tomorrow you may die.” And on the mor- 
row, Rome died. “What are you trying to 
do, entertain yourselves to death?” a visiting 
European sociologist asked a colleague over 
here. “No, I’m afraid it is just our passion 
for escape,” the colleague answered. 
“Escape. That is a good one,” the European 
rejoined, “You have the richest, most boun- 
tiful civilization in all history, and you have 
the most satisfying way of life in the world, 
to hear you talk of it, and-yet all you want 
to do is escape.” That is a good one isn’t 
it?—escape. 

“One Nation, under God” is how a phrase 
of our pledge of allegiance reads. Yet, of 
all the people in the United States, only 56 
percent belong to a church and only 30 per- 
cent of those who are members attend. This 
means about 15 percent of the people in the 
United States attend church. 

Education is very vital to our existence. 
Permit me to use the words of the great 
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philosopher, Aristotle; “All who have medi- 
tated on the art of governing mankind have 
been convinced that the fate of an empire 
depends on the education of youth.” His- 
tory has proven this to be true. Surely, if 
we are to exist as a mighty nation we must 
improve and increase our educational sys- 
tem. Did you know that our Nation’s birth- 
rate leaves our schools short of 195,000 
teachers and 140,000 classrooms? This past 
fall school began with 1,843,000 more stu- 
dents than there was room for—even with 
this lack of space, still only 33 million out 
of a possible 40 million attend school. Our 
schools are splitting at the seams, but we 
are not educating all that we should. This 
is a very serious problem thai must be dealt 
with immediately. 

Upon -maintaining and after improving 
our strength internally, we have quite a 
job on the world scene. 

The world’s population increase is like a 
growing hungry monster, mainly because 
this increase is occurring in Asia and 
Africa—continents that can’t feed their 
millions today. The rapid expansion of 
population threatens to block the efforts of 
many nations to improve their living stand- 
ards. Nations must have food and homes 
for their people, and they will go to any 
means to obtain them, even submit to com- 
munism if necessary. 

For the sake of humanity as well as for 
the sake of our economy, we must also 
work toward a disarmament plan. All told, 
the United States and Russia today are 
spending more on weapons (some $100 bil- 
lion a year) than the combined national in- 
comes of all the nations of Asia and Africa. 
We have smashed the atom and now it 
threatens to smash us. All-of these prob- 
lems will he difficult to solve—because of a 
lack of understanding and because they are 
deeply rooted—but, if they aren’t solved 
soon, conditions will be much more difficult 
in the future. 

As we continue to investigate, we see that 
we haven’t been sitting on our hands all the 
time. There is much to be done, but we 
have accomplished something. We have 
made tremendous strides toward improving 
our educational system. The Nation is rec- 
ognizing the need for more and better edu- 
cation. Recently, we have done such things 


as: Built new schools, hired more teachers, 


increased the salaries of teachers, and placed 
a@ greater emphasis on education. The Gov- 
ernment has recently attempted to give stu- 
dents nfore of an opportunity to acquire 
higher education by creating the national 
defense student loan program—the mere 
title “National Defense” relates to you the 
realized urgency and need of this program. 
We are also giving the brighter student more 
of an opportunity to advance at a more rapid 
pace. For instance, on the local scene, next 
year in our school, students will have an 
opportunity to come to school early and take 
more subjects. Here in Dade County the 
outlook and progress is very encouraging, but 
we must remember that we have one of the 
finest school systems in the whole Nation 
and there is much to be desired on the na- 
tional level, 


Recognizing the racial conflict has led 
us to attempt to solve the problem, here in 
our own Nation and on the international 
level. We haven’t been successful yet, but 
we must continue to try. 


In reference to the population explosion, a 
few months ago there was the suggestion of 
such means of solution as birth control. You 
can see from the reaction that occurred after 
this suggestion, how difficult solving the 
problem will be. Successful or unsuccessful, 
it was an attempt, and there must be more. 
With 150,000 babies being born every day, 
this little world could get pretty crowded. 

There have been many meetings held in 
an attempt to reach an agreement on dis- 
armament, Although its chances have been 
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dimmed, the summit conference still draws 
forth hope. Whether it fails or succeeds, 
there cannot be any ceasing of striving to 
create harmony among nations. 

On this broad world picture, how does Key 
Club and Kiwanis fit in? Much of America’s 
strength may be traced to the organizations 
which give people the opportunity to do un- 
selfish service, thus preparing them for lead- 
ership in the Nation. These organizations 
also give people the opportunity to exchange 
ideas and collectively express a realization 
of our needs. Proof of this realization are 
some of the international themes of Key 
Club International: “Prove Brotherhood,” 
“Wage Peace,” “Forward Freedom,” “Culti- 
vate Creative Citizenship.” The following 
actions of unselfish service, attempts to 
learn and experience, and the setting of 
examples that others might follow, blended 
with the study of themes and objectives, is 
the heart of Key Club International. Key 
Club does not involve the whole Nation I 
grant you, but it does involve 50,000 young 
men, giving them the opportunity to develop 
leadership through service. I think this is 
accomplishing a great deal. It is a wonder- 
ful thing when the adults of our Nation 
show an interest in the development of the 
youth. One day when the subject of youth 
was brought up to a man, he took out a 
small piece of string and laid it on his desk. 
“Look,” he said, “if I try to push it, it won’t 
do very much, but if I pull it, it can go any- 
where.” Gentlemen, this string can repre- 
sent Key Club being led by Kiwanis. 

Believing in the basic intelligence and de- 
sire of the American people, I think that we 
can meet the world situation. It will take 
our mightiest efforts, greatest amount of 
intelligence, and as our football coach likes 
to say, “that extra 10 percent,” but we can 
do it. 

Now as I close, I wish to leave you with 
these words: 

“The life so short, the craft so long to 
learn. 

“The future belongs.to those who prepare 
for it.” 

Gentlemen, it has been my pleasure. 

Thank you. 





Carroll Reece Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday, June 25, was Carroll Reece 
Day in Tennessee, 

Our colleague was honored upon com- 
pletion of 40 years of public service. 
The people of his district under the 
sponsorship of the Roan Mountain Citi- 
zens Club selected as a site for this occa- 
sion the Rhododendron Festival which 
has been held atop the 6,400-foot Roan 
Mountain as an annual event for 14 
years. 

The setting for this event was on one 
of the highest peaks in the East which 
presents one of the most beautiful pan- 
oramas and outlooks in America with 600 
acres of purple rhododendron in the 
background and a clear vista in all direc- 
tions as far as the eye can carry. 

Thousands of east Tennesseans and 
many from out of the State converged 
on Roan Mountain to honor CarrRo.t 
REECE, 
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The program for Otc Reece Day 
was on the format of “This is Your Life.” 
He was 29 years of age when he was 
first elected to the 67th Congress in 1920, 


saluted by many editorials in the Ten- 
nessee newspapers and by more than 600 
letters and telegrams from his colleagues 
in Congress, Government officials, in<- 
cluding the President, Vice President, 
and members of the Cabinet as well as 
from many of his friends and admirers 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be ap- 
propriate and of interest to bring to 
the attention of the House some of these 
well deserved tributes w were paid 
to CarROLL Reece on this occasion. - 
[From the Nashville Banner, June 25, 1960] 

Mr, REECE: AMERICAN 

A vast majority of Tennesseans are able to 
put aside political partisanship and pay 
honor to a deserving native son, regardless 
of his political affiliations. 

This refusal of Tennesseans to put party 
above the man has manifested itself twice in 
recent years. Though predominantly Demo- 
cratic, the State gave President Eisenhower 
a@ majority in both 1952 and 1956. 

And this independence is being exhibited 
today at Roan Mountain where B. Carrou. 
Reece, Tennessee’s “Mr. Republican,” will be 
the guest of honor as thousands gather for 
the colorful rhododendron festival. 

The tribute will follow the format of the 
TV show, “This Is Your Life,” and will trace 
the highlights of Mr. Resecer’s long and suc- 
cessful career which is marked by success 
not only in the political arena, but as a 
businessman and soldier. 

Mr. Reece is a politician in the finest 
sense of the word. He is being recognized 
today upon the completion of 40 years’ serv- 
ice as U.S. Representative from Tennessee’s 
First Congressional District. 

Congressman Reece is a party man and 
proud of it. Today he is serving as chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee and 
he speaks with a strong voice in national 
party councils. During one of the few breaks 
in his long congressional career, the east 
Tennessee legislator was National GOP Com- 
mittee chairman, 

Today he serves as president of two bank- 
ing institutions and as chairman of the board 
of a third. Mr. Reece also is a lawyer, hav- 
ing graduated from nearby Cumberland 
University. 

And Tennessee has had few sons who have 
served in the Nation’s Armed Forces with 
such distinction. 

A battalion commander with the American 
Expeditionary Forces during World War I, 
he is a holder of the Distinguished Service 
Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Purple 
Heart, and French Croix de Guerre. He was 
cited for bravery by both General Pershing 
and Marshal Petain, of France. 

He is now 70 years old, His political career 
began at 30. 

The Congressman is a candidate for an 
18th term in the House of Representatives. 
He has never lost a Republican primary elec- 
tion and only once lost a congressional racé, 
but at that Mr. Reece was only sidelined for 
one term. He won the next election. 

During his lifetime, the veteran Congress- 
man has received many honors, but this 
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recognition today by his fellow Tennesseans 

must rank with the best. 

[Prom the Bristol Herald Courier, June 19, 
1960] 

REPRESENTATIVE CARROLL REECE: His Day AND 
YEAR 


Representative B. CakRoLL REECE, when he’s 
in a reminiscent mood, likes to recall how 
he came down out of the mountains of John- 
son County to the flatter lands which form 
the upper part of the Tennessee Valley. 

That he did come down from those moun- 
tains is a fact of considerable importance to 
‘east Tennessee, for the years which followed 
led him into a career of public service 
matched by few men in America. 

Next Saturday, Representative Reece will, 
as he has done on countless occasions in the 
past, reclimb the mountains which stretch 
between the Volunteer State and North 
Carolina. 

Though not in Johnson County, his jour- 
ney will be, in a sense, symbolical, And it 
will not be without deserving cause. 

For, on June 25, during the annual 
Rhododendron Festival atop Roan Mountain, 
Carroll Reece Day will be observed. It will 
be a day of special tribute to a man who, 
through long, long years, has served his 

of the mountain empire in the halls 
of Government. 

The citizens of the First District of Ten- 
nessee, the citizens of many other great dis- 
tricts in our region and in our Nation, know 
of this service. They know the personal 
touch which B. Carrott Retce has with his 
constituents. They know of the quiet ef- 
fective manner he employs to move moun- 
tain-like obstacles which might hinder the 
growth of his district, his State, and his 
Nation. 

So B. Carroll Reece Day will, undoubtedly, 
be’ a great success. But we trust the trib- 
ute will not end there. 

This is another election year, another year 
in which Representative Reece will again 
place his record of service before the voters 
of east Tennessee, another-year in a career 
which he chose long ago and which he has 
followed in a dedicated manner. 

Let us, then, make this a B. Carroll Reece 
Year. And, in November, let us give him a 
mountainous majority as we return him to 
Congress to continue serving the First Dis- 
trict. 

We extend to Representative Reece our 
heartiest congratulations on being honored 
during the festival on Roan Mountain. We 
extend to him, too, our full support in his 
campaign for reelection. 

[From the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle, June 24, 1960] 


- At Roan MounTAIN—CARROLL REECE DaYy— 
A FiTTins Occasion 


Tomorrow will be Carroll Reece Day at the 
Roan Mountain Rhododendron Festival, and 
in our view nothing could be finer. 

It is certainly fitting that concrete action 
be taken in the First District to honor Mr. 
Reece, for he has honored the district and 
its people by consistent support of their 
interests in Congress since he was first 
elected in 1920. 

It is to Mr. Reece’s enduring glory that 
his popularity among the people has grown 
as his service has lengthened. And, remark- 
ably, = popularity knows no party bound- 

widespread 


The reason for such bipartisan support 
is, of course, obvious. It lies in the fact 
that Mr. Reece’s service to his constituents 
A man or a ee 
not have to take a party loy- 
. REEcE does not ask, “Did you 
* If the person is from his 
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district—or another district, for that mat- 
ter—he is immediately interested and con- 
cerned. 

It is to the Congressman's credit that, 
though he has attained national stature, he 
has not lost touch with the folks back home, 
He still speaks their language and shares 
their philosophy, and that is important. 

There are few Congressmen, perhaps none, 
who are more widely influential than he, 
He is a troubleshooter extraordinary. He 
knows the intricacies of national politics 
so thoroughly that he can cut through the 
red tape which so often ties down the un- 
knowing. It is said of him that if he can’t 
do it, nobody can. 

Considering all this—and it is only a gen- 
eral appraisal—it is no wonder he is so 
highly regarded, no wonder he has no se- 
rious opposition when he comes before the 
people for reelection. In past years the 
First District split sharply into Reece and 
anti-Reece factions, That timeis gone. Any 
opposition he has in these days is of the most 
token sort. 

And so we join the sponsors of the Roan 
Mountain festival in saluting thisman. And 
we express the hope he will have many more 
fruitful years in Congress. 


[From the Kingsport News, June 22, 1960] 
CARROLL REECE Day 


Saturday is Carroll Reece Day at the Rho- 
dodendron Festival atop Roan Mountain. 

Certainly, no one in the 14-county First 
Congressional District is more deserving of 
such an honor than the man who has rep- 
resented that district in Congress for 16 
terms. 

Carrot. Reece, the “Mister Republican” 
of Tennessee, has given the people of his 
district the kind of conservative representa- 
tion they want. 

Elected as a Republican, Reece has served 
the GOP faithfully in district, State, and Na- 
tion as national chairman, and now State 
chairman, 

He is a personal friend of the President 
and of the Vice President. He has known 
all of the party’s leaders for the 40 years he 
has been in politics. 

But Carroutt Reece represents all of the 
people of his district, regardless of politics. 
When a constituent comes to him with a 
problem, he never asks whether that person 
voted for him or not. 

Indeed, it is this very characteristic—the 
willingness to drop everything to look after a 
constituent’s interests—that has made Car- 
ROLL REEcE such a perennial favorite among 
Democrats and Republicans alike in his dis- 
trict. 

One of the reasons that Carrot, REECE 
gives the First District such good representa- 
tion in the House is his ability to understand 
his constituents’ problems. He speaks their 
language. 

Reece has been a combat veteran, a col- 
lege professor, a farmer, a successful busi- 
nessman. 


He has known poverty and hardships. He 
has known what it is to work with his hands 
and his back. He has known what it is like 
to advance under enemy fire to assault an 
objective. 

He is a family man and a churchgoer. 

Thus, CARROLL REECE can listen with sym- 
pathy and understanding to the problems of 
a@ veteran, a farmer, a small businessman, a 
laborer, a housewife. 

But what of Reece, the nationally known 
political leader? 

As chairman of his party, he master- 
minded the campaign that returned a Re- 
publican Congress to power in 1946. 

As a member of the powerful House Rules 
Committee, he helps channel the many pieces 
of legislation onto the floor for debate. 

As chairman of the Reece committee, he 

the leftist tendencies of some of the 
Nation’s most powerful foundations and 
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thus brought down on his head the wrath 
of the so-called liberals. 

He is a trained economist and as such, has 
helped check the trend toward wayward 
spending that has for too long been typical 
of big government. 

CARROLL REECE is essentially a quiet, 
modest man. He does not make a big splash 
in Washington. He is not a headline-seeker, 

But in his deliberate, efficient way— 
through his many contacts in all three 
branches of government and on both sides 
of the aisle—he gets things done. 

The First District, the State and the Na- 
tion have good reason to be proud of Con- 
gressman CARROLL REECE. He deserves being 
returned to Congress. 


[From the Knoxville Journal, June 25, 1960] 


CONGRATULATIONS EXTENDED TO REECE AND TO 
FORTUNATE CONSTITUENTS, AS He Is Hon- 
ORED AT ROAN FETE 


This weekend, upper east Tennessee is 
putting on the 14th annual Rhodendron 
Festival sponsored by the Roan Mountain 
Citizens Club, of which Byron F, Graybeal 
is president. 

The celebration is given interest to the 
whole of the First Congressional District, 
however, by the fact that today is to be cele- 
brated as Carroll Reece Day, in special trib- 
ute to the district’s Representative who is in 
the process of being nominated for reelection 
without opposition in his own party. 

The fact that Mr. Reece is being singled 
out for special honor in the 4-day celebra- 
tion in Carter County, with the site Roan 
Mountain, will appeal to many east Ten< 
nesseans as especially fitting. 

CaRROLL Reece this year rounds out his 
40th year in public life. In all of the years 
since 1920, with the exception of one 2-year 
period in which he served as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, Mr. 
Reece has not only represented the First 
Congressional District, but as leader of the 
Republican organization in the State, has 
placed himself at the beck and cali of citi- 
zens of both party affiliations as their go- 
between in relationship to their Washington 
Government. 

Above and beyond his service to the dis- 
trict and to our home State, from these four 
decades of public service, Mr. Rezce has 
emerged as one of the political powers in the 
Capital itself. We have frequently heard 
the opinion expressed in Washington that 
the First District Representative is one of the 
most effective men in the Capital so far as 
getting things done is concerned, no matter 
whether the administration is, at the mo- 
ment, Republican or Democrat. 

We congratulate Representative Rrecze 
upon the honor which is being done him to- 
day by his constituents, and no less congrat- 
ulate them upon their good judgment in 
keeping a man of his character and unusual 
ebilities in Congress during all these years. 


[From the Elizabethton Star, June 24, 1960] 
B, CARROLL REECE 


The people tomorrow of Carter County and 
east Tennessee will have an opportunity to 
display their respect and affection for a great 
Tennessean and a great American-——Repre- 
sentative CaRROLL Reece—by turning out to 
do him honor at the Carroll Reece Day cere- 
monies on Roan Mountain. 

To those of us who have known this man, 
and that includes practically every man and 
woman in this district, CARRoLL REECE sym- 
bolizes the great American ideal. Born of 
meager circumstances, Mr. Reece has at- 
tained high stature not only in his Nation 
but throughout the world. 

Yet, perhaps his highest praise and great- 
est virtue is that he has remained a man of 
his people. His thoughts and concern ha“ 
been first of his people’s welfare, and many 
residents of Carter County and all of East 
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Tennessee can cite examples of his compas- 
sion to them in their hour of need. This to 
us is the measure of this man’s greatness. 

In the Halls of Congress, among the great 
and influential men of national affairs, he is 
known for his good works * * * as the bril- 
liant boy professor at New York University, 
as the most decorated for bravery in all of 
Congress, as the holder of the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Croix de Guerre, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Purple Heart 
and other high awards, as the former Na- 
tional Chairman of the Republican Party, 
as a great legislator whose 36 years in Con- 
gress have spanned a period which history 
shall record as being the momentous in the 
proud history of our Republic, as a man of 
his word, a friend of Presidents and Diplo- 
mats throughout the world, and as a counsel 
to mighty men whose hands have shaped 
the course of history, he will long be re- 
membered. 

This is the man Carter County and East 
Tennessee will honor June 25. And we 
claim him for our own. 


[From the Greeneville Sun] 


REPRESENTATIVE CARROLL REECE Day AT 
RHODODENDRON FESTIVAL 


On Saturday, June 25, the Rhododendron 
Pestival at Roan Mountain will honor Rep- 
resentative Carrot. Reece for his service to 
that area and to all of east Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE was born in the mountains of 
east Tennessee, and is a genuine example of 
the “Horatio Alger” story of hard work and 
success. In 1920 he was elected to Congress, 
the youngest Member of the 67th Congress. 
Then in 1946 to 1948 he served as Republican 
national chairman. It is interesting to note 
that under his leadership the Republican 
Party elected the greatest majority in Con- 
gress that they have known in recent years. 

All of east Tennessee will join with the 
Rhododendron Festival on Saturday in pay- 
ing tribute to a citizen who has served his 
area and his country well. 

This community has on many occasions 
called on him for help. The quiet effective 
manner in which he was able to move moun- 
tains which might have hindered the growth 
of this area have made a lasting impression 
on his fellow citizens. 

We extend our heartiest congratulations to 
our distinguished Representative in Congress 
on Carroll Reece Day. We hope that many 
of our citizens will journey to Roan Moun- 
tain on Saturday, not only to see the mag- 
nificent scenery, but to pay honor to a man 
who has distinguished himself by public 
service not only to his district, his State; but 
to his Nation. 

[From the Newport Plain Talk and Tribune, 
June 23, 1960] 


He DESERVES THE HONOR 


Congressman B. Carrot Reece will receive 
recognition Saturday of this week when he 
attends the annual Rhododendron Festival 
on Roan Mountain. The occasion will be 
known as Carroll Reece Day and the Repub- 
lican Representative will be honored for his 
public service at which he has spent over 
40 years. 

Congressman Reece's outstanding public 
record is known like a book to Cocke Coun- 
tians where he is known by practically every 
adult person. Cocke Countians know him 
as the youngest man to be elected to the 
67th Congress in 1920; they are familiar 
with his 2 years as Republican’ National 
Chairman when the Republicans elected the 
greatest majority of their members in re- 
cent years; they know him as a public- 
spirited Representative and have followed 
his public life with interest down through 
the 40 years he has served them. 

Yet, Cocke Countians know this man be- 
cause of other reasons, They have learned 


reply. They 
where he has helped men in service, vet- 
erans of the wars and their families. — 
tell the story of the young man who has 
made good. 

In short, Cocke Countians like Congress- 
man REECE, 

We are glad to see our neighbors do him 
honor and our congratulations are extended 
to Mr. Reece and those in charge of the big 
festival. 


—— 


[From the Nashville Banner, June 27, 1960] 


REPRESENTATIVE REECE To CONTINUE LIFE OF 
PuBLic SERVICE 


Roan Movuntarn.—Representative B. Car- 
ROLL REECE, who has spent nearly half of his 
70 years. representing the first district in 
Congress, has pledged the remainder of his 
life to the service of his people. 

“Forty years is not such a long time,” the 
nationally acclaimed Republican leader 
joked before a crowd of several hundred 
persons who had gathered to honor him 
Saturday on Roan Mountain in REece’s na- 
tive upper east Tennessee, 

Reecer’s address was the highlight of Car- 
ROLL Reece Day ceremonies held in con- 
nection with the 14th annual Rhododendron 
Festival. The special tribute was arranged 
‘in honor of the Johnson City Congress- 
man’s 40 years of service to his district. 

Unopposed for reelection to an 18th term 
in the U.S, House of Representatives, the 
veteran Congressman told the audience that 
the United States will maintain “its position 
of military strength” which he described as 
sufficient to destroy the Soviet Union. 

“As long as I am in Congress,” REEcE said, 
“I will devote all of my efforts and all of 
my energies, not only to doing things for 
the people of my district, but toward main- 
taining the Nation’s strong military and 
economic position.” 

REEcE’s famous broad smile appeared when 
Knoxville attorney, Ray Jenkins, master of 
ceremonies for the occasion, referred to the 
Congressman as “Mr. ublican.” Cheers 
from the audience filled the air atop the 
mountain when Jenkins suggested that 
REEcE would make a good running mate for 
Vice President RicHarp Nixon in the 1960 
presidential elections, 

Accompanied by his wife and his daughter, 
Mrs. George W. Marthens, III, and several 
other relatives, REEcE appeared the happiest 
when messages of best wishes from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon 
were read to the applauding audience. 
These messages, along with more than 600 
others from every Member of Congress, every 
Governor, and several members of President 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet, were presented, to the 
Congressman. 

# plaque presented by the Roan Mountain 
Citizens Club, sponsors of the festival, 
praised Reece for his outstanding service 
during war and peace. 

Jenkins introduced Recs, describing him 
as a meteor born to burn, and traced the 
Congressman’s life from his early days in 
his native Johnson ae 

o oJ s we 

Reece, who has sinhibhnes a reputation 
for speaking the language of the folks back 
home throughout the years, has never lost 
@ Republican primary race, 

Mr. Speaker, among the many mes- 
sages of tribute which Carro.. REECE re- 
ceived, I feel that I should include in my 
remarks those from the President and 
Vice President: 


Tue Wurre Hovse, 
: Washington, D.C., June 24, 1960. 
Ray 


JENKINS, 
In Care of K. Wayne Graybeal, ; 


CaRROLL my heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes. 
——— D. EISENHOWER. 


OFFICE OF THE — PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1960. 
Mr. BYRON GRAYBEAL, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee. of Roan 

Mountain, Roan Mountain, Tenn. 
Dear Mr. GrayseaL: This is just a note 
to extend my earnest best wishes for a splen- 
did success for the Carroll Reece Day which 
your committee is staging in connection with 
the annual Rhododendron Festival. 

I have known and counted 
Reece as a loyal friend and valued adviser 
since I first became a Member of the House 
of Representatives and I know of no one in 
public life more deserving of the grand 
tribute you plan. By his diligence, his keen 
analyses of developing situations and his 
intimate knowledge of national affairs as 
well as of affairs in his home area, he has 
SS a the widest respect and admiration of 
his colleagues in the Congress. It is indeed 
an honor to join the innumerable friends of 


of public service. In my opinion, your area 
is indeed fortunate to have the leadership of 
CARROLL REECE. 
With kind regards. 
Sincerely, 
RicHarp NIXON. 





Baseball Under Antitrust. Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoNEy] together with a letter 
from former Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 
pertaining to the Kefauver baseball bill. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





JuNeE 25, 1960. 
The Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dennis: Like you, last week I re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Ford Frick, com- 
missioner of the two major baseball leagues, 
and a few days later received from him a 
letter accompanied by a brief in which he 
urges the Senate to support the present ma- 
jor league baseball monopoly by defeating 
the Kefauver bill, which would place base- 
ball under the antitrust laws. 

May I take the liberty of writing you this 
letter to indicate the reasons why I deeply 
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feel that Mr. Frick is terribly mistaken and 
that the should now seize the op- 


have never had major league teams within 
their areas, were eagerly awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to support one. This is the situation 
that exists in the United States now outside 


By voting for the Kefauver bill the Senate 
can extend the opportunity to the people of 
the United States to establish major league 
baseball from coast to. coast and from north 
to south. 

The concept of Mr. Frick and his asso- 


the States and cities that they choose is in 
my judgment utterly wrong. The right to 
establish major league teams belongs to free 
independent owners who have money to in- 
vest and cities whose fans will support new 

league teams with modern stadiums 
lke those at Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Minor baseball leagues are not, as Mr. 
Prick would have us believe, beneficiaries 
of the major league monopoly. They are its 
victims, and s0, also, are the baseball players 
who are held on farm teams or on major 
league benches until the present baseball 
monopolists are willing to release them. 

I remember well the time when the old 
National League, like the present two major 
leagues, tried to prevent the organization of 
the American League because of their false 
concept that the whole Nation was not base- 
ball minded. Ban Johnson had to fight with 
skill and courage to bring the American 
League into existence. We have a larger 
nation now than we had then. Our popula- 
tion has expanded; there are more baseball 
fans that there were then. Let us give them 
the opportunity to attend major-league 
games personally. 

To repeat, let us give major league base- 
ball back to the Nation by supporting the 
Eefauver bill. 

Sincerely, 
Josreru C, O’MAHONEY. 


Eopwin C. JoHNSON, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1960. 
Hon, DENNIs CHAVEZ, 
US, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Denny: I am sorry to bother you 
again about the team-sports biil but there is 
so much confusion regarding what this bill 
will and will not do that I feel obligated to 
doso. Title I of the bill deals with football, 
basketball and hockey and title IT with base- 
ball. Under Supreme Court decisions base- 
ball has a different status from the others 
and its vast empire of minor leagues requires 
a different approach from other team sports. 

In. football a mew league has no difficulty 
getting eer. That is positively not 
true of baseball. In football enough talented 
players to man a new league graduate from 
the Nation's colleges each year. In baseball 
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practically all the professional baseball play- 
ers are under contract to the two major 
leagues, directly or indirectly. 

The purpose of title II is to make it pos- 
sible for additional American communities 
to have major league baseball if they want it. 
But it is practically impossible for another 
baseball league to materialize without legis- 
lation unless it goes “outlaw.” Many Ameri- 
can cities are no longer satisfied with minor 
league ball. They want top flight baseball 
and they could have it if it were not for the 
present monopoly in baseball talent. 

The Judiciary Committees of the House 
and Senate have held numerous hearings on 
this situation. Previously the House acted, 
but the Senate has not. The latest hearing 
was held in the Senate Judiciary Antitrust 
Subcommittee on S. 3483, the Kefauver bill, 
on May 19-20, 1960. 

President Cronin of the American League 
and President Giles of the National League 
with their staffs of attorneys were present 
and their commisioner testified against the 
Kefauver bill. It was an excellent hearing 
and many points were clarified In an effort 
to compose differences, the subcommittee re- 
wrote title II. This revised bill is before 
you and it is a good, sound bill. 

To clarify various provisions of the first 
and second versions of the Kefauver bill, it 
would be well to review the Frick testimony, 
point by point: 

“Mr. Frick. Under this bill (the first ver- 
sion of the Kefauver bill) limtting us to 60. 
players * * * we could support only 9 minor” 
leagues. Yet gentlemen, in order to operate 
three major leagues, experience has shown 
us and figures prove that you need 36 minor 
leagues to accomplish that end” (p. 94, hear- 
ings, May 19-20, 1960). 

The Judiciary Subcommittee followed Mr. 
Prick’s prudent advice and struck from the 
bill the limitation of 60 players. Please note 
what Mr. Frick says about needing 36 minor 
leagues when the Continental Major League 
gets underway. At present the existing 
majors have 21 leagues and the Continental 
has the West Carolina league, but they will 
need 14 more minor leagues. That evidence 
makes the argument that the Continental 
League will destroy the minor leagues ridic- 
ulous. 

“Mr. Prick. I cite section 208(2). This 
section provides—‘In the event a player is 
drafted by more than one major league club, 
the election as to which club the drafted 
player’s contract shall be assigned shall re- 
main and be vested in the drafted player’” 
(p. 98, hearings, May 19-20, 1960). 

This provision was inserted in the bill by 
Senator Keravver to protect a player drafted 
from one of the existing major leagues by 
the Continental League if he didn’t want 
to play in the Continental League. But Mr. 
Frick said this would defeat the basic pur- 
pose of the draft rule and the Judiciary 
Subcommittee struck it from the bill. 

“Mr. Frick. I agree more with what Mr. 
Rickey said about the unrestricted draft than 
I do with Senator JonNson on the player 
limitation. The player limitation, I think, 
is harmful. But I go back again that I want 
to emphasize and reemphasize that the 
worst part of that bill is not that. It is 204” 
(p. 126, hearings, May 19-20, 1960). 

The . Judiciary Subcommittee thereupon 
very wisely struck both the player limitation 
and section 204 from the bill as urged by 
Mr. Frick. 

“Mr. Prick. I have never fought the un- 
restricted draft on my record before this 
Congress. I have recommended it. I am 
not fighting that. I didn’t say we had it 
now. I said I would favor an unrestricted 
draft. That is not the part of the bill I am 
objecting to” (p. 125, hearings, May 19-20, 
1960). 

“Mr. Drxon. Would you be content with 
this bill if the limitation were limited solely 
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to 40 ballplayers and an unrestricted draft 
of all other ballplayers every year?” 

“Mr. Frick. Yes” (p. 126, hearings, May 
19-20, 1960). 

“Mr. Dixon. “Wouldn't this be beneficial 
to a team like Washington if we had some- 
thing like you suggested, and I assume that 
is the reason you have recommended it, that 
there be an absolute unrestricted draft eyery 

rr?” 

“Mr. Prick. Yes, I think it would help a 
lot of clubs. I think it would help all clubs. 

“Mr, Drxon. I can readily see why it would 
make the game more competitive” (p. 130, 
hearings, May 19-20, 1960). 

The Judiciary Subcommittee accepted Mr. 
Frick’s views and inserted in the Dill the 
unrestricted draft of all players controlled 
directly or indirectly by the major leagues 
except the 40 players on the roster of each . 
major league club. 

The presidents of the National and Ameri- 
ean Leagues and their counsel were in the 
hearing room and heard the Frick testimony 
and did not take exception to any of it. This 
was a complete victory for Mr. Frick and 
the bill was greatly improved by the sug- 
gestions he voiced. Nevertheless, Mr. Frick 
is still fighting title II of S. 3483, 

The bill revised by the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee also includes the Senator Hart amend- 
ment reading: 

“That the unrestricted draft shall not ap- 
ply to any player directly or indirectly owned 
or controlled by any major league baseball 
club at the time of passage of this Act until 
such player has completed 4 years in organ- 
ized professional baseball.” 

That provision makes it doubly certain 
that no violence be done to the present major 
league clubs’ property rights in player con- 
tracts. The Judiciary Committee has done 
everything possible to make 8S. 3483 abso- 
lutely fair to the two existing major leagues 
and the minor leagues. 

“Mr. Dixon. I assume you would welcome 
exemption, as to the reserve clause, which 
is granted in section 203? 

“Mr. Prick. That is right. 

“Mr. Dixon. You eee that would be high- 
ly desirable? 

“Mr. Frick. That is right” (p. 114, hear- 
ings, May 19-20, 1960). 

It seems to me that the Frick testimony 
and the action by the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee in response to it should be spe- 
cifically called to the attention of every 
Senator. America wants and should have 
more major league baseball. If there is more 
major league baseball, there must be more 
minor league baseball, as Mr. Frick has stated 
I am authorized to pledge to you that when 
the Continental League gets into operation 
as @ major league, it will sponsor one-third 
of .the burden of providing minor league 
baseball. 

Most sincerely, 
Ep C. JOHNSON. 


The Tariff Commission’s Cotton Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
decision of the Tariff Commission this 
week refusing to invoke the safeguards 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is further evidence of the 
policy of this administration and the 
Department of State to sacrifice the 
American textile workers and cotton 
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-farmers to foreign textile mills which 


continue to flood this country with cheap 
textiles which are swamping the Ameri- 
can markets. 

The failure of this administration to 
properly safeguard the American textile 
industry is reflected in the fact that in 
the past 10 years over 700 mills have 
been liquidated in this country and 
some 325,000 workers have lost their jobs 
because of the competition of foreign 
manufactured products entering the 
United States. 

The imports of cotton goods are so 
large in volume that in 1959 they were 
equivalent to some 350,000 bales of raw 
cotton. 

It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the recent rebuff of our Presi- 
dent at the hands of the Japanese, and 
the failure of the Tariff Commission and 
the administration to protect American 
industry, the time is fast approaching 
when the Congress must take the initia- 
tive and enact legislation which will as- 
sure protection of our American indus- 
try. 

When the Congress reconvenes I shall 
join with other of my colleagues who are 
interested in this problem. in the hope 
that effective legislation may be enacted 
which will put a stop-gap to the sacrifice 
of the textile and other American indus- 
tries. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION'S COTTON REPORT 


The cotton growers of the United 
States and the American textile indus- 
try which serves them were shocked and 
dismayed by the report of the Tariff 
Commission released on the afternoon of 
June 27 with a majority finding—by a 
vote of 4 to 2—that the rapidly increas- 
ing imports of cotton products were hav- 
ing no adverse effect on the cotton export 
subsidy program. The majority opinion 
concluded that there was no basis for 
favorable recommendation of relief un- 
der section 22 against these imports. 

It seems incredible that there could be 
any possible theory upon which the rec- 
ord of these accelerating and damaging 
imports could be reviewed without 
arriving at an immediate conviction 
that the Department of Agriculture pro- 
grams for the protection of cotton and 
cotton growers were being completely 
frustrated and destroyed. 

However, the most shocking and dis- 
maying feature of the report is the dis- 
closure by the majority opinion that such 
majority considered the Commission was 
prevented, by Presidential directive, from 
considering the whole cotton program. 
The majority concluded that they were 
limited to a consideration of the cotton 
export subsidy program and could not 
even treat it as a part of the total pro- 
gram to which it is so intimately and 
closely related. 

This limitation was the basis for the 
conclusion that imports of cotton articles 
could adversely affect the cotton export 
program only if such imports reduced 
the exports of American raw cotton. 
Examining that question, in the light of 
the limitation, the Commission con- 
cluded that the more foreign made cot- 
ton goods imported into the United 


States, the greater would be the con- 
sumption of cotton in the foreign mills, 
and the greater the potential market for 
American cotton exported to those for- 
eign mills. In other words the Commis- 
sion in effect said that if all cotton goods 
consumed in the United States were to 
be imported and the domestic cotton tex- 
tile industry would close all its mills and 
dismantle all its machinery, the cotton 
export subsidy program would be helped 
and not rendered ineffective or interfered 
with. 

Clearly this conclusion is in utter dis- 
regard of the effect of imports upon the 
cotton program as a whole or upon the 
cotton export program as an integral 
part of the whole. 

The Commission said: 

We are limited by Presidential directive 
(p. 10 of the report). 


This limitation by Presidential direc- 
tive is something new in section 22 pro- 
ceedings. It is one more step in admin- 
istrative circumvention of the intent of 
Congress as expressed in the law of the 
land. 


In 1939 when section 22 was first in- 
voked for the protection of the cotton 
programs against increasing imports of 
both cotton and cotton products, the 
then President found no necessity for 
limiting the scope of the investigation or 
attempting to predetermine the maxi- 
mum remedy that might be recom- 
mended. 

In 1939 an almost identical situation 
was presented. There was a cotton ex- 
port subsidy program in effect then, as 
now. Its purpose then, as now, was to 
reduce the accumulated surpluses of 
cotton in the hands of the Government. 
Imports of cotton, as well as cotton prod- 
ucts, were showing substantial increases, 
although less then than now. Two in- 
vestigations were instituted by the Com- 
mission pursuant to the Presidential 
directives of 1939. Investigation No. 1 
related to cotton; investigation No. 2 re- 
lated to cotton products. Priority was 
given to the first investigation. The 
President’s letter went to the Commis- 
sion on July 26, 1939. The investigation 
was instituted by the Tariff Commission, 
a hearing was held and a proclamation 
establishing import quotas on raw cotton 
was issued effective September 20, a total 
elapsed time of less than 2 months. 

The corresponding investigation on 
cotton products was instituted simul- 
taneously. However, by the time the first 
investigation had been completed, World 
War I had begun and the need for limita- 
tion of imports disappeared. Had it rot 
been for the intervention of the war, 
quotas on imports of cotton products 
would have been established at that time 
for the protection of the cotton program 
just as quotas on flour were later estab- 
lished for the protection of the wheat 
programs. 

Never before in any of the 21 investi- 
gations previously instituted under sec- 
tion 22 has there ever been any such 
studied and deliberate attempt on the 
part of the President to limit the scope 
of the investigation. The limitation in 
the present proceeding, as construed by 


tion to stem the rising tide of imports. 
Now the cycle of the familiar runaround 
has been completed. 

And all this has happened against the 
background of -continually increasing 
and rapidly accelerating imports. 





Public Housing, a Great City Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2,.1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President; what 
public housing, with wise and far-seeing 
management, can contribute to its resi- 
dent families and to the whole com- 
munity was ably set forth last week at 
the forum luncheon of the City Club 
of Chicago by Mr. Alvin E. Rose, ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago Housing 
Authority. : 

For the information of Members of 
Congress and others who still have some 
doubts about the great value of these 
public housing projects in our crowded 
cities, and as a helpful guide to those 
seeking to improve the operation of such 
housing developments, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the report of Mr. Rose’s 
speech which appeared in the City Club 
Bulletin for June 20, 1960. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEES PUBLIC HOUSING AS GREAT CITY RESOURCE 

It was an eye-opening and heart-warming 
story that Alvin E. Rose, executive airector 
of the Chicago Housing Authority, told at 
the club’s forum luncheon last Monday, 
when he discussed “A New Concept in Public 
Housing for Chicago.” i 

Whatever the beginnings of public hous- 
tng in this country, he said the tragedy of 
their original concept is still being com- 
pounded today “by many so-called business- 
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can afford to do or is interested in doing, 
has the unique opportunity to con- 
its public housing into a powerful tool 

. for building a better community, he said. 

Today less than 8 percent of Chicago's 
population occupies public housing. In New 
York a week earlier, Mr. Rose said he had 
closed a deal for the sale of $29 million worth 
of 40-year housing bonds, to cover 10,000 
new units. This means that the CHA has 
now paid off all its borrowings of the past 20 
years. 

Those loans, he made it clear, were not 
from the Federal Government, as many mis- 
takenly suppose, but from private Chicago 
and New York bankers. He said that few 
seem to understand, or want to understand, 
that the Federal Government is involved 


vances annually up to 414 percent of the 
bonds. This is not a gift, but is repaid, as 
are the bonds, out of CHA income from 
rentals. 

According to the newspapers, said Mr. 
Rose, the Federal Government had predicted 
that the CHA would wind up a million dol- 
lars in the red last June. The record shows 
that after paying a million dollars to the 
county in lieu of taxes, the CHA came out 
@ver @ million dollars in the black. For 
many years the county hds realized from 
2, to 3 times as much from the CHA as 
from the slum properties it bought and re- 
claimed. 


PRIVATE BUILDERS CANNOT MEEI NEED 


Tt is true, he said, that had private real 
estate operators cleared and rebuilt the 
areas, resulting tax revenues would have 
been much greater, but no private builder 
has been able to supply decent housing 
desperately needed for low-income. families. 
It is a stark fact, he said, that there will 
always be thousands of low-income fam- 
ilies in our city, and unless they have de- 
eent shelter they can well become a bigger 
problem to the whole city. 

“What hundreds of families who desper- 
ately need public housing today really need 
most,” he said, “is for the people who don’t 
need it to understand what it’s all about.” 
To those who need to be convinced of what 
public housing in Chicago is like today and 
what the tenants are like, Mr. Rose extend- 
ed an invitation to visit the projects. He 
said also, “Take a look at our books. They 
a open to any member of the City 

tu Thee 

He stated that the 4 percent of tenants 
whose standards and behavior were so low 
as to discredit public housing generally, 
have been evicted and the CHA is now 
being “quite selective” in the admission of 
new eligible tenants. 

He described the transformation that oc- 
curred when the CHA decided to reach be- 
yond its legal responsibility for providing 
shelter for low-income families and insti- 
tuted what is called its “good neighbor 


“We enlarged our community and tenant 
relations staff,” he said. “We began work- 
ing with these families. We appealed to 
one of the most basic desires of man, to be 
considered worthy by one’s peers.” 


A number of techniques were evolved. 
First, a prize of a year’s free rent was 
awarded to the family chosen as. the Good 
Neighbor of the Year, based on such factors 
as good housekeeping, parental responsi- 
bility, and contributions to improved living 
conditions. This award, as well as others 
involving financial outlays, was not approved 
or paid for by the Federal Government since 
it was beyond its concept of the function of 
public housing. The free rent was paid for 
by Bishop Bernard Shell through the Sheil 
Foundation. 

YOUTH RESPONDS 


Next, ‘CHA sponsored a competition 
among its teenagers to select the Top Teen 
in public housing each year, again based 
on accomplishments and qualities of char- 
acter. Prizes for this competition were made 
available by Mayor Daley’s Youth Founda- 
tion. 

Then CHA encouraged each of its 34 
projects to compete for a pennant presented 
every 60 days to the project judged best in 
“all-around appearance,” inside and out. 

“Frankly we were amazed at the response, 
at the results achieved, at the change,” said 
Mr. Rose. 

Just recently over 300 boys under 12 were 
organized as lawn patrols to help keep 
project grounds tidy and clear of litter. 
They were rewarded with T-shirts with a 
CHA insignia. Funds for these, and for 
such incentives as cokes and doughnuts, 
came out of $5,000 contributed by the 
Chicago Community Trust. This fund pays 
for floor-by-floor good neighbor activities 
in each building. 

This year $300 in cash prizes, contributed 
by the Janitors Union, has been offered to 
the janitorial staff for the best kept grounds 
and floral displays in the 34 projects. 

The results of the good neighbor program 
have been so obvious, Mr. Rose said, that 
@ week ago the CHA board allocated up to 
$20,000 annually to promote and expand the 
program. This money is part of the inter- 
est accruing on corporate funds invested by 
CHA over which the Federal Government 
has no control. 

“So long as public housing is considered 
only in terms of the cost of bricks and mor- 
tar, it can never reach its full potential as 
@ citywide asset,” said Mr. Rose. “People 
need more than clean, cold bricks and mor- 
tar. They need an opportunity to grow. 
We cannot do for people. We cannot im- 
pose a way of life on them. We must work 
toward community and city improvement 
through them.” 

One of many questions put to Mr. Rose at 
the end of his talk was, “How can the CHA 
good neighbor program be expanded to take 
in other neighborhoods in the city where it 
is needed?” 

Such an undertaking is, of course, outside 
the CHA’s province, but the question itself 
was eloquent. 


Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein copy of letter ad- 
dressed to the assistant executive editor 
of the Reader’s Digest by Kenneth O. 
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who wrote the article, “The 
Scandal of Unemployment Insurance,” 
together with copy of communication 
sent to the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
by the executive director of the Reader's 


Digest: 
‘Te READER’s DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N.Y., June 27, 1960. 
Mr. NEWELL Brown, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
US, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: I am forwarding here- 
with a letter we have received from Kenneth 
O. Gilmore, replying to your charges that his 
article, “The Scandal of Unemployment In- 
surance,” in the April 1960 Reader’s Digest, 
presented a “wholly inaccurate picture of 
the program.” 

Over the years that he has been asso- 
ciated with the Reader’s Digest, Mr. Gilmore 
has proved himself to be an outstandingly 
reliable and conscientious reporter. His de- 
fense of his statements in connection with 
the unemployment insurance program indi- 
cates to us that his allegations have ample 
support in fact and that his investigation of 
the situation has indeed been in the public 
interest. 

Far from being “baseless attack,” his ar- 
ticle and his vigorous, factual defense of it 
seem to us to contribute the very sort of 
“just criticism” which you assert is always 
welcome, and without which any needed im- 
provements in the program are most un- 
likely to be effected. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH W. PAYNE. 
THE READER'S DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N.Y., June 17, 1960. 
Mr. Harry H. Harper, Jr., 
Assistant Executive Editor, 
Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Dear Mr, Harper: I have before me a copy 
of a communication from the Labor Depart- 
ment over the signature of Assistant Secre- 
tary Newell Brown to Mr. DeWitt Wallace, 
editor of the Reader’s Digest. The letter 
characterizes the magazine’s. April story 
about “The Scandal of Unemployment Com- 
pensation” and the role of the U.S. Bureau 
of Employment Security as a “wholly inac- 
curate picture of the program.” 

As author of the article it is of the utmost 
concern to me that you be appraised of the 
facts surrounding the Department’s allega- 
tions. For this communication was not just 
a@ private reply to Mr. Wallace. It is a 
rebuttal from the Labor Department mainly 
in defense of one of its subdivisions, the 
BES. And the BES has in turn sent this 
16-page document to all the State agencies. 
It has also been furnished to members of 
Congress and on April 28 was put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp by Representative 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin.* 

The article and its veracity will un- 
doubtedly be discussed in a number of State 
legislatures meeting next year to consider 
changes in their unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. It is therefore significant that 
the Labor Department and the BES have 
gone to such great effort to produce and dis- 
tribute this elaborate reply. It is also ironic 
that this detailed response came forth with 
such speed. For it is a matter of record 


The Reader's 


2The BES will not tell us how many 
copies of the rebuttal it has distributed nor 
will it identify those Congressmen who were 
sent the document. In refusing to disclose 
this information, the BES informs me that 
we must officially write in our request to the 
Department's Solicitor in order for him to 
make a ruling. 
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that as far back as December 1958, while 
researching the subject, I wrote a letter to 
the Secretary of Labor requesting that the 
BES release information about the pro- 
gram—a letter that has never been answered 
except for a routine acknowledgment despite 
continual promises to the contrary. 
Seeking to undermine the article’s docu- 
mented evidence of laxity in the giving out 
of unemployment benefits to retired pen- 
sioners, the Labor Department communica- 
tion supplies assurances (pages 1 and 8) 
that pensioned retirees collecting unemploy- 
ment compensation are carefully investi- 
gated. Yet the General Accounting Office 
has been conducting an extensive investi- 
gation that has uncovered indisputable evi- 
dence right in the Labor Department’s own 
backyard of jobless aid giveaways to pen- 
sioned retirees. This congressional watch- 
dog agency disclosed in a recent report ? that 
voluntarily retired Federal workers have been 
handed out unemployment compensation 
while they also draw generous Federal civil 
service retirement annuities. According to 
the GAO, this has notably taken place in the 
District of Columbia whose U.S. Employment 
Service significantly is directly operated by 
the Labor Department. In one case cited by 
the GAO a 56-year-old woman quit her Gov- 
ernment job to retire on a $283 a month 
annuity or 72 percent of her former salary. 
Yet for 54 weeks she was given unemploy- 
ment benefits totaling $1,629 although the 
GAO could find nothing to show that Fed- 
eral officials had referred her to any employer. 
And in summary Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell stated: “The report ex- 
presses our opinion that unemployment com- 
pensation payments to voluntarily retired 
Federal employees are not in accordance with 
the basic objective of the program, which is 
to provide partial compensation for wage 
loss during periods of involuntary unemploy- 
ment due to lack of work.” You'll note these 
words not only closely parallel the theme of 
the Digest story but indicate that the atten- 
tion given in the article to the payment of 
jobless aid to retirees was highly deserved. 
One underlying theme in the Digest story 
was its documented evidence that unemploy- 
ment compensation has long been dominated 
by Federal officials who attempt to cut down 
the authority of the States. The Labor De- 
partment declares this is false while totally 
ignoring undenied evidence right in the story 
of Federal interference, such as BES crit- 
icism of Ohio’s disqualification provisions. 
Worse yet, the Department’s naive denial 
of BES domination (pt. 8, p. 7) was received 
the very day that the BES launched a sledge- 
hammer attack against the State of Indiana. 
On the exact date that the Department’s com- 
munication arrived at. the Reader’s Digest 
editorial headquarters in Pleasantville, N.Y., 
the BES sent a letter to Indiana threatening 
to cut off the State’s administrative funds 
and compel employers to pay additional taxes 
as penalty unless Indiana took steps to have 
a review board decision reconsidered. The 
ease involved a claimant whose administra- 
tive appeal for benefits had been denied but 
who did not make a further appeal to the 
Indiana courts. The situation parallels ac- 
tion taken by the Labor Department in 1949 
when it threatened California with loss of 
funds and tax credits due to an administra- 
tive benefit decision that the BES did not 
like. This Federal interference was judged 
so flagrant by Congress that it immediately 
enacted a law (the Knowland amendment) 





*Report to the Congress of the United 
States, “Review of Policies and Practices Re- 
garding Unemployment Compensation Pay- 
ments to Retired Federal Employees, June 
1959-——Department of Labor, by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States,” transmit- 
ted to the Speaker of the House, Apr. 26, 
1960, 33 pages. 


claimant had exhausted all the appeals pro- 
cedures provided in the law: Yet now in 
complete disregard of that congressional pro- 
vision to protect State authority, the 
intervening in Indiana. And it is hol 
over Indiana’s head the extreme penalty of 
withholding administrative funds and col- 
lecting an extra $80 million from employers. 

The Department's apologia goes to as- 
tounding Iengths to create an impression of 
Digest falsehood. It continually resorts to 
the old routine of setting up a straw man— 
something the Digest never actually said— 
and then knocking it down. For example, 
the Department's letter in one instance 
(point 15, p. 11) claims. a Digest statement 
was “false.” Yet it is able to. level this 
charge only by badly misquoting the article. 
The Department claims that the Digest 
said: “For 6 months (in Pennsylvania) every 
person who had run through all his com- 
pensation hauled in an additional 15 weeks.” 
It then replied that there were those who 
found work and dropped out before the 15- 
week period ended. However, the original 
article explicitly said “* * * every person on 
the rolls who had run. through his compen- 
sation hauled in an additional 15 weeks of 
benefits.” As the Bureau’s defender, the 
Labor Department curiously omits the un- 
derlined words which make it clear that 
those who were still unemployed—‘on the 
rolls”—collected for 15 more weeks: 

Another instance of the straw man trick: 
Trying to destroy the story’s documented 
evidence that the pressures of our welfare 
bureaucracy cause money to be wasted on 
loafers, the Department says: “Loafers, etc. 
have never been legally entitled to benefits” 
(point 2, p. 2). The article never said that 
the law intended that loafers should collect 
benefits. Mr. Brown completely misses the 
basic point of the story: that these abuses 
beat the system and thus go on within the 
law. In fact, on page 42, column 2, of the 
article this point was specifically underlined 
in regard to-the question of fraud. The 
story stated: “While all the rackets men- 
tioned thus far have beaten the system 
within the law, unemployment assistance is 
also plagued by illegal abuses.” 

A further method which the Department’s 
defense has used to foster an impression of 
inaccuracy is the recitation of deserts of de- 
tail under the label of “The Facts.” This 
was done in an effort to undermine the spe- 
cific cases in the article, but not once do 
these details alter the validity of RD’s sum- 
marizations. They only emphasize the 
senseless rationale that the Bureau relies 
upon to justify benefit payments. For ex- 
ample, a reading of the Hollywood case 
(point 6, p. 5) is Just proof that our welfare 
apparatus has reached the point where au- 
thorities can seriously talk themselves into 
letting a 12-year-old boy collect unemploy- 
ment compensation rather than earn up to 
$28 a ‘lay. 

The Labor Department’s letter defends 
the BES refusal to release results of the 
30,000 claimant investigations it financed 
with the explanation that these studies 
were not aimed at measuring the extent of 
fraud, and therefore the BES promised the 
States it would not give out the data. 
(Point 21, p. 16). This is an astonishing 
statement when, for example, during Con- 
gressional appropriations hearings for fiscal 
1957 Mr. Robert Goodwin, BES Director, 
cited general figures from these same inves- 
tigations in order to indicate the amount 
of fraud in the system* Because Mr. Good- 
win himself chose to use this material pub- 
licly as a yardstick for fraud, I contended 
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*House Appropriations Subcommittee 
hearings for Departments of Labor, and 
HEW for fiscal 1957, p. 174. 


hard facts about fraud. Last year it re- 
fused to let me Iook at any answers to a 
questionnaire on fraud sent in to the BES 
by the States. When an interview with 
Walter T. Niziol, BES “consultant” on the 
project, was sought, barriers were flung up. 
“All his answers will have to be in writing 
and approved by me and perhaps others 
above me,” declared BES Assistant Director 
R. G. Wagenet. He added: “You've been 
busying yourself around here for months; 
you ought to Know what the routine is by 
now.” 

But I am not the only one who has en- 
countered difficulties in connection with 
fraud. Mr. Newell Brown, who signed the 
Department’s communication protesting our 
article, also has had problems with the BES. 
Not too long ago when he was Director of 
New Hampshire’s Division of Employment 
Security, he came to Washington and told 
a Senate Committee that “over the years” 
the BES had given him funds “for less than 
two people on fraud detection.” He added: 
“I think I need more people for fraud. I 
have been unable to get the money.” ¢ 

While I would be more than glad to pro- 
vide a full rundown of every point raised 
by the Department, suffice it to say here 
that, ss in the above instances, not one of 
them holds water when compared to the 
facts and the original story in its full con- 
text. Rather than being a solid finding of 
inaccuracy, the Labor Department's defense 
consists of mere countercharges, opinions and 
interpretations. 

The article charged and proved that un- 
employment “compensation” was going: ex- 
travagantly to freeloaders, with official sanc- 
tion. And this charge still stands. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH O. GILMORE. 


“Senate Finance Committee Hearings on 
E.R. 5173, March, 1954, p. 47. 





A Tribute to Mr. Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday there appeared in the 
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New York Times an excellent tribute to 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

I, too, was pleased to join with 28 top 
leaders of the American labor movement 
in paying tribute to a man whose for- 
ward-looking have always kept 
at heart the best interests of the working 
men and women of the country. As a 
fellow New Jerseyite, I am happy to see 
such ability, such dedication receive rec- 
ognition. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial from the Times printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 1, 1960] 
A TRIBUTE TO Mr. MITCHELL 

The testimonial dinner given to Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, sponsored by 28 
top leaders of the American labor movement, 
was a tribute to a man who has amply de- 
served it. The occasion was unique both 
because of the kind of people responsible for 
it, and the character of the recipient himself. 
It would be almost unbelievable, if it hadn’t 
happened, that so large and influential a 
group of unionists, whose politics are tradi- 
tiorally Democratic, should honor a Cabinet 
member in an administration whose poMcies 
labor has so bitterly attacked. 

Remarkable, too, is the man who for al- 
most 7 years has kept the confidence and 
respect of a Republican President and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and of leaders of or- 
ganized labor—with all of whom he often 
differed widely. This could only have been 
done by an unassuming person of stubborn 
integrity, dedicated to the welfare of the 
Nation’s workers, intimately familiar with 
the conditions of their life and well aware 
both of the possibilities, and the limitations, 
of methods to improve their lot. 

Mr. Mitchell, in short, is an idealist of rare 
sophistication. We, too, applaud his achieve- 
ment. 


Thirteenth Anniversary of the U.S. 
National Student Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the U.S. 
National Student Association, an organ- 
ization with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, will hold its 13th anniversary 
meeting from August 21 to September 1 
at the University of Minnesota in Min- 
neapolis. I know that many of my col- 
leagues in Congress will want to join me 
in sending anniversary greetings to the 
association. 

USNSA is a confederation of the stu- 
dent governments in nearly 400 colleges 
throughout the Nation, dedicated to in- 
creasing students’ recognition of their 
responsibilities in regard to local, na- 
tional and international affairs. It has 
succeeded in increasing student aware- 
ness of current issues to a remarkable 
degree. 

Successful student exchange programs 
with Latin American nations have been 
forged by the National Student Associa- 
tion at times when diplomats from those 
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countries and ours have found it diffi- 
cult to sit down at the same table. The 
association has sponsored valuable study 
projects in fields of human relations 
and educational resources. Letters from 
association members in favor of the re- 
peal of the National Defense Education 
Act disclaimer affidavit provided valu- 
able expressions of student opinion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment of the aims, achievements and 
makeup of the U.S. National Student 
Association be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE U.S. NA- 
TIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

The U.S. National Student Association 
(USNSA) is a confederation of student gov- 
ernments in colleges and universities 
throughout the Nation. Its national lead- 
ership—this year as in previous years—has 
been elected by the National Student Con- 
gress, the largest single meeting of college 
students in the Nation, comprised of dele- 
gates elected by the member schools of the 
USNSA. This year the National Student 
Congress will be held August 21 through 
September 1 at the University of Minnesota 
in Minneapolis, making the 13th anniver- 
sary of this nationwide organization of 
American students. 

USNSA’s National Student Congress is a 
legislature for the expression of student 
opinion while at the same time affording 
students an. opportunity to experience de- 
mocracy and develop leadership skills. 
USNSA’s work is both domestic and inter- 
national in scope. 

The work of the USNSA in the interna- 
tional student community was recognized 
in a statement of evaluation adopted by the 
three major deans’ organizations in the 
United States—the National Association of 
Women’s Deans and Counselors, the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association, and the 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators—declaring that the USNSA 
has “spearheaded and led the mobilization 
of the unions of students of the free world 
in combating the partisan propaganda and 
distortion of truth fostered by the Commu- 
nist-led International Union of Students.” 

USNSA’s 1959-60 program in the interna- 
tional student community included: 

USNSA’s foreign student leadership proj- 
ect entered its fifth year of operation, with 
special scholarship provided for 14 foreign 
students from underdeveloped areas. The 
student leaders spent a full academic year 
on selected American campuses with re- 
duced study loads, in order to study the 
structures and operation of American cam- 
pus organizations. Seventeen students ar- 
riving in this country next month will 
bring the total number of foreign student 
leaders participating in this project to 75. 

The Eighth Interritional Student Rela- 
tions Seminar now ‘n progress at USNSA’s 
Office in Philadelph’., Pa. Fifteen outstand- 
ing student leade:s have been awarded full 
scholarships fo. an intensive 9-week semi- 
nar in international relations and the in- 
ternational student community. 

Continuation of a program in which re- 
gional international student relations semi- 
mars are conducted throughout the Nation 
during the acedamic year. 

Twenty-one academic scholarships have 
been made available for Algerian refugee 
student leaders. The program is now in 
operation with 16 Algerian refugees study- 
ing in American colleges and universities. 

USNSA will send five representatives to 
the International Student Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, this August. As a 
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member of tthe International Student Con- 
ference, USNSA will be one of 66 national 
unions of students represented. , 

An em appeal for funds to aid 
students in Chile following the devastating 
earthquakes and tidal waves. 

Establishment of a program of special 
technical assistance to all national unions 
of students which is being administered by 
the coofdinating secretariat of the Interna- 
tional Student Conference. 

A program of travel in Latin America to 
ascertain the needs of student communi- 
ties there so as to develop programs through 
which some of these needs may be alle- 
viated. 

Representation at the Latin American 
Student Conference in Caracas, Venezuela, 
in September 1959 and at the European 
Student Welfare Conference and the Inter- 
national Student Travel Conference in the 
Benelux countries in October 1959. 

Completion of a long-term academic ex- 
change agreement negotiated by represent- 
atives of USNSA and the Polish National 
Union of Students, under which two Amer- 
ican students studied in Polish universities 
and two Polish students spent an academic 
year in the United States. The program will 
be continued next year and both national 
unions of students are in the process of 
selecting qualified participants. 

USNSA representatives are now negotiating 
with representatives of the Soviet Union 
for a long- and short-term academic ex- 
change. Under the terms of the agreement, 
two American students will study for one 
full academic year in the Soviet Union and 
two Russian students will come to the United 
States. A special section of the agreement 
guarantees to participants of the exchange 
complete access to all necessary records in 
both countries. The terms of the short-term 
exchange are not yet complete. The program 
is expected to begin in September of 1960. 

USNSA raised funds for the development 
of a work camp project in Sakiet-Sidi-Yous- 
sef to rebuild an educational institution 
destroyed during a bombing of that city. 

In the 12 months since the last National 
Student Congress, the USNSA has completed 
an impressive series of successful programs 
domestically, including: 

Campus consultations: USNSA staff mem- 
bers have traveled to over 150 member and 
nonmember campuses, providing local stu- 
dent leaders with help in evaluating their 
own performances and in improving their 
liaison with their counterparts in other areas 
of the country. 

Publication of a series of four books upon 
completion of the student responsibility 
project, a major innovation in educational 
programing financed by a $25,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation, and involving 
experimental programs on 15 pilot campuses 
and in 2 pilot regions. The student respon- 
sibility project stressed three areas: Student 
reponsibility in college teacher recruitment, 
student responsibility in counseling and 
tutoring, and better utilization of existing 
educational resources. 

Conipletion of the first year of the southern 
student project, a program involving work 
with southern student leaders toward in- 
creasing understanding in human relations, 
financed by a $60,000 Field Foundation grant. 
This program includes a southwide student 
seminar on human relations to be held this 
August at the University of Minnesota, bring- 
ing together 15 student leaders, 5 each from 
all white, integrated, and all Negro colleges, 
for a 5-week period. 

The Second Annual -Student Editors’ Con- 
ference on International News Coverage, co- 
sponsored with the Overseas Press Club of 
America and financed by Time magazine, 
Seventeen magazine and the Foundation for 
Youth and Student Affairs. Approximately 
125 student editors and 60 club members 
spent 4 days in February in the club head- 
quarters in New York City. 
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Completion of the first year of operation 
of the University Press Service, a simulated 
wire serivce for college newspapers resulting 
from the desire of student editors to receive 
news from other campuses in order to 
strengthen the ties of the student commun- 





y. 

The National Student Conference on the 
sit-in movement, held April 22 and 23 in 
Washington, D.C., brought together student 
body presidents from colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the Nation to learn about 
and discuss the southern student protest 
movement. 

Supplying information to students at 
member campuses on the status of legisla- 
tion pertaining to students and education in 
the U.S. Congress, so that students may take 
informed and responsible action on. issues 
affecting them. 

The USNSA also provides low-cost stu- 
dent tours of Europe through its travel 
subsidiary, Education Travel, Inc., located in 
New York City. This year also marked the 
opening of a west coast office in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Recognition of the work of the USNSA 
Was expressed in messages of encouragement 
to the participants of the 12th National 
Student Congress held in August 1959, at the 
University of Illinois. 


The programs and policies of the USNSA 
have been carried out this year by young 
leaders elected at the 12th National Student 
Congress. 

Donald A. Hoffman, 24, president. A sec- 
ond-year law student on leave from the 
University of Wisconsin where he served as 
student body president in 1957-58. He was 
selected as 1 of 15 student leaders to partici- 
pate in the Seventh International Student 
Relations Seminar in 1958. 

Curtis B. Gans, 23, national affairs vice 
president. A graduate of the University of 
North Carolina where he served as editor 
of the Daily Tar Heel in 1958-59. He was a 
participant in the 1958 International Stu- 
dent Relations Seminar. 

Isabel S. Marcus, 22, international affairs 
vice president. A senior on leave from 
Barnard College where she was elected stu- 
dent body president in the spring of 1959. 
She was selected for the 1958 International 
Student Relations Seminar. 

B. James Kweder, 22, program vice presi- 
dent, is a graduate of Allegheny College when 
he was a student body president in 1958~59. 
He also participated in the 1958 Interna- 
tional Student Relations Seminar. 

Richard Rettig, 24, program vice president. 
A graduate of the University of Washington 
and former chairman of the great northwest 
region of USNSA. 


The 382 colleges and universities, with a 
total enrollment exceeding 1,200,000 stu- 
dents, constitute the U.S. National Student 
Association, 





Review of a Congressional Internship 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion—if it is to meet the great challenges 
of our times—requires a citizenry closely 
attuned to, understanding of, and coop- 
erating with the Government of the 
Nation. 
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Despite the constructive efforts of our 
school system to implant such knowl- 
edge, however, I find evidence, time after 
time, that folks—well-meaning, honest, 
civic-minded Americans—have not, in 
many cases—had a real opportunity to 
see, observe, and understand the prac- 
tical workings of government. 

In recent years, the Wisconsin Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, headquartered on 
the campus of the: University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been participating in a congres- 
sional internship program. The purpose 
has been to enable outstanding students 
to come to Washington, for a week or a 
month, to acquire a better knowledge of 
the practical workings of the Federal 
Government, of political life itself and of 
the broad scope of duties and responsi- 
bilities of Members of Congress. 

From experience, I believe the pro- 
gram is a highly useful; enlightening and 
educational effort to provide more of our 
outstanding young people with a real 
knowledge of operations of the Federal 
Government and the work of public serv- 
ants, like ourselves. 

This year, I was privileged to have a 
fine outstanding student, Miss Barbara 
Chryst, of Madison, Wis., as an interne 
in my office. Miss Chryst, selected by 
the Wisconsin Citizenship Clearing 
House, attends Edgewood College of the 
Sacred Heart of Madison. 

Prior to the completion of her intern- 
ship—which terminated yesterday— 
Barbara reviewed briefly the significance 
of her participation in this fine program. 
Reflecting the deep impressions of her 
experience—in a keen, sensitive, under- 
standing way—I ask unanimous consent 
to have the brief review printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY BARBARA CHRYST, 
CONGRESSIONAL INTERNE 

When I first heard of this opportunity to 
spend a month in the office of a Senator, I 
must admit it sounded appealing but very 
remote with regard to myself. When I 
found out I was to spend a month with 
Senator Wier, I could not imagine what I 
would do in this capacity. 

Now that the month is over I can say that 
it has proven to be one of the most thrilling 
experiences of my life. It has been an edu- 
cation and a vacation at the same time. 
My only hope is that I have made the most 
of this tremendous opportunity. 

I have come to realize that the life of a 
Senator is one that consists of a good deal 
more time and effort than most of us are 
willing to spend with probably less compen- 
sation in the long run than most of us 
would be satisfied with. In the case of 
Senator Witry, I was particularly impressed 
with his conscientious interest in everyone 
who stopped in to see him or who wrote to 
him. This interest was manifest also in his 
staff who saw that everything possible was 
done to satisfy the Senator’s constituents. 

In my case in particular, the staff took 
time to explain to me their individual func- 
tion in the procedures of the office and to 
answer any questions I might have. They 
saw to it that I became familiar with the 
kinds of work that are handled in the office 
of a Senator. In addition, they provided 
me with opportunities to see the various 
phases of the Government process, such as 
observing sessions of the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, the Supreme Court and 
attending committee hearings. They also 


and our Government is really “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 


citizen because of it and only wish that I 


seam adequately express my appreciation 
‘or it. 





Prejudice in Industry 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an address by the Honorable 
Boyd Leedom, Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, before the Na- 
tional Paperboard Association at White 
oa Springs, W. Va., on May 24, 

Entitled, “Haunting Problems in Labor 
Relations,” it contains much sound 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen~ 
dix of the Recorp. 

HAUNTING PROBLEMS IN LABOR RELATIONS 


I have been under a compulsion to make a 
speech entitled “The Anatomy of Prejudice.” 
I presume this is because prejudice relating 
to politics and racial disturbances has been 
so much in the news. Doubtless, the word 
anatomy has been greatly overworked in 
titles lately, and some of you may well won- 
der whether such a subject falls within the 
area of expertise of the Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Instead, I have chosen as my title for to- 
day’s talk, “Haunting Problems in Labor 
Relaticns.” Before discussing these haunt- 
ing problems, which involve prejudice in the 
field of industrial relations, I must allude to 
prejudice in other aspects of our lives, for 
the purpose of revealing the character of 
bias. 

A definition of prejudice is: preconceived 
judgment or opinion; unreasonable predilec- 
tion or objection; especially an opinion or 
leaning adverse to anything without just 
grounds, or before sufficient knowledge. 

This definition is relevant to my subject 
because certain problems in labor relations, 
some that legislation cannot cure, relate to 
attitudes having no justifiable basis. A 
couple are basic—one, a prejudice that many 
people have against labor unions just be- 
cause a union is a union; and two, the 
assumption by some labor leaders that man- 
agement is blind to the viewpoint of its 
employees and always seeks to serve itself 
and to exploit them. 

This is not to say that problems growing 
out of prejudice are the most distressing at 
the Board, or that there is not at times good 
reason and some grounds for distrust and 
opposition between management and unions. 
But, such grounds would not relate to the 
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union or to management, as such, but rather 

to corrupt or selfish leadership, or unreason- 

able or arrogant or undemocratic or back- 

ward officers, within these institutions. 
BASED ON EMOTION 


Since prejudice is unjustified opposition 
based on emotion, it goes far beyond, in fact 
often engulfs and obliterates, a reasonable 
opposition. For emotiqnal conduct is 
stronger and more persistent than reason- 
able conduct, and this is especialiy so when 
it is improperly motivated or sparked by 
prejudice. 

A colleague ani I attended the opening 
day of baseball this season. Some of the 
Washington Senators, both varieties, have 
not been doing too well these days, as you 
know. There was.a big crowd, people were 
milling around on their way into the stands, 
and the police officers were having a hard 
time in keeping them separated from the 
automobiles and in controlling traffic. 

One eager motorist sought to sneak over 
@ cross walk ahead of an oncoming horde of 
pedestrians, contrary to a colored traffic of- 
ficer’s direction. ‘The officer yelled at him 
loudly—gave him a typical “cop’s” bawling 
out, but good. 

At that moment, an immature, insecure 
foot soldier hurried by us and bravely said 
to his companion, “If that black s.o.b. yelled 
at me that way, I'd run over him.” 

Washington, as you may know, is now 
pretty well integrated. My colleague com- 
mented wryly and very realistically, “He had 
better not run over that cop in this crowd. 
He'd be lynched.” 

Pure prejudice prompted the pedestrian’s 
appraisal of the conduct of the officer. As- 
suming that there was reason to complain, 
the reason clearly had nothing to do with 
the dark skin of the policeman. The officer 
had had his training at the hands of light- 
skinned officers and had observed their per- 
formances. He was like them. And he may 
have added to his performance on this par- 
ticular day a little of his own perverse na- 
ture, which, in turn, had little or nothing to 
do with his complexion. 

My colleague’s statement about the lynch- 
ing indicates the dangers that lie in prej- 
udice, for, given somewhat more aggravated 
circumstances, real trouble approaching a 
riot, wholly unwarranted of course, could 
have followed. 


MAKINGS OF PREJUDICE 


Modern American prejudice is acutely sen- 
sitive to color. But the color factor must be 
only a symptom and not really a cause of this 
dangerous infection of our society. Prej- 
udice seems to be the weapon of majorities 
their conflicts with minorities. Unfortun- 
ately, it is quite certain that those who now 
suffer from prejudice will utilize it whenever 
the tables are turned. 

Just why prejudice develops in some con- 
flicting situations and not in others is hard 
to understand. Prejudice is very devious. 
It seems that in certain situations it grows 
out of reasoned opposition. Thus, for ex- 
ample, an ever so intelligent expounder of 
the protestant viewpoint, expressing reason- 
able concern over such a problem as the 
American politicai principle of separation of 
church and State, is very apt to depart from 
reason and reveal real prejudice through a 
display of obvious rancor. Where hateful 
expression occurs, there prejudice is most 
likely lurking. 

The factor that imparts prejudice to a 
conflict is elusive, as I have indicated. Often 
however, when reason clearly fails, expe- 
diency opens the door, and prejudice comes 
in. 

Thus it is, I am quite sure, with many 
businessmen and union leaders in their at- 
titudes toward each other. Because people 
love their own prejudices, it is not unusual 
to find businessmen who instinctively bristle 
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at a suggestion. that their opposition to 
unions is based on emotion rather than rea- 
son, or to find union leaders who bridle when 
criticized for outrageous attitudes toward 
business. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT PREJUDICE 


My purpose here is not to suggest the re- 
moval of all opposition between union and 
management but to urge only the elimina- 
tion of prejudice as a cause of opposition. 
A brief look at the historical conflict between 
labor and management is in order. 

The conflict began with man’s effort to 
work out his existence. The acquisition of 
the essentials of food, clothing, and shelter, 
puts each man in competition with all other 
men. This most basic conflict revealed in 
history assumes larger proportions when 
man’s selfich nature compels him to seek and 
acquire much more than he could possibly 
need; and man has done this aggressively 
and with avarice, even though his effort in 
some parts of the world still impede his fel- 
lowmen in eking out their bare existence. 

Out of this struggle have come various 
forms of domination of one group by another, 
along with various forms of restraint on the 
dominating group in an effort to hold the 
conflict within reasonable bounds. History 
has witnessed such economic systems as 
ancient slavery, the feudal system, crafts- 
men’s guilds, modern slavery, trade unionism, 
American democracy, and the _ Soviet’s 
scheme of subjugation of man to the state. 
Judged by all the gross imbalance between 
those who worked and those who hired or 
enslaved under all other systems, the pres- 
ent national labor concept of America under 
the much denounced Taft-Hartley Act and 
its more recent and equally maligned off- 
spring, the Landrum-Griffin legislation, is 
nearly perfect. In appraising our present 
regulation we will do well to keep in mind 
the experiences of other peoples and other 
times. 

CHANGING CONCEPTS 


Searcely anything is as hard to accept as 
change. There has been ingrained in the 
human being for numberless centuries the 
notion that he who hires should dictate 
terms. It is, therefore, very difficult for 
some to accept wholeheartedly the American 
concept that the worker has the right to join 
with his fellow workers to bargain concern- 
ing his working conditions. It is a tribute 
to our democracy that, in the main, there 
is good acceptance of this concept, for 
American industry does have enlightened 
management that not only accepts willingly 
the provisions of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act but relies heavily on its em- 
ployees’ union representatives and counts 
them indispensable in our present highly 
productive industrial system. I have been 
told by some big business operators that they 
could not possibly operate successfully if 
their industrial plants were not organized. 

It is, however, also true that this resist- 
ance to change still manifests itself among 
some in their unwillingness to conduct their 
labor relations within the true spirit of the 
act. Analysis of such resistance both among 
unions and management discloses that some 
of it grows out of prejudice. 

In some parts of the country the notion 
still prevails that one local union cannot 
represent employees of mixed races. A de- 
vice that has been worked out to serve this 
particular prejudice is something like the 
separate but equal theory applied to schools 
before the Supreme Court held such theory 
unconstitutional. 

Two locals are formed to represent the 
same unit of workers, with white employees 
in one and colored in the other. Whether 
or not such an arrangement impinges on the 
National Labor-Management Relations Act 
has not been directly before the Board in 
recent years; indeed, not during my time 
under the Eisenhower-Nixon administration. 
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But when it was last before the Board, the 
system of two locals—with separate but 
equal representation being given the 
workers—was approved because it did not 
raise a question of racial discrimination in 
contravention of the act.t , 


RELATED QUESTION 


About that time, a related question arose 
as to whether, after a Board certification of 
a local union for a unit of both colored and 
white employees, it was proper to establish 
a separate local for the colored employees, 
with the certified local (1) remaining, as it 
had always been, the local for the white em- 
Ployees, (2) executing a contract with the 
employer, and (3) applying such contract 
terms as the checkoff and inferentially the 
maintenance of membership provision to 
members of the colored local, as well. 

Again, the Board said that the establish- 
ment of a separate local for the Negro em- 
ployees did not constitute per se a sub- 
version of its unit finding. The Board, how- 
ever, felt that the union had abused the 
standards of conduct required under sec- 
tion 9(a), in that it had used its statutory 
power as exclusive representative to compel 
dues payments and continuance of mem- 
bership with respect to the colored local, an 
organization which was not the certified 
union and which, under the certification and 
the contract, had no legal standing® 

Sometimes, unions will refuse membership 
or apprenticeship to Negroes with the result 
that where an employer seeks workers from 
such a union, Negroes are not referred. This 
problem has been much in the news as the 
AFL-CIO and the Committee of which Vice 
President Dick Nixon is Chairman, that is, 
the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, have moved with vigor against 
this practice. 


NIXON’S SUMMARY 


Perhaps one of the best summations of 
the basic problem of inequities among races 
on the job was given by Vice President 
Nixon when he made this simple, eloquent 
statement: 

“America cannot afford the moral, eco- 
nomic and the international cost of preju- 
dice and discrimination * * * the American 
Revolution will not be complete until the 
ideals of independence, equality, and free- 
dom * * * are a reality not only for Amer- 
icans but for people throughout the world.” 

Aside from the fundamental issue of a 
man’s right to his fair place in the labor 
market, on sheer moral grounds, there is 
also the matter of the tremendous manpower 
loss we sustain when we do not make full 
use of all our people’s talents. The Vice 
President has spoken of this often. He has 
enthusiastically upheld the President’s civil 
rights proposal of last February and de- 
clared, “This problem of yacial relations is 
not just a southern problem; it is a northern 
problem too * * *.” He recognizes it as a 
global problem as well. 

NONDISCRIMINATION CLAUSES 


Because Government contracts carry non- 
discrimination clauses it can be presumed 
that the employer involved in such a con- 
tract intends to adhere to his contractual 
obligation. Of course, it would be a viola- 
tion of Taft-Hartley by both the union and 
the employer if the union caused the em- 
ployer, who was subject to the act, to refuse 
to hire an employee, no matter what his 
color, for want of union membership. 

It also follows that any employer con- 
fronted with this situation and recognizing 
that racial prejudice is the obstacle, could 
employ Negroes and once hired could retain 
them, notwithstanding a union security 
contract, if the Negroes tendered union dues. 


1 Atlanta Oak Flooring, 62 NLRB 973. 
*Larus & Brother Company, Inc., 62 NLRB 
1074. 
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The practice of denial of union membership 
to colored employees cannot be justified on 
the ground that mixed locals do not function 
well, when so many unions throughout the 
land have demonstrated to the contrary. 
Rather, it seems to stem from one of those 
attitudes which has no justifiable basis. 
ISSUE IN NLRB ELECTIONS 


Similar problems have found their way into 
Board-conducted elections because one of the 
parties injects the racial issue. In such cases, 
the union has a policy with respect to race 
in the allocation of jobs which is at odds with 
that of the employer, or with that of a com- 
peting union. The one injecting the racial 
issue endeavors by speeches or otherwise to 
tie in job retention or job lecs for one of the 
races with the outcome of the election. 

While some might seek to justify such 
statements as mere predictions which fall 


within the free speech provisions of the act - 


because they are neither threats nor promises 
and only forecast what will happen as a result 
of union selection or rejection, I do not so 
view them. 

As I said in just such a case* “The 
consequence of injecting the racial issue 
where racial prejudices are likely to exist is 
to pit race against race and thereby distort 
a clear choice on the issue of unionism. 
Clearly, to draw the issue along these lines 
does not effectuate the policies of the act. 
The implications are far greater, in my 
opinion, than the reaches of the act, for 
they bespeak an assault upon the spirit of our 
Constitution.” 


THE BIG PREJUDICE 


Then, in addition to the foregoing problems 
growing out of bias of one kind or another, 
there is the big prejudice to which I have 
already made reference. , 

On the one side, we find the emotionally 
charged determination on the part of some 
employers that no union, however good for 
his employees or his business, is going to work 
its way into his business affairs. On the 
other side.is the fractious type of union 
leader who spends much of his time in villify- 
ing his own organizations’ sources of being, 
that is, the business enterprises which pay 
wages to his own union's members. 

This latter attitude puzzles me greatly, 
for I can imagine no more useless member 
of society than a trade union leader whose 
tactics, if followed to a logical conclusion, 
could lead only to the extermination of 
business enterprise and the elimination from 
the ranks of labor of his own dues-paying 
union members. 


ALTERNATIVE IS PLAIN 


The alternative to this is plain. The seg- 
ment of management. about which I am 
speaking should yield its stubborn antiunion 
position in favor of our national enlightened 
concept: of labor’s right to bargain collec- 
tively. It should accept this concept as 
part of the mores of our American society 
with a degree of enthusiasm no less at least 
than that with which it surrenders so much 
of its profits to the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. The higher living standards, in- 
creased national prosperity and human hap- 
piness which flow from the implementation 
of this national labor concept are benefits 
comparable to those which flow directly 
from government through the income taxes 
we pay. 

As for the type of leadership in unions 
of which I have spoken, it is plain that their 
constituents would do well to replace them 
with men of broader vision and with atti- 
tudes more compatible with a well-function- 
ing society. Their shortsightedness, if al- 
lowed to continue, is but a guarantee of 
industrial strife. 

How can we assure this much needed 
harmonious teamwork between American 
business on one hand and union leadership 





* Westinghouse Electric Corporation (119 
NLRB 117). 
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on the other? Although at times within 
our grasp, it seems to have eluded us. 

I have witnessed during my 5 years as 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board several years of real labor peace and 
an alltime low in time lost through strikes. 

But this was not to last; as recently as 
8 months to a year ago the picture again 
looked dark. There seemed to, be a harden- 
ing of attitudes, and the huge steel strike 
was a point of climax. Then, out of the blue, 
came the settlement of that strike. The in- 
dustrial picture has brightened ever since. 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK .. 


Welcome signs of spring have followed this 
big freeze in labor-management relations. 
Old molds of prejudice seem to have been 
broken. 

Labor leaders have been photographed in 
apparent moods of cooperation with Govern- 
ment leaders of a political party in which 
labor leaders ordinarily have not sought to 
wield their influence; Vice President Dick 
Nrxon, sometimes maligned by some labor 
leaders, garnered an amazing write-in vote 
for President.in a section of Pensylvania 
where the electorate is made up largely of 
union members; the first quarter of 1960 
showed that the number of work stoppages 
has been less than in any other similar period 
since the end of World War II, with the 
exception of the first 3 months of 1958; and, 
best of all, among these signs of lesséning 
of prejudices is this: Through the untiring 
efforts of Mr. George Meany of the AFL-CIO, 
of distinguished leaders of business, and of 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower managed to arrange a labor- 
management conference at the summit. 
While no great and immediate achievement 
may now be recognized, this first meeting 
was surely a progressive step. 

SAD MOMENT IN HISTORY 

Recent international events establish this 
as a sad moment in history. An honest man, 
our President, was confronted at a most un- 
fortunate time with an ugly and embar- 


rassing fact made necessary because of the- 


imperfect state of the world society. He 
acted with great dignity, as an honest man 
should act, that is with simple candor, and 
a reasonable effort to amerliorate. It seemed 
@ novel and high point in diplomacy. 

Thank God for the bipartisan support he 
got at home when the powerful forces of evil 
turned on him with unrelenting ferocity; 
and for the grand backing that came to him 
from America’s friends in all parts of the 
world. 

Now here at home all of America must 
eliminate prejudices that divide us and ex- 
emplify in all that we do and say the great 
principle that sets up apart from our de- 
tractors, that is, the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God. Now more 
than ever we must hold fast to charity and 
justice. ¢ 

In this critical time, the least that labor 
and management can do is to stand firmly 
together, to wipe out all differences not based 
on reason, and with new determination pro- 
vide for America, in an hour of great peril, 
what she and the world need most—a thriv- 
ing, sound industrial system that will sus- 
tain free men everywhere, whatever may 
befall. 





Price of Sugar Versus National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, although 
this discussion taking place here today 
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is limited and restricted, there can be no 
doubt as to its grave importance on the 
world scene. 

Forgetting for the moment the overall 
picture of sugar quotas, their desirability 
and even if needs be—their necessity— 
one cannot help but comment on the im- 
pact of our action today upon the world 
leaders, both pro- and anti-United 
States. 

Insofar as I can ascertain from the re- 
port of the committee and from the his- 
tory of this legislation, there appears to 
be a fixation in this Nation as to what 
is reauired from us as members of the 
world society to be allowed to stay free 
and secure in our rights. 

It seems that we may have become the 
world’s chief scapegoat under the all- 
embracing, high-sounding title of “World 
Savior” aided and abetted by our own na- 
tional desires for physical security in our 
homeland. 

You wonder what the price of sugar 
has.to do with national security and any- 
one sometimes wonders the same thing. 
Nevertheless, it is true that we pay about 
twice as much for sugar as any other 
nation on earth. We do so, some say 
for the simple reason of safeguarding 
our breadbasket by assuring our people’s 
supplies for domestic consumption from 
year to year. 

This means that we allocate to each 
sugar producing country a quota of sugar 
purchases at a price about double the 
world market price. Of course, this does _ 
guarantee us the first claim of the sugar 
crop and also as our planners have it 
figured, it buys us friendship and helps 
our neighbors economically. 

All of this may be true, but the time 
is coming when we must face the realities 
of life. 

Our barrel is finally getting near bot- 
tom in both gold and friendship. 

Too many of our friends are so used 
to being paid for being our friends that 
like some personal friends, they are be- 
ginning to take unwarranted privileges 
with both our national security and our 
international reputation. This, in turn, 
causes our true friends to wonder 
whether it is better to kiss us or to kick 
us. 
‘ This is not the time to discuss the right 
or the wrong of our policy of world 
sugar subsidy since the whole question 
of subsidies is one of our gravest national 
problems and our economic sickness and 
will compel us to either change prescrip- 
tions or get a new doctor in the foresee- 
able future. 

Until that day. comes, it is useless to 
beat your head against.a stonewall of old 
ideas, old customs, new slogans and half- 
explained formulas. 

Sufficient to say that this Congress 
will pass the sugar bill, it will play 
politics with the Cuban issue and in a 
few days about 90 percent of the Ameri- 
can people will be fed a line of logic 
through the press, radio and television 
and the Congress will go back to arguing 
about other things. 

In the meantime, the “little King of 
Cuba, Castro” will make hay in the 
propaganda market screaming . about 
American imperalism, economic aggres- 
sion while at the same time confiscating 
billions of dollars worth of American 
enterprise which has contributed more 
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to Cuban economic well-being than any 
other single factor since its emergence as 
a nation. Of course, he can do this with 
impregnability so long as the American 
taxpayer pays him 6 cents a pound for 
sugar and buys most of his crop while he 
demoralizes the world market by selling 
to all comers at 3 cents a pound. 

In plain words, the Congress is giving 
Castro millions of extra dollars to create 
in our hemisphere a festering sore that 
may grow into a Latin bloc of cancer and 
the victim can well be the very good 
neighbor—one United States of America. 

It would be foolish to try to cut off our 
sugar quotas without a reasonable ad- 
justment but to say that we can never get 
away from our policy of dependency 
upon Cuba’s sugar supply is to admit 
that we are failures. 

We have thousands of sugar acres 
lying idle; we can bring in the world 
market as much sugar as Cuba supplies 
us with from friendly Latin American 
countries who have surplus and need our 
business and appreciate our friendship. 

Our aim is not to strangle Cuba’s 
economy—it is to make it healthy again 
by cutting out the venomous poison that 
is being fed into its bloodstream by a 
self-centered, misguided leader. I tried 
to get action on a 3-point program but 
lacking both seniority and prestige, and 
the one is dependent entirely upon the 
other, my suggestions were almost com- 
pletely ignored. 

For the benefit of those who are criti- 
cal of the Congress of the United States, 
I at least want to place on the REcorp 
the suggestions that I believe are reason- 
able and logical in this crazy, mixed-up 
sugar festival. 


One June 27 I called upon the House . 


of Representatives to give serious con- 
sideration to the three-point program in 
the sugar allotment quota as it affects 
Castro’s Cuba. 

I suggested a three-amendment ap- 
proach: 

First, cut out all sugar quota as of the 
end of this year, or sooner; if the House 
deems it advisable, give to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the right and 
the power to restore all or part of the 
quota as he finds it to be in the best in- 
terest of the people. 

Second, reduce the sugar quota by the 
amount of sugar sold to Russia or Com- 
munist satellites at any price less than 
the subsidized price paid by the United 
States on the sugar program. 

Third, put the difference between the 
U.S. price and the world market price 
into certain escrowed funds to be paid to 
any American enterprise injured by the 
Castro policies of expropriation or con- 
fiscation. I pointed out that there 
would not be a deficiency in sugar be- 
cause every sugar producing area in the 
world practically has a surplus, notably 
our friends in Mexico with over a million 
tons and our friendly Latin American 
countries and the Philippines. 

The Castro Cuban Government re- 
cently sold Russia sugar under a 5- 
year program at a price which is about 
one-half charged to the United States. 
This is an outright subsidy to Russia out 
of the kitchen money of American 
housewives. 
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This is a program based upon com- 
monsense and sound logic without any 
feelings of reprisal or economic strait- 
jacketing, but rather a measure to bring 
back some similarity of sanity and eco- 
nomic soundness, 

I still believe the approach to be one 
consistent with American needs for both 
sugar and prestige. 


The Cuban Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Cuba and the Revolution of 
Our Time,” written by Theodore Draper 
and published in the New Leader for 
July 4, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

CUBA AND THE REVOLUTION OF OuR TIME 

(By Theodore Draper) 


Under the banner of nationalism, Castro’s 
regime is heading for “socialism in one 
island.” : 

It is a long way from the rioting students 
of Japan and Turkey to the ruling ex-stu- 
dents of Cuba, but the distance is not so 
great politically and socially. Both the riot- 
ers and the rulers belong to a revolutionary 
type that is little understood in the United 
States, where the equivalent in social back- 
ground is anything but revolutionary. On 
@ recent visit to Cuba, I went to some trou- 
ble to find out what the social background 
of the leaders of the Castro regime was. It 
was not an easy task because they prefer to 
be known as majors and captains of the 
former rebel army. Finally I prevailed on 
one of the young ministers to make a list 
of the professions and ages of every mem- 
ber of the Government. The result was not 
far from what I had expected. 

Every member of Castro’s government at- 
tended a university, came from middle- or 
upper-class homes and became or intended 
to become a professional or intellectual. Of 
the 18 members of the Cuban Government 
in April 1960, there were eight lawyers, one 
professor, one architect, one engineer, one 
naval captain, one doctor, three ex-univer- 
sity students, and two unspecified. Castro's 
father was a well-to-do farmer who sent 
his son to Jesuit schools and the Univer- 
sity of Havana for a career in law. Castro's 
most influential lieutenant, Ernesto Gue- 
vara, is a doctor whose father was an Ar- 
gentine architect and builder. Castro will 
be 34 in August, almost exactly the average 
age of the entire group. 

The Cuban revolution was not a rebellion 
of the workers and peasants; it was a rebel- 
lion by the sons and daughters of the middle 
class in the name of the workers and peas- 
ants. In its present stage, the peasants are 
benefiting from it the most, the workers 
very little or not at all, and the middle class 
as a whole has been marked for destruction. 

I have tried elsewhere to define the nature 
of Castro’s revolution and its place in the 
Communist family of revolutions. In brief, 
despite important differences in background 
between Castro’s circle and the official Cuban 
Communists, the former seem to be heading 
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toward a Cuban variety of “socialism in one 
island” which the latter can unconditionally 
sup as the best available means-for ful- 
filling their own long-range objectives. Yet 
the two groups have fallen out in the past 
and it cannot be ruled out that they may fall 
out again in the future. 

In poor, backward countires like Cuba, rev- 
olutions still issue out of the middle class but 
not in behalf of the middle class. The sons 
and daughters of the bourgeoisie dedicate 
themselves to the destruction of their own 
class in the name of nationalism and social- 
ism. In this respect, Cuba was particularly 
vulnerable because its middle class was rela- 
tively too big as well as too weak. The is- 
land's five universities enrolled about 25,000 
students, with the University of Havanna 
alone accounting for about two-thirds of the 
total, all turning out too many lawyers and 
too few engineers. Only a growing, dynamic 
economy could have assimilated so many 
would-be intellectuals and professionals, 
Middle-class fathers provided their sons with 
educations which their society was too con- 
stricted and stagnant to utilize. 

The social conditions which led to Castro’s 
victory were painfully familiar to every stu- 
dent of Cuban life. Ten years ago, the still 
unrivaled report on Cuba of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment devastatingly exposed what was 
wrong with Cuba—dependence on a single 
crop, sugar; chronic unemployment of the 
mass of sugarworkers for about three- 
fourths of every year; the appallingly high 
rate of illiteracy; the habit of rich Cubans 
of investing their capital abroad, hoarding 
it or sinking it into non-productive real 
estate; the “unstable and static nature” of 
the whole economy. It was no accident that 
Castro’s rebellion owed its success to its 
original base in Oriente Province at the 
eastern end of the island. This largest and 
most populous of Cuba’s provinces ranked 
first in the production of sugar, lowest in 
the proportion of white population, highest 
in the illiteracy rate, lowest in school at- 
tendance and highest in the percentage of 
rural population. Yet the peasant-like 
guajiros of Oriente Province could not make 
their owt revolution; they provided the 
friendly environment and some of the re- 
cruits necessary for the victory: of the pre- 
dominantly middleclass boys from the cities. 

Thus, the Cuban revolution is partly a 
struggle of classes and partly a struggle of 
generations in a form which makes the 
younger generation of the bourgeoisie the 
revolutionary cadre of the more or less 
passive workers and peasants. This is not 
a wholly new situation: Lenin also came out 
of a middle-class landowning family and, like 
Castro, first adopted the law as his profes- 
sion. But the Cuban case is even more 
extreme than the Russian. Whereas the 
Bolshevik intellectuals and professionals 
were most closely linked politically and psy- 
chologically to the Russian working class, 
the revolutionary intellectuals and profes- 
sionals behind Castro identify themselves 
emotionally with the guajiros and Cuban 
collectivism has taken an agrarian far more 
than an industrial form. 

It does not help understanding much to 
dismiss these students and ex-students as 
Communist inspired. Why is Communist 
propaganda so much more effective in one 
place rather than another? Why should the 
younger generation of the middle class -be 
so susceptible to Communist propaganda? 

This situation conforms to no Marxist 
schema; it more nearly corresponds to the 
ideas of the Polish anarchist, Waclaw 
Machajski, made familiar to us by the writ- 
ings of Max Nomad, that a new middle class 
of intellectual workers would install itself 
in power by exploiting the ideals of social- 
ism; but Machajski hardly worked out the 
mechanics of his central thought and could 
not foresee that it would be more applicable 
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to backward than to highly developed capi- 
talist countries. 

Classical Marxism conceived of socialism 
as the culmination of capitalist develop- 
ment without which the prerequisites of 
socialism—an advanced industrial econcmy 
and a preponderant, impoverished prole- 
tariat—could not be fulfilled. But Marx ex- 
pected capitalism to develop too success- 
fully in some places and not successfully 
enough in others. Where capitalism has 
not been successful, the prerequisites of so- 
cialism could not be fulfilled, and where 
capitalism has been successful, the pre- 
requisites of socialism also could not be ful- 
filled—but for different reasons. In the 
former case, the middle class was not strong 
enough, and in the latter case, the middle 
class was too strong. Where capitalism has 
been stunted and the middle class is stag- 
nant, a different development from the one 
that Marx envisioned takes place, urged on 
by a segment of the middle class but anti- 
middle class in nature, and in the name of 
socialism but ultimately antisocialistic in 
character. : 

The enraged, uprooted, superfluous chil- 
dren of the bourgeoisie in underdeveloped 
countries gravitate irresistibly toward the 
ideology of socialism, but they can make use 
only of those aspects of socialism which con- 
ditions permit them to realize. They cannot 
pay heed to the idea that the proletariat 
should liberate itself. They cannot recog- 
nize the existence of prerequisites of social- 
ism, above all an advanced industrial econ- 
omy. They cannot conceive of socialism as 
the fulfillment and complement of political 
democracy. But there is one aspect of social- 
ism on which they can seize without delay 
and without restraint—the full use of the 
state to change the social order. In classical 
Marxism, this aspect was only one of several, 
conditioned by the stage of development at 
which it was put into effect and the social 
relationships which would govern its realiza- 
tion. According to this caricature of social- 
ism, however, there is only one prerequisite— 
the seizure of power, wherever and whenever 
possible. 

In the end, the attempt to force socialism 
on a predominantly agrarian society gener- 
ates the pressures that produce a Communist 
form of totalitarianism. With the best will 
in the world, the order of development can- 
not be inverted—first the revolution, then 
the prerequisites of socialism—without re- 
sulting in something other than the classical 
prospectus of socialism had contemplated. 
Despite vast differences between Cuba and 
Russia, Castro’s “socialism in one island” as- 
sumes some of the essential features of 
Stalin’s “socialism in one country.” 

This is the revolution of our time. It is a 
genuine revolution, bursting out in so many 
places so far apart that it must respond to a 
common set of circumstances and answer a 
similar range of needs. It cannot be dis- 
missed as merely a diabolical aberration be- 
cause it does not live up to our expectations 
or its own advertisements. It demands un- 
derstanding on its own terms, less in terms 
of its theory than of its practice. It ushers 
in a new type of system that is neither capi- 
talist nor socialist, but contains elements of 
both, and emerges where capitalism has not 
succeeded and socialism cannot succeed. 





Sparks From the Forge 


EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Rutland 





(Vt.) Daily Herald on June 29, 1960. 
The writer; Sam Ogden, columnist for 
the Rutland Herald, is widely known in 
Vermont as an independent thinker and 
for his efforts to promote wise natural 
resource policies. He is also known as 
an outspoken advocate of the way of life 
of Vermont small towns. Sam Ogden 
frequently makes a fresh analysis of cur- 
rent affairs, and I believe the Members 
of Congress will be interested to read 
this commentary: 
Sparks FROM THE FoRGE 
(By Sam Ogden) 

I am not a Communist sypmathizer, nor 
is my firm conviction that we are on the 
wrong track in our handling of atomic weap- 
ons based on fear of death and destruction. 
I think that one or the other of these two 
motivations is usually ascribed to those who 
come out against further atomic testing. 
Many intelligent people have assumed that 
such positions have been taken out of fear 
of personal harm. The truth of the matter 
is that the very reverse of this may actually 
be the case; the truly moral person may 
prefer to lose all, his life, his family and 
his liberty rather than to participate in any 
such immoral bestiality as is implicit in 
the use of atomic weapons. 

I would like to have the leaders of the 
Republican Party admit to the possibility 
that there can be disagreement with our 
current foreign policy, which is not Com- 
munist inspired; and I insist that as far as 
political aspirants are concerned, whatever 
their party, explicit statements must make 
it clear where each one stands. It is im- 
proper to insist that disagreement with the 
policies which have forced the United States 
into the position of being the most hated 
Nation in the world, shows a lack of patri- 
otism. To make clear what I am talking 
about here is an excerpt from an editorial 
in a London newspaper: “The State De- 
partment (of the United States) has become 
too accustomed to blame anything that goes 
wrong on the Communists and to believe 
that any objection to American policy must 
be automatically Communist led and in- 
spired.” I think one would have.to go no 
further than the “Letters to the Editor” 
column in this paper to find evidence of 
the same attitude. 

I have become involved in this essay on 
communism and atomic warfare because of a 
conversation I had recently with one of our 
Republican candidates for Congress, and also 
because of James Reston’s article in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald of June 19. This latter 
will speak for itself, and I hope that many 
will read it. Reston says, in part, “We are 
establishing military bases on the fringe of 
the Communist empire, and establishing 
bombers and rockets on those bases * * *, 
We are justified in doing so; but we should 
not be surprised if the Communists use every 
possible device to frustrate our efforts, par- 
ticularly if we reflect on what we would do 
if they established rocket bases Suba.” 

As for my conversation with BU. Gannett 
at Mrs. Ripley Swan’s “meet Bob Gannett 
Party,” it was never carried through to its 
proper conclusion. The setting was perfect, 
such as only a rare day in June in Vermont 
can supply; the Swan’s.garden was lovely, 
the hospitality impeccable, and the assem- 
bled guests as distinguished and intelligent 
@ group as might possibly be imagined, and 
so it was neither the time nor the place for 
a long and serious political discussion. In 
spite of this I did sound off by. saying what I 
thought about the nec®ssity of candidates 
for Congress stating their position on such 
matters as atomic testing and the use of 
atomic weapons. 

I had the feeling that had we been per- 
mitted to discuss the thing through, I might 
have come away with a feeling of mutual 
understanding. But the interruptions were 
continuous, and I took leave after euggest- 
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ing that he read a book called “Fallout—A — 


i 


of Superbombs, Strontium 90, 
Survival.” This book is edited by John M. 
Fowler, and published by Basic Books. It is 
a collection of 12 the 
aspects of atomic warfare testing, 
one written by an acknowledged 
the subject, and each as ob. 
biased as anyone could hope for 
important book, and I expect that 
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read it. More 
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inside the body, not only corrode from within 
but continue wreaking generic havoc with 
the offspring.” : 





A National Fuels Policy Is One of Amer- 
ica’s Most Urgent Items of Unfinished 
Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence issued a statement noting that re- 
cent developments in the international 
competition between America and the 
Soviet Union are warnings that the Con- 
gress of the United States should im- 


mediately undertake a study of the over- 


all fuels situation in this country. 

I agree with this conference repre- 
senting: coal producers, the United Mine 
Workers of America, coal-carrying rail- 
roads, coal-burning electric utilities, and 
mine-equipment manufacturers, that a 
national fuels policy is one of America’s 
most urgent items of unfinished business. 
It is a matter of real concern that legis- 
lation pending in this Congress which 
would cause a joint committee to be 
formed to inquire into the question of 
whether or not such a fuels policy is 
indicated has been subjected to most un- 
fortunate exaggeration and a propa- 
ganda barrage of abuse. 

A few days ago, the National Coal 
Policy Conference noted in a memoran- 
dum that I was joined by 42 Senators in 
sponsoring Senate Congressional Resolu- 
tion 73, while 30 Members of the House 
introduced similar resolutions—all of 
which would authorize Congress to in- 
quire into the negd for a national fuels 
policy. 

Recently, the American Legion called 
for such a policy as being vital to national 
security. More recently, Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review, an oracle of the 13%- 
million member AFL-CIO, declared for 
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“a progressive, integrated, national fuel 
policy.” This publication noted a pre- 
requisite to such a policy would be a far- 
reaching national energy survey which 
should provide the foundations for an 
integrated national policy comprising 
first, abundant supplies at lowest possi- 
ble cost; second, protection of consumer 
and public against monopolistic prac- 
tices; third, Federal leadership, and co- 
operation by States, localities and the 
private sector of the economy; fourth, 
employment of research and technology 
to solve major energy problems; and 
fifth, integration of a national ‘energy 
policy with a national resources policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two significant paragraphs 
from the article in the latest issue of 
Labor’s Economic Review. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Labor’s stakes in such a policy are im- 
mediate and vital. Increased productivity, 
maximum employment, and rising living 
standards of workers, all are dependent upon 
future supplies of energy in abundance and 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Less than a quarter of a century ahead 
looms the problem of how to provide a steady 
and expanding stimulus for economic growth 
to secure job opportunities for millions more 
Americans who will be entering the labor 
market. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Jo- 
seph E. Moody, president of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, pointed out in 
the conference statement yesterday that 
the anti-American demonstrations in 
Japan, the imminent invasion of Soviet 


oil into American-owned Cuban refiner- . 


ies, and other symptoms of international 
disorder and trade pressures as evidence 
that the United States urgently needs a 


fuels policy as an essential ingredient of 


national security. 

In connection with the NCPC state- 
ment there was released a booklet by 
that group entitled “A Naticnal Fuels 
Policy: One of America’s Most Urgent 
Needs.” ‘This publication examines the 
serious problems plaguing all three basic 
domestic fuels industries—oil; coal, and 
natural gas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed further in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, extracts from the 
booklet to which I have referred. 


There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


The world glut of oil is causing serious 
concern among domestic American petroleum 
producers as prices are slashed and high 
costs make new exploration and drilling in 
the continental United States unprofitable. 
The natural gas industry, hampered by rigid 
controls, rising pipeline construction costs, 
and the swelling importation of gas from 
Canada is facing an uncertain future. And 
coal, America’s most abundant fuel and her 
main dependence for the tremendous growth 
expected in electric power and industrial 
capacity, is existing today at little more than 
a standby production level—a level that is 
dangerous to national security and threatens 
our future industrial growth. 

All of these facts point to the very critical 
need for development of a sound national 
fuels policy, a need that must be met at 
once if America’s essential domestic fuels 
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industries are to prosper and continue to 
serve the Nation in the critical months ahead 
as well as the years of the future. re > 

The present unhappy situation of domestic 
fuels can be traced to the lack of a single, 
integrated policy to guide the energy indus- 
tries. It should also be pointed out that 
many agencies of government—Federal, 
State, and even local, have develope? literally 
hundreds of separate policies dealing with 
separate energy industries in separate, 
limited ways. * * * 

Sometimes these policies overlap, some- 
times they conflict, sometimes they leave 
large and important areas completely un- 
covered. As long as this situation goes un- 
changed, our Nation’s energy industries will 
be in trouble—perenially faced with the 
problem of basing their operations on the 
ever-shifting foundations of bureaucratic 
whim. * * * 

If the United States is to protect itself, 
if it is to insure its continued strength, 
if it is to be able to meet any demands 
placed on it in peace or war, it is absolutely 
essential that a single, integrated, overall 
policy be adopted to guide the future of our 
vital energy resources. 

If this basic segment of our economy is 
allowed to languish unattended the United 
States will be placing itself in very real 
jeopardy—an action which the Congress 
cannot and must not countenance. 


Address by Ambassador H. Freeman Mat- 
thews on the 10th Anniversary of the 
Signing of the Fulbright Agreement Be- 
tween Austria and the United States, 
Given in the Great Festsaal of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, June 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 10 
years ago, on June 6, 1950, an agreement 
was signed by the representatives of the 
governments of Austria and the United 
States which provided for the exchange 
of professors, scientists, teachers, and 
students. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an address by Ambassador H. 
Freeman Matthews on the 10th anni- 
versary of the signing of that agree- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREss OF AMBASSADOR H. FREEMAN MarT- 
THEWS ON THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SIGNING OF THE FULBRIGHT AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN AUSTRIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
GIVEN IN THE GREAT FESTSAAL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIENNA, JUNE 1960 
Ten years ago, on June 6, 1950, an agree- 

ment was signed by the representatives of 

our two Governments. It was an unusual 
agreement. Unlike most treaties between 
government, it did not provide for peace, 
or war, or alliance, or reduction of tariffs. 

It did not settle any dispute between our 

countries. It simply provided a basis for 

the exchange of professors, scientists, teach- 
ers, and students, in a variety of fields. This 
agreement ran for 5 years, and was then 
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renewed for 5 more years by a simple ex- 
change of diplomatic notes. 

In that 10-year period, over 1,200 Aus- 
trians and Americans have participated in 
this program, crossing the ocean both ways 
to teach, do research, or study. 

But before this unprecedented exchange 
between the intellectual leaders of our two 
countries took place, the financial and legal 
basis for the program had to be established. 

The first step was taken by the United 
States well before the end of the Second 
World War. As early as 1944, it was found 
that American military equipment and sup- 
plies worth millions of dollars were left in 
country after country following the libera- 
tion by the allied forces. It was obvious 
that much of this material—such as trans- 
port trucks and cars, fuel, medical supplies, 
and food—would be of inestimable help to 
the countries most ravaged by war. It was 
however also obvious that such countries 
had no dollars to buy these materials. The 
Congress of the United States therefore 
passed a law authorizing these military sur- 
plus materials to be sold at nominal cost 
to the countries concerned in exchange for 
payment in their own currency. This was 
done, and many of you may remember how 
useful this material was here in Austria in 
the first difficult years following the end of 
the war. The resulting sales surpassed all 
expectations, and the American Government 
soon found itself in possession of huge sums 
in foreign currency and credits, not only in 
— but in some 20 other countries as 
well. 

The question was: How to dispose of these 
funds most wisely? It did not seem right 
simply to give them away; there was already 
serious inflation in many countries which 
would only have been made more dangerous 
by such a gift. Also, the American people 
were the true owners of these funds; they 
had paid with their taxes for all the military 
material which had been sold. It seemed 
only fair that these funds should be used in 
& way that would bring at least some bene- 
fit to the American people. 

It was at this point that an American 
Senator proposed an amendment to the 1944 
law, which has probably made his name bet- 
ter known throughout the world than those 
of 99 out of 100 of the Generals and Ad- 
mirals of the Second World War. 

This amendment is officially known as 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress, but it is bet- 
ter known as the Fulbright Act; the program 
it provided for is known throughout the 
world as the Fulbright program, and the 
scholars and professors who have partici- 
pated are known to one another wherever 
they may be simply as Fulbrighters. 

I wonder what other statesman in the 
world’s history has during his own lifetime 
been able to see such a noble monument in 
honor to his achievements. 

It was the hope of your Government as 
well as of his magnificence and myself, that 
Senator FuLsricnt might be able to join us 
here in Vienna on this occasion. I informed 
him of this hope, knowing that it would be 
extremely difficult for him to leave his duties 
in the Senate during “the busiest month of 
the year. I should like to read to you the 
letter which he wrote to me in reply. 

“My Dear Mr. CHarrMan: It is with pro- 
found regret that I find I am unable to be 
present at the celebration of the 10th anni- 
versary of the exchange program with Aus- 
tria, Please convey my respect to the Presi- 
dent, the Chancellor, and to Education Min- 
ister Drimmel. : 

“The exchange program with Austria and 
the other countries with which we have such 
programs contributes materially, I believe, to 
better relations between these countries and 
seeks to maintain a free and enlightened 
society. All of us can learn much from 
others, and I know of no way that is more 
effective than the exchange of students and 
professors. 
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“Those who have charge of the adminis- 
tration of this in Austria have done 
an outstanding job in every respect. There 
have been no instances of inefficient admin- 
istration of the program. I believe that in 
the years to come these exchanges will con- 
tribute even more to the improvement of 
international relations which is essential to 
the preservation of peace. If the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations 
designed to promote peace are to succeed, 
the confidence and good will necessary for 
the success of these organizations will be 
created, I believe, by the knowledge and un- 
derstanding which result from the exchange 
programs. I am hopeful that these pro- 
grams can be expanded and that perhaps 
they may elicit a greater participation and 
support in many other countries. 

“Again, may I thank you and the Chan- 
cellor for having extended the invitation to 
me. 

“With all best wishes, Iam, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“J. W. FULBRIGHT.” 


It would not be fitting for me to try to 
tell you how much good the Fulbright pro- 
gram has done for Austria. That can best 
be done by his magnificence, Prof. Dr. 
Antoine, by his colleagues in the other Aus- 
trian universities and colleges, and above 
all by your Federal Minister of Education 
Dr. Drimmel, for whose wholehearted sup- 
I can tell you 
something of what has been done for Amer- 
ica through the participation of Austria in 
this program. Some 500 Americans have 
come to Austria as Fulbrighters since 1950. 
Of these, 340 were students, not ordinary 
students, but the best we could select from 
the entire United States. Almost one-third 
of them came to study that field which the 
whole world associates with Austria, the 
art of music. Many came to study your lit- 
erature and your language; others came to 
study your history and to work in your ar- 
chives, your libraries, and your museums. 
Some have come for geology, chemistry, and 
other natural sciences. 

In addition to the students, American sci- 
entists and scholars, many already world- 
famous in their fields, have come to Austria 
to do research, and others have come as ex- 
change teachers for a year in Austrian 
schools, 

Over 700 Austrians have participated in 
the Fulbright program in America. I hope 
they have brought back with them knowl- 
edge and experience which will prove of long 
lasting benefit to Austria. But I know that 
they have given much to America during 
their stay in my country. Many of them 
taught German language and literature at 
our schools and universities. I have heard 
that it is possible to recognize those Amer- 
ican universities which have had Austrians 
helping in their German departments; the 
students say Karfiol instead of blumenkohl.t 
But seriously, there is hardly any field of 
study in America where we have not been 
helped to some extent by the presence of 
Austrian professors and researchers who have 
come to us under the Fulbright program. 

Lest anyone suppose that our real aim is to 
steal away the best brains of Austria for our 
own permanent benefit, let me interject that 
we ask all Austrian candidates for Fulbright 
grants to give written assurance that they 
will return to Austria after completion of 
their study in America. I must admit that 
the power of Cupid sometimes thwarts our 
sincere efforts to prevent the export of Aus- 
trian intelligence to America. Several of 
your most promising, most industrious, and 
most beautiful young lady students have 
married Americans and have found ways to 
stay in America permanently. However, I 


1 Austrian and German words for cauli- 
flower, 
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am glad to assure you that an equal number 
of our American girl Fulbright students in 
Austria have been overcome by Austrian 
charm and have married and settled in Aus- 
tria. One of our girls was even successful 
in marrying her Austrian professor. I men- 
tion this only as a slight 

unmarried members of the senate of this uni- 
versity. 

I have tried to give you some idea of the 
wonderful benefits America has gained 
through the better knowledge of Austria and 
the Austrians which we have acquired as a 
rerult of the Fulbright program. Perhaps 
even more important than the exchange of 
academic and scholarly knowledge and know- 
how has been the dispelling of countless 
ancient prejudices and misconceptions 
which are so frequently characteristic of the 
attitude of one people toward another. 
Many of us have learned not to generalize 
about one another so much. 

Some of us now realize that not all Aus- 
trians yodel, and some of you now know that 
quite a few Americans never chew gum. We 
are beginning to realize that in spite of your 
famed Gemiitlichkeit, most Austrians work 
very hard indeed to achieve a better life, 
and those of you who have been in the 
United States have seen that many Amer- 
icans are more concerned with spiritual and 
cultural values than with the eternal chase 
for dollars which is so frequently (and I 
believe mistakenly) ascribed to us by Euro- 


peans. 

In fact, the Fulbright program has helped 
us to see that we are more alike than un- 
like; in the great ideas of Western civiliza- 
tion, we as Austrians and Americans share a 
common heritage which if we will only real- 
ize it, should make us friends and brothers 
for all the centuries to come. 





Veto-Leaping Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of July 2 
carries an editorial entitled “Veto-Leap- 
ing Pay Bill” expressing views somewhat 
similar to those expressed by me in the 
statement published on pages 14278 and 
19429 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

VeTO-LEAPING Pay Brin 


Almost everyone in Washington is pleased 
to see Government employees get a raise, but 
the circumstances in which the present salary 
increases have been voted over the Presi- 
dent’s veto certainly reflect no credit on the 
Congress. Both the House and Senate re- 
sponded to pressure on the eve of the na- 
tional campaigns, despite the glaring in- 
equities in the bill before them. It seems 
highly improbable that this measure would 
have become law if Congress had had the re- 
straint to wait until January, when political 
pressures will be less acute and when the 
grade-by-grade salary study which Congress 
itself had ordered at a cost of half a million 
dollars will have been completed. 

President Eisenhower’s complaints against 
the bill were neither trifling nor partisan. In 


ployees, but these pay boosts at a cost of 
three quarters of a billion dollars have to be 
weighed against the many other demands on 
the Treasury. It vannot be reasonably said 
that Federal pay adjustments should have 


mended increases in postal rates, ea le add- 
ing $248 million in salary costs to the im- 
mense deficit of the Post Office Desienibert 
is certainly an irresponsible performance. 
Though Congress has set up a balanced 
budget for the postal system as an objective, 
it recklessly boosts expenses without con- 
cern as to where the revenue is coming from. 

The complaint of tMmequities in the bill 
also seems to be well founded. Why were 
postal employees given more generous raises 
in general than employees under the Classi- 
fication Act? The bill also magnifies the in- 
equities in the present Federal wage struc- 
ture by giving the largest raises to employees 
whose salaries are already high relative to 
those paid for comparable work in private 
industry. The extension of Federal retire- 
ment and insurance benefits to groups of 
county employees who are not responsible 
to the Federal Government seems to be 
utterly inexcusable. This t is cer- 
tain to arise to the embarrassment of future 
Congresses. 

There are indications that some legislators 
originally voted for this unfortunate pay bill 
on the assumption that it would be vetoed 
and would not become law. If that is the 
case, their reliance on a veto proved to be 
a costly mistake. Having committed them- 
selves, the vast majority of legislators in 
both Houses could not turn back without 
serious political embarrassment. More than 
anything else, the performance on this bill 
proves the unwisdom of allowing Federal 
pay legislation to come to a head at a time 
when Congress is not really in a position 
to deliberate upon it. 





U.S. Foreign Policy: Statesmanship Can 
Often Be Regional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr..HARTKE. Mr. Presiednt, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Statesmanship Can Often Be 
Regional,” written by Holmes Alexan- 
der and published in the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star of June 30, 1960. The ar- 
ticle deals with U.S. foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATESMANSHIP CAN OFTEN BE REGIONAL 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, B.C-Statesmanship in 
America is often regional, as well as personal. 
Peculiarism of this sort is apt to enhance the 
quality of the statesmanship, rather than 
otherwise. Lincoln, the lawyer; Cal- 
houn, the southern planter; La Foilette, the 
agitator of the middle-border, were better 
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Americans because of their intense and en- 
lightened indigenousness. 
STRONG AMERICANISM 

In modern times, the Southern and the 
Western States have a strong affinity in 
Americanism. It has seemed to me during 
the last decade in Washington that the 
United States of America is well served when- 
ever southern and western sentiments are 
spoken in concert. 

Something like this happened recently, 
when, on consecutive days in the Senate, a 
pair of southerners, Lone, of Louisiana, and 
RvsseELL, of Georgia, withheld their approval 
of the Japanese Treaty and a westerner, 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, gave a review-in- 
depth of American misfortunes through the 
loss of the U-2 plane over Russia, cancella- 
tion of the summit meeting and withdrawal 
of Mr. Bisenhower’s invitations to visit Rus- 
sia and Japan. 

TWO AGAINST TREATY 


Senators Lone and Russet. cast the only 
two votes against the Japanese Treaty, and 
for almost identical reasons. Lone is tired 
of ratifying the military treaties which bind 
the United States of America to do the 
spending and bleeding, but which obligate 
the allies to do little except wring their 
hands. 

Senator RicHarD RUSSELL, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, and a major 
statesman by any standard, saw the treaty 
as far less favorable to the United States of 
America than the one we imposed by con- 
quest after World War II. He seemed 
aghast at the provisions which surrendered 
another phase of American sovereignty to a 
foreign land. Without Japanese approval, 
we could not, under this treaty, go to war 
from American bases in Japan. 

Senator MANSFIELD characteristically took 
several weeks to reach the conclusions he 
offered. His considered judgment is that the 
administration’s excuse for U-2 spying—‘‘Do 
we want another Pearl Harbor?’—is typical 
of the leadership we're getting. The Sena- 
tor judges from the public record that our 
country is being run on “bureaucratic iner- 
tia” rather than executive decisions. 


BREAK UP BUREAUS 


MANSFIELD’s solution is brisk and logical. 
Break up the bureaus. Put the human brain 
back to work. 

Specifically, he recommends the butcher’s 
ax for a whole herd of sacred bureaucratic 
cows: the National Security Council staff, 
the Vice President's extracurricular setup 
as a policy mastermind, the independent 
status of the International Cooperation (for- 
eign aid) Administration, and the U.S. In- 
formation (propaganda) Services, the inter- 
national policymaking functions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as well as of the 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense Depart- 
ments and—biggest bump of all—reduction 
to the ranks of the Central Intelligence 
Agency which has been swelling in size and 
significance to super-Cabinet status. 

In place of these decapitated bureaucra- 
cies, MANSFIELD wants the responsibility 
back where it belongs—to the President and 
two or three of his Cabinet members, 


Defense Cut Represents Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
my colleagues from Alaska, Senator 
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have repeatedly called the country’s at- 
tention to the serious weakening of our 
air defense structure by the Air Force 
decision to withdraw entirely from Ladd 
Air Force Base near Fairbanks, Alaska. 
That is to say, the withdrawal will be 
complete excepting that about 30 per- 
sons connected with the aeromedical 
laboratory will be left. 

What this means is that at the critical 
juncture in our history one of the three 
operating airbases in this highly 
strategic area will be put in mothballs. 
If our relations with Soviet Russia had 
improved, if coexistence with the Com- 
munist world had been proved practical, 
then the decision to close the base would 
be one thing; now it is quite another. 
Likewise, it might—but not surely—be 
logical if we had truly moved into the 
missile age. But we have not. 

Over the last several years the defense 
strength of Alaska has been sapped, ele- 
ment by element. No previous cut, how- 
ever, has been so devastating, so alarm- 
ing, so completely without merit. 

The situation is set forth in strong but 
understandable terms in an editorial 
which appeared in the Fairbanks 
(Alaska) News-Miner, June 30. I ask 
unanimous consent to include that edi- 
torial with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 
REDTAPE—BLACK CREPE 


Those who are old enough should remem- 
ber the gravel-voiced American radio com- 
mentator who oftener than not. started his 
broadcasts with a booming: “There’s good 
news tonight.” 

If he were around yesterday he could have 
put the phrase to good use by adding that 
the good news was for the Russians. 

We are sure that the decision to rub out 
air defenses in the heart of Alaska is being 
viewed with satisfaction in Moscow today. 
Yesterday’s announcement restating the Air 
Force intention of pulling out of Ladd Air 
Force Base—and doing so virtually lock, stock 
and barrel—certainly is a blow to Alaskan 
defense. 

We have stated many times before and we 
state again, we do not believe this is a wise 
decision; we still contend it is foolhardy 
and dangerous to weaken the air defenses of 
Alaska when there is obviously a great need 
for strengthening them. We are still baffled 
by the fact that within 8 weeks, the Air Force 
shifted from a policy of improving the capa- 
bilities of the 449th Fighter Squadron to a 
policy of disbanding it entirely. 

It is now obvious that high level military 
men in Washington have swept aside logic, 
the protestations of military experts, includ- 
ing those within the military, the views of 
the Alaskan commander and the Alaskan 
congressional delegation and are going full 
speed ahead with their move to strip this 
area of its fighter defenses. 

A valuable airbase is going to be largely 
written off as expendable. The 449th will 
go out of existence; some planes will go to 
Elmendorf, a few to Eielson. 

Heretofore, all our objections to the move 
have been based on a conviction that it is 
ill advised from the standpoint of US. de- 
fense. At no time have we interjected any 
arguments involving the economic impact 
such &@ move might have on the community 
of Fairbanks. This is not only because we 
feel American defense comes first and the 
economy of one area or another second. A 
close examination of the overall picture con- 
vinces us that while an Air Force cutback 
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will have economic repercussions here, the 
present economic outlook for Fairbanks is 
not all black. 

Though the Air Force is transferring its 
personnel and planes, it has no way of 
transferring runways, buildings and other 
properties worth more than $220 million. 

We do not think cobwebs are going to ap- 
pear in the magnificent Ladd Air Force Base 
hospital or that grass is going to grow on the 
modern runways. 

The aeromedical laboratory is firmly en- 
trenched here and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue its studies, keeping its personnel here, 

Once the Army is in control of Ladd, the 
facilities will act as a vacuum to bring in 
units now located at various points in 
Alaska and the other States—including some 
who are now conducting cold weather 
studies in Canada. 

The personnel complement at Eielson is 
being increased. 

Housing at Ladd will still be in demand; 
the base will remain in operation. For a 
time there may be a smaller on-base popula- 
tion but this will undoubtedly move back up 
in the near future. 

The economic gap left by the Air Force 
move will be compensated in large part by 
the gradual transfer here of RCA personnel 
and other technicians associated with the 
big Clear project. 

It must be remembered that each civilian 
newcomer to the community—and shortly 
there will be hundreds—contributes more to 
theh economy than several military men. 
This is because the average serviceman does 
most of his purchasing from the commissary 
and PX. He usually goes to a base theater, 
drinks at a military bar and has his meals 
in a military cafeteria. In most cases, he 
lives in base housing. 

RCA and other civilian newcomers, on the 
other hand, will be full-fledged consumers, 
requiring all the trades and services avail- 
able in the city. It does not take many of 
these full-scale consumers to equal the 
“trickle-down” benefits gained by this com- 
munity from another self-contained com- 
munity located on the base. 

Militarily the Air Force move is detrimen- 
tal—not only to Alaska but to the security 
of the entire Nation. We are deeply con- 
cerned regarding this military decision and 
its effect on national safety. As businessmen 
dependent on Fairbanks’ economy, we’re not 
about to “write off’ the economic future of 
Interior Alaska. 

The end of the telescope we’re looking 
through shows continued expansion of this 
area’s economy. Those who insist on look- 
ing through the opposite end cannot help 
but see a darker, smaller view which is only 
the reflection of their own lack of faith in 
Fairbanks. 

We'll place our chips on a great future 
for Fairbanks, redtape and black crepe not- 
withstanding. 


Cameron County Commissioners Court 
Favors Establishment of Padre Island 
National Seashore Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


s OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
of all those who have been working to 
assure the creation of a National Sea- 
shore Park on Padre Island, none have 
worked harder or more effectively than 
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the Honorable Oscar C. Dancy, judge of 
Cameron County. He has done an out- 
standing job of presenting this project 
not only to the residents of his own 
county, but to many other residents of 
the gulf coast area of Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the resolution favoring this project 
which was passed by Judge Dancy and 
the ‘members of the Cameron County 
Commissioners Court, together with the 
names of all the commissioners. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it remembered, That on this, the Ist 
day of December A.D. 1959, there was held a 
special or called meeting of the commis- 
sioners’ court held in the regular meeting 
place in the commissioners’ courtroom, in 
the courthouse at Brownsville, Tex., at 
which the following members wére present, 
to wit: Oscar C. Dancy, county judge; Tec. 
R. Hunt, commissioner, precinct 1; Tony 
Tamayo, Jr., commissioner, precinct 2; Jack 
Ehlers, commissioner, precinct 3; Guy Leg- 
gett, commissioner, precinct 4; H. D. Seago, 
county clerk; J. R. Snoeberger, county audi- 
tor; which said meeting was duly called to 
order by proclamation of the sheriff, 

Whereupon, the following proceedings were 
had: 

Commissioner Ted R. Hunt, of precinct No. 
1, presented resolution as follows: 

“On this day, there was presented to the 
court copy of resolution of the Cameron 
County Park Board in words and figures as 
follows: 

“‘Resolved that the Board of Park Com- 
missioners of Cameron County support the 
various bills in Congress to establish a na- 
tional seashore area on Padre Island subject 
to agreement between the State of Texas, 
and the U.S. Government.’ 

“And the same being duly considered by 
the court, the court is unanimously of the 
opinion that said resolution should be un- 
animously adopted and approved as the posi- 
tion of the said commissioners’ court of said 
county. 

“Premises considered, it is decreed, ad- 
judged and ordered by the court that the 
above and foregoing resolution is in all re- 
spects approved and adopted as the position 
of the commissioners’ court of Cameron 
County in the matter referred to. 

“Said Commissioner Ted R. Hunt moved 
the passage of the foregoing resolution, 
which was duly seconded by Commissioner 
Tony Tamayo, Jr., and the same being con- 
sidered and the question being called, all 
members of the court including the county 
judge voted in the affirmative and none voted 
in the negative and said resolution was de- 
clared to have unanimously carried.” 








Government Policies on the Disposition 
of Patent Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it may be recalled that the Junior 
Senator from Louisiana has, on two dif- 
ferent occasions this year, delivered 
rather lengthy speeches in the Senate on 
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the prevailing Government policies con- 


-cerning the disposition of patent rights 


to inventions and discoveries obtained 
from Government-financed research and 
development contracts. 

On the second occasion, I introduced a 
bill which would make the patent policies 
of all the departments of the Federal 
Government uniform in retaining for the 
Government the rights to these tax- 
payer-financed inventions and discover- 
ies. 

Iam happy to report that at least one 
newspaper has taken up this cause. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “Rewards of Patriotism: Tax- 
payers Pay Twice Over for Defense Re- 
search Patents,” which appeared in the 
June 25, 1960, issue of the AFL-CIO 
News, the official weekly publication of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REWARDS OF PATRIOTISM—TAXPAYERS Pay 


Twice OvER FoR DEFENSE RESEARCH Part- 
£NTS 


It has been said that the question of Gov- 
ernment-financed research and the private 
patents that result from it is such a tech- 
nical matter that it is almost impossible to 
get the public interested. 

Yet there is a side to the question that is 
far from technical and should be within the 
grasp of everyone who has the interests of 
the United States at heart. 

That is the immense cost to our people 
involved in spending billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money annually on research only 
to permit private corporations to obtain pri- 
vate commercial patents on the discoveries 
that they make through the use of these 
same public funds. 

Those costs have been estimated as high 
as $30 billion over the next quarter of a 
century in higher prices. 

Even more importantly they involve the 
strengthening and even perpetuation of 
monopolies that it has long been public pol- 
icy to destroy. 

The question of Government-financed re- 
search and resulting private patents is more 
than a technical matter. 

Congress jis debating whether it should 
insist that patents obtained through Defense 
Department research should revert to the 
Government or should be permitted to revert 
to private interests as has been taking place 
ever since World War II. 

In the House an amendment was intro- 
duced to the Defense Department appropria- 
tions bill providing that all patents resulting 
from Government-financed research become 
the property of the United States. 

The amendment was defeated 37 in favor 
to 104 against. So as far as the House is con- 
cerned, powerful American corporations can 
go on patenting discoveries made with Gov- 
ernment money even though in their own 
private contracts with scientists they have 
strict clauses under which patents are auto- 
matically assigned to the corporation and 
not to the employee making the discovery. 

Senator Russet, Lone, Democrat, of Lou- 
isiana, has made several major speeches in 
the Seriate on the subject and has introduced 
a bill making patents resulting from Govern< 
ment-financed research Government prop- 
erty. 

His speeches and his bill have brought 
strong opposition from the American Patent 


Law Association, made up of patent lawyers, 


many of whom represent leading corpora- 
tions. These corporations do research for 
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the Government at the cost of billions of 
dollars 





through commercial exploitation of the dis- 
coveries made through the use of public re- 


- search funds. 


Their concern over the possible cutting off 
of an immensely lucrative operation is un- 
derstandable from the viewpoint of private 
profits. And, as debate in the Senate made 
clear, the same concern is understandable 
from, the viewpeint of the public interest. 

The history of private corporations with 
relation to defense research and private 
patent profits and monopolies is not too 
edifying. Lone told the Senate that many 
defense contractors in World War II “took 


could get the private patent rights. The 
Government reluctantly yielded on that 
point.” : 

Having “taken” the Government so patriot- 
ically on the patent point, they have been 
“taking” the Government and the public 
ever since. ¢ 

Here are some of the comments made in 
Congress during discussion of this issue: 

Senator Ernesr Grveninc, Democrat, of 
Alaska: “What is the use of talking about 
the enforcement of antitrust laws when the 
present administration is at the same time 
creating patent monopolies that cost the 
American public billions of dollars?” 

Representative Harris B. MCDOWELL, Demo~ 
crat, of Delaware: “I have been astounded 
to discover that in the absence of any legis- 
lative enactment by Congress establishing a 
patent policy for the Federal Government, 
Officials of the Department of Defense have 
themselves undertaken to develop a patent 
policy of their own, which is in direct con- 
flict with the repeated enactments of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Atomic Energy Act, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act, and 
other legislation where Congress has spelled 
out a national patent policy which protects 
the interests of our country.” 

All of which should not be too technical 
for the public to understand if it is to avoid 
paying through the nose twice—once for the 
research and again for the commercial 
products of the research because of mo- 
nopolistic prices protected by 17-, 34-, or 
even 51-year patents, 





Jennings Randolph Lauded as Leader for 
World Understanding; W. H. M. Stover 
Urges President Eisenhower To Pursue 
New Peace Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr.. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Last evening the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] made an eloquent, informa- 
tive, and thought. provoking speech on 
our strivings for world peace, under the 
caption “Personal Diplomacy.” It ap- 
pears at page 14443 of the ConGcrESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

Senator RANDOLPH has been an able 
advocate for better American diplomacy 
for years, and has spoken in the Senate 
and out of it for his aims and ideals for 
America, . : 
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Recognition of his achievements and 
ideas have come from many quarters, 
one of the most recent being contained 
in a letter from “Bill” W. H. M. Stoner, 
president, Leadership Training Institute 
of the District of Columbia, addressed 
to the White House, and dealing with re- 
cent events abroad. Mr. Stoner’s recog- 
nition of Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH’S 
contribution to the cause of world peace 
in our time is so well stated that I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp pertinent extracts 
from his letter of June 30. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1960. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: Welcome home. 

a 7 e = t 

“On February 2, at the International 
Christian Leadership prayer breakfast, in 
the most eloquent speech of his career, and 
in what probably was his most significant 
speech on world peace, President Eisenhower 
said: ‘There has been too much of the world 
that believes the United States is completely 
materialistic, boastful, proud, and arrogant. 

“ ‘America still is a nation that is founded 
on religious faith, with great concern for 
the sentiments of mercy and compassion— 
we want others to know this. 

“*"The conviction that the United States 
is trying to follow in the footsteps of the 
Prince of Peace is a tremendous gain in this 
day of fears, hysteria, and great—sometimes 
too great—a reliance on force. 

“*We intend to remain strong, but let us 
always do it with the certainty that anyone 
who will come in integrity, observing the 
moral values that we know are embedded in 
this great religious faith, that he will be 
received as a friend, and taken with us 
down the road to the future in peace.’” 

You, Mr. President, from your high office, 
can do much even now to help set up the 
structure and plan for world peace. * * * 

It is respectfully suggested, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the time has arrived when a 
US. Department of Public Relations is sorely 
needed. A separate department, in the 
hands of our greatest statesmen, appointed 
with permanent status to avoid political 
moorings, with funds automatically appro- 
priated at the rate of 1 percent of all de- 
fense and foreign aid appropriations, could, 
if officially created and properly and promptly 
tunctioning, do much to create better under- 
standing among men and nations, whether 
friendly or unfriendly. 

We use this public relations device quite 
effectively in business. In fact, in any large 
corporation today, a public relations depart- 
ment is almost as essential as the sales, 
advertising, or operating department. Why 
wouldn’t the same idea work for our Gov- 
ernment? Could it not find ways and means 
to help build good will for America, to sell 
freedom and the dignity of man, at home 
and abroad, and generally to create an at- 
mosphere conducive to peace around the 
world? Would not the exchange of ideas 
and ideals for peace be a project worthy of 
our serious, sincere consideration? 

* * = - + 


May I respectfully suggest, Mr. President, 
that you throw the full weight of your high 
office and your own high personal integrity 
behind pending legislation S. 2332 to create 
a U.S. Department of Peace? 

It is significant to note that S. 2332 was 
introduced into the Senate on July 2, 1959, 
by the same man who first introduced H.R. 
3628 into the House in 1945. Senator JEn- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, from West Virginia, re- 
peatedly introduced similar legislation each 
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session while a Congressrnan, and traveled 
over America for 6 years lending his voice 
eloquently for this idea, from 1948 to 1958. 

One can only surmise how much different 
the recent summit conference might have 
been, if indeed necessary at all, had a public 
relations Department been functioning efifi- 
ciently for the past 15 years as Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH’s constituent, Mr. R. M. Davis, of 
Morgantown, W. Va., initially conceived it, 
in the interest of peace. 

We're living in an age when it seems as 
if at any moment “man’s inhumanity to man 
may destroy mankind.” For today, as never 
before, we are conscious that, with one overt 
act or mistake, the world could be plunged 
into a fiery furnace of hell, destruction and 
death. May God grant that this may never 
come. 

e . > oe e 


I would like to see a dedicated man like 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH set up as Secretary of 
& Department of Peace. Starting with a 
man of high integrity who has tenaciously 
clung to this idea for 15 years in and out 
of Government, with all need for political 
considerations stowed away, such a man 
could be most effective. I suggest a- Deputy 
Under Secretary, or Cochairman. 

Give to such men an advisory board con- 
sisting of all living ex-Presidents of the 
United States for a life term and at a similar 
salary. What a wealth of wisdom and ex- 
perience Mr. Herbert Hoover, Mr. Harry Tru- 
man, and Mr. Dwight Eisenhower together 
could make available in their final contribu- 
tion to the good of mankind and the peace 
of the world. 

Add to this a working board of directors, 
by whatever name, equip the department or 
agency with an intelligent, well-selected, ef- 
fective staff, with ample authority to act 
and with perpetual appropriations automati- 
cally fixed by a small percentage of the 
amount appropriated for defense in all its 
aspects, and it still may be possible to help 
build a world in which men might work out 
their differences in harmony and peace. 

Such a public-relations department could 
go a long way toward humanizing the world. 
Each day the tempo of tensions and unrest 
increase and with if the hazards increase by 
leaps and bounds. It’s later than many 
think—much later. God grant that it may 
not now be too late. 

Would it not expedite possible legislation 
and allay all partisan considerations on this 
vital issue if both political parties at the 
coming conventions were to advocate such 
legislation as a plank in their respective 
platforms? Wouldn’t this very action tell 
the world in unmistakable terms that Amer- 
ica is above all else united in its desire for 
peace? 

Who else but you, Mr. President, coul¢e dare 
make such an appeal? Yet I suggest that 
the boldness of the suggestion, backed up 
by your absolute integrity, recognized and 
acknowledged by friend and foe alike, would 
be all that would be necessary. Certainly 
your own party would follow your lead, and 
almost as certainly the opposition party 
would, after due deliberation, accept and 
adopt such a plank. 

= e & * * 

Pardon this long epistle. I set out last 
week, while you were absent from the coun- 
try, to write you a brief note to welcome you 
back home. Instead, I arose one morning 
with the strong compulsion to write you 
more fully concerning this matter of peace. 
I feel that this is a God-inspired message 
which ought to be brought to your attention 
for the good of mankind. 

a * ° * 7 


You have the fervent prayers of many 


whose destiny you guide. “May you prosper 
and be in health even as your soul pros- 


pereth.” 
“Br.” W. HH. W. Srover, 
President, Leadership Training Insti- 
tute of the District of Columbia. 


July 5 
The Great Need of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


‘ “ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of American—of the world—will, I 
believe; require of their public servants, 
as leaders, an ever-higher sense of 
responsibility. 

In the space age—in which a push- 
button, nuclear-missile war could kill 
off millions of people—this is a necessity. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to com- 
ment on the need for realistic, objec- 
tive leadership as well as to attempt to 
put the facts of life—as I see them—in 
proper perspective on foreign policy. 
In my talk—and it was a straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk—I took serious issue 
with the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on evaluating the sig- 
nificance of the U-2 flight and the Paris 
debacle. 

However, I want to make it clear— 
and I am sure the chairman under- 
stands this—that our differences are a 
matter of issues, not of personalities. 
By no stretch of the imagination would 
I want my commentary to be considered 
to reflect upon the chairman himself. 

On the years, I have developed a 
great respect for the keen, scholarly 
mind of the distinguished Senator; for 
the constructive contributions—of 
which there are many—which he has 
made in the field of foreign affairs; 
and for his long, faithful service to the 
people of Arkansas and the country. 


However, I strongly felt—and I make 
no apology for doing so—that the dis- 
tinguished chairman’s “slashing at- 
itack”—as the newspapers called it—on 
the administration’s handling of foreign 
policy owas absolutely unjustified. 
Frankly, I felt it “out of keeping” with 
the calm, cool, objective perspective 
with which the Senator normally ap- 
proaches problems in this field in which 
he has long experience. 

The target of my own commentary 
was to refute the adverse impact which 
the distinguished Senator’s comments— 
however justified he may have thought 
them—would have upon the public and 
the world mind and, yes, upon U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

This, then, brings me to my point 
today. The people of America—par- 
ticularly in political life—have fallen 
into a bad habit. What is that bad 
habit? Just this: All too often there is 
the false idea that in creating the new 
tools and ideas upon which to meet the 
challenge of and build a better future, 
there is a need to damn and deprecate 
the achievements of the past or present. 
This is pure nonsense. All of us—Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and independ- 
ents—building upon the great heritage 
handed down from our forefathers, have 
helped, in our time, to create the poli- 
cies and programs that have made the 
United States the greatest nation in the 
history of the world. 

It pains me to see the great minds of 
America, the great leaders, the great 
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thinkers, dissipate so much time and 
energy deprecating the past, deprecating 
the opposition, deprecating policies, or 
deprecating leaders with which they may 
be in disagreement. What a great 
tragic waste. Why, in heaven’s name, is 
it necessary to spend so much time, 
thought, and energy tearing down the 
other fellow? ‘To the contrary, the 
great crying need of our time, as in all 
time, is to utilize the resources, man- 
power, and, above all, good ideas for 
building a better future. If the Demo- 
crats have some good ideas, let us have 
them; if the Republicans have good 
ideas, let us have them. The country 
needs them ail. 

Frankly, I believe it is high time that, 
as a world leader, we adopted a new, 
mature attitude toward our responsi- 
bilities. 

Let us stop tearing ourselves down. 

Across the seas the Communist—con- 
trolling nearly a billion people and vast 
resources—are trying to accomplish that 
objective. 

Instead, let us try to “grow up a little,” 
discard the outmoded and useless tactic 
of damning the opposition, of deprecat- 
ing past policies and programs. 

In this battle, all of us have a respon- 
sibility—in political life, in private life, 
and, yes, in the press and information 
media of the country. Too often—and 
perhaps this is a fine shade of meahing 
but all too often, efforts to put forward 
new ideas for the world of tomorrow are 
by interpretation, if not outrightly pre- 
sented as such—displayed as had or criti- 
cal reflections on past programs or per- 
haps on present administrations. 

This is not necessarily true. 

If President Eisenhower were a candi- 
date for reelection, I am sure that, as 
in the past, he’d have a good, sound, 
constructive program to present to the 
people for the next year and the follow- 
ing 3 years. 

As Democrats and Republicans alike 
present their ideas on how to cope with 
the complex problems of the future, I 
believe it is important that these not be 
put forward as deprecating present or 
past programs and that they not be so 
interpreted. 

Following the committee report on the 
U-2 and summit incidents, many edi- 
torials have appeared in newspapers 
across the country. Today I would like 
to present two of these which I think 
reflect the real factors of the significance 
of these events in world affairs: 

First. An editorial from the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press, entitled “Fourteen 
Senators Take Strange View of U-2.” 

Second. From the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Indicator, an editorial entitled ‘““Moun- 
tain and Mouse.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, June 
27, 1960] 
FOURTEEN SENATORS TAKE STRANGE VIEW 
or U-2 

Fourteen members of the Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee, including Senator 








AIKEN, conclude that had the U-2 incident 
not occurred there would have been a summit 
conference. 

They are not sure that the summit con- 
ference would have been a success, but, at 
least, Khrushchev would not have had a 
pretext for breaking it off. 

Therefore, the Senators contend there is 
good reason to conclude the May 1 flight 
should not have been. permitted. : 

We, too, regret the U-2 incident, but only 
as an unfortunate accident in the entirely 
necessary pursuit of gaging Russian strength 
and estimating Russian intentions. 

If any good was derived from the capture 
of an American pilot and the loss of a plane, 
it lies in the fact that the incident brought 
Khrushchev’s summit intentions to the sur- 
face for all to see and sooner, rather than 
later. 

‘ Judging from past performances at the 
top, the summit meeting presented much 
greater risks to the free world’s position than 
did the possibility of losing a plane during 
4 years of flights over Russia. 

Two members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee reasoned straight to the 
mark in a minority report—Senator Frank 
J. Lauscue, Democrat, of Ohio, and Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin. 


Members of Congress responsible for re- 
viewing details of intelligence-gathering ac- 
tivities knew of these flights and approved 
them. Congress has appropriated money for 
development «nd operation of high-flying spy 
planes for years. 

The U-2’s operated successfully for 4 years, 
obtaining information indispensable to an 
adequate defense. 

Khrushchev had decided the allies could 
not be divided at the summit and that he 
could not accomplish his objectives. While 
the U-2 gave him an excuse, it was not the 
actual reason he wrecked the summit con- 
ference. 

The Soviet Union has the largest espionage 
organization of any nation in the world and 
possibly the largest in history. Communist 
activities were not suspended May 1 or dur- 
ing any period preceding the summit meet- 
ing. 

Those who launched the May 1 flight had 
4 years of unbroken success behind them 
and had no reason to believe that this par- 
ticular flight would be any different from 
those in the past. If they could have fore- 
seen the failure, they would not have 
launched the flight. This would hold true, 
of course, for any flight. Bad luck, not bad 
judgment, brought on the incident. 

Had diplomatic reasons for not sending 
planes over Russia been overriding, it would 


have been difficult to find any time at which . 


flights could have been sent. ° 

The May 1 flight having failed, the Federal 
agencies involved failed to coordinate their 
public reactions. Both the committee ma- 
jority and minority agree on this. 

It developed that President Eisenhowe: 
had to make a statement regarding the inci- 
dent. Since he had to make a statement, 
he had to tell the truth. 

The concluding point of Senator LauscHE 
and Senator WiLey is a masterpiece of sum- 
mation: 

“The gathering of intelligence has been 
practiced by nations from time immemorial 
and though it is an unsavory and hateful 
occupation its omission would come fairly 
close to constituting criminal negligence~in 
the responsibility of a nation to provide for 
its common defense.” 


{From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
June 27, 1960] 
MOUNTAIN AND MovusE 
On the basis of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee’s published report, the in- 
vestigation of the U-2 spy plane failure 
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prior to the ill-fated summit conference pro- 
duced nothing of any great value to anyone. 

Once the public familiarizes itself with the 
report of the 17-man committee (11 Demo- 
crats and 6 Republicans) it may not even 
become a good campaign issue although the 
Fulbright group seemed desperately intent 
on trying to make it one, Evidently the 
committee found out little that was not al- 
ready public knowledge. The American peo- 
ple, the best informed in the world, have 
had ample time to make their own dediuc« 
tions and, having done so, refuse to fashion 
a crisis out of the event. 

The committee had a perfect right to in- 
quire into the incident * * * President 
Eisenhower could have lied about the whole 
thing, disclaming any knowledge of the proj- 
ect, but this does not fit in with either the 
President’s code or that of his countrymen. 
If he had lied, it is to be presumed that 
Khrushchev would have gone on with the 
summit meeting. 

At least this is the way the committee sec- 
ond-guesses the affair. However, it seems to 
be well established that Khrushchev had no 
intention of going through with the meeting 
because he knew in advance that he couldn’t 
dominate the West. 

Ten Democrats and four Republicans 
signed the report. Apparently the Demo- 
cratic majority’s stiffest task was to come up 
with a report which would not be an all- 
Democratic product, and more than a dozen 
meetings were required to tone down the 
findings to a point where the GOP represent- 
atives would consent to signing. Even then 
Senator CaPpeHart voted against it because, 
he said, it did not promote the best interests 
of the United States. He will find consider- 
able public agreement with his stand. 

Two other members of the committee ab- 
stained from approval and returned a mi- 
nority report of their own. They were Sen< 
ator WiLey of Wisconsin, ranking Republican 
member, and Senator LauscuHe of Ohio, both 
of whom coordination was lacking 
after the failure of the flight but defended 
it on the basis that past experience justified 
expectation of success. t 

On the whole the report reminds one of 
the old fable: “A mountain was in labor 
sending forth dreadful groans, and there was 
the highest expectation throughout the re- 
gion. But it brought forth only a mouse.” 





Are We Too Lax in Carrying Forward 


a Positive Program in World Affairs? 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Says We 
Must Do More 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, duly 2, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. - President, 
many of our colleagues have spoken in 
recent days on the continuing problems 
of the so-called cold war. Citizens in our 
country are asking the question, “Are we 
too lax?” in our purpose to do a more 
effective job in dealing with Russia and 
other countries, including Cuba. 

I have read and reread the editorial in 
the Hearst newspapers of June 26, writ- 
ten by the editor in chief of these daily 
journals, William Randolph Hearst, Jr. 

Mr. President, the penetrating and per- 
suasive comments of Mr. Hearst are 
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challenging. I wish his beliefs could be 
carefully considered by all Americans— 
especially by those persons who are too 
complacent in these perilous times. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial referred to in my 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Jwas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A pretentious phrase you read and hear 
too much of nowadays is “National Purpose.” 
Heavy thinkers (accent on heavy) are ask- 
ing in thousands of words: Do we have one? 
What is it? 

This evidently got a little too much for my 
friend, columnist Arthur Krock of the New 
York Times, which by the way, ran a series 
of deep-think pieces on the “National Pur- 
pose.” On the basis of a fascinating news re- 
port that porpoises appear to have brains 
larger than ours, Arthur suggested that 
“what this country really needs is a good 
5-cent national porpoise.” 

Without in the least disagreeing with A. 
K., the answer to the pundits is of course 
we have a purpose. It is to beat commu- 
nism in the cold war and to prevent the 
Communists, by our deterrent strength, from 
turning it into a hot one. 

Everyone but the experts knows that. 

But the biggest question all of us face 
today is: 

Are we carrying out our purpose to win 
over communism in the most effective way? 

I think the answer is: We're trying hard 
but we’re not doing all we could or nearly 
as weli as we might. 

One of the reasons for the two Hearst task 
force visits to Moscow in 1955 and 1957 was 
to assess how effectively we were conducting 
the cold war, or competitive coexistence, vis- 
a-vis Russia. After the second trip, our re- 
ports, and conclusions were issued in a book- 
let titled “How Russia Is Winning the 
Peace.” We fixed on this title after spirited 
discussion. It represented a realistic ap- 
praisal and was intended as a challenge. Just 
a few quotes -will give you the idea. 

“The Communists will avoid a hot war 
and move adroitly when the opportunities 
arrive to score further gains. 

“They will search for disruptive factors 
* * * and aggravate them whenever possible” 
(ie. Japan). 

“We are convinced the Communist leaders 
believe they can achieve world domination 
by peace offensives in the political and 
economic fields. 

“A totalitarian government always can 
channel its resources in a matter that pe- 
riodically will produce spectacular achieve- 
ments. 

“But America and its allies in the free 
world possess essential resources in depth 
unmatched by the Communists, not to men- 
tion the spiritual strength that should flow 
from our religious and cultural heritage.” 

We had said very must the same after our 
journey to Moscow in.1955. 

And that brings up a recommendation we 
made some 5 years “ago, first presented in 
2 speech I made to the National Press Club 

Ath Washington, January 28, 1955. The pro- 
posal has been urged on various occasions 
since by Our newspapers and has received 
support from some distinguished individuals. 

It is for “establishment of a permanent 
planning board commissioned to formulate 
an all-fields, all-fronts strategy for winning 
the battle of competitive coexistence * * * 
the board should be scrupulously non- 
partisan. It should be culled from the finest 
minds and talents available. It should 
coolly survey the whole global scheme and 
develop plans for getting the people of the 
world on our side.” 
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Quite independently, a strikingly similar 
idea was advanced a few months later by 
Brig, Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corp. of America. 

Although the idea has received approving 
pats on the head from time to time, it 
has never, as far as I know, been thoroughly 
studied by the administration. But just 
last month, Senator Henry JACKSON, the 
Democrat from Washington and chairman 
of the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery, mentioned the Hearst plan in 
saying that one of his principal concerns 
was how to get and keep the best brain- 
power to cope with the complex problems 
of the cold war. 

It matters not a whit to me whether it is 
known as the Hearst plan, the Sarnoff plan 
or the Jackson plan. 

What does matter a great deal to every 
American is that our purpose to beat Russia 
in the cold war needs the best intelligence 
we can enlist to do the job. 

In this connection, Premier Khrushchev 
made a very significant speech a few days 
ago in Bucharest that created a sensation in 
the Communist world and appeared to indi- 
cate a widening ideological split between 
Moscow and Peiping. 

By reiterating his belief that the Com- 
munist and capitalist worlds can get along 
by “peaceful coexistence” (I prefer competi- 
tive eoexistence), Khrushchey committed 
what almost amounts to Communist heresy. 
He declared that some aspects of Marxist- 
Lenin theory, including the teaching that 
the existence of capitalism makes war in- 
evitable, are outdated. 

“We live in a time,” he said, “when we 
have neither Marx nor Engels nor Lenin 
with us. If we act like children who, 
studying the alphabet, compile words from 
letters, we shall not go very far. We cannot 
repeat today mechanically what Lenin said 
many decades ago that imperialist wars are 
inevitable as long as socialism has not tri- 
umphed over all the world.” 

Mao Tse-tung—who, like Castro, uses 
Uncle Sam as the whipping boy to cover up 
the shortcomings and failures of enforced 
communism and who daily warns his poor, 
duped people of the imminence of US. war- 
like intentions—disagrees violently and 
openly. Peiping issued a blast saying cap- 
italist governments are “vicious and un- 
changeable” and that the Communists have 
no choice but “to organize strength to fight 
them.” 

It reminded me of a remark Sir Winston 
Churchill made to the Task Force after our 
first trip to Russia. He said the time might 
come when Moscow would turn to the West 
for help against the Chinese comrades. 

hat time may be far away, but the evi- 
dence of ideological differences between 
Moscow and Peiping is strong. 

There are two related courses of action 
we ought to take right now. 

The first-«is to exploit the differences by 
every means possible. 

The second is to meet the challenge of 
competitive coexistence the Khrushchev 
has flung at us with everything we have. 

With our techniques of salesmanship, ad- 
vertising and persuasion to back up the 
moral validity of democracy and freedom, 
we ought to be able to win. 

The fact seems to be, I am sorry to say, 
that we haven’t been working hard enough 
at it. We have lacked the continuous, day- 
by-day concentration of thinking and 
planning needed to win.’ 

It’s as if Casey Stengel managed the 
Yankees only 3 days a week. What we need 
is a competitive coexistence council of 
Caseys on the job all the time. 

One area where Congress seems to be face 
ing up to hard reality and getting ready to 
do something about it, is Castro’s Cuba. 
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Secretary Herter made an impressive ap- 
pearance Wednesday before the House Agri- 
cultural Committee and appeared to have 
won over opposition to the administration's 
request for Presidential authority to cut the 
favored Cuban sugar quota at the President’s 
discretion. 

We have been buying approximately half 
the Cuban crop at premium prices 2 to 3 
cents above the world market rate, There is 
no good reason to continue to do so in view 
of the increasing Communist domination of 
the Castro government, of Castro’s increas- 
ing hostility toward the United States, and 
of the benefits our true Latin American 
friends would gain by reapportioning part 
of our quota to them. 

Castro has reacted violently with charges 
of economic aggression and threats to seize 
all American-owned property. He has seized 
one-third already. In other words, he in- 
sists on the right to bite the hand that 
feeds him while demanding it continue to 
feed him as ‘before. 

Why, even Khrushchev, at the height of 
one of his bombastic tirades, sounds like a 
logical professor of philosophy compared to 
the fuzzy-faced Cuban psycho. The way 
Castro’s been ranting he’s nearer Mao than 
K. in his anti-Americanism and war talk. 
We should work on widening their ideologi- 
cal schism, separate K. from his belligerent 
Commie cronies and beat him at the coex- 
istence game. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hgarst, Jr. 


A “Perfect” Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
we leave these Halls for home, and for 
our respective conventions, the following 
article by the great editor and columnist 
David Lawrence, on the “Perfect” Ad- 
ministration is one to read and reflect 
on during the coming months. 

Mr. Speaker, we will hear promises as 
absurd, yea even more so, than any in 
the following article. As we go about 
our work to choose dnd elect the next 
President of these United States let us 
never forget that: “Those whom the 
gods would destroy, they first make 
mad.” 

The article follows: 

A “PERFecr’”’ ADMINISTRATION ? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Judging by some speeches, inside and out- 
side Congress, that are getting headlines 
nowadays, there is a perfect way to run the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

The critics have encouraged us to believe 
that the way to win the cold war is to elect 
a President next time who will know in ad- 
vance what the Communist regime in Mos- 
cow is planning and will promptly take just 
the right action to defeat its purposes. 

This, to be sure, is a very large order. It 
asumes that the President will always. be in 
perfect health, that he will never need any 
time off for recreation—especially, that he 
will never play golf—and that, with a tele- 
phone at his bedside, he will be able at any 
hour of the night to issue orders to his 
thousands of subordinates. Indeed, it is 
asserted that the President should know 
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what military pilots are taking off for any 
destination throughout the world every min- 
ute of the day and night. He should, it is 
said, be able to suspend any airborne alert 
which our bombers occasionaliy fly in an 
attempt to get warning of the enemy’s prep- 
arations for a surprise attack. 

The President should also be turned in— 
legitimately, of course, and not through any 
espionage device—on the deliberations at the 
Kremlin. He should be able to regulate his 
overseas trips so that he will not run into 
such a dilemma as he did in Paris or Tokyo. 
In fact, the President is to know in advance 
the temper of the mobs that are gathering 
in any foreign country to demonstrate 
against our prestige. Above all, he is to be 
an expert in diagnosing the psychopathic 
aberrations of a Khrushchev. 

More than this, the President must never 
fail to spend enough money to keep us 
“ahead of the Russians” in everything—from 
missiles to professors of science and ail other 
categories of education. One ingenious way 
to accomplish all this supposedly is to use 
Federal funds to increase the number of 
classrooms in the country and, of course, 
raise teachers’ salaries. 

If anyone so much as mentions the budget 
as a possible barrier to big spending pro- 
grams, the President is to rise up to de- 
nounce “budget considerations” as old 
fashioned or as thwarting our “national 
purpose.” 

Money, we will be told, grows on trees. 
Anyone who thinks that a perennially un- 
balanced budget will produce inflation and a 
10-cent dollar is to be given a simple and 
pious lecture about the need for a 5-percent 
increase annually in our “national growth.” 
This presumably will at once dispel all fears 
of fiscal chaos. 

Under the perfect administration, to be 
sure, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will conduct our foreign 
policy, and the Secretary of State will take 
his instructions from Capitol Hill, despite 
the fact that the Constitution says this is 
solely an executive responsibility. 

As for domestic problems, by waying a 
magic wand, we will have just the right 
wages, the right prices and adequate receipts 
from higher taxes. The Government would 
regulate all business. 

The “perfect” administration will regard as 
outmoded any protest decrying all this as 
destructive of private initiative. Instead, the 
slogan is to be “more spending for more 
growth, and more government in more busi- 
ness.” Anyone who objects will be called a 
misguided disciple of “big business” or an old 
fogey who is far behind the times. The de- 
mand is for “bold and imaginative ideas” no 
matter what they cost. Taxpayers are to be 
dubbed “illiberal” if they object to paying 
more taxes while their dollars shrink in pur- 
chasing power. 

As for money spent abroad, the foreign 
countries receiving it are to be given con- 
stant aid and yet do nothing for the United 
States in return. Our military bases there 
are to be regarded as superfluous and as 
annoying to the Communists—hence they 
would be withdrawn, as recommended by 
Moscow. If this brings us to a posture of 
“isolation,” then it will be urged that we 
quickly get more missiles and interconti- 
nental bombers, even if it costs many times 
what our allied bases cost us now. As for 
our allies, they are expected to enjoy these 
“disengagement” policies, comforted by the 
thought that all this is “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 


What candidate can assure the “perfect” 
administration? If any would-be nominee 
cannot do it, his campaign promises, what- 
ever they are—even before the conventions 
take place—must be held up to scorn. Only 
someone with the ability to awe Communists 
into immediate acquiescence in, if not sub- 
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mission to, our demands should theoretically 
be given serious consideration by the dele- 
gates of the two national conventions, 

Will the American people be misled into 
believing that. Utopia is just around the 
corner and that, if only we will give up all 
our armament, including nuclear weapons, 
the lion and the lamb will lie down to- 
gether? Fortunately, the average voter has 
plenty of common sense, and he will recog- 
nize that the “perfectionists” are really 
partisans who are overplaying their hand. 





Walter Lippmann To Be Guest on “CBS 
Reports” Thursday, July 7, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ‘A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
a critic of the television networks for 
their failure to use that great medium 
of communication to serve all elements 
of our society, I was very happy to read 
in John Crosby’s TV column in the 
Washington Post the good news that 
Walter Lippmann, would be a guest on 
“CBS Reports” next Thursday. Not only 
is this good news for the millions who 
enjoy the solid commentary of this dis- 
tinguished columnist in the daily press; 
it is a good indication, as well, of the 
recognition of the network officials that 
a better balanced diet of TV programing 
is necessary to fulfill its ultimate destiny 
to inform and elevate the American 
people about the serious problems of our 
time. 

I hope the forthcoming Lippmann 
program will be followed by other pro- 
grams of equal appeal to those who wish 
to know more about the problems. the 
world today must face. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Lipp- 
mann’s TV Debut Promises a Major 
Event,” written by John Crosby, and 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SuBJEcT: LEADERSHIP—LIPPMANN’s TV DesuT 
PROMISES A Mayor EVENT 
(By John Crosby) 

I would lke to invite your attention to 
“CBS Reports” next Thursday (7:30 p.m., 
e.d.t.) which is entirely devoted to a talk 
with Walter Lippmann, one of the Nation’s 
great senior citizens. Lippmann is one of 
the few people alive who speaks what he 
considers the truth without caring a hoot 
about whether or not what he is saying is 
popular. 

I am. very happy that Lippman has con- 
sented to make his television debut (it took 
months of persuading by Howard EK. Smith 
and Fred Friendly), and I hope that he will 
make this a regular occurrence. Not too 
regular. About once a year, I think, would 
be refreshing and stimulating and, in the 
best sense, inspiring. 

I have not seen the film, but I have 
Friendly’s word for it that the Lippmann 
personality comes through with great clarity 
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and force. I’m not surprised. People who 


penheimer—or Lippmann—comes 
to you on the screen as the sum of all the 
things that he has thought or that he has 
done in this life. All of it is imprinted, as 
it were, on his brow, so that he cannot even 
say “it’s a nice day,” without imposing 
authority. : 

I have felt most urgently that television 
should more often use its unique powers to 
bring us the great leaders and thinkers of our 
time, to inspire and to lift and to shape our 
thinking and our personalities. Instead of 
seeking—as it so incessantly does—to be pop- 
ular, it should strive, at least some of the 
time, to tell the truth—and damn the tor- 
pedoes.- Instead of everlastingly feeling the 
public pulse, TV should have a few independ- 
ent thinkers of its own who might say: “The 
whole country is going to such-and-such a 
movie, but it’s a terrible movie. Stop it.” 
Or: “This is a book that has caused no stir at 
all, but it ought to. Readit.” Or: “So-and- 
so is a very popular Senator, but we think 
he’sa bum. Don’t vote for him.” 

Some of the clear, bracing, cold-water 
quality of truth is contained in the hour- 
long talk with Lippmann, which ranges over 
a dozen subjects. Nowhere is he so elo- 
quent as on the subject of leadership. Lipp- 
mann feels strongly that what he calls the 
old gentlemen who have run the world dur- 
ing and after the war are about to retire, 
from participation, 


He talks at length about the great leaders : 


he has admired in the past—Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson and Winston 
Churchill and—his current enthusiasm—De 
Gaulle. A great leader, Lippman says, must 
have the “ability to see what is. He must be 
able to see through the excitement of daily 
events. He must be able to'see through the 
latest headlines to what. is permanent and 
enduring. This ability—this second sight— 


is, to my mind, the quality of great leaders.” _ 


One person who has not got this quality of 
second sight at all in the Lippmann view is 
President Eisenhower, of whom Lippmann 
speaks with crushing candor that the Ike 
fans are not going to like. Of the Presidency, 
Lippmann says the ideal man should be—as 
all leaders should be—articulate, but this 
articulateness must not be aimed at the 
lowest common denominator. Rather, it 
should be aimed at the best minds in the 
country, and they would carry it on down to 
the lowest level. (That is a thought that the 
broadcasting industry might think about a 
bit.) 

Here are the Lippmann thoughts about an- 
other leader that might intrigue you: “One 
of the most handsome, attractive young 
men—quite superficial, rather uneducated, 
but so charming that everybody likes him, 
but nobody ever conceived of him as Presi- 
dent of the United States.” That sounds like 
a thumbnail portrait of Senator Kennepy, 
but actually it is Lippmann’s view of the 
prepolio Franklin D. Roosevelt, about whom 
Lippmann says he has “long and ao and 
confused feelings.” 

In his interview Howard EK. Smith asked 
Lippmann what he thinks is the biggest 
single job the President of the United States 
has to face. His answer to this is not quite 
what you might think, but you had best 
listen to him yourself next Thursday. I 
think you will be heartened especially by 
what Lippmann says about the Soviet 
Union's desire to avoid war. You will be de- 
pressed by what he says about the U-2 in- 
cident—his appraisal being the only honest 
one I have seen. 
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Story of Hiroshima Bares Secrets Hidden 
Until Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


‘Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following review 
by Carter Brooke Jones, of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, of the new book by 
Fletcher Knebel and Charles W. Bailey 
II, “No High Ground.” Their book is 
about the dropping of the first atomic 
bomb and the problems and decisions of 
the people concerned. It is a book for 
the general reader and does a good job 
of presenting this huge undertaking 
simply and interestingly. 

The review follows: 


Tue First Atom Bomernc: Story or Hrro- 
SHIMA Bares Secrets HippEN UNTIL Now 


(By Carter Brooke Jones) 


Two Washington correspondents have told 
fully for the first time the story of how we 
developed the atomic bomb, what led up to 
its devastating use at Hiroshima and what 
happened on that fateful mission. 

Much hitherto secret material is woven 
into their narrative, which not only is an 
authoritative general account of pertinent 
events, but a tightly written documentary 
that holds breathless interest. 


WELL SORTED FACTS 


Naturally volumes could be and have been 
written about technical phases of the un- 
leashing of atomic power and the military 
historian could write endlessly about the ex- 
changes of orders, the conferences and con- 
troversies that led up to the bomb. But Mr. 
Knebel and Mr. Bailey, addressing their story 
to a general audience, sorted their mass of 
material expertly, keeping the most inter- 
esting and significant. And, like good 
journalists, they’ve written simply and 
clearly. 

The authors, in expressing their gratitude 
to the Air Force and the Navy for making 
available all the secret papers sought, thank 
the Army for turning over a few specific 
papers. They add: “But we cannot accept 
without protest the Army’s refusal, in the 
name of ‘national security,’ ta open the rest 
of these papers to responsible historical re- 
search. It is perfectly clear to the authors 
that personal and policy considerations, not 
security, dictated the withholding of these 
15-year-old papers.” . 

DEBATE CONTINUES 


In telling the story of the bomb and of its 
first use on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
writers have not negiected the ethical debate 
which preceded the decision to drop the 
weapon that changed history—a debate that 
still goes on and undoubtedly will continue. 
It was when the moment came, President 
Truman's terrible responsibility to make the 
decision. And yet, as the authors point out, 

mt Roosevelt and Prime Minister 


The administration, however, and the 
military commands, were split. While Secre- 
tary of War Stimson felt it should be used 
to end the war, Assistant Secretary John J. 
McCloy and Navy Under Secretary Ralph A. 
Bard held strong reservations. Adm. William 
D. Leahy, then the President’s Chief of Staff, 


was most unhappy over the decision, feeling 
that Japan was beaten as it was and would 
soon surrender. Gen. Henry A. (Hap) Arnold, 
commanding the Air Force, was opposed to 
using the bomb. 

General Eisenhower expressed hope that 
‘we wouldn’t have to drop it, because he hated 
to see the United States the first to use a 
weapon with such an incredible destructive 
potential. 

It is interesting to learn that neither Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, then supreme commander 
of the European theater, nor General Mac- 
Arthur, Pacific commander, was let in on 
the closely guarded secret that the bomb 
had been made until days before it was 
dropped. 

Those who felt the bomb should be used 
argued that it was no worse to wipe out a 
city with one bomb than to lay waste much 
of Tokyo with a mass of incendiary bombs, 
as we had done, at a cost of 78,000 lives. 


More than 70,000 were killed at Hitoshima or : 


died within hours. 
THE FLIGHT ITSELF 

The historical flight of the bomber Enola 
Gay, commanded by Col. Paul W. Tibbets, 
which dropped the first atomic bomb, is 
described vividly. Each member of the crew 
comes to life in these pages. 

Security measures guarding the Manhat- 
tan District (designation for the farflung 
operations involved in making the bomb) 
were unprecedented. And yet two spies 
leaked its design to Russia—an ally we did 
not trust. . 

“No High Ground” is a remarkable 
achievement. Fletcher Knebel, who writes 
the “Potomac Fever” column which appears 
in the Star and many other newspapers, and 
Mr. Bailey are in the Washington bureau of 
the Cowles publications. They have writ- 
ten objectively, leaving it to the reader to 
form judgments. 


Press Conference by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, of Michigan, at Governors’ 
Conference, Glacier National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few days, a considerable 
amount of discussion has taken place 
concerning a press conference conducted 
by Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michi- 
gan, while he was attending the Gover- 
nors’. conference at Glacier National 
Park. 

Some of the statements and published 
reports appear to be based on a miscon- 
ception and a misinterpretation of what 
actually took place. 

According to those who were present, 
and who are familar with the matter, an 
article published in the New York Times 
of June 27, 1960, represents an accurate 
and comprehensive account of the event. 

So that the Recorp will contain a fair 
and unbiased report, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


July 5 


[From the New York Times, June 27, 1960] 

JOHNSON ALLEGED To Have Usep Post To 
Srop KEeNNEDY—WILLIAMsS Says HE Was 
ToLp ENDORSEMENT OF BOSTONIAN MIGHT 
Biock Acep Brir—StTory CALLED UNTRUE— 
Dantet Says SENATE LEADER WOULD NEVER 
EmpLoy Power To FurTHEeR CANDIDACY 


(By W. H. Lawrence) 


Guactrn Natrona Park, June 26.—Two 
Democratic Governors clashed head-on today 
over alleged use of congressional influence by 
Senator Lyrnpon B. JoHNsON, of Texas to 
advance his own presidential aspirations. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
reported that an unsuccessful attempt to de- 
lay his endorsement of the candidacy of Sen- 
ator Jonn F. Kennepy, of Massachusetts had 
been made in the name of Senator JOHNSON. 

The Governor said he had been warned 
that such an endorsement might imperil 
congressional enactment of legislation pro- 
viding Federal medical care for aged persons. 

Senator Jounson’s effort, Mr. Williams 
said, was made through Walter P. Reuther, 
politically powerful leader of the United 
Automobile Workers of America with whom 
the Governor is closely allied. 

Mr. Williams did not volunteer the story. 
It developed entirely as a result of question- 
ing in his news conference. 

CALLED A FABRICATION 


Gov. Price Daniel of Texas branded the 
Williams account as pure political fabrica- 
tion. 

Mr. Daniel said he was certain that Mr. 
Jounson, the Senate majority leader, would 
not use his office to promote his own candi- 
dacy and would not determine his position 
on legislation on the basis of whether per- 
sons were for or against him for the 
Presidency. 

Governor Daniel said he had not asked 
Senator JoHNsON directly about the incident, 
because he knew it could not have hap- 
pened and “it would be an insult even to ask 
him.” 

From other pro-Johnson sources, however, 
it was established that, through a New York 
intermtediary, Senator JoHNson had ap- 
proached Mr. Reuther in the hope that he 
could at least persuade Governor Williams 
to delay an announcement for Senator 
KENNEDY. 

The New Yorker said that on instructions 
from Senator Jonnson he had told Mr. Reu- 
thers that an early Kennedy endorsement 
might make it more difficult to pass any 
medical care bill for the aged. 

At the same time, the New Yorker made it 
clear for Senator JOHNSON that the auto un- 
ion would have to compromise for something 
less than the Forand bill because Senator 
JOHNSON had said he “would not take on 
the doctors.” Medical groups oppose the 
Forand bill as strongly as organized labor 
supports it. 

BILL HELD IN COMMITTEE 


At that time, the medical-care bill was 
locked up in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Senator JOHNSON was reported 
to have said he might not be able to count 
on southern Democratic votes needed to re- 
port the measure to the House if Michigan 
started a bandwagon rolling for Senator 
KENNEDY. 

The Daniel-Williams clash highlighted pre- 
liminary festiviities for the 52d Governors’ 
Conference, which will start formally to- 
morrow morning and continue through 
Wednesday. 

Not. surprisingly, Governors Williams and 
Daniels differed widely on the prospects of 
their presidential favorites. 

Mr. Williams forecast that Senator KrEn- 
NEDY would reach the required 761-vote ma- 
jority for nomination before the end of the 
first ballot at the Los Angeles convention. 
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Governor Daniels, asserting that Senator 
Jonson could win on the third or fourth 
ballot, predicted that Senator KEnnepy’s 
first-ballot strength would be his peak, and 
that he would lose votes on succeeding roil- 
calls. 

The Texas Governor predicted that Sena- 
tor JOHNSON would have 502 votes on the 
first ballot and climb to 664 votes. He also 
said he assumed that Senator Srvarr 
SYMINGTON of Missouri would withdraw after 
the first ballot, and that most of his strength 
would flow to Mr. JOHNSON. 


SAYS DATE WAS JUNE 2 


In answering questions at his news confer- 
ence, Governor Williams reported that the 
indirect effort by Senator JonHNson to delay 
his pro-Kennedy endorsement was made on 
June 2.° That was the day the Governor met 
with Senator Kennepy at Mackinac Island 
and issued his announcement, 

Mr. Williams said the Johnson warning 
had been given to Mr. Reuther but had been 
relayed to him by Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, a 
UA.W. staff member and a Democratic party 
official. 

Asked if he had checked Senator JoHNsON 
to establish the facts of the incident, Gov- 
ernor Williams said he had not done so, but 
that he had complete confidence in the 
veracity of Mrs. Jeffrey and of Mr. Reuther. 

As Governor Williams told it, the Johnson 
message said that he would support the 
Forand bill if the Michigan announcement 
were delayed, but oppose the bill if Michigan 
came out for KENNEDY. 


VIEWED AS “BLACKMAIL” 


When a reporter suggested that this repre- 
sented an accusation of political “blackmail” 
against Senator Jonnson, Mr. Williams re- 
peated that he had not brought up the issue, 
that he simply was answering press inquiries, 
and that he had not characterized the nature 
of Senator JoHNnson’s effort. 

He said he assumed that the Texan, in 
seeking the presidential nomination, was 
employing all the means,gof persuasion at 
his command. 

Governor Daniel’s suggestion that Sena- 
tor JoHNSON would gain on the second ballot 
because Senator SymIncTron would withdraw 
after the first ballot, was the first time that 
such a statement had been made. 

Conceivably, Mr. Daniel's suggestion could 
cause trouble between the Johnson and 
Symington forces because the Missourian’s 
friends, including former President Harry 8. 
Truman, may be angered at this attempt to 
write him off so early. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a _ resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the city 
of Peabody, Mass., on June 23, 1960, on 
minimum wage legislation: 

RESOLUTION INTRODUCED By COUNCILLOR JoHN 
MIcALCHUK CALLING UPON THE 86TH CON- 
Gress To Enact 8S. 1046 anp H.R. 4488 
Whereas the present Federal minimum 

wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to pro- 

vide a bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and 

Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
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figure, and are without any legal limitation , niversary’of the ACLU at a eecamger here 


on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute 
& grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a people 
and a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular dan- 
ger to the well-being of the citizens of Pea- 
body, Mass.; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill (S. 1046 and H.R. 4488) which would 
greatly ameliorate this problem by raising 
the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 and in- 
clude nearly eight million additional work- 
ers under the protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; and 

Whereas 165,000 citizens in Massachusetts 
will be protected by this needed legislation 
and have available $50 million to spend lo- 
cally: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Peabody, 
That we call upon the Congress of the 
United States to give prompt and favorable 
consideration to S. 1046 and H.R. 4488, so 
that the conditions above described can be 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the U.S. Senators from Massa- 
chusetts and to-the Congressman from the 
Peabody area (Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict), mamely,. Congressman. THomas J. 
LANE. 





Salute te ACLU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Preisdent, this 
year has marked the 40th anniversary of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
many who cherish freedom have paid 
just tribute to its unflagging efforts to 
defend the liberties of all, however: un- 
popular their views may be. 

I am glad to join in these tributes be- 
cause of the central importance to Amer- 
ican life of freedom of speech, thought, 
assembly, religion, communication and 
dissent, freedom from racial and re- 
ligious discriminations and the right to 
equal justice and due process of law. 

In the world struggle in which we are 
now. engaged, it is these freedoms that 
most clearly distinguish us from the 
Communist tyranny which strives to 
dominate all. 

In its upholding of these freedoms, the 
ACLU has had an honorable, coura- 
geous and often distinguished record, 
even though some of us have disagreed 
at times with positions it has taken. 

As an indication of the widespread 
praise that has come to it for its work, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
from recent issues of the Chicago Daily 
News, the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Chicago American. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Apr. 18, 
1960] 
Sa.utse to ACLU 

The American Civil Liberties Union and its 

Illinois division are observing the 40th an- 


Thursday. The choice of Chicago for the 
accompanying conference is a salute to the 
leaders in this area of the work of the organ- 
ization. 

Civil liberties are something like pets; your 
own are the dearest things in the world, but 
the other fellow’s often appear to be either 
@ nuisance or a menace. This 
fact not infrequently gets the ACLU in dutch 
with those who forget that everybody's pets 
must be protected before any individuals 


may be safe. 


When the ACLU has gone to the defense of 
Reds whose legal ri ats seemed in jeopardy 
it has been denounced as a Communist front. 
When it supported the constitutional priv- 
fleges of Nazis, others have called it Fascist. 
It has come to the aid of anti-Semites and 
Ku-Kluxers, as well as members of minority 
groups, whenever the rights that should be 
available to all were denied. 

Inevitably, many of the causes it has cham- 
pioned have been unpopular. The fighter 
for free and untrammeled must de- 
fend some unsavory characters who abuse 
their liberty. It follows that many sincere 
lovers of freedom have at times found them- 
selves at odds with ACLU policy. 

The alternative, however, is infinitely 
worse, and the ACLU has earned a welcome 
from all who cherish the ideal of a govern- 
ment of laws under which all men enjoy 
equal privileges. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Apr, 21, 1960] 
Forty YEARS OF FREEDOM FIGHTING 


Back in 1954, during the darkest days of 
McCarthyism, the: American Civil Liberties 
Union reaffirmed its stand against “guilt by 
association, judgment by accusation, the in- 
vasion of the privacy of personal opinions 
and beliefs, and the confusion of dissent 
with disloyalty.” 

That 1954 stand on McCarthyism was one 
of hundreds of such defenses of the Bill of 
Rights that have marked the ACLU’s 40 
years. Today, as it observes its 40th birth- 
day with a dinner and the opening of a 
national conference here, the ACLU also can 
look back on such important battles as the 
Scopes trial, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and 
the Scottsboro trial. In these and other 
well-remembered cases, the ACLU fought 
for preservation of the basic American 
rights—freedom of thought, religion, com- 
munication, assembly, dissent, freedom from 
discrimination, and the right to due process 
of law. 

However, there willbe little looking back 
as 1,000 ACLU delegates gather here today. 
They will be busy with problems of 1960— 
the rights of racial minorities, separation of 
Church and state, censorship and sex mo- 
rality, and the threat of: police authority to 
civil liberties. 

These are among the continuing problems 
to the ACLU. But in 1960, as it has for the 
past 40 years, one thing remains constant— 
the ACLU’s pledge to “defend the civil lib- 
erties of any person however unpopular that 
person or his views may be and regardless 
of any political party organization, denomi- 
nation, race, or nationality to which that 
person may belong.” 


[From Chicago’s American, Apr. 20, 1960] 
THe ACLU AtarM CLocK 


The American Civil Liberties Union, which 
celebrates its 40th anniversary tomorrow at 
a dinner in the La Salle Fotel, works some- 
thing like an alarm clock, in that it is doing 
its job best when being a pain in the neck 
for somebody. The ACLU realizes this and 
is resigned to it; in fact, we suspect it en- 
joys the situation. 

The ACLU is a permanent nonpartisan 
organization, devoted solely to defending 
anyone whose civil liberties appear to be 
threatened. It is supported wholly by mem- 
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bership dues and contributions; there are 
40,000 members, 4,000 of them in Illinois, 
and one purpose of the week-long observ~ 
ance is to attract new members. 

By the nature of its job, the ACLU is 
constantly on the side of unpopular 
causes—the kind of cause that inclines peo- 
ple to say, “Sure, free speech is fine but this 
case is different.” The ACLU is there to re- 
mind us that if we keep making exceptions 
to the constitutional guarantees of free 
speech eventually speech will be free only 
for statements that nobody quarrels with. 

Since its founding in 1920, the ACLU has 
defended Communists and has been attacked 
as a pro-Communist organization; it has 
also defended pro-Nazis and Ku Kluxers, 
and has been assailed just as bitterly from 
the other side. . 

We have differed strongly with the ACLU 
in the past, and have every expectation of 

so again. But we wholeheartedly sa- 


doing 
lute it for keeping the American people alert. 


to basic freedoms that are sometimes very 


easy to forget. 
We wish the ACLU a happy birthday and a 
lot of interesting fights. 


Start Them Young 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
* Washington Daily News regarding the 
great need that exists in America today 
for our youngsters to become proficient 
in foreign languages. This editorial 
quite properly points out that the for- 
eign language gap is one of America’s 
failings. 

Throughout the world it is now com- 
mon. practice for youngsters to learn 
not only the native language of their re- 
spective country, but to learn at least 
one additional language so that they 
are better prepared to face the challenge 
of a world that is ever becoming smaller 
and smaller. 

I think one of the great shortcomings 
in our Foreign Service is the fact that 
so many of our State Department em- 
ployees do not speak the language of the 
country in which they are stationed. I 
think that this language gap creates 
many serious problems and to a great 
extent weakens the effectiveness of our 
diplomatic representatives. 

We are today stressing a tremendous 
growth in international commerce and 
in this field also we will need bilingual 
Americans. 

I do not think we can emphasize 
strongly enough how important it is to 
encourage the study of foreign lan- 
guages in our country. This in no way 
suggests that we should lessen the em- 
phasis on the English language and 
grammar, but I sincerely believe that we 
must create an atmosphere in this coun- 
try where youngsters now attending 
school will firmly believe that “it is 
smart to be bilingual.’’ 

The editorial follows: 


’ 
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Start THEM Younc 

The foreign-language gap is one of Amer- 
ica’s failings. A proposal just submitted 
by three national organizations interested in 
education points the way to close it. 

These are the Carnegie Corp. of New York, 
the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, and the National Education Association. 
They urge that foreign languages be taught 
as early as the third grade, at an age when 
children learn, and remember, most readily. 
They suggest, furthermore, that studies be 
continued for 4, 6, or even 10 years to give 
apt students thorough understanding, 
rather than the relatively worthless knowl- 
edge of languages they get in short courses, 

Through our neglect of foreign language 
studies Americans severely limit their abil- 
ity to communicate with and to understand 
the aspirations of other lands. In this re- 
spect we are far behind Europe where most 
with any pretention to education speak at 
least one language besides their own. 

The organizations making this report have 
cotisiderable influence on educational tech- 
niques. They should be able to get their 
findings to school officials across the land, 
with a consequent strong improvement in 
this much-neglected field. 


National Football Foundation To Build 
Hall of Fame at New Brunswick, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a statement regarding the National 
Football Foundation, and its plans to 
build a Football Hall of Fame at New 
Brunswick, N.J., Edward Durell Stone, 
one of the great American architects, 
has been engaged to design the hall of 
fame and grounds. 

Mr. Chester J. La Roch is president 
of the National Football Foundation, and 
it numbers among its membership many 
of the distinguished leaders of our coun- 
try. As the very excellent statement 
points out, one of the purposes of the 
foundation is to foster and promote 
football, as a sport whose emphasis on 
discipline, competitive spirit, physical 
fitness, teamwork and courage contrib- 
utes to the vigor, and moral and physical 
fiber of our country. 

I am glad that the executive secretary 
of the foundation, Mr. Gould B. Martin, 
who prepared this informative state- 
ment, is my old friend and classmate at 
Yale University. He has given his serv- 
ices freely to Yale, and has served with 
distinction in business and in many posi- 
tions devoted to the public interest. I 
am sure the statement will be read with 
interest by my colleagues in the Senate, 
and in the House of Representatives, and 
by many throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

NATIONAL FooTsaltt; FOUNDATION To BUILD 
Haut or Fame at New Brunswick, N.J. 
It has recently been announced that the 

National Football Foundation has com- 


menced the raising of a national fund of $2 
million to build the Football Hall of Fame 
at New Brunswick, N.J., on the site where 
Rutgers played Princeton in the first inter- 
collegiate fotball game in the United States 
in 1869. 

The foundation is an organization of dedi- 
cated men who believe that the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high aims and 
purposes in: the world of amateur football 
serve not only American youth, but the Na- 
tion as well. In an age when there has been 
considerable tendency to softness and the 


relaxing of our standards of fortitude and : 


Physical preparedness, the foundation be- 


lieves that football will continue to be a | 


significant and vital factor in helping to 
strengthen and prepare the physical and 
moral fiber of the Nation for our defense in 
the years to come. 


Football is one of the great builders of § 


men in our country, in our time. Properly 
played, properly administered, it does more 
for the boy of school and college age than 
any other sport or comparable activity. It 
is not only, as indicated by President A. 
Whitney Griswold of Yale, a vital part of 
education as physical recreation ahd exer- 
cise, but more, it is, like other organized 
sports, a challenge to the spirit, a test of 
mettle, a way to educate our youth to go 
far beyond their surface resources. 

In the words of General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur, who in 1959 received the 
foundation’s gold medal award in recogni- 
tion of a “lifetime of devotion to American 
intercollegiate football”: “The game has be- 
come the symbol of our country’s best quali- 
ties—courage, stamina, coordinated effi- 
ciency. Many believe in these days of doubt 
and indecision that through this sport we 
can best keep alive the reality and enter- 
prise which has made us great. Upon the 
fields of friendly strife are sown the seeds 
that upon other fields, on other days, will 
bear the fruits of victory.” 

President of the United States Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, w received the foundation's 
first gold medal a year previously, phrased 
it this way: “In football, in business, in the 
trades and the professions, the normal urge 


to excel provides one of the most hopeful . 


assurances that our kind of society will con- 
tinue to advance and prosper. Morale, the 
will to win, the fighting heart, are the hon- 
ored hallmarks of the football coach and 
player. This morale, this will, this heart, 
we need not only in athletic teams as indi- 
viduals, but collectively.” 

Col. Earl H. (Red) Blaik, great West Point 
coach, is even stronger in his analysis of the 
game: “Football represents one of the few 
last vestiges of real discipline for American 
youth and personifies the development of 
physical fitness.” 

Chester J. LaRoche, president of the 
foundation, has stated that “football trains 
a boy in stamina, courage, competition, 
teamwork, sportsmanship, self-reliance, and 
imbues him with the many qualities which 
help to build our manhood and maintain 
our competitive spirit vibrant.” 

It is because of these beliefs that the 
foundation has dedicated itself to these pur- 
poses: To promote football as an integral 
and wholesome part of our educational proc- 
esses; to encourage the beneficial direction 
and playing of the game at schools and col- 
leges; to establish the true concept of foot- 
ball as an amateur sport throughout the 
country; to gain recognition for the impor- 
tant role football plays in the preservation 
and advancement of our way of life; to pro- 
vide the proper incentives and ideals for 


American youth and set standards of sports- | 


manship for the individual player. 

That it may accomplish these aims and 
purposes, the foundation has an extensive 
program of operations. Among them are: 
Honoring through the Hall of Fame those 
former players and coaches whose deeds and 
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lives during and after their playing days 
have been exemplary and inspiring; honor- 
ing through its chapters the outstanding 
scholar-athletes in schools; rendering many 
practical and valuable services to colleges, 
schools, institutions, organizations, and in- 
dividuals connected with football; combat- 
ing through the various channels of public 
relations the unwarranted attacks some- 
times made on football by those who are 
ill informed or prejudiced; actively aiding 
and encouraging the playing of football at 
schools and colleges, particularly in those 
eases where it has been dropped because of 
improper or insufficient reasons; answering 
the questions or doubts of those who do not 
have sufficient knowledge or means of ob- 
taining information about the background 
and place of football. 

The National Football Foundation is or- 
ganized in New York. State as a non-profit 
corporation, and in the past 5 years it has 
grown until it encompasses some 200 college 
and institutional members and thousands of 
individual members. It serves all the offi- 
cial groups connected with playing, con- 
ducting and reporting the game. 

It has a national board of directors of 
100, including the representatives of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
American Football Coaches Association, the 
Football Writers of America, the College 
Sports Information Directors of America, 
and various unofficial groups, including 
many thousands of ex-football players and 
enthusiasts. 

The affairs of the foundation are guided 
by an executive committee who meet once 
a month in New York. The members of 
this committee are all prominent business 
and professional men who spend a large 
amount of time and effort to handle the 
affairs of the foundation. They represent 
the major facets of professional, industrial 
and commercial activity and many colleges 
from the traditional Ivy League through the 
conference groups, the service academies, the 
religious institutions, the State universities 
and smaller colleges, 

In additon to the executive committee 
the foundation has a strong national ad- 
visory committee, headed by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. This committee 
numbers many of the country’s top business 
executives, as well as college presidents, 
U.S. Senators and Representatives, and pro- 
fessional men of distinction. 

At the local level, where the foundation 
penetrates the grassroots of football 
throughout the United States, the opera- 
tions are through the chartered chapters 
and their membership. There are chapters 
organized in each of eight districts of the 
country, as far north as Minneapolis, as far 
east as Portland, as far south as Miami and 
as far west as San Francisco. There are at 
present more than 30 such chapters and the 
number will be much greater at the end of 
1960. Some of them have as many as 100 
members and the membership is constantly 
growing. 

One of the most important of the activi- 
ties of the foundation is the Football Hall 
of Fame which will play a large part in its 
overall work, and which will be a challenge 
to all those interested tn the great American 
game. It will be the living symbol of the 
foundation and the focal point of its many 
interests. 

With the example of the men enshrined 
in the Hall of Fame to inspire them, the 
youth of America can have few better 
guides. Familiarity with the names and 
deeds of such men as Pudge Heffelfinger, 
Frank Hinkey, Willie Heston, Red Grange, 
Ernie Nevers, Jim Thorpe and other out 
standing players cannot but fill a young- 
ster’s heart with desire to emulate the deeds 
of those great athletes. And what young 
boy wouldn’t thrill to the stories of teams 
coached by Knute Rockne, Alonzo Stagg, 
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Bob Zuppke, Walter Camp, Percy Haughton, 
Pop Warner and the other coaching im- 
mortals? 

As America’s greatest sport, the one that 
sets the standard for all amateur athletics, 
football deserves ta place in the history of 
our country, and the Football Hall of Fame 
will fill this need. The evolution of the 
game from its earliest days to the present 
will be unfolded and the game’s greatest 
moments relived. The Football Hall of 
Fame will become a national shrine devoted 
to fair play, courageous action and the will 
to win. It is with these aspects of the 
game—its influence on national character, 
its hardening and tempering of the will— 
that the hall of fame is most concerned. 

Those enshrined in the hall of fame are 
the truly great All-America players. They 
have been selected on the basis of perform- 
ances and elected by judges who can justly 
qualify as experts. 

The names, exhibits, and memorabilia in 
the Football Hall of Fame will recreate the 
spine-tingling excitement of hundreds of 
thrilling moments in America’s sports his- 
tory and will pay a well earned tribute to 
the men who made this history. 

There are now 127 players and 45 coaches 
in the Football Hall of Fame, elected from 
the more than 1,500,000 who have played the 
game. A player becomes eligible for con- 
sideration by the foundation’s honors court 
only after 10 years from graduation; a coach 
3 years after retirement. 

Edward Durell Stone, one of the great 
American architects, has been engaged to 
design the hall of fame building and 
grounds. As creator of the US. Pavilion 
for the recent international exhibit in Brus- 
sels, our Embassy in New Delhi, the Museum 
of Modern Art, the. Huntington Hartford 
Museum, and many other structures of out- 
standing significance, Mr. Stone brings to 
the hall of fame a talent insuring artistic 
design of the highest order. 


The building itself will be on spacious 
grounds ideally located and accessible to 
automobiles, buses, and trains. It will com- 
prise a complete shrine for amateur foot- 
ball as well as national headquarters for the 
foundation. There will be a central hall 
to honor those who have been elected by the 
honors court, the most complete sports 
library in the world, a large end extensive 
museum for every feature of the game, a 
gallery, exhibition rooms ahd auditorium, 
projection and music rooms, a theater, work- 
rooms, and offices for the foundation. The 
Football Hall of Fame, when constructed by 
the voluntary contributions of all citizens 
and institutions interested in perpetuating 
and furthering the incentives, ideals, and 
accomplishments of the game of football, 
will stand as one of the great American 
centers of a culture and way of life impor- 
tant to our whole national concept of com- 
petitive strength and courage. 

GOULD B. Martin, 
Executive Secretary. 





No High Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following book review 
by John K. Hutchens in the New York 
Herald Tribune for June 6, 1960. It dis- 








cusses thoroughly and with understand- 
ing a new book by Fletcher Knebel and 
Charles W. Bailey 2d covering the events 
and people concerned in the dropping of 
the first atomic bomb, This is a highly 
readable account of this point in history: 
Book Review sy JOHN K. HutcHens—‘“No 
HicH GRounp” 


(“No High Ground” by Fletcher Knebel and 
Charles W. Bailey Il, Harper, 272 pages.) 
Shortly after a 5-tom weapon dropped 

out of the belly of a B-29 over Hiroshima 

at 8:15 a.m. plus 17 seconds on August 6, 

1945, and launched a new era in warmaking, 

a Japanese official broadcast declared: “The 

effectiveness of this bomb * * * should not 

be regarded as slight.” Truth and the 

Japanese Imperial Government’s wartime 

admissions were not often on chummy terms, 

but here at least they met in a momentous 
understatement at one of the turning points 
in all history. 

To a couple of able, hard-digging journal- 
ists it rightly appears a tale worth still an- 
other telling. 

REPORTERS AT WORK 


They are Fletcher Knebel and Charles W. 
Bailey II, of the Washington bureau of the 
Cowles Publications, and what they have 
done is to round up and present, in lay- 
man’s language, as many significant aspects 
as are available ‘of a Soe that shook the 
world and changed it forever. . 

A glance at the bibliography of “No High 
Ground” tells you that much of what they 
report is well known. Any reader of, say, 
William L. Laurence’s “Dawn Over Zero” and 
“Men and Atoms,” John Hershey's “Hiro- 
shima,” Arthur H. Compton’s “Atomic 
Quest,” must feel himself on generaliy 
familiar ground here. It could hardly be 
otherwise if this book were to have any value 
at all. 

_But if there are no major revelations in 
“No High Ground,” its authors have made 
their own specific, valuable contribution. 
They quote from hitherto guarded docu- 
ments in the archives of the Manhattan 
Project and the armed services. Like good 
reporters not averse to legwork, they have 
searched out and interviewed surviving par- 
ticipants in the great saga and followed 
through on the later careers of some of them. 
They have considered, without passing judg- 
ment on, the first atomic bomb’s political 
and moral implications. 


MANY PEOPLE, MANY PLACES 


All save some Rip Van Winklé, implausibly 
asleep these 15 years, must know by now the 
story’s min ovtlines, the prelude and the 
event itself—Aibert Einstein's historic, ur- 
gent letter tv» President Roosevelt in 1939, 
the long deiay in Washington, the all-out 
drive of the Manhattan Project under Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, the fears (scientists 
wondering if the bomb would crack the 
planet’s crust, ignite the nitrogen in the air 
and the hydrogen in the seas), the cynicism 
(a Michigan Congressman describing the 
bomb’s cost as New Deal boondoggling), 
the drama at Los Alamos, the takeoff of the 
Enola Gay from Tinian at 2:45 o’clock one 
morning a month later. 

From one front to another go the Messrs. 
Knebel and Bailey as the cataclysmic point 
approaches—from Hiroshima, hungry and 
vaguely apprehensive, to the sealed-off test- 
ing ground in the desert, to Washington and 
a@ new President: with a fearful decision to 
make, to Potsdam where Stalin, told of the 
bomb by Mr. Truman, smiled what seemed 
to be indifference but could have been secret 
amusement at hearing what he already 
knew. 

WHO KNOWS? 

All along the way are points about which 
historians will be arguing through the years. 
If the Potsdam Declaration had assured the 
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Japanese that their Emperor would be re- 
tained, might they have surrendered in time 
to prevent the use of the bomb? Joseph C. 
Grew and Henry L. Stimson had so advised, 
and Mr. Stimson, for one, thought it possi- 
ble that history would find we had pro- 
longed the war, though he urged the use of 
the bomib after the allied ultimatum was 
rejected. 

Here are both sides of the debate among 
scientists and Government Officials about 
whether we should have made a demonstra- 
tion drop. And here—for the first time, as 
far as one reader knows—is a cross section 
of the reactions of the men who flew the 
Enola Gay and the two weather planes ac- 
companying her. They, like the public at 
large, differed, some holding that the drop- 
ping of the bomb was justified by the short- 
ening of the war and the lives saved on both 
sides, others uneasy in their consciences. 

“This is for history, so watch your lan- 
guage,” said Col. Paul Tibbets, pilot, in- 
forming his crew that the intercom conver- 
sation on the Enola Gay was being recorded. 
The Knebel-Bailey chronicle puts into focus 
more of that history than any one book that 
comes to mind, and is. the more welcome 
for that. 


_ Comparative Merits of the American and 
Russian Systems of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the advent of sputnik, there has been a 
good deal of discussion in this ‘country 
as to the comparative merits of the 
American and Russian systems of edu- 
cation. Criticisms of our own system 
have been widespread—even though the 
United States has the finest overall pro- 
gram anywhere in the world. 

It has been asserted by many so-called 
experts that our system lacks much of 
what the Russian system possesses— 
namely, a heavy accent on mathematics 
and the sciences. Russia has been pic- 
tured as constantly accenting this phase 
of their program and reports have cir- 
this concentration is 
increasing. 

In light of this, I would like to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 


House a very fine article which appeared: 


in the Wednesday, June 29, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, in which much evi- 
dence is presented to show that Russia 
is turning to a greater accent on voca- 
tional education. This article is signifi- 
cant because it points up a new chal- 
lenge to America. The United States 
has become the most powerful and most 
productive nation in the history of man- 
kind due in large measure to the pro- 
ductivity of our people. Much of this 
has been a direct result of the fine voca- 
tional education program carried on in 
the country over the past 40 years. 
This article points out that Russia is 
now in the process of putting more and 
more emphasis on vocational education 
and this could prove serious to the se- 
curity and economic well-being of the 
United States. The fact that our peo- 
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ple have stressed’ vocational edu- 
cation over so long a time has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the strength 
of our Nation. Russia undoubtedly has 
learned a lesson by our example and is 
now attempting to copy us in this 
respect. : 

The vocational education program in 
this country is a joint Federal-State- 
local effort and is one of the finest edu- 
cational programs we have. The con- 
tribution made by this program over the 
years has been tremendous and: the 
fruits of this endeavor are visible all 
around us. 

On June 16, 1916, 44 years ago, the 
late Congressman Dudley M. Hughes in 
a speech on the floor of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, while the Smith- 
‘Hughes vocaticnal education measure 
was under consideration, said, and I 
quote: 

National efficiency is the sum total of 
efficiency of all individual citizens, and the 
national wealth is the sum of their wealth- 
producing capacity. In the markets of the 
world we compete, not as individuals but 
as a unit against other nations as units. 
This * * * unquestionably introduces a na- 
tional element into vocational education. 


Not long ago Russia’s Khrushchev 
said to an American newspaper pub- 
lisher, and I quote: 

We declare war upon you—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will win 
over the United States. The threat to the 
United States is not the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, but in the field of peaceful 
production. We are relentless in this, and 
it will prove the superiority of our system. 


I include the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle herein and commend it to the read- 
ing of the Members of this body: 


Russia’s ScHoots—Mr. EK SrTarts MIXING 
Factory, Ciass WorK—ProTEesTs IMPEDE 
PLaAnN—ProGcrRAM’s Arms ARE To CurT 
SKILLED WorRKER SHORTAGE, EASE UNI- 
VERSITY CROWDING—Brises “PULL” AID 
PuPpiILs 


(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 


Moscow.—The much acclaimed Soviet ed- 
ucation system, which helped inspire the 
spirited postsputnik reappraisal of US. 
schools, is undergoing a massive upheaval 
of its own these days—one that has brought 
a host of readjustment troubles and exposed 
some of the deeper rooted problems of a 
Communist society. 

Curiously, while American educators are 
shifting emphasis from vocational learning 
to old-fashioned book learning, their Soviet 
counterparts are rushing headlong in very 
nearly the opposite direction. Their goal: 
To transform Russia’s 200,000 primary and 
secondary schools into “polytechnical” 
schools that will equip all graduates to go 
directly to work in factories and farms. The 
science-heavy academic load, which has 
awed so many U.S. educators, won’t actually 
be reduced. But high school pupils will 
have to spend a third of their schooltime 
learning a manual trade, even if they plan 
to go on to a university. To help make up 
for the time given to manual training, a 
year is being added to the Soviet curricu- 
lum, 

The purpose of this most drastic school 
shakeup in three decades, according to its 
instigator, Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchey, is to bring the schools “closer to 
life” and combat the “lordly contempt for 
labor” that has developed among the in- 
telligentsia—a grave development in a society 
supposedly moving toward a completely class- 
less Communist state. The study-and-work 
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scheme, unlike so many recent changes in 
the Soviet system, harks back directly to the 
writings of Marx and Lenin. 


PRACTICAL AIMS 


But Mr. EK. also had some practical aims ~ 
in mind: To discourage youth from seeking 
admission to jam-packed ‘universities and 
technical institutes, and to remedy. the seri- 
ous shortage of skilled labor in Russia’s in- 
creasingly mechanized factories. 

What distinguishes Mr. Khrushchev’'s 
school reform from some of his other sweep- 
ing changes in the Soviet system is the non- 
dogmatic way in which it’s being imple- 
mented. Says enthusiastic Mikhail Kashin, 
deputy minister of education for the Rus- 
sian Federation, biggest of the USS.R.'s 15 
republics: “We're *taking an experimental 
rather than a rigid approach.” 

Even more intriguing, for the light it 
throws on the present-day workings of the 
Soviet system, is the way in which powerful 
vestéd interest groups appear to have™ 
watered down some of the plan’s more dras- 
tic features. This process unquestionably 
has its limits. But it demonstrates the 
strength of the opposition to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s plan, at least in the form first sug- 
gested. Opposition to the plan came from 
three groups affected by it. These include 
the professional educators who don’t like 
sharing dominion over their charges with 
factory directors, the harassed factory direc- 
tors who don’t like the idea of youngsters 
cluttering up their plants_anyway, and the 
big new middle class which is determined 
that its children shall not have to spend 
their lives in factories. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 


When Mr. Khrushchev first agitated for a 
revamping of the schools in April 1958, he 
said, in effect, that all students, except for 
@ few gifted ones, should go to work after 
7 or 8 years of schooling and complete their 
eduction in evening institutions. At least, 
that’s the impression he gave to many Rus- 
sians, though others dispute this. But by 
the time the Supreme Soviet passed the 
school reform law in December 1958, a lot of 
influential people had gotten Mr. K.’s ear, ~ 
It now appears, partly in the light of later 
developments, that just as many children— 
about a third of the total—will go on to 
a full-time high school education as at 
present, except that they'll also have to do 
the part-time factory or farm stint. And 
the children of the prosperous middle class 
will still have a chance at a _ higher 
education. 

Thus, some Western authorities say, the 
school reform may never achieve one of its 
stated purposes, which is to wipe out in- 
herited privilege. In practice, they say, those 
who continue on to high school will con- 
tinue to be those who have the best grades— 
and aren’t forced to go to work for economic 
reasons. One observer here sees a propa- 
ganda problem, too. “The school reform,” 
he says, “points up a basic contradiction in 
the Soviet system: The idea of equalitarian- 
ism versus the party’s pressure on people for 
self-improvement.” 

Despite these difficulties, the plan is get- 
ting into high gear and is scheduled to be- 
come universal in the U.S.S.R. in the fall of 
1963. During the academic year just ended, 
some 80,000 high school pupils in 2,000 
schools spent a third of their time on man- 
ual labor. In Moscow alone 161 factories 
participated in the plan. Next fall, half the 
country’s 31,000 high schools will be on the 
new curriculum. Even in the lower grades, 
manual work has been stepped uj, although 
it’s limited to labor in the schools them- 


selves. : 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Boarding schools, the feature of the school 
reform which aroused perhaps the greatest 
interest in the West, are also proliferating 
rapidly, though not as fast as the regime ~ 
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would like. This year 400,000 youngsters 
were enrolled in these full-time institutions, 
which are designed to provide a Communist 
upbringing under ideal conditions and ease 
the lot of poorer class families from which 
most of the pupils come. Under present 
plans, the number of pupils in such schools 
is to grow by 2.5 million by 1965 and to sev- 
eral times that figure by 1980. Ultimately, 
Mr. Khrushchev would like to see boarding 
schools become universal. But even the 
shorter range goal may not be reached on 


_sehedule. One reason is lagging construc- 


tion. During 1959 building of boarding 
schools in the Russian federation ran 50 per- 
cent behind schedule. 

An even more crucial limiting factor is the 
cost of maintaining a pupil in these institu- 
tions. According to Mr. Kashin, this cost— 
nearly all of which is borne by the state— 
runs between $600 and $700 a year (figured 
at the tourist exchange rate of 10 rubles to a 
dollar), compared with only $70 to $80 in an 
ordinary school. The same fiscal factor will 
probably limit the spread of prolonged-day 
schools set up to achieve some of the aims of 
the boarding schoo], Thus, for the next dec- 
ade at least, the place where most Soviet 
youngsters will feel the impact of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s school reform will be in the new 
polytechnical primary and secondary schools. 

To see this new system in action, visit 
Moscow’s school No. 465, a five-story gray 
concrete building on Big Torchlight Lane, 
about a mile east of Red Square. Last fall, 
according .to Director Mikhall Lebedev, the 
school’s 134 ninth grade pupils became the 
first class to operate under the new system. 
In 2 more years, they’ll be the first to grad- 
uate under the new scheme, which takes on 
an extra year to the former 10-year curricu- 
lum in order to compensate for the extra 
factory work. Under the new law, the school 
is technically referred to by the mouth-fill- 
ing title of “secondary general labor poly- 
technical school.” 


CLASSROOM QUIZZING 


Four days a week the nine graders of 
school 465 study the usual academic sub- 
jects. On the third and fourth floors you 
can see bright-eyed boys and girls in uni- 
forms and red ties performing chemistry ex- 
periments and being quizzed in a history 
class about the short-lived Paris commune 
of 1871. In the latter class brown-eyed 
Gennady Trostnikov, wearing the standard 
blue-gray boy’s uniform with brass belt 
buckle, is getting a grade of “four’”—out of 
@ possible five—for saying, among other 
things that “although it lasted only 72 days, 
the Paris commune was important not only 
for France but for the fact it was the first 
proletarian state.” 


On two other days of the six-day school 
week these same youngsters will turn up at 
four different factories in the neighborhood, 
depending on the trade each child has chosen 
to learn. Students can choose among the 
first watch factory, the factory of universal 
assembly fittings, and garment factories Nos. 
4 and 18. There they can learn everything 
from dressmaking (girls only) to watch as- 
sembly and lathe operation (mostly boys). 
According to Mr. Lebedev, each day at the 
factory consists of 2 hours of instruction 
and 4 hours of actually turning out goods 
under the factory’s regular production plan. 
The total weekly work load is a grueling one 
by American standards; 24 hours of class- 
room instruction, a roughly equal amount 
of homework, plus 12 hours at the plant. 

Nevertheless, says Mr. Lebedev, a bespec- 
tacled blue-eyed man in his fifties, the ninth 
graders think the new setup is just dandy. 
Only two pupils, girls who wanted to switch 
from dressmaking to watch assembly, have 
complained, he says, and they later changed 
their minds. “The rest of the students are 
quite happy in the factory work and doing 
well at it.” He scoffs at the idea that fac- 
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tory work on top of study overloads his 
pupils, “It’s not difficult to study aca- 
demic subjects under this system,” he says. 
“The pupils spend only 4 hours working on 
the days they go to the factories. That’s 
not overloading: Besides, the academic 
course has been spread out over 3 years.” 
Before the factory work was inserted into 
the curriculum, he says, the same academic 
program was squeezed into only 2 years. 


COMPLAINTS PLENTIFUL 


Mr. Lebedev’s optimism notwithstanding, 
there have been plenty of complaints in 


the Soviet press about the way the new sys-- 


tem is being organized. The director of 
Moscow’s school No. 330, a certain A. Mos- 
tovoi, complains in a letter to Pravda about 
“serious shortcomings.” The problem of 
deciding which pupils shall go to which 
factory, he charges, is being solved in a 
“disorganized fashion.” The 104 regional 
economic councils which now boss Soviet 
industry, he complains, haven’t come up 
with a “long-range plan” to tie the part- 
time instruction in with factories’ projected 
needs for skilled workers. 

Moreover, Mr. Mostovoi frets, students ap- 
proaching the ninth grade are being 
“poorly” counseled in choosing which fac- 
tory trade they want to take up next year. 
The choice of vocations, he says, is arti- 
fically limited by the types of factories in a 
school’s neighborhood. In cautious lan- 
guage he also hints that combining man- 
ual and brain work is disruptive. Taking 
up a factory task and then leaving it for 
2 or 3 days, he says, gives students only an 
“intermittent” acquaintance with produc- 
tion. The official says he’s “inclined” to- 
ward a different plan under which all fac- 
tory work would be concentrated in a 2- or 
3-month period, leaving the rest of the 
school year for academic subjects. 

In any event, the idea of combining a 
healthy dose of manual work with academic 
study seems here to stay in the U.S.S.R. The 
old school system, Mr. Khrushchev says, was 
“divorced from life.” Modeled on the old 
czarist “gymnasiums” and dating in their 
present form from 1931, the old schools with 
their identical academic curriculums (the 
only “elective” is a student’s foreign 
language) were almost exclusively designed 
to prepare pupils for college. ‘This, plus the 
fact that a college education in the U.S.S.R. 
means the difference between grim sub- 
sistence and a halfway tolerable living stand- 
ard, had led most pupils to expect a col- 
lege education. 


DEMAND FOR ADMISSION 


By 1958 the situation had become serious. 
The expanding high school network was an- 
nually turning out 1.5 million graduates, 
nearly all of whom wanted to get into uni- 
versities and engineering schools. But these 
can admit only 225,000 full-time students 
(plus a roughly equal number of evening 
and correspondence students) and the day- 
time figure is being frozen because of the 
country’s “surplus” of college graduates. 
Simultaneously, a shortage of skilled labor 
was making itself felt. Moreover, the num- 


. ber of persons reaching working age was de- 


clining because of the low birth rate during 
the war years—a serious development in view 
of the formidable tasks of the current 7-year 
plan. 

To cope with the backlog of university ap- 
plicants, which may have gotten as high as 
4 million, the regime at first took stopgap 
measures. A rule was introduced under 
which institutions of higher learning only 
had to take 20 percent of their applicants 
directly from high school. The rest were to 
be people with the papers to prove they 
had done 2 years of full-time work after 
high school. But this regulation has not 
stemmed the tide. Many institutions are 
admitting up to 50 percent without the 2- 
year “production stage.” Bigwigs are using 


“pull” to get their children into universities 
without this and other new requirements. 
Bribery has reared its head, with payments 
running as high as $2,000. 

While it might seem so at first glance, the 
Soviet school reform is not really a step 
backward. To be sure, the new law junks 
the goal of a free 10-year education for all, 
proclaimed ever since 1918 and as recently as 
1956. Under the new scheme the amount of 
compulsory schooling has been boosted from 
seven years to eight, effective in 1962. But 
upon completing this requirement most 
pupils will go directly to work at age 15 and 
complete their formal schooling ih evening 
schools, which are to be greatly expanded. 
Some will go to technical institutes where 
they acquire a semi-professional status, or 
to vocational schools, as at present. But 


only a minority will go on to the ninth grade . 


and beyond in daytime schools. 
EVEN QUALITY 

Despite this appearance of “turning the 
clock back,” it appears that the quality of 
Soviet schooling won’t decline below its pres- 
ent level. To understand why, it’s necessary 
to know what that level is. It’s not as high 
as many Americans think, despite phenome- 
nal gains since the revolution. It’s still true 
that a Russian high school graduate gets 
more science and mathematics than most 
U.S. college graduates, and that the USSR. 
spends between 10 percent and 15 percent of 
its national income on education compared 
with about 5 percent in the United States. 
But as late as 1958 Mr. Khrushchev 
h lf admitted that only about 980 
percent of Soviet children finished the 
seventh grade. By the end of the 10th 
grade, it’s been figured by Western ex- 
perts, only between 30 percent and 35 percent 
have survived. 

The reason for this is not a teacher short- 
age. There are four or five applicants for 
each opening in Soviet teachers’ colleges. 
Nor is it due to a shortage of plant, even 
thought neW construction lags and about 
half the schools still operate on a two-shift 
system. The real reason is the low living 
standard of the average Russian family. 
Most children have to go to work at 15 to 
help support their families. 

From this standpoint, the Soviet school 
reform can only be considered progress. 
Pupils will be getting a year more of com- 
pulsory schooling than they would have got- 
ten before. Moreover, there are signs that 
the number admitted to full-time high 
schools will be about the same as at present, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 30 years of dedicated work in be- 
half of human welfare, world peace and 
human justice by my old and dear friend, 
Victor L. AnFuso, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from the Eighth District in 
New York, was recently recognized by 
the Order Brith Ab at that great 
fraternity’s 73d annual convention. 

Presentation of Brith Abraham’s Hu- 
manity Award was not the first honor to 
come to this able and outstanding public 
servant. In 1946 Congressman ANFuUSsO 
was appointed by Pope Pius XII as 
Knight Commander of the Knighis of 
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the Holy Sepulchre for his humanitarian 

work on behalf of youth. 

So that we might set down in his own 
words the thinking of this great Ameri- 
can, I ask unanimous consent that Con- 
gressman ANFuUso’s speech, delivered at 
the time of the presentation of the Brith 
Abraham award, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
GraNp MasrTer’s DINNER, ORDER BritTu 
ABRAHAM, Concorp Hotei, KiamesHa LAKE, 
N.Y., June 28, 1960 


Grand Master. Maurice Goldstein, Past 
-Grand Master Irving Hodes, Judge George 
Radar, members of the national executive 
board, my good friends of the Order Brith 
Abraham, ladies and gentlemen, I feel highly 
honored by the decision of your national 
executive board to present the annual Brith 
Abraham Humanity Award this year to 
me. I am very flattered to join the illus- 
trious men who have been the recipients of 
this award in the past. I had hoped that 
my very good friend and great majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate, the Honorable 
Lynpon B. JoHNsOoN, could have been here 
too, but as someone aptly put it here to- 
night—somebody has to mind the store in 
Washington. 

This is indeed a signal honor, especially 
cherished by me since it comes from Baith 
Abraham, the oldest national fraternal 
order. In accepting this award, I am think- 
ing of the old but wise observation in 
chapter 28 of Proverbs in the Bible, which 
says: 

“He that tilleth his ground shall be filled 
with bread; but he that followeth idleness 
shall be filled with poverty.” 

I'd like to think that your award to me 
today, although I assure you that I feel as 
though I do not deserve it, is the bread for 
tilling the soil of humanity all these years— 
the recognition for my labors in the vine- 
yard of mankind. I did not follow the 
course of idleness, and so today I am not a 
poor man; I have many friends—all of you— 
and you have been very kind to me. 

We live in a very exciting age, but also a 
very dangerous age. Two opposing ideol- 
ogies are waging a life-and-death struggle 
for survival, and we afte not merely witnesses 
to this struggle—we are participants in it. 
Consequently, we cannot afford to.come out 
second-best, for that would mean the de- 
struction of our way of life and our civiliza- 
tion. 

Speaking of being second best, reminds me 
of the topsy-turvy way of looking at events 
as they are practiced in the Communist 
countries. When they speak of democracy, 
they mean their brand of “peoples’ democ- 
racy” which is actually dictatorship. When 
they refer to political freedom, they mean 
freedom to preach only communism. They 
think in different terms and act in different 
Ways, and we will have to learn to under- 
stand their ways because the first requisite 
in this ideological conflict is to understand 
your enemy. 

By way of illustration, let me tell you a 
little story. A very important international 
sweepstakes took place one day. The only 
entries in that sweepstakes were one Amer- 
ican horse named “Reluctant Capitalist,” 
and one Russian horse named “Glorious 
Revolution.” The winner of the sweepstakes 
was the American horse. But here is how 
the outcome was reported by - Soviet 
press and radio: 

“Our great Soviet horse ‘Glorious Revolu- 
tion’ came in second. The American entry 
‘Reluctant Capitalist’ came in next to last.” 

An enemy of that kind of mentality is 
never wrong, he will not tolerate any kind 
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of criticism. In a democracy such as ours 
we have learned to appreciate criticism and 
to live in tolerance with our neighbors of 
different racial or national origin, or different 
religious faiths. 

“To be sure, we have our problems here. 
We have problems of discrimination and 
prejudice against people who have a different 
color of skin, or worship a different God. 
We have problems of the perverted minds 
who find a thrill in smearing a swastika on 
a synagogue, or burning a cross near the 
home of a Negro or a Jew. or a Catholic. 
They do not understand that their deeds are 
merely testimony that their minds are per- 
verted and their hearts are full of hatred 
for their fellow men. We have the fanatics 
who are using the U.S. mails to distribute 
“hate literature,” in an effort to divide the 
American people and. to undermine the 
fabric of our national existence. 

And while I am on this subject, allow me 
to digress for a brief moment to pay a well- 
deserved tribute to Brith Abraham and to 
grand master Maurice Goldstein for waging 
a@ campaign to stop the distribution of this 
trash through -the U.S. mails. I remember 
well your grand master’s excellent editorial 
“Crime Against Humanity” and his letter to 
President Eisenhower a few months ago 
urging him to take action against the spread 
of racial hatred, because it was “destructive 
to our national peace and unity.” I had 
both, the letter and the editorial, inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp. I wish you 
success, Maurice Goldstein, in your new 
campaign against discrimination and to 
better our youth. 

I should also like to pay tribute to the 
oldest living grand master of Brith Abraham, 
but—I assure you—young at heart, Judge 
Adolph Stern. Also to the second in senior- 
ity of the past grand masters, my very dear 
friend and president of my club, if you 
please, the honorable Samuel Goldstein. 

Finally, and certainly not last in my es- 
teem, the unsung hero of Brith Abraham, a 
man who doesn’t know how to say no to 
any good cause of any faith, the man who— 
believe me, my friends—is more deserving 


of your great award than I am—everybody’s | 


friend, Sam Rubenstein. 

My friends, we have reached a stage where 
it is no longer possible or desirable to justify 
racial and religious discrimination—and yet 
maintain that we are a moral nation. If we 
deny to certain groups the opportunities to 
develop their skills and talents—be it Jews, 
Negroes, Italians, or others—then it is a 
contradiction of our own democratic princi- 
ples and we are actually causing irretriey- 
able harm to the interests of the Nation. 

I believe the time is long overdue to elim- 
inate all manifestations of hatred and in- 
tolerance in this country, and thus keep 
clean the good name of the United States 
throughout the world. It was not so very 
long ago that we fought a savage war against 
the Nazis and their theories of racial su- 
premacy. In that struggle our country stood 
forth as the world leader of democracy and 
human dignity. Freedom-loving people 
everywhere have not forgotten that. struggle, 
they still look to the United States as the 
leader in the cause of democracy and hu- 
man rights against those who are trampling 
on these rights now. 

Today we find great nations, who in the 
past have made wonderful contributions to 
civilization—such as the Russians and the 
Chinese—now spreading hatred against their 
fellowmen. I cannot recall a period in his- 
tory when the world was so full of hatred 
of man against man, of the Communist 
world against America and the free world, 
of black against white, of Arab against Jew, 
etc. Instead of love, instead of neighborli- 
ness and understanding, instead of coopera- 
tion and the desire to establish peaceful 
relations among the nations for the benefit 
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of all mankind—we see a world torn by 
hatred, divided by suspicion, and tottering 
on the-brink of a new holocaust which 
threatens to ee both victor and van- | 
quished. 

I do not know whether we shall ever suc- 
ceed in convincing the Communist world 
that we are anxious for peace, and that it 
must be a peace based on honor, freedom, 
and dignity. Perhaps our best answer to 
communism and those who preach the Com- 
munist ideology is to maintain and preserve 
human rights throughout the free world, to 
assure freedom to all peoples, and to guar- 
antee them a life of dignity and honor for 
all, regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Here, in the United States, we fought a 
revolution to attain our own independence. 
Yet, we cannot understand the surge for 
freedom in other nations. We call it 
Communist-inspired. We are wrong. It may 
be encouraged by the Communists, but the 
inspiration and surge for freedom and in- 
dependence exists in all peoples—whether 
black, yellow, or white. When we under- 
stand this we will have these peoples as our 
friends and prevent the influence of com- 
munism—and only then. 

Let us have one thing clear in our minds: 
America is today the only major power that 
is able to thwart the efforts of the Com- 
munist leaders to gain world domination. 
That means, unless we decide to guarantee 
the freedom and the human rights for all 
people, we are in danger of losing them for all 
people, including ourselves. And that is 
what I had in mind earlier when I said that 
we live in an exciting age, but a dangerous 
one. 

I should like now, with your kind indul- 
gence, to devote the concluding part of my 
remarks to a subject which is undoubtedly 
of utmost interest to all of you, namely, the 
controversy over the so-called Eichmann case. 
Before I discuss this case, however, might I 
say that it is my firm conviction that the 
people of Israel are not capable of an injus- 
tice and I am sure they will give Eichmann 
a fair trial. 

I wish to, first of all, commend the United 
Nations for its mild censure resolution and 
Argentina for its restraint. I interpret the 
resolution as not denying to Israel the right 
to try this barbarian. 

I regret that this matter has become in- 
volved by all sorts of legalisms which only 
detract from the main purpose, namely, to 
try the greatest and most despicable Nazi 
war criminal who directed the extermination 
of 6 million Jews in Hitler’s gas chambers. 
This is a case involving a crime which has 
no parallel in human history; hence it re- 
quires unusual action. 

I have nothing but respect for a people 
which for many long years pursued and 
finally tracked down the murderer of 6 mil- 
lion of its kinsmen. Any other people suf- 
fering a similar tragedy would do the same, 
and having apprehended the killer probably 
would have taken his life. But in the tradi- 
tion of the “People of the Book” Israel has 
seen fit to permit this mass killer to survive, 
to be brought before the bar of justice so 
that a complete story of the abominable his- 
tory of annihilation might be placed on 
the record. 

Tam certain that the United Nations recog- 
nized the international agreement which ap- 
plies to this situation. That is the declara- 
tion signed on October 30, 1943, at the height 
of World War II between the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union in which 
they agreed that the principle of “territorial- 
ity of jurisdiction” does not apply because 
the Nazi crimés were not limited to a “spe- 
cific geographic location.” Furthermore, the 
declaration states that “Nazi war criminals 
may be tried and punished by the people 
whom they have outraged. ” Since the Jews 
were the primary victims, there can be no 
question as to their right to try Eichmann. 
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It is fitting that an Israeli courtroom be 
the forum where a detailed history of Nazi 
genocide should be recorded. There the full 
tale will unfold with the identify of all who 
aided, abetted or condoned the dastardly acts 
fearlessly exposed. No person, no nation, 
should escape exposure. In this bastion 
of democracy the world will be assured of 
complete disclosure of all the facts without 
fear or favor. 

Let Israel invite the nations of the world 
to send their finest legal talent to assure 
that justice prevails. Thus the forum of 
this trial will be given an international at- 
mosphere, appropriate for the trial against 
one accused of a crime against all humanity. 

Israel’s trial of Eichmann is not motivated 
by the concept of revenge. It will be guided 
by the supreme judaic concept of justice. 
Since Eichmann was brought to Israel, the 
people there have not made any outraged 
demands to destroy him without trial. They 
have not threatened lynching—they are 
calm and collected—only awaiting the final 
day of judgment before the bar of justice. 

I know that justice will prevail. A demo- 
cratic Israel in the tradition of the prophets 
and judges shall record for posterity a ver- 
batim account of the Nazi atrocities, and 
will mete out justice in accordance with the 
wisdom of a Solomon. 

It may interest you to know that there is 
no capital punishment in Israel for an ordi- 
nary crime of murder. But the law of the 
land does provide execution for genocide. 
However, it is very possible that after Israel 
has exposed this heinous crime against all 
humanity, Israel may propose to turn this 
arch-war-criminal to an international geno- 
cide committee for punishment. It will be 
a great tribute to Israel to make such a move 
as an international warning that the free 
world will not tolerate the whim of a despot, 
dictator or any government responsible for 
mass destruction of a race without regard 
to human rights. 

I want to commend to you a little prayer 
which, I think, best expresses our feelings 
on this occasion: 


“God give us the patience to accept that 
which cannot be changed. 

Give us the courage to change that which 
can and should be changed. 

And, above all, give us the wisdom to know 
which is which.” 


It is with a great deal of humility and deep 
appreciation my friends that I accept the 
“Humanity Award” of the order of this 
great family of brothers and sisters—Brith 
Abraham. I want to thank the officers 
and leaders of this great organization for 
bestowing this honor upon me. I want to 
assure you that I shall continue to exert 
all possible effort towards the fulfillment of 
the noble principles of your organization— 
unity, liberty and justice. 





A Reminder to All Americans 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent address delivered before his fel- 
low alumni of Columbia University in 
New York City, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States and former President of the 
United Nations General Assembly, spoke 
of Philippine-American relations em- 
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phasizing the new trends in Filipino 

thinking as a result of recent global 

happenings. 

In the course of his speech, he men- 
tioned some of the problems now facing 
our two Governments: The Zablocki bill 
which makes good a commitment we 
made to pay the Filipinos’ war damage 
claims; the recognition of the Filipino 
veterans’ rights and the Teague bill, 
H.R. 261; increase in the Philippine 
sugar quota; pending negotiations re- 
garding civil jurisdiction in our military 
bases in the Philippines, and others. 

After discussing each of these ques- 
tions at length, General Romulo men- 
tioned the welcome accorded by the 
people of the Philippines to President 
Eisenhower as another eviderice of the 
friendship and good will of the Filipino 
people for the United States and in a 
subtle but effective manner contrasted 
it with what happened in other coun- 
tries where American prestige suffered a 
severe blow. 

The Philippine Ambassador concluded 
his thought-provoking analysis of Phil- 
ippine-American relations by quoting 
the following column of Ralph McGill, 
printed in the Washington Evening Star, 
which General Romulo referred to “as 
a timely reminder to all Americans, a 
moving and soul-stirring reminder of 
Filipino loyalty that should find a re- 
sponsive ‘chord in every American 
heart”: 

Brown Hanns THROUGH THE WirE—MEM- 
ORIES OF CorREGIDOR Pornt Up FILIPrnos’ 
INTENSE LOYALTY TO UNITED STATES 

(By Ralph McGill) 

The President’s welcome in Manila stirred 
two memories: 

A few weeks after the second great war I 
talked one evening with an Army officer 
who had been one of those in the desperate 
surrender at Corregidor and the infamous 
death march which followed. 

“When I think back on all that hap- 
pened,” he said, “on the death of com- 
panions, the suffering, the brutalities, the 
one thing most vivid in my mind is not of 
those things. I remember first the many 
small-brown hands which so often reached 
through the wire of the prison camp, slip- 
ping me, and others, a bit of food or a 
cigarette. Time will help me store the 
harsher memories on the back shelf. But 
nothing will erase my image of the great 
loyalty of the Filipino people. Their sol- 
diers fought with us. They hid our escaped 
prisoners and formed guerrilla forces with 
them, We will never know how many Amer- 
ican men, women and children survived be- 
cause of the kindness of the Filipino 
people: * * *” 

One thought of that when the people of 
Manila roared their welcome to President 
Eisenhower. 

This is a story which somehow has never 
been put into perspective. The Filipino peo- 
ple are Asian. But they are distant from 
the peoples and the lands which knew colo- 
nial government under the Dutch, the 
French, the British and the Portuguese. No- 
where in all of the vast area of colonial Asia 
was there any loyalty to colonial power 
which compares even remotely with that of 
the Philippines. 

The British have accumulated a magnifi- 
cent record of assisting units of their once 
farflung empire to orderly independence 
Wherever the British governed there was at 
least some public education, a trained bu- 
reaucracy of indigenous people, and, most 


important of all, a system of courts and an 


of revolutionary forces loosed in the world 
were in evidence in the Philippines. But 
the leaders had faith in the United States 
and the transition to independence was a 
happy one. 

The image of the brown hands reaching 
through the wire is not in any degree 
lessened. - : 

The second memory is a later one. It is 
of several conversations with an earnest, in- 
telligent young lady school teacher from the 
Philippines at a graduate school seminar in 
this country. 

The few signs of questioning opposition 
to the President’s visit were placards ask- 
ing why Japan has received more economic 
assistance than the Philippines. There were 
others fiom the distressed producers of copra 
(dried meat of coconuts used in manufac- 
turing oil and soap). These recalled talks 
with her. 

The young teacher could bring herself 
close to indignation on the subject of U.S. 
assistance to Japan. It is difficult for a 
Filipino to understand * * * recalling the 
presence of the Japanese and all the suffer- 
ing and sorrow thereby produced. The need 
for bases and of economic sufficiency for 
Japan to save her from turning, of neces- 
sity, to the Communists for trade, was not 
clear to the Filipinos who were themselves 
in want of so many things. 

This little reminder, from the tiny opposi- 
tion in Manila, makes us see again that 
world trade likely will be the hottest feature 
of the cold war. We must particpate. And 
we aren’t doing much planning. The Gov- 
ernment soon will reduce some tariffs, but 
there will be howls from the Congress— 
echoing hometown business forces. The ad- 
justment will be the more painful if we wait 
until it is forced. And that is what we 
seem intent on doing. 





House Resolution 366 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


_Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the House I am calling to the 
attention of my colleagues House Reso- 
lution 366 which I introduced August 27, 
1959: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
that: 

(1) The House Office Building, commonly 
known as the Old House Office Building, be 
renamed for and dedicated to the Honorable 
Joseph Gurney Cannon of Illinois, who 
served as Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives when the building was constructed 
under authority of the Act of March 3, 1903 
(32 Stat. 1083, 1118); 

(2) The new House of Representatives 
Office Building, commonly known as the 
New House Office Building, be renamed for 
and dedicated to the Honorable Nicholas 
Longworth of Ohio, who served as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives when the 
building was constructed under authority of 
the Act of January 10, 1929 (45 Stat. 1071); 
and 
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(3) The Additional House Office Building, 
commonly known as the Third House Office 
Building, be named for and dedicated to the 
Honorable Sam Raysurn of Texas, who is 
serving as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives while its construction is in prog- 
ress under authority of the Additional House 
Office Building Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 41). 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J: ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of the last war calamities and trag- 
edies on a scale unprecedented followed 
each other in quick succession. Even 
before the victory of democracries over 
Axis totalitarianism was assured, Com- 
munist totalitarianism had already 
shown its grasping and greedy hands by 
occupying and annexing-a number of 
hitherto independent countries in Eu- 
rope and thus enslaving their inhabi- 
tants. 

As the result of the Soviet Union’s 
treacherously aggressive policy there are 
today nine nations which are captives of 
the Soviet Union, and a part of another 
nation shares the same fate. These 
countries, between the Bay of Finland 
and the Black Sea, include Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Albania and Rumania. Peoples 
in some of these countries have been suf- 
fering under Communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorships, imposed by the Kremiin and 
maintained with the aid of the Red 
Army, for 2 decades. Thus Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians have endured 
the oppressive Communist rule longer 
than peoples in other countries in eastern 
Europe. Their countries have been an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union, and as far as 
the Soviet Union is concerned there are 
no such independent and sovereign en- 
tities as Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 


The other countries, including East 
Germany, are called—mistakenly—inde- 
pendent and sovereign. In the West 
these countries are denominated as So- 
viet Satellite, but actually they may be 
best described as captive countries, and 
their inhabitants captive. nations. In 
their foreign and domestic policies, also 
in their political, economic, educational, 
and social structure, the governments 
of these countries and their helpless sub- 
jects are compelled to follow the Kremlin 
line. No deviation from that Communist 
line is tolerated or permitted, and any 
infraction on the part of any govern- 
ment is severely punished. Thus, the 
peoples and governments in the Baltic 
countries, in East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania are captives of the 
Kremlin in the real sense of the word. 
They have been sealed off from the free 
West by the Iron Curtain deliberately 
and most effectively imposed by the 
Kremlin between East and West. The 
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peorles of these countries, the Germans 
in 1.43, the Hungarians and the Poles in 
1956, tried to free themselves from the 
clutches of Communist tyranny, or at 
least to loosen its grip, but unfortu- 
nately by themselves their valiant efforts 
did not succeed and could not have 
succeeded against the almost unequalled 
might of the ruthless Red army. 

The people of ‘this country and their 
Government have always shown utmost 
sympathy with the lot of these unhappy 
and unfortunate peoples, the captive na- 
tions. Their fate has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a serious concern of our 
Government. Then too, these captive 
nations feel that they have a claim upon 
us, upon our sympathy and humanitar- 
ian feelings. We are fully aware of our 
sacred moral responsibilities towards 
these peoples. As proof of that aware- 
ness, last year a joint resolution was en- 
acted in Congress for the establishment 
of a Captive Nations Week, as an annual 
observance. The Presidential proclama- 
tion issued on July 17 designated that 
the third week of July of each year 
should be set aside as the Captive Na- 
tions Week. In making this sincere 
move the Congress and the President 
were not only carrying out the wishes, 
and the mandate, of the people of: this 
country, but they were also following 
the firm and fortright policy of this 
country in championing the cause of 
freedom and justice. We have always 
felt and still feel that the cause of the 
captive nations is a righteous cause and 
a just cause, one of freedom and human- 
ity. I am indeed glad that the Captive 
Nations Week was made a national ob- 
servance week and of course am delight- 
ed to join hands with all friends in ob- 
serving it. 


Countering the Communistic Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert 
into the Recorp an address made by 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, at commencement exercises, 
North Oklahoma Junior College, Tonka- 
wa, Okla., on May 19, 1960. 

Admiral Burke’s speech is particularly 
significant due to recent international 
developments. He has emphasized the 
importance of the individual American’s 
role in order for our country to continue 
to provide world leadership and to effec- 
tively counter the threat of communism. 


Admiral Burke’s speech follows: 
AppREss BY ADM. ARLEIGH BurKeE, U.S. Navy, 

CHIEF OF NAvAlL OPERATIONS, AT COMMENCE- 

MENT EXERCISES—NORTHERN OKLAHOMA 

JUNIOR COLLEGE—TONKAWA, OKLA., May 19, 

1960 

Dr. Easterling, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the graduating class, it is a particu- 
lar privilege for me to address these wonder- 
ful young men and women and their justly 
proud parents, relatives, and friends. 


Northern Oklahoma Junior College. Dr. 
Easterling is an outstanding educator whom 
we have learned to respect—and admire dur- 


ing his long and close association with the | 


Navy. 

This is a memorable occasion for all of 
us—an unforgettable day for the members of 
the graduating class. Those who are de- 
parting face a far different world than the 
one which greeted the first graduates of this 
college, almost 40 years ago. 

The whole tempo of the world has been 
changed by rapid, dynamic technological 


progress. The pace is faster. The com- — 


munity of nations is now drawn close, by 
the speed of modern transportation, by tre- 
mendously improved communications. This 
is accented by nearly every development in 
science and research, by the new and chal- 
lenging dimensions of the space age. 

But even more important than the chal- 
lenge of this changing environment is an 
aspect which your predecessors of 40 years 
ago did not have to face. For today, you 
enter a world threatened by the ruthless, 
aggressive expansion of communism, of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

Regardless of your chosen career, you will 
be called upon to participate in the struggle 
between the forces of freedom, and the forces 
of slavery, and of godlessness. To do that 
effectively, to fulfill your obligations as citi- 
zens, you must fully understand the nature, 
and the totality of the conflict. 

We face this threat not just in the mili- 
tary area, but in every area of endeavor, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and social. The 
free world looks to the United States for 
leadership in every phase of this struggle. 

Leadership, however, is not possible with- 
out respect. Such respect for us, as a na- 
tion, must be more than admiration for our 
military power, or our wealth. It must be a 
respect based on what we do, on how we live 
up to our national principles, how we adhere 
to the precepts contained in our Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. 

Our task is to show, by example, that we 
do uphold them. The. old adage, “Actions 
speak louder than words” still holds true, 
on the international—as well as on the na- 
tional scene. 

We have clearly shown that our economy 
most efficiently serves the material needs 
of the individual, that we are a progressive 
society. But, throughout the fabric of 
progress, there must also be the strong 
thread of moral principle. 

No country or society ever flourished long 
without principles, or without the courage 
to live up to them. 

The Communists know this. They know 
they can be successful, only if they get us 
to lower our standards, get us to abandon 
our moral principles, This is one of com- 
munism’s methods—in its move toward 
world domination. 

They try to distort beliefs and convic- 
tions, to eliminate religious faith, to con- 
fuse concepts of right and wrong, all to 
weaken the individual. They do this to make 
the individual distrustful of others, doubt- 
ful of his own abilities, and consumed with 
fear. 

Do this to individuals, and ultimately, 
you can do it to an entire nation. The 
nation itself becomes weak and fearful and 
the weak and fearful are the natural prey 
of the Communists. The record shows that 
Communists are contemptuous of the weak, 
and merciless in dealing with them. 

This is the danger we must guard against, 
in order to maintain our strength, our lead- 
ership, our very freedom, 

Yet today, prominent men in education 
and business, in politics and religion, have 
commented pointedly and intelligently, that 
our ethical values, our standards, are being 
endangered. They point to the evidence 
around us, to scandals, to corruption and 
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“dishonestly, and worse than that, to the 


acceptance of these evils as a normality, by 
too many Americans, The picture they 

t is not a pretty one, even when we 
realize that such a picture is neither a 
complete, nor a true image of American 
society. 

Unprincipled acts are magnified by our 
interest in the sensational, they make the 
headlines. But the headlines seldom em- 
phasize the wonderful deeds, the daily acts 
of devoted teachers and workers, of hard- 
working civil servants and nurses, and of the 
millions of other fine solid citizens, who 
make up our great Nation. 

The fact remains, however, that no ir- 
responsible minority of American society can 
play its part in conveying a bad image to the 
world, at a time when it is so important 
for our Nation to convey a good image. For- 
tunately all of us, you and I, can, and must 
do something about it. 

In their search for the best way to prog- 
ress, to improvement, the underdeveloped 
countries of the free world need clear-cut 
proof that social justice and a high code of 
ethics, are part and parcel of our way of 
life. They need this proof, even more than 
they need practical help, in advancing their 
technical and scientific skills, more than 
they need help in developing armed forces for 
their security. 

To these young countries, vigorously 
searching for direction, we must offer a posi- 
tive philosophy by individual, and national 
example. Should we fail to do this, commu- 
nism will give them its own destructive 
ideology, one which denies the basic spiritual 
values we cherish and believe. 

We must show that these values are the 
basis of our free society, the society which 
has fostered our unparalleled growth. We 
must maintain and constantly improve our 
standards of conduct. 

It is a demanding task, and an important 
one. The fate of the free world may well be 
decided by the ethical leadership we provide. 

Fortunately, we have the noble American 
ideal to guide our way, an ideal founded on 
trust in God, and motivated by a strong 
sense of responsibility. This ideal deter- 
mined our direction in the past. It is this 
ideal that will draw us into the future. The 
American ideal is our most powerful weapon. 

We hold fast to the principles of our fore- 
fathers, freedom, justice, honesty, belief in 
the dignity of man. They are principles 
which have grown with our Nation. They 
must remain the driving force behind our 
actions, the standard against which those 
actions are measured. 

Such a standard provides the ethical code 
of American society, the basis for our na- 
tional conscience. It demands more than 
mere lip service. It is our job to apply these 
principles to our actions, continually, and 
consciously, or run the grave risk of losing 
both standard, and conscience. Such a loss 
would spell disaster. 

The task of maintaining our standards of 
ethics, however, is not our only challenge. 
We face another, on a broad front. It is the 
challenge of communism’s so-called peaceful 
competitive coexistence. 

Remember the word “competitive.” It is 
the key that sets the stage for the contest, a 
contest between a free society and a slave 
society. We must outperform the Commu- 
nists, or pay the price. . That price is only 
too obvious. It is the desperate plight of 
the enslaved, living almost without hope on 
the edges of the free world. 

The concept of competition is certainly 
not foreign to us. It is as American as the 
hot dog. We have been challenged at our 
own game. They have taken on the Yankees 
and in their own ballpark. 

The courageous men who cleared our wil- 
derness, who developed our industries, and 
founded our institutions, were all motivated 
by competition. They asked for no aid in 
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the form of paternalism. They were not 
seeking security, but they found it through 
hard work, and unceasing effort, through 
free competition under law. 

We have grown great, cherishing free com- 
petitive enterprise. By its strength, we have 
become a model of economic growth, and our 
prosperity has been an eloquent argument 
for our way of life. 

Communism, having met determined op- 
position to its aggressions, is now employing 
other means, to attain world domination. 
The Communists have adopted one of the 
free world’s strongest drives, competition. 

Every success communism gains in the 
field of competition, has a tremendous im- 
pact on newly independent countries. These 
countries are desperately seeking rapid 
growth and propserity. The Communists 
wish to delude them, to delude them into fol- 
lowing the Soviet pattern, without assessing 
the costs to their own freedom, and to human 
dignity. 

The basic issue is, how well will we respond 
to this Communist challenge? The answer 
rests with all of us, particularly with you 
of the younger generation. 

We should welcome this competition. The 
major advantages are on our side. We base 
our plans upon the ability, the courage, and 
the effectiveness, of the freeman. Our high 
standards of health and living prove the suc- 
cess of this concept. 

The Communists boast of their system be- 
ing progressive. Perhaps it is, but the Amer- 
ican system is far more progressive. It is 
more progressive both in principle, and in 
practice. 

We have 200 years of successful experience 
in competition. The Communists are fust 
beginning, and beginning in an environ- 
ment hardly conducive to lasting success. 

Our competitive spirit remains vigorous, 
bursting with fresh ideas, challenging the 
talents and aspirations of America’s youth. 

But now to answer the threat of world 
communism, we must exploit our advantages 
to the utmost. Traditional American alert- 
ness must prevail over complacency, a spirit 
of adventure over the desire for security, 
service over selfishness. 

To win this contest, we need far better 
than average performances. Contests are 
not won by average scientists, average man- 
agers, or average workers, The need for ex- 
cellence, and the highest standards of per- 
formance is greater than ever before. 

The pursuit of excellence, however, is never 
easy. The very fruits of our labor, our prog- 
ress, often make it more difftult. The won- 
derful material benefits that spring from 
these advancements, often reduce, the very 
incentives that inspire us to excel. 

Emphasis on group achievement, so help- 
ful to the growth of our great industries, has 
reduced the recognition for superior indi- 
vidual performaiice. In some areas the re- 
spect for high standards of workmanship is 
obscured, there is less distinction between 
the mediocre and the excellent. However 
desirable, high wages, when awarded equally 
to the skilled and unskilled, hide the value 
of the superior over the inferior, the direct 
connection between effort and reward. 

But the connection is there. It must be 
recognized. It is there in material benefits, 
it is there in the satisfaction of a job well 
done. Superior performance always provides 
significant incentives, if we retain significant 
goals, 

American manufacturers now face in- 
creased competition from the growing indus- 
trial strength of the free world, as well as 
from communism. It is a competition that 
some firms are facing with vigor, and with 
success. To the management and labor of 
these firms, ingenuity, invention, and inno- 
vation are watchwords. ‘They are not com- 
placent, the cannot afford to be.. They 
are too busy to indulge in self-pity. Theirs 
is an example which others must follow. 
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Our forefathers stressed the virtue, and 
the importance of hard work. It is still a 
virtue. It is needed now more than ever. So 
is increased efficiency. So are imagination 
and initiative. aes : ; 

Comfortable prosperity is fine, as a Nation 
we have worked for it, and achieved it. But 
our efforts will have been in vain should we 
permit the individual initiative which was 
responsible for that prosperity to be dulled 
by self-satisfaction or by complacency. 

Nations, too, can squander their inher- 
itance. Should we become complacent now, 
we can lose the very prosperity for which our 
forefathers worked so long, and hard, and 
courageously. 5 

We have come a long way. American work- 
ers now turn out three times as much in a 
40-hour week as their grandfathers did in 
70 hours. . ‘ 

But we still have a long way to go. For 
management and labor, greater rewards 
stimulate growth, even the Communists rec- 
ognize this. But, to deserve these rewards, 
each must contribute more, We must. all 
perform to the limit. : 

As we move into the future, our emphasize 
must be on quality, as well as quantity. It 
is the old story. We must “build better 
mousetraps” and we can. But it takes work 
and sacrifice and craftsmanship. It takes 
this and more, it takes skills. 

To compete successfully, we must have 
those skills. The need is growing. ‘Your fine 
college has already recognized this require- 
ment. It has developed an active program 
of vocational training, as well as the normal 
college courses. 

Developing skills, and enlarging human 
knowledge, are basic sources of growth as a 
man and as aNation. Many of you will con- 
tinue your formal educations, Some of you 
will move out into the world. Whether you 
leave college life now, or later, you cannot 
allow your educations to stop when you 
depart. Education is a vital process that 
must continue all your lives. 

Education and the willingness to be edu- 
cated will be vital to our Nation’s future. 
America needs the wisdom of educated men, 
and the depth of understanding that comes 
from continued study.- They are needed to 
defeat the tactics employed by the Commu- 
nists. Our will demand judgment, 
and critical evaluation, to keep us on course, 
to avoid the reefs. 

But we must exercise caution lest we be- 
come hypercritical. If we speak only of 
failures, others will soon be convinced that 
failure is all we achieve, and will lose con- 
fidence in our ability. 

Our accomplishments have been tremen- 
dous. Working in freedom, guided by a 
sense of moral responsibility and social jus- 
tice, we have developed the strongest, most 
prosperous Nation in the history of the 
world. 

We have good reason to be proud and 
optimistic. Our optimism is warranted, but 
complacency, complacency in any form is 
not. 

Today we are being challenged to our 
utmost, by the gnawing threat of. imperial- 
istic communism. It is a life and death 
struggle for survival. We must anticipate a 
protracted struggle, anticipate it and work 
hard. 

This task cannot be left to others. It can- 
not be left solely to the Government, to any 
superior authority. This may appear to be 
the easy way, it does avoid personal respon- 
sibility and duty, at least temporarily, but 
it will never provide the solution. 

. Insistence on the highest moral standards 
and on the highest standards of performance 
must be supplied by each of us as citizens. 

Experts in various areas can advance spe- 
cific courses of action. But it will be up to 
the young and eneregtic men and women of 
America, you in this graduating class, to 
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develop them, to make them work, to carry 
them out. 

Your responsibilities are great ones, be- 
cause of your higher education, and because 
of your role as the leaders of the future. 
Seize these responsibilities eagerly, carry 
them out with enthusiasm, with true patri- 
otism and with integrity. Do this and our 
cause, the cause of freedom, the cause of all 
mankind, will be won. 


Milada Horakova 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, those 
who fight for freedom and against 
tyranny are not to be found solely among 
the soldiers and statesmen whose cour- 
age and sacrifice receive the greatest 
attention. 

The contribution of women to the 
cause of liberty is no less important for 
being so often overlooked. 

An outstanding example of the noble 
women who have given their lives for 
freedom’s sake is Dr. Milada Horakova 
of Czechoslovakia, the 10th anniversary 
of whose execution on July 27, 1950, by 
the Communists was memorialized ear- 
lier this week at the All Souls Unitarian 
Church here in Washington. 

I am very giad that the Czechoslovak 
National Council, the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia and related groups have 
thus acted to keep alive the memory of 
one whose valiant and determined resist- 
ance both to nazism and communism is 
a continuing inspiration to free mien and 
free women everywhere. 

In further recognition of that anni- 
versary, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
brief biographical sketch outlining the 
principal events in Dr. Horakova’s iife, 
together with a testimonial chapter on 
“Milada Horakova” by Betka Papanek, 
taken from the memorial booklet re- 
cently published by the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch and article were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

. Wo Is Dr. Mriapa HoraKkova? 
(A biographical sketch) 

Who'is Dr. Milada Horakova? A noble and 
courageous Czechoslovak woman, wife and 
mother, parliamentary deputy and chairman 
of the Czechoslovak Women’s Council, whom 
the Red regime of Czechoslovakia executed 
10 years ago and to whom Czechoslovak exiles 
in the free world now pay tribute. 

Dr. Milada Horakova was born on Decem- 
ber 25, 1901, in Prague, Czechoslovakia. She 
studied law at the Charles University in 
Prague, and took her doctor of laws in 1926. 
Before graduating she started to work with 
Senator Frantiska Plaminkova, the leader of 
the equal rights movement and president of 
the Czechoslovak National Women‘s Council 
(who was executed by Nazi gestapo on June 
27, 1942). She married in 1927. Soon there- 
after she started work in the social welfare 
department at Prague City Hall, where for 
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years her chief was Dr. Peter Zenkl, then 
mayor of Prague, later Vice Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia and now chairman of the 
executive committee of Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia and Mrs. Ruzena Pelantova, 
director of the welfare department, for whom 
she headed the legal section. She took a 
direct and indirect part in the statutory 
regulations of matters appertaining to edu- 
cation, the training of young people, the 
betterment of family life and the improve- 
ment of the position of women. 


In August 1940, during the Nazi occupa- . 


tion, she and her husband were arrested. 
She was subjected to torture during gestapo 
interrogrations, and the Nazi Superior Court 
in Dresden in October 1944 sentenced her to 
8 years imprisonment (the prosecutor having 
demanded that she be sentenced to death). 
She was in prison at Aichach in Bavaria in 
May 1945 when the American Army liberated 
the region. 

After her return from Nazi gaols to her re- 
united family in Prague, she once more took 
up the pursuit of social welfare questions 
and held a leading position in the national 
and international women’s movement. She 
was chairman of the Czechoslovak Women’s 
Council and a member of the International 
Federation of Democratic Women, vice presi- 
dent of the Union of Former Political Pris- 
oners, where she valiantly fought against the 
Communist infiltration and terror. She 
enter also national politics as a member of 
the Czechoslovak National Socialist Party, 
founded on the principles of President 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk and led by 
Eduard Benes, was elected to the Provisional 
National Assembly and then to the Consti- 
tutional Assembly. 

In the frenzied days of February overthrow 
1948, she fearlessly maintained contact be- 
tween democratic political leaders then al- 
ready under Communist guard in their 
homes, but still struggling to avert the Red 
avalanche led by delegates from Moscow, 
among them Valerian Zorin, and backed by 
the Red Army maneuvering across Czecho- 
slovak borders. She refused every approach 
of Communists in the attempt to win her 
over their side before “the inevitable victory 
of the revolution,” resigned all public offices, 
and went underground again in the struggle 
to regain national liberty. 

Then she was arrested on September 27, 
1949, and after 9 months in prison without 
contact with counsel or the outside world she 
was brought, with 12 others, before a People’s 
Court of one judge and two Communist 
Party henchmen, was sentenced to death on 
June 8, 1950; she was executed on the gal- 
lows in Pancrac prison on June 27, 1950, 
along with three others of the group, Dr. 
Oldrich Pecl (an advocate and national 
economist), Jan Buchal (former member of 
the Corps of National Security), and Zavis 
Kalandra (former lecturer at Charles Uni- 
versity and member of the Communist Party 
until 1936). 

Throughout the trial Dr. Horakova’s char- 
acter shone through that gloomy courtroom 
as a beacon of courage and indestructible 
patriotism. Her last words before the sen- 
tence rang across the nation like a challenge 
to dauntless resistance. 


MtLaDA HoraKova, 
(By Betka Papanek) 


I had known of Dr. Milada Horakova’s long 
association with Senator Frantiska Plamin- 
kova in the National Council of Women of 
Czechoslovakia. As a lawyer and as execu- 
tive secretary she was extremely useful to 
the Council’s president, Senator Plaminkova, 
when legislation under consideration in 
Parliament concerned women or the family 
in any way—education, family relationship 
under law, women in the labor fields, work- 
ing conditions, hours, minimum wages, child 
labor, etc. They were both concerned that 
the laws were enforced. 


July 


I had known that she and her husband 
had been arrested in August 1940 by the 
Nazis for helping persons wanted by the 


Gestapo, aiding families of Nazi victims— 
for helping her fellowman. I had heard of — 
the long and numerous interrogations, the 


mental and physical tortures she endured 
in jails, solitary confinement, and concentra- 


tion camp. Her trial in Dresden in which © 
the prosecutor advocated the death sentence ~ 


and the people’s judges sentence of 8 years in 
Aichach near Munich was described to me 
in a way that aroused my admiration and re- 


spect to a degree reserved for someone truly 


great. 

It was difficult to imagine what scars 6 
years of uncertainty, anxiety, mistreatment, 
physical deprivation and hard labor would 
leave on a body and soul. When I first met 
Milada Horakova in September 1945, I saw 
a lovely woman who greeted me smilingly 
with a warmth and friendliness that charmed 
me. Her dedication to her work was revealed 
as she spoke of her efforts on behalf of the 
political prisoners who had survived the 
years in Nazi concentration camps and the 
families of those who had died there. 
all-absorbing concern and sense of duty to 


“serve these victims of injustice, cruelty and 


oppression left no room for bitterness or 
hate. She knew of the work of my husband 
for the cause of Czechoslovakia and the Red 


Cross and spoke admiringly of our team. _ 


work. 


We talked of reestablishing ties with - 
women in the international organizations, — 
particularly the International Council of ~ 
Women. She had rallied the surviving lead~- ~ 
ers of the National- Council of Women of ~ 


Czechoslovakia to reactivate the organiza- 


tion dissolved by Nazi decree, as she had © 
promised to do when Senator Plaminkova ~ 


‘was executed. She was elected its president, 


I gladly acceded to her request to speak at _ 


the next meeting of the Council’s Executive 


Committee on the work of the women of | 
the United States during the war. It was © 
evident that Dr. Horakova had Communist — 
infiuence to contend with even then, but was © 
doing everything possible to strengthen the — 
She was instrumental in ~ 
arranging to have me address the university 
students on the role of the United States in © 


democratic forces. 


the war, perhaps to make up for the lack of 
enthusiasm I met with in the Council. 


thusiastic audience. 

I promised Dr. Horakova that on my re= 
turn to New York in December, I would con- 
tact Dr. Lena Madesin Phillips of the Inter- 
national Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women to discuss the possibility of 
arranging for a sale of Czechoslovak women’s 
handicrafts—embroideries, laces, toys, ett, 
similar to that arranged for the Council in 
1938 after Munich. In April 1946, Dr. Hora- 
kova wrote to tell me that Dr. Phillips had 


initiated a project in Federation clubs to @ 


collect and send packages of clothing for the 
needy victims of persecution. She was hap- 


py to announce that the Czechoslovak Fed- - 


eration was organized again and that inter- 
national contacts were growing-and being 
renewed very rapidly. She mentioned at- 
tending the World Congress in Paris and be= 
coming members of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation and at the 
same time fostering equally cordial contacts 
with our former international coworkers. 
Mme. Maeaterre-Sellier, the vice president of 
the International Alliance for Women’s 


Suffrage had just been to Prague to discuss ~ 

the possibility of holding its first postwar “9 
congress there. Close cooperation had al- — 
ready been reestablished with the Interna+ | 
She requested — 


tional Council of Women. 
any and all information about Americal 
women, especially about their political in- 


*fluence and positions. She ended the letter 





Her’ | 


university students packed the hall until © 
there was no more room for standees and TI © 
have rarely had a more interested and en= | 
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saying, “We here are completely occupied 
with our election campaign and.we believe 
that the election will assure democracy and 
freedom,” with a personal message. 

Much as she wanted to come to Philadel- 
phia to the Conference of the International 
Council of Women in August 1947, she wrote 
to me: “Unfortunately the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation is meeting 
in Sweden at the same time and it is not 
very possible that I be absent there.” Her 
role in the WIDF was to try to rally the 
women who believed in democracy and free- 
dom to resist the Communist control of it. 
The struggle was unequal in this interna- 
tional organization, since its leaders were 
Communist directed. In Czechoslovakia, 
too, the Communist infiltrators were becom- 
ing bolder, even though there were clear in- 
dications that the Communist Party would 
lose strength in the elections scheduled for 
May 1948. 

The Communist coup d’etat in February 
1948 dashed hopes for democratic elections 
to deal with subversive Communist efforts. 
Milada Horakova resigned her seat in Par- 
liament the day after the coup. She was 
prevented from calling a meeting of the 
National Council of Women of Czechoslo- 
yakia to protest the Communist seizure of 
the government. She was locked out of 
council headquarters and ousted from all or- 
ganizations to which she belonged. She 
lost her means of livelihood. She knew she 
was watched and marked for persecution. 
She was arrested in September 1949, accused 
enly of being unfriendly to the U.S.S.R. and 
friendly to the western democracies. On 
June 8, 1950, Milada Horakova was sentenced 
to death with 3 men, while 9 other men 
and women received life or long-term prison 
sentences. 

On June 9, 1950, Mrs. Ruzena Pelantova, 
Dr. Jan Papanek, and I began to campaign 
to try to save her life. More than a hun- 
dred letters were sent over the signature of 
Dr. Papanek, the former Ambassador and 
Permanent Delegate of Czechoslovakia to 
the United Nations, the presidents and past 
presidents of international organizations, 
asking that they anda their organizations in- 
tervene to try to save the life of Milada 
Horakova, whose only guilt lay in unfailing 
loyalty to the democratic ideals, freedom 
and justice. These letters were sent to the 
International Council of Women, Interna- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, International Federation of 
University Women, International Federation 
of Friends of Young Women, International 
League for the Rights of Man, International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, Liaison 
Committee of Women’s International Or- 
ganizations, World Y.W.C.A. Letters went to 
members of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, women mem- 
bers of delegations to the U.N. and many 
others. Personal appeals were also made to 
the Secretary General of the U.N. Trygve 
Lie, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, then chairman of 
the Human Rights Commission and others. 
The letters suggested that protests be ad- 
dressed to U. N. officials, delegations, Com- 
missions on Human Rights and Status of 
Women, Klement Gottwald, Premier Joseph 
Stalin, and the International Society of Red 
Crosses. These efforts \were in vain. She 
Was executed on June 27, 1950, firm in her 
belief that she had lived and worked for 
what was right and was content to die for 
it. 

One of many memorial meetings was held 
at the Julia Richman High School in New 
York on October 20, 1950. The huge crowd 
of individuals and representatives of inter- 
national, American and Czechoslovak organi- 
gations was a testimonial to the admiration 
and regard for Milada Horakova and the 
sorrowful protest of her execution. The 
Speeches of those participating in the pro- 
gram of this unforgettable event also re- 
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flected these sentiments, Malcolm Davis, Mrs. 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, De Witt Poole, Dr. 
Petr Zenkl, Andrew Valusek, David Martin 
and I. Thelma Votipka of the Metropolitan 
Opera sang. 

There were many other meetings in me- 
moriam. There were resolutions passed by 
international women’s organization eet 
ing the fact “that our 20th century civiliza- 
tion permits such acts,” renewing “allegiance 
to the causes she espoused with energy and 
deep conviction,” calling upon their entire 
membership to increase its strength and in- 
fluence to become a living force to prevent 
repetitions in the future. 

The inspiration of Milada Horakova’s life 
after her death continues, year after year. 

On the occasion of the 10th anniversary of 
her tragic loss the members of the National 
Council of Women of Free Czechoslovakia 
gratefully remember her long sustained and 
courageous service to women and the victims 
of oppression in Czechoslovakia and solemnly 
pledge our faithfulness to the ideals she 
held high as she lived and died. 





Time Has Come for United States To Take 
Positive Action To Put Halter on Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Editor Jack Gore, in the Fort Lauder- 
dale News of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., asks 
“How long is the United States going to 
sit calmly by while Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro continues to convert the nearby 
island of Cuba into a communistic state 
and a bastion for the Reds to stir up 
anti-American sentiment throughout the 
length and breadth of this hemisphere?” 
This is a question many of us here in 
Congress have been asking, and one we 
expect the State Department to answer 
soon, by action. 


Because Mr. Gore’s editorial will be of 
interest to all Members, I have asked 
that it be printed at this point in the 
REcoORD. 

[From the Fort Lauderdale News, June 30, 

1960] 

Tove Has CoME ror Untrep Stares To Take 
Postrive Acrion To Pur HALTER oN 
CaSTRO 

(By Jack W. Gore) 

How long is the United States going to sit 
calmly by while Prime Minister Fidel Castro 
continues to convert the nearby island of 
Cuba into a communistic state and a bastion 
for the Reds to stir up anti-American senti- 
ment throughout the length and breadth of 
this hemisphere? 

As has been noted quite frequently here of 
late there is no longer much doubt about 
Castro’s motives in Cuba. He has clearly 
and conclusively demonstrated his close ties 
with the Communists, and his hatred for this 
country and all that it stands for has now be- 
come so intense that the man becomes 
virtually a raving maniac every time he 
makes a public address. 

In recent weeks Cuba has become increas- 
ingly unsafe for American visitors and Ameri- 
can businessmen who have financial invest- 
ments on the island. Many American-owned 
properties have already been confiscated in 
Cuba, and yesterday Castro threatened to 


seize them all “penny by penny until nothing 
is left” if the United States cuts its pur- 
chases of Cuban sugar. 

Up to now our official policy in regard to 
what is happening in Cuba has been one of 
extreme patience combined with a somewhat 
forlorn hope that Castro will be taken care of 
by him own coun 

But, as Congressman Pav. Rocers pointed 
out on the floor of the Heuse the other day, 
the situation in regard to Cuba has now 
reached the point where more positive action 
by this Nation is called for to meet the threat 
posed by Castro and his Communist pals. 

The Florida Congressman said that the 
Communist pattern of takeover in Cuba is 
marked and unmistakable. The promised 
free elections have not materialized; schools 
have become vehicles. for the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda; the press and 
radio have ceased to exist as free entities, 
and anyone who dares to criticize or oppose 
the activities of the government is promptly 
branded as a “counterrevolutionary” and im- 
prisoned or executed after a “circus” atmos- 
phere trial which makes a mockery of justice. 

“It is all too 


politica 
revolution is, in truth, an anti-Democratic 
revolution aimed at estab! a Commu- 
nist stronghold in the Western Hemisphere 
a scant 90 miles from our coast. ‘ 

“The rapid spread of Communist activity 
in Cuba, Representative Rocrers continued, 
“has grown to such proportions that it has 
transcended the realm of Cuban-American 
relations and now threatens the collective 
security of the entire hemisphere.” 

Representative Rocrers then proposed that 
Secretary of State Christian Herter take im- 
mediate cognizance of this threat to our 
hemisphere by requesting a meeting or con- 
sultation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of American States in accordance with the 
charter of the Organization of American 
States for the avowed purpose of considering 
collective action necessary for defense 
against the —_* activities of interna- 
tional communism. 


amp 

that any further delay in bringing the Cuban 
situation before the OAS would strongly 
jeopardize our position as the leader of the 
free world. The smaller nations through- 
out the hemisphere have been patiently 
waiting for us to initiate positive action to 
thwart the Communist conspiracy in Cuba 
and to maintain our position as a leader we 
must take the lead. Rocrrs said, rather than 
continuing -to sit back and wait for another 
nation to take the initiative. 

We heartily concur with Representative 
Rocers’ viewpoint. It is ridiculous for us to 
continue spending billions of dollars a year 
fighting the spread of communism in nations 
thousands of miles removed from our shores 
while we blind our eyes to the emergence of 
an even more serious Communist conspiracy 
right in our own backyard. 

Granting the point that the United States 
has no grounds, as yet, for intervening in 
the domestic affairs of another nation, we do 
have a multitude of grounds to justify the 
convening of a meeting of the OAS to con- 
sider collective action by the members of 
this hemispheric organization to combat 
Communist objectives in Cuba. 

It is foolish and it is dangerous for our 
State Department to go on doing nothing 
about Fidel Castro under the expectation 
that he will be taken care of in due time by 
his own people. That could happen, but it 
isn’t likely under the iron-fisted Communist- 
directed dictatorship that Castro has in- 
flicted on his countrymen today, and every 
additional day that Castro goes unchallenged 
gives him that much more time to con- 
solidate his position. 


The time for laughing about Castro’s 
antics is over. He is the ready and willing 
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tool through which the international Com- 
munist conspiracy hopes to make vast in- 
_roads into the Western Hemisphere and the 
sooner our State Department recognizes the 
man for what he is and initiates positive ac- 
tion to meet the threat he poses to our own 
security, the sooner will all the freedom-lov- 
ing people of this hemisphere breathe a little 
easier. 


A Declaration of Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege, on June 4, 1960, to address 
the 51st annual convention of Bnai Zion, 
held at Kutschers Country Club, Monti- 
cello, N.Y. 

Bnai Zion is a national fraternal or- 
ganization which has grown in stature 
through the years until today it is recog- 
nized as the outstanding organization of 
its kind in this country, with a member- 
ship that reaches from one end of the 
country to the other. 

During the course of its deliberations 
the convention adopted the following 
declaration of principles which I believe 
deserve the widest publicity. The text 
of the declaration follows: 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES Or B’NaI ZION 


Dedicated to the ideals of Americanism, 
zionism, and fraternalism, B’nai Zion in the 
more than five decades of its existence has 
adhered steadfastly to the principles laid 
down by its founders. 

We take pride in our loyalty to the United 
States of America and our dedication to the 
belief that its ideals of social justice and 
equality of opportunity for all are the basic 
and abiding principles essential to a free 
and democratic world. 

In the firm conviction that zionism is con- 
sistent with these American ideals and that 
the Zionist belief in a Jewish homeland as 
the unifying force of the Jewish people is 
indispensable to the continued survival of 
our people, we reaffirm our support of and 
affiliation with the World Zionist movement 
and pledge ourselves to continued activity 
in: 

1. Furtherance of mutual understanding 
and ties of friendship between the United 
States and Israel. 

2. Strengthening of the bonds of fellow- 
ship between the Jews of our own country 
and our brethren in Israel and other lands. 

3. Economic aid to the people of Israel. 

4. Aid to immigration and absorption of 
refugees into the State of Israel. 

5. Furtherance of Hebrew. culture, educa- 
tion, and language, and Jewish traditions in 
the United States. 

We proclaim our position as a nonpolitical 
body, neither affiliated nor identified with 
any political grouping in our own country, 
Israel, or elsewhere. We welcome into our 
ranks members of all shades of opinion 
united under the banner of Americanism 
and zionism. 

We strongly believe in the importance of 
fraternalism in American Jewish life and 
will continue our efforts toward the ad- 
vancement of the physical and social wel- 
fare of the individuals and families that 
constitute our membership. 


New York Port Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, - when 
the officials of the New York Port Au- 
thority did not produce all the internal 
memoranda, worksheets and day-to- 
day correspondence of the Authority as 
requested by the subpena of Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, they were acting under instructions 
from the Governors of New York and 
New Jersey. 

Governors Rockefeller of New York 
and Meyner of New Jersey, who had 
previously requested an adjournment of 
the return date of the subpena in 
order to present to the committee their 
views on some questions of Constitu- 
tional propriety, directed the officials to 
refuse to produce the materials if the 
initial request was denied. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Recorp a copy of Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller’s letter of instructions to 
the Honorable S. Sloan Colt, chairman, 
Port of New York Authority. Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner sent an identical let- 
ter to the Honorable James C. Kellogg, 
II, vice chairman, Port of New York 
Authority: 

STATE OF New Yor«K, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, June 25, 1960. 
Hon. S. SLoan Cott, 
Chairman, Port of New York Authority, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Cott: On June 23, 1960, as you 
know, Governor Meyner and I sent telegrams 
to the members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee requesting the opportunity to meet 
with the Judiciary Committee at a mutually 
convenient date to present for the commit- 
tee’s consideration our position on the grave 
questions of constitutional propriety arising 
from the subpena served upon you, as chair- 
man, Austin J. Tobin, the executive director, 
and Joseph G, Carty, the secretary of the 
Port of New York Authority. We requested 
an adjournment of the subpena to permit 
such a presentation to the committee. We 
took this action because of our déep concern 
for the basic principles of our American form 
of government which reserves to the States 
all powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government. 

We have sought by these means to resolve 
the important constitutional issues involved 
in a cooperative manner. The subpena at 
issue appeared to us and our legal advisers 
to constitute a novel intrusion by the Fed- 
eral Government into areas reserved by the 
Constitution to our respective States and 
to constitute a precedent which could sub- 
ject various agencies of State government 
throughout the Nation to be similarly an- 
swerable to Federal authority. As the re- 
sponsible chief executives of our States, we 
could not allow such action involving a 
State agency to proceed without our having 
an opportunity to present our objections. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
has refused our request for a meeting and 
has refused to adjourn the date for the re- 
turn of the subpena to permit us to present 
our objections. Accordingly, in order to in- 


July 


sure that these basic issues ‘may be 
sented and decided in an orderly way ee 
with full opportunity for the States to pre- 
sent their views on these crucial questio: 

I am instructing the New York members 
the Port of New York Authority to direct 
you, Mr. Tobin and Mr. Carty, when you 
appear before the subcommittee on June 29, 


to renew our request for an adjournment of 


the return date of the subpena to permit 
the Governors of the respective States to 
present their States’ views to the committee. 
Failing the grant of this request, due regard 


for the important questions of constitutional ~ 
propriety and legality presented and the 


necessity to have these questions determined 
by the appropriate tribunal, constrains me 


to instruct the New York members of the J 


Port of New York Authority to direct you, Mr. 


Tobin and Mr. Carty not to produce the in- a 
ternal memoranda, worksheets, day-to-day — 
correspondence and other materials now re- — 


quested by the subpena. 

As we understand it, you have already 
produced the minutes of the board and com- 
mittees, the reports of the agency to the 
Governors and legislatures, 


scope of the agency’s activities. 


and a great 
volume of other documents delineating the # 
Of course, ~ 
similar board and committee minutes and ~ 


agency reports may be supplied for any | 


period now requested. 


The furnishing of the internal records now J 


requested, in the opinion of my legal ad-' _ 


visers, would represent a serious infringe- — 
ment on the rights of the State under the © 


Constitution and could constitute a danger- ~ 
ous precedent as recognition of Federal aus @ 


thority in an area of State responsibility. 


My only purpose is to insure that these © 


basic questions of - constitutional propriety 


and legality will be fully considered and dé= © 


termined by the appropriate tribunal. 


I regret any inconvenience this may cause — 
you personally, but I know you share with © 


me the desire to have these basic issues 
decided with due regard for the substantial” 
matters of State concern which are involveds, 


Sincerely, 
N. A, ROCKEFELLER. 


House Joint at Resolution 649 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 24, 1960 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 7 
could not take issue with the purpose of 7 
It undoubtedly would have | 
some effect in advancing health sciences 7 
here and abroad through cooperative en- 


this bill. 


deavors with other countries. 
As in the past I still strongly favor 


health research and research training ae 


I have introduced amendments on this 
subject and plan to introduce another 


bill next year. I did, however, have some 
reservations about $50 million or even” 


$5 million to establish a new Internas ” 
tional Health Agency. 


I want to give all the aid and assist- 
ance to our scientists that is possible. ry 


want to find the answer to the deadly 


killers, such as cancer, but I am not | 


thoroughly convinced that this can be 


accomplished by appropriating $50 mil- | 


lion for this International Agency. 
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During the consideration of this bill I 
suggested the use of counterpart funds to 


~ carry out this program and I am pleased 


that the sponsors of the bill have con- 
ducted an investigation and found that 
these funds can be utilized. 

Mr. Speaker, under these circumstan- 
ces I strongly support this bill and hope 
that it receives the support of the ma- 
jority of the Members of the House. 





Why in the World Is It That There Are 
No [Labeling] Standards on Shoes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23 a subcommittee of the other body held 
a hearing to consider a bill proposing 
the establishment of a Department of 
Consumers. During the course of the 
hearing before the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization and International Organi- 
zation Senator Husert Humpurey and 
Federal Trade Commision Chairman 
Earl W. Kintner discussed the labeling 
of shoes. : 

In the course of the colloquy Chair- 
man Kintner was asked by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, “Why in the world is it that there 
are no standards on shoes?” 


The ensuing discussion, made at this 
public hearing, points up, I believe, the 
need for full hearings, as promised for 
next year by the subcommittee chairman, 
on the shoe labeling legislation I have 
introduced—H.R. 1320. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a portion of the 
colloquy between Senator HuMPHREY and 
Chairman Kintner: 


FrRoM THE COLLOQUY oF EaRL W. KINTNER, 
CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
WitH SenaToR Husert HUMPHREY, Fo.- 
LOWING THE STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 
KINTNER 


Senator Humrurey. I surely feel that there 
has been a decided step-up in activity along 
the lines that you have indicated. 

My response to you is one of appreciation 
for what you do. It is a lot of hard work. 
It is a tremendous economy to attempt to 
have an overall surveillance, and we surely 
do not want Government in every aspect of 
our economic life. 

We have to work with the private, the 
voluntary, the citizen groups seeking law 
observance, as well as applying law en- 
forcement. I know that has been your phi- 
losophy. 

I have been interested in one other matter. 
This is way off on the side. 

I was talking to my shoe repair man the 
other day. Why in the world is it that there 
are no standards on shoes? 

Mr. KInTNER. You mean labeling stand- 
ards? 

Senator Humpnurey. Labeling standards. 
Isn’t there some way that you can prevent 
people selling shoes for $15 made out of card- 


9 board? 
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Mr. Kintner. We have an investigation 
underway to determine what abuses, if any, 
exist there. 

Senator HuMPpHREY. I can send you to a 
shoe repair man that showed me six pairs 
of shoes, gave me the prices of these shoes, 
the closest he could identify them, and 
pointed out to me just exactly what kind of 
material was being used, and nothing but 
paper in some of the most high-priced shoes. 

He said, “This is just outright unbeliev- 
able misuse of the word ‘leather.’ ” 

For example, they would have a leather 
piece in the shoe, and on that piece they 
would have the word “leather,” and the 
rest of the shoe would be made out of paper 
or plastic. 

Of course, the plastic is quite observable, 
you can see what you have. But you can 
take paper and make it look very much 
like leather. You would have a little piece 
in the instep, for example, of the shoe which 
wouldn’t be any bigger than, let’s say, an 
inch long, or an inch wide, and that would 
be the total amount of leather. The rest 
of it would be cardboard. 

Mr, Kintner. We have an inquiry going 
on in that ‘area, and I understand there is 
pending legislation for shoe labeling. 

Senator HuMPHREY. Yes, 

Mr. KintNER. I would imagine that even- 
tually these facts will be brought out in 
connection with that legislation. 

Senator HumpnHrey. I wish they had done 
it before my wife and daughter bought so 
many of those cardboard shoes. 

Mr. Kintner. I think they would rather 
have something that looks a little better, 
with plastic and other froufrous on it, than 
solid leather. 

Senator Humpurey. The thing that gets 
me is: 

You go to a good, plain responsible, hard- 
working man like the man out on McKinley 
Street who repairs my shoes, and he tells 
me all about this. I can’t understand why 
it is such a secret from Government. He is 
a very honest man who works long hours, 
knows what is going on, repairs these shoes, 
open them up and shows me nothing but 
paper. 

I remember when I was a kid we used to 
get a hole in our shoes once in a while and 
we would wad up some paper, but I never 
thought they would make a business out of 
it. 

Mr. KInTNER. It raises a very difficult prob- 
lem. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is there any authority 
that you have over that? 

Mr. KIntTNER. We have authorities where 
deception of consumers of the public can 
be indicated by the practice. 

Senator HuMpPpHREY. Maybe you ought to 
look into it. 

Mr. KINTNER. We are. We have ‘an in- 
vestigation. 

Senator HumpHrey. A good shoemaker who 
really puts out a leather product gets a raw 
deal if you can have a substitute product 
where the word “leather” appears on a very 
small item on the shoe and indicates to the 
unsuspecting consumer that this may be a 
leather product. 

Mr. KIntTNER. You have just made a very 
important point there, because the thrust 
of our law not only is a protection of the 
public generally, but the protection of the 
honest businessman. 

Senator HumpnHrey. Exactly. 

Well, I got my shoestore fixed up. You 
see, I have to have these occasions to remind 
myself that there are some of these things 
that I haven’t taken care of. I promised 
my shoemaker that I would do something 
about this, and I hadn’t gotten around to it, 

Mr. KrnTNER. You take care of these points 
very effectively, if I may say so. 
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Our Hazardous Maritime Gap 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING © 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Department of Defense is- 
sued a regulation which will become ef- 
fective on September 1 of this year, in 
which it states that no military person- 
neil will be transferred by ship. If this 
regulation is put into effect, not only will 
it deprive our merchant marine of these 
needed revenues, but it would tend to 
indicate that the U.S. Government is 
again neglecting to protect the well 
being of our nee merchant ma- 
rine. 

Our merchant ‘marine has always 
been considered the fourth arm of our 
national defense and every effort should 
be made to keep it strong and ready. 
Recently, Mr. W. F. Carey, president = 
the National Defense 
Association, in a statement published - 
the May issue of the Merchant Marine 
Bulletin, warned that preoccupation 
with missiles to the exclusion of mer- 
chant ships, is a maginot line delusion 
in a new form. I believe my colleagues 
would be interested in this timely state- 
ment and under unanimous consent I 
include it in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Hazarpovus Maritrme GaP 


(Statement by Walter F. Carey, president, 
National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion and president, Dealers Transit, Inc.) 
Our ocean sealanes are essential links in 

America’s national defense transportation 

picture. 

Ships, like automobiles, trains, trucks, 
buses, and planes, are vital to national 
security. Today, as never before, the story 
of this linking chain of service must be told 
to the great American public. We want no 
Maginot Line thinking here; yet, in my 
mind, the Nation is on the verge of accepting 
such & philosophy. Missiles are extremely 
important, but that aspect of public atti- 
tude known as “missile thinking” is fraught 
with danger. 

Without an active, privately owned Amer- 
ican merchant marine, a future war would 
have to be fought out largely on our own 
shores, I am not speaking of the first 
phase, the missile phase (if there is to be 
one). I am thinking of the followup or the 
limited war. Without ships, any such oper- 
ation cannot successfully be conducted over- 
seas. This is the crucial fact that is too 
often forgotten these days. We hear talk 
of our missile gap. An equally real prob- 
lem in our maritime gap. 

‘Today's American merchant marine is carry- 
ing about 10 percent of our export and im- 
port trade. This means that 9 out of 10 
ships serving our commerce are foreign ves- 
sels.. If we learned anything in the last 
two great wars and in the Korean war, we 
learned that America cannot rely upon for- 
eign merchant ships to our sup- 
plies and materiel of war. This is the lesson 
that must be brought back into focus. 

The National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation is dedicated to the proposition 
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that all links in our transport chain must 
be strong and the chain complete. The 
finest roads or railroads in the world end at 
our shoreline. The finest automotive indus- 
try in the world is useless unless the tanks 
and war vehicles it can produce in an emer- 
gency can be transported to a possible over- 
sea war front. Let’s not have our missing 
link. Let’s not have a maritime gap. 





“Yankee, Go Home,” From Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Donald I. Rogers 
as it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 12, 1960: 

“Yankee, Go Home,” From Cusa 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Some measure of the gravity of the world 
situation may be adjudged from the fact 
that not one columnist, editorial writer, or 
humorist found anything amusing in the 
fact that unshaven Fidel Castro made one 
of his major political speeches the other day 
before the assembled members of the Bar- 
bers’ Union and this, it seems certain, indi- 
cates that the American temper has changed 
somewhat toward this man who dislikes us 
so bitterly. 

Perhaps the time has come, then, when 
the American people can view forthrightly 
the problem presented by this man who now 
hides behind our hemispheric agreements 
and the Monroe Doctrine itself to welcome 
into his bosom Nikita Khrushchev, who less 

@ month ago berated.our President in 
such schoolboyish terms as to set world 
diplomacy back a thousand years. 

There is only one way to deal with Castro, 
and that is through straightforward eco- 
nomic pressure. 

It is not nice to say “I told you so,” but 
this correspondent, after lengthy research 
in Cuba, wrote a column warning of Castro’s 
intentions long before the revolution, when 
the bewhiskered bolshevik was burning 
sugarcane fields back in Oriente Province. 
While most newspaper reporters were hail- 
ing the potential liberator (including one 
who acquired a coveted prize for his work), 
only one other paper, to my knowledge, found 
anything alarming in Castro’s conduct. That 
was the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, whose executive editor, Charles Lewin, 
wrote some pointed editorials warning of 
Castro's philosophies. 

HOW TO HIT BACK 

Tr Americans are now alarmed enough 
about Castro, perhaps they will be willing 
to consider some voluntary retributions 
against the Cubans. 

First, and most important, let’s discourage 
tourism. If the Yankee dollar is as repug- 
nant to Cubans as Castro says it is, let’s 
spend it in friendly Puerto Rico or the neigh- 
borly Virgin Islands, or Nassau, or Bimini, or 
a dozen other Carribbean islands, if we must 
go to islands—or simply in easily accessible 
Florida, if we need tropical inspiration. 

If Cubans think their independence can 
come only at the expense of ours, we should 
be able to control our urge to pour money 
into their cause through tourism. There are 
other places to visit. 

Second, iet’s serve notice, through our 
State Department, that any nonsense about 
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seizure of American-owned properties in 
Cuba will instantaneous retaliation. 
We can expect the same treatment in the 
United Nations that Russia received after 
the Hungarian incident, a vote of censure. 

Third, let’s tell Castro that, if there’s any 
repetition of the childish little gesture. of 
firing at an American submarine—or at any 
American vessel—the U.S. Marines will arrive 
next day. 

SUGAR CUTS URGED 

Fourth, since President Eisenhower pos- 
sesses standby authority to change the sugar 
quotas affecting Cuba, let him invoke imme- 
diate economic reprisals against the Cuban 
Government. Let’s, for example, cut the 
Cuban quota right in half; then let’s remove 
the premium price we pay Cuba for its sugar 
and inform the Cubans we will buy it in the 
open market, at current market prices. 

In doing so we would be complying with 
Castro’s wishes. Not long ago the dictator 
denounced the United States for paying 
Cubans as a gift about $150 million a year 
in the form of a subsidy overpayment on 
their sugar. Looking the gift horse right in 
its sugar-decayed molars, Castro said the 
subsidy was enslaving. 

The United States buys more than 3 mil- 
lion tons of sugar annually from Cuba at a 
premium price of 5 cents a pound, which is 
just about double the price Cuba gets for 
sugar in other free world markets. 

Castro writhed in ecstasy when he an- 
nounced that his great friend Khrushchev 
had agreed to buy Cuban sugar at the going 
world price. Why can’t we be just as 
friendly? Our sugar bill would be cut in 
half. Moreover, some of our own sugar 
farmers could put back into production some 
of their own land which is now being sub- 
sidized or remaining dormant. 


FOR VACATION AID 


Castro announced last week that it is his 
intention to create more jobs in Cuba by 
giving everyone longer vacations, an idea 
that even Huey Long never conceived. If 
Cubans are naive enough to subscribe to this 
distorted economic reasoning, then let’s help 
them in their search for idleness. 

Let’s pay them less for their sugar; let’s 
give them no more than other nations do. 
Let’s not patronize their wining and dining 
and gambling casinos. Let’s not even go 
there at all. Then they can really vacation, 
and in some idie moment perhaps enough 
of them will grasp the verities of life and 
economics to a point where Castro will find 
less support. 





Delayed Medical Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the ConGRESSIONAL Record an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post on 
Thursday June 30, 1960, entitled “De- 
layed Medical Aid”: 

DELAYED MEDICAL AID 

The decision of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to hold hearings at this llth hour 
of the congressional session on medical in- 
surance for the aged can hardly be con- 
strued as other than a delaying tactic. It 
will serve in all probability to prevent Sen- 
ate action on the bill passed by the House 
and the amendment to it offered by Senator 
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McNamara and 23 other Senators—at least # 
before the recess. And this may suit the a 
political meneuvering of those who want to 
trade support of the measure for convens > a 
tion votes next month. But it will hardly _ 
promote the interest of the aged. S 

The provision of medical insurance for © 
retired Americans, either as a new feature of © 
the Social Security system or, as the admin- ae 
istration prefers, by direct appropriations in — be 
the annual budget, will be an important in- oa 
novation in American life which deserves ~ 
careful consideration by Congress. It has  — 
had such consideration. The proposals be- 
fore the Finance Committee have not been 
hastily drafted on the spur of the moment. 
For more than a year the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging JF 
has taken testimony from experts in hear- — © 
ings all over the country and has thought- 
fully reflected on the problem. The Finance 
Committee is unlikely to be able to add much 
to the subcommittee’s painstaking recom- 
mendations. 

We think that Congress knows quite | 
enough about the problem to act on it now. © 
It can do so by using the McNamara amend- 
ment to transform the pitifully inadequate 
health measure passed by the House into a 
comprehensive program providing for hos- ; 
pitalization, nursing home care, home health 
and diagnostic services, and assistance in — 
paying for expensive drugs. This would give ~ 
real aid to the aged. Whether in this Con- @ 
gress or the next, a program of this kind is “9 
bound to be enacted in response to an in= 7 
escapable national need. 








Address of Maj. Gen. Armistead D. Mead j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF a 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA “y 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ~ 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 oe 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excel- 
lent address of Maj. Gen. Armistead D. 
Mead to the Military Government Asso- 9 
ciation Conference in San Francisco on 
May 14, 1960, be printed in the Ap- | 
pendix of the Recorp. General Mead is © 
Chief of the Office of Civil Affairs in © 
the Department of the Army, and his 
able remarks should be of interest to 
the Members of Congress and persons 
interested in an effective national de- 
fense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

SPEECH OF MAJ. GEN. ARMISTEAD D. MEAD, 
To Mrtrrary GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE, SAN FRANcIsco, CAuLir., MAY 
14, 1960 
Mr. President, members of the Military 

Government Association, ladies and gentle- @ 

man, I have looked forward with a great deal 9 

of anticipation to the privilege of addressing : 

the members of this distinguished patriotic 7 

association. I’m very happy to have the 

opportunity to speak to you because of my 
deep personal interest in and responsibility © 

for the civil affairs function within the De=« 7 

partment of the Army. a 
Aside from my Official interest in your ace 

tivities, I would in any case look forward to ~ 

being with you because of the great pleasure 

I have derived from my personal contacts ~ 

with many of you. These contacts have © 

given me a good insight into your goals, © 
ideals, and inspirations and a great admira- — 
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tion for your accomplishments. I know 
that you are competent in your respective 
professional fields and that you share an 
enthusiastic dedication to civil affairs/ 
military government. 

My purpose today shall be first to high- 
light recent civil affairs developments and 
then to touch on the role of civil affairs in 
civil defense. 

Current developments indicate a growing 
understanding and appreciation for the vital 
and indispensable role of civil affairs. Our 
activities are receiving more recognition in 
planning, development of doctrine, training 
and operations. This improvement is not 
limited to our forces but is noticeable in the 
forces of many of our allies. I had the op- 
portunity to observe this during an orienta- 
tion trip to Southeast Asia as well as in 
Europe while observing a large NATO exer- 
cise which stressed the refugee problem. 

Recognition of the commander’s responsi- 
bility for civilian-military relations has been 


. obscured in the past by a tendency to con- 


sider the military government phase as the 
beginning and the end of civil affairs. This 
hampers the development of a comprehen- 
sive civil affairs concept since it tends to 
confine the civil affairs function to occupa- 
tion of enemy territory during and imme- 
diately after combat. Military students in 
the main are most familiar with this aspect 
of civil affairs. I think we must consider 
that the civil affairs function involves a 
spectrum of operations extending from the 
most complete control of a civil population 
by military government to the simplest type 
of military-civilian liaison, such as the rela- 
tionship between a commander and the ci- 
vilian communities that surround his com- 
mand. In limited war and in operations 
short of war, civil affairs activities will likely 
be conducted under civil affairs agreements 
as was the case in Lebanon year before last. 
These are agreements between friendly coun- 
tries which define the nature and extent of 
the civilian-military relationship in the host 
country. Whether our forces are involved 
in operations, or are by their presence alone 
lending stability in a friendly country, there 
must be—clearly defined, mutually under- 
stood, civilian-military relationships. This 
broader approach to the civil affairs func- 
tion identifies each individual commander’s 
responsibility for civilian-military relations 
in every location except where there are no 
civilians as in the polar regions. 

What are the new developments of im- 
portance to civil affairs with which we 
should be familiar? The first one which I 
should like to mention is the issuance of a 
Joint Chiefs of Staff publication, on No- 
vember 25, 1959, entitled “Unified Action 
Armed Forces.” The purpose of this publi- 
cation is to set forth principles, doctrine 
and functions governing the activities and 
performance of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. The section devoted to civil 
affairs operations covers definition, purpose, 
policies, general principles, mission, author- 
ity and responsibilities. Previously much of 
this material existed. However, it was scat- 
tered in various JCS documents, some of 
which were classified. Now, all the funda- 
mental aspects of civil affairs operations are 
combined in one simple, clear, available doc- 
ument. The publication defines civil affairs 
as those phases of thé activties of a com- 
Mander which embrace the relationship be- 
tween the military forces and civil authorities 
and people in a friendly country or area, or 
Occupied country or area when military 
forces are present. A narrow interpretation 
of this definition would exclude the United 
States and would thus make it applicable 
only abroad. To remove any ambiguity or 
doubt on this point, we hope expressly to 
include the United States in a pending re- 
Thus, civil affairs 


between military forces and the civil author- 
ity and people wherever. 
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“Unified Action Armed Forces” outlines the 
responsibilities within the U.S. Govern- 
ment for civil affairs in the 
various agencies including the National Se- 
curity Council, the Department of State, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of Staff of the 
three services, joint commanders and unit 
commanders. As executive agent for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for civil affairs plan- 
ning, the Chief of Staff of the Army initiates 
actions for appropriate consideration by the 
Joint Ghiefs of Staff, required to discharge 
their responsibilities in this field. The 
Army is responsible for establishing and 
operating training facilities for the basic 
branch material training of all US. civil 
affairs personnel and units. The Army 
also mobilizes, trains and provides all civil 
affairs units and personnel required in the 
joint commands except to the extent that 
this responsibility may be assigned to the 
Chief of Naval Operations or the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

The manual directs each commander of a 
unit of the U.S. Armed Forces, regardless 
of its size or subordination, except as other- 
wise directed, to look to appropriate civil 
affairs units and personnel to secure for him 
necessary assistance, supplies, and facilities 
from indigenous sources, and to deal with 
local civilians and Government on his 
behalf. 

The second development I should like to 
mention has to do with a comprehensive re- 
examination of civil affairs doctrine. My 
office is constantly reviewing doctrine and 
searching for ways to improve it and the 
techniques involved in civil affairs operations, 
Doctrine and techniques of operation must 
fit the new concepts of hot war and, equally 
important, the current concept of cold war 
which seems to be bound by neither Robert’s 
Rules of Order nor the Hague Convention. 
I should like to invite your attention to two 
studies in progress which perhaps will im- 
prove doctrine and techniques of operation. 
The first concerns the Agadir disaster—the 
sudden, drastic, and completely devastating 
nature of the Agadir disaster produced prob- 
lems similar to those which could be encoun- 
tered anywhere by civilian and military au- 
thorities in the event of nuclear or other 
types of major catastrophies. The US. Army 
Civil Affairs School in conjunction with my 
office is analyzing all the available written 
and pictorial material pertaining to the 
Agadir disaster. The purpose of this is to 
develop the lessons to be learned therefrom 
in the various civil affairs functional fields. 

The second is a classified study initiated in 
September 1957 by the Operations Research 
Office, ORO, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Currently forecast for completion next month 
it is entitled “Optimum Civil Affairs/ 
Military Government Operation and Func- 
tioning After 1960." This study considers the 
civil affairs aspects of cold as well as hot wars. 

The third development has to do with the 
role of civil affairs in meeting the threats 
of Communist subversion in underdeveloped 
friendly countries. The cold war is present- 
ing civil affairs with new challenges, par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia. The Commu- 
nists believe that these underdeveloped 
countries represent the Achilles heel of the 
Western World. 


Adequate deterrence of Communist aggres- 
sion requires alert, dynamic adaptation to 
the changing circumstances upon which 
Communist aggressive options rest. The 
most prominent form of Communist aggres- 
sion in the cold war rests primarily on a 
single means: A fifth column constituted 
internaliy as a local Communist Party or ex- 
ternally by nationals who make up the nu- 
cleus of the party to be formed and used 
when the occasion arises. This is the enemy. 


The target of this enemy is the people. 


They are the real stakes in the cold war. 
Although Southeast Asia has only 6 percent 
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of the world’s total area it has 660 million 
people, about one-fourth of the world’s 
population. 

A cold-war operational doctrine has 


prospects of : 
doctrine is based upon the use of the nations’ 
armed force as a civil support agency. The 
military forms the principal dynamic and co- 
hésive force in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Usually the army is the largest gov- 
ernmental organization. It is commonly the 
most stable element of the government. Its 
units are stationed throughout the country 
with uniforms that clearly identify its people 
as government personnel. The military com- 
munication net may be the only really effi- 
cient communications system in the country. 
The armed forces may be the only agency 
upon which the government can place full 
reliance. Thus, the national leaders turn to 
the armed forces for national duties far 
beyond the traditional role of the military. 

Their main purpose deals with the Army- 
people relationship for winning the full sup- 
port of the people for the Armed Forces and 
thus for the Government. Civil affairs ac- 
tivities become a primary in this war 
to convince the villager that his ultimate 
good lies with the non-Communist world. 

One very effective method employed in 
southeast Asia for improving the civilian- 
military relations is what we call “civic ac- 
tion.” Civic action is a project of a self- 
help nature undertaken by armed forces in 
conjunction with the local population for 
the benefit and well-being of civilian com- 
munities—in the fields of public welfare, 
public works, *t-ansportation, communica- 
tions, public health, public safety, education, 
and other such areas of community concern. 
A number of countries where we have mili- 
tary assistance advisory groups are conduct- 
ing such civil affairs activities or civic action 
programs. A new Department of Defense 
directive contains a statement referring to 
the civic action role. This follows closely 
suggestions made by the Draper Committee 
which recently undertook an exhaustive sur- 
vey of our miilitary aid program. 

The new Department of Defense directive 
prescribes that “Military assistance programs 
should, where feasible, encourage the use of 
indigenous military and forces 
in underdeveloped countries in the construc- 
tion of public works and other activities help- 
ful to economic development, provided that 
such participation does not significantly de- 
-tract from the capability of the forces to 
perform essential military missions.” 

In order for a country to integrate an effec- 
tive civil affairs operation into its total mili- 
tary effort an indigenous civil affairs capa- 
bility is required. The development of this 
capability is facilitated by providing civil 
affairs advisers in the U.S. military assistance 
advisory groups: by furnishing US. Army 
mobile civil affairs training teams and by 
offering training for foreign officers at our 
civil affairs school. We are urging greater 
utilization of the civil affairs training and 
experience. 

The development of civil affairs tech- 
niques in the cold war is a two-way street. 

We are learning much from the southeast 
Asian officers. Their ideas on the role civil 
affairs plays in their national security is 
realistcally based upon necessity. If half of 
the United States were occupied by the 
enemy and the people in the remaining half 
were not fully confident in the abilty of our 
Government, we would be just as realistic. 
The U.S. Army Civil Affairs School teaches 
the development of a good basic civil affairs 
capability which is most useful in hot war. 
This was the mission of the school when 
originally established. Within this limit 
some recognition is given to the cold war 
aspects of civil affairs. However, this is not 
sufficient to meet the increasing require- 
ments to train foreign officers and our MAAG 
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that all links in our transport chain must 
be strong and the chain complete. The 
finest roads or railroads in the world end at 
our shoreline. The finest automotive indus- 
try in the world is useless unless the tanks 
and war vehicles it can produce in an emer- 
gency can be transported to a possible over- 
sea war front. Let’s not have our missing 
link. Let’s not have a maritime gap. 


“Yankee, Go Home,” From Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Donald I. Rogers 
as it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 12, 1960: 

“YANKEE, GO HoME,” From CuBA 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 


Some measure of the gravity of the world 
situation may be adjudged from the fact 
that not one columnist, editorial writer, or 
humorist found anything armusing in the 
fact that unshaven Fidel Castro made one 
of his major political speeches the other day 
before the assembled members of the Bar- 
bers’ Union and this, it seems certain, indi- 
cates that the American temper has changed 
somewhat toward this man who dislikes us 
so bitteriy. 

Perhaps the time has come, then, when 
the American people can view forthrightly 
the problem presented by this man who now 
hides behind our hemispheric agreements 
and the Monroe Doctrine itself to welcome 
into his bosom Nikita Khrushchev, who less 
than a month ago berated our President in 
such schoolboyish terms as to set world 
diplomacy back a thousand years. 

There is only one way to deal with Castro, 
and that is through straightforward eco- 
nomic pressure. 

It is not nice to say “I told you so,” but 
this correspondent, after lengthy research 
in Cuba, wrote a column warning of Castro’s 
intentions long before the revolution, when 
the bewhiskered bolshevik was burning 
sugarcane fields back in Oriente Province. 
While most newspaper reporters were hail- 
ing the potential liberator (including one 
who acquired a coveted prize for his work), 
only one other paper, to my knowledge, found 
anything alarming in Castro’s conduct. That 
was the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, whose executive editor, Charles Lewin, 
wrote some pointed editorials warning of 
Castro’s philosophies. 

HOW TO HIT BACK 


If Americans are now alarmed enough 
about Castro, perhaps they will be willing 
to consider some voluntary retributions 
against the Cubans. 

First, and most important, let’s discourage 
tourism. If the Yankee dollar is as repug- 
nant to Cubans as Castro says it is, let’s 
spend it in friendly Puerto Rico or the neigh- 
borly Virgin Islands, or Nassau, or Bimini, or 
a dozen other Carribbean islands, if we must 
go to islands—or simply in easily accessible 
Florida, if we need tropical inspiration. 

If Cubans think their independence can 
come only at the expense of ours, we should 
be able to control our urge to pour money 
into their cause through tourism. There are 
other places to visit. 

Second, let’s serve notice, through our 
State Department, that any nonsense about 
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seizure of American-owned properties in 
Cuba will bring instantaneous retaliation. 
We can expect the same treatment in the 
United Nations that Russia received after 
the Hungarian incident, a vote of censure. 

Third, let's tell Castro that, if there’s any 
repetition of the childish little gesture of 
firing at an American submarine—or at any 
American vessel—the U.S. Marines will arrive 
next day. 

SUGAR CUTS URGED 


Fourth, since President Eisenhower pos- 
sesses standby authority to change the sugar 
quotas affecting Cuba, let him invoke imme- 
diate economic reprisals against the Cuban 
Government. Let's, for example, cut the 
Cuban quota right in half; then let’s remove 
the premium price we pay Cuba for its sugar 
and inform the Cubans we will buy it in the 
open market, at current market prices. 

In doing so we would be complying with 
Castro’s wishes. Not long ago the dictator 
denounced the United States for paying 
Cubans as a gift about $150 million a year 
in the form of a subsidy overpayment on 
their sugar. Looking the gift horse right in 
its sugar-decayed molars, Castro said the 
subsidy was enslaving. 

The United States buys more than 3 mil- 
lion tons of sugar annually from Cuba at a 
premium price of 5 cents a pound, which is 
just about double the price Cuba gets for 
sugar in other free world markets. 

Castro writhed in ecstasy when he an- 
nounced that his great friend Khrushchev 
had agreed to buy Cuban sugar at the going 
world price. Why can't we be just as 
friendly? Our sugar bill would be cut in 
half. Moreover, some of our own sugar 
farmers could put back into production some 
of their own land which is now being sub- 
sidized or remaining dormant. 


FOR VACATION AID 


Castro announced last week that it is his 
intention to create more jobs in Cuba by 
giving everyone longer vacations, an idea 
that even Huey Long never conceived. If 
Cubans are naive enough to subscribe to this 
distorted economic reasoning, then let's help 
them in their search for idleness. 

Let’s pay them less for their sugar; let's 
give them no more than other nations do. 
Let's not patronize their wining and dining 
and gambling casinos. Let’s not even go 
there at all. Then they can really vacation, 
and in some idle moment perhaps enough 
of them will grasp the verities of life and 
economics to a point where Castro will find 
less support. 


Delayed Medical Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post on 
Thursday June 30, 1960, entitled “‘De- 
layed Medical Aid”: 

DELAYED MEDICAL AID 

The decision of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to hold hearings at this 11th hour 
of the congressional session on medical in- 
surance for the aged can hardly be con- 
strued as other than a delaying tactic. It 
will serve in all probability to prevent Sen- 
ate action on the bill passed by the House 
and the amendment to it offered by Senator 
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McNamara and 23 other Senators—at least 
before the recess. And this may suit the 
political meneuvering of those who want to 
trade support of the measure for conven- 
tion votes next month. But it will hardly 
promote the interest of the aged. 

The provision of medical insurance for 
retired Americans, either as a new feature of 
the Social Security system or, as the admin- 
istration prefers, by direct appropriations in 
the annual budget, will be an important tn- 
novation in American life which deserves 
careful consideration by Congress. It has 
had such consideration. The proposals b2- 
fore the Finance Committee have not been 
hastily drafted on the spur of the moment. 
For more than a year the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging 
has taken testimony from experts in hear- 
ings all over the country and has thought- 
fully reflected on the problem. The Finance 
Committee is unlikely to be able to add much 
to the subcommittee’s painstaking recom- 
mendations, 

We think that Congress knows quite 
enough about the problem to act on it now. 
It can do so by using the McNamara amend- 
ment to transform the pitifully inadequate 
health measure passed by the House into a 
comprehensive program providing for hos- 
pitalization, nursing home care, home health 
and diagnostic services, and assistance in 
paying for expensive drugs. This would give 
real aid to the aged. Whether in this Con- 
gress or the next, a program of this kind is 
bound to be enacted in response to an in- 
escapable national need. . 


Address of Maj. Gen. Armistead D. Mead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excel- 
lent address of Maj. Gen. Armistead D. 
Mead to the Military Government Asso- 
ciation Conference in San Francisco on 
May 14, 1960, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. General Mead is 
Chief of the Office of Civil Affairs in 
the Department of the Army, and his 
able remarks should be of interest to 
the Members of Congress and persons 
interested in an effective national de- 
fense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

SPEECH OF MAJ. GEN. ARMISTEAD D. MEapD, 
TO MILITARY GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE, SAN FRANcIScCO, CALIF., MAY 
14, 1960 
Mr. President, members of the Military 

Government Association, ladies and gentle- 
man, I have looked forward with a great deal 
of anticipation to the privilege of addressing 
the members of this distinguished patriotic 
association. I'm very happy to have the 
opportunity to speak to you because of my 
deep personal interest in and responsibility 
for the civil affairs function within the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Aside from my Official interest in your ac- 
tivities, I would in any case look forward to 
being with you because of the great pleasure 
I have derived from my personal contacts 
with many of you. These contacts have 
given me a good insight into your goals, 
ideals, and inspirations and a great admira- 
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tion for your accomplishments. I know 
that you are competent in your respective 
professional fields and that you share an 
enthusiastic dedication to civil affairs/ 
military government. 

My purpose today shall be first to high- 
light recent civil affairs developments and 
then to touch on the role of civil affairs in 
civil defense. 

Current developments indicate a growing 
understanding and appreciation for the vital 
and indispensable role of civil affairs. Our 
activities are receiving more recognition in 
planning, development of doctrine, training 
and operations. This improvement is not 
limited to our forces but is noticeable in the 
forces of many of our allies. I had the op- 
portunity to observe this during an orienta- 
tion trip to Southeast Asia as well as in 
Europe while observing a large NATO exer- 
cise which stressed the refugee problem. 

Recognition of the commander's responsi- 
bility for civilian-military relations has been 
obscured in the past by a tendency to con- 
sider the military government phase as the 
beginning and the end of civil affairs. This 
hampers the development of a comprehen- 
sive civil affairs concept since it tends to 
confine the civil affairs function to occupa- 
tion of enemy territory during and imme- 
diately after combat. Military students in 
the main are most familiar with this aspect 
of civil affairs. I think we must consider 
that the civil affairs function involves a 
spectrum of operations extending from the 
most complete control of a civil population 
by military government to the simplest type 
of military-civilian liaison, such as the rela- 
tionship between a commander and the ci- 
villian communities that surround his com- 
mand. In limited war and in operations 
short of war, civil affairs activities will likely 
be conducted under civil affairs agreements 
as was the case in Lebanon year before last. 
These are agreements between friendly coun- 
tries which define the nature and extent of 
the civilian-military relationship in the host 
country. Whether our forces are involved 
in operations, or are by their presence alone 
lending stability in a friendly country, there 
must be—clearly defined, mutually under- 
stood, civilian-military relationships. This 
broader approach to the civil affairs func- 
tion identifies each individual commander's 
responsibility for civilian-military relations 
in every location except where there are no 
civilians as in the polar regions. 

What are the new developments of im- 
portamce to civil affairs with which we 
should be familiar? The first one which I 
should like to mention is the issuance of a 
Joint Chiefs of Staff publication, on No- 
vember 25, 1959, entitled “Unified Action 
Armed Forces.” The purpose of this publi- 
cation is to set forth principles, doctrine 
and functions governing the activities and 
performance of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. The section devoted to civil 
affairs operations covers definition, purpose, 
policies, general principles, mission, author- 
ity and responsibilities. Previously much of 
this material existed. However, it was scat- 
tered in various JCS documents, some of 
which were classified. Now, all the funda- 
mental aspects of civil affairs operations are 
combined in one simple, clear, available doc- 
ument. The publication defines civil affairs 
as those phases of the activties of a com- 
mander which embrace the relationship be- 
tween the military forces and civil authorities 
and people in a friendly country or area, or 
occupied country or area when military 
forces are present. A narrow interpretation 
of this definition would exclude the United 
States and would thus make it applicable 
only abroad. To remove any ambiguity or 
doubt on this point, we hope expressly to 
include the United States in a pending re- 
vision of the definition. Thus, civil affairs 
would then be defined as the relationship 
between military forces and the civil author- 
ity and people wherever. 
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“Unified Action Armed Forces” outlines the 
responsibilities within the U.S. Govern- 
ment for civil affairs operations in the 
various agencies including the National Se- 
curity Council, the Department of State, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of Staff of the 
three services, joint commanders and unit 
commanders. As executive agent for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for civil affairs plan- 
ning, the Chief of Staff of the Army initiates 
actions for appropriate consideration by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, required to discharge 
their responsibilities in this field. The 
Army is responsible for establishing and 
operating training facilities for the basic 
branch material training of all US. civil 
affairs personnel and units. The Army 
also mobilizes, trains and provides all civil 
affairs units and personnel required in the 
joint commands except to the extent that 
this responsibility may be assigned to the 
Chief of Naval Operations or the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

The manual directs each commander of a 
unit of the U.S. Armed Forces, regardless 
of its size or subordination, except as other- 
wise directed, to look to appropriate civil 
affairs units and personnel to secure for him 
necessary assistance, supplies, and facilities 
from indigenous sources, and to deal with 
local civilians and Government on his 
behalf. 

The second development I should like to 
mention has to do with a comprehensive re- 
examination of civil affairs doctrine. My 
office is constantly reviewing doctrine and 
searching for ways to improve it and the 
techniques involved in civil affairs operations. 
Doctrine and techniques of operation must 
fit the new concepts of hot war and, equally 
important, the current concept of cold war 
which seems to be bound by neither Robert’s 
Rules of Order nor the Hague Convention. 
I should like to invite your attention to two 
studies in progress which perhaps will im- 
prove doctrine and techniques of operation. 
The first concerns the Agadir disaster—the 
sudden, drastic, and completely devastating 
nature of the Agadir disaster produced prob- 
lems similar to those which could be encoun- 
tered anywhere by civilian and military au- 
thorities in the event of nuclear or other 
types of major catastrophies. The U.S. Army 
Civil Affairs School in conjunction with my 
office is analyzing all the available written 
and pictorial material pertaining to the 
Agadir disaster. The purpose of this is to 
develop the lessons to be learned therefrom 
in the various civil affairs functional fields. 

The second is a classified study initiated in 
September 1957 by the Operations Research 
Office, ORO, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Currently forecast for completion next month 
it is entitled “Optimum Civil Affairs/ 
Military Government Operation and FPunc- 
tioning After 1960." This study considers the 
civil affairs aspects of cold as well as hot wars. 

The third development has to do with the 
role of civil affairs in meeting the threats 
of Communist subversion in underdeveloped 
friendly countries. The cold war is present- 
ing civil affairs with new challenges, par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia. The Commu- 
nists believe that these underdeveloped 
countries represent the Achilles heel of the 
Western World. 

Adequate deterrence of Communist aggres- 
sion requires alert, dynamic adaptation to 
the changing circumstances upon which 
Communist aggressive options rest. The 
most prominent form of Communist aggres- 
sion in the cold war rests primarily on a 
single means: A fifth column constituted 
internally as a local Communist Party or ex- 
ternally by nationals who make up the nu- 
cleus of the party to be formed and used 
when the occasion arises. This is the enemy. 

The target of this enemy is the people. 

They are the real stakes in the cold war. 
Although Southeast Asia has only 6 percent 
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of the world’s total area it has 660 million 
people, about one-fourth of the world’s 
population. 

A cold-war operational doctrine has 
evolved among these weaker nations which 
offers considerable prospects of success. This 
doctrine is based upon the use of the nations’ 
armed force as a civil support agency. The 
military forms the principal dynamic and co- 
hesive force in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Usually the army is the largest gov- 
ernmental organization. It is commonly the 
most stable element of the government. Its 
units are stationed throughout the-country 
with uniforms that clearly identify its peopie 
as gévernment personnel. The military com- 
munication net may be the only really effi- 
cient communications system in the country. 
The armed forces may be the only agency 
upon which the government can place full 
reliance. Thus, the national leaders turn to 
the armed forces for national duties far 
beyond the traditional role of the military. 

Their main purpose deals with the Army- 
people relationship for winning the full sup- 
port of the people for the Armed Forces and 
thus for the Government. Civil affairs ac- 
tivities become a primary weapon in this war 
to convince the villager that his ultimate 
good lies with the non-Communist world. 

One very effective method employed in 
southeast Asia for improving the civilian- 
military relations is what we call “civic ac- 
tion.” Civic action is a project of a self- 
help nature undertaken by armed forces in 
conjunction with the local population for 
the benefit and well-being of civilian com- 
munities—in the fields of public welfare, 
public works, transportation, communica- 
tions, public health, public safety, education, 
and other such areas of community concern. 
A number of countries where we have mili- 
tary assistance advisory groups are conduct- 
ing such civil affairs activities or civic action 
programs. A new Department of Defense 
directive contains a statement referring to 
the civic action role. This follows closely 
suggestions made by the Draper Committee 
which recently-undertook an exhaustive sur- 
vey of,our military aid program. 

The new Department of Defense directive 
prescribes that “Military assistance programs 
should, where feasible, encourage the use of 
indigenous military and paramilitary forces 
in underdeveloped countries in the construc- 
tion of public works and other activities help- 
ful to economic development, provided that 
such participation does not significantly de- 
tract from the capability of the forces to 
perform essential military missions.” 

In order for a country to integrate an effec- 
tive civil affairs operation into its total mili- 
tary effort an indigenous civil affairs capa- 
bility is required. The development of this 
capability is facilitated by providing civil 
affairs advisers in the U.S. military assistance 
advisory groups: by furnishing U.S. Army 
mobile civil affairs training teams and by 
offering training for foreign officers at our 
civil affairs school. We are urging greater 
utilization of the civil affairs training and 
experience. 

The development of civil affairs tech- 
niques in the cold war is a two-way street. 

We are learning much from the southeast 
Asian officers. Their ideas on the role civil 
affairs plays in their national security is 
realistcally based upon necessity. If half of 
the United States were occupied by the 
enemy and the people in the remaining haif 
were not fully confident in the abilty of our 
Government, we would be just as realistic. 
The U.S. Army Civil Affairs School teaches 
the development of a good basic civil affairs 
capability which is most useful in hot war. 
This was the mission of the school when 
originally established. Within this limit 
some récognition is given to the cold war 
aspects of civil affairs. However, this is not 
sufficient to meet the increasing require- 
ments to train foreign officers and our MAAG 
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advisers required for the areas where the 
war is being pressed by our Communist 
enemy. The demand is not limited to south- 
east Asia. South America is an area of some 
concern. We are confident that our civil 
affairs school will adjust adequately to meet 
the new demands placed upon it. 

My second purpose, you will recall, con- 
cerns the roll of civil affairs in civil defense. 

Recently, General Lemnitzer, Chief of 
Staff, indicated that “fast-moving events of 
current history are bringing into clear focus 
the interrelationship between civil defense 
and military strength—both of which are 
essential elements of our national security 
posture.” He further indicated that the 
Army is ready and able, not only to assist 
in civil defense should that become neces- 
sary, but to plan now concerning the form 
such assistance should take. He believes 
that the saving would be out of all propor- 
tion to the amount of time, effort, and ex- 
pense involved in the planning. It must be 
remembered, only the absence of a military 
mission, together with the presence of an 
important and pressing civil defense mis- 
sion, justifies diverting military units from 
their combat role. Therefore, it is impossible 
to earmark military units for a primary civil 
defense role. Major elements of the military 
will be required for purely military opera- 
tions. While civil defense and military de- 
fense are inseparably linked, civil defense 
must, nevertheless, remain primarily a civil 
responsibility. 

The Army is charged with coordinating 
both the planning for and the rendering of 
military support by all of the services in civil 
defense emergencies. The Army effects close 
coordination with civil defense authorities 
at national, regional, State, and local levels 
in planning for support of civil defense 
emergency operations. Thus, the military 
can minimize post-attack diversion of mili- 
tary resources for emergency assistance to 
ciivl authorities by helping these authori- 
ties to increase civil defense readiness. This 
will maximize the capability of the military 
for purely military missions. The Army will 
assist in efforts to improve civil defense pre- 
paredness during the preattack period to 
the extent permitted by budgetary and other 
resource limitations and the requirement 
to maintain its combat readiness. 

In brief, Army assistance in civil defense 
emergencies shall be rendered when such 
assistance is requested or directed in accord- 
ance with appropriate public laws and Ex- 
ecutive orders. The active and Reserve com- 
ponents of the Army will be prepared to 
support the maintenance of and/or the re- 
establishment of law and order in areas criti- 
cal to national survival. Such military as- 
sistance will be withdrawn when the civil 
authority no longer requires it. 

How may civil affairs units assist the 
Army in this civil defense role? These units* 
are most suitable to support the Army effort. 
They are fashioned to function amid civil- 
ians in the crisis, confusion, and danger of 
combat. They are organized to offer assist- 
ance and advice in the conduct of the essen- 
tial governmental functions at all levels of 
government. They are trained to cope with 
civilian-military relationships under the 
most extreme circumstances. In fact, in the 
combat zone part of their support entails 
the supervision of local civil defense. 

What is the task of civil affairs and par- 
ticularly the civil affairs reserve units in the 
military role in civil defense? I believe you 
already have the answer. It is the same sort 
of support to the combat troops as we en- 
visage for combat. The reserve civii affairs 
units can provide valuable assistance to com- 
manders now—particularly in the prepara- 
tion of plans now for military assistance 
which may be required later and on short 
notice. This type of assistance is being 


rendered already in some Army areas. Civil 
affairs units in the 2d Army area have been 
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assigned planning missions concerned with 
certain major target complexes. The Ist 
Army is employing a similar procedure. 
Future plans should make full use of the 
talents of civil affairs units in all Conti- 
nental Army areas. This would provide ex- 
cellent training for the units and valuable 
assistance to the ZI Army commanders and 
civil authorities. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the assist- 
ance civil affairs units can render if called 
upon in the wake of a thermonuclear attack 
on the United States. It is clear that, in 
the initial phases, our national recovery ef- 
fort would be decentralized. Any local com- 
mander employed to assist in the recovery 
of a community would require civil affairs 
personnel to assist him effectively to handle 
this vital civil defense support responsi- 
bility. His need for trained civil affairs per- 
sonnel would be even greater should he be 
faced with the necessity for assumption of 
civilian control in the temporary absence of 
local authority. Thus, reserve civil affairs 
units perform a twofold mission in a civil 
defense operation: Preplanning for an 
atomic attack, and, if required, post- 
attack operations. Your careful preattack 
planning and realistic postattack training 
will contribute directly to national security. 
It will contribute indirectly by improving 
national confidence. Confidence derived 
from the knowledge that the situation is 
not hopeless. Confidence in our ability to 
survive and prevail even if a thermonuclear 
disaster should engulf us. 

Civil affairs is moving ahead on many 
fronts. Because trends depart from tradi- 
tional concepts of military government, we 
must have an open mind and the vision to 
make the necessary adjustments to provide 
the best response to the challenge. 





The Congressional Cemetery of 
Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12326, the public works appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1961, recently ap- 
proved by the House, permits a modest 
increase in the sum allowed for mainte- 
nance of Federal gravesites in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery and, since many of 
the present Members may not be in- 
formed as to the Federal interest in this 
cemetery which prompts this annual ap- 
propriation, I would like fo take this 
occasion to furnish a brief statement of 
the pertinent facts. 

EARLY BEGINNINGS OF THE CEMETERY 


In 1795, before the Federal City came 
into being, the Maryland Legislature au- 
thorized the establishment of Washing- 
to Parish whereupon the Christ Church 
Washington Parish was incorporaaed, 
vestrymen elected and a rector ap- 
pointed. In those early days, the trans- 
portation of the remains of deceased per- 
sons more than a short distance was not 
feasible and the need for a place of burial 
in the new Capital for Senators and 
Representatives who might pass away 
while attending sessions of the Congress 
was early recognized. Certain influen- 
tial members of the new church under- 
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took to acquire an appropriate tract of 
ground subject to an agreement that 
when the graveyard, with its improve- 
ments, shall be unencumbered of debt, 
they would assign over all the right and 
title of said ground not subscribed for 
to the vestry of Washington Parish. By 
March 24, 1812, the cemetery was free of 
debt and at a meeting held by the vestry 
Easter Monday, March 30, 1812, the ves- 
try accepted the said burial ground, with 
the deed, plan, list of subscribers, pro- 
ceedings, accounts, and transfer of 
ground. 
GRAVES RESERVED FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Shortly thereafter, the vestry reserved 
for the interment of Members of Con- 
gress 100 sites. In 1820, this reservation 
was extended to include heads of Depart- 
ments of the General Government or 
their famliies, or the families of Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Thereafter, until the establishment of 
the Arlington National Cemetery, addi- 
tional sites in Congressional Cemetery 
were, from time to time, reserved for 
Government use and, in return, the 
Government appropriated moneys, labor 
and material toward the upkeep and 
improvement of the cemetery property. 
For instance, the act of May 31, 1832, 
(4 Stat. L., 520) appropriated $1,500 to- 
ward the erection of a keeper’s house, 
for planting trees, boundary stones, and 
otherwise improving the burial ground 
allotted to the interment of Members of 
Congress and other officers of the Gen- 
eral Government; the act . August 10, 
1846 (9 Stat. L., 93) appropriated $500 
for repairs to congressional burying 
ground, rendered necessary by the late 
freshet, and so forth. 

FURTHER LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The act of July 25, 1848 authorized 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
of the city of Washington to sell so 
much of Hospital Square not exceed- 
ing 6 acres as the vestry might choose 
to purchase for an addition to the ceme- 
tery and provided further that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall be 
entitled to purchase from said vestry, 
and to occupy as a burial ground, for 
Members of Congress and such other 
members of the U.S. Government as the 
President shall deem it expedient and 
proper to allow, a portion of the land 
hereinbefore authorized to be sold. 

It is not surprising that this cemetery 
has been known almost from its estab- 
lishment as Congressional Cemetery 
and is usually so designated in acts of 
Congress and by the public generally. 
It is often referred to as our first na- 
tional cemetery and is perhaps our only 
true national cemetery due to the fact 
that Arlington and all other so-called 
national cemeteries are dedicated pri- 
marily for interment of the remains of 
those who have served in our Armed 
Forces, whereas Congressional Cemetery 
is primarily civilian. 

PRESIDENTS INTERRED IN CEMETERY 

From the time of its establishment 
until the close of the War Between the 
States, the remains of 3 Presidents, at 
least 2 Vice Presidents, possibly 75 Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives were carried to and interred 
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at Congressional, as well as those of 

many high-ranking administrative and 

military officers of the Government. 
The three Presidents who died in 


Washington during this period were Wil- - 


liam Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, 
and John Quincy Adams, although 
Adams was a Member of the House at 
the time of his death in the Capitol Feb- 
ruary 23, 1848. The remains of these 
Presidents and of a number of Senators 
and Representatives were later removed 
to home cemeteries, as were those of 
Dolly Madison, but there still remain 
in Congressional the remains of 14 Sen- 
ators and 42 Members of the House of 
Representatives, including those of Vice 
President Elbridge Gerry (who also 
served as a Delegate and a Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts) and Senator 
James Burrill, Jr., of Rhode Island, 
great-grandfather of Senator THEODORE 
Francis GREEN, now representing the 
same State. 
GRAVE MARKINGS 


It early became the custom for the 
Congress to erect on these graves im- 
posing sandstone “cenotaphs” according 
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to a design said to have been created by 
Federal] Architect Latrobe (whose child’s 
remains are in Congressional) and many 
of these were erected in memory of Sen- 
ators and Representatives whose remains 
were not interred at Congressional or 
were interred there only briefly. This 
custom terminated pursuant to criticism 
of these sandstone memorials by Sena- 
tor Hoar, of Massachusetts, with the act 
of May 23, 1876 (ch. 103, 19 Stat. 54; 2 
U.S.C. 51), directing the Sergeant at 
Arms of each House to have a monument 
erected “of granite” only “whenever any 
deceased Senator or Member * * * shall 
be actually interred in the Congressional 
Cemetery.” Since that time, there have 
been only three such interments, Repre- 
sentative Roach, of Maryland, in 1902, 
Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, in 1916, 
and Represenative Tilman B. Parks, of 
Arkansas, in 1950. It may eventually 
be found desirable to remove all of these 
sandstone memorials and (a) replace 
those over actual remains with more 
pleasing granite memorials, and (b) sub- 
situte for those that are merely honor- 
ary a single suitable memorial of modest 
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proportions in memory of all Senators 
and Representatives who died in office. 
TEXANS INTERRED IN CEMETERY 


As a Texan I have been interested to 
note the following further information 
about the cemetery. 

In January 1851 the remains of Rep- 
resentative David S. Kauffman, one of 
the original Texas Representatives in 
the Congress, were interred in Congres- 
sional but were removed to Austin in 
March 1932. In July 1857, upon the 
death of Senator Thomas Rusk of Texas, 
a cenataph was erected and still stands 
at Congressional in his honor; and in 
June 1858 the remains of Senator James 
Pinckney Henderson, who served as the 
first Governor of Texas and succeeded 
Senator Rusk, were interred in Congres- 
sional and removed to Austin in 1930. 

LISTING OF CERTAIN GRAVES 


I am appending hereto a list of all 
Senators and Representatives and of a 


“few of the other official personnel whose 


remains are interred in this historic 
cemetery, showing in most cases the lo- 
cation of the grave and the date of 
death: 


























'} | 
Range Bites Identification Date of death } Rance Site | Identification Date of death 
. i | 
24 1-2 | Senator Uriah Tracy (Connecticut). ...........- May 24, 1800 31 24 | Children of Senator William E. Purcell (South 
3+ | Representative Ezra Darby (New ee ).....--| Jan. 27, 1808 Dakota). .._...-.------------a---------------- 
25 1-2 | Senator Francis Malbone (Rhode Island)-..--..- June 4, 1809 -27 | Wife of Surgeon Edw. Catbush, U.S. Navy-_-- 
7-8 | Representative Thomas Blount (North Caro- 32-34 | Prussian Minister Frederick Gresham 1, 1823 
lina) _. eccecceens----| Feb. 7, 1812 | 38-40 | Commodore Richard Henry O’Brien, U.S. 
2 25 - aia. William Riley (Mg aryland) pene 7. = Mar. 4, 1820 iat on I a anaes malar coiie wenceiamaie bh. 14,1824 
2 So oblas Lear, secretary eorge ash- 2 octaw Chief Push-Ma-Ta-tHa_ 24, 1824 
DN ns ctmdiam icosvabtodtuea, O8%. 11,08 43-44 | Senator Joseph Anderson (Tennessee) - 17, 1837 
39-41 Vieo President Calhoun’s child_..-.-.-...-.---- 1820 45-46 | Acting Quartermaster General L C. Pickett 
ore: P aS Feb. 12,195 —, 187 
1 ott | Vie Prealdent Elbridge Geren ---"| Now. 23,1814 | 47-40 | Representative Pheodorie Biand Wirginia)..--_| June “13700 
12-13 | Representative Elijah Brigham — (Mz assachu- 50-52 | Representative George Holcombe (New Jersey).| Jan. 14, 1828 
DS cn earinenisetetsion dnd niet inie ate innni tepistigis chemist Feb. 22, 1816 53-55 | Representative Joab Lawler ¢(A?labama)__------- May 8, 183 
14-15 | Representative Richard Standford (North Car- | 56-58 | Delegate Narsworthy Hunter @Mississippi)..--- Mar. 11, 1802 
Nt, tk oe an nieiinetinmancnnenade Apr. 9, 1816 | 5244 | Representative Jeremiah MeLene (Ohio)_..-...}| Mar. 19, 1837 
16-18 | Child of Senator Henry Clay (Kentucky).-..-.-- 1816 74 | Lt. Henry E. Sill, U.S. Army and children_....- Dec. —, 1835 
19-20 pears George Mumford (North Caro- D ~~ | 33 16 | Surgeon Elisha Harrison, 4th Maryland__.....-} Aug. 28, 1819 
a Nal cannian ec. , 1818 | 30 | Architect George Hadfield. ..............-.-... Feb. —, 1526 
21-22 | Representative David Walker (Kentuc ky). = Mar. 1, 1820 | 32 | Astronomer William Elllott..........-.--..----- Dee. —, 1837 
23-25 — H. Purviance, State aaa nt Execu- " * on 39-41 | Dr. William Thornton, Architect; Ist Commis- 
Si itehictah SotcnlieAinehk hatin itech cota wideaeistptcennsadtncilideinigaien Nov. 7,182 OIE OE TI ocinnce rcmqewsin conscasneesose Mar. 28, 1828 
b =. Sent, Hugh George Compeel, oe - ere ees Nov. 11, 1820 | 35 111 Robert Mills, Ist Federal Architect..........--- Jan. —, I85¢ 
23-2 presentative Nathaniel Hazard (Rhode 40 44 | Capt. John Looney Cherokee). ._....-....-..-- May 16, 1846 
I itn a act Sa can oe .| Dee. 17, 1820 | 5D | 49-51 | Se ark Sergeant at P me tjoy Baily ___----| Mar. 1836 
30-31 Representative Jesse Slocumb (North Caro- me a saith 169-176 | Attorney General William Wirt and family_...- | — , 1853 
Slt iit rlniitndatidSiieth tice terckstemnine . ec. 20, 182 52 | 24-25 | Gen. Philip Stuart (Virginia) _............------ —— —, 1830 
32-33 Contes Save a aes Jr. (Rhode _ and) (x great- 54 | 104-106 | Seoaeesiadiee John W. Hornbeck (Pennsyl- | 
grandfather of Senator reodore rancis | WHI a 6 o cictetn ieccngukdenecnaneccunadndnnemae Jan. 16, 1848 
Green)... .. a ee ..| Dec, 25, 1820 116-118 | Representative Henry Frick (Pennsylvania) -..-| Mar. 1, 1844 
34-35 | Senator William A. Trimble (Ohio) _. .| Dee, 13, 1821 | 119-121 | Representative William Taylor (Virginia) | Jan. 17,1846 
3-37 | Senator William Pinkney (Mz aryland) ----| Feb. 25, 1822 | 131-133 | Representative Albert G. Harrison (Missouri) .. Sept. 7, 1839 
38-39 | Representative William L. Ball (Vire inia) . euaneee Feb, 28, 1824 | 140 | Children of Senator Samuel L. Southard (New 
40-41 | Senator John Gaillard (South Carolina) _....| Feb. 26, 1826 } Jersey)..............-....--.-.-..- oer ab oie En eae Sates eh peices 
42-43 | Representative Christopher Rankin (Missis- 146-147 | Children of Capt. Beverly Kennon, U.S. Navy_|..-.--..-___-. 
I ici-cteatiahasacieuliuiiaaitbidstanhianeriinm mein meeeien iene Mar. 14,182 | 149 152 Surgeon General Joseph Lovell, U.S. Army et 
44-45 | Representative Alexander Smyth (Vv irginia)....} Apr. 17, 1830 a UX__ eee Jan. —, 1844 
4-47 | Senator James Nobel (Indiana) .............._-- Feb. 26, 1831 | 153-1 Representative Benjamin Thompson (Massa- 
48-49 | Representative Charles Johnston (Maryland)...| June 17, 1832 | chuseits)_......--.-- 2 eee. Sept. 24, 1852 
54-55 | Representative George E. Mitchell (Maryland)-| June 28, 1832 H 55 101-103 | Representative Francis J. Harper (Pe nnsyl- | 
#-58 | Representative James Jones (Georgia). ......... Jan. 11, 1801 | Vania)... 2 eee ee Mar. 18, 1837 
O61 | Senator James Jackson (Georgia) ...._- _--| Mar. 19, 1806 || 107-109 | Represent itive Ex dw: ird “Br: idley_ (Michigan) Aug 1847 
2-4 | Representative Levi Casey (South c arolina).. Feb. 3, 1807 | 113-115 | Representative Felix G. MeConnell (Alabama)_-_| Sept. 10, 1846 
65-67 | Representative Philip Doddridge (Virginia) ....| Nov. 19, 1832 | 140-142 | Senator and Secretary of War Samuel L. South- ; 
30 9-10 | Representative John Smilie (Pennsylvania)_....| Dee. 30, 1812 | ard (New Jersey)_.........-..--.-.------------ June 26, 1842 
11-12 | Representative John Dawson (Virginia)... ___-- Mar. 31, 1814 | 147-149 | Maj. Gen. Alexander McComb, U.S. Marine 
13-14 ae — ry of Senate Samuel A. Otis (Massa- ‘ —— | oe Corp. Sp Cn me June 25, 1844 
A Apr. 22, 50-152 ommodore Patterson, U.S. Nawy........-.---- Aug. 25, 1839 
24-25 | Lt. James Morrison (8th ‘Pennsylvani: BEE asta, Apr. 23, 1823 162-164 | Senator William U pham (Vv ermeuty ste Jan. 14, 1853 
28 | Lt. William Rose, 4th Artillery... wcacecece--| NOV, 22, 1825 | 173 }_....-.2- Gen. Archibald Henderson, U.S. Marit 1e Ci orp 
32-33 | Commodore Ridgely, U.S. Navy, | wife of........ Aug. —, 1830 Commandant for 39 years...............-.-.-- Jan. 6, 1859 
34-36 | Son oon ao of Commodore Isaac Chaun- 56 12 | Child of Architect Latrole_...................--]----.--.___- is 
cey, U.S. Navy Oe | 96-98 | British Minister Henry Stephen Fox__........-- Nov. —1847 
37-38 | Representative Thomas Tucker (South ‘Caro- | 101-103 | Representative William ‘A. Burwell (Virginia)__| Feb. 16, i821 
a iE i ae May 2, 1828 | 104-106 | Representative Daniel Hiester (Pennsylvania)...| Mar. 8, 1834 
39-40 we el ereve ntative Daniel D. Barnard . 137-139 | Representative Joseph Lawrence (Pennsyl- 
I I cd aalacina taal i tan le eee ea eel Mar, —, 1829 EE ghia tenaiitementiniatemenmimisciniimtamtielomepe Apr. 17, 1842 
51-53 | Representative Thomas Singleton (South Caro- 140-141 | Major General Gibson_..............------.-.-- Sent 30, 1861 
STN iis ainisntintiN Rian deltehiid tins asinitetipaphbboniaiiiipig te-adinadrtest Nov, 23, 183° 145-152 | Seeretary of Navy (Commodore) John Rodgers_.| Aug. 1, 1838 
5A-56 Representative Timothy J. Carter (Maine) Mar. 14, 1938 57 1 | Capt. Thomas Tingey et ux. (Ist commandant 
66-68 eee Warren R, Davis (South Caro- 3 ~t Janine Navy Bateman saahdaielinieea as ’ Feb. 23, 1829 
Si iieciscicalitch dt secabtnatic inicha nadneeinieiniaas Mgsbink tothe aotenistodocs eve an. 29, 183: 6 | Supreme Court Associate Justice illip P. 
72-73 | Representatives James Blair (South Carolina)..| Apr. 1, 1834 Serbear Rares Ee a iganensnis omesiagsebisioconi : siicieaa Feb. 24, 1841 
69-71 | Representative Littleton P. Dennis (Maryland).| Apr. 14, 1834 150-152 | Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown... .....-....----------- Feb. —-, 1828 
97 ' Maj. James Kinney (New Jersey).......-.-.-..- July —, 1832 ! 159-161 | Child of Secretary of War Benjamin Stoddert...! ............. 
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Range Sites Identification Date of death Range Identification Date of death 
59 82-83 | Senator John M. Thurston (Nebraska) _........- Aug.” 9, 1916 81 Gen. Charles F. Henningsen, Confederate Army_| June —, 1877 
| 84-86 | Senator William N. Roach (Maryland)-_-.......- Sept. 7, 1902 Lt. Col. Gustav von Gerber, 68th New York 
87-89 | House Page Davidson. cxmimeniel GH, 2 aeee Infantry.......... ae Nov. 19, 1861 
60 57-59 | Senator James Gillespie (North Carolina)......- Jan. 11, 1805 | Lt. and te Ludwig Haak, ‘20th New ‘ 
60-62 | Representative Lemuel J. Bowden (Virgini: 2)_--| Jan. 2, 1864 | EN i. vctiweine can wnieien dkaunbennseon Jan. 28, 1862 
67 32 | Lt. Gustav B. von Buchenhagen, Company D, | 85 5 | Lt. John F. Kleefish, 68th New ‘York Infantry..| Sept. 22, 1862 
7eh New York Infantry-_-..................... Jan. —, 1863 86 Capt. R. 8. Farrow, ‘Confederate Army.........| Apr. 1, 1865 
103 | Lt. Col. Randolph Knight, 10th New York 87 3 | Maj. (Choctaw C hief) Peter Paul Pitchlynn....| Apr. —, 1881 
SRO EO inci cnccnuncncnmnaenamebeiens —— —, 1862 95 Major IN lok n cnain nttipderinaleiebeieeiadeiind Dec. —, 1852 
72 | 119-120 Photographer Matthew Brady et ux__...__- Jan. —, 1896 96 300 | Capt. Lewis A. Livingston. ____........--..-_-. Nov. —, 1882 
75-78 | 162-165 | Marine Band leader and composer John Philip. 97-98 21 young women who died following explosion , 
ON So ntkcicnntnhnsniccndimerbemeenbcomeennws Mar. 6, 1932 of U.8. Arsenal in District of Columbia......- June 17, 1864 
, | 147 Col. E. A. McHenry, U.S. Marine Corps....... 





Economic Sanctions Can Influence Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, because South Florida is such a short 
distance from Cuba, and our people have 
been friendly to each other throughout 
our history, the people in our area are 
particularly concerned by developments 
in Cuba, and our Government’s reaction 
to these developments. 

An editorial in the Pompano Beach 
Sun-Sentinel June 29, by editor Harvey 
Call, points up the problem with Cuba 
clearly and resolutely. The House of 
Representatives has acted since this edi- 
torial appeared, to give the President the 
authority he says he needs in dealing with 
Cuba, by authorizing him to set whatever 
sugar quota he believes should be granted 
Cuba. 

I believe all Members will be interested 
in reading Mr. Call’s remarks on this im- 
portant matter, and I ask that his edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the RrEc- 
ORD: 

EconoMiIc SANCTIONS CAN INFLUENCE CUBA 
(By Harvey A. Call) 

Representative Pau. C. ROGERS, our con- 
gressional spokesman from this district, has 
stepped forward with a demand the United 
States assume a positive role of leadership in 
the matter of Communist Cuba. 

He views America’s prestige as a world 
leader slipping in Latin American countries 
as our passive “‘wait-and-see” attitude pro- 
duces no results. 

Certainly nations throughout the world 
must be bug-eyed to see communism gain- 
ing a foothoold on our doorstep. Many peo- 
ple must wonder why those closest to us 
find living under communism preferable to 
democracy. 

Truly this challenge will go far to deter- 
mining our future in world affairs. 

Mr. Rocers believes a call should be issued 
for the Organization of American States to 
convene. He maintains the countries of the 
hemisphere have every right to expect that 
we will assume positive leadership and take 
positive action. 

The American people have a right to expect 
the same. We have a right to expect a for- 
eign policy that will put us in a stronger 
position and guard against enemy threats a 
few miles from our homes. 

Possibly Mr. Rocers is right in the call 
for an OAS gathering. 

But what can be accomplished unless we 
have a definite policy to lay before the Ameri- 
can States? 





There are not too many choices. 

We can continue our wait-and-see policy, 
hoping the Cuban people may rise up and 
unseat Castro. That, of course, is a negative, 
ineffective policy. 

We can wage a battle of diplomatic notes— 
none of which would be as pointed nor 
heated as Castro's tirades. 

We could stage repeated shows of military 
might, parading our warships around and 
around the island and massing air fleets in 
the area for maneuvers. 

We can mass Armed Forces at our Cuban 
bases. 

We could and probably should pick up the 
idea of Radio Free Europe and jam Cuban 
airways with a Radio Free Cuba operation. 

We could, but certainly would not, at- 
tempt any military operations infringing on 
Cuba's sovereignty. 

We could launch a program of economic 
sanctions. 

Whether our Government will do any of 
these things remains to be seen. It remains 
to be seen whether the people are at all in- 
terested in positive action. 

The people of south Florida are closest 
to all that Communist Cuba represents. Yet 
we wonder if many people here would sup- 
port any specific action—economic sanc- 
tions, for example. 

Let’s see what would be involved. 

First, economic sanctions in some degree 
have been applied already. Cuban tourism 
has fallen virtually to zero. 

This has not come about because of any 
desire to retaliate financially against Cuba. 
Rather it has been a desire of prospective 
tourists to protect their own skins from 
the bullets of radicals and to avoid possible 
imprisonment on trumped-up charges. 

However, economic sanctions would in- 
volve cutting off Cuban sugar imports 
among other things. Congress is leaning 
toward this. People of Florida and through- 
out the United States are contributing more 
than $150 million in taxes this year to 
subsidize the Communist workers and 

‘Castro’s radicals through the sugar prices. 

Why should we spend our tax dollars to 
help Castro and his Red henchmen build 
up a propaganda organization and a mili- 
tary stronghold against us? 

Is this wise even though American money 
is sunk into Cuba’s sugar operations? 

Our present situation is very much like 
that preceding World War II when scrap 
iron was being shipped out of our ports to 
Japan where it was made into munitions 
used later against our Armed Forces. 

We could take our sugar trade and all 
other trade to more friendly nations. 
Whether this would bring Cuba to its knees 
and hasten the ouster of Castro and his ilk 
remains to be seen. At least we would not 
have an enemy build-up nearby at the ex- 
pense of American tax dollars and American 
consumers. 

We could go farther and make it clear to 
other nations that trading with Cuba would 
be considered unfriendly and might well 
bring related economic reprisals. 


As consumers, we certainly could bring 
pressure to bear on American companies 
dealing in Cuban products. 

If the American consumers chose to take 
the initiative, it would not be the first time 
in our history they led the way rather than 
followed meekly. The Boston Tea Party wil 
be remembered as the classic example of 
such action against foreign goods and their 
related implications. 

Bostonians, however, were more concerned 
over the principles of taxation and repre- 
sentation. 

Our concern is the threat to our way of 
life, the threat of foreign military action, 
which is a far greater concern—or seemingly 
it should be. As Mr. Rocers told Congress, 
the Cuban situation “now threatens the col- 
lective security of the entire hemisphere.” 

Surely that is impelling enough to move 
all of us sitting ducks to make up our minds 
and do what we can to fight back. 





Commonwealth Edison’s Atomic Power 
Reactor at Dresden, Ill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
ot extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include a statement in regard 
to America’s first large-scale, privately 
owned, atomic power reactor operated by 
Commonwealth Edison at Dresden, IL: 


Cuicaco, Itu., June 30.—Commonwealth 
Edison's Dresden nuclear power station, the 
Nation’s largest atomic power plant has dem- 
onstrated full-power operation sending 180,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity over transmission 
lines into Chicago and northern Illinois, it 
was announced today. 

At full power the Nation's first full-scale, 
privately financed station produces enough 
electricity to supply the needs of a city of 
more than 200,000 population. 

After this demonstration, tests at various 
power levels will be performed. 

Officials of General Electric Co., designer 
and builder of the $51 million plant, called 
the first full power operation a milestone 
which indicates atomic energy has at last 
assumed its place alongside coal, oil, gas, 
and hydro electric as an important source of 
power for peacetime generation of electicity. 

The achievement at Dresden, located 50 
miles southwest of downtown Chicago, 
comes almost 18 years after the atomic age 
was ushered in here when Enrico Fermi 
achieved the first atomic chain reaction un- 
der the stands of Stagg Field at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on December 2, 1942. 

Dresden, which was under construction 3 
years—and completed within the original 
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schedule—will be one of the prime sources 
of information on the operation of large 
nuclear electric plants for the next 4 years, 
as it will hold the distinction of being the 
Nation's largest operating nuclear power re- 
actor for at least that long. 

Dresden produced its first electricity in 
April when it was operated up to the half 
power levels for 2 weeks as part of the start- 
up test program for the station. 

The station’s boiling water reactor 
achieved its initial atomic chain reaction 
on October 15, 1959, after the first 28 ura- 
nium fuel elements were installed in the 
reactor core. 

Since then the reactor has been loaded to 
its present 452 fuel elernents as testing oper- 
ations were conducted at various levels of 
fuel loading. 

Extensive reactor fuel development will 
continue during coming years in connection 
with power operations. Information gained 
from these programs is expected to lead to 
significant improvements in the design of 
later nuclear power stations and to reduce 
the cost of nuclear electric power. 

Electricity from the Dresden station is the 
same as that from other powerplants. Steam 
is produced by the heat from the nuclear 
fuel rather than from coal, gas, or oil, and 
is fed to a turbine-generator unit to pro- 
duce electricity in the usual manner. 

The steam is made directly in the reactor, 
which takes the place of the boiler in the 
conventional power station. 

Commonwealth Edison engineers estimate 
the 66-ton uranium dioxide fuel supply will 
provide 34% years of heat for full capacity 
operation of the station. 

A conventional coal-fired plant of the 
same capacity would consume 2 million tons 
of coal during the same period. 

While Dresden will nos produce electricity 
as cheaply as a conventional plant, it was 
felt that construction of large nuclear plants 
is essential to help develop the technical in- 
formation necessary to reduce the cost of 
nuclear plants in the future. 

General Electric built Dresden for a fixed 
contract price of $45 million. Site and 
overhead costs added an additional $6 mil- 
lion to the cost of the station. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. is paying $30 
million, plus the site and overhead costs. 
The $15 million balance of the contract price 
is being paid by the Nuclear Power Group, 
Inc., as a research and development ex- 
pense. ° 

General Electric also is contributing sub- 
stantial amounts above the contract price 
for additional research and development 
expense. 


The Nuclear Power Group consists of Com- 
monwealth Edison, American Electric Power 
Service Corp., Central Illinois Light Co., Nli- 
nois Power Co., Kansas City Power & Light 
Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and Union 
Electric Co. 





“People’s Capitalism” Through Stock 
Ownership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the con- 
tinuing increase in the number of Amer- 
ican families who own stock is a wel- 
come indication of the health of our 
economic system. This is what has often 
been called “people’s capitalism”—evi- 
dence of the great stake which all our 
people have in the private economic sys- 
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tem. A recent study by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michi- 
gan indicates however, the extent to 
which individual and family participa- 
tion in our private economic system can 
grow through wider stock ownership. 
Thus, while 14 percent of U.S. families 
now own publicly traded common stock, 
as compared to 10 percent in 1955 and 8 
percent in 1952, there is still a large, 
untapped opportunity for our society. 
The “Own a Share of America’ cam- 
paign of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other national security exchanges 
has contributed greatly to this trend and 
can continue to do so in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle in the New York Times of June 26, 
1960, reporting on these common stock 
ownership trends, may be printed as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 26, 1960] 


STOCKOWNERSHIP BY FAMILIES RISES—SUR- 
vEY Frinps 14 PERCENT, MOSTLY IN UPPER- 
INCOME BRACKET, HOLD COMMON SHARES 


ANN ARBOR, MicH., June 25.—The number 
of families owning publicly traded common 
stock has increased greatly in the last few 
years, according to a study by the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center. But 
the ownership of this stock continues to 
be highly concentrated in upper-income 
families. 

The report, made public recently, compares 
stock ownership and income on a family-by- 
family basis. The findings were based on 
interviews with a representative sample of 
4,773 families conducted between last 
November and February. 

Among the study’s highlights were these: 

Slightly more than 14 percent of US. 
families own publicly traded common stock 
today, compared with about 10 percent in 
1955 and less than 8 percent in 1952. 

Of those owning common stock, one-third 
estimate their total holdings are worth less 
than $1,000, while another third put the 
value of their stock at between $1,000 and 
$5,000. 

One family in fifty has holdings worth 
$25,000 or more, 

The 214 percent of all families who have 
incomes of more than $15,000 and are stock- 
holders own 42 percent of the value of all 
privately held stock. 

Among all those who own stock, 2 out of 5 
have shares in only 1 corporation. An aver- 
age of less than 1 out of 5 has a diversified 
portfolio of 7 or more stocks. 

Stock ownership, the survey showed, is 
concentrated among professional and man- 
agerial families, and those whose breadwin- 
ners have a college education. When viewed 
by age, stockholders in general—and espe- 
cially large stockholders—are most frequent- 
ly found among family heads whose age is 
between 45 and 65. 

Qnly a small proportion of those families 
with incomes of less than $5,000 owns stock. 
Even among families with incomes of more 
than $15,000, only 55 percent own publicly 
traded stock. ; 

Prof. George Katona, director of the Survey 
Research Center’s econcmic behavior pro- 
gram, said that attitudes toward taking 
risks and inflation tended to explain why 
some upper-income families owned stock and 
why some did not. 

But he said that the study showed more 
people with lower incomes were buying stock 
now than did in the past. 

“More and more families,” Professor Ka- 
tona continued, “are interested in diversify- 
ing their financial reserves. Yet overwhelm- 
ingly, the amount invested in common stock 
by new shareholders is small.” 


Abd849 


Panama Canal Zone Citizens Express 
Concern for U.S. Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the grow- 
ing concern of U.S. citizens in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone for the deteriorating 
condition of American prestige over the 
sovereignty issue is attested to in two 
letters I have just received from the 
Canal Zone in this morning’s mail 

The letters follow: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Balboa, Canal Zone, June 30, 1960. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, 


“House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. FiLoop: In going through my 
March issue of the VFW magazine, I came 
across a couple of photographs, pages 21, 
22, respectively; which clearly indicates in 
more ways than one, that you are a life- 
long friend of the veterans organization I 
represent. More so, you are a boyhood 
friend and fellow Pennsylvanian of our VFW 
National Commander in Chief Louis G. Feld- 
mann, It is my sincere desire that you 
consider me a personal friend you have 
known for a number of years; that I too 
am a member of this wonderful organiza- 
tion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, always fighting for our human 
rights which our forefathers fought and 
died for which is now vested in our Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

A few days ago, I had occasion to speak to 
Mr. Frank Wilder, who is a member of the 
Panama Canal Company’s internal security 
staff, directly in charge of the surveillance 
of communism in this area. Quite a coinci- 
dence, but Mr. Wilder was one of my school- 
teachers at the time I attended my former 
alma mater the Balboa High School. 

He is much concerned with the recent 
developments and the manner in which 
communism is spreading in the Republic of 
Panama in recent years, as well as the flag- 
raising of the Panamian ‘flag in the Canal 
Zone. He expounded emphatically the legis- 
lative resources our organizations and other 
veterans organizations have resorted too in 
the past in order to make ourselves heard 
within our U.S. Congress, in order to make 
the préventative measures which would help 
curtail the flag-raising in the Canal Zone. 
Therefore, it is due to this matter that I 
am writing you in order to receive some more 
strong support in the desires of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the Department of the 
Panama Canal Zone that the Panamanian 
flag shall never wave on the Canal Zone’s 
soil. 


Another matter of grave concern is that 
since last November 3, when the US. flag 
was torn from its staff in front of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in the Republic of Panama, the 
Embassy since that time has not flown their 
flag. However, all other nationalities em- 
bassies in the Republic of Panama fly the 
flags of their respective country daily. There- 
fore, why is it that the State Department will 
not compel the American Ambassador to 
Panama to fly the flag of our country, the 
United States of America. 

Our present, and newly elected VFW de- 
partment commander for this district will be 
attending the national convention in De- 
troit in August, however, being that time is 
so short before Congress adjourns, he is also 
forwarding a letter to the national com- 
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mander also advising him regarding this mat- 
ter herein mentioned. 

We expect to have strong support at the 
national convention concerning our flag con- 
troversy. 

I may also add that a resolution is going 
forward by this department to the national 
convention in order that the matter will be 
properly brought before the convention body 
in session. 

We do not want the Panamanian flag flying 
on the Canal Zone, under no circumstances. 
Make them have their titular sovereignty 
without the flag. 

I am hoping that this letter reaches you 
in time, prior to the adjournment of Con- 
gress, in order that some action may be taken 
by the President upon the adjournment of 
Congress. 

I am certain that you will be receiving 
other letters in the mail soon from other 
civic and veterans’ organizations in this area 
pleading for your continued effort in backing 
this flag-raising issue. 

Enclosed you will find a page copy of the 
recent issue of the Panama American, one 
of our evening dailies within the Republic 
of Panama, in order that you can appreciate 
more so the problem I am referring to in my 
letter. ° 

Thanking you for your patience in this 
respect, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
FELIPI CAZOBON. 
JUNE 30, 1960. 

Dear Sir: From what I can see the United 
States is cooperating with its own funeral 
giving ground every day in every way with 
the Communist method of seizure day by 
day anything and everything it can grab. 
Down here even the colored maid is wise to 
the game being played and now regards the 
American with a mixture of contempt and 
amusement that people of any race could be 
so stupid. With the courage and confidence 
that some people get when they know they 
are on the winning side. Cowardly is the 
word for us. We disregard warnings, take 
another sleeping pill when we are faced with 
a fight, bow and scrape and turn the other 
cheek. Right now we are practically living 
on Panamanian food at their prices, sold in 
the commissaries and the colored girls who 
work in the stores loot and raid every week 
or so. Thieves wander the streets in the 
Canal Zone grabbing anything they see loose, 
it’s a ridiculously one-sided battle. Everyone 
is afraid to protest—afraid of losing their 
jobs—afraid one honest outburst of temper 
will upset the delicately balanced political 
apple cart and endanger our places in Latin 
America. By this time our enemies are more 
confident than ever, so much can be accom- 
plished under the table. 

DISGUSTED AMERICAN. 


P.S.—Kindly destroy this letter. I don’t 
want my husband to lose his job. 


A Plea for Shorter Presidential Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other powerful voice has been heard from 
in support of reducing the length of our 
presidential campaigns, a result which 
would be effected by the enactment of 
either House Joint Resolution 547 or H.R. 
9584, both of which bills were introduced 
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by me and which would restrict presi- 
dential campaigns to 60 days. 

The article “Is the Presidential Cam- 
paign Too Long?” which appeared in the 
June 27, 1960, issue of Time is an elo- 
quent plea for this intelligent political 
reform. 

The article follows: 

Is THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN Too LOoNG?— 

BoTrH ALLIES AND CANDIDATES THINK SO 


Every 4 years, in just about the length of 
time it takes to produce a baby hippopota- 
mus, the United States brings forth a Presi- 
dent. From the first, frosty preprimary 
campaigning in February until the last hur- 
rah in November, the Nation becomes in- 
creasingly absorbed with its own inner stir- 
rings, increasingly detached from the affairs 
of the outside world. In happier times, the 
United States could afford its quadrennial 
“year of paralysis” while an indulgent world 
stood by until everything was once more in 
order in Washington. But in the presiden- 
tial election year of 1960—the year of the 
Communists’ world propaganda push—the 
flaws of the long campaign are more and 
more apparent. Among them: 

During lengthy campaigns too many for- 
eign policy pronouncements are designed 
for domestic consumption, to the confusion 
of the US. allies. “As the date of the Amer- 
ican elections grows nearer,” said sagacious 
old Konrad Adenauer last week, “a difficult 
time in foreign policy begins. Public opin- 
ion in the United States will be increasingly 
preoccupied with domestic affairs. It is not 
excluded that Khrushchev will take advan- 
tage of this period for his designs. It is now 
all the more necessary to pay closest atten- 
tion to what Khrushchev does and says.” 

The 22d amendment, restricting U.S. Pres- 
idents to two terms, tempts foreign nations 
to put less and less trust in a second-term 
President’s policies. Khrushchev, in his 
airy dismissal of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion (“Within 6 to 8 months, we shall again 
meet * * * in a new, more favorable at- 
mosphere”), had not missed the point. 

The long campaign ts debilitating, tedious, 
and expensive for the candidates. “Obvi- 
ously a year of perambulating, incessant ex- 
posure is exhausting,” says Adlai Stevenson. 
“You grow weary, frustrated, and bored. 
Any man who has listened to himself several 
times daily since February is not likely to 
inspire his countrymen in October.” In the 
5 months between New Hampshire and Los 
Angeles, Front Runner Jack KENNEDY will 
have traveled an estimated 65,000 air miles, 
spent at least $700,000, and delivered 350 
speeches—an exhausting pace even for a rel- 
atively young candidate, and a whopping 
bankroll even for a millionaire. KENNEDY is 
not likely to complain, since seven primary 

“campaigns have made him the best-known 
hopeful. But even if he wins the Demo- 


cratic nomination, KENNEDY will be no closer - 


to election day than the halfway mark. 

Despite democracy’s built-in respect for 
political debate, the public actually gains 
little enlightenment from prolonged cam- 
paigning. Today’s candidate carefully par- 
cels out his program over the length of the 
campaign and understandably saves the best 
for last. He usually avoids debates like the 
plague for fear of making an embarrassing 
slip. Said Woodrow Wilson, from the rear 
platform of a 1912 campaign train: “I would 
@ great deal rather make your acquaintance 
than leave a compound fracture of an idea 
behind me.” Adds Vice President RicHarp 
Nrxon: “The longer the candidate is in the 
field, the greater the hazard to him. No 
candidate wants to lay out an entire pro- 
gram for 1961 in January 1960.” 

Even with an extended campaign, the best 
man is not always selected (Clay, Webster, 
and Greeley were all defeated by lesser 
statesmen). Nor is a razzle-dazzle road 
show a prerequisite to victory on election 
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day: William McKinley, in 1896, and Warren 
G. Harding, in 1920, won easily with “front- 
porch” campaigns, letting the groups of 
voters and the politicians come to them. 
And Franklin Roosevelt used the pressures 
of wartime as a reason for limiting his cam- 
paign appearances outside Washington to a 
bare minimum in 1940 and 1944. 

National elections in Britain and France 
are run off in 3 to 6 weeks. Even in such 
leisurely oriental nations as Burma and 
Cambodia, where political campaigns are 
measured off by astrologers, an election is 
no more time-consuming than 2months. In 
an age of jet planes and television, and short- 
order speeches by ghosts, say the critics, U.S. 
campaigns are as outmoded as the Stanley 
Steamer. 

While the reformers would all foreshorten 
the election year, they all disagree on the 
methods of change. Some would eliminate 
the State primaries; others would settle for 
a@ national primary, or 50 State primaries in 
the same week, The conventions might be 
pushed forward to August or September, or 
election day moved back. There is no uni- 
versal panacea. Says Dick Nixon, facing 
the toughest campaign of his life: ‘“‘The cam- 
paigns are certainly too long for the well- 
being of the candidates. Here is one place 
where I think our British cousins have a 
good word. They have a 3-week campaign, 
and I'd be for it. But I doubt if the Ameri- 
can people would ever stand for it.” His- 
torian Allan Nevins is not so sure: “There is 
no ideal solution for something so compli- 
cated. Democracies always work in a par- 
tially unsatisfactory way and are necessarily 
clumsy. There is no one highly efficient 
method for the 180 million people who live 
in our democratic society. But the need for 
drastic reform of our political campaigns is 
obvious.” 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
copy of my newsletter released today. 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIzaABeTH KEE) 


The other day I had the unique experience 
of voting against a proposal which earlier 
I had endorsed and fully expected to sup- 
port. 

The legislation in question authorized the 
United States to invest almost $400 million 
in the International Development Associa- 
tion—a new international agency designed 
to make investment capital available to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

In effect, this is a “distressed areas” bill 
on a world-wide scale. It may be a sound 
approach to the urgent need for providing 
capital for new nations to use in building 
necessary business and industrial facilities. 

I voted against it because it is part of a 
growing trend which seems to establish a 
“double standard.” We seem to be willing 
to undertake programs abroad which are 
turned down at home, 


The President vetoed economic redevelop- 
ment legislation that is urgently needed in 
West Virginia and other States. But the 
President put the full influence of his ad- 
ministration behind the new international 
agency to do the same thing on a world- 
wide scale. 
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I felt compelled to vote against IDA as a 
protest against this “double standard.” 


VETERANS’ HOME LOAN PROGRAM EXTENDED 


I voted for legislation to extend for 2 
years a program for guaranteed and direct 
home loans for veterans. The direct loans 
are urgently needed in small towns and 
rural areas where guaranteed loans are sim- 
ply not available. 

The legislation makes $300 million avail- 
able during the 2 years for loans to veterans. 
This will meet only a part of the anticipated 
need. The hope is that during the next 
2 years mortgage money will become avail- 
able at interest rates veterans can afford 
and thus will do away with the need of 
legislation such as this. 


COAL RESEARCH LEGISLATION CLEARS SENATE 


The Senate approved legislation setting 
up & new coal research program in the De- 
partment of the Interior. Earlier in the 
session the House passed similar legislation. 


The bill has been rewritten to meet ob- 
jections raised last year when the Presi- 
dent vetoed a research bill along the same 
lines. There would be absolutely no justi- 
fication for the President refusing to sign 
this bill. 


We need urgently to develop new uses for 
coal and to make coal more competitive with 
other fuels. Research is an indispensable 
tool in this campaign. The petroleum in- 
dustry spends about $360 million a year on 
research. Only $17 million goes into coal 
research, 

It is significant that all segments of the 
industry carried on a united and deter- 
mined campaign in favor of this legisla- 
tion. 


RECESS CATCHES EVERYONE BY SURPRISE 


The announcement that Congress would 
recess and reconvene in August, after the 
conventions, was a big surprise to just about 
everyone in Washington. We had been 
making good progress on a large backlog 
of bills. But the leadership felt some of the 
bills, highly controversial in nature, should 
have more deliberate consideration than they 
could possibly receive in the closing hours 
of this session. So a recess will be taken. 
I hope that the people of the country will 
benefit by this action. 





National Defense Cutback in Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
about 6 months ago the Air Force made 
known its intention to strengthen the 
449th Fighter Interceptor Squadron at 
Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska, which was 
consistent with Alaska’s strategic near- 
ness to Russia and its importance as a 
bastion of national defense. In May 
the Air Force declared a plan to deacti- 
vate the 449th during the latter part 
of this year, just before the U-2 incident 
and the summit collapse. These events 
intensified the protests from Alaska and 
other States, and in turn, prompted the 
Secretary of Defense to state that the 
Air Force decision would be reviewed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Now, without 
any reference to the study and delib- 
erations if any, of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Air Force has announced that 
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it is also going to transfer other activi- 
ties from Ladd AFB by 1961, leaving 30 
military and 25 civilians to operate the 
Aeromedical Laboratory, which consti- 
tutes a virtual close down of Ladd Field. 
I consider that this would be a shocking 
cutback in the face of the worsened cold 
war situation. The following news ar- 
ticle from the Anchorage Daily Times 
of June 30 quoting both Alaska’s Gov. 
William A. Egan, and Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong, head of the Alaskan com- 
mand, illuminates the issue, and is as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON.—Alaska’s Congressional dele- 
gation and governor joined today in protests 
against the Air Force plan to shut down its 
big Ladd base at Fairbanks. 

Senators ERNEST GRUENING and E. L. BartT- 
LETT and Representative RALPH J. RIVERS 
wired President Eisenhower asking for an 
appointment to discuss the Ladd situation. 

Gov. William Egan, attending the national 
Governor's conference at Glacier National 
Park, Mont., said the Air Force action is. 
“like calling the sentry in from the main 
lookout post on a night of danger.” 

BaRTLETT called the Air Force decision “a 
deplorable step backward when the need is 
for build up in Alaska defenses. 

“Even allowing for transfers from Ladd Air 
Force Base to other installations in Alaska,” 
BaRTLETT said, ‘‘the plans announced yester- 
day call for a net loss to the 49th State of 
2,420 trained military personnel and 455 
trained civilians. 

“It makes no sense to reduce even further 
all defenses in the most strategic area under 
the American flag.” 

In Anchorage, Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, 
head of the Alaskan command, said ‘My 
feelings and recommendations on this sub- 
ject remain unchanged. However, the de- 
cision having been made, I am confident that 
it is recognized that it is my duty as com- 
mander in chief of Alaska to accomplish the 
mission of the Alaskan command with the 
forces made available to me.” 

The Air Force made public yesterday its 
plans to deactivate the 449th Interceptor 
Squadron at Ladd. It hinted of a possibility 
of the Army taking over the base. 

Egan's warning came a day after Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller told the Governors’ 
conference that the United States is wide 
open to a nuclear attack, and virtually in- 
capable of retaliating. 

“This means we would have nothing in 
Alaska,” Egan said. 

In an interview at Glacier, the Governor 
said: 

“The people of the United States generally 
feel that Alaska is a bastion of defense- 
offense. Such is not the case, even if Ladd 
Field would continue functioning as it is 
now. 

“With the deactivation of the 44th Inter- 
ceptor Squadron it meant that in all of 
Alaska—based on statements of the Defense 
Department itself—there will be only 33 
interceptor fighter planes. 

“This means the weakening of an area that 
is now strictly defensive at the present time 
from the standpoint of offensive-defensive 
weapons. 

“I also say that, because last September, 
General Armstrong, the commander in chief 
of all Alaskan military, said if Alaska was 
attacked we would be in one hell of a fix. 
Those were his words. 

“Ever since that time, we in Alaska have 
been doing everything possible in an attempt 
to convince the powers that be in the Penta- 
gon that we were not offering proper protec- 
tion on the firing line for the citizens of the 
United States. 

“In Alaska, we have no intermediate range 
ballistic missiles or intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 
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“The withdrawal of Ladd Field would mean 
that everything in the offensive-defensive 
makeup of our new State would be concen- 
trated at Elmendorf AFB near Anchorage.” 

“In a conversation with our senatorial 
delegation—Senators Bos BARTLETT and 
ERNEST GRUENING—Gen. Curtis LeMay, the 
vice chief of staff for the Air Force, several 
weeks ago said any attack by an aggressor 
would be launched against our west coast. 

“It just doesn’t make sense to me or to our 
Senators that with Alaska miles from an 
area where we know there exists 26 or 27 
missile sites of the Russians, that we would 
leave Alaska wide open and wait for help 
to come from the lower west coast, regardless 
of how fast our start of bombers or our 
fighter squadrons are. 

“Valuable time is bound to be lost in our 
Alaskan area, where they could save valu- 
able minutes or an hour or so. 

“I imagine they are planning to move the 
Army units from Eielson AFB to serve more 
or less as custodians of the strategic base 
that has existed at Ladd Field. 

“I made a vigorous protest to Defense 
Secretary Gates. He assured me right at the 
top level that there would be a total evalua- 
tion before any definite decision was made 
regarding the deactivation of Ladd AFB. 

“It is my strong opinion that the Congress 
of the United States, or the appropriate com- 
mittees should institute an immediate in- 
vestigation into the entire thinking of those 
who are presently charged with our defense.” 

The Alaska Governor, a Democrat, said 
when the New York Republican Governor 
was assailing the national defense setup, 


he was aware of the peril to Ladd AFB. He 
added: 
“I refrained purposely from the dis- 


cussions. I felt the situation insofar as 
Alaska is concerned was receiving sincere 
consideration. I didn’t want to be placed in 
a* position—just prior to the national polit- 
ical conventions—that might be construed to 
cause the military not to consider our situa- 


“tion in Alaska. 


“However, now this has become utterly 
ridiculous from the view of anyone who is 
remotely interested with the Alaskan de- 
fense, that may mean more than any other 
single State in the United States.” 

The Alaskan Governor said earlier talks 
with the military indicated the high costs of 
transportation involving Alaska figured im- 
portantly. 

“TI am pleased to know that our Air Force 
generals are trying to-hold down costs,” 
Egan said. “But to have them allow the 
cost of transportation to be a prime factor in 
deciding whether they shall allow the United 
States to have necessary defenses in any 
place on the globe is completely off base.” 





What Has Happened to Our 
Independence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of one of the most glorious events 
in our Nation’s history, I respectfully 
ask the Members of this body to take 
note of an editorial which succinctly 
places in focus what I agree seems to be 
the motivating philosophy behind the 
national and international policies and 
programs of our Government today. 
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This editorial is from the July 1 issue 
of the Home News, of Hialeah-Miami 
Springs, Fla. 

I share the writer’s hope that on the 
occasion of the 184th celebration of In- 
dependence Day by our citizens, serious 
thought will be given to the need for re- 
freshing and invigorating our national 
philosophy and purpose with the spirit 
of independent leadership, courage, and 
the kind of positive American thinking 
which led to July 4, 1776. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat Has HAPPENED TO OUR INDEPENDENCE? 


On July 4, 1776, the Colonies that later 
became the United States of America de- 
clared their independence of Britain. 

Independence—what pride it gave birth to. 
What vast energies it unleashed. What 
dreams it sired into glorious realities. 

One hundred and eighty-four years have 
passed since that magnificent July 4 when 
our independence as a nation was declared. 

Thanks to a kind providence, we are still 
a sovereign nation, still proud, still strong, 
still energetic. 

No foreign tyrant occupies our shores. No 
taxes do we pay to an alien government. 
No arbitrary dictator tells us for whom we 
shall vote, or what we shall do with our 
individual lives. 


ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT MISSING 


Yet it takes no pundit to realize that 
somewhere along the line we have misplaced 
an essential ingredient of our national in- 
dependence—call it the part that is emo- 
tional and intellectual. 

The truth of the matter, as this writer 
views it, is that we are reacting to Russia 
instead of vice versa. It would seem that 
Russia itches and we scratch. Russia is 
bilious and we burp. Russia lets out a notch 
in her belt and we breathe a sigh of relief. 

In the spirit of our forefathers’ hopes and 
deeds, we would very much like to see us as 
a Nation again initiating our own independ- 
ent thought and action. 

We would like us to be free, once and for 
all, of that national neurosis in which we 
seem to be playing one angle of a romantic 
triangle—with Russia at the opposite end 
and both countries, like jealous rivals, striv- 
ing to win the favor of the rest of the world. 


HANG ON RUSSIA’S WORDS 


Through the endless repetitions of radio, 
television, and the syndicated press, we have 
been hanging on every word and gesture of 
Russia and have been tailoring our actions 
accordingly. 

We rushed to improve our educational 
system—for example, not because it is fun- 
damentally sound to provide the best kind 
of education for our youth—but because 
Russia is concentrating on superior educa- 
tion and we became fearful. 

We have been giving foreign aid to certain 
countries—not because it is decent to help 
countries in need—but because we fear that 
if we don’t, Russia will get there first and 
win it over through its own aid program. 


HASTE TO DESEGREGATE 


Much of our headlong haste into desegre- 
gation has been engendered by trepidation 
of how Russia will use facets of our coun- 
try’s internal situation for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

Thus, without being consciously aware of 
it, and in a wholly negative way, we have 
allowed Russia to dominate both our domes- 
tic and our foreign policies. We have, in 
the process, permitted ourselves to fall into 
neurotic thralldom to a country we neither 
respect nor admire. 

This is not to imply that our feeling is 
that Russia is to be disregarded as a mili- 
tary threat—quite the reverse. But we yearn 
for the time when our great country stops 


Fn 
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behaving like one of the children of Hamelin, 
with the Red Pied Piper calling the tune. 
We yearn for the spirit of independent 
leadership inspired by such Presidents as 
Teddy and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Yes, 
we yearn for the self-confident, glorious, in- 
spired, stubborn, magnificent spirit of 1776. 





U.S. General Raps Montgomery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Gen. A. C. 
Wedemeyer, U.S. Army, retired, is widely 
recognized as a student of the history 
and evolution of the Communist threat 
to world peace. His criticism of Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery's state- 
ments on Red China is worthy of study 
by all: 

{From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 

Evening News, June 30, 1960] 


US. GENERAL Raps MONTGOMERY 


Epitors, TrMes-LEADER NEws: 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery de- 
servedly won the acclaim and gratitude of 
the British people and of the Allied nations 
for his outsanding achievements in World 
War II. I have been privileged to know the 
field marshal—not intimately, but suffi- 
ciently well to admire his intellectual integ- 
rity, exemplary leadership, and sound judg- 
ment in military tactics. However, his re- 
cent comments concerning Red China con- 
vince me that this fine old soldier should 
relax on his laurels within the soldiers’ do- 
main and avoid the pitfalls within the in- 
ternational arena. 

I find it difficult to rationalize the fact 
that the loquacious field marshal is obliv- 
ious to the problems created by Communist 
China and their relation to the future status 
of the entire Far East, including Hong Kong- 
Kow-loon. I am reminded of Katherine 
Mayo who, after a brief visit to India many 
years ago, became a self-styled expert con- 
cerning the diverse problems in “Mother 
India.” Similarly, Lord Montgomery made a 
4-day visit to a country extending over 
4 million square miles, within whose bor- 
ders live more than half a billion people, 
where he was exposed to the archconspira- 
tors Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai—both 
sly and shameless, both particularly adept at 
distorting facts. He expressed the follow- 
ing provocative views concerning his visit: 

“China is commonly supposed to be a na- 
tion of unhappy and depressed people, down- 
trodden, and exploited by ruthless leaders 
and starved into submission, with fear 
abroad throughout the land. This may be 
true of the old China, but this is not true 
of the new China. Such ignorant comment 
about China does immense harm to the af- 
fairs of the Western world * * *; too many 
people exploit falsehood as truth and imagi- 
naries as realities.” 

The field marshal continued: “I saw in 
Communist China everywhere a happy, 
laughing people—cheerful, friendly, and 
seemingly contented with their lot.” 

Obviously he is unaware of ample evidence 
concerning the massive famines in China of 
recent date and the official police action re- 
quired to crush ruthlessly the dissident ele- 
ments rioting for food. Nor has he heard the 
testimony of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
and Macao, where over 300 are slipping 
across the borders daily to leave the land 
that Lord Montgomery describes so glow- 
ingly. 

He expressed admiration for the Commu- 
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nist leaders Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lal. 
During World War II, I had occasional con- 
tacts with these two men, as I had with 
others of both the Nationalist and Com- 
munist Parties. Of course the Red leaders 
were charming and disarming with the Brit- 
ish field marshal. But there is the irrefu- 
table proof, which is available throughout the 
free world and therefore to Montgomery, 
that they are crafty, rapacious individuals 
who operate completely within the discipline 
of the Communist movement. 

The American labor organization AFL- 
CIO conducted a thorough research and 
analysis of conditions on mainland China. 
This revealed that approximately 14 million 
people have been killed by the Communist 
regime in the last decade; a congressional 
committee estimated that 20 million had 
been killed in the same period; and the 
Free Chinese Government on Taiwan esti- 
mated that upward of 40 million have been 
murdered by the benevolent regime which 
so favorably impressed the British Field 
Marshal. 

Naively Lord Montgomery accepted Mao 
Tse-tung’s statement that there is wide- 
spread hatred of the United States through- 
out China and that this had its genesis at 
the time of the Marshall mission in 1945. 
Mao Tse-tung expressed Chinese resentment 
of United States interference in the af- 
fairs of the nation. If the British field mar- 
shal were knowledgeable concerning the 
facts, he would have, as a respected repre- 
sentative of the Western World, pointed out 
that the Americans were in China by in- 
vitation of responsible officials of the recog- 
nized government. Then -he might have 
properly asked if the Chinese Communists 
had been likewise invited into Tibet, Indo- 
china, Malaya, India, and Korea—all recent 
victims of naked Chinese Communist ag- 
gression. 

Suggesting that the free world has noth- 
ing whatever to fear from Red China, the 
British field marshal stated, “China has 
far too much on her own plate to want to 
expand outwardly, either physically or ideo- 
logically.” Viewed realistically China must 
expand in some direction, for her arable land 
is much too limited to provide for an ever- 
increasing population, already denied suf- 
ficient shelter, food, and sources of employ- 
ment. Furthermore, every avowed Commu- 
nist is pledged to spread the Marxist doctrine, 
by fair means or foul, and the Red Chinese 
are no exception. 

Finally, our British friend suggested that 
Taiwan (Formosa) should be handed over to 
Red China. I wonder what his reaction 
would be to a suggestion, which I do not, 
of course, make seriously, that Hong Kong 
be handed over to Red China or that North 
Ireland be handed over to the Republic of 
Ireland? 

To be subjected to Communist Chinese 
propaganda emanating from Peiping, Mos- 
cow, and other Communist centers is a daily 
experience throughout the free world, but to 
have it dished up and articulated by a dis- 
tinguished military leader of the West is 
indeed difficult to swallow. 

A. C. WEDEMEYER, 





The President Speaks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been disturbed as have been many Amer- 
icans by the tendency of the Republican 
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administration to decry any and all 
criticism of the recent foreign policy dis- 
asters including the U-2 incident and 
the Japanese riots and national up- 
heaval. 

I was most interested, therefore, to 
read in the Waterbury (Conn.) Republi- 
can of June 29, 1960, a brilliant and 
luminous editorial which eloquently 
states the case for freedom of criticism 
in these difficult times and excoriates 
those who would for political reasons 
equate any questioning of the adminis- 
tration with treason. 

I am pleased to append the editorial 
herewith: 

THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


(Whatever feelings one has for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, they are aware that there has 
developed an attitude that it is un-American 
to criticize the President or the policies of 
his administration. This is not un-Amer- 
ican and to believe so is undemocratic.) 

President Eisenhower addressed the Nation 
Monday night and told the American people 
exactly what he was expected to tell them. 
The theme and tone of his speech was Closely 
akin to his pronouncements after the first 
sputnik and the abortion of the summit con- 
ference. In essence, it was this: Nothing has 
gone wrong. If our good intentions have 
been slightly frustrated, it is because of the 
evils of communism. We are blameless. 

President Eisenhower's immense charm, 
personal popularity and unimpeachable hon- 
esty are valuable assets to the United States. 
But they have, in recent months, shown that 
too much of a good thing can lead to con- 
fusion. It reduces itself to appearance 
versus reality, to images. Mr. Eisenhower's 
millions of admirers, both at home and 
abroad, cannot, without difficulty, resolve 
their opinions of the programs and policies of 
his administration without involving their 
personal liking for “Ike.” 

Dwight Eisenhower has led a charmed life 
in the Presidency. Perhaps no other Presi- 
dent has gone quite as unscathed. It has 
reached the point where critics of the ad- 
ministration take pains not to appear critics 
of President Eisenhower. Democratic lead- 
ers have impugned the administration's for- 
eign policy, defense allocations and general 
management while studiously avoiding men- 
tion of the Chief Executive. 

One of President Eisenhower's foremost 
abilities is to inspire people with respect and 
to reassure them, with incontrovertible sin- 
cerity, in times of misgiving. He has done 
this on numerous occasions, often in the face 
of dissident clamor from his colleagues and 
military underlings, but always he has 
triumphed. 

The Far Eastern trip, which the press and 
many Western diplomats remarked coincided 
with a plummeting of American prestige, 
was, Mr. Eisenhower told the Nation Mon- 
day,asuccess. The ratification of the United 
States-Japanese security treaty was an im- 
portant victory for the free world and a 
defeat for international communism. That 
is the President’s word and we sincerely hope 
he is right. But we would like to see a more 
specific assessment that includes events prior 
to the Tokyo demonstrations. 

We would like, for example, a detailing 
of the psychological process that transpired 
in Japan before a militant minority frus- 
trated the will of the reigning government 
and denied the President of the United States 
his invitation to their country. It is deli- 
ciously simple to ascribe the ugly incidents 
in Tokyo to the evil workings of Commu- 
nists. But Communists must have some- 
thing to feed on. 

Is there no relationship between the U-2 
incident, the security treaty and the snub- 
bing of President Eisenhower? Was there no 


Japanese reaction to Marshal Malinovsky’s 
threat to retaliate against U.S. bases in for- 
eign lands if Soviet territory was again pene- 
trated? 

The President, James Reston writes, “is 
not answering criticism; he is merely brush- 
ing it aside as the work of Communists and 
opposition Democrats.” 

“He feels no responsibility for anything 
that went wrong and therefore no need to 
do anything except carry on as before.” 





Public Funds for Nursing Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the address 
of Mrs. Margaret Baggett Dolan, chair- 
man of the Department of Public Health 
Nursing School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, delivered on 
May 5, 1960, in Miami Beach, Fla., at a 
program on “Legislation and Nursing 
Practice,” at the 1960 biennial conven- 
tion of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. 

I believe all members of the nursing 
profession will be interested in Mrs. 
Dolan’s fine and informative statement, 
which follows: 


Pusiic FuNDsS For NURSING EDUCATION 


(By Mrs. Margaret B. Dolan, R.N., professor 
and head, Department of Public Health 
Nursing, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) 


To locate a point of departure or a take-off 
point for a presentation on legislation pro- 
viding public funds for nursing education is 
a difficult task. In not knowing where to 
begin, one frequently takes a look at the past 
in order to gain perspective and to see what 
has happened to bring us to the present. 
When we look only at the present we often 
are discouraged by what we see—the seeming 
lack of progress, the many obstacles in our 
way, and the magnitude of the problem as we 
view the future. . 

In order that we may view this issue from 
a common perspective, join me in a brief 
historical review of nursing education begin- 
ning with the Florence Nightingale era. 
The most striking characteristic about nurs- 
ing education is that from the beginning it 
has been outside the domain of our general 
educational institutions. Although Miss 
Nightingale had a broad conception of nurs- 
ing as a community service, she provided for 
the training of nurses in hospitals. A few 
of the early schools of nursing in the United 
States were established independently on the 
Nightingale principles of nursing education. 
The primary purpose of these schools was the 
training of nurses for the public. However, 
the success of these early schools of nursing 
in improving the care of the sick stimulated 
a number of hospitals to organize schools 
for the primary purpose of securing student 
nursing service for the care of their patients. 

In less than 30 years, by 1900, there were 
432 schools of nursing in the United States; 
but, with very few exceptions, they were 
completely under the control of hospitals. 
The financing of the schools was always diffi- 
cult. Even the ones established independ- 
ently contracted to provide nursing service 
and even then had difficulty augmenting 
such funds. By 1910 there were just under 
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1,200 schools of nursing, most of which had 
started for economic reasons—to ensu 
low cost supply of nursing service 
rapid increase in number of schools sharp- 
ened the awareness of the nursing organiza- 
tions to the need for standards of education 
and of practice. The same criticism we hear 
so often today was leveled at the leaders in 
nursing in 1910; namely, “leaders in nursing 
are more interested in the education anc 
advancement of nurses than in the develop- 
ment of nursing services.” At the same time 
it was not uncommon for schools to graduate 
students who would not be empioyed by 
their home institution or even be recom- 
mended for employment by another agency. 

Although there were affiliations, with edu- 
cational institutions in a few instances, 
there were no basic programs in nursing 
education under the administrative juris- 
diction of a publicly supported educational 
institution until 1909 when the University 
of Minnesota School of Nursing was estab- 
lished. In 1916 the University of Cincinnati 
School of Nursing and Health was the first 
to offer a 5-year program leading to a degree, 
to be followed in 1923 by collegiate schools 
at Yale and Western Reserve Universities. 

From the publication in 1912 of Miss Ade- 
laide Nutting’s study, Educational Status 
of Nursing, to the report of the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion in 1951 numerous studies of nursing re- 
iterated the need for adequate financing of 
educational programs in nursing and 
pointed out the paucity of endowment 
money in nursing education and the small 
amounts of public funds in nursing educa- 
tion. The President’s Commission stated: 
“We believe that nursing like other pro- 
fessional education should become a part 
of the general educational system of the 
Nation.” 

The nursing student traditionally and to 
a great extent today pays for her train- 
ing through the service she renders. When 
moves have been made to place nursing 
schools under the jurisdiction of general 
educational systems, frequently hospitals 
were reluctant to agree. The performance 
of services has often interfered with the 
nurses’ education and under this appren- 
tice-type system the primary objective of 
the institution must have top priority. Un- 
til we break away from this heritage of 
service for education and nursing education 
becomes a part of our general educational 
system will we solve some of the major 
difficulties facing the nursing profession 
today. 

When income from nursing student serv- 
ices and fees do not cover the cost of the 
nursing educational program, patient fees 
frequently make up the deficit. With the 
rising cost of medical care and hospital costs 
it is unfair and unjust that one segment 
of our population, one burdened with ill- 
ness, must bear a large part of the cost of 
nursing education. 

The problems of financing nursing edu- 
cation in hospital schools presents a di- 
chotomy of purpose that affects nursing 
education. The development of a profes- 
sion is dependent upon its educational 
foundation. When the clinical experience 
of the student is geared to meet the service 
needs of the institution, the educational 
objectives of the student are frequently dis- 
regarded. The apprenticeship system will 
continue in nursing as long as the majority 
of nurses receive their preparation in in- 
stitutions whose primary objective is the 
treatment of the sick and injured. This is 
not to say that service institutions and hos- 
pitals do not have an importan part to play 
in nursing education, it is that they should 
not have to bear the cost of nursing educa- 
tion and to administer and support an edu- 
cational institution. : 

Education of professional nurses should be 
placed on a true professional basis. This will 
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only be accomplished when schools are placed 
under the jurisdiction of universities and 
colleges and when both cultural and profes- 
sional instruction are provided. Students of 
nursing should have the opportunity for 
contact with persons whose primary interest 
is education. They must learn how to engage 
in the intellectual process, and the best 
means available is through participation 
with students and teachers from many areas 
of learning who are developing ideas and skill 
in communicating these ideas. “Increas- 
ingly it is being realized everywhere that no 
technical training, however good, is sufficient 
as preparation for professional personnel. A 
broad understanding of the physical and 
social scicuces on which professional practice 
is built and of the society which the profes- 
sions serve is essential.” Only the college 
or university can provide the money, quali- 
fied teaching personnel, and other resources 
required in present day professional educa- 
tion. 
FEDERAL AID TO NURSING EDUCATION 


What has happened at the national level 
in terms of Federal funds for support of 
nursing education? 

In 1941, with war clouds on the horizon 
and the country emerging from the great 
depression, nursing could see the first re- 
sults of the use of Federal funds for nursing 
education. Approximately $3,000 graduate 
nurses had received stipends under the So- 
cial Security Act while attending colleges 
and universities for preparation in public 
health nursing. 

There was an increasing demand for grad- 
uate nurses as the preparedness program 
moved forward. Studies revealed that the 
supply of nurses was not adequate; that 
nursing schools could not increase their en- 
rollments to any great extent without finan- 
cial assistance. The National Nursing Coun- 
cil and the Subcommittee on Nursing of the 
Health and Medical Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense submitted through 


the USPHS a request to Congress, for Fed- 
eral funds for nursing education. With the 


leadership of Congresswoman Frances P. 
Botton and the effective work of the ANA 
a@ 2-year Federal-aid program for nursing 
education was secured. From July 1941 
until June 1943, approximately $4.5 million 
was expended. Schools of nursing increased 
their enrollment by 13,000; over 4,000 grad- 
uate nurses were provided postgraduate 
study; and 2,000 received refresher courses. 

In June 1943 the 78th Congress enacted 
Public Law No. 74, the Nurse Training 
Act. Congresswoman BoxiTrow sponsored this 
legislation, known as the Bolton Act, which 
provided for the organization and develop- 
ment of the U.S. Cadet Nurse corp. It also 
provided for postgraduate preparation for 
graduate nurses. This 5-year program (1943- 


48) cost the Federal Government approxi- 
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mately $160 million. 

Under the Lanham (National Defense 
Housing) Act of 1940, the USPHS authorized 
expenditures of over $25.5 million for new 
facilities, such as living quarters, classroom 
and demonstration rooms, and library space 
for 239 schools of nursing. 

Despite this amount of Federal aid to 
nursing education, nursing schools at the 
midcentury showed that 65 percent of the 
cost of nursing education was being borne 
by hospitals, 24 percent by tuition and fees, 
3 percent by gifts and endowments, 4 per- 
cent from State and local funds and 4 per- 
cent from university and college funds. 

The ANA included a strong statement on 
nursing education in its 1950 platform. 
ANA approached the U.S. Congress through 
Congresswoman Frances P. Boiron, and a 
bill known as the Nursing Education Act of 
1951 (H.R. 910) was introduced. The po- 
litical climate of Congress was unfavorable to 
aid for professional education, and the bill 
was tabled. The ANA continued its legis- 
lative efforts, and in the fall of 1956 addi- 
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tional Federal funds were provided through 
enactment of Public Law 911 known as the 
Health Amendments Act. 

The first three titles of the act pertained 
to education for health professions. Title 
I was concerned with the preparation of 
public health workers, including doctors, 
nurses, engineers, health educators, sanitar- 
ians, et cetra. Title II provided for ad- 
vanced preparation for graduate nurses in 
teaching, supervision, and administration; 
and title III provided for the expansion 
of vocational education programs for the 
training of practical nurses. This program 
was for a 3-year period. 

The program’ has served to reverse the 
downward trend of the number of graduate 
nurses enrolled for full-time study in ad- 
vanced nursing programs. From 1951 to 
1956 there had been a rather marked decline 
of full-time students in advanced nursing 
programs. This was occurring at a time 
when there was a desperate shortage of 
teachers in nursing schools and nurses pre- 
pared in supervision and administration. 
It is estimated that about 3,800 nurses re- 
ceived Federal assistance during the first 3 
years of the professional nurse traineeship 
program. This can only be considered a 
beginning when we estimate the present 
and future needs for nurse teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. In 1959, through 
new legislation, the program was extended 
for a period of 5 years. 

According to the NLN’s “Nurses for a 
Growing Nation” in 1956, 13 percent of the 
430,000 active graduate nurses were in 
leadership positions. In 1959, the ANA, NLN 
and Public Health Service released informa- 
tion stating there were 460,000 active gradu- 
ate nurses in 1958. It was estimated that 
59,800 or 13 percent were in administration, 
supervision, and teaching. To maintain 
this 13 percent ratio 3,953 additional 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
were needed. This is more than double the 
number of full-time students enrolled in 
1957 in the 44 advanced nursing programs 
participating in the professional nursing 
traineeship program. 

The two major programs of Federal ald to 
nursing education have been the cadet nurse 
program and titles I and IJ of the Health 
Amendments Act of 1956. The first pro- 
vides scholarships to basic students in nurs- 
ing, and the latter to graduate nurses for 
advanced study. Both programs have been 
in the nature of emergency measures to 
meet existing situations that were of na- 
tional concern and both bear definite cut- 
off dates. 

We are still faced with the basic problem 
of public funds for continuing support of 
nursing education. 

In January 1958 the American Nurses’ 
Association board of directors authorized 
that the ANA prepare and have introduced 
in Congress a bill to provide financial aid 
to baccalaureate programs, and to graduate 
nurses in supplementary programs leading to 
the baccalaureate degree. 

The American Nurses’ Association, with 
cooperation of its constituent units, pro- 
moted this legislation with all the resources 
at its command. The association was com- 
mitted to this action by the fourth plank in 
the 1958-60 ANA platform which states, 
“Promote legislation which will provide 
public funds for research, scholarships, and 
continued improvement in nursing educa- 
tion.” 

There was excellent response to this leg- 
islation from nurses throughout the coun- 
try as evidenced by the hundreds of letters 
received by Mrs. Green, Senator HUMPHREY, 
and other Members of Congress urging 
favorable action on these bills. In fact, the 
response was much greater and more en- 
thusiastic than had been anticipated. We 
all know the legislative process is a slow one 
and that it generally requires continuing 
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effort and repeated attempts to accomplish 
legislation. We believe much progress has 
been made although it is extremely doubt- 
ful that any action will be taken on this 
legislation during the current session of 
Congress. Promotion of this type legislation 
should be the major concern of the-associa- 
tion during the next session of Congress. 

There is precedence for this type of legisla- 
tion. The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 was a major step in meeting the 
needs of higher education. It was a recop- 
nition by Congress that higher education is 
a@ vital part of the Nation's strength. How- 
ever, this act emphasized science and mathe- 
matics. Nursing and medicine were not 
considered in the context of this legislation 
as scientific flelds. It is my belief that an 
adequate supply of professionally educated 
nurses to meet the health needs of our rap- 
idly expanding population is also essential 
to the strength and defense of our Nation. 
Therefore, the Federal Government has some 
responsibility in this area. 

In November 1957 the ANA sent to all 
State nurses associations “A Discussion 
Guide on Public Funds for Nursing Educa- 
tion.” The board of directors recognized 
there were many complex issues involved in 
seeking State and Federal funds for support 
of nursing education. It is essential that 
the membership of the ANA study the is- 
sues, acquire information and make some im- 
portant decisions regarding the type of edu- 
cational programs the profession will ask 
the public to support with increasing 
amounts of tax money. 

This guide has been used in various ways 
by State associations and by directors of 
schools of nursing. Discussion of the ques- 
tions presented in the guide, and others 
raised by nurses, need continued explora- 
tion until every nurse is informed and has 
participated in decisionmaking and in the 
legislative efforts of the American Nurses’ 
Association. 

If nursing is to achieve professional status, 
and accorded this recognition by society and 
other professions, it must establish its edu- 
cational foundation in institutions of higher 
learning. Only in this way can nurses con- 
tinue to enlarge the body of knowledge of 
nursing which is initiated within the pro- 
fession. I believe this body of knowledge 
includes the science and art of nursing in 
direct patient care as well as the functional 
activities of planning, directing, educating, 
and supervising nursing personnel. 

With practically every thoughtful study 
of nursing and nursing education recom- 
mending that the preparation for the pro- 
fession of nursing belongs in institutions of 
higher learning, how do we account for the 
slow progress? Is it because the majority 
of nurses have not accepted this recom- 
mendation? 


_ I believe we have reached the stage in our 
development as a profession that we must 
accept the concept of two types of nursing, 
namely, professional and _ technical—the 
basic preparation for professional nursing 
provided at the baccalaureate level and basic 
preparation for technical nursing at the as- 
sociate degree level in community or junior 
colleges. Both should be and must be sup- 
ported by public funds and both are essen- 
tial in providing competent and skilled 
nursing care for our population. 

The majority of professional nurses in 
practice today have not been educated in 
institutions that were primarily educational 
institutions nor was the educational pro- 
gram supported by public funds. Therefore, 
our background makes it difficult for usa to 
accept this change. Yet, we are the nurses 
who have accepted the legislative principle 
which states, “Public funds should bé avail- 
able only to schools which qualify as edu- 
cational institutions as defined by the Na- 
tional League for Nursing in ‘Criteria for the 
Evaluation of Educational Programs in 
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- Nursing which lead to Baccalaureate or 
Masters’.” We all recognize that change is 


difficult, and there are ambivalent feelings 
associated with change. It takes courage, a 
dedication of purpose and belief in the fu- 
ture of our profession. I believe we must 
accept this concept and work vigorously for 
its implementation if nursing is to fulfill 
its responsibility to society as a profession. 

It is also the profession's responsibility to 
develop way to show the correlation between 
the preparation of the nurse and the quality 
of service. The public will assume the cost 
of nursing education when we are able to 
demonstrate this correlation and the public 
has an understanding of the differentiations 
in levels of nursing ability and functions. 

We must at the same time uphold stand- 
ards of nursing education as defined by the 
profession and seek public support only for 
those programs which meet such standards. 

Some progress has been made towards this 
objective. According to the 1959 edition of 
“Facts About Nursing” there was a 2.6 per- 
cent decrease in the number of graduates 
from diploma schools of nursing in compar- 
ing the academic year 1955-56 with 1956-57. 
More and more hospital administrators are 
beginning to realize providing the type of 
education necessary to prepare the nurse to 
function effectively on today’s health team 
is an expensive undertaking. This fact has 
facilitated the development of nursing pro- 
grams in colleges and universities and com- 
munity colleges. For the same period there 
was a 9.5 percent increase in graduations 
from associate degree programs and an 11.9 
percent increase in graduations from bac- 
calaureate degree programs. Although the 
percentages are encouraging, the picture, 
when we see the actual numbers involved, is 
not impressive. 

There are interesting regional differences 
in the number of graduations in basic pro- 
fessional programs. In 1956-57 the western 
region had approximately 3,000 graduations 
with 23.8 percent from baccalaureate degree 
programs while the North Atlantic region 
had over 11,000 graduations with 9.1 percent 
from baccalaureate degree program (1.73). 
Can we assume that the West does not have 
the weight of tradition to retard its progress 
in moving basic nursing education into edu- 
cational institutions? For the same period 
the West also had five times as many grad- 
uations from associate degree programs as 
any other region in the United States. 

The quality of education in institutions of 
higher learning is dependent to a great ex- 
tent on the quality of public education pro- 
vided by the elementary and secondary 
schools of our country. We have become 
acutely conscious of the staggering needs for 
skilled teachers, enriched curricula, addi- 
tional physical facilities, instructional equip- 
ment, and continuing financial support for 
public education. This is important to 
nursing education, and nurses as citizens 
have an obligation and responsibility to 
actively support legislation to meet these 
needs. 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR AID TO NURSING EDUCA- 
TION 


In 1945 legislation was enacted in Wis- 
consin permitting the State Department of 
Nurses to use for scholarships to aid grad- 
uate nurses, unemcumbered money in excess 
of $15,000 in the department’s funds on 
June 30 of each year. Since then 11 other 
States have enacted legislation to provide 
scholarship aid to graduate nurses. Many 
of these scholarships carry commitments to 
work in a particular fleld of nursing, such 
as psychiatry, tuberculosis, or in a teaching 
or administrative ‘capacity. The total 
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amount appropriated varies from $1,650 to 
$319,000. 

From 1950 to 1958, 14 States made appro- 
priations for scholarships for studcnts in 
basic professional nursing education. The 
total amount appropriated during this period 
varies from $17,000 in one State to $615,000 
in another. 

Although some progress has been made, 
the public has as yet made small provision 
for the support of nursing education. This 
is in sharp contrast to the financing of the 
education for physicians, teachers, social 
workers, lawyers, and engineers. Yet the 
nurse has been ranked close to the teacher 
as a social necessity. She is needed many 
times during the life span of every indi- 
vidual. 

According to the 1959 list of State Ap- 
proved Schools of Professional Nursing, 172, 
or only 15 percent of the 1,126 schools, are 
under the administration of a college or uni- 
versity. Where nursing education has de- 
veloped in institutions of higher learning 
there has been disparity in the adequacy of 
financial support in comparison to that of 
other professional schools in the same insti- 
tution. ‘ 

The public, through donations or tax 
funds, bears approximately half the expense 
of all other forms of higher education but 
contributes only 7 percent of the cost of 
nursing education. 

On October 15, 1958, there were 113,518 
students enrolled in the 1,126 schools of 
nursing. Of these, 19,195, 17 percent were 
enrolled in baccalaureate degree programs, 
Thus, we have 15 percent of our schools with. 
17 percent of the total number of students 
in collegiate schools of nursing. (In Janu- 
ary 1946, 1 percent of the 1,214 schools of 
nursing in existence at that time stated they 
were independent of hospital control.) 

As we look at the standard of nursing 
education in our basic collegiate schools in 
1959, we find 79 of the 172 collegiate schools 
are fully accredited by the National Nursing 
Accrediting Service (the 1960 list includes 
87 schools accredited). 

Two States—Alaska and Delaware—and 
Puerto Rico have no basic collegiate nurs- 
ing program. There are 20 States with no 
fully accredited degree program and 12 
States with only one accredited degree pro- 
gram. Thus, only 17 States haye more than 
one fully accredited basic baccalaureate pro- 
gram while a little less than half of the 
States have no accredited basic collegiate 
nursing program. In 1959 less than half of 
all basic collegiate schools were in educa- 
tional institutions supported by public or 
tax funds. 

This is the situation today. We believe 
the public has not accepted its responsi- 
bility to invest in the preparation of a 
group giving an essential service. For over 
10 years the ANA has had a plank in its 
platform to promote legislation for this pur- 
pose. Shall we as members of the nursing 
profession be content to continue the pres- 
ent practices of financing nursing education 
which have no justification except that of 
tradition? Or will we actively pursue a 
program of action to see that public support 
is provided as stated in the ANA platform? 

How true today are the words of Miss 
Annie Goodrich in 1912, when: she said: 
“Our place * * * has been found in the 
institutions of the sick, but we shall never 
render our full service to the community 
until our place is also found in the uni- 
versity.” I believe we will find that place 
when every professional nurse takes collec- 
tive action as a member of her professional 
organization in carrying forward the Associ- 
ation’s legislative program. 
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Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years there have been many so-called 
student uprisings and they seem to be on 
the increase in the United States as well 
as in other countries. A very interesting 
analysis of this situation is found in the 
July 1960 issue of Nation’s Business. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforementioned article: 
THERE Is A LESSON FOR AMERICA IN STUDENT 

Riots 


(By Felix Morley) 


When the dictatorship of Premier Adnan 
Menderes was recently overthrown in Turkey, 
the first action of the new regime was to 
honor the student leaders jailed during the 
demonstrations which touched off the rebel- 
lion. It was the same in South Korea, when 
senile Syngman Rhee was ousted at the end 
of April. 

University students were also highly in- 
strumental in the Ouban revolution which 
replaced Batista by Castro 18 months ago. 
And the role of youth in the herioc attempt 
to end the Communist tyranny in Hungary 
in 1957 is not forgotten. 

The picture of youth at the barricades is 
undeniably romantic and emotionally ap- 
pealing. But these instances, from four 
widely separated eountries, are sufficient to 
emphasize the always doubtful outcome. 
On the one hand, the Cuban people have 
not gained self-government by substituting 
Castro for Batista. On the other, Hungary is 
no happier for the immolation of those who 
vainly battled Russian tanks in the streets of 
Budapest. As for Korea and Turkey, it is 
still too early.to pass Judgment. We know 
that seemingly intolerable dictatorships 
have been ousted. We cannot as yet be sura 
that the change is other than the proverbial 
fryingpan-to-fire alteration. 

Nevertheless, there is something that stim- 
ulates optimism in the idealism of these 
youngsters who stake their lives—and often 
lose—in the hope of building a better society 
for their countries. Those whom a govern- 
ment conscripts in its defense are mechan- 
ized pawns compared with those who voiun- 
tarily combine to overthrow their govern- 
ment. Often the latter are misguided, but 
they are never lacking in the attribute of 
courage and seldom in the virtue of self- 
sacrifice. 

Rebellious youth, moreover, has played a 
large role in our own history, tending to 
justify Thomas Jefferson’s strong assertion 
that ‘‘the tree of liberty is watered by the 
blood of revolution.” Both Alexander Hamii- 
ton and James Madison, gratefully remem- 
bered as two of our greatest statesmen, began 
their political careers as student agitators 
against British rule. Just a century ago, as 
we now recall with melancholy pride, a whole 
generation of Southern youth was preparing 
to turn its ardor into bitter resistance to the 
Government of the United States. 

A few years prior to that, in 1848, French 
students raised the banner of revolt against 
absolute monarchy, thereby establishing re- 
publican institutions which, in spite of 
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changes and setbacks, still endure. This 
constitutionalist movement quickly spread 
to most of what are now our NATO allies. 
Its stern repression in Bismarck’s Prussia 
promoted that solid German immigration 
which had added so greatly to American sta- 
bility and strength. A current book, “Intel- 
lectual Revolution in Modern China,” recalls 
the role of Chinese students, many American 
educated, in the abortive rising against the 
Peiping government of 1919. One of the 
youthful leaders who then was jailed for this 
activity was Chou En-lai, now the ruthless 
ruler of Red China. 

In view of the recent disastrous events in 
Japan there is a tendency to discover Com- 
munist influence behind every domestic pro- 
test against a government allied with us, 
while regarding such risings as wholly spon- 
taneous when attempted against Red rule. 
The universality of student restiveness, and 
its long history, make that interpretation 
suspect. Communists undoubtedly seek tc 
infiltrate and stimulate any movement thut 
opposes a regime receiving aid from the 
United States. But to assert that without 
communism there would be no such opposi- 
tion to established authority is not demon- 
strable. 

The causes of political agitation in the 
universities are not identical at all times and 
in every country. But there is certainly one 
common characteristic explaining, for in- 
stance, why Turkish students broke into 
demonstrations immediately following the 
triumph of similar protests in South Korea. 
This common denominator is the admirable 
loyalty of youth to the concept of justice. 
And since justice is most likely to be lacking 
under dictatorships, it is against these that 
students are generally most eager to act. 

This being the case, one would expect to 
see the universities of the Communist world, 
where tyranny is strongest, most active in 
protest against it. The logic fails for a rea- 
son other than the readiness of Red leader- 
ship to stamp out any protest before it can 
gather strength. There is the further fact 
that where Marxism controls, almost without 
exception, we find a background of author- 
itarian rule of an even more primitive 
nature, against which communism can still 
be pictured as a liberating force. With the 
passage of time, the Red dictatorships will 
probably have much more trouble with their 
expanding intelligentsia. One cannot stimu- 
late the spirit of scientific inquiry and expect 
it to remain unquestioning about political 
dogma. 

There is more intellectual ferment in the 
free world precisely because it is, at least 
relatively, free. Turkish students marched 
against Menderes not because of Communist 
promptings but because they resented a 
regime that seems to have flattered the 
Kremlin by imitation. Revolutionary 
changes, which at first glance may seem a 
weakness for our side, are more correctly en- 
visaged as evidence of the vitality of free- 
dom. If it were moribund this side of the 
Iron Curtain, youth would not rise in its 
defense. 

That is a thought to be remembered by 
American parents as their sons and daugh- 
ters begin to demonstrate in campus rallies 
here at home, a trend already apparent and 
likely to gather force during the coming 
academic year. We must admit that we have 
reluctantly gone a long way toward accept- 
ing authoritarian principles in this country. 
Everywhere else, that has eventually pro- 
duced undergraduate protest. Those with 
our heritage of freedom are unlikely to be 
an exception to the rule, 

It is to be noted, however, that such dem- 
onstrations are likely to take wholly irra- 
tional forms, reflecting the lack of critical 
ability in the participating youngsters. 

At my own college, for instance, student 
picketing erupted this spring, in front of 
local chain stores whose national manage- 
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ment maintains lunch-counter segregation 
where local opinion favors the practice. In 
the rhetorical words of the undergraduate 
newspaper: “If young people are not out- 
spoken on problems of equality, then who 
shall be?” 

If this admirable sentiment were uni- 
formly applied, it would carry more weight. 
Student pickets would be thrown around 
the offices of labor unions which insist on 
membership as a condition of employment. 
The right to work where one wants is surely 
as fundamental as the right to eat where 
one wants. To deny the former to non- 
unionists is certainly as discriminatory as 
to deny the latter to nonwhites. 

Reasoning power, however, is not highly 
developed among our college students and 
is sometimes perceptibly absent among their 
teachers. In these deficiencies lies the dan- 
ger of undergraduate demonstrations. As 
our Government becomes more and more 
remote, unwieldy, all-embracing, and irre- 
sponsible, we may expect such demonstra- 
tions to increase. As an outlet for exuber- 
ance they are preferable to “panty raids.” 
By the same token they should be more 
mature. 

It is the business of educators to develop 
that maturity. But it isn’t found in state- 
ments like that currently made by a pro- 
fessor of government in a highly respected 
small college. He naively confesses to a 
sudden discovery of “the enormous impor- 
tance of local government” as follows: 

“Those of us whose eyes are firmly fixed 
either on Washington or international af- 
fairs have so often lost track of town, city, 
county, and State governments that it comes 
as quite a shock to realize that democracies 
really begin by people managing local af- 
fairs well on a local level.” 

Better late than never. If our college boys 
are beginning to learn that good local gov- 
ernment is all-important in this Federal 
republic, then their political demonstrations 
could well become something better than 
mere foolishness and waste of time. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert into the Recorp an address 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, made before the first class 
midshipmen, U.S. Naval Academy, on 
April 20, 1960. 

Admiral Burke certainly points out 
very well the importance of accepting 
responsibility—from ordinary day to day 
obligations each individual faces, to the 
responsibility of the United States on 
other less fortunate countries in our 
world today. His address follows: 
ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, U.S.N., 

CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE THE 

First CLass MIDSHIPMEN, U.S. Nava ACAD- 

EMY, ANNAPOLIS, Mp., APRIL 20, 1960 

Admiral Melson, members of the faculty, 
midshipmen of the first class, it is always an 
exhilarating experience to return to. the 
Naval Academy. Every alumnus gets a lift, 
a feeling of pride from a visit to his alma 
mater. 

Recently, I was asked in a letter, what I 
considered my most important professional 
decision. That is a tough question, and 
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frankly, I was unable to single out any 
specific answer. At the time the decisions 
were made, each seemed the most important, 
at least to me. But, in thinking back, in 
reviewing them, a thought kept repeating 
itself, again and again. It was the impor- 
tant part that responsibility plays in every 
decision that you make, major or minor, 
large or small. 

There are a lot of channel markers to help 
you make decisions, but one of the best, is 
a well-developed sense of responsibility. It 
is one of the most important things in your 
lives. It was important before you came to 
the Academy, it is important while you are 
here, it will be even more so after you 
graduate. 

Basically, responsibility means being ac- 
countable to someone, for something. It 
involves an obligation. In battle plans and 
operations orders, for example, we refer to 
an area of responsibility. Here we mean 
that commanders are responsible for certain 
tasks, and will be held accountable for their 
execution. It may be to attack something, 
to perform some special job, or just to stand 
ready to act when called upon. With every 
duty, comes responsibility, to the authorities 
above you, and just as important, to your 
subordinates. Responsibility is the very 
heart of all authority. 

Another significant thing is that you can 
never avoid responsibility. Sometimes it 
can be put off temporarily, but it can never 
be avoided completely. 

We all face multiple responsibilities, to 
God, to our country, to our fellowmen, and 
to ourselves. 

As a nation, we also face responsibilities, 
grave ones. Today, the free world is threat- 
ened by imperialistic communism. It is a 
ruthless, godless, form of expansion, domi- 
nated by one thought, to impose slavery 
upon the entire world. 

But there is an obstacle, a big obstacle, in 
communism's path toward world slavery. It 
is all of the nations of the free world, all 
those whose people realize their responsi- 
bility for freedom. Greece, Turkey, Thai- 
land, and all the others, whether large or 
small, 

The United States is a leader among na- 
tions. This leadership was not sought, it 
was thrust upon us. It was thrust upon 
us, because we are respected, respected for 
our principles, and our willingness to live up 
to them, for our military power, and our 
economic strength. 

Our very freedom has given us the obliga- 
tion to continue to earn it, to protect it, and 
to help others attain it. We have the duty 
to safeguard the freedom of every country, 
because theirs is inseparable from our own. 
Unless free men and free nations stand to- 
gether, then assuredly, one by one, men and 
naticns will lose their freedom. 

The Communists hope that we will sit on 
the sidelines, hope that we will turn away 
from the problems of others. They hope we 
will ignore the hunger, ignorance, disease in 
the world, in short, shirk our responsibility. 
With every increase in discontent, in poverty, 
Communist Hes, and false promises, would 
appeal to more people, would be believed by 
more people. Little by little, the free coun- 
tries could be lured away from freedom, to 
disappear into the dark depths of Communist 
slavery. We would then stand alone, and 
vulnerable. 

That is one reason why we must use our 
wealth, to aid those less fortunate, and our 
strength to protect the less strong. It is 
everybody's job and it is a tough one, All 
the Armed Forces play a big part in it. 

Our wonderful Navy stands, ready to act, 
swiftly and decisively in any area. It carries 
tremendous responsibilities for meeting the 
Communist challenge to freedom, and to 
freemen everywhere. 


By treaties and agreements the United 
States has obligations to more than 40 na- 
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tions. We assist in developing their forces, 
help keep their lifelines open. As our na- 
tional obligations overseas increase, so do the 
Navy's responsibilities. They loom large in 
peace or war, in war, of any temperature. 

To deter general nuclear war, our naval 
forces, partcularly our attack carriers, insure 
that retaliation is inevitable. Soon, by the 
end of this year—we will add greatly to this 
capability. Two fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines, with 32 remarkable Polaris missiles, 
will be at sea, ready to strike back at any 
aggressor. No ballistic missile assault can 
rob these forces of their strength. By dis- 
persal, by concealment, by the mobility that 
makes them invulnerable to ICBM’s, we 
guarantee our retaliatory power. We guar- 
antee that the awesome power of Polaris, 
and our attack carriers will remain intact, 
even after a surprise blow. 

In case of limited war, our job is equally 
significant. The Navy must be ready to act 
on short notice, ready to bring power to bear, 
where needed, when needed, and in the exact 
amount needed. The Navy, and those won- 
derful fighting Marines, are always ready to 
bring seagoing capabilities, air, amphibious, 
full seapower, to the many trouble spots, 
spots that can be reached only from the seas. 
No other nation has this capability. It is one 
of the strongest deterrents to limited aggres- 
sion. 

In the cold war, the forces afloat, carry a 
full load of responsibilities. Our powerful 
6th and 7th Fleets guard the inter- 
ests of the United States, and underwrite 
the freedom of our allies. We stand alert 
in the Far East, in the Mediterranean, ready 
to be first on the scene. When Lebanon 
asked for assistance, we landed marines-on 
its beaches. We did so only 7 hours 
after the orders were given. This kind of 
readiness keeps situations in hand. We will 
need it for a long, long time. 

And while we stand alert, our fleets pro- 
mote good will, friendliness, and confidence 
in the United States. To every country the 
men in our ships bring hope, and assurance 
for the continued security of the free world. 

This is the picture, your place in it is 
important. You inherited responsibilities 
at birth, as citizens of our great country. 
Your duties are just as real, and vital as 
when you are assigned a watch. No buddy 
is going to be able to stand your watch. 
It is up to you. As members of a democracy, 
you must make the system work. Self-gov- 
ernment requires self-participation. 

Millions, in other countries, would give 
anything to carry out the responsibilities 
you have. Many, in fact, have given their 
lives trying to gain the right of self-govern- 
ment. 

Hungary is a good example. There the 
Communists denied this right, and ruthlessly 
crushed those who tried to do something 
about it. Throughout the Communist em- 
pire, it is the same. The few do the plan- 
ning, the dictating, for the many, who must 
do the labor. 

The Communists are eager to do the same 
to us. But they never will be able to, not 
as long as we keep alert to the peril, and 
act with determination to meet it. Our free- 
dom, brings with it the need for action. 

You all know how little is accomplished 
when you, “let George do it.” George is 
usually equally determined on getting some- 
body else to do it. -It works the same way, 
on the international scene. World problems 
are not solved by the world. They are 
solved by responsible individuals. That is 
how any job gets done, winning an E, or 
establishing justice and progress in the world. 

We are engaged in a competition with 
communism. It is a deadly one. It is no 
spur-of-the-moment softball game. It is a 
competition where national survival is at 
stake, a competition which invades every 
facet of our lives. Our cultural, political, 
economic, and military ‘strengths, have all 
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been challenged. Our very way of life ts 
under fire. This is a challenge that can be 
met only with hard work and personal 
sacrifice. There is no other way. 

Your responsibilities will grow with you, 
and as our Nation grows. They are part of 
maturity. Some, those already existing, will 
be broadened, and new ones will be assumed. 
As a matter of fact, unless I miss my guess, 
many of you are already planning to assume 
new responsibilities in the chapel, right after 
graduation. 

Marriage is a wonderful thing. A wife can 
be a real source of happiness, and strength, 
but she will also be an added obligation, and 
there will be other additions, both large and 
small. 

All this is good for a man. Responsibili- 
ties give purpose and meaning to life. Many 
people devote all their lives to chasing fran- 
tically after happiness. It is a tragic thing 
to see, because they never find it. Some, fail 
so badly, are so disillusioned, and frustrated, 
they end up in mental hospitals. 

Real happiness comes to those who do 
their jobs, and do their best. You see this 
in the fleet. The taut ships, the ones that 
win the E’s, and the competitive exercises, 
the ones you want with you in battle, are the 
happy ships. 

The people who really put out have the 
secret to happiness, and to growth. When 
you put out, when you take on the tough 
jobs, when you turn the worst division into 
the best, when you bring your department 
from unsat to outstanding, you bring your- 
self up with it. You grow mentally, ‘and 
you build self-confidence. 

As naval officers you will have additional 
responsibilities. Our Navy is the most pow- 
erful in the world, and it is the most capable. 
But remember, the effectiveness of any or- 
ganization is based on the reliability of each 
man, on how well he pulls his oar. 

Each of you will share a full measure of 
your Navy’s obligations. On your shoulders 
will rest the lives and welfare of men, the 
success of your unit, your ship. The ac- 
complishments of the Navy, the security of 
our Nation, in turn, rest on each man, unit, 
and ship. 

In a few months, you will be officers. You 
will be called upon to exercise authority, and 
to lead. You must be fully aware of your 
obligations, large and small. You will have 
to answer for your actions, or lack of action. 

Men trust, and follow, those who hold 
themselves accountable. That is why effec- 
tive leadership depends on a strong sense, 
the very strongest sense, of responsibility. 
It will be your job to develop it. You will 
need it. 

You will need it every single day. There 
will be many situations where the proper 
courses of action, cannot be preplanned, or 
predetermined, for you, or by you. These 
situations will require many qualifieations. 
Most of all, they will require a willingness to 
decide, to act, to do, and to stand respon- 
sible. 

You have heard of that fateful night in 
June 1944, when Admiral Mitscher turned 
on the lights of the task force. 

Our ships were darkened. We were close 
to enemy-held islands. The ‘Japanese fleet 
was still around, We had struck the enemy, 
and successfully. There was still a very real 
danger, counterattack by submarines and 
aircraft. ‘ 

Our planes, returning home in the dark- 
ness, were low on fuel, desperately low. 
They were not yet home, they needed help. 
Admiral Mitscher gave it to them. He or- 
dered the lights turned on, to guide them 
home. Here was a really tough decision. It 
involved the safety of thousands, the secu- 
rity of the striking force. He knew this. He 
knew he alone would be accountable. He 
made the decision. It paid off. 

This was a magnificent moment in the 
life of a great man, Here was responsibility 
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at its peak. This is the sense of responsi- 
bility all of you must learn. 

Developing this sense is a big job. Itisa 
difficult task, but not an impossible one. At 
first, you have to work at it consciousiy, but 
eventually, it becomes almost second nature. 

When you get to your first unit, your first 
ship, start right in. Extra effort, extra in+ 
terest, are the marks of the really fine officer, 
and that is just the kind we need. 

Responsibility is displayed in combat, in 
emergencies. It is displayed in the daily 
routine, in drills, and training. 

One of your first duties will be on deck, 
in port. You will be responsible for the ap- 
pearance of every man leaving the ship. 
Nobody ashore knows whether a man is in 
your division. But, there are always those, 
who know he is from your ship. It will be 
up to you to see he reflects credit on it. 

This is the type of obligation each officer 
faces, because he is an Officer. The captain 
alone is responsible for the ship, but each 
officer carries a responsibility for it too. 

Letting something slide by, overlooking an 
obvious wrong, a safety violation, particu- 
larly when they do not involve your division 
or your department, may be easier. But re- 
sponsibility extends beyond your division, or 
your department, and you must exercise it. 
That is the way we get better ships, better 
squadrons, and a better Navy. We all have 
to work at it, to feel and act personally re- 
sponsible for improvement. It should be a 
matter of principle for each of us, and prin- 
ciples are of prime importance. 

Man's principles, our principles, the ones 
our forefathers fought and died to preserve, 
represent our greatest strength. The Com- 
munists realize this only too well. That is 
why they want us to relax them, let them 
slide, let them fall away. 

Nothing can be more destructive to a 
nation, or to anh individual, than the loss 
of principles, or the failure to live up to the 
ones he has. 

During the Korean war, for example, there 
were a few young men, in uniform, who 
lacked convictions, were confused in their 
loyalties. As a result, when captured, they 
fell prey to the fictions handed them by the 
Communists. The terrible thing is that 
there were some among them who gave in, 


and did so without a real struggle. Some 
become informers. Others gave up their 
will to fight, even their will to live. They 


just rolled up in a corner, and died. This 
could befall any individual, any society, and 
nation, whose principles become lost. 

This applies to those principles, governing 
our relations with other men, with the Navy, 
and with our country. It applies just as 
strongly to those principles, which guide our 
moral conduct, the way we live with our- 
selves. . 

Keep a constant weather eye on your per- 
sonal conduct, on your morals. We live and 
work in a world of machines, but morality 
is man’s business, your business, not a ma- 
chine’s. This requires self-discipline and 
self-control. You will need it, because to 
control the powerful weapons of warfare, we 
must first be able to control ourselves. 

And there is something else you will have 
to have to discharge responsibilities prop- 
erly; that is knowledge. 

Before you can plan and direct a course 
of action, you have to understand the is- 
sues. You need a knowledge of details, for 
it is only after a man has a thorough knowl- 
edge of a subject, that he has the self-con- 
fidence needed to lead. 

You are receiving fine educations. It will 
be your obligation to further them.when you 
graduate. You can do this by reading, by 
seizing every chance to broaden your expe- 
rience, by qualifying in a wide variety of 
jobs. You can improve your skills by post- 
graduate work. 

The forthcoming competition for accept- 
ance as a Rhodes scholar is a marvelous op- 
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portunity. The Navy has a great need for 
line officers with advanced education of this 
type. That need will be even greater in the 
future. 

Officers who complete graduate studies, 
who are successful as Rhodes scholars, do not 
fall behind their contemporaries. Actually 
they have taken a major step ahead. They 
have prepared themselves for greater re- 
sponsibilities. 

Responsible men must be able to stick to 
their guns, to persevere. You are bound to 
run into difficulties, and you will make mis- 
takes. You will have to stick your neck 
out, good leaders always do. You will run 
into criticism. 

There will always be some, who will re- 
sent your accepting responsibility. But do 
not let that bother you. Life is no popu- 
larity contest. You-will find your real re- 
wards in the satisfaction of a job well done, 
in increased responsibilities, and in greater 
opportunities. As life becomes more chal- 
lenging, the mastery of it becomes more re- 
warding. 

This all sounds like a big order; it is. 
The opportunities are equally big. Measure 
up to your responsibilities, and you will per- 
form a great service for our Navy, our coun- 
try, for all mankind. -My best wishes to all 
of you, in the important tasks that lie 
ahead. 


The Deadly Growth 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the attached editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of June 27, 1960, 
titled “The Deadly Growth”: 

THE DEADLY GROWTH 


We have lately been in the garden putting 
fertilizer on our shrubs and poison on our 
weeds. The fertilizer feeds a growth that’s 
slow and sturdy. And, curiously, our weed 
spray kills by also stimulating growth. It 
makes the plant grow so fast they burn 
themselves out—and die. 

So when the politicians start talking about 
the Nation’s economy and how they are go- 
ing to make it grow we are prone to ask, 
What kind of growth? The drugged and, 
overstimulated kind? Or a growth that 
puts down roots deep and solid? 

For a good many political candidates these 
days, ranging from Adlai Stevenson to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, tell us our economy isn’t 
growing fast enough. They lament the fact 
that our growth rate is “only” about 3 per- 
cent a year while the Russian economy, de- 
pending on what statistics are used, is ex- 
panding at the rate of some 7 percent or 8 
percent. And then they declare that we 
“must” expand faster or woe betide us in the 
race with the Communists. 

Now there are a number of phony things 
about this argument. For one, percentage 
figures are meaningless without taking into 
account the base from which each is figured; 
and the base of the U.S. ecénomy is many 
times that of Soviet Russia. For another, 
the argument suggests that Russia is al- 
ready “closing the gap” with the United 
States. Yet as Vice President Nrxon pointed 
out recently, 20 years ago Soviet production 
was about 45 percent of U.S. production—and 
today it is still only about 45 percent of 
ours. 
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But quite aside from the fallacies in meas- 
uring the relative growth of the United 
States and Russia, there is another disturb- 
ing thing about this argument. It assumes 
that growth, any kind of growth, is an ab- 
solute good, and then goes on to conclude 
that therefore anything that stimulates 
growth is good. 

Mr. Stevenson has mentioned 5 percent as 
the necessary growth rate; Mr. Rockefeller 
talks of 6 percent; others have their own 
figures, mysteriously arrived at. But all 
those of this persuasion are united in insist- 
ing that the Government must do some- 
thing to force the rate higher. And com- 
mon to the prescription of each is more 
spending in the Government sector, more 
direction by the Government of spending in 
the private sector. All to the feeding of the 
great god Growth. 

Of course, stimulating growth temporarily 
is not a great trick. The Government can 
multiply farm production by simply lifting 
its price supports. It can enlarge our oil 
production by squeezing tighter the controls 
against oil imports. It can stimulate the 
housing industry by easier money for mort- 
gages. It can make many an industry boom 
by just pouring out enough paper money 
for roads, hospitals, schools, dams, power 
projects or whatever captures the planners’ 
fancy. In short, with sufficient doses of in- 
flation it can give the whole American econ- 
omy the exhilaration of frenetic activity. 

But so far among the political candidates, 
Vice President Nixon alone seems to have 
given any thought to “what kind” of growth 
this would be. He too wants more growth 
and he does not reject Government activity 
to encourage it. But he spurns the idea of 
growth for growth’s sake only. 

“The growthmanship school,” he observed, 
“argues that the Government should plan 
and manipulate the economy to arrive 
at an arbitrary, fixed percentage rate of 
growth. * * * They believe that Govern- 
ment spending regardless of its purpose 
spells growth and, therefore, is good in and 
of itself.” 

But the lesson of nature is that growth 
is not automatically good, in and of itself. 
And the lesson of history is that inflationary 
spending will, in Mr. Nrxon’s phrase, “‘wreck 
the economy, not expand it, because true 
growth is based on sound money, not phony 
money.” 

America will grow, we need have no fear 
of that. But we had best remember that 
growth is good only when its roots are deep 
and lasting. And never forget that a 
drugged growth can be deadly. 


Strength: The Sure Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 


- leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union of June 23, 
1960: 
ANSWERING THE CHALLENGE—STRENGTH: THE 
SuRE PROTECTION 

The international situation can be ex- 
plained in terms of diplomatic and political 
maneuvers, pressure points, actions and re- 
actions, etc. But what it all boils down to 
are two facts: 

1. The cold war—the espionage, subversion, 
the psychological pressures, the political and 
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economic thrusts—will continue indefinitely, 
or as long as the Communists think they can 
gain without risk of all-out war. 

2. On the present cold war collision course 
& military clash between communism and 
the free world is almost inevitable. But this 
probably will happen only when the Reds 
decide their cold war tactics are sterile and 
unproductive, or when they make an error 
of judgment as to our capabilities. 

What we have to remember is that the 
advance of Communist control has been 
braked to a stop only when free men have 
been willing to stand and fight. 

The words of Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
sum up the challenge that faces Americans: 

“I am concerned about the readiness and 
willingness of our citizens to face up to the 
grim possibility—and probability—that only 
a clash of arms will settle our disputes with 
the Communists. * * * Our general policy 
should be ‘hope for the best and peace but 
prepare for the worst and war’—and we 
should prepare ourselves mentally, morally 
and spiritually to fighting to support our 
policies.” 

The Communists certainly are ready and 
willing to make any sacrifice that will win 
the world for them. We cannot afford to let 
their resolution exceed ours. 

Our strength is composed of many things. 
Missiles,- guns, ships, planes and dedicated 
armed services to man them are but one 
manifestation of our strength. It goes 
deeper, for it touches on faith in our coun- 
try, confidence in our leaders, the unity of 
our purpose, morality, the understanding of 
and devotion to the processes of our Repub- 
lic and the free society it shields. 

In times past we have had a word to de- 
scribe the qualities so necessary to the 
maintenance of America’s strength. And 
the word is patriotism. Patriotism is not 
just a word that we trot out on the 4th of 
July, Armed Forces Day, or Memorial Day. 
It is the cement that holds our free Nation 
together. It is the will that enables us to 
stand up to tyrants, to rebuff defeatists and 
political crepehangers. It is the unquench- 
able resolution to stand, fight and die, if 
necessary, for freedom and all it represents. 

If our patriotism comes to the fore—as it 
has in every time of trouble in our history— 
then we will have the mental, moral, and 
spiritual strength so vital to our survival. 
We live with crisis, but we also live with 
deep and abiding faith in our country and 
ourselves. With that faith as a base for our 
military power we can do anything asked of 
us, 


Break Diplomatic Relations With Castro’s 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
more interesting manifestations of the 
failure of our current Caribbean policies 
are the positive views of thoughtful Cu- 
bans on Cuba. 

Among many such expressions is the 
letter from Rafael Lecuona, of Talla- 
hassée, Fla., published in the June 29, 
1960, issue of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor: 

A CUBAN ON CUBA 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

Please allow me to congratulate you on 
your editorial of June 9, “Cuba: Restraint 
but Not Inaction.” 
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It is certainly encouraging to realize the 
importance your newspaper gives to the tre- 
mendous menace a Communist regime in 
Cuba offers not only to the United States but 
to all the Latin American countries. How- 
ever, your answers to your own question— 
What can be done? (about this serious danger 
to our democracies) fall short of the right 
solution. 

Have you, or the American people stopped 
to consider what would happen if Cuba and 
Russia sign a mutual security treaty? And 
you can bet that this is in the making. 
Perhaps some naive people believe such a 
treaty will provide the right “excuse” for the 
United States to use the Monroe Doctrine, 
which would permit an American interven- 
tion in Cuban affairs. However, they better 
think twice about the consequences of such 
action after a Russian-Cuban agreement has 
been signed. There will be no way to break 
it up, except by risking a third world war. 

Let us not forget Russia's grip on Hungary, 
Poland, and the rest of the Soviet satellite 
countries. What would happen if we try to 
liberate any of these countries? The same 
goes for Cuba, after it has signed a security 
pact with Russia. 

Cuba, as a new “Socialist State of the 
People” will be the trampoline from which 
a more direct Communist infiltration in Latin 
America will bounce off. Russian planes and 
submarines will be watching our shores, wait- 
ing for the right moment to act. Ballistic 
missiles will not be hard to set up, and at 
only 90 miles from us. And, worst of all, 
democratic governments in Latin America 
will fall one after the other. The end, then, 
is obvious. 

It is because of the above-mentioned prem- 
{ses that the United States must act now, 
before it is too late. 

Among the things the United States should 
do, as of now, the following are paramount: 

1. Break off diplomatic relations with 
Castro’s government. (The rest of Latin 
America will follow because they know that 
in this struggle between democracy and com- 
munism there is no middle ground, and they 
know their place is with the United States. 
After all, for less reasons Colombia has 
broken up diplomatic relations with the 
Dominican Republic; and Guatemala with 
Cuba; and many a Latin American country 
has broken up diplomatic relations with an- 
other Latin American nation for practically 
no reason.) 

2. After this initial step, all Cuban dele- 
gations and consulates, and 26 of July clubs 
in the United States will have to pack up 
and take their Communist propaganda with 
them. This, at least, will stop men such as 
the director of La Graceta—a Spanish 
newspaper published in Tampa—from saying 
that the President of Cuba is not a Commu- 
nist, when it is well known by all of us 
(Cubans) that the President of Cuba ran for 
representative to the low chamber of Cien- 
fuegos (Cuba) in the Communist Party in 
the elections of 1944; and that he was an of- 
ficer of the Communist Party's local com- 
mittee of said city of Cienfuegos during 
1940-44; and that he was personal secretary 
of Juan Marinello, No. 1 Communist of Cuba 
for more than 30 years. ‘ 

3. It will be very easy then (for the United 
States) to cut off the tremendous subsidy 
paid to Cuba’s sugar industry, which will be 
forced to sell its sugar to Russia at the price 
they are so proud to brag about: little over 
2 cents a pound. Certainly, the Cuban peo- 
ple will suffer. But they stand to suffer 10 
times more under the Communist regime of 
Castro. 

Then, let Castro bring petroleum from 
Russia—after the three American and Eng- 
lish refining companies have finally pulled 
out, even if they lose millions of dollars 
(they are going to lose them anyhow). 
Eventually, a new and democratic govern- 
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ment will take over in Cuba. And with tt, 
arid with the rest of the democratic govern- 
ments of Latin America, the United States 
can go back to its job of closing the gap be- 
tween its tremendous high standards of liv- 
ing and the tremendous low standard of 
living of most, if not all, of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 
RAFAEL LECUONA, 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 





Views on Milk Marketing 
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Saturday, July 2, 1960 
Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, at an open 


public meeting on June 10, 1960, a group. 


of milk producers presented their views 
on Federal milk marketing orders to 
Congressman Roeert W. LEVERING, 17th 
District of Ohio, and myself. The 
meeting was held at .the Ashtabula 
County Court House at Jefferson, Ohio. 
There were approximately 120 people in 
attendance, including milk producers, 
farm machinery dealers, retailers of 
dairy products, and contract haulers of 
milk. 

It was the general conclusion of those 
present that milk marketing orders 
serve a useful purpose in the dairy in- 
dustry. However, the view was ex- 
pressed that certain changes should be 
made in existing law to better carry out 
the original intent of the legislation. 
Some of the suggested changes in the 
existing law are as follows: 

First. Abolition of “block voting” on 
amendments to the Federal order. The 
practice of producer cooperatives to vote 
their total membership for or against an 
amendment was criticized as being an 
undemocratic method of voting. Be- 
cause of this method, the views of non- 
members have little opportunity to 
prevail. 

Second. Abolition of marketwide pool. 
Producers said this type of marketing 
allows out-of-State producers to share 
in a high-class, one-utilization pool, 
thereby lowering the price to producers 
within the market area. 

Third. Revision of the pricing formula 
used under milk marketing orders. It 
was stated the procurer price is arrived 
at by a complicated manner which he 
cannot follow or understand. The view 
was further expressed that the informa- 
tion used by the administration in ar- 
riving at the minimum price for milk 
in a marketing area should be made 
available to the participating producers 
upon request. ‘ 

Fourth. Revision of the milk market- 
ing order to permit farmers to produce 
milk by class of utilization. It was the 
consensus of opinion of the farmers 
present that a new plan be devised 
whereby the producer would produce 
milk to be priced and sold by class rather 
than the present plan of permitting the 
needs of procurers determine the class 
of farmers’ milk and the subsequent 
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price received by the producer. One 
producer pointed out that with only one 
cow he could still be shipping milk 
classed as surplus or class three. Most 
producers favor a production quota sys- 
tem which would stabilize supply to 
processors. 

Fifth. Revision of the order to permit 
rejection of an amendment to the order 
without rejection of the entire order. 

Sixth. Amend or repeal the milk mar- 
keting law so that the producer through 
cooperatives has the right to bargain col- 
lectively for fair prices for dairy prod- 
ucts. A producer introduced a chart 
showing that during the period 1952-60 
the corporate earning of the processors 
increased while the prices paid to the 
producer has decreased. 

A retail sales outlet owner who has 
sold over 2 million quarts of milk stated 
that, since 1953, the price of milk to him 
has increased 4 cents per quart and the 
price paid to producers has decreased 
64 cents per hundredweight. 

A producer stated that as an operator 
of a family-type farm, he had doubled 
the size of his herd, thinking that this 
was the solution to lower prices. In his 
words, he stated, “I found out I was 
wrong in my thinking.” 

In the opinion of Congressman LEVER- 
Inc and myself, this meeting was a very 
worthwhile event in that it gave the in- 
dividual farmer producer of dairy prod- 
ucts an opportunity to give his views to 
his Congressman and, in addition, to a 
member of the House of Representatives 
Agricultural Committee and the Sub- 
committee on Dairy and Poultry. It is 
sincerely felt that this type of grassroots 
opinion will be of assistance to the Mem- 
bers of Congress in enacting future 
needed farm legislation. 





One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Hebron, Ohie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
House today approved House Resolution 
594, a resolution extending the greetings 
and felecitations of the Members of this 
body to the good people of Hebron, Ohio, 
a fine little village situated in my con- 
gressional district. I submitted this 
resolution to honor the village on the 
occasion of the celebration of its 125th 
anniversary on July 4, 1960, the birth- 
day of our freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend special con- 
gratulations to the Hebron Planning 
Committee for this celebration, Robert 
Walters, Stanford Queen, and Rev. Ray- 
mond Sturm, and all others who have 
exhibited a high degree of native pride 
in arranging for this celebration which 
serves the good purpose of pointing up 
to all those who live in this area of Ohio 
the early history of the village. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my res- 
olution, as well as a fine article written 
by Beverly Walker, which appeared in 
the June 25 edition of the Newark Ad- 
vocate: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby extends its greetings and felici- 
tations to the village of Hebron, Ohio, on 
the occasion of the celebration to be held 
on July 4, 1960, in honor of its one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary, and extends 
its best wishes for the continued progress 
and prosperity of such village and its 
residents in the future. 





[From the Newark Advocate, June 27, 1960] 


HEBRON READIES FoR Bia CELEBRATION—125 
Years To BE MARKED JULY 4 


(By Beverley Walker) 


Two direct descendants of one of the 
founders of Hebron Village; a Licking 
County history dated 1881, and a group 
of interested residents are the nucleus of a 
July 4 program being planned to celebrate 
Hebron’s 125th year as a chartered village. 

Since the village of Hebron came into 
being largely because of the Ohio Canal and 
the Cumberland Road which crossed at right 
angles in the village, the July 4 activities 
will be held at the site of the Hebron fire- 
house, which at one time was the old canal 
basin. 

The raising of the 50-star flag at 1 p.m. 
will begin the celebration. Judge Henry 
Ashcraft will be the guest speaker. The 
activities will continue throughout the day 
with dramatic skits and contests. 

Hebron historians recall proudly many of 
the early-day happenings of their village. 
Probably the most frequently told story is 
how at one time shortly after Hebron’s 
charter was issued in 1835, the town nearly 
became the county seat. It lost to Newark 
by only one vote. 

Licking County's first canal boat was also 
a product of Hebron, built in 1827. It was 
destined to remain in Hebron. The boat, 
too large to navigate the locks, was laid up 
in the Hebron turning basin. It was left 
there and later converted into a saloon. 


FIRE RECALLED 


Another event frequently recalled, but 
none too pleasantly, was the great fire of 
1901. The entire business block on the south 
side of Main Street was destroyed as were 
some of the buildings on the north side. 

The fire occurred the night before the 
Ohio Electric Co. opened the interurban line 
from Columbus to Newark and Zanesville 
through Hebron. The line opened as sched- 
uled and the interurban made its first run 
through the ruins. a 

There has always been a mill in Hebron, 
oldtime residents will tell you. During the 
days when whisky was the common medium 
of exchange, there were two distilleries in 
Hebron, one for corn whisky and one for rye. 
Workmen digging the canal received 30% 
cents per day and four “jiggers” of whisky 
for working from sunrise to sunset. 

Old photos reveal that harnessmakers, 
shopkeepers and hatters were also operating 
in Hebron. Thomas Cully an early settler 
and one of the founders of the village made 
his living as a hatter. 

His great granddaughters, Miss Mary Rose- 
braugh and Mrs. Clarence Henry, who live 
in Hebron today, still have Cully’s appren- 
tice release dated 1803. At that time, young 
men learning a trade were bound to their 
employer for a certain period, then given an 
apprentice release enabling them to go out 
on their own. 

Hebron, during its prosperous years, was 
most famous as a pork, beef, turkey, and 
grain market, historians relate. In 1835 the 
Atlantic and Lake Erie Railroad was con- 
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structed through the village. Although, it 
circled the development of Hebron, at the 
same time, it contributed to the demise of 
the Ohio Canal. 

This decline had some adverse effects on 
the business life of the village. One early 
historian wrote: “Hebron * * ® situated at 
the crossing of the canal and National Road 
was once a fine business point and in the 
days of its glory the largest and best grain 
and pork market in the county, if not in 
the Licking Valley. But since the men that 
made it such have passed away and railroad 
facilities have attracted the commerce to 
other points, Hebron has lost its prestige 
as a commercial point and with it, much 
of its moral and religious enterprise.” 

Present-day residents do not share this 
historian’s pessimism. “We feel we're still 
pretty important,” one resident said. Ac- 
cording to the latest census figures the vil- 
lage’s population is 1,255, an increase of 
about 395 in the last 10 years. 





Armed Services Day Address, Lubbock, 
Tex., by Lt. Gen. Ben A. Schriever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Gen. 
Ben A. Schriever on May 20, 1960, under 
the auspices of the chamber of commerce 
of Lubbock, Tex., made an Armed Serv- 
ices Day address in that city. 

General Schriever is the distinguished 
commander of the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. He guided our 
ballistic missile development programs 
until he was promoted to his present po- 
sition where, of course, he still supervises 
these programs. No one in the military 
services or otherwise has been more 
vitally concerned with our missile and 
military space programs. I speak from 
firsthand knowledge when I say that 
General Schriever has made a tremen- 
dous contribution to the security of the 
United States. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp a copy 
of General Schriever’s speech at Lub- 
bock. His opening remarks are omitted. 
U.S. Amr FORCE—AEROSPACE POWER FOR PEACE 

I feel at home when I come back to Texas 
for as you know Texas is where I grew up 
and received most of my education. I find it 
especially gratifying that so many represent- 
atives of Reese Air Force Base, military Re- 
serve units, and the Texas National Guard 
are assembled here, along with faculty mem- 
bers and students of Texas Tech, and citi- 
zens of Lubbock. 

The purpose of Armed Forces Day is to 
bring military and civilian groups together, 
for a clearer understanding of our common 
interests and problems. My subject tonight 
is the basic one of our time, and it concerns 
all of us equally—that is, national security 
in the space age. 

My own interest and concern in space ac- 
tivities, quite naturally, is that which is seen 
from the eyes of the military man whose first 
responsibility is the development of an aero- 
space force sufficient to deter any armed 
assault on our Nation. 

It is axiomatic that there is no longer 
safety in distance on earth. We are literally 
next door neighbors to all peoples—and to 
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their governments—whether they choose to 
live with us in hostility or in friendship. 
With the advent of megaton-yield nuclear 
weapons, supersonic airplanes, and ballistic 
missiles, the space age has caused the world 
to shrink in terms of time to a mere fraction 
of its former size. Thus the development of 
the ballistic missile which has made it pos- 
sible for us to operate in space has concur- 
rently made it necessary for us to develop 
military space vehicles for reconnaissance, 
surveillance, warning, and communications. 
Accordingly, in discussing national security 
in the space age, I shall discuss briefly the 
Air Force ballistic missile program and then 
I will cover our military space requirements. 

The missile, as a forerunner of space ve- 
hicles, encompasses a part of history that at 
least dates back to A.D. 300 when Hero of 
Alexandria used the opposite reaction prin- 
ciple to propel an experimental device. 
Nine hundred years later in about A.D. 1200 
the Chinese used gunpowder to propel 
‘rrows of flying fire equivalent to present 
way skyrockets. Our own Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard fired the first successful liquid-fuel 
rocket in 1926; however, it was not until 1954 
that the United States initiated its all-out 
ICBM program at Inglewood, Calif. The de- 
cision to embark upon so broad and exten- 
sive a missile program was based on the judg- 
ment of a group of scientists drawn from 
colleges, universities, industry, and the mili- 
tary establishments. Their judgment was 
that such a system was technically feasible 
despite the fact that none of the elements 
of the ICBM program existed in 1954. We 
had no lightweight, high-yleld warhead— 
we had no suitable nose cone that could 
withstand the intense 12,000° F. heat gen- 
erated by its reentry into the atmosphere— 
we had no adequate guidance systems—we 
had no proper or suitable powerplant, nor 
any of the many facilities necessary to make 
the missile work as a complete weapon. 

All of this has been accompilshed since 
1954 by a compression of time, employing 
the concept of concurrency—for it was a 
race against time—the most difficult race 
that can be undertaken. I will not belabor 
you with the details of what may be termed 
as recent ancient history—rather, I prefer to 
speak of the missile miracle which trans- 
posed an idea into a reality in 514 short 
years. This was a miracle that was wrought 
by tens of thousands of dedicated, talented 
and devoted men and women throughout 
the length and breadth of the Nation, great 
numbers of whom came from this State. 
This has been a maximum effort in the 
Nation’s most urgent business of perfecting 
American defenses and insuring our security. 
Many of these men and women may perhaps 
be found in the audience today. It ts to 
them, in science, industry, In the universi- 
ties, in the research laboratories and in the 
military services, to whom high praise and 
great credit must go for without them the 
reality of operational ICBM’s and IRBM’‘s 
could not have taken place in such a very 
short period. 

In the few short years since our ballistic 
missile program was accelerated, the Atlas 
has progressed from a concept to an opera- 
tional weapon system. It performance ex- 
ceeds that which was thought possible at 
that time and just this morning, an Atlas 
flew 9,000 miles from Florida to the southern 
tip of Africa in 50 minutes. The Titan also 
was conceived, designed, produced and tested 
during this period. All elements of the 
Titan missile have successfully demonstrated 
their capability for operational use. 

As these ICBM’s enter the operational in- 
ventory, we already have more advanced sys- 
tems underway. The Minuteman, which is 
a solid propellant ICBM, ts in test now. This 
system will provide a more economical ICBM 
and is planned to be built in quantity. The 
Minuteman system will be operational in 
mid-1962—and by 1963 quantities of Min- 
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uteman, both hardened and dispersed, and 
mobile, using our vast railroad network will 
be added to the deterrent strength of the 
free world. 


Intermediate range ballistic missiles have’ 


been developed and deployed during this 
same time interval. Thors have been turned 
over to the Britain's Royal Air Force and are 
operational now. In addition, the Thor has 
been used as the booster for most of our 
satellite launchings. Recently a Thor-Able 
placed Pioneer V in orbit around the sun; 
another Thor provided the booster for Tiros, 
the weather satellite, pictures which you 
have seen; and on April 13 of this year, the 
navigation satellite, Transit, was placed into 
orbit by still another Thor. As you can see 
this Air Force missile has been serving as 


the workhorse of the American space effort - 


in addition to its military role. 

What has been the impact of the dévelop- 
ment of these ballistic missiles? I have al- 
ready stated that the advent of these weap- 
ons has caused the world to shrink in terms 
of time. This compression of the time factor 
has given a new and ominous definition to 
the element of surprise. For the first time in 
the history of our Nation, the United States 
is open to a destructive surprise nuclear at- 
tack. This change has had a revolutionary 
effect on every aspect of our national life— 
on our thoughts and behavior habits, on our 
trade, our political activities, and most of all 
on our basic feeling of security. 

For example, an aggressor nation having 
complete target information and military 
forces armed with nuclear ballistic missiles, 
will enjoy a new and decided advantage. 
Under these conditions, our own deterrent 
posture must be one in which, first, the vul- 
nerability of our offensive force is reduced 
to the maximum extent possible; second, our 
warning and surveillance systems must 
greatly reduce the possibility of a surprise 
attack; and third, our communications or 
command and control systems must pro- 
vide the capability of making decisions in 
a matter of minutes. 

These are cold, hard facts that must be 
acted upon and not just theories to be con- 
templated. 

Now, what must be done? There are 
things that can and are being done to reduce 
the vulnerability of our retaliatory forces. 
There is hardening of our bases and facili- 
ties, dispersal of our forces and equipment, 
and mobility which is being built into our 
missile forces as well as the capability of an 
air alert for our bomber forces. 


We must have these forces in sufficient 
quantity to enable those surviving an at- 
tack to counterattack and win. These are 
actions generally understood by the Ameri- 
can people. 

Not so well understood, however, is the 
importance of surveillance and warning in 
eliminating the possibility of surprise at- 
tack. Nor is there a clear understanding of 
the need and nature of the command and 
control systems required to speed our na- 
tional decision making. Even less appreci- 
ated is the significant contribution which 
can be made by space vehicles toward the 
attainment of these objectives. 


Now, why are these capabilities, namely, 
for surveillance, warning, and communica- 
tion—of such great importance to the United 
States, and of little relative value to the 
U.S.S.R.? As I have already said, an aggres- 
sor nation, with superior target information, 
has a tremendous advantage in our nuclear- 
rocket world of today. Our national policy, 
which has been supported by our actions, 
firmly establishes the United States as a 
nonaggressor Nation. 

This is not necessarily true for the U.S.S.R. 
Certainly then it is obvious that the nation 
which requires warning against attack is 
the United States—not the U.S.S.R., and, 


here, space vehicles can play a most vital 
role, 
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One such system under development is the 
Midas satellite program to detect missile 
firings by the use of heat sensors. Midas 
will double the warning time we can get 
from ground-based systems. However, our 
command and control systems must permit 
immediate dissemination of such a warning. 
Our present communication systems are not 
quite good enough. 

Here again, the potential improvement in- 
herent in space systems—namely, communi- 
cation satellites—can be expressed in as 
many times as that which we have today. 
In short, adequate and reliable communi- 
cation between globally dispersed land, sea, 
and air -forces is possible—through space ve- 
hicles. This will permit us to exploit our 
warning to the fullest, even if the time is 
only 15 to 30 minutes in length. An enemy, 
knowing that he could not achieve surprise, 
would certainly be reluctant to attack. Thus, 
warning and communications satellites 
would greatly enhance the deterrent posture 
of the United States and the free world, 
while they would be of little military value 
to the U.S.S.R. 

Now in the field of military intelligence,’ 
the U.S.S.R. has no problem. It can easily 
assess the strengths, weaknesses, and inten- 
tions of the United States and the free world. 
In peacetime, because of our democratic 
principles, only our most vital technical in- 
formation can be kept secure. And even 
here, we have not always fully succeeded. 
On the other hand, the Iron Curtain has 
been extremely effective. 

The advantage of reducing this gap in in- 
telligence is obvious. Again, space vehicles— 
in the form of surveillance satellites—pos- 
sess the greatest potential to accomplish 
this objective. 

All of these satellite systems are entirely 
passive in nature. They represent no threat 
to any other nation. They will indeed be 
servants of world peace and security. 

To make these systems truly effective will 
require that our command and control sys- 
tems permit immediate dissemination of 
warning information. These systems must 
also provide us with the capability of making 
decisions in a matter of minutes since the 
drastic reduction of available time in the 
space age lends an irrevocable nature to our 
decisions. Thus we can see that the develop- 
ment of ballistic missiles has generated re- 
quirements for military space vehicles and 
for modern command and control systems. 

The impact of these developments has 
created requirements for new industry and 
new technology. In a short period of time, 
& multibillion dollar missile and space in- 
dustry has been created. Today, over 100,000 
people are working full time in the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile and Space program. Tens 
of thousands of people are also working in 
other missile programs. 

I do not need to tell you that Texas takes 
an active part in these developments. This 
State already has an established group of 
companies manufacturing aerospace compo- 
nents. It also has a rapidly growing list of 


.firms in the important electronics field. 


Texas consistently has ranked third among 
the States in prime military contracts. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, new contract awards 
of this kind in Texas amounted to $114 bil- 
lion. In addition, military personnel and 
civilian employees of the Defense Depart- 
ment in Texas number about 225,000 people. 
They bring the State an annual payroll of 
nearly $1 billion. 

Here in the West Plains and in the Pan- 
handle, you have made tremendous strides 
industrially in the past two decades. This 
growth has been based largely on the great 
oil and gas production just south of Lub- 
bock, and the area to the north, above Ama- 
rillo. As is always the case, the expansion 
of basic production facilities has been fol- 
lowed by a substantial influx of new man- 
ufacturing establishments of many different 
kinds. 
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In the past 22 months, military contracts 
totaling more than $57 million have been 
awarded for work in west Texas and the Pan- 
handle. These contracts cover a wide va- 
riety of products and services, ranging from 
engine fuel in Big Spring, Wichita Falls, and 
in Borger to the construction of guided mis- 
sile training facilities of Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Wichita Falls. » Just across the New 
Mexico line, at Roswell, an underground 
launching site for Atlas intercontinental 
missiles is to be constructed. 

All these military and industrial activ- 
ities are reflected in the remarkable growth 
of Lubbock—and the other modern cities of 
west Texas. The spacious auditorium in 
which we are now gathered is a fitting sym- 
bol of the industry and of the progress being 
made here. 

As our American missile and space tech- 
nology moves forward, we will find that we 
have an ever-increasing capability for flight 
beyond the borders of our atmosphere. To 
take every advantage of that capability, and 
to realize our full space potential, we must 
understand that space is a medium in which 
vehicles can travel on missions, for both 
peaceful and military purposes. We must 
also recognize that many military missions— 
and civilian services too—can be performed 
more efficiently, and more economically, 
using space vehicles than by any other 
systems available today. 

In closing, let me summarize briefly. The 
primary responsibility of the military is the 
defense and security of the United States. 
Space is a medium which we can and must 
use in carrying out our primary task of 
maintaining the peace. It is hoped that 
this peace, which is the dream of mankind, 
can be achieved and become a reality. I 
personally believe that this will be accom- 
plished by the continued dedication of the 
people here and those throughout the entire 
Nation. 





The Most Significant Date in the 206th 
. Century 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, two 
Washington journaksts, Fletcher Knebel 
and Charles W. Bailey II, have written 
a remarkable book about the events sur- 
rounding the first use of atomic bombs. 
Under unanimous consent, I include a 
review of their book, ‘““No High Ground,” 
published by Harper’s, by Orville Prescott 
in the New York Times: 

Books OF THE TIMES 
(By Orville Prescott) 


If civilized men still study history in the 
2ist century it seems probable that they 
will agree that August 6, 1945, was the most 
significant date in the 20th century. It was 
on that day that an American B-29 bomb- 
ing plane flew over a Japanese city called 
Hiroshima and dropped a new kind of bomb. 
A new age was opened with the first use in 
war of the destructive power of atomic en- 
ergy. Since then in‘less than 15 years gi- 
gantic stockpiles of unimaginably more de- 
structive bombs have ben accumulated and 
the peoples of the world have learned to live 
without shuddering for more than a few 
minutes a day. And also since then atomic 
energy has been put to many useful and 
peaceful purposes. But even today, after 
the publication of dozens of books and mil- 
lions of words in papers and magazines, most 
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of us know very little about the decisions 
and debates that preceded the epochal flight 
of the Enola Gay. Im their “No High 
Ground,” Fletcher Knebel and Charles W. 
Bailey 2d have assembled quantities of facts 
about the dramatic debut of the bomb, 
many of them hitherto unpublished. 


RELIVING OF DRAMATIC DAYS 


This is reportorial, informal, popular his- 
tory written by two reporters. Mr. Knebel is 
the author of a syndicated daily political 
column, “Potomac Fever.” Mr. Bailey is a 
member of the Washington bureau of the 
Cowles Publications. The two men have 
studied every available documentary source 
and have personally interviewed scores of 
men who played parts in the tremendous 
drama—scientists, statesmen, soldiers, diplo- 
mats. They have quoted copiously from 
verbatim transcripts of once top-secret 
memorandums and coded dispatches. 

The result of their joint efforts is a clear 
and lively narrative that seems to cover 
everything important and certainly includes 
many less important matters, adding piquant 
details and suggesting the high-tension 
atmosphere in which everyone who shared 
in the fateful project lived. But too many 
characters are introduced too briefly. It is 
easy to remember who’s who among the 
major personages sitting in the seats of the 
mighty; it is impossible to keep track of 
many of the minor figures. 

The authors call their book “the full and 
controversial story of the first atomic bomb.” 
“No High Ground” may not be so compre- 
hensive as this suggests; but it does cover 
@ lot of ground the tentative, halfhearted 
peace proposals of the Japanese; American 
plans for the invasion of Japan; a descrip- 
tion of Hiroshima and of the lives led there 
by a half dozen individual Japanese; a re- 
view of the history of the secret and gigantic 
project called Manhattan Engineer District, 
“the most prodigious scientific-industrial- 
military enterprise ever conceived by man”; 
an account of the organization and training 
of the special Air Force unit assigned to de- 
liver the first bombs; a collation of the 
divided opinions among scientists and Gov- 
ernment officials about the use of the bomb, 
whether there should be a warning or 
demonstration first, etc.; the reasons why 
President Truman and the majority of his 
advisers decided for a surprise attack; a 
blow-by-blow narrative of the raids on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and a quick look 
at the horrors unleashed in Hiroshima. 


ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS HAZY 


Mr. Knebel and Mr. Bailey have not tried 
to explain the scientific mysteries of nuclear 
fission or the methods by which atomic 
bombs are manufactured, which is under- 
standable and just as well. They have de- 
voted a generous amount of their attention 
to the debate among scientists and among 
soldiers and statesmen on the use of the 
bomb. Even now after 15 years the moral 
and military rights and wrongs are by no 
means clear. Undoubtedly the lives of many 
American and Japanese soldiers were saved 
when an invasion of Japan was made un- 
necessary. Undoubtedly also the killing of 
many civilians with two atomic bombs pro- 
foundly shocked millions of people who had 
not been particularly shecked by the killing 
of as many civilians with many ordinary 
bombs. 

Nevertheless, the following excerpt from 
a report submitted by seven atomic scien- 
tists under the chairmanship of James 
Franck still seems prophetically cogent: 

“If the United States were to be the first 
to release this new means of indiscriminate 
destruction upon mankind, she would sacri- 
fice public support threughout the world, 
precipitate the race for armaments, and prej- 
udice the possibility of reaching an inter- 
national agreement on the future control of 
such weapons. 
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“Much more favorable conditions for the 
eventual achievement of such an agreement 
could be created if nuclear bombs were first 
revealed to the world by a demonstration in 
an appropriately selected uninhabited area.” 

This book gets its title from an old mili- 
tary maxim recommending ground forces to 
seize the high ground. Since the coming of 
atomic bombs there has been no high 
ground. 





Congressman Feighan Honored by Ameri- 
can Friends of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc 
of Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 25, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it will be of interest to the House to learn 
that the American Friends of the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations held a testi- 
monial dinner in Cleveland, at which 
our colleague, Honorable MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN, was the honored guest, and de- 
livered an address before the members 
and friends of this organization. 

On this occasion the American Friends 
of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations 
presented our colleague, Congressman 
FEIGHAN, With a plaque which carries an 
inspiring accolade for his many years of 
hard work in behalf of the cause of 
justice among all nations and all people, 
which reads as follows: 

In recognition of his firm stand and 
staunch efforts on the liberation and sover- 
eignty of all enslaved nations as well as 
against communism and Russian colonial 
imperialism, 


By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the full text of 
Congressman MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN’s ad- 
dress: 

This occasion has significant meaning be- 
cause I attach great importance to the work 
carried on by the ABN and associated or- 
ganizations in support of a peace with justice 
and to keep the American people informed 
of the dangers of Russian imperialism and 
Communist imperialism to our free American 
way of life. 

This occasion provides me an opportunity 
to discuss some of the major problems con- 
fronting our country as a consequence of 
the Russian effort to dominate the world. 

There is the Berlin crisis. The Russians 
have been attempting to take over complete 
control of all Berlin since 1947. They atr 
tempted to drive us out in 1948 by cutting 
off our lines of supply and communication. 
President Truman responded with a firm 
determination to remain in Berlin—the Ber- 
lin airlift—the Russians backed down when 
they saw we meant business. 

In 1955 the first summit conference was 
held. The Russians agreed with the West- 
ern leaders that Germany should be united 
by means of free elections—this was played 
up as the big accomplishment of the con- 
ference. A reading of the communique 
released at the end of that meeting makes 
this fact startlingly apparent. Yet, nothing 
was done to implement this agreement. A 
dangerous drift set in, the Russians took 
advantage of this vacuum. Having serious 
internal troubles with the captive non-Rus- 
sian nations in their slave empire, fearing a 
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repeat of the Hungarian freedom revolution 
on a much broader scale, they began to call 
for a status quo in the affairs of nations. 

Khrushchev was the spokesman on this 
new demand—he made no less than 10 major 
addresses in the empire on this theme. The 
United States did not look with favor on a 
status quo arrangement and told the Rus- 
sians so. 

Therefore, Khrushchev provoked a politi- 
cal crisis on Berlin—his demand that the 
United States, France, and Great Britain get 
out of Berlin by a set date or be driven out 
by Russian military force. President Eisen- 
hower's first reaction was, we would stand 
fast on Berlin—the Russians have to take 
full responsibility for their actions on Berlin. 
In this he received complete support of 
Congress and the acclaim of the American 
people. It was then clear that our people 
had become sick and tired of being pushed 
around by the Russians and the time had 
come to take a stand. 

Khrushchev recognized this and quickly 
claimed he had been misunderstood—that 
he wanted to negotiate on Berlin—that he 
was ready to meet with the Western leaders 
to negotiate. Here is where the Eisenhower 
administration weakened. The offer was 
made to the Russians that if Khrushchev 
would remove his deadline threat, we would 
be willing to negotiate. Now imagine this. 
We said we were willing to negotiate some- 
thing on which no negotiation was legally 
possible because our legal right to be in 
Berlin was clearly established. By accepting 
Khrushchev's demand that we negotiate on 
our legal right to be in Berlin, we thereby 
admitted our right to be there was not clear; 
that it was something subject to negotiation. 
This, in my opinion, was a blunder; an 
admission of weakness. We let Khrushchev 
get off the hook after we called his bluff and 
he had backed down. It seems our leaders 
lack the political sense to know when we 
have won a victory and how to exploit such 
a victory. 

It is now clear that Khrushchev used the 
Berlin crisis as a political blackjack to force 
the leaders of the West into a second sum- 
mit conference. He must have needed this 
meeting very badly to take the risks he did 
on this crisis. 

And now it is clear that Khrushchev so 
desperately needed a recognition by the free 
world of a status quo that he was prepared 
to take grave risks to win this goal. 


Now let us look at the meaning of status 
quo—its significance to the Russians in their 
plot to conquer the world. 

To the Russians status quo means that 
the United States recognizes the finality of 
the captivity of all the non-Russian na- 
tions within the empire. It gives a perma- 
nency to the Iron Curtain—at least a per- 
manency so far as the emancipation of the 
captive nations is concerned. It does not 
mean, however, that the Russians would give 
up their ideas of extending their Iron Cur- 
tain to all the still free countries of the 
world. For the Russians it means the right 
to do as they please with the people held 
in bondage behind the Iron Curtain—to con- 
tinue on with genocide and their other 
crimes against humanity, to ruthlessly crush 
all opposition, to kill off more millions of 
non-Russian people. It would give the Rus- 
sians the right to be above the conscience 
of all humanity. 

To the enslaved non-Russian nations it 
means the United States has deserted their 
cause—has turned its back upon their le- 
gitimate aspirations for liberty, freedom, and 
national independence. It is cold water 


thrown upon the torch of human freedom 
which they hold up in a sea of tyranny and 
despotism. It is a denial of the cause of 
those millions of martyrs of all faiths who 
gave their lives in the cause of justice and 
all humanity. 
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It is a temptation for those who may 
grow weary of the struggle for freedom to 
take the easy way out—to compromise their 
conscience and their moral convictions—to 
be opportunists—to make their peace with 
the tyrant, it is in fact an invitation to ac- 
cept communism as the wave of the fu- 
ture—and this is the key to war—a war in 
which the United States would be deprived 
of its proven allies behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—the non-Russian people of the empire. 

For the United States recognition of a 
status quo would mean that we have sur- 
rendered our heritage as the citadel of hu- 
man freedom—that we fear the power of 
our political ideals—that we consider our 
political ideals as theories reserved for after 
dinner talks and fillers for history books. 
Worse still, that the United States had lost 
its faith in the power of the common man 
and his aspirations for peace with justice. 
It would signal the beginning of a new era 
in power politics, an era in which the United 
States would turn back to the 9th century, 
to tndulge tn the immoral peace of empires. 
And finally, it would deprive the United 
States of its most potent weapon for peace- 
moral leadership in a world which Is crying 
out for a return to fundamental morality 
in the affairs of nations and peoples. 

With this background we can see the hid- 
den importance of the conference which will 
open in Paris on May 16. The great chal- 
lenge to American leadership in Paris next 
month is whether we will take advantage of 
a golden opportunity to strike a blow for 
peace—that is—a just and lasting peace. 
We will fail in this opportunity if our lead- 


ers sit back and wait for the Russians to, 


take the initiative. We must seize the 
initiative and state our case for all the world 
to hear it—and to understand beyond any 
doubt that we reject any and all proposals 
which could lead to recognition of a political 
status quo with the Russian slave empire. 

On March 21, 1960, I introduced a resolu- 
tion in Congress—calling upon the President 
to do just this. It is House Concurrent Res- 
olution 636—copies of which some of you 
have had an opportunity to study. In my 
judgment, the terms of this resolution state 
our case for the Paris summit conference. 

I call to your attention the fact that my 
resolution includes all the nations occupied 
by the-Russian Communists—not just a 
few—but all of them. It is my judgment 
that none will be free until all are free. 
That is the nature of the struggle for the 
world, 
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It is my fervent hope that the “spirit of 
the Paris conference” will be based upon 
these foundations of international justice. 

The “spirit of Camp David” needs an 
airing, it needs the clean airing of just what 
did take place between President Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev. Only the Russian version 
has been made publio. The American 
version has been withheid from everyone— 
particularly the American people. We shall 
judge the meaning of this strange silence 
by the results obtained at the second sum- 
mit conference—not in terms of platitudes 
and slogans, but, specifically, in terms of 
what the American delegation did on the 
question of status quo and the future 
emancipation of all the captive nations. 





The American Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MIss@URI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago on Friday, June 11, a young 
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man, 17-year-old Stephen Bayne, presi- 
dent of Westbury High School student 
organization, told an audience of almost 
1,000 classmates, parents, and school of- 
ficials at Senior Awards night that he 
could not accept a citizenship award from 
the local American Legion Post because 
he did not respect the American Legion. 
As the award was about to be made to 
him, he jumped up and shouted, “Wait. 
I refuse to accept an award from an or- 
ganization I can’t respect.’”” Someone 
cried, “I demand the boy be ejected.” 
The audience was stunned but the pro- 
ceedings—in which Stephen Bayne was 
awarded other prizes—went on. 

I wonder if this young man fully re- 
alized the significance of his remark. 
What incited this young high school stu- 
dent leader to take such drastic action to 
express his lack of respect for one of the 
most patriotic organizations in our coun- 
try. Several weeks ago in San Fran- 
cisco, we witnessed a shameful organiza- 
tion of students led by well-known ex- 
pertly trained Communist agents in their 
riotous demonstration against the func- 
tioning of a Committee of the U.S. Con- 
gress, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The American Legion has al- 
ways been vigilant on the issue of com- 


munism and loyally supports the work of ' 


the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities in its work in opposition to the Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Does the young man Stephen Bayne 
have disrespect for the American Legion 
because it is an organization “for God 
and country”? Or is his disrespect the 
result of Communist teachings? 


Mr. Maurice Stember, department 
adjutant of the American Legion, De- 
partment of New York, made an address 
on this subject wherein he said: 


There is a segment of our society, includ- 
ing a few columnists and teenagers, who, be- 
cause they are uninformed, or do not care to 
learn the true character and purposes of the 
American Legion, occasionally break into 
print attacking the policies of our organiza- 
tion, as best illustrated by the recent inci- 
dent that took place in Westbury, here in 
Nassau County. It is most unfortunate that 
a few columnists who have a great affinity for 
defending people and organizations that we 
regard as leftists seize upon the action of an 
immature youth to make a Roman holiday 
of it. They should be reminded that the 
American Legion is an organization of men 
who fought in three wars to maintain the 
kind of country in which a youngster can 
speak his own mind without fear of the 
Gestapo. The American system which 
guarantees the right to speak up also gives 
the same right to other people to speak their 
own mind and, if anyone has earned this 
right, the members of the American Legion 
have done so. They certainly deserve a tol- 
erant attitude on the part of others, and 
good manners. That is not too much to 
expect. 

In contrast to this group there are a great 
majority of people, maybe not honor stu- 
dents, but people with much more honor, 
who gave thanks that there were and still 
are men who believe in their God and their 
country and have joined together under the 
name of the American Legion. 

The Legion has never been prone to com- 
promise or evasion, whether in time of war 
or uneasy peace. There is no question as to 
where our organization's first allegiance lies 
or where its devotion centers. Its loyalty is 
not subject to debate for it is attested in the 
soil of 100 battlefields and pledged in the 
blood of thousands who died on them. We 
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have as members the President and Vice 
President of the United States, 61 US. 
Senators, 241 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and 31 Governors of States. 
The American Legion includes in its ranks 
more disabled veterans, more holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and other de- 
corations than all other organizations com- 
bined. Yet, we are not old soldiers reminis- 
cing and recalling empty shades of past 
glories. There does, however, exist among 
us an unspoken testament that we shall keep 
faith with the comrades we have known; 
those men who through pain and bitter 
sacrifice have learned a hard lesson that per- 
haps can be taught in no other way, and 
the lesson is this: The great battle of our 
age is not waged on land or on sea or in the 


air, but in the souls of men and the time 
of battle is not fixed, but is of continuing 
urgency. 

It follows then that the defense of our 


homeland is basically anchored in the moral 
strength of the Nation, and it is for this 
reason that the Legion marshals its energies 
in the promotion of a sound patriotism. We 
have laid down a direct, hard-hitting diag- 
nosis of the critical problem of our time and 
our country and this problem briefly is the 
gap which exists between the free world and 
communism, not in terms of armament and 
material achievement, but in terms of a 
spiritual dedication to a cause. Communism 
is a faith, a godless one. It has its own zeal 
and its own spirit of sacrifice and the ques, 
tion that the American Legion constantly 
poses is this: Can we counter their faith with 
one of our own? A faith must have an ob- 
jective, it must be built upon convictions. If 
the object of our faith is material, then our 
faith differs little from the faith which has 
already gripped half the world in chains of 
tyranny. If, on the contrary, our faith is 
pointed to the God-given dignity which lifts 
man above beast, then there exists a bar- 
ricade which can never be yielded to the 
enemy. 

It is the American Legion’s task to build 
that faith or rather to rebuild. For we had 
it once. It is woven through a national 
tradition which remembers the ragged 
Colonial Army praying in the snow and a 
somber Lincoln proclaiming this to be a 
Nation under God. 

Of that tradition, the American Legion is 
the heir and trustee and we have the moral 
courage to herald that tradition, to give it 
continued voice and to pledge to it an un- 
ashamed loyalty and devotion. 

For taking strong positions, for emphasiz- 
ing the value and virtue of loyalty and pa- 
triotism we kave been called unkind names 
and otherwise attacked. But neither the 
violence of the language nor the source from 
which it emanates shall deter us from our 
belief. The American Legion will continue 
to focus attention on the blessings-of our 
Nation’s constitutional form of government. 


- We shall continue our nationwide oratorical 


program in which more than 5 million boys 
and girls have participated in competition, 
in which knowledge of the Nation’s Consti- 
tution is the requirement. We shall con- 
tinue our all-inclusive magnificent child 
welfare program wherein last year we spent 
alone over $8 million. 

We shall continue to raise our voice in 
strong opposition to any traffic with com- 
munism, with its denial of God’s existence 
and its complete disregard for human dig- 
nity. We will continue and enlarge our great 
Boy’s State program wherein each summer 
we send thousands of outstanding high 
school boys to college campuses and other 
facilities to receive an intensive training in 
the operation of our form of government. 
We will always concern ourselves with the 
problem of veterans’ rehabilitation, feeling 
that a soldier is a special person, and de- 
spite the sporadic attacks and incidents, we 
shall, as members of the American Legion, 
strive to keep alive the spirit of patriotism, 
of love of God and country. This is our pur- 
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pose. This is our challenge. 
one, shall swerve us from it. 


On March 15-17, 1919, 463 officers and 
men of the AEF met in Paris, France. 
They represented the combat divisions 
and major units of the Service of Supply 
of the American Forces then in France. 
The announced purpose of the meeting 
was to form a veterans’ organization. 

Bennett Champ Clark, later Senator 
from Missouri, was elected as the first 
chairman of the meeting. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., one of the original group, 
was appointed to set up the first meeting 
in the United States. On May 8, 1919, in 
a theater in St. Louis, Mo., 1,100 dele- 
gates, representing all. of the Armed 
Forces and other veterans’ organizations 
met. 

It was in St. Louis that the immortal- 
ized preamble was put into final form: 
PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 

For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100-percent Amercanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our associations 
in the great wars; to inculcate a sense of 
individual obligation to the community, 
State and Nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace 
and good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of jus- 
tice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by our devo- 
tion to mutual helpfulness. 


The American Legion is a great patri- 
otic organization, dedicated and devoted 
to advancing the ideals of America—jus- 
tice, freedom, democracy, and loyalty— 
and to exalting, under the motto “For 
God and Country,” the sacredness of hu- 
man personality and the inestimable gift 
of American citizenship. 

Numbering its members in the mil- 
lions, the American Legion has become 
a great and influential organization. In 
just one of its many programs—child 
welfare—the Legion last year spent $8 
million. It has marshaled its resources 
on behalf of retarded children. It has 
used its facilities and its influence to re- 
lieve the loneliness and the financial dis- 
tress of the aged. 

Since its beginning, the American Le- 
gion has sought to raise the standard of 
patriotism, of respect for the flag, of 
reverence for men who fell in battle; and 
it has tried to enkindle in each man’s 
heart a love for his country. 

Because the American Legion must al- 
Ways speak with the strong voice of pa- 
triotism, of. knowledge, and of creative 
thinking, it needs and wants the mem- 
bership of all war veterans who believe 
in individual freedom in the days of 
dark peril. It also needs their active 
and thoughtful participation. 

I salute and thank God for the Amer- 
ican Legion and the VFW. Our country 
would be morally stronger, safe and se- 
cure, if all Americans would dedicate 
themselves to the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the American Legion. 

It is my belief that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people have 


No one, but no 
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deep respect and gratitude for the Amer- 
ican Legion. The deeds and records of 
this great and patriotic organization 
speaks for itself. 


Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education—WICHE—is an or- 
ganization which has been a source of 
real pride to the Western States. Rec- 
ognizing the interstate nature of the 
problems of education, our 13 Western 
States have attempted to meet their 
mutual problems by consulting fre- 
quently in order to make possible the 
most effective and efficient use of their 
total educational resources. 

Recently, a report was issued jointly 
by WICHE and the Council of State 
Governments, poining to the necessity 
of increasing the supply of trained per- 
sonnel to help curb juvenile delinquency. 
On the basis of this report, the Western 
Governor’s Conference established a 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has recently reported a 
bill, H.R. 12108, which would make 
available Federal assistance in the train- 
ing of these professional people so ur- 
gently needed in the fight against juve- 
nile crime. The bill has not yet been 
acted upon by the Committee on Rules, 
although a substantively identical] bill 
has been approved by the other body. 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
from Higher Education in the West, a 
WICHE publication, pointing up the 
need for the passage of such legislation, 
be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of these remarks: 

GOVERNORS URGE REGIONAL TRAINING FoR JD 
WORKERS 

The Western Governors’ Conference has 
established a committee on juvenile de- 
linquency, after hearing a WICHE-Council 
of State Governments report on western 
needs for expanded training and exchange 
of professional personnel in the juvenile 
corrections fleld. The committee will rec- 
ommend specific programs of action to the 
western States, and will attempt to “marshal 
all public and private efforts to combat 
juvenile delinquency” in the region. 

The Governors in setting up the commit- 
tee noted “shortages of professional skills 
available to the Western States” in the jJuve- 
nile corrections field. They urged that the 
Western States, with CSG and WICHE help, 
establish cooperative training programs and 
exchanges of information and expert per- 
sonnel in this specialty. 

The WICHE-CSG report was presented by 
Dr. Garrett Heyns, a member of the WICHE 
mental health council, and dealt with ways 
of improving facilities for “special problem” 
juvenile delinquents who are emotionally 
disturbed or mentally defective. It was de- 
veloped at the western Governors request, 
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with the help of U.S. Public Health Service 
officials and heads of Western State menta! 
hospitals, correctional schools, and schools 
for the mentally retarded. 

Strengthening of overcrowded, under- 
staffed western institutions with more highly 
trained professional personnel is the basic 
need in dealing better with special prob- 
lem juvenile delinquents in those institu- 
tions, the report said. Community-based 
agencies to combat juvenile delinquency 
should also be given more emphasis, it noted, 
and State institutions should work within 
a network of agencies concerned with the 
problem. 

Correction of delinquents in State insti- 
tutions is only one part of a larger problem 
close to all of us, Dr. Heyns noted; preven- 
tion is just as important. “Too many people 
are concerned momentarily—particularly if 
some act of vandalism occurs in the neigh- 
borhood—but they forget as soon as the 
police have taken over,” he said. Specially 
trained police officers, Juvenile court judges, 
and probation staffs are needed, with better 
public financial support, he stated. 

High-level inservice training programs for 
staffs of juvenile correction institutions in 
the region would help greatly, the report 
continued. It recommended interstate co- 
operation in the establishment of several 
types of training programs for professional 
personnel, along with better staff recruit- 
ment methods for these institutions. New 
ways must be found for training clinica) per- 
sonnel to apply psychiatric and social work 
knowledge in juvenile correction, the report 
said, since “there is likely to be a shortage 
of psychiatrists for a long time.” 


McCulloch’s Schedule of Conferences in 
the Fourth District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever official duties do 
not require him to be in Washington. 

When Congress recesses, I expect to 
return home and to be available for 
conferences and visits with residents of 
the Fourth District in the courthouse of 
each county seat between 8 a.m. and 
4 p.m., in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

Allen County, Lima: Tuesday, July 
19, and Wednesday, July 20. 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: 
Thursday, July 21. 

Darke County, Greenville: 
August 1. 

Mercer County, 
August 2. ; 

Miami County, 
August 3. 

Preble County, 
August 4. 

Shelby County, 
August 11. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 


Monday, 
Celina: Tuesday, 


Troy: Wednesday, 


Eaton: Thursday, 


Sidney: Thursday, 
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Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office, 
any time that Congress is not in session, 
except on the days scheduled above. 





Masterpiece of Patriotism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding a series of three articles on pa- 
triotism. They were written by Mr. 
George Todt, a columnist for the Valley 
Times, published in North Hollywood, 
Calif., and circulated in the district I 
represent. 

Mr. Todt’s editorial views would seem 
of importance not only to his readers but 
other Americans as well: 

(By George Todt) 


“When all else is lost, the future still 
remains’’—Bovee. 

What was probably the greatest ideological 
and moral message this writer has listened 
to in recent years was delivered in the Los 
Angeles Biltmore Bowl last Tuesday by At- 
torney Martin B. McKneally, national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

The occasion was the annual civic lunch- 
.eon sponsored by the Los Angeles American 
Legion Luncheon Club. Attending were 
more than 1,000 of the outstanding leaders 
of the southern California community. It 
was “a really big show.” 

The chairman and master of ceremonies 
for this worthwhile event was a World War 
I veteran and member of my own Hollywood 
Post 43, Robert Mitchell, president of Con- 
solidated Rock Products Co. His able as- 
sistants included such Legion standouts as 
Leon V. McCardle, Harry Engelund, Robert 
Berry, Leo Hubbard, William B. McKesson, 
Steve Foote, Harry Meyers and Al Weinberg. 

On November 2-3 I reported in this space 
& magnificent local address made by Com- 
mander MoKneally, a New Yorker, which I 
thought at the time would be difficult to top. 
But he did it at the Bowl last week. He 
was, in fact, even better than before. And 
this is the most interesting feature of all: 
McKneally employs no ghost writers—he 
wrote this particular speech by himself the 
night before. 

His delivery was excellent, reminding me 
somewhat of a young Douglas MacArthur, to 
whom McKneally bears a striking resem- 
blance. 

Let me bring to my readers some of the 
excerpts from the address which tmpressed 
me most by their correct patriotism and 
morality—which is the best kind of Ameri- 
can ideology. Consider these words: 

“One who visits this great community,” 


* said McKneally speaking of our own City of 


Angels, “full of industry and prosperity, 
blessed by great beauty and natural re- 
sources, unexcelled in its rise to eminence 
as one of the great cities of the world, and 
dedicated in its origin to the Mother of 
God, cannot but ask himself what lies ahead 
for Los Angeles and what lies ahead for the 
society and system which produced it? 
“Wi men here continue prosperous and 
free in an age in which personal liberty is 
dying all over the world? Will men’s pros- 
perity endure in an age in which enslaved 


men with enslaved minds have performed 
technological and engineering feats of in- 
credible dimensions? Will men remain ioyal 
to the values and virtues which alone guar- 
antee life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? Or will they be betrayed into a series 
of modifications and alterations of their 
basic thinking which will involve them in 
a full scale acceptance of a new philosophy 
of life based upon materialism alone? 

“Communism proposes that life is mate- 
rial and that man is a product of nature 
with no purpose, no will and no soul. This 
is a harsh doctrine but Communists believe 
it to be true—and they are ardent in their 
faith and faithful to their cause. Their 
cause is not a relative superiority in ballis- 
tics or space satellites, or trade or produc- 
tivity, or even military power. 

“This is not what they seek. It is noth- 
ing less than the domination of the Earth 
and all of its peoples that Communists de- 
mand of themselves, and they are capable 
of great sacrifices. Are we? Can we coun- 
ter their faith with one of our own? 

“If we cannot, then the city of Los An- 
geles is lost and so are all the people within 
it—for one can only fight the intensity of 
religious fervor by more religious fervor— 
and unless we believe that man was created 
by God in his image and likeness then we 
cannot fight communism, for that is the 
basic idea on which the conflict with Marx- 
ism exists. If we shall triumph in this 
struggle for men’s minds, we must redevelop 
among us a doctrine of belief. ; 

“And that, my dear friends, is what the 
American Legion is seeking to do. We have 
sought since the beginning to raise the 
standards of patriotism of respect for the 
flag, of reverence for men who fell in bat- 
tle—and we have tried to rekindle in each 
man’s heart a love for his country. 

“We have felt that this is necessary: for 
history is strewn with the wreckage of great 
nations whose citizens lost their regard for 
their country. And history also discloses 
that the most easily lost of man’s possessions 
is his freedom. 

“Our history, with all its sacrifices, means 
one thing to Legionnaires—and that is 
freedom.” 

LEGION’s VOICE STRONG 
(By George Todt) 

“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish with my country was my unalterable 
determination,” John Adams—Works. 

“For taking strong positions,” said Amer- 
ican Legion National Commander Martin 
McKneally to more than 1,000 civic leaders 
in the Los Angeles Biltmore Bowl last week, 
“for emphasizing the value and virtue of pa- 
triotism, we of the Legion have been de- 
nounced and insulted by certain people. 

“We have been called superpatriots, flag 
wavers and many unkind names—but 
neither the violence of the language nor 
the place from which it issues shall dis- 
suade us from our doctrine of belief * * * 

“We are not without pride in our record, 
and we are confident that everyone in this 
room approves of our pride. 

“The American Legion has been vigilant on 
the issue of communism. In 1933, the 
American Legion, through its national com- 
mander, raised its voice in strong opposition 
to any traffic with Communist tyranny. 
For it discerned too clearly that the Marxist 
philosophy with its denial of God's exist- 
ence, its proposals of egalitarianism and its 
disregard of human dignity, would lead to 
the abasement and slavery of men. 

“For this position, it has drawn the fire 
of some as being an abridger of freedom, an 
enemy of advancement, anti-intellectual, and 
of following a philosophy suited to another 
age. In short, of not knowing what it was 
all about, 


“We submit to you that the positions taken 
by the American Legion in its conventions 
have been based upon its doctrine of be- 
lief—belief in individual freedom—and the 
conviction that communism is its relentless 
enemy. 

“We have supported the principle that con- 
gressional committees are not only right, 
but are in duty bound to investigate in- 
fluences inimical to the best interests of 
American freedom. 

We have watched with mounting dismay 
the demeaning uses to which, in the last 
several years, the fifth amendment has been 
put by witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees. 

For their brazen and successful attempts 
at evasion, hundreds of witnesses who have 
availed themselves of the protection of the 
fifth amendment have been hailed across 
the land. 

And what of the men who asked the ques- 
tions to which the Nation deserved answers? 
No one needs to elaborate on that. 

Ledies and gentlemen, only minds calcified 


, by prejudice, vahity, and error can operate 


as if the freedom of the United States was 
in peril. We live in a highly confused world. 

The fifth amendment has become, in the 
words of a professor at Harvard, not a pro- 
tection for the innocent but a shield for the 
guilty—and a refuge for those who seek to 
avoid telling the truth. Flight from truth 
will serve neither man nor society. 

We have seen recently a strange spec- 
tacle of television programs whose stars were 
sunk deep in deception. We have been wit- 
ness to high tolerance on the part of too 
many of our people of this failure to serve 
truth. This constitutes a grave indictment 
of our schools and universities to teach the 
fundamental that truth is what man must 
live by. 

Far from being conditioned by compulsion 
to tell the truth, the university student in 
recent years has been conditioned by a com- 
pulsion to evade the truth. 

My friends, the crisis in which our country 
finds itself is essentially moral. It is a crisis 
of our own making. It is the blighted har- 
vest of three decades of drift and detachment 
from our historically moral moorings. 

The voice of the American Legion will al- 
ways be raised in defense of, and in behalf of, 
eternal verities. We have dared to stand on 
the ground of objective truth—and we stand 
there unmoved and uncompromised by those 
who criticize and would convert us in the 
name of modern materialism and relativism. 

When we have said that we object to the 
participation of Communists in the great 
communications arts, it is because we feel 
that a Communist is dedicated to a cause 
that does not serve the cause of truth and 
will, where he can, serve the lie. 

For this position, we have been accused 
of seeking to destroy an industry, of operat- 
ing beyond the field of our competence and 
of proceeding in ways that are not truly 
American. These crticisms we do not take 
too seriously—for we know that what we 
stand for is right and embraces the thinking 
of the millions of Americans whom we 
represent. 

In all these matters. which touch close to 
the very essence of -American beliefs, we shall 
be heard. 





PATRIOTISM NEEDS ORGANIZATION 
(By George Todt) 

“Liberty's in every blow; let us do or die,” 
Burns—Bruce to his men at Bannockburn. 

“I call to your attention as proof positive 
that the soul of America is in great danger,” 
said the American Legion national com- 
mander, Martin McKneally, as he addressed 
a large and distinguished civic audience in 
Los Angeles last week, “to a book of recent 
publication, written by Eugene Kinkead, 
entitled ‘In Every War But One.’ 
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“This book is a treatment of the collapse 
of morale among prisoners of war in Korea. 
One out of three technically collaborated 
with the enemy. One out of seven did the 
business of the enemy, 21 elected to remain 
with the enemy and 75 returned home as 
espionage agents of the enemy. Some 38 
percent died in captivity. No one escaped. 

“For the first time in America’s long record 
of military exertions, Americans were found 
to have lost the bond that unites free men 
together. 

“For the first time the inevitable kinship 
among men, which is the result of service 
to a great ideal, was broken and Americans 
were at war with one another—a war in 
many of its aspects more cruel and more dis- 
tressing than the one they fought with the 
enemy. 

“In this war, Americans fought Americans, 
Americans betrayed Americans, and Ameri- 
cans murdered Americans. 

“I suppose that unmatched in the whole 
catalog of human infamy will be the crime 
of one Gallagher who cast two of his fellow 
prisoners, sick with dysentery and fatigued 
to the bone, out into the night where they 
died of the cold in shock and in disbelief of 
their fate. 

“Where, I ask you, do you fit these statis- 
tics into a nation with an exalted mission— 
a mission which has never been matched in 
the history of mankind? 

“For the great burden of our country, 
ladies and gentlemen, is to keep the fires of 
individual freedom burning brightly in the 
hearts of all Americans—and to keep this 
America of ours clean and sure of its pur- 
pose as the continuing hope of all free men 
and women everywhere. 

“Not only must our sense of mission be 
strong but the policies of our country, in 
this duel with communism, must be courage- 
ous and responsive to the will of the people. 

“The Korean experience must never be al- 
lowed to happen again. In the home, in the 
school and in the church our youth must be 
taught that the principle of morality is alone 
for them. They must learn to direct respon- 
sibly their individual freedom and the way 
of life which produced it for them. 

“We, as members of the American Legion, 
strive to keep alive the spirit of patriotism 
and love of country. This is our challenge. 

“To those who have grown listless in their 
appreciation of individual freedom and the 
great gift of citizenship in our Nation, let us 
constantly recount for them their blessings. 
They are neatly summed up in a passage 
written by a refugee—one who came to these 
shores from Adolf Hitler’s concentration 
camps and eventually became a citizen of 
these United States. He wrote: 

“Tam an American citizen * * * a mem- 
ber of the greatest fraternity on earth * * * 
the brotherhood of free men because a mil- 
lion Americans have died and millions more 
have suffered in the wars of our Republic. 
I have greater freedom than any other citi- 
zen of any other nation in any other period 
of mankind. I have greater freedom to work, 
to worship, to love, to learn and to play. 
Mine is the freedom to compete, to invent, to 
save, to invest, to create, to promote and to 
own. I have freedom to choose, to join, to 
vote, to speak, to travel, and to walk erect 
with head held high. Iam to be my own self 
as a individual human soul. I am free to 
glorify God’.” 

It was on this note that Martin Mc- 
Kneally ended his address and one might 
have heard a pin drop in the Biltmore Bowl 
most of the time he was speaking—so rapt 
was the attention of his distinguished 
audience which comprised more than 1,000 
of the leading citizens of the Los Angeles 
area. The applause at the conclusion was 
deafening. 

In this and the preceding two articles I 
have brought my readers excerpts of the 
timely ideological message—based on mo- 
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rality and the spiritual heritage of America’s 
noble historical past—from an admirable 
and dedicated patriot who counsels us to 
take action now before it may be too late to 
save our God-inspired Republic. 

Since the precepts of the Founding 
Fathers of our country were based originally 
upon the moral principles of God, we may 
be sure that they are presentiy the princi- 
pal targets for destruction by anti-God 
forces among us today. What can we do to 
fight against such wicked and evil erosion? 

One practical step which could be of sig- 
nificant worth would be to beef up the mem- 
bership of the American Legion and other 
pro-American patriotic societies without de- 
lay. Why not? . 

Isn’t it something of a national disgrace 
that only one out of every six eligibles in the 
United States have seen fit to team up with 
the Legion to resist Communist inroads in 
our threatened land? 

And, specifically, how about the much- 
publicized Golden State—meaning Califor- 
nia, Bub—where less than 1 out of 20 eligi- 
bles have cared to share in responsibilities 
of citizenship? 

Let's think it over in the critical days 
ahead of us. 

How about that? 





Four Ways To Reduce Administrative De- 
lay—Address by Stuart Rothman, Gen- 
eral Counsel, National Labor Relations 
Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an informa- 
tive address delivered by Mr. Stuart 
Rothman, General Counsel, National La- 
bor Relations Board, which was delivered 
before the labor law section of the Ten- 
nessee Bar Association at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., on June 9, 1960. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Four Ways To RepUcE ADMINISTRATIVE DELAY 


(Remarks of Stuart Rothman, General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, before the labor law section, Ten- 
messee Bar Associations at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., June 9, 1960) 


Mr. Chairman, members and guests of the 
labor law section of the Tennessee Bar Asso- 
ciation, I consider the call to talk to the 
labor law section of the Tennessee Bar Asso- 
ciation a very high honor. It is a wonderful 
feeling to be here in this inspiring mountain 
retreat of Gatlinburg and in a room with 
fellow lawyers who meet without their briefs 
but who come in the spirit of doing what 
they can to raise the standards of justice. 

As an agency having a prime impact upon 
the welfare of employers and employees in 
America, we at the National Labor Relations 
Board are also interested in improving the 
administrative justice dispensed by our 
agency. 

The saying “justice delayed is justice de- 
nied” has perhaps become a cliche, but I 
believe it can now be fairly said that justice 
is no longer denied by delay in the proced- 
ures of the Office of the General Counsel. 
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I believe too that there has been a sincere 
willingness by practitioners before the 
agency to consider constructive changes ob- 
jectively and to help to make them effective 
if they will tend to give better service to the 
public, 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
until recently large backlogs in the Office 
of the General Counsel were considered com- 
monplace, chronic, and practically insur- 
mountable, This does not need to be the 
case in an administrative agency. Today 
these backlogs are gone, and what was con- 
sidered most difficult or almost impossible 
is accepted as commonplace and routine to- 
day. When a workload of more than 25,000 
case situations a year—each of which must 
be processed as a case of unique importance 
to the individuals affected—is fairly and 
quickly dispatched, as the Office of General 
Counsel has been trying to do, there con- 
tinues to be high hope for the administra- 
tive process as a way of achieving justice 
effectively in the modern society. 

But to discharge its mission an adminis- 
trative agency must have the confidence of 
the public it serves, and the first step to- 
ward earning such confidence again lies in 
the expeditious dispatch of the business en- 
trusted to it effectively and with integrity; 
with such detachment from any extraneous 
influences relating to the cases before it as 
to assure an impartial judgment. 

Time and performance improvements have 
not been made by the introduction of mass 
production methods which are an abomina- 
tion to the adjudicative process, but by more 
precise work and increased expertise on the 
part of the staff and by a more realistic use 
of statistical reporting as a tool. I can say 
from observation that it has not been done 
so as to cause a hardship to any of the staff. 

Early investigation of charges and precise 
decision making do not result in a speedup 
at the expense of quality. On the basis of 
investigation of any specific criticism in this 
respect, I am convinced to the contrary. 
And, as a matter of fact, quality evaluation 
techniques which the office has developed 
bear out this conclusion. An investigation 
started quickly, when the evidence is fresh 
and the factual situation needs a minimum 
of reconstruction, is a more rounded investi- 
gation. Precise decision making, based upon 
a better knowledge of the law and its appli- 
cation to the fuller facts, assures a more just 
result. 

With a little more time, a little more effort, 
and a limited number of additional manage- 
ment and procedural tmprovements, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board will be recog- 
nized by the public as being among the best, 
if not the best, of Government regulatory 
agencies, with its regional offices carrying out 
their functions fairly, expeditiously, and in 
the public interest. 


But the few additional procedural changes 
which should be made will require much un- 
derstanding between regional offices and pri- 
vate practitioners. I shall have more to say 
about the need for the regional offices and 
those in private practice to focus attention 
upon common problems in the functioning 
of the administrative machinery. 


Much has already been learned about deal- 
ing with the time factor in overcoming ad- 
ministrative backlogs and delay, and if you 
will allow me, I should like to review some 
parts of the work with you, because it be- 
comes important in considering what the 
office ought to do next to improve its service 
and its performance as an arm of govern- 
ment. The problem, of course, is one of 
doing things in a way which gets a hammer- 
lock on both the time and performance 
standards together. That is, as we isolate 


factors in the time problem and wrestle 
them down, it must be done with machinery 
which simultaneously identifies quality con- 
trol problems and feeds back improved qual- 
ity in regional and Washington performance. 
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Four broad areas or categories for con- 
centration in eliminating delay in the Office 
of the General Counsel have emerged from 
our experience and perhaps others may find 
some interest in what we have learned. 
These four principles relate to (1) work, (2) 
modern management procedures, (3) juris- 
tic science, and (4) communication. Very 
often the simplest solutions for improving 
the administrative process are missed or dis- 
regarded. 

The first principle for eliminating back- 
logs in the administrative process is for 
every member of the work force to devote 
a full day each workingday to the job. 

I have come to the belief that there prob- 
ably isn't any backlog problem in the Office 
which cannot, with the additional man- 
power which the Congress has given us, be 
eliminated through plain hard work. When 
hard, consistent work is applied to such 
problems, many troubles that appeared in- 
surmountable just seem to go away. 

The second principle in eliminating back- 
logs and overcoming delay is the inculcation 
of a positive attitude, if such a change is 
necessary, toward modern management im- 
provements and a willingness to accept such 
improvements if they will serve the pub- 
lic interest without sacrificing any proce- 
dural or substantive safeguards. 

Of course, management improvement may 
take many forms. You in Tennessee are un- 
doubtedly aware of some of them. For ex- 
ample, the Memphis subregional office has 
been elevated to the status of a regional 
office. This has expedited case handling be- 
tween the field and Washington. Task forces 
from other offices have been and are pres- 
ently being used at Memphis to put the 
office on a current basis. 

I do not think that we as an agency need 
to worry, as some bureaucrats are alleged to 
do, that if we reduce all backlogs within 
the agency we shall not have enough to 
keep us busy. Many improvements in this 
respect have already been accomplished and 
more are underway. 

In April 1959, 49 unfair labor practice 
hearings were closed, with a median age of 
139 days from the filing of the charge to 
close of hearing. In April 1960, 71 hearings 
were closed with a median age of 91.5 days. 
Stated differently, this means that in April 
1960, it was taking the average case only 
914% days to be processed from the filing of 
the charge to the close of the hearing before 
@ trial examiner. This is significant, too, in 
that the goal established for this phase of 
case handling, 90 days, has been all but 
achieved. 

On April 30, 1959, there were 1,838 unfair 
labor practice cases pending under pre- 
liminary investigation with a median age 
of 38 days. Today in this category there are 
pending 960 cases with a median age of 20.5 
days. This means that the backlog of cases 
in this phase of casehandling has been elimi- 
nated, and the regional offices are operating 
on a current basis because about 1,000 un- 
fair labor practice cases are filed each month. 


The important thing, we have learned, is 
that once the regions and Washington over- 
come their backlogs we are then in a position 
to avoid their recurrence and the task of op- 
erating on a current basis seems to be easier. 


In April 1959, 95 unfair labor practice 
complaints issued within a median time of 
78 days from filing of the charge to the issu- 
ance of complaint. In April 1960,°'126 com- 
plaints issued within a median time of 
44 days. This means that the time re- 
quired to process a case in this phase 
of casehandling has been reduced by more 
than a month, with a reduction of more than 
40 percent within the past year. 

The months of April 1959 and April 1960 
have been selected because they are typical 
and comparative. The office has been op- 
erating on these new time schedules for 
several months, in some cases since the first 
of the year, 
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But aside from median or average sta- 
tistics, which do not mean too much to the 
individual litigant or to me because what 
happens in specific cases is what really 
counts, this agency had a backlog of 700 
unfair labor practice cases in July of 1959 
that had not been investigated in 30 days. 
It is a rare case today when complete investi- 
gation and regional office disposition on the 
merits has not been made within 20 days 
from the date of filing of the charge, and 
30 days is now the outside or overage limit 
for the investigation and disposition of an 
unfair labor practice charge on its merits. 

Today with regional offices on a current 
basis, 88 percent of all unfair labor practice 
cases brought before the agency are finally 
disposed of within a month of the time 
they are filed. 

Management improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act were included in two programs 
known as Operation 60 and Operation 
Challenge. We think that, allowing for 
certain things that had to be done anyway, 
there has been a direct causal relationship 
between these programs and the improve- 
ments which have taken place. 

In essence, Operation 60 was a training 
program in the 60-day period between the 
enactment and effective date of the 1959 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. Op- 
eration Challenge started, and continues, 
as a long-range sustained effort in two parts; 
the first, to defeat delay through manage- 
ment improvements, taking into considera- 
tion what can be learned from modern busi- 
ness Management and judicial administra- 
tion, and second, to insure precision and in- 
creased expertise in the judgment factor of 
administrative decision in the Office of the 
General Counsel by careful selection and 
training of personnel and other internal per- 
sonnel actions. Emphasis on the quality of 
the staff is especially important in an ad- 
ministrative agency for many reasons, but 
one is that to deserve public confidence, each 
member of the staff must conduct himself 
so as to maintain detachment from alliances 
which in any way may give the semblance 
of partiality. 

It is said that the trial of any civil case, 
generally speaking, should take place not lat- 
er than 6 months after the filing of the case. 
It goes without saying that an administra- 
tive trial without a jury should take place 
more quickly. But I submit that the recent 
performance in this respect of the Office of 
the General Council and the Division of 
Trial Examiners is most creditable. At the 
present time, generally speaking, less than 
30 days elapse from the issuance of the com- 
plaint in an unfair labor practice case to 
a trial on the merits. For this I must salute 
the Division of Trial Examiners who, with 
the Office of General Council, have reduced 
the trial calendar from a 14-week period to 
a 5-week period in the short time between 
February and June of this year. 

Representation cases have not, of course, 
been overlooked in this program to reduce 
backlog and expedite case handling. On 
December 1, 1959, 29 percent of all repre- 
sentation cases in the pre-election stage 
were overage. Less than 3.9 percent are in 
this category today. On December 1, 1959, 
more than 61 percent of the postelection 
cases in which objections or challenges to the 
election had been filed were overage. To- 
day there are no overage cases in this cate- 
gory. 

Of course, backlogs have a way of accu- 
mulating unexpectedly and to prevent them, 
regions must be constantly on the alert. 
But even beyond that, we must ever be on 
the lookout for new methods for adminis- 
trative improvements. 

Let us turn now to the third principle for 
eliminating delay in the administrative 
process, and that is by applied juristic science 
as distinguished from internal management 
improvements along administrative lines. 
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I have had occasion in another talk to 
liken the several regions of the National 
Labor Relations Board to an administrative 
judicial circuit of its own, consisting of some 
30 administrative judicial districts; that the 
territorial areas of the various regional and 
subregional offices. 

It seems that in some of these districts, 
office personnel and practitioners, generaliy 
spaking, have apparently operated on that 
theory that the only way to dispose of pend- 
ing cases is to try them; at least, that is what 
appears from certain statistical studies we 
have completed as a part of Operation 
Challenge. Large parts of regional efforts 
and facilities as well as the time of regional 
personnel and private practitioners, are de- 
voted to trials. 

For example, a statistical study based on 
the period July 1 through March 31, 1960, 
shows that only 21.7 percent of all meritori- 
ous unfair labor practice cases were settled 
in two of our largest regional officers. Two 
others, one in the South and one in the 
Midwest, had only slightly better records. 
On the other hand, 80 percent of the meri- 
torious cases were settled without the neces- 
sity for litigation in the Memphis office. 
One of our northeastern offices and one on 
the west coast follow close behind. The 
national average for meritorious cases set- 
tled without litigation was 47.6 percent dur- 
ing this period. There seems to be no geo- 
graphical connection between offices where 
a majority of the cases are settled and those 
where most of the cases go to a hearing. 
Therefore, our efforts to increase the number 
of cases that are settled must be nationwide. 

The NLRB administrative process insofar 
as it pertains to the trial of cases, exhaus- 
tion of appeals, and possible judicial review, 
will probably continue to be a slow process 
or appear to be a slow process even with the 
improved management procedures we all 
seek. This is because the trial of any case 
is slow work. Modern judicial administra- 
tion indicates that trial processes are hard 
pressed to lick backlogs alone, and this seems 
to be as true for the administrative as well 
as the judicial process. Trial litigation can 
take a long time, and the ultimate resolution 
of the legal question may leave the parties 
without real satisfaction as to the outcome, 
or may even leave in question whether sub- 
stantial justice has been done. 

But our democratic processes, it is said, 
must demonstrate their efficiency. We in 
the administrative process must solve our 
problems not only efficiently, but to the 
satisfaction of the people. A case which 
takes a long time to try and to resolve on 
appeal may not satisfy the expectations of 
the people directly affected. 

Since the practice of law is a public serv- 
ice, from time to time we need to look 
beyond the mechanistic application of the 
statute and try to discern its true meaning 
in terms of the legislatively intended objec- 
tives for the individual men and women who 
are the employees and employers subject to 
the act. When these persons have troubles 
that may be resolved quickly and justly, are 
they concerned with long-drawn-out trial 
litigation, looking toward long-range inter- 
pretations for the benefit of the business 
community as a whole, or to remedies which 
in the end may not reduce the disturbance,. 
or are they interested in ending their own 
troubles and getting back to an amicable 
employer-employee relationship? 

It is submitted that if our regional studies 
in this area mean anything, and given the 
confidence in the workings of the National 
Labor Relations Board I have mentioned, 
there are situations where the individuals 
interested in an unfair labor practice charge 
could seek to avoid the necessity for the trial 
of issues and consider the increasing use of 
voluntary informal avenues of settlement. 


I suggest that tendencies toward informal 
settlement should be encouraged in those 
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regions where experience reveals that the 
media of amicable informal settlement have 
not been used nearly as extensively as in 
other regions. Informal disposition is a par- 
t_cularly honorable method of ending a dis- 
pute in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions because in so many instances it is not 
feasible for the contesting parties to sever 
their relationship and it is often desirable 
for the disputants to agree to make up 
quickly. 

Of course, there will be many situations 
under the new act which raise novel ques- 
tions of law that may not be subject to 
amicable and informal settlement, or the 
parties just cannot agree with the region on 
its factual analysis. But after a thorough 
study of our regional experience under Op- 
eration Challenge, the Office of the General 
Counsel is now proposing that more effort be 
made in a number of regions to encourage 
settlements of disputes that ought to be 
&ettled, 

In each region all cases that, after inves- 
tigation, have been found to have merit will 
go in an informal fashion before a settle- 
ment officer who will usually be the regional 
director himself. 

In other words, after a determination that 
an unfair labor practice charge has merit, 
the parties should go almost immediately 
into conference with the regional director 
or his representative. This unquestionably 
is the practice in many regions and it will 
become the practice in many more regions. 
Regional officers will know that they cannot 
force settlement, nor can this Agency medi- 
ate disputes arising out of economic ques- 
tions. We shall seek, however, to offer liti- 
gants practical methods for obtaining more 
speedy justice in cases arising under the act. 

It is not necessary to give this confer- 
ence a special name. It is an informal pro- 
cedure through which the issues in a dis- 
pute may be truly joined. In the process, 
unquestionably the relative wisdom of set- 
tlement over any other course of action will 
be considered and encouraged. If settle- 
ment is not reached, the conference will at 
least have the desirable effect of sharpening 
the issues and eliminating matters that could 
be taken care of in a pretrial conference. 

We are all aware that the most litigated 
etatute on the books is the Taft-Hartley Act. 
As a result there is a continuous outpouring 
of cases which find their way into the judi- 
cial processes and add to the burdens of 
the judicial system. We have a duty, I be- 
lieve, to do what we can fairly and equita- 
bly to minimize the number of cases which 
must enter the judicial stream. That, as I 
understand it, is one of the purposes of the 
administrative process. 


There is no magical formula for avoiding 
controversy and ‘litigation or encouraging 
informal disposition of disputes. If there 
were, there would be no problem. For suc- 
cess, each regional office must have the con- 
fidence of the public it serves. The aim of 
projects such as Operation 60 and Operation 
Challenge has been to improve regional of- 
fice quality and operating proficiency so as 
to merit this confidence. 

If we are to be accorded the special rec- 
ognition due an administrative organization 
because of its expertise in its particular field, 
then it is our duty to act as experts and to 
be experts. The avoidance of unnecessary 
litigation which taxes the facilities of the 
organization and of the courts as well, ts, 
and should be, a part of that expertise. 

Improvement in techniques and facilities 
for the informal resolution of disputes aris- 
ing under the Taft-Hartley Act should re- 
sult in derivative administrative benefits. 
Experience has taught us that there is less 
tendency to file the frivolous or strategic un- 
fair labor practice charge when it is known 
that it will be investigated immediately. 
With the clearing up of the trial calendars, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that if there 
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are fewer cases to be tried, cases can be 
eliminated earlier which are strategic only 
and are not settled until “high on the court- 
house steps.” 

+ s e - * 

In addressing the American Bar Assocla- 
tion in 1958, the Chief Justice of the United 
States concluded his remarks on the need 
for improvements in judicial administration 
by saying: 

“Finally, I urge all of you—in every juris- 
diction—to fight court congestion as you 
would a plague, and to eliminate stoppages 
and delays from whatever cause, regardless 
of the effort called for or the personal feel- 
ings involved.” 

We may well ask whether this appeal is not 
equally applicable to the interrelated ad- 
ministrative process. With this question I 
shall leave this subject, but not without 
first thanking you for the opportunity of as- 
sessing the general situation of the place of 
procedural improvements in the regional per- 
formance of the NLRB; one of our basic 
current problems. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions 
you may have, if I can, concerning the office's 
procedures, or any developments in the sub- 
stantive law arising under the new act. 





The Lowell, Mass., Fire 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I spoke on Monday of the tre- 
mendously spectacular fire that took 
place just two buildings from my office 
in Lowell, Mass. I spoke of the heroism 
of the chief of the fire department, Mr. 
Fracis Kelleher, who directed the fire- 
fighting. In the beginning the fire was 
completely out of hand. It was a roar- 
ing, raging fire. It did not seem possible 
that anyone could survive. The picture 
which I have in my hand shows the fire 
when it was raging at its worst, but the 
firemen, with the help of other coop- 
erating firemen from other towns in 
my district got it under control and 
eventually put it out. They performed 
herculean service. 

I spoke of certain persons the other 
day who showed great heroism and great 
executive ability. I would like to speak 
again of the head of the fire depart- 
ment at Lowell, who directed all the fire- 
fighting activities, and of the firefight- 
ers from other towns in my district and 
from the U.S. Air Force firefighters from 
Bedford in my district who volunteered 
their services. I would like to speak also 
of the action by the police department 
in Lowell that worked tirelessly, getting 
people out of the way who had been 
overcome by the fire, by the fumes, by 
the smoke. And I would like to tell the 
people here that nobody was seriously 
injured and nobody was killed. It is 
almost beyond belief that that could 
have happened in such a raging fire. It 
was a miracle. But the firemen put a 
moat of water around the building. 

I would like to speak of the very great 
and efficient action of our postmaster at 
Lowell, Mr. James Gallagher, who sent 
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away his disabled veterans who worked 
there, those who had any difficulty with 
their lungs. Then he put one of the post 
office custodians, Mr. Kenneth Earle, and 
Arthur Garrabedian on the roof with 
hose and (fire-protection apparatus. 
Nothing happened to the post office 
building. That would have gone also if 
it had not been that they had got the 
fire under control or if the wind had 
changed. 

Then there was the auditorium be- 
yond, the Lowell Auditorium. That 
would have gone, too, if they had not 
had the fire under control. 

I am so sincerely grateful to the 
Lowell people for their wonderful self- 
sacrifice and their real heroism and for 
the way in which they adjusted them- 
selves to the demands of this terribly 
spectacular fire. 

The Lowell Sun Newspaper Building 
where I have my office, was so very near 
the fire and the people in it, like the 
owners, Mr. John and Mr. Clement Cos- 
tello, behaved remarkably when they 
had burning sticks coming over on their 
window ledges. But still they kept the 
fire away, and remained calm. 

I have such pride, Mr. Speaker, in my 
Lowell people. I wish you all knew 
them. They are modest and great 
Americans. 





Colorful “First” for Greater Portland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1 of this year, there appeared in the 
Portland, Maine, Press Herald an arti- 
cle describing a picturesque and colorful 
telephone book cover, depicting many 
aspects of Maine’s economy. The occa- 
sion for this “first” in the area served 
by the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is the 200th anniversary of 
Cumberland County. I commend the 
progressive officials of the phone com- 
pany for this excellent example of par- 
ticipation in the ceremony of the area 
they represent. The article follows: 
Greater PorTLAND PHONE Supscrisers To 

Get Co.torruL Drrecrorres Next WEEK 

(By Charles C. Sutton) 

Greater Portland telephone subscribers 
are in for a colorful “‘first.”’ 

New directories, to be issued next week, 
will have a full color cover instead of the 
traditional pale green. 

Dana A. Jordan, Portland manager of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
said Thursday the colorfully designed cov- 
ers are the first ones ever printed for the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph sys- 
tem. 

“Actually they are an outgrowth of the 
1959 directories which featured black and 
white designs,” Jordan said. 

In addition to a multitude of colors, the 
covers give a plug to the 200th anniversary 
of Cumberland County by displaying the 
celebration’s seal in a prominent place, 

Joseph A. Kilbride, chairman of the Cum- 
berland County anniversary, told Jordan his 
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committee was very pleased the telephone 
company dedicated the full-color cover to the 
county’s bicentennial. 

William A. Hatch, assistant executive man- 
ager of the Maine Publicity Bureau, con- 
gratulated Jordan on the “spanking” new 
cover. 

He wrote Jordan: 

“This year, Portland, Cumberland County, 
and the State will get an even greater boost 
from this beautiful, full color, layout fea- 
turing many phases of Maine’s economy.” 

Hatch referred to the numerous sketches 
showing Maine products, vacational attrib- 
utes, and industries. 

He also noted the book was printed on 
Maine-made paper. New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. spends $5 million a year for 
Maine papers.) 

Hatch also said the book would be of 
great promotional value to the State. 

According to Jordan 100,000 new telephone 
books are being published. He said 5,000 
will be sent out of State to libraries, indus- 
tries, hotels, chambers of commerce, and 
others. 

Aside from the cover, Jordan said the 
book would be slightly larger—some 1,500 
new customers will be listed. 

“It will have 133 pages of numbers in- 
stead of the present 127,” he added. 

The front section will also have more in- 
formation on dialing, telephone procedures, 
and so forth, and a larger area for writing 
down emergency numbers. 

Others to get an early glimpse of the cover 
were Charles O. Spear, Jr., chairman of the 
county commissioners; Mitchell Cope, 
chairman of the Portland City Council; and 
William S. Linnell, president of the Greater 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Spear said the commissioners were 
“pleased and proud” of the new cover. Cope 
found it “very attractive” and a good adver- 
tisement for Portland and the surrounding 
area. 

Linnel termed it a rare incident when a 
public utility puts so much effort and con- 
sideration into publicizing the area it serves. 

The new directories will arrive in Port- 
land Tuesday by truck. Distribution will 
start Wednesday morning. 





Price Bill Strengthens Relationships Be- 
tween United States and Ryukyu Is- 
lands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1157, 
the Price bill, a bill to assist in the eco- 
nomic development of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, is now the law of the land. The 
author of this bill is the most distin- 
guished Congressman from the State of 
Illinois, the Honorable MELVIN PRICE. 
Many Members of this body have had 
the opportunity of visiting the Ryukyu 
Islands in the recent years. I am most 
certain that all of such Members will 
agree that of all the legislation relat- 
ing to the Ryukyus that we have con- 
sidered in the body, the Price bill has 
generated the greatest interest and con- 
cern among the Ryukyuans. The news 
of the enactment of the Price bill has 
been received in the Ryukyus with great 
joy and favor. The Price bill will un- 
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doubtedly foster better and friendlier 
American-Ryukyuan relationship. The 
Congress of the United States owes a 
great debt of gratitude to the Honorable 
MELVIN Price for his deep understanding 
of and the forward looking approach to 
the problems of the Ryukyuans. Re- 
cently, the gentleman from Illinois re- 
ceived two telegrams from the Ryukyus. 
One, from the Honorable Seisaku Ota, 
the chief executive of the government 
of the Ryukyu Islands; and the other 
from General Booth, U.S. High Commis- 
sioner. These telegrams very clearly ex- 
press the great gratitude of the Ryukyu- 
ans. I am taking leave to insert these 
two telegrams into the Recorp for con- 
sideration by the Members of this body. 

The telegram to Congressman PRICE 
from the High Commissioner, General 
Booth, follows: 

Deeply appreciate your sustained interest 
in the Ryukyu Islands. Passage of the Price 
bill is being interpreted locally as a reflec- 
tion of your personal interest in the welfare 
and well-being of the Ryukyuan people and 
this strengthens the relationships between 
the United States and the Ryukyus. I have 
transmitted your message to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and he has asked me to express his 
gratitude. You will be hearing soon from 
him personally. 


Subsequently, Congressman PRICE re- 
ceived the following message from the 
chief executive, Seisako Ota: 


We are highly gratified that H.R. 1157 was 
finally approved by the Congress, thanks to 
your continued efforts. This legislation is 
sure to promote greatly economic and social 
development of the Ryukyus. Your accom- 
plishments for the Ryukyus Islands will long 
live in the mind of the Ryukyuan people. 
On behalf of all the Ryukyuan people I 
hereby express our hearty gratitude for your 
distinguished services. 





Problems of Safety in the Electric 
Utility Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
ter of industrial safety is one which 
affects the livelihood, well-being and 
happiness of most American families. 
It is a matter to which this Congress has 
directed considerable attention in the 
past and it is a matter which requires 
our continued concern and considera- 
tion. Nothing could be more clear than 
that safety standards and regulations 
which may be adequate today will be 
rendered obsolete by the technology of 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, this is particularly true 
in the electric utility field. The respon- 
sibility for safety in this area is extra- 
ordinary in that accident hazard is 
inherent in the duties and service per- 
formed by utility workers. An employee 
of an electric utility company must be 
concerned not only for his own life, but 
for the safety of his coworkers and the 
general public as well. Making this 
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triple responsibility even more demand- 
ing is the serious handicap under which 
the utility worker must perform his work 
as a result of inadequate safety measures 
and out dated safety equipment. 

In the electric utility industry, it is 
essential that limitations be placed on 
the number of consecutive hours worked, 
that certain. procedures be established 
and followed in deenergizing electrical 
conductors or equipment for mainte- 
nance purposes, and that safety require- 
ments be established for work within 
contact distance or for equipment ener- 
gized at a high voltage. This giant in- 
dustry, while striving to satisfy the 
increasing demands of its consumers by 
expanding the systems of distribution 
and modernizing the techniques of gen- 
erating power, has failed for budgetary 
or other reasons to demonstrate a pro- 
portionate concern for the safety of its 
employees. Thus, voltage limitations 
are designed for the lower primary volt- 
ages of a bygone era and enclosures of 
modern high speed generators and tur- 
bines do not provide adequate protection 
from moving parts. 

The neglect of the electric utility in- 
dustry in this area becomes clear from 
a study of safety records—which, when 
available, are far from complete. For 
example, the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Edison Electric Institute 
published a summary report of fatalities 
which listed 136 fatalities for 1955. This 
figure, while alarmingly high, includes 
only members of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. What about the fatalities of the 
nonmembers—independents, municipal- 
ities, REA and other cooperatives? 
Figures for these utility companies are 
not readily available but one can easily 
imagine the impact their statistics would 
have on the overall picture. 

The number of fatal injuries reflects 
only a part of the disturbing accident 
figures. Included in this grim picture 
must be the accidents which leave vic- 
tims either totally or partially disabled. 
In 1958, 7.1 percent of the disabling in- 
juries in the private electric light and 
power utility industry resulted in perma- 
nent impairment. This was a higher 
permanent impairment ratio than oc- 
curred in any other section of the 
transportation and public utility indus- 
try, the contract construction industry 
and, with few exceptions, the mining 
industry. The average time length of 
disability per injury was 226 days. 

In my opinion, the accident rate itself 
is compelling reason for consideration of 
legislation to establish a uniform code 
of safety regulations for the electric 
utility industry. But the tragic accident 
record has equally discouraging col- 
lateral aspects which must also be con- 
sidered. Economic loss to the worker, 
his family, the company and the com- 
munity is staggering. The accident rec- 
ord of one Ohio company—the Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Co.—affords 
an example of how great this wage-time 
loss is in terms of lost purchasing power 
and diminished consumer demand. 

Statistics for the Columbus district for 
1955 show a loss of 6,263 days, based on 
an average hourly wage rate of $2.09, 
amounting to a total wage loss to injured 
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employees of $104,717.36. In 1956, the 
wage loss rose to $153,410.32 when in- 
jured employees lost 8,837 workdays. 
Again, these are only one company’s 
figures. And, of course, there are no 
Statistics, figures, reports or records by 
which we can measure the discomfort 
and insecurity of a worker and his fam- 
ily during the days lost, nor is there any 
way to ease the pain when a family loses 
its breadwinner completely. 

Several recommendations have been 
put forth for remedial legislation by 
Congress which would improve safety 
requirements and conditions in the util- 
ity industry. At this point, it might be 
well to recall that it was not too many 
years ago that mine workers were 
urgently pleading for better safety regu- 
lations and that the 77th Congress saw 
fit to enact legislation resulting in vastly 
improved working conditions. 

As a first step, uniform minimum 
safety standards should be established. 
The present safety record and the 
miserable failure of many companies to 
follow adequate safety procedures are 
evidence enough of the need for indus- 
trywide safety regulations. Such regu- 
lations could be either statutory require- 
ments or regulations prescribed by a 
Government agency. The statutory re- 
quirements might be used for certain 
basic rules, such as limitation on the 
number of consecutive hours worked, 
materials used for protection of wires, 
and so forth, but the establishment of a 
safety agency would appear to offer sev- 
eral advantages. Such an agency, com- 
posed of persons familiar with the field 
of industrial safety and in particular 
with the problems of the electric utility 
industry would be competent to estab- 
lish effective safety regulations and be- 
cause of its continuing responsibility in 
the field would be able to modify and 
streamline safety requirements to keep 
pace with technical innovations. 

Closely related to the establishment 
of a code of minimum safety regulations 
is the necessity for adequate inspection. 
Inspection of safety equipment to deter- 
mine whether it meets standards estab- 
lished by the safety agency, and appro- 
priate approval stamps issued to the 
equipment manufacturer should be re- 
quired. Inspections should be made of 
electric utility plants to determine ex- 
istence and degree of danger. In cases 
of immediate hazard the agency should 
be empowered to order the removal of 
workers from the area as well as require 
corrective action. Inspection would be 
an essential tool in the enforcement of 
minimum safety regulations. 

Accident reporting would be a third 
arm of the projected safety program for 
electric utility industry. Included 
within the statutory framework of the 
safety agency should be authority to re- 
quire that all accidents be immediately 
reported and a uniform method of ac- 
cident recording should be established 
for this purpose. Although most States 
require a report of accidents and fatali- 
ties, the time lapse between occurrence 
of the accident and filing of the report 
varies with each jurisdiction. In addi- 
tion, the accident records of the State 
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utility commissions are often incomplete 
and not readily available. 

The effectiveness of any safety pro- 
gram depends in large measure upon the 
expertness with which accident and 
other investigations are conducted. Far 
too many accidents are now attributed 
simply to that nebulous cause—human 
error. The challenge is to determine 
what factors cause or contribute to this 
human error and to define areas of acci- 
dent potential. Investigation of every 
fatal mishap and spot checks of other 
less serious accidents by trained person- 
nel are needed to track down accident 
causes and furnish vital accident pre- 
vention information. 

These, then, are a few of the possible 
approaches to improving the safety rec- 
ord of electric utility companies. Per- 
haps the most serious problem in initiat- 
ing a safety program is to determine just 
where the responsibility lies. Voluntary 
action by individual companies has, to 
date, been inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. Employee-company safety com- 
mittees are desirable but hardly the an- 
swer to a nationwide problem. It would 
appear, therefore, that the existing ac- 
cident record in the electric utility in- 
dustry calls for responsible Government 
action. In the absence of an effective 
industry program, it is only at the Gov- 
ernment level that safety standards can 
be instituted and enforced. Creation of 
a new Government regulatory agency or 
additional authority delegated to an ex- 
isting agency is necessary for the per- 
formance of the functions which I have 
suggested. Provision could thus be made 
for both a safety agency and for a board 
of review to be staffed by company and 
worker representatives. 

There is ample precedent for authority 
to regulate within the utility industry. 
The Federal Coal Mine Inspection Act of 
1941 and the 1952 Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act are similar legislative actions 
which have been taken in another in- 
dustry. Although the electric utility 
worker is not faced with the kind of ac- 
cident that reach the catastrophic pro- 
portions of the major mine disasters, the 
overall record of deaths and disabling ac- 
cidents is great enough to warrant con- 
sideration of the advisability of legisla- 
tion in this important field. 





‘Senator Kennedy and Civil Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial from the June 29, 1960, 
issue of the La Porte (Ind.) Herald- 
Argus, a first-class newspaper published 
in my district, concerning the views of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable JoHn F. KEN- 
NEDY, On the important issue of civil 
rights. 
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As the La Porte Herald-Argus says, 
Senator KENNEDY’s recent speech in 
Washington in the presence of African 
diplomats “added to his stature as a 
politician who speaks out bluntly and 
courageously on basic principles to which 
he adheres.” 
The editorial] follows: 
KENNEDY AND INTEGRATION 


At a recent Washington luncheon and in 
the presence of African diplomats from both 
established and newly independent nations 
of that continent, Senator Kennepy added 
to his stature as a politiclan who speaks out 
bluntly and courageously on basic principles 
to which he adheres. His forthright pro- 
nouncement of his antipathy to segregation 
was certain to arouse heightened anger 
among the Dixiecrats and other Deep South 
traditionalists who bitterly insist there will 
be no change in the racial situation—ever. 

The Senator might be accused by his po- 
litical foes in the Democratic Party of shoot- 
ing down a strawman inasmuch as the Deep 
South Democratic politicians consistently 
oppose him for the presidential nomination 
and want either Senator JOHNSON or some 
completely unreconstructed rebel like Sen- 
ator EASTLAND, but at least the Massachusetts 
candidate made it crystal clear he favors a 
more aggressive program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help bring about integration and 
equal rights. 

This Nation's efforts, he said at the lunch- 
eon, “must increase to achieve equal access 
to the voting booth, to the schoolroom, to 
jobs, to housing and the public facilities, 
including lunch counters.’’ The Senator 
continued by endorsing the sit-in as a legit- 
imate, peaceful way to win equality. “It's 
a good sign—a sign of increased responsibil- 
ity, of good citizenship, of the American 
spirit come alive again,” he declared in re- 
ferring further to Negro students and their 
sit-in demonstrations in eating places. 

The Senator also aimed a dart at the 
Union of South Africa's apartheid policy of 
separateness for Negroes, and told the Afri- 
can diplomats that the U.S. must have a 
threefold role in Africa, to aid in education 
there, to help Africans to have more food and 
to ald with development capital for young 
African nations. 

In trying to assess the political advantages, 
and those are always a factor when a man 
seeks the Presidency as ardently as does 
KenNepby, his luncheon remarks place him 
solidly in that segment of his party which 
is liberal in its race relations attitude and 
believes the United States is lagging badly 
in its attention to human rights and mate- 
rial devlopment where races of color are 
concerned. His attitude should further 
strengthen his already considerable strength 
in northern urban Democratic ranks, it also 
represents an effort to broaden the image of 
the candidate as a man well aware of his 
Nation's global tasks and responsibilities. 





Why an Apology? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I would 
include a timely and important editorial 
viewpoint by Mr. George Todt, columnist 
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for the Valley Times, published in North 
Hollywood, Calif., and circulated in my 


district. 

The U-2 incident has been viciously 
attacked by the press. Here is a news- 
paperman’s refreshing view: 

WHY AN APpoLocr? 
(By George Todt) 

“What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.”—American proverb. 

The asinine nonsense that this Nation 
ought to bow its collective head in shame 
and mortification over the much-discussed 
Lockheed U-2 reconnaissance plane inci- 
dent is almost too idiotic to comment upon. 
Almost, but not quite. 

Why should we apologize for “getting thar 
fustest with the mostest,” as capable old 
General Forrest used to say? The Reds, par- 
ticularly the Soviet Union, have been giving 
us the business for years. They had their 
spies here even during World War II, while 
we were busy feeding and saving them from 
Adolf Hitler. 

Ever hear the old saw about “biting the 
hand that feeds you”? Ask the Soviets how 
this is done. They are past masters of the 
game. Their treachery is only matched by 
their ingratitude. 

I was merely one of many millions of 
Americans who fought for our country in 
the last war, but I would Like to have the 
privilege of saying Just one word to Mr. K. 
now as he berates Presidemt Eisenhower over 
the U-2 incident. And that one word is: 
Phooey. Maybe an even better word choice 
would be: Phony. 

Either way is all right with me. As 
Khrushchev and his many heroes of the 
Soviet Union scream like wounded eagles 
because our planes have demonstrated their 
capability to penetrate the aerial defenses 
of the U.S.S5.R., we can afford to be happy 
about it. 

I think we have a better chance for peace 
now that the “Butcher of the Ukraine” has 
the picture of U.S. airpower im better perspec- 
tive. Our planes have been going too high 
for Mr. K.’s vaunted rockets to knock down 
in the past. How couid he stop a mass at- 
tack by SAC in the near future? (Provided 
he asks for it.) 

What right has Mr. K. te protest our gain- 
ing intelligence of his installations? Hasn't 
he been doing the same to us? What about 
our stolen atom secrets? The spy rings op- 
erating out of Red consulates and embassies? 

The quisling “Communist Party of the 
United States,” an information-gathering ap- 
paratus for the massive war machine housed 
in the Kremlin? 

What has now been revealed, to Mr. K.'s 
vast chagrin, is that modern American tech- 
nology housed in a high-flying U-2 can take 
as many pictures as thousands of Communist 
spies operating on the ground in the 
United States. We have simply beaten them 
at their own intelligence game. 

It is all very well for Khrushchev to insist 
that we should not penetrate the skies over 
Russia to take pictures of his’ military in- 
stallations. But what about the numerous 
land-based Red spies here? Is it right to ask 
that one of us give up his advantage, and not 
the other one? I, for one, do not think so. 

Now is the time for us to put the old 
Mosiac Code into practice: an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth. If the Reds want us to 
withdraw aerial reconnaissance flights—let 
them withdraw their quisling party espionage 
apparatus from our soll. 

It can be done whenever Moscow gives the 
nod to its flunkies tm the United States. 
The later invariably do whatever instructed 
by their Kremlin masters. So why not bar- 
gain together? 

Let's permanently withdraw our U-2 flights 
only on condition that the Kremlin make 
concessions to us, too. Let the Soviets give 
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the order to the comrades in the United 
States to cease and desist their fifth column 
activities forthwith. Otherwise more flights 
from our side over the U.S.S.R. 





Need for Coodinated Defense of the Free 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
draw the attention of this body to a most 
timely and significant address prepared 
for delivery by my predecessor in the 
House, Senator KENNETH B. KEATING be- 
fore the New York State Convention of 
the Italian-American War Veterans, at 
Feochester, N.Y., on June 18. Senator 
KEATING was unable to attend this con- 
vention in person, because of the ex- 
tended sessions of the Senate. In his 
absence, the Senator’s speech was read 
by Judge John J. Lomenzo, an eminent 
Rochester jurist who has long been an 
outstanding leader in the Italian-Amer- 
ican Veterans organization. 

The theme of Senator KeEattno’s ad- 
dress is the need for the coordinated de- 
fense of the free world in the face of the 
massive and single-minded Communist 
plan of global conquest. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave previously 
granted, I ask that this address by Sen- 
ator Keatinc be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

AppDRESs BY SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT THE DEPARTMENT 
oF New YorK CONVENTION OF THE ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
States, Hotei Powers, ROCHESTER, NY., 
JuNE 18, 1960 
I am always happy to talk to a group of 

veterans. You men have fought for our 
freedom. For that reason you have a sharp- 
ened sense of what it means to defend some- 
thing you hold dear. That is why you have 
organized—because you know that freedom 
is not something you lock up in a vault—not 
something you can forget about once you 
have won it. And it is about winning it 
and holding it that I want to talk to you 
tonight. 

In these times we live in, defense is no 
longer a purely military term. The man 
with a gun—the man who fires a missile— 
the man who commands a submarine—each 
of them is only a cog in the total machinery 
of defense—and that machinery is so ex- 
panded, so complex, that every American 
citizen, whether he realizes it or not, is a 
part of the defense posture that we main- 
tain against the potential enemy. 

We must realize this new concept of de- 
fense. We must act as though it existed— 
because it does. The battlefield we used 
to know were specific areas of terrain or of 
ocean. There is only one battle area today, 
and it is the globe. 

There are only two opposing forces, only 
two types of fighter—on the one hand the 
man who is battling to overrun the free 
world, on the other the man who stands 
defending the ramparts of freedom, and 
says, “They shall not pass.” It is that 
simple. It is that tremendous—that fate- 
ful—and don’t think it isn't a war because 
you can't hear the whine of bullets, or see 
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men die around you. Men are dying—but 
it is a death of the spirit—the death of 
those who were once free, but who have 
been overrun by the advance patrols of 
tyranny. 

The great challlenge to men like your- 
selves—to men who have known war—is to 
alert those about you to the tremendous fact 
of the reality of the silent struggle in which 
our lives, our futures, the futures of all hu- 
manity, are involved this hour, this day. 
And if they don’t think freedom is at war, 
that freedom must defend itself—tell them 
to read the casualty list—give them the 
names of the battle losses—Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, China, Lithuania—and all the rest 
of the fallen. And show them Cuba, mor- 
tally wounded, struggling before our very 
eyes. This is not a dry run. 

Freedom is being shot dead—and because 
the weapons are lies and promises, and trade 
concessions and duplicity doesn’t make the 
killing any less brutal, any less final. 

In our early history we could see the 
enemy we fought. They marched abreast 
against us, and it was their markmanship 
and courage against ours. Today, we face 
a ghost army across the world—an unseen 
enemy whose battle plan is precise, intensive, 
and devastating. They know what they 
want—a Communist world—and all the fire 
of their energy, all the scheming of their 
intellect are directed toward the accom- 
plishment of that mission. 

That is what I meant by the new concept 
of defense. It must be new—must be re- 
tooled—to cope with this new kind of men- 
ace. And that defense doesn’t begin in an 
arms factory—or on a launching site. It 
begins in the minds and in the hearts of the 
American people. It begins when we burn 
into those minds and hearts the sense of 
danger that exists, and the critical and com- 
pelling need to face up to the life-and-death 
implications of that danger. 

The first thing many Americans must do 
is to wash their minds clean of outmoded 
ideas of what war is, what danger is. Vic- 
tory is no longer something that can be 
turned out of factories operating on round- 
the-clock shifts. War today has a new di- 
mension, and that new dimension has 
changed everything. The tree of freedom 
isn’t blasted by a bomb. It is infiltrated by 
thousands of termites—and, if left un- 
checked, they do the work of a bomb, silent- 
ly but no less thoroughly. And these ter- 
mites fatten on each freedom tree that 
falls—and are the stronger to attack new 
trees—to lay waste the entire orchard of 
human freedom. ; 

If we want a more recent, more striking 
example of the Communist technique of 
subversion—of their termite activities—we 
have only to consider the current situation 
in Japan. Red China and Moscow set up 
these demonstrations, planned their strategy 
well in advance, and financed this spectacu- 
lar—and rehearsed it—with all the skill and 
cunning at their command. When I say 
financed, I mean financed. Don’t think for 
@ minute that the funds for this super- 
colossal manifestation of hatred came from 
the coffers of the Japanese Communist Party. 
It’s not that big, not that strong. 

A report I have received from the most 
reliable source says that the hard core of 
Communist demonstrators were paid $1.65 
a day—a fantastically high labor wage by 
Asian standards—simply to light the fires 
of revolt and keep them burning until the 
Communist objective was achieved. This is 
how the Kremlin and Peiping operate. This 
is how they keep boring into freedom like 
worms into an apple. This is the raw tech- 
nique of conquest—the use of the mob—the 
trained and well rehearsed mob—as & 






bludgeon to beat down the forces of duly 
constituted government, to create the anar- 
chy in which communism thrives and gains 
power. 
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Because communism is a massive aggres- 
sion, it must be met by a massive defense. 
We must see this drama on the wide screen 
of global perspective. We must not think 
of freedom as an American family jewel 
locked safe within our borders. Freedom 
is bigger than that, bigger than any nation, 
than any individual. Wherever it is threat- 
ened, we are threatened. Wherever com- 
munism gains ground, we inevitably lose 
ground. : 

The trouble with many of us is that while 
we concede that a shooting war is expensive, 
we have a feeling that peace ought to be 
available at bargain rates. The error, of 
course, is clear. We're not buying ships and 
tanks and rifles. 

We're buying freedom—we're buying na- 
tional security. And in the world we live 
in right now freedom and security have a 
price tag on them—a big price tag—but a 
price tag we must pay. 

In this connection, let me say a word 
about our mutual security program—be- 
cause this strikes at the heart of the matter. 
The popular cry of “giveaway” has been di- 
rected at this program. It is referred to 
by its opponents as “foreign aid.” Indeed, 
I doubt if any program in our history has 
been so maligned, so misunderstood.,. Actual- 
ly, this whole program, is a part—a vital 
indispensable part—of our defense posture. 

To call it a gift is like trucking a load of 
live ammo up to your buddies in the line, 
and saying, “This is a little gift, boys, in 
case things start to get hot.’ The simple 
truth, of course, is that when you face a 
worldwide enemy, you use a _ worldwide 
strategy of defense. If you don’t, you get 
boxed in—and by then your line of defense 
has shriveled to your own doorstep. When 
that happens you've lost your chance to buy 
defense. You're in the market for survival. 

The recent summit conference didn’t ac- 
tually happen. It exploded on the launch- 
ing pad—because Khrushchev wanted it to 
explode. 

But this very failure drove home to us a 
lesson that we cannot learn too well—the 
fact that the Kremlin grand strategy is to 
split the free world alliance. And the rea- 
son they seek to split it is because a solid 
NATO mass of power is the prime roadblock 
to Communist ambitions for world conquest. 

That is precisely why we must seek an 
ever closer relationship with the nations that 
stand beside us in opposition to the Soviet 
grand strategy. That is why mutual secu- 
rity is not a slogan, not a catchword. It’s 
the life insurance policy of the free world. 

The closer identification of ourselves with 
other free nations—this welding together of 
our common energies and purposes into our 
shield of freedom must not remain a wist- 
ful dream. It must be made a hard reali- 
ty—a policy, not just a proposal. To this 
end we must think big if we are going to be 
big. We must welcome every opportunity— 
indeed, we must create opportunities to 
strengthen the sense of oneness, of solidarity 
that is the basic source of free world 
strength. 


Barriers must be broken down, bridges 
must be built to bring us ever nearer to our 
friends—in a world where freedom needs all 
the friends it can find. 

The history of America is the history of 
the transfusion of vitality, of energy, of 
talent, yes, of genius, that we have received 
from foreign lands through immirgation. No 
other land, surely, has excelled Italy as a 
source of these gifts and those qualities that 
have contributed so much to the develop- 
ment and prosperity of our Nation. Indeed, 
your own fine veterans organization is a 
living and dynamic symbol of the historic 
blood brotherhood that exists between 
America and the great Italian Nation. It is 
this spirit of brotherhood, of solidarity that 
must be extended throughout the entire free 
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world—if we are to present the massive and 
impregnable shield that fends off the driving 
blows of communism. 

Let us be thankful, each of us in his own 
heart, that we meet here tonight as free 
men. Let us feel, too, what we have a right 
to feel—the pride of men who have fought in 
freedom’s name—of men who have fought 
to preserve the things we hold dearer than 
life: the right of free man to his personal 
beliefs, to his sense of dignity, to the shaping 
and control of his own destiny. 

The freedom we fought for—that Ameri- 
cans have fought for on all the battlefields 
of our history—cost many lives, many sacri- 
fices, many sorrows. Let us pledge ourselves, 


therefore, to protect and defend it. It is the 
most precious heritage we possess. It is the 
most precious legacy we can leave our 


children. 





The New Price Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the below editorial from the 
New York Times of June 28, 1960, en- 
titled ““‘The New Price Inflation”: 

Tue New Price INFLATION 


The Consumer Price Index of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics moved into all-time 
high ground again in May. Contrasted with 
the jump of a full half of a percentage point 
in April, the May increase of one-tenth of a 
point was nominal. However, it represents 
the fourth consecutive monthly advance this 
year and the 1ith in the past 14 months. 
It leaves the composite index at 126.3, a rise 
compared with its 124 of May a year ago of 
2.3 points, or roughly 1.9 percent. 

During the approximately 6'2 years since 
the third quarter of 1953 there have been 
two periods of sideways movement in con- 
sumer prices and two periods of rising 
trends. Prices were stable for 244 years be- 
tween late 1953 and the late spring of 1956; 
for the next 2 years they rose almost un- 
interruptedly, the extreme advance for this 
second period amounting to about 8 points. 
The second period of sideways price move- 
ments lasted about a year, or from the 
spring of 1958 to the spring of 1959. A re- 
sumption of the advance then set in and is 
now in the beginning of its second year. 
The rate of this second advance has been 
about half that of its most recent pred- 
ecéssor. 

This pattern of behavior of the consumer 
price emphasizes the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of postwar price inflation— 
namely, what is appropriately described as 
its ratchet effect. While prices have been 
advancing only about half of the time over 
this span of more than 6 years, all that ad- 
vance represents a net advance. While the 
index has held steady the other half of the 
time, at no point has there been any per- 
ceptible decline. If this postwar pattern 
(and it is not a pattern that has by any 
means been confined to the United States) 
is here to stay it is obvious that it not only 
makes anti-inflationary policies more urgent 
today than ever before; it also means that 
the task of combating price inflation is more 
difficult than it was in times past. 

To the old familiar cause of excessive 
overall demand two others have in recent 
years taken on new importance. The first 
of these is the autonomous wage push that 
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goes beyond the average rate of increase in 
productivity; the second is the concentration 
of demand in one sector, such as, let us say, 
durable consumer goods, which may be able 
to increase wages without raising prices. 
The secondary effect of such concentrated 
demand may be an increased demand for 
basic materials such as steel, where costs are 
high and where a comparable wage increase 
can be justified only if accompanied by an 
increase in prices. 





Auto U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the following arti- 
cle entitled “Auto U.S.A.” Everyone in 
America is vitally concerned about the 
number of deaths and fatal accidents on 
our highways today. This article tells 
about a film which proves that many 
communities can help with the traffic 
congestion and elimination of accidents. 

The toll of deaths on the Nation's 
highways over the Fourth of July week- 
end, and the fantastic traffic jams in 
which motorists found themselves 
trapped brings home with dramatic im- 
pact our fast growing urban traffic prob- 
lems. A method by which communities 
throughout the country can decrease its 
accident and traffic statistics and in- 
crease its safety quotient was demon- 
trated here recently: 

On June 15, a group of some 125 ex- 
perts in traffic safety, Government and 
automotive flelds met to watch the 
premiere of a new motion picture on 
traffic and safety. The film “Auto 
U.S.A.” was premiered under the aus- 
pices of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion and the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers. Its purpose—to demonstrate to 
individuals and community groups how 
they could initiate action to develop 
their own traffic control systems. The 
film dramatically points out the de- 
moralizing effect traffic congestion has 
on the economic and social life of many 
communities and, at the same time, 
shows how many communities, faced 
with such a problem, have effectively 
solved these traffic and safety problems. 

At the end of the film the experts, 
some of the Nation’s leading industrial 
and Government experts on traffic, 
safety and the auto in general, gave the 
producer of the film, Dynamic Films, of 
New York a resounding burst of ap- 
plause and an equal round of applause 
for the Perfect Circle Corp..of Hagers- 
town, Ind., which provided a special pub- 
lic service grant for the production of the 
film. The public service effort these or- 
ganizations have made is indeed a worthy 
one. 

The message this film gives is impor- 
tant. Its story I think should be made 
available to every community in the 
country faced with the problem of con- 
stricting traffic congestion. It should 
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bring home to communities the fact that 
they have a stake in their own cities and 
towns and this film gives them the in- 
formation necessary to help them help 
themselves. 

We are continually faced with the 
bugaboo of traffic congestion and acci- 
dents and our communities are con- 
stantly on the lookout for methods that 
will help solve these problems before 
they become too drastic. I think this 
film will be of interest to all these com- 
munities and will help simplify the plan- 
ning of traffic programs for future years 
to come. 

Traffic is nobody’s fault but it should 
be everybody’s business. 

Responsibility for the free flow of 
goods and services and the pleasurable 
use of the auto rests with all of us, with 
every individual and corporate citizen. 
Solutions for traffic problems which 
often threaten business, industrial and 
civic growth can be and have been found: 

That is why “Auto U.S.A.” is such an 
important film. It is a how-to-do-it 
package. And Americans who are al- 
most congenitally inclined toward find- 
ing practical ways to solve problems will 
respond once they see it. In 28 minutes, 
this film proves that many communities 
already started dissolving traffic conges- 
tion through the serious application of 
existant know-how. 





Proceedings of the 43d Anaual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers, Hotel 
Kingsborough, Gloversville, N.Y., June 
23, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in my district in New York State, 
at Gloversville, the heart of the glove- 
making industry of the Nation, was held 
the 43d annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Leather Glove Man- 
ufacturers. The business sessions of this 
great group of businessmen, who are en- 
gaged in directing an important and 
critical defense industry that has been 
traditional in my district, were held in 
the Hotel Kingsborough, with the prin- 
cipal session on June 23, 1960. 

Because the deliberations of this as- 
sociation are of especial interest to all 
Members of the House who are con- 
cerned with the growing problem of for- 
eign imports and their effect on our 
own domestic economy and employment, 
I include herewith three articles from 
the Gloversville Leader-Herald of June 
24, detailing some of the most recent 
thinking of this organization in meeting 
this problem in their particular fleld. 
The articles follow: 
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BacHNER NAMED PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
Gtiove Grour—CAasEY AGAIN ELECTED EXEc- 
UTIVE SECRETARY; DIRECTORS ARE CHOSEN 


Joseph Bachner, vice president of C. J. 
Bachner & Sons Glove Co., of Gloversville, was 
elected and installed as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Leather Glove Manu- 
facturers, Inc., last night at the 43d annual 
business session at the Hotel Kingsborough. 

Other officers elected and installed were 
Roscoe Stanyon, Jr., president-treasurer of 
the Imperial Glove Co. of his city, vice presi- 
dent; Carl Ross of the Ross Glove Co. of 
Sheboygan, Wis., vice president; Joseph Per- 
rella, owner of Joseph Perrella Glove Co. of 
this city, treasurer; and James H. Casey, Jr. 
of Gloversville, executive secretary. Casey 
was reelected. 

The membership adopted a memorial reso- 
lution in honor of nine members who died 
during the past year. Copies of the resolu- 
tion were ordered sent to the families of the 
late members. 

Those honored were Ellery Willard, Ted A. 
Lindfelt, Bernard J. Shields, Clarence Shutts, 
Russell B. Barter, Wilbur Snyder, Francis T. 
Sutton, Gordon Hyde and Bert Zimmer. 


DIRECTORS NAMED 


Members of the association elected to serve 
3-year terms on the Board of Directors were: 

Milton Gluckman of Fownes Bros. & Co. 
of New York City; Julius Higier, president of 
Superb Glove Co. and Crescendo Gloves, Inc.; 
Walter Scherf of Northern Glove & Mitten Co. 
of Green Bay, Wis.; Dominic Papa, treasurer 
of Mario Papa & Sons Glove Co. of Glovers- 
ville, and Carleton B. Adams of Eijsendrath 
Glove Co. of Marinette, Wis. 

TWO-YEAR MEN 

Those named to the Board of Directors for 
a term of 2 years were: 

John Burnham of Frederic Burnham Co. of 
Michigan City, Ind.; John D. Widdemer, pres- 
ident of Hilts-Willard Glove Corp., Glovers- 
ville; James Green, president of Daniel Hays 
Co., Inc., Gloversville; Elmer E. Little, presi- 
dent-treasurer of the Elmer Little & Sons Co. 
Johnstown, and Theron Serfis of Serfis Glove 
Co., Northville. 

ONE-YEAR MEMBERS 


Named directors for a term of 1 year were: 

Forrest P. Gates, treasurer of Gates-Mills, 
Inc., Johnstown; Louis Rubin of J. M. Rubin 
& Sons, Gloversville; Jerome Fox, president- 
secretary of Louis Meyers & Son, Inc., Glov- 
ersville; Joseph Conroy, president-treasurer 
of Joseph Conroy, Inc., Johnstown, and 
Joseph Lazarus of Boyce-Lazarus Co., Johns- 
town. 

NEw PRESIDENT CALLS FOR RENEWAL OF 

FORMER ‘Buy AMERICAN’ THEME 

“We should revitalize our former ‘Buy 
American campaign,’” Joseph Bachner, vice 
president of C. J. Bachner & Sons Glove Co., 
said last night in accepting the presidency 
of the National Association of Leather Glove 
Manufacturers, Inc. 

The 43d annual business meeting of the 

association was conducted at the Hotel 
Kingsborough with approximately 75 persons 
in attendance. 
» He said that in the light of events which 
have transpired in the past years, in relation 
to the glove industry, it is apparent that the 
manufacturers should make every effort to 
foster manufacturing right here in America. 
“We should revive the ‘Buy American 
Theme.’” 

Bachner went on to say “it is true that 
we were denied aid by the Tariff Commission. 
However, all of our efforts were not wasted in 
Washington. I believe that largely through 
James Casey's efforts, gloves have been ex- 
cluded from the list of items on which con- 
cessions will be granted. The tariff on gloves 
will not be lowered in the immediate future. 
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“Let us also look at the problems of Euro- 
pean manufacturers. In France, Germany 
and Italy, they are confronted with rising 
costs of labor. They are also experiencing a 
shortage in better grades of leather, and 
therefore must pay more. We all know that 
we can make gloves better than our European 
competition. With costs rising in Europe the 
difference in price between American made 
goods and European goods appears to be 
narrowing. Last year more ladies’ dress 
gloves were imported than were made here. 
I believe that this trend has seen its limit. 
I believe many retailers realize that they need 
domestic manufacturers.” 

The president said that “many manufac- 
turers present here, import gloves from many 
countries, including Japan, governments, 
particularly in the Far East, are unstable. 
Look at what transpired in Japan recently. 
Already there is a definite feeling among the 
buying public to boycott Japanese goods. 
The same thing could happen in the Philip- 
pines or in Hong Kong. 

“I myself have learned that it is not easy 
to do business 12,000 miles from home. 

“For these reasons I believe that we should 
all try to keep as much manufacturing as 
possible right here in the United States. We 
should impress upon retailers that they need 
domestic resources. We should revitalize 
our former ‘Buy American campaign.’ ” 





GLOVE BusINEss Is ASSURED OF 2 YEARS WITH=- 
OuT TARIFF REDUCTIONS, HIGIER REPORTS 


While the request for escape clause relief 
was rejected by the U.S. Tariff Commission 
leather’ glove manufacturers were fortunate 
to have leather glove items left off the GATT 
bargaining list, Julius Higier, chairman of 
the Foreign Trade Committee, reported last 
night. 

Speaking at the annual business meeting 
of the National Association of Lee ther Glove 
Manufacturers at the Hotel Kin,sborough, 
Higier noted that only two inconsequential 
fabric items were listed, together with wool 
glove linings. 

Being off the bargaining list, he said, 
means that the industry will not be subject 
to further reductions for a period of at least 
2 years. 

NEW NEGOTIATIONS 

He pointed out that since the hearing on 
the escape clause relief application by the 
association, negotiations have been under- 
taken under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to reduce all listed com- 
modities 20 percent. 

This, he pointed out, the President has a 
right to do under authorization given him 
by the Congress. He said that 2,400 items 
had been listed for reductions but that no 
leather glove items were found on the list. 

Taking up the escape clause proceedings, 
Higier said that at last year’s annual session 
of the association the membership discussed 
the advisability of bringing an escape clause 
action before the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
and, after careful consideration, it was unan- 
imously voted to proceed with the matter. 


WOOL GLOVES EXCLUDED 


The original application filed, he said, cov- 
ered the importation of women’s leather 
dress gloves, men’s leather dress gloves, both 
of which are classified under tariff para- 
graph 1532(a), and, in addition, gloves of 
horsehide in which the leather is the com- 
ponent of chief value, classified under para- 
graph 1532(b). This, he pointed out, auto- 
matically excluded wool gloves. 

He said that after preliminary conferences 
in Washington, the association was asked to 
withdraw this application, the Commission 
being of the opinion that such a case would 
be too cumbersome to handle and that the 
association would be better off giving them 
an opportunity to hear each case separately. 
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The application, Higier reported, was 
withdrawn in its entirety and a second ac- 
tion filed, covering women’s leather dress 
gloves. This item was selected first because 
it was here that the industry felt the impact 
of imports most severely. 


ASKED TRUE COMPARISON 


In the second application, he said, the 
association specifically requested that im- 
ported gloves be compared to domestic 
production of fine dress gloves only. The 
association, he said, felt that, by doing this, 
it would show a true comparison and the 
actual portion of the domestic market now 
controlled by imports. 

At the hearings, he said, the Commis- 
sioners refused to accept this, and all com- 
parisons were then considered on an in- 
dustrywide basis, regardless of the type of 
manufacture. 

In spite of the fact that imports have 
taken such a large portion of the domestic 
market, Higier declared, the Commission re- 
fused to consider relief for the industry, and 
in its findings, stated that the evidence they 
were able to accumulate was not sufficient 
to warrant a favorable recommendation to 
the President. 





Annual Official Tour of the Fourth In- 
diana District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recess of this session of the 86th Con- 
gress, I plan to conduct my annual 
Official tour of the Fourth Indiana Dis- 
trict. This will enable me to meet per- 
sonally with constituents and discuss the 
legislative actions of this Congress. 
Furthermore, we can take a look at the 
issues they feel will be important when 
the new Congress convenes, following 
the elections this fall. 

In looking back over the many prob- 
lems which were before the 86th Con- 
gress, I believe that the greatest were 
related to maintaining peace, and pre- 
serving the Nation’s strength and secu- 
rity. It is significant that at the same 
time, however, the Nation has continued 
to prosper and now enjoys its highest 
level of employment and income in our 
history. 

During both sessions of this Congress, 
I supported legislation which would 
curb excessive Government spending 
and help to keep the budget in balance 
as requested by the President. 

Along with a number of other Mem- 
bers, I introduced a bill providing for 
long-range tax reform, as I believe that 
the taxpayers and the economy ulti- 
mately must have tax relief and a re- 
appraisal of our present tax policies. 
This bill did not pass, but some such 
measure must be considered in the 
future. We must encourage thrift and 


at the same time eliminate burdensome 
taxes to permit more money to be chan- 
neled into the development and expan- 
sion of our economy. Such a program 
of incentive would stimulate national 
employment 


growth and_ increased 
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rather than putting tax dollars into the 
Washington bureaucracy and needless 
Federal projects. 

I also introduced a bill which would 
have raised the present limitation on 
earnings of those who are receiving so- 
cial security, but this likewise did not 
come to a vote in the House. 

In voting against foreign aid, as I 
have in the past, I felt that our Nation 
could better our relationships and help 
the free world and our own people, by 
using a substantial portion of such 
funds for domestic purposes. The gi- 
gantic expenditures we have made for 
foreign aid in the past have not won 
and retained for us friends throughout 
the world, as we had hoped. Person to 
person contacts are most helpful in 
maintaining world friendships. 

I have supported all efforts to ease 
world tensions and halt the Communist 
conspiracy in its tracks. It is now ap- 
parent that we must speak up most 
firmly to the Communist leaders. 
Never will we stop the evil menace of 
communism by failing to recognize it 
for the atheistic menace it is. We must 
be tough on Communists and expose 
their every effort to take over the 
world. 

As we are entering an entirely new era 
of space exploration, which calls upon 
us to further our scientific knowledge 
and research, I have favored proper ac- 
tion and expenditures in this field. We 
need to keep ahead of the world in util- 
izing our ingenuity and experience in 
this space age to see that we advance 
in the direction of peaceful and con- 
structive uses of these new develop- 
ments rather than letting some other 
nation pervert them to weapons of de- 
struction and fear. 

I have also worked for a strong na- 
tional defense program with concentra- 
tion of modern weapons and military su- 
premacy for our protection from any 
would-be aggressor. 

In fact, I feel that the general con- 
servative approach to our national prob- 
lems has been sound and one which 
merits the confidence and approval of 
our people generally and particularly of 
those in the Fourth District of Indiana 
whom I am privileged to represent. 

This official tour which I make annu- 
ally through the eight counties of the 
district—Allen, Adams, Whitley, Noble, 
De Kalb, Steuben, Lagrange, and Wells— 

.has always afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of talking over our national prob- 
lems. It enables us to get firsthand 
views and information from the folks in 
the district as to their attitude on these 
matters and how I may best serve them 
and contribute to good government 
through congressional action. 

The tour will not be held until after 
the national political conventions, and I 
have set up the following dates and places 
to meet with my constituents. I invite 
all to meet with me and to feel free to 
discuss their problems, whether it be on 
legislation, issues, my voting record, or 
personal governmental business that they 
may have on matters of pensions, mili- 
tary service, veterans’ affairs, or what- 
ever. 

Following the final adjournment of 
Congress, I will open my district office to 





July 5 


serve constituents at 925 Lincoln Tower, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and my Washington 
office, room 1511, House Office Building, 
will, of course, be open, 

The tour dates and places where I will 
be and the hours are: 

Monday, August 1, 9:30 a.m., post 
office, Ossian. 

Monday, August 1, 11 a.m., post office, 
Bluffton. 

Monday, August 1, 2 p.m., post office, 
Decatur. 

Monday, August 1, 4 p.m., post office, 
Berne. 

Tuesday, August 2, 10 a.m., post office, 
Garrett. 

Tuesday, August 2, 11:30 a.m., post 
office, Auburn. 

Tuesday, August 2, 2:30 p.m., post 
office, Butler. 

Tuesday, August 2, 4:30 p.m., post 
office, Waterloo. 

Wednesday, August 3, 10 a.m., post 
office, Angola. 

Wednesday, August 3, 1:30 p.m., post 
office, Fremont. 

Wednesday, August 3, 4 p.m., post 
office, Lagrange. 

Thursday, August 4, 10 a.m., post office, 
Albion. 

Thursday, August 4, 1:30 p.m., post 
office, Kendallville. 

Thursday, August 4, 4 p.m., post office, 
Ligonier. 

Friday, August 5, 9:30 a.m., post office, 
Columbia City. 

Friday, August 5, 1:30 p.m., post office, 
South Whitley. 

Friday, August 5, 4 p.m., post office, 
Churubusco. 





* 


A Great Book by a Great Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I read a brief, but excellent and well- 
written review of CHEsTeR Bow Les’ “The 
Coming Political Breakthrough.” This 
review written by Mrs. Tempa Watson of 
Oklahoma, now residing temporarily in 
Hawaii, should be read by every Mem- 
ber. Mrs. Watson’s remarks will prob- 
ably induce a reading of the book. 


Mr. Speaker, under previous consent, 
I include this review in the extension of 
my remarks: 
“THe COMING POLITICAL BREAKTHROUGH,” BY 
CHESTER BOWLES 


(Review by Mrs. Tempa Watson) 


CHESTER Bowes is Congressman and ex- 
Governor of Connecticut and former Am- 
bassador to India. He has been a Connecti- 
cut delegate to four Democratic National 
Conventions, and recently selected as plat- 
form committee chairman of this year’s 
Democratic National Convention. He is a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and has served in various capacities in the 
United Nations. He has drawn on his ex- 
periences in business and public affairs in 
writing this book. 


“The Coming Political 





Breakthrough” 


shows concretely the nature of our national 
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problems, foreign, domestic, and military, 
that we must now face up to. He suggests 
a detailed course of action that the political 
parties could well consider. According to 
Senator Kennedy, ex-President Truman, and 
Governor Stevenson, it is a book for all of 
us to read—Democrats, Republicans, and 
independents alike. 

CHESTER BOWLES tells us that we are con- 
fronted with a new set of problems which 
are “breathtaking in their variety and ex- 
plosiveness.” In Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America 800 million newly free, or soon to 
be free people are straining to create new 
societies or improve the old which cannot 
be done with existing technical and capital 
resources. The economic gap between the 
rich minority, living largely in North Amer- 
ica and Western Europe, and the poor ma- 
jority, living largely in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, continues to grow. Mr. 
Bow.Les points out that the Soviet Union 
has suddenly emerged from a peasant so- 
ciety into an industrial power that chal- 
lenged the economic and political position of 
the United States. That the opposing power 
blocs are as old as history but now there 
is a difference in that each side is armed 
with nuclear weapons that could destroy 
most of civilization. A failure of communi- 
cations or a human error on either side 
could lead to nuclear catastrophe. 

The author states that the “new China,” 
the Communist dictatorship in Peiping, 
which is allied with Moscow and antagonis- 
tic to the United States, is forcing 650 mil- 
lion able, hard-working human beings into 
a new center of Communist strength; that 
the inadequacy of natural resources in rela- 
tion to her vast population suggests that at 
some future time she may attempt to oc- 
cupy areas to the south. 


Since 1953 our domestic economy has been 
growing at the slowest rate in generations, 
inadequate to meet our increasing popula- 
tion needs; that our educational needs are 
urgent, and that housing, medical research 
and improvement of transportation systems 
and industrial plants all require immediate 
attention. Our civil rights are behind times. 
Nearly a hundred years after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation Negro Americans are still 
denied the right to vote and to obtain equal 
education. In almost every State the Negro 
is denied equal rights in housing and em- 
ployment. I agree with Cochairman Camile 
F. Gravel (a newly created office of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee) a moderate 
southerner, that “segregation is morally 
wrong, but that it would be socially and eco- 
nomically disastrous to impose integration 
on the South by force at this time.” 

The author states that all these domestic 
and international realities have not been 
adequately recognized; that the slow rate 
of economic growth has been to revert to the 
scarcity view, that inflation can only be com- 
pletely checked by leaving idle a big portion 
of our men, machines and capital, and that 
more schools, housing and hospitals remain 
beyond our means. Mr. Bow es believes we 
can have full employment, reasonable prices 
without harmful inflation and recessions, 
that it is possible for us to have adequate de- 
fense, to provide foreign economic assist- 
ance, to expand our construction programs in 
housing, schools, research, urban renewal, 
dams (hydroelectric and flood control), 
highways, to balance the budget, and to 
either reduce our national debt or reduce 
taxes without impairment of the national 
economy. 

Mr. Bow.es states that the world yearns 
for us to apply the force of our tested dem- 
ocratic values to the solution of these new 
problems. He further sets out that from 
the birth of our political parties to the pres- 
ent, three great eras of consensus are dis- 
cernible (Jefferson-Jackson, Lincoln, and 
F.D.R.) each in response to public insistence 
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on a broader interpretation of human free- 
dom to meet new conditions. The public 
demonstrated the strength of the third con- 
sensus by electing a Democratic President in 
five successive elections. 

According to the author we are now mov- 
ing into a fourth period of political con- 
sensus which will reaffirm and broaden our 
commitment to full employment without in- 
flation and without sharp recessions. It will 
call for a more realistic, nationwide approach 
to civil rights, will encourage an improve- 
ment in the quality of our day-to-day living, 
and will bring world relationships into a 
fresh perspective. He believes that the polit- 
ical leadership of America in 1960 will be 
entrusted to the party which most boldly 
and effectively identifies itself with the 
fourth consensus, and the leaders and pro- 
grams of action consistent with it. If one 
or the other of our two political parties suc- 
ceeds in making itself the action instrument, 
the public interest will be the gainer and the 
party itself will be the winner. 

CHESTER BowWLEs states that the political 
breakthrough may depend upon ability to 
clarify our national purpose in terms of de- 
velopments both at home and abroad. He 
is very explicit in establishing a course of 
action which would enable us to regain the 
initiative in our dealings with the Commu- 
nist nations and place our relations with 
the two-thirds non-Communist people of the 
world on a more enduring basis. Required is 
coordinated political action, economic action, 
military readiness, and a cohesive American 
view of the world that reflects our national 
purpose, It is important to note that it 
will require that we rethink the whole na- 
ture of the present world crisis and to bring 
our objectives into closer harmony with 
those of the non-Communist peoples every- 
where. It will require us to rally the two- 
thirds non-Communist people in the com- 
mon defense of certain principles of human 
conduct which are deeply rooted in most 
religions and which have provided the driv- 
ing force for human freedom and better- 
ment. He sets out five points of an inter- 
national policy which are more than an 
American policy and more than an anti- 
Communist policy. These principles in 
practical terms must be spelled out. 

The author reminds us that the Presi- 
dency is the central office of action in our 
national life. It is the one focal point 
which gives unity, direction, and purpose 
to the American people as a whole. This 
fact must be uppermost in our minds when 


we choose a President in 1960. Our sights 


are raised beyond the here and now. 

CHESTER BOWLES emphasizes that it is nec- 
essary to look for a man who will not only 
recognize our national domestic needs, but 
who also advocates our highest aspirations 
to live and grow in peace and friendship 
with the family of nations. For this reason 
foreign policy since 1940 has been the dom- 
inant element in the selection of America’s 
Presidents. The growing and already pri- 
mary importance of foreign policy in select- 
ing our presidential candidates is almost cer- 
tain to lessen the traditional eligibility of 
Governors, and to increase that of Senators 
who deal regularly with foreign policy mat- 
ters. Exceptions are Stevenson and Rocke- 
feller, whose reputations were largely made 
in foreign affairs. This knowledge is a de- 
cisive influence in determining the outcome 
of presidential elections and is now shared 
by all the leading candidates fer Presiden- 
tial office. 

CHESTER BOWLES believes the Democratic 
Party is by all odds the best equipped to 
carry out the fourth consensus struggling 
to come into existence; and that the liberal 
heritage of the Democratic Party “Rights of 
Man” slogan used by the founders of the 
Democratic Party of 1796 enables us to com- 
municate with all people in every corner of 
the earth. The political record of 1960 will 
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certainly depend upon the choice of candi- 
dates and the choice of issues. 

After reading this book, one can readily 
understand why CHESTER BOWLES was re- 
cently elected chairman of the platform 
committee of the Democratic National Con- 
vention to oversee what issues the Demo- 
crats will stress in the fall campaign. 





Mrs. Flora Whitehill Put Her 11 Children 
Through School Without Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
REcorp, I include a very interesting story 
from the Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
about an Iowa mother who did not ask 
for or receive Federal aid to put her 11 
children through school. With honest 
toil and God’s blessing Mrs. Whitehill, 
of Tabor, Iowa, has proven there is no 
substitute for hard work and right liv- 
ing. 

The news article follows: 

Harp WorK “Otp Hat” To TABOR MOTHER 
(By Don Patton) 


Tasor.—Any contest to name the out- 
standing mother in Tabor would be a cut- 
and-dried affair. 

The honor would go to Mrs. Flora White- 
hill without any campaigning at all. 

Mrs. Whitehill operates a ladies’ ready-to- 
wear store here. While doing this—and 
many other jobs on the side—she has raised 
11 children and put them all through high 
school and all but one through college. 

In 1939, Mrs. Whitehill was shouldered 
with the enormous task of caring for her 
brood of nine daughters and two sons. Her 
husband Frank died suddenly of a heart 
attack while watching their two oldest 
daughters play basketball at Strahan. 

She sold their farming equipment and 
with her late husband’s insurance money, 
purchased a large house in Tabor. 

The road was mighty rough for several 
years, Mrs. Whitehill recalls. “I did all sorts 
of jobs to keep the family together. I hung 
wallpaper, painted, sold cosmetics door to 
door—anything to bring in grocery money.” 

In 1941, she entered business for herself 
“on a shoestring.” But she continued her 
outside work, too. 

“Many nights I left the store, went out 
and hung wallpaper until 5 o’clock in the 
morning, then home for a couple hours sleep 
and back to the store,’”’ she said. 

The pace finally began to tell on her, es- 
pecially after she suffered an injured knee 
in a fall. The injury is now causing her 
pain and is “sort of slowing me down,” she 
admitted. 

After World War II, Mrs. Whitehill said, it 
looked as if things were going a little bet- 
ter. But on July 4, 1946, new tragedy struck. 

The family home was nearly destroyed by 
fire. All the children’s clothing and most 
of their personal belongings were burned. 

Tabor and the surrounding community 
came to their aid and soon the family was 
outfitted again, Mrs. Whitehill rebuilt their 
home with the insurance money. 

Since that time, things have gone along 
pretty smooth, although she still works hard. 

“As I look back on the past 21 years, I know 
that God was with me,” Mrs. Whitehill said 
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humbly. “Without His help, I don’t think I 
could have done it.” 

Her children gave her a lot of help, too, 
she proudly added. “They did all sorts of 
jobs to bring in money and the older ones 
took care of the younger ones so I could 
operate the store.” 

Mrs. Whitehill is very proud of the accom- 
piishments of her family. Seven of her nine 
daughters either have or are now teaching 
school. All but one of the 11 attended 
college. 

All but two of the family are married and 
“they all had big weddings, too,” the mother 
boasted. 

At home with her is her oldest daughter 
Irma who taught school at Thurman last 
year. She will teach in the area again this 
coming year. 

In order of age the other children are: 

Joyce—Nrs. Ellsworth Schilling, Columbus, 
Nebr., a teacher there; Helen—Mrs. Raymond 
Morical, a former teacher, now a farm wife 
near Tabor; Jean—Mrs. Newell Lorimor, 
Bartlett, former teacher, now a farm wife; 
Frank Jr., employed with Iowa Power & Light 
Co., in Tabor; Arlene—Mrs. Bob Ewaldt, a 
farm wife near Randolph. 

Phyllis—a teacher in Council Bluffs, now 
attending the University of Omaha, working 
on her master’s degree; Jeannette—Mrs. Mil- 
lard Plum, a farm wife near Hastings; Rich- 
ard—farming land he and his brother pur- 
chased on the river bottom near Tabor. 

Vida and Verda, twins, are both teachers. 
Vida is Mrs. Richard Flint of Council Bluffs 
and Verda is Mrs. Leo Stabas, Omaha. Vida 
will teach in Council Bluffs next fall and 
Verda, now in Colorado Spirngs, Colo., where 
her husband is in the service, will return to 
Omaha to teach. 

Mrs. Whitehill has 12 grandchildren and 
“when the kids bring their kids and come 
home for Sunday dinner, it looks like a con- 
vention around the place,” she mused. 

What does a person who has worked hard 
all her life do for relaxation? “I go home and 
work in my yard and garden,” she said. “It’s 
the most enjoyable part of the day for me.” 





Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
viet Union’s rise to the status of a great 
world power is the most striking phe- 
nomenon in contemporary world history, 
and its treacherous acts, committed in 
the name of world communism, consti- 
tutes one of the blackest pages in all his- 
tory. One of these acts was the capture 
and enslavement of nearly 100 million 
innocent and helpless people in Eastern 
Europe. Since the end of the last war, 
under the guise of people’s democracies, 
the Soviet Union has made captives all 
peoples between the Baltic and Black 
Seas. They have been sealed off from 
the free world by the Iron Curtain im- 
posed upon them. And all efforts on the 
part of the West to see these peoples 
freed from Communist dictatorship have 
been of no avail. No government in the 
West will relinquish the hope of seeing 
these peoples freed. ‘The people of this 
country will continue their efforts to 
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that end, and the observance of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week, as enacted by Con- 
gress and proclaimed by the President, 
is an eloquent testimony of their desire 
to see justice done to these millions of 
innocent and helpless people. 





Let’s Get Tough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am including an article of interest to 
those watching the domestic and inter- 
national scene. It was written by Mr. 
George Todt, columnist for the Valley 
Times, published in North Hollywood, 
Calif., and circulated in my district. 

Mr. Todt brings us up to what he calls 
the “moment of truth”: 

“To do my duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call me”—Book 
of Common Prayer. 

The spectacle of 10,000 leftwing demon- 
strators besieging the automobile of Press 
Secretary Jim Hagerty in Tokyo recently is 
one which ought to go a long way in 
awakening apathetic Americans. 

Even Adlai Stevenson and Senator JOHN 
Kenwnepy, for that matter. Wonder if these 
gentlemen will recommend that the United 
States apologize now for this latest outbreak 
in diplomatic relations—this time with one 
of our stanchest allies in the Pacific area. 

Let Adlai and Jack—and Eleanor, too— 
moan and groan to their hearts’ delight 
about the “ugly Americans.” But I, for one, 
invite them to take their appeasement- 
minded apologies in hand, and you know 
just where they can take them. We all 
should be sick to death of such decadent 
weaknesses by now. 

The most incredible thing which comes to 
my mind at this time is this: Never before 
in history has a nation been so strong as 


- we are now and yet permitted every pip- 


squeak on the world stage to slap us in the 
face—even Castro of Cuba. I have too 
much respect for canines in general to call 
this airedale what his overripe personality 
deserves. 

But why do we take it? The truth, if it 
must be known, is that we are able to 
annihilate the Soviet Union and Red China 
this year or next—with only trifling losses 
to the United States. The Reds cannot stop 
our overwhelming Sunday punch, the US. 
Strategic Air Command (SAC). It provides 
“the moment of truth” for our enemies. 

What has happened to us is simply this: 
The Reds, playing a careful hand of inter- 
national poker, nuclear blackmail type, have 
been making noises like they were superior 
to us in military power. They have gotten 
away with this monstrous plece of nonsense 
because we have made it something of a 
national policy not to call their bluff. 

Instead, we have permitted these blus- 
terers unwanted margin and full leeway to 
conduct their atrocious noises by proclaim- 
ing needlessly that we would “never, never 
strike the first blow” in modern warfare. 

This is a silly policy. For it has per- 


mitted our bellicose opponents full oppor- 
tunity to take every aggressive measure 
against us short of nuclear war. Failing to 
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take that final step, the Reds are safe from 
retaliation of any kind that is effective. 
Why continue? 

Under this strange—and ineffective— 
policy we have been placed in a near-unten- 
able position. Our Vice President has been 
stoned by Communist mobs in South Amer- 
ica. Our President was insulted in Europe. 
And now Hagerty, the President's secretary, 
has been threatened by Communist-directed 
mobs in Asia. 

I think it is time for the United States to 
get tough for its own good. We need the 
spirit of Teddy Roosevelt throughout our 
country again. We should always be just 
and honorable—but we must permit none 
to disgrace our flag wherever it may be 
shown. If we have to go to war to protect 
our just rights, we ought not to fear. 

The truth is that in 1960 we have more 
power than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, friend and foe together. 

If we want peace, we must be fully pre- 
pared to go to war, if necessary. And we 
must relieve our opponents in the world 
jungle of the notion that we do not possess 
the intestinal fortitude to use our superb 
arms unless and until the time comes when 
they first unleash a nuclear blitzkrieg 
against us. 





Re Cuban Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my belief that the United States, through 
our State Department, should take a new 
look at Cuba. 

Only 90 miles from our shores we find 
this small country with less than 6 mil- 
lion people who not only figuratively, but 
literally, through its dictator, Fidel Cas- 
tro, thumbs its nose at us. 

America has shed blood to win free- 
dom for Cuba, and throughout history 
has played the role of big brother, giv- 
ing bountifully of friendship and aid. At 
the expense of the American taxpayer 
we have consistently stabilized.the price 
of their sugar, paying more for it than 
any other country. 

While I am of the opinion that the 
Cuban people generally, are still friendly 
toward the United States, the diplomatic 
sins of its leaders are legion. In my 
judgment it is foolish to declare Castro 
a mere tool of the Communists, and not 
recognize him as a practicing Commu- 
nist. ; 

Without any compensation at all he 
has taken over properties belonging to 
the United States, his warships in peace- 
time have fired against American ships, 
and he has physically mistreated and de- 
ported U.S. citizens, including membefs 
of our foreign service: He has endan- 
gered the security of the entire hemis- 
phere by entering into pacts with the 
Communists states, thereby establishing 
a beachhead for Russia in Latin Amer- 
ica. Red dictatorship is now in full con- 
trol in Cuba, making it criminal to make 
statements unfavorable to communism 
or to the Government. 
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Russia has appointed Sergei M. Kudry- 
avtsev as Ambassador to Cuba. This is 
the Communist who headed a Soviet es- 
pionage ring in Canada early in the 
1940’s. Premier Khrushchev, has of 
course, already accepted an invitation 
to visit Cuba. It is likely that he may 
be followed by Communist Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai. And worse still, 
it has been reported that Cuba is pre- 
paring to establish diplomatic relations 
with Peiping. This would be a bitter 
blow to the United States. 

Among Castro’s closest advisers is 
Maj. Ernesto “Che” Guevara, who is 
Communist trained. He has written a 
book telling Latin Americans how to 
overthrow their governments and take 
power. Another who is very close to 
Castro is his brother, Raul, who is first 
in line of succession, and also Commu- 
nist trained. And there is also Antonio 
Junez Jimenez who heads the National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform, and is 
known as a Communist. 

These men and others are waging a 
vicious hate-America campaign on our 
very doorsteps. Day after day they hurl 
vitriolic tirades against us and employ 
calumny in order to degrade the United 
States. 

Castro is not content to turn only Cuba 
against the United States, as alarming 
and distressing as that is. His ambition 
is to extend the Red dominance to in- 
clude all of Latin America, converting 
to communism a group of countries that 
traditionally have been friendly to us. 
Therefore, his fellow Communists are 
active in Cuban embassies all through 
Latin America. 

And so while Soviet influence increases 
in Cuba, our position there is greatly 
deteriorating, economically as well as 
diplomatically. Just the other day Cuba 
confiscated the Texaco Oil Co. there be- 
cause the crude oil is not bought from 
the Communists. 

I firmly believe that it is imperative 
that this must be stopped. We must not 
sit idly by and vainly hope that Castro 
will hang himself if given enough time 
and rope. 

The State Department has failed to 
follow through with its protests. Our 
security is at stake. The influence of 
our administrative leaders is already be- 
ing questioned through the world. Their 
ability to cope with the situation is 
doubted. A change in policy should be 
adopted. We must let Castro and his 
henchmen know in no uncertain terms 
just where we stand and exactly what 
our policy is. Then, if necessary, take 
action to protect our sovereignty, guard 
our prestige and maintain our good 
name. 

The hour is late. 





Veteran and Armed Forces Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orD, I include the following platform 
pertaining to veteran and Armed Forces 
affairs adopted at the 1960 American 
Veterans Committee convention held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., on June 12, 13, and 
14; 
VETERAN AND ARMED ForRCES AFFAIRS 
I. VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

The American Veterans Committee has 
constantly reiterated, since its founding its 
fundamental belief that rehabilitation and 
integration of veterans into the community 
is the proper scope and purpose of a veterans 
program. The achievement of economic se- 
curity for veterans through sound economic 
planning, for all citizens rather than through 
special grants or favors to veterans is basic 
AVC policy. 

For many years, AVC has pointed out the 
need for a thorough review and reappraisal 
of this Nation’s policies on veterans. AVC’s 
current position on veterans policies is as 
follows: . 

1. We oppose bonuses and general pen- 
sions as being. class legislation and unrelated 
to the real needs of individual veterans and 
tending to set veterans apart from their fel- 
low citizens. - 

2. Two basic standards should be applied 
in evaluating veterans’ benefits. They are: 

(a) For death or disability incurred in 
military service: Are the benefits sufficient 
to provide a decent standard of living for the 
veteran, his family or survivors, taking ac- 
count of the veteran's ability and opportu- 
nity for gainful employment? 

(b) For all veterans who did not incur dis- 
ability: Are the benefits so designed as to 
enable the veterans to readjust from military 
service to civilian life with minimum eco- 
nomic loss? 

3. Veterans’ benefits should be adminis- 
tered without regard to race, creed, color, 
se.:, or national origin. Since benefits are a 
Federal responsibility, uniform standards of 
administration and compensation should be 
applied throughout the Nation. 

4. The present scale of compensation for 
disability, and for compensation to survivors, 
provides amounts which we believe are not 
commensurate with an adequate standard of 
living. 

5. Provision should be made to maintain 
automatically the purchasing power of the 
benefit dollar. Monetary benefits should be 
adjusted annually on the basis of the year- 
to-year change in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Consumer Price Index. 

6. We endorse the proposal of the Bradley 
Commission that special consideration should 
be given to disabilities rated at 10 and 20 
percent to determine whether significant 
economic impairment exists. Consideration 
should be given to discharge of the Govern- 
ment’s obligation in static cases rated at 10 
and 20 percent by an appropriate lump-sum 
or short-term settlement. 

7. We believe in some veterans’ preference 
for positions in the Federal civil service. 
However, this consideration should be lim- 
ited in three major respects: 

(a) No veteran should receive a position 
unless he is fully qualified to perform duties 
entailed. 

(b) Preference for nonhandicapped vet- 
erans should be limited to initial appoint- 
ment only. 

(c) Absolute preference for nonhandi- 
capped veterans should not be granted in 
any event, nor should any job be reserved 
for such veterans exclusively. 

8. We endorse the provision for muster- 
ing-out pay as necessary to bridge the gap 
between military service and civilian life. 

9. We urge equalization of benefits, aimed 
at eliminating differences in the present 
treatment of veterans, widows, and orphans 
of World War I, World War II, and Korea. 

If, VETERANS’ HOUSING 


AVC believes that steps must be taken to 
discourage the practice of discounting, and 
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adding special charges on GI mortgages, dur- 
ing a tight money market. AVC urges that 
the Secretary of the Treasury invest up to 
25 percent of national service life insurance 
premium reserves in VA guaranteed GI 
mortgages to provide, if needed, supplemen- 
tary financing in this field. 

At the same time, proper steps must be 
taken to insure that the administration of 
such financing by the purchases of GI mort- 
gages with VA and Treasury funds will not 
serve to perpetuate discrimination against 
Negro home buyers under the FHA program. 

AVC proposes the eventual integration of 
the veterans’ housing program into the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to eliminate 
the duplication of administrative costs for 
both programs. 

II. PEACETIME GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Experience with the World War GI bill 
of rights has given ample evidence of the 
value in increased productivity to the Nation 
and to the increased taxes to the Govern- 
ment of that law’s education and training 
provisions, 

AVC endorses a modified GI bill of rights 
for peacetime draftees and volunteers who 
have been on extended active duty. It is 
our belief that such men who enable our 
country to maintain peace and meet its com- 
mitments and responsibilities to our allies 
are entitled to basic readjustment benefits 
to enable them to return without distress to 
civilian life at the end of their service and 
become useful and productive members of 
their communities. 

AVC is mindful of the concern of the 
Bradley Commission that the enactment of 
(too liberal postservice) benefits could serve 
as an inducement to men to leave the armed 
services and discourage enlistments for long- 
er periods of time. We call for enactment of 
legislation entitled “Peacetime Ex-service- 
men’s Readjustment Benefits” modeled on 
the provisions of chapter 14 of title 38 of 
the United States Code (the Korean GI bill) 
with the major change that the ratio of 
educational credits earned for months in 
service at the rate of 114 months’ education 
to 1 of service. Thus, a peacetime ex-serv- 
iceman enrolled in a typical institution hav- 
ing a school year of 9 months could obtain 
4 years of training and education by serving 
@ minimum of 24 months. The benefits 
should not accrue to 6-month trainees or to 
anyone serving less than 12 months, unless 
separated at an earlier period for a service- 
connected disability. The provisions of such 
a law would apply retroactively to all serv- 
icemen on extended active service subse- 
quent to January 31, 1955, and discharged 
under honorable conditions. 

IV. GENERAL PENSIONS FOR NON-SERVICE=- 
CONNECTED DISABILITIES 


We believe that general pension benefits 
should be eliminated entirely for World War 
II and Korean veterans due to the greatly ex- 
panded social security, public assistance, and 
veterans’ benefits programs, to which World 
War I veterans and their dependents were 
not entitled. We endorse the recommenda- 
tions of the Bradley Commission, to con- 
tinue the general pension program for World 
War I veterans as the reserve line of eco- 
nomic defense. 

AVC believes that the Government should 
rely on the social security program to the 
greatest possible extent in providing income- 
maintenance benefits for veterans and non- 
veterans against some of the economic and 
medical hazards of life. 

The VA non-service-connected pension 
program should be essentially a reserve line of 
economic defense for veterans and their de- 
pendents until such time as their minimum 
income requirements are met under OASI 
or through their own sources of income. 
Benefit and eligibility provisions of this pro- 
gram and OASI should be coordinated to 
eliminate overlapping and duplication of 
payments with pensions being reduced by 
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OASI benefits rather than the present re- 
versed situation. 


V. UNIFICATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


AVC believes that the Department of De- 
fense has not sufficiently exercised its au- 
thorization to reduce, if not completely 
eradicate, the continuing public rivalry be- 
tween the several branches of our Armed 
Forces. 

AVC urges that the authority of the De- 
partment of Defense be strengthened and 
that the command structure be reorganized 
so as to eliminate duplication and waste, 
permit cross-utilization of ideas, inventions, 
procedures and research, and to reduce the 
opportunities for interservice disagreements. 

VI. SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


We maintain that no assignments of any 
personnel should be made to oversea posts 
on the basis of segregation by host nations. 

VII. ARMED FORCES TRAINING 


We owe the men of our armed services the 
best possible training to equip them for the 
rigors of combat under the most adverse 
conditions of weather, terrain, supply, and 
enemy action. While we support a training 
program which is rugged, disciplined, and 
challenging, we decry brutality, sadism, or 
lack of judgment in training. 

VIII. MILITARY MANPOWER, RESERVE FORCES AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 

The world we live in, despite recent 
changes in the climate of international hos- 
tilities, with its emphasis on speed of opera- 
tion and technical superiority, demands 
standing Armed Forces of sufficient size, 
training and equipment and organization 
to be immediately effective for defense and 
counterattack. No matter how effective the 
Reserve program of the future may be, it is 
apparent that the Regular Armed Forces 
must remain our first line of defense. They 
must be of sufficient size and mobility for 
deployment anywhere on the globe within 
a minimum of time so that we may continue 
to provide, when necessary, those forces 
needed for collective security under our in- 
ternational obligations in peripheral con- 
fiicts occurring in the strategic localities of 
the world. Reliance on strategic airpower 
and massive retaliation alone is not only in- 
sufficient in the long run, but may weaken 
our military security and increase inter- 
national tensions. 

AVC believes that any Reserve program, 
present and future, which does not com- 
pletely revoke segregation in the Armed 
Forces is incompatible with democratic 
ideals and frustrates the moral fiber of our 
society. It is essential for the future se- 
curity of this Nation that our manpower 
resources be used for the defense of our way 
of life without regard to regional prejudices. 
We urge therefore, that an antisegregation 
amendment be added to the Reserve law, 
and the Congress prohibit racial segregation 
in any federally recognized and/or federally 
aided National Guard units. 


We believe that reservists and National 
Guardsmen should not suffer loss of job 
rights and privileges and employment op- 
portunities because of their participation in 
Reserve or National Guard training. 

AVC is opposed to any policy whereby the 
Armed Forces award discharges other than 
honorable to Reserve: personnel based upon 
the political or other activities in which 
these individuals may participate following 
separation from active service under the 
draft law. 

We believe that the conditions of dis- 
charge should be based solely upon the mili- 
tary activity and efficiency of the reservist. 

1X, UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


The Supreme Court has invalidated the 
provision of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice with regard to the trial after dis- 
charge of ex-servicemen for offenses com- 
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mitted in service. We believe that ex-serv- 
icemen should not escape punishment for 
serious offenses committed while in service, 
but should be tried before civilian courts; 
and we urge Congress to enact legislation 
covering these situations. The legislation 
should be limited to crimes of the same de- 
gree of seriousness as felonies at common 
law. It should also grant such ex-service- 
men the same rights to a preliminary hear- 
ing before removal from the Federal district 
of apprehension as persons apprehended un- 
der other law. 

The Supreme Court has also invalidated 
the provision of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice which extends jurisdiction over 
civilians accompanying the Armed Forces. 
We believe such civilians should not be 
allowed to escape punishment entirely. We 
urge Congress to enact legislation which will 
provide a constitutional means of dealing 
with this problem. 





South Carolina Industrial Growth Breaks 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein a newsletter from 
the South Carolina State Development 
Board entitled “South Carolina Indus- 
trial Growth Breaks Record”: 


SovuTH CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BREAKS 
REcorD 


The amount of industrial building com- 
mitments announced in South Carolina dur- 
ing the fiscal year just completed reached 
an alltime high of $245,410,000. 

State Development Board Director Francis 
M. Hipp hailed the results of the 12-month 
period as evidence of the success which can 
be gained through cooperation and hard 
work. 

Significantly, facilities for the manufac- 
ture of such diversified items as glass and 
related products, chemicals and metal prod- 
ucts accounted for a major portion of the 
recordbreaking total. 

James C. Self, chairman of the board's in- 
dustrial committee, pointed out that expan- 
sion in South Carolina in the glass prod- 
ucts category alone resulted in the award- 
ing of contracts amounting to $50,149,000. 

Confidence in the future was also ex- 
pressed by the State’s textile industry which 
poured $51,246,000 into new and expanded 
facilities, and by the paper industry’s huge 
contribution to South Carolina's fiscal year 
total. 

During the past 10 years the amount in- 
vested by industry in the State during cal- 
endar year periods has averaged about $117 
million. For the 12-month period ending 
last December 31, the value of new and ex- 
panded industrial building was $207 million. 

“Our first objective is the creation of Jobs 
in South Carolina for South Carolinians,” 
Gov. Ernest F. Hollings said. “The work of 
the board, Director Walter W. Harper, his 
staff and the many cooperating groups re- 
sulted in 12,129 new jobs during the past 12 
months. This result is one of which we can 
all be proud.” , 

Developments during the past 12 months 
included the announcement that plans called 
for the expansion of Chemstrand Corp.’s new 
nylon plant at Greenwood prior to its com- 
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pletion. Bowater Corp. also announced a 
huge expansion program less than a year 
after its original plant opened near Rock 
Hill. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas plant at Aiken 
went into production as did Florence’s new 
electronics plant, Electro Motive Manufac- 
turing Co. Draper Corp. announced a sec- 
ond plant for the State to be located between 
Marion and Mullins. 

American Lava Corp., a subsidiary of 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., and 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. were added to 
South Carolina’s growing industrial list with 
plants at Laurens and Westminster respec- 
tively. 

South Carolina's own industrial leaders 
such as Greenwood Mills and the Springs 
Cotton Mills began extensive expansion pro- 
grams. “Such confidence shown by industry 
that has always made its home in South 
Carolina is truly gratifying,” Mr. Harper said. 

In addition, the 1960 general assembly 
provided a new tool for long-range economic 
development by approval of legislation 
creating the State Organization for Asso- 
ciated Research. 

Officials of the new organization will work 
with advisers and faculties at the University 
of South Carolina and Clemson College ex- 
panding economic and _ technical-scientific 
research at University of South Carolina and 
scientific and agricultural research at Clem- 
son. The general assembly also appropriated 
$250,000 to implement the program. 

“With continued cooperation such as 
South Carolinians have shown during the 
past year,” Mr. Harper said, “we look for- 
ward confidently to the future.” 





Our Espionage: We Must Improve It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C, PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I should like to call attention 
today to an excellent article by Rear 
Adm, Ellis M. Zacharias, which recently 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Tribune 
magazine section. I believe this article 
is self-explanatory and deserves the wid- 
est attention of all Americans. 

The article follows: 

Our ESPIONAGE: We Must Improve It 

(By Rear Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias) 


When Genghis Khan’s nomad horsemen 
galloped over Asia and Eastern Europe in 
the 13th century, there was a curious same- 
ness about their approach to each city that 
lay in their path, 

Trained spies always were sent ahead to 
search out the city’s defense secrets and to 
spread confusion and fear among its citizens. 
The techniques of Genghis Khan and his 
Mongol tribesmen succeeded s0 well that the 
Russians, in whose veins runs a strain of 
Mongol blood, employ them still—with im- 
provements. 

But the espionage was not invented on the 
Mongolian steppes. It must date back to 
the dawn of time, to the first raid made by 
one tribe upon another. It is mentioned in 
the Bible. Nowadays it is practiced in one 


form or another by every nation of stature, 
because the warped mentality of man makes 
it necessary for a nation’s security. 

Yet no nation—at least until recently— 
would admit that it engaged in spying on an 
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international scale. The cardinal rule had 
been: Espionage is never admitted. Most 
Americans just didn’t like the implications 
of espionage at all; they considered it some- 
how unsporting. 

It is a pity that we cannot afford to in- 
dulge ourselves in such idealism. Actually, 
espionage is not a subject for the idealistic 
to delve into very deeply. Since it is illegal, 
its methods are often immoral and some- 
times criminal. Not infrequently it involves 
bribery, blackmail, seduction, forgery, and 
sometimes murder. 

Even the most successful agent has little 
hope of reward. The unsuccessful agent 
goes into oblivion. Sometimes he chooses 
suicide to preserve the secrets that torturers 
know only too well how to extract from him. 
The delicate art of bamboo-slivers-under- 
the-fingernalls is many centuries old. It 
has been expanded and refined by Com- 
munist counterintelligence operatives. 

Such things being true, we might as well 
face up to the fact that espionage is no field 
for amateurs. It is a skilled profession, re- 
quiring abilities far beyond those of most 
men. Today, with the advent of interconti- 
nental missiles and the relative ineffective- 
ness of early warning systems, the profession 
has outgrown its old back-alley, cloak-and- 
dagger days and has assumed status as essen- 
tial to our national survival. 

That is why it is eminently fair for an 
American to ask: How are we doing in the 
field of espionage? Are changes needed in 
our methods? Can we do better? 

To appreciate the problems involved, we 
must contemplate what the opposition is 
doing. Russia maintains the largest espio- 
nage operation in the world’s history, with 
trawlers off our coast to watch our Polaris 
submarine tesf%, with submarines off our 
coast to record data on our missile firings at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., with spy networks in- 
vading every country of the world. 

In my first book, “Secret Missions,” I 
pointed out that: 

“The sudden arrival of enemy operatives 
in a peaceful country is a sign, only too often 
disregarded, that the country has been 
singled out as a military objective in the 
plans of aggressor nations. Spies precede 
invading armies and air fleets, and their ap- 
pearance should reveal to the watchful ob- 
server the plans made behind closed doors 
by operations sections of busy general staffs.” 

Fortunately, we have been able to uncover 
some—perhaps most—of the Soviet espio- 
nage networks in the United States. But 
the Communist Party itself remains a well 
organized and hidden danger, much more so 
than it is presently fashionable to admit, al- 
ready penetrating our economic life to help 
the Soviet Union in its drive to “bury us” by 
flooding the world markets with slave labor 
goods. Let us remember that Khrushchev 
has said: “We desire trade less for economic 
reasons and more for political reasons.” 

The Soviet leaders have maintained both 
open and secret organizations in the United 
States since the end of World War I. The 
Communist Party membership gave their 
allegiance to Soviet Russia, and openly con- 
ducted espionage activities against the inter- 
ests of the United States. But the more ef- 
fective professional work was carried on by 
American traitors, as a Communist under- 
ground working directly with Soviet agents 
in this country. When exposed, some of 
these traitors saved their necks by. becoming 
informers, not because of love for the United 
States but for reasons never disclosed. We 
do know that some of their information 
planted with ambitious individuals created 
chaos in the U.S. Government at a time 
when Soviet Russia was making it greatest 
strides. The effects of that era are still with 
us. 
It will be pleasing to the American people 
and to our allies to know that our intelli- 
gence estimates of the Soviet military posture 
have been based upon reliable data collected 
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-~during a period of 4 years by overflights of 


the Soviet land area, while they were flying 
over our Alaska, Canada, Britain, Japan, 
Pakistan, Turkey, and other land areas of our 
allies. We had given orders not to shoot at 
these intruders, while at the same time our 
planes had been subjected to no fewer than 
15 attacks by Russian MIG’s between 1950 
and 1959, often with the loss of both plane 
and crew. 

The effectiveness of our Central Intelll- 
gence Agency in the world espionage field is 
difficult to judge, because its work must be 
secret. But doubts have been raised in the 
minds of the well informed. I feel there is 
grave need of some reform, especially in the 
field of organization. 

In order to prevent surprises, and to make 
certain that we have security both external 
and internal, it is necessary to have a com- 
plete reorganization of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and to give it complete con- 
trol of all intelligence, counterintelligence, 
and security. 

It must be headed by a civilian in order to 
prevent any fears of a military Gestapo. 

However, to obtain the necessary coopera- 
tion and coordination which we do not have 
today, and to eliminate needless duplication, 
inefficiency, and amateurish handling, the 
Deputy Directors of the Central Intelligence 
Agency should be ex officio the Directors of 
Navy, Army, and Air Intelligence. 

Under these conditions, those Government 
investigative agencies which desire to assist 
the CIA in investigations relating to counter- 
espionage and countersabotage will be free 
to do so as so many of them did effectively 
in the past when naval intelligence was 
carrying the full load. 

There is a misapprehension regarding our 
internal security today. Actually, we do not 
have much, for to obtain the security that 
would be necessary in an emergency a com- 
plete military operation would be required. 
Because of the extensive personnel required, 
only the Army would be able to perform this 
mission. A detailed plan would be necessary 
to safeguard all the areas necessary to de- 
fense, the railway facilities, and especially 
the mountain tunnels to the west coast. 

Arresting a few top Communists is not go- 
ing to solve this problem. The next echelon 
is always ready to take over. In view of the 
complacency that has grown up lately about 
the internal Communist threat, it may be 
hard to eliminate disbelief that the Com- 
munists have not penetrated our labor un- 
ions, all phases of our economy, and other 
areas which will assist the Soviet leaders in 
their program to bury us. 

Countermeasures on our part will have to 
be supplemented by a full-fledged campaign 
to inform the peoples of the world and our 
own people what is being done to them. By 
this, I mean an effective psychological war- 
fare, political warfare, or propaganda cam- 
paign—by whichever name it is called. The 
most effective campaign is the constant rep- 
etition of the truth, together with appro- 
priate comment. 





Firm Leadership Best Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been some criticism of the approach 
taken by President Eisenhower in re- 
porting to the American people on his 
trip to the Far East. Under leave to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am in- 

cluding, in the form of an editorial from 

the Syracuse, N Ys, Post-Standard of 

June 29, 1960, a particularly effective 

answer to this criticism: 

Ike OUTSMARTS CRITICS: FIRM LEADERSHIP 
Best Po.uicy 


When the President of the United States 
addresses the Nation, he is also addressing 
the world. 

He speaks not only to his fellow Americans 
but to all the peoples of free nations who look 
to him for leadership and to the United 
States for protection in the cause of free- 
dom. 

He also speaks to as many men and women 
in Communist-dominated lands as may have 
access to factual news reports by press or 
radio. 

When President Eisenhower makes a major 
report such as he delivered Monday evening, 
he must perforce weigh his entire approach 
carefully for its effect around the world, and 
he must consider every word and every point 
which might be distorted for propaganda 
purposes by Communist leaders. 

Many ‘are those who scan every sentence 
the President utters for a possible slip which 
might work to the advantage of the Soviet 
bloc. 

Mr. Eisenhower Monday night chose to 
answer the bullying tactics of the Commu- 
nists by taking a calm approach, by em- 
phasizing the continued desire of the Ameri- 
can people for world peace, by pledging com- 
plete cooperation by the United States with 
its friendly allies, and by stressing the posi- 
tive gains of his trip to the far Pacific. 

He made this essential point, and all 
good Americans should ponder it seriously: 

“We in the United States must not fall 
into the error of blaming ourselves for what 
the Communists do; after all, Communists 
will act like Communists.” 

In other words, we should not blame our- 
selves for Khrushchev’s frenzy at the sum- 
mit, for the Soviet walkout at Geneva, for 
the Communists-inspired riots in Tokyo. 
Those who claim the United States lost face 
as a result of these demonstrations play di- 
rectly into Soviet hands. 

If the President had indulged himself the 
Opportunity to answer his critics on Ameri- 
can foreign policy and on personal diplo- 
macy, his most delighted listeners would 
have been Premier Khrushchey and his gang 
at the Kremlin. 

At last they would have had the American 
President on the defensive before his own 
Nation and before the world. 

Mr. Eisenhower would have been lowered 
off the pedestal he has created for himself 
as the symbol and the hope of uncounted 
millions around the globe to the status of 
& political leader trying to justify himself 
before critics at home and enemies abroad. 

His personal prestige would have been shat- 
tered, and the positive leadership of the 
United States against the evils of commu- 
nism would have suffered a body blow. 

That is why it is distressing to read yes- 
terday’s news analysis of the Eisenhower 
speech by such a perceptive writer as James 
Reston, of the New York Times, usually is. 

“President Eisenhower has devised a sim- 
ple procedure for dealing with his critics 
and his defeats,” wrote Scotty Reston. “He 
simply ignores the critics and claims vic- 
tories. 

“The effect of this is serious in a democ- 
racy, for it confuses the public, infuriates 
the political opposition, and leaves mistakes 
unexplained and uncorrected,” commented 
the Times’ man. 

We have great admiration for Mr. Reston 
as & reporter, but we submit that in this in- 
stance the President accomplished far more 
good than he could have done by airing the 
faultfinding of political opportunists and 
second-guessers. 
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Building Bridges of Understanding—by 
Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, President 
of the Republic of Honduras, at the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
Commerce of the Americas, Miami, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


/ OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
in Miami, Fla., we were privileged to 
hold the 10th annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Americas. 
This growing vigorous organization is 
making a most significant contribution 
to inter-American cooperation and 
understanding. Its interests are very 
bro2d and are not limited solely to eco- 
nomic considerations. 

There was an exciting address by Costa 
Rica’s ex-President Senor Otilio Ulate. 
Also present and participating was 
Senor Alfonso Rochac, Minister of 
Economy, El Salvador, who is also an 
Executive Director of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. There was pre- 
sented a resolution by the President of 
El Salvador, Jose Maria Lemus, through 
his Minister of Economy. 

The keynoter was the President of the 
Republic. of _Honduras, Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales, who brought most of 
his cabinet with him. There were also 
present Senor Rafael Durand, head of 
Puerto Rico’s Transportation Authority, 
Dr. Enrique Paez del Rio of Bogota, Co- 
lombia, and our own Government was 
represented by Mr. George Wythe, Di- 
rector, American Republics Division 
Office Economic Affairs, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, and Mr. Peyton Kerr of 
the State Department. 

There were many other important peo- 
ple who participated and who were dele- 
cates who came from all over Latin 
Amierica. Chamber President Levy, of 
Jainaica, is to be congratulated for a 
most successful annual meeting. All who 
attended were tremendously impressed 
by the principal address of the President 
of the Republic of Honduras, Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales. His presence and at- 
tendance was a great honor to the peo- 
ple of Florida and the United States. He 
brushed-aside formalities and protocol 
to deliver a hard-hitting, straight-from- 
the-shoulder speech which deserves the 
reading and the consideration of all my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to present 
the clear-cut analysis of the problems, 
suggestions, and inspiration of the 
President of the Republic of Honduras, 
Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales—‘Building 
Bridges of Understanding”: 

Perhaps this is the first time that the 
president of a free republic, not traveling 
incognito, has visited a friendly country 

embroiled in official formali- 





heeding 
tion of a group of businessmen. 
Tf so, I am delighted, because in the world 
of today each of us is rated according to the 
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social function he performs, rather than 
in regard to his rank, or title; and being 
either an ordinary citizen or chief of state, if 
each is conscientious, means assuming equal 
responsibility, albeit on different levels, with 
regard to the national welfare and the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the world. 

On the other hand, today’s world demands 
of anyone who would understand current 
events, that he keep abreast of what. is 
going on throughout the world, here or else- 
where, and that he visit the United States 
of America as a citizen or simply as presi- 
dent of a republic. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the Ameri- 
cas, setting a precedent among the countries 
of this continent, has expressed the wish 
that I, the President of the Republic of 
Honduras, should attend the inauguration 
of this assembly, as guest of honor, and 
thereby, together, build a bridge of under- 
standing among our countries. 

This precedent initiates a tradition which, 
like everything we must do in this America 
of ours, breaks the established molds, and 
the prejudices of outmoded customs. Like 
Emerson, I believe that the America of the 
New“World, beyond being a geographic con- 
cept, has always meant a new way of life 
and human relations. 

If this is so, my presence at the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Americas should surprise 
no one, because here is exemplified the vital 
strength of American enterprise, which serves 
as a model for the Western World. 

The pan-American idea is now many years 
old. Honduras, my little country located in 
the heart of America, is honored to have been 
the birthplace of one of the great thinkers 
who foresaw our high and common destiny. 
From 1822 onwards José Cecilio del Valle 
visualized the future of our hemisphere as 
@ permanent sanctuary of justice, a mighty 
fortress of liberty to assure to all the enjoy- 
ment of individual dignity, economic well- 
being, and a just and lasting peace. 

Perhaps no one understands the full great- 
ness of the meaning of union as well as the 
citizens of the United States, for this coun- 
try awoke to independent political life as a 
federation constructed on the pattern of a 
democratic republic, and then, as a conse- 
quence of its solid institutional structure, 
developed a sense of national unity and in- 
tegrity which raised the United States to 
the stature of a world power; to paraphrase 
what once was said of Washington: first in 
peace, first in war, first in responsibility to 
assure the survival of democratic institu- 
tions in a free world. 

We Central Americans also awoke to inde- 
pendent political life as a federation, but 
then, as a result of a feudal situation only 
partially destroyed, we broke up into five 
pieces which form the small republic of to- 
day. So we Central Americans are aware of 
the misfortune of separatism and we preach 
the gospel of our unity, and even more, the 
gospel of continental solidarity, because the 
union of the American republics is for us, 
so to speak, a promised land, since the Cen- 
tral American is a citizen of a divided nation, 
just as any citizen of any country in our 
hemisphere is only a fragment of our great 
American family. 

And so, gentlemen, I visit you as the citi- 
zen, the President, the Central Americanist, 
and the pan Americanist; bearing in my 
spirit the full meaning of the words spoken 
by our great forebears; interpreting them in 
the light of our social, political, and eco- 
nomic reality; and I have come to build with 
you, my northern neighbors, bridges of 
understanding. 

I know I am talking to businessmen. I 
know our Central American countries have 
been almost unknown. I know that the 
words “Central America” have meant, to 
some people, a handful of poor countries in 
the middle of the continent, entirely lacking 
in investment appeal. On the other hand, 
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it is well known that our countries have 
poured forth their wealth of resources to 
those who have attempted the technical cul- 
tivation of bananas, or the reasonable exploi- 
tation of our mines. 

Ignorance about a country is usually re- 
lated to its inability to advertise its wealth. 
In this time of extravagant advertising it 
isn’t enough for countries to possess open 
or hidden resources. We must also create a 
security which safeguards capital invest- 
ments lest they be frightened away by our 
Spanish-American temperament. 

The stories of our countries with their 
many internal revolutions, and the fact that 
governmental changes have at times been 
accompanied by a failure to fulfill contrac- 
tual obligations of former regimes have justly 
awakened the apprehension of foreign in- 
vestors. These unfortunate facts of our his- 
tory have seldom been analyzed from the 
sociological point of view which, even though 
it might not justify them, at least would 
explain them to ourselves and to others. The 
truth is that the feudal regime inherited 
from the colonial period and the low level of 


_agricultural and other productive activities 


which resulted from this regime caused an 
unequal distribution of wealth which, in 
itself, was enough to cause outbreaks of rev- 
olutions and counterrevolutions among us 
which prevented us from keeping abreast of 
the developing countries of the Western 
World. 

Nevertheless, we are making progress now, 
and we are determined to construct effective 
bridges of understanding. The drive for po- 
litical stability is characteristic of Latin 
America during the present century, its pur- 
pose being to attract capital for the reason- 
able exploitation of our natural resources, 
In our legislative chambers we have attempt- 
ed to organize a system of progressive laws 
which will prevent a return to that period 
of insecurity for invested capital. 

But political stability is often the result of 
the prevailing economic situation at a given 
moment. A sound, well-oriented economy in 
Spanish America will have to exist as an in- 
dispensable foundation for a solution of the 
politico-social ills which have plagued us 
since the beginnings of our life as independ- 
ent nations. Our backwardness in many re- 
spects is the consequence solely of economic 
underdevelopment, but, in turn, this insti- 
tutional and cultural stagnation acts as an 
impediment upon our efforts to develop our 
productive resources. So most of the Latin 
American Republics are victims of a vicious 
circle from which they can be rescued only 
by joint action of all the nations of the 
hemisphere, as called for by the Charter of 
the Organization of American States, which 
points to cooperation as the irreplaceable 
instrument for promoting the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural development of America. 

Our struggle for economic development 
must unfold along two parallel lines: First, 
as an internal or national activity; and sec- 
ond, as an international or inter-American 
movement. We are, at one and the same 
time, men of America and citizens of our 
respective nations; toward both continent 
and country we have clear and well-defined 
individual and collective obligations. I, 
therefore, believe that there is a constructive 
nationalism which is not incompatible with 
hemispheric integration. Nationalism, prop- 
erly understood, is justice applied to the 
internal life of each country. Cooperative 
action among nations is justice in the field 
of international relations, 

But there is an exaggerated nationalism 
against which stand the political leaders of 
America who believe, as I do, in democracy 
as the rule of Christian life among men in 
afree world. History counsels us to link our 
interests from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. 
This is not a question of fostering con- 
tinental isolationism through artificial 
means, but rather of giving life and reality 
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to a whole gamut of ideas and concepts which 
have already proved effective in lessening or 
removing the effects of the painful convul- 
sions that have so often shaken humanity. 

Our forefathers understood American soli- 
darity in a fundamentally institutional sense, 
free of any idea of conquest or of submission 
by one country to the force of another. 
They looked upon the integration of the 
American nations in a supranational entity 
as a deliberate, conscious act of goodwill, and 
even accompanied their thought by the clar- 
ion call of burning idealism characteristic of 
the emotions of founders of nations. Said 
Bolivar: “For us, the fatherland is America.” 
And José Cecilio de Valle exclaimed: “Ameri- 
ca from this day forth, shall be my one, ex- 
clusive business: America by day, when I 
write, America by night, when I think. The 
proper study of an American is America.” 

I am convinced that the American nations, 
without losing their universal aspirations, 
must bind themselves in a cultural and eco- 
nomic bloc, in which democracy may be as- 
sured as the permanent norm of life, and the 
joint strength of the 21 Republics of the 
continent may guarantee the preservations 
of free institutions and the irrepressible ad- 
vance of the men of the New World to heights 
of dignity, well-being, wisdom compatible 
with the possibilities and aspirations of man- 
kind. 

We are making an experiment in Central 
America, in a regional area. We are inte- 
grating the Isthmus economically. We have 
already achieved concrete steps between Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, and Guatemala, and the 
day is not far distant when Costa Risa, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama will enter this economic 
alliance which will set in motion vast natural 
resources and huge reserves of capital. 

Central America includes a half a million 
square kilometers, with a population esti- 
mated at 12 million. This means that to- 
gether we are larger territorially than 
Sweden, Germany, Norway, Italy, England, 
Greece, Portugal, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Holland, or Belgium, and that the Central 
American population is greater than any of 
these European countries with only three 
exceptions. 

The Central American rate of population 
growth is one of the highest of the continent. 
if our demographic increase keeps up at the 
present rate, under normal conditions, by 
1980 we shall have 20 million inhabitants in 
the Central American Isthmus, settled on a 
fertile land where a long list of natural re- 
sources are practically inexhaustible, if 
properly exploited, where immense potential 
wealth is accumulating awaiting capital to 
exploit it, where the variety of climates 
favors agricultural diversification, where 
there are first-class natural harbors and bays 
on both oceans, and a highway network, 
anchored on the pan-American highway, 
whose rapid improvement guarantees wide- 
spread. circulation of people and goods. 

Our problem at the moment is whether we 
shall continue living in an economically 
backward Central America, or whether, on 
the contrary, we shall achieve better stand- 
ards of living for our inhabitants by every 
means within our reach. The statesmen of 
Central America see clearly that a population 
increase like ours demands a larger economic 
framework. I am one of the Central Ameri- 
can Presidents who has been most interested 
in breaking down the barrier of isolationism 
and stressing the benefits of economic co- 
operation. And it is against this background 
that I have described, that we combat the 
fallacy that foreign capital, public or private, 
when applied to the development of industry, 
agriculture and commerce, must, of necessity, 
constitute imperialist penetration. 
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It is interesting to talk of these things 
with businessmen because our countries are 
a great American business opportunity, now 
that we have undertaken a systematic strug- 
gle against inferior development, or economic 
underdevelopment, as it is often called. Our 
peoples have been struggling for a better life 
ever since their beginnings as free countries. 
They would like to be removed from the po- 
sition they now occupy in the geopolitigs of 
hunger, and only if they are can they assume 
the civil tranquillity of a national life dedi- 
cated to progress. 

The Hondurans, in particular, are situated 
at this crossroads, Our geography and the 
state of our resources are such that capital 
is more necessary for us, but we have less 
of it. Attracting foreign capital and pro- 
tecting its investments is for us a necessity 
of vital importance. The more so as we are 
engaged in diversifying our production as 
much as possible in order to escape at last 
from the straitjacket of a one-crop economy. 

The present Government took office with a 
fundamental constitutional reform in tune 
with the economic tendencies generally ob- 
served in less-developed countries. This new 
constitution has been supported by secondary 
laws to stimulate and protect the establish- 
ment and operation of agricultural and in- 
dustrial enterprises. This, the first legisla- 
tive reform to be put into effect in our coun- 
try, depends for its fulfillment entirely upon 
honest government, for our basic interest lies 
in fostering with all possible measures and 
facilities the raising of our standard of liv- 
ing. -Actually, we make no difference be- 
tween national private capital and foreign 
private capital, so far as privileges or re- 
sponsibilities go, because we believe’ that 
there is wealth enough in our territory to 
establish a republic where men of good will 
of the free world may wish to come and 
make their living. ; 

Honduras and the United States have had 
close relations for a long time, and everyone 
knows that this country in the North is the 
principal market for our exports and our 
first source of supplies of all kinds. We sin- 
cerely believe that these already mutually 
convenient relations can improve and mul- 
tiply if we learn to know one another better, 
to speak to one another with frankness as 
we are trying to do today. 

Though the world in our time is cleft in 
two by two opposite systems of life which 
together throw a clear light and shadow 
upon its history, it is no less true that the 
second half of the 20th century is marked 
by the efforts of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to achive the standard of living today 
made possible by industry and techniques 
placed at the service of man—the whole 
man, with his inalienable right to be re- 
spected by his fellowmen and by the state, 
respected in his political and religious be- 
lief and in his freedom to obtain for him- 
self the highest standard of living, material, 
cultural, and spiritual, 

I salute you cordially with the motto 
which should be that of the entire Western 
Hemisphere: “Everything units us, nothing 
separates us.” 

God will light our way. Miami with its 
feverish spirit of progress and the natural 
beauty that surrounds us in this marvelous 
city is a fitting frame for our hopes of 
improvement. There is no time to lose. We 
are living the solemn and propitious hour, 
the more solemn because it is the most pro- 
pitious: Let us build our bridges of under- 
standing now. 

RAYMON VILLEDA MORALES, 
President of the Republic of Honduras. 
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Is It Too Late To Win Against 
Communism? . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a deep and penetrating address, 
both philosophical and practical, about 
the conditions that exist in the world 
today, made by Dr. Charles Malik, for- 
mer president of the United Nations 
General Assembly at Williamsburg, Va., 
on June 11, 1960, appearing in the U.S. 
News & World Report of July 4, 1960. 
The entire life of Dr. Malik has shown 
a great dedication to the progress of 
mankind, There is no man who under- 
stands the evil minds of the Communists 
and particularly those in the Kremlin 
than Dr. Malik. The address he ren- 
dered at Williamsburg should be read as 
widely as possible. In his address, he 
not only effectively exposes the inherent 
evilness of international communism and 
its destructive intent, but he presents an 
affirmative program to meet, combat, and 
ultimately defeat the evil intents and 
efforts of international communism. It 
is a pleasure for me to insert in my re- 
marks this address of Dr. Malik which I 
consider to be one of the greatest in 
connection with the present world ten- 
sion that I have ever read. 

Is Ir Too Late To Wr AcaInst ComMuUNIsSM? 

Communism started from zero 43 
ago, and today it rigidly controls’ one-third 
of mankind and has penetrated and softened 
up in varying degrees the remaining two- 
thirds. Was this phenomenal development 
inevitable? 

The victory of communism in the late 
forties in China means that the largest com- 
pacity homogeneous mas of humanity, num- 
bering some 600 million people, are now 
sworn enemies of everything free and west- 
ern. Was this development inevit&ble? 

The Korean was, despite all its heroic exer- 


tions, ended in a draw. Was this outcome 
inevitable? 

In southeast Asia there has occurred dur- 
ing the last 10 years an advance of commu- 
nism and a retreat of freedom. Was this ad- 
vance and retreat inevitable? 








Whereas international communism was ef- 


fectively absent from the Middle East 10 or 
15 years ago, and in the consideration of 
Middle Eastern problems communism was 
treated as though it did not exist, interna- 
tional communism enters decisively today 
into the determination of every Middle East- 
ern problem. Was this development inevi- 
table? 

Whereas 10 or 15 years ago communism 
was effectively absent from Latin America, 
today it is visibly present. Was this de- 
velopment inevitable? 

The Communist Party, receiving orders 
directly from Moscow, is certainly more ac- 
tive and influential today in Asia and Africa 
than 10 years ago, and severai responsible 
United States officials said recently that the 
Communists have markedly intensified their 
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activity in the United States. Was this pene- 
tration inevitable? 

Backing international communism as its 
embodiment and vehicle is the most superbly 
organized international political party in 
history, the Communist Party, with the most 
advanced techniques of intellectual, social, 
economic, and political penetration and sub- 
version ever devised. Was the impotence of 
the West in developing any comparable coun- 
terforce inevitable? 

Backing international communism mate- 
rially is the second most industrially ad- 
vanced state in the world, the Soviet Union, 
which might at the present rate of develop- 
ment surpass the United States in two dec- 
ades. Was this discrepancy in the rate of 
growth, and in the rates of change of the 
rates of growth between East and West in- 
evitable? 

This supporting industrial base appears to 
command atomic and nuclear weapons in 
abundance, whereas 10 or 15 years ago the 
United States had a monopoly of these 
weapons. Was this decline in western rela- 
tive strength inevitable? 

We are today more than 2 years and 8 
months since Sputnik I and, while the West 
has made enormous advances in rocketry, it is 
not clear that, in this revolutionary techno- 
logical field, it has caught up with the Soviet 
so far as thrust power is concerned. Is this 
persistent lag inevitable? 

In the matter of economic international 
competition, there is no comparison between 
the economic status of the Communist world 
today and its status 10 years ago. Was this 
decline in Western relative economic 
strength inevitable? 

The visible struggle appears to occur all 
on this side of the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains: in Europe, in the Middle East, in 


Southeast Asia, in the Far East, in Latin 
America; and when people expect a crisis to 
break out tomorrow, they do not expect it in 
Albania or Rumania or Russia or China, but 


in the home of freedom. Freedom, then, is 
on the defensive, and not communism. Is it 
fated that the West should be always on the 
defensive, always reacting? 

The West today appears gladly to welcome 
neutralism in areas in which it would not 
have countenanced this phenomenon a dec- 
ade ago. Was this constant retreat of West- 
ern influence inevitable? 

In the nascent nationalism of Asia and 
Africa, which is otherwise a natural and 
good thing, there is an admixture in varying 
degrees of antiwesternism, if not procom- 
munism that leads to antiwesternism. Was 
this spread of antiwesternism as a concomi- 
tant of the growth of nationalism inevitable? 

In the very nations that have attained the 
dignity of political freedom and independ- 
ence, other dimensions of freedom have been 
severely curtailed; namely, personal free- 
dom, intellectual freedom, social freedom, 
spiritual freedom. Was this contraction of 
the domain of freedom inevitable? 

Communist literature has during this dec- 
ade inundated Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica in rélation to non-Communist literature. 
Was this advance in the relative abundance 
of Communist literature inevitable? 

Communism has been more persistent and 
effective in presenting to the Asian and 
African mind a well-thought-out interpreta- 
tion of existence—the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology—than any outlook that has been 
forthcoming from the West. Was this 
timidity in the articulation of the ideology of 
freedom inevitable? 

The apparent unity of purpose and action 
among the international Communists im- 
presses the Asian and African mind, whereas 
the squambbles among the members of the 
Western family produce an air of internal 
division and weakness. Were these squab- 
bles and divisions inevitable? 
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The simple fact that the free world has 
not succeeded in 40 years in pushing back 
the tide of communism by 1 inch from where 
it really got political control leaves the 
strong impression that we are here dealing 
with an irresistible and irreversible thrust 
which will inevitably inherit and transform 
in its own image all the kingdoms and cul- 
tures of the earth. Is this creeping tide of 
communism completely irreversible? 


IN THE WEST: SOFTNESS, LAXITY 


Perhaps the most distressing fact is the 
self-satisfaction and self-congratulation that 
prevails in the West; the softness, the laxity, 
the lack of determination and decisiveness, 
the general decadence, the uncritical readi- 
ness to settle for peaceful coexistence. Are 
we then face to face with some ineluctable 
judgement of fate or God? 

In terms of the ultimate world struggle, 
how are we to assess the net performance of 
the immediate past from the comparison of 
the two sides of the balance sheet which I 
have just drawn up? 

I can draw the provisional conclusion that, 
while things could have been much worse, in 
my opinion they could have decidedly been 
much better. International communism is 
today on an overall basis relatively stronger 
than 10 or 15 years ago, and the free world 
is relatively weaker; there is a marked overall 
advance bythe one and a corresponding over- 
all retreat by the other. 

In history it is impossible at any moment 
to work out a neat, final balance sheet, for at 
no moment in history does history come to an 
end. It all depends then on the future. The 
future could redeem the past or it could 
confirmit. But it will redeem nothing unless 
the question of the inevitability or otherwise 
of the developments of the immediate past 
is first squarely and honestly faced. For 
either you believe that these things were in- 
evitable or you believe that they could have 
been helped. 

If you believe that they were inevitable; 
namely, that the outcome of the struggle 
in China, in Korea, in Indochina; that the 
Communist penetration of Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America; that the 
absence of any effective counteracting force 
to the Communist Party; that the relative 
decline in Western influence and Western 
economic and military strength, etc——if you 
believe that all these developments of the 
fifties of the 20th century could not have 
been helped, then you are already a Marxist. 


For Marx, Lenin, and Khrushchev hold 
firmly—and Khrushchev repeats it every 
day—that the iron laws of history are pre- 
cisely such that, whatever happens, .commu- 
nism will come out on top. Therefore to 
them—and to you, if you believe in the in- 
evitability of these developments, namely, if 
you refuse to assume moral responsibility for 
them—the Communist advance and the 
Western retreat did not come about by acci- 
dent: The universe was such, history was 
such, the nature of human society and its 
development was such, the economic, social, 
and political situation in Asia, Africa, Eu- 
rope, and America was such, that the advance 
and the retreat had to take place. 

I warn you therefore against declining to 
assume full moral historical responsibility 
for what happened during the last two dec- 
ades, for, if you do so, you are already a Marx- 
ist, and Marxian communism will have al- 
ready won in your soul. 

The only hope, therefore, is to believe, on 
a basis of truth and not of darkness or senti- 
ment or dogmatism, that nothing of what 
transpired was inevitable, and that every- 
thing could have been prevented or reversed. 
Only on the basis of radical moral responsi- 
bility can you overcome the fatalism of the 
cosmologists and the determinism of the 
dialectical materialists. 
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The future will never redeem the past, 
and we will only pass from one fiasco to an- 
other, from one pathetic drift to another, 
unless in contemplating the past we can 
put our finger with certainty on such and 
such an act and such and such a decision 
and such and such a person, and honestly 
say that this act or decision or person could 
have been different and therewith the course 
of events would have taken a radically differ- 
ent turn. ‘ 

If only people rose to the occasion, if only 
they were not overwhelmed by their softness 
and apathy, if only they overcame their 
greed, if only they were morally strong, if 
only they were not selfish and narrow, if 
only they were not petty and spiteful, and 
stupid, if only they were big, if only they 
knew what was at stake, if only they were 
not hypocritical, if only they trampled under 
foot the wide and easy way. 

I know of more than one instance in which 
precisely and only because people lacked 
some of these moral perfections we are where 
we are today. 

I shall not go into any detailed moral-his- 
torical-political evaluation of the past. Tak- 
ing upon ourselves the whole moral guilt of 
the past, believing that the present wou'd 
have been entirely different if only people 
measured up to the historic requirements 
of the moment, and therefore determining 
that the future which will be the responsi- 
bility of this generation shall redeem the past, 
let us now quietly inquire into what must 
be done in the immediate future to reverse 
the trend of the immediate past. 


HOW THE WEST CAN SAVE ITSELF 


Four conditions are absolutely sine qua 
non (indispensable): unity among the West- 
ern Allies, deeper understanding and states- 
manlike assistance toward the peoples of 
Asia and Africa, winning the technological 
competition, especially in the matter of 
armaments, and winning the economic com- 
petition in productivity. 

If the Atlantic World breaks up, whether 
from internal friction or external pressure, 
there will be complete disarray in the free 
world and little will be left to oppose effec- 
tively the onward march of communism any- 
where. 

If the Asians and Africans are net under- 
stood on the deepest possible plane and if 
the Communists prove that they are more 
friendly and helpful to them, then Asia and 
Africa will gradually fall to their wiles. 

If the Communists do better in the tech- 
nological revolution, especially with respect 
to weapons, then all will be lost. If the 
West*does not outproduce them, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, then the rest of 
the world will be socked into their system. 

On the subject of Western unity, the ques- 
tion is whether the Western nations can 
morally rise above their narrow nationalisms 
into a realization that it is their whole civil- 
ization that is once more today. at stake. I 
believe they can. Nothing is half as im- 
portant today as that the spiritual unity of 
Europe, American, and the Mediterranean 
world be understood and affirmed. 

Putting aside the question of vision, will, 
softness of living, and unity of effort among 
the diverse factors involved, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that, by any standards of meas- 
urement, the material and human resources 
of North and South America, of Western Eu- 
rope, of Japan, of Australasia, and of as 
much of Africa—and there is no reason why 
all of Africa should not be included—and 
Asia as may be persuaded to cooperate, can 
be so marshaled and coordinated as to out- 
do the Communist domain, in any field of hu- 
man endeavor, by a ratio of at least five to 
one. 

It is all, therefore, a question of vision, 
will, overcoming the softness of life, and 
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inducing the necessary unified efforts. The 
free world has nobody and nothing to blame 
but itself if it cannot so order its house as 
to beat the Communists decisively in every 
realm. 


STAND FIRM AGAINST RED EXPANSION 


The West should stand firm at all costs 
egainst any further expansion of com- 
munism, including above all the test case 
of Berlin, In a possible showdown, the ob- 
vious strategic. handicaps notwithstanding, 
there should be no question in anybody’s 
mind that the West would not accept a 
weakening of its position in Berlin. Some 
Western commenators have darkly hinted 
that the West would not fight over Berlin. 

It is fair then to ask, Over what would the 
West fight? 

But merely holding the line is patently 
not enough. This was the error of the doc- 
trine of containment. It is a passive, de- 
fensive, unchallenging policy—and such a 
policy, except as a necessary first step, is 
doomed to failure: first, because this is a 
dynamic universe; second, because you are 
dealing with the most aggressive enemy who 
will always swirl around and underneath 
and above all your containing devices; third 
because a merely defensive or containing 
attitude means that you are so fat and satis- 
fied yourself that all you wish to achieve 
is to get away with your own skin—and thus 
you have no vision, no concern for the rest 
of the world, and he who has no concern for 
others will sooner or later find that others, 
including his erstwhile friends, have no con- 
cern for him—and, fourth, because you 
cannot be true to your own freedom if you 
do not wish and work for freedom for others. 

It is interesting to note the sort of qualifi- 
cations that responsible leaders sometimes 
use for peace. 

The Communist spokesmen employ peace 
without qualification, by which they mean 
that they should be allowed to carry out their 
internatoinal proletarian revolution in peace. 
But the spokesmen of the West speak of 
peace with justice and freedom. This is a 
correct qualification from the Western point 
of view: Peace without justice and freedom 
is no peace. But what interests me most is 
which of the two qualifications do they drop 
when they wish to use only one? 

You will find they usually drop freedom 
and leave justice. This is to me wrong. It 
could betray an unconscious readiness to 
sacrifice freedoom for what is sentimentally 
called justice. Both are certainly necessary, 
but freedom is more fundamental. Free- 
dom creates justice, but not conversely; for 
justice could be something mechanical with- 
out the ultimate freedom of the spirit which 
demands and creates and recognizes and 
enforces justice. 

The West can only be true to itself if it 
says, “I am prepared to settle for peace with 
freedom and justice”; and if it wants to use 
only one of the two, “I am prepared to settle 
for peace with freedom.” 


It follows that an active policy of libera- 
tion is of the essence of any sound Western 
program for the coming years. 

When the late John Foster Dulles spoke of 
liberation shortly after he became Secretary 
of State, was there a Communist or fellow- 
traveling or Olympian or softheaded or 
pacifist or appeasing voice in the world that 
did not attack him? This synchronization 
of all these voices against anyone who would 
dare stand- up and actively challenge com- 
munism is one of the strange phenomena of 
this age. It measures the success of inter- 
national communism in intimidating and 
softening up the free world. 

But only a believing, active, sustained, 
and bold-looking forward to a free Eastern 
Europe, a free Russia, and a free’ China is 
worthy of the magnitude of the gigantic 
world struggle. A radical distinction must 
be made between the great peoples of these 
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countries and their Communist governments. 
Policies should be devised and pursued in 
conformity with this distinction. 


KEEP FLAME OF FREEDOM BURNING 


The flame of freedom must be kept burn- 
ing in the soul of the oppressed. The hope 
of liberation must never be allowed to fade 
away from their hearts. As free peoples, they 
have an honorable and equal place in the 
company of the free.. Their energies. will be 
given the freest scope. Their spiritual and 
cultural contributions to the whole world 
are awaited and welcomed. 

With vision and leadership, the West 
should be able to promise them greater ma- 
terial benefits than they have been able to 
achieve under communism, benefits which 
they themselves would acquire by their own 
free exertions. But they should be promised 
much more. They should be assured of the 
freedom to criticize, ‘the freedom to think, 
the freedom to create,.the freedom to live, 
the freedom to work, the freedom to choose 
and turn out their own governments, the 
freedom to lead on the basis of merit in a 
world freed of the poison of mistrust, sub- 
version, and intrigue. 

The Russians should be loved for their 
great spiritual heroes, such as Pushkin and 
Dostoevski, and should be constantly re- 
minded of them. The wonderful spiritual 
genius of Russia should be separated from 


the alien Marxism with which the Russians. 


are now afflicted. 

The promise of freedom with equal ma- 
terial benefits to the oppressed should be far 
more potent than the allurement of a ma- 
terial revolution coupled with enslavement 
to the free. 

The Communists never tire of assuring the 
rest of the world that peaceful coexistence 
only means that they will realize their un- 
alterable aim of communizing the world 
without war, and that, where they do not 
succeed in this, they will keep in mind the 
possibility of nonpeaceful means. 

They are therefore absolutely determined 
to dominate the world with or without war. 
This was explicitly stated by the interna- 
tional Communist congress. They therefore 
speak of the “doomed classes” and of “bury- 
ing” you and me. 

We should not be misled by the terms 
they use, such as “capitalism,” “imperial- 
ism,”’ “American imperialism,” “Anglo-Saxon 
or Anglo-American imperialism,” “bourgeois 
society,” etc. These are only revolutionary 
slogans employed by them to excite and 
enlist people in. their international prole- 
tarian revolution. 

What they are saying behind all this jar- 
gon is that the international Communist 
movement wants to overthrow every existing 
government, regime, system, outlook, re- 
ligion, and philosophy and bring the whole 
world—all human thought, aspiration, 
action, and organization—under its absolute 
control. This is their declared, unchanged, 
and unchanging objective. 

I am yet to hear one Western leader who, 
assured to his face that he is doomed and 
will be buried, can muster enough courage 
and conviction, if not to use the vulgar 
phrase “bury” with respect to communism 
itself, at least to use some such civilized ex- 
pression as that the days of communism are 
numbered and that communism will one 
day be completely forgotten. 

When Mr. Khrushchev assures Western 
leaders that their children or at most their 
grandchildren will all be Communist, I am 
yet to hear one Western leader who assures 
Mr. Khrushchev with the same gusto that 
his children or at least his grandchildren 
will live to regret and be thoroughly ashamed 
of the fact that their fathers are grand- 
fathers were ever Communists. 

And whereas international communism be- 
Hleves and acts on the belief that the days 
of everything non-Communist are num- 
bered, my deepest fear is that Western lead- 


i 

The deepest crisis of the West is the crisis 
of faith in its own values. Whereas com- 
munism believes that non-Communist values 
must be eliminated from the face of the 
earth, and acts on this belief, the West no 
longer believes that Communist values them- 
selves are doomed to utter destruction and 
oblivion, and therefore no longer acts on this 
belief. : 

I am yet to meet or know of one impor- 
tant Western leader who entertains a dy- 
namic vision for the Communist realm 
which includes the certainty that the chil- 
dren of present-day Communists will have 
completely repudiated communism and will . 
have adopted the fundamental values of 
freedom, 


‘LET WEST FACE DECAY IN ITS OWN SOUL 


Let the West face up to this advanced state 
of decay in its own soul. 

But what is pre-eminently at stake in 
Mediterranean-Western civilization today is 
its human and universal elements. 

It is man who ts denied, it is the affirma- 
tion that there is nothing that binds and 
cements all men into one family that is the 
prime danger, it is the fragmentation of hu- 
manity into endless exclusiisms, whether 
national or cultural or racial or economic, 
that poses the deepest challenge. 

Western civilization is doomed until, jolted 
out of its complacency, self-satisfaction and 
sense of apartness, it rediscovers and re- 
affirms what is genuinely human and uni- 
versal in its own soul. This means not only 
economic and technical sharing with Asia and 
Africa, but intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
sharing. 

What is supremely good must be good for 
all. Those who keep on repeating as though 
they discovered a transcendental wisdom, 
that their ideas, their way of life, their civil- 
ization are “not for export,” but only their 
industrial products, do not know that they 
are thereby digging the grave of their civil- 
ization and the grave of their way of life. 

Those who come to Asia and Africa and 
tell them, “You stay where and what you 
are and re stay where and what we are; 
we have nothing to give save. our goods 
and gadgets,” little know that the day will 
come, and perhaps is already here, when 
Asia and Africa will turn upon them and spit 
in their faces. Man can live without goods 
and gadgets but he cannot live without 
something human and universal that joins 


. him to his fellow men. 


.A civilization in which the human and 
universal has atrophied can relate itself to 
others. only through force; and force is not 
an enduring mode of relation, and it can 
always be broken by force. 

I am not speaking of diplomacy and prop- 
aganda; I am thinking of a whole philosophy 
of history. I am saying that a civilization 
is doomed if it is not creatively conscious 
of something universal and human it can 
and must give; and I am saying that West- 
ern civilization need not be doomed because 
no civilization conceived and developed the 
human and universal more than it did. 

Most certainly it is not a question of “im- 
posing” anything on anybody. What is gen- 
uinely human and universal is never im- 
posed; it is awaited, welcomed and embraced. 

What is nonuniversal in your civilization 
you keep to yourselves: Nobody wants it. 
Not until the businessman from Manchester 
or Detroit and the peasant from Iran or India 
can come together on @ much deeper basis 
than the exchange of goods and money can 
the West really begin to have a chance in 
the ferocious competition going on at present 
for the heart and soul of Asia and Africa. 
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Asia and Africa do not want to deal only 
with businessmen. They crave for human 
and spiritual fellowship. There is no ex- 
change of soul, there is no sharing of life 
and ideas, there is no community of spirit, 
there is no fellowship of man with man. 
This is Asia’s and Africa’s deepest challenge 
cf the West: What have you to give me, not 
of your trinkets, but of your mind; not of 
the external husks of your life, but of the 
substance and marrow of your soul? 

Again, I am not speaking of the require- 
ments of any immediate emergency: I am 
thinking of a whole philosophy of history. 


COMMUNISTS BELIEVE IN SOMETHING 


The Communists bring in a message. It 
affects the whole of human life. It pro- 
vides a total interpretation. They are not 
afraid to be revolutionary; to say, “This is 
good and that is bad.” They are not afraid 
to shock and challenge the received customs 
and habits and ideals. They believe in 
something. 

The West does not want to be revolu- 
tionary. It is afraid of being revolutionary. 
It does not want to shock and challenge. 
It is civilized; it is afraid lest it offend. Its 
trouble, therefore, may lie precisely in the 
fact that the content of its belief is very 
thin. 

For that which you really believe to be 
true and human and universal you will 
want to share with others, you cannot keep 
under a bushel. The question is whether 
there is a profound part of your being that 
you honestly feel you must share with 
others. The question is whether you hon- 
estly feel that you are not complete or 
happy so long as others are humanly in- 
complete; that you are not self-sufficient 
so long as others are miserable or subhuman, 
@ prey to every superstition and every dark 
fear. 

The self-sufficiency of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, its. age-old protectedness by seas and 
oceans, is its greatest present spiritual trial. 
It has not needed the rest of humanity. But 
the world has suddenly become physically 
one, and minds and ideas are much more 
critically and instanteously and perpetually 
interacting with one another. 

Only he, therefore, who feels with hu- 
manity, who is at one with all conditions 
of men, who is insufficient and incomplete 
without them, who is not protected and 
separated from them, can help them and 
lead them and love them and be loved by 
them. 

The incompleteness of the Communist 
until he completes himself in others is what 
gives him the dynamism, the vision, the 
appeal in the eyes of Asia or Africa. 


WHAT THE FREE WORLD HAS TO OFFER 


If there were no universal and human ele- 
ments in Western civilization the thing 
would be hopeless. But it happens that 
the deposit of humanity and universality in 
this civilization is the richest in the world. 

The civilization at whose heart pulsate 
Aristotle and Augustine and Aquinas and 
Dante and Newton and Shakespeare and 
Pascal and Kant and Lincoln, the civilization 
which has been blessed and transformed by 
Christ, needs only a mighty hand to shake it 
out of its slumber. And, once shaken, once 
really awakened to the world responsibilities 
which it and it alone can shoulder, there is 
nothing it cannot dare and do. 

The Americans forsook the Old World and 
their one desire was to forget all about it; 
the Russians stayed in the Old World and 
mever ceased to interact with it, east cud 
west and north and south. 

In this simple difference in fundamental 
existential orientation, the whole secret of 
the present and the future may be hid. Can 
the Americans quickly recover the intimacy 
of relationship with the Old World which 
the Russians never lost? 
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Negotiations and contacts must never be 
broken. The United Nations must never be 
abandoned or weakened. Cultural exchanges 
must be deepened and enlarged. The Russian 
people must be brought into intimate spi- 
ritual community with the West. 

Nationalism is not enough, and the new 
nations must be afforded the opportunity of 
belonging to larger worlds with wider hori- 
zons. 

The universal declaration of human rights, 
which is one of the greatest documents of 
this age and which owes so much to the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, must be vigorously held 
up as a standard of achievement for all na- 
tions and all peoples. The West must know 
its ultimate values and believe in them. The 
field of struggle must be transported to the 
intellectual and spiritual plane. The preva- 
lent softness and complacency must be over- 
come. 

The area of decision must not ‘be left to 
the initiative of the Communists. The West 
must itself choose it. And, so long as the 
head of international communism in Moscow 
remains unchanged, there is no hope. 

Can the future redeem the past? I believe 
it can. 

Will the future redeem the past? ‘That 
depends on four things; on depth, on wisdom, 
on daring, and on leadership. I believe, 
without high leadership, daring to act in 
wisdom and depth, the future will not learn 
from the past. 

These are things for which we should yearn 
and work. But in our own effort we may not 
achieve them. It is only as God wills that 
depth, wisdom, daring, and leadership be 
granted the free world at this crucial hour in 
history that the future will redeem the past. 


Payment of Relocation Allowances by 
Federal Aviation Agency 
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HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2467) to amend 
the act of September 7, 1950, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to reimburse 
owners and tenants of lands acquired for 
Chantilly Airport for their moving expenses. 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that 
there is anything I can contribute to the 
discussion on this bill that has not al- 
ready been said. As far as I am con- 
cerned, this is a bad bill and I am op- 
posed to it. I would be constrained to 
offer a motion to strike the enacting 
clause, but I think the thing to do is to 
let the proponents down as easily as pos- 
sible, but nevertheless let them down. 
It we are going to enact this type of legis- 
lation it should be made government- 
wide. ‘There are some farmers out in 
Iowa that are being dislocated by virtue 
of the road-building program, and I am 
not going to be a party to passing a bill 
here today that does not take them into 
consideration. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the gentle- 
man also be in favor of repealing the act 
granting authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Department of De- 
fense to do the very samé thing? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know anything 
about that, but I would prefer repeal to 
enactment of this ‘bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Until general legis- 
lation is passed? 

Mr. GROSS. I am dealing with the 
bill I have before me now. But, I am 
not in favor of singling out any group 
for preferential treatment. You know, 
we are doing a pretty good job of build- 
ing bridges for Virginia and Maryland. 
It seems to me they are doing pretty well 
as itis. Iam opposed to this legislation. 


What a Doctor Says About the Problems 
of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a very in- 
teresting talk by a noted doctor on the 
problems of the aged has come to my 
attention. It was delivered recently by 
Dr. William D. Miller, president of the 
Osteopathic Society of the City of New 
York, over radio station WMGM on the 
program “Listen Here, New York.” 

In the course of his talk, Dr. Miller 
announced the launching of a very in- 
teresting study in New York City on the 
problems of our aged citizens, particu- 
larly the emotional, economic, and social 
factors. In the light of current in- 
terest in the aged and their needs for 
medical care, I commend this talk to my 
colleagues: 

Good evening. Medical care for the aged 
has become a most vocal cry these past few 
months. Few would deny that the great 
mass of these people do not have the savings 
and resources to adequately pay hospitals, 
nursing homes, drugs, and professional care. 
The annual income of persons over the age 
of 65 in the United States is $6 to $10 
billion below what it should be for this 
segment of our population. All agree it is 
essential that complete medical care be 
available to our older people. It is esti- 
mated now that there are approximately 
15,500,000 persons in the United States at 
or beyond the age of 65. By 1970 this will 
have grown by more than 5 million. A siza- 
ble group by anyone’s standards. How and 
why has this occurred? Our population has 
grown tremendously in the last two decades, 
despite a devastating war, because of the 
advances made in medicine and the improve- 
ment in our general economic stature. A 
scant 50 years ago man’s lifespan was 
measured in four or five decades, while today 
it has been extended to seven and beyond. 

All of this has produced certain problems. 
Portunately in our land of abundance, the 
basic needs have been met through Federal, 
State, municipal, and private sources, but 
we still have much ground to cover. The 
question of care to our rapidly expanding 
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older population is not one that can be 
solved through funds for medical care alone. 
We recognize that this problem exists, but 
we feel the question is even more basic, 

No study of geriatrics, which is that branch 
of medicine dealing with the diseases of old 
age, will admit we have reached a utopia. 
However, now that this question has been 
brought to the fore, let us examine it in 
some detail. 

The issue of rising medical costs has been 
one that has revealed many conflicting re- 
sults. The average family spent, last year, 
$324 for medical care, while spending $304 for 
tobacco and alcohol. In terms of value re- 
ceived, I don’t believe anyone would ques- 
tion which has produced the better bargain. 
Our rapidly rising population is proof that 
medical care is now at its highest level. As 
more knowledge is obtained on the ills that 
befall man, our population will continue to 
grow. 

We in the osteopathic profession have 
long been cognizant of the problems of aging. 
The osteopathic physician of today is trained 
in all branches of medicine and surgery. 
Some doctors of osteopathy upon graduation 
from professional school chose to enter a 
specialty practice such as surgery, obstetrics, 
pediatrics, or internal medicine. The ma- 
jority of doctors of osteopathy are general 
physicians; family doctors who know their 
patients well. They are prepared to employ 
all acceptable agents in the prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of disease. In addi- 
tion, osteopathy as a school of medicine em- 
phasizes the importance of the musculo- 
skeletal system. It is this rausculo-skeletal 
system (under the direction of the nervous 
system) through which man, like other 
mammals, expresses his life. By this ap- 
proach the osteopathic physician has and 
will continue to offer his contribution in the 
way of research and study, of man’s ills. 
Toward this end, the Osteopathic Society of 
this city of New York has announced the 
initiation of a study on the problems of 
aging. This is to be an all-inclusive study, 
not only concerned with the organic ills that 
befall man from the sixth decade and be- 
yond, but also how our surroundings, those 
under which we have some control and those 
we cannot contain, will influence the aging 
process and contribute toward disease. 
Specifically we refer to the emotional, eco- 
nomic, and social factors. We know that in 
many business organizations it is standard 
practice to retire an employee once he has 
reached the age of 65. How this can af- 
fect the emotional and physical health of the 
individual, will be studied. 

Basically we are a youth-oriented society. 
Emphasis has always been placed on keeping 
young and fit. Yet very few have spoken of 
keeping fit in old age. The pursuits of youth 
have been advocated over the vocations of 
the aged. We'have lacked full utilization of 
the full potentials of our older people be- 
cause we have chosen to concentrate in de- 
veloping the full potentials of our youth. 

In following this philosophy what has hap- 
pened to one-sixth of our population? We 
hope to be able to find the answers in our 
study. A recent survey conducted at Cor- 
nell University has shown that those em- 
ployees voluntarily staying on the job after 
the age of 65, had a performance record that 
was astounding, 99 percent had given a sat- 
isfactory service. This’is an amazing rec- 
ord—one that deserves and needs further 
study. In industry, what the older worker 
lacks in speed he may make up in efficiency. 
Chronologic age is no longer as important 
as the capacity of the individuals to handle 
work. In addition to the question of the 
employability of the older person there is 
the question on how he fits into the life of 
the community. He should, with his ex- 
perience, play an important role in this 
sphere. Too often, however, the older per- 
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son is either rejected or lacks the initiative 
to join with others in the community. This 
we plan to study and try to ascertain if these 
community and personal problems within 
the home, itself, are factors in predisposing 
to disease. 

Mention must also be made of emotional, 
psychiatric and neurological problems as 
they affect the oldsters’ outlook. Thus, it 
can be seen, that the Osteopathic Society is 
undertaking a survey of fairly comprehen- 
sive means, We do this as a service to the 
citizens of the city of New York. 

Through the facilities of the Osteopathic 
Hospital and Clinic of New York we shall 
be able to conduct this study. Since 1914 
this institution has been rendering care to 
the indigent sick of our community. It has 
been done without the aid of municipal, 
State or Federal funds, but with the contri- 
butions generously given by friends and pa- 
tients of osteopathy. 

The problems presented by the aged are 
vast and evergrowing. We can only expect 
that our older population, will within sev- 
eral decades, make up almost 25 percent of 
our population. In truth then, as is said 
in the Book of Genesis “and the Lord said, 
my spirit shall not always strive with man, 
for that he also is flesh, yet his days shall 
be 120 years.” 

Thank you and good night. 





Interstate Road Program Endangered— 
Opponents Wage Propaganda War To 
Discredit It 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
highway program has been under attack 
from many quarters in the past few 
months, 

Since writers, newspapers, and maga- 
zines generally feel that stories of waste, 


inefficiency and corruption make better 


copy than do success and accomplish- 
ments, we have had from all over the 
country a series of intemperate articles 
dealing with mistakes and shortcomings 
of the highway program. Little if any- 
thing has been said about its fine and 
tremendous accomplishments in the face 
of many almost insurmountable road- 
blocks. 

As a result, many people, including 
Members of Congress, are getting the im- 
pression that this entire, vitally needed 
road program is riddled with inefficiency 
and fraud. 

As I have said many times, when you 
have a program of this magnitude, the 
biggest public works project in the his- 
tory of the world, one that is 35 times as 
big as the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Panama Canal and the Grand Coulee 
Dam combined—a program involving the 
expenditure of billions of dollars and 
millions of people both in and out of 
government at all levels—you are bound 
to attract the chiselers and the grafters. 

If this highway program is to survive 
and public confidence in it be main- 
tained, we must keep its shortcomings 
in proper perspective with the magnitude 
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of the undertaking and its thousands of 


respondent, have rendered a great public 
service by devoting a full page of the 
July 3 edition to the fairest and most 
objective analysis of the current highway 
problems and controversies. 

Every Member of the Congress and all 
those interested in the continuance and 
successful completion of this vitally 
needed program should read and study 
this article and have the benefit of Mr. 
Swatek’s presentation of the various 


INTERSTATE Roap ProcraM ENDANG 
OPPONENTS WAGE PROPAGANDA Wark ~— 
CREDIT It 

(By Philip M. Swatek) 

WasHINncTon, July 2.—A swelling propa- 
ganda barrage of distortions, half-truths, 
and plainly dishonest. generalizations is 
threatening to sink the biggest and most 
important public works project ever at- 
tempted in this or any other country—the 
Interstate Highway System. 

The interstate project, launched with 
great hope in 1956, is intended to link the 
Nation’s cities with & 41,000-mile network 
of fast, safe superhighways. It will also 
breathe new life into traffic-choked urban 
ae where two-thirds of our population 

ves 

Now critics are proclaiming it “our great 
big highway bungle,” a “nightmare,” a “rat 
hole” of waste, and extravagance, and a scan- 
dal of such potential that Teapot Dome 
will be peanuts by comparison. More re- 
sponsible and restrained critics intone that 
the program is “in trouble.” 

The interstate project is in trouble. But 
it is the relentless effort to discredit the pro- 
gram that has it tottering. Some of the 
criticism is justified, but fair criticism often 
is not weighed against accomplishment and 
progress, and. a distorted picture emerges. 

Actually, the program, measured in any 
objective way, is going extraordinarily well, 
but this side of the story is lost in the storm 
of abuse. 

“No charge has been too thin or too ridic- 
ulous to exploit,” Bertram Tallamy, Admin- 
istrator, Bureau of Public roads, said, “Old 
reports were exhumed and mined for what- 
ever negative comments they might yield.” 


MANY HAVE AX TO GRIND 


“Historic opponents of the highway pro- 
gram welcomed new members, recruited from 
the disgruntled, the misinformed, and those 
having some personal ax to grind. A good 
many of them are vicious and their. motiva- 
tion must certainly raise questions in the 
minds of neutral observers,” Tallamy said. 

Forces behind this campaign spring from 
both industrial and political life, boosted 
along by some doubtful judgment in the 
newspaper and magazine business. Those 
fighting to save the program—on Capitol 
Hill and within the administration—have 
searched evidence of a conspiracy in view of 
the remarkable cohesiveness and cumulative 
effectiveness of the propaganda, but none 
has turned up. 

“It may not be a conspiracy, but as far as 
the Interstate System is concerned, it’s aca- 
demic,” Representative Gorpon H. SCHERER, 
Republican, of Cincinnati, says. “If this 
keeps up, they're going to kill it.” 

Scurrer, ranking Republican of the House 
Subcommittee on Roads, a part of the Public 
Works Committee, is one of the most con- 
servative and tight-fisted Members of Con- 
gress. So his concern over the program’s 
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fate is not the routine response of a big 
spender. He is anything but that and still 
is convinced the Nation cannot afford to lose 
the $40 billion interstate program. 

MONEY IS ONE OF ISSUES 

While Scuerer is a Republican, the politi- 
cal forces at work are not necessarily or- 
ganized along party lines. Representative 
Greorce Fatton, Democrat, of Maryland, 
ranking Democrat on the Roads Subcom- 
mittee, shares this concern. Nor for that 
matter, is everyone within the Eisenhower 
administration as determined to keep this 
program going in its original and bold con- 
cept as the two Congressmen. 

An explanation of why the interstate pro- 
gram, which promises so much to a nation 
on wheels, should be the target of abuse 
must start with money—in this case, the 
taxes which finance the program. But there 
are some other issues involved, as well. The 

of controversy were blowing even be- 
fore the program was implemented by law 
in 1956, although they didn’t reach gale 
force until last year when the financing 
bogged down. ‘ 

Basis for most of the early squabbling was 
the “needs” formula for apportionment of 
Federal funds, which replaced the old for- 
mula favoring rural States and the political 
seniority system in Congress. The Interstate 
System was to be built to answer the needs 
of the Nation and demands of automotive 
traffic. 

This meant getting people in, out, or 
through cities, where highway construction 
is very expensive, as well as between cities, 
where right-of-way costs are lower. As the 
Federal Government was going to provide 90 
percent of the cost of this interstate con- 
struction, the “needs’’ concept of distribut- 
ing the money did not arouse much enthu- 
siasm among legislators from sparsely popu- 
lated areas. 

ARGUMENT OVER URBAN AID 


There are still many who object to the 
fact that 42 percent of the Federal moneys 
will go toward building only 11 percent of 
the interstate mileage which happens to be 
in congested urban areas. They are not 
moved by arguments that nearly everybody 
driving on the highways is heading for some 
city or town and a system which just dumps 
them on the outskirts isn’t going to be much 
help. 

Nor are they swayed by arguments that, 
on the basis of traffic volume and mileage, 
urban projects are more economically justi- 
fied than rural miles, and that nearly half 
of the pay-as-you-go money financing the 
program comes from automobile use on 
urban expressways, the volume more than 
making up for the shorter distances. 

There also were objections to the pay-as- 
you-go financing concept of the program, 
largely from the manufacturers of automo- 
tive supplies—tires and other equipment— 
and the petroleum industry. New taxes were 
added to their products to go into the high- 
way trust fund, from which Federal aid was 
to be disbursed to the States on a cash-in- 
hand basis. 

But it wasn’t until last year, when the 
trust fund nearly ran dry and the adminis- 
tration asked for another 1144-cent Federal 
tax on gasoline to keep the program going, 
that the propaganda storm broke. 

“Immediately some began to look for a 
scapegoat and whipping boy,” ScHERER said. 
“Some of the people who were responsible 
at least in part for the financial dilemma 
yelled the loudest.” 


ADDED TAX FINALLY VOTED 
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further burden on highway users, since it 
was claimed the money was going down a 
rat hole. However, an additional 1-cent tax 
finally was passed, after a prolonged strug- 
gle. 

During the fight the interstate champions 
did explain—at least to the satisfaction of a 
majority in Congress—why the original cost 
estimates were low and why a program barely 
under way needed additional financing. 
Congressman fic HERER, who led the battle on 
Capitol Hill, gave these five reasons: 

The trust fund absorbed about $1.5 billion. 
owing from older highway programs. That 
was never contemplated when the financing 
provisions were set up. 

Because of the recession in 1958, Congress 
accelerated the program by $1.6 billion, 
without facing up to the problem of pro- 
viding increased revenue. 

An additional 1,000 miles was tacked on 
the original 40,000-mile network—on which 
the financing was used—to placate legisla- 
tors who felt their areas were being discrim- 
inated against. Again, no additional revenue 
was considered. 

In a number of localities the estimated 
requirements or standards had to be raised 
almost immediately because of the increas- 


.ing number of motor vehicles. Just like the 


Nation’s population, the number of automo- 
biles is growing far beyond what anybody ex- 
pected just a few years ago, and the Inter- 
state System is being built for traffic in 1975. 
At that time the Nation will have 110 million 
motor vehicles, compared to about 70% mil- 
lion today. 
ESTIMATES ONLY A FIRST BASIS 


The original estimates were made rather 
hurriedly by all the States’ highway depart- 
ments in 1954 and there were some miscalcu- 
lations. More importantly there was a lack 
of understanding of what building highways 
to interstate standards means, even in the 
cost of small things, such as signs and light- 


ing. 

In any case, the estimates were only used 
as a basis for figuring out the financing sys- 
tem, and a miscalculated estimate does not 
mean the erring State will be stuck with a 
low figure or rewarded with a high one. 
Each mile of road has to be approved by the 
Federal Bureau of Roads before any reim- 
bursement is made, and this includes the 
cost. 

In addition to that, inflation was a prob- 
lem, Cost of construction and of right-of- 
way increased about 12 percent in the period 
1954-57—the interval between the two esti- 
mates. 

Despite logical explanations of what hap- 
pened to the program is financing, one of the 
most frequent indictments during this pe- 
riod was that the interstate highways were 
extravagantly overdesigned. 

This indictment covered the number and 
width of lanes, the number of interchanges, 
the sharpness of curves and grades, and 
frills, all of which were part of the expen- 
sive extravagance 

This indictment usually was accompanied 
by one or two explanations. The first was 
that the States were indifferent to expense as 
long as the Federal Government was going 
to reimburse them 90 percent of the cost. 


IMPORTANT FACT IGNORED 


In fact, the more it cost the better; it was 
worth every dollar to bring $9 in from out- 
side the State. This, of course, ignored the 
fact that every project must be approved by 
the Federal Bureau—including its cost—be- 
fore the State became eligible for reimburse- 
ment. 

“It also ignores the fact that maintenance 
of the new highways is entirely a State func- 
tion and, as a rule of thumb, the more elab- 
orate a highway, the more expensive is the 
maintenance bill,” Scuzerrr added. 

The other explanation was that private 
consulting engineers, which virtually every 
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State employs to augment its righway de- 
partment staff while the program is getting 
underway, and for highly specialized work, 
are paid on the basis of a percentage of the 
cost of the projects which they design, so 
they deliberately made them expensive. 

The real answer to these charges was not— 
and still is not—heard very clearly. In the 
Highway Act it is clearly stated that the In- 
terstate System shall be built to meet the 
requirements of traffic in 1975. This was to 
be the first real attempt to look ahead in 
highway construction, rather than just catch 
up, as tradition had it. 

Some people, perhaps honestly, just could 
not visualize American automobile traffic in 
1975, even though there have been some 
pretty good hints. The New Jersey Turnpike, 
for example, was up to the estimated 1980 
traffic level a few years after it opened in 
1952. 

“We need to build permanence into the 
new superhighways to protect the multi- 
billion-dollar investment being made in the 
Interstate System,” warns Charles Noble, 
chief engineer on the New Jersey superroad 
and until recently head of Ohio’s Highway 
Department. 


STORIES TOLD AND RETOLD 


“Probably our most crucial failure in high- 
way construction has been in underestimat- 
ing traffic,” he said. “We have failed to rec- 
ognize the potential of the automobile and 
the urgent need for sufficient highway ca- 
pacity.” 

But these overdesign and financial issues 
never really caught the fancy of the more 
flamboyant critics, and it has been only re- 
cently, with the discovery of some scandal, 
corruption, and boondoggling that the cam- 
paign against the Interstate has really heated 
up. 
Some of these cases, which were real fail- 
ures in the program, are being retold with 
such regularity that they may eventually be- 
come as familiar as “The Little Red Hen.” 

First among these is the Indiana case, in 
which members of the highway department 
improperly used their knowledge of future 
highway locations to make a profit on land 
acquisition. 

In this scandal, indictments were returned 
by an Indiana grand jury, and of the $78,- 
802.80 involved in the worst instance, all but 
$786.51 has been returned to the State. 

The other popular favorite is the Skelly 
bypass case at Tulsa, Okla. Actually, this 
scandal, involving an estimated $524,000 
worth of materials which were never put in 
the road, was discovered and prosecuted in 
Tulsa some time before it became part of the 
big drive against the Interstate. 

A new scandal, developing in Massachu- 
setts, involves appraisal of property for 
rights-of-way. 

After these clear-cut cases of wrongdoing, 
charges against the Interstate program get 
a little fuzzy. There are the Nevada situa- 
tions, for example. One involves three inter- 
changes along an isolated section of the 
road, the other involves the Interstate route 
at Reno. 


FOUND LESS EXPENSIVE 


In the case of the interchanges, the Inter- 
state route in question runs parallel to an 
old highway and a railroad in the Truckee 
River Valley. Some access to the new Inter- 
state Highway in the area was necessary, and 
it was found that because of the cramped and 
rough valley floor it was cheaper to build 
three interchanges than build a feeder road 
which would bring the traffic to a single 
interchange. At that, total cost of these 
three interchanges is $221,000. 

In the Reno case, the issue is whether the 
Interstate route should go through the 
downtown area, or along a northern bypass. 
Because Representative WaLTer S. BaRrInG, 
Democrat of Nevada, wrote to the President 
declaring the selection of the downtown 
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route would be “the biggest swindle ever 
perpetrated in the State of Nevada,” a special 
House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee was appointed to investigate the problem. 

The subcommittee decided, along with the 
Bureau and the State highway department, 
that while the downtown route would be 
more expensive initially, it was the only one 
which answered the need. This decision was 
based partly on the fact that most traffic 
in the region is bound for the center of 
Reno, a major tourist attraction. In this 
Reno presents a different problem from other 
cities of that size. 

While Reno is a special situation, the 
argument for running the Interstate System 
around cities, rather than through them, is 
heard again and again. Examples are cited 
in Omaha, Macon, Ga., and Wilmington, 
Del., among others, and it is always the 
same—building the system into the city is 
a terrible waste, because bypass routes are 
80 much cheaper. 


DON’T ERAGE CONGESTION 


“But the point is that these bypass routes 
do not eliminate the traffic congestion, which 
is the objective of the program,” Scherer said. 

“And charges that cutting these rights-of- 
way through the heart of industrial areas 
result in tax loss for the community are 
without foundation. 

“The evidence is conclusive that these 
superhighways so increase property values 
in the entire area that actually consider- 
ably more dollars go into the tax coffers.” 

Another popular approach in the sabo- 
tage of the Interstate System involves the 
height of bridges. In this, the recurring 
waste theme is livened up with charges of 
bureaucratic boondoggling so blatant, in 
view of one magazine writer, that a single 
telephone call between the Pentagon and the 
Bureau of Public Roads could have prevented 
construction of 2,000 undersized bridges and 
underpasses. There also is the suggestion 
that this bureaucratic failure is damaging 
to our national defense. 

As a matter of fact, this problem was han- 
dled honestly but not particularly adroitly 
by either the Bureau or the Department of 
Defense. But the trouble was that nobody 
knew the size and shape of weapons to 
come—weapons, such as missiles, which 
might be moved on the Interstate System— 
and they still don’t know. Charges that the 
two organizations ju.t weren't in touch on 
the problem are preposterous. 


DECIDED ON 14-FOOT CLEARANCE 


The military and the Bureau have been 
jockeying back and forth on the matter of 
bridge and overpass heights since 1922, al- 
most from the beginning of the Federal-aid 
program. There was regular liaison on the 
matter from 1949 through 1956, when a mini- 
mum of 14 feet was decided upon. As late 
as October 1, 1957, the Army, Navy and Air 
Force all said the i4-foot clearance was ade- 
quate for anticipated equipment. 

With the coming of the space age and its 
oversized vehicles, another look soon was 
in order and the Bureau determined on Janu- 
ary 27, 1960, that the minimum height was 
to be 16 feet, rather than 14. Critics claim 
this tardy decision will cost the taxpayers 
$730 million, but the Bureau can’t see where 
that figure comes from. 

On the basis of official Bureau figures, if 
all the bridges authorized from the start of 
the interstate. program until January 27, 
1960, were reconstructed or reengineered, it 
would cost about $176 million. But the 
total is not expected to come to that because 
alternate routes around many of the over- 
passes will eliminate the need to change the 
height. 

When the military was put under fire 
about this waste, Perkins McGuire, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, wrote that when the 
decision was made in 1957 to accept 14 feet, 
“it was clearly understood by the military 
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departments, the States, and the Bureau of 

* Public Roads that some of the military items 
of equipment exceed 14 feet when loaded on 
available highway vehicles. 

“But no one believed there was sufficient 
justification to request changing the vertical 
clearance standard and increasing further 
the cost of the Interstate System,” McGuire 
said, 

MOSTLY ABOUT ATLAS TRANSIT 


Actually, most of this controversy involves 
the Atias intercontinental ballistic missile, 
which is made in San Diego, Calif., but has 
been fired mostly from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Moving the big missile across the country by 
highway does create a number of clearance 
problems, and there is no question about 
that. 

When the trucker who has this moving 
contract appeared before the special House 
subcommittee investigating the program, he 
testified that it took 9 days and cost $12,000 
for him to deliver one Atlas missile to 
Canaveral, 

But when the subcommittee got Lt. Gen. 
Ben Schriever of the USAF Research and 
Development Command, to testify on this 


problem, he said the size of military missiles - 


will be getting smaller than the Atlas from 
now on, as rocketry advances, and future 
space exploration vehicles will be far too big 
to move overland at all. 

He agreed with the general proposition 
that it is possible to move a bigger load 
under a higher bridge, but he could offer no 
definite figure as the minimum practical 
height of all bridges on the Interstate System. 
This has been the difficulty all along—guess- 
ing a practical minimum without knowing 
the shape of things to come—and there is 
no assurance that someone won’t want to 
move 17-foot military loads across the 
country right after the 16-foot bridge level 
is established in concrete. 

While the decision to go to 16 feet might 
have been made earlier, there is little justi- 
fication in this case for the wild charges 
made against the entire program and the 
Bureau, any more than there was in the 
other cases. 


ALL PART OF BROAD ATTACK 


But they all seem to be part of the broad 
attack to discredit the program, to- make 
the public suspicious because of the 
bungling, resentful of the taxes already im- 
posed because of the waste, and, most im- 
portant, unwilling to bear any further taxes 
on highway users or the products they buy. 

The billboard business, railroads, or vari- 
our individuals—such as the disgruntled 
or publicity minded politicians or clever 
writers—may have their own reasons for 
sniping at the program, but the big push 
springs from the taxation issue. 

“Some of. the groups and industries who 
want these highways and who will benefit 
perhaps more than anyone else contributed 
to the throttling of the program right at 
the height of the crisis,” Scherer said. 

“The American Automobile Association, 
the trucking and oil industries have always 
contended that they contribute in user taxes 
mores than their just share of the cost of 
the program. Further, AAA and the truckers 
have had a little private fight of their own, 
each accusing the other of coughing up dis- 
proportionate amounts,” he said. 

“These three beneficiaries made an all-out 
campaign against the additional tax when 
the President asked for the 1% -cent increase. 
The petroleum industry felt so strongly that 
it cut off its nose to spite its face by joining 
with those who for political and other rea- 
sons charged that the entire program was 
permeated with waste, inefficiency and 
fraud,” the Congressman declared. 


REMARKABLY FREE OF WASTE 
Despite the outory, the interstate program 


is remarkably free of waste and irregularities, 
particularly in view of its historic size and 


terstate System, now that State highway de- 
partments have had time, and the experi- 
ence, to come up with careful estimates? 

Are ordinary motorists paying too much or 
too little of the cost? : 


amples—be increased or cut back? : 
. Should the 90-10 reimbursement formula 
be changed? 

ANSWERS TO COME IN 1961 

Answers to these questions certainly 
should resolve most of the honest contro- 
versy battering the interstate program. 
They should be available next year, though 
it may not be that every interest will agree 
with them. 

What the defenders want to do is keep the 
program from being forced onto the rocks 
and fatally damaged in the public eye before 
knowledgeable and fair corrective action can 
be taken. 

They do not claim there is no waste in 
the world’s biggest public works program, 
nor that it is free of fraud. 

“What seems only fair is that the failures 
of the program be measured against what 
success there has been, so the people of the 
Nation will have a basis to judge its progress 
and worth, as well as a basis for understand- 
ing what must be done to improve it,” 
Tallamy said. “In view of the importance of 
the interstate program to the Nation, it 
seems little enough to ask.” 





My True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, West 
Virginia is proud of Miss Marjorie Mel- 
don of Ravenswood, W. Va., whose essay 
on the subject of “My True Security,” 
won the statewide contest and also the 
honor of representing West Virginia in. 
the national contest. I was very hon- 
ored to join Miss Meldon at the awards 
banquet held at the Hotel Statler-Hilton 
along with the winners of the other 49 
States and the District of Columbia. A 
1960 graduate of Ravenswood High 
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School, Miss Meldon is a credit to the 
State of West Virginia. Her essay is 
written in a direct and cogent fashion: 
My True Securiry 
(By Miss Marjorie Meldon) 

In this hectic era of tension, doubt, and 
suspicion, security has becomme the Mecca 
of the herd. Such a solid, definite word, 
security. All their lives men stumble along 
the trail of the Great Star of security, seek- 
ing an uncertain goal. Do they crave shel- 
ter or protection, safety, or freedom from 
worry? They want, again, “security.” I find 
myseif this word with cynicism; 
@ word with numerous meanings, none of 
them applying to me. My security is my 
brain and my soul, the confidence I have in 
my own ability. 

Every meaning of security hinges on the 
state of affairs existing today. These can 
change at the drop of a few hydrogen bombs. 
Faith in myself will not end with the de- 
struction of my home or a new mode of 
existence. To me, I am the only definite 
quantum in a world of unknowns. A per- 
son must have a religion or an ideal to keep 
faith in; even an atheist believes in his 
unbelief. 

Today ® person enjoys “security” if he 
commands a good job, has a nice home and 
happy family, and has put aside a small nest 
egg for the future. The multitude is so 
dazzled by this visible spectacle of security 
they fail to recognize or simply ignore the 
more important aspects. These tangibles of 
daily existence depend upon the ability of 
an intellect and the determination to suc- 
ceed. I am not satisfied with existing sit- 
uations; I am and shall continue to strive 
for something better than what I now have. 

Too many people blindly accept tradi- 
tional ideas of happiness and security, never 
pausing long enough to decide if they are 
patterned after true values. If all of us 
would stop just for a moment to take stock 
of ourselves, realizing we are individuals and 
have particular needs, we would stop acting 
like a herd of cattle, placidly chewing our 
cuds of blissful ignorance. Our Nation was 
not envisioned, conceived, and carved from 
this fertile land by complacent acquiescence. 
It took foresight, knowledge, patience, and 
a@ zealous determination to achieve this land 
of opportunity we take for granted. We 
cannot expect our country to remain a re- 
spected, secure world power if corporal pos- 
sessions are uppermost in the minds of all. 
The continued existence of America depends 
upon our mental attitude toward security; 
an issue of tangible versus spiritual, 

As long as I have the initiative and self- 
reliance necessary to succeed in this world, 
I shall do so, confident in my own abilities 
and accomplishments, secure in the world of 
tomorrow. It is up to me to develop, 
nourish, and prune my intellect and my 
soul; my true security. 


We Can’t Afford To Waste a Good Defense 
Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, to pre- 


Department of Defense, I think it is im- 
portant that something be inserted in 
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the Recorp to pinpoint or document a 
situation which calls for immediate at- 
tention before it becomes too late. 

Last February, at Kansas City, Mo., 
the Navy Department canceled their 
contract with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. for the production of J-34-WE-48 
jet engines. Shortly thereafter, the 
Bureau of Naval Weapons stated they 
had no requirements for this Naval In- 
dustrial Reserve Aircraft plant in con- 
nection with any other Bureau program, 
and that they would not continue the 
operation of the plant. They further 
stated that it was possible there would be 
a move to declare these facilities as ex- 
cess as soon as the contractor—Westing- 
house—released them. It is announced 
that if there was no defense requirement 
for the plant, it would be reported to 
General Services Administration for dis- 
posal after congressional approval had 
been obtained. : 

Now it is my understanding that the 
General Services Administration has the 
authority to make the determination 
as to whether or not other Government 
departments or agencies might have a 
requirement for the facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my ap- 
pearance on the floor of the House today 
is to again bring into focus or perspective 
the great value of this plant as well as its 
trained personnel which may soon be 
lost and scattered away from the area. 
Here is a plant in a perfect state of main- 
tenance with an estimated value, in- 
cluding land, building, and equipment, of 
$90 million. The contract recently pro- 
vided employment for more than 2,000 
men and women civilians, with a payroll 
of close to $18 million a year. I have 
asked the Navy Department for an itemi- 
zation of this equipment, which was 
necessary only to be completely accurate, 
because I have visited this plant and gone 
through every corner of it. I have seen 
these huge machines in operation and 
also the very fine laboratories and test- 
ing units. I shall not take your time 
to make a detailed inventory, but there 
are nearly 200 boring machines, about 
350 huge lathes, 200 milling machines, 
400 grinders, about 400 shapers and 
polishing machines, a large number of 
bending and forming machines, 20 drop 
hammers, over 100 hydraulic or mechani- 
cal punches, including presses, shears, 
and: hammers. 

It is a plant which is fully equipped 
with cranes, furnaces, and every type 
of testing apparatus. Here is a plant 
that is fitted up, tooled up and, with 
only a minimum of modification, ready 
to go into the production of almost any 
defense item. You can realize it must 
have a large space area because it was 
large enough to accommodate all this 
equipment and over 3,000 employees. 
Here is a plant that is ready made and 
ready for immediate use. It is a plant 
of which any area would be proud. 

The real issue here is whether this 
plant should be, in effect, wasted or 
whether it should be put to good use in 
the manufacture of other items of de- 
fense. Another collateral, but an im- 
portant consideration, is that at present 
there is trained personnel which may 
soon be dispersed and scattered over 
wide areas. At the present time they re- 
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main in the Kansas City area, and if 
some new defense use could be deter- 
mined, this trained personnel would 
stand by to be available. 

As of now, it appears there will be, for 
some considerable time, large defense 
requirements. This is not the way that 
many of us would wish it, but these are 
the hard facts. The cold war is not 
now so cold as it was before the collapse 
of the summit. 

Accordingly, I feel immediate atten- 
tion should be given in determining the 
feasibility of continuing production in 
this modern plant, equipped with mod- 
ern tooling machines. 

The theme of my remarks here today, 
Mr. Speaker, is that proper officials in 
the Navy Department, or the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as well as those Mem- 
bers on the Armed Services Committee 
of this House, should conduct a most 
thorough survey of this valuable and ex- 
pensive equipment, and carefully check 
this fine plant, worth $90 million, which 
is now—or soon can be, available for use. 
I am confident they will reach the con- 
clusion that it could—and should be— 
utilized at once in order to regain the 
valuable services of these already train- 
ed personnel, and to save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars by avoiding the enor- 
mous expense of constructing a new 
building elsewhere and purchasing all 
new equipment. 


On Adjournment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems advisable for some one to speak 
about a situation that prevails here in 
Congress this year. It is distressing to 
note the obvious admission on the part 
of the leadership of majority in the Con- 
gress that it has done a poor job with 
respect to handling the business before 
us during this session. 

On Wednesday it was announced that 
the session would be recessed and recon- 
vened in August. This means that we 
will just have time to get home and it 
will be necessary to come back to com- 
plete work on legislation which should 
have been completed a long time ago. 
‘It is especially distressing when you 
thumb through the pages in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD and note the number 
of legislative days which have been lost 
through the operation of the “Tuesday 
Through Thursday” club and for other 
reasons when the leadership did not pro- 
gram any business even though the club 
members were here. 

When you check the activity of the 
other body, you wonder if the business of 
legislating in the national interest has 
been relegated to a position of secondary 
importance while the matter of politics 
occupies the attention of the leadership. 
With so many aspirants for President in 
the other body, the establishment of na- 
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tional images and the writing of personal 
platforms has made the Senate little 
more than a launching pad for personal 
ambition. 

We Representatives from the great 
breadbasket of the world are particularly 
upset about the fact that we have had 
no legislation dealing with one of the 
most pressing domestic problems of our 
time—the enactment of legislation which 
will provide for a sound farm program. 

At the very outset of this session, the 
President made it clear that he would 
approve any “constructive solution 
which the Congress wishes to develop.” 

We have had some weak attempts to 
come forward with legislation in this 
area, but they certainly did not qualify 
according to the President’s definition of 
“constructive.” This failure is under- 
standable when we come face to face 
with the fact that our Committees on 
Agriculture in the Senate and House are 
dominated by Members from the South 
where cotton, peanuts, and tobacco re- 
ceive the most attention. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, there is suffi- 
cient cause for wonder about the pur- 
poses for which the Congress is convened 
when we go through 6 months of a ses- 
sion and come up with so little i» justify 
our being here. Suddenly it is realized 
that all of the necessary work cannot 
be done, even though the first national 
political convention is more than 10 days 
away. So, we recess and arrange to come 
back in August. 

That means “we ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet.” If politics has been the malady 
which has prevented us from buckling 
down to the task at hand, we are in for 
a relapse when we come back here after 
the conventions and head into that 
supercharged atmosphere where poli- 
tics will have reached epidemic propor- 
tions. 

I feel that we should stay on the job— 
work day and night if necessary; get out 
the necessary legislation and then ad- 
journ for the conventions. ‘Then, we 
will be fulfilling our major responsibility 
of serving in the public interest. 





The Honorable William H. Hill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud that when Republicans convene 
in Chicago on July 25, the dean of the 
delegates will be a constitutent of mine, 
and a former Member of this body, the 
Honorable William H. Hill, who will be 
attending his 10th national convention. 
To mark this event, I.include an article 
on Mr. Hill, written at my request by 
Robert N. Dixon, State editor of the 
Binghampton (N.Y.) Sun: 

Tue HONORABLE WILLIAM H, H1iLu 
(By Robert N. Dixon) 

When the Republican National Convention 

convenes in Chicago on July 25 the dean of 
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delegates will be William H. Hill of John- 
son City N.Y., publisher of the Binghamton, 
Sun, and for more than 60 years a leader of 
the Republican Party in upstate New York. 

As a delegate from the 37th Congressional 
District of New York Mr. Hill will be attend- 
ing his tenth Republican National Conven- 


‘tion. At the 1912 convention he was an al- 


ternate delegate, and since 1924 he has been 
a delegate to every convention but one. The 
exception was the 1936 convention, when 
illness prevented his attendance. 

Now in his 85th year, “Billy” Hill continues 
to be chairman of the Broome County Re- 
publican Committee, a post he has held for 
Many years. He is also Republican State 
Committeeman for Broome County and is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
State committee. 

His amazing politcial career began when 
he was elected mayor of Lestershire (now 
Johnson City) New York at the age of 21. He 
then became postmaster of that community, 
serving from 1902 until 1910 when he en- 
tered newspaper publishing. He was amem- 
ber of the New York State Senate from 1914 
to 1918 when he was elected to the US. 
House of Representatives as a Member of the 
66th Congress. He was appointed a member 
of the New York State Parks Commission in 
1925 by Gov. Alfred E. Smith, and has been 
reappointed to this commission regularly by 
both Republican and Democratic Governors 
of New York. 

In 1928, Mr. Hill was chairman of the New 
York Hoover-for-President Committee, and 
was Mr. Hoover’s floor-manager at the con- 
vention which nominated our 31st President. 

Each year as he celebrates his birthday on 
March 23, a New York member of the United 
States Senate rises to pay him tribute on the 
floor, as Senator KennerH B. Keatinc has 
done the past 2 years. At the same time, 
friends and political figures from all over 
southern and central New York gather in 


Mr. Hill’s office to wish him well. These of- * 


fice gatherings have become so renowed they 
are covered by news media in the area. 

One of his long time personal friends, 
incidentally, is Jim Farley, who, on the op- 
posite side of the political fence, will also be 
attending his 10th national convention. 

There’s no doubt about it, Billy Hill is one 
of the grand old men of the Grand Old Party. 





Citizenship Day and Constitution Week, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
include the President’s proclamation 
designating the week of September 17 
through 23, 1960, as “Constitution Week” 
and also a reprint of an article from the 
September 13, 1959, issue of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune by Comdr. 
Robert W. Collins, U.S. Navy Reserve. 
They follow: 

CITIZENSHIP DAY AND CONSTITUTION WEEK, 
1960 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas our life as a nation is founded 
upon the Constitution of the United States, 
the oldest and most tested written Constitu- 
tion in the world; and 





Whereas it is fitting that our citizens, both 
native Rage Feng naturalized, observe the 


requested the President the 
week tember 17 of each year as 
“Constitution *@ time for study and 


buildings 

Citizenship Day, ean 17, 1960; and I 
urge Federal, State, and local officials, as well 
as all religious, civic, educational, and Other 

tions, to hold re ceremo- 
nies on that day ers give 
a clearer understanding of their rights, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities as citizens 
of the United States. 


their schools and churches and in other 
suitable places. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 15th 
day of March in the year of our Lord 1960, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 184th. 

Dwicut D. ErsENHOWER. 

By the President: 

CurisTian A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


[From the Times-Picayune, Sept. 18, 1959] 
History or U.S, CoNnstirurion Proves Ir Hap 
To Be Goop 


(Ep1ror’s Note.—President Eisenhower at 
the request of Congress has proclaimed Sep- 
tember 17 as “Citizenship Day,” and the week 
beginning Thursday as “Constitution Week,” 
a time for study and observance of the acts 
which resulted in the formation of the Con- 
stitution. This article traces the early his- 
tory of the document, commenting on the 
impact it has had on the lives of Americans 
from Washington to Eisenhower.) 


(By Comdr. Robert W. Collins, U.8.N.R.) 


When I accepted this invitation to give a 
message on appreciation of the U.S. Consti- 
tution from the viewpoint of a Naval Reserve 
legal-specialist officer, I did so in serious 
thoughts and reflections on that day so many 
years ago when I was first commissioned in 
the U.S. Naval Reserve and swore “that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same.” 

In celebrating the 172d anniversary of the 
adoption of the U.S, Constitution, we are 
paying just tribute to the very foundation 
of our Government, that is, the Constitution 
itesIf, 
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On the 17th of September 1787, a conven- 
tion of delegates of the people of the United 
States, selected from the Original Thirteen 
States, adopted and made public that docu- 
ment, which consisted of a preamble and 
seven articles expressed in the language of 
the common law. 

When accepted and ratified by those States 
on behalf of the people of these United 
States, our Charter of Government came into 
being. 

It should be remembered that the Consti- 
tution at that stage in American history was 
much clearer in its definition of responsibil- 
ity and its imposition of obligation on its 
citizens and member States than at a shortly 
later date in our history. 

Four years later there came into force 
and effect the first 10 amendments, com- 
monly called then and at all times since, 
including the present moment in history, 
the Bill of Rights. These early amend- 
ments did not alter in any manner the form 
of our constitutional government. However, 
they did write into the charter itself cer- 
tain rights, largely of the individual, guar- 
anteed to them by their Government in this 
basic compact of their own creation. 


Perhaps the Constitution was better un- 
derstood in its terms and in its meaning 
at the time of its adoption than it is pres- 
ently understood, although thoughtful 
Americans have at all times recognized that 
the obligations of citizenship are implicit 
and inherent in the Constitution. To sup- 
port and defend the Constitution is part of 
the oath required in all services, but it is 
a definite obligation on all citizens with or 
without a formal oath. The struggle to 
maintain the Constitution of the United 
States is an unending one, and we would 
do well to remember the old adage that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


As we take time from our ordinary pur- 
suits to honor such an event as the adoption 
of our Constitution, it is well for us to con- 

_ sider whether or not the American people 
had the same appreciation then as we now 
have of this basic instrument of our lives 
and Government. 

The people did understand the document, 
but appreciation and support was far from 
unanimous. History teaches us that only 
55 of the 65 delegates of the Constitution 
convention attended that convention. Only 
12 of the Thirteen Original States were rep- 
resented in the deliberations. Of the dele- 
gates in attemdance participating in the 
drafting of the Constitution, 16 failed or re- 
fused to sign the document at the time of 
its adoption. When the secrecy was broken 
and the proposed plan was published, a 
tempest of debate over its merits began to 
blow. Critics fell upon it. Scarcely a sin- 
gle sentence or line of the Constitution es- 
caped attack. While this public debate over 
the plan was in full course, conventions 
duly elected in the States assembled to pass 
upon it. 

Within 3 months three States ratified it, 
Delaware and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
after a hot contest. Early in 1788, Georgia 
and Connecticut added their approval. By 
a close vote Massachusetts accepted it in 
February. Maryland and South Carolina 
soon followed. The New Hampshire conven- 
tion, at first opposed or hesitant, decided fa- 
vorably before the end of June. Nine States, 
the number necessary to make the Consti- 
tution effective and binding between the 
States so ratifying same, had now made their 
fateful decision. Two large States wavered. 
In New York and Virginia the result was long 
in doubt, and it was not until the late sum- 
mer of 1788 that New York and Virginia rati- 
fied on the same day. Two States still re- 
mained aloof. North Carolina withheld its 
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approval until November 1789, and Rhode 
Island, which had sent no delegates to the 
convention, would have nothing to do with 
the new Constitution until the spring of 1790, 
when it added its own ratification. Upon 
that event the full acceptance of the charter 
was accomplished. It had stood the test of 
scrutiny and searching criticism and sur- 
vived. Its great ideal, its great body of 
principles, its great hope for the human race 
then became the basic charter of the United 
States binding and effective at the same time 
on all of the people in all of the States of our 
great Nation. 

If proof be needed that the Constitution 
was clear and explicit, permit me to show 
briefly how that document provided the basic 
authority for the existence of that depart- 
ment of the Government in which we of the 
Navy League have particular interest. The 
Department of the Navy exists due to the 
following items: 

Article I, section 8, provides: 

“The Congress shall have power— 


“(18) To provide and maintain a navy; 

“(14) To make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces; 

*(18) To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

The only other reference to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in the Constitution is con- 
tained in article II, section 2(1), which pro- 
vides: “The President shall be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States.” 

It may be interesting to note that during 
its first years the Navy operated without the 
benefit of being a separate department. It 
was a great soldier-statesman who urged the 
creation of a permanent Navy and the found- 
ing of the Department of the Navy, which 
Was accomplished April 30, 1798. Washing- 
ton’s recommendation hereon contained the 
following language, which we cherish: “To 
secure respect of a neutral flag requires a 
naval force, organized and ready to vindi- 
cate it from insults and aggression. This 
may even prevent the necessity of going to 
war by discouraging belligerent powers from 
committing such violations of the rights of 
the neutral party as may, first or last, leave 
no other option.” The prime mission of the 
Navy Department was then, as it is now, to 
assist the people of the United States to pro- 
vide for their common defense, and this is 
one of the people’s prime obligations under 
the Constitution. 

When the Constitution was adopted our 
Nation was living in a period described at 
that time as “These are the times that try 
men’s souls.” There have been various times 
during our history when the expression 
would have been appropriate and it is par- 
ticularly appropriate today. We are for- 
tunate that the framers of the Constitution 
were moralists. They were to a man moral- 
ists to the degree that they held that every 
right has its corresponding responsibility. 
They knew that benefits and rights flow from 
the fulfillment of just and honorable obliga- 
tions. 

The Constitution as framed by the great 
Convention and reluctantly and somewhat 
grudgingly ratified by the American States 
was at the same time the wisest and the 
noblest assertion of constitutional morality 
in the annals of statecraft. If the Founding 
Fathers were dubious of the future of that 
Constitution, it was not they questioned its 
wisdom so much as they doubted the will- 
ingness of successive generations of Ameri- 
can citizens to accept its wise restraints and 
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fulfill its implied and inherent obligations, 
Washington himself was very reserved as to 
the merits of the Constitution, but as 
months passed he came to feel that the 
result had been wiser than he had antic- 
ipated. After stating that the powers of 
Government had been wisely distributed so 
as to prevent any undue concentration of 
power in any one man or body of men, he 
stated that the new Government would not 
be other than good, “so long as there shall 
remain any virtue in the body of the people.” 

It is recorded in our history that the great 
Delegate from Pennsylvania, Benjamin 
Franklin, with tears in his eyes implored his 
fellow Delegates to sign the compact. He 
said in an answer to those who saw fatal 
objections in the Constitution: “There is no 
form of government but what may be a 
blessing to the people if well administered for 
a course of years, and can only end in despot- 
ism, as other forms have done before it, when 
the people shall become so corrupted as to 
need despotic government, being incapable 
of any other.” 

In these statements, Washington and 
Franklin were giving similar advice and 
warning of an earlier statesman of our 
colonial era: It was William Penn who ex- 
pressed the same principle in this simple 
analogy. He said: “Governments, like clocks, 
go from the motion men give them; and as 
governments are made and moved by men, 
so by them they are ruined, too. Therefore, 
governments depend upon men rather than 
men upon governments.” 

Our Constitution, as a scheme of govern- 
ment, is a government under law, and not 
under men. Nevertheless, our Government 
depends upon its citizens to fulfill their in- 
dividual responsibilities in the manner set 
forth in the precepts handed to us by those 
great early Americans we have mentioned, 
The Constitution is the organic expressiofi 
of our national unity and has brought un- 
bounded blessings to the millions of Ameri- 
cans that have come and gone. 

The great English historian, Macauley, 
nearly 70 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, made this studied criticism: 
“Your Constitution is all sail and no 
anchor.” The terms of that critique stimu- 
late my interest. What that great writer 
probably had in mind was the suggestion 
that no written document could wholly re- 
strain the excesses of democracy. His 
underlying suggestion is not incorrect, but 
possibly it would be more accurate to state 
that the Constitution has proved to be more 
of a rudder than an anchor. No state of 
human society is wholly static; there was 
no occasion for the Constitution to be an 
anchor. Its purpose was, and is, to guide 
rather than to hold. 

Another great and disinterested witness 
of American institutions rendered his opin- 
ion on the occasion of the centennial an- 
niversary of the American Constitution. 
Gladstone, the English statesman, wrote the 
committee in charge of that celebration: 
“I have always regarded that Constitution 
as the most remarkable work known to me 
in modern times to have been produced by 
the human intellect, at a single stroke, so 
to speak, in its application to political af- 
fairs.” We have reason to consider that he 
believed most strongly that opinion, for 
earlier the same Gladstone had written the 
following: “The American Constitution is 
the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

We Americans and generations which fol- 
low us will do well on occasions such as this 
if we will remember the advice of the ancient 
proverb in our actions in relation to the 
Constitution of the United States: “Re- 


move not the ancient landmark, which thy 
fathers have set.” 
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Narcotics as a Communist Weapon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr: Speaker, on May 
9, 1960, I introduced a bill, H.R. 12120, 
to provide for grants-in-aid to the States 
for the treatment of narcotic drug ad- 
dicts in closed institutions. In the short 
time since then my bill has received 
support from many quarters, including 
leading organizations, newspapers, Gov- 
ernment officials, and others. 

It has been suspected for many years 
that the Communists, especially Red 
China, is smuggling narcotics into most 
of the Far East countries in an effort to 
subvert the youth of those countries. 
The recent riots in Japan are a case in 
point. 

In this connection, I wish to insert 
into the Recorp a most interesting arti- 
cle on the subject by the noted columnist 
Ruth Montgomery “Reds Use Drugs as 
Weapons,” which was published in the 
June 28, 1960, issue of the New York 
Journal American and other newspapers. 
This matter deserves immediate atten- 
tion before it-gets out of hand, and my 
bill is a step in the direction of dealing 
with the problem in an effective manner. 

The article by Ruth Montgomery reads 
as follows: 

CapiTaL Lerrer—Reps Usr Drucs AS WEAPO1. 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON.—The bearded egomaniac 
who rantingly presides over Cuba is giving 
U.S. narcotics agents a king-size headache. 

Only 18 months after Fidel Castro’s seiz- 
ure of power, smuggling of cocaine from Cuba 
into the United States has more than 
trebled. 

Cuba itself, since falling under the spell 
of the Communist-tinged Castro regime, now 
uses more cocaine than any other nation in 
the world, despite its comparatively small 
population. 

A top Official in our Narcotics Commission 
discloses that Cuba has become the “chief 
staging area” for illicit traffic in cocaine, 
since Castro came to power, 

The official said Castro has rebuffed all 
our appeals to deport “Italian-American, 
French Corsican, and Canadian gangsters 
and narcotics peddlers who are now holed 
up in Havana.” 

International communism has long em- 
ployed narcotics as a favorite means of sub- 
verting underprivileged peoples, and obtain- 
ing cash to finance its undercover activities 
abroad. 

We need look no further than Japan to 
discover the horrifying disruption that can 
occur when students and leftist agitators 
are hopped up on drugs. Narcotics Com- 
missioner Harry J. Anslinger has been fight- 
ing for years to stem the smuggled flow of 
heroin into Japan from Red China and North 
Korea. 

As long as 5 years ago, the Senate Judi- 
elary Committee heard expert testimony on 
the subject from L. G. Deverall, former mem- 
ber of General MacArthur's labor education 
staff, who was then the representative in 
Asia for the AFL’s free trade union come- 
mittee. 

Warning of the dire consequences that 
could result from the continued flood of 
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narcotics into Japan, he said: “The Chinese 
Reds 


press has very bitterly said, “The Chinese 
and Koreans sell the stuff and we foolish 
Japanese plunge it into our blood veins’.” 
Deverall pointed out that, at the end of 
World War II, Japan had only a few thou- 


sand heroir addicts. Within 10 years they . 


had increased to 50,000, and the number is 
now many times multiplied. 

Flushed with its extraordinary success in 
subverting Japanese youths by use of drugs, 
international communism is now turning its 
attention to America—thanks to the hospi- 
table political climate and convenient loca~ 
tion of Castro’s Cuba, 

To help curb the appalling new menace, 
Representative Vicror L. ANruso, Demo- 
crat, of New York, has introduced a bill to 
provide much needed facilities for curing 
our-nearly 50,000 addicts. A companion bill 
has been offered in the upper Chamber by 
GOP Senator Jacos Javrrs, of New York. 
Both have the blessing of Commissioner 
Anslinger. 

It is fitting that two New Yorkers should 
take the lead in this move. Nearly 46 per- 
cent of all our known addicts reside in the 
Empire State, and 80 percent of the Nation’s 
dope fiends are centered in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Michigan. 

Unless we hurry, we could have a taste of 
Japanese-style rioting in our home stamping 
ground, 





Progress Report en Local Service Turbo- 
prop Aircraft ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcresstonaL Recorp, I 
include a condensation of a very inter- 
esting and informative report, sub- 
mitted before the aviation division of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at its aviation conference in 
Dallas, Tex., in June by Mr. G. Robert 
Henry, executive vice president of Bo- 
nanza Air Lines, Inc. Iam sure this will 
be of interest to all Members of Con- 
gress who are concerned with the future 
of local service airlines. 

Procress REPORT ON LOCAL SERVICE 
TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 
(By G. Robert Henry) 
THE NATURE OF THE LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

In order to understand properly the effect 
of a turboprop aircraft on a local service 
carrier, it -is necessary to give a brief de- 
scription of the local airline industry. Local 
service carriers are certificated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for scheduled airline serv- 
ice in different regional areas of the con- 
tinental United States. As such, they con- 
centrate primarily on local or so-called 
“short-haul” markets. A local carrier pro- 
vides air service between many of the smaller 
communities within its area, between small 
communities and major air terminals, and 
between some of the larger air terminals 
themselves, It serves both the local and 
connecting requirements of the traveling 
public in its area. 

In 1959, the local carriers served a popula- 
tion of- 111 million people in 6511 cities. 





public benefit that it bought 10 years ago. 
For some years past now the vast majority 
of these services have been provided with 
the pre-World War II DC-3 type aircraft. 
This aircraft, as you know, has been ex- 
tremely reliable, but it has not been eco- 
nomical. Even were the local carriers to be 
admitted to high-density self-sustaining 
markets, the character of the DC-3 is such 


. that even under the most-favorable traffic 


circumstances the aircraft could not be op- 
erated on a self-sustaining basis. 

The problem thus faced by the local airline 
industry and by the Government which has 
fostered this industry was obviously twofold 
in character. In addition to the authority 
already granted these carriers to provide 
much needed service to smaller communities 
and over relatively lean traffic segments, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board would have to au- 
thorize these carriers to provide’ service in 
profitable markets. Otherwise public serv- 
ice payments by the Government to these 
carriers would be required to the end of time. 
Not only would it continue ad infinitum, but 
the required dollar volume of such payments 
would continue to mount as service was ex- 
tended to additional communities that could 
demonstrate a legitimate need for air service; 
for there can be no justifiable basis for con- 
cluding that only those people living in the 
densely populated metropolitan areas of the 
Nation are entitled to air service. 

The second aspect of this problem was that 
even assuming admission of these carriers 
into more densely traveled markets, or 
markets that are inherently profitable, it was 
necessary to find an aircraft for this industry 
which could be operated economically in such 
markets. If the need for public service pay- 
ments was to be reduced by the operation 
of some profitable segments together with 
loss segments then an aircraft must be found 
which could be operated profitably at a 
reasonably obtainable load factor. : 


ACQUISITION OF THE TURBOPROP 


In consequence several local carriers have 
purchased and placed in operation a consid- 
erable number of F-27 jetprop aircraft. As 
of the end of 1959, there were four local serv- 
ice carriers operating the F-27 on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis. within the continental 
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United States. These carriers were operating 
26 such aircraft and more were on order. A 
fifth local carrier started F-27 operations in 
early 1960 with three of these new aircraft. 
In addition, one of the airlines in Hawaii has 
six of the aircraft, and two of the airlines in 
Alaska operate five of them. Moreover, sev- 
eral foreign airlines were also operating the 
F-27 in 1959. ; 

Meanwhile, following the availability and 
selection of the F-27 jetprop by several of the 
local carriers, two other types of jetprop air- 
eraft have been manufactured and sold or 
contracted for to certain of the local carriers. 
One of the larger local service airlines con- 
ducted an experimental operation in 1959 
with a single Canadair 540 jetprop, powered 
by Napier Eland engines. The published 
1959 cost and operating data for this experi- 
mental operation are too limited for inclu- 
sion in this report. Nevertheless, the results 
of this experiment have been sufficiently sat- 
isfactory to that carrier that an order has 
been placed for five aircraft of this type. 
Still another local service carrier has deter- 
mined to order the converted Convair 340, 
powered by Allison jetprop engines. These 
are scheduled for delivery in late 1960. 

Of the local service carriers operating Fair- 
child F-27 jetprop aircraft within the conti- 
nental United States, only four operated the 
aircraft for a sufficient period during 1959 to 
provide a basis for evaluation. Although the 


aircraft of these carriers went into service at - 


various times and with varying frequencies 
during the past year, there are nevertheless 
certain facts available which permit us to 
perform a highly indicative appraisal. 

THE TURBOPROP OPERATIONS 


Now we are able to ask, Has the turboprop 
met the rather sizable demands that a re- 
placement aircraft was expected to meet? 
On the basis of the information which is 
now available, the F-27 jetprop is proving 
that it can do all that was expected of it 
and more. ., 

Better service to the traveling public: In 
response to the requirement that the re- 
placement aircraft must provide better serv- 
ice to the traveling public, the Fairchild 
F-27 jetprop has a normal cruising speed of 
about 100-115 miles per hour faster than the 
DC-3. Seating and cabin accommodations 
are more commodious and comfortable. The 
high wing configuration permits unob- 
structed visibility. The cabin is pressurized, 
permitting comfortable flights at high alti- 
tudes in contrast with the nonpressurized 
DC-3. The F-27’s high altitude capability 
and its weather radar permit selection of the 
smoothest possible flight plan. The ex- 
tremely reliable Rolls-Royce turbine engines 
have reduced cabin noise level substantially 
and have virtually eliminated vibration. 
And, last but not least, the aircraft is ex- 
tremely attractive. The local carriers using 
the Fairchild F-27 are indeed providing sub- 
stantially better service to the traveling 
public. 

Operational costs: With respect to the 
operating cost of the replacement aircraft, 
@ comparison with the DC-3 becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. This is true because of the 
different times at which the jetprop aircraft 
entered into service with the individual 
carriers, because of the changing route char- 
acteristics of a number of those carriers, 
because of individual carrier differences with 
respect to the proportion of plane-miles 
operated with the jetprop equipment, and 
because of differences between the carriers 
in problems of integration of the new jet- 
powered equipment. Nevertheless, by using 
the third quarter of 1958, during which 
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tained. The average of the four local serv- 
ice F-27 operators produced an actual de- 
crease in total operating cost per available 
seat-mile between these periods. Ad- 
mittedly, the decrease was not substantial. 
It was, however, greatly encouraging, for in 
each case the carrier was still in the inte- 
gration stage of its new jetprop equipment. 
Each had yet to learn the maintenance and 
other operating efficiencies that would come 
with increased experience with this new type 
aircraft. Moreover, this reduction in cost 
Was made in the face of innumerable cost 
increases, many of which were entirely un- 
related to type of equipment, such as in- 
creased costs in connection with supplies, 
rentals, wages, outside services, and the like. 
It should be noted, too, that the DC-3 oper- 
ating costs, which are included in total oper- 
ating expense for a carrier, have also in- 
creased substantially. 

Traffic generation: With respect to the 
additional traffic required to be generated by 
the replacement aircraft, tne results ob- 
tained by the four F-27 operators during the 
calendar year 1959 have been greatly en- 
couraging. On the average, this group pro- 
duced a nearly 30-percent increase in rev- 
enue passenger miles over the year 1958, 
while the increased miles flown by the group 
were slightly less than 12 percent. Using 
the third quarter of 1959 versus the third 
quarter of 1958, which is again a relatively 
pure comparison, the figures show a 40- 
percent increase in revenue passenger miles 
with an increase in plane-miles flown of only 
14 percent. The average number of passen- 
gers on board on all flights increased by 22 
percent. : 

Operating performance characteristics: 
The fourth major requirement for the re- 
placement aircraft was that it must meet, 
and even exceed in many instances, the 
operating and performance characteristics of 
the DC-3. The short-field landing and take- 
off capabilities of the F-27 match those of 


_ the DC-3; its speed, stability, rate-of-climb 


and single-engine performance are far su- 
perior to that of the DC-3; its Rolls-Royce 
engine reliability has established a record 
unsurpassed in the history of commercial 
aviation. Thus we find an aircraft that far 
more than meets the operating and perform- 
ance prerequisites for the replacement of 
the old DC-3. 

The potential for self-sufficiency: And 
now we turn to the final condition which 
had to be met by any aircraft being consid- 
ered as a replacement for the DC-3, and that 
is that it must have the capability for the 
substantial reduction or total elimination of 
the requirement for public service payment 
support. The goal of all local service car- 
riers is, and must be, self-sufficiency. This 
new local service aircraft must be sufficiently 
attractive to the public and sufficiently eco- 
nomic to be operated effectively and profit- 
ably in such high density and potentially 
profitable short-haul markets as may be 
granted by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Our 
belief in the economics of the F-27 are rap- 
idly becomii.g a reality. It is believed that, 
as experience is accumulated with the air- 
craft and engines, the break-even need load 
factor requiremets for an all F-27 operation 
will ultimately settle at a figure in the 
neighborhood of 55 or 56 percent, Thus, 
if opportunities are presented to operate this 
aircraft in high-density, short-haul markets, 
it is clear that the opportunities for self- 
Sufficiency will be at hand, for it is already 
abundantly clear that the attractiveness and 
the capabilities of the F-27 are quite suf- 
ficient to enable it to take full advantage of 
these opportunities. 

Again, as purely illustrative, the F-27 on 
Bonanza’s system is already generating more 
than twice the revenue per plane-mile oper- 
ated than is the DC-3. Yet its direct operat- 
ing costs per plane-mile are only about one- 
third greater. It should again be emphasized 
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that further experience with the aircraft and 
engines, and emergence from the difficult 
and costly period in which the manufac- 
turer, the vendors, and the operators are 
individually and collectively seeking out im- 
proved and more efficient techniques in such 
areas as supply, maintenance, and overhaul, 
will lead to still more pronounced operating 
cost advantages for the F-27 over the DC-3. 

Even in a measure of productivity that is 
cast in terms of available seat-miles the F—-27 
on Bonanza’s system is already far outstrip- 
ping the DC-3. During the past 12 months 
ending March 31, 1960, the. DC-3 barely man- 
aged to make a contribution toward indirect 
costs, whereas by contrast the F-27 not only 
covered its direct operating costs but con- 
tributed very substantially toward overhead. 
This is shown by the following table: 


12 months ending Mar. 31, 1960 
{Cents per available seat-mile] 


Total operat- | Available for 

ing revenue | contribution 

(exclusive of | to indirect 
subsidy) expense 


Total direct 
expense 


3. 504 1,117 
2. 680 2. 739 - 059 


Again it must be stressed that we are in 
the early stages of this program and that 
this situation can be expected te improve 
radically in favor of the F~27. 

Having now completed a year during which 
period bonanza has accomplished a partial 
transition into an all-turboprop operation, 
and having reviewed the results of that year 
with intense interest and great analytical 
care, we can now say that we are eminently 
pleased with those results. So pleased, in 
fact, that we now firmly believe a total 
transition into the jet age to be essential 
to the future welfare of the local service 
industry and to the public which it does and 
will continue to serve so beneficially. 


THE FUTURE 


In preparing and submitting a report of 
Progress you must inevitably reach that 
juncture where you ask the question, “To 
where will this progress to date lead this 
industry in the future?” The objectives in 
their simplest form call for the provision 
by the local carriers of a very fine, high-grade 
public service in the interests of the com- 
merce, the postal service, and the national 
defense. Moreover, they call for the provi- 
sion of this service ultimately on a self-sus- 
taining basis. We fully recognize that the 
attainment of these objectives is the joint 
responsibility of the carriers, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the Congress of the 
United States. The Congress has taken a 
deep and abiding interest in this segment of 
the industry, as reflected by its passage of 
legislation providing for permanent certifica- 
tion of local air carriers and, subsequently, 
legislation providing for the Government 
guaranty of repayment of private loans for 
the financing of an equipment modernization 
program for this industry. In both of these 
matters the Congress has made it unmis- 
takably clear that the public interest calls 
for the perpetuation, future development, 
and continued strengthening of this segment 
of the industry; and it is, of course, to Con- 
gress that we must turn for the public serv- 
ice support money necessary during the in- 
terim period when the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the carriers are building a founda- 
tion on which’a structure of self-sufficiency 
can finally be erected. 

We must admit that in our pursuit of 
these objectives the way is fraught with 
many and serious problems. There are con- 
fiicte within the airline industry itself which, 
if not properly resolved, can readily destroy 
this program. For example, there are a few 
carriers within the trunkline industry that 
believe that the local airlines must be per- 
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manently relegated to a subsidy status. 
Stripped of any artifice or embellishment, 
this philosophy very bluntly calls for a policy 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board which 
would require that any air transportation 
authorization that is profitable be granted 
to and reserved exclusively for the trunk air- 
lines; if it is a loss operation, it belongs to 
a local service carrier. It calls for perma- 
nent and mounting subsidization of the local 
service industry, regardless of the character 
and quality of the equipment and service 
that: can be provided to the public by the 
local carriers. Such a thought must be re- 
garded as abhorrent to the fundamental 
principles of this Nation, unless in the 
national interest there can be no other 
answer. 

The enhancement and realization of this 
permanent subsidy concept is being pursued 
by a few trunk airlines in route case pro- 
ceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
It boils down in essence to a position that 
local airline applications for self-sustaining 
or profitable operations in short-haul, high- 
density markets should not even be heard 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. These trunk” 
carriers make no attempt to defend such a 
position on any public interest grounds, for 
@ position such as this cannot stand public 
exposure. So they launch their attack on 
procedural grounds in local service area 
route case proceedings, contending that the 
very consideration of short-haul, high- 
density route awards to local carriers in such 
route cases would make the proceedings far 
too big and too complex. 

They would have the Board reserve con- 
sideration of service in short-haul, high- 
density markets for those cases in which only 
trunkline applications are to be acted upon. 
They would have the Board continue to en- 
vision the local service carriers as puddle- 
jumping DC-3 operators for whom any form 
of profitable operation or authority is un- 
thinkable, thus: wholly ignoring the local 
airline industry’s technological advancement 
into the modern day jet age, and the public 
benefits that can accrue from such advance- 
ment. This DC-3 image which they persist 
in attempting to perpetuate is indeed obso- 
lete in view of the fact that many of the 
local carriers have progressed very far into 
the jet age. Bonanza, in fact, is today carry- 
ing well over 90 percent of its total system 
traffic in the ultra-modern F-27. 

From a public interest standpoint, these 
proceedings must be so cast as to present 
the Board with an opportunity to determine 
which carrier will do the better job—a trunk 
or @ local service carrier—in the short-haul, 
high-density markets. Many of the local 
service carriers are today financed, jet 
equipped, and ready, willing, and able to 
serve these short-haul, high-density mar- 
kets—and to do so even better than the 
trunks. To give them access to those mar- 
kets will serve well the public needs in such 
markets and capitalize fully upon the very 
great interest, ability, and incentive of these 
carriers. This, in conjunction with the in- 
dustry’s fleet modernization program, pro- 
vides the only hope for the elimination or any 
substantial reduction of the dependence of 
these carriers on Government support. 

It ought also to be recognized that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board itself is quite properly 
beset with many conflicts in connection with 
this problem. Oversimplification cannot 
solve the problem; the answer is not neces- 
sarily either black or white, good or bad; it 
is not a problem susceptible of resolution by 
formula, Each case must be examined indi- 
vidually within the framework of a basic 
developmental and forward-looking policy. 
Certainly the Civil Aeronautics Board cannot 
mutilate the trunk airlines of the Nation by 
divesting them of segments and markets 
essential to their well-being and economic 
stability. Nor can the Board jeopardize the 
trunk airlines’ enviable and self-sufficient 
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route. structure by saturating them with 
compétitive influences on route segments 
and in markets vital to their survival on a 
self-sustaining basis. These are factors 
which the Board must carefully evaluate. 

It is apparently not yet recognized that. 
the proper development of these short-haul 
markets by local carriers, adequately 
equipped and intensely interested, will in- 
evitably mean that the services will be espe- 
cially geared to the local and connecting 
needs. Service of this type will lead to in- 
creasing frequencies of service and increasing 
volumes of traffic, of which the connecting 
trunk carriers will be a major beneficiary. 
The real air travel potential has as yet but 
scarcely been tapped. It is through this kind 
of joint airline participation that jet travel 
can be brought to all areas of the Nation. 
Then, and only then, will the vast air travel 
potential of the American public be fully 
realized. 





Freedom Monument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent revival of the plan to build a Free- 
dom Monument in Arlington, Va., has 
raised a storm of almost universal oppo- 
sition in the neighborhood most closely 
affected. I think it may be well if Mem- 
bers of Congress from other areas have 
the opportunity to know how deep and 
how widespread the opposition is. Ac- 
cordingly, I should like to offer for inser- 
tion in the Recorp the attached resolu- 
tion from the Kiwanis Club of Old Do- 
minion, and also several selected edi- 
torials that bear on this subject: 


OPPOSITION TO FREEDOM WALL PROPOSAL 


(Resolution by Kiwanis Club of 
Old Dominion) 


Whereas it is the policy of the Kiwanis 
Club of Old Dominion and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to support maximum economy in Gov- 
ernment and judicious use of tax dollars in 
Government operations, and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States legislation for 
expenditure of $12 million by the Federal 
Government to erect a marble and granite 
edifice on the Nevius tract adjoining Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, said structure being 
sometimes referred to as a Freedom Wall; 
and 


Whereas the overall initial cost of this 
monument would be approximately $24 mil- 
lion, of which the Federal Government would 
defray one-half by an outright appropriation 
of $12 million of taxpayers’ money and au- 
thorize the raising of an additional $12 mil- 
lion through public subscription. Said sub- 
scription could include tax-exempt funds, 
Thus, in one form or another, the cost of 
this monument would be borne by the tax- 
payers, including questionable expenditures 
of tax or tax-exempt funds for advertising, 
fund-raising activities, and payments to pri- 
vate promoters; and 

Whereas after the initial $24 million cost, 
the taxpayers would be required to maintain 
this monument indefinitely at a substantial 
additional cost each year; and 

Whereas in the opinion of many outstand- 
ing individuals and authorities, the size of 
this proposed massive monument, approxi- 
mately 68 feet high by 204 feet wide, by 327 








feet long, and its location, would reduce in 
stature the truly great impressive national 
shrines commernorating our country's his- 


tory and ideals located in that immediate 
vicinity, including the Iwo Jima Marine Me- 
morial, the Lincoln Memorial, the Jefferson 
eens and the Washington Monument; 


Shania the Nevius tract adjoining 
Arlington National Cemetery, on which this 
structure would be located, has been re- 
quested by several national veterans organi- 
zations to enlarge Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; and 

Whereas, proposals to place said monu- 
ment in New York City in the 1930’s and on 
@ mountain top in the State of Georgia at a 
later date both failed; and 

Whereas after the failure in Georgia, the 
substantial public funds solicited by private 
promoters of said monument were never re- 
turned to donors, as reported in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 27, 1958, on 
pages 5027 and 5031, which is the record of 
the debate of the previous monument pro- 
posal when it was considered by the House 
of Representatives; and 

Whereas the monument proposal has been 
branded as extravagant, unnecessary and un- 
desirable by such outstanding newspapers as 
the Washington Evening Star, the Washing- 
ton Post, the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Daily News and Northern Virginia Sun, 
all of which have been highly critical of the 
proposal; and 

Whereas the Arlington County Board, civic 
associations, and others in Arlington County, 
Va., where this monument is proposed to 
be located, have gone on record many times, 
as recently as May, 1960, formally opposing . 
location of this monument within their area 
because of its excessive size, costs to tax~ . 
payers, and lack of historical merit, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
studied and formally rejected a similar pro- 
posal in 1958; and 

Whereas the Old Dominion Kiwanis Club 
and the Kiwanis International favor the 
establishment of living memorials such as 
citizenship programs, scholarships, Kid’s 
Day, boys and girls work, vocational guid- 
ance programs, instead of monolithic inani- 
mate memorial structures: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Old 
Dominion, after due deliberation by its offi- 
cers, board of directors, and assembled mem-~ 
bership, hereby this the 13th day of June, 
1960, do formally oppose the Preedom Wall 
monument proposal and direct the club 
president and the chairman of the public 
affairs committee to exert every effort to 
defeat this measure in the U.S. Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Old 
Dominion concurs with veterans organiza- 
tions in the recommended use of the Nevius 
tract as an addition to Arlington National 
Cemetery and believes it should be conse- 
crated for future burial of the Nation’s hero 
dead; and be it further 

Resolved, That in these times of inter- 
national tension, which will require consid- 
erable expenditure of defense funds, and in 
view of the need to combat inflation and 
conserve our fiscal resources, the Kiwanis 
Club of the Old Dominion recommends that 
this monument proposal be shelved as a 
needless, wasteful expenditure not in accord 
with our Nation’s present needs; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed 
to inform the Kiwanians in Congress and 
all Members of the Virginia congressional 
delegation of this action by the Kiwanis 
Club of Old Dominion, and further that this 
matter be brought to the attention of all 
other Kiwanis clubs in the 10th division 
requesting them to join with the Old Do- 
minion Kiwanis Club in opposing this monu- 
ment proposal, 
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[From the Washington Post, May 28, 1960] 
Min7.10Ns FoR MARBLE? 


Sponsors of the proposed Freedom Monu- 
ment seem to have met of the 
Commission of Fine Arts by reducing the 
height of the memorial which they want to 
build on the Nevius tract near Arlington 
Cemetery. Under terms of the new bill en- 
dorsed by President Eisenhower, the monu- 
ment would stand only 68 feet high instead 
of 90. Moreover the National Capital Pian- 
ning Commission has endorsed the location. 

Even though the project now has the bless- 
ing of these agencies, we think Congress 
ought to consider carefully whether $12 mil- 
lion of public funds ought to be spent on 
such a venture, despite the willingness of the 
sponsors to raise an equal sum privately. As 
a Tule, we think memorials ought to honor 
persons or historic events, not abstract con- 
cepts. 

Moreover, with the many and varied oppor- 
tunities for useful memorials that abound 
here and throughout the Nation, we ques- 
tion whether another purely decorative mass 
of marble and granite ought to command 
public support. The $12 million of private 
money would make a much-needed contribu- 
tion to the proposed National Cultural Cen- 
ter here. The same amount of Federal funds 
would provide the aditional land and roads 
needed for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Park. Such projects as these would not only 
be fitting memorials, they would also provide 
useful recreational and cultural opportu- 
nities for thousands of people. 


[From th: Evening Star, June 4, 1960] 
Nir PICKING 


Harry T. Thompson, who wears two hats 
with respect to the so-called Freedom Wall 
project—one as Superintendent of National 
Capital Parks and another as secretary of the 
National Monument Commission—has re- 
ferred to criticism of the controversial pro- 
posal as nit picking. This sort of thing, 
he told reporters at a press conference in 
Nyack, N.Y. (Madison Avenue style), can be 
expected whenever such a project is launched 
in Washington. 

Was it nit picking when the Fine Arts 
Commission objected to the original 90-foot 
height of the roofiess wall in the location 
specified by Congress (without prior con- 
sultation with the commission, incidental- 
ly)? ‘This site, adjacent to Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, long had been reserved by 
the Fine Arts Commission and the National 
Capital Planning Commission for a sylvan 
setting to mark the Virginia end of the Mall 
axis. 

Was it nit picking for the Fine Aris 
Commission to request the right to pass on 
the final design for the freedom shrine? (At 
last reports, the Commission still was await- 
ing the final drawings.) 

Was it nit picking for the Arlington 
County Board to oppose such a huge 
masonry structure on the very land which 
the Federal Government had bought as a 
safeguard, it was explained at the time, 
against tall private construction so close to 
Arlington Cemetery? 

Is the county board still indulging in nit 
picking when it continues to oppose the 
monument, even though the height has been 
reduced, successively, to 80 feet and now to 
63 feet? 

Is it nit picking for the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
other patriotic groups to object to the erec- 
tion of the wall on land which they and oth- 
er groups contend should be held for future 
expansion of crowded Arlington Cemetery? 

Is it nit picking to criticize sponsors of 
the undertaking for reneging on their past 

to Congress that not one cent of 
j money would be asked for the proj- 
ect?) «6 recently was asked to pay 
$12 million of the $24 million cost.) 
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‘The fact is that the Freedom Wall project 
is a monstrosity. It ought not to be jammed 
down the throat of a protesting community 
by the likes of Harry Thompson. And if 
nit pickers can prevent this, we are happy 
to be counted among them. 


{From the Washington Post, June 6, 1960] 
A Barrace AIMED AT FREEDOM WALL 


A monument to Freedom? 
I didn’t know it died. 
I knew that it had suffered 
Some damage to its pride; 
I knew humiliation 
Had lately been its lot 
But surely Freedom is not dead 
Oh say that it is not! 


A monument to Freedom? 
How fit—if need there be 

To have it put beside the men 
Who died to keep us free, 

The heroes of Antietam 
And Gettysburg and such 

Who never once were heard to say 
That Freedom cost too much, 


Of monuments to Freedom 
We surely stand in need, 
But build them not of marble 
But of noble act and deed, 
Of purpose high and courage, 
Of ends for which men strive, 
No monuments to Freedom dead— 
To Freedom—much alive. 
J. W. RUSSELL. 
WASHINGTON. 


A monument to freedom. 

Shrines commemorate the origins and ac- 
complishments of living men and forces. 
Freedom’s shrines are in Boston, Concord, 
Willamsburg and Philadelphia. But monu- 
ments honor the not-to-be-forgotten dead. 
Let us not erect a gravestone to freedom, not 
just now. 

JAMES HOopcGson, 

ARLINGTON, 


The concept of the proposed “Freedom 
Wall” eludes me as I believe it does others 
equally loyal and patriotic. Somehow I can- 
not equate the idea of a wall with freedom. 

Freedom, in the dictionary I have at hand, 
is defined in 17 different ways having 
nothing with walls. Freedom is an open 
matter. Freedom allows charitable inter- 
course with all humanity. 

Instead of providing cash for a pile of 
marble at a spot in Virginia where it is 
undesired, why not channel the funds to the 
Chilean Government for badly needed relief 
and redevelopment? 

LYMAN D. LYNN. 

ARLINGTON. 


Our President insists that we should by 

A “Freedom Wall,” some sixty-eight feet 
high: 

A wall of granite, open at both ends, 

Like a taxpayer’s pocket, as he spends 

His meager income. He can use it all 

For more important matters than a wall; 

A wall, encroaching on the hallowed space 

Which is the Nation’s final resting place 

For those who died that there should never 
be ’ 


A wall between my fellow men and me 


i ask you, would it not make better sense 
To spend two dozen millions on defense? 
CLARK KINCAID. 

ARLINGTON, 

In your timely editorial, “Millions for 
Marble?” you say “Congress ought to con- 
sider carefully whether $12 million of public 
funds ought to be spent on such a venture.” 

Your clearcut. factual editorial also says 
the sponsors “are willing to raise the rest 
privately.” That's mighty big of them. Why 
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don’t they admit that tax-exempt private 
contributions are borne by the rest of us to 
make up for the taxes exempted? 

Think of the millions more to pay for the 
“carving which will go on for 75 years,” 
the forever unending cost of permanent 
maintenance, grandiose landscaping another 
reflecting pool, everything down to ear- 
phones. No matter what they admit will 
be in there, nor forget to mention, there is 
only one source of revenue and no matter 
how it is collected, that source is you and 
me. Holding the bag when we would like 
rather to donate to worthwhile living me- 
morials such as the National Cultural Center. 

If this monument craze isn’t stopped now 
the taxpayers should start a Boston tea party, 
but instead of dumping tea, let’s dump the 
swelledhead renegade commissions and the 
mealymouthed Congress into the polluted 
Potomac. 

It is easier to replace a Congressman than 
@ good cup of tea. 

M. E, JOHNSON, 

WASHINGTON. 


[From the Evening Star, May 20, 1960] 
Harpy PERENNIAL 


It’s spring again and hence it is not too 
surprising that the hardy perennial, the so- 
called freedom wall, is struggling once again 
to see the light of day. This time, how- 
ever, something new has been added. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has given his endorsement 
to a proposal that the Federal Government 
put up half the cost of the $24 million walled 
inclosure adjacent to Arlington Cemetery. 
Originally, sponsors of the controversial 
project promised that no Federal funds 
would be asked—that all the money would be 
collected privately, chiefly in pennies from 
the Nation’s schoolchildren. In view of this 
we don’t see why the taxpayers should put 
up the money, and we still are opposed to 
erection of such a huge structure on ground 
that ought to be reserved for the expansion 
of Arlington Cemetery. We hope Congress 
once more refuses to approve erection of this 
wall on the site proposed. 

It is understandable that the President 
again has informed Congress that he favors 
the idea of an imposing memorial to the 
freedoms enjoyed by all Americans. Every- 
body outside of the Iron Curtain ought to 
indorse that idea. The Star repeatedly has 
said it thinks the concept is a good one—but 
that the Nevius tract near Arlington Ceme- 
tery is the wrong place for it. Furthermore, 
Congress should also consider most carefully 
the vigorous objections of Arlington County, 
veterans groups and others who object to the 
building of the shrine in the location 
planned, 

In any event, Congress now is being pre- 
sented with an entirely new shrine proposal. 
Bills previously considered by Congress‘ and 
one passed by the Senate several years ago 
specifically barred the use of any Federal 
funds for the undertaking. In fact, Repre- 
sentafive ASPINALL, of Colorado, a leading ad- 
vocate of the monument, told the House 
Rules Committee in 1958 that if Congress ever 
were asked to pay for any part of the memo- 
rial he would oppose it himself. We trust 
that Mr. AsPINALL will cary out this pledge, 
now that the Government is being asked to 
pay half the cost, and that Congress will 
back him up. 


[From the Evening Star, May 24, 1960] 
DECENT BURIAL ADVISED 


Since the so-called freedom wall has be- 
come more controversial than ever, Congress 
ought to inter permanently the revived and 
revised proposal for the on-again-off-again 
project. It does not seem reasonable té give 
serious consideration to the new plan for 
burdening the taxpayers with half the cost 
of a $24 million monument at a time when 
world conditions indicate that more money 
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may be needed for national defense. The 
$12 million could be used to far better ad- 
vantage in protecting our freedoms, rather 
than commemorating them. 

There was reason enough to oppose the 
plans for the walled enclosure in their orig- 
inal form, for the site proposed would de- 
prive Arlington National Cemetery of land 
for future expansion. Furthermore, such 
a large structure would be out of place at 
the Arlington end of the Mall axis. Now, 
however, the proposal is more objectionable 
than ever, in that the original pledge that 
no Federal funds would be involved has been 
scrapped by the sponsors. 

Representative AsPrnaL., of Colorado, who 
once said he would fight any suggestion that 
Federal funds be used for the wall, has the 
chance now to carry out his promise. He 
is in a strategic position to kill the new pro- 
posal, for he is chairman of the House In- 
terior Committee which must pass on any 
such legislation. We hope the committee 
will give the measure a decent, permanent 
burial, 





[From the Washington Post, June 4 1960] 
TWELVE MILLION DoLuiar Nit 

Harry T. Thompson, the superintendent of 
National Capital Parks and secretary of the 
National Monument Commission, says that 
“the nit picking of a few with a personal ax 
to grind” won’t prevent eventual construc- 
tion of that monstrous marble “Freedom 
Shrine” in Arlington County. President 
Eisenhower “loves this project dearly,” he 
says, as if this should sweep away all oppo- 
sition, 

Well, our ax isn’t a personal one, but we 
intend to go on picking some nits with it (if 
we may pursue Mr. Thompson’s mixed meta- 
phor a bit). One of them is the arrogance 
of Federal administrators who view local con- 
cern as “flea bites.” Another is the effrontery 
of comparing the Freedom Wall with the 
Lincoln Memorial. But the biggest of the 
nits is that the sponsors of this monumental 
nonsense want the Federal Treasury to put 
up $12 million, or half the cost. Who is the 
wit of this nit, anyhow? 

Mr. Thompson, of all people, ought to be 
conscious of the Washington area’s urgent 
need for more parks and recreational facili- 
ties. If he thinks he can persuade Congress 
to give $12 million for a useless, ill-conceived 
and poorly sited wall of stone, why doesn’t 
he turn so formidable a talent to the rescue 
of the parks program? 

Nit or not, $12 million of public funds for 
@ monument has a priority rating somewhere 
close to zero when Congress will not even 
continue the Capper-Cramton park program 
or .approve plans for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Park. We hope that Arlington 
County, the American Legion and Amvets 
will continue to fight this silly project and 
that the next President will refrain con- 
spicuously from giving it his support. 





Think What Is True, Do What Is Right 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


J OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been discussing the problems we 
face with Cuba and as a result of the U-2 
incident. A number of Members discuss 
the moral aspects of these problems and 
we must at ali times keep in our minds 
the necessity of doing what is right based 
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upon the truth. A constituent of mine 
has sent me a statement on this very sub- 
ject matter and asked me to put it in 
the Recorp so others might study it. It 
is as follows: 

If some great power would agree to make 
me think what is true and do what is right, 
on condition of being turned into a sort of 
clock and wound up every morning, I should 
instantly close with the offer. 

Those are the words of Thomas Huxley. 

Thus being a sermon by Henry Drum- 
mond. The theme intrigues and challenges. 
Why? Because we all recognize that the 
good life would be lived by every person thus 
controlled, even as Jesus. lived it. 

Let us change the figure of speech and 
find a workable formula. 

If any man tried to make you his rubber- 
stamp you would rebel. You would not 
copy his lies and wrongs, and thus invite 
trouble. But you can safely copy God’s 
truths and become right. Thus you avoid 
trouble. 

There is a formula: Make yourself a rubber- 
stamp for God. 

Live by that formula and you will be star- 
tled. You will discover the truth that will 
make you free. You will prepare to inherit 
heaven and earth. You will learn to solve 
every one of your problems, 

You will live by the promises of all true 
religion. 

Believe those promises and improve your 
life. Recognize the basis on which they rest. 
Always think what is true, and do what is 
right. 

Sacrifice personal motives to the will of 
God. 

Think of God as a spiritual power seeking 
expression in our material world through 
human beings. Be consciously available. Be 
@ willing helper. Never invite confusion by 
trying to take over and run things. 

Give yourself rules to help you be right. 

Refuse to commit a wrong act. Do not lie, 
cheat, steal, slander, or hurt. Never speak 
in anger. Wage a permanent campaign for 
absolute honesty. Make every decision as 
you believe God would make it. 

When that displeases man, content your- 
self with pleasing God. 

Purge your conversation and your think- 
ing. Police your conduct. Stop supposing 
that you must be practical instead of right. 
Face truth, however disagreeable. Admit 
that you have deluded yourself. 

Undelude yourself. Restore truth where- 
ever you have lost it. 

Recapture the exact words of lies by which 
you deluded yourself. Escape from the curse 
of believing them. Undistort your logic. 
Break your bonds. Unshackle your mind. 
Relieve yourself of affliction. 


Share the formula as widely as you can, 





Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
§th day of June 1959, after hearing many 
witnesses, pro and con, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am a member, reported and rec- 
ommended the enactment of the fair 
trade bill, H.R. 1253. This bill is still 
pending in the Rules Committee. Since 
that time, our able and distinguished 
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committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. Harris], has sub- 
mitted a comparative print of proposed 
changes if the Committee on Rules 
CO Se ae Spe ee oe 


_—e 
fe ike most of the big publishers 


prudent man who 


Nation’s experience under fair trade and 
who will study the kind of fair trade 
legislation that is being proposed in Con- 
gress this year may come to a precisely 
opposite conclusion, In fact fair trade 
would preserve and protect competition 
by keeping the independent-average re- 
tailer’ alive in his unequal struggie 
against powerful chains, and in doing 
this provide a longrun protection for 
the consumer against local retail mo- 
nopolies. The following publication in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer is an excellent 
= in support of fair trade legisla- 
THe Case FoR Far TRADE 

Few subjects in our modern economic life 
have been discussed as vehemently—and 
with less real com of the under- 
lying principle—as fair trade. 

The popular concept is that fair trade 
laws are enacted to keep people from get- 
ting bargains, or to prevent healthful com- 
petition, or to make the public. pay more 
for manufactured goods than they are 
worth. 

To see what fair trade really means, and 
how it operates, let’s suppose you organize 
@ company. You're going to manufacture 
electric irons—good electric irons, the best 
that can be made. You pay for research 
to obtain the latest features in your prod- 
uct. You buy expensive machinery, hire 
skilled craftsmen, organize a merchandising 
and advertising campaign to create a popu- 
lar demand for your irons. 

Your electric iron is not cheap, but you 
are convinced that the public will pay a 
fair price for a really good iron. 

First, though, you must sell them to ap- 
pliance dealers throughout the country— 
unless you intend to operate thousands of 
retail stores yourself, which would be un- 
economical if not impossible. 

The think that the appliance dealer wants 
tw know eon be sell them; of will De 
get stuck with them? 

In your case, it being a good iron and 
properly promoted, he can be convinced of 
its salability. But he might be stuck with 
them in another way. Suppose, after he’s 
purchased.a good inventory and sold some 
to his best customers, a discount house or 
the like around the corner starts selling 
them at wholesale? 

His best customers will accuse the dealer 
of having gypped them. And if the retailer 
tries to meet the wholesale price, he is soon 
out of business: After all, he is renting his 
store, paying his help and keeping going 
on the usual traditional spread between 
wholesale and retail prices. 

This doesn’t have to happen too often, 
or too long, before you and your good iron 
manufacturing company are caught in a 
deadly vise. Once your products has gone 
the round of the discount houses and the 
special sales, how many retailers are going 
to stock up on your iron? And when you. 
lose the promotion and merchandising sup- 
port of the ethical retailers, even the dis- 
count houses and special sellers will lose 
interest in you. Or they'll demand special 
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concessions that would make it impos- 
sible for you to continue manufacturing a 
good iron. 

Fair trade, in essence, requires all dealers 
in your product to observe the suggested 
price. It is a protection for the independent 
retailer as well as the manufacturer of trade 
mame wares. 

It does not end competition. Non-fair- 
traded products are subject to any price ma- 
nipulation. And there always is the com- 
pelling factor of rivalry between manufac- 
turers in the various fields. 

What is so heinous about permitting a 
man—you, in the electric iron business—to 
suggest a retail price that will be adequate 
to keep you and your retailers in business? 

The issue is being threshed out in Con- 
gress and the State legislatures. The pub- 
lic, we think, would do well to look at the 
broad principle involved. The bargains 
available when fair trade breaks down may 
be very illusory. 


Mr. Speaker, I supported and voted 
for the fair trade bill in committee. It 
is a good bill for the ‘protection of our 
independent merchants and American 
way of life. I hope the Committee on 
Rules will grant a rule on our bill and 
give Members of Congress the oppor- 
tunity to pass on this important legis- 
lation. : 


Importation of Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
go on record in vigorous opposition to the 
measure before the House, H.R. 9996, 
which is titled as “‘A bill to prescribe pro- 
cedures to insure that foreign excess 
property which is disposed of overseas 
will not be imported into the United 
States to the injury of the economy of 
this country.” 

A great deal of confusion seems to 
have arisen about the objectives of this 
proposal. The proponents contend that 
the bill will simply devise a framework 
within which the administrators in the 
Department of Commerce may issue 
sound and equitable regulations govern- 
ing the importation of foreign surplus 
property. By registering opposition, I do 
not imply that the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations merits criticism for 
suggesting this means to that particular 
end. The fact is, however, that any re- 
arrangement of existing regulations, in 
conformance with a new statute adopted 
in this body, must inevitably lead to the 
importation from abroad of more Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus property to com- 
pete with goods produced for our do- 
mestic market, and I am unalterably 
opposed to. that end result. 

This fact is beyond question by any- 
one who has read the committee report 
on H.R. 9996. The report states that the 
Department of Commerce has main- 
tained tight controls over the importa- 
tion of excess property, and as a result 
the importers of such property have 
complained in consquence that the De- 
partment “had become so strict in its 
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application of the law and so few au- 
thorizations were issued that a virtual 
moratorium was being placed on the im- 
portation of foreign excess property.” 
Now, I submit, if a virtual moratorium 
exists today, then the passage of this 
bill can have only one effect—the open- 
ing of some new channel permitting the 
entry of such property in volume. 

All of us, I am sure, favor orderly and 
equitable administrative processes in the 
Federal departments, but we must think 
of this issue within the framework 
of contemporary economics. Most of 
this surplus property consists of manu- 
factured goods, produced in this country 
and shipped overseas. If it can be 
bought from the Federal Government, 
shipped back, and sold at a profit, then 
it has considerable utility. But, if so, 
it has not less than that amount of utility 
in less developed countries. Let it be 
channeled to those areas of the world 
whose friendship and support we seek. 

This is not the time to return vast 
quantities of surplus property as a threat 
to domestic market stability. Our first 
responsibility is to the maintenance and 
advancement of our domestic production 
and employment structure. In that con- 
nection, we read in the daily press that 
there are an estimated 130,000 -steel- 
workers idle, and the black word “reces- 
sion” begins to crop up again in the writ- 
ings of our economists. 

As to the importers—no strong case 
has been made in behalf of their claims. 
It has not been established that they 
merit any special dispensation to enable 
them to compete with the established 
dealers and jobbers of this country who 
bear much of the burden of taxation and 
supply the bedrock on which so many 
American payrolls are based. 

In view of these considerations, I am 
opposed to H.R. 9996 or any similar ef- 
forts to legitimatize increased imports 
of foreign excess property. I am confi- 
dent that my opposition will find favor 
with an overwhelming majority of my 
constituents and equally confident that 
rejection of this bill will be approved by 
the great majority of all Americans. 


Prayer for Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Captive Na- 
tions Week, 1960, falls between the na- 
tional conventions of our two political 
parties, and should serve to underscore 
for all of us how fortunate we are to 
live in a nation where men govern them- 
selves. 

During this week, July 17-23, I hope 
that all of us will turn our hearts and our 
minds to the millions who have been de- 
nied the right of self-government. 

The captive nations committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, has published “Prayers for Captive 
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Nations,” which I would commend to all 
Americans. I include the prayers as part 
of my remarks: 

PRAYERS FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS 


PREPARED, MAY 1960 BY GESHE WANGYAL, 
GRADUATE OF BUDDHIST SEMINARY, TIBET 


O, Lord, The Blessed One, through Thy 
blessings and Thy unique compassions, suc- 
cor all the human beings who are suffer- 
ing under the oppression of the tyrannic and 
brutal acts of imperialist totalitarianism. 

May they have the opportunity to enjoy 
their Freedom and Liberty, for they were 
equally created: may we, with courage, and 
strength, always work to magnify this 
opportunity. 


PREPARED, MAY 1960 BY DR. FREDERICK BROWN 
HARRIS, CHAPLAIN, U.S. SENATE 


Our Father God, Author of liberty, grate- 
ful for our own freedom we lift our prayer 
for the millions of God fearing people— 
Thy children, who look up to Thee crying 
“how long, O Lord, how long,” even as they 
are bound with the chords of a temporary 
tyranpy. 

In this desperate hour when the world’s 
hope for a brighter tomorrow is so largely 
committed to our frail hands, strengthen us 
in Thy Name to challenge all evil forces 
which deal in fetters of the body and mind 
and which seek to degrade human per- 
sonality. 

Without ceasing we would remember the 
captive nations in their cruel bondage— 
proud peoples with their precious traditions 
stamped into the dust while alien Caesars 
exercise their ruthless sway over them. 
Above all the tumult and shouting of these 
volcanic days we hear the summons of Thy 
voice as in centuries past, “Let my people 
go.” 

May we play our full part in the restora- 
tion of human rights everywhere. May no 
denial of human freedom by those who 
would crush the liberties of others con- 
taminate. our souls with the blight of ex- 
pediency. Strengthen us with Thy might 
thac the arrogant boasts of entrenched tyr- 
anny may but put steel into our purpose 
to break their grip upon the governments 
and lives they now enslave, 

We thank Thee for the inner shrine in 
human hearts which no dictator can dese- 
crate, and where blaze the candles of faith 
which no iron fists can snuff out. ; 

Give us to see that to acquiesce in the 
crucifixion of freedom anywhere is ultimately 
to nail our own liberty on the same cross, 
knowing that with what measure we mete, 
it shall be measured to us again. 

We ask it in the Name of the Redeemer 
who came to proclaim liberty to the captives 
and deliverance to. those who are bound. 
Amen, 


PREPARED MAY 1960 BY RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN B. 
ROEDER, VICE CHANCELLOR, ARCHDIOCESE OF 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


O Almighty Creator, who hast endowed 
every human being with the power of free 
choice, hear the cries of Thy children from 
whom this precious birthright has been 
stolen. In this day when whole nations 
groan under the yoke of godless oppression, 
let those countless martyrs who have willing- 
ly shed their blood for Thee give testimony 
of their desire for the blessings of liberty. 

O God of our Pathers, once Thy chosen 
people begged Thee for deliverance from 
captivity in the land of Egypt, and Thou 
didst take pity on them. Show forth Thy 
power today and lead from bondage the 
millions of Thy people enslaved by men who 
revile Thy very name. 

© God of wisdom, whose beloved Son has 
said, “You shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” let the light 
of Thy divine truth penetrate the hearts of 
those who hate and persecute Thy people. 
Only Thy truth can bring that peace which 
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the human race has ever sought—not merely 
the absence of armed conflict, but peace 
based on justice and freedom for every hu- 
man creature. 

O God of mercy, regard not our unworthi- 
ness, for we do not pray for ourselves—but 
for the unknown millions who are suffering 
in silence for love of Thee. For their sake, 
O Lord, we earnestly beg Thee to hasten the 
coming of Thy reign of peace. Amen, 


PREPARED MAY 1960 BY DR. NORMAN GERSTEN- 
FELD, RABBI, WASHINGTON, D.C., CONGREGATION 


O Thou who art the peace of the world: 
Save our generation from the terror that 
cometh by night and the arrow that flieth 
by day; from the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness and its destruction that wasteth 
at noonday: 

O Thou who hast led us across the Red 
Seas and the wilderness of the yesteryears 
in a vision of a divine covenant; quicken 
that vision in our minds so that with re- 
newed faith we shall be its living witness 
and inspire freemen toward a rebirth of 
freedom to face the promise of a new age: 

O Thou who has been our refuge and our 
fortress through the ages, our altar of de- 
votion, light our lives with Thy sacred fire 
and our hearts with Thy flame so that with 
strength of spirit and courage of purpose 
we will strive toward a world bringing Thy 
light and Thy peace unto the children of 
men. . 

Bless Thou the men who raise the stand- 
ards of Thy law in our own time; the men 
who are not neutral in time of evil nor 
turn their face when the wicked would 
barter the birthright of freedom for a mess 
of red pottage; the men who would rise to 
new sacrifice so that the captives will be 
freed and the age of a free church in a 
free state shall come for all Thy children; 

Guide us and guard us and lead us for- 
ward so that through our labors in this 
moment of history we shall be the witness 
of Thy covenant and the time will soon 
come when the world shall be filled with 
the knowledge of a righteous God even as 
the waters cover the seas. 





Catholics on the Fourth of July 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered recently at an 
Independence Day célebration of the 
Long Island general assembly of the 
Knights of Columbus at Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: ; 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VicToR L. ANFUSO, 
INDEPENDENCE Day CELEBRATION, LONG 
IsLAND GENERAL ASSEMBLY, KNIGHTS OF 
CoLUMBUs, PROSPECT PaRK, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, my fellow 
members of the Knights of Columbus, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is indeed a real pleasure 
for me to be here today and to participate 
in this celebration. At a time when our 
Nation is on the defensive in many areas of 
the world, it is good to see proud and pa- 
triotic citizens get together on this occasion 
to celebrate our Nation's Independence Day. 

May I first express my appreciation to the 
Knights of Columbus and to its capable and 
patriotic leaders for sponsoring this annual 
celebration. I am proud to be associated 
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with such an organization. I wish many 
others would follow your fine example on 
this day, 

From its earliest beginnings, America has 

been a land of immigrants of. various na- 
tional origins and religious faiths. All of 
us take pride in the fact that these peo- 
ple brought with them to this country the 
rich heritage of their national culture and 
religious beliefs, along with their passionate 
love for freedom and human dignity. They 
have helped build America, physically and 
spiritually, to its present greatness. 
_ For Catholics, this Independence Day 
should be an occasion for Joy and celebra- 
tion. Up until the time of the Revolution 
of 1776, Catholics were prohibited from vot- 
ing and holding office in every one of the 
Thirteen Colonies. ‘Fhey were forbidden to 
worship publicly, except in Pennsylvania. 
They were often the target of the most insult- 
ing epithets hurled in their direction. And 
yet, when the struggle for America’s inde- 
pendence began, they were not only loyal to 
the cause of freedom; but were among the 
first to rally almost as a unit to the patriotic 
cause. 

The names of many Catholics associated 
with that struggle are too numerous to men- 
tion at this time. Let me but add that, ac- 
cording to authentic records, about 38 per- 
cent of the men in Washington's armies 
were of the Catholic faith. Furthermore, 
Catholic France came to the aid of the pa- 
triots by sending money, supplies and arms, 
as well as a substantial part of her military 
and naval forces under the leadership of 
LaFayette, Rochambeau, and De Grasse. 
From Catholic Poland came two great mili- 
tary leaders: Pulaski and Kosciusko, while 
from Catholic Spain came money and arms. 
Without all this aid, victory would have been 
impossible and freedom would have been 
delayed in this country perhaps for many 
decades. 

Let us remember these facts on this great 
day. Let us recall the role played by Catho- 
lics in helping to win our independence, in 
founding our Nation, and in defending its 
unity. 

George Washington was aware of this aid 
throughout the Revolution. In fact, in 
years later as President Washington, he 
wrote to American Catholics: 

“I presume that your fellow citizens of 
all denominations will not forget the pa- 
triotic part which you took in the accom- 
plishment of our Revolution and the estab- 
lishment of our Government, or the impor- 
tant assistance which they received from a 
Nation in which the Roman Catholic faith 
is professed.” 

One of the cherished historic relics of 
those historic days is the Liberty Bell, which 
can still be seen in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. It was that bell that pro- 
claimed the Declaration of Independence on 
July 4, 1776—just 184 years ago today. On 
that bell is inscribed a very famous passage 
from the Holy Scriptures, which is still very 
clear and readable today: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 

That inscription shows the close relation- 
ship that existed in those days between 
freedom and moral responsibility, and the 
concern they had then for religious duty 
and public virtue. They understood that 
God gave them their freedom, and they cher- 
ished this freedom. 

There is no incompatibility between the 
teachings of the Catholic Church and the 
concepts of liberty and responsibility as ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
or .the Constitution of the United States. 
In our catechism, which is used as the basis 
for religious instruction of Catholic children 
in this country, we find this statement: 

“A citizen must love his country, be sin- 
cerely interested in its welfare, and respect 
and obey its lawful authority.” 


In this way, the church 
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early 16th century. When Da Vinci decided 
to paint the “Last Supper,” he threw all his 

into the work. He labored day and 
night. He studied the pages of the New 
Testament where the sacramental feast is 
described, in order to fully grasp and re- 


Lord and his disciples sat. 

“The shape, the color, and the size 
chalice are perfect,” he said. “It is the most 
beautiful object in the picture.” ~- 

When Leonardo da Vinci heard what he 
said, he took a brush, dipped it in black 


golden chalice shown on the table where the 
of 


vas. He then said to his astonished friend: 
“If what you tell me is true, that the 
chalice is the most beautiful object, then 


my painting it a failure. I meant my Mas- 
ter’s face to be the chief and most beautiful 
object. 


In a way, each of us is painting a picture 
of life, sometimes good and sometimes not 
so good. In painting this picture of our life, 
some of us will often make the trifies, the 


people, however, are able to distinguish be- 
tween the trifies and the important things 
in life. 

If our country is richer and stronger today, 
if the face of America is that of a land en- 
joying many blessings, it is due in great 
measure to the efforts and the hard labor 
on the part of all these people who 
us. It is due also to the infusion of their 
ideals, their culture, and their religious tra- 
ditions. All of these have been blended with 
American democratic life, to give it greater 
substance, harmony, and unity of purpose. 

America owes a great debt of gratitude to 
these religious groups, who have joined their 
destinies with those of America in order to 
make it truly a land of freedom and a leader 
among nations. I ask you, my friends, where 
but in a land such as ours could people of 
various national origins and religious beliefs 
get together at a public meeting like this? 


The Scriptures tell us that “as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” This Biblical 
admonition reminds us that we cannot think 
in terms of failure, and then hope to suc- 
ceed; we cannot think in terms of weakness, 
and hope to be strong—any more than we 
can think in terms of doubt, and then have 
faith. We must think in terms of faith in 
God, faith in our fellow men, and faith in 
America. We must think in terms of a 
strong America, an America that has suc- 
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ceeded in the past and wiil succeed also in 
the future. ¢ 

This is a time of responsibility which finds 
us at the crossroads of human affairs— 
where one road leads to higher destiny, the 
other to horrible destruction. This is also 
an heroic period in the annals of human 
history which requires heroic efforts, just as 
July 4, 1776, was in the early days of our 
Republic. We have the opportunity to help 
lift the impoverished and undernourished 
nations to a better life. But, in addition to 
the great hunger for food and sustenance, 
there is an even greater hunger in the world 
today for freedom and equality. 

Here, in the United States, we fought a 
revolution to attain freedom and independ- 
ence. Yet, we cannot understand the surge 
for freedom in other nations. We call it 
Communist-inspired. We are wrong. It may 
be encouraged by the Communists, but the 
inspiration and surge for freedom and in- 
dependence exists in all peoples—whether 
black, yellow, or white. When we under- 
stand this, we will have these peoples as our 
friends and prevent the influence of com- 
munism—and only then. 

Let the world learn from the Catholic faith 
because it has been this faith, more than 
anything else, which has thwarted the efforts 
of Communist leaders to gain world domi- 
nation. 

May God give us the strength of faith to 
carry on our crusade for peace and religious 
freedom throughout the world. 





Appreciation of J. Edgar Hoover and 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Association of Chiefs of Police 
meeting in their annual conference at 
Chelan, Wash., June 9, 10, and 11, 1960, 
passed a resolution which expresses the 
appreciation. that law enforcement offi- 
cials of my State feel for the help they 
get from the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Members of Congress recognize, of 
course, that the Director of the FBI, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and the members of 
his fine organization, have done an ex- 
cellent job-in training professional law 
enforcement career officials through 
their courses. This has not only served 
to upgrade the local career men but also 
has been an important factor in up- 
grading the work of combating crime. 

The following resolution expresses 
the sentiment of Washington State’s 
chiefs of police: 

Whereas the Washington Association of 
Chiefs of Police are assembled in conference 
in Chelan, Wash.; and 

Whereas members of the Washington As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police are most appre- 
ciative to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, for the assistance 
and all the facilities which have been most 
generously provided by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the National Police Acad- 
emy, the Identification Bureau, the Crime 
Laboratory, and including the outstanding 
leadership and effort which has made police 
training in the State of Washington a most 
successful program: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this association express in 
writing their appreciation to Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and Mr. J. Earl Milnes, special 
agent in charge by forwarding to them a 
copy of this resolution. 





Charles A. McCarthy - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Sunday, June 12, 1960, edition 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer relative to 
Mr. Charles McCarthy, national com- 
mander of the Veterans of World War I, 
Inc. Commander McCarthy and I have 
enjoyed a friendly and understanding 
relationship with respect to the ob- 
jectives of his organization. He is a 
devoted individual and human in every 
respect. I am glad to be in a position to 
have inserted in the Recorp this short 
biographical sketch of him. 

Tue CONSTITUTION Is A PaSsIon WiTH Him— 
CHARLES A. McCartTHY, Ex-MARINE, RETIRED 
POSTAL WORKER AND VETERANS LEADER, Is 
AGAINST ANY WAVERING FROM THE ORIGINAL 


(By James E. Powers) 


Some would say he’s a fanatic, but to 
Charles A. McCarthy his passion for the 
Constitution of the United States is a 
natural love that should be shared by many 
more Americans. 

It’s been a long romance, starting with an 
awakened interest in a civics class at Fayette- 
ville, Ohio, High School around 1910. But 
the real clincher came through an under- 
standing, friendly officer in the ordinarily 
rigid caste system of the Marine Corps. 

Commander McCarthy—he’s national chief 
of the Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc.—doesn’t remember many names from 
that period of his life but that of Lt. Loyld 
Williams shines like a beacon. 

“He was almost a fanatic on the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Their association began one day in 1916'in 
a tent on Santo Domingo where the Marines 
were calming one of the many uprisings. 
One of the men drew a horselaugh from 
his buddies when he told the lieutenant 
during a discussion of something the marine 
had done that he had “his constitutional 
rights.” Lieutenant Williams quaffed the 
ribbing and said, “That’s right, son, you 
have.” 

The officer asked if anyone could recite the 
preamble. None but Private McCarthy 
could. With this beginning he came to 
know Lieutenant Williams “as well as a 
buck private could know any officer’ and 
from him broadened his knowledge and 
deepened his interest in the Constitution. 

Mr. McCarthy grew up outside Fayette- 
ville where his father ran a bicycle shop 
which he later converted to automobile re- 
pair—one of, if not the first garage in 
southwestern Ohio. One of seven children, 
the younger McCarthy was born in 1894. 
After high school he attended Xavier for a 
spell before joining the Marines in 1915. 

His service ended in 1920—after surviving 
&@ shipwreck off Cuba and doing World War I 
patrol duty abroad the U.S.S. Arkansas. He 
Was sent to Cincinnati to wind up his tour 
as a recruiter. It was here also that he be- 
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came acquainted with another line of Mc- 
Carthys while on a furlough and married 
one named Sue. 

Sergeant McCarthy was not very enthus- 
fastic about recruiting nor very effective. 
“I just didn’t have the heart to ship them 
to the marines.” He knew from experience 
what they would be getting into. 

“I shudder to think how many guys I 
cost the Marine Corps. * * * Young boys not 
out of high school—nice, husky kids— 
would come to me and I'd tell them to go 
back and finish high school, then give the 
marines a try if they wanted to.” 

He landed a civilian job with the railway 
mail service, rising from clerk to supervisor 
(“glorified clerk”) in the 37 years that ended 
with his retirement in 1957. 

In. the meantime, he became quite an ex- 
pert on the U.S. Constitution and constitu- 
tional government. Attendance at civic 
meetings where the topic was government 
led to opportunities to present bis views and 
these appearances in turn led to invitations 
to appear before various and sundry groups. 

Also in the meantime, he and his wife 
were busy with the tribulations of bringing 
up a family of 10 children—7 boys and 3 girls. 
All seven boys have done their turn in mili- 
tary service, five of them in the Marine 
Corps. The “baby,” Barry (Butch) Mc- 
Carthy, is currently a marine. 

Mr. McCarthy has the bushy eyebrows and 
bulldog appearance of John L. Lewis, but 
his warmth and eagerness to please soon set 
you at ease—he is obviously a man with a 
mission seeking converts. 

His missionary zeal for the Constitution 
reached its highest pitch after 1955 when 
he addressed a group in Columbus which 
called itself the Constitution Club. They 
and he were of kindred spirits. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy convinced them that their purpose 
could be served only by becoming nation- 
wide in scope. This they affirmed and it was 
only natural that he should be chosen the 
president of the proposed national move- 
ment. 

He made progress until a meeting in Wash- 
ington some time ago at which leaders of 
what was to become known as the Constitu- 
tion Party tried to divert the movement from 
its nonpartisan approach. Though the 
group stayed intact, it is obvious that its 
chances of success were dimmed. 

Always active in veterans groups, Mr. 
McCarthy last year was chosen national com- 
mander of Veterans of World War I, a group 
that came into being in 1953 primarily be- 
cause the older vets had been rooted out of 
control of the American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars by the younger mem- 
bers from the Korean war and World War II. 

The job, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, is full time and keeps him on the go, 
but he has by no means neglected his in- 
terest in the Constitution, carrying his mes- 
sage everywhere he appears. 

Speaking of himself, Mr. McCarthy said, 
“I don’t think I am a fanatic, but I admit I’m 
almost ‘screwy’ on the subject.” 





For Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1960 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the July 
25, 1956, edition of the Lake Charles 
American Press, Lake Charles, La., which 
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was called to my attention a few days 
ago. Even though the editorial was writ- 
ten 4 years ago when my good friend 
and colleague, the Hon. T. A. THOMPson, 
was a candidate for reelection to his third 


term in the Congress, I feel the state-° 


ments about the job Congressman 
THompson has done in representing the 
Seventh District of Louisiana are as true 
today as they were in 1956. He has 4 
addition years of working with the 
Members of this body and increased 
seniority on the Public Works, and Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committees; 
he has greater experience in assisting his 
constituents in their problems and a rec- 
ord of many more accomplishments for 
the Seventh District and the State of 
Louisiana since:1956. Iwas so impressed 
by this statement regarding Congress- 
man THOmpson’s qualifications for re- 
election that I wish to bring it to the 
attention of the membership of the Con- 
gress. The editorial follows: 
For THOMPSON 


On numerous occasions during recent 
weeks we have been asked our opinion in 
regard to the Seventh District congressional 
race. 

This is written in answer to those ques- 
tions. It is not an attempt to dictate to our 
readers, but merely a statement of our stand 
and why we have taken it. 

We believe the incumbent, United States 
Representative T. A. THompson, should be re- 
turned to Congress. 

While he was not our choice when he first 
sought the office, we believe T. A. THOMPSON 
has done a fine job representing the Seventh 
District in Washington during the past 4 
years. 

We also think his voting record on mat- 
ters affecting the Nation and the world has 
been, by and large, a good record. He has 
received a great deal of praise and commen- 
dation from his fellow legislators, and it is 
obvious that his conduct in the Nation’s 
Capital has reflected considerable credit on 
his home district. 

There is no doubt that T. A. has been a 
workhorse on the job. That line about the 
sun never setting on unanswered mail on 
his desk is almost literally true. We have 
talked to hundreds of his constituents, in- 
cluding farmers, laborers, businessmen, fish- 
ermen, oilmen and others. The story is al- 
ways the same. When they have contacted 
the Congressman on any problem, no mat- 
ter how small, the response has been im- 
mediate. And whatever work had to be done 
in the matter was done promptly. 

Further, we are convinced that Represen- 
tative THompson has worked for all of the 
people in his district—and not just those who 
supported him in one or both of his previous 
campaigns. We have seen him in Washing- 
ton greeting various delegations and indi- 
viduals from the Seventh District, and if 
there was a difference in the cooperation he 
gave those who had supported his opponents 
and those who had supported him, it was 
not evident. 

It takes a big man to do that. 

Most of his record is well known. It varies 
from wholehearted support of such projects 
as obtaining permanency for the Lake 
Charles Air Force Base to being the prime 
mover in obtaining a new postoffice and Fed- 
eral court building for this city. It has af- 
fected individuals in almost every known 
walk of life in the district. It is not by ac- 
cident’ that Representative THompson has 
received endorsements from rice farmers, oil- 
men, businessmen, labor leaders, contractors, 
professional men, cattlemen, shippers, fish- 
ermen and newspapermen, 
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The simple fact is that he has worked hard 
for the people of this district and done a 
good job for them. 

Another point which influenced’ our de- 
cision is that Representative THoMPsON now 


has 4 years’ seniority on a number of major. 


committees in Congress—and it is no secret 
that the critical stage for any legislation lies 
in the committee room. Were someone else 
to replace the incumbent in Washington, this 
district would lose that vital committee 
seniority—as well as the 4 years of experi- 
ence which goes with it. 

Now to look at the other side of the coin: 

With all due respect to Representative 
THOMPsSON’s three opponents, we see nothing 
in the qualifications, experience, or political 
record of any one of them to indicate that 
he would do a better job than the incum- 
bent has done. In fact, considering all 
things, including their lack of experience, 
we find good reason to doubt that any could 
do as well. 

Under the circumstances, it would seem 
foolish to exchange an experienced Congress- 
man of proven ability for an unknown quan- 
tity. 

There is one thing which the other three 
have and Representative THomMPson does not 
have—the backing and support of Gov. Earl 
K. Long. Even Long, however, has said he 
does not care which one of the three wins. 
He just wants to see PHompson defeated. 

We believe the people of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District have more at stake in this 
election than the mere settling of the Gov- 
ernor’s personal spats.. But there is a point 
in that situation which is deserving of at- 
tention: 

T. A. THoMPson was first elected to Con- 
gress over the opposition of the anti-Long 
forces. If he is reelected this time over the 
opposition of Long himself, he will be in the 
position to be the most independent Con- 
gressman the Seventh District has ever had. 

That strikes us as a pretty healthy thing in 
@ democracy. 





“The Value of Life’—An Address by the 
Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
C.S.C., President of the University of 
Notre Dame, at the University of Rhode 
Island, June 13, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of an excellent address 
delivered by the distinguished president 
of the University of Notre Dame, the 
Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
at the commencement exercises at the 
University of Rhode Island, on June 13, 
1960. 


Father Hesburgh’s address follows: 
THE VALUE OF Lire 


One of the most popular endeavors today 
is the quest for goals, personal, national, 
international, and, even to some extent, in- 
terplanetary. As indoor sports go, this is 
a difficult one. In an affluent society, ad- 
vertising tries to simplify, or should I say, 
vulgarize the quest for personal goals. The 
political parties are in the usual frenzied 
quadrennial quest for national goals: to 
be all things to all men, at least to those 


could be and would be some day. A hun- 
dred years hence you will, I believe, still be 
someone, somewhere, although for all that, 
only a statistic or a memory here on earth. 
Between these two focal points you live, well 
or badly. You affect the world and some 
few or many of the people in it, well or badly. 
You spend your days, these future days left 
to you, doing significant or trivial things. 
And when it is all summed up, one might 
say, as on television, this is your life. 

All of life is a kind of looking ahead, al- 
most always to greener pastures, more ex- 
citing days, the fulfillment of dreams, secu- 
rity, and I suppose the 
ing lived well. A larger part of our lifelong 
hope assumes that all of this will come 
true, if not inevitably, at least in due time. 
All of you who graduate today have earned 
your share of hopes. I can say in all sincer- 
ity that I hope your best hopes come true 
in the days ahead. But I must say some- 
thing else: that nothing really worthwhile 
in life comes true automatically, and very 
little of real value comes true by chance. 
All of our lives are just about what we, 
with the grace of God, make them, and what 
we make of our lives reflects the goals or 
the values that we cherish and seek and 
establish throughout our days. 


NEED FOR CONSCIOUS GOALS 


The important consideration at this junc- 
ture of your lives is, I believe, to have some 


of view, by the temper of his mind, by his 
attitude toward life and his fair way of 
thinking. He can see; he can discriminate; 
he can combine ideas and see where they 
lead; he has insight and comprehension. 
His mind is a practiced instrument of ap- 
preciation. He has the knowledge of the 
world which no one can have who knows 
only his own world or only his own task” 
(Woodrow Wilson on Education, Harper & 
Bros., 1958). 

What is the alternative to this picture of 
@ conscious, intelligent, discriminating view 
of your life with all its opportunities, chal- 
lenges, and possibilities? The alternative is 
an uneducated, unconscious, passive point of 
view that is at the mercy of every wind of 
passing fancy—the ship without a rudder, 
the unquestioning, uncommitted person who 
drifts through life. 


A WORLD OF INEQUITIES 


On other days, this latter attitude might 
have survived more easily in a world less full 
of tensions, less competitive, more stable, and 
less changing. But today we face a situa- 
tion that demands education and the fruits 
of the educated point of view, not just to get 
along, but to survive. In easier days, you 
could be born a peasant, live a peasant life, 
and die a peasant death. We have the pic- 
ture of the Incas who were born in an un- 
changing stratified society on the high plains 
of the Andes. Or of the, Africans who for 
centuries were born, lived, and died within 
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the radius of a few miles of jungle. We even 
have periods of slower social change within 
the history of our own Western culture: A 
Renaissance that took a few centuries, an 
industrial revolution that took a few more. 
But now within a lifetime there can be wit- 
nessed the coming of electricity, automo- 
biles, airplanes, telephones, radio, televi- 
sion, electronics, atomic power, fusion and 
fission, jets and rockets, satellites and deep 
space probes. There can also be witnessed 
a world whose outermost parts now are only 
split seconds apart by modern communica- 
tive devices, and yet a world where millions 
of people refuse to communicate with each 
other, and even threaten daily to destroy 
each other. And you live in a world of great 
inequity which will give rise to even greater 
tensions. Ten percent of the world’s popu- 
lation living on the North American Conti- 
nent have 75 percent of the world’s income. 
And if you want to change the figures around 
75 percent of the world’s population receives 
no more than 10 percent of the world’s in- 
come. Many of these people work longer and 
harder than we do. The 20 largest under- 
developed countries produce over half of the 
free world’s industrial raw materials; but 
they themselves consume less than 5 percent 
of what they produce. Do not think of this 
as mere money or wealth, but of the things 
that wealth makes possible: food, clothing, 
shelter, medicine, education—or in a broader 
context—the reasonable material situation 
in which basic human dignity can be a real- 
ity ana not a tragic fiction or an unfulfilled 
Gream. Recall that half of the world’s pop- 
ulation goes to bed hungry everv night; that 
half of the world’s children never see milk or 
medicine, that half of the ‘people on the 
South American Continent have never slept 
in a bed. 

This then is the world that the educated 
person, the person with comprehension and 
insight must face: a world of explosive tech- 
nological change, a world of gross, even in- 
human inequity and rising tensions, a world, 
that to compound the complications, has had 
more net increase of population in the last 
50 years than there were people existing on 
earth in the 18th century, a world that has 
used more natural resources in the past 30 
years than in the whole history of the world 
before that. 

Do you wonder then that I say to you that 
the least one might expect of your years of 
education is that you face the remaining 
years of your life in such a world with con- 
scious goals that will give a dimension of 
significance, meaning, and depth to your life. 
When I say goals, you might substitute other 
equally valid words: ideals, convictions, or 
values. I care not what words you choose, 
but I am sincerely concerned that you con- 
sciously and conscientiously subscribe to 
some deepset and intelligent convictions re- 
garding direction of your life in the years to 
come. 


MATERIAL GOALS UNSATISFACTORY 


While it may sound selfish at first glance, 
I think you might begin by asking yourself 
what you want out of life. At least this 
defines a goal. There are no dearth of goals 
presented to you today. Most of the visible 
goals, however, are hardly worth more than 
a@ passing glance, if what Woodrow Wilson 
wrote of the educated man has any validity 
in your life. Take a quick look at the goals 
that emanate from Madison Avenue—they 
are pleasant to the touch, the taste, the 
eye—but by any ultimate standard they lack 
substance. You would not be alone in our 
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Am TI saying here that there is something 
wrong in comfort, pleasure, sense satisfac- 
tion, material security, ease? No, nothing 
wrong per se, by themselves, as the philos- 
ophers say, but something terribly wrong 
if this Madison Avenue picture of life be- 
comes your total goal in the days ahead. If 
you think that these things alone.can satis- 
fy you and totally motivate your days tomor- 
row, then you cannot truly discriminate, you 
do not really see where this motivation is 
leading you, your knowledge of life and of 
the human situation today is naive, and 
your insight is tantamount to blindness. Let 
me add something else which is not really 
original: You can, in fact, choose material 
goals as the end-all of life, and you can 
achieve them in small or large measure, but 
you will not be really happy, for man does 
not, indeed cannot, live by bread alone. We 
can ignore the spiritual dimension of our 
lives, but we ignore this at our own risk, 
and at the price of bartcring the best for 


‘that which may be good, but infinitely less 


important and even less satisfying in the 
total picture of a human life. 


A HIGHER WAY OF LIFE 


At this point, I may most aptly refer you 
to the enigmatic and paradoxical words of 
Christ, our Lord: “A man must lose his life 
to gain it,” or again, “It is better to give than 
to receive.” May I suggest that the spiritual 
goals of life fall within these categories: 
They involve giving rather than receiving, 
they seem often to mean losing one’s life, 
whereas in fact they fill a man with happi- 
ness and satisfaction beyond the capacity 
of any food or drink or material pleasure. 
Do you think that Albert Sweitzer is un- 
happy at Lambarene, in French Equatorial 
Africa, because he might have been a pro- 
fessor at a great German university? Do 
you think that Dr. Thomas Dooley is unhap- 
py caring for the abandoned sick in Laos 
because he might have had a lucrative prac- 
tice on Park Avenue? Do you think that 
your professors are unhappy here at the 
university because they might be making 
more money in industry? No, these peo- 
ple, and all people who have dedicated 
themselves to a higher cause have in a true 
sense gained their.lives by losing them, have 
found more joy in giving than in receiving, 
have lifted themselves to the height of that 
to which they have devoted themselves. 

All of you cannot give in equal measure, 
but wherever you go, whatever you do, there 
are unchanging facts of human nature that 
will inevitably bear upon the meaning, sig- 
nificance, and importance of your lives in 
the days that lie ahead. To repeat what 
Woodrow Wilson said of the educated man: 
“He can see, he can discriminate, he can 
combine ideas and see where they lead; he 
has insight and comprehension.” 

Here then is your basic problem: the world 
is changing rapidly and will change even 
more explosively within your lifetime. The 
tensions will heighten throughout the world 
and, especially, in our country, endowed as 
it is with the mantle of world leadership at 
this time. What insight and comprehension 
will your life reflect—what impact will it 
have—what goals will consciously give your 
life meaning and direction in the days to 
come? 

I need not say that my vote is for giving, 
for dedication, for ideals, values, and goals 
that transcend the quest for your own ex- 
clusive comfort, pleasure and personal 
security. What are some of the values and 
ideals that the present condition of man, 
the state of the world, and the whole his- 
torical moment seem to demand of educated 
people? 

I would first commend to you the values 
that characterize the academic community 
in which you have been living: the high and 
continuing quest for truth, on every level, 
by every legitimate means. Commitment to 
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this value has given us our universities, in- 
deed our whole educational system. Here 
is the basic value of the scholars who have 
enlightened the minds of men and led them 
in the paths of wisdom. Here is the con- 
tinual struggle of truth against error, the 
war against the blind forces of ignorance, 
prejudice, passion. No one of us is fully 
educated until we die. Only by lifelong 
commitment to truth, as we can daily learn 
truth, embrace it, and love it, do we rise 
above the vast army of those who feel in- 
stead of think, the great mass of those who 
accept all of their opinions and ideas, tailor- 
made from the columnists, commentators, 
and even from the funny papers and cartoon- 
ists, unthinkingly, uncritically and blindly. 
Lifelong commitment to the pursuit of 
truth—who can hope to live a reasonable life 
in any measure without this value of the 
mind and of things intellectual.as the very 
base of living. 

Then there is the love of beauty in all its 
truest forms: commitment to this value has 
given us all, the artists who have brightened 
our days with music, our dwellings with 
sculptury and painting, who have illumined 
our human situation with poetry, drama, and 
literature. The world is full of man-made 
ugliness and only a sense of discrimination 
can recognize the multiform beauty, God- 
made and man-made, that like sunlight 
brings bright flowers to blossom in the 
swamps and deserts of this world. The 
truest instinct of this value is to shun 
habitually that which cheapens human life, 
human love, and the rich tapestry of a world 
that mirror’s God's perfection. 


COMMITMENT TO MORAL VALUES 


Then there are the great moral values that 
badly need commitment today: the passion 
for justice, for example, that engenders re- 
spect for law and order, basic human rights, 
all of the blessings of civilization that are 
made possible by intelligent freedom under 
the law, by personal integrity of life. Utter 
commitment to this value has given us our 
great lawyers, jurists, legislators—those who 
have given our world a dimension of order 
and rule that reflects the eternal law of God 
by way of natural law, divine and human 
ordinance. There are many today who want 
rights exclusively for themselves, but only 
obligations and inhuman servitude for 
others. There are those who want to be a 
law to themselves, in whose lives justice to 
others and respect for basic human rights 
are nothing but a mockery or a special pre- 
rogative of those who happen to have been 
born with a white skin. Passion for justice 
will or will not be a value in your life. If 
it is, it will enable you and others, if it is 
not, injustice will degrade other and you, too. 

I cannot refrain at this point from empha- 
sizing that you graduates of the University of 
Rhode Island have a special contribution to 
make—because of the founder of this State 
and the tradition he first instilled here. 
Roger Williams was not popular in New 
England. He was in fact expelled from the 
center of it. Because of him and what he 
madr of this little Commonwealth, his place 
of exile, this State was for more than 200 
years called Rogues Island and the State 
of Confusion. But America owes much to 
him and to your State, much that it could 
well ponder and practice today in our most 
serious present domestic crisis of civil rights. 

Listea to what a great scholar has said of 
Roger Williams: 

He was “certainly the most generous, most 
openminded, most lovable of the Puritan 
emigrants—the truest Christian among many 
who sincerely desired to be Christian. He 


believed in men and in their native. justice; 


and he spent his life freely in the cause of 
humanity. Neither race nor creed sundered 
him from his fellows; the Indian was his 
brother equally with the Englishman. He 
was a leveler because he was convinced that 
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society with its caste institutions dealt un- 
justly with the common man; he was a 
Democrat because he believed that the end 
and object of the political state was the com- 
mon well-being; he was an iconoclast be- 
cause he was convinced that the time had 
come when a new social order must be 
erected on the decay of the old” (V. L. 
Parrington, “Main Currents of American 
Thought,” vol. I, pp. 74-75). 

We are still fighting that battle, and none 
of you can disengage yourselves from taking 
a stand on this national blight that makes 
one tenth of the American people second 
class citizens, without truly equal opportu- 
nity in voting, education, housing, employ- 
ment, or even in the administration of jus- 
tice. We have had enough of compromise, of 
gentlemen’s agreements, restrictive covenants 
of the myth of white superiority, of white 
citizens’ councils. Roger Williams said: “I 
have not hid within my breast my soul’s be- 
lief.” In a world whose uncommitted peo- 
ples, one-third of all humanity, are almost 
entirely colored, let us who believe in free- 
dom and justice for all not hide that belief 
within our breasts or deny it by our practices 
here at home. The cost of following Roger 
Williams’ lead today is not exile, just 
courage. The whole world looks anxiously to 
America and expects a passion for justice 
that will make the promise of our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights come true for all, 
here and elsewhere. This much we can say: 
Without a burning commitment to justice 
on the part of every American, in every sec- 
tion of America and in every walk of life, the 
American dream will not come true tomor- 
row or any day thereafter. 


NEED FOR DEDICATION 


I have thus far spoken of some personal 
values that should characterize the life of the 
educated person: the quest for truth; the 
love of beauty, the passion for justice. We 
might now pass from these values that give 
deeper meaning to your personal life to other 
social values that somehow enhance the 
quality and style of our life as a nation, 
while also giving your own life a richer 
dimension of significance. 

Something that is of dire need in the 
world today is a capacity for dedication, 
sacrifice, and hard work geared to excellence 
of performance. These values are in direct 
opposition to the current spirit of our age 
that panders to security, ease, and medioc- 
rity. Try to think for a moment of any 
single advance that was made in our history 
by indolence, by the safe rather than the 
adventurous way, by the shoddy, undemand- 
ing performance. Whatever you do in the 
days to come, you may be sure of this one 
basic fact of life: your life will be as signifi- 
cant as those things to which you dedicate 
your days. To high dedication one must also 
join high performance worthy of this dedi- 
cation. Without high dedication and ex- 
cellent performance in every age, there 
would have been no great religious or educa- 
tional leaders, no outstanding scholars, 
artists, statesmen, scientists, doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen or engineers, no, not 
even any good husbands or wives, fathers or 
mothers. There is no substitute for dedica- 
tion, sacrifice, and excellence of performance. 
There is no easy way to achieve that which 
is worthwhile and first rate. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


- You will note that all of these values or 
goals that I have been commending to you 
are of a spiritual order: the undying quest 
for truth, the appreciation of beauty, the 
passion for justice, the capacity for dedica- 
tion, sacrifice, and a personal commitment 
to that which is excellent. Consequently, I 
would at long last commend to you a final 
value: respect for that which is spiritual, 
that which transcends the body, its pleasures 
and its comforts. It is in the spiritual order 
of our mind and will that we are made in 
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human happiness, satisfaction, and signifi- 
cance, both in time and in eternity. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 


When one lists the monumental chal- 
lenges that face us today—personally, na- 
tionally, and internationally—it may seem 
unrealistic, purely academic, or unduly 
idealistic to speak, as I have, of spiritual 
values and ideals. But, may I ask you, if 
you will glance backward on the thrilling 
history of our country what stands out in 
greater relief than the faith of Washington 
on his knees in the snow at Valley Forge, 
the hope of Jefferson in hammering out the 
great ideals of liberty and justice in the 
ringing sentences of our Declaration of In~ 
dependence, the love of all mankind that 
kindled the heart of Lincoln in making his 
Emancipation Proclamation. Strip our past 
history of its heroic human values and its 
noble ideals and you have nothing of the 
greatness that we have inherited today. 

The fundamental challenge to America 
and to each of you who graduate today is 
to advance this American dream—by intelli- 
gence and wisdom, by integrity and: courage, 
by faith and works—and to enable this 
dream to become more true in our day, for 
the millions of people here and abroad for 
whom America is the great white hope for 
an end to injustice, ignorance, hunger, dis- 
ease, and the multiform kinds of more subtle 
human indignity that reduce a man to a 
beast and this world to a monstrous zoo. 

This hope in America will be an empty 
illusion if young educated Americans of our 
day lose their taste for adventure, dedication, 
hard work, excellence, and the will to stand 
above the fat, unthinking amorphous crowd. 
If passion attracts you more than compas- 
sion, security more than sacrifice, conven- 
ience more than consecration—then the 
tensions will continue to rise, inequities will 
multiply, the ruthless will enlarge their rule, 
and all unconscious and uncaring, we will 
witness the demise of mankind’s hopes and 
humanity’s honor—which are also our own. 
With half a world hungry for bread, we will 
rant against spending $2 billion of our pre- 
cious money on foreign nonmilitary aid 
while we continue to spend $6 billion an- 
nually on tobacco, $9 billion on alcohol, and 
$20 billion on gambling. 

At long last one must ask: What are you 
going to do about it? Even global problems 
must ultimately find solutions in the intelli- 
gent decisions and the moral convictions of 
individuals. If only you decide that you 
are going to think about these great burning 
issues of our times—and not leave their so- 
lutions entirely out of your dreams for the 
future—that is a beginning. If justice some- 
how plucks at your heart the next time you 
have the opportunity to help or hurt a 
Negro—even in the secret of your thoughts 
and judgments—America will be that much 
richer. If you are determined to achieve ex- 
cellence in whatever you do, despite the hard 
work and sacrifices it will demand; if you 
steel yourself to be honest despite all the 
cheap examples of cheating all around you; 
if you can find within you some good aspira- 
tions that transcend your own personal 
pleasure and indulgence, some call to dedica- 
tion, some faint glimmer of heroism, some- 
thing that will stretch your mind, and heart, 
and soul, in a word, that will enlarge your 


humanity, then thank God and give it a, 


chance to grow and pray God that you are 
equal to the call and worthy of our great 
heritage. 
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I sincerely believe that there are great 
days ahead. You can with the trowd 
or be a part of that greatness. 


TRIE 
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SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. — 

Mr. HAYS. In connection with this 
$205,000 miscellaneous item, can the 
gentleman give us 4 little hint about what 
this is in view of some of the speeches 
made by some of the Members of the 
other body, notably the senior Senator 
from Ohio, about the terrible people in 
the House? I just wondered whether 
this was a little attempt to conceal some 
of their expenditures. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to our dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio, we follow 
the rule of comity between the two 
bodies. 

Mr. HAYS. Oh, we do, but they do 
not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us follow it here, 
and if the other body sees fit to violate 
it, why, that will be on their shoulders. 

Mr. HAYS. Can you give me any ex- 
planation about what this is for? 

Mr. THOMAS. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. HAYS. And we have to take it on 
faith? 

Mr, THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, my faith is pretty 
weak. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there something clas- 
sified about this? Is this a military 
secret? ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. This is for housekeep- 
ing items made up of 10 or 12 things, and 
we do not question those things. There 
is nothing secret about it. It is a matter 
of public record over there. They held 
debate on it, and I am sure it is carried 
in the Journal. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman can- 
not tell us what the substantial amounts 
are? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I have not the 
slightest idea of the details. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is this 
item similar to what we had in the For- 
and bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. In what? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
the appropriation to help people, to take 
care of them in some way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand those 
gentlemen take care of themselves fairly 
well over there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is this 
an assist? 
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Mr. THOMAS. This is what they call 
miscellaneous. The real big items do 
not come under miscellaneous. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. This says for an addi- 
tional amount for fiscal 1960 for miscel- 
leaneous items, $205,640. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us what that will make the 
total for the year? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I cannot. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us why this increase from $225,000 to 
$5,256,000? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman it is by virtue of two items. The 
first item was an international item in- 
volving one of the cities of southern Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. The House reduced 
the item by 10 percent for a construc- 
tion project. The other body restored 
the 10-percent cut. We are trying to in- 
sist on the 10-percent cut. The $5 mil- 
lion item is by virtue of a treaty with 
Mexico for the construction of a dam. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought that when 
the bill went through the House it was 
stated that the $225,000 was adequate, 
was all that they needed at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. The other body just 
restored the budget estimate; I agree 
with the gentieman. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is upped $5 million. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a slight increase. 
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HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
reminiscent of last September 15, in the 
early hours, about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when we got the annual giveaway 
bill back to the House as an omnibus 
appropriation bill, with some 65 amend- 
ments, 35 of which were completely 
ungermane to the bill. 

Here we are today with another one of 
those deals. It seems to me the leader- 
ship ought to be able to do better than 
this. I hope we do not come up to an- 
other September adjournment under the 
same circumstances insofar as a foreign 
handout or any other bill is concerned. 

What is the reason for rushing into 
consideration of this conference report? 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BoL- 
Linc] told us that there is an aggrega- 
tion of foreigners waiting hat in hand at 
a meeting to be held soon, and our rep- 
resentatives at the meeting must have 
cash in their pockets when they go. 
Some of our bureaucrats downtown are 
palpitating and panting; they cannot 
wait to get this $73 million downpayment 
and go to this meeting. At least there 
was the decency in behalf of the tax- 
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payers when the inter-American bank 
bill was enacted last year to write in a 
provision that the United States would 
not put up any money until other nations 
came in on a date certain. 

I had some contact with that situation 
last December, and I know it was a mad 
scramble to get even their small contri- 
butions from participating foreign na- 
tions before the expiration date. 

But there is to be an international 
meeting and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri tells us that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who can scream long and 
loudly about budgetbusting if the 
spending involves the people here at 
home, apparently wields some kind of 
mysterious influence in making Congress 
jump through the hoop to rush through 
this $73 million to benefit foreigners. I 
do not know whether it is because of 
banking interests, or what, but it is obvi- 
ous the Secretary of the Treasury put the 
pressure on for this appropriation and 
the speed with which it has been con- 
Sidered. I am sick and tired of hearing 
this administration demanding economy 
and denouncing budgetbusting, yet de- 
manding the rush act on this kind of 
spending. 

It was only yesterday I asked the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], if it was 
necessary that we consider any further 
appropriation bills in this session, or 
conference reports relating to appro- 
priation bills. You will find his answer 
in the Recorp on page 14308. Let me 
read it to you. 

Mr. Gross. With the adoption of this reso- 
lution, it will not be necessary to drive con- 
ference reports through the House under 
forced draft. 

Mr. CANNON. It will not be necessary to 
perfect them now before we adjourn. 


So what are we doing with this resolu- 
tion before us now? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this is the first time that we have pub- 
licly admitted by-this action that we 
have no standing in the world today; 
that the nations will believe that this 
country will come up with its commit- 
ments after the Congress of the United 
States has said that it will join the IDA. 
If we are to believe the administration 
spokesmen, they will not believe we will 
go along unless we come there with 
the money in our pockets and in 
our hands. We have to bring the 
money to the able before any of 
those countries will believe that the ac- 
tion of this Congress is official, that we 
have said that we will participate in the 
fund. These countries, most of them 
better countries to us a few years ago, 
say they will not believe us unless we 
bring the money and put it on the table 


‘and say: “Look, we have brought our 


share, you put yours in.” 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. PILLION. Who can commit this 
country to an appropriation except this 
Congress itself? Who can do that? 
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Can anyone commit this country except 
Congress? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is right. 
The Congress of the United States has 
made the commitment, but I, for one, am 
not going to jump through this kind of 
hoop. Consideration of this appropria- 
tion bill ought to be stopped, and dealt 
with when the House reconvenes in 
August. 


Transportation of Mail by Air 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12595) to clarify 


the law with respect to transportation of air- 
mail, and for other purposes, 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say first off that Iam very ap- 
preciative to the chairman of our full 
committee, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Murray] and the tanking mi- 
nority Member, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees], because without 
their cooperation this legislation would 
not be before us today. I also want to 
express my appreciation to the subcom- 
mittee chairmaned by my very dear 
friend, the gentlewoman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mrs. GranaHaNn], and the full 
committee which brought this legislation 
out; also to the Committee on Rules, 
who gave us every consideration, and to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] for allowing it to be sched- 
uled. 

I might say, to begin with, that this 
legislation has been introduced by several 
Members of this body. I might name 
them in order: the gentlman from 
Idaho (Mr. Bunge], the gentleman from 
Missouri {[Mr. CarRNAHAN], the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Porter], the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ciark], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
Fioop], the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
KinG], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mourpuy], the gentleman from Ilinois 
{Mr. O’Hara], and the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. WIER]. 

Testimony in behalf of this legislation 
was offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Brown], the gentleman from 
New Mexico {Mr. Morris], and the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THomson]. 
We had 3 full days of hearihgs on this 
legislation, and the subcommittee voted 
it out with only one dissenting vote. The 
full committee voted it out with three 
dissenting votes, a total of 14 to 3. 

There are many interested groups and 
organizations throughout these United 
States that have supported this legisla- 
tion, and I will just name a few: The 
American Association of Railroads; the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; Railway Labor Exec- 
utive Association; National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commissioners; 
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National Postal Transport Association; 
Midwest Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners; Mountain Pacific 
State Conference of Public Utility Com- 
missioners; Southeast Shippers Advisory 


Board; Central Western Shippers Ad-° 


visory Board; Southern Railway; Joint 
Conference .of Affiliated Postal Em- 
ployees of Greater New York and north- 
ern New Jersey. 

And, there have been many newspaper 
editorials favoring this particular legis- 
lation. I am sorry to say that a paper 
or two here in the District of Columbia 
saw fit to disagree with this bill, but I 
can understand their position. After all, 
the Postmaster General, I am sure, has a 
great deal of influence with these news- 
papers because of the tremendous mail 
subsidies that they receive, and I am 
sorry that they did not understand the 
bill and took the position that they did. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say now that 
there has been a traditional spread, and 
the Congress has passed legislation to 
provide that there shall be a 4-cent letter 
rate for surface transportation and a 7- 
cent rate for air mail. This spread is 
in very great jeopardy as the result of 
the Postmaster’s unauthorized and ille- 
gal program of airlifting 4-cent letter 
mail by air. He started this out in 1953 
as an experiment. Many of us were not 
too concerned at that time, because an 
experiment is an experiment, and we 
perhaps closed our eyes to it, even though 
there was no authorization that he 
should do this. But, he has never from 
that day had legislative authority to un- 
dertake this experiment, and, now this 
year, he has expanded the airlift in 
tremendous proportions, 

I might tell you, if you are not familiar 
with the way this operates, that this so- 
called experimental airlift operates in 
this manner: The Postmaster General 
takes a 4-cent letter, which belongs to 
surface transportation, and sends it by 
air on what he calls a space-available 
basis. Under his regulations the airline 
people must take the mail once it is de- 
livered to them within a 12-hour period. 
If he trucks the mail from the post of- 
fice here in Washington to the airport 
on its way to New York, it may wait 
down there at the airport for 10 or 12 
hours before it is moved by air. When it 
reaches New York, if it ever does, it is 


then taken from the airport in New York 


back to the post office in New York where 
it is sorted and worked and distributed. 

Now, this airlift proposition is defi- 
nitely more expensive. This was brought 
out in the testimony we had before the 
committee. There is no question that, 
any position to the contrary. There is 
no question but what this is a more ex- 
pensive way of moving mail than by 
surface transportation. 

Furthermore, the airlift does not speed 
up the mail as the Postmaster General 
claims. There is a very good reason why 
it does not. 

When you ship this mail on this airlift 
basis, it has to wait at our airport for up 
to 12 hours, for example, and then goes 
to New York. Then it has to be sorted 
and worked; whereas, if this mail leaves 
the Washington railroad terminal, the 
moment that train leaves, that mail is 
being worked en route by the postal em- 
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ployees in a railway mail car. So that 
when it gets to New York it is ready for 
distribution. 

It seems to some people that, surely, 
you can send this mail faster by air 
than by rail. But the point is that 
under this airlift program, with the 
possible 12-hour delay and the fact that 
it has to be sorted and worked after it 
reaches its destination, it has not speeded 
up the the service. So I want to make it 
very, very clear that there is no substi- 
tution for en route distribution. 

One of the most amazing things that 
came out in our hearings—and this is 
something that concerns all of us, be- 
cause the Post Office Department oper- 
ates at a deficit—is this: It is clear that 
the airlift is going to increase the deficit. 
First of all, this airlift is more expensive 
than surface transportation, but there is 
another financial problem. We found 
that between 1955 and 1960 the volume 
of airmail letters, those carrying a 7- 
cent stamp, had decreased by 356,300,000 
pieces. That means that a large per- 
centage of the regular airmail is no 
longer being used. It has fallen off that 
much in the few short years between 
1955 and 1960. What is the answer? 
The answer is simply this, that people 
have heard that the airlift is in opera- 
tion; they are familiar with it, so instead 
of putting a 7-cent stamp on their letter, 
they put a 4-cent stamp on it, thinking 
that this is going to go by air anyway. 
So that is going to have a very serious 
financial impact upon our postal rate 
structure deficitwise. That is some- 
thing that ought to be borne in mind by 
every single member of this committee, 
because it could lead to this situation: 
that as the airlift is expanded, it could 
mean that everybody will be sending 
their mail at a 4-cent rate. That is 
going to have very serious consequences, 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you some- 
thing about the economic effect that this 
airlift has upon our Nation’s railroads. 
Between 1953 and the middle of 1958, 
115 trains have been discontinued, after 
the Post Office Department had with- 
drawn the railway post office cars. I 
would like to quote from page 25 of the 
committee hearings, from the testimony 
before our committee of a representa- 
tive of the railroads, when he stated: 

Nor should there be any secret that if the 
plans of the Post Office Department to divert 
large portions of first-class mail from the 
railroads are carried out the decline in rail- 
road passenger facilities will be accelerated 
at a rate which has never before been seen 
in this country. 


And never before have truer words 
been spoken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. : Mr. Chairman, 
I am sorry I cannot complete my state- 
ment in 2 minutes, but I will say this. 

The Postmaster states that X number 
of trains have been taken off. In fact, 
he says 1,215 mail-carrying trains have 
been taken off since the airlift began. 
That is certainly proof that when he 
started airlifting this mail, a great num- 
ber of passenger trains have been taken 


Further in times of national emergency, 
where the National Government would 
take over all or almost all of our passen- 
ger trains, and this airlift program con- 
tinues, there are going to be no trains 
left to move the mail. That is certainly 
a very, very serious situation that con- 
fronts us. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me if I get him more 
time? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. .Yes. I would 
be delighted to yield to my friend and 
able colleague from Iowa. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman. I intended to speak on 
this, but he is doing such an excellent 
job that I think anything I might say 
might be superfluous. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. He is an excellent legislator and 
I appreciate his remarks. 

What is the opposition to this? I have 
been working hard and diligently with 
other members of the committee since 
January on this matter. I have never 
received one letter urging that this pro- 
gram be continued except the letter from 
the Postmaster General. There are some 
people who are interested in this, of 
course; the Postmaster General and the 
airplane lobby, and they have been 
quite busy these last few days. 

It is not quite enough that we build 
runways for the airplane. people, we 
build them terminal facilities, we give 
them weather guidance, radar, and con- 
trol towers; we give them 7-cent mail, 
which gives a very lucrative return to 
them. They are not satisfied with that. 
Now they want to take the little that is 
left, the 4-cent mail which rightfully be- 
longs to the railroads, away from them. 
I think they have certainly gone too far, 
and certainly a stop should be put to 
this. There is no justification for this. 
There is a legal way to do this. If the 
Postmaster General wanted to, he could 
come to Congress and ask for it. There 
is a legal way to do this. I will not go 
into it because I do not have time, but 
there is a way he can do it. 
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To get back to the airplanes, with all 
of the subsidies we give them and have 
given them, I do not think we should 
subsidize them any further by giving 
them this 4-cent mail. We cannot take 
this away from the railroads, which is 
rightfully theirs. This has nothing to 
do with a subsidy to the railroads. The 
railroads do not want a subsidy, they do 
not ask for a subsidy. But if we take 
this mail away from them and give it to 
the airlines we are giving the airlines 
an additional subsidy. 





Transportation of Mail by Air 





SPEECH 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12595) to 
clarify the law with respect to transporta- 
tion of airmail, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I carry 
no torch for the railroads, the airlines, 
the Postmaster General, or anyone else 
except the public. I think that all first- 
class letter mail that can be transported 
overnight and made available for deliv- 
ery the next morning ought to be carried 
on surface transportation. But Iam un- 
willing through this bill to meat ax all 
of what is presently being done to ex- 
pedite delivery through the use of air- 
craft. Ido not believe that is the proper 
way to legislate in the interest of the 
public. 

I am pleased to see Mr. Gary, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Post 
Office Appropriations, on the floor, be- 
cause I take my cue in offering. this 
amendment from the report of that com- 
mittee in connection with the 1961 ap- 
propriation. This is what the commit- 
tee said: 

Accordingly the committee recommends 
that there be no extension of the airlift 
until the Congress has taken legislative ac- 
tion on the question. 


I think that is reasonable, and my 
amendment would validate the tonnage 
of airlift of 4-cent mail in effect up to 
June 1 of this year, removing the expan- 
sion that has taken place since. Then 
let the legislative committee meet early 
next year and go to the basic law that 
gives the Postmaster General authority 
to transport mail, and write a formula 
for the Postmaster General telling him 
what Congress wants him to do. 

Let us not use a meataxe on the pres- 
ent transportation of mail. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to my 
friend. 

Mr.GARY. I would say to the gentle- 
man that our committee acted because 
it had been brought to our attention that 
the Postmaster General was expanding 
his service. We did not think there 
should be any expansion. The authority 
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granted to him in the first instance was 
to experiment with it. We thought that 
before he left the experimental stage 
and expanded the program the Congress 
should give him further authority. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: In view of what you 
said in your report do you not think my 
amendment is fair and in the best inter- 
est of the orderly transportation of the 
mails? Does not the gentleman think 
it is a fair amendment? 

Mr, GARY. I think so, I will say to 
the gentleman that our purpose was to 
stop the expansion. The gentleman’s 
amendment will do that and at the same 
time permit the Postmaster General to 
do what he has been doing in the past. 

Mr. GROSS. Up to June 1. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I agree with the 
statement just made by the chairman 
of the subcommittee handling appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments. I think it only fair to say, 
though, that the Senate subcommittee 
handling these funds did not agree with 
the position indicated in our report, but 
I support the amendment, as does our 
committee chairman. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that $325 million of rail 
revenues, the largest amount the rail- 
roads have ever received, they received 
last year, and the prognostication is that 
next year they will receive the largest 
revenue from mail ever in history. So 
the gentleman’s amendment would in no 
way cut into the mail revenue that the 
rails have received in the past. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me add just this: 
That there is no guarantee, if you ap- 
prove this bill ending the airlift of 4-cent 
mail, that it would go back to the rail- 
roads. It may go to other forms of sur- 
face transportation. 

Mr. BARRY. The gentleman’s 
amendment would not hurt the railroads 
one iota because they are going to receive 
$25 million mail revenue more than they 
received last year according to the pres- 
ent estimates that have been made. 

Mr. GROSS. As a friend of. the rail- 
roads, as a friend of the airlines, I want 
this situation handled as nearly right 
as possible. That is the only purpose of 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Rees of Kansas, 
and by unanimous consent Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman’s amendment continue the pres- 
ent contracts? 

Mr. GROSS. Those contracts in ex- 
istence on June 1. There has been some 
extension since. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. You do not 
want to cancel any of them out. I think 
the gentleman’s approach is fair. 
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‘Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that the 
committee had 3 days of hearings and 
they reported out this bill by a vote of 
14 to 3? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not remember the 
vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. ‘The gentleman will find 
that is correct. Here we come in with 
an amendment the effect of which we do 
not understand. Just the other day on 
the .wage-hour bill we accepted an 
amendment offered, I think, by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Smrru] un- 
der conditions of severe limitation and 
we finally found ourselves in a jam. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. I hope 
the gentleman is not attempting to say 
that I have offered an amendment in an 
attempt to deceive the House in any 
way. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think it was in- 
tended to deceive the Members the other 
day, but I think we should support the 
committee on a bill which they reported 
out by a vote of 14 to 3. 

Mr.GROSS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I do not want my amendment 
to be compared to any amendment that 
has ever been offered before in the House. 
I have offered this amendment in good 
faith. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did not 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee accept your amendment just 
now? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and the chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee said 
he thought it was a good amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what I thought. 





Transportation of Mail by Air 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12595) to clari- 
fy the law with respect to transportation of 
airmail, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an excellent 
amendment. Contrary to what the 
gentleman from Illinois just said, this 
does the very opposite of causing con- 
fusion. The amendment was considered 
in committee. It was pleaded for by the 
Postmaster General in charge of trans- 
portation, and it boils down to this very 
simple matter. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Per- 
sonally, it has been my observation that 
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the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Gross, 
usually knows what he is doing. 

Mr. CORBETT. I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Iowa appreciates that re- 
mark, and I will associate myself with 
it. 

Referring back to the amendment, 
what it tries to do is to say that all 
contracts entered into by the Post Of- 
fice Department prior to June 1, 1960, 
Shall be valid. Therefore, it puts a 
prohibition on all contracts that might 
be entered into in the future. 

The effect of this will be, if the amend- 
ment is adopted, all of the schemes 
which presently are carried through in 
connection with the distribution of mail 
can be continued. But if this legisla- 
tion should pass without the amendment, 
then we would have to tear up all of our 
contracts, all of our scheme examina- 
tions, and.it would result in utter con- 
fusion and chaos in the Department’s 
transportation system. 

We have a simple situation wherein 
we validate existing contracts, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Post Office Appropriations 
agreed and the committee agreed, so 
what we are pleading for is a continu- 
ation of orderly progress in the Post 
Office Department. We are trying at 
the same time to say “speed up.” 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize it is rather 
difficult to establish reason at this time 
of day, but I repeat again, this is a good 
amendment. It would allow the Post 
Office to continue to improve its service, 
it would permit all the present trans- 
portation schemes to be continued, but 
without this amendment I would say 
this is very, very detriméntal legisla- 
tion. Therefore, the amendment should 
be agreed to, then we can all support the 
legislation. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would like to pose a 
question of the gentleman. This is an 
experiment, it is 7 years old. The ques- 
tion is this: Has not this experiment 
proved everything it set out to prove? 
Has is not supported everything it was 
supposed to prove? If it has not, has it 
not proved nothing, if I may use a double 
negative? In either case it is time to 
put an end to the experiment. 

Mr. CORBETT. I may say to the 
gentleman very definitely in attempts to 
improve the mail service of these United 
States, this experiment has proved it to 
be successful to the point where that 


which has been proved good should be 
continued. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. How 
long would this prohibition continue on 
the Postmaster General to enter into 
these contracts? 

Mr. CORBETT. Under the bill, after 
January 1, 1961, no new contracts could 
be entered into under the terms of this 
amendment for carrying first-class mail 
by the airlift, after that date, January 1, 
1961. 
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SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Iyield. 

Mr. GROSS. This million and a half 
dollars was not in the House bill as I 
understand it. ¢ 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my under- 
standing, too. 

Mr. GROSS. Where is this money to 
be expended? 

Mr. THOMAS. TI.understand it is pro- 
posed to be expended in a little town in 
the southwestern part of Texas about 
600 miles from where I live. It is a loan, 
and it will not cost the taxpayers one 
5-cent piece. 

Mr.GROSS. That helps a little. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, Ho wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Rrecorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
m the Public Printer 


lating to estimates apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to. the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts . 


from the CoNGREsSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Text of Byrnes’ Speech on Red Subversion 
in Dixie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 30, one of South Carolina’s most 
distinguished and outstanding citizens 
of all times, the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes, delivered a very able address 
before the Texas Bar Association on 
Communist attempts to stir up racial 
agitation and strife in the South. I 
commend this excellent address to the 
attention of the Nation and ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp for others 
to read. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text OF BYRNES’ SPEECH ON RED SUBVERSION 
IN DIxIe 


Next week the people of this country will 
celebrate Independence Day. I wish that in 
addition to making it a day of recreation, it 
might be made a day for rededication. It 
would be heartening if even for a few hours, 
we should meditate upon the wisdom and 
the courage of those who were responsible 
for the establishment of our Government, 

The problems that confronted those 
patriots undoubtedly were serious, but not as 
complex as those now confronting us. In the 
early days of the Republic there was no effort 
to change the relationship between the na- 
tional and State governments. Then our 
geographical position made it possible for 
us to view with regret and sympathy—but 
not with alarm—the quarrels of the Old 
World. We followed the warning of George 
Washington in his Farewell Address against 
entangling alliances. With the two oceans 
serving as moats for the defense of our home- 
land, we developed friendly relations with 
Canada and Mexico and for all practical 
purposes, let the rest of the world go by. 

This Independence Day is another day. 
The revolutionary changes in communication 
and transportation, plus the influence of 
atomic weapons, and bombs, of missiles and 
rockets, have destroyed much of the protec- 
tion afforded us by the oceans. We cannot 
live alone, and we live in a world where a 
dictatorship with great power, bent on world 
conquest, is a threat to world peace. 


The Soviet Government has infiltrated one 
country after another. It has sent its agents 
into the departments of our Government, our 
industries, and more serious, into our educa- 
tional institutions. Part of Soviet strategy 
in attempting to attain world domination, is 
by directing and controlling the thinking 
of the youth of the world. 

They believe it is easier to destroy a gov- 
ernment by subversion from within than by 
attacks from without. To do this they first 
incite internal dissension and encourage civil 
strife. In Eastern Europe this strategy was 
successful. Because of the secrecy of their 
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methods, it is difficult to secure positive proof 
of their acts, but circumstantial evidence 
convinces me the recent lunch counter dem- 
onstrations were inspired and directed by 
Soviet Russia. 

Let us look at some of the circumstances. 
Never before have Negro students engaged in 
such demonstrations to influence govern- 
mental action. Suddenly, on February 1 
Negro students staged the first demonstra- 
tion in North Carolina. These demonstra- 
tions were of the same pattern in nine States, 
extending from Virginia to Texas, and from 
Memphis to Miami. 

Senator Russeiyt, of Georgia, noting the 
uniform pattern, made inquiries, as a result 
of which he declared in a notable speech in 
the Senate that the demonstrations which 
resulted in acts of violence in two or three 
places and threatened serious race riots in 
nine States, were directed by the Congress 
on Race Equality (called CORE), a. well- 
financed group with headquarters in New 
York. : , 

This organization conducts schools to 
train organizers for the demonstrations. The 
literature sent out soliciting recruits and 
money, tells how they will be taught to se- 
cure publicity in the press and on televi- 
sion. The director admitted to the press 
he had sent organizers into the South to 
train Negro students. He failed to say by 
whom and where he had been trained. How- 
ever, detailed information published about 
the demonstrations by the New York Daily 
Worker, the official organ of the Communists, 
disclosed the close connection with CORE. 

To understand why these demonstrations 
should have been started at that particular 
time, we have to look at the world situa- 
tion, for it was world affairs, not local prob- 
lems, that prompted the demonstrations. 

For several years Khrushehev had urged 
a meeting at the summit. The President was 
not impressed, but our British ally continued 
to clamor for it and other allies urged our 
agreement, We have military bases in those 
countries and must consider their views. 
They urged that as we were battling for the 
minds of the free peoples, we could not re- 
fuse even to confer with the Soviets in the 
hope of lessening war tensions. Looking 
back, one may say the President should have 
anticipated trouble. That is Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacking—interesting, but fruit- 
less. 

Khrushchev was interested in the summit 
because of Germany. The primary objective 
of the Soviets in their struggle for world 
domination .is to control all of Germany. 
Khrushchev hoped at the summit to get at 
least an agreement for the withdrawal of 
troops from Berlin and to establish a free 
city. President Eisenhower and our allies 
knew it would mean that within a short time 
the Soviets would control all of Germany. 
He and his associates‘ of the free world 
reached an agreement that they would stand 
firm against withdrawal from Berlin. Shortly 
before the meeting Khrushchev learned of 
this firm agreement. Allied unity surprised 
and disappointed him. In an effort to secure 
an agreement on Germany he had stopped 
jamming broadcasts of the Voice of America 
in Russian. Our programs had interested the 
Russian people. A dictatorship cannot exist 
without complete censorship. Khrushchev 
began to have trouble at home while Red 
China charged him with being too friendly 
te us. He decided he would not be able to 
explain a failure at the summit, and deter- 
mined to sabotage the meeting. 


Before the U-2 flight, at Baku, mid the oll 


State Herter and Under Secretary Dillon. It 
was the first time in 6 months that he had 
attacked us. His purpose we should have 
recognized, but did not. 

Following Soviet strategy, Khrushchev pro- 
ceeded to increase tensions throughout the 
world. He threatened to make war on every 
country where we had a military base. Sud- 
denly in Turkey and Korea there were stu- 
dent demonstrations: Communist agents 
knew the time was ripe in both countries 
to attack the governments. The student 
demonstrators were joined by professiona) 
Communists, and forced changes in both | 
governments. Khrushchev hoped by these 
disturbances in allied governments to impair 
the prestige of the Western governments at 
the summit. 

At the same time Khrushchev determined 
to give aid and comfort politically and finan- 
cially to Castro, who has become a Soviet 
stooge. Most important of all, he hoped that 
by inspiring the lunch counter demonstra- 
tions in nine Southern States, race riots 
would result, troops be called out, lives lost 
and the United States be placed in a hope- 
lessly weak position at the conference table, 

In a cold war, as in a hot war, a leader has 
breaks for and against him, The U-2 plane 
incident was a “gift” for Khrushchev. The 
only thing wrong about the fight was that 
Powers was caught. Last week in Rumania 
Khrushchev boasted he knew of pictures 
taken by our U-2’s 3 years ago proving his 
cries of anguish at Paris were only an excuse 
for sabotaging the meeting. 

In Japan the breaks were also with Khru- 
shchey. The United States-Japanese treaty 
was pending in the Diet. There was opposi- 
tion not only from those with strong na- 
tionalist feelings, against another govern- 
ment having bases in Japan, but determined 
opposition by the Communists. They staged 
the customary student demonstrations, aug- 
mented. by Communists, and forced Kishi to 
ask the President to postpone his visit. In 
Moscow, Khrushchev announced it as a great 
victory. It was. But race riots here in the 
South is the victory he wanted, and had it 
not been for the wise action of the law en- 
forcement officers of nine Southern States in 
handling the Negro students, he would have 
had that victory too. 

Khrushchev, in addressing the Rumanian 
Communists, referred joyfully to the student 
demonstrations in Turkey, Korea, and Japan. 
He did not mention the Negro student dem~< 
onstrations in the South. But while these 
demonstrations were on, the Russian press 
daily published lurid stories. Khrushchev’s 
silence indicates he was disappointed that 
there was no serious rioting here. 

Not for a moment do I think these Negro 
students were aware that they were being 
used as cat’s paws by Communist leaders. I 
can see how. they could be misied. The 
southern Negro is religious and is emotional. 
When this New York director sent his trained 
workers south to train the demonstrators, he 
placed Bibles in their hands. That impressed 
young Negroes that theirs was a holy cause. 
Law officers the trick and though 
under great provocation at times, they were 
tolerant and even gentle. - 

Of course, these students were not reading 
the Bibles they carried, and the people who 
inspired and trained them for the demon- 
strations were not Christians—they were 
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Communists. They alone have the world- 
wide organization te stage the same pattern 
of demonstrations by students in Turkey and 
Tokyo and in Tennessee and Texas. 

But the Communists overplayed their 
hands when they asked us to believe that 
over the world in five countries, without 
Soviet direction, students spontaneously at- 
tempted to direct the policies of their gov- 
ernments, whereas in no Communist-con- 
trolled country was there a student demon- 
stration. 

What is the result of the lunch counter 
demonstrations, other than arousing bitter 
feeling between the races? 

The New York Times of March 20 quoted 
the chief counsel of the NAACP as saying 
that he and 60 legal associates had agreed 
that in every case where a student demon- 
strator was fined, his organization would 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. He said 
that while the 14th amendment had been 
held to apply only to State action, that 
“the use of public funds either in the form 
of arrest by the police or conviction by the 
courts, is in truth State enforcement of pri- 
vate discrimination and is in violation of 
the 14th amendment.” He admitted the 
common law and the decisions heretofore 
had been against his position but said he 
believes now there is a different trend. He 
expressed the opinion of the Court might 
make a distinction between small and large 
business establishments, but he was not very 
ciear as to just how large must be your busi-. 
ness before your acts become the acts of the 
State. 

The Supreme Court decisions to date offer 
no support for his contention. Seventy-six 
years ago, in U.S. v. Nichols (109 U.S. 3), the 
Court held the 14th amendment did not deny 
to a citizen the right to select the persons 
with whom he wants to deal, even when it 
is supported by an act of Congress. 

As late as 1947, in Shelley v. Kraemer (334 
U.S. 1), the Court held the action inhibited 
by the 14th amendment “is only such action 
as may fairly be said to be that of the States. 
That amendment erects no shield - against 
merely private conduct, however discrim- 
inating or wrongful.” 

In Williams (Howard Johnson Restaurant) 
decided July 16, 1959, by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit, the court held 
that the owner and operator of a restaurant 
is at liberty to deal with such persons as he 
may select, and the fact that his business 
was licensed by the State did not make his 
act the act of the State. 

Practically all issues suggested by counsel 
for the NAACP were raised in that case and 
rejected by the court in an opinion written 
by Chief Judge Sobeloff, who, as Solicitor 
General, argued the school segregation cases 
for the U.S. Government. 

Since then, in February 1960, in Stack v. 
Tower System, a restaurant case from Mary- 
land, the Howard Johnson decision was fol- 
lowed by a US. district court. 

Under all decisions of the Supreme Court 
and the courts of appeal to date, the lunch 
counter demonstrations are unlawful. Have 
you heard any integrationist criticize these 
demonstrators for deliberately flouting the 
decisions of the Court? Is it possible they 
believe a Court decision is the law of the land 
only when it is approved by the NAACP? 

Senator RussELL suggested that all candi- 
dates for the Presidency be asked if they ap- 
prove the lunch-counter sitdowns. It is 
relevant because two Justices of the Supreme 
Court are now eligible for retirement and 
the next President probably will appoint 
their successors. 

If we criticize the school segregation de- 
cision of the Court, it is attributed to preju- 
dice against Negroes. That is not true. We 


criticize those decisions because of our re- 
for the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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On the morning of May 17, 1954; statutes 
providing for separate but equal facilities for 
the races in public schools existed in 17 
States, the Supreme Court having held in at 
least 6 cases that it did not violate the 14th 
amendment. That afternoon the Court de- 
clared the 58-year-old doctrine was inhibited 
by the Constitution. 

Who changed the Oonstitution? 

Court did. 
' The Justices of the Supreme Court can 
change their views but they cannot change 
the Constitution without violating their 
oaths to uphold it. 

However, criticism of the Court is not con- 
fined to that case nor to residents of South- 
ern States. The Court has aroused fears of 
many by expanding the doctrine of preemp- 
tion and invalidating the Constitution and 
statutes of many States where Communists 
and Communist sympathizers were involved. 

In the Nelson case (1956) the Court struck 
down a Pennsylvania law providing punish- 
ment for criminal conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government by force, holding that the 
Federal Smith Act superseded the. law of 
Pennsylvania. Many other States had simi- 
lar statutes. 

There were other disturbing cases. In 
Slochower, the Court decided that New York, 
by law, could not prescribe qualifications for 
teachers. California and New Mexico were 
told they could not regulate the licensing of 
persons to practice law. 

As we watched the trend we wondered 
whether local governments could survive. In 
the Congress several bills were introduced 
to regulate the appeHate jurisdiction of the 
Court. In 1958 a bill introduced by Congress- 
man SmorruH of Virginia, limited the interpre- 
tation of the preemption doctrine, over- 
whelmingly passed the House and in the 
Senate was defeated by only one vote. The 
public was aroused, and the Court realized 
it. In 1959, in Uphaus, another 5-to-4 deci- 
sion, the Court apparently reversed its 1956 
Nelson decision, making a feeble effort to dis- 
tinguish Uphaus from the Nelson case. 

The Watkins decision, where the Court re- 
stricted the power of Congress to investigate, 
resulted in additional efforts to have Con- 
gress curb the Court. 

Apparently the Court had begun to read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In 1959, by an- 
other 5-to-4 decision, it took a different view 
of congressional investigations and declared, 
“The judiciary lacks authority to intervene 
on the basis of motives which spurred the 
exercise of that power.” 

Justice Frankfurter voted with the new 
majority. A vigorous dissent by Justice 
Black was concurred in by his usual asso- 
ciates, the Chief Justice, Douglas, and Bren- 
nan. The dissent charged that “exposure 
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‘and punishment is the aim of the commit- 


tee and the reason for its existence.” Fur- 
ther, it said that the Un-American Activities 
Committee’s inquiries “amount to an en- 
croachment on the judiciary which bodes ill 
for the peoples of this land.” 

Of course, it is for the people to decide 
which bodes the greater ill, the encroach- 
ment of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on the Judiciary or the attempted 
encroachment of the four Justices upon the 
power of the Congress. 

During the recent session, the Court 
has been more conservative. Certainly the 
threatened legislation has done no harm, 
but for the improvement I shall always give 
credit to the 36 chief justices of the State 
supreme courts and the members of the 
American Bar Association who dared speak 
out against the trend of the Court to make 
of itself a third legislature. 

In an effort to brainwash the South, it is 
argued that discrimination against Negroes 
is used by the Soviets to arouse prejudice 
against us. Well it has been 6 years since 
the Court decided the school cases. Do you 
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think our relations with the Communists 
have improved? 

If the Communists use such propaganda, 
the northern press, instead of furnishing 
them ammunition, should answer these 
falsehoods. They can show the superior liv- 
ing standards enjoyed by Negroes in the 
South as compared with the Soviet popula- 
tion. They can show that Negroes are en- 
gaged in all the professions; that in the 
large cities some are wealthy; that a large 
percentage of them own their farms and 
their homes; that those homes are equipped 
with modern conveniences and comforts; 
and, for instance, even in the small State of 
South Carolina, Negroes own more automo- 
biles than the people of all Russia, exclud- 
ing officials of government and the Commu- 
nist Party. 

We must let it be known that we will not 
change our way of life in the United States 
in the hope that it will lessen false Rus- 
sian propaganda. Our liberty was not se- 
cured by a referendum among the rulers of 
other nations of the world, nor will it be 
preserved by slavish truckling to a Gallup 
Poll of the uninformed masses, literate or il- 
literate, throughout the world. Had we in 
1776 submitted the issue of our form of 
government to a referendum, we doubtless 
would have established a monarchy and we 
would now have no excuse for the celebration 
of Independence Day. 

We should have the courage to regulate 
for ourselves our domestic policies. We can- 
not let either the Asians or the Russians 
control the education of our children. 

Our views about the wisdom of separating 
the races to promote peace and order are 
not provincial. It was a realization of the 
wisdom of separating the races that prompt- 
ed 46 governments, including the United 
States, to agree in the Geneva Convention 
of 1929, that “belligerents, shall so far as 
possible, avoid assemblying in a single camp 


prisoners of different races or nationalities.” 


Of course, among our white citizens there 
are people of different views. Some few say 
they favor segregation in schools but are not 
opposed to token integration. They call 
themselves “moderates.” That word has a 
new connotation. Now a moderate means 
an integrationist who lacks the courage to 
admit. 

If the southern integrationist is a journal- 
ist and publicizes his views in some northern 
newspapers and magazines, he will be calied 
& man of vision and courage. He may even 
be awarded a Pulitzer Prize. 

If he is a member of the clergy, he will 
receive great publicity and possibly some 
compensation for magazine articles. If he 
uses the pulpit to preach politics instead of 
the Gospel, he may profit, but his church will 
suffer. 

I respectfully disagree with those ministers 
who, in or out of the pulpit, now declare 
segregation laws to be un-Christian. 

For more than a century in churches, 
North and South, the clergy led their flocks 
in segregated congregations. The people 
have looked to the church for theological 
guidance. If a minister honestly believed 
segregation un-Ohristian, it was his duty to 
make known his views, but I do not recall 
ever hearing this un-Christian charge until 
after the decision of the Supreme Court on 
May 17, 1954. 

If any minister bases his theological views 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court, he 
ought to be reminded that the Court based 
its decision on the writings of radical sociolo- 
gists and that no Justice made claim to hav- 
ing received divine guidance in reaching a 
decision in that case. 

But you ask, What of the future? In the 
field of National and State relationships the 
new 5 to 4 majority on the Supreme Court 
gives hope of greater regard for the rights 
of the States and less judicial legislation. 
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In the field of segregation, only a reckless 
man would predict a reversal of the 1954 
decision. However, we must not forget that 
for 58 years the doctrine of separate but 
equal facilities was repeatedly upheld by the 
Supreme Court, and yet it was reversed. 

Now there is no evidence of a change of 
attitude in the Court or a change of senti- 
ment in the political field, but I recall when 
our lawyers and politicians believed it would 
be impossible ever to repeal the 18th amend- 
ment, They said it couldn't be done, But it 
was repealed. 

We must avoid a defeatist attitude. Our 
representatives in public office must not 
eompromise principle for political support. 
What will it profit them if they gain public 
office and lose their own self-respect? 

We must have courage. We must resist 
in every lawful way what we believe to be 
wrong, remembering the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, “To sin by silence when we should 
protest, makes cowards out of men.” 





Eau Claire Press Calls for Greater Oppor- 
tunity for Small Business To Secure 


Government Contracts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Marshall Atkinson, the editor of the Eau 
Claire, Wis., Press, has written an un- 
usually persuasive editorial calling for 
greater opportunity for small business to 
take part in Government procurement. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

ProxMirE Bit WouLtp Ai SMALL BUSINESSES 


Senator WrLIAM PROXMIRE’s latest bill to 
be introduced in the Senate makes sense to 
small manufacturers, but it may not to the 
Department of Defense. 

The purpose of the measure is to give 
small businesses a greater opportunity to 
secure competitive Government contracts. 
Senator Proxmire points out that for the 
first 9 months of fiscal 1960, small businesses 
received only 15.7 percent of the total de- 
fense procurement as compared to 16.6 dur- 
ing fiscal 1959. In 1954 small businesses re- 
ceived 25.3 percent, the Senator reported. 

The total defense procurement program in 
fiscal 1949 was $22,744 million, and 86 per- 
cent of the amount was negotiated. The 
small business share of this was about 11.8 
percent. On the other hand, Senator Prox- 
MIRE said, of the competitive contracts, only 
14 percent of the total, was competitive, but 
of this amount small business’ share was 47.5. 

There is no question but what the Senator 
and the others who contributed to his bill 
have grounds to protest at the lack of com- 
petitive bidding for defense procurement, 
The bill, being introduced very late in the 
session, would require the Department of 
Defense to refer contracts of any substan- 
tial size to the Small Business Administra- 
tion, so it can set up a screening process 
to see that small business is given the 
greatest opportunity. 

Undoubtedly, a small number of very large 
corporations have been given the benefit of 
negotiated contracts. The reason given by 
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the Department of Defense is that the com- 

plexity of new weapons and the exigencies 

of time make negotiated contracts preferable. 
Senator PRoxMIRE 


incentive to competing companies to pro- 
vide better products. 

The chances of the bill passing this ses- 
sion of Congress appear, at this distance, to 
be dim. The lateness of its introduction 
and the probable opposition of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are two strikes against it. 
Nevertheless it is worthy of serious study 
and consideration, if not at this session then 
at the next. 





Brooklyn Polish-American Home of Cleve- 
land Celebrates 25th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 12, 1960, the Brooklyn Polish- 
American Home of Cleveland celebrated 
its 25th anniversary. On that occasion 
a silver anniversary banquet was held at 
the home, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. E. Szukalski, president of the 
Brooklyn Polish-American Home, Inc. 

It was my pleasure to speak at this 
banquet and to pay tribute to the great 
work that has been accomplished 
through this organization for the civic, 
cultural, and religious advancement of 
the city of Cleveland. 

By leave previously granted, I insert 
in the Recorp my address on the 25th 
anniversary of the Brooklyn Polish- 
American Home: 


I am very happy to participate in the 25th 
anniversary observance of the Brooklyn 
Polish-American Home. This home is a 
landmark in Greater Cleveland and a beacon 
light for many of the finest citizens in my 
district. It serves as a landmark for all to 
observe that here stands a tribute to those 
who came to our country and to our city 
from Poland to build a new life in freedom 
and to help us build this great country. It 
also serves as a beacon light for the rich 
culture, traditions, and religious dedication 
which mark the life and times of the Polish 
Nation throughout 1,000 years of history. 
The brick and mortar as well as the decora- 
tive features of this building would be mean- 
ingless without the spirit these thoughts 
convey. This, then, is the spirit in which we 
meet here today. 

How comforting it is to reflect on the man- 
ner in which Americans of Polish origin 
have prospered and climbed the ladders of 
success in these United States. In all walks 
of life—the professions, the religious, the 
business world, our scientific and industrial 
life, in the arts and in government—we see 
the positive contributions of the American 
of Polish extraction. All this was accom- 
panied by hard work and personal sacrifices. 
Nor must you see these results as a destiny 
fulfilled because the success story must be 
repeated in each generation. This is part 
of the story of America in which each of us 
are players and in which all of us carry 
responsibilities. 

With this, the beauties and inspirations of 
Polish culture have been preserved and passed 
on to the coming generation. This, too, is 
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part of the American story. It has always 
been the diversity of our people which has 
given the inner strength to our country. We 
are not a one-culture nation, nor are we a 
monolythic people who look alike, think 
alike, and act alike. We are a nation of 
many cultures, a nation in which native cul- 
tures from many distant lands have taken 
roots and have flourished: ‘This, in turn, has 
given our Nation a treasure chest of values 
unequaled among the nations of the world 
But with all this diversity, we are a people 
who are bound together in a common cause 
which takes its purpose from those great 
moral values and political ideals which have 
been the inspiration in all generations of 
Western civilization. These bonds of unity 
reach into the heart and mind of all our 
people. This, too, is part of the American 


But there is another part to the American 
story which makes up the contemporary 
chapter. In our times, all that we hold to 
be dear as life itself is being challenged by 


‘@ crude, noisy, but determined tyranny on 
That 


the march. tyranny is Russian com- 
munism, which today holds the land of your 
forefathers in a pitiless grip, which seeks to 


the entire world their empire. 
free nation is marked, but for conquest. No 
nation, no people, are exempt from the mas- 
ter plan the Muscovites are now attempting 
to impose upon the world. 

It is fitting, therefore, on this occasion that 
we should turn our thoughts to captive 
Poland. By so doing we can catch a glimpse 
of what the Russians have in store for us and 
thereby we shall find the course of action 
our Nation must pursue in the immediate 
years ahead. For those who may doubt the 
true Russian intentions toward the United 
States, let me quote no less an authority on 
this subject than Tzar Khrushchev. Last 
September Khrushchev visited the United 
States on the invitation of the present ad- 
ministration in Washington. Within 1 week 
after departing our shores he visited Com~- 
munist China to take part in the 10th anni- 
versary of the Communist seizure of power 
in that country. Arriving at the airport in 
Peiping, he made this public statement: “We 
Communists believe in just wars, that is, 
wars of liberation through which we liberate 
people from capitalism.”’- There can be no 
doubt of the meaning of this declaration. 
It means the Russians offer us peaceful sur- 
render or a hot war. _ They allow for no other 
alternative in their global plans. It would 
appear that Khrushchey’s visit to the United 
States and the reception given him by those 
who should know better only made him 
bolder in his claims. 

The Congress of the United States, on 
the other hand, was not deluded by the 
Russian call for peaceful coexistence. Only 
a few weeks before President Eisenhower an- 
nounced his invitation to Khrushchev to 
visit our country, Congress enacted the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution. This is now 
Public Law 86-90. As you know, this law 
designates the third week of July as Captive 
Nations Week, a time for the American peo- 
ple to recall the sad plight of the people in 
these Russian occupied nations and to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the support of their 
just aspirations for liberty and independ- 
ence. This law made the dictator Khru- 
shchev furious—almost as as he 
Was over the U-2 incident. Vice President 
Nrxon was in Moscow as the guest of Khru- 
shchev one day after Congress passed the 














Neither Khrushchev’s blustering nor his 
Official visit to our country can remove or 
weaken the determination by Congress to 
keep alive the hopes for liberty and inde- 
pendence in Poland and the other captive 
countries. That law remains on the books 
until all the countries behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain are free. 

It was my privilege to introduce this reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives. I 
worked to the limit of my abilities to cause 
its enactment. I remain dedicated to its 
high purposes, 

The language and spirit of that law points 
the way for a new foreign policy under a new 
edministration in Washington next January. 
I say this for two basic reasons. The first is 
that the law makes a finding that the desire 
for liberty and independence by the people 
of the captive nations constitutes a powerful 
deterrent to war and one of the best hopes 
for a just and lasting peace. So long as our 
allies behind the Iron Curtain, the captive 
non-Russian people, remain united with us 
in the spirit of human freedom, the Russian 
imperialists will not dare to launch a hot 
war. If they do, the Poles and other captive 
peoples will seize upon this opportunity to 
fall upon their Russian tormentors and de- 
stroy them. Thus, the Russians are certain 
to end up in total destruction of their em- 
pire. The only salvation for the Russians 
is for them to give up their empire of fear 
and to retreat behind their ethnographical 
frontiers—as did the Golden Hordes of the 
Mongols many centuries ago. 

My second reason is that the American peo- 
ple have become fed up with the threats, 
boasts, and insults of the Russian tyrants. 
They are demanding a realistic policy toward 
the Russians, a policy which gives practical 
promise of peace with justice. We can no 
longer stand by while the captive people call 
out for their emancipation. The time has 
arrived when we must exert a relentless po- 
litical, economic, and diplomatic pressure on 
the Russians to get out of all the captive 
nations or face the wrath of a thoroughly 
aroused free world. We have the military 
strength to back up such a policy and we 
had better act before it is too late. 

Oniy last week the world was reminded of 
the endless struggles of the Polish nation to 
regain its freedom. Riots broke out there 
again over the denial of religious freedom to 
those devout people. Not one word of pro- 
test against the Russian-inspired action to 
destroy the historic faith of the Poles was 
made by official Washington. This is but 
another example of inert government, of 
government by absentee leaders, of govern- 
ment that must be changed if we as a na- 
tion are to measure up to the challenge 
which faces us. 

The Brooklyn Polish-American home has 
been a beacon light these past 25 years for a 
people who know the meaning of faith in the 
future. I urge you to share this light with 
all your fellow Americans, to lead the way in 
calling out for justice for the long suffering 
people of Poland. In so doing you will be 
acting in the finest American traditions be- 
sause we are & people dedicated to justice for 
all nations and all people. 
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Legislative Record of 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 86th Congress adjourns sine die this 
fall, it will have, I am sure, written an 
impressive legislative record for the bet- 
terment of our Nation and its citizens. 
As we recess at this time, I believe it 
would be well to review some of our ac- 
tions thus far and to look at the work 
remaining to be done. After the elec- 
tions this fall, I am confident that we 
who will be reelected to the 87th Con- 
gress can look forward to receiving co- 
operation from a friendly administra- 
tion in the enactment of progressive and 
enlightened legislation to secure and en- 
hance America’s future. 

I have been pleased and gratified by 
a number of actions which have been 
taken in fields in which I have been espe- 
cially interested. 

I was particularly pleased to see both 
Houses .of Congress produce programs 
to extend Federal aid for school con- 
struction purposes. Having made close 
and careful study of the classroom short- 
age problem in my own district, I real- 
ized that Federal aid was necessary to 
help not only my area but also the 
other States and local school districts. 
As you know, I have introduced a num- 
ber of bills on the subject, and one of 
my suggestions on a loan program was 
adopted in part by the administration. 
I have maintained that one of the great- 
est investments we can make today to 
insure continuation of our way of life 
is in the boys and girls of America who 
will grow up to be the future citizens of 
this great Nation. If we are to triumph 
over the ideologies that seek to destroy 
our way of life and form of government, 
we must see that these future citizens 
are trained and ready to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. To do this, we must 
start by providing facilities within which 
to educate them. I look forward to com- 
pleting action on this legislation when 
Congress reconvenes this fall and to 
formulating new programs to meet new 
needs in the education of our children. 

Another area in which I have been 
seeking legislative action is on the prob- 
lems which confront the economically 
distressed areas throughout the Nation. 
Automation, changes in the consumer 
market, an ever-increasing population 
rate are all making their impact on the 
labor market and causing pockets of un- 
employment and depression in our coun- 
try. Such conditions are to the detri- 
ment of the entire country. Coming 
from one such area, which suffers one of 
the highest rates of unemployment, I 
have introduced and sought action on a 
program to extend Federal assistance in 
the rehabilitation of these areas and to 
provide jobs for the jobless. It was 

to see the Congress pass this 
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vitally important legislation, but it was 
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extremely disappointing to see the Presi- 
dent veto the measure. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that when we return, this mat- 
ter will be again brought up and favor- 
able action secured on a program to meet 
the needs of these depressed areas. 

With approval of the rivers and har- 
bors bill, I saw the realization of a project 
on which I have been working for several 
years, the improvement of the Trenton 
Channel in the Detroit River. This is 
one aspect of my program to enhance 
the economic welfare of my own area, 
which, of course, will ultimately benefit 
the State of Michigan and the Nation as 
a whole. I was pleased to secure the 
cooperation of my colleagues in the 
House and in the Senate in obtaining 
approval and funds for the implementa- 
tion of this project this year. And I look 
forward to securing similar approval in 
the succeeding Congress on projects 
which I have in varying stages of com- 
pletion and others which I will initiate to 
improve the economic climate in my 
area, by making available the deep-water 
channel and port facilities that industry 
is always seeking for their expansion 
programs. 

As a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I have been ac- 
tively working on the problems of the 
postal and civil service employees. We 
have been successful in having granted 
to these worthy citizens a much needed 
cost-of-living pay increase which puts 
their salaries more in line with those in 
private industry. The committee has re- 
ported for favorable action a number of 
other measures important to the welfare 
and well-being of our civil servants. 
Among them are three of my bills, one 
to provide a health and hospitalization 
benefits program for retired civil service 
employees, another to protect postal em- 
ployees from sudden and unjustified 
salary cuts, and another to establish a 
more equitable salary schedule for em- 
ployees promoted from one grade to an- 
other to provide for an incentive for the 
promotion of the better qualified people. 
I shall actively seek final approval of 
these measures when we reconvene in 
August. 

It was my pleasure to support and see 
passage of the civil rights bill this year 
to insure that every citizen in the United 
States will be allowed to exercise his 
constitutionally guaranteed right to vote 
for the people he wishes to have repre- 
sent him in public office. 

I had hoped for favorable action on 
my proposals to revise the Federal in- 
come tax structure so as to give the in- 
dividual taxpayer and small businessman 
relief and to eliminate excise taxes which 
had been imposed during emergency 
periods. You will recall, Mr. Speaker, 
that my bills were drafted to provide this 
tax relief without any loss of revenue 
which the Federal Government needs to 
provide the services that our citizens 
need and demand. By closing some of 
the loopholes and special concessions in 
the tax laws, this purpose can be ac- 
complished. However, in the absence of 
such revision and realizing that the Fed- 
eral Government must have revenue to 
continue functioning, I reluctantly 
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joined in the passage of ahother year’s . 


extension of the excise tax laws. I 
strongly feel that serious consideration 
must be given to the tax situation and 
I shall continue my efforts to have action 
taken. 

All of us are very much concerned with 
the plight of our older citizens who must 
live on fixed incomes while the cost of 
living spirals ever upward. The passage 
by the House of Representatives of a bill 
to provide for increased benefits under 
the existing social security programs and 
to authorize a new program to help the 
retired folks meet the high costs of 
hospitalization and medical care is, I 
believe, a clear indication that we are 
aware of and responsive to their needs. 

Mr. Speaker, much remains to be done 
in the months ahead, not only on the 
subjects which I have mentioned here 
briefiy but on numerous measures for 


the welfare of our Nation and our citi- ° 


zens. When the final session of the 86th 
Congress comes to a close this fall, our 
record, individually and collectively, will 
demonstrate to the American people that 
we have acted wisely, judiciously, and 
in their, and the Nation’s best interests. 





Support Growing for Lorenzo 
de Zavala Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
upon the resolution of the Harris Coun- 
ty Commissioners Court and after ex- 
pressions of interest and support by sev~- 
eral other individuals and organizations, 
I recently introduced a bill providing for 
the Federal Government to transfer por- 
tions of the surplus San Jacinto Ord- 
nance Depot land to the State of Texas 
for establishment of a State park. 

This property consists of 281 acres 
adjacent to the family homestead and 
cemetery of Lorenzo de Zavala, a great 
Texas patriot who was the first Vice 
President of the Republic of Texas, and 
one of the signers of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Since I introduced the proposal, four 
more organizations—the Harris County 
Historical Society, the Sons of the Re- 
public of Texas, Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans, and the Sons of the American 
Revolution—have passed resolutions ask- 
ing the preservation of this property as 
a Texas shrine. 

In addition, the Houston Post, one of 
Texas’ finest daily newspapers, published 
an editorial supporting the bill which I 
filed. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the editorial from the Houston Post of 
July 3, 1960, entitled, “Ordnance Depot 
Land Sought for Park.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





a signer of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the republic’s first Vice Pres- 
ident. Within the acreage is the Zavala 
Cemetery, containing remains of members 
of this remarkable family. The cemetery 
and the homestead are included in San Ja- 
cinto Park, which includes the famous bat- 
tleground, although the two areas are sep- 
arated by the channel. The Zavala site 
itself is surrounded by land belonging to the 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot. 

There has been a growing feeling that the 
historic land which once belonged to this im- 
portant early Texas family should have a 
stronger connection with the popular San 
Jacinto Battleground. Certainly, the histor- 
ical connection between two is strong 
enough. After the battle which won for 
Texas her independence from Mexico, the 
Zavalla home across the San Jacinto River 
was used as a hospital. 

The danger that the separation of the two 
historical sites may be a permanent one and 
even result in complete isolation of the 
Zavala site lies in action by the Government’s 
General Services Administration, which has 
put the ordnance depot property up for bids. 
If this land should be sold, Zavala site would 
be completely isolated from the rest of the 
park and its historical significance confined 
to the pages of history books, since it would 
no longer be accessible to the public. 

In an effort to prevent this from hap- 
pening, the commissioner’s court of Harris 
County has passed a resolution asking the 
Federal Government to refrain from dispos- 
ing of the land immediately adjacent to the 
homestead and cemetery, and asking for 
necessary legislation to give the land to 
Texas as part of San Jacinto Battleground 
Park. Now Senator RatpH YarsorovucH of 
Texas has made a similar request of the Fed- 
eral Government, which gives some hope 
to those interested that this important his- 
torical site will take its rightful place along- 
side the battleground with which it shares 
historical importance. 

There is every merit to the request that 
the Federal Government release the ord- 
nance depot land adjacent to the Zavala 
site. Citizens of Houston and Harris Coun- 
ty should put their sentiments in the mat- 
ter on record In support of the county com- 
missioners’ resolution and Senator YarRBor- 
OUGH’s request, and send them to him in 
Washington before the August 1 deadline. 
With sufficient local backing, the Senator 
may succeed in his effort. 





A Reminder by Francis Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Francis 
WALTER, chairman of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, delivered an 
outstanding and memorable address at 
the Wyoming Monument commemora- 
tive exercises, Wyoming; Pa., which 
should be read by every American in 
these days of Communist aggression. 
Mr. Speaker, his timely warning to all 
of us follows: 

Come with me as we walk back 





through the 


corridors of time a century and a half and . 
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the Iroquois in their tribal conferences, and 
here we see an area which the white man 
covets. Then we see the Indians, over the 
strong opposition of King Hedrick, greatest 
of the Mohawk chiefs, deeding this very 
land to the white man. 

As we linger in this valley, the shot heard 
around the world pierces the quiet of this 
very air. The Revolutionary War begins. 
Practically all of the able-bodied men leave 
here to serve in Washington’s army to fight 
for freedom from British rule. The attrac- 
tion of this valley does not go unheeded, for 
now we are in June of 1778, and we 
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Slowly you and I plod back again to the 
20th century, and we find ourselves today 
with certain questions which we must ask. 
Why did this feeble band not flee as soon as 


My friends, the answer to these questions 
rings through the ages until today. It is 
this—that there are certain causes for which 
men are willing to gtve their lives. 

“Give me liberty or give me death”—"I 
regret that I have but one life to give for my 

are : 





by all the destructive physical force of the 
international Communist empire, than to 


the following statement: 
“The blood and tears shed at Wyoming 
were not shed in vain. Perhaps few inci- 


the arms and efforts of the enemy or had a 
stronger influence in arousing the people of 
the whole civilized world in behalf of the 
American cause.” 

Yes, hundreds of people died in this valley 
on July 3, 1778. But they did not die in 
vain. Their blood, their sacrifice, not only 
strengthened the resolve of the American 
armies, but were vital factors in rallying 
world support to the cause of the Colonies. 
In this sense, it was a defeat for the enemy. 
In death, the people of this valley achieved 
@ victory. 

A little over 3 years ago, the people of 
Hungary rose up against their Communist op- 
pressors in what was deemed a completely 
hopeless cause. To the amazement of the 
world, they utterly defeated the Red occupa- 
tion armies and won a complete initial vic- 
tory. Then the Soviet Union threw in new 
massive forces. ‘The Hungarians begged the 
free world, in God’s name, to help them. 
But the most powerful free nations on earth 
responded with nothing but pious words and 
phrases, and, since that time, have welcomed 
the “Butcher of Budapest” everywhere within 
their borders. And so the people of Hun- 
gary were slaughtered by the tens of thou- 
sands. Many thousands more were shipped 
off to slave labor camps in Siberia—and Hun- 
gary today still lives under Communist 
tyranny. 

Did the freedom fighters die 
in vain? Like the Wyoming Valley Army, 
will they win a victory in defeat? To para- 
Phrase the petition of the people of this 
valley to Congress in 1887, few incidents 
“provoked stronger sensations of horror and 
pity” than the Hungarian massacre and few 
circumstances “had so powerful a tendency 
to discredit * * * the arms and efforts of 
the enemy or had a stronger influence in 
ro the people of the whole civilized 
world” in behalf of the Hungarian and the 
whole anti-Communist cause. 

May I again ask: Did the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters die in vain? The answer to 
that question will not be known until his- 
tory records the last battle in the struggle 
between communism and the forces of free- 
dom. In the ascen of the Communist 
conspiracy, it is reliably estimated that at 
least 40 million human souls have been mur- 
dered. In Red China alone, the most con- 
servative estimates are that 20 million hu- 


lives. er cee” © sey Shee 
of what these statistics mean. 

Let us that when this ceremony 
is ended we to embark on a tour that 
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that, after we had covered every inch of its 
territory from north to south and east to 
west, we went into the neighboring State of 
New Jersey and did the same thing there; 
then we traveled south to Delaware; west 
again through every mile of the State of 
Maryland; then into the District of Colum- 
bia, our Nation’s Capital; and finally all 
through the State of Virginia. 

Let us suppose that on this tour we saw 
not a living soul, but that everywhere we 
went in each one of these six formerly pop- 
ulous States we saw nothing but corpses— 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions 
of them. We would then have some idea 
of what, according to the most conservative 
estimates, the Communists have done to the 
people of China alone. 

West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio would 
be added to the list if I were to use the higher 
estimates of the human slaughter committed 
by the Chinese Reds. It would be beyond our 
ability to imagine, even in a gruesome night- 
mare, each one of these millions of deaths 
taking place one by one—many of them as a 
result of fiendish torture. 

This is an appalling picture, a picture 
painted by a monstrously inhuman regime— 
a regime which some people in this country 
and some of our allies say should be recog- 
nized by the United States and admitted to 
the United Nations as a peace loving nation. 

Today, we hope that, with God’s grace, 
nothing like what has happened in Russia, 
Hungary, in China, Tibet, and Eastern Eu- 
rope will ever take place in this country. 
But we must not think that it cannot pos- 
sibly take place here. Our enemy is rapidly 
extending his power throughout the world. 
His agents are growing in strength in every 
nation that has so far been spared Red 
bloodletting. To date, we have failed to 
stop him. Today, he is not only entrenched 
90 miles from our shores, but has thousands 
of agents within our borders. They are in 
our schools, our PTA’s, our churches, civic 
groups, our entertainment media—in every 
phase of our national life—and are growing 
in This I know from incontro- 
vertible evidence and testimony presented 
before the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. The enemy is working day and night 
to destroy our freedoms and our Govern- 
ment, just as surely and with as deadly a 
purpose as that of the British, Indians, and 
Tories in the Revolution. 

What can we do now to assure that it 
will not happen here? 

My friends, the hour is late. We must be- 
gin today to do everything in our power to 
see that the enemy forces entrenched in our 
society are eliminated, beginning on the 
local community level and going on up 
through the highest levels of our political, 
economic, and social structure. 

We must insist that our Government do 
everything in its power to destroy the inter- 
national forces of communism which 
threaten not only our lives and our freedom, 
but every advance wrought by thousands of 
years of human civilization in every part 
of the globe. 

Today we know the enemy is at hand. He 
himself has told us so over and over again. 
And he has told us, too, just what he in- 
tends to do with us. “We will bury you,” 
he says. 

Today, unlike our Wyoming Valley fore- 
bears, we have all the tools, the weapons, 
the strength, needed to defeat our foe. But 
we have refused—and are still refusing—to 
make full-use of them. We lack the will. 
We seem to lack the devotion to freedom 
that all men must have if they are to remain 
free. ‘ 

The Great Wall of China was designed and 
built centuries ago to be impregnable. Its 
massive strength was tested time and time 
again by direct physical assault. But three 
times within a single generation enemy forces 
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pierced this barrier, not by reason of physi- 
cal strength, but by bribing the guards. In 
this hour we know that the military might 
of the free world is such that we can destroy 
in a matter of hours any aggregation which 
might unleash physical attack upon us. Like 
the walls of ancient China, our armed might 
appears to keep us invulnerable. How about 
the guards? At this very moment, while 
I am speaking to you, hundreds of Commu- 
nists and other subversives who at one time 
were denied security clearances to serve on 
merchant vessels have now gained Coast 
Guard documentation to serve on the mer- 
chant vessels which are vital conduits for 
our defense—all because of strained con- 
structions by the courts which fail to recog- 
nize the conspiratorial nature of the Com- 
munist operation. 

While I am speaking to you at this very 
hour, there are over 100 employees of the 
Federal Government who were dismissed as 
security risks, but who have since gained 
reemployment in the Government, because 
of still other decisions by the courts which 
have all but destroyed our loyalty security 
program. 

While I am speaking to you now, the tie- 
lines and lease-lines carrying security in- 
formation out of the Pentagon itself, and 
the North Atlantic Cable, are serviced by 
the American Communications Association, 
which is controlled, lock, stock and barrel, 
by the Communist Party. 

While I am speaking to you now, traitor- 
ous American citizens who are international 
Communist agents, are coming and going 
around the world with U.S. passports issued 
to them because of the breakdown in our 
passport control system. 

Yes, my friends, our freedom is at this 
instant imperiled, not by lack of military 
might, but by lack of the spirit, vision and 
courage which prompted our Wyoming Valley 
forebears to challenge with their all, that 
force which threatened them. 

These are things we must think about 
today as we remember and honor the spirit 
and the deeds of the early settlers of this 
valley and the way many of them died. They 
have given you and me, each one of us, the 
most precious thing of life—freedom and 
honor. 

We leave this brief ceremony then with 
this question which each must answer to 
himself: Will I be true to the memory of 
our Wyoming Valley forebears who gave their 
all for the cause of freedom? 





Highlights of National Affairs Platform of 
American Veterans Committee 
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or 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the American Veterans Committee has 
distinguished itself as an organization 
dedicated not to the interest of veterans 
alone but to the welfare of all Americans 
and to the growth and well-being of our 
great Nation. 

Recently, at its national convention at 
Atlantic City, N.J., which I had the pleas- 
ure of addressing, the AVC adopted a 
farsighted and praiseworthy national 
affairs platform, giving its views on the 
needs and goals of the United States 
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during the age of change and challenge 

of the 1960’s. 

I ask unanimous consent that high- 
lights of this platform be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF NATIONAL Autiign PLATFORM OF 
THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
ADOPTED aT THEIR 1960 CONVENTION, JUNE 
10-12, at ATLANTIC Crry, N.J. 


GOVERNMENT AND LIBERTY 
I. The Nation’s freedom—tThe Bill of Rights 


_ 1. We reaffirm the basic right of all Ameri- 
cans to due process of law, the right to coun- 
sel and to freedom from unlawful search and 
seizure. We oppose all efforts to suppress 
freedom to believe, speak, write, assemble, 
criticize, and dissent. 

2. A. We urge the passage and enforce- 
ment of Federal legislation and regulations 
which will insure the equal protection of 
the laws, regardless of race, color, ancestry, 
national origin, religion, or sex. 

B. In furtherance of the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court calling upon the States 
to integrate their school systems “with all 
deliberate speed” we urge the passage of Fed- 
eral legislation which will— - 

(1) Direct the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to give technical assist- 
ance to communities engaged in integra- 
tion—as well as draw up plans for any com- 
munity which has failed to initiate such 
integration plans of its own. 

(2) Give the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the duty of seeking assist- 
ance from the Attorney General to enforce 
the above through all legal means at hand. 

(3) Provide Federal funds to help sup- 
port school systems deprived of State financ- 
ing because of State or local laws designed 
to hinder or evade integration. 

(4) Empower the Attorney General to 
seek injunctions or proceed under law on 
behalf of persons claiming deprivation of 
civil rights or liberties. 

C. We urge the enactment of Federal, 
State, and local legislation to prevent dis- 
crimination in— 

(1) Voting. 

(2). Housing. 

(3) Employment. 

(4) The use of facilities and accommoda- 
tions open to the public. 

D. We urge inclusion in all Federal legis- 
lation of a provision requiring loans or 
grants to be used without discrimination 
(recognizing, however, the right of any in- 
stitution to limit its religious services to the 
members of a particular religious denomina- 
tion or to limit its services to the members 
of one sex). 

E. We urge protection by Federal law of 
all members of the Armed Forces from physi- 
cal violence, becatse of race, color, ancestry, 
national origin or religion. 

~F. We urge making lynching a Federal 
crime. 

G. We favor Federal legislation making it 
a crime to bomb or to conspire to bomb 
school, church and other public and quasi- 
public property. 

H. We believe in the principal of church- 
state separation and are therefore opposed 
to the use of public funds for church-admin- 
istered schools, 


I. We favor freedom from censorship of 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television, 
motion pictures and other media. 

J. We oppose wire-tapping and electronic 
eavesdropping. 

3. A. The right against self-incrimination 
should not be diluted or impaired. 

B. The right of an American citizen to 
travel abroad should not be arbitrarily 
abridged by the Federal Government. 
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C. We urge revision of the immigration 
and naturalization laws to eliminate racial 
and religious discrimination, to eliminate 
the outdated national origins quota system 
and to’ do away with distinction in the 
treatment of native born and naturalized 
citizens. 

We urge that all hearings on immigration 
and naturalization matters be subject to the 
safeguards of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

We urge a revision of the statutes and 
practices governing deportation (a) to pro- 
vide a reasonable statute of limitations; (b) 
to preclude deportation of those charged with 
activities which were legal when undertaken; 
(c) to preclude deportation of those who 


arrived in the United States as children and 


who have spent the major portion of their 
lives in the United States... 


lI. The Nation’s Government 


1, The right of the people to full knowl- 
edge of Governmental affairs must not be 
abridged, except where disclosure would 
imperil the national security. 

2. We urge proper changes in the rules 
of the Congress of the United States which 
will make it possible for the majority of 
the Members to vote cloture or close debate 
on legislation after a reasonable period, and 
which will make merit, not tenure alone 
the standard to be used in the selection of 
committee chairmen. 

3. Federal payments to the States for aid 
to schools in federally impacted areas, for 
assistance to the blind, disabled, dependent 
children, and the aged, for slum clearance, 
waste treatment facilities, vocational educa- 
tion, and hospital construction must be con- 
tinued. 

4. We urge reapportionment within the 
States based on current population distri- 
bution. 

5. The Federal civil service: . 

A. Apart from discharges based on reorgan- 
ization of Government activities or reduc- 
tions in force, Government employees should 
be discharged only for cause and through 
due process of law. 

B. The rights granted to veterans in the 
Veterans Preference Act in regard to dis- 
charge procedures and appeals should be ex- 
tended to all Government employees except 
those in probationary status. 

6. We urge that the District of Columbia 
receive (a) the right to full local self-gov- 
ernment; (b) the right to vote in presi- 
dential elections in proportion to its popu- 
lation; (c) the right to elect one nonvoting 
Commissioner to the House of Representa- 
tives; (d) a fixed annual contribution in lieu 
of property taxes on federally owned prop- 
erty within the District. 

ECONOMIC SECURITY 
III. Basic economic policy 

1. We continue to support the Employment 
Act of 1946 which states it is the policy of 
the Government to create and maintain 
“conditions under which there will be af- 
forded useful employment opportunities, in- 
eluding self-employment, for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” 

2. We urge Congress to establish a Depart- 
ment of the Consumer, to be headed by a 
Secretary of Cabinet rank. 

3. Maximum prosperity, without inflation, 
can only be attained and maintained so long 
as the national economy continues to expand 
at a rate equal to our population growth, 
plus rising productivity per man-hour. Na- 
tional policies and programs to insure this 
rate of national economic growth should be 
established. 


IV. Monetary and tax policy 


1. Monetary policy: 
A. We urge the increase of and additional 
appropriations for much-needed social, wel- 
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fare, and economic measures as sound invest- 
ments in the well-being of our Nation. 
B. We urge easier credit for small business, 


pu 
projects with a life in excess of 5 years. 

II. Tax policy: ; 
Increased economic , together with 
stricter enforcement of our tax laws, should 
produce much of the income needed to 
finance the Government programs which we 
support. 
We urge the elimination of special provi- 
sions in the internal revenue laws which are 
discriminatory in nature. 

We also call for am end to the abuse of 
the deductibility of business expenses. 

V. Housing and urban renewal 

AVC is vitally aware of how closely the 
country’s economy and well-being are de- 
pendent upon the building and housing in- 
dustries and of the eontinued need for addi- 
tional housing at reasonable rents. With 
this in mind, we offer the following housing 


program: 

1. That the FHA and VA insure mortgages 
for a term up to 40 years with low down- 
payments, and that the Federal Government 
make said mortgages attractive investments 


program, both publiely owned and privately 
sponsored, including consumer cooperative 
housing. 
8. That the Government (municipal, State, 
Federal) ene wea take eipcine he 
and make provisions for 
-owner and individual 
owner to participate actively. 

4. enforcements of present Gov- 
ernment antidiscrimination clauses in FHA 
and VA loan provisions and a Federal law 
insuring open occupancy in all sales and 
rentals. 

5. Continent ett apie Seperate 
housing for low income groups, 
with a government stimulated, ettchaty 
sponsored program to provide housing for 
said groups. 

6. That the Government (Federal, State, 
and municipal) make allowance in the form 
of subsidized additional mortgage guaran- 
tees and real estate tax abatement to builders 
and owners who make special provisions for 
the disabled and the aged. 


VI. Conservation and development of natural 
Tesources 


We view the development and conversation 
of our natural resources as @ vital part of the 
Government’s role and policymaking func- 
tion in the economy. 

1. We suggest the reorganization of the 
Department of Interior as a Department of 
Natural Resources to promote effective ap- 
plication of the of conservation 
and development to all segments of our na- 
tional life concerned with natural resources, 
and to center Federal responsibility in this 
field clearly within a single agency. 

2. We urge the Department of Interior and 
Agriculture to continue and expand their 
programs of education and control designed 
to encourage wise conservation practices, 
We further request the appropriate com- 
mittees of to remain constantly 
vigilant to prevent by any unnecessary de- 
struction or loss of the truly irreplaceable 
resources of soil and forest. 

3. We recognize that, if water use con- 
tinues to increase at its present rate, we shall 
be faced within a century with the necessity 
of using and reusing every gallon of water 
available from natural sources within our 
country. 

A. We, therefore, reaffirm our strong sup- 
port of the comprehensive river basin de- 
velopment (one river—one plan) en 

B. We urge the accelerated application of 
this principle to our great river basins and 
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condemn the abandonment of this principle 
by the present administration in the Helis 
Canyon conflict and the violation of the 
comprehensive plan for the Columbia River 
Basin. 


C. We favor enactment of legislation to 
establish a coordinated Great Plains Ad- 


both with respect to river valley considera- 
tions and to national economic policies. 

D. We urge the Federal Government to 
undertake the planning and construction of 
multipurpose water and power projects simi- 
lar to the one provided for in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

E. With the limitations of fresh water from 
natural sources clearly in view, we ask for 
development and conservation of all our wa- 
ter resources for maximum domestic, agricul- 
tural, industrial, and recreational uses. 

F. We urge the Department of the Interior 
to expedite the program to develop economic 
means of converting brackish and saline wa- 
ters into usable fresh waters at economic 


cost. 

4. We call for the establishment of a ra- 
tional, comprehensive national policy to 
guide the development and use of our energy 
resources, especially: 

A. The maximum feasible development of 
our only perpetually renewable energy re- 
source, the hydroelectric power of our great 
river systems, including Federal construction 
of such multipurpose power dams. 

B. A continuation and acceleration of the 
Federal programs to develop and stimulate 
development of effective processes for the 
utilization of our immense reserves of oil, 
shale, and coal. 

C. The speedy development of atomic 
energy (both fission and fusion type) for 
power and other peaceful purposes. 

D. We urge the establishment of a rational 
and coherent national policy to maximize 
the benefits available from the great strides 
technology has made in high-capacity, high- 
voltage generation and transmission of elec- 
tric energy. 

5. We urge an increasing expansion of our 
national park system and national forests 
for recreation of the people of the United 
States and for preservation of wildlife and 
the conservation of the few remaining wil- 
derness areas in our country in their natural 
state. 

6. We strongly recommend enactment of 
laws making it mandatory for the executive 
branch to submit to Congress for prior ap- 
proval any proposal to sell or grant proprie- 
tary privileges in Federal-owned land or re- 
sources to private interests. We oppose revo- 
cation of Federal commitments entered into 
by treaty between the U.S. Government and 
various Indian tribes. 

VII. Agriculture 

‘We believe that the land, water, and other 
natural resources should be used and con- 
served by owners and operators in such a 
manner as to pass on these irreplaceable nat- 
ural resources undiminished to future gen- 
erations. 

We are convinced that families on family 
farms can best conserve these priceless na- 
tional assets. 

We believe that these aims can be attained 
through combined individual and coopera- 
tive private action with and under programs 
of democratic government. 

Industrialized agriculture, in competing 
unfairly with family-type farming, must be 
brought into compliance with all labor and 
welfare legislation which now protects non- 
farm industrial workers. Only as these long 
overdue extensions of coverage are made can 
more than 2 million migrant farmworkers 
be given first-class citizenship in our econ- 
omy; only as this is done can family farm 
Operators be assured of the fair competition 
needed for their survival. 
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VIII, Labor and social policy 

We urge: 

1. An increase in the Federal minimum 
wage to $1.25 and extension of Federal min- 
imum wage legislation to cover employees 
now excluded. 

2. Federal standards to increase unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, more realistic 
eligibility standards, and lengthening of the 
period for which benefits are paid. 

8. Improved social security benefits. 

4. Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
outlaw State right-to-work laws, to compel 
the NLRB to accept jurisdiction whenever 
an employer is actually engaged in interstate 
commerce, to grant strikers the right to vote 
in certification elections, and generally to 
establish labor’s equality with management 
in labor’s own sphere. 

5. Enactment of laws for the full dis- 
closure of the administration of pension and 
health and welfare plans, whether admin- 
istered by unions or management or jointly 
by both. 

6. The recently disclosed abuses in labor 
union management call for labor vigorously 
to clean its own house with the aid of Fed- 
eral remedial legislation. Caution should be 
exercised in regard to legislation dealing with 
internal union management so that it will 
strengthen, not weaken, an independent 
democratic labor movement. In particular, 
‘we oppose proposals to bring the labor union 
under the sway of the antitrust laws. 

7. Legislation requiring unions to admit 
to membership qualified applicants without 

d to race, color, ancestry, national 
origin, religion, or sex. 

8. Legislation granting official recognition 
to Federal employee unions. 


IX. Education 


We call for active governmental leadership j 


and support: 

1. To promote widespread recognition of 
the fact that “in the quality of education lies 
the fate of freedom itself,” to provide educa- 
tional opportunity for every American to the 
limits of his capacity, and to identify the 
talented among us and challenge them to 
their highest achievement. 

2. To insure the availability of adequate 
funds for public school construction and rais- 
ing teachers’ salaries, and for necessary ex- 
pansion of the physical plant in tax-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning. 

3. To improve and extend existing scholar- 
ship and loan programs for college and uni- 
versi* ‘students. 

4. To extend scholarship and exchange pro- 
grams for study by Americans abroad and by 
nationals of other countries in the United 
States. 

5. To appropriate adequate Federal aid to 
communities impacted by Federal programs. 
X. Public health 

We urge: 

1, Increased Federal expenditures for re- 
search in the prevention and cure of illness. 

2. Expansion of medical insurance and 
group medical care plans, including a plan 
for national health insurance. 

3. Expansion of public health facilities and 
services, hospitals and nursing homes, and 
facilities for the rehabilitation of the aged 
and disabled. 

4. Access by patients to all health facilities 
and services, hospitals and nursing homes 
without regard to race, color, ancestry, na- 
tional origin, religion, or sex. 

XI. Civil defense 

Aware of the importance of a vigorous 
civil defense effort to the very survival of the 
United States and its people, AVC favors 
effective action at all levels of governmental 
and individual effort in order to secure the 
maximum degree of protection. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following address delivered by Robert F. 
Croll at a Youth for Goldwater Rally, 
held in Chicago, Ill., June 22, 1960: 

There is a saying that nothing is so power- 
ful as an idea whose time has come. In 
trying to foresee what ideas will grow to 
power in the future, Americans often consult 
the trénds of thought among young people. 
The ideas which stir them, which move them 
to action, are the ideas which, in years to 
come, will rule the Nation. 

The burden of my talk here tonight is 
that collectivism, so long considered the 
movement of the future, is fading; that a 
new idea is surging through the young peo- 
ple of this country, and that its day is 
coming soon. 

The new idea is the idea of conservatism. 

Exactly how soon its time will come is 
hard to say, for this is not a normal period 
of history. It is a period of continual crisis, 
which imposes a twofold task on the con- 
servative: to deal with the crisis that is upon 
us, and to build for the time when the new 
idea will move to dominance. 

It used to be that standing for principle, 
on the one hand, and riding “the wave of 
the future,” on the other, were considered 
as separate and mutually exclusive activities. 
You could not believe in time-honored tra- 
ditions and still be in league with tomorrow. 
Thus collectivism, driven by its will to 
power, moved into politica’ control in most 
of the countries of the world—and to a large 
degree in the United States. But statism 
contains the seeds of its own destruction, 
both in terms of working economics, and in 
terms of fundamental value. 

Because it is not rooted in anything per- 
manent, collectivism could not last.: Like 
all things which are essentially frivolous, it 
became stale and empty with a little use. 

So, I believe, we are now in the down-cycle 
of collectivism. At college campuses across 
the Nation, young people are turning away 
from the dogmas of the left, and taking up 
what to them are the new ideas of limited 
government, the free economy, and a firm 
regard for the sovereignty of the United 
States. They have had their fill of Govern- 
ment intervention, swollen bureaucracy, and 
the variety of internationalism which holds 
that America can do no right, and her ene- 
mies can do no wrong. 

As the pendulum swings, conservatism is 
resurgent. As an idea whose time is coming, 
it is comparable to collectivism in its own 
hey-day. But there is this crucial difference: 
whereas the collectivist movement was based 
solely on the urge for novelty, and on ado- 
lescent denial of the moral order, the con- 
servative revival combines the appeal of the 
new and the different with the lasting power 
of transcendent value. 

America’s young conservatives today, as I 
have seen them, are united both by their 
enthusiasm in a common fight, and by their 
deep belief in the traditions and values of 
this Nation. Thus, as its time approaches, 
as it is toughened and refined in the fires of 
crisis, conservatism grows always stronger, 
and must inevitably triumph. 

But that, as I say, is the long-range ob- 
jective, and so only part of the conservative’s 
task. While the process of change is taking 
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place, the young conservative realizes that 
the political framework of the struggle can 
itself be destroyed—and that the struggle 
can therefore be rendered meaningless. 

His worry is that the current orthodoxies 
of statism at home and weakness abroad may 
either wreck our country from within or de- 
liver it inadvertently into the hands of the 
foreign enemy. 

He knows that with the swing of the pen- 
dulum his side will triumph, but his first 


concern must be to preserve the existence. 


of the clock. 

For these reasons, today’s young conserva- 
tive must be a tactician; he must have a good 
working knowledge of the political alterna- 
tives available to him and choose those which 
offer the best chance of holding the line in 
the contemporary political arena while the 
dynamic forces of change are doing their 
work. 

‘Thus, America’s. youth is today gathering 
beneath: the political banner of Senator 
Barry GotpwatTer, of Arizona, the statesman 
who, in our opinion, speaks most clearly in 
behalf of the policies which can preserve our 
freedoms at home and sovereignty abroad. 

For those who are not fully acquainted 
with Senator GoL_pwaATER’s views on current 
issues, I highly recommend his book, “The 
Conscience of a Conservative.” It is, I think, 
the most straightforward confrontation of 
the problems we face that has ever appeared 
under the byline of a public official. 

I will not go into all the particulars of the 
Senator’s views now, or the particulars of the 
conservative position as a whole, but will 
offer instead this paraphrase: “The practical 
conservative begins, first of all, by acknowl- 
edging that these are not normal times; 
that this is, indeed, a time of crisis, which 
demands extraordinary effort. Until we rec- 
ognize that unusual effort is called for, we 
cannot hope to-achieve practical results.” 

The most serious aspect of the crisis, I 
believe, is presented by the threat of Soviet 
communism and its designs on the sover- 
eignty of the United States. It is the most 
serious because it is the problem we have 
shown the least ability to understand, and 
so have dealt with least effectively. 

It is now routine, of course, to say we have 
dealt improperly with the Communist men- 
ace, to decry the vast strides the Com- 
munists have made, and to demand greater 
effort in the struggle with the Kremlin. The 
trouble is that most of these demands them- 
selves betray the very misconceptions which 
have brought us to our present impasse. 

For example, the recent statements by a 
member of my own party, Governor Rocke- 
feller, of New York. Rockefeller recently is- 
sued a statement criticising the Eisenhower 
administration and Vice President Nrxon for, 
among other things, -not having spent 
enough on defense, and in general alleging 
that the administration had not properly 
handled national policy relative to com- 
munism. 

So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing of my own position, I would like to take 
this opportunity to repudiate, as forcefully 
as I can, the stand taken by. Governor Rocke- 
feller. As a Republican, I believe I am more 
than willing to give my first loyalty to prin- 
ciple, rather than to considerations of parti- 
san advantage. And I would be among the 
first to agree that a political party thrives on 
the free discussion of issues. 

But I think Rockefeller has done a grave 
disservice not only to his party—and to 
Vice President Nixon, his party’s acknowl- 
edged candidate for President—he has done 
a disservice to the country as a whole, by 
clouding issues and giving aid and comfort 
to the very forces of weakness and confusion 
which have contributed so much to our series 
of retreats at the hands of the world Com- 
munist empire. 

I think I second the sentiments of Sen- 
ator GoLDwaTER, and of all other conserva- 
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tives, when I repudiate utterly the kind of 
criticism that Rockefeller has directed at 
the administration, and express my solidarity 
with Vice President Nrxon in the face of it. 

I note with interest that the Rockefeller 
stand has been endorsed by one of the 
Democratic candidates for President, Stuart 
Syminctron, who says: “I thought his pro- 
posals were all right.” Symincron added 
that “our only differences were in degree”’— 
meaning that Rockefeller proposed about 10 
times as much additional defense spending 
as did SYMINGTON. 

All of this, in.my view, represents a com- 
plete misunderstanding of what is happening 
in the world, and of what the United States 
must do to cope with it. 

To the Rockefellers and Symingtons, 
greater effort against communism means 
simply spending more money. Reacting in 
terms of the mistaken assumptions which 
have put us where we are, they believe that 
a satisfactory response to communism can 
be purchased out of the Federal Treasury— 
that a challenge at the level of fundamental 
value can be met with dollars. 

But the point about our present crisis, as 
the conservative sees it, is precisely that the 
challenge cannot be answered in these terms. 
And we have stumbled into our present 
dilemma precisely because we have consist- 
ently let them control our thinking about 
the Communist onslaught. 

The crisis is not a crisis of dollars or of 
military hardware. It is a crisis of mind 
and will. 

It is a crisis of mind because we have not 
properly measured the intentions of the 
Communist leaders, and so have not created 
a policy that can counteract them. 

It is a crisis of will because, even when 
we have glimpsed what the Communists are 
up to, we have not had the firmness to 
stand up to them. 

If anyone thinks that the answer to Com- 
munist techniques of aggression is simply 
to manufacture more arms, he is sadly mis- 
taken. Let him consider the fact that in 
the decade immediately following World War 
II, the United States was unquestionably 
the preeminent military power of the world. 
Yet in that same decade, world communism 
pushed forward its offensive in every sector 
of the world—without satisfactory response 
from the United States. 

We had the physical means of stopping the 
Communists; but, not understanding their 
techniques of aggression, we did not know 
how to apply the means. And even when 
the application was clear, we did not have 
the will to act. 

This lack of understanding and lack of will 
are aggravated, rather than helped, by state- 
ments such as that issued by Governor 
Rockefeller. 


By suggesting that the problem is a me- 
chanical one, to be met with increased dollar 
outlays, Rockefeller sustains the country’s 
confusion as to what the Communist chal- 
lenge consists of. 


By picturing the United States a second- 
class power, and building up an image of a 
Soviet colossus ready to obliterate us, he 
further weakens our national will to resist. 

Contrary to Rockefeller’s statements, the 
objective facts show that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has not beeen at all derelict in 
providing the physical means for national 
defense; the United States is today, by every 
known test, the paramount military power 
of the world; and while continued efforts to 
keep her so are desirable, those efforts them- 
selves can do little to stop Communist ad- 
vances around the world. 

The conservative believes that America’s 
performance can be improved, first and fore- 
most, by clearing away the delusions shared 
by many people in both parties—the delusion 
that we can get along with communism, or 
coexist with it, if only we try hard enough. 
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world. A tolerable peace, 
must follow victory over communism. We 
have been 14 years trying to bury tha 
pleasant fact. It cannot be buried and any 
foreign policy that ignores it will lead to our 
extinction as a nation.” 
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stroying communism as a world force. We 
must arm ourselves in the determination’ 
necessary to win the war we are in. 

Does this mean that we start shooting? 
On the contrary. As Senator GOLDWATER ob- 
serves, it means that we must adopt a real- 
istic course which can save us from being 
pushed into a corner where shooting alone 
can get us out. 

Detailed prescriptions for such a course are 
set forward in the final chapter of Senator 
GOLDWATER'S book, entitled “The Soviet Men- 
ace.” Without enumerating them, I will 
note that they have to do with stopping 
all activities aimed at conciliating the Com- 
munists and with seizing the initiative from 
Moscow.: The object of our policy should 
be to confront the Communists with the 
continual problem of whether to yield to 
our demands rather than the reverse. 

This means, in particular, a strategy which 
no longer considers Communist-held terri- 
tory as an immutable status quo, never to 
be disturbed by our policy. It means a 
strategy directed at the liberation of the 
nations now held captive by the Soviet 
Union, using all conceivable means at our 
disposal. 

Such is the counsel of conservatism in the 
crucial area of preserving America’s national 
existence against Communist aggression. It 
is counsel that calls up and depends upon 
the system of value which collectivism has 
sought to extinguish—commitment to free- 
dom and to national sovereignty and honor. 

It is counsel which, we think, will secure 
the continued existence of an arena of free 
thought and free political activity in the 
United States. It is the first task of prac- 
tical conservatism which makes the second 
task. possible. 





Bishop A. Frank Smith, One of the Great 
Leaders of Methodist Church, Is Hon- 
ored in Houston 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH... Mr. President, 


a short time ago Bishop A. Frank Smith, 
of Houston, one of the Nation’s best 
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known and loved Methodist leaders, re- 
tired after 43 years of dedicated ministry. 

In honor of his outstanding and de- 
voted work, Houstonians recently joined 
Methodists and many others from across 
the Southwest in observance of Bishop 
Smith’s unstinting service. 

In an editorial marking the occasion, 
the Houston Post observed: 


No minister in Texas was ever held in 
deeper affection by his fellow clergymen or 
the church membership, which fact is a 
tribute to his own high character, his 
brotherly love, and his sincere interest in his 
fellow men. His retirement will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the church, but all its members 
will hope and pray that he will continue his 
association unofficially for many years to 
come. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of the excellent edi- 
torial on Bishop Smith's work as it ap- 
peared in the Houston Post of June 1, 
1960, under the heading, “Bishop Smith 
One of Methodism’s Greatest.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bisnor SmrrH ONE oF MerHopisM’'s GREATEST 


Methodists of Texas will honor one of 
Houston's most revered and admired church- 
men Wednesday evening in the Sam Houston 
Coliseum. He is Bishop A. Frank Smith, and 
he is retiring after 43 years of dedicated min- 
istry. For 30 years of that time he has been 
a bishop—one of the few in Southern Meth- 
odist history to fill a bishopric for that long. 

The annual meeting of the Methodist 
Church’s Texas Annual Conference, in ses- 
sion in Houston this week, will be the 26th 
and last at which he will preside. 

He came to Houston as a young minister, 
32 years old, in 1922, to be pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, the largest in south- 
ern Methodism. He came here with a bright 
record of 8 years’ ministerial experience, at 
Alto, Detroit, Dallas, Austin, San Antonio, 
and, during World War I, as an Army chap- 
jain. 

Beginning as bishop cf the Oklahoma, Mis- 

souri, and Indian Conferences in 1930-31, one 
of the youngest ever elected a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, he has since 
presided over the St. Louis, southwest Mis- 
souri, Missouri, Illinois, Indian Mission, 
Texas, north Texas, Oklahoma, west Texas, 
-Louisiana, southwest . Mexican, and Rio 
Grande conferences. Among various other 
high offices he has held in Methodism was 
the presidency of the council of bishops. 

At Wednesday evening's special service, 
some of the leading figures in Methodism 
will pay tributes to Bishop Smith; and every- 
one present, from all parts of the Texas Con- 
ference, who know and love him, will sin- 
cerely share the plaudits. 

No minister in Texas was ever held in 
deeper affection by his fellow clergymen or 
the. church membership, which fact is a 
tribute to his own high character, his 
brotherly love, and his sincere interest in his 
fellow men. His retirement will be a distinct 
loss to the church, but all its members will 
hope and pray that he will continue his 
association unofficially for many years to 
come. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the story from the Houston Post of 
June 2, 1960, concerning the meeting 
honoring Bishop Smith, which was en- 
titled “Four Thousand Methodists Salute 
Retiring Bishop Smith.” 
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There being no objection, the story was 
ote to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


Four THOUSAND METHODIsts SALUTE RETIRING 
Bisnop SMITH 


(By Kent Demaret) 


Approximately 4,000 Methodists gathered 
in the Sam Houston Coliseum Wednesday 
night to say goodby to retiring Bishop A. 
Frank Smith. 

Bishop Smith, one of the two Methodist 
bishops assigned to Texas, has served the 
Methodist religion for 46 years, the last 30 
years as a bishop, the last 27 years as a bishop 
of the Houston area. 

He is 70 years old and the spiritual leader 
of 400,000 Methodists. 

The ceremony to honor Bishop Smith was 
one of the highlights of the 22d annual 
meeting of the Methodist Church's Texas An- 
nual Conference which will continue through 
Friday in Houston. It will be the last con- 
ference over which Bishop Smith will pre- 
side. 

His retirement becomes official June 26 at 
the South Central Jurisdictional Conference 
in San Antonio when the Methodist Churches 
of Texas will elect his successor and five ad- 
ditional bishops to serve the seven-State 
area taken in by the jurisdictional confer- 
ence. 

Bishop Smith and his wife Bess were pre- 
sented with a new automobile and an un- 
disclosed amount of cash as a token of 
esteem by Texas Methodists. Mayor Lewis 
Cutrer officially proclaimed June 1 as “Bishop 
Smith Day” in Houston. 

Bishop Smith and his wife also received 
telegrams from statesmen, businessmen, uni- 
versity presidents and ministers of all faiths 
who expressed regret at his retirement and 
gave thanks for his past services to the com- 
munity. 

Bishop W. C. Martin of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area represented the Council of 
Bishops and Texas Methodism at the fare- 
well ceremonies. 

Bishop Martin praised the abilities of 
Bishop Smith. “We thank God that He’s 
given you to us,” Bishop Martin said. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of Christ Church, 
Methodist, New York City, delivered the 
sermon. He hailed Bishop Smith as both a 
“prince and a pioneer.” Dr. Sockman said 
Bishop Smith had maintained his contacts 
with all that was good in the past and still 
looked ahead. 

Dr. Sockman said Bishop Smith’s influ- 
ence in the church at large has been tre- 
mendous, and marveled at his abilities to 
maintain a personal touch with lay members 
of the church despite his many administra- 
tive duties. 

Bishop Smith also received tribute from 
representatives of the ministers and laymen 
of his conferences. 

Dr. Monroe Vivion, representing the min- 
isters, cited Bishop Smith's “devotion to 
duty * * * devotion to God, his good will 
and kindly, patient and thoughtful per- 
sonality” as outstanding traits. 

John 8. Redditt, representing the laymen, 
said, “Bishop Smith has been applied 
Christianity.” 

Bishop Smith, obviously touched by the 
display of devotion by the Methodists, spoke 
to the audience for a few minutes along with 
his wife. 

“It is impossible to transfer the thoughts 
and emotions of this hour into words,” 
Bishop Smith said. “I can’t say anything 
tonight except thank God for all of you. 
If everything you have given me tonight 
‘was gone but the memories I could ask for 
nothing more.” 

Mrs. Smith told the audience she would 
use their cash gift to buy a home, the only 
one they have ever had besides the par- 
sonages, 
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Bishop and Mrs. Smith have three grown 
children and several grandchildren. They 
live at 1049 Kirby Drive. 


SBA Renders Disservice to Vermont 
Community 
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Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, early in 
February of this year my office was con- 
tacted by persons interested in the dis- 
position of a furniture company in 
Brattleboro, Vt., which was facing 
bankruptcy, and thereupon began a 
story of disservice and disregard by the 
Small Business Administration which I 
believe should be made a matter of rec- 
ord. This account is from the point of 
view of efforts made by me and others 
to obtain cooperation and assistance 
from SBA for local business leaders who 
were trying to save a small industry. 
Their efforts were thwarted, and the 
manner in which the affair was handled 
by the Small Business Administration 
deserves to be recounted. 

Templeton Furniture Co. of Brattle- 
boro was the industry in question. Small 
Business Administration carried a mort- 
gage of some $149,000 on its property, 
and parenthetically, this in itself is an 
item which should have an explanation 
when one considers that the total 
amount for which the assets were finally 
sold was only $84,000. 

The problem for Brattleboro early in 
February was what steps could be taken 
to save this manufacturing plant as a 
going concern to provide income and jobs 
for the community. Original contact 
was made with my office by W. Robert 
Johnson, Sr., on behalf of the Industrial 
Development Committee of the Brattle- 
boro Chamber of Commerce. Mr. John- 
son asked that I contact Small Business 
Administration to see what disposition 
would be made of the plant, and espe- 
cially what could be done in cooperation 
with local business interests to make it 
possible for another local furniture 
manufacturer, who needed it, to acquire 
the space and equipment. 

My first discussions on the matter were 
with the staff of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, and it became apparent 
from their inquiries that SBA would dis- 
pose of the property by auction. ‘It was 
my understanding that SBA probably 
had discretionary powers as to the man- 
ner of resale, but apparently it is their 
policy in such cases not to negotiate 
directly with buyers. Rather they go for 
the top dollar, and this they seek at an 
auction. 

Later in February, Mr. Johnson was 
passing through Washington, and this 


_ afforded opportunity for him to talk di- 


rectly with responsible officials at SBA 
to see what could be done to help inter- 
ésted local parties acquire the Templeton 
plant. A meeting was arranged, and this 
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took place on February 25 with Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Stoddard, Director of the Office 
of Loan Administration at SBA. Mr. 
Stoddard was joined by Mr. William A. 
Chadwell, Chief of the Liquidation Di- 
vision, and both Mr. Anthony Buraczyn- 
ski of Brattleboro and Mr. John Carna- 
han of my staff were with Mr. Johnson. 
It was reported that they discussed the 
whole range of problems in disposing of 
the Brattleboro property, and Mr. Stod- 
dard was most cordial in assuring that 
SBA was interested in helping the com- 
munity retain the plant as a going con- 
cern. In particular, it was the under- 
standing of the Vermonters present that 
final approval of any sale would have to 
be given here in Washington, although 
arrangements would be handled by the 
SBA office in Boston. In the meantime, 
other representatives of the chamber of 
commerce, including Manager George 
Vakalis, and Mr. Leon Sandman, presi- 
dent of Alpine Wood Products Co., which 
wanted to acquire the plant, had talked 
at length with Mr. Albert O’Shea of the 
Boston office. From both sources, the 
understanding clearly was that final ap- 
proval of any sale would be given by 
Washington. 

This matter of final approval has im- 
portance to the outcome of the story, 
because all through the events that fol- 
lowed it was the definite understanding 
of the Brattleboro people that there 
would be top level review following the 
auction. It was hoped that in this way 
final consideration could be given to the 
community’s efforts to save the property 
intact as a going concern, and that the 
needs of the community and smal! busi- 
ness could and would be taken into ac- 
count in the final disposition of the 
property. 

Community concern was indicated by 
local activity to make arrangements for 
helping to finance a buyer such as Alpine 
Wood Products, and it was expressed in 
various statements, including the fol- 
lowing petition by the selectmen of the 
town of Brattleboro: 

TOWN OF BRATTLEBORO, 
Brattleboro, Vt., April 20, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM MEYER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MeEyER: It has been 
brought to our attention by the Industrial 
Development Committee of the Greater 
Brattleboro Chamber of Commerce that it 
would be very much in the best economic 
interest of the town of Brattleboro if the 
forthcoming sale of the Templeton property 
could be held as soon as possible and sold 
as a package so that it can be maintained as 
a productive manufacturing plant. 

There is, at the present time, at least one 
local manufacturer extremely interested in 
acquiring the property. This party needs 
additional space desperately in order to meet 
increased production schedules this sum- 
mer. The present employment of this manu- 
facturer is 35 to 40 and would increase to 50 
to 60 as soon as they could move. They have 
the potential of employing 90 to 100 produc- 
tion workers within 90 days. 

We are also informed that there are other 
industrial prospects who are interested in 
acquiring the property as a unit and feel 
certain that there would be several bidding. 

In view of these facts, we respectfully 
petition the referee and the Small Business 
Administration: 
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1. That the arrangements be made to hold 
the sale at the earliest possible date. 

2. That the property be offered and sold 
as a package which would include the land, 
buildings, machinery and equipment, 

Vas 
W. H. Moorz, 


Selectmen, Town of Brattleboro, Ve, - 


A letter similar to that from the se- 
lectmen was also received from Mr. 
Leslie E. Snow, president of the Brattle- 
boro Chamber of Commerce, and he reit- 
erated the importance of selling the 
Templeton property intact so that it 
could continue to function as a local 
industry. Jobs for Brattleboro workers 
were a principal concern of all involved, 
and the Brattleboro Daily Reformer on 
May 18 called editorially for an outcome 
to assure that “the building and machin- 
ery could be put to work again providing 
jobs and incomes for Brassiebaro fam- 
ilies.” 

The petition of the selectmen was 
forwarded to the Small Business Admin- 
istration with my letter urging action 
along the lines sought by the Brattleboro 
leaders, and a reply was received as 
follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM H, MEYER, 
House of Respresentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MEYER: This is in reply 
to your letter dated April 22, 1960, to Mr. 
Frederic C. Stoddard, Director, Office of Loan 
Administration, concerning the interest of 
the selectmen of the town of Brattleboro, Vt., 
in Templeton Furniture Co., Inc. 

We have received a letter from the select- 
men and have assured them that we will be 
glad to cooperate with them in any way we 
can, consistent with the laws of Vermont and 
the regulations under which this agency 
operates. 

As you may know the company filed.a 
petition in bankruptcy in August. 1959 and 
the trustee attempted without success to 
sell the property over a period of approxi- 
mately 7 months. He abandoned the plant 
about the middle of March, at which time the 
US. attorney, representing this agency, in- 
stituted foreclosure. We are advised that 
under the laws of Vermont a period of ap- 
proximately 3 months will be required to 
complete the foreclosure. 

The foreclosure sale will be under the 
jurisdiction of the court in which the action 
was filed and the property will be sold to the 
highest bidder. 

We have requested the selectmen to ad- 
vise our Boston regional office of any plans 
they may develop for purchasing the property 
and have asked our Boston office to keep the 
selectmen informed of the progress of the 
foreclosure action so that all interested 
parties may make arrangements to bid at 
the sale. 

Your interest in the matter is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puitie McCaLLum, 
Administrator, 


Again, we were assured of cooperation, 
and also there was written assurance 
that the foreclosure sale would be under 
the jurisdiction of the court.. This, to- 
gether with our understanding that 
Washington would give final approval to 
SBA’s sale, had the effect of misleading 
Brattleboro leaders as to how final dis- 








to have been at the sale representing sev- 
eral interests, including his own, a wood- 
working machinery company, and a 
machine and motor company, all in New 


piecemeal, and for this the total bid was 
$43,935—or $65 less than Mr. Denerstein 
had bid for the machinery in a lot. A 
conference followed between Mr. Dener- 
stein and Mr. O’Shea, the Boston SBA 
representative, and through some under- 
standing which has never been ade- 
quately explained, Mr. Denerstein waived 
his right to the machinery and Mr. 
O’Shea announced that the piecemeal 
bids would be accepted. In fact, he an- 
nounced also that the sale had been 
completed, and buyers began carrying 
out pieces of equipment. 

At this point the question was raised 
immediately about final review of the 
terms of sale by higher officials in SBA, 
and contrary to all previous understand. 
ings from Boston and from Washington, 
it was finally learned that. Mr. O’Shea 
had gone to Brattleboro with full dele- 
gated authority to complete the sale, 
provided the total price exceeded $80,000. 
This fact came out for the first time in 
conversations here in Washington with 
Mr. Chadwell on June 10, the day after 
the auction began, when he stated that 
authorization had been given the Boston 
office 2 weeks earlier to go ahead to sell 
on terms set under SBA regulations. 
Despite all of our understan s and 
our entreaties of concern about the man- 
ner in which the sale would be handled, 
this delegation of authority had been 
settled and approved 2 weeks earlier here 
in Washington, and not one word about 
it had been given to any of the inter- 
ested parties. Not only that, but Chad- 
well assured us that there was no fur- 
ther court responsibility in the sale, de- 
spite Administrator McCallum’s written 
assurance on May 3 that the “foreclo- 
sure sale will be under the jurisdiction 
of the court.” 


por had been completed. The Brattle- 
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business people who had talked with Mr. 
O’Shea and others at length, were never 
aware of the possibility of such an ar- 
rangement. From all appearances Den- 
erstein was the only one of the interested 
bidders who knew of this possibility, and 


deal with Mr. O’Shea by which the fi- 
nancing terms would still be available to 
him on the real estate alone. Thus, not 
only was he allowed to withdraw his 
top dollar bid to which SBA was so firmly 
committed in holding the auction, but 
also a special, unannounced ,and unex- 
plained arrangement was made by which 
his purchase was financed by SBA. 

No such consideration was ever shown 
to the Brattleboro community. In fact, 
in retrospect it clearly appears that the 
town was thwarted in all its efforts to 
work out an arrangement for keeping the 
industry. For one thing, the procedure 
of offering the property intact first, and 
then by lots, puts those wanting to hold 
the industry together at a disadvantage. 
Aithough this is evidently standard prac- 
tice for such auctions, the Brattleboro 
experience raises serious questions as to 
whether this best serves the purpose of 
keeping the plant together. 

SBA told my office on June 10 that all 
Alpine Wood Products needed to do was 
to make a higher bid on the entirety 
than Denerstein did on the lot bids. 
How was Alpine or amyone to be sure of 
doing that when the bidding on the lots 
followed the entirety? And more im- 
portant, why should net the order have 
been just the other way so as to let the 
man who wanted to buy the whole plant 
see if he could outbid the lot buyers? 
Set up as it was, the burden was all 
against the man who wanted the whole 
plant, and the advantages were all in 
favor of the speculator or lot buyer who 
wanted to clean the business out. Does 
this procedure serve the purposes for 
which Small Business Atetinistretion 
was established? 

There were many unanswered wisttie 


Reformer described it as “a strange piece 
of business,” and the matter has even 
been referred to the US. attorney for 
investigation as to possibie irregularities 


made as to whether 


@ productive manufacturing plant. In- 


June 24 expresses local sentiment: 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

When US. Attorney Louis G. Whitcomb 
was asked by the chamber’s industrial com- 
mittee to come to Brattleboro last week to 
discuss the public auction conducted by the 
Small Business Administration on the former 
Templeton property, the local businessmen 
were seeking information and advice on what 
had appeared to them to be “highhanded” 
methods of operation by the SBA. It had 
been hoped, prior to the auction, that the 
Templeton building and equipment could be 
acquired by a local furniture manufacturer 
who was seeking means of expanding a suc- 
cessful business and that by this means many 
of the former Templeton employees could 
again find jobs in their trade. 

But a Federal auction proved to be a 
Strange piece of business, leaving many un- 
answered questions in local minds. There 
was the question of why the SBA should 
have shown so little interest in helping put 
this property back to work creating jobs; 
why the local manufacturer seeking to ac- 
quire it should have been denied a Federal 
mortgage on the building when the success- 
ful bidder was granted one; why the building 
and machinery as a package were put up 
for auction first and then auctioned sep- 
arately, rather than in opposite order; why— 
especially—a successful bidder on the ma- 
chinery as a whole was permitted to be re- 
lieved of his bid and his suggestion followed 
that the machinery go in separate units at 
a lower “take” for the Government and the 
taxpayers.~To be sure, the lower figure was 
only $65 less than the high bid for the whole 
lot; but even if it was only 65 cents lower 
the question of why a lower bid was accepted 
would be legitimate. 

As taxpayers and as a group of citizens 
working for Brattleboro’s industrial growth, 
the chamber committee turned to the U.S. 
attorney to shed light on a Federal proce- 
dure. They still don’t have the answers. 
They have, rather, the feeling that they got 
the “brush off” from Mr. Whitcomb, in the 
process of which they were told by the U:S. 
attorney “not to say anything to the news- 
paper about anything discussed at this meet- 
ing.” Since Mr. Whitcomb refused to say 
anything to “this newspaper” himself, we 
also are unable to report whether the auction 
procedure of the SBA was proper. 

We can say, however, that the more we 
see of Federal officials who profess to work 
for the best interest of “the Government” 
we wonder at just what point they began to 
forget that the Government is “the people.” 


A small business has been dismantled, 
and the manufacturer who wanted to 
operate it is now reported to be looking 
elsewhere for a plant. A community ef- 
fort to reopen a small industry was 
thwarted. ‘The moral of this apparently 
lies in the policies and attitudes of the 
Small Business Administration, and cer- 
tainly this experience raises serious 
doubts as to the agency’s real concern 
for small business. SBA cannot point 
to a single concrete way in which it 
helped small business in this Brattle- 
boro episode. Possibly by relating this 
experience others can be forewarned of 
the pitfalls in such negotiations. 

There may even be some poetic jus- 
tice, too, in the report lately received 
that the boilers at the plant in question 
have been condemned and thus the spec- 
ulator may have paid considerably more 
than its worth. 
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America as Seen by Its Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oo 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as Con- 
gress began its recess on July 3, This 
Week magazine published its Fourth of 
July issue. In keeping with the spirit 
of the day, as well as the spirit of the 
era, this well known weekly reprinted 
words uttered by each of our Presidents 
to show that each had confidence in the 
American system and that each predicted 
great expansion and greater strength for 
our Nation. 

I believe that this compilation of quo- 
tations should be of interest to all Ameri- 
cans. It is something that many will 
want to keep, to reread, and to re- 
member. 

I ask that this article, entitled “Amer- 
ica as Seen by Its Presidents,” be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA AS SEEN BY ITS PRESIDENTS 


George Washington, 1789-97: “The name 
of American * * * must always exalt the 
Just pride of patriotism. * * * The inde- 
pendence and liberty you possess are the 
work of join councils and joint efforts, of 
common dangers, sufferings and successes.” 

John Adams, 1797-1801: “I must study 
politics and war, that my sons may have 
liberty to study mathematics and philosophy 
* * * in order to give their children the 
right to study painting, poetry, music.” 

Thomas Jefferson, 1801-09: “The new cir- 
cumstances under which we are placed call 
for new ‘words, new phrases, and for the 
transfer of old words to new objects. An 
American dialect will therefore be formed.” 

James Madison, 1809-17: “The face of our 
country everywhere presents the evidence of 
laudable enterprise. * * * In the extension 
of manufactures * * * we behold a rapid 
diminution of our dependence on foreign 
supplies.” 

James Monroe, 1817-25: “The emigrants 
* * * although of different political parties 
and of different religious sects * * * all flew 
from persecution, in pursuit of liberty, and 
they inculcated that sentiment on their 
descendants.” 

John Quincy Adams, 1825-29: “America, 
in the assembly of nations * * * has in- 
variably * * * held forth the hand of hon- 
est friendship. * * * She has uniformly 
spoken among them * * * the language of 
equal liberty, equal justice, and equal 
rights.” 

Andrew Jackson, 1829-37: “As long as our 
government is administered for the good of 
the people, and is regulated by their will * * * 
it will be worth defending.” 

Martin Van Buren, 1837-41: “The effects of 
distance have been averted by the inventive 
genius of our people, developed and fostered 
by the spirit of our institutions.” 

William Henry Harrison, 1841: “Of all the 
great interests that appertain to our coun- 
try, that of union * * * is by far the most 
important, since it is the only true and sure 
guaranty of all others.” 

John Tyler, 1841-45: “Let it, then, be 
henceforth proclaimed to the world, that 
man’s conscience was created free; that he 
is no longer accountable to his fellow man 
for his religious opinions, a responsible 
therefor only to his God.” 
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James K, Polk, 1845-49: “While the people 
of other countries are struggling to estab- 
lish free institutions, under which man may 
govern himself, we are in the actual enjoy- 
ment of them—a rich inheritance from our 
fathers.” 

Zachary Taylor, 1849-50: “Sixty years have 
elapsed since the establishment of this Gov- 
ernment * * * and the United States presents 
to the world the most stable and permanent 
government on earth.” 

Millard Fillmore, 1850-53: “The ability to 
produce every necessary of life renders us 
independent in war as well as in peace.” 

Franklin Pierce, 1853-67: “While men in- 
habiting different parts of this vast con- 
tinent cannot, be expected to hold the same 
opinions * * * they can unite in a com- 
mon object and sustain common principles.” 

James Buchanan, 1857-61: “We shall best 
promote the prosperity of the new States 
and. Territories by furnishing them with 
a hardy and independent race of honest and 
industrious citizens.” 

Abraham Lincoln, 1861-65: “Fellow citi- 
zens, we cannot escape history. We * * * 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. * * * 
The fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
latest generation.” 

Andrew Johnson, 1865-69: “It is the only 
government suited to our condition; but we 
have never sought to impose it on others, and 
we have consistently followed the advice of 
Washington to recommend it only by its 
careful preservation.” 

Ulysses S. Grant, 1869-77: “Our republican 
institutions were regarded as experiments up 
to the breaking out of the rebellion. * * * 
Now our people have proven themselyes to 
be the most formidable in war of any na- 
tionality.” 

Rutherford B. Hayes, 1877-81: “It is vain 
to hope for the success of a free government 
without the means of insuring the intelli- 
gence of those who are the source of power.” 

James A. Garfield, 1881: “To all our means 
of culture is added the powerful incentive 
to personal ambition, * * * No post of 
honor is so high but the poorest may hope 
to reach it.” 

Chester A. Arthur, 1881-85: “No higher 
proof could exist of the strength of popular 
government than the fact that, though the 
chosen of the people be struck down, his 
constitutional successor is peacefully in- 
stalled without shock or strain.” 

Grover Cleveland, 1885-89, 1893-97: “Our 
Nation * * * lives in us—in our hearts and 
minds and consciences. * * * The land we 
live in seems to be strong and active. But 
how fares the land that lives in us?” 

Benjamin Harrison, 1889-93: “Our growth 
has not been limited to territory, population, 
and aggregate wealth. * * * The facilities 
for popular education have been vastly en- 
larged and more greatly diffused.” 

William McKinley, 1897-1901: “The mis- 
sion of the United States is one of benevolent 
assimilation, substituting the mild sway of 
justice and right for arbitrary rule.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, 1901-9: “Like all 
Americans; I like big things: big prairies, big 
forests and mountains, big wheatfields, rail- 
roads * * * and everything else. But no peo- 
ple ever yet benefited by riches if their pros- 
perity corrupted their virtue.” 

William Howard Taft, 1909-13: “We have 
taken millions of foreigners into our civili- 
zation, but we have amalgamated them, and 
* * * we have made them all Americans. We 
have bred to a type.” 

Woodrow Wilson, 1913-21: “America * * * 
consists of all of us; and it can consist of 
all of us only as our spirits are banded to- 
gether in a common enterprise. That com- 
mon enterprise is the enterprise of liberty 
and justice and right.” 

Warren G. Harding, 1921-23: “The motor 
car has become an indispensable instrument 
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in our political, social.and industrial life. 
There is begun a. new era.” 


Calvin. Coolidge, 1923-29: “It would be 


of autocracy they are unimportant.” 

Herbert Hoover, 1929-33: “We believe in 
equal opportunity for all, but we know that 
this includes the opportunity to rise to lead- 
ership, to be uncommon. The great human 
advances have not been brought about by 
mediocre men and women.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1933-45: “This great 
Nation will endure as it has endured, will 
revive and will prosper. * * * The only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself—which paralyzes 
needed efforts to convert retreat into ad- 
vance.” ; 

Harry S. Truman, 1945-53: “We want to 
* * * do the things in peace that we have 
been able to do in war. If we can put this 
tremendous machine of ours * * * to work 
for peace, we can look forward to the greatest 
age in the history of mankind.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953-—: “What we 
call foreign affairs is no longer foreign af- 
fairs. It’s a local affair. Whatever happens 


in Indonesia is important to Indiana. * * *- 


The world must learn to work together—or 
finally it will not work at all.” 





Armenia Commemorates 42d Anniversary 
of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2,1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
4, 1960, a rally was held in New York 
City to commemorate the 42d anniver- 
sary of the national independence of 
Armenia. This was a significant occa- 
sion because the Armenian nation and 
people were among the first to declare 
their national independence and com- 
plete separation from the Russian em- 
pire during the period 1917-18. At that 
time many other nations declared their 
national independence and separation 
from the Russian empire. This was an 
era in which the spirit of freedom and 
national independence dominated the 
lives of the people between the Baltic 
and Caspian Seas and signaled the be- 
ginning of a new order among the na- 
tions of this vast area based upon the 
promises of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. This great hope was 
snuffed out by the Russian Bolsheviks 
who, by the use of terror, infiltration, 
and armed aggression, destroyed the na- 
tional independence of Armenia and 
many other newly independent countries. 

The flame of freedom, the hope for a 
return of national independence, burns 
brightly in the hearts and minds of the 
people of Armenia. They are not satis- 
fied with the dismal and oppressive way 
of life imposed upon them by Moscow. 
Armenians in the free world and their 
friends commemorate this anniversary 
each year as a means of strengthening 
the bond of friendship which exists be- 
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tween these subjugated people and the 
American people. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
my ee ae of the 


ARMENIA W111, Be Pas AND INDEPENDENT 
Forty-two years ago a series of inspiring 
events took place in many distant lands 
which gave promise of bringing to war-weary 


declaration of national the 
many nations submerged by the tyranny and 
of Russian ‘ stim- 


Our Founding Fathers determined that the 
pursuit of happiness required the national 
independence of the Thirteen Original Col- 
onies, that life and liberty for the colonists 
would not be secure until that independence 
was won. Each generation of Americans has 
been dedicated to this great ideal. We in 
this generation want nothing more for our- 
selves and we seek nothing less in our na- 
tional purposes for all the people of the 
world. That is why Americans in all walks 
of life pay tribute to the freedom-loving 
people of Armenia on this anniversary of 
their nationai independence, - 

This year 1960 marks the 42d anniversary 
of National Independence for many other 
nations. On this day we are mindful that 
the people of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, Azer- 
baijan, Cossackia, Turkestah and Idel-Ural 
marched arm in arm with the people of 
Armenia in the common fight for a better 
world, a world order based upon the right 
of all nations and people to self-determina- 
tion. Nor do we forget that the people of 
Poland, Czechia, Slovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria were allies in this great 
struggle. Our memory of this golden era 
of national independence is not dimmed by 
the present tragic plight of all these nations. 
We remain convinced that it is the destiny 
of all mankind. to be free, that the divine 
order of the world moves steadily in this di- 
rection and that we are on the threshold of 
a new and brighter era, 

The Congress of the United States gave 
official voice to this conviction in the pas- 
sage last year of the Captive Nations Week- 
resolution, now known as Public Law 86-90. 
This law now stands as the basic framework 
for a positive and realistic foreign policy 
for the American people. 

Events of the recent past expose both the 
fallacy and the dangers of attempting to 
resolve world tensions by dealing with the 
jailers of the Russian Communist prison of 
nations. The Russian leaders have demon- 
strated beyond any doubt that this meaning 
of peaceful coexistence is the road to war 
or peaceful .surrender. They leave us no 
other alternative once we accept the mirage 
of this high-so slogan. The Eisen- 
hower administration must be credited with 
providing all the evidence necessary to awak- 
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en the American people to this reality. No 
one can, in honesty, argue that the present 
administration did not go the full distance 
on the theme of peaceful coexistence with 
the Russian Communists, nor can it be said 
that the visit of Tzar Khrushchev to the 
United States was not a-part of this dan- 
gerous game. Vice President Nixon deserves 
and should be given credit for the part he 
played in this international drama which 
ended up with a Russian villain, but no 
American hero. 

It is time that the debris and offensive odor 
resulting from the collapse of the peaceful 
coexistence drama was cleared from the na- 
tional political arena. It is time that the 
American people were presented with a for- 
eign policy which corresponds with the hopes 
and aspirations of the common man the 
world over. It is time that we turned our 
attention to the oppressed and away from 
the oppressors. It is time that we recognized 
the worldwide struggle, for the minds and 
hearts of the common man cannot be won 
with dollars and will be surely lost unless we 
unshackle the power of our American moral 
and political ideals. It is time that we rec- 
ognize wars have never been averted by timid 
men or halfway measures and that the win- 
ning of a just peace entails risks which free 
people must accept if they are to remain 
free. 

These are fundamentals which we, as a 
united people, must face now and in the fore- 
seeable future. I am convinced the vast ma- 
jority of our people have awakened fully to 
this need. The bursted balloon of peaceful 
coexistence has awakened them from the 
sleep of a Disneyland world into which they 
were led by the slogans of the Madison Ave- 
nue soap salesmen. Asa nation, we are back 
on the hard and rough road to a just and 
lasting peace and the road markers are found 
in the convictions and moral principles set 
forth in Public Law 86-90. 

These thoughts, I believe, are both fitting 
and proper on this day when we commemo- 
rate the 42d anniversary of Armenian na- 
tional independence. The valiant struggles 
by the Armenian people to win their national 
independence and the terrible sacrifices they 
have made in these past 40 years to preserve 
their national heritage demand that we who 
are free, speak with candor. We must be 
honest in the analysis of our national affairs, 
unafraid to accept the responsibilities which 
our nation, as the citadel of human freedom, 
inkerits from the march of world events, 
and responsive to the aspirations for free- 
dom held by the people of Armenia and all 
other captive nations. These things we must 
do if we are to pass through the threshold 
to that new and brighter era when peace 
with justice and freedom shall prevail for all 
nations and all people. 


. Tribute to Richard W. Hoffman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to serve with a very distin- 
guished Congressman from _ Illinois, 
Richard W. Hoffman, who represented 
the 10th Illinois District and who volun- 
tavily retired in 1956. 

In addition to his public service in the 
Congress, he was deeply interested in 
education and for a number of years 
served as president of the board of educa- 
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tion for the J. Sterling Morton High 
School in that area. Under his guidance 
this great school became one of the top 
10 educational institutions in its class in 
the entire country, and has made mag- 
nificent progress in the field of scholar- 
ships, efficient administration, and in re- 
turning to the taxpayers of that area a 
full dollar’s worth of value for every 
tax dollar spent. 

I believe the tribute carried in the Life 
paper, published in the 10th Congres- 
sional District, is a fitting tribute to one 
who served with such distinction in the 
Congress and who has served his commu- 
nity so well. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial accolade be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Like a substitute who is sent into a game 
in the closing minutes to lead a last des- 
perate rally, Hoffman literally and figur- 
atively pulled up Morton by its own boot- 
straps in the depths of the depression in 
1933 when he started his first term on the 
high school board. 

From his wealth of experience as a suc- 
cessful businessman, Hoffman _ eliminated 
some 135 payrollers. With the school dis- 
trict’s credit exhausted, Hoffman showed his 
resourcefulness by going emptyhanded to 
the Western Electric Co., where he obtained 
a sizable and unsecured loan so that the 
high school could remain open and its 
teachers could be paid. 

He won respect for himself and the school 
by his obvious sincerity and his responsi- 
bility, plunging into the complex preblems 
and emerging with winning solutions at 
great personal financial sacrifice to himself 
and to his own expanding business. 

At the end of his first term in 1936, Hoff- 
man found it necessary to devote more time 
to his personal business affairs—but he 
never lost his interest in Morton High School. 

When 1939 rolled around, Morton’s affairs 
had degenerated into even worse shape than 
was the case in 1933. Our community was 
embarrassed by nationwide unfavorable pub- 
licity from school strikes, and low teacher 
and student morale. 

Teachers and other employees were being 
paid in scrip, which was being discounted 
as much as 50 percent by insiders in the 
high school picture. 

The sad state of affairs at Morton was 
documented in a bill of particulars drawn 
up and approved by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the accrediting agency responsible for ap- 
proval of high school and college education- 
al standards. 

Only strong protestations prevented Mor- 
ton from being ousted by the association. A 
year’s probation, however, was voted with a 
provision for reinstatement if Morton 
cleaned up its mess within a year. 

Urged by scores of true Morton friends, 
Hoffman agreed to be a candidate. The rest 
is history. During the next three terms, 
until he was elected to Congress as the 10th 
District’s first Representative, Hoffman gave 
unsparingly of his time, his efforts, and his 
resourcefulness to make Morton the out- 
standing institution it is today—free of 
political domination, respected by educators 
everywhere, a leader in the educational field 
and in sound financial condition. 

What better tribute could there be for a 
man—and who would be more deserving 
than for the Morton High School Board of 
Education to name the stadium for Richard 
W. Hoffman, whose ever-increasing majori- 
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ties at the school election polls demon- 
strated the feelings of the people in the 
district for his efforts on their behalf. 


Minimum Wage Bill: Completing the 
Record 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOL 


OF IOWA” Z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12677) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for employees 
of large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers engaged in 
activities affecting commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25. an 
hour, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, in order 
for me to give my full support to this 
bill, I feel that I must offer the three 
following amendments: 


SERVICE STATION OPERATORS 


On page 18, line 2, delete the word “or” 
and add the following “and any enterprise 
primarily engaged in thie retail sale of gaso- 
line and lubricating oils.” 


HOTELS 

On page 19, strike out lines 11 through 19 
up to the semicolon on line 19, and insert 
the following: 

“(16) any employee of an employer en- 
gaged primarily in the preparation and offer- 
ing of food or beverages for human con- 
sumption either on the premises of the es- 
tablishment where such employee is em- 
ployed or by such services as catering, 
banquet, box lunch or curb or counter serv- 
ice, to the public, to employees or to members 
or guests of members of clubs; and services 
in connection therewith; or any employee 
of a hotel employed in connection with the 
preparation or offering of food or beverages 
for human consumption and services in con- 
nection therewith.” 


RESTAURANTS 

On page 5, line 23, after “merger” insert the 
following: 

“: Provided further, That in determining 
the aggregate annual dollar volume of sales 
of a hotel for the purposes of this definition, 
sales by restaurants and other eating places 
operated in connection with such hotel shall 
not be considered.” 


In private discussions with the gentle- 
man from California, Congressman 
RoosEVELT, the author of the bill, I have 
his assurance that we will accept these 
three amendments. I will state further 
that if some other Member gets recogni- 
tion ahead of me and offers amendments 
similar to these, I shall support them. 
The gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman RooseEvELt, substantiated my 
discussions with him when he stated on 
the floor: 

There are two or three other things about 
which some of the Members seem to be quite 
concerned, One is in connection with the 
restaurant business of hotels. It was our 
intention to try to clear this up in the best 
possible way we could by exempting the 
tipped employees of hotels. We did this in 
order that they might be put on a fair com- 
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petitive basis with other restaurants that are 
exempted under the bill. 

There is some feeling that this bill has not 
gone far enough and that an amendment will 
be offered which would go somewhat further 
in this line. While I would not ordinarily 
be happy about this amendment, rather than 
take this so-called substitute if the gentle- 
man is going to offer it I will not resist it 
too extensively because I believe that it 
might make it possible for some of the Mem- 
bers here to answer the problems which are 
clear to them or problems in their districts. 

I have already indicated also, of course, 
that we will take care of the problem of the 
retail gasoline dealer, although again in this 
instance I think we have done it, because we 
have said that any franchise dealer shall be 
exempt; in other words, the individual who is 
running the risk of gain c: 02ss in his busi- 
ness shall be exempt from the bill. That 
would take in all of the gasoline retailers 
with the exception of those dealers who are 
actually working for the big owner-operated 
oil company stations. They come up to 
about 2 percent of all stations. In order to 
be clear on what we mean, I would be willing 
to accept the amendment. I think'it would 
be proper to do so. 

The other great problem seems to be with 
the escalator clauses, the $1.15 and then two 
jumps to $1.25, and then the $1.15 and up to 
$1.25 for those new people. I think a fair 
compromise should be worked out on this. 
I must submit that if you are going to raise 
it to $1.15 you certainly over a period of 
years should also provide that the newly 
covered people should get that same $1.15. 
If an amendment is offered on .that basis I 
would seriously consider accepting it because 
I think it is a reasonable compromise under 
the circumstances. So we have tried, then, 
to meet the honest efforts here. I think we 
have tried. I think we have proven this is a 
constitutional bill. I think the questions of 
economics have been answered, and I hope 
with all my heart that the substitute will be 
defeated. 





The Choice Is Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the July 1 issue of the Selma Times- 





Journal, a well-known daily newspaper, 


there is a most sensible editorial relat- 
ing to Khrushchev and our presidential 
election this fall. 

I commend the editorial to you all and 
request unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the Recorp following these 
brief comments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue CHOIcE Is Ours 


Adlai Stevenson's advice that both 1960 
presidential nominees act quickly to toss 
Soviet Premier Khrushchey out of the cam- 
paign is well considered. 

Khrushchev has been extremely free with 
comment on the American election. Both 
parties naturally fear that he could have 
some effect by endorsing one or the other 
nominee. It could be the kiss of death. 

Yet it should not be. For this would be 
to give Khrushchev, a hostile totalitarian, 
influence in the free elective process of which 
we are so proud. 
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That process should and must be carried 
forward without intervention from any out- 
side quarter, free or otherwise. 

Our nominees should state at the outset 
that the American voter should be guided 
entirely by what is said and done within 
the confines of the United States. No word 
from Khrushchev either in praise or deroga- 
tion of any presidential candidate should be 
given the slightest heed. 

This injunction should be earnestly sup- 
ported and enforced by all men of both 
parties. The man who dares to offer a serious 
campaign argument that Khrushchey wants 
the Democratic nominee or Khrushchev 
wants the Republican should be discredited 
instantly by his fellow Americans. 

Concern over this matter is necessary. In 
the 1940 campaign, at least one prominent 
Democrat descended to the level of saying 
Hitler wants Willkie. 

We had no sound reason to care then who 
Hitler wanted, and we have no reason to be 
interested in Khrushchev's recommendation. 

The choice is ours, and ours alone. When 
it ceases to be, then our vaunted elective 
system will have lost its most prized element: 
Its total freedom. 

The tariff on entry of Khrushchev’s com- 
ments into the American political scene 
ought to be 100 percent. Not for a single 
day do they deserve to be allowed in com- 
petition with the real substance of our own 
political debate. 





Marshfield News-Herald Urges Greater 
Opportunity for Small Business To Se- 
cure Government Contracts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial recently appeared in 
the Marshfield (Wis.) News-Herald urg- 
ing Congress to liberalize both legislation 
and administration of the laws to encour- 
age a greater participation in Govern- 
ment procurement by small and inde- 
pendent business. 

This is not only a thoughtful and logi- 
cal editorial, it is enriched by personal 
experience of the editor with Marshfield 
people who have been both successful and 
unsuccessful in securing Government 
contracts, and by realization that in 
Marshfield, Wis., as is true throughout 
America, too few small businessmen have 
had this opportunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

SMALL BUSINEss 

Senator Proxmme has introduced a bill in 
the Senate to amend the Small Business Act 
in such a way as to enable small business to 
participate in some of the contracts huge 
corporations are negotiating with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Senator cites figures to show how 
small the percentage of business going to 
small corporations and how much is handed 
to a few large corporations. At the same 
time, he reminds his colleagues that many 
contracts are negotiated without advertising 
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for bids: He complains that competition ts 
the Government—the 


lost, and as a result 
the real loser. 


‘that have no big industry in their midst and 


do not participate indirectly through em- 
ployment of labor and the garnering of 


in the bill by Senators Capremart and SparK- 
MAN. 

In discussing the need for the legislation 
before the Senate, Proxmire told of one small 
business which furnished supplies to the 
Government because the vate father hap- 
pened to be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. He remarked: “Unless a small busi- 
nessman has a good and generous friend 
in Government, his chances of getting a 
negotiated contract 


us 

And, having learned the ropes, he went on 
to get more contracts with 
until today he is classified as a millionaire. 
No, it didn’t happen in Marshfield. The 
young man in question left here for Cali- 
fornia where success all but overwhelmed 
him. 

We. have often wondered why more area 
“live wires” have not attempted to break 
into Uncle Sam’s purchasing system in favor 
of local enterprise—factories, and such. In 
these days and in this great country of ours, 
an idea that works is worth lots of money, 
especially if it is hooked up with initiative, 
vision, finance, and integrity. We think of 
our mobile homes’ in central Wis- 
consin which originaily was an idea and now 
is an important segment of our economic 
life. 


We wonder if the good Senators could de- 
velop an idea to make it easier for “live- 
wires’ to approach Government purchasing 
agents. After all, laws are pretty cold, as 
one attempts to read and understand them, 
but something that will open the doors of 
these Federal purchasing agents to small en- 
terprise is really what is needed. 

There isn’t a doubt but that the experience 
of the former Marshfield youth can be re- 
peated by present day citizens seeking a 
place in Marshfield’s industrial world. But 
he must have an idea, and initiative, and 
integrity. 

We hope Senator Proxmire can tie all these 
“musts” together. 





Rural Development Program 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 ; 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 





gram is the soundest approach yet de- 
vised to gaining long-range economic de- 
velopment and growth in our rural towns 
and communities. Under leave to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 

herewith an article entitled “Butler 

County. Shows Blueprint,” by Avery T. 

Jenkins: 

ButTirr Country SHOws BLUEPRINT—SUCCEsS 
IN RurRAL DEVELOPMENT 


(By Avery T. Jenkins) 


A demand for action several years ago to 
bolster the sagging economy in many low- 
income counties across the Nation brought 
about establishment of the rural develop- 
ment program under the auspices of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

State and National leaders recognized the 
need for a program that would introduce 
small industry to rural areas to supplement 
income to farm families. Along with the 
program came Federal aid which helped es- 
tablish rural development programs in 30 
States and Puerto Rico. 

Three counties were selected as demon- 
stration or pilot counties to launch the pro- 
gram in Kentucky. These were Butler, Met- 
calfe, and Elliott. ; 

Butler County is rated as the top county 
in the Nation for improvements made under 
the program. 

Four years ago an attitude of “passing the 
time of day” had engulfed many sections of 
Butler County. Farm income was at a low 
ebb and many merchants in Morgantown— 
the county seat—saw rio reason to spend 
money to improve the appearance of their 
stores. Commerce in the town of 1,200 per- 
sons had slowed to a trickle. 

Perhaps it was this dismal atmosphere 
that brought out the determination by nearly 
all of the county’s residents to do something 
about their plight. 

The stage for the amazing success story 
of Butler County was set when University 
of Kentucky Extension Service representa- 
tives met with local leaders in the county’s 
general stores. 

Eight persons showed up at the first meet- 
ing in the Reedyville section. Now, only 
4 years later, it is not uncommon for 100 
persons to attend the meeting in a new com- 
munity building. 

The people in each community showed a 
growing interest in improving their farms 
and homes. Each person was encouraged to 
take part in the discussions and introduce 
his ideas. 

As each project was completed, the par- 
ticipants took pride in their work and in- 
creased their efforts. Soon the news of what 
was happening in Butler County had spread 
across the Nation. Testimony that the 
achievements are outstanding is the fact 
that more than 150 visitors in delegations 
from a dozen States and 30 foreign countries 
have been visibly impressed by the work that 
has been done. 

Nine communities now participate in com- 
munity improvement contests. Cash awards 
totaling more than $500 are placed into a 
fund and each community is presented a 
prize for its outstanding project. The money 
is in turn placed in reserve for use on future 
projects. The first award money was do- 
nated by the Keeneland Foundation, an 
agency of Keeneland Race Track at Lex- 
ington. 

Here is a list of the improvements made 
in Butler County since the rural develop- 
ment program moved from the organization 
stage to the work stage, 244 years ago: 

A $46,700 health center was built. 

A new post office has been erected. 

Purchase of 20 acres of land for develop- 
ment of a recreation center, fairground, and 

Two new community centers have been 
built and four others established by remodel- 
ing older buildings. 

A county fair was held for the first time 
in 2% years. 

An artificial breeding association has been 
organized. 
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The dairy cattle of the county were tested 
for Bangs disease. 

Work is being done to eliminate a small 
slum section and replace it with a public 
housing project. 

Five industrial sites have been located. 

The rural development county committee 
has sponsored two dairy shows. 

A vegetable and fruit growers’ cooperative 
was organized. 

The communications committee has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a.better telephone 
system for several communities and tele- 
phones have increased as a result. 

All agencies are cooperating and are being 
coordinated under the rural development pro- 
gram to do more effective work. 

Town-county relationships have improved 
considerably. Farm-City Week has been ob- 
served for the past 2 years. 

Loans are easier to obtain as a result of 
changed attitudes. 

Grade A and grade C dairy routes have been 
started. 

The foregoing list of accomplishments were 
noted by True D. Morse, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, and chairman of the committee 
for rural development program, in an address 
in which he dedicated the new Sharer Com- 
munity Center. 

“Through your community improvement 
contest, with $1,950 in prizes and eight com- 
munities participating,” Morse continued, 
“you have brought about such improvements 
as the following: Many homes remodeled, 
huge increases in running water being in- 
stalled in houses, several new houses being 
built, hundreds of additional head of live- 
stock added, roadside and fence rows cleaned 
out, mail boxes renovated, a new blacktop 
road in two communities, a drainage program 
costing $15,000 or more which involves 13 
people in one community, thousands of acres 
of improved pasture, strengthening of several 
existing 4H Clubs and new ones added, 
cemeteries have beeen cleaned off and are 
being kept neat, and signs to identify com- 
munities have been erected.” 

The Central Committee for Butler County 
is composed of the following persons: J. C. 
Spradlin, chairman; Guy Cook, vice chair- 
man; Billy Clark, secretary-treasurer. The 
board of directors includes Arthur Ingram, 
Paul Cohron, Raburn Hood, Edwin Wilson, 
plus Spradlin, Cook, and Clark. 

Each of the nine participating communi- 
ties are also directed by a similar committee 
organization. 

“We don’t put any pressure on the com- 
mittees, they make their own decisions,” 
Spradlin emphasized. 

“They do their own thinking on what proj- 
ects they undertake in the annual contest,” 
he added. 

Other persons who helped set up the pro- 
gram in Butler were US. Representative Wil- 
liam H. Natcher, Democrat, Bowling Green, 
Dean Frank J. Welch, College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky, and Associate Direc- 
tor of Extension Ernest J. Nesius, and George 
M. Nelson, Jr., who is the associate agent for 
the extension service in Butler County. All 
have noted that credit for the success of the 
program must be given to each and every 
individual in Butler who took part in the 
development program. 

Agency committees contributing to the 
rural development are: Farm Home Admin- 
istration, extension service, department of 
forestry, vocational agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the superintend- 
ent, of schools. 

Evidence of the community spirit that has 
made the program a success can be found in 
nearly all sections of the county. New 
homes are being built and others remodeled. 
When the sheet steel for Reedyville Commu- 
nity Center arrived by truck from Dayton, 
Ohio, a large number of the community’s 
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residents were on hand and ready to work. 
The concrete floor had been poured in ad- 
vance and the workers put up the walls and 
roof, installed the windows and doors in 36 
hours. 

Western State College Vocational School 
representatives taught courses in upholstery, 
electrical wiring, plumbing, bookkeeping and 
typing. 

Reedyville and Sharer Community Centers 
serve as a meeting place for many rural or- 
ganizations and activities such as the 4-H 
Club, farmers meetings, homemakers, and 
rural development, educational and recrea- 
tional meetings. 

On Saturday night the buildings are used 
by teenagers for chaperoned parties and 
dances. The young people bring their own 
record player. 

Land for the center was donated by the 
late Cliff Childress, whose son, Al Childress, 
served as president of the Reedyville program 
for 4 years. Business commitments forced 
him to resign from his post several weeks 
ago. 

Land for the Sharer Community Center 
was donated by Chess Johnson. This center 
is furnished with a large fireplace, an elec- 
tric range, refrigerator, servjng counters, 
sinks, and highly polished picnic-type tables 
and bench of pine lumber. 

Some additional work is planned for the 
Reedyville building. A farm pond is being 
dug nearby and will be a source of water 
after a filter system is installed. Some 
Plumbing work must be completed and in- 
sulation of the ceiling and walls is included 
in the plans. 

In addition to the other improvements in 
Reedyville section, more than 1,800 acres of 
grassland were sowed in 1959. 

A sawmill located north of Morgantown 
has supplied a source of additional income 
for farm residents—logging is one of the 
county’s industries to be stepped up since 
the development program was started. 

Butler Countians completed their Clean- 
Up—Paint-Up Week on July 2 and are now 
devoting a lot of time and planning for their 
sesquicentennial celebration which will be 
held in conjunction with the county fair in 
September. 

Thus, Butler County has made many im- 
provements since the program was begun 4 
years ago. Leaders in the program have 
stated that it was the satisfaction of a job 
well done, of working with the neighbors 
and the nationwide recognition -for their 
work that has given the people incentive to 
carry on in their efforts to make the entire 
county a better place to live. 


Aid Victims of New 
Hampshire Fire 


Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on May 
6 a disastrous fire swept through parts 
of Derry, N.H., leaving that small com- 
munity with its worst disaster in history. 
The fire left 53 families homeless and 
destroyed the town’s largest ‘industry. 

A disaster such as the one which struck 
Derry brings out the full spirit of help- 
fulness and generosity of the American 
people. One of the groups which re- 
sponded magnificently to the needs of 
its community was the letter carriers of 
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the U.S. post office. These men volun- 
tarily covered their regular routes on a 
Sunday to canvass the entire community 
in behalf of the victims of the fire. They 
collected over $2,000 in relief funds, 
compiled a list of vacant apartments and 
houses, and secured extensive donations 
of things like refrigerators, stoves, and 
furniture. 

I believe the efforts of this group of 
letter carriers are a remarkable example 
of the spirit of good neighborliness which 
should be an inspiration to all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an article from the New Hampshire Labor 
News describing this volunteer labor by 
the letter carriers of Derry, N.H. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PosTaL EMPLOYEES AID DURING DERRY FIRE 


Derry, N.H.—Postal employees through- 
out the Nation can be justifiably proud of a 
small group of letter carriers in Derry, N.H., 
who responded magnificently when an esti- 
mated million-dollar fire swept the Chelms- 
ford Shoe Co.’s buildings in Derry in the 
afternoon of Friday, May 6, leaving this small 
fire-ravaged Rockingham County community 
in less than 2 hours with its worst disaster in 
its history and one of the worst in New 
Hampshire. 

Under the direction of Michael Cassidy, 
president of Branch 1198, National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO, and Lean- 
der Burdick, former president of the New 
Hampshire State Association of Letter Car- 
riers, AFL-CIO, letter carriers in Derry con- 
ducted a house to house canvass on Sunday 
to raise funds for their less fortunate neigh- 
bors. And when darkness had set in Sun- 
day evening Derry’s carriers had walked 
most of their “appointed rounds” and had 
collected $1,800, compiled a list of vacant 
apartments, and had material donations of 
refrigerators, washing machines, stoves, sew- 
ing machines, furniture, TV sets and an 
automobile. Returning to their routes the 
following Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings after work, they increased the total 
to $2,088. 

The Merrimack County Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, in Concord teamed up with. the 
First National Bank of Derry to aid the letter 
carriers by supplying printing and postage in 
order that rural patrons could be afforded 
the opportunity to also donate to the fire 
stricken citizens. To date the carriers’ effort 
has raised over $2,500. 

Burdick described the response for his 
townspeople as the most gratifying experi- 
ence of his life. “We all owe a debt of 
thanks,” said Burdick, “to the radio, TV and 
newspaper coverage for our success, particu- 
larly to the Manchester Union-Leader, Law- 
rence Tribune, Haverhill Journal and the 
Boston papers.” 

As a result of the spontaneous effort of 
the small group of postal workers in Derry, 
a Derry Relief Fund has been established 
with Frederick Manning, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Derry, serving as 
its treasurer. 

Derry’s worst fire left 53 families homeless, 
completely destroyed its largest industry, 
and left 360 members of Local 230, United 
Shoe Workers of America, AFL-CIO, without 
their normal livelihood. It was estimated 
that 4 percent of the community’s popula- 
tion was made jobless. Tax valuation of 
the destroyed building was set at $200,000. 


With the Derry community being declared 
a disaster area by Governor Powell, aid in 
the form of surplus food from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, assistance from the 
Small Business Administration and the De- 
partment of Employment Security was fur- 
nished the needy citizens. 
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Individual heroes were numerous, how- 
ever, special praise was given President 
Michael Cassidy for donating a week of his 
vacation leaye to work with the American 
Red Cross in securing low-cost housing in 
Manchester for the homeless families. And 
to Henry Dion, president of Local 230, United 
Shoe Workers of America, AFL-CIO, who 
diligently worked around the clock to secure 
employment for his union members. 

From the Washington headquarters of the 
United Shoe Workers of America and Na- 
tional President George Fecteau a donation 
of $1,000 has been presented to the Local 230 
Relief Fund. And an urgent appeal has 
been sent by Thomas J. Pitarys, president of 
the New Hampshire State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, to all affiliated locals for financial 
assistance, 





What Is Our Heritage? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
include the magnificent address by the 
Honorable Ross R. Barnett, Governor of 
the State of Mississippi, before the con- 
ference of presidents and other officers 
of State medical associations in Miami 
Beach, Fla., on June 9-11, 1960: 

Wuat Is Our HERITAGE? 


(Address by the Honorable Ross R. Barnett, 
Governor of the State of Mississippi, be- 
fore the conference of presidents and other 
officers of State medical associations, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., June 9-11, 1960) 


The rights of the individual and the rights 
of the several States, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, have been 
marked for total destruction by power-mad 
and greedy politicians in Washington. Both 
of our major political parties—the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican—are guilty of this 
offense against the people and the sovereign 
States. Neither can offer proof to the con- 
trary. 

The freedoms and liberties of individuals 
and the rights of the States have become 
almost nonexistent, so effective has been 
the work of those who, for their own greedy 
purposes, have steadily chopped away at 
these basic rights. 

What are you, as an individual and as a 
citizen of your community, doing to prevent 
this trespassing upon your rights? 

What are you, as one of this Nation’s most 
powerful organizations, doing to stop and 
reverse this fatal trend? 

The medical profession, of which you are 
@ part, is_a noble one. “There is no way to 
measure the services that you have in the 
past and are now rendering to mankind. 
The entire world owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to you for the work you are doing in 
medical care and research. You are more 
than meeting the responsibilities imposed 
upon you by the profession which you chose 
to pursue. 

Yet, all of us—physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men, businessmen, and so forth—have obli- 
gations or responsibilities beyond the scope 
of our chosen profession. Too many of us 
have failed to face up to the responsibilities 
that are ours in maintaining the liberties 
and freedoms established by our forefathers 
and protected on the battlefields of the 
world by generation after generation of 
young Americans. We have been complacent 
and self-satisfied and allowed ruthiess poli- 
ticians to reshape our lives. We are now 
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paying the price for this negligence and will 
continue to pay more and more until we, the 
Secaha nue aaa aneeae to stand up and 
fight for our rights. 
Soon it will be too late to salvage this 
Government from the hands of those who 


If you are not, you had better reexamine 
yourself and find out why you are not. 

In this position of community leadership, 
you are in an excellent position to counsel 
with your neighbors and friends 
the unhealthy state of this Nation and the 
strong tendency of our leaders in government 
to rush blindly and without forethought to- 
ward a socialistic state. You of the medical 
profession have experienced in recent years 
the efforts of governmental leaders to im- 
pose socialized medicine upon your profes- 
sion and upon the people of the United 


- States. 


ee ee ee tion to 
socialized medicine all other Cc 
ideas that are hatched in Washington by the 
politicians. In Mississippi, we will take care 
of our own. I'll pick my own doctor and my 
own hospital and let them prescribe my 
treatment and medicine. I don’t want a 
sewing-machine salesman to dictate my 
medical treatment, no more than you would 
want one to represent you in a court of 
law. I assure you that I am supported in 
my position on socialized medicine by a vast 
majority of the people of the great State of 
Mississippi and I feel certain this attitude 
prevails strongly throughout the Nation. 
Only. a handful of opportunists are pro- 
moting what would be a wperdy to the peo- 
ple of this country. 

For some months now, many people have 
had many things to say about the aging. 
We have had Mr. ForaNp’s proposal for care 
of the aging under social security. We have 
had the so-called administration proposal 
which wrongfully assumed that everyone 
over age 65 was automatically sick and in 
urgent need of health care. More recently, 
we have been told that a compromise pro- 
posal will be advanced by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means would extend 
public assistance to certain categories of the 
aging. As we see this in Mississippi, the 
measure is unnecessary and extravagant. 

None of us needs to be reminded of the 
fallacies of the Forand bill. You in medi- 
cine have spoken most effectively and elo- 
quently in this connection. As a matter of 
fact, I tried to explain this fallacy to the 
people of Mississippi during my campaign 
last year. I am convinced—totally apart 
from any and all political considerations— 
that Federal medicine is totally unnecessary 
for the growing segments of our population 
who are now arbitrarily called ‘the aging. 

We know that monetary income is not in 
itself a sufficient measure of true economic 
means. But, wherever a person is genuinely 
indigent—regardless of age—he is eligible for 
the assistance which we in Mississippi give 
without Federal means. 

We believe that health maintenance is an 
individual responsibility. We further be- 
lieve that this responsibility properly suc- 
ceeds from the individual, to his family, to 
locally sponsored assistance which in no case 
goes beyond the State level. 


Our doctors in Mississippi furnish almost 


~ 300,000 patient days of in-hospital care each 


year. This is done through a meaningful 
liaison between our State government and 
the medical profession in Mississippi with- 
out any Federal funds, 

On many occasions, I have affirmed that we 
will take care of our own and I am happy to 
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make this statement again today. We want 
no Federal program which claim to be a 
cure-all for the real and fancied ills of our 
aging. We know that we can take care of our 
own. We have done so and will continue to 
do 50. 

A few days ago, I was reading some Ameri- 
can history in my study at the Executive 
Mansion in Jackson, when I ran across an 
item by Abraham Lincoln in 1847. 
I feel that it is appropriate that I bring this 
to your attention. I quote now from Mr. 
Lincoln: 

“Inasmuch as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that all such 
things of right belong to those whose labor 
has produced them. But it has so happened, 
in all ages of the world, that some have 
labored, and others without labor enjoyed 
@ large proportion of the fruits. This is 
wrong and should not continue. To secure 
. to each laborer the whole product of his 
labor, or as nearly as possible, is a worthy 
object of any good government.” 

Those words written by Abraham Linccln 
were true then and they are just as true to- 
day. I agree 100 percent with his state- 
ment. 

However, my objection to the current trend 
of the Federal Gov ent away from local 
self-government an@ the rights of indi- 
viduhis and of the sovereign States is not 
based upon what one person or another has 
had to say about the way this Government 
should be run. I stand firmly upon article 
xX of the Constitution of the United States 
and I shall not waver from the wording con- 
tained therein. 

Article X reads as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

These 28 words, written originally into the 
Constitution of the United States, mean 
exactly what they say. Most any normal 
school child could tell you the meaning of 
that simple sentence, even though the black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Washington have at times 
had difficulty in interpreting the words to 
fit the purposes of present-day politicians. 
The Nation’s highest Court, for some strange 
reason, has turned its back upon the Con- 
stitution and previous decisions of the 
Court over a period of many years and flipped 
open foreign-authored sociology books in 
search of fancy words for use in court de- 
cisions. It is a sad day, indeed, when such 
as this occurs in our country, but it has 
happened and, no doubt, will happen again 
unless some restraint is placed upon them 
by the people through the Congress. 

Many people have a mistaken idea as to 
the powers of the Federal Government as 
provided by the Constitution. The United 
States is a creature of the several States. In 
the beginning of this Nation, the then exist- 
ing States met to form a union of States. 
They very carefully delegated certain 
powers—and no more—to the central Gov- 
ernment; the States retained other powers 
and rights for themselves; and still other 
rights were retained by the States for the 
people themselves. The Constitution draws 
clear lines between the rights of the Federal 
Government, the rights of the States, and 
the rights of the individual. 

The situation in which we find ourselves 
at the present is this: The Federal Govern- 
ment, through the hands of greedy politi- 
cians, is usurping the rights of the States 
and the rights of the people without con- 
stitutional authority to do so. The people 
have become the tragic victims of the crea- 
ture to which we gave birth. 

If America is to remain free, her people 
must never submit to any candidate or public 
officeholder to barter away any 


undertaking 
part of our Constitution for political ad- 
vantages. We must resist this shameful be- 
teayal of our national charter. We must 


stand beside the Constitution of the United 
States with drawn sword. We must be ready 
to stand, even at the expense of life itself, 
for individual liberty and freedom, for the 
right of the people to govern themselves. 
The rights of the States and local self-gov- 
ernment are older than the Constitution. 
They existed before the Union was formed 
and were recognized and protected by 
Thomas Jefferson and the other Founding 
Fathers when they wrote the Constitution 
itself. 

The preservation of the prerogatives of the 
people of a sovereign state, their right to deal 
exclusively with domestic problems, and the 
absolute and unqualified denial of a totali- 
tarian State in the United States, are vital 
and intimately affect the welfare of every 
man, woman, and child in America. 

If we lose the rights of the States, which 
safeguard the most precious of all human 
rights—the right to control and govern our- 
selves at home, the right of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness—-then we may ask: 

“For what is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

My friends, if this Nation—the Nation to 
which the world is looking for leadership— 

-abandons the principles of government that 
have given us the capacity to lead; if we 
throw overboard the compass that has guided 
us to the port of greatness; then we are head- 
ed for the rocks of totalitarianism and the 
persecution and cruelties of a totaritarian 
state. 

This is no sectional nor regional matter. 
It is just as important to the people of New 
York and Ohio as it is to the people of Missis- 
sippi and Texas. It is just as important to 
people yet unborn as it is to you and me here 
today. 

We must establish to the satisfaction of 
the world, as well as to politicians of little 
faith at home, that the basic fundamental 
rights of the people of the several sovereign 
states are not for sale and cannot be sold 
or exchanged, even for the Presidency itself. 
I was not elected Governor of Mississippi to 
preside over the liquidation of personal free- 
dom. Eevery section of this Nation, your 
section and my section, favors human rights. 
But it is a fraud on the American people to 
pretend that human rights can long endure 
without constitutional restraint on the power 
of government. 

The proposals to take from you your right 
to deal with your local problems in a way 
that is satisfactory to you, and to invest the 
right to deal with those problems in Wash- 
ington in a way that is wholly unsatisfactory 
to you, is so antagonistic to our form of 
government and so contrary to everything 
that we have stood for since 1775, that it is 
obliged to be totally foreign in concept, un- 
American in principle, and un-Democratic in 
execution. The moment that government 
becomes remote, distant, mysterious, and 
beyond the comprehension of the people 
themselves, danger arises and we subject 
ourselves to the possibility of abuse of power 
and utlimate dictatorship. 

Government essentially is a dangerous 
thing. There fs no truth more fundamental 
than that power seeks always to increase. 
Human nature is a compound of many 
things. Its sole, continuously recurring 
characteristic is the desire deep in the hearts 
of all for power. Government is a dangerous 
thing, and the great leaders of the past (ex- 
cept the military men who have been des- 
pots), the great leaders since there came into 
existence the theory of the rights of men, 
have with universal tongue cautioned the 
people against the danger of power in the 
hands of the Government. 
pletely understood by the great founders of 
this Nation. 

I hope that you will weigh seriously and 
prayerfully the observations which I have 
made in regard to the preservation of the 
rights of the States and the rights of the 
individual. You, in your respective com- 


This was com- . 
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munities, can be the powerful instruments 
that will guarantee the survival of this 
Nation as a nation of freedoms and liberties 
as was the intent of those who founded it. 


Veterans’ Insurance Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting in the Recorp a letter which 
I have written to the Honorable EpirH 
Nourse Rocers regarding her erroneous 
remarks which appear in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 5, 1960, on page 
14706. I trust this ietter will serve to 
correct the misinformation which is 
being disseminated. The letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1960. 
Hon. Eprrm Nourse Rocrrs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am writing regarding 
the erroneous statements which you made on 
the floor of the House on July 5, 1960, which 
appear on page 14706 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


I was not in error when I stated that the 
Subcommittee on Insurance voted unani- 
mously against favorable consideration of 
bills to reopen the national service life insur- 
ance program. The Subcommittee on Insur- 
ance considered this matter on two occasions. 
On March 30, 1960, with 4 out of 5 members 
present it considered all of the insurance 
bills before it, reported four bills and passed 
over the remainder, including the national 
service life insurance bills, without action. 
On April 27, 1960, the subcommittee met with 
all members present for the specific purpose 
of reconsidering the bills to provide for re- 
opening the national service life insurance 
program. At that time the subcommittee 
voted unanimously to defer action on the na- 
tional service life insurance bills. The sub- 
committee made no plans for subsequent re- 
consideration at that meeting. There have 
been no subsequent meetings by the Sub- 
committee on Insurance and there has been 
no discussion by the subcommittee regarding 
reconsideration of these bills. . 

You state that the subcommittee never 
turned down these proposals. This is con- 
trary to the facts. The subcommittee had 
these proposals before it on two separate oc- 
casions and passed over or deferred action. 
In your remarks you expressed the hope that 
I would ask the Committee on Rules to grant 
a rule for the consideration of this legisla- 
tion. You are advised that I took such action 
immediately following my attempt to secure 
a vote on this legislation. 

Both you and the minority clerk received 
notices of all committee and subcommittee 
meetings. Minutes of the committee reflect 
that you did not attend either of the subcom- 
mittee meetings where the action described 
above occurred. Since you did not attend 
the meetings and did not consult the minutes 
of the committee, it seems to me you should 
have at least shown me the courtesy of 
checking these points with me before making 
these tncorrect statements for publication 
in the RECorD. 


I expect to place this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD to correct your erroneous 
inference of July 5. 

' Sincerely yours, 
OLIn E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 
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Rumanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 15, 1960, a large rally was held 
in Carpatina Hall, Cleveland, to com- 
memorate Rumanian Independence Day. 
It was 15 years ago last March 6 that the 
Russian Communists destroyed the free 
government of that old and honored na- 
tion and imposed upon the Rumanian 
people a form of tyranny which is com- 
pletely alien to their rich culture, tradi- 
tions, and love for human freedom. De- 
spite these years of occupation and de- 
spoiling of their heritage, the people of 
Rumania stand as stanch allies of the 
West. It is fitting, therefore, that this 
Rumanian national independence ob- 
servance should be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in order that the people of Ru- 
mania would be reassured that the 
American people have not forgotten 
them, and that we look forward to a 
restoration of their freedom and na- 
tional independence. 

I was privileged to address this rally 
and to reassure Rumanians living in the 
free world and those in the homeland 
that we have not and shall not forget 
their fight for freedom. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert my address in the 
RECORD: 

RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


May 10 is a day of great importance to 
Rumanian people everywhere in the world 
because it is Rumanian Independence Day. 
In these days it has special significance be- 
cause the people of Rumania have been 
robbed of their national independence by the 
Russian imperialists. It was 15 years last 
March 6 that the Russians destroyed the free 
government of that old and honored nation 
and imposed upon the Rumanian people a 
form of government which is completely 
alien to their rich culture, traditions, and 
love for human freedom. In the darkness 
of those 15 years the people of Rumania 
have never lost faith in the destiny of their 
nation. They remain convinced that justice 
will triumph throughout the world—that the 
cause of freemen will prevail in the affairs 
of nations and that Rumania will rise once 
again in all the splendor and beauty of her 
ancient civilization. It is this dedication, 
this unwavering conviction, which holds the 
people of Rumania in an unbreakable al- 
liance with the people of the United States 
and all other free countries. 

The people of Rumania will be prohibited 
from celebrating this memorable day by the 
alien government which has been imposed 
upon them by the masters of the new im- 
perialism in Moscow. No public observance 
of this day will be allowed because the Rus- 
sians are dedicated to destroying all hope 
for a return of national independence and 
because such public manifestations carry the 
possibility of getting out of hand so far as 
the occupiers are concerned. However, the 
Rumanian people will find ways to observe 
this historic day, despite the efforts to pre- 
vent them from doing so. What rests firmly 
in the hearts of men cannot be wiped out by 
the order of a dictator. 
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Rumanians in the free world will properly 
celebrate this day. I am happy and proud 
that in my district one of the most signifi- 
cant of these celebrations is taking place to- 
day. Free Rumanians will carry high the 
hopes of the captive people of Rumania. 
They will, as in the past, remind all those who 
love freedom ‘that these past 15 years of 
darkness have strengthened the determina- 
tion of the Rumanian people to regain their 
national independence. In this they will 
be performing a service for their adopted 
country, the United States, because the cause 
of peace with justice requires the dedication 
of all our citizens. 

Tomorrow the second summit conference 
will open in Paris. There a contest will take 
place between men who represent the cause 
of human freedom and those who lead the 
cause of slavery for all mankind. This will 
= a test of justice as the foundation for 

a lasting peace; that is, justice for all na- 
tions and all people. The one paramount 
issue, the issue which rises above all others 
at the Paris Conference, is that of political 
status quo. The spotlight of public atten- 
tion has been focused upon such issues as 
disarmament, a ban on nuclear weapons, the 
future status of Berlin and a free and united 
Germany. + as these issues are, 
they avoid the critical question of human 
rights, the rights of nations, and the un- 
natural division of humanity by the Russian 
Communists. 

It is clear beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the Russians are going to Paris with 
but one objective in mind. That objective 
is to force the free-world leaders to accept 
& political status quo; that is, to put a stamp 
of finality upon their empire of captive na- 
tions. Nor can there be any doubt that the 
Russian leaders desperately need this recog- 
nition. A serious internal crisis grips the 
vast empire of the Russian Communists. 
It is not an economic crisis, even though 
there is a critical shortage of food and con- 
sumer goods throughout the empire. It is 
not a crisis at the top, resulting from the 
constant struggle for total power which is 
the common characteristic of the regime. 
It is a political crisis brought on by the 
failure of the Communist regime to win the 
confidence and support of the people and 
the corresponding demand by the non-Rus- 
sian peoples of the empire for a complete 
change in the order of things. The eld order 
of Russian imperial communism is bank- 
rupt. It is centuries behind the needs and 
aspirations of the common man. Its failures 
are well known to those who are its captives. 
The need for drastic change to avoid total 
collapse is evident to all who are confined 
behind the Iron Curtain, including Khru- 
shchevy and his crowd. It is beyond the 
ability of Russian imperial communism to 
grant the changes necessary to avoid the 
great human explosion which is in the mak- 
ing. If the Communist leaders grant the 
changes demanded by the realities of life 
they will open the floodgates to their own 
destruction. They cannot possibly accom- 
modate their system to the changes needed 
to preserve the empire. The leaders in Mos- 
cow recognize these hard facts of life and 
are accordingly going to use the Paris Con- 
ference as a temporary remedy for their in- 
ternal crisis. ; 

They seek to cause the nations of the free 
world to associate with them in efforts to 
preserve the empire. The Russians insist 
that the captive peoples must be made to 
realize that there is a finality to their un- 
happy state of life, that there is no hope for 
their future, that they must make their 
peace with communism and adjust to the 
imposed peace of Moscow. 

The Russian leaders also need a legal 
license to employ whatever methods become 





necessary to hold the 


empire together. 
feel they must neutralize the conscience of 


the West so that there can be no ic pro- 
test or legal proceedings in the United Na- 
tions against such future actions as they may 
find necessary, including’ 


the free world to underwrite at Paris. 
So, to secure these objectives the Russians 
propose a status quo and Khrushchev has 
announced that this will be his goal at the 
Paris meeting. 
Now the question is how will the leaders of 


: 
d 
s 
: 
i 
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might do, or not do to prevent a Russian 
victory on this critical issue. However, it is 
clear to all that if 
fails to raise in 
nations to self-determination, 


which will take 


ing for a status quo, even to the point of 
@ permanently divided Germany. It is un- 


clear on this issue regardless 
Britain and France elect to do about it. 


item, the future of Rumania is involved in 
the issue of status quo which has been 
created by Khrushchev. Nor is status quo 
likely. to become an agenda item but it will 
hang over all the proceedings and discus- 
sions at Paris. It is the unavoidable issue. 


These are fitting thoughts for this Ru- 
mania Independence Day commemoration. 
Those of us who have fought for the rights 
of the Rumanian Nation, for justice for all 
the nations of the world, do not give lip 
service to this cause. More than words are 
needed. Political action must be given to 
this cause. I, therefore, have urged President 
Eisenhower to seize the initiative at Paris, 
to flush out into the open the issue of status 
quo, to disclaim any degree of acceptance of 
status quo for the American people, and to 
rekindle the hopes of suffering millions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain by a firm advocacy of 
the rights of all nations to self-government, 
to freedom, and to national independence. 

Let us pray that President. Eisenhower will 
lead all free nations of the world in a suc- 
cessful fight for the right of self-determina- 
tion for all nations and people. Such posi- 
tive, affirmative, political action will enable 
the great nation of Rumania to determine its 
down destiny and to take its proper place 
among the free nations of the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


‘Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently conducted an opinion poll among 
my constituents of the Seventh District 
of Indiana. I believe the tabulation of 
the responses will be of interest and sig- 
nificance to my colleagues. 

Continued stiff opposition to commu- 
nism is supported by Seventh District 
voters. Despite recent threats of Rus- 
sia and the attempts of some Americans 
to belittle our own strength, voters show 
no inclination to back down to the Rus- 
sians. Many say such a retreat would 
lead to our eventual collapse. 

One of the questions asked if the 
United States should retreat. from its 
position in West Berlin, where the free 
world forces show the day-to-day living 
contrasts with life under communism 
in East Berlin. Despite Khrushchev’s 
ultimatums, 95 percent of those respond- 
ing said the United States should not 
abandon West Berlin. Less than 2 per- 
ene se Sans seiadenw sma 3. per- 


should not; 7 percent were undecided. 

Opinion is sharply divided on the 
adequacy of our defense spending—42 
percent believe the United States should 
spend more money for national defense; 
43 percent said no more should be spent 
and 15 percent ventured no opinion. 

About three-fourths of those respond- 
ing favor reduced funds for foreign aid 
projects. Of the 19 percent who do not 
favor a cut, many commented that our 
aid programs should be better directed 
and administered. 

Dissatisfaction with the Cuban regime 
of Fidel Castro has grown daily. This 
was evidenced in answers to a question 
as to whether the United States should 
eontinue to pledge to buy about one- 
third of our sugar requirements from 
Cuba at prices above the world level. 
The percent of people favoring our with- 
drawal from such egreements has grown 
steadily to an average of 88 percent: 7 
percent believe we should continue to try 
to work with the Cubans through such 
agreements, and 5 percent had no 
opinion. 

There is increasing awareness of the 
problems created for domestic industry 
by the imports from countries where 
labor rates are much lower than those 
in the United States: 73 percent of those 
replying favor import controls to protect 
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local industries from foreign ecompeti- 
tion; 18 percent are opposed to such 
quotas; and 9 percent did not respond. 

As a further indication of public senti- 
ment in the defense and foreign affairs 
field, I asked if we should retain the 
Connally amendment which allows this 
country to reject the jurisdiction of the 
World Court. This issue is apparently 
not well understood by a large segment 
of the general public, for 26 percent said 
they had no opinion on this question; 61 
percent favor retention of the Connally 
amendment; 13 percent favor its repeal. 

Seventh District voters have strongly 
endorsed a proposal I put forth concern- 
ing the possibility of supporting schools 
by returning to each State a part of the 
Federal cigarette tax collected in that 
State—85 percent of those responding 
to a question about this said they favor 
such a program; 8 percent are opposed, 
and 7 percent have no opinion. 

This was one of the most clear-cut 
responses on the questions affecting cer- 
tain aspects of our domestic policies, and 
quite frankly the response surprised me. 
For years there have been insistent 
claims that our school systems required 
more financial support than could be 
maintained by local real estate taxes. 
Yet there has been strong opposition to 
Federal support on the grounds that it 
would lead to control and regimentation 
of our schools. This alternative, which 
would merely refund the money to the 
States and require that it be spent for 
education, guarantees that local school 
authorities would remain free and au- 
tonomous. In addition, questions as to 
whether such money should go for class- 
room construction only or should be used 
for teachers’ salaries, whether it should 
be restricted to public schools or shared 
with parochial and private schools, could 
be left to the discretion of the States. 
The Federal Government would only in- 
sist that it be spent in the educational 
system of the State according to its pro- 
grams. 
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Opinion was not so decided on the sub- 
ject of Government-sponsored medical 
eare for social security retirees. This 
referred to the Forand bill, which has 
been rejected on two occasions, and by 
a large margin, in the House Committee 
on Ways and Means: 36 percent favor 
some such program; 57 percent are op- 
tenes and 7 percent indicate no opin- 
on. 

The much-discussed soil bank was also 
the subject of a wide difference of opin- 
ion. Among those who checked that 
they are engaged in farming, 45 percent 
favor expansion of the soil bank to about 
60 million acres, which experts say would 
reduce production sufficiently to meet 
consumption and thus avoid the prob- 
lems of surplus production; 45 percent 
of those in farming oppose this; and 10 
percent express no opinion. 

Among those not in farming, 25 per- 
cent gave no comment; 21 percent favor 
the expanded program, and 54 percent 
are opposed. 

Deficit financing is frowned upon by a 
majority of Seventh District voters: 81 
percent say we should limit national ex- 
penditures to balance the budget; 12 per- 
cent say we should not be bound to stay 
within income; and 7 percent are with- 
out a firm opinion. 

The question of the loyaity oath which 
is required of students requesting aid 
under the National Defense Education 
Act elicited much interest. The repeal of 
the loyalty oath requirement is favored 
by 17 percent; 76 percent oppose its 
repeal. 

In addition to the thousands of letters, 
telegrams, and phone calls I receive and 
the many persona] visits I make through- 
out the district, I have found these polls 
of great value in assessing voter senti- 
ment. I am encouraged by the wide and 
favorable response to this questionnaire 
and I am gratified by the careful atten- 
tion given to the answers. 

The results of the poll follow: 
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Address by Robert H. Eagle Before Or- 
ganization Meeting of the Federal Sup- 
ply Management Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my privilege to hear a discussion 
by Robert H. Eagle, a comparatively 
young man who is in the employ of our 
Government, on the subject of a need for 
“Federal supply management.” The 
field covered in the discussion involved 
the fields of procurement, distribution, 
utilization of supplies and equipment, 
and the storage thereof. 

I was much encouraged to note that 
a number of employees of the Govern- 
ment were interested in this mat- 
ter, thinking that they could save a great 
deal of money for the Government in the 
respective fields mentioned above. This, 
of course, coincided with the conclusion 
recently disclosed by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Military Procurement. 

Among the ideas that struck me par- 
ticularly was that the whole supply man- 
agement field in the Federal Govern- 
ment could be revolutionized and in so 
doing there would be a resulting con- 
structive impact on the national econ- 
omy, as the U.S. Government is the 
largest procurer of supplies and equip- 
ment in the world. We know that the 
Commission found that there is a fail- 
ure in keeping records and that in many 
instances the Government has bought 
too much.of the wrong thing. 

Now, after this discussion I was given 
a copy of the talk which Robert H. Eagle 
gave before the organization meeting of 
the Federal Supply Management Asso- 
ciation. I think his ideas are worthy of 
consideration by all Members of the Con- 
gress. Therefore, I ask that they be 
printed following my remarks in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress Brrore ORGANIZATION MEETING OF 
THE FEDERAL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, JUNE 28, 1960 

(By Robert H. Eagle) 

We in this room have it in our power to 
set into motion a chain of events which 
could revolutionize the whole field of sup- 
ply management in the Federal Govern- 
ment—the procurement, distribution, and 
utilization of supplies and equipment. The 
fact that supply management in the Fed- 
eral Government needs professionalizing lies 
not only in the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment too often spends too much for 
what it buys, although this is a part of the 
story (as recently disclosed by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Military Procurement) ; 
or that the Federal Government buys too 
much of the wrong thing and not enough of 
the right thing, although this is also a part 
of the story; or that too often decisions are 
based not on need but on irrelevant or non- 
economic considerations. Again, this is not 
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the whole story, ee SES PUNE ee 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT AND ENGINEERING 


Perhaps we can throw light on the supply 
management situation by comparing it with 
another profession—engineering. People be- 
lieve, and rightfully so, that bridges must be 
built in such a way that the likelihood of 
collapse under specified strains is mini- 
mized. We expect engineers to give compe- 
tent consideration to such pertinent factors 
as stresses and strains, relative strength and 
economy of materials, and the like. We 
think office buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment should be constructed solidly and pre- 
cisely, according to engineering y icatanat 
We would not ¢ think of throwing togeth 
in a hapherzard manner these papeleel 
things that serve important human purposes 
without carefully planned and 
blueprints and specifications, without tests 
and analyses of a complex and intricate na- 
ture and character. 

The products, buildings, machinery, and 
technological devices of all kinds which are 
basic to our present culture would be im- 
possible without knowledge and application 
of scientific and technological principles; 
yet is not the economy, upon which all these 
physical phenomena rest, more fundamental, 
though perhaps less tangible? Simply be- 
cause the technical complexity of the pro- 
curement, distribution, and utilization of re- 
sources and supplies is not apparent to the 
layman, this is no reason for us 
in these activities to be ignorant of the 
scientific nature of our functions or to ignore 
them. 

The nature and characteristics of supply 
management are as complex and technical 
as those involved in the production and 
construction of equipment and machinery, 
transportation facilities, and the like. The 
allocation of resources and the management 
of materials should not be considered sep- 
arately from the uses to which these re- 
sources are pus The means and ends are 
interrelated. 


IMPACT OF SUPPLY MANAGEMENT DECISIONS 


The impact of the decisions of supply 
managers on the economy is such that the 
wellbeing of our country is involved. What 
can we have in the way of machinery, equip- 
ment, defense, schools, and all that makes 
our modern civilization worthwhile—what 
can we have if the decisions of those who 
allocate the basic resources that comprise 
these physical assets result in a continuous 
waste and misuse of these resources? 

In view of the constant search for suffi- 
cient funds for defense and education, for 
example, the need for the best possible allo- 
cation of resources is apparent. You and I 
and our colleagues collectively constitute the 
largest group making the biggest number and 
dollar value of decisions determining the use 
and distribution of resources. 





ment overnight. But what we can do is to 
ourselves, ® more 


‘Then as a recognized group of 
in the same category as engineers, the sig- 
nificance of professional advice and 


committee believes that 


Your organizing 
the scientific approach — to the prob- 
lems of supply 


opinionated. Far from it; but they succeed 
in their work only to the degree they sub- 
ordinate their personal prejudices to an ob- 
jective approach. The key word here is 
succeed, and we can succeed only on the 
same basis, by ever striving toward the 
of objectivity, clear thinking, factual analy- 
sis, and experimentation—in short, profes- 
sionalism. 

Scientists are concerned about the caliber 
and quality of arguments advanced for or 
against a given proposition. They are not 
concerned about rank or personality. To 
the extent that science would get bogged 
down in personality considerations or per- 
sonal opinion it would become lost and 
meaningless. It would disappear. 

That we should all embrace and endorse 
the scientific approach in this association 
does not mean that the same level of educa- 
tion and experience is required of each mem- 
ber. Far from it. What it does mean is that 


ih 


-each member within his individual capacity 


strive to live up to these aims and ideals in 
his professional life. Actually no one is ex- 
pected to meet these standards absolutely 
and no human being can—not even 

world’s greatest scientist. Human beings in 
our present stage of development just aren’t 
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made that way. But there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between establishing such 
goals and standards, and striving to live up 
to them, and testing our relative progress 
in meeting these goals—there’s all the differ- 
ence between that approach and just drift- 
ing along from day to day in a haphazard 
fashion. 
NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY 

Why is it necessary and important for sup- 
ply management people to have a profes- 
sional society? Without the cooperation and 
stimulus gained through associating with 
our colleagues in other agencies, it is diffi- 

cult, if not impossible, to maintain a clear 
perspective of our daily activities. An as- 
sociation such as this enables us to com- 
pare and contrast our methods with others, 
to see alternative ways of doing our jobs, 
and to determine whether our present pro- 
cedures can be improved. Different ap- 
proaches to our problems and new solutions 
come to light as a result of the forums pro- 
vided by a professional society. Can we af- 
ford not to have this kind of collaboration? 

We have many skeptics to convince, and 
we must convince them on the basis of facts, 

logic and evidence. To do this, we must 
constitute ourselves an information bureau 
as well as a fact-finding commission. Only 
in this way can we hope to revolutionize 
supply management in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

PROFESSIONAL DISCUSSIONS 

Freedom of speech is essential to a scien- 

tific approach, and a professional society 
provides a kind of freedom of expression that 
is not generally available to us in our every- 
day activities. In a professional society, dis- 
senters from a majority position are not 
ostracized or put into a deepfreeze. Why 
is this freedom of expression so important? 
Its importance is exemplified by the differ- 
ence between a pointless, aimless “bull ses- 
sion” and a professional discussion. The 
kind and quality of the discussion is the 
key. 
There is a big difference between merely 
asserting a personal belief, and defending 
one’s position on the basis of logic and evi- 
dence. There is a big difference between say- 
ing, for example, “Supply management is an 
art and not a science”, and saying, “I believe 
that supply management is largely a matter 
of intuition and experience because of the 
nature of the case. I believe that principles 
and theories do not apply, because the char- 
acteristics of supply management being 
chaotic, haphazard, uncertain, the prob- 
ems that arise from such a situation do not 
lend themselves to logical analysis.” 

The last statement is at least subject to 
intelligent discussion and objective evalua- 
tion, simply because the premises on which 
the statement is based are laid bare, and the 
reasons for the speaker’s position explicitly 
stated. Then the participants can go ahead 
and consider each piece of the argument and 
test it against known facts and specific situ- 
ations and thus arrive at a more enlightened 
viewpoint. 

I, for one, would argue with the position 
just stated, but since the reasons for that 
position are clearly given and the alleged 
facts itemized, one has something concrete 
and tangible to discuss, instead of a mere 
personal prejudice or opinion. 
3S SUPPLY MANAGEMENT A SCIENTIFIC FIELD? 

Supply are beginning to realize 
that the movement of supplies and equip- 
ment from their primary sources to ultimate 
destinations involves many interrelated 
numerical values. These quantities, prices, 
costs, and distances must be considered col- 
lectively in order to provide maximum serv- 

- ice at minimum cost. 

In discussing the scientific nature of sup- 
ply management one could, for example, 

point out that in the realm of inventory 
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management, replenishable stock levels 
fluctuate up and down, and that in order to 
exercise some control, certain maximums 
and minimums are established based on spe- 
cific considerations, including procurement 
costs, holding costs, lead times, and avail- 
ability objectives. Further analysis reveals 
functional interrelationships among all ele- 
ments of supply. A change in any one of 
these factors may affect all or most of the 
others. This kind of a reply would be per- 
tinent to a statement that supply manage- 
ment is not susceptible to analysis. This 
kind of discussion, rather than a mere airing 
of prejudices and opinions, illustrates the 
objective approach. 

It is expected of any kind of scientist or 
professional that he support his position 
with logic and evidence; that his resistance 
to a proposal be not mere resistance to 
change, but be directed to the foundations 
on which a proposition rests, as to its sound- 
ness or realism or importance, or to the 
alleged facts and the evaluation of them, or 
to gaps or inconsistencies in the chain of 
reasoning. 

In other words, this scientific approach 
means putting all the cards on the table and 
not concealing important considerations for 
personal or political expedience. In a pro- 
fessional society, a soundly considered and 
clearly presented minority position is wel- 
come. 

ORDERLY CHANGE 


The scientific approach has brought into 
being the technological and scientific age we 
know today. This is the environment in 
which we have to operate, and what we are 
proposing is to carry this very same approach, 
this spirit of inquiry, testing, comparison, 
discussion, into our complex fields of supply 
and property management. The scientific 
approach recognizes the ever-present rela- 
tionship between cause and consequences as 
the context within which all progressive 
changes have been made and must be made. 

We must recognize the inevitability of 
change in technology, production, and taste, 
but in order to work most effectively with 
the changeable, we must also recognize those 
things that never change. Changes that ig- 
nore basic principles are not feasible because 
they eventually result in chaos and turmoil. 
Operating in accordance with the laws and 
values that are changeless enables change to 
be progress, brought about rationally, based 
on principle, and consciously directed to- 
ward the enduring goals of mankind. What 
we want is purposeful change in contrast to 
purposeless drifting, a meaningless ebbing 
and flowing. 

The task we have assigned ourselves is big 
and important. If we do not succeed, we 
have only ourselves to blame. The purpose 
of this association is to better enable our- 
selves to shoulder our own responsibilities. 

We are confronted with only three funda- 
mental choices: Changes for the better, the 
status quo, or retrogression. 
be? 


Statement of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
at Governors’ Conference, June 29, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
June 29, 1960, the Governor of New York, 


Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller, participated 
in a discussion at the Governors’ con- 


Which shall it 
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ference in Glacier National Park, Mont., 
dealing with the issue of health benefits 
for the aged. In his statement, Gover- 
nor Rockefeller presented a detailed out- 
line of the kind of legislation which 
would best meet this serious preblem. 
Despite some differences in details, the 
Rockefeller position is basically the same 
as that taken by the McNamara bill 
which I have been very happy to co- 
sponsor. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of 
Governor Rockefeller’s statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Gov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
PREPARED FOR DISCUSSION AT THE GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE, MANY GLACIER HOTEL, GLACIER 
NaTIONAL PARK, MONT., WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
29, 1960 
The provision and equitable financing of 

adequate medical care for our senior citizens 

is one of the great unsolved problems of our 

Nation. 

Those over 65 years of age constitute a 
substantial, steadily growing and predom- 
inantly low-income segment of the popula- 
tion. 

By 1975, there will be 22 million Americans 
over 65 years of age, or more than 10 percent 
of the then population. Yet, while the eld- 
erly are increasing in number, their ability 
to be economically self-sufficient through 
employment is decreasing. The proportion 
of older workers in the labor force has de- 
creased from nearly 75 percent of those over 
65 in 1890 to about 35 percent in 1958. 

The net result is that, according to Gov- 
ernment estimates for the year 1957, only 
about 20 percent of our senior citizens have 
incomes of more than $2,000 a year—and 60 
percent of them receive less than $1,000 a 
year. ‘These figures include social security 
payments received. 

These senior citizens require, on the aver- 
age, two to three times more medical care 
than the rest of the population. Many have 
special need for long-term institutional care. 
Estimates for 1958 indicated that 78 percent 
of those over 65 were afflicted with one or 
more chronic diseases. In spite of the great 
need of the aged for health insurance pro- 
tection, nearly 60 percent of them have no 
health insurance at all, and of the remaining 
40 percent who do, the coverage is fre- 
quently inadequate to meet the demands of 
chronic illness. 

These facts constitute a human problem of 
major proportions. A substantial portion of 
the burden of providing necessary health 
services falls upon dwindling savings, upon 
relatives, and upon public welfare, or upon 
hospitals, and the medical profession 
through charity treatment. 

The magnitude of the problem is under- 
scored by the fact that in New York State 
alone there are sonre 83,000 persons aged 65 
or over receiving care in hospitals or nursing 
homes at State expense, 

All too often, a lack of funds may discour- 
age the elderly from seeking the early care 
and preventive treatment so essential to mit- 
igating the effects of illness and prolonging 
life. Many of those living on small social 
security payments or pensions or annuities 
may face—or feel that they face—a choice 
between paying the rent or seeking health 
care—often with tragic results. 

There is substantial reason to doubt that 
commercial insurance carriers or voluntary 
health insurance organizations can ever hope 
to meet the total health insurance needs of 
the aged as matters now stand. 

From the standpoint of the older persons 
themselves, such insurance is often too ex- 
pensive for their limited incomes or is un- 
available because of existing illness or for 
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other reasons. Recognizing this, the New 
York Legislature recently passed a law at 
my request mandating the conversion of 
group health insurance policies to indi- 
vidual policies upon retirement at premium 
levels not exceeding 120 percent of prior 
payments. This measure represents a major 
advance, but not a complete solution. No 
one State can solve this problem alone. It 
is. essentially a national problem. 

From the carrier standpoint, health in- 
surance for the aged is likely to be a most 
unprofitable type of business unless pre- 
mium costs can be spread over all age groups. 
The latter is difficult in the competitive, 
experience-rating conditions which exist in 
the insurance industry. 

For voluntary plans, there are serious fi- 
nancial problems in providing such cover- 
age. In 1958, for example, I am advised that 
the Philadelphia Blue Cross collected $3.5 
million in premiums from its 65-and-over 
subscribers and paid out $9.7 million to meet 
their hospital bills. Had the Blue Cross not 
spread this loss among all its subscribers, 
the premiums of the older subscribers would 
have been prohibitively high. At the same 
time, the increasing numbers of such high- 
cost subscribers not only raise costs for ev- 
eryone, but threaten the very existence of 
the Blue Cross system. 

It is now clear that some type of Federal 
Government action is meeded to solve this 
problem—a fact recognized in the wide 
variety of plans now under consideration 
in the Congress. In 1954, as Under Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, I 
participated in developing an administra- 
tion proposal for limited Government in- 
volvement through a Federal reinsurance 
system to assist voluntary hexlth plans in 
undertaking broadened protection, includ- 
ing improved protection of the aged. The 
proposal was not adopted by Congress. Since 
then, the problem has become no. less acute. 

The issue has ceased to be whether to do 
anything at all. The issue is how best~to 
do what so obviously needs to be done. 

And the issue is immediate. Last Thurs- 
day, the House of Representatives passed a 
bill contemplating some medical care bene- 
fits, through Federal grants sharing costs 
with States, provided on a basis of need. 
This is an extremely limited measure—seem- 
ingly in the nature of an election-year stop- 
gap. There is substantial evidence that the 
Senate during the coming week will begin 
serious consideration of expanding this 
measure into a comprehensive effort to meet 
the problem, I sincerely hope that this is 
the case. 

Of the various proposed programs of health 
insurance for the aged, the best known are 
the Forand bill and the administration bill. 
There are many differences between these two 
bills, but the fundamental difference is in the 
two approaches to financing the proposed 
benefits. The Forand bill would increase the 
social security payroll tax to encompass 
health insurance for those over 65, while the 
administration bill proposes a Federal-State 
program of health insurance for older per- 
sons, paid for primarily by general tax 
revenues of the Federal and State govern- 
ments, but with the older persons them- 
selves (other than those of public assistance) 
paying an enrollment fee of $24 a year. 

As a businessman concerned with employee 
welfare, as Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and as Governor of New 
York, I have been concerned with the health 
insurance question for many years. It seems 
to me that there are four grave weaknesses 
in the Forand measure, 

1. The Forand bill would not provide 
health insurance coverage for any of the 4 
million persons now over 65 years of age 
who are not included in the social security 
system. 

2. It lacks any element of choice and 
would therefore tend to stifle further devel- 
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opment of voluntary health insurance for the 


gram would be under centralized Federal 
control with no flexibility for accommodation 
to varying conditions in the different States. 

4. It fails to provide the standards needed 
to maintain the quality essential to good 
medical care. 

In the administration bill, the basic flaw 
is the method of financing, which I regard 
as fiscally unsound. Instead of extending a 
proven contributory system of insurance— 
the administration bill provides subsidies 
from the general revenues, shared by the 
States and the Federal Government under 
an equalization formula. 

Under a contributory system a definite 
percentage of the cost is born by those who 
ultimately receive the benefits, This pro- 
vides a built-in safeguard against the con- 
stant pressure for irresponsible and extrav- 


agant additions to the scheme which is - 


politically difficult to resist. The admin- 
istration plan would be particularly vulner- 
able to such pressure, based as it is on the 
concept of subsidy. 

The financing of the administration plan 
also would represent a serious financial drain 
on the States; New York, for example, would 
have to allocate to the program nearly 10 
percent of its current State purposes budget 
if it participated. It is likely that a number 
of States would decide not to participate at 
all, as would be their right. 

In addition, the administration bill has 
“means test," deductible and coinsurance 
features unrealistically limiting benefits and 
requiring cumbersome and costly administra- 
tive mechanisms in all 50 States. It does, 
however, provide for minimum standards of 
care and its benefits would come closer to 
meeting the medical care needs of the aged 
than do those of the Forand bill. 

What, then, are the elements of a work- 
able approach? In my judgment, we must 
begin with the principle that our basic re- 
liance for health insurance protection for 
the population as a whole should be volun- 
tary health insurance. But, recognizing the 
special problem of insuring the health of the 
aged, I believe Congress should enact a pro- 
gram based on the principles I shall set 
forth. 

In considering these principles, we should 
keep in mind that taxes levied by the Gov- 
ernment to support a health insurance sys- 
tem are equally compulsory, whether they 
are in the form of general revenue taxes or 
earmarked payroll taxes. Hence, the alleged 
distinction between plans on the basis of 
“voluntary” versus “compulsory” is, in my 
opinion, both illusory and irrelevant insofar 
as financing is concerned. As to the volun- 
tary or compulsory nature of the receipt of 
benefits, I shall comment further. 

The principles I advocate are these: 

1. Health insurance should be provided for 
as many as possible over 65 without refer- 
ence to a means test. 

The concept of an “earned benefit’’ result- 
ing from a contributory system is an impor- 
tant one to retain—one which stresses indi- 
vidual initiative and dignity in our society. 

2. The basic mechanism for achieving this 
should be the contributory social insurance 
system, supported by payroll taxes, which 
exists in the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system. A separate “health bene- 
fit trust fund” should be established in this 
system to account for the taxes received and 
benefits paid. 

This well-administered system bas proved 
to be effective and economical, Its contribu- 
tory nature has been completely accepted 
and is, indeed, strongly supported by em- 
Ployees as well as their employers. 

3. The full payroll-tax increase required to 
finance the additional health benefits should 
be enacted at the same time as the new 
benefits. 


1 percent for employees and tbe seme amount 
or employers. 
a Some 4 million persons over age 65 are 


payments, paid from Federal, State, and local 
general revenues. A second group among 
these 4 million are receiving retirement 
benefits from the civil service, railroad re- 
tirement, or other programs, A third group 
receive their support from other 
resources or are dependent on others for 
their support. s 

Those older persons not. eligible for bene- 
fits under the OASDIT : must, neverthe- 
less, have comparable th insurance pro- 
tection available to them. 

I believe that the Federal should 
permit payments into the separate health 
benefit trust fund for the purchase of the 
same health protection for these persons as 
would be available to retired OASDI bene- 
ficiaries. The Pe deena ae should 
match according to a formula payments 
which an individual § Stale whites to provide 
to assist its older en not ieee for 
OASDI in purchasing the OASDI health bene- 
fits. The Federal Government would also, of 


grants for old-age payments, in- 
cluding those for medical care purposes. | 
5. eligible for the 


receiving a special “cash benefit 
added to His regular social check, 
provided he presented that he car- 


ried a health insurance policy at least 
equivalent to the protection afforded by the 
statutory benefits, 

This option would give the benefit phase 
of the program, as distinct from the financ- 
ing phase, a truly voluntary nature. It 
would carriers 


tinue such plans after retirement. 

6. The program should provide at its out- 
set for hospitalization, nursing home care 
and visiting nurse services; with additional 
benefits to be added as experience may indi- 
cate their desirability and feasibility. 

A benefit schedule offering more total days 
of care according to the proportion spent 
in nursing home care and visiting nurse 
services would encourage beneficaries to use 
less costly facilities as soon as their medical 
condition permitted. 

Early diagnostic services should be added 
to the benefits as soon as possible, to help 
minimize instances of hospitalization. Sub- 
sequently, it should be found possible to 
cover broader forms of organized home-care 
services, the costs of certain drugs, surgery, 
and possibly other physician services. 

7. A State agency should be chosen or 
established to maintain standards set by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

This agency would make reimbursement 
to hospitals, nursing homes, and visiting 
nurse services on the basis of actual costs. 
The agency would review and certify rates 
for payment based on actual cost as deter- 
mined by uniform cost accounting methods, 
It would certify expenditures under the pro- 
gram and maintain a continuing review of 
— within the State. 

This program should be regarded as only 
one part—though a major part—of a larger 
overall effort to make better provision for . 
our senior citizens who have already made 
their great contribution to our ae oe 


aged ranks as an important aspect of their 
well-being. But a sound health insurance 
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In the achievement of these objectives, 
our elder citizens deserve decisive and 
prompt action. 


The Legislative Representative of the 
WCTU Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including herewith “The 
Washington Letter,” by Mrs. Glenn G. 
Hays, representative, bureau of legisla- 
tion, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Her report is interesting and is 
worth the serious consideration of those 
who read the ConcresstonaL REcorD. 
Mrs. Hays is doing outstanding service 
on behalf of her organization. She has 
our commendation.. Her article follows: 

THE WASHINGTON LETTER 
(By Mrs. Gienn G. Hays, representative, 
bureau of legislation) 
THE AIRLINE BILLS 


Congress will be closing its present session 
when this issue of the Union Signal comes 
to you, so you will have a later report on 
S. 14382 and H.R. 1075. The latter is still on 
the agenda of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Since the House acted favor- 
ably on similar legislation in 1957, it is as- 
sumed tht the bill will pass if it can receive 
the attention of the entire House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

On May 18 the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee recommended 8S. 1432 favorahly 
to the full committee. On May 25 the full 
committee discussed the bill, but did not 
act on it. Instead, a hearing was scheduled 
for June 16 for the purpose of hearing 
General Quesada, administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, explain why his agency 
feels that its new ruling is a sufficient safe- 
guard. 

During the 2-hour hearing, representatives 
of two airlines, National and Continental, 
were heard in opposition to the bill in ad- 
dition to Mr. Quesada. Representatives of 
the Airline Pilots’ Association and Senator 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, of Kansas, spoke and 
placed in the record statements in support 
of S. 1432. Senator Strom THURMOND, of 
South Carolina; Senator E. L. BartT.ert, of 
Alaska; and Senator ScHOEPPEL brought out 
evidence in support of S. 1432 by their 
searching questions during the course of the 
hearing. Senators Moss, of Utah, and CarL- 
son, of Kansas, filed statements in support 
of S. 1432. Senators Enciz, of California, 
and Scotr, of Pennsylvania, members of the 
committee, participated in the discussion 
and questioning. 

Presumably, S. 1432 will again be placed 
on the agenda of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for considera- 
tion when the report of the June 16 hearing 
has been printed for their study. Letters 
from homefolk will be an t+ and 

a@ deciding facter. If you have fol- 
directives in previous issues of the 


Union Signal, your own Senators and Senator 
LyNpDON B. JoHNsoN have heard your opin- 
ion that action on 8S. 1432 is vital during this 
session. 

MORE LIQUOR TO DRINK 


The distillers of this country apparently 
produced almost 145 million gallons of 
whisky in 1959, and they are looking forward 
with confidence to 1960 and the years 
throughout the “fabulous sixties.” One 
commentator in a liquor publication gave 
an optimistic forecast, “All grains, including 
corn, rye, and barley malt are in excellent 
supply and at reasonably low prices. Water 
is plentiful, labor is plentiful and the spring 
of 1960 looks favorable to whisky making, 
at a reasonable cost.” 

Spirits magazine believes that 1960 will 
be the greatest year yet for the hard liquor 
interests, “greatest in sales, greatest in pro- 
duction, greatest in favor as a normal part 
of American life.” They see the decade of 
the sixties as “prosperity, secure and grow- 
ing in richness.” 

Spirits regards the American families 
with an annual income between $4,000 and 
$8,000 as the “shank of the liquor market, 
the bread-and-butter part of the population 
for the majority of distillers, importers, pack- 
age stores, and bars.”” The number of pur- 
chases made by this salary group will not 
be much less than those made by higher sal- 
aried families in the over $8,000 salary level. 
Nor will the proportion of money spent for 
liquor be much less according to Spirits. 

The ascending wage scale enters into the 
distillers’ rosy prophecy for 1960, the year 
that will probably be the biggest since repeal. 
Women and younger people are an encour- 
aging factor. Vodka’s fantastic rise is largely 
@ young people’s boom. The urban Negro 
and the Puerto Rican are counted upon to 
help the liquor industry open a golden door 
in 1960. 

While envisioning a consumption of liquor 
exceeding even the historic year of 1946, 
Spirits still insists that drinkers are drinking 
less liquor. It was the spread of consump- 
tion over many customers, not the amount 
each consumed, that made 1959 a big year. 
Thomas J. Donovan, president of Licensed 
Beverage Industries, said per capita con- 
sumption was only 1.24 gallons, against the 
post-repeal average of 1.26. And that figure 
is 35 percent of the prohibition average, he 
said. 

Mr. Donovan’s figures do not tally with 
those recorded in the statistical abstract of 
the United States. His source of informa- 
tion has not been indicated. Nor has the 
U.S. Government made public any statistics 
as to the per capita consumption of illegal 
liquor either during prohibition or since. 
It would be interesting to consult the crys- 
tal ball which enables Mr. Donovan to refer 
to the “prohibition average.” 

Reprinted here are the records on per 
capita consumption prepared by the US. 
Government and printed annually in Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States. 


Distilled spirits—Apparent average annual 
per capita consumption in the continental 
United States, 1850-1958 


[In tax gallons] 
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Distilled spirits—Apparent average annual 
per capita consumption in the continental 
United States, 1850-1958—Continued 


(Nore.—1922-34, inclusive, include quanti- 
ties withdrawn for certain manufacturing, 


compounding, medicinal, and sacramental 
uses.) 

The “prohibition average” would presuma- 
bly be the per capita average for the years 
1920-33, inclusive, or approximately 0.12 
which does not support Mr. Donovan’s con- 


tention. 


The Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S$. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit a 
speech which I gave before the United 
Veterans Council in San Jose, Calif., on 
Memorial Day, entitled ‘“‘The Communist 
Conspiracy”: 

THe COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 

(By the Honorable CuHartes S. GuBSER) 

We meet today to honor those who have 
given their lives in the defense of our 
country. 

We meet under another great cloud of in- 
ternational tension and view shattered hopes 
which fell when a shameless ruler in the 
Kremlin used the U-2 as a readymade excuse 
for a decision he had already made—to tor- 
pedo the summit conference and with it the 
hopes of the world for peace. 

There is only one way in which we can 
truly honor our war dead and that is to 
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rededicate ourselves today to the preserva- 
tion of the things for which they died. 

They died to preserve liberty. Today we 
must rededicate ourselves to the same pure 

e. 

Preservation of liberty requires strength— 
the strength to meet and conquer military 
aggression. 

The much discussed U-2 plane flight to a 
depth of 1,300 miles over Russia clearly 
shows that our military strength has been 
underestimated in many ci‘les. Our 
Strategic Air Command has been telling us 
for years that they have the ability to pene- 
trate and destroy Russia. This ability has 
been described in detail to those of us who 
have access to classified material wecause of 
our membership on certain committees and 
it has also been given to the general public. 
But for some reason or other some have 
chosen to disregard the facts. 

The U-2 incident shows that Russia can 
be penetrated and can be destroyed. 

It is important to mention here that most 
criticism about our military defense sys- 
tem has been of the so-called missile gap. 
While it is true that Russia does possess more 
ICBM’s than do our forces, it is also true 
that when everything is taken into consid- 
eration—all missiles, all planes, all ships, and 
all ability to retaliate, the United States is 
now, and will remain a superior force to that 
of the Soviet Union. 

But there is another strength far less 
dramatic and far more difficult to achieve 
which we need if we are to preserve the lib- 
erty which the men we honor today fought 
for and earned. This is the strength to 
resist subversion. 

Iam sorry to say that I have serious doubts 
about our ability to resist Communist sub- 
version. I never fear the ability of the 
American people to resist aggression when 
they expect it. This is the reason our peo- 
ple have willingly voted $40 billion defense 
budgets; because we know of the danger 
from Russian armament. But where the 
U-2 flights have given us the intelligence 
and the information necessary to build mili- 
tary strength, we have no reconnaissance 
flights to show us the strength and the dan- 
ger of interhal subversion. What small ef- 
fort has been directed to alerting the Amer- 
ican people of this danger from a Communist 
conspiracy has, I am sorry to say, been shot 
down by our own people. 

In the book, “A Night to Remember,” the 
story is told of the five iceberg warnings sent 
by wireless to the steamship Titanic. When 
the sixth message, “Look out for the ice- 
bergs,” came in, the Titanic’s wireless opera- 
tor wired back, “Shut up, I’m busy.” Thir- 
ty-five minutes later the ship, whose captain 
had said, “God himself could not sink it,” 
was sinking. 

The phrase “Remember Pearl Harbor” 
should remind us that we were cocksure and 
complacent before the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. The much-maligned Dies com- 
mittee reports of Japanese espionage by fish- 
ing vessels had been ridiculed as headline 
hunting—much as some of the effort of to- 
day to alert the public to the Communist 
conspiracy is also ridiculed. We even ig- 
nored the messages we intercepted in the 
broken Japanese code. 

I well remember the famous commenta- 
tor, Fulton Lewis, Jr., speaking in the San 
Jose Civic Auditorium in November of 1941. 
Asked about the possibility of a war with 
Japan he replied, “I can best answer that 
with a bit of blank verse. ‘That noise you 
hear in the Orient, them ain’t sabers, neigh- 
bor, them’s knees’.” 

Since the close of World War IT distin- 
guished Americans have been warning us 
and one cannot help but wonder on this 
Memorial Day of 1960 if we shall heed these 
warnings. 

In his speech to the 1957 national con- 
vention of the American Legion, Mr. J. Ed- 
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gar Hoover, chief of the FBI, said, “To dis- 
miss lightly the existence of the subversive 
threat in the United States isto deliberately 
commit national suicide. In some quarters 
we are surely doing just that.” 

Communist doctrine is known to be found- 
ed upon conspiracy. It has not 

The Communist master plan for world 
conquest was stated by Lenin in these words, 
“First we will take Eastern Europe, then the 
masses of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism. We will not have to attack. 
It will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” 

On another occasion Lenin added, “As long 
as capitalism remains, we cannot live in 
peace. In the end one or the other will 
triumph.” 

In a speech to the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in 1931 Dmitri Manuilski, at one 
time presiding officer of the United Nations 
Security Council, said, “War to the hilt be- 
tween communism and capitalism is inevi- 
table. Today of course we are not strong 
enough to attack. * * * So we shall begin 
by launching the most spectacular peace 
movement on record. * * * The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent * * * will 
leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 

Georgi Dimitrov advised the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare how to make use of in- 
nocents and dupes as he called them. “As 
Soviet power grows there will be a greater 
aversion to Communist parties everywhere. 
So we must practice the techniques of with- 
drawal. Never appear in the foreground; 
let our friends do the work. * * * A uni- 
versity professor, who without being a’ party 
member, lends himself to the interest of the 
Soviet Union, is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards. A writer of reputa- 
tion, or a retired general, are worth more 
than 500 poor devils who don’t know any 
better than to get themselves beaten up by 
the police.” 

Have these views so long held by Commu- 
nists changed in recent years? 

As late as September 17, 1955, Nikita 
Khrushchev warned us: “If anyone thinks 
that our smiles mean abandonment of the 
teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, he is de- 
ceiving himself cruelly. Those who expect 
this to happen might just as well wait for 
a shrimp to learn how to whistle.” 

On November 18, 1956, the same Khru- 
shchev said, “Whether you like it or not 
history is on our side. We will bury you.” 

And just a few weeks ago in Paris, Khru- 
shchev heaped insults upon our President 
and the American people as he dashed the 
hopes of peace-loving people before the 
summit conference even commenced. 

I don’t believe anyone in his right mind 
can say that Communist intentions have 
changed—nor have Communist techniques. 

There is a Communist conspiracy. And it 
is well protected by our own law. 

It is ironic that the very liberties, which 
the men we honor on this Memorial Day died 
to preserve, have been twisted and perverted 
to protect and shelter subversives and Com- 
munists who would destroy that liberty. I 
speak of the new interpretation of the com- 
monly used phrase “civil liberties.” 

Traditionally our interpretation of an in- 
dividual’s rights was to consider them sacred 
except when they were in conflict with the 
rights of the Nation or the rights of other 
people. Under this concept of individual 
liberty we are prohibited from dumping 
garbage on our neighbor’s front lawn be- 
cause such an act would endanger the health 
of others. The same concept prohibits us 
from driving too fast because in so doing we 
place others in jeopardy. But the new con- 
cept of individual rights and civil liberties 
seems to be that they are supreme even 
above the rights and the best interest of the 


Nation. Even our courts have held that the 
the 


lecturer in a State university if he believed 
in communism. 

It has said that the U.S. Attorney General 
did not have the right to ask an alien if 
he had recently attended Communist meet- 
ings 


The Court has ruled that Communists 
seeking the right to practice law need not 
answer questions about Communist affilia- 
tion. 

It has questioned the right of Congress 
to investigate communism and suggested 
that it is broad scale intrusion into the lives 
and affairs of private citizens. 

And to cap the climax the Court has ruled 
that the State Department must give a 
passport to Communists including one who 
was involved in the spy ring of Julius Rosen- 
berg and was going to India to live with a 
Communist who had renounced his Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

With the greater strength that comes from 
this weakening of our laws, the Communists 
and their fellow travelers are hard at work 
at this very moment to achieve their objec- 
tives. 

First of these objectives is the elimination 
of Federal and State security programs. 
Everyone admits that Government employ- 
ment is not a right but a privilege. Yet the 
effect of many of the aforementioned’ Su- 
preme Court decisions is to prevent the Fed- 
eral and State Governments from withdraw- 
ing this privilege from those who associate 
with Commuinsts and who are security risks. 
We are even required to give the dignity and 
protection of a U.S. passport to a Communist 
who leaves this country for the purpose of 
harming the country which issues the pass- 
port. 

Many well meaning groups in this country 
whose loyalty is not ine Saat. have swal- 
lowed the Communist propaganda —< 
that security programs both Federal 
State, smack of fascism and nazism. rnte 
genuine fear of a police state has been seized 
upon by Communist conspirators. Well 
meaning persons have, without knowing it, 
been fighting the Communist battle for them. 

Another Communist objective is the recog- 
nition of Red China. The Communist espio- 
nage apparatus needs the diplomatic immu- 
nity of its embassies and consulates to set up 
spy centers. It needs the unbroken seal of 
the diplomatic pouch to transmit orders to 
its spies and couriers and to receive back 
their reports and microfilm documents. 

Many well meaning individuais have swal- 
lowed the Communist line, hook, line and 
sinker and have said in effect, “The Chinese 
Communist nation exists, why must we refuse 
to admit it? Wouldn’t it be better to meet 
them face to face and gain access to their 
country? As long as they exist we cannot 
continue to refuse to recognize their exist- 
ence.” To these people I say, the greatest 
mistake this Nation ever made was the rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Union. Four Amer- 
ican Presidents refused to recognize the 
Communist government of Russia and it 
remained weak and ineffective so long as it 
was unrecognized. Communism began to 

spread through the world as soon as the 
United States extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion in 19338, because, in violation of all in- 
ternational morality and even of the execu~ 
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tive agreement by which recognition was ex- 
temded, Soviet Russia used her embassies 
and consulates as centers of espionage, sub- 
version, and propaganda. In spite of this 
some Americans say that we were morally 
wrong in sending a U-2 plane 60,000 feet over 
Russia into air which, to my knowledge, no 
international lawyer has said belongs to 
Russia. And we do it for the purpose of 
learning the facts which are necessary to 
prevent the world from being plunged into 
another war. 

Another objective is to halt nuclear tests, 
and well meaning and sincere individuals in 
this country support the same objective. In 
so doing they do not feel that they are sup- 
porting Russia but merely supporting what 
is good for mankind. 

Obviously nuclear tests should be halted; 
but can they be halted without some assur- 
ance that the Russians will actually live up 
to agreements? Look at the record of Rus- 
sian violation of their solemn commitments. 

During the last 25 years the United States 
has had 3,400 meetings with the Commu- 
nists. All this talk led to 52 major agree- 
ments and Soviet Russia has broken 50 of 
them. 

The Communists have followed Lenin’s 
dictum about treaties and agreements: 
“Promises. are like piecrusts—made to be 
broken.” 

In the 8 years prior to 1958 the United 
States met 73 times at Geneva with the Chi- 
nese Reds to negotiate a release of 450 Amer- 
* ean prisoners. How many American service- 
men have been accounted for or released? 

In light of such a record, how can anyone 
plead for limiting our military potential by 
refusing to develop weapons through nuclear 
testing when we have no assurance that Rus- 
sia will do the same? Suspending of nuclear 
tests unilaterally without guarantees that 
Russia will adhere to her agreement is ex- 
actly what Russia wants. 

Some counter this argument and say, 
“Well, we are the peace-loving country, we 
should prove to the world that we are sin- 
cere by taking the first step to relieve ten- 
sions.” 

I am truly concerned about the attitude 
in some circles that the United States must 
take a succession of first steps. If we do and 
it is a step backward and Russia doesn’t take 
a Similar step, then we have a new and com- 
promised position which isn’t as good as the 
position we occupied before. Then there will 
be a new status quo and after a time you 
can expect these same people to urge a new 
and bold first step from the new position. 
Can't they see that such a policy means 
nothing in the world but a gradual retreat 
toward slavery? 

Understand that I do not say for 1 minute 
that anyone who advocates unilateral sus- 
pension of nuclear testing is knowingly 
serving the Communist cause. But whether 
he knows it or not, and I am sure he does 
not in most cases, he is truly giving the 
Communists what they want. 

Another Communist objective which is in- 
advertantly served by many innocent Amer- 
icans is that of propaganda. Communists 
are spending $3 billion a year on propaganda 
which is reaching every city and hamlet in 
our Nation. In one day the Communist 

coming through New York City 


In viewing my daily congressional mail it 
ig to me to see the same words crop 
up in the letters from sincere and unsus- 


each day by people who haven’t 


the slightest idea how those phrases were 
Planted in their minds. If they were to 
know, they would realize that this is the 
product of the Soviet propaganda machine 
operating on $3 billion per year. 

Another objective of the Communist con- 
spiracy is to humiliate the United States. 

It is well known that Communists mas- 
terminded the insulting demonstration 
against Vice President Nrxon which included 
spitting on him and the throwing of rocks 
and garbage. 

Some may doubt, but I do not, that the 
deeds of Fidel Castro in Cuba are master- 
minded by the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Recently in our city of San Francisco, 
known Communist agitators were seen in 
the crowd whipping young college students 
into a frenzy to demonstrate against the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
It strikes me as something more than coin- 
cidence that these demonstrations were or- 
ganized on the weekend which preceded the 
ill-fated summit conference and were promi- 
nently played up in the Russian press as a 
demonstration by the American people 
against their Government and one of its con- 
gressional “committees. I doubt seriously 
that these young students demonstrating be- 
fore the San Francisco city hall, some of 
them not ready to shave and some who re- 
fuse to as all good beatniks should, none of 
them dry behind the ears, actually knew 
that they were being used as tools of trained 
Communist organizers. 

In the crowd of students and beatniks at 
San Francisco, were known Communist agi- 
tators who were passing out literature that 
had been mailed directly from the Congress 
of the United States. 

Though it may be undignified I can only 
say that had one of the students been my 
child there would have been a very urgent 
date between me and that child in the wood- 
shed. 

Another objective of the Communist con- 
spiracy is to stimulate a peace offensive. Let 
me quote once again the words of Dmitri 
Manuilski, “the bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep. So we shall begin by launch- 
ing the most spectacular peace movement 
on record.” 

Remember the Palo Alto Peace Club, now 
Officially listed by the Attorney General of 
the United States as subversive? And there 
are many other organizations which fall for 
the Communist peace offensive and by no 
stretch of the imagination can be consid- 
ered as disloyal or subversive. But disloyal 
or loyal they are still influenced and taken 
in by the Communist peace offensive. These 
people urge us to take bold first steps on the 
presumption that Khrushchev and other 
Kremlin leaders will negotiate in good faith 
and will keep their agreement. This belief 
is held in spite of the long record of Soviet 
violations of their solemn promises. 

My words are not those of a warmonger. 
I sincerely do believe in peace and sincerely 
believe ‘we should do everything reasonable 
to achieve it. But I repeat that a succes- 
sion of unilateral first steps can mean noth- 
ing but a gradual retreat toward slavery. It 
is time the American people were alerted to 
what a Communist peace offensive really 
means and stopped serving it in their wish- 
ful thinking. 

Another of the major Communist objec- 
tives is to nullify all anti-Communist legis- 
lation. On January 16, 1958, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, testified that 49 of the top 
108 Communists convicted by Federal juries 
under the Smith Act have been set free by 
Supreme Court decisions. The Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 has been nul- 
lified by decisions of our own courts, and so 
have the antisedition laws of 44 States. 
This is not preservation of civil liberties, this 
is giving it away. 
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And the last Communist objective which I 
will discuss is muzzling the FBI and con- 
gressional investigations. For years the Con- 
munist Party has poured out its most hys- 
terical language against what the Reds call 
the gestapo-like FBI. 

During the month of May 1959, high school 
seniors applying for admission to the Uni- 
versity of California took an examination in 
which they were required to write a 500-word 
essay on 1 of 12 topics. The seventh topic 
of the 12 contained the following language: 
“What are the dangers to a democracy of a 
national policelike organization, like the 
FBI, which operates secretly and is unre- 
sponsive to public criticism?” This state- 
ment is absolutely untrue. In the first place 
the FBI is not a national police organization, 
but works with State and local police au- 
thorities. Secondly, it is responsive to public 
opinion because the Director of the FBI re- 
ports to the Attorney General who in turn 
reports to the President and who in turn is 
responsible to the people. It gets its funds 
from a Congress which certainly is respon- 
sive to public opinion. 

The university has since disavowed the 
question and apologized to the FBI. 

I shall not make the assertion that this 
question was deliberate service to the Com- 
munist conspiracy. But whether it was de- 
liberate or not, the fact still remains that 
one of our great universities imprinted the 
fact upon young minds that the FBI was a 
sinister organization. This is the Communist 
line and whether it was intentionally planted 
or not is immaterial. The fact still remains 
that the Communist cause was served. 

It is well known that card-carrying, identi- 
fied Communists are registered as lobbyists 
in the Congress of the United States. Is it 
wrong for a congressional committee to ex- 
pose this fact to the public and tell them 
about it? 

Let me quote from a speech made in the 
House of Representatives on May 5 by my 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable Gorpon 
ScHERER, a2 member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. He says: 

“To accomplish tts objective of destroying 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
this Communist-controlled group (the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee) has 
sent its cohorts into cities throughout the 
United States in advance of committee hear- 
ings. Its paid agents have done everything 
possible in advance of, and even during, 
such hearings to stir up animosity, contempt, 
and hatred for the committee. Its agents 
have circulated petitions; appeared on radio 
programs; arranged meetings, rallies, and 
picket lines; issued press releases; and placed 
ads in newspapers.” 

Mind you this speech was made on May 5, 
which is exactly 1 week before the recent 
hearings of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in the city hall at San Francisco. 
Wouldn’t you say from hearing that quota- 
tion that my colleague from Ohio was a 
prophet? Certainly there were petitions, 
there were radio programs, meetings ar- 
ranged, there were rallies and picket lines, 
there were ads in newspapers. 

Unfortunately these ads and these peti- 
tions told outright lies. What is more un- 
fortunate is that those lies came from a 
speech by a Member of the House on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. This 
speech said, “that the committee had sub- 


.penaed 110 public schoolteachers in early 


June 1959. Most of the subpenas were 
served on the teachers at school at 9 in the 
morning on June 5.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is not the 
truth. Upon checking the files of the com- 
mittee it is found that of 101 subpenas 
served, 97 teachers were actually served in 
their homes. Only four were served at their 
schools, and it is my understanding from 
unofficial resources that these four were not 
served in their classrooms. 
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Recall for a moment the recent San Fran- 
cisco hearings of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. What fact enters your mind 
first? The rioting. Who stirred up the riot- 
ing? Known Communists. - 

What would have happened without the 
demonstrations? The hearing would have 
been orderly and brief newspaper reports 
would have been written instead of glaring 
headlines. 

If reputations were damaged, the rioting 
and the resulting headlines did it. And 
who incited the riots? Known Communists. 
It necessarily follows that the object of the 
demonstrations, whether participants knew 
it or not, was not to preserve civil liberties, 
but to discredit the committee. 

Forget for a moment the Communists who 
participated and the gory details of the 
San Francisco incident. Ask this question: 
What is the justification for this committee? 

Here it is in simple terms: The security 
of the United States is the business of Con- 
gress. Most Congressmen feel that the Com- 
munist conspiracy is a threat to our security. 
Therefore, Congress should have a committee 
to investigate communism to alert the public 
to its danger and to revise our laws to cope 
with that danger. . 

This objective and this tactic of the Com- 
munist Party of discrediting the committee 
which seeks to expose the Communist con- 
spiracy is to me the most serious threat to 
our efforts to resist internal subversion. 

It was Pope Pius XI in 1937 who said, in 
response to a searching question about com- 
munism, “How is it possible that such a 
system long since rejected scientifically and 
now proved erroneous by experience, how is 
it, we ask, that such a system could spread 
so rapidly in all parts of the world?” He 
answered his own question in these words: 
“The explanation lies in the fact that too 
few have been able to grasp the nature of 
communism.” 

When our enemy was Nazi Germany our 
Government and military leaders studied 
every detail of the enemy and his strategies. 
One of our great generals was George S. 
Patton. Early in World War II when the 
Germans were advancing, General Patton 
was asked one day if he wasn’t discouraged. 
His answer was precise: “I have studied the 
German for 40 years. I have read the mem- 
oirs of his great men. I have studied every 
detail of all his military campaigns, I have 
attended some of his staff courses. I know 
exactly how he will react under any given 
set of circumstances. He does not know 
what I will do. For this reason when the 
time comes I shall beat the hell out of him.” 

And this he did. 

We can no more save our Republic from 
communism merely by saying we are against 
communism than we can cure a@ cancer by 
saying we are against cancer. To conquer 
the cancer we must kill it or it must kill 
us. 


But to cure cancer, to cure any disease, or 
to defeat communism we must know how 
serious it is. Knowing how serious it is, we 
will not fall prey to the overgeneralization 
that civil liberties must not be restricted 
even when they are against the interest of 
the entire Nation. We will continue the 
Un-American Activities and other congres- 
sional committees and give them freedom to 
investigate Communists and pro-Commu- 
nists. We will keep present anti-Com- 
munists laws and we will strengthen them. 
We will strengthen security provisions and 
the laws which keep Communists out of our 
government. We will restore to the executive 
branch the right to question aliens awaiting 
deportation and give it the right to deny 
passports for those who refuse to sign non- 
Communist affidavits. We will say to our- 
selves that no man, regardless of his oce 
cupation, is immune from investigation 
when there is reasonable cause to believe 
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that his actions are aiding the Communist - 


conspiracy. 

If we do these things we will act positively 
against communism and repudiate our past 
policy of reacting too late with too little. 

With such an attitude, and only with such 
an attitude, can we. lick the Communist 
conspiracy and keep faith with those we 
honor today—the men who have given their 
lives in order that we might live as free men 
and women. 

I recall the story of the lost child on a 
Kansas prairie on one of the coldest nights 
the prairie had known in years. After hours 
of searching the neighbors of the frightened 
family decided they would all join hands and 
walk across the prairie in an effort to find 
the little boy. In so doing they covered every 
square inch of the prairie. After a short 
time they found the boy but unfortunately 
he had succumbed to the cold and was dead. 
The bereaved father gathered the boy into 
his arms and through his sobs and tears said, 
“God, why didn’t we join hands sooner?” 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Oakdale 
Cooperative Electrical Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this year, 
the Oakdale Cooperative Electrical As- 
sociation, of Oakdale, Wis., celebrates its 
25th anniversary. 

During its 25 years of service, this fine 
co-op has written a commendable record 
of service; in addition, it has played an 
important role in the economy of the 
community. For such a record of con- 
structive work, the members, officers, and 
employees deserve congratulations. 

At the 25th annual meeting, the mem- 
bers of the co-op adopted a number of 
resolutions, many relating to legislation 
pending before Congress. 

Recently, these resolutions were for- 
warded to me by Manager Lloyd Mc- 
Caskey. I request unanimous consent 
to have the resolutions printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.’ 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 1—OaKDALE 257TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Whereas the Oakdale Cooperative Elec- 
trical Association in 1960 is entering into its 
25th year of existence; and 

Whereas tremendous progress has been 
made by the association in the years of its 
existence toward the providing of service 
to its members now totaling 4,293; and 

Whereas the splendid cooperation of mem- 
bers, officers, employees, past and present 
have been entirely responsible for the growth 
and success of the association: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oakdale Cooperative 
Electrical Association extend to all former 
and present officers, employees and members 
its grateful thanks, 


RESOLUTION No. 2—REA Loan Source anpD 
INTEREST RATES 

Whereas the Oakdale Cooperative Electri- 

cal Association by virtue of its operating in 


ulation and high industrial loads; and 

Whereas the need for an adequate source 
of low interest rate capital to finance expan- 
sion and new construction to serve growing 
needs, continues; and 

Whereas certain groups are urging legisla- 
tion to force rural electrical systems into the 
private money market which would result in 
increased interest rates on its capital needs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oakdale Cooperative Elec- 
trical Association, That our congressional 
representatives be urged to oppose any and 
all legislatién which would remove the Rural 
Electrification Administration from being our 
source of capital loan funds and which would 
in any way increase the prevailing interest 
rate. 


RESOLUTION No. 3—HeapwaTrr Srorace Br 


Whereas bill H.R. 7201 known variously 
as the upstream benefit bill, the downstream 
benefit bill and the headwater storage bill is 
due to come up for consideration before the 
Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas said bill if passed will tend to con- 
fer unearned, windfall benefits upon“private 
power companies owning a dam upstream 
from a Federal dam at the ultimate expense 
of rural electric systems which purchase all 
or part of their power from Federal hydro 
projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 25th annual meeting © 
of the Oakdale Cooperative Electrical As- 
sociation go on record as opposing unrestrict- 
ed headwater benefit payments on Federal 
hydroelectric developments and its opposi- 
tion to bill H.R. 7201. 

J.C. Curtis, 
WILLARD BURKEPILE, 
Resolutions Committee. 





True Feeling of the Japanese People . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter from a Japanese trade associa- 
tion describes the feelings of one group 
of r2ople for the United States. 

This letter was written to a former 
mayor of Seattle who has visited Japan 
in the: interest of good will on several 
occasions. 

Iam confident the majority of the Jap- 
anese people entertain a friendly feeling 
for the United States in spite .of recent 
Communist-stimulated activities and un~ 
derstandable but misguided pacifist 
manifestations. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Devin: It is with deepest regret 
that we had to face the stark reality of our 
Government being compelled to solicit wk, ngs 
ponement of the much anticipated visit 
President Eisenhower to our country, on ‘on 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
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the necessity 
luctant decision of June 16. 

The decision was greatest disappointment 
to the largest majority of our people who 
were all looking forward to welcome one of 
the greatest and most honorable guests to 
our country we ever had the honor to wel- 
come. It would have afforded them that 
much desired opportunity for them to mani- 
fest their utmost gratitude for the Presi- 
dent’s inestimable contribution to the pro- 
motion of friendly relationship between our 
two countries. 

We sincerely hope that this most unfor- 
tunate circumstances will not be misunder- 
stood by Americans at large. Manifestations 
of violence shown by a very small minority 
in Tokyo, certainly do not represent feeling 
of the Japanese people. We are all aiming 
and striving for everlasting friendship be- 
tween our two countries. 

We are taking the liberty of addressing 
you these few lines to ask you for your sym- 
pathetic understanding on the matter and 
for your kind cooperation in explaining our 
true sentiment on this occasion to your 
friends and associates. 

our regret for this most unex- 
pected and unfortunate turn of events and 
soliciting your valuable assistance in con- 
veying the true feeling of our people to your 


Toramitsu Yasupa, President. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


,Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my newsletter of July 
2, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The batile over adjournment was won by 
the Democrats. Instead of finishing all work 
and adjourning “sine die” (until the new 


The reason will become evident later—but 
only to those pecple who concern themselves 
in learning what Congress is doing. 

I summarized my views during considera- 
tion of the sugar bill in this way: 
Chairman, it seems to me that action against 
Cuba is long overdue. Why subsidize your 
enemy? Why delay responsible action as we 
have done up to this point? Why has the 
House Democrat leadership delayed so long 
in programing this bill before committee and 
Congress? As we face a recess adjournment 


the sugar, and also buy from friendly 
.* While the sugar bill is a good ex- 


“Mr. 
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ample of the failure of Democrat leadership, 
there are many others. 

The minimum-wage battle wasn’t over 
whether or not to hike the amount and 
increase the number of people covered, but 
over how much of an increase would be 
made in each instance. The radical and far- 
reaching bill brought to the floor by the 
Education and Labor Committee and sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority of 
Democrats was amended into a moderate 
measure by the bipartisan effort of almost 
all’ the Republicans, including me, and a 
goodly number of southern Democrats. The 
vote on the “moderating” amendment was 
close, 211 to 203. My own view was stated 
bluntly and succinctly to the House: “Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional authority to 
set wages. Therefore, I oppose minimum- 
wage laws.” That view was supported by 
only 71.others in the vote on final passage. 
The count, 341 to 72. 

All Federal employees, including postal 
workers, received a substantial pay raise 
when both Houses of Congress voted to over- 
ride President Eisenhower's veto of the some- 
thing-for-everybody election-year package 
Congress had passed--earlier. Thus, we 
kicked another three-quarters-of-a-billion- 
dollar hole in the administration budget. 
My views on this sort of politicking were 
stated at the time of the vote in the House: 

“Mr. Speaker, in overriding the President's 
veto of this pay increase we have capitulated 
to the political pressure of lobbyists, in this 
case representing the postal workers’ unions. 
We are guilty of permitting legislative dic- 
tation. If one pressure group can do it, 
so can others. Then in the te total 
our representative government will fail. No 
longer will we have judicious study of legis- 
lation, but roughshod political dictation. 
This course can only result in the disintegra- 
tion of our form of government and our 
society of free people. 

“I condemn this pay raise as factually 
wrong and financially unsound, though po- 
litically expedient. Therefore, I voted to 
uphold the veto. The President's statement 
contains the facts, including his recommen- 
dation that the temporary 2.5 percent raise 
already. in effect be made permanent, and 
indicating his willingness to go along with 
a further reasonable hike commensurate 
with increased living costs. 

“That this bill goes far beyond those rea- 
sonable norms is manifest. To the extent 
that it does, we are simply rewarding one 
group—well organized Federal employees— 
at the expense of all other taxpayers. At this 
time, as much as ever, we legislators need 
to exercise self-discipline, letting November's 
votes fall where they may.” 

Senator Barry Gotpwater, of Arizona, is 
the guest of my final television program of 
the current series. Senator GOLDWATER, a 
frequent visitor to Dallas, discussed his new 
book, “The Conscience of a Conservative,” 
with me, going into the true definitions of 
the terms “conservative,” “liberal,” and 
“radical.” This program will be shown Sun- 
day morning, July 10, over WFAA-TV. 


Cairo and the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 


should like to call attention to an impor- 
tant article appearing in the current 


July 15 


issue—No. 56, summer 1960—of Prevent 
World War III, published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War II, 
Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Irefer to the article Cairo and the 
Panama Canal, an original analysis of 
activities by President Nasser’s agents in 
Panama. : 

This article states that the Cairo 
regime in association with the Castro 
government, has been endeavoring to 
undermine the U.S. position at the Pan- 
ama Canal and incites Panamanians 
against the United States while receiv- 
ing tens of millions of dollars from the 
U.S. Treasury. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this is 
a most unhappy situation and certainly 
deserves the closest attention of Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the article in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CaIRO AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


Testifying before a subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives in April of this 
year, Mr. G. Lewis Jones, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern Affairs, assured 
Members of Congress that there was “progress 
in normalization of our relations with the 
United Arab Republic.” It would seem to 
us that in the lexicon of international diplo- 
macy “normalization of relations” between 
countries implies that each side has agreed 
by deed as well as word to respect the rights 
and interest of the other. Moreover, it 
would also seem to mean that each side has 
taken upon itself the obligation not to com- 
mit any acts which would seriously damage 
and/or discredit the interests of the other 
country. If we judge “normalization of rela- 
tions” by these standards, then we must 
frankly express our astonishment at Mr. 
Jones’ optimism. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Certainly, Cairo’s blacklisting of US.- 
owned ships and harassment of American 
seamen by Egyptian officials and their 
minions cannot be regarded as proof that the 
U.AR. has at last begun to respect the inter- 
ests of the United States. However, no- 
where do we find a more meaningful exam- 
ple of Nasser’s deliberate aim to undermine 
the position of the United States than in 
Latin America. Comparatively little has 
been written about this subject, but this 
does not mean that it is of no significance. 
On the contrary, recent developments clearly 
indicate that the U.A.R. is steadily building 
up its apparatus of subversion south of our 
borders and is employing all of the tricks it 
has learned in its drive to damage the stand- 
ing of the West in Africa and in Asia. 

It is true, of course, that Egypt is still a 
very. poor country and certainly does not 
possess the resources, let us say, of the 
Soviets, in probing Latin America. Never- 
theless,.given this disadvantage, the Cairo 
regime is making the best out of it. The 
move is not a massive one as yet. On the 
contrary, it appears to be primarily concen- 
trated on Cuba and Panama. The reason 
for this concentration is not only due to the 
lack of resources but is also related to the 
fact that in both of these countries there 
are enormous opportunities for inflicting 
grave harm on the security interests of the 
United States. 

CAIRO AND CUBA 

Cuba is in the throes of a highly emo- 

tionally charged anti-American campaign 

by the Castro government. Con- 
sequently, Cuba has become the focal point 
of all sorts of anti-American intrigue and 
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activities. It is, therefore, a most suitable 
headquarters for alien forces, not only of 
the Soviet variety but also of the kind fos- 
tered by Mr. Nasser and company. Thus, 
collaboration between Cuba and Egypt has 
been strengthened over the past few months 
by mutual visits of leading figures in both 
regimes. Cuba’s Foreign Minister paid a 
special call on Nasser in the earlier part of 
this year. In this connection Newsweek mag- 
azine (Apr. 4, 1960), revealed that Nasser’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister Hussein Sabry, 
promised Castro help in the event of “Yankee 
aggression.” As reported by Newsweek, 
Sabry boasted, “We have lots of arms and 
ammunition, some we no longer need, we 
are ready to ship them to you free.” 

The collaboration between the United Arab 
Republic and Cuba has found expression in 
their joint activities in Panama against the 
United States. Panama has enormous stra- 
tegic significance, in view of the fact that 
the Panama Canal runs through its territory. 
American strategists know very well that 
even in this day of the jet plane and the 
ICBM the usefulness of the Panama Canal, 
both for military and commercial purposes, 
is beyond question. If someone were to lay 
hands on that canal, it would do a great deal 
of harm to the United States and the demo- 
cratic cause throughout the world. Yet it is 
precisely here that Castro and Nasser have 
teamed up. Writing from Panama (Mar. 12, 
1960), the New York Times noted military 
commentator, Hanson W. Baldwin, had this 
to say: “The Ambassadors of the United 
Arab Republic and Cuba have established 
cordial relationships with anti-U.S. elements 
in Panama. 

“The envoys are promoting the idea of 
pan-Arab-Latin American cooperation with 
the Nasser revolution in Egypt on the one 
hand ana the Castro revolution in Cuba on 
the other.” 

Mr. Baldwin further revealed that the 
U.A.R. Legation in Panama, headed by its 
Minister, Mohammed el Tabei, is very active 
and is, indeed, disproportionally large com- 
pared to the number of Arabs living there. 
Moreover, there are virtually no Arab com- 
mercial interests which could justify such 
a large staff of Arabs in the legation. 

Mr. Baldwin noted that Mr. el Tabei had 
made numerous contacts with key Pana- 
manian officials, including Aquilino Boyd 
and Prof. Ernesto Castillero, “whose acts 
helped to lead to anti-U.S. riots on the Canal 
Zone borders last. fall.” Of course, Mr. 
el Tabel, according to Mr. Baldwin, rejected 
the charge that the Cairo government was 
intervening in Panamanian-United States re- 
lations. He discounted the idea that anti- 
Semitic outbreaks in the Canal Zone had 
anything to do with the appearance of U.A.R. 
agents in Panama. “Our policy is to expand 
our relations with all Latin American coun- 
tries,” Mr. el Tabei said. 

It goes without saying that there is noth- 
ing wrong for countries to expand their 
mutual relations, provided that they do not 
serve as @ coverup for subversion and other 
provocative activities. However, the Cuban- 
Cairo duet is anything but a harmless ex- 
ercise in spreading good will and cheer. As 
noted in the London Daily Express (Mar. 14, 
1960), U.S. authorities are convinced that 
Nasser’s chief agent in Panama has joined 
hands with the Castro forces to destroy the 
American position at, the Panama Canal. 
“Both U.A.R.’s Ambassador Mohammed el 
Tabei and Cuban Ambassador José Antonio 
Carbrera Villa are busy behind the diplo- 
matic scenes making friends and influenc- 
ing people.” 

It appears that leading Panamanian of- 
ficials have joined the Mutual Admiration 
Society which has been established by Nasser 
and Castro. Thus, the Panamanian Foreign 
Minister Miguel Moreno made a trip to Cairo 
in March of this year. During his stay there, 
Senor Moreno made a series of statements 


sharply castigating the United States “which 
could suggest that Panama is considering 
taking a leaf out of *s Suez book as 


Mar. 18, 1960). Indeed, Senor Moreno did 
not hesitate to state that his mission was 
to study the administration of the Suez 
Canal. As a matter of fact, he subsequently 
remarked that there was a close parallel be- 
tween Egypt and Panama. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that on the 
very same day that Senor Moreno was 
vilifying the United States in Cairo, the 
Cuban newspaper Revolucion, Castro’s 
mouthpiece, published a scathing attack 
against alleged mistreatment of Cuban labor 
at the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo. Ap- 
parently, there seems to be some kind of 
coordination of tactics and propaganda be- 
tween the Castro forces and the Cairo regime 
vis-a-vis the United States. . 


TARGET PANAMA 


For the time being, Panama seems to have 
been chosen as one of the chief targets for 
Nasser’s probing operations in Latin America. 
Undoubtedly, U.S. policy with respect to 
Panama could stand improvement. Certain 
conditions require rectification and the State 
Department has indicated an awareness of 
this fact. In this connection, the President 
recently announced a new series of grants, 
including a 10-percent wage increase for 
Panamanians employed in the Canal Zone. 
However, it does not appear that U.S. con- 
cessions alone will do the trick. Living 
conditions for the average Panamanian are 
very bad in contrast to the opulence of a 
handful of aristocratic families controlling 
most of the country’s leading industries. In 
order to divert attention from these sharp 
and embarrassing contrasts, Panamanian 
politicians find the canal issue to be a 
handy weapon for whipping up anti-Ameri- 
can sentiments. As a result, the United 
States is made a scapegoat. This is where 
the Egyptians and their agents come in. 
They have taken advantage of this situation 
to steam up the emotions of the-Panamanians 
by making it appear as though the United 
States is responsible for all of the ills be- 
setting that country. It should be noted 
that Nasser has employed this very same tac- 
tic in his own country. 

The United States controls the Panama 
Canal in perpetuity under the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla Treaty of 1903. US. equity in the 
canal is estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $460 million. Moreover, the United States 
pumps more than $60 million a year into 
Panama’s economy. This total includes an 
annual rent of close to $2 million, wages for 
some of the 10,000 Panamanians employed 
in the zone and payments to Panamanian 
concerns for supplies and services. 

It must be recognized, however, that U.S. 
aid, and more which will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming, will not suffice, because the 
issue is no longer one of legitimate grievances 
as such. Instead, the United States is now 
confronted by unscrupulos demagogic polit- 
icians who use the canal issue as a battle 
cry while they are egged on by agents of 
Nasser and Castro. All expert observers agree 
that nothing will satisfy these politicians 
except complete surrender on the part of the 
United States. These were. the terms ex- 
pressed by Senor Moreno when he declared 
on November 29, 1959, that the time has 
come for Panama to break “the chains of 
servility.” 

It was precisely during November of last 
year that violent riots took place in the Canal 
Zone. The U.S. News & World Report (Dec. 
14, 1959) stated: “Agents of Egypt's Nasser 
have been in Panama advising the politicians 
of that country on the moves to make to get 
eventual control over the Panama Canal 
away from the United States. Nasser is able 
to pose as an expert, having taken the Suez 
Canal from its owners.” The activities of 
these agents were spurred on by Cairo prop- 


sylvania, have also expressed alarm over this 
situation. 
CamE0O’s “DIPLOMACY” 

Meanwhile, di activities between 
Panama and the U.A.R. have accelerated. On 
March 14, 1960, the first agreement was 
signed between the U.A.R. and Panama pro- 


viding “for cooperation between the cultural — 


and educational institutions of the two 
countries.” Shortly before the agreement 
was signed, Cairo announced that Egypt's 
Deputy Foreign Minister Sabry would under- 
take a good-will mission to Latin America 
including Panama. As regards Mr. Sabry’s 


radio reported that Mr. Sabry was “invited 
to reply to several questions regarding the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal by the 
Egyptian people. The topic is of particular 
significance to the Panamanians, due to the 
analogous situations of the two canals.” 

Mr. Sabry’s work in Latin 
America has been reported with enthusiasm 
in Cairo. One Cairo newspaper reported that 
the Egyptian Deputy Foreign Minister had 
declared that “imperialist domination in the 
past separated the Arab countries and the 
states of Latin America. But now we have 
acquired our independence and we must 
bolster our relations because of our com- 
mon [sic] cultural heritage.” Mr. Sabry 
further expressed the hope that the U.A.R. 
mission to the Latin American States would 
realize “something good and beneficial.” A 
week later the Cairo radio returned to that 
theme, praising Sabry’s good will mission 
to Latin American countries “whose circum- 
stances are similar to those of the African 
and Asian countries” (Mar. 13, 1960). .Ac- 
cording to Cairo (Apr. 5, 1960), Sabry pre- 
sided “over a conference of U.A.R. ambassa- 
dors to the Latin American States.” Pre- 
sumably, this is intended to further tighten 
and coordinate Cairo’s “diplomatic” cam- 
paign. 

Needless to say, Nasser’s diplomacy in Latin 
America has been receiving ample assistance 
from Egypt’s propaganda mills. From time 
to time, Cairo propagandists will dwell on 
alleged exploitation in South America at the 
hands of “Yankee imperialists.” When Vice 
President Nixon was stoned by mobs during 
his South American tour, Cairo propagand- 
ists could hardly conceal their joy. When 
differences broke out in Bolivia last year, 
the Cairo newspaper Ash-Shab declared 
(Mar. 5, 1959): “The people of Bolivia revolt 
in order to get rid of slavery, domination and 
American exploitation. In fact, the revolu- 
tion of the Bolivian people is a part of the 
comprehensive revolution of all the states of 
Latin America, almed at ridding themselves 
of the domination and exploitation of the 
United States. The Bolivian people will un- 
doubtedly attain their aim, Neither Amer- 
ica’s military base nor its monopolizing domi- 
nation will be of use to it.” 


NASSER RAGES AGAINST UNITED STATES 


Anti-U.S. propaganda is the stock in trade 
of the Cairo regime. Admittedly, it fluctu- 
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ates depending upon Nasser's estimation of 
how determined the United States will act 
on one issue or another. Sometimes, of 
course, Nasser will conceal this anti-US. bias 
by hypocritical denial that his regime aims to 
injure the United States. On March 22, 1960, 
he told a delegation of American journalists, 
in discussing relations with the United 
States, “we do not harbor any hostilities to- 
ward any country.” Yet, on this very day 
when-he avowed his peaceful and friendly 
intentions, he received the credentials of the 
first Panamanian Ambassador to the U.A.R. 
In February of this year, Nasser accused the 
United States, Britain, and France of in- 
terfering in Arab affairs and threatened to 
block the shipment of oil to the West. Dur- 
ing that very same month, Nasser accused 
the “imperialist powers—the United States, 
to be exact” of inciting anti-Egyptian forces 
in Syria. The New York Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent noted that this was Nasser’s “first 
attack on the United States in months” 
(Feb. 19, 1960). Apparently, some people 
who should know better but who prefer to 
indulge in wishful thinking, were taken 
aback by Nasser’s anti-US. tirade. The fact 
is that even when Nasser is quiet, his in- 
trigues against the United States never cease. 
Cairo’s propaganda, on the other hand, is 
like a faucet that can be turned on or off 
depending upon the time and circumstances, 

In March, Nasser resumed his attacks 
against the United States, this time calling 
the leaders of Jordan stooges of imperialism. 
The Cairo strong man shouted: “The rulers 
at Amman have dedicated themselves to 
British and American domination in their 
work against Arab nationalism” (New York 
Herald Tribune, Mar. 8, 1960). 

In May of this year, Nasser delivered an 
incendiary speech describing Members of the 
U.S, Senate as thieves. He heaped scorn on 
American aid and in words reminiscent of 
Hitler, described American assistance as “the 
methods of Cohen.” In the very same speech 
he defended his piratical policies at the Suez 
Canal declaring that it was “an Arab canal” 
while implying that the United States had 
no right to the Panama Canal. 


AND THE UNITED STATES PAYS 


Nevertheless, the United States continues 
to pour tens of millions of dollars into Egypt. 
A few months ago, the World Bank with the 
blessings of our State Department, agreed to 
turn over $56 million to the Cairo regime for 
improving the Suez Canal. This was done 
without insisting that Nasser respect the 
principles of international law and permit all 
nations access to the Suez Canal as an inter- 
national waterway. .About $120 million 
worth of U.S. agricultural commodities have 
been turned over to Egypt. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of gifts, grants, and otfier forms 
of American assistance are going to Cairo. 
Needless to say, this does not deter the 
Egyptians from accepting substantial con- 
tributions from the Soviets. 

Nasser has been playing this game for 
some time. It is the old strategy of pitting 
one side against the other to extract a maxi- 
mum advantage from both. Of course, he 
will publicly deny his anti-Americanism and 
proclaim his passionate love for peace. But 
what does it all mean? El Amal, the Gov- 
ernment newspaper of Tunis, supplied the 
answer: “Colonel Nasser’s ‘words of peace’ 
can by no means be reconciled with the arro- 
gance, incitement, and plotting published 
daily over the Cairo radio and the U.AR. 
press. Nasser’s words of peace have one aim 
and one aim alone; to get more dollars from 
the United States’ (Dec. 16, 1959). The 
Tunis newspaper has hit the bull’s eye. 
Members of the House subcommittee who 
listened to the testimony of Under Secretary 
Jones should ponde? this evaluation of 
Nasser’s “peaceful” intentions toward the 
United States. 
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UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


Double trouble for the United States. In 
Panama, the Cuban and Egyptian Ambassa- 
dors get together to encourage the Pana- 
manians to take over the U.S.-owned Panama 
Canal. ; 

Ever since Nasser seized the Suez Canal the 
Americans have feared for their property in 
Panama. With good reason. 

For if one nation can get away with rob- 
bery, why not another? If Egypt, why not 
Panama? (Daily Express, London, Mar. 6, 
1960.) 


A New Outlook on American Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
June 19, marked the 10th anniversary of 
the founding of the Ukrainian Ameri- 
can Youth Association. To merk this 
occasion a mass rally was held in Cleve- 
land. 

In recent weeks the American people 
witnessed the role that youth can play 
in support of Communist objectives 
when led and stimulated by agents of 
Moscow. The riots of Japan which made 
it necessary to cancel President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Tokyo were the actions 
of misguided youth. This lesson will 
long remain in the memory of the Amer- 
ican people and should stand as a warn- 
ing sign of the importance of youth in 
the domestic¢ affairs of any nation. 

It is therefore refreshing to find youth 
groups in the United States who are 
motivated by love of liberty and free- 
dom and the desire to assist in removing 
the threat of imperial Russian commu- 
nism from the face of the earth. The 
Ukrainian American Youth Association 
is such a group. The young men and 
women who comprise this organization 
know full well the meaning of commu- 
nism, the tyranny of Russian imperial- 
ism, and the consolidation of these two 
evils as the source of the dangerous ten- 
sions which now grip the world. They 
take pride in the traditions which are 
the American way of life; they support, 
without reservation, the moral and po- 
litical ideals which form the foundation 
of our American democracy. They are 
determined that these same moral and 
political ideals shall be the birthright 


of all nations and people because there-~ 


by they know the Ukrainian nation, the 
land of their forefathers, will be free 
and independent. 

Under unanimous consent I insert my 
address given before the Ukrainian 
American Youth Association in the REc- 
ORD: 

A New OUTLOOK ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. Ciszkewycz, officers, and members of 
the association and friends, I am happy to 
play a part in this 10th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Ukrainian American Youth As- 
sociation. This is an important milestone 
in the affairs of your organization, and I am 
confident it marks a period of progress to- 
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ward the high goals which you have set for 
your association and for its members. For all 
of you it is a time to look back at your be- 
ginnings, a time to examine your purposes 
in terms of the realities of this hour, and, a 
time to plan your future activities in the 
light of these realities. You are much better 
qualified than I to evaluate your accomplish- 
ments of these past 10 years, but I believe 
I have something to offer you in your exami- 
nation of the realities of the present and 
some suggestions you might consider as you 
chart your future course. 

This moment in history reflects deep and 
far reaching changes in the social and po- 
litical order of the world. On all sides of 
us we see these changes taking place and 
we are alert to the great changes in the offing, 
changes which correspond to the aspirations 
of almost one-third of enslaved humanity for 
freedom, liberty, and national independence. 
We are entering the climatic period of the 
revolutionary era. This will be the period of 
crucial trial and test for the political and 
moral ideals of freemen. At issue is the 
question whether our free, open society; the 
democratic way of life; has the inner 
strength and external driving power to sur; 
vive the organized onslaught of Russian im- 
perial communism and to extend the fron- 
tiers of freedom until all nations and all men 
are self-governing. It will not be enough for 
us to hold back the wave of red totalitarian- 
ism, we cannot survive through defensive 
efforts alone. We are now faced with the 
immediate challenge to hold and strengthen 
the areas of freedom and to launch a politi- 
cal, economic, and diplomatic offensive 
against the enemy of all mankind. 

The task before us is, therefore, twofold, 
We must have a defensive capability which 
openly warns the Russian imperialists that 
we have the military power to render them 
helpless and that we will not hesitate to use 
it if they instigate circumstances which 
would make such action inescapable. This 
defensive capability must be attained by us 
and our associated allies without 1 month, 
or 1 week, or 1 day of delay. Then we must 
launch an offensive against the Russians 
with the assurance that we have the power 
to back up the political, economic, and diplo- 
matic actions which the reality of the pres- 
ent danger demand. Nor should we back 
off from any risks involved by taking such 
political, economic, or diplomatic actions 
The responsibility for risks should be placed 
firmly on the backs of the Russian tyrants; 
if they choose to interfere with the orderly 
progress of all nations toward freedom and 
national independence, the responsibility 
will be theirs and not ours. 

Looking to the urgent need for a program 
of positive actions in the cause of peace with 
justice, a scale of values must be set if the | 
program is to measure up to the challenge. 
There are those who call for diplomacy as 
the major arm of this offensive. These are 
the people who advocate summit conference 
after summit conference and personal diplo- 
macy such as the infamous visit of Tzar 
Khrushchev to the United States. These 
same people are calling out for « new Presi- 
dent who has had personal experience in 
dealing with the Russian Communists, a man 
who by experience would be qualified to 
drag our Nation into more summit confer- 
ences, a man whose experience would make 
him a senior operator in personal diplomacy 
with Khrushchev and company. The candi- 
date they have in mind is, of course, Vice 
President Nrxon, because he meets all these 
qualifications. 

I have often wondered how Americans of 
Ukrainian origin felt after Vice President 
Nixon, during his visit to Moscow last year, 
referred to Ukraine as the Texas of Russia. 
This was the startling statement he made 
after stopping a young lady on the streets 
of Moscow and saying, “What a pretty Rus- 
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sian girl,” and receiving her pointed reply, 
“TI am no Russian, Iam a Ukrainian.” All of 
us know that George Kennan is the one who 
launched this false idea about the Ukraine 
being the Texas of Russia, but we could 
hardly expect Vice President Nixon to be so 
badly informed on this basic matter. Per- 
haps Mr. Kennan is one of Mr. NIxoN’s many 
silent advisers. 

Then there are those who are calling out 
for an economic offensive against the Rus- 
sian Communists, including the proviso of 
trade with Red China, economic assistance 
to the so-called satellites and a variety of 
other strange formulas for victory. They are 
fundamentally economic determinists, peo- 
ple who see life as nothing more than the 
material advancement of the individual re- 
gardless of the system under which it is 
attained. I do not make any reference in 
this connection to the need for our country 
to have a sound, realistic program to assist 
the newly independent nations and the new- 
ly emerging nations in the economic develop- 
ment of their countries. The case for these 
nations is clear, we must help them by means 
of development loan funds, technical assist- 
ance, friendly advice and at all times ex- 
tending the hand of genuine friendship. 
But this formula must not be extended to 
Communist regimes imposed upon the people 
of once free nations by force, intrigue, and 
violence. Nor should this program be ex- 
tended to those who prefer to sit on the 
fence between the free world and the camp 
of the Russian Communists in the belief they 
can blackmail us into supporting their eco- 
nomic development schemes. This is no time 
for fence straddlers—either they get down 
off the fence or suffer the tragedy of Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Then there are those who see the chal- 
lenge of our times as political, the struggle 
of ideals and ideas, a conflict of two political 
systems which can not be reconciled one with 
another. Either one or the other must tri- 
umph, there can be only one winner and the 
loser is doomed to extinction from the face 
of the earth. I belong to this school of 
thought. Cold reason and long experience 
prohibits my being otherwise. Now, what 
are my thoughts on the scale of values in the 
program of positive actions against the Rus- 
sian Communists? 

To begin with, we, as a nation, must set 
our political goals and make them known to 
all the people of the world. These political 
goals must dominate all our thinking. All 
other aspects of the program must be sub- 
servient to them. That which does not sup- 
port our international political objectives 
must be put aside. All actions in the field 
of economic assistance and diplomatic con- 
tact must be measured by this compelling 
rule. These things we have not done. These 
things we must do. This is the real task 
which will confront the new President and 
his administration come January 1961. 
This is the task which has confronted the 
present administration for the past 7 years, 
and their failure to measure up is demon- 
strated by the fact that summit conferences, 
personal diplomacy, exchange of visits be- 
tween Nixon and Khrushchev have been the 
substance of their efforts. These efforts have 
failed. The evidence of the failure is to be 
found on all sides. We cannot afford 4 more 
years of such failures. 

Now for more pleasant things. Let us look 
to the future, what are the elements of a 
political action program against the Russian 
Communists? Isee these as the elements: 

1. Self-determination for all nations and 
all people. This policy must be applied to 
all people on all the continents, on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

2. In appying the principle of self-deter- 
mination we must get rid of the Russian con- 
cocted dilemma which exists in the Depart- 
ment of State, popularly known as nonpre- 
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determination. ‘This current policy is inter- 
preted to mean that we must not speak 
about self-determination for the captive non- 
Russian nations of the Soviet Union because 
to do so would prejudge the situation. Con- 
sequently, State Department interpretations 
of Public Law 86-90 are in violation of the 
spirit of the law and play right into the 
hands of the Russian imperialists. We must 
resolve this Russian dilemma in the State 
Department and all those who support the 
confusion techniques of nonpredetermina- 
tion. 

3. We must support the national independ- 
ence movements behind the Russian Iron 
Curtain, In so doing we must take into offi- 
cial account the fact that all the non-Russian 
nations of the Soviet Union have already ex- 
ercised their right to self-determination dur- 
ing the period 1917-18 and elected for na- 
tional independence, for the dismemberment 
of the Russian Empire. Having done this, 
all these nations had their independence 
robbed from them by the Russian Commu- 
nists, just as happened to such nations as 
Poland, Hungary, and Rumania following 
World War II. Therefore, the question of 
self-determination for these nations is not 
pertinent. The question of restoring na- 
tional independence to all these nations is 
the real issue. 

4. We must stop doing business with the 
oppressors in the Russian Empire and start 
doing business with the oppressed in the 
Empire. By this I mean we should look to 
the majority peoples of the Soviet Union, the 
oppressed non-Russian peoples, for a solu- 
tion to the tensions which grip the world. 
These people have the answer. The answer 
is the return of their liberties and their na- 
tional independence. They ‘are willing to 
fight and die for this objective. All they ask 
of us is our political support, the stimulation 
of world opinion to understand the truth of 
their present plight and the power of their 
aspirations. They will peacefully dismem- 
ber the present-day Russian Empire—the real 
threat to all humanity—if we will but stand 
by them. This can be done; we can develop 


world opinion in support of the aspirations. 


of these captive nations, and by so doing we 
can put the responsibility on the Russian 
masters to accept the will of the people or 
face the wrath of a thoroughly aroused free- 
world community. But we cannot do this 
while playing footsie with Khrushchev and 
company, by forcing our people against their 
conscience to be courteous and considerate 
of the bloody-handed Khrushchev during his 
unwelcome visit to the United States. 

5. We can begin to use the United Nations 
as a platform for such a political campaign. 
As a first step, we should take action to cause 
the Russians to live up to the United Na- 
tions resolution on Hungary or be expelled 
from membership in that body. As a second 
step, we should declare the non-Russian 
nations of the Soviet Union and the so-called 
satellites of Central Europe as non-self- 
governing territories and demand that they 
be treated as such in the Council, the Assem- 
bly, and the work of the various organs of 
the United Nations. This will be sufficient 
as a starter. Such action will pry the lid 
off the fakery barrel which has been imposed 
upon the people of the world and open the 
door to a just and lasting peace. 

This program I commend to your consid- 
eration as you plan your program for the 
immediate years ahead. It is a program 
worthy of your support, a program which I 
believe you could support with vigor and 
confidence. Having known the Russians and 
their Empire of fear from firsthand knowl- 
edge, many of you are in a position to speak 
with authority about the aspirations of the 
good people of Ukraine. By making these 
aspirations known to all the American peo- 
ple, you will strike a powerful blow for peace 
with justice, which is and will remain our 
goal. 
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Address by Senator Wiley Over Wisconsin 
Radio Stations” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Con- 
gréss—when it reconyenes in August— 
will have a sizable workload to handle— 
if it is to write a real record for the year. 

Recently, I delivered an address over 
Wisconsin radio stations viewing some 
of the major legislation yet to be acted 
upon in the final days. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the Ap- 


. pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the ‘article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY Over WiIs- 
CONSIN Rapio STaTIONS 


Friends, as you know, Congress has now 
recessed—the House of Representatives un- 
til August 15 and the Senate, until August 
8. Why? The legislative workload has piled 
higher and higher in recent weeks. 

As a result, the majority leadership de- 
cided to adjourn—rather than attempt to 
push through all the pending legislation. 

Question. Will this mean a long session in 
August, Senator WiLzY? 

Answer. Well, that depends upon many 
things. It will depend upon whether Con- 
gress is ready and willing to “roll up its 
sleeves” and get to work; or whether an effort 
will be made to “play politics” with the 
issues. 

For myself—as prior to recess—I am pre- 
pared to stay as long as necessary to get the 
whole job done when Congress reconvenes 
in August. : 

Question. Senator Wner, how large a 
workload remains in August? 

Answer. A big one. 


WILEY-SPONSORED LEGISLATION PENDING AFTER . 


Briefiy, now, I'd like to review some of the 
proposals—which I have sponsored—that I 
believe are of major interest to Wisconsin. 
These include: 

1. 8. 910, to authorize pisag? agora to 
local governments of sums in lieu of taxes 
and special assessments with respect to cer- 
tain Federal real 

2. SJ. Res, 208, to establish a commis- 
sion to study and teport on the impact of 
foreign trade on business and new industrial 
expansion in the United States. As a co- 
sponsor of this measure, I feel we need to 
take a “hard look” at the effect—the adverse 
effect—which the increased flood of imports, 
for example, is having on our domestic in- 
dustry. — 

3. Expansion of agricultural research 
through enactment of 8S. 690 now in con- 
ference. The purpose of this legislation 
would be to expand research of utilization of 
agricultural products for commercial pur- 


poses. 

Incidentally, still pending also is my bill 
for establishing a dairy research laboratory— 
with similar objectives—at Madison, Wis. 

Question. What are other measures of par- 
ticular interest to Wisconsin? 

Answer. Although there are many more, a 
number of additional areas include: 

4. 8. 2917, to provide an increase in price 
supports for dairy products to provide a 
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brighter outlook for the dairy farmer in 
America. Currently, the measure is pending 
before the Senate. 

5. 8. 894, to establish an ice-age national 
park, encompassing the glacially formed 
moraines in Wisconsin. Unfortunately, the 
long-delayed studies by the Department of 
Interior had held up action on this legisla- 
tion. 

6. SJ. Res. 186, to establish a National 
Voters Day. Prior to the recess, this resolu- 
tion—for encouraging greater voter partici- 
pation in elections—passed the Senate. 
Currently, it is pending before the Judiciary 
Committee in the House of Representatives. 

7. S. Con. Res. 96, to provide for an up- 
dated Internal Security Manual—a useful 
guidebook to strengthen the internal security 
of the country. This measure has also 
passed the Senate and is pending before the 
Administration Committee in the House of 
Representatives. 

8. Legislation to extend the termination 
date for the Menominee Indian Tribe, as well 
as to provide exemptions from Federal docu- 
mentary stamp tax on transfer of property 
from Federal control to the tribe. To ac- 
commodate the change in status, the Wiscon- 
sin State Legislature has created a 72d 
county. Unless additional time is provided 
to put the tribal affairs in orier, serious eco- 
nomic and social problems may arise for the 
Menominee Indians. Unless these are re- 
solved, it will handicap their ability to inte- 
grate properly into the political and eco- 
nomic life of Wisconsin. 

OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION PENDING BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

Question. Now, Senator Wry, what are 
some of the other major issues which would 
be a matter of priority—or major contro- 
versy—when Congress reconvenes? 

Answer. When the “closing gong” of the 
recess came, the unfinished business included 
the following: 

Consideration of the proposals for increas- 
ing the minimum wage and extending it to 
more workers. 

Proposals for providing medical and hos- 
pital care for the aging citizen. 

What to do about Federal aid to schools. 

Expanding the housing program. 

Carrying forward the mutual security 
program. 

Public works bill—including funds for 
flood control and port and harbor develop- 
ment and additional planning, manitenance, 
and surveys for projects including: Eau Galle 
River, Menominee Harbor, Milwaukee Harbor, 
Sheboygan Harbor, Cornucopia Harbor, 
Duluth-Superior, Pecatonica. 

A great many of these major programs are 
highly controversial. Consequently, they 
could touch off real battles after Congress 
reconvenes in August. 

UPCOMING NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Question. What about the upcoming Dem- 
ocratic and Republican Conventions, Sen- 
ator WILEY? 

Answer. As we are aware, the conventions 
are scheduled as follows: 

’The Democratic meeting in Los Angeles 
on July 11. 

The Republican meeting in Chicago on 
July 25. 

The nominations of Candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency—as well as 
adoption of platforms—-by the respective par- 
ties, of course, is a significant—and essen- 
tial—step in our two-party system toward 
filling the highest public offices in our 
country. 

Because of the breakup of the normally 
continuing sessions of Congress, however, we 
must be careful not to allow politicking to 
ae influence the outcome of action on 
Politics—in its best sense—-can, and does, 
effectively serve the interests of our people— 
locally, statewide, and nationally. 
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_ At the same time, irresponsible efforts to 
make political football out of issues for 


lenging times—encourage adherence to the 
highest standards of conduct by candidates 
and parties in electioneering. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FUTURE GOALS BY STATES 
AND COMMUNITIES 


Question. Senator Wrirey, today—inside 
and outside of politics—we are hearing, and 
reading a great deal about “goal setting” 
for our country. 

Answer. Yes. 

Currently, the Nation and its leaders are 
attempting to establish—and “shoot for’’ 
goals to meet the Nation’s future needs for 
economic progress and security. 

Personally, I think this is a good idea. 
Highlighting this effort has been the appoint- 
ment of a National Goals Commission by 
President Eisenhower. Among its purposes 
are the establishment of objectives and as- 
suring a good “forward pace” by channeling 
human and natural resources into programs 
that best serve the interests of the country. 

To obtain maximum progress, however, I 
believe we need a coordinated effort also to 
assure a top-to-bottom voluntary mobiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s people and resources. 

Question. How can this be accomplished, 
Senator? What goals shall we be shooting 
for? 

Answer..We recognize, of course, that—if 
this is to be done—each State and commu- 
nity can helpfully contribute by establishing 
such goals in relation to its potential. This 
involves such steps as: 

Surveying manpower, natural, financial, 
commercial, and other resources. 

Reviewing needs for services, products, 
transportation, housing, education and other 
needs, together with recommendations for 
fulfilling such needs. 

Following a realistic survey of a com- 
munity or State’s potential, then the task is 
to establish—and attempt to reach—high- 
achievement goals within the range of their 
human and natural resources. 

To accomplish such a program, however, 
certain additional requirements need to be 
fulfilled. These include: 

1. A thorough analysis of its potential by 
a State or community—and then realistic 
efforts to “set its sights” on promising ob- 
jectives in such fields as agriculture; hous- 
ing; education; social progress; trade; ex- 
pansion of industrial and business activity 
to create more jobs; and other purposes. 

2. Encourage citizens to support—and in- 
vest in—local and State projects, to fur- 
ther provide much-needed—and sometimes 
scarce—finances for projects; 

3. Assure local and State tax systems favor- 
able to industrial and business development. 

4. Look for new markets for local—or 
State—produced products or services to pro- 
vide greater business and industrial activi- 
ties—which means more jobs—and economic 
health. 

5. Improve our “human resources’’ devel- 
opment program; 

6. Create a spirit of cooperation between 
management and labor to minimize costly 
strife that jeopardizes progress. 

7. Improve and expand air, rail, road and 
water transportation systems to better meet 
present and future needs of the economy and 
the people; 

8. Carry on unexplored opportunities for 
development of mineral, i‘mber or other 
natural resources; expansion of tourism; 
participation in trade; locating new mar- 
kets for communities’ products or services; 
and other opportunities. 

Each State and each community can, of 
course, best determine its »» Po- 
tentials and objectives, and set up the ma- 
chinery for mobilizing its human and 
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natural resources to attain its goals. If such 
@ grassroots program can be effectively es- 
tablished, I believe it will go a long way 
toward successfully paving the way for an 
ever-brighter future for the State and the 
Nation. 

The overall objectives, of course, is to 
stimulate a greater, communitywide effort to 
make h hometown or community the 
“best place” to live in America, 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is a brief, between session re- 
view of the legislative and other tasks that 
remain ahead of us. 

As in the past, I shall look forward to 
hearing from you folks, from time to time, 
as issues of public interest arise in the days 
ahead. 

Now, again, this is your senior Senator, 
ALEX WILEY, saying: Thanks for taking time 
out of your busy days to “tune in” to this 
program. 


The Enemy Is No Amateur © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Tampa Tribune, Tampa, Fla., on 
Sunday, June 19, 1960. It is a great 
statement in behalf of my Freedom Com- 
mission bill, laying down the battlelines 
in clear and uncompromising terms: 

THe ENemy Is No AMATEUR 


There was once a statesman who sought 
to arouse his people to more vigorous action 
against an enemy who was encroaching, bite 
by bite, upon the edges of their domain. 

“You have never framed any plan of cam- 
paign for yourselves,” he said. “You take 
your marching orders from him. ‘You have 
never foreseen any event until you learned 
that something hes happened or is happen- 
ing. All this was once permissible. Now 
things have come to a crisis.” 

The statesman was Demosthenes, warning 
the citizens of Athens against the threat 
posed by Philip of Macedonia. The com- 
placent Athenians, enjoying the world’s 
richest civilization, paid little heed. So 
Athens fell and its power and glory survive 
only in the history books. 

Demosthenes’ words seem peculiarly fitted 
to the United States and its allies today. 

In the struggle with communism we seem 
habitually to wait for the Communist attack 
before we devise a defense. All too often we 
are caught by surprise—as in the Commu- 
nist takeover in Cuba and the Communist- 
led riots which forced President Eisenhower 
to cancel his visit to Japan. 

And we still console oursleves with the 
thought that if we just spend enough money 
on guns and missiles and foreign aid we 
can make the free world secure against com- 
munism. 

The recent disasters in Japan and Cuba 
should help us to realize that we can outgun 
communism and outspend communism and 
still lose the cold war. 

It has been said, in tiresome repetition, 
that what we are fighting is a new kind of 
war—a war not for physical objectives, but 
for the minds of men. No truer evaluation 
of today’s struggle could possibly be made— 
yet America is failing to take the measures 
necessary to win such & war. 

Our great fault is that we fall to sell de- 
mocracy with the same zeal and efficiency 
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with which the Russians and Chinese go 
about promoting communism. We have the 
world’s finest system of government here 
in America and we tend to feel that the 
Cuban farmer or the Japanese student or 
the Afghanistan herdsman ought to recog- 
nize as much. But that’s not necessarily 
so. There are millions of gullible Snow 
Whites in the world to whom communism’s 
apples look irresistibly delicious; too late 
they discover the poison inside. 

It is to.these people that we must convey 
both the fatal fraudulence of communism 
and the virtues of democracy. 

How? i 

Primarily, by a bigger, better organized, 
shrewder campaign employing more highly 
trained workers. 

One plan for helping to accomplish this 
purpose already is before Congress. For 
months it has been gathering dust in com- 
mittee pigeonholes. 

This is the proposal offered by Representa- 
tive Syp Hertonc, of Florida, and Repre- 
sentative Wa.Ter H. Jupp, of Minnesota, for 
the establishment of a Freedom Academy. 

The Academy, in the words of one advo- 
cate, would serve as “a West Point of po- 
litical warfare.” It would prepare Ameri- 
cans to go forth in the world as effective 
crusaders for democracy and against com- 
munism; it would equip foreigners to take 
back to their own lands an appreciation of 
the blessings of freedom and the evils of 
Marxism. It would, in short, enable the 
United States to do what Russia has been 
doing for years—train both natives and for- 
eigners to fight its cause unceasingly on the 
battlefronts of the cold war. 

Congressman Jupp summed up the need 
very well in testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee. He said: 

“The amateur will always lose against the 
professional. I want professionals on our 
side. We have the better cause, but we are 
not professional in the presentation and 
advancement of it.” 

The Freedom Academy plan has not ad- 
vanced very far in Washington, apparently, 
because some Congressmen think it’s un- 
orthodox and some bureaucrats fear it might 
encroach on their own areas of authority. 

Well, this country has got to use some 
unorthodox measures and it’s got to sweep 
aside politics-as-usual in behalf of the na- 
tional welfare. The Macedonians are on the 
move—and they’re no amateurs. 





Address by Gov. Ernest F. Hollings at 
Commencement Ceremonies of the Med- 
ical College of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN... Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Ernest F. Hol- 
lings, Governor of the State of South 
Carolina, to the South Carolina Medical 
College, which should be of great interest 
to every person. 

We are extremely proud of the medical 
college in our State as it has a national 
reputation of being one of the leading 
medical and research institutions in the 
United States, I hope every Member of 





Congress will take a few minutes to read 
our Governor's speech. 
The speech follows: 


ApprEss py Gov. Ernest F, Houiines at Com- 
MENCEMENT CEREMONIES OF THE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE of SOUTH CAROLINA, CHARLESTON, 
8.C. 


Hippocrates, the greatest of Greek physi- 
cians, warned, “Strong maladies require 
strong medicine.” ‘This forebear of today’s 
medical profession also wrote, “In order to 
cure the human body it is necessary to have 
knowledge of the whole of things.” With 
the prophetic greatness of the ancient 
Greeks, Hippocrates’ words have special 
meaning today. 

The transcending malady of our times is 
the plague of compromise. Insidiously, it 
eats away at American principle and the 
free enterprise system in America, The 
strong medicine we need is vigorous action 
to reverse this deterioration. ‘The medical 
profession must play a major role in treat- 
ing this malady. It will require that you be 
broad enough in scope, and incisive enough 
in insight to help diagnose and treat the 
ills of compromise and equivocation. You 
must “have a knowledge of the whole of 
things.” 

The patient today is the equivocal man— 
a strange creation who stalks the land in 
growing numbers. He bears faint resem- 
blance to the American of earlier day who 
believed in human responsibilities as well as 
human rights, who wrung personal achieve- 
ment from his own initiative, thrift and 
prudence; who knew that the best governed 
was the least governed, who believed the 
American Constitution meant what its no- 
ble words said as written, rather than as 
interpreted by psychological or sociological 
theory. 

This patient is marked by symptoms which 
are distressing in their potential impact on 
the welfare of the Nation. His economic 
pulse is slowing and becoming erratic be- 
cause he is finding the rewards for per- 
sonal initiative are being crushed by con- 
fiscatory taxation and stifling governmental 
regulation. Instead of seeking the thrills 
of achievement and profit through his own 
creative ambition, he is turning to the se- 
ductive beckoning of security. His goal in 
life is a safe niche in some paternal organ- 
ization with pensions for old age rather than 
the risks of building his own future through 
competitive effort. He finds it easier to drift 
in groups than to strike out on his own. 
His instinct for thrift is being chewed to bits 
by the greedy jaws of loose money and cred- 
it. He is caught in the grip of rising costs 
and deflated value of the dollars he earns. 
If he is a farmer, he is told what he may 
plant. If he is a businessman, he is taught 
that his operations and profits must conform 
to the dictates of a silent partner—the Gov- 
ernment. He learns further that if his prof- 
its reach a certain level, then this partner 
becomes owner of the business. If he is a 
worker, he is often told his right to work is 
governed by powerful group forces rather 
than by his own choice. In short, he is 
losing his self-reliance and -with it fades the 
vibrant spirit of free enterprise which made 
this Nation great. 

In addition to his weakening pulse, this 
patient finds himself suffering from cancer- 
ous moral fiber. Integrity becomes a word 
of relative meanings. Things which his 
forebears would never have condoned come 
easier to rationalize and explain away. 
Cheating on income tax returns becomes a 
national pastime and codes of personal con~ 
duct become “anything goes” so long as you 
can get away with it. This deterioration 
boils out in open sores when payola schemes 
are brought to light, Government officials 
are indicted for frauds, and general crime 
statistics soar. The no-compromise-with- 
evil spirit of his forefathers grows dimmer, 
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The mind of the patient is becoming 
clouded and unsure on fundamentals of self- 


‘government. He is told that powers reserved 
to, the States under.the Constittition are . 
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eral Government—that the origina! Federal- 
State balance of power is outmoded. He 
knows that the strength of the American 
system of government lies in its three sepa- 


Tate but equal Federal branches—legislative. 


judicial, and executive. But in reality he 
sees the judicial taking over legislative pow- 
er through far-reaching political decisions 
and the executive branch usurping the pow- 
ers of Congress through the instrument of 
the Executive order and the preponderant 
weight of bigness. Legislatively, he sees 
government by pressure groups. He watches 
the strength of local government being 
sapped into the massive sponge of a pater- 
nalistic central hierachy. He is told the 
great American passion for liberty should be 
subjugated to so-called equality demanded 
by groups which have never learned that 
equality is an earned dividend of liberty. 

Internationally, on the basis of uncondi- 
tional surrender, he wins the war to end all 
wars, but learns that conditions exacted by 
our so-called ally have put us in the role of 
conquered. It is for us to concede. The 
great victories of World War II have been 
dissipated by the defeats of Yalta, Teheran, 
Potsdam, Panmunjom, and Geneva. He sees 
his nation being led to the summit time and 
again, each time coming away with less pres- 
tige and more concessions than before. He 
hears his national leaders talk of disarma- 
ment agreements with a nation which has 
never kept its previous agreements. He 
dreamily plays a game of intesnational di- 
plomacy while the Soviet engages in hard 
international politics. Because it is polite to 
do so, he sings the song of peaceful coexist- 
ence while he knows, and the Soviets know, 
that there can never be morally or politically 
peaceful coexistence between god-fearing 
democracy and atheistic communism. Be- 
cause he plays the part of stupid one so well, 
he is treated in kind. From one unarmed 
reconnaissance flight, the Soviet accuses him 
* and derides him as 
“liar,” “cheat,” and “the one who never keeps 
his agreements.” he responds 
with an investigation to make sure that there 
will never be a recurrence of conditions that 
will cause a summit failure, again pleading 
guilty as if he caused the conditions, as if 
he could control the conditions. Again 
playing the part of stupid one, what con- 
cessions he can’t give at a summit he con- 
cedes at home to make sure the world knows 
that he has conceded. Even his best sellers 
at home carry this line. He reads in a cur- 
rent Pulitzer Prize winning novel that an 
American Senator “brought down the house” 
by telling an American audience “he would 
rather crawl to Moscow than die under a 
bomb.” He wonders what can be the end 
result of it all. 

The very heartbeat of this equivocal man 
is being slowed by the strictures of conflict- 
ing philosophies, haziness of principle and 
gray shadows of com which surround 
him. His history books tell him that Amer- 
ica has always nobly risen to conquer what- 
ever obstacle beset her, whether it be war 
against a foreign enemy or breaking through 
a domestic frontier. The national purpose 
has always hardened in the face of crisis and 
national effort has brought victory. But the 
great giant was brought to its knees in the 
Korean conflict. Unconquerable America 
would settle for less than victory. Today our 
patient is led to believe that peace is more 
important than victory. He is led to believe 
that any threat to America in her support 
or leadership of the free world should be met 
with peace. The plague of peace has immu- 
nized our national purpose. Working for 
freedom causes tension, and the great fetish 
of this decade is to ease tension. Unwilling 
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to preserve freedom apparently our national 
its fruits. 


The difficulty les in failure to have know!l- 
edge of the whole of things. The equivocal 
—- like many medical patients, presents 

the frustration of improper self-diagnosis. 
It is no longer considered smart to feel bad 
and call the doctor to see what’s wrong. 
Fashion, plus our present mania for speciali- 
zation, requires that the patient know what's 
wrong so that he can call the right doctor 
in the first place. This trend, plus the dis- 
ease of psychiatry, has all of us guessing the 
malady at the least pain, and mentally 
treating it. A wrong guess can become so 
fixed that many times a doctor must dedi- 
cate most of the treatment to dispelling 
fantasies, so that the patient may be con- 
ditioned to receive the proper cure, Such is 
the case of the equivocal man. He has sold 
himself the idea that changes from funda- 
mentals or compromise of principle are desir- 
able as “understanding.” The equivocal 
man must first be conditioned. He must be 
sobered up from so-called understanding, so 
that he can receive the cure. Secondly, the 
difficulty is compounded in the equivocal 
man’s failure to recognize he is in an epi- 
demic—world war IiI. There are no high 
fever symptoms in this epidemic. World war 
III is cold. Rather than the warning of high 
fever or a Pearl Harbor, today we face a wily, 
vicious, unscrupulous foe who engages in 
cold warfare on the political, economic, and 
ideological fields. He intentionally keeps this 
war cool, lulling us to sleep with flights 
through the free world like a dove of peace, 
dangling before our eyes visions of sugar- 
plums at the summit. 

If we will appreciate these difficulties then 
we will realize that to win this war we must 
mobilize every resource at our command. We 
must close ranks. We must set our national 
purpose and that purpose must be to so 
strengthen ourselves in mind and body that 
we are impenetrable. Such strengthening 
can only begin at home and in the indivi- 
dual. In short, we must purge ourselves of 
the equivocal man by the strongest cathartic 
possible—a return to American fundamentals. 

You must not. only administer this ca- 
thartic, you must also take part of the dose 
yourself. The very breakdowns and weak- 
nesses—the symptoms of equivocation— 
which threaten the Nation also threaten the 
professions. None have been exempt from 
their influence. In the law, courts and legal 
procedures are constantly employed to pro- 
mote and provoke litigation, rather than dis- 
pose of it. In the teaching profession, so- 
called academic freedom in certain places has 
become so free as to make un-American a 
pledge of allegiance to America. In the 
church, many religious leaders seek inspira- 
tion and guidance from a Supreme Court 
rather than a supreme being. And the way 
for a southern journalist to obtain national 
acclaim is to bear false witness against his 
neighbor. 

The equivocal man has infiltrated the med- 
ical profession, No longer is it a simple step 
from graduation to the treatment of the sick. 
Instead, the young graduate is swept into the 
flow of convention and conformity. Although 
standards haye brought much progress to 
medical training, the tendency to conform 
has deprived the doctor of a vital element— 
his individualism. Werking. relationships 
must be established with the right hospitals. 
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intimate details of your life will be dictated 
by forces which deprive you of all individu- 
ality. In short, the young graduate finds 
himself caught in a web of conformity and 
demands on his time, his talents, his ener- 
gies even before he can ever get down to his 
basic mission—treating patients. But the 
great edifice of medicine has been built upon 
pillars of individual achievement—by the 
Halsteads, the Oslers, the Blalocks, and other 
illustrious men who were not afraid to stand 
alone rather than follow the line of least 
resistance. 

I believe the best advice any young med- 
ical graduate today may receive is this: Re- 
member the patient. Keep ail other demands 
in perspective. Don’t allow financial rewards 
or social status to cloud your sense of mis- 
sion or your service to mankind. Work ac- 
tively in your professional organizations 


* toward individual and group progress rather 


than as drones seeking prestige. Never stop 
improving yourselves professionally. You 
must pursue perfection in medicine and mold 
your lives after the magnificent men you 
follow and the Great Physician which all 
men follow. While research has brought us 
miracle drugs and remarkable recoveries, 
there will be no discovery which will elim- 
inate the hard work of a doctor. Of all pro- 
fessions, the medical profession still calls for 
the hardest work. You hold the highest of 
public trust. You also hold the greatest of 
opportunities as a profession to help the 
Nation rid itself of the equivocal man. 

Your profession stands as a symbol of the 
finest achievements of American free enter- 
prise. The American medical profession has 
brought this Nation the world’s foremost rec- 
ord in medical care and progress. This has 
been accomplished by the personal efforts of 
devoted men and women such as you and by 
private and State educational facilities, al- 
ways doggedly resisting pressures to bring 
this dynamic system under the deadening 
anesthesia of Federal control. Our State may 
well be proud of how she has met her respon- 
sibilities in this field, reflected here in this 
splendid Medical College of South Carolina. 
You as individuals may render no greater 
service than to devote yourselves to main- 
taining and strengthening the standards of 
your profession, providing the very best in 
care, and holding fast to the integrity of your 
profession as a profession. 

The French historian de Tocqueville found 
in 19th century America, “There are men of 
integrity in almost all parties, but there is no 
party of integrity.” I am sure he would say 
today that in its medical profession America 
has achieved both men of integrity in the 
profession as well as a profession of integrity. 
Our enemies would like nothing more than 
to see this noble profession, this symbol of 
American achievement, compromised by 
mediocrity. 

To you of the high calling of medicine, 
there is no higher mission today than to help 
America cleanse itself of its greatest ill— 
the equivocal man. The malady is strong. 
The medicine must be stronger. Nothing 
less than a complete and swift return to 
American fundamentals can cure the patient. 


Chiefs Praise FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation under 
the leadership of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
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has worldwide reputation for efficiency 
and fine work. The FBI has provided 
through the years many services to State 
and local law enforcement agencies and 
has been responsible to a great extent 
to the continuous improvement of law 
enforcement in the various States and 
cities. 

Recently, the Washington Association 
of Chiefs of Police expressed its appreci- 
ation for the many services provided by 
the FBI in Washington State. This ex- 
pression was in the form of a resolution 
which I wish to insert in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. I also join the 
chiefs of police from my State in paying 
tribute to Mr. Hoover and Special Agent 
J. Earl Milnes. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Washington Association of 
Chiefs of Police are assembled in conference 
in Chelan, Wash.; and 

Whereas members of the Washington As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police are most ap- 
preciative to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, for the as- 
sistance and all the facilities which have 
been most generously provided by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the National 
Police Academy, the Identification Bureau, 
the Crime Laboratory and including the out- 
standing leadership and effort which has 
made police training in the State of Wash- 
ington a most successful program: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this association express in 
writing their appreciation to Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and Mr. J. Earl Milnes, Special 
Agent in Charge by forwarding to them a 
copy of this resolution. 

Wo. E, Bsorx, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
CHELAN, WaSsH., June 10, 1960. 


Promote the Rule of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee for Collec- 
tive Security has written a cogent letter 
to the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 7, 1960, concerning the self-serving 
restrictions to the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

Under unanimous consent I include a 
copy of that letter in the Recorp: 

PROMOTE THE RULE OF LAw 


To the New York Herald Tribune: ' 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
recently tabled a resolution calling for re- 
peal of the Connally reservation to accept- 
ance by the United States of the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice. This 
reservation permits us to decide whether a 
dispute is within our domestic jurisdiction. 

The American Society of International Law 
and the Institute of International Law have 
declared that it makes acceptance of the 
Court’s jurisdiction illusory and urge its re- 
peal. The President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the Attorney General, and 
leaders of the American Bar Association have 
also urged its répeal. 

Two issues are involved: (1) Does the 
United States seek to promote the rule of 
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law in international relations? If so, it 
should be willing to accept the jurisdiction 
of an impartial tribune to decide legal dis- 
putes with other nations. A law which each 
pene to a dispute can interpret and god 
in its discretion is hardly effective. (2) Does 

the International Court of Justice inspire 
confidence in its competence and impartial- 
ity? The record of the Court has com- 
manded approval both by governments and 
eminent legal authorities. 

The Court has made it clear that it will 
regard any dispute as domestic unless it in- 
volves the interpretation of obligations es- 
tablished by international law or treaties 
binding the parties. The powers of the Se- 
curity Council, where the United States may 
exercise a veto, would have to be invoked 
to enforce an unacceptable decision. This 
fact provides us ultimately with full pro- 
tection against interference in our domestic 
affairs. 

The Connally reservation not only prevents 
other nations from filing a suit against us 
in the Court, but it prevents us from similar 
action against other nations because it is 
applied reciprocally. The Court has been 
therefore unable to function either in the 
settlement of disputes or the clarification of 
international law as it was intended at the 
San Francisco Conference. 

The United States can hardly assume lead- 
ership in developing the rule of law among 
nations while the stultifying Connally res- 
ervation creates the impression that our 
country does not mean what it professes. 
The Senate should repeal it now with the 
proviso that our waiver of the right to deter- 
mine jurisdiction applies only in cases of 
disputes with nations also accepting the right 
of the Court to determine jurisdiction. 

GoopHvE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee for Collective 
Security. 
New York. 





Keeping Our Military Men at Peak 
Fighting Trim 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2,.1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, how to 
sustain interest in international prob- 
lems is a subject that is challenging us 
all. An important appraisal of the need 
of keeping our military men at peak 
fighting trim has been written by Hal 
Miller, staff writer of the Baltimore 
News-Post, which deserves wide study. 
Mr. Miller has reviewed a volume on the 
subject by a Canadian author and has 
contributed comments based on his per- 
sonal knowledge of military affairs. The 
review follows: 

A SoLpiIer NEEDS FIGHTING Spririr 
(“The Soldier in Our Time,” by G. M. C. 

Sprung, 167 pages. Dorrance & Co., re- 

viewed by Hal Miller) 

An Army major general, and former asso- 
ciate of this writer in World War II days, 
facetiously described a raw rookie lieutenant 

s “the lowest form of human life.” 

This old ranker gripe was unique only in 
that it was repeated by a senior military of- 
ficer, obviously not a West Pointer. More 
loyalty to his own species would be expected 
from a “ring-knocker,” a wearer of the 
academy ring with the supersized emblem. 

It has, however, been a job well done by 
an Officer, a colonel in Canada’s distinguished 


nem of the Canedian Guards, to write 

in “The Soldier 
Our Time,” on the need for combating 
civilization’s tendency to soften fighting 
men, 

His message comes at @ time in world his- 
tory when soldiers for freedom should be the 
toughest in the world. 

Readers will recall that when Russia was 
our ally against Hitler, encomiums were 
heaped upon the Red troops and people for 
their bravery. Without adequate weapons, 
food, or transportation, they defeated elite 
Nazi forces. 

Russian peasants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, it was said, joined the soldiery and to- 
gether they virtually fought “with their 
hands” to repel German invaders. 

We have heard the question debated 
whether luxury-accustomed young men of 
other nations could fight like that. The an- 
swer has, of course, been given in combat by 
American, Canadian, British, Greek, and 
other allied fighting men. Their courage is 
battle-proved. 

Colonel Sprung deals with the question on 
two themes: 

The spirit of the modern fighting man. 

The relevance of this spirit to the wider 
crises of our time. 

The suggestion is raised that Americans 
and Canadians are moving toward a critical 
era when their ways of living could make 
them militarily too feeble to survive in com- 
bat. 

Colonel Sprung believes this a problem of 
epoclfal importance and that the highest 
priority should be given to toughening our 
moral, mental, physical, and military fiber. 

Personal courage as the soldier’s most vital 


weapon has been reemphasized by Brig. Gen.* 


8S. L. A. “Slam” Marshall, one of the few ef- 
fective interpreters of the military to their 
real bosses, the American people. 

From.a physical standpoint, peacetime 
soldiers, assigned to office and administra- 
tive duties, are deprived of opportunities to 
keep physically fit. Lack of fighting mis- 
sions and objectives, marching, field work, 
takes the toughening edge off military service. 

Written compactly, “The Soldier in Our 
Time” is a publication of significance. Its 
message should be studied. 





Rocketdyne Division of North American 
Aviation Plays Important Part in Our 
Outer Space Explorations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud that the Rocketdyne Division of 
North American Aviation, Inc., is located 
in the district that I represent in 
Congress. 

The story of Rocketdyne is an example 
of American free enterprise and our Gov- 
ernment working together to keep Amer- 
ica strong militarily. 

The folks who work at Rocketdyne are 
also hard working and good citizens of 
our community who contribute much to 
keep America strong on the homefront 
morally, spiritually, and economically. 

At the end of World War II a small 
group of engineers at North American 
Aviation, Inc., were asked to study the 
propulsion system of a captured German 
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V-2, the rocket which revolutionized 
warfare and which almost changed the 
outcome of the last war. 


These studies have led to one of the: 
outstanding 


Nation’s most technical 
achievements. 

In a very short time the North Amer- 
ican engineers decided they could build a 
much more efficient engine, more power- 
ful, and lighter. How well they suc- 
ceeded is known throughout the world. 

This small group became the Rocket- 
dyne Division, headed by S. K. Hoffman. 
It now employs more than 12,000 people 
in its headquarters, Canoga Park, Calif., 
and its production plants at Neosho, Mo., 
and McGregor, Tex. 

Rocketdyne engines aré used in the 
Redstone, one of the most reliable mis- 
siles ever flown; in the Army’s Jupiter, 
intermediate range ballistic missile; the 
Air Force Thor, an IRBM on defensive 
duty in England; in the Army Force’s 
Atlas, the interconitnental ballistic mis- 
sile which has had phenomenal accuracy 
in its test programs and which is now 
operational. 

The first man to circle the earth in the 
awesome blackness of outer space will be 
put irto orbit by a Rocketdyne engine 
When man begins interplanetary Slant f it 
is most likely that he will be in a space 
vehicle powered again by Rocketdyne 
engines. : 

The division now is producing the clus- 
tered H-1 engines for the Saturn, which 
will have more than 1.5 million pounds 
of thrust for takeoff. 

Rocketdyne is also developing a single- 
barreled engine with 1.5 million pounds 
of thrust which has been suggested as 
the power package for the Nova program 
and which would put Venus within reach 
of man. 


Recently Rocketdyne was awarded a 
contract by NASA to develop a 200,000- 
pound rocket engine using liquid hydro- 
gen which will have an efficiency approx- 
imately 14% times that of any other 
engine of comparable size. 

Because of the tremendous success of 
the Rocketdyne program, fortunately in 
time for this country, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
following articles from the Los Angeles 
Times: 


TWENTY OF TWENTY-THREE SUCCESSFUL SPACE 
Suots Lirrep By ROcCKETDYNE—POWERED 
WEATHER SATELLITE 

(By Marvin Miles) 

Rocketdyne engines built in Canoga Park 
have boosted 20 of the 23 successful satellite 
and space probe vehicles launched to date 
by the United States and furnished power 
for 234 missile, satellite and space firings 
since August 1953. 

This impressive record was noted yester- 
day in a recapitulation of the Nation's bal- 
listic missile program that began almost 7 
years ago with first flights of the Army's 
Redstone tactical weapon. , 

In the 234 launchings, which included 
Atlas, Thor, Jupiter, and Redstone missiles 
and 34 satellite and space probe velicles, 
Rocketdyne engines achieved a satisfactory 
performance rating of 94.1 percent. 

Outstanding among these is the record 
achieved by the Redstone missile—56 suc- 
cessful firings out of 59 attempts—while only 
1 of the 3 unsuccessful launches was at- 
tributed to engine malfunction. 
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RECORD OF LAUNCHINGS 


The company’s engines have launched a 
series of the country’s most spectacular 
vehicles. , 

It was an A-series Redstone engine that 
hurled America’s first satellite, Explorer I, 
into orbit on January 31, 1958, followed by 
Explorer III and IV using the same booster. 

In October 1958, the first of the Pioneer 
series boosted by Thor engines accomplished 
the first of two successive lunar probes, fol- 
lowed early in December by a 63,580-mile 
space probe with Pioneer III boosted by a 
third Rocketdyne. engine, the S3D Jupiter 

t. 


The Nation's 1958 space achievements were 
climaxed just before the end of the year with 
the launching of Score, the talking earth 
satellite that carried President Eisenhower's 
Christmas peace message into orbit. 


SUCCESSFUL SHOTS 


Score was an Atlas intercontinental bal- 
listic missile powered with a fourth (MA 
series) Rocketdyne engine. 

The company's rockets boosted nine suc- 
cessful space probe and satellite vehicles in 
1959, including six Discoverer polar orbit 
satellites with payloads ranging from 1,300 
to 1,700 and the Pioneer IV probe 
that put a 13.4-pound artificial planet into 
orbit around the sun. ‘ 

So far this year Rocketdyne engines have 
boosted four successful space shots, the Pio- 
neer V solar probe, the Tiros I meteorological 
satellite, the Transit 1B navigational satel- 
lite and the Discoverer XI satellite for re- 
entry nose-cone recovery. The latter ve- 
hicle went into orbit, although no recovery 
was made of the payload. 

The frequency of ballistic missile and space 
launchings has shown steady progress in the 
last 28 months. In 1958, Rocketdyne 
boosters launched 56 vehicles, an average of 
just under 5.per month. Last year the total 
was 96, an average of 8 per month. So far 
this year the average has been seven per 
month. 

ONLY ONE IN 1953 


By comparison, there was only one launch- 
ing in 1953, a Redstone. In 1954 there were 
four Redstone launchings and in the follow- 
ing 2 years, six and nine, respectively. In 
1957 all 4 of the Nation's ballistic missiles 
were launched—i3 Redstones, 9 Thors, 7 
Jupiters, and 3 Atlases. 

America’s space vehicles (the three not 
boosted by Rocketdyne engines were Van- 
guard satellites) have returned a great wealth 
of data to scientists, more information by 
far than that received from Russian space 
efforts. 

Wide variation of high altitude densities 
with time of day, season and geographic 
position has been observed. | 

From radio signals, propagation character- 
istics of the ionosphere and electron density 
distribution have been obtained. 

Very low frequency propagation data were 
obtained from Explorer VI and that satellite 
and Pioneer I provided additional data on 
the earth’s magnetic field. 

Cosmic ray count was cbtained above the 
atmosphere with counters in Explorer satel- 
lites and Pioneer probes. 

The first elementary communication satel- 
lite was achieved in the Score vehicle. 

Explorer cosmic ray counts brought dis- 
covery of the Van Allen radiation belt, with 
later Explorer vehicles and Pioneer probes 
showing the belt to consist of at least two 
zones. 

A fairly low count of micrometeors corre- 
sponding to 2 total influx of 1,000 to 10,000 
tons of material per day was recorded from 
Explorer and Pioneer observations. 


Meteor erosion and puncture problems 


were shown in general to be not particularly 
serious. 
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Pioneer V, launched March 10 and now 
millions of miles from Earth on its way to a 
Venus-like orbit of the Sun, has achieved 
® major success in long-range communica- 
tions and continues to transmit data to 


US. satellites have shown that moderate 
temperatures can be achieved in orbiting 
vehicles and that radiological hazard to space 
crews traversing the radiation belt may be 
relatively low, but the hazard high to those 
in a satellite orbiting through the belt. 

Low resolution pictures of cloud forma- 
tions were obtained from Explorer VI while 
the Tiros I meteorological satellite is trans- 
mitting television cloud pictures of a much 
higher order. 


LOOKING INTO FUTURE 


Rocketdyne (a division of North American 
Aviation) will remain in the rocket-engine 
field for a long time to come, it appears. 

Not only is the company developing the 
H-1 engine for the giant Saturn vehicle, a 
1.5 million pound thrust powerplant cluster- 
ing eight Thor-type engines. 

It is also developing for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration a 


single chamber (F-1) engine of 1.5 million. 


pounds that can be clustered for thrust up 
to 9 million pounds in the awesome Nova 
vehicle of the future. 

Nor is the company confining itself to 
liquid propellant engines, for it is expected 
to make a major announcement on solid 
fuel development in the near future. 


Eloy Alfaro Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to insert highlights of the 
proceedings of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation, on the occasion of the 
decoration ceremony and luncheon, at 
the Carlyle Hotel, New York City, in 
honor of Dr. Herbert Holt. Dr. Herman 
A. Bayern, American provost of the 
foundation, bestowed the Eloy Alfaro 
grand cross and diploma on Dr. Holt in 
recognition of his many years of devoted 
public service and more especially his 
work in the domain of psychiatry and 
psychoanalytic research. 

Col. Emanuel Targum, past com- 
mander of the New York Jewish War 
Veterans, read a message from the Hon- 
orable Olmedo Alfaro, secretary-general 
of the foundation, authorizing the cere- 
mony and conveying his personal greet- 
ings to all those assembled. 

In conferring the Eloy Alfaro grand 
cross and diploma Dr. Bayern said: 

Iam delighted to confer on you, by direc- 
tion of the board of dignitaries of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation, the 
Eloy Alfaro grand cross and diploma. This 
foundation recognizes your many contribu- 
tions to the common good, both in war and 
peace, by awarding you its highest honor. 
Your unselfish services to mankind, especial- 
ly your dynamic leadership in the domain of 
psychiatry and psychonanalytic research, 
surely merit the widest appreciation. 


Dr. Holt replied: 


I am deeply touched and very proud to be 
included among the distinguished person- 
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ages who have received the Grand Cross and 

of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation. As a physician who treats the 
ills of the body, mind, and soul of people, I 
have always tried to live up to the high 
principles of my professions. I have espe- 
cially tried to extend the knowledge of 
psychiatry to fields beyond the treatment 
of mentally ill people, feeling that the 
knowledge of the workings of the mind have 
greater implication than the treatment of 
the emotionally ill. 

Since I believed that truer knowledge 
about the personality of man would be use- 
ful in the field of religion I have, for the 
last 7 years, worked to help priests, minis- 
ters, and rabbis to gain deeper understand- 
ing of the minds and émotions of man. I 
also believed that psychoanalysis could make 
a contribution to the understanding of the 
psychology of managers and the decision- 
making process. I therefore have taught 
managerial psychology to executives and 
especially administrators on city and State 
levels. 

I have never thought that I have done 
anything unusual—just living my life in 
this fashion, but I am deeply touched and 
happily surprised to find recognition and 
honor bestowed on me. . Thank you, Dr. 
Bayern, and the board of dignitaries, for 
granting me the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross. 


The Eloy Alfaro International Foun- 
dation was organized to perpetuate and 
further the political and moral values of 
the Americas by General Alfaro, for 
whom the organization was named, and 
who, from 1895 to 1901 and from 1906 
to 1911, was President of Ecuador. The 
philosophy of General Alfaro, known as 
the Lincoln of South America, was based 
principally on service to his fellow 
human beings and to the cause of inter- 
national peace. The unselfish services 
of Dr. Holt to mankind by virtue of his 
leadership in the domain of psychistry 
and psychonalytic research comes within 
the framework of. this kind of service to 
humanity. 

Others who have been similarly hon- 
ored in the past include President Eisen- 
hower, former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and Harry S. Truman, FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, Generals MacArthur, 
Crittenberger, Devers, and Governors 
Harriman and Rockefeller. 


Sharp Turns Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an address given by 
Mr. A. D. Davis, president of Winn-Dixie 
Stores, with headquarters in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to the 1960 graduating class at 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

The address follows: 

Sprep Up—SHarp TuRNS AHEAD 

When President Edmunds tapped J. E. 
Davis and me for these honors that have 
been bestowed upon us today, he also asked 
that one of us make a talk for commence- 
ment. J. BE. pushed the talk part of the 
ceremony offon me, I immediately told Pres- 
ident Edmunds that the exertion of receiving 
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a doctor’s degree was about all I felt I could 
take in 1 day. Then he approached me in 
that “tears in his voice” persuasive way of 
his to which there is no such thing as saying 
no, and I ended up having to assume this 
responsibility; He assured me that I was 
the only person in the world who could make 
this talk and, of course, modestly I had to 
accept. 

I assume this is the first time that you 
have graduated from college and listened to a 
commencement speech. Well, it’s the first 
time I have made a commencement speech. 
Reminds me of the time we had a newcomer 
out at the ranch and he wanted to learn to 
ride horseback. He said he had never ridden 
a horse before. We told him that was just 
dine—that we had a horse that had never 
been ridden before so they should get along 
well learning together. The horse came out 
best. 

You're hearing your first commencement 
talk and I am making the first one I ever 
made, so please be kind. Tonight I am like 
the boy riding his first horse—I may lose 
the bout. 

It is surely a great day for you students, 
or ex-students as case may be. You have 
accomplished one of your most important ob- 
jectives in life. You are privileged to attain 
this objective which many, many people 
never reach. You are fortunate. Your good 
health, your good intellect, your determina- 
tion, and your good character has enabled 
you to finish college in a very great school. 
Stetson is not a big school, but it still has 
quality education which is very desirable. In 
some of our larger State schools students may 
have a feeeling they become numbers. I 
know of an engineering student who finished 
in 6 years without meeting the dean of his 
school. I am sure this doesn’t happen: at 
Stetson. 

I would like to say something here tonight 
that would inspire you men and women to 
make a greater success of your future life. 
Let’s catalog that word “success” now. I 
dont’ say that success is measured in dollars 
and cents or in honors. It is happiness and 
contentment at the position in which you 
wish to find yourself that means the most. 
In whatever field of endeavor you may en- 
gage, if you are unhappy doing the task be- 
fore you, then you are in the wrong field or 
in the wrong organization. Your niche in 
life may not be gold plated or studded with 
diamonds or encased in platinum, but if you 
are willing to forgo many of the easier and 
nicer things of life, to endure hardships and 
sacrifice in order to give just a little bit 
more of yourself and to carry the cross of 
hardship nobly, courageously, and faithfully, 
your life will have a warm place in the 
hearts of those who know you and that is 
the real measure of success. 

I say to you, in building for success you 
have to make some plans, you have to find 
yourself, you have to decide which way you 
are going—and then tabulate the methods 
you are going to use, the person that you 
are—up to this stage of your life is pretty 
well going to set your character for the rest 
of your life. If you are industrious, ambiti- 
ous, honest, reliable, sincere, and trust- 
worthy now, you probably will be that way 
the rest of your life. If you are lacking in 
any of these departments, if you are lazy, 
unstable, insincere, dishonest, or undependa- 
ble, you will have quite a job to change these 
fundamentals. Wherever you go and what- 
ever line of endeavor you go into you will 
find that basically the seeds were sown in 
the past to influence your degree of success. 
A good mother and father have much to do 
with this. Looking back, I have found this 
to be so with myself. 

-Understand, I do think it’s important for 
everyone to inventory their shortcomings— 
we all have them—and they can be improved 
greatly by determined efforts, but only by 
determined efforts. 
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I remember well something Bob Wodruff 
of Florida said in one of his talks to some 
football boosters. Bob was not an outstand- 
ing public speaker, but he said something 
that night that impressed me deeply. It 
was at the time that Haywood Sullivan was a 
big star on the Florida team and one of the 
country’s greatest passers. Bob said, “Of 
course, Haywood Sullivan is one of the great- 
est passers in the country today, but I, Bob 
Woodruff, did not make him a great passer. 
He was a great passer when he was 11 years 
old in Dothan, Ala., playing sandlot football. 
We merely could take this basic ability and 
refine it and train him in improved timing 
and methods to make him even a greater 
passer, The ability had to be there—we only 
had a chance to bring it out.” 

In trying to find the field you want, in- 
ventory yourself honestly, What are you good 
at? What do you like to do? If you select 
something you have a natural ability for 
and something you like, the wind will be 
with you. You need to analyze the things 
you think about. If you study about busi- 
ness, corporations, stocks, etc., you prob- 
ably will find your best ability in a business 
field. If you wonder about growing things, 
agriculture, animals, etc., you probably need 
to be in ranching or farming. If you study 
about how buildings are erected or bridges 
are constructed, you lean to engineering. If 
you dislike working for someone and if you 
handle your money well, maybe you should 
run your own business. Then you won't be 
working for someone, you'll be working for 
everybody. If you study about forcing peo- 
ple to make talks such as I am doing here 
tonight, you probably will-make a college 
president. 

I can’t describe all of the various exam- 
ples existing, but what I am trying to say 
is that you need to get into something that 
you like and something you like to think 
about and something that can consume you 
and possess you. There has never been a 
very big success made by anyone who didn’t 
love their work,. who didn’t enjoy doing it, 
and whose job didn’t grab them, hold them, 
and thrill them. If you can’t find something 
like this, your success is apt to be mediocre, 
and this is pretty bad. To me, being medi- 
ocre as a businessman, a. teacher, a lawyer, 
a mother, a truckdriver, a father, yes, even 
&@ politician, to me mediocrity is not success. 
Whatever you do, do well. 

A man I admired greatly wrote a slogan 
that impressed me very much. It’s on my 
desk now. It is called “Design for Success”: 

“I can say to any person, whether he is 
able or disabled, that if he expects to make 
a@ success in business through governmental 
paternalism, he is doomed to disappointment. 
First, the person must decide definitely and 
quickly what business he wishes to follow. 
Then, forgetting obstacles and ailments, he 
must apply his mind to learning every de- 
tail of that business, in and out, backward 
and forward. He must not let his love of 
golf or tennis, or card playing, or liquor, or 
gambling, or even his. wife, take his eye from 
his objective. He must be devoted day and 
night to the task of finding out what makes 
his business tick, or what is needed to make 
it grow. 

“In so applying himself, the person even 
with physical or mental handicaps will have 
no time for worrying or fretting about his 
lot. He will become so éngrossed in his job 
that the handicaps will be forgotten. I have 
found it so, and I have been happy.” 

It’s a great philosophy. 

This was said by Elit Witt, who was almost 
an invalid with tuberculosis, yet he founded 
and built up the Hav-A-Tampa Cigar Co. 
with national distribution. 

Opportunities today are very great. You 
don’t have to be born to wealth. But you 
do have to learn how to handle money, how 
to deserve and use credit, and how to ac- 
cumulate capital. Business today, both big 


ate that business, 


have had. 


Florida and the South have been good 
to us, and I hope that we have demonstrated 


it is in your home life. What you do must 
inspire confidence and 
votion from those with whom you come in 
contact. It is what people think of you 
that builds your reputation. It’s the mis- 
takes that you make—and correct—along the 
way that enable you, in time, to have what’s 
known as good judgment. 

A good personality helps. You must be 
cooperative and helpful and you must un- 
derstand the weakness and strength of your 
fellow workers. Wo one wants a “yes” man 
around. You should have the courage to 
venture an opinion if you think you are 


life. Be human. Be a real person. Be 
mindful of the old Dutch saying, “the 
wooden shoes going up the hill often pass 
the patent leathers coming down.” It is 
equally important that you remember the 
definition of a big man which is “a man who 
is big enough to be lHttle enough to be big.” 
And that tells a story in itself. 

In closing my talk, let me ask a question 
that came out of Newsweek magazine: 


“WHERE ARE THE YOUNG TURKS? 


“Where is that traditional young American 
who takes the “Boy Wanted’ sign out of the 
window and says to the boss, “I’m your boy’? 
You know the lad I mean. . The bellringer, 
up with the sun, last to leave, sweep the 
floors, learn the lime, get. to know the terri- 
tories, up off the canvas, shoot for the moon, 
watch my dust. We've had our bellies full 
of the play-it-safe boys. Where is that 
enterprising youth -who’s willing to stick his 
skinny neck out and make decisions? 

“The kind of man who parachutes into 
darkest Africa and opens a chain of super- 
markets in 60 days. ‘He only has to be right 
51 percent of the time to be a success,’ says 
Bruce Barton. America needs more young 
Turks. (And more old Turks who know 
how to recognize the young ones.) ” 

Well, I’m afraid I didn’t quite fit the bill 
for the young Turk and perhaps you won't, 
but it is the right kind of positive thinking. 
It’s an inspiration. I wanted to pass along 
to you. 


Now you're at.a turning point. 


You are on your own from here on out. 
Many people will help you. Many won't. 
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of that, you have to get along 

well with others. Competition is keen in 

everything. Select your course. Plan and 

chart your approach. Do every little step 

in your career the best you can do it, 

Do it well, do it thoroughly and you will win. 
Best of luck and God bless you. " 


H.R. 12311 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12311) to extend 
for 1 year the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is to me a matter of regret that 
both in Cuba and in our own country 
provocative words of anger that make no 
contribution to mutual respect and un- 
derstanding have been too frequent. 
They do not add, whether spoken here in 
this Chamber or in the beautiful island 
so close to our shores and historically 
imbedded in our affection, to the spirit 
of hemispheric solidarity. Nor do they 
refiect the frienship that has existed in 
all the years cf the past, that is evident 
today and that will endure forever be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and the people of Cuba. That is a 
friendship I confess very dear to me be- 
cause of the circumstances of my youth 
and my association with both American 
and Cuban soldiers in the common cause 
of freedom. 

We are living in a world of change with 
peoples everywhere reaching for higher 
plateaus of dignity, human welfare, and 
spiritual contentment. These cannot be 
gained, and the higher plateaus once 
ascended thereafter held as the bases for 
ascent to still higher - plateaus, unless 
there are orderly governments, sound 
and expanding economies and the work- 
ing together in cooperation of nations of 
goodwill. 

I hope and pray that in this world of 
change, even though sometimes accom- 
panied with a violence we would not 
wish, something as eruptions of a vol- 
cano, our country will continue in toler- 
ance, understanding, and true friendship 
to fulfill its mission as the exemplar of 
government under God and of, for, and 
by the people. It is not for us to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of another 
nation. It is inevitable that we will lose 
good will even by the appearance of 
interference with that which is in the 
sole determination of the people of an- 
other nation. Good neighbors do not 
invade their neighbors’ homes to set 
things right according to their concepts 
and their own standards. Rather they 
content themselves with setting a good 
example, knowing that one well-ordered 
and happy home can change the entire 
tone of a community far beyond the 
possibility of scoldings and angry words. 

I would have wished that the matter of 
the sugar quotas, with their repercus- 
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sions upon the economies of a number 
of countries, including Cuba as well as 
that of our own, but sugar areas, could 
have been marked out by the able Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in a less emotional 
climate. I trust that the power the 
President has asked will be administered 
without punitive design and in sole con- 
sideration of what in his judgnient is 
just, wise, and necessary for the nations 
of the American hemisphere, including 
our own. 


Eugene, Oreg., One of the Nation’s Top 
* 100 Industrial Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my home- 
town, Eugene, Oreg., has been rated 
among the top 100 industrial markets 
in the Nation by a business-management 
publication of Dun & Bradstreet. ‘As the 
Eugene Register-Guard aptly points out 
in a recent editorial: 


This indication of Eugene’s economic im- 
pottance, when coupled with metropolitan 
status achieved in the Federal census, makes 
growth predictions for our area seem even 
more realistic. 

The challenge for all of us, and, yes, the 
chamber {of commerce], too, will be to see 
that we plan properly for orderly develop- 
ment in the midst of industrial and com- 
mercial expansion which could engulf us if 
we choose to ignore it. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the full text of 
the editorial, “Among Top 100.” I should 
like to add, too, that industries seeking 
area for expansion can well consider 
Oregon, a State where growth is a fact, 
not simply a promise. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 


Amone Top 100 


People connected with the Eugene Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and particularly affable 
Fred Brenne, chamber manager, are elated. 
And they have a right to be. 

Dun’'s: Review, a business management 
publication of Dun & Bradstreet, lists Eugene 
among the top 100 industrial markets in 
the Nation. Eugene, says Dun’s, is the 
central city of an industrial area that in- 
cludes several surrounding counties. 

The chamber people are excited because 
they feel that this recognition of the eco- 
nomic importance of this area will be a spur 
to further industrial expansion and growth. 
It probably will. 

The publication, which will be perused by 
many top management people throughout 
the country, conducted a survey based on 
the US. Census of Manufacturers. The 
study comes up with the top 100 industrial 
markets based on the “value added by man- 
ufacturing,” a term which is claimed to be 
the “best indicator of relative economic im- 
portance.” 

Eugene ranks 74th in the list, just behind 
Knoxville, Tenn., and just ahead of Omaha, 
Nebr. Of course, the main reason we appear 
in the select group is the lumber industry. 
It also reveals the relative importance of 
the lumber industry to the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 
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This indication of Eugene’s economic im- 
ce*“when coupled with metropolitan 
status achieved in the Federal census makes 
growth predictions for our area seem even 
more realistic. 

The challenge for all of us, and yes the 
chamber, too, will be to see that we plan 
properly for orderly development in the midst 
of industrial and commercial expansion 
which could engulf us if we choose to ignore 
it. 

We'll need more expressways, arterials, 
parks and playgrounds, adequate power and 
water supplies and many other municipal 
projects if we are to retain the qualities of 
“good living” we enjoy now. 


Captive Nations Week—July 17-23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the great 
American tradition of freedom, democ- 
racy and fair play are well known 
throughout the whole world. From the 
Declaration of Independence to the Wil- 
sonian self-determination of nations to 
the present-day encouragement and as- 
sistance of newly emerging free nations, 
this country has stood before the world 
as the beacon of personal freedom .and 
the sovereign integrity of nations. 
Sadly enough, Mr. Speaker, all nations 
have not been as fortunate as the United 
States in enjoying this status or in pre- 
serving it. The world power designs of 
certain imperialistic nations or ideologies 
have led to the overwhelming, by force, 
intrigue and subversion, of many of the 
smaller and weaker nations of the world. 
These nations and their courageous peo- 
ples still love freedom—for freedom is 
an overriding right natural to all men. 
While nationalities, languages, dress, and 
habits differ throughout the world, the 
human spirit differs but little as between 
all men. Thus we free Americans are 
substantially one in spirit with our fel- 
low men throughout the world who have 
had their freedom taken from them. 

The proclamation of the Captive Na- 
tions Week by the President, in pursu- 
ance of a joint resolution enacted by 
Congress on July 17, 1959, is a clear re- 
affirmation of our wholehearted dedica- 
tion to justice and freedom. Of course 
none of us are naive enough to expect 
the freeing of these nations merely by 
the observance in this country of the 
Captive Nations Week. But we do be- 
lieve that this observance will serve 
notice to oppressors and tyrants, indi- 
cating that the downtrodden and the 
underprivileged have our full sympathy, 
and that they have not been forgotten in 
their struggle for freedom. It will also 
hearten those tens of millions who are 
captives of Communist totalitarianism 
behind the Iron Curtain, knowing that 
their cause is in our mind and that it 
has champions in this great Republic. 
We shall continue to observe the Captive 
Nations Week until these nations have 
regained their freedom, and I am glad, 
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indeed, to join in the observance of this 
annual event. The week of July 17 of 
this and of every year shall tender the 
sympathy and support of every Ameri- 
ean to the freedom loving, though tem- 
porarily captive peoples of the world. 
We can only look forward to the day, 
Mr. Speaker, when there will be no such 
thing as a captive nation, when all 
human  beings—indeed, the whole 
world—may live without fear in the per- 
sonal and national freedom to which 
everyone has an inherent right. 





A Survey of Business Climate in South 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a copy of a survey 
of business climate in the State of South 
Carolina. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 





- take a few minutes of his valuable time 


to read this item which shows that South 
Carolina is on the march. 
The survey follows: 


A Survey or Business CLIMATE In SouTH 
CAROLINA 


(Based upon thoughtful opinions expressed 
by 285 executives of manufacturing firms 
in the State. Prepared by South Carolina 
State Chamber of Commerce, Columbia, 
July 1960) 

FOREWORD 

Taking stock: This survey by the State 
chamber was made among manufacturers in 
South Carolina in order to find out what they 
think about the State’s business climate. 
Their answers to individual questions pro- 
vide an appraisal of key factors which must 
be considered significant to our present and 
future economic progress. 

Who replied: A 4-page questionnaire de- 
tailing 67 topics was mailed to 500 industrial 
firms—of various types and in all geograph- 
ical areas of the State—employing 50 or more 
people. The response was most gratifying; 
a total of 285 usable replies was received, for 
a return of 57 percent. 

Of the respondents, 47 said that they had 
been operating in their South Carolina loca- 
tion less than 5 years, 34 from 5 to 9 years, 
41 from 10 to 14 years, and 156 for 15 years 
or longer. Half of them hgve manufactur- 
ing operations in other States, and half are 
purely domestic enterprises. 

For their individual plants they reported 
the following number of employees: 


Tiin:sduhiestusesthnbees-aumstieliinibes aw iabieneeen under 100 
pct sha Pe Ale EER ER 100 to 249 
i ssn cihi cas as-ananscontemnanmiialitiinissinnagiaaitaacaitaidioncts 250 to 499 
OE ds ei uihir snc phostcaptlieibecttaadinni anaes dhtibitin 500 to 999 
sss: chnchiliitiresthcniieecinanatean tideinttm anak iecithe 1,000 or more 


Their manufacturing operations are in 
these broad categories: 11 chemical and 
rubber products; 20 stone, clay, glass, and 
concrete; 20 machinery and metal products; 
25 food and other edible products; 27 forest 
products and paper; 28 apparel and related 
products; 96 textile manufacturing; 58 
miscellaneous, 
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Value of analysis: While replies reflected 
the opinions of the executives who were 
queried, and may not agree with the actual 
facts in some instances, it must be recog- 
nized that has the full weight of 
fact in the minds of many individuals. It 
thus must be considered important. 

.The information received, due to the geo- 
graphical dispersion of the respondents and 
the variety of their manufacturing o 
tions, would seem to reflect fairly what long- 
established, as well as relatively new, indus- 
tries think about South Carolina as a place 
to do business. In other words, this is their 
opinion of South Carolina’s business climate. 

Of not inconsequential significance are an~ 
swers to questions about plant expansion by 
respondents’ firms. This is the proof in 
South Carolina’s good business climate 
“pudding.” During the past 5 years 43 per- 
cent of them have substantially expanded 
their South Carolina manufacturing opera- 
tions. Slight expansion is reported by 35 
percent, no expansion by 22 percent. 

Looking ahead, 22 percent say that their 
firms will expand substantially in South Car- 
olina during the next 5 years, and 42 per- 
cent will expand to some extent. One per- 
cent of the respondents predict that their 
operations will contract to some extent, and 
10 percent did not answer. The remaining 
25 percent expect. operations to remain at 
the present level. 

The results and their use: Results of the 
survey indicate that South Carolina has a 
good economic climate in which to do busi- 
ness. Our strong points can be utilized in 
industrial development promotion, and indi- 
vidual communities can compare and analyze 
their own standings with how the State is 
rated generally. 

On the other hand, there is a fairly ob- 
vious indication that certain weak points 
warrant correction—not only from the 
standpoint of attracting new enterprises, but 
also that of making more comfortable the 
businesses already established in our midst. 

Now for a summary of answers to our ques- 
tionnaire. 

THE COMMUNITY 
Utilities and transportation 

From the viewpoint of one locating a new 

factory in their communities, these percent- 


ages of respondents gave the following 
ratings: 


[In percent] © 












Rather} Very No 

inade- | inade- | answer 
quate | quate 

ss snlsileehmtacenai il 22 17 8 
ll 8 3 
2 1 1 
u 8 ll 
9 4 3 
3 1 1 
29 21 3 
Litteediddb nics 3 2 f abeiddiin 


(For their own company operations now, 
79 percent of the respondents deemed the 
above services adequate, 21 percent inade- 
quate. Most frequently mentioned as in- 
adequate were air service, sewers, gas, and 
water.) 


Social and commerctal services 
[In percent] 


Ade- | Rather} Very No 
quate | inade- | inade- | answer 














quate.| quate 
Hospitals............ 70 22 7 1 
Medical........<c0»- 82 15 2 1 
Churches. .-....<ce« 98 - Prenduesne 1 
Schoolss....c.0+s-.ce 75 19 5 1 
Recreation........... 52 40 6 2 
Shopping............ 74 23 2 1 
Banking............. 93 GS locmnod 1 





(Local zoning regula 
53 percent as satisfactory, 12 percent as too 
liberal, 1 percent as too stringent; 16 percent 
said their communittes had no zoning regu- 
lations.) 


tions were rated by. 


Local attitudes 
Assuming the prospective location of a 
new plant in a community, these reactions 
are predicted: 






Cooperation by local 
government offi- 


Industries responding rate the general at- 
titudes of local governments toward business 
as: 


Percent 
Excelient ......... ssalishehiiet lasithesieiinloaiietinias 49 
CGE cocsioae ont jonripennnterddseiensieiinahnincads 38 
WE rivitincedipiemeat is eaates cicnsiinditertine-sigieioueneabnipeamnse 9 
Fe soactbax <iisaeneanitiiednbiniaiieeaeaiaeemniiiiadicnimts 3 
No answer ...... eqiagamaamlaeadadadieianins 1 


RATING THE STATE GOVERNMENT 
_Those responding to the questionnaire had 
the following opinions in regard to various 
aspects of the government of the State of 
South Carolina: - 


woeneesccwecs 





e 
Its planning for industrial 


development__._......... 
Its promotion of industrial 
development......... sad 3 





When asked the question, “How fairly do 
you think South Carolina State taxes are 
administered?” the replies were: 


Percent 
Very fair..... clip tp giliipdihiin ammennineen anon inal 28 
TLORSONSRY TANF i ideniicnncongudecensck 52 
Sloe w Eh WAIT a ccsteecietemitinbhacmeiinaeiminns 3 
Vere RCO Sc cdciatndin dpramincidncitipneimgaal 4 
No answer ........ seapesplaedhiendittaiichanan tnd binnsragaien 13 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
The individuals responding rated the atti- 
tudes toward industry of their county dele- 
gates to the South Carolina General Assem- 
bly as: 


{In percent] 





Benators. 
Representatives... 
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Respondents consider the educational level 
of the local labor supply, in to ade- 
quacy required by their own type of industry, 
as follows: 


Industries rated the attitude of their work- 
ers toward their companies as follows: 


(Of the respondents, 12 percent have labor 
unions, 88 percent do not.) 


Productivity of workers in plants was 


Percent 


The general attitude of local business peo- 
ple toward organized labor was rated as: 


Percent 


The South Carolina workmen’s compensa- 
tion law was given some thought. From in- 
dustry’s viewpoint, 13 percent of our respond- 
ents believe it is being administered in a very 
favorable manner, 39 percent see its admin- 
istration as fairly favorable, 23 percent fairly 
unfavorable, 15 percent as very unfavorable, 
10 percent had no opinion. Specifically, 
they see— 

[In percent} 


Respondents indicated a better reaction 
toward the administration of the South 
Carolina unemployment compensation law. 
Nineteen percent view the 4dministration of 
this law as very favorable to industry, 53 
percent as fairly favorable; 17 percent think 
that the law's administration is fairly un- 
favorable to industry; 5 percent see it as 
very unfavorable; 6 percent did not answer. 
In particular, they stated: 


Miashnum Gaastionatpay- 
ments (22 weeks 


gee 


THE STATE CHAMBER’S CONCLUSIONS 


In reviewing responses to the foregoing 
specific questions, it is obvious that certain 
factors can be capitalized upon in promoting 
South Carolina’s industrial development. 

Industrialists now operating in South Car- 
olina believe that they enjoy an environment 


people and of our government. They gen- 
erally descrive as adequate our water, elec- 
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tricity, railroads, trucking, and highways. 
They give good ratings to our climate con- 
ditions, medical services, churches, and 
banking facilities, to the labor supply and 
the productivity as well as loyalty of workers. 

On the other hand, the opinions expressed 
point to the need for certain improvements. 
A large percentage of the respondents notes 
some inadequacy in sewage and airplane serv- 
ices, in hospitals and public schools, in shop- 
ping and reacreational facilities, and in the 
administration of our workmen’s compensa~ 
tion law. 

Paraphrasing what was pointed out in the 
foreword to this report, business climate fac- 
tors which fall into the approved area are 
those which can be utilized as selling tools 
in industrial development. Conversely, 
weaknesses which show up in the survey 
most certainly deserve attention by those who 
can do something about improving them. 

(Results of the questionnaires were com- 
piled, as a courtesy to the State chamber, by 
the School of Business Administration of the 
University of South Carolina, Columbia.) 


Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the House 
may soon again consider a worthy bill to 
help millions of self-employed persons— 
the small businessmen, doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, and other professionals—pro- 
vide for themselves a sound, convenient, 
and orderly plan for retjrement income. 

Late in the last Congress this bill was 
approved by the House but unfortunately 
it died at adjournment before it could be 
considered in the other House and in- 
cluded with the other small business 
legislation which the 85th Congress 
passed because of able and vigorous 
Democratic leadership. This series of 
measures, incidentally, if properly fi- 
nanced and sympathetically adminis- 
tered could well initiate the renaissance 
of American small business. 

H.R. 10 when enacted will round out 
the basic structure in this system to help 
men and women who are gifted with 
ideas and energy but short of other re- 
sources to invigorate and put meaning 
and substance in the idea of free enter- 
prise. 

Our economy is in dire trouble because 
the giant corporations since World War 
II have through consolidation, purchase, 
or a variety of other dubious methods 
crushed out of existence much of their 
competition. Our country is now paying 
the terrible price for the monopolization 
of our economy with inflation, under- 
production, and unemployment. Nega- 
tive weapons of antimonopoly legislation 
have failed—the promising, positive pro- 
gram of encouraging small business is an 
inspired effort to keep the American 
economy democratic and dynamic. I 
am proud of the leading part that the 
Democratic Party, both nationally and 
in my State of Minnesota, has had in 
reinvigorating small business. Some 
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considerable tribute has to be paid too 
to those fearless members of the minority 
party who have voted with the Demo- 
crats despite the formidable disapproval 
of the Republican administration and the 
big business elements who guide the 
GOP. 

This administration has fought tooth 
and nail against any really effective pro- 
gram for small business and when it has 
been forced to accept, reluctantly, Demo- 
cratic-sponsored measures it has prac- 
ticed cold, deliberate sabotage against 
small business as our distinguished and 
venerable colleague WricHT PaTman has 
revealed. 

The administration has now grudg- 
ingly accepted H.R. 10 after considerable 
revision in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. It has conceded the justice of giving 
the millions of self-employed persons a 
fraction of the tax consideration re- 
ceived by high-salaried corporation exec- 
utives, those exalted employees with their 
bonuses in stock, stock options, com- 
pany-contributed pensions, and other 
fancy emoluments—not including that - 
ultimate in tax evasion devices, expense- 
account living. 

Republicans in the administration 
have at long last stopped wrapping the 
flag of patriotism around them and say- 
ing that to enact H.R. 10 would throw 
the President’s budget into deficit and 
would be doing Karl Marx’s work of de- 
stroying capitalism. 

I hope that H.R. 10 will be enacted 
into law and thus spur the millions of 
America’s self-employed persons to do 
better democracy’s work of invigorating 
free enterprise by helping themselves 
provide for their golden years. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 10. 


GOP Rewrites History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the New Era, of Reading, Pa.: 

GOP RewriTEes History 

Black is white. 

Who said so? . 

Why the Republican propagandists who 
are trying to’say that the summit collapse 
and the Japanese riots and the U-2 episode 
were really favorable master strokes of for- 
eign policy inspired by a genius. 

Now along comes a vice chairman of the 
Republican State committee who had to dig 
back into the mire almost 20 years to blame 
the Democrats for Pearl Harbor. 

This GOP pseudo-historian addressed local 
Republicans last week and offered such witty 
comments as: “I don’t care what happened 
to the summit conference, our skirts are 
clean.” 

She then proceeded to rehash the old 
wheeze that the Democrats provoked the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Maybe a 
week from now she’ll be trying to pin the 
Tokyo riots on Democrats on the grounds 
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they were fomented to embarrass Eisen- 
hower. 5 

Fortunately, the people are alert. They 
know that the Republican administration 
permitted the U-2 episode to occur simply 
by failing to take necessary precautions. 

The people know that summitry has always 
been dangerous business and they recall that 
John Foster Dulles repeatedly engaged in 
brinkmanship diplomacy—pushing the coun- 
try to the very brink of catastrophe. 

The people are no fools. They are aware 
that our relations in the world have deteri- 
orated greatly in the past 8 years—under the 
leadership of a wartime hero whose regime 
is turning out to be a flop. 

Not only is the cold war colder, but we 
have lost friends in the Far East, lost ground 
in Latin America, permitted the Commu- 
nists to set up a regime in neighboring Cuba, 
lost NATO friends by disclosure of bases from 
which the U-2 operated, lagged in the missile 
race, and generally failed to provide the 
leadership for free peoples the world over. 

Now, as another presidential election ap- 
proaches we are told that these things aren’t 
really blots but are assets which will turn 
out to be good—if we just wait long enough. 

Like we said, the brainwashers are trying 
to make out like black is white. But then, 
a man named Hitler once said if you tell one 
big enough it might be believed. 





Address of Hon. John F. Shelley, Knights 
of Columbus Dinner, Hotel Claremont, 
May 29, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include a splendid address made by our 
distinguished friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEL- 
LEY], at a Knights of Columbus dinner 
heli in Claremont, Calif., on May 29, 
1960. 

As our distinguished colleague well 
said: 

On the international scene, there is chal- 
lenge of the cold war, with its unpredictable 
twists and turns. The quick-change artists 
of the Kremlin juggle the hopes of peace 
and the threat of warlike oldtime vaude- 
ville performers. We as Americans cannot 
afford to be taken-in by any Communist 
trickery. We must not become the world’s 
largest bouncing ball in the hands of Com- 
munist manipulators and jugglers. 


As Congressman SHELLEY also well 
said: 


But the cold war is, in fact, the grim con- 
test between those who are dedicated to 
freedom—human freedom and its whole bril- 
liant range—religious, political, personal— 





. Opposing those who seek to destroy it. 


The splendid address of Congressman 
SHELLEY is appropriate to the world of 
today. His-address should be as widely 
read as possible: 


ADDRESS OF Hon. JOHN F, SHELLEY, KNIGHTS 
or CoLUMBUS DINNER, HOTEL CLAREMONT, 
May 29, 1960 


Mr, Toastmaster, right reverend mon- 
signori, reverend fathers, past and present 
grand and worthy knights, sir knights, and 
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your lovely ladies, no words of mine could 
adequately express the gratitude and the 
humility I feel for the signal honor you have 
conferred upon me today and this evening. 
We have been friends, most of us, for many 
years, and you will understand without my 
telling you, that this day will be for me an 
abiding source of gratitude and inspiration, 
and I say that on behalf of today’s fourth- 
degree class. 

I’m particularly happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak with you as one American 
Catholic to another in this turbulent year 
of grace 1960. 

If ever we, as Catholics, were called upon 
to demonstrate the qualities of good citizen- 
ship in our beloved country, that time is 
now. 

On the international scene, there is chal- 
lenge of the cold war, with its unpredictable 
twists and turns. The quick-change artists 
of the Kremlin juggle the hopes of peace and 
the threat of war like oldtime vaudeville 
performers. We as Americans cannot afford 
to be taken in by any Communist trickery. 
We must not become the world’s largest 
bouncing ball in the hands of Communist 
manipulators and jugglers. 

To the everlasting credit of the Catholic 
Church, she has never once taken her eyes 
from the central fact that communism is a 
religion: The religion of no God: The religion 
of an all-powerful tyranny from whose deci- 
sions there is no appeal, even in the moral 
order. 

And remember this: When communism 
destroys the divinity of God, it destroys, at 
the same stroke the humanity of man. It 
makes of man nothing but a creature with- 
out a soul, totally dependent on the whim of 
the state. 

If the sometimes smiling confidence men 
of the Kremlin have blurred that harsh fact 
for some of our fellow Americans, the Chinese 
Communists, with merciless determination, 
restored the image by their shattering of 
families, their relentless persecution-of all 
religion; their implacable hostility to the 
United States. 

We have the honor to be singled out as 
enemy No. i1—and, therefore, as the 
supreme objective of Communist scheming— 
not so much because of our power or wealth, 
but, I suspect, for another reason. 

With all our faults—and we are not yet 
perfect, as a people—but with all our faults, 
we remain as a nation dedicated to this prop- 
osition: That free men can govern them- 
selves with justice and dignity and honor. 
As Woodrow Wilson once phrased it: “‘Free- 
men need no guardians.” 

Within the very cornerstone of this Na- 
tion, there is written this eternal defiance of 
tyranny, Communist or other: “Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” How could commu- 
nism or any other tyranny stomach that 
principle? 

If the cold war today were simply a matter 
of two differing forms of government at 
odds with each other, that would be one 
thing. 

But the cold war is, in fact, the grim con- 
test between those who are dedicated to 
freedom—human freedom and its whole 
brilliant range—religious, political, per- 
sonal—opposing those who seek to destroy 
it. 

You and I as mature Americans recognize 
how deep is the challenge te our convictions. 
The challenge to remain levelheaded through 
every twist and turn of the devious strategy 
of the Communists. 

We know what an appalling catastrophe 
nuclear warfare would be. But we also know 
what an unspeakable disaster it. would be 
for us to be either deceived or intimidated 
into surrendering our heritage of freedom. 

Tomorrow, you and I joint with all our 
fellow Americans to pause for a moment and 
hear the high clear notes of “‘Taps” sounding 








wilderness, defying the might of the Bri 
Empire. Washington knew, and Hamiiton, 
and Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin and the other leaders, that their own 
lives were forfeit if this Revolution failed. 

They knew the odds against them. 

But they knew also that here in America 
men walked upright, self-reliant, refusing 
to be exploited by the absente¢ government. 

It was freedom they fought for, from Lex- 
ington on through the cruel days and nights 
of Valley Forge to final victory at Yorktown. 

Our infant Nation was scarcely out of its 
cradle when war struck again, and again 
Americans had to fight to preserve what 
they had won. Andrew Jackson’s men at 
New Orleans included just about every kind 
of American imaginable, and maybe even a 
philosopher or two. They knew what they 
were fighting for—their own freedom; their 
own right to govern themselves as Ameri- 
cans, not as subjects of any crown or any 
imported bureaucracy. 

As our Nation grew, as self-reliant pioneers 
thrust back the wilderness, so too did the 
confident heritage of freedom become 
stronger. 

Under the heartbreaking tragedy of the 
Civil War, when brother fought against 
brother, and our Nation seemed on the verge 
of disruption, the resolute but deeply com- 
passionate Abraham Lincoln held our coun- 
try together. 

Americans had their first call to oversea 
battle in the Spanish-American War. 

Since that time, our sons have given their 
lives in battle on the continents of the earth; 
on the islands of all the seas, in the skies 
and oceans of the world. 

Thanks to their heroism, their sacrifice, 
we gather here tonight as free men. 

Think for a moment—how many nations 
are there now wherein a meeting like this 
would be impossible? 

Tomorrow, as Catholics and as Americans, 
every one of us will pray for the eternal re- 
pose of the souls of those who died for us, 
whatever their generation, their race, their 
faith. 

And as we remember with deep gratitude 
their sacrifice for us, I hope we shall ponder 
the meaning of their sacrifice. 

For these honored dead must not have 
died in vain. 

It remains, as Lincoln said, for us, the liv- 
ing, to advance their work. 

The heritage of freedom is in our hands, 
new, enriched by their heroism. 

The question remains: Do we appreciate, 
do we really understand what it means to be 
citizens in a democracy? . 

I often think of the words of Pope Pius 
XII, discussing the contract between dic- 
tatorship and democracy: “If the possibility 
of controlling and correcting the action of 
those in power had not been lacking, the 
world would not have been dragged into the 
hurricane of war.” 

And again, discussing the citizen in a 
democracy, Pius XII said: “To express his 
own opinion concerning the duties and 
sacrifices which are imposed on him; not to 
be forced to obey without having been 
listened to; there are two of the citizen's 
rights,. which have their expression in 
democracy.” 

What happens, then, when a citizen ignores 
the great political questions of the day? 

What happens when here in America, only 
a few sometimes bother even to vote? 
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We hear of voter apathy, voter indifference, 
and it reminds me of the cynical old saying 
that the grandfathers die‘on the barricades 
to win the rights that the grandsons don't 
even bother to exercise. 

How many people like you and like me 
would give their right arm for the chance 
to vote in a free and election? Think 
now of the people of China, of Hungary, of 
Poland, of East Germany, of Czechoslovakia, 
and the whole sad company of captive satel- 
lite nations. 

Why elce did Hungarian youth, in a glori- 
ous and unforgettable blaze of heroism, 
make their barehanded attack upon the 
armor of their Communist masters? 

They and others like them were trying 
to win what we in America have: The right 
to control their own affairs; a voice in the 
shaping of their national policy. 

It seems to be that of all people, we Amer- 
ican Catholics should most appreciate the 
rights and privileges of our citizenship. 

In this year, confronted as we are with 
the complex problems of the cold war, we 
have the solemn obligation of voting for a 
President. 

It so happens that one of the candidates 
is a Catholic and thus, whether you and I 
like it or not, we become the objects of the 
critical scrutiny of our fellow Americans. 

i firmly believe that no one should vote 
for a candidate because he is a Catholic. 

The Catholic Church embraces Americans 
of both political parties, and Catholics have 
made significant contributions to both par- 
ties at every level. 

I hope, as you do, that religious intoler- 
ance will not manifest itself in the months 
ahead. 

And I most sincerely hope that Catholics 
will not lay themselves open to the charge 
of injecting the religious issue into the cam- 


We have come far, in this country, from 
the days when Catholics were a puzzle, a 
mystery, something to be feared, avoided 
or thrust aside. 

I need not remind you tonight of the re- 
cent campaign on proposition 16. 

’ Many regrettable things were said, many 
false charges were made, and a few at- 
tempts to arouse bigotry were undertaken. 

But the great majority of Californians un- 
derstood what the issue was and resisted, 
to a gratifying degree, the blandishments of 


I accept this as a compliment to Catholics 
generally. 

I believe that as people not of our faith 
had a chance, over the years, to size us up, 
to rub elbows with us, to associate ever 
more closely with us, they realized that we 
are not a group apart. 

We are accepted as other Americans and 
we are judged by the kind of people we show 
ourselves to be. 

Are we good citizens? 

Do we try to pull our oar in the boat, to 
do our part as good citizens in our com- 
munity? - 

Do we give our time and effort to help 
worthwhile community projects? 

Do we make it easy and comfortable for 
our fellows not of our faith to know us 
and associate with us? 

We are not a special interest group in this 
country and I'd like to give you just one 
example of that from my own experience 
and personal knowledge. 

When the Federal aid to education bill 
came before the Congress, the position of 
the church schools’ in- 
clusion in the bill was sent to various Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

It was a reasonable position, and some 
felt that parochial schools should be in- 
cluded in the list of beneficiaries. 

Tt became clear, however, that if such 
an attempt were made—that is, an attempt 
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to include parochial schools—the whole 

Federal aid program would be defeated. 
Catholic spokesmen pointed out that, 

rather than deprive any American youngster 


’ Of the benefits of this program, the church 


would not press its own position in the 
matter. 

This was mature, completely patriotic and 
generous action, whereby the church sub- 
ordinated its own interest for the benefit of 
others. 

As American Catholics, we have, I believe, 
a@ special contribution to make to our com- 
munities and our country. 

First and foremost, of course, our posi- 
tion regarding communism is fixed. Regard- 
less of what twists the party line may take, 
Catholics have had this evil and monstrous 
thing dissected for them time and again, 
and they know its evil. 

I urge those of you who may not have 
done so recently to pick up and read again 
Pope Pius XI’s letter on atheistic commu- 
nism. 


Read it carefully, read it thoughtfully, and 
you will observe certain prophetic aspects 
about -the heartbreak and tragedy commu- 
nism would bring into the world. 

Catholics also have an enlightened sense 
of the need for helping the distressed of the 
world. 

We, of all people, can never forget the 
plight of those across the world from us. 

Where men and women and children are 
trapped in grinding and almost hopeless 
poverty, they may very easily, from their own 
despair, turn to the deceits of communism 
as a way out. 

Technical assistance programs and pro- 
grams of aid are not simply matters of good 
policy on the political level, They are an 
expression of the charity that lies deep in 
the heart of the American people. 

Never forget this: While the enemies of 
our country ridicule and mock us as ignorant 
materialists, selfish exploiters, interested in 
nothing but money, the foreign aid pro- 

brand such propaganda as a pack of 
contemptible lies. 

In our thinking about the Communist 
threat and the plight of underprivileged na- 
tions, we must remember the story of Fatima. 

The Russian people are the first captives, 
the first victims of the Communists, and in 
our thinking and our prayers, we must dis- 
tinguish between the decent and good people 
of Russia and their ruthless masters. 

The message of Fatima gives to Catholics 
throughout the world a new dimension and, 
indeed, a new weapon for combating this 
atheistic monstrosity: We see it not simply 
as a political or social or economic theory, 
but as a moral evil to be fought with the 
‘weapons of the spirit: prayer and mreaning- 
ful penance. 

In addition to our view of the world situa- 
tion, I believe that our background as a 
sometimes unwelcome minority in certain 
areas gives us added insight into the prob- 
lems of other minority groups. 

Certainly we know what the denial of 
civil rights can mean to a people. 

We knew once what it meant to be re- 
garded as second class citizens. 

Those days have come pretty much to an 
end, now. 

But the task remains for us to see that 
such days are ended for all times for all 
Americans. 

Most of us in this room have lived to see 
the sweep and tempo of American history 
speed up tremendously. 

We have seen the concept of social justice 
expanded beyond anything one might have 
dreamed of 50 years ago. 

We have seen legislation passed which, at 
the beginning of the century, would have 
seemed impossible. 

While much remains to be done, let us not 
forget that much has already been done to 
make life better for all Americans. 
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We shall never create, here on earth, the 
conditions of Paradise. 

But we have always before us the vision 
of an ever finer and greater nation; a peo- 
ple moving always forward, sometimes swift- 
ly, sometimes slowly, but always forward to a 
realization of the American dream. 

Progress is not achieved without the clash 
of judgment and opinion, and that is as it 
should be in a democratic society. 

Let us hear every man’s opinion, for no 
one has an exclusive monopoly on intelli- 
gence. 

This year, above all, let us, as Catholics, 
conduct ourselves before the eyes of our 
countrymen wi intelligence, self-respect, 
balance, and c ity. 

It is not for us to impute motives to those 
who may not agree with our position in one 
or another field of national interest now. 

But it is our duty, and it devolves upon 
every one of us without exception, to remem- 
ber that if the turn of the wheel touches 
off questions about the church and state; if 
at times we are made to answer questions 
about our faith, let us answer such questions 
from an informed mind and an understand- 
ing heart. _ 

The Holy Father has said that in times 
like these it is permitted to no one to be 
mediocre. 

For us, I believe, that means many a long 
and thoughtful meditation on the blessings 
God has given us in this blessed land of ours. 

It means pondering deeply the silent but 
eloquent message of Memorial Day: that 
others had died for us—to give us the chance 
to make their sacrifice meaningful by our 
conduct as citizens of this great Nation. 

Let nothing narrow or petty or mean ema- 
nate from us this year, even under the most 
exasperating provocation. 

For our fellow Americans have a tremen- 
dous sense of fair play, and they will not 
mistake forbearance for timidity or cow- 
ardice. 

There are members of both political par- 
ties in the ranks of our order. 

In this year and the years to come, let us 
act according to our best intelligence and 
conscience as citizens, doing our utmost in 
however great or humble a way to make 
this blessed Nation an ever greater expres- 
sion of freedom; a mighty beacon in the 
turbulent world showing forth clearly and 
steadily that free men indeed can govern 
themselves with dignity and justice and 
honor; that free men need no guardians; 
that, with God’s blessing, government of the 
peeple, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Captive Nations Week, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of my colleagues to 
the fact that Captive Nations Week will 
be observed July 17-23, 1960. 

During the ist session of the 86th 
Congress, Public Law 86-90 was enacted 
expressing the sense of the Congress 
that the President should proclaim the 
third week in July as Captive Nations 
Week and that similar proclamation 
should be made each year until such 
time as freedom and independence from 
Communist imperialism shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of 
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the world. Therefore this year’s ob- 
servance will be the second Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

Mr. Speaker, I know I reflect the opin- 
ion of my colleagues when I state that 
I hope the reason for observing Captive 
Nations Week will not exist for many 
more years. However, so long as these 
nations remain under the domination of 
international communism, we of the 
United States will remind them annually 
that our hearts are with them and our 
prayers as well. 

I am proud to be an honorary mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations Week and I commend the 
committee, its chairman, Dr. Dobriansky, 
its executive director, Mr. Connor, its 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Skubik for their 
excellent activities in stimulating the 
formation of local committees through- 
out the Nation to organize proper cere- 
monies and observances of Captive Na- 
tions Week, 1960. 





The Congressional Investigating 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared in the Suffolk Law Reporter: 


THE CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE 


(By Jordan L. Ring, 1960) 


(Senior Jordan Ring, author of this article, 
is top student in the law school and plans 
to do graduate law work at Harvard next 
year, under scholarship.) 


Power and the constitutional right to ex- 
ercise a particular power are two distinct 
considerations in the philosophical concept 
of governmental scope and function. One 
endeavoring to categorize contemporary con- 
gressional investigatory practices in one of 
two categories can find persuasive arguments 
in mass for_his favored position thereon. 
But it shall not be the purpose of this par- 
ticular analysis to pursue the justification 
of either abstraction. Rather, the ultimate 
consideration herein focuses narrowly upon 
the jurisdiction aspect that confronts one 
who must deal defensively with an investi- 
gating committee’s asserted authority on the 
plane of jurisdiction over the person and 
the matters closely related thereto. 

Basic generalities of constitutional law 
have no little importance in this regard 
Fundamentally, our National Government, 
in dealing with the internal aspects of their 
particular functions, is one of delegated 
powers, which power is either specifically 
enumerated within the four corners of the 
Constitution or found to be a necessary and 
proper power implied therein. Therefore, 
every function of our Congress is directly 
dependent for its constitutional legality upon 
the adherence to the aforesaid principle. It 
is axiomatic that a Federal investigating 
committee has no greater authority over a 
person or persons than the sum total of its 
creators’ authority—Congress. If, therefore, 
Congress has exceeded its authority in the 
establishment of a given committee, then we 





have an ultra vires body—a nullity. In a re- 
lated. sense, the jurisdiction of a particular 
committee to compel the appearance of an 
individual before it is directly dependent 
upon congressional authorization in the 
main, which congressional authorization is 
directly dependent by way of justification 
upon the Constitution. Hence, initially, at 
least, the basic and logical challenge of a 
committee’s jurisdiction over a person can 
be leveled at its very right to constitutionally 
exist, although it may be submitted at the 
very outset that his fundamenal challenge 
is broader in theory than in practical appli- 
cation in the light of contemporary legisla- 
tive and judicial liberalism in this particular 
field of thought. 

The general power of Congress to create 
and vest a committee with capacity to com- 
pel obedience to its jurisdiction is a firmly 
established concept. McGrain v. Daugherty, 
273 U.S.-135; 71 L, Ed. 580; 47 Sup. Ct. 319; 
50 ALR 1. It is vitally important, however, 
to consider carefully the general authority 
of Congress in order to analyze whether in 
any particular instance a given committee 
is beyond the borders of constitutional con- 
cern, [Thus, the question to be carefully 
considered is where does the general author- 
ity come from and what are the reasons for 
its basic justification. ] 

McGrain v. Daugherty, supra, precisely 
points out that nowhere in the framework 
of the Constitution is there specifically 
enumerated authority giving to Congress the 
power to create legislative investigating com- 
mittees. Nevertheless, from the standpoint 
both of English and colonial history and 
from the view of practicality, the Court held 
such authority to be a necessary and im- 
plied power of congressional function. Spe- 
cifically, in order that any type of intelligent 
legislation may result from the sessions of 
Congress, there is an obvious need for specific 
information relating to any particular mat- 
ter under consideration by either House. 
Obviously, it would be sheer fallacy to as- 
sume Congress, broad as it may be in mem- 
bership, could possibly have within itself at 
all times such a fund of information: as 
would permit it to judge the particular 
merits of every act, nor to understand the 
need for certain legislation in matters over 
which it must protect and regulate. Hence, 
the need for factual information from with- 
out. [Congress, in order to effectuate fruit- 
ful results, delegates to a relatively small 
group of its membership the authority it 
possesses as a whole to investigate. And 
from this reason found by the Court to neces- 
sitate the existence of such implied au- 
thority, we find therein the crux of the 
limitation of its power to investigate and 
therefrom the right to compel obedience 
to its jurisdiction. ] 

Because of the breadth of the congres- 
sional powers * * * (the power to legislate, 
to judge the qualifications of its Members, 
the obligation to maintain within the States 
a republican form of government, to pro- 
vide for the common defense, to perpetuate 
its very existence, etc.), it may seem that it 
would be practically impossible for Congress 
to select a field for investigation which 
would not be related to some proper area of 
congressional concern. Actually, however, 
there has been one occasion when the Su- 
preme Court failed to find such relevance. 
That was in the 1880 case of Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (103 U.S. 168; 26 L. ed. 377), test- 
ing the legitimacy of a House investigation 
into the bankrupt firm of Jay Cooke & Co. 
and its interest in a District of Columbia real 
estate pool. The Supreme Court ruled that 
this was not a subject on which Congress 
could legislate and therefore had no author- 
ity to investigate. This case represents the 
only restrictive decision upon the power to 
investigate. Mr. Justice Miller said, “We are 
sure that no person can be punished for 
contumacy as a witness before either House, 
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portance, since a similar inquiry today under. 
the Supreme Court’s broad concept of the 
congressional function would certainly be 
authorized, the principle expounded from 
that case, nevertheless, clearly sets forth 
the proposition that Congress has no au- 
thority to investigate per se. It cannot 
launch an investigation from the standpoint 
of constitutional power merely to expose for 
the sake of exposure or to delve into the 
private affairs of citizens merely to bring to 
light undesired, although legal, courses of 
conduct and pursuances over which it has no 
power to legislate or is. prohibited by the 
Constitution to abridge. For an analysis 
of the Kilbourn case and the implications 
thereof see Congressional Investigation, 37 
Cal. L. Rev, 556 (1949); 40 Hvd. L. R. 153 
(1926). In order therefore for a congres- 
sional investigating committee to have au- 
thority over a person the purpose of the in- 
vestigating committee is of a prime con- 


cern; for the purpose of the committee must: 


have some connection with prospective legis- 
lation or congressional function or else have 
no jurisdiction over the person. But how 
close must the purpose be connected with 
prospective legislation? As will be herein- 
after indicated, very little actual connection 
seems necessary. 

All recent cases dealing with this subject 
matter have had some relation to security 
investigations, and while it can never be 
doubted that these security cases have to a 
large degree been pressured by the emotional 
complection of the Nation, nevertheless, they 
do outline the basis of judicial philosophy 
regarding the general topic under considera- 
tion. So far as the issue of the Un-American 
Investigating Committe is concerned, ob- 
viously no matter is of a greater importance 
to Congress than the internal security of the 
Nation and the protection of its independ- 
ence and integrity against conspiratorial or 
subversive attacks. For these clearly proper 
congressional concerns it is scarcely necessary 
to cite such expressly stated legislative func- 
tions as to “provide for the common de- 
fense,” “to raise and support armies,” and the 
like. But this security committee seems to 
have dissipated somewhat the strong consti- 
tutional support by being so largely uninter- 
ested in making legislative recommendations 
to Congress. The mere fact that the House 
had stated in setting up the committee that 
it was for a “legislative purpose” was general- 
ly regarded as binding on the Court. Mr. 
Justice Clark dissenting in the case of U.S. 
v. Josephson (165 F. 2d 82, 333 U.S, 858), said 
that upholding the committee’s power over 
the person on this basis made the congres- 
sional investigative power limitless for “the 
dram of good must always sanctify the 
dubious remainder.” As a simply stated 
proposition, the language of the majority 
seems to lay down the rule that if Congress 
claims a particular investigation to be for a 
legislative purpose the Court will not say 
that that is not so. 

There seems little reason to doubt that 
Clark’s conclusion is actually the correct one 
to draw from these appellate court decisions, 
for all the grounds on which limits might 
have been based were rejected in the Joseph- 
son case. Justices Douglas and Black took 
essentially the same position in their con- 
curring opinion in U.S. v. Rumely (73 8.C, at 
547). “Inquiry into the personal and private 
affairs is precluded and so is any matter in 
respect to which no valid legislation could 
be had. Since Congress could not by law 
require of respondent what the House de- 
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manded, it may not take the first step in 
an inquiry in fine and imprisonment.” 
In Barsky v. U.S. (167 F. 2d 241), it was said 
by the Court that the fact constitutional leg- 
islation might ensue from the information 
derived by an inquiry upon the subject de- 
scribed in the House resolution is sufficient 
to sustain the committee’s jurisdiction. 
“The potentiality is the measure of the 
power of inquiry” and this be so even though 
the legislation.that might ensue from such 
an investigation has a strong possibility of 
being found unconstitutional, and the mere 
fact that very little legislation has resulted 
from a given inquiry is immaterial in con- 
sidering the committee's constitutional 
justification. But what if we discharge 
syllogisms and advance Judgments and con- 
centrate rather on the charge that the com- 
mittee had actually and deliberately sought 
to get, by publicity and exposure, results 
which could not constitutionally be secured 
by legislation. Judge Edgerton in the Barsky 
case, supra, said that the committee had 
intentionally inflicted punishment on cer- 
tain witnesses by bringing about their dis- 
missal from employment and subjecting 
them to notorious publicity and held that 
this met the bill of attainder test in U.S. v. 
Lovett (328 US. 303). The majority felt 
otherwise and completely dis: ed sub- 
stance, looking merely to form. Justice Clark 
dissenting in the Josephson case, supra, con- 
cluded that the committee was merely in- 
vestigating for exposure's sake, and this had 
been proved by the committee’s questioning 
of the witnesses appearing before that body. 
But the majority of the Court rejected the 
Clark position by again looking solely to the 
purpose for which the committee was estab- 
lished and not into the objective manner- 
isms. Clark went beyond this point and 
contended the committee's persistent ques- 
tioning of witnesses as to whether they were 
members of the Communist Party violated 
@ right to privacy and to freedom from in- 
quiry about political beliefs established by 
the first amendment and upon which Con- 
gress had no right to exact prohibitive leg- 
islation, let alone inquire. But both in the 
Josephson and Barsky cases the Court dis- 
posed of these points by reminding that 
Congress can curtail freedom if justified by 
the clear and present danger test and that 
Congress need not wait until there is a clear 
and present danger before it can inquire into 
these matters. All that is required is a 
possibility of a clear and present danger and 
that the Court cannot assume in advance 
that Congress will pass unconstitutional leg- 
islation. From what has been set forth 
above it may well be that legislative in- 
vestigating committees will have an area of 
sanctioned inquiry as broad as Congress 
deems by merely asserting within 
the enabling act of the committee that the 
purpose of the said committee is to inquire 
for proposed legislation and have some broad 
basis upon which to rest thereon. For it 
now appears that the Court will not look 
beyond this point. Thus the original con- 
cept of legislative investigation under our 
system of government appears to have be- 
come an obsolete limitation or at least a 
limitation in form only. 

Now, assuming in any given instance the 
constitutionality of a committee, what is the 
immediate power over the person to compel 
compliance with its request to appear? For 
2 contempt of Congress there is no doubt 
that either House has the inherent power to 
punish through its own processes outside 
of the courts. Marshall v. Gorda (243 U.S. 
521); Anderson vy. Dunn (6 U.S. 204). In 
McGrain v. Daugherty, supra, it was clearly 
stated that either House, through its own 
process has power to compel a private in- 
dividual to appear before it or one of its 
committees and give testimony needed to 
enable it effectively to exercise the legislative 
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function belonging to it under the Con- 
stitution. However, the power of Congress 
to punish for contempt of its own process 
is limited to imprisonment and the duration 
to the time of the adjournment of Congress. 
See 50 ALR 21. Not only may Congress 
itself punish for the failure to answer & 
proper question when appearing but in Jur- 
ney Vv. MacCracken (294 U.S. 125), the Su- 
preme Court upheld the right of Congress to 
punish for a past and completed action. In 


this case the defendant had destroyed rec-. 


ords which the committee requested to be 
brought before it. Thus the fact that the 
obstruction to the legislation function is 
removed or is impossible to be removed is 
completely immaterial in considering the 
authority to punish. Such a power to punish 
for past and completed obstructions was 
exerted by Congress as early as 1795 and is 
a& well settled principle of legislative power. 
Today, by statute (2 U.S.C. sec. 192; F.C.A. 
192) Congress has supplemented the in- 
herent power to punish for contempt. It is 
to be noted that this statute does not ex- 
clude Congress from still rendering punish- 
ment through its own process. The con- 
stitutionality of this statute was upheld in 
-In Re Chapman (166 U.S. 661). Section 192 
makes it a misdemeanor for one properly 
summoned before a committee of either 
House as a witness to refuse to appear or to 
appear and refuse to answer or produce ma- 
terial papers or records. It now seems en- 
tirely possible, based upon the language in 
In Re Chapman, supra, that a party in con- 
tempt could be punished both under the 
statutory procedure and in addition by either 
House. Of course, a summary refusal of one 
duly called by a committee to appear be- 
fore a committee could legally result in the 
physical removal of a witness to the situs of 
that committee. Therefore, any attack on 
a coOmmittee’s jurisdiction, as a practical 
matter of concern, should be made at an 
appearance before the committee. The ques- 
tion of remedies is somewhat dubious and 
leaves in doubt the question of injunctive 
relief in a Federal court. However, one 
wrongfully taken into. custody has a right 
of recourse against the officer but not against 
the membership of the committee, due, of 
course, to a congressional Members immunity 
under article 1, section 6, clause 1, 

On the issue of what a witness before a 
committee must answer and what he need 
not reply to, both section 192, the fifth 
amendment and the committee’s authority 
are the direct essentials to be considered. 
The most basic defense here is the fifth 
amendment—the right to refrain from an- 
swering a question amounting to compul- 
sory self-incrimination. As to this particu- 
lar civil right of the individual, the Court 
has been liberal in the application of it and 
conservative to narrow its boarders of pro- 
tection. This amendment is one of such vast 
scope that it could not be adequately dealt 
with in this paper in total. But of interest- 
ing note here is the recent Supreme Court 
decision of Blau v. United States (340 U.S. 
159), which stated in substance that one 
may refuse to testify if his testimony will 
“furnish a link in the chain of evidence 
against himself” and the answer need not 
be of such a nature as to amount to a crime 
itself. However, in order to invoke the privi- 
lege, the issue of statutory immunity must 
be considered. In the past Congress has 
from. time to time provided for immunity or 
protective clauses thereby rendering testi- 
mony given before a committee as inadmis- 
sible in subsequent trials of a witness by 
either the Federal or State courts. Such a 
blanket of protection extended to a witness 
is binding upon the States as well as the 
Federal Government. Adams vy. Maryland 
(347 U.S. 179). In Ullmann vy. United States 
(350 U.S. 422), the Supreme Court held in 
dealing with an immunity clause passed by 
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Congress, that once the reason for the privi- 
lege ceases, the privilege itself ceases. Thus 
the Court has laid down the proposition that 
one may not rightfully refuse to answer a 
material question without the danger of 
punishment if Congress has rendered testi- 
mony coming within the definition of the 
statute ihadmissible in evidence against the 
witness at a subsequent trial by Federal or 
State authorities. For the individual is not 
then bearing witness against himself. How- 
ever, it is now incumbent for the witness to 
determine whether or not he is within the 
statutes protection, for it is only when you 
come within the language of the statute that 
the immunity prevails. 

Also a prime importance is the principle 
that one before a committee need not answer 
any and all questions directed to him by the 
committee. It is well established by both ju- 
dicial decision and expressly set out in sec- 
tion 192 that a witness need answer only 
those questions pertinent to the question 
under inquiry .by the committee. In order 
to judge whether a particular question di- 
rected by the committee to the witness is 
pertinent to the question under inquiry, the 
witness has a constitutional right to know 
the purpose under investigation. Either 
House in creating a particular committee 
must set forth with reasonable certainty 
the purposes that the committee is to in- 
quire into. Hence, the uncertainty of the 
committee’s scope may well be a ground of 
attack on the basis of unconstitutionality. 
The witness may also inquire as of right, 
from time to time, while before the com- 
mittee of the relation that a particular ques- 
tion has to the purpose under inquiry by 
that committee. U.S. v. Rumely (345 US. 
41). In the Rumely case the Supreme Court 
asserted that a committee may not ask a 
question outside the scope of the resolu- 
tion creating that committee. There the 
committee created to investigate lobbying 
activities asked of the witness a question re- 
garding the publication of books, The Court 
found no relevancy; thus the question was 
held to be improper and the conviction for 
failure to answer was overturned, And in 
136 F. 2d 791, the Court said in substance 
that if the committee has no-authority to ask 
the question because it is outside the scope 
of the committee’s purpose, even if Congress 
subsequently tries to cure the defect by 
amendment, one who refused to answer a 
question before Congress amended the pur- 
pose of the committee would be guilty of 
nothing. If the scope is enlarged, the ques- 
tion must be asked again at another commit- 
tee session. The crux—has the committee 
authority when the question is asked? In 
addition to the aforesaid, section 192 pro- 
vides that the fact an answer to a committee 
question would tend to disgrace a witness or 
render him infamous is not a proper ground 
for the refusal to answer. 

The preceding rages give some slight indi- 
cation as to botm the wide breath of con- 
gressional power and the heavy burden 
placed upon counsel for a witness before a 
committee. Counsel involved with an ap- 
pearance before one of the many committees 
of our National Government must give care- 
ful and concise attention to the variety of 
matters discussed. Not only should he con- 
sider whether a committee has the consti- 
tutional right to exist but he must of neces- 
sity become extremely well versed in the 
scope and purpose of a committee, as well 
as any immunity clause that may be relevant 
or become relevant during an appearance 
before the committee. For if an individual's 
rights are to be protected against this vast 
authority of Congress no amount of consid- 
eratien can be deemed too great. And while 
the philosophers of governmental authority 
may find valid criticism for this new form of 
national power, nevertheless, it does exist and 
must be dealt with in its existing form. 
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Barratt O’Hara’s Answers to a 
Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in little more than 4 months every Mem- 
ber of this body who has been nominated 
and is seeking reelection will have passed 
upon him the verdict of his constituents. 
It is the short 2-year term that keeps the 
House very close to the people, as it was 
intended by the wise men who made our 
Constitution. 

In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing advocacy of changing the term of 
tenure from 2 to 4 years. I hope that 
this change never will be accomplished. 
The short term is a personal hardship on 
the Members of the House, and the ex- 
pense of even a modest campaign every 
2 years is not inconsiderable tax on their 
resources. But this is no valid argument 
why there should be a gulf of 4 years be- 
tween the people and their Represent- 
atives. I firmly believe that one of the 
great strengths of our Constitution is the 
provision that subjects all Members of 
the House every 2 years to the acid test 
of the ballot box. ‘The observations and 
experiences of my 10 years in Congress 
have confirmed me in this conviction. 

The interest of the electorate, always a 
healthy sign that our representative 
democracy is functioning through an en- 
lightened citizenry that wishes to be in- 
formed, is reflected in the questionnaires 
Members of Congress and nominees of 
opposing parties now are receiving. I 
am extending my remarks to include 
the questions of the independent voters 
of Illinois and my answer thereto. The 
first five questions and answers I have 
omitted since they relate only to name, 
residence, and _ similar statistical 
matters: 





QUESTION 6 


{a) Do you agree with the general propo- 
sition that Federal income taxes, in addition 
to supplying the major part of Federal reve- 
nue, should be used as a positive instrument 
of economic policy? Explain. 

(b) Would you give a tax-cut priority over 
expansion of Federal support for education, 
housing, health and welfare services at this 
time? 

ANSWER 


(a) The Federal income tax serves the 
double purpose of (1) raising needed money, 
and (2) by percentage increases graduated to 
higher incomes minimizes the danger in- 
herent in the accumulation of a nation’s 
wealth in a relatively few hands, Further- 
more, as the income rises the large per- 
centage taken by the Government is kept 
by current Federal spendings in circulation 
and thus contributes to the sustained buy- 
ing power. 

On revisions of the tax rate it is inevitable 
that there should be conflict between the 
two schools of economic planning. I am of 
the school that believes relief first should be 
given where it is most needed since I con- 
ceive national strength to be measured by 
the position of the lowest in the economic 
scale, not that of the highest. On the other 
hand, those who think contrarywise argue 
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that more incentive and capital should be 
given to those on top to encourage more 
expansion, more industries. It seems the 
old question going back to the days of Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton of whether you build 
from the top or the bottom. I would say 
that the proper approach, in the pattern of 
democratic thinking that what is good for 
one segment is good for all, is that considera- 
tion should be given to the reasonable and 
realistic need of both top and bottom. 

In a sense I presume you can consider 
Federal income taxes as an instrument of 
economic policy. Certainly in a broad way 
there is a relationship. But it is difficult to 
make a clear-cut “Yes” or “No” answer to 
your question. However, if by your question 
you are in effect asking “Should the income 
tax be used exclusively for revenue purposes 
with no attention to economic conse- 
quences?”’ My answer must be negative. On 
the other hand, there may be economic ob- 
jectives which may seem desirable to some 
who would use the income tax as a tool for 
their accomplishment, to which I would not 
subscribe. 


For example, I would not approve use of 
the income tax to establish complete 
equality of income or to work a redistri- 
bution of the wealth. Yet I do believe in 
a@ progressive income tax and taxation in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay. In any event, 
rates should meet the test of providing in- 
centives for economic growth. 

I may cite at least two occasions when I 
have supported tax legislation designed to 
have effects whose purposes were primarily 
economic, The first of these was in 1958 
during the recession when I sponsored a resi- 
dential rehabilitation program. To make the 
program attractive, I proposed to allow prop- 
erty owners. in computing their taxable in- 
come, to deduct expenditures for residential 
rehabilitation that conformed with pre- 
scribed standards. This was a deliberate 
tax incentive. In that sense then, I did 
favor the use of the income tax to promote 
an economic objective. 

During the present session, I have also 
supported legislation to promote the expan- 
sion of American business abroad. I have 
long been impressed with the importance of 
implementing President Truman’s point 4 
program. Related to this has been the effort 
to make it easier for American businessmen 
to compete abroad. Many of us felt that the 
tax laws impeded the full development of 
their efforts. I therefore spoke in favor of, 
and yoted for, H.R. 5 which provides a meas- 
ure of tax relief designed to encourage for- 
eign business development... In that sense 
then, I favored the use of the income tax to 
promote economic objectives, 


I have answered this question at some 
length because I know of no short answer 
that would cover what I think you have in 
mind. I would refer those further inter- 
ested in the subject to the various papers in 
the Ways and Means “Tax Revision Com- 
pendium” (November 1959, pp, 107, 118, 169, 
180, 181, 192), not necessarily as represent- 
ing my views, but as a research source on a 
complex subject. 


(b) Decidedly no, 
QUESTION 7 


Which, if any, of the following proposed 
revisions in the Federal tax structure do you 
support? Give reasons. 

(a) Reduction of taxes on middle an 
lower income families? " 

(b) Repeal of preferential tax treatment of 
dividend income? 

(c) Reduction of benefits in tax treatment 
of capital gains? 

({d) Limitation of depletion and writeoff 
tax allowances for oil and mining indus- 
tries? 

(e) Reduction of corporate taxes? 

(f) Reduction of excise taxes on other than 
luxury items? ' 


ment. This year I wrote several hundred 
constituents of my opposition to the excise 
tax on local telephone calls. I did manage 
to save some face by voting against the 
closed rule (barring amendments) but when 
the rule was adopted I could not be irre- 
sponsible enough to vote against the bill. 
Some Members did vote nay in a sort of pro- 
test, but I doubt if any Member would have 
done so if his were the. determining vote. 

In revision of the Federal tax structure I 
would give favorable consideration to your 
(a), (f), and (a) because they are in fields 
wherein I am informed to some extent. I 
could not ‘honestly answer as to the other 


matters without the study and evaluation of . 


complex tax problems which under the legis- 
lative situation in which I have found my- 
self I have not undertaken. 

The Ways and Means Committee has the 
hardest job in the Congress, that of raising 
money to meet the large and growing ex- 
penses of the Federal Government. Taxes 
never are popular with those upon whom 
they are saddled. The Ways and Means 
Committee holds months of public hear- 
ings, at which Members of Congress may 
and do appear as well as other witnesses rep- 
resenting varying views. The committee 
then studies the problem as a whole. The 
reason advanced for package bills is that 
otherwise there would be endless amend- 
ments and the consequences that come when 
important and complex legislation is writ- 
ten on the floor of the House. As it is, the 
House must take the bitter with the sweet, 
according to varying viewpoints and inter- 
ests, and the Federal Government ends with 
getting the money necessary for its func- 
tioning. 

QUESTION 8 ; 


(a) What kind of program—legislative or 
otherwise—do you support to provide as- 
sistance to workers and businesses in “dis- 
stressed areas’’? 

(b) Do you consider that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in the distressed 
area problem? Why? 


ANSWER 


I am combining your (a) and (b) ques- 
tions, and first answering (b) because if the 
answer to (a) were “no” it would be illogi- 
cal to suggest a legislative program where 
there was no responsibility. 

(b) I do believe strongly that the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility in the 
distressed area problem. I regard it as one 
of our most serious problems, and one of 
which there is not sufficient awareness. De- 
pletion of natural resources, as coal, less- 
ened demand for an old product supplanted 
by a superior product, removal of factories 
and automation are only a few of the fac- 
tors that more and more will occasion the 
drying up of the employment to which the 
workers of a community have been accus- 
tomed. This happened in my young man- 
hood when the old heating stove went the 
way of progress and the area around East St. 
Louis, which had been the center of the 
stove industry, went through a period of 
readjustment and resultant keen unem- 
ployment. In the fast-moving change and 
expansion of the present, and the expected 
freer exchange of goods by the nations of 
the world, and certainly as a logical result 
of automation, developments in this direc- 
tion will be. rapidly accelerated. 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage, to aid and in reason- 
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able measure to finance on a matching basis 
the job of industrial readjustment to the 
end that all sections and all communities of 
our common country may share in the bene- 
fits of and none be penalized. The 
same line of reasoning governs here as that 
which gives justification to our program of 
help to the less developed nations of the 
free world. 

(a) My thinking on the kind of a legisla- 
tive was refiected in the Douglas 
bill, for which I worked and voted in the 
86th Congress, and which passed the Senate 
and House only to be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. I do not believe the President’s veto 
can or will be defended by anyone aware 
of the seriousness of the situation and its 
challenge to the national welfare. Nor do I 
think that the administration bill, cutting 
assistance to a gesture and ignoring the vital 
need of vocational education to prepare 
workers for new employment in which they 
have had no training, can be defended. This 
is a subject on which I feel strongly and on 
which my convictions have been reached 
after much study. 

QUESTION 9 


How would you vote on the question of 
Federal price regulation of natural gas as pro- 
posed in the Harris bill during the 85th Con- 
gress? 

ANSWER 

The Harris bill in the 85th Congress was 
reported out by the Rules Committee 7 to 5, 
but mever reached the floor of the House. 
In previous Congresses I had voted against 
bills which I thought gave an unwarranted 
advantage to the oil interests at the expense 
of millions of dollars in increased prices to 
the consumers of Chicago. 

QUESTION 10 


Do you think the minimum wage should 
be increased and expanded to include more 
workers? Be specific. 


ANSWER 


In 1913 the first State minimum wage laws 
were enacted largely as the result of the 
conscience of the American stirred by the 
revelations brought out by a commission of 
which I was privileged to be chairman. Nat- 
urally, I have a deep interest in minimum 
wage. I always have thought that the 
humblest of the Nation’s workers was en- 
titled in return for his time and toil at least 
the means of subsistence, In the 81st Con- 
gress I participated in the debate and voted 
for an increase in the Federal minimum wage 
and an extension of the coverage. Its pas- 
sage furnished one of my great thrills of the 
first Congress of which I was a Member. In 
the 86th Congress I voted for the bill raising 
the minimum wage, with some increases in 
coverage, after first voting in Committee of 
the Whole for the stronger bill and greater 
coverage reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 


QUESTION 11 
Do you support the “partnership” theory 
of water resource development whereby pri- 
vate industry has the primary responsibility 
for river development with only supplemen- 
tal non-revenue-producing participation by 
the Federal Government, or do you favor 
‘direct Federal responsibility for multipur- 
pose development of water resources? Ex- 
plain. 
ANSWER 
Our Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court wisely gives jurisdiction over 
navigable interstate rivers to the Federal 
Government to preserve them in the national 
interest and for the use of all the people. 
Certainly the Federal Government has the 
responsibility of developing the power gen- 
erated by these rivers and for multipurposes, 
all of which contribute to the national wel- 
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fare and the benefits of which should go to 
all the people. 
QUESTION 12 
Do you believe the Federal Government 
should establish yardstick operation for the 
development of atomic energy comparable tu 
the TVA? 
ANSWER 
Yes. 
QUESTION 13 
What Federal legislation, if any, do you 
favor to provide effective civil and criminal 


‘penalties for depriving any citizens of his 


constitutional rights to vote, and to enjoy 
equal opportunities for employment? 


ANSWER 


I think the Civil Rights Act of 1960 marked 
decided progress. It has provisions, I think, 
will prove effective, but they need strength- 
ening. I sponsored in the House the much 
stronger and more inclusive bill introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Dove.as, and I hope 
it will receive favorable consideration in the 
87th Congress. In the event of my reelection 
this will be high on my agenda, as will legis- 
lation assuring equal opportunity for em- 
ployment. In the 8ist Congress I remained 
on the floor of the House all night aiding in 
fighting off a southern filibuster and seeking 
to pass a Fair Employment Act with teeth. 
A law without strong enforcement provisions 
and penalties, sufficiently severe to serve as 
deterrents, would be a meaningless gesture. 


QUESTION 14 


Numerous proposals for Federal aid to edu- 
cation have been made. Which, if any, do 
you support? Why? 

ANSWER 


In the 86th Congress I voted for the only 
Federal aid to education bill that reached 
the floor of the House. It was trimmed to 
include only construction. I hope that the 
elections in November will return a Congress 
more sensitive to the Nation’s educational 
needs and adequate salaries for teachers. 
The plain fact is that, in the changed world 
of the present, and with an increasing num- 
ber of migrating families,.the old concept 
of popular education supported solely by lo- 
cal taxpayers is outmoded. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot escape its responsibility. If 
our representative democracy is to continue 
functioning in the highly competitive period 
ahead every American child must have the 
advantage of a good school and a good teach- 
er, paid on a scale comparable with that of 
other workers with similar professional prep- 
aration. 

QUESTION 15 


The Supreme Court has already held that 
the Federal Government employee security 
program is limited to security-sensitive jobs. 
Prior to this Court finding, the programs 
Was applied to all Government employees. 
Would you support legislative proposals to 
set aside the Supreme Court decision and 
reapply the security program on an across- 
the-board basis? 

ANSWER 

No. 

QUESTION 16 


Do you think congressional committee in- 
vestigations should be unlimited or restrict- 
ed to the finding of facts for legislative 
purposes? Explain. 

ANSWER 


It is the province of the Congress to make 
the laws, not to administer or to enforce 
them. Its investigations, therefore, should 
be confined (1) to the subject matter of 
pending or proposed legislation, (2) to the 
operation of existent laws when there is a 
legislative purpose, as repeal, amendment or 
codification, and, (3) to a limited extent and 
always governed by a definite and immediate 
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legislative objective, to the need for legis- 
lation and its nature and scope. 


QUESTION 17 


Are you in favor of any plan to limit 
nuclear testing? Under what conditions, if 
any? 

ANSWER 

Nuclear testing is attendant with risks, of 
which menace to health is not the least. I 
believe there should be such definite limita- 
tions as in the judgment of our scientists 
would minimize these risks to a negligible 
margin and in the judgment of those respon- 
sible for the national defense would not un- 
reasonably jeopardize our security. I believe 
that Adlai E. Stevenson rendered a large 
service to his country and to mankind in 
focusing attention to the danger in nuclear 
testing in his last campaign, even though 
what he said largely went unheeded. 


QUESTION 18 


Are you in favor of any of the proposed 
plans for world disarmament? Explain. 


ANSWER 


I always have been fearful that history 
would repeat itself and the present race of 
armaments would end as did that of France 
and Germany in the period prior to World 
War I. I hope and fervently pray that be- 
fore it is too late world disarmament will be 
accomplished. If there is sincere desire on 
both sides, this should not be difficult. I 
am not sure that even such a simple plan 
as periodical observations by U-2 planes, 
operated by the United Nations or in any 
event internationally manned, might have 
possibilities. But I doubt if I, or any other 
member of or candidate for Congress, would 
wish to take the responsibility of mapping 
the program for observation and inspection 
to assure complete Compliance by all nations 
with the disarmament agreement. That is a 
task and a responsibility that must be left 
to others with greater and specified knowl- 
edge in the field and familiarity with all the 
factors, both personal and physical. 


QUESTION 19 


Explain your views on the present US. pro- 
gram of international assistance and devel- 
opment. 

ANSWER 


My approach to foreign policy in its eco- 
nomic relationship is: (1) On the world 
front, the foundation of permanent peace is 
in the worldwide elimination of poverty 
insofar as human effort under wise and co- 
operating democratic governments can ac- 
complish that end; (2) on the domestic 
front, the opening of new foreign markets 
in countries now less developed for the prod- 
ucts of our factories furnishes protection 
from the danger of wide domestic unemploy- 
ment resulting from automation which in- 
creases output and decreases the number of 
jobs for workers. 

QUESTION 20 

Do you support congressional approval of 
US. participation in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, the international body to 
administer the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade? 

ANSWER 


Yes. 


QUESTION 21 


Would you support legislation to assist 
workers, communities, and industries that 
may be directly injured by reduced tariffs? 


ANSWER 


Yes. I realize that some workers, commu- 
nities, and industries have been injured by 
that which has brought benefit to the Na- 
tion asa whole. During the period of read- 
justment, and in their present distress, it is 
only fair and in the national interest that 
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they should be helped by reasonable sub- 
sidies and otherwise. 


QUESTION 22 

What is your attitude on continued US, 
participation in specialized agencies of the 
U.N., such as the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organization, 
UNESCO, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization? 

ANSWER 

It would be the height of folly to terminate 
that participation, I think the entire mem- 
bership of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, which is closest to the situation, 
would agree, It is an index to my thinking 
that in the closing weeks of the recent. ses- 
sion I gave strong support to the Interna- 
tional Development Agency as an instru- 
mentality in which the resources of many 
participating nations could be pooled in the 
common effort to help the less developed 
nations. 

QUESTION 23 

To what extent should the Federal Gov- 

ernment be active in the fleld of housing? 


ANSWER 


I came to Congress in 1949, when the 
housing problem was desperate, and in three 
Congresses served on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has jurisdiction in 
housing. I always have thought that it was 
the responsibility of the Congress to assure 
a decent roof over every American family. 
That objective has not been attained, but 
until it is the challenge will be on the Con- 
gress to meet its responsibility. As long as 
my constituents return me to Congress I shall 
work toward that end. 


QUESTION 24 


What important legislative proposals, other 
than those referred to above, would you like 
to see enacted by Congress? 


ANSWER 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on Africa 
I am keenly conscious of the importance to 
us and to the free world of the establish- 
ment of lasting bonds of friendship, of under- 
standing, and of cooperation with the na- 
tions of that continent. By the end of this 
year there will be a total of 24 sovereign 


nations in Africa, all of which it is expected | 


will have votes in the United Nations. If I 
am returned to Congress, it is my hope that I 
can make some contribution in this field of 
challenge. 


I also am the ranking majority member * 


of the Subcommittee on Latin America and 
a member of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and to these tasks I shall if 
reelected give my best effort, but with no 
cessation of my interest and activities in 
legislative approaches to the solution of our 
many domestic problems with which the ex- 
periences of the 10 years my constituents 
graciously have kept me in the Congress have 
given me familiarity. 





U-2 and United States: A Look Backward 
So We May See More Clearly Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr, KEARNS, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp an article by 
Henry Roemer, chairman ef the execu- 
tive committee of Sharon Steel Corp., 
entitled “U-2 and United States: A Look 
Backward So We May See More Clearly 





Ahead.” This article appeared in the 
Sharonsteel Record of June 1960. 

In my opinion, Mr, Roemer has given 
an excellent review of recent history and 
charted the proper course for our country 
to follow in these critical days. 

The article follows: 


U-2 anp Untren Stares: A Loox Backwarp So 
We May Sree More CLEARLY AHEAD 
(By Henry Roemer) 

As this is written on June 6, it is the 
16th anniversary of D-day and the historical 
landing on Normandy Beach, we the people 
of these United States find ourselves in a 
state of confusion. - 

The fact that a reconnaissance plane with 
the designation U-2 was grounded through 
engine failure, pilot blackout or for some 
other known or unknown reason and cap- 
tured by the Russians seems to have started 
a hornets nest in national and international 
affairs. At this time and on this date we 
should be giving our respect, our support and 
paying high tribute to that great general who 
was in supreme command of the Allied 
armies on D-day. He directed one of the 
most remarkable military accomplishments 
in all of history. 

This great general, now President of the 
United States, is the subject of criticism and 
is being annoyed by sniping politicians who, 
in an effort to promote their own selfish 
interests, have demanded that President 
Eisenhower apologize to Khrushchev for 
what has taken place in the U-2 incident 
and also as to what happened at the summit. 
This demand is not only ridiculows in it- 
self, but would be a reflection on every Amer- 
ican and a degrading influence in the in- 
ternational situation. ‘ 

Dwight Eisenhower is @ courageous man, 
one of deep religious conviction, thoroughly 
honest and one of the greatest men who 
ever occupied the Presidential chair in our 
National Capitol. He, being the head of 
our Government, the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces and our accredited rep- 
resentative in every phase and feature of 
international affairs, deserves the unquali- 
fied, undivided support of the American 
people. President Eisenhower is not one to 
dodge responsibility or pass the buck to 
subordinates in a critical situation such as 
this. Those in this country who advise ap- 
peasement, urge the soft touch and a bow- 
the-head, bend-the-knee attitude to the 
despot and dictator of Russia and satellite 
countries are not really true Americans. 


Is memory so short that we have forgot- 
ten Chamberlain with his umbrella in those 
pitiful attempts to appease. and placate 
Adolph Hitler? We saw Hitler and his 
armies move quietly into Austria, then 
Czechoslovakia and later declare war and 
march boldly into Poland on September 1, 
1939. Have we forgotten the many attempts 
of President Roosevelt and his advisers to 
deal with Stalin in their meetings at 
Teheran, Yalta, and later at Potsdam? Are 
there folks in this country who have for- 
gotten the recall of our own troops back 
across the Elbe and the withholding of the 
Allied troops outside of Prague, in order to 
permit the Russians to move triumphantly 
into Berlin and Prague? Then, at the Treaty 
of Potsdam we acceded to the demands of 
the Reds and conceded the division of Ger- 
many and the partition of Berlin, leaving 
that great capital city entirely surreunded 
by the military forces of the Soviet Union. 
In each and every one of these cases it would 
seem that we were out-generaled, out- 
maneuvered, out-smarted, and out-traded by 
the Russians. Now, with all of this expe- 
rience, why has there been or should there 
be a demand for summit conferences when 
the record proves so conclusively that we 
have gained nothing through such attempts 
in the past? Russia gave no help to the 
Allies during the war with Germany except 
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perhaps at the battle of Stalingrad, which 
was fought entirely for their own safety and 
salvation, oe E 

It is a matter of record as to what hap- 
pened to General ult, General Wede- 
meyer, and later Gen. Douglas 
when Chiang Kai-shek was depased and 
China, together with a large portion of Asia 
was turned over to the Reds. 

As to the matter of spying—every informed 

knows that this has been a 
throughout history from early biblical times. 
It is common knowledge that the Russians 
have been spying on this country long be- 
fore—during and throughout World War Ii— 
and are still continuing those practices up 
to D-day 1960. 

As I have written on other occasions—if 
France is beaten to her knees, the British 
Empire broken up and dismembered—we 
may see the Red hordes of Russia sweeping 
over a devastated Europe, to be followed 
later by waves of yellows and browns and a 
new civilization rolls westward, in which 
case the United States will find itself stand- 
ing, facing, and fighting the rest of the 
world alone. 

This is a time when we Americans should 
stand stanchly, steadfastely, and bravely be- 
hind our President in what may be one of 
the darkest and most periods of 
our existence as a nation—particularly in 
view of the Communists moving into Cuba 
and other Central and South American coun- 
tries. 





What We Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include eight of the recommendations 
contained in the report of the board of 
world peace adopted by the northeast 
Ohio conference of the Methodist Church 
in its annual session held at Lakeside, 
Ohio, on June 21 through 26, 1960. The 
cenferenee consisted of 517 ministers and 
517 laymen, representing 250,000 Meth- 
odists. I heartily concur in the aims of 
these recommendations and am happy 
to place them in the Recorp for all to 
see. The resolutions were forwarded to 
me by the Reverend Charles M. Dailey, 
of Toronto, Ohio. 

The recommendations follow: 

Wart WE BELieve 

1. We believe that the United Nations is 
@ working center of international coopera- 
tion which provides our most hopeful avenue 
leading to peace and world order. We be- 
lieve that the United Nations, with its re- 
lated agencies, should be sustained, upheld, 
undergirded, and by all in- 
formed and conscientious churchmen. 

We support Senate Concurrent Resolution 
52 and House Concurrent Resolution 208 for 
review and study of the United Nations 
Oharter with a view of increasing its effec- 
tiveness as an instrument for world peace. 

2. We believe in greater use of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and urge the 
United States to lead the way in removing 
restrictions which impair the Court’s effec- 
tiveness. 

We support passage and adoption of US. 
Senate Resolution 94 (designed solely to re- 
move so-called Connally reseryation from 
US. declaration), thereby enabling the 
United States to participate more effectively 
in the International Court of Justice. 
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8. We believe that all nuclear tests by all 
nuclear t and future, should 


may 
of nuclear radiation and that the nu 
arms race might end. 5 

4. We believe that only complete disarm- 

ament, involving both nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons, down to the levels required 
for internal policing must be our goal. We 
are aware that this is no simple or easy goal, 
but its difficulty is exceeded only by necessity 
and urgency. 
. We repudiate all ideas of mass retaliation, 
the development of the means of chemical, 
biological, and radiological warfare. The 
preparation and stockpiling of nerve gases, 
the production of living organisms or their 
toxic products to cause death or disability 
to man, his domestic animals or crops, or 
any plan for the use of radioactive dust or 
death rays-—these are unspeakably horrible 
to contemplate. It is time that dedicated 
Christians rethink prayerfully their de- 
pendence on such instruments in human re- 
lations. 

5. We believe that one of the most Chris- 
tian and most useful services that our coun- 
try can render to the underprivileged nations 
of the world lies in economic aid. This can 
be of two kinds. Qn the one hand we can 
share our vast surpluses with nations where 
hunger is an ever-present reality, and on 
the other hand a long-range program of aid 
must necessarily be based on the principle 
of helping the distressed nation to help 
itself. Here is where specialized aid is im- 
portant. Specialists in farming, industrial 
development, community betterment, com- 
munity health, along with the tools to 
achieve these ends, will go a long way toward 
the development of these nations about to 
take their place among the family of nations. 

We believe that the recognition of human 
equality must accompany economic aid if a 
world of peace and justice is to be achieved. 

6. We believe that the United States should 
ratify the convention banning genocide. 
The United States has signed this treaty 
but has not yet ratified it. It is a conserva- 
tive measure, constitutionally sound, recog- 
nizing in international law the right of life 
on the grounds of race, religion, nationality, 
or ethnic origin. 

7. We believe that serious study should be 
made on the part of churches and Govern- 
ment on the problem of recognition or non- 
recognition of the Chinese People’s Republic 
(Communist China). 

8. We believe that the United States 
should participate in the Atlantic Convention 
to draft an Atlantic Community constitu- 
tion improving NATO beyond a military al- 
liance to a representative federation of peo- 
ple and governments for strengthening de- 
mocracy and the foundations of peace in 
the Atlantic Community. Such future de- 
velopment of NATO should be consistent 
with increasing the effectiveness of the 
United Nations as an instrument for world 


peace. 


Strong Opposition Shown in Transfer of 
the Regional Operations Office of the 
Post Office Department From Portland, 
Oreg., to Seattle, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 30 the Postmaster General an- 
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nounced his decision to transfer the Re- 
gional Operations Office of the Post 
Office Department from Portland, Oreg., 
to Seattle, Wash. At that time, I in- 


serted in the Recorp.a number of tele-- 


grams from persons who shared my deep 
concern and my strong opposition. Since 
then, my office has continued to receive 
mail on this subject. The mail, without 
a single exception, is critical of the Post- 
master General’s unwarranted and arbi- 
trary decision. These letters point to 
the disruption of service, to the high 
costs of this unnecessary move; they 
speak volumes in regard to the unfortu- 
nate effect this transfer will have on the 
lives of the 180 career employees who will 
be faced with the choice of selling their 
homes in Portland or giving up their jobs 
with the Department. 

One of these letters—written, inci- 
dentally by a good Republican—sums up 
the arguments against this transfer 
masterfully. Under unanimous consent 
I insert the letter at this point in my 
remarks: 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
June 30, 1960. 
Hon. RicHarp E. Nrxon, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Portland is rife 
with rumors concerning the reason for the 
order signed by Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield. The fact that post office opera- 
tions will be improved is never considered as 
the real issue; it couldn’t have been the 
premise on which the order was signed. 

Even if Seattle and Portland offered equal 
opportunities for successful management, 
the order is ridiculous. Why move at tre- 
mendous cost from a proven location? To 
play politics with families and homes would 
seem too great a price for election to any 
office. In fact, Washington isn’t the only 
State that will hold elections. 

I ask that you as Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield’s superior exercise your authority in 
the name of commonsense and stop this or- 
der. 

If, by chance, the order to move is not 
rescinded, I hope at a future date some hope- 
ful candidate asks for a full accounting of 
the whole cost of this transfer (abandon- 
ment of quarters furnished especially for 
Post Office Department operations here; cost 
of moving employees’ belongings; per diem 
paid, perhaps for weeks, to commuters; and 
per diem paid to employees who cannot move 
but are detailed to Seattle to help set up the 
Office; also the tremendous cost of moving 
equipment) and then compare that figure 
to the insinuated operational savings by 
headquartering the region in Seattle (“in- 
sinuated savings”—no facts—the real reason 
couldn’t be given for publication). Interest- 
ing reading for the already hard-pressed tax- 
payer. 

I write this as a Republican, not as a citi- 
zen who grabs at any issue to embarrass the 
administration. 

Sincerely, 
AGATHA SPINnr. 


Though the career employees of the 
regional office have, of course, protested 
this arbitrary decision, they have not 
been alone in their objections. Portland 
businessmen have also indicated their 
opposition in no uncertain terms. The 
following letters are samples of that 
opposition: 

Dear Mrs. Green: I am writing to protest 
the announced removal of the regional post 
office from Portland to Seattle. It would 
appear as though this certainly was not in 
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the best interests of our community nor the 
Nation. 

As I understand the situation, the present 
quarters occupied by the regional post office 
are rent free and custodial free. If the office 
is moved to Seattle, it would probably cost 
the Government about $4 per square foot or 
an additional rent of about $150,000 per year. 

Besides this, the office would lose probably 
50 percent of their trained people which in 
any event is tremendously expensive for the 
Government. 

As far as the arguments that operations 
would be more efficiently handled, this is 
certainly not true. Portland has been proved 
over many years as the most logical distribu- 
tion point for the Pacific Northwest. The 
operations would be less efficient rather than 
more efficient. 

On top of all of this, it would probably 
cost several hundred thousand dollars to 
move the office from Portland to Seattle. _ 

It would be my earnest hope that you 
could strenuously object to this move and 
would be successful in having -the decision 
rescinded. 

Yours very truly, 
Bruce-EMMETr Co., 
T. Y. EMMETT. 


Hon. EptrH GREEN, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEaR CONGRESSWOMAN: Please use your best 
effort to retain the regional post office in 
Portland. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
; J.V.RIcH. 


The city of Portland has spoken out, 
both through the voice of Mayor 
Schrunk, and through a city council 
resolution. These read as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
é June 29, 1960. 
Representative EpITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Information concerning the proposed shift 
of the Pacific Northwest regional post office 
from Portland to Seattle, and how this in- 
formation was released, most disconcerting. 
Please explore fully by committee hearings 
if necessary how this alleged proposal for 
movement came about and especially the 
bare facts concerning the actual need for 
such a shift. On the surface it would appear 
that Portland’s continued importance as a 
distribution center for the entire Northwest 
certainly would negate any reason for the 
change in the office location. 

Terry D. SCHRUNK, 
Mayor of Portland, Oreg. 


——_ 


Ciry OF PORTLAND, OREG., 
June 30, 1960: 
Hon. EpiItH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. Green: I am enclosing here- 
with a certified copy of Resolution No. 28349, 
duly adopted by the Portland City Council 
on June 30, 1960, protesting the removal of 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Office of the 
Post Office Department from Portland, Oreg., 
to Seattle, Wash. 

Your immediate consideration of this mat- 
ter would be sincerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray SmirTu, 
Auditor of the City of Portland. 


RESOLUTION NO. 28349 


Whereas the Postmaster General of the 
United States, the Honorable Arthur E. 
Summerfield, has announced that the Post 
Office Department proposes to move the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Post Office from 
Portland, Oreg., where it was established in 
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1954 and since efficiently operated, to the 
city of Seattle, Wash.; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the council 
of the city of Portland that such a move 
is not in the public interest, as the city of 
Portland is the economic and geographical 
center from which the services of the re- 
gional office in administering post offices and 
postal services in the five Pacific “lorthwest 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Alaska, have been, and can con- 
tinue to be most efficiently administered; 
and 

Whereas the contemplated move envisages 
a waste of public moneys in that facilities in 
the city of Portland are presently available 
without additional rent or other costs to the 
Federal Government, whereas space in Seat- 
tle is not available and would have to be 
rented at an estimated annual cost to the 
taxpayers of some $90,000, and the move of 
facilities and personnel would be an addi- 
tional expense to the taxpayers estimated at 
$500,000; and 

Whereas more than 170 employees affected 
by the move would suffer unwarranted ex- 
pense, as well as an unjustified disruption 
of their personal lives and affairs; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department, by 
its recently authorized construction of addi- 
tional facilities in the city of Portland, has 
recognized this city as the natural center 
for regional postal services: Now, therefore, 
be i 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
Portland, in regular session assembled this 
30th day of June, 1960, does by this resolution 
voice a most vigorous protest to the proposed 
move as announced by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and calls upon the Oregon delegation 
in the Congress of the United States, the 
Governor of the State of Oregon, civic and 
community leaders and organizations to join 
in this protest by direct appeal to the Post- 
master General, and particularly requests 
that no further action be taken upon the pro- 
posal until a public hearing has been had, 
at which there can be a full disclosure of 
the geographical and economic advantages to 
maintaining the regional office in the city 
of Portland, Oreg.; and he it further 

Resolved, That the auditor of the city of 
Portland forward certified copies of this 
resolution to all Members of the Oregon Dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States, 
the Honorable Arthur E. Summerfield, the 
Postmaster General; and to the Deputy 
Postmaster General, the Honorable Edson 
O. Sessions; and the Honorable John M. Mc- 
Kibbin, Assistant Postmaster General for 
Operations; and the Honorable Rollin D. 
Barnard, Assistant Postmaster General for 
Facilities; the Honorable Olin D. Johnston, 
chairman, and the Honorable A. S. Mike 
Monroney, the Honorable Ralph W. Yar- 
borough, the Honorable Joseph 8S. Clark, Jr., 
the Honorable B. Everett Jordan, the Hon- 
orable Jennings Randolph, the Honorable 
Frank Carlson, the Honorable Hiram L. Fong, 
the Honorable C. Norman Brunsdale, mem- 
bers, and the Honorable H. W. Brawley, exec- 
utive director, of the Senate Standing Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service;. and 
the Honorable Tom Murray, chairman, and 
the Honorable James H. Morrison, the Hon- 
orable James C. Davis, the Honorable John 
Lesinski, the Honorable Chet Holifield, the 
Honorable Kathryn E. Granahan, the Hon- 
orable Charles O. Porter, the Honorable Ralph 
J. Scott, the Honorable Thaddeus J. Dulski, 
the Honorable Stanley A. Prokop, the Hon- 
orable John R. Foley, the Honorable Donald 
J. Irwin, the Honorable Randall S. Harmon, 
the Honorable Dale Alford, the Honorable 
James C. Oliver, the Honorable Jacob H. Gil- 
bert, the Honorable Edward H. Rees, the 
Honorable Robert J. Corbett, the Honorable 
H. R. Gross, the Honorable Joel T. Broyhill, 
the Honorable August E. Johansen, the Hon- 
orable Glenn Cunningham, the Honorable 
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George M. Wallhauser, the Honorable Robert 
R. Barry, and the Honorable Katharine 
St. George, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Standing Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, and the Honorable 
Frederick C, Belen, chief counsel and staff 
director of said committee; to the Honorable 
Mark O, Hatfield, Governor of the State of 
Oregon, the Washington, D.C., office of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Harold Say, 
manager, and such other persons or organi- 
zation as the council may direct. 
Adopted by the council, June 30, 1960. 
Ray SMIruH, 
Auditor of the City of Portland. 


Other letters from interested residents 
of Oregon make a compelling case 
against the transfer, I ask that they be 
printed below: 

PORTLAND, OREG., June 28, 1960. 
Mrs. EpirH GREEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: Today the sudden news 
broke in Portland—the regional office of the 
U.S. Post Office in Portland, is to be moved to 
Seattle, Wash. 

This is a great shock to all of Oregon and 
especially to Portland, that has already suf- 
fered great losses to various moves in dif- 
ferent fields. Over 170 families will be sud- 
denly ordered to sell their homes and find 
new quarters in Seattle. 

This will greatly affect Portland economi- 
cally with so many leaving at once and think 
of the additional tax money that will be 
spent moving this many families. 

I, as the mother of one of these employees, 
implore you to exert your influence and do 
all in your power to have this unreasonable 
order retracted. We do need this office right 
here in Portland. 

Yours in all sincerity, 
ELLA TRINKLEIN. 


a 


OsweEco, Orec., July 1, 1960. 
The Vick PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: As you know 
the proposal has been made to relocate the 
regional office of the Post Office Department 
from Portland, Oreg., to Seattle, Wash. This 
proposal was made under the guise of an 
economic move. I know the economics of 
this situation very well, and I assure you that 
this claim is completely unjustified. 

Relocation of the regional office is unjusti- 
fied because Portland is the transportation 
center region. The five States in the region 
may be served more effectively by common 
transportation routes from this point. 

Presently the regional office is adequately 
housed in Government-owned building. If 
the offices were moved to Seattle expensive 
commercial space would have to be rented. 
Currently 32 regional transportation em- 
ployees work in Seattle. There is no justi- 
fication for moving four floors of office equip- 
ment, electronic computers, electric account- 
ing equipment and imposing hardships on 
the 180 employees and families for no good 
reason. It would be far more simple to re- 
locate the 32 employees to Portland. 

After examining the facts I am sure you 
will agree that this action is completely un- 
justified. I urge you to do all you can to 
“stop” the relocation of the Portland re- 
gional office. 

Sincerely, 
GeorGE H. Tart, P.E. 
PORTLAND, OREG., June 28, 1960. 
Hon. EvirH 8. GREEN, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas. Green: I am writing to request 
you to use every influence at your command 
to (1) rescind the recent order issued by 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield to 





post office from Portland, 
Oreg., to Seattic, Wash, and (2) to override 
President Eisenhower’s Veto of the postal 
salary increase should he veto it. 
I protest moving the regional 

out of Oregon both as a regional postal em- 
ployee and as a taxpayer. I cannot see any 


move the 


ing nothing of the inconvenience it would 
cause. 

Such a move would result in considerable 
loss to the economy of the State of Oregon 
by moving this payroll to Washington. — 

Also, our pending salary increase is urgent- 
ly needed. 

Thanks for your support in the past and 
trusting that I can count on you in behalf 
of the above-mentioned requests. 

Very truly yours, 
ArtHor K. Smirn. 


PoRTLAND, OREG., June 28, 1960. 
Hon. EpiTrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ° 

My Dear Mrs. GREEN: We strongly protest 
the removal of the regional post office of 
Portland, Oreg., to Seattle, Wash. 

Why spend a vast sum of money for the 
moving of special equipment plus the rental 
of a new building to house this eee 
when present location is satisf: 

Why should Seattle, Wash., have as mil- 
lion-dollar payroll? We urge you use your 


. powers to prevent this move. 


Very truly yours, : 
AGATHA Moore, 
Donna Corer, 


June 30, 1960. 

DeaR Mapam: Please do ev os in your 
power to stop the shift of the Pacific North- - 
west regional post office from Portland to 
Seattle. The cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States for rental space alone in Seat- 
tle is so unnéceseary. Also the uprooting of 
170 families of these employees from their 
church, home, and community would be most 
detrimental to all concerned. 

This seems to be a strictly selfish political 
move, and in the interest of all taxpayers, 
should be stopped immediately. 

Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH FRANKLIN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., June 30, 1960. 
Hon. EpitH GREEN, 
U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE MapaM; I wish to add my voice 
in protest of the movement of our regional 
headquarters, Post Office Department, from 
Portland, Oreg., to Seattle, Wash., as recently 
announced in the newspapers. 

This will displace a hundred or more Ore- 
gon families with the accompanying hard- 
ships. This move appears to be a slap in the 
face to the progress of Portland and should 
be opposed in every ble way. Whatever 
the reasons for the movement, which appear 
on the face to be political, a thorough in- 
vestigation should be made to be certain that 
the move is economically and operationally 
sound. 

I urge you in your loyalty to Oregon's prog- 
ress to apply all possible pressure to thwart 
this apparently unnecessary move. 

Very truly yours, 
. 8. Bartow, Jr. 


These letters, Mr. soa make a 
better case than I possibly could. I 
again reiterate my urgent plea that the 
Post Office reconsider = extravagant, 
unjustified decision. 
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First 25 Public Laws of Second Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
since I have been in the Congress I reg- 
‘larly have reported to my constituents 
in the Second District of Illinois new 
Public laws as they were enacted. Nec- 
essarily, in the digesting of the new laws 
I have had to put in many hours of night 
work, since attention to my legislative 
duties afforded no time during the hours 
of the day. I have felt, however, that 
the effort was well worth while since, by 
the inclusion of relatively minor legis- 
lation as well as that of major impor- 
tance, the reports gave to my constitu- 
ents at home a better understanding of 
their Congress and the nature and scope 
of its work. Furthermore, the reports 
served to give notice to my constituents 
of new laws affecting them and which 
otherwise might be unknown to them 
for a long time. Often reports of new 
laws were mailed my constituents with- 
in minutes after their official number- 
ing. 

For the convenience of my colleagues, 
and others, who wish to have for refer- 
ence a digest of the laws of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, Iam extending 
my remarks to include Public Laws 384 to 
408, the first 25 public laws of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. In the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress there were 383 
public laws enacted; hence the number- 
ing for the 2d session starts with 384. 

The digest of laws follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 384 
S. 2231, protection of childhood 

Public Law 384 authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for fiscal 1961 and 1962 to 
meet the obligation of the United States as 
a member of the Inter-American Children’s 
Institute. Our country pays 40 percent of 
the expenses of the Institute, other countries 
on the American hemisphere a total of 60 
percent. The organization, formerly known 
as the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood (a name pretty 
hard to handle in these busy days, even 
when initialed AITPC), appears to have done 
a good job during the years in a joint hemi- 
spheric und A Its most recent 
achievement was a comparative study of 
family laws and the problem of abandoned 
children in the American countries, also a 
study of correctional systems in Latin 
America and a translation into Spanish of 
much helpful material previously available 
only in English. 

As all peoples share a common interest in 
the welfare of children our cooperation with 
our American neighbors in this work prob- 
ably pays richer dividends than much larger 
investments in winning their hearts and 
minds. Anyway, I do not see how we 
abruptly could draw out of the joint pro- 
gram for the welfare of all children of the 
hemisphere without unfriendly repercus- 
sions. 

PUBLIC LAW 385 
8. 623, veterans and wheat 

Veterans of World Wars I and II, home- 
steading in the Tulelake area in California, 
find that Durum wheat is one of the few 
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crops that can be grown successfully. Pub- 
lic Law $85 increases their acreage for crop 
years 1960 and 1961 provided the additional 
acres are planted with Durum wheat, which 
is in large demand manufacturers of 
macaroni and spaghetti and in limited sup- 


ply because it is grown in only five States. 
PUBLIC LAW 386 
S. 2379, Nez Perce Indians 

In 1909 the United States paid $562 for 11 
acres of land in Idaho as a site for a day 
school for the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians. 
Now other arrangements have been made for 
educating the Indians, and the land is sur- 


plus. Public Law 386 donates it to the tribe, - 


which expects to make some money for tribal 
welfare from tourists. Reason: The final 
link of a historic highway following the 
route of the Lewis and Clark Expedition from 
St. Louis to Oregon will be completed in 1961 
and the former school property will be a 
main tourist attraction because the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition spent an entire winter 
there. Perhaps someday when you take the 
family touring along this historic highway 
you'll contribute your bit to the welfare of 
the Nez Perce Indians and get the thrill of 
standing where the hardy pioneers spent 
that hard winter when the history of the 
Northwest was in the making. 


PUBLIC LAW 387 
S. 713, Zion National Park in Utah 


Public Law 387 adds some 3,420 acres to the 
Zion National Park in Utah which the De- 
partment of the Interior describes as con- 
taining “a grandeur of colorful canyons and 
mesa scenery that ranks high among the 
superlative scenic areas of the world.” The 
additional Iand will serve to preserve a 
notable terraced lava field and provide more 
grounds for campers. 

Your Representative consistently has voted 
for legislation that makes the great out of 
doors available to the people and for na- 
tional parks and historic shrines that drama- 
tize for visiting tourists the story of our 
country and its development. He is co- 
sponsor.in the House of Senator Dovctas’ 
bill to enclose the priceless scenic and geo- 
logical treasures of the dunes within a na- 
tional park. Although opposition is for- 
midable, hope has not been abandoned. 


PUBLIC LAW 388 
H.R. 8171, San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 


Public Law 388 permits the use of tolls 
collected on the San FPrancisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge for the construction and operation of 
@ rail transit crossing across the Bay of San 
Francisco. Original plans contemplated use 
of the bridge both as a rail transit crossing 
and a highway crossing. But highway traf- 
fic has grown so tremendously it now needs 
all the space. So under the new plan the 
rails will go underground, crossing the bay 
by tunnel and leaving the bridge entirely to 
highway traffic. No Federal funds are in- 
volved, and the bridge will be toll free when 
the cost of the combined project (bridge 
plus tunnel) has been paid off. 


PUBLIC LAW 389 
H.R. 9664, stabilizing tobacco prices 


Tobacco growing is the chief source of in- 
come for 800,000 American farm families. 
The industry has been adversely affected in 
competitive foreign markets by an excessive 
price established under the price control 
formula. So the growers began by volun- 
tarily reducing their plantings, then peti- 
tioned Congress for exemption from the oper- 
ation of a parity formula that would force 
tobacco prices more and more into an unre- 
alistic and noncompetitive position. Public 
Law 389 is intended to serve this end. It 
stabilizes support levels against disruptive 
fluctuations, keeps the support level for 1960 
at the same level as 1959 and thereafter ties 
the parity price of tobacco directly to the 
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parity index (the cost of things farmers buy) 
rather than to the 10-year moving average 
of farm prices. 

From our standpoint as urban dwellers, 
where much tobacco is consumed but none 
grown, interest in Public Law 389 is that it 
will keep tobacco prices stabilized and (very 
important to all taxpayers) substantially re- 
duce the drain on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the high cost of which is a mat- 
ter of concern. 

PUBLIC LAW 390 
S. 2033, placer mining 


When the mining law of 1872 was enacted 
placer mining was a simple operation of 
washing gravel and separating gold. That 
romantic era long has passed into the story 
books. Today mining of gold in the United 
States is a lost art. Placer mining now is 
concerned with the production of non- 
metallic minerals (gypsum, limestone, 
quartziti and related clay minerals and 
building materials) for industrial use. 

Instead of the simple washbasin with 
which the placer miner worked in the old 
gold days, there is need of extensive building, 
complex machinery and storage facilities 
that run into the millions of dollars. These 
require space. So Public Law 390 provides 
for the inclusion of 5 acres of nonmineral 
land (adjacent to the site of the actual min- 
ing) in patents to placer claims, same as 
permitted in patents to lode claims. How 
the world has moved since 1872. 


PUBLIC LAW 391 
S. 2061, hunt for phosphate in public domain 


At the present time there are 73 leases for 
phosphate in lands belonging to the United 
States, covering a total of 48,418 acres. The 
phosphate found in some of the land is of a 
low grade, and there is the difficult problem 
of getting economical electric power. Public 
law 391 is intended to improve the picture 
by encouraging prospecting for new locations 
of phosphate deposits. 

It provides for permits to prospect and ex- 
plore for phosphate in up to 2,560 acres of 
the public domain with the inducement 
that if phosphate is discovered within 2 
years the permittee shall have the preferen- 
tial right to a lease of the land. The 2-year 
period may be extended to 6 years on a 
proper showing of diligence and need of fur- 
ther exploration. 


PUBLIC LAW 392 
S. 2268, giving land back to Indians 


In 1877 the Fort Apache Military Post in 
Arizona was established on 7,579 acres of 
land-of the White Mountain Apache Indian 
Reservation. In 1922 the military post was 
abandoned and the land turned over to the 
Theodore Roosevelt Indian School. Today 
only 410 of the 7,579 acres are being used for 
school purposes. Public Law 392 turns back 
the remainder to the Indians. 


PUBLIC LAW 393 
S. 2431, Kansas centennial 


Kansas will be 100 years old on January 
29, 1961, and Public Law 393 anticipates the 
happy event by authorizing the Federal mint 
to strike out suitable medals and sell them 
to the Kansas Centennial Commission for 
not less than cost, including overhead and 
everything. 

History of Kansas really goes back to 1541 
when Francisco Vasquez de Coronado led 
Spanish adventurers in a hunt for gold in 
the fabled cities of Cibola. Lewis and Clark, 
Fremont, Kit Carson, passed through Kansas. 
In Medicine Lodge in Kansas a famous In- 
dian treaty was signed and from Medicine 
Lodge later came Carry A. Nation, 4 lady who 
made her hatchet more famous than the 
tomahawk. Her hatchet smashed right and 
left at demon rum in the fight for prohibi-' 
tion and at least once a week made the first 
pages of the Nation’s newspapers. 
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Also from Kansas came “Sockless Jerry” 
Simpson, a colorful Member of the Congress, 
Lewellan, literally taken from the plow to 
become Governor ‘n the era of the Populist 
Party, smiling Charles Curtis who became 
Vice President of the United States, and Al 
Landon, who tried for the White House but 
fell by the roadside under the magic of F.D.R. 

The finishing touch to the greatness of 
Kansas was painted by Senator SCHOEPPEL, 
in his day an all-American football great, in 
this language: 

“Gunslingers and marshals known 
throughout the world—Wyatt Earp, Wild Bill 
Hickock, and Matt Dillon—tangled in the 
cowboy capitals of Dodge City; Abilene, and 
Wichita.” Abilene was the boyhood home of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Kansas is a great and a proud State, and 
I am sure we all will join heartily in 1961 in 
celebration of her centennial. Looking back 
over the last century of the history of our 
country gives us confidence in facing the 
challenges of the next century. 

PUBLIC LAW 394 
S, 2454, pony express 


Public Law 394 authorizes the mint to 
strike 500,000 medals for sale at cost to the 
National Pony Express Centennial Commis- 
sion, which is cooperating with the Federal 
Government and eight States of the Union in 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the pony express. 

I found the story of the pony express, as 
related to us, intensely interesting. It was 
described as one of the most colorful epi- 
sodes in the history of our country and of 
far greater significance than merely a life 
of glorious adventure to some 80 young men 
so often depicted in western films. It served 
to bind the country together, proved the 
superiority of the central (rather than the 
southern) route across the continent, and 
paved the way for the first railroad to span 
the continent 9 years later. 

The pony express only existed 19 months, 
from April 3, 1860, when the first buck- 
skin pouch left St. Joseph, Mo., to the com- 
pletion of the first telegraph system across 
the Nation November 20, 1861, when the last 
delivery left Sacramento, Calif., eastward 
bound. Buchanan’s farewell address and 
Lincoln’s first inaugural address were carried 
by the pony express, from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia in 8 days. Usually, however, the 1,966- 
mile journey took much longer. 

Here is how it was done: 

1, There were some 80 riders, average age 
20, some including the famous Buffalo Bill, 
barely 15; they were carefully selected, from 
youths of slender build weighing not over 
130 pounds (one exception weighed 160) and 
trained for constant vigilance against In- 
dians and bandits; risks and salaries were 
equally great, the riders receiving $50 to 
$150 a month, fabulous amounts 100 years 
ago. 

2. Relay stations, totaling 190, were spaced 
10 miles apart. Here the riders stopped a 
maximum of 2 minutes to change to fresh 
mounts and were off again with the wind. 
The men rode in relays, changing horses at 
each station. The usual day’s stint was 75 
miles. 

3. Russell, Majors & Waddell, a private 
company in the express and freight business, 
poured into the venture an enormous outlay 
of men, horses, and equipment. It was re- 
imbursed by the Government, somewhat as 
air companies are now, for service in carry- 
ing the mails. 

This coming summer there will be a re- 
enactment of the pony express run from St. 
Joseph to Sacramento. It will follow the 
original route through Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
and California. I thought you would like to 
have this briefing in advance. 
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PUBLIC LAW 395 
Senate Joint Resolution 115, Pan American 
Health Organization _ 

Pan American Health Organization, with 
headquarters in Washington since 1902, when 
it was formed, is the oldest continuing inter- 
national health organization in the world. 
It now is the regional office of the World 
Health Organization. Public Law 395 au- 
thorizes the purchase of land in Washington 
(estimated cost, $875,000) as the site for a 
new $4-million building the organization 
plans to erect with its own funds. This 
assures PAHO headquarters remaining in the 
United States despite attractive inducements 
to relocate in Mexico, Panama, and Peru. 

In the 58 years of its existence PAHO has 
made a notable record (1) in combating 
disease, especially yellow fever and malaria, 
(2) in strengthening friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and her sister Re- 
publics, and (3) in furthering the concept of 
hemispheric solidarity. 

Money for use in conquering disease 
plagues and in protecting the health of peo- 
ple is the wisest investment we make in pro- 
moting real friendship with the peoples of 
the world. I am sure you will agree. 


PUBLIC LAW 396 
S. 1712, Motor Boat Act 


In 1958 Congress strengthen the Motor 
Boat Act to assure greater safety in the op- 
eration of small motor boats, the number of 
which has multiplied many times. The law 
applied to “the United States, its Territories 
and the District of Columbia.” That by in- 
advertance left the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico without 
the protection of required life prerervers and 
fire extinguishing apparatus since they are 
neither States nor territories. Public Law 
396 extends the act to include them. 

You will be interested to know that the 
correct legislative language to include all 
the United States is: “The United States, its 
territories. and possessions, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia.” 

As I mentioned in an earlier report, we 
have now run out of territories, but we do 
have Guam and the Virgin Islands, which 
are classified as unincorporated territories, 
in reality possessions. I am supporting leg- 
islation to give Guam and the Virgin Islands 
nonvoting representation in the House and 
also the proposal of House representation for 
the District of Columbia. That I think is 
in the tradition of our country. 


PUBLIC LAW 397 
S. 2483, Weather Bureau in the Arctic 


Public Law 397 takes yesterday’s adminis- 
trative handcuffs from the Coast and Geode- 
tic Survey and the Weather Bureau in the 
world of today by authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to fix the rate of pay for extra 
compensation for such jobs as going into 
the Arctic region to conduct meteorological 
investigations for the Weather Bureau or go- 
ing to sea as bombers and fathometer read- 
ers for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. An 
old statute fixed a ceiling for certain work 
of $1 aday. Trouble was where to find quali- 
fied $1-a-day personnel. 

PUBLIC LAW 398 
S. 2185, Saga of the “Meredith Victory” 


Public Law 398 authorizes a Gallant Ship 
Unit Citation and plaque to the steamship 
Meredith Victory and a citation ribbon bar 
to each member of her crew participating in 
the saga of December of 1950. 

This is an heroic story of the sea that will 
live forever in the history of the American 
merchant marine. When the Meredith Vic- 
tory reached the harbor of Hungnam in Ko- 
rea on December 21, 1950, the city was un- 
der enemy gunfire, surrounded by Commu- 
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nist troops with the word out that all per- 
sons in the city when captured would be be- 
headed. < 

The captain of the SS Meredith Victory in- 
structed the crew to load evacuees until no 
more could be taken aboard. The vessel was 
small, a 7,600-ton cargo ship with accommo- 
dations for only 12 passengers. In all, over 
1,400 Korean civilians were packed aboard, 
goodness knows how. There was no doctor, 
no interpreter, very little food, very little 
water. The vessel sailed 3 days, part of the 
time over a minefield, with the ever-present 
danger of being blown into bits. During the 
trip no one died, but five babies were born. 
Thus when it docked at Pusan on Christmas 
eve it discharged five more passengers than 
it had taken on at Hungnam. 

I was impressed by the language of Vice 
Admiral Will, commander of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, in recommending 
passage of the measure: 

“Few epics of the sea captured the imagi- 
nation as did the saga of the Meredith Vic- 
tory. She not only saved the actual lives of 
1,400 persons on a single voyage, but even 
more than that, she and her gallant crew be- 
came symbols of the American attitude that 
human lives are more precious than 
ideologies.” 
PUBLIC LAW 399 


S. 601, Bardwell Reservoir in Texas 


Storms and floods in the Trinity River 
Basin in northeast Texas occasion an average 
$500,000 annual loss. Public Law 399 author- 
izes the construction of the $7 million Bard- 
well Reservoir on Waxahachie Creek in the 
river basin, local interests contributing some 
$2 million, The legislation was recom- 
mended by the Army Engineers, upon whom, 
we depend for guidance in matters of flood 
control, 

PUBLIC LAW 400 


S. 1159, slum clearance in District 


Public Law 400 repeals the provision that 
the District of Columbia Housing Authority 
cannot purchase land for slum clearance at 
private sale at a price exceeding 30 percent 
of assessed value, which is about half of 
market value. Reason: few owners would 
sell by negotiation at a price 15 percent of 
market value and the Authority was forced 
into costly and time-consuming condemna- 
tion proceedings. 


PUBLIC LAW 401 
H.R. 24, Indian land in Nevada 


This gives back to the Fort McDermitt 
Paiute and Shoshone Indian Tribe in Nevada 
160 acres of land used from 1905 to 1956 as 
the site of an Indian boarding schovl. The 
school now its closed. 


PUBLIC LAW 402 


This permits the entry duty free of all 
ground, powdered or granulated seaweed on 
the same basis as seaweed Kelp. Principally 
affected is seaweed of the Irish moss variety, 
used by American processors in the produc- 
tion of a powdered extractive for jellying and 
thickening foods. , 


PUBLIC LAW 403 


In 1860 the surveyor of the lands of the 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation in Wis- 
consin by error omitted some 45 acres from 
his plat. A century later the Congress of 
the United States had the job of quieting 
title to the land the surveyor overlooked. 
Public Law 403 permits the tribe to sell the 
land to the present occupants at fair market 
value, 

PUBLIC LAW 404 


In 1951 the construction of the Platoro 
Dam and Reservoir in Colorado was com- 
pleted, but unprecedented droughts pre- 
vented its utilization for irrigation. Hence 
the Conejos Water Conservancy District was 
unable to meet the first of its 40 annual ré- 
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payments to the Government on the cost of 
the construction. Public Law 404 extends 
the repayment periods for 5 years. It is ex- 
pected that with this help and improved con- 
ditions the debt eventually will be paid in 
full. 

PUBLIC LAW 405 

H.R. 7456, casein 


. Public Law 405 extends for 3 years the 
euspension of import duty on casein. Edible 
casein is made from skim milk, and since 
1952 the milk price support program has 
discouraged the conversion of skim milk into 
casein. Industrial casein, which is almost 
entirely imported, is used in the manufac- 
ture of coated paper, coldwater paints, and 
mucilage. 
PUBLIC LAW 406 
H.R. 4483, lands for Geological Survey 


I was interested to learn the Geological 
Survey maintains an invaluable record of 
ground water conditions by measuring the 
fluctuations of water levels in some 12,000 
wells throughout the country. 

Unfortunately, most of the wells are pri- 
vately owned and can be closed to use by 
the Geological Survey at will of their owners. 
When this happens the Survey’s work is 
badly jammed up. Public Law 406 sensibly 
authorizes the Survey to purchase the sites 
of the wells so that its good work can go on 
uninterrupted. 


PUBLIC LAW 407 
H.R. 5270, returning gift to the giver 


In 1949 the Metropolitan Water District of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, gave some 8 acres of 
land to the Federal Government for a pro- 
posed project that never materialized. Pub- 

. lic Law 407 returns the land to the giver. 
PUBLIC LAW 408 
H.R.7889, rice-marketing quotas 

Public Law 408 provides for rice-marketing 
quotas when the supply is normal instead of 
110 percent of normal. Marketing quotas 
are designed to result in a normal supply, 
and quotas based upon a normal supply plus 
10 percent in any year can result in exces- 
sive plantings and an abnormal supply the 
next year. 

To us in urban areas the good news in 
Public Law 408 is that it will reduce the cost 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
thus lighten the taxpayers’ burden. 





Foreign Policy Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
Ty THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


+ Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 5 the North Side News of At- 
lanta, Ga., carried an editorial regarding 
an investigation made by the March- 
April grand jury of Fulton Superior 
Court and a presentment based upon that 
investigation. 

This investigation and presentment 
dealt with a study course of the Foreign 
Policy Association. The North Side 
News editorial was as follows: 

Wat THE GraNp Jury Sam 

For 3 days last weekend, both downtown 
daily newspapers in news stories and edito- 
rials lambasted the March-April grand jury 
for coming up with a presentment critical of 
the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The grand jury was said to have been 
critical of a Foreign Policy Association study 
course which has been slipped into classroom 
work of Atlanta and Georgia schools, and 
which, the jurors said, was designed by 
groups not too favorably known for healthy 
Americanism. 

Nowhere in their columns did either news- 
paper print what the grand jury said, So 
the reader can better understand, the News 
prints here the complete text of the grand 
jury presentment: 

“SUBVERSIVE MATERIALS IN SCHOOLS 


“An extensive investigation has been made 
by the jury into the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of New York City and its ‘great deci- 
sion program,’ which it is sponsoring in our 
area. This program includes such contro- 
versial items as (1) Communist timetable 
for 1960; (2) divided Europe, cooperation or 
crisis; (3) Red China on the march; (4) 
Cuba’s revolution; and similar subjects. 

“This matter was brought to our attention 
by the Americanism Committee of the Waldo 
M. Slaton Post, No. 140, American Legion, and 
several other local patriotic groups. We 
were informed that the ‘great decision pro- 
gram’ was being taught in our public high 
schools and by various well-meaning civic 
and religious groups who were not aware 
of the past records of the leaders of the 
Foreign Policy Association, nor of the au- 
thors of the textbooks prescribed for this 
‘great decision program.’ Evidence was pre- 
sented to us showing that some of these 
leaders and authors had a long record, dating 
back many years, in which they either be- 
longed to or actively supported leftwing or 
subversive organizations, 

“We further found that invitations to par- 
ticipate in these study groups were being 
mailed throughout our county under the 
name of one of our local universities as its 
1960 sponsor. We learned that the prescribed 
booklets were available upon request in our 
local public libraries. It is this jury’s opin- 
ion that these activities have been partici- 
pated in by our local people in their utmost 
sincerity. This so-called course of study has 
been embraced without any knowledge of 
the past history and records of its leaders 
and authors ofits texts. 

“We are grateful for the cooperation of 
the department heads of our schools and to 
the officers of our local civic groups who have 
assisted us in this matter. All have pledged 
that appropriate actions will be taken to see 
that all education for students and adults 
shall be safeguarded against the subversive 
propaganda tactics of any organization. 

“The range of the activity by this organ- 
ization has reached alarming proportions in 
the schools and civic groups in certain other 
areas in Georgia. Its spread is a matteg of 
deep concern to this jury, and we, therefore, 
call upon all school officials throughout the 
State to be particularly alert to this insidious 
and subversive material. We further recom- 
mend that all textbook committee members, 
city, county, and State, recognize the unde- 
sirable features of this material and take 
action to remove it from our schools. 

“Finally, we urge that all grand juries 
throughout the State of Georgia give mat- 
ters of this nature their serious considera- 
tion. Information and assistance is avail- 
able to those educators, public officials, and 
other grand juries when needed.” 


On May 9, Waldo M. Slaton Post No. 
140 of the American Legion adopted a 
resolution which recites that that post 
of the American Legion laid before the 
Fulton County grand jury certain ma- 
terial circulated by the Foreign Policy 
Association, and commended the March- 
April grand jury for its presentment re- 
garding this material. . 





July 15 


The resolution of the Waldo M. Slaton 
Post is as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF Wa3po M. Staton Post, No. 
140, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Resolution petitioning Senators RicHarp 
RUSSELL and HERMAN TALMADGE and Con- 
gressman JAMEs C. Davis to arrange for in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pre- 
sentment of the grand jury (March-April) 
1960 term in respect to the great decisions 
program of the Foreign Policy Association 
and also the newspaper advertisement of 
the Americanism committee and the edi- 
torial and the news story published in 
defense of the grand jury 


Whereas the grand jury (March-April 1960 
term) of Fulton County, Ga., had the in- 
sight and the courage to take public note of 
the undesirable situation in respect to in- 
doctrination of the school children of At- 
lanta and Pulton County by certain material 
being offered to them in the great decisions 
program of the Foreign Policy Association, 
said material having been laid before the 
grand jury by the Americanism committee 
of Waldo M,. Siaton Post No. 140 of the 
American Legion; and 

Whereas the Americanism committee of 
this post, in defending the grand jury from 
attacks made by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion did insert in the North Side News an 
advertisement in which it documented cer- 
tain of the charges it had laid before the 
grand jury; and 

Whereas the Americanism committee be- 
lieves it to be in the public interest to give 
this documentation wider circulation: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Waldo M. Slaton Post 
No. 140.of the American Legion hereby re- 
quest that Senators RicHarp B. RUSSELL ahd 
HERMAN TALMADGE and Congressman JAMES 
C, Davis use their offices to arrange for pub- 
lication of the grand jury presentment, the 
aforesaid advertisement, editorial, and news 
story in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The advertisement referred to in the 
above resolution was carried in the 
North Side News on May 5, 1960, and was 
as follows: 

U.S. Recorps Prove Our GRAND JuRY Hap 
OFFICIAL. Facts ON THE FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION 

May 1, 1960. 

Mr. DAVE WaRNER, 

Foreign Policy Association, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Mr. WARNER: In regard to your 
characterization of the grand jury’s present- 
ment as “cowardly,” in advance of the pub- 
lication of the presentment—an action 
which we think is ethically dubious—we 
would like you to give an explicit and cate- 
gorical answer to each of the following ques- 
tions which are not based on rumor but on 
U.S. Government documents, all published 
and available to everybody. 

1. Do yow deny that there was a close 
working relationship and, in fact, an inter- 
organizational coordination between the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace during the 
incumbency of Alger Hiss, as it was brought 
out by the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, January-February 
1952; pages 2817-2819, Institute of Pacific 
Relations? 

2. Do you deny that Alger Hiss endorsed 
the Foreign Policy Association in the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
1947 Yearbook, and that due note of this was 
taken in the hearings of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Founda- 
tions and Comparable Organizations, House 
Resolution 217, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
page 921? 
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3. Do you deny that the Reece committee 
report No. 2681 contains the following cita- 
tion of Vera Micheles Dean, research direc- 
tor and editor of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation’s bulletin: 

“Mrs. Dean belonged among those who in 
1937 signed their names in the Golden Book 
of American-Soviet Friendship, a memorial 
which appeared in the Communist front 
magazine Soviet Russia Today, of November 
1937. According te the testimony of Walter 
S. Steele, before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, on July 21, 1947, Mrs. 
Dean’s writings figured in Communist prop- 
aganda kit for teachers of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

“Mrs. Dean cooperated with the world’s 
toughest Communist agents, such as Tsola 
N. Dragiocheva, of Bulgaria, and Madame 
Madeleine Braun, the French Communist 
deputy, in helping set up the Congress of 
American Women, a Communist front so 
important in its worldwide ramifications 
that the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee devoted a 114-page pamphlet to it 
(H.R. 2681, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 

4. Will you deny that without a single 
warning as to its nature, the book “The 
United States and China,” by John K. PFair- 
bank is offered great decisions discussion 
groups, as “a comprehensive treatment of 
United States-Chinese relations,” when, as 
a matter of fact, John EK. Fairbank has been 
exposed by the McCarran committee of 1952 
in its official report on the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, as follows: 

Fairbank, John K., trustee (p. 3742): 
Identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by one or more duly sworn witnesses. 
Denied. 

Affiliated with Amerasia (exhibit 1335); 
American Committee in Aid of Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives, also known as Indusco, 
Inc. (p. 3794); China Aid Council (p. 1513). 

5. Will you deny that the Foreign Policy 
Association has placed this book, “The United 
States and China,” by the above-cited John 
Fairbank, within the reach of high school 
children taking part in its great decisions 
without a single warning that within its 
pages are suggested, one after the other, the 
following authors, also cited in the McCarran 
report with their activities: 

1. Page 324: Olga Lang, writer, who is listed 
in the McCarran report, page 155: 

“Olga Lang, writer (p. 270), identified as a 
member of the Communist Party by one or 
more duly sworn witnesses. Made one or 
more trips to Communist territory. Writer 
for official publications of the Communist 
Party or the Communist International or for 
a Communist government or for pro-Commu- 
nist press services. Out of country or other- 
wise unavailable for subpena. Affiliated with 
Amerasia (exhibit 1335); American Commit- 
tee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 
also known as Indusco, Inc. (p. 2793). (See 
McCarran report, p. 155).” 

2. Page 327: Owen Lattimore, who is cited 
as follows in the McCarran report, page 155: 

“Lattimore, Owen, editor, Pacific Affairs 
(exhibit 801); trustee (p, 568); executive 
committee (p. 1313). 

“Identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by one or more duly sworn witnesses, 
Denied. 

“Collaborated with agents of the Soviet 
intelligence apparatus as shown by sworn 
testimony. Denied. 

“Made one or more trips to Communist 
territory. 

“Affiliated with Amerasia (p. 35) .” 

We also direct your attention to page 224 
of the same Government document, in which 
you will find the following entry: 

“Owen Lattimore was, from some time be- 
ginning in the 1930's, a conscious articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy.” 

Now we return to the enumeration of writ- 
ers recommended by John K. Fairbank in 
“The United States and China,” which is, 
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in turn, recommended by the Foreign Policy 
Association and its great decisions discus- 
sions: page 334: 

3. Edgar Snow, who is cited as follows in 
the McCarran report, page 157: 

“Snow, Edgar, member and writer (p. 73, 
exhibit 1334) : 

“Made one or more trips to Communist 
territory. 

“Affiliated with Amerasia (exhibit 1355); 
China Aid Council (p. 1514); Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy (p. 2789).” 

4. Page 334: Nym Wales, who is Mrs. Edgar 
Snow, and listed as follows in the McCarran 
report, page 157: 

“Snow, Mrs. Edgar (Nym Wales), member 
and writer (exhibit 1334), 

“Identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by one or more duly sworn witnesses. 

“Made one or more trips to Communist 
territory. 

“Writer for official publications of the 
Communist Party or the Communist Inter- 
national or for a Communist government or 
for pro-Communist press services. 

“Affiliated with American Committee in 
Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, also 
known as Indusco, Inc, (p. 3793); Committee 
for a Democratic Yar Eastern Policy (pp. 
4610-4611); Friends of Chinese Democracy 
(p. 622) .” 

5. Page 334: Agnes Smedley, who is identi- 
fied by the McCarran report on page 157, as 
follows: 

“Agnes Smedley, member (p. 73). 

“Identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by one or more duly sworn witnesses. 

“Collaborated with agents of the Soviet 
Intelligence apparatus as shown by sworn 
testimony. 

“Made one or more trips to Communist 
territory. 

“Affiliated with Amerasia (exhibit 1355); 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy (p. 2789). Deceased.” 

6. Page 335: Philip Jaffe, identified in the 
McCarran report on page 154: 

“Jaffe, Philip R. (James W. Philips), con- 
ference participant (exhibit 1334); financial 
contributor (p. 71, exhibit 1383). 

“Identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by one or more duly sworn witnesses. 

“Made one or more trips into Communist 
territory. 

“Writer for official publications of the 
Communist Party or the Communist Inter- 
national or for a Communist government or 
pro-Communist press services. 

“Subject of action by agency of American 
Government or a foreign non-Communist 
government on grounds involving loyalty or 
national security. 

“Affiliated with: Amerasia (p. 35); Amer- 
ican Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives, also known as Indusco, Inc. 
(p. 3794); American Friends. of the Chinese 
People, official organ; China Today (p. 4170); 
American Russian Institute (p. 686); China 
Aid Council (p. 410); Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy (p. 2789). 

“Signer of a statement attacking the 
United States for ‘suppressing the Chinese 
masses and fomenting civil wars among 
them.’” 

7. Page 335: T. A. Bisson (Frederick Spen- 
cer): associate editor, Pacific Affairs (p. 
4188); research associate (exhibit 801) : 

“Identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by one or more duly sworn witnesses. 

“Made one or more trips to Communist 
territory. 

“Subject of action by agency of American 
Government or a foreign non-Communist 
government on grounds involving loyalty or 
national security. 

“Affiliated with: Amerasia (p. 35); Friends 
of Chinese Democracy (p. 622); American 
Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives also known as Indusco, Inc. (p. 
3793); American Friends of the Chinese Peo- 
ple, official organ: China Today (p. 4272); 
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Committee for a Democratic Par Eastern 
Policy (p. 2789). 

“Signer of a statement sh inataieg the 
United States for ‘suppressing the Chinese 
masses and fomenting civil wars among 
them.’” : 

8. Page 335: Lawrence K. Rosinger, iden- 
tified by the McCarran report on page 157: 

“Rosinger, Lawrence K., research associate 
(exhibit 801). 

“Identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by one or more duly sworn witnesses. 

“Refused to answer on the ground of self- 
incrimination. 

“Affiliated with: Amerasia (exhibit 1355); 
China Aid Council (p. 1613).” 

10. Page 339: Dorothy Borg, listed in the 
McCarran report, page 152: — 

“Borg, Dorothy, staff member (p. 996); 
education secretary IPR (exhibit 801). 

“Writer for pro-Communist press services. 

“Affiliated with: Amerasia (exhibit 1355); 
Federated Press (p. 2634) .” 

6. Mr. Nason, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion’s president, has made, according to the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution of Sun- 
day, May 1, 1960—also In advance of the 
grand jury’s publication of its presentment— 
a@ statement involving the following charges: 

(a) That the grand jury’s allegations were 
made “without basis whatsoever.” 

(b) That no proof was offered by the 
grand jury, which “apparently was misled 
by rumor, hearsay, and actual misrepresen- 
tation of fact.” , 

(c) That the “ultimate purpose” of this 
organization of the FPA is to aid in guaran- 
teeing the security of the United States and 
the well-being of the American people. 

Question. Is it the opinion of the Foreign 
Policy Association’s dent, Mr. Nason, or 
its local chairman, . Warner, that it is a 
sound way to guarantee the security of the 
United States and the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people by exposing them in widespread 
discussion groups to the unlabeled propa- 
ganda of those: (1) Who have been identi- 
fied under oath as members of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, and/or (2) who have been 
identified under oath as collaborators with 
agents of the Soviet Intelligence, and/or (3) 
who have been the subjects of action by an 
agency of the American Government or a 
foreign non-Communist government, on 
grounds involving loyalty or national secu- 
rity, and/or (4) have been involved with the 
disgraceful Amerasia scandal? 


Question. Was Mr. Nason the president of 
Swarthmore College? Was Swarthmore Col- 
lege among the institutions of higher learn- 
ing that refused to permit students seeking 
U.S. Government funds the liberty and right 
to pledge allegiance to the American flag— 
under which public funds were offered to- 
ward their education? 

Question. Does Mr. Nason think that the 
way to guarantee the security of the United 
States is to teach college students—particu- 
larly those seeking financial help from the 
U.S. Government—that they owe nothing— 
not even a simple pledge of loyalty to their 
flag? 

7. Was your testimony before the Fulton 
County grand jury made under oath? 

8. Will you offer to appear before the next 
grand jury and answer each allegation in 
the Church League of America’s attack on 
the Foreign Policy Association under oath, 
either denying or affirming the Communist 
front record of Emil with the 
other charges, which have been brought by 
the Church League of America’s researcher, 
in regard to the FPA? 

9. You have announced that you hold 
many endorsements from public figures. Be- 
ginning alphabetically, will you produce the 
endorsement of Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, 
of Vermont? 

10. In order that you may be delivered 
from the imputation of to in- 
nuendo—a technique with which you have 
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charged your Atlanta critics—will you 
identify the man and his organization out of 
Wheaton, Ill., who started the hate-monger- 
ing movement against the Foreign Policy 
Associatior, and who has a long record of 
smearing any study of international affairs? 

11. In your retort of March 21, 1960, to the 
charges made in News and Views by Maj. 
Edgar Bundy, you brought into the record 
an attack on Major Bundy made by the 
Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Blake. Here are 
your exact words: 

“A word should be said about our present 
accuser, Captain Bundy (Edgar C. Bundy), 
the editor of News and Views. Having re- 
cently inserted himself into the Air Force 
manual hassle, Captain Bundy drew the fol- 
lowing comment from the Reverend Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, a former president of 
the National Council of Churches and at 
present, chief administrative officer of the 
United Presbyterian Church: ‘despite the in- 
juries done to Protestant churches by this 
type of attack, aided and abetted by persons 
such as Captain Bundy and other discredited 
superpatriots it is not the desire of Prot- 
estant Church leaders that their freedom of 
expression should be choked off.” 


Question: Is this the same National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ that admits to 
the publication of the Negro American which 
offers 260 tities of books which the pamphlet 
says “are safe to recommend for children’? 
The Negro American lists 202 authors, among 
them being Langston Hughes who wrote 
poems entitled, ““One More S in the U.S.A.” 
(the S stands for Soviet), and “Goodby 
Christ”, a poem which should be read in its 
entirety by those who wish to see how abusive 
and insulting Hughes can be to Christ, but 
which can be gaged by a few lines: 


Goodby, Christ Jesus, Lord, God Jehovah, 
Beat it away from here now. 

Make way for a new guy with no 

Religion at all— 

A real guy named 

Marx Communist, Lenin Peasant, 

Stalin Worker, me— 

I said, me! 


Question: Is this the same National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ that has consti- 
tuted itself a lobby for Red China, claiming 
the support of 39 million Protestants, despite 
the protests of outstanding Protestant lead- 
ers and their groups, such as Edgar Bundy, 
Carl McIntyre, Daniel Poling, and even 
Atlanta’s own Methodist bishop, Arthur J. 
Moore, who expressed his support of Chiang 
Kai-shek in the Atlanta Journal on March 
19, 1959? 


Question: Is it in collaboration with the 
National Council of Churches of Christ that 
the Foreign Policy Association, despite its 
claim of “taking no position on national 
issues,” and despite its claim of “objectivity,” 
manages to have an array of appeals for the 
recognition of Red China made by those 
whose names are closely associated with the 
mame, Foreign Policy Association—even 
though they maintain that they do not speak 
for the Foreign Policy Association? Have 
any members of the Board or the editorial 
staff or other figures prominently associated 
with the organizatio.. spoken strongly 
against the recognition of Red China to 
counterbalance the appeal made by Eustace 
Seligman, who was the chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association, when he was re- 
ported as endorsing the recognition of Red 
China on September 17, 1958; or the state- 
ment made by Henry Steele Commager on 
January 26, 1955, that we must “reexamine 
the assumptions of our foreign policy—even 
of our present China policy.” Not to men- 
tion the suggestive wording of the remark by 
Vera Micheles Dean, herself, in the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin of March 15, 1959, expressed 
in her customary eventoned, “calm and 
measured” language: 
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“And a question, as yet unanswered, hovers 
over the conference: Can any control and 
inspection system be established without the 
cooperation of Communist China, whose gov- 
ernment is not recognized by the United 
States and has not been admitted to the 
United Nations.” 

12. In your attack on the Fulton County 
Grand Jury which appeared in Sunday’s 
Constitution and Journal, (p. 13-D), you 
clam the endorsement of Senator RicHARD 
RusseLL and Senator HerMAN TALMADGE. 
The American Legion is prepared to publish 
letters from both of these Senators explicity 
disclaiming endorsement of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association. These letters are being sub- 
mitted for inspection to the editorial depart- 
ment of the newspapers in the metropolitan 
area of Atlanta. 

THE AMERICANISM COMMITTEE OF WALDO 
M. SLATON Post No. 140, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION. 


Pursuant to the resolution of the 
Waldo M. Slaton American Legion Post, 
I had arranged to insert the resolution 
and material referred to in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD immediately after the 
adoption of the resolution. However, a 
request was made of me that the inser- 
tion be withheld pending a further in- 
vestigation by the May—June grand jury. 
That grand jury did give consideration 
to the subject, and when its final present- 
ments were returned on June 30, they 
contained the following statement re- 


garding the material circulated by the - 


Foreign Policy Association: 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


It is our understanding that the Foreign 
Policy Association's “great decision” program, 
criticized by the March-April grand jury, 
Fulton County, has been removed from the 
Atlanta and Fulton County schools. 

The merits of this program and its con- 
tents is more suitable to mature minds. 

Numerous letters from all over the United 
States have been received .by this grand 
jury, from individuals and associations, com- 
mending the presentment of the previous 
grand jury on the Foreign Policy Association. 
Not a single letter has been received by us 
criticizing these presentments. 

We have investigated this program as thor- 
oughly as the limited time would afford and 
feel that the subversive angle to this pro- 
gram, if there is one, should be subject to a 
thorough investigation by a National or Fed- 
eral agency. 


I have a wide personal acquaintance 
with the members of Waldo M. Slaton 
Post of the American Legion. The mem- 
bership of this post is made up of out- 
standing business and civic leaders. I 
am glad to comply with the resolution 
adopted by the post to insert the mate- 
rial carried in these remarks. Under 
unanimous consent previously granted, 
I commend this material to the member- 
ship of the House. 





Gen. Joseph Haller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the honor and pleasure for many 
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years to join with the members of Gen- 
eral Haller Post 95, American Legion, 
Department of Maryland, at the various 
patriotic ceremonies and observances this 
organization sponsored. The members 
of this post, whom I am proud to have.as 
constituents, were deeply saddened by 
the death of the great Polish patriot and 
“iron brigade” commander, Gen. Joseph 
Haller, whose illustrious name they chose 
for their outstanding Legion post. 

In tribute to the memory of this emi- 
nent military leader who, like Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko, will always be remem- 
bered for their contributions to the cause 
of freedom, the General Haller Post held 
a memorial service on June 17, 1960, and 
I include the following article from the 
Baltimore Guide of Thursday, June 30, 
1960, which reports the memorial exer- 
cises: 

GENERAL HALLER Post 95 HoLtps MEMORIAL 
TRIBUTE 

Gen. Joseph Haller Post 95, American 
Legion, Department of Maryland, on Friday, 
June 17 held at the post home, 1746 Fleet 
Street, a memorial service for the late Gen. 
Joseph Haller, who passed away in London, 
England, on Jume 4 and was buried on 
June 11. 

The Haller Post 95, American Legion, had 
special permission from the late general to 
use his name for its post, the oldest Legion 
post in southeast Baltimore, now over 40 
years old. 

The American and Polish people of the 
area remember Gen. Joseph Haller who was 
at the front in France in 1918, and was 
commander of the “iron brigade” in the war 
Poland had with Russia in 1920. 

General Haller was in America to further 
the cause of freedom in 1940, during Worid 
War II, while stationed in France. 

His last visit to this country was to New 
York, in a parade to honor Count Casimir 
Pulaski, the Polish patriot who fought and 
died for this country during the American 
Revolution in the siege of Savannah, Ga. 

General Haller at the time of his death 
was 86 years old. The general’s wife, whom 
he married in 1906, Miss Aleksandre Sala, 
died in 1925. 





Land of Shining Mountains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2,1960 . 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, every 
day people are discovering the wonders 
of Montana’s wilderness. Many are sur- 
prised to find that in this natural wilder- 
ness there is no corresponding wilder- 
ness of educational opportunity. En 
route to the Governors’ conference at 
Glacier National Park, writer William H. 
Stringer of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor met Montana. 

In a June 30, 1960, article, he de- 
scribed the beauties of unspoiled nature, 
and the remarkable record of Montana's 
colleges and universities. He found that 
79 to 80 percent of parents in the Moun- 
tain States expect their children to go 
to college, compared to 60 to 65 percent 
in New England. He learned, too, of 
Montana’s participation in U.S. techni- 
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cal assistance programs overseas. He 
found that this mountainous State in the 
midst of our Nation was young training 
men and women in an International Co- 
operation Center at Montana State Col- 
lege. He heard of Montanans abroad, 
and of foreign students in Montana. His 
story of Montana’s natural beauty and 
educational achievements follows: 

LAND OF THE SHINING MOUNTAINS 

(By William H. Stringer) 


BozEMaN.—The tenderfoot from the east 
coast States who heads westward, airport by 
airport—Denver to Cheyenne to Billings— 
into the Mountain States and the Zane Grey 
country and the true “West,” is fairly sophis- 
ticated about what he expects to find. 

He knows that the Indians are now on 
the reservations and not on the warpath, 
that this is likely to be mining and graz- 
ing country, and he is not surprised when 
posters in the downtown stores of some town 
announce an intercollegiate rodeo. But he 
is not prepared for everything he is likely to 
discover. 

Maybe he should have been forewarned 
by that Ford Foundation report which re- 
cently showed that, whereas in New Eng- 
land some 60 to 65 percent of parents ex- 
pect to have their children go to college, in 
the Mountain States the percentage runs 
79 to 80, quite a sprint above the national 
average of 69 percent. 

But suppose he comes over Bozeman Pass, 
the plane just skimming the high evergreens, 
to land in Montana’s wide Gallatin Valley, 
where the city of Bozeman sits beside the 
three forks which constitute the headwaters 
of the Missouri, and where the framework 
of high ranges gircling all about—the Madi- 
sons, the Tobacco Roots, the Gallatins—earn 
for Montana State College there the title 
“Land-grant college of the Land of the Shin- 
ing Mountains.” 

This is sparkling, lovely country in June. 
The mountains are majestic, and snow from 
their caps melts and runs icy-cold down can- 
yon streams to flood the irrigation ditches 
with rushing, singing water. Every last 
forage-growing acre of this valley must be 
irrigated, and water rights here are more 
precious than most material possessions. 

Handsome pheasants stalk across the coun- 
try roads, gophers burrow in the fields, mag- 
pies sway on the barbed-wire fences, and in 
the rushing streams—well, they tell you that 
this is the best trout fishing in the land. 
And in the winter months herds of elk 
wander down from the high plateaus of Yel- 
lowstone Park. 
~ But I meant to talk about 20th-century 
activity here in Montana. One thing I 
hadn't realized was how extensively these 
Mountain State universities are participat- 
ing in the US. technical training programs 
abroad. 

When President Roland Renne, of Mon- 
tana State College, was on Government as- 
signment in Ethiopia—on leaves of absence 
he has also served the International Coop- 
eration Administration in the Philippines 
and Peru—he met up with 15 Americans who 
hailed from Montana. Gther professors have 
been working in Iran, in Kenya, in Nepal. 
Montana State has been invited to accept a 
contract to develop a college of agriculture 
in Paraguay. 

There is a new international cooperation 
center at Montana State which, like the 
school at Syracuse University, is training 
graduates in “overseasmanship’—how really 
to live and behave abroad, how to make 
one’s mission a success. Graduates already 
equipped in engineering, sociology, geog- 
raphy learn the “practical” business of how 
to persuade an oversea farmer to use a 
better brand of wheat, or how to go about 
building a house or school in a native vil- 
lage. Some students spend months in Mex- 
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ican villages or work on Indian reservations 
to get their “practical” training. 

The Mountain State colleges are also host 
te many a foreign student. The present 
Ambassador from Iran was a few short years 
ago a college student at the University of 
Utah. At Montana State 140 evedents are 
from overseas. 

One sees the exchange pattern at many 
colleges all over the United States. But 
the universities in a State like mountain- 
ous, scant-rainfall Montana are especially 
equipped to handle problems of irrigation, 
soil reclamation, mining, woolgrowing, and 
forage crops—the identical concerns of many 
a recipient of U.S. foreign aid situated in the 
higher and drier portions of the globe. 

There's a special zest in the academic life 
hereabout. In one week at Montana State 
the college was host to the American Legion, 
“Girls State’ (high school girls acting out 
State government), a session of the agricul- 
tural stabilization committeemen from all 
the Montana counties, and a meeting of the 
School for the Blind. A university here is 
the cultural center for the State. 

But the professors, I am also glad to re- 
port, take time out to. go fishing, to photo- 
graph the high canyons, and to attend bar- 
becues and rodeos, 





National Purpose Hullabaloo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Rochester, N.Y., Democrat 
and Chronicle of July 2 an article which 
deserves reading by the Members of Con- 
gress and by every thinking American. 

The article was written by Sol M. Lino- 
witz, one of the genuinely outstanding 
members of the Rochester community, 
and it deals with the subject of ‘National 
Purpose,” which has been widely dis- 
cussed in recent months. 

The theme of Mr. Linowitz’ article is 
that America’s national purpose is, to 
borrow from Thomas Jefferson: 

Self-evident—that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights—life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


It is his contention that what America 
needs today is not a redefinition of this 
basic purpese but rather a rededication 
to its fulfillment. 

This is the finest article of its kind 
which I have read; and I commend it to 
the attention of every Member of this 
body. Under previous consent I include 
it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 


NATIONAL PuRPOSE HULLABALOO 


(Publicist, lawyer, past president of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce,’monitor of 
his own television show on WHEC-TV, and 
president of the New York State Association 
for United Nations, Sol M. Linowitz feels that 
the Fourth of July should be looked upon as 
something more than the third day of a long 
weekend.) 

From one end of the country to the other 
these days we seem to be swept up in a 
search to define and identify our national 
purpose. The effort has been variously 
labeled a “crusade,” a “historic search,” a 
“great debate,” and even a “dedicated mis- 
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sion.” Thoughtful people everywhere are 
being implored by magazines, gps ese 


searching and to evolve their own definitions 
of “national 

This is the right time, I think, to ask what 
all the shouting is about and whether we 
really need such a high-decibel campaign 
in order to clarify what our national pur- 
pose is and ought to be. We should really 
ask whether it is necessary to mobilize so 
much brainpower, voicepower and penpower 
on the issue. 

I have nothing against this kind of ab- 
sorption in a national search for self-identi- 
fication. But I do not understand why so 
many people are so passionately asserting 
that we are embarked on an undefined mis- 
sion toward an unclear objective guided by 
imperceptible landmarks. 

It is one thing to say that we are not 
as imbued as we should be these days with 
a sense of urgency. No one has ever put it 
better than Michael Shipkov who was cap- 
tured by the Communists several years ago, 
subjected to prolonged and painful question- 
ing, then recaptured. In describing his cap- 


‘tors he said: 


“They are disciples and fervent followers 
of the dogma. Not much imagination, nor 
quick brains, nor much intelligence, nor 
sensitivity—but undeviating loyalty to their 
creed, and, above all, fanatic belief in their 
own cause.” ; 

We simply do not have that kind of a 
fanatic belief in our cause. But the reason 
is not because we do not have a cause. It 
is rather because we seem to have forgotten 
what the cause is and what, as a nation, we 
are for. 


The need, in other words, is not for a 
redefinition of national purpose, but a recol- 
lection of national purpose. What we re- 
quire is not a further articulation of the 
things for which we should stand, but an 
earnest effort to begin to stand for the things 
for which we have always said we do stand. 


It is worth looking back to see what we 
are all about. 

We are the kind of Nation we are because 
we have on our side the accumulated bene- 
fit of many centuries of groping for ways to 
make human rights and freedoms secure. 
More than anything else, this is what dis- 
tinguishes us from the Russians. For 
measured against our. own past, the Soviet 
Union stands coarse and naked and empty. 
It has never known an awakening from dark- 
ness; it has never experienced the mellow- 
ing of history; it has never achieved the 
unity of purpose which comes only when 
free men join—as they did here 184 years 
ago—in mutual trust and freedom to pledge 
to one another their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor. 

It is hardly three lifetimes since this group 
of brave, determined men came together in 
this country to say certain things in which 
they believed. They borrowed ideas from 
men like Aristotle, John Locke, and Thomas 
Hobbes and shaped them and set them afire. 
They said what they had to say “out of a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
And at a time when we were but a loose 
group of weak and scattered colonies with 
less than 3 million people, they lit up the 
western sky with a great basic idea: That a 
free society must have as its fundamental, 
overriding purpose the preservation of hu- 
man rights. 

This country has known many black hours 
since then. 


The Nation grew strong before it was 
struck down by civil war. We have survived 
two world wars, each claiming a generation 
of American dead. And. the great idea of 
human freedom has been the concept which 
has been our greatest mark of distinction 
as a people. It has been and always must 
be our real national purpose, 
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There are two simple phrases which, I 
think, sum up this purpose. One is that “all 
men: are created equal”; the other is Lin- 
coln’s assertion that here we have a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” The question is not whether 
these are, in fact, the core of our national 
purpose. The real problem is how to make 
them part of our national! practice. 

When we, for example, cite the Declaration 
of Independence and practice Little Rock, 
who is fooling whom? When we use the 
right words while we do the wrong things, 
who is being misled? Is it really possible to 
make our concept of freedom a rallying cry 
if millions of colored people about the world 
feel that we have open mouths but closed 
hearts—that we are apt to be more concerned 
with a man’s skin than with his face? In 
short, must we not understand—and make 
sure that the people of the world under- 
stand—that what made sense to the pigs in 
George Orwell’s “Animal Farm” just does not 
make sense to free Americans: That here we 
cannot announce that all are created equal 
and then in practice tack on the phrase “but 
some are created more equal than others”? 

Or take Lincoln’s reminder that our Gov- 
ernment must be one “of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” What do we do in 
practice to make it that kind of a govern- 
ment? Do we really understand that such a 
government “of and by the people” cannot 
be achieved merely through quadrennial 
spasms at a time of national elections; that 
it requires tending to—conscientiously, 
thoughtfully, reverently—by all of the peo- 
ple, and not just by politicians and office 
seekers? 

Anyone who travels abroad appreciates the 
intense interest other people have in our way 
of life and in what we are doing with the 
greatest democratic experiment in history. 
They watch in dismay when we ignore our 
responsibilities as citizens and fail to exer- 
cise the precious right to vote in freedom. 
Or when we complain ioudly about govern- 
mental waste and abuse and at the same 
time demand special or favored treatment for 

a@ pet project. Or when we rely upon preju- 
dice, tubthumping or breastbeating rather 
than on calm and thoughtful analysis of 
vital issues. Or when we try to meet chal- 
lenges to our Nation as world leader by as- 
suming the posture of the ostrich. 

We have a great responsibility at one of 
the decisive hours of world history. We 
shall discharge that responsibility not by 
building larger sputniks or faster and more 
destructive missiles—or even by framing new 
stirring statements of national purpose. We 
can only do it by trying to live up to the 
things which since July 4, 1776, have always 
been our national purpose: By living and 
acting the way freemen must live and act 
who truly understand the meaning of human 
freedom. 

Sou M. Linowr!rz. 





Public Laws 409-449 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include a 
digest of Public Laws 409 to and includ- 
ing 449 of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress as reported by me to my con- 
ae in the Second District of 

ois: 
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PUBLIC LAW 409 
S. 2482, exploring the oceans 


Public Law 409 is important. In its projec- 
tion into the future it may prove as vital to 
our survival and welfare as any legislation of 
the 86th Congress. It removes territorial 
limitations on the activities of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which heretofore could con- 
duct its scientific researches and explorations 
only in the United States, its territories and 
possessions. Now the whole world of outer 
space, the frozen wastes of the Arctics and 
the bottoms of the seas are opened to it. It 
is expected to play a leading part in the 
expanded research operations which experts 
in the scientific field declare to be essential 
in our race to overtake Russia. 

National Academy of Science, the National 
Research Council and the Committee on 
Oceanography all are concerned over our 
Nation’s deficiency in studies of the oceans. 
Research, explorations.:and studies in ocea- 
nography now getting started may open up 
amazing new sources of food and mineral 
supplies, a vast new world of riches at the 
bottom of the segs, as well as means of de- 
fense outmoding the missile, the battleship 
and the aerial bomber. 

Whatever is ahead for us in the future 
no one knows, but most of us feel that our 
survival, militarily and economically, is for 
the present in the hands of our scientists. 
I hope you approve of my casting of your 
vote to unshackle the Geodetic Survey. 


PUBLIC LAW 410 


This is an old friend, a perennial in these 
reports. It is the annual permit for Cana- 
dian vessels to carry passengers and cargo to 
and from Hyder in Alaska and other Ameri- 
can ports. Law is that only American ves- 
sels can do business between American ports. 
No American vessels, however, are available 
at Hyder. Each year Congress passes a 1- 
year exemption, vainly hoping that come 
another year Hyder will have American bot- 
toms at her beck and call. 

PUBLIC LAW 411 


Public Law 411 extends to 2 years (instead 
of 1 year) the time in which claims can be 
filed against the United States for damages 
arising from noncombat aetivities of our 
Armed Forces in foreign countries. Nat- 
urally, accidents do happen in countries 
where we have troops stationed just as they 
happen at home, such as a distressed airplane 
inflicting damage on civilian persons or prop- 
erty, and the prompt and equitable settle- 
ment of resultant claims, when justified, 
makes for a friendly climate. Nothing is 
more helpful to us in winning hearts and 
minds than an image of Uncle Sam as always 
being fair and honorable. 


PUBLIC LAW 412 


H.R, 10233, District of Columbia 
appropriations 

Public Law 412 appropriates $239,470,433 
for fiscal 1961 for the District of Columbia, 
a decrease of $1,818,643 on the fiscal 1960 
appropriations and a cut of $2,932,567 under 
the President’s budget. 

Washington was a city of 840,000 on July 
1, 1959, with the same requirement for urban 
services and the same municipal problems as 
Chicago. Public Law 412 is comparable to 
the annual budget passed by the city council 
of Chicago. Municipal revenues come from 
much the same sources as in Chicago, and 
to these Uncle Sam adds a $25 million con- 
tribution for the reason that so much of the 
real estate here is occupied by the Federal 
Government. 

Washington is the shrine of our country, to 
which millions come on patriotic pilgrimage, 
and we would wish it always to be kept clean 
and beautiful. 


PUBLIC LAW 413 


Public Law 413 repeals the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax on aromatic cachous. If you don’t 
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know, as assuredly your Representative did 
not until this legislation reached the floor of 
the House, aromatic cachous are pellets, such 
as Sen Sen, that are chewed to sweeten the 
breath. Heretofore they were classified as 
toilet preparations (most of which are exter- 
nally applied and subject to the excise tax). 
Usually they are sold at small candy stores, 
which do not handle toilet preparations, and 
the main reason for Public Law 413 was to 
relieve small candy merchants of the burden 
of collecting and keeping books on negligible 
amounts of tax. 


PUBLIC LAW 414 


If you were in the Navy after April 20, 
1949, and prior to April 17, 1954, and tem- 
porarily stored your furniture under an er- 
roneous order from the Department of the 
Navy, Public Law 414 is the aspirin for your 
headache. It relieves Navy personnel, pres- 
ent or retired, who in good faith acted under 
the erroneous order from reimbursing the 
Government. 

PUBLIC LAW 415 


S. 2220, Public Health Service 


In 1798 Congress established the Marine 
Hospital Service, which in 162 years has 
grown into the Public Health Service of to- 
day, with a personnel of 25,350 persons, in- 
cluding 3,350 doctors, scientists, and nurses, 
who by direction of the Surgeon General 
and on an hour’s notice are prepared to fly to 
@ quarantine station in Burma, a disease 
ridden spot in Panama, or an isolated In- 
dian reservation in the United States. They 
go wherever the Nation’s health demands 
their presence. 


Public Law 415 strengthens the commis- 
sioned corps by (1) providing improved re- 
tirement benefits, and (2) increasing the 
number of annual appointments to higher 
grades. This it is hoped will attract to and 
hold the required additional physicians, den- 
tists, sanitary engineers, and other profes- 
sional health personnel. 

PUBLIC LAW 416 


On original stock issues of corporations 
there is a documentary stamp tax of 10 cents 
per $100 of actual value while in the case of 
stock transfers the tax is 4 cents per $100 of 
actual value. Public Law 416 places the 
issuance tax of regulated investment com- 
panies on the 4 cent, instead of 10 cent basis, 
as such companies redeem stock put up for 
sale with issue of new securities. 


PUBLIC LAW 417 


There is no monument in Washington to 
James Madison, who was a large figure in 
the formulation and adoption of our Con- 
stitution, was Secretary of State under 
Jefferson and the fourth President of the 
United States. Public Law 417 creates a 
Commission to plan a James Madison me- 
morial. It is probable that the historic 
columns recently removed from the east 
front of the Capitol will be part of the 
memorial, 

PUBLIC LAW 418 


Public Law 418 exempts bicycle tires and 
tubes from the manufacturers’ excise tax. 
Reason; tires and tubes on new imported 
bicycles are not subject to such tax, hence 
Public Law 418 puts domestic manufacturers 
on a fairer competitive basis. Note: of 
about 3 million bicycles sold annually in the 
United States, 27 percent are imported. 


PUBLIC LAW 419 


This corrects an inadvertent omission in 
the wheat legislation of 1958. It prevents 
the loss of wheat acreage history when the 
farm exceeds its acreage allotment but does 
not produce a marketing excess. 

PUBLIC LAW 420 

Public Law 420 authorizes participation by 
the United States in parliamentary confer- 
ences with Mexico similar to those held with 
the legislators of Canada. 
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PUBLIC LAW 421 


_. Public Law 421 conveys to the Navajo Tribe 
of Indians 81 acres of land, valued at $810, at 
Crownpoint, N. Mex., as site for a community 
center. 

PUBLIC LAW 422 

Public Law 422 reduces the excise tax on 

roof gardens, cabarets and similar establish- 
ments from 20 to 10 percent. The 20 per- 
cent excise tax on cabarets (twice the tax 
on theatres) caused a drop of 56 percent in 
employment of musicians. 

PUBLIC LAW 423 


Farm lands are taken over by the Federal 
Government by eminent domain, or negotia- 
tion, just as city properties are acquired for 
urban renewal, highways and other public 
developments. Public Law 423 protects the 
former owners in their acreage allotments 
during the period between acquisition by the 
Government and actual commencement of 
work on the propored development, 


PUBLIC LAW 424 
H.R. 10743, 2d Supplementary Appropriations 
Act 


Public Law 424 carries $955,300,003 in sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal 1960. 
This is a cut of $53,098,261 under the Pres- 
ident’s budget. Supplemental appropria- 
tions really are deficiency appropriations to 
cover current expenses (to keep things run- 
ning to the end of the fiscal year on June 30) 
in excess of those provided in the regular 
appropriations acts passed the previous 
year. They are occasioned by the inability 
accurately to calculate in advance and unex- 
pected situations that arise. 

Among the larger items: $675 million for 
Commodity Credit Corp. to restore capital 
impairment; $17,500,000 additional for slum 
clearance and urban renewal; $1,500,000 addi- 
tional for administering the public debt, due 
to increased interest rates; $9,700,000 addi- 
tional for student loan funds under the 
Defense Educational Act. 


PUBLIC LAW 425 


House Joint Resolution 621, NASA supple- 
mental appropriations 

NASA stands for National Aeronautics and 

Space Administration, the newest instru- 

mentality of the Federal Government. It 

carries an additional $23 million for the 

Project Mercury, the tracking and data col- 


‘ lection network, and the Atlantic Missile 


Range for advanced launch vehicles. NASA 
employs over 16,000 persons, including 260 
scientists in supergrade positions. 


“PUBLIC LAW 426 


This reduces the annual number of pay- 
days for Senate employees from 24 to 23. 
Senate secretaries will be paid on the 5th 
and 20th of each month instead of the Ist 
and 15th. Reason: increased time necessary 
to process payrolls because of deductions for 
health benefits. There are 40 optional plans, 
hence no uniform standard for deductions. 


PUBLIC LAW 427 


Public Law 427 extends for 3 years the 
exemption from import tax of certain tan- 
ning extracts, including extracts of hemlock 
and eucalyptus. A blight virtually wiping 
out the chestnut trees in the Appalachian 
Range played havoc with the domestic 
supply. 

PUBLIC LAW 428 


Four nonprofit corporations serve their . 


Own mutual bank or building and loan as- 
sociation members substantially as the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation serves 
the banks of the Nation. Three, organized 
prior to 1951, enjoy the same income tax 
exemption as FDIC. Public Law 428 in- 
cludes under the exemption the one corpora- 
tion that was formed in 1957. 
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PUBLIC LAW 429 
H.R. 529, Narcotics Manufacturers Act of 1960 


Public Law 429 is major legislation in a 
field of vital need. It strengthens the pub- 
lic’s fight against habit-forming drugs by 
establishing a system of licensing and con- 
trol over the manufacture of narcotics. 
Since 1940 there has been a rapid develop- 
ment of synthetic substitutes, used as pain 
relievers but with the same habit-forming 
attributes as natural analgesic drugs in 
the morphine class. Public Law 429 covers 
the field, includes all classes of narcotics, 
both natural and synthetic. 


PUBLIC LAW 430 


This will interest members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. It grants tax exemption 
to the building and property occupied by 
VFW in the District. of Columbia. 


PUBLIC LAW 431 


Public Law 431 regulates the finance 
charges for retail installment sales of auto- 
mobiles in the District of Columbia. This 
is expected to put an end to the practice of 
some finance companies of charging from 30 
to 50 percent of the selling price of the car. 


PUBLIC LAW 432 


Coconut oil is used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of soap, palm-kKernel oil in edible 
products such as crackers and candy, and 
palm oil in the tin-plate industry to prevent 
oxidation in plating baths. Public Law 432 
continues for 3 years the suspension of the 
processing tax. 


PUBLIC LAW 433 


Public Law 433 permits the sale to the 
State of Nevada, at fair market value, of 
some 15,000 acres of the public domain 90 
miles southeast of Las Vegas. The State will 
develop the land for agriculture, homesite, 
and recreational purposes. Its topography 
ranges from mountainous to plains border- 
ing the Colorado River. It now is undevel- 
oped and uninhabited. 


PUBLIC LAW 434 
H.R. 725, Wilson’s Creek battlefield 


Public Law 434 establishes the Wilson’s 
Creek Battlefield National Park near Spring- 
field in Missouri on the site of the battle on 
August 10, 1861, the second major engage- 
ment of the Civil War. The Confederates, 
victorious at Wilson’s Creek, took over a large 
part of Missouri, but Union reinforcements 
finally forcing their retreat into Arkansas, 
the Confederates were decisively defeated in 
the battle of Pea Ridge in March of 1862. 
In 1956 Congress authorized the Pea Ridge 
National Military Park. There now will be 
two battlefield parks commemorating the 
campaign that saved Missouri for the Union. 
US. Highway 60 runs near the Wilson’s Creek 
battlefield. 

PUBLIC LAW 435 


Public Law 435 excludes for income tax 
purposes copyright royalties from the defini- 
tion of personal holding companies (1) if 
they are at least 50 percent of gross income, 
and (2) if the business expense deductions 
incident to promotion are 50 percent or 
more of gross income. This reflects the 
change in the music publishing business, 
which formerly existed by sale of sheet 
music, now derives its principal income from 
sale of royalties to radio, TV, phonograph 
records, night club performers and others. 

PUBLIC LAW 436 

This eliminates the requirement that 
trustees of insurance companies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be residents of the Dis- 
trict. Reason: in Washington as in Chicago 
there is a residential trend to the suburbs. 
Many of the suburbs here are in Maryland 
and Virginia, outside the District. 
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PUBLIC LAW 437 © 
Public Law 437 excludes from Income tax 


aliens. These mainly are persons who 
worked years in United States embassies and 
other offices of our Foreign Service. The 
Republic of the Philippines was among the 
nations protesting the n of the 
tax. State Department, therefore, joined in 
recommending Public Law 437 for the sake 
of arity. 
PUBLIC LAW 438 
H.R. 1805, Antietam battlefield 
More men were killed at Antietam, or 
Sharpsburg, on September 17, 1862, than in 
any other battle in the Civil War. The 
Union lost 15.4 percent of those engaged, the 
Confederates 26,1 percent... Historians seem 
agreed that a decisive victory for Lee at 
Antietam might have foreshadowed the final 
independence of the Confederacy. When he 
turned back into the chance of 
intervention by Great Britain vanished. 
Antietam National Battlefield Site was es- 
tablished by act of Congress in 1890. Public 
Law 438 authorizes the acquisition of 600 
additional acres to restore the area to sub- 
stantially the same condition as in 1862 and 
to give the oncoming generations a full and 
unimpeded view of the entire battlefield, 
PUBLIC LAW 439 
Public Law 439 authorizes the sale at mar- 
ket value of two acres of land to the city 
of Tillamook in Oregon for a marine park. 
For many years the land has been occupied 
by squatters, without consent of or payment 
of rent to the Federal Government. ' 
PUBLIC LAW 440 


This provides a tax of 1 cent a pound on 
the sale of laminated tires instead of the 
8 cents a pound tax on tires used on highway 
vehicles and 5 cents a pound on other tires. 
Reason is that laminated tires are made of 
scraprubber tires, and because of their very 
great weight are under a tax disadvantage 
(based on poundage) with the much lighter 
tires. 

PUBLIC LAW 441 


Public Law 441 extends for 2 years the 
suspension of duty on alumina, bauxite, and 
calcined bauxite, the domestic supply of 
which is limited. 


PUBLIC LAW 442 


This is of interest to Federal civilian em- 
Ployees. It repeals section 1505 of the Social 
Security Act to put them on exactly the same 
footing as workers in private industry in the 
matter of eligibility for unemployment com- 
pensation. Accrued annual leave will be 
treated under State law. 


PUBLIC LAW 443 


In 1927 Congress established the Stones 
River National Military Park on the site of 
the battle of Bragg’s Confederate Army of 
the Tennessee with Rosecran’s Union Army 
of the Cumberland. Public Law 443 changes 
the name to Stones River National Battle- 
field (much more descriptive, I would say) 
and adds six acres (cost of $1,500) to in- 
clude a view of Stones River itself, the 
stream for which the battle is named. 


PUBLIC LAW 444 
S. 2434, historic Fort Laramie 


Fort Laramie in Wyoming, built in 1834, 
and used as a fur-trading post, then as an 
Army post in the era of the Pony Express 
riders, the overland stages, the gold rush 
travelers, the campaigns against the Northern 
Plains Indians, probably is the best pre- 
served of the trading posts and forts when 
adventure was in the air and exploration and 
settlement of the West were the trend. 

Public Law 444 changes the name of Fort 
Laramie National Monument to Fort Lara- 
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mie National Historic Site (which is more de- 
scriptive) and adds some 350 acres. A woman 
in Denver, who spent her girlhood in old Fort 
Laramie, is donating $100,000 to provide the 
historic old buildings with authentic fur- 
nishings of the times. 
PUBLIC LAW 445 

This gives to the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Tribe in Michigan a third of an acre of land 
that the Federal Government purchased in 
1935 for $1 for an Indian CCC camp. This as- 


. suredly is not major legislation, but it high- 


lights the range of the work of the Congress. 
The President signed this $1 bill with the 
same pen he signed the authorization for 
$170 million for milk for schoolchildren, 
which follows. 
PUBLIC LAW 446 
H.R. 9331, school milk program 


Public Law 446 authorizes additional CCC 
funds for the school milk program, a total 
of $85 million for fiscal 1960 and $95 million 
for fiscal 1961. Beginning in 1961 CCC will 
be reimbursed from the Treasury. 

Some 83,300 schools and institutions, in- 
cluding summer camps, settlement houses, 
and child-care homes, are participating in 
the program in 1960. During the year they 

million half pints of milk. 
Your vote has supported the school milk 
program since its inception. 


PUBLIC LAW 447 


Muckleshoot Indian tribe in the State of 
Washington showed little interest in its land 
consolidation program, and tribal council 

hard put to scare up a quorum. 50 
blic Law 447 authorizes the tribe to recon- 
vey the land to individual triba! members. 
PUBLIC LAW 448 

This permits the continued delivery of 
water during 1960 and 1961 for irrigation in 
the Riverton project in Wyoming, pending 
execution of repayment contract. 


PUBLIC LAW 449 
H.R. 8601, Civil Rights Act of 1960 


Public Law 449 is the legislation by 
which this session of the Congress will be 
remembered in history. It is not as strong 
as the measure introduced by your repre- 
sentative, as cosponsor with other members 
of the Senate and House, but it marks real 
progress in the long, hard fight to protect 
all American citizens in the exercise of their 
voting rights. The House passed the bill, 
$11 to 109. I cast your vote for the bill, 
against recommital (which was defeated 118 
to 304), and against all crippling and weak- 
ening amendments. 

The long and bitter filibuster in the Senate 
and the equally long and bitter fight with 
the Rules Committee in the House were high- 
lights of the first half of the session. 

I shall begin my next report with a digest, 
in simple language, of just what is in Public 
Law 449. 





Nixon Over Kennedy for Presidency Says 
WIU Pollster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the word from Western Illinois Uni- 
versity where Dr. Victor Hicken, profes- 
sor of Illinois and American history, has 
conducted a poll, Nrxon will be the Re- 
publican nominee and KENNEDY will be 
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the Democratic nomineé—and Nixon 
will be elected in November. 

About 71 percent of the total sample 
picked Nixon to win the November elec- 
tion—with about 59 percent saying he is 
most qualified. JoHNson was scarcely in 
the running. 

Professor Hicken said: 

In 1954 I conducted a similar poll and hit 
the outcome of the race between Meek and 
Dove.as for Senator on the nose. By using 
a WIU sample—which draws students from 
the solid Democrat and the solid Republican 
section of the State—I have always gotten 
extremely accurate results with polls. 
There's a good economic representation here 
too. 


During the past year WIU drew stu- 
dents from 75 counties. Ninety-seven 
percent are residents of Lllinois. He 
polled students in his history classes— 
including graduate students, senior, jun- 
ior, sophomore, and freshman students. 

Eighty-two percent picked KENNEDY as 
the Los Angeles nominee of the Demo- 
crats. Yet about 7 percent said KENNEDY 
is the most qualified. Exactly 25 percent 
said Stevenson is most qualified to be 
President. One in forty-four said JoHN- 
sow is most qualified to be President of 
the United States. 

Students in the poll represent 13 Mli- 
nois counties: McDonough County, Knox, 
Sangamon, Morgan, Fulton, Cook, 
Whiteside, Woodford, Carroll, Montgom- 
ery, Iroquois, Hancock, and McLean. 
Some students were less specific, indi- 
cating middle Illinois, central Illinois, 
west Illinois, north central Illinois, and 
midwestern Illinois. 

The group—while not asked to give 
their names—was asked about the fam- 
ily background: 13 claimed a farming 
background; 7 said labor—and the vote 
was 4 to 3 in picking the Democrats to 
win. The white-collar families voted 8 
to 3 for the Republicans to win in No- 
vember. 

With respect to the latter category, 
one family has a teaching background— 
and two more listed farming and teach- 
ing. Seven said middle ¢lass, two self- 
employed, one retired. And as to eco- 
nomic background of the family, one 
jotted down one word: Republican. 





Bureau of Senior Citizens: An Immediate 
Necessity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past months we have seen national at- 
tention focused on the problem of medi- 
cal care for the aged. An issue which 
has been too long neglected has finally 
received the emphasis it deserves. The 
scope of the problem has been thoroughly 
investigated, the need for a solution 
has been firmly established, and a num- 
ber of divergent plans have been pro- 
posed and explored. 
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The degree of attention which this 
problem has received leaves us every ex- 
pectation that the problem will be solved 
when Congress returns in August. I am 
personally hopeful that the legislative 
solution will be an effective and adequate 
one, which is fully cognizant of the medi- 
cal needs of the senior citizen and which 
is soundly based in a workable financial 
framework. 

The impending solution to this prob- 
lem, however, does not permit us to ig- 
nore the complex of other problems 
which our elder citizens presently face. 
Adequate health insurance is only the 
first step. Financial security, housing, 
employment opportunities and psycho- 
logical adjustment are all areas which 
still require direct and vigorous action. 

These are problems which concern 
every single indvidual in the United 
States. Not only the 16 million people 
who are now over 65, but the rapidly in- 
creasing number of people who approach 
retirement age, as well as the increasing 
number of families who support and 
care for aging parents, are deeply and 
poignantly affected. 

How we choose to meet the problems 
thus created is a primary challenge of 
present-day America. These problems 
can no longer be ignored or pushed aside. 

I do not see how anyone, for example, 
can fail to be stirred by the following 
plea from a typical senior citizen who, 
having completed almost a half century 
of gainful employment, has now reached 
the age of 70. ‘This individual writes: 

Has the State or Federal Government any 
aid for indigent or about to become indigent 
folks, without too much embarrassment? 

I would like to use myself as an example. 
On July 1, 1950, the General Electric Co. 
retired me because I became 65 years of age 
too soon. The Federal social security allowed 
me at that time has worked itself up to 
where I get $91.30 and my wife’s allowance 
is $45.20. In addition to that I receive a 
General Electric pension of $4980 which 
brings the three payments to a total sum of 
$186.30. 

The above amount is hardly enough to pay 
the present rent, food, clothing, gas, electric- 
ity, telephone bills, medical care, dental and 
optical costs and personal tax. 

The different governments have failed to 
take care of their old taxpayers and the rise 
of cost of living has been the same to them 
as those who are young enough to be em- 
ployed and receive increase in their earnings. 


One of the greatest difficulties, in my 
opinion, is the fact that the elder popu- 
lation has no official spokesman to repre- 
sent them and their needs. There is at 
present no executive department or office 
which focuses full-time attention on our 
senior citizens. The absence of such a 
central agency may well be partially re- 
sponsible for the fact that the problems 
of the elderly are still so far from solu- 
tion. It may be, indeed, that the medi- 
cal care situation might have resolved 
itself before this, had we had a perma- 
nent agency with the responsibility for 
stimulating interest and for undertaking 
positive action on a national scale. 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced a bill to establish a Bureau of 
Senior Citizens. This Bureau is to 
function solely with regard to the prob- 
lems of the senior citizen, and with the 
interrelationships of their needs. It will 
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serve as a central clearinghouse for 
studies, programs and projects relating 


_to the senior population. In addition, 


the Bureau shall be required to bring 
the needs of senior citizens to national 
attention, as well as to make specific 
recommendations by way of solution. 

The primary responsibility for caring 
for our senior population must, of neces- 
sity, remain with the States. For this 
reason, my bill provides that one of the 
major functions of the Bureau will be to 
work closely with States and local com- 
munities, make available informational 
and technical assistance, and stimulate 
the development of local programs. The 
Bureau will also administer Federal 
grants, provided for in this bill, to assist 
the States in the planning and operation 
of their projects. 

The return of Congress gives us an ex- 
cellent opportunity to take concrete ac- 
tion during this session. I should like to 
see this bill enacted prior to the White 
House Conference on the Aging, which 
will be held in January of 1961. The 
studies and recommendations of the con- 
ference can provide the Bureau with an 
immediate base of information from 
which to proceed, and at the same time 
will insure that the results of the con- 
ference will have some measure of 
continuity. 

The enactment of a bill to establish a 
central bureau of senior citizens should 
not, of course, preclude us from taking 
steps to solve those problems to which 
we can now supply ready solutions. 

We know, for example, that the finan- 
cial means of many of our senior citizens 
are pitifully inadequate, and that the 
answer lies in liberalizing the social se- 
curity program. We know, too, that 
housing facilities to meet the economic, 
physical, and social requirements of 
elderly people are in most instances un- 
available, and that the answer lies in an 
expanded public and private housing 
effort on a national scale. 

As we meet these specific problems, 
let us at the same time give thought to 
the establishment of a full-time agency 
which will concentrate upon the “Ge- 
shtalt.” We need an authoritative office 
which will speak out on behalf of those 
16 million people who are over 65, and 
those 49 million over 45, whose inter- 
related problems cry out for prompt 
attention and solution. 





Westmoreland Takes Helm at West Point 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor contained a story about Maj. Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, new Super- 
intendent of the U.S. Military Academy. 

I am proud that I served on General 
Westmoreland’s staff when he was with 
the 60th Regiment of the 9th Infantry 
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Division during World War II. Even 
then I looked upon him as one of the 
outstanding officers in the European 
theater. 

The article follows: 

WESTMORELAND TAKES HELM aT West POINT 
(By R. Stafford Derby) 

West Pornt, N.Y.—Lean, long-legged Maj. 
Gen. William C. “Westy” Westmoreland has 
taken over the superintendency of the U.S. 
Military Academy here with vigor. His first 
“duty” day coincided with the arrival of the 
803 youngsters who make up the class of 
1964. 

But it was more than a mere calendar 
coincidence. For General Westmoreland ar- 
rived fresh from the command of the 10lst 
“Screaming Eagle” Airborne Division at Fort 
Campbell, Ky. This is a combat-ready out- 
fit, an elite Army unit with battle honors to 
spare and a capacity to defend through 
offense. 

He strode with ground-eating pace through 
the barrack areas where the plebes were 
starting their first of 6 “beast barracks” 
weeks. 

The “awkward squad” of reporters and 
photographers were hard put to keep up with 
this paratrooper’s tempo. But when the 
quick tour was over, luncheon enjoyed in 
the cadet mess, and the general seated com- 
fortably in his office—the grave portraits of 
former Superintendents on the wall as silent 
but important witnesses—an inkling was 
given of what new things lay ahead, 


RECORD UNROLLED 


General Westmoreland’s record bespeaks 
the man himself. A graduate of the class 


‘of 1936 (cadet first captain and regimental 


commander) his Army career runs the gamut 
from service with a horse-drawn 75 millime- 
ter artillery battery through the bitter fight- 
ing of World War II in Africa and Europe as 
artillery and infantry commander, training 
as a parachute and airborne soldier (he has 
115 jumps), and into Korea as commander 
of the 187th Airborne Regimental Combat 
Team in 1952-53. 

His decorations are visual recognition of 
the bravery of himself; the determination 
of his command decisions and his accom- 
plishments as a staff and field officer. In 
addition, however, General Westmoreland 
has served as Deputy Chief of Staff for Man- 
power and, in 1954, attended the advanced 
management course of the Harvard Business 
School. 

Such was the man who looked out under 
heavy eyebrows with clear brown eyes, 
tanned countenance, a firm mouth and chin, 
and tried to pierce the future in terms of 
challenges and means of meeting them. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR YEAR TO 
WATCH 


The class of 1964 he pointed out, would 
be the first to enjoy the full 4-year program 
of the changed curriculum produced under 
the superintendency of his immediate prede- 
cessor, Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, now in 
command of the U.S. 7th Army in Germany. 

He will lean heavily on this academic 
change. Although it is a complex subject, 
its main purpose is to allow more flexibility 
in the usual rigid curriculum of the Acad- 
emy, allowing the individual greater exer- 
cise of his full capacities, and introducing 
a greater amount of liberal art and humani- 
ties education. 


Tae general paused. Above his head on 
the wall hung the portrait of Capt. Sylvanus 
Thayer, Corps of Engineers, Superintendent 
of the Academy from 1817 to 1633. The basic 
principles introduced by Captain Thayer, 
which have stamped the West Point brand 
on its graduates, will be retained. These 
are: integrity of character, self-discipline, 
and education. 
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CHANGE KEENLY PELT 
General helper iencesb senate 5-08 is keenly 


aware of the changing world as seen by the 
eyes of a Regular Army officer. “When I was — 
a cadet,” he pointed out, “we had forces in 
the Philippines and — Canal Zone. N No 

we have commitments all over the world, 
anne ne eer aoe Ree. eee. 

West Point graduates will be in 
all these farflung places dealing with other 
nationalities, leading troops who will be 
armed with weapons of new and different 
design of which the present electronic con~ 


trol and missile character are but signposts. 
Thus the academic must be based 
on a projection of what qualifications 


should be in a time frame extending to 1975- 
85. 

And what human mafeérial does the class 
of ee eran bee re ae ae 
liberalized and enriched academic program? 

“I’m much interested in this class—it is 
‘my class’ coming in as I become superin-— 
tendent. I hope to create an affinity between 
the class of 1964 and myself.” 

The general is the second youngest super- 
intendent to take office at the Academy. A 
South Carolinian, his birthday. is March 26 
and his natal year 1914. Thus, at 46 his 
only rival to youth at time of appointment is 
General of the Armies Douglas MacArthur, 
who was 39 when he sat in the same office 
that “Westy” now enjoys. 





The Day They Dropped the Bomb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following review of “No 
High Ground.” ‘The book tells the story 
of the atomic bomb. It is written by 
Fletcher Knebel and Charles W. Bailey 
II. Factual, informative, and readable, 
it has a startling lesson for today. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following review by 
Hal Burton which appeared in Newsday 
June 4, 1960: 


THe Day THEey Droprep THE Boms 


(“No High Ground,” by Fletcher Knebel and 
Charles W. Bailey II; review by Hal 
Burton) 

The horror of Hiroshima was explored ef- 
fectively and with such finality by John 
Hersey that no one ever need retell the story. 
Yet the events that led up to the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and the surrender of 
Japan have not previously been told with 
such freshness and in such detail as in this 
careful and dramatic study. Perhaps we all 
needed time to comprehend what happened. 
The world has now lurched forward into the 
missile age, and what happened at Hiroshima 
has now tragically enough become almost 
ancient history. 

This is really a three-part story. The first 
is a scientific-cum spy thriller, the search for 
@ means to split the atom, the construction 
of a plant to build it at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
then. the decision to use it, so thoroughly 
anchored by Franklin Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill that F.D.R.’s successor, Harry 8S. 
Truman, had virtually no choice other than 
the one he made. The second is, of course, 
the bombing of Hiroshima; the third, the 
anguish and soul searching of the Western 
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World when the true extent of the devasta- 
tion became apparent. 

“Wars cannot be won by destroying women 
and children,” growled Adm. William D. 
Leahy, the President’s military adviser. 
Many agreed with him, among them most of 
the scientists who brought the bomb into 
being. 

But what is perhaps more appalling is the 
fact that, 15 years later, the world has passed 
from debate about fission bombs into an ac- 
ceptance of the notion that they are as 
commonplace as big artillery shells; that of 
course the big powers must have them. A 
few voices cry out against all such weapons, 
and warn that the end result will be total 
ruin, but too many people—perhaps stunned 
again, this time by the magnitude of the 
missile race—are apathetic or at least silent. 

This book, which illustrates that technol- 
ogy has no bounds, also suggests that the 
vision of humanity has somehow shifted 
from limited to limitless war, and that per- 
haps it is almost too late for us to turn back. 
It is, moral attitudes aside, an exciting and 
a tense book, excellently done, and first-class 


popular history. 





Taxation of Real Estate Investment 
Trusts 





SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
enactment of H.R. 12559, which I have 
introduced, to provide a special method 
of taxation of real estate investment 
trusts. Similar legislation was intro- 
duced by my colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee, Representative Cur- 
Tis of Missouri and the late Representa- 
tive Simpson, of Pennsylvania. 

The bill was approved by the unani- 
mous vote of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and the Treasury Department 
has no objection to its enactment. The 
primary reasons for this legislation are, 
first, to remedy an inequity in existing 
law, by extending to real estate invest- 
ment trusts, having at least 90 percent of 
their gross income from purely passive 
investment, the same tax treatment that 
has been extended since 1936 to the mu- 
tual funds which receive and distribute 
corporate dividends and bond interest. 
This equality of tax treatment is ac- 
complished by providing that if the real 
estate investment trust distributes 90 
percent or more of its taxable income— 
other than capital gains—to its share- 
holders the trust will not be subjected to 
a tax on such distributed income. As the 
committee’s report states, not only is it 
desirable to have equality of tax treat- 
ment of these two forms of pooling funds 
for passive investment, but it is also de- 
sirable to remove taxation to the extent 
possible as a factor in determining the 
relative size of investments in stocks and 
securities, on the one hand, and real 
estate equities and mortgages on the 
other. This bill will furnish a medium 
for the small investor to put his savings 
into rental real estate and real estate 
mortgages, by pooling his funds with 
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those of many other investors, as he may 


do if he desires to invest in corporate - 


stocks and bonds through the medium 
of buying shares in the mutual funds. 
Such a method of real estate investment 
is not open to the small investor today, 
except at the unattractive return caused 
by the levying of a corporate tax on the 
income of the real estate investment 
trust, which cuts the net return in half. 

Another cogent reason for enactment 
of this legislation, closely allied with the 
first, is to alleviate the shortage of pri- 
vate capital and mortgage money for in- 
dividual homes, apartment houses, of- 
fice buildings, and hotels. The result of 
existing law is to keep the savings of 
these small investors out of investments 
of this type. Opening up a new source 
of such funds should be of inestimable 
value in the urban renewal program and 
in assistance to economically depressed 
areas. 

The bill has been carefully drawn to 
prevent its use by speculators or by those 
who might try to use it to get this “pass- 
through” treatment for income from 
active business operations, as contrasted 
with passive investment income. The 
statutory safeguards in this respect have 
been given careful study by the Treasury 
Department which, as I have said, indi- 
cates that it has no objection to the en- 
actment of the bill in the form reported 
by our committee. 





Public Laws 449-493 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a digest of Public Laws 449 to and in- 
cluding 493, as given in my reports to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Illinois: 





PUBLIC LAW 44% 
H.R. 8601, Civil Rights Act of 1960 


Public Law 449 (1) prescribes criminal pen- 
alties for obstructing the execution of school 
desegregation orders, (2) makes it a Federal 
crime, punishable by imprisonment up to 
5 years, to. flee across State lines to avoid 
prosecution for “hate bombings” of schools, 
churches, synagogues, (3) implements Fed- 
eral investigations of denial of voting rights 
by requiring local election officials to retain 
voting records for 22 months after any Fed- 
eral election and to surrender them to the 
Attorney General on demand, (4) strengthens 
the power of the Civil Rights Commission to 
administer oaths and take statements from 
witnesses, (5) permits the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education to provide schools for armed 
services children in areas where public 
schools have been closed to avoid compliance 
with desegregation orders, and (6) prayides 
Federal machinery affirmatively to assist per- 
sons who have been denied the right to vote 
because of their race or color. 

This is how title VI will work: 

(a) Where in any area, with a large Negro 
population, few, if any, nonwhites are regis- 
tered and participating voters, there is a pre- 
sumption of “a practice pattern” of voting 
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discrimination, accomplished by intimida- a 
tion, arbitrary and discriminatory tests or 
by downright refusal to accept registrations. — 
The court first must find that such “practice : | 
or pattern” exists. 

(b) After the judicial finding that there 
is such “practice or pattern” any person of 
the race discriminated against may obtain 
on proper showing a court order permitting 
him to vote. Any election official then re- 
fusing to permit him to vote shall be pun- 
ished for contempt of court. 

(c) The court is empowered to appoint one 
or more persons as “voting referees” to ac- 
cept the applications and determine the 
qualifications of Negro citizens who have 
been denied registration. The voting ref- 
erees will receive testimony, ex parte, from 
any person denied the right to vote, and the 
applicant’s statement under oath, “shall be 
prima facie evidence as to age, residence, and 
his prior efforts to register or otherwise qual- 
ify to vote.” 

(d) The findings of the voting referees will 
be reviewed by the Federal courts and voting 
certificates issued to qualified applicants. 

Important: One of the strong provisions is 
that literacy “and understanding of other 
subjects” shall be determined solely on the 
basis of answers included in the report of the 
voting referee. This should go a long way 
in protecting against rigged examinations. 


PUBLIC LAW 450 
This gives 7 acres of land ($285 value) to 


the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians in Wyo- 
ming for an extension agency. 


PUBLIC LAW 451 


H.R. 10234, Department of Commerce appro- 
priation 


Public Law 451 carries $645,922,375 in ap- 
propriations for the Department of Commerce 
and $83,702,000 for related agencies for fiscal 
1961. This is a cut of $70 million under the 
budget. 

An additional $50 million is given the re- 
volving fund for Small Business. With the 
carryover this means $174 million will be 
available (mostly for small business loans) 
in fiscal 1961. 

PUBLIC LAW 452 

This extends to June 30, 1960, the life of 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission in 
order to complete volume III of “Abraham 
Lincoln: A Chronology, 1809-65.” 


PUBLIC LAW 453 


Public Law 453 suspends for 2 years im- 
port duty on amorphous graphite or plum- 
bago, valued at $50 a ton or less. 


PUBLIC LAW 454 


Bureau of Ships has the job of construc- 
tion and repair of the ships of the Navy. It 
spends a billion or more dollars annually. 
Public Law 454 repeals an outmoded require- 
ment that the Chief of the Bureau shall be 
an engineering expert, the Deputy Chief an 
architectural specialist, or visa versa. Now 
any qualified officer of the Navy can be 
assigned. 

PUBLIC LAW 455 
H.R. 10401, Interior appropriations 


Public Law 455 appropriates $557,667,600 
for the Department of the Interior for fiscal 
1961. Our public lands and forests produce 
over $500 million in Federal revenues an- 
nually. Public Law 455 provides funds for 
more intensified management, also for in- 
creased research programs in forestry, fish- 
eries and wildlife, and mine safety. It also 
gives the Geological Survey more money for 
water resources investigation. The appro- 
priations total some $7 million over the 


budget. 
PUBLIC LAW 456 
This continues until September 1963, the 
suspension of duty on istle or Tampico fiber, 
used chiefly in the manufacture of brushes. 
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PUBLIC LAW 457 
HR. 11713, Atomic Energy Commission 


Public Law 457 authorizes $211.4 million 
for fiscal 1961 for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, including $13 million for power re- 
actor plants for the Antarctic and $5 million 
for stepped-up biomedical research into ef- 
fects of radiation and radioactive fallout. 

The Joint Committee disappointingly re- 
ports the failure of the Euratom program (of 
which so much was expected) to come up 
with a single project. 

PUBLIC LAW 458 


This is an aftermath of WPA. It disclaims 
any interest of the United States in land 
in Orange County, Calif., donated in 1936 
by the American Legion for a WPA project, 
to give jobs to the unemployed. 


PUBLIC LAW 459 


Public Law 459 is especially interesting to 
automobile, real estate, and other dealers, 
and fo finance companies that buy their in- 
stallment notes. It provides transitional 
provisions for income tax treatment of dealer 
reserve income. 


PUBLIC LAW 460 


Public Law 460 designates two blocks in 
the District of Columbia as “Plaza of the 
Americas.” In this area are the magnificent 
Pan American Union Building, statues to 
Simon Bolivar (South American liberator), 
and Jose Artegas (national hero of Uruguay), 
and other monuments to inter-American 
friendship and cooperation. A good gesture 
of hemispheric solidarity. 


PUBLIC LAW 461 


_In its half century of existence the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts has enlisted the serv- 
ices, free of charge, of 64 noted architects, 
8 painters, and 11 sculptors. Its members 
serve without pay, but the annual operating 
expenses now slightly exceed $35,00. Public 
Law 461 removes the authorization limita- 
tion. 

PUBLIC LAW 462 
Public Law 462 honors the memory of 
William Horatio McAlpine, dean of the 
civilian engineers employed by the Corps 
of Engineers, by giving his name to the lock 
and dam on the Ohio River at Louisville. 


PUBLIC LAW 463 
8S. 1062, bank mergers 


Public Law 463 is major legislation in the 
field of banking. It requires Federal bank 
mergers to have the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Purpose is to assure against mo- 
nopoly and resultant absence of competition 
in a banking system serving the industry and 
commerce of an area. There has been a 
strong trend toward mergers in recent years. 
(I was interestingly reminded in the debate 
that the largest bank in the Nation is in 
California, the next four in New York, and 
the 8th and 10th in Chicago. Of the 50 
largest banks 13 are in New York, four in 
Chicago. 

PUBLIC LAW 464 
H.R. 10550, Export Control Act 


Public Law 464 extends for 2 years to June 
30, 1962, the authority of the President to 
control exports of strategic and critical mate- 
rials. The authority now, however, is little 
used except for security reasons with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 


PUBLIC LAW 465 


Public Law 465 will interest officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey who were specially 
commended for gallantry in actual combat. 
Hereafter they can on retirement be ad- 
vanced one grade the same as Officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. The naval service 
calls these “tombstone promotions.” 
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PUBLIC LAW 466 
Living conditions of our agents enforcing 
the customs and laws on the 
Mexican and 


mum allowance for construction of buildings 
on the border for combined office and living 
quarters, 
PUBLIC LAW 467 

Somebody misplaced until too late a bill of 
$765 rendered by a water district in Nassau 
County in New York for service to the Fed- 
eral civil defense. So Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 467 to authorize the payment and 
keep Uncle Sam’s honor unsullied. 


PUBLIC LAW 468 


Public Law 468 extends loan provisions of 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act to other soil conservation projects. This 
is expected to hasten completion of 11 major 
watersheds, work on which started some 12 
years ago. 

PUBLIC LAW 469 


Library of Congress is one of the top re- 
search libraries of the world. At present 
it is housed in a main building and an an- 
nex, but with its tremendous content of 
books, sheet maps, phonograph records, news- 
papers, microfilm, and other formats it is 
bursting at the seams. Public Law 469 pro- 
vides for preliminary plans for an additional 
building. , 

PUBLIC LAW 470 
H.R. 9660, medical expenses of aged parents 


Many persons past 65 either live with or 
are entirely provided for by their children. 
Because of the age factor the medical bills 
frequently are considerable. Public Law 470 
permits a personal income tax deduction of 
all such medical expenses. If your or your 
spouse’s father or mother are dependent upon 
you and are past 65, you can now charge 
off all their medical expenses (not covered by 
insurance) as a deduction. I know you will 
approve of my casting of your vote for this 
good legislation. 

PUBLIC LAW 471 
H.R. 10474, new naval craft 


You will be interested in the program of 
our Navy to meet the challenge of the Soviet 
Navy, with its 450 high-powered submarines 
and rapidly increasing number of cruisers 
and destroyers. In fiscal 1961 we will con- 
struct or modernize a total of 35 ships and 
22 craft, already authorized. Public Law 471 
adds authorization for (1) one amphibious 
transport and dock which will carry 900 
troops with transport helicopters and land- 
ing craft; (2) two escort vessels for locating 
and destroying enemy submarines, and (3) 
one fast combat support ship to provide 
continuous replenishment of fuel, ammuni- 
tion, and food. 


PUBLIC LAW 472 
H.R. 11510, Mutual Security Act of 1960 


Public Law 472 extends the Mutual Se- 
curity Act for 1 year and authorizes $1.3 bil- 
lion for economic assistance, technical co- 
operation, and special programs. This is in 
addition to $2 billion for military assistance 
and $700 million for the development loan 
fund already authorized. It is $136 million 
under the President’s request, $42 million less 
than last year. 

The act, drawn up by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs after months of intensive 
study, tightens up the program and provides 
for closer supervision. It continues aid to 
Israel on the same measure and authorizes 
a special $20 million program to assist the 
newly emerging nations of Africa to meet the 
responsibilities of sovereignty. This is the 
program recommended by the Subcommittee 
on Africa, of which your Representative is 
chairman and Congressman Wint1am Mun- 
PHY a member. 
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vote was “aye.” 
PUBLIC LAW 473 
H.R. 2042, ships for China 


In 1948 the Republic of China purchased 
four cargo-passenger vessels from the United 
States for $4,400,000. It made a downpay- 
ment of $1,100,000, installment payments of 
$188,000 and spent another $1 million in 
American shipyards reconditioning the ves- 
sels. But before the vessels ever left the 
American coast for the China trade the 
Republic of China, driven from the mainland, 
was unable to meet payments and the ships 
were repossessed. Public Law 473 does the 
fair thing by permitting the payments pre- 
viously made to apply on 2 of the 4 vessels. 
The vessels are 17 years old and at present 
are in mothballs. 


PUBLIC LAW 474 
H.R. 9449, Coast Guard 


Coast Guard, as we in the Second District 
well know, performs a necessary and useful 
service in protection of lives. Its workload 
has been greatly increased by the rapid in- 
crease in the number of small motorboats 
and the enactment of the Federal Boating 
Act of 1958. . : 

Public Law 474(1) increases the limitation 
on enlistment from 4 to 6 years, (2) raises 
the number of commissioned officers from 
3,000 to 3,500, (3) improves the civilian 
teaching staff at the Coast Guard Academy, 
and (4) elevates the rank of Commandant 
from vice admiral to admiral, 


PUBLIC LAW 475 


Our country has the finest transportation 
system in the world. Public Law 475 sets 
aside the third week in May every year as 
“National Transportation Week” as a tribute 
to the men and women who move goods and 
people throughout the United States. 


PUBLIC LAW 476 


Explosion and crash of an Air Force jet 
near Little Rock, Ark., on March 31, 1960, 
killed or injured many civilians; damaged 
123 homes and 12 automobiles. Damage will 
exceed $500,000. Public Law 476 removes 
$5,000 limitation on settlements as some of 
the claims will be over that amount. 

PUBLIC LAW 477 

The International Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America is erecting a $5 
million building on land worth $2 million 
bordering the Capitol grounds in Washing- 
ton. Public Law 477 permits the contractor 


gressional approval. 
PUBLIC LAW 478 


ing it more difficult for gangsters to get the 
types of weapons they like best. A tax of 
$200 is imposed’on the sale of each “gangster 
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weapon” and both buyer and seller are made 
liable. 


PUBLIC LAW 479 
This extends to June 30, 1963, the suspen- 


of duty on ground chicory. Since 1954 no 
chicory has been grown in the United States. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Prblic Law 480 authorizes the sale at 
market value to the State of Florida of 500 
acres of land in Sumter County as site for a 
prison. Uncle Sam bought the land for $5 
to $6 an acre, will get for it an estimated $54 
an acre, 

PUBLIC LAW 481 
H.R. 10809, aeronautics and space 


Public Law 481 authorizes $970 million for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for fiscal 1961, itemized $170,760,000 
for salaries and $621,453,000 for re- 
search and development, and $122,787,000 for 
construction and equipment. 

It increases the number of positions pay- 
ing up to $21,000 a year to 13, of $19,000-a- 
year positions to 290. These positions are 
filled by scientists and other professional 
and technical personnel. My understand- 
ing is that they as yet have not all been filled 
or committed. 

House report No. 1333 is an interesting and 
factual recital in 55 printed pages, of prog- 
ress and plans in our race with the Soviet 
to conquer space. 

PUBLIC LAW 482 


Public Law 482 extends for another 5 years 
the loan of a small destroyer to the Republic 
of China. It also authorizes the loan of a 
submarine to Canada for training a cadre 
of personnel to operate Canadian submarines 
when they are built. At present the Cana- 
dian Navy, equipped for antisubmarine war- 
fare, has no subs of its own. 


PUBLIC LAW 483 


September 13, 1960, is the 100th birthday 
of Gen. John J. Pershing, who symbolizes 
the men of the AEF who fought under him 
in World War I. Public Law 483 authorizes 
the Army and Federal agencies to join with 
patriotic organizations in observance of the 
day. 

PUBLIC LAW 484 
House Joint Resolution 502, Mary McLeod 
Bethune 


Mary McLeod Bethune (1875-1955) was a 
prominent Negro educator (founder of 
Bethune-Cookman College for Negroes at 
Daytona Beach, Fila.), and one of the re- 
markable women of her times. Public Law 
484 authorizes the National Council of Negro 
Women to erect on public grounds in the 
District of Columbia a memorial honoring 
Mary McLeod Bethune and commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The council 
will raise the money for the memorial by 
popular subscription. ; 

When I cast your vote for this resolution 
I remembered a tremendously moving article 
by the talented Ethel Payne on Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune that I had read in the Chi- 
cago Defender of May 25, 1957, and had put 
in the ConGREssIoNaL Recorp of May 27, 
1957, page A4082. You might find it in the 
public library. 

It will interest you to know that this will 
be the second monument in Washington 
commemorating the signing of the historic 
proclamation. The first was dedicated on 
April 14, 1876, the 11th anniversary of the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. It cost 
$18,000, every cent of which was contribut- 
ed by persons emancipated by the proclama- 
tion. It is a statue of Lincoln, his right 
hand holding the proclamation, his left 
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hand held over a kneeling Negro who has 
been released from the shackles of slavery. 


PUBLIC LAW 485 
House Joint Resolution 546, flag of our 
country 


Hawaii, as you know, is the 50th State 
of the Union. Public Law 485, a nice senti- 
ment, presents to Hawaii for preservation the 
first 50-star flag flown over the Capitol. 

Tilinois was the 2ist State. Question: 
When was the 21-star flag first flown and is 
it now existent? Answer: It was first flown 
on July 4, 1819, ard I have checked here in 
Washington with the National Museum and 
Smithsonian Institute, neither of which has 
@ 21-star flag. I am continuing my search. 
You can help by checking with the Chicago 
Historical Society. 

The 2i-star flag was the official flag of 
our country for only 1 year, from July 4, 
1819, to July 4, 1820. In a sense it is Il- 
linois’ very own. It is doubtful that there 
was a 22-star flag, the Library of Congress 
informing me that the records were not too 
well kept. Alabama was admitted in De- 
cember of 1819 and Maine in March of 1820. 
So it is likely that the official flag replacing 
Tilinois’ 21 stars had 23 stars. 


PUBLIC LAW 486 
S. 2130, money for Japanese 


In view of recent events in Japan this is 
of timely interest. It was signed by the 
President only a few days before he started 
on his trip to the Orient. 

The Bonin Islands lie 700 miles south of 
Tokyo. During the war its 7,000 civilians 
were evacuated to the Japanese home islands. 
They have not been permitted to return to 
their old homes for security reasons as the 
Bonin Islands now are part of the defense 
system of the United States. Unfortunately, 
many have not been integrated into the 
Japanese economy and are in need. 

Public Law 486 authorizes a payment of 
$6 million in full settlement of the claims 
of Japanese nationals who cannot return 
to their farms and old employments because 
we have taken over the Bonins. It follows 
the pattern at home where farmer owners are 
compensated when property is taken over for 
public use. 

I am happy to report that Shig Waka- 
matsu, national president of the Japanese 
American Citizens League, and one of our 
esteemed neighbors in the great Second Dis- 
trict, came to Washington to confer with 
Congressman MurpHy and your representa- 
tive when this measure was before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. He made a large 
contribution to the enactment of equitable 
legislation removing an irritant and advanc- 
ing the cause of friendship with the Japanese 


people. 
PUBLIC LAW 487 


S. 1833, Bent’s Old Fort 


Public Law 487 establishes a national his- 
toric site at Bent’s Old Fort near La Junta, 
Colo., as part of our rich and rewarding sys- 
tem of national parks. The land acquisi- 
tion will run less than $50,000. 

Bent’s Old Fort, on the Santa Fe Trail, was 
considered one of the great outposts of 
civilization in the vast plains area. It was 
erected. about 1833, a trapezoid adobe build- 
ing with protective walls 2 feet in thickness, 
& fortress against the Indians, a hostelry, 
a trading post, a rendezevous for trappers, 
a@ stopping place for caravans. In 1845 John 
Fremont made it his base of operations for 
his. third expedition. In 1846 General 
Kearny and his army stopped there. It did 
service in the war with Mexico as military 
storehouse and hospital. 

All the romantic past in the conquest and 
settlement of the West is dramatized for the 
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present generation in the restoration and 
preservation of such historic spots as Bent’s 
Old Fort. They keep afresh the spirit of 
our pioneers and imbed the traditions of 
our country. ’ 


PUBLIC LAW 488 
S. 44, San Luis water supply project 

Public Law 488 authorizes $500 million 
construction of San Luis unit of Central 
Valley water supply project in California. It 
provides for a cooperative partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of Cali- 
fornia in the development of California’s 
waterpower for irrigation, industrial and 
all-inclusive purposes. There was little, 
if any controversy, on the soundness of the 
project and the working together of State 
and Federal Governments, and the House 
passed the measure by voice. 

But first an amendment was adopted on 
rolicall, 214 to 181, to delete a section that 
would have removed the 160-acre limitation 
in the basic reclamation laws. Your vote 
was aye. I think you will agree with me 
that the benefits of public works should be 
widely spread. 

I also voted for an amendment, which 
carried to prohibit the delivering of water 
to newly irrigated lands in years when the 
supply of farm products was in excess of 
normal. Some 500,000 acres will get water 
for irrigation, probably to grow crops not 
under the support program. Nevertheless 
I thought it prudent to guard against the 
possibility of further swelling of costly CCC 
surpluses, 

PUBLIC LAW 489 

Nebraska and Kansas divide the waters of 
the Big Blue River and its tributaries. Pub- 
lic Law 489 grants the consent of Congress 
(required by the Constitution) to a compact 
of the two States to arrange an equitable 
apportionment, 


PUBLIC LAW 490 

Public Law 490 gives a break to veterans 
who are awarded additional compensation 
for dependents, based upon 50 percent or 
more disability rating. The additional com- 
pensation will start on the date of the in- 
creased percentage allowance instead of 
waiting for receipt of basic proof. 


PUBLIC LAW 491 

Also of interest to veterans’ Public Law 491 
makes uniform the marriage date require- 
ment for service-connected death benefits to 
widows. Widows, otherwise eligible, who 
were married for 5 or more years or the 
mothers of children, will not be affected. 

PUBLIC LAW 492 

Formula for fixing the compensation of 
widows in service-connected cases is $112 
plus 12 percent of base pay of veteran. Pub- 
lic Law 492 provides that the base pay may 
be that of the highest rank held for at least 
6 months in service. This among others will 
benefit widcws of persons who prior to June 
of 1948 reverted to lower ranks in order to 
retire from the service. 


PUBLIC LAW 493 

H.R. 8238, exhausts of motor vehicles 

Public Law 493 directs the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to conduct a 2-year study of the effects 
on the public health of exhausts from motor 
vehicles. With some 50 million cars on the 
streets and highways (by 1970 it will be 90 
million) the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is genuinely alarmed. 
Emissions from automobiles are carbon 
monoxide, oxides of nitrogen and organic 
substances, 
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What Congress Should Do About the 
Renegotiation Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the magazine 
Missiles and Rockets. has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the subject of re- 
negotiation of defense contracts by pub- 
lishing an article prepared by Jacob 
Friedman which I include with my re- 
marks: : 

Wart Concress SHOULD Do ABOUT THE 
RENEGOTIATION MESS 


(A special House Armed Services Procure- 
ment Subcommittee has recommended that 
the present Renegotiation Act be enacted 
into permanent law. The subcommittee also 
has rapped Defense Department reliance on 
negotiated contracts and incentive con- 
tracting—holding any savings to be a fallacy. 
The House has urged passage of H.R. 12572 to 
impose new restrictions on incentive con- 
tracts. In the following critique, Mr. Jacob 
Friedman takes a hard look at the issues 
involved in renegotiation and proposes 
specific solutions to the dispute. Mr. Pried- 
man is a registered professional engineer and 
Washington business-engineer consultant. 
He formerly was a Navy facilities contract 
negotiator and, in 1951, a Deputy Director of 
the National Production Authority's tax 
amortization division.) 


(By Jacob Friedman) 


Renegotiation today is the harshest word 
in the defense industry’s vocabulary. 

Scratch a missile contractor and he'll tell 
you the Renegotiation Board is nothing more 
than a band of pirates who grab hard- 
earned profits year after year. 

But scratch almost any Congressman and 
he'll praise the Board as = group of sainted 
heroes who each year justifiably recover mil- 
lions of dollars in excessive profits. 

Both these viewpoints are extreme. While 
they portray the focal point of the dispute 
that has raged almost since the inception of 
the Renegotiation Act in 1951, neither gets 
down to the real issue—the law itself. 

Criticism of the Renegotiation Board, in- 
sofar as the defense industry is concerned, is 
s0 much wasted motion. The Board is 
merely the instrument of the law. 

If inequities in Renegotiation Board ac- 
tions are to be corrected, then the law must 
be corrected. That the whole renegotiation 
process today stands in need of drastic cor- 
rection, there can be little question. For 
the law—notwithstanding its objective to 
recapture excessive profits—is having some 
profoundly adverse effects on the defense 
industry at a critical period in the Nation’s 
history. 

To obtain the proper remedies, objective 
concessions are needed from both sides. 

No argument is being advanced here to 
forget all about renegotiation and let extra 
profits become a form of subsidy. On the 
contrary, renegotiation fulfills a necessary 
function. It is meeded particularly in the 
area of fixed price negotiated contracts where 
there are unknown factors affecting costs 
and profits. But renegotiation must be made 
to function under firmer ground rules, 

Consider the case of Boeing Airplane Co. 
A regional renegotiation board determined 
that no excessive profits had been made by 
the company during fiscal year 1952. How- 
ever, the National Board overruled this deci- 
sion and made a finding of almost $10 million 
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in excessive profits. Boeing appealed and— 
a full 8 years later—the case is still awaiting 
a final determination by the U.S. Tax Court. 

Without attempting to pass on the merits, 
we can readily see that this case at least indi- 
cates a lack of consistency in interpreting 
the statutory factors. 

Double standard: Much of the strife over 
renegotiation presently lies in conflicting 
values established by the Defense Department 
under armed services procurement regula- 
tions for certain fixed factors and those 
established by the Renegotiation Board in 
accordance with the law. 

These factors—character of business, 
amount of Government-owned facilities, 
range of subcontracting, pricing risk, etce-— 
are known and agreed to in contract negotia- 
tions. But, when the Renegotiation Board 
looks over a contractor’s total renegotiable 
business for a given year, these fixed factors 
may be assigned a different value—in effect 
overruling the Defense Department. 

Testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in April 1959, pointed up 
this conflict in a 1954 case involving Lockheed 
Aircraft. The National Board told Lockheed 
in a letter introduced in the record: 

“Notwithstanding the decrease in sales and 
profits from the prior year and the contrac- 
tor’s acknowledged efficiency and lowered 
costs, the Board has concluded that the con- 
tractor’s renegotiable profits, accompanied as 
they were by substantial Government assist- 
ance and subcontracting as well as the 
minimal risks to which the contractor was 
exposed by reason of 94.9 percent of its pro- 
duction being either CPFF or fixed price in- 
centive, are greater than can be considered 
reasonable.” 

It is significant that each of these factors— 
on which excessive profits in the amount of 
$6 million was determined—may have been 


fixed factors considered. as a basis for the™ 


contractual agreement and not affected by 
conditions thereafter. 

The profit incentive: Primarily, Congress 
should concern itself with reduction of over- 
all costs in defense buying. But there is a 
large question whether the Renegotiation 
Act obtains this objective. 

Profits from incentive contracts, while a 
small portion of total defense costs, repre- 
sent the bulk of those considered excessive 
by the Board. In theory, the incentive con- 
tract holds out the promise of more profits as 
a reward for reducing overall costs. This, 
in turn, is intended to establish patterns for 
lower production costs in the future. 

However, contractors frequently complain 
that they are not being treated fairly in the 
case of price reductions on incentive con- 
tracts resulting from tLeir efficiency of op- 
eration. This introduces the question 
whether or not the contractor reduced costs 
through efficiencies not normally expected. 

The Board, however, considers that jobs 
done for less than the target cost do not 
necessarily represent savings at all, since 
the yardstick for determining the target cost 
may be inaccurate. Other factors having 
no bearing on the contractor’s efficiency also 
may arise. : 

The incentive to industry is profit. To 
take away any part of the target profit when 
the actual cost does not exceed the target 
cost is shortsighted. It defeats the purpose 
of the incentive contract. For unless the 
contractor can feel that the lower his costs 
are, the more his profit, then incentive con- 
tracts are “incentive” in name only. 

Renegotiation of incentive savings depends 
on differences of amounts—rather than mag- 
nitude of the amounts—of actual costs and 
renegotiated target costs. Thus, in order 
to maintain the incentive for lower overall 
costs, the Board should tend to become more 
liberal in renegotiating target costs as actual 
costs reach lower levels. This would take 
coordination with the procuring agency to 


' business. However, 
under pending legislation (H.R. 12299) 
wherein contractors must prove that incen- 
tive savings are due entirely to skill, effi- 
ciency or ingenuity as a condition precedent 
to retention under each contract, a portion 
of such profits will be eliminated before 
consideration by the Board on an overall 
basis. Such a proposed law not only appears 
questionable as to practicality and intended 
purpose of an incentive contract; it also ap- 
pears unfair in that losses on other reneguti- 
able contracts will not offset such eliminated 


pet. : 
( proposed provision has been dropped 
in accordance with the recent proposed pro- 
vision in H.R. 12672, which calis for adjust- 
ment in target cost or price to exclude any 
sum found after audit resulting from in- 
accurate, incomplete or noncurrent data.) 
It is noted that_higher profits are realized 
on incentive contracts through lower overall 
costs—in contrast to higher profits through 
higher overall costs on cost plus percentage 
contracts, which are now illegal. Neverthe- 
less, public policy dictates that excessive 
profits by a contractor should not be made 
on Government contracts. On this basis, a 
strong justification that the renegotiation 
function on a backwardlook basis should 
continue is a high volume of contract work 
accomplished under fixed price incentive 
contracts. When concedes this 
point it will be in a more constructive posi- 
tion to receive cooperation from Government 
that will lead to objective results, 





Adm. John S. McCain, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is with — 


mixed emotions that I have just learned 
that Adm. John 8. McCain, Jr., is leaving 
his assignment as Chief of Legislative 
Affairs for the Navy. The admiral is 
moving to duty as Commander Amphib- 
ious Group Il in Norfolk. We on Capitol 
Hill are all sorry to see him go, and want 
to take this opportunity to wish him 
happiness and success in his new assign- 
ment. Members of Congress have come 
to know Admiral McCain as an able and 
enthusiastic friend and he has been a 
great aid to them in conducting their 
legislative duties. He has never been 


too busy to lend assistance at any time 


on matters pertaining to the Navy. 
Admiral McCain has an outstanding 
war record as commanding officer of sub- 
marines during World War II, during 
which time he won the silver star medal 
and the bronze star medal and two let- 
ters of commendation for meritorious 
duty in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Admiral McCain has always upheld the 
finest traditions of the Navy as exempli- 
fied by his father who is remembered by 
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many as an outstanding carrier task 
force commander of World War II. As 
he leaves this assignment, we all wish 
him farewell and Godspeed. 





Tributes Paid at the Memorial Meeting 
for the Late Prince Aly Khan Held at 
Pakistan House, May 23, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PFNNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including the tributes paid to 
the late Prince Aly Khan, permanent 
representative of Pakistan to the United 
Nations, an accomplished diplomat 
whose distinguished career was cut short 
by his death in a recent automobile ac- 
cident in France. 

At the 14th General Assembly ses- 
sion of the United Nations last year, the 
Prince, Aly, and I became good personal 
friends, shared many .mutual problems, 
and, rather remarkably, had the same 
general approach to many of these prob- 
lems. His death on May 13, 1960, near 
Paris was a deep shock to his many 
American friends, as well as his friends 
all over the world. — 

The memorial tributes follow: 


TRIBUTES PAID AT THE MEMORIAL MEETING FOR 
THE LaTE Prince ALY KHAN HELD aT PaKIs- 
TAN House, May 23, 1960 

MR. AGHA SHAHI, ACTING PERMANENT REPRE- 

~ SENTATIVE OF PAKISTAN 


“This world is but a moment,” so said his 
holy ancestor, the Prophet Muhammad. 
Death is a natural and necessary phenome- 
non. But it has never appeared so un- 
natural and arbitrary as in the tragic and 
untimely death of Aly Khan. Why it had 
to be thus and not otherwise will never be 
divined by us. The great master, Jalaluddin 
Rumi, the mystic poet, declares: 

“Sometimes the action of God appears like 
this, sometimes the contrary: (true) religion 
is nothing but bewilderment.” 

We are gathered today to pay our last 
loving tribute to our friend and comrade, 
Aly Khan. 

It is my saddest duty, on behalf of my Gov- 
ernment and the Pakistan Mission to the 
United Nations, to thank you, Mr. Secretary 
General, your excellencies, and you ladies 
and gentlemen, the grieving friends of my 
late chief and comrade, for the deeply moving 
messages of sympathy that you have sent 
to us on his death. May I also express, at 
this memorial meeting, our profound grati- 
tude for the demonstration of your love and 
reverence to his memory. In particular, I 
would like to thank you, Mr. Hammarskjold, 
and the distinguished speakers for taking 
time off from your preoccupations with the 
grave and pressing issues of peace and war 
to pay homage to the memory « of your valiant 
fellow fighter in the cause of 

The loss to Pakistan in the death of the 





“While Pakistan has lost a diplomat of 
the highest caliber and value, itis also a 
great personal loss to me. 


His sportsman- 
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by bonds of blood 
while he served Pakistan in the United Na- 
tions, he was also the servant of causes which 
transcended the national and territorial di- 
visions of mankind. In the best and deepest 
meaning of the term, he was a citizen of the 
world, of the one world toward which, we, 
the members of the United Nations, must 
endeavor to move if the human race is to 
survive. 


MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, SECRETARY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


A few days ago the world was shocked and 
grieved to learn about the passing of Prince 
Aly Khan, a man so well liked by all and, 
as it seemed, so favored by destiny, at an 
age when he still had before him broad pos- 
sibilities for continued service in the great 
cause to which, in recent years, he had de- 
voted his energies. 

Prince Aly was not with us at the United 
Nations as permanent representative of 
Pakistan for a long time, but in that period 
he had won many sincere friends and the 
respect of those who, never enjoying close 
personal contact with him, witnessed his 
contribution as a spokesman for his coun- 
try. With seriousness and idealism he ap- 
proached the problems with which he had 
to deal. He spoke of them with dignity and 
@ deep sense of personal responsibility. A 
friend of many everywhere, he was also a 
friend of mankind. Generous and sponta- 
neous, he infused also his actions as a dip- 
lomat with the warmth of his engaging 
personality. 

He brought to his work in the field of 
international relations a rich and noble heri- 
tage from the world of thought of which his 
family for generations had been the spiritual 
leaders. He brought to his work also fine 
traditions in the field of international diplo- 
macy in which his father had had such a 
distinguished role. 

Prince Aly Kahn will be missed by his 
colleagues in the United Nations and by all 
of us of the Secretariat. On behalf of the 
organization, I express its deep regret at his 
untimely death and extend to all those who 
stood close to him our sincere condolences, 


M. MONGI SLIM, AMBASSADOR OF TUNISIA TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS TRANSLATION 


It is a very sad honor indeed to evoke today 
the memory of our dear colleague and friend 
that fate, blind and cruel, has taken away 
from our midst, in the prime of his life, at a 
time during which we were able to appreciate 
the full measure of his capacities and talents 
which were devoted to the service of his 
country and all humanity. 

The Prince Aly Khan ardently strived here 
among us in the multitudinous ways toward 
the triumph of the high principles of lib- 
erty, justice,and peace among men. He was 
prepared by a childhood during which he 
lived in several. European countries and 
which enabled him to derive the best of each 
individual culture to know, understand, and 
love his fellow man. The many personal 
friendships which he nurtured throughout 
the world aided him in the role of modera- 
tion and conciliation, and in this way to 
combat through reason the evils of tyranny, 
injustice, and racial discrimination. His de- 
sire to better serve his fellow man compelled 
him .to accept great responsibilities in the 
United Nations, where he battled against 
other tyrannies, injustices,- and racial. dis- 
criminations. ‘This earned him the high 
esteem of all his colleagues and especially 
among the Afro-Asian group, as well.as the 
confidence and satisfaction of his Govern- 
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ment, which was preparing to increase the 
weight of his responsibilities. Unfortunately, 
destiny took another turn. Aly Khan will 
have no more missions to accomplish. It is 
indeed a great loss for us all. May his ex- 
ample inspire similar other noble and gen- 
erous vocations. 

In the name of the Afro-Asian group, I 
defer to the memory of this great departed 
soul and address my sympathies and con- 
dolences to his family, to his people, and to 
his Government. 


MR. HENRY CABOT LODGE, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


The tragic and untimely death of Prince 
Aly Khan deeply moves many persons in 
many countries in many walks of life and 
of many races and creeds. 

But I venture the opinion that in no coun- 
try was there deeper feeling and shock than 
among us here in the United States, where 
he had so many friends. 

Americans can be happy at the thought 
that Aly Khan had many ties with our coun- 
try and it was my good fortune to be with 
him when he began his close association 
with the United States by means of service 
with the U.S. Army. 

He joined us in southern France on Sep- 
tember 16, 1944 and stayed with us until 
the end of hostilities: I could tell you a 
great deal about his excellent qualities as 
a soldier, but I would rather have the record 
speak for itself and that record is found in 
a citation issued on March 24, 1945 at the 
time that Lt. Col. Aly Khan, as he was then 
known, was awarded the Bronze Star Medal. 
I will read the citation because it was some- 
thing that Aly Khan had earned and which 
was Officially bestowed on him by the US. 
Army: 

“Aly Khan, 157,269, lieutenant colonel, 
British Army, for meritorious service in con- 
nection with military operations as assistant 
liaison officer,.6th Army Group from Sep- 
tember 15 to December 10, 1944 in France. 
Lieutenant Colonel Khan showed tireless 
energy, marked industry, and constant will- 
ingness to undertake any task, regardless 
either of its hazards or of its irksomeness. 
His knowledge of France and of the French 
language; his tactfulness and diplomatic 
sense; his willingness to undertake frequent 
all-night trips in the combat zone; and the 
imagination and initiative which he dis- 
Played in meeting unexpected tactical 
emergencies contributed materially to good 
understanding between the U.S. Army and 
the French Army, and won for him the loyal 
cooperation of those who served under him.” 

That is a citation of which any man can 
be proud. 

He often told me in later life that he never 
was happier than during his service in the 
US. Army—and this reflected great credit on 
him because no more intimate system of 
human association has ever been devised 
than that which exists in the Army. There 
is no way of life which strips away the pre- 
tense and the sham more rudely than does 
the military life. And the fact, therefore, 
that Aly Khan was happy in the U.S. Army, 
shows how truly democratic he was and 
how much he enjoyed his fellow human 
beings regardless of what their walk in life 
might be. 

His familiarity with the United States led 
to his brother and his two sons being edu- 
cated at Harvard University and it resulted 
in many trips over here in the years after 
the war. 

Therefore, we in the U.S. Government 
deeply grieve at his death and feel that we 
have lost a true friend. 

Then, perhaps I can say @ word as a repre- 
sentative of one of the member states of the 
United Nations, because naturally when Aly 
Khan arrived in New York to become the 
representative of Pakistan, I saw a great deal 
of him and in common with many of my 
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colleagues, I can vouch for the high quality 
of his work here, and for the serious way in 
which he discharged all of his new duties. 
He loved Pakistan and he was determined to 
make a serious contribution to Pakistan and 
to the world. In this he succeeded. 

And so I conclude these’ brief remarks, I 
have spoken as a representative of the U.S. 
Government and as a member of the United 
Nations. 

I will now close by speaking as an indi- 
vidual—and in this capacity Aly Khan’s 
death strikes me with deep sorrow. I grieve 
with all my heart. Not only has the world 
lost a warm and considerate man; I have lost 
one of my best and dearest friends. His 
death takes something gay and delightful 
and generous and loyal out of my life which 
cannot be replaced. - 

A few years ago, accompanied by a Moslem 
friend, I visited the British military cem- 
etery at Tobruk in Libya, in the desert, where 
men whom I knew and with whom I served 
are buried. this cemetery both Christians 
and Moslems are buried side by side. On the 
Moslem tombstones I noticed a saying writ- 
ten in the beautiful Arab script which, alas, 
I cannot read. I asked my friend what the 
words meant and he replied: 

“He has gone back to God from whence 
he came.” 

What a beautiful sentiment. 

It is thus, it seems to me, on this sad 
occasion that we must think of Aly Khan. 


AMBASSADOR MARIO AMADEO OF ARGENTINA TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

It is my sad privilege to express today the 
sorrow of the Latin American group, of the 
Argentine Government, and of myself for 
the passing away. of His Excellency Prince 
Aly Khan, permanent representative of 
Pakistan to the United Nations. 

Por all of us, Latin American representa- 
tives, Prince Aly Khan was a never-failing 
friend. He loved our countries, many of 
which he knew well; he understood their 
mational character; he helped us with his 
wholehearted support each time this sup- 
port was needed, even before it was asked. 

For my country, where he was a familiar 
figure and where in these very days he was 
going to represent Pakistan, this loss has 
been felt as our own. Much indeed was to 
be expected of his action toward the estab- 
lishment of closer links between two nations 
far apart in geographical distance but very 
mear in their international aspirations. 

As for myself, allow me to say that Prince 
Aly Khan's premature death has meant a 
hard blow in my feelings. A warm friend- 
ship grew in a short time between us, and 
I had full opportunity to evaluate the quali- 
ties other colleagues have just stressed. 
Among them, we cannot avoid referring to 
the gift we all, of course, have experienced; 
his magnetic charm. He had a way of saying 
“mon cher ami” which made us feel to be 
really his lifetime friends. 

Prince Aly Khan’s greatest contribution 
to this Organization of the United Nations 
rests mainly, we think, in his endeavors for 
harmony and understanding between the 
peoples of European origin and those of the 
Asian and African Continents. For this 
task, he was specially qualified. He be- 
longed to the East by origin, by creed and 
by rank; he was very close to the West by 
education and by friendly ties. 

He was essentially a man of peace. He 
used his manorial tact and his vast and in- 
herited knowledge of international affairs 
to shorten distances, to. soothe differences. 
In his hospitable house, the most opposite 
variety of people did not look incongruous, 
He was always able to impress his cordial 
style to every gathering where he was the 


Now this fair Prince is gone from the world 
he decorated with his golden legend; he has 
tragically departed from this life which he 
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loved and where he was loved so much. His 
country, his children, his 


spiritual brothers, 
the international tion whose aims he 


positive : 
has dimmed a little the lights under which 
we must, go on with our task. - , 


AMBASSADOR ARMAND BERARD OF FRANCE TO THE. 


For all of us who have gathered here to bid 
him a last fdrewell, Prince Aly Khan was not 
merely a colleague; he was truly a friend. 
There is not one among us who, when 
stunned by the shocking and dreadfully sud- 
den news, did not feel. as though he had lost 
someone very close to him, so great was the 
Place that Aly Khan had held among us. 

When he became head of the Pakistani 
mission, 18 months ago, he was taking his 
first steps in the diplomatic field and in the 
life of our Organization. With astonishing 
rapidity, he came to play one of the fore- 
most roles, one of the most effective, one 
of the most useful, not only for his country 
but for the United Nations. If he absented 
himself from New York on one of the numer- 
ous trips demanded of him by his very active 
life, it seemed that something was missing 
from our U.N. circle. When he returned, 
he brought back with him gaity, optimism, 
the joy of action and enterprise. 

To Pakistan, his country, Prince Aly Khan 
rendered outstanding service here. He gave 
Pakistan an influence that went far beyond 
the framework of his mission. He won for 
it not only an-esteem, but a sympathy, that 
were unanimous. Thus he occupied, in our 
debates, in our activities, a place in the 
front rank. 

Indeed he brought to his mission, an un- 
rivaled of the world and of men; 
to this he added a simplicity which meant 
that, no matter to whom he spoke, he put 
the person on an equal footing with him- 
self and knew how to draw his friendship, 
With a lively intelligence, he combined an 
equal amount of intuition, an equal talent 
for awakening immediately a confidence that 
no one ever placed in him in vain. He pos- 
sessed to the highest degree that spirit of 
eonciliation which ought to be the prime 
quality in our Organization. A feeling of 
good will, a feeling of brotherhood inspired 
him. He considered himself the brother of 
all men, and he treated them all as equals; 

Perhaps his long sojourns in France from 
the time of his childhood, when he attended 
the local school at Deauville, helped to de~ 
velop these tendencies. Not only did he 
speak our language as can only one of our 
compatriots, but he was also filled with 
Prench thought, which was also his own. 

Tt was in the French army that he en- 
listed during the war, in order to defend the 
principles that are basic to our democra- 
cles and that inspire the United Nations, 
In this France which does not know dis- 
crimination of nationality, of race or of re- 
ligion, he felt himself to be at home. Of all 
his residences, the Chateau de l’Horizon was 
doubtiess the most dear to him. He was 
happy each time that he was able to aid my 
country, and France wholeheartedly recipro- 
eated. Few men have been given such a 
welcome and such affection by my country- 
men. And it so happens that a cruel fate 
has willed i to be in that very France that 
he came to so premature, so ruthless, so 
cruel an end. 

May this spirit of comprehension, of con- 


we best make his memory live. Thus, 
the French soil which temporarily received 
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equality for all. 
It is most fitting for us to join the peo- 
in recognition of this 
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Public Laws 553 to and Including 591 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
Public Laws 553 to and including 591, as 
reported by me to my constituents in the 
Second District of Illinois. My reports 
have covered all legislation enacted at 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress with 
the exception of a few awaiting the Pres- 
ident’s signature. I hope that this digest 
of the laws of the second session will 
prove of interest to my colleagues, and 
others, at least as a source of convenient 
reference and reminder. I do not know 
of the availability to the general public 
elsewhere of a digest of all the laws of 
the session. 

The digest follows» 

PUBLIC LAW 553 

This is of no interest to the second dis- 
trict, where we grow no cotton. But it is 
of interest in the Cotton Belt. Sometimes 
the Government makes mistakes in measure- 
ment of acreage in regard to allotments. 
Public Law 553 places the cost of remeasure- 
ment in cotton lands on the same basis as 
that in lands producing wheat and and other 
farm products. 

PUBLIC LAW 554 

Public Law 554 changes the title of the 
second in command of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey from “Assistant Director” to 
“Deputy Director.” Ido not believe much in 
titles, but if a public servant thinks he can 
de a better job with more dignity in appela- 
tion it is all right with me. Whatever you 
call him, anyone paid by the taxpayers to do 
a@ public job is a public servant. 


PUBLIC LAW 555 


St. Lawrence Seaway has greatly compli- 
cated vessels safety problems on the. Great 
Lakes. In 1959 there were 1,033 foreign com- 
mercial-vessels making round voyages in the 
lakes in addition to the 2,206 United States 
and Canadian vessels regularly in the Great 
Lakes trade. Public Law 555 requires that 
vessels entering the five lakes through the 
Seaway shall during passage in the lakes 
have pilots, experienced with the area, and 
drawn from a United States-Canadian pool. 
I, with other members of the Illinois delega- 
tion, objected to the bill as first drawn, with- 
drew our ob later when the bill was 
amended to the satisfaction of the Chicago 
shipping interests and pilots. 


PUBLIC LAW 556 


Public Law 556 authorizes a payment to 
the Government of Israel of $16,616 for two 
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of its nationals injured in an automobile 
accident in Paris and of $3,340 to the Gov- 
ernment of France for one of its nationals 
injured in another automobile accident in 
Paris. Reason: inquiry showed that in each 
instance the driver of an American Embassy 
car, on Official business, was to blame. 


PUBLIC LAW 557 


Public Law 557 (1) makes permanent the 
jon of import duties on coarse wools 
imported under bond for use in the manu- 
facture of rugs and carpets, and (2) adds 
papermakers’ felts to the list of wool prod- 
ucts covered. Purpose is to place American 
carpet manufacturers on even footing with 
foreign competitors. 
PUBLIC LAW 558 


Officers in the naval service, please take 
note. Public Law 558 corrects the bull the 
Navy admittedly made in urging the defini- 
tion of “total commissioned service” in the 
hump law. The Navy intended solely to pro- 
tect Marine Corps majors from mandatory 
retirement because by promotions over the 
heads of their superiors in rank they had 
picked up too much total commissioned serv- 
ice time. But it turned out the hump defi- 
nition would force the retirement unin- 
tentionally and prematurely of 7 worthy but 
passed over lieutenant commanders, 154 
commanders, and 31 lieutenant colonels. 
Congress rights matters by restoring the old 
definition of total commissioned service. 

PUBLIC LAW 559 

H.R. 8186, Reserve commissioned officers 

Public Law 559 amends the Reserve Officer 
Personnel Act of 1954 to equalize promotion 
opportunity in the various branches of the 


Armed Forces. The law (19 printed pages) 
affects and is of interest to all Reserve offi- 


cers, a fact pointed up when the document | 


room informed me that it was completely out 
of House Report No. 681 (120 pp.) and the 
Armed Services Committee loaned me its copy 
on my solemn promise to return it within 
24 hours. Note to Reserve nurses: You now 
can aspire to becoming a full colonel. For- 
mer top rank for Reserve nurse or Army 
medical specialist was lieutenant colonel. 
PUBLIC LAW 560 

Public Law 560 extends to June 30, 1962, 
the President’s authority to allocate and fix 
priorities for strategic materials, grant loans 
and subsidies under the Defense Production 
Act to expand industrial capacity. We were 
told the control powers are necessary to 
maintain production schedules on missiles 
and other defense contracts. 

PUBLIC LAW 561 
H.R. 10569, Treasury and Post Office appro- 
priations 

Public Law 561 carries $4,007,500,000. in ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1961 for the Post Of- 
fice Department ($522.5 million under the 
budget), $832,849,000 for the Treasury De- 
partment, and $1,565,000 fer the U.S. Tax 
Court. 

Not included in the above amount for the 
Treasury is $9.6 billion permanent and in- 
definite appropriations for debt service, tax 
refunds and payment to the unemployed 
trust fund. Most of this goes to paying in- 
terest on the national debt, a reminder of 
the future price we pay when we spend bor- 
rowed money. 

PUBLIC LAW 562 

This continues until August 7, 1962, the 
suspension of duty on copying lathes used 
in making shoe lasts. Purpose is to make 
available to American manufacturers spe- 
cialized lathes obtainable only from foreign 
sources. It also extends suspension of duty 
on casein. 


PUBLIC LAW 563 
Public Law 563 extends for 2 years the 
exemption from duty on personal and house- 
hold effects brought into the United States 
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by persons returning from governmental 
service abroad. 


PUBLIC LAW 564 
H.R. 12381, Excise taxes and debt limit 


Public Law 564 (1) provides for a tem- 
porary limit of $293 billion on the national 
debt for 1 year to June 30, 1961, (2) extends 
to July 1, 1961, the 52 percent corporate in- 
come tax rate, and (3) continues another 
year the excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes, automobiles and parts, transpor- 
tation of persons, and telephone calls. 

All of this was packaged in one bill, which 
the Rules Committee reported out under a 
closed rule. A closed rule means that you 
take it all as is, or leave it, since no amend- 
ments are in order. Your representative, op- 
posed to an excise tax on local telephone 
calis, voted against the adoption of the 
closed rule. The closed rule, however, was 
adopted, 204 to 181, and the bill passed, 223 
to 174. Your vote was aye. It could not 
have been otherwise with a proper sense 
of fiscal responsibility. I doubt if any Mem- 
ber of the House would have voted nay if 
his were the decisive vote. 


PUBLIC LAW 565 


H.R. 11001, International Development 
Association 

Public Law 565 authorizes the United 
States to participate with 17 larger and 51 
smaller nations in the International Devel- 
opment Association to help provide assist- 
ance to undeveloped countries. IDA, affiliat- 
ed with the World Bank, is an international 
cooperative venture, furnishing financing on 
flexible terms but on the same sound bank- 
ing principles as those of the World Bank. 
It will have resources of $1 billion, of which 
the United States will contribute about a 
third. The House passed the bill, 249 to 158. 
Your vote was aye. I believe the burden and 
responsibility of world rebuilding should be 
shared by all free nations, each contributing 
in increasing proportion as its own economy 
improves. That makes commonsense. You 
will find my remarks on pages 13714 and 
13728 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 
28, 1960. 

PUBLIC LAW 566 

United States produces less than half the 
long staple cotton it consumes. Public Law 
566 prevents 50 percent reduction in acreage 
by establishing the same marketing quota for 
the 1961 crop as for the 1960 crop. 

PUBLIC LAW 567 

This extends for 2 years, to June 30, 1962, 
the authority of the Federal Reserve Board 
to buy securities directly from the Treasury, 

PUBLIC LAW 568 

H.R. 9883, Federal employees pay raise 

Public Law 568 is part of the history of 
the 86th Congress. It raises by 8.4 percent 
pay of postal workers, 7.56 percent pay of 
classified and other Federal employees. 
Mainly it affects the humble Federal workers, 
most of whom had a hard time making both 
ends meet in a period of rising living costs. 

But it had to go the hard way to clear 
the hurdles. A discharge petition, signed 
by 219 Members, brought it from the Rules 
Committee, where it was bottled up. Your 
Representative was the fifth Member to sign 
the petition, held the floor for an hour on 
the deadline day and until the required 219th 
signature (that of Congressman O’KonskKI, 
of Wisconsin) was affixed to the petition. 
(Discharge petitions can be signed only when 
the House is in session.) 

The bill passed the House, 378 to 40, the 
Senate, 62 té 17. Then came the President's 
veto. It required a two-thirds vote in both 
bodies to pass over the veto, The House vote 
came first, 345 to 69. Later in the day came 
the Senate vote, 74 to 24. 

Public Law 568 had cleared all the hurdles. 
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PUBLIC LAW 569 
July 1 was the beginning of fiscal year 1961. 
As some of the 1961 apropriations had not 
been voted, Public Law 569 provided tempo- 
rary appropriations on the basis of fiscal 
1960, pending later enactments. It is the 
usual resolution on such occasions. Other- 
wise the Federal departments affected would 
have to shut down at midnight of June 30, 


PUBLIC LAW 570 


Public Law 570 directs the transfer by the 
Postmaster General and General Services of 
needed books and personal property to State 
and county agencies engaged in cooperative 
agricultural extension work. 

PUBLIC LAW 571 


Impoverished Americans becoming insane 
while in foreign countries are cared for and 
their return to the United States arranged. 
Public Law 571 provides for their hospitaliza- 
tion after their arrival in America and while 
en route to the State of residence. 


PUBLIC LAW 572 


Demand for warm-water fish to stock 
ponds, lakes, dams and wildlife refuges in 
the Southeast is growing. Public Law 572 
authorizes a fish hatchery in Orangeburg 
County in South Carolina. 

PUBLIC LAW 573 

This gives owners of five lots on the Indian 
River in Florida another year to perfect their 
claims jeopardized by a surveyor’s error. The 
error all added up to more work for the Con- 
gress. 

PUBLIC LAW 574 


When a country school at Stella, Mo., 
burned down, the Army met the emergency 
with the loan of a former officers’ quarters at 
Fort Crowder, unneeded and no longer in 
use. Public Law 574 permits its continued 
use without payment of rent. Just another 
proof that Uncle Sam is the kind of person 
we like. 

PUBLIC LAW 575 

Public Law 575 helps out unsubsidized op- 
erators of American vessels in the coastwise 
and foreign tramp trade. It permits them 
to trade in their old vessels as part payment 
for benefit ships from the Government’s re- 
serve fleet. 

PUBLIC LAW 576 


United States owns 2.6 million acres in 
Texas for which it paid $151 million. Pub- 
lic Law 576 would permit exploration for 
and development of oil and gas deposits. 

PUBLIC LAW 577 


Public Law 577 makes mortgage insurance 
on fishing vessels more effective, puts it on 
the same footing as that on ship construc- 
tion. 

PUBLIC LAW 578 


This provides housing for essential civil- 
fan employees of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

PUBLIC LAW 579 

Washington is the headquarters of many 
trade and other associations. Public Law 
579 amends the District of Columbia Life 
Insurance Act to permit writing of group 
life insurance to cover their employees. 

PUBLIC LAW 580 


Castillo de San Marcos, now a national 
monument in Florida, was built by the Span- 
ish in 1672, was the outpost of the Spanish 
Caribbean empire in defense against the 
English and French, in the 1800’s served as a 
military prison. It was visited by over 450,- 
000 tourists in 1959. Public Law 580 au- 
thorizes addition to the monument of land 
containing paré of the historic moat still in 
evidence. 

PUSLIC LAW 581 

This gives back to the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Indian tribe in South Dakota, 16 acres 
of land for which the Government has no 
further use, 


PUBLIC LAW 582 

Here {s good news for service personnel 
who were awarded decorations, such as the 
Distinguished Service Cross. or onéil, and 
never received them, due to inadvertence: or 
loss of the recommendations. Public Law 
582 in such cases permits their delivery de- 
spite the time limitation has run. 


PUBLIC LAW 583 


Vessels of foreign construction are not per- 
mitted to operate in the coastwise trade of 
the United States. Public Law 583 closes a 
loophole by requiring that when American 
vessels in the trade are rebuilt the work ail 
must be done in the United States. 


PUBLIC LAW 584 » 


Public Law 584 relates only to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It adopts for the Dis- 
trict the uniform law of many States for 
the transfer of securities to and by fiduci- 
aries. 

PUBLIC LAW 585 


Public Law 585 gives return rights to 
career civilian employees of the Defense De- 
partment assigned to oversea posts. On re- 
turn they will get their old jobs back with 
no reduction in seniority, status or tenure. 
Purpose is to encourags rotation between 
positions overseas and positions at home. 


PUBLIC LAW 586 


Enlisted men on 85 vessels of the Coast 
Guard, small patrol boats, were overpaid from 
January of 1955 to April of 1956, according 
to the belated finding of the Comptroller 
General. Congress properly saved the en- 
listed men from digging up the money erro- 
neously paid them 5. years ago. Public Law 
586 validates the payments as made. 

PUBLIC LAW 587 


Public Law 587 broadens the coverage of 
existing law relative to payment of travel 
and transportation costs to attract needed 
scientists and engineers to the Federal 
service, 

PUBLIC LAW 588 

Most cotton grown in the United States 
is classed under the Smith-Doxey Act. Pub- 
lic Law 588 prohibits improper practices in 
cotton sampling and provides penalties. 

PUBLIC LAW 589 


Public Law 589 authorizes judge advocates, 
adjutants, and commanding officers of the 
Armed Forces in foreign service to act as 
notaries and administer oaths to civilian em- 
ployees and dependents as well as to those 
in the services. This protects absentee bal- 
lots from the danger of being thrown out. 


PUBLIC LAW 590 


Public Law 590 allows reimbursement for 
ferry fares, bridge, road, and tunnel tolls (in 
addition to 5 cents a mile travel allowance) 
to VA beneficiaries and their attendants. 
Commonsense, I never heard of a nickel toll. 


PUBLIC LAW 591 


Small business especially is interested in 
having products tested to determine whether 
they meet Government requirements. Pub- 
lic Law 591 authorizes the General Services 
Administration to accept funds for such 
testing. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing article sent to me by Mr. Curtis 
J. Hoxter, of New York City, on the sub- 
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which may have suited the idyllic conditions 
of the 18th century, but which are no 
foundation for the reconstruction of the 
Europe of tomorrow. 

Let us have a closer look at what is hap- 
pening in Europe today. After 1945 Europe 
realized that new impulses were necessary to 
increase production, productivity, consump- 
tion and the standard of living in peaceful 
competition with the other large economic 
areas. The United States became the great 
teacher who not only subsidized the devas- 
tated continent to the tune of billions of 
dollars, but who above all was the shining 
example of the forces which a large market 
can develop. This example was all the more 
convincing as Europe with 166 million con- 
sumers presents practically the same condi- 
tions for the establishment of a Common 
Market as the United States with a popula- 
tion of 175 million. As to labor potential, 
free Europe with 74 million usefully em- 
ployed persons is even superior to the United 
States with 71 million. No less important 
for Europe than the dollars was the recog- 
nition of the “law of returns” 
and the realization that the law cannot apply 
to an area which is divided every hundred 
miles, but that it presupposes a large market. 

The first step on this road was inaugu- 
rated by Robert Schuman’s idea to create a 
common market for the German and French 
coal and steel industries. Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg, and Italy followed suit 
and declared: their willingness to join the 
combination. In 1953 the national fron- 
tiers were abolished between these six Eu- 
ropean countries for the important basic 
commodities, coal, iron ore, scrap, iron, and 
steel. Since then the flow of these com- 
modities is no longer hampered by customs 
duties and import quotas. 

As a second step, the six countries decided 
to extend the Common Market to all other 
sectors of the economy. The European Eco- 
nomic Community, which became effective 
on January 1, 1958, and which has been 
supplemented by the European Atomic Com- 
munity, is intended to be a further step on 
the road to a united Europe. For the time 
being, this is only a “little Europe,” but the 
eventual aim is to include in that Commu- 
nity, by some kind of association, all other 
free countries of the old continent and thus 
to bring about a common market of 320 mil- 
lion consumers. The present differences of 
opinion between the European Economic 
Community and the “Seven” of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area may be regarded as 
the labor pains of such a greater Europe. 

As far as the treaty establishing the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community is con- 
cerned, it is its declared purpose to guarantee 
all consumers within the Community free 
and equal access to production and to offer 
the enterprises a stimulant to produce more, 
better, and cheaper, contributing thereby to 
the improvement of the general standard of 
living. 

The Common European Coal and Steel 
Market was started in the period of a world- 
wide economic boom. Since that time sub- 
stantial rates of increase of production and 
trade have been recorded within the Coal 
and Steel Community. From 1953 to 1959 
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between the member countries of the Com- 


pean Community and the United States.. 


Here Europe is confronted with a task which 
may be decisive for the future of the free 
world. The question is what use the gov- 
erning supranational bodies in Europe which 
are supposed to promote forced economic ex- 
pansion will make of the instruments which 
have been placed in their hands. On te 
interpretation, broad or narrow, of certain 
treaty provisions—in other words, on the 
spirit of interpretation, it will depend 
whether further progress can be made or 
whether the European treaties will eventually 
prove merely to be the means of perfection- 
ist “administration of poverty” inspired by 
traditional séntiments and resentments, 
There is no doubt that the governing bodies 
of the communities will have to grow in 
their task, but it seems as though even 
supranational bodies and agencies are at 
times afraid of their own courage. A prime 
example of this attitude is furnished by the 
European disputes—hardly understandable 
to Americans—on the “permissible” size of 
steel enterprises. It is a commonplace to 
say that the “economies of scale,” or the 
advantages of mass production, will only 
make themselves felt if works and enterprises 
reach a certain size. Europe will have to 
adapt its production potential to this eco- 
nomic law if she is to reap the fruits of her 
endeavors. What is required are efficient 
and crisisproof industrial concerns. 

As to the size of its works and enterprises 
the European steel industry lags far behind 
the United States. From 1953 to 1959 it 
invested about $4 billion, the major part of 
which went into the expansion and moderni- 
zation of existing plants. Mergers and other 
concentrations have frequently occurred 
during the last years by which two enter- 
prises harmonized their production and 
achieved more favorable cost relationships. 
This has resulted in the formation of groups 
of coal and steel enterprises with annual 
capacities of 3 to 6 million tons of crude steel, 
which do not measure up with the size of 
non-European steel enterprises, but which 
are more in line with the new market re- 
quirements. 

The treaty rules governing competition 
within the coal and steel community, taken 
literally, meet these requirements of a de- 
veloping economy. The very important pro- 
vision contained in article 66(2) of the treaty 
allows the merger or concentration of enter- 
prises, provided they do not attain thereby 
a size which enables them “in an important 
part of the market of their products to de- 
termine prices, to control or restrict produc- 
tion or distribution, or to restrain true com- 
petition.” The high authority insures the 
observance of these provisions by approving 
or disapproving concentration plans which 
must be submitted for approval before execu- 
tion, Without approval, no merger or con- 
centration. Of late, the high authority even 
asserts the right to judge and forecast, one 
might say by crystal gazing, the development 
of the competitive position in which an 
enterprise and its competitors will find 
themselves in future years. 

In that respect the law governing the 
European Coal and Steel Community differs 
fundamentally from the American antitrust 
law as well as from the law of the European 
Economic Community. Neither the Clayton 
Act nor the Rome Treaty subjects mergers 
and other forms of concentration to approval 
and lengthy approval proceedings. 

It goes withoht saying that the mere 
necessity to obtain approval as prescribed by 
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the law of the Coal and Steel Community 
constitutes a serious handicap for the initia- 
tive of free enterprise which may easily lead 
to severe economic disadvantages. Moreover, 
the high authority has recently shown the 
tendency in proceedings of concentration ap- 
proval to go beyond the specific language of 
the treaty by usurping the right, contrary 
to the treaty, to make its approval of mergers 
and other concentrations of enterprises over 
and above a certain size dependent on the 
acceptance by such enterprises of a control 
of their future investments. The combina- 
tion of two German steel enterprises has 
only recently been frustrated for the very 
reason that they declared themselves unable 
as a matter of principle to acvept such con- 
trol. Although no objection was raised to 
the size of the group of enterprises in ques- 
tion, the high authority was influenced by 
the fear that the group might in future 
achieve a dominant position in the market 
by further investments. It may be legiti- 
mate to ask whether Europe is already afraid 
of her own future growth. 

The competitive situation in the European 
steel industry certainly does not justify any 
apprehension of excessive concentration. As 
shown in the following table, the degree of 
concentration in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is far below that in the United States. 
In the community approximately 80 percent 
of the total crude steel production is dis- 
tributed among 21 enterprises while this 
percentage is represented in the United 
States by 9 enterprises. As to the scale of 
competition within the member countries 
of the Coal and Steel Community, the fig- 
ures demonstrate that competition is Keen- 
est in Germany. 


Degree of concentration of steel enterprises 





Number | Percent- 

of crude 

steel pro-| crude 
ducers | steel pro- 


duction 

pi ae ne 9 80.7 
Coal and Steel Community....... 21 79.6 
Federal Republic of Germany....-. 12 80.0 
OOOO a abicculihainncinacnbitniodinnion 6 75.2 
III cio Testers Sipiginuntilaaiaiieaee 3 79.5 
AUIS, ascnttamiatamwsisie 2 89. 5 

OM icc pehinciianinisstensinp Bice bli 3 70.0 
Netherlands.....------------------ 1 85.0 


‘The most recent development in Europe 
clearly shows the obstacles which result if 
the will to overcome outmoded economic 
forms is put in the strait-jacket of -super- 
perfectionist paragraphs. It also shows that 
the overlapping of different principles of law, 
such as govern the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity on the one hand and the European 
Economic Community on the other, cannot 
but obstruct economic development. For 
that reason, harmonization of the European 
Communities is the essential concern of the 
hour. If Europe wants to achieve its aim of 
overcoming her past weakness and of be- 
coming the equal of the great economic 
powers in West and East, she must jettison 
the ballast of the past and adapt her imagi- 
native powers to the new realities. 





Dry Times—Southwest Needs Water 


Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 
OF COLORADO 
IN -THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Fuly 2, 1960 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Dry Times—SovuTHWEST NEEps WATER 
CONFERENCE 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 

The missing ingredients in the south- 
western water picture so far are, first, to 
think as big as the problem, and, second, 
to learn to act unitedly on the basis of what 
we think. 

This is as to the program for national 
water development recently reported in the 
Post as outlined by Edward A. Ackerman 
and other technical specialists, for Senator 
RosBerT S. Kerr’s special Senate committee. 

The Ackerman group suggests that the 
American Southwest, including Colorado, 
could well be turned into one huge labora- 
tory for finding ways to develop every pos- 
sible drop of water and use it without waste. 

They suggest hammering out an effective 
national water-supply program, by proving 
what will work in this most water-short of 
all regions. 

This is vital as to progress or stagnation 
for the Southwest, facing a doubling of pop- 
ulation in 40 years—if the sheer lack of 
water doesn’t bring its material progress to 
& grinding, dusty halt. 

Ackerman and associates say that the tech- 
nical means already exist—and that others 
may be discovered—-to enhance the effective 
water supply once we are forced to do it, 

But the water history of the Southwest 
is one long process of isolated expedients 
devised in the face of imperative need, of 
communities grabbing for the supply like 
children grabbing for the highest piled plate 
at supper, of jealousy and mistrust. 

Even our most famous attempt at develop- 
ment and equitable division, the Colorado 
Basin compact, merely became a sort of set 
of rules for quarreling. Ditto with the 
many other smaller compacts that dot the 
region. Instead of acting like sensible 
neighbors confronted by a common problem, 
we have staged a sort of slow cold war based 
on the assumption that if each State, or 
region within States, doesn’t keep its legal 
shootin’ irons*ready, its future is likely to 
be massacred at any time. 

The inevitable step, as the Ackerman group 
suggests, is that in some way a regional body 
must be created to work for the common 
cause of enhancing everyone’s water supply 
by all the devices of modern technology. 

In 60 years, the United States has actually 
spent about $15 billion on Federal water de- 
velopment and control, or one-third of 1 
year’s spending on defense. 

If you think we’re going to get by with a 
national water program for any such sum, 
or even for the $40 billion projected for high- 
ways, there’s another think coming. 

Secondly, we ought to start thinking now. 
Concretely Governor McNichols might well 
get the southwestern Governors together and 
talk over joint plans. If he doesn’t, someone 
else will. 

If all the June commencement addresses 
were laid end to end, they’d reach half across 
the Atlantic. And maybe a good thing too. 

For the theme of about 99 percent is that 
America both needs and demands rugged 
individualists who “like insecurity and will 
take chances”; who will wear no man’s (or 
corporation's) collar; who will refuse to con- 
form, who won't follow the crowd but will 
stand on their own feet, etc. etc. 

The ironies are first, that the speakers are 
usually organization men who got sufficiently 
prominent to be invited to make commence- 
ment addresses by, to put it delicately, not 
following their own advice. 

Secondly, no speakers added, as they 
ought: 

“But if you take our advice, prepare to get 
clobbered; for on this matter as in so many 
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others, America is suffering from a national 
schizophrenia of saying one thing while do- 
ing another.” 

There’s the youngster on Long Island— 
perhaps inspired by a commencement address 
advising him to be ruggedly individualistic 
and never to be pushed into conformity— 
who suddenly interrupted the exercises to 
refuse an award from the local American 
Legion post, because he “doesn’t respect 
Legion policies.” 

Did he get clobbered. 

The school officials immediately apolo- 
gized to the Americanism chairman of the 
Legion post, who sternly declared the boy 
had “made a mistake that would haunt him 
the rest of his life”; 1.e., a sort of threat of 
eternal excommunication from decent s0- 
ciety. 

You go around being ruggedly independent 
and wearing no man’s collar, and you’re 
going to be guilty of poor taste and bad 
manners many times, in the eyes of the 
majority. 

To my mind the treatment of the youth 
was worse taste and worse manners than his. 
Especially as it was by people three or four 
times his age of 17. 





Hon. James E. Murray, of Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp, a state- 
ment by me on the retirement from the 
Senate of the Honorable James E. Mur- 
RAY, Of Montana, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS ON THE 
RETIREMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF 
MONTANA 


Many of our colleagues have expressed 
their regrets over the decision by Jim Mur- 
RAY not to run for reelection but to retire 
from the Senate at the end of this Congress. 
Each one who spoke undertook a most diffi- 
cult task for it is impossible to put into 
words what it means to serve in the Senate 
with a man of Jim Mourray’s stature. Each 
of us has learned to look to Jim time and 
time again for direction. 

I have been most fortunate to serve with 
him on the Democratic policy committee 
where his wise counsel and experience has 
been invaluable to us all. In the remaining 
days of this Congress we will all be looking 
to Jim Murray for continued leadership. 


I should like to say a few words about my 
own firsthand knowledge and experience in 
working closely with Jum Murray—an expe- 
rience which I shall always cherish. With- 
in a very few months after I became a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, a devastating flood swept 
over the land in the Missouri River Basin. 
I urged President Harry S. Truman to estab- 
lish a commission to survey the basin with 
respect to the preservation and development 
of its water and land resources. The Presi- 
dent established the Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission consisting of three Members of 
the Senate, three Members of the House of 
Representatives, and six lay members. Jim 
Murray was asked to serve on the Commis- 
sion and even though at that time he was 
older in years than most Members of the 
Senate, he never hesitated one instant to 
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give up the many months of the recess period 
which as we know is normally at the dispo- 
sition of a Senator to use as he may, to 
take part in this survey. 

The Commission with its headquarters at 
Lincoln, Nebr., held 60 public and executive 
sessions. The public hearings were held all 
along the Missouri River. Jim MuorRRAyY’s 
service to the Commission was indefatigable 
and faithful as we worked to solve the prob- 
lems of water and land resources for one- 
sixth of our Nation. 

During those days together on the Com- 
mission, I came to know him not only as a 
warm and friendly man of highest character 
and devotion to public service but also a 
man of keen intellect who very quickly grasp, 
the many technical and difficult agricultural, 
economic, and engineering problems with 
which the Commission had to deal. Since 
that time I have always felt very close to 
JIM MourRRAY. 

We will miss Jim Murray, but we will never 
forget him nor will the American people. In 
his 25 years in the Senate, he has left us a 
rich legacy of accomplishment. His name 
is a hallmark in the legislative annals, in the 
fields of health, of education, of labor, of 
conservation, and of natural resource de- 
velopment. In fact, I cannot think of a 
field in which over the years Jim Murray’s 
vision and dedication has not guided and 
enriched us. ‘ 

I want to wish Jum Murray Godspeed and 
many years ahead of health and happiness 
which he so richly deserves in his retirement 
from public life. 





Exit Summitry at Last 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar of June 23, 
1960. Perhaps President Eisenhower 
made one mistake on the summit matter: 
He tried to get along with Communist 
enemies abroad and political opponents 
and critics at home instead of following 
his own judgment and that of most of 
his best advisers by refusing to get into 
an exposed position where the enemies 
then turn on him for doing what they 
urged him to do. 

The editorial follows: 

Exit PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 

Secretary of State Herter says there should 
be a return to traditional channels and pro- 
cedures of international contact—meaning 
no more personal diplomacy, so far as the 
United States is concerned. 

He went further—in a Senate subcom- 
mittee session—saying President Eisenhower 
plans no more good-will trips to foreign 
countries during his remaining half year 
in office. Back of the decision is the rude 
treatment Ike got at Paris and the riots in 
Tokyo. 

At the moment, President Eisenhower is 
bearing the brunt of a lot of second-guessing 
on his foreign trips. 

That is not fair, because the clear impli- 
cation is that it was Ike’s idea in the first 
place to make the five trips he has made 
within the past 10 months. It wasn’t. 

The pressures on him to carry out this pro- 
gram of pageantry and personal talks were 


tion within our own country—Democratic 


leaders and spokesmen who all along have 
cherished the idea that all the East-West - 
tensions could be eased if Ike and Khru- 


Adlai Stevenson, among them, was sure 
that the Khrushchey visit here was a hope- 
ful omen for peace and he continually advo- 
cated informal talks between the two heads 
of state. And only a few months back, Sen- 
ator J. Wr11aM , Senate Foreign 


stop in as many countries of the Far East 
as he can.” 

The Democratic hind-sighters are at it 
now, hot and heavy. They seem to take into 
consideration less the circumstances that 
brought about the Tokyo debacle than the 


visits to Italy, Turkey, Pakistan, India, South 
America, and the Philippines. Overlooked 
is their own urging of the past that the Presi-. 
dent make every use of the personal diplo- 
macy idea. 

We think a little more perspective is called 
for, rather than a quick effort to make polit- 
ical hay out of an unhappy development 
that confronts all of us. 





Public Opinion Poll, 10th District of North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, earlier In 
the year I distributed 45,000 question- 
naires among the residents of my dis- 
trict. Approximately three-fifths were 
sent to rural boxholders because many 
people in the district work in town but 
receive their mail on rural routes, and 
the remainder went to residents of the 
towns and cities in the district. 

The response to this questionnaire was 
gratifying—a 10-percent return—and 
came from every urban and rural com- 
munity in the district—from farmers, 
laborers, executives, storekeepers, clerks, 
teachers, housewives, and professional 
men and women. 

Perhaps half of those who returned the 
questionnaires extended their yes or no 
answers by adding explanatory com- 
ments. Many others took the trouble 
to elaborate at length on their answers 
and some discussed issues not even list- 
ed on the questionnaire. 

I have personally read all of these sup- 
plementary comments and appreciate 
the willingness of so many of my con- 
stituents to share their views with me 
on important issues. Although the final 
responsibility for votes I cast in Con- 
gress must necessarily be my own, and 
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to express-their views and to know that that opportunity and I am pleased that . 
they will receive careful tion so many took advantage of it. 

by me. The use of such a questionnaire Following are the questions with an- 
is the easiest way I know to give them swers indicated on a percentage basis: 


{In percent] 


a) Oren ee ee oe 
capacity of this country was closed down. 
Se ee 
“~~ Do ae believe the Federal Governmen 


(= The 1961 Beton budget provides $565,000,000 for 
various aid to = py - a pro- 


Rally this Federaf support of © 


range in ocet from 


en “gubhn00,0 Tadao The bills 
000,000 to $1,100,000,000 per 


should be given 


Do that —— all work- 
” “ate Sree made subject to 


tho ametteast Inerer 


& 


such as dredging harbors, build- 
trol, reclamatio: 


con: n, etc. 


reducing the national debt, I 


that at least 1 
year. Do you 


The Story Behind Hiroshima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, nuclear 
physicist, Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, is a knowl- 
edgeable, readable expert in his field. 
His review of the recently written “No 
High Ground” by Fletcher Knebel and 
Charlies W. Bailey II, notes ““No High 
Ground’ should produce a shock wave 


ear: 
wa) Do you favor Federal aid to education in addi- 


tion to 


(b) If so, would you restrict 
to school cons 


to that already provided 


eh heidi 
e use of the funds 
oe would you include 


of the income taxes 


small percentage 0’ 
collected from individuals within that State 
the State in support of public 


vor this ents 
i soe answer was No” would you favor 
such —- if pe are restricted to vet- 
with small incomes? 
in Congress to inaugurate a GI edu- 


its program 
This bill is estimated to cost $600, 
you favor such a bill? 


for peacetime veterans. 
000,000 a year. Do 


( Federal grants to States and local communi- 
ties for public works such as sewage disposal 


works 


(11) Do as favor taxing cooperatives on the same basis as 
private enterprises? 


(13) Do be agree with the administration that disarma- 
ment — be accompanied by a foolproof inspection 


system 
(14) Do you believe that the exchange of visits by heads of 
state is in the interest of world peace? 
(15) Do you favor continuing our current missile and space 
ms on about the present level or do you favor a 
crash”’ program to speed them up regardless of the 


additional cost? 


impacting upon our conscience.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following review of the 
book by Dr. Lapp which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
June 5, 1960: 
Tue Story BEHIND HIROSHIMA 
(“No High Ground,” by Fletcher Knebel and 
Charles W. Bailey II; reviewed by Ralph E. 
Lapp, a nuclear physicist who was as- 
signed to the Manhattan project in 1943-45 
and whose books about atomic energy in- 
clude the recent “Roads to Discovery”) 
“Repose ye in peace, for the error shall 
never be repeated.” 
‘These are the words inscribed on a stone 
chest in Hiroshima. Most Americans do not 
believe that it was a mistake to drop the 


bomb. They have been led to believe that 
the use of the bomb saved the lives of a mul- 
titude of our fighting men. They are in for 
@ real shock when they read “No High 
Ground.” 

The authors—two experienced newsmen— 
have dug assiduously into the past and have 
uncovered plenty of evidence that Japan was 
on its last legs in the early summer of 1945. 
Denied access to the files of the Manhattan 
A-Bomb Project (Gen. Leslie Groves refused 
to unlock them), the authors tunneled into 
other records. They have done a resource- 
ful job of reconstructing evénts of 15 years 
ago. As a result, their book is flooded with 
& wealth of detail and previously undisclosed 
information. 

To be sure, old ground is covered, but it 
is done in such a lively way, with such a 
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crispness of language and local color, that 
the book takes on a throbbing character. 

In quick succession, the authors trace the 
events leading up to the decision to use the 
bomb. U.S. air intelligence and code crack- 
ing showed that Japan was on her knees in 
the cataclysmic summer of 1945. Yet this 
vital information fails to percolate through 
to the decisionmakers. 

Scientists called in as top advisers quite 
obviously do not learn of Japan’s supine 
posture. They seem to accept rather docilely 
the necessity for a November invasion of 
Japan—come hell or high water. Unless— 
the A-bomb ended the war that summer. 

In their first critical interaction with 
public policy, the scientists played the role of 
technical experts advising on weapons effects. 
Some scientists argued against the use of 
the bomb and recommended a “demonstra- 
tion” of the bomb’s might—a proposal 
quickly overruled on military grounds. 

We see in fine detail the hectic chain of 
events connecting the shipment of bomb 
material from Oak Ridge and its final in- 
sertion in the 10,000-pound bomb at Tinian 
in the far Pacific. A general is allowed to 
hold the vital bomb parts and is mystified by 
their gentle warmth. The bomb—nick- 
named “Little Boy”—is readied for its entry 
into history. 


The bomb was dropped on an unsuspecting 
and unwarned Hiroshima. Told of the suc- 
cessful bombing, President Truman is re- 
ported to have said to an aide: “Captain 
Graham, this is the greatest thing in history.” 

Admiral Leahy was bitter about the bomb, 
maintaining: “The use of this barbarous 
weapon at Hiroshima and Nagasaki was of no 
material assistance in our war against Japan. 
The Japanese were already defeated and 
ready to surrender.” 


The world is again on the brink of a great 
decision—an agreement to end nuclear tests. 

“No High Ground” should produce a shock 
wave impacting upon our conscience. There 
is an acute parallel between Hiroshima-1945 
and Geneva-1960, but there is also a great 
and good difference, Then the decision- 
makers were few and insulated by secrecy; 
now the issue is in the open and we are all 
decisionmakers. 








Public Laws 494-552 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OFr ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending my 
remarks to include my report to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Illinois on Public Laws 494 to and in- 
cluding 552 of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress: 

PUBLIC LAW 494 

Public Law 494 grants gratuitous national 
service life insurance up to $10,000 to en- 
listed personnel who died in aviation acci- 
dents while undergoing flight training in 
Army or Navy from October 7, 1940, to Au- 
gust 4, 1942. This puts them on the same 
basis as those serving in capacity of avia- 
tion cadets, which seems to me only fair. 
Money will be paid in monthly installments 
only to (1) widow or widower, (2) children, 
or otherwise (3) to parents. 


PUBLIC LAW 495 


Public Law 495 is almed at halting a wind- 
fall when a widow of one veteran marries 
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another veteran and on his death collects for 
her children twice the benefits, such as com- 
pensation or pension, It prohibits duplicate 
benefits. Most extreme case was that of a 
widow who married three times, each hus- 
band a veteran, and her children drew three 
allowances, based upon the deaths of three 
individuals. , 

PUBLIC LAW 496 

Public Law 496 revises the method for 

treatment of railroad corporation income re- 
sulting from discharge of indebtedness in 
receivership or bankruptcy. 

PUBLIC LAW 497 


Public Law 497 waives payment of pre- 
miums on national life insurance policies for 
veterans who become totally disabled in line 
of duty after applying for insurance and 
prior to its effective date. It applies only to 
World War It and Korean veterans. 

PUBLIC LAW 498 


This extends for 2 years payments in lieu 
of taxes on real property transferred by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to other 
Government departments. 


PUBLIC LAW 499 


Veterans with total (service-connected) 
disabilities get additional compensation for 
one to three children. Public Law 499 grants 
additional compensation of $12 monthly for 
each child of totally disabled veteran in ex- 
cess of three and of partially disabled veteran 
in lesser amount. Some 1,275,000 veterans 
will be benefited at estimated annual cost of 
$12 million. VA said no, Congress with one 
voice said yes. 


PUBLIC LAW 500 
H.R. 10777, military construction 


Public Law 600 authorizes $1.1 billion of 
construction projects for fiscal 1961 at Army, 
Navy and Air Force installations in this 
country and abroad. Fifth Army (head- 
quarters of which are in our district) gets 
$13,977,000, the greater part for housing and 
facilities at Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri. 
Authorization of over a billion dollars in 1 
year for military construction alone empha- 
sizes the high cost of defense. 


PUBLIC LAW 501 
H.R. 113, veterans 


Public Law 501, urged by all veteran organ- 
izations, prohibits the severance after Janu- 
ary 1, 1962 of a service-connected disability 
which has been in effect for 10 or more 
years, except when based on fraud. Since 
1954 VA has been conducting a comprehen- 
sive review of all service-connected cases, has 
severed 21,500, increased ratings in 9,551 
cases, decreased in 71,125 instances. Review 
will be completed next year. After that Pub- 
lic Law 501 takes over and if veteran has 
gone 10 years and there is no fraud he is 
permanently set. 


PUBLIC LAW 502 
S. 2611, Small Business Investment Act 


In 1958 Congress passed the Small Business 
Investment Act to bring equity-type capital 
and long-term credit within easier reach of 
small businesses through the formation of 
small business investment companies. Since 
that time 95 of such investment companies, 
including 2 in Metropolitan Chicago, have 
been licensed. Public Law 502 advisedly 
amends the act to remove obstacles that 
have prevented the formation of many more 
companies. Anything to strengthen the 
credit position of small business in its tough 
fight to survive is in the public interest, I 
think you will agree. 


PUBLIC LAW 503 
S. 2977, Central Bank for Cooperatives 


Public Law 503 increases from 7 to 13 the 
directors of the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives. This will give representation each of 
the 12 regional banks, the 13th director be- 


Law 504 increases the fee of a trustee 
in bankruptcy from $5 to $10 and the cost 
ae from $100 


PUBLIC LAW 505 


99-year leases, looking forward to a $7-mil- 
lion sawmill, a $150-million t, 
byproducts industries, and home construc- 
tion project. 

PUBLIC LAW 506 


Public Law 506 authorizes the lease of 
lands in the Colorado River Indian Reserva- , 
tion in Arizona pending a judicial deter-~ 
mination of just what tribes own the land. 

PUBLIC LAW 507 
H.R. 10996, certified mail 

Some 3,600,000 pieces of Government mail 
annually are sent by registered mail. Public 
Law 607 gives Federal Departments option 
of using either registered mail or certified 
mail, which costs about 36.percent less. An- 
nual saving of $774,000 is anticipated. 

PUBLIC LAW 508 
West Virginia, which the Civil War 


brought into the Union, is planning a - 
‘whooping centennial celebration in 1963. 


Public Law 508 directs the cooperation of the 
Federal Government. 


PUBLIC LAW 509 
H.R. 7681, Hoover reorganization plan 


Public Law 509, fathered by Congressman’ 


Dawson, embodies the substance of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 of the Hoover 
Commission om economy and efficiency in 
Government. It transfers certain duties rel- 
ative to forest land mineral rights from the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
PUBLIC LAW 510 


This amends an old ‘law, enacted in. 1876, 
to permit streets in the Palace of Fine Arts 
area in San Francisco to be used for park, 
recreational, and cultural Time 
brings changes and when Uncle Sam is con- 
cerned the.demand for another public law. 


PUBLIC LAW 511 


Public Law 511 gives the Secretary of the 
Navy the same authority exercised by the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of 
the Air Force in meritorious cases to cancel 
an enlisted member’s indebtedness to. the 
United States on his honorable discharge. 
Fair enough. Sailors should have the same 
treatment as soldiers and flyers, they all serve 
in the Armed Forces, 

PUBLIC LAW 512 

Surveyors made a mistake in mapping ma- 
jor highways in Alaska, so Congress had to 
pass Public Law 612 to right things. Strips 
of land totaling 14 or 15 acres are all that 
is involved. 

PUBLIC LAW 513 


Public Law 513 requires publishers of mag- 
azines enjoying second-class mail privileges 
to file sworn statements of average number 
of copies going te paid subscribers. This al- 
ways has heen réquired of publishers of 
newspapers. 

PUBLIC LAW 514 


This authorizes the sale of 22 acres of 
land to Port Hueneme in California to help 
out in its harbor development program. 
Uncle Sam acquired the entire waterfront 
in World War II. 

PUBLIC LAW 515 


Water pollution in the historic Potomac 
River here in Washington is, as elsewhere, 
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problem. Public Law 515 au- 
to District of Columbia 


PUBLIC LAW 516 


New England fishing industry is in dire 
straits due to imports of frozen fish and aged 
trawlers replacement. Public Law 
516 provides a $2.5 million program, part in 
subsidies to meet foreign ocmpetition, part 
in loans for construction of new and modern 
trawlers. 

PUBLIC LAW 517 

Our national forests are a valuable asset. 
Public Law 517 directs an administration 
of them on the basis of multiple use (recrea- 
tion, range, timber, watershed, wildlife, and 
fish) so that they best will meet the needs of 
all the American people. It also provides 
for sustained yield of products. 


PUBLIC LAW 518 
H.R. 10646, $2.5 billion in new ships 


American merchant marine has started on 
a replacement program calling for construc- 
tion of 275 new vessels at cost of $2.5 bil- 
lion under operating-differential subsidy 
contracts. Public Law 518 increases life ex- 
pectancy of vessels from 20 to 25 years. 
Reason: increased costs and depressed freight 
rates (due to worldwide excess of ocean ton- 
nage over demand) make amortization of 
construction loans under 25 years all but 
impossible. 

PUBLIC LAW 519 

Public Law 519(1) eliminates the require- 
ment that bankruptcy claims be filed under 
oath, and (2) makes a false claim not under 
oath a crime. 

PUBLIC LAW 520 

This relates only to insurance companies 
operating in the District of Columbia. It 
regulates the issuance of variable annuity 
contracts, a recent insurance innovation. 


PUBLIC LAW 521° 


Headquarters of Mount Rainier National 
Park is at Longmire, Wash., where average 
snow depth is 53 inches. Public Law 521 

the location to Ashford, near the 
Nisqually entrance, Reason: less snow, Ash- 
ford seldom having as much as 4 inches, 


PUBLIC LAW 522 


Alien employees of international organiza- 
tions are exempt from paying Federal in- 
come tax. In New York, headquarters of the 
United Nations, they are exempt from paying 
State income tax by a State law. Public 
Law 522 extends the immunity (from the 
District of Columbia income tax) to alien em- 
ployees of the Organization of American 
States, and other international organizations, 
resident in Washington. 

PUBLIC LAW 523 

Public Law 523 reflects a growing public 
awareness to the loss of important prehistoric 
sites in the construction of dams and other 
large public works. It provides for the sal- 
vage of historical and archeological data in 
advance of construction in order to preserve 
the Nation’s heritage. 

PUBLIC LAW 524 

Registration of births in the District of 

Columbia is pretty much a mess, as it was 


in Chicago until the Bureau of Vital Statis- 


tics of Cook County bent to it. Public Law 
524 gives parents in the District 3 months in 
which to report name of newborn child for 
Official recording 


PUBLIC LAWS 525, 526, 527, 528 

These (as Public Law 524) apply only to 
the District of Columbia. Congress, as you 
know, serves Washington and the District 
both as city council and State legislature. 

PUBLIC LAW 529 

Public Law 52) authorizes the construc- 
tion of a reservotr on Little River near 
Norman in Oklahoma to furnish water for 


municipal, domestic, and industrial pur- 
poses. Fourth of the population of Okla- 
homa lives within 50 miles of reservoir site 
and Tinker Air Force Base is in the area, 
Plans for the project include fish, wildlife, 
and recreational benefits, 


PUBLIC LAW 530 


Public Law 530 relates only to the District 
of Columbia and is another illustration of 
how the Congress serves the District of Co- 
lumbia as a State legislature. It (1) pro- 
vides for use of modern tables of mortality 
in connection with life insurance, and (2) 
allows policies on females to make allow- 
ances for the 3-year greater life expectancy. 
Many State legislatures already have simi- 
larly adopted recommendations of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Commission-— 


ers, 

PUBLIC LAW 531 

This establishes a Legal Aid Agenty (an- 

nual cost $75,000) to provide lawyers for in- 
digents in the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. With 7,500 poor persons annually 
without adequate representation, situation 
was so bad House Report No. 1372 termed it 
“intolerable.” Cook County for many years 
has had a public defender and staff. 

PUBLIC LAW 532 


H.R. 12117, Department of Agriculture 
appropriations 
Public Law 532 carries the appropriations 
for fiscal 1961 for the Department of Agri- 
culture. The appropriations total $1,323,- 
963,600, $17,557,590 less than the budget. 
This is for the regular activities of the 
Department only. The act also carries $1,- 
226,500,000 capital funds for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and $1,443,634,000 for re- 
imbursement for its special activities, in- 
cluding about $107 million for famine relief 
to friendly peoples and $881 million for sale 
of surplus products for foreign currencies. 
Thus the total appropriations for fiscal 1961 
for agriculture are $3,994,075,600, some $141 
million under the budget. 
PUBLIC LAW 533 


Public Law 533 saves Uncle Sam some 
money by eliminating 40 or 50 annual reports 
various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment were required to make to Congress but 
which no longer served any useful purpose 
and often were duplications. They took 
time, personnel, and money to prepare. A 
good job of housecleaning, I would say. 

PUBLIC LAW 534 


Public Law 534 designates September of 
1960 as “National Wool Month.” Wool is 
grown in every State of the Union, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. The American wool in- 
dustry, we were told, represents #5 billion a 
year measured by retail value of its products. 

PUBLIC LAW 535 


Public Law 535 makes a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $6 million for unemployment 
compensation for veterans and Federal em- 
Ployees for fiscal 1960. The demand was 
greater than anticipated—not a healthy eco- 
nomic sign. 


PUBLIC LAW 536 


In 1880 Congress authorized a harbor at 
Waukegan, 38 miles from Chicago. With the 
advent of the St. Lawrence Waterway the 
Waukegan Port Authority has ambitious 
plans for further development. Public Law 
536 helps out. It permits Federal land con- 
ditionally ceded to the city to be transferred 
to the authority. 


PUBLIC LAW 537 


Pesticide chemicals are widely used on 
fresh fruits and vegetables to cut down stag- 
gering losses due to decay in marketing. 
Public Law 537 requires the shipping con- 
tainer to declare the presence of pesticide 
chemicals, but removes the requirement that 
the declaration shall be posted when the 
fruit and vegetables are out of the container 
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and on display for retail sale. Food and 
Drug Administration, tried and true guardian 
of the public health, approved. 
PUBLIC LAW 538 
In 1897 Ford City in Pennsylvania built 
a sewer system into the Allegheny River. In 
1928 a Federal dam on the Allegheny all but 
put the sewer system out of business. Pub- 
lic Law 538 waives the statute of. limitations 
and permits Ford City to sue. 


PUBLIC LAW 539 


In 1958 Congress awarded members of the 
Lower Brule Sioux Indians $977,000 for 8,000 
acres of tribal lands, taken for construction 
ofadam. Public Law 539 protects individual 
Indians from liens for money owed the Gov- 
ernment when such would result in hard- 
ships. 

PUBLIC LAW 540 

This relieves minor members of the Otoe 
and Missouria Indian Tribes of having legal 
guardians appointed so that they can share 
in the million dollar judgment against the 
United States. Per capita share is only $581. 
Cost of guardian appointment is $250. 

PUBLIC LAW 541 


Highland Falls in New York needs a new 
cemetery to bury its dead. Public Law 541 
accommodates by permitting sale to the vil- 
lage of 8 acres of land of the Military Academy 
at West Point and across the street from 
the tank firing range used by the cadets. 


PUBLIC LAW 542 


This is stopgap legislation extending for 
another year the operation of steamship con- 
ferences with dual-rate exclusive patronage 
contracts, pending the completion of ex- 
haustive inquiries by two committees of the 
House. 

PUBLIC LAW 543 


In 1958 the Standing Rock Sioux Indian 
Tribe was awarded $5,252,000 for land taken 
over for a dam. Public Law 543 protects 
needy individual Indians from liens for 
money owing the Government. Similar to 
Public Law 539. 


PUBLIC LAW 544 


This relates to the Crow Creek Sioux 
Tribe, which received $1,395,800 for land 
taken for dam construction, and is similar to 
Public Laws 539 and 543. 


PUBLIC LAW 545 


Crowded court dockets are delaying Federal 
watershed projects for months and some- 
times years. Public Law 545 permits work 
to start on issue of court’s order without 
waiting for final adjudication and transfer 
of property. 

PUBLIC LAW 546 

Public Law 546 brings the judicial review 
provisions of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 and the Food Additives Amendment of 
1958 under the uniform provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 85-791 relating to the record on re- 
view of agency orders. 

PUBLIC LAW 547 

Public Law 547 extends from June 30, 1960, 
to August 1960, the effective date of the Hu- 
mane Slaughter Act. Reason: delay in de- 
livery of needed equipment ordered by pack- 
inghouses. 

PUBLIC LAW 548 

This authorizes the Kickapoo Indians of 
Oklahoma to use some $1,600 to their credit 
with the Government to rebuild their tribal 
community house. . 


PUBLIC LAW 549 
Public Law 549 gives to the Zia and Jemez 
Pueblo Indians, in trust, 640 acres of land 
no longer needed by the Government to add 
to their 78,371 acres in New Mexico for cattle 
operations. 
PUBLIC LAW 550 
I think this will be of interest to you, as it 
was to me. Inhabitants of the territory of 
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American Samoa are the only Americans who 
are not citizens. They are legally classified 
as American nationals. Hence they were not 
eligible for the scholarships and graduate 
fellowships of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Public Law 550 amends the Science 
Foundation Act to read: “Persons shall be 
selected for such scholarships and fellowships 
from among citizens or nationals of the 
United States.” 
PUBLIC LAW 551 


In 1958 Congress directed the Administra- 
tor of General Services to sell to Wisconsin 
the property at La Crosse formerly used as a 
rifle range. But Wisconsin doesn’t want to 
buy. So Public Law 551 repeals what Con- 
gress did in 1958. The property now probably 
will be sold to the higher bidder. 

PUBLIC LAW 552 


Public Law 552 extends for 3 years the time 
for holders of desert land entries on public 
lands in the Lower Palo Verde Mesa in Cali- 
fornia to complete reclamation and cultiva- 
tion as required by the Desert Land Act. 





Vast Southwest Water Plan Recom- 
mended by U.S. Experts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
from the Denver Post of June 26, 1960, 
entitled “Vast Southwest Water Plan 
Recommended by U.S. Experts.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vast SOUTHWEST WATER PLAN RECOMMENDED 
BY U.S. EXPrerts 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


Why not constitute the entire Southwest, 
the dryest corner of the Nation, as a sort 
of gigantic national laboratory to try out 
every means of increasing and of saving its 
water supply for its oncoming rush of people 
and general development? 

The suggestion has been made by experts 
retained by the Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources headed by Senator 
RoserT S. Kerr, of Oklahoma. 

Heading the group is Edward A. Acker- 
man, who with George O. G. Lof, of Denver, 
wrote the valuable book, “Technology in 
American Water Development.” 

Tomorrow’s water shortages will be upon 
us before we know it, and it’s time to start 


. really massive preparations to overcome 


them. 

The Southwest needs water worst and first, 
beginning now. What can be learned there, 
will help both in building a great South- 
western future, and in providing invaluable 
experience and guides for the rest of the 
Nation, so this group says. 

By the year 2000—only 40 years from 
now-—the United States must find water to 
supply twice as many people as now, people 
living on a scale that will demand much more 
than twice as much water. 

And water is the one indispensable re- 
source to support such a civilization. Where 
is ours to come from? 

The authors say that the Southwest, as 
conceived by them, will in 40 years have a 
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fourth of the Nation’s population in about 
88 percent of the area of the 48 original 
States; but that its basic. water supply is 
only 14 percent of the national supply. 

If its hopes of development aré to be 
realized, it’s got to find more somewhere, or 
explore every way to save this priceless re- 
source, perhaps both. 

Their Southwest consists of nine States 
from California on the west to Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas on the east. It includes 
the Colorado Basin States, save for Wyo- 
ming. 

By the 1960 census this group has 34.6 
million people or 19 percent. of the national 
total. In 40 years it will have perhaps 80 
million. Where is the water to come from? 

The writers say that the national task of 
supplying and saving water will constitute 
the most complex and gigantic task of inter- 


nal improvement that the Nation has ever, 


faced. 
It will dwarf such undertakings as the 
present $40 billion national highway pro- 


gram. 

And incidentally, they point out that wa- 
ter development is at least as vital as road 
development, although it has received much 
less national attention. 

Providing water for the long future will 


require such an immense body of advance . 


planning and programing, that we ought to 
get started now. 

One big job will be to determine what we 
want water to do, and what are the national 
and regional priorities as between uses? 

In other words, we need the national water 
policy which everyone has declared impera- 
tive for years, but which we’ve never even 
approached, because “we never miss the water 
until the well runs dry.” 

One early goal ought to be to determine 
what land we shall need now for future reser- 
voirs, and to set it aside now so that when 
we need it, it won’t be covered with billions 
of dollars worth of improvements, and so out 
of reach. 

All this comes under the head of planning, 
Next will come development, which the au- 
thors don’t see as a Federal task alone. 

They see the Federal Government as a 
coordinator and catalyzer, but not as the 
sole builder. They suggest participation by 
regional and local people, public and private; 
and think the Federal Government might 
well induce action by offering loans and 
grants-in-aid for federally approved projects. 

They point to the present antipollution 
program as a model, by which Federal grants 
are given communities to build sewage works. 

Every local sewage facility helps purify the 
water supply of a whole basin, they note; and 
every locai supply project would help with 
the water supply of a region. 

Finally, when it comes to operation, they 
envisage computer-operated control systems 
to see that every drop of water goes where 
most needed. 

This would be like the water-control sys- 
tems inaugurated in the TVA, but so complex 
that any present system would be a baby 
beside them. 

If the Southwest with its pressing water 
needs were to be chosen as the first area for 
such complete water development and con- 
trol, the first step would be to ask the States 
to set up water models of their. prospective 
need right up to A.D. 2000. 

Second, “prognostic hydrology” would be 
put to work to ascertain the total possible 
supply from all sources. 

These patterns would then be matched 
and from the matching could be planned 
further development such as the design of 
new facilities, and future construction big 
enough to provide “scale economy.” 

One vital suggestion is that the program 
be authorized far enough in advance, with 
Federal and State appropriations, so that 
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work could proceed by decades rather than 
years. ; 


present West- 

ern priority systems; tna there’s little uni- 

form legal treatment of groundwater and 
atmospheric water. 

Specifically the southwestern. program 

would: 
Estimate future water supply by better 
powerful 


Locate ground waters, which in many areas 
total more than all surface supplies. 

Seed the clouds consistently and region- 
wide. The authors figure this might possibly 
increase Western precipitation by 40 million 
acre-feet yearly, runoff by 15 millions. 

Other means of enhancing supply would 
include: : 

Forest planning to keep more snow on the 
ground. 

Desalting brackish water. 


Averting pollution. 

Cleansing and reusing polluted water. 

Suppressing waste, as by recycling, cutting 
down evaporation—which alone costs the 
Southwest 10 million acre-feet yearly—by 
a water-wasting weeds, by lining 

canals against seepage, by thriftier irrigation 
practice, and by applying water -to its high- 
est uses, 

Dr. Donald Patton, who aided in this study, 
suggests that atomic energy can play a part 
in rapid and cheap development of water 
facilities as yet undreamed of, such as dig- 
ging 


silt out of silted-up reservoirs, making them 
useful for many more years. 





“My True Security—The American 
Way”—Essay by Miss Sunny Ustrich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I'am very 
proud of the achievements of a 17-year- 
old girl, Miss Sunny Ustrich from Holly- 
wood High School of Hollywood, Calif., 
who was awarded second place in a na- 
tionwide essay contest sponsored by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 





Her essay on “My True Security—The 


American Way” was selected as first- 
place winner in the State of California, 
thereby entitling her to enter the na- 
tional competition. As one of the three 
national winners, Miss Ustrich received 
a scholarship to the college of her choice. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues this prize-winning and timely 
essay, as I know it will be a rewarding ex- 
perience for them to share the sober 
thoughts of this outstanding young citi- 
zen. 
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Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include this excellent 
essay which Miss Ustrich has written in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

My True Securrry—Tue American Wary 

(By Sunny Ustrich) 


As Mr. Average American looks about the 
dinner table, he smiles with satisfaction. 
He is proud that he can provide his lovely 
wife and rosy children with nourishing food 
and can shelter them in a comfortable home. 
The satisfaction that he derives is from the 
security that he feels. This material wealth 
is not the root of his security but a mere 
symbol of it. If tomorrow Mr. A. American 
were to lose his job, he might lose all those 
possessions. Yet his security stems from the 
fact that as long as he uses his own initiative, 
he has the chance to regain all he has lost 
and more. Failure simply means that he 
must try harder, not that his life is at an 
end because of one misfortune. 

In this country, and in many others, the 
state attempts to aid people whom misfor- 
tune has robbed of security. Yet, no one is 
secure who depends on others. True security 
lies not in the hands of a national govern- 
ment but in the hands of the individual 
himself. In a nation governed under a 
Communist system, people need not worry 
what .jobs they will hold, where they will 
live, what way of life they will lead. Every- 
thing is planned for them by their govern- 
ment. This is termed “security.” Yet the 
moment that government is weakened, their 
so-called security is weakened also. They 
are a flock of sheep without a shepherd; their 
lives are without meaning, purpose, or direc- 
tion. They search for guidance in others, 
for they have never had occasion to make 
their own decisions. If no leader is found, 
existing order crumbles, and chaos reigns. 
Was this group ever really secure? 

In this land of freedom, man is taught to 
look for guidance and counsel in our Gov- 
ernment, but never to be dependent upon it. 
The function of the Government is to formu- 
late rules and maintain order to protect man 
from his neighbors in, his legitimate search 
for fulfillment of his aspirations. Ours is 
@ government by the™“people; therefore the 
people, not the Government provide their 
own security. One’s job, one’s home, one’s 
way of life are his own to choose, Our sys- 
tem of economics, capitalism, provides the 
incentive, but man himself must provide the 
initiative. Opportunity is offered to all those 
willing to take advantage of it. If our Gov- 
ernment were destroyed, man could rebuild 
it, for he knows how to work, to get ahead, 
to live. He has developed a faith in himself. 
He knows that dependency upon others is 
the opposite of security. The key to security 
is self-reliance. 

Numerous wars have been fought to pre- 
serve man’s freedoms—his right to be inde- 
pendent, to make decisions for himself, to 
be able to take advantage of opportunities. 
Would people now lose their integrity for this 
false security which would make them de- 
pendents and slaves of another’s whims? 
Security would then mean submission. 
Man must continue’ to strive for better 
things, or this world will become a beehive 
with a queen who rules a mass of workers, 
who are born, perform their functions, and 
die. There is more to life than that. No 
matter how kindly the shepherd; man is not 
a sheep to be herded from pasture to pasture, 
but an individual in whom burns the spirit 
of adventure. His destiny must be his own. 
As was stated by William Hazlitt, the early 


hands of others?" ‘You alone can provide 
_ security, for your true security is your- 
self. 
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Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
by me on the retirement from the Senate 
of the Honorable JosrpH C, O’MAHONEY, 
of Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS ON THE RE- 
TIREMENT OF HON. JOSEPH O’MAHONEY, OF 
WYOMING 


I wish to join the great number of friends 
of Senator O’Manoney in expressing senti- 
ments of regret that he is leaving the Senate. 
As one of its ablest members, his rugged in- 
dividualism, initiative, and perseverance 
have made him outstanding. Outspoken in 
his dedication to the Constitution, in his 
alinement with proponents of economic free- 
dom, and devotion to the development of 
the West, he is most highly respected by his 
fellow Senators. His eloquence and great 
independence in all fields from antitrust to 
military affairs, from matters effecting the 
Department of Interior to atomic energy 
have added to his prestige. 


_Jor O’Manoney is a leader, advocate, and 
originator. He is a realist. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
made an indelible impression on me in early 
1937 when I, as a Member of the House, 
would come to the Senate to listen to the 
debate on the Supreme Court “packing” 
pian. He was a bulwark of strength and 
principle in the great fight to maintain our 
Court as an independent judicial body. 

It is through our common interest in the 
field of constitutional law and antitrust leg- 
islation that I have gotten to know Mr. 
O’MAHONEY very well. It has been a privi- 
lege to be with him on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. During our close association on that 
committee, I have observed his keen insight 
into constitutional problems, his dauntless 
courage and determination to prevent any 
threat to constitutional rights, and his cour- 
age of conviction. His opposition to the 
drafting of labor in World War II, and as- 
sertion of the constitutional principles at 
stake in the Strauss nomination are indica- 
tions of his deep conviction and coura- 
geous vigor in defense of the Constitution. 

Guided by patriotism and welfare of the 
country, he has done all in his power to pro- 
tect the American system. He believes in 
fairplay and competition. He has been 
forceful in attacking monopolies and con- 
centrations of economic power. He has been 
outspoken against the power of monopoly 
in controlling the economic lives of working 
people, white-collar people, and small busi- 
ness le. He has been an ardent sup- 
porter of antitrust legislation. 

He has been industrious in his endeavors 
to help the West. He has been successful 
in his battle for the development of the 
West’s natural resources. In conservation 
he has worked to aid mining, water develop- 
ment, and land reclamation. 

Although he,,comes from a State with a 
small population, through his talent, inte- 
Brity, and keen intelligence, his reputation 
has spread beyond the boundaries of his 
State, beyond the boundaries of the West, 
and over the entire country. His grasp of 
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national problems and relentless efforts to 
solve them have made America a stronger 
and better place to live. 


I regret to see him leave the Senate. I 
realize, though, that he is taking the right 
road. He knows in his own heart what is 
best or he would not have made the deci- 
sion. As a great students of history, he 
himself will now go down in history as one 
of the outstanding Senators of our time. I 
wish for him and for his loved ones many 
more years of good health, great happiness, 
and success. 


Governor Rockefeller Suggests Means To 
Promote Freedom at Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend to the attention 
of every thoughtful American citizen a 
recent address by Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, of New York. He is deeply con- 
cerned over the present state and 
strength of freedom in the world and 
has made a number of specific proposals 
in this field. 


To increase the efficiency of our own 
Government, Governor Rockefeller rec- 
ommends a thought-provoking scheme of 
government and military reorganization. 
To strengthen the forces and resources 
of the whole free world, Governor Rocke- 
feller suggests regional confederations 
that can multiply national potentialities. 

The Governor of New York State is, as 
he points out himself, “an elected offi- 
cial responsible for the safety and well- 
being of more than 16.5 million citizens 
of the greatest State in the Union.” He 
has served the Federal Government un- 
der Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations, in Washington and abroad. 
As Chairman of President Eisenhower’s 
Committee on Government Organization, 
he has had unrivaled opportunity to ob- 
serve any weaknesses in US. policy- 
making. I believe that his bold, imagi- 
native, and far-sighted proposals merit 
serious consideration all over the coun- 
try. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his address before the 
Rotary Club of Binghamton, N.Y., be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Text OF AN ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR ROCKE- 
FELLER PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT LUNCH- 
EON SPONSORED BY BINGHAMTON ROTARY 
Cius, ARLINGTON HoTEL, BINGHAMTON, 
N.Y., Turespay, JUNE 21, 1960 
I thank you warmly for the privilege of 

this occasion. I wish to try to repay your 
kindness and hospitality with more than 
casual acknowledgment: And I hope to do 
so by speaking to you of some of the things 
most seriously upon my mind in these most 
serious times—in the Nation, through the 
world, and for the future. 

I am deeply disturbed by the present state 
and strength of freedom in the world, as well 
as the security of our own country. I know 
these matters and their true appraisal must 
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concern you, as individual citizens and 
thoughtful Americans, and as members of a 
great international organization dedicated 
to fostering world understanding in no less 
than 116 nations. I personally feel this deep 
concern as a father and a grandfather who 
cares, like each of you, about the kind of 
world our children and their children will 
inherit and inhabit. I also happen to be 
an elected official ‘responsible for the safety 
and well-being of more than 16.5 million 
citizens of the greatest State of the Union. 
My concern, therefore, is official as well as 
personal. 

The facts before us permit no one to be 
either serene or complacent. For the fate 
of our freedom—yours and mine and Amer- 
ica’s—is decisively affected by the fate of 
freedom in the world at large. 

Everywhere we look across this world in 
which we live, the forces of freedom are under 
siege and in danger. 

It is so in Cuba, just 90 miles from the 
American mainland—and it is so in Japan, 
on the far side of the globe. It is so in those 
divided nations whose internal borders are 
among the most cruel scars of the cold war: 
Germany, Korea, Vietnam. It is so with a 
country. whose whole conduct can bend be- 
fore Communist pressure—as with Japan; or 
with a. city whose very life must suffer Soviet 
threat—as with Berlin. 

The forces of freedom, in short, are in 
historic trouble. 

We, as Americans, cannot waste time mere- 
ly lamenting this fact. Nor must time be 
wasted in confusing or exploiting the fact 
for partisan purposes in domestic politics. 
The great question is: What can we do about 
it? : 

I say that there is 4 great deal that we 
Americans can do about it—and we can do 
it with greatness. 

We. can make freedom a dynamic and Iirre- 
sistible force throughout the world. 

Before we talk about “we,” the Nation, 
let us talk specifically about “we,” .the in- 
dividual citizens, such as youand I. We in- 
dividual Americans are not helplessly remote 
from the arenas where great problems and 
great perils must be met. I can demonstrate 
this simply and concretely to you. 

Only 4 days ago, the controlling majority 
in the U.S. House of Representatives at- 
tacked the mutual security appropriation as 
if wielding.an ax. By the time the ax had 
finished its indelicate surgery, the money 
available in fiseal 1961 for strengthening our 
allies, along all the frontiers of freedom, had 
been slashed by $590 million. 

I am pleased and proud that an even more 
drastic cut was prevented by the leadership 
of an upstate New York Congressman, JoHNn 
Taber, at the head of a coalition largely of 
Republicans. We can thank him and them. 

But we cannot afford the damage that was 
done. The mutual security appropriation is 
now before the Senate. I strongly urge you 
to wire or write your Senators immediately 
to support vigorously the restoration by the 
Senate of the House cuts—to restore the full 
amount requested by President Eisenhower. 
The restoration of these cuts is vital to the 
strengthening of the forces of freedom. This 
is a vital task in which each one of you can 
help. 

Action in this area, however, is essentially a 
holding action. If freedom is really to be- 
come a dynamic and irresistible force in 
the world, free men and free nations must 
join together in a truly great design—a 
design to assure that our deepest spiritual 
and political values shall live and thrive. 

Where do we begin on this great design? 
Very simply, it seems to me that we have 
to start with the problem of organization, 
This means political organization in the 
most full and creative sense. It means 
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organization of our own Government. And 
it means organization of a host of free 
nations. 

Two great and explicit challenges and needs 
are involved: 


First, we must give to thé Government _ 


of the United States a structure so co- 
hesive, so efficient, so strong that it can 
both inspire and execute the policies and 

necessary in a world of revolu- 
tionary change. 

Second, we must lead and encourage the 
free nations to develop and deepen. their 
bonds with one another so that regional al- 
liances can grow into working confedera~ 
tions. 


I am s now of historic steps, of 


giant strides to be made both within our own. 


Government and among the governments of 
all freedom-loving peoples. They are realis- 
tic. and practical steps. 

Let us look at both areas of action. There 
is nothing new about efforts to improve the 
organization of the Federal Government. 
Two Hoover Commissions studied aspects of 
this need at length, and they achieved im- 
portant reforms during the Truman and 
Bisenhower administrations. 

I was intimately concerned with the sub- 
ject for 5 years as chairman of Pre. ent 
Eisenhower’s Committee on Governmen Or- 
ganization. In addition, I participated in 
the last two reorganizations of the De! ense 
Department. 

Spurred by ever-changing world condi- 
tions, a Senate subcommittee under Senator 
JacKson, of. Washington, is now investigating 
the policymaking machinery of our National 
Government. 


The significant fact. today is the growing 
public. awareness of the urgency of getting 
major improvements made—and made fast— 
mm this area. For we have lately faced plain 
and serious evidence of the inadequacy of 
our Government machinery. We have seen 
this with the unfortunate U-2 incident. 
We have seen this with the unhappy fate of 
the President’s plans to visit Japan. Both 
occurrences have warned us that there is 
something seriously wrong with the working 
of the decisionmaking processes of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Deeply as we may regret these facts, we 
Pte a I A I 
eoncern that they have :provoked.. This con- 
cern encourages me to believe that important 
reform can now be achieved—and I am con- 
fident that.a great deal of such reform will 
have the full support of the President. 

I feel deeply, therefore, that the Congress 
should make Government reor- 
ganization its first order of business in the 
next session. For the blunt truth is that 
the present structure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is simply not properly geared. to 
support the President in developing and ex- 
ecuting policy, thoughtfully and purpose- 
fully, in the complex areas of national 
security and foreign affairs. _ - 

This governmental structure moves slowly, 
even sluggishly, to meet a world of swift- 
moving change. It tends to be stiff and 
static when it should be quick, alert, and 
creative. 

If any citizen for example, that 
our Department of State exercises sole and 
supreme authority in the operation of our 
foreign policy, this ci¥izen is. very much 
mistaken. The defining and operating of 
pence orn phere ite. nape pen aha 

tal departments. cies—State, 


and direct the of long-range pur- 
poses, the policies toward them, 

coordinated “needed to execute 
ee 


Defense sh: be given ful? 
authority over all military research, develop- 
ment, and procurement. 


Sita 


pore ase 


“~ 
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neither a dream nor an abstraction. It 
simply suggests the logical and inevitable 
next step in the history of free nations. 

We must face the fact that we have 
reached a point in history at which the 
Nation-State, standing alone, is becoming as 
obsolete as the city-state of ancient Greece 
or medieval Europe. No nation today, large 
or small, can meet the needs of its people 
or insure their security from within its own 
borders alone. We have already seen the 
peril of allowing Communist imperialism 
to pick off, one by one, the free nations 
standing in its path of aggression. We can 
see that the pattern of relationship between 
America and these other free nations must 
be something deeper and broader than a 
series of military alliances and bilateral 
treaties. _There must be more lasting and 
rational political structure to these relation- 
ships. 

Furthermore, we know in the economic 
realm that we cannot indefinitely treat or 
support the many needy free nations as 
dependents upon America. Rather must we 
help them to evolve political and economic 
structures that sustain their own unity, 
cooperation, prosperity and strength. 

Our great task, then, is to help build these 
structures, so that the forces of democracy 
throughout the world can be strong and 
purposeful, dynamic .and confident. We 
must be concerned primarily with political 
associations, As the political structures are 
sound—and only thus— the strength needed 
for common effort and common defense will 
follow. i 

We are not and cannot be striving merely 
to meet crises on a sporadic basis—but striv- 
ing to serve the needs and aspirations of free 
peoples everywhere,on a continuing basis. 
We are not trying merely to baffie enemies 
of freedom. We are trying to build free- 
dom itself—by building the structures in 
which it can live and thrive. These are the 
ideas and purposes beneath the regional 
concept of confederation. 

The outlines of confederation are already 
present throughout the world. They exist in 
the Organization of American States, in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, in the 
Inner Six and Outer Seven of European trade, 
and other like associations. These can be 
starting points for the work ahead of us. 

This work of moving toward confederation 
does not involve any superstates. Nor does 
it subtract from or conflict with the author- 
ity of the United Nations. Quite the con- 
trary: Article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter specifically makes provision for regional 
associations, and the growth of these asso- 
ciations, would, in fact, add immeasurably 
to the strength of the United Nations. 

The whole spirit and concept of confedera- 
tion would be gradual and evolutionary. It 
provides occasion for firmer bonds between 
nations, joined in common effort on any level 
of national life—whether it be social, eco- 
momic, or monetary;. juridical, cultural, or 
military. Thus the principles of confedera- 
tion can be applied at whatever level the 
‘parties agree to be in their mutual interest. 

Let me try to put the idea of confedeéra- 
tion into clear focus by proposing specific 
confederations and the great tasks they 
would accomplish: 

(1) A North Atlantic Confederation. 
What would this confederation actually do? 
It would strive to tighten all political, eco- 
nomic, military, 


ween the Inner Six and the Outer Seven. 
It would be dedicated to the ultimate 
achievement of free competition and free 
throughout its area. It would work 
greater unity of armed forces—a 

ty that, as it grew, America could recog- 
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nize by placing nuclear weapons under the 
command of NATO. 

It would share among the prosperous 
Western nations the burden now falling 
largely upon America to bring economic as- 
sistance and technical training to underde- 
veloped areas—and it would inspire this es- 
sential help to be given as a joint under- 
taking. 

It would work toward a single Western 
plan for enforcible programs of disar- 
mament to be negotiated with the Soviet 
Union—rathtr than allow the Soviets to con- 
front and exploit a variety of divergent West- 
ern programs as they do today. 

Finally, it would be a confederation so 
strong and so confident as to be ever ready 
to enlarge its numbers to include any of the 
Soviet-controlled satellites wanting to break 
away from the Soviet system and to join a 
union of free nations clearly capable of de- 
fending themselves. 

(2) A Western Hemisphere Confederation. 
What would this confederation do? It would 
give hope and help to the peoples of Latin 
America who today are the world’s most 
rapidly growing population. It would make 
possible a kind of Marshall plan for Latin 
America that would work toward long-range 
industrial development and a hemisphere 
free-trade area, allowing a free flow of men 
and goods and money from Point Barrow to 
Tierra del Fuego. In my opinion, only ac- 
tion of this scope can check antidemocratic 
forces, spurred on by Communist influences 
from abroad, as are so evident in Cuba today. 

It would join efforts everywhere to make 
the land serve the people, by supporting 
land reform wherever necessary and by fos- 
tering so great a joint project as an East 
Andes Development Authority. Such an au- 
thority could open up the fertile soils and 
abundant power along this great frontier 
reaching from Caribbean shores 3,000 miles 
southward through the heart of the conti- 
nent. 

It would inspire progressive social action 
on a broad front. It would quicken the 
growth of universities. It would encourage 
scientific research and development. And it 
would tackle such urgent social problems as 
the need to finance, through a hemispheric 
credit mechanism akin to FHA, a massive 
program of low-cost housing in the fast- 
growing metropolitan centers of the hemi- 
sphere. 

(3) An African Confederation. What 
would this conference actually do? To 
begin with, it would respect and echo the 
spirit of African unity already voiced by 
African leaders who are themselves impatient 
with old forms:of nationalism that have no 
real roots in Africa. 

With the cooperation of the North Atlantic 
Confederation, it would then begin with the 
most urgent task before the newly free Afri- 
can peoples, that of providing skills and 
training to millions just learning to govern 
themselves and to direct their own econ- 
omies. 

It would establish specific institutes of 
training in these subjects, from civil admin-~- 
istration and auditing to telephone com- 
munication and roadbuilding. These insti- 
tutes could largely be financed by the com- 
bined resources from public and private 
sources. 

These, then, are some concrete examples 
of work to be done. The challenges are no 
less great in the Middle East and the Far 
East, Here, too, the rewards of working con- 
federations can be enormous—for the cause 
of freedom. Ultimately, effective confedera- 
tion can mean the proving that freedom can 
work—and that the needs and aspirations 
of free peoples everywhere can be met by 
bold and imaginative leadership of the free 
world. 

This is a cause to challenge the greatness 
of America—to stir its people—to inspire its 
leaders. 
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This is a time in history when the skeptics 
and the cynics must not be allowed to make 
us shy from great endeavor, boldly conceived 
and bravely executed. Nor can we be turned 
aside by oversimplified warnings in terms 
of costs and expenses—warnings that, while 

to be realistic, take little account 
of the facts. 

We must remember the basic truth that 
only as the free nations of the world share 
in growth and strength can they share cost. 
Only as world productivity expands can the 
free peoples find a more sound and just 
source of help than the income of the indi- 
vidual American taxpayer. Only as the 
American economy grows in size and 
strength can it fulfill the opportunities of 
freedom and meet the challenge of com- 
munism. And this growth of ours can come 
only in a world whose productivity is speed- 
ing and whose economy is expanding. 

The practical and the ideal are thus not 
at odds with one another. They are one and 
the same. And they must join to do what 
is more than desirable—they must do what 
is utterly and vitally necessary for the sur- 
vival of freedom. We can hope to do this 
only with political structures in the world 
that can give both form and force to the 
principles of human dignity and individual 
worth. 

What must be proven is that free citizens 
and free nations have the will and the wis- 
dom to be as creative in this 20th century as 
our own American Founding Fathers were 
in the 18th century. Then freedom on this 
continent was at stake. Today it is freedom 
throughout the world. And the size of our 
designs and our purposes must match the 
size of the perils that challenge us. 

I am confident that we can—as we must— 
build on this scale of greatness. I deeply 
believe in particular that the youth of 
America are ready and eager for the great 
adventure that can lie ahead. Let us begin 
this adventure by building those political 
structures throughout the world which will 
enable free peoples to live in peace and 
know justice. Let us begin it with the zeal 
and courage of our forefathers. 

We have nothing to lose but our fears, 
We have the future of freedom to win. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago the Congress adopted a resolution 
calling upon the President to proclaim 
“Captive Nations Weeks.” ‘This was done 
and the proclamation has been renewed 
this year. In the week of July 17, 1960, 
we will again observe Captive Nations 
Week. 

The Soviet Union, whose fondness for 
branding other nations as imperialists 
represents the depths of hypocrisy and 
deceit, has forcibly thrust its evil Com- 
munist doctriné upon more than 20 na- 
tions throughout the world. It has sub- 
jugated these nations by force and sub- 
version and created a Communist empire 
of nations which are, in truth, captives. 
We think of the fate of Hungary, Poland, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, the Baltic 
States, Bulgaria, and many more. 

If these captive nations could choose, 
they would choose independence and 
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freedom rather than Communist subju- 
gation. For no nation has ever freely 
chosen communism. Who would prefer 
bondage to freedom? This evil system 
has gained power only by violence, sub- 
version, deceit, and force. 

We in the United States are well aware 
of the sentiments of these captive peo- 
ples. We understand and support their 
aspirations for liberty and independence. 
We know that so long as any nation is 
oppressed and subjugated, no nations can 
be entirely free. 

The captive nations resolution last 
year caused great consternation in the 
Soviet Union for it struck an area which 
the Communists anxiously desire to keep 
submerged. They know the captive na- 
tions represent a major weakness in the 
Communist system. Instead of the great 
monolithic system which the Communists 
pretend exists, the Communist empire is 
held together by chains. 

We have faith that the desire for free- 
dom and independence will not remain 
suppressed indefinitely by brute force. 
The United States supports the cause of 
freedom everywhere and the right of self- 
determination for all peoples. We look 
forward with hope to the day when these 
noble principles will again prevail in the 
captive nations of the world. 





Captive Nations Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdaz, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, by resolu- 
tion of this Congress, and by proclama- 
tion of the President, July 17-23 is Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

This solemn occasion is a truly his- 
toric one. The value and impact of the 
resolution was clearly demonstrated last 
July, when, as we recall, its passage 
evoked an explosive and vituperative re- 
action from Nikita Khrushchev. 

The forthcoming observance will poig- 
nantly portray to the Nation as well as 
to the world, the plight of the nations 
who live in Soviet captivity. These na- 
tions, let us recall, do not just exist.out- 
side of the Soviet Union, where the heavy 
hand of Russia systematically exploits 
the resources and relentlessly treads 
upon the liberties of the valiant peoples 
of central Europe. The U.S.S.R. itself 
is built upon the captivity of 100 million 
non-Russian people who endure, in secret 
rebellion, the excesses of the Soviet 
Empire. 

Let us remember that, despite the 
tactics of the police state, and despite 
merciless attempts at russification, these 
peoples also struggle to retain the ves- 
tiges of their national identity. - Brute 
force, which has achieved a surface 
unity, has at the same time only 
strengthened the will of the people for 
self-determination and freedom. 

The depth of the desire for liberty was 
tragically demonstrated by the revolts in 
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Poland and the bloodbath of Hungary. 
The people of the Seeman nations have 
never accepted the Soviet tyranny, nor 
have they forgotten the priceless freedom 
that once, however briefly, was theirs. 

I anticipate that the week of July 17 
will bring demonstrations, rallies, and 
parades throughout the Nation. By 
these observances Americans will give 
heart and courage to the peoples in cap- 
tivity and will remind the world, as well 
as their oppressors, that we have for- 
gotten their suffering no more than they 


have forgotten their precious dream of 


freedom. 

When President Eisenhower issued the 
captive nations proclamation, ‘he stated 
that such observances shall take place 
each year “until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world.” Let us hope and pray that, 
with God’s help, we shall soon see the day 
when the need for a Captive Nations 
Week exists no more, 





Our Region Needs Debate on Water 
Problems, Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
from the Denver Post of June 26, 1960, 
entitled “Our Region Needs Debate on 
Water Problems, Too.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our REGION NEEDS DEBATE ON WATER 
PROBLEMS, TOO 

The Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources has not completely sifted 
the millions of words of expert and ama- 
teur testimony it has taken this past year. 

But one fact has already become apparent, 
as the adjoining article indjcates. 

What the committee calls the “South- 
west” water region of the country, which 
includes Colorado and the vast area served 
by the Colorado River, is on its way to be- 
coming the “water crisis” area of the Nation 
in the next 40 years. 

Here are the challenging figures: 

Today this nine-State region (Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah) has a 
population of roughly 30 million. Its water 
use, including farm irrigation, averages out 
to about 2,475 gallons per person per day. 

This current level of water use is supplied 
primarily from surface runoff water in our 
rivers and streams. The region has less of 
such runoff than any other in the country. 

For the area as a whole this supply can 
be estimated at anywhere from 196 down 
to 120 million acre-feet per year, depending 
on whether you look at the best years or the 
poorest. The average has been as low as 
120 million acre-feet in drought periods. 

Now, taking the Bureau of the Census 
high-range population projections for the 
same region, we can expect about 89 million 
people. by the year 2000. California and 








southern Arizona are expected to be one of 
the great urban areas of the Nation. 


This is substantially -more than our “best . 


years” average supply, and almsot twice the 


for method of water and 
velopment to achieve that lower per capita 
use supply. Some of the are 
listed in the adjoining article, 


These water figures must force the lead- 
ers of our area to ask themselves hard ques-. 
tions, many of them going against the grain 
of regional tradition and sentiment. 

For example, is the day already here when 
we can no longer afford the use of an acre- 
foot of water for farm irrigation because 
growing cities and industries need it more, 
and will yield more over-all economic growth 
to the region? 


Can we ever again afford to useé-a-good—_ 


reservoir site for a development, 
say power alone, or city water supply alone? 

Can western water law, based on the first~- 
come, first-served principle of ownership, 
continue to be the framework for our water 
development when, as a region, we can see 
shortages that will affect great communities 
so clearly ahead ?. 

Can any force except the Federal Govern: 
ment coordinate and push the comprehen 
sive and extremely expensive programs 
development that the experts tell us will be 
not just desirable but essential? 

TNS re Oe ee ee eee 
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@ long time. It’s probably within your life- 
time and certainly within that of your 
children. 

If we now need a great national debate 
on foreign policy and purpose, as our best 
thinkers are urging, clearly, too, within our 
region we must embark on serious and or- 
ganized public discussion of resources prob- 

water. 


the great national 


turn out to be, is in danger of becoming 
increasingly ineffective. 





Hon. Tom Martin, of Iowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
by me on the retiremént from the Senate 
of the Honorable Tuos, E. Martin, of 
Iowa. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS ON THE 
RETIREMENT OF Hon. ToM MARTIN, OF IOWA 

I wish to join with my colleagues in the 
Senate and House of Representatives in ex- 
pressing regret that my friend, Tom Martin, 
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is retiring from the Senate this year. Spe- 
ee ee 


He is a man of courage, integrity, and un- 

derstanding. A good and solid citizen with 
human sympathy, he has served exceedingly 
well the people of America and his constitu- 
ents in Iowa. The people of Iowa whom he 
has represented for 22 years, as well as his 
fellow Members of Congress, will miss his 
honorable and constructive service. 
- "Tom Martin has left an indelible imprint 
on the destiny of the Nation. Modest, firm, 
and skillful, he has been faithful in his 
devotion to Congress. He typifies the public 
servant who comes to Congress and dili- 
gently attends to business without seeking 
publicity or headlines. He has worked un- 
tiringly to protect the liberties of our Na- 
tion. 

As he retires to private life, he carries with 
him the continuing admiration and affection 
of his colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
I fully understand and respect his desire to 
return to private life after so many years of 
dedicated public service. He has earned the 
best of everything. I wish for him and. for 
his loved ones many more years of good 
health, great happiness and success. 





Open Land for Metropolitan Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the pre- 
liminary results of the 1960 national 
census indicate that about 80 percent of 
our Nation’s population growth is. con- 
centrated in metropolitan areas. And, 
already, nearly two-thirds of our people 
reside in these huge and spreading 
urban-suburban complexes. 

Moreover, all the evidence points to 
an increased trend in this direction— 
bringing all of us inevitably closer to the 
day when we shall be overwhelmed by 
the multitude of unsolved problems aris- 
ing from metropolitan living, unless im- 
mediate and well-coordinated action is 
taken. 

Mass trapsportation, slum clearance, 
urban renewal, highways, water re- 
sources, and air pollution—these are 
among the better known challenges fac- 
ing the governing bodies at local, county, 
State, and Federal levels with jurisdic- 
tion over metropolitan areas. 

There is another problem, however— 
directly related to all the others—which 
is rapidly reaching the critical stage. 
This is the need to preserve and develop 
what remains of the open land in metro- 
politan regions, in order that present and 
future needs for the economic, recrea- 
tional and social resources of open space 
may be met. 

The Regional Plan Association, a pri- 
vate and nonprofit group which has 
worked effectively to alert the New York- 

metropolitan 





New Jersey-Connecticut 

area to the need for cooperative plan- 
ning and action in many of these fields, 
recently published a report on the need 
to save our open land. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a news story from 
the New York Times which describes the 
association’s report and recommenda- 
tions together with an editorial from the 
Newark Evening News which clearly and 
forcefully points up the issues at stake. 

The article and editorial follow: 


[From the New York Times, June 30, 1960] 


REGION Gets PLEA FoR UNUSED LAND—PLAN 
Grove Bins Counties Save 220. Square 
MILES 

(By John C. Devlin) 


Conservationists, alarmed by the increas- 
ing roar of bulldozers, pleaded yesterday for 
a campaign to set aside 220 square miles of 
open land in the New York metropolitan 
area for the good of this generation and 
future ones. 

A report by the Regional Plan Association 
supported by leading conservation groups, 
said “unbridled metropolitan expansion” was 
the crux of the problem. 

The report, which included 140 photo- 
graphs of existing natural assets, said that 
proper planning and land acquisition was 
needed not only for the economic and emo- 
tional health of the area, but also as an aid 
to flood control and the protection of water 
resources to meet the demands of 
an exploding population. 

The specific locations of the tracts recom- 
mended for acquisition were not identified 
in order to prevent speculators from buying 
them. 

However, included are 30 tracts of less than 
100 acres and three with more than 5,000 
acres. Most of them—104—fall in the 100- 
to-299-acre category. It was recommended 
that 20,000 more acres outside the New York 
region also be acquired. 

The report—the third or fourth to be made 
by the association—is only a survey. Recom- 
mendation to municipalities, counties, the 
three States affected and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will be contained in a final report 
to be published later. 

The survey, entitled “Nature in the 
Metropolis,” was prepared by Dr. William A. 
Niering, an ecologist and associate profes- 
sor of botany at Connecticut College, New 
London. 

It was released by Griffith B. Harris, First 
Selectman of Greenwich, Conn., and Otto L. 
Nelson, vice president of the Regional Plan 
Association, and cochairman of its park, 
recreation, and open space project, which is 
sponsoring the series. 

The association is nonprofit. Thirty 
years has provided leadership in the coordi- 
nation of the devélopment of the region and 
in the encouragement of county and muni- 
cipal planning. It works in cooperation 
with the metropolitan regional council, an 
informal voluntary forum of the chief execu- 
tives of the region’s counties, cities, and 
towns. 

POPULATION CREATES PROBLEM 


Mr. Harris said the essence of the problem 
was that the 7,000 square miles in the region 
was only 25 percent developed today but that 
it faced “unprecedented” developments as 
the population rose. The tri-State metro- 
politan region, while now having & popula- 
tion of 16 million people, is expected to en- 
compass 8 million more persons within the 
next 25 years. 

This region extends roughly 50 miles from 
New York City and embraces 22 counties, 
principally in North Jersey and in the lower 
Hudson Valley area. It also includes Fair- 
field County in southwestern Connecticut. 

Dr. Niering reported that “nature is more 
varied in the New York region than in any 
other metropolitan area of the country.” He 
Gescribed it as “a natural bounty” with “fast 
dwindling resources.” 


But, he added, “Participation in such nat- 
ural area activities as hiking, bird-watching, 
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hunting, fishing, camping, and boating is 
outstripping population gains by far. 

“This fact is borne out by the steady in- 
creases in attendance records, equipment 
sales, licenses issued, and by mere observa- 
tion. There is a gresa* trek to the woods, 
waters and wetlands because nature provides 
the best setting for relief from urban living.” 

Furthermore, he said, “these areas provide 
an invaluable teaching facility which is vi- 
tally needed by the region’s schools, colleges, 
and universities.” 

“As outdoor laboratories,” he said, “they 
add a true element of life and dynamism to 
the science curriculum and make studies 
really meaningful.” 

As an example of an economic asset, Dr, 
Niering cited the commercial fishing indus- 
try. More than 600 million pounds of fish 
and shellfish worth in excess of $20 million 
have been taken from the coastal waters of 
New York and New Jersey, he said. 

“It is now well established biologically that 
these resources are dependent upon and are 
intricately associated with tidal marshes as 
well as the estuaries and surrounding bays,” 
he said. 

Dr. Niering’s survey backs up a recent pro- 
posal of Governor Rockefeller to spend $75 
million on parks and recreation. Next No- 
vember the voters will have an opportunity 
to vote on a bond issue needed to finance 
this program. 

“Green areas for parks and recreation pur- 
poses in our State are disappearing so rapidly 
that it is frightening,” the Governor said. 

The report also comes in the wake of recent 
census figures that indicate showing a grow- 
ing exodus of urban people to the suburbs. 

Conservation, Dr. Niering said, “is not 
often associated with the built-up portions 
of our Nation.” 

“Yet in this era of unbridled metropolitan 
expansion it has become a critical urban 
problem,” he declared. “Conservation, af- 
ter all, is for people, and in the tri-State 
metropolitan region—the largest concentra- 
tion of people in the United States—the need 
to conserve open land has become a matter 
of urgency,” he said. 

The 64-page report is divided into these 
sections: 

A description of the region’s natural fea- 
tures, with photographs and text devoted to 
the shoreline, the Atlantic Ocean, beaches, 
and dunes, salt marshes, bays and ponds, 
and uplands with their woodlands, farm- 
lands, and wetlands. 

A report on the need for conservation, 
with sections on recreation, wildlife study, 
the protection of commercial fishing re- 
sources, the need to combat floods, water 
shortages, and air pollution. 

A study of conservation practices and 
areas that have already been established in 
the region by public and private interests. 

A report on the amount of land needed for 
conservation. 

Photographs, many of them dramatic, 
show typical flora and fauna of the region. 

Copies are available at the Regional Plan 
‘Association offices at 230 West 4lst Street. 
The price is $3. 


[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
July 1, 1960] 


Open. LAND 


The Regional Plan Association is addressing 
itself to one of the great public needs of our 
time—the preservation of open space. All 
of us hope to leave something to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren and work hard to do 
so. But at the same time we are making 
little effort to conserve their natural heritage, 
If we go on letting factories, real estate de- 
velopments, highways, and airports cover 
every inch of the metropolitan area, our de- 
scendants are going to suffer a deprivation 
for which they will not forgive us. 

In the metropolitan area embacing New 
Jersey, New York, and Connecticut much 
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natural beauty in beaches and dunes, 
marshes, woodlands, and farmlands remains. 
But, as a Regional Plan Association report 
shows, they are fast being obliterated. The 
report urges immediate action to save 220 
square miles of undeveloped land so the 
teeming populations of the future will have 
breathing space, places for recreation and 
contemplation, refuges from noise, polluted 
air and an excess of neighbors. 

A half century ago municipalities and 
counties then experiencing rapid growth 
showed foresight largely lacking in today’s 
new population centers. The magnificent 
Essex County park system is an example. 

The regional plan report shows that Morris 
County leads the metropolitan area in the 
amount of priceless and irreplaceable land 
left for conservation. Although Morris re- 
cently set up a county park commission, it 
has made only limited progress. The threat 
of a jetport in the Great Swamp area has 
appalled the county, but Morris has not in- 
voked the remedy of acquiring the swamp 
as a county park. 

Preservation of open space for public use 
involves a costly investment, especially when 
land acquisition is delayed until values begin 
to soar. But it is an investment which will 
return rich dividends in public health and 
happiness. 





Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations 





SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1960 

The House had under consideration the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 11389) 
making «wuppropriations for the Executive 
Office of the President and sundry general 
Government agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Fountarn], in 
expressing regrets that the conferees 
have recommended a reduction from 
$175,000 to $115,000 in the administra- 
tion request for the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 

It is especially disturbing because I 
know of no item in the entire budget 
where the return per dollar in terms of 
research and recommendations in major 
areas of Federal-State-local relations is 
so high. As a nonpaid member of the 
Commission, I can testify to the fact that 
its budget was prepared on the most 
conservative possible basis. If the re- 
duction is permitted to go into effect, 
the work of the Commission will be 
seriously handicapped. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, neither 
the House Appropriations Committee nor 
the whole House has had an opportunity 
to consider this budget item. For this 
reason, I hope the committee will agree 
to consider a supplemental request for 
restoration of the $60,000. 

The House has found, year after year, 
plenty of cases of budgetary extrava- 
gance. I cannot imagine, however, any 
item less extravagant than this one. 
This Commission is now in a position, I 
believe, to make a major contribution to 
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improved intergovernmental procedures. 
The cost to taxpayers is remarkably 





Area Redevelopment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4 of this year the House of Representa- 
tives once again passed an Area Rede- 
velopment Act. Two days later the Sen- 
ate passed the same bill and sent it to 
the White House for Presidential signa- 
ture. Seven days after that the efforts 
of Congress to assist the depressed areas 
of this country were rewarded with a 
Presidential veto of this important legis- 
lation. It is perhaps significant that this 
veto came on Friday the 13th because it 
was certainly bad news for the unem- 
ployed persons throughout the country 
and for those many areas where unem- 
ployment and underemployment have 
become a chronic tragedy. Nor was this 
the first time that such a bill had been 
vetoed. You will recall that an area 
redevolpment bill was passed by Congress 
in 1958 only to be thwarted by Presi- 
dential veto. I wonder if you also recall 
this 1958 veto came at a time when the 
unemployment in Detroit had reached 
18 percent of the work force. Think of 
it—18 percent. When you consider that 
unemployment at the end of April of 
this year was 8.1 percent of the labor, 
force, you must remember that depressed 
area legislation was more than twice as 
significant when it was first vetoed. 

To me, one of the most significant as- 
pects of the passage of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act of this year is that Con- 





gress has spoken once again and has. 


once again made clear its feeling and 
intent on this question. ‘The passage 
this year represents favorable action on 
this type of legislation in three consecu- 
tive sessions of Congress. A bill was 
passed in 1958, the Senate passed an- 
other bill last year, the House passed this 
Senate bill with some changes this year, 
and the Senate agreed to the changes 
and passed the Hotse version within 2 
days. The congressional action of this 
year has but reechoed the previous senti- 
ments of Congress on this matter for all 
the Nation to hear. Considering that 
Congress expresses the will of the people 
of these United States, I ask you how, in 
good conscience, can the leaders of this 
Nation ignore or reject this will when it 
has been so clearly expressed and so 
consistently repeated? 

One of the more frequent phrases used 
in describing the workings of the Con- 
gress is the phrase: “the legislative proc- 
ess.” This phrase, however, has a cold 
and impersonal sound to it and makes 
the operations of the Congress sound 
something like the mechanical motions 
of automatic machinery. This, of course, 
is not how Congress works. A piece of 
legislation can be a personal thing with 


the Congressman who introduces it. 
This is the case with respect to area 
development legislation. as 


all my life. This is my city, just as it is 
your city. I have seen it grow. eae 
its people. I know problems. 

when it is afflicted tir peobleese that 
only Congress can do something about, it 


have come to be termed “depressed 
areas.” Detroit is one of these areas and 
this is a problem that only Congress can 
solve. This is the reason that I have in- 
troduced and reintroduced area rede- 
velopment bills. This is the reason I 
have testified again and again before 
the 


resentatives in support of 
tion. I recall the last time I spoke in 
Congress on this subject. ena * aren 
4, this year—the same day that the 
House passed the Area 
Act. I said at that time that it is always 
gratifying to have one’s efforts in behalf 
of needed legislation culminate in suc- 
cessful passage. But I said also that this 
is a type of gratification that goes far 
beyond personal satisfaction. Allow me, 
if you will, to repeat myself by quoting 
a few of my own sentences on that oc- 
casion because they Se ee 
basic point I wish to‘make today: 

It reaches to the fundamental realization 


that in passing this bill we have extended - 


the hand of assistance to millions of our fel- 
low citizens so direly in need of help. This 


speak: the gratification that the American 
way has prevailed; that we have refused to 
turn our backs on the plight of our own 
countrymen; that we have decided to con- 
tinue our great tradition of helping the down 
guy, instead of putting dollars above human 
values, 


Area redevelopment legislation, as pre- 
viously conceived and passed, is good 
legislation that answers a crying need in 
a sensible and realistic fashion. The 
Congress, in its time-tested wisdom, has 
recognized this fact. This recognition 
will take the form of action once again 
in the next Congress. I shall continue, 
in fact, I shall increase, my personal ef- 
forts in behalf of my own area redevel- 
opment bill or any other area redevelop- 
ment bill that answers the problem in a 
direct and concrete manner. This is my 
determination and I think I can safely 
say that it is the determination of the 
Congress. ‘The will of the people, as 
expressed through the Congress, cannot 
be ignored or discounted. We cannot, 
and we shall not, sacrifice the needs of 
millions of our fellow citizens on the 
altar of the balanced budget. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in the 

of the Recorp a speech made 

by Lee F. Johnson before the Denver 
Monday Forum. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sprecu sy Lee F. JoHNsON BEFoRE THE DENVER 

Monpay Fokum, Denver, CoLo., JunE 13, 

1960 


It is a pleasure and privilege to meet with 
the Denver Monday Forum and discuss “Good 
Homes for All Americans.” I am talking 
about all Americans, regardless of income, 
race, creed, or color. I had hoped that this 
group would someday devote a few minutes 
te this subject, and that I might be per- 
mitted my 2-cents worth. I have been back 
‘In Denver for only 2 years, endeavoring to 
help administer the activities of the Denver 
Housing Authority, which owns and operates 
more than 3,200 homes, in which more than 
13,000 of our fellow citizens live, of whom 
8,500 are children. We have 600 apartments 
devoted to our senior citizens. The only dif- 
ference between the people living with us, 
and the rest of the community is that our 
residents have more often than not been 
dogged by hard luck, have previously lived 
under intolerable housing conditions, and 
continue to have incomes that are so low 
that it is impossible for them to achieve de- 
cent shelter provided through normal chan- 
nels of private enterprise. I will return to 
this subject a little later on. 

It was just 29 years ago this month that 
I joined the staff of the greatest American I 
have ever known, the late Senator Edward 
P. Costigan. Throughout his term in the 
Senate it was my privilege to serve as his 
secretary, the job that is now dignified by 
the title “Administrative Assistant.” The 
depression was on in full force. The Fed- 
eral Government was paralyzed. I can never 
forget the shock of driving up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Senate Office Building for 
the first time, and passing a breadline of 
homeless men and some women, winding its 
way to a soup kitchen at the foot of Capitol 
Hill. It was six blocks long. I passed that 
line twice each day, until the wheels of Gov- 
ernment started turning once again from the 
very hour that Franklin Roosevelt issued his 
clarion call that all we have to fear is fear 
itself. 


Those were crucial days when democracy 
Was sorely tried. It was Costigan of Colo- 
rado who introduced the first relief measure 
with Bob LaFollette of Wisconsin, while 
President Hoover was practically barricaded 
in the White House. It was then that the 
bonus army marched on Washington, and 
I was one of those who witnessed the brave 
army of the Potomac drive these desperate 
men and women from Washington at bayo- 
net point, after burning and bombing their 
makeshift quarters on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and on Anacostia Flats. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur led the attack from his white charg- 
er. I know, I was there, and spent weeks 
trying to bring families together, families 
from Colorado, who had been separated by 
MacArthur's charge. One of the abandoned 
babies found in the smoking ruins of Penn- 


amily. 
north, its father south. They were finally 


united through the magnificent efforts of 
private relief agencies. 

In 1933 the American Government.struck 
back. Basic relief legislation was passed, 
banking laws were revised, work 
instituted, agricultural relief became a real- 
ity, the Social Security Act was passed, the 
Security and Exchange Commission was cre- 
ated, the concept of a decent home for every 
American family was first conceived, the 
home loan bank was created, the TVA be- 
came a reality, and a base was built under 
the economy of the United States that is just 
as firm today as it was during those sectic 
hours and years when it was put together. 
On every front that I have mentioned, Cos- 
tigan of Colorado was one of the leaders. 
His was the great mind to whom everyone 
turned, including the President of the 
United States. The Costigan Sugar Act, 
creating parity payments for the first time, 
which saved the sugar beet growers and 
processors alike, was the forerunner of other 
basic agricultural reforms. For his pains 
he was vilified by part of the Colorado 
press, and characterized as Senor Costigan, 
agent of Cuba. He was the author of the 
first antilynching bill which was the fore- 
runner of later civil rights legislation, and 
was characterized by a local cartoon as Senor 
Costigan, about-to be lynched should he re- 
turn to Colorado for having betrayed local 
sugar interests. Many of you will remem- 
ber these attacks. Never a well man, the 
pressures from Colorado killed our greatest 
Senator. I was with him when he col- 
lapsed. When it was known that he could 
never recover, Mabel Costigan, the Senator’s 
equal partner through triumphs and ad- 
versity asked me to advise the press months 
before his term expired, that he would not 
be a candidate for reelection. 

I would be the last person to say that grave 
mistakes were not made during those years. 
Basic acts have had to be amended time and 
again to update them. But they were days 
of action, achievement, dynamic leadership, 

,and a display of guts that won the admira- 
tion of the entire world. America came of 
age in the 1930's, and now in 1960 we are 
faced with a series of problems, critical to 
the core on the international front, and 
equally critical on the domestic front. I 
would not turn the clock back for one in- 
stant except to offer one prayer from one 

_ small individual for a return to the kind of 
dynamic leadership, vision, courage, and 
dedication that saved our country in the 
thirties, and must be brought to bear to save 
the world and humanity in the 1960’s. We 
in Colorado have a great heritage for national 
and international leadership. Iam confident 
that we will measure up in the years ahead. 

With that preface, which has been very 
much on my heart, let’s return to the subject 
of housing and its many component parts. 
This week in Washington the full Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency in both the 
House and the Senate will report out omni- 
bus housing bills. Practically all of the pro- 
visions in both the proposed House and Sen- 
ate bills have been vigorously opposed by 
the administration as being inflationary. 
Why do Senators SPARKMAN, CLARK, DOUGLAS, 
CaRROLL, HUMPHREY, and many others includ- 
ing Javirs, of New York, and Cooper, of Ken- 
tucky, on the Republican side, and Repre- 
sentative ALBERT Rains and a majority of his 
colleagues on the House Banking Committee 
as well as the leadership of both Houses 
insist on the importance of housing, urban 
renewal, and related subjects? 

All of us recognize that on the interna- 
tional front we are in the midst of the most 
awesome crisis of all time. Man has learned 
to control the elements before he has learned 
to control himself. Our very substance is 
being consumed in the development of weap- 
ons capable of destroying the human race, 
and we live in fear that some slaphappy 
idiot may press the button. In addition, 
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lethargy, disinterest, and intellectual laziness 
are permitting a cancerous disease of bad 
housing and expanding slum environments 
to eat at the vitals of our body politic that 
can be just as fatal some day, as an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb. 

The unwillingness of most of our fellow 
Americans to face up to the basic social 
demands of our exploding population is 
frightening... Today, more than 60 percent 
of the American people live in approximately 
170 urban centers, of which Denver is one. 
The U.S. Census Bureau has recently raised 
its forecasts for the future -population of 
the United States.. By 1980, the population 
is expected to be 260 to 270 million, an in- 
crease of 85 to 100 million. Since census 
forecasts have generally been below the 
actual growth, we may conclude that our 
population will grow by 100 million within 
the next 20 to 25 years. We may expect at 
least 90 percent of this gigantic population 
increase to land in our expanding urban 
centers. I need not tell you what is happen- 
ing in Denver. In addition, and much to 
the shame of this democracy there are today 
more than 9 million occupied substandard 
homes in the cities where our friends haye 
chosen to congregate. That number is con- 
stantly increasing, in spite of all of our 
efforts for urban renewal, conservation, and 
rehabilitation. Denver has more than its 
share and is doing less than most of our 
great cities to correct the situation. 

Good housing for all Americans is not the 
cure for all of our domestic social ills, dis- 
ease, Crime, juvenile delinquency, and count- 
less other maladjustments. It does, how- 
ever, mark an excellent point from which to 
start. Working as I am today with people 
who have few of this world’s goods, I realize 
that every facility for community service 
must be brought to bear, to help in the re- 
habilitation of families that have been op- 
pressed by slum living for so long that they 
have become slum minded. Such families, 
however, are the exception, not the rule. 
And let us remember that slum-minded peo- 
ple are not limited to the poorer areas of our 
cities. We can find them in every part of 
our community. For those, however, forced 
by financial circumstances to live in wornout 
shelter, huddled together under physical 
conditions that defy description, the will to 
fight their way out is finally destroyed. 

The cancer of slums is growing in almost 
every American city, although the disease 
was diagnosed in the midthirties as one re- 
quiring national action. If you think that 
is not true in Denver, just visit the 26-Club 
and look in any direction, particularly to the 
north and east. You can see creeping blight 
in all directions, even if you can’t smell it. 
No city and no State has the financial re- 
sources to cope with it. We have written a 
series of national laws into the statute books 
such as the US. Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended in,1949 and 1954, calling for slum 
clearance, low-rent housing and urban re- 
newal. Forty-six States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
have adopted enabling legislation. We have 
the machinery with which to do the greatest 
reclamation project in history, the reclama- 
tion of our cities and towns, but our per- 
formance leaves something to be desired. 

Some few American cities are doing a mag- 
nificent job in measuring up to their respon- 
sibilities to the full extent of their financial 
ability, in their efforts to destroy blight and 
to build sound communities for decent liv- 
ing. In every instance where progress is 
being made, the captains of industry, not 
their lieutenants, top officials of labor, and 
fighting city governments have joined forces 
with the support of an informed public 
opinion, because they have made sure that 
the public was informed, to rebuild their 
cities, to destroy slums, and to produce good 
homes for all of their citizens. Pittsburgh is 
@ prime example, where a fighting mayor, 
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Dave Lawrence (now Governor), Richard 
Mellon, the president of United States Steel, 
the president of Alcoa, the president of 

Plate Glass, the president of the 
Steel Workers, Dave MacDonald, and others 
of equal stature sat down together and made 
plans and invested the seed capital to save 
their city. The same is true in New Haven, 
Norfolk, St. Louis, and a dozen more cities. 
Top management, top labor, top citizen sup- 
port have been mobilized in the terms of 
fighting crusades. Scores of small communi- 
ties are doing a fine job, but put them all 
together they represent but a drop in the 
bucket, if our Nation is not to become a 
maze of broken-down core cities, surrounded 
by ill-planned suburban chaos. 

In 1954, under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam L. C. Wheaton, director of urban studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
National Housing Conference conducted a 
study of the Nation’s housing needs. His 
conclusions have never been challenged by a 
competent authority. The 1960 census will 
doubtless prove that they are more true and 
more tragic today than 6 years ago. He dem- 
onstrated a need for 2 million new homes a 
year for at least 20 years, if we are to keep 
abreast of population growth, and provide 
decent shelter for families now living under 
substandard housing conditions, and care for 
those people displaced through public action 
such as urban renewal, highway construc- 
tion, and code enforcement. 

This need is broken down into 1,300,000 
new homes annually, built through FHA and 
conventional financing; 300,000 new homes 
for the forgotten families of moderate in- 
come provided again through private enter- 
prise but with special financing assistance 
with low interest rates and long .periods of 
amortization, which would initially necessi- 
tate direct Federal loans; 200,000 new farm 
and rural nonfarm homes, and 200,000 low- 
rent public housing units. The latter for a 
period of at least 10 years. In addition, Dr. 
Wheaton concluded that we must rehabili- 
tate at least 400,000 existing homes a year. 
Even if all of that were accomplished, there 
will still be some 5 million families in 1975 
living in shelter that was substandard in 
1950. 

What is more important in our national 
values than wiping slum blight from our 
national life and replacing it with good 
housing in ‘sound neighborhoods for all 
Americans? What is more important to our 
economic life than building a strong home 
construction industry? Few people pause to 
realize that with its countless ramifications, 
a major slump in homebuilding could bring 
on a major economic recession. Think of the 
related industries for which homebuilding is 
their most important customer: steel, alumi- 
num, lumber, copper, plasties, and countless 
others. Where would General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, or United States Steel be with- 
out their vast homebuilding market. We 
need far greater programs than are in exist- 
ence today to give a firm foundation for the 
production of homes, and one small, but vi- 
tally important part of that economic: and 
social picture is low-rent public housing. 

These are but some of the reasons that 
some of our great congressional leaders will 
not back away from their fight for better 
housing. When Senators Wagner, Ellender, 
and Taft led the fight for passage of the 
Housing Act of 1949, a fight that they began 
in 1945, they had written into the law a 
declaration of national policy stating in e?- 
fect that it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to help insure a decent 
home in a decent living environment for 
every American family. While major leader- 
ship has always come from the Democratic 
side of the aisle, the Housing Act of 1949 
‘would never have been adopted had it not 
been for Bob Taft’s fighting support. While 
Vice President Nixon helped lead the attack 
on that act, Jack Kennepy made his first 


major speech in Congress in behalf of hous- 
ing. As Governor of New York, Nelson Rock- 
efeller has expanded and improved the great 
housing program of that State, which was 
begun under former Governor and later Sen- 
ator Herbert Lehman. 

The fight for better housing, for the re- 
building of our cities urban re- 
newal, conservation, and rehabilitation will 
be carried on until the job is done, and it will 
not be done until we bring our housing plant 
up to standard, and keep it there. All of us 
agree that our cities should be rebuilt, and 
that urban renewal is a great thing. What 
many fail to realize is that we are dealing 
with a gigantic problem.of human beings. 
When we tear out an area we're displacing 
human beings. Before we come in with the 
bulldozer we have to make certain that 
families living in the road to progress are 
able to secure decent, safe, and sanitary 
homes, About half of them constitute a 
market for low-rent public housing. If we 
have no low-rent housing units available to 
them, I say to you, categorically, that urban 
renewal will fall flat on its face. 

Having said that I would like to spend a 
few moments describing the program of the 
Denver Housing Authority. Basically, I sup- 
pose, that is my reason for being here, and 
my other comments have been strictly gra- 
tuitous. I opened my remarks by giving you 
some idea of the size of our low-rent housing 
program in Denver, 

Just what ts public housing? It was cre- 
ated under the U.S. Housing Act of 1937. 
Basically, the program has changed little 
since its inception. In order for a commu- 
nity to participate, State enabling iegisla- 
tion is required. The Colorado law was 
passed in 1938. A local housing authority is 
created as a separate public corporation 
through action by the governing body of the 
city or county under the provisions of 
State and National law. Under the Colorado 
law a local housing authority composed of 
five commissioners is appointed by the mayor 
for terms of 5 years with the term of one 
member expiring each year, Commissioners 
serve without pay. They name the execu- 
tive director, and he and the staff are re- 
sponsible to them. Our present commis- 
sioners are J. J. “Lou” Carey, chairman; 
Tom McCormick, vice chairman; Joe Cohen, 
Willard Karcher, and Msgr. John R. Mulroy, 
who is the only remaining member of the 
original commission, 

Low-rent housing ts financed initially by 
loans from the Federal Government to the 
local housing authority, after it has obtained 
@ cooperation agreement approving a spe- 
cific number of units, in which the city 
agrees to provide normal services and the 
local authority agrees to pay 10 percent 
of shelter rent in lieu of taxes. Federal 
loans are used for preliminary planning. 
Just as soon as an authority reaches the con- 
struction stage, it sells short-term notes 
through private channels, repays the Fed- 
eral Government’s preliminary loan, and 
through the sale of its notes provides funds 
for construction purposes. Borrowings of 
the local housing authority are tax exempt, 
just as municipal bonds are tax exempt, and 
favorable interest rates are obtained. Per- 
manent financing is not reached until after 
the initial occupancy period when the au- 
thority sells its bonds on the open market, 
If the bond market is excessive, the projects 
are held in temporary financing. 

This kind of financing is made possible 
by a guarantee from the Federal Government 
of an annual contribution equal to the in- 
terest and equity payments on the capital 
cost of the project. Bonds are sold with a 
40-year maturity. The local housing author- 
ity must pay all operating expenses from 
operating income, including a payment to 
the city of payments in lieu of taxes. Any 
excess income is returned to the Federal 
Government to reduce the annual contribu- 
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tion payment. In 1969, 
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operating receipts from rents amounted to 
$1,500,000 plus. When persons charge that 
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the low-rent housing program possible, al- 
though it represents no out-of-pocket 
moneys or appropriated funds. 

One word about the families living in our 
housing projects. 1 have often heard them 
described as deadbeats, criminals, prosti 
tutes, and bums. Nothing makes me more 
furious. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Among more than 3,000 families 
we have problems, but the vast majority 


ects. If you want a genuine lift you should 
attend one of their meetings. You would be 
thrilled by the countless activities that are 
underway for people of all ages. From Cub 
Scouts to senior citizens’ clubs, you will find 
groups that would do credit to any part of 
our city. We may not have the best baseball 
league in the city, but with teams repre~ 
senting every project, we have one of the 
most enthusiastic. We have families of all 
races living in nonsegregated communities 
as good neighbors, establishing a pattern 
that some of the rest of us could well afford 
to emulate. 

Families living in projects of the Denver 
Housing Authority take pride in their homes 
and their environments. Our yards and 
grounds are tenant maintained, I invite you 
to visit them. A person’s yard and garden 
is a window to the housekeeping within. 
Come see for yourselves, 

As to an add‘tional low-rent public hous- 
ing program in Denver, let me say that for 
more than 3 years we have had a reservation 
from the Public Ho Administration in 


- Washington of 1,500 additional units. For 
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immediate attention. 
that we have a vastiy improved op- 
has been achieved by a com- 


-tional program is imperative to the progress 
of Denver. The urban renewal program is 
to be flat in Denver. 
Supreme Court declares the State law con- 
stitutional, the urban renewal authority is 
prepared to move ahead rapidly. 
A joint meeting has been held between 
housing and urban renewal authorities. 
The size of the housing program to be rec- 
ommended by Denver rests with the Denver 
Housing Authority when it requests a co- 


the Denver Housing Authority will be 

veloped under an entirely new concept. Most 
people complain about the institutionalized 
appearance of low-rent public housing. We 
don’t have to build massive projects, of high 
density, where the impact on all facilities 
of the larger community is sometimes intol- 
erable. When we bring several hundred fam- 
ilies with a thousand or more children into 


rent housing use, to build new homes in 

communities on vacant sites, in con- 
junction with urban renewal and code en- 
forcement programs. They may be 
standing homes, duplexes, courts or small 
garden apartments. In that way we can help 
rehabilitate entire neighborhoods, and make 
use of but not overtax existing facilities. It 
is our hope, and I am confident that it will 
come to pass, to develop some homes that 
residents can buy as their economic condi- 
tions improve, and such homes can then 
go back on the tax rolls. As it is now we 
are oftentimes forced to evict the family for 
overincome that has worked to improve its 
economic stature in the community before 
that family’s income is sufficient to permit 
the purchase of an adequate house on the 
normal private market. 

Such a program has never been tried 
in a large city on an extensive scale. Few 
cities adapt themselves so well to this ap- 
proach as does Denver. We are convinced 
that we can make it work, and that instead 
of following the pack, we can bring new 
leadership aud pioneering to the entire con- 
cept of low-rent public housing. I know 
that it can be done with your support and 
that of other community leaders who are 
basically interested in the development of 
a greater Denver. One thing I promise you— 
there won't be any surprises. Our plans will 
be presented to council and to community 
groups so that everyone may have his say. 
it’s the difficult way to go at it, but we think 
the right way. 

By outlining a different concept for a 
new public housing program in Denver, be 
very sure Iam not condemning what we al- 

It is working, and working well. 


have been made. We wil] doubtless contrib- 


ute to more in the future. But in this great 
country we can meet and conquer the enemy 
from within, with the same vigor that we 
gird ourselves for defense against real and 
fancied enemies from without. The slums 
and the ghettoes in American cities and 
towns represent our most killing enemies 
from within. I know that we can continue 
to count on the fighting leadership of the 
Democratic Party to destroy the greatest 
shame of our Nation, the American slum, and 
to counter with feasible plans that will re- 
sult eventually in the provision of good 
homes or decent housing for all Americans. 


Harold “Robbie” Robinson Tells Prob- 
lems of Southwest Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment made by Mr. Harold R. Robinson, 
chairman of Marine Equipment Dealers 
& Marina Proprietors whose property is 
located in the southwest redevelopment 
area, before the Senate District Com- 
mittee, concerning S. 3648. ‘The subject 
bill would empower the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to transfer 
te the District of Columbia Redevelop- 


ment Land Agency the waterfront prop- 

erty on Maine Avenue, SW. 
The statement follows: 

A STATEMENT BY HAROLD R. ROBINSON, CHAIR- 
MAN OF A COMMITTEE OF BOATOWNERS, 
MARINE EQUIPMENT DEALERS, AND MARINA 
PROPRIETORS 


Gentlemen, our reasons for objecting to 
the subject bill which empowers the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
transfer to the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency the waterfront property 
on Maine Avenue SW., are as follows: 

Objection No. 1: No effort has been made 
to provide, during reconstruction, other 
berthing facilities for the boats owned, oper- 
ated, and berthed or stored in the area 
described in the subject bill. 

Objection No. 2: The giving of this land 
to the Redevelopment Land Agency without 
any compensation to the District of Colum- 
bia, instead of selling these valuable rights 
and land to the operators of marinas, repair 
yards, and dealers in boat sales and marine 
equipment, would not be profitable to the 
District of Columbia; and, the money that 
could be derived from the sale of this land 
to owners of small businesses could certainly 
enhance the depleted treasury of the District 
of Columbia. 

Objection No. 3: The closing of marinas, 
boat supply stores, and repair yards on Maine 
Avenue would affect the income of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since this would deplete 
the gross income of businesses that amounts 
to millions of dollars, and thus this money 
would probably be expended in the States of 
Virginia, Maryland, and elsewhere instead of 
in the District of Columbia. This would en- 
tail a loss to the District of Columbia treas- 
ury of sales taxes, gasoline tax, personal 
property tax, and other sundry taxes that 
would be applicable to the marine business. 
All this would be a total loss to the District. 

The publicity that has been given to the 
turning over of waterfront property for dem- 


July 15 


olition by the Redevelopment Land Agency 
and to be used in the future for the building 
of restaurants, theaters, and a wax museum, 
has brought on a recession in the sales of 
boats and boating equipment. Potential 
buyers are reluctant to invest their money in 
recreation equipment they may not be able 
to use because there may be no water facili- 
ties available in this area. Lack of berthing 
and storage space for their boats is going to 
cause many a boatowner to try to sell, but 
there’ll be no market for boats, new or used, 
in Washington, D.C. 

For many years the Washington Channel 
has been a joy to Washingtonians, rich and 
poor alike, who have found healthy recrea- 
tion and relaxation in boating, and the river 
has always been a public domain and a 
source of pleasure for all. The facilities as 
discussed at an informal meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Redevelopment Land 
Agency will be constructed at an estimated 
cost of $15 million, if completed, and this 
project would of course have to be financed 
by some multimillion-dollar foreign con- 
cern which would no doubt request a loan 
from a Government agency for this purpose. 

The cost of such a project would neces- 
sitate the paying of prohibitive rents by 
operators of marinas and dealers in boats 
and marine equipment, and there is no ques- 
tion that, with such a great capital outlay, 
it would be impossible for a boatowner to 
rent berth space for less than a minimum of 
$2 per foot per month, this in comparison 
to the present 40 to 50 cents per month 
which allows those in the lower income group 
to enjoy the water as a source of recreation. 
The greatest number of boatowners are in 
this lower- or middle-income group; and, 
with a rate of $2 per foot per month, a man 
with a 16-foot rowboat that probably cost 
him a hundred dollars would have to pay 
$32 a month to keep his boat at Maine 
Avenue. It would not be worth it; he 
couldn’t afford it, and he would be deprived 
of a pleasure he is entitled to as a taxpayer 
in this city. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency have al- 
ready demonstrated that they are not con- 
cerned with the individual boatowner, or 
the small businessman. They will deal only 
with big business, and they have a free 
hand in this. They appear to have no set 
plan for the redevelopment of the water- 
front area for the benefit of small marine 
businesses, nor for thé boatowners in the 
middle- or low-income groups. Little or no 
planning has been made for temporary loca- 
tion or relocation of facilities or businesses 
now in the waterfront area. A good exam- 
ple of their having no firm project in view 
is the vacant land in the Southwest area 
that has stood idle for years, some with 
buildings either in demolished or semi- 
demolished condition. In this connection, 
your attention is invited to the bill intro~- 
duced by Senator Louis C. Rasavut, of Michi- 
gan, which it is understood would prevent 
excessive demolition until more rebuilding 
is done. 

The sole responsibility for the condition of 
the waterfront on Maine Avenue is due to 
the fact that the leases under which we all 
operate have a 30 days’ notice clause which 
absolutely prohibits anyone from investing 
a lot of money in major improvements. 
This term of lease also prohibits the financing 
of major improvements by a loan from any 
bank or loan agency. 

The Washington Channel waterfront is the 
only logical and suitable location in the 
Metropolitan Washington area for boating 
facilities and services. The boating public 
benefits from the facilities and services made 
available at reastonable cost; the small busi- 
nesses provide a means of livelihood for 
many, and the District of Columbia benefits 
from the resultant taxes. There is no ob- 
jection to a well planned and realistic re- 
development of the waterfront; however, the 
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present proposed method involving transfer 
of the property to the Redevelopment Land 
Agency for action in the manner outlined 
herein is not in the best interests of the 
public, the Government, or the small busi- 
nessman, 4 





Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
all aware the question of medical care 
for the aged citizens of our country has 
become one of the most controversial 
issues of the day. And rightly so. The 
position in which our elder citizens find 
themselves when the necessity arises to 
meet the cost of any sizable medical ex- 
penses is truly tragic. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases they simply cannot meet 
such expenses. What is more, a repre- 
sentative cross-sampling of this above- 
65 group has shown that not only can 
these people not meet the cost but would 
either have to borrow the money or flatly 
state that they do not know where they 
would get it. This is a sorry situation, 
indeed, for our retired workers to find 
themselves facing. There are roughly 
15 million retired people in this country. 
Of this 15 million just about 11 million 
are now drawing social security pensions. 
Only about 1 million of these are also 
covered by private pension plans. With 
respect to those on social security, it 
should be noted that the maximum Fed- 
eral benefit for a retired couple is $180 
per month; but the average amount ac- 
tually received is close to $114. It is, 
of course, obvious that these figures leave 
no margin for heavy medical expenses, 
particularly when you consider that med- 
ical expenses have zoomed up higher and 
faster than any other single item in our 
economy. 

The consequence of this situation is 
that it creates a singularly peculiar para- 
dox within the traditional American sys- 
tem of employment and retirement. 
The traditional goal and the fond dream 
of the American workingman and his 
family has always been eventual retire- 
ment to a life of ease and complete free- 
dom. However—and here is the para- 
dox—this traditional goal is becoming 
more and more difficult—even impos- 
sible—of attainment for the retired and 
retiring members of our society because 
their continuing reliance on a set, sta- 
bilized income in the form of pensions 
and so forth has failed to be given due 
consideration as the price of living has 
continued to spiral. Thus these people 
who are required to get along on the 
same amount of money each month have 
seen their ability to do so decline progres- 
sively as the purchasing power of the few 
dollars they receive has grown less and 
less. This general principle, while it is 
true of all living necessities such as food 
and rent, is particularly and acutely true 
with respect to medical expenses in- 
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by these older citizens. oa 


bread, how then are they to meet un- 
foreseen medical expenses of greatly 
larger proportions The answer is sim- 
ple—they cannot, 

But it is not enough to know this an- 
swer.. It remains to seek the remedy. 
For what are we to do, refuse these peo- 
ple needed medical care because they 
cannot afford it? Certainly not. Here, 
then, is the central point on which every- 
one concerned is in agreement; that the 
need exists and that something must be 
done about it. Even the budget-minded 
administration recognizes this point. 
But here, also, is where the general agree- 
ment ends and the controversy begins. 
For here is where the question arises 
of how to approach the problem; of how 
to go about the solution. 

By this time there have developed sev- 
eral differing approaches, all distinct in 
one respect or other from the original 
and well-known Forand bill. I do not 
intend to go into a detailed discussion or 


comparison of the different bills in-: 


volved. There are now six different 
major bills dealing with the question 
of providing health care for our aged. 
The main differences between them lie in 
the manner of financing the program and 
in the categories of coverage to be pro- 
vided. The basic alternative methods 
of paying for this medical care are first, 
through an extension of the present so- 
cial security system; second, out of the 
general revenue funds; third, through 
State and Federal Government matching 
funds; fourth, through subscription fees 
to be paid by the recipients; or fifth, 
through some combination of these 
methods. For my part, I have sup- 
ported the Forand bill from the very be- 
ginning and I am in favor of paying for 
the needed medical care through the 
present social security system. This 
would be done by increasing the present 
social security taxes one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent. This would mean that an individ- 
ual would pay into the Social Security 
Fund a maximum of $12 per year more 
than he is paying now. This program 
would amount to a prepaid health care 
package on which today’s workers can 
fall back when they retire. Figures from 
the Census Bureau show that 60 percent 
of retired people—60 percent of people 
over 65 years of age do not have as 
much as $1,000 income per year. This 
means about $20 a week for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and everything else people 
need to live. How are they to pay for 
needed medical care? 

The elderly people of this country are 
the people who need medical care the 
most. More than any other segment of 
our population these people need this 
care—which, in a tragically large num- 
ber of cases, they cannot afford. This 
older group of persons get sick more 
often and stay sick longer than any other 
population group. Further, many of 
them are in need of continuing care. 
That is they require nursing home care 
or medical attention on a regular basis-— 
be it weekly, biweekly, or monthly—or 
they are required to take medicines regu- 
larly, often daily and often comprising 
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HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER . 


OF NEW JERSEY 
ne -tae cout a aiheieknied 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, a look at 
any map of the world through the eyes 
of political freedom will reveal an area 
extending. enatwasd Sects: Sanh Saenadiy, 
through Eastern Europe, European Rus 
sia, across the vastness athe aolenaato 
southeast Asia as far as North Vietnam, 


ple are the captive peo: 

In the colors of poli 
large sector of the map is painted 
red for the color of 
munism, red for the color of the 
shed in defense of lost freedoms, 

Since 1917, Mr. Speaker, the process 
of Communist subjugation has gone on. 
One by one, nations have fallen to the 
twin weapons of communism: internal 
subversion and external force. In ex- 
change for national independence, Mos- 
cow and Peiping have brought the most. 
ruthless tyranny in history. Slavery and 
death have been the rewards of those 
who fought to preserve their freedom. ~ 

It is a grim and disheartening picture, 
Mr. Speaker. But. it is a picture from 
which we must not look away. The les- 
sons taught in the Ukraine, in Poland 
and Hungary, in China, Korea, and Tibet 
must be learned well and never forgot- 
ten. 

This is the purpose of Captive Nations 
Week. This is the reason why the Con- 
gress authorized the designation of the 
third week in July as “Captive Nations 
Week,” and why the President—acting 
under that authority—has proclaimed it 


SO. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our own 
freedom, and to our brothers who have 
lost their freedom, to rededicate our- 
selves at this time to the cause of free- 
dom and justice throughout the world. 
Only by understanding what they are, 
how they can be lost and what can be 
done to strengthen them, can we be 
worthy of the cause. 

The whole world looks to us for the 
leadership and the sense of direction 
which can bring our cause alive and re- 
kindle in the hearts of people every- 
where the hope and assurance of free- 
dom and justice and true peace. 

This is the moral of Captive Nations 
Week. This is the issue of our time, 
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A5990 
Summary of Veterans’ Legislation, 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
‘the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, of 
“which I am chairman, has received many 
eee EL daudution "cecotins veterone 

to legislation affecting veterans 

which wae eae been enacted during the 86th 
Congress. In order that this material 
may be readily available, I insert material 
the status of veterans’ legisla- 
tion as of July 15, along with certain 
general information relative to the vari- 
ous veterans’ programs which I believe 
will be helpful to Members: 


LAWS ENACTED 


Public Law 86-73 (H.R. 2256): Makes $100 
‘million available to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, upon his request, for im- 
mediate use in the direct-loan program for 
for the purpose of reducing existing waiting 
lists. Provides that the interest rate on 

teed and direct loans may be set at a 
rate not to exceed 5%, percent per annum 
and repeals provision of law requiring that 
VA interest rate be not less than one-half of 
1 percent below FHA rate. Makes certified 
agents of Federal Housing Administrator 
eligible to make VA automatic loans if ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Authorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to refuse to appraise homes for build- 
ers and lenders suspended by FHA. (Ap- 
proved August 11, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-103 (H.R. 5447) : Extends for 
® period of 10 years, to June 30, 1970, the 
existing authority of the Administrator of 
‘Veterans’ Affairs to maintain offices in the 
Republic of the Philippines. (Approved 
August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-109 (H.R. 5446): Requires 
that Veterans Canteen Service pay reasonable 
charges for the use of space, buildings, and 
structures furnished by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the amount of charges to be 
determined by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. (Approved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-113 (H.R. 3269): Liberalizes 
statutory bar to benefits available to a vet- 
eran discharged during a period of hostilities 
on his own application or solicitation as an 
alien by presuming that he was not so dis- 
charged in the absence of affirmative evidence 
establishing the fact. (Approved August 25, 
1959.) 

Public Law 86-116 (H.R. 269): Grants to 
employees of the Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines, office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, who are US. citizens, certain allow- 
ances and benefits similar to those enjoyed 
by Foreign Service personnel—transporta- 
tion, home leave, etc. (Approved August 29, 
1959.) 

Public Law 86-146 (H.R. 6319): Restricts 
payment, upon death of an incompetent vet- 
eran, of gratuitous veterans’ benefits de- 
posited in the “personal funds of patients’ 
trust fund” to wife, child, and dependent 
parent rather than paying to personal rep- 
resentative. Provides that an incompetent 
veteran receiving hospital care at public ex- 
pense and having neither wife nor child 
shall have any gratuitous VA payments 
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stopped when his estate reaches $1,500 and 
such payments shall not be resumed until 
the estate is reduced to $500. Payments may 
be made for the needs of a dependent par- 
ents or parents. Where State institutions 
charge for the care of a veteran patient, pay- 
ment out of the benefit is permitted. (Ap- 
proved September 1, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-150 (S. 906): Provides that, 
for veterans of the Korean conflict, receiving 
education or training under the “Korean GI 
bill,” a change from the pursuit of one pro- 
gram to the pursuit of another will not be 
considered a change of program if the first 
program is prerequisite to, or generally re- 
quired for, entrance into pursuit of the sec- 
ond. As an example, where a veteran may 
have declared his educational objective to 
the attainment of a master’s degree and he 
later decides that he wishes to attain a doc- 
tor’s degree, this change of objective would 
not be considered a change of program. (Ap- 
proved September 1, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-152 (S. 1694): Extends au- 
thority of the Veterans’ Administration to 
provide hospital and medical care abroad 
to include U.S. citizens temporarily residing 
abroad who require hospital care and medical 
treatment for peacetime service-incurred dis- 
abilities. (Approved August 11, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-187 (H.R. 267): Increases 
the presumptive period for service connec- 
tion for the disease of multiple sclerosis from 
the present 2-year period to 3 years. (Ap- 
proved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-188 (H.R. 271): Provides 
that Hansen’s disease (leprosy) developing 
to a degree of 10 percent within 3 years from 
the date of a veteran's separation from the 
service shall be considered to be service- 
connected. (Approved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-195 (H.R. 2405) : Includes as 
a “child” for purposes of laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration (except 
those relating to insurance and the disposi- 
tion of personal property of a decedent left 
upon the premises of a VA facility), one who 
was @ member of the veteran’s household 
at the time of his death and who was adopted 
by the veteran’s spouse within 2 years after 
the death, unless at the time of the veteran's 
death the child was receiving regular con- 
tributions toward his support from some in- 
dividual other than the veteran or his spouse, 
or from any public or private welfare organ- 
ization furnishing services or assistance to 
children. (Approved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-211 (H.R. 7650): Modifies 
the pension programs for veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict, 
and their widows and children. 

1. Provides a sliding scale of pensions based 
on the income and dependency status of the 
recipient. Such scale of pension rates applies 
to veterans, and to widows and children, as 
indicated below: 


Veteran, no dependents 


Annual income 


Montbl nsion 
More than— tis 


But equal to or 
less than— 


£228 














July 15 


Above rates increased by $70 when veteran 
needs regular aid and attendance. In addi- 
tion, for this group the Administrator may 
furnish an invalid lift, (Invalid lift benefit 
applies to ot wars.) 


Widows and children 
WIDOW, NO CHILD 





$1, 000 $75 
$1, 000 2, 000 60 
2, 000 3, 000 #0 


1Plus $15 for each additional child. 
NO WIDOW, 1 OR MORE CHILDREN 


Annual income equal to 








or less than (earned in- Monthly pension 
come excluded)— 7 
$1,800 $35 for 1 child and $15 for each 
additional child, 





2. All income, regardless of source, counts 
except: 
(a) payments of the 6 months’ death gra- 


ty; 

(b) donations from public or private relief 
or welfare organizations; 

(c) payments by VA of pension, compensa- 
tion, and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation; 

(ad) payments under policies of U.S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance or national service 
life insurance, and payments of servicemen's 
indemnity; 

(e) lump sum social security death pay- 
ments; 

(f) payments to an individual under pub- 
lic or private retirement, annuity, endow- 
ment, or similar plans or programs equal to 
his contributions thereto; 

(g) amounts equal to amounts paid by a 
widow or child of a deceased veteran for— 

(1) his just debts, 

(2) the expenses of his last illness, and 

(3) the expenses of his burial to the extent 
such expenses are not reimrbursed by VA; 

(h) proceeds of fire insurance policies. 

3. The income of the spouse (if not es- 
tranged) may count as the veterans’ income. 
In determining annual income, where a vet- 
eran is living with his spouse, all income of 
the spouse which is reasonably available to 
or for the veteran, except $1,200 of such in- 
come, shall be considered as the income of 
the veteran, unless in the judgment of the 
Administrator to do so would work a hard- 
ship upon the veteran. 

4. All waived income counts. 

5. Discretionary authority granted VA for 
a finding on the net worth of the veteran 
or the widow or child which could lead to a 
determination that the applicant is not eli- 
gible for pension because of net worth. 

6. Places World War II and Korean conflict 
widows and children on same basis as widows 
and children of World War I for purposes of 
pension eligibility. 

7. The pension of a veteran being fur- 
nished hospital or domiciliary care by the 
Veterans’ Administration.will be reduced to 
$30 a month after the expiration of 2 full 
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months but the Administrator may appor- 
tion to the wife or children the balance of 
the pension. 

8. Under the sa provision, the amend- 
ments to title 38, United States Code, will not 
apply to pensioners on the rolls on the day 
before the effective date unless they seek and 
are granted pension under the amended title 
38. Thus, no person on the pension rolls on 
the day before the effective date shall have 
his pension reduced or shall be removed from 
the pension rolls because of the enactment. 
All persons on the pension rolls on the day 
before the effective date will be permitted 
election to the higher rates if they qualify 
under the new program or may elect to re- 
main on the rolls under the old law. 

The rate under the old law, which may be 
continued if the veteran chooses, is $66.15 
per month, except that where the veteran 
shall have been rated permanently and 
totally disabled and has been in receipt of 
pension for a continuous period of 10 years 
or reaches the age of 65 years and is per- 
manently and totally disabled, the rate is 
$78.75 per month, A rate of $135.45 per 
month is authorized in the case of an other- 
wise eligible veteran who is helpless or blind 
or so nearly helpless or blind as to need or 
require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person. Such pension is not payable 
to any unmarried person whose annual in- 
come exceed $1,400 or to any married person 
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or any person with minor children whose 
annual income exceeds $2,'700. 

In the case of widows and children, the 
rates under the old law are as follows: 


Ww 
Widow} ow, 1 
child 


$50.40} $63 |} $7. 56 | $27.30 | $40.05 | $54.60 | $7. 56 





(Subject to income limitations of $1,400 
per year if widow has no child and $2,700 if 
she does; $1,400 for each child if there is 
no widow.) 

9. Effective July 1, 1960, 

Of all single veterans now receiving pen- 
sion, 278,000 or 78 percent will receive more 
money. Sixty percent or 262,000 of the vet- 
erans with dependents receive more while 70 
percent or a total of 298,000 widows and 
orphans benefit by passage of this law. 
Eighty-seven percent of veterans receiving 
aid and attendance will be increased: 

Of all pensioners, married and single vet- 
erans, widows and orphans, almost 70 per- 
cent, or 838,000 cases, will get a raise; 72,000 
cases would be added to the rolls because of 
the higher income limits; 206,000 cases would 
be added to the rolls because of equalization 
of death pension eligibility. The total cases 
helped would be 1,116,000. 


Estimate of cost of Public Law 86-211 


{In thousands of dollars] 























Total with Total living Living Deceased 
Year equalization | Equalization | and deceas veterans veterans 
veterans 
$154, 268 $154, 808 $50, 078 
162, 085 132, 238 46, 905 
177,719 87, 880 40, 560 
201, 169 21, 343 31, 042 
232, 476 167, 372 18, 350 
927,717 328, 897 186, 935 
——————————_— = 
1, 955, 594 1 256, 834 96, 524 
2, 171, 583 1 386, 552 1 60, 185 
2, 816, 755 1 570, 893 196, 437 
3, 357, 038 11, 371,073 1 88, 051 
3, 764, 620 1 2, 862, 683 1 65, 692 
3, 956, 505 1 3, 952, 440 , 876, 175,729 
, 792, 893 1 4, 351, 877 1 4, 220, 747 1131, 130 
Be cccnnanewdunsdiientichuiiibiaaand 9, 319, 200 22, 742,655 | 113,423,455 | 413, 189, 690 4 233, 765 
1 Savings. 


This law makes no change in requirements 
under the old pension program as to disabil- 
ity, length of service, age, and unemployabil- 
ity of a veteran. These requirements are as 
follows: 

A veteran of World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict is eligible for pension if 
he is permanently and totally disabled from 
nonservice-connected disability not the re- 
sult of willful misconduct or vicious habits. 
He must either have served in the active 
military, naval, or air service for a period 
of 90 days or more during the applicable 
period and have been discharged under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable, or have 
been discharged for a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

The determination of permanent total 
disability is made on a liberal basis. Such 
rating is granted (where the requirement of 
permanence is met) when there is a single 
disability of 60 percent, or two or more dis- 
abilities one of which is 40 percent in degree, 
combined with other disability or disabilities 
to a total of 70 percent, and unemployability 
attributed thereto. 

Although age alone is not a basis for 
entitiement to pension, it is considered in 
association with disability and unemploy- 
ability in determining permanent and total 


disability. The aforementioned percentage 
requirements are reduced on the attainment 
of age 55 to a 60-percent rating for one or 
more disabilities, with no percentage require- 
ments for any one disability; at age 60 to a 
50-percent rating for one or more disabili- 
ties; and at age 65 to one disability ratable 
at 10 percent or more. When these reduced 
percentage requirements are met and the 
disability or disabilities involved are of a 
permanent nature, a permanent and total 
disability rating will be assigned, if the vet- 
eran is determined to be unable to secure 
and follow substantially gainful employment 
by reason of such disability. 

A widow’s age, disability, or unemploy- 
ability is not considered in determining her 
eligibility for a pension, either under exist- 
ing law or under the provisions of Public 
Law 86-211. Under the old law, a widow of 
World War I, World War Il, or the Korean 
conflict is required to meet an annual in- 
come limitation of $1,400 if she has no 
dependents or $2,700 if she has dependents. 
In addition, the deceased husband of a widow 
of World War II or the Korean conflict must 
have had a_ service-connected disability, 
although his death was not caused by this 
disability. Public Law 86-211 removes this 
latter requirement and places the widows of 








the forfeited individual, unless pardoned by 
the President. 

This law continues the authority of the 
Administrator to. forfeit in all cases where 


the guilty person resides, or is domiciled, 
outside the jurisdiction of the U.S. courts. . 

Where the accused resides, or is domiciled, 
within the United States at the time of the 
offense, the new law eliminates the authority 
of the Administrator to impose a forfeiture 
based false or fraudulent statements. 
Forfeitures previously imposed are not af- 
fected. This law also provides for automatic 
forfeiture of rights to gratuitous. veterans’ 
benefits in all cases of conviction of certain 
specified offenses involving loyalty or secu- 
rity. A Presidential pardon restores the right 
to benefits. 

Authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to make an 
award disability compensation to dependents 
of veterans in cases of administrative forfei- 
ture for fraud or forfeiture for offenses in- 
volving loyalty or security is terminated. 
(Approved Sept. 1, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-236 (H.R. 2773): Provides 
war orphans’ educational assistance to chil- 
dren of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War who die as the result of a disability in- 
curred or aggravated during that period of 
war service. (Approved Sept. 8, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-239 (H.R. 7373) :. Expands 
the program of assistance for severely dis- 
abled veterans in acquiring homes equipped 
with special facilities made necessary by the 
character of their service-connected disabili- 
ties. The bill brings into this program those 
with compensable permanent and total dis- 
abilities incurred when such disability in- 
cludes (1) blindness in both eyes, having 
only light perception, plus (2) loss, or loss 
of use, of one lower extremity such as to pre- 
clude locomotion without the aid of a wheel- 
chair. Also, it removes the limitation that 
where eligibility is based on loss, or loss of 
use, of both lower extremities that such loss 
must have been due to certain specified con- 
ditions. (Approved Sept..8, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-490 (H.R. 276): Authorizes 
payment to veterans of additional compensa- 
tion for dependents (based on establishment 
of a disability rating of not.less than 50 
percent) from the effective date of the in- 
creased percentage evaluation, provided basic 
proof of dependents is received by Veterans’ 
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8, 1960.) 
~ Public Law 86-491 (H.R. 641): Authorizes 
payment { compen- 


aggravated. (Approved k 
Public Law 86-492 (H.R. 7502): The 
service-connected death benefit of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation is payable 
to a widow at a monthly rate equal to $112 
plus 12 percent of the “basic pay” of her 
deceased husband. Generally, such basic pay 
is computed by using the rank of the veteran 
at the time of his death in active service or 
Yast discharge therefrom. The bill would 
change the method of computing basic pay 
for dependency and indemnity compensation 
purposes by using a higher rank held in serv- 
than that held at the time of a veteran’s 
th 
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serving within 120 days of death or discharge. 


Approved June 8, 1960.) 
: Public Law 86-494 (H.R. 9785): Grants 


service Mfe insurance appropriation. (Ap- 
proved June 8, 1960.) _ 
Public Law 86-495 (H.R. 9788): Prohibits 


# 
z 
: 
; 
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waiver of payment of national service life 


totally disabled in line of duty after making 
application for insurance and prior to the 
effective date thereof and remained continu- 
ously totally disabled to date of death or the 
date of enactment, whichever is-earlier. A 
waiver of premiums under this bill would 
render the insurance nonparticipating while 
the waiver is in effect. (Approved June 8, 


(LR. 10898): Author- 
additional $12 per month 
service-connected disabled 
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years, except when based on fraud or when 
military records clearly show that the. indi- 
vidual did not have the requisite character of 
discharge or service. To be effective January 
1, 1962. (Approved June 10, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-590 (H.R. 10108): Author- 
izes reimbursement for ferry fares, and 
bridge, road, and tunnel tolls, in addition to 
the mileage allowance payable for the travel 
of certain Veterans’ Administration benefi- 
ciaries and their attendants. (Approved July 
5, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-598 (H.R. 7966): Provides 
for the furnishing of needed services of op- 
tometrists by the Veterans’ Administration 
to ‘veterans having service-connected eye 
conditions. The Veterans’ Administration 
today is authorized to furnish outpatient 
medical care for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities. This care is furnished 
primarily in Veterans’ Administration clinics 
but is supplemented by using the services of 
fee-basis private physicians where it is not 
feasible to care for veterans at the clinics. It 
is expected that enactment of this legislation 
will cause the Veterans’ Administration to 
materially expand its use of the services of 
optometrists in its outpatient fee-basis pro- 
gram. (Approved July 7, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-625 (H.R. 10596): Reim- 
burses State homes at the rate of $2.50 per 
veteran per day (or a maximum of $912.50 
& year per veteran) rather than at the rate 
of $700 per annum, for care of veteran mem- 
bers who are eligible for care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospital or domiciliary fa- 
cilities. (Approved July 12, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-626 (H.R. 11776): Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations, fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30, 
1961. (For details, see: “Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Appro: ” This legislation 
reported from House Appropriations Com- 
mittee.) (Approved July 12, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-639 (H.R. 7965): Authorizes 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to fur- 
nish medical services for a non-service- 
eonnected disability when reasonably neces- 
sary in preparation for admission of a veteran 
in need of hospital care. Outpatient treat- 
ment reasonably necessary to complete treat- 
ment incident to a veteran’s hospital care 
~~ would be permitted. (Approved July 12, 

960.) 

Public Law 86-663 (H.R. 7211): Establishes 
a new statutory rate of disability compensa- 
tion for certain service-connected seriously 
disabled veterans. A monthly rate of. $265 
would be authorized for a veteran who has a 
service-connected disability rated as total 
and (1) has additional service-connected 
disability or disabilities independently rat- 
able at 60 percent or more, or (2) by rea- 
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son of his service-connected disability or 
disabilities is “permanently housebound.” 
(Approved July 14, 1960.) ‘ 

Public Law 86-665 (H.R. 7903) : Extends the 
World War II loan guaranty program and the 
World War II and Korean conflict direct loan 
program for 2 years, from July 25, 1960, to 
duly 25, 1962. It also authorizes an addi- 
tional year for processing loan guaranty ap- 
plications received by July 25, 1962, and per- 
mits the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to close direct loans subsequent to July 25, 
1962, on the basis of commitments issued 
before that date. Authority for Treasury ad- 
vances to the direct loan revolving fund in 
the aggregate amount of $150 million per 
fiscal year (but not more than $50 million 
in any one quarter) would be continued 
through fiscal years 1961 and 1962. Commit- 
tee amendment adopted on House floor pro- 
vides (1) for issuance of guarantee when vet- 
eran has in fact occupied house as his home 
but occupancy certifications were not com- 
pleted; (2) that a veteran’s deposit or down- 
payment be held by seller in a trust account 
until the loan is closed; and (3) that a re- 
volving fund be established in the Veterans’ 
Administration. (Approved July 14, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-670 (H.R. 9786) : Permits In- 
dian war and Spanish-American War vet- 
erans to elect to receive aid-and-attendance 
pension at the rates and under the condi- 
tions (except service requirements) appli- 
cable to World War I veterans. (Approved 
July 14, 1960.) 


PASSED HOUSE AND PASSED SENATE WITH AMEND- 
MENT, RETURNED TO HOUSE FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF AMENDMENT 


H.R. 11045: Provides a new plan of insur- 
ance for national service life insurance 
(NSLI) policyholders. The plan is modified 
life.insurance which provides a level pre- 
mium throughout the life of the insured but 
the face value of the policy will be automati- 
cally reduced by 50 percent at the end of the 
day preceding the insured’s 65th birthday. 
The face value of any extended term insur- 
ance in force under the modified life policy 
would also be reduced by 50 percent at that 
time. The plan is permissive. Policyholders 
may elect to retain the insurance otherwise 
lost at age 65 by paying premiums for age 65 
without medical examination. The modified 
life plan will provide permanent plan insur- 
ance at a lower premium rate than the ex- 
isting permanent plans of insurance. This 
is true because the protection is cut in half 
at age 65 and a more realistic table is used 


- for calculation of premiums on participating 


insurance, A comparison of premiums per 
$1,000 of participating insurance is as fol- 
lows: 





Annual premium, Level premium after 
age 65 





Annual present rates 
premium 
Age 

modified If 100 per- 

life plan 5 LPT O.L, cent face 

continued 
$9. 83 $8. 41 $18. 47 $43. 22 
11. 72 9.00 21.31 45.11 
14. 09 10.06 25. 10 47.48 
17.17 11.72 30.07 50. 56 
20. $4 15, 04 36. 94 54. 23 
25. 22 20.95 46. 53 58. 61 
faiweniinns pececdebbesbncdesctnbcisatedbbencnuteses Peerccesnces 47.00 ak OE; Rctinticensieallemetcinmnahin 








Senate amendment permits issuance of 
national service life insurance to persons 
eligible to apply between October 8, 1940; 
and December $1, 1956, both dates inclusive. 

to be submitted in with- 
im 1-year after January 1, 1961, with proof of 
good health at time of application. Vet- 
erans' who served between April 26, 1951, 
and December 31, 1956, with service-connect- 
ed disabilities may obtain a special type of 
policy. Administrative cost and cost of 











physical examination to be borne by vet- 
eran. 

House Report: No. 1543; April 21, 1960. 

Passed House: May 2, 1960. 

Referred: Senate Finance Committee; May 
$, 1960. 

Senate Report: No. 1485; May 26, 1960. 

Passed Senate: June 2, 1960, with amend-~- 
ment. 
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’ H.R. 3313: Amends the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 to. provide that 
facts may be established by written unsworn 
statements, declarations, verifications, or 
certificates which are certified to be true un- 
der penalty of perjury. These statements 
would be in lieu of affidavits which are to- 
day required in any court action or proceed- 
ing where there is default of any appear- 
ance by the defendant. In such a case the 
claimant shall, prior to entering a judgment, 
file in the court an affidavit setting forth 
either (1) that the defendant is not in mili- 
tary service, or (2) that the defendant is in 
military service, or (3) that the plaintiff is 
unable to determine the status of the de- 
fendant insofar as military service is con- 
cerned. 

Senate amendment extends vocational re- 
habilitation program until July 25, 1965, for 
service-connected disabled veterans of World 
War II who have been prevented from enter- 
ing or completing training because: (a) they 
had not attained, retained, or regained medi- 
cal feasibility for training because of dis- 
ability; (b) they had not met the require- 
ment of an honorable discharge but charac- 
ter of discharge was later changed by ap- 
propriate authority; or (c) they had not 
timely established the existence of a com- 
pensable service-connected disability, Pro- 
gram is also extended for those veterans in 
training on June 1, 1960, until such time as 
training is completed. ; 

House Report: No. 1309; March 2, 1960. 

Passed House: March 21, 1960. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; March 22, 1960. 

Senate Report: No. 1621; June 20, 1960. 

Passed Senate: June 29, 1960, with amend- 
ment. 


BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE, REPORTED BY SENATE 
COMMITTEES 

H.R. 4806. Provides educational assistance 

for the children of persons who die as the 

direct result of armed conflict or while en- 


.gaged in extrahazardous service (including 


such. service under conditions simulating 
war) during the period after January 31, 
1955, and before the end of compulsory mili- 
tary service. 

Senate committee amendment extends 
eligibility to children of persons who die as 
the result of disabilities incurred in the per- 
formance of duty and specifies conditions 
under which training by open-circuit tele- 
vision may be allowed. 

House Report: No. 722, with amendment; 
July 28, 1959. 

Passed House: August 17, 1959. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; August 18, 1959. 


Senate Report: No. 1645, with amendment; 
June 22, 1960. 


BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE,. REFERRED TO SENATE 
COMMITTEES 

H.R. 268. Adds “deafness of both ears, hav- 
ing absence of air and bone conduction” to 
the other types of service-connected disabil- 
ities specified in the law pertaining to vet- 
erans’ disability compensation for which an 
additional award in the amount of $47 
monthly is provided. 

House Report: No. 411; June 2, 1959, 

Passed House: August 31,- 1959. 

Referred: Senate Finance Committee; 
September 1, 1959. ’ 

Senate committee action: Tabled;. April 4, 
1960. 
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H.R. 270. Increases from $10 to $100 the 
monthly pension payable to holders of the 
Congressional Medal o: 


re- 
quirement of attaining the age of 65 years, 
and pays holders of the medal whether or 
not they are on active duty. 

House Report: No. 413; June 2, 1959. 

Passed House: July 20, 1959. 

Referred: Senate Finance Committee; 
July 21, 1959. 

Senate committee action: Ordered re- 
ported, with amendments; April 4, 1960. 

E.R. 283: Provides that if a veteran, as a 
result of service-connected disability, has 
suffered the anatomical loss or loss of use of 
one foot, or one hand, or both buttocks, or 
blindness of one eye, having only light per- 
ception, the rate of compensation therefor 
shall be $47 per month for each such loss or 
loss of use independent of any other com- 
pensation provided in subsections (a) to (j). 
At present this provision limits payment 
thereunder to one statutory award of $47 
per month for all such losses, except where 
the losses are in addition to other combina- 
tions of disabilities specified in subsections 
(1) to (n). Under the bill as reported, the 
total payment in any case may not exceed 
$309 and the loss of more than one creative 
organ would, for this purpose, be considered 
a single “loss.”” In time cases the rates 
are 80 percent of the above-mentioned rates. 

House Report: No. 415, with amendments; 
June 2, 1959. ( 

Passed House: August 31, 1959. 

Referred: Senate Finance Committee; 
September 1, 1959. 

Senate committee action: Tabled; April 4, 
1960. 

H.R. 5996: Authorizes payment in a lump 
sum of the total amount of compensation, 
representing the statutory awards of $47 
monthly for the anatomical loss or loss of 
use of a creative organ and $67 monthly for 
arrested tuberculosis disease, which would 
have been payable for the period August 1, 
1952, to date of bill’s enactment had claim 
therefor been filed on August 1, 1952 (the 
effective date of Public Law 427, 82d Congress, 


8. 1138, 86TH CONG. (AS PASSED BY THE SENATE ON JULY 21, 1959) 





SS ee Se eee 
for World War II and Korean conflict 
raha Geet to all cases in which the 


managers 

pitals, domiciliaries, and centers shall be not 
less than $16,500 per annum and the salaries 
of Directors of Professional Services shall be 


and Civil Service; May 17, 1960. 
BILLS REFERRED TO HOUSE COMMITTEE FOLLOW= 
ING PASSAGE BY SENATE 

S. 1138: Provides readjustment beriefits to 
persons with more than 180 days of service, 
entering the service after January 31, 1955, 
and before the termination of compulsory 
military service (July 1, 1963), as follows: 

(1) Education and vocational training; 

(2) Vocational rehabilitation (for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities) ; 
and 

(3) Guaranteed and direct-loan assistance 
for the purchase of a home or farmlands, 
livestock, machinery, etc., to be used in 
farming operations conducted by the veteran. | 


TaBLE 1.—Sec. 2. Education and training—Estimate of expenditures for direct benefits 
and monthly average trainees * 





Fiscal year 













Expenditures for direct benefits 











Monthly average trainees 




























$178, 000, 000 |..:........... $178, 000, 000 47,000 | 8,000 | 3,000 

360, 000,000 | $25, 000, 000 325, 000, 000 108, 000 | 22/000 | 13,000 

379, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 342, 000, 000 114,000 | 24; 000 | 13,000 

375, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 341, 000, 000 116,000 | 24,000 | 13,000 

362, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 323, 000, 000 112,000 | 23,000 | 13,000 

359, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 321, 000, 000 112, 000 | 23,000 | 13,000 

322, 000, 000 38, 000, 060 284, 000, 000 104,000 | 18,000 | 11, 000 

247, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 216, 000, 000 81,000 | 12,000 | 9,000 

182, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 158, 000, 000 61,000 | 8,000 | 6,000 

130, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 112, 000, 000 44,000 | 4,500 | 4,500 

90, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 77, 000, 000 30,000 | 2,000 | 3,000 

58, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 49, 000, 000 20,000 | 1,000} 2,000 

bone adeincirteiadeainliodii 37, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 12, 500 500 | 1,000 
Total $.< cccncsden 2, 767, OUD fp ccticne ocecunetinficaresnes lenenecestecsiie o 











1 This estimate assumes enactment early in fiscal year 1961, prior to the beginning of the school year. Amounts 


which might be expended 


imately $46,000,000 additional would be 
shown for fiscal year 1961 would be for loans, 


use of retroactive payments for 
provided in the proposal, are not included in the estimate. With retroactive pa: 
expended for grants, and approximately $10,000,000 of the total expenditures 


subsequent to Sept. 1, 1959, as currently 
ents for fiscal year 1960, approx- 


3 Assumes  pereane taking loans would take as much as they would have received on a grant bas’ 


* Total is 


t basis. 
rough fiscal year 1973 only. Additional expenditures for direct benefits _— fiscal year 1973 have 


not been estimated. The program will continue for several years beyond fiscal year 1973. 
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8. 1138, 861TH Conc. (a8 PassSED BY THE SENATE 
on JULY 21, 1959) 


TABLE ie. 3. Vocational rehabilitation— 
Estimate of expenditures for direct benefits 
and monthly average trainees * 


1964-2 oo LLL} 19, 000, 000 
1966...-......----.------------} 19, 000, 000 


yh amounts 
wipenen education and training program. 
Administrative costs, including counseling 
and beneficiary travel, would approximate 
one-sixth of the direct benefits cost. 


S. 1138, 86r= Conc. (as Passep BY THE SENATE 
om JULY 21, 1959) 


Taste 3.—Sec. 4. Home and farm loan 
benefits 


ae veterans ! 


. Assumes that the number of entries into the Armed 
Forces continues at approximately the present rate and 
that from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 veterans wiil become 
eligible for the loan benefits. 

The cost to the Government of the pro- 
posed extension of the loan guaranty benefits 
is not subject to precise estimate. It is quite 
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problematical whether a one-half of 1 per- 
cent fee (the maximum permitted by the 
bill) would be adequate for offsetting the 

resulting from claims under the 
guaranty and the subsequent expenses which 
might result from acquisition of properties, 
their management and sale. To the extent 
that the mortgage guaranty fund, which 
would be derived primarily from such fees, 
proved inadequate to meet these expenses, 
they would be paid out of appropriated 
funds. 

No additional direct loan funds would be 
provided by the bill beyond those which will 
be available under present law for the World 
War II and Korean veterans. Hence, no ad- 
ditional direct loans would be authorized, 
but there would be an increased demand for 
the limited amount of direct loan money 
available. 

Senate Report: No. 514; July 14, 1959. 

Passed Senate: July 21, 1959, with amend- 
ment. 

House committee action: Hearings; Febru- 
ary 23, 24, 25; March 3, 4, 9, and 14, 1960. 

S. 2201. Proposes to amend the definition 
of the term “Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties” contained in 38 U.S.C. 601(4)(C) to in- 
clude private contract facilities for veterans 
of any war in a State if (1) no Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital is located in the State 
on the effective date of the act, and (2) no 
Veterans’ Administration hospital is located 
within 500 miles of the border of the State. 

This would permit the use of private con- 
tract hospitals for the care of war veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities in the 
State of Alaska. Hawaii having become a 


Congress 


1 Through July 15, 1960. 


July 15 


State, private hospitals there could also be- 
used for hospitalization of veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities. 

Senate Report: No. 1730; June 24, 1960. 

Passed Senate: June 28, 1960. 

Referred: House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs; June 29, 1960. 


BILLS REPORTED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


H.R. 12566: Requires that decisions of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals shall be in writ- 
ing and shall contain findings of fact and 
conclusians of law separately stated. 

House Report: No. 2030; June 29, 1960. 

H.R. 12653: Establishes a Court of Veter- 
ans’. Appeals consisting of five judges to be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Judges are to be 
appointed for 10-year terms. 

The bill also authorizes the court to ap- 
point not more than 50 commissioners. The 
commissioners shall perform such duties as 
the court may prescibe, including the con- 
ducting of hearings, the receiving of evi- 
dence, and the making of such reports as the 
court may perscribe. 

The court is given exclusive jurisdiction 
to review by appeal decisions of the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals except in cases involving 
life insurance contracts housing or business 
loans where jurisdiction is now vested in 
the U.S. courts. 

The decisions of the court shall be final. 
This, for the first time, subjects decisions 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
review by a separate and independent 
agency. 

House Report: No. 2031; June 29, 1960. 


Summary of Veterans’ Affairs Committee action 


Sth 85th | 86th! 


Veterans’ Administration appropriations, fiscal years ending June 30, 1960 and 1961 


Public Law 


Public Law 


86-255, ap- 86-626 ap- 
proved Sept. 14,) proved July 12, 
1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 


tapatent care... 
Maintenance and operation of supply depots 


Oompensation (service-connected), total. 


World Tce 
Korean conflict 


ww eee eww en en coe w cw ew ewe e wee ese eesese 


Peacetime service 


year 1961) 


Public Law Public Law 


86-255, ap- 86-626, ap- 
proved Sept. 14,| proved July 12, 
1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 

year 1961) 


Veterans’ insurance and indemnities 
Construction of a and domiciliary facilities_. 


Grants to the Repu 


lic of the Philippines 


Service disabled veterans insurance fund 
Soldiers and sailors’ civil relief. 


ee ee ee eee cme en eee ew ec enesecceces= 


we ee ee meen ee eee= 


OO Cem e were ee ee eee oe He eee oe Bene Sree Ee ee s Ke Sereeneseeees 


Fiscal year 1961 


Living Deceased 


509, 000 

190, 172, 000 
1, 119, 059, 000 
186, 310, 000 
85, 344, 000 
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Estimated distribution of compensation and pensions, fiscal years 1960 and 1961—Continued 





Yellow fever experiments. 
Mexican War............ 





World War I 


Adjusted service and dependent’s pay 


Subsistence allowance for disabled veteran trainees. .. 
Initial burial allowances...........----.~-----..-s.<<- 
Special allowance, dependents (70 Stat. 857) igthihieenlh nations 


PuOeGeOitel sis. csattc iso adeasedss itaccend 





VETERANS IN AMERICA 
Population of veterans 


America’s population of living veterans 
is about 22,500,000. 

About two-thirds, or more than 15 million 
served in World War II. They average 41 
years of age. 

More than 5,500,000—average age 31— 
served during the Korean conflict period. 
Approximately* 960,000 of them are “double 
duty” veterans, serving both in World War Iz 
and the Korean conflict. 

Less than 2,700,000—average age 66—served 
in World War I. 

Spanish-American War veterans—average 
age 88—number 37,000. Only about 50 old- 
timers—in their 80’s and 90’s—served in the 
Indian wars, 

The Nation’s veterans, together with their 
families, make up about 45 percent of the 
total population of the United States. 


MEDICINE 


VA operates 170 hospitals for the care of ill 
and disabled veterans. On any average day, 
VA’s patient load exceeds 114,000. During 
an average year, VA admits nearly half a 
million veterans in its hospital program. 

Admissions are under a priority system. 

First call goes to veterans with service- 
connected conditions. Generally, the serv- 
ice-connected are admitted immediately. 

And next—if beds are available—come vet- 
erans with non-service-connected ailments 
who are unable to pay for private hospitali- 
zation. In addition to signing a statement 
of inability to pay, they also must submit 
a statement of their assets and liabilities. 


INSURANCE 


Approximately 6 million veterans today 
hold GI insurance policies valued at over $42 
billion. The breakdown: 

Nearly 5 million World War II veterans 
hold $34.7 billion of participating national 
service life insurance; 620,000 Korea veterans 
hold $5.9 billion of special nonparticipating 
national service life insurance; 43,000 dis- 
abled Korea and post-Korea veterans hold 
$380 million of special nonparticipating in- 
surance—the only type that may now be 
newly issued; 275,000 World War I veterans 
hold $1.4 billion of participating U.S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance, 


GI LOANS 
Eligibility: Any person who served in the 


armed services at any time on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 1947, 


or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to- 


February 1, 1955, discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after active 
service of 90 days or more or because of dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty is eligible. 
Generally loans, or applications for guaran- 
tee, must be made prior to July 26, 1960, for 





Pensions (non-service-connected), total..............----. 





RE EE To cinakencbiigwdniinndebondaidiidhivens 
A no oa i ern ciniemad aememaen ania 
Peacetime.service (private acts) ..............-..--... 
Other, tetels iain ncamacssdsiderdnundsiditnncotdsousasenns 


Emergency officer’s disability retirement (World War I). ..--...-...... 


errr errr rrr rrr 


wee een ee ew enews ne enbenatesee 


Seen eee eenn mene 


World War II veterans; veterans of Korea 
have until January 31, 1965. Widows of de- 
ceased veterans whose death was due to serv- 
ice may also qualify. 

Amounts: Non-real-estate loans up _ to 
$2,000 and real-estate loans in certain cases 
up to $7,500, or'a prorated portion thereof, 
or loans of both types or combinations 
thereof, may be guaranteed with interest at 
not more than 5% percent per annum, re- 
payable in not more than 30 years, except in 
the case of farm realty, which may run for 
40 years. (Maturity on non-real-estate loan 
may not exceed 10 years.) If the proceeds 
of the loan are to be used for the acquisition 
of residential property, the amount guaran- 
teed may be 60 percent of the loan but not 
over $7,500. Banks or other lending insti- 
tutions make the loans, with the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing 50 or 60 percent of the 
loan, but in no case to exceed the above 
amounts. Under certain conditions, Vet- 
erans’ Administration is authorized to lend, 
until July 25, 1960, up to $13,500 directly 
to the veteran when private sources are not 
available. 

Under this program, veterans of World War 
II and the Korean conflict have borrowed 
more than $48 billion for homes of their own. 
VA has guaranteed more than half of this 
amount, or $26 billion. 

The record established by veterans in 
meeting their GI loan obligations is unparal- 
leled. 

So far, veterans have repaid in full nearly 
1,600,000 GI loans having a total value of 
$10 billion. 

Defaults on GI loans—for which VA has 
had to make good the guaranteed portions to 
lenders—number a mere 61,000, or slightly 
more than 1 percent of the total number of 
loans granted. 

EDUCATION 


More than 10% million veterans so far 
have trained under the four programs. 
That’s more than three times the total en- 
rollments in every college and university in 
the United States of America, 

Of the 10% million total more than 
7,800,000—one-half of all World War II vet- 
erans—trained under the World War II GI 
bill. Of them, 44 percent went to schools 
below the college level (such as trade and 
technical schools); 29 percent studied in 
college, and the rest trained on the job and 
on,the farm. 

Another 2,330,000—more than 2 out of 
every 5 Korean veterans—-trained under the 
Korean GI bill. Their number will grow 
(the program doesn’t end until 1965). 

A new trend has developed under the Ko- 
rean GI bill. Fewer veterans have attended 
schools below the college level (36 percent), 
and more have gone to college (more than 50 





percent). Enrollments in on-the-job and 
on-the-farm courses account for the balance. 

Another 615,000 disabled World War II 
veterans and 64,000- disabled Korean veter- 
ans have received vocational rehabilitation 
training. Some 40 percent have trained for 
oa jobs in professional and managerial 

fields. 

It has helped raise the educational level 
of veterans to better than 4 years of high 
school, whereas the level of nonveteran 
males, same age group, is but 2 years of high 
school. “Your every voter, as surely as your 
chief magistrate, exercises a public trust,” 
said Grover Cleveland. Through more edu- 
cation, veterans have become better pre- 
pared: to exercise this public trust. 

It has helped build up America’s reservoirs 
of trained manpower, so urgently needed for 
our Nation’s strength and well-being. This 
country has gained immeasurably from the 
478,000 engineers, 391,000. schoolteachers, 
275,000 in the medical.and related fields 
(130,000 doctors, dentists, nurses), and 140,- 
000 scientists who learned their skills under 
the GI bill and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs, 

Approximately 20,000 war orphans have 
trained since the war orphans educational 
assistance program began in the fall of 1956. 
Of these, 79 percent trained in college and 
the rest in schools below the college level. 
Approximately 1 in 6 had selected objectives 
in the scientific field. Of the 1,400 training 
in the medical and related fields, more than 
900 were female students most of whom 
selected the field of nursing. Almost all of 
the 1,100 training to be engineers were males. 
More than 500 trained to be scientists. 
Approximately 2,300 trained to be school- 
teachers. 


Number of participants and deaths in service 
during all wars; number of living veterans, 
and veterans and dependents on compen- 
sation and pension rolis; Dec. 31, 1959 


REVOLUTION (1775-83) 


PartiClPAhs ccicictmmoninegnnimts 395, 000 
Deaths in service.........s<...< 4, 000 
Last veteran died Apr. 5, 1869... age 109 
Last dependent died 1906..._._ age 92 
WAR OF (1812~—14) 
Purticlpants..c cc imesicnncnsaan 536, 000 
Deaths in service.............. 2, 000 
Last veteran died May 13, 1905... age 105 
Last dependent died 1946...... age ? 
MEXICAN WAR (1846-48) 
Participants_.... pon eiedeinnildiaadeiia 130, 000 
Deaths in service.........-.. sin 13,000 
Last veteran died Sept. 3, 1929... age 98 
Dependents on compensation 
and pension rolls: 
Wes civennccmanmnnaet emeein { 3 
Children........-..~.-.<----< a 
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CIVIL WAR (1861-65) (UNION FORCES ONLY) 


Participants..............-..... 2,213,000 
Deaths in service._....-..----- - 364, 000 
"Last veteran died Aug. 2, 1956_. age 109 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls (Union and Confed- 
erate Forces): | 
I icindaceiibindenmigeiniinn 3, 399 
I den rtieteeiennth eermhagengyeeese 761 
INDIAN WARS (APPROXIMATELY (1860-98) 
Pepticinants. 2... «2s -e 106, 000 
Deaths in service.......-----. 1, 000 
Living veterans-_......--------- 55 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
ihn aiilnntenetnlecaenianarcnen 705 
is te atid itrerinineanniticiie 22 
lectin enebeicones 55 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898—1902) 
itera mntnwwaens 392, 000 
Deaths in service.............. 11, 000 
Ldving veterans,.............. 40, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolis: 
Sti. citi Din ebtins 3 
OO iain wideband cantons 76, 856 
CRUD Sis cnticitiamimiwiaidies 2, 409 
WORD s dwicdntbinietiniccd 36, 369 
WORLD WAR I (1917-18) 
POR eicnnditnwniiiiaiose 4, 744, 006 
Deaths in service.............. 131, 000 
Living vyoterans...........-...--.- 2, 724, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
I ici Si cosreiteiesiciebiaaie 11, 226 
iin tiwhinenn déiseundinn 418, 787 
RNS ii cdeiptibictwdin 74, 583 
WD 50 ticnte ciitannccoe 983, 414 


WORLD WAR II (SEPT. 16, 1940-JULY 25, 1947) 


Pdi ntiriinkncnmece 216, 535, 000- 
Deaths in service............... 409, 000 
Living veterans. ............... 215, 220, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
ee Ne ETT AAR 251, 385 
Wait be cceccnccomes 89, 597 
Gein cidmbeniewriiceae 178, 032 
isi, pidinm nemnn 1, 641, 079 
KOREAN CONFLICT (JUNE 27, 1950-JAN. 31, 
1955) 
EE ee ee ae 2 6, 807, 000 
Deaths in service............... , 000 
Living veterans.............-.. 25, 466, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
eR titeetscrhsred aang nrtnctepaeinies 36, 466 
a iinthitniascracvanintidpinipaipncnenes 10, 395 
NE aiiiitciptensctinnictibihtmnes 21,818 
REDD as ckbihin ee cithiictnonns 211, 624 
TOTAL—ALL WARS 
EUS  o cwcannicusasece $1, 858, 000 
Deaths in service_..........i... 989, 000 
Iéving veterans_................ # 22, 599, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
PEs nccccumdtiiddbatedsace 
Se cata caine dschterentpartatinsinestinnennses 
SND ipnencsiasttlincitisentdienctinaranesnintitoet 
SID setae stint dnciecetinimeldinnes 


iIncludes 1,476,000 who served in both 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
*Includes 951,000 with service in both 
Wortd War II and the Korean conflict. 
*Persons who served in more than 1 war 
are counted as participants in each. 
“Includes approximately 100,000 former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
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lishment who are receiving VA disability 
compensation. 

*Includes 17,353 parents of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular 
Establishment. 

“Includes 15,902 widows of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular 
Establishment. 

‘Includes 11,735 children of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular 
Establishment. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Through inadvertence, the following 

— omitted from the Recorp of July 2, 
960: 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the permanent 
Recorp be corrected in connection with 
an insertion made by the junior Senator 
from Colorado on June 30. 

The insertion contains a profile article 
about Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, director 
of the University of Colorado High Alti- 
tude Observatory, as published in the 
New York Times. The title of the ar- 
ticle, beginning in the first column of 
page 14045 of the Recorp, is “A Keen 
Eye for Weather.” 

In the line just below the title is a word 
which inadvertently found its way into 
the Recorp and does not belong there. 
Instead of simply reading “Walter Orr 
Roberts,” it reads “By Walter Orr Rob- 
erts.” The word “by” is superfluous and 
misleading in that it creates the impres- 
sion that the article was written by Dr. 
Roberts. Actually it was not. It was 
written by a staff member of the New 
York Times. The word “by” preceding 
the name of Dr. Roberts should therefore 
be stricken. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the correction 
will be made. 





SENATE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SUBSEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 
The following business of the Senate 

was transacted subsequent to adjourn- 

ment: 





AMENDMENT OF HELIUM ACT OF 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1937, AS AMENDED— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (PT. 2 OF S&S. 
REPT. NO. 1814) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 1, 1960, Mr. Carrot, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, on July 7, 1960, submitted his 
individual views to accompany the bill 
(H.R. 10548) to amend the Helium Act of 
September 1, 1937, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States, which were ordered 


* to be printed. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 712, agreed to July 2, 1960, the 
President pro tempore signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, which had previously been signed 


July 15 


by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 
On July 4, 1960: 

H.R. 12311. An act to amend the Sugar 

Act of 1948, as amended. 
On July 5, 1960: 

8S. 2585. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Lue Fan and Aura Joan Lue Fan; 

8S. 2674. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of certain lands for addition to 
Ferry National Monument, and for other 
purposes; 

S.2765. An act for the relief of Safia 
Skolopoulos; 

S. 2969. An act to authorize the award 
posthumously of appropriate medals to 
Chaplain George L. Fox, Chaplain Alexander 
D. Goode, Chaplain Clark V. Poling, and 
Chaplain John P. Washington; 

S. 3247. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1959 (73 Stat. 473), to provide that 
payment for the lands covered by such act 
may be made on a deferred basis; 

S. 3319. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to release the 
recapture provisions contained in the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of Little Rock, Ark., and for other pu: 

8. 3450. An act to amend section 22 (relat- 
ing to the endowment and support of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts) 
of the act of June 29, 1935, to increase the 
authorized appropriation for resident teach- 
ing grants to land-grant institutions; 

5.3616. An act to deny to the District of 
Columbia, in suits on claims arising out of 
the negligent operation of vehicles owned 
or controlled by it and operated by its em- 
ployees in the performance of their official 
duties, the defense of governmental immu- 
nity, to relieve such employees of liability in 
such cases to third persons, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 808. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to evaluate in dollars certain 
financial assistance loans expressed in for- 
eign currencies arising as a result of World 
War II, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1422. An act for the relief of Ales- 
sandro Maraessa; 

H.R. 1493. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Mendez Garcia and Palmira Lavin Garcia; 

H.R. 1588. An act for the relief of Julius F. 
Steinhoff; 

H.R. 1643. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Carozza; 

H.R. 2117. An act for the relief of Ireneo 
B. Brodit and Antonio D. Brodit; 

H.R. 2124. An act for the. relief of Mrs. 
Teruko Teri Miyamoto (nee Ikeda); 

H.R. 2705. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nardo Paternostro; 

H.R. 2716. An act for the rélief of Miss 
Elisabeth Hollander; 

H.R. 2944. An act for the relief of Luciano 
Di Franco; 

H.R. 3524. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H.R. 3804. An act for the relief of Rosolina 
Ciuferri; 

H.R. 3900. An act to permit the admission 
to registry and the use in the coastwise 
trade of certain foreign-built hydrofoil ves- 


sels; 

H.R. 4546. An act for the relief of Marga- 
ret P. Copin; 

H.R. 4555. An act for the relief of Anatolijs 
Janitis; . 

H.R. 4595. An act to clarify and make uni- 
form certain provisions of law relating to 
special postage rates for educational, cul- 
tural, and library materials, and for other 


purposes; 

ELR. 4970. An act for the relief, of Hara- 
lambos Groutas; 

H.R. 5055. an see torennend Gm enaeiete 
on the use of certain real property hereto- 
fore conveyed to the city of St. Augustine, 
Pia., by the United States; 

E.R. 5436. An act to provide for a register 
in the Department of Commerce in which 



































1960 


shall be listed the names of certain persons 
who have had their motor vehicle operator’s 


licenses revoked; 

H.R. 5647. An act for the relief of Wong Gee 
Sing; 

H.R. 6556. An act to amend subdivision 
(c) of section 39 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
US.C. 67c) so as to clarify time for review 
of orders of referees; 

H.R. 6804. An act for the relief of Mary 
Elizabeth Tighe Crespo; 

H.R. 7004. An act to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of the public lands, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 7367. An act for the relief of Chieko 
Sakano and her child, Masao Sakano; 

H.R. 7379. An act to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, with respect to the detention of mail 
for temporary periods in the public interest, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7425. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Humiko Ross; 

H.R. 7551. An act for the relief of Hubert 
O. Beckles; 

H.R. 7593. An act to provide that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board may temporarily author- 
ize certain air carriers to engage in supple- 
mental air transportation, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 7634. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers ant® harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7895. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Anne Loveday; 

H.R. 8229. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for supplemental un- 
employment. benefit trusts; 

H.R. 8384. An act for the relief of Otto 
Small; 

H.R. 9042. An act for the relief of Anna 
Semechole Marcolina; 

H.R. 9610. An act for the relief of Sister 
Frances Cabrini (Virginia Bilbao) ; 

H.R. 9786. An act to amend sections 511 
and 512 of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit Indian War and Spanish-American 
War veterans to elect to receive pension at 
the rates applicable to veterans of World 
War I; 

H.R. 9960. An act for the relief of Doctor 
Tze I. Chiang; 

H.R. 10002. An act for the relief of Ida 
Exle (nee Ida Sterio); 

H.R. 10495. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10511. An act to grant additional 
benefit to persons receiving cash relief under 
the Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 
1937; 

H.R. 10793. An act for the relief of Ray C. 
Thompson; 

H.R. 10952. An act to authorize the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Colonists to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia as the national head- 
quarters of that society; 

H.R. 10997. An act to grant to the Govern- 
ment of Guam certain filled lands, submerged 
lands, and tidelands; 

H.R. 11135. An act to aid in the develop- 
ment of a coordinated system of transporta- 
tion for the National Capital region; to 
create a temporary National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency; to authorize negotiation 
to create an interstate agency; and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 11389. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11516. An act to create a judicial 
officer for the Post Office Department; 

H.R. 11748. An act to continue until the 
close of June 80, 1961, the suspension of du- 
ties on metal scrap, and for other purposes; 
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ELR. 11776. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, 


commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11854. An act to clarify the ownership 
of certain church properties located in the 
Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 11931. An act to amend the act of 
March 3,1901, with respect to the time within 
which a caveat to a will must be filed in the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 12231. An act making appropriations 
for military constfuction for the De: t 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12465. An act to provide for a simpler 
method of determining assessments under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and for 
other purposes; 

ELAR. 12584. An act to amend the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act for the District of Colum- 
bia; 

H.R. 12740. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 397. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to participate in the re- 
settlement of certain refugees, and for other 
purposes, 

H.J. Res. 605. Joint resolution providing for 
the preparation and completion of plans for 
a comprehensive observance of the 175th an- 
niversary of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; 

H.J. Res. 672. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation with respect to the 1960 Pacific 
Festival, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 722. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 

On July 6, 1960: 

H.R. 11545. An act to amend the act of 
October $1, 1949, with respect to payments 
to Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnish- 
ing hospital care for certain Indians. — 


LTT 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate presented 
to the President of the United States on 
July 5, 1960, the following enrolled bills: 

S.1315. An act for the incorporation of 
the Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc.; 

S. 2585. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Lue Fan and Aura Joan Lue Fan; 

8S. 2674. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of certain lands for addition to Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2765. An act for the relief of Sofia 
Skolopoulos; 

8.2969. An act to authorize the award 
posthumously of appropriate medals to 
Chaplain George L. Fox, Chaplain Alexander 
D. Goode, Chaplain Clark V. Poling, and 
Chaplain John P. Washington; 

S. 3076. An act for the relief of Daisy Pong 
Hi Tong Li; 

8.3247. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1959 (73 Stat. 473), to provide 
that payment for the lands covered by such 
act may be made on a deferred basis; 

8.3319. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to release the re- 
capture provisions contained in the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of Little Rock; Ark., and for other purposes; 

8.3450. An act to amend section 22 (re- 
lating to the endowment and support of 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts) of the act of June 29, 1935, to increase 
the authorized appropriation for resident 
teaching grants to land-grant institutions; 
and 

8S. 3616. An act to deny to the District of 
Columbia, in suits on claims arising out of 
the negligent operation of vehicles owned 
or controlled by it and operated by its em- 
Ployees in the performance of their official 


i 
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defense of governmental 
relieve such employees of 
y such cases to third persons, and 
other purposes. 

ane AREA cere 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS. 
JOINT RESOLUTION SUBSEQUENT 
TO ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to adjournment of the Sen- 
ate, notified the Secretary of the Senate 
that, on the following dates, he had ap- 
proved and signed the following bills and 
joint resolution: 

On July 5, 1960: 

S. 1018. An act to authorize and direct the 
pee pedantir appre spe rien mt nye Heino eu 
and mecca re agencies a cooperative 
agricultural extension 

8.1752. An act for dn pellet ‘Ot thibeletinn 
Kalpaka; 

8.2053. An act to provide for the accept- 
ance by the United States of a fish hatchery 
in the State of South Carolina; 

S. 2174. ane catecne ak aenae Gate 
plications for patents to certain lands in 
Florida; 

S. 2331. An act to provide for the hospital- 
ization, at St. Elizabeths Hospital in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, of certain 
nationals of the United States adjudged in- 
sane or otherwise found mentally ill in for- 
eign countries, and for other purposes; 

S. 2443. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Harold Bradley; 

8S. 2481. An act to continue the application 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, to certain functions relating ‘to 
fishing vessels transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and for other purposes; 

S. 2618. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain war-built vessels for more modern 
and efficient war-built vessels owned by the 
United States; 

S. 3189. An act to further amend the ship- 
ping laws to prohibit operation in the coast- 
wise trade of a rebuilt vessel unless the en- 
tire rebuilding is effected within the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

8.3226. An act to amend section 809 of the 
National Housing Act; and 

8.3485. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost for persons 
selected for appointment to certain 
in the United States, and for other purposes, 

On July 7, 1960: 

S. 1886. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to certain re- 
broadcasting activities; 


5. 2384. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda); 

S. 2566. An act for the relief of Peter Leo 
Bahr, John Trevor Jefferies, Chairman Candy 
Jefferies, and Stephen Reid Jefferies; and 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Ming-Chen 
Hsu, 


the 
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On July 12, 1960: 

8.598. An act for the relief of Anthony Di 
Giovanni; 

S. 747. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands which are a part of 
the Des Plaines Public Hunting and Refuge 
Area and the Joliet Arsenal Military Reser- 
vation, located in Will County, Ill, to the 
State of Illinois; 

S. 1283. An act to regulate the interstate 
distribution and sale of packages of hazard- 
ous substances intended or suitable for 
household use; 

§. 1409. An act for the relief of Donald B. 
Thurston and other employees of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service; 


S. 1454. An act for the relief of Keltha L. 
Baker; 
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§, 1502. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

8.1509. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide 


Alaska and between Alaska and the other 
States of the United States, and for certain 
water carriers operating within Alaska, to 
provide “grandfather” rights for certain 
freight forwarders operating between Hawaii 
and the other States of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1600. An act for the relief of Grace L. 
Patton; 

8.1795. An act relating to the promotion 
and separation of certain officers of the reg- 
ular components of the Armed Forces; 

S. 1965. An act to make uniform provisions 
of law with respect to the terms of office of 
the members of certain regulatory agencies; 

S. 2113. An act for the relief of George EK. 
Caldwell; 

8S. 2197. An act to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act so as to authorize the use of 
suitable color additives in or on foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribing the conditions (including 
maximum tolerances) under which such 
additives may be safely used; 

S&S. 2277. An act for the relief of the Geo. 
D. Emery Co.; 

S. 2548. An act for the relief of Henry C. 
Larson; 

S. 2689. An act for the relief of Hwachii 
Lien; 

&. 2740. An act for the relief of Julia Suk- 

Kar; 
S. 2744. An act to extend the term of design 
patent No. 21,053, dated September 22, 1891, 
for a badge, granted to George Brown Goode, 
and assigned to the. National Daughters of 
the American Revolution; 

8S. 2817. An act for the relief of Joseph R. 


Paquette; 

S&S. 2855. An act for the relief of Brenda 
Nicholson Miller; 

S. 2857. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for disposi- 
tion of contributions in the case of annui- 
tants whose length of service exceeds the 
amount to provide the maximum 
annuity allowable under such act, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3105. An act for the relief of William Y. 
Allen, Jr., Donald Baldwin Quintero, Johann 
Friedrich Stapelfeld, and Kenneth Gordon 
Woods; 

8S. 3125. An act for the relief of Robert Wil- 
liam Neal, Robert J. Naumann, Charles LeRoy 
Van Slyke, and Franklin Jordan; 

8.3179. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for construction of 
facilities for. the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 


tory; 

S. 3545. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act of January 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a(c)), 
and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 41. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Institute for International 
Health and Medical Research, to provide for 
international cooperation in health research, 
research training, and research planning, and 
for other purposes. 

On July 14, 1960: 

S. 1315. An act for the incorporation of the 
Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc.; 

S. 2585. An act for the relief of Joseph Lue 
Pan and Aura Joan Lue Fan; 

S. 2674. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain lands for addition to Harpers 
Ferry National Monument, and for other 
purposes; - 
8.2765. An act for the relief of Sofia 
Skolopoulos; 

8.2969. An act to authorize the award 
posthumously of appropriate medals to 
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Chaplain George L. Fox, Chaplain Alexander 
D. Goode, Chaplain Clark V. Poling, and 
Chaplain John P. Washington; 

S. 3076. An act for the relief of Daisy Pong 
Hi Tong Li; 

8. 3247. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1959 (73 Stat. 473), to provide that 
payment for the lands covered by such act 
may be made on a deferred basis; 

S. 3319. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to release the re- 
capture provisions contained in the convey- 
ance of certain real property to the city of 
Little Rock, Ark., and for other purposes; 

S. 3450. An act to amend section 22 (re- 
lating to the endowment and support of 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts) of the act of June 29, 1935, to increase 
the authorized appropriation for resident 
teaching grants to land-grant institutions; 

S. 3616. An act to deny to the District of 
Columbia, in suits on claims arising out of 
the negligent operation of vehicles owned or 
controlled by it and operated by its employees 
in the performance of their official duties, the 
defense of governmental immunity, to re- 
lieve such employees of liability in such cases 
to third persons, and for other purposes. 





SENATE ‘BILLS DISAPPROVED SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to adjournment of the Sen- 
ate, notified the Secretary of the Senate 
that on the following dates, he had dis- 
approved the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, together with his reasons for such 
action: 

On July 6, 1960: 
ECONOMIC REGULATION OF ALASKA EAILROAD 
UNDER INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


I am withholding my approval from 
S. 1508, a bill to provide for economic 
regulation of the Alaska Railroad under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and for 
other’ purposes. 

I cannot approve the bill because it 
would (1) subordinate certain of the 
President’s statutory powers to those of 
a regulatory commission, (2) allow a 
State to regulate a Federal agency, and 
(3) apply to the Alaska Railroad laws, 
rules, and procedures which are intended 
solely for application to privately owned 
and operated railroads and which are 
completely inappropriate for a Govern- 
ment agency established to carry out a 
public purpose. 

The power to construct and operate 
the Alaska Railroad and to set the rates 
charged by it are vested in the President. 
To subject the President’s exercise of 
these powers to the review and perhaps 
disapproval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be repugnant to our 
constitutional system. 

By allowing the State of Alaska to reg- 
ulate the Railroad, which is a Federal 
agency, the bill violates the principle 
that the Federal Government’s authority 
shall be supreme. Under S. 1508, the 
State could thwart public purposes de- 
clared by the President and the Con- 
gress, but it would have no responsibility 
for the success or for the financing of the 
Railroad 


The laws, rules, standards, and pro- 
cedures concerning tariffs, rates, ac- 
counts, services, and employees of private 
railroads are not suited to a Government 
agency. Accounting standards estab- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for private railroads cannot, for 
example, assure the President and the 
Congress of adequate control over the 
use of Federal funds by a Federal agency. 
In requiring the Commission to consider 
the needs of Government financial agen- 
cies, and in other exceptions it makes, 
the bill itself recognizes that standards. 
applied to private industry cannot be 
applied to the Alaska Railroad. 

By extending the Employers’ Liability 
Act to cover the Alaska Railroad’s 
liability to its employees, who are already 
covered by the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, the bill may give this 
group of Federal employees either dual 
compensation from the Federal Govern- 
ment for a single injury or the right to 
choose between two methods of obtain- 
ing compensation. Either result would 
be inconsistent with the Federal work- 
men’s compensation policy that all em- 
ployees be treated equally. 

The President and the Congress have 
ample authority to insure that the Rail- 
road operates in the public interest. In 
due course, it will be determined that 
the Railroad’s Federal purposes have 
been achieved. At that time the Con- 
gress should authorize disposition of the 
Railroad to a non-Federal agency, and 
it would then automatically become sub- 
ject to Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulation. 

- Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Houses, July 6, 1960. 


On July 12, 1960: 

METHOD FOR REGULATING AND FIXING WAGE 
RATES FOR EMPLOYEES OF PORTSMOUTH, N.H., 
NAVAL SHIPYARD 
I am withholding my approval from 

S. 19, to provide a method for regulating 

and fixing wage rates for employees of 

Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard. 

My reasons for disapproving an identi- 
cal enactment of the 85th Congress still 
apply. This bill, like its predecessor, 
strikes at the heart of the statutory prin- 
ciple that rates of pay for 673,000 Federal 
wage board employees shall conform, as 
nearly as is consistent with the public 
interest, with private rates of pay in the 
immediate. vicinity of the particular 
Federal activity. 

This principle is sound. It insures 
Federal employees a fair wage. It in- 
sures against the payment of unwar- 
ranted hourly rates by the Government. 
And it insures that Federal rates of pay 
will not upset the economy of the com- 
munity in which the Federal establish- 
ment is located. 

S. 19 would disregard this principle 
by providing that hourly rates for 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard employees 
should be based on those which obtain, 
not in Portsmouth, but rather in the 
Boston industrial complex, 60 miles -dis- 
tant. Private industrial rates are sub- 
stantially higher in Boston than in 
Portsmouth—and therein lies the ex- 
planation of the bill. 

But why should the Government pay 
a@ much higher hourly wage rate than 
do fair-minded private employers in the 
Portsmouth area? If the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard were a private establish- 
ment, there would be no question of a 
differential. The going rate for the area 
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would be paid. But because the Govern- 
ment is the employer, and just because 
it is, there is apparently an expectation 
that the Government should pay more 
than these hourly employees in fairness 
and equity have a right to expect. Fur- 
ther, it is seemingly of little or no con- 
cern that in so doing the Government 
would be departing from sound princi- 
ple and business practice and would be 
unsettling the economy of the Ports- 
mouth community. 

. ‘This kind of legislation—this expecta- 
tion of something-for-nothing from the 
Government just because it is the Gov- 
ernment—weakens our national fabric 
and with each occurrence leaves it more 
seriously impaired, The spread of this 
expectation, and its reflection in an in- 
crease of such legislation, are profound- 
ly disturbing for the future of America. 

In this one instance, for example, S. 
19 as a law would provide a ready prec- 
edent for the eventual dissolution of the 
wage board principle and system. The 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in no way 
presents an unusual situation. Several 
Federal establishments, less distant from 
Boston than Portsmouth, have lower pay 
scales than those of the Portsmouth Na- 
val Shipyard. 

By ‘no rationale can this bill be justi- 
fied. Wage disparities exist throughout 
the United States but under the wage 
board principle the Government pays 
the fair and equitable hourly rates of 
the particular area in which it finds it- 
self—and so it should. 

For these reasons I am unable to ap- 
prove the bill. 





DwIcnHuT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE Houss, July 12, 1960. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL AUGUST 15, 1960—BILL EN- 
ROLLED 

[Omitted from the Recorp of July 5, 1960] 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 

on House Administration, reported that 

on July 4, 1960, that committee had 
examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the following title: 


H.R. 2117. An act for the relief of Iranso D. 
Brodit and Antonio D. Brodit. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
[Omitted from the Recorp of July 5, 1960] 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 712, 86th Congress, he did sign an 
enrolled bill of the House of the following 
title: 

ER. 2117. An act for the relief of Iranso D. 
Brodit and Antonio D. Brodit. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the adjournment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reported that, on the follow- 
ing date, that committee had presented 
to the President for his approval bills 
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and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 
On July 7, 1960: 

H.R. 7593. An act to provide that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board may temporarily authorize 
certain air carriers to engage in supplemental 
air transportation, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7634. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7895. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Anne Loveday; 

H.R. 8229. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit trusts; 

H.R. 8384. An act for the relief of Otto 
Small; 

H.R. 9610. An act for the relief of Sister 
Frances Cabrini (Virginia Bilbao) ; 

H.R. 9042. An act for the relief of Anna 
Semechole Marcolina; 

H.R. 9786. An act to amend sections 511 
and 512 of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit Indian war and Spanish-American 
War veterans to elect to receive pension at 
the rates applicable to veterans of World 
War I; 

H.R. 9960. An act for the relief of Dr. Tze 
I. Chiang; 

H.R. 10002. An act for the relief of Ida 
Exle (nee Ida Sterio) ; 

H.R. 10495. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10511. An act to grant additional 
benefit to persons receiving cash relief under 
the Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 
8, 1937; 

H.R. 10793. An act for the relief of Ray C. 
Thompson; 

H.R. 10952. An act to authorize the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Colonists to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia as the national head- 
quarters of that society; 

H.R.10997. An act to grant to the Govern- 
ment of Guam certain filled lands, sub- 
merged lands, and tidelands; 

H.R. 11135. An act to aid in the develop- 
anent of a coordinated system of transporta- 
tion for the National Capital region; to create 
a temporary National Capital Transportation 
Agency; to authorize negotiation to create 
an interstate agency; and for other purposes; 

HLR. 11389. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 11516. An act to create a judicial offi- 
cer for the Post Office Department; 

H.R. 11545. An act to amend the act of 
October 31, 1949, with respect to payments 
to Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnishing 
hospital care for certain Indians; 

H.R. 11748. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 

Ses; 

H.R. 11776. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11854. An act to clarify the ownership 
of certain church properties located in the 
Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 11931. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, with respect to the time 
within which a caveat to a will must be 
filed in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 12231. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 12465. An act to provide for a simpler 
method of assessments under 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12584. An act to amend the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act for the District of Co- 





appropriations 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 397. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to participate in the re- 
settlement of certain refugees, and for other 
purposes; 

H.J. Res. 605. Joint resolution ee 
for the preparation and completion of plans 
for a comprehensive observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the formation of the Consti- 
eae oe 

. Res. . Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation with respect to’ the 1960 Pacific 
Festival, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 722. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens. 


LT Sea 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED SUBSEQUENT TO AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the adjournment of the 
House of Representatives. until August 
15, 1960, notified the Clerk of the House 
that on the following dates he had ap- 
proved and signed bills and joint resolu- 
bo of the House of the following 

es: 


On June 30, 1960: 

H.R. 8186. An act to amend titles 10 and 
14, United States Code, with respect to re- 
serve commissioned officers of the Armed 
Forces; 

H.R. 8457. An act for the relief of Richard 
Schoenfelder and Lidwina 8. Wagner; 
one 9226. An act for the relief of Pietro 

ela; 

H.R. 9322. An act to make permanent the 
existing suspension of duties on certain 
coarse wool; 

H.R. 9652. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Alonzo C. Tenney; 

H.R. 9862. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspension of duties on certain 
lathes used for shoe last roughing or for 
shoe last . and to extend the sus- 
pension of duty on imports of casein; 

H.R. 9881. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing provisions of law relating to the 
free importation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders; 

H.R. 10569. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the@iscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 10631. An act for the relief of George 
T. Moore, Carl D. Berry, and Dr. Harold J. 
Heck. 

H.R. 11001. An act to provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Development Association. 

H.R. 12052. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, for an 
additional 2 years. 

H.R. 12115. An act to extend the minimum 
national marketing quota for extra long 
staple cotton to the 1961 crop. 

H.R. 12381. An act to increase for a 1-year 
period the public debt limit set forth in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act and 
to extend for 1 year the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and certain excise-tax rates, 
and for other purposes. 


H.R. 12415. An act to amend section 6387 


(b) of title 10, United States Code, relating 
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to the definition of total commissioned serv- 
ice of certain officers of the naval service; and 

HJ. Res. 688. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 

‘On July 1, 1960: 

HR. 12346. An act to amend section 14(b) 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend the authority of Federal 
Beserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 


: 
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H.J. Res. 778. Joint resolution making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 1961, 
coat Oa for other purposes. 
On July 5, 1960: 

ELR. 1600. An act for the relief of Francis 
M. Haischer; 

HR. 1844. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended by the acts 
July 2, 1940, and July 12, 1950; 

$122. An act directing the Secretary 
Interior to issue a homestead patent 
the heirs of Frank L. Wilhelm; 

H.R. 3789. An act for the relief of Preciolita 
V. Corliss (nee Preciolita Valera) ; 

H.R. 3805. An act for the relief of Religiosa 
Luigia Frizzo, Religiosa Vittoria Garzoni, Re- 
ligiosa Maria Ramus, Religiosa Ines Ferrario, 
and Religiosa Roberta Ciccone; 

H.R. 4786. An act declaring certain lands to 
be held in trust for the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe of Indians of South Dakota; 

HR. 4964. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Betty L. Fonk;” 

H.R. 5033. An act for the relief of Betty 
Keenan; 

H.R. 5569. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of cer- 
tain medals within 2 years after a deter- 
raination by the Secretary concerned that 
because of loss or inadvertence the recom- 
mendation was not processed; 

H.R. 6081. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Emery C. Jones; 

H.R. 8226. An act to add certain lands to 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument 
in the State of Florida; 

ELR. 8315. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to lease a portion of Fort 
Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorganized Schools 
R-I, Missouri; 

E.R. 8740. An act to provide for the leasing 
of ofl and gas interests in certain lands 
owned by the United States in the State of 


H.R. 9201. An act to validate certain min- 
ing claims in California; 

H.R. 9443. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ethel B. Morgan; 

H.R. 9541. An act to amend section 109(g) 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949; 

H.R. 9921. An act to validate certain pay- 
ments of additional pay for sea duty made 
to members and former members of the 
US. Coast Guard; 

H.R. 10021. An act providing a form 
law for the transfer of securities to ahd by 
fiduciaries in the District of Columbia; 

H.R.10108. An act to authorize reim- 
bursement of certain Veterans’ Administra- 
tion beneficiaries and their attendants for 
ferry fares, and bridge, road, and tunnel 
tolls; 

H.R. 10695. An act to provide for the rota- 
tion in overseas assignments of civilian em- 
Pployees under the Defense Establishment 
having career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; 

ELR. 11646. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to col- 
lect and publish statistics of the grade and 
staple length of cotton, as amended, by de- 


fining certain offenses in connection with the © 


sampling of cotton for classification and pro- 
viding a ae provision, and for other 
purposes; and 
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H.R. 12265. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize certain 
persons to administer oaths and to perform 
notarial acts for persons serving with, em- 
ployed by, or accompanying the Armed 
Forces outside the United States. 

On July 6, 1960: 

H.R. 3291. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to certain medals; 

H.R. 4251. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the lim- 
itation on the deduction of exploration ex- 
penditures; 

H.R. 6108. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Arkansas Post National Me- 
morial, in the State of Arkansas; 

H.R. 9142. An act to provide for payment 
for lands heretofore conveyed to the United 
States as a basis for lieu selections from the 
public domain, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12311."An act to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended. 

On July 7, 1960: 

H.R. 2584. An act for the relief of Courgen 
H. Assaturian; 

H.R. 2665. An act for the relief of Briccio 
Garces de Castro; 

H.R. 2823. An act for the relief of Fumie 
Yoshioka; 

H.R. 3375. An act to encourage and stimu- 
late the production and conservation of coal 
in the United States through research and 
development by authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to contract for coal research, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3534. An act for the relief of Epifanio 
Trupiano; 

H.R. 3923. An act to provide for the pre- 
sentation of a medal to persons who have 
served as member of a U.S. expedition to Ant- 
arctica; 

H.R. 4670. An act for the relief of Karnail 
Singh Mahal; 

H.R. 5888. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to transfer to the Massachu- 
setts Port Authority, an instrumentality of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, certain 
lands and improvements thereon comprising 
@ portion of the’ so-called E Street Annex, 
South Boston Annex, Boston Naval Shipyard, 
in South Boston, Mass., in exchange for cer- 
tain other lands; 

H.R. 7932. An act for the relief of William 
E. Dulin; 

H.R. 7966. An act to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the furnishing of needed services of optom- 
etrists to veterans having service-connected 
eye conditions; 

H.R. 8212. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to the pro- 
cedure for ordering certain members of the 
reserve components to active duty and the 
requirements for physical examination of 
members of the reserve components, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8241. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
relating to the ee of former 
members of Congress; 

H.R. 8253. An act for the relief of Pierre R. 
DeBroux; 

H.R. 10644. An act to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
change the limitation of the construction 
differential subsidy under such title, and for 
other 

HR. 11522. An act to amend the act:of 
August 26, 1935, to permit certain real prop- 
erty of the United States to be conveyed to 
States, municipalities, and other political 
subdivisions for highway purposes; 

H.R. 11748. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 11787. An act to authorize a continu- 
ation of flight instruction for members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps until August 
1, 1964; 
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H.R. 11998. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 12268. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of an agreement for the joint con- 
struction by the United States and Mexico 
of a major international storage dam on the 
Rio Grande in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 

On July 12, 1960: 

H.R. 1157. An act to provide for promotion 
of economic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands; 

H.R. 2671. An act for the relief of Antonia 
Martinez; 

H.R. 4049. An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to authorize 
free or reduced-rate transportation for cer- 
tain additional persons; 

H.R. 4346. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to limit the use of faise financial state- 
ments as a bar to discharge; 

H.R. 4386. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
destroy, deface, or remove certain boundary 
markers on Indian reservations, and to tres- 
pass on Indian reservations to hunt, fish, or 
trap; 

H.R. 5040. An act to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5098. An act to provide for the appli- 
eation and disposition of net revenues from 
the power development on the Grand Valley 
Federal reclamation project, Colorado; 

E.R. 6179. An act to grant the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain lands to the city of Crawford, Nebr.; 

H.R. 7726. An act to amend section 678 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.0. 1078) relat- 
ing to the transmission of petitions, notices, 
orders, and other papers to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in chapter XIII proceedings; 

H.R. 7965. An act to amend section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize out- 
patient treatment incident to authorized 
hospital care for certain veterans; 

H.R. 8295. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer to the Navajo Tribe of irrigation project 
works on the Navajo Reservation, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9702. An act to amend section 2771 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; 

H.R. 9711. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Stoermer; 

H.R. 9751. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Icile Helen Hinman; 

H.R. 10068. An act to amend section 303 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, to 
authorize travel and transportation allow- 
ances, and transportation of dependents and 
of baggage and household effects to the 
homes of their selection for certain members 
of the uniformed services, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 10500. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
incentive pay for certain submarine service; 

E.R. 10596. An act to change the method of 
payment of Federal aid to State or territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines of the United 
States; 

H.R. 11389, An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 11602. An act to amend certain laws 
of the United States in light of the admis- 
sion of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11776. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
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boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12200. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize reduction 
in enlisted grade upon approval of certain 
court-martial sentences; 

H.R. 12231. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12232. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12570. An act to amend section 303(c) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 by 
imposing certain limitations on the trans- 
portation of household effects; and 

H.J. Res. 627. Joint resolution to author- 
ize appropriations incident to U.S. partici- 
pation in the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property. 

On July 14, 1960; 

H.R. 808. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of State to evaluate in dollars certain finan- 
cial assistance loans expressed in foreign cur- 
rencies arising as a result of World War II, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1422. An act for the relief of Alassan- 
dro Maraessa; 

H.R. 1493. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Mendez Garcia and Palmira Lavin Garcia; 

H.R. 1588. An act for the relief of Julius 
F. Steinhoff; 

H.R. 1643. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Carozza; 

H.R. 2117. An act for the relief of Ireneo 
D. Brodit and Antonio D. Brodit; 

H.R. 2124. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Teruko Teri Miyamoto (nee Ikeda); 

H.R. 2705, An act for the relief of Bernar- 
do Paternostro; 

H.R. 2716. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elizabeth Hollander; 

H.R. 2944. An act for the relief of Luciano 
Di Franco; 

H.R. 3524. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H.R. 3804. An act for the relief of Rosolina 
Ciuferri; 

H.R. 3900. An act to permit the admission 
to registry and the use in the coastwise trade 
of certain foreign-built hydrofoil vessels; 

H.R. 4555. An act for the relief of Ana- 
tolijs Janitis; 

H.R. 4595. An act to clarify and make uni- 
form certain provisions of law relating to 
special postage rates for educational, cul- 
tural, and library materials, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4970. An act for the relief of Hara- 
lambos Groutas; 

H.R. 5055. An act to amend the restriction 
on the use of certain real property hereto- 
fore conveyed to the city of St. Augustine, 
Fla., by the United States; 

H.R. 5436. An act to provide for a register 
in the Department of Commerce in which 
shall be listed the names of certain persons 
who have had their motor vehicle operator’s 
licenses revoked; 

E.R. 5647. An act for the relief of Wong 
Gee Sing; 

H.R. 6556. An act to amend subdivision c 
of section 39 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
67c) so as to clarify time for review of orders 
of referees; 

H.R. 6804. An act for the relief of Mary 
Elizabeth Tighe Crespo; 

H.R. 7004. An act to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the public lands, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 7033, An act for the relief of Jack 
Darwin, Adolphe Herstein, and Nicholas An- 
thony Marcantonakis; 

H.R. 7211. An act to provide additional dis- 
ability compensation for certain seriously 
disabled veterans; 


H.R. 7367. An act for the relief of Chieko 
Sakano and her child, Masao Sakano; 
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H.R. 7379. An act to amend the.act of July 
27, 1956, with respect to the detention of 
mail for temporary periods in the public in- 
terest, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7425. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Humiko Ross; 

H.R. 7551. An act for the relief of Hubert 
O. Beckles; 

H.R. 7593. An act to provide that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board may temporarily author- 
ize certain air carriers to engage tn supple- 
mental aiy transportation, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 7634. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga-~ 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7895. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Anne Loveday; 

H.R. 79038. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend the 
veterans’ guaranteed and direct loan pro- 
gram for 2 years; 

H.R. 8229. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for supplemental un- 
employment benefit trusts; 

H.R, 8384. An act for the relief of Otto 
Small; 

H.R. 9042. An act for the relief of Anna 
Semechole Marcolina; 

H.R. 9610. An act for the relief of Sister 
Frances Cabrini (Virginia Bilbao) ; 

H.R. 9786. An act to amend section 511 and 
512 of title 38, United States Code, to permit 
Indian war and Spanish-American War vet- 
erans to elect to receive pension at the rates 
applicable to veterans of World War I; 

H.R, 9960. An act for the relief of Dr. Tze I, 
Chiang; 

H.R. 10002. An act for the relief of Ida Exle 
(nee Ida Sterio) ; 

H.R. 10495. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10511. An act to grant an additional 
benefit to persons receiving cash relief under 
the Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 
1987; 

H.R. 10793. An act for the relief of Ray C. 
Thompson; 

H.R. 10952. An act to authorize the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Colonists to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia as the national head- 
quarters of that society; 

H.R. 10997. An act to grant to the Gov- 
ernment .of Guam certain filled lands, sub- 
merged lands, and tidelands; 

H.R. 11135. An act to aid in the develop- 
ment of a coordinated system of transporta- 
tion for the National Capital region; to 
create a temporary National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency; to authorize negotiation 
to create an interstate agency; and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 11516. An act to create a judicial of- 
ficer for the Post Office Department; 

H.R. 11854. An act to clarify the owner- 
ship of certain church properties located in 
the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 11931. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, with respect to the time with- 
in which a caveat to a will must be filed in 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 12465. An act to provide for a simpler 
method of determining assessments under 
the Federal on Insurance Act, and for 
other p 

H.R. 12584. ‘a act to amend the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

H.R. 12740. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 397. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to participate in the reset- 
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anniversary of the formation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States; 

H.J. Res, 672. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation with respect to the 1960 Pacific 
Festival, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 722. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens, 

(a EE Rr 
BILLS DISAPPROVED SUBSEQUENT 
TO ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the adjournment of the 
House of Representatives until August 
15, 1960, transmitted to the Clerk of the 
House a list of House bills disapproved, 


together with his reasons for such ac-— 


tions, as follows: 
On July 6, 1960: 
JUAN D. QUINTOS. ET AL, 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 1516, for the relief of Juan D. Quin- 
tos, Jaime Hernandez, Delfin Buenca- 
mino, Soledad Gomez, Nieves G. Argonza, 
Felididad G. Sarayba, Carmen Vda de 
Gomez, Perfecta B. Quintos, and Bien- 
venida San Agustin. | - 

The bill would waive the applicable 
statute of limitations and confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear 
the claims of these individuals for losses 
of jewelry, coins, relics, and currency 
which were somehow included in one of 
four large wooden boxes delivered to the 
United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippines by the Philippine National 
Bank in response to the Commissioner’s 
direction, in December 1941, that the 
bank deliver to him “all cash reserves, 
bullion, negotiable securities, and other 
negotiable papers held by your bank, or 
held by you in trust for others.” The 
purpose of the directive was to prevent 
such items from falling into the hands 
of the enemy who, at that moment, was 
invading the islands. When the 
of these claimants was discovered, it was 
turned over to a representative of the 
Philippine government, who rejected 
suggestions of United States Army offi- 
cers that it be sent out on an American 
submarine. Instead; he voluntarily 
placed the property in a safe at Cor- 
regidor where it was confiscated by the 
Japanese. From these facts it is ap- 
parent that the possibility of a valid 
claim against the United States is very 
remote. 

More importantly, these claimants had 
ample opportunity to present. their 
claims in a timely manner, Under the 
applicable statute of limitations, they 
had until December 1947—2 years after 
the end of the war---to file suit in the 
Court of Claims. They had 5 months 
after the Treasury Department, on July 
25, 1947, advised that there was no 
statute or appropriation permitting the 
administrative settlement of such claims. 
They waited, however, for 4 years, until 
1951, before petitioning the Court of 
Claims. 

Nothing in the record justifies special 
treatment for these claimants, particu- 
larly when it is remembered that many 
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expiration of the statute of limitations. 
Dwicurt D. E1sENHOWER. 
Tae Wuire House, July 6, 1960. 


On July 7, 1960: 
SAM J. BUZZANCA 


’ I am withholding ‘my approval from 
H.R. 6712, a bill “For the relief of Sam 
Buzzanca.” 


Mr, Buzzanca, at a Federal tax sale 


exceeded the market value of the prop- 
Two months later the holder of the 


Internal Revenue Service records re- 
veal no defect in the seizure and sale. 


convey 
rights superior to a valid first mortgage. 

The United States cannot and does not 
attempt to warrant or defend title to 
property seized and sold under the in- 
ternal revenue laws. No warranty is 
available to a purchaser at a tax sale and 
@ deed is not a warranty of the title con- 
veyed. The right, title, and interest con- 
veyed is derivative, and the purchaser 
acquires only the interest of the delin- 
quent taxpayer. To compel the United 
poe adh orale: areca ergs lye dds 

all property sold by it for taxes would 
be costly and inadvisable. 

For these reasons I cannot, on the facts 
at hand, approve this bill for it would 
create a precedent that would encourage 
dissatisfied purchasers at Federai tax 
sales to ask Congress to underwrite their 
losses and guarantee their titles. 

Were Mr. Buzzanca, however, to ad- 
duce direct evidence establishing incon- 
trovertibly that the tax deed in question 
was defective, I would of course be will- 


ing to sign a similar bill subsequently 
enacted. 


Dwicut D. 
Tae Wurre House, July 7, 1960. 


On July 14, 1960: 
MARGARET P. COPIN 


I am withholding my approval from 
4546, for the relief of Margaret P. 


bill would direct that its bene- 
be credited with a 20-year service 
for purposes of civil service re- 
payable commencing 


a 
fo 


He 


tirement annuity, 
9. 


This claimant, during three periods 
beginning in August 1920 and ending in 
June 1949, was on the employment rolls 
of the Treasury Department for a total 
time of 20 years and 29 days. This in- 
cluded, however, 7 months and 21 days 
of leave without pay in calendar year 
. Her actual service therefore, totals 
only 19 years, 5 months and 8 days. 
Nevertheless, in computing Mrs. Copin’s 
length of service for retirement annuity 
purposes, the normal rules of the law 
were applied; namely, free credit of 6 
months of leave without pay taken in 
1932 and exclusion of the excess amount. 

Despite the credit of 6 months, the 
claimant still lacks 22 days of the 20 
years of creditable service which would 
have given her the right to an immediate 
reduced annuity beginning October 1, 
1958, when disability annuity payments 
theretofore received were terminated 
pursuant te a finding that she was re- 
employable. Instead, her status is that 
of a deferred annuitant, and retirement 
annuity will not be payable until March 
1, 1964, after she has attained 62 years 
of age. The difference in the total value 
of the two annuities, based on life ex- 
pectancy, is $4,200, which would be, in 
effect, a gratuity from the Federal Gov- 


The record on H.R. 4546 discloses no 
valid justification for the favored posi- 
tion the bill would accord this claimant. 


ciples of fair play and equality of treat- 
ment which are basic to sound personnel 
administration. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 

Tue Wuire Hovse, July 14, 1960. 

On July 14, 1960: 
BERNALILLO COUNTY, N. MEX. 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 11545, to amend the act of October 
31, 1949, with respect to payments to 
Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnish- 
hospital care for certain Indians. 

A 1949 law authorized the Govern- 
ment to contribute $1,500,000 toward 
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t undertook to guarantee the 


county a payment at least equal to the 
cost of operating 80 percent of the beds 
reserved for Indians irrespective of the 
number actually hospitalized. 

The minimum guaranty provision, pre- 
viously twice extended and now expired 
as of June 30, 1960, would be extended 
for still another year under H.R. 11545. 

Ordinarily in such cases the United 
States pays for Indian care on the basis 
of actual hospitalization. Accordingly, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in reporting to the Con- 
gress in 1957 pursuant to the original 
law, recommended that the experimental 
80 percent minimum guaranty be per- 
mitted to expire. The Congress never- 
theless extended the guaranty provision 
for another 3 years. 

Funds for contract hospital care should 
be available for expenditure wherever 
the health needs of Indian patients so 
require, and no portion of them should 
be mandatorily tied to a single contract 
facility without regard to actual need or 
use. Moreover, because other Govern- 
ment service contracts for Indian care do 
not include a minimum payment guar- 
anty, it would be highly inequitable to 
continue this provision solely for the 
Bernalillo County Hospital. 

Finally, the completion of other facil- 
ities now under construction will in all 
likelihood reduce the number of Indian 
patients at Bernalillo Hospital and the 
bill would thus mean unnecessary ex- 
pense to the Government and without 
any corresponding advantage, either to 
the Government or to this program. 

For these reasons, I am unable to ap- 
prove this bill. °* 

DwIcnT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite House, July 14, 1960. 





STATEMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent. to the adjournment of the 
House of Representatives until. August 
15, 1960, transmitted to the Clerk of the 
House the following statements: 

On July 12, 1960: 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION, 1961 

I have today approved H.R. 11776, the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1961. 

In enacting this law the Congress re- 
fused to provide recommended funds 
which would have enabled the General 
Services Administration, at smali cost, to 
include fallout shelters in certain appro- 
priate new and existing Federal build- 
ings. In fact, by a general provision, the 
law actually precludes the construction 
of fallout shelters in Government-owned 
or leased buildings unless specifically 
authorized. 

It is an‘aspect of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy in this area to provide lead- 
ership by example. The incorporation of 
fallout shelters in appropriate new and 
existing Federal buildings is intended to 
stimulate State and local governments 
and the public to undertake shelter proj- 
ects on their own initiative. 

State Governors attending a recent 
White House meeting on civil defense 
unanimously agreed that providing pro- 
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tection from fallout was an essential re- 
quirement. of national policy. Last year, 
in Puerto Rico, and again this year in 
Montana, the Governors’ Conference 
reached the same conclusion. 

The Congress accordingly should ap- 
propriate the omitted funds when it con- 
venes again in August. Such positive ac- 
tion would be in the best interests of our 
national security. 

On July 14, 1960: 
RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


I have today approved House Joint 
Resolution 397, to enable the United 
States to participate in the resettlement 
of certain refugees, and for other pur- 
poses, because of its general merit and 
the urgent need to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the measure. Under this provi- 
sion, the special authority of the Attor- 
ney General to parole into the United 
States certain refugees could be ter- 
minated upon the adoption of a simple 
resolution to that effect by either House 
of Congress. The Attorney General has 
advised me that there is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether this provision is con- 
stitutional. Nevertheless, in view of the 
short period for which this power is 
given and the improbability that the is- 
sue will arise, it is believed that it would 
be better to defer a determination of the 
effect of such possible action until it is 
taken, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress. shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on, House 
Administration of’ the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGressrionaL REcorpD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo~ 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month. or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE’ 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TrrLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNncres- 

SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the datly Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shail each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 


- nished the day the manuscript is received but 


will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 


gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any — 
matter not germane to the 
same shall be published in the cee 
except in cases of duplication: In such cases 
only the first item. received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. ‘This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized. extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGrEssIONAL R=EcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such -leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGREssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report~- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Tribute to Gen. Joha J. Pershing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 13 we celebrate General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing Centennial Day 
in honor of the 100th birthday of one of 
America’s greatest soldiers. To honor 
the man who commanded the American 
Expeditionary Force in World War I, 
little known incidents and statements 
which illustrate General Pershing’s 
strong devotion to human rights have 
been recalled by the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, the Government-author- 
ized agency for serving Jewish military 
personnel in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp 
the article by Bernard Postal entitled 
“Pershing and the Fighting Jews.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

_PERSHING AND THE FIGHTING JEws—A CEN- 

TENNIAL REMINDER OF A FORGOTTEN CHAM<- 

PION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


(By Bernard Postal) 


Once, at an American Legion convention 
in the early 1920's, the late Sam Dreben, 
known as the fighting Jew because of his 
valor in the Philippine insurrection, the 
Boxer Rebellion and World War I, tried to 
crash a banquet. Two husky marine sen- 
tries halted the Russian-born and Texas- 
raised soldier of fortune who had fought in 
Mexico, Venezuela, and Nicaragua, and in- 
formed him, none too gently, “only generals 
allowed.” 


Dreben was asking how come when a band 
struck up, “Hail to the Chief,” as Gen. John 
J. Pershing, Marshal Foch, General Diaz, 
and Admiral Beatty entered the hotel. Dre- 
ben snapped to attention. Pershing spotted 
Dreben, stopped and said to Marshal Foch: 
“General, I'd like you to meet one of my 
finest soldiers.” Seeing the French decora- 
tions Dreben wore (his awards also included 
medals from the United States, Italy, and 
Belgium), Foch embraced him. Then, as the 
sentries blinked in amazement, Pershing and 
Foch linked arms with Dreben and marched 
into the room reserved for “generals only.” 

Ex-Sgt. Edward Cohn, one of the American 
servicemen who remained in France after 
World War I, was Pershing’s wartime orderly, 
Whenever Pershing came to France after 
the war, he and Cohn got together and fought 
the war all over again. Despite the difference 
in rank, a genuine friendship grew up be- 
tween the two men, Sgt. Harry Epstein, a 
former New Yorker who settled in Arizona, 
was Pershing’s wartime mess sergeant. 

Up to World War II, General Pershing had 
under his command the largest body of 
Jewish soldiers of all time. Serving under 
him in France during World War I were more 
than 150,000 American Jews whose religious 
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and morale needs brought into being the Na- 
tiohal Jewish Welfare Board in 1917. 

Responiing to a Rosh Hashanah greet- 
ing in 1917 from Col. Harry Cutler, then 
president of JWB, Pershing cabled these 
words: “The stirring message of greetings 
from the National Jewish Welfare Board. is 
much appreciated by the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. The contant support and 
cordial assistance of our brothers of the 
Jewish faith and the thought that all creeds 
are united under one banner gives courage 
to our Army and urges us on to victory.” 

At the close of World War I, in an official 
message to Colonel Cutler, General Pershing 
expressed to JWB his praise for the splendid 
services American Jewry had rendered 
through JWB, to the AEF. In that message 
Pershing said, “The activities of your organ- 
ization in France commenced in the summer 
of 1918, with the opening of a clubroom in 
Paris to which American soldiers, irrespec- 
tive of creed,.were welcomed. Handicapped 
by lack of personnel and facilities, your rep- 
resentatives, during the remaining months 
of hostilities, did valuable work among the 
soldiers of the Jewish faith and others, taking 
advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the larger welfare agencies to keep our sol- 
diers in touch with their religion and their 
homes. ‘ 

“Since the signing of the armistice you 
have grasped the opportunity for increased 
recreational facilities, and have increased 
your personnel, opened additional club rooms 
at important centers, and shown a com- 
mendable eagerness to cooperate with the 
Army and the other welfare societies and to 
bear your full share of the responsibility for 
keeping up this important work until all 
troops.can be returned to America.” 

Pershing’s appraisal of the Jewish fighting 
men under his command and his vigorous 
support of Jewish reconstruction in post- 
World War I Europe were expressed in a now 
forgotten speech he made on December 5, 
1926, before a great meeting of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews in New York’s Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. it was at that 
meeting that Pershing proposed that the 
Christians of America raise $25 million to 
match the sum being sought by American 
Jews under the leadership of the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee for European Jewish 
relief and reconstruction. 

In that address, General Pershing said, 
among other things: 

“Jews are an essential part of America. As 
citizens among us, they have always done 
their full part. When the time came to serve 
their country under arms, no class of people 
served with more patriotism or with higher 
motives than the young Jews who volun- 
teered or were drafted and who went over- 
seas with our other young Americans. I 
well remember, in my inspections of New 
York divisions, seeing so many patriotic, well- 
disciplined, well-behaved young Jewish sol- 
diers, whose commanders spoke of them in 
the highest terms. During the war there 
was no such thing as race or creed—they 
were forgotten. 

“During this campaign they also should be 
forgotten. It is for generous Americans, of 
whatever religion, to aid the Jews of Amer’ca 
in succoring their brethren overseas. “ne 
Jews of America have always been in the 
forefront of charitable works. There has 
never been an attempt to raise a large sum 
of money for a public cause in which the 
Jews have not done more than their share. 





sure that this undertaking will meet with 
very cordial and generous } all over 
the country, especially if New York City 
gives it the right kind of start. Christians 


of America ought to raise at least as 


: 


as the Jews themselves are raising. Twenty- 
five million dollars are not too much for the 


duplicate it—well, I don’t know, I'd like to 
tell them what I think about them.” 


Five years earlier, in another address at 
Square Garden, called to protest 


and pertinent. Speaking of the foreign born, 
he declared: “There were with me in the 


the spirit of Americanism and devotion to 


uing interest in the culture of their birth- 
place. “We have no quarrel,” Pershing de- 
clared, “with Americans of foreign birth or 
stock who cling to the music, art, folklore, 
and the better b 
They would be 
would be 
nize our obligation to all these. 
to know that America is 
it is something spiritual, a goal toward which 
we aim. If we bring together people from 
different lands, of different creeds and varied 
conditions and merge them into one America, 
the product will be the greatest of all nations 
and a race that will long hold a compelling 
place in the world.” 
That was Gen. John J. Pershing, com- 
mander in chief of the American expedition- 
ary forces in World War I, the centennial 
of whose birth on September 13 has been pro- | 
claimed by President Eisenhower and Con- 
gress as General of the Armies John J. Persh- 
ing Centennial Day. 
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Puerto Rican Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER™ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, 1952, the people of Puerto Rico 
entered into a new relationship with the 
United States. On that day the island 
became the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, or, as the Puerto Ricans call it, an 
associated free state. 

This transformation took plaee in ac- 
cordance ‘with a freely negotiated com- 
pact between the Puerto Ricans and the 
Federal Government. Under its terms, 
the islanders drafted a Constitution 
which was approved first by the US. 
Congress and then by an overwhelming 
majority of Puerto Rico’s population. 

Our own ANTONIO FEeRNOs-ISERN, Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico here 
in the House of Representatives, served 
as chairman of the convention that 
drafted the Constitution. Knowing and 
admiring Mr. Ferndés-Isern as we do for 
his very great abilities, we are not sur- 
prised that the convention he led pro- 
. duced a Constitution imbued with po- 
litical wisdom. 

This year we celebrate the eighth an- 
niversary of that Constitution, the 
eighth year of a new and exciting era for 
our fellow citizens, the Puerto Ricans. 
American troops first landed on Puerto 
Rico 62 years ago, and in 1917 Puerto 
Ricans were granted American citizen- 
ship. From the day of the first landing 
the island’s inhabitants have been mov- 
ing inexorably toward that fuller under- 
standing and experience of democracy 
embodied in the American ideal. They 
have dedicated themselves to a mastery 
of local autonomy that is both the root 
and the fruit of the American way of 
life. 

We need look no further than the 
preamble of the Puerto Rican Constitu- 
tion for a brilliant summary of the Tofty 
aims of these people: 

We consider as determining factors in our 
life our citizenship of the United States of 
America and our aspiration continually to 
enrich our democratic heritage in the indi- 
vidual and collective enjoyment of its rights 
and privileges? our loyalty to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution; the coexistence 
in Puerto Rico of the two great cultures of 
the American Hemisphere; our fervor for 
education; our faith in justice; our devotion 
to the courageous, industrious, and peaceful 
way of life; our fidelity to individual human 
values above and beyond social position, ra- 
cial differences, and economic interests; and 
our hope for a better world based on these 
principles. 


With these words Puerto Rico pro- 
claimed its new political status. A new 
sense of stability, confidence, and 
urgency accompanied the birth. 

In its role as a Commonwealth, Puerto 
Rico has maintained complete control of 
its own interna] affairs and, at the same 
time, has enjoyed the benefits of United 
States protection in foreign relations, de- 

fense, and full American citizenship. 
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The desire and ability for self-govern- 
ment on the part of the Puerto Rican 
people had long been evident. With the 
adoption of their Constitution, they as- 
sumed responsibility for that local con- 
trol that has been one of the most im- 
portant factors in the growth. of de- 
mocracy in the United States. In the 
operation of that Constitution, Puerto 
Ricans have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion the political equilibrium and com- 
munity enterprise that is the mark of a 
mature and progressive society. 

This maturity is in no way better illus- 
trated than in the choice of leaders 
Puerto Ricans have made. I have al- 
ready mentioned the splendid work of 
our colleague, Mr. Fernoés-IsSERN. Puerto 
Ricans have also been fortunate to have 
in their midst a towering political figure. 

Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin served as 
Puerto Rico’s first elected Governor be- 
fore the Commonwealth and continues in 
that office to this day, holding the sig- 
nificant distinction of governing the is- 
land for a longer period than any other 
current executive in Latin America. And 
he has maintained his tenure through 
the support of large majorities of his 
people, as exhibited in free elections. 

The ideal of leadership in newly self- 
governing areas, Governor Munoz Marin 
deserves the primary credit for Puerto 
Rico’s current stability and, more espe- 
cially, for Puerto Rico’s phenomenal eco- 
nomic and social development. 


Statistics dramatically illuminate 
these advances. Puerto Rico’s death 
rate decreased 62 percent between 1940 
and 1957; it is now lower than that of 
the continental United States. Puerto 
Rico’s per capita income has leaped so 
far upward that it is now the highest in 
the Caribbean area and second in all of 
Latin America only to that of oil-rich 
Venezuela. Family income almost quad- 
rupled between 1940 and 1956. 

Under Operation Bootstrap Puerto 
Rico has been setting world records in 
raising itself from the depths of poverty 
and illiteracy. This great effort, though 
it still leaves Puerto Rico far from being 
@ wealthy state, nevertheless has ele- 
vated the island to a position that is the 
envy of underdeveloped countries all 
over the world. Representatives of these 
nations come regularly to Puerto Rico to 
study the methods by which this miracle 
of growth was accomplished, and still 
continues. 

Puerto Rico’s economic problems once 
seemed unsurmountable. The island was 
cursed, as are many Caribbean lands, 
with a one crop economy, a limited sup- 
ply of land, and almost no industry 
worthy of the name. Puerto Rico’s 
leaders recognized that the land could 
never become prosperous without indus- 
try. The Government exerted itself, 
therefore, to attract American firms to 
set up branch factories on the island, of- 
fering as incentives capital loans, fac- 
tory buildings at low rent, the promise to 
train labor in the necessary skills, and 
10-year tax exemptions. The net gain 
of more than 400 new factories since the 
introduction of Operation Bootstrap is 
testimony to the skill, initiative, and de- 
termination of the Puerto Rican people. 
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These qualities convince me that we 
need not fear for the economic future of 
the island. Puerto Rico can be made 
prosperous, and Puerto Ricans have 
demonstrated that they have the skill 
and intelligence to accomplish that 
metamorphosis. 

The Commonwealth’s political future 
needs more thought on our part. The 
exact legal nature of Puerto Rico’s status 
has not yet been determined by our 
courts. But whatever that status is, we 
know that numerous voices have been 
raised for change. Some advocate inde- 
pendence. Others press for statemood., 

We must never forget that Puerto 
Ricans are American citizens, living on 
American soil. We must never forget 
that they have made significant con- 
tributions to our culture, in the arts, sci- 
ences, and professions. We must never 
forget that thousands of Puerto Ricans 
served valiantly in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during two World 
Wars and the Korean conflict. 

My conviction is that we must consider 
carefully all aspects of Puerto Rico’s po- 
litical relationship with the United 
States. If we find that Puerto Rico is 
ready for statehood, and if we find that 
the Puerto Ricans sincerely desire state- 
hood, it is our duty to grant such status 
to the island. 

These problems will, I am certain, be 
considered at the proper time, and with 
sympathetic attention. I want to reiter- 
ate my congratulations to the Puerto 
Rican people on the anniversary of their 
constitution and to wish them every suc- 
cess for the future. 


Pollution of the Air 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we all 
know the expression “free as the air.” 
But today, it is beginning to appear that 
even the air we breathe is not going to 
be free much longer. The problem of air 
pollution, which renders the air around 
us unclean and unfit to breathe without 
possibly expensive new depolluting tech- 
niques or restrictions on various activi- 
ties, is becoming a matter of increasing 
concern to all parts of the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing release from the Office of Public 
Health Education of the State of New 
York. It indicates the extent of the 
problem in Elmira, N.Y., some of the 
causes, and measures that can be taken 
to ameliorate it. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

ALBany, August 4.—Adequate preventive 
and abatement measures are needed in 
Greater Elmira in order to head off the pos- 
sibility of a future air pollution problem in 
that area, it was announced today by Dr. 
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Herman E. Hilleboe, State health commis- 
sioner. 

Dr. Hilleboe, who is chairman of the New 
York State Air Pollution Control Board, made 
the statement following receipt of “Air Pol- 
lution in Greater Elmira,” a survey report 
prepared for the air pollution control board. 

He said that at present there is no serious 
air pollution condition affecting the metro- 
politan area. He added, however, that “the 
significance and seriousness of air contami- 
nation in Greater Elmira will increase with 
the expansion of industry, accelerated growth 
of population, greater use of motor vehicles, 
and accompanying social and economic de- 
velopments.” ‘There has been a 17.7-percent 
increase in the population of the area in the 
last 10 years. 

The State health commissioner pointed out 
that Greater Elmira’s basinlike topography, 
low wind speeds, numerous fogs, and temper- 
ature inversions indicate that the atmos- 
phere over this portion of New York State 
will be unable to cleanse itself of contami- 
nating material if sources and amounts con- 
tinue to increase. “Then Greater Elmira will 
be faced with a serious air pollution condi- 
tion,” he said. 

Among the highlights of the 64-page re- 
port are: 

Forty percent of the 40,000 tons of solid 
and gaseous air contaminants emitted in the 
area each year are from industrial sources. 
Private sources contribute 33 percent, with 
16 percent from public sources and 11 per- 
cent from commercial operations. 

In the five towns, three villages, and one 
city surveyed local legislation and control 
activities are inadequate or totally lacking. 
However, municipal zoning, fire control, re- 
fuse disposal, and general ordinances do con- 
tain provisions for better air quality—but 
these largely are unenforced. 

Air pollution control facilities including 
technical services, sampling equipment, and 
laboratory installations cannot be supported 
individually by the local communities, This, 
plus the intercommunity nature of some pol- 
lution, suggests a need for intercommunity 
control. 

Rules and regulations based on findings 
and recommendations of the survey now are 
being written and will be submitted for dis- 
cussion at a public meeting before adoption. 





Capital Times’ Bill Evjue Bids Farewell 
to Champion of Consumer, Leland 


Olds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, no 
newspaper in America has been a more 
consistent and fighting champion of the 
public interest, and particularly of the 
interest of the consumer, than the Capi- 
tal Times, of Madison, under the com- 
mand of that last of the great crusading 
editors, William T. Evjue. 

Few men-in public life have more de- 
votedly and effectively dedicated them- 
selves to the consumer than Leland Olds, 
the former battling member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

When Mr. Olds died a few days ago, I 
anticipated that the Capital Times would 
have words of national significance on his 
life and service. Bill Evjue’s editorial 
fully met my expectation. 
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Mr. President, I have edited the edi- 
torial to bring it into conformity with 
Senate rules. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

DEATH OF LELAND OLDs Gets 16 LINES IN THE 
PRESS 


A great public servant died the other day 
with very little attention paid in the press 
or by the politicians. His name was Leland 
Olds, a man to whom the American consumer 
owes a deep and lasting debt of gratitude. 

Olds began his adult life as a school- 
teacher; but he felt that he could be of 
greater service to the public in some other 
capacity. He quit his job and went to Wash- 
ington where he began a study of the utility 
industry in the Library of Congress because 
he believed that in this field the consumer 
was getting a raw deal. 

Word of his unusual interest reached the 
then Governor of the State of New York 
who was struggling with this problem. He 
called Olds to Albany and asked him to 
take over the job of regulating utilities in 
New York to get. a better break for the con- 
sumer. 

When the New York.Governor, whose name 
was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was elected 
President, he asked Olds to come to Wash- 
ington with him to help in giving the con- 
sumers across this land the kind of a new 
deal he had forged in New York. 

Idealistic, tireless, and devoted, Olds be- 
came one of the towering figures in the New 
Deal as a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. He looked upon the FPC as an 
agency set up to serve the public in con- 
trast to regulatory agencies today which 
operate on the principle that they are meant 
to serve the industries they are supposed to 
regulate. 

Under Roosevelt, Olds continued to be re- 
appointed to the FPC, despite the efforts of 
the utility industry and natural gas interests 
to drive him from public life. 

In 1949 President Truman appointed him 
to another term. * * * 

The utilities and the gas and oil industry 
launched a vile campaign smear against him, 
charging him with communism,  s50- 
cialism * * *. 


To the great credit of Harry Truman he re- 
fused to recall Olds’ name. The fight went 


“ into the Senate. 


* * * Olds was crushingly defeated by a 
vote of 53 to 15, his record of service repu- 
diated, his name blackened from one end of 
the Nation to the other. 

It is a sad reflection on the social values of 
our time that * * * the death of this great 
public servant was noted in a United Press 
International dispatch of 16 lines. 

He died of a heart attack at the age of 69 
shortly after attending church services. 
Who would have believed 11 years ago, in the 
whirlwind of charges against this “dangerous 
radical” that he ever went to church? 





Recognition for Dedicated Teachers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, good 
education requires satisfactory buildings 
and equipment, but it is dependent ulti- 
mately on the quality of teaching. The 
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“apple for the teacher” symbolizes the 


rewards 
of teaching usually fall short of what 
they should be, with the result that the 
national teacher shortage as estimated 
by the National Education Association 
amounts to 135,000 teachers. 

What we can do in the Nation to help 
fill the need for more teachers is to 
stimulate an appreciation of the role of 
the teacher in our national life and to 
get our people to understand, accept, and 
build on this appreciation. This can be 
done without interference with tradi- 
tional local control of education. 

I pointed out the importance of en- 
couraging greater understanding and 
recognition of the teacher in our society 
when I introduced a resolution calling 
for National Teachers Recognition Day 
to be celebrated annually on the fourth 
Wednesday of April. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
excerpts from certain statements and 
news items regarding the role of the 
dedicated teacher. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks oF JupcE JonaH J. GOLDSTEIN, 
PRESIDENT, GRAND STREET Boys’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT DEDICATED TEACHERS LUNCHEON, 
January 16, 1960 
A kid hits a teacher, and it is front page 

news; but the fine things done in our 

schools, the day-to-day job of helping chil- 
dren to learn to grow and to thrive, the art 
exhibits, the musical festivals, the dramatic 
performances, the winning of scholarships, 
the academic achievements of our students, 


all the results of the efforts of dedicated 
teachers, are ignored. 


We, of the Grand Street Boys’ Association, © 


headquarters of those who love New York, 
recall with profound gratitude the dedicated 
teachers who taught us, and so we wanted 
to honor the dedicated teachers of today. 

We do not want our expression of approba- 
tion, our pat on the back, to be a substitute 
for deserved increases in the salary sched- 
ules of the teachers in our city, in recogni- 
tion of the important services rendered by 
our teachers. 

Our efforts this year do not constitute a 
single shot in the dark. We hope to make 
this an annual affair and those who were 
not included in the 1960 list of dedicated 
teachers, will have ample opportunity of be- 
ing cited as dedicated teachers of 1961, and 
those who did not receive the $500 award this 
year may receive the coveted prize in 1961, 
1962, or in years thereafter. 

Most important, we hope this pebble in 
the lake has ripples that go far and wide and 
we hope to see our community aroused, and 
through them the communities in the whole 
Nation aroused to the importance of at- 


. 


tracting dedicated teachers, rewarding them © 


well, and honoring their dedicated service. 
For in this way lies the salvation of the 
America of tomorrow. 


New York Times EprroriaL, JANUARY 18, 1960 


The Grand Street Boys’ Association and 
Foundation has called frésh attention to the 
thousands of dedicated teachers in our New 
York City school system, mean and women 
who work far beyond the call of duty, who 
through wise and friendly guidance inspire 
their pupils and who successfully mold the 
character of the youngsters who will be the 
voting citizens of tomorrow. : 

A committee of 35 prominent retired and 
active educators carefully screened more 
than 1,000 nominations made by principals, 
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assistant superintendents, faculty councils, 
parent-teacher organizations, alumni asso- 
ciations and community leaders. One hun- 
dred were selected to receive an illuminated, 
dedicated-teacher scroll, and in addition 10 
of these were awarded a prize of $500 each. 

This expression of appreciation is a start- 
ing signal for a general campaign in which 
all citizens will participate in an effort to 
improve our schools by provi attractive 
salaries for our teachers. This will not only 
help solye the serious problems of our 
teacher recruitment program, but will also 
assure us that the effectiveness, the spirit 
and the morale of our 40,000 New York City 
instructors will bear the hallmark of the 
dedicated teacher. 


Tank You, Mr. CHiPs 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Janvary 13, 1960.—Somehow, it seems to 
me, the public’s image of the teachers and 
of the incomparably valuable profession 
which he or she represents has been tar- 
nished by some of the arguments made for 
improving the teacher's economic and pro- 
fessional status. Some statements of fact 
embodied in those arguments are undeniably 
true, some are at least arguable, some re- 
quire further substantiation. Some remedies 
proposed would not help solve such problems 
as exist. 

Such dedicated teachers—and there are 
such public servants in every school system— 
rank with the most significant individuals 
in our civilization. They have labored over 
many years, never for glory or ostentatious 
honors, because they live teaching and are 
richly rewarded in the love of inspired pu- 
pils. They are the Mr. and Miss Chipses in 
our midst. 

The least we can do is to pay them our 
respect and gratitude for what they have 
done to help save this generation. 


Letrmr spy JupGE JONAH GOLDSTEIN 


Desk Fettow American: Thank you for 
your expression of interest in the dedicated 
teachers project carried on by the Grand 
Street Boys’ Association and the Grand 
Street Boys’ Foundation in New York. 

Briefiy stated, here is the story. Use it 
@s a springboard—and go on and do better. 


WHY WE DID IT 


1. The Nation needs, and our children 
deserve, good schools and fine teachers. 

2. We need to do more to increase com- 
-» munity appreciation of the important con- 
tributions made by teachers, to improve their 
etatus in every respect. 

3. In this way, we can attract and hold in 
this profession the talent we seek. 

4. Our awards are tokens and symbols of 
2 broad community drive to achieve these 
objectives. 

5. Concrete deeds are meaningful, even if 
one reaches relatively few, provided the pur- 
poses are nobly inspired and clearly stated. 


WHAT WE DID 


Our approach achieved our objectives, but 
another may be as good or more appropriate 
for your community. 

1. Judge Goldstein sought and won the 
support of the project by the organization 
he heads, and got additional private financial 
support for the enterprise. 

2. We set up a committee of advisers— 
retired and respected men and women of 
eminence in education, public affairs, busi- 
mess and labor, to carry out the program. 

3. We publicized the program widely in 
every medium, making, clear the objectives; 
Pa aaa our dian dees and limitations. 

educational authorities, 
E he SE ose and alumni groups, 
names supporting data on 

oe for awards. 
committee screened, sifted, con- 
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6. We announced the names of the 100 
winners, out of over 800 submitted, and in- 
vited the 100 to a luncheon at which they 
were to receive scrolls. Ten were each to 
receive a $500 prize. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Involve students, parents, and the whole 
community. 

2. Make the gifts meaningful. 

3. Citations were read for those receiving 
the cash prizes, outlining their dedicated 
service to the schools and children. 

4. Make the event a tradition. 

Please let us know how your efforts suc- 
ceed. After all, our purpose in tossing a 
pebble into the lake is to cause ripples that 
will reach distant shores. 

Best wishes in our common devotion to 
American democratic ideals. 


Excerpts From Appress sy Dr. BueLtt GaAL- 
LAGHER, PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
oF New YorK, January 16, 1960 
It is a genuinely sound impulse which 

leads the Grand Street Boys to do honor to 


-the teaching profession and symbolically to 


express that honor by calling special atten- 
tion to the representatives who are here 
gathered. Accept, then, if you will, these 
apples of affection and appreciation I bring. 
My accolade goes to the teacher who con- 
tinues to be a warm, alive human being in 
the face of every manifestation of contrary 
tendencies. My approval goes to the teach- 
er who, despite the obvious expectation of 
peers, superiors and inferiors, refuses to 
show favoritism to selected friends and 
achieves instead a warm, friendly fairness 
toward all. 

The greatest peril which threatens the 
public employee, and teachers are not ex- 
cepted in this instance, is that that he may 
yield to corrupting temptation. Neither is 
it laziness or deliberate inefficiency. It Is 
complacency. 

Praise should go to the teacher who re- 
fuses to be complacent, who continually 
finds new and better ways of achieving new 
and better results, who know that healthy 
and stimulating controversy is the life- 
process of academic growth and who makes 
a constructive contribution to the growth 
process. 

We who are in public service, whether in 
Government or in education, have rested 
upon us the very heavy burden of justifying 
the democratic process and the democratic 
way of life, not only through words but also 
in deeds. We are servants of the people, 
not of politicians: partisan interference in 
our work must be resisted like the plague. 
We are Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and Free 
Thinkers: but we are indifferent to these 
distinctions in the performance of our work. 
We are of many races and come from many 
nations: we cannot permit this to color our 
relationships or to condition our per- 
formance. 


This apple, then, goes to the teacher who 
refuses to be the docile donkey for the 
administration—and who also refuses to 
be the gullible goat for the professional agi- 
tator and organizer. If there is anything 
of value, any sweetness of flavor, in the 
apples I have tenderly laid on the teacher’s 
desk today, let that be ascribed to my desire 
to give recognition to the honest and dedi- 
cated efforts of teachers to meet the needs 
of school children. I bring a word of warm 
appreciation for being themselves, for dedi- 
cating themselves to the profession which 
molds the youth and builds tomorrow. 


New Yorx Times EprroriaL, May 17, 1960 

There is more honest sincere feeling of ap- 
preciation accompanying Teacher Recogni- 
tion Day than on most or all other days. 

In this grave time in international affairs 
recognition of the importance of the school, 
«of the teacher, is almost automatic. On a 


August 8 


radio program last night, the superintendent 
of New York City’s schools, Dr. John J, 
Theobald, said: “I think the future of this 
entire Nation rests in the hands of our 
teachers. I think that what they do—what 
they do working with the parents and work- 
ing with the community and developing each 
and every one of these youngsters to the 
maximum—I think that this, more than 
anything else, is going to be the payoff in 
terms of what we are tomorrow. And I 
would say to you that far from feeling that 
we push too much to get better salaries for 
teachers, honestly, as a community, ‘we can’t 
afford to place this responsibility in the 
hands of people we are not willing to pay 
and pay well for it. This is the kind of 
thing that really either spells a bright future 
or catastrophe.” 


Social Security System Best Method for 
Health Care for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ad- 
ministration of health care for our aged 
citizens through the social security sys- 
tem would provide a sound, contributory 
plan of health insurance free from 
pauper’s oath provisions. 

John Beidler of the AFL-CIO legisla- 
tive department in an article in the 
August 1960 issue of Allied Industrial 
Worker explains how the social security 
system can be used effectively to remove 
the threat of costly, lengthy illness and 
frightening financial burdens from our 
elderly men and women. 

I ask unanimous consent that John 
Beidler’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Socra, Securrry System Best 
(By John Beidler) 

Insurance through the social security 
system, paid for by workers during their pro- 
ductive years, seems to be the soundest way 
of solving the most pressing social welfare 
problem of our day—the human and finan- 
cial disaster that illness imposes on the aged. 

That is why the AFL-CIO and other in- 
terested groups support the Forand bill and 
reject all substitutes, no matter how well- 
intentioned, which would not do the job. 

This Nation has solved, or reached partial 
solutions for, many social problems in the 
United States. It has put a floor under wages 
through the Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
has provided a cushion for old age through 
the Social Security Act. It has established 
a system of unemployment compensation 
through the same act, and of supplemental 
unemployment benefits via union contracts. 

But it has done almost nothing for older 
citizens, living on small incomes and suffer- 
ing lengthy illness. 

Social security pensions now go to 11 mil- 
lion persons. About one million of them 
also are covered by private pension plans. 

But the primary Federal social security 
benefit, on which most retirees must depend 
exclusively, averages only 873 a month, or 
$1685 a week. For a retired couple, the 
maximum benefit is $180 a month, $41.53 a 
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1960 
week, which few beneficiaries actually re- 
ceive. 

These amounts are small by today’s 


living standards. But out of them must 
come rent, food, clothing, and other neces- 
sities of life. There is no margin for medi- 
cal expenses brought on by a stay in a hos- 
pital. 

It is true that many retired persons have 
some form of health insurance. But a re- 
cent Federal study showed that, of all pen- 
sioners who had medical expenses in 1957, 
only 14 percent of the couples and 9 percent 
of the single persons drew any insurance 
benefits whatever. 

The Forand bill does not solve the entire 
problem of medical care for the aged, but 
it does guard against total disaster. The bill 
would: 7 

Pay in full for 60 days of hospital care for 
all persons eligible for old-age and survivors’ 
benefits. This would include the dependent 
children of widows. 

Meet the cost of combined nursing home 
and hospital care up to 120 days a year, and 
also cover certain surgical expenses. 

Social security records would be used to 
establish the rights of applicants to funds, 

The Forand bill includes standard safe-- 
guards as to the quality of care, negotiation 
of rates, and freedom of cooperating institu- 
tions from Government interference. 

The program would cost about $1 billion 
@ year at the start. It would be met by a rise 
of one-quarter of 1 percent in social security 
taxes on employers and employees, and three- 
eighths of 1 percent on farmers and other 
self-employed persons. The most any worker 
would pay, if he makes $4,800 or more a year, 
would be $12 a year. 
ae are the alternatives to the Forand 

1? 

Ask for public assistance, say the doctor’s 
organizations and the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Public assistance is, the AFL-CIO says, the 
free care available to the poverty stricken 
through State and Federal funds. It is 
necessary, it is worthy, it should be improved. 
Many doctors donate their services unself- 
ishly. 

But public assistance is public relief. 
Those who get it must prove their poverty, 
often to the point of taking a pauper’s oath. 
They must exhaust their savings and, in 
many States, sell their TV sets, their homes, 
their ancient cars, to become eligible. 

Buy private, commercial insurance, say the 
insurance companies. 

Such insurance is available for the 65-plus 
group. But where the cost of private insur- 
ance is within reason, the benefits are 
meager. Where the benefits are adequate, 
the cost is out of reach of the average 
oldster. 

This is bound to be true of a plan under 
which the aged are insuring themselves. To 
be workable, any insurance plan must be 
broad enough to include good risks along 
with bad risk, the young along with the old. 

Private insurance can supplement a Fed- 
eral program. It cannot replace it. 

Get the children and grandchildren to pay 
hospital and medical bills, say others. 

Many emergencies have been solved in that 
way. But a medical catastrophe to parents 
is in many cases beyond the means of willing 
children. At best, such help is a poor bul- 
wark for pensioners who have worked all 
their lives to earn their independence. 

None of these alternatives seems to labor 
people and others to be acceptable in a so- 
ciety of free and independent citizens. 

Under the Forand bill the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would ad- 
minister the program, as he does the present 
social security system. 

Any qualified hospital or nursing home 
eould participate. Rates for services to the 
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eligible sick would be set by agreement be- 
tween the Government and the institution, 
using the kind of formulas already developed 
in many Government and private plans. 





Why We Need a Democratic President 
in 1960—Prize-Winning Oration by 
George Flynn, St. Paul, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
Minnesota, as in all States, young men 
and women are attracted to the Demo- 
cratic Party because it is the party for 
today and the future, and not the party 
of yesterday. Three young Minnesotans 
who participated in the Minnesota Young 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party ora- 
torical contest on June 19, 1960, in Min- 
neapolis, demonstrated the fine talent 
and straight thinking on major national 
issues that these young people bring to 
our party. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
prize-winning oration by George Flynn, 
third place, St. Paul, Minn., be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The man who will be the next President 
of the United States will be a man whose 
decisions and actions will guide the destina- 
tion of this world for the next 8 years. 
Therefore who that man is will be of tre- 
mendous consequence, but of more conse- 
quence will be what. that man stands for. 
And the way in which we best know what 
his actions while in the White House will 
be is by the party to which he belongs. 
Since it is my firmest conviction that we 
need a Democratic administration during the 
next 8 years, let me analyze the reasons 
why we need a Democratic President in 1960. 

Since any question can be decided from 
two angles it is my purpose to show the 
affirmative reasons for a Democratic Pres- 
ident in 1960 as well as the negative reasons 
for a change in the present administration. 
Through the course of my speech I will show 
how the Democrats have done a better job 
in relation to the areas of labor, farming, 
and small business, as well as making far 
more significant progress in the field of 
foreign relations. 

The Democratic Party is the party of the 
common man; proof of this may. be seen in 
the Roosevelt and Truman era, when the 
Democratic administration brought this 
country from the depths of depression to 
the heights of prosperity. This progress was 
not caused by the neglect of big business 
but rather by the correct policy and fore- 
sight which was introduced by Roosevelt and 
carried out by Truman. Since the Republi- 
can administration has been in office they 
have cast the farmers deeper in debt as well 
as causing many to leave the farms and over- 
flood the cities with an extra surplus of 
labor thus causing further unemployment. 
Through all this, however, they were able 
to set new profit heights for the big business 
monopolies while completely disregarding 
the small businessmen by allowing these 
monopolies to exist. 
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proved they can by the solutions which they 
found during the New Deal 
fore from the interior point of view there 
is no question that we not only need but 
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Again it is evident that they are not quali- 
fied in this field to take the reins, so to 
speak, which must be taken in the sixties. 

Also in the field of business they have 
been unable to stop the ever-rising cycle of 
inflation, which was nil at the time they took 
office. They have encouraged and supported 
the rise of big business while completely 
disregarding the smaller, t+ busi- 
nessman. Again it appears that the Repub- 
licans cannot keep the correct relation be- 
tween business and labor, which was the 
situation when they took office. 

In the field of foreign relations, again the 
basic philosophy of representing the com- 
mon man must be employed, in direct oppo- 
sition to the Republican philosophy of repre- 
senting the dollar. 

In the daily papers we read of demonstra- 
tions and violence against the policies and 
even the theory of the United States. For the 
past 2 years the Republican administration 
has used the field of foreign relations for 
their political gain and not for the gain of 
America. There was no other country at the 
fragment of a summit conference, which 
even made mention of bringing their sec- 
ond in charge to it. Yet the United States 
made a great play of bringing Nixon for no 
positive reason but for the gaining of po- 
litical prestige. This points out the pure 
mockery which is evidenced in Republican 
handling of foreign relations. s 

Looking at the Democratic administrations 
we find that America was looked upon as the 
ultimate in free government, the country 
which was considered to use a phrase, heaven 
on earth. There was. never a demonstration 
against us in the free world, yet in the past 
8 years, even our own allies have been ques- 
tioning our aims. 

The reason for this turn of events is again 
the Republican philosophy of the dollar. 
When we give foreign aid we give it with 
the idea of getting that country’s trade or 
establishing businesses there ourselves. We 
show no consideration for the common man 
or the country itself, but only for their 
trade and money. Another fault of the Re- 
publican administration is the practice of 
peace at any price. A person can only crawl 
back so far before he has to fight, yet daily 
the Communists are taking little pieces of 
land from our allies and we send nothing 
but a mere note of objection. Quemoy one 
of the islands we are pledged to defend is 
being shelled daily, yet all we do is complain. 
This same situation exists throughout the 
world yet we do nothing but deny their re. 
quests for help as we did with Hungary. 
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Democratic Party of the United States, the 
situation of the world today needs the con- 
timued success of America; America must 
have it, and the people of America demand 
it. 


Government Aid for the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our 
American heritage is steeped in the arts 
which form an important reflection of 
the character of each period in our his- 
tory. We have developed a rich and 
varied culture in many art forms, but it 
is largely concentrated in large metro- 
politan centers, leaving great areas 
throughout the country that are most 
often blacked out to professional cul- 
tural activities. 

I believe that some help from the Fed- 
eral Government is necessary to en- 
courage the development of the arts and 
to spur their dissemination more widely 
than is presently possible, and as a step 
in this direction I have sponsored legisla- 
tion calling for the establishment of a 
USS. Arts Foundation. 

There are four specific objectives to 
be gained by the participation of the 
Federal Government in the arts: ex- 
panded ‘opportunity for individual arts; 
security in the development of artistic 
careers; recognition abroad as well as at 
home of the arts as a central expression 
of our Nation, and enrichment.of our 
culture on a broad basis as a vital ele- 
ment in our total educational process 
and in our morale. Such a program 
could be aimed at both the professional 
and amateur levels, and would help pri- 
vate, nonprofit, theater as well as the 
other performing arts; it would also 
assist colleges and universities and State 
and municipally sponsored arts councils. 

This stimulation, dollarwise, could 
accelerate to as much as 10 times the 
amount contributed by the proposed 
Arts Foundation on total performing arts 
Performances. The good it could ac- 
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complish for the theater was discussed 
recently by Joseph Papp, founder and 
producer of the New York aaa oF ae 
Festival which has the backing of the 
New York municipality and is a case his- 
tory in this field. 


I ask unanimous consent that his anal- 
ysis, entitled “Government Aid,” which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
July 24, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 24, 1960] 


GOVERNMENT AID 


(By Joseph Papp, founder and producer of 
the New York Shakespeare Festival) 


Asking for Government subsidy of the 
theater was represented by Brooks Atkinson 
in a recent Sunday column as an invitation 
to control. By this token, commercial thea- 
ter, the very antithesis of Government-sup- 
ported theater, should be a veritable bastion 
of freedom, a powerhouse of provocative and 
unorthodox ideas. 

Yet were a Government committee to 
select our theater of private investment as 


a target for censorship, it would have slim . 


pickings indeed. Unless it were to consider 
deleting a subversive bump from “Gypsy” or 
curbing the radical enthusiasm of the mag- 
nificent dancers in “West Side Story.” 

Why, with all the apparent freedom of pri- 
vately financed theater, are there so few 
plays that stretch the boundaries of 
freedom? 

Though the commercial producer has abso- 
lute freedom of choice in the selection of 
plays, he instinctively turns to the one with 
the greatest potential gross. Is this not a 
significant encroachment on the freedom of 
the theater? 

If we believe that the theater, to be 
worthy of its heritage, should stand in the 
vanguard of thought, should be an area for 
challenging ideas in both content and form, 
a place for deep and stimulating experiences, 
then we must also feel unsatisfied with what 
we have. 

The invisible villian of the piece is 
anarchy. We have a theater without scheme 
or purpose, without consistent artistic lead- 
ership; a theater based on whim, subject to 
economic laws thoroughly at odds with crea- 
tive objectives; a theater with pickup teams 
of talent plucked from theoverflowing pool 
of unemployment. 

WASTING TALENT 


This chaos, inspired by the “freedom” of 
commercial investment, restricts and, in 
turn, inhibits the real freedom necessary 
for a vital theater—the freedom that comes 
from the pianned utilization of our now 
wasting talent resources—the freedom for 
our actors, writers, and directors to develop 
artistically and consistently in permanent 
repertory companies. 

When we ask the Government to support 
the theater, we do so because we realize that 
the arts cannot operate on the profit prin- 
ciple. We also recognize that they are an 
essential part of our lives and necessary for 
our survival. These ingredients have moti- 
vated the Government's entry into educa- 
tion, science, and the postal service. The 
fact that these functions of society are too 
important to be left in private hands is the 
substance of my argument. 

Since it is the area of ideas that concerns 
us most, let us take a look at education and 
the Government. Schools are the crucibles 
of our thinking. Yet we accept without 
reservation the necessity for Government- 
subsidized education. Now certainly this 
inherently means control. Though the dan- 
ger is always great that some governmental 
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committee or ambitious politician will try to 
invade the realm of education, it is no argu- 
ment for the abolition of public education. 


Therefore, how can we reasonably deny 
the theater the help we accept for our sub- 
sidized educational system in the fear of in- 
terference? The fear is real—but the con- 
clusions unrealistic. In a democracy there 
is no alternative but to constantly defend 
the sensitive areas of thought and expres- 
sion against incursions. There is only one 
way to guarantee freedom in the schools, the 
theater and elsewhere—to defend it—eternal 
vigilance being the price of fredeom. 

THE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Atkinson suggests in his article that 
“private subsidy as opposed to Government 
subsidy is, when it is given, a guarantee of 
freedom.” He cited foundation assistance as 
a case in point. 

For the New York Shakespeare Festival, 
foundations have proven to be its main 
source of operating income. Without it the 
festival would be hard put to survive. 
Therefore, to critically examine the role of 
foundations in their relationship to the the- 
ater is not to deny their necessity, at a time 
when the only real alternative, Government 
subsidy, is not in the offing. 

In the long run, foundations are no an- 
swer to the problems of the theater and no 
guarantee of its freedom. To support this 
latter contention we may take the example 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, which re- 
jected an appeal from the New York Shake- 
speare Festival on the ground that free ad- 
mission destroyed incentive. 

The Ford Foundation likewise turned 
down a request. Here it was subtly hinted 
and cautiously intimated that free Shake- 
speare smacked too much of socialism. 
Whi.tever their justifications, it appears that 
these giant foundations, responsible for the 
largest grants in the field of the arts, would 
not necessarily guarantee freedom of the 
theater. 

Furthermore, decisions concerning grants 
are made in private. The public has no 
knowledge of them, nor can it expect to 
have. There is comparatively little public 
pressure that can be brought to bear on 
these private organizations. On the other 
hand, were the Government involved, one 
would, at least, have recourse to the system 
of checks and balances, to the principle that 
the Government is responsible to the people. 
Under those circumstances it would be pos- 
sible to cry havoc and petition our Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. Admitting 
that interference is undesirable, but having 
the choice of private or Government inter- 
ference in the theater, it would seem that 
the latter is preferable. 


CONTINUITY NEEDED 


Aside from the issue of control, the un- 
predictable and temporary nature of foun- 
dation giving leaves unresolved the key 
problem of the theater—guaranteed conti- 
nuity; and it must be guaranteed to make 
any sense. Foundations gear their support 
to the understandable philosophy of a boost, 
to help the recipient over a hurdle. Grants 
are not given in perpetuity. Their purposes 
are varied and subject to change. Nor can 
they be expected to limit their commitments 
year after year to a single project. 

The theater, like education, needs the se- 
curity and comfort, if you will, of inclusion 
in a Government budget. It may be at- 
tacked. It may be cut. But it is there to 
be defended and fought for. Any discus- 
sion of freedom of the theater without con- 
sidering its permanency is largely academic. 

By making the theater a responsibility of 
Government, it makes it also a responsibility 
of the people. Restricting the theater to pri- 
vate subsidy cuts it off from the mainstream 
of American life and perpetuates the grow- 
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ing separation of the theater from its vast 
potential audience. * 

Only with Government aid can we have 
ticket prices within the reach of everybody, 
a greater number and variety of plays and 
a guarantee of continued existence for the 
theater. Private subsidy narrows the scope 
of the theater. Government involvement 
broadens its role into.the larger area of edu- 
cation and contributes to the development 
of a greater, more intelligent and more re- 
sponsible audience, 





Health Care for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 


_IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
shortly before the recess I received a 
message from a group of distinguished 
social security experts. 

These experts urge us to include hos- 
pitalization and related health services 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability contributory social insurance 
program. 

The people who signed this message 
represent a tremendous accumulation of 
wisdom and experience in the field of 
social security and I believe my col- 
leagues should give very serious atten- 
tion to the views of these experts when 
we take up the social security bill, H.R. 
12580. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
message and the list of signers be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1960. 
MEETING THE HEALTH CARE NEEDS OF OLDER 
PEOPLE THROUGH SocrAL INSURANCE 

The undersigned who have long been 
identified with the American system of so- 
cial security, having served the Government 
in administrative or advisory capacities, urge 
the incorporation in social security legisla- 


, tion now before the Senate of a program of 


contributory social insurance through which 
our citizens can pay for the cost of the hos- 
pital and related services they may need in 
old age. An extension of Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance to in- 
clude hospital coverage would provide a 
systematic way of financing serious illness 
and prevent the exhaustion of the savings 
of aged persons and the consequent, often 
devastating, demands upon the resources of 
their children. 

There is every indication of the willing- 
ness of Americans to share the cost of basic 
health protection for their elderly parents 
and later for themselves by paying for such 
a program through their working years. If 
such health protection were available for 
older persons, private organizations would 
be enabled to offer more economical protec- 
— to the younger people in our popula- 

on. 


We sincerely hope that the social security 
bill now pending before the Senate will be 
amended to provide for hospital and related 
services to older people through the social 
insurance system. 
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LIST OF SIGNATORS 


Mr. Arthur Altmeyer, Madison, Wis., 
former chairman of Social Security Board 
and Coramissioner for Social, Security. 

Mr. Joseph P. Anderson, executive director, 
National Association of Social Workers, 
member, Advisory Council, 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging. 

Dr. Eveline M. Burns, professor of social 
work, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, former consultant to 
Committee on Economic Security and Social 
Security Board, and member of Advisory 
Committee to Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (1954). 

Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, professor, public 
welfare administration, Sehool of Social 
Work, University of Michigan, member of 
the staff of the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security (1934-35). 

Mr. Nelson Cruikshank, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D.C., member, Advisory Council on 
Social Security (1948-49) and Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing : (1958- 
59). 

Miss Loula Dunn, Chicago, Ill., member, 
1959 Advisory Council on Public Assistance. 

Mr. Fedele F. Fauri, dean, School of Social 
Work, University of Michigan, former con- 
sultant on social security to House Ways 
and Means and Senate Finance Committees. 

Miss Helen. Hall, National Federation of 
Settlements, member, Advisory Council of 
the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security (1934-1935). 

Mr, Seymour Harris, Littauer professor of 
political economy, Harvard University, con- 
sultant to President’s Council on Economic 
Advisors. : 

Miss Jane M. Hoey, New York Clty, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration (1936-54). 

Mr. Raymond W. Houston, commissioner, 
New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, member, 1959 Advisory Council.on Pub- 
lic Assistance. 

Mr. John Kidneigh, director, Graduate 
School of Social Work, University of Minne- 
sota, chairman, 1959 Advisory Council on 
Child Welfare Services. 

Mr. Murray Latimer, Washington, D.C., 
former chairman, Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

Mr. Richard A. Lester, professor economics, 
Princeton University, member, Advisory 
Committee to Federal Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Mr. Norman V. Lourie, deputy secretary, 
Pennsylvania department of public welfare, 
member of Ad Hoc Advisory Committee to 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Charles I. Schottland, dean, Florence 
Heller Graduate School of Social Welfare, 
Brandeis University, former Commissioner 
of Social Security (1954-58). 

Mr. Karl de Schweinitz, Washington, D.C., 
former consultant to Social Security Board, 
and professor emeritus, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Herman M. Somers, chairman, Political 
Science Department, Haverford College, 
former consultant to Social Security Admin- 
isfration. 

Mr. John W. Tramburg, commissioner, New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, former Commissioner of Social 
Security (1953). 

Mr. George K. Wyman, executive director, 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 
former deputy Commissioner of Social 
Security (1959). 

Mr. J. Douglas Brown, dean of faculty, 
Princeton University, Chairman of Advisory 
Council on Social Security (1937-38) and 
member of Advisory Council (1948-49). 

Mr. John J. Corson, McKinsey & Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., former Director, Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance, 
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Our Defense Posture 
. » or 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress I delivered at the annual banquet 
of the Virginia Court Clerks’ Asscciation, 
last. Friday, Aug. 5, at Hotel Chamberlin, 
Old Point Comfort, Va., with reference 
to our present defense posture. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
REMARES OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON AT 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE VIRGINIA 

Court CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION, Hore. CHam-~- 

BERLIN, OLD Pornt Comrort, Va., AuGcust 5,. 

1960 

Early in my congressional service, when the 

of domestic issues was not com- 
plicated, either by a tremendous national 
debt incurred in fighting a Second World 
War, or by a threat to our survival from an 
unscrupulous foreign dictator, I had the 
honor and great pleasure of addressing your 
annual meeting at this lovely and historic 
hotel. The memory of that meeting nearly 
@ quarter of a century ago will always be a 
cherished one. , 

While I do not minimize the seriousness of 
the economic problems: out of our 
greatest depression, they pale into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the destruction 
of civilization in the event of another world 
war. How to prevent such @ war is by all 
means the most serious issue confronting our 
Nation today. 

Hence in this historic area of the Old 
Dominion which cradled and defended the 
infancy of our Republic, the scene of victory 
in our revolutionary fight for independence 
and freedom, the present location of the 
world’s greatest naval base and shipbuild- 
ing facilities, and the training area for our 
first venture into manned exploration of 
space, I feel it would be both timely and 
appropriate to give you a brief report on the 
Military Establishment we. are building with 
the hope that fear of punishing retaliation 
will stay the coldblooded and calculating 
hand of the Soviet dictator. 

Most of my congressional service has been 
devoted to the handling of fiscal matters—10 
years in the House during which I, as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
helped to frame 12 tax bills, including the 
heavy and burdensome income and excise 
taxes of World War II, and 14 years in the 
Senate, during which I have served on the 
Appropriations Committee that has handled 
unprecedented peacetime budgets, and on 
the Banking and Currency Committee that 
has handled vital legislation relating to the ~ 
congressional power to coin money and fix 
the value thereof. 

With full knowledge of how burdensome 
our taxes are, with keen appreciation of the 
importance of a sound and stable economy 
in a successful fight. for the preservation of 
our cherished democratic institutions, I have 
been working in recent years for an adequate 
defense program that could be financed 
within the framework of a sound fiscal pol- 
icy. While fully agreeing with the able Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury of the present ad- 
ministration concerning the importance of 
a balanced budget, I have voted in recent 
years to cut foreign aid and domestic spend- 
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ing by an amount sufficient to measurably 
imerease our defense posture. But for the 
inclusion a few years ago, on my insistence, 
of an additional $960 million for strategic 
bombers which Secretary of Defense Wilson 
said was not needed and would never be 
spent, we would not today have our present 
wings of B-52 bombers—the weapon most 
feared by the Communists. 

Again this year, in advocating an airplane 
carrier to cost $293 million in the budget 
but not in the House bill, a start on a wing 
of B-70 bombers, costing $285 million which 
was not in either the budget or the House 
bill and increases for Army modernization, 
guided missiles and warning systems, I could 
point to cuts that had been made in the 
budget for domestic spending and to the 
cut I thought could and would be made in 
the mutual assistance or foreign aid pre- 
gram that would more than offset the $661 
million that the Congress added to the Pres- 
ident’s defense budget. If no new spending 
schemes are adopted in the adjourned ses- 
sion that commences next Monday (and I 
hope none will be) the President can use all 
of the defense funds we have appropriated 
and still close his last fiscal year with one 
of the largest surpluses of his term. 

On the basis of hundreds of pages of ex- 
pert testimony presented to our Defense 
Subcommittee on Appropriations I do not 
think we need a crash program of any mili- 
tary activity costing two or three billion dol- 
lars of additional funds as some have pro- 


posed, 

In order that you may more intelligently 
follow the debate that is sure to come on 
this issue in the next few weeks and in the 
next few months, I will present to you to- 
night a bird’s-eyé view of our current de- 
fense program and the additional items 
costing some $660 million which the Con- 
gress approved. 

We must all recognize quite clearly that 
world domination has remained a steadfast 
and paramount Communist goal over the 
years and that this is the supreme threat to 
the free world and to our own way of life. 
Recent events have shown that this threat, 
exploiting all forms of power, has not les- 
sened but on the contrary has been intensi- 
fied in critical regions of the world. Indeed, 
we now see its manifestations at our very 
doorstep. 

In company with this constant pressure 
against the West and its institutions there 
has been a change in the nature of the 
threat. This is reflected by a marked Soviet 
emphasis on intercontinental missiles and 
by the emergence of a dynamic, aggressive, 
and hostile Communist China. In the course 
of these events, and despite the talk of arma- 
ment controls, both the Soviet Union and 
Red China have consistently improved their 
already large and effective military forces. 
Simultaneously they have stepped up their 
expansionist drives in important regions of 
the world. It is vital that we realize that 
these threats to our friends all over the 
globe are actual and direct threats to our- 
selves. In the long run, we in the United 
States can be defeated through erosion of 
the free world position just as well as by 
any overwhelming attack on our homeland. 
This means that we must remain strong mili- 
tarily and that we must be able to success- 
fully counter aggression wherever and in 
whatever form it may occur. We and our 
friends must be able to protect ourselves, 
and to do so the United-States must main- 
tain a fast striking, highly effective, modern- 
ly equipped Army. 

In making its contribution to the national 
defense program our Army has four main 
vasks. It keeps forces overseas to deter ag- 
gression and to effectively resist such ag- 
gression should deterrence fail. It main- 
tains strategic units in the 
United States for rapid reinforcement of our 
forces in forward areas and those of our 
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allies. Thirdly, it provides a significant 
share of the air defense of the United States. 
Lastly, it maintains a base for rapid mo- 
bilization, and this includes our civilian 
component forces as an essential ingredient. 
In addition to these primary tasks the Army 
has other important functions. Among these 
are the furnishing of military advisory groups 
and training missions to over 40 allied na- 
tions, the support of other armed services 
and governmental agencies, certain support 
for the atomic delivery systems which we 
provide other nations, and a large number of 
other activities which assist our national 
effort. 

To carry out its mission in fiscal year 
1961, the Army has been authorized a 
strength of 870,000 for its active forces and 


.@ paid drill strength of 700,000 for its Re- 


serve components—the Army Reserve and 
the Army National Guard. The Active Army 
will include 14 divisions, eight being sta- 
tioned overseas and six being located in the 
United States. Three of these divisions in 
the United States will continue to be in a 
high state of readiness for immediate de- 
ployment in any emergency. This is the 
famed Strac, “ready around the clock.” 
During the year our Active Army forces will 
be increased by a battle group, a missile 
command, two and one-half more Nike bat- 
talions, and by 2 surface-to-surface missile 
battalions, even though the overall strength 
stays the same. 

In supporting the air defense of the 
United States the Army’s excellent surface- 
to-air missile units, armed with the Nike- 
Hercules, will expand their protection of 
major population centers, bases of the 
Strategic Air Command, and our industrial 
base. They will be complemented by other 
Nike missile units operated by the Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

In this connection, all the Army’s plans 
and programs will continue to place heavy 
dependence upon its Reserve components. 
Their capability to provide combat-ready 
units for the immediate backup of the Ac- 
tive Army and to furnish a training base 
for mobilization is at the highest level in 
our peacetime history. In particular, six 
divisions of the Army National Guard are 
prepared at all times for immediate mobiliza- 
tion and use. This overall state of readi- 
ness will continue to improve. 

Several years ago it became apparent that 
new weapons and technology were altering 
the fundamentals of warfare as they had 
been known previously. As the result of 
long and extensive tests and studies, the 
Army has now revamped its organization 
and concepts to meet these changing con- 
ditions. Today, as never before, it em- 
phasizes quality, flexibility, mobility, and 
the highest possible state of training and 
combat readiness. All of these require con- 
stant improvement in methods, in ideas, 
in equipmeht, and in the human element. 

The Army considers the soldier as the basic 
and indispensable element for the defense 
of the Nation and so it is natural that it 
has attempted to attract and retain the best 
and most highly qualified people. Programs 
enacted by the Congress have permitted the 
Active Army to stabilize its personnel, a 
trend that also has been reflected in the Re- 
serve Components. A large part of the Army 
budget for fiscal year 1961 will go toward 
the pay and allowances ($3.507 billion, Ac- 
tive Army: $234 million, Army Reserve: $230 
million, Air National Guard) of these in- 
creasingly capable and highly qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Modernization of our Army has become 
urgent, The Soviet Union has made vast 
strides in re-equipping its land forces with 

imposes 


our power posture in the international arena 
and if we are to be prepared to defend our- 
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selves and help our allies protect themselves, 
Such modernization involves, first, research 
and development of new equipment and 
techniques, and then the procurement and 
issuance to our troops of advanced types of 
weapons. 

The Congress has voted nearly $114 bil- 
lion for Army research and development dur- 
ing the new fiscal year. This sum exceeded _ 
the President’s original budget request by 
$158,352,000. This will be devoted to a large 
number of projects, covering specific equip- 
ment items as well as many broad research 
investigations. This money will also finance 
contracts with educational institutions and 
will support extensive development and test 
programs by installations like the White 
Sands Missile Range and the Engineer Re- 
search and Development Laboratory at Fort 
Belvoir here in Virginia. 

It would be difficult indeed to go into the 
hundreds of projects in this category. As 
examples of things that will be done, the 
Congress is concerned with the 
of our industrial and population centers 
from intercontinental ballistic missiles, The 
Army’s Nike-Zeus is to be given full-scale 
testing in the near future. In these tests 
the Nike-Zeus will be set up in the Kwaje- 
lein area of the Pacific and will be fired 
against our own ballistic missiles fired from 
the West Coast. Many feel that the Air 
Force’s Bomarce is a superior antimissile 
weapon. 

To give our troops better fire support at 
medium ranges new solid-fueled missiles, 
such as the Pershing, will be pushed. These 
will replace older types which although re- 
liable must be replaced by new and improved 
weapons. Dispersed units in the fleld need 
better defense against attack by low-flying 
aircraft and air-breathing missiles and this 
added protection will come both from mis- 
siles under procurement and from the de- 
velopment of a highly mobile system called 
the Mauler. Mobility of the Army, so essen- 
tial if we are to gain the full capabilities of 
the Pentomic concept, will be enhanced 
through newer types of aircraft and heli- 
copters, by better combat vehicles, and by 
more efficient means of transporting supplies. 
And in the area of firepower the Army is 
working hard on a new tank, and on better 
artillery with longer ranges and more lethal 
effects. 

You may be interested in a brief descrip- 
tion of afew of these items. There is a fiying 
vehicle called the Avrocar which moves along 
above the ground on a cushion of air and 
which the Army hopes will go a long way 
toward getting some of our soldiers out of 
the mud. A brand new weapon is the Red- 
eye, a hand-held guided missile that front- 
line troops can use to shoot down aircraft. 
And improvements continue on the Davy 
Crockett, a man-carried weapon which for 
the first time puts a nuclear weapon in the 
hands of small units. Really fantastic de- 
velopments in electronics are being applied 
to devices for communication and for locat- 
ing hostile forces and in identifying targets. 

However, successful research and develop- 
ment is but the forerunner ,of procurement. 
As has been stressed, both are essential to 
modernization, and the Congress has empha- 
sized its concern that the Army be modern- 
ized. During the forthcoming year this 
modernization will accrue quite largely from 
the replacement of wornout items by new 
equipment, and the Congress has made siz- 
able funds available for this purpose—$1\, 
billion total for procurement. 

The firepower of combat forces will be in- 
creased. through the purchase of a whole 
family of missiles for use against ground 
targets. No doubt you have heard the names 
of some of these—Little John, Honest John, 
Lacrosse, and Sergeant. Even though the 
small nuclear weapon Davy Crockett is still 
being refined through research, initial quan- 
tities are going to be bought since this 
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weapon is needed quickly. To continue to 
improve our air defenses the Army is im- 
proving Nike-Hercules. This, of course, is 
the missile now protecting many of our most 
vital areas; for instance, the entire Norfolk 
region, but its effectiveness against a large- 
scale attack has been seriously questioned. 

Air defense for our combat units also is 
being significantly improved by the purchase 
this year of more Hawk missiles for use 
against lower-flying aircraft. Conventional 
forms of firepower are being modernized by 
new and improved tanks, artillery pieces, and 
rifles and machineguns. These latter—the 
rifles and machineguns—will use ammuni- 
tion made standard for all NATO countries. 

To improve its mobility posture the Army 
is getting quite a few better types of aircraft. 
These will be used for such things as pho- 
tography, reconnaissance, and the transpor- 
tation of troops and supplies within the area 
of combat. Too, there will be some new 
helicopters which can lift up to 32 men: or 
as much as 3 tons of equipment. While 
movement in the air is important, our mod- 
ern Army still needs large amounts of sur- 
face transportation. For this reason, some 
18,000 trucks will be bought, as well as quan- 
tities of armored personnel carriers. 

The growing tempo of warfare, using all 
these improved weapons and faster means 
of getting from place to place, impose critical 
problems in connection with the command 
and control of all these diverse elements. 
For this purpose the Army will get new 
radios, teletype machines, and electronic 
systems to help locate enemy forces and 
targets. 

The speed at which things take place, to- 
gether with the large amounts of machines 
and weapons, make it essential that the flow 
of food, ammunition, gasoline, and all sorts 
of other supplies, keep pace with the battle. 
You may be sure that items like roadbuilding 
equipment, mobile bridges, generators for 
large amounts of electric power, are being 
bought. 

Related closely to the modernization of 
the Army is the ability to move it strategi- 
cally to the part of the world where it is 
needed. As you Know, the Army depends 
upon its sister services for this transporta- 
tion by sea and by air. The Congress has 
given special attention to this matter and 
has decided that our capability to move the 
Army needs strengthening. So funds ($310 
million) have been given the Air Force for 
the particular purpose of modernizing its 
airlift through purchase of the most mod- 
ern type of planes and the development of 
new types. 

In addition to the operation and main- 
tenance of installations, already mentioned, 
there is the need to continue certain mili- 
tary construction. For the active Army 
($148.4 million) the Congress has approved 
additions to the Nike-Hercules air defense 
system, mainly in new radar sites. It has 
provided for building the necessary test fa- 
cilities for the Nike-Zeus, and for airfields 
and helioports needed by the Army’s avi- 
ation program. A limited amount of new 
construction is also planned for mainte- 
nance facilities, hospjtals, and troop hous- 
ing. We “ave given additional funds for 
new and better armories and training fa- 
cilities for our Reserve Components ($16 
million for the Army Reserves; $17. 5 for the 
Army National Guard). 

Of the moneys appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the Army, an appreciable amount 
will be devoted to activities and projects in 
the State of Virginia. Some of these, like 
armories and public works, are quite firmly 
planned, while others, like procurement con<- 
tracts, can only be estimated at this time. 
However, it would appear at present that 
from the funds made available to the Army, 


expenditures during fiscal year 1961 will ap- 
proximate the following amounts: 


Million 
Civilian .. PAYTON .ccosnctineanancnnene 983, % 
Military payroll... icwsecnsscnnsou- 71.2 
National Guard (pay, operation and 
MAINSEHANCS) ..ecnsscisnosimansunse 6.0 
Construction, Active Army.......-.. 9.2 
Construction, Army Reserve......... 1.0 
Construction, ANG...i6..cnenscene-e= -6 
Procurement contracts (over $10,000 
GY iis iin atin te <li liliapili rian ies 76.0 


Civil works (under Army Corps of 
Engineers) ...... iibliiaicd clini abeilalenintiine 


The overall effect of congressional action 
on the Navy budget was to add $258 mil- 
lion for procurement and ship construction 
and $50 million for research and develop- 
ment. Sixty-eight million was cut in other 
areas, mainly in operations and maintenance 
and military construction. The Navy budget 
approved by both Houses of Congress was 
$12.35 billion, an increase of about $230 mil- 
lion over that recommerided by the Presi- 
dent. But let me discuss these events in a 
little greater detail. 

The funds in the budget provided for the 
support of 619,000 active duty personnel and 
129,000 Reserve personnel, 817 ships of the 
active fleet and 6,800 aircraft. The Navy's 
budget request included funds for the sup- 
port of the Navy Shore Establishment, which 
also was reduced in size, both in number of 
facilities and personnel. 

The funds in the President’s budget re- 
quest provided for procurement of 658 air- 
craft and several types of guided missiles, 
the building of 20 new ships, 14 of which 
were for the purpose of antisubmarine war- 


fare, and modernization of 15 other ships, . 


It is interesting to note that the new ships 
included«one attack aircraft carrier, five 
guided missile frigates and destroyers, two 
escort vessels, one nuclear powered attack 
submarine, three Polaris ballistic missile sub- 
marines plus long leadtime items for nine 
more, and six other ships. 

The funds also provided for the procure- 
ment of new equipment for detection and 
attack of enemy submarines and aircraft and 
for communication equipment for ships, air- 
craft and supporting stations. 

In the Navy’s original budget request were 
funds for the research, development, test 
and evaluation of many types of equipment, 
stressing improvements in antisubmarine 
warfare equipment, attack ability of the fleet, 
nuclear power propulsion, and aircraft and 
ship missile systems. Funds were also re- 
quested for space projects. Increase in mo- 
bility and reaction speed of the striking 
power of the Marine Corps were provided for 
in the research and development funds, 

After hearings and deliberations on 
the Navy’s budget the House Appropria- 
tion Committee recommended substantial 
changes, the most drastic of which was de- 
letion of the aircraft carrier. 

After the. House completed action on the 
Navy budget, hearings were held by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in which 
the Navy programs were again reviewed. 
After serious consideration the Senate rec- 
ommended restoration of the attack carrier 
in the budget, as well as other changes to 
the House recommendations. In so doing, 
the Senate reaffirmed its faith in the Navy’s 
attack carrier striking force as a powerful 
and valuable weapon in wars of all kinds. 
I should like to state here that I have always 
been a firm believer in the value of the at- 
tack carrier and have supported a strong 
carrier program on every possible occasion. 
As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee I was able to express my con- 
victions, and, I believe, helped to convince 
my colleagues as to the great importance of 
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this new carrier to the sea supremacy of the 
_ United States. 

In the joint conference meeting on June 
25, the House and the Senate Appropriations 
Committees compromised or age Papo 
on the President's appropriation bill, agree- 
ing on restoration of funds for the attack 
carrier, and on five Polaris ballistic missile 
submarines with long lead time items for 
seven. more. The joint conference also 
agreed to provide funds for four nuclear at- 
tack submarines and two destroyer escorts, 
© 000 Se eee 
development in antisubmarine warfare, and 
cuts in other areas amounting to $207 mil- 
lion. The overall increases in the Navy 
budget amounted to about $350 million. 

The additional funds voted by the Con- 
gress will be of material assistance in im- 


and development efforts these funds assist 
significantly toward giving the country an 
aggressive, modern Navy equipped with 
weapons superior to those of any possible 
enemy. 

As you Enow, the 20th of July marked the 
advent of a new and highly effective deter- 
rent force when the successful — of two 
Polaris missiles took place from 
Polaris submarine, the George Washington. 
The additional funds voted by the Congress 
for a total of five of these ballistic missile 
submarines to be started this year will pro- 
vide a major augmentation of this invalu- 
able and invulnerable deterrent force. With 
these voted by the Congress the total au- 


be ready for operations with missiles on 
board later this year. Two of the five bal- 
listic missile submarines approved by the 
Congress for fiscal year 1961 have already 
been awarded to naval shipyards. The re- 
maining three have been awarded on com- 
petitive bids to private yards. Of these, one 
eae built by the Newport News Shipbulld- 
ing Co. 

Aside from Polaris types the three addi- 
tional nuclear attack submarines added by 
the Congress to the one in the Navy budget 
will be highly important additions to the 
Navy’s growing fleet of these revolutionary 
ships. Currently there are 9 completed and 
23 others authorized, most of which are 
building. The new attack submarines are 
capable of sustained high speed while sub- 
merged, They are one of the Navy’s most 
effective means of countering enemy sub- 
marines of which the Russians have over 
400. They are many times more effective 
than the diesel-powered types previously 
built, of which the Navy now has about 95. 
The contract for at least one of the four 
fiscal year 1961 submarines will be let on 
a competitive basis to a private yard. The 
construction of the other three will be de- 
termined later. 


Navy offensive capabilities will be greatly — 


improved by the antisubmarine warfare re- 
search and development funds provided by 
the Congress. Additional research funds of 
$50 million will provide for development of 
new equipment of all types. The funds 
will be used to expedite the development of 
present antisubmarine warfare projects 
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which are nearing completion, to increase 
effort in ocean surveillance systems, and to 


of defeating enemy submarines. Some of 
these funds will augment basic research in 
the field of ocean surveillance by long- 
range acoustics. 

Thus it can be seen that the addition of 
the funds by the Congress has given a sizable 
boost to Navy’s defense programs for fiscal 
year 1961 and will have its effect on readi- 
ness of the fleet and in the deterrence of 
general war in the very near future. 

The attack carrier funds for which were 
restored in the budget by Senate action, will 
provide a badly needed replacement for one 
of the remaining World War II Essez class, 
which are now becoming obsolescent and 
are near the end of their useful life. 

The new carrier will be an improved For- 
restal class ship. It will be about 77,000 
tons, with a flight deck of about 1,025 feet, 
almost a fifth of a mile, Its angled deck, 
mirror landing system, and heavy-duty cata- 
pults and arresting gear will permit handling 
of modern high-performance aircraft with 
safety and speed. Its flight deck will be 71 
percent larger in area than the World War II 
Essex class ships. It will be able’to operate 
aircraft in rough seas which would prevent 
so doing in the case of Essex ships. The 
ammunition capacity will be three times, the 
aviation fuel capacity double that of the 
Essex class. Working space, maintenance 
shops, and many other features will be 
vastly more modern, convenient, and efficient 
than in previous ship types. The new car- 
rier will add greatly to the power of the 
attack carrier striking force when it joins 
the fleet in 1965. 

The attack carrier striking force, of which 
the fiscal year 1961 carrier will be a signifi- 
cant element, is essential to U.S. Navy sea 
supremacy. It is the most powerful tool in 
the world for maintaining control of the 
seas and for establishing control of land 
areas from the seas. This force will keep sea 
lanes open for free world nations and deny 
them to the enemy for many years to come. 
Perhaps most significant of all, it is a force 
which is sovereign in itself. It is not sub- 
ject to the changing climates to which our 
other bases sre subject. This means that 
it can be in position and prepared to project 
our forces when needed overseas without 
danger of revocation by some other authority. 

Both the offensive and defensive 


the Defense Department have revised their 
against attack of the North Amer- 
_ Continent by manned bombers. 
attention was paid to the reduced 
of Interceptor missiles 
i be in the near-term 
deployment of the 
force because of 
environment systems-—that 
used to detect and identify a 
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forces and to control the defensive weapons 
turned against them. 

These revisions provide for the redeploy- 
ment and reequipping of our manned fighter- 
interceptor force and a number of adjust- 
ments and improvements in our radar warn- 
ing network. Still more revisions are being 
Planned and will be announced later. 

In this connection, the 48th Pighter-In- 
terceptor Squadron at Langley Air Force 
Base is to be reequipped in September of 
this-year with improved F-106 aircraft to 
enable it to perform its functions with 
greater speed, effectiveness, and power. 

Today, the predominant threat is unques- 
tionably from the Soviet strategic bomber 
force. The threat from this force will con- 
tinue to exist indefinitely into the future. 
As time progresses, however, the threat of 
the growing Soviet ICBM force will rapidly 
become our principal concern. Air Force 
analysis indicated that maximum achievable 
effectiveness against the total threat would 
result from an aceelerated completiom of a 
semiautomatic defense system against the 
manned bomber, substantially improved over 
that existing today, coupled with further 
concentration on timely deployment of sys- 
tems designed to counter the ballistic missile 
threat. 

Specifically, the Bomarc interceptor mis- 
sile program is being substantially reduced 
to 7 “A” and 9 “B” squadron equivalents (28 
launchers per squadron) located on 10 bases, 
including 2 in Canada. Modernization of the 
manned fighter-interceptor force is expected 
to offset this Bomarc reduction to a degree 
adequate to meet the threat. Nonetheless, 
the decrease in total weapons available made 
it necessary to reposition and reequip cer- 
tain units of the manned fighter-interceptor 
force in consonance with the reduced num- 
bers of Bomarc to be deployed and with other 
existing air defense weapons. 

A twofold objective guided all planning 
in this repositioning and. reequipping of 
fighters. The first objective was to insure 
maximum defense capability along the most 
probable attack routes toward the most 
important national strategic targets. The 
second was to provide a rough equivalence in 
all areas of the United States as regards the 
relationship between weapons available, 
strategic targets to be defended, and enemy 
attack capabilities. This planning in- 
volves reducing the total number of weap- 
ons previously located in certain of the 
States and in other areas of the North 
American continent, as well as reequipping 
certain fighter-interceptor squadrons with 
aircraft of improved performance. The 
planned changes in the manned fighter- 
interceptor force may be summarized as 
follows: 

REPOSITIONING 

(a) Movement of three squadrons to dif- 
ferent bases. 

(b) Inactivation of six squadrons and 
transferring their aircraft and equipment to 
the Air National Guard or other Regular 
Air Force squadrons. 

REEQUIPPING 

(a) Replacing the aircraft in nine Regular 
Air Force and seven Air National Guard 
squadrons with aircraft of higher perform- 
ance. 

(b) Increasing the number of aircraft in 
four squadrons to provide greater defense 
capability in the areas where these squad. 
rons are located. 


One of the major portions of our air 


previous air defense plan as presented 
Congress in March of this year in- 
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cluded many changes in this ground en- 
vironment. Specifically, we recommended 
eae of the SAGE supercombat cen- 

pregram and certain modifications in 
te original SAGE 1 program. This reorien- 
tation of our semiautomotic control centers 
made it necessary to revise our previous 
plans for deployment of radars. Certain 
radars which were required to support our 
SAGE supercombat centers now are either 
not required or contriute very little to the 
overall command and control system. In- 
cluded among these radars which are no 
longer required are sites which have pre- 
viously been in operation as well as those 
which were planned but have not yet been 
constructed. 

The Air Force expects to shut down the 
radar equipment at 13 of these stations 
within the next 12 months, and to cancel 
plans for another station not yet con- 
structed. 

Let me say in conclusion that no man— 
in the Congress, in the White House or in 
the Pentagon—can tell with certainty 
whether our Defense Establishment is ade- 
quate at any given moment to meet and 
completely defeat every possible combina- 
tion of assaults that might be made on us. _ 
We simply do the best we can, on the basis 
of the best available advise and planning, 
to keep the country as strong and as alert 
as possible within the means available for a 
long and continuing effort. 

In this connection, I am glad to say that 
no authorization bill passed by the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate since the 
start of the cold war has ever failed to get 
adequate funds from the Appropriations 
Committee on which I serve. I mentioned 
earlier some examples in which additional 
funds were made available for particular 
programs that seemed vital in our judgment, 

I am informed that, starting next year, the 
Armed Services Committee will enter still 
more fully into the area of authorizing 
legislation on the procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, and vessels as part of its plan to 
oversee more closely than even before the 
area of military policy planning. This un- 
doubtedly will permit the Appropriations 
Committee to work in still closer harmony 
with the Defense Establishment and the 
Armed Services Committee. 

I can assure you that the elimination of 
waste and inefficiency in the procurement of 
items ranging from aircraft carriers to paper 
clips will continue to be a major concern of 
the Congress, but no price tag will be placed 
upon our security and the Congress can be 
depended upon to appropriate sufficient 
funds to maintain our present military 
superiority. 


High Wages Not Pricing Us Out of World 
Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Syl- 
via Porter, in one of her recent columns, 
warns that the fallacy that our high wage 
rates are pricing American goods out of 
world markets is fast becoming folklore. 
A second fallacy also being widely cir- 
culated is that American wage rates are 
continuing to rise faster than Western 
European rates, thus putting us in a 
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continually worsening competitive situa- 
tion. 

Miss Porter, in a sharp analysis of 
some aspects of our world trade position, 
points out that our workers turn out 
more goods per hour and that produc- 
tion costs often are higher in other na- 
tions than in the United States and fi- 
nally that wages in Europe are rising 
faster than in our country. 

The solutions Miss Porter recommends 
lie in finding answers to our lack of real 
selling, our tendency to cut product serv- 
ice, our tough credit standards, and our 
indifference to planning. The answers 
are not to be found in cutting wage rates. 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Porter’s column be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HicuH Waces Not Pricinc Us Out or WorLD 
MARKETS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A fallacy which shows dangerous signs 
of becoming folklore in our land is that 
our climbing wage rates are progressively 
pricing American products out of the world’s 
markets—that, in short, because of our 
far higher wage levels, our products are less 
and less competitive with the goods of cheap 
labor nations. 

Another fallacy which shows equally dan- 
gerous signs of becoming folklore is that our 
wage level is rising much faster than the 
wage levels of the major nations of Western 
Europe, and thus the wage spread between 
our country and European countries is wid- 
ening and making our competitive position 
worse and worse. 

It well may be that you believe these 
fallacies; they certainly are being publicized 
widely enough. But they cannot be sup- 


ported by facts. Rather, new statistics just . 


brought out by world-respected sources em- 
phasize that: 

Wages in Western Europe are rising faster 
than in the United States and the likelihood 
is that they will continue to rise faster, 
thereby closing, not widening the labor-cost 
gap. 

Although Europe’s wage levels are substan- 
tially below our levels—as they have been 
for generations—many factors other than 
wage levels decide the total cost of a product, 
and these other factors make it possible for 
a long list of products to be produced 
cheaper in our country despite our higher 
wage rates. 

These facts are underlined in a new study 
by the French National Institute of Statis- 
tics and Economic Studies and are consid- 
ered so important by New York’s Chase.Man- 
hattan Bank that it is sending them in a 
report to all U.S. businessmen considering 
investments in Western Europe. They 
surely will be of interest to you too. 

To begin with, the fact which is basis for 
the fallacies about our problems in the 
world’s markets today is that our wage level 
is still so much above Europe’s. Our hourly 
average of $2.68 compares with $1.08 in 
Sweden (highest in Europe) and 57 cents in 
the Netherlands (lowest average in Europe). 
These comparisons include fringe benefits 
or social charges which, incidentally, account 
for much larger part of total labor costs in 
Europe than here. In Italy, for instance, so- 
cial benefits account for 48 percent of total 
labor costs. _ 

In view of this central fact, how can it be 
argued that wages are not pricing us out of 


“the world’s markets? Here is how: 


The hourly wage figures may often, as the 
Chase Manhattan Bank puts it, “understate 
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actual labor costs.” Our workers can turn 

out more goods per hour because they have 

more equipment behind them and they are 

more effective than equivalently skilled Euro- 
workers. 

Other costs beyond wages must be consid- 
ered—such as the cost of fuel, power, con- 
struction, raw materials—and these other 
expenses frequently are higher abroad than 
here. 

The trend is toward a more rapid rise in 
wages in Europe than in our country. Be- 


tween 1950 and 1958, the wage rise in six 


European countries averaged almost 8 per- 
cent a year against about 6 percent here. 
And European labor unions are tightening 
their organizations, building their financial 


_ resources, pressing harder for more pay, 


shorter hours. 

What is hurting us in the world markets 
is not our always superior wage scale. What 
is hurting us is our lack of real selling, our 
inferior if not deteriorating servicing of our 
products, our unnecessarily tough credit de- 
mands, our complacent indifference to 
topnotch planning to compete with our 
alert, vigorous, aggressive European com- 
petitors. 

To accept the fallacy that we're being 
priced ‘out of the world’s markets by our 
wage rates is to accept defeat. We. certainly 
are not going to slash our wage rates, and it 
will be a long time before Europe's level 
reaches ours. The answers lie in our cOm- 
mon sense and courage, qualities American 
industrialists are supposed to possess in 
abundance. 





Teachers Exchange Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, ex- 
changes of American students and 
teachers with those in other countries 
serve our national interest, supplement 
our foreign policy and help disseminate 
the ideals of freedom and democracy in 
many parts of the world. 

The number of Americans studying 
abroad, however, as well as the number 
of foreign students in this country is not 
as high as it should be. We need an ex- 
change program which will result in the 
outflow of 100,000 Americans studying 
abroad annually compared to about 14,- 
000 today. We are capable of enlarging 
our exchange program, reenforcing those 
which exist and instituting new ones. 

One ‘program presently functioning is 
the university contract system operated 
under International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, by which American 
teachers help foreign governments and 
universities train their apprentice 
teachers and improve their educational 
standards. The success of this program 
so far is indicated by Dr. John H. 
Fischer, dean of Teachers College at 
Columbia University, in a letter to the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations, describing the ex- 
perience of Teachers College. I think 
that Dr. Fischer’s comments show how 
important is the university contract pro- 
gram and how necessary it is that we 
support this program and others like it, 
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which seek to increase international ex- 


have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
orD, a letter from Dean Fischer. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

We understand that in discussion of the 
mutual security authorization bill (H.R. 
11510) questions have risen concerning uni- 
versity contracts in the ICA program. Since 
Teachers College is now working with three 


such contracts, in Turkey, India, and ~ 


Afghanistan, it has occurred to us that you 
might be interested in a brief summary of 
our 


working with the Institute of Education and 
Kabul University. <A staff of some 30 per- 
sons, headed by 1 of our senior professors, 
works in 3 major fields. We advise the ap- 
propriate Afghan officials and actively assist 
them in establishing and conducting a pro- 
gram of teacher education for the elementary 
and secondary schools. We work directly 
with Kabul University in training teachers 
of the English language. In the third branch 
of our p our people serve as teachers 
of English in Afghan secondary schools. 

All of these activities are related directly 
to appropriate departments in Teachers Col- 
lege so as to focus upon the problems of edu- 
cation in Afghanistan the total strength of 
our professional resources here in the United 
States, 

Under our Indian contract we work with 
the Ministry of Education of the Government 
of India and with the Gentral Institute of 
Education, the National Institute for Basic 
Education, the National Fundamental Edu- 
cation Centre, the Central Bureal of Text- 
book Research, the Central Bureau of Edu-~ 
cational and Vocational Guidance, and the 
National Institute of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion. The overall purpose of our activities is 


to assist the appropriate Indian authorities ~ 


in strengthening the national program of 
professional education for teachers. Since 
February 1959, three of our most distin- 
guished professors, each with an interna- 
tional reputation, have been assigned to this 
project. One is currently serving as our chief 
of party on a 2-year assignment. Each of the 
professors, one in social and philosophical 
foundations of education, one in instruction, 
and the third in educational administration, 
has contributed to the project not only his 


‘personal competence but also the benefit of 


his extensive professional and scholarly con- 
tacts in his field. 

Our third contract has to do with the de- 
velopment of the Florence Nightingale School 
of Nursing in Istanbul. This will be the 
first collegiate level school of nursing in Tur- 
key. The work began 2 years ago when a 
group of 10 Turkish nurses, selected as the 
nucleus of the faculty of the new school, 
came to the United States for advanced 
study in the Teachers College Department of 
Nursing Education, In their work here they 
became acquainted with recent developments 
in nursing education in this country and at 
the same time planned the program for the 
new school in Istanbul. When they returned 
to Turkey in the summer of 1959, they were 
accompanied by two members of our faculty 
who continued to work with the Turkish 
faculty and_other medical and nursing agen- 
cies in Istanbul. The project is moving 
forward and the building for the new nure 
ing school is under construction. 

The principal value we see in the univer- 
sity contract system is that the Americans 
who serve as consultants and advisers abroad 
go not merely as individual technicians but 
as representatives of established and ? 
ful- American educational institutions, to 
which they may continuously turn for help. 


experience. 
In Afghanistan since 1954 we have been — 
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At the same time the accumulated 
by the consultants flows back into the uni- 
versity to strengthen the by which 
young people, both Americans and citizens of 
the host countries, are trained to carry for- 
ward the work begun by the consultants. 
I can testify on the basis of personal conver- 
sations with officials of the countries in 
which we are working that they value highly 
the association with American universities 
which these contractual-arrangements make 
possible. 

From the point of view of our own insti- 
tution, the oversea contract program brings 
& number of additional problems which cer- 
tainly make our lives no easier. Every time 
one of our professors is assigned overseas, 
we must find a suitable temporary replace- 
ment for him. Maintaining sound commu- 
nication between the campus and the field 
project is complex and difficult. Arranging 
to receive and properly care for foreign stu- 
dent participants is a time-consuming and 
delicate business. Setting up and adminis- 
tering any government contract requires 
many hours of the time of administrative of- 
ficers and professors. Nevertheless, we are 
convinced that the role of education 
throughout the world today is so important 
that we would fail in our duty if we were not 
willing to accept a fair share of responsi- 
bility in this work. 

Whether or not our own institution con- 
tinues in the contract program, we trust that 
the special values and long-range impor- 
tance of university involvement in the inter- 
national relations of the United States will 
be carefully and objectively appraised. We 
are certain that the benefits to America and 
to our friends overseas will be found to justi- 
fy the necessary investment of public funds 
and private effort. 

Very truly yours, 
JouN H. FiscHer. 


" Statement by Frank N. Hoffmann, Legisla- 
tive Director, United Steelworkers of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on July 20 
of this year Mr. Frank N. Hoffmann, leg- 
islative director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, made a statement at 
the nonferrous conference of the United 
Steelworkers of America in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Since the statement is one 
of policy made by a large national organ- 
ization, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SraTremMentr or Mr. Franx N. Horrmann, Lec- 
tistative Direcror, Unrrep STeEELWORKERS 
or America, AFL-CIO, aT THE NONFERROUS 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or America, Newnovuse Horet, Satt LAKE 
Crry, UTan, Juuy 20, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here 
after the turmoil and tumult of the Demo- 


lays down 
the line that the domestic minerals industry 
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is not an island by itself. It is part and 
parcel of our entire economy. To the extent 
that the problems of the minerals industry 
are the problems of the economy as a whole, 
the solution must rest on an overall eco- 
nomic program. 

The market for minerals is international; 
therefore, price is set on an international 
basis. 5 

When supply becomes excessive lower 
prices result. This has an adverse effect on 
a segment of our mining industry. These 
are the high-cost producers whose operations 
are on a relatively small scale. We do not 
feel that tariffs and quotas offer a real solu- 
tion to this problem, All that tariffs and 
quotas would accomplish would be windfall 
profits for the major producers. 


1. As a general rule the big mines are low- 


cost producers; the small mines are high- 
cost producers. : 

2. One of the major ills of this industry is 
the erratic movement of prices. 

3. The United States is an import nation, 
insofar as most minerals are concerned, 

4. Many United States ore bodies are 
poorer in metal content than foreign ore 
bodies. 

5. Some high-cost mines must eventually 
shut down. > 

In order to best alleviate many of the 
problems facing the domestic nonferrous 
minerals industry, the United Steelworkers 
proposes that Federal legisiation be enacted 
providing for the creation of a domestic 
minerals agency. This agency would be em- 
powered to— 

1. Establish an economic price for min- 
erals based upon the following standards: 
(A) Domestic production costs, (B) historic 
price of minerals, (C) prices of substitute 
materials, (D) defense and other domestic 
needs of m als. 

2. Administer a program of subsidy pay- 
ments to domestic producers whenever the 
selling price is below the economic price. 
This subsidy will apply on a yearly basis 
only to a limited, fixed tonnage of any mine. 

3. Administer a buffer stockpile of domes- 
tic minerals. The agency will buy the min- 
eral when the market price is below the 
economic price. It will sell when the mar- 
ket price is above the economic price. Asa 
general rule, purchases for the stockpile will 
increase as prices decline. The agency will 
not purchase more than 20 percent of any 
mine’s output in any year. Appropriate re- 
strictions would be set up to prohibit the 
use of the stockpile to break or weaken a 
strike. 

4. Administer and exploration and devel- 
opment aid program. Loans will be made 
available for exploration and development 
purposes. In addition, development and ex- 
ploration will be subsidized on a dollar- 
matching basis. 

5. Administer a readjustment program. 
Extremely high-cost mines may. well be 
forced to close. In these areas, technical and 
financial assistance will be provided to hard- 
pressed companies unable to meet the costs 
to modernize, diversify, or build new plants 
and businesses. In addition, special induce- 
ments will be offered to new industries to 
locate in the area. As a last resort, full 
assistance will be given for the purpose of 
relocating people in other areas. Such as- 
sistance must include: (a) Unemployment 
benefits, (b) assistance in finding another 
job in another area, (c) moving expenses, (d) 
retraining to acquire news skills. 

So much for a general outline of the prob- 
lems confronting us. 

Now what have we been doing as a unfon 
to have this ambitious program enacted and 
bring some relief to this industry? 

We have advocated aid for this industry 
since the 79th Congress. We have testified 
before every session of Congress since then. 

During the 85th Congress, the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs held a series 
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of hearings on a long-range program for the 
minerals industry. 

These hearings extended over a period of 
4months. They are the best and most com- 
plete hearings on the subject that have been 
made to date. 

President McDonald laid the groundwork 
for the program that I have already out- 
lined, at these hearings. 

On September 22, 1958, the administration 
finally moved to do something when the 
President agreed with the unanimous find- 
ing of the US. Tariff Commission that es- 
cape clause relief was warranted in the case 
of lead and zinc. 

The President’s proclamation limited im- 
ports by an annual quota equivalent in 
amounts to 80 percent of average annual 
commercial imports during the 5-year pe- 
riod, 1953-57. 

The quota was allocated among export- 
ing countries and subdivided by calendar 
quarters and by tariff schedule classifica- 
tions. 

The President stated in his proclamation 
that the imposition of quotas was an un- 
usual step. Of course any step that would 
help industry or labor would be an unusual 
step—to a Republican administration. 

I would like to point out that the admin- 
istration had rejected higher lead and zinc 
tariffs at that time and instituted a Govern- 
ment stockpile buying plan instead, to help 
the industry out of a recession, while at the 
same time the late Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, asked representatives of the 
importing countries not to take advantage 
of the stockpiling plan by increasing pro- 
duction sharply and flooding this country 
with metal. Canada was one of the coun- 
tries that complied conscientiously with this 
request. 

It should be mentioned that the quotas 
which restrict imports of lead and zinc to 
80 percent of the average amount that en- 
tered this country from 1953 through 1957 
could not take exclusive credit for the slight 
improvement. Demand for both metals al- 
ready had started to pick up when the 
quotas were announced on September 22, 
1958, to be effective on the Ist of October. 

Under the quotas, fnports may not exceed 
354,720 tons of lead a year or 520,960 tons 
of zinc. These represent 80 percent of the 
average 1953-57 commercial imports of 443,- 
400 tons of lead and 651,200 tons of zinc. 
However, import quotas have not proved a 
satisfactory means of curtailing imports of 
lead and zinc. Since 1951, imports of lead 
have increased from 75 percent of U.S. pro- 
duction to more than 90 percent; imports of 
zinc have zoomed from 72 percent of do- 
mestic production to more than 115 per» 
cent. At the same time, the number of 
domestic lead and zinc mines has declined 
substantially. 

One of the items in testifying on S. 4036, 
this -year before the House Committee on 
Interior that we fought for was a bonus or 
subsidy for small producers of lead and 
zinc. 

We strongly advocated such a step and I 
am happy to report that the House of Rep- 
resentatives recently approved by a vote of 
197 to 191, a bill—the Edmundson bill—to 
allow the Federal Government to subsidize 
the mining of lead and zinc by small do- 
mestic producers. 

The vote was close because Republican and 
Southern Democrats teamed up to fight the 
bill. ‘ 

This bill would provide subsidies to pro- 
ducers whose mine output amounts to less 
than 2,000 tons of lead and zinc a year. 

Payments would be made to insure pro- 
ducers return of 1444 cents a pound for 
zine and 17 cents a pound for lead. 

Current prices for lead and zinc are 13 
cents for lead and 12 cents for zinc. Under 
the subsidy plan, the Federal Government 
would make up the difference. 
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Just before Congress adjourned to recon- 
vene in August the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee approved a bill that would put a fixed 
duty on lead of 2 cents a pound plus a 
fiexible additional tax of 1 cent a pound. 

This flexible tax would apply when lead 
prices drop below 1344, cents and would be 
removed when they reached 14% cents. The 
fixed duty on zinc would be 1% cents a 
pound. In addition, a flexible duty of 0.7 
cents would apply when zine prices dropped 
below 121% cents a pound and would be re- 
moved when they rose to 1344 cents. We do 
not agree with the approach of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

There is a good chance that. the subsidy 
to small mine owners—the Edmundson bill— 
will pass the Senate. However, there is a 
distinct possibility that the President will 
veto the bill. 

The Administration will probably recom- 
mend to the White House that both bills be 
vetoed. The White House contends that 
current quotas limiting lead and zinc im- 
ports are adequate protection for the indus- 
try. 

We are going to do all that we can when 
the Congress reconvenes in August to see 
that this Edmundson bill is enacted into law. 

This will be a step forward in helping 
an industry that has suffered altogether. too 
long—and is certainly deserving of help. 

I wish you success in this conference. 





The Puzzle of Farm Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


, OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled ‘““‘The Puzzle 
of Farm Politics,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of August 5. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tae Puzzte or Farm POvitTics 

For a generation or more the farm pro- 
gram has been, inevitably, an election is- 
sue; today it is a national scandal. Unfor- 
tunately neither candidate seems prepared 
so far to offer any useful suggestions for 
dealing with it. And this is strange, be- 
cause practical political solutions are possi- 
ble today as never before. 

It is perfectly true, as the Democrats 
charge, that the costs of the Federal agri- 
cultural programs have skyrocketed in the 
years of the Republican administration; 
that Federal surpluses have increased enor- 
mously; and that, despite all the outpouring 
of money from Washington, total net farm 
income has not improved. 

But these statements do not mean much 
unless it is asked why matters have turned 
out so disastrously. The principal reason is 
the continuation of the high price-support 
policies designed to spur maximum produc- 
tion as a World War II emergency measure. 
Secretary Benson has succeeded in getting 
through Congress some modifications of this, 
but Congress has balked at significant 
changes. So it is not the Republican ad- 
ministration but the Democratic Congresses 
that stand indicted for the farm chaos. 

That responsibility, one might suppose, 
would impel the Democrats in particular to 
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search for commonsense solutions. In- 
stead we find in the party platform and the 
statements of Senator Kennepy an appalling 
intellectual poverty. As though high price 
props were not the root of the trouble, the 
Democrats would make them worse by re- 
storing them to a rigid 90 percent of parity. 


Vice President Nrxon, for his part, has yet . 


to provide details of his h to the 
farm problem. But he has already talked, 
alarmingly enough, of massive aid without 
regard to budgetary considerations. 

There is no mystery, however, about the 
right approach. It is a progressive lowering 
of price supports to a point where domestic 
and foreign markets are able to absorb farm 
produce without these monstrous Govern- 
ment surpluses. Objective agricultural ex- 
perts know this; farmers themselves say it 
over and over. The trouble is that this ap- 
proach is considered politically unrealistic. 

A couple of facts, it seems to us, strongly 
suggest that even the politics of a sound 
farm program is far less formidable than 
the politicians profess to think. One is 
that the bulk of price support payments goes 
to the growers of a very few crops which 
account for the worst surpluses. Some of 
those growers are wealthy—are, indeed, cor- 
porations. What is politically so suicidal 
about Opposing huge Federal handouts to 
corporations for the* purpose of piling up 
costly Government surpluses? 

Another fact is that a large segment of the 
farm population embraces people who are 
not properly farmers. ‘These in- 
clude people with other jobs or income who 
have taken up farming on the side to get 
in on the Government gravy. Politicians 
hardly need to shed public tears for these. 

In addition, are the so-called marginal 
and largely unsubsidized farmers who add 
practically nothing to the national product 
and can't. make a decent living at farming. 
Under the guise of preserving farming as 
a@ way of life or preserving the family farm, 
the politicians demand that these people 
be kept at it by subsidies which could not 
make them efficient producers, What is so 
noble about condemning them to continued 
and needless squalor? 

That is not humanitarianism. ‘The hu- 
manitarian thing is to encourage marginal 
farmers to get into productive work. Where 
needed during a transitional period, the 
Government might well spend some of the 
money it is wasting on farm millionaires in 
helping train these erstwhile marginal farm- 
ers in industrial or other work that would 
enable them to share in the general pros- 
perity. 

A further, and powerful, political fact is 
that the farm population is declining de- 
spite all the solicitations of Washington; 
the tremendous increases in productivity per 
man and acre have decreed that. It should 
be a source of pride rather than a cause for 
rebuke, as when the Democrats charge that 
3 million people have been driven from the 
farm since 1952. 

Whatever the validity of that particular 
statistic, the decline has been notable for 
decades. Its political meaning is that the 
farm bloc ts no longer so potent in an in- 
creasingly urban America—particularly 
when farmers are also dissatisfied with the 
Democratic policies which the Republicans 
have perforce pursued. 

Over a year ago, Mr. Benson said: “The 
economics of the farm dilemma is simple— 
it is the politics of the problem that is baf- 
fling. What farmers want and need is less 
Government in the farming business—less 
politics in agriculture.” 


But the politics, it seems to us, need no 
longer be such a hopeless hurdle, if the 
candidates would show the political sense 
to state the honest facts and draw the plain 
conclusions. 
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Why We Need a Democratic President in 
1960—Prize-Winning Oration by Susan 
Springborg, St. Paul, Minn. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 8, 1960 


ent and straight thinking on major na- 
tional issues sgeehe these young .people 
bring to our i 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
prize-winning eration by Susan Spring- 
borg, St. Paul, Minn., second place, be 
printed in the Appendix of the 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“The Eisenhower administration is like 
a tranquilizer pill factory. With each speech 
and each public appearance, it seeks to lead 
us gently and expertly into an unreal, de- 
lightful, trivial world, without veracity, with- 
out dignity, without humanity, and with- 
out purpose, except, of course, the purpose 
of balancing the budget.” This statement 
by Adlai Stevenson sets the tone well for 
the more specific inadequacies of the admin- 
istration which I would like to suggest to- 
day. However, remembering that it is easy 
to criticize, and more difficult. to solve a prob- 
lem, I would like to do more than simply 
point out Republican failures. I'd like to 
suggest solutions which have been proposed 
by leading Democrats, solutions which I 
think have the potential for success. 

In analyzing the specific inadequacies I 
referred to, I'll review the record of the pres- 
ent administration in two phases, at home 
and abroad. In doing this I realize I am 
committing the same. blunder that the ad- 
ministration has, trying to separate domestic 
and foreign policy. But I hope you will for~- 
give me for this error, realizing that the 
separation will serve an organizational pur- 
pose for my remarks. 

First, then, let’s look at the past 8 years 
here at home by evaluating our economy and 
the progress made toward solving domestic 
problems. Let’s measure our economy in 
terms of the three comprehensive goals set 
forth by Economist Leon H. Keyserling. The 
first of these goals is, “To achieve steady and 
optimum growth in real terms.” Our rate 
of growth in gross national product is about 
3 percent a year, as compared to a Soviet 
minimum growth rate of 6 percent a year. 
These statistics froma the New Republic of 
March 7, 1960, present a challenge to us, not 
only in terms of the Soviet threat, but also 
in respect, to the population explosion at 
home. Why have we failed to meet this 
challenge? I believe that our failure can 
be attributed to Eisenhower’s fiscal policies. 
According to the Progressive, the Republi- 
cans have acted “as if a balanced budget 
was the paramount means of meeting the 
Soviet economic offensives.” Inflation has 
been complicated by tight money policies 
and high interest rates designed to slow down 
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our economy.. Keyserling summarizes: “The 
repressive budgetary policy has stunted eco- 
nomic growth and truly aggravated price 
inflation.” 
Purther, unemployment remains as an un- 
solved problem. Currently, about 6 percent 
of the working force is unemployed. In 1959, 
when 4,750,000 men and women were with- 
out jobs, the President did not even deign 
to mention them in his state of the Union 


message. 
And finally, there is no solution to the 
farm problem. Mr. Hum- 
PHREY commented, “I am particularly con- 
scious that the farmers have suffered more 
than any other group in the American econ- 
omy from the stubborn stupidity and dog- 
matic shortsightedness of the Republican 
administration.” 

Similarly, our economy has not fulfilled 
the second goal, which is “to apportion our 
total national production wisely, in accord 
with relative priorities of needs, so that we 
do not get what we need least at the expense 
of what we need most.” We have what Gal- 
braith has called the “social imbalance.” In- 
creased financing for education, particularly 
on the Federal level, is urgently needed. Mr. 
Nixon recently defeated a bill for such aid 
in the Senate. We must provide added help 
to the aged, for 80 percent of those 65 and 
over live on less than $2,000 a year, and 60 
percent of them on less than $1,000. Mr. 
Eisenhower has opposed the Forand bill. 
Conservation, urban redevelopment, mental 
health research, water and air polution—all 
of these require our attention if we are to 
erase the “social imbalance.” Yet, during the 
last session of Congress, Mr. Eisenhower used 
the veto 150 times. 

Taxation must be altered to provide for 
these needed expenditures. The New Re- 
public of March 7, 1960, stated, “At current 
levels of taxation the best rise in the GNP 
that the country is likely to get will not bring 
enough funds to do what must be done.” 
This does not necessarily indicate an in- 
crease in the tax rate, but rather a tighten- 
ing of taxing policies. Leading Democrats 
have suggested that $4 billion in dividend 
income goes unreported; if there was a divi- 
dend withholding tax, as in the case of many 
other sources of income, the Government 
would collect at least a billion dollars of the 
dividend-based revenues that were due it 
(Progressive, May 1960). The sdministra- 
tion has also chosen to ignore the Democratic 
proposal to tighten up the tax-free expense 
allowances. 

The third economic goal is to combine 
economic progress and efficient use of re- 
sources with economic justice. We have 
failed here also. The administration has not 
met the challenge of technological unem- 
ployment and displacement, nor of the 
pockets of poverty throughout the country. 
A recent report of the Bureau of the Census 
stated that slightly under 25 percent of U.S. 
families live on less than $3,000 a year, and 
6.4 percent on less than $1,000. Yet, accord- 
ing to the Progressive of March 1959, “The 
President’s messages and budget do not con- 
template any direct attack on, or for that 
matter, show any awareness of, the needs 
created by the recession or the longrun prob- 
lem of technological unemployment.” 

At home, a consuming fear of inflation 


Now let’s examine the Republican policy 
abroad, in the areas of defense and foreign 
relations. 

“The millitary position of the United 
States has, in the short span of 15 years, 
declined from one of great security to one 
insecurity” (Washington Center of 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Why? The reasons are 
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numerous: lack of planning, coordination, 
basic research, and efficiency. But may I 
mention just one, inadequate financing. 
We are spending about $45.8 billion on major 
national security this year, and several in- 
dependent studies, requested by the Presi- 
dent to evaluate our defense, have concluded 
that these expenditures are inadequate. The 
Rockefeller report stated: “The overall U.S. 
strategic concept lags behind development 
in technology and in the world political situ- 
ation. Systems of budgets, appropriations, 
and financial management are out of gear 
with the radically accelerating flow of mili- 
tary developments.” The Gaither Commit- 
tee, appointed by Eisenhower in 1957; con- 
cluded: “If, for the 10 years ending 1967, 
Russia continues to increase her military 
expenditures by 6.5 percent per year—while 
ours remains fixed at $40 billion per year— 
then we will obviously fall behind in rela- 
tive military strength.” And finally, the 
President’s Committee to Study US. Military 
Assistance Programs, which added, “The re- 
duction in funds for the military assistance 
programs in the present fiscal year involves 
@ serious security danger for the United 
States and the free world.” 

In spite of these warnings, the President 
continues to sacrifice our national safety to 
his budget. 

Although the administration has been at 
fault in the area of defense, it has been even 
more negligent in striving for disarmament. 
Public opinion polls indicate that the Amer- 
ican people are most concerned with peace, 
not missiles. Yet, Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion has been more interested in “the Na- 
tion’s capability to destroy the potential 
enemy rather than in ending the cold war. 
It has not taken a positive or creative ap- 
proach to negotiated disarmament” (Pro- 
gressive, May 1960). JoHN KENNEDY has 
pointed out that delegates to peace con- 
ferences have been poorly prepared, and that 
we have no consolidated leadership in work- 
ing for peace. There are six different gov- 
ernmental agencies in the area. Husert 
Humpnrey has offered his solution in the 
form of a national peace agency, and JoHN 
Kennepy has suggested an arms control re- 
search agency. Either one of the proposals 
would serve to intensify research and effort 
toward achieving peace and disarmament by 
consolidating the various agencies. 

In respect to our foreign policy as it affects 
the uncommitted world, I could mention the 
U-2 blunder, the Japanese fiasco, the prob- 
lems created by not recognizing Red China, 
of the questionable success of our buy-Amer- 
ican trade policies. But let’s glance at our 
record in foreign aid. The administration 
has acted on the principle, “Buy friends and 
influence people.” It has been more con- 
cerned with the military rather than the 
economic growth of underdeveloped nations. 
Adjai Stevenson commented, “I regret that 
the administration rejected the recom- 
mendation of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last winter for a $1.5 billion loan 
fund for about 5 years.” If the recommenda- 
tion had been approved, it would have al- 
lowed long-term planning, something which 
is badly needed. 

Stagnation, not innovation, has been the 
keyword for the past 8 years. Arthur 
Schlesinger summarized the situation well: 
“The administration’s new ideas have either 
been flops, like the Baghdad Pact and the 
Eisenhower doctrine, or else, were fortunate- 
ly, never carried out, like the unleashing 
of Chiang Kai-shek and massive retaliation.” 
There have been no fresh suggestions, like 
Mr. HumpnHrey'’s White Fleet, the Interna- 
tional Educational Development Foundation, 
and food for peace. Creativity has been 
absent. 

Abroad, a concern for the budget rather 
than our national security, a failure to pro- 
gress toward negotiated disarmament, an 
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ineptitude in dealing with the uncommitted 
nations, and a deficiency of new ideas, has 
characterized the years of Republican ad- 
ministration. That is the second reason I 
would choose a Democratic President in 1960. 

Again, a concluding statement by Adlai 
Stevenson seems appropriate, “I believe that 
the United States is ready for a new awaken- 
ing and the achievement of greater goals. 
Within it are the moral and material ele- 
ments of new purpose and new policy. It 
is the task of leadership to marshal our will 
and point the way. We had better start soon 
for time is wasting.” 

May I add my own footnote. We can 
start—with a Democratic President in 1960. 





Citizens’ Platform for 1960 Political 
Campaign 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the major political parties— 
Democratic and Republican—created at 
their national conventions and presented 
to the American people party platforms 
for the 1960 election. 

The platforms for the most part re- 
flect what the parties propose or promise 
to do for the people. 

We recognize, of course, that in many 
fields the Federal Government does have 
a fundamental and/or supplemental re- 
sponsibility. 

Naturally, each party wishes to—and, 
in fact, must—clarify what it proposes to 
do on major national issues, if it hopes 
for victory in November. 

As citizens, however, I believe it is 
significant that—as provided by the Con- 
stitution—we reserve the responsibility 
and opportunity to do what we can for 
ourselves. 

Among other things, this means re- 
taining the rights, freedoms, and respon- 
sibilities, to stimulate the creative efforts 
and “test the mettle” of the American 
people. 

In effect, we do not want to spoon-feed 
our citizens with a ladle of bureaucracy, 
from the cradie to the grave. 

Recently, I was privileged to outline 
proposals for a citizens platform for the 
1960 campaign, in an address over Wis- 
consin radio stations. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from the ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The major political parties—Republican 
and Democratic—have adopted platforms 
upon which to run in the 1960 elections. 
For the most part, however, these resolu- 
tions propose—or at least promise—what 
the parties would, if elected, do for the peo- 
ple. 

About 100 years ago, however, Abraham 
Lincoln—in a now time-tested statement— 
said: “The legitimate object of government, 
is to do for a community of people, what- 
ever they need to have done, but cannot do 
at all, or cannot so do well, for them- 
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selves—in their separate, and individual ca- 
pacities.” 

As citizens, I believe that it is essential 
that we—the people—retain the maximum 
rights, freedom, and responsibility-—to stim- 
ulate the creative potential and “test the 
mettle” of our people. What we do not 
want is to spoon-feed our citizens by the 
ladle of bureaucracy from the cradle to the 
grave. 

What, then, is the citizen’s role—yours 
and mine—in this upcoming campaign? 


BILL OF RIGHTS FOR VOTERS 


Fundamentally, Mr. and Mrs. Voter have 
both rights and obligations. 

In the campaign, we, as citizens, have @ 
right: 

1. To be presented with all the facts— 
not just “selected data” to prove allega- 
tions; 

2. To expect candidates to “live up” to 
their campaign promises; 

3. To a campaign debating the issues, not 
@ mudslinging foray; and 

4, Since we are living in a “glass house”— 
so to speak, with the world looking on— 
we have a right to expect responsibility by 
candidates in public statements. Why? Be- 
cause any such statements may provide 
propaganda ammunition in the Communist 
international ideological struggle. In these 
times, we are no longer an island unto our- 
selves. Consequently, we need a new “high 
road” of campaigning. 

Today the American people are looking 
more closely at the qualifications and capa- 
bilities of candidates. Also, there is a grow- 
ing trend—with some exceptions—away from 
the hard-and-fast “party line” voting. The 
voter who “thinks for himself” is a grow- 
ing phenomenon. Overall, I believe this is 
a healthy sign in US. political life. 


VOTERS’ OBLIGATIONS 


Now, let’s look at voter obligation: These 
include: 

First, to roll up our sleeves and work in 
the party of our choice; 

Second, if we can, contribute. In the 
words of the popular slogan: “Don’t pass 
the buck, instead, give a buck.” 

Third, be informed on the candidates, 
their qualifications, and the issues of the 
day; and 

Fourth, to vote. 

The voting record by U.S. citizens is de- 
plorably low—ranging from 24 percent in 
1904 to 63 percent in 1952 in- a national 
election. 

By contrast, voting in other countries has 
reached such ranges as follows: Italy, 93 
percent; Germany, 86 percent; Turkey, 87 
percent; Denmark, 80 percent. 

For 1960, the Nation should shoot for a 
minimum of 75 percent, and, if possible, a 
90-100 percent voting record in the election. 

Now, why is voting so necessary? 

In a complex age, each of us, as citizens, 
faces the task of fulfilling a dual role: First, 
as an individual integrated into our social 
and economic structure; and second, as a 
civically responsible citizen in our political 
system. 

Tragically, the voters of the country— 
historically—have demonstrated far too little 
interest in exercising their voices in govern- 
ment. Specifically, what does this really 
mean? 

Loss of a voice in government—through 
negligence—for millions of people; 

Rule of a minority, since the total vote at 
its top is barely over 50 percent of the popu- 
lation; 

An inordinately strong voice in government 
for the special interests crusading for their 
own goals; and 

A loss to the Government itself in terms 
of strength of support, ideas, efficiency, and 
organization of the nonvoting populace. 
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In general, the apathetic attitude toward 
voting results in “somebody” a our 
business.” government the 
business of each of us. 

NEW LOOK AT CITIZEN’S ROLE IN ECONOMY 


Over the years, the Government has as- 
sumed a larger and larger share of responsi- 
bility in a great many fields, Unless volun- 
tary effort is undertaken by the people to 
handle as many programs as possible, it can 
be safely assumed that the long arm of Uncle 
Sam will reach farther into the affairs of 
our citizens. Again and again, it must be 
stressed that the success of a free society 
depends upon maintaining opportunity for 
the initiative, ingenuity, and enterprising 
spirit of its citizens. 

Today, we live in a fast-changing world. 
Again, to paraphrase Lincoln: “In new times, 
we need to devise new programs.” During 
this process, however, we must be careful 
not to forget the role of the individual and 
assign all new responsibilities to Uncle Sam. 
Instead, there needs to be every precaution 
taken to preserve—within an orderly soci- 
ety—the opoprtunity for the individual to 
make his unique contribution with a maxi- 
mum degree of freedom. 

What does this mean? Among other 
things: 

A reevaluation of the individual versus 
governmental role in developing new pro- 
grams. 

A stronger, more active voice in Govern- 
ment for our citizens; 

Surveying the gamut of programs to see 
how and where, individual effort and group, 
State, or county initiative can take the bur- 
den off Uncle Sam; 

Adopting an “election year” resolution 
that candidates and parties—not just with 
“promises” of more Government aid, but 
with a “sense of responsibility,” will merit— 
and get—our votes in November. 

The lifeblood of a republic is its people— 
well informed, creative, thinking citizens. 

To a large degree, progress in a free society 
depends upon the active participation of its 
citizens. 

First, we must elect the right candidates 
to serve our country; and 

Second, following such election, we cannot 
adopt the attitude of “Well, we've elected 
him. Now let him do the job.” 

Instead, in these challenging times, we 
need a real mobilization of our national man- 
power and resources—on a voluntary basis— 
to assure an ever-better life for our citizens 
and establish peace on the globe, 





Commencement Address by Lt. Gen. 
Arthur G. Trudeau 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on the 22d 
of July Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development of 
the Department of the Army, made the 
commencement address to the 1960 De- 
fense Strategy Seminar at the National 
War College. His message was a warn- 
ing to America. He calls attention to 
the threat of Communist aggression and 
to the need of America to recognize the 
threat and do something about it. In 
hopes that more of America may become 





from the splendid curriculum. You must 
sense new horizons. Instead of thinking of 
today’s events as your graduation, however, 
I suggest you think of them as your ordina- 
tion. I hope your diploma will haunt you — 
everytime you look at it unless you embrace 
it as a commission and a directive to go 
forth and tell all those your voice or pen can 
reach how dire is our danger and how urgent, 
our need. 

The need of the hour, above all else, is a 
dynamic awakening of American public 
opinion in support of worthy, clear-cut, 
comprehensive national goals. 

I hope you all have read—and given much 
thought to—the splendid series of articles in 
Life magazine during May and June con- 
cerning this Nation’s need to reexamine its 
pillars of national purpose. And I hope you 
are aware of the work of the President’s 
National Goals Commission under Dr. Henry 
Wriston, the‘ president of the American As- 
sembly whose report is due at the end of the 
year. 

I urge you to study and to Keep abreast of 
these developments—they are guided by men 


“ who understand the deep and fundamental 


meanings of what our national purpose 
should be. There is no doubt in my mind 
that if such guidance is implemented our 
country can rise to meet the Communist 
challenge and advance the vital interests of 
freedom throughout the world, and here your 
leadership is badly needed. 

As a people we must more meaningfully de- 
fine our national goals and objectives and 
again fire the fuel that brightens the uplifted 
torch of liberty, but it can only come from 
within the heart and soul and body politics 
of an awakened America. 

There is a growing recognition of this fact 
as America stands today at-a critical moment 
in history—at the crossroads of our destiny— 
fighting to halt and repel the advancing 
growth and spread of an alien and amoral 
ideology relentlessly dedicated to the sup- 
pression of freedom and domination over the 
globe. For a half century, the challenge of 
communism steadily has grown in all of its 
ramifications—economic, social, psychologi- 
eal, and political as well as military—until 
today it is reaching the full crest of its drive. 

The time is now—to strike and shatter it 
by force of dynamic policies and actions pro- 
pelled by an awakened people. 

This is where you come in, The challenge 
has never been so grave nor the cold war so 
hot. The relative power of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc has never been so great in the military, 
economic, and political-subversive Selda. 
The free world must awaken—now. 

We need to get pulled out ee ot 
our campagne-filled bathtubs and thrown 
under in ice-cold shower. 
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The alternatives to such an awakening are 
either a nuclear heli or the continued sub- 
mersion of free men beneath the enervating 
and lethal waves of communism. 

The Red-written record is clear. And it 
has been starkly clear since the first unfurling 
of the banner raised by Marx and Engels and 
Lenin against God and man. Make no mis- 
take: Since that convulsive event, Christian 
civilization and communism have been locked 
in a struggle to the finish—and wiser heads 
have realized it. 

Like you, I view this situation with some 
trepidation, but I am more shaken by the 
fact that many—many of our people do not. 
They are too complacent, too beset with seek- 
ing final solutions to world problems through 
such hopeful policies as containment and 
status quo, as they are lulled and dulled by 
the siren of peaceful coexistence and lanquor 
in the lap of luxury and domestic prosperity. 

Our people must come to the realization 
that the tides of history cannot be contained 
and that there is no such thing as maintain- 
ing the status quo. Unless we have the urge 
to push onward and upward, we shall be 
thrust back. To rest is to rust. I can find 
in history no periods which mankind views 
with real pride except those in which heroic 

-efforts usually accompanied by great sacri- 
fices were made to advance. There is inspira- 
tion and growth in the path of progress; 
there is only atrophy of the spirit in fancied 
security and repose. The great illusion of 
the invincibility of American power needs to 
be carefully reexamined in the cold light of a 
new era. 

There can be no doubt in any well-in- 
formed mind that a rapidly expanding So- 
viet technology with all its sinister facets, 
poses the greatest threat of our day to the 
peaceful and productive evolution of man- 
Kind. With all our energy and resourceful- 
ness we must counter this-threat but it can’t 
be done by ignoring it. 
or this context, I speak to you to- 

y. 

Since last year’s class graduated, the yeast 
of their enthusiasm has leavened thousands 
of other Americans. Now we look to your 
fertile minds to again bulge the numbers 
who recognize that, at our level at least, 
greater leadership can and must be genera- 
ted. Any of you who fail to do so are not 
worthy of the effort or expense of bringing 
you here or of the uniform you wear. Tell 
our people the facts. 

As we engage this enemy, let us be fully 
aware of two other fast-moving phenomena, 
which are part and parcel of the worldwide 
upheaval of this new era. 

One is the rising tide of ethnic national- 
ism which burst forth from the agonizing 
struggles of World War II and from the im- 
pact of modern communication and trans- 
portation—and which is creating truly sig- 
nificant problems in those vital areas of 
Africa and Asia, known as the uncommitted 
world. 


improved standard of living. They look to 
see which system—the free world’s or the 
Communist—can best help them secure the 
economic necessities of life—and which sys- 
tem can do it more rapidly. We must find 


tem and our type of freedom—than with 
Communist slavery. 

Do you realize that 30 percent of the 100 
nations in the U.N. by 1965 will be from 
Afriea? 

Sanaa eeeieremen cee omen ann 
are natives who are college grad- 
uates? And 47 in Libya? 

Do you know that the Congo contains half 
the worid’s uranium, 70 percent of its cobalt, 
80 percent of its industrial diamonds, the 
world’s purest copper and much of its tin? 
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Do you know that more central Africans 
are being educated and trained behind the 
Curtain than on this side of it? 

Do you know that the Congolese are wait- 
ing for a young Congolese native to finish a 
course in business before he assumes the 
presidency of their Central Bank? 

Can we define the difference between an- 
archy and chaos? What do the sickening 
events of these last weeks mean? 

What about a Khrushchey who completely 
ignores wholesale murder, disorder, brutality 
and rape in calling for us to do nothing in 
the Congo and even to evacuate the only 
remaining forces of law and order. 

How thin is the veneer of our civilization 
against the rising temperatures that scorch 
it from below? Can we invent and use a 
fire extinguisher before man’s loftiest goals 
and noblest dreams are a charred and smok- 
ing mass of ruins? 

On the international scene, our leaders 
must seize, retain, and exploit the initiative 
in all fields of human endeavor. We must 
unmask the false image communism is pro- 
jecting to the world—the image of a winning 
movement inevitably riding the rising wave 
of history. We must use the fruits of our 
free enterprise technology to counter and dis- 
prove this Soviet claim. 

An obvious example of this initiative is the 
need for greater concentration of technologi- 
cal effort in Asia and Africa in order to bol- 
ster fledgling and underdeveloped countries 
new reaching out from centuries of back- 
wardness toward the promise of political 
liberty, economic freedom, and material im- 
provement. In this uncommitted part of the 
world, we have some influence, and we 
should have; but we should not confuse our 
affluence at home with our influence abroad. 
To have luxuries is one thing; to have com- 
forts is another; and to have the necessities 
of life is a third. What are luxuries to others 
are considered necessities by us. It is high 
time now for Americans to differentiate be- 
tween these separate and profoundly differ- 


ent human requirements and possessions and 


reassess our values from a mature and mod- 
ern viewpoint. 

The populations of the Middle East and 
Latin America share a common awareness of 
the problems in Asia and Africa and a pas- 
sionate conviction that they can offset the 
great divergence between their living stand- 
ards and those of the West. If peace and 
stability are to be maintained in this shrink- 
ing world of ours, their aspirations must be 
recognized and their needs met to a greater 
degree. To the extent we can assist, we 
should, in the interest of both humanity and 
of international peace and progress. As I 
said if the threat of world communism were 
removed tomorrow, the problems caused by 
ethnic nationalism so rampant in ali the 
underdeveloped areas of the world would still 
challenge our best efforts for the next 
century. 

The other phenomenon Is the explosion in 
science and technology which is drastically 
reshaping our world, bringing to our genera- 
tion more changes than were faced by our 
forebearers in any past period of history. 

In the last 100 years 2 percent of recorded 
time—mankind has achieved 90 percent of 
his technological progress. The future may 
be even more astounding! Of all the men 
who have ever been trained in science and 
technology, it is estimated that nine-tenths 
of them are alive today. 

The implications of this exploding tech- 
nology are truly fantastic. Not only will na- 
tional security profit from this amazing surge 
in technology, but literally all mankind if we 
have but the wisdom to employ its potential. 

At the taproot of this marvelous techno- 
logical age is the disturbing fact that na- 
tions have at long last achieved the awesome 
power of mutual destruction. With the key 
of science and technology, mankind has freed 
these fearful forces which cannot be reim- 
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prisoned. Today, a single nuclear-tipped 
missile can equal in destructive power all the 
devastation created during World War II. 
There is worldwide concern that this terrible 
power will, by design or miscalculation, break 
loose and wreak havoc upon nations and 
peoples. 

Now, in this life there are few certainties, 
but one of them is that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty—and today, even of sur- 
vival—and great as our problems are, their 
solutions are not beyond the genius of the 
American people. Informed and dedicated— 
alive to the stark reality of our time—we 
can prepare to sacrifice and know it is better 
to give freely of our treasure and sweat now, 
than our blood and tears later, 

Whose memory today is so short and shal- 
low he fails to remember that less than 10 
years ago, the blood of 140,000 Americans was 
shed on Korean hillsides as a measure of 
our determination to repulse aggression and 
to advance the cause of freedom whatever 
the cost, whatever the sacrifice? This was 
4 times as costly as our own revolution 
but the price of freedom is higher today— 
both to gain and to retain. We were right 
beyond measure in meeting that challenge— 
and experience is a bitter teacher, but every 
citizen should remember the lesson to insure 
that next time we be more ready and better 
armed when the Communists charge again. 
I wonder how well we have done so? 


Never must we forgét that the Commu- 
nists consider themselves perpetually at war 
with the non-Communist world. In their 
ugly, tortured logic, peace is a condition that 
can exist only on their terms. They cry 
“peaceful coexistence” when they actually 
mean “coaxful nonresistance.” They de- 
fine peace itself as a condition that can only 
exist in a classless or Communist world. 


Consider for a moment the growing Com- 
munist drive in Latin America and the pro- 
vocative Soviet remarks on the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Our President told the Communists 
as well as our friends that the policy an- 
nounced by his courageous predecessor over 
135 years ago was a rock that the surging 
waves of communism could not wash away. 
I wonder how many recall that when the 
Monroe Doctrine was promulgated in 1823, 
it was as much directed against Russia as 
a@ leader of the Holy Alliance and a growing 
threat to our Pacific coast as against the na- 
tions of Western Europe. And today, as 
again events have come full circle in the 
tide of history, we can consider the men- 
acing situation in Cuba in light of these 
words of Rudyard Kipling: 


“Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by 
your leaden seas, 

Long did ye wake in quiet and long lie 
down at ease; 

Given to strong delusion, wholly belieying 
a lie, 

Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and yet 
let the months go by. 


But ye say, ‘It will mar our comfort.’ Ye 
say, ‘It will minish our trade.’ 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere 
ye learn how a gun is laid 

For the low, red glare to southward when 
the raided coast-towns burn? 

(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but 
little time to learn.)” 


Yet, the powerful material forces arrayed 
in this struggle, while of vital importance, 
are still secondary, for this worldwide battle 
will be won or lost primarily on the wind- 
swept crags of the spirit—in the hearts and 
minds of men. 

True, the competition is very real in the 
economic and military realms because both 
sides possess vast power, but the best de- 
fense of all that we hold dear is to keep free- 
dom’s fire burning brightly in those three 
immutable pillars of our Western civiliza- 
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tion—the home, the church, the school— 
and only an awakened, people can do so. 

In ever-strengthening and vitalizing thesé 
institutions, we must redouble our efforts 
to differentiate between our standard of liv- 
ing and our way of life. 

The American way of life, based on a belief 
-in the dignity of man, faith in God, free 
enterprise, and freedom and justice for all, 
was clearly spelled out by our founders. 
To enjoy these blessings, millions of people 
sought, and still seek, the protective arm 
and guiding light of the Statue of Liberty. 
Today, though less than 200 years old as a 
nation, we stand as the patriarch of all 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. This is 
why we must lead; this is what we have 
to protect! Quality is more important than 
quantity. If democracy is only the triumph 
of mediocrity, we are doomed. We must not 
tarry in the mirage of material comforts 
when there are bolder and brighter horizons 
worthy of our struggle. 

Our standard of living is something else. 
Our collective talents, energized by easy 
access to great resources, free enterprise and 
advantages stemming from our creed and 
our system, have given us material benefits 
in excess.of any other people in this world. 
But we must be on guard to assure that 
these blessings are disciplined—held in their 
perspective—that they are made to contri- 
bute to the advancement of our way of life, 
not permitted to command and subvert it. 

We must never, never forget that the real 
capstone of all strength lies in firm ad- 
vancement of the spiritual values that have 
made America the leading nation on this 
earth—that infatuation with things material 
can destroy us—that the true strength of 
freemen and nations everywhere comes from 
faith in a Supreme Being—dedication to a 
just cause and courage to live, or. if neces- 
sary to die, for it. 

Thus, the heavy mantle of free world 
leadership, now resting precariously on our 
shoulders, will drape itself more securely 
and more gracefully about us if we not only 
guard it against the ominous pressures of 
today but guide our Nation to an enlightened 
and happier tomorrow. Your job is to get 
out and do your part. The need for courage 
on the battlefield was never greater than in 
the mortal combat in- which we are now 
locked to the finish. 


The great days of America must not lie 
shrouded in past glories. We have but 
glimpsed the dawn of national achievement. 
Unlimited is our future if we have the cour- 
age to seek it. A glimpse of the coming 
years burns bright with promise—for those 
who dare. Our heritage bespeaks our great- 
er destiny, and freemen everywhere pray 
that we will find the wisdom and the 
strength to gain it for all mankind. 


The kind of national spirit, dedication, 
and courage that we must have today was 
clearly demonstrated to the Connecticut 
State Legislature back in the 18th century. 
Those were still times of deep-rooted super- 
stitions and beliefs about all of the forces 
of Nature. When the sun darkened from a 
total eclipse of the moon, the good citizens 
of Hartford thought the Day of Judgment 
was at hand. The legislature was in session 
that day and the members, some of them 
panic stricken, began to rush about excited- 
ly. The speaker of the house stilled the 


commotion and rapped for order. Then the. 


old man raised his voice above the babble 
and said: “This darkness does not matter 
unless it means the end of the world. And 
if the world is indeed ending, I choose to 
meet my Maker while doing my duty. There- 
fore, I ask that candles may be brought, 
so that this house can continue its business.” 
Take your candle and light it—now. 


And Godspeed and good luck to all of you. 
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Water Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960: . 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, water 
pollution is rapidly reaching the propor- 
tions of a major problem in this country. 
In what may well be a precedent-setting 
court suit, the Federal Government has 
moved toward suing the city of St. 
Joseph, Mo., in order to compel it to 
stop polluting the Missouri River. A 
Conference on Water Pollution, ar- 
ranged on the recommendation of the 
President, will meet in Washington this 
December to study the pollution question 
as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing account of the program and progress 
of the Conference to date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Burney CALLS NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
WATER POLLUTION 


More than 1,000 leaders representing all 
walks of life throughout the United States 
will meet in Washington, D.C. riext Decem- 
ber to attack one of the great still-unsolved 
health and economic problems facing the 
American people. 

The first federally sponsored Conference on 
Water Pollution ever held will be called, to 
order on ‘Monday, December 12, by Surg. 
Gen. Leroy E. Burney before an audience 
representing some 300 national groups and 
organizations. The 3-day meeting will be 
held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

The National Conference is being called 
at the direction of President Eisenhower and 
of Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Secretary Flemming 
will make the opening address of the Con- 
ference on December 12. 

Organizations to be invited to the Con- 
ference will include a broad sampling of 
national groups with a special stake in main- 
taining adequate supplies of clean water. 
Among these will be municipal, State, inter- 
state, and Federal organizations and 
agencies; industrial, farm, and labor groups; 
civic clubs and associations; fish, game, and 
boating associations; and organizations in 
the fields of recreation, conservation, en- 
gineering, public health, and scientific re- 
search. 

PRESIDENT ASKS FOR MEETING 


The Conference arises from a message de- 
livered to the Congress by President Eisen- 
hower on February 23, 1960. In his message 
Mr. Eisenhower wrote— 

“I am requesting the Secretary of Health; 
Education, and Welfare to arrange for a 
National Conference on Water Pollution to 
be held next December. This Conference 
will help local taxpayers and business con- 
cerns to realize the obligation they have to 
help prevent pollution. * * * In short (it) 
will provide a forum in which all concerned 
can confront and better appreciate their 
mutual responsibility for solving this press« 
ing problem.” 

Aside from the President’s message, profes- 
sional and technical leaders in public health 
and water ement have discussed for 
some time the need for setting up a national 
conference to study water pollution. Such 
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a conference, these experts feel will do much 
to build a national program against water 
pollution and to mobilize public opinion be- 


hind such a program. 

When tes meet at the Conference 
in December it will be against a background 
of increasing competition of industries and 
municipalities for adequate supplies of clean 
water. : 

Despite the enormous advances in tech- 
nical knowledge about pollution control and 
correction, many sanitary engineers point 
out, the Nation’s water problems are in 
many respects more serious from economic 
points than a generation 

. During the 1960’s, they feel, the situ- 
ation may become even worse in light of 
the Nation’s population explosion and its 
expanding economy. 

The first step in preparing for the Con- 
ference was taken a month ago with the 
calling together of a steering committee rep- 
resenting government, conservation, indus- 
try, civic, and other groups. The committee 
held its initial meeting in Washington in 
June and plans a second meeting, also in 
Washington, in August. 

CONTROLLING WATER POLLUTION: A JOB FOR 

NATIONAL TEAMWORK 


For nearly ‘50 years efforts to control water 
pollution in the United States have been 
carried on through a four-way partnership 
between industry, municipalities, the States, 
and the Federal Government. All four of 
these—together with the general public— 
will be represented next December when the 
National Conference on Water Pollution 
opens in Washington, D.C, 

The need for establishing and protecting 
clean waters in the United States became 
evident in the 1880’s and 1890’s. Increasing 
urban populations and the dumping of raw 
sewage in rivers and streams brought about 


a succession of waterborne epidemics of . 


typhoid fever during these years—in Pitts- 


4s the result of the work of Pasteur, Lis- 
ter, and other 19th century scientists, there 
was no doubt that many epidemics resulted 
from contaminated water. Law- 
rence, Mass., and Louisville, Ky., were the 
two earliest of a number of cities which 
experimented with new methods of filtering 
and chemically treating their water. A 
number of States also became active in 
water-treatment work during this period. 

At the turn of the century, the U.S. Publ 
Health Service had the assignment—among 
many other assignments—of safeguarding 
the water supply of trains and ships, under 
the interstate quarantine laws. The ques- 
tion was raised throughout the country as 
to how the Service might be of additional 
help in stemming the steadily worsening 
condition of widespread water pollution, and 
a variety of bills were introduced in the 
Congress with this object from 1897 to 1909. 

The act which was passed in 1912 author- 
ized the Public Health Service to carry on 
investigations of pollutions of major rivers 
and lakes with particular attention to sew- 
age and its effect on health. Six sanitary 
engineers were employed and placed on duty 
at the Ohio River Investigation Station at 
Cincinnati. The work done by that labora- 
tory is still applied in sanitary engineering 
today and is the basis of much of today’s 
knowledge of stream pollution and natural 
purification. : 

The Water Pollution Control Act, under 
which the Federal Government now conducts 
its water pollution control activities, was 
passed in 1948 and strengthened and amend- 
ed in 1956. Under this act the Federal Gov- 
ernment is required “to support and aid 
technical research relating to the prevention 
and control of water pollution and to provide 
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Federal technical services and financial aid 
to State and interstate agencies and to 
municipalities in connection with the pre- 
yention and control of water pollution.” 
Water problems change : 
During these years of legislative history 
the problems of water pollution have been 
changing. While health agencies are still 
concerned with the potential threat of 
typhoid fever, intestinal ailments, and other 
diseases known to be waterborne, new types 
of wastes and contaminants have made their 
e@ppearance, particularly since World War II, 
and are now calling for new research. 
Almost all of the new wastes and contami- 
nants have: resulted from the Nation’s in- 
crease in population, its vast industrial 
expansion, and the new chemical technolo- 
gies now used in industry and agriculture. 
Some of these newer contaminants are dif- 
ficult to avoid and many are hard to remove. 
Most are in tiny amounts today but their 
cumulative effects on health are unknown. 
The need for large supplies of clean and 
healthful water is increasing. Cities and sub- 
urban areas need more water; industries are 
dependent on water for their continued ex- 
istence and expansion; and our large popula- 
tion needs clean and healthful water for 
recreation, swimming, boating, and fishing. 
In seeking to build and protect a celan 
water resource for the United States, team- 
work has been shown to be necessary smong 
all users of water and all levels of govern- 


ment. 
Roles described 


In a report issued last year by the U'S. 
Public Health Service, the various roles of 
States, local governments, industries, and the 
Federal Government were described as fol- 
lows: 

“The State has primary responsibility for 
controlling pollution of intrastate waters. It 
sets standards and enforces its regulations, 
conducts surveys, collects and evaluates data, 
and provides technical assistance to local 
governments and industries. Some States 
conduct research and a few provide financial 
assistance to cities and industries, 

“Local governments construct and operate 
sewage treatment plants, make surveys, pro- 
vide assistance to local industries, and en- 
force local ordinances. 

“Industries construct and operate treat- 
ment facilities when their wastes are not 
discharged to municipal sewers. They 
change plant operations or adopt new proc- 
esses to reduce or eliminate harmful con- 
taminants. Many industries conduct re- 
search to solve their own problems. 

“The Federal Government, through the 
Public Health Service, supplements, and 
supports the work.of the other team mem- 
bers by furnishing assistance of various 
kinds, such as consultation, technical serv- 
ices, research, and financial aid. It carries 
out the limited enforcement provisions of 
the Federal law with respect to interstate 
waters.” 

BUTRICO NAMED SECRETARY 


Frank A. Butrico, career sanitary engineer 
in the U.S. Public Health Service, will head 
the staff of the forthcoming National Con- 
ference on Water Pollution in the post of 
Executive Secretary. His appointment was 
announced in May by Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
Surgeon General of the Service. 

Mr. Butrico is Chief of the Office of Engi- 
neering Resources in the Division of Engi- 
neering Services, and has served in. both 
Washington and the field in all aspects of 
environmental health problems. He has also 
contributed widely to professional journals 
in the fields of sanitary and related engi- 
neering. 
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Death of McCook (Nebr.) Publisher 
Harry Strunk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
Friday Nebraska lost a true friend of 
conservation. 

No single citizen was more dedicated 
to, more closely associated with the de- 
velopment and conservation of our water 
resources than Harry D. Strunk, of Mc- 
Cook. Last week, after an extended ill- 
ness, he passed away. 

A niche in Nebraska’s history has been 
cut by this man. And for a good reason. 
Harry Strunk was a doer. Behind him 
stands a record of noteworthy achieve- 
ments that brought great benefit to the 
southwestern quarter of our State. He 
will be warmly remembered by those 
conscious of, and concerned with, the 
promotion of reclamation. 

It is deeply gratifying that Harry 
Strunk could have participated in the 
recent ground breaking ceremonies for a 
dam and reservoir on the Red Willow 
Creek, a tributary of the Republican 
River which flows through his home 
country. This project will make oppor- 
tunities possible for reclamation, irriga- 
tion, and recreation in a three-State 
area. There could be no more fitting 
climax to his distinguished career. 

Although the Red Willow Dam project 
is a genuine tribute to the long-range 
planning and persistent effort of the Re- 
publican Valley Conservation Association 
over which Harry Strunk presided since 
its organization in 1940, it is by no means 
the only recognition paid him during his 
lifetime. In 1952 he saw the reservoir 
behind Medicine Creek Dam near Cam- 
bridge, Nebr., named afterhim. He thus 
became one of very few living persons 
to have such an honor bestowed. Also 
in that same year he was the recipient 
of an award by the Department. of In- 
terior for his lifetime of work for con- 
servation. His picture hangs in the 
Bureau of Reclamation Hall of Fame. 


By profession Harry Strunk was a 
newspaperman. Founder and publisher. 
of the McCook Gazette, he was well 
known and highly regarded as a fearless 
and conscientious journalist. In his 
later years, however, his occupation be- 
came primarily that of a conservation- 
ist. In 1953, he turned over the man- 
agement of his paper to his son, Allen, 
while he devoted his total energies and 
time to that vital cause. 

A colorful and imaginative personal- 
ity, Harry Strunk left his community a 
standard for public service that will be 
hard to surpass. His wise counsel and 
leadership will be sorely missed. As a 
personal note, I want to add that I have 
lost a loyal and close friend. Mrs. 
Hruska and I express our deep sympathy 
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to Mrs. Strunk, her fine children and 
f 


Among the tributes paid to Harry 
Strunk was the following by Mr. Harold 
Sutton, a neighbor and long time friend: 

We lost probably the greatest leader and 
one who has done the most to develop our 
valley. , 

The work he accomplished will live many 
decades through enjoyment and through the 
addition to our economy. 

He worked hard for the development of 
our recreational and economical possibilities 
along the valley. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article highlighting 
Harry Strunk's life from the August 6, 
1960, issue of the Lincoln Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

McCook PuBLISHER Harry StruNK DIEs 

McCoox.—Harry D. Strunk, 68-year-old 
publisher of the McCook Gazette, died Fri- 
day after an extended illness, 

He wag president of the Republican Val- 
ley Conservation Association since it was 
organized in 1940 and was active in the 
southwest Nebraska reclamation program. 

Strunk founded the Gazette as a semi- 
weekly in 1911 and turned to daily publica- 
tion in 1926. 

He was a native of Pawnee City, Nebr. 

Strunk, who left school after the 8th 
grade, was one of two living persons to have 
@ lake named after him. That was Lake 
Harry Strunk near Cambridge. The other 
person is former President Herbert Hoover. 

Strunk was the only living person to have 
his picture framed in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation Hall of Fame while living. 

Funeral services are tentatively set for 
Monday. 

Strunk, suffering from a kidney and liver 
ailment, had been in the hospital several 
times in the past 6 months. 

He was a charter member of the McCook 
Elks Lodge. 

In 1952 Strunk received the Interior De- 
partment award for his work in the field of 
conservation and that same year former 
President Harry Truman signed bills nam- 
ing the reservoir behind Medicine Creek 
Dam as “Harry Strunk Lake.” 

Strunk said at the time that “to me this 
honor comes not as a result of my efforts 
but of the efforts of one of the finest or- 
ganizations ever formed—the Republican 
Valley Conservation Association.” 

He was the first man in the Western 
States to recelve the Interior Department 
award which cited him for a lifetime of 
work in behalf of the conservation and utili- 
zation of the natural resources of the Re- 
publican River Basin and the entire 
Missouri River basins.” 

In 1953 he turned over active manage- 
ment of the Gazette to his son, Alien. 

Born on December 2, 1892, at Pawnee City, 
he was educated there and as a youth was 
apprenticed to one of the local papers. 

From 1908 to 1910, he was employed by 
newspapers at Fairbury, Fremont, and Bea- 
trice. He had acted as publisher of news- 
papers at Pawnee City, Holton, Kans., and 
Franklin. 

In 1910 he became a printer on the Mc- 
Cook Tribune and in 1911, established the 
Red Willow County Gazette, a weekly. In 
1924 he transformed it into a daily and in 
the following years absorbed several weeklies. 

Mr. Strunk was a member of the Nebraska 
Press Association, the McCook Chamber of 
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Commerce, the Inland Daily Press, the Elks 
and the Congregational Church. He was 
also active in Boy Scout work. 

In 1942, Mr. Strunk was given the annual 
community service award of the McCook 
Rotary Club because of his leadership in 
the southwestern Nebraska movement for 
flood control, irrigation, and conservation, 
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Why We Need a Democratic President in 
41960—Prize-Winning Oration by Craig 
Anderson, Hopkins, Minn. 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
Minnesota as in all States young men 
and women are attracted to the Demo- 
cratic Party because it is the party for 
today and the future and not the party 
of yesterday. Three young Minnesotans 
who participated in the Minnesota 
Young Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
oratorical contest on June 19, 1960, in 
Minneapolis, demonstrated the fine tal- 
ent and straight thinking on major na- 
tional issues that these young people 
bring to our party. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
prize-winning oration by Craig Ander- 
son, Hopkins, Minn,, first place be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Wry We Neep A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT IN 
1960 
(By Craig Anderson, Hopkins, Minn., first 
place Minnesota State winner) 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 
These words. of Thomas Jefferson, the found- 
er of the Democratic Party, have a special 
significance. For again, the enemies of hu- 
man dignity, tyranny abroad and selfishness 
at home, compel the Democratic Party to 
launch a crusade to strengthen democracy: 
to strengthen democracy, to follow the 
courageous example of Thomas Jefferson, 
who would not compromise human rights; 
to strengthen democracy, to reaffirm Andrew 
Jackson's belief in the importance of the 
common man; to strengthen democracy, to 
rededicate our Nation to the philosophy of 
Woodrow Wilson that freedom must be 
guarded everywhere; to strengthen democ- 
racy, to practice the ideals of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, who had faith in time of 
crises to free America from want of sub- 
stance and want of security. 

In the next 4 years, 180 million Americans 
will look to their President to lead the 
United States through a most. critical junc- 
ture in history, a juncture in history where 
America cannot be content merely to sur- 
vive, but an hour in history where America 
can enable all her citizens to realize fully 
the opportunities that lie ahead. The next 
President will have to guide our Nation to 
meet a twofold challenge—a_ challenge 
abroad and a challenge at home, the chal- 
lenge of international communism, and the 
challenge of social needs that are unful- 


Should a two-chickens-in-every-pot policy 
be exchanged for economic justice? Must 
we be contented with a peace that rests 
precariously on the brink of war? Must 
we be satisfied with a prosperity that is not 
enjoyed by all? 

When I considered these questions, I de- 
cided that I want a Democratic President in 
1960. Because I want a President who can 
seize the initiative in foreign policy, a man 
who does not only anticipate crises, but a 
man who is willing to try new and inspiring 
methods in the tradition of Wilson and 
Roosevelt and Truman, to be willing to pro- 
mote a challenging idea. Remember Wood- 
row Wilson; he was willing to sacrifice his 
life in order that some day nations might 
settle their differences at a conference table 
rather than on the battlefield. Remember 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; he regained the 
confidence of our Latin American neighbors 
with a new appeal for inter-American co- 
operation, the good neighbor policy. Re- 
member Harry S. Truman; he was willing 
to help Europe to help herself through a new 
expression of our dedication to freedom and 
justice, the Marshall plan. Again, in order 
to win this struggle for men’s minds, we 
need to stress the positive. We need a lib- 
eral attitude in foreign policy. Only when 
America can prove in terms of better food, 
better health, and better shelter, will the 
world recognize the inherent worth of de- 
mocracy. Yet, during the past 8 years our 
aid has not gone to the countries with great- 
est. need, but to six countries forming a 
“Maginot line” around the Soviet Union. 
And only one-third of our aid has been to 
meet the daily needs of nourishment, med- 
ical care, and housing. 

Yet, the present administration feels that 
one-fourth of 1 percent of our national in- 
come is enough to capture the creative im- 
magination of the world. This is why I 
firmly believe that America must be lead by a 
Democratic President who can show true un- 
derstanding and compassion for our friends 
abroad. 

At the same time, the United States, long 
the arsenal and citadel of democracy, must 
remain militarily strong. Except today I 
cannot say with confidence that we are not 
vulnerable to the forces of tyranny. I can- 
not be sure that we are the strongest nation 
when responsible men admit that there is a 
missile gap. In order to remain strong, we 
must make full advantage of our talented 
men, and our national resources. To stay 
strong, our defense administrators must not 
be burdened with poor organization and in- 
adequate funds. But still the GOP is un- 
willing to modernize the Defense Depart- 
ment. And with a don’t-rock-the-boat at- 
titude they are willing to pinch pennies and 
gamble with our very existence as a nation. 
This is why there is a need for a change, a 
change from Republican conservatism, to 
Democratic vision, to hope and foresight with 
a Democratic President-—the same hope and 
foresight that led us through the uncer- 
tain thirties, the hope and foresight that dis- 
pelled the shadow of fascism in the tumul- 
tuous forties, the same hope and foresight 
that can secure @ more equitable and a more 
certain life for us in the coming decade, 
But which party has had a spirit of vision, 
which party has worked to improve equality 
of opportunity, which party has had a record 
of devotion to public welfare? The same 


Democratic , the 
willing to work toward modifying the social 
of society. 


funds for adequate shelter. The Rockefeller 
Foundation reported that urban - renewal 
must increase at a rate seven times the cur- 
rent rate. Nevertheless, the urban renewal 
bill was vetoed. Today, 15 million Ameri 
cans over 65 have no assurance that 
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swer is obvious, for a farm. program—unlike 
the Benson take into ac- 
count the human element. The farmer does 
not want to be given a handout, but he 
wants a chance to earn his own living. Just 
as. labor and industry control production 


‘eratic leadership and puts excess croplands 


imto conservation programs and turns our 
surplus into a blessing to the poor nations 
of the world; will the diligence of the Ameri- 
can farmer be rewarded. 

Another necessary area of improvement is 
education. Our Nation must face up to the 
warning of sputnik. How long can we ade- 
quately educate all our youth when New York 
spends a dollar for every quarter that Mis- 
sissippi spends on education. Never before 
has there been a greater need for an increase 
in our support of education. The resources 
of the local community. must be 
mented by the resources of the U.S. Govern- 
ment if we are to have the educated citi- 
zenry for the nuclear age. However, giving 
lipservice to the problems of a nation is not 
enough. It is not enough for the GOP heir- 
apparent to say: “Inadequate classrooms, 
underpaid teachers, and flabby standards, are 
weaknesses we must constantly strive to 
eliminate” and in the same week to kill the 
school construction bill. An approach that 
is timid, indecisive, or cheap will not satisfy 
the hopes of a great people. In all areas of 
social welfare, action, not mere words, are 
needed, action to move our still young coun- 
try forward, action that dispels the fear of 
advancement, action that improves our Na- 
tion as a whole by raising the opportunities 
for each individual, action that enlivens our 
democratic traditions, the democratic tradi- 
tions that have enabled the Democratic 
Party to write new epochs in the story of 
humanity. This is why I want a Democratic 
President to lead our Nation over the hurdles 
of tyranny abroad and selfishness at home to 
the goal of a better America for all. 
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Beaumont Enterprise Says No Reason for 
Patting Off Until Next Year Padre 
Island National Park Bill That Could 
Pass This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although there is a great deal of vitally 
important legislation awaiting congres- 
sional action, I want again to urge 
action at this session on my proposal to 
establish a national seashore recreation 
area on Padre Island. 

There are those who have taken the 
position that despite the fact that the 
bill is a sound, reasonable, and needed 
measure to preserve America’s last, 
great open beach for public use, the pro- 
posed action should be put off until early 
next year. 

Hundreds of thousands of Texans and 
many lovers of outdoors across the Na- 
tion believe that in this case we should 
not put off until next year what we can 
achieve this year. To begin with, it 
would be more costly to wait, because 
the same property will be more expen- 
sive with each passing year. 

What is more, if we do not act this 
year, we shall run the very real risk of 
losing a very substantial part of the 
area to private development as part of 
America’s fenced-off, vanishing shore- 


Within the past few weeks, private 
property owners, under a new ruling 
they have gotten from the Supreme 
Court of Texas, have gone onto the 
beach and have driven railroad ties into 
the sands, to keep people from driving 
their cars up and down the beach—the 
first time since Europeans first gazed 
upon the shores of that part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere that those beaches have 
been fenced off and have been removed 
from use by the general public. 

Mr. President, at the present time this 
land can be acquired for moderate 
amountsofmoney. - 

The Secretary of the Interior has rec- 
ommended that the bill be passed and 
that the Federal Government spend $8 
million on this badly needed recreational 
area, which will be 88 miles long—the 
last long section of available seashore on 
either of our costs. The administra- 
tion, even though it is very money con- 
scious, and slow as it has been to de- 
velop the resources and the recreational 
facilities of America, has in this instance 
said that this situation is so critical that 
it will spend $8 million for this purpose, 
over a period of 5 years, if the Congress 
will take action on it this year. How- 
ever negligent the administration has 
been and however slow and misguided its 
“no new starts” policy has been, we can- 
not complain about its policy with re- 
spect to this badly needed recreational 
area. So it is up to the Congress to pass 
the measure at this session, and thus give 
the American people the opportunity to 
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have this ocean beach area—suitable for 
both fishing and other recreational pur- 
poses—available the year around, for the 
benefit of all the people of the United 
States. 

Recently the Beaumont Enterprise, one 
of Texas’ most straightforward and re- 
sponsible daily newspapers, editorialized 
on this subject. It pointed out there are 
some obstacles to passing the measure in 
this session at this time, but the paper 
calls for passage at the present time, be- 
cause, with the passage of time, land that 
is available now may not be available 
later, and the cost will increase by mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. 

I am hopeful the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will bring 
this bill up. Full hearings were held at 
Corpus Christi, in December of 1959. 
My senior colleague from Texas has writ- 
ten me that he was for this measure. 
With that combined support, this bill 
should become law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Wednesday, July 27, 
1960, Beaumont Enterprise, entitled 
“Applause for Mr. Yarsorouecn,” printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

APPLAUSE FOR Mr. YARBOROUGH 

Senator RaLpH ‘YARBOROUGH’s staff says, 
reports the Dallas Morning News, the Sen- 
ator will be pushing for passage of the Padre 
Island National Park bill when ‘the Senate 
reconvenes on August 8. 

Despite the fact that other so-called must 
measures are first in line, YarBorovucu feels 
the bill has a good chance, the News report 
adds. 

This is encouraging in that not only is 
Mr, YaRBoroucH continuing the fight for the 
Padre Island legislation—on which he has 
done &@ most admirable job—but also that the 
junior Senator continues to have confidence 
that Congress may pass the bill this year. 
Unfortunately, few Texans share Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH’s confidence at this time. How- 
ever, the Senator is in a better position than 
most of us to judge the chances of the 
measure, 

It is to be hoped Senator Yarsorovcn’s 
hard work will pay off. But if it doesn’t, it 
certainly won't be his fault. Texans can and 
should commend the Senator for what he has 
already done. 





Boris Pasternak’s Last Message to the 
World 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
days of history-changing international 
events, we are experiencing a rapid 
series of crises, almost in day-to-day 
succession. The temperature of the cold 
War goes up and down upon a thermom- 
eter of time. The East-West struggle 
goes on—consisting of charges and 
countercharges, proposals, and disagree- 
ments, threats, counterthreats. 
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The Western nations, I believe, de- 
spite the efforts of the Kremlin to divide 
us, the problem of strengthening our 
coalition, and the job of ironing out any 
differences between our countries, have 
done an admirable job of holding back 
the tide of communism and of serving 
the interests of peace . 

In the face of diverse and sometimes 
fast-changing tactics of the Kremlin, 
however, we need to continue relentlessly 
to be prepared to stave off outspreading 
problems of the conspiracy, as well as to 
establish—as we can—more effective 
ways, not only of stopping the out- 
spread of communism, but also of turn- 
ing the tide in the other direction. 

In this effort, we must ask ourselves: 
Are we really, day by day, understanding 
any better the scope of, and ways to 
deal with, the challenge? 

Our Government, I am satisfied, is at- 
tempting to carry forward a wide va- 
riety of programs—vwithin the limitations 
of manpower and money available—to 
do what it can, on a government-to-gov- 
ernment basis. 

But the question, I believe, also should 
be asked: Are we, the people—individ- 
ually and together—going forward 
rapidly enough in our understanding of 
the Communist mind and purpose, and 
also. of the heart and will of the Com- 
munist-dominated people? 

Personally, I am convinced that even 
among the enslaved peoples behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, there is the 
universal will for peace, for a better life. 

As it is possible, I believe that a 
greater effort must be made to extend 
our ingenuity and creativity toward find- 
ing ways in which we, the people, uni- 
versally dedicated to peace, can find 
common grounds of understanding with 
those under the domination of com- 
munism. 

Yesterday, This Week magazine pub- 
lished a thought-provoking interview by 
Jhan Robbons with Boris Pasternak, the 
late Russian poet, novelist, and Nobel 
Prize winner. In itself, the article is 
illuminating. More than that, however, 
it reaffirms what many of us have long 
believed—that is: The human will for 
peace, brotherhood and a better life, is 
universal—on both sides of the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains; the spirit of man will 
not be satisfied with bread alone; the 
propaganda of atheistic, materialistic 
Communists is not supplanting the de- 
sire and yearning for peace in the hearts 
of the people whom they dominate. 

To the contrary, the dictatorial, social, 
and economic philosophy of communism 
continues to frustrate and defeat the in- 
herent God-given will and aspirations of 
people of all lands subject to its totali- 
tarian reins. Because it fails to allow 
the soul of man opportunity to rise to 
its greatest heights, I am convinced that 
communism ultimately must fall—either 
from without or from within. 

As published in This Week, the in- 
terview records that even under com- 
munism—designed to enslave body, mind 
and soul of man—the universal will for 
self-expression still strives to lift its 
voice, 
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I quote from the interview with Boris 
Pasternak: The question is, “Can a man 
control his future?” 

Yes. Despite the system he lives under, I 
believe that men everywhere have more 
power over the future than ever before. The 
important thing is that we must choose to 
exercise it. It is conventional to say that 
the future belongs to our unborn children 
but the fact is it belongs to us. What we 
do today determines how the world shall go, 
Tomorrow is made up of the sum total of 
today’s experiences. No one knows what 
the formula is, nor how slight a change may 
reshape the pattern to our heart’s desire. 
Far from feeling hopeless or helpless, we 
must seize every opportunity, however small, 
to help the world around us toward peace, 
productivity and human brotherhood. 


Appreciating the dramatic effect of 
Boris Pasternak’s last message to the 
world, I believe, however, that the 
message of Boris Pastérnak—symboliz- 
ing the courage of a human soul in the 
face of only God knows what pressures 
to still his voice—will live long in his- 
tory. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
interview printed at this point in the 
Recorp, along with excerpts from a 
recent address which I was privileged to 
make over Radio Liberty to people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The purpose of the broadcast was to 
counter some of the propaganda which 
has been spread about US. activities, as 
well as again to reassure the Russian 
people that despite tirades of propa- 
ganda, we and our US. leaders are com- 
mitted, not to war, not to imperialism— 
which is really the characteristic of com- 
munism—but to the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace in the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the excerpts from the address were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[From This Week magazine] 
(By Jhan Robbins) 

The recent death of Boris Pasternak re- 
leased me from a pledge of secrecy he did 
not ask me to make, but which I made to 
myself. When I spent.an afternoon with him 
last September I was, I believe, one of the 
last representatives of the non-Communist 
world to speak to him at length. When I 
came away I had the peculiar feeling that 
comes from spiritual and mental contact 
with one of those rare human beings who 
are born far ahead of their time. I was aware 
that in our talk he had made a stirring 
declaration to the world. 

As a journalist I could not help but be 
tempted to file the story while I was still 
trembling with the impact. Just as strongly 
I knew that I could not. I had not come to 
him as a reporter. Our 4-hour talk was the 
kind that occurs between two people who 
mest, exchange views and feel at once that 
they can be friends. I did not want to write 
anything that would make life more difficult 
for this man who had already suffered 
much. : 

Now Pasternak is dead. The man who 
refused the Nobel Prize for Literature on 
pain of exile can no longer be hurt by any- 
one. In America and in the countries of 
Western Europe, the news was received with 
shock and grief. To many the author of 
“Doctor Zhivago” was clearly a martyr in 
the worldwide struggle which is seeking to 
decide whether the rights of the individual 
shall be recognized ahead of the needs of the 
state. -Details of his funeral were read by 
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millions with a mixture of reverence and 
indignation. In his own country it is doubt-~ 
ful that very many people even knew of his 
passing. Most newspapers in the Soviet 
Union virtually ignored it. 

Yet he was known and loved there, too. 
It is said that once when he merely men- 
tioned that he was going to read some of his 
poetry on a certain Wednesday night in mid- 
winter, nearly a thousand people tramped 
through bitter cold to hear him. They 
pushed so enthusiastically into the meeting 
hall that they broke a grandstand. 

I, myself found him unforgettable. Al- 
though he must even then have been suffer- 
ing from the cancer which killed him 8 
months after I saw him, he had a sturdy, 
hard-looking body. He wore his silver hair 
in a rough thatch. As we talked I watched 
the dark, deep-set eyes blaze with conviction, 
cloud with pain and then suddenly sparkle 
with amusement. (I had just told him that 
my wife, who is also a writer, finds it relaxing 
to scrub floors. 
shall have to try that.”) 

As a Quaker, I went to see Boris Paster- 
nak because members of the Religious So- 
ciety of Priends were acutely aware of his 
anguish and my wife and I were asked to 
convey a private message of comfort and 
support. 

Once in Moscow, however, when I men- 
tioned Peredelkino, where Pasternak lived, 
our interpreter shook her pretty blond head 
and said firmly, “It is much too distant. Be- 
sides, there is nothing to see.” My wife then 
asked to be taken on a tour of Moscow’s col- 
orful secondhand shops and I resorted to that 
international source of information, a taxi 
ariver. “Peredelkino,” I asked, “daleky 
(far)? Or blizky: (mear)?” 

He grinned and answered, “blizky.” I gave 
him a fistful of rubles and off we went. The 
trip, 25 minutes in length, took us to a 
sleepy suburb choked with white birch trees. 
Pasternak’s two-story brown frame house 
was at the end of a long, narrow lane. On 
his door was a hand-lettered sign in Russian. 
I knocked. 

Pasternak himself answered. His eyes 
swept over my American clothes. In perfect 
English he asked exasperatedly, “Didn’t you 
read my sign?” 

I replied that I understood only a smat- 
tering of Russian. He translated: “Jour- 
nalists and others, please go away, I am 
busy.” 

I was overwhelmed with a sense of my 
own bad manners. I blurted out my mes- 
sage and began to stumble back down the 
steps. His face softened. 

“Wait,” he said. “Do you like poetry?” 

Taken by surprise, I answered, “Some, yes. 
And some, no.” 

“Come in,” he said. “Let’s talk.” 

Three times, as the afternoon wore on, I 
thanked-him for his hospitality and rose to 
go. Each time, he waved me back to my seat 
beside him at the large round dining table. 
Between us, we consumed three pots of 
strong tea sweetened with beet sugar. The 
house was quiet. In the kitchen two ser- 
vants were washing and ironing. On the 
walls were etchings signed by Pasternak’s 
artist father. Eooks in French, German, 
English and Russian were piled on the floor, 
on chairs and tables and crammed onto 
shelves. 

Like a modern Socrates he posed universal 
questions that engross the minds and hearts 
of all men—and eagerly answered them him- 
self. Here is what Boris Pasternak said to 
me. As it turned out it was probably his last 
spontaneous testament to mankind: 

“IS RELIGION REALLY NECESSARY? 

“Yes. I think that man will always strive 
to find a meaningful form of worship. I was 
born a Jew. family was interested in 
music and art and paid little attention to 


“Ah,” he said, nodding, “I. 


itis the other way around. 
“Is PATRIOTISM OUTDATED? 


“I say no. In this era most problems cry 
out for international solutions: Neverthe- 
less, love of country is one of the highest 
and most stirring human emotions. I know 
that many Russians of my generation went 
into exile after the Revolution, some because 
they were hunted and others because 
could not face the changes that were coming. 
To me, exile would be worse than death. 
Patriotism, of course, must not be blind, 
The mother corrects her child; the sen sees 
the weaknesses of his father. But love does 
not turn aside from ugliness or 
Loyalty to the land where you were born 
and the people from whose loins you 
is the beginning, not the end, of interna- 
tionalism. 


“ARE MOST WORKERS TODAY MERE ROBOTS? 


i 


ing. I believe passionately in the dignity of 
all necessary work. At the moment I am 
writing a play. It is the first I’ve attempted. 
I don’t know whether I'll ever finish it. But 
I know that when I complete a line that 
sounds exactly right, I am better able to love 


those who love me and to understand those’ 


who don’t. 
“CAN A MAN CONTROL HIS FUTURE? 

“Yes. Despite the system he lives under, 
I believe that men everywhere have mere 
power over the future than ever before. The 
important thing is that we must choose to 
exercise it. It is conventional to say that 
the future belongs to our unborn children 
but the fact is it belongs te us. What we 


from feeling hopeless or helpless, we must 
seize every opportunity, however small, to 


one day to entertain him in my home. 
“Perhaps,” he said. And he pressed my 


The taxi was weiting on the main road. 
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TruTH Broapcasts Asovur U.S. RELATIONS 
Wirn Cusa AND LATIN AMERICA TO PEOPLE 
BreHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

(Excerpts from address by Hon. ALEXANDER 

Writer of Wisconsin) 

Tf nuclear-missile war is to be avoided, 
then the people of the world must rise up, 
en masse, to provide the governing light for 
the handling of affairs that affect the in- 
terests—yes, even the survival—of man- 
kind. 

We do not want war; we do not believe 
that you—the people of the Soviet Union— 
want war. 


Instead, we believe that you—like our- 


selves—wish for freedom 

To our deep sorrow, however, the threats 
and counterthreats of war; of strife; of in- 
ternational tensions; of fear from destruc- 
tion by nuclear-missile attack will continue 
to threaten peace and survival of mankind. 

Why? 

The Communists say: It is the fault of 
the Americans. 

The Americans say: It is the fault of the 
Communists. 

Which is true? For the answer, let’s look 
at the post-World War II record of history. 

During World War II, the. United States— 
fighting side by side with the Russian peo- 
ple—had a major role in victory against dic- 
tators. Yet, we did not take for ourselves 1 
foot of territory. : 

Instead, let me review historically the 
treatment of nations and peoples once under 
the wing of the United States. 

Philippine Islands: Granted independence 
in 1946. 


Puerto Rico: Became a self-governing com- 
monwealth with its own constitution in 1950. 

Alaska: Previously a territory, joined the 
United States as a State by free election in 
1959. 

Hawaii: Formerly a territory. By free elec- 
tions they voted to become the 50th State 
of the United States in 1959. 

Now, let’s look at the Communist record. 
Following World War II, Communists—by 
treaty breaking—obtained and maintained 
iron-fisted control over such countries as 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 

Yes; and you all remember Hungary. 

Moreover, you, the people of a great na- 
nation, can best remember how, and with 
what bloodshed, the Communists gained 
control of your country. 


UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Now, looking to the present and future, 
apparently you are being “hit” with bar- 
rages of false propaganda about US. rela- 
tions with our neighbors, in Latin America, 
particularly in Cuba. 

Briefly, let me acquaint you with the 
truth. 

Historically, we have enjoyed excellent re- 
lations with the people of Cuba. Our citi- 
zens visited friends and vacationed with our 
island neighbors; American industries made 
investments that helped improve the econ- 
omy and create jobs for more workers. Our 
Government established special programs 
and policies—such as the sugar agreement— 
to help Cuba financially—even though it 
meant economic loss for the United States. 

On the two-way street, a great many 
Cubans came to us: To become citizens; for 
educational opportunities; for jobs; to en- 
rich us with the Cuban culture, particularly 
the unique music that is important in their 
heritage. 

Prior to the present regime, Cuba was 
_ governed by a dictator. Although we do not 
approve of dictatorship, the United States— 
as a policy—does not interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. 


Under the leadership of Castro, the dic- 
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could be free, independent, and self-govern- 


ing. 

Unfortunately, and sadly indeed, Castro 
is now betraying the great trust placed upon 
him by the Cuban people. How? In many 
ways: By unreasonable, unjustified, and 
erratic lying and distortion of facts, he is 
attempting to disrupt—if not destroy—good 
relations with the United States. Although 
he promised distribution of land under a 
so-called reform program to the Cuban 
people, he is failing to fulfill that promise. 

Other dictator practices include: Restric- 
tion of free press, radio, and television; re- 
fusal to hold free elections; trial by firing 
squad instead of a court system; rubbing out 
in dictatorial fashion any opposition to his 
regime. 

Regrettably, Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
approved Castro’s dictator methods and is 
attempting to stick his nose in United States- 
Cuban relations. We, in accordance with 
traditional policies, have warned Mr. KE. to 
stay out of the Western Hemisphere. 

The real fact is that dictatorship—whether 
under the guise of communism, nazism, 
fascism, or similar-type isms—is_ really 
dead—killed by long centuries of failure— 
and should be buried. 

Despite the effort.to destroy freedom in 
Cuba, I am confident the betrayal—even with 
Khrushchev's help—will not succeed. 

In the face of erratic tirades by Castro, the 
United States has demonstrated toleration 
and forebearance—not the killer-type policies 
demonstrated by the Kremlin in Hungary. 
The good people of Cuba—I am confident— 
will ultimately take matters into their own 
hands and redirect their fine country onto 
the right road of progress and freedom. 


IMPROVING UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


To further illustrate the spirit of friendship 
and cooperation demonstrated by the United 
States, President Eisenhower recently pro- 
posed a new, broad plan of mutual coopera- 
tion with Latin America. 

What is its purpose? 

I quote from the statement by President 
Eisenhower upon announcing the program: 

“In the Americas, as elsewhere, change is 
the law of life, and the interests of the people 
will be better served if that change is effected 
constructively and peacefully, not violently. 
Clearly, the aspirations and needs of the peo- 
ples of the Americas for free institutions and 
a better way of life must be met. Our 
desire is to help the American nations to 
meet their own responsibilities—to help them 
develop their institutional and human re- 
sources, to strengthen the framework of free- 
dom, to protect individual dignity and to 
gain a better life for those who are under- 
privileged, underemployed, and underedu- 
cated.” 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I want to again assure you 
that the people of the United States—yes; 
and of the free world—want above all things, 
peace. The will of the world, I believe, is 
for peace. We, the free world, shall expect 
of you, the great dynamic people of the Soviet 
Union, help, in spirit and, as you can, in 
action, to create the conditions and climate 
of peace for the future. 





America’s National Goal: Freedom for All 
Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor of the 








August 8 


Pilot, the weekly newspaper of the Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of Boston on June 4, 
1960, delivered a baccalaureate sermon 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In his sermon, Monsignor Lally, who is a 
member of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, pointed out that the Ameri- 
can dream of freedom is not only our 
dream but the dream of all men—a part 
of the patrimony of all mankind. 

Monsignor Lally said: 

Our fathers created an island of liberty 
in a sea of tyrannies at a time when such 
islands were very rare indeed. * * * Our 
task now is to relate that island to the rest 
of the world and to spread the liberty so 
nobly won, and we may add so nobly used, 
among all other men. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mon- 
signor Lally’s address as printed in the 
July 15, 1960, issue of the Catholic Bul- 
letin of St. Paul, Minn., be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF WORLD PROPOSED AS 
NATIONAL GOAL 


At the present moment we are engaged 
in a debate that could be immensely con- 
sequential for the future of America. 
Thoughtful men of many backgrounds have 
begun to talk in terms of a reassessment of 
our national purpose. Already several ob- 
servers have expressed their views publicly 
in order to suggest along what lines they 
consider it appropriate for our thoughts to 
run. 

These men are speaking in the language 
of liberty, human rights, the American 
dream, democratic living and many other 
familiar terms and concepts. It might be 
salutary, in the refiective mood of today’s 
exercises, to ask ourselves a bit about this 
new debate and its present implications for 
Americans. 

Certainly there is some question about our 
ability to project ourselves as a nation in 
@ manner calculated to catch the inspiration 
of other peoples. 

Although men in many lands once looked 
here to see the torch that might light other 
paths to freedom, it is no longer true that 
America is the great vision that inspires the 
beginnings of new peoples and reforms the 
institutions of older ones. 

What the Founding Fathers did so well, 
now, nearly 200 years later, needs to be done 
again, if we can expect to rally the spirits 
of our own citizens and give an example to 
the citizens of other lands. But is it enough 
for us merely to translate into contemporary 
language, so often less eloquent, the expres- 
sions of an earlier time? 

Is it true that men have forgotten what 
we believed to be the unforgettable words of 
the Declaration of Independence, the pre- 
amble of the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights? If our only problem is to sell the 
old ideas, to repackage them, as it were, this 
crisis comes at a providential time indeed, 
for American know-how has never been more 
slick in the area of salesmanship. 

On the other hand, however, if the product 
itself needs some attention—and this is the 
clear implication of the great debate—then 
‘Wwe must postpone our appointment with the 
admen, until we have had our day with the 
thinkers. - 

What has given special urgency to our 
present problem is the naked and ugly fact 
that there is another product on the market 
in competition to ours, and there is more 
than a little evidence to support the view 
that this product has been sold even where 
we thought we had a corner on the market, 

Just as competition has its effects in busi- 
ness, so too does it affect politics; what we 
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could allow to happen in the days of what 
seemed to be our monopoly, we cannot per- 
mit now as an advantage to our competitors. 
When our fathers at the moment of their in- 
dependence spoke of a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind they were talking about 
something which was a desideratum, but 
very far from being a necessity for them. 

It is so very different with us. The “opin- 


ions of mankind” is precisely the matter that © 


is now at stake. In a divided world, men 
are asked to make a choice, 

On the one side, there are those who claim, 
with a powerful logic and certain undisputed 
victories already won, that the future be- 
longs to them; on the other side, there is 
the free world still using the old words and 
struggling to put new fire into them. 

Unless we can articulate a new philosophy 
of freedom with immediate relevance, we 
will fail to catch men’s minds and we will 
never inflame their imaginations. 

What is there then to say about our na- 
tional purpose? The opening words of our 
Constitution are still familiar to us: “We 
the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity do ordain and 
establish this Constitution of the United 
States of America.” 

These phrases surely still ring with great- 
ness and sing with hope, they still represent 
an ideal and a vision, a dream if you wish, 
toward which we move and for which we 
labor. But why do men not turn toward 
them from every nation, as they once did; 
has our revolution, in time past the model 
for destroying tyranny, lost its power to 
move men to action? 7 

Some people will suggest that our Ameri- 
can philosophy of men and society has need 
only of a new voice to interpret it in fresh 
tones. The bold torch can still blaze 
brightly, but there are no hands strong 
enough to raise it high for men to see again, 
no men of the character of our fathers who 
can command the assent of other men’s souls. 

Even after the Founding Fathers, we are 
told, mankind listened to the voice of our 
country but only at those moments when 
men of special stature spoke—as Abraham 
Lincoln or Theodore Roosevelt or Woodrow 
Wilson. It is suggested that what we need 
is the kind of personality around which men 
once again may rally, and in an age of strong 
men, one more man of strength. 

This is certainly a quick and perhaps super- 
ficial response; for the greatness of our 
founders and of those who have followed 
has not been one of personal strength, but 
of the power of ideas—a vision that could 
electrify a whole people and before which 
the world was forced to pause in admiration. 

Is it just possible in our present juncture 
that we have lived too long without rein- 
vesting the legacy of our fathers? What 
they did with singular greatness is now 
nearly two centuries passed; there is even 
a sense in which it is many worlds away from 
the present—and here perhaps is the clue 
we are seeking. 

Our contemporaries are asking for a dec- 
laration of a new national purpose, but the 
very phrase itself is obsolete. We simply 
cannot think in these terms today. What 
once was so uniquely our national purpose 
is now everyone else’s national purpose and 
it has been for a long time. 

What we need for this moment is a decla- 
ration of purpose which transcends national 
boundaries, which disallows distinctions be- 
tween peoples, which concerns the total hu- 
man family. This is the new revolution— 
that mankind is one; this is the new pur- 
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pose—to make possible a United States of 
the World. 

Small wonder men are no longer electrified 
or fascinated, small wonder that they are 
not aware of an ideal or a vision when it 
is expressed always in national terms. What 
our fathers—boldly and bravely, clearly and 
unequivocally—declared once for America, 
we must now in the same manner declare 
for the entire world. 

Look back for a moment at the text of our 
founding—then ask ourselves if we dare to 
rewrite it in terms of a new order for man, 
not just for one nation, but for all man- 
kind. We, the people of the United States 
of the World, in order to form a more perfect 
planet, establish justice, insure global tran- 
quility, provide for our common defense, pro- 
mote the universal welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty for all men now and in 
posterity, do ordain and establish a new con- 
stitution of the United States of the World. 

Does this say too much, too soon? Isn't 
it just possible that the old vision is renewed 
by being enlarged, that it becomes a vision 
for all men just as soon as all men are given 
&@ place in it? 

America has proven that a land of liberty 
can be a reality; now that reality must be 
realized everywhere good men want freedom 
and are willing to work for it. 

The declaration of our national purpose 
is now in a real sense the declaration that 
there is no national purpose, distinct at 
least from the destinies of other nations 
and other peoples. The American dream, 
in all of its excitement and promise, is 
everyone’s dream and the American reality, 
in all its freedom and prosperity is every- 
one’s reality. 

Now for nearly a generation Americans 
have spread their riches across the world— 
first defending the defenseless, then assist- 
ing the dispossessed, and finally aiding the 
less-favored peoples. We have already ex- 
ported the American dream and the Amer- 
ican reality, but we have failed to remove 
the labels. 

It is not our dream, or our freedom. These 
dreams and these realities are now a part 
of the patrimony of all mankind. The basic 
pattern, the immediate design, to be sure 
can be ours, but the product may say “made 
in Africa,” “made in Asia,” “made in Latin 
America,” or whatever else. 


Our fathers created an island of liberty 
in a sea of tyrannies at a time when such 
islands’ were very rare indeed. It was a 
herculean labor and they worked well. Our 
task now is to relate that island to the rest 
of the world and to spread the liberty so 
nobly won, and we may add so nobly used, 
among all other men, 

In this work you and I as American 
Catholics have a rather special role to play. 
Let us not accept Archibald MacLeish’s sug- 
gestion that either religion or geography 
have made us unfriendly to freedom, either 
in theory or in practice. Catholics were 
among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. Both of these documents 
look back for their inspiration to the many 
charters of an earlier and more catholic 
time when the tradition of the common law 
itself was established. 

It may. very well be that Catholics who 
had so much to do with the discovery and 
exploration of America—as the name of 
your university so eloquently testifies—were 
not numerous among the founders of the 
Republic. Our absence was an historical 
accident which the immense migrations of 
the 19th century and the early 20th have 
already managed to correct. 

For all of that, our claims on liberty are 
ancient claims, they are indeed the very 


springs from which the great rivers of free- 
dom in our days take their source. More 
than 7 centuries ago, it was a prince of the 
church, Stephen Cardinal Langton, 
duced the Magna Carta for the signature 
of King John. And even then the struggle 
for liberty was an old one. 

Fifty years earlier, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, cut down at Vespers by the 
soldiers of King Henry, was protesting in an 


ecclesiastical context the same arbitrary — 


power of the monarch. Professor Carlyle, in 
his monumental history of the Middle Ages 


of the development of liberty.” What is this 
but the story of the Christian church? 

Catholics of our time too often fail to feel 
the continuity that reaches back from 
Thomas More and Nicholas of Cusa, back to 
Gregory and Ambrose and Gelasius, and in- 
deed to Paul and the evangelists—to the very 
origins of our Christian faith. 


We cannot forget. that we have reached our 


present eminence only because we have been - 


able to stand on the shoulders of these great 
men of early times. To be sure, our vision 
has been clouded because the impressive 
democratic movements of modern times have 
for the most part been ted from the 
gospel inspiration, but this does not mean 
that their authentic voice, where it has been 
heard, has not spoken in accents familiar in 
Christian history. 

At the present time, and particularly in 
this land, Catholics must rediscover that 
stream for freedom, which here and there 
has been permitted to go underground, and 


bring it to the surface of men’s attentions: 


where its refreshing waters can again solace 
a suffering mankind. 

As we rehearse during these years the 
meaning of our national purpose, Catholics 
can broaden the view of American freedom 
into that larger picture of the freedom of all 
mankind. For us, this is an opportunity to 
translate to our fellow Americans the claims 
of earlier times and many lands, to point out 
how liberty is universal or it is without 
meaning, how its proper object is humanity 
itself, “that great family,” as Pope Benedict 
said, “extending beyond the boundaries of 
any country and every continent.” 

This is truly the contemporary extension 
of traditional American liberty. Once we 
welcomed all men to these shores who sought 
freedom, and this was a glorious adventure; 
now we must export that liberty itself for 
men on every shore and in every hinterland, 
and this is an even more challenging ad- 
venture. 

The timid, the shy, and the selfish will 
counsel differently. For them it is enough to 
draw up the bridges on this island of free- 
dom and prosperity, enough to man the 
towers and protect our barns and bins. 
Conceivably, we could survive this way, at 
least for a while. 


But we would be unfaithful to the national 
purpose for which we were founded and, 
what is worse, faithless to those deeper spir- 
itual traditions which urge us on, even now, 
to greater things. There isa purpose that 
transcends all national barriers and blots 
out the lines of division which separate one 
man from another, and it cannot fail to rec- 
ognize those elements of unity which bind 
us together in a single human family. This 
is the purpose that America must enunciate 
if we wish other men to listen, this is the 
call that can bring all men to rally. 

This, I would like to suggest, and not some 
mere radio broadcast, is what we should 
describe in those noble words, the voice of 
America calling all mankind to freedom, 
under God, 
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Improving the Outlook for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
* Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
weeks ahead, we will be hearing a great 
deal about what the major political par- 
ties—both Democratic and Republican— 
propose to do for the American people. 

Naturally, it is important that Govern- 
ment—guided by its administrating offi- 
cials—do what is necessary to keep the 
wheels of progress moving forward. 

At the same time, however, it is im- 
portant that we vigilantly maintain a 
climate of maximum freedom in which 
the people have opportunity to do all 
that they can for themselves. 

We recognize, of course, that main- 
taining a strong economy is an impor- 
tant part of our job. The strengthening 
of our job-creating, free-enterprise sys- 
tem, is fundamental to our economy. 
Today, there are more than 46 million 
businesses in the country. About 95 
percent of these are small businesses, 

Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
over Wisconsin radio stations the oppor- 
tunity for further improving the small 
business outlook. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts of my remarks printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The Nation—to combat communism, spur 
progress, and promote peace—must assure a 
strong economy. A few of the necessary 
steps include: Maintaining a sound, nonin- 
flationary, money policy—neither too tight 
nor too loose; plugging loopholes in the tax 
system; finding new ways to help job-creat- 
ing business—particularly small ones—to 
progress; brightening the trade outlook, in- 
cluding efforts to expand exports; and—at 
the same time—to protect the domestic 
economy from the adverse impact of im- 
ports; encourage greater cooperation between 
the consumer, business, labor, and govern- 
ment—not only to combat inflation but to 
promote maximum progress. 


FREE ENTERPRISE UNDERGIRDS ECONOMY 


We recognize, of course, that our job- 
creating, free-enterprise system is the foun- 
dation of our economy. Throughout the 
country, there are about 4.6 million firms in 
business, This is an alltime record; 95 per- 
cent of these are small enterprises, . 

In addition to turning out our “arsenal of 
defense,” these businesses and industries 
provide our people with the jobs, and goods 
and services necessary for better living, and 
for economic progress. 

Currently, our output of goods and serv- 
ices—termed the gross national product— 
has reached an alltime high of over $500 
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billion. In addition, the gross national in- 
come has zoomed to more than $400 billion 
annually. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to relate these 
gigantic figures to the economic problems in 
the daily lives of each of us, However, the 
steady upward climb of national wealth does 
reflect meaningfully that the economy as a 
whole is going forward 

The fundamental task is to provide a cli- 
mate of opportunity—for each of us—to reap 
a proportionate share of the Nation's wealth. 
This is true for farmers, professionals, busi- 
nessmen, and folks in ali-other walks of life. 


ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN ECONOMY 


On the main streets of America, small busi- 
ness—including more than 110,000 in Wis- 
consin—in the villages, towns, and cities, are 
the wellsprings of our economic life. How- 
ever, further efforts are needed to improve 
the outlook, Although there are many ways 
it may be done, any major program, I be- 
lieve, should include: 

1. Providing an opportunity for greater 
participation in Federal defense and defense 
procurement pr 

2. Establishment of local development 
companies to provide financing funds for 
small businesses—in areas where other ade- 
quate financing sources are not available. 

3. Efforts by States—as well as small busi- 
nesses, themselves, to cooperate in providing 
managerial and technical assistance to small 
business for resolving problems, improving 
efficiency, and other tasks that may be too 
expensive for the small business budget. 

4. Further improving the patent system 
for protection of ideas and systems. 

5. Expansion of research providing man- 
agement aids through voluntary groups 
and—as necessary—through State and Fed- 
eral assistance programs, 

6. Encouraging labor—management peace, 
or conversely, preventing strife to minimize 
costs of labor-management difficulties. 
Fundamentally, their interests are mutual— 
not conflicting. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS “POOLS” 


The development of small business “‘pools” 
also is helping to meet some problems that 
could not otherwise be resolved, such as: 

Collect market and research information 
related to a particular industry for dissemi- 
nation to participating members; 

Construct, acquire, or establish laboratories 
and other facilities for the conduct of re- 
search; 

Prosecute applications for patents and 
render patent services for participating mem- 
bers; as well as 

Negotiate and grant licenses under patents 
held under joint programs, 


TAX OUTLOOK 


Taxes for individuals as well as business of 
course, are always a serious matter. 

What is the outlook? 

As things look now, the great pressures on 
Uncle Sam’s pocketbook—particularly for de- 
fense, as well as domstic programs, threaten 
to increase, rather than diminish. 

Consequently, the outlook for immediate, 
across-the-board tax cuts is dim. However, 
this would be a good time, I believe, to un- 
dertake what has long been needed—and 
that is, a top-to-bottom overhaul of the tax 
system. 

For this purpose, I have introduced legis- 
lation to establish a Hoover-type tax com- 
mission. The purpose would be to plug 
loopholes, iron out inequities, eliminate un- 


intended hardships or benefits, capture rev< 
be escaping taxation; 


enterprise it fs abso- 
lutely essential that tax laws be formulated 
limit—economic 


to encourage—not growth 
and expansion, In addition, there is a need 
for simplifying tax 
for businesses as well as individuals, 

Despite the fact that taxes have been at a 
substantially high rate, i up to 91 a 
cent, however, the economy has progressed in 
the last 8 years; for example, the gross na- 
tional product, as I mentioned, has increased 
35 percent. 

, EXPANDING FOREIGN TRADE 

There are, of course, opportunities for im- 
proving the oma a for job-creating busi- 
ness and industry through expanding trade. 

Traditionally, the U.S. market has been 
the major target for the products of our fac- 
tories as well as farms. With further im- 
provement of our mass production tech- 
niques—-for stepping up production—how- 
ever, we need to look for new horizons. Cur- 
rently, for example, studies:are underway 


As of now, only a minor portion of firms in 
Wisconsin—and the United States—have en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. 


tries of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, par- 
ticularly, offer real ts for new busi- 
ness oportunity., In effect, they need every- 
thing. 

How can we take advantage of the emerg- 
ing opportunities? 

First, we need to broaden our horizons; to 
attempt to find new markets. 

Second, expand U.S. and Wisconsin par- 
ticipation in international trade ‘fairs, of- 


Third, utilize services of Department of 
Commerce—as well as cooperate with other 
business—to locate and attempt to SUPPLY 
new markets. 


PROBLEMS IN EXPORTING 
We recognize, of course, that there are dif- 
ficulties. These include: 
Financing the necessary market research. 
Competing with goods produced at lower 
png and operating costs from other coun- 


iin the financing as well as de- 
veloping the know-how for entering and 


- profiting by participation in foreign trade. 


Difficulty of converting foreign Ouray: 
earnings or principal—into US. dollars. 

Problems of complying with national laws 
as well as local ordinances affecting distribu- 
tion of goods in other countries; and 

Running the risks of expropriation or even 
confiscation of property in unstable countries 
where suchj investments are necessary for 
market outlets. 

Currently, the United States is negotiating 
with other countries to attempt to resolve a 
number of these problems. This would mean 
not only greater health for business and in< 
dustry, but more jobs for the workers in 
America. 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


We recognize that trade is a two-way 
street. Unfortunately, a number of Wiscon- 
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sin and U.S. firms are now suffering from the 
impact of imports. We cannot ignore this 
situation. Instead, a realistic effort must be 
made to protect U.S. industries—and their 
workers—from being too hard hit by im- 
ports—often produced by lower wage levels 
and operating expenses. 

Recently, I joined in cosponsoring legisla- 
tion to establish a special committee to 
study the impact of imports on domestic in- 
dustries. The purpose would be—by a clear 
and objective study and survey by competent 
persons—to determine the necessary steps to 

protection for domestic industries. 
Also the committee would see what could 
be done by enterprising exploration and 
Official negotiations to improve the oppor- 
tunity for new markefs in other countries. 

After the recess, I believe that Congress 
should take speedy action to set up this 
committee. In the interests of the overall 
economy, we cannot too long endure losses 
by domestic firms—which affects not only 
firms but our workers and the overall econ- 
omy. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is a brief review of a few of 
the problems involved in further strengthen- 
ing our economy. 

Again, I want to stress that, as one sector 
advances, the whole economy is benefited, 
conversely, as any segment suffers, so does 
the whole economy—not only in terms of loss 
of business and industrial activity, but in 
jobs for the workers of the country. 





Penalties of Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
history has recorded that perhaps the 
most serious challenge to our democratic 
way of life, our incomparable system of 
freedom and equality for each individual, 
has grown from prejudice. 

Recently the Beaumont Journal pub- 
lished an outstanding editorial column 
by Mr. Matthew Adams on this subject. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the col- 
umn from the June 21, 1960, issue of the 
Beaumont Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered. to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Presupice Saps STRENGTH OF Goop Som AND 
CREATES USELESS STRIFE 
(By Matthew Adams) 

We are going to wake up some fine day and 
realize how barbarous is prejudice. 

The open mind is like a field over which 
the wind bathes the flowers and foliage in its 
arms. - 

Prejudice is made up of roots that sink 
into perfectly good soil, only to sap away its 
life and richness, and prevent useful growth 
from producing its natural fruit in its way. 

What useless strife prejudice creates. It 
puts boulders across the smooth path of 
progress and blocks strong men from at- 
taining their ends. 

If it hadn’t been for prejudice, some earlier 
Coiumbuses would have found the New 
‘World centuries sooner. All reforms are 
stabbed at their onsets by the hand of 
prejudice. 
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Prejudice at this very moment has its 
secret agents in the seats of the mighty, seek- 
ing what it may destroy. 

At heart, we are all both small and great. 
Prejudice enters us while we sleep or while 
we are in careless mood, us to ways 
that it takes herculean will to break when 
we want them broken. 

Let us have a thousand doors to our mind. 
Let us throw away our keys and invite the 
opinions of any and all to enter freely. 

Let us all have at least one prayer that 
we have learned to utter as we enter upon 
every day. This it is: “God give me an open 
mind—to see all sides and every truth.” 





Progress in: the Battle Againt the Pur- 
veyors of Pornography 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the satisfying accomplishments of the 
86th Congress has been the progress 
which has been made to strengthen the 
Federal laws against obscenity. Definite 
strides have been made to bring to book 
those who engage in the filthy business 
of printing and distributing pornog- 
raphy and other unwholesome material 
It is my hope that while all of us ap- 
plaud the enactment of certain laws thus 
far, we will now rededicate ourselves to 
placing others on the statute books. 

A recent editorial in the Catholic News, 
which has long crusaded against the 
barons of obscenity, points up the prog- 
ress which has been achieved and em- 
phasizes what individuals can do in this 
important battle. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the fine editorial to which I 
have referred be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Catholic News, Aug. 6, 1960] 

PROGRESS AGAINST OBSCENITY 

There is no more important problem before 
our people at this time than that of the 
obscenity flooding through our newsstands 
and through the mails to the homes of the 
Nation. Where it is not inspired by atheistic 
totalitarianism, it still serves its purpose, for 
& primary tactic of communism is to weaken 
the moral fiber of Americans, particularly the 
young. 

Court decision after court decision pro- 
tecting the rights of the small minority of 
those who are making huge sums by the 
printing, distributing and selling of such 
filth and ignoring the rights of the moral 
majority has hampered the fight the public 
authorities are making against this tide of 
salaciousness. Members of Congress and offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department have com- 
plained that bills seeking to remedy the con- 
dition have rough going in the legislature 
hopper. There are indications, however, that 
the situation is changing for the better. 

Recently Congress has approved and the 
President has now signed into law a bill 
giving Federal district court judges power to 
impound for as long a time as they deem 
necessary mail addressed to a person who is 
believed, on reasonable grounds, to be deal- 
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ing in obscenity. This euts such dealers off 
from their source of revenue. Another law, 
similarly approved by Congress and the Pres- 
ident, gives statutory status to the position 
of Post Office judicial officers who ordinarily 
hand down the final departmental decision 
in obscenity cases. 

These laws will strengthen the efforts of 
the Post Office and other authorities in deal- 
ing with such salaciousness, In the mean- 
time parents and others are under civic and 
moral obligation to help in the battle by re- 
porting to the proper office the receipt of un- 
ordered salacious mail sent especially to the 
young, and by seeing to it that neither they 
nor their children patronize places of busi- 


" mess where such smut is sold. 





Let Your Light Shine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New-Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, young Christopher Dearie, presi- 
dent of the Student Government Asso- 
ciation of Mountain Lakes, N.J., High 
School, delivered an outstanding oration 
at his commencement June 23, 1960. 
Calling his address “Let Your Light 
Shine,” Christopher compares June 
graduates to stars with the essential, 
important distinction that the young 
people have free wills. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let Your Licut SHnvze 


(Oration delivered by Christopher Dearie, 
president of the Student Government As- 
sociation of Mountain Lakes, N.J., High 
School at commencement June 23, 1960) 
People say the stars come out at night, but 

astronomers tell us that they really do not 
come out at all—they are there all the time. 
The stars cannot be seen in the daytime be- 
cause the sky is too bright. It is only when 
the sun sets and the sky is dark that they 
are visible. And so it seems, just as the sun, 
you, our parents and teachers, have sub- 
dued your brilliant lights to allow us to 
glow on this commencement night. 

Astronomers also tell us there are billions 
of stars in the sky, and yet there are no two 
exactly alike. Although we, the class of 1960, 
in our caps and gowns appear to be alike, 
we are, so to speak, like the stars, individual 
and different. We know the stars are in 
unchangeable order, so much so, that travel- 
ers look to them to find their way. 

We, however, are unlike the stars because 
of our free wills. We are in a position to 
cooperate with the Creator in working out 
our own destinies. 

Here we are, each with individual talents. 
How shall we accept them? bury them? deny 
them? or use them? 

It is rather exciting, I think, to realize that 
each of us has a distinctive ability that no 
person before us, with us or after us, can 
display. With this knowledge, it is our obli- 
gation, our duty, to develop our God-given 
talents to the fullest. If we fail, much will 
be lost to man and to the world. 

“You are the light of the world. Let your 
light shine before all men.” As you know, 
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these words, from the Sermon on the Mount, 
were spoken to all generations, 2,000 years 
ago, and it applies to you and to me, tonight. 

It is only on occasions such as this that we 
realize our importance as individuals, as 
builders of eternity—whatever our work may 
be. 

We may not be another Joan of Arc, who 
saved France at the age of 16, or another 
Mozart who made concert tours as a boy, 
or indeed, another George Washington, or 
Abraham Lincoln. No, our purpose for ex- 
istence may not be something as dramatic 
and noteworthy as that of these people: But 
we all have to make our contribution to man- 
kind, no matter how small and unimportant 
it may seem to us. The poet expresses it 
this way: 


“There is some place for you to fill 
Some work for you to do 
That no one can or ever will 
Do quite as well as you,” 


When do we start? It seems to me, it is 
a daily task to do what we can with what we 
have, where we are today. Newman says 
it in a way easy to remember—“If a man 
waited until he could do something so well 
that no one would find fault with it, noth- 
ing would ever be accomplished.” We have 
an excellent example today in Thomas Dooley, 
& young Navy doctor who went to Laos dur- 
ing the war. He saw great suffering there, 
and his future work in life unfolded before 
him. He felt that something should be done 
and he wanted to doit. Should he wait un- 
til he was rich and famous, enjoy the good 
things in life first? No. He started that day 
and stayed to establish a hospital and take 
care of the sick and meedy. He found his 
purpose in life and he has truly been called 
the splendid American. 

Let us keep the Dr. Dooley type in mind 
and remember that each of us is unique, 
with a special mission to perform that no 
oné else can do quite as well as we. Let us 
develop, cultivate and use our talents to 
make our lives worthwhile to ourselves and 
to others. In this setting, on this com- 
mencement night, let us meditate for a mo- 
ment on these words of a French philoso- 
pher: 

“T shall pass through this world but once. 
If, therefore, there be any good thing I can 
do, or any talent I can use, let me do it now; 
let me not defer nor neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.” 





Resolution of New Jersey State Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police Commending 
Cooperation by Federal Bureau of In- 


vestigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has long performed outstanding 
service to America on a local as well as 
on a national level, particularly con- 
cerning the important matter of police 
training. The New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police adopted, at its 
convention in Spring Lake, N.J., in June, 
a resolution commending the excellent 
cooperation the New Jersey police have 
received from the FSI, its Director, J. 
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Edgar Hoover, its various divisions and 
special agent in charge in New Jersey, 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the members of the New Jersey 
State Association of. Chiefs of Police and 
their respective departments have continued 
to receive excellent cooperation and assist- 
ancé from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, its Director, J. Edgar Hoover, and its 
various divisions; and 

Whereas Director Hoover and special agent 
in charge in New Jersey, William W. Burke 
have diligently supported the aims, objec- 
tives, and ideals of this association and as- 
sisted tremendously in police training in 
New Jersey: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, in convention 
assembled at Spring Lake, N.J., June 27, 28, 
and 29, 1960, extend its greetings and best 
wishes to Director Hoover and express its 
continued apprecia and thanks for the 
splendid cooperation and assistance received 
and its confidence and trust in Director 
Hoover and his associates in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
to Director J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C., 
and to Special Agent in Charge William W. 
Burke, as well as to Gov. Robert B. Meyner 
and the U.S. Senators and Congressmen of 
New Jersey.’ 

Chief Cuas; H. McCoy, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 
Sprinc Lake, N.J., June 29, 1960. 





Bringing Foreign Market to United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the great challenges facing American 
business today is finding new markets, 
especially overseas: Of course, there 
have been many experiments of various 
ways to attract new foreign markets. 

One of our country’s leading manu- 
facturers, A. O. Smith Corp., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has now opened the door 
to greater advances in foreign market- 
ing. Under the sponsorship of A. O. 
Smith—a going concern of over 8,000 
Wisconsin employees—68 German farm- 
ers recently came to Wisconsin and were 
entertained and instructed on the merits 
of labor-saving crop storage units called 
Harvestores. 

The Germans paid for their own 
transportation, food and lodging, while 
A. O. Smith furnished side trips and a 
banquet. The result: A reported sale 
of 15 Harvestores. This month a simi- 
lar trip is being planned for a group 
of Italian farmers. 

Reflecting the kind of business initia- 
tive which has made our country great— 
and will contribute to our general pros- 
perity and better international under- 
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Community—mostly 
Germany, Italy, and Great Britain. 
Smith says the farmers could have toured 


jack industries, date back to 1949 but were 
only a minor factor in Smith's diversified 
operations until 1956. In that ee Smith 
perfected an automatic unloading mecha- 

nism that won farmer approval. Smith now 
says it has nearly 7,000 units in place on 
American farms, ri in price from 
$10,000 to $13,000. The pushbutton feeding 
device, plus improved nutritive value of the 
feed and reduced spoilage, are Harvestores’ 
principal selling points. 

Germans’ tour: The laborsaving feature 
most pleased the Germans, who say their 
land is expensive, labor is scarce, and more 
mechanization is needed. To show its vis- 
itors the wonders of the Harvestore, Smith 
set up a week-long tour beginning with a 
visit to Kankakee, Ill., home of the company's 
Permagilas products group which makes 
Harvestores and other glasslined products. 

The hardy Germans, who flew over in a 
DC-4 and traveled in the United States by 
bus, also toured stockyards, packing plants, 
agricultural schools, and farm equipment 
plants. But most of all, they clambered over 
farms and learned about Harvestores. In all, 
they trundied through some 200 miles of the 
country’s richest farmland tn Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, @ major area 
where people of German descent live. 

Windup: The tour wound up with a 24- 
hour blowout at Elkhorn, Wis., a typical farm 
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community of 3,600 tucked away in the 
southeastern corner of the State. Eikhorn 
laid out the Willkommen mat and the vis- 
itors drank Milwaukee beer, consumed 320 
pounds of barbecued beef, and watched a 
show. 

Local farmers then took two of the Ger- 
mans to each of their farms. There they 
watched the Americans do their chores, en- 


: 


: The Germans, who paid their own 
way, spent about $450 each for transporta- 
tion, food, and lodging. Smith picked up the 
tab for the buses on the tour of Harvestore 
farms, for the Elkhorn doings, and for the 
banquet the previous night at which it made 
its only hard sell of the tour. Its bill: $1,800. 


July 31 to over $1 million next year. 





Resolution by Polish American Congress, 
Central and Northern New York State 
District, Reaffirming Dedication to 
Faith in America and Her Future, and 
Eventual Independence of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
commend to the attention of the Senate 
an important resolution recently adopted 
by delegates to a regional meeting of the 
Polish American Congress, central and 
nothern New York State district. At this 
conference, which was held in June in 
Utica, N.Y., members of the congress 
voiced their faith in America and her 
future, and their dedication to the heri- 
tage and the eventual independence of 
noble Poland. 

In order that the meaningful senti- 
ments expressed by these members of 
this fine organization may receive the 
wide readership they deserve, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CoON- 
GRESS, CENTRAL AND NORTHERN New YorE 
Sratre Disrricr, Schenecrapy, N.Y. 

The delegates to the Polish American Con- 
gress, central and northern New York State 
district, in their regional meeting assembled 
at the Polish American Community Club, 
Columbia Street, in the city of Utica, on 
Sunday, June 26, i960, have unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“With faith in our belief that God created 
man to his own image and breathed into 
him the breath of divine life, we stand vigi- 
lant in the defense of our United States of 





which root and stem and sprung to life and 
continue to grow from that faith and belief. 
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“On this occasion we greet all our fellow 
Americans and we wholeheartedly support 
our Government in its efforts to seek a just 
and lasting peace and we have full faith in 
our sincere and courageous leader, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 


“We urge our Government to stand ready 


. and always prepared to defend our country. 


“We hereby express our gratitude and sin- 

cere thanks to our spiritual leader, our chap- 
lain, the Reverend Ladislaus Guziolek, who 
for so many years devotedly has contributed 
to much to our organization by his advice, 
counsel and active participation. 
_ “We note with much satisfaction, for their 
valued, faithful and untiring service, the 
raising to the dignity of Prothenetary Apos- 
tolic, the Right Reverend Monsignor Casimir 
8S. Piejda; to the dignity of domestic prel- 
ates, the Right Reverend Monsignor Bernard 
A. Janczewski and the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John A. Kociela; and we note the 25- 
year anniversary of fruitful service ren- 
dered to God as a priest by the Reverend Ed- 
mund Stankiewicz, pastor of St. Stanislaus 
Parish. To all these right reverend and rev- 
erend fathers we send greetings and we offer 
our wholehearted congratulations and best 
wishes: Szczesc Jem Bozé. 

“We call upon all our fellow citizens to 
support the Polish American Congress, the 
Alliance College, the Catholic League, the 
Kosciusko Foundation, the Orchard Lake 
Seminary, the Paderewski Foundation, the 
Polish Immigration Committee, the Pulaski 
Foundation, and all the other noteworthy 
charitable and humanitarian organizations. 

“We call upon all Americans to act, ini- 
tiate, and organize committees for the pur- 
pose of drawing up programs to appropriately 
observe: 

“1. The 1,000-year anniversary of the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by the Polish Na- 
tion, noting its myriad contributions to Eu- 
rope, Christianity civilization, and the 
world. 

“2. The 100-year anniversary of the birth 
of Ignacy Jan Paderewski, champion of free- 
dom and world-renowned maestro of the 
piano and musical composer. 

“3. The Refugee Year in which the Nations 
of the world have and are participating and 
which is so proclaimed by our President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
whereby help and aid is given to the refugees 
cast and strewn all over the world and par- 
ticularly those of Polish descent who are call- 
ing for our aid and help and on whose behalf 
our great leader, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Colonel Felix F. Burant, through our 
Polish Immigration Committee, is appealing 
to us. 

“4. In memory of one of the greatest fight- 
ers for freedom, that brave American Revolu- 
tionary War hero, a contemporary and col- 
league of our Founding Fathers and of 
George Washington, Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

“We call upon our brethren, the Americans 
of Polish descent, not to forget, but to dignify 
them by appropriate testimonial ceremonies 
for their well deserved contributions made to 
their Polonais, those elder statesmen, the 
pioneers and builders, the Seniors of our 
Polonais who have spent a lifetime in build- 
ing those communities which include 
churches, schools and community homes 
wherein the best of Polish culture is ex- 
pressed to add to the beauty of the American 
landscape; whereby they will be made to 
feel that their life’s work for the commun- 
ity is appreciated. 

“And at this time we hail Konstanty Sar- 
nowski, one of the senior builders of the 
Schenectady community. 

“We urge our Governor, the Honorable 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, and the honorable 
mayors in our district to proclaim Paderew- 
ski Day to be observed on November 7, 1960, 
in honor of the 100-year anniversary of the 
birth of that champion of freedom and to 
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proclaim Gen. Casimir Pulaski Day on Octo- 
ber 11, 1960, to commemorate that great 
patriot’s memory. 

“We send brotherly greetings to the people 
of Poland in their continuing fight for free- 
dom and democracy and we assure them of 
our continued support in their efforts and 
in their struggle. 

“We bow our heads in reverence to His 
Eminence, Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, the 
Primate of Poland, and we assure him of our 
support in his cause. 

“And together, as we ascend to the various 
summits confronting our national and inter- 
national life may the blessing of the Lord be 
upon us. 

“The Polish American Congress, Central 
and Northern New York State Dis- 
trict: Rev. Ladislaus Guziolak, Chap- 
lain; Mr. Stephen Obremski, President; 
Dr. W. Kotwas, Vice President; Mrs. 

Vice President; 


; Mr. Stanley Zabek, Financial 
Secretary; Mrs. Violet Michalska, Sec- 
retary; Mr. Robert J. Pietruszka, As- 
sistant to the President; Mr. Anthony 
Sawicki, Sergeant at Arms; Mr. Joseph 
Dylong, Treasurer.” 





Needed: New Study To Expand Trade and 
Commerce Through St. Lawrence Sea- 
way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 9, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—completed in 1959— 
offers new, untested opportunity for ex- 
panded trade and commerce, The chal- 
lenge now is to take full advantage of 
the great potential. 

As a sponsor of the original seaway 
law, Public Law 358, of the 83d Con- 
gress, I am particularly concerned with 
assuring that (a) the seaway fulfills its 
full potential in terms of market oppor- 
tunity for Wisconsin, and the great agri- 
cultural-industrial complex of the upper 
Midwest; and (b) that it pays off the 
costs of operation and construction—a 
$140 million investment by the American 
people. 

A comprehensive review, and exploita- 
tion of, the potential is absolutely essen- 
tial—if the seaway is to fulfill these ob- 
jectives. 

Recently, I contacted the Secretary of 
Commerce to urge that a comprehensive 
study be undertaken by the Department 
of Commerce aiming toward improving 
and expanding trade and commerce 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
my letter to Secretary Mueller urging 
such a study printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am writing to 
respectfully urge that a comprehensive study 
be undertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce, aimed toward improving and expand- 
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ing trade and commerce through the St, 
Lawrence Seaway. 

As you well appreciate, the seaway, 
completed in 1959, offers new commercial 
opportunities for the -industrial 
complex of the upper Midwest—the greatest 
in the world and the whole Nation. 

The challenge, now, is to take full advan- 
tage of these new opportunities. 

We recognize, of course, that the search 
for markets, rerouting of trade, changing of 
trade patterns—these, and other complex 
innovations—cannot be done overnight. 

However, I believe that a comprehensive 
study—covering the whole scope of possi- 
bilities for expanding trade, commerce, and 
tourist. traffic, through the seaway, would 
help tremendously in benefiting the econ- 
omy, providing mew opportunities for the 
farms and factories of America to transport 
their products to new markets; strengthen 
and improve trade relations with other coun- 
tries; assure that tolls from the operation of 
the seaway—as provided by law—will sup- 
port the costs of operation, as well as pay off 
the debt of construction. 

Naturally, you are in the best position to 
determine the scope of such a study. In my 
humble opinion, however, I believe that any 
such survey should cover such fields as: A 
review of potential markets for U.S.-pro- 
duced products, transportable through the 
seaway; providing information on the seaway 
to foreign and domestic shippers; encourag- 
ing a greater flow of tourists, to, and through, 
the seaway; explore for new ways and means 
to increase interest in utilizing the seaway 
by shippers and producers, as well as con- 
sumers abroad and elsewhere in the United 
States. 

As we recall, the Grace Line recently re- 
ceived permission from the Maritime Board 
to withdraw its vessels from the Great Lakes- 
Caribbean service route. Generally, I be- 
lieve this marks a setback for seaway traffic— 
at a time when it should be expanding in an 
uninterrupted way. 

In carrying out such a study, it would ap- 
pear that the services of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, itself, as 
well as your own Department—could make 
invaluable contributions to providing data 
and information—and perhaps new trade 
policy recommendations—to assure maxi- 
mum utilization of the potential of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, that you will 
find it possible to initiate such a study in 
the near future. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





Dr. Ephraim McDowell—Pioneer Surgeon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES , 


Tuesday, August 9,1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
during the recent recess of the Congress, 
I had the great good fortune to hear de- 
livered in my hometown of Lexington, 
Va., before the Rockbridge Historical 
Society, a remarkable address by Mrs. 
Gordon Graham Heiner on Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell. 

Born and reared in Rockbridge 
County, Va., Dr. McDowell is justly 
known as the father of abdominal sur- 
gery. The operation on which his claim 
to fame is based was performed in Ken- 
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tucky, where he had moved for the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, and he now 
Kentucky 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress oF Mrs. GorpoN GraHamM HEINER TO 
THe Rocxsprmce Historica, Soclery oN 
Juty 25, 1960, at Lexmncton, Va., DURING 
Eprnramm McDowELL-Jane Topp CrawFrorp 
WEEK 
Members of the Rockbridge Historical So- 

ciety, honored guests, tonight we have come 

together to remember a great surgeon and a 

brave patient who were born in this county— 

one 10 miles, and the other only 3 miles from 
where we are tonight. 

We must go back 150 years and 6 months 
to see them as they approached the time of 
an operation full of pain and unknown 
danger, an operation whose influence would 
save the lives of thousands of patients be- 
tween that time and this. 

We must go back to an icy forest trail that 
led from Greenwood, Ky., to Danville, to see 
an exhausted. woman clinging to a horse, 
supporting on its pommel a dreadful burden, 
as big as a child, that is a part of ther body. 

The way is 60 miles long, in the fearful 
December cold, but she presses on, attended 


' as well as possible under those conditions by 


her anxious husband and a colored woman 
servant. It is a long way, yet short and 
terrifying, because she knows that each step 
her horse takes may be carrying her nearer 
to a miserable death from a surgeon’s knife. 

The determined woman who rides through 
“trackless wastes” is Mrs. Thomas Crawford, 
bern Jane Todd, 3 miles from Lexington on 
route 60, and the doctor who waits to “ex- 
periment” on her, in spite of the warnings 
of all his colleagues, is Dr. Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell, also born in Rockbridge County, 10 
miles from Lexington on Route 11. 

In a few more days, as church bells ring 
out to greet the birth of Christ, Mrs. Craw- 
ford will lie down of her own choice, without 
the relief of anesthesia, with only her faith 
in God and her trust in a country doctor to 
soothe her pain, and allow Dr. McDowell to 
cut away the 2214-pound tumor that bulges 
before her, in what has been called the first 
successful abdominal operation to be re- 
corded anywhere in the world. 

“Jennie” Todd was 8 years old on Novem- 
ber 11, 1771, when another of Samuel Mc- 
Dowell's 11 children was borne by his wife, 
Nancy McClung McDowell. The couple had 
been married 17 years, almost as many as the 
age of each had been when they had made 
their vows to each other. 

The winter wold pressed in on the ochre- 
stained logs of the red house, and in the 
distance, wolves howled in the night, but the 
Indian dangers that had caused a 24-year- 
old colonel In the British Colonial Army 
named George Washington to have special 
fortifications built in Augusta County had 


subsided, and the Revolutionary War was. 


still only a threat. 

When Benjamin Borden had offered John 
McDowell a thousand acres of land of his 
own selection if he would survey and settle 
in the Borden Grant, John hati selected a 
site 10 miles from Lexington near what is 
now Fairfield, and built his large log house 
immediately behind the site of the present 
stately mansion. 

He skinned the logs, afterward staining 
them with red ochre paint which he made 
from powdered material found on a bank of 
his land, This caused the cabin to be Tailed 
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sorbing lessons in anatomy. 
He may have absorbed other lessons in 
cleanliness too, in this age before germs and 
were known. Nancy 


patients of surgeons who tried to emulate 
him often died of peritoneal infection. 
In the meantime, Jane Todd was grow- 
ing up only 13 miles away. 
She was the second of six daughters and 
two sons, and according to the late Dr. E. 


ciety visited the spot 8 miles from Lexing: 
ton on Route 60 some years ago. 
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“Jennie” was described many years later, 
by Mary Young Ridenaugh, Ephraim’s 
granddaughter, as having a _— form, 
above medium height, with eyes of “that 
full gray kind which indicate 
Her features were too prominent and large 
to be handsome, with firmly set, curling lips, 
but clusters of waving brown hair softened 
her forehead, and her face expressed char- 
acter, determination of spirit, and large 
patience. 

With her older sister, Lydia, and the 

ones, Polly, Ella (or Alice), Sarah 
and Hannah, and the sons, John and Samuel, 
Jane must have gone to hear the long ser- 
mons at old New Monmouth Church, only 
a short distance from her. house, which 
sometimes lasted intermittently for 2 or 3 
days to the delight of the religion-hungry 
settlers, when a traveling minister was avail- 
able to the Presbyterian congregation. 

One can imagine her keeping her gray 
eyes upon her squirming charges in the pew 
beside her with the dignity and confidence 
of the older sister. 

This church was without a regular pastor 
until 1776, when the Reverend William 
Graham, of Princeton College, who was head 
of Liberty Hall Academy, became its pastor. 
The Reverend Mr. Graham also preached at 
Timber Ridge Church, where the McDowells 
must have worshiped, but there is no rec- 
ord of a meeting between Ephraim and 
Jennie Todd. 

After the Revolution, in 1782, Samuel Mc- 
Dowell was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to settle land claims in the district 
of Kentucky, which was then still part of 
Virginia. In 1783, he took his family; in- 
cluding Ephraim, who was about 12 years 
old, over the wilderness road, first to Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., and later to Danville, when 
the district court, of which he became a 
Judge, moved there. 

The red house and its lands were sold to 
the Trevy family, who built the present man- 
sion in front of the cabin, which was first 
used as a tenant house, moved, and finally 
torn down. For over a hundred years, the 
property has belonged to the Alexanders. 

On January 9, 1794, Jennie or Jane Todd 
was married to Thomas Crawford, whose 
family had lived in Rockbridge County at the 
junction of Buffalo and Broadneck Creeks. 
The Reverend Sam Houston conducted the 
ceremony. According to August Schachner, 
Samuel Todd, Jane’s father, had been sheriff 
of Botetourt County in 1791 and 1792. 

In 1805, Jane and her husband followed 
the McDowells, emigrating to Green County, 
Ky., moving with Jane’s sister, Rachel, and 
her husband, Thomas Mitchell. 

Because of Indian dangers and other diffi- 
culties in this dark and bloody ground, im- 
migrants usually moved in groups. The 
Crawfords located on the Blue Spring branch 
of the waters of Caney Fork, 9 miles south- 
east of Greensburg, and about 60 miles from 
the McDowells in Danville. 

But even before Jane’s marriage, Ephraim 
McDowell had returned to the Shenandoah 
Valley to study medicine. 

Dr. Alexander Humphreys, a graduate of 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, then 
the most famous medical institution in the 
world, was a prominent physician in Staun- 
ton, and in addition, was one of the first 
trustees of Staunton Academy, a high school 
for boys. 

Ephraim studied in Dr, Humphreys’ 
“shop” for 2 or 3 years. There he could be 
watched and counseled by his oldest sister, 
Magdalene, and her husband, Andrew Reid, 
of Lexington, and his life must have been 
closely associated with Mulberry Hill, where 
stands the beautiful old house erected by his 


we ta - 
Ephraim was in Staunton, Dr, 
mantater life had been darkened by the 
oan disappearance of an English 
friend ‘drinking companion named Wil- 
liam Richardson Watson, and the discovery 
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of a bag of bones in a cave, above the pres- 
ent railway station. 

Two of Humphreys’ students testified that 
the bones were those of a Negro, which they 
had dissected after having taken him from 
his grave in order to learn an insight into 
their business. They had then sewn him 
in a “crokass” bag, and placed his bones in 
the cave. In spite of their testimony, Hum- 
phreys was tried for murder. 

Although he was acquitted, slander suits 
and countersuits continued for years, until 
Ephraim McDowell earned his teacher’s 
gratitude by pointing out that the hair 
which remained on the skull was undoubt- 
edly that of a Negro. Although this some- 
what restored Dr. Humphreys’ prestige, he 
moved to Kentucky a few years after 
Ephraim left his “shop.” 

When his father decided to allow 
Ephraim to go to the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, to continue his medical 
studies, Samuel was a judge in Kentucky, so 
far removed from Virginia that he left the 
whole management of the credits Ephraim 
would take with him in the hands of his 
son-in-law, Andrew Reid. 

“You and him must do as you find it 
best,” he wrote, “and I hope he will act 
prudently. If you have any doubt of his 
economy or prudence, pray let me know, for 


I would not be for his going to Scotland, if © 


he was of an imprudent behavior in any re- 
spect whatever.” 

Chemistry, anatomy, and surgery were 
studied by Ephriam in Edinburgh after his 
arrival there in 1793. Part of the time he 
was fortunate in being-under Dr. John Bell, 
a@ brilliant teacher, who Schachner says, 
“Doubtless, forcibly depicted the hopeless 
status of ovarian tumors as it then existed, 
and the possibility in the future of a relief 
through surgery.” 

Walking trips through Scotland, a foot 
race when he was chosen by his friends to 
compete with a boastful Irishman, in which 
McDowell first allowed himself to be beaten 
for 10 guineas, then won a longer race for a 
hundred, showed that his trip abroad was 
not all work. But in 1795, probably because 
of lack of funds, he turned homeward with- 
out a degree, to take up practice in and 
around Danville, Ky., as “Dr. McDowell,” and 
to become “the first surgeon west of the 
Alleghanies.” 

His lack of a calfskin did not make him 
less careful. Until the end of his life he 
kept up his study of anatomy, and all his 
cases were prepared for surgery through pre- 

treatment. He rehearsed his op- 
erations, rigorously drilled his assistants, and 
although there is no mention of any particu- 
lar effort at cleanliness in that day before 
germs were recognized, his successes tell 
their own story. 

In spite of some criticism, he often sched- 
uled his operations on Sunday, some said so 
his patients could have the benefit of prayers 
of the church, and others because it was a 
quiet and restful day. 

He was literally a doctor on horseback, be- 
cause his practice took him through wild 
forests, where there was still danger from 
Indians and wild beasts. 

Fourteen years after the start of his prac- 
tice, on December 13, 1809, Dr. McDowell 
rode 60 miles on horseback to Motley Glen, 
near Greensburg, where he had been called 
to see Mrs. Thomas Crawford. Two physi- 
cians had requested his aid in delivering her, 
as she was thought to be pregnant. Her 
symptoms were similar to those of labor 
pains without relief. 

Upon examining her, Dr. McDowell found 
her abdomen distended by a tumor of enor- 
mous size. 

For a century, there had been discussion 
of the hopeless nature of this condition, In 
& paper published 7 years after the operation 
in the Eclectic Repertory and Analytical Re- 
view, Dr. McDowell said: 
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“My patient was a woman of small stature; 
her abdomen had become so pendulous as to 
reach almost to her knees. Having never 
seen so large a substance extracted, nor 
heard of an attempt or success attending 
any operation such as this required, I gave 
to the unhappy woman information of her 
dangerous situation. 

“She appeared willing to undergo an ex- 
periment which I promised to perform if 
she would come to Danville (the town where 
I live), a distance of 60 miles from her place 
of residence. This appeared almost imprac- 
ticable by any, even the most favorable con- 
veyance, though she performed the journey 
in a few days, on horseback.” 

It was almost Christmas when Mrs. Craw- 
ford said goodby to her five children, was 
helped on the sidesaddle of a horse (Ken- 
tucky legend says it was a mule), and started 
her slow, perilous journey toward life or 
death. 

There is no record of the number of days 
the awful journey in the depth of winter 
took, but it was necessary for her to rest 
the tumor (which was weighed after the 
operation, and found to be 2244 pounds), on 
the horn of her side saddle. A weak or 
timorous woman could not have undergone 
the trip. 

Upon reaching Danville, she ignored the 
ominous chorus of voice, including the doc- 
tor’s own assistant, which warned her of 


' death. On Christmas morning she allowed 


herself to be strapped to the table, and grit- 
ting her teeth, and repeating psalms from 
the Bible, submitted to the knife. 

Dr. McDowell “perspired profusely during 
his operations from intensity of his concen- 
tration,” and the first part of this one took 
25 minutes. Then she was stitched to- 
gether, with strips of adhesive plaster ap- 
plied between the stitches, and put to bed, 
still alive after the ordeal. 


Dr. McDowell described it thus: 


“My nephew, Dr. James McDowell, whom 
I had brought up, had graduated a few 
months before this time in Philadelphia, and 
had commenced business as my partner. 
Being in delicate health at the time, it was 
my intention to remove to the country in 
the spring, or so soon as I could establish my 
nephew in business. 

“From the time of Mrs, Crawford’s arrival, 
he had made frequent attempts to dissuade 
me from operating; but finding my deter- 
mination fixed, he agreed to be present, but 
not until the morning I operated, and as my 
partner, to assist, for should the patient die, 
the responsibility was all my own; should 
the patient live, it would assist him in his 
outset in business. 

“The day having arrived, and the patient 
being on the table, I marked with a pen the 
course of the incision to be made, desiring 
him to make the external opening, which in 
part, he did. I then took the knife and 
completed the operation, as stated in the 
Medical Repertory. Although the termina- 
tion of this case was most flattering, yet I 
was more ready to attribute it to accident 
than to any skill or judgment of my own; 
but it emboldened me to undertake similar 
cases; and not until I had operated three 
times—all of which were successful—did I 
publish anything on the subject. I then 
thought it due to my own reputation, and 
to suffering humanity, to throw all the light 
which I possessed upon diseased ovaria.” 

There are many stories of disturbances in 
Danville that Christmas Day. One is that a 
mob threatened Dr. McDowell’s life if he 
operated, and was only stopped by a sheriff, 
who persuaded the men to wait for the out~ 
come of the operation. Another is that the 
husband of Mrs. Crawford pointed a loaded 
gun at the doctor during the operation, 
promising to kill him if she died. There are 
no records of either, but it is known that a 
preacher denounced the operation in his 
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pulpit that morning, and that many in the 
town had angry words to say against it. 

Danville knew about the operation, and 
knew that only 5 days after it, Dr. Mc- 
Dowell had discovered Mrs. Crawford up 
and making her bed. But when the news 
finally reached the outside world, it was 
considered a fairy tale. 

Scornful attacks even ridiculed the “back~ 
woods doctor’s” report that the tumor rested 
on the horn of the saddle during Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s trip to Danville, on the ground that 
the horn of the saddle is on the right side, 
and the tumor was on the left. 

Apparently Dr. McDowell did not realize 
the tremendous importance of his achieve- 
ment, not only to women with ovarian 
troubles, but to all those who needed ab- 
dominal surgery. 

His first brief report, after 7 years and 
success in three ovariotomies, was made 
after repeated urgings of his friends. Two 
years later, when the storm of criticism and 
doubt continued, he published a further 
report in the Eclectic Repertory. But it 
was hard for the great medical schools and 
doctors of England and other countries to 
believe the truth, and jealous claims were 
made that others than this backwoods doc- 
tor should have the credit. 

Even Dr. Robert Houston, of Scotland, who 
tried to probe a woman’s tumor in 1701, and 
being unable to pull out the glutinous sub- 
stance, took a strong fir splinter and 
thrust it Into the wound, and turning it 
around, was able to catch and draw a large 
amount of a substance was quoted as hav- 
ing preceded McDowell's operation. 

Twenty-five days after the operation, Mrs. 
Crawford was strdng enough to take the 
long road home in the saddle. She and her 
family moved to Indiana a year later, some 
say because of her husband's disapproval 
of slavery, and she lived there in excellent 
health almost until her death, 33 years 
later. 

As for her doctor, he continued to operate 
successfully during his entire life, once upon 
James Polk, when he was a sick boy of 17, 
to remove a bladder stone. Polk’s health 
thereafter was excellent, and he became a 
President of the United States. 

Even in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, abdominal surgery without modern 
antiseptics was associated in most minds 
with blood and death. The “Life of Pas- 
teur” speaks of the situation in France, 
which was farther behind in this operation 
than some other European countries as late 
as 1863. 

Since the infected air of the hospitals 
was blamed for the imvariably fatal results 
of the operation, The Assistance Publique 
hired an isolated house in a salubrious spot 
near Paris. Ten women in succession were 
sent to that house. The neighbors watched 
the 10 entering, and a short time later, 
watched their 10 coffins being carried away. 

The sudden death of Dr. McDowell is a 
mystery that has never been solved. Vigor- 
ous and free from illness at 59 years of age, 
he suddenly became acutely ill with abdom- 
inal pain and nausea, and died on June 20 
or 25, 1830, after 2 weeks of “inflammatory 
fever of the stomach.” He became ill one 
evening, according to his granddaughter, 
after eating quantities of fresh strawberries 
from the vine, and was convinced that he 
may have eaten a poisonous insect or poilson- 
ous insect eggs. The doctors who attended 
him did not agree with this diagnosis. It 
may have been that this man, who saved 
so many with his knife, died from appendi- 
citis, for lack of a knife in a brother sur- 
geon’s hand, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrrLz 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- - 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7144 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro~ 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4 Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 





shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 


ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 
8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 


upon the final adjournment of each session . 


of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 


substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print hae been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 

per or magazine an (3) ee 


11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressronaL RrecorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in nee from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply #0 excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles ted in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of 
bate or to communications from State 
latures, addresses or articles by the Presiden 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
&s a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
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suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address of Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Boy Scout Executive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF ‘TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is heartwarming to know in the 
dynamic age in which we live that the 
ranks of adults are swelling with those 
who are dedicated to the Natien’s youth, 
dedicated to the philosophy that youth 
replaces age and, therefore, youth must 
“be prepared” to assume its role as the 
future builder of tomorrow. 

The Englishman, Lord Robert Baden- 
Powell, in 1908 envisioned that the will of 
God is to make a world of peace and hap- 
piness and that a way to creating that 
world is through the training of youth. 
He founded the Boy Scout movement in 
that year. 

‘Two years later, an American named 
William B. Boyce founded the Boy Scouts 
of America. Today, there are more than 
4 million Scouts in this country alone, 
and the number has increased each and 
every year since 1910. 

As part of a program to commem- 
orate the 50th anniversary of Scouting 
in this country, the chief Scout executive 
of that organization, Arthur A. Schuck, 
made one of the main addresses while 
they met in the Nation’s Capital. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
complete text of Mr. Schuck’s remarks 
of June 3, 1960, printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

AppREsS oF Dr. ArTHUR A. icinistii CHIEF 
Scout Executive, Boy Scours or AMERICA, 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Fifty years of scouting. Sometimes 50 
years seems long, but when you think of the 
history of man, when you think of the con- 
tributions made by each generation to civili- 
zation’s progress, when you think of the 
long trail of mankind ever reaching upward 
and onward, and seeking the day when he 
would have peace and happiness, then 50 
years is a short time. And yet we are told 
that more progress has been made in the 
world in the last 50 years than in the 5,000 
previous years. 

It has been an important 50 years. How 
fortunate we are to have lived in this par- 
ticular 50-year period. What physical and 
material progress we have seen. I have seen 
us go from the horse and buggy to the jet 
era. I have seen towns with local dirt roads 
that become four to six lane transcontinental 
highways. It was not long ago that I was 
out in a really rural part of Texas and here, 
about 30 miles outside of town, was a ranch 
and on the ranch gate, on one side it said, 
“The Bar XHX” or whatever it was ranch, 
and on the other side it said, “Telephone No. 
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such and such.” On the ranch house roof 
was a high arial. Just down through 
the ranch road came a high-powered Cadil- 
lac car, and at the rate this man was going, 
he certainly would do the 30 miles from there 
to town in much less than an hour, probably 
a half of an hour. And I could not help but 
think of how life in America changed during 
my lifetime, that here in this ranch, in my 
lifetime, that which had been isolated now 
was part of a world neighborhood, through 
rapid transportation, telephone, and radio, 

During my lifetime and that of many of 
you, transportation has been speeded from 5 
days to cross America on a crack train to 514 
hours by jet plane. We have seen the transi- 
tion from a rural America to an urban Amere 
ica, from an America where only 30 percent, 
we were told at this meeting, of the people 
lived in large cities to now 70 percent living 
in our large cities. And conversely, we have 
seen another change, a chafhge from city to 
suburban living. 

These represent great changes in American 
living and it is during this 50 years that 
Scouting has to make related readjustments. 
We have seen our Nation develop from a pre- 
ponderance of small business enterprises to 
great corporations, from labor aggrandize- 
ment to dignity in labor, from backbreaking 
toil of a 50- to 60-hour week to machine op- 
eration and a 35-to 40-hour week. From 
manual to machine to electronic production, 
freeing man from the burden of toil and 
providing facilities for leisure. Providing fa- 
cilities and equipment for man’s leisure has 
become big business in America. We, in 
Scouting, have provided a constructive lei- 
sure time activity for man and boy in the 
interest of saving America. 

We developed from a restricted economy 
with a few rich and many very poor to an 
expanding economy based on a high pur- 
chasing power of the common man that is 
the envy of the world. The average citizen 
has luxuries previously available to the few, 
and these have been the fruits of our demo- 
cratic society. 

Our financing of Scouting has expanded, 
with our economy and from being financed 
by a relatively few, we have now established 
a hroad base of support, 


Progress in transportation has neighbor- 
hood concepts from those that were con- 
fined to a few miles radius to a world neigh- 
borhood. From taking 8 to 10 days to go to 
Europe it is now 8% hours. Thirty-three 
years ago the world was thrilled when Lind- 
bergh fiew to Paris in 33% hours and we said, 
“This is marvelous, 3,600 miles in 33% 
hours.” Only a couple of weeks ago we 
launched a missile that went 9,000 miles in 
52 minutes. With this world neighborhood 
realization America emerged from isolation- 
ism to twice save the freedom of the world, 
and now we are the world leader of the free 
nations, indeed, the hope of the free world. 

During the 50 years came radio providing 
communication within the neighborhood. I 
can remember when as a young man I called 
on Olive, her mother had a crystal set. When 
she put those earphones on, silence descended 
upon the household. No one dared speak, 
mother was listening to the radio. And it 
was bringing in voices from the air and it was 
marvelous. Today, a rocket space explorer 
is launched up to 83 million miles from the 
earth and it sends back radio messages, and 
when that instrument is no longer effective, 
a button is pushed on earth and a directed 
beam starts * more powerful transmitter 


‘ 


one out of every two boys in America. 

It has been my good fortune and pleasure 
to have been related to this movement for 
47 of its 50 years, first in a lay and then ina 


tionwide endorsement and support of all the 


great religious, civic, educational, 
labor interest of America is gratifying to me. 
The fact that the American people believe 


generously contributing $38 million, as they 
The 


000, including 306,000 women, give of their 
times to serve the boys of our Nation is grati- 
fying, and certainly relieves us of much doubt 
as to the country’s future. 


But my friends, the mental pictures that 
give me the greatest satisfaction are those 
that relate to the influence of this program 
in the lives of boys. 


Let me reminisce just for a moment. I 
was a Scoutmaster. I first organized a troop 
in an area where the boys of the more 
prosperous families lived. And then I won- 
dered whether this program would work 
among poor boys, and so I went down into 
the underprivileged area of the city where 
boys were really living in poverty and most 
parents paid little attention to them. We 
organized a troop. The boys would come to 
this troop with wornout shoes, with torn 
trousers, and jackets that were pinned to- 
gether with a safety pin in the winter, where 
mothers did not care enough to even sew a 
button on it. These looked like hopeless 
kids, and yet they were my troop. 

The boys did not have enough money to 
buy handbooks. .To instruct we had to use 
a blackboard. I recall one night on that 
blackboard I boxed the compass so they could 
learn it for their advancement, When I 
turned my back, which was a fatal thing to. 
do with that troop, and began to write on 
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the blackboard, a fight started. You had to 
at least pretend to be as rough and tough as 
any of the boys, and I turned around and I 
said, “If there is going to be any fighting 
around here, Iam going to doit.” When the 
meeting was over, one boy, Mickey, stayed 
and I said, “What do you want?” He said, 
“You said if there was any fighting to be 
done around here you are the guy to do it.” 
I said, “That is right.” He said, “All right, I 
am ready.” : 

So we went over to a corner closet where 
there was a set of boxing gloves and we put 
them on. We boxed all over the room. I 
finally gave him a push and set him down on 
@ sofa, and said, “You know, you are a sucker 
for a left, and I can hit you in the nose any 
time I want.” He said, “I bet you can’t.” 
I said, “Get up.” I feinted and hit him in 
the nose, and I said, “It isn’t important to 
me that I can hit you in the nose, but it 
ought to be important to you, and you 
should know how to block it.” And I taught 
him how to block. I went home that night 
patting myself on the shoulder and said, you 
are a great boys’ worker. Then the next week 
came and I was stupid enough to turn my 
back again, and somebody dropped a stink 
bomb. We were driven out of the room and 
after we assembled in another room, I lined 
them up. I said, “Now, boys, I don’t care 
about the stink bomb; but I want to know 
whether there is one boy in this unit that 
is yellow, and I want the boy that dropped 
that stink bomb to step out.” Who stepped 
out? Mickey. 

When the meeting was over, he hung 
around again and I said, “What do you want 
now, do you want to fight again?” He said, 
“Don't you want to talk to.me?” I said, 
“Not particularly. I’m your friend but 
you're not my friend. My friends don’t treat 
me this way.” And he said, “I’m sorry.” 
The next week—to shorten the story—I made 
him patrol leader. He was a born leader. 
He came to me at the close of the meeting 
and I said, “What is it now?” And he said, 
“I don’t know why you did it, but I’m going 
to be the damndest best patrol leader that 
there ever was.” And he was. 

Years went by and I went into Scouting 
professionally, and one day I received a letter 
from him. He had graduated from law 
school; he had qualified at the bar. He, in 
his letter, rehearsed this whole story, or I 
would have forgotten it. He said, “You 
had faith in me, you had confidence in me, 
you told me that if I lived the Scout oath and 
law and was willing to pay the price of hard 
work and concentrated effort I could achieve 
any worthy ambition. I believe you, and I 
have made good.” 

Some years later I was at a large meeting 
where they awarded Silver Beavers and was 
advised that one of the men to receive the 
award knew me. I did not recognize him. 
After the meeting that man came to me and 
asked, “Do you remember me?” I was ter- 
ribly. embarrassed, and had to say “No.” 
He said, “Why, I was in your troop.” When 
he mentioned the underprivileged district I 
identified him and said, “I remember you, 
and Till prove it to you. You were the 
only boy in that troop that ever had a uni- 
form, and all these years it has worried me 
as to where you got it.” 

He beamed, “You do remember me.” I 
said, “Never mind the emotions, I have wait- 
ed all these years, where did you get it?” 
He said, “Somebody gave it to me,” and that 
is what I expected. Then I said, “Tell me 
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company, I have a fine position. I have been 
for a number of years trying to pay back to 
Scouting what I got from Scouting, and to- 
night they gave me this award and now I 
guess I'll have to go. back and work some 
more.” 

Then I went to a YMCA annual meeting 
and was introduced. When the meeting was 
over a man came to me and with pride told 
me practically the same story. He came from 
the same troop, and he had made good in 
life as a vocational guidance counselor. 

What a thrilling thing it is to me, and one 
of the great dividends of my life, that from 
one poor troop that gave no promise, poor 

boys, three of them made good be- 
cause of the Scout oath and the Scout law. 

I wish I had time to go on and tell you 
some other incidents that have meant so 
much to me in life. 

What am I trying to do? It is my pur- 
pose this noon to try to lift your sights as 
to the great needs of our Nation and the 
world, and what must be Scouting’s contri- 
bution to the future. Great has been our 
Scouting progress in the last 50 years, and 
then related to it historically we can trace 
the contributions that preceeding genera- 
tion have made to civilization’s status as of 
this day. Today, through modern science 
and invention, we have achieved or are in the 
process of developing marvels of science and 
engineering that place us on the verge of a 
breakthrough to a world of peace, abundant 
living for all, happiness, and indeed the ex- 
istence that has been the hope of all pre- 
ceding generations of man. 

On the other hand, that same progress, 
science, invention, technology has placed 
within the hands of men the opportunity for 
extinction of civilization and our society. 
When we split the atom we released either 
utopia or we released hell, and men are go- 
ing to decide which. 

As each great era is closed in civilization’s 
progress, those who achieved great heights 
in the era became the pioneers in the new 
era. Note what I say. To date with all our 
progress we must realize that we are a primi- 
tive society in a new era that has just been 
born. And great is the challenge to mankind 
in this new era. We must recognize that 
previous concepts must be revised, previous 
world relations and attitudes must change, 
previous isolation of nations is dead, previ- 
ous natural defenses have vanished. The sea 
was our moat, the mountains our protective 
fortresses, but missiles have conquered dis- 
tance and previous defenses. 

Yes, modern science, transportation and 
communication facilities have taken a huge 
world, in my lifetime, and whittled it down 
to a small neighborhood, and to a vulnerable 
neighborhood. 

If this neighborhood is to endure the world 
cannot be half slave and half free. We live 
in a time when there are the greatest number 
of people in slavery in the history of the 
world, 76 million in satellite countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain alone. One or thé 
other of the two conflicting ideologies must 
triumph. 

This is our generation’s challenge as we 
enter a new era. As pioneers in a new era, 
we must recognize that the cold war is a 
war of survival. We must recognize that 
We are at the crossroads, that we are de- 
termining civilization’s future. The one 
road leads to freedom and the utopia of 
civilization and the other back down, retro- 
gressively, to slavery. A free world based on 
the dignity of man, or a slave world with 
man subjugated to the will of the state. 
Sovietism has declared its determination to 
conquer the world. Their interest in co- 
existence, you can be assured, is limited in 
time until they believe they have the power 
to conquer the world. 


Certainly, America must maintain the 
military might and strength as a deterrent 
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to attack, or even a belief that we can be 
conquered. This requires in us a strong 
will to be free, to sacrifice whatever may be 
necessary, to pay whatever taxes may be 
necessary, to do whatever may be necessary 
to maintain our strength. 

In our America we are in danger of plac- 
ing personal security above freedom. We 
must recognize, and train our youth to recog- 
nize, that true security only comes through 
freedom. We must place the protection of 
freedom even above the seeking of security, 
and this is essential. 

For long-range thinking and planning, we 
must realize that we must demonstrate to 
the people of the world that the fruits of 
a democratic society to the individual are 
greatly superior to the fruits of the state- 
dictated dominated society. In other words, 
our democratic society, if to be accepted, 
must be worthy of emulation. We must edu- 
cate people to recognize that promised Soviet 
security ends in slavery. Merely preaching 
democracy to starving people in less favored 
lands is not a solution. We must educate 
people to recognize that the world has been 
made a small neighborhood, and that our 
mission as the leader of the free world is to 
create and maintain conditions that will help 
all people to a more abundant life through- 
out the neighborhood. We must demon- 
strate in a manner that can be understood 
by the peoples of the world that the demo- 
cratic way is the way to human rights and 
freedom from fear of starvation, fear of per- 
secution, fear of economic slavery. 

Let us look at the human problems. 
There are today 2,790 million people in the 
world, and 1% billion of them have inade- 
quate food, clothing, and medical care, 
These people are stirring and they are seek- 
ing relief from want, and disease, and just 
the phrase “democracy” is not going to sat- 
isfy them. Which way shall the subjugated, 
underdeveloped, and uncommitted nations 
turn? Which way will they accept? The 
free way or communism, self-government, 
or promised benevolent dictatorship. What 
we demonstrate here in America will be a 
powerful influence. 

What must we do? We must convince all 
people of our sincere determination to help 
create a world in which all people will be 
free, free from fear, free from hunger, disease, 
free from persecution, and with guaranteed 
human rights. We must encourage a world 
economy that will conquer poverty. We 
must have a will to better use our surpluses. 

We must demonstrate to the world de- 
mocracy’s ability to solve fairly our problems 
of management and labor, not by govern- 
ment control, because that is the Socialist 
state, but by a united concept of what is 
right and reasonable and in the interest of 
our economic order, the ultimate good of 
our people, and our industrial growth. 

‘Then we must recognize that the world 
questions the results of our democracy with 
our record of juvenile crime and delinquency. 
We know that it stems largely from broken 
or unstable homes, that correction lies ba- 
sically in strengthening the home life of 
America, Here our Cub Scout program comes 
in and we must do more to get father, moth- 
er, and son living together, working together, 
playing together, stabilizing the American 
home. 

We must utilize our revelations of science, 
engineering, chemistry for the good of the 
world, realizing that peaceful living can be 
achieved by world cooperation and sharing 
our know-how as well as our other resources. 
Atomic and nuclear energy must be chan- 
neled into worldwide constructive use. Our 
progress must be the world’s progress or else 
there will be world chaos. 

We must create a deeply spiritual world. 
Our Nation must be motivated by a deep 
spiritual resolution; intolerance must be 
eliminated. We must demonstrate a service 
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to all mankind. We must, under God, ac- 
cept the injunction to be our brothers’s 
keeper. We cannot be strong unless we are 
spiritually dynamic, 

As I have given you this panorama of my 
ideas of the needs of the world, you may say 
it is a dream or it is a vision. I say it ts 
the only way to exist in a world neighbor- 
hood. But if I were asked for a brief, con- 
cise statement of what is needed to achieve 
these things of which I speak, I would say 
a nation of character with citizens dedicated 
to freedom, under God, for all people. My 
friends, therein lies Scouting’s challenge. 
We have had a glorious and successful 50 
years. The next decades are the most chal- 
lenging to our Nation. History of the great- 
est importance will be made; destiny will be 
determined. 

We are preparing our youth today for vital 
participation as adult citizens in the affairs 
of our Nation in an era approximately 25 
years from now. What do the experts pre- 
dict America will be like at that time, in 
those things that relate to our movement? 

The U.S. population will be 250 million 
with 6 million babies being born each year. 
We can look to a youthful Nation. It is be- 
lieved that over 100 million of our popula- 
tion will be under 20 years of age. There 
will be 25 million boys of the ages that we 
serve, and if we do no better than we do 
now, God forbid, if we only reach 1 out of 
every 4 as we are doing now, we would have 
a membership of 6,250,000 boys alone. 

Millions of people will work a 4-day week 
25 years from now, 6 or 7 hours a day, and 
this leisure will be constructive er destruc- 
tive. It will make or break America. We 
must challenge our people to use this leisure 
in training youth through Scouting. Out- 
door living will thrive. A big problem will 
be our disappearing play space. Waterfront 
land along the ocean shores and lakes and 
rivers will be at a premium, if any is left. 
Here today is our challenge to plan, to ac- 
quire the facilities to meet youth needs in 
camping 25 years from now. 

Incomes will be doubled, the dollar will 
be worth much less than today’s dollar. 
Budget increases must provide for increased 
costs, including inflation. It is predicted 
there will be a trillion dollar economy, and 
in keeping with the trillion dollar ecenomy 
we must raise our sights, at least double our 
budgets and our staff and our program fa- 
cilities in the next 25 years. 

Then because we are a world neighbor- 
hood, we must recognize what we are doing 
today in international Scouting is but 
scratching the surface, and our America, 
with all of its resources, must do everything 
in its power to help the free nations of the 
world train their youth so that the entire 
free neighborhood will have an understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles that go 
toward making good character and toward 
the salvation of mankind. 

What do we have to do? We need re- 
newed dedication, certainly we must leave 
here recognizing the peril of the times. W 
must leave here recognizing that Scouting 
is more than a good thing, it is an essential 
thing. Leave here recognizing that Scouting 
is a game and must always be a game for 
boys, but it, must be deadly serious business 
for us, training the youth of America and 
the world, 

We must go from here determined to 
strengthen our district organizations and 
strengthen our councils, to have more ade- 
quate budgets and more adequate staff to 
meet this need. We must go forth deter- 
mined to have our activities geared to the 
fundamental purpose of developing char- 
acter and the kind of citizens that the world 
needs, who will accept the challenge of a 
new era. 

Above all, we need a personal dedication. 
There is a story that I like about Babe Ruth, 
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they do get the program that they need. 

I like parades, and I am going to close 
with one. Here they come, can you see them, 
the boys of America. Fifteen million today, 
each year increasing and within 25 years to 
25 million. The bands are playing and the 
boys are marching. Where are they march- 
ing? They are marching through out adult 
world. Where are they going? They are 
going to build the America of tomorrow, 
What are they going to build it with? The 
only materials they will use in building the 
world of tomorrow are those that we make 
attractive for them to use and in which we 
have given them justified confidence, 

You and I have a thrilling opportunity, a 
great responsibility. We are God’s invest- 
ment in the day in which we live. What we 
do determines life’s dividends. God grant 
that each and every one of you will get the 
satisfaction that comes through achieve- 
ment in doing the will of God. The will of 
God is to make a world of peace and happi- 
ness. A way of creating that world is 
through the training of youth, 





Address by Senator Wiley Over Radio 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, appar- 
ently Soviet Premier Khrushchev is en- 
gaging in a kind of crazy, mixed-up 
pattern of troublemaking around the 
world. To paraphrase what Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan recently said in his let-~ 
ter to the Soviet Premier, “It’s difficult 
to understand—or find any logic in—the 
capricious but dangerous way Mr. K. is 
meddling in world affairs.” 

Despite the fact that the United 
States is undergoing a political cam- 
paign it should be made clear—as Sec- 
retary Herter has done—that this does 
not create an open season for Commu- 
nist: troublemaking and aggression. — 

Recently I was privileged to review 
Khrushchev’s seemingly schizophrenic 
policies in a broadcast over radio sta- 


tion WIND, Chicago, The program in-. 


- those fundamental 
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cluded in addition some of the major 
issues confronting our country. I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
the address printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts © 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Appress By SENATOR Winey Over Rapio StTa- 
TION WIND, CHicaco 

Even though there is an upcoming politi«- 
cal campaign in the United States, we should 
make it clear to Mr. Khrushchev and other 
world Communists that: 

We are alert—not asleep; 

We shall continue to vigorously support 

policies that will im- 


and However, 
both political parties—Republican and Dem- 
ocratic—and their candidates have a great 


responsibility for presenting the real issues; 
for not distorting our Nation’s accomplish- 
ments or its purposes; for underwriting a 
strong program for world peace; and for 
resolutely, clearly and realistically blueprint- 
ing future plans for security, progress and 
a better life for our people. 

Along with Lincoln—whose ascendency to 
the Presidency 100 years ago we now cele- 
brate—I have great faith ia the people—in 
their God-given intelligence and ability to 
find the right answers in these challenging 
times. a 

IN-BETWEEN STATE OF AFFAIRS 

As American citizens, we now find our- 
selves in an in-between state of affairs. 

The political conventions—Democratic and 
Republican—have just concluded. 

Congress reopens in about a week for a 
final session that promises plenty of “hot 
battles.” 

The campaign for the elections of 1960—~ 
of which there have already been “skir- 
mishes”—promises to mount higher in in- 
— as we approach the November elec- 

ons. 


ize any and all es—however repre- 
hensible—to attempt to attain their ultimate 
purpose of world domination. 

Despite the campaign barrages at home— 
and the wild, unpredictable Communist an- 
tics abroad—I am confident that you, the 
citizens of this great country, will be able 
to keep your feet on the ground. In fact, 
our survival depends upon it. 

REVIEW OF MAJOR ISSUES OF 1960 POLITICAL 

CAMPAIGN 

First, let’s take a look at the upcoming 
political battles. Briefly, I would like to re- 
view some of the major challenges. 

Maintaining the peace 

1. The No. 1 issue is: Maintaining the 
peace. Among other things, this includes: 

Further strengthening our defenses, 

Continuing efforts to reach safeguarded 
agreements to reduce East-West tensions, in- 
cluding reducing world armaments, and ces- 
sation of nuclear tests, 

A creative counterattack to the Commu- 
nist ideological-propaganda offensive. 


common defense and—particularly to pro- 
gress and provide a better life for folks in 
the less developed areas of the world. 





Effectively resolve problems arising out of 
differing economic, social, and political views 
among the free nations themselves—without 
“unsettling rifts” in our relationships. 

Further strengthening our economy 


2.We must maintain and further 
strengthen the economy at home. This in- 
volves: Encouragement of a sound money 
policy to stimulate growth and expansion 
of our free enterprise system and halt in- 
flation; the surplus of over $1 billion for 
fiscal year 1960—like the dramatic “slow- 
down” of inflation—illustrates that it can be 
done. Encourage full employment—now at 
an alltime high of 68.6 million; also we 
must wipe out remaining pockets of unem- 
ployment. Further brighten the outlook for 
job-creating free enterprise—95 percent of 
which are small businesses, through appro- 
priate modification of the tax laws; effec- 
‘tive employment of the antitrust laws; and 
similar actions. Further expand our hous- 
ing program—to provide new and better 
homes, apartments, and other types of hous- 
ing for more Americans. Carry on construc- 
tive conservation of our natural resources; 
and other measures. , 

Programs for human progress 

8. As our times are new, we must also 
adopt new programs for preservation of hu- 
man rights and promoting human progress. 
In an economically healthy country, we 
should—and must—create ever greater op- 
portunity for our people in all walks of life. 
This includes: Assuring opportunity for 
workers to engage—and succeed—in a chosen 
vocation;' providing necessary care—as well 
@s opportunity to continue to contribute to 
community and national life—for our aging 
folks; establishing more creative youth- 
development programs; expanding our edu- 
cational opportunities for the increasing 
students of school age, as well as for adult 
education; assuring protection—and oppor- 
tunity to exercise constitutional rights for 
all citizens. 

These, of course, are only highlights of 
complex fields in which we need to keep 
moving forward with our fast-advancing 
times. 

Analysis of Khrushchev’s schizophrenic 

policies 

Now, let’s take a look around the world. 
We recognize, of course, that peace and se- 
curity are necessary—in fact, essential to 
survival—in this nuclear-missile age. Any 
consideration of the outlook for peace, and 
threats to our security, almost magnetically 
focus upon the Communists—the major 
troublemakers and threats to peace. 

Regrettably, we continue to witness se- 
quences of erratic, contradictory, illogical 
action by Khrushchev and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Currently, efforts are being made 
to analyze the motivations behind such on- 
und-off, hot-and-cold, alternative “missile- 
threats and sweet-talk” policies. For one 
who looks for logic, adherence to reason and 
principles, respect for national order and 
law, and desire for peace, however, the utter- 
ings and actions of Khrushchev almost defy 
interpretation. 

Recently, Prime Minister Macmillan, of 
Great Britain, wrote to Premier Khrushchev, 
saying, “I simply do not understand what 
your purpose is today.” 

There is one theory—which, recently, has 
appeared to “shed some light” on Mr. EKhru- 
shchev's seemingly schizophrenic policies: A 
number of years ago, a Russian scientist 
named Pavlov—by experimentation—dis- 
covered that if one dealt consistently in an 
inconsistent way with animals, the result 
was confusion and hysteria. In practice, he 
would alternately “pat them”—then “kick 
them”"—for the same thing. | 

Apparently, Khrushchev is adopting «a 
similar theory in his world policy. However, 
I believe we should not—and must not—be 
fooled by his Pavlovian tactics. 
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SETTING THE COMMUNIST RECORD “STRAIGHT” 


To better deal with these contradictory 
policies, we—and the world—need to do a 
little “skywriting’—nationally and inter- 
nationally—to more clearly distinguish the 
great differences between the Soviets’ “word 
and deed.” Let me cite a few examples: (1) 
Since World War II, the Soviets—seemingly 
in good faith—entered into over 40 top-level 
agreements with the United States. As it 
served their purposes, however, they fla- 
grantly have broken over 37 of these treaties. 
(2) Contradictorily, the Soviet Premier 

es against imperialism outside the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains; meanwhile the 
Communist blocs are building within their 
orbits—and attempting to extend—a great 
Colonial Empire. (3) Indulging in wild— 
and many times  refutable—accusations 
against the United States and the West, for 
espionage, the Sino-Soviet bloc has created 
the greatest international conspiratorial, 
criminal-type ring of espionage and sub- 
version known in world history. (4) Under 
guise of creating a “classless society,” com- 
munism—in practice—has created a new, 
privileged class, both in China and the Soviet 
Union. Although the Communists number 
only about 2-4 percent in Red China, and 
4-6 percent of the population in the Soviet 
Union, they, as a new, privileged class, “get 
the plums,” dominate and enrich themselves 
in power and wealth at the expense of the 
common people of their countries; as well, 
they “siphon off” the wealth, manpower and 
national resources of the countries they 
dominate. (5) Under the ruse of the oft- 
repeated “peaceful, or competitive coexist- 
ence,” the Communists are carrying on—on 
a warlike schedule—espionage, sabotage, 
subversion and other penetrations of the 
free world. Among free people, the idea of 
coexistence, historically, has been consid- 
ered an inherent right of all nations. 

For the Communists, however, this does 
represent a deviation from the old, Leninist 
line—still adhered to by Red China—that 
there must ultimately be a war between the 
capitalist and Communist nations. 

Pundamentally, this is one of the reasons 
for the recent “spat” between Moscow and 
Peiping. Still in the first stages of com- 
munism—Red China finds it convenient, 
perhaps to a large degree for internal, propa- 
ganda consumption—to advocate war, for 
ultimate conquest of the world by commu- 
nism. 

Even though Mr. E., however, professes 
adherence to the concept of peaceful coexist- 
ence, his alley-brawl tactics—translated into 
Soviet policies on the international level— 
include anything—right or wrong, legal or 
illegal—if it will forward the Communist ef- 
forts toward domination of the world. 

CONCLUSION 

In the days ahead, we must set Mr. EK. 
straight. By this I mean: We should make 
it evident that as always we shall continu- 
ously be ready and willing—regardless of an 
election—to protect the ramparts of freedom. 





Air-Spray Program May Help Ranchers 
Win Brush Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have been working for many years to 


find some means to put the unproduc- 
tive brush lands of the Ozarks to profit- 
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able use. Small scale experimentation 
with aerial spraying in recent years has 
indicated that much of the land in this 
region now covered by scrub timber can 


be returned to native range grasses and : 


support profitable cattle operations. 
Much of the land is also suitable for the 
raising of commercial timber. A re- 
search project being conducted by the 
Forest Service Experiment Station at 
Harrison, Ark., is designed to find the 
answers to many of the questions which 
remain unanswered about the possibili- 
ties and effects of brush control work. 
Unfortunately, this project is handi- 
capped by lack of sufficient funds to pro- 
ceed at the optimum level of research. I 
hope that through greater public atten- 
tion to the possibilities of brush control 
that the Department of Agriculture can 
be influenced to expand this important 
research work. 

A recent article in the Arkansas Ga- 
zette reports results of the largest aerial 
chemical brush control job ever carried 
out in the United. States without assist- 
ance through the ACP program. I know 
that Members of Congress from States 
which contain large areas of scrub tim- 
ber will be interested in reading this 
report. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Amr-Spray ProcraM May HELP RANCHERS Wun 
BrusH BATTLE 
(By Leland DuvVall) 

The airplane has forced strategists to re- 
write all the rules of warfare—including the 
rancher’s battle with the brush. Any cat- 
tleman who has tried to defend his pasture 
against an invasion by underbrush and scrub 
timber knows it can be a frustrating and ex- 
pensive operation. 

Paul Downs, who owns 23,000 acres of 
scrub timber and native grassland in Sharp 
County, has used a wide variety of weapons 
against the brush. Hurlon C. Ray, of Fay- 
etteville, range conservationist with the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service said Downs was 
using an air-spray control program which, 
he hoped, would permit a return of native 
grasses to the land. 

Chemical brush control is a controversial 
practice, but indications are that it is be- 
coming more widely accepted each year. 
Much of the disagreement has been centered 
in the agricultural agencies where experts 
often disagree over the merits of the system. 

In several States, the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committees have ac- 
cepted chemical brush control as an approved 
practice in the agricultural ocnservation 
program handbook. This means that farm- 
ers who use the practice can qualify for cost- 
sharing payments from the Government. 

So far, Arkansas has steered away from 
general acceptance of the practice as part of 
the ACP schedule, but it has been approved 
for some counties on an experimental basis. 

Downs is definitely in the big operator 
class. He has owned ranches in Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, South Dakota, and Mexico 
and still has ranches in South Dakota and 
Mexico in addition to his Arkansas land. He 
also grows cotton in east Arkansas. 

Downs moved one of his cattle operations 
in Arkansas in 1952. In common with most 
newcomers, he found that conditions in 
Arkansas were different from those in other 
parts of the country. Because of brush, 
which gradually crept into the pastureland, 
some of the fields lost much of their cattle- 
carrying capacity. He tried a variety of 
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brush-clearing machines, including bulldoz- 
ers, and found them slow and expensive. 
Last year he called in SCS technicians and 
Hail’s Aero Spraying Service of Clarksville 
for a 600-acre test of the effectiveness of 
chemicals. The spray work was done in June 
and the cattle were kept off the land during 
the summer in order to determine the results 
and give the native grasses a chance to grow. 
About Thanksgiving 90 head of steers were 
turned in on the 600 acres of treated land. 
The native grasses had made enough growth 
during the summer to enable Downs to win- 


' ter the herd on the land without feeding hay, 


Ray said. He used only cottonseed meal, as a 
protein source, and salt. 

Downs inspected the herd and the range 
in March and decided to expand the project. 
He and Herbert Wilson, the ranch foreman, 
selected an additional 6,000 acres for. treat- 
ment this year. Downs bought an airplane, 
hired Gene Winey as pilot, and opened his 
attack on the brush. The operation started 
May 27 and was completed June 18. 

The mixture included 2 pounds of 2,4,5—-T 
acid and 4.5 gallons of diesel oil to the acre. 
All the work was done between 3 a.m. and 7 
a.m. in order to make the most effective use 
of the chemicals. 

The plan of operation on the ranch is de- 
veloping as part of the total cattle-growing 
program. Downs plans to raise calves on his 
other ranch land then ship them to Sharp 
County to be finished for the market. He has 
estimated that the native grasses on the farm 
can carry 2,000 head of cattle and still leave 
a wide safety margin in case of drought. Ac- 
cording to the plan, the cattle will be allowed 
to eat about half the grass that grows each 
year. 

The outcome of the project should prove 
interesting to thousands of landowners .in 
north Arkansas and in other parts of the 
State. Chemicals are being used widely for 
control of brush but each new project adds 
to the fund of knowledge. 

In south Arkansas particularly, as well as 
in other parts of the Nation, chemicals are 
being used to kill hardwoods and release pine 
timber for more rapid growth. The chemi- 
cals are selective killers and, when used cor- 
rectly, do not damage pine. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT has sought approval for 
additional research work to determine the 
most efficient brush control measures in the 
Ozark area. He estimated that about 3,500,- 
000 acres of the forest land in north Arkan- 
sas was dense growths of stunted hardwoods 
that had little economic value and prevented 
the landowners from receiving a fair return 
on their investment. 

Despite the fact that a considerable amount 
of research work has been done and chemi- 
cal brush control has been used extensively 
on farms, on timberland owned by major 
lumber companies, and along railroad and 
utility rights of way, the practice still en- 
counters a considerable amount of opposi- 
tion. 

The SCS has favored and promoted the 
program for many years and has sought to 
have it adopted as part of the ACP handbook. 
Recently, the University of Arkansas spokes- 
men have backed the method of brush con- 
trol as an approved land management prac- 
tice under certain conditions. 

The U.S. Forest Service,.on the other hand, 
has generally opposed wholesale spraying of 
brush land. The argument on this side of 
the question is that the practice creates a 
danger of erosion and could destroy the abil- 
ity of the land to produce any kind of 
timber, 

The arguments will probably continue for 
years but, in the end, the question will be 
settled by the economic success or failure 
of the method on farms and ranches similar 
to the Downs land in Sharp County. 
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Doing Business With the Russians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of talk about in- 
creasing trade with the Soviet Union in 
the last year. It is a question in which 
some American firms have shown con- 
siderable interest. Many countries 
which have done business with the Soviet 
bloc, however, have found out, to their 
sorrow, that the products they thought 
they had profitably sold to the Russians 
came back home to roost; that is, the 
Russians have not hesitated to dump 
such commodities on the market to the 
detriment of another country’s market- 
ing arrangements, or to use machinery 
purchased from a foreign country to un- 
der-cut that country’s own manufac- 
turers. Pirating of goods produced un- 
der patents and trademarks in the free 
world is another favorite technique of 
Soviet businessmen. 





The question of the advantages and- 


disadvantages of trading with the Soviet 
Union is clearly a difficult one. Most 
businessmen will want to study all the 
possibilities very carefully before reach- 
ing any decision. One point of view is 
offered in the editorial “With the Krem- 
lin Trade Is a One-Way Street,” by J. 
Anthony Marcus, from the Saturday 
Evening Post. I ask unanimous consent 
that this piece be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WITH THE KREMLIN, TRADE Is A ONE-WAY 
STREET 


(By J. Anthony Marcus) 


A wholly owned branch of the Soviet for- 
eign-trade monopoly, the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., has moved from “limited office space 
in an old loft building to the present site, 
where the offices occupy several floors in a 
new building,” according to a New York 
Times announcement. This and several oth- 
er recent events make it plain that the il- 
lusion of a profitable trade with Communist 
Russia is being revived. The recent an- 
nouncement by the Department of Com- 
merce that shipments to Russia of ma- 
chinery and other hitherto prohibited arti- 
cles are to be permitted is another symptom 
of the same illusion. 

One of the first acts by the Soviet regime 
after seizing power in 1917 was the forma- 
tion of the foreign-trade monopoly, which 
has waged economic war against the free 
world ever since. That war is now to be 
intensified. Later in the same year the 
Sovarkom—Council of People’s Commis< 
sars—adopted a resolution signed by Lenin, 
Trotsky, Bunch-Bruyevith and Gorboonov, 
providing a special fund for Soviet repre- 
sentatives abroad to assist local Communists 
in their efforts to overthrow existing regimes 
—by all means, including trade. 

The Department of Justice sues and 
prosecutes our own industrial and business 
corporations for antitrust violations, while 
Amtorg, under a New York State charter, 
can operate with impunity. Our corpora- 
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sian: sem, taabiieaeaticta enue iaaiial de 
competition by 


a t interview appearing in the 
nieaianie 2 USSR. published by the Soviet 
Washington, Mikhail Nesterov, 


merce, stro! 
relations with his country, point: out that 
Russians are primarily interested in “indus- 
trial equipment, machinery, instruments 
and apparatuses which American manufac- 
turers want to sell.” 

Were Mr. Nesterov speaking as represent- 
ative of a free country with a genuine cham- 
ber of commerce consisting of independent 
businessmen, that would have been fine. 
But the Soviet Union respects no patent 
rights or trademarks. It buys samples from 
free countries, copies them for use in Soviet 
industry and exports the pirated imitations 
at ruinous prices to countries which have 
been buying from us and other nations of 
the free world. 

Goods are sold abroad at any price where 
it will do the most good for world com- 
munization, and regardless of the need for 
them at home. Thus shiploads of Russian 
grain were sent to France and Italy shortly 
after the Second World War to bolster the - 
local Communists in their effort to over- 
throw their governments, while famine was 
raging in many Russian areas. While offer- 
ing to buy machinery and equipment from 
the United States, further credit is 
ad the $800 million lend-lease 
debt presumably forgotten—the Kremlin is 
extending credits to Red China, neutralist 
India, Egypt’s Nasser, Castro’s Cuba and 
many other countries. In February Soviet 
chief monopolist Mikoyan agreed to ship to 
Cuba aluminum ingots and rolled alumi- 
num, newsprint, sulfur, pig iron and rolled 
steel, fertilizer and many types of machi- 
nery. All of those items are in short supply 
within the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet trade authorities recently 
granted an American automobile dealer the 
right to import and sell Soviet cars in the 
United States. While the Russian people 


‘trudge miles to and from work in subzero 


weather or blistering heat, their rulers are 
going to sell Soviet-made cars to Americans, 
fully supplied with motorcars. Surely our 
automobile manufacturers should be ac- 
corded an equal right to sell American cars 
in the Soviet Union. -Needless to say, the 
Soviet monopolists would permit no such 
give and take. 

Why shouldn’t the Communist monopo- 
lists pursue an aggressive policy? They 
have found us a soft touch on so many occa- 


‘sions, In 1933 the late President Roosevelt 


entered into a treaty of recognition based, 
as all treaties are, on the principle of re- 
ciprocity. The Soviets agreed to abstain 
from propaganda here, but wasted no time 
in setting up Red cells in our very Govern- 
ment. During World War II we made neces- 
sary aid to the Soviet dictatorship a top 
priority, demanding no political conditions - 
in return. A Red Eastern Europe is our re- 
ward. Therefore, if Mr. Khrushchev thinks 
he can invade our markets successfully and 
persuade us to send him complete textile 
plants, for example, to enable him to com- 
pete with our already-depressed textile in- 
dustry and that of our allies, he has his- 
torical support for his great expectations. 
This policy could have repercussions be- 
yond the damage to important sections of 
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our economy. As C. L. Sulzberger reminded 
his readers in the New York Times recently, 
“There is no point in easing relationships 
with Russia at the risk of worsening rela- 
tionships with our friends.” 





American Economic Development With- 
out War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF ‘WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, many of 
us remember the dark days of depression 
in the 1930’s—the long ranks of 8 million 
unemployed workers, the soup lines, the 
rock-bottom prices for our commodities. 
Bread sold for 5 cents a loaf—a sack of 
fiour for 98 cents. Farm prices were so 
low that many farmers found it cheap- 
er to burn their harvest of corn for fuel 
than to sell it for feed. 

Then came World War Il—and sud- 
denly our production capacities all over 
the Nation were thrown into high gear. 
Gone were the relief measures and arti- 
ficial projects created by the Govern- 
ment to alleviate the unemployment sit- 
uation; American factories operated at 
top speed turning out orders for all types 
of goods—including armaments. 

However, we all know that wars are 
not the way to develop the American 
economy. Aside from the humanitarian 
considerations, even though war cured 
the last major depression, its total ef- 
fect on our country in the future would 
be disastrous. A thermonuclear war 
could literally extinguish civilization as 
we know it from the face of the earth. 
For example, not only is it estimated 
that the killing effect of the blast of a 
20-megaton bomb dropped on one of our 
cities would extend for a radius of 5 
miles—but, in addition, the radioactive 
fallout would blanket neighboring 
States for hundreds of miles. 

Therefore, just as the solution to eco- 
nomic ills does not lie in war, neither can 
economic growth be forced through more 
and more inflationary Government 
spending, with its accompanying loose 
money policies. Such irresponsible fiscal 
methods would probably be the surest 
and most expeditious way of fulfilling 
Mr. Khrushchev’s prediction that our 
grandchildren will live under a socialis- 
tic system. 


Conversely, we know that our tradi- 
tional American system of free enter- 
prise has provided our people with the 
highest standard of living in the history 
of the world. The basis of our free en- 
terprise system is formed by the volun- 
tary accumulation of savings and the 
investment of those savings by individ- 
uals and financial institutions. Such in- 
creasing investment of savings makes us 
more productive, creates more jobs and 
paychecks, and raises the standard of 
living for all Americans. As has been so 
adequately stated: 

The only effective way to accelerate eco- 
nomic growth is to increase the traditional 
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strengths of our free economy—initiative 
and investment, productivity and efficiency. 


Mr. President, recently there appeared 
in the August 8 issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report a fine editorial written by 
Mr. David Lawrence. Entitled “The 
Scare,” in this article Mr. Lawrence has 
given a penetrating analysis of what he 
believes to be the underlying factors be- 
hind the uncertainty currently existing 
in American business. In the course of 
the editorial, Mr. Lawrence emphasizes 
how our free enterprise system has 
helped to make our country’s economy 
the greatest in the world—providing our 
citizens with a wealth of the good things 
in life—and pointing out how that sys- 
tem must continue to be encouraged and 
perpetuated if we are to successfully 
prove to the rest of the world that our 
American way of granting freedom of 
opportunity to attain our pérsonal goals 
and improve our economic status is far 
preferable to the Communist method of 
subjugation of the individual to the will 
of the State. I ask unanimous consent 
that David Lawrence’s fine editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE SCARE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Business is in an apprenhensive mood. 
The stock market has been fluctuating 
widely. Profits of corporations in the second 
quarter have fallen sharply. Fear is in the 
air. 


What is the cause of this psychological 
crisis? A turn in the economic trend is 
usually not due to just one factor but to the 
interrelation of several factors. Basically, 
however, the mood of the business world 
affects the expansion of existing plants or the 
halting of such programs. 

For today there is great uncertainty. One 
reason is the deep concern over the inter- 
national situation. Any day, it is felt, can 
bring a climax that could force wage and 
price controls by Government and a com- 
plete shift in our productive gears—from 
goods for private consumption to munitions 
of war. 

The other factor, however, which is even 
more penetrating and more immediate in its 
impact, is domestic. Will there be a change 
in the national administration—a removal 
from office next January of all the high 
Officials now intimately familiar with na- 
tional and international affairs, and the in- 
troduction of a new set of officials who must 
spend precious months learning the ropes 
while our cold war enemies precipate cris 
after crisis? > 

Do the people of this country, generally 
speaking, know what a change in adminis- 
tration really involves? 

Businessmen already are beginning to 
fear a Democratic victory. They are being 
told that there are more Democratic than 
Republican voters in the country and that 
recent elections have been showing a tide 
running toward the Democrats. 

Nor are businessmen wishful thinkers. 
They are realists. If they become convinced 
there is going to be a change, they will ad- 
just accordingly. They will postpone plans 
for new activities which otherwise would 
mean the creation of more and more job 
opportunities. They will wait. to see which 
way the new administration will go—toward 
socialism, as the New Deal did, or toward 
the maintenance of the privaté-enterprise 
system which has helped America to become 
so powerful in the economic world. 
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This system can be made to work only if 
there is a sense of responsibility on all sides. 
Management has been steadily giving in to 
demands for wage increases, not only to 
avoid strikes but to help sustain purchasing 
power. These objectives, however, have 
come into conflict with a tendency to let 
inflation go unrestrained. The Eisenhower 
administration has succeeded in bringing a 
measure of stability to the dollar. But now 
comes again the threat of New Dealism and 
socialism and more and more inflation 
through more and more Government spend- 
ing. 

Sure, inflation for a little while gives the 
appearance of prosperity and tends to send 
the stock market up. But American busi- 
nessmen can see beneath the surface. They 
know that the coming election could mean 
another era of New Dealism, which was the 
most colossal failure, in an economic sense, 
the country has ever experienced. Relief 
measures and artificial projects were neces- 
sary, to be sure, as they always are in a 
depression. But the indifference exhibited 
for 8 long years toward the production of 
heavy goods kept unemployment at the 8 
million mark. This condition was not re- 
lieved until World War II gave American 
factories orders for heavy goods. Wars are 
not the way to develop the American econ- 
omy. 

The Republican platform adopted at Chi- 
cago states the case succinctly: 

“We therefore accord high priority to vig- 
orous economic growth and recognize that its 
mainspring lies in the private sector of the 
economy. We must continue to foster a 
healthy climate in that sector. We reject 
the concept of artificial growth forced by 
massive new Federal spending and loose 
money policies. The only effective way to 
accelerate economic growth is to increase 
the traditional strengths of our free econ- 
omy—initiative and investment, productiv- 
ity and efficiency.” 

Messrs. KENNEDY aNd JOHNSON are com- 
mitted by their platform to more and more 
spending of Federal funds without regard to 
the impact this can have on the private en- 
terprise system. 

Messrs. Nrxon and Lodge are committed 
by their platform to the free enterprise sys- 
tem, with a mininum of Government in- 
tervention in the economic life of the Nation. 

The American people are asked to choose 
between these two doctrines. Small wonder 
businessmen hesitate and worry over wheth- 
er there is to be an epochal change in the 
United States from a system of private en- 
terprise to a system of state socialism. Shall 
Nikita KEhrushchev’s prophecy that our 
grandchildren will live under a socialistic 
system be fulfilled? 

We are at the crossroads this autumn as 
we face a choice between two fundamentally 
different philosophies of government. That’s 
the reason for the scare today. 





My True Security—The American Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to call attention to a prize-winning 
essay that recently won third place in 
the second annual My True Security— 
the American Way program sponsored 
jointly each year by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
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Newark, N.J. This essay was written by 
a@ young lady from Philadelphia, Miss 
Jacqueline Schulgen. The purpose of the 
contest is to promote initiative and self- 
reliance among the youth of America. 

In this contest, a winner is chosen 
from each State and then the three na~ 
tional winners are honored at the an- 
nual awards banquet held here in 
Washington, D.C. This appears to be a 
wonderful program for the youth of this 
country, and accordingly, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that this prize- 
winning essay be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My True Securrry—THE AMERICAN WAY 

When God made the oyster, he guaranteed 
him absolute economic and social security. 
He built the oyster a house, a shell, to pro- 
tect him from his enemies. When hungry, 
the oyster simply opens his shell and food 
rushes in to him, 

But, when God made the eagle, He said, 
“The blue sky is the limit. Go, build your 
house.” And the eagle built it on the high- 
est mountain crag; where storms threaten 
him every day. For food, he flies through 
miles of rain, and snow, and wind. He, not 
the oyster, is the emblem of America. This 
narrative serves to illustrate the very basis 
of our American way of living. No one is 
given a protective shell, but everyone is given 
the opportunity to build his own life. What 
is security? To the father of a family, it 
may mean financial surety; to the nun, the 
peaceful solitude of prayer; to the child, the 
nearness of loved ones. Security, therefore, 
depends upon an inner feeling of confidence 
evoked by such qualities as self-reliance, in 
making one’s way; initiative, in seeking ave- 
nues in which one may function; perspective, 
in seeing things in their true value. Secu- 
rity is achieved when one nourishes these 
inner feelings and develops them fully. 
Sometimes nature has a way of testing us 
to see if we possess these inner qualities. 
Let me tell you a true story about a 17-year- 
old girl who found a large measuge of 
security. 

It was a wet, cold April night. The phone 
in the doctor’s office began to ring. His 
part-time assistant, Jane, hurried to answer 
its summons. “Doctor’s office.” “May I 
speak to Jane Jones?” “Speaking.” “I am 
very sorry, but your mother just died of a 
heart attack.” 

Jane hung up the phone and gazed blankly 

at the wall in front of her. This was the 
loneliest moment of her life. Where could 
she turn? Her mother had been all she 
had in the world. There were no other rela- 
tives to rely upon. Now she was left en- 
tirely on her own. This was the crossroads 
in her life. She had two choices: to suc- 
-cumb to sorrow, or to build a future for 
herself. Because Jane wanted to graduate 
from high school, she had a goal, a goal 
which her mother had not attained, but 
which she had taught her daughter to 
cherish. After graduation, she would enter 
a school of nursing. She chose to fight the 
storms, and like the eagle, build her own 
house and security. 

Through the aid of friends, she found a 
comfortable room in a girl’s hotel. Her 
part-time job enabled her to support her- 
self. Her chief concern was making deci- 
sions about her budget, about dating and 
about what was right or wrong. For the 
most part, she solved these problems by 
following the pattern and standards set by 
her mother. At this point in her life, she 
is still striving for security. Her true secu- 
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rity lies in achieving her goal of becoming 
a nurse. Gradually, she is advancing to- 
ward that goal, and somehow, the long hours 
of study, and work at the office seem pur- 
poseful, When she takes stock of what she 
has accomplished, she expriences a feeling 
of satisfaction, and is oven more eager to 
forge ahead toward the desired end. I know, 
because I am that girl. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
take this opportunity to say that I am 
particularly proud of the fact that the 
third-place winner of this national con- 
test comes from my.own State of Penn- 
sylvania. I also feel that both the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Ne- 
wark, N.J., are to be congratulated on 
having the welfare and interest of the 
youth of this country at heart. I con- 
gratulate them both. 





Celebration of Swiss Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 1 the citizens of that great and free 
friend of the United States—Switzer- 
land—celebrate their national Day of 
Independence. This small country can 
commemorate a longer period of democ- 
racy and independence than any other 
nation in the world. 

In the year 1291 the independence of 
Germanic Europe was threatened by the 
rise of the Hapsburg dynasty. The 
strength and might of this new mon- 
archy were overpowering. Yet three 
small communities, the forest cantons of 
Uri, Shwyz, and Unterwalden all a part 
of present-day Switzerland, chose to fight 
rather than lose their freedoms. ‘Thus, 
on that historic August 1 so long ago, the 
freemen of these valley communities took 
a solemn oath of brotherhood. Here was 
formed the “Everlasting League” that 
was to become the foundation for the 
Swiss Confederation that exists today. 
While barbarism still ruled most of the 
world, while Mongol hordes still ravaged 
much of Asia and Europe, these valiant 
men pledged mutual defense against tyr- 
anny, the peaceful arbitration of dis- 
putes, and the establishment of formal 
processes of law. 

This is the great heritage which has 
never been forgotten by the Swiss peo- 
ple. Indeed, through the centuries since 
then other free and courageous men like 
William Tell have helped to keep this 
tradition ever shining and bright. 


Through those centuries this small 
nation has demonstrated the possibility 
of a multinational state; for it has suc- 
cessfully combined under a free and 
democratic government three major cul- 
tural and lingual peoples—French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Swiss. 

Here in America, we have been greatly 
benefited by the contributions made by 
the descendants of these free Swiss. 
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Swiss-Americans have helped to insure 
our American freedoms from the Revo- 
ee eee Men like Al- 


few, have left their indelible mark on 
our land. 

Thus, we join wholeheartedly with the 
Swiss in recognition of the unquenchable 
beacon of freedom which they have held 
aloft to light the whole world. 

May the mountain valleys of that 
beautiful land never again echo to the 
march of tyrants; and may the Swiss 
forever celebrate in their daily free lives 
that Day of Independence. 





Salute to Port Washington, Wis., on Its 
125th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation, progress in stalwart, “solid” 
grassroots communities continues to pro- 
vide the foundation upon which to move 
forward to meet the challenges of the 
future. 

We recognize, of course, that prog- 
ress—nationally, as well as in each com- 
munity—depends upon our resources, the 
successful working of our free system, 
and, above all, upon creative, ingenious 
citizens. 

At this time, I would like to pay tribute 
to a splendid community, Port Washing- 
ton, Wis., which recently celebrated its 
125th anniversary. 

This historic city, in Ozaukee County, 
Wis., is making a significant contribu- 
tion, not only to a better life for its peo- 
ple, but to our whole economy. 

Recently, the Ozaukee Press published 
a salute to Port Washington, on its 125th 
anniversary. The special articles review 
the historical progress of the “City on 
Seven Hills.” 

Included in the review of progress of 
Port Washington, the Press printed a 
splendid thesis by Sister Mary Jane 
Frances Price, a teacher at St. Mary’s 
School, in Port Washington. 


Regrettably, it is not possible—-at this 
time—to present the whole story. How- 
ever, I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts from the articles—symbolizing 
the struggle of growth and development 
of communities throughout the coun- 
try—printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Port WASHINGTON IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

The present city of Port Washington 
covers an area of 908 acres, or about 1.4 
square miles. The early spirit of “busy-ness” 
is still a characteristic of its people; they are 
industrious, capable, with a tenacity of pur- 
pose which pushes to a successful conclusion 
any enterprise they undertake. Along the 
lake front they have platted a Sauk Creek 
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recreation area and farther to the north the 

road of Lake Bluff Park entices many 
a tourist to stop in admiration of the 
giorious view of lake and hilly shoreline. 
Music still has its place in the lives of its 
people and the Port Washington band gives 
its weekly concerts throughout the summer 
months in the new shell at the foot of Lake 
Bluff Park. 

MODERN INDUSTRY 

Although this section of the country is 
essentially agricultural, the little city is in- 
tensely industrial for its size. The early 
flour and grist mills run by waterpower 
ranked first in production output in the 
eighties; lumber and timber exports super- 
seded the flour and grist mill production in 
the nineties, only to make way for butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk in the 20th 
century. Fully 80 percent of Port Washing- 
ton’s income comes from dairy products. In 
the city itself factories produce chairs, office 
equipment, bent woodwork, rubber goods, 
clothing, and machinery. The Wisconsin 
Chair Factory employs about one-half of the 
town’s workers and is the city’s largest tax- 
payer. The relationship between employer 
and employee at the factory has always been 
harmonious. An incident which occurred 
during the rich man’s panic of 1907, is indic- 
ative of the confidence with which the city 
regards the chair factory as a vital part of 
its industrial life. During the 1907 panic, 
specie was scarce, so the company’s checks, 
made out in small denominations, circulated 
as money in the city. 

Next in size, and the city’s second largest 
taxpayer, is the Gilson Manufacturing Co— 
now the Bolens Product Co.—which employs 
about 200 workers. 

The Wisconsin Electric Power Co. main- 
tains that its Port Washington plant is the 
most efficient steam powerplant in the world. 
Work on this project was begun May 26, 
1930 and the task of removing part of a 100- 
foot bluff, widening the harbor, building a 
large coal dock, placing building foundations 
of concrete, erecting the buildings, con- 
structing tunnels, and installing the equip- 
ment was done within 1 year’s time at a cost 
of about $7,500,000. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 


At dawn of each day, steel tugs and power 
launches sail out of the mouth of the arti- 
ficial harbor and head north toward Sheboy- 
gan. In rough weather or in calm, hardy 
fishermen, clad in their oilskins and rubber 
boots, go out to gather their harvest of the 
deep. Six hundred pounds of trout and 
chubs constitute a fair day’s catch. The gill 
nets used daily by the Port Washington 
fishermen would span the lake from shore to 
shore. Whitefish, trout, chubs, herring, carp, 
perch, suckers, and burbots (lawyers), are 
caught in the gill nets; an average day’s 
catch totals about 800 pounds although 
some days the catch may be as large as 
2,500 pounds. 

The names of the town’s financiers have 
gone out beyond the boundaries of city and 
State, carrying with them the name of the 
city on the lake. In the industrial markets 
of the country the names of O. E. Moeser, 
president of the Wisconsin Chair Factory; 
of H. W. Bolens, president of the Bolens 
Production Co.; of D. H. Smith, president of 
Smith Bros; and of several other of the 
town’s industrial leaders have gained not 
only the personal respect and recognition 
they have earned, but have made known the 

“name of the city of Port Washington, Wis. 

The Literary Chip Basket, the Zeitung, the 
See Bote have now been replaced by the 
Ozaukee Press, the Port Washington Pilot, 
and the Port Washington Herald, published 
weekly in the city by young, enterprising 
newspapermen. 

The shoreline Indian trafl from Milwau- 
kee to Green Bay has developed into Fed- 
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eral Highway No. 141; the Dekora Road now 
stretches out into a well-paved State High- 
way No. 83, meeting a maze of other Federal, 
State, and county highways. The American 
born sons and daughters of the early set- 
tlers drive in comfort over the ghost trails 
and plank roads of a century ago. The Chi- 
cago, Northwestern Railroad, the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Transport Co., and a bus 
line furnish ample transportation facilities 
to Sheboygan and to Milwaukee. 


SCENIC BEAUTIES 


There is a quaint old worldliness about 
the lovely little city. The buildings of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church and school on North 
Bluff seem to dominate the entire site. To 
the west, another hill, separated from North 
Bluff by the valley of Franklin Street, is 
crowned by another but smaller church, the 
Lutheran. Old Port Washington, the busi- 
ness section of the city, lies in the cupped 
-hollow formed by the bluffs. Here the court- 
house—its grey stone solidity reminiscent of 
the old guild halls—raises its eagle-crowned 
spire high above the treetops. The roofs 
of neatly painted homes show reds, blues, and 
greens through the leafiness of tree-covered 
bluffs and hills where houses cling tightly to 
the steep hillsides. Behind the bluffs to the 
north and to the west, are the new homes, 
simple and beautiful, surrounded by well- 
kept lawns and flower beds, and shaded by 
lovely old trees. The new residential section 
is typically 20th century suburban America. 

At the northwest end of the city one of the 
most modern and beautiful hospitals of the 
State has been erected.” St. Alphonsus Hos- 
pital, in charge of the Sisters of the Sorrow- 
ful Mother, has a 70-bed and 12-bassinet ca- 
pacity. Its 12 acres, the excavating and 
landscaping of the attractive boulevard ap- 
proach, were contributed by the city. Port 
Washington had long wanted a hospital, so 
when, in 1941, this dream became a reality, 
its citizens stamped “our own and one of 
the best” on another of their acquisitions. 


TODAY’S HARBOR 


The town may not have come up to the 
expectations of Wooster Harrison, for its 
harbor has become merely a refueling stop 
for Great Lakes steamers and a port for a 
welter of fishing tugs. Seamen call it a 
fair weather harbor, for whenever a storm 
threatens, fishermen and shippers still rush 
the boats out into the lake to keep them 
from being dashed to pieces against the 
concrete breakwaters. If it is not the most 
thriving of cities, it is a city in oné of the 
most beautiful of nature’s settings. Harri- 
son’s hopes and dreams live on in a modern 
comprehensive city plan, which has been 
worked out by the city planning commis- 
sion of 1939. This worthwhile study maps 
out possibilities that deserve the earnest 
consideration and cooperation of the people 
of Port Washington. As Rome was not built 
in a day so time and zealous effort may once 
more develop a great city built on seven 
hills. 

Many of Port Washington’s citizens may 
not want to see the town grow into a large 
industrial center; too much enterprise and 
bustle might rob it of its beautiful residen- 
tial section or push back the homes from 
the rugged beauty of the shoreline. It is 
& home city, not an industrial center in 
spite of its industries; these are just enough 
to supply interest and employment for the 
nonfarming groups, and to make possible the 
slogan, “No city taxes.” 

One may turn from the smokestacks of 
the powerplant and the chair factory to the 
still wild bluffs and gullies, to the quiet 
pasturelands to the north, west, and south 
of the city, or out across the wide blue ex- 
panse of Lake Michigan—all part of the 
panorama viewed from the hilltops of the 
city of Port Washington, Wis. 
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Plans and Methods of the Urban Progress 
Association and Downtown Little Rock, 
Ark., Unlimited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0; 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
progressive business leaders of Little 
Rock, Ark., have been making a major 
effort to insure that Little Rock will be 
in an advantageous position to meet the 
business needs of a metropolitan area in 
years to come. Two groups have been 
formed to insure that Little Rock will be 
in a position to meet the demands which 
will be imposed on the urban community 
of tomorrow. A recent article appeared 
in the Arkansas Gazette which discusses 
the plans and methods of the Urban 
Progress Association and Downtown 
Little Rock Unlimited. The efforts of 
these two forward-looking organizations 
could serve as a model for cities through- 
out the country which face problems 
similar to those in Little Rock. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, July 17, 1960] 
Two Groups Promote PLaN To OVERCOME 
DOWNTOWN APATHY 
(By John L. Fletcher) 

Dusk settled over the city on January 16, 

1960. 
The roar of traffic, which had been out- 
shouted by the noises of actual, visible prog- 
ress—the grumble of machinery, the rat-tat- 
tat of air hammers and the clangor of mu- 
nicipal construction and planned improve- 
mentg-—had quieted down for the night. 

Tradesmen locked their doors and counted 
the receipts for the week ending that day. 
Sales for the period turned out to be 13 
percent higher than for the corresponding 
week of 1959. 

The increase was considered particularly 
robust since the volume for the week end- 
ing January 9, 1960, had been 20 percent less 
than that of a year earlier. 

The occasion: The second million dollar 
clearance promotion in the little more than 
@ year since a group of 160 businessmen 
teamed up to lead Little Rock out of the 
wilderness. 

The first such event, conducted during the 
week of August 1, 1959, had resulted in sales 
16 percent greater than in the similar 1958 
week, 

For purposes of this chronicle, it is signifi- 
cant to know that Little Rock’s increase in 
department store sales during both of those 
periods was tops in the entire Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, which embraces such 
cities as St. Louis, Louisville, Ky., and Mem- 
phis. 

These two episodes were important, of 
course. But they were singled out only as 
symbols—something new and inspiring in 
the wake of an era of complacency that had 
gripped Main Street so long. 

Many other bright examples could be cited. 
Since these business leaders persuaded the 
community to shuck its timidity (time was 
when some merchants were self-conscious in 
the presence of competitors), 10 major co- 
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operative promotions have sent sales scoot- 
ing as much as 18 percent above the like 
year-ago weeks. 

Among these occasions: Holiday Water- 
cade, free babysitting movies, Air Base Ap- 
preciation Day, Christmas and Easter ob- 
servances, and  First-Saturday-after-the- 
first-of-the-month sales—all in a period of 
13 months. 

Each proved how readily the people react 
to good advertising. 

Behind this new deal in Little Rock is a 
two-pronged offensive which sort of grew up 
behind the scenes. The 160 businessmen can 
put their fingers on one prong, but the other 
one is an accumulation of intangibles which 
are of wider scope but which may not be 
counted immediately. 

The first—an organization named Down- 
town Little Rock Unlimited—can be meas- 
ured because its primary job is to stimulate 
trade and keep the traffic of people moving 
into the central business district. It stands 
or falls on results. As Raymond Rebsamen 
once said when asked how a man could keep 
track of so many business ventures without 
holding office in any of them, members of 
this group “can read a financial statement.” 

The. second—Urban Progress Association— 
was formed to promote the physical redevel- 
opment of the city before it decays into 
slums. 

(This is a good point to mention possibili- 
ties of decay: A representative of Urban 
Progress just came back from Akron, Ohio, 
and Beaumont, Tex., neither of which is 
thought to be suffering from stagnancy. Yet 
he counted 64 vacant stores in downtown 
Akron. He said he was told by the cham- 
ber of commerce at Beaumont that 52 busi- 
ness buildings were unoccupied along seven 
of that city’s downtown streets. In compari- 
son, Little Rock’s Main Street has only three 
vacancies—the former quarters of Penney’s, 
the old Kinney Shoe Store at Third and 
Main and the Ritz Theater space at Second 
and Main.) 

Urban Progress got off the ground when 
Metroplan began its chain of achievements 
in 1955. It received impetus when the Ar- 
kansas chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects created the Main Street, 1969, idea 
and thereby fired the imagination of the man 
in the street. 

Sidetracked by the 1957 school troubles, 
those 160 businessmen finally chartered 
Urban Progress and went to work in April 
1959. Another organization had been 
formed—Downtown Little Rock Unlimited, 
whose goals were of shorter range. Since 
both groups drew strength from the same 
business interests, a single membership cam- 
paign was conducted. (Downtown Little 
Rock Unlimited handles the budget details 
and screening of applicants.) 

What is Urban Progress all about? The 
primary target was to promote a study of the 
downtown area, which now has resulted in 
the 490-acre, $14,300,000 central Little Rock 
urban renewal project, now in the advanced 
planning stage. This is the core of the city— 
bounded roughly by the Arkansas River on 
the north, Roosevelt Road on the South, the 
capitol on the west and the freeway on the 
east. 

At stake are the business, industrial, resi- 
dential and public uses of this big district. 
One main objective is to grow like such cities 
as Memphis, Atlanta, and Dallas, but to avoid 
the helter-skelter development of land wher- 
ever the builder can find it available. Urban 
progress leadership warns that unplanned 
construction of buildings could create com- 
munity traffic probiems requiring new streets 
and expressways and connectors, and new 
taxes to pay for them. 

Urban Progress is not, in itself, the agency 
designed to renew Little Rock or even to plan 
for the renewal. For these functions, the 
city has Metroplan, the Little Rock housing 
authority, city board of directors, planning 


commission, Downtown Little Rock Un- 
Council, 


You might put it this way: The business- 
men who formed Urban and con- 
tribute to it are helping to make easier the 
jobs of these other organizations. They are 
trying to create understanding and support 
for the city’s total $42 million urban renewal 
and rehabilitation program in eight big 
areas. 

All of the things must stand out sharply 
in a community of 100,000 or so when it is in 
daily competition with such cities as St. 
Louis, Memphis, Kansas City, Dallas, New 
Orleans, and Oklahoma City for people, trade 
and industry. 

Leading these two stalwart business groups 
are the officers—Raymond Rebsamen, Sam 
Strauss, Jr., Arthur Phillips, James William- 
son, Dowell Naylor, Jr., Jack East, Jr., Jack 
Hawkins, and William McLean, 

In the background, seeing that the main 
objectives are carried out successfully, are 
two capable and hard-driving former news- 
papermen—Jason Rouby, assistant to the 
president of Urban Progress, and W. A. Haw- 
kins, managing director of Downtown Little 
Rock Unlimited. 





Commemoration of Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the recent recess of the Congress 
there occurred the nationwide observ- 
ance cf Captive Nations Week, in the 
period July 17 to July 23. It was my 
high privilege to cosponsor in the Sen- 
ate the legislation which authorized the 
designation of Captive Nations Week, 
and I find it a heart-lifting experience to 
note the profound significance which has 
been attached to this commemorative 
occasion. 

In. this regard, I should like to draw 
attention to the special Captive Nations 
Week proclamation issued by Gov. Nel- 
= A. Rockefeller of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. President, in the light of its sig- 
nificance for our times, I ask unanimous 
consent that Governor Rockefeller’s 
proclamation be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

. PROCLAMATION 
STATE or New Yorx, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, N.Y. 

The roll of nations held captive by Com- 
munist imperialism is one of appalling 
length. 

As the Congress of the United States has 
pointed out in a joint resolution, the United 
States, in the eyes of the enslaved peoples, is 
the citadel of human freedom. They look to 
us for leadership in bringing about their lib- 
eration and independence and in restoring 
the enjoyment of their Christian, Jewish, 
Moslem, Buddhist, and other religious free- 
doms. 

We Americans are proud that many refu- 
gees from the oppressed countries have found 
asylum in the home of the free. We have 
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New Scout Head Was Tenderfoot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


succeeded Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, of Short 
Hills, N.J. 
Mr. Brunton, of course, now faces a 


Joseph A. Brunton, Jr., left the National 
Boy Scout offices in North Brunswick about 
2 weeks ago to attend the Jubilee Jamboree 
in Colorado Springs, as assistant chief Scout 
executive, and. returned to the offices this 
week as the chief executive of this famous 
youth movement. On August 1 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, of Short Hills, 
and became the fourth person to have this 
challenging job in the 50 years of Scouting 
in America. 

Beneath the shadows of Pikes Peak and 
under a midsummer Colorado sky, 56,170 Boy 
Scouts and Scouters marked a half-century 
of Scouting in this country with a giant 
birthday party last Thursday evening. In 
addition, this vast assemblage “hailed the 
chiefs”—the outgoing Dr. Schuck and his 
successor, Joe Brunton. It must have been 
a@ pleasant event for both men. Dr. Schuck 
felt good because so gigantic an event as 
this jamboree had been so sucessful and Joe 
Brunton knew he could rely on these leaders 
in Scouting to support him as this vast 
movement grows. : 

The first chief Scout executive, Dr. James 
E. West, a young Washington attorney when 


the Boy Scouts of America was founded, . 


opened the first Scout office in New York on 
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January 2, 1911 with seven employees. 
Thirty-two years later he retired and was 
succeeded by Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Dr. Fret- 
well retired in 1948, the year Dr. West died, 
and Dr. Schuck succeeded him. 

Dr. Schuck entered as @ volun- 
teer leader in 1913 and entered Scouting 
professionally in 1917 advancing to the top 
position. Joe Brinton comes to the post 
from the lowest ranks. ie is the first chief 
Scout executive to start «s a Tenderfoot 
Scout, reach Eagle Scout, and get his first 
leadership experience as a patrol leader. 
Scouters can say “he is one of us.” 

New Brunswick is proud of having the na- 
tional offices of the Boy Scouts of America 
as our neighbor. And we say amen to this 
proclamation made last Thursday evening in 
Colorado Springs: 

“All of us here at the Jubilee Jamboree 
join in thanking Dr. Schuck for the dedi- 
cated, positive leadership he has given us. 

“We assure Mr. Brunton that every one of 
us, Scouts and Scouters, on our honor, will 
do our best to carry out Scouting’s purposes 
in the years to come.” 





Statement Before Senate Appropriations 
Committee by Justice Marlin T. Phelps, 
of Arizona Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment made before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee by Justice Marlin 
T. Phelps, of the Supreme Court of 
Arizona, and a member of the citizens’ 
foreign aid committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Marlin T. Phelps. I was 
graduated from Vanderbilt University in 1909 
with the degree of LL.B. I was admitted to 
the Arizona. bar in 1913 and practiced law 
in Phoenix until 1923. From 1923 to 1949 
I was judge of the Superior Court in 
Phoenix. Since 1949 I have been a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, State of Arizona, and 
have twice alternated as chief justice. 

I beg leave to present this statement of my 
views on the proposed appropriation for 
foreign aid. 

United States tax money today is being 
used, as has been brought forth in hearings, 
to pay the public debt of other countries, I 
find no constitutional or other authoriza- 
tion for such application of the public funds. 
The-appropriation also provides funds for 
“budgetary support,” which means providing 
money to other countries for the 
expenses of Government. I find no legal 
basis for such application of the public 
funds, either under the general welfare, or 
the national defense provisions of the Con- 
stitution. I fall to see, in any case, how the 
building of a magnificent crystal and steel 
dream of a railway station in Rome, as was 
done with Marshall plan funds, contributes 
either to the general welfare or the national 
defense of this country, or deters the spread 
of Communism in Italy. 
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Tt is not evident, for instance, how the 
general welfare of the American people or 
the national defense of the United States 
was advanced by the three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars we gave France to defend its 
colonial interests in Indochina. 

It is not clear why we continue to finance 
the Iranian budget in view of its quarter 
billion dollar annual income from oil. Last 
year, Iran obtained through one agency or 
another, some $200 million additional. It is 
not clear how the general welfare or the 
national defense is promoted by the millions 
we are giving Communist Poland and Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

I object to the enormous domestic propa- 
ganda and lobby machine in the hands of 
the State Department and the President. 
Congress and the public are flooded with 
official literature glorifying giveaway. In 
much of the literature the claim is made 
that it is our moral duty to help other 
countries. I find no constitutional support 
for such a proposition. I find no constitu- 
tional support for the expenditure of money 
to high pressure the citizenship into sup- 
porting foreign aid. 

The foreign aid program is objectionable 
on the further grounds that it is in con- 
travention of all standards of accounting 
and fiscal responsibility. Article I, section 
9, clause 8 of the U.S. Constitution prohibits 
the withdrawal of money from the Treasury 
except in consequence of an appropriation 
made by law, and a regular statement and 
account thereof published from time to 
time. Has there ever been such a statement 
and account rendered? Does the Congress 
know to what purposes this money has been 
put? Has the State Department published 
such an accounting? Or has this been 
classified as top secret matters? 

Gentlemen; I recognize that the courts 
defer to the judgment of the Congress as to 
the necessity or wisdom of legislation so 
long as it remains within its constitutional 
limitations, and the present Court in United 
States v. City of Milwaukee (322 U.S. 735), 
held that it would respect the declaration 
of Congress that low-cost housing is a public 
use and sustained the right of the Federal 
Government to acquire land and build low- 
cost homes thereon. 

Gentlemen, so far as I can determine, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
never decided the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the foreign aid program. It ap- 


‘pears to be wholly beyond the constitutional 


power of Congress to authorize the expendi- 
ture of these funds under the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act. As you are aware, 
the power of Congress to act must be found 
expressly or by necessary implication in the 
language of the Constitution. I find not a 
word, a line, a clause, or a provision in the 
Federal Constitution that authorizes the 
foreign aid program as it is administered. 

If Congress has such power, express or 
implied, it must be found in article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 1 of the Constitution, which 
gives Congress the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, so far 
as here material, for the general welfare and 
for the common defense. The welfare of 
whom? The answer is clear: The welfare 
of the people of the United States. (United 
States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1-88, 80 L. Ed. 477). 
The framers of the Constitution, were con- 
cerned solely with the welfare of the people 
of the States constituting the Union they 
were about to form and from the consent of 
whose citizens the proposed government 
would derive its just powers. 

The decision in the Butler case, discussed 
at length the “general welfare clause” of 
the Constitution. This discussion was 
obiter dictum since it was not necessary to 
a@ decision of that case. Nevertheless, it rep- 
resents a view of the highest court of the 
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land: The dictum rejected Madison’s inter- 
pretation of the general welfare clause, which 
restricted its application to the other 17 
grants of power enumerated in section 8, 
and it adopted rather Hamilton's broader 
interpretation to the effect that the clause 
conferred upon the Congress a substantive 
power to tax and appropriate, limited only by 
the requirement that it shall be exercised to 
provide for the “general welfare of the 
United States.” 

The subsequent decision of the Supreme 
Court upholding the validity of the Social 
Security Act, followed the interpretation 
given the “general welfare” clause in the 
Butler case; Yet, broadly as the Court de- 
fined the term, neither of these decisions 
tended in the slightest degree to intimate 
that its operation applies to any people or to 
any nation other than the United States. 

I am unable to see how any man can see 
hope for world peace through world law as 
long as the vast populations of Russia, 
Eastern Europe, China, and southeast Asia 
are under the rule of overlords who recognize 
no principle of conduct except force; who 
Tecognize no peace except as defined by 
them; who recognize no moral code, no God; 
whose treaties are observed only in their 
breach; whose oft-repeated threat and boast 
has been that they will enslave our children. 


Let us cease to enact socialistic legisla- 
tion at home. Let us abandon the idea that 
we can spend our way out of debt. Let us 
take an inventory of our moral assets and 
liabilities as a nation. Let us abandon at 
once the unlawful expenditure of tax money 
under the pretext of containing communism. 
Let us use these funds to establish here a 
center of moral, military, and economic 
strength that will reassure the free world 
and hearten the nations to their own 
defense. 





Well-Being of Men and Women in Other 
Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN FHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Bergen Evening Record 
of Hackensack, N.J., and the Englewood, 
N.J., League of Women Voters recently 
completed an interesting venture in lo- 
cal journalism about international 
topics. For 15 weeks, in its Week-End 
magazine, the newspaper ran a series 
about Bergen County residents who have 
had a hand in helping peoples of free 
nations to understand each other better. 

Mrs. Fred Thomases explained the 
purposes of the series in a letter to me 
this week. She said: 

As foreign policy chairman of the League 
of Women Voters of Englewood, I approached 
the paper with the idea of printing 
articles, prepared by us, which would ac- 
quaint the readers with some of the fine 
work done by the United States in developing 
countries, We were ready to do all the re- 
search, interviewing, writing, in addition to 
supplying photos. The newspaper agreed, 
with the one stipulation that we hang our 
stories on Bergen County residents, a require- 
ment which made our work harder but re- 
vealed the interesting fact that there actually 
are many local people involved in oversea 
assistance, 
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I have helped with the research but Mrs. 
Adele Stern, our public relations chairman, 
has done the major share of the work. 


Mrs. Stern, the mother of two chil- 
dren and a former teacher, prepared 
articles which showed how near-neigh- 
bors in Bergen County had, at one time 
or another, worked somewhere on the 
international front to help make better 
lives for people in other lands. Her sub- 
jects during the 15 weeks were: 

Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, an Englewood 
resident who has served as permanent 
Ambassador from Nationalist China to 
the United Nations. 

Argo Thompson, manager of an Engle- 
wood firm which, through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, has 
shipped disease-fighting drugs to Korea. 

Miss Isabel Murray, of Cresskill, who 
served with the U.S. Information Agency 
in Indonesia and the Belgian Congo. 

Robert L. Davison, of Edgewater, who 


‘came out of retirement to serve as a 


United Nations representative first in 
Colombia and now in Iceland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Scarlet, of 
Bergenfield, who are hosts to Masanori 
Hashimoto, a Japanese student here un- 
der an exchange program. 

Nessim Shallon, of Englewood, who 
spent 10 years with the United Nations, 
the last 4 as a member of the United Na- 
tions expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

Dr. S. M. Corey, of Tenafly, and Dr. 
Clarence H. Kent, of Closter, who have 
helped to train specialists in the uni- 
versities of India. 

William X. Scheinman, Tenafiy, presi- 
dent of the African-American Students 
Foundation, Inc., which brings qualified 
African students on a scholarship basis 
to study in universities of this Nation. 

Dr. Maurice Foreacre, of Tenafly, who, 
as an adviser to the American-Israeli 
Lighthouse for the Blind, visited Israel 
recently “to see what U.S. rehabilitation 
Philosophy had done for blind persons 
who had been reared in depressed situa- 
tions.” 

The Reverend C. Melvin Blake, of 
Dumont, who spent 10 years as a mis- 
sionary in Angola—Portuguese West 
Africa—and the Reverend John Thomp- 
son Peters, of Ridgewood, who recently 
studied at firsthand a professional reha- 
bilitation operation for 3 million refugees 
in West Bengal and Calcutta. 

Prof. Harold McNally, of Tenafly, who 
had worked on technical assistance 
projects in Burma, 

Dr. and Mrs. Gerald Dykstra, of 
Wyckoff, who went to Afghanistan as 
part of the International Cooperation 
Administration’s contract with Teach- 
ers College of a University. 

The Phil Lange family of Tenafly, who 
were particularly concerned about recent 
disasters in Chile because _ Professor 
Lange had served with a UNESCO proj- 
ect in Latin American countries. 

Miss Orrea Pye, of Englewood, who has 
helped other nutrition experts to im- 
prove foods and agricultural habits in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Charles B. Fahs, of Fair Lawn, director 
for humanities for the Rockefeller 
Foundation; and Carl Burness, of 
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Ridgewood, who was program associate 
for south and southeast Asia of the over- 


which this Nation has in the well-being 
of men and women in other lands. It 
reminded Americans once more that 
there are no boundaries on friendly 
interest and mutual efforts to fight suf- 
fering and poverty. 

Although the articles are too lengthy 
for printing in their entirety, I ask per- 
mission to include in the Rzecorp the last 
two articles in the series. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bergen (NJ.) Evening Record, 
June 18, 1960] 
FILIPINOS Provine SELF-HELP WorKS 
(By Adele H. Stern) 

Bataan, Corregidor, Mindanao—fascinat- 
ing, mysterious names to most Americans 
until less than 20 years ago. Potent, stirring 
names to those who lived through World War 
II. Vital, living names to the Philippine Re- 
public, once a colony of the United States. 

Composed of more than 7,100 humid, 
tropical islands that extend some 1,150 miles 
in the Pacific Ocean, the Philippines are 
inhabited by 24 million people. Mainly of 
Malay stock, the people absorbed the cultures 
and traits of three continents to form what 
is now the Filipino. Asia, in thousands of 
years of invasions and intermingling of 
blood lines, contributed the basic physical 
chracteristics of the people and a close feel- 
ing of identity with Asian problems. About 
350 years of Spanish rule (after having been 
discovered by Magellan in his wanderings 
around the world) left lighter skins and 


longer faces and Catholicism which is still 


the main religion of the islands. And at the 
end of the Spanish-American War, when 
Spain ceded the Philippines to the United 
States, the concepts of independence and 
democracy began to flourish. 

When Miss Orrea Pye of Englewood landed 
in Manila last Christmas Day, she was greeted 
by a welcoming committee of some 20 peo- 
ple ranging in age from a 90-year-old man 
to a 14-month-old baby. ‘The nucleus of 
the committee was formed of four former 
students of Miss Pye, who is professor of 
nutrition at Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and the rest of the people were 
the students’ families. Miss Pye asserts she 
spent much of her time in the Philippines 
concerned about her own nutrition, so richly 
was she wined and dined, 

The Filipinos, traditionally kind and hos- 
pitable, were intent upon making certain 
their teacher tasted every type of isian : dish. 
Moreover, they planned an extensive tour 
for her to introduce her to the dietary prob- 
lems and nutrition projects in the islands 
firsthand. 

Professor Pye was eager to learn about 
native foods and agricultural habits so that 
she could return to Columbia with more 
specific information for future Philippine 
students (there are any number in her classes 
each year). One student, who works with 
@ governmental agency, the Food and Nutri- 
tion Center, acquired the use of a UNICEF 
jeep, which provided transportation to citrus 
orchards, to the College of Agriculture, food 
markets, health centers,. and schools. 

In return, the Englewood woman, who has 
traveled widely in South America, Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the south seas, 
always with the view to learning more about 
the nutrition problems of the people of the 
world, lectured in Manila on trends in nu- 
trition and recent developments in the field. 
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Moreover, she made herself available for con- 
sultation on special problems. 
Nutrition is only one field in which the 


new Philippine Republic is working. It is 
conscientiously in developing its un- 
tapped forests mineral resources and in 


increasing the exports of copra, sugar, logs, 

abaca, coconut oil, chromite ore, iron ore, and 

pineapple. 

Particularly important has been the pro- 
of land 


people with 
ernment and the U.S. International Cooper- 
ation Administration, work with community 
development personnel to better their living 
aiti 


the College of Agri: 
stroyed during World. War II. 

In 10 years, the Filipino (who 
family group units called the barrio) has 
raised his income from $88 to $220 a year. 
He is learning English in the schools as well 
as Tagalog, the national many 
Filipinos speak Spanish as well). He may 
go to a vocational school after his elemen- 
tary or high school education. If he is so 
inclined, he may go to a university or to the 
United States for special training. 

With the Philippine Government, which 
contributed $5 million and the United States 
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Private American foundations send these 
men, their representatives, far and wide to 
investigate, approve, or oversee the spend- 
ing of millions of American dollars. Last 
year, expenditures by the largest founda- 
tions for economic, technical, and research 
abroad was in the neighborhood of $40 mil- 
lion, and this sum is expected to rise this 
year. The qualified and excellently trained 
personnel whom the foundations employ in 
their home offices and in oversea outposts 
investigate requests for grants that come 
from institutions at home and abroad. 

Two of these men who have made the 
world their offices are. Charles B. Fahs, of 
Pair Lawn, director for humanities of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Carl Burness of 
Ridgewood, who was program associate for 
south and southeast Asia of the oversea 
program of the Ford Foundation. 

Dr. Fahs, born in Brooklyn and a graduate 
of Englewood High School, has spent much 
of his adult life as an international traveler. 
He earned his Ph. D. in political science at 
the University of Berlin. Then followed a 
year at the National School of Living Orien- 
tal Languages in Paris and 3 years on fellow- 
ships of the general-education board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; then to the Uni- 
versity of Kyoto, University of Tokyo, and to 
the College of Chinese Studies at Peiping. 

Returning to a home in Bergen County 

and to his work for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, after teaching in California and work- 
ing for the State Department in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Fahs screens hundreds of requests 
each year for funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for work in any field of the 
humanities—art, music, education, or litera- 
ture. 
When he has decided a project will be a 
good one for the foundation to undertake, 
he makes a recommendation to the board of 
trustees, which makes the final decision on 
grants. 

The story of the Rockefeller Foundation 
is a romantic and exciting one. It has been 
involved with a great many of the sociologic 
and economic in the world since 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., established this 
fund, along with several others for distribut- 
ing his vast fortune, in 1913. 

It has covered such projects as a $45,000 
grant to the American Korean Foundation 
for the development of a theater in South 
Korea; $250,000 to the University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, for research at its faculty of 
medicine at Ribeirao Preto; to a grant of 
$714,135 to the India International Center 
planned in New Delhi. 

Although a great deal of the foundation’s 
funds is still spent in the United States, 
considerable sums have been granted abroad, 
for research in cardiology in Mexico City; 
nitrogen fixation studies at thé University 
of Tokyo; studies in genetics at the Uni- 
versity of Naples; and so on. 

The Rockefeller Foundation originally 
pioneered in public-health work, and still 
remains heavily associated with this field. 
It has added agricultural research and de- 
velopment, social sciences, and humanities 


over the years. During the past 4 years, the | 


foundation has dipped into capital to the 
extent of $20 million to step up the pace of 
its oversea work. 

A commuter between Ridgewood and New 
York City these days, Burness has been 
around the world four times. He has visited, 
for at least 1 or 2 weeks, all of the countries 
in Asia, except for mainland China, Nepal, 
and Ceylon. 

When he was with the Ford Foundation, as 
program associate for the south and south- 
east Asia program, he spent 44%, months in 
Indonesia, substituting for the Ford field 
representative to that country while the lat- 
ter was on leave in the United States. This 
gave Burness a close view of the workings of 
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the foundation during a.period of internal 
strife, for Indonesia was in the midst of a 
revolution in 1958. 

Established in 1936 by Henry and Exsel 
Pord, the foundation’s main interests have 
been of an educational nature. Since 1951, 
the oversea development program of the Ford 
Foundation has been assisting underdevel- 
oped countries to raise the living standards 
of their people. By the end of 1958, the 
foundation had appropriated or earmarked 
$90 million for the program. Of this sum, 
the foundation had approved grants and 
projects totaling $71 million in 19 countries 
in south and southeast Asia and the Near 
East, Africa, ang Latin America. 

The main objective has been helping these 
underdeveloped countries establish some of 
the educational and research institutions 
they need for their long-range growth, com- 
plementing other economic and technical 
assistance agencies that aim largely at.meet- 
ing immediate economic needs and stress 
physical projects. The foundation helps the 
countries’ own specialists in training and 
research. It finances specialized training in 
the United States, Western Europe, and other 
areas, for teachers, administrators, and tech- 
nicians. It helps obtain foreign consultants 
and, when necessary, imports equipment. 

In Burma, for example, through its over- 
sea development program, the Ford Founda- 
tion has assisted projects in agricultural and 
rural development, industrial and business 
development, education and vocational train- 
ing, public administration, and economic and 
social research through grants of $6 million 
to Burmese schools, universities, government 
agencies, and private organizations. 

In Pakistan, where the government has 
placed priority on the establishment of a 
broad range of new institutions devoted 
to the advancement of individual capacity 
and opportunity, the foundation has com- 
mitted $13 million since 1952 for furthering 
the spirit of self-reliance among the Pakis- 
tan people and developing a corps of trained 
public and business administrators, skilled 
technicians, teachers, and specialists in eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and public health. 

In almost every underdeveloped country 
in the world, the money of some private 
American foundation is financing one proj- 
ect or another. The Ford Foundation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation are only two of 
many dedicated to uplifting the economic 
standards of the,peoples of the emerging na- 
tions. The W. EK. Kellogg Foundation, the 
Near East Foundation, the Asia Foundation, 
and the Carnegie Corporation (whose grants 
abroad are restricted to the British Com- 
monwealth) are allotting sums that are be- 
ing spent in highly diverse manners for a 
large variety of programs. 

Still, the aims of the foundations are sim- 
ilar to each other and similar also to the 
aims of all the other assistance groups that 
have been discussed in Bergen Interna- 
tional—helping the recipient countries de- 
velop their own bodies of technicians and 
building institutions in these countries to 
make it possible for them to exist independ- 
ently. 

Most of the time the individual founda- 
tions work alone, but there have been proj- 
ects that have involved several agencies in 
joint sponsorship. In the Philippines, for 
example, a new International Rice Institute, 
to serve as a research and training center for 
all rice-growing countries, will be built with 
a $7-million grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion on land donated by the Filipino Gov- 
ernment and siaffed with technicians and 
advisers from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Burness says that the work of the private 
foundations is valuable because the money 
is donated with more freedom, since govern- 
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mental policies and political changes are not 
involved. For this reason, the funds are 
frequently more acceptable to some gov- 
ernments. Moreover, emphasizes Dr. Fahs, 
it is our Government’s policy to encourage 
benevolent giving through our tax laws; we 
encourage initiative and at the same time 
give people who have shown initiative an 
opportunity to decide where the money is 


going. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall .be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That @ discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcGressionat Recorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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REA: The Farmer’s Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
was privileged day before yesterday to 
attend the annual meeting of the Shen- 
andoah Valley Electric Cooperative at 
Harrisonburg, Va., and to address the 
members briefly. The accomplishments 
of this, the largest electric cooperative in 
my State, are truly impressive to me and, 
I hope, to my colleagues in this body. I 
ask unanimous consent to have my re- 
marks on that occasion printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REA—TuHE FaRMER’s FrRIenpD 


(Remarks of Senator A. WILLis ROBERTSON 
at annual meeting of Shenandoah Valley 
Electric Cooperative, Harrisonburg, Va., 
August 9, 1960) 

In working as a boy on my grandfather's 
farm in Culpeper, I learned something about 
the problems confronting our farmers and 
@ lot about the hard work that goes into 
the production of the Nation’s food supply. 
Cohsequently, throughout my public service, 
first in the Senate of Virginia, and then in 
the Congress of the United States, plans to 
promote the welfare of the rural areas of our 
State and Nation have been for me major 
goals. Many of you will recall that as a 
State senator, I advocated better roads, bet- 
ter schools and better conservation of our 
natural resources. I served on the commis- 
sion to lay out the State highway system; 
was a joint patron of the bill to create it; 
I was an active supporter of the Mapp bill 
which revised our public school system, and 
I helped to frame the bill that created the 
first game department. All of those pro- 
grams have paid rich dividends. In my 
opinion, Virginia’s highway system, and es- 
pecially the secondary roads that serve rural 
areas, is second to none; our school system 
compares favorably with States of compara- 
ble per capita income and few States can 
surpass the recreational opportunities of- 
fered by our State parks and public hunting 
and fishing areas, our national forests and 
our marshlands and beaches in the Tide- 
water area, 

In the Congress, two programs which I 
have supported from their inception, and 
which I feel have paid the richest dividends, 
have been soil conservation and rural elec- 
trification. Both of these programs have 
been administered at the local level, both 
have been voluntary porgrams, the first pro- 
gram being a matching one in which local 
farmers contributed 50 percent or more of 
the cost of the program and the latter being 
supported without cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment except for the loans made available 
to the REA co-ops, practically all of which 
have been met at maturity. 

One of the distressing aftermaths of World 
War II was the fact that American farmers 
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were encouraged to greatly expand their pro- 
duction to meet the needs of our allies as well 
as ourselves for food and fiber and after the 
end of that abnormal foreign demand for our 
farm products, no sound and workable plan 
has been developed under which our farmers 
could exchange what they produce for what 
they needed to buy at a fair and equitable 
price. However, the disparity in recent years 
between the farmer’s share of the national 
income and that of either industry or organ- 
ized labor would have teen far greater but 
for the benefits which our farmers have de- 
rived from the availability on the farm of 
electricity. In the 60-year period prior to 
the rural electrification program, urban com- 
munities fully enjoyed the blessings of elec- 
tric power and light but that advantage of a 
scientific age reached only 10 percent of our 
farmers. In 1935, prior to the start of the 
REA only 7.6 percent of Virginia 
farmers had electricity. Those of us who 
advocated the REA program argued that lack 
of modern equipment was keeping American 
farmers from enjoying a scale of living com- 
parable with their city brethren and lack of 
modern conveniences was making farm life 
unattractive to young people on whom we 
must depend for future food and fiber pro- 
duction. 

We said that since the Government had 
set up the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion as a lending agency for business enter- 
prises trying to work their way out of the 
great depression of the thirties, it was no 
more than reasonable to provide aid in the 
form of sound'y secured loans for the 90 
percent of our farmers who had been denied 
advantages which most city dwellers had 
enjoyed for 50 years. Aside from the benefits 
to the farmers themselves we felt that this 
program would benefit the Nation generally 
by promoting more efficient production of 
food and would create a better balanced 
economy by encouraging small industries to 
locate in rural sections. 

The REA program has been even more 
successful than those of us who originally 
supported it could anticipate. We foresaw 
that electric lights would make it easier for 
the farmer to go about his chores and that 
electric power could reduce manual labor 
required for moving crops, grinding feed, 
milking and pumping water. We knew that 
electricity in the home would save the women 
from the drudgery of carrying water, stand- 
ing at the washtubs and enduring the heat 
of the wood cookstove. We did not fully 
anticipate how scarce and costly farm labor 
would become and how essential it would be 
to substitute electricity and machinery 
which, it has been estimated, now gives 
every man, woman and child in our coun- 
try the work equivalent of 30 hand workers. 
Nor were we able to imagine that a farmer 
would find as many as 250 productive uses 
for electricity, including the innovations 
which have helped to make the Shenandoah 
Valley one of the top ere pronueng 
areas of the Nation. 

When I attended the Shenandoah Co-op 
meeting in 1944 I was able to report that 
since the start of REA electrification of rural 
homes in the Nation had risen from 10 to 
around 42 percent and in Virginia from 
7.6 to 30 percent. At your meeting 2 years 
later I had figures showing that the national 
percentage was up to 45 percent and the 
Virginia figure to 35. It is even more pleas- 
ing to. know today that the latest annual 
report of the REA showed Virginia had 


reached the national average, with 97 per- 
cent of our farms electrified. As for the 
Shenandoah Valley Electric Cooperative—it, 
has become the largest in the State, with 
11,4658 customers to whom it furnished last 
year 52,083,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
power. 

The economic implications alone, are im- 
pressive enough to warrant considerable at- 
tention. Electricity, for its users, is simply 
energy in its most useableform, Once a farm 
is supplied with this silent, flexible, versatile 


‘means of energy, it automatically becomes a 


potential market for all the products that 
have been devised to harness it for useful 


work, 

No amount of persuasive salesmanship on 
the part of any electrical appliance dealer 
could transform a farm family into a cus- 
tomer for his products without an available 
form of electric energy. 

ries teaen tn ceca Manin, it be- 
comes a potential customer for electric stoves 
and heaters, for lamps and washing ma- 
chines, for ironers, radios, television sets, 

machines, and modern plumbing 
operated by electric pumps. The list of prod- 
ucts that an electrified farm is in a position 
to buy is almost endless. The impact on 
our economy of this still-developing market 
is directly beneficial to thousands of stock- 
holders and millions of our industrial work- 
ers, some of whom may never have been on 
a farm at all. 

Benefits of the program to the farmer can 
appropriately be listed under the two heads: 
“Monetary Gain” and “Social Gain.” 

1. MONETARY GAIN 


(a) Grinds feed for all farm stock. 

(b) Ten- to twenty-percent increase in.egg 
production by poultry house lighting. 

(c) Ten-percent saving on feed by electric 
brooding and lighting and 2 weeks less fin- 
ishing time for broilers. 

(d) Marked increased efficiency in dairying 
through electric milking machines, sterilizers 
and coolers, cream separators and churns, 
and light in winter months in dairy barns. 

(e) Saving in fences through. the use of 
electrified fences. 

(f) Electric hay driers especially valuable 
in curing alfalfa and pea hay. 

(g) Workshop, grinding mowing blades 
and repairing farm machinery. 

(h) Pumping water for household use, 
farm stock, and irrigation. 

(i) Labor-saving devices in the home 
such as washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
electric irons, churns, ranges, hot-water 
heaters—in a word, the full equipment of 
@ modern city apartment designed to be 
— by the housewife without servant 


a The development of summer homes 
for city people. 


2. THE SOCIAL GAIN 


(a) Radio and prompt news coverage. 

(b) Adequate lighting, including study 
lights for school children and lighting for 
schoolhouses and churches. 

(c) Sanitary facilities made possible ‘by 
pressure water systems. 

(d) Deep-freeze and locker units for win- 
ter consumption of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables as the means of a better balanced rural 
diet and the conservation of perishable 
foods. 

(e) The stimulation of community pride 
and the accentuation of the advantages of 
farming as a means of life by reducing the 
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ment, freezers, 
trolled: heating plants and television and 
radio sets have all served to make the farm 
home a more comfortable place to live. 

Estimates indicate that the average farm 
use of electricity has risen from 600 kilowatt- 
hours per year 25 years ago to nearly 4,000 
kilowatt-hours at the present time. In an- 
other 15 years, this consumption is expected 
to rise to the challenging total of more than 
10,000 kilowatt-hours annually. This is a 
figure both of challenge and opportunity, be- 
cause it indicates that the work of the REA 
is far from completion. 

The challenge will be to provide the nec- 

to meet this anticipated need, 
to hold the cost to a reasonable figure and 
to assure that REA cooperatives will have 
their fair share of the giant power pools of 
the future. 

As we meet these challenges one by one, 
new ones will arise, based on technological 
changes we cannot now fully appreciate. But 
we must keep pace with all these changes 
or else allow our Nation’s agriculture, which 
George Washington called “the noblest oc- 
cupation of man,” slip into the position of 
a third-rate industry. 

It is not agriculture, alone, that looks to 
the REA to assure its future. Our national 
security, itself, as well as the general pros- 
perity of our population, depend on our abili- 
ty to bring to the beneficial use of all our 
people the electric power network on which 
all of us depend for communications, for con- 
veniences and for more efficient production. 

The REA has made it possible for millions 
of nonfarmers to make their homes in rural 
areas and for thousands of industries, small 
and large, to locate their plants along rural 
electric lines with such profitable and pleas- 
ant results for themselves and for their 
workers. 

But the rewarding satisfaction that I feel 
over the splendid results accomplished by a 
. program which I supported at its inception 
25 years ago and have continued to support 
ever since, is tempered by the realization of 
the new problems both at home and abroad 
which have arisen for our farmers during 
those years. One relates to the disparity of 
income, to which I already have referred. 
One inflation factor which has eroded one- 
half of the purchasing power of our money 
is called the wage price spiral. Industry is 
organized and industrial labor is organized. 
And over a period of years when the actual 
cash income of farmers was declining, to say 
nothing of the decline in the purchasing 
power of the farm dollar, industry has 
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what is known as the Common Market. We 
fear that those six nations in order to stimu- 
late their own farm production may discrim- 
inate against our farm products. 

There also is another European trade or- 
ganization recently formed called the Outer 
Seven. That is an organization led by 
Great Britain of seven nations that were not 


group. All of those 13 European nations, 
most of whom have been the beneficiary of 
lavish grants and loans from us since the 
end of World War II, have become highly 
competitive with us, especially in the indus- 
trial field. But since we are normally de- 
pendent on export markets for some 40 per- 
cent of our cotton and tobacco and some 
20 percent of our wheat, the problem of solv- 
ing in a satisfactory way our current farm 
problem can be intensified by trade restric- 
tions that may be adopted against us by 
these twe groups, 

While I Know that our farmers are con- 
cerned about their economic future, I am 
sure that they are likewise concerned, as are 
all the rest of us, over the threat to our sur- 
vival posed by the rapidly developing mili- 
tary power of the Soviet bloc. We are now 
devoting, and as long as the cold war lasts, 
will continue to devote, at least one-half of 
our national revenue to the development of 
our Defense Establishment. While the So- 
viet Union may at the moment possess some 
slight superiority in the field of guided mis- 
siles and in the size and equipment. of its 
land army, we still have overall military su- 
periority. We hope that a continuation of 
that superiority carrying with it the impli- 
cations of destructive retaliation in the 
event the Soviets should start another war, 
will be sufficient to preserve an uneasy peace. 
But all of us must recognize that it is an un- 
easy peace. All of us must recognize that in 
the event of another world war, the world- 
wide destruction by nuclear weapons will be 
so terrific that there can be no victor in the 
true sense of the word. Therefore, we should 
daily pray that the same God who befriended 
the early settlers in this valley against hos- 
tile Indians and gave them the strength and 
courage to overcome the hardships of a 
wilderness, that the same God who was the 
ally of the Founding Fathers during our 
fight for independence from Great Britain, 
and the same God who has enabled us to de- 
velop in a relatively brief period some 13 
small and struggling Colonies to a Union 
of 50 States—the richest and most powerful 
empire in the world—wiil continue to be our 
ally in the fight we are making against the 
anti-God ideology of- communism. For, I am 
convinced that we labor in vain to build a 
temple of péace that is not dedicated to the 
victory of moral force. 





A Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


. OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate has already passed 
@ bill which would establish a national 
commission to study proposals for a 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Commission’s recommen- 
dations on the form the memorial could 
take would be submitted to Congress for 
final approval. 
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New Jersey, of course, has a particular 
interest in the proposed memorial. A 
recent expression, of that interest and 
pride was given in an editorial in the 
Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J. I be- 
lieve that the editorial also expresses the 


deep affeetion felt by Americans for the 


man who led his Nation at a critical 
period in its history. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

[From the Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J., 
July 5, 1960] 
A Wooprow WiILson MEMORIAL 


Whether a permanent national memorial 
to Thomas Woodrow Wilson, who went from 
the governorship of New Jersey to the White 
House, is desirable and feasible may be de- 
termined after long years of discussion. The 
Senate has enacted and sent to the House 
@ proposal for an 11-member commission to 
resolve that question. 

The measure was introduced by Senator 
Wit.tiaMs, of Westfield. A memorial, if that 
is the decision, also will be evolved from 
commission studies. 

The Washington Monument, the Jefferson 
and Lincoln Memorials, the Taft Monolith, 
are the outstanding instances of this perpet- 
uation of the memories of illustrious Presi- 
dents. Washington is fiecked with statuary 
and kindred tributes to greatness, and an- 
other, unless of heroic proportions, might 
claim a distinction less than the proponents 
of the World War I President desire. His 
tomb in the Washington Cathedral is simply, 
but plainly marked and a shrine to many. 

Several public works, ornamental and 
utilitarian are under contemplation for the 
Federal District, and a combining of the 
memorial and the functional may be ac- 
cepted by the commission, if the House con- 
curs in its creation. 

This is a proposal that interests the Gar- 
den State. Although Grover Cleveland was 
born in New Jersey, he was far less closely 
associated with this State than Wilson, a 
Virginian who was president of Princeton 
University prior to becoming a power in his 
party and then Governor, The appropriate- 
ness of the action contemplated in Senator 
WILL1AMzs’ Dill is above dispute. 





The Participation of the Private Citizen in 
the Field of Social Service—Address by 
Frederick M. Lange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a prominent citizen of my State, 
Mr. Fred M. Lange, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Dallas Community Chest 
Trust Fund, carried out important work 
as an ambassador of good will to South 
America during the summer. 

' Mr. Lange has devoted his life to wel- 
fare work. He has a truly outstanding 
record in the raising of funds for human- 
itarian causes. In the course of his visit 
to South America, he addressed the 
Brazil-United States Institute on the 
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subject “The Participation of the Private 
Citizen in the Field of Social Service.” 

The Brazil-United States Institute has 
some 15,000 students who are taught 
English on the basis of spending some 
3 or 4 hours a week in classroom in- 
struction. After 4 years at the Institute 
and 1 year at a university, the students 
receive sufficient credits to make them 
eligible for certificates permitting them 
to teach English in the schools of Bra- 
zil, 

The importance of this work to the 
United States is self-evident, and it is 
work that is being expanded. The pres- 
ident of the Institute, Dr. Murilo Bel- 
chior, is a Brazilian. The U.S. director 
is a North American, Dr. John P. 
Wonder. 

In giving me a report on his South 
American visit, Mr. Lange paid particu- 
lar tribute to several staff members of 
the U.S. Embassy in Brazil, among them 
Dr. Leopold Arnaud, cultural attaché; 
Mr. Lafe Allen, press attaché; Mr. James 
Parker Lee, publications officer; Mr. 
James Opsata, deputy public affairs of- 
ficer; Mr. Roberto Gonzaga, USIS chief 
editor; and Mr. Rodrigo de Miranda, 
USIS publications assistant. 

“It is to our country’s good credit,” 
Mr. Lange writes, “that we have these 
fine people representing our Government 
in Brazil.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Lange’s ad- 
dress before the students of the Brazil- 
United States Institute be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE PARTICIPATION OF THE PRIVATE CITIZEN 
IN THE FIELD or SoctaL SERVICE 
(By Frederick M. Lange, L..H.D., L.L.D., D.C.L., 
executive vice president, Dallas Commu- 
nity Chest Trust Fund) 

Based upon the English poor law, which 
the English colonists brought to America, 
for roughly 300 years the major source of 
the necessities of life (food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and medical care) for needy residents in 
the United States, was the local government 
unit. This responsibility was written into 
the State constitutions of many U.S. States. 

As the population and the welfare problem 
grew in the United States during the first 
two centuries, it became more and more 
difficult for the local governmental units to 
provide certain social services, such as in- 
stitutions for the care of the feebleminded, 
the mentally ill, the criminal, the tubercu- 
lous, and institutions for the education of 
the blind and the deaf. Also, it became 
more difficult for the local governmental 
units to provide adequate health services 
alone. For these reasons, about 100 years 
ago, the State governments in the United 
States began to assume responsibility for 
these services. For many years longer, how- 
ever, the National Government continued to 
limit its social welfare activities severely, 
especially in the area of financial assistance. 

The business depression of the 1930's 
forced a change in this situation. The in- 
ability of both the States and the local units 
of government to provide for the needs of 
the millions of unemployed made it neces- 
sary for the National Government, which had 
taken over the taxing power with regard to 
many of the major tax sources, to assume 
responsibility for most of the financial as- 
sistance to needy U.S. citizens. This became 
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® permanent responsibility of the National 


Voluntary agencies have continued to grow 
in numbers and importance throughout 
American history for these and other reasons. 
Many times voluntary agencies have closed 
down or altered their functions when the 
time came that their former services were 
no longer needed or were assumed by some 
level of government. It is some indication 
of their continuing growth that this fall 
community chests and united funds in 2,600 
US. cities and towns will raise more 
than $480 million to help finance a major 
part, but only part, of the voluntary health 
and welfare agencies in the United States. 

From the beginning of American history to 
this hour, there has been an important and 
indispensable partnership between the Gov- 
ernment and the private citizen in welfare 
matters. 

We now have voluntary and government 
agencies at all levels working side by side, 
one helping the other. Since 1935, the 
major role of our private agencies has shifted 
from providing primarily relief in the form 
of food, clothing, and shelter, to supporting 
and carrying on new or pioneer programs, 
mostly in the prevention field. As néwer 
methods were discovered, or as new services 
were needed, it was usually the voluntary 
agencies in the 1930’s which experimented 
and started them. As their value was proved, 
and as the new programs expanded, they were 
often incorporated into the methods and 
services of the large governmental programs. 
More recently the national governmental 
egencies, too, are experimenting, pioneer- 
ing, and carrying on much research. In 
general, the governmental agencies have tak- 
en responsibility for the large mass programs 
directed toward providing food, shelter, 
clothing, and medical aid for those who can- 
not provide these things for themselves. The 
size of the National Government programs 
“is now far larger than that of the voluntary 
programs. 

This, however, does not mean that the 
partnership, between National and State 
Government and the private citizen is weak- 
ened. Particularly at the local and State 
levels, the governmental agencies try to keep 
close to the thinking of private citizens 
through the establishment of advisory 
boards and: auxiliaries: Most government 
agencies are anxious to know what private 
citizens think and go out of their way to 
explain their programs, invite comments, and 
provide for citizen participation. 

The private citizens, then, not only con- 
trol the private agencies, but by serving on 
the advisory boards and committees of the 
Government agencies, influence and guide 
them too. Many of these citizens have been 
active in both kinds of agencies, therefore 
they know intimately what each does and 
what each is responsible for. This helps to 
coordinate the whole pattern of welfare 
service, keeps it close to the real needs and 
sees that the total effort is as efficient as 
possible. 

The participation between the Government 
and the private citizens in matters of wel- 
fare in the United States takes many forms. 
Most tax-supported welfare programs were 
established because private citizens active in 
private welfare projects knew so well the 
need for the programs that they became 
their spokesmen. After public programs are 
established, private citizens working in pri- 
vate groups keep in close touch with them, 
because Government and private agencies 
cooperate so closely on so many projects. 
Private groups know well the strength and 
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on knowledge and facts gathered as results 
of working together. For instance, improve- 
ments in the services of our local Dallas 
County Welfare Agency was brought about 
because voluntary agencies working with 
some of the samé families became aware of 
the severe limitations of the county pro- 
gram. Some members of the advisory board 
of the county agency were also active in the 
voluntary agencies. Their firsthand knowl- 
edge of the facts made changes possible in 
the county program. 

Another way in which the private citizen 
keeps in touch with the Government agency 
is by volunteering his services. Many people 
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As conditions change, some new services, 
never tried before, may be needed. They 
often must be started with private funds 


ations established with gifts from “well to 
do” persons, who wish to assure that the in- 
come from their gifts will be used for bene- 
ficial philanthropic endeavors. 

In all this the total pattern of welfare serv- 
ices is kept in mind. As needs change, serv- 
ices change, and both Government and priv- 
ate agencies work hand in hand. Each knows 
what is needed. Each does his part, without 
duplication. ‘This is possible because the 
private citizen, working in private agencies, 
helping to raise money for voluntary causes, 
donating his help in the work of private or- 
ganizations, is often the same citizen who 
serves on an advisory board or an auxiliary, 
or a volunteer group in the Government 
agency. He is the same person, who through 
his activities in the local welfare council, 
knows who can and should do what. 

This partnership with government keeps 
the government agency close to the people 
who support it and use its services. This 
partnership encourages efficiency. It en- 
courages a total welfare system and provides 
those services which the people are convinced 
are really needed. 


A large proportion of the US. giving 
goes to support what we call prevention 
programs. By this we mean social serv- 
ices which can help to prevent problems 
which may require extensive help. When, at 
the invitation of the Austrian Ministry of 
Welfare, I spoke in Vienna to welfare leaders, 
and also when I spoke in Stockholm to 
Swedish welfare leaders, there was much 
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interest in this. They asked why Americans 
support so many services such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, youth centers, 
recreation centers, day camps, overnight 
camps, and so forth. They questioned 
whether such services could be classed as 

welfare programs. We believe they 
are vital welfare because through 
constructive youth activities, they help to 
build sounder bodies, minds, and personali- 
ties. Such youth have a better chance of 
growing into independent adults who can 
better cope with life, and therefore be less 

i by problems which require exten- 
sive aid. We look upon such programs as an 
investment in people, an investment which 
will strengthen them, not only to lessen their 
later dependence on welfare services, but to 
increase their ability to live happier, more 
productive lives, from which they and all 
people around them will benefit. 

Our youth programs are largely volun- 
tarily supported and directed. However, here 
again we have cooperation with government 
at all levels, for many of the physical facili- 
ties which these voluntary youth agencies 
use are provided by government. These 
voluntary groups use public school facilities, 
public playgrounds, parks, campsites leased 
for $1 a year from government, and so forth. 

While government cooperates, we prefer to 
leave the direction of such programs to vol- 
untary groups directed by private citizens. 
This removes the temptation which may 
sometimes appear, for a particular political 
group to influence or exploit youth pro- 
grams for political ends. 

We feel that a welfare program which 
only provides social services to remedy or 
repair damage after it has happened is in- 
complete. While we must, of course, give 
first emphasis to helping people who are in 
trouble, we must also look ahead and try 
to help people so that they will not get 
into serious trouble. Obviously, this is not 
always possible because of accident, mis- 
fortune, etc., but by helping to develop 
strong minds and bodies we can lessen their 
vulnerability to trouble. In this way we 
help to preserve human values, which in the 
long run, is the objective of a welfare pro- 
gram—to increase the well-being of our 
people, mental, physical, and spiritual. 

Although I have said little specifically 
about the activities of our religious bodies, 
they are the backbone of our voluntary ef- 
fort. Our welfare efforts have grown from 
religious roots, and spiritual values are the 
foundation of our whole program, regard- 
less of whether the program is directed by a 
religious or a secular organization. 

While taxes in America provide the bulk 
of support for welfare activities, the total of 
American voluntary aid is nevertheless tre- 
mendous. In addition, the role of founda- 
tions and trust funds is growing. More and 
more of our people with means are giving 
large sums of money which are used to 
finance needed services. Here, too, we have 
a partnership with Government, since our 
laws and tax provisions encourage this prac- 
tice. 

I can speak to the role of the voluntary 
agency and of the trust with some authority, 
since I now direct such a trust. Also, dur- 
ing my 21 years of experience in social wel- 
fare, I have directed the gathering of over 
$60 million in voluntary gifts for welfare 
purposes. This could not have been accom- 
plished without the teamwork of the Govern- 
ment which believes that the dignity of 
every man should be upheld and preserved. 
Human dignity is enhanced through pro- 
viding for human well-being. In this vital 
endeavor there is a place for government 
and for the private citizen. They comple- 
ment each other if the job is done right. 

the most significant research in 
the welfare field in America in the last quar- 
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ter century concerns work done by Bradley 
Buell & Associates in St. Paul, one of our 
large midwestern cities. Painstaking study 
indicates that the great variety of problems 
which plague people can generally be di- 
vided into four groups. Also, the great va- 
riety of needed services can in general be 
divided into four groups. 

The first of the four categories relates to 
dependency, or the need for basic living es- 
sentials: food, shelter, and clothing. The 
second category relates to ill health, or the 
need for necessary medical care. The third 
category relates to social maladjustments, 
or the need for counseling or guidance serv- 
ices for personal difficulties. The fourth 
category relates to recreation, or the need 
to provide leisure time, adult education, and 
recreation activities, so that people can re- 
fresh themsslves and maintain. mental 
health. 

I was struck in reading reports of your 
programs in Brazil that each one of your 
services could be classified under one of 
these categories, too. However, there was 
different emphasis placed on them. Most 
emphasis in your program seems to be placed 
on provision of living essentials and provid- 
ing health and medical services. The other 
two categories, counseling and recreation, 
were mentioned less frequently. It is obvious 
that living essentials and medical services 
must come first, but I would predict that as 
needs in these two basic areas are met more 
adequately, you will become more increas- 
ingly aware that problems and services in all 
four areas are interrelated. Lack of coun- 
seling for a personal problem may lead to a 
more serve problem which needs medical care 
and basic asistance, just as inability to pro- 
vide living essentials can cause a health 
problem, or a health problem can cause in- 
ability to provide living essentials. 

Much research is being carried on concern- 
ing how best to help families who have so 
many problems that they require help from 
a large number of specialized agencies, both 
Government and private. Although most of 
this research is supported by private trusts 
and foundations, the results will be of great- 
est importance to the Government agencies, 
since they are now giving the most help to 
these families. 

So, here again, we have an example of 
teamwork. The Government agency, which 
we call the public agency gets its sup- 
port from taxes. It is controlled by law. It 
is set up by a city, county, State or the the 
National Government. It is administered by 
employees paid from taxes collected from the 
people. This Government agency works co- 
operatively at every turn with the volun- 
tary or private agency. When private 
citizens join together unofficially and volun- 
tarily to help their fellow citizens in other 
ways than the Government agencies provide, 
they do their work through voluntary or 
private agencies. These private agencies 
are administered and financed voluntarily by 
private citizens. 

In our system, through the influence and 
activity of private citizens in both types of 
agencies, the overall program meshes 
smoothly, as gears in a machine. There is 
no competition, little duplication, or waste. 
We are ever alert to preserve this teamwork, 
and would not permit a system where the 
Government agencies could not readily be 
influenced by private citizen leaders 

We believe this sensitivity and response 
to what our private citizens think is best, 
is our guarantee that our future welfare 
services are not exploited for political or un- 
democratic purposes. We believe that this 
is the best way to assure that these services 
will strengthen human dignity through in- 
creasing human well-being. 
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Soviets Tear Down United Nations— 
Statement by Senator Wiley and Edi- 
torial From the Milwaukee Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
I have prepared. It is entitled “Soviets 
Tear Down United Nations.” I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp following 
my statement an editorial published in 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

' §ovrers Tear Down UNITED NaTIons 
(By Senator Wier) “ 

The U.N.—serving the interests of peace, 
order, law, and justice—offers one of the 
great hopes of the 1960’s for creating a world 
safe for freedom. 

Reflecting the will of mankind, the U.N. 
embodies great moral force. As this can 
be put into action, the outlook for a global 
climate in which the integrity of nations 
shall be respected and in which more people 
have an opportunity for self-determination 
will be greatly brightened. 

Only a youth 15 years old, the U.N. has 
taken hold of difficult situations and con- 
tributed to solutions of difficult problems 
which, if unresolved, might spark world 
war ITI. 

In addition, it offers one of the best hopes 
for the newly emerging nations to get on 
their feet without imposition of outside 
forces stepping in and taking control. 

We recognize, of course, that the Commu- 
nists—both inside and outside the U.N.— 
specifically the Soviet Union and Red China, 
will continue their efforts to thwart ways to 
accomplish peace. The history of the United 
Nations, in fact, reveals that time after time 
the Soviets have attempted to block efforts 
by the U.N. to resolve difficulties. Instead, 
they have themselves stirred up greater 
trouble. 





[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 9, 1960] 
Soviets Teak Down UN. 


From the beginning of the present African 
crisis, Soviet Russia has sought not to join 
in dampening fires of discord, but to add fuel 
to them. It has tried to set Africans against 
Africans, black men against white men, the 
Congolese against the United Nations. Even 
Secretary General Hammarskjold, a diplomat 
of cautious words, has openly criticized the 
Soyiets for their troublemaking. 

There is nothing unusual about such Rus- 
sian activities, of course. From the time the 
U.N. came into being at San Francisco in 
1945, Moscow has sought in every possible 
way to thwart, discredit, and defeat it. 

More than any other nation, Russia used 
the veto power to frustrate U.N. action. 
Molotov, Vishinsky, Malik, and Gromyko 
sought to turn the world peace forum into a 
hall of deceit, slander, and demagoguery. 

The Soviets encouraged the North Koreans 
to invade South Korea in defiance of the U.N., 
then long blocked U.N. efforts to win or end 
the war that resulted. They defied the U.N. 
in Hungary, after crushing the “freedom 
revolt,” even refusing to let a U.N. investi- 
gating committee, or the Secretary General, 
enter that country. At the time of the Suez 
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crisis, rocket-hurling threats of Khrushchev 
were of no help to U.N, leaders in trying to 
restore peace. Most recently, when U.N. 
representatives went into Lebanon to help 
that nation maintain independence, the 
Russians accused the U.N. of “foreign armed 
intervention.” 

Efforts to hinder the U.N. have extended 
even to the subsidiary organizations, con- 
cerned not with peace and war, but with 
helping mankind live better. Russia has 
never contributed its proper shares finan- 
cially to such organizations. When it has 
participated in activities, the purpose has 
usually been to confuse or propagandize. 

Thus, from the start, the Soviets have 
tried to hamper the United Nations, even as 
they paid lip service to the organization and 
mouthed dedication to its high U.N, prin- 
ciples. 

This is most obvious in connection with 
the very first purpose of the U.N., as set forth 
in article 1 of the charter. This purpose is 
“to maintain international peace and secur- 
ity.” The Russians signed this pledge, along 
with all the others, at San Francisco, They 
constantly talk about peace, but they seem 
dedicated to blocking the U.N. froni effec- 
tively carrying out this purpose for which it 
was created. 





Christianity and Capital Punishment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 2, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to my bill, H.R. 870, to 
abolish capital punishment, I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following article by the Reverend Lester 
Kinsolving, rector of the Episcopal 
Church of Our Savior, Pasco, Wash. The 
original article appeared in the June 
1960. issue of Pastoral Psychology: 

CHRISTIANITY AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
(By Leser Kinsolving, rector, Episcopal 

Church of Our Savior, Pasco, Wash.) 

(Eprror’s Note.—Several days after this 


article went to the printer, Caryl Chessman 


was executed in the gas chamber after 12 
years in San Quentin Prison death row. 
While the “outer” motivation for this article 
may seem to be the life of one individual, the 
issue involved is greater than the life of any 
one person, important as that one life may 
be. Caryl Chessman is dead but the issue is 
xt.) 

Dr. Joseph Goebbels missed an opportunity 
to score an important propaganda coup when 
the Nazis annihilated the entire Czechoslo- 
vakian community of Lidice. He could so 
easily have cited Biblical precedent for this 
monstrous methodology by quoting Joshua 
6: 21. This passage of Holy Scripture dis- 
closes the butchery of all living creatures in 
Jericho (excepting one prostitute’s family) 
after its conquest by the children of Israel. 

Such utilization of Holy Writ to defend 
unholy brutality would by uo means be 
unique. The Bible was used to justify the 
Salem witch trials. Part of the shame of 
practically every Christian denomination, in- 
cluding my own, is the pre-Civil War scrip- 
tural defense of slavery. If anyone labors 
under the delusion that the modern era has 
brought a surcease from such opprobrious 
Biblical reference, he need only refer to the 
October 12, 1959, issue of the neofundamen- 
talist, fortnightly magazine Christianity To- 
day. 
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Dr. Jacob Vallenga, who is an associate 
executive of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., has authored an article en- 
titled “Is Capital Punishment Wrong?” Al- 
most the entire substance of his article is 
based on quotations from scripture. ‘There 
is ample Biblical material justifying the 
death penalty. There is also Biblical ma- 
terial justifying polygamy, cuckolrdy, and 
incest for that matter—as well as the familiar 
concepts of a flat world, a 7-day creation, and 
a pre-Copernican universe. 

Most of the Old Testament proof texts for 
capital punishment can be discarded as 
deftly as our Lord disdained the bulk of 
musty Hebrew legalism—particularly his 
running roughshod over the sacrosanct Sab- 
bath. Dr. Vallenga, however, cites the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” as an argu- 
ment frequently advanced by those in favor 
of abolishing capital punishment. Rarely, 
if ever, have I heard this specific wording 


used by abolitionists—who under this cir-. 


cumstance would therefore have to be pac- 
ifists as well as vegetarians. A far more 
accurate translation of the commandment is 
“Thou shalt do no murder.” This com- 
mandment applies to the State as well as 
the individual. Capital punishment is mur- 
der—premeditated and with malice afore- 
thought. 

Those States which practice legalized 
homicide usually add the word “unlawful 
killing with malice aforethought in a pre- 
meditated fashion.” ‘This is very similar to 
legalizing adultery—which like premeditated 
and malicious killing is evil per se—what- 
ever the action of any State legislature. 
There is nothing more premeditated than 
an execution. Certainly no other motive 
than malice can be implied unless the inter-. 
esting viewpoint of the judge who sentenced 
an 18-year-old to “hang by the neck until 
dead—and may this be a lesson to you.” 

Dr. Vallenga states that murder (“unof- 
ficial”) is more horrible than an execution. 
As a former prison chaplain I have studied 
the details of many murders. Never have I 
ever heard of any murder which even ap- 
proximates the extended, calculated and bar- 
baric mental and physical torture as af- 
forded those killed in cold blood by the 
State (in order to show how much it disap- 
proves of killing in cold blood). I have 
never heard of any murderer whose crime 
even approximated the evil ferocity of the 
following: 

1. The victim is confined to a 4 by 12 foot 
cell for 22 hours a day—365 days per year 
for an average of 2 years in many States— 
in California one notable prisoner inhabiting 
condemned row for 11 years. This technique 
in San Quentin Pirson produced no less than 
five suicides in 4 years. 

2. While 12 States (Missouri, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nev- 
ada, Oregon, California) use the more hu- 
mane method of lethal gas, the same slow 
and savage ceremonial, resembling an Aztec 
sacrifice, is still present. Victims of the gas 
chamber have been known to cough, gag, or 
vomit—before losing consciousness after an 
indeterminate interval. Utah offers the fir- 
ing squad as one of two alternatives to be 
chosen by the victim. In this case, however, 
the same macabre ceremonial is utilized. 
Utah demands that its victims be tied to a 
special chair and covered with black hood 
and heart-shaped target. 

8. The most gruesome and degrading 
method of execution is that used in my own 
State of Washington, as well as New Hamp- 
shire, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Idaho,. and 
Utah. The victim is shackled—or if a 
cripple, or paralyzed with fear, he is strapped 
to a@ specially designed sled. A black hood 
is placed over his face—in order that wit- 
nesses be spared the facial effects of hang- 
ing: popped eyes, extended tongue, exploded 
veins, and occasional decapitation. A trans- 





‘punishment is either morally sound or a de- 


terrent then we have no logical right to 


process of down his last meal, and 
how a prison solves the problem of 
giving the last rites as many as three times 
in one morning. 


of one 9-year-old boy for the theft of a sil- 
ver spoon. If this seems barbaric, recall 
the medieval practice of staging trials and 
execution of animals. 

Dr. Vallenga states that 
capital punishment is not for the comm 
good but sides with evil; shows more regard 
for the criminal than 
crime; weakens justice and encourages mur- 


sanction state killings should accuse op- 
ponents of being calloused toward murder 
victims. We simply don’t want to add to the 


number of victims. Executions do not com-<- 


pensate the families of murder victims. Far 
more ed g from a Christian standpoint is 


boy.” 
There are nine States which have abolished 


Report 
homicide rate per 100,000 or one-fourth of 
the national homicide average. The State 
of Georgia, on the other hand, almost in- 
variably leads all other States in the number 
of murders despite the fact that it almost 
invariably stages the largest number of ex- 
ecutions. W: which once abolished 
the death penalty (1913) and restored it in 
1919, is one of nine States which have 


death I presume that it is the doctor's in- 
comprehension that prompts his conclusion. 
It would seem that this incomprehension 
is not confined to the field of sociology or 
penology but to logic as well. Within the 
narrow confines of one sentence he records 
his conviction: (1) “From time immemorial 
the conviction of good society has been 
that life is sacred”; (2) “He who violates the 
sacredness of life must pay the supreme 
penalty.” Here is a striking example of the 


life. Yet Dr. Vallenga opines “the law of 
capital punishment must stand as a silent 
(?) but powerful witness of the sacredness 
of human life.” Perhaps here he forgets 
that criminals are also human, such as the 
adulterous woman, the murderous Saul of 
Tarsus and legions of others, categorized in 
“I was in prison and ye visited me.” 

As a matter of fact, murderers are among 
the best behaved of the prison population. 
Ohio’s Governor, Mike DiSalle (who with 
California’s Pat Brown and Michigan's Men- 
nen Williams is strongly opposed to capital 
punishment) has nine first-degree murderers 
who staff the executive mansion in Colum- 
bus. Among 374 paroled first-degree mur- 
derers in California, only 2 committed 
felonies and not 1 repeated the crime 
of first-degree murder. Many murderers 
are not ever paroled—those who are, serve 
12% years average. They have an unblem- 
ished prison record and seem to deserve 
some manifestation of the Christian doc- 
trine of the forgiveness of sins. Th aver- 
age life sentence in Washington for those 
few paroled is 19 years. Not once ins the 
crime of first-degree murder been rv eated. 
As an act of amnesty one Christmas the 
young Queen Victoria transferred 10 con- 
demned men to Botany Bay in Australia. 
Before she died she had knighted every one 
of them for service to the British Empire. 

Dr. Vallenga seems to imply excessive ma- 
terialism to those who oppose legalized mur- 
der. “We who are supposed to be Christian 
make too much of physical life.” May it 
not therefore be reasonably asked why the 
doctor opposes murder? “The sentence of 
death is more redemptive than the tendency 
to excuse his crime as no worse than grand 
larceny.” This statement evinces an appal- 
ling disregard of criminal law, as well as one 
aspect of church history. Grand larceny in 
no state evokes a life sentence as does first- 


eeantaly the justification cited for the terrors 


of the Inquisition. 

Dr. Vallenga does modify his demand for 
executions by restricting the application: 
“The supreme penalty should be exacted 


." Such a condition is 
oe impossible unless Judges and juries 
become suddenly infallible. While a murder 
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astrously so. Without the last-minute con- 
fession of a former Chicago police officer, 
James Fulton Foster, father of seven chil- 
dren, would have been executed—as a result 
of the sworn (but erroneous) testimony of 
eyewitnesses. An eyewitness named John 
Christy caused the 1950 hanging of Timothy 
Evans in England. Failing, even after Evans’ 
death, to produce the corpus delicti, Scotland 
Yard acted on a tip and examined the prem- 
ises of chief witness Christy. Here they dis- 
covered the body of Mrs. Timothy Evans, and 
seven other women. The subsequent hanging 
of Christy hardly compensated for the mis- 
take in regard to Evans. It did, however, act 
as one of the principal stimuli to the House 
of Commons’ vote to abolish the death pen- 
alty, almost causing England to join the 33 
countries who have outlawed executions. 
While this was negated by the House of Lords, 
11 of 13 English Lord Bishops voted for 
abolition—in marked contrast to the 18th 
century archdeacon who maintained that 
“the executed innocent die for their coun- 
try.” 

The cases of “executed innocent” are by 
mo means a rarity. Arthur Koestier’s book 
“Reflections on Hanging” has 19 pages of 
such cases. Professor Borchard of Yale has 
written “Convicting the Innocent,” a study 
of 146 cases. States have been known to pay 
@ pension to the wife and children of a 
man executed by mistake. Even incarcera- 
tion of the innocent is a tragedy. Yet after 
30 or 40 years (ask any condemned man if 
@ life sentence is more brutal than execu- 
tion) delayed evidence may bring about a 
pardon and an indemnity. It is impossible, 
however, to reprieve a corpse. 

(Notrzr.—Since publication of this article 
word has reached me that this posthumous 
pardon was not issued—L. Kinnolums.) 

I have debated the question of the death 
penalty with a number of district attorneys 
and legislators. I have never yet seen one 
of them that did not seek, like Dr. Vallenga, 
to avoid this obvious and most desperately 
conclusive reason why capital punishment is 
intolerable in a Christian society. While 
serious thinkers and theologians seriously 
question whether or not ours is actually a 
Christian society, it is nominally so. The 
tragedy of Dr. Vallenga’s article in the highly 
subsidized and, therefore, widely circulated 
magazine, is that it may have some influ- 
ence on those who share his views on scrip- 
tural infallibility which opposes naturalis- 
tic ideas of sociology and penology. 

His article will accomplish this through 
an international or perverted technique in 
which he has resorted to the most appalling 
distortion since God was “recruited” by 
Kaiser Wilhelm. Dr. Vallenga attempts to 
portray our Lord as an advocate of capital 
punishment—this despite His being history’s 
most famous victim. The doctor’s opinion of 
murderers contrasts strikingly to the Sanhe- 
drin’s and its bloodthirsty mob who con- 
sidered Jesus’ crime worse than murderer 
Barrabbas’. The doctor makes no mention 
of Jesus’ explicit and explosive views on the 
“eye-for-eye, tooth-for-tooth” of the lex 
talonis. He does, however, have the 
astounding temerity of defending the death 
penalty with “Blessed are the merciful” and 
“Beloved, never avenge yourselves.” Such 
vengence-repudiating texts are legion in the 
New Testament which stresses a gospel of 
love and forgiveness. 

The doctor quotes Paul's famous statement 
from Romans that the state “does not bear 
the sword in vain.” This is true—if, for in- 
stance, in resisting and armed enemy bent 
on conquest, which would be the greater 
of two evils. On the other hand, the state 
has no right to use the sword to execute 
either helpless prisoners of war (the only 
resemblance between capital punishment and 
combat), or to enforce burning of incense to 
emperors—or to chop off the head of the 
author of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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Perhaps the arguments regarding substitu- 
tionary atonement will continue ad in- 
finitum. Some people still feel that the 
cross was the desire of a God who felt the 
need to placate either Himself or the Devil 
or an inexorable legalism which demanded 
the torture and death of the one human 
guiltless. I cannot believe that the cruci- 
fixion was God’s will any more than I be- 
lieve he desired the cowardice of Pilate, the 
desertion of the disciples, the betrayal of 
Judas, and the brutality of the soldiers in 
the common hall. The Gospel according to 
St. John seems to provide some reasonable 
explanation. “For this cause came I into 
the world: To bear witness unto the truth.” 
The truth here meant temple cleansing, vio- 
lation of Sabbath -legalism, attack on en- 
trenched hypocrisy, and assertion of divinity. 
This was God’s will. The result of men's will 
was the capital punishment on Golgotha. 

I suppose that anyone capable of citing 
the deprecatory Psalms as a defense fas Dr. 
Vallenga has done) is also capable of main- 
taining that our Lord approved of capital 
punishment—because he did not rescue the 
repentant thief from the cross. This start- 
ling and somewhat challenging assertion is 
so amazingly (even if unwittingly) similar 
to some of those present on Calvary. They, 
in similar fashion, concluded that Jesus was 
not divine because he wouldn’t come down 
himself. 

This is still the conclusion of some—and 
like Dr. Vallenga’s opinion as to the Chris- 
tian efficacy of legalized murder—such opin- 
ion probably will remain unchanged. I can 
rejoice however that even within the Pres- 
byterian Church Dr. Vallenga’s opinion has 
been resoundingly repudiated—by resolution 
of the Presbyterian general synod this year. 
This action followed the lead of the Quakers, 
the Unitarians, the American Baptists, the 
Protestant Episcopalians, and the central 
conference of American rabbis. The Meth- 
odists took action against the death penalty 
in 1940. 

With the death of Pius XII and ascendancy 
of John XXIII the Roman Catholic Church 
too has become increasingly vocal. A 1941 
statement of Pius XII seemed to rule out 
Roman support of abolition. His statement 
justifying execution if it protects society is 
now being interpreted with the obvious 
amendment that it fails to protect society. 
The auxiliary bishop of the archdiocese of 
Chicago, Bernard J. Scheil, founder of the 
Catholic Youth Organization and opponent 
of Senator McCarthy, is now in charge of the 
Tilinois Committee for the Abolition of Cap- 
ital Punishment. Father Donald Campion, 
S.J., has written extensively on the subject 
and Dean Charles Sheedy of Notre Dame is a 
member of the American League To Abolish 
Capital Punishment. Wardens Lawes of Sing 
Sing and Duffy of San Quentin have served 
as officers of this organization as have Psy- 
chiatrist Karl Menninger, M.D., and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is honorary 
president. 

Public opinion is shifting rapidly—par- 
ticularly in view of such films as “I Want To 
Live” and “Compulsion.” The psychiatric 
profession is almost unanimous in its op- 
position to execution of such as Charles 
Starkweather, wanton killer of 11 who was a 
veritable treasure house for psychiatric re- 
search. While few would question his medi- 
cal insanity, he died as legally sane under 
the archaic McNaughton rules which were 
established during the early years of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. These rules estab- 
lish the knowledge of right and wrong as 
the criterion for culpability. If such were 
applied in the case of alcoholism it could 
never be regarded as a disease. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL NEUROSIS OF CONDEMNED 
ROW 


There is one other aspect of this problem 
that requires discussion, and that is the 
psychological, or what one might call the 
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creation of an experimental neurosis of 
condemned row. 

In 1904 Russian physiologist Ivan Pavlov 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for his monu- 
mental research in the physiology of diges- 
tion. Perhaps, however, posterity will assign 
him a niche based on later research, in a 
different field. No competent student of 
psychology is unfamiliar with Pavlov'’s dogs— 
veritably a byword in the category of the 
conditioned response. The experimentation 
whereby Dr. Pavlov was able to elicit saliva- 
tion merely by introduction of stimulus 
associated with feeding, established an epoch 
in the history of psychology. 

‘Perhaps an even more significant, if less 
known, byproduct of this salivary experi- 
mentation came about through the work of 
one of Pavlov’s research assistants, a woman 
by the name of Krestovnikova. While al- 
most totally obscured in the international 
fame of her employer-administrator, the 
work of this lady may some day be recognized 
as of unlimited importance, since she might 
be said to be the discoverer of experimental 
neurosis. 

Approaching the experiment with a slightly 
diabolical ingenuity, Krestovnikova set out 
to discover the effect of confusing stimulus. 
This was accomplished by introducing to the 
dog both a circle and an ellipse, with food 
provided in the case of the circle; depriva- 
tion in the case of the ellipse. After de- 
veloping the conditioned response to both 
symbols, she began to introduce a series of 
ellipses which were progressively similar to 
circles. As the experiment required more 
and more acute discrimination on the part 
of the dog, a strange reaction set in, which 
Krestovnikova described as a mental break- 
down. The dog began to salivate not only 
at both the circle and ellipse, but at the 
sight of the experimenter as well as the test- 
ing apparatus. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant than this fairly understandable reaction 
was the effect on the dog’s temperament. He 
whined and barked constantly, tore at his 
harness and attempted to escape. The most 
devastating result, however, was its lasting 
effect upon the dog. Even after a prolonged 
rest, the dog, in a repetition of the experi- 
ment, was observed to have lost the ability 
to discriminate between ellipses and circles. 
Henceforth he was useless as an experimental 
animal. 

Similar experimentation was carried out by 
other Russians such as Erofeeva, who added 
the effect of an electric shock as the punish- 
ment for a wrong choice—thus adding to 
the tension and producing even more marked 
disorganization, neurosis, and inability to 
recover original powers of discrimination. 

As perhaps an inevitable progression, other 
Russian scientists such as Krasnagorski and 
Panferoy began similar experimentation 
with young children. In a situation de- 
manding increasingly excessive auditory dis- 
crimination to a metronome, Panferov re- 
ported, the children became rude, belliger- 
ent, disobedient, overly excited and often 
fell asleep—the reported result of emotional 
exhaustion. Furthermore, the children, like 
their animal counterparts, lost even their 
previous ability to discriminate. Similar 
conduct was reported by Siriatsky and by 
Shastin regarding the use of a 15-year-old. 
Thus we see that human beings as well as 
animals are liable not only to induced neu- 
rosis—but also to a sort of retroactive am- 
nesia, with regard to the recovery of powers 
of discrimination. 

It is beyond our scope here to explore 
the relation and effect of this Russian-de- 
veloped experimental neurosis upon the awe- 
inspiring technique of “brainwashing.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Pavlov lived until 
1936. Despite his eminence in the Czarist 
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fluence upon the development of brainwash- 
ing. From all reports, however, brainwash- 
ing is veritably overwhelming in its effect— 
which is almost unprecedented in the annals 
of torture and well-nigh irresistible in its 
effect. 

Our purpose here is not to analyze the 
Communist practice of brainwashing—but 
rather to cite it as an example of the 
devastating effects of mental torture. It is 
also hoped to indicate a cognitive compari- 
son between the tal neurosis 
which was intentional in Russian labora- 
tories, and the perhaps unwittingly induced 
neurosis of the condemned row aspect. of 
capital punishment. 

At the time of this writing, the fate of 
convict author Caryl Chessman is still in 
doubt, having created an uproar throughout 
California as well as an international furor. 
Perhaps the most amazing aspect of Chess- 
man’s recordbreaking ll-year tenure of con- 
demned row is that fact that he is still 
sane and has not committed suicide. If 
Chessman were to take his own life, his 
notoriety would create the same furor as, 
for instance, the 11th-hour suicide of Her- 
man Goering at Nuremberg. On the other 
hand, self-destruction on California’s con- 
demned row is by no means a rarity. As 
mentioned earlier, San Quentin Prison 
death row produced no less than five sui- 
cides in 4 years. 

I thank God that the church is taking 
@ lead in the campaign to abolish capital 
punishment. I am also grateful that the 
majority of Christians and their clergy do 
not share the obscurantist views of Dr. Val- 
lenga, which he admits are opposed to the 
prevailing ideas of sociology as well as 
penology. 

As long as any State in this country risks 
the possibility of executing the innocent, 
following months or years of the induced 
neurosis of condemned row, the public con- 
science well merits the neurosis that should 
inhabit the thinking of any Christian. Any 
moral person can sense in the death penalty 
_# ferocious manifestation of what Henry 
Wiehofen termed “The Urge To Punish.” 


I am grateful to this magazine for allow- 
ing me the privilege of expressing a convic- 
tion concerning a subject which I believe 
should be of tremendous concern to all 
Christians, While only 48 men were exe- 
cuted last year (as compared to 190 in 1935), 
these 48 men are children of God and espe- 
cially sacred in view of His own executed 
son. My expressed conviction may seem un- 
kind to Dr. Vallenga. My views seek to op- 
pose only his opinions. His views seek to 
destroy human beings. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


We should attempt to realize that mur- 
derers, and most if not all other criminals, 
are largely products of their culture and of 
their interactions with other people. This 
cultural and social experience determines in 
great part the unconscious drives of.the in- 
dividual’s personality. If that experience is 
adverse, those unconscious drives are likely 
to result in seriously negative behavior. . In 
this sense, we must all share in the respon- 
sibility fer each crime. For we all interact 
with others and so help to shape them as 
they do us.—Stuart Palmer, “A Study of 
Murder,” Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


Association, Inc., in Opposition to Cer- 
eae te 
a: 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 11, 1960 


paragraphs 1301, 1302, 1303, 1305, and 
1312 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, at the forthcoming GATT con- 
vention in Geneva. In their 

the representatives of the Man-Made 
Fiber Producers Association, Inc., sum- 
marized 22 important points which they 
felt should be given most serious con- 
sideration before entertaining any ideas 
of making any reductions in tariff rates. 
I concur wholeheartedly with this plea 
by the producers of man-made fibers in 
views of the adverse effect which in- 


ever be made on the part of the United 
States at the forthcoming GATT nego- 
tiations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sum- 
mary of these points be printed in the 
Appendix:of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Extract From STATEMENT Frrep Avucust 10, 
1960, By MAaN-MApDE Frser Propucers Asso- 
CIATION, INC., WITH COMMITTEE FOR RECI- 
PROCITY INFORMATION AND U.S. Tarirr CoM- 
MISSION IN OPPOSITION TO REDUCTIONS IN 
Rates oF DUTIES ON ARTICLES COVERED BY 
PaRAGRAPHS 1301, 1802, 1303, 1805, anp 1312 
OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1930, AS AMENDED 


SUMMARY 


In this statement we have shown that the 
estimate by the Tariff Commission of the 
maximum increase in annual imports, if 
any, which may occur without causing se- 
rious injury to the domestic industry produc- 
ing like or directly competitive articles, and 
the decision of the Committee for iproc- 
ity Information on the question of listing the 
products of this industry for possible re- 
ductions in rates of duties must be based 
upon full consideration of the following: 

1. The present rapidly increasing trend of 
imports of manmade fibers. 

2. The potential production of the present 
and projected excess productive capacities 
of foreign nations, particularly Japan and 
the member countries of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and of the European Free: 
Trade Association, as present and potential 








areas of manmade fibers 


made fibers oh the cotten and wool indus- 
tries. 
eee cena a 


developed nations and the lack of comparable 
safeguards for the United States 

5. The position of the manmade fiber-pro- 
ducing tee as second only to cotton in 
volume of this 


its products subject to reductions in duties 
in the forthcoming GATT negotiations. 

6. The effect on the present employees in 
the domestic industry by displacement of 
domestic manmade fibers by imports and the 


are located, many of the comntunities being 
small in population and having jobseekers 
im excess of jobs, some with substantial labor 
surplus and others on the borderline of 
serious unemployment. 
8. oe os —_ in the fiber-produc- 
joreign nations, especially 
Japan aaa es coe ody 


9. The lower prices of imported manmade 


fibers. 

10. The decline in U.S. capacity for the 
production of cellt manmade fibers in 
the period from 1955 to 1959. 

ii. The inerease in cellulosic manmade 
fiber-productive capacities from 1955 through 
1959 in Japan, the European Economic Com- 
munity and the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

12. The increasing capacities in Japan and 
the European Economic Community for the 
production of noncellulosic manmade fibers, 
ee ee ene United 

18. The increases in total manmade fiber 
productive capacities in Japan, European 
Economic Community, and European Free 
Trade Association, far exceeding the growth 
and rate of growth in the US. productive 


capacity. 

14. The following facts relating to world 
productive capacities for manmade fibers, ex- 
cess capacities, imports, and exports: 

(a) The United States, with 29.1 percent 
of the world’s productive capacity for man- 
made fibers, has 22.3 percent of the world’s 
excess capacity; imports 24.7 percent of the 
world's imports (a larger volume than any 
other fiber-producing country); exports only 
93 percent of the world’s exports of man- 
made fibers and 21.2 percent of the U. S. 
capacity is presently idle. 

(b) The European Economic Community, 
with 248 percent of the world’s productive 
capacity for manmade fibers, supplies 52.9 
percent of the world’s exports; and has excess 
productive capacity equivalent to 19.7 per- 
cent of the US. productive capacity. 

(c) The European Free Trade Association, 
with 12.8 percent of the world’s productive 
capacity for manmade fibers, supplies 26 per- 
cent of the world’s exports; and has excess 
productive capacity equivalent to 9.5 per- 
cent of the U.S. productive capacity. : 

(ad) Japan, with 17.8 percent of the world’s 
productive capacity for manmade fibers, has 
46.1 percent of the world’s excess capacity 
and has excess equivalent to 32.7 
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the idle U.S. capacity would be increased to 
83.1 percent and the domestic manmade 
ee ee ee 


15. The present rates of duty are no barrier 
to imports of manmade fibers from the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, the European 
Freed Trade Association, or Japan. 

16. The research of the manmade fiber pro- 
ducing industry is essential to national de- 
fense and can be maintained only if the in- 
dustry is permitted profitable use of its pres- 
ent productive capacity. 

17. It is admitted that Japan can flood 
the US. textile markets at will. 

18. Since the domestic markets for the 
products of our industry can be flooded with 
low labor cost goods by Japan in its uncon- 
trolled discretion, the manmade fiber pro- 
ducing industry is at its peril point. 

19. The Congress did not intend that the 
determination of peril points should be 
based on confidence in the self-restraint of 
any foreign nation not to flood our markets. 

20. The balance of international trade has 
so changed that the present and potential 
principal supplier areas of manmade fibers 
are creditors and the United States is a 
debtor Nation. 

21. General imports into the United States 
from the principal present and potential sup- 
plier areas of manmade fibers have increased 
at rapid rates since 1955. 

22. The long-term trend of trade between 
Europe and the United States suggests a 


‘steady shift in Europe’s favor. So also in the 


trade with Japan. 

In brief, no reductions in rates of duties 
on manmade fibers may be made without 
stimulating imports to the serious injury of 
(a) the domestic manmade fiber producing 
industry, (b) the cotton and wool indus- 
tries, (c) the employees of the industries, 
(a) the communities in which producing 
plants are located, (e) the national security, 
and (f) the general welfare. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many Americans are discover- 
ing that they can help- maintain high 
standards of government service only if 
they become thoroughly familiar with 
the actual workings of government—and 
that includes direct experience with po- 
litical processes before, after, and dur- 
ing campaigns. 

New Jersey is fortunate in having a 
unique institute which believes that prac- 
tical politics is one of the bedrock insti- 
tutions of American life. The Eagleton 
Institute for Practical Politics was cre- 
ated to give students of political science 
and government the know-how which 
helps to make free government work. 
Its seminar sessions have attracted much 
notice not only in New Jersey but in other 
States, too. 

An article in a recent “Report From 
Rutgers” describes the work of the in- 
stitute and tells how political persons are 
at work at Rutgers—the State university 
in New Brunswick, N.J. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Pourricat Poo Pontes TRAINING FOR THE 
Fray 

Every. Monday afternoon at Wood Lawn, 
the stately old residence on the Douglass Col- 
lege campus which houses the Eagleton In- 
stitute for Practical Politics, there meets a 
class that probably has no counterpart any- 
where. 


Even its title is unusual—“A Graduate 
Seminar in Practical Politics.” 

What takes place within the softly lit 
room that once was the library of the Neil- 
son’s ancestral home is a far cry from con- 
ventional political science classes. The 
sharp questions and blunt comments come 
closer to the after-session discussions in a 
statehouse pressroom than to the peace- 
ful atmosphere of an ordinary class. 

A typical 2-hour session of the 10 students 
and 2 or 3 faculty members might well 
begin with a discussion of an assigned 
current political question. All are expected 
to take part, their comments grounded upon 
a substantial list of background references 
that might range from De Tocqueville to 
Thomas E. Dewey, from Philip Freneau to 
Walter Lippmann. 

Bringing the classic political theories into 
present-day focus are its listed instructors, 
Dr. Neil A. McDonald, professor of political 
science at Douglass College (and an elected 
local political officeholder) and Donald G. 
Herzberg, director of the Eagleton Institute. 
Dr. Isadore Lubin, holder of the Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt University professorship in public 
affairs, admits his fascination with the 
course and sits in with it regularly. 

Second and liveliest part of a typical 
afternoon’s work is joint review of the in- 
dividual projects students have before them. 
Right now, the task is to develop with depth 
and detail a complete election campaign pro- 
gram for a particular Member of Congress. 

The students first must familiarize them- 
selves with the election district of their 
Congressman, learn its political and economic 
makeup, voting history, current voter atti- 
tudes, the power and goals of its organized 
groups, its mass communication channels 
and their political outlook, determine the 
key individuals likely to be major factors in 
the election campaign. 

Interviews with the Congressmen, their 
staff people and political strategists aid in 
gathering accurate information upon which 
to base campaign plans. Details such as the 
cost of printing and mailing, of newspaper 
advertising space, radio and television time 
all are preliminary to the design of materials, 
the writing of speeches and commercials for 
the candidate. 


Most important of all is the determination 
of issues to be stressed, the aspects of the 
candidate’s record to serve as campaign 
foundation, the attacks anticipated upon 
the record, and the overall strategy and tim-~- 
ing to be embodied in waging the campaign. 

The interest in the nuts-and-bolts detail 
of the election process might well be judged 
extraneous to the time-honored theoretical 
study of political science. But it is meat 
and drink to the eight men and two women 
who are enrolled in the seminar. 

Their aim in life is to be what Director 
Herzberg calls political persons, individuals 
deeply concerned with the workings of the 
American bipartisan system and willing to 
invest their working lives in making certain 
that it continues to function. Their careers 
will take them directly into the partisan 
political arena, as aids to elected officiaiz or 
aspirants. Some have their eyes upon even- 
tual election to office. But all have learned, 
and are relearning daily, that the matter of 
winning elections is a combination of perspi- 
ration and inspiration, with the emphasis 
upon the former, 
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The process works, Three recent graduates 
are typical. Penn graduate Jim Percey serves 
now as assistant to the mayor of Lancaster, 
Pa. Miss Betty Jackson, a graduate of Doug- 
lass, is staff assistant to U.S. Senator Harr, 
of Michigan. Carwin Williams, who came 
to Eagleton from Brigham Young University, 
is now a staff member of Governor Rocke- 
feller’s “little Hoover commission” in Albany. 
Other Eagleton graduates have won similar 
responsibilities within the machinery of 
political parties in government. 

What sort of people does this program 
draw? What moves them to this career? 
m has the best chances 
for success in this field? What training can 
help them meet their aims? 

The individuals shown on the following 
page and their brief biographies illustrate 
the variety of geographical areas and un- 
dergraduate backgrounds that contribute 
students to the program. ; 

The exact ents that go to make 
up “political person” (aside from an ability 
to write and communicate effectively) are 
hard to define. Director Herzberg likes to 
say that he is looking for intellectual polo 
ponies, swift and nimble, of great endur- 
ance, steady under fire and with a highly 
developed competitive streak. 

Involvement in the machinery of Ameri- 
can politics as direct participants was what 
Mrs. Florence Peshine Eagleton had in mind 
when she bequeathed some $2 million to 
Rutgers for the establishment of a founda- 
tion for practical politics. 

Aside from the production of well- 
trained specialists in the business of poli- 
tics, she sought also to give to large num- 
bers of Douglass and Rutgers undergrad- 
uates a basic understanding of practical poli- 
tics and an inspiration to undertake a citi- 
zen’s proper concern with representative 
government. 

The Eagleton programs have won na- 
tional attention. Their original approaches 
to problems of govermment and political 
science have brought other projects (and 
outside financial support for them) to Herz- 
berg and his small and tightly. knit staff. 

Their broadening work has led to a change 
in the name of the operation from the orig- 
inal Eagleton Foundation to the Eagleton 
Institute for Practical Politics. The purpose 
remains the same, but the goal has broad- 
ened as increased means have made expan- 
sion possible. 

No single Eagleton project, however, ex- 
presses so well the purpose of the entire 
program as does the graduate seminar in 
practical politics. 





Desalting the Sea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an informative article on one of 
the most pressing problems facing Amer- 
ica—finding new fresh-water resources 
for our expanding population—ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal this 
morning. It deals primarily with re- 
search in salt-water conversion. But 
the U.S. Government and private firms 
are working to find economic means of 
converting sea water and brackish water 
into fresh water supplies for our cities 
and industries. 
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be put into effect. This year the Senate 
passed 8S. 3557—which I was pleased to 
sponsor, along with the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and 19 other colleagues—in order 
to put our salt-water conversion pro- 
gram on a continuing basis, subject to 
annual appropriations, and to permit 
local communities to construct their own 
conversion plants with Government loan 
assistance. 

Mr. President, we need every type of 
research we can get—public and pri- 
vate—to reach our goal of converting 
salt water economically into usable water 
supplies. This morning’s Wall Street 
Journal article, by Robert Keatiley, is an 
enlightening account of the state of-re- 
search in salt-water conversion today, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
this very fine article by Robert Keatley, 
a staff reporter of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DESALTING THE SEA—RESEARCHERS Hunt Ways 

To ECONOMICALLY END Fres# WarTer SHoRT- 


Freeport, Tex.; GE, BLaw-KNox DEVELOP 
Grar—No TANK CARS FOR COALINGA 
(By Robert Keatley) 

Starting next summer, Freeport, Tex., each 
day will pump 1 million gallons of water 
from ‘the Gulf of Mexico into its water 
system. 

Families in tiny Coalinga and Oxnard, 
Calif., already are depending on brackish, 
mineral-laden underground pools for their 
cooking and drinking water. 

Within 2 years, residents of San Diego, 
Calif.; Webster, S. Dak.; and Roswell, N. Mex., 
also will get water from salty sources. 

These scattered communities are partici- 
pating in a stepped up attack on an increas- 
ingly urgent problem: How to achieve eco- 
nomical conversion of salt water into pure, 
fresh water that can slake thirsts, sprinkle 
lawns and satisfy industry's prodigious water 
demands. Many sections of the country, 


threatened with future water shortages as 


populations and water needs grow, are fol- 
lowing with keen interest the efforts to find 
practical conversion methods. 

The Freeport salt water plant, along with 
those of San Diego, Webster,.and Roswell, 
will be part of a federally subsidized program 
aimed at finding an economical conversion 
system. The Coalinga and Oxnard plants, 
with no similar subsidies, are regarded as 
successful—but as yet offer no solution for 
the Nation as a whole. Reason: They're lo- 
cated in areas where fresh water always has 
been costly. Before Coalinga’s conversion 
plant went into operation, the town had to 
bring in drinking water by railroad tankcar. 

Growing numbers of companies, ranging 
from giants such as Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
to much smaller firms such as Ionics, Inc., of 
Cambridge, Mass., are struggling with the 
salt water conversion problem. 


STRESSING THE NEED 

An official of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
one of the concerns working on conversion 
equipment, stresses the pressing hature of 
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demands. Shortages in recent years have 
had diverse results. They have led Dallas 
residents. to line up to buy pure water at 50 
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now has about 515 billion gallons of fresh 
water “readily available” each day, of which 
312 billion are being used. By 1980, daily 

expected 270 million 
population—will be 597 billion gallons. The 
ee ccs ines cat ae Lee 


tories need 17 million gallons annually for 


The prospect of a steady climb in demand 
for water from both individual and indus- 
trial users is stirring the current interest in 
utilizing salt water, which js available over a 
large part of the country. Oceans lap at the 
borders of 23 States, with 65 percent of the 
Nation’s industry ard 55 percent of its popu- 
lation, water researches note. Also, there are 
untapped pools of brackish water available 
underground in many areas. 

Spending is rising for Government and 
private research on ways to convert water 
from these sources into usable form. White- 
haired Dr. A. L. Miller, a physician and 
former Congressman who heads the Interior 
Department’s Office of Saline Waters, says, 
“A few years ago only a handful of companies 
were seriously interested in saline water con- 
version.” Now his office figures 100 research 
centers and private firms are spending up 
to $50 million annually on this work, and the 
figures are rising. 

PIPES, VALVES AND COMPRESSORS 

The salt water purification plants now 
under development consist of complex mazes 
of pipes, valves and compressors which boil, 
freeze or electrically charge water to sepa- 


rate it from its salt. They’re aimed at turn- 


ing ocean water, with up to 35,000 mineral 
parts per million parts water (p.p.m.), or 
brackish water (3,000 to 10,000 p.p.m.) into 
fresh water with 1,000 p.p.m. or less. By the 
time desalted water reaches home users, it is 
little different in taste or appearance frora 
ordinary city water. 
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Already a market for conversion equip- 
ment has sprung up. Ionics, Inc., for ex- 
ample, has sold more than 40 of its small 
conversion plants. Throughout the world, 
it’s now estimated enough land-based equip- 
ment is operating to desalt 20 million gal- 
lons of water a day. But most existing 
plants, such as Ionics’ unit which supplies 
drinking water for the Air Force station near 
remote Havre, Mont., fill special needs and 
produce water much too costly to compete 


where other supplies are available. The com- 


panies now getting into the conversion field 
haye something bigger than this on their 
minds: They're angling for the potentially 
much larger municipal water system market. 

A private water consultant, Louis Koenig 
of San Antonio, Tex., recently told an in- 
dustry symposium that, figuring conversion 
costs at $1 per thousand gallons, some 11,000 
communities in the next 15 years will find 
it cheaper to convert salt water than to pipe 
in fresh water from distant sources or other- 
wise boost supplies. And Gordon Leitner, 

: vice president of Clever-Brooks Co. of Mil- 
waukee, which has a subsidiary making con- 
version gear, sees a sizable market not far 
off. “There are some communities in the 
United States today which would find it 
economical to convert sea water for potable 
water,” he claims. 

Among the large companies besides West- 
inghouse Electric and Bethlehem Steel 
plunged into salt water conversion research 
and development, are Blaw-Knox Corp., Fair- 
banks Whitney Corp., General Electric Co., 
and Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. Not 
long ago, Scotland’s G. &. J. Weir, Ltd., a 
veteran maker of distillation equipment, 
teamed with Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. to ex- 
ploit the de-salting market. 

NEEDED: LOWER COSTS 

How successful these and other concerns 
are in lowering costs will determine conver- 
sion’s future, industry spokesmen agree. The 
American Waterworks Association figures 
most cities now pay from 10 cents to 80 cents 
per thousand gallons for their water, with a 
typical mid-Atlantic area town now paying 
about 40 cents. The lowest proven de-salting 
cost for sea water is found on the Caribbean 
oil refinery island of Aruba, where a 2.7 mil- 
lion-gallon-a-day plant built by Weir sup- 
plies residents’ needs for $1.75 per thou- 
sand gallons. Previously, water had to be 
brought in by barge. 

But most companies, including Weir be- 
lieve they can aow beat this figure. The $1.3 
million Freeport plant, to be built by Chicago 
Bridge as the first of five under a Federal 
demonstation program, is expected to pro- 
duce one million gallons daily for $1 or less 
per thousand. Cleaver-Brooks ex-cutives be- 
lieve they can get 90-cent water at some U.S. 
seacoast locations, while Blaw-Knox projec- 
tions for its freezing process—based on a 
10-million-gallon plant—are about 50 cents 
per thousand gallons. Most optimistic are 
claims by Fairbanks Whitney, which says it 
ean produce water for less than 40 cents by a 
semi-secret method being developed in Israel. 

The already-operating Oxnard, Calif., con- 
version plant, built by Ionics, purifies under- 
ground water for only 20 cents per thousand 
gallons, but this water is far less saline than 
sea water. Costs at the Coalinga plant, also 
built by Ionics, are considerably higher be- 
cause it’s an older, less efficient facility and 
the local water has a higher salt content. 


CRITICS OF CONVERSION 


Salt water conversion has its critics. Cali- 
fornia State water officials assert it won’t be 
economically feasible for many years, though 
an industry executive suggests the State of- 
ptr are merely fearful enthusiasm for con- 

version might undermine public support of a 
proposed $1.7 billion aqueduct system. 

In any case, Harvey Banks, California’s 
director of water resources, warns: “I would 
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hate to see any misguided hopes for an early 
victory in the conversion battle become so 
widespread as to jeopardize the economically 
feasible plans we have underway to bring new 
water to the thirsty acres of the State.” 
California’s massive Feather River project 
would move fresh water from the upstate 
areas to terminal points in the southern part 
of the State for only 15 to 20 cents per 
thousand gallons, with purifying and distri- 
bution costs extra. Discussions of conversion 
costs don’t take distribution charges into ac- 
count either, but no additional chemical 
treatment is needed. 

A wide variety of simple-sounding schemes 
have been devised to separate salt from wa- 
ter. Most are based on two facts long 
familiar to high school physics students: 
Boiling salt water gives off fresh water vapor, 
which can be condensed; and freezing salt 
water forms pure ice crystals, which can then 
be melted to obtain fresh water. 


TRICKY PROBLEMS 


Though distilling fresh water from salt 
water by heating sounds easy, many tricky 
problems are involved. The complex tea- 
kettles used need vast amounts of fuel. 
Another problem is that corrosive salt water 
eats away at water-carrying tubes, while 
scale often forms on surfaces exposed to 
heat, reducing heat transfer and fuel ef- 
ficiency. New metals and plant designs have 
helped various companies at least partiaily 
overcome these problems. 

Prof. Everett Howe, director of the 
University of California’s $500,000-a-year 
conversion research program, sees this distil- 
lation process as the most important conver- 
sion method for the near future. “The gen- 
eral prospect seems to be that thermal dis- 
tillation will continue to dominate the de- 
salting field for the next few years and that 
the cost of water produced by this means 
will be somewhat less than $1 per thousand 
gallons, as compared to. about $4 10 years 
ago,” he says. 

But partisans of freezing methods dis- 
agree. They claim they're overcoming design 
problems and will shortly take the. lead. 
Freezing techniques have the inherent ad- 
vantage of consuming less fuel than distilla- 
tion,*though to date plant costs have been 
higher. 

Companies working on freezing have taken 
different approaches in their research. 
Blaw-Knox pumps a volatile liquid hydro- 
carbon, such as. isobutane, into salt water. 
Rather than mix with water, it flashes off as 
a@ vapor, leaving an icy sludge behind. Car- 
rier makes ice by flash-freezing sea water in 
a low temperature vacuum chamber. Each 
uses a different system of washing ice from 
brine for melting into fresh, drinkable wa- 
ter. By fall, both will have pilot plants in 
operation—Carrier’s producing 15,000 gallons 
daily and Blaw-Knox’s 35,000. 

Still another experimental freezing plant 
will be constructed under a Government con- 
tract by Struthers Wells Corp., Warren, Pa., 
and Scientific Design Co. New York. 


FAIRBANKS’ SYSTEM 


Most controversial is the freezing system 
of Fairbanks Whitney, developed in Israel by 
a Russian émigré, Dr. Alexander Zarchin. 
The secretive Dr. Zarchin has refused to make 
public details of his process, but it has 
prompted Fairbanks’ officials to claim they 
can produce water for less than 40 cents at 
US. locations. The company has joined 
with the Government of Israel to build a 
250,000-gallon plant on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
with equipment being made by a subsidiary, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Though some competitors are skeptical of 
Pairbanks’ efforts and insist the company 
underestimates ‘the capital costs of its plants, 
Fairbanks officials say they're ready to make 
good on their claims. One company official 
declares Fairbanks can build a i-million- 
gallon-a-day plant in the United States for 
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$700,000, including land, capital equipment, 
interest on loans, labor, and other charges, 
“We're hoping that a contract for construc- 
tion of a desalting plant in the United States 
will be signed before the end of the year,” 
he states. 

By way of com nm, Cleaver-Brooks 
figures it could build a 1-million-gallon sea 
water distillation plant, producing 90-cent 
water, for $1 million. The cost of an Ionics 
250,000-gallon brackish water plant is about 
$75,000, but these plants, which use elec- 
trically charged membranes to pick off salt 
ions, would have prohibitive power costs if 
used on sea water, with its 34, percent min- 
eral content. 


The 8-year-old Federal Office of Saline 
Water has been largely responsible for cost- 
cutting research gains, many industry men 
say. The agency now has more than 40 
projects farmed out to university and private 
jiaboratories. In addition to the Freeport 
plant, its five-plant demonstration program 
will provide conversion facilities for San 
Diego, Webster, Roswell, and an eastern city. 
Each plant will use a different process. The 
aim is to collect reliable operating data, so 
local water officials can decide whether they 
can economically build such plants. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 11,1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
this week the Association of the US. 
Army held its annual meeting here in 
the city of Washington. It was my good 
fortune to attend several events in con- 
nection with this meeting and I was 
strongly impressed with the atmosphere 
of forward-looking, constructive thought 
which pervaded the entire gathering. 
Particularly impressive for me were the 
remarks of the able Army Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, delivered at the 
annual luncheon on Tuesday, August 9. 
This brilliant military leader gave a 
carefully reasoned, thoughtful, and pene- 
trating analysis of the doctrine of for- 
ward strategy which deserves the careful 
attention of all individuals interested in 
improving our national security. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of General Lem- 
nitzer be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FORWARD STRATEGY REAPPRAISED 


(Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, at the annual meeting 
of the Association of the United States 
Army, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Tuesday, August 9, 1960) 

The annual meeting of this association has 
always had special appeal for me. I view it 
as an Army homecoming for members of 
the Army, alumni of the Army, and friends 
of the Army. It is a time of reminiscing. 
It is also a time to appraise the turbulent 
and fast-moving events of current history 
which have direct impact on our present and 
future missions. 
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We live in a world of ferment and revolu- 
tionary change which has no historic 
counterpart. It is true that past history 


nations and cultures displayed extraordinary 
outbursts of creative energy. The Renais- 
sance of Western Europe, which began in the 
14th century, is only one of many examples. 
However, the Renaissance spanned centuries. 
Further, it affected only a portion of the 
world. By contrast, today, virtually the en- 
tire world is in the throes of a renaissance 
during which political, social, economic, and 
scientific developments evolve in years, or 
even months, instead of centuries. In this 
shifting world environment, nations are be- 
ing born—and nations could die—with awe- 
some rapidity. 

In today’s world, the basic conflict between 
free men and Communists—as conflict which 
emerged from the shambles of World War 
IIl—exerts a dominant influence. We recog- 
nized the massive and global menace of in- 
ternational communism. early in the post- 
World War II period. To combat this men- 
ace, we joined with other free nations in 
adopting a policy of collective security. In 
light of the growing power of the Communist 
empire, it becomes even more compelling 
that we merge our strength with the strength 
of other free nations in a common defense 
against a common danger. In other words, 
the formula of collective security remains 
more important than ever, 

I believe that most Americans agree on 
this point. Meanwhile, questions have arisen 
concerning the means we should employ in 
contributing to the collective security of the 
free world. For example, some have called 
for a reappraisal of our forward strategy, 
especially in light of recent disorders in some 
countries where we are maintaining military 
bases and forces: I would like to devote my 
remarks today to the subject of forward 
strategy because it is so important to the 
country and to the free world and because 
the Army plays such a key role in its imple- 
mentation. Sooner or later, this strategy 
affects all members of the Army and their 
families as well. This is not to say that the 
other members of the U.S. Armed Forces do 
not participate in the implementation of 
forward strategy because they do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of the best exampels of close 
teamwork and cooperation between the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, as 
well as other agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and with our Allies as well, are taking 
place daily throughout the free world in the 
implementation of this important facet of 
US. strategy. 

In discussing forward strategy, I intend 
focusing primarily on the military aspects 
of this strategy—although I fully recognize 
the importance of the many nonmilitary fac- 
tors involved. 


Since forward strategy means different. 


things to different people, I'd like first to 
define what I think it means. By forward 
strategy, I mean a pian to dispose our mili- 
tary power so that we, together with our 
allies, could meet and repel promptly Com- 
munist military aggression if it occurred 
along the periphery of. the free world as well 
as anywhere else it might occur. Prepara- 
tions to execute this strategy include, among 
other measures, the positioning of military 
forces overseas together with development of 
& capability to project our military power 
rapidly to areas beyond our borders when it 
becomes necessary. As I have previously in- 
dicated, since ground forces—that is, Army 
forces—would be a basic and essential ele- 
ment of military forces involved in a forward 
strategy, I believe the debate over this strat- 
egy has inherent interest for this audience. 

Those who question the continued need 
for a forward strategy do so for a variety of 
reasons. However, I believe that the con- 
sensus of the objections, made on military 
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grounds, rests on the thesis that a forward 
strategy is no longer required in light of the 
current strategic situation. The reasoning 
behind such a thesis goes like this: One of 
the principal means of stemming the spread 
of militant. communism in the post-World 
War II period has been the U.S. capability 
to deliver long-range nuclear blows against 
the Communist empire. The establishment 
of U.S. bases in allied countries close to the 
enemy’s homeland facilitates the develop- 
ment of that capability. However, when the 
Soviets also developed a: ability to bring 
nuclear firepower to bear against distant tar- 
gets, our bases immediately became vulner- 
able and hence—it is argued—less useful. 
Moreover, the thesis continues, as we devel- 
oped weapons systems of intercontinental 
ranges, the original requirement for bases 
close to enemy targets disappeared, or at 


-least greatly diminished. 


.It appears to me that the most striking 
feature of the thesis I have just described 
is the implicit assumption that military ag- 
gression by the Communists would neces- 
sarily take the form of long-range nuclear 
attack. If made at all, such an attack would 
undoubtedly include an attack against the 
United States and would precipitate general 
nuclear war. However, if one is to credit 
not only repeated statements of Soviet lead- 
ers, but also long-established Soviet military 
doctrine, the Soviets agree with us that 
neither side could escape widespread devasta- 
tion in a future general nuclear war. In fact, 
it appears that the Soviet attitude in this 
regard may have irked their Chinese Com- 
munist allies. Communist China has con- 


sistently displayed less respect than the. 


Soviets for the destructive power of nuclear 
weapons as she continues to threaten the use 
of military force in pursult of her aims. 

Thus, if we consider the attitude of the 
Soviets who a nuclear capability and 
the attitude of the Chinese Communists who 
do not, it would appear that limited war 
would continue to be more likely than gen- 
eral war. 

As you know, limited war raises two major 
requirements. The first is for quick reaction 
to enemy aggression so as to limit the extent 
of his gains. The second requirement is for 
means to apply that degree of force needed 
to defeat the enemy without inflicting undue 
losses On noncombatants or risking expan- 
sion of the war into a worldwide conflagra- 
tion. Versatile, dual-capable ground forces 
which can fight either nuclear or nonnuclear 
war are especially well fitted to fulfill this 
second requirement, This is so because they 
can employ a variety of types of force against 
an enemy appropriate to the occasion. In 
other words, they can exterminate the rats 
without destroying the neighborhood in- 
fested by the rats. 

Although modern technology has afforded 
tremendous improvements in many aspects 
of our ability to wage general nuclear war, 
it has not provided comparable improve- 
ments in many fundamental aspects of our 
capability to wage limited war. For exam- 
ple, in general war, the intercontinental 
ballistic missile can deliver nuclear firepower 
to distant targets in a matter of minutes. 
However, the essence of the problem in lim- 
ited war is to deliver combat forces rapidly to 
distant trouble areas where they can employ 
either nuclear or nonnuclear fire. This 
movement depends on air and sealift and 
there have been no tremendous- improve- 
ments in the capabilities of these means of 
transport. As in the past, their speed of 
movement is still measured, not in minutes, 
but in days, or weeks, or months. In other 
words, the Zamiliar limitations of time and 
space which we encountered in past wars 
oe be very much with us in future limited 


Now I am well aware that when anyone, 
particularly a general makes this sort of a 
statement, he leaves himself open to the 


which they are to fight, who know the peo- 
ple living on that ground, and who know. 


rapidly, or to move combat units to threat- 
ened areas where we have no forces. It does 


ge transport 
of the forward bases and airfields which are 
an essential part of that system. It does so 
also by providing readied mobile reserves of 
all of the U.S. Armed Forces, like the Stra- 
tegic Army Corps, which are prepared for 
rapid movement via the strategic transport 


system. 

Thus, it is apparent that a forward strat- 
egy will continue to exert a dominant influ- 
ence on our ability to conduct limited war— 
and thus to deter enemy initiation of limited 
war. The influence of a forward strategy 
in deterring or winning general war is 
sie important, if less apparent. 

determining what should be done to 
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cluding general war, there is always a tend- 
ency to think exclusively In terms of forces 
which we would need to conduct successfully 
the type of war which we visualize. However, 
it is the enemy, not ourselves, whom we are 
SS ee ee et ee 
rations designed to discourage his attack. 
Hence, in making such preparations, we 
should consider—at least in conjunction 
with our own concepts of general war—the 
enemy’s concept and the types of forces 
which he considers necessary to figh’ 

war successfully. ‘This logic assumes even 
greater validity in connection with general 
war. Because such a war completely tran- 
scends man’s experience, it has inspired an 
extremely wide variety of opinions concern- 
ing the form it would take. 

The Soviets have consistently maintained 
that a general nuclear war would be long 
and drawn out. They do not discount, for 
& moment, the profound influence which a 
nuclear exchange, or exchanges, would have 
on the course of such war. However, they 
insist that the ultimate decision would be 
attained by balanced air, sea, and ground 
forces, operating-in combination. 

The comppsition of Soviet armed forces 


intercontinental nuclear warfare. At the 
same time, they also maintain powerful 
modernized ground forces and tactical air 
forces, designed primarily to wage offensive 
warfare, with or without nuclear weapons. 
They also maintain a potent submarine fleet. 
It is noteworthy that, unlike ourselves, they 
have not attempted to create a strategic 
transportation system which would permit 
them to move large forces, on a continuing 
basis, to combat areas distant from the 
Eurasian land mass. This would indicate 
that their major geographic objectives in a 
general nuclear war would be restricted in- 
itially to the Eurasian land mass. 

If we consider the Soviet concept of gen- 
eral war, together with the composition of 
their military forces, we can determine—at 
least in broad outline—the strategy the 
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Soviets are capable of following in such a 
war. Elements of that strategy are: 

A nuclear strike against the United States 
with ‘possible strikes against Other portions 
of the free world. 

Concurrently, a massive attack by ground 
and tactical air forces against free nations 
in Eurasia. Seizure of the peoples, land, and 
economies of these nations would be the 
true objective of the Communist attack. 
Attainment of this objective would mark 
the completion of a major phase in achiev- 
ing ultimate world domination. 

An additional element of the Communist 
etrategy would be initiation of a great war 
at sea as Communist submarines attempted 
to block reinforcement by the free world of 
combat areas in Eurasia. 

Our ability to defeat this strategy provides 
#& measure of our ability to deter Communist 
initiation of general nuclear war, It is evi- 
dent that such an ability must include an 
invulnerable means to retaliate, in kind, 
against a nuclear attack on the United 
States. At the same time, we must also 
display an evident capability to meet and 
defeat Communist forces which attempted 
to attain the Communist objective—seizure 
of free Eurasia. 

In developing this latter capability, the 
importance of a forward strategy again be- 
comes apparent. It would appear especially 
important that we maintain, in conjunction 
with our allies, adequate military forces in 
Eurasia. This is so because difficulties of 
reinforcing them in general war would un- 
questionally be greater than in limited war. 
Ground forces should constitute a high 
percentage of these forces. 

Earlier, I stated that I would restrict my 
comments principally to the military as- 
pects of a forward strategy. However, the 
psychological aspects of that strategy—par- 
ticularly as they relate to the cold war—are 
completely intertwined with the military 

|. Hence, in concluding my remarks 
today, I would like to discuss both aspects 
together 


The cold war is fought on a variety of 
fronts—political, economic, sociological, psy- 
chological, and military. Yet, at root, it is 
psychological. _Throughout the cold war, 
the real measure of the ability of free men 
to withstand communism is what they, 
themselves, think it to be. In this regard, 
the power represented by free world military 
strength makes an indispensable contribu- 
tion to the confidence of free peoples. How- 
ever, the existence of this strength must not 
only be apparent, it must be obviously posi- 
tioned for use, and there must be a clear 
indichtion of a willingness to use it if need 
be. I believe the contributions ‘to allied 
military strength which we make, under a 
forward strategy, meet all of these criteria. 

The diametric opposite to a forward stra- 
tegy is the concept of a fortress America, 
involving withdrawal! of our forces to the 
United States. We have witnessed an ex- 
ample of such a concept in recent history. 
During World War I, as Hitler's fortunes 
waned in- Africa and then in Sicily, he began 
to stress the concept of an impregnable 
fortress Europe. Actually, this was an exer- 
cise in self-deception, if Hitler ever really 
believed it himself. This myth was de- 
signed to obscure the hard reality that he 
was losing on the fronts where his forces 
were in contact with his enemies. 

A fortress America could prove to be as 
great a delusion as was Hitler’s fortress 

That is why I feel that the Ameri- 
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New Jersey Has Many Faces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey apparently has the 
capacity to surprise visitors who, even 
momentarily, leave its main traffic ert- 
eries and travel for a few miles into other 
regions of the State. In the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 16 writer Roul Tun- 
ley confesses that he had once believed 
that there was little more to Jersey than 
the landscape seen from the New Jersty 
Turnpike. His article also reports, how- 
ever, among other things: 

I might have gone on sticking to that well- 
trod path and feeling I knew all about the 
State if one day I hadn’t visited a class- 
mate who had just bought a farm near the 
Delaware River, a few miles above Trenton. 
When I saw the area I couldn't believe my 
eyes. Here were green, rolling hills, heavily 
wooded and full of game. Here were farm- 
houses straight out of Currier and Ives. And 
as I came upon an old covered bridge, six 
deer vaulted across the road in front of my 
car. That settled it. I had to have a stake 
in those hills. Not long afterward I built 
a cabin as a weekend retreat. 

In time, of» course, the inevitable hap- 
pened. The retreat became so irresistible 
that I made it my permanent home, And 
as a full-time resident I saw the surprises 
really start coming. Those forests, for one 
thing. One tract alone—the famous Pine 
Barrens in central Jersey—comprise 1,250,000 
acres, about 25 percent of the whole State. 
One can travel for miles in the Pine Barrens 
without seeing a house. The inhabitants, 
known as Pineys, are a breed apart. They 
are primarily of Anglo-Saxon origin, and 
their isolation has been so complete for cen- 
turies that even their language, like the 
Kentucky mountaineers’, is a throwback to 
other days. Not long ago I was traveling in 
the Pines with the State forester, Alden Cot- 
trell. We stopped at a remote general store 
not far from Batsto to ask the way to a 
certain charcoal furnace. 

“Follow down the road a piece and go to 
the second pair of banisters,” said the man. 
“Take the sand road to the right, but look 
out for the cripple or you'll get set.. You'll 
come to the pit in a half mile.” 

As far as I was concerned, I might have 
been on the moon. However, my guide, who 
understands the Pineys’ language, translated 
for me. “Banisters” are guardrails; “crip- 
ples” are low, wet places; “get set” means to 
get stuck, and a “pit” is a charcoal furnace. 
As surprising as the Jersey forests are the 
Jersey. farms. They still comprise 35° per- 
cent of the State’s land area, though you'd 
never know it when speeding along the cor- 
ridor. From a train window or U.S. Route 
1, the whole State looks urban—sleazily 
urban. What I learned ultimately, however, 
was that the corridor is, in reality, a nar- 
row, concrete-laced strip of land only 15 
miles wide, It looks the way it does because 
60 percent of the State’s population and the 
vast majority of its factories have crowded 
into it for convenience’s sake. Actually, the 
slender strip is a kind of false front, like one 
of those western movie sets. 

And behind the front are some of the 
stubbornest farmers in America. Stubborn 
because they are determined to stick to the 
soil and have refused as much as $25,000 an 
acre the main highways. Conse- 





along 
quently, in order to survive at all when faced 
with soaring taxes and the encroachment of 
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industry and split-levels, they have been 
forced to become the most mechanized and 
efficient farmers in the Nation. And they 
have done just that. In 1958 they achieved 
the highest income per acre in the United 
States—$195. 

No one will deny that New Jersey is highly 
industrial too. Although it’s the fifth- 
smallest State, it’s the fifth-largest in per- 
capita income. And much of this is because 
of its industrial virtuosity. New Jersey 
makes everything from girdles to electronic 
brains. In chemicals it leads the Nation. 
And in research it also holds the first posi- 
tion: 10 percent of all U.S. industrial re- 
search money is spent in New Jersey. 

One of the secrets of the State’s astonish- 
ing material success with so few natural re- 
sources is, of course, its strategic location. 
Its industries are within an overnight truck 
drive of one-third of the Nation's population. 


Cameramen are also finding out about 
New Jersey. Brett Weston, famed 
photographer from California, visited 
Cranbury, N.J., recenty. The July 1960 
issue of U.S. Camera carries his photos 
of idylic small town scenes—the front 
porch, the variety retail. store, the quiet 
corner of an old cemetery. 

Mr. President, to hasten the growing 
realization that New Jersey is a State 
rich in quiet beauty, I ask that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no obection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CRANBURY BY WESTON—THOUGH JusT A SHORT 
Way From THE WoRLD’s LarGEst Crry, THIS 
Historic VILLAGE IN New JERsEY SEEMS 
UNCHANGED BY PaSsING TIME 


Not many people have ever heard of Cran- 
bury, N.J.—a village that history remem- 
bers but time forgot. Not 2 hours from 
Manhattan, not 2 miles from the sweep of 
the great turnpike down New Jersey, sur- 
rounded by lush potato, wheat, and barley 
fields and by an increasingly number of in- 
dustrial research plants, Cranbury dozes 
quietly in its white houses, its dark shutters 
asleep against the sun. 

Go through it by car and you drive along 
the past. Main Street was once a section of 
the old King George’s Road, the chief link 
between New York and Philadelphia. There 
in some talk that Benjamin Franklin once 
walked the road. Today it is green and 
peaceful, lined with great elms. 

Drive past the inn, or stop—it’s open still. 
Yet it quartered Washington's troops on the 
eve of the Battle of Monmouth. Across the 
street is the First Presbyterian Church, 
founded in 1734 by men who, “being stead- 
fast believers. in a free church and the 
privileges of civil liberty, here sought a 
refuge from religious persecution.” 

Cranbury isn’t far from where Washing- 
ton crossed the Delaware, and Revolutionary 
battles raged even closer by at Princeton, 
only 6 miles to the west. 

Yes, it’s an old village, liking the old ways. 
And quiet. Television aerials, but no movie 
theater. Church socials. The undertaker’s 
is the oldest firm in town. And prosperous 
enough. Just one industry—a great rose 
farm that ships 10,000 blooms a day. For 
the rest, each family knows the others, and 
most feel it’s a good life. 

And that’s the way its citizens want to 
keep it. If you covet a plot of land or one of 
its houses, you'll pay New York prices—if 
you can find a house for sale. If you build, 
you'll dig your own well for water so as not 
to deplete the town water supply from Cran- 
bury Brook. 

A host of discouragements will hedge 
your notions to change the town by so much 
as one new house or citizen. If a building 
of Victorian vintage is after all razed or 
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altered, no modern structure will replace it: 
a building in Colonial style will appear— 
white clapboard with black trim, As one 
teenager put it, “We're against change, 
against building, and against tourists.” 





Address by Hon. Robert A. Lovett, Former 
Secretary of Defense 
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HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON j 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 11, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the speech of the 
Honorable Robert A. Lovett, former Sec- 
retary of Defense, at the George C. Mar- 
shall memorial dinner, August 10, during 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Lovett’s speech is a stirring docu- 
ment, one filled ‘with warm tribute to a 
great soldier-statesman, General Mar- 
shall, and one containing sound advice 
on vital defense matters. I commend Mr. 
Lovett’s speech to all of my colleagues 
and to the American people. 

Appropriately, the Association of the 
U.S. Army awarded to Mr. Lovett its 
first George Catlett Marshall medal “for 
selfless service to the United States of 
America.” I know of no living American 
more deserving of this recognition. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Appress or Hon. Rosert A. Lovett, FoRMER 
SECRETARY OF DrEFENSE, aT Grorce C. MAR- 
SHALL MeMorRIAL DINNER DuRING ANNUAL 
MEETING OF ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY, 
WEDNESDAY, AuUGusT 10, 1960 


If a man is very fortunate he may have, 
once in a lifetime, the opportunity to work in 
&@ cause he believes in with all his heart and 
soul and under the leadership of a man whom 
he admires, respects, and comes to love. I 
have had that great privilege three times: 
Once, with Henry L. Stimson and, twice, with 
General Marshall, and, until the day I die, I 
will be grateful to them for letting me see, at 
first hand, the qualities of greatness and true 
leadership. Both these extraordinary men 
had muchincommon. The strengths of both 
stem from the fundamentals of sterling char- 
acter. Both had unshakable integrity. Both 
were fearless of the consequences of a course 
of action they felt in duty bound to take. 
Working close to them was, therefore, a stim- 
ulating and inspiring experience, in part be- 
cause their own personal standards were so 
high that, unless you were a hopeless clod, 
you had to raise your own. Service with 
them could not fail to refine and add balance 
to one’s sense of values. 

Since October 1959 I have wanted to share 
with General Marshall’s old comrades in arms 
some memories of him and to reminisce about 
the little-known man, behind the serious and 
dignified exterior, whom the world regarded 
with respect, admiration, and something akin 
to awe. The first of the memorial dinners 
seems to me to be the proper time and place 
to do so and to show you one or two vignettes 
of this remarkable man whom you honor 
tonight and to remind you of some of his 
characteristics which made him so inspiring 
a figure. 

I have no words to express my own feeling 
of admiration, gratitude, and affection for 
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this noble man. Perhaps it is as well, for 
what could my words—or indeed, any words, 
Marshall— 


his country and the civilized world has 
sought to honor him. His public virtues have 
been extolled by the great of every country 
who have paid him homage and, in almost 
unmatched eloquence, have expressed their 
gratitude. 

Consider, for example, the moving testi- 
mony of the value of his services to his 
country from the two Presidents whom he 
served. 

President Roosevelt stated simply, “I feel 
I could not sleep at night with you out of the 
country.” 

President Truman, whom he served twice 
as Cabinet officer after his brilliant service 
as Chief of Staff, has called him “the organ- 
izer of victory, the greatest of the great in 
our time,” and has said “he takes his place at 
the head of the greatest commanders of his- 
tory.” 

Or, hear what his British colleagues in the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, sxid to him in a 
message on his retirement as Chief of Staff in 
November 1945. It is a document almost 
without parallel. 

It reads, in part: 

“On your retirement after 6 years as Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army, we, your British 
colleagues in the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
send you this message of farewell. 

“We regret that Field Marshall Sir John 
Dill, and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley 
Pound, two of your greatest friends and ad- 
mirers, are not alive today to add their names 
to ours. As architect and builder of the 
finest and most powerful Army in American 
history, your name will be honored among 
those of the greatest soldiers of your own or 
any other country. 

“Throughout your association with us, 
in the higher direction of the Armed Forces 
of America and Britain, your unfailing wis- 
dom, high principles and breadth of view 
have commanded the deep respect of us all. 
Always you have honored us by your frank- 
ness, charmed us by your courtesy, and in<- 
spired us by your singleness ef purpose and 
your selfless devotion to our common 
cause, * * *” 

Few examples of simple gratitude surpass 
that brief and moving ceremony on May 8, 
1945, in Secretary Stimson’s office. Some of 
you here tonight may remember, as vividiy 
as I do, that General Marshall was sum- 
moned to the office of the Secretary, where Mr. 
Stimson had invited 14 senior gen- 
erals and his own assistants to be present. 
The Secretary asked General Marshall to 
stand beside him, facing the rest of us who 
were formed in an easy semicircle in front of 
the Secretary’s desk. The Secretary, then 78 
years old, took off his old-fashioned spec- 
tacles and, holding them in his hand, faced 
General Marshall, bowed slightly, and said: 

“I want to acknowledge my great personal 
debt to you, sir, in common with the whole 
country. No one who is thinking of him- 
self can rise to true heights. You have 
never thought of yourself. Seldom can a 
man put aside such a thing as being the 
commanding general of the greatest fleld 
army in our history. This decision was made 
by you for wholly unselfish reasons. 

“But you have made your position as Chief 
of Staff a greater one. I have never seen a 
task of such magnitude performed by man. 

“It is rare late in life to make new friends; 
at my age, it is a slow process, but there is 
no one for whom I have such deep respect 
and, I think, greater affection. I have seen 
a great many soldiers in my lifetime but you, 
sir, are the finest soldier I have ever known.” 

Much has been said of General Marshall as 
a great public figure but not nearly enough 
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about him as a very great human 

This is not surprising since the general per- 
mitted no intrusion into his private life, ex- 
cept by his Government, for he treasured the 
brief periods of time that he had with his 
wife. He found solace, encouragement, and 
refreshment of spirit in them. 

- So I would like tonight to speak of the 
warmhearted, considerate, generous, and 


: 
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cut his hair at least once a week. He found 
the interlude refreshing, the conversation re- 
laxing, and the results becoming. Now, 
must confess that I regarded these weekly 
shearings with amazement and envy, as na- 
ture-had so scantily endowed me in hirsute 
gifts that a trip to the barber was a major 
occasion for me. 2 ‘ 


- 


in 
a leather chair, and Joe, a trusted friend, 


busily engaged in snipping away with appro- 
priate flourishes. General Marshall left 


He would reply he didn’t have hia glasses; 
read it to him. I would do so. He would 
think it over; he might discuss it a bit; 
then he would give me my instructions, and 
I would gather up the papers and get ready 
to go. 
At this point I remember seeing the 

eral looking at me out of the corner, of 
his eye, with his head dropped down, and 


the barber working on the back . - 
knew a trap was about to be sprung. He 
said, “Lovett, do you want Abbate to wait 


for you?” I said, “No, thank you, sir; & 
think I had better get on with this job.” 
I started from the room and, just as I got 
to the outer door, the general said, “Lovett, 
you’re an ex-banker. Why don’t you try 
negotiating with Abbate for half price?” 
And I left the room with the general and 
Abbate looking at each other in the 
and chuckling with delight. 
Observing General Marshall at close range 
under ali manner of difficult circumstances, 
it seems to me that his greatness stems from 
a number of traits and talents which have 
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eminence in leadership, it seems to me, was 
a talent bestowed by a divine providence and 
heightened by use and experience, as is the 
case in any great talent, whatever the field. 
His greatness, however, was enriched by 
personal traits which, like ardor, spring from 
the heart. He was a man of extraordinary 
compassion, of most sensitive and discrimi- 
nating instinct, and there was an air of nat- 
ural elegance about him which was unas- 
suming and added enormously to his calm 
dignity. Dean Acheson, who worked closely 
with General Marshall over a period of years, 
found the precise word to describe this 
ity I speak of. He says, “The moment - 
eral Marshall entered a room, everyone in 
it felt his presence. It was a striking and, : 
communicated force.” : ’ 





stemmed from a genuine interest in people 
and particularly those for whom he felt some 
responsibility. It was shown in many ways 
and on many occasions—some touching and 


in his attitude toward the 

which, I often thought, approximated 

the worried affection you see when a mother, 
on ~ street corner, with her very dear, small 
sc. veside her, sees him rather vaguely step 
off :-3 curb into a street filled with speeding 
traffic. She reaches down, snatches him by 


that wonderful, privately used title in the 
Army felt compelled to do, there was defi- 
nitely that attitude. And in it, I found com- 
fort and delight. 

But this quality of concern for others is 
most evident in his deep feeling for the in- 
dividual soidier. We can hear the under- 
standing and the blunt ring of strong con- 
viction, when in his third biennial report in 
1945 he has this to say: “It is impossible for 
@ nation to compensate for the services of a 
fighting man. There is no pay scale that is 
high enough to buy the service of a single 
soldier during even a few minutes of the 
agony of combat; the physical miseries of 
the campaign, or the extreme personal in- 
convenience of leaving his home to go out 
to the most unpleasant and dangerous spots 
on earth to serve his nation.” 

There was an incident in 1948 which, I 
think, is not only very revealing about many 
of General Marshall's traits of character but 
also shows a most engaging quality of Presi- 
dent Truman. I have obtained permission to 
tell this story in detail. 

A meeting of the Organization of American 
States was scheduled to be held in Bogota, 
Colombia, beginning April 9, 1948, a little 
over a year after General Marshall had taken 
over the difficult job of Secretary of State, 
to try to reorient our foreign policy in the 
light of new conditions in the world. 

We had been forewarned that international 
Communists had selected the occasion as a 
time for a demonstration and that the United 
States and General Marshall might be used 
as symbols to attack. We felt some appre- 
hension about having a substantial num- 
ber of Americans attend in a mission headed 
by our Secretary of State. 

Just before the mission took off, the gen- 
eral called me in and asked me if there were 
any last-minute matters that I,wanted to 
take up with him. I said there were not. I 
then asked him if he had any final instruc- 
tions for me and he said, “Yes,” he had. 
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concern for the safety of the U.S. delegation 
at t most 
10-11 and went home 


my apprehension grew. 

It was clear from an earlier massage that 
General Marshall was staying at a villa 
located in a large preperty about a block in 
size. We decided to try to get through to 
him by a telephone circuit which was the 
sole remaining method of communication. 
After considerable. delay we did reach the 


and they said “fine”; I asked how the mis- 
sion was, and they said that so far as they 
knew, “everything was OK; nobody had been 
hurt; some had had narrow escapes.” I 
asked Carter if there was any particular 
danger. He said he thought not at the 
moment. 

To my question as to how the general was 
getting along, he said—and this is a reason- 
ably accurate quotation—‘“The old man is 
fine, he is untroubled, to tell you the truth, I 
think he is having more fun than he has had 
since he was a young lieutenant in the Philip- 
pine insurrection. A little while ago he was 
out in the garage instructirig a young lieuten- 
ant of the Colombian Army as to how to dis- 
pose his men, telling him to bring most of 
them in out of the rain to shelter, where they 
could be warm and get some coffee, and to 
leave on duty only the minimum required to 
sound an alert if necessary, so that the others, 
warm and rested, could come out fighting 
mad and repel any attacks if needed.” 
Carter said “the old man” wanted to talk to 
me and in a moment or two, the General’s 
calm voice came on the line. To the best of 
my recollection, the conversation went some- 
thing like this: The general said, “Can you 
hear me, Lovett?” I said, “Yes, sir,” and 
started to say, “General, how are you?” 
when he cut in with, “Lovett, how’s your 
cold? Are you doing what I told you to do 
about it?” At that point, my gaskets blew 
and I think, in a sanitized version, I said, 
“Holy smoke, General, never mind about me. 
How are you and the delegation?” He said, 
“Everything’s fine at the moment. We've 
had a little excitement down here” but he 
felt the situation was beginning to stabilize, 
or would shortly; that the Colombian Gov- 
ernment had tried to provide protection, 
which he thought was going to be adequate 
but that the riot was going to pretty well 
break up the meeting unless other delega- 
tions could be assured of being evacuated if 
necessary. I asked him what we could do to 
be helpful and told him the President had 
instructed me to tell him that he could have 
anything he wanted to insure the safety of 
the delegation or for any other purpose. 

General Marshall said he thought that the 
meeting could be held together if positive as- 
surance of air transportation could be given. 
He said at last report the government still 
held the airfield and that he felt that some 
troop-carrier planes of a squadron from the 


‘Panama Canal Zone would do the job if they 


could be held on alert in Panama subject to 
his call. I asked him if he needed any parti- 
cular supplies, emphasizing the word “sup- 
plies” in such @ manner as to make me feel 
sure he realized that I meant small arms or 
other defensive equipment. The general 
said, “No,” all he wanted was a gross of 
candles, some evaporated milk, some karo 
syrup, and several thousand ponchos. I re- 
member hanging onto the desk while I di- 
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gested this weird list and wondering who was 
going to hold a taffy-pull at night in a rain- 
storm. -I said that I would see about having 
them flown in at once with some emergency 
rations from the Canal Zone. 

It was a little after 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing by now and I called the White House 
operator and asked her to try to locate the 
Secretary of the Army at his residence in 
Washington. She reported shortly that he 
was out of town on an inspection trip. I 
then tried the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
who was away on official business at some 
Army post. The operator was then asked 
to try to get hold of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff. 

I was feeling a bit frustrated by this 
time and, in a rather self-pitying voice, I 
said to the operator, “Good gosh, isn’t there 
anybody in Washington on this bright April 
morning except you and me?” The reply 
came promptly back, “Yes, Mr. Secretary, 
President Truman is here. Would you like 
to speak to him?” I said, “Isn’t it a bit 
early?” and the answer was, “No, he has 
been up over an hour; I'll see if he’s available 
to take the call.” 

In a moment President Truman's voice 
came.on the phone and he said, “What's the 
news, Bob?” I gave him the reassuring re- 
port from General Marshall about our dele- 
gation and included a report on the request 
for supplies. The President asked what I 
was doing about getting them down to him 
promptly. I told him that I was having a 
little trouble digging out someone early on 
Sunday morning who could issue the neces- 
sary authority to the commanding general 
in the Panama Canal Zone to make delivery 
of the requested supplies. He said, “Well, 
Bob, you’ve found him.” Rather startled, I 
said, “I beg your pardon, sir’—and heard 
laughter from the other end of the line, 
followed by the question, “Have you for- 
gotten that the President is also the Com- 
mander in Chief?” I said I was sorry that 
I had for the moment, and the President 
said that a heck of a lot of other people 
around tewn had, too, with less excuse than 
I had. He then asked me to tell him what 
General Marshall had requested. I read 
him the list and said, “Mr. President, have 
I your authority to send a message to Gen- 
eral Crittenberger and tell him that you 
have approved the shipment of these items 
immediately?” He said, “No, I'll call him 
on the phone myself and tell him that I 
want them shipped at once and to have 
those troop carriers warmed up and ready 
to go on General Marshall’s call.” The 
President called back in about 20 minutes 
and said that he had talked to General 
Crittenberger and that everything was be- 
ing taken care of. 

My embarrassment at the episode with the 
President was eased by two things: the Presi- 
dent never told on me and our people got 
home safely. But my curiosity about the 
ponchos almost killed me until I got the 
story from Carter and George. It appears 
that the Colombian troops came up from 
the jungle heat to the high altitude of 
Bogota, with the temperature about 50, in 
thin cotton uniforms and the general real- 
ized that standing around in the drizzle 
and cold would make them miserable and, 
therefore, not as reliable in facing a mob as 
if they could be dry and warm. The 
ponchos were issued, the troops were en- 
thusiastic about them, and the delegations 
got on with the business as soon as they 
knew they could be airlifted out if neces- 


. sary. 


If you will reflect on this incident a mo- 
ment, you will recognize that calm, stead- 
fastness, instinct about a soldier’s needs 
and concern for them, in addition to ability 
to inspire confidence turned something that 
might have been a shameful disaster into 
a minor, irritating event. 

' I mentioned earlier that one of General 
Marshall’s most unusual attributes—and one, 
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I think, which added a great deal to his 
stature—was his recognition of the fact 
that Nature never stands still and that 
change is, indeed, one of the. primary laws 
of life. His receptiveness to new ideas, 
which you have seen, for example, in the use 
of airpower and in the Marshall plan, was 
made easier by this philosophy, for he was 
not burdened with the attiude of mind which 
regards any change as @ threat to the es- 
tablished order—or vested rights, if you 
choose—which must, therefore, be auto- 
matically, even blindly resisted. 

About 6 months ago I testified before a 
Senate committee regarding policymaking 
machinery in the special fleld of the De- 
partment of Defense. I expressed the opin- 
ion that the essential military attribute of 
close relationship between planning and 
operational responsibility existed and that 
proved operations machinery was currently 
in being; and, finally, that the departments 
were staffed, for the most part, with compe- 
tent, specially trained officers whom we were 
fortunate to have in good supply. I sug- 
gested, however, that it seemed to be in- 
creasingly difficult to fit new feet into old 
boots; that there was, I thought, excessive 
staff layering and, obviously, far too many 
committees with the resultant trend toward 
a@ reduction in the authority of the individual 
which I greatly deplored. 

It may be that I place too much impor- 
tance on men and not enough on the ma- 
chine. I do not think so. But it is of no 
consequence anyway because events in the 
world are building up forces which will in- 
evitably raise again the question of the 
proper organization of the services to meet 
the new situations which face us. The 
world is full of dangers, and the attitude to- 
ward change will be even more important 
than in the past: 

Wherever you look in the world today you 
find one great common denominator the in- 
creasing role Government is playing in every 
aspect of every man’s life, everywhere. We 
do not like to admit it, but Government is 
getting bigger all the time—partly because 
big government is necessary to deal with big 
labor and big business; partly because our 
people are asking the Government to do more 
for them each year; and, partly because Gov- 
ernment by its very nature is a glandular 
grower. 

Now, to oversimplify things a bit, this 
means more Government expenses. More 
Government expenditures mean more taxes; 
or more economy and efficiency; or a mixture 
of both. Looking at the problem of national 
security with such calmness as I can muster, 
I cannot avoid the conclusion that world 
change has overtaken us and that, in a rela- 
tively few years, economic pressure alone will 
force us to reexamine our current organiza- 
tion and procedures. 

When that time comes, and I think it will 
come sooner rather than later, we will need 
the detached approach to the problem of 
what is best for national security that Gen- 
eral Marshall exemplified and which won him 
universal respect. National security seems 
to me to be more complex than ever. I feel it 
is a problem we will have with us for genera- 
tions to come and it is not helped in an open 
society by either an open mouth or a closed 
mind. 

It will most certainly not be solved by trot- 
ting out those tired old slogans of warnings 
about “reduction of civilian control” and 
the “man on horseback”’ that have been used 
to divert attention for generations. When 
you hear them just remember that the chiefs 
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of the branches of the Army used the same 
“man on horseback” argument against Secre- 
tary Elihu Root’s reorganization plan which 
established the position of Chief of Staff of 
the Army. 

Nor is the problem likely to be solved by 
appointing several committees of distin- 
guished citizens from remote walks of life. 
Such groups normally come to Washington 
ignorant of the problems and ways of Gov- 
ernment and, by dint of.concentration on 
co ittee procedures, remain in that happy 
state. Some may even be attracted by the 
title “ad hoc committee” little realizing that 
it is merely a device used ad infinitum to 
obtain snap judgments ad nauseam. 

The solution will be found, I suppose, when 
necessity or good judgment make it abun- 
dantly clear that in national security the 
whole is more important than its parts. 

Having spoken in behalf of receptiveness to 
good new idéas or changés for the better, let 
me ‘identify an area in which I hope you will 
permit no change to occur. Part of my in- 
heritance from General Marshall is a feeling 
of real affection and admiration for the Army 
and the way it performs its manifold duties. 
The great traditions, which are handed down 
from generation to generation in the armed 
services, of duty, honor, loyalty, and dedica- 
tion to the service of one’s country are among 
the most admirable virtues of mankind. 
These have been kept alive by a dedicated and 
skilled group of officers who realize that self- 
discipline is one of the higher attributes of 
man. We simply cannot afford to lose these 
virtues. Our great schools and their stand- 
ards must be nurtured and strengthened so 
that the code of excellence may be carried 
forward in a world which seems to have an 
increasing taste for the mediocre. 

My strong conviction about this results 
from my experience with you, of which I am 
proud, and because it was these traditions, 
training, and discipline, which I have just 
mentioned, that produced the young Army 
officer who became one of the greatest gen- 
erals and greatest men of his time. : 

Since I spoke at the outset of certain basic 
characteristics shared by General Marshall 
and Secretary Stimson, it is fitting and prop- 
er, I believe, that I should close my comments 
by letting the venerable and distinguished 
Secretary of War be heard again, through me, 
in his valedictory remarks made at a press 
conference in September 1945, * 

Hear Mr. Stimson’s words: “General Mar- 
shall’s devotion to the Nation he served was 
a vital quality “which infused everything he 
does. During the course of a long lifetime, 
much of it spent in positions of public trust, 
I have had considerable experience of men in 
government. General Marshall has given 
me a new gage of what such service should 
be. The destiny of America at the critical 
time of its national existence has been in the 
hands of a great and good citizen. Let no 
man forget it.” 
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An office for the ConaressionaL Recorp, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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Additional copies of Government pubiica- 


spective 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGREsSSIONAL REcorpD, the 
ordering the same the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 








Progress in Cleansing the Clearwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
people of the north central region of my 
State of Idaho are proud—as am I—of 
a remarkable river which flows westward 
from the Bitterroot Mountains to join 
the Snake River at the bustling city of 
Lewiston. This picturesque stream is 
the Clearwater, a name given it by the 
Nez Perce Indians; in their own lan- 
guage, the Kooskooskie. 

Along this river was the ancestral 
home of the tribe. Down it in 1805 came 
the famous explorers, Lewis and Clark. 
On a tributary to one of its forks, Orofino 
Creek, gold was discovered in 1860. This 
significant strike, which drew the first 
population to Idaho and resulted in the 
creation of Idaho Territory 3 years later, 
is being celebrated this weekend at 
Pierce. : 

Of course, with the establishment of 
pioneer settlements along the river, the 
stream became a receptacle for waste, 
and as the communities grew, the river 
began to lose its purity. I well realize 
this is not an isolated problem. How- 
ever, a major point is that Federal assist- 
ance, so often under attack, has pro- 
vided a lever by which these communi- 
ties have raised the financing for projects 
now building or projected to assure that 
this beautiful river will soon be returned 
to its original pure state. 

This is a magnificent mountain water- 
shed which abounds with wildlife, fish, 
scenery, and vast timber resources. Its 
contributions far exceed the boundaries 
of Idaho. Thus the proceeds from the 
decision to clean up the river are not 
limited to the immediate region. Per- 
haps most important is that the com- 
munities along the river have moved, 
under their own power, to end the pol- 
lution. They are to be commended. 


Two significant editorials on this sub- 
ject recently appeared in Idaho news- 
papers, one in the Lewiston Morning 
Tribune and the other in the Alameda 
Intermountain. I ask unanimous con- 
sent they be printed in the Appendix of 
the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 

Tribune, July 31, 1960] 

ProGRESS IN CLEANSING THE CLEARWATER 

The approval Friday of a $122,000 loan and 
a $18,900 grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment to help Kooskia build a sewage disposal 
plant provides cause for celebration all along 
the Clearwater River, 
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Just 5 years ago communities adjoining 
the river were using this beautiful stream 
as a sewer line in reckless and almost unani- 
mous disregard of the health hazards there- 
by created. Since then, most of them have 
completed or initiated sewer disposal plants. 
When Kooskia’s projected plant is built and 
others now under construction are finished, 
Orofino will be the only major community 
along the river still dumping raw sewage into 
the stream. We are confident that Orofino 
will follow its neighbors in building a dis- 
posal plant as quickly as feasible. 

The worst offender for many years, of 
course, was the city at the mouth of the 
Clearwater—Lewiston. A $350,000 disposal 
plant was finished at Lewiston 3 years ago, 
but it has remained a useless investment be- 
cause contractors thus far have proved un- 
able to run a sewer line to it under the 
Clearwater River. A third crossing attempt 
is under way this low-water season on a more 
vigorous basis (though with weekends off, 
apparently), and the job surely will be fin- 
ished this time. 

Meanwhile, Grangeville, and Cottonwood 
have built sewage disposal plants to stop pol- 
luting streams tributary to the Clearwater, 
and Kamiah has a collection system under 
construction. Progress toward cleaning up 
the Clearwater has been remarkable in the 
last 3 years, and the region can be proud of 
this achievement. 

It should not be forgotten that one of the 
major incentives to accomplish this task 
came from a bit of Federal legislation which 
was widely denounced at the time of its 
introduction as another piece of Federal 
“encroachment.” ‘The law providing Federal 
matching funds and loans to help cities 
build sewage systems is proving to be one 
of the soundest of the newer Federal pow- 
ers. In this region and over the Nation 
cities which couldn’t quite bring themselves 
to tackle the full task of sewage disposal 
decided they were willing and able to do so 
if they could get some Federal help. 


As the example of this region illustrates, 
stream pollution is a proper concern of the 
Federal Government. The sewage dumped 
into the Clearwater is a problem for Wash- 
ington and Oregon as well as Idaho. Despite 
strenuous efforts in many quarters to devise 
interstate compacts and commissions to dis- 
courage the Federal Government from han- 
dling interstate problems, the pollution of 
interstate streams is clearly a proper con- 
cern of the whole Nation. 

Federal assistance for community sewage 
disposal also has qualified to a noteworthy 
degree the familiar argument that cities 
might as well finance these projects directly 
and at home rather than paying the Federal 
taxes which supply the Federal matching 
funds. That conclusion is basically cor- 
rect—except that financially hard-pressed 
cities usually just don’t have the funds to 
handle the full chore themselves. Federal 
aid provides a form of equalization—provid- 
ing for one community the help it needs at 
the time it is needed to get the job done. 
Taxpayers in more fortunate communities 
may be helping to subsidize this work 
through their Federal taxes, but that situa- 
tion is not destined to overthrow the Re- 
public. 

Federal aid, of course, did not clean up the 
Clearwater River to the degree that it is be- 
ing cleansed. The communities adjoining 
this stream had important help from their 
Government, but they provided the energy 
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pensive plant. 
low and better engineering this time, a third 
attempt is expected to succeed this month, 
and the idle plant will finally go into service 
to the relief not only of Lewiston but the 
Washington and Oregon communities down- 
stream. 

The Federal grants in aid have given im- 
petus to pollution control across the Snake 
River plain, but southern Idaho still has a 
long way to go. Twin Falls and Blackfoot 
are still big polluters, and Alameda 
long ago outgrew its primitive plant. Idaho 
Falls, Boise, and Pocatello are newly out of 
the pollution business, thanks to new or 
enlarged disposal systems, but at least two 
dozen Snake River communities and a dozen 
industries are still peeing in the creek. 
Rupert approved a $210,000 project in June; 
Twin Falls voted Tuesday. 

At extreme ends of the State, the pan- 
handle and the Bear River drainage are a 
jumble of a few treatment plants, some plan- 
ning by cities worrying about financing (the 
smaller the town the greater the per capita 
cost), and no action at all. 

Idaho’s highly manageable water courses 
are justifiably described as our greatest nat- 
ural asset. The rest of the State, espécially 
the south where reuse is so vital, should work 
away until the clear water appellation may 
be applied to every Idaho stream. 





Antarctic Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Antarctic Treaty,” published in 
the Indianapolis, Ind., Times of Au- 
gust 10, 1960. The editorial is in favor 
of the ratification of the treaty. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Indianapolis Times, Aug. 10, 1960] 

ANTARCTIC TREATY 

The Antarctic Treaty, now under debate 
in the Senate, is an imaginative venture in 
international affairs—an effort to insure that 
a whole continent, the size of the United 
States and Europe combined, shall never be 
used except for peaceful purposes. 

In it the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
agree for the first time on principles which 
are the heart of the U.S. policy and are es- 
sential to the preservation of world peace. 

The Senate should ratify this treaty 
promptly. 

Support is bipartisan. Opposition appar- 


ently is based on fear of recognition of | 


Soviet presence in the area. 

But Soviet scientists are there now and 
have been for years, whether we recognize 
it or not. 

It is argued that military importance of 
the frozen continent is increasing. One pur- 
pose of the treaty is to demilitarize the area 
before science makes it worth a war. 

The treaty forbids military activity includ- 
ing nuclear explosions and authorizes full 
inspections to insure these restrictions are 
observed—something the United States con- 
sistently has demanded and which the Soviet 
Union has previously refused. 

American observers are permitted to go 
anywhere in Antarctica, or fly over any part 
of the continent, at any time. 

As Senator Mrke MANSFIELD said, in Senate 
debate, “It would certainly be unfortunate 
if we should fail to ratify the first interna- 
tional agreement which provides such an un- 
limited right of inspection.” 

Some argue the United States should claim 
the whole of Antarctica. We never have 
claimed any part and neither has Russia. 

On the other hand, seven nations, all 
friendly to us, have made such claims, some 
conflicting. The treaty avoids recognition of 
any of these claims, leaving our scientists 
free to continue research over the whole 
continent. 

But most important is the peaceful prece- 
dent being set, applicable to the coming 
problems of space and perhaps eventually 
even to the presently dangerous race in 
world armaments. 





Interstate Fair, Unique in Many Ways, 
Celebrates 70th Anniversary This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tradi- 
tionally, “Come to the Fair” time sym- 
bolizes a significant custom in our way 
of life. 

Currently, the fair season is just get- 
mong underway in Wisconsin, and across 


the country. 

Overall, fairs offer both urban and 
rural folks a chance to get together, to 
review the accomplishments of the past 
and preview some of the promises of the 
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The civically oriented individuals, 
groups, and public officials who are 
carrying forward such programs are to 
be werey commended for their splendid 
work. 

In 1960, the La Crosse Tribune pub- 
lished an informative editorial reviewing 
the uniqueness and significance of this 
fair. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the La Crosse Tribune, Aug. 9, 1960] 


Inter-State Fam, Unique In Many Ways, 
CELEBRATES 70TH ANNIVERSARY THIS YEAR 


The La Crosse Inter-State Fair will cele- 
brate its 70th anniversary this week, and its 
fourth season at the new fairgrounds near 
West Salem. 

The interstate fair is unique in several re- 
spects. It is one of the largest of its kind in 
the State and one of the few to accept en- 
tries’ from two other States in the open 
classes. 

It is both a county and district fair, since 
the junior fair is restricted to only La Crosse 
County exhibitors. 

It is independently operated, receiving 
some State aid for premiums but no county 
aid. It is operated principally on income 
received from the gate, grandstand, exhibit 
space, and concession rentals. 

A program of continued enlargement and 
improvement was started when the move was 
made from La Crosse to the present grounds, 
but it has been somewhat held down by lack 
of funds. Some work, nevertheless, has been 
done each year. 

A novel experiment started 2 years ago 
has met with success, giving the 4-H cattle 
exhibitors use of the barn for the first 3 days, 
and the open class the final 3 days. The 
program has eliminated the need for open 
tents for 4-H animals and the resulting mess 
of mud brought on by rains. 

The board of directors should be con- 
gratulated for its progress and planning 
which has resulted in the fine exposition we 
have today. 


Residents of the area should support the - 


efforts with their attendance during the week. 
This year’s fair will offer one of the largest 
displays of livestock in its history, plus an 
exhibition building full of home economics, 
crafts, culinary, garden, crops, flowers, and 
other displays. 

Commercial displays again will be many 
and diversified. A full week of entertain- 
ment features will include large and small 
car racing, a country and western jamboree, 
horse show, horsepulling contest, antique car 
show, and many others. 

The dairy building will house what may be 
a record display of butter, cheese and other 
dairy products. 

All-in-all the Inter-State Fair is one of 
the largest and finest in the State—the finest 
in this part of the State and well worth 
the nominal price of admission. 

So, let’s go to the fair. 





Repeal of the Connally Reservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President,: one of 
the leading groups in this Nation sup- 
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porting the President in urging the re- 
peal of the Connally Reservation to the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice is the Committee for Effective 
Use of the International Court. This 
group of distinguished Americans has at 
its head one of the most respected judges 
on the Federal bench, Judge Learned 
Hand of New York, as honorary chair- 
man, and the former general counsel of 
the Department of Defense, Robert 
Dechert,’as chairman. The sponsors in- 
clude David K. E. Bruce, Ambassador to 
Germany; James B. Conant, former Am- 
bassador to Germany and former presi- 
dent of Harvard University; Thomas K.. 
Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force; Jefferson B. Fordham, dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School; 
Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the Har- 
vard Law School; Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, president of the American Red 
Cross; Edward C. King, dean of the 
University of Colorado Law School; 
Grayson L. Kirk, president of Columbia 
University; Henry R. Luce, editor in 
chief of Time, Life, and Fortune; John 
J. McCloy, former High Commissioner 
for Germany and chairman of the board 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank; Mrs. 
Millicent C. McIntosh, president of Bar- 
nard College; Robert D. Murphy, former 
Under Secretary of State; George N. 
Shuster, former president of Hunter 
College; Arthur K. Watkins, president of 
International Business Machines; Henry 
M. Wriston, former president of Brown 
University and chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals; 
and such distinguished members of the 
American Bar as Harrison Tweed, Joseph 
N. Welch, and Bethuel M. Webster. 


I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the statement of position of this organi- 
zation, eloquently stating the arguments 
for repealing the Connally Reservation, 
and an article from the Reader’s Digest 
entitled “The United States Is Impeding 
World Law.” 


There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

THE UNITED States Is IMPEDING WorLpD Law 
(We believe in the “rule of law.” Yet, one 

short phrase added by the Senate to a 

recent treaty effectively prevents this 

country from leading the world toward 
that goal.) 
(By William Hard) 

I write this frankly to advocate the repeal 
of six- words in a treaty of the United States 
having to do with the operations of the 
International Court of Justice of the United 
Nations. The six words are: “As determined 
by the United States.” 

In advocating their repeal I tread in 
august footsteps. President Eisenhower 
wants them repealed. So does Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. So does Secretary of State 
Herter. So does Attorney General Rogers. 
So does the American Bar Association under 
the leadership of one of its most eminent 
ex-presidents, Charles S. Rhyne of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

But there is vehement opposition. It in- 
cludes distinguished men like Frank Hol- 
man, another ex-president of the American 
Bar Association, Clarence Manion, ex-dean of 
the Law School of Notre Dame University, 
and Raymond Moley, columnist for News- 
week. . 
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Some extreme opponents to the repeal 
of the six words even say that President 
Eisenhower and all the other leading advo- 
cates are engaged in a sinister plot against 
the Constitution and against the independ- 
ence of the United States. It is a fierce 
fight. Let us see how it began. 

In 1946 the U.S. Senate was considering 
the acceptance by the United States of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. Some 40 countries have 
accepted that jurisdiction. They agree to 
submit all their international-law disputes 
with other countries to the Court if those 
other countries have similarly agreed to do 
so. The United States is one of them. But 
with a catch. 

The catch is in the word “jurisdiction.” 
The United Nations is forbidden by its 
charter to intervene in matters within the 
domestic jurisdiction of its members. So, 
consequently, is its legal organ, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Therefore, to 
hammer the nail completely down, the res- 
olution before the Senate in 1946 specifically 
warned the Court to keep its hands off dis- 
putes “with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States.” The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee thought that this act 
of caution was enough. 

Senator. Tom Connally of Texas did not 
agree, On August 1 of 1946 he took the floor 
and made a motion. It was overwhelmingly 
adopted, To the resolution before the Sen- 
ate then were added the six words “as deter- 
mined by the United States.” This Connally 
reservation is called by its opponents “our 
American self-judging reservation.” 

What were its practical international con- 
sequences? The Connally reservation was 
adopted, in varying words, by eight other 
countries,. One of them was France. Let us 
see what happened to France as a result. 

France went to the International Court of 
Justice with a case against Norway. The 
Norwegian Government and certain Nor- 
wegian banks had borrowed large sums of 
money from investors in France. When the 
French Government undertook to press the 
claims of those investors against Norway, the 
Court pointed out that France, in declaring 
its acceptance of the Court’s “compulsory 
jurisdiction,” had excluded disputes within 
French domestic jurisdiction “as determined: 
by the government of the French Re- 
public.” 

“Well,” said the Court, in effect, “if France 
can make such a reservation. Norway may 
now reciprocally make a similar reservation. 
Accordingly there is no case before the 
Court.” So France was left holding the bag 
for its aggrieved investors. 

The International Court of Justice does 
not seek political compromises. It seeks law. 
There are 15 judges, each serving for 9 years. 
Nominations for judgeships are made by the 
‘national groups” in the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration (established in 1889) at The 
Hague in the Netherlands. These national 
groups, including one from the United 
States, send their nominations to the United 
Nations in New York, which acts upon them 
through majority votes. A vigilant effort is 
made to spread the judgeships among the 
principal legal systems of the world. This 
effort, to date, has been very successful. 

The present judges include one from the 
United States, four from Latin America, 
four from Western Europe, one from the 
Arab world, one from south Asia, one from 
Australia, one from Nationalist China, two 
from Communist countries (the Soviet 
Union and Poland). Certainly a wide 
spread, 

No one has yet been able to show that 
international politics enter into any decisions 
of the Court. On that point a case worth 
reciting is the case of Britain against Iran. 
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Iran had shaken the whole world, includ- 


jurisdiction. The Court sustained Iran, dis- 
missed Britain’s case. On the Court there 
was a British judge, Sir Arnold McNair. 
Did he denounce the Court. He did not. He 
voted on the side of Iran, That's being a 
judge. 

The record of the Court clearly indicates 
that it deserves international moral con- 
fidence in its field—the field of law. But 
some of its American friends grossly ex- 
aggerate what it can do in the world. They 
Say such things as: “The world no longer 
has a choice between force and law. If civil- 
ization is to survive, it must choose law.” 

This sounds as if the Court could reach 
out and impose its decrees on every inter- 
national problem in the world. Such talk 
naturally scares a lot of American patriots 
half to death. I assure them that the Court 
deals only with problems of an international 
legal character. 

Consider the following questions: 

Should the United States recognize Com- 
munist China? Should the United States 
increase its loans and grants to India? How 
many refugees frora oppression should the 
United States welcome to its shores? How 
many yards of British woolen goods should 
the United States admit to its domestic 
market? 

There is not a shred of international law 
on any of these and similar questions unless 
and until the United States voluntarily 
makes them international questions by sign- 
ing treaties about them, 

But the Court can promote and confirm 
world peace in many large ways. There are 
scores of contentious treaty disputes in the 
world it could deal with. One involves the 
United States and Switzerland. Under an 
old treaty Swiss citizens resident in the 
United States are exempt from military con- 
scription here. The Swiss Government 
claims—with much alleged proof—that we 
nevertheless are today conscripting Swiss 
citizens into our Armed Forces. Swiss gov- 
ernmental officials express the view that it 
would be of no avail to take their claim to 
the International Court of Justice because 
the United States, upon arriving there, would 
simply say, under the Connally reservation, 
that the matter was solely a domestic mat- 
ter, “as determined by the United States.” 

I inquire: Is the United States an honor- 
able nation? I profoundly believe it is. 
Therefore, I think that we should earnestly 
request the Swiss Government to take us to 
the International Court of Justice, there to 
plead our cause without benefit of any 
Connally-reservation subterfuge. 

In maintaining our Connally reservation, 
we are now rather lonely. France, after los- 
ing its case against Norway, repealed its 
“Connally reservation.” Similar reservations 
have also been repealed by Britain and by 
India. According to Secretary of State Her- 
ter there are now only six countries which, 
having gone through the form of accepting 
the court’s compulsory jurisdiction, have 
nullified their acceptance by reservations. 
These countries are: the United States, 
Mexico, Liberia, the Sudan, the Union of 
South Africa, Pakistan. 

But who can tell? Treaties are multiply- 
ing. Many countries, influenced by the ex- 
ample of the United States, might adopt 
“Connally reservations,” if they find that 
compliance with those treaties begins to be 
inconvenient, 

Every treaty is international law between 
and among the countries signing it. Our 
treaty of 1903 with Panama, for instance, 
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giving us sovereignty over the Panama Canal 
Zone, te tskebaetional tnt between 


It is to our interest, as well as to our honor 


as a law-respecting people, to support the 
sanctity of treaties and to uphold their bind- 


_ing force upon all signatories, including our- 


selves, 

Vice President Nrxon has pointed out the 
constantly expanding network of treaties re- 
garding American investment and American 
trade in foreign countries. Those treaties 
need protection, the most authoritative 
protection possible. Mr. Nrxon has there- 
upon wisely proposed that the United States 
and every country with which it makes any 
such treaty should pledge themselves 
jointly to take the interpretation of .that 
treaty to the International Court of Justice 
for final and binding judgment. 

We can start toward that end by adopting 
the current U.S. Senate Resolution 94. It 


leaves our 1946 acceptance of the Inter- . 


national Court of Justice completely intact 
in all its terms about “domestic jurisdiction” 
but eliminates simply the “self-judging” six 
words. 


Resolution 94 was introduced by Senator 
Humpnurey of Minnesota, who is a deter- 


y 
tration. Its panenae-ceauiids a vananlea 
majority. Much public support will be nec- 
essary to get that two-thirds. It is not a 
partisan matter. Write your Senators, 


If the resolution is passed, we shall then, 
and only then, be in a position to address 
some cogent remarks to that apparently 
total disbeliever in world law, the Soviet 
Union. 

On October 7, 1952, a U.S. military air- 
plane was shot down by Soviet gunfire in 
the vicinity of northern Japan. We sum- 
moned the Soviet Union to the International 
Court of Justice and demanded damages, 
We claimed that our plane was flying legiti- 
mately over Japanese territory. The Soviet 
Union claimed that it was flying unlawfully 
over Soviet territory. But the Court did not 
proceed to public hearings in which the 
contestants could face each other. Why? 
Because the Soviet Union flatly refused to 
accept the Court’s jurisdiction. We got no 
verdict and no d 

Yet it was difficult for us, I think, to com- 
plain. The Soviet Union, in asserting that 
the incident took place over its own territory, 
was in effect asserting that the matter was 
within its own domestic jurisdiction—as de- 
termined by itself. Under reversed circum- 
stances might not we have been tempted to 
assert that the matter was within our own 


domestic jurisdiction—as determined by the. 


United States? 

The Soviet Union, nevertheless, is farther 
away from accepting the reign of law than 
we are, As a member of the United Nations, 
it is a party to the statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and is eligible to 
have—and does have—a Soviet jurist on the 
bench of the Court. But it has never ac- 
cepted the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction 
even under such limitation as our Connally 
reservation. 

At Geneva, Switzerland, five anti-Commu- 
nist countries (headed by the United States) 
have been confronting five Communist coun- 
tries (headed by the Soviet Union) in a 
great debate. The anti-Communist coun- 
tries have presented a plan leading toward 
total, permanent disarmament. At the end 
of their plan they make a couple of obscure 
allusions to international law. I venture a 
humble suggestion. 
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Let us put “international law” at the very 
of our plan. Let us give “inter- 


the Soviet Union: “This treaty, if signed and 
put into operation, will be the most momeén- 
tous treaty in the history of the world. It 


recognized rule ever since there have been 
treaties in existence. 

“Now: Inevitably, when this treaty has 
gone into practice, there will be complaints 
of violations. Human nature remains im- 
perfect and quarrelsome. What to do with 
these complaints? We shall have sworn not 
to settle them by force. The only alterna- 
tive is to settle them by law. 

“So: Will you and the countries allied with 
you pledge yourselves to let all such charges 
and accusations go to the International 
Court of Justice? Will you pledge yourselves 
to accept its decisions? You declaim against 
war. Will you accept peace? In the inter- 
pretation of this treaty will you accept law? 
If not, then all your oratory about the enact- 
ment of this treaty and about the observance 
of it is a web of elaborate mockery.” 

Such, I think, should be our language to 
the Soviet Union at Geneva. But we should 
remember the old legal maxim that he who 
seeks redress in a court should go there with 
his hands clean. Ours, in this matter, are 
considerably soiled. We have accepted the 
“compulsory jurisdiction” of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice with a reservation 
which, on many occasions, could impede 
justice. We have made ourselves our own 
judge as to whether or not the questions 
bound to arise under any disarmament treaty 
are within our own domestic jurisdiction— 
“as determined by the United States.” I 
continue to contend (with deep respect for 
Senator Connally) that we cannot effectively 
lead the world toward world law until we 
repeal the Senator’s six words. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION 


At the very time the United States is trying 
to win and hold the respect of uncommitted 
nations outside the Iron Curtain, it is con- 
tinuing its recorded distrust of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. At the very time 
the United States is trying to foster the rule 
of law among nations as the ultimate sub- 
stitute for the rule of force, it is continuing 
its “self-judging” limitation on its adherence 
to the Court. Our committee believes this 
limitation should be repealed. 


THE BASIC TERMS OF ADHERENCE 


Our country’s adherence to the Court was 
pursuant to a 1946 Senate resolution. The 
resolution repeated the provisions of the 
statute creating the Court (part of the 
United Nations Charter) under which any 
country may accept the Court’s jurisdiction 
as compulsory in disputes meeting these 
requirements: the dispute must be with 
another state accepting the same obligation, 
it must be a legal dispute, and it must con- 
cern either the interpretation of a treaty, or 
a question of international law, or the exist- 
ence @f any fact which would constitute a 
breach of an international obligation, or the 
reparation to be made for such breach. 


In addition the Senate resolution, as in- 
troduced and unanimously approved by the 


the Court in any way. 
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THE “SELF-JUDGING” RESERVATION 


During the debate on the Senate floor, 
however, this provision was amended by add- 
ing eight final words, so that, as filed, our 
adherence to the Court did not apply to dis- 
putes with regard to matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States of America “as determined 
by the United States of America.” In other 
words, for deciding whether a matter is 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States (and thus outside the 
jurisdiction of the Court), the United States 
substituted itself for the Court. By adding 
this self-judging reservation the United 
States reserved the power. to prevent the 
Court from passing on the matter, and thus 
reserved to itself a complete veto as to what 
cases could be brought against it. 


THE BOOMERANG 


The existence of a self-judging reservation 
in the adherence of any plaintiff country 
creates a like right for the defendant country 
(even though the defendant's own adherence 
contained none), because of the statute’s 
requirement that adhering nations accept 
the same obligation. Thus when France 
(which had a self-judging reservation) sued 
Norway (which did not), the Court held that 
Norway could deny jurisdiction simply by 
announcing that in Norway’s opinion the 
dispute was within Norway’s domestic juris- 
diction. Two years later (1959) France with- 
drew its self-judging reservation. 

This boomerang effect of the self-judging 
reservation is probably its most serious as- 
pect from the viewpoint of immediate eco- 
nomics. Thus foreign countries, despite their 
adherence without a similar reservation, can 
prevent the Court’s passing on the validity of 
their taking of U.S. citizens’ property or on 
the adequacy of any compensation proffered. 
The United States and the citizens it pro- 
tects, who have a larger stake in foreign 
investment than any other country, can thus 
be deprived of their day in an international 
court. 

OUR COMPANIONS IN DISTRUST 

After the United States filed its adherence 
to the Court with a self-judging reservation, 
seven other countries adopted such self-judg- 
ing reservations. France and India later 
dropped theirs, leaving such reservations now 
in effect by Mexico, Liberia, Union of South 
Africa, Pakistan, the Sudan, and the United 
States. Including these, 38 nations have now 
accepted the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction, 

The Court is well constituted to earn re- 
spect. It has 15 judges, each elected for 9 
years,- with five elected every 3 years. No 
two can be nationals of the samé state. They 
are nominated by members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, and elected by the 
United Nations General Assembly and Secu- 
rity Council (without any veto power). The 
Court has conducted itself conservatively, 
and given no indication of a desire to extend 
its jurisdiction. We may terminate our ad- 
herence to the Court by 6 months’ notice. 

Speaking of the Court in his state of the 
Union message of January 8, 1960, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: “There is pending be- 
fore the Senate a resolution which would re- 
peal our present self-judging reservation. 
I support that resolution and urge its prompt 
passage.” The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee held hearings on this resolution 
(8. Res. 94), but deferred action. 

LITTLE TO LOSE 


This committee believes that the United 
States should withdraw its self-judging res- 
ervation, at once. The Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction would still not include dis- 
putes on matters essentially within our do- 
mestic jurisdiction, but the determination 
of whether a dispute involved such matters 
would be by the Court. that the 
United States would exercise the self-judging 
reservation only in good faith and not as an 
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excuse to avoid defeat, our only risk in with- 
drawing the reservation would be that the 
Court in some future dispute would decide 
that the matter was not essentially within 
our domestic jurisdiction when we con- 
sidered that it was. Based on the structure, 
history, and prospects of the Court, this com- 
mittee believes that any harm to the United 
States from the acceptance of such a risk is 
most unlikely. 
MUCH TO GAIN 


The gains to the United States, however, 
from withdrawing the self-judging reserva- 
tion, would be substantial and in the long 
run could be tremendous. With the reserva- 
tion still on file, giving our country a veto 
power to prevent a decision of the Court, 
other countries are not prepared to assume 
that we will exercise the veto only in good 
faith. From their point of view our support 
for the Gourt is little better than that of 
the Iron Curtain countries, none of which 
has filed any adherence. We have put our- 
selves in the posture either of expecting to 
break our international obligations, or of 
being afraid to defend our conduct in court. 
We have prevented ourselves from showing 
the world the stark contrast between bona 
fide suport of the Court, and the Iron Curtain 
countries’ rejection of it. 

If we Americans wish the governments of 
other countries to follow our lead in the 
arduous search for a way to the rule of law 
among nations, we must renounce the self- 
judging reservation. We must strike from 
the rolls our recorded distrust, and become 
a true adherent of the International Court 
of Justice. 





Corpus Christi Caller-Times Warns Amer- 
ica Cannot Afford Second-Rate Educa- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with each passing day we are given ad- 
ditional evidence that building Amer- 
ica’s brainpower is just as vital to the 
protection of our Nation and the free 
world as developing nuclear weapons. 

With both the free world and the 
Communist slave world armed to the 
teeth, it seems very clear that brains, 
not bombs, will decide whether mankind 
will finally exist in freedom or slavery 
or perish. 

Education has been the hallmark of 
freedom, yet we find ourselves at a point 
in history where totalitarian Russia de- 
voted 12 percent of its productive wealth 
to education while we are only investing 
4% percent of our gross national prod- 
uct in the pursuit of learning. 

Most Americans seem to be in agree- 
ment that there is strong need to sub- 
stantially strengthen our national edu- 
cational system. But there is consid- 
erable disagreement in some quarters 
over whether the additional funds for the 
program should come from the local 
level, the State level or the Federal level. 

My belief is that the need is so great 
and so immediate that additional in- 
vestment in the national educational 
program should come from all govern- 
mental levels—local, State and Federal— 
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with local control of schools strictly re- 
served for the local board. 

Recently the Corpus Christi Caller, 
one of Texas’ finest daily newspapers, 
published an editorial which is worthy 
of the thought and consideration of all 
Texans and all Americans, particularly 
those of the South. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an editorial from the 
August 9, 1960, issue of the Corpus 
Christi Caller entitled “America Cannot 
Afford Second-Rate Education.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

America Cannot Arrorp SECOND-RATE 

EpUcATION 

This and succeeding sessions of Congress 
will be troubled by America’s commitment 
to education. The concern of educators and 
Government officials with our educational 
posture goes to the very heart of our demo- 
cratic system and its ability to survive in 
relentless competition with the Communist 
world. 

As with most issues of substance, both the 
nature of the educational problem and the 
means used to solve it are subject to wide 
differences of opinion. A host of critical 
questions arise in any discussion of the sub- 
ject. Here are but a few of those questions. 

How can we have true equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in the United States? 
How can we be sure that the pupil in Blan- 
ket, Tex., is assured the same standard of 
educational excellence (in instruction, if not 
in pretentious buildings) as that. afforded, 
say, in Austin, Tex.? How can we offer the 
same educational opportunity to the school 
children of Mississippi and Georgia as in 
California or New York? 

There is no lack, of course, of excellent 
school systems in most of the States of the 
Union. The problem does not lie in this 
field at all. It lies in the great majority of 
school systems scattered throughout the 
United States that are unwilling or are un- 
able financially to support an adequate 
schagol program. This is the heart of the 
problem, 

Texas, as with other States, has ap- 
proached the problem through State aid. 
But even a cursory examination of the school 
systems of the State reveals that State aid 
does not bring a level of equal opportunity 
for a good education to Texas children— 
some can afford to hire only mediocre or 
inexperienced teachers while some can afford 
to air condition school buildings and attract 
the best teachers. The solution would ap- 
pear'to be more State aid to poorer schools. 
Lacking such aid, it is inevitable that Con- 
gress will be urged by this and other States 
to shoulder responsibilities being shirked by 
States and local communities. 

If Americans do not already know it, they 
should be told in clear, strong language that 
second-rate education cannot support or 
maintain their Nation in a role of leadership. 
Increasingly complex machines and growing 
political, social, and economic problems make 
first-rate education imperative. 

The Russian challenge in the educational 
field has been noted by Dr. Alvin C. Eruich, 


’ vice president and director of the Ford Foun- 


dation for the Advancement of Education, 
following extensive travels and study in 
Russia. He found that teachers were highly 
regarded and highly paid in the Soviet Union. 
He found that students in the 9th and 10th 
grades went to school 12 hours a day, 6 days 
a week for 10 months of the year. He found 


that the Russians were spending approxi- | 


mately twice as much per capita on educa- 
tion as the United States is. 

“To me the accomplishments in the field of 
education which Russia has made in a rela- 
tively short time are much more frightening 


stake is survival and leadership in a free 
world, not just the increasingly irrelevant 
question of “local control” of schools. 





U.S. Public Favors U.N. Standing Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] introduced a resolu- 
tion supporting the establishment of a 
Permanent United Nations Police Force. 

In the past, I have cosponsored a sim- 
ilar resolution in the Congress. 

Today, perhaps as never before, there 
is a very urgent need for establishing 
such a force to help the U.N. fulfill its ob- 
ligations and attempt to iron out difficul- 
ties that threaten world peace. 

Now, what do the American people 
think about such a program? 

Recently, I was privileged to review a 
Gallup poll, published in the La Crosse 
Tribune pointing out that 72 percent. of 
the Americans interviewed said that they 
would like to see the U.N. with a big 
enough army to deal with the brushfire 
wars throughout the world. Reflecting 
broad U.S. support for such a force, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GALLUP PoLtL—U.S. Pupsiic Favors U.N. 
STANDING ARMY 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—As a hastily assembled 
U.N. Emergency Force moves to restore order 
in the Congo, the American public is highly 
in favor of the United Nations having its 
own standing army large enough to deal 
with trouble like that in the new African 
state. 

In the latest Gallup Poll survey—conduct- 
ed while troops from 14 nations were arriv- 
ing in the strife-torn Congo to take up U.N. 
police duty—72 percent of Americans inter- 
viewed said they would like to see the U.N. 
with a permanent army big enough in size 
to deal with small, “brush fire” wars 
throughout the world. 

When this proposal was last put to the 
public—in March, 1958—66 percent were 
recorded in favor of a permanent interna- 
tional police force. 

If such a force were created, the public 
would like tosee it made up of troops from 
both small and large countries—including 
the United States and Russia, 

The U.N. forces presently in the Congo 
ere drawn largely from other African na- 
tions. None of the troops come from major 
world powers, although both the United 
States and Russia have sent supplies and 
planes to help transport the U.N. forces, 





you?” ; 

The vote at present in March 1958: 
Permanent U.N. army? 

[In percent] March 
Today 1958 
GO0d Wie cantidsiencwencesa’ TE 66 
Poor’ 1068. o.cennnt hpteicinaicnttmed: tae 15 
No opinion....... elnidstidoementeinen: 19 


In the current survey, voters were also 
asked: 

“At present, the U.N. emergency force is 
made up of volunteers from small countries. 
Should it continue this way or should it in- 


Include large countries................ 46 
Small countries only.............-.-... 29 
No opliniots iviiiccdiinntesianwaee: 


Behind much of the minority opposition 
to including volunteers from the larger na- 
tions is a fear that Russian troops—if once 
established in a country under the U.N. 
flag—might create trouble and lay the 
groundwork for a Communist takeover once 
the international force had quit the country. 

The U.S. public has long been in favor of 
establishing a U.N. standing army—a move 
which many observers believe might revolu- 
tionize present military planning. 


Pp They 
‘ point out that it might well mean a sub- 


stantial reduction in the number of troops 
now maintained by each nati 

the United States—to take care of such 
“brush fire” conflicts as the Korean war. 

At a time when U.N. forces were fighting 
in Korea, in the fall of 1950, the Gallup poll 
found more than 8 out of 10 persons in favor 
of U.S. participation in a standing U.N. army 
which would be kept in readiness at all 
times. : 

When the first U.N. emergency force was 
dispatched to the troubled Sinai Peninsula 
and Gaza strip in the late fall of 1956, sur- 
veys found 7 out of 10 Americans supporting 
such a move. 





A Mortgage on America’s Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget called attention to our country’s 
nearly $750 billion debt obligations. In 
that connection I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “A Mortgage on Amer- 
ica’s Future,” written by Ernest A. Tup- 
per, manager, Government Relations De- 
partment, American Can Co. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A MorrTcace oN AMERICA’S FuTURE 
(By Ernest A. Tupper) 
The headline quoted above is what Maurice 


Stans, Director of the Budget Bureau of the 
Federal Government, calls our’ country’s 
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nearly $750 billion of debt and obligations. 
A little over a third of that, some $290 bil- 
lion, is our present national debt. The re- 
mainder represents the obligations to which 
the United States has already committed 
itself. Briefly they are: $98 billion for de- 
fense, housing, public works, highways and 
similar projects; $27.5 billion of unfunded 
retirement pay for civilians in Government; 
$30 billion of accrued liability for military 
retirement; and $300 billion for future pen- 


sions and compensation for veterans. 


How quickly these amounts increase in a 
short period of time is refiected in a few 
examples of expenditures in the past decade. 
Shown here are five areas in which Federal 
spending has increased significantly since 
1950: 





| 
1950 | Today Pereent 








| increase 

(1) Agricultural program 
: Ze billions -- $2.8 $5.1 85 
(2) Natural resources..do....| $1.2 $1.8 50 
(3) National security...do....| $13.0 | $45.6 250 
(4) Public debt intereSt.do_...| $5.7 $9.3 60 
(5) Public health. millions..| $244.0 | $850.0 250 





During this same period of time Federal 
taxes and receipts increased from $36.5 bil- 
lion to $78.6 billion, or 115 percent. 

The cost of Government operation is great. 
Presently some 11 million persons are em- 
ployed by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments with annual payrolls equalling some 
$120 billion. The total expenditure of these 
governments equals nearly 27 percent of our 
total income. Put another way, it means 
that every working person spends, on the 
average, 2 hours and 16 minutes per 8-hour 
day providing the income spent by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The great tragedy, perhaps, is that so many 
people fail to realize just how big a tax 
burden they are carrying. Most of their tax 
burden is hidden. While the income, sales, 
excise, and gasoline tax are readily recog- 
nized, the hidden taxes on everything people 
buy, whether it be produced by a corpora- 
tion, partnership, or an individualiy owned 
business or company, are not recognized. 
Nor is it apparent that there are also hidden 
taxes in the bill of the doctor, dentist, 
serviceman, or the monthly rent bill. The 
purchase price of a loaf of bread is esti- 
mated to contain some 151 separate taxes. 

All of these taxes, and our present debt 
and obligations of nearly $750 billion, have 
resulted from the willingness of the people— 
you and me—to have the Federal (and local 
and State) Government provide services 
which we might better undertake on our 
own—or do without. 

The trend continues. During the last ses- 
sion of the present Congress 20 major spend- 
ing bills were introduced in the House and 
20 others in the Senate. 

If these bills were enacted. into law an- 
other $55 billion per year would be added to 
the cost of Government. This would.raise 
our annual budget from $80 billion to $135 
billion. 

Of particular interest at the moment are 
the following legislative proposals: 

Federal aid to education to provide funds 
for school construction over a 3-year period. 
Minimum yearly cost $325 million. 

Health care for the aged to provide hos- 
pitalization and medical care for those over 
65. Minimum yearly cost estimated at $1.2 
billion. 

Housing to provide for Government pur- 
chase of FHA and GI mortgages on new 
houses. Yearly cost $1 billion. 

Federal pay raises to provide pay raises 
for civil service and postal employees. Year- 
ly cost $810 million. 
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Veterans’ benefits to provide peacetime vet- 
erans with benefits comparable to those who 
served during World War II and the Korean 
conflict. Yearly cost $300 million. 


Somewhere, sometime, somehow, and prob- 
ably soon if it is going to be done at all, 
the majority of us in this Nation who have 
the right and privilege to vote must come to 
accept the hard fact that we, the people— 
every one of us—pay the whole cost of these 
big spending programs. If we fail or refuse 
to face up to this fact, and unless we speak 
and vote our convictions, we may well wake 
up some day to find that Government, after 
promising us everything we want, has taken 
away everything we had. 

I believe that none of us is willing to see 
that kind of a mortgage on America’s future 
foreclosed on us all. 





World Markets Open for U.S. Milk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, con- 
fronted with ever-growing stockpiles of 
agricultural commodities, our Nation 
continues to face the need for increasing 
consumption, expanding utilization, im- 
proving distribution, and generally es- 
tablishing a supply-demand balance. 

In recent years, we have employed a 
kind of food-for-peace program. In a 
great many countries, this has filled a 
great humanitarian need. In addition, 
it has elicited good will for the people 
of this country. 

In Congress, as well as in the Execu- 
tive Branch, a great deal of thought has 
been given to further improving this dis- 
tribution of surplus foodstuffs—now 
amounting to about $9 billion. 

Distributed among our people, this 
would mean that every man, woman and 
child in the country would own about 
$131 worth of food. If equally distrib- 
uted, a family of 5 would get, for ex- 
ample, 70 bushels of wheat, 105 bushels 
of corn, 1,500 pounds of grain sorghum, 
5 bushels of barley, and more than a 
bushel of soybeans. 

With about one-third of the nearly 3 
billion people in the world still existing 
on inadequate diets, it must be difficult 
to understand why more roadways can- 
not be opened to channel the food from 
surplus stockpiles>to the stomachs of 
hungry people. 

Practically speaking, the route, of 
course, is not so direct. Yet, I believe 
one of the great challenges of our time— 
the accomplishment of which could do 
the American people immeasurable good, 
in terms of better relations with other 
countries, as well as in meeting a hu- 
manitarian need. Also, there is a great 
opportunity to create and benefit from 
commercial markets for our great, food- 
production plant. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
published a splendid article entitled 
“World Markets Open for U.S. Milk.” 


August 12 


Reflecting the ways in which efforts 
are being made—and should be ex- 
panded—to find new and more effective 
ways of distributing our rich agricultural 
output—I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I aiso ask unanimous 
consent to have an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal—illustrating . the 
size of our surpluses—printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Agriculturist, July 16, 
1960] 
Woritp MARKETS OPEN For U.S. MILK 


The next customer for U.S. milk and milk 
products may be living in Asia, Africa, or in 
Latin America, 

World markets in dairy products are worth 
a closer scrutiny and that’s just what Dairy 
Society International, a nonprofit, educa- 
tional organization is doing in its farflung 
market expansion programs. Here’s a picture 
of that society and its achievements. 

It was chosen in 1956 by the dairy industry 
and USDA work with Foreign Agricultural 
Service in oversea market development for 
dairy products under Public Law 480. In this 
capacity it has introduced top quality U.S. 
milk to more than 5 million persons—in 
many widely separated countries throughout 
the world—and has demonstrated ways in 
which these people can obtain quality milk 
products through modern technology and 
enterprise. 

WORK IN THREE CONTINENTS 


In 17 international trade fairs, manned by 
top dairy experts, it has discussed milk prod- 
uct promotion with dairy leaders in Latin 
America, Europe, and Asia. 

In seeking to widen markets, DSI has 
avoided disrupting international trade routes 
of the United -States and of friendly milk 
producing nations. It works in milk-short 
areas where the need is great—where dairy 
diets are below standard and where the nu- 
tritional value of milk is not yet fully 
realized. 

Funds for this work come from three main 
sources: (1) Foreign Agricultural Service 
(local currencies from Public Law 480 sales 
of farm products); (2) from Dairy Society 
International members, who represent all 
segments of the dairy industry; and (3) from 
cooperating groups in the host countries, 

Four main types of programs are used: 

1. Surveys to determine the potential 
market for milk and other dairy products in 
a particular country. 

2. Research to find new ways of combining 
milk with local foods to provide better nutri- 
tion economically. 

3. Demonstrations to show how dairy 
products can be made available to entire 
populations thousands of miles from the 
place the milk was produced. 

4. Long-range educational programs to 
teach the value of milk in the diet, and to 
build confidence in milk as a wholesome 
food. 

DSI has 14 years experience in interna- 
tional cooperation. The group today counts 
its membership in nearly 50 countries. The 
basic aim has always been to help solve the 
problem of dairy surplus in one world area 
and hunger and need in another. 

This is no giveaway plan. It is a pro- 
gram to develop permanent commercial mar- 
kets for dairy products. 

Within the current year activities have 


’ {neluded surveys in India, Spain, Iran, and 


Greece. Information was given to importers 
and dairy-minded persons in more than 30 
countries. 
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Trade fair demonstrations during the last 
few months include four in India and one 
in Spain. These resulted in the sale of three 
and possibly four dairy plants. 

The year 1959 marked the completion of 

3-year educational programs in Colombia and 
Thailand. As a result of this program both 
countries saw substantial improvement in 
quality milk production—and an increase in 
milk consumption. 


WORK WITH LOCAL GROUPS 


The search for new products finds the so- 
ciety working on a better breakfast cam- 
paign for Brazil—where the traditional 
breakfast is coffee and a hard roll, and where 
there is not even a word in the language for 
“breakfast.”’ 

They are also working with two leading 
research institutes in India to find means of 
combining milk and its products with local 
foods that are plentiful. 

Research on an inexpensive milk wafer 
in Pakistan is another project. 

Interest in the potential widening of the 
world’s use of milk is gaining. With indus- 
try awake to the possibilities of oversea 
trade, the course is clear. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 5, 1960] 
Your SHare or FARM SURPLUS 


Every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try owns $131 worth of food that has been 
paid for but which he is unlikely to ever see 
or use. At least that represents the value of 
his proportionate share of America’s mam- 
moth farm surplus. 

If the stuff were equally distributed here’s 
what a family of five would get, according 
to a report just issued by the Uhlmann Grain 
Co.: 70 bushels of wheat, 105 bushels of corn, 
1,500 pounds of grain sorghum, 5 bushels of 
barley, and more than a bushel of soybeans. 

That would mean some pretty full pantries 
and fruit cellars. A lot of us have forgotten 
how to grind our own flour, bake our own 
wheat bread, or make our own corn whisky 
and homebrew. Still, if we could only find 
some way to get rid of our $131 worth it 
would save the farmers a lot of grief, deprive 
the politicians of much campaign fodder 
and save ourselves about $500 million a year 
in storage costs. 





Letter Carriers Express Appreciation for 
Pay Raise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Oak- 
land, Calif.. branch of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers recently 
passed a resolution expressing its ap- 
preciation for favorable action on the 
postal employees pay raise bill. 

In response to that organization’s re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the resolution printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE MEMBERS OF 
THE U.S. SENATE 

Whereas the Honorable Senators are to be 
commended for their earnest and whole- 
hearted support of the letter carriers request 
for economic equality; and 


Senators with facts and figures on how we 
stand economically we have to look to th 
Members of Congress to understand our 


Whereas this year we are all very proud of 
the way Congress united in cause even in 
the face of the Presidential veto and brought 
our struggle to a most gratifying conclusion: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That branch 76, N.A.L.C., of 
Oakland, Calif., go on record as commending 
the Members of the U.S. Senate for their 
courageous passage of H.R. 9883 and the 
overriding of the veto that followed. 

Adopted.at the meeting of July 19, 1960. 

Martin P, Seiav, Secretary. 





Students’ Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 12, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to highly commend the College 
Student Association of Carleton College 
in Northfield; Minn., and its past presi- 
dent, Bob Fliegel, for the institution of 
“Challenge,” a program in which sig- 
nificant political and social problems 
are discussed and debated. 

Public issues must be ventilated, es- 
pecially in our colleges and universities. 
This new program at Carleton allows an 
opportunity for the ‘students to hear 
speakers with opposing views on the 
current political and social issues. It 
will enable students to appraise criti- 
cally the burning issues before our 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article, “New CSA 
Standing Committee Challenges Un- 
questioned Views,’”’ which appears in the 
March 12, 1960, issue of the college news- 
paper, the Carletonian, to be printed in 





‘the Appendix to the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New CSA STANDING COMMITTEE CHALLENGES 
UNQUESTIONED VIEWS 


Several weeks ago in a chapel address, 
Denis Baly raised the question, “What is a 
student’s vocation?” 

To Dr. Baly a student is a representative 
of a specific group with responsibilities and 
rights which are clearly marked. He re- 
minded the Carleton student body that 
there were two universal duties which it was 


their privilege and responsibility as students © 


to fulfill. 

The first, the assimilation of knowledge 
and intellectual development leading to the 
formation of “acceptable” ideas and con- 
cepts, is the one which the Carleton student 
body pursues excellently. 

The second, the constant critical appraisal 
of these ideas and concepts and the refusal 
to unquestionably accept the “obvious” as- 
sumptions underlying them, is the one 
which pursues the excellence of the Carleton 
student body. This is the challenge. 


For the past few years various student 
groups in colleges across the country have 
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formed organisations in an attempt to solve 
student 


One of the reasons this situation exists is 
that the student’s views are not questioned— 
are neither vigorously attacked nor de- 
fended. The speakers he hears on Friday 
and Sunday morning, the newspaper he 
reads, and the people he talks with on 
campus too often work from the same 
premises, the same accepted —v as he 
does. 

This.can: only result in intellectual atro- 
phy, the forfeiture of the privilege unique 
to the student, and a reinforcement of the 
status quo for better or for worse. 

Numerous intelligent and committed in- 
dividuals who hold dissenting views on 
political and social principles, views which 
are not heard by the Carleton student body, 


will be brought to. campus by the new CSA: 
“Challenge.” 7 


standing committee, 

Debates between speakers with opposing 
views, views which force us to examine and 
justify the basic assumptions underlying our 
beliefs and ideas, will be provided. A Great 
Hall student audience had seldom seen such 
programs as an NAACP-White Citizens 
Council debate, a leading American indus- 
trialist defend his views against a Marxian 
economist, or a militant trade union leader 
challenge the opinion of a Carleton audience. 


“Challenge” will initiate stimulating and 


controversial speaker and debate programs, 
will precede these programs with the public- 
ity and information necessary to give the 
students an adequate background, will fol- 
low these programs with discussion and 
seminar groups led by faculty and students, 
and will be a focal point for student action 
in the political and -social spheres. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in r to inquiries 
from. Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Cc nmittee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to: purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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A Negro’s Life in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand an article from the U.S. News 
& World Report of August 1, 1960. It is 
entitled “A Negro’s Life in Russia: Beat- 
ings, Insults, Segregation.” I feel that 
the article is one which should be placed 
in the Recorp. All our friends of the 
Negro race might well read it and realize 
that what is happening around the world 
in relation to offsetting the livableness 
and the economy, such as is happening 
in Africa, is due to the very happenings 
which the author of this article, S. Omor 
Okullo tells about concerning the treat- 
ment which Negroes have received in 
Russia. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Necro’s Lire In Russia: BEATINGS, INSULTS, 
SEGREGATION—INTERVIEW WITH A YOUNG 
AFRICAN WHO STUDIED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Moscow 


(Soviet Russia, right now, is posing as a 
friend and protector of Africans. What is 
the Soviet attitude toward Negroes? Is there 
racial discrimination in Russia? Some an- 
swers to such questions were discovered by 
S. Omor Okullo, a 26-year-old African from 
Uganda who spent 2 years studying at the 
University of Moscow on a United Nations 
scholarship. Recently he was expelled by 
the Soviets after protesting the way Russians 
treated African students. Mr. Okullo de- 
scribes that treatment in this exclusive in- 
terview with a member of the U.S. News & 
World Report staff in London.) 


LONDON. 

Question. Mr. Okullo, you have written a 
letter to Soviet Premier Khrushchev protest- 
ing the treatment of African students at the 
University of Moscow. Why? What sort of 
treatment were you protesting? 

Answer. We informed the Soviet Govern- 
ment about a Somali student who was at- 
tacked and beaten up and left unconscious 
by four Russian students. 

Question. Why was he beaten? 

Answer. His crime consisted of dancing 
with a Russian girl. 

Question. Were there other incidents of 
this sort? 

Answer. Well, one day the Russian stu- 
dents distributed a typed circular in the 
Russian language saying that the African 
students were getting too big for their boots 
in Moscow. What they meant really was that 
we came from poor homes and were getting 
big in Moscow and becoming an anti-Soviet 
group. 

And one day one of the African students 
was insulted and called a “monkey.” He was 
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going in a lift, and merely asked them to stop 
for him on a certain floor. 

These are a few incidents which we brought 
to the notice of the authorities. There were 
some other incidents which we did not like 
to bring up. We left them out. 

Question. Were they similar incidents? 

Answer. Yes; many of them involved Afri- 
can students with Russian girls. We told the 
Soviet Government that some Russian stu- 
dents have been dismissed from the uni- 
versity for being in the company of African 
students. And we further stated that, as 
we had come to the Soviet Union to study 
and not as refugees, we considered it right 
that we should be accorded more human re- 
spect. 

Question. What was the result of your 
protest? 

Answer. By appealing to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, we felt that something could be 
done by the Government to prevent what we 
did not wish to call racial discrimination. 

But, instead of bringing cooperation be- 
tween both sides, the Soviet authorities have 
been throwing African students out of the 
university. 

Question. Did you feel there was much 
racial discrimination in Moscow against Afri- 
can students? 

Answer. Well, that does not exist much. 
It has existed up to a certain limit. But I 
think it will change, because the Russians 
will realize that African students are not 
prepared to cooperate with them if they do 
not respect us as human beings in their 
country. 

Question. How many African students 
were expelled from the University of Moscow? 

Answer. I and two other students, both 
Africans. 

Question. Why were you expelled? 

Answer. Actually, there was no clear rea- 
son given to us. But what we understood 
was that we were accused of being leaders 
of the anti-Soviet group. 

Question. How many African students are 
now studying in Russia? 

Answer. There are roughly 600 students, 
but some are going in and others are leaving. 

Question. How many have left because 
they were dissatisfied? 

Answer. Well, 15 at least left recently, and 
300 were withdrawn from the Soviet Union 
by the United Arab Republic. 

Question. Do you think many more Afri- 
can students will leave? 

Answer. I think if they have the means, 
financially, many are bound to leave—maybe 
most of them. 

Question. Why are so many African stu- 
dents so unhappy in Moscow? 

Answer. One problem is that living con- 
ditions are very unsatisfactory. Also, there 
is not any relationship between the Soviet 
students and the African students. Many 
times, when Russian students are discovered 
in the company of. African students, the 
Russians are summoned and reprimanded 
by the Komsomol [Russian youth organiza- 
tion]. . . 

Question. Why do you think Russians are 
discouraged from associating with Africans? 

Answer. I think mainly because of po- 
litical reasons. 

Question. What do you mean? 

Answer. Well, because, in Moscow, Africans 
are treated as capitalists. And the Russian 
Government is aware that, if we are allowed 
to associate freely with Soviet students, prob- 
ably that would have a deep influeppe on the 
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Soviet students. You see, many of the Rus- 


on the U-2 and were very unhappy 
did not immediately take Russia’s side. 

Question. Do you think that many of the 
African students who now are st in 
the Soviet Union are greatly influenced by 
Communist propaganda? 

Answer. Well, I think most of the African 
students, say 95 percent, would like to re- 
main African. By this I mean, if there are 
a few who have been influenced by the East- 
ern ideology, I think they will have no effect 
on Africans and African States. 


: 


Answer. Well, you find a small room oc- 
cupied by four students, and in winter there 
is no warm water provided in most hostels, 
and the country is extremely cold in winter. 
So I think from our point of view it is very 
uncomfortable for African students who are 
used to a warm climate. In the student's 
dining room the food is very poor. 

Question. Did the Russians give you any 
financial help at all? 

Answer. You get 900 rubles a month ($225 
at the official rate of four rubles to the dol- 
lar), and they deduct 36 for your accommo- 
dation. So you have 864, out of which you 
must pay for food, transportation, books, and 
so forth, and the cost of living is extremely 
high. A pair of shoes would cost 300 rubles. 
They give you money for clothes only once, 
when you first get there—about 3,000 
rubles. You spend about 2,000 of that on 
an overcoat and the rest for winter boots and 
a fur cap. 

Question. Did you find the Soviets pro- 
vided you with necessary facilities for study? 

Answer. No; the Soviet Union deliberately 
violated their promise to the United Nations. 
Before going to the Soviet Union we were 
promised money for books, equipment, and 
other supplies. But, when we brought the 
matter to the Soviet Minister for Higher Ed- 
ucation, he denied it and said the United 
Nations was not correct. I wrote the Secre- 
tary General, but before I got a reply the 
Soviet Union accused me of being as dan- 
gerous as the Americans and leader of the 
anti-Soviet group. : 

Question. What about recreation 
amusements for African students? 

Answer. Conditions for that are very lim- 
ited. 


and 
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Question. Can the African student go to 
dances with Russian students? 

Answer. There are dances organized by 
the students, but they are limited to each 
country. They don’t mix. The authorities 
frighten Russian students out of mixing 
with foreign students. By foreign, I mean 
those who don’t come from Socialist coun- 
tries. 

Question. Were you African and other for- 
eign students in class with the Russian 
students? ’ 

Answer. Yes; we were all together. But 
this year the Russians are starting a “friend- 
ship university” for African students, where 
we will be separated from Russian students. 

From my point of view I disagree with that, 
and I tried to explain it to many Soviet 
authorities that, if the Russians really want 
African students or African people to under- 
stand the Russian way of life, it is better to 
invite African students to mix with the 
Russian students and study with the Russian 
students in the same universities. I ex- 
plained to the Russian authorities that the 
“friendship university” is not different from 
universities in South Africa. It is different 
only in the ideology applied to it. 

Question. Mr. Okullo, what was the main 
thing you learned from your experience in 
Russia? 

Answer. What I gathered in a short time 
was that the Russians are different from what 
they are preaching about friendship with 
African peoples and African freedom. What 
I discovered was that most of these preach- 
ings are applied materially. 

Question. How do you mean, materially? 

Answer. They are not sincere about preach- 
ing friendship with African peoples. Africa 
now is the balance of power in the world. 
They know if they lose Africa they are lost. 





The Great Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
am sure that all of us are looking for- 
ward to the great debate which the tele- 
vision networks have promised us for the 
presidential campaign, cognizant that it 
depends on legislation relieving equal 
time requirements on a trial] basis for 
1960 in regard to the two top offices. 
This legislation has been passed by the 
Senate, and now lies on the Speaker's 
desk in the House. 

The bill which will make a serious de- 
bate on issues possible is the outgrowth 
of an article by Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of 
Illinois. He proposed last spring that 
the presidential candidates in this elec- 
tion be permitted to talk sense to the 
American people through the medium of 
@ great debate on television, stripped of 
the hoopla and professional political 
trappings which usually characterize 
commercial political broadcasts. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp Appendix two discussions of 
the subject: Editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of Sunday, July 31, 1960, 
entitled “Unfinished Business,” and a 
column by Roscoe Drummond for the 
same date, entitled “A Break for the 
Voter: Great Thing, The Great Debates.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The urgency of amending the so-called 
equal-time requirement for presidential can- 
didates on public-service radio and televi- 
sion programs becomes the more apparent 
as the 1960 politicking warms up. For mil- 
lions of people television will be their closest 
contact with the candidates. Almost every- 
one agrees that TV debates and speeches on 
the issues of the campaign can make an im- 
mense contribution to the democratic proc- 
ess. Yet the law still forbids the networks 
to present election-year programs of this 
kind on their own time without giving equal 
privileges to the candidates of the fringe 
parties. 

The absurdity of this requirement was 
demonstrated recently when Lar Daly, who 
represents a mere handful of fanatics, de- 
manded and was given equal time on the 
Jack Paar show because Senator KENNEDY 
had appeared on that program by invitation. 
Serious debates and discussions among the 
major candidates are obviously impossible 
so long as any windbag who can assemble a 
few followers and organize a party must be 
included in it. Fortunately, the Senate has 
passed a resolution that would suspend the 
equal-time provision as it applies to presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates in 
1960. Enactment of this measure ought to 
be one of the first undertakings of Congress 
when it reassembles in August. 





A Break FOR THE VoTEeR: GREAT THING, THE 
GREAT DEBATES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The prospective face-to-face television de- 
bates between Vice President Nixon and 
Senator KENnepy should make this the most 
vibrant, engrossing, dramatic presidential 
campaign in memory. 


Senator KenNepy has already accepted. - 


Vice President Nixon is agreeable and is 
making two suggestions designed to make 
the debates more meaningful and revealing 
to the public. 

It seems to me that Nixon is right in pro- 
posing that the nominees speak extempo- 
raneously—rather than read prepared 
speeches at each other—and that they be 
free to question each other on the spot. 

This should be satisfactory to KENNEDY, 
who knows his own mind, has his subject 
matter at his fingertips and can speak off- 
the-cuff coherently and brilliantly. 

Such a series of meetings between the 
nominees would be in the best tradition of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

Something like them has long been desir- 
able. It is now virtually certain that the 
KENNEDY-NIxoNn debates will take place. 

This will not be just a show, not a stunt. 
Neither of the nominees wants to make it 
that way at all. Neither will be disposed to 
do so. These debates will be far more valu- 
able than just a trial of wits. The results 
which would flow from them would be these: 

They would eneble the voters to measure 
and compare, much better than otherwise, 
the fiber and fitness of the nominees. Such 
face-to-face debate, with the candidates 
speaking their own minds in their own 
words, would relegate to the sidelines the 
Madison Avenue imagemakers and mimeo- 
graph machines. 

They would vastly enliven and increase 
public interest in the campaign. More peo- 
ple would listen more attentively to lively 
debate than to the usual campaign oratory. 

They will sharpen and deepen public in- 
terest in the issues of the election. These 
debates will not only stimulate us, they will 
educate us. They will help immeasurably 
to develop a public opinion which will better 
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support the next President in measures he 
will want to carry out. 

How much sharply focused, penetrating 
and fairminded discussion usually gets into 
a presidential campaign? It is very limited 
and far between. One of the reasons is that 
most presidential campaign speeches are de- 
livered to the converted, for the converted 
and by the converted usually at intensely 
partisan, super-heated party pep rallies. 

The prospective Kennedy-Nixon debates 
will be primarily directed to voters who 
haven’t made up their minds and. to voters 
who need better reasons before making up 
their minds. Others can listen in. Most 
campaign speeches are delivered to those 
who have already decided their vote and 
they are not often of a character to induce 
many to listen in. 

Fortunately, circumstances conspire to 
make it natural and easy for Nixon and Ken- 
nedy to accept the debate idea this year. 
Wendell Willkie challenged F.D.R. to radio 
debate in 1940 but the President refused 
because he knew that he would be just 
making big audiences for his opponent. Nix- 
on and Kennedy have about the same au- 
dience appeal. Each is alert and articulate. 





Religious Exhibit at World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our 
widespread efforts to counter the Com- 
munist ideological, sociological, eco- 
nomic, and. military offensive, we have 
given considerable time and thought to 
blockading the outspreading of Commu- 
nism in such fields. 

However, we may well have ignored— 
or at least too little stressed—a major 
strength of our way of life: That is, the 
right and privilege to be spiritually free. 

Perhaps no one appreciates this great 
heritage so much as those to whom it 
has been denied. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from Mr. Leslie J. Schlax, State secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Council, 
Knights of Columbus, a_ resolution 
adopted by its supreme council. 

Basically, the resolution proposed the 
importance of stressing the significant 
role which freedom of religion—includ- 
ing all faiths—has played in the lives of 
our people and the history of the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 23 In RE Worxp’s Fam RELIGIOuS 
EXHIBIT 


Whereas the consensus is that there has 
been an inadequate recognition of our re- 
ligious heritage at recent U.S. national and 
international exhibitions; and 

Whereas the Christian religion has played 
such an important part in the history of 
our country and greater emphasis should be 
given to such fact in future national and 
international festivals and exhibitions: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, by the Wisconsin State Council 
Knights of Columbus in annual convention 
assembled at Green Bay, Wis., That those 
planning all future U.S. national and inter- 
national exhibitions, festivals and fairs be, 
and they are hereby urged and requested to 
give greater and more emphatic recognition 
to our religious heritage to such displays; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to our Wisconsin U.S. Senators 
and Representatives and to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State by our state council secretary; 
be it further 

Resoived, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished the supreme council and it is rec- 
ommended that said resolution be acted 
upon favorably at the supreme convention 
this year. 

Leste J. ScHLax, 
State Secretary, Wisconsin State 
Council, Knights of Columbus. 





Farm and Bank Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
agricultural community and the com- 
mercial banking community of New York 
State have long enjoyed a close working 
relationship that can well be a model to 
other States. 

The annual Bankers School of Agri- 
culture conducted at Cornell University 
has played an important role in fostering 
this cooperative relationship. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the following editorial 
from American Banker printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Proven Success ror 15 Years—-New York 
BANKERS SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND WHAT 
Ir TEACHES 


Every summer for 15 years, 60 or more 
New York State bankers interested in farm 
loans have gathered for a week at the State 
Agricultural School at Cornell University. 
There they have learned the essentials of 
farm management in relation to agricultural 
credits. Their assemblage is the Bankers 
School of Agriculture, sponsored by the New 
York State Bankers Association. 

In the 15-year period, graduates of the 
school’s 2-year course—1l week for two 
consecutive summers—have numbered sev- 
eral hundred. Practically every rural bank 
in the State has had at least one man in 
this school. Some small banks have had 
more, while certain larger banks have had 
a dozen or more men take the course. 

Perhaps it is different in some States, but 
in New York a practical farm background is 
possessed by few men coming into banking. 
Even small town education is more citified 
than countrified. 

Most of the young men, therefore, who are 
cast in the role of farm lending officers need 
an understanding of the farm situation 
which their educational background and ex- 
perience has not given them. Even those 
with some knowledge of farming need to 
sharped their perception and broaden their 
knowledge of modern farming to keep up to 
date. 
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And so this week at Cornell, 70 bank men— 
& majority of them Pong junior execu- 
tives—are spending 5 days in classrooms lis- 
tening to agriculture professors, and in-the 
field visiting typical farms to study their 
management problems and consider the role 
of credit in production and efficiency. Con- 
currently with the first 2 days of the school, 
a graduate seminar for bankers who previous- 
ly have attended the school is conducted as 
a sort of refresher course. The value of the 
school’s courses is attested by the fact that 
40 or 50 come back annually for the seminar. 

Dean C. E. Palm, of the New York State 
School of Agriculture, in welcoming this 
year’s school and seminar, pointed to one im- 
portant fact in modern day farming that 
reinforces the importance of the bankers’ 
agriculture school. So great and swift has 
been progress in agricultural science, he said, 
even the universities have difficulty in keep- 
ing abreast of the techniques of the upper 
10 percent of farm managements. How im- 
portant, therefore, that bankers allot time 
and assign their executives to spend a week 
making themselves aware of the funda- 
mentals of farming in a changing agri- 
cultural community. 

Educational work of this sort has been a 
touchstone of the work of the New York State 
Bankers Association for nearly 20 years, un- 
der the administraiton of Albert Muench, 
executive vice president. For senior execu- 
tives, management school courses are avail- 
able every year. For juniors, accelerated 
American Institute of Banking study and 
other courses are offered in summer sessions. 
Bank public relations is taught at a special 
NYSBA summer term. Attendance year to 
year in these schools evidences their ac- 
cepted value among bankers of the State, 
and the practicality of their organization and 
development. 

Thus the current week’s agricultural school 
for bankers typifies for the country banker 
the education policy of the New York State 
Bankers Association and the recognition 
among New York State’s bankers of the need 
for self-education. 

The exchange of ideas, between professors 
and other bankers attending this school, con- 
stitutes a sharing of experiences which is 
making New York’s farm lending more con- 
structive and productive. Its students learn 
when to say “Yes” as well as when to say 
“No” in an area where sums at risk at loans 


now are ranging into many tens of thou-- 


sands of dollars and over long terms of years. 


Farming is a business today, and manage- 
ment has become all important. Why and 
how much a farmer. borrows—too much or 
too little—too soon or too late—are ques- 
tions which must be answered wisely and 
well by both banker and borrower. A school 
such as the New York Bankers School of Agri- 
culture adds immeasurably to the lending 
sense of the men who attend it. We wonder 
why more States, where farming is still a 
major field of bank borrowing, do not emu- 
late this New York State venture, a proved 
success now for 15 years. 





Weaknesses of the U.S. System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Weaknesses of the U.S. Sys- 
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tem,” written by David Lawrence and 
published in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 


SIBLE GOVERNMENT 
goriry Party Can’t Enact PLATFORM 
(By David Lawrence) 

A different type of national political con- 
vention assembles here this week under cir- 
cumstances that reflect seriously on the 
prestige of the United States throughout the. 
world. 

At a time of crisis, at a time when America 


sponsible government” is not applied to the 
system in effect in this country. It is more 
often described as 


virtually two-thirds and since a 
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major planks of the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party be put into effect by law—or 
rather, why haven’t they been enacted in the 
last 2 years? 

The truth is that, in actual practice, the 


which his party can at will withdraw from 
him. 

Theoretically, as Congress reassembles this 
week after a recess taken primarily to allow 
Members of both parties to attend their 
national political conventions, there is every 
opportunity to pass the most important pro- 
visions of the Democratic Party platform. 
If there is economic discontent or dissatis- 
feation among the American people with 
anything that can be cured by law, the party 
which has been in control of for 
the last 2 years is responsible for failure to 
provide the remedy. 

If the Members of the party in power do 
not face up to their obligations, the people 
presumably have a right to choose another 
party at the polis. But in virtually all the 
Southern States there is no active or organ- 
ized Republican Party which puts up candi- 
dates for Congress. This, too, impresses 
foreign observers as a weakness. 

The Democratic Party, moreover, needs to 
win something less than a majority of the 
seats in the Northern States and yet, by 
adding its Southern Democrats, can still con- 
trol both Houses of Congress. 

This week, as Congress reassembles, there 
is a novel situation which serves to re- 
emphasize the irresponsibility of the present 
system. LYNDON JOHNSON, nominee of the 
Democratic Party for the Vice Presidency of 
the United States, is also the majority leader 
of the Senate. His sponsor at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Los Angeles, 
Sam Raysurn, is still the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Yet, for the ac- 
tion or inaction at the session this 
week, there is no way at present by which 
the American people can fix responsibility 
on the Democratic Party. 

Senator KENNEDY, the Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, already has brushed aside 
the role of Congress at the current session. 
He says publicly that little cam be done to 
fulfill the provisions of the platform because 
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the Democratic Party does not control the 


mission of the failure of the American sys- 
tem. For if a party commands virtually two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress—enough 
to assure an overriding of the Presidential 
veto if the public desires a piece of legisla- 
tion—it seems strange that the fault should 
be placed on the Chief Executive, who has 
no vote in Congress and has no right of par- 
ticipation in the actual writing of legisla- 
tion. All he can do is appeal for the pas- 
sage of needed legislation, which Mr. Eisen- 
hower is doing in his message today. 

Abroad the Prime Minister is chosen from 
and remains a Member of Parliament, 

If there is something wrong with America 
for which the Republicans are to blame—and 
the speakers at the Democratic National Con- 
vention seemed to think so—then, it will be 
asked, why isn’t it more important for the 
Members of Congress who belong to the rul- 
ing party to begin passing the corrective 
legislation at once? Why will they engage 
instead in maneuvers at this current session, 
which promises to be a continuation of 
the same political farce that characterizes 
the system of choosing party nominees at na- 
tional conventions? Do the people really 
have a say, or do the political cliques and 
blocs that blame everything on each other 
actually run the country? And when will 
the people become sufficiently aroused to 
demand a system of responsible Government? 





Mr. Khrushchev’s Buttinsky Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
days ahead, we will be witnessing some 
sharp challenging and counterchalleng- 
ing in the political campaign. 

As the battle for our election gets hot- 
ter at home, however, it’s constantly 
necessary not only that we, as U.S. citi- 
zens—but also the political candidates— 
be careful not to give aid and comfort— 
and illusions of disunity—to the Com- 
munists. 

As we know, Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey has gone on an extraordinarily 
reckless campaign of freelance trouble- 
making in the Congo, Cuba and else- 
where around the globe, including this 
country. The targets for Communist 
propaganda include efforts to create dis- 
sension among nations of the Western 
World, as well as to encourage disunity 
in the internal affairs of countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

As we know, the major differences 
between our parties arise not so much 
on ultimate objectives, I believe, but on 
ways and means of attaining these goals. 
Generally, these objectives include ded- 
ication to peace, providing a better living 
for our people, and cooperating with 
other countries to create a better world, 
safe for freedom. 

Apparently, however, Mr. Khrushchev 
has the illusion that he can poke his nose 
into our internal affairs to create dissen- 
sion and disunity. 
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To limit—if this is possible—his reck- 
less efforts of attempted interference, I 
think it is appropriate that we remind 
him that our people are on to his game 
and will not be swayed by such buttinsky 
tactics. 

Recently, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor published a most useful, thought- 
provoking article entitled, “Think Again, 
Mr. K.,” written by Roscoe Drummond. 
The article reflects the way in which our 
Government is moving ahead on general 
objectives—even while the campaign is 
underway. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
10, 1960] 


Tuink Acatn, Mr. EK. 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINGTON.—No one is better able to 
misread American public opinion than So- 
viet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

When he was the guest of the United 
States last fall he apparently thought he 
could so soften up the American people with 
@ combination of bonhcmie and bluntness 
that President Eisenhower would have to 
give up West Berlin. 

When he discovered that his calculations 
had been wrong and that the Paris summit 
was not going to yield him any one-sided 
agreements, he was sure that he could so 
vilify Mr. Eisenhower over the U-2 plane 
incident that the President would be im- 
mobilized at home and abroad for the rest 
of his term. 

Mr. K. is still proceeding on this theory. 
There is good evidence that he is going to 
be proved wrong again. 

It is obvious that the Soviet Premier now 
is acting on the premise that because of the 
presidential election and because the lead- 
ership of the United States is in process of 
changing there will be a political vacuum 
which he can exploit. 

He is going to be wrong again. 

I am convinced there is going to be no 
political vacuum, no passive, do-nothing 
marking of time in foreign policy during 
the remaining 5 months of the outgoing 
Eisenhower administration. There are two 
reasons: 

1. Mr. Eisenhower is no ordinary lame- 
duck President. In fact, he isn’t a lame- 
duck President at all since a lameduck 
Official is one who is holding office after he 
has been defeated at the polls. He is retir- 
ing from the Presidency despite the fact that, 
as Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY has candidly 
said, he could be overwhelmingly reelected. 
He wouldn't run again even if the 22d 
amendment did not bar him. But what is 
important, as far as any political vacuum is 
concerned, is that Mr. Eisenhower remains 
steadfastly popular and politically power- 
ful. These circumstances combine to enable 
him to function effectively even though an- 
other will be taking his place in January. 

2. No significant change in the substance 
of American foreign policy is at stake in 
this election... There is no divergence in the 
main outlines of foreign policy between the 
two parties, between the two platforms, or 
between the two Presidential nominees. The 
choice between Vice President RicHarp M. 
Nixon and Senator Kennepy will turn, not 
on policy differences, but on the voters’ 
Judgments as to who is more experienced, 
better traified, more mature and, therefore, 
better able to carry forward the foreign 
policy objectives on which the Nation is 
united. This means that President Eisen- 
hower is free, within this broad area of 
agreement, to take whatever initiative he 
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deems necessary without our friends and 
allies abroad having any fear that his ac- 
tions will be reversed by the new President. 

Mr. Eisenhower certainly does not find 
himself sealed into any political vacuum. 
There is considerable evidence that he is 
ready to move, indeed is moving, on sev- 
eral fronts. 

Following consultation with the legislative 
leaders this week, he is moving to increase 
defense spending at some points. This is in 
part a response to the bellicose speeches of 
Premier Khrushchev and his threats to pun- 
ish the nations with whom we have security 
arrangements. It is also due to the success- 
ful testing of the Polaris medium-range mis- 
sile from submerged submarines. The Presi- 
dent will authorize the building of five, in- 
stead of three, Polaris-firing submarines 
and will speed up the production of Polaris 
missiles. 

To counter other Khrushchev moves, in- 
cluding his threats against U.S. bases abroad, 
Mr. Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan are expected to meet 
shortly in Washington. 

The State Department has informed the 
Kremlin that the United States will not 
tolerate any unilateral Soviet action against 
Western rights in West Berlin. 

The President has submitted to the recess 
session of Congress an enlarged program of 
economic aid to Latin America. 

The administration is participating in two 
meetings of the Organization of American 


‘States this month, one in Washington and 


another in San José, Costa Rica, to deal with 
the danger of a Communist takeover in 
Cuba. 

This doesn’t look like a political vacuum 
to me. It probably won't look like one to 
Mr. K. for very long. 





Report From Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with the 
resumption of Senate activities, I am 
again issuing my periodical reports to my 
constituents in South Dakota. I would 
like, at this point, to make this report a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS, THE CONVENTIONS, AND THE BIG 
CAMPAIGN 


The three words “Congress,” “conventions, 
and “campaigning”—added to the ugly word 
“communism”—pretty well totalize and typi- 
fy the activities occuping the minds of most 
thoughtful Americans today when they per- 
mit their thoughts to stray beyond their 
own immediate problems and their home en- 
vironments. 

Incidentally, the usually slow-moving 
Senate is off to a fast start with four rather 
significant rolicall votes during the first 3 
days of the session beginning August 8. 
The first vote tested the sentiment but did 
not decide the issue of whether this Con- 
gress will do anything to redeem the prom- 
ises both major party platforms made about 
civil rights in their July conventions, 

Of greater immediate concern to South 
Dakota, of course, is the question of farm 
legislation. Both political conventions 
pledged themselves to develop new compre- 
hensive farm programs designed to expand 
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net farm incomes and to promote agricul- 
tural prosperity. Few expect that in this 
short session of Congress, an entirely new 
approach to farm legislation can be evolved 
and adopted. But many had—and sime still 
have—high hopes some corrective action 
would be taken on our most urgent farm 
problem, that of mounting wheat surpluses 
and inadequate prices for annual wheat 
crops. Action may still occur, but the fact 
the House Agriculture Committee is not 
meeting and that indications point to a de- 
lay in recruiting a quorum of that commit- 
tee prior to August 22, place a damper on 
optimistic hopes for effective wheat legisla- 
tion during this short extra session of Con- 
gress, now planning to adjourn September 
3. In all events, inaction thus far has de- 
ferred correctives too late for the current 
crop year. It is imperative that something 
helpful be done, however, in time for the crop 
year of 1961. 

Communism never rests and seldom sleeps. 
The men in the Kremlin continue to stir up 
or sponsor trouble in Cuba, in the Congo, at 
the United Nations, by threats about Berlin, 
and in a dozen different ways and places. 
Firmness by America and the consistent 
Eisenhower policy of nonappeasement of the 
Communist overlords, however, continue to 
perpetuate peace and circumvent new Com- 
munist successes while our military might 
stands as a formidable warning to all those 
who would wage war to win friends or in- 
timidate people. 

Now, with regard to the big campaign. 
Thus far, politics have been present in all 
sessions of this extra session of Congress but 
not to the extent that some had feared. It 
may get better—or worse—time will tell. 
But up to now the public business has had 
prior consideration. After vote one on civil 
rights, the second and third dealt with the 
ratification of the so-called Antarctic Treaty 
which required the necessary two-third vote. 
The fourth vote, on August 10, gave approval 
to the recommendations of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee (of which I am a 
member) on civil works. It contains sev- 
eral very important projects and items for 
South Dakota on which much work was done 
in committee, and I am happy to report all 
of them were accepted by the Senate action 
last Wednesday. 

Naturally, like any other candidate, I 
would much prefer to be back home in 
South Dakota visiting your communities, 
shaking hands, attending meetings, and 
“shaping up the fences” instead of being 
back here for my duties in connection with 
this recessed session of Congress. However, 
as a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, for example, I felt I should be here to 
protect our South Dakota projects and in- 
terests as, after all, this is the job I am paid 
to do. Whenever opportunity permits dur- 
ing the session, I shall return home to South 
Dakota but so long as there are important 
decisions to be made here, I shall have to 
leave campaigning to my friends and others 
and strive to represent your views and pro- 
tect your interests on the Senate floor and 
in committee. 

Fortunately, during the recent recess, I 
was able to get around in a good bit of the 
State, bringing to 217 the towns and cities 
I have personally visited since September 
last, when Mary and I made our annual tour 
of the State, including visits in every county 
of South Dakota: Actually, these annual 
visits which I have made each year during 
the congressional recess are among the most 
enjoyable and interesting phases of a Sen- 
ator’s job. “Shaking hands with the folks 
back home” and holding conferences around 
the coffee cups is well worth the travel and 
the time, and I shall be at it again as I have 
always done in the past, when this session 
of Congress finally adjourns. In the mean- 
time, I recognize the importance of pending 
problems here and the protection required 


if our taxpayers and our opportunity system 

are not to be crippled or curtailed by ex- 
extremes be 

enacted by a Congress on 

dential campaign and in the heat of August 





Statement of Policy Concerning Postal 
Delivery Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 13, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the crea- 
tion of a more effective postal delivery 
service is essential—if we are to meet 
the needs of ever-expanding population 
for the future. 

In changing the patterns to meet new 
conditions, we recognize that serious 
problems often emerge involving man- 
agement, transportation problems, inter- 
ests of employees, service for the public 
and other factors. 

As we know, there are legislative pro- 
posals currently before Congress relating 
to improving postal service, including 
the problem of how mail is to be trans- 
ported. 

Recently, I received a resolution from 
Clive B. McBain, branch secretary of the 
National Postal Transport Association. 
To give my colleagues the benefit of the 
“statement of policy” resolution adopted 
by the association, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

La CrossE BraNncu, 
NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
La Crosse, Wis., August 9, 1960. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: I was a delegate to 
the recent 10th division convention of the 
National Postal Transport Association meet- 
ing in Madison, Wis., on July 20, 1960, and 
the following is a report of a special com- 
mittee for statement of policy. 

We recommend as a statement of policy 
by officers and delegates of the 10th divi- 
sion NPTA meeting at Madison, Wis., July 
20, 1960, that resolution 3 of legislative 
committee No. 1, which is as follows: “We 
favor that Congress establish an inde- 
pendent postal transport structure within 
the Post Office Department, supervised and 
manned by postal transport personnel, and 
that all dispatch of mail be put under postal 
transport supervision, free from interference 
by outside parallel authority, to eliminate 
confusion and duplication, and to place un- 
hampered management of postal transport 
in the hands of experienced employees, and 
that we further demand that the NPTA 
adopt the idea of exerting positive effort to- 
ward this end,” comprises the statement of 
policy as recommended by this convention, 
and we further recommend that resolution 
No. 5 be revised to read as follows and be 
included as part of our statement of policy: 

“We demand that the National Postal 
Transport Association exert positive effort 
with Congress to have mail in transit re- 








lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, ee 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


' An office for the CoNnGrREsstIoNAL RECcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this - 


Office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Problems of Wabash Valley, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
recent weeks I made an extensive tour 
of the Wabash Valley in Indiana. This 
area covers over 80 percent of the State 
of Indiana and is constantly plagued 
with floods. I reported to the Senate 
last week, during the consideration of the 
public works appropriations bill, on the 
results of this tour. 

Mr. Paul L. Hillsamer, editor of the 
Marion (Ind.) News Herald, has a real 
understanding of the problems of the 
Wabash Valley. In a recent column he 
discussed my tour of the valley and made 
some excellent comments which I be- 
lieve are the feeling of the people of this 
area. 

I plan to appear before the Appropria- 
tions Committee tomorrow to request 
additional funds for Indiana flood con- 
trol. This is one further step we are 
taking in an attempt to provide flood 
control in Indiana in this generation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Hillsamer’s column, “The Editor Says,” 
of August 12, 1960, printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp for the benefit of my 
colleagues. This is what we are trying to 
do for Indiana, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Tue Epiror Says 


With the aggressive support of U.S. Sena- 
tor VaNcE HARTKE and civic leaders from a 
score of Hoosier towns, a project pushed by 
Marion’s Ralph Roessler for 21 long years 
seems “ready to go.” 

That project is flood control measures in 
the huge—and often flooded—Wabash Val- 
ley. 

The Wabash River and its tributaries 
have rampaged a score of times since In- 
diana’s greatest flood in 1913. On five or six 
occasions, the damage has run into huge 
sums. Lives have been lost. 

Responsible individuals estimate flood 
damage in the valley, during only the dec- 
ade of the 1950’s, at scores of millions of 
dollars. 

Indiana is 20th among the States in re- 
ceipt of Federal funds and financial assist- 
ance for flood control, but 5th in flood 
damage. 

Senator Harrxe, in bipartisanship coopera- 
tion with Senator CaprrHarr and Hoosier 
Congressmen from affected districts is de- 
termined that this situation be eliminated. 

Marion’s Ralph Roessler can and should 
be honored as the one man who awakened 
Indiana to the constant flood menace and 
who spurred and spurred and spurred public 
officials until, finally, something is going to 
be done. 
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Roessler, now retired, dined at Fisher- 
man’s Paradise, on Shaffer Lake, on May 21, 
1939. 

Admiring what had been done in the way 
of water control in that area, he conceived 
an idea— 

Why not dam the Mississinewa (perhaps 
near old Connor’s Mill) and not only control 
its waters but also create a State park in 
that rich historical area? 

Roessler returned home and the next day 
presented his ideas to the Marion Kiwanis 
Club. 

The Kiwanis immediately swung behind 
Roessler’s thinking. 

One of the most enthusiastic proponents 
of Roessler's project was the late Ed Camp, 
general manager of the Chronicle Publish- 
ing Co. 

A steady drumfire of publicity on the 
matter commenced. 

The years passed—including the years of 
World War II during which such projects 
could only be thought about, mulled over, 
and delayed until after war’s end. 

Flood control became Roessler’s consum- 
ing passion. 

He accepted appointment to various com- 
missioners, including the Indiana Flood Con- 
trol and Water Resources Commission, of 
which he has been vice chairman for a 
decade. : 

He traveled extensively in promotion of 
his ideals and spent many dollars of his own 
money. 

Whenever Mr. Roessler found one or more 
persons to listen he made a speech, 

Most important of all, he demanded and 


ultimately received the attention or the U.S. _ 


Army Engineers. 

The three dams planned north of Marion 
are the first portion of the results of 
Roessler’s long labors. 

The principle is the same but the locations 
are different than first envisioned by Roessler, 
that long-ago day at Shaffer Lake. 

Roessler originally thought of the Con- 
ners Mill area—and not of flood control for 
the whole valley. 

After years of study and planning, the U.S. 
Army Engineers recommended three dams, 
located (in general) north of Marion. 

Despite scattered opposition, flood con- 
trol for the whole valley will start with these 
three dams—at Dora, Peoria, and east of 
Wabash. 

And then, if Hartke can push 
the necessary legislation, the Engineers will 
go through the valley—at accelerated speed— 
and solve the flood problems of the whole 
valley, from Peoria to Portland to Mount 
Vernon. 

“The Army Engineers’ present plans are 
too leisurely,” Harrke says. “It would take 
100 years to do a complete job at the pace 
contemplated. 

“We must have a crash program to rid 
Indiana of the flood menace. The job can 
be done during this decade—in other words, 
over a 10-year period, It will cost perhaps 
$150 million, 

“It will pay for itself in the savings of 
scores of millions of dollars of flood damage, 
every year or two, and in the saying of 
human lives. ; 

“There will be byproducts such as tre- 
mendous recreational advantages. But the 
real purpose will be flood control.” 

HARTKE recently made a 5-day tour of the 
towns in the Wabash Valley. 


| 


Everywhere he met and 
of people, nearly all in agreement that the 
time to do the job is now. . 


Support of flood control in this valley area 
is completely nonpartisan and bipartisan. 

There is reason to hope that, within 10 
years, flood destruction will be as antique 
in the Wabash Valley as, for example, the 
museum at Matter Park in Marion. ; 


common justice, be named for the man who 
for 21 years has thrown his energy, personal 
magnetism, and every spare hour into the 
fight to make Indiana conscious of the fact 
that raging floods are not inevitable and can 
be prevented. 
That man is Ralph Roessler. 

The dams and reservoirs planned at Dora, 
Peoria, and in Wabash County will cost ap- 


The first reservoir will be just north of 
the village of Dora, damming the Salamonie 
River. 

The Mississinewa Reservoir will be the 
second of the three located 1,000 feet south 
at Peoria, in Miami County. 

(This is 7 miles upstream from Peru, 23 
miles downstream from Marion.) 

An earthen dam 9,800 feet long will be con- 
structed at Peoria, with a top 40 feet wide. : 
The depth of the dam at pool level will be 

53 feet. 


It will handle a runoff of 8.5 inches of 
rainfall from a drainage area of 810 square 
miles. 

A permanent lake will thus be created ex- 
tending some 10 miles upstream from Peoria. 

The Salamonie Dam at Dora will create a 
permanent pool covering 950 acres and drain- 
ing 552 square miles. 

The dam will be 6,500 feet long and 46 
feet deep and the 950 acre pool will be 800 
feet wide. 

Runoff water to the extent of 8.11 inches 
will be handled. 

The villages of Dora, Monument City and 
New Holland will be eliminated and several 
houses will have to be moved from Mount 
Etna. 

East of Wabash and West of Indiana State 
road 5, the third reservoir will be con- 
structed. It will drain 708 square miles and 
handle 4.08 inches of runoff water. 

The construction will be dry dam type 
with no permanent pool. The dam will be 
6,000 feet long. 

These three dams will be only the begin- 
ning, if Senator HarTKE can get a complete 
and integrated proggram for the whole valley 
off the drawing boards and into production. 

The Senator's first step will be introduc- 
tion of legislation establishing a Wabash 
River Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission. 


Within such a commission will be repre- 
sentatives of all interested agencies, commis- 
sions, and committees and affected areas. 
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This type commission already exists in 
other river basin areas. Such procedure has 
been recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, President Truman's Water Resources 
Commission and President Eisenhower’s 
Water Resources Commission. 

With a new administration in Washington 
next January, a more ve and sympa- 
thetic White House attitude toward conser- 
vation, food control, and other such projects 
may be expected. 

Inasmuch as flood waters in the 1959 flood 
alone caused more than $50 million damages 
in the Wabash Valley, it would appear that 
a soundly engineered program of valley flood 
control is long overdue. 

The work at Dora, Peoria, and Wabash 
County is only the beginning of the complete 
program advocated by HarTKE. 

Details on work which should be done 
west and southwest of Marion will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 

The flood control program in whole and 
part has been criticized because it will pro- 
vide a bonus of recreational facilities. 

That is true. 

It will also stabilize the water supply in 
the huge Wabash Valley—which includes 61 
counties in Indiana and 27 counties in Illi- 
nois—33,000 square miles. 

It will save our Hoosier soil—and nature 
takes 400 years to replace 1 inch of topsoil. 

There will be other “side” or “bonus” 
benefits. 

But the whole purpose of this project is 
flood control. 

A State flooded as often and severely as 
Indiana during years past, should certainly 
be interested if the expenditure. of $150 mil- 
lion (or even several times as much) would 
eliminate this annual hazard to life and 
property. 

The proposals for dams at Dora, Peoria, 
and Wabash County have received some op- 
position, a natural development. 

We have the word of highly skilled and 
qualified men that they are the first neces- 
sary steps in the solution to this expensive 
Hoosier hazard. 

These Army Engineers agree that damage 
to Marion by back water is not a danger, or 
even a possibility. 

Marion should not be the only city in the 
affected area to storm and complain. 

The Marion Chamber of Commerce’s mem- 
bers will soon have an opportunity to vote 
their convictions on the matter. 

Let’s hope that as in many other conflicts 
the local chamber stands squarely in favor of 
the right—which, in this case is flood control. 

It is time to tame the Wabash. 





Radio Address of Dr. Carsun Chang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


7 OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, just 
recently, I had the pleasure of reading 
the transcript of a radio address by Dr. 
Carsun Chang, of San Francisco, Calif., 
given over a west coast station, and later 
published in the Chinese World. 

In his address, Dr. Chang provokes 
some serious thoughts and suggestions 
relative to aid to Asian countries, and 
the present effect in relation to the ulti- 
mate objective, which is democracy. 

In order that my colleagues and others 
may have an opportunity to read and 
study the words of Dr. Carsun, I ask 
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unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Recently some significant pronouncements 
were made by the two pillars of the Com- 
munist bloc: the USSR. and Communist 
China. Khrushchev, on his recent trip to 
Vienna, threatened that the Soviet Union 
might take reprisal if U.S. rockets stationed 
in Italy were fired over Austrian territory. 
After his return to Russia, he made another 
threat, saying that if aggressive forces in 
the Pentagon dared start an intervention in 
Cuba, Soviet artillerymen would support the 
Cuban people with their rocket fire, In re- 
gard to the riot in the new, independent 
Congo, Khrushchev said that the Soviets 
would not hesitate to take resolute meas- 
ures to cut short aggression. These pro- 
nouncements of Khrushchev directly involve 
three continents namely Europe, America, 
and Africa, whereby the U.S.S.R. threatens 
to take reprisal or intervene. 

At a reception in commemoration of the 
second anniversary of Iraq’s revolution, the 
Foreign Minister of Communist China, Chen 
Yi, appeared. He said that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people have always stood for 
peaceful coexistence among nations with 
different social systems. These seemingly 
obliging words were then followed by 
charges against the United States and affirm- 
ation to support (1) the Cuban struggle 
against the United States, (2) the Algerian 
war of national liberation, (3) the Congo- 
lese people’s struggle in defense of national 
independence, and (4) Japanese opposition 
to the Japan-United States military treaty. 

With the above pronouncements in mind, 
one may ask the following question: Is co- 
existence a possible policy between the 
Communist bloc and the free world? If na- 
tions with different social systems are going 
to live side by side, then a boundary line 
must be drawn according to which one bloc 
remains on one side while the other should 
never interfere. It also means one kind of 
government may prevail without fear of sub- 
version by the other. Yet these pronounce- 
ments plainly show that the Communist 
bloc really has no intention to observe any 
boundary line whenever and wherever there 
is a chance for the infiltration of commu- 
nism. 

It is further to be remembered that the 
Soviet and Chinese Communists hold a 
strong belief in world revolution advocated 
by Marx and Lenin, even after a new policy 
of coexistence has been declared in the post- 
war period. We have been facing a most 
critical situation since Mao Tze-tung and 
Khrushchev came into power. The foreign 
policy of the United States has so far taken 
the following directions: containment policy, 
NATO, SEATO, military and economic aid as 
counter measures against communism. Her 
role in the postwar period consists of many 
aspects, such as military alliance, world 
leadership in democracy, economic aid and 
development funds. Such a multipurpose 
policy cannot be dealt with within a short 
time, therefore I shall restrict myself to one 
region, that is, the Far East. 


Within the limits of Far Eastern problems, 
I have chosen to discuss with you tonight the 
correlation between American aid and de- 
mocracy. 

The idea of democracy can be traced as 
far as the recent period is concerned, to 
Wilson’s motto—to make the world safe for 
democracy. If one goes farther back, one can 
trace its foundation to the Founding Fathers, 
who built this country on the basis of the 
doctrine of natural rights. 

The idea of democracy is a political con- 
viction; it transformed Europe since the 
French Revolution down through the 19th 
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century. Democracy gives new hope to the 
Asian nations, which suffered from despotism 
in the past. 

This fight for democracy must be carried 
on by a@ pure conscience, and a real en- 
thusiasm akin to that of Paine, Jefferson, 
and many others. The people of the world 
will definitely be disappointed if they find 
democracy mixed with a policy of expedi- 
ency, in which case, it will become a label 
or an ornament. 

However treacherous and ruthless Soviet 
Russia may be, it is remarkable how per- 
sistent, thorough, and vigorous a program 
they have of promoting communism. This 
is the secret of their success. How does 
the United States compare with them in this 
respect? In what spirit is the United States 
defining democracy? The Asians are long- 
ing for a new movement, out of which a 
new form of government may take place in 
peace and order. The United States is op- 
posing Communist dictatorship in the name 
of freedom and democracy. 

Nevertheless we find that among the allied 
friends there are a number of dictators. 
Though it may be argued that there was no 
choice but to accept those who were already 
in power in these Asian countries, the fact 
remains that such a policy has produced not 
a few corrupt governments which will have 
no future to speak of in this fast changing 
world. This tolerance with dictators cer- 
tainly gives the oppressed people both under 
Communist and non-Communist dictators 
very little hope of a new life and a new form 
of government. 

It cannot be denied that the best use of 
the billions of dollars of American aid was 
made by Great Britain, Germany and other 
NATO powers. The evident reason was that 
these Atlantic countries which always had a 
democratic tradition, were able to use the 
American aid in a constitutional way. But 
the Asian countries with no such tradition 
merely looked upon the assistance as a sort 
of windfall that could be spent with no par- 
liamentary control. Even though we know 
there have always been American directors 
appointed to keep in check the proper use of 
the aid in the respective countries, it has not 
been the custom for the respective govern- 
ments to submit an estimate and an account 
to its own legislative organ for approval. 

They are only too glad not to be dependent 
on the consent of parliament for the use of 
this revenue. What actually happens in so 
many cases is that the Asian dictators suc- 
ceed in organizing a powerful army as their 
weapon with which they can suppress their 
people and disregard the parliamentary con- 
trol. The U.S. military aid makes a dictator 
so sure of his power and his income that he 
can transfer the other sources of revenue for 
other self-protective purposes, such as a 
strong police force, intelligence services and 
party expenses and his economic policy sub- 
sequently is directed to the building up of 
his own party interests instead of increasing 
wealth for his people’s welfare. 

One cannot help noticing the signs of 
political instability impending everywhere 
when one follows the recent major events in 
the Far East. 

Syngman Rhee’s fall is a clear example of 
illegality and the misuse of American aid. 
Everybody knows that the control of the 
purse is the most important function of a 
parliament and of the democratic procedure. 

When such a big item as military expendi- 
ture is paid by foreign sources, the natural 
consequence is that it gives much more in- 
dependence to the dictator who feels that he 
no longer needs to fear any control by parlia- 
ment and public opinion. 

To all appearances then we must say that 
the American policy of leading the world 
towards democracy has only created a situ- 
ation in which dictatorships are permitted 
to grow up more speedily. Thus the mili- 
tary aid policy and democracy are actually 
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going in opposite directions. This is a great 
dilemma which faces the American public. 

As a friend of the United States and as 
a believer of democracy, I would like to offer 
some suggestions which may bring about a 
readjustment of the present situation in the 
Far East. 

First of all we all agree that democracy 
must be the guiding principle for the gov- 
ernments of the Asian countries. Then it 
is necessary that these government be placed 
on a constitutional basis from which a better 
way of life may evolve to be shown to all 
the oppressed people. Any ruler who is anti- 
communistically inclined, yet not a believer 
of democracy, cannot be expected to lay a 
foundation or to build a tradition of demo- 
cratic government. As a remedy against 
the excessive power of such a ruler, he must 
be asked to render a detailed account of the 
money spent on military forces and per- 
sonnel, to be passed by parliament. 

The military power which has been created 
by the U.S. taxpayers’ money is not the 
personal property of such a ruler or his 
party, but involves the destiny of the people 
for whose benefits the aid has been given. 
Only by following the democratic procedure 
can the people understand that this aid is 
for their protection and not for the ruler 
or his party’s interests. The people then 
can see for themselves that a better gov- 
ernment is provided for them. Only such 
@ government can have a legal and stable 
basis that will last. Only such a govern- 
ment can provide the proper training of a 
younger generation, to grow up in a demo- 
cratic way of life. It can also be a rallying 
point for the 15 million overseas Chinese 
living in Hong Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, 
and Thailand, etc. Once a stable, demo- 
cratic government is secured in Formosa, 
not only will the pro-West liberals in Japan 
feel much strengthened but South Vietnam 
and Korea will also be glad to have her as 
an ally. 

Thus we see that the actual establishment 
of democratic governments in the Far East 
is an urgent and serious need to be met im- 
mediately. If the United States, Great 
Britain, and the other NATO powers really 
believe in giving such guidance, they must 
give it their clear-cut and full-hearted sup- 
port as a fundamental policy in their real- 
ings with the Asian nations. Attitudes of in- 
difference or fluctuation at this hour can be 
interpreted by the Asians that the United 
States and Great Britain are only making use 
of their countries as a bulwark of defense 
against Communist invasions but are not 
genuinely interested in giving a new politi- 
cal life to them. 

In the same way these Asian nations are 
likely to believe that the Western Powers are 
not really sincere in their advocacy of de- 
mocracy and in their denunciation of dic- 
tatorship. That would certainly be against 
the expectation of the whole world which 
looks upon the United States and Great 
Britain as leaders of the free world. 

Furthermore, the aid is not merely a 
question of finance of economic goods and 
techniques. It is a part of government func- 
tion. This kind of money can only be rightly 
spent by a well-ordered and clean-handed 
government. We may use a simile to say that 
the financial assistance given to a country 
can be compared to a house just being built, 
If it were built on solid ground, it would 
stand firmly. But if it were built on sandy 
ground, it would soon fall apart. Examples 
of such quick falling apart have already been 
seen in the cases of Syngman Rhee in Korea 
and Menderes in Turkey and may be followed 
by other Asian countries. 

In the last 2 years after a number of dic- 
ttatorships had been established in Asia, 
some Americans have expressed doubts as to 
whether the democratic form of government 
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in Asia would really work or not; yet there 
were the Meiji Reform based on a constitu- 
tional system and the Indian Republic as 
evident proofs against such doubts. 

I firmly believe that a democratic govern- 
ment can be operated with good results in 
any country of Asia if a liberal leader who 
does not like arbitrary methods is given a 
chance. The Western World need not doubt 
the Asians’ adaptability to the democratic 
form of government. 

The vital question now is how to put into 
practice the democratic form of government 
among the Asian nations. Two things 
should be done in the undertaking of such 
a task. The first to give aid and adyice are 
responsible government authorities such as 
the Pentagon, the State Department and the 
U.S. Information Service, because aid can 
only be given from one government to the 
other. 

The second involves the questions of party 
politics, election, parliamentary procedure, 
free press, party platforms, and political ed- 
ucation of the people. The latter could be 
assigned to an advisory council for democ- 
racy a private organization put on a biparti- 
san basis, which may consist of trained lead- 
ers of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties and also of constitutional law- 
yers. They are to see that the deemocratic 
processes are functioning rightly in the Asian 
countries; and they may speak to the party 
leaders of the Asian countries to give their 
advice when needed. Representatives may 
be sent to these countries to observe the ac- 
tual operations in central governments, local 
organs and trade unions. It is expected that 
they should take an impartial attitude 
towards all parties and all classes in these 
countries. These two kinds of organs, the 
government authorities and an advisory 
council for democracy, can work together 
like the Soviet Russian Government and the 
Communist Internationai. 

As democracy is not something that can 
be delivered as goods in a number of days, 
therefore such a council is needed to give 
encouragement and inspiration for the train- 
ing of the Asian countries towards democ- 
racy. It is set up to help them to be ready 
for the democratic processes. 

I can assure the people of the United States 
that besides the 15 million overseas Chinese 
scattered all over the world, all the people on 
the mainland of China, except the ruling 
Communist Party in Peiping, will be ready 
to welcome such a change. 

If the United States is determined to 
carry out this fight for democracy, the 
Chinese on the China mainiand and in 
Southeast Asia will see for themselves the 
advantage involved and will certainly con- 
tribute their share without hesitation. 

What is often overlooked is the fact that 
American aid, while it is a part of American 
foreign policy, works out as an integral part 
of the domestic affairs of another country 
which receives the aid. It is hoped that the 
U.S. Government will make a reappraisal or 
reexamination of this aid policy in the light 
of both sides: the donor and the receiver. 

With the aid, the United States expects to 
strengthen the military and economic forces 
of the receiving country in the fight against 
communism, but instead, the aid is actually 
freeing the arbitrary leaders from parlia- 
mentary control. Thus it happens that the 
results achieved are contrary to the original 
idea of America’s policy of realizing democ- 
racy in the world. By such reexamination, 
I trust that the United States will not refuse 
to revive the idea of democracy in the Asian 
countries with a new vigor, a new determina- 
tion and dedication. Who knows but that 
another Mazzinni, another Masaryk, another 
Paderewski, another Gandhi and another Sun 
Yat-sen will arise as an answer to this call 
to bring about the liberation longed for by 
oppressed people everywhere. 
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Desegregation of E atin g F. iliti : im 
Stores—Lessons From the Sit-Ins 


Sennen 


EXTENSION we REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS: 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there 
have been some very important results - 
from the use of wise and forthright pre- 
ventive activity in connection with equal 


to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment by General Rogers, is- 
sued August 10, 1960, and an editorial 
praising the results, from the New York 
Times of August 14,1960. | 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Attorney General William P. Rogers an- 
nounced that officials of major variety chains 


recently resulted in desegregation of eat- 
ing facilities in their stores in some 69 
southern communities. It was further re- 
ported to the Attorney General that in over 
70 percent of these 69 communities, deseg- 


in other cities is anticipated in the near 
future. 

On June 1, 1960, the Attorney General 
and Assistant Attorney General Harold R. 
Tyler, Jr., invited these representatives to 
discuss informally means 
whereby southern communities could volun- 
tarily work out desegregation of lunch 
counters and eating facilities. It was agreed 
that the most effective method of accom- 
plishing this objective would be to approach 
the problem community by community with 
the assistance of interested local groups 
and merchants. Noting that local ordi- 
nances requiring racial m in cer- 
tain establishments raised serious constitu- 
tional questions, the Attorney General em- 
phasized that progress in this area was nec- 
essary in the national interest and because 
the standing of the United States as a leader 
of the free world suffers as the result of acts 
of racial discrimination. 

In commenting upon this report, Mr. 
Rogers said: 

“It is heartening to know that private 
initiative and cooperation have been instru- 
mental in assuring equal treatment of all 
citizens in so many communities in such a 
comparatively brief time.” 

In complimenting the company officials 
on the progress made, the Attorney General 
added: 

“It is significant that where responsible 
local citizens take the first steps, the neces- 
sary transition to desegregation of eating 
facilities in stores can be accomplished with- 
out disruptions and loss of business. The 
results to date are most gratifying and it 
is to be hoped that, in the light of this ex- 
perience, responsible leaders in other com- 
munities will initiate similar programs.” 

Among those at the meeting were rep- 
resentatives of F. W. Woolworth Co., S. H. 
Kress & Co., W. T. Grant Co., and other 
major variety stores. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 14, 1960] 
LEssOoNS FROM THE Srr-INns 


Lunch counters in department stores in 
69 southern communities have been desegre-, 
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gated, In 70 percent of the communities the 
desegregation was a voluntary arrangement 

demonstrations nor publicity. 
t came the other day from 
Attorney General William P. Rogers after a 
conference with executives of the stores, in 
which he suggested: that putting an end to 
demonstrations would be in the national in- 
terest “because the standing of the United 
States as a leader of the free world suffers 
as a result of acts of racial discrimination.” 

The voluntary dese, regatoin of southern 
department store lunch counters suggests 
that greater progress can be made in ending 
racial discrimination in a quiet and effective 
manner than some of the more pessimistic 
think possible. 

Another conclusion to be drawn from the 
quiet adjustment of racial relations at some 
southern department store lunch counters is 
that in important areas communication be- 
tween the races is being reestablished in the 
South. Communication was blocked for a 
time in the period of tension that followed 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the school 
desegregation cases. 

Business is taking a new lead in southern 
race relations. The Negro did not sit-in on 
the South. He came early to help build 
southern agricultural economy and he is an 
important producer and consumer in the con- 
temporary South of increasing urbanization 
and rising industry. This fact is getting 
fresh recognition. 








The Arms Control Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
are far too few voices raised to plead 
for an intelligent and wholehearted ef- 
fort for peace by our Government, es- 
pecially in the crucial negotiations over 
the suspension of nuclear testing. Those 
who favor immediate, unilateral re- 
sumption of underground testing at least 
for the purpose of refining detection re- 
search, are numerous, powerful, and 
articulate. It may be that this Nation 
sadly and reluctantly will have to follow 
that course. 

Yesterday's lead editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald hit this 
argument hard in a powerful final para- 
graph, which I quote: 

Perhaps the most skilled and enlightened 
and sustained American efforts in this field 
would not prevail against Soviet intentions. 
But this can only be conjecture until such 
efforts are put forth. The Soviet position 
has yet to be tested in depth; a comprehen- 
sive long-range American position has yet 
to be formulated. The next administration 
faces this double challenge, and nothing else 
that it undertakes will be more vital. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tae Arms CoNTROL CHALLENGE 
We do not envy Ambassador Lodge what 


apparently is to be his last assignment at 
the United Nations, the forthcoming meet- 
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ing of the Disarmament Commission, to 
which all U.N. members belong. His task 
is to get the Commission to blame the So- 
viet Union for failure of the 10-nation 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. This 
he may well be able to do, for whatever the 
final posture .of the negotiations, it was a 
crude walkout by the Soviet delegation that 
ended the meetings. 

But who will thank him, or this Govern- 
ment for “proving” what many already be- 
lieve and what others are forbidden to be- 
ileve? And who, among the peoples of the 
uncommitted nations particularly, is really 
interested in blame-fixing? Will this help 
to reduce tensions, or increase them? Will it 
pave the way for a resumption of talks, or 
make the way more difficult? The Soviet 
total disarmament plan, to be sure, has so 
far been presented in unrealistic generalities, 
and there is little to suggest that adequate 
controls are contemplated. But at the same 
time, American preparation for the Geneva 
conference was belated and superficial. The 
nonnuclear powers will be in no rush to con- 
clude that America alone is serious and sin- 
cere about arms control. 

While Mr. Lodge labors in New York, his 
hapless deputy, Ambassador Wadsworth, will 
be trying to keep the nuclear test ban talks 
alive in Geneva, lest the efforts for arms 
control disintegrate altogether. But at Ge- 
neva the United States is now in the un- 
comfortable posture of being seemingly un- 
able to agree to Soviet inspection of the 
forthcoming American underground tests de- 
signed to improve detection methods, where- 
as all along it has been the Russians who had 
seemed to be the holdouts on inspection. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet delegation has made 
some concessions on the details of a perma- 
nent inspection system, concessions by no 
means adequate but important enough to 
make continuation of the talks essential. 
Only Congress could rescue Mr. Wadsworth 
from his predicament, by authorizing dis- 
closure of some of our obsolete nuclear 
weapons data, and this is unlikely to happen. 

Mr. Wadsworth may find his new job, as 
successor in the U.N. to Mr. Lodge, a wel- 
come respite from the 2 years of haggling 
at Geneva. But he may return just in time 
to face Prime Minister Khrushchev in the 
General Assembly next month in a broad 
disarmament debate, if the Soviet leader 
comes to New York as he has hinted. Will 
the prospect of this confrontation doom the 
test ban talks, too? Will a new man in the 
Wadsworth post at Geneva be able to unsnarl 
the tangled threads and save what measure 
of agreement has been won? Or will the 
strong forces within the administration that 
have sought to undercut Mr. Wadsworth 
and torpedo these talks ultimately prevail? 

As President Eisenhower conceded the 
other day, we are getting nowhere in this 
complex and intricate field, and the pros- 
pect is not encouraging. It is altogether 
likely that Mr. Khrushchev is more interested 
in propaganda than in accommodation at 
this point. Yet each day that Russian mis- 
sile prowess increases, each day that China 
progresses toward membership in the nu- 
clear club, each day that outstanding po- 
litical problems remain unsolved and the 
cold war goes on, the need grows for a be- 
ginning on arms control that would reduce 
the risk of actual war and restore some 
measure of East-West confidence and un- 
derstanding. 

Perhaps the most skilled and enlightened 
and sustained American efforts in this field 
would not prevail against Soviet intentions. 
But this can only be conjecture until such 
efforts are put forth. The Soviet position 
has yet to be tested in depth; a comprehen- 
sive long-range American position has yet 
to be formulated. The next administration 
faces this double challenge, and nothing else 
that it undertakes will be more vital. 





August 15 
More Federal Judgeships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a major 
feature of our free way of life is the 
maintenance of a judicial system that we 
believe provides the maximum justite 
under law to our people. 

As a Nation, we are growing by leaps 
and bounds. Unfortunately, however, 
our judicial machinery has not been ex- 
panded adequately to assure speedy jus- 
tice for disposal of cases that arise in 
the U.S. courts. Between 1941 and 1959, 
for example, the population increased 
36 percent and the gross national prod- 
uct 376 percent. The number of cases 
filed in Federal courts increased about 
50 percent during the same years; un- 
fortunately, the number of judges on the 
Federal bench increased only about 25 
percent. 

Three years ago, the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States, which is the 
governing body of the whole Federal 
judiciary and which includes the Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court and 
the chief judges of all Federal circuit 
courts of appeal, recommended over 40 
additional judgeships be distributed 
among the districts and circuits with the 
most crowded calendars. 

As yet, regrettably, no effective action 
has been taken to fill this very great need 
to strengthen our judicial system. 

Recently, President Eisenhower again 
urged overdue action by Congress for 
creating additional judgeships. Will-this 
voice for justice—and the needs of our 
people—again go unheeded. 

I well recognize, of course, that efforts 
are being made in this so-called “bob- 
tailed” session of Congress to handle only 
major legislation. In my humble opin- 
ion, however, the need for adequate 
judges for our people is a timely and es- 
sential need and should be acted upon 
by Congress. Recently, the New York 
Times published an editorial again stres- 
sing the need for additional judges. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

MoreE FEDERAL JUDGES 

An adjournment of Congress before pas- 
sage of a measure to increase the humber 
of judges on the Federal bench would be an 
inexcusable dereliction of duty. The record 
of congressional inaction to date on this 
desperately needed legislation would be un- 
believable, except that it happens to be true. 

In the face of the staggering increase in 
the number of cases flooding into the Federal 
courts Congress has failed for 6 years to make 
any increase at all in the number of judges 
to deal with them. During this period the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
highest official nonpartisan authority on Fed- 
eral court administration, has been calling 
for new judgeships, in increasing numbers 
as the years have gone by, to meet the 
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mounting crisis. The last Conference appeal 
called for 54 new places on the Federal bench. 
It is said that with the present judicial 
strength nearly half of the civil cases will 
have to wait from 1 to 4 years to come to 
trial. 

Since the present Congress began work 
several bills for new judgeships have been 
introduced, but not one has come to a vote 
on the floor of either House. Now the one 
that seems most worthwhile to support is the 
bill of Representative Cettrr (H.R. 12552) 
for 35 new judgeships, 19 fewer than the 
Judicial Conference thinks are necessary. 
Last January the House Committee on the 
Judiciary approved the Celler bill and the 
Rules Committee has cleared it for action on 
the floor, but without any further results. 
A Senate bill for 25 new places was reported 
out toward the end of the last session of 
Congress but did not get any closer to pas- 
sage than that. 

Now Senator Jounson, Democratic vice 
presidential candidate and Senate majority 
leader, has apparently decided to oppose any 
action on the judgeships at all in the present 
session on the ground that there isn’t enough 
time before the end of the year to create 
and fill the new positions. This is certainly 
not convincing to the public, 





Atascosa Soil Conservation District 
Passes Its 20th Year of Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH | 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
some of the most vital work in the field 
of agricultural progress and development 
in the Nation is being done in our soil- 
conservation district organizations. It 
is vital if we are to save the family farm- 
ers and rural life in America. 

In many areas, the SCD leaders have 
done a remarkable job of making Amer- 
ica a better place to live, a more produc- 
tive land. One of the most noteworthy 
of these is the Atascosa Soil Conservation 
District with headquarters in Pleasanton, 
Tex. Leaders in the Atascosa district 
have done outstanding work in this pro- 
gram which is passing its 20th year of 
progress. I know the people in this area; 
they are self-reliant, hard-working, God- 
fearing people who are determined to 
save their soil.and their habitat and 
heritage. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial on this subject from the Au- 
gust 3, 1960, issue of the Pleasanton Ex- 
press entitled “More Conservation 
Needed.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MorE CONSERVATION NEEDED 

Soil conservation is now 20 years old in 
the Atascosa SCD. 

It has accomplished a great deal, but it 
hasn’t accomplished enough. Census figures 
shows that Atascosa County lost 2,000 of its 
rural folk in the last 10 years. 

You can rationalize this, if you like, and 
say that the prolonged drought was respon- 


sible for this wholesale migration from the 
soil. That would be partly true. But the 
trend was established before the drought. 

It is our conviction that, through soil con- 
servation, the Atascosa SCD is capable of 
supporting profitably those 2,000 persons 
that we've lost plus those who are now on 
the land. 

Soil conservation is truly everybody’s busi- 
ness in the Atascosa SCD. It could be the 
lifeline of survival for the small farmer, the 
small rancher, and the small town. 

This cold fact is apparent: Every business- 
man in Atascosa County lost 2,000 potential 
rural customers from 1950 to 1960. It is 
equally apparent that every small town in 
Atascosa County, like those the country over, 
was established to serve a rural population. 
None has much other reason for existence. 

Businessmen, we feel, are keenly aware of 
this situation. The overwhelming amount 
of advertising support for this conservation 
edition indicates it. 

The soil conservation problem in this dis- 
trict is to turn nonproductive land into prof--. 
itable production and to increase the profits 
on land already in use. After touring a 
considerable part of the district—after talk- 
ing to many conservationists—we firmly be- 
lieve that it can be.done. But it won’t be 
easy. 

We still have hundreds of thousands of 
acres of brushland producing far below its 
potential. We still have farmers who'll watch 
topsoil blow into the fence rows and remark: 
“It'll blow back when the wind shifts.” Wa- 
ter continues to cut ugly gullies in what 
should be productive land. 

This is no indictment of the soil conser- 
vation district. Only God knows what this 
country would be like today if it hadn’t been 
for the district’s work over the past 20 years. 

But the plain fact remains that men best 
qualified to comment say that we haven't 
scratched the surface so far as soil and water 
conservation is concerned in this area. 

If the surface isn’t scratched within the 
next 20 years, it may never be scratched. 
No less an authority than Dolph Briscoe, Jr., 
has said that the next. 20 to 25 years will 
determine whether south Texas will become 
the world’s greatest grassland or a brush- 
choked desert. 





An American Citizen’s Rights and Respon- 


sibilities Under the Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excellent 
speech entitled “An American. Citizen’s 
Rights and Responsibilities Under the 
Constitution,” delivered by a 16-year-old 
high school junior, Richard J. Stillman 
II, of Carlisle, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

AN AMERICAN CITIZEN’S RIGHTS AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 
(Address by Richard J. Stillman IT) 

Let us envision our Constitution as a huge 
balance. Qn one side we find the American 
citizen’s rights under the Constitution, and 
on the other side the citizen’s responsibilities 
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under the Constitution. In order to under- 
stand why this relationship between the 
rights and the responsibilities must be kept 
in balance, let us first look at the basic con- 
7: of this document. 

The distinguished British Prime Minister 
William Gladstone once wrote: “I have al- 
ways regarded that Constitution (of the 
United States) as the most remarkable work 
known to me in modern times to have been 
produced by the human intellect, at a single 
stroke, in its application to political affairs.” 

Why should our Constitution have im- 
pressed such a noted foreigner? Perhaps in 
large measure it was due to the high intel- 
lect and broad vision of such Founding 
Fathers as Washington, 
and Hamilton. They evolved our Constitu- 
tion from many sources: the democracy of 
ancient Greece; the laws of Rome; the Eng- 
lish Magna Carter and Bill of Rights; the 
Mayflower Compact; and the writings of 
Rousseau, Locke, and Paine. 

Inherent in the Constitution is a philoso- 
phy of the diffusion of power, and a bal- 
ancing of the rights and responsibilities. 
What is the purpose of this diffiusion of 
power? Undoubtedly, the writers of our Con- 
stitution learned from history that “Power 
corrupts, and absolute power corrupts obso- 
lutely” (Lord Acton). Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin all are symbolic of this centralization 
of power. Accordingly, the U.S. Constitution 
enumerated only specific powers to the Fed- 
eral Government with the remainder 
with the States or the people. 

Moreover, within the Federal Government 
power is divided among coequal branches— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The leg- 
islative branch, consisting of direct repre- 
sentatives of the people, makes the laws; the 
executive branch, headed by the President, 
enforces the laws; and the judicial branch, 
made up of the courts, interprets the laws. 
Currently, one of our presidential candidates 
is advocating a more powerful executive 
branch. Is this what the architects of our 
Constitution envisioned? Or was it a branch 
coequal to the other two? 

Now let us turn from the constitutional 
diffusion of power to its end product—the 
rights and responsibilities of the American 


citizen. As I mentioned before, let us en-. 


vision our Constitution as a huge balance. 
On one side we find the American citizen’s 
rights under the Constitution; and on the 
other side, the citizen’s responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution. In order to under- 
stand why this relationship must be kept in 
balance I shall present each side of this bal- 
ance. First, the rights of the citizens. 

1. Basic freedoms: The first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution provide these basic 
freedoms: free speech, press, religion, the 
right of assembly and petition, and the right 
of a fair trial by jury. This Bill of Rights 
points up the fact that the state is but to 
serve its citizens. I repeat, the state is but 
to serve the citizen. It is government’s con- 
tinuing role, though, to preserve these basic 
freedoms. After the recent TV scandal there 
were many advocates of greater Federal con- 
trol over this important media. Would this 
not constitute a surrendering of part of our 
individual freedom? 


2. Necessary public services: At the local, 
State, and national level necessary public 
services are essential. Law enforcement, fire 
protection, postal system, schooling, health 
measures, and roads are some of these neces- 
sary duties of Government. On the other 
hand, Government must repeatedly guard 
against assuming too many services which 
may lead to socialism—the enslaver of in- 
dividual initiative and freedom. 

3. Free enterprise and ‘the capitalistic sys- 
tem: It was the pioneering spirit built into 
the words “Go west, young man, go west” 


which symbolized America as the land of 
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the world’s highest standard of living. 

To this point I have shown the three rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution: basic free- 
doms, appropriate public services, and free 
enterprise and the capitalistic system. In 
counterbalance to the three basic rights. I 
see three major citizen responsibilities to his 
Government, responsibilities that must be 
accomplished by the citizen in order to pre- 
serve his rights. Rights are easy to take for 
granted, but the citizenship responsibilities 
in our democracy require hard work. Let us 
look at these three duties. 

1. Comprehension of current events and 
the function of Government: Redbook mag- 
azine recently conducted a nationwide sur- 
vey of 500 young men and women to de- 
termine what these voters knew about 
would-be presidential candidates. The lack 
of rudimentary knowledge was readily ap- 
parent when only 48 percent could identify 
Senator Huserr HUMPHREY’s political party, 
and only 23 percent could remember Sen- 
ator Symrincron’s home State. The writer 
commented, “The results reveal ignorance 
and confusion among many of our younger 
voters about the best-publicized figures in 
America today—ignorance of who they are, 
confusion about what they believe.” 

This ignorance is cause for concern and 
should receive further attention by our lead- 
ers. It is from apathy and lack of facts that 
the seeds of communism and totalitarianism 
may be sown. As Thomas Jefferson once 
wrote, “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 

2. Appreciation of our American heritage: 
America truly has a great heritage that was 
born of Washington’s era and enriched by 
each succeeding generation. A fundamental 
understanding of America’s past is the best 
rebuttal to foreign “isms.” In order to fully 
appreciate our American heritage it is neces- 
sary for the citizen to understand our Con- 
stitution. Abraham Lincoln once said: “Let 
it [the Constitution] be taught in schools, 
in seminaries, and in colleges, let it be writ- 
ten in primers, in spelling books and in al- 
manacs, iet it be preached from the pulpit, 
proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced 
in courts of justice. And, in short, let it 
become the political religion of the Nation.” 
Only through a knowledge of our American 
heritage to include an understanding of our 
Constitution, will a citizen be able to appre- 
ciate Daniel - Webster’s classic remark: 
“Thank God I am an American.” 

8. Recognition of citizenship responsibil- 
ities to country: We must perform certain 
services for our country—in peace and war. 
This may be aecomplished by participation 
in civic and governmental affairs, voting, 
abiding by the laws, and defending the Na- 
tion in event of war. 

The necessity for accepting this respons!- 
bility of service to country was recently 
stated by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, “Rome fell because the individual 
Roman citizen forgot his own unshirkable 
moral and physical responsibility for the de- 
fense of the state, not only on the battle- 
field but in every aspect of life.” 

In summary, the two-way relationship be- 
tween the three rights and the three respon- 
sibilities of a citizen must be kept in bal- 
ance. Although the Constitution provides 
the climate for this relationship, it is neces- 
sary for each generation of Americans to pre- 
serve it. If this continues, Abraham Lin- 


“That government, -of the people, by the 
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Extension of the Sugar Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 15, 1960 





Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. - 


President, our farmers have always 
sought the right to produce more of the 
sugar that is needed in this country. It 
seems almost unbelievable that in a 
country which is burdened with sur- 
pluses our farmers are denied the right 
to produce a commodity which is in short 
supply—a commodity of which we im- 
port over one-half of our requirements. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
resolution bearing on this problem 
adopted at a recent joint meeting of the 
directors of the Western Sugar Beet 
Growers Association and the Red River 
Valley Beet Growers Association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed-in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF DIRECTORS OF WESTERN SUGAR 
Breer GROWSRS ASSOCIATION AND RED RIVER 
VALLEY BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


At a joint meeting of the directors of the 
Western Sugar Beet Growers Association, and 
Red River Valley Beet Growers Association, 
held at Fargo, N. Dak., July 29, 1960, con- 
sideration was given the fact that for the 
first time in more than 25 years we have 
a crop of beets growing in the United States, 
with prospects for marketing only a small 
percentage of the sugar from this crop prior 
to the expiration of our Sugar Act. Fur- 
ther, that our sugar beet acreage for 1960 
was set by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at a time when our marketing quota was 
much less than our present quota of 2,514,945 
tons. We are therefore unable to produce 
sufficient sugar to completely fill our new 
quota, notwithstanding the urgent demand 
for additional sugar beet acreage, and the 
need for production within the United States 
of a much higher percentage of the sugar 
required for distribution and consumption 
in the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the directors of the Western 
Sugar Beet Growers Association, and Red 
River Valley Beet Growers Association, that 
Congress upon reconvening in August 1960, 
is hereby requested to give consideration of 
the urgent need for extending the Sugar 
Act, expiring March 31, 1961, for purposes 
as follows: 

1. To assure an adequate supply of sugar 
at prices fair to the consumer and to main- 
tain a domestic sugar industry which will 
produce a larger share of the sugar needed 
for distribution within the United States. 

2. That the beet sugar quota be set at 
2,400,000 tons plus a pro rata share with 
other domestic areas of 100 percent of the 
increase above 9,600,000 tons in consumptive 
estimate of sugar required for distribution 
in the United States. 

3. That the Congress set quotas, with pro 
rata shares in increase in annual consump- 
tive estimate, for mainland cane, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands on such basis 
as these areas may be expected to supply an- 
nually. 

4. That “deficits” of any domestic areas be 
first pro rated to other domestic areas; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the Sugar Act be extended 
for a term of 4% years in order to give as- 
surance to growers that invest in farm equip- 
ment. and to processors, that expenditures 
for facilities will be usefully employed dur- 
ing such extension period. 





Congress Should Reject Ike’s Plea for 
Careless and Uninformed Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


EON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has de- 
nounced Democrats as wasteful spenders 
eonstantly for 8 years. This has been 
the steady and unremitting theme of his 
administration. 

And yet he greeted this Congress when 
we convened last week with a demand 
that the Senate restore $600 million 
cuts made by the House in his foreign 
aid bill. He also told us to “kick in” 
an additional $100 million. On top of 
this he asked for some 22 programs, most 
of whieh would cost money and which in 
the aggregate would unbalance the 
budget by billions, if we should vote for 
them. And the President topped off this 
message with the stern admonition that 
he would flatten any reckless spending 
proposals with his veto. . 

And then he asked for an additional 
$600 million of new authorization for aid 
to Latin America. This morning the 
Foreign Relations Committee of this 
body has been considering this request. 

Mr. President, I have voted for addi- 
tional funds for economic aid, and I 
shall do so again; but unless the For- 
eign Relations Committee is able to de- 
velop a far more explicit and precise 
formulation of why and how and where 
and when this money is needed than 
the President or his Secretary of State 
have come up with in their several pub- 
lic statements to date, I shall not con- 
sider voting to commit hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for such a vague and 
amorphous purpose. 

No State or city or corporation or bank 
would consider authorizing expenditures 
on such a dim and foggy basis. 

Mr. President, the Milwaukee Journal 
last Friday spoke out in criticism of this 
request, and wisely suggested that “There 
will be a new President and a new Con- 
gress in January. Together they can 
take a careful and informed look at. the 
need for more Latin American aid.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Pretry VAGuE PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower asked Congress this 
week to hurry through a $600 million appro- 
priation for an enlarged Latin American aid 
program. 
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At the President’s Wednesday press con- 
ference, James Reston of the New York 
Times asked: “Mr. President, would you spell 
out for us the ideas you have in mind for 
your new Latin American program?” 

Here is the Presidential answer in part: 

“Well, by and large it’s this: To find bet- 
ter ways of getting a cooperative effort in 
this country—in these nations to bring about 
the thing they are always talking about, a 
rise of living standards throughout their na- 
tions. What we need is something, and pro- 
grams which we can work ourselves and have 
enough authorization or intent behind them 
that we can begin to give more hope directly 
to people throughout this hemisphere. 

“I am not asking for a specific program, 
Mr. Reston. I’m saying that I would like to 
have an expression of the sentiment in the 
Congress, and its intent that we would, to- 
gether, find ways to bring about this raising 
of living standards and bring better life to 
these people generally. I don’t want to make 
the program from here for South America, 
as you can well see. They are the ones that 
have to make the programs or cooperate with 
them.” 

Secretary of State Herter appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Thursday to push the $600 million appropria- 
tion. He was a bit more explicit—$100 mil- 
lion would go for special rehabilitation work 
in the earthquake stricken area of Chile and 
another $100 million into the President's 
emergency fund for mutual security. 

Over all, however, there remains a most 
disturbing vagueness about this sudden pro- 
gram. In view of this, plus the fact that 
the United States is already distributing 
more than $160 million in foreign aid each 
year to Latin America, a busy and short-lived 
Congress might be well advised to let this 
issue cool. 

There will be a new President and a new 
Congress in January. Together they can take 
@ careful and informed look at the need for 
more Latin American aid. 





Rockets Away 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Space and Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration recently announced a 10-year 
timetable of 260 space shots—averaging 
about 2 major launchings a month. 

The space scorecard now shows the 
United States leading Russia’ about 25 
to 7 in the successful space shots. 

We recognize, of course, that it is dif- 
ficult—even for experts— to compare the 
relative values and significance of the 
space launchings by the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Nevertheless there is 
a considerable body of informed opin- 
ion—with which I agree—that now be- 
lieves that the composit value of U.S. 
launchings exceeds that of the Soviet 
Union. 

To the gloom-and-doom prophets, this 
might be somewhat dismaying; yet I 
personally feel that even these self- 
styled prophets—deep in their hearts— 
are patriotically exultant over our prog- 
ress in space even though it may take 
a little fuel away from their campaign 
rockets, 
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Reflecting the heartening way in 
which we are moving ahead, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have two items printed 


Space 
Scorecard” from the Saturday, August 
13 edition of the Washington Daily 
News; and and editorial entitled “Rock- 
ets Away” from the August 13 edition 
of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 13, 1960] 
Outer SPACE SCORECARD 


United States now leads Russia in success- 
ful space shots, 25 to 7. 

It’s ahead in exploring space close to the 
earth. 

Soviets hold the weight-lifting champion- 
ship. (Their rocket launchers have lifted 5 
tons of instruments; ours only 1% tons.) 

And Russia leads in exploring space around 
the moon. 

Heve’s the box score: 

Russia was first to orbit the earth, orbit 
the sun, loop the moon, hit the moon, orbit 
an animal, photograph hidden side of the 
moon, detect magnetic ring around the earth, 
maneuver a space craft in flight, monitor 
life activities in orbit (checking on dog’s 
pulse, blood pressure, and breathing rate), 
detect an ionosphere around the moon, gage 
the moon’s magnetic field, establish absence 
of radiation belt around the moon, control 
temperature inside a satellite, and put a 
satellite into north-south orbit. 

United States was first to discover two 
radiation belts around the earth, to gage 
effect of solar explosions on earth’s magnetic 
field, beam a recorded voice from space, 
photograpa earth from space, use solar en- 
ergy to power satellite radios, establish shape 
of earth, tape-record satellite information for 
delayed delivery on ground command, shut 
off and restart a satellite launcher in space, 
recover an object from orbit (just accom- 
plished this week). 

Also, United States has launched first 
weather, navigation, and communication 
satellites. It launched first reconnaissance 
satellite, though this failed to function prop- 
erly, and first double-header satellite—which 
did work. 

United States holds the record for long- 
distance communication—22 million miles. 

It all adds up to this: Scientists feel 
United States has produced more significant 
information than Soviets. 

Navy is enthusiastic over success of its 
Polaris missile, but doesn’t like the noise 
its missile-carrying atomic submarines make. 

It’s launched an extensive research pro- 
gram for ways to mute the subs, make it 
harder for them to be detected by under- 
ground listening devices. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald, Aug. 13, 1960] 


Rockets AWAY 


Space buffs must have had figurative stiff 
necks this morning if they tried to keep up 
with all the doings up yonder. A Polaris 
missile and an Atlas missile whizzed down 
the test ranges. The X-15 rocket plane 
climbed to new heights where the pilot re- 
ported things were very blue and “really 
fantastic.” Out in the Pacific the Navy joy- 
fully retrieved for the first time, after many 
misses, a capsule fired back to earth from the 
latest Discoverer satellite, heralding the suc- 
cessful recovery of animal and man-bearing 
satellites which will follow. 

Perhaps most sensational of all the acts in 
the American space carnival was the Echo 
communications satellite. A thousand miles 
out, this cellophane-thin, 100-foot, self-in- 


The rocket plane flight and the Discoverer. 
success represent advances with great ulti- 


trol systems and for mapping and weather 
analysis. The successful missile tests are a 
reminder that the great powers are moving 
quickly and steadily toward the day of prime 

pushbutton, intercontinental 


weapons. 

It was a busy day, indeed, in space. And 
@ wondering earth can only guess how these 
new strides in rocket technology will shape 
its future. 





George _Kelerien:: Agsieiine netnasiel 
From Floyd County, Tex., Teaches 
Farmers of India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it sometimes seems to me that press re- 
ports and other news media lay an unfair 
and disproportionate emphasis on the 
bad instead of the good parts of our vari- 
ous programs of foreign assistance. 

Perhaps this is because sensational 
stories of waste or mismanagement or 
worse stirs more popular interest than 
straightforward, uncolored reports of 
the inspiring, day-to-day work of the 
dedicated men who carry out our foreign 
assistance programs almost around the 
world. 

One such dedicated, hard-working 
man is George Knierim, of Floyd County, 
Tex., who for the past 5 years has served 
as an agriculture adviser on water use 
with the U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration in southern India. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an excellently written feature story con- 
cerning Mr. Knierim’s work which was 
published in the July 28, 1960, issue of 
the Matador (Tex.) Tribune entitled 
“Texan in India Sees Hope for Hungry.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcORD, 
as follows: 

TEXAN IN Inpra Sees Hope ror THE 
HunGcrRY 

A workingman receives 34 cents per day 

in the Tungabhadra Valley, Mysore, State of 
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southern India, where George Knierim is in- 
farmers to increase 


family, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pohl and daugh- 
ter, Carolyn. 

George Enierim is listed as agricultural 
adviser, water use, with the US. Interna- 
tionel Cooperation Administration for four 
States, Mysore, Kerela, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Madras, in southern India. He has been 
overseas 5 years and will return as soon as 
his leave is up. 

Enierim has had 18 years experience in irri- 
gation, much of the time with the Pima 
Indians in Arizona. His home is in Chan- 
dier. His experience exactly fits his present 
assignment in India. 

His challenge is 823,000 acres of land in 
the Tungabhadra Valley which can now be 
irrigated with water from one of India’s 7 
new dams. The soil is good (although de- 
pleted in some instances) and the climate is 
ideal, mever dropping below freezing and 
averaging 70°. 

The problem is teaching farmers to use 
irrigation who have no money and who have 
lived through generations with the specter 
of famine always at their doors. For the past 
3 years the farmers have been wasting 60 
percent of the water. 

Knierim believes India may eventually feed 
its hungry people, many ef whom have never 
owned a pair of shoes and have a life ex- 
pectancy of 36-years. Millions live and die 
without ever having had all the food they 
want. 

India has many problems. It has twice the 
population of the United States and half the 
territory. Experts believe the 400 million 
population will double within the next 10 
years. 

George Enierim is a patient and practical 
man. He realized that the farmer in India 
on his small farm (average 214 acres) could 
not acquire modern farm equipment. He 
could not buy it, nor could he earn enough 
to operate it (gasoline is 70 cents per gallon 
in Bangalore, India, where he is stationed). 

Oxen and hand labor alone must be the 
answer. Knierim started out with the most 
primitive implements (like those used by 
the Mormons in Utah about 1875) and built 
wooden plows with steel-pointed shares, and 
made wooden drags with which to level the 
soil. 

He also built wooden ditchers which the 
oxen could pull. The India farmers were 
emazed at the progressive equipment. He 
made an inexpensive level with two bamboo 
poles and some rubber tubing which the In- 
dian farmer could use to check the elevation 
and know how to level his land. He gave 
field demonstrations and worked in the 
fields with the farmers. They were amazed 
and delighted. 

One blacksmith received an immediate or- 
der for 40 plows like Knierim had built. 
In the rural areas of India the population 
is 95 percent illiterate, but the farmers could 
understand the equipment he was intro- 
ducing. He went to great pains to make it 
simple. 

In his first demonstration he hired some 


oxen are fat; mine are poor and they cannot 
pull the plow,” so it was best to have poor 
oxen like most of the farmers owned. 

' He the farmers how to save 
every precious drop of irrigation water, in- 


‘ 
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BORN NEAR FLOYDADA 


George Enierim, who is 46, was born near 
Ploydada. He graduated from Lockney High 
School in 1930, and from West Texas State 
College, Canyon, in 1938 after working his 
way, most of the time by milking cows. He 
received a degree in agriculture from New 
Mexico A. & M. College, Las Cruces, in 1940. 

He married Miss Beulah Robinson in 
Canyon, and they have two sons. 

After their marriage Mr. Knierim taught 
school at Folley in the north part of Motley 
County. He was a yocational agriculture 
teacher for 8 years in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and was with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for 7 years. 

Following their visit in Matador, they pro- 
ceeded to Boulder, Colo., for a visit with their 
oldest. son, Willis, 20, who is taking summer 
courses at the University of Colorado, fol- 
lowing his freshman work in Linfield College, 
at McMinneville, Oreg. He is majoring in 
political sciences. 


WILL RETURN TO INDIA 


Mr. and Mrs. Knierim and Larry are going 
back to India. Back to their Far East home 
in Bangalore where it is 1,500 miles to a 
grocery store (where they can buy American 
food). 

Back to a land of poor people—and a very 
few, very rich—where the ancient soil of 
India, on which millions have died of star- 
vation, may through the miracle of knowl- 
edge and irrigation be made to produce food 
for teeming millions, and millions yet 
unborn. 





World’s Largest Electric Power Generat- 
ing Unit Placed in Commercial Opera- 
tion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
world’s largest electric power generat- 
ing unit was placed in commercial opera- 
tion recently in Indiana. 

Mr. R. E. Doyle, of Fort Wayne, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., an- 
nounced the operation of the new 
generating unit at the newly constructed 
Breed plant in Sullivan County, Ind. 
The generating capacity of the new unit 
has been rated at 475,000 kilowatts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a re- 
port on the opening of the new plant 
which appeared in the August 5, 1960, 
edition of the Farm News of Grant 
County. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wortp’s Larcest ELecrric Power GENERATING 
Unrr Is PLAcep In COMMERCIAL OPERATION 
The world’s largest electric power generat- 

ing unit—capable of fulfilling the electric 

requirements of more than a million aver- 
age American homes—is now in commercial 
operation. 

The giant 475,000-kilowatt turbine-gen- 
erator at Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.’s 
single-unit Breed plant in Sullivan County 
has been declared in commercial service by 
R. E. Doyle, Jr., vice president and general 
manager. 
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Mr. Doyle also announced that the gen- 
erating capacity of the new unit had been 
revised upward to the new rating of 475,000 
kilowatts from the original level of 450,000 
kilowatts. He explained that the unit had 
undergone extensive tests and had been suc- 
cessfully operated at close to 500,000 kilo- 
watts. Based on this performance, the re- 
vised rating was established. 

The commercial operation of the unit— 
which is 40 percent larger than the next 
biggest turbine-generator now in service— 
comes as the climax to a period of construc- 
tion and testing that extended over a period 
of 3% yeers. Ground was broken for the 
power station in late 1956, and in the en- 
suing months construction workers moved 
well over a million cubic yards of earth at 
the site, raised 6,300 tons of structural steel, 
and poured 63,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

The plant is located on the east bank of 
the Wabash River, about 20 miles southwest 
of Terre Haute. It is tied into the I. & M. 
system and that of its parent firm, American 
Electric Power Co., by a 186-mile double- 
circuit 345,000-volt transmission line extend- 
ing to a new substation west of South Bend. 
This new line increased to 1,226 the number 
of circuit-miles of 345,000-volt transmission 
line extending throughout the 7-State AEP 
system. “- 

Total cost of the plant, where only finish- 
ing touches remain to be performed, is esti- 
mated at $71.5 million. This is exclusive of 
the cost of the various transmission switch- 
yard, substation, and line facilities required 
to interconnect and integrate the Breed 
plant with the balance of the I. & M. system, 
and, in turn, with the rest of the AEP system. 

Mr. Doyle emphasized that the plant’s 
single unit not only is the largest in the 
world from the standpoint of capacity but 
also is expected to be the most efficient power 
producer ever built. 

Design calculations and expectations are 
that the unit will have a thermal efficiency 
represented by the consumption of 8,535 
B.t.u. per kilowatt-hour generated. Its ther- 
mal efficiency would thus be 40 percent. 

However, final determination of this effi- 
ciency must await actual operation over a 
period of at least several months. (As a 
comparison, the Nation’s most efficient plant, 
according to the latest Federal Power Com- 
mission reports, required 9,093 B.t.u. per 
kilowatt-hour.) 

Major contributing factors to the antici- 
pated efficiency, aside from the unit’s size, 
are its steam pressure of 3,500 pounds per 
square inch, an initial steam temperature of 
1,050° P., and double steam reheat tempera- 
tures also of 1,050°. (At 3,500 per square 
inch pressure, the breed unit is well above 
the critical-pressure level of steam—3,206 
pounds per square inch—at which point 
water passes into steam without an inter- 
mediate boiling stage.) 

Breed is the first of two 475,000 kilowatt 
units on the AEP system. A similar unit is 
being built by I. & M.’s sister company, Ohio 
Power Co., at the Philip Sporn plant on the 
Ohio River at Graham Station, W. Va. It is 
slated for operation later this year. 

The new unit will raise I. & M.’s total 
generating capability to more than 1,450,000 
kilowatts, an increase of about one-third. It 
will also boost the entire AEP system’s capac- 
ity above the 6 million kilowatt level, mak- 
ing it the first private utility system in the 
world to achieve that milestone in generating 
capability. 

As a yardstick of its size, the Breed unit 
has a power-producing capacity greater than 
the combined capabilities of all powerplants 
in any one of the States of Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, Wyoming, Alaska, or Ha- 
waii. Or, taken in another way, the plant— 
by operating at capacity around the clock 
for 365 days—is theoretically capable of pro- 
ducing more than 4.1 billion kilowatt-hours 
@ year. This is more electric power than is 
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consumed annually in any one of 15 States: 
Maine, New.+Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Alaska, or Hawaii. 

The plant is expected to burn 1.4 million 
tons of coal a year, all of which is supplied 
by Ayrshire Collieries Corp., Indianapolis, 
under a 15-year contract. Ayrshire devel- 
oped its new Thunderbird mine nearby for 
this purpose and built a private 6-mile rail- 
road to connect the mine and powerplant. 
The rail line is tied in with the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad by a spur track. 

Provision was made in the plant’s design 
for the eventual construction of a second 
475,000-kilowatt unit. Likewise, provision 
was made in the coal contract for a doubling 
of the fuel supply at that time. 

While the 475,000-kilowatt unit is capable 
of producing 110 percent more electric power 
than the AEP system’s previously largest 
units (225,000 kilowatts), it occupies a cubic 
space only 75 percent larger, helping to bring 
about a reduction in the capital cost per 
kilowatt of generating capacity. 

The turbine generator consists of a high- 
pressure section and a low-pressure section. 
both of approximately equal dimensions and 
equal capacity. Each machine is 112 feet 
long, almost 21 feet wide, and 1514 feet above 
floor level, and weighs approximately 875 
tons. 

The plant’s single boiler is as tall as a 23- 
story building and produces 3 million pounds 
of steam per hour. Its spent gases exhaust to 
a concrete stack rising 577 feet above ground 
level, or 22 feet higher than the Washington 
Monument. 

General Electric Co. built the turbine 
generator and Babcock & Wilcox Co. the 
boiler. Booth & Flinn Co., of Pittsburgh, 
performed the general construction work; 
Green Construction Co., Oaktown, Ind., car- 
ried out the excavation and earth moving. 

The plant is named in honor of the Breed 
family, long prominent in the affairs of 
American Electric Power Co. The late Rich- 
ard E. Breed of Marion was one of the 
founders of the company and served as an 
early president, chairman, and director. 

Indiana & Michigan provides electric serv- 
ice to more than 285,000 customers in 166 
communities in northern and east central 
Indiana and southwestern Michigan. This 
area has an estimated population of 1,350,000. 

The company’s headquarters are in Fort 
Wayne, with division offices in Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, and Marion. 

In addition to the new Breed plant, I..& M. 
also operates two other major power sta- 
tions: the 525,000-kilowatt Tanners Creek 
plant at Lawrenceburg and the 390,000-kilo- 
watt Twin Branch plant at Mishawaka. 





The B-70 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 15, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
appearing in yesterday’s Parade is an 
interesting article entitled “The Great- 
est Plane of Them All.” 


It describes the B—70, which the Sen- 
ate was active in supporting this year, 
and which will become, in my estimation, 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
weapons that the world has ever known. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue GREATEST PLANE OF THEM ALL 


(By Opal Ginn) 

The year is 1966. An American business- 
man leaving London boards his airliner at 
dawn. Swept 80,000 feet above the Atlantic, 
he outraces the sun westward at such speed 
that it appears to set in the east. Five hours 
after takeoff he walks down the ramp at San 
Francisco. He must wait 3 hours for the 
sun to rise again. 

This vision of the future could come true 
if Uncle Sam goes ahead with plans already 
well advanced. For the aircraft capable of 
this amazing performance is the celebrated 
B-—70, half plane, half spaceship. 

This versatile aircraft is designed as a nu- 
clear bomber with a 17,000-mile range. It 
will be equipped with new devices for foiling 
enemy interceptor planes and missiles. Re- 
cently a congressional report hinted the 
B-70 might take over the high-altitude re- 
connaissance role, using only U.S. bases. 

Dressed in “civvies,” the B-70 could be 
changed into a jet transport. Its bomb bays 
could be converted into baggage holds and 
its 156-foot, pencil-slim body fitted with 
seats for as many as 150 passengers. 

LONG LIVE THE QUEEN 


Leading experts like J. L. Atwood, president 
of North American Aviation, which is build- 
ing the B-70 prototype, see the plane as 
winning the great race for the world’s air- 
ways. Both the Russians and British are 
working at top pressure to develop super- 
sonic airliners that will. grab off the rich 
market for high-speed travel. The B-70— 
which will fly three times the speed of sound, 
or better than 2,000 miles an hour—could 
become America’s queen of the skies. 

By 1975 more than 400 supersonic airliners 
will be whistling across the world’s horizons. 
Whether the majority will be American made 
will depend on how speedily the B—70 can be 
adapted to civilian needs. Chief snag: the 
initial cost of converting the blueprints into 
a production-line model, estimated to range 
between $500 million and $1 billion. This is 
more than the commercial aviation industry 
can raise. Probable solution: Government 
aid, utilizing money already spent to develop 
the B—70. 

MORE FLIGHTS FASTER 

Apart from speed, what are the advan- 
tages of a triplesonic airliner? 

In the long run, the B—-70 means cheaper 
fares: it will have a much faster turnaround 
and can pack in more passengers per mile 
than present jets. For trips up to 1,000 
miles, today’s subsonic jets produce 160 
million seat-miles a year. 

Triplesonic jets, it is estimated, would pro- 
duce over 300 miliion seat-miles. The dif- 
ference would be even greater for trips over 
4,000 miles. Resuits in dollars: a triple- 
sonic airliner would yield up to 25 seat- 
miles for each dollar invested, compared with 
17 seat-miles per dollar for today’s fastest 
airliners. 

It will mean safer, more comfortable air 
travel. At 15 miles altitude, there is no 
weather. Winds move at a tranquil 5 to 10 
miles an hour, so there will be no bumpiness, 
no air-sickness. 

The B—70 can fly the 7,000 miles between 
London and San Francisco without refuel- 
ing. Its new boron fuels are not only 
extraordinarily economical but give 40 per- 
cent more zip and power. 

Maintenance of the triplesonic airliner also 
promises to be cheaper than that of present 
jets. Most of its equipment will be plug-in 
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units. Equipment needing repairs ae 
would be whipped out and replaced .in 
minimum of time. 

Nor would major alteration be necessary 
for the world’s principal The B-70 
can take off and land on almost any of them. 

Of course, there are still technical prob- 
lems to be solved. Even in thin air, the 
triplesonic airliner will set up friction which 
can heat its outer shell hotter than 900 
degrees. This can be overcome by a honey- 
comb shell of special aluminum and steel 
alloys. 

The noise of the plane’s six giant jets is 
not so easily controlled. There is also the 
question of broken windows on the ground 
caused by the boom of the plane as it breaks 
the sound barrier. This can be avoided by 
holding down the speed until the plane 
reaches 40,000 feet. 

There is also a navigational problem linked 
with the plane’s terrific speed. At 2,000 miles 
per hour, a tiny error would be progressively 
magnified every second. 

To solve the problem of keeping on course 
navigation will be controlled by electronic 
devices which will set a course automatically 
by the stars. The pilot will handle only 
takeoffs and landings. 


RIDE OF THE VALKYRIE 


Will the triplesonic airliner be followed by 
even faster planes? The latter can be built, | 
say the experts. But beyond triplesonic 
speed the law of diminishing returns begins 
to operate. Takeoff and landing requires the 
same time; the journey itself would be cut 
not by hours but only by minutes—and at 
soaring expense. 

The Air Force has named the B-70 the 
Valkyrie, after the beautiful but terrible 
maidens of Norse legend. They rode their 
winged horses over the battlefield to choose 
dying warriors to be carried back to Val- 
halla. The modern Valkyries may have a 
equally exciting chore: racing against, the 
sun as they speed around the world carrying 
peaceful travelers. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government ee re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the éstimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 











Democratic National Convention Keynote 
Address by Senator Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 16, 1960 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, during the 
recent Democratic National Convention, 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] delivered a brilliant and elo- 
quent keynote address. His address set 
the tone of the convention. His address 
was well composed, masterfully delivered, 
and splendidly received. Seldom in the 
history of our country has the honor of 
delivering a keynote address to a na- 
tional convention come to one so young 
asthe junior Senator from Idaho; never 
has it come to one who has spoken more 
sincerely, more pungently, or more elo- 
quently. 


I ask unanimous consent that his very 
able address, together with some editorial 
comment which I have collected, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the editorial comment were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY SENATOR*FRANK CHURCH, 
oF IDAHO, AT THE DemMocraTIC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, Los ANGELES, JULY 11, 1960 


A keynote speaker is often expected to per- 
form like a cheerleader at a pep rally. But 
these are solemn times that summon us to 
reason together. We are Democrats, not be- 
cause our party has always done everything 
right, but because it has been the principal 
party of progress. We face the future with 
assurance, because of the way our party has 
served the country in the past. 

No other party, for example, has furnished 
so many great Presidents—the author of our 
liberties, Thomas Jefferson; the framer of 
frontier freedom, Andrew Jackson; the sen- 
tinel of integrity in public office, Grover 
Cleveland; the scholarly architect of world 
order, Woodrow Wilson; the giant of humani- 
tarian reform, Franklin Roosevelt; and that 
indomitable man of the people, Harry 
Truman. 

Nearly everybody now acclaims the liberal 
reforms that Democrats had to hammer out, 
against determined Republican opposition, a 
few short years ago—the Social Security Act, 
to give a minimal retirement income to our 
senior citizens; the minimum wage and hour 
laws, to upgrade menial wages to decent 
standards; the REA, bringing electric light 
to the countryside of America; and the 
Federal housing program, which has erabled 
the bulk of our people to become the owners 
of their own homes, 

I wish that time would permit a review of 
all the achievements of former Democratic 
administrations. But the laurels of the past 
alone do not entitle us to the keys to the 
future. We will deserve to win the coming 
election, not on account of yesterday's serv- 
ice, but on the basis of the programs we pre- 
sent for today, and the plans we project for 
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tomorrow. Therefore, I must speak to you 
tonight of the grave crisis confronting us all. 

Ours is an awesome age. We live anxiously 
in the shadow of the mushroom cloud, and 
wonder whether the human race itself is 
to be consumed in the witchfire of thermo- 
nuclear war, We see the world in upheaval, 
polarized about two gigantic adversaries, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. At 
stake is the shape of the future. 

If the Soviet Union is communism on ex- 
hibit, even more is the United States the 
showcase of democracy. How urgent it is for 
us to demonstrate to all the watching world 
that democracy has the will to serve vital 
public needs. How ironic that our national 
administration should have fallen into the 
hands of the “holdback” party, during the 
times that beseeched us to push ahead. 

For the heralded “crusade” of 1952 brought 
only complacency back to Washington: It 
was the same old “keep cool with Coolidge” 
attitude of the twenties; it was the familiar 
“prosperity is just around the corner” spirit 
which prevented Herbert Hoover from ever 
coming to grips with the great depression. 
Once the new Eisenhower “team” had been 
installed, Madison Avenue eagerly took 
charge, and a barrage of bland ballyhoo soon 
filled the land. Like-a drug, if you please, it 
has tranquilized our leadership for ever 7 
years. 

Now we must be done with this addition. 
We must seek candid answers to the hard 
questions: Where do we really stand? Where 
are we headed? What must we do about it? 

We are told by the Republicans to be con- 
tent, that they have done as much about 
our problems as we can afford, and that the 
present prosperity attests to their prudent 
management of our affairs. 

But do we have a wholesome prosperity? 


I submit it is a pitch-man prosperity, the - 


kind that results when government is run 
by hucksters not unaccustomed to selling 
inferior products by wrapping them in bright 
packages. 

It is no accident that big business profits 
are higher than ever, nor that small busi- 
ness is failing at a record rate. The Repub- 
licans tell us that this is due to the im- 
mutable law of the survival of the fittest. 
The fittest, of course, are the biggest, as 
anyone knows who has ever been in an 
alley fight. If small business doesn’t want to 
get licked, it will have to get out of the alley. 
In any case, it is “paternalism,” according to 
the Republican rulebook, for the Govern- 
ment to intervene as referee. 

Who suffers from: this pitch-man pros- 
perity? Not just small business, but the 
farmers as well. 

This administration, in dealing with the 
farm problem, has treated the American 
people like the fabled blind men of India 
who went to see the elephant. One felt his 
side and thought him like a wall; one his tail 
and thought him like a rope; one his ear 
and thought him like a fan: 


“And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong.” ~ 


To the farmers, the Republicans have 
said: “Price supports have induced you to 
overproduce. We will lower them. Less food 
will mean higher prices, and this will make 
you prosperous.” 

To the consumers, they have said: “We are 
lifting acreage restrictions and reducing the 
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farmers’ price supports. This will mean 
more food at cheaper prices in the market- 


To all of us who are taxpayers, they have 
said: “We are paring down the farm program 


to save you taxes.” ; 
With such conflicting arguments, the ad- 
ministration won approval from a - 


can Congress, in 1954, of its flexible price 

support program, and the use of the veto 
nan bape % sive saat alae With the same 
arguments, the program is still defended, 
despite all the accumulated evidence of its 
failure. 

Has it helped the consumer? The house- 
wife will tell you that groceries are higher 
thanever, | 

Has it helped the taxpayer? Why this ad- 


tions combined, from the time the 
ment of Agriculture was first established in 
1862. Instea@ of declining, our surpluses 


storage bins, this may be the road to riches, 
but for the farmer, itis the road toruin, —~ 

Farm income has dropped 23 percent since 
1952, while costs have continued to rise, in 
a@ squeeze that has driven nearly 5 million 
people off the farms. We Democrats reject 
the proposition that the family farm is 
finished. The farmér is entitled to a fair 
return on the food and fiber he raises, and 
no prosperity is genuine that excludes him. 

Yet those who pay for this pitchman pros- 
perity are not confined to either farmers or 
small businessmen. Workingmen pay for it. 
Elderly people on pensions pay for it. Every- 
one who has to borrow pays for it. The cost 
is exacted in higher interest rates. 

I swear Rip Van Winkle could have gone 
to sleep during anytime in this century past, 
and upon awakening, could readily have de- 
termined which party was in control, merely 
by asking, “How high are the interest rates?” 
And, if they were hovering up there close 
to the ceiling, he could bet his life that the 
Republicans had taken over in Washington. 

One of the first acts of this administration, 
in 1953, was to raise the interest rates, a 
policy that has already cost the taxpayers 
$12 billion, just to pay the increased.interest 
on the national debt. Imagine what the 
boosted tax cost has been on money borrowed 
by the States, the cities, and the school dis- 
tricts of the land. 

But even this is not all. Pile on top of it 
the added money paid out by every person 
who has had to buy his TV set, refrigerator, 
or automobile, on the installment plan, and 
you can begin to understand how spiraling 
interest rates have intensified the inflation, 
and lifted the cost of living to an alltime 
high. 

The fact is that the tight-money policies 
of this administration have sapped our vi- 
tality and shackled our economic growth. 
Compare the past 7 years under this Repub- 
lican administration with the previous 7 years 
under the Democrats. During the Truman 
administration, our gross national product 
increased an average of 4.7 percent each year. 
Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
increase has averaged only 2.3 percent, less 
than half as much. And if our growing pop- 
ulation is taken into account, the per capita 
rate of growth for the 7 years under the 
Democrats was four times as great as under 
the Republicans. 
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Indeed, our economic vigor has been under- 
mined to the point that our urgent needs 
at home have been left untreated like fester. 
ing sores. 

Private slums are spreading h the 
rotting cores of our big cities, while our 
urban renewal and public housing 


rapid public transportation, for lack of funds, 

lags 20 years behind our needs. Private dis- 
sipation flourishes, while public education 
flounders. The classroom shortage has not 
been met, and we continue to spend more 
for Hquor and tobacco than. for public 
schools. To sweeten private life, our stores 
display a billion bottles of deodorant, yet a 
modest bill to reduce the stench from our 
polluted public rivers was vetoed, and the 
urban air—thickening with contamination— 
begins to threaten public health. 

We have cared so much about “conspicu- 
ous consumption” that our lives are clut- 
tered with gadgets. Yet, we have cared so 
little about our public responsibilities, that 
both young and old have been neglected; 
gangs of switchblade delinquents haunt the 
public streets? while the lack of adequate 
medical care for the aged is fast becoming a 
national disgrace. 

What does all of this porterfd for America? 
Are we to become a modern Babylon of pub- 
lic want amidst private glut? Is this to be 
the last port of call for the great American 
Republic? Such has been the direction of 
our course—under this Republican adminis- 
tration. 

I say to.you: The issue in the coming elec- 
tion is not Dwight Eisenhower, whether the 
strong or the weak; it is not Rircnarp Nixon, 
whether the mew or the old; the issue is 
our country’s course—whether we can risk 
another 4-year ride on the Republican train. 

For it is the same old train. He who sits in 
the cab up front cannot change the direc- 
tion of the ride. The train runs on Re- 
publican tracks, and they are fixed in place. 
To change direction, we must change trains, 
and that is just what the American people 
plan to do in November. 

What will be our new direction? ‘Well, 
Iet’s see what the Democrats in Congress have 
done—even in the face of veto, and the threat 
of veto—these past few years. 

We have advanced the cause of good health 
through larger appropriations for vital med- 
ical research against cancer, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, and a host of other chronic 
ailments. 


We have kept faith wtih our forefathers by 
overcoming 40 years of resistance, to embrace 
Alaska and Hawaii within the Federal Union, 
as our 49th and 50th States. 


rein cn broken a stalemate in the fight 
for full equality under law, by enacting the 
first civil rights legislation in 80 years, to 
better protect the right to vote for all our 
citizens, regardless of race or color. Much 
remains to be done, but it is already clear 
that the Democratic Party is dealing most 
effectively with the lingering problem of ra- 
cial intolerance, even as we have rejected 
religious bigotry. We are proud to count 
among our leading contenders for the Presi- 
dency itself, both Protestant and Catholic 
alike. 

But in other fields, the work of the Demo- 
eratic Congress has been blocked by the 
Republican veto. In the field of continued 
development of our water resources—so im- 
portant to my own State of Idaho, and the 
future of the country—the Republican Cab- 
inet is split. One half wants “no new starts,” 
the other half demands “more new stops.” 
Pour times in 4 years, rivers and harbors bills 
have been vetoed. 

Twice the Congress has tried to give aid to 
depressed areas of chronic unemployment, 
and twice have the bills been vetoed. Twice, 
because of vetoes, we have seen an adequate 
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public housing program cut below our mini- 
mal needs, and many have been the times 


that Congrses has been frustrated in its 
efforts to deal with the worsening farm prob- 
lem. Half a dozen major farm bills have 
been vetoed since 1956. 

If only there had been a Democrat in the 
White House, these past 7 Republicaneyears, 
and we had continued to enjoy the same rate 
of economic growth we experienced during 
the previous 7 Democratic years, there would 
have been plenty of revenue to enact all of 
these programs into law, plus urban renewal 
and school construction besides, without def- 
icit spending, and without need for any in- 
crease in Federal taxes. 

This is why the American people are deter- 
mined to put an end to divided government. 
Not only are they going to reelect a Demo- 
cratic Congress, but they are going to make 
sure that the man we nominate in this con- 
vention becomes the next President of the 
United States. 

We must make the change. Our problems 
at home call for it. Our predicament abroad 
compels it. 

The President and his representatives, un- 
der the Constitution, conduct our foreign 
policy. For over 7 years, they have staged it 
as though the world were a. grandstand, 
where showmanship might be the easy sub- 
stitute for statesmanship. 

Before it’s too late, we must begin to see 
the world realistically. We live on a shrunken 
planet, where the prevailing order of the 
past three centuries has been destroyed. New 
nations rise from the wreckage of old em- 
pires, so that our world, like ancient Gaul, 
lies divided in three parts: One part consists 
of the Western nations, led by the United 
States; one part of the Communist nations, 
dominated by the Soviet Union; while the 
third part is made up of the newly emerging 
nations in the old, colonial regions of Africa, 
Asia, and the southern seas. 

These undeveloped and uncommitted na- 
tions are the “no man’s lands” on which the 
destiny of the human race will be decided. 
For if the continents of Africa and Asia are 
drawn behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 
the economy of Western Europe is at once 
undermined. And if we yield Europe, Asia, 
and Africa to the Communists, the balance of 
power will fatally shift against us, thus 
assuring eventual Communist domination of 
all the world. 

Two ways of life—freedom and commu- 
nism—are locked in mortal competition. 
Until the debris has been cleared away from 
the wrecked summit conference in Paris, 
until the tumult that turned the President 
back from Tokyo is better understood, we 
cannot know, for sure, what form this com- 
petition may take. But this we do know: 
we shall either win it or lose it. There is no 
way out of it. History’s verdict will be 
rendered. The days of dur years will deter- 
mine whether freedom shall endure. 

Accordingiy, we must inquire, How have 
the Communists been doing in this dire con- 
test? 

A few months ago, my wife and I stood in 
a long line which moved slowly across the 
Red Square in Moscow, into the marble mau- 
soleum beneath the Kremlin wall. We went 
there to see the mortal remains of Lenin and 
Stalin, laid out upon beds of bronze. The 
mausoleum is the pagan cathedral of world 
communism, and each day the “comrades” 
comes there, three and four abreast, in a 
never-ending procession. 

It is the same procession that emerged 
from the ruin of Russia at the end of the 
Second World War to thrust up a Red em- 
pire—the only new empire of the 20th cen- 
tury. It now engulfs all of Eastern Europe 
and vast China, and encloses a third of the 
world’s people within its spreading reach. 
Its method of expansion has always been 
conquest, either from within or from with- 
out; in no Communist land have the people 
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ever freely voted the system in, and in no 
such land have they ever been given a chance 
to vote it out. 

Now the tyranny invades the Middle East, 
and plants its seeds in restless Africa. 

I have listened to Nikita Khrushchev, be- 
hind the closed doors of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I have heard his cer- 
tain prediction that communism would win 
history’s verdict. He boasted that, although 
we may be freemen, our grandchildren will 
be Communists. 

Is this am idle boast? The Communists 
have seized a third of the world in 15 years. 
History does not record another conquest so 
large in so short a time. I submit to you 
that the fateful decisions taken in Wash- 
ington today and tomorrow will determine 
whether or not our grandchildren shall be 
free. 

These are the grave stakes deeply involved 
in the coming national election, and the 
mission of the Democratic Party is to re- 
awaken America to the mighty task before 
her, The hinge of the future swings on the 
United States. The maintenance of peace, 
the preservation of freedom, the fate of the 
world, all ultimately depend upon American 
principle, American prestige, and American 
power. — 

What has been happening to American 
principle? Under Truman we had a Marshall 
plan to restore economic strength to the free 
governments of Western Europe, but of late 
we have courted tyrants, as though they 
were the friends of freedom. 

We have pinned medals upon the chests 
of hated dictators like Peron of Argentina 
and Perez Jimenez of Venezuela, and when 
they were driven into exile, we were aghast 
at the stoning of our own Vice President,on 
the streets of Caracas. 

We have carelessly furnished weapons to 
other petty tyrants, like Batista in Cuba, 
who turned them upon his own people, and 
now we are dismayed at the vehemence of 
the “Hate America” rallies in Havana. 

We have helped to arm a Fascist Franco 
in Spain, and a Communist Tito in Yugo- 
slavia, until the world has been left to 
wonder if we still stand for freedom. And 
as traditional American principles have been 
obscured, a tide of suspicion and hostility 
rises against us. 

We must also ask: What has happened to 
American prestige? 

Long have we been known as a generous 
people. Since the end of the Second World 
War, we have given freely of our treasure 
to help raise standards in far-flung parts of 
the world. To the needy, our hand has been 
extended in friendship. Yet, an overempha- 
sis on military aid has caused the hand, in 
many places, to be mistaken for a fist. 
Worse still, by allowing our surplus foods 
to pile up in massive quantities, by failing 
for too long to implement an imaginative 
food-for-peace program, this administration 
has wrongfully permitted the ugly image to 
spread of a fat America hoarding food in a 
hungry world. 

But our prestige has suffered in yet an- 
other way. We live in an age of science, 
when men equate national excellence with 
technological achievement. In such a com- 
petition, how could this country—the most 
highly industrialized and technically ad- 
vanced in history—possibly stumble and fall 
behind? Well, during these Republican 
‘years, we’ve done it. 

Somehow we lost, and have yet to recap- 
ture, the initiative in space. The Russians 
were the first to launch a satellite, the first 
to strike, and then to photograph the far 
side of the moon, the first to orbit the sun. 
So effectively have they capitalized on these 
feats, that our own public opinion experts 
tell us that the average citizen of the world 
believes today that the Soviet Union has 
become the leading scientific nation. Don't 
ever discount the effect of this upon people 
in primitive lands, where the promise of 


















ernments live by the sword, our military 
strength must be second to none. We under- 
stand that arms alone can never perpetuate 
the peace, but can only buy us ers with 


Yet it must be clear by now that if this 
objective is ever to be won, if nuclear 
weapons tests are ever to be suspended, if 
open skies for the prevention of surprise 
attack is ever to be established, if enforc~ 
ible arms control is ever to commence, these 
complicated problems will be worked out— 
not at ceremonial summit conferences—but 
through long, painstaking, and skillful nego- 
tiation. At the conference table, our chances 
for success will depend upon our ability to 
negotiate, not from weakness, but from 
strength. 

What has happened to our strength? Our 
Army has shrunk from 20 to 14 divisions. 
Our Navy has lost scores of fighting ships. 
We concede to the Russians superior num- 
bers of intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
which we ourselves describe as the “ultimate 
weapon.” Still, we are told by this admin- 
istration that we need not match the Soviet 
Union in missile strength, for this would 
impose too heavy a strain upon us. Is it 
possible that the richest Nation in history 
can no longer afford to be the strongest? 

In these many ways, we have watched our 
country shrink in stature, only to be told 
that Mr. Nixon, the single aspirant in either 
party who upholds the very policies that 
have led us into fiasco, is the man best qual- 
ified to lead us out. 

Well, the American people won't be 
fooled. Remembering the famous admoni- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick,” they are not about to 
substitute, “Talk tough and carry a tooth- 
pick.” 

They know that scowls will never scuttle 
the Communist thrust, that this can be ac- 
complished only by a mighty striving to 
revive American principle, to restore Amer- 
ican prestige, and to rebuild American 
power. 

I shall never forget the words of a Polish 
lady, spoken to me last year on the square 
of the inner city of old Warsaw. She spoke 
with a wisdom and perspective forged in 
nearly a century of iffe. “Senator,” she 
said to me, “America is truly the hope of the 
world.” 

It is the American Revolution—not the 
Russian—that has served as the inspiration 
of all people who would be free. 

It is the American ifidustrial revolution— 
not the touted “class struggle’—that has 
created, here in the United States, the 
world’s most classless society. 

It is the American technological revolu- 
tion—not the proletrian state—that has pro- 
duced, here in the United States, a standard 
of living that is the marvel of the world. 

Nominate a man who will summon this 
priceless heritage to work. Give us a leader 
whose program will match this atomic age, 
and the Democratic Party—true to its tra- 
dition—will once again lift our country upon 
the highroad of destiny. 

For only an awakened and rededicated 
America can raise a standard around which 
the great fraternity of the free can rally, to 
summon from a new-found unity, the res- 
olution and the strength to make history’s 
verdict ours. 

This is the case for all America that the 
Democratic Party must carry to the people. 

God help us plead it well. 


EDITORIAL cere ah 


Los Angeles Evening 
“The keynote speech at the Soaaneretts Na- 
tional Convention in Los Angeles was a bril- 
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liant political address delivered in dynamic 
fashion by young FranK Cuurc#, U.S. Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

“It was a.red hot attack on the 7 years of 


Republican administration in which the 
speaker detailed what he asserted to be the 
failures of the top GOP leadership in dealing 
not only with domestic issues, but also with 
the tense international crisis. 

“And highly laudable in his forceful 
fighting keynote address was his assertion 
that peace, freedom, and the fate of the world 
‘all ultimately depend upon American prin- 


ciple, American prestige, and American pow-_ 


er.’ ”» 

Los Angeles Examiner: 

“As to Senator CHurcn’s keynote speech, it 
was a vigorous and masterful statement in 
the grand old tradition of partisan poli- 
tics.” 

Washington (D.C.) Post: 

“The Democratic keynote speech of Sena- 
tor Frank CHurcH * * * was a competent 
partisan address to a 
assembled for the serious business of choos- 
ing a man qualified to be the next President 
of the United States.” 

The Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian: 

“Senator CHurcH has well performed the 
task assigned him.” 

The New York Times: 

“Senator CHurcn’s speech was superior to 
many such in the past. * * * There is a 
great deal with which we agree in (his) 
analysis; but we do not find it so easy as he 
did to apportion the praise and blame along 
strictly party lines.” 

Idaho Statesman (Boise): 

“Idahoans generally, and her Democrats 
particularly, will applaud the honor and ac- 
complishment involved in Senator Frank 
CuuRCcH’s keynote address at the Democratic 
National Convention in Los Angeles, A 
finished orator, Mr. Cuurcn undoubtedly 
set the theme of the convention, and he did 
it well. 

“What we are watching is American his- 
tory in the making, and Senator CHuRcH, 
assigned an important place in that activity, 
did an excellent job in a modernized, fairly 
brief type keynote address. Unlike tradition, 
which says that keynoters talk their way into 
the political graveyard, we think the young 
Senator attracted favorable attention to him- 
self and the State he represents. Often we 
disagree with his liberal philosophies but 
Monday night we felt that he filled an im- 
portant pair of political shoes with deep de- 
termination and enthusiasm. As Idahoans 
we are proud of the recognition that came 
to one our citizens.” 

Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune: 

“We commend the speech to the readers 
of the Tribune, not simply because the 
speaker is an Idahoan whom many in this 
area know personally, but, more importantly, 
because the speech itself is a particularly 
good one. 

“Unlike the usual keynote address, this 
one wrestles seriously with serious issues: 
perilous difficulties abroad, wasteful con- 
sumption and irresponsibility at home, the 
erosion of American power and prestige, an 
absence of executive leadership. 

“More than anything else, this was a state- 
ment of faith in what the Nation could do 
if she set herself to doing it, and a declara- 
tion of what she must do if disaster is to be 
avoided. 

“It has not traditionally been the pur- 
pose of a keynote speech to scold or en- 
lighten but to enthuse, and this one con- 
tains its fair share of the trappings of con- 
vention oratory. But it contains, in addi- 
tion, a larger proportion of substance than 
conventions have grown accustomed to.” 

The Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune: 

“The keynote speech of young, handsome 
Senator Frank CHurcm of Idaho at the 
Democratic National Convention was in 
keeping with the new political accent on 
youth and the electronic age. 


convention — 





CHURCH 
ny ee ee ee on the way 


ing @ second Borah in the eyes of the. 


oe Coa 
POLITICAL COLUMNISTS 


Cc. F. Byrns in the Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Southwest American: . 

“The high spot in the first session of the 
Democratic National Convention Monday was 
@ brilliant keynote speech by the Senate’s 
youngest Member, Senator Franx Cuunrcna, of 
Boise, Idaho. * * * If there has ever been 
a keynoter so young, I do not recall it. There 
have been few who approached his oratorical 
skill and his attractive personality. 

“Senator CuHurcH impressed me, not alone 
for what he said, but how he said it. In a 
gathering such as this, the speakers nor- 
mally and obviously refer to written scripts. 
Senator CuurcH may have had a manuscript 
tucked away somewhere out of sight; but if 
he had, he neither used nor needed it. He 
spoke éasily, vigorously, dynamically, and 
persuasively, covering multiple ideas and 
situations with> sharp criticism of the pres- 
ent administration—which was the object of 
the meeting.” 

Roy Ringer in the Los Angeles Mirror News: 

“CuHurcH of Idaho, at 35 the youngest 
U.S. Senator, was proof incarnate that the 
slam-bang art of political oratory is far from 
dead. 

“Matching gesture to voice, inflection to 
emotion, his 45-minute keynote address was 
in the grand tradition.” 

Richard L, Strout in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

“Boyish looking Frank CHurcn’s national 
televised keynote address fulfilled all the 
standard qualifications of this kind of per-~ 
formance, and added something more. 

“Because the United States is engaged in 
a desperate struggle with communism the 
Democratic keynote had deeper significance. 
It not only indicated the ve Demo- 
cratic line of attack,.but in its own way it 
seemed to make the attempt, however suc- 
cessfully, to voice the call to greatness whieh 
the times require. 

“Thus his address, which was interrupted 
42 times by applause, touched great issues. 
The apple-cheeked young Idaho Senator used 


a style and delivery which were, for this. 


kind of thing, relatively models of restraint. 
In fact, at various points he seemed to get 
near the issues that really separate the two 


great parties.” 
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Frank Hewlett in the Spokesman Review 
(Spokane, Wash.) : 

“Idaho's Senator Prank CHURCH was show- 
ered with more than 150 congratulatory tele- 
grams Tuesday on his keynote speech before 
the Democratic National Convention. 

“They came from all sections of the coun- 
try—and included two from self-styled Re- 
publicans who said he had converted them. 

“The press also treated the Gem Stater 
well. 

“The Los Angeles Times said he ‘did not 
disappoint the throngs who came to hear 
him’ and the New York Heraid Tribune 
praised the delivery and sincerity of the man 
from the potato State. 

“Only three or four of the stack of mes- 
sages were critical. A couple merely attacked 
the Democratic Party’s past position. on 
international affairs. 

“An Illinois fan said ‘Your speech was like 
giving light to the blind.’ 

“A New Yorker commented ‘inspiring 
speech, fit for president’ and a Missourian 
said “Your speech was the best since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.’ 

“An Ohio man said ‘run for president’ and 
one from Tennessee said ‘Can't think of a 
stronger ticket than KENNEDY and CHURCH.’ 

“Would be to God that there were more 
men like you in our great country,’ said a 
message from Rhode Island and from Wash- 
ington, D.C., came one saying ‘Applying now 
for front row seat on your bandwagon.’ 

“Help me organize Republicans for KEn- 
NEDY,’ messaged a California woman and a 
New York telegram said ‘A Republican gmall 
businessman thought your speech excellent.’ 

“From his home State there was a message 
from Pocatello which read, ‘Fine job, Fran«,’ 
and from Nampa was a message saying the 
speech was excellent and added the ‘TV re- 
ception here was fine.’” 

Eleanor Roberts in the Boston Traveler: ” 

“The man who won the vote—without so 
much as a battle—as the glamour boy and 
Demosthenes of the Democrats last night 
was handsome, 35-year-old Senator Frank 
Cuurcs of Boise, Idaho. 

“He provided the chief excitement in an 
otherwise dull evening. - 

“When he finished his impassioned moving 
keynote speech—delivered with such force 
and in such colorful language—he not only 
brought the convention to its feet for the 
first time, but left viewers at home silently 
cheering. 

“Obviously, CHuncn knew his speech per- 
fectly. And since he had no need of a tele- 
prompter, he could concentrate on putting it 
across. Almost every sentence was accom- 
panied by gestures, like raising hands high 
to indicate how interest rates on install- 
ment plans had ‘piled up’ during the Re- 
publican administration. 

“It was a dramatic, serious speech in spite 
of the many catch phrases, and no elder 
statesman could have put over more effec- 
_ tively the terrifying warning that Russia 
had conquered one-third of the world in 15 
years, a historymaking record.” 





The Scope of School Lunch and Special 
Milk Programs in Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, the school lunch and special milk 
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programs—as enacted by Congress— 
have provided, first, a most worthwhile 
outlet for our surplus milk and other 
farm products; and, second, a construc- 
tive way for improving the health of the 
youth of the Nation. 

I have considered it a privilege to sup- 
port legislation for carrying forward and 
supporting these fine programs. 

In Wisconsin, the programs have been 
utilized by our citizens in a variety of 
ways, including school lunches, distribu- 
tion of milk to institutions, child care 
centers, summer camps, and for disaster 
relief. 

Under the supervision of Gordon W. 
Gunderson, the program has been going 
forward splendidly. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive a 
résumé of the report from Mr. Gunder- 


son. Refiecting the way in which this- 


national program is serving the citizens 
of Wisconsin, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this résumé printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Madison, August 10, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILEY: In keeping with my 
promise to you some time ago to send you 
some detailed information concerning the 
school-lunch and special milk programs as 
soon as final data was available, I should like 
to report the following information to you 
at this time: 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

There were 1,778 schools participating in 
the program with an average daily participa- 
tion of 182,992 children (peak). 

During the course of the year, these schools 
served a-total of 29,958,137 type A lunches 
with milk. An additional number of lunches 
were served without milk, but, since they 
are not reimbursable, we did not keep a 
tabulation of them. 


Payments from Federal funds 
for the school-lunch pro- 
gram totaled.............. $1, 515, 088. 35 


Payments by children 
SOONG 5 nnticnmpensnsadie 7, 312, 903. 64 
Adult payments_............ 521, 301. 42 
Other income.-.............. 260, 603. 11 
Federal reimbursement for 
special milk served to 
schools participating in the 
lunch program totaled... 1, 304, 128. 80 
Operation deficits met by 
school districts amounted 
SD Sebi ambdcncsesmasnees 1, 524, 853. 40 
Total income.....-... 12, 438, 878. 72 


Wholesale value of commodities donated 
by the US. Department of Agriculture to 
schools in Wisconsin (8,410,339 pounds) 
(includes distribution to 343 nonpublic 
schols) , $2,608,509.96. 

Expenditures reported were as follows: 


For food (including special 
milk served in schools par- 


ticipating in the lunch 

BEGIGGRY sce ccncassticue $7, 735, 077. 84 
MRE chic devdnaiwimesiawme - %, 562, 762.65 
MGUIMONt cnc ct ncce-cn 388, 758. '75 
Other expenditures.......... 321, 070. 84 
Refunded to district general 

funds from earnings...... 252, 234. 31 





Total expenditures.... 12, 259, 904. 39 


August 16 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


There was a substantial increase in the 
number of half pints of milk uti!'zed in the 
milk program. Total consumption 
of milk, both in the school lunch and special 
milk ams, amounted to 91,968,438 half 
pints. Of this number, 29,958,137 half pints 
were served as a part of the type A lunch 
and the remaining 62,010,301 half pints were 
utilized in the special milk program. Total 
Federal funds utilized for the special milk 
program this year amounted to $2,136,780.24. 
Of this amount, $832,651.44 was paid to 
school districts not in the lunch program. 


COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


We distributed 4,987,695 pounds of com- 
modities to institutions, welfare, child care 
centers, summer camps and for disaster re- 
lief, having a wholesale value of $794,191.68. 
At the present time there are 216 institutions 
receiving commodities regularly, nad there 
are 12 counties, 2 cities, 1 village, and 6 
towns participating in the distribution of 
commodities to 23,121 welfare recipients. 
We have 7 child care centers and 231 sum- 
mer camps operating this summer, serving 
131,350 children. 

Attached are detailed statements of the 
breakdown of commodity distribution, both 
as to kinds and total weight of commodities 
distributed and the dollar value. | 

The commodities distributed for disaster 
relief involved the flood which occurred at 
Odanah, in Ashland County, this spring. On 
this occasion the Ashland Public Schools 
cooperated with the Red Cross Disaster Re- 
lief Units and used the high school kitchen 
for the preparation of foods which was trans- 
ported to the families isolated by the flood 
waters. USDA donated flour and powdered 
milk were utilized in baking bread at the 
high school kitchen and transported to the 
families in need. Other commodities avail- 
able were’ also prepared at the high school 
kitchen and transported ready to eat. Dur- 
ing the early part of these operations, the 
food was transported by helicopter and, 
after the water had receded somewhat, it 
was transported by tractor and truck. A 
mass feeding center was set. up at Odanah 
to take care of families which had been 
evacuated from their homes and this center 
was maintained until the families were 
again able to move back into their homes. 

: Sincerely, 

GorDON W,. GUNDERSON, 
Director, School Lunch Programs. 





John Harris, of Dallas Times-Herald, Sets 
Record Straight on False “Oath” Being 
Circulated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 16, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in recent weeks I have received several 
letters from Texas asking for informa- 
tion on the thoroughly disproved false 
“oath” concerning the Knights of Co- 
lumbus pledge. 

It is reported that this unfair and un- 
true propaganda was circulated in the 
West Virginia primary in a vain effort 
to cast a reflection on Senator JoHN F. 
Kennedy. The people of that proud 
State are to be congratulated for hav- 
ing the good judgment and sense of fair- 
ness to see that such material has no 
place, or should have no place, in free, 
honest elections. 







| 

















1960 


Recently Mr. John Harris, a news cor~- 
respondent with the Washington bu- 
reau of the Dallas Times-Herald, wrote 
an excellent, straightforward feature 
article in an effort to set the record 
straight and exposing the false “oath.” 
I ask unanimous consent that his im- 
portant article, entitled “False Knights 
of Columbus ‘Oath’ Has Been Circulat- 
ing 50 Years,” published in the Dallas 
Times of August 10, 1960, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FaLsE KNIGHTs of COLUMBUS OaTH Has BEEN 
CrrcuLaTine 50 YEARS 
(By John Harris) 

Even though this is the year 1960, there’s 
no use fooling ourselves—the religious issue 
will loom large in the presidential campaign. 

Senator Jonn F. Kennevy said the issue 
died in the hills of West Virginia, where he 
won @ primary in overwhelmingly Protestant 
country, and maybe it did. 

But the regrettable fact is that its ghost 
goes marching on. 

Now ghosts—even delicate and touchy ones 
with religious connotations—can’t be swept 
under rugs. That is why this was written. 

For a ghost of shadowy dimension and 
mysterious origin is again haunting the land 
as it has done for nearly half a century— 
especially around election time. 


GHOST IDENTIFIED 


This weird specimen is the form of an 
alleged oath taken by members of the 
Knights of Columbus, a fraternal organiza- 
tion of Catholic men. 

Couched in terms worthy of-a fifth-grade 
society, the oath says the organization is 
pledged to kill all non-Catholics. 

KenNepy being a Catholic, the idea seems 
to be that this could hurt his chances in the 
campaign. The oath was circulated during 
the West Virginia primary in April, and ap- 
parently didn’t have much success. 

Now it is showing up again in various parts 
of the country. 


FALSE “OATH” 


Let's take a look at this “oath.” Its propa- 
gators claim that fourth-degree Knights of 
Columbus must pledge themselves to: 

“Wage relentless war, secretly and openly, 
against all heretics, Protestants and Masons 
and to extirpate them from the face of the 
earth without regard to age, sex or condition 
by hanging, burning, boiling, strangling, 
burying alive and to rip up the stomachs and 
wombs of their women and to crush their 
infants’ heads against the walls in order to 
annihilate their execrable race.” 

Actual obligation taken by fourth-degree 
Knights of Columbus is the following, and a 
publication issued by the organization offers 
a $25,000 reward for proof that it is not: 


GENUINE OATH 


“I swear to support the Constitution of 
the United States. I pledge myself, as a 
Catholic citizen and a Knight of Columbus, 
fully to enlighten myself upon my duties as 
a citizen and conscientiously perform them 
entirely in the interests of my country, re- 
gardiess of all personal consequences. I 
pledge myself to do all in my power to pre- 
serve the integrity and purity of the ballot 
and to promote respect for law and order, 
I promise to practice my religion consistently 
and faithfully and to so conduct myself in 
public affairs and in the exercise of public 
virtue as to reflect nothing but credit upon 
our holy church, to the end that she may 
flourish and our country prosper to the 
greater honor and glory of God.” 

The Library of Congress, has over many 
years patiently answered requests for infor- 
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mation on this matter. Its files reveal at 
least how our ghost first got into politics. 


‘WHERE IT STARTED 
It appears that 47 years ago a gentleman 


named Eugene C. Bonniwell decided to run . 


for Congress from the Seventh District of 
Pennsylvania. Bonniwell was. a member of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

He was opposed by Thomas S. Butler, who 
won. During the campaign, some anti-Bon- 
niwell forces circulated the “oath” to help 
Butler get in. 

Butler later repudiated this help and said 
it lost, rather than gained him votes. 





The Control of Crime Through 
Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1960 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, because 
of the excellent way in which the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Virginia, 
Hon. A. Wi1LuIs Rosertson, has set forth 
the importance of effective coopera- 
tion between the State and the Federal 
authorities having jurisdiction over the 
enforcement of laws to control and pun- 
ish criminal activities, I am directing the 
attention of Senators to an address that 
he is delivering this evening at Rich- 
mond, before the convention of the Vir- 
ginia State Sheriffs’ and City Sergeants’ 
Association. 

All of us who have been privileged to 
serve with him in the Senate have re- 
peatedly observed the way in which Sen- 
ator Rogertson has forcefully demon- 
strated his ability to utilize his wide and 
accurate knowledge of historical facts to 
stress the importance of maintaining a 
clearcut distinction between the func- 
tions to be performed by the State and 
Federal Governments. At Richmond 
there will be no departure by the Senator 
from his usual clarity of expression in 
that respect. 

We have in common experience gained 
as law enforcement officers when we 
were young men. Senator ROBERTSON 
was the Commonwealth attorney for 
Rockbridge County for 6 years and I was 
the sheriff of Maricopa County in the 
Territory of Arizona for 5 years. I 
learned, as he did, that there are those 
who will commit crimes and that there 
are always available many others who 
can be depended upon to support law and 
order when convinced that honest en- 
forcement efforts are being made. 

As the Senator from Virginia clearly 
indicates, the availability of speedy 
transportation has made crime a na- 
tional menace. I join with him in praise 
for the way in which the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is rendering invaluable 
assistance to the States in resisting the 
impact of organized crime. No such help 
was available when we were county of- 
ficers, 

In 1923, I first became acquainted 
with J. Edgar Hoover, then a young man 
serving as an Assistant Director of the 
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be 
provided with funds to acquire, maintain, 
and exchange rec- 
ords with the State and 


were made available for that purpose. 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue CoNnrTrot or Crime THROUGH 
COOPERATION 


(Remarks of Senator A. Writs RoserTson at 
the convention of the Virginia State 
Sheriffs’ and City Sergeants’ Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va., 
August 16, 1960) 

For 6 years, I served as the Common- 
wealth’s attorney for Rockbridge , 
and will always be grateful for the 
ence, because, through it, I learned about 
county government and the problems of law- 
enforcement officers, I soon learned that a 
Commonwealth’s attorney could not hope to 
make a record as a good prosecuting attorney 
without a good sheriff, You can’t send a 
felon to the penitentiary before he is caught, 
and after he is caught you can’t convict him 
without proving criminal intent and the 
corpus delicti. 

A joke is told on some criminal lawyers 
that their fee is determined by whether they 
must furnish the evidence or have it fur- 
nished by the client. Commonwealth's at- 
torneys must rely principally upon their 
sheriffs in establishing the fact that a crime 
has been committed and connecting the 
prisoner with it. 

Nothing more clearly indicates the march 
of time and changes in social customs than 
the history of the office of sheriff. It was an 
office we inherited from our English ances- 
tors, where it existed among the Anglo- 
Saxons even before the Norman Conquest. 
In fact, the word “sheriff” is a Saxon word 
indicating the executive officer of a shire, or 
English county. The Saxons probably elect- 
ed their sheriffs, but after the Norman Con- 
quest the sheriff became the personal repre- 
sentative of the King, appointed by him from 
a list of three submitted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Judges of the 
King’s Bench. As the 
tive of the King, the sheriff was the most im- 
portant and most powerful man in his. 
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shire, which was known as his bailiwick; 
and, incidentally, the office was very remu- 
nerative. I don’t know what the early of- 
fice of sheriff paid in England, but I find a 
record of the fact that in Scotland the depu- 
ties, there known as sheriff’s deputes re- 
ceived salaries from $2,500 to $10,000 a year, 
so the sheriff probably received as much as 
$25,000 per year. 

However, in Scotland, in addition to being 
an administrative official, the sheriff and his 
deputies were also trial justices for misde- 
meanors and warrants on small claims. 

When the Colonial Government was set up 
in Virginia, we naturally followed the Eng- 
lish system, with sheriffs appointed for a 
term of 1 year by the Governor (the King’s 
representative) from a list of three peace 
commissioners recommended by the county 
court. The sheriffs of that day and time 
were also tax collectors, and that duty is still 
exercised by the sheriffs of West Virginia. 
From colonial days until a fish and game 
department was created in 1916, Virginia 
sheriffs were the sole game wardens; and 
until the creation of the motor vehicle divi- 
sion, they were highway traffic patrolmen, 
combining all of these duties and functions 
in some counties for the munificent salary 
of $600 a year, plus some small fees which 
usually went to the deputies, as they. re- 
ceived no salary. About the only thing the 
Virginia sheriff doesn’t have to do that the 
English sheriff did is to furnish liquor and 
other refreshments to the judges. But even 
in that pleasant function of the English 
sheriff he has assistance from a distinguished 
group known as “riders with the sheriff.” 

The appointment of sheriffs by the Gover- 
nor continued until the spring of 1775, 
when the then Governor, Lord Dunsmore, 
suspended normal governmental functions, 
declared martial law, and took refuge on a 
British man-of-war. On March 20, 1775, a 
convention was held in the city of Richmond 
to consider what steps the Colonies should 
take to preserve their freedom, and as stated 
in the call of the convention: “To bring 
about a return of the halcyon days of peace 
and prosperity.” That was a remarkable 
convention, attended by two representatives 
who afterward became President—Washing- 
ton, who represented Fairfax; Jefferson, who 
represented Albemarle; and Benjamin Har- 
rison of Charles City County, father of a third 
President. Rockbridge, which was then a 
part of Botetcourt, was represented by John 
Bowyer; Augusta, east of the Alleghenies, was 
represented by Thomas Lewis (a descendant 
of John Lewis, the first white settler in the 
valley), and Samuel McDowell. The area 
west of the Alleghenies that extended to the 
Mississippi River was represented by John 
Harvie. Shenandoah County, then called 
Dunmore, was represented by a young 
Lutheran preacher named Peter Muhlenberg. 
It was in that convention that he made 
the acquaintance of George Washington, who 
in 1776 named him a colonel in the Con- 
tinental Army, where he served with much 
bravery and distinction and rose to the 
rank of major general. 

The convention met again in Richmond 
on July 17, 1775, and again on December 1, 
1775, and at this last session, among other 
things, made provision for the appointment 
of sheriffs. Under the terms of that resolu- 
tion, whenever the term of a sheriff expired 
his successor was appointed for a term of 
1 year by the county court. In colonial 
times the office of sheriff in Virginia, as in 
the mother country, was a very high and re- 
spected post, but in Virginia the work of the 
sheriff has always been difficult, at times 
dangerous, and in many counties underpaid. 

In many respects, I think has the 
best government of any State in the Union. 
I am satisfied that in no State is justice 
administered on a cleaner and higher basis, 
but I have frequently felt that we in Vir- 
_ gimla have not attached sufficient impor- 
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tance to the offices of sheriff and city ser- 
geant, nor adequately remunerated the 
clean, able, and brave men who have been 
willing to assume those important posts. 

One must smile“as he reads the record 
that there could be no court held in Augusta 
County for 4 years after it was formed from 
Orange in 1738 because no one could be found 
willing to assume the duties of sheriff. And 
for many years after the county was formed, 
there was a continuing order of the court 
exempting from jury duty in Staunton citi- 
zens of the county who lived on the Missis- 
sippi River. We have expected too much of 
our sheriffs and city sergeants and at times 
have required them to make brick without 
straw. The real significance of that Biblical 
reference was that the children of Israel 
had to furnish their own straw, gathering 
it in the fields at night after making brick 
in the concentration camps all day. And 
out of the meager salaries and fees allowed 
our sheriffs and city sergeants we have ex- 
pected them to respond to every call for help 
(traveling at their own expense), and, when 
some major crime has been committed, to 
spend days and weeks in working up the 
evidence. 

It was not surprising that our State and 
local law enforcement officers found them- 
selves unable to compete with ruthless bands 
of organized criminals, operating across the 
State lines. Good roads and fast, easy means 
of transportation became the allies of organ- 
ized crime as far back as 1920, when boot- 
leggers and hijackers began to operate in 
this country on a major scale. It was in 
response to this situation that the Federal 
Government in 1934 passed the Fugitive 
Felon Act. As you know, this act, as it ex- 
ists today, makes it a Federal offense to flee 
across State lines to avoid prosecution, cus- 
tody or confinement for serious criminal 
acts. The FBI has had the responsibility 
of investigating violations under this statute, 
but before it can enter such a case, there 
must be indication that the fugitive has 
left the State, and local authorities must 
agree to extradite the criminal when he is 
located. The law provides for Federal prose- 
cution, but, very properly, this rarely occurs 
since the primary purpose of the act is to 
locate and return to local custody those in- 
dividuals who have committed serious 
crimes. 

The value of this cooperative function, be- 
tween Federal and local governments, is evi- 
dent when statistics for the fiscal year 1959 
are noted. In that year, 1,149 Fugitive Felon 
Act subjects were located by the FBI, an 
increase of more than 12 percent over the 
previous alltime high established in 1958. 

I mention this act, because it seems to 
me that it furnishes the framework of a 
proper relationship between the Federal 
Government and local governments for co- 
operation in law enforcement. It is a frame- 
work in which the responsibilities are shared, 
but the primary responsibility for crimes of 
@ local nature remains with the local law 
enforcement officers. There are, of course, 
other proper areas where the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and does assist you in your 
most important work. When I spoke to your 
group in 1936, I urged you to make full use 
of the facilities which had only recently been 
made available to you through the FBI. The 
FBI National Academy had been initiated 
only in 1935, the year before I spoke to your 
group, and I urged your members to attend 
the courses of training provided by the Acad- 
emy, which is commonly referred to as the 
“West Point of law enforcement.” I’m glad 
to learn that you have done so. Since the 
inception of this Academy, there have been 
a total of 133 graduates from the State of 
Virginia, and of this number, I am informed, 
94 are still active in law enforcement in 
Virginia. 

One of the most notable Virginia graduates 
of the National Academy is Col. Charles W. 
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Woodson, Jr., superintendent, Virginia State 
Police, Richmond, Va., who is currently presi- 
dent of the International Association. of 
Chiefs of Police. Colonel Woodson was also 
the president of his National Academy class 
in 1940. 

Two very excellent officers in the State of 
Virginia have been selected to attend the 
National Academy starting on August 15, 
1960, They are Sheriff Harold Clark Taylor, 
Isle of Wight County, and Lt. Julius Marvin 
Boyers, police department, Staunton, Va. 

It is heartening to note that the citizens 
and law-enforcement officials of the State of 
Virginia have recognized the professional 
nature of police work and are actively par- 
ticipating by sending police officers to the 
FBI National Academy. 

Other services of the FBI which I called 
your attention to in 1936 were the FBI 
Laboratory and the FBI Identification 
Division. 

During fiscal year 1959, a total of 1,886 ex- 
aminations were made by the FBI Laboatory 
on specimens submitted by Virginia law-en- 
forcement agencies. The FBI Laboratory is 
an excellent source of scientific aid which is 
available to law-enforcement agencies sim- 
ply for the asking: The examination of a 
piece of evidence is performed without cost 
to the agency, and, if requested, the FBI will 
send the laboratory technician to testify as 
an expert witness at a local trial, also at no 
cost to the agency. 

_ The FBI Identification Division now in- 
cludes in its files 156,402,518 fingerprint 
cards, representing over 76 million persons. 
Ninety-five law-enforcement agencies in the 
State of Virginia are presently contributing 
to this division. 

The FBI has established a disaster squad 
of highly trained fingerprint experts who, 
upon the request of law-enforcement au- 
thorities, are immediately dispatched to dis- 
aster areas in an effort to identify casualties. 
This humanitarian service has been utilized 
in the last several years largely in connection 
with plane crashes. In January of this year, 
the disaster squad was called upon to assist 
local authorities in. identification of the vic- 
tims of the plane crash which occurred in 
Charles City County, Va. This again, it 
seems to me, is a proper fuhction of the 
Federal Government. 

Another service provided by the Federal 
Government is the FBI police schools. 

During fiscal year 1960, a total of 54 police 
schools were conducted by the FBI in the 
State of Virginia. In addition, the FBI con- 
ducted five specialized law-enforcement con- 
ferences on the subject of auto theft during 
the first part of 1960. These schools not only 
acquaift officers with new investigative tech- 
niques and methods, but also advise them 
of the many ways the FBI can assist them 
in the solution of a crime through the use 
of their Laboratory or Identification Divi- 
sion. 

Schools of this nature are an example of 
the excellent instruction that is available to 
law-enforcement officers today. Officers, be- 
cause of the highly professional nature of 
their work, should constantly strive to keep’ 
abreast of new scientific methods and tech- 
niques which they may apply in the course of 
their investigations. 

In spite of the cooperation between local 
law-enforcement officials and the Federal 
Government, and in spite of the modern 
methods of scientific detection and identifi- 
cation, crime in the United States continues 
to rise. 

An estimated 1,553,992 serious crimes were 
committed in the United States in 1958, a 
rise of 9 percent in comparison with the pre- 
vious year. This rise in crime has far ex- 
ceeded the rate of population increase in the 
country. The overall rise of 9 percent for 1958 
‘was supported by increases in each of the 7 
serious crime categories, namely, forcible 
rape, robbery, burglary, larceny over $50, 
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aggravated assault, murder, and automobile 
thefts. 

Preliminary crime data for 1959 reveals 
that crimes against the person rose 7 per- 
cent. Crimes against property increased 1 
percent, according to reports received from 
police in cities over 25,000. Some individual 
offenses, showed marked changes as follows: 
Aggravated assault, up 7 percent; murder, 
up 5 percent; rape, up 4 percent; and rob- 
bery, down 2 percent. Burglary showed no 
noticeable change, while auto thefts and 
major larcenies rose 2 percent and 1 percent 
respectively. 

The continuing increase in crime is re- 
flected in statistics for the first 6 months of 
1960, when crime increased an additional 9 
percent. During this period there was a 
sharp upward trend in serious crimes re- 
ported by cities over 25,000. Robberies were 
up 13 percent, reflecting the highest increase, 
followed closely by burglaries with a 12 per- 
cent rise, while larcenies over $50 rose 8 
percent. These figures for the first 6 months 
of 1960 show a total of 462,396 offenses 
against property reported by contributing 
cities. That is an increase of over-40,000 
more burglaries, robberies, and thefts than 
occurred during the same period in 1959. 
The minimum loss which this figure repre- 
sents is a staggering $134 million. 

In view of this increase in crime, all of us, 
and not only those of you who are imme- 
diately responsible, should concern ourselves 
with the problem of law enforcement. In 
my opinion cooperation, as exists between 
the State and Federal Governments, is the 


: most effective weapon against the criminal 


world. This cooperation, however, must ex- 
tend to every citizen of the United States. 

In speaking of the continued increase in 
crime in the United States, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigar 
tion, has observed that many citizens have 
a detached attitiude toward crime; that they 
are seldom concerned with the plight of 
their neighbors who have been victimized 
by vicious criminals. He pointed out that 
all too often brutal crimes arouse only mor- 
bid curiosity or mild sympathy for the vic- 
tims, instead of indignation and concerted 
action against lawbreakers who all too 
often have shown utter contempt for human 
lives and rights. 

Mr. Hoover cited the fact that the rising 
tide of crime is not attributable alone to 
our population growth, but is traceable pri- 
marily to the two following conditions: 

(1) There has been an unfortunate spread 
of moral deterioration among growing com- 
munities of our population. This is not 
evinced alone in the rise of bank robberies 
and crimes of violence but includes the will- 
ingness of many law-abiding Americans to 
compromise their ideals if an easy dollar 
can be made. This concept is commonly 
known in our society as “payola.” 

(2) Public apathy toward crime and other 
dangerous conditions has been on the rise 
in too many American communities. Such 
apathy attacks man’s sensitivity to the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. Its symp- 
toms are lethargy, self-indulgence, and the 
desire of personal pleasure before duty. 

The problem of young people involved in 
crime activities is tragic. The increasing 
frequency of youth crimes is compounded 
by an increasing savagery in their commis- 
sion. 

Many authorities in noting the continued 
increase in crime and the resultant danger 
to our country have loudly advocated the 
establishment of various types of national 
crime commissions and national police 
forces. Crime commissions and national 
pelice forces are not the answer to this 
serious problem, Local crimes should he 
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handled by local authorities with the assist- 
ance of the cooperative facilities avalle 
able to all law enforcement today. 


There have also been in recent years many 


U.S. Supreme Court on a number of occasions 
has used the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment as an excuse for invading the 
police powers of the States, especially with 
respect to religious and loyalty issues. Those 
of us who have opposed these invasions have 
not done so because of any lack of sensitivity 
to the rights of every American to enjoy the 
benefits of the Constitution, but because we 
know that ultimately the enjoyment by all 
citizens of all their civil rights depends upon 
the preservation of a Federal Union com- 
posed of sovereign States which had re- 
served to themselves or the people thereof 
all powers not delegated to the Central Gov- 
ernment. The retention within the States 
of the police power is one of the most im- 
portant elements of sovereignty which were 
wisely retained by the State governments at 
the time of the formation of the Union. 
Alexander Hamilton recognized this. In 
spite of his reputation as an advocate of a 
strong Central Government, he wrote in The 
Federalist, No. 17, as follows: 

“There is one transcendent advantage be- 
longing to the province of the State govern- 
ments, which alone suffices to place the mat- 
ter in a clear and satisfactory light—I mean 
the ordinary administration of criminal and 
civil justice. . This, of alt others, is the most 
powerful, most universal, and most attractive 
source of popular obedience and attachment. 
It is that which, being the immediate and 
visible guardian of life and property, having 
its benefits and its terrors in constant ac- 


tivity before the public eye, regulating all © 


those personal interests and familiar con- 
cerns to which the sensibility of individuals 
is more immediately awake, contributes, more 
than any other circumstance, to impressing 
upon the minds of the people, affection, es- 
teem, and reverence toward the Government. 
This great cement of society, which will dif- 
fuse itself almost wholly through the chan- 
nels of the particular governments, inde- 
pendent of all other causes of influence, 
would insure them so decided an empire over 
their respective citizens as to render them 
at all times a complete counterpoise, and 
not unfrequently, dangerous rivals to the 
power of the Union.” 

Even though Hamilton may not have been 
accurate in his prediction that the retention 
of police power in the States would make 
them “dangerous rivals to the power of the 
Union,” he was entirely accurate in his ap- 
praisal of the importance to the concept of 
federalism of the retention of the police 
powers within the States. It is no accident 
that the dictatorships of the recent past, 
and the Communist nations of the present, 
are called police states. Every government, 
of course, exercises police powers; but in 
the police states those powers are exercised 
with oppressive ruthlessness by the Central 
Government rather than by local jurisdic- 
tions. 


Those of us who represent you in the Fed- 
eral Government must maintain the concept 
of States rights if our Government is to re- 
main one of individual freedom and opportu- 
nity. But the success of our efforts, and 
the retention of our liberties and opportu- 
nities, depend to a great extent upon those 
of you who have the duty and responsibility 
for exercising the great police powers which 
you continue to hold, I know that Virginia 
peace officers will, as they have in the past, 
be worthy custodians of these powers. 
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managements were also cautioned to de- 
velop a favorable climate for the local 
service carriers to insure an eventual 
reduction of subsidy by a judicious use of 
the CAB “use it or lose it” policy. 

When the regulator and the regula- 
tees, as represented by this energetic 
industry association known as ALTA can 
talk straight from the shoulder to each 
other as was done in this address, great 
strides in public-interest concepts and 
their application to short-haul air- 
transport industry can be envisioned. 

Knowing of the sincere interest. of 
Senators in the subject of short-haul air 
transport to some 533 smaller communi- 
ties of the 50 States, I ask unanimous 
consent that the speech which the Hon- 
orable Alan S. Boyd delivered on this 
occasion be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Loox TO THE FuruRE 

In looking. to the future of the local sery- 
ice carriers, it is obvious that for some time 
the main concern of those carriers with 
Government regulation will continue to be 
the level of direct subsidy payments. Sub- 


cial crutch. It is evidence of internal weak- 
ness. The sooner the industry 
the better. Manifestly, this cannot be done 
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tomorrow. But I believe that over a rea- 
sonable period of years the local service car- 
riers can be so strengthened within as to 
become self-supporting, thereby eliminating 
the need for subsidization. 

I am sure that you ali join me in wanting 
to see strong, independent local airline com- 
panies, free of the necessity to depend on 
outside priming. Reliance on continued sub- 
sidy payments over the long run is risky in 
itself. ee eee ee 
the making of such payments. It may be 
assumed that many persons will insist that 
the locals at some time throw away the 
crutch, as did the trunkline operators. Con- 
ceivably it could be jerked away by a Con- 
gress pressed by the need to appropriate 
great sums of money for other purposes. As 
you know, the executive has already touched 
on the subject from a budget standpoint. 

I personally do not believe that drastic 
cuts are imminent or desirable now, but I 
know that the carriers and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are expected to come forward 
with plans which will lead to the end of sub- 
sidy. Probably it will go up before it goes 
down, especially in consideration of an- 
ticipated service expansion and the acquisi- 
tion of costly new flight equipment. An 
increase in subsidy need can easily be ex- 
plained. It can be justified, however, only 
by demonstrating that the increase is the 
temporary means of accomplishing the final 
pbjective, which is subsidy-free, profitmak- 
ing local service operations, characterized 
by safety, speed, adequacy and economy. 

The reconciliation of these many require- 
ments will not be easy of attainment. Nor 
can it be effected in a haphazard way. A pro- 
gram is needed. Neither Congress, nor the 
Executive, nor the public, nor the CAB will 
be long content with the idea of paying out 
public funds in unknown quantities for an 
indeterminate number of services. The posi- 
tion will have to be regularized. It is much 
too loose today. The Board at present is 
unable with certainty to fix payments that 
are required by individual carriers until after 
a lengthy, tedious, ex post facto review of 
carrier operations and claims. Disallow- 
ances and compromises have us all unhappy. 
It is for these reasons that the Board and 
its staff are working so diligently with the 
local carriers to formulate a system of class 
mail pay rates. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is vested by 
statute with the authority and responsibil- 
ity to. ascertain the amount and methods by 
which subsidy is to be paid. It is necessary 
for the Board to justify to Congress its re- 
quest each fiscal year for specific sums of 
money to be used for subsidy purposes. Up 
to now we have exercised this authority on a 
somewhat ad hoc basis. In my opinion, this 
system has not given us the degree of con- 
trol over the matter that we should have, and 
intend to have in the future. 

By control I mean simply that the Board 
should be in a position to know in advance 
what substantially will be the subsidy cost 
to the Government for the operation of each 
segment of a carrier’s route, depending upon 
the type of equipment and number of sched- 
ules operated. The carriers will have the 
benefit of the same information. The class 
rate system as presently conceived should 
provide carrier management with a sounder 
basis for operational planning, and should 
provide the Board with a better understand- 
ing of what service will be provided for how 
much subsidy money during the ensuing 
year. 

Additionally, it is hoped that the advent of 
class rates will markedly diminish debate on 
disallowances of claimed expenses and costs. 

The Board feels that it has given full evi- 
dence of good faith and a sincere desire to 
bolster the progress of the local service car- 
riers. The recent announcement of our de- 
cision on rate of return is an example. 
Others include the elimination of various 
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certificate .restrictions, and what we trust 
are beneficial route awards. We must have 
similar evidence of good faith from the 
industry. 

I ask you to prepare yourselves psycho- 
logically for the class rate system. I ask you 
to help in its development and to use your 
best efforts to make it work when it is in- 
stituted. I am not entirely happy with 
progress in this connection so far. I will 
accuse no one of dragging his heels, but I 
will say this: Subsidy is the local service 
carrier’s Achilles’ heel and if I were you I 
would not risk the consequences of moving 
so slowly as to make a better target of my 
most vulnerable spot. 

The introduction of the class rate system 
may not be an altogether happy change for 
all carriers. However, not all carriers are 
happy with the present arrangement. We 
are going to devise a system which we feel 
is equitable. We are going to put it into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1961. We believe a class 
rate will be an improvement in the public 
interest and in the interest of the local 
service carriers as a whole, We can and will 
make it work. 

The time is fast approaching for the first 
large-scale review of the “use it or lose it” 
policy. No doubt, this will involve service at 
communities you would like to drop and 
others which you would prefer to continue. 
In many cases the communities where you 
want to drop service will themselves want 
it continued. One of the fundamental ques- 
tions here will be whether the service ac- 
tually provided constituted a fair trial to 
develop the passenger (or cargo) potential. 

In these cases do not waste the Board’s 
time in asserting that the burden is on the 
community to show that it did not have 
a fair trial. One burden you carry under 
subsidized regulation is that of showing you 
provided the best possible schedule of serv- 
ice consonant with the other requirements 
of your system. For your own best inter- 
ests do not attempt to shift this burden; 
rather, prepare yourself to carry it candidly. 

It is my belief that the Board must act 
with dispatch in pruning dead limbs from the 
local service tree. This becomes a necessity 
in view of the growing volume of the an- 
nual subsidy bill. But we do not propose 
to eliminate a community if it can be 
shown that the carrier failed to provide 
reasonably adequate service during the 
period under review. Nor will we eliminate 
services only because they are not profit- 
making. Elimination will be based on a 
showing to the effect that the services are 
no longer required by the public convenience 


and necessity. 


The application of the “use it or lose it” 
policy will surely result in the abandon- 
ment of some stations, but it does not follow 
that local service will diminish in the sense 
that fewer points will be served by local 
catriers. As below-minimum traffic points 
are eliminated, promising new points will be 
added to your systems on a trial basis. Many 
points of proven potential to be abandoned 
by the trunkline operators will be picked up 
profitably by the locals. As you know, the 
Board has taken the initiative in putting 
the issue of suspension of the trunks into 
the local service aréa cases. Recently the 
Board has approved suspension of 57 trunk- 
line authorizations. In cases now pending, 
there are at issue 79 other trunkline points 
for suspension or deletion. 

Step by step it is the intention of the 
Board to build up your systems. This will 
take time. Under the Federal Aviation Act, 
a point cannot be permanently deleted from 
a carrier’s certificate without a formal hear- 
ing. But the Board does have a procedure 
available to dispose of cases on the pleadings 
through the means of temporary service 
suspension of the trunks and exemption to 
the local carriers. The Board has not and 
will not hesitate to use this procedure when 
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it makes good sense to follow a policy of 
suspension and replacement. At the same 
time, however, it is essential to develop a 
favorable climate for the local service car- 
riers to insure an eventual reduction of sub- 
sidy. Judicious selection of points and 
routes to be served by the local carriers, and 
relaxation of restrictions on their services 
should go to the accomplishment of the de- 
sired end. Longer stage length operations 
have been made possible by permitting ex- 
tensive nonstop operations between terminals 
where there is no competition, and one-stop 
operations between terminals where there is 
competition after one or two round trips a 
day have been provided to the immediate 
points. Effective use of your skip-stop au- 
thority is a means of improving the eco- 
nomics of your operations. 

The foregoing views on local services and 
subsidy therefor lead me into the vital sub- 
ject of public relations. My impression is 
that your relations with Congress are ex- 
cellent. This is due in large part to the 
very efficient efforts of your genial Executive 
Director, General Adams. Mutual acquaint- 
ances-in Congress speak of him with affec- 
tion and respect. You are to be congratu- 
lated on having made so fortunate a choice 
to conduct the affairs of ALTA. 

The cost-benefit study you had prepared 
for Congress earlier this year was a fine piece 
of work. It was directed at Congress to give 
a@ greater understanding of your operation— 
in effect a report of stewardship on moneys 
appropriated to the industry. But Congress 
is composed of a very small segment of the 
population. In the final analysis it is the 
general public who provides you with the 
crutch to which I referred in the beginning. 
In my judgment you need a broad public 
relations program directed at the general 
public, a program so designed as to advise 
the public of your problems—to gain public 
understanding—to obtain public support by 
showing the public benefits derived from 
local service operations. 

Why do you operate DC-3's when others 
operate jets or turboprop equipment? Why 
do you make so many stops? Why is it that 
you only serve my town at 5 o‘clock in the 
morning? Why don’t you use helicopters? 
Why don’t you fly on Sunday? 

These are examples of many questions to 
which the public would like to have answers. 

The kind of public relations I am talking 
about does not require paying for space in 
the newspapers or for time on radio or tele- 
vision. The industry you represent is big 
business in this country and is a legitimate 
subject for news or magazine articles or sta- 
tion sponsered coverage. 

It will require a lot of work to bring this 
idea to fruition, but if you are willing to 
persevere, there is every reason to believe 
that you can obtain space in magazines such 
as Life or Look. The Saturday Evening Post 
has editors constantly looking for worth- 
while material. The American Weekly comes 
into millions of homes with the newspaper 
each Sunday morning. An article in Reader’s 
Digest could be of immense value to the 
industry. 

Space like this is not for sale. It is avail- 
able to people and enterprises which are 
newsworthy or which have a story of general 
interest to tell. The local service industry 
should easily qualify. 

Your industry got its toehold in the forties. 
It spent most of the fifties suffering from 
malnutrition. The decade beginning with 
1960 should be one of sustained growth. The 
burden, of course, is on you. You must win 
the support and sympathy of the general 
public through national media and through 
contacts in the communities throughout 
the Nation which you collectively serve. 
Your intimate knowledge of local needs 
should make it possible for you to put your 
story over and to enlist support. You must 
convince the people on your routes that your 
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locally concentrated activities will result in 
better air service for them. Explain to them 
the technical why's and wherefore’s of trunk 
suspension and local substitution. Educate 
them in airport and flight equipment prob- 
lems and airline economics to the extent that 
they will willingly back your efforts to re- 
place the trunks. 

It can be shown that you can meet the 
greater part of the air tra: tion needs 
of smaller cities more effectively than low- 
frequency, or off-hour trunk services, that 
you will operate the equipment suitable to 
their needs and their airport facilities, that 
you must be free of trunk competition be- 
tween many points in order to build up your 
financial position. True, some communities 
in losing trunks will have to forgo single- 
plane service or nonstop service to distant 
points, but this transportation does not con- 
stitute the bulk of air travel from smaller 
cities and towns. Given the opportunity to 
enjoy their full support, you can do a better 
job for them. 

This is your first public relations job. You 
must follow up by solidifying your position 
before Congress and the Board. I believe 
you can do this by cooperating with the im- 
plementation of a sound program for the 
control and gradual elimination of subsidy. 

In these endeavors I am sure that you will 
have the wholehearted assistance of the 
Board. I urge you to exert every effort 
toward their accomplishment and your own 
reward. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion fortunately is moving forward 
economically—despite the outcries of 
some who would falsely give the im- 
pression that we are ‘‘on the rocks.” In 
July, for example, the number of em- 
ployed reached an alltime record of 
68,600,000. 

We recognize, of course, that there is 
still a small percentage of unemployed as 
well as some other economic problems 
throughout the country. Those, of 
course, must be dealt with as quickly 
and effectively as possible. 

Reflecting the forward movement in 
our employment—a fundamental factor 
in our overall economy, however—I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
from the Milwaukee Journal printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

_ There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 11, 1960] 
NaTiIon’s Joss Tora, SHoOws RISE In JULY 
WasHINGTON, D.C—Unemployment has 

dropped to 406,000 in July, while the num- 

ber of people holding jobs increased by 

110,000, the Labor Department reported 

Wednesday. 

The number of unemployed dropped from 
4,423,000 to 4,017,000, while the number 
holding jobs increased from 68,579,000 to 
68,689,000, 





EXCEPTIONS CITED 


of Labor James P. Mitchell de- 
scribed the changes as mainly seasonal. 
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He noted as exceptions a better than sea- 
sonable pickup in construction employment 
and continued job cutbacks in the steel in- 


mally 
ment of 5.4 percent compared with 5.5 per- 
cent in June. 
DECLINE EXPLAINED 

Unemployment among teenagers dropped 
sharply—by about 550,000—but employment 
among adults rose by nearly 150,000 as a re- 
sult of cuts in jobs in durable goods indus- 
tries, mainly in autos aud steel. 

Seymour L. Wolfbein, the Labor Depart- 
ment’s top manpower expert, attributed the 
decline in employment in the auto industry 
to model changeovers. 

He said the steel production decline was 
the major weak spot in the economy. 

“But it is not fair to say that this is a 
harbinger of recession,” he said. “We're still 
operating at record alltime highs in total 
employment.” 

The number of unemployed workers cov- 
ered by insurance rose more than 
te 1,700,000, an increase of nearly 150,000. 





Statement To Be Delivered by Senator 
Douglas at the Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention of Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
to be given by me at the silver anniver- 
sary convention of the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America 
meeting this week in Chicago. 

There being no objection, the state- 
mented was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PavuL H. DOUGLAS ON 
THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF 
THE CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
SraTes OF AMERICA 
The Catholic War Veterans of the United 

States of America will hold their 25th an- 

nual convention in Chicago during the week 

beginning August 15. Elaborate prepara- 
tions have been made to make this silver 
anniversary the largest convention ever held 
by this organization. It is anticipated that 





‘the exetnsive program planned will attract 


more than 7,000 members of the Catholic 
War Veterans and its auxiliaries. I assure 
them all a warm welcome from our great, 
hospitable city of Chicago. 

The convention committee has set up an 
agenda calling for a full schedule of com- 
mittee meetings that will study and prepare 
resolutions for action by the entire body. 
Hundreds of resolutions have already been 
received covering many phases of American 
life including “Veterans Affairs,” “Youth 
Welfare,” “Catholic Action,” “Americanism,” 
“Membership,” and many other subjects in 
which an organization of war veterans is 
vitally interested. 

At various times throughout the conven- 
tion, prominent Americans are scheduled to 
address joint sessions of the Catholic War 





aspects, varied and recre- 
ational events have been for the 
convention, Comiskey Park will 


clude a banquet on 
followed by the convention 
The Catholic War Veterans of the United 


protected the traditions that have made- 


America the great country that it is. 

As well as fighing amet a against com- 
munism the Catholic War Veterans have 
been active on other fronts sponsoring such 

programs as “Americanism,” “Catholic Ac- 
tion,” “Leadership,” “Membership,” and 
“Veterans Affairs.” In addition, through its 
publications and other media of communi- 


cation this organization has encouraged ac- 


tive civil defense programs, educational ac- 
tivities, and youth programs as well as the 
establishment of scholarships. 

In the field of veterans’ affairs the Cath- 
olic War Veterans has always exerted its in- 
fluence. Each year the organization has 
sponsored or lent, its support to legislation 
that would be beneficial to veterans, their 
widows, or dependents, Through welfare 
and rehabilitation officers located through- 
out the country it has assisted countless vet- 
erans in obtaining benefits under the laws of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The Catholic 
War Veterans have maintainued a strong and 
active hospital program giving comfort to 
our thousands of hospitalized veterans. 
These and many other programs stand as a 
tribute to the Catholic War Veterans on this, 
its 25th anniversary. 

The Catholic War Veterans have received 
the acclamation of numerous Government 
agencies, business groups and patriotic, vet- 
eran and fraternal organizations. It has the 
approbation of the present Pope, John XXIII, 
and all Popes from the date of the founding 
of the organization. It has been lauded by 
every President of the United States and by 
numerous legislators and other statesmen, 
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Article II, section-1 of its constitution 
best describes the aims and purposes of this 
great organization: 

“This organization of Catholic War Vet- 
erans is established to promote zeal and 
devotion for God, for country, and for home: 

“(a) For God: To promote through ag- 
gressive organized Catholic action a greater 
love, honor, and service to God; an under- 
standing and application of the teachings of 
Christ in our everyday life; recognizing the 
wisdom of the church in all matters of faith 
and morals. 

“(b) For country: Through a more vivid 
understanding of the Constitution of the 
United-States of America and through active 
participation in the promotion of its ideals 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
to develop a more zealous citizenship; to 
encourage morality in government, labor, 
management, economic, social, fraternal, and 
all other phases of American life; to combat 
aggressively the forces which tend to impair 
the efficiency and permanency of our free 
institution. 

“(c) For home: To promote the realiza- 
tion that the family is the basic unit of 
society; to aid in the development of an 
enlightened patriotic American youth; to 
assist all veterans and widows and depend- 
ents of deceased veterans. 

“(d) These objectives are encouraged with- 
out regard to race, creed, or color.” 

As they celebrate this silver jubilee, the 
Catholic War Veterans can look back upon 
a history of accomplishment and to the fu- 
ture with a feeling of confidence. 

I am sure all their many friends join in 
wishing for them the best convention in 
their history and continued success in work- 
ing for their high ideals. ; 





Seaton Is Acclaimed for Conservation 
Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pres- 
ervation, conservation, and best utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources is an abso- 
lute must—if these resources are to be 
ample to serve the generations of the 
future. 

To accomplish such a broad-scope 
task, however, requires great efforts and 
support from individuals, organizations, 
as well as local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments—in their appropriate roles. 

Consequently, the Nation can be par- 
ticularly proud of ‘the role of Secretary 
of the Interior Fred Seaton in provid- 
ing sound, realistic leadership for such a 
constructive, creative program. 

In recognition of his outstanding serv- 
ices, the Secretary was recently cited by 
one of the foremost conservation groups 
in the country for “distinguished and 
courageous service rendered in the con- 
servation and management of the coun- 
try’s natural resources.” : 

Recently, the Conservation News, pub- 
lished by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, contained an article on the cita- 
tion to the Secretary. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEATON Is ACCLAIMED FOR CONSERVATION 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
was cited June 20 by many of the Nation’s 
foremost conservation groups for distin- 
guished and courageous service rendered in 
the conservation and management of the 
country’s natural resources. 

Seaton, principal speaker at the annual 
banquet of the Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners, was given a 
distinguished conservation service award 
in a surprise ceremony by 15 major organi- 
zations representing official agencies, socie- 
ties, and millions of outdoor enthusiasts and 
conservationists. 

A spokesman for the groups said that this 
is the first time they have jointly honored a 
Cabinet member for conservation achieve- 
ment and service. He said they were pleased 
to be able to honor Seaton in the West 
where much of the public lands administered 
by the Interior Department are located. 

Citing Seaton were the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commissioners, 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, Boone and 
Crockett Club, Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, National Audubon Society, National 
Parks Association, National Rifle Association 
of America, National Wildlife Federation, 
Natural Resources Council of America, North 
American Wildlife Foundation, Sierra Club, 
Sport Fishing Institute, American Forestry 
Association, Wilderness Society, and the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Bordering the large scroll presented Seaton 
are scenes depicting conservation issues in 
which he has taken part since becoming 
Interior Secretary in 1956. The presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, pres- 
ident of the Wildlife Management Institute, 
and former chief of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Sezvice. Claude D. Kelley, president of 
the National Wildlife Federation, also par- 
ticipated in the presentation. 

Seaton’s conservation and natural re- 
sources Management accomplishments cited 
on the scroll were actions in which he: 

“Protected Federal wildlife refuges from 
unwise exploitation; maintained the famous 
Tule Lake and Lower Klamath National Wild- 
life Refuges (California and Oregon); ad- 
vocated and actively worked for the estab- 
lishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range (Alas- 
ka); blocked encroachment upon the Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife Refuge (Okla- 
homa); dedicated all duck stamp funds to 
the acquisition of waterfowl lands; and 

“Aggressively pushed toward completion 
the Mission 66 national parks program; acted 
forthrightly to prevent inundation of the 
world famous Rainbow Bridge National Mon- 
ument (Utah); prevented encroachment 
upon the Kennesaw Mountain National Bat- 
tlefield Park (Ga.); established the new Vir- 
gin Islands National Park; and 

“Insisted that the salmon runs of the 
Columbia River and tributaries be perpetuat- 
ed; promoted sirengthening and broadening 
of the Federal Fish and Wildlife Coordination 
Act; directed that recreational needs be 
planned as an integral part of all future 
reclamation projects; took the lead in plans 
to set aside and preserve seashore and lake- 
front areas for public use; supported wilder- 
ness preservation; and 

“Took steps to require unauthorized occu- 
pants of public lands along the Lower Colo- 
rado River to recognize Federal authority to 
control and regulate such occupancy; and 
issued orders to provide public access to un- 
appropriated public domain lands for recrea- 
tional uses.” 






August 16 


Address of Rear Adm. Beverly M. Cole- 
man, Manassas Battlefield, Manassas, 
Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


-OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress made by Rear Adm. Beverly M. 
Coleman at the annual exercise in com-~ 
memoration of the First Battle of Ma- 
nassas, Manassas battlefield, July 16, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF BEVERLY M. COLEMAN AT THE 
ANNUAL EXERCISE IN COMMEMORATION OF 
THE First BATTLE OF MANASSAS, MANASSAS 
BATTLEFIELD, JuLY 16, 1960 

WHY THEY FOUGHT 
I. Introduction 

Madam Chairman, ladies of the UDC, 
honored guests, and fellow visitors to this 
historic site, we have met today in commemo- 
ration of the military engagement here en- 
acted nearly 100 years ago. For these an- 
nual meetings we are indebted to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia chapters of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, of which Mrs. 
Imes, our chairman, is division president, 
and it is these kind ladies and others like 
them who have kept alive over the century an 
interest in the study and commemoration of 
the Civil War that have largely furnished the 
inspiration which will bring about the inter- 
esting happenings awaiting us in the coming 
4 years. 





Il. The centennial 

If there are any who regard such memorial 
exercises as but efforts to keep alive a past 
better forgotten, let me for a moment ad- 
dress myself directly to them. The U.S. Con- 
gress has seen fit to create a National Civil 
War Centennial Commission. Such action 
was warmly approved by the President, and 
the Commission has as its chairman Maj. 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant ITI, and as vice chair- 
man, former Gov. WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Vir- 
ginia. 

The stated objective of this National Com- 
mission is that: 

“This study must be based on a broad 
knowledge of the underlying facts. From the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness with which an 
unprepared people met the challenge of the 
first truly modern war, much can be learned. 
It goes without saying that where fables and 
legends have obscured the real truth, the 
truth must be made clear. We are not pre- 
paring to commemorate a romantic myth; 
we are making ready to look closer at a chap- 
ter of our own history, and the chapter must 
be accurate.” 

Our wisdom will be extended if we ap- 
proach our studies in the activities of the 
coming centennial with clear, unbiased, and 
objective minds, giving credit where it is due, 
acknowledging brave and patriotic deeds of 
all who performed them, understanding 
fairly the motives of the actors in the great 
conflict, and in the spirit of the Civil War, 
characterized by an unknown author as ‘the 
last war between gentlemen.” 


Ill, First Manassas—Baptism of fire 


The tactical operations of this First Battle 
of Manassas are too well know to need dis- 
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cussion here. But one aspect of the en- 
counter merits notice. Most of those who 
later served as commanders of high rank in 
the eastern armies of both sides were active 
participants in this engagement. In the 
South, as of course in the North, many of the 
early leaders of units large and small had 
served as officers in the regular army of the 
United States. And a number were veterans 
of the battles and campaigns of the Mexican 
War. But first Manassas furnished the ini- 
tial experience in Civil War combat for many 
in all ranks who thereafter continued to 
serve their respective sides. 

In the northern Army were McDowell in 
full command; Burnside, who in 1862 led the 
Army of the Potomac at Fredericksburg; 
Sherman, whose Armies of the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland, and the Ohio marched through 
Georgia in 1864; and David Hunter, who 
ravaged the Shenandoah Valley in 1864. 
Also participating were Howard, Franklin, 
Porter, Tyler, and Heintzelman, all of whom 
later became distinguished commanders of 
high rank, and the able Artillerists Griffin 
and Ricketts, whose batteries performed so 
magnificently in taking their close-in posi- 
tion on Henry Hill in the very teeth of Jack- 
son’s brigade. 

With the southern forces were General 
Beauregard and Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, the 
latter senior by a few days but permitting 
the former to carry out plans he had already 
formulated for the engagement. In lower 
echelons of rank were Longstreet and Jack- 
son, who became General Lee’s corps com- 
manders when the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was formed later. Others were Ewell 
and A. P. Hill, both promoted to corps com- 
mand under General Lee in the reorganiza- 
tion which followed the death of Jackson in 
1863. Jeb Stuart led the Ist Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment. Also taking part were Jubal 
Early, Kirby-Smith, Wade Hampton and his 
legion, Bee, Bartow, and Nathan G. Evans, 
the last named assigned the duty of holding 
the Stone Bridge over Bull Run at the left 
end of the Confederate line. . 

Evans’ small force of half a brigade was 
the first to come under fire in the morning 
when Tyler approached the bridge with a bri- 
gade of Federal regulars. Shortly thereafter 
Evans received word the Union main body 
was executing a flanking movement and 
crossing the run at Sudley Ford on his left. 
Leaving four companies to hold off or delay 
Tyler, he quickly moved the remainder of 
his command to Mathews Hill where he en- 
gaged and drove back Burnsides’ brigade 
forming the Union advance. Evans’ delaying 
actions gave time for Bee and Bartow to 
come to his assistance and they together 
slowed the enemy column long enough for 
Jackson to take the main holding position 
of the day. This early decision of Evans has 
been termed “the quickest and coolest bit of 
military thinking done in this battle.” 

And a private in the ranks of the ist Vir- 
ginia Cavairy who subsequently rendered 
substantial service to his beloved com- 
mander, Jeb Stuart, wrote years later: 

“When the bugle sounded on the morning 
of the 21st, in counting off, I was No. 1 in the 
first set of fours and rode at the head of the 
squadron that day. Nothing afterwards oc- 
curred in my military career that gives me 
more satisfaction to remember.” 

His name was John 8. Mosby. 


IV. Why they fought 


It is not difficult to understand the point 
of view of the young men of the North who 
took up arms. Since early childhood they 
had been taught to love and be ready to de- 
fend their country. The immortal words of 
Nathan Hale in the Revolutionary War, “I 
only regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country,” and the inspiring toast of 
Stephen Decatur, “Our country * * * may 
she always be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong,” were well known to them. 
And they, like the young men of the South, 


ing fanatics, and rabble-housing newspaper 
editors, too many of whom were quite willing 
to expose others to the hazards of warfare 
but were reluctant so to subject themselves. 
And so these young men marched off to fight 
for a cause in which they believed, and they 
acquitted themselves with honor and distinc- 
tion. 

Many persons who have never stopped to 
consider the influences which motivated 
those who fought for the Confederacy are 
quite willing to acknowledge their clearly 
demonstrated soldierly qualities, but regard 
them as misguided individuals who fought 
for reasons which they did not comprehend 
or in which they did not believe. But 4 
limited understanding of human nature and 
an elementary knowledge of the historical 
happenings of the years immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war should enable 
one readily to discern the truth on this 
point. 

Toward whom does man entertain the 
strongest feelings of affection and obliga- 
tion? Toward those to whom he is most 
closely bound by ties of blood and kinship. 
Next in order come his friends and neighbors, 
It is those whom he regards as his “people.” 
One sees this clearly in General Lee’s resig- 
nation of his commission in the Federal 
Army with the words, “Save in defense of 
my native State, I never desire again to 
draw my sword.” Perhaps the fundamental 
difference lay in the fact that in the more 
thickly. settled northern areas this feeling 
of “neighborliness” extended beyond State 
boundaries and drew emphasis to the mean- 
ing of the term “country,” while in the more 
sparsely settled South the term “one’s peo- 
ple” related more to the fellow citizens of 
one’s State. Thus, with equal belief in the 
justice of his cause, one fought for his 
“country” and the other for his “State.” 

But there were two things that particularly 
aroused the ire of the people of the South: 
The overbearing attitude of many too-zeal- 
ous crusaders and the falsely pious air of a 
number of the hypocrites in the north. 

Harsh criticism by missionary spirits who 
do not or will not understand one’s prob- 
lem, and who are not themselves faced with 
the same problem, is strongly resented by any 
normal human being. On January 27, 1843, 
the Anti-Slavery Society in the north 
adopted a resolution declaring that “The 
compact which exists between the North and 
the South is a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell.” In February 1859, the 
New York State Anti-Slavery Convention 
met in Albany with addresses by Wendell 
Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison in sup- 
port of a doctrine of the independence of 
States and an advocacy of disunion. 

In October 1859, the fanatical John Brown 
undertook at Harpers Ferry to bring about an 
uprising of the slaves which, had it been 
successful, would have resulted in the 
murder of untold numbers of southern peo- 
ple. In the North, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Henry David Thoreau, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson outdid themselves in eulogizing 
John Brown, Emerson going so far as to term 
Brown “the new saint awaiting his martyr- 
dom, and who, if he shall suffer, will make 
the gallows glorious like the cross.” 

And then there was the hypocricy of many 
New Englanders who were so deeply dis- 
turbed about colored slavery in the South 
but evidenced little concern over white 
slavery in their own States, where children 
of tender years toiled in the textile mills 
from early morning until night under condi- 
tions highly injurious to health and with 
slight interest of their masters in their wel- 
fare. An Englishwoman in 1829 addressed 
an American audience in terms of reproach: 
“In your manufacturing districts you have 
children worked for 12 hoursaday and * * * 
you will soon have them as in England, 
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humanness of many of these mill owners, 
and it ill behooved those intellectuals of the 


hoped, in time, to be able to overcome their 
hotheads at home and to moderate and 
ultimately eliminate this practice in a 


applying the torch and the sword. 

The well-intentioned of both sides suffered 
from the acts of the fire-eaters in their 
midst, described by a northern officer and 
writer as: 

“The shrill, rabid, tongue-lashing, notor- 
iety-craving, and woe-breeding demagogues, 
whether born in the Northland or the South- 
land, who, by their rancorous, malignan 
speech, kindled the fires of our war. Read 
what appeared almost daily in the Southern 
press, consult the files of Congress, and mark 
the provoking, snar 


Federal Armies to with his State, writing 
his sister: “The ole South is in a state 
of revolution, into which Virginia, after a 
long struggle, has been drawn, and though 
I no necessity for this state of 
things, and would have forborne and pleaded 
to the end for redress of grievances, real or 
supposed, yet in my own person I had to 
meet the question, whether I should take 
part against my native State.” He was 
joined by many brother officers who enter- 
tained similar views. And countless num- 
bers of her civilian sons who had opposed 
secession quickly enlisted as privates in the 
ranks of her forces, among them John 8. 
Mosby, who wrote, “Virginia went out of the 
Union by force of arms and I went with 
her.” These, with thousands of others, were 
impelled by the feeling that, regardless of 
personal views on any other points, they 
must stand by their people. And this they 
did for 4 long and hard years. 

Those soldiers of the North and the South 
who fought because of a patriotic feeling of 
duty and obligation to their country, their 
State, or their people were the better men 
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English philosopher, John 


And our Nation as it exists today can sur- 
vive only so long as the people of each suc- 
ceeding generation subscribe to that same 
point cf view. 

V. Conclusion 


May we enter upon the coming observance 
of the centennial with a sincere desire to 
learn the lessons to be derived therefrom 
and in the spirit displayed at Appomattox 
by General Grant in his generous terms of 
surrender and prompt provision of rations to 
the Confederate troops, by the Union bands 
which there played “Auld Lang Syne,” and 
by General Chamberlain commanding the V 
Corps to receive the arms and colors 
of Lee’s men, who, as General Gordon, at the 
head of the Confederate column, approached 
with downcast eyes and the feeling that the 
lines of soldiers in blue, standing at “order 
arms,” were gloating over the spectacle, di- 
rected the sounding of a bugle call which 
brought the whole Federal line from right to 
left to “carry arms,” the marching salute. 
General Chamberlain described that which 
followed: 

“Gordon catches the sound of shifting 
arms, looks up and, taking the meaning, 
wheels superbly, making with himself and 
his horse one uplifted figure, with profound 
salutation as he drops the point of his 
eword to the boot-toe; then, facing to his 
own command, gives word for his successive 
brigades to pass us with the same position of 
the manual—honor answering honor.” 

I would like to leave you with this last 
request. In your study of the Civil War—its 
origin, causes, and the events leading up to 
it, its actual conduct during the 4 years of 
the struggle, and the trying times of re- 
adjustment which followed—see if you, too, 
do not reach the conelusion that those who 
were the quickest to forgive, the most will- 
ing to give credit where credit was due, and 
the most ready to establish a firm and last- 
ing peace, were the ones who had subjected 
themselves to the rigors and dangers of the 
field of battle. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
' EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNcGrEssIonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copvz or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TrtLe 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SEcTIOn 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGREssIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 


- Public Printer will arrange the contents of 


the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7!,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rercorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rrecorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecozp, 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections-—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNnGressionaL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGressionaL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNncGREssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Rear Adm. Elton W. Grenfell, 
U.S. Navy, to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Rear Adm. Elton W, 
Grenfell, U.S. Navy, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations, at the 47th Annual 
National Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on May 26, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

ApprEss BY REAR ADM. ELTON W. GRENFELL, 
U.S. Navy, AsSsIsTaNT CHIEF oF Naval Op- 
ERATIONS (LOGISTICS), AT THE 47TH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
Rivers AND Harsors CONGRESS, MAYFLOWER 
Horen, May 26, 1960 
President Buckman, members of the Na- 

tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, I am 
honored and happy to be here today to 
address this distinguished group on the oc- 
casion of your 47th annual national conven- 
tion. I am fully aware of the serious items 
concerning our rivers and harbors that you 
have been, and will be, discussing during 
the next few days. I have looked over your 
agenda and realize only too well the serious- 
ness of the situations affecting the rivers and 
harbors in this country. It is consoling to 
the laymen to know that we do have a ca- 
pable group of men and women who appreci- 
ate the value of our rivers and harbors and 
who do take action to keep them as a valu- 
able asset to our country’s welfare. 

Rivers and harbors in this United States 
of ours have in the past been of great value 
to the military forces of this country. In- 
deed our rivers have been of great military 
importance in shaping the development of 
our United States. The Navy’s participation 
in the days of the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars in battles fought on many of our rivers 
and in our harbors was of great significance. 
We in the Navy appreciate the importance 
of maintaining coastal harbors and inland 
waterways in a high state of efficiency at all 
times. 

Indeed I feel that a new and vastly im- 
portant status should be now considered for 
the inland waterway systems of our country. 
Therefore, I would like to leave this message 
with you for your consideration and future 
planning. If it were the misfortune of this 
world to become involved in a terrible allout 
nuclear holocaust which would inflict terrific 
damage to the major cities and air and sur- 
face transportation systems of our country, 
our inland waterways would become a most 
important factor in recovery. . Certainly 
some, probably the most important, of our 
major coastal harbors would be of little use 
for many months if not years. Therefore, 
it would be necessary to utilize many of the 
smaller towns on our rivers, as well as on 
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our coasts for the purpose of beginning re- 


In addition to the powerful Polaris missile, 


habilitation and‘ recovery, towns that had | 


little military value and that had escaped 
damage. 

We also must not forget that there will 
be a large number of friendly ships in the 
oceans that will survive when the nuclear 
exchange takes place. For example, it is 
estimated that at any given moment there 
are over 4,000 ships at sea in the North 
Atlantic Ocean alone. Most of this shipping 
will probably be untouched and will be 
available to us for recovery and rehabilita- 
tion purposes provided we can use some of 
our small coastal ports and inland waterways 
in uncontaminated areas to start rehabill- 
tation. 

A similar philosophy applies to our Navy 
and why we should continue to keep a mod- 
ern and powerful one in the future. Here 
again, over half of our Navy’s ships are at 
sea at all times and they too would survive 
in large numbers to continue to control the 
sealanes, making recovery and rehabilitation 
@ possibility. 

Now a few words about this fine Navy of 
ours. First, briefly what are its missions 
today? Its primary mission is to maintain 
control of the sealanes and the air above. 
It is also responsible for the projection of 
offensive power from the sea to the land of 
any potential enemy and likewise to prevent 
such a projection of power and from the sea 
to our own lands and territories. 

The greatest age of seapower lies not in 
the past, but just ahead, as modern tech- 
nologies bring to full fruition man’s age-old 
struggle to conquer and utilize the vast, all- 
encompassing ocean spaces of the earth, 
The movement to sea of a larger percentage 
of the world’s total offensive strength is 
inevitable. 

Why do I say this is so? Well these are 
the answers; first, it stands to reason that 
one of the best deterrents against a potential 
nuclear threat is that of the mobile deter- 
rent in the vast expanses of our ocean areas. 
But this is not all. Coupled with that mo- 
bile deterrent capability, your new Navy, just 
as in the past, will continue to have a@ ver- 
satility and a capability, such that any mili- 
tary threat, hot, cold, or limited war, can be 
coped with expeditiously and efficiently. 

For example, our new attack-type carrier 
striking forces move with great speed over 
the surface of the oceans. They have a pow- 
erful nuclear striking capability and a strong 
conventional weapons capability as well. 

The important thing to remember is the 
mobility of these seagoing bases, their ability 
to be here today and gone tomorrow, or 
better said, here at this moment and 35 
miles away in another hour—a most difficult 
target to cope with for any type of weapon. 

The Polaris submarine system is well 
known to all of you. Many military theorists 
consider that this system may soon be among 
the foremost of our nuclear retaliatory sys- 
tems; this because it will be almost im- 
possible to locate the launching position of 
the Polaris submarine, 

It is also well to remember that this will 
be more than an other deterrent system. 
The Polaris submarine, like other ships of our 
Navy, will have the versatility to perform 
many Naval combat missions. It is not just 
@ submarine that can be used only in the 
event of a nuclear war. It will be a highly, 
mobile, seagoing base with a powerful offen- 
sive punch. 


tasks, without detracting from its nuclear 
offensive capability. Missions such as ASW 
activity observation of shipping traffic in 
and out of enemy ports, etc., can be per- 
formed with a security necessary for the suc- 
cess of the mission. 

I mentioned a moment ago the fact that 
it will be almost impossible to locate the 
launching position of the Polaris submarine 

I would like to enlarge on that 
statement a little bit. If you will but take 
a map of the world and look at the terrific 


from the Eurasian Continent seaward, it will 
give you some idea of the vast ocean area in 
which our submarines may operate. You 
will note I said our submarines, nct just the 
Polaris submarines. 

All of these nuclear submarines can oper- 
ate unseen in the depths of this ocean area 
for periods up to 60 days. Finding any of 
these submarines is most difficult and then 
classifying the submarines as to identity is 
an even more difficult, if not 
problem. Indeed it makes the task of find- 


“ing the proverbial needle in the haystack 


look like a simple one.. Our Navy has spent 
billions of dollars since the end of the war 
improving our antisubmarine warfare effort. 
We have made progress, it is true, but we still 
have a long way to go solving this one. 

The mere fact that we have introduced 
virtually an invulnerable system as the new 
nuclear powered attack submarines and the 
Polaris submarines has caused any potential - 
aggressor considerable consternation and will 
further cause him the expenditure of large 
sums of money to build up antisubmarine 
forces to cope with the situation. 

In discussing the Navy’s place in an atomic 
age, I am speaking of the Navy’s place today, 
tomorrow, and for many years to come. We 
are living in an atomic age now,- with all the 
potentialities of peaceful applications of 
atomic power, as well as military applications 
in war. Whatever may unfold in the years 
ahead, the atomic age will be characterized 
by a continuing struggle between the forces 
of freedom and the concepts of communism, 

Our country is now in the greatest com- 
petition in our history, and the very survival 
of our way of life is going to depend in large 
measure upon the extent to which we, all of 
us, industrialists, businessmen, educators, 
clergymen, statesmen, labor leaders, and 
military men, recognize this competition and 
tts very long term potentialities. The ob- 
jective of the United States in this struggle 
is to preserve the American way of life for 
our own people, and to help maintain a world 
climate within which freedom for other 
peoples of the world may flourish, and in 
which independent nations may develop and 


prosper. 

Within these broad national objectives, the 
Armed Forces have four primary responsibil-- 
ities. First, they must act as visible instru- 
ments in support of American foreign policy. 
Second, they must help to deter armed ag- 
gression short of a general nuclear exchange. 
If this fails, they must quickly gain control 
and win. I say help to deter, because this is 
not solely a military problem. It is also a 
problem of national will to use our economic, 
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political, and military power, wisely and posi- 
tively in the defense of freedom wherever it 
may be threatened. It also requires the will 
and determination of ether free peoples to 
stay free. The third requirement of the 
Armed Forces is to deter all-out nuclear war. 
Last, the Armed Forces mrust be able to win 
any type of war into which we are forced. 

Let’s look at these three broad military re- 
sponsibilities and see where the U.S. Navy 
fits. American foreign relations are a day- 
to-day, every-day-of-the-year operation in- 
volving trade, cultural exchanges, political 
problems, questions of econemics, education, 
world health programs, defense problems, 
and the whole range of human affairs. 

U.S. naval forces play a vital role in these 
day-to-day relationships throughout the 
world because American warships represent 
the United States in many foreign ports day 
in and day out throughout the year. 

When we speak of the deployment of the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
7th Fleet. in the West&rn Pacific, we are 
speaking of dynamic ferves in constant mo- 
tion, forces which are constantly on the 
move, constantly calling at various ports 
throughout the area of their responsibility, 
visiting the ports of many different coun- 
tries, and helping to create better under- 
standing between Americans and the peoples 
of other nations. This is a day-to-day 
routine. It is in this year-round operation 
that naval forces are useful instruments in 
support of American foreign policy. 

The very ease and facility with which 
American can be moved, make 
them most flexible in protecting Americans 
and U.S. interests abroad, and in handling 
any other assignment they may be called 
upon to perform. Individual ship assign- 
ments, or reassignments, or rescheduling of* 
of operations can be effected to suit the 
needs of the international situation without 
wholesale relocation of fixed facilities and 
installations. 

Our ships perform goodwill functions 
which help to cement good relations be- 
tween our country and others. U.S. naval 
ships effectively support the President's 
people-to-people program in foreign ports 
throughout the world. For example, last 
year ships of our Navy visited 285 ports in 
85 different countries. 

Our ships carry the spirit of American 
friendship in missions of mercy in countries 
beset by natural disasters, such as the Ceylon 
floods last winter, typhoon relief in Japan, 
earthquakes in Africa, and rescue missions 
et sea in both air and sea disasters. The 
Navy takes these in stride because our ships 
are constantly on the move. They are im- 
mediately responsive to orders to go wher- 
ever they are needed, for whatever purpose. 
The primary purpose of naval forces is to 
fight, but they are effective and useful in 
furthering American interests abroad in 
positive, peaceful ways too. The mere pres- 
ence of powerful naval forces in an area is 
often enough to maintain tranquility. 

Naval power is silent power, restrained 
and controlled. It is friendly but strong, 
pleasant but firm. It is a reminder to our 
friends that we are near at hand, and ready 
to help them against aggression. It is a 
warning to would-be aggressors, quiet but 
effective. 

Readiness for action of any kind, of course, 
is not new to the Navy. This has been the 
day-to-day peacetime role of seapower for 
many decades in the history of our country. 
These capabilities, improved by technologi- 
cal progress, perfected by concentrated 
training, and refined by many years in the 
development of tactical dectrine and stra- 
tegic concept, are more important to our 
country today than ever before. They are 
more t because the range of 
threats is than ever before. The 
variety of situations is infinitely more com- 
plex. Our forces have to be more flexible 
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than ever, more readily responsibe to sud- 
den emergencies, and more versatile in deal- 
ing with a wider range of possible situations. 

This is why the Navy places such emphasis 
upon mobility, and multipurpose capabili- 
ties, and weapons system flexibility. In the 
event of aggression, naval forces can per- 
form many kinds of tactical missions, con- 
duct counteroffensive operations, defensive 
operations, support operations, and diver- 
sionary operations. They can achieve stra- 
tegic objectives, too, not only by the stra- 
tegic deployment of fleet units in various 
parts of the world, but also in their con- 
tribution to our general nuclear war deter- 
rent as well. - 

However, I would like to emphasize that 
while the Navy has an important place in an 
atomic age, we are just part of an Armed 
Forces team. The Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the fighting marines, all have a 
vital job to do in defense of.our country. 

The Army today is a hard-hitting, stream- 
lined service. The Air Force is forward-look- 
ing and powerful. The Marines are always 
lean, tough, and combat ready. We in the 
Navy are proud to be a member of that 
team. All the services have an important 
place in an atomic age. 


In closing, ladies and gentlemen, I would 
like to leave with you today some important 
thoughts that I hope you will retain and 
pass on to your friends and relatives. The 
requirement for a powerful Navy in this day 
of fear and uncertainty is a proven fact. 
There is no doubt that our strong Navy has 
maintained a sufficient balance of power. to 
help prevent or curtail serious wars during 
the past 15 years. The continued need for a 
strong Navy in the future is likewise most 
evident. This new Navy of the future, like 
ours of today, will continue to be one which 
can cope with any type of situation, be it all- 
out war or that condition of stress and un- 
certainty that we have been facing during the 
past 10 or 15 years. Your Navy today is a 
strong, efficient military machine. We all 
must see to it that it is kept that way. 





Address of Representative Robert W. 
Hemphill, Rock Hill, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the remarks of the Honorable 
Rosert W. HEMPHILL, Member of the 
House of Representatives from the Fifth 
District of South Carolina, delivered on 
July 25 at Rock Hill, 8.c. 

Representative Hempuiit paid tribute 
to the late C. Harris Williams of Rock 
Hill, S.C. Mr. Williams was one of the 
great humanitarians of our day and it 
was through his kindness of heart and 
sincere personality that made all the 
people of South Carolina have so much 
love and respect for him, 

The people of South Carolina feel it 
appropriate to erect a memorial to Mr. 
Williams at McDow Park, which is in the 
city of Rock Hill. I feel it very fitting 
that Representative HemMpnHILyi’s address 
to those gathered at this event be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Gtoriovus Ir Is To Live 


(Address by Representative Rosert W. Hemp- 
HL on the occasion of the dinner of the 
C. Harris Williams Memorial Fund at Jos- 
lin Park, Rock Hill, 8.C., July 25, 1960) 


Mr. Chairman, my good friend Billy Hayes, 
honored members of the C. Harris Williams 
Memorial Fund Steéring Committee, honored 
senator and members of the York County 
legislative delegation, distinguished guests of 
near and far, and fellow friends of the late 
and beloved we gather to honor this evening. 

I have been honored many times by invi- 
tations to speak to groups or assemblies, each 
time in humble refiection of my inadequacies, 
gratitude at the opportunity of discussion 
and fellowship, but no occasion has aroused 
by reflection on good deeds, or good works, 
as this occasion. Each of us, I am sure, has 
rejoiced in many friendships, experienced the 
warmth of treasured companionship, leaned 
on the sympathy of great understanding, and 
eagerly sought the compassion and under- 
standing of a fellow traveler on the high road 
of today’s civilization—and all of us have had 
the good fortune of knowing and loving as a 
good friend, our late and great friend, Harris 
Williams. ‘Tonight and always we delight to 
do honor to his memory and perpetuate his 
good deeds. 

When we think of the way of life he ex- 
pressed, we are reminded of the poem: 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; in feelings, not in figures on 
a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. 
most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best”—Bailey. 


To all of us who love nature there are days 
so glorious and exhilarating that life is a 
certain conquest, nights so filled with radi- 
ance that we are sure of our destiny, re- 
solved to our duty of usefulness. Such was 
every day and night to Harris. His life was a 
mission—of joy, of help, of happiness,: of 
fun, of faith, of usefulness. Never seeking 
the acclaim of high office, too big to be 
charmed by the little pleasures of personal 
acclaim, he went his way doing good, spread- 
ing sunshine, showing by example how 
glorious it was and is to live, to inspire, to 
help a fellow man. 

His loyalty was legion. His loved ones, his 
home, his church, his country, his com- 
munity, his business, his friends, all enjoyed 
the fierce loyalty of his devotion. One could 
but mention his family, and his face would 
glow with pride and love. No friend ever 
dropped in but “Won’t you drop by the 
house?” automatically signaled his love and 
family pride. 

He became a legend long before his time. 
One of the stories about him tells of his in- 
strumentality in getting robes for his church. 
They teased him about a request that “C. 
Harris Williams Gulf Service” be lettered on 
the back. His spontaneous grin at the joke 
was quickly followed by his invitation to 
“come down to Neely’s Creek next Sunday 
and join us.” He loved his church and he 
served its purposes—how many were his char- 
ities will never be known—the good he did 
was exemplary of a Christian life. 

He served his country in time of war and 
in time of peace. 


“The man who loves his home best, 
And loves it most unselfishly, 
Loves his country best.” 


He 


—Holland. 


Such was only part of his service. I per- 
sonally remember his unstinting service as a 
member of the York County grand jury, un- 
stinting, unselfish, interested, untiring. He 
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never shirked a duty, gloried in every task for 


public good. He accepted every appointment — 


to commissioner and to boards carrying duty 
without renumeration, work with little 
chance of appreciation or praise. In his 
home county are statues or progress bearing 
the indelible imprint of his character and 
devotion. 

He loved politics. He knew the increasing 
role of politics in the life of the Nation. He 
could have run for any office with assurance 
of voluminous support, confident of election. 
His. ability was well known, his concern for 
his fellow man an every day effort, and his 
love for people was salutory. Instead, he 
participated with tremendous vigor, finest 
sportsmanship, and greatest loyalty. Happy 
and fortunate was the candidate who had his 
friendship. To him politics was fun, though 
@ necessity. He believed in— 


“The freeman casting, with unpurchased 
hand, 

The vote that shakes the turrets of the 
land.” 


—Holmes, 


Yes; he bet on politics. If he won, he 
never chided the loser; but if he lost, his 
was the loudest, the best sportsmanship, 
publicly acclaiming his mistake, laughing 
his way into the hearts of his opposition. 
He was known, loved, respected—never hated. 
Judge and juryman, legislator, senator, 
sheriff, clerk, and constable all sought his 
advice, basked in the sunshine of his friend- 
ship. Would that more men took such in- 
terest in politics—every election would pre- 
sent a challenge, every political aspirant a 
seeker of high purpose as a requisite of high 
office. 


As we move from horizon to horizon in the 
life of this good man we reflect on a few of 
the intimate personal expressions of his 
belief: 

A community that could always count on 
Harris to be in the forefront. 

Almost every parade in a nearby town 
Knew “Mister Rock Hill” was there. 

“No Federal court ever met in Rock Hill but 
the admiration of court officials brought this 
smiling citizen to the courtroom. 

No visiting judge ever had a complete term 
in York unless he met Harris. 

No horse show could hope for success with- 
out him. 

He never asked -for himself—always for 
others. 

I know of many men who received the 
mercy of the court because of his insistence, 

I know of men inspired of great service 
in public office because of his sustaining 
friendship. 

I know of young men now training ‘in the 
military academies because he sponsored 
them. , 

Like others, I cannot know the full meas- 
ure of his charity; he used his talents to 
bless his fellow men; but I hope to echo 
here the silent praise of people everywhere, 
people who have been helped or guided, a 
chorus of gratitude for good works. 

And so in fetting tribute we gather here 
tonight determined to perpetuate his memory 
in the lives of young people tomorrow and 
in the future. 

And as the young of succeeding genera- 
tions find happiness and seek guidance for 
usefulness under optimist guidance, I hope 
the story of Harris Williams will be told and 
retold. And those who knew and loved him 
as a friend will remember: 


A friend, in work, in play, in sorrow; 
The same yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 


And others, blessed by his charity, heart- 
ened by his smile, made happy by his asso- 
ciation, or just a silent admirer, will recall 
his way of living a glorious life. 
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If you can give the unforgiving minute 
Sixty seconds’ worth of distant run, 

Yours is the world and all that’s in it, 
And, what’s more, you'll be a man, my eon, 


Thank you. 





West Virginia Newspaper Editor Ralph E. 
Fisher Writes Compelling Editorial on 
Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
those Americans who live and work in 
the large metropolitan areas and who 
rely for information upon metropolitan 
newspapers are inclined to forget the 
vital role of the small weekly newspaper 
in keeping alive the currents of opinion 
in our towns and villages. 

Such a publication is the Moorefield 
Examiner in Hardy County, W. Va., an 
oracle which has served well the com- 
munities in the hills and valleys of the 
South Branch area of our State, Its 
editor, Ralph E. Fisher, last year re- 
ceived the award for the best editorial 
in the West Virginia weeklies. Mr. 
Fisher has also served as president of the 
West Virginia Press Association. 

I have received a recent editorial from 
the Examiner of the caliber which won 
Mr. Fisher his previous award. It is the 
sort of courageous appeal which calls 
upon each of us to measure up to his full 
responsibilities and—rare among news- 
papers—even calls for higher taxes if 
need be to fulfill our national responsi- 
bility. 

I commend this excellent commentary 
to the attention of my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Moorefield (W. Va.) Examiner, 
Aug. 10, 1960] 


CANCEL Your INSURANCE 


This will kill you. 

All things are related to each other and 
everything is in a continuous flux. Change 
occurs because there are opposites opposing 
each other. But in the course of things it 
turns out that the opposites are not really 
opposed, but are really united. This is called 
“the unity of opposites.” This actually 
means whenever we see struggle there is 
hidden in it the meaning of unity on a 
higher level. Or another way of expressing 
it is that struggle is a necessary form of 
progress and all existing things carry within 
themselves the seed of something opposing 
them. This philosophy further maintains 
that such changes occur in a sudden leap 
after the tension between opposites has been 
growing for a while and that in this leap 
something new is born, a new quality of 
essence. * 

Does the above paragraph make sense to 
you? It had better for we were perfectly 
serious when we said that it would kill you. 





tory is a movement of matter rather than 
ideas and “matter” is the process of economic 
production. The Communists further 

tain that matter moves and that its move-< 
ment is dialectic. It gets more confusing 


when they say that each condition already 
contains in itself the forces which oppose it 
but from this opposition flows change and 


and happy, living on the highest standard 
the world has ever known. We are perfect 
targets for the Communist propaganda in the 
rest of the world. Even a dullard must be 
aware that they have established a beach- 
head in the West since they have taken over 
Cuba, Russian and Chinese “technicians” 


the United States. And they have a 
fertile field to work in. 

The Communists constantly use thermo- 
nuclear blackmail against us, openly boast- 
ing that they have 300 rockets zeroed in on 
U.S. targets. Man, unfortunately, has 
actually achieved the means of destroying 
this world. We don’t think the Russians 
will precipitate a thermonuclear war any: 
more than we will, for certainly if we ever 
are hit the retaliation will be automatic and 












First of all, we suggest that we start with 
our children, teach them about our heritage, 
our history, and our ideals. Teach them 
about our Founding Fathers and our Na- 
tion’s real heroes. It has become unfashion- 
able in our country to be patriotic. And if 
we ever needed patriotism it is now. We can 
start taking our civil defense program se- 
riously. We actually need bomb shelters, 
we need food and water for survival in those 
shelters, and we need to know what to do if 
a thermonuclear attack occurs. Russia has 
@ well integrated civil defense program and 
those people are well disciplined and trained. 
Certainly if they believe we will attack them 
we are only being foolish not to expect they 
will attack us. Another thing we can do is 
support the “Voice of America” program 
which is beamed into the satellite countries 
and into Russia. The Soviets are spending 
10 times as much to jam that program as 
we are to send it. We can give more eco- 
nomic aid to countries to compete with the 
Russians. We hold no truck with this busi- 
ness of cutting down foreign aid. It is the 
best of insurance and is one field in which 
Wwe can outdo the Russians with ease. It is 
not a giveaway for 90 percent of 
the money is spent right here in our own 
country with American manufacturers, 
American farmers, and American labor. We 
can spend more for defense. We can assure 
our Congressmen and our Senators that we 
are prepared to assume more taxes to protect 
ourselves and that this is no time to be 
niggard when our very existence is threat- 
ened. As we stated before, in our democ- 
racy we never act, we only react, and our 
Congressmen and Senators will only act when 
the people want it. It is our job to assure 
them we do want more def-nse appropria- 
tions and more foreign aid. Another thing 
we can do is to read and study the methods 
of the Soviets and to be able to detect their 
propaganda and to refute it. We have placed 
an excellent book in our library, “Protracted 
Conflict,” by Dr. Robert Strausz-Houpe and 
Associates, which we consider one of the best 
written on the subject. We earnestly urge 
you to read it. Another project we must 
continue is to keep West Berlin free and to 
keep Formosa free. Those two showcases of 
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democracy are perfect examples of life in a 
free world and are there for the East Ger- 
mans to see and for the Chinese Communists 
to see. Japan is another showcase for all 
the Orient to see and we must keep that 
country out of the Communist orbit at all 
costs. 

And above all, we can wake up our neigh- 
bors, relatives, and friends. We ask you to 
join with us in this fight for not oniy our 
way of life but our very existence. 





The Federal Bureau of Investigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, due 
to the extreme sensitivity of some of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
about anything which is said on this 
side of the aisle that smacks of a politi- 
cal character, I would normally follow 
the practice which many of us have done 
of sending down some matters for the 
Appendix, and not making too much of 
a point of presenting them here; but in 
the light of the objections that have 
been made, I ask unanimous permission 
to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an excellent article by the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. President, this month’s issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal 
contains an excellent article by the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, J. Edgar Hoover, describing the 
important function of the FBI in our 
Government. Mr. Hoover emphasizes 
the care with which the FBI selects men 
as special agents who will be dedicated 
to upholding the dignity of the law, who 
will have allegiance to ideals of just and 
fair play and who will do their jobs 
honestly, fearlessly, and zealously. 

J. Edgar Hoover has been Director of 
the FBI for more than 30 years. In that 
period the FBI has achieved world re- 
nown as a law-enforcement agency. He 
has given personal example of dedica- 
tion, honesty, and courage, in which all 
those who serve the public take pride. 
I know that Mr. Hoover's article will be 
of great interest to many Members of 
the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue PeperaL BurREAvU or INVESTIGATION: THE 
PROTECTOR OF CIvi LIBERTIES 
(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) 

The basic conflict in the world today is 
between the concepts of a government of law 
and a government of men—of democracy 
versus totalitarian communism. How this 
issue is ultimately gesolved will decide the 
fate of mankind fOr many generations to 
come. 

The terrifying reality of the brutal abuse 


-of power—how one man, Joseph Stalin, in 


frenzies of self-grandeur and egotism, con- 
trolled the lives of literally millions of peo- 
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ple—was vividly depicted by Nikita Khru- 
shchev before the 20th Party Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
1956. All too often forgotten today, this 
speech affords an appalling insight into the 
cauldron of terror and fear which is created 
when law does not exist. 

Coming from the Communists, particularly 
the No. 1 Soviet Communist, the portrait of 
a tyrannical Stalin, brutally suspicious and 
cunningly cruel, becomes more meaningful. 
Here was a man who, through deceitful skill, 
concentrated all reins of government into 
his own hands. Just to enter into his phys- 
ical presence meant personal risk. “It has 
happened sometimes,” a former associate re- 
ported, “that a man goes to Stalin on his 
invitation as a friend. And when he sits 
with Stalin, he does not know where he will 
be sent next, home or to jail.” 

In this regime of personal power, the law 
became what Stalin said it was. He was the 
prosecutor, the judge, the jury, the court of 
final appeal—all rolled up into one brutal 
club of oppression. In the widely publicized 
case of the so-called Russian doctors (re- 
ferring to the doctors arrested in 1953 just 
prior to Stalin’s death on charges of treason 
but later released) Stalin personally issued 
orders for the conduct of the investigation. 
Confessions were to be secured. “If you do 
not obtain confessions from the doctors,” 
Stalin reportedly told his Minister of State 
Security, “we will shorten you by a head.” 

Needless to say, the doctors confessed. 
Ehrushchev’s comments in this connection 
tell us most graphically how a dictatorship 
works; how different it is from a government 
of law where the dignity of the human 
personality has meaning. “Stalin person- 
ally called the investigative judge, gave him 
instructions, advised him.on which investi- 
gative methods should be used; these meth- 
ods were simple—beat, beat, and, once again, 
beat. The case was so presented that no 
one could verify the facts on which the 
investigation was based. There was no pos- 
sibility of trying to verify facts by contact- 
ing those who had made the confessions of 
guilt.” 

Such tactics, again according to Khru- 
shchev, meant mass arrests and deporta- 
tions of many thousands of people, execu- 
tion without trial—in the main, and in ac- 
tuality, the only proof of guilt used, against 
all norms of current legal science, was the 
confession of the accused himself; and, as 
subsequent probing proved; confessions were 
acquired through physical pressures against 
the accused. 

THE. COMMUNIST SYSTEM: TERROR 
BRUTALITY 


This is the testimony of the Communist 
, System—a system of terror and brutality 
which at-this very minute still crushes the 
minds, bodies, and hearts of millions of men, 
women, and children around the world. 
Under a dictatorship, the historic principles 
of justice, mercy, and fairplay are abrogated. 
Whim, prejudice, and suspicion become the 
ruling motifs. Habeas corpus, fair trials, 
law enforcement agencies dedicated to secur- 
ing the true facts—these are not the ingre- 
dients of a dictatorship. Communist prop- 
-aganda talks much about Socialist legality, 
proclaiming that Communist morality is 
superior to bourgeois ethics. But. these 
mouthings are Aesopian language, designed 
to conceal the true facts. Under communism 
the judicial system exists to enforce the will 
of the state and the party, as defined by the 
ruling clique, not to secure justice for the 
individual. 

In Great Britain and the United States, 
partners in the fight for freedom, the dignity 
of the law—as contrasted with the tyran- 
nical power of a human ruler—gives validity 
to our democratic way of life. A man’s home 
may be ever so humble, so humble that the 

winds and the rains pour through its thatch- 
less roof, yet that dwelling is inviolate from 
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any arbitrary intrusion of the Government. 
That man has certain rights under the law 
which guarantee to him the privilege of free- 
dom. This is the great tradition of liberty 
which we in America have interited from 
English law. 

The law enforcement agency—whether 
local, State, or National—is an integral part 
of the judicial framework of freedom. In 
fact, the judicial system can operate fairly 
and effectively only when the complete and 
accurate facts are revealed in the course of 
the legal proceedings—facts -which .are un- 
alloyed by personal prejudice, whim, or bias. 
Most vital in determining the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused is that the official au- 
thorities—the judge, the jury, the court offi- 
cials—know all the facts. This can occur 
only if there are law enforcement agencies 
dedicated to the high principles of integrity, 
honesty, and efficiency. 

The FBI, as the investigajive arm of the 
US. Department of Justice, is dedicated to 

the liberties which form the fabric 
of our constitutional government. In my 
36 years as Director, this has been the main 
principle motivating its existence. The FBI 
is a servant of the American people, working 
around the clock to protect their rights, 
lives, and property. 

By no stretch of the imagination is the 
FBI a national police agency. In fact, as is 
well known, the FBI’s jurisdiction is strictly 
limited. At all times the FBI is under the 
supervision of the Attorney General and the 
President. Each year I appear before com- 
mittees of the Congress to explain the opera- 
tions of the FBI. Our procedures are closely 
scrutinized when FBI cases come before the 
courts of the Nation. Moreover, an alert 
press is constantly vigilant to the work of 
the FBI.- Hence, only the highly misin- 
formed can call the FBI a Gestapo or an 
agency threatening our civil liberties. 

The FBI, moreover, is strictly a fact- 
gathering agency. It does not make recom- 
mendations or evaluations, authorize or de- 
cline prosecution, issue clearances or pass 
opinions relative to information gathered. 
This is the duty of other officials of the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly, it is not the function of 
an agency which collects the facts in a given 
situation to also pass judgment on them. 
This differentiation is a salient feature of 
democratic law enforcement. " 

The basic duty of the FBI is to investi- 
gate violations of the laws of the United 
States, to collect evidence in cases in which 
the United States is or may be a party in 
interest, and to perform other duties re- 
quired by law or administrative directive. 
The FBI performs these functions, yet 
scrupulously protects the liberties of the in- 
dividual. The criminal and the subversive 
must be defeated, yet the historic rights of 
the individual must be held inviolate. 

THE Fel: A HIGH CODE 

Most important in protecting civil liberties 
is the maintenance of a high code of ethics 
by law enforcement. Every special agent of 
the FBI is dedicated to upholding the dignity 
of the law. He holds an inner allegiance to 
those ideals of justice and fair play which 
have made this Nation great. He is a man of 
integrity who does his job honestly, fearlessly, 
and zealously. In these days of payola, he 
does not allow personal temptation and in- 
sidious favoritism to interfere with the va- 
lidity of his investigation. He is impervious 
to the glib tongue of the fixer or the under- 
cover gift of the unscrupulous. He does his 
job without fear of outside intimidation, po- 
litical reprisal or competitive undercutting. 
He is guided at all times by loyalty to his 
agency, to his profession, to a way of life. 
This is the integrity, I am proud to say, 
which is the kernel of FBI operations and the 
rock upon which good law enforcement rests. 
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Vital in developing a high ethical code of 
law enforcement operations are high stand- 
ards of personnel recruitment and training. 


diting experience. 
counting schools not requiring at least a res- 
ident junior college degree, or its equivalent 
of resident college work, as an admission pre- 
requisite must have received at least a degree 
from a resident junior college, or its equiva- 
lent in resident college work. The applicant 
must also be able to pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination. Before being offered an appoint- 
ment, qualified applicants are comprehen- 
sively investigated to determine whether 
they possess unqualified personal iategrity 
and character, 

Special agents, upon reporting for duty, 
are given an intensive 13-week period 
of training prior to actual field assignment. 
This course includes, among other things, 
instruction in constitutional law, Federal 
criminal procedures and ethics of law en- 
forcement. The agents study the rules 
of evidence and are instructed in searches 
and seizures, interviews and confessions. 
The special agent learns that he is a servant 
of the people, a protector of the right of the 
individual. He develops an esprit de corps, 
a loyalty to doing his job in the right way. 
The law-trained special agent, of course, is 
enabled to make an excellent contribution to 
the work of the FBI. I wish to pay tribute 
to the fine quality of the graduates which 
America’s law schools have sent us. We in 
the FBI are proud to have them as special 
agents. They are doing an excellent job. 


I might mention that in addition to train- 


ing our own-special agents, the FBI provides 


training for local law enforcement officers. 
Irn 1935, the FBI National Academy was 
founded for the purpose of training selected 
local officers as police instructors and admin- 
istrators. To date, over 3,800 officers have 
graduated, representing every State in the 
Union and many foreign countries. These 
men, upon returning to their home depart- 
ments, instruct their brother officers in the 
fundamentals of good crime detection. We 
estimate that over 200,000 local officers have 
benefited from this training. The Acad- 
emy’s curriculum includes, among other 
things, courses designed to promote respect 
for civil rights. Moreover, the FBI, if re- 
quested, will conduct police training schools 
in local departments. Every effort is made 
by the FBI to promote higher standards of 
law enforcement throughout the Nation. 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUE—BETTER LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Experience has shown that any danger 
from law enforcement, to civil liberties comes 
not from evil intent, but from law enforce- 
ment officers poorly trained, ill-equipped 
and untutored in the ethics of the profes- 
sion. Third-degree tactics, illegal searches 
and seizures, unlawful arrests, abusive lan- 
guage and demeanor—these are the acts of 
the poorly trained officer who lacks the tech- 
nical know-how of competing with the crimi- 
nal. In years past, unfortunately; certain 
areas of American law enforcement utilized 
bullying, personal mistreatment, illegal ar- 
rests and detentions. Admittedly, these ne- 
farious tactics do still occasionally occur. 
But they are becoming much less frequent. 
The modern-day officer, learning up-to-date 
scientific techniques of crime detection, is 
using skill—not brute force—to achieve his 
ends. Hence, the vital need today for com- 
munities to realize that adequate salaries, 









out cost to local authorities. 
PROVING INNOCENCE: A CASE IN POINT 


charging him 
with the theft and passing of the stolen 
items. Three eyewitnesses definitely iden- 


previously passed, were sent to the 
FBI laboratory for examination. Here, it 
was determined that the individual serving 
the prison term had not prepared any of the 
writing on the stolen money orders. As a 
result, this person’s sentence was completely 
‘vacated. 

Fingerprints represent another weapon of 
attack against the criminal. At present the 
FBI's Identification Division has over 155 
million sets of fingerprints on file. They 
are divided into criminal and civil files, 
the former representing roughly 20 percent 
of the total number. These prints are daily 
rendering yeoman services to the cause of 
law enforcement. If a criminal is arrested, 
for example, the law enforcement agency 
need only send his fingerprints to the FBI 
Identification Division. They are immedi- 
ately searched through the FBI fingerprint 
files—which takes only minutes. The sub- 
mitting agency.is expeditiously advised of 
the results of the check. In this way crim- 
ina’ fugitives are often located. In fact, 
during 1959 a total of 16,967 criminal fugi- 
tives were identified through FBI finger- 
print searches. The services of the FBI 
Identification Division are available without 
cost to law enforcement agencies through- 
out the Nation. 

The FBI is today a service institution on 
a national level to American law enforce- 
ment. To think of the FBI as an isolated, 
highly secretive and on the 


prideful 
- national level, intent on concentrating pow- 


er in its own hands, is not to be truthfully 





cere, and tolerant, but their chief handicap 
“has been a lack of training and a lack of 
understanding of the legal processes to 
which a person arrested is entitled.” 

This letter, in my opinion, reflects the cou- 
rageous and wholesome attitude of American 


every community must do its share to pro- 
vide these men with the working tools; as 
long as the community is niggardly with 
funds, support, and interest, then law en- 
forcement will do a poor job. 

An efficient law enforcement, dedicated to 
the democratic spirit of America, is our best 
protection against abridgment of our civil 
liberties. America does not need a national 
police. Such an organization would be con- 
trary to the democratic traditions of this 
Nation. The answer to the crime problem 
lies in a strengthening of the present system 
of fraternal, voluntary, and cooperative law 
enforcement, local, State, and national. 
These agencies can do the job. The FBI is 
proud to be a part of this system of law 
enforcement, protecting the liberties of this 
land of the free. 





Military Pay Equalization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sriut Time yor PamPiar 

President Eisenhower properly included 
among urgent items of unfinished legislation 
the bill to rectify an in- 
Justice done 114,000 veteran officers and men 
of the armed services. This bill would abol- 
ish the so-called “inferior retired list,” to 
which those retired prior to enactment of 
the 1958 Military Pay Act were relegated and 
thus unfairly deprived of full retirement pay 
Benefits of that act. Many of these retirees 
were outstanding combat men of World War 
11, decorated for bravery in action. 

In the name of economy, Congress ill- 
advisedly restricted all personnel retired prior 
to enactment of the pay law to a 6-percent 
increase, whereas officers and men retired af- 
ter the arbitrary cutoff date were given a 
much larger pay raise, based proportionately 
on the active-duty pay scales. The latter 
formula for adjusting retired pay to active 
duty pay had been in effect for a century. 
The 1958 departure from tradition has caused 
widespread consternation among those now 
in the services, who fear that similar in- 
justices may develop in the future. 

The House unanimously voted to equalize 
the pay of all retired officers and men, but 
no action has been taken on the Senate side. 
The bill is pending before the Stennis sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. It has been reported that the 
subcommittee favors a review of the whole 
system of military retirement benefits. Such 
a review may be desirable, but there is no 
good reason why the inequity of the 1958 
act should not be rectified in the meantime. 
There is yet time for the Senate to assure 
fairplay for the men stigmatized by the act 
as unworthy of. the full increases awarded 
fellow officers who have retired since 1958. 





The Retail Independent Drugstore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
heart of our free enterprise system is 
the independent businessman and in 
particular the retailer on Main Street 
who serves thousands of communities 
throughout our land. 

Recently, I read two interesting and 
thoughtful editorials which tell a great 
human interest story about the retail 
independent drug store. The community 
of Wood Lake, Minn., has lost its drug- 
store and the editor of the Wood Lake 
News in a moving, informative and 
thoughtful editorial tells what happens 
in a community when the local drug 
store closes up and a community is with- 
out a pharmacy. 

Then, too, the editor c: the Albany 
Enterprise, Albany, Minn., reminds us 
what an important asset the retail 

y is to every community. In 
its editorial entitled, “An Important As- 
set to a Community,” the Albany Enter- 
prise editor calls attention to the fact 
that the Parry Drug Store of Richmond, 
Minn., is no more. The editor appeals 
for another druggist to open such a busi- 
ness because of the importance of the 
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pharmacy &s a vital part of the health 
protection for any American community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wood Lake (Minn.) News, July 14, 
1960} 
Ler’s Keer WHat WE Havre 

Wood Lake has lost a true and valued pos- 
session—its drugstore. 

The trend of the times all over the country 


- is—the small town gets smaller. Yet we in 


Wood Lake were proud of the fact that the 
1960 unofficial census shows that we have 
held our own—and when the official returns 
are tabulated and our citizens who were 
away at the time of the official nose count 
are listed, we should show quite a gain— 
very unusual in the towns of the 500 class. 

Yet we have lost our drugstore. Kind of 
hard to understand, isn’t it? What the rea- 
sons are, of course, is a matter of pure con- 
jecture on our part. 

For instance, we wonder whether we would 
be losing it if some of the people who very 
seldom went into the place, but bought 
their prescriptions and the hundreds of 
other drugstore items in some other town, 
had stayed heretoshop? - 

If these people would take their total bills 
and compare them with local prices they 
might be in for a big surprise. In most in- 
stances shopping in Wood Lake would have 
saved them money. 

Sure—there are the so-called hot spe- 
cials or leaders in larger towns that look 
mighty good—but— we're talking about the 
total bill comparison—not that between just 
a couple of items at a given time. Local 
stores advertise specials, too—and we have 
examined the ads in a good many of the ex- 
change papers we get from the area and find 
that overall, Wood Lake prices compare very 
favorably. 

Naturally we shop elsewhere for items of 
clothing, shoes, etc., that aren’t available 
here. Why not stop there, and hold on to 
what we have in Wood Lake? 

Then there is the matter of friendly co- 
operation. People who locate in a small 
town do so becauses they like smallitown 
atmosphere and living and expect to find it. 
Perhaps it’s time we each examine our mo- 
tives and policies. Do we always try to 

the good of the town and not just 
struggle for individual gain? Maybe a policy 
of working together in a spirit of give as 
well as take is long overdue. 

Most of the residents of Wood Lake have 
bought homes and/or business property. We 
pay taxes here. We live here. We have a 
swell town full of swell people. 

By the same token Wood Lake should be a 
good enough place to buy all our groceries, 
all of our hardware, all of our farm machin- 
ery; all of our feed; and all of our milk, 
cream, and produce should come to our own 
place of business. Perhaps that’s all we need 
to do to keep the 1970 census from showing 
a terrific decline. 

As stated before, the possible reasons for 
losing our drugstore are pure conjecture on 
our part. 

Let’s all start thinking and doing, shall we? 


[From the Albany (Minn.) Enterprise] 

AN IMPORTANT ASSET TO A COMMUNITY 

An important cog in the health of any 
community is the pharmacist. Richmond 
lost their drugstore recently and already Ed 
Parry’s services are being missed. Unlike 
druggists in larger cities, the local phar- 
macist depends solely on local 
His personal attention to your prescription 
needs deserves your support. For Parry 
Drugs, this article is too late. We hope 
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that Richmond has a druggist back soon. 
In the meantime Albany people should con- 
tinue to support Dinndorf Drugs, while St. 
Josephites should bring their drug business 
to Jaren Pharmacy. 





Msgr. Lucyan Bojnowski 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Connec- 
ticut and America lost a great patriot 
spiritual leader July 28 when Msgr. 
Lucyan Bojnowski passed away in New 
Britain, Conn. By any man’s measure 
this immigrant Polish priest achieved 
greatness during his 92 years by and 
through his dedication to assist the 
oftentime forgotten legions of op- 
pressed, homeless and aged citizens. 


Monsignor Bojnowski built orphanges, 
homes for the aged, and schools for the 
underprivileged, and then established 
an order of Roman Catholic nuns to 
administer these institutions. In fact 
he was instrumental in assisting thou- 
sands and thousands of men, women, 
and children to realize the great Ameri- 
can dream. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial praising Mon- 
signor Bojnowski which appeared in the 
New Britain Herald of July 28, 1960. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mscr. LucYAN BOJNOWSKI 


How shall the worth of a man be appraised, 
by his personal material possessions or by his 
spiritual wealth? If by the former, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Lucyan Bojnowski died 
poor. If by the latter, he had riches beyond 
the capacity of men to inventory. 

It has often been said that no individual 
had more beneficial influence on this city 
than the founder of the Catholic Church of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, whose death has 
ended a career devoted to the welfare, spirit- 
ual and material, of thousands of his fellow 
men. Others have contributed to the city’s 
growth and have helped to chart its course, 
But Providence chose as its special instru- 
ment for tasks of this kind in early New 
Britain, a man born in lowly circumstances 
in a foreign land, who rose by his own zeal 
to a lofty station in life and won the admira- 
tion and esteem of the community. Thus 
does destiny give evidence of its watchful- 
ness over the affairs of men. 


The present generation may read for inspi- 
ration the life stories of Monsignor Bo- 
jnowski printed in the newspapers. When 
he came to New Britain it was a small town 
suffering from growing pains, among which 
was a lack of sturdy labor. From the cities 
and meadows of Poland, streams of emigrants 
crossed the sea to escape oppression and seek 
new horizons in this land of opportunity. 
Many came to this city. Monsignor Bojnow- 
ski, who was then a struggling parish priest, 
assumed the responsibility of their guidance, 
If this discipline seemed harsh in contrast 
with today’s liberal views on human be- 
re it was justified by conditions of the 

es. 
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In the new priest the leaders of industry 
and business saw @ power for good and they 
gave him their wholehearted support. The 
result of this mutual cooperation is seen by 
the place in the community now held by 
people of Polish blood, To be a Pole in those 
days meant to be industrious, thrifty, and 
God-fearing.. These characteristics have en- 
dured with the passing of time and their 
existence can be traced to the strong hand 
of this parish priest. 

Monuments to the memory. of Monsignor 
Bojnowski are numerous. They include the 
magnificent house of worship on Broad 
Street, the nearby parochial school through 
whose doors have passed so many prominent 
citizens, an orphan asylum that has been a 
haven for boys and girls in need of friendship, 
St. Lucian’s Home for the Aged on Burritt 
Street, the Catholic Leader, a weekly news- 
paper printed in the Polish language, the 
order of Mary of the Immaculate Conception 
and the beautiful Mother House on Osgood 
Avenue and St, Joseph’s Home, a residence 
for women, in New York. 

Despite his great achievements, Monsignor 
Bojnowski continued to be a humble priest, 
accepting with modesty the acclaim and ap- 
plause of prelates and laymen. 

The last chapter in an epic of New Britain 
has been written. Its protagonist will live 
in the hearts of his fellow men while their 
memory lasts. 

To quote Hilaire Belloc: “He does not die 
who can bequeath some influence to the land 
he knows.” 





“Mr. Social Security” Notes Success of 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 25 years 
ago, the social security program was en- 
acted to provide for folks over 65 with a 
degree of “new hope” for the later years 
of life. 

Traditionally, there have been argu- 
ments pro and con, as to whether or not 
this type of program fits philosophically 
into our free-enterprise system. De- 
spite the controversy, however, the social 
security program has continued—and 
has been improved and expanded—to 
carry out its objectives of serving our 
senior citizens. 

During its quarter century of existence, 
the program has been modified in a num- 
ber of ways. Currently, Congress is con- 
sidering additional changes. 

Among the recommendations by the 
Senate Finance Committee, for example, 
is a sound proposal for increasing “extra 
earnings” for folks receiving benefits, 
from $1,200 to $1,800—a proposal which 
I have been happy to sponsor both this 
session, and in the past. 

Upon the inauguration of the program, 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, of Madison, Wis., 
became its first Administrator—and ul- 
timately became known as “Mr. Social 
Security.” 

Recently, Mr. Altmeyer reviewed the 
25-year progress of the program, and 
made some recommendations for further 





improving its provisions, to better serve 


our people. 
"The Milwaukee Joumal published an 
informative article entitled “ ‘Mr. Social 
Security’ Notes Success of Act,” by Carl 


Eifert. 
Reflecting upon the progress and ulti- 
mate objectives of this program, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Rzcorp. 
There the article 


being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 14, 1960] 
“Mr. Socran Securrry” Norges Success or 
‘ACT—ALTMEYER OF MADISON WAS First AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF INSURANCE PLAN 25 YEARS 


Aco 
(By Carl Eifert) 


Mapison, Wis.—The feasibility of social in- 
surance has been proven in its first quarter 
century of existence in this country, Arthur 
J. po genti “Mr, Social Security,” said Sat- 
urday. 

Altmeyer, a Madison man, was the first ad- 
ministrator of the social security system au- 
thorized by a law signed by President Roose- 
velt 26 years ago Sunday. 

“The big challenge of the next 25 years is 
to provide protection against ill health,” Alt- 
meyer said. 

He said it was “no longer speculation, as it 
was in 1935” whether such a gigantic system 
could be administered successfully. 


sioner of social security until 1953, said con« 
tributory social insurance was the first phase 
of the program. 

“The second phase, I hope, will become less 
and less as time goes on—public assistance. 
ais he OO ee 


fense against destitution, providing protec- 
tion on the basis of need to those who don’t 
get it under the first 


(The social security system embraces a 


pulsory 
and disability insurance and : ee 
compensation. ‘The latter is administered 


assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, child welfare, maternal and child 
health, public health, service to crippled chil- 
dren, and vocational rehabilitation.) 

NEW FIELDS SEEN 

“Our job during the next 25 years is to 
build upon the success we had in the last 
25 years in establishing nationwide contribu~ 
tory social insurance so that it covers four 
of the individual economic hazards people 
face. Unemployment is one. The others 
are old age, death. of the breadwinner and 
permanent total disabili 

These items are covered now, but the sys- 
tem should be made more effective, he said. 
About one-third of the Nation now has no 
protection whatsoever against unemploy- 
ment, he said. 

There is 90 percent coverage in the case of 
Federal old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance, Altmeyer said, “but there is no rea- 
son why it shouldn’t be universal—100 per- 
cent.” 

RESULTS OF ILLNESS CITED 


There are economic consequences of ill- 
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Paul A. Raushenbush, the director of the 
State unemployment compensation depart- 
ment, got into that field in 1932, 3 years 
before the Federal social security bill was 

He was brought into the State in- 
dustrial commission by Altmeycr, then secre- 
tary of the commission. 

“I’m the aborigine in this country, of un- 
employment compensation—the oldest guy 
in terms, at least, of seniority,” Raushen- 
bush said. 

: STATE WAS PIONEER 

The Federal unemployment compensation 
program, designed for administration by the 
States, was based on the Wisconsin system. 

Now, Raushenbush said, unemployment 
compensation revision “is a perennial ques- 
tion in almost every State legislature.” 

Looking at the country as a whole, he said, 
there have been three major changes since 
the program began. In the beginning, there 
‘was a waiting period of 3 weeks before unem- 
ployment benefits began. One week is typi- 
cal now. 

The maximum duration of benefits gener- 
ally began at 13 weeks. Now the most typi- 
cal figure is 26 weeks (34 in Wisconsin). 

Benefits have also climbed from a typical 
$15 a week to around $35 ($49 in Wisconsin). 

ADJUSTMENT MADE 

Benefits, Raushenbush says, have pretty 
well kept pace with the cost of living, “but 
have not kept pace with wage levels in many 
States. - In 1959, Wisconsin practically caught 
up by adjusting weekly maximum benefits 
every 6 months by basing them on a percent- 
age of the average wage in the State.” 

Another Madison man—the “father of so- 
cial security”—~died last May. He was Prof. 
Edwin E. Witte, who was executive director 
of President Roosevelt’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security. That group drafted the 
social security program. 

Other Wisconsin men who could claim 
major credit for social security were the late 
Prof. John R. Commons of the University of 
Wisconsin, world famed labor economist, 
who developd the theoretical basis for the 
system, and Wilbur J. Cohen. Cohen was a 
pupil of Witte and later his assistant in 
Washington, D.C. Witte was an assistant to 
Commons. 





Newark Leading Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the latest census statistics 
indicate that New Jersey, with 6,018,570 
living within its borders, has the highest 
population density in the Nation—800.2 
persons per square mile. Even though 
many areas of the State are relatively 
lightly populated, New Jersey cities and 
suburbs are growing at a brisk pace. 

It is particularly important, therefore, 
that the best possible use be made of the 
highly populated areas. Good planning 
for development and redevelopment is 
essential. I was particularly gratified to 
read, therefore, in the July 24 Newark 
(N.J.) Sunday News, an article which de- 
scribes the great efforts now underway 
to make use of one tool for city rebuild- 
ing, the title I provision of our urban 


renewal program, 
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The reporter, Andre Briod, shows how 
Newark and New Jersey have, for the 
moment at least, a commanding lead in 
support of completed title I projects. 
He also points out that Newark has been 
commended by the FHA on its progress. 

The article shows how one Federal 
program has been put to work in dynamic 
New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rercorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NewarRK LEADING UrsaN RENEWAL 
(By Andre Briod) 


Newark and New Jersey have received more 
Federal money in support of completed title 
I projects than any other city or State in 
the Nation, according to the Federal Urban 
Renewal Administration. 7 

The figures, which rank this city and 
State together as the Nation’s leaders in 
the field of urban redevelopment, show that 
Newark has received about one-fourth of 
$20,134,000 in Federal money allocated to 
projects now listed as completed, while one- 
third of all such Federal contributions to 
date have been assigned to this State. 

The figures, made available by the URA 
yesterday, do not take into account a num- 
ber of projects under construction elsewhere 
in the Nation. When they are completed the 
rankings are expected to change, but Newark 
and New Jersey would still stand high on 
the list. 

Five cities in this State have completed 
seven projects to which the URA has fur- 
nished a total of $7,571,000. Of that amount, 
$5,273,000 has gone to Newark, all of it to 
the Colonnade Park project. 

Newark enjoys its status in the redevel- 
opment field solely on the basis of the $20 
million Colonnade Park venture, which in 
reality is still short of physical completion. 

The only city in the Nation with com- 
pleted title I projects receiving a comparable 
amount of Federal financial support is Balti- 
more, which to date has closed the books 
on two projects to which the URA contrib- 
uted $4,033,000. 

TWO SEPARATE PROJECTS 


The URA, for technical reasons, lists 
Colonnade Park as two separate projects, 
with the Broad Street portion of Colonnade 
Park designated as one and the Clifton Ave- 
nue site as the other. In fact, however, 
Colonnade Park is a single undertaking and 
has been regarded as such by its developers 
and by the city since its inception. 

About 200 families are living in the 720 
units in the two 22-story buildings at the 
Broad Street site. The third, a 540-unit 
building at the Clifton Avenue site, is to be 
ready for partial occupancy in September. 

A Colonnade Park spokesman declared yes- 
terday that, counting those apartments al- 
ready occupied, 350 apartments of the 1,260 
in the entire project are committed for 
rental. 

The completion of the dealings between 
Newark and the URA last month resulted in 
the delivery to the Newark Housing Author- 
ity of a letter from the URA regional office 
in Philadelphia commending the city on its 
progress. Warren Phelan, director of the 
region within the jurisdiction of that office, 
said it was the first communication of its 
kind ever sent to any authority in that ter- 
ritory. 

Phelan noted that Newark and Baltimore 
are both within region II, along with Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, all cities which are 
considered leaders in the redevolpment field. 

Other New Jersey cities which have com- 
pleted title I ventures are Perth Amboy, Pas- 
saic, New Brunswick, and Long Branch. 
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PROJECTS COMPLETED 

Perth Amboy has completed two projects 
to which the URA contributed a total of 
$1,325,000, an amount greater than those 
granted to completed projects in most of the 
major cities in the country. 

Passiac received $734,000 for its Pulaski 
Park project, on which the URA closed ac- 
counts last month. The Bishop Street proj- 
ect in New Brunswick, also officially com- 
pleted last month, received $157,000 in Fed- 
eral support. Long Branch’s Russel Court 
project was supported by an $82,000 Federal 
contribution. 

The share of the financial burden which 
fell to the New Jorsey cities as a result of 
site acquisitions and demolitions totaled 
$3,785,000. Less than $1 million of that 
was paid out in cash. The majority of the 
cities’ share was credited to municipal fa- 
cilities and improvements. which were in- 
cluded in the projects and which in some 
cases were partially paid for by the State. 

A few cities, particulerly New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and New Haven, have under con- 
struction title I projects which would place 
them ahead of Newark’s ranking when they 
are completed. 

By the same token, however, Newark has 
planned and has received preliminary Federal 
approval for a number of projects which 
would, if completed, continue this city’s 
prominence in the redevelopment field. 
None of the new projects planned here are 
expected to be started before next year. 





Capital Times Hails U.N. Job in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times recently 
praised the splendid work for world 
peace accomplished by Dr. Ralph 
Bunche and the U.N. Secretary General, 
Dag Hammarskjold in the African crisis. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wuart Covutp Be SvuestTIrureD For THE U.N. 
In AFRICAN CRISIS? 


We hope that the bitter-end critics of the 
United Nations have been watching along 
with the rest of the world in these last tense 
weeks of trouble in Africa. 

Do they still think that the U.N. is a 
useless “debating society” that can serve 
no purpose in bringing peace to the world? 

Though the problems in Africa have by 
no means been settled, is there any other 
way that the present crisis could have been 
dealt with more effectively and reasonably 
than the U.N. has? 

One by one, the U.N. is facing the prob- 
lems in this crisis that has been years in 
building up. And one-by-one these prob- 
lems are being worked out with great skill 
and resoluteness. 

The skillful, patient and inspired work of 
Dr. Ralph Bunche and Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold has won new prestige 
for the U.N. before the world and increased 
their personal stature enormously. 

The U.N. has achieved many things in the 
past to illustrate its usefulness to the world, 
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but if it had done nothing else its work in 
the African crisis would have more than 
proved the wisdom. of its existence. 
The African situation should make even 
the enemies of the U.N. ask this question: 
What would we be doing now to deal with 
this problem if we didn’t have the U.N.? 








The State of Business and the Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we have 
become accustomed for nearly 8 years to 
reading honeyed phrases on the state of 
the Nation’s economy. - Regardless of 
what ominous signs there were, we were 
always told that things were bright. 
Time and again I have called attention 
of this body to our lack of economic 
growth, to the tragic unemployment sit- 
uation, the trend in housing starts and 
other signs of weakening economy. I 
have worried that our dollar growth has 
not kept pace with the expanding popu- 
lation and inflation to the end that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s prediction that the Soviet 
Union soon would surpass us economi- 
cally might come true. 

In the current Newsweek there is a 
keen and concise analysis of statements 
at President Eisenhower’s news confer- 
ence on the state of business and econ- 
omy. This article, I have learned, was 
prepared by Mr. Hobart Rowen, who 
writes much of the Washington business 
news. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Business” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS 

Backed as he is by a massive array of 
statisticians and economic advisers, the 
President commands more than ordinary 
respect when he offers an opinion on US. 
business. But when President Eisenhower 
cited Government statistics at his press con- 
ference last week to point up the “hopeful 


signs” in the economy, his optimism sur-" 


prised most of his own advisers. Some sam- 
ple presidential quotes, and the facts on 
which they are presumably based: 

“Gross national product for the second 
quarter is even higher than we had esti- 
mated.” The revised estimate was only 
slightly higher ($505 billion vs. $503 billion) 
and was made several weeks ago. The real 
concern is the third quarter of the year— 
when administration economic experts ex- 
pect a slight rise at best. 

“Employment is almost. 69 million, another 
record.” The high employment refiects the 
bulge in service industries and Government 
jobs; industrial employment is down. Un- 
employment, which the President didn’t 
mention, is over 4 million—a high 5.4 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

“Personal income is over $400 billion.” 
The June rate is a record $405.8 billion, but 
the month-to-month increase has been 
slowing steadily; it was down to only $1.1 
billion in June. 

“Right now, they are building houses at 
a rate of 1.3 million, which is, I think, with 
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one exception, as high as we have ever been.” 
The rate of new housing starts is nowhere 
near recent highs (e.g., 1.6 million a year 
Allowing for a recent revision in the 


Government's method of computing housing | 


statistics, home builders are, in fact, having’ 
their worst year, with one exception, since 
1954. 

“Retail sales continue to go up at a rec- 
ord.” Total retail trade dropped during 
July to $183 billion, lowest level in 3 
months. It is no higher than it was a year 
ago, despite rising population and rising 

ices. 
7 In at least one respect, however, the Presi- 
dent did confirm the majority opinion of 
his experts: Despite his overall optimism, he 
saw no signs of a burgeoning economy. 





Problem of the Cities 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the platform adopted by the 


® Democratic Party at Los Angeles asked 


for a comprehensive group of programs 
for the urban areas of the Nation. Once 
put into action the programs would help 
us deal with the backlog of work in our 
cities and suburbs. , 

An editorial in the Morning Call of 
Paterson, N.J., on July 27, expresses some 
of the grassroots feeling about the need 
for such Federal action. It is an example 
of the growing realization that national 
programs are needed for a national prob- 
lem. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROBLEM OF THE CITIES 


City government used to be called, at 
the beginning of the century, our worst fail- 
ure. This has since been taken in hand, 
so that cities compare in this respect fa- 
vorably with counties and States. Yet New 
York’s Mayor Wagner has good reason to 
term urbanization “America’s No. 1 domestic 
problem.” With him we are in complete 
accord. 

Cities are struggling with housing short- 
ages and urban renewal programs. Pater- 
son is anxious to get redevelopment off the 
ground. Cities are being choked by the pri- 
vate automobile, which bids fair to drive 
unsubsidized mass transportation out of 
existence. Education, public health, and the 
control of crime present difficulties which 
tax the city’s entire resources. 

The greatest difficulty ts that cities are 
not permitted to find their own way out of 
their plight. They are straitjacketed by 
State governments. State constitutional 
amendments might relieve them, but these 
are hard to get, usually needing the con- 
sent of selfish groups which profit by the 
cities’ inability to act with authority. 

A possible solution is Federal aid, which 
the Democratic platform promises where 
warranted. There are good arguments for 
establishing a Department of Urban Affairs. 
Agriculture and labor have departments set 
up in their interests. Why not the cities, 
where the majority of Americans live? 








Home Improvement Plan of the Federal 
g Administration 


‘HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
one of the most uniquely suc pro- 
grams carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment is the home improvement plan of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in learning that there are now 13,- 
700 authorized lenders cooperating with 
this Federal program, forming the finan- 
cial backbone of an $11 billion a year 


F. Cooke, of Athol. Under his leader- 
ship, home improvevment loans have 


public from a few “fly-by-night” con- 
tractors who might injure the reputation 
of this vast business. 

So that this fine record of Government 
cooperation with private business in the 
interest of the homeowners of America 
can be widely available, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that Mr. Cooke’s 
address of August 11, 1960, entitled 
“The Most Unique Plan in the World,” 
and delivered to the Better Business 
Bureau of Garden City, N.Y., be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

THe Most UNIQUE PLAN IN THE WorRLD 
(By Roy F. Cooke, FHA Assistant Commis-< 
sioner, property improvement program) 

It is always a pleasure for a W: 
Government official to be so pleasantly and 
generously received. 

I find some businessmen outside of Wash- 

ington are a little skeptical of Government 
men, but I promise you, I have no forms for 
you te fill out, at your own expense, nor any 
inquiries about how you conduct your busi- 
ness, 
Instead, I bring you the greetings and 
warm wishes from Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, Julian H. Zimmerman. The FHA 
property improvement program is only one 
of a number under his jurisdiction; the 
others are home e insurance, homes 
for servicemen, cooperative housing, rental 
housing, housing for the elderly, military 
housing, trailer courts, and the urban re- 
newal programs, The outstanding feature 
about all of these efforts is that none of these 
programs would be possible without the 
complete cooperation of private industry in 
this great free-enterprise of ours, 

On the other hand we are.oldtimers in the 
field of urging better housing for all. The 
Federal Housing Administration has been 
tested by time and criticism and this year 
we are entering our 26th year of business. 

My responsibility is FHA title I of the 
National Housing Act. I am here to tell you 


erty improvement loan Insurance progr. 
does business, and how you can profit by 
doing business with title I. I believe no 
banker objects to making money, especialiy 
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-Wwhen the net proceeds of the loan is insured 
by the Federal Treasury. 

en ne ee im- 
provement program as ‘s." These 
“8 R’s” for us in title I symbolizes three 
little, but mighty important words: “Re- 
model, repair, repay.” 

Wrapped up in these “three little words” 
is an $11-billion-a-year industry—property 
improvement. This is not a one-shot expen- 
diture of $11 billion, but the yearly outlay 
by American homeowners to maintain their 
properties. A great portion of this money 
to maintain homes comes out of savings or 
income. On the other hand, at least 20 
percent of this home-repair investment must 
be financed by lenders. 

The FHA title I loan insurance program 
began in 1934. It was a depression device to 
stimulate our sagging economy, In those 
days very few lenders, especially banks and 
saving and loans, had any experience or 
interest in installment credit lending. 

It developed that it was up to FHA title 
I to lay down the broad principles of con- 
sumer credit and guarantee loans until 
lenders gained experience. All this was done 
to induce lenders to make unsecured loans 
to homeowners to promote our industrial 
recovery. 

Today I am proud to report that FHA title 
I is a going business. We have 13,700 ap- 
proved title I lenders, including branches 
engaged in instaliment credit lending in 
about every county of the Nation and in 
every possession. We are self-supporting; 
paying all of our overhead—salaries, claims, 
rent, equipment, etc.—and have a sizable 
reserve for insurance. There are more than 
60 new lenders entering the FHA property 
improvement program each month. 

Title I pays its own way by charging 8 
one-half of 1 percent insurance premium on 
each dollar of the net proceeds of the loan. 
This insurance premium has been reduced 
three times since 1954 when the rate was 
lowered from 0.75 to 0.65 percent, in August 
1957 to 0.55 percent, and in April 1958 to one- 
half of 1 percent. But the rate to the bor- 
rower has remained the same, $5 discount. 
This rate gives the lender a good net profit, 
plus 90 percent insurance on the unpaid bal- 
ance in event of claim. 

During this period of premium reduction, 
the average loan has increased from $200 to 
nearly $1,000. These larger loans have re- 
sulted in bigger profits to lenders because the 
initial cost of putting sizable loans on the 
books is the same as for smaller loans. 

At this time, title I has over 244 million 
active loans in its insurance portfolio valued 
at nearly $1% billion. New loans are being 
insured at the rate of about 5,000 per bank- 
ing day and the amount insured each month 
often reaches $100 million. These are all 
consumer loans. 

We consider consumer credit as the most 
modern advancement in banking and truly 
one of the great creative ideas of this era 
because it enlarged the buying power of the 
average man who lacked cash. Title I is 
pleased to be one of the outstanding pioneers 
in this business and financial revolution. 

Now what does this huge property im- 
provement market mean to all lenders en- 
gaged in our title I program? Already we 
have insured 24 million loans valued at more 
than $13 billion. There are over 50 million 
homes in this Nation and more than 1 mil- 
lion new ones are being built each year. 
This presents an inexhaustible market for 
home improvements—additions, alterations, 
decorations, air conditioning, etc.—whether 
@ house is 1 or 50 years old. It is well to 
remember, “A home is only as modern as the 
last improvement.” 

Of the 50 million houses I just referred to, 
it is of interest to analyze them. The most 
recent survey shows that 66 percent are from 
20 to 30 years old and that 45 percent of 
them were built before 1920; 30 million have 

mot been painted in 10 years; 16 million 
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have no central heating; 9 million no hot 
water; 914 million no bathtubs, but still, 
23% million are owner occupied. What a 
market. Let your own good business sense 
and imagination evaluate this tremendous 
market especially in view of the new tech- 

ical developments and the young fam- 
a tions seeking to establish a modern 
ome. 


Many modern families—you, and the fami- 
lies of your sons and daughters—have been 
reared in the use of consumer credit. We 
know it’s the way to buy and obtain pos- 
sessions which would otherwise be impossi- 
ble if it were purely a cash transaction. 
However, a recent Federal Reserve survey 
showed that 50 percent of all families have 
no installment credit obligation. Also, it 
showed that of families with annual in- 
comes from $3,000 to $7,500 per year only 40 
percent used consumer credit which leaves 
a 60 percent market to be developed. The 
basic function of consumer credit is to aid 
the purchaser, and in view of these figures 
there is a lot of of pent-up purchasing power 
available in this country. However, on the 
other hand, sales promoted by unwise and 
risky credit use are dangerous to the econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

Often the question is asked, “What rules 
for granting consumer credit should a good 
lender use?” The criteria I use, and this is 
based on experience in both banking and 
manufacturing, are (1) consumer credit is 
intended to serve the buyer rather than the 
producer; (2) consumer credit should be 
granted on a sound basis to create an asset 
and not a liability; (3) consumer credit 
should be sold on a commonsense’ basis; 
(4) consumer credit should be extended in 
accordance with the accepted code of ethics 
perfected by industry and the banking pro- 
fession; (5) determine the full obligation of 
the borrower so that his credit will not be 
over-extended; (6) good consumer credit 
builds character in the borrower—it does 
not destroy it; and (7) a loan well made is 
@ loan half paid. 

So that FHA title I may keep all fingers 
on the pulse of its program from a practical 
operating approach, we have created two 
advisory committees who meet periodically 
to give us advice. The members of these 
committees are appointed by Commissioner 
Zimmerman. 

The Lenders Advisory Committee consists 
of 25 of the leading consumer credit bankers 
in the country. These lenders represent 
each geographical area of the Nation. We 
are in constant communication with our 
Lenders Advisory Committee and find its 
advice from the practical operating point of 
view most helpful and useful. We have the 
same regard and admiration for the local 
title I lenders groups which have been or- 
ganized in the larger banking communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Our other committee has a membership of 
men on the president or vice president level 
representing business, building material 
manufacturers, retail dealers, the National 
Better Business Bureau, and a credit rating 
organization. This group is known as the 
Industry Advisory Committee. It advises 
title I on how the program is working for 
the dealers and consumers. 

All in all, we have a balanced program 
that operates for the benefit of all—tne 
lender, the manufacturer, the dealer, the 
contractor, and the homeowner. 

To assist lenders in collecting on delin- 
quent accounts, we have begun the use of a 
communication to delinquent borrowers 
known as the “preclaim letter.” This pre- 
claim letter is sent at the request of the 
lender by the local FHA office to the home- 
owner advising that his account is overdue 
and the lender is about to file a claim with 
the Government for the unpaid balance. 
The results of this letter have been amazing- 
ly succescful; 55 percent of a'l delinquent ac- 
counts, where this letter has been used, have 
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been paid in full or made active again. This 
letter is now in nationwide use and is avail- 
able to all title I lenders. 

Another assistance given approved title I 
lenders is the policing of unethical dealers 
and contractors, commonly known as “suede 
shoe boys” or “dynamiters”. After thorough 
investigation, we have listed over 6,500 such 
operators who are out to cheat and swindle 
homeowners by not installing material ac- 
cording to contract or exorbitantly overpric- 
ing the job. A disappointed homeowner is 
not a good payer on a loan. This type of 
contractor or dealer is put on our precau-~- 
tionary measures list which to all intent and 
purposes, precludes him from doing title I 
business because no lender will buy his paper 
except under certain regulatory conditions. 

This precautionary measures list program 
is most effective because legitimate contrac- 
tors can serve the homeowner without the 
shadow of suspicion which a few morally low 
ones can cast on the 165,000 contractor- 
dealers participating in the title I program. 

To help our contractor-dealers further, we 
have an educational program underway. Our 
dealer relations unit and financial repre- 
sentatives, which are spotted throughout the 
Nation, meet with and address manufac- 
turers’ sales meetings, conventions of trade 
associations, State and local groups, to ad- 
vise them on the operation of title I. We 
find that most contractors are reliable. 
However, to safeguard the reputation of 
ethical contractors against the fly-by-night, 
we urge homeowners to follow these sugges- 

“tions: (1) check carefully the contractor’s 
reputation. Ask your banker, chamber of 
commerce, or better business bureau if there 
is any doubt in your mind; (2) avoid all 
gimmicks. You want full dollar value on 
your improvements only. You cannot get 
something for nothing; (3) buy standard 
merchandise. Avoid the just as good brands 
unknown to you; (4) compare the price 
given, if you think it is high, with that of 
another known contractor; (5) read your 
written contract and be sure that you under- 
stand it before you sign it; (6) never sign 
any blank papers or notes. Obtain a copy of 
all papers you sign; (7) sign your comple- 
tion certificate only after you are thoroughly 
satisfied with the completed property im- 
provement; (8) report any complaints of 
poor workmanship to your lending institu- 
tion immediately; (9) choose your contrac- 
tor as you would your doctor; and (10) re- 
member, no one can protect you against 
yourself. 


About the biggest compliment paid the 
FHA property improvement program came 
by way of a visitor from Australia. After 
sitting in on one of our title I industry 
*advisory committee meetings he spoke: “I 
have visited all countries of Europe studying 
housing but this is the first and only country 
in which I’ve seen bankers, industry, and 
Government sit down together and work for 
the common good of the homeowner. It is 
truly the most unique plan in the world,” 
he said. 





A Fable Teaches Lesson in Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a very 
interesting fable, written by Mr. Frank 
Macomber of the Copley News Service, 
entitled, “Can We Have Something for 
Nothing? A Fable Teaches Lesson in 
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Economics,” printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the fable 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Can We Have Someruimvc ror Noreivc? A 

FaBLe TEACHES LESSON In ECONOMICS 


(By Prank Macomber) 


Something for nothing. 

We hear a lot about it. Some people, 
particularly politicians, like to promise it. 
But can we really have it? 

Here’s a fable that gives an interesting 
answer: 

Once in a faraway land there was a small, 
tree-shaded town of 10,000 inhabitants. The 
people there were happy, thrifty, industrious, 
and enjoyed more of the good things of life 
than those in most parts of the world. 

Three men in this town were able over 
the years to accumulate fortunes. One 
amassed a million’ dollars. The other two 
saved half a million each. These three 
practiced thrift and displayed ability be- 
yond that of most. They were pointed to 
by others as the wealthiest citizens in the 
town. 


But after a time there were those who said 
it was not fair that three people had so 
much of the community’s wealth. When 
this talk reached the point of unpleasant- 
ness, the three decided they would distrib- 
ute their fortunes to the townspeople. The 
millionaire got 10,000 $100 bills and gave 
one to each of the town’s citizens. The two 
with half-million dollar fortunes gave each 
citizen a $50 bill. So each of the 10,000 
citizens received $200 they hadn’t expected. 

They reacted like most people who get 
a windfall. Some traveled, a few spent their 
money in riotous living and others in less 
questionable ways. But after a few months 
few if any of the 10,000 still had’ their extra 
$200. 

Now these good people had overlooked 
something important. It was the fact that 
the three men with the fortunes had not 
kept their money in a bank. It was tied up 
in factories and businesses which employed 
people. To raise the $2 million they dis- 
tributed, the three men had to liquidate 
their factories, sell their machinery, etc. 

So soon there were 200 people out of work 
in the town—people who had been employed 
in the factories and businesses of the three 
men. And soon shopkeepers had to curtail 
because of the unemployment and reduced 
buying power of the community. So an- 
other 100 were out of jobs. 

But the people of the town were generous. 
They agreed to put all 300 unemployed on 
relief. This suited the 300 fine. They didn’t 
have to work and had time to enjoy them- 
selves, 

Soon, however, the town government be-* 
gan to run short of money to keep these 
people on relief in the manner in which 
they had become accustomed. So the town 
council voted to tax everybody an extra $200 
to keep the 300 on relief. 

How’s your arithmetic? We have 10,000 
times 200, minus 300 by 200, minus 10,000 
by 200, minus 2 million, minus 3 factories, 
bag 300 jobs. That's something for noth- 





Confessions of an American Spy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of our country’s outstanding writers, Mr. 
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Tom Anderson, editor of Farm and 
Ranch magazine, has written an excel- 
lent column on his recent visit to Rus- 
sia. Mr. Anderson very definitely gained 
the impression that in many areas 
Soviets are still very far behind the 
progress which has been made by our 
country under our free enterprise sys- 
tem. I ask unanimous consent that this 


if 


in order that it might receive the atten- 
tion which I feel it merits. - 


REcorD, as follows: 

Remember the game “I spy” (or “hide and 
seek”)? It was the favorite game of my 
generation. I’m delighted to learn that it 


cancelling our spying activities. Can you 
imagine Khrushchev running back to home 
base , “One, two, three for the 
American spy in our sky?” Brings back the 
olden days. Also brings back into sharp 


focus my recent trip to Russia, where our .- 


party was spied on relentlessly. 

In Russia, special floors are reserved in 
some hotels to house the secret police who 
are in charge of room service. They service 
each room with hidden microphones, to re- 
cord conversations and telephone calls. And, 
their maid service includes sending photo 
equipment to your room (while youTe out 
and won’t be bothered) to photograph the 
papers in your bag and provide other small 
services, for which no tipping is expected. 

The Russian security police have a habit, 
we were told, of slipping into the rooms of 
visiting editors—and others—to examine all 
film. Any pictures found to be nonflattering 
are exposed and carefully put back in place. 
The photographer for one of our -leading 
weekly news magazines made frequent trips 
to the airport to lock his film in the safe on 
our airplane. He found evidence in Moscow 
that his bag in his hotel room had been 
opened. 

I spied on Russia, too. Checked out Khru- 
shchev’s claim that Russia would catch up 
with the United States, economically, in 7 
years. Russia won’t catch Spain in 7 years. 

We saw their best collective farms. They 
had to be. We drove 50 to 100 miles to get 
to each. The people on the collectives don’t 
live as good as our plantation slaves did. 
And they have less freedom. 

In the Russian revolution millions of 
peasants thought they were fighting the 
czars to get their own little piece of land. 
Ninety-five percent of Russian farms are in 
state or collective farms. Formed by unit- 
ing the small farms of millions of Kulaks— 
little family farmers who owned their land 
and were murdered (by Khrushchev and his 
crowd) in one of history’s bloodiest purges 
after the Communists came to power, 

Much of the hard labor in Russia is done 
by old women—or maybe they just look old. 
The workers in the field were almost all 
women. Invariably, as we drove by they 
would straighten up and gaze at us—as if 
we were from another world—which we 
were. They probably hadn't seen a car pass 
all day—just bicycles, wagons, carts, pedes- 
trians and trucks. Trucks driven by their 
menfolk. Trucks which looked very much 
like U.S. Army surplus. 

“Can we take pictures?” (This was be~ 
fore they knew about our U-2 pictures.) 

“Certainly,” responded the block of ice 
masquerading as a woman interpreter- 
guide. “All countries have their own secu- 
rity regulations. Here, you can take pictures 
of anything not connected with defense.” 

The next day we were driving out to see a 
State farm, and one of the editors asked this 


AG111 
so-called woman several times to stop the 
car so he could take a picture. She always 
refused. (The picture would not have been 
flattering.) Finally, when we were passing 


ex-beet farmer, Secretary Benson commented 
privately that he had better harvesters than 
that 25 years ago. 

Moscow is full of slums, some built before 
the war, and some brandnew. Most families 
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to build sputniks come from. You con- 
clude it must be from 
stolen secrets, and fn factories in some far- 
off place, like beyond the Ural Mountains. 


The main incentive of the people is what 


their hats, . Butt 
guess they had to have something to do 
since they’re not allowed to leave the job. 
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The Russians have a very clever way of 
reducing man-hours—they use women. 

In Russia everything is sold in govern~- 
ment stores—stores whose show windows are 
apt to display a single dusty suit, a row of 
dirty canned vegetables, or other merchan- 
dise you’d expect to find in the country store 
where you traded in 1913. 

They ask. you such questions as: Why is 
there no free schooling, no free apartments 
in America? Why do 6 million Americans 
starve every year? Is it true that you can go 
from State to State in America without a 
passport? Or even move from one city to 
aliother without permission from the Gov- 
ernment? There are few open towns in Rus- 
sia where people are free to enter and leave 
the town. Most are closed to tourists. Rus- 
sian sputniks might go to the moon, but 
Russian citizens can’t go from one city to 
another. 

Russia has now had a taste of those Amer- 
ican tourist dollars and wants more. So, 
you can now get a conducted tour of Russia, 
by “Intourist.” ‘You'll get to see about as 
much of Russia as you’d get to see of Amer- 
ica by signing up for visitors’ privileges at 
San Quentin. The Russians are now ready 
to receive you. Nrxon has tested the atmos- 
phere with cosniffer Milton Eisenhower. Ad- 
lai’s had it. And Ike will get reinvited if he 
apologizes for the U-2 flights. 

If you're planning a. vacation trip to 

land, as thousands of Americans 
are, be sure to do these things first: (1) See 
a psychiatrist; (2) consider Alcatraz instead. 
It’s prettier, the food and accommodations 
are better, and it’s safer. 





Social Security To Observe Its 25th 
Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the silver anniversary of 
social security will be celebrated on 
August 15. Many Americans will re- 
member on that day, I am sure, the 
long struggle and debate which preceded 
enactment of this legislation. Many 
more Americans, however, now accept 
social security as a necessary part of life 
today. 

‘Those of us who believe that the social 
security system may well serve as the 
vehicle for a program of medical care 
for the aging and aged are, I am sure, 
particularly interested in many of the 
very kind things which will be said 
about social security in the next few 
days. : 

One such birthday wish has already 
been given by the Morning Call, Pater- 
son, N.J., in its issue of August 3. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foliows: 

Soctah Securtry To Ossrerve Its 25TH 

ANNIVERSARY 





The silver anni of social security 
will be celebrated on the 14th of this month. 
Social legislation became law on that day in 
1935 when the late F.D.R. placed his signa- 
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ture on the bill Congress enacted to provide 
financial. assistance to peoples and families 
whose breadwinner no longer can be gain- 
fully employed. 

Social security is a three-pronged program, 
(1) public assistance, (2) old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, and (8) employ- 
ment security. 

All three phases of this legislation—since 
1940 when first payments were made—have 
materially benefited society and have been 
largely instrumental in keeping families to- 
gether. Benefits are forthcoming at death, 
retirement, or disability. 

Employment security serves in two ways. 
It helps workers find jobs and pays weekly 
unemployment benefits. to those eligible for 
payments who are out of work. 

Public assistance pays money to individ- 
uals and families in need because of certain 
conditions, and who qualify under State and 
Federal law. Aid is given to needy people 65 
or more years old; to people. who are too 


blind or too disabled to work; and to fami-' 


lies whose providers are dead, disabled, or 
out of the home for a prolonged time. 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance provide payments to families when the 
head of the household has worked and paid 
into the social security fund long enough to 
be insured and then retires, or becomes 
severely disabled, or dies. 

The American people should be grateful 
for the social security system that relieves 
despair and brightens the remaining years 
of those who reach the autumn of their lives 
in the knowledge that theirs is a government 
with a social conscience which won’t permit 
humans to near the end of the road without 
security from want. 


We join with the community in hailing 
the widespread benefits of social security. 





Birthday Greetings to a Chilean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter to 
the editor, published in the August 1, 
1960, edition of the Washington Daily 
News, written by the distinguished Latin 
American journalist Persio Franco, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BirTHpay GREETINGS TO A GRAND OLD 

CHILEAN 


Don Emilio Bello Cedesido, of Chile, was 
92 years old yesterday. 

The First International Conference of 
American States was held in Washington 
from October 2, 1889 to April 19, 1890. All 
the delegates who attended it are now dead. 

However, the second conference was held 
in Mexico City from October 22, 1901 to 
January 31, 1902. Don Emilio is the one 
survivor of this historic occasion. 'That is 
why he is considered and called the “Dean 
of Pan-Americanists” and “Patriarch of the 
Americas.” 

More recently, when the American For- 
eign Ministers held a meeting in Santiago, 
Chile, August 12-18, 1959, they unanimously 
asked Don Emilio to preside over the open- 
ing of the first session and he did so ad- 
mirably. 
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Don Emilio has been President of Chile, 
and is a grandson of the very outstanding 
Venezuelan intellectual, Don Andres Bello. 

I’m sure that all friends of pan America 
and all friends of Chile would salute him 
personally, if they could, on his birthday. 
Viva Don Emilio. Viva Chile. 





World Soil Scientists Meet in Madison, 
Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
this week, the International Soil Science 
Congress is meeting at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

For the conference, about 1,100 soil 
scientists from 40 to 50 nations will pre- 
sent, and listen to, about 400 papers on 
the subject of soil. 

The Congress marks the first return 
to the United States since its first meet- 
ing in 1927 in Washington, D.C. 

The selection of the University of Wis- 
consin as the site for the 1960 confer- 
ence, I believe, was most apropos. Over 
the years, the university—one of the 
great educational institutions in the 
country—has been a leader in the field 
of research, experiment, and develop- 
ment for Improvement of soil and other 
aspects of agriculture. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative article on the Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article and an editorial from the 
Wisconsin State Journal welcoming the 
soil scientists printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 11, 1960] 
Worup Som Screntists CoMING To STATE 
Mapison, Wis.—Dirt will be discussed here 

next week on a scale to put back-fence gos- 

sipers and sewing circles to shame. 

More than 1,100 soil scientists from all 
over the world will assemble at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for 8 days and col- 
lectively, hear more than 400 papers. 

It will be the seventh congress of the 
International Society of Soil Science. The 
society, which began a half century ago in 
central and western Europe, has had many 
more meetings than that, but not until it 
was reorganized after World War I did world 
congresses begin. 

The first was held in Washington, D.C., in 
1927 and this is the first return to the 
United States since then. Meanwhile, the 
congress has met in the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Belgian Congo, and 
France, 

UNITED STATES PLAYS BIG PART 

The Soil Conservation Service (SCS) of 
the U.S. Agriculture Department has played 
an important role in developing the congress 
to worldwide status. 

About 400 of the visitors will be leading 
soll scientists from 40 or 60 foreign nations. 
Some of them, from underdeveloped coun- 
tries, are coming on grants which the con- 
gress’ organizing committee obtained from 
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agencies of the United States and the United 
Nations, and from private foundations. 

Buses carrying nearly 200 foreign scientists 
left New York August 6 to see farming op- 
erations and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions along the route to Madison, where the 
party will arrive Saturday. 

Similar bus tours to both coasts will fol- 
low the Congress. A 16-day trip will take 
125 foreigners through iowa, Nebraska, and 
the Southwest and end up at Berkeley, Calif. 
An 11-day trip will take 150 visitors through 
the South will end up at Washington. 

TOURS ARE A FEATURE 

“Field study tours always have been an 
outstanding feature of these international 
meetings,” said Emil Truog, emeritus soil 
professor at the university, who is congress 
manager. “Many of the visitors will take 
tours Thursday to see the university farm, 
the Hancock Experiment Station, and other 
places of interest.” 

MEETINGS AT UW 

Originally, the 9-day program had 2 open 
days, Thursday for Wisconsin tours, and Sun- 
day for rest and worship. But the Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) of the 
United Nations requested a full day sympo- 


. sium on tropical soils and this has been 


scheduled Thursday. It will be led by 
Charles E, C. Kellogg, Washington, Assistant 
Administrator of SCS and vice president of 
the society. 

Elaborate tour guides have been prepared 
by State colleges and universities along the 
routes and also by the SCS. The visitors 
will see all phases of soil research. Pits have 
been dug for observation of soil profiles (lay- 
ers) at various places. 

Many of the visitors will be housed and fed 
at the university. Meetings will be held in 
halls of the Memorial Union and the Wis- 
consin Center. 

The 150- by 100-foot floor of the old red 
gymnasium is full of exhibits prepared by 
the agriculture department, the land grant 
colleges, and foreign nations. Nationalist 
China, for instance, sent paintings of plant 
inoculation. SCS has prepared a big lay- 
out showing the whole plan for carrying out 
soil surveys and their use in farm and water- 
shed planning. 


Governor Nelson and Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
university president, will welcome the Con- 
gress at an opening general session Monday 
morning. The same program includes a dis- 
cussion of the world “freedom from hunger” 
campaign by FAO’s director general, B. R. 

n. 

ROLE TO BE DISCUSSED 


There also will be a talk on the role of 
soil scientists in this campaign by Richard 
Bradfield of Cornell university, the society 
president. A paper on the productivity of 
the US. arable soils will be presented by 
Kellogg. 

After that, the proceedings will become 
technical. Another general session will be 
held Monday afternoon .nd thereafter one 
is scheduled every day except Thursday and 
Sunday. The many commissions of the so- 
ciety, which carry on study programs between 
Congresses, will have nearly 50 single and 
joint meetings. 

The congress has three official languages, 
English, French, and German. Speakers may 
take their choice, but UW men in charge of 
papers and summaries say that, with few 
exceptions, the papers will be given in 
English. 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal] 
WELCOME TO Som ScrenTists 


Madison is honored today to welcome 
1,500 of some of the world’s most distin- 
guished scientists who might well hold the 
future of the world in their hands. 


Meeting at the. University of Wisconsin 
will be the Seventh International Soil 
Science Congress, one of the oldest of the 
international scientific societies. It on 
met previously only in Washington, D 
England, Holland, the Congo, and pond ae 

Perhaps little of the 400 highly technical 
papers to be presented here will be undér- 
stood by the general public. Yet all peo- 
ples of our world recognize that what these 
specialists are about is basic to human 
existence and of first importance to the 
peace of civilization. 

Many coming from overseas want to see 
how America produces a surplus of agri- 
cultural products while other countries are 
always hungry. Americans, undoubtedly, 
will learn from them some things to help 
with our problems, 

But beyond the meeting of scientific 
minds, this is an admirable opportunity for 
important people of all lands to meet those 
of others, an opportunity for which the pro- 
gram-makers here have planned well. 

Our visitors could have picked no better 
place than Wisconsin for this people-to-peo- 
ple meetup. Wisconsin is the land of the 
open mind, the open threshold. These, too, 
we must believe, are the avenues te human 
understanding out of which peace may 


grow. 





Timely Article on the Organization of 
American States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in the 
light of the opening this week of the criti- 
cal and historic meeting of the Organi- 
zation of American States, in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, I should like to cite a most 
timely and informative background ar- 
ticle on this fine organization in which 
the United States is proud and honored 
to hold membership. The article in 
question, entitled “The Organization of 
American States,” appeared in the Au- 
gust 2 issue of Newsday, and was written 
by Leonard Baker, chief of the Newsday 
Washington bureau. Mr. Baker deserves 
praise for the succinct but highly infor- 
mative review he has presented of the 
life history of OAS, and of the nature 
and purposes of this vital hemispheric 
grouping of States. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the relevance of this excellent 
article I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIFYING FORCE OF THE WESTERN HEMI-~- 
SPHERE: THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES—ACTING AS A UNTTED NATIONS-LIKE 
POWER IN THE Two AMERICAS, THE OAS 
PROVIDES A CENTRALIZED FoRUM IN WHICH 
THE NATIONS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Can Carry Out PROGRAMS or MUTUAL -As- 
SISTANCE 

(By Leonard Baker) 

WasHINGTON.—Convinced that “thelr wel- 
fare * * * will increasingly require inten- 
sive continental cooperation,” the United 
States -and. 20 Latin American nations in 
1948 established the Organization of Ameri- 
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tween two countries. Venezuela, under Bet- 
ancourt’s leadership, represents the move- 
ment within Latin America toward demo-. 


vernments, anxious to stifle freedom with- 

its own borders and among its neighbors. 

Under a request from Peru, the ministers 
will then consider the subversive activities 
within Latin America by Russia. These 
activities, it is feared, have been spurred 
by the growing rapport Cuba and 
the Kremlin. The United States is 
for a strong declaration aimed at blocking 
any extension of communism into the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Coping with these threats will not be’sim- 
ple. Within Latin America are deep-seated 
animosities among nations, strong vocal sup- 
port for the Cuban revolution and the ling- 
ering fear eae lon Ge toe 
friend but—as he has sometimes been in 
the past—a scheming mercenary. 

Giving promise of success, however, is the 
recognition by all members of the OAS that 
their fates are intertwined. The United 
States first accepted this principle in 1823 
with the adoption of the Monroe Doctrine. 


agreement among 
the Latin American countries. He failed but 
the acceptance of his ideas grew as the na- 
tions became more aware of the problems 
they faced. . 


FIRST CONFERENCE IN 1889 


In 1889 this sentiment produced the first 
international conference of American states. 
Meeting in Washington, this country and 
neighbors south of the border voiced the 
principle of continental solidarity. In the 
years since, this principle has been but- 
tressed by concrete actions. Together the 
American nations worked to promote trade, 
wipe out disease and increase educational 
opportunities. They agreed to settle dis- 
putes peacefully and stay out of the affairs 
of their neighbors. When World War II 
came, they decided that an attack against 
one would be an attack against all. 

In the late 1940’s, the nations agreed to 
consolidate the work of the past 50 years. 
And in 1948, at Bogota, Colombia, the Or- 
ganization of American States was born, 
dedicated to preserving the freedom of the 
Western Hemisphere, the freedom of each 
member country and the freedom of man. 

The OAS has set up technical aid pro- 
grams, peacefully settled border disputes, 
established a student fellowship program, at- 
tacked disease and last year brought forth 
the Inter-American Development Bank to 
provide capital for investment-hungry Latin 
America. 

The supreme organ of the OAS is the 
Inter-American conference, which meets 
every 5 years to chart in broad lines the 
course the OAS will follow for the next 
period. The day-to-day operation is in the 
hands of the council, which meets twice a 
month and has one delegate from each 
country. 

A consultation of foreign ministers can be 
called to meet extreme and urgent threats 
to peace. The first such meeting under the 
aegis of the OAS was in 1951 following the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The ministers 
did not meet again until 1959 when Cuba,, 
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the Dominican Republic and Haiti accused 
each other of assisting invasion forces. The 
ministers called upon all member nations 
to observe strictly the rules of noninterven- 
tion and spoke out against “antidemocratic” 


regimes. 

This action indicated that, the ministers 
are more prone to rely on persuasion than 
direct action. Their powers range from 
recommending the withdrawal of ambassa- 
dors to the use of armed force. The expecta- 
tion is that the meetings beginning Tuesday 
will also attempt persuasion rather than di- 
rect action out .of fear of disrupting the 
spirit of “American solidarity and good 
neighborliness” which is the basis of the 
OAS. 





Plate Glass Industry Protests Further 
Tariff, Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the principal 
points of a statement by Robinson F. 
Barker, vice president, glass division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., before the 
ba Tariff Commission on August 17, 
i960. 

Mr. Barker has made a distinguished 
presentation of a problem that is acute 
not only in the glass industry of Penn- 
sylvania, but is a matter of diminish- 
ing returns if not complete oblivion to 
many segments of our economy. As the 
time for negotiations on further GATT 
agreements approaches, I have been very 
glad to note that industry has taken up 
the cudgel in earnest, as represented by 
the fine statements before the Tariff 
Commission and the Committee on Rec- 
iprocity Information. Mr. Barker’s is 
certainly one of the most effective pleas 
in defense of American industry and 
American labor. It warrants closer read- 
ing which I hope its inclusion in the 
Recorp will afford. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excerpts From STATEMENT OF ROBINSON F. 

Barker, Vice Presipenr, Guiass Division, 

PrrrsBurcw PiLaTe Guass Co., BEFORE THE 

U.S. Tarirr Commission, Aucust 17, 1960 

My name is Robinson F. Barker. I am vice 
president and general manager of the glass 
division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and 
have been in the glass business for 25 years. 

First, I wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here. 

My company—PPG—has previously filed 
with you three confidential memoranda in 
vpposition to further reductions in existing 
tariff rates—one relates to sheet glass, one 
to plate glass, and the third to optical 
glass. see 

I appear to present facts which will 
demonstrate the complete lack of justifica- 
tion for any further reduction in existing 
tariff duties and the absolute need for the 
granting of relief at the earliest practicable 
date by invoking the escape clause provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 

The problem can be stated simply—the US. 
sheet glass industry is losing the domestic 
market. We respectfully submit that this 
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should concern not only the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission and the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information but also the American public at 
large. 

Of course, we are mindful of the desira- 
bility of reciprocal trade relations among the 
nations of the world, and it is not our pur- 
pose to quarrel with the wisdom of the con- 
cept underlying our country’s overall inter- 
national trade policy. 

But, we are also mindful of the fact that 
loss of the U.S. sheet glass market to foreign 
producers necessarily jeopardizes thousands 
of jobs as well as sizable investments which 
people in this country have made over a 
long period of years. * * * 

It is not pleasant to report to you that 
commencing with August 1959 each succeed- 
ing month with but one exception—Decem- 
ber 1959—has witnessed a decline in the 
number of our factory workers employed. It 
has now reached the point where nearly 25 
percent of our normal complement of 2,900 
sheet glass factory workers are unemployed. 
My company is not unique in this respect, 
and we believe that our experience is typical 
of all domestic sheet glass producers. 

The principal markets for sheet glass in- 
clude the building construction, automotive 
(including laminating and tempering), sash 
and door, mirror and specialty manufactur- 
ing, and glass jobbing industries. According 
to the US. Department of Commerce, the 
total volume of sheet glass shipped in 1959 
by the domestic producers was $134,502,000 
(U.S. Department of Commerce Facts for 
Industry Series BDSAF-375-09, Feb. 18, 1960). 


Having asserted that the U.S. sheet glass 
industry is losing the domestic market, I 
should state the bases for this assertion. If 
my assertion is correct, as I firmly believe it 
to be, then this forum presumably will wish 
to know how this came about, what role the 
tariff has played, what domestic damage has 
resulted, and, finally, what can or should 
be done about it. 

Let’s begin with some basic facts. 

Import impact: In 1950 foreign imports of 
sheet glass into the United States totaled a 
modest 31.7 million pounds. In 1959 these 
imports had risen to the staggering figure 
of 502.6 million pounds. This represents an 
increase over 1950 of 1,485 percent. * * * 

The rate of penetration of this market by 
imports has been fantastic. In 1950 foreign 
sheet glass imports were equivalent to 214 
percent of the total estimated domestic pro- 
duction. In 1959 imports increased to over 
31 percent. 

I cannot refrain from observing that in the 
10-year period in which this foreign pene- 
tration occurred there were a series of reduc- 
tions in the U.S. rates of duty applicable to 
imported sheet glass—the 1951 Torquay re- 
duction and the subsequent Geneva reduc- 
tions in 1956, 1957, and 1958—all on top of 
prior severe cuts together aggregating 62 to 
67 percent. 

These figures demonstrate that the amount 
of imports as well as the ratio of total U.S. 
production supplied by imports increased 
each year over the previous year shown, with 
but one exception, 1957. Although we do not 
pretend to have the complete explanation for 
the 1957 decline in imports, we do know that 
the domestic demand was off sharply in that 
year. This is in contrast with a preceding 
2-year period of unprecedented demand 
which undoubtedly led to some scare buying 
in 1956. With U.S. demand down in 1957 it 
is logical to assume that the foreigners con- 
centrated more on other markets in that 
year in preference to the United States. 

Decline in exports: During the 1950-59 
period U.S. sheet glass exports have declined 
substantially. U.S. exports in 1950 were 13.4 
million pounds, or 231,837 SSE 50-foot boxes. 
By 1955 U.S. exports had declined to 7.2 mil- 
lion pounds, or 124,026 SSE 50-foot boxes, 
and in 1959 to only 43 million pounds, or 
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74,046 SSE 50-foot boxes. Thus, the 1959 
exports amounted to only three-tenths of 1 
percent of total U.S. production. Contrasted 
with imports amounting to over 31 percent 
of domestic production, the picture is cer- 
tainly a dismal one for this American in- 
dustry. 

One further word about exports from the 
United States—in recent years we have seen 
our export markets slowly dwindle away for 
the reason that more and more countries are 
establishing their own sheet glass plants. 
These plants not only serve their own re- 
spective domestic needs but also create addi- 
tional sources of imports to the United 
States. As a result, during the 1956-59 
period, over 30 countries shipped sheet glass 
into this country. 

The foregoing might well be captioned 
“The Problem Confronting the U.S. Sheet 
Glass Industry.” 

I will summarize the reasons which have 
occasioned the loss of a substantial part of 
our market to the foreigners and then take 
up each in some detail. The reasons are as 
follows: 

1. There is equality of technology, labor 
skills, and productivity among foreign and 
domestic producers. 

2. Ocean freight rates constitute no bar- 
rier to importation into the United States. 

8. Most important is the fact that the for- 
eigners have an overwhelming cost advan- 
tage over the domestic producers. This 
permits the foreigners to cut well below do- 
mestic prices. 

4. Finally, successive reductions have in- 
creased the ineffectiveness of our tariffs in 
equalizing or offsetting in any way the for- 
eigners’ cost advantage. 

Equality of technology: Considering, first, 
equality of technology, labor skills and 
productivity, I am mindful that there is a 
line of thought in this country that Ameri- 
can industry can always meet—and beat— 
foreign competition simply by the adoption 
of production-line techniques and mass 
mechanization. Possibly that line of thought 
might have application to some domestic in- 
dustries, I don’t know. But I do know that 
it does not apply to sheet glass. 

It must be remembered that the flat glass 
industry had its origin in Europe and over 
the years a large number of European com- 
panies entered the flat glass manufacturing 
business. Today, many of those old estab- 
lished companies are of great size (even by 
American standards) and they operate inter- 
nationally. 

Those European companies have large re- 
search and engineering organizations and 
their plants are highly mechanized. Many 
of the European sheet glass facilities have 
undergone extensive enlargement and mod- 
ernization since the end of World War II. 
Unquestionably the Europeans possess sheet 
glass technologies equal to those used in 
this country. Moreover, the quality of their 
product is comparable to that produced in 
the United States. 

These same observations, only to a slightly 
lesser degree, are applicable to the Japanese 
sheet glass industry. And in this connection 
I respectfully urge that you mark well the 
fact that in 1959 Japan, which has been 
steadily increasing its position as a world 
sheet glass supplier, moved up to second 
place in the foreign invasion of the U.S. 
sheet giass market. 

In summing up this point, it is indeed 
fair to state that by reducing our sheet glass 
tariffs this country has not been giving 
needed sustenance to small, weak foreign 
glass manufacturers; rather it has given vast, 
os international companies more 
“fat.” 

Ocean freight rates: The second reason 
why we are losing the U.S. market to for- 
eign competitors is that ocean freight rates 
constitute absolutely no barrier to importa- 
tion, A few illustrations will make my 
point, 
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Using Boston as our first example, you will 
be interested in learning that the freight 
rate from Antwerp to Boston is 84 cents 
per hundredweight, This is to be com- 
pared with the rate of 86 cents per hundred- 
weight which is applicable to shipments 
from our nearest plant at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., to Boston. 

Another illustration, the rate from Liver- 
pool to Miami is 73 cents per hundred- 
weight, This compares with the rate of $1 
from. Clarksburg to Miami, Clarksburg again 
being our nearest plant. 

Turning to the west coast for our final 
illustration, we find that the rate from 
Yokohama to San Francisco is $1.24 “per 
hundredweight. This is 38 cents lower than 
the $1.62 per hundredweight rate from our 
nearest plant, Henryetta, Okla., to San 
Francisco. 

Foreign cost advantage: By far the most 
important reason underlying the success of 
the foreigners in invading the U.S. market is 
the overwhelming cost advantage they pos- 
sess over the domestic producers. 

This cost advantage applies not only to 
the cost of labor, by far the most important 
component of total cost, but also to the cost 
of raw materials. 

Let’s examine now what this cost ad- 
vantage amounts te. 

Labor costs: Turning first. to comparative 
labor costs, you will observe that in 1959 the 
average hourly wages in Japan, excluding 
fringe benefits, were 33 cents and that such 
wages (including fringe benefits) were 69 
cents and 75 cents, respectively, in West 
Germany and Belgium, 

Our average hourly wages in that year 
were $3.72. Thus, our wage rates were four 
times those of Belgium, five times those of 
West Germany, and eight times those of 
Japan. 

While’ no data were available respecting 
Japanese fringe benefits, it is unlikely that 
such benefits would increase the Japanese 
33-cent figure above a maximum of 40 cents. 

With respect to our PPG figure of $3.72, 
I should mention that labor contracts we 
have negotiated in recent months have pro- 
vided for increases which will raise the $3.72 
figure as follows: 


PORPUNY WDD rise cn nee cit cnncbedon $3. 82 
September 1000... nec desc dns 3.87 
POOTUALY WGh nk idan cansvadecuidasce 3.92 


The significance of this almost insuper- 
able labor cost advantage held by the for- 
eigners is best appreciated when it is realized 
that our labor content represents more than 
50 percent of our total costs in making sheet 
glass. 

Raw materials cost: Is the foreigners’ 
labor cost advantage offset by higher cost of 
raw materials? The answer is “No.” In fact 
they have an advantage here too, 


We had listed a cost comparison between 
Belgium and the United States of four prin- 
cipal materials needed in the manufacture 
of sheet glass. Since the memorandum was 
filed we have obtained comparable costs of a 
fifth principal material—dolomite—and, ac- 
cordingly, this additional information is also 
reflected in this chart which now accounts 
for 96 percent of the batch composition. 

Raw materials cost comparison shows that 
PPG's costs are approximately 14 percent 
higher than those of the Belgians. So, here 
again we are at a marked disadvantage in 
competing against them. * * * 

Domestic price disadvantage: With their 
tremendous cost advantage obviously the 
foreigners can and do undersell us consist- 
ently in this market. Furthermore, as I 
will demonstrate, regardless of the level of 
domestic prices at any given time, the for- 
eigners are able to sell at prices ranging from 
8 percent to nearly 26 percent below 
us. * * 8 

During the period prier to April 25, 1960, 
the western European producers laid-down 
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prices ranged from 7.8 percent (Chicago and 
Miami) to 12.3 percent (New Orleans) below 
PPG. And, during that period, the prices 


of Japanese sheet glass laid down on the . 


west coast were approximately 16.5 percent 
below our prices. 

Effective April 25, 1960, we cut our de- 
livered prices to meet this competition and 
for a brief period we were quoting at ap- 
proximate parity with the European pro- 
ducers. This, however, was short lived and 
in a matter of days the foreign producers 
announced reductions which effectively re- 
stored and in some cases even exceeded their 


previous differentials under our prices. * * *. 


The post-April 25 differentials of the west- 
ern European producers below PPG on B 
quality glass ranged from a low of 9.9 per- 
cent (Chicago) to a high of 11.1 percent in 
Seattle (port city) and 11.9 percent in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Japanese prices for single ‘and double 
strength glass on the west coast after April 
25, 1960, have ranged from 16 to 19 percent 
below our delivered prices and in Miami 
their prices are now approximately 23 per- 
cent below ours. This evidences their ability 
to quote even lower prices whenever they 
wish to invade a particular market. 

It is apparent, therefore, that our April 
25, 1960, price reductions did not effect any 
significant shrinkage in the differentials in 
favor of the foreign producers. In fact, in 
important instances, those differentials were 
further widened. 

Since the date of the filing with you of 
our memorandum, there has been a price 
development which I should bring to your 
attention. 

On or about July 14 at least one US. 
importer sent telegraams to its U.S. glass 
jobber customers indicating that its West- 
ern European factory sources were about to 
increase their sheet glass prices approxi- 
mately 6 percent. Shortly after that date 
a number of the European sheet glass pro- 
ducers published such increased prices. I 
do not know at this time whether those 
new prices have actually been put into ef- 
fect. Nor do I know what has motivated 
this action. I cannot help but observe, 
however, that this foreign price activity 
occurred on the eve of the issuance of the 
witness schedule which lists those who are 
appearing before you in connection with 
this extremely vital tariff mater. Whether 
this is a mere coincidence I do not know. 

In addition we realize, of course, that 
there is nothing whatever to stop the for- 
eign produeers from reestablishing the same 
deep price cuts as soon as these hearings 
are concluded. 

In any event, we learned just last week 
that one of the domestic producers has also 
recently announced slightly higher sheet 
glass prices. A comparison of the new prices 
announced by the European producers with 
those of that domestic producer indicates 
that were such prices to stick there would 
be a moderate narrowing in the differentials 
which previously obtained. The amount of 
this narrowing seems to approximate 3.7 
percent. 

My company has not changed its prices 
and is studying most carefully these recent 
developments. 

Obviously, these price gyrations have not 
materially altered the basic disadvantages 
which confront us. Foreign sheet glass con- 
tinues to be sold at considerable price dif- 
ferentials below domestic prices. And, for- 
eign producers continue to possess sub- 
stantial advantages in every significant ele- 
ment of cost. 


Invasion of automotive market: Propo- 
nents of tariff reductions in sheet glass from 
time to time contend that the domestic 
producers have a significant advantage in 
making sales to the large volume domestic 
automobile manufacturers. This is not the 
fact. 
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Chrysler Corp., which fabricates half of its 
glass parts, is presently purchasing 70 to 80. 
percent of its raw sheet glass men 


pean prod : 
product laid down in Detroit were 12 per- 
cent lower than ours. This was 4% to 5 
percent greater than the differential those 
producers were quoting in Detroit on B qual- 
ity SS and DS window glass, which products 
are not generally used in automotive glazing. 

After April 25, 1960, the differential in 
most bracket sizes of seven thirty-seconds 
inch A quality heavy sheet glass was in- 
creased from 12 to 14 percent, and in the 
case of the bracket size needed for automo- 
tive side vents to 17.5 percent. These dif- 
ferentials are to be compared with a differen- 
tial of 8 percent which the pro- 
ducers applied after April 25 in sales of SS 
and DS B quality window glass in Detroit. 

Manifestly these prices, on their face, show 
that the Western European producers are en- 
gaging in an all-out effort to capture the 
large volume domestic automotive market. 

I am informed that PPG’s sales and profits 
in recent years were the subject of comment 
in a brief filed by one of the importers that 
is urging for another tariff reduction. For 
that reason, I feel that I should speak to 
this subject. 

In 1959 PPG had net sales of nearly $607 
million and net earnings of $44.1 million. 
Comparable figures in 1958 were $513.7 mil- 
lion and $32 million. We have recently re- 
ported sales of nearly $324 million and net 
earnings of about $25.7 million for the first 
6 months of 1960. Viewed abstractly these 
are large amounts of money but let us ex- 
amine for the moment their sources. ‘ 

For competitive reasons PPG, like most 
diversified companies, does not disclose its 
sales and profits for separate products. For 
the most part PPG derives its sales and 
earnings from the operations of its five major 
divisions; namely, glass, paint and brush, 

rchandising, 


fiber glass, me , and chemicals and 
cement (through a wholly controlled sub- 
sidiary). 


Each of these divisions in turn deals in 
multiple products. For example, sheet glass 
is only one of the many products handled 
by our glass division. Other such products 
would include plate glass, laminated glass, 
tempered glass, multiple-glazed units, struc- 
tural glass, storefront metal, and special 
glass products for national defense purposes. 

Presumably references to PPG's consoli- 
dated sales and earnings are made to sug- 
gest that each of its many product lines is 
relatively profitable. This, of course, is not 
the case. And, with respect to sheet glass 
it should be obvious that no industry with 
a heavy investment can make a satisfactory 
profit contribution when operating at 55 per- 
cent of capacity in a market fraught with 
intense price competition of the type I have 
described. 

By way of summary, the tariff on sheet 
glass declined from 60 percent in 1939 to 
14.8 percent in 1959. The absence of ef- 
fective tariff rates, coupled with excessively 
low wage rates, has enabled European pro- 
ducers to sell in the United States at prices 
8 percent to 17144 percent below domestic pro- 
ducers and has permitted Japanése producers 
to sell as much as 25 percent below. As a 
result, imports of foreign sheet glass in- 
creased from 2 percent to 31 percent of do- 
mestic production in the short span of 10 
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1950 through 1959. In the ab- 

sence of vitally needed tariff relief there is 
to believe that this steady loss 

will continue unabated. It 

be kept in mind that many cost dis- 

of the domestic producer are the 

¢~ of rules and regulations which 
established by our Government 

attain the high standard of living which 
I have in mind here 


the policy of the Government to promote 
buying abroad to avoid the resulting higher 

costs of domestic producers. These 
cost disadvantages materially affect our abil- 
ity to compete. 

At present, we are producing at only 55 
percent of our capacity with nearly 25 per- 
cent of our normal number of sheet glass 
factory workers out of work. Operating at 
such a low rate sharply increases our per unit 
cost of production, which in turn places 
us at an even greater competitive disad- 
vantage. In addition, ovr inventories of 
sheet glass have been steadily increasing 
even at our current low rate of operations. 
Today our inventories are at an all time 
high and nearly double what they were a 
year ago. We believe that our experience 
in this regard is typical of all domestic 
producers. 

In conclusion, I invite your careful atten- 
tion to one of the most alarming situations 
which faces us—namely, the steady loss of 
our position in the American market and the 
substantial denial of participation by us in 
the increased demands of the U.S. market 
for sheet glass. It is my understanding that 
there is agreement in many quarters that 
the decade in the sixties will open a golden 
period of dynamic growth in American in- 
dustry. Based upon our research and de- 
velopment, and market studies we have every 
reason to believe the market for sheet glass 
will be an expanding one. However, under 
the conditions which presently exist, and 
which I have endeavored to outline to you, 
we have no present hope or expectation of 
sharing in that growth. 

We do not believe that it is the purpose 
or policy of our Government under the Trade 
Agreements Act or any other provision of law 
to deny to any American industry—and in 
this instance particularly to the sheet glass 
industry—the opportunity to participate in 
the indicated steady economic growth of 
our country. That participation, we fear, 
may be difficult if not impossible unless 
prompt action is taken to place us on some 
basis of equality with the foreign sheet glass 
producers in the U.S. market. We do not ask 
for, nor expect, an embargo—we ask only for 
a fair opportunity to compete. 

For all these reasons we respectfully sub- 
mit that this Commission should report to 
the President of the United States that the 
peril point for sheet glass has been reached 
and exceeded, and that pursuant to the 
provisions of the Trade Agreements Act this 
Commission institute on its own motion an 
escape clause investigation in order that 
action may be taken at the earliest prac- 
ticable date to extend essential relief to this 
industry. : 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
: EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGressIonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SEcTION 182b. EAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGressIOoNAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shail be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first ttem received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGREsSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Realistic Attitudes Urged on Import- 
Export Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the increasing ability of industries 
in other countries to undersell Ameri- 
can products in both foreign and do- 
mestic markets poses one of the major 
economic issues of this period. When- 
ever constructive approaches to Ameri- 
can policy are suggested, consistent with 
our national interest in an expanding 
trade among nations of the free world, 
I believe they deserve the most careful 
attention we can give them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Mr. John T. Connor, chair- 
man of the board of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, and president of 
Merck & Co. of Rahway, which appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce on June 9, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REALIstTIc ATTITUDES Urcep ON Import, Ex- 
PORT ProBLEMS—MCA Boarp CHAIRMAN 
Sees NeEep ror WORKING WITH OTHERS IN 
DevELOPING BeEtTTreR ARRANGEMENTS ON 
Worip Trave, Aso Urces CLOSER UNITY IN 
UNITED STATES 

(By John T. Connor) 

The events of the last 2 years prove we 
can no longer afford to believe that Ameri- 
can goods have some divine right to world 
markets. 

If you consider that the difference between 
what we exported during 1958 and 1959 and 
what we imported during those years 
amounts to a $7 billion deficit, the hard truth 
of the matter is symbolized in a dramatic 
way. 

Certain realities have to be faced: The 
European Common Market, for example, and 
the European Free Trade Association. 

The European Common Market was organ- 
ized to eliminate gradually the tariffs among 
its six-member nations and to increase pro- 
ductive efficiency by such means as pooling 
manpower, transport, and sources of energy. 
Earlier this month I saw at firsthand how 
well the ECM is achieving its goals. It was 
a very impressive view. 

COST FACTOR NOTED 

The future may well hold serious problems 
for American firms trying to export to the 
Common Market countries. European costs 
of production, research, marketing, and dis- 
tribution are so much lower than in this 
country that competition in European mar- 
kets by American-made products against 
similar products made in Europe will be 
severe. 

Even though the U.S. export picture 1s 
somewhat brighter for the first few months 
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of 1960, the long-term basic problems still 
remain, in my opinion, and the US. domestic 
trade situation may also deteriorate because 
of our competitive disadvantages. 

I speak from experience when I say that 
domestic producers in the United States and 
Canada in the chemical industry are steadily 
losing business to imported materials. Jap- 
anese vitamins, to take just one example, are 
sold inthis country at prices that have now 
approached the absolute minimums which 
domestic producers need to break even. Yet 
we are restricted by the Japanese against 
selling U.S.-made vitamins in Japan. The 
same experience is being shared by other 
industries, as you know. What are we going 
to do about it? 

I'd like to suggest one or two answers. 
Each of the suggestions has a common bane, 
that of the need for understanding. 

First, all of us must come to a complete 
understanding and realization that the world 
is closing in on us. And then we must 
make others understand that, too. 

For a start, take European business lead- 
ers. Ever since the war they have been pre- 
occupied with building up their own in- 
dustries. And the United States has helped 
them with trade and aid so that today West- 
ern Europe is economically powerful, a most 
desirable condition. 


REAPPRAISAL URGED 


But now the time has come for a new 
look at the situation by Europeans. They 
must be made to realize that we in the 
United States, and in Canada, are indeed 
partners in the world trade family. They 
must realize that we have an economic entity 
to think about, too, and that American jobs 
are important to the American people. 

Our friends in Western Europe today see 
only one goal before them: Unification of 
the European economy by, as they put it, 
bridging the gap between the ECM and the 
EFTA, and they are quite anxious to have 
all possible American help in reaching that 
worthy objective. They are determined to 
avoid a costly and destructive trade war be- 
tween two blocs that should be friendly. We 
should lend our “good offices” to that end. 

But because of their preoccupation with 
their own affairs, our European friends seem 
completeley indifferent to the trading prob- 
lems we in this country face. They are 
inclined to dismiss the $7 billion unfavor- 
able balance of trade in the last 2 years as 
temporary and to adopt an attitude of “you 
can afford it.” 

FORUM SUGGESTED 


What we need now is a forum at which 
American and Canadian viewpoints can be 
brought forcibly to the attention of our 
European colleagues. We need some central 
body which will give consideration to the 
problems of world trade which we in this 
country face. The future economic pro- 
grams of our allies in Europe should not ig- 
nore the obstacles confronting North Amer- 
ica but should give them room in their plans, 
just as we in this country have planned our 
economic programs with Europe’s interests 
very much in mind, ever since the end of 
World War II. 

Such a forum may be created if a proposed 
new organization comes into being. It has 
been recommended that the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, the 
OEEC, be remodeled into the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
or the OECD. Eighteen countries of Europe 


are members of the OEEC and the United 
States and Canada are associate members. 
In the new eee United States 
and Canada would be full members, and the 
emphasis would shift from the recovery of 
Europe from the war to promotion of world 


‘trade on a multilateral, nondiscrimina 


tory 
basis. Another major activity of the OECD 
is seen to be help’ the newly developing 
nations of the world reach economic ma- 
turity. 

Hopefully, then, our country would have 
@ place in the new organization where its 
views could be formally presented and con- 
sidered, But if the OECD should not be- 
come @ reality, or if, after it.is established 
it should not prove to be an effective forum, 
then we must seek other means to have our 
interests adequately represented. 

Another area in which we need under- 
standing is right here at home. One step 
in the right direction was the establishment, 
last year, of the Business Council for Inter- 
national Understanding, the BCTIU. 

The BCIU sponsors regularly scheduled 
sessions for intensive training of interna- 
tional business executives at the American 
University School of International Service in 
Washington, D.C. 

The program is not designed just for the 
new, junior executive; many U.S. based, 
senior international executives attend as well 
as the overseas-bound. Enrollment is lim- 
ited to 25, with 6 sessions scheduled for 
1960. Wives attend a special course in the 
final week of each session, 

The p stresses American customs 
and values in the light of foreign attitudes 
toward them, coupled with a grounding in 
American foreign policy by top Government 
officials. 

In addition, half the course is devoted to 
specialized study in selected area: Latin 
Atnerica, Western Europe, Middle East, South 
and South East Asia, Far East, and “special 
groups.” Private consultations are arranged 
with appropriate officers of the State De- 
partment and other U.S. Government de- 
partments and agencies, as well as foreign 
diplomats in Washington and businessmen 
familiar with the area, to discuss specific 
commercial and political questions. 

Twice a week, lectures from distinguished 
leaders in these categories are scheduled— 
one at a coffee hour, the other a dinner meet- 
ing. Participants may also attend “coffees” 
at the School of International Service to 
hear other distinguished speakers. 

We Rhee SES Ce Ae See -looking ac- 
tivities. 

MORE COOPERATION NEEDED 


And, finally, better understanding must be 
reached between Government, industry, and 
labor in this country. 

Too often business is inclined to think of 
Government as an antagonist, to regard its 
dealings with Government bodies and agen- 
cies as contests. Similarly, there are in- 
dividuals in Government office who look upon 
industry as something to be controlled and 
restrained. 

And the relationships between labor and 
industry, and labor and Government, also 
cry out for better understanding of the 
realities in today’s world. 

LABOR ATTITUDE IMPORTANT 

Leaders in labor unions, particularly, must 

give recognition to the fact that many Euro- 
manufacturers, who compete with 
domestic manufacturers in overseas markets 
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aid in the U.S. market now have modern 
equipment and a high degree of automa- 
tion, quite comparable to the best we see in 
this country. 

Labor union leaders must give weight to 
the wage differential between domestic and 
foreign producers. They already know the 
facts. They know, for example, that if you 
use the labor cost of France as an index of 
100, then the wage index in Holland is only 
81, whereas in the United States, it is 385. 

With such cost factors built into the situa- 
tion, how long can we reasonably expect that 
the United States can be an effective com- 


petitor. 

The United States, if it is to compete suc- 
cessfully with other countries in world 
markets and at home, can no longer afford 
the traditional American practice of placing 
labor and management in direct opposition 
to each other. Nor can we afford govern- 
ments which adopt either a promanagement 
or a prolabor point of view. 

CONFERENCE SUGGESTED 


Perhaps we should have a White House 
conference between representatives of indus- 
try, labor and Government for the purpose 
of initiating a program of bringing the 3 
elements closer together in an understand- 
ing of how this country, is faring in interna- 
tional trade. I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that, once a full understanding is 
reached, solutions to our major trading prob- 
lems will be conscientiously sought and 
found. 

The Western European nations, starting 
almost from scratch, have in 15 years, 
achieved economic progress without en- 

their economic stability. I refuse 
to believe that we can not accomplish the 
same thing. 

But to accomplish it we will have to adopt 
new policies and new approaches to replace 
those which are no longer compatible with 
the conditions of today. 

Our future prosperity will have to come, 
not from annual pay raises won at the bar- 
gaining tables without productivity in- 
creases, and not from arbitrary price in- 
creases. Our future prosperity will have to 
be wrested from markets here and abroad 
in fair and open competition. 

If and when that concept is accepted as 
the basis for action by our industries, our 
unions and our Government, we can begin 
to move forward again. 





Conservation of Wilderness Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
we move into the closing weeks of the 
86th Congress, a major piece of legisla- 
tion is yet to be acted up@h—the wilder- 
ness bill to set aside portions of our coun- 
try for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions. 

This bipartisan, national proposal for 
the establishment of a policy and pro- 
gram for the preservation of some of our 
American wilderness has been the sub- 
ject of two hearings here in Washington 
before the Senate Interior Committee, 
and six hearings in Western and South- 
western 


States. 
The proponents of the measure have 
been patient and cooperative in adopt- 
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ing clarifying amendments and accept- 

able suggestions. All of these changes 

have resulted in a number of committee 
prints as well as a substitute proposal. 

Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, 
has performed an excellent, responsible 
service by bringing together these 
amendments and introducing, on July 2, 
1960—1 day before the Congress re- 
cessed—a “clean” bill, S. 3809. 

Support for the wilderness bill contin- 
ues to grow, in spite of the long delay. 
Mr. Leonard Hall, one of our most dis- 
tinguished writers, and the recipient this 
year of the Thomas L. Stokes Award, in 
a letter published on June 14, 1960, in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, asks, ““Who 
is for the wilderness bill?” 

In answering his own question, he 
points out that “a large number of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen are waiting a 
chance to vote favorably on it.” Among 
the bill’s supporters he also lists “con- 
servation groups across America, garden 
clubs, women’s clubs, sportsmen’s organ- 
izations, labor organizations, outstanding 
newspapers and magazines, countless 
prominent Americans as individuals.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hall’s entire letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I also ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of July 21, 1960, quoting the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered t6 be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June 14, 1960] 

A Few Tati Poves, a LirrLte SHort Grass— 
Wrirer APPEALS ror Bru. To Prorecr Few 
Brrs oF WILDERNESS Lerr From AMERICA’S 
Past 

(A letter to the Post-Dispatch 
by Leonard Hall) 

If any of the primeval beauty of America 
is to be saved for future generations—if any 
of our land is to be preserved unspoiled as 
it was when the Creator made it available to 
us—then every effort must be made by citi- 
zens of goodwill everywhere to secure pas- 
sage of the wilderness bill. 

This bill has been before the Congress 
since 1956. It has been exhaustively studied 
and approved by the administration, the 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Interior, and Bureau of the Budget. It has 
not been enacted into law because it is being 
fought to the last ditch by powerful groups 
whose interest is in turning the people’s 
natural resources into cash for private profit; 
and these groups influence many individuals, 
lawmakers, and bureaus in our Government. 

What is the wilderness bill? It is a pro- 
posal to take the outstanding primitive and 
untouched areas in our national parks, fish 
and wildlife refuges, and national forests— 
and to protect these against exploitation by 
means of a ‘wilderness preservation system 
sanctioned by national law. This would sim- 
ply mean that areas now or in the future 
designated as inviolate wilderness would be 
removed from departmental regulation 
which can always be changed by a stroke 
of the pen. It would provide that additions, 
deletions, or changes in the wilderness sys- 
tem would be subject to public hearings and 
review by Congress. 

Why should we preserve wilderness in 
America? The spoilers and exploiters say 
we cannot afford to save any untouched, un- 
used land. They say this is “single-purpose 
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use” as against what they call “multiple 
use.” The difficulty in this “multiple use” 
concept is not that it is basically bad, but 
that for some it means sustained yield 
timber cutting, for some it means loading 
the forest range with sheep and cattle, for 
some it means establishing mining claims 
through political means and then skinning 
off the timber, and for some it seems to 
mean using every acre for all these purposes 
and more, besides. 

The fact is, there is nothing single purpose 
about wilderness as specified in the wilder- 
ness bill. No areas now open to timber cut- 
ting are included, no existing private rights 
are endangered, no established uses of na- 
tional parks, forests, monuments, or wild- 
life refuges are upset. On the other hand, 
the multiple-use concept is clearly present 
in the use of wilderness for watershed pro- 
tection, hunting and fishing, camping; care- 
fully controlled grazing, and, most important 
of all, scientific research. Only timber cut- 
ting and certain other commercial enterprises 
are excluded. 

Why wilderness? The late Aldo Leopold 
said: “Wilderness is the raw material out of 
which man has hammered the artifact called 
civilization.” To the pioneer, wilderness is 
an adversary to be conquered; to the exploiter 
in an unprincipled age, it is resources to be 
turned into profit. But to man in an ad- 
vanced culture, surely there is time and 
wealth and reason enough to try to save some 
untouched remnants of this “raw material 
of civilization” for scientific study, for philo- 
sophical contemplation, for spiritual enjoy- 
ment. 

There is little enough wilderness left and 
the time for saving even a few tag ends is 
short. Never again will living man see the 
long-grass prairie “where a sea of prairie 
flowers lapped at the stirrups of the pioneer.” 
A tiny bit of short-grass prairie “where Ca- 
beza de Vaca saw the horizon beneath the 
bellies of the buffalo’”’ has been rescued and 
set aside to show where once the prairie 
schooners of the Forty-niners passed. 

Oil wells, vegetable fields, citrus groves, 
and subdivisions have taken the last of the 
coastal prairie—and the virgin pine of the 
Lake States and giant white oak forests of 
the Ozarks are gone forever; and most of the 
big cypress, as well. Of 200 wilderness 
coastal areas investigated by the National 





Park Service, some 20 were considered as. 


worth trying to save—and already several 
of these have been lost to superhighways 
and bulldozers. So far we've saved the 
Quetico Superior International Park in Min- 
nesota and Ontario; and wild areas in the 
eastern national parks. Most remaining op- 
portunities lie in the West. 

Who is for the wilderness bill? The ad- 
ministration, as already stated, a large num- 
ber of Senators and Congressmen who are 
waiting a chance to vote favorably on it, 
conservation groups across America, garden 
clubs, women’s clubs, sportmen’s organiza- 
tions, labor organizations, outstanding news- 
papers and magazines, countless prominent 
Americans as individuals. 

Who is against the wilderness bill? A 
small but exceedingly powerful group who 
believe they should keep the right to turn 
natural resources belonging to all Americans 
into personal profit for themselves. The 
only reason they are ahead is our inertia. It 
is time to shake off this inertia and get 
the wilderness bill passed. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
21, 1960] ° 
AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


Another session of Congress is nearing its 
end without action on the wilderness bill, 
the legislation which would safeguard ap- 
proximately 55 million acres in various parts 
of the country as “areas where the earth and 
its community of life are untrammeled by 
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man.” ‘This proposal lies buried in Senate 
and House committees, and similar measures 
have met a similar fate session after session 
since 1949. 

This sometimes is a bit difficult to compre- 

hend since there has been a widespread de- 
mand that part of the country be preserved 
as nearly as possible in its original condition. 
Posterity surely is entitled to see at least 
small tracts of virgin timber, of duneland 
and mountain untouched by bulldozer and 
unmarred by neon. Conservtionists, wom- 
en’s organizations, civic groups, labor unions, 
newspapers, and politicians have been plead- 
ing for years for the necessary legislation. 
They have not even been asking that any 
money be spent, merely for the protection of 
areas which already are Government prop- 
erty. 
The only opposition is a largely hidden 
one, that of interests which believe they 
should be free to exploit any and every bit of 
the earth whenever they see profit to be 
gained. Congressional inaction can be at- 
tributed only to the influence of these inter- 
ests or to apathy. Neither motive is a cred- 
itable one—least of all in legislators who 
orate so often about “the American heri- 
tage.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 





Rights of the States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Life 
Lines, a triweekly publication issued by 
Life Line, a patriotic and religious edu- 
cational organization, regularly presents 
some of the most stirring pro-American 
information published in the United 
States today. 

Much of the material appearing in 
Life Lines serves as the basis for a daily 
radio program by Wayne Poucher, Life 
Line commentator. This program is 
broadcast by a large number of stations 
located in every section of the Nation. 

All of the material contained in Life 
Lines, published at Washington, D.C., is 
worthy of attention by Americans who 
are concerned about saving freedom in 
the world. A recent article is of partic- 
ular interest at this time, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHTS OF THE STATES 


For the last 30 years or so, we have been 
witnessing in America a skilled propaganda 
campaign, carried on by the dedicated and 
zealous mistaken enemies of freedom to 
discredit and destroy popular respect for 
our constitutional doctrine of States rights. 

This vital principle of our Republic is set 
forth in plain language in the Bill of Rights 
of the US. Constitution. Nevertheless, the 
antifreedom forces long ago set the principle 
down for destruction. They know that, if 
literally enforced, this formula for freedom 
is an effective barricade against socialism, 


‘communism, or world government, 


Thus an all-out campaign was put under- 
way to fool the American people into be- 
lieving that the States rights doctrine was 
a@ useless something left over to us from the 
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more simple years of our history as a nation, 
We were told repeatedly that the basic rea- 
sons for maintaining the rights of the States 
had melted away with the coming of mass 
production, rapid transportation, universal 
communication, and a mobile population. 

Even as the propaganda campaign against 
the doctrine of States rights was going on, 
the rights themselves were being washed 
away by a torrent of laws and Executive 
orders originating in Washington. More 
and power was concentrated on the mush- 
rooming Federal bureaucracy. And the 
American people were told that this new 
centralism was not only inevitable but was 
good as well. 

A number of other significant happenings 
were taking place during this time. For one 
thing, the U.S. Government extended official 
recognition to the Soviet Government of 
Russia. This was done at a time when many 
authorities considered that the Soviet re- 
gime was on the point of collapse. A few 
years later our country’s participation in 
World War II again saved communism from 
complete destruction. 

Other things happened. As the enemies 
of freedom continued their efforts to weaken 
and destroy States rights, our Government 
proceeded to give away American tax dollars 
by the tens of billions to nations all over the 
world. Domestic spending by the Federal 
Government kept jumping upward, even 
though times were good. Our taxes became 
a back-breaking burden, Our national debt 
soared upward to heights never before 
known, in peace or in war. 

The language of our Constitution was 
expressly designed to safeguard our govern- 
mental structure against this kind of costly 
destruction against this kind of costly de- 
struction. But written language alone, no 
matter how eloquent, can not protect our 
liberties. Such language must be backed 
up by intelligent, patriotic effort if it is to be 
effective. 

Our Constitution assumes that its clear 
language will be enforced by and in the 
courts of our Nation. In recent years, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has not halted the excesses of Federal legis- 
lation and Federal administration in under- 
mining the interests of States rights. In 
fact, the Court’s decisions have lent strength 
to those measures that add power to the Cen- 
tral Government at the expense of the powers 
of the several States of the Union. 

Unless an end is brought to centralization 
of power by judicial decree, it is only a mat- 
ter of time until the States will be deprived 
of all sovereignty and power in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws for the pro- 
tection of their local citizens. And this, too, 
is certain: We cannot destroy the rights of 
the States without at the same time destroy- 
ing the United States as a nation where 
individual liberty is taken for granted. 





Capital Times Endorses Mansfield’s 
Plea for National Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE: 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Madison Capital Times, which has 
fought hard for the fullest possible 
popular democracy for more than 40 
years, has published an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the recent speech by Ma- 
jority Whip Mrxe MANSFIELD for a thor- 





ask unanimous 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 
SENATOR MANSFIELD PROPOSES A NATIONAL 
Primary System 


For months the Capital Times has con- 
tended that the convention system of choos- 
ing presidential and tial candi- 
dates is a farcical betrayal of our democratic 
system. 

The conventions this ar drove our point 
home with millions Americans who 
watched these seein spectacles. Since 
the conventions there has been a growing 
interest in abandoning the present system 
and substituting a national primary in its 
place, 

This growing sentiment has found ex- 
pression in a proposal made by Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, the ma- 
jority party whip and the most likely candi- 
date to succeed Senator LYNDON JOHNSON as 
majority leader in the event that JoHNSON 


is elected Vice President. 

Senator ee 
national on the floor of the Senate 
Monday that the televising of the a 


ventions this year “led millions of Ameri- 
cans to question the entire nominating and 
electing procedure as it now operates.” 

Under the present system, he said, “the 
nominees come into the arena of delibera- 
tions with the bulk of the vote totals ce- 
mented beyond the reach of deliberation.” 

Nothing was more obvious in the two con- 
ventions this year than that the delegates 
were meeting to ratify decisions already made 
in preconvention deals among politicians 
across the country. 

There never was any doubt that Kennwepr 
and Nrxon had the nominations in the bag 
before the conventions were called to order. 
Nor cid the delegates have a choice as to the 
Vice Presidential selections. They were 
chosen by the Presidential candidates and 
in the case of JOHNSON, ae te acon 
not even given an opportunity to express 
themselves in a rollicall 

The result is that there is deep dissatisfac- 
tion across the country with both tickets 
and a rising demand that something be done 
to improve the nominating process to give 
the people more control over the choice of 
candidates they will have to vote for. 

The Capital Times is glad to see that the 
need for reform is being recognized by officials 
in Washington. We hope that is doesn’t end 
with a speech by Senator MANSFIELD. 

Steps should be taken immediately to draft 
legislation to provide for a national primary 
so that the people, not the political bosses in 
the smoke-filled hotel rooms, choose the can- 
didates for the highest office in the land. 

To continue the present system makes a 
farce of democracy. 





Faith To Move Mountains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 


each Sunday evening at 10:30 p.m., e.s.t., 
Dr, Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of the 
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Calvary Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, 
the distinguished son-in-law of our for- 
mer colleague, Senator Alexander Smith, 
broadcasts on radio station KDKA. Ina 
recent broadcast he said: : 

One of the most helpful things that I see 
in America today is the growing number of 
people who are coming to associate our 
cherished freedom with our inherited faith. 


-In recent weeks, there have been other 
broadcasts and a number of sermons 
preached on the theme that our form of 
government is based upon the teachings 
of the Bible and calling attention to the 
fact that implicit in the propaganda 
program of the Communists to destroy 
our democratic institutions is an effort to 
repudiate the Bible and destroy our faith 
in God. All polls indicate that the cur- 
rent major concern of the American peo- 
ple is fear of another world war. Candi- 
dates for public office are promising a 
major strengthening of our defense pos- 
ture. While God undoubtedly expects 
those made in His image to utilize the 
powers with which He has endowed them 
the Bible clearly teaches that we labor 
in vain to build a temple of peace that is 
not dedicated to the victory of moral 
force. Many will recall that in the midst 
‘of framing a great instrument under 
which we have enjoyed constitutional 
liberty the venerable Franklin said: 

If it be true that not a sparrow can fall 
to the ground without His notice, how can we 
hope to see a new empire rise without His 
aid? 


Last Sunday, Dr. Shoemaker voiced 
over the radio an eloquent plea for the 
recapture of the type of faith that the 
early Christians had, the type of faith 
that enabled the Founding Fathers to 
win their unequal struggle for independ- 
ence and freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp the address by 
Dr. Shoemaker entitled “Faith To Move 
Mountains.” 

There being no objeetion, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FPatrH To Move MounrtTAINsS 


(By Dr. Samuel L. Shoemaker) 


“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unte this mountain, re- 
move hence to yonder place; and it shail 
remove; and shall be impossible 
unto you.”—St. Matthew 17: 20. 

People without faith sometimes alternate 
between believing that those who have 
faith are the most fortunate, or the most 
foolish, people in the world. They envy it, 
or they despise it. But while they teeter 
between a desire for faith, and ridicule of 
it, they must employ at least enough of it 
to go on living. And life goes on asking 
questions of them: Where did we come from? 
What are we doing here? Where are we 
going? Everybody that gets above living 
like the animals thinks about these things, 
and knows that life of itself offers no answer 
to them. 

We know that if there is any answer, it 
lies In the realm of faith. Faith, at its sim- 
plest, means that life signifies something, 
that it is not pure senseless accident. This 
belief is hardly tenable without the fur- 
ther belief that life contains a positive pur- 
pose, and that this exists because behind 
life there is a Purposer. Se faith comes to 
mean virtually faith in God. 
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WHAT IS PAITH? 


Faith starts when you begin with this 
axiom, and put it to the test. As Unamuno, 
the great Spanish philosopher, said, “To be- 
lieve in God is to long for His existence, and, 
further, it is to act as if He existed; it is to 
live by this longing and to make it the inner 
spring of our action. This longing or hunger 
for divinity begets hope, hope begets faith, 
and faith and hope beget charity. Of this 
divine longing is born our sense of beauty, of 
finality, and of goodness.” 

Jesus, whatever more He was, was a great 
genius in the art of faith. It is evident to 
anyone that He could do things with faith 
that most people cannot do; that He had 
more faith in God, more faith in faith, than 
any other man that ever lived. We turn to 
Him as the great Expert in faith. 

We all remember the story of the Trans- 
figuration, when He took Peter, James and 
John and went up into a mountain, and was 
transfigured before them, so that “his face 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light.” The spirits of Moses and 
Elijah appeared also, and from the cloud 
which overshadowed them came a Voice 
which said, “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased; hear ye him.” ‘The three 
apostles were frightened by this experience, 
until Jesus came and touched them and told 
them not to be afraid. 


FAITH “works” 


Then, coming down from the experience 
on the mountain, there met them the father 
of an epileptic boy who begged Christ to 
have mercy on his son—he had brought him 
to the disciples but they could not cure him. 
And Jeus, full of the great. experience which 
had just come to Him, full of an immense 
and intense faith, spoke sharply, “O faithless 
and perverse generation, how long shall I 
be with you, how long shall I suffer you?” 
He may have said it to the father, but more 
probably I think it was with the spiritually 
incompetent disciples in His mind. Then, 
shaking this sharpness from Him, He turned 
to the man as with a smile of gracious wel- 
come, and said, “Bring him unto me.” 

It was then the belief that epilepsy, and 
much else, were caused by evil spirits. Mod- 
erns dismiss all this with a wave of the hand. 
We might do well to be a little better in- 
formed before we throw out the hypothesis 
of evil spirits so summarily. Some men 
very close to this powerful elemental kind 
of faith have believed in them, and still do. 
In any case, Jesus rebuked the evil spirit, 
and the child was cured. The power that 
had been given on the mountain was needed 
the moment He came down from the moun- 
tain to help a helpless sick boy. The same 
power that had made the body of Jesus 
transparent with light made this diseased 
human body radiant with health. 

The disciples then asked Him why they had 
failed to cast out the evil spirit, and Jesus 
said, “Because of your unbelief: for verily I 
say unto you, if ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove; and nothing shall be impos- 
sible unto you.” 

Here is the concentrated essence of Jesus’ 
faith. Here you see it in action, living and 
triumphant. Here is the vivid contrast, not 
only between the boy whose own faith is not 
mentioned, and the father’s which is a little 
stronger, on one hand, and Jesus’ faith, on 
the other; but also between the inadequate 
faith of the disciples, and the adequacy of 
Jesus’ faith. Here is that tremendous word 
from Him about faith that removes moun- 
tains. 

Let us take these words of His, and apply 
them minutely to ourselves. 

UNBELIEF CUTS OFF POWER 


“Because of your unbelief.” That was 
why they had been incompetent to do what 
obviously should have been done, and what 
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was done the moment Christ Himself ar- 
rived. We, too, are disciples of His. We, 
too, meet many who are figured for us in 
this epileptic boy—all kinds of sickness, all 
kinds of human suffering. We come into 
our Lord’s presence in church, then we come 
down from this personal, oft-repeated trans- 
figuration, and there meets us a world that 
is “lunatick and sore vexed” just as the boy 
was—a world that has been flung into the 
fire of war, into the water of uncountable 
human tears, by some evil and sinister force 
within itself. We see the tragedy about us 
on all sides, and we long to help, and we try 
to help, and we fail. And we come to Jesus 
and say, “Lord, why could not we cast out 
this spirit of evil, of hatred, of intolerance, 
of injustice, of cruelty, of anger, of war?” 
And He levels His eyes at us, and tells us 
the unvarnished truth, “Because of your 
unbelief.” Not a man or woman of us can 
escape that judgment. We know it is true. 
There is none of us, no matter how much 
faith we may have, no matter how long we 
have been believers, or what “mighty works” 
we may have been able to do with our faith, 
for ourselves or for other people—there is 
not one of us that is not intimately and 
personally convicted by those words. “Be- 
cause of your unbelief.” That person might 
be well today, that relationship might be 
solid, that home unbroken, that group of 
people dominated by the right instead of 
the wrong motive, that community touched 
with the right spirit, yes, even the world 
itself freed from the scourge of war, but 
for one thing—our unbelief—our closed- 
ness to God’s full love and power, our un- 
readiness to spend and be spent as Christ 
was when He came from the mountain. 
Yes. That is the world’s great curse, the 
actual unbelief of us professed believers. 
How we do need to pray, “Lord, I believe: 
help thou mine unbelief.” 

“If ye have faith”—He goes on now to the 
positive—“as a grain of mustard seed .. .” 
Jesus loved that little mustard seed, loved 
the way the tiny thing broke open in the soil, 
and took root, and grew up into a tree that 
could house the birds of the air. I think He 
felt His own movement was like that, would 
grow and spread that way from tiny begin- 
nings. “If you have only as much faith as 
a tiny grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
to this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove. * * *” 

“This is all folly,” says the skeptic; “faith 
doesn’t move mountains; dynamite and 
steamshovels move mountains, but faith 
doesn’t move them. Go to the engineers 
that built the Panama Canal, or tunneled 
through the western Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, and they will tell you how to move 
mountains.” Some of the arguments about 
religion would never arise if everybody had 
a little imagination, and, I might say also, 
more of a sense of humor. Jesus had just 
come down the slopes of an actual motun- 
tain. He had just seen the power of God 
banish a long-standing and grave human 
iliness. And filled with the power of faith, 
He put vividly its immense possibilities be- 
fore them, saying in His strong, oriental way, 
“This mountain would blow away and be 
found in another place if only you had as 
much faith as is figured by a tiny grain of 
mustard seed.” 

ONE NEGRO BOY 


Perhaps we shall not understand what He 
meant until we let Him move some of our 
personal mountains for us. Here is a frail 
Negro boy, whose mother was sold as a 
slave—a sensitive, musical, whimsical boy 
with insatiable curiosity, balked at every 
turn to get an education. But that boy felt 
in his soul that he was meant to turn his 
personal curiosity about nature to the bene- 
fit of his people. And he believed in God. 
He ploughed through his difficulties one by 
one, got his education, and became one of 
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the great citizens of this country, one of its 
outstanding practical scientists, and one of 
the great benefactors of his race. I doubt if 
he could have done it without his faith, but 
by faith George Washington Carver removed, 
not only his personal mountains, but many 
& mountain of difficulty for his people. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF PRIDE 


His mountains were outside. Some 
people’s mountains are inside. They have a 
mountain of pride which makes them want 
to run everything they touch, turn every 
situation to their own advantage, they thirst 
always to be right, and the ego is the great- 
est thing about them. Now there’s a moun- 
tain for you. It stands between them and 
any true relationship, any true success. 
What can move pride? Can hard knocks 
from without do it? Not always. Can & 
direct pursuit of humility do it? They 
sometimes grow proud of their progress in 
humility. There is only one thing that can 
remove the mountain of pride—it is a great 
gratitude, a gratitude of precisely the kind 
induced in people when they find faith. 
Faith puts God in the center of every picture. 
When we truly believe, we are amazed at the 
goodness of God toward us. We know that 
God has given us something we could not 
give ourselves. Such gratitude alone can 
tear down the mountain of pride, from which 
many suffer, many who do not even Know it, 
and become people for whom allowances 
always have to be made if the rest of us are 
to get along with them at all. O for some 
faith to remove that mountain, 


THE MOUNTAIN OF FEAR 


For many the mountain is a mountain of 
fear or a mountain of sorrow. Someone we 
love is in danger. We fear what the news 
may be in these next few hours or days. Or 
perhaps @ message comes that wipes the sun 
out of the sky and sets up a throbbing ache 
in our hearts. Can even Christ move that 
mountain? We still hear His promise, “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say to this mountain, remove hence to 
yonder place; and it shall remove. * * *” 
Does it mean stoicism, teaching ourselves to 
endure, to stop earing?. Far from it—it 
means the far more delicate and difficult so- 
lution of making us care all the more, but 
taking the personal hurt out, remembering 
the power of faith to transmute the meaning 
of personal sacrifice. That faith rests upon 
belief in the sovereignty of God in His uni- 
verse, and the great corollary to this, that 
“all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” That faith was sealed in 
the sacrifice of our Lord on Calvary, when He 
by faith changed forever the significance of 
the cross of shame, and made it the Cross of 
Salvation for the world. When we lift up 
our own losses and sacrifices and bring them 
under the transforming power of His Cross, 
faith moves the mountain of sorrow and of 
fear. 

RELIGIOUS STOLIDITY 


Sometimes our religious conservatism and 
immobility are very much like a mountain. 
We are traditional Christians, temperamen- 
tally impersonal, inclined to let others take 
the lead in spiritual things. We know that 
if Christians down the ages had been as cold 
and stiff as we, there wouldn’t have been any 
Christians down the ages at all! But we sit 
down in the shadow of that mountain help- 
less and hopeless. Then Christ speaks to us, 
“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed. 
* * *” and we know it is true. Bit by bit, 
like steam shovels eating away the sides of 
a mountain, Christ’s living faith eats away 
the hard bits of self-consciousness, self-en- 
forced loneliness, spiritual pride, and conser- 
vatism. And in their place we begin to ex- 
perience a joyous, confident, contagious 
faith. 

“Nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
Nothing, that is, which is consistent with the 
will of God for us and for His world. We 


of the vision while it burns in your mind. 
Let the imagination roam freely. Bring it 
all under the purging discipline of prayer, so 
that all the self gets cooled out of it, and all 
that God can do through you is preserved. 
You may have a secondary part in fulfilling 
the vision, such as Harriet Beecher Stowe 
had in the abolition of slavery; but it may be 
® very necessary part. Let the vision grow 


and lie complete in your mind and in you~ position. Under normal 


prayers. Let God shape and modify it. And 
keep always in mind the immense promise, 
“Nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
Who knows what great, needed vision may 
be forming already in the imagination of 
someone today, for which the world will one 
day be thankful? “Nothing shall be im- 


living by His commands, Let us remember 
that prayer is always faith active, faith per- 
sistent, faith growing. Let us remember that 
the final leap of faith is not the letting in of 
credulity, but of courage; we only believe be- 
cause of sufficient evidence; we only stick to 
our belief and live it out because our wills 
move up quickly behind our minds and cou- 
rageously act; and because faith is the gift of 
God, we must constantly be back to 
God for fresh endowments of it through His 
grace. Let us all worship now with the 
prayer in our hearts for ourselves and for one 
another, “Lord, increase our faith.” 





Political Divisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a great 
many people listen to Mr. Erwin E. Can- 
ham’s comments on the political news. 
He is editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and his comments come over 
the air on WMAL on Sunday nights at 8 
o’clock weekly. His last comments in 
relation to the adjourned session of Con- 
gress and the Republican and Democra- 
tic viewpoints are very interesting and 
constructive. People listen to Mr. Can- 
ham because what he has to say is fac- 
tual, never bitter nor venomous. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, entitled “Political Divisions,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Canham, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: : 

PotrricaL. Divisions 


(By Erwin D. Canham) 

The adjourned session of Congress is re- 
vealing the deep divisions of American pol- 
itics. They show the two political parties 
profoundly split, even in an election year, 
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represented, 
Republican platform. It is a position of 
moderate social reform under 
safeguards and brakes. It is a middle-ground 
circumstances, 


haps a substantial number of Congressmen 


session of Congress. (The session, of course, 
may be extended. There has been talk of 
it.) 

These lines of interest cut straight across 
the political campaign. They create diffi- 
culties for both political parties. They ex- 
pose and emphasize the illogical principles 
and makeup of the two political parties, 
since each party contains inconsistent and 
irreconcilable elements within it. 

One of the great debates of American 
politics is whether it is better and safer for 
the public to have division of power within 
the parties, just as we have it throughout 
all the rest of American Government, or 
whether it would be better to have mono- 
lithic consistent parties. Efforts have been 
undertaken for many years to weld the po- 
litical parties into integrated unities. Such 
efforts have rarely succeeded and never sur- 
vived for long, although from time to time 
potent political leaders have put together 
large majority coalitions which had consid- 
erable survival value. But there was usually 
some element holding these coalitions to- 
gether. 

DEMOCRATIC ADVANTAGE 


A Democratic Party politician, starting 
with the advantage of the traditionally 
Democratic South, always has some hope of 
creating a majority by bringing together the 
South, the labor-dominated cities, and the 
farmers. A Republican, not having the 
heritage of the South, has a much harder 
time making a majority, and usually does 
s0 with the cement of personal leadership. 

It is a matter of calculated risks and choice 
of evils for the Democrats, and having taken 
up a position of advanced liberalism with 
their presidential nominee and their plat- 
form, they now are marking time on civil 
rights. 
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Recent Successes in Science Demonstrate 
‘Anew America’s Overall Superiority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, by all 
- Objective standards, it has been a bad 
month for those who derive satisfaction 
or seek political advantage by downgrad- 
ing this country in its race with the So- 
viet Union for global scientific superior- 
ity. A fistful of recent achievements 
by our scientists and specialists have 
demonstrated once again that America 
is second to none in the race for space. 

What is more,.the peaceful objectives 
of all our efforts must be clear to all who 
will take the trouble to study the record. 

A number of newspaper editorials all 
across the country have applauded these 
recent scientific advances. I ask unani- 
mous consent that one of these, appear- 
ing in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle of August 13, be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Racons, 
as follows: 

Tue Space Acer Rockets In 

In the most dramatic few hours in our 
space science history, American rocketeers 
and electronic specialists have opened the 
door wide to the Buck Rogers age of space 
travel and also made possible easy, worldwide 
television, radio, and telephone communica- 
tions. 

At the same time, they sent another mon- 
ster Atlas missile roaring 5,000 miles down 
the South Atlantic, crammed full of experi- 
mental test equipment to advance our 
knowledge in several ways. 

What we hope the world will note about 
all this is the obviously peaceful intent of 
all these successful experiments. President 
Eisenhower has invited anybody in the world 
who desires it to make use of the 10-story 
balloon satellite, “Echo,” to aid communica- 
tions. By use of this balloon, it just might 
be possible, for example, for the Olympic 
games that open in Rome soon to be tele- 
vised all over the earth while they are 
going on. 

Recovery of the Discoverer XIII satellite 
mose cone, the first such object recovered 
after orbiting around the earth, is one of the 
final touches to prove that space travel is 
possible to man. Before sending a human 
into outer space, it was necessary to prove 
that he could be recovered safely, and this 
experiment goes a long way to prove that. 

There are collateral benefits to all these 
experiments, some highly technical. But, 
just as our recent success with a photography 
satellite was primarily a weather-watching 
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project, so the latest American successes are 
most important for their advancement of 
space science. 


Not too many years in the future, a com-. 


Dination of these probing, communicating 
missiles, with perhaps a man-carrying satel- 
lite in addition, will bring about the open 
skies the free world needs to assure it of 
safety against surprise attack. These were 
indeed historic shots into the blue. 





The B-52 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, as 
many Senators know, for a number of 
years I have advocated the strengthen- 
ing of the B-52 plane program, which, 
with all of its new features.and modifica- 
tions, makes it a fine defensive ship in 
every respect. On Saturday, August 11, 
there appeared in the Wichita Beacon 
an editorial entitled, “Use What We 
Have—The B-52.” Iask unanimous con- 
sent that that editorial, which speaks so 
pointedly, positively and so pertinently 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Use WuHaT We Have—THE B-52 


The caveman had been getting along 
fairly well, chunking rocks at the game he 
wanted to kill, and at the enemies he wanted 
to keep away from his home cave. 

Then he heard of a brand new weapon. 
Og, a few caves down the trail, had an idea 
for making a spear. Unfortunately Og 
hadn’t made the thing yet. 

However, when he did, it would be great, 
and he was going to help all his neighboring 
cavemen make spears and have the most 
up-to-date weapons possible. 

Did his neighbors give up their rock- 
throwing? Did they discard their piles of 
rocks, and sit around waiting for this super- 
weapon of Og’s? 

Of course not. If they had, they would 
have starved and their enemies would have 
moved in and taken over their caves and 
their women. 

The United States finds itself in a weapons 
dilemma that is essentially the same as the 
caveman’s. We have on the drawing boards 
some wonderful superweapons—missiles and 
Polaris submarines and B~—70 airplanes. 

Unfortunately, just like Og’s spear, these 
superweapons are not yet reality. The 
United States is far behind Soviet Russia in 
the missile race. The B-70 is still, for all 
its wonders, a paper airplane. 

We do have proven weapons, weapons that 
are real, that are here. The prime one is 
the B-52 missile platform bomber. 

We don’t seem to be as clever as the 
caveman. We're sitting around waiting for 
our superweapons, and are refusing to keep 
up production of the B-52’s. 

Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL deserves a lot 
more credit than he will probably get, for 
standing on the Senate floor Thursday and 
making a plea for more B—52 production. 

“I would rather. have one proven weapon 
defending our country than all the modern 
weapons which still are at the drawing board 
stage,” he told the Senate and the world. 
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He’s been saying this for years. So has 
Wichita, which produces the B-52. The un- 
fortunate thing is that too many people 
think such pleas are merely made to buck 
up the economy of Wichita by keeping the 
airplane workers busy. Or the cynically 
think the Senator’s heartfelt speech is just 
another campaign effort. 

That simply is not true. Such people as 
Gen, Thomas 8S. Power, Strategic Air Com- 
mand Chief, have told the country and its 
leaders over and over again that we must 
have more B-52’s. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay, the former SAC 
commander, used to maintain that SAC 
needed to be able to send off a first strike of 
1,000 aircraft. 

What is the B-52 strength of the Nation 
now? By next spring, if present production 
keeps up, an alert of 80 bombers in the air 
will be the best SAC can possibly do. 

That is a terrible gap. Something has 
be done, and done right now. 

“There are only about 40 B-52’s about to be 
ordered, carrying production into 1962. How- 
ever, the program will end then if the fiscal 
1962 budget does not contain funds for more 
of them,” Senator ScHorpre. said Thursday. 


The problem isn’t with the people of this 
Nation. They have leng been demanding 
that the Nation have the best protection. 
The Republican Party platform promises to 
“intensify, accelerate and incr ’ the na- 
tional defense efforts. 

What is President Eisenhower's reaction to 
this promise? He has just told Congress that 
he has decided to start using the added ap- 
propriations for special defense projects 
which were ordered by the last congressional 
session. Those funds, which were meant to 
be put to work, were put in the deep freeze. 

It’s fine to have missiles and Polaris sub- 
marines and B~-70’s. But until we get them, 
let’s put to use the weapons we have now, 
that are here, that are in production. Let's 
get a decent force of B-52’s to protect the 
free world. 

* And lets get started on them now. 








Houston Press Given Recognition as 
“Last but Not Least” by Time Maga- 
zine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it has been my pleasure to note on many 
occasions over the last several years that 
the Houston Press, one of Texas’ most 
outspoken, hard-hitting daily newspa- 
pers, has consistently, strongly sup- 
ported efforts to establish a National 
Seashore Park on Padre Island, and has 
opposed fencing up the beaches of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Houston Press editorial support 
of the Padre Island National Park proj- 
ect is just one of many examples which 
might be listed showing how the manag- 
ing editor of the Press, Mr. George Car- 
mack, and his staff utilize their columns 
in the best interest of the people. Mr. 
Carmack has an enviable service record 
in the South Pacific in World War II, so 
it is not unusual for him to exhibit cour- 
age now. 
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The current issue of Time, August 22, 
1960, has an extremely interesting re- 
port in its press section on the valuable 
service the Houston Press has contrib- 
uted to its readers. One matter not re- 
ported in Time, which I would like to 
add, is recognition of the incisive, pene- 
trating reporting of the Houston Press’. 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Neil Mc- 
Neil. Although he is a young man, ex- 
perience has taught me that Neil is 
among the top-ranking journalists who 
work on the hill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article from the August 22, 1960, 
issue of Time entitled “Last But Not 
Least.” ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tur Press—Last put Nor LEAST 


By most standards, among Houston’s three 
daily papers, Scripps-Howard’s evening Press 
rates last. With 102,590 in circulation, it is 
hopelessly behind the evening Chronicle 
(199,128) and the morning Post (215,063). 
Its 50-man editorial staff cannot compare 
with the Post’s 90 or the Chronicle’s 110, and 
it suffers periodic, crippling talent raids not 
only by its wealthy rivals but by the other 
papers in the Scripps-Howard chain; the 
Press has lost three managing editors in the 
ast 10 years. All this might be expected to 
give the Press a real weak-sister inferiority 
complex. Not so: it happens to be the 
brashest, liveliest, and most voluble paper in 
town. 

Far more than the Post or the Chronicle, 
the Press fills the role of municipal watch- 
dog—with a tendency to yip at everything 
from murder to pay raises for Houston city 
councilmen. Alarmed at Houston’s high 
murder rate, the Press labeled the city “Mur- 
dertown, U.S.A.,” campaigned so relentlessly 
for tighter gun registration laws that it drew 
scathing mail from nearly every quail-hunt- 
ing and skeet-shooting type in Texas. Last 
January, impatient with the slow-moving 
police investigation into the slaying of 
Houston Housewife Wilma Selby, the Press 
rapped the police in an editorial and posted 
a reward for the killer. The chastened police 
promptly bestirred themselves, within 10 
days collared Mrs. Selby’s murderer (Time, 
Aug. 15). 

Editorial boldness: Houstonians have 
learned to expect outspokenness from the 
Press, a paper that has little to lose and much 
to gain from piping up. The Press’ editorial 
vigor gains extra measure from the timidity 
of the Chronicle and the Post. Established 
and prosperous, locked for years in a seesaw 
battle for economic first place, both papers 
hesitate to take stands on sensitive issues 
that, by offending any group, might jeopard- 
ize their positions. 

On the South’s most sensitive issue, the 
race problem, neither paper has shown any 
inclination to copy the Press’ boldness. 
The Chronicle generally temporizes, the 
Post—run by onetime WAC Commander 
Oveta Culp Hobby—usually maintains edi- 
torial silence. This month, when Federal 
District Judge Ben C. Connally ordered the 
city’s laggard school board to step up the 
rate of public school integration, only the 
Chronicle and the Press editorialized on his 
decision. The Chronicle was mild and 
vague: “It is hoped that. all citizens will 
cooperate.” The Press said: “Judge Connal- 
ly’s order is one with which we all can— 
and must—learn to live.” 

Enthusiasm in a vacuum: The Press often 
takes the lead in news enterprise. It was 
the first to expose kickbacks at Hous- 
ton’s city-owned farmer's market, the first 
to report police shakedowns on small busi- 
nhessmen, the first to note scandals in the 
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U.S. Internal Revenue Service in Texas, the 
first to spotlight a State pardon and parole 
board racket. 


6-foot, 4-inch Tennessean who rose through 
the Scripps-Howard chain, moves with the 
enthusiasm of a newsman who would rather 
be forthright than first. Carmack’s small 
staff cannot hope to outproduce the Post 
and the Chronicle, and the paper frequently 
relies on sheer sensationalism. But with an 
independence of spirit rare in a chain news- 
paper, rarer still in Houston, the third-rank- 
ing Houston Press has clearly demonstrated 
that last is not necessarily least. 





Soil Science Congress Meeting in Madison, 
Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I men- 
tioned yesterday, a highly significant in- 
ternational conference is now taking 
place at Madison, Wis.; that is, the 
Seventh International Soil Science Con- 





gress. 

Historically, an enemy of mankind has 
been hunger. Fortunately, our own 
country has been blessed, not with a de- 
ficiency, but with a surplus of food. Re- 
grettably, however, this is not true 
throughout the world. According to 
estimates, from one-third to one-half of 
the people of the nearly 3 billion people 
on earth exist on inadequate diets. 

Reflecting further upon the construc- 
tive work of this Congress—attended by 
about 1,500 delegates from 40 to 50 na- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent to have 
two articles—one from the Milwaukee 
Journal and one from the Wisconsin 
State Journal printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 15, 1960] 


Scrence Urcep TO CurB WORLD HUNGER - 


THREAT—SOIL. EXPERTS CONSIDER PROBLEMS 
INVOLVED AT AN INTERNATIONAL PARLEY AT 
MapDIson ; 

(By R. G. Lynch) 

Mapt1son, Wis.—Hunger remains the major 
threat to the future of’ mankind, scientists 
attending the Seventh International Soil 
Science Congress were told Monday. 

Dr. Binay Ranjan Sen, director general 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), said: 

“Of the three historic enemies of man- 
kind—war, pestilence and hunger—which in 
the past have taken such a heavy toll of hu- 
man life and happiness, war and pestilence 
are already under some measure of control.” 


ADVANCES ARE NOTED 


“Recent advances in medical science, sup- 
ported by large scale public health measures, 
have won significant victories against epi- 
demic and endemic diseases. 

“A global war today, with the employment 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons, 
could not be contemplated by anyone who 
is even remotely interested in the survival 
of the human race. 

“But hunger still remains a major threat 
to the future of mankind.” 


Water problems, Sen said, involved water 
logged and saline soils and inefficient irriga- 
tion. He said education in this field was 
necessary, as well as work with the soil... 


NELSON URGES ACTION 


In a statement read by his agricultural co- 
ordinator, Robert Lewis, Governor Nelson 
urged the scientists to resolve the “ironic 


He said it was the duty of the United 
States to manage abundance of farm prod- 
ucts for the use of humanity and with justice 


said, did not get enough to eat and for them 
“outright starvation is one of the real and 
menacing dangers that ‘normal’ life affords.” 
The mission of the soil scientists, he said, 
was to speed knowledge and wise use of the 
soil and its conservation in the world. 
POPULATION IS PROBLEM 

Dr. Richard Bradfield, chairman of the 
Agronomy Department of Cornell University, 
said that unless something was done to re- 
duce the rate of population increases, agri- 
culturists could only delay the day when the 
world population would exceed the food 


supply. 

Bradfield, president of the social science 
congress, said that 1 billion acres in the 
humid tropics seemed to have the greatest 
potential for expansion. He said the area 
had a continuous growing season and plenty 
of water, but these conditions had led to 
depletion of plant nutrients and had left the 
soil surface acid, thus reducing the effective- 
ness of commercial fertilizer. 

The congress is being attended by more 
than 1,500 persons from 40 to 50 nations, It 
will continue through August 23. 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal, Aug. 15, 
1960 


One THOUSAND Five Honprep DELEGATES 
From 50 Nations Oren Sor Concress Here 
TopaY—SraTEe PIONEERING WorK Sets STAGE 
For SCIENTIFIC MEETING 

(By Robert Bjorkland) 

Madison took on the distinct character of 
the’ United Nations Sunday as 1,500 soil 
scientists registered for today’s opening of 
the Seventh International Soil Science 
Congress. 

Ranking soil scientists from 50 nations 
will be in the Wisconsin Union Theater on 
the University of Wisconsin campus at 9 
am. today to participate in the sessions 
aimed at promoting and health of 
people by alleviating hunger in the world. _ 

Some came direct from their countries, 
others have been touring the East and the 
Midwest to learn more of U.S. agriculture 
and its soil types. 
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FIRST TRIP 

For many, this was their first visit to 

America and there were firm first impres- 
sions. 


G. F. DeConinck, soil surveyor for a re- 
search institute in Brasschaat, Belgium, had 
his chance to meet Americans for the first 
time and found them with “not so much 
formality as people in Belgium have.” 

DeConinck searched cautiously for his 
words as he commented on the pride Ameri- 
cans have in America with almost a “complex 
of superiority.” 

LESS PRODUCTIVE 

And after seeing the farms, he said that 
American farms were larger and much more 
mechanized, but European farmers were 
able to get much more productivity per 
acre. 

The leader of the 32-member delegation 
from the Soviet Union was on his second trip 
to the United States. 

I. V. Tiurin, Moscow, director of the Soil 
Science Institute, said that he took part 
in the first international session held in 
Washington, D.C., in 1927. 

The Russian scientists come from the 
Academy of Science, Agriculture Academy, 
Ministry of Agriculture, numerous univer- 
sities, agriculture teaching institutes, and 
chairs of soil science. 

WEST COAST TOUR 


Tiurin plans to be in Madison through 
the entire 9-day congress and travel through 
the South and return to Washington, D.C. 
Other delegates will go to the west coast. 
Their stay in the United States will be for 
25 days. 

c. KE. N. Nair, of the College of Agricul- 
ture of Kerala state, India, said that the big 
American grant of surplus wheat was giving 
India “breathing space” so it could get 
started in its farm development programs to 
increase food supplies. 

Nair said his trip here and that of nine 
other Indian scientists was completely fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation. 


FOREST SOILS 


Dr. Walter Wittich, chief of the forest soils 
institute at Gottingen University in Ger- 
many, said that he would take a special trip 
through Wisconsin to study forest soils. 

His impressions of America were largely set 
by his son who was in the United States as 
a@ physician, and Dr. Wittich said it all turned 
out to be as he had imagined. 

The big second-floor ium area of 
the old red armory was filled with exhibits. 
More than a half acre of paneling was re- 
orm the -booths where soils ma- 

display. 
PIONEER WORK 

Wisconsin was a correct setting for the soil 
congress because cf the intensity of soil con- 
servation practices in the State and the pio- 
neering work done on farms. 

The stripcropping practices that are so 
popular through the State were worked out 
after ideas were sought from an oid German 
farmer. 

Coon Valley watershed became the first ex- 
perimental conservation district in the world, 
and work started there put Wisconsin out 
in front in getting soil conservation prac- 
tices on the land. 


we 
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We Must Climb to the Hilltop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts has written an article on the 
national purpose for the August 22 edi- 
tion of Life magazine which I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues, It is 
an article of nourishing wisdom. 

There is one passage that I should 
particularly like to quote: 

If we are to recharge our sense of national 
purpose, we should accept no invitations to 
relax on a patent mattress stuffed with woolly 
illusions labeled peace, prosperity, and 
normalcy. We should congratulate our- 
selves not for our country’s past glories and 
present accumulations but for our oppor- 
tunities for further toil and risk. Rather 
than take satisfaction in goals already 
reached, we should be contrite about the 
goals unreached. We ought not to look for 
excuses in the budget, but for justification 
in the dizzying rush of events and in the 
harsh realities of our time. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this splendid article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tue NATIONAL PuRPOsSE Discussion Is ReE- 

SUMED—WE Must CLIMB TO THE HILLTOP 


(By Senator Joun F. KENNEDY) 


In all recorded history, probably the sagest 
bit of advice ever offered man was the ancient 
admonition to “know thyself.” As with in- 
dividuals, so with nations. Just as a man 
who realizes that his life has gone off course 
can regain his bearings only through the 
strictest self-scrutiny, so a whole people be- 
come aware that things have somehow gone 
wrong, can right matters only by a rigidly 
honest look at its core of collective being, its 
national purpose. 

. Thus, while on the one hand the fact that 
we have felt the urge to debate our national 
purpose signalizes our arrival at a potential 
crisis point, on the other hand the fact that 
we have entered into the debate willingly, 
indeed with gusto, bodes well for the even- 
tual outcome. 

Among our overindulgences of the past 
decade has been the lavish use of a kind of 
cloudy rhetoric that only befogs the truth. 
Yet basically we Americans prefer plain talk 
and commonsense. It is these we must apply 
if we are to know ourselves again. 

The facets of this debate on national pur- 
pose are many. Other than to agree that the 
whole subject vitally needs airing, the de- 
baters are split a dozen ways as to which 
aspect of it demands greatest emphasis. 
Some prefer to dwell on what has happened 
to our national purpose—whether irrevoca- 
bly lost, permanently strayed or temporarily 
sidetracked; others on why what has hap- 
pened has happened; others on what can 
be done by way of remedy or retrieve. Above 
all, the debate turns on precisely what this 
“purpose” is that, momentarily or forever, 
has gone from our midst. ; 

The distinguished contributors to previous 
installments of this Life series have offered 
a variety of definitions of our national pur- 
pose, all of them valid. From this it can be 
seen that no one word or catch phrase will 
suffice to pinpoint it. Our national purpose 
is resident, obviously, in the magnificent 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. It also plainly appears in the writ- 
ings of Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton, in 
the Words of Jackson and Lincoln, in the 
works of Emerson and Whitman, in the opin- 
ions of Marshall and Holmes, in Wilson’s 
“new freedom” and Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
“four freedoms.” In common, #il of these 
pulse with a sense of idealistic aspiration, of 
the struggle for a more perfect Union, of 
the effort to build the good society as well 
as the good life here and in the rest of the 
world. 
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There is, I think, still another way to de- 
scribe our national purpose. This definition, 
while almost a literal one, is nevertheless not 
@ narrow one. It is that our national pur- 
pose of the combined purposeful- 
ness of each of us when we are at our normal 
best: striving, risking, choosing, making de- 
cisions, engaging in a pursuit of happiness 
that is strenuous, heroic, exciting and ex- 
alted. When we do so as individuals, we 
make a nation that, in Jefferson's words, will 
always be “in the full tide of successful ex- 
periment.” 

Such a definition, because it implies a con- 
stant, restless, confident questing, neither 
precludes nor outmodes, but rather comple- 
ments, the expression of national purpose set 
forth in our declaration, our Constitution, 
and in the words of our great Presidents, 
jurists and writers. The purpose they en- 
visioned can, indeed, never be outmoded, 
because it has never been and can never be 
fully achieved. It will always be somewhere 
just out of reach, a challenge to further aspir- 
ing, struggling, striving and searching. 
Quest has always been the dominant note 
of our history, whether a quest for national 
independence; a quest for personal liberty 
and economic opportunity on a new con- 
tinent from which the rest of mankind could 
take heart and hope; a quest for more land, 


more knowledge, more dignity; a quest for 


more effective democracy; a quest for a world 
of free and pacific nations. 

It should be said at once that no nation 
has a corner on striving and aspiring any 
more than on virtue and compassion, Thus 
our national purpose finds echo in the minds 
of men of good intent everywhere. But our 
purpose may differ from others in the partic- 
ular background against which it evolved 
and by three fundamental facts about us: 

First, Americans, more than other peoples, 
have since independence cherished a strong 
sense of destiny. 

Second, we have always been optimists 
about our national future. Down through 
the decades we have had our indentured 
servants, our slaves and Simon Legrees, our 
sweated immigrants, our Okies, our depressed 
and discouraged folk of many stripes. But 
we have been unfailingly confident of win- 
ning through all obstacles to realize our 
dream, 

Third, Americans have always been willing 
to experiment. With no fedual inheritance, 
with little dead weight of caste or tradition, 
we have ever been in the mood for bold ad- 
venture. Our forefathers would not have 
tossed aside old associations and crossed the 
seas without it. New frontiers have always 
seemed unfolding on our horizon. 

With these basic considerations, and be- 
cause of them, the pace of change in this 
land has been faster than anywhere else on 
the globe. The change has been less noisy 
and melodramatic than in Russia or China, 
among others, for since 1865 it has lacked 
any real elements of violence. We believe 
in progress by evolution, not revolution. But 
for precisely this reason the progress has 
been deeper, saner and more continuously 
rapid. In our energy, our resourcefulness 
and our powers of organization, we can as- 
sert that the United States has been and is 
the most dynamic nation in history. 

Since this is so, why then our current 
widespread sense of staleness, of frustration; 
why the gnawing feeling that we may have 
lost our way? In my mind there are two 
broad answers. 

One is that the very abundance which our 
dynamism has created has weaned and wooed 
us from the tough condition in which, here- 
tofore, we have approached whatever it is 
we have had to do. A man with extra fat 
will look doubtfully on attempting the 4- 
minute mile; a nation replete with goods and 
services, confident that “there’s more where 
that came from,” may feel less ardor for 
questing. 

The second answer is that we have, of 
late, lacked the leadership we require— 
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human frailty being what it is—to remind 
us of our national purpose, to direct its 
shaping for current ends, to spur us to new 
efforts, to encourage and, if need be, to 
exhort. 

In his stirring speech at Queen’s Hall in 
London seeking World War I volunteers, 
David Lloyd George, soon to be Britain’s 
Prime Minister, described a snug valley in 
his native Wales. Nestled between the moun- 
tains and the sea, shielded from the storms 
and stresses of the outside world, that little 
valley offered its inhabitants a placid and 
sheltered life. But on occasion, Lloyd George 
recalled, the young men of the valley would 
refuse to stay put. They would climb its 
highest hill to be inspired by the majestic 
peaks in the distance, to have their energies 
sharpened by the mountain breezes. 

Too many Americans in the 1950s, I be- 
lieve, have been living too much of the time 
in such a valley. We have felt contented 
and complacent and comfortable. Now it is 
time once again to climb to the hilltop, to 
be reinvigorated and reinspired by those far- 
away peaks, the principles that are vital to 
our national greatness, that underlie our 
national purpose, that foster our “American 
dream.” 

Whether we see them or not, those peaks 
never change. Whether we remember it or 
not, their meaning never diminishes. 

Thus the task that lies ahead is not to 
create a new national purpose, but to try 
to recapture the old one. This is no call 
to retrogression, for this purpose, born 184 
years ago, will be as noble and as fresh 184 
years hence—and beyond. 

It is those same old slogans and same old 
solutions, surrounding the national purpose, 
that we must guard against. The old ways 
will not do. They cannot do. The Census 
Bureau predicts that, if the present curve of 
growth continues, our population will reach 
260 million in only 20 years. When we think 
of how this increase alone will clothe all our 
problems in growing urgency, we know that 
when we once again seize hold of our pur- 
pose, we will have to do so with new ideas 
and new vigor. 

Where and how do we apply our national 
purpose to the challenges of 1960? 

Survival is often listed as the major chal- 
lenge today, and certainly other issues are 
overshadowed by the one issue that could 
render the rest moot. But although our 
physical safety as a nation is more im- 
periled than ever before in our history, 
survival alone is insufficient as an expression 
of national purpose. Mere physical survival, 
at the cost of our way of life, would be worth 
little; more importantly, survival alone is 
hardly an aspiration worthy of a great na- 
tions. The nobleman who, when asked what 
he did in the Rench Revolution, replied, “I 
survived,” may have been hailed for his wit 
but for little else. 

We remember too seldom that survival is 
threatened not only by ever more awesome 
weapons of déath and destruction but also 
by a lack of aim and aspiration. Outside the 
walls of every nation that has grown fat and 
overly fond of itself has always lurked a 
lean and hungry enemy. 

Competition with that enemy is today 
deemed by some to be our major challenge; 
but it, too, reflects our national purpose 
inadequately. We are, indeed, in competi- 
tion with the Soviets, and to a large extent 
our hopes for the future rest on our com- 
parative efforts in economic growth, in the 
arms race, in scientific achievement, in aid 
to other nations, in propaganda, in prestige, 
and in a host of other flelds. 

But we will err tragically if we make com- 
petition with the Communists an end in 
itself. Whatever we do in the name of that 
competition—improving our race relations, 
expanding our economy, helping new na- 
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tions, exploring outer space, and all the 
rest—we ought to be doing anyway, for its 


onging, 
with the failure to achieve it all other as- 
pirations fail, too. In acclaiming it as the 
major expression of our national purpose, 
however, we must know what sort of peace 
we mean. Certainly the unjust peace of 
subjugation, the uneasy ce of cold war 
or the fruitless peace of an interval between 
hot wars is far from a goal that will satisfy. 

Prosperity, like peace, is desired by all, and 
our political orators have traditionally held 
out the goal of personal and national eco- 
nomic well-being as a primary American aim. 
But the good life falls short as an indicator 
of national purpose unless it goes hand in 
hand with the good society. Even in mate- 
rial terms, prosperity is not enough when 
there is no equal opportunity to share.in it; 
when economic progress means overcrowded 
cities, abandoned farms, technological un- 
employment, polluted air and water, and 
littered parks and countrysides; when those 
too young to earn are denied their chance 
to learn; when those no longer earning live 
out their lives in lonely degradation. 

No single one of these four challenges— 
survival, competition, peace, prosperity— 
sums up our national purpose today. The 
creation of a more perfect Union requires 
the pursuit of a whole series of ideals, ideals 
which can never be fully attained, but the 
eternal quest for which embodies the Amer- 
ican national purpose: 

The fulfillment of every individual’s dig- 
nity and potential. 

The perfection of the democratic process. 

The education of every individual to his 
capacity. 

The elimination of ignorance, prejudice, 
hate and the squalor in which crime is bred. 

The elimination of slums, poverty and 
hunger. 

Protection against the economic catas- 
trophes of illness, disability and unemploy- 
ment, 

The achievement of a constantly expand- 
ing economy, without inflation or disloca- 
tion, either in the factory or on the farm. 

The conquest of dread diseases. 

The enrichment of American culture. 

The attainment of world peace and dis- 
armament, based on world law and order, 
on the mutual respect of free peoples and 
on a world economy in which there are no 
“have-not” or “under-developed” nations. 

Adream? Of course—the American dream. 
No candidate for office, unless we were foolish 
or deceitful, would promise its fulfillment. 
But we are in urgent need of public men 


’ who will work toward its fulfillment, guiding, 


directing, and encouraging the popular im- 
petus toward that end. 

That this impetus exists is beyond ques- 
tion. We are not a people in panic or des- 
pair. We have not gone over the hill of 
history. We have simply, and fortuitously, 
begun to recognize that somehow we have 
gotten off the track, and that to get back 
on we will need stern effort, spirited leader- 
ship, and common sacrifice. 

If we are to recharge our sense of national 
purpose, we should accept no invitations to 
relax on a patent mattress stuffer with woolly 
illusions labeled peace, prosperity, and 
normalcy. We should congratulate ourselves 
not for our country’s past glories and present 
accumulations but for our opportunities for 
further toil and risk. Rather than take 
satisfaction in goals already reached, we 
should be contrite about the goals unreached. 
We ought not to look for excuses in the 
budget, but for justifications in the dizzying 
rush of events and in the harsh realities of 
our time. 

For these are harsh times. The future will 
not be easier. Our responsibilities will not 
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lessen. Our enemies will not weaken. We 
must demonstrate that we can meet our re- 


pete and survive but prevail and flourish. 
It is not enough to debate: “What is the 
meaning of America?” Each of us must also 
decide “What does it mean to be an Ameri- 
can?” Upon us destiny has lavished special 
favors of liberty and opportunity—and it 
therefore has demanded of us special efforts, 
particularly in times such as these. 


care—that we use our freedom of 
pursue our own destiny in a manner 
advances the national destiny, in the 
we produce, the subjects we study, the - 
tions we seek, the languages we learn, the 
complaints we voice, the leaders we follow, 
the inconveniences we endure. 

If a dark corner of Africa needs techni- 
cians—if a troubled spot in Asia needs lan- 
guage specialists—if a Soviet threat in Ber- 


ously than he has in the past decade his re- 
sponsibility for achieving and 
democratic society of a truly model kind, 


Republic would someday “introduce the per- 
fection of man.” 





Korean Youth Will Benefit From Kansas 
City Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 18, 1960 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the spring of 1959, a group of 22 mem- 
bers of the Women’s Kansas City Com- 
mission for International Relations and 
Trade made a 20,000-mile trip through 
the Orient. The good-will visit of these 
Missourians was a great success, and 
serves as an excellent example of the 
role that individual citizens can play in 
furthering the cause of international 
understanding. 

I commend the story of this trip and 
the work of this group to all interested 
persons and ask unanimous consent that 
a letter from Mrs. Charles S. Demaree, 
dated June 30, 1960, and an article from 
the Kansas City Star, September 20, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 








My Dear Senator: We left Kansas City 
April 1, 1959, and returned May 6, after 


Kong, 

Islands, and Hawaii. Authorized by the city 
council and corhmissioned by the mayor, we 
went as good-will ambassadors from Kansas 
City, Mo. From our reception in those coun- 
tries and the favorable publicity both at 
home and abroad, we feel assured our mis- 
sion was unusually successful. 

We “patted on” over 5,000 red hearts which 
read in Japanese or Chinese, “Everything’s 
up to date in Kansas City.” Also designed 
especially for us was a beautiful gold medal- 
lion, showing the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres slightly overlapping, symboliz- 
ing our interdependence. In the middle of 
the United States is a tiny red enamel heart 
for Kansas City, “The Heart of America.” 
Around the medal’s rim are the words, 
“Women of the World United for Peace.” 
These medals we presented to the most dis- 
tinguished women in each country—women 
outstanding in government, education, social 
work, the arts, and business, e.g., Mrs. Syng- 
man Rhee; Mme. Chiang Kai-shek; the newly 
wed Crown Princess of Japan; Dr. Helen 
Kim, president of the largest girls’ college 
in the world (over 5,000 students) and for 
whom a Korean national holiday was de- 
clared on the occasion of her reaching the 
venerable age of 62; Helen Magsaysay Ho, 
internationally famous artist of the Philip- 
pines, and many others. We presented these 
medals at the receptions and garden parties 
we gave in each capital, inviting hundreds of 
native guests. 

Senator Pacita Gonzales is the only woman 
in the Philippine Senate. (I had written her, 
and many other people, before I left Kansas 
City.) She invited us to be her guests at a 
regular session of the senate. Granted the 
special privilege of the floor, she extolled 
our commission, the purpose of our visit, and 
the importance of Philippine-United States 
relations, in a 20-minute address. She 
pointed out the previous guests so honored 
with seats on the floor of the senate were 
Members of the British Parliament. Later 
she gave me copies of the congressional rec- 
ord of her speech and a tape recording of it. 
_ In Japan, we wished to place a wreath in 
honor of Japan's Great Emperor Meiji, grand- 
father of the present Emperor who freed 
Japan from feudalism some 80 years ago. 
The Head of the Imperial Household in Kyoto 
not only arranged for the presentation of a 
magnificent wreath of white chrysanthe- 
mums, the national flower, but gave us the 
rare privilege of holding the ceremony at 
the front of Coronation Hall, where all of 
Japan’s Emperors are crowned. He told us 
we were the first foreigners ever to see inside 
the Imperial Shrine. It was an impressive 
and moving experience. 

We took with us a film made by the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, entitled “Sound 
of a Million,” showing a typical day in the 
liveg of people living in the heart of America. 
Our foreign viewers evidenced great interest 
and could not fail to be enlightened. 

Within a week after our return home, we 
discussed our trip before a capacity audience 
of 300 at the Woman’s City Club here. Since 
then we have shown films, exhibited our 
purchases, and made hundreds of speeches 
to men and women members of organiza- 
tions of all kinds, and all oyer the State of 
Missouri. 

In the fall, our members gave $1,500 to 
help educate young girls and boys who were 
victims of the Korean war. After conversion 
into relief hwan, the gift amounted to about 
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$2,200. We have just sent a check for $500 
ee re ne SER Sen 9 AION 
Each commissioner paid her own way. 

The collective expense of our “Salute to the 
Orient” was over $100,000. We think we 
made a valuable contribution to better inter- 
national understanding and friendship in a 
highly important and strategic part of th 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. CHaRLes 8S. DEMAREE, 
President, the Women’s Kansas City 
Commission for International Rela- 
tions and Trade. 


[From the Kansas City Star, Sept. 20, 1959] 


Korean YoOuTH Witt Benerir From Kansas 
City PRovecrT 
(By Erma Young) 

Although the season was April, the melody 
was “Jingle Bells,” as an 8-year-old Korean 
orphan sang for American friends visiting in 
Seoul. The Christmas song was the only 
one the girl Kim, Young Hi, could manage 
im English. It amused her listeners and 
bothered the little singer not at all that the 
“Jingle Bells” came out “Yingle Bells.” 

The memory of this child and other needy 
boys and girls of Korea has prompted a move 
of the Women’s Kansas City Association for 
International Relations and Trade to assist 
in youth projects there. Three checks, to- 
taling $1,400 and representing contributions 
of the association, are on the way to Korea. 
The members contributed from $25 to $100 
each. Miss Emma Hall, chairman, Dr. Hes- 
ter Wilson and Mrs. Julian Huckins, cochair- 
men, headed the committee for the project. 

Holy King orphanage in Seoul, home to lit- 
tle “Yingle Bells,” as the Kansas City women 
call the child, will receive $180. Sixty dollars 
supports an orphan for 1 year. One thou- 
sand dollars will finance teacher and sec- 
retarial training for three young women stu- 
dents at Union Christian College, Seoul. 

The remaining $220 will be used for the 
“Shoeshine Boys and Girls” project, a war 
orphans plan in which Mrs. Syngman Rhee, 
wife of the president of Korea, is espe- 
ciaHy interested. 

The money has been forwarded by Mrs. 
Charles S. Demaree, president of the associa- 
tion, to Henry F. Arnold, public affairs offi- 
cer, U.S. Embasy, Seoul. In a letter to Arn- 
old, Mrs. Demaree explained that the State 
Department had advised her to send the 
checks to him and ask him to make the 
presentations to the beneficiaries. The let- 
ter also expressed appreciation for the 
friendliness and courtesy shown the Kansas 
City women when they were in Korea last 
April, as a part of a 20,000-mile air trip 
through the Orient. 

“Yingle Bells” and a 5-year-old child girl, 
Lee Sook Hi, also from the Holy King orphan- 
age, were brought to Korea House, a govern- 
ment center, by the orphanage president, 
Lee Hong Joo. The Kansas City associa- 
tion members, who were being entertained 
at Korea House that day, had expressed 
interest in the work being done with war 
orphans. 

Miss Nancy Jane Jones, a member of the 
Kansas City group, had visited the orphan- 
age earlier and had chosen Kim Young Hi 
as the child to meet the ossociation. Lee 
Sook Hi shyly stepped forward and tugged at 
the visitor’s skirt, as if to say “Take me, 
too.” So the 5-year-old went along with the 
older girl. She smiled proudly as “Yingle 
Bells,” dressed in red overalls, green sweater, 
and a yellow hair bow, sang for the Kansas 
Citians. Mrs. Demaree’s letter requested 
that the $180 allocated for the orphanage be 
distributed for 1 year’s care for Kim Young 
Hi and 2 years’ care for Lee Sook Hi. 

Through Dr. 8S. Luk Kim, president of 
Union Christian College, and Dr. L. George 
Paik, former Minister of Education in Korea 
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and now president of Yonsei University, the 

association members learned of the great 
need for help in educating young Koreans. 
Dr. Paik was host to a group of the Kansas 
Citians in Seoul. Mrs. Demaree later talked 


with Dr. Kim when he was given an honorary 


degree at Park College, Parkville, last June. 

Dr. Kim said that Union Christian College 
was the only one in Korea that accepts 
young women students who cannot pay. 
Many of the girls are daughters of Christian 
ministers who were killed in the war. He 
explained that $1,000 would educate three 
young women and prepare them to earn 
their own living. He indicated that he 
would choose the three students to benefit 
from the Kansas City donation. 

When the Kansas Citians were guests of 
Mrs. Rhee at Kyung Mu Dai, the Rhee home, 
the President’s wife told of the “shoeshine 
boys and girls,” a project to help homeless 
wanderers learn a trade. The project for 
boys and girls who sleep in the streets and 
doorways was begun by the Pusan middle 
police station and has since attracted help 
from the city of Pusan, the 2d ROK Army 
District Command, and various world organ- 
izations for children’s relief, 





Facts on Rural Electrification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 18,1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the rural 
electrification program—now 25 years 
old—has brought the miracles of elec- 
tricity—heat, light, and power—to mil- 
lions of families, farms, churches, 
schools, and other establishments. 

The REA has been particularly im- 
portant in serving fringe areas that were 
not commercially profitable. 

Today, for example, more than 96 per- 
cent of America’s farms are electrified— 
more than one-half of which are served 
by. REA, 

Today I received from Richard A. Dell, 
director, legislation and research, Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, an REA factbook. Reflecting 
upon the scope of service which this 
splendid program has provided this 
country in its 25-year lifetime, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a brief syn- 
opsis of its highlights printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp. 
as follows: 

Quick RURAL ELECTRIFICATION FAcTSs 

(Note.—The following material is, in a 
way, @ synopsis of this book. It offers a 
quick reference source for the essential in- 
formation about rural electrification. In 
addition, some of the items contain later 
figures than those included in tables and 
charts in the pages which follow. This is 
possible because total, comprehensive sta- 
tistics are available long before official 
breakdowns are made public.) 

BASIC FACTS 

Electric systems financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration connected 
139,000 new consumers during 1959, now 
serve 4,736,000 homes, farms, and — rural 
establishments. 
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REA has 987 active electric borrowers; 983 
of them are consumer owned. REA has 
made electric loans to 24 profit power com- 
panies, totaling $20,067,200. Four of the 
power companies are active borrowers at this 
time. 

Rural electric systems serve consumers in 
every State except Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Hawaii. 

More than 96 percent of America’s farms 
are now electrified, compared with 10 percent 
when REA was established in 1935. More 
than half are served by REA borrowers. 


NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


Rural electric systems are locally owned, 
controlled, and operated by the people they 
serve. Members elect directors, who estab- 
lish system policy. 

REA, a Federal agency within the US. 
Department of Agriculture, serves only as & 
banker for the systems, It does not generate 
or distribute electric power. 

Funds for REA loans are annually author- 
ized by Congress. Loans are repaid over & 
35-year period, with interest at 2 percent. 

Rural electric systems provide service on 
an area coverage basis, even in the most 
sparsely settled areas. The systems average 
just over three consumers per mile of line. 
A comparable national average for the profit 
power companies is not available, but re- 
ports indicate they average more than 30 
consumers per mile of line. 

The rural electric systems are voluntarily 
associated in State, regional, and national 
service organizations. Nine hundred and 
fifty-eight systems are members of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

The systems, usually through State asso- 
ciations, publish 28 monthly consumer mag- 
azines with a total circulation of more than 
2% million. 

FINANCIAL RECORD 

REA has approved loans totaling $4 billion 
for rural electric service. 

As of December 31, 1959, REA borrowers 
had repaid $823 million in principal, and 
$397 million in interest. Of the principal 
payments, $154 million had been paid in ad- 
vance of the due date. Only a fraction of 
1 percent of repayments due was in arrears 
more than 30 days. 

The net worth of the systems totaled $602 
million in December 1€59-—-18.2 percent of 
total assets. This was an increase of 1.6 
percent over 1958, 

Operating revenues for the systems 
amounted to $618 million for 1959, an in- 
crease of 9.8 percent over 1958. Net margins 
totaled an estimated $87.7 million, an in. 
crease Of 16.6 percent over 1958. Forty-five 
systems had deficit net margins in 1958, and 
148 failed to make debt service—REA’s 
standard for judging the financial health of 
its borrowers. 

PURPOSE OF LOANS 


The bulk of REA loans are now made for 
system improvements and generation and 


transmission facilities. In fiscal 1959, 17.3 
percent of loan funds were for generation, 
19.2 percent for transmission, 26.3 percent for 
system improvements, 35.4 percent for new 
distribution facilities, and 1.8 percent for 
consumer wiring, plumbing, and equipment 
financing. 
RETAIL POWER SALES 

The rural electric systems sold 25.3 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1959. Average 
monthly residential consumption per con- 
sumer was 343 kilowatt-hours, an increase 
of about 10 percent over 1958. 

The average cost per kilowatt-hour for 
residential rural electric consumers in 1959 
was 2.52 cents. The average monthly resi- 
dential power bill was $8.64. 

WHOLESALE POWER SUPPLY 


The wholesale power requirements of rural 
electric systems are doubling about every 
5 years. 

Rural electric systems generated 4.9 bil- 


lion kilowatt-hours in 1959, and purchased - 


24.3 hillion kilowatt-hours. 

Of their wholesale power purchases in fiscal 
1958, the systems bought 9.1 billion kilowatt- 
hours (39.1 percent) from profit power com- 
panies at an average cost of 8 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. They bought 10.8 billion kilo- 


“watt-hours (46.5 percent) from Federal and 


other public suppliers at an average cost of 
5.4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The following is the breakdown of Federal 
power sales in fiscal 1958: Rural electric co- 
operatives, 8.6 percent; city-owned power 
systems, 20.1 percent; profit power companies, 
12.3 percent; private industry, 18.5 percent; 
Federal defense agencies, 30.5 percent; State 
and other public bodies, 10 percent. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated ‘n Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
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from the CoNcresstonat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ao (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

) e 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.8..Oode, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). - 





























































Address by Senator Kefauver to the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 19, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
had the honor this week to address the 
National Association of County Officials 
at their silver anniversary conference at 
Miami, Fla. 

It has been my experience that the 
men and women who make up this or- 
ganization are a vital ingredient of our 
American democracy. Our Nation is 
composed of cities and counties and 
States—each with its important role in 
government. 

It is at the county level where the 
problems of today are growing into a 
most serious challenge as our population 
explosion spreads the cities widely into 
the suburban areas of the country. 

This challenge is being met coura- 
geously and with good planning by these 
county officials who carry the heavy 
burden. of coming to grips with rapid 
development of their political subdivi- 
sions, 

Most of the programs that the na- 
tional association sponsors and works 
for are programs which the Democratic 
Party has worked for and sponsored over 
the year, 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
speech before this outstanding associa- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How THE Democrats STAND ON THE AMERICAN 
COUNTY PLATFORM 
(Address by Senator Estes Keravuver at 

Miami, Fla., to National Assdciation of 

County Officials) 

It is a great honor and privilege—for a 
number of reasons—for me to be here with 
you today. 

It is always rewarding to speak to mem- 
bers of your organization, because you are 
the people upon whom such a large per- 
centage of our citizens must depend for good 
government, for efficient government, and 
for progressive government. 

It is a particular pleasure to be able to 
be with you at this silver anniversary con- 
ference. Your organization is not only 
growing venerable, it is also growing by leaps 
and bounds in size and, more to the point, 
in importance. 

I am honored to represent—at least infor- 
mally—the Democratic Party and the Demo- 
cratic point of view. I am certain that you 
could have gotten a more polished speaker 
but you could not have found one who be- 
lieves more deeply in the Democratic program 


and its importance to the future of our great 
country. 
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Recently, I took a little trip that carried 
me through all of the 95 counties of Ten- 
nessee. For me, it was a worthwhile trip 
in many ways. 

During that trip, I talked with hundreds 
of county officials. I have seen many of them 
here today. I learned much from these men 
and women and, again, I wish to express 
my gratitude to them. 

Despite their many, many problems, most 
of these public servants are devoted to their 
tasks and are full of enthusiasm about their 
counties. They are full of good ideas and 
good plans, and the vast majority of them 
face the future with 

Yet, almost every one of them stressed the 
importance of solving one basic problem: 
What do we do with an expanding popula- 
tion, @ greatly increased need for services, 
and a shrinking tax base—and a near break- 
ing point in local taxation? 

I believe that the Democratic Party over 
the years has evolved a partnership between 
the Federal Government and State and local 
governments which, if followed and fostered 
in the future, will solve this underlying 
problem. 

This .partnership has three foundation 
stones. 

First, the Democratic Party believes that 
it is best to attempt solving local problems 
locally, just as it is best to let private en- 
terprise do most jobs. 

A few years ago at an annual conference 
in Chicago, your association approved a reso- 
lution calling upon every county in the 
United States “to prepare itself for the as- 
sumption of the greater governmental re- 
sponsibilities which lie just ahead so that 
local governments across the Nation may 
justify the faith and confidence which have 
been reposed in them by the people.” In my 
view, county governments must continue to 
assume more and more resopnsibilities in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Second, local governments have encoun- 
tered many problems without assistance, and 
these problems are common to local govern- 


ments throughout this county. In this area, . Y°UF 


there is need for Federal and State coopera- 
tion with, and assistance’ to, municipalr gov- 
ernments. 

Third, administratively, the best way to 
handle these problems is through the advice 
and help of the State, county, or munici- 
pality. 

Many of these problems are the direct re- 
sult of an almost exploding population in 
our country. But many of them stem almost 
wholly or in large measure from two mi- 
grations, which are ever increasing in inten- 
sity. 

One is a migration from the cities to the 
suburbs, and this migration will not cease 
until we take the drastic steps necessary to 
clean up and rebuild our cities. 

The other is a migration of people from 
the farms to the urban centers. I deplore 
not having a farm program which will permit 
families to stay on the farms. But I recog- 
nize that increased mechanization will con- 
tinue the flow of people to the cities. 


The crush of population has and will con- 
tinue to multiply the great urban-suburban 
problems of which we are all only too fa- 
miliar. 


These problems are common to thousands 
of communities. And, in the view of the 
Democratic Party, the local communities 
have no way of solving many of them without 
help. The widespread nature of the prob- 


lem and lack of a local solution adds up to 
@ national responsibili 

Every State is at the limit—or close to 
it—of its taxing ability. So are counties, 
So are cities. 

The Federal Government on the other 
hand, even under the restrictive Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954, is able to assist in many 
of these matters. 

Without Federal assistance, many pressing 


time and again in the American county plat- 
form. 

I have been familiar for many years with 
the general objectives of the National As- 


legislation. 
with nee coma: tate Cian pen one oee 
cent platform and policy statements in de- 
tail. 

The question that’ I am supposed to an 
swer is: Where does the Dempeciatio Party 
stand on them? 

The short answer is that the Democratic 
Party goes at least—and I repeat, at least— 
95 percent of the way with 

good indicator 


lution, etc., etc., etc—and you will find that 
on almost any one subject there is a strik- 
ing resemblance between the two platforms. 
Naturally, there are some differences, es- 
pecially in detail—and I shall discuss the ma- 
jor of these differences later—but, on the 
whole, they are strikingly similar platforms. 

It might be pointed out that there is also 
a remarkable coicidence between the plat- 
form of the Republican Party and that of 
organization. 

Does this really mean that there is no dif- 
ference between the parties on the major 
subjects of interest to you as county officials? 

I think not. 

If you examine the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms in detail, I think you will 
discover that they reflect a considerable dif- 
ference. The Republican platform-is lib- 
erally sprinkled with high-sounding 
but is short on specific commitments. 

Further, there are better indicators of the 
differences between the parties than election- 
year platforms. The real differences show 
up in a number of other ways. 

It has been Democratic Presidents and 
Democrats Congresses which have originated 
almost all of the programs which 
are keystones in your American county plat- 
form. If you go down the long list of Fed- 
eral-State-local cooperative programs, you 
will find that almost every one of them is a 
Democratic program in origin. 

Also, on the question of timing, the Dem- 
ocrats have favored establishment of Federal 
aid plans before being forced into them by 
the sheer weight of adverse circumstances. 
If things get bad enough, the Republicans 
will support a “crash program,” which fre- 
quently is too little and too late. Their re- 
cent program for tis a 
good example. They are not willing to ad- 
mit that States and local governments need 
assistance until things have hit rockbot- 
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tom. They will admit to a national re- 
sponsibility only as a last resort. 

Another difference comes in the question 
of enthusiasm. Whereas the Democrats 
have enthusiastically initiated many pro- 
grams of power development, highway mod- 
ernization, control of water pollution, and a 
hundred others, the Republicans go along 
with these programs with a marked lack of 
enthusiasm—you might even say they drag 
their feet from time to time. 

Last, but not least, is the question of which 
of. the parties has the better record of de- 
livery on When looking to the 
future for expectations, we must look to the 
past for performance. 

And when we look back it is clear which 
<= the parties has delivered on the programs 

pa om rag to you. It is clear which of 
the parties has supported these programs in 
Congress when the chips are down. And it 
is clear which party’s Presidents have signed 
such programs into law and which party's 
Presidents have scuttled such programs 
through use of the veto. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed impor- 
tant legislation with respect to housing, 
urban renewal and slum clearance, area re- 
development, public works, aid to airport 
construction, and stream pollution control. 

As you know, the use of the President's 
veto power has somewhat dampened Fed- 
eral assistance programs. It has not ended 
them, but the veto and the threat of veto 
have resulted in the drastic scaling down of 
@ number of specific programs. The con- 
stant reminder that the public works bill 
was vetoed twice last year serves to delay 
many very badly needed projects. 

I said earlier that I would discuss the 
points of difference as well as the points of 
agreement between your platform and that 
of the Democratic Party. I could find only 
two differences of any consequence. 

First, your platform is specific in its op- 
position to the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Urban Affairs. As I under- 
stand the Democratic proposal, the new de- 
partment would work not exclusively on 
urban problems but would concern itself 
with suburban and metropolitan problems 
at the same time. After all, the problems 
are so intertwined as to be inseparable. As 
this proposal is spelled out in the coming 
months of the campaign, I hope that you 
and your association will follow its devel- 
opment with an open mind. I think that 
such a cabinet office might be almost as 
useful to many, many county Officials as it 
will be to city officials. 

The second major difference of opinion 
comes with respect to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, which is supported by both major po- 
litical parties. I shall not try to proselytize 
on this subject, but rather explain why I 
favor Federal aid to education and why my 
party is for it. 

The most common justification for Fed- 
eral aid to education is the need for build- 
ing an educational system in this country 
that will allow us to compete with the Com- 
munist countries in the years ahead. This 
is a valid justification. If our educational 
system falls behind theirs in this age of 
frightening technological advance, the next 
generation of Americans will fall hopelessly 
behind in national defense, and then it will 
be too late to do anything whatsoever about 
it. 

For myself, I would advocate radical im- 
provements in our educational system if 
there were no external threat at all. We 
are the richest nation in the world, and 
we can afford not only an adequate school 
system but a really first-rate educational 
system for ail our children. Sadly enough, 
this is lacking in many places. 

There is no nal that it would be 
preferable to have our school system brought 
up to par by local or State efforts. And in 
recent years local communities and States 
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have made herculean efforts to keep up with 
the demand for more and better schoolrooms 
and for more and better paid teachers. Yet 
there is a serious shortage of both today. 

The chief stumbling block, as you all 
know, is tax resources. At the moment local 
tax resources are stretched to the breaking 
point. 

The Federal Government does have the 
tax resources to be of assistance and this 
Federal aid can be rendered in such a way 
as to leave local control unimpaired. It can 
also be rendered in such a way as to allow 
States and local communities flexibility as 
to how the funds are to be used, either for 
school construction or to supplement teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

I have talked too long, but I find that 
the question of Federal-State-local coopera- 
tion is not only one of the most interesting 
but one of the most complex questions that 
we face. We must and, I believe, we will 
continue to solve it on a case-by-case basis. 

There is no magic formula, no single equa- 
tion. But where there is good will, mutual 
trust, and a spirit of cooperation, we can 
go forward with a number of vital and 
progressive programs. 

Your association has a program and & 
platform which are so close to those of the 
Democratic Party that I can see no obstacle 
to our going forward together. 

Without Federal and State cooperation 
with, and assistance to, local communities, 
many of our problems will not be solved. 
They will simply canker and increase and 
ruin the life of our communities. 

With continuing cooperation, they will 
be solved and America’s great potential will 
be realized. 

Thank you. 





Polish Children’s Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 19, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
American Research Hospital for Chil- 
dren in Poland is a dramatic and imag- 
inative expression of the heart of Amer- 
ica at work in the cause of peace and 
justice. 

It has been my privilege to work 
closely with the man who conceived this 
project and who is the guiding light, Mr. 
Biernacki-Poray. In this year’s mutual 
appropriations bill we shall have the op- 
portunity to provide the means for the 
long overdue start on this wonderful 
project. 

The story of the Children’s Hospital 
in Poland was best described in an ar- 
ticle published in the Saturday Review 
of July 23, 1960. The title of the article, 
“What One Man Can Do,” reveals the 
answer to the success of this project. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHat One MAN Can Do 
(By Hallowell Bowser) 

In this era of multibillion dollar military 
budgets and multimegaton atomic weapons, 
a@ large percentage of the modest, construc- 
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tive projects undertaken by average citizens 
have a way of being overlooked. As a result, 
many of us nurse the brooding conviction 
that there is nothing the ordinary citizen 
can do to change his world, a world in which 
he feels disconnected, helpless, alienated 
from the governmental processes which inti- 
mately affect his life. Fortunately, there are 
many exceptions to this general rule. 

Consider the story of Mr. W. O. Biernacki- 
Poray, who practically singlehandedly con- 
ceived, designed, and obtained the support 
of.the American and Polish Governments for 
the projected American Research Hospital 
for Children in Poland. Not much has been 
said publicly about the project, but there is 
a fair chance that within a few years it will 
be regarded as one of the impressive symbolic 
ventures of our time. It is a venture which 
took shane because one man decided to act 
on his convictions. 

The story begins in February 1958, when 8- 
year-old Christina Biernacki-Poray, of Mont- 
clair, N.J., was stricken by a violent, mysteri- 
ous virus infection. The incident had a 
shattering effect on her father, a Polish-born 
architect now living in the United States. 
“The vigil of that agonizing night, the 
desperation of that longest night of my life,” 
he later said, “brought to a focus in my mind 
the real need for a practical way to help the 
sick children of countries which, like my 
native Poland, had grossly inadequate med- 
ical facilities. Within 3 days my Christina 
was on her way to recovery. But meanwhile 
I had formulated the idea of building in 
Poland a medical center for children.” 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray’s characterization of 
the state of medicine in Poland was hardly 
exaggerated. Describing the Polish scene 
circa 1957, Polish-born author, Christine 
Hotchkiss, wrote in her book “Home to 
Poland”: 

“In Infant Jesus Hospital in Warsaw I saw 
X-ray apparatus glued together with tape, 
surgical instruments black with age and still 
used in operating rooms. Few thermometers 
are available, one large hospital had only 
12 to go around.” 

Such medical conditions were not un- 
typical; even before the devastation of World 
War IT, Poland’s medical facilities were inade- 
quate by general European standards. Dur- 
ing the war, some 6 million persons living 
in Poland lost their lives, and postwar 
boundary reshuffling cost the country almost 
11 million people and crippled its economy. 
Today, most Polish families live in one room, 
have no refrigeration, and share a kitchen 
and bath with six other families. Medical 
conditions are of a piece with this picture of 
general deprivation. 

With this situation in mind, Mr. Biernacki- 
Poray went to Washington in the manner of 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Deeds. Soon, despite dis- 
couragement and extraordinary difficulties, 
he had pledges of cooperation from the USS. 
State Department, the Polish Government, 
and CARE, and from John Richardson, Jr., an 
investment banker who had previously done 
a heroic job of obtaining American medical 
supplies for Poland. Senators Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Jacob Javits, Representative Clem- 
ent J. Zablocki, Dr. Howard Rusk, and the 
editor of SR were among the many others 
who supported the project. 

The difficulties were legion, but Mr. Bier- 
nacki-Poray kept moving. On June 17, 1960, 
the mutual security appropriations bill was 
amended to permit the expenditure for the 
hospital of $3,500,000 (tourist rate) in Amer- 
ican farm-commodity credits on deposit in 
Poland. Construction will take about 3 
years, and will probably begin this fall, after 
the hospital committee arises privately an 
additional $150,000, and sigmus an agreement 
with a foundation or medical center willing 
to supervise the flow of information between 
the hospital and medical authorities outside 
Poland. 
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The Children’s Hospital was designed with 
imagination and loving care by Mr. Bier- 
nacki-Poray, who contributed gratis his serv- 
ices and those of his staff. The building is a 
low-lying, T-shaped, 400-bed structure that 
incerporates such modern elements as radi- 
ant-panel heating and cooling, and a circular 
dormitory designed to give the nurses easy 
access to their young patients. The hospital 
will occupy a high plateau just outside the 
stecl center of Krakow, in full view of the 
city. The Krakow site was chosen because 
the city’s population has more than doubled 
since prewar times, with little improvement 
in medical facilities. Another considera- 
tion was the fact that the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity of Krakow, the oldest medical center 
in Europe, is in this city. The Children’s 
Hospital will prove an invaluable clinical 
and research component of the university's 
medical school; for this reason, completion 
of the hospital is scheduled for 1964, so that 
it may be presented to the university at 
ceremonies honoring the institution's 600th 
anniversary. The hospital is expected to 
have an ameliorating effect on standards of 
medical practice throughout the middle and 
east European countries. 

Not the least of the hospital’s good effects 
is the positive encouragement which it 
should give to men of good will who are 
diffident about translating their beliefs into 
action. Gleaming high above Krakow, the 
American Research Hospital for Children 
may someday signalize to men everywhere 
the fact that individual initiative and dedi- 
cation can have a positive effect on seemingly 
remote governmental processes. But what- 
ever its larger implications, the hospital will 
be @ reassuring sight to the parents of 
Krakow, and will certainly stand as some- 
thing of a monument to W. O. Biernacki- 
Poray, who has shown us what one deter- 
mined man can do. 





Support for Extension of Conservation 
Reserve of the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 19, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the conservation reserve of the 
soil bank is dead—after 1960—unless 
action is taken by this postrecess of 
Congress. 

We recognize, of course, that the con- 
servation reserve is not a perfect pro- 
gram. 

During its brief lifetime, shortcom- 
ings have emerged. However, there have 
been an extensive number of offsetting 
factors, including the removal this year 
of an accumulative total of about 28 mil- 
lion acres from production. 

If the soil bank is not extended, we 
must recognize that a large proportion 
of this land next year will come back 
into production. 

By logical deduction, it is reasonable 
to assume that an imbalanced supply- 
demand situation will be further thrown 
“out of kilter” because of the increased 
output from the enriched acreage coming 
back into production of crops—many of 
these now heavily in surplus. 
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As we know, the administration has 
recommended the extension of the soil 
bank. As yet, however, Congress—with- 
out approving any alternatives to this 
overproduction problem—has been re- 
luctant to provide such an extension. 

Today, I was pleased to receive from 
Mr. A. D. Sutherland, chairman of the 
land-use committee of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, the views of the 
league on the need for extending the 
conservation reserve. 

Reflecting the public-interest views of 
this splendid organization, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the statement 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


LAND RETIREMENT—CONSERVATION RESERVE— 


Som Bank 


As chairman of the Land-Use Committee 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, per- 
mit me to express our views on the conserva~ 
tion reserve program. Our conclusions were 
arrived at after listening to officers of the 
Farmers’ Union, National Grange, American 
Farm Bureau Federation and members of the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior. As 
a result, at a national meeting in 1954, it was 
our conclusion that a soil bank program is 
sound from a conservation point of view as 
well as from a taxpayer’s point of view. 

Permit me to give the reasons. 

1, The current $2,300 million annual pay- 
ment for surplus crops is a clear indication 
that millions of acres of land are unneces- 
sarily used to the detriment of the soil and 
the taxpayer. 

2. That upon the expiration of the present 
contracts covering 28 million acres in the 
conservation reserve, these 28 million acres 
will be added to lands now producing food. 

3. Past history has taught us that if a 
payment is made to retire a part of a farm, 
the owner used the payment to increase the 
production on the remainder of the land. 

4. The past acts of Congress have provided 
for a retirement of a comparatively small 
portion of the lands over a period of years 
and the program has not been fully imple- 
mented. The effect of retiring 28 million 
acres as provided by the act in effect in 1959 
will not be known until the end of 1960. 

5. Planting idle lands to grasses and trees 
holds the soil from erosion by wind and wa~- 
ter, affords cover for wildlife and from a con- 
servation point of view is a sound program, 

With this in mind, we believe the objective 
of preserving soil not needed for crops and 
@ reduction in’ the annual cost can be ac- 
complished by an act of Congress which 
would direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into 3-year contracts with wheat pro- 
ducers. A sufficient acreage should be con- 
tracted for so as to eliminate the wheat 
surplus. The same directive can be made to 
apply to lands producing corn and cotton. 
The remaining acreage shall be retired as in 
the Judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be necessary to control an overproduc- 
tion. The total acreage to be retired should 
be not more than 60 million acres. The cost 
of such a program as to wheat is illustrated 
by the following: 

Estimated annual surplus, 
bushels. 

Estimated production per acre, 20 bushels. 

Acres to be reduced to eliminate surplus, 
25 million acres. 

COST OF CONSERVATION RESERVE WHEAT PROGRAM 

Market under price support, $1.75 per 
bushel. 

Average yield per acre, 20 bushels. 

Average receipt from wheat per acre, $35. 

Average cost to producer, 60 percent. 


500 million 
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Average ote peas to: eee $21. 

Net yield per acre, average $f4 

Acreage to be reduced to eliminate surplus, 
25 million acres. 

Average payment per acre, $14. 

Annual cost per year to eliminate surplus 
of wheat, $350 million. 

Using a similar formula applicable to corn, 
the estimated cost of eliminating the 
corn crop would be in the neighborhood of 
$120 million. 

The foregoing program would eliminate 
rigid controls of price and production and 
permit the operation of a free economy, 
which has been basically inherent in the 
fundamentals of the American way of life. 


party 
except from a public point.of view, and we 
submit our proposals in all sincerity. 





Vice President Nixon Wrong on Medical 
Care Plan for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 19, 1960 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I would 


like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following statement made 





‘some weeks ago by Vice President Nixon 


on the matter of medical care for the 
aged. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the statement printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE VICE PRESIDENT REGARDING 

THE ADMINISTRATION MEDICAL CARE BILL 


The administration medical care bill de- 
serves the support of all American who rec- 
ognize the need for better medical care for 
the aged and who want to meet. that need 
without adopting a program which would 
open the door for socialized medicine, as 
yould the Forand bill. 

It is superior to the Forand bill in these 
respects: 

1, The administration bill provides cover- 
age for 1244 million people over 65 who do 
not have the resources or the opportunity 
to obtain adequate health insurance cover- 
age. 

The Forand bill provides no coverage what- 
ever for 4 million aged people who are not 
covered by social security. Over 2 million 
of these 4 million have incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. This important group of 2 
million is covered by the administration 
bill. 

2. Under the administration bill those 
who are eligible for the program have com- 
plete freedom of choice as to whether they 
desire to participate in it or to provide for 
their own protection on an individual basis. 

The Forand bill compels all those on social 
security to participate in the program re- 
gardless of whether they need it or want it. 

3. The administration bill provides for the 
use of virtually all medical facilities and 
services, including medical, nursing and 
other health services, in the patients’ own 
homes, thereby serving the need of the pa- 
tient most effectively and economically. 

The Forand bill would put a still heavier 
load on already overburdened hospitals and 
skilled nursing homes, since its benefits are 
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available only in institutions. In effect, in 
order to get the benefits of the program, 
those participating would be forced to go to 
hospitals and nursing homes, even when they 
did not desire to do so. . 
4. The administration bill preserves the 
ey for private insurers to continue 

to expand their insurance for the 
aged. The Forand bill would inevitably 
curtail the opportunity for continued growth 
in the coverage and adequacy of voluntary 
health insurance and would set up irre- 
sistible pressures for establishing a com- 
pulsory health insurance program for all 
people of age—a development 
which inevitably would lead to the social- 
izing of the medical profession. Import- 
antly, the administration program avoids 
that threat because of its basic voluntary 
nature. 

5. The administration program provides a 
comprehensive 10-point benefit program 
which would substantially meet the costs of 
long term or other expensive illness. The 
Forand bill provides only a 3-point benefit 

limited to the first doliar costs in- 
volved in institutional care and surgery. In 
a nutshell, the administration bill offers 
the best protection against the costs of 
catastrophic illness. 

The difference between the administra- 
tion’s program and the Forand bill goes to 
the fundamental nature of our free society. 
The Forand bill and similiar plans would set 
up a great state program which inevitably 
would head in the direction of herding the 
ill and elderly into institutions whether they 
desired this or not. Such a state program 
would threaten the high standards of Ameri- 
can medicine. 

The administration program recognizes 
the medical problems of the elderly but 
preserves our basic American principle—a 
freedom of choice. This would permit eld- 
erly citizens who need medical care to ac- 
cept institutional treatment if they desired 
and would also enable them to stay home— 
a choice which many of them undoubtedly 
would take—and still receive the medical 
care which they need in the advanced years 
of life. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I think 
the Vice President erred in his assess- 
ment of the advantages of the adminis- 
tration proposal as against those of the 
Forand bill, and I would like to comment 
oe on the major points in his state- 
ment. 

Even if the administration proposal 
were passed by the Congress, no one 
would receive benefits without the action 
of State legislatures. Ninety-nine State 
legislative bodies would have to act on 
enabling legislation and authorizations. 
The prospect of favorable State action 
should be judged in the light of the re- 
cent, statement by 30 State Governors, 
representing more than two-thirds of the 
U.S. population, advocating that health 
insurance for the aged be provided 
through the OASDI system, rather than 
through Federal-State financing. 

Further, before the claim for coverage 
of 12% million people could be realized, 
each State would have to enter into ne- 
gotiations with insurance carriers, and 
each person potentially eligible would 
have to prove his financial need and 
= would have to pay an enrollment 

ee. 

And in the highly unlikely event that 
all of that were accomplished, an enrolled 
individual would have to pay medical 
bills of $250 from his own resources— 
$400 for a retired couple—before he 
could receive the first penny of benefits 
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from the administration’s so-called 
health program. 

The Vice President states that each in- 
dividual eligible «vould be free to choose 
whether he wishes to participate. The 
individual’s choice is limited in reality 
only to whether he will accept the ben- 
efits if his State offers them. The taxes 
to finance the program would be equally 
compulsory under the administration 
program as under the Forand bill. And 
how much freedom would there be for 
the individual living in a State whose 
legislature was either unwilling or unable 
to raise the funds necessary to partici- 
pate? As I understand freedom—it 
means freedom to participate—as well as 
freedom not to participate. The Vice 
President seems to understand “free- 
dom” to mean only freedom from par- 
ticipation in the social security system. 

Vice President Nrxon claims that the 
administration program “preserves the 
opportunity for private insurers to con- 
tinue to expand their insurance cover- 
age for the aged,” while the Forand bill 
would not. Private insurance flourished 
as never before after social security 
benefits were initially enacted, though 
similar fears were expressed at that time. 
Private pension plans have grown in the 
last 25 years to supplement the basic 
social security pension. An identical de- 
velopment can be expected in the health 
field, once basic health protection is 
provided through the social security sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Nrxon says that the Forand bill 
would lead to the socializing of the med- 
ical profession. Such a statement is pure 
sloganeering. The Forand bill leaves all 
existing relationships between doctor, 
patient, and government unchanged, 
providing simply a mechanism for pay- 
ing certain bills. 

The Vice President seeks to persuade 
us that the Forand bill would result in 
herding the ill and elderly into institu- 
tions whether they desired this or not. 
I find it hard to believe that Mr. Nrxon 
is not fully aware that no one can get 
into a hospital without being admitted 
by a physician. Providing insurance 
against the costs of hospitalization will 
not result in a massive exodus from the 
homes of America to the hospitals. In- 
stead, it will remove the economic bar- 
rier to needed hospitalization so that 
medical necessity can govern whether a 
person will enter a hospital. 

Now the task of providing the aged 
citizens of our country with some pro- 
tection against the burden of high medi- 
cal expenses is obviously an immense one. 
It cannot be solved with a single stroke 
of the pen, or with empty promises. 
There is no panacea. After much study 
in both Houses of the Congress, a way 
was proposed by which we could begin 
to meet this problem. It seemed reason- 
able to approach this problem as, 25 
years ago, we approached the problem 
of providing some income security to the 
aged citizens of that generation. The 
earliest pensions under social security 
were, indeed, modest ones but they pro- 
vided the sound basis on which a social 
security program which provides a real 
measure of dignity in old age has been 
built. 
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The Forand bill, by covering all those 
eligible for social security, covers the 
vast bulk of the aged. Social security 
beneficiaries as a proportion of the total 
population are continually increasing. 
Once this large group is provided for, it 
is a simple matter to extend coverage to 
those outside the system as, for example, 
one of the Senate versions of the For- 
and bill—S. 3503—of which I am a co- 
sponsor, already does. No one Has come 
up with any suggestion which would pro- 
vide benefits to as many people as would 
the social security approach. 

Expenses for hospitalization are by 
far the largest single item of health care 
costs for the aged. There is no better 
place to start attacking the problem than 
by providing for financing of institu- 
tional care. 

The administration decided on a dif- 
ferent approach. Instead of advancing 
a modest workable program, such as 
those contained in the Forand, Kennedy, 
McNamara, or Anderson bills, the ad- 
ministration took it upon itself to prom- 
ise the American people “the works,” 
in the hope that the fact that it could 
not deliver the goods would somehow be 
obscured. 

In contrast, no one claimed that the 
Forand bill would solve the problem of 
protecting all of America's aged from all 
their medical bills, but it does provide a 
firm foundation on which we can build 
in the future. 

We are proud that we have proceeded 
responsibly to meet this vast problem. 
We are proud that we are proceeding in a 
great tradition. Just 25 years ago, when 
the Congress passed the original social 
security Act, President Roosevelt used 
these words as he signed that bill into 
law: 

We can never insure 100 percent of the 
population against 100 percent of the hazards 
and vicissitudes of life, but we have tried 
to frame a law which will give some measure 
of protection to the average citizen and to 
his family against the loss of a job and 
against poverty-ridden old age. This law, 
too, represents a cornerstone in a structure 
which is being built but is by no means com- 
plete. 


President Roosevelt understood that 
these problems could be met, one solid 
and constructive step at a time. He did 
not feel it necessary to promise the peo- 
ple everything, while delivering nothing. 





Tribute to Gov. Gordon Browning, of 
- Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 19, 1960 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
June 29, 1960, at Huntingdon, Tenn., 
more than 2,000 Tennesseans gathered 
to pay tribute to one of Tennessee’s most 
beloved sons, Gordon Browning. 
Gordon Browning has served his Na- 
tion and State in an exemplary fashion. 
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He has won commendation as an officer 
in the U.S. Army, contributed outstand- 
ingly to the national scene as a Member 
of the House of Representatives in the 
68th to 73d Congresses, and served three 
times as a most distinguished Governor 
of Tennessee. He is loved and revered by 
his friends as a courageous and uncom- 
promising fighter for what he thinks is 
right, and as a champion for the truly 
good things in life. 

At this gathering Jack Norman, Ten- 
nessee’s immediate past Democratic na- 
tional committeeman gave an address in 
tribute to Gordon Browning which was 
truly worthy of the occasion and serves 
as an inspiration to those who heard it. 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Jack Norman’s outstanding address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcora, 
as follows: 

ExcerPrs From AN AppDRESS BY JACK NORMAN, 

Gorpon Browninc Day, HUNTINGDON, 

TENN., JUNE 29, 1960 


It is good that we gather here in his com- 
munity and in the living presence of our 
honored guest to pay our respects, express 
our appreciation, and evidence our affection 
for the life and service of this good citizen, 
trusted public servant, and friend. 

The son of sturdy God-fearing parents, his 
early opportunities were favored by their 
dispositions, but obstructed by their outward 
circumstances. Though removed above the 
pressure of poverty, their economic situation 
was dependent and fluctuating. The benev- 
olence, the modest and prudent integrity, 
the true devoutness of these good people, 
shown forth at an after period, expanded 
and beautified in the character of their son; 
his heart was nourished by the constant ex- 
posure to such influences, and thus the 
better part of his education prospered well. 

The receipt of political honors can be 
minimized to some degree by the admission 
of the part of fate and circumstance. The 
proper and loyal administration of public of- 
fice is expected, is correct, and deserves no 
particular compliment, but the deserved 
appellation of being a good man, a good hus- 
band, and a good citizen is the honor which 
our guest wears within rather than with- 
out. It is this honor which he has earned 
that brings you here today for this expres- 
sion of affection and confidence. 

It is quite likely that his sterling worth 
and strength of character have been more 
clearly manifested in his defeats and dis- 
appointments than in his successes and tri- 
umphs. With the pleasures dnd honors of 
all of those high offices, there were neces- 
sarily mingled the pressures and vicissitudes 
incident to their duties and obligations. 
We who so highly regard him found the 
origin of our respect in his vitality and 
strength before such pressures. The key- 
stone of that respect is the firm knowledge 
that his faith and truth and justice have 
never wavered. His fundamental concept 
ef duty was never tarnished by expediency. 
His path could have been much easier 
through the lowlands of compromise, but he 
accepted the treacherous high road of right 
without hesitation. With the suggestion of 
@ compromise of honor, his mouth opened 
in denunciation like the breach of a cannon, 
you knew there would be an explosion. This 
was Gordon Browning by impulse and nature. 

I have seen him under pressure and in 
defeat. It was here that I saw the man. I 
saw him in Chicago, assailed, threatened, and 
castigated, but immovable, unwavering, and 
steadfast before a sense of loyalty and ad- 
herence to his conception of his act. His 
faith and determination were as little af- 
fected as an onrushing river into which 
there has been thrown a pebble, 
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What have been the fundamental con- 
cepts of this man? 

He has staked his life on the simple propo- 
sition that a firm faith in God is the fit sup- 
port for every action of a man, that one’s 
own religion is a matter between one’s self 
and one’s maker, that religions are diffcient 
roads converging to the same point, that it 
does not matter that we take different roads 
so long as we reach the same goal, that in 
reality there are as many religions as there 
are individuals. 

He has held that there is no reason to 
suspect human nature, that it will respond 
to any noble and friendly action, that no 
human being is so perfect as to warrant his 
destroying him whom he wrongfully con- 
siders to be wholly évil. He has manifested 
an undying faith in the responsiveness of 
human nature. He has believed that we 


“must not lose faith in humanity, that hu- 


manity is an ocean, if a few drops of the 
ocean are dirty, the ocean does not become 
dirty. He has an ultimate faith in the worth 
and judgment of his fellow men. 

In government he has contended that 
democracy should embrace the doctrine of 
natural rights. He believes the theory that 
the standard of utility or of the happiness of 
the many makes democracy the preferable 
form of government. He insists that only 
democracy makes possible the full realiza- 
tion of the most characteristic potentialities 
of human personality. 

In his profession and on the bench he has 
held that human rights are sacred and that 
equal justice is the will of God. 

We shall all remember him for his cour- 
age. If he was convinced that he was right, 
the decree of his court, his espousal of the 
legislation ‘and his executive order were as 
definite and determined as his order to his 
military command. This attribute runs 
@hrough the fabric of his life like a red 
thread through a piece of white cloth. 

The qualities of character, integrity and 
service about which we have spoken will not 
be had by chance. In government as in 
anything else, indifference permits incom- 
petence. The voter's apathy creates the 
opportunity for the energetic demagogue and 
the crafty political hypocrite. Too often de- 
mocracy provides the food for political para- 
sites. 

I could not conclude these remarks with 
the failure to mention his greatest asset in 
life. Still, quiet, reserved, and exalted in 
her warm enthusiasm, devoted in her love, 
she has moved with him as the inhabitant of 
a higher and simpler world. When he has 
sailed on troubled seas, Miss Ida’s love made 
the burning sand grow green beneath him 
and the stunted shrubs to blossom. When 
the sun of pressure scorched his bare head, 
when his feet were chilled by the ice of prej- 
udice, when the hail of trouble and tribula- 
tion beat round his temples, Miss Ida’s love 
has rocked him to sleep in every storm. 
Seas and hills and horizons have been be- 
tween them, but their souls always escaped 
the restrictions of place and met in a para- 
dise of love. God bless both of them. 





Refutation of Charges of Subversion of 
the Foreign Policy Association 
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HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 19, 1960 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
July 15 there was inserted in the Ap- 


pendix of the ConcresstonaL Recorp 
certain material, the import of which 
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was to suggest that the Foreign Policy 
Association is engaged in the circulation 
of subversive material. 

This material 


program should also be brought to the at- 
tention of readers of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I submit a memorandum prepared by 
the Foreign Policy Association which 
contains a point-by-point answer to the 
charges made against that organization. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that this document be inserted in . 


the Appendix of the Rrecorp along with 
certain editorials and articles from 
southern newspapers concerning this 
matter. 

I have received an estimate from the 
Public Printer that this material will 
cost $297 for printing it in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM OF FOREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIA- 

tion, JuLy 15, 1960 
To: David Warner, representative 
of the Foreign Association. 
From: Department of Public Information, 
Foreign Policy Association. 
Subject: Open letter from the Waldo M. 
Slaton Post No. 140, American Legion. 

In an open letter to David Warner, a re- 
gional representative of the Foreign Policy 
Association in Atlanta, the Americanism 
committee of Waldo M. Slaton Post No. 140 
of the American Legion asked for explicit 
and categorical answers to a series of 12 
questions, directly and indirectly related to 


the association and its publications. We . 


chose not to give further publicity to the 
matter by making a public reply during 
the period when the grand jury had the 
questions under consideration. 

For the information of our many friends, 
this memorandum now provides those an- 
swers, question by question. It-is designed 
to remove certain misunderstanding: and 
false allegations about the FPA, and to re- 
affirm the educational value and purpose of 
the FPA’s great decisions program for com- 
munity discussion of pressing world affairs 
issues, including the peril of communism. 

Question 1 deals with the question of 
“interorganizational coordination,” at the 
time when Alger Hiss was president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


Following the end of the Second World 
War, private organizations interested in 
citizen education about foreign policy and 
international affairs were properly concerned 
with the best means of carrying out their 
respective tasks in the new circumstances of 
increased U.S. responsibility in world af- 
fairs. These organizations reviewed their 
own programs and consulted informally 
among themselves as to possible coordina- 
tion of their activities. Far from leading to 
interorganizational coordination, however, 
these consultations ended in the decision 
that the individual organizations would pur- 
sue their own separate paths. 

Question 2 implies that in the 1947 year- 
book of the. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Hiss endorsed the Foreign 
Policy Association. . 

The Foreign Policy Association is men- 
tioned in this yearbook only once, in con- 
nection with the recommendation that the 
Carnegie Endowment should “strengthen its 
relationships with other organizations prin- 
cipally engaged in the study of foreign af- 
fairs.” 


This can hardly be called an endorsement. 
Even if it should be so called, it is com- 
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pletely unwarranted to draw from this fact 
any uafavorable inferences about the For- 
eign Policy Association. 

We wish to make perfectly sure that noth- 
ing said in this memorandum in denial of 
the allegations in questions 1 and 2 is 
read to imply any disrespect or disavowal of 
the Carnegie Endowment. Indeed, in 1956, 
a close working relationship was set up be- 
tween the Foreign Policy Association and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, under the presidency of Joseph E. 
Johnson and the chairmanship of Harvey 
Bundy, when the two ons cooper- 
ated to found the World Affairs Center for 
the United States, which has since become 
an integral part of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. 

The Carnegie Endowment is a valued ally 
in the cause of citizen education in world 
affairs, which continues to enjoy, as it has 
throughout its history, the participation 
and support of a long roster of distinguished 
Americans, including; in addition to its 
present officers and trustees, under the 
chairmanship of Whitney North Seymour, 
such outstanding Americans as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Elihu Root, John Foster Dulles, 
and John W. Davis. 

Question 3 refers to two unproved allega- 
tions about Vera M. Déan, editor of two of 
the Foreign Policy Association publications 
(the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin), made in 1947 by a witness before 
& congressional committee, and quoted as 
such in the report of the Reece Committee 
on Tax Exempt Foundations. 

To the first charge, that she signed the 
Golden Book of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Mrs. Dean states that she does not recall ever 
doing so, and in fact has long had a policy 
against signing such public memorials. 

She labels as utterly false the second 
charge that she was active in a Communist- 
front organization, called the Congress of 
American Women. In fact, at the time of 
her alleged participation in it, she was ac- 
tually participating in an anti-Communist 
organization, the International Assembly of 
Women, sponsored by Lady Reading of Great 
Britain and by Mrs. Ogden L. Mills, wartime 
president of the American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services. 

To the allegation that Mrs. Dean's writ- 
ings were included in “a Communist kit for 
teachers,” Mrs. Dean points out that her 
writings are sold on the open market, and 
that she has no way of knowing, much less 
controlling, the ways in which they are used. 
She does know that several of her books, 
published by McGraw-Hill, Knopf, and the 
Harvard University Press, are used as texts 
in many leading universities throughout the 
country. 

It will help to understand the nature and 
standing of these allegations to keep in 
mind the fact that the report in which 
they appeared also included a remarkably 
strong expression of dissent by 2 members 
of the 5-man committee. Brief representa- 
tive extracts follow: 

“The minority does not agree with the 
report submitted by the majority. It not 
only disagrees with that report but earnestly 
believes hat it should never be published.” 

“Each step of the proceedings of this 
committee placed an ugly stain on the ma- 
jestic record of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives and the great tradition of the Ameri- 
can people. The minority membership of 
this committee, feeling that fundamental 
American principles were under attack in 
the committee, diligently attended its meet- 
ings despite the many other congressional 
responsibilities that were equally demanding 
of their attention. The majority member- 
ship operated primarily through proxies held 
by the chairman.” 

“The hard truth is that, by the manner in 
which the proceedings of the committee 
were conducted and by the self-evident bias 
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of the majority report, the committee has 
failed in the most basic way to carry out the 
mandate of the Congress. The results of the 

roceedings are of no value to the Congress, 


Pp 
and it was, therefore, a complete waste of 


public money.” 

A footnote says: “This report submitted by 
two minority members of the committee 
may, or may not, be a minority report. One 
member of the majority has indicated that 
he disagrees with the report submitted by 
the staff and approved by two members of 
the committee, and that he intends to file 
separate views, although he assented to the 
submission of the staff report as a ‘major- 
ity’ report. However, that is a problem for 
the parliamentarian. It is mentioned only 
to emphasize the unreliability of the report 
submitted by the ‘majority’.” 

Questions 4 and 6 include allegations 
about the author of a book which is one of 
11 mentioned in a suggested reading list on 
one of the great decisions fact sheets. The 
book, “The United States and China,” by 
John K. Fairbank, published by the Harvard 
University Press, was described in a review 
in the New York Times as “the best book on 
China in our time.” 

Dr. Fairbanks, professor of history at Har- 
vard University, was in Formosa visiting 
Chiang Kai-shek and his government at the 
time the letter from Waldo M, Slaton Post 
was received. His record of opposition to 
communism is such that he was assailed by 
Soviet Communists in the New Times (Mos- 
cow, January 18, 1950) as “an American in- 
telligence agent.” His book is standard in 
libraries across the country and is used as a 
text in leading university courses on China 
and American foreign policy in the Far East. 

In recommending many books that re- 
fiect different points of view on a given 
subject, the Foreign Policy Association ob- 
viously cannot endorse all and actually does 
not endorse any of the volumes. Many books 
listed describe attitudes and beliefs which 
exist in the world and must be taken into 
account by our policymakers, such as 
speeches by Khrushchev or a book by Mao- 
Tse-tung. An awareness of what these men 
have to say and what other writers think 
of them, is at least as important as a good 
map of China, the Soviet Union, or Red 
satellite nations. To inform readers that 
these books and opinions exist does not in 
any sense imply endorsement of their con- 
tents. Such books provide the raw ma- 
terials for intelligent appraisal and the proc- 
ess of discussion. Is a public library to be 
condemned because it has on its reference 
shelves a copy of Karl Marx? 

Similarly, Professor Fairbank, and other 
authors on great decisions lists of suggested 
readings, refer to a wide variety of authors 
and sources for a variety of reasons; and 
they cannot be assumed to endorse or 
espouse sO many introductory opinions. The 
Fairbank book, for instance, refers to books 
by a wide variety of writers including John 
Foster Dulles, Father Harold Regney, officials 
of the Chiang Kai-shek government includ- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek himself. 

For the same reasons, we do not believe 
it necessary or even appropriate to comment 
on allegations about authors merely re- 
ferred to in the books included in our sug- 
gested reading lists. Surely it would be im- 
practical as well as un-American to believe 
that it is necessary to run security checks 
on every name even mentioned in each book 
before that book can be listed for reference. 

Question 6 is divided into two parts: the 
first part deals with the same allegations as 
question five, about authors of books re- 
ferred to as secondary sources in other books 
listed in great decisions reading lists. The 
answer to question five partly covers this 
point. 

We believe that widespread discussion 1s 
the best possible protection against subver- 
sion and propaganda. Indeed, it is the tra- 
ditional American protection. 
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We believe that authors and books recom- 
mended in our materials should be identified 
by their professional qualifications. We do 
not believe that Americans need a complete 
dossier of unproved allegations to enable 
them to evaluate a writer's statements, in 
open discussion with fellow Americans. 

The second part of question 6 deals with 
alleged actions and attitudes of John Nason, 
now president of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., and formerly president of Swarth- 
more College. The situation referred to in 
this question took place in 1959, Mr. Nason 
left Swarthmore in 1953. 

Question 7. Mr. Warner's testimony be- 
fore the grand jury was not made under 
oath, no such requirement having been 
placed upon him by the grand jury. He is 
ready to repeat under oath anything he said 
in those hearings. 

Question 8 asks if a representative of the 
Foreign Policy Association would be willing 
to testify under oath in answering charges 
related to the alleged Communist record of 
Emil Lengyel, whose articles have appeared 
in various publications of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

The Foreign Policy Association submitted 
through its counsel to the next grand jury a 
statement denying the charge that Lengyel 
was a Communist and the other charges 
made by the Church League of America; and 
offered to present any witnesses the grand 
jury desired to have testify under oath. 

As far as the record of Prof. Emil Lengyel 
as an active champion of democracy and en- 
emy of totalitarianism is concerned, his 
writings speak for themselves. 

It is true that his name did appear on the 
stationery of several organizations which 
were, at a Inter date, placed on the Attorney 
General's list. However, at the time of his 
sponsorship neither he, nor the other dis- 
tinguished Americans who were listed on the 
same letterheads, had any reason to believe 
that these organiaztions were to be used for 
Communist front purposes. They were for 
the most part organizations formed to fight 
fascism and nazism, and to forward the 
allied war effort. 

His association with these organizations 
was purely nominal except when he spoke for 
some of the war relief organizations. He 
spoke, for instance, for the Russian-American 
section of the International Workers’ Order 
at the direct request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in a letter dated March 7, 1944, which 
bears the annotation: “This group is under- 
taking to sell enough war bonds to buy «4 
heavy bomber.” 

To the evidence of his stanch devotion to 
the American democratic system contained in 
his published works (available at local pub- 
lic libraries) can be added the following 
facts: 

He is on the official blacklist of the Soviet 
Union, Hungary, and other Communist 
countries. 

His book “1000 Years of Hungary” was re- 
moved by Soviet officials from the exhibit of 
books presented by the United States at the 
American National Exhibition in Moscow. 
His pamphlet, now in its third edition, “The 
Soviet Union, the Land and Its People,” is on 
the recommended list of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City and other large cities. 

He is a member of the Committee of One 
Million Against Admission of Red China to 
the U.N. 

At the present, Dr, Lengyel is on the Ad- 
visory Board of the American-Asian Educa- 
tion Exchange, where his fellow members are 
some of the best known anti-Communists in 
the United States; such as Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Hon. Joseph 
Cc. Grew, and Stanley K. Hornbeck, distin- 
guished American diplomats and former Am- 
bassadors. Chairman is the Honorable 


” Charles Edison. 


For several years Dr. Lengyel was president 
of the New York Chapter of the American- 
European Friendship Association, the aim of 
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which is to foster cultural relations between 
the United States and the free world. Na- 
tional chairman of this organization is Mrs. 
George N. Shuster, wife of Dr, George N. 
Shuster, leading Catholic layman and former 
president.of Hunter College, New York. 

Question 9: Photostatic copies have been 
distributed, and are available for inspection, 
of letters of endorsement from both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and former President Tru- 
man, as well as from John Foster Dulles, 
Adlai Stevenson and many members of the 
U.S. Senate. Senator Amen has not en- 
dorsed the great decisions program, stating 
that he has a firm policy against endorse- 
ments of any kind. A copy of his letter, 
listed, in error, as an endorcement, is at- 
tached as exhibit A. Exhibits B and C are 
copies of letters from Presidents Eisenhower 
and Truman. 

Question 10 asks for identification of the 
man and his organization who started the 
present campaign against the Foreign Policy 
Association, 

The man referrd to is Edgar C. Bundy. In 
connection with an earlier attack by Mr. 
Bundy on the National Council of Churches, 
the national council, in a pamphlet published 
in 1960, included the following questions and 
answers about Mr. Bundy: 

“Finally, this question: What Are Some 
Facts About Those Who Have Attacked the 
National Council of Churches and Protestant 
Clergymen and Laymen? 

“Edgar C. Bundy, Wheaton, Ill., general 
chairman of the Church League of America, 
advertises himself as lecturer, soldier, 
traveler, journalist, evangelist. Poses as an 
authority on military affairs. Is a major 
in the US. Air Force Reserve. 

“His favorite theme is the menace of com- 
munism. He attacks the National Council 
of Churches, the World Council of Churches, 
local councils of churches, and Protestant 
clergymen as either being Communist or 
Communist sympathizers. 

“Lecturers on these themes, for pay, be- 
fore women’s clubs, American Legion posts, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and other community organ- 
izations. He is the author of ‘Collectivism 
in the American Churches,’ in which he at- 
tacks councils of churches and Protestant 
clergymen. Bundy has been quoted as de- 
scribing the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
as ‘the greatest man alive’ and saying ‘I like 
McCarthy and his methods.’ 

“Bundy was a leading supporter of the 
resolution condemning UNESCO passed by 
the American Legion Department of Illinois 
convention statement which condemned a 
Girl Scout handbook as being ‘un-American.’ 
Bundy has been associated in various activ- 
ities with two identified by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League as professional anti-Semites, 
Allen Zoll of New York and Harry A. Jung 
of Chicago.” 

So far as we know, these statements in 
the pamphlet have not been challenged. 

Question 11 deals with activities of the 
National Council of Churches, its relation- 
ship to the Foreign Policy Association, and 
its right to speak for the 39 million Ameri- 
cans who belong to its constituent com- 
munions. 

In a letter to the Foreign Policy -Associa- 
tion, a spokesman for the National Council 
of Churches says: 

“The National Council of Churches does 
not arrogate to itself the power to speak for 
its 83 constituent communions in any way 
that is binding upon them against their will. 
Nor does the National Council of Churches 
presume to speak for each and every one 
of the more than 39 million members of its 
constituent communions. The National 
Council of Churches does articulate repre- 
sentative views of ite constituency arrived 
at by responsible, representative, democratic 
processes after careful study and delibera- 
tion by representatives of its constituent 
communions,” 
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No one representing the national council 
has urged recognition of Red China upon 
the Congress or the American people. The 
position of the national council on com- 
munism is made clear in the following state- 
ments, included in a letter written to every 
Member of the U.S. Congress, signed by 
Roy G. Ross, general secretary and duly 
elected and authorized representatives of its 
constituent communions: 

“The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., and its constituent com- 
munions are and always have been unalter- 
ably opposed to communism. Its unqualified 
conviction was expressed in the council’s 
Policy statement of May 19, 1953, that: 

“No body of people is more concerned to 
combat communism than the church groups 
of our country,” and; “These churches are the 
greatest bulwarks of freedom in the United 
States.” 

Such conviction was reasserted in the re- 
cent resolution of the council’s general board 
last June, “reaffirming the consistent position 
of the National Council of Churches ex- 
pressed in many official actions opposing 
evils, the violation of ee Tights by Com- 

munist and other 

Questions 10 and 11 ame: raise questions 
about Foreign Policy Association statements 
on American policy towards China, and For~ 
eign Policy Association responsibility for 
views expressed by the Chairman of the For- 
eign Policy Association Board in an issue of 
the Headline Series entitled “Should the 
United States Change Its China Policy?” 

The Foreign Policy Association makes it 
explicitly clear in this publication, and in 
all of its publications, that it is a “nonparti- 
san educational institution Which does not 
take a position on any issue of US. foreign 
policy.” 

In keeping with Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion’s usual policy of impartial objectivity, 
the issue of the Headline Series which con- 
tained Mr. Seligman’s article also contained 
another article entitled “The United States 
Should Not Change Its China Policy,” 
Prof. Richard L. Walker of the University of 
South Carolina. 

The most convincing statement of the 
value of this publication can be found in a 
letter to Mr. Seligman, from the executive 
secretary of the Committee of One Million 
Against Admission of Red China to the 
United Nations: 

“Dear Mr. SELIGMAN: We just received the 
latest Headline Series published by the For- 
eign Policy Association entitled “Should the 
United States Change Its China Policy?” by 
Prof. Richard L. Walker and 

“I read this with great interest. Although 
I am in disagreement with many of the 
points you make, I should like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on your very 
lucid and fair presentation of your point of 
view. 

“The Committee of One Million since its 
inception in 1953 has advocated and wel- 
comed public discussion on this crucial issue. 

“If funds were available, the Committee of 
One Million would be quite prepared to 
circulate the booklet containing the argu- 
ments presented by yourself and Professor 
Walker as it now stands. Professor Walker 
adequately presented our point of view and, 
believing this to be the correct approach, 
we would have no qualms over presenting 
your point of view at the same time. 

“Once again, I offer my congratulations 
on your article. 

“With all best wishes and highest regards. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Marvin LIEBMAN, 
“Secretary.” 

While the ywerthin Policy Association does 
not express an opinion on specific questions 
of foreign policy, it did, in a 40th anni- 
versary statement in 1958, make perfectly 
clear its basic belief that “communism is the 
central problem with which the United States 


ciation, such men as Eustace Se’ a 

lifelong law partner of the late John Foster 
iin J. Butten : 

and former U:S. Assistant High 


Co. (New Jersey); and Walter H. Wheeler, 
of 
Ine., and member of the War Production 


Mrs. P. L. Hay, Jr., of Macon will testify 


been ted as overall endorsements of 
the Foreign Policy Association. 
SUMMARY ; 
This memorandum would not be ete 
if all these negatives were not balanced a 


positive statement of the values of the great 
decisions 


oung Republicans, 
crats, YMCA, YWCA, the National Council of 
Catholic Women, and the National Council 
of Jewish Women. 
~ We believe that this widespread perciapee 


world problems facing the United States to- 
day. 

Diecuision cannet he Sree:or whet aniess 
it is discussion based on the best possible 
information about the problems to be dis- 
cussed. Before we can reach an agreement 
on the policies we need to maintain effective 
American leadership in the cause of freedom, 
before we can decide how we must handle 
the dangers of Communist expansionism in a 
nuclear age, we must know as much as possi- 
ble about the nature of communism and 
the Communist threat; we must understand 
the nature of the power we have and of the 
power we must deal with. 

Great decisions materials, widely used and 
praised by scholars, journalists, statesmen, 
and religious leaders, not only in Georgia 
but throughout the United States, make 
available in compact form, facts on which 
the great decisions of the coming year must 
be based. 

On the basis of these facts, more than 
250,000 Americans in informal discussion 
groups in thousands of communities are able 
to make their own decisions on what they 
think American policy should be, 
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Great decisions most frequently arise when 
there are strong differences of responsible 
opinion on questions of importance. We can 
all be grateful to live in a country where 
such decisions can be faced in the full light 
of knowledge, and where friends can gather, 
without fear, to argue, agree or disagree with 
one another. 

The freedom to in such public de- 
bate is a major element in American 
greatness. 

We, at the Foreign Policy Association, are 
indeed grateful for the broad public support 
which enables us to provide, in usable and 
economical form, at least a small portion of 
the information materials required to nour- 
ish this essential democratic debate. 


[From the Macon News, May 2, 1960] 
A Care.ess Leap 


The members of the Pulton County Grand 
Jury who accused the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation of spreading “insidious and subver- 
sive material” must have been completely 
out of anything else to do and desirous of 
making trouble for a useful and respected 
organization. 

If the grand jurors are critical of FPA’s 
great decisions program because it makes 
citizens better informed about the world in 
which they live, then the grand jurors are 
correct. Those of us in Macon who have 
participated in and been benefitted by great 
decisions can testify by the thousands as to 
the value of the program. Because this 
community responded to the challenge and 
inspiration inherent in a plan to increase 
man’s information, we now know more than 
we formerly did about such matters as the 
Cuban situation, the Communist plans to 
take over the world, Red China's ambitions, 
problems involved in African nationalism 
and such like. 

The Foreign Policy Association, which 
sponsors great decisions, is about as sub- 
versive as a platter of apple pie and cheese 
with the Stars and Stripes waving over it 
and the national anthem being played in 
the background. Such men as Adlai Steven- 
son, John D. Rockefeller III, Dr. James B. 
Conant, and a host of others do not care- 
lessly lend their names to just any venture. 

The grand jury should have looked before 
it leaped so carelessly. Thanks to its solid 
reputation, the Foreign Policy Association’s 
good name is not harmed, but one cannot 
help but wonder how a group of Fulton 
County citizens could have acted so irre- 
sponsibly. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, May 2, 1960] 
Granp Jury’s Orr BAsE In Criticism or FPA 


In otherwise constructive presentments, 
especially in the field of race relations, the 
Fulton County Grand Jury made a serious 
mistake in launching a broadside attack on 
the Foreign Policy Association, an organiza- 
tion devoted to studying international affairs 
and their effect in this country. 

Perhaps in no other field do the American 
people deserve more enlightening informa- 
tion than in the field of foreign affairs. 
Whether this be favorable or unfavorable, 
public discussion and education in a world 
in which the United States no longer can 
isolate itself is important and necessary. 
Those who would censor or restrict discus- 
sions and withhold information from the 
people make the job of policymaking all the 
more difficult. 

The Foreign Policy Association has on its 
board of directors some of the Nation’s lead- 
ing citizens. To accuse such men as John D. 
Rockefeller III, Dr. James B. Conant, Jervis 
J. Babb, and many, many others of like 
stature, of supporting “subversive propa- 
ganda tactics” is McCarthyism pure and 
simple. It is also so ridiculous as to be not 
worth considering. 
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[From the Atlanta Journal, May 6, 1960] 
THE LABEL Won’? STIck 


Atlanta’s deputy school superintendent, 
Dr. Raul Stephens, declared that he was un- 
able to find the slightest justification for the 
“subversive” charge aimed at the information 
materials circulated by the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

The Fulton County grand jury last week 
asserted the FPA’s “Great Decisions,” discus- 
sion reports to be “insidious and subversive” 
and urged that they be eliminated from the 
public schools. 

Dr. Stephens made a thorough study of the 
reports and found the charges unsubstan- 
tiated. If there is any rebuttal to his find- 
ings, let the accusers cite chapter and verse. 
The public is entitled to know exactly what 
information is considered undesirable. 

In the consideration of controversial sub- 
jects, students will be confronted by a great 
many viewpoints, including some that are 
decidedly anti-American. 

Does this mean that unfriendly statements 
of Castro and Chou En-lai should be cen- 
sored out of the newspapers? 

In discussing the Communist challenge to 
the Western World, it is necessary to point 
out the aims, advances, and sources of ap- 
peal of communism. 

Must we then cease to speak of this chal- 


? 

It is for the new grand jury to wind up 
this piece of unfinished business. The 
charges must be substantiated or disavowed 
before the matter can be dropped. It must 
not be left dangling and unresolved. 


[From the Chattanooga Times, May 10, 1960] 
THe Ricut To KNow 


Along with a constructive report on the 
school-racial situation in Atlanta, the Fulton 
County grand jury recently charged the For- 
eign Policy Association with spreading “in- 
sidious and subversive material.” The At- 
lanta Constitution dealt with the report in 
two editorials, om successive days. It 
praised the report which, among other things, 
strongly endorsed “the right of voters in each 
school district to determine the fate of 
schools.” In the other editorial, the Consti- 
tution said that the report attacking the 
Foreign Policy Association was “ridiculous” 
and not worthy of consideration. 

David Warner, FPA regional representa- 
tive in Atlanta, assailed the attack on the 
association as “like something out of the 
Dark Ages.” 

The Foreign Policy Association formed in 
1918, has, ever since, been a helpful force 
in enlightening the people on foreign poli- 
cies. It has a record of constructive aid 
to our Government in giving information 
and opinion which has supported our for- 
eign policies. It has, says Mr. Warner, 
“never been investigated or indicted by, or 
to our knowledge, even accused by any 
committee of Congress.” 

The grand jury is said to have been in- 
fluenced in its strange report by the Foreign 
Policy Association’s discussion programs, 
“Great Decisions,” on such subjects as 
“Communist Time Table for 1960,” “Di- 
vided Europe; Cooperation or Crisis,” “Red 
China on the March,” and “Cuba’s Revolu- 
tion.” 

Learning of the probe by the grand jury, 
Adlai Stevenson sent a telegram to Sam T. 
Turnipseed, chairman of the investigating 
committee, declaring, “The purpose of this 
telegram is to repeat what I have said pub- 
licly on a number of occasions and that is 
that the Foreign Policy Association has my 
emphatic indorsement in its educational pro- 
grams on world affairs.” 

One of the weaknesses in the American 
scene is the underground attack on “the 
right to know.” Dr. James B. Conant, promi- 
nent in the Foreign Policy Association, is 
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dedicating his late career to advancement of 
education. To associate him or the FPA 
with subversive tactics is the last word in 
irresponsible propaganda. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, May 12, 1960] 
STEVENSON Repeats FPA ENDORSEMENT 
_ (By Douglas Kiker) 

Adlai Stevenson has reiterated his “em- 
phatic endorsement” of the Foreign Policy 
Association, and its great decisions discus- 
sion program for the benefit of Atlanta 
American Legionnaires. 

The Waldo M, Slaton Legion Post No. 140 
had wired Mr. Stevenson on May 6, inviting 
him to come to Atlanta and testify before 
the Fulton grand jury which, in its last pre- 
sentmeénts, accused the FPA of distributing 
“incidious and subversive” materials to Geor- 
gia schoolchildren. 

Mr. Stevenson wired the grand jury during 
its investigation, endorsing the FPA. 

In his answer to the Legion post’s tele- 
gram, the twice-nominated Democratic pres- 
idential candidate said that he “has no plans 
to be in Atlanta in the near future,” but 
if he did he “would be glad to express again 
his emphatic endorsement of the FPA and its 
great decisions program.” 

The letter was written for Mr. Stevenson 
by his executive secretary, William McC. 
Blair. The letterhead showed that it origi- 
nated from the law offices of Stevenson, Rif- 
kind & Wirtz in Chicago. 

Mr. Blair, in a second paragraph, added: 
“I should perhaps add that the office (appar- 
ently referring to the law office) is surprised 
that any credence at all should be given to 
Edgar Bundy and his absurd bulletin. 

The “Americanism committee” of the Le- 
gion post has circulated in Atlanta editions 
of News and Views, a publication highly 
critical of the FPA. It is edited by Mr. 
Bundy in Wheaton, Ill., and published by the 
National Laymen’s Council of the Church 
League of America. 

David Warner, southern director of the 
FPA, has charged—in an apparent reference 
to the Bundy organization—that “criticism 
of the FPA obviously did not originate in 
Georgia.” But the Legion vigorously denied 
this. ‘ 

The Legion post has not yet released Mr. 
Stevenson’s reply to their telegram, but cop- 
ies of it were sent to other agencies in At- 
lanta and made available to the Atlanta 
Journal. 

A spokesman said Thursday that individ- 
ual members of the “Americanism commit- 
tee” would not answer any questions pri- 
vately and that all queries should be di- 
rected to the committee as a whole. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Your Hometown: Will It Grow or Decline 
During the 1960's? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 20, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the revo- 
lutions in technology, industry, transpor- 
tation—yes, in our economic system 
itself—have resulted in great changes in 
our econofhy, including shifts of popu- 
lation from rural to urban areas, and 
between urban communities. 

The population growth—now at about 
180 million—also poses new, difficult 
problems, in terms of jobs, housing, edu- 
cation, and other community facilities, 
to meet the needs of more and more 
people. 

If we are to plan adequately for the 
future of our citizens—if our cities are 
to be well designed—if all our commu- 
nities are to experience maximum 
growth then we need to carefully review 
and analyze the factors influencing such 
growth and development, and plan ac- 
cordingly for the years ahead. 

Recently the National Publisher, offi- 
cial magazine of the hometown news- 
paper industry, published an informa- 
tive article by Gustav E. Larson, entitled 
“Your Hometown: Will It Grow or De- 
cline During the 1960’s?” 

Reviewing in a splendid way the fac- 
tors involved in community progress, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Your HoMEeTown: Wri It Grow or DECLINE 
DURING THE 1960's? 
(By Gustav E. Larson) 

Many thousands of small communities in 
the United States have virtually disappeared 
over the past 100 years. Our Western 
States, cutover areas, and coal regions can 
point to hundreds of ghost towns where 
workers and people left when the minerals 
were mined out, the price of silver dropped, 
or when the trees were gone. 

Abandonment of roads, railroads, water- 
ways, and building of new transportation 
routes brought an end to many other thriv- 
ing small towns. Many small trading cen- 
ters have been stranded as buyers drove over 
new highways to the larger trade centers. 

FUTURE BLEAK? 

Many small towns will not survive or grow 
in years ahead, Even now many face a bleak 
future because of consumer shifts from coal 
to other fuels, and because of in- 
creased mechanization of agriculture. 
These changes have closed mines and re- 
duced the number of farm customers for 
small towns. Changes in markets, roads, 
and technology will continue. Some small 
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communities will gain but others will lose. 
This is a cost of progress. 

What will determine the growth of your 
hometown? In the past, towns that died 
did so because they did not replace a dying 
industry with a new one. Workers moved 
on to other areas. Today there are big in- 
vestments in small towns—investments in 
homes, businesses, streets, water supplies, 
churches and schools. 

The older people who have the invest- 
ments stay and push for area developments. 
It,is the young who leave. This is the stage 
at’ which stock-taking should begin for the 
small town. 

Are small towns growing or declining? 
Based on the 1940-50 census and what we 
have seen of small town growth and decline 
over the past decade towns under 500 did 
not do as well in population growth from 
1940-50 as did larger towns. As you move 
up the town size scale from the 500 to 999 
group, to the 1,000 to 2,499 group, and so on 
to our larger city groups, each larger size 
group generally shows more growth than 
the size group below. 

Only 52 percent of Georgia’s small towns 
under 500 gained population from 1940 to 
1950, for example, but of the towns in the 
500-999 group nearly 74 percent gained. In 
the 1,000 to 2,499 group 84 percent gained. 

This smalltown growth experience of 
Georgia is evidently better than the small- 
town growth record of many other States 
which showed greater percentages of small 
towns in the population.loss group. In 
Iowa, for example, only 41 percent of the 
towns under 500 and 46 percent of the 500 
to 999 group showed gains for 1940-50. Many 
small towns are expected to show population 
gains from 1950-60. But these will prob- 
ably be towns chiefly located within the in- 
fluence of larger city centers, 


GROWTH FACTORS 


County seats and university towns are also 
expected to show up with gains. A majority 
of the small rural area towns under 1,000 are 
expected to remain static in population or 
show some decline. 

Why do some small towns decline’ and 
others grow? The size of the town in 1900 
has had a great deal to do with its growth 
since then. In Mississippi if a town had a 
population of only 250 in 1900 its chances 
of becoming an urban place (1,000) by 1950 
were 1 in 100, 

William C. Hallenbeck, an authority on 
the growth of American urban communities, 
explained it this way, “The growth of cities 
has become a selective process. Only cer- 
tain places grow. The basis of selection 
seems to be functional; that is, cities grow 
where cities are needed, not just because 
they are cities. In some cases this is a part 
of a regional population growth where more 
adequate and better distributed service cen- 
ters are required. Also, places may be se- 
lected as the location of new activities of pro- 
duction or service and draw to themselves 
workers and their families and those to 
operate the facilities and services of com- 
munity living.” 

What this means is that growth attracts 
growth. Larger towns have built-in eco- 
nomic growth advantages working for them. 
As a town develops more retail and other 
services, builds churches and schools, installs 
and expands water supply and sewerage af- 
cilities, and builds homes and office build- 
ings, it attracts new economic activity such 


as industries. The reason is that the larger 
town can provide better services and facilities 
than can its smaller town competitors. 
LOCATION VITAL 

Geographic location also influences eco- 
nomic growth potential. A region that is 
growing and going places will bring growth 
to many of its small towns, too. But where 
small towns are located within a growing 
region determines their growth potential. 
Small towns near larger cities de wae 
miles) have better prospects for growth than 
do small communities which are more iso- 
lated from larger population centers. This is 
so because industries wish to be near the 
many services needed for plant operation and 
also to have access to the cultural and recrea- 
tional advantages of the larger centers. 

Some kinds of small. towns have had ex- 
cellent records of growth and should con- 
tinue to. Most county seats, State capitals, 
university towns, and some tourist towns 
have done well because Government, educa- 
tion, and tourism ‘Mave been growing in- 
dustries. The excellent growth rate of 
county seat towns has resulted in large part 
from the increased numbers of field offices 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
established in county seats. This brought 
more farmers into county seat towns and 
created an expansion of retail services as 
farmers stayed to shop. The farmers con- 
sequently bought less in centers formerly 
visi 


INDUSTRY PREFERENCE 


Does industry favor smalitown locations? 
In industry preference for small towns as lo- 
cations for new plants was recently reported 
to the Office of Area Development by four 
Southeastern States as follows: State A, in 
1959, 75 percent of our new plants were near 
towns of 10,000 or less population. In capi- 
tal investment, however, the total outlay for 
new plants or plant expansions in all small 
towns was less than the total for all larger 
towns of over 10,000; State B, during 1959, 43 
percent of all new plants were located in 
towns of 5,000 to 7,000, 22 percent in towns 
of 10,000 to 20,000; State C, of the 163 new 
plants established during 1957-59, 35 were in 
towns under 1,000 and 79 in towns of 1,000 
to 10,000; State D, 35 percent of plant loca- 
tions or expansions occurred in towns of less 
than 2,500, 63 percent in cities of less than 
10,000. 

The foregoing figures submitted by State 
development agencies included homegrown 
industries, new branch plants or relocations 
from other areas, and plant expansions. 
Keep in mind that the majority of all new 
industries established in most States are 
small plants, employing fewer than 50 
workers. It is these smaller industries which 
are widely scattered in small towns through- 
out a State. These small industries offer 
the greatest hope for the economic future 
in most small towns. 


But small towns, particularly those near 
larger city centers, are also getting many 
large plants. To illustrate, 14 out-of-State 
firms established branch plants in one 
Southeastern State during 1959. Of these, 
six located in large cities and eight in the 
smalltown size group. Out-of-State plants 
were most important from the total employ- 
ment point of view. It appears from the 
information obtained that industries favor 
smalltown locations, the larger industries 
generally preferring small towns near larger 
population centers. 
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SMALLTOWN BENEFITS 
Reasons industry favors smalltown loca- 
tions for new plants include the desire to 
avoid congestion, availability of labor, at- 
tractive wage rates, availability of workers 
who can be easily trained, high productivity 
of labor, desire to avoid large city competi- 
tion for labor, and availability of large plant 
sites at reasonable costs. 


some kind of new job producing activities. 


PLANNING FOR GROWTH 


Most small towns located within the in- 
fluence of larger population centers will 
probably grow whether they want to or not. 
It is these small towns which have the best 
opportunities of acquiring the larger plants. 
The problem here is one of planning for or- 
derly more than one of stimulating 
growth. It is in communities of this type 
that industrial parks may be a real induce- 
ment to new industry because adequate sites 
are often not available in the nearby metro- 
politan areas. 

Administrative centers, university, 
tourist towns should continue to do well in 
the future because government, education, 
and tourism are expected to continue to be 
growing industries. These towns should 
work to improve and expand activities which 
fortify their positions as administrative, edu- 
cation, and tourist centers. This does not 
mean they cannot develop industry, too. 
The same things that attract tourists attract 
industry; and many of the newer growth in- 
dustries have large numbers of engineering 
and other professionally trained personnel 
who wish to live near or in education centers. 


Research and development companies and 
some of the growth industries employing 
large numbers of engineers to the 
Industrial Location Division of the Office of 
Area Development that they must locate 
their new plants where their professional 
personnel can take courses leading to ad- 
vanced degrees, see an occasional play (at 
least twice a year), and commune with other 
engineers. One of these companies said they 
believe at least one Ph. D. per 1,000 popula- 
tion is necessary to provide the intellectual 
communication needed for its staff. 


SUBURBS BOOMING 
There are, too, the small towns which are 


and 


Perhaps 
there is an opportunity here for some small 
towns that cannot get industry to increase 
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local business opportunities by making their 
towns specialists in meeting the needs of 
retirement people and those workers com- 
muting to jobs in other places. Attractive 
low cost rental units, recreation develop- 
ments, adequate medical services, and shop- 
ping areas are some of the advantages which 
could draw more and more such workers and 
retirement people to these towns, 

It is the small towns in rural areas which 
face the toughest job of area development, 
Here the roadblocks to growth include isola- 
tion from population centers, non- 
availability of skills, and lack of services and 
facilities which larger industries need. 
While occasional large plants will locate in 
or near these rural-type small communities, 
the real hope for the future for these com- 
munities lies in the direction of small in- 
dustries based on local resources and markets 
and development of latent tourist and travel 
potentials. 

Keep in mind, however, that the future 
economic development of the rural-type 
towns can be strongly inffuenced by sound 
water and land development policies and 
programs such as are now being worked out 
by the U.S. Study Commission, Southeast 
River Basins, with headquarters in Atlanta. 
Tourist industry dollars (and industries, too) 
flow into and will continue to go into areas 
which can provide water. 

‘The services of the Office of Area Develop- 
ment and other agencies of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce can be of help to you in 
your day-to-day work on community and 
industrial development. ‘You can get such 
assistance simply by contacting the manager 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce field 
Office close to you. 


Use these facilities to help plan and carry 
out area development programs that fit your 
town. 





The Senate Wage Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- Saturday, August 20, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Senate Wage Bill,” which was 
published today in the Baltimore Sun. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATE WAGE BILL 


The House, which had drawn a more 
limited measure, is expected to balk at the 
Kennedy minimum wage bill which the Dem- 
ocratic candidate has pushed through the 
Senate, after compromising sharply on the 
number of persons covered. Since he had to 
give somewhere, Mr. Kenwepy preferred to 
give on coverage, and to retain the $1.25 per 
hour minimum, up from the present $1. 
(For workers now covered, the wage would 
rise by stages to $1.25 in 1963; for newly 
covered workers, by stages to that .igure in 
1964. The basic hours of work per week 
would also be staged for the newly covered, 
to be reduced to 40 hours in 1964.) 

Those who favor the Kennedy bill argue 
that it would expand consumer purchasing 
power, enhance demand and employ some of 
the unemployed, of whom by common agree- 
ment there are too many; it is a worrisome 
point In an economy otherwise in general 


good shape. 
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The trouble with that argument, as against 
the argument for a more cautious approach, 
as in the House bill’s $1.15 minimum, is that 
while some effects on purchasing power, de- 
mand and employment may be granted, the 
Kennedy formula would encourage adverse 
forces too. 

Where, if-the $1.25 minimum should be- 
come law, is the extra 25 cents an hour com- 
ing from? Of those employers who would 
be affected, not all would reduce their profits 
to meet the enlarged payroll. Many would 
take one or both of two other courses. They 
would tighten their production efficiency, to 
reduce the number of those they employ; or 
they would raise prices to meet the higher 
pay. Other tides in the economy might, of 
course, ameliorate or cancel out these coun- 
terforces. They would be forces none the 
less, and need to be considered and weighed 
before any new minimum wage legislation is 
finally passed by the Congress, 





Counteracting Communism in Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 20, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Com- 
munist penetration into Latin America 
is becoming a matter of increasing con- 
cern to all of us. The present meeting 
of the Organization of American States 
represents one way—and a very impor- 
tant way—to defeat the malignant aims 
of international communism. A con- 
demnation of the Communist-influenced 
government of Fidel Castro will, we 
hope, result from the conference and 
lead to further measures for quarantin- 
ing the Communist infection in Cuba. 

It is much easier, however, to con- 
demn Communist actions than it is to 
plan constructive counteractions. I want 
today to call attention to an excellent ar- 
ticle by Bernard J. Flatow entitled “A 
Suggestion for Meeting the Communist 
Threat in Latin America,” which was 
printed in the August 8 issue of Export 
Trade, because in this article Mr. Fla- 
tow does have some positive and very 
good proposals for U.S. action in Latin 
America. 

One of the major points which Mr. 
Flatow makes, is that the Communists 
have relied heavily on the anticause to 
unite their followers—causes like anti- 
imperialism, antimilitarism, antinuclear 
weapons. What we can do to combat 
this, Mr. Flatow urges, is to adopt a few 
anticauses of our own—causes like anti- 
violence, anticensorship, anti-illiteracy, 
anti-Soviet intervention in national poli- 
tics. These causes, he suggests, can 
easily be promoted through such exist- 
ing civic groups such as Rotary clubs, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, professional groups, 
labor unions, church groups, and other 
similar organizations. 

I have found many of Mr. Flatow’s 
suggestions interesting and perceptive. 
I believe that they deserve a wide circu- 
lation. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to include this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A SuacczsTion ror MEETING THE COMMUNIST 
THREAT IN LaTIN AMERICA 
(By Bernard J. Flatow) 

The Communist-inspired Castro adminis- 
tration is the first successful step in the 
Soviet attempt to penetrate the political, 
economic, and social life of this hemisphere. 
Their ultimate goal is to extend this in- 
fluence throughout the Americas. If we do 
not immediately prepare to defeat the Com-~- 
munist purpose, we will probably be con- 
fronted with many Soviet-dominated govern- 
ments in Latin America before the next de- 
cade is over, 

Despite repeated warnings of this nature, 
the United States has neither understood nor 
prepared itself to meet the Red challenge. 

FAILED TO TOUCH A RESPONSIVE NOTE 

It is true that during the past 25 years we 
have paid more attention to our Latin Amer- 
ican relations than we had previously. But, 
in general, we have failed to touch a re- 
sponsive note in the Latins. This is so, 
chiefly because our increased attention has 
consisted mostly of new methods, new pro- 
grams, and new policies—but with the same 
old E 

These new methods, programs, and policies 
such as the point 4 program, technical aid 
and military assistance have all had as their 
unexpressed purpose, the preservation of & 
status quo which the people of Latin Amer- 
ica have been attempting to change for many 
years. For example, while all of Latin Amer- 
ica is clamoring for revolutionary land re- 
form we continue to supply scientific and 
technical aid whose ultimate effect is to 
perpetuate the existing system and to impede 
the popular land reform movement. 

We have supported many administrations 
with callous disregard of the popular will. 
We have traditionally recognized de facto 
governments in Latin America regardless of 
how they came to power. We have followed 
the policy that recognition implies accept- 
ance and requires support. The present 
situation in Cuba shows the fallacy in such 
thinking. 

Our traditional method of dealing with 
governments which do not necessarily repre- 
sent the will of their people has produced 
sterile situations which have in no way 
added to the prestige or popularity of our 
cause. 

Assistance in the form of new credits for 
developing natural resources, improving com- 
munications, extending public health fa- 
cilities, transportation, and education are 
of little avail if not accompanied by the type 
of propaganda which appeals to the Latin 
American man in the street. 


NEW APPROACH REQUIRED 


A new approach is required—one based 
upon mass psychology, an area in which the 
Communists are past masters. 

The Soviets understand the secret of the 
mass conscience. They have learned that 
the mass, or mob, provides the precise vehicle 
through which the individual is able to ex- 
press his hostile feelings and not be held 
personally responsible for his deeds. 

Like the people of less-developed areas in 
other parts of the world, the Latin American 
masses have a reservoir of hostility built up 
through years of oppressive regimes aided by 
our insensibility to their national tempera- 
ments. This lack of sensibilidad in our pol- 
icies and programs plus the absence of imag- 
inative thinking at some very high levels 
have given the Communists practically free 
reign in presenting to the Latins a distorted 
image of what we really are and stand for. 

THE COMMUNIST APPROACH 


In view of the successes which the Com- 
munists have achieved, it would be wise 
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to examine and evaluate their tactics. The 
Communist approach to mass incitement in- 
volves three basic elements: 

1. Exploitation of general hostility. 

2. Designation of a common enemy. 

3. Organized leadership. 

Psychological research has shown us how 
common it is for a person to be angered by 
someone and to take out his feelings of hos- 
tility on another. 

The Communists have learned to utilize 
the hostility of masses of people, who in 
many cases have no connection with com- 
munism, in order to further their own im- 
perialistic ends. Even more ominous is the 
fact that they have learned to do this with- 
out exposing themselves as an 
political entity. The nationalization of the 
Bolivian tin mines, the Jacobo Arbenz Red 
administration in Guatemala and the ma- 
chinations of Fidel Castro are vivid cases 
in point of how clever they have become at 
getting others to do their work. 


THE ANTICAUSE 


But communism does more than merely 
provide an outlet for general hostility. Once 
it arouses mob passions, it directs these 
emotions toward a specific common enemy. 
This is accomplished by establishing what 
might be called the anticause. It isa known 
fact that the easiest way to acquire an ally 
is to first find a common enemy. This is 
one of the basic tactics used by the Commu- 
nists to penetrate and consequently subvert 
large segments of Latin American society. 
They have used considerable ingenuity in 
finding anticauses of such a general nature 
that they have succeeded in uniting many 
diverse groups under one banner. 


The Communists do this either by portray- 
ing the common enemy (usually the United 
States) as being opposed to some popular 
cause (such as greater social benefits for 
workers, national sovereignty of the particu- 
lar country in which they are operating, 
peace, disarmament, and so forth) or by pic- 
turing the same enemy to be in favor of some 
unpopular cause (such as capitalistic im- 
perialism, exploitation of workers, interven- 
tion in the affairs of a sovereign state, war, 
atom bomb research, and so forth). 


DEFENDERS OF THE PROLETARIAT 

At the same time, they also attempt to 
monopolize certain ideas by presenting them- 
selves as the sole defenders of the rights of 
the proletariat, the true friend of the work- 
ing class and the only defense against ex- 
ploiters of the masses, dictators, imperialism, 
capitalism, militarism, dollar diplomacy, and 
so forth. 

But despite a few positive labels such as 
“friend of the proletariat” and “champion of 
the working class” it is the anticause which 
is the Communists’ chief stock in trade. 


Count the banners and placards in any 
pro-Communist mass meeting and you will 
find that 80 percent to 90 percent of them 
refer to their anticauses. They very seldom 
tell you of what they are in favor. 


EXPLOIT POLITICAL DYNAMITE 


In their drive to exploit the potential 
political dynamite behind these anticauses, 
they are using everyone from the teenager 
to the military, from the unemployed to the 
housewife, the nationalist to the immigrant. 

They exploit the traditional unrest in the 
ranks of Latin American high school and col- 
lege students and offer the opportunity for 
leadership to those too young to achieve it 
within the established political parties. 

They utilize teenagers to foment trouble 
and thus provide a new outlet with its in- 
herent thrills to this unstable element. 

They use the disgruntled lower income 
group housewife to protest against infla- 
tionary trends, rent laws, food prices, 
scarcities, etc. 
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‘tactics of Trujillo. 
But the value of the anti-Trujillo cause to 
the Communists is that they are able to 
present themselves as the leaders of the anti- 
cause and the foregone conclusion 
many Latin Americans 
Communists are against such a 
Trujillo represents, they must per 
favor of all that he opposes. This, of course, 
is not true, but it is the type of 


ACCUSATION WITHOUT PROOF 


who will jump into any bed which they feel 

they can exploit to their own advantage. 
Once the idea of an anticause has been suf- 

ficiently disseminated, the Communists have 


launch their attack. This is the point where 
their organizers bring the mob into play. 


THE ORGANIZED MINORITY 

The Communists believe that the organ- 
ized minority can wield a greater political 
and social influence than the un 
majority. The examples of the tactical ap- 
plication of this tenet vary from the 
of an opposition speaker or a wildcat strike 
in a key industry to such international 
incidents as the stoning of Vice President 
Nrxon. 

From the innumerable successes which 
they have achieved, it seems prudent to admit 
the logic of their theory. This, of course, 
leads us to only one'conclusion: the unorgan- 
ized majority must now be organized or be 
dominated by the Communist-organized 
minority. 

Men of principle are always at a disad- 
vantage when they compete with the unprin- 
cipled. They are subject to almost any foul 
play which the adversary may decide to use. 
And in this battle for men’s minds we are in 
that position. However, we are not without 
resources to present our cause and our anti- 
causes with greater psychological impact. 

The anticause so adroitly employed by the 
Communists gives us an excellent vehicle for 
rallying our supporters and awakening them 
to the inherent dangers in the continuance 
of their complacency. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt used this tactic 


successfully when he enunciated his four 
freedoms. Two of his principles—freedom 
from want, freedom from fear—were anti- 
causes. 

The number of pro-Democratic anticauses 
which could be sponsored today is incal- 
Here are just a few: anti-infla- 
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tion, antiviolence, anti-illiteracy, antisub- 
jugation of minorities, antirigging of elec- 
tions, anticoncentration camps and forced 
labor, anticensorship, antisuppression of 
civil liberties, antilimitation of travel and 
free exchange of ideas, antijamming of radio 
broadcasts, antipersecution of nonconform- 
ist intellectuals, antisubversion of religious 
principles, antisubversion of family life, anti- 
cornformism and elimination of opposition, 
antigenocide, and anti-Soviet intervention 
in national politics. 

Supersed all of these anticauses is 
the one great anticause which must be the 
nucleus of our counterattack—the defeat of 
international communism in the Americas, 

As the international Communists have 
succeeded in uniting the discontented ele- 
ments who have swallowed their line, our 
efforts must be directed toward providing 
leadership for the mass of unorganized anti- 
Communist sentiment. 

out this hemisphere are innumer- 
able groups and organizations which repre- 
sent millions of people. The avowed pur- 
poses and principles of these groups would 
appear to be so diverse as to have nothing 
in common with each other. However, we 
can utilize the tactic of our oppusition and 
unite them all in this great ar ‘“icause. 

There already exist organizations with in- 
ternational affiliations whose cooperation in 
the anticause could give this drive the mo- 
mentum which it requires to get started. 
Professional and social groups, welfare: or- 
ganizations, labor unions, educational insti- 
tutions, Rotary and Lions International, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, the churches and temples 
of organized religious sects, the Masons, and 
many others are all potential sources of 
support. It is essentially a question of mak- 
ing them aware of the danger involved in 
not uniting.against the common enemy of 
international communism. 

A central committee composed of members 
from every country in the hemisphere 
could be formed to act as the coordinating 
body of the movement. Outstanding Demo- 
cratic leaders of all the American Republics 
could be invited to collaborate with the cen- 
tral committee. 

National committees would be formed in 
each country and each national committee 
could be autonomous. The principal work 
of the national committee would be to sup- 
port all anti-Communist groups who wished 
to publically express their anti-Communist 
sympathies. Established non-Communist 
political parties would be encouraged to in- 
clude anticauses in their platforms. The 
dissemination of anticause information in 
schools and universities, labor unions, and 
religious groups would naturally be a func- 
tion of the national committee. 

Thus, a great- wave of pro-Democratic 
forces which are now disunited could be set 
into motion and rallied around the common 
anticause. 

Through the use of special insignia people 
could be encouraged to identify themselves 
with the anticause. In this way, the leader- 
ship which until now has been lacking and 
the designation of the common enemy could 
be provided. 

Funds for such an organization could be 
obtained from governments and numerous 
private sources. The largest international 
companies would undoubtedly be interested 
in supporting it. 

A training school for leaders would be re- 
quired. Publications and public relations 
material would have to be continually pro- 
duced and revised. 

An ever-constant vigil would have to be 
kept to see that the basic principles of the 
anticause were not subverted by the Com- 
munist opposition. 

It is essential to develop this movement 
as a cooperative inter-American undertaking. 
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by having national committees in each coun- 
try, 1¢ would be easier to present the move- 
ment as a popular one. This is precisely 
what the Communists do when they call 
themselves, “Partido Comunista de Venezu- 
ela, do Brasil, etc.” 

In all countries of the hemisphere are 
dozens of prominent citizens who could 
be organized as the nuclei of each national 
committee. These people have not come for- 
ward previously because there never has been 
an organization dedicated solely to the cause 
of combating international communism. 
Given the opportunity, they will provide the 
leadership. 

' TAKE ADVANTAGE OF U.S. COMPLACENCY 


For many years we have been content to 
sit back behaving as though our traditional 
democratic majority was in no danger. The 
Communists have made. political capital out 
of our complacency. They count on our re- 
maining complacent. They rely upon the 
correctness of their theory of the organized 
minority to give us a long-term lease on our 
fool’s paradise. 

Their goal is to foment utter confusion 
and chaos and to make it practically impos- 
sible for anyone to govern without their co- 
operation. In this way, they believe that 
they can eventually dominate the political 
stage in Latin America without the need to 
actually govern. They seek to conquer by 
posing a constant threat to established gov- 
ernments and thus negotiate deals and attain 
goals far. beyond those to which their num- 
bers would legitimately entitle them. In 
other words, they are trying to cash in on 
their nuisance value. 

The Communist challenge is unrelenting. 
The time for our counterattack is now. The 
keys to the solution are the intelligent 
utilization of the anticnuse and an effective 
organization. At this moment the Commu- 
nists have the advantage. 

If the democratic tradition is to survive 
in Latin America and elsewhere it will have 
to organize itself and its partisans. It will 
have to provide its supporters with the same 
emotional appeal and psychological uplift 
as the Communists offer theirs. ~ 





Democrats Seeking To Insure Labor’s 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 20, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Democrats Seeking To Insure 
Labor’s Aid.” The article was written 
by Nicholas P. Gregory, and was pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Democrats SEEKING To InsuRE LaBor’s AID 
(By Nicholas P. Gregory) 

WasHINcTON, August 19.—The drive by the 
EKennedy-Johnson ticket to ram through the 
Senate the $1.25 minimum wage bill and the 
health-benefits-for-the-aged bill, is moti- 
vated by a desire by the Democrats to assuage 

Since 1958 labor has fared badly in the 
Democratic-controlied Congress. Of the 76 
legislative requests demanded by labor only 
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@® mere 7 were approved and sent to the 
White House and 2 of these, the depressed 
areas bill and a minor measure, were vetoed 
by President Eisenhower. . 

Of course, the depressed areas measure is 
up again for consideration. This time it is 
backed by the President as well as Republi- 
cans and Democrats. If the measure is ap- 
proved, it must meet the President’s condi- 
tions before it is signed. 

Among the other five that were approved 
by the Congress and signed by Mr. Eisen- 
hower were bills raising railroad workers’ 
retirement and unemployment benefits, set- 
ting up partial Government financing for 
health insurance plans for Government work- 
ers and upping the pay of 1,600,000 Federal 
and postal workers 7144 percent. 

The Federal pay bill wage advance is some- 
what minimized because the President 
ordered a cutback in the Government work 
force to pay for the cost of raising salaries. 

To offset even these modest successes was 
enactment by the 86th Congress of the Lan- 
drum -Griffim labor reform bill, which labor’s 
rank and file bitterly fought. 

The measure curbed some of labor’s im- 
portant weapons against management such 
as organizational picketing and outlawed 
consumer-boycott picketing. Labor charged 
that these two provisions in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill totally blocked their attempts to 
organize workers. 

The Democratic-controlled 86th Congress 
scuttled labor’s request to boost unemploy- 
ment benefits and set minimum standards 
for them. Further, it ignored proposals to 
improve workmen’s compensation, to give 
farmworkers the protection of Federal laws, 
to outlaw State laws banning the union shop, 
and to approve a Federal fair employment 
practices law. 

Despite this sorry record, labor is solidly 
backing Senator Joun F. Kennepy, Demo- 
cratic presidential aspirant, and his running 
mate Senator Lrnpon B. JOHNSON. 

. At the same time, labor has launched a 
hard-hitting campaign against Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. Nixon, who surprisingly, is 
receiving substantial support from the South, 
When Nixon visited Greensboro, N.C., the 


other day, he was virtually mobbed by ad- 


mirers. 

Nrxon’s visit to Greensboro was inter- 
preted by political forecasters as boosting 
Republican hopes of carrying North Carolina 
for the first time since 1928. 

Labor’s latest attack against Nrxon in the 
Political Memo, official publication of the 
Committee on Political Action and Education 
of the AFL-CIO, is on the Vice President's 
farm policy. 

The AFL-CIO says that Nixon indicates 
that if he is elected President he will name 
a new Secretary of Agriculture. It then 
points out that last February the Vice Pres- 
ident had said that Ezra Taft Benson was 
the greatest Agricultural Secretary in history. 





Need for Increasing Dairy Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 20, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Senate—and wisely, I believe— 
passed S. 2917—to establish price sup- 
ports for dairy products as follows: $3.22 
per hundredweight for manufacturing 
ae , and 59.6 cents per pound for but- 
terfat. 
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I would sincerely hope that the House 
of Representatives now will take speedy 
action on the measure. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have a statement—emphasizing the 
need for final action by Congress on the 
measure this session—printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

As the Congress well knows, the US. 
farmer—particularly the dairy farmer—now 
suffers from an imbalance between income 
and outgo. 

According to reports, the dairy farmers 
have taken a cut of 7 percent in the average 
price for all milk sold at wholesale, and 14 
percent in the price received from manufac- 
turing milk from the 1947-49 average. 

Meanwhile, farm costs have skyrocketed 
upward. The Department of Agriculture, for 
example, reports that items used by the 
farmers have increased 13 percent, and fam- 
ily living items 19 percent, above the 1946- 
49 average. 

As a more specific illustration of skyrocket- 
ing farm costs, I cite the following: 

Motor vehicles, up 47 percent; farm ma- 
chinery prices, up 58 percent; farm wage 
rates, up 50 percent; farm real estate taxes, 
up 94 percent; increases costs per acre on 
farm real estate debt have gone up 164 per- 
cent. 

Now, I am well aware that the enactment 
of this legislation would not wholly cure this 
situation. 

The establishment of a price support level 
for milk at $3.22 per hundredweight, and for 
butterfat at 59.6 cents per pound, by no 
means provides a price level necessary to the 
farmer to meet these rising expenses of op- 
eration. However, it would be a modest 
step—in my humble judgment, too modest— 
toward establishing a higher floor—above the 
present $3.06 per hundredweight for manu- 
facturing milk—for prices under dairy 
products. 

Personally, I would like to see the price 
support level raised substantially higher. 
If, however, even this modest proposal could 
be enacted, it would, in a small way, pro- 
vide greater support for the dairy economy. 

At this time, I want to stress that—while 
I am deeply interested in the dairy farm 
economy—this is not all that is at stake in 
this legislation. 

Across the Nation, not only farms and 
farm-equipment producing industries, but 
also local drugstores, hardware stores, car 
dealers, truck and tractor sales and service 
establishments, and many other services in 
the community are dependent, in part, or 
wholly, upon farm buying power. Conse- 
quently, improvement in income would bene- 
fit not only the dairy farmer, but a substan- 
tial segment of the overall economy. ; 


We recognize, too, that the consumer has a 
stake in such price determinations. In many 
cases, in my State of Wisconsin, however, I 
want to point out that milk sold at about 
6 cents per quart on the farm is retailed 
within 24 hours at 24 cents. This great price 
spread serves to illustrate that the farmer (a) 
is receiving a disproportionately low share of 
the retail price for his product, and (b) that 
it is not the farmer who is responsible for 
the rising cost of living. Even though the 
rising living costs have slowed down in recent 
years—and this is an important objective— 
I do not believe the farmer should be the 
principal one to underwrite stability in 
prices, particularly when this may jeopardize 
the farm, and other segments of the economy. 

I well recognize that the enactment of 8S. 
2917 would by no means act as a panacea- 
type step to eliminate the cost-price squeeze, 
and to restore to the dairy farmer a pro- 
portionate share of our national income, 
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The measure, however, I believe, does rep- 
resent a minimum step that can, and should, 
be taken at this time to assure a moderately 
improved price floor while we are attempting 
to find a more workable solution for the 
farm, and particularly the dairy situation. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan..12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 680, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGREsSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and ali matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer nof later than 7 9’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 


same shall be 
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Possible to do go without causing delay in the 
publication of the 





addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 


1. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGrESSIONAL . 


one revision. Any revision shall consist only 


apply to conference reports. 

10. Apvenatate die deat. was aa 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 


ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 


authorized extension of his own remarks 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGressionaL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 


grams, or articles presented in connection — 


with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply: The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
agraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report~ 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 




















Address of Senator Keating to the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association 
held its annual conference in Boston, 
Mass., on August 11, 12, and 13 of this 
year. I had the honor to attend and 
to hear the remarks of Senator KennetH 
B. Keatinc, of New York, as he by wire 
addressed the members of the association 
at their 2nal banquet on August 13. 

Edwaré S. Silver, district attorney of 
Kings County, Brooklyn, N.Y., and im- 
mediate past president of the National 
District Attorneys’ Association, at the 
closing dinner of their conference, stated 
that Senator KeatTinc’s talk ought to be 
read not only by every prosecutor in the 
United States, but by every legislator in 
our country. 

I agree that the statement of Senator 
Keatinc should be available to every 
prosecutor and every legislator and I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Orcanizep Crime—WaHat CAN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT Do Asovur Ir? 
(Remarks of Senator Kennetu B. KeatTine at 
the conference of the National District 
Attorneys Association in Boston, Mass., 

August 13, 1960) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
District Attorneys Association, it is a dis- 
tinct personal pleasure to be with you to- 
night. Both as legislator and as lawyer I 
feel preeminently at home in this good com- 
pany. This conference, I might add, is 
proof of the twofold attribute of the law. 
It doesn’t merely send people away. It 
brings them together, as well. 

I must say, Ed, that my pleasure is the 
greater because you are in the chair. 

Ed and I are on different sides of the 
political fence, but with a fellow like Ed 
you just cut a hole through the fence and 
Maintain a continuous good neighbor pol- 
ley, After all, friendship was “invented” 
long before politics. 

At the outset, let me tell you how warmly, 
how wholeheartedly I commend this fine 
association for the public-spirited initiative 
you have displayed in accenting, in empha- 
sizing the tremendoug and fateful chal- 
lenge that life—and death—on our high- 
Ways represents for America. 

Tt is, indeed, one of the grimmest ironies 
of this century that thousands of our fellow 
countrymen set out each year on pleasure 
trips—that end in the cemetery—or in the 
hospital. 


A ppendix 


I have often thought the concept of the 
motorcar in the public mind needs a new 
definition. The handling of firearms is sur- 
rounded by all manner of training and care 
and caution. It is not a mere matter of 
learning how to pull the trigger. But in the 
case of driving, all too often it is, so to speak, 
the ability to pull the trigger that qualifies 
a citizen to drive his car on the public high- 
way. 

For this reason, we have millions of people 
moving about our Nation with loaded guns— 
and many of them without any conception of 
the lethal quality of the weapons they grasp 
in their two hands. To me it is, therefore, 
immensely heartening that this association 
has thrown the floodlight of its interest and 
its dedication on a problem that cannot, that 
must not, be accepted as one of the scourges 
of civilization. It is the part of civilization 
to rid itself of scourges—and you gentlemen, 
by your forthright and dynamic acceptance 
of this grave challenge, are rendering a serv- 
ice of incalculable significance. 

Tonight I should like to talk to you about 
& malignant cancer this Nation suffers 
from—the cancer of crime. I shall 
discuss it in terms of its national implica- 
tions and in relation to the role of our Gov- 
ernment in meeting its nefarious challenge. 

Following the investigations and disclo- 
sures of the Senate Crime Committee in 
1951—when a nation learned to its shock and 
anger that vice and corruption had become 
major industries in the United States— 
there was the fervent hope that drastic 
action would be taken to break the back of 
organized nationwide crime. 

As a matter of record, certain steps have 
been taken in this direction, notably the 
creation of the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section in the Department of 
Justice. But today, 9 years after the Crime 
Committee’s report, the proportions of the 
entire problem remain mountainous and 
frustrating. 

We are still forced to prosecute alleged 
murderers and thieves for such comparatively 
innocuous offenses as tax evasion and con- 
tempt of court. There is evidence that or- 
ganized crime syndicates continue to flour- 
ish in this country and, indeed that they 
are constantly spreading their influence into 
previously legitimate undertakings. 

The hired killers, the narcotics peddlers, 
the labor racketeers, the blackmailers, the 
illegal gamblers are still in business. They 
intimidate honest citizens, corrupt entire 
police forces, make the public streets un- 
safe at night, exploit many businessmen and 
workers. They are a blight upon the land, 
@ running sore of evil, and it will take 
courage and determination to wipe out the 
conditions in which they thrive. 


There have been enough studies and ex- 
posés. The time for counterattack is long 
overdue. Crime is at war with America. It 
is high time we declare war on crime. 

Unless you are aware of the magnitude 
of the situation, you will be shocked by the 
statistics. Crime in the United States to- 
day is at the highest point in its history. 
Almost 3 million major crimes are now 
committed each year. What does that mean. 
It means that everyone in this land can ex- 
pect to be the victim of a major crime at 
least once in his life if he lives to be 60 
years of age. The crime rate has increased 
almost four times faster than the popula- 


enforcement at present is the absence of any 
statutory authority (with few exceptions) 
for the Federal Government to deal di- 
rectly with organized interstate criminal ac- 
tivities.. The contention that. crime is 
strictly a local has been used to 
defeat efforts to fill this gap in the 
legal arsenal. Most crimes, of course, 
strictly matters for local law enforcement. 

But a local enforcement agency, no matter 


in law enforcement. In my view, there is no 
danger of such a development. At the pres- 
ent, time, there are some 347,000 citizens en~- 
= in some kind of law-enforcement 
wo! 


This includes uniformed policemen, law-- 
adminis- 


enforcement agents, and clerical, 

trative, and custodial personnel concerned 
with police protection activities. Of these 
347,000 law-enforcement employees, 326,000 
are employed by State and local govern- 
ments. On the other hand, only 21,000 are 
employed by all the Federal law-enforce- 
ment agencies combined, including the 
FBI, Immigration and Nationalization Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Narcotics, and Secret Service. 
To give one Cirect comparison, the FBI em- 
ploys only 6,000 special agents compared to 
the 24,817 policemen employed by the city 
of New York alone. 

An interstate crime bill certainly would 
require expansion of the FBI, but not in a 
manner which would give cause for reason~- 
able concern to any person. The FBI still 
would be limited to investigative activities. 
Direction of its activities would remain un- 
der the Attorney General, and decisions as 
to whether to prosecute would remain with 
the local U.S. attorneys and other Depart- 
ment of- Justice officials. The FBI, under 
the outstanding leadership of J. Edgar 
Hoover, has never sought expansion of its 
jurisdiction or an increase in its powers. 

The tradition developed during Mr. 
Hoover's long and brilliant career has estao- 
lished guidelines for the functioning of the 
agency which would in no way be altered 
by increasing its personnel. 

In its simplest terms, an interstate crime 
bill would make it a Federal offense to use 
the facilities of interstate commerce to 
break certain specified State laws. The laws 
specified relate to the types of crimes to 
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which these interstate syndicates are par- 
ticularly prone, such as narcotics trafficking, 
fraud, murder, and 

The bill is far reaching, but I do not be- 
lieve it can be called drastic—although even 
some drastic measures to deal with the pres- 
ent menace would be justified. In many 
ways, my proposal is simply an extension 
of a trend started more than 60 years ago 
when Congress enacted the Lottery Act to 
cope with nationally organized lottery activi- 
ties. Later, there were similiar acts dealing 
with such previously local offenses as train 
robbery, cattle stealing, white slavery, and 
kidnappings. In every one of these fields 
the same thing happened: local criminals 
outgrew local law enforcement controls. 

The intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment in these cases has been very effective. 
The train robber, the white slaver and the 
kidnaper have now virtually vanished from 
the scene. It is time we moved with equal 
vigor against the new colossus of organized 
crime that confronts us today. 

The practical operation of such a bill is 
easy to illustrate. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we wanted to move in on a big 
gambling syndicate operating out of New 
York with outposts in Chicago, Tampa and 
San Francisco. All you would have to 
prove is one overt act by a member of the 
conspiracy involving interstate commerce 
such as a telephone call or an interstate 
shipment, or the use of the mails. You could 
then close in. In one case, with a single 
conspiracy indictment, you could bag the 
rich overlords at the heart of the operation 
in New York and the lieutenants who were 
running things in Chicago, Tampa and San 
Prancisco, and as many of the other small 
fry as you found wriggling in the bottom 
of the net. And that is not all. If the 
chiefs of police or sheriffs in certain towns 
and counties were mixed up in the mess, 
they would become defendants also. 

This procedure in no way interferes with 
States rights, since under the terms of the 
law, state policies would control the defini- 
tion of offenses. Nor would it throw an 
undue burden on our Federal law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

A man can always do a better job with 
less trouble if he has the right tools. This 
is the right tool for breaking up these 
syndicates. 

There is another aspect of crime control 
I have never been able to understand and 
that is the special protection we appear to 
be willing to give to crime plotted by tele- 
phone. This great scientific invention is 
fast becoming the privileged tool of the 
criminal. Recent court decisions have 
virtually succeeded in transferring the tele- 
phone into a private channel for organized 
crime. 

I believe that we urgently need a Federal 
eavesdropping statute applicable to wire- 
tapping and all other forms of electronic 
interception of conversations. Such a stat- 
ute would permit Federal law-enforcement 
agents to utilize these devices for obtaining 
evidence of crime, but only under the safe- 
guards of a court order. At the same time, 
as a protection against abuse, severe penal- 
ties should be provided for any electronic 
snooping not authorized by court order. 
And these penalties should be invoked 
against policemen, as well as ununiformed 
sleuths who ignore the limitations of the 
law. There is no criminal worse than a 
man who breaks the law he is sworn to 
uphold. 

Congress should also make it clear that 
the States may adopt the same type of 
eavesdropping regulation. 

In the recent decision by the US. Court 
of Appeals in New York in the Pugach case, 
a majority of the court refused to enjoin 
the introduction of wiretap evidence in two 
State court prosecutions. .At the same time, 
every judge on the court agreed that Federal 
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law makes it a criminal offense to present 
such evidence in a State court. One judge 
went so far as to invite the U.S. attorney 
to institute criminal proceedings against the 
New York district attorneys if they at- 
temped to introduce any wiretap evidence. 

This decision emphasizes the incredible 
legal situation which now prevails. 

New York has the most well-balanced, 
carefully safeguarded, up-to-date laws on 
the subject of wiretapping and other forms 


of eavesdropping of any State in the Nation. . 


Nevertheless, a New York district attorney, 
who acts in full compliance with the re- 
quirements of the New York law, now must 
face the risk of Federal prosecution. I can- 
not conceive of anything more illogical and 
indefensible. 

If crime were not such a serious problem, 
the present situation would be ludicrous. I 
cannot believe that anyone in Congress in- 
tended, when the Federal Communications 
Act was passed, to make criminals out of 
district attorneys who obtain State court 
orders permitting wiretapping. We must act 
promptly to restore some sense and sanity in 
our handling of this subject. 

The stark and ominous reality we must 
face is that crime is at war with America. 
It is about time America declared war against 
crime. 

Congress must not delay any longer com- 
ing to grips with this challenge to our secu- 
rity. Immediate action is needed on the 
measures I have outlined. Comprehensive 
study is needed also to devise other solutions 
to this appalling nationwide scourge and 
shame. A national crime commission should 
be appointed to probe deeply into all the 
ramifications of this problem. 

This should be a citizen’s commission di- 
vorced from Congress, politics, or any exist- 
ing law-enforcement agencies. Such a com- 
mission is imperative to adjust our opera- 
tions against crime to the needs of today 
and the future. Many people shrink from 
such tasks—they display a certain disdain 
toward the whole subject of crime. But no 
one with the public welfare truly at heart 
can afford to shirk the duty to attack this 
evil. 


In bringing’ these remarks to a close it is 
well to be reminded that even in our fight 
against crime no compromise can be con- 
doned in according to every defendent his 
full constitutional rights. I would not stand 
for any departure from the requirements of 
due process no matter how heinous and out- 
rageous the offense involved or how serious 
the problem to be dealt with. 

At the same time, I do not equate a 
proper concern for the rights of an accused 
with a mawkish, sentimental dedication to 
safeguarding his every interest or conven- 
lence at the expense of the community. 
Law-abiding citizens have rights, too. I 
have tried to describe tonight some of the 
ways the Federal Government can protect 
those rights more effectively, but consist- 
ently with our traditions and principles. 


Looking at Our Common Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the text on an address by 
the Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and a very distinguished 


August. 


former chairman of the House Banka 
and Currency Committee. Chairman 
Wolcott delivered his address before aie the 
West Virginia Bankers Association in 
Charleston, W. Va., on July 15, a 
The address follows: ~ 
LooKING aT OuR COMMON PROBLEMS 


(By Jesse P. Wolcott, Chairman, Federal De. 
posit Insurance Corporation, before West — 


Virginia Bankers Association, Charlene: 

W. Va., July 15, 1960) 

Your invitation to be with you today is eg. 
pecially welcome, representing as you do 
another of the State associations which hag 


done so much to promote a keen sensé of | 


public responsibility in the field of 


I welcome, too, the prospect of renewing 


many warm friendships and the opportunity 
of discussing some of our common problems 
in banking. 

Let me remark briefly on the fine coopera. 
tion and spirit of helpfulness being extended 
to our examination staff here in West Vir~ 
ginia by the State banking department, ¥. 
know that Robert McLeod, our su 
examiner, has been generally pleased with the 
relationship that exists here, and has told me 
80 On several occasions. 

This is, in truth, “America’s most scenic 
vacationland.” 
splendor that meets the eye at every tum 


West Virginia has a great number of other. : 
assets. Your State is moving forward to- — 
ward a more balanced industrial growth — 
through diversification in the chemical, mine J 
eral, and lumber industries, and I belieye — 


your State ranks first, before all States, in 
glass and pottery production, 


Right along with all of these achievements | 


I find, too, that the bankers of this State 
have paid close attention to the credit needs 


And beyond the vacation 3 


of individuals, business, agriculture, and in- _ 


dustry, in an effort to help build a sound 9 


economic base for West Virginia. 


Now after these compliments for West : 
Virginia, let me turn the pages of my talk to 
the problems facing us as bankers and busi- 


nessmen in the years immediately ahead, 
I shall divide my remarks into three gen- 


eral areas: First, bank management; second, — 4 


our inter-relationship; and, finally, a 
review of national legislation in our field. — 

Now, bank management. Just last weekI 
read in one of our leading banking publica- 
tions of the tremendous and growing need 
for management personnel in our financial 
institutions. The needs have been estimated 
to range all the way from 30,000 new top level 
management men to 50,000 within the next 
2 or 3 years. 

A weakness, if it can be described as such, 
in our business is the developing lack of 
trained and experienced personnel to replace 
senior level officers on the threshold of fe- 
tirement. Most of these “oldtimers” now 
ready to retire, weathered the dark and 
cloudy financial storms of the depression 
years. They learned the hard way, through 
practical experience, how to run a good bank, 
I take my hat off to those of you who fit this 
category—to the oldtimers in banking. 
owe you a debt of gratitude for the way in 


which you have kept the banking business 4 
on an even keel, through war and peace;  @ 


through good and bad times. 
However, I am sure that you will agree with 


me that good bank management consists of . 
more than mere expertness in the routine 
I think it de- = 


aspects of running a bank. 
mands the three essential qualities of (1) 


technical competence, (2) economic undéf= — 


standing, and (3) conscientious 

bility. Weak or bad bank management 
result from weakness in any of these one 
riding qualities—and the early bank failures” 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s presented many if- 
stances where banks were wrecked by mame 
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science, competent technique, or economic 


Today, bank management—the young peo- 
ple who are coming into the business—must 
understand economic conditions and fortify 
themselves as far as possible with techno- 

and economic knowledge, In order to 
wisely cope with the changes which occur 
in @ free market economy. Herein lies a job 
for the oldtimers—to pass along the accumu- 
jated knowledge that has been gained 
through experience of the young men and 
women coming into banking today. 

But beyond this legacy of knowledge, we 
must also strive to develop better tech- 
niques to meet the problems and financial 
demands that face us in our communities— 
or, in the,end, lose our position of leader- 
ship in the world of finance to other, more 

: ive, financial institutions, or to gov- 
ernmental programs dedicated to solving 
these same problems. 

Banks recognize the need for interested 
and responsible directors—but let's not for- 
get another important requirement: A com- 

t and well schooled staff. We must 
make sure that replacements are in prospect 
and in training for responsibilities that 
they, in time, will be expected to assume. 

To find the caliber of personnel needed by 
banks, careers in banking must be made 
attractive and challenging. 

Banks must pay the going rate to attract 
and keep the high type of personnel which 


has so long gravitated In their direction. A 


definite promotion policy should be worked 
out by the bank. There should be oppor- 
tunities for prospective junior management 
men to participate in the making of deci- 
sions, to work on special projects, to be 
heard, and to obtain prestige on the job. 

has long been known for its en- 
lightened attitude toward. fringe benefits and 
educational opportunities. These are strong 
points for a banking oareer and should be 
continued. 

We know that the need for seasoned top- 
level management personnel will double in 
the next 15 to 20 years, and banks able to 
fill their need for competent and trained 
managers will be those which begin now to 
plan for the future. 

Let me point out another problem which 
plagues us from time to time. That is the 
lack of internal security in your bank. Now 
the problems of bank defalcation and rob- 
bery will be covered quite adequately by 
another speaker, Mr. Evans, but I want to 
add my own thoughts to those already pre- 
sented. Over the past few years the chief 
causes of bank failures and closings have 
been defalcation and embezzlement. These 
failures, in great measure, reflected a lack 
of internal protection and an inadequate 
system of controls and audit. There are 
yet some bankers who feel that an annual 
@&amination by one of the supervisory au- 
thorities can somehow serve as an effective 
audit, a delusion that all supervisory agen- 
ties have sought to dispel. 

Records show that bank embezzlements 
ate on the increase. Millions of dollars are 
taken each year; but it is not possible to 
Make an accurate estimate of the loss sus- 
tained because many of the shortages have 
tXisted, though concealed, for years. 


In the last calendar year a total of 1,632 
banks reported embezzlements to the Fed- 
tral Bureau of Investigation. A total of at 
least $13 million was involved. There were 
$49 convictions. This total is in contrast to 
1955, when there were 260 convictions, with 
a estimated shortage involved of $4.5 
Million, involving 1,168 banks. 


Motives for embezzlers’ activities are many 


| and varied; but whatever they may be, good 


controls are certainly helpful in 
teducing this problem. 

Tsay again, there is no substitute for con- 

internal controls, and I urge you to 

“pply all the known preventative internal 
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security measures to insure the safe and 
sound continuance of your bank. 
OUR INTERRELATIONSHIP 

In turning to the interrelationship between 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and banks I want to tell you that your de- 
posit insurance membership record is good. 
In fact, there are only two noninsured banks 
in West Virginia, so it is quite evident that 
you have taken advantage of the value of 
Federal deposit Insurance. 

Although we desire to extend insurance to 
all eligible banks, we do rely on the prin- 
ciple of voluntary membership in the Cor- 
poration, which has proven to be the most 
satisfactory. ; 

Since we are so close in our relationships, 
I needn’t tell you that the fundamental ob- 
jective of the Corporation is a sound bank- 
ing system: a sound banking which 
is in a position to meet its liabilities without 
difficulty, but which is also in a position to 
serve the legitimate credit demands which 
are made upon it. 

So far as you are concerned, a sound bank- 
ing system means strong banking units with 
sound assets, with adequate capital, operated 
in harmony with sound banking principles 
and in accordance with the banking laws 
and regulations; in other words, a system 
composed of banks in strong financial con- 
dition, under proper management. 

You may notice my remarks today have 
emphasized good management. I intend to 
make the point frequently to stress that sup- 
ervision is no substitute for good manage- 
ment and cannot, of itself, insure the main< 
tenance of a sound banking system. It can 
only contribute to that end. 

Within this finance industry of which we 
are a part, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation has earned a most enviable repu- 
tation. We are proud of our achievements, 
and humbled by our successes, and we seek 
advice and accept it judiciously. We try to 
answer your questions by explaining rea- 
sons, rather than be sending you a copy of 
regulations, We always seek your active 
cooperation and understanding. 

I believe Aristotle brought up this matter 
of understanding and appreciation several 
centuries ago, when he said: “The environ- 
ment is complex and man’s political capacity 
is simple. Can a bridge be built between 
them?” 

The foundation stones for Aristotle’s bridge 
must be information, candor, and continuous 
reporting to the citizens. 

Through these foundation stones a bridge 
can be built. In our form of government, 
more than in any other, the bridge of un- 
derstanding and support depends on infor- 
mation and the interest of the people. 

Now the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration is threatened with the loss of its in- 
dependence. Legislative proposals are pend- 
ing before Congress which would remove the 
Corporation’s flexibility and independence. 
The Corporation has vigorously opposed the 
notion that it should become a stepchild of 
the executive branch of Government under 
the Budget Bureau. 

We rightfully contend that the Corpora- 
tion, having the responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the Nation’s money supply, should 
be independent while remaining within the 
framework of the Government. The Cor- 
poration must be a part of Government in 
order to escape private pressures; yet, within 
the Government, it must be free of political 
pressures. 

Can Aristotie’s bridge be built here? 

The independent status of the Corporation 
must be continued. Will you show the lead- 
ership necessary to uphold this independ- 
ence? I trust that you will agree with me 
that the Corporation must be free at all 
times to use its techniques when and if an 
emergency occurs—an event that we all hope 
will never happen. 


as and Some of 
these ideas are well thought out, others are 
the pet schemes of planners pressure 
groups. Only a small fraction of all these 
bills will be able to survive the delays, re- 
ferrals, committee hearings and opposition 
that wells up when a bill finally comes to 
the floor of either House of Congress. 


be a lessening of competition or the tendency 
to create a monopoly. 

We were pleased, too, with the forthright 
and timely action on the assessment bill, an 
idea proposed by the Corporation a number 
of years ago to simplify your task. of deter- 
mining and computing your semiannual cer+ 
tified statement and assessment return. 

The enactment of this proposal by the 
Congress will help you to reduce your paper 
work, financial cost and man-hour require- 
ments for the computation of assessments. 
In addition, it will now be possible for the 
Corporation to reduce its audit costs, and to 
complete an annual verification on assess- 
ments reported by the banks. In the past 


we have audited on a selective basis only” 


about 1,000 banks, out of the more than 
13,000 insured institutions, over a 3-year 
period. 

I would like to discuss some of the pro- 
posals pending before Congress which have 
not fared too well, but which might be re- 
vived and given attention in the future. 

The status of the Corporation is continu- 
ally under congressional fire as I have already 
told you. Some of these proposals would 
enlarge the Board of Directors from three 
to five members; another bill would prohibit 
the Comptroller of the Currency and any 
members of the Board of Governors or staff 
of the Federal Reserve System from serving 
on the Corporation's Board. 

Another bill this session of Con- 
gress would require public’ hearings prior 
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to determination and actions of the Board 
on applications coming before it on such 
matters as admitting banks to insured status 
and the opening of branches. 

The question of branches comes up in an- 
other bill, which would require the consent 
of the Corporation for the establishment of 
a branch by any insured State or national 
bank, and for the establishment of a branch 
by a State bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. This samie bill re- 
quires consent of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the establishment of a branch 
of a national bank. 

There has been proposed a plan to allow 
all banks to join the Federal Reserve System 
upon payment of a nominal fee of $10. Bank 
holding company operations would be limited 
by a bill prohibiting the approval of such 
operations where they are opposed by State 
authority. 

There are proposals for a national system 
of mutual savings banks, a central credit 
union facility, and equality of taxation 
among financial institutions. 

There are bills which would amend the 
Employment Act to make stability of prices 
an explicit aim of Government economic 
policy; then, there are bills which would re- 
move the current 44% percent ceiling on 
long-term Government bonds; and still an- 
other bill would require all lenders to state 
separately the finance charges on loans, both 
on amount and in terms of the simple rate 
of interest. 

Few of these bills I have mentioned have 
been enacted into law, although some con- 
tinue to make progress. In the field of bank- 
ing I feel that we have fared well during the 
86th Congress. This is due in great measure 
to the bringing up to date and recodification 
work undertaken by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee under the leadership 
of Senator WitLis Rosertson, of Virginia, 
chairman of the committee. 

His sponsorship of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957 and continued attention to 
the need for modernized laws and regula- 
tions stand as landmarks for banking legis- 
lation. 

Although the Financial Institutions Act 
did not receive consideration by the House, 
the act did serve as the base point from 
which Congress went ahead with a piecemeal 
updating of laws affecting banking. In quick 
order, bills were passed to liberalize the lend- 
ing powers of national banks; reserve re- 
quirements of Federal Reserve member 
banks were reduced in certain areas and un- 
der certain conditions. The relationship of 
savings and loan associations to holding 
companies has now been defined. The Fed- 
efal Credit Union Act has been amended. 
Other bits and pieces of the Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957 have been picked up 
in other bills and enacted into law, or are 
today moving forward as items separated 
from the former omnibus bill. 

I earlier mentioned other bills more direct- 
ly concerned with Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation which were enacted into law this 
past year. 

So, in any summing up, we can safely con- 
clude that we have had 2 good years on the 
Hill in Washington. 

But in this cheerful report I must add one 
somber note. Based on my own experience 
in Congress, and from firsthand observation, 
I would say that the banking fraternity has 
fared well; however, there are many ideas, 
plans or bills proposed, or on the legislative 
drafting boards, which could seriously affect 
the banking business. 

Not all of these proposals will see the light 
of a congressional committee hearing or get 
to the floor of the House or Senate for con- 
sideration; but some will survive the long 
and difficult journey to the President’s desk 
and will be enacted into law. In order to 
carry out your responsibilities as a good citi- 
zen and banker in your community you 


‘bank management. 
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should be aware of these proposals and legis~- 
lative developments. Being well-informed, 
articulate and active in your community on 
State and national affairs is one of your civic 
responsibilities which should not be overe 
looked. 

As bankers dedicated to the general wel- 
fare, with certain public responsibilities and 
community leadership duties, you must re- 
dedicate yourself to the belief that private 
commercial banking is the principal bank- 
ing system for this country, and that within 
our Nation’s finance industry we all have a 
great number of interests in common, 

To survive in the world of business we must 
serve, and to serve we must put aside the 
minor differences that from time to time 
divice us. We must look forward to the 
larger goal of maintaining a sound, free and 
independent financial system for the overall 
good of the Nation’s economy. 

After looking closely at our common prob- 
lems in banking, let me sum up my talk by 
again stressing the need for continued at- 
tention to the developing problems of good 
I want to reemphasize 
the important role that you play in the vital 
work of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation’s efforts to safeguard the money 
supply by maintaining a stable banking sys- 
tem and thereby promoting a sound financial 
economy. And, finally, I want to add to my 
remarks on national legislation the hope that 
you will become more completely concerned 
with the dynamics of public affairs. 

Your judgment and action.on these three 
important matters will do much to shape the 
future of the banking industry. 


Supergrades for Examiners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to my colleagues’ attention 
the editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of August 18, 1960, 
concerning a proposal to bring the hear- 
ing examiners in key agencies into the 
civil service supergrade rating. I agree 
with this editorial that these examiners 
serve as the backbone of our regulatory 
system. ‘They perform a judicial func- 
tion comparable to that performed in 
Federal and State trial courts. In or- 
der to assure that we have the type of 
competent men we need in these exam- 
iner positions, I favor the proposals 
pending in the Congress to provide more 
supergrade ratings for such examiners. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUPERGRADES FOR EXAMINERS 

In view of the furor over the defects of 
regulatory agencies, it is regrettable that a 
rudimentary reform measure has been lost 
in the congressional mills. This is a pro- 
posal to bring the hearing examiners in key 
agencies into the civil service supergrade rat- 
ing. The 200 or so examiners who are in- 
volved are the backbone of the regulatory 
system. These career public servants pre- 
side over hearings which can play a decisive 


August 


part in subsequent Commission action 


procedures, ® competent examiner must 
bring judicial fairness and extensive legal 
scholarship to his task. 

If the Government is to recrui 
keep—the ablest legal talent, salary. 
ought to reflect the examiners position near 
the summit of the career service. More su- 
pergrade ratings (which would bring the gal. 


aries to about $18,500) are needed for exam. 


iners who now receive a maximum of about 
$14,000. The American Bar Association, and 
the chairmen of four major regulatory agen- 
cies, support the increase. Representative 
Oren Harris, who has been investigating the 
needs of the agencies, has warmly endorsed 
the proposal. 

Bills which would effect the chance are 
lost in two House committees and there 
seems little hope for action in the present 
short session. 
feasible, the very least that should be done 
is to hold hearings on pending measures 
so as to clear the way for adoption next 
January. 


Proposal by Hon. Jack R. Young, Presi- 
dent, State National Bank, Corsicana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
Texas Bankers Record of June 1960, 
written by a good friend of mine, Mr, — 
Jack Young, president of the State Na- 
tional Bank of Corsicana, Tex. 

As the article points out, it is a posi- 
tive approach to the problem of allowing 
banks to operate their time deposit de- 
partments under the same laws appli- 
cable to other savings institutions. T 
commend it to the Members of this body, 

The article follows: 

Pos!TiIvE APPROACH To A TOUGH, OLD PROBLEM! 
Let BANKS OPERATE TIME DEPOsIT DEPART- 
MENTS UNDER SAME LAWs APPLICABLE 10 
OTHER SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 

(By Jack R. Young, president, State National 

Bank, Corsicana) 


Bankers throughout the Nation are gen- 
uinely and rightfully disturbed about com- 
mercial banking’s position with respect to 
the savings associations. Are we not, how- 
ever, letting our indignation about discrim- 
inatory .tax laws blind us to the facts, and 
is not this indignation causing some un- 
sound thinking on the subject? ‘There is 
indeed an immediate need for action but TI 
think that we should move from the negative 
approach employed thus far to a positive 
program of improvement of our own position. 

My first suggestion is that individual banks 
reexamine our policies with a view toward 
strengthening our competitive position 
Here I refer to the matter of rates and 
charges. And secondly, I propose that we 
start an immediate study of the desirability 
and feasibility of seeking new laws 
amendments to existing laws that would 
either require or permit the separation of 
our time deposit operations from our dé 
mand deposit operations, and provide for 
the establishment of mortgage loan depart- 
ments to be operated on the same basis a8 
other savings institutions, with the income 
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from mortgage loans being taxed at the same 
rate that savings associations are taxed, 
whatever this might be. For the research of 
this approach I suggest that committees, 
preferably of our existing bankers associa- 
tions, be appointed. The idea of separate de- 
partments for time and demand operations 
is neither.new nor novel, for it was only a 
few years ago that Texas banking laws re- 
quired that State banks maintain separate 
departments for savings funds and demand 
funds, without commingling such funds. 
Just how would the separatich of time and 
demand funds be beneficial? First, it would 
us on an equal footing competitively 
it permitted us to operate our time de- 
posit departments by the same rules that are 
ed to other savings institutions and 
then it would serve to clarify to bankers, the 
supervisory authorities, and the public the 
difference in time and demand deposit opera- 
tions and thus remove many doubts and mis- 
understandings. Banks would be in a posi- 
tion to offer their depositors attractive re- 
turns on such funds as they might want to 
invest and it would help bankers to pinpoint 
operating costs and to make revisions that 
would be beneficial to themselves and their 
customers. 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST BANKS’ SAVINGS 
DEPOSITORS 


At present there is a tendency on the part 
of both supervisory authorities and bankers 
to make no distinction between time deposits 
and demand deposits, with the exception of 
the small differential in reserve requirements, 
As long as this condition exists and we are 
urged to maintain fixed ratios without re- 
gard for the ratio of time to demand deposits, 
we canot profitably pay higher rates than we 
are now paying and as a consequence there 
is discrimination against commercial bank 
savings depositors. This is just as unfair 
as inequality in taxation. 

None of my comments should be construed 
to mean that we should abandon our fight 
for equality in taxation but it is my opinion 
that a positive program to improve our own 
operations will meet with more favor among 
lawinakers than the negative position of try- 
ing to impede the growth and expansion of 
@ competitive industry. Indeed, many Con- 
gressmen have already expressed scorn for 
this stand. 

My proposals are made on the premise that 
the mere removal of discriminatory tax laws 
is not the final answer to our problems. The 
very nature of the savings business permits it 
to operate with far less expense than demand 
deposit banking and as a consequence it is 
not likely that we shall ever be able to com- 
pete on interest rates, etc., until there is a 
whole new set of rules by which to operate. 

I do not believe that our continued tirades 
against the savings institutions are going to 
help our cause or improve our position 
greatly. Our present negative program 
should be replaced with one that will seek 
out our own weaknesses and bring about 
heeded improvements. 


The removal of discriminatory tax laws is 
certainly a legitimate pursuit but this alone 
or a combination of this and extensive adver- 
tising programs to convince the public that 
Savings and loan insurance is not as protec- 
tive as insurance in commercial banks is not 
sufficient to improve commercial banking’s 
Position in this period of transition. The 
Matter of insurance is at best only a weak 
Selling point and if it were significant, it is 
pretty safe to bet that the laws would soon 
be amended. 


INFLATION, MAKES PUBLIC MORE INVESTMENT 
CoNnscIous 

Tt would seem proper at this point to take 

Stock of just exactly what is happening to 

Us. What are our problems? Much of the 

tream to which we have become accustomed 
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is being skimmed off not only by savings and 
building and loan associations, but also by 
other investment media such as Government 
and municipal securities. Inflation has made 
the public investment conscious and whereas 
@ few years ago, many people were satisfied 
to leave their funds on deposit in banks, they 
are now seeking at least partial offsets to 
the declining value of the dollar, If it were 
not for the existence of savings institutions, 
other investments would be sought. It seems 
to me that the better approach for banking 
is to strengthen its own operations and thus 
place itself in a position to pay competitive 
rates, whatever they are. 

With the loss or depletion of many large 
accounts, I am afraid that we are going to 
find eventually that we do not have the rev~- 
enue to defray the cost of the many unprofit- 
able accounts which we are now servicing at 
inadequate fees. The figures will be changed 
somewhat but the same will be true even if 
we are successful in diverting the demand 
accounts to our own savings departments. 
Regardless of which way these accounts go, 
it is becoming more and more apparent that 
we are going to have to give far more consid- 
eration to service charges and other fees than 
we are at present, 

We should keep up a relentless fight for 
tax equality not only from, a competitive 
standpoint but also from the fact that it is 
a dangereus doctrine that would remove 
such a large segment of our economy as is 
now going into savings institutions from a 
tax to a nontax status. It is neither morally 
right nor economically sound to continue 
to permit this huge flow of funds into sav- 
ings institutions where for the most part 
they escape taxation. 


NEED FOR THOROUGH STUDY, POSITIVE ACTION 


There is a need for immediate action, for 
many banks are beginning to suffer from loss 
of income and pyramiding expenses. In our 
own case, the two local banks have lost some 
$3 million in deposits in the past 3 years 
while two building and loan associations 
have increased their resources by $6 mil- 
lion, and are currently increasing them at 
the rate of $150,000 per month. I believe 
there is an urgent need for a thorough study 
of the whole problem for it is my opinion 
that bankers are going to be disappointed if 


* they are depending upon a revision in the 


tax laws to improve their situation mate- 
rially. I think the realistic view is that if 
we succeed in impairing the ability of a com- 
petitive industry to pay higher rates by 
means of taxation and interest rates remain 
high generally that we have accomplished no 
more than diverting the funds from savings 
institutions to some other channel, not- 
withstanding the strange attitude of an in- 
dustry of this magnitude that it should not 
assume a reasonable share of the national 
tax burden. 

With all respect for and gratitude to the 
fine Congressmen who have worked so dili- 
gently on behalf of commercial banking, it 
is my thought that the bills now pending in 
Congress have little chance for success in 
their present from and that even if they 
were passed, they would fall far short of 
accomplishing their objectives. Perhaps 
these measures would serve to restrict the 
operations of the savings and building and 
loan associations, but it is unlikely that 
commercial banks would benefit greatly. I 
think that we certainly should continue to 
seek passage of remedial tax legislation but 
look more to our own resources and our 
own resourcefulness to strengthen our posi- 
tion. 

Bankers everywhere are now doing an 
enormous amount of talking on the subject 
and I think that it would be helpful if they 
would let their views be known to their 
State and national associations for this is 
the logical way to correlate our thinking. 
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Connally Reservation in True Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
Se tn ae 


revolutionary doctrines now sweeping 


ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ir WE AGREE To SusMrr Domestic IssvEs TO 
“Wortp Law,” Ir Wm. Be ror Keeps 


The eminent legal Pollyannas who want 
this country to show its confidence in a non- 
existent entity called “world law” advance a 


trusting fellow citizens. This argument is 
that it is safe to repeal the Connally amend- 
ment—which permits this country to decide 
whether a possible case for the World 
Court’s attention is or is not of purely do- 
mestic concern—because, if we don’t like 
what the court decides, we can get out. We 
could either give notice of withdrawal from 
the court or exercise our veto power in the 
United Nations Security Council to prevent 
enforcement of the decision. 

As Alfred J. Schweppe, of Seattle, who has 
labored prodigiously within the American 
Bar Association in behalf of a realistic atti- 
tude on this subject, puts it, “This is an 
astonishing suggestion from persons who 
profess to be deeply concerned with high 
principles of world leadership for the United 
States.” With the horse on the loose, we 
could lock the stable door. What an “im- 
age” of the United States that would create. 
The truth is that once we surrender the 
right to withhold cases which we think are 
of domestic concern from the international 
court, “there can be no retreat with both 
peace and honor.” 

Barring an unthinkable and revolutionary 
action like leaving the court, we would be 
permanently hooked. We would, again 
quoting Mr. Schweppe, “be giving to an in- 
ternational tribunal, without right of appeal 
or other redress, power to decide questions 
arising under’ the U.S. Constitution that 
might affect our country, its several States 
and each of us in a manner contrary to that 
contemplated by the Constitution. Granted 
that In most circumstances no such dire 
situation would arise, there is every reason 
to retain any safeguards we now have. The 
temper of the world is not yet above seiz- 
ing an advantage when one appears.” 

Advocates of this retreat describe the Con~ 
nally amendment as “self-serving,” as if 
there were something discreditable in a live« 
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ly concern for the national interest. Self- 
saving would more accurately reflect the pur- 
pose of the Connally reservation, although it 
does not fit the propaganda purposes of the 
various committees which are springing up. 
Up to.now the United States has not used 
the Connally amendment in a narrow or 
obscurantist manner. And Mr. Schweppe 
asks, “If the United States cannot be trusted 
_to be fair in this matter, how, from our 
standpoint, can more trust be reposed in this 
international tribunal?” 

Despite the apparent feeling of many 
American liberals and good example setters, 
this country has no monopoly on devious- 
ness and self-service. Other nations, moved 
by self-interest or revolutionary fervor, can 
reasonably be expected to profit from any 
excess of optimism on our part respecting 
the prospects of world law. As more and 
more new nations emerge from the jungle to 
take seats in the U.N., the need for caution 
before giving up more of our sovereignty in- 
creases. It would be unfortunate if some 
ef our legal were forced to learn 
this simple truth only after they had suc- 
ceeded in undermining such defenses as we 
have against the violent and revolutionary 
doctrines now sweeping the world and cray- 
ing recognition as world law. 


Korea and the Lessons of the Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN "THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present for your attention 
and the attention of all my distinguished 
colleagues of this great legislative body 
the text of an editorial appearing in the 
Los Angeles Times on Sunday, June 26, 
1960. I commend the reading and con- 
sideration of this to all who are blessed 
with the divine ability to think and to 
think clearly. 

The editorial follows: 

EorEA AND THE LESSONS OF THE Past 


Ten years ago the North Korean army— 
Russian trained, Russian armed, and Russian 
staffed—crossed the 38th parallel for its al- 
most unimpeded drive to the southern tip of 
the peninsula. That was June 25, 1950. 


UNEXPECTED RESULTS 


The Communist plotters expected a quick 
and cheap victory. Instead they started an 
international conflict which lasted 37 
months, cost hundreds of thousands of lives 
(33,629 of them American), and revived the 
military power of the United States and its 
allies. They had fallen into a state of trust- 
ing weakness. Korea opened their eyes and 
hardened their determination to halt the 
Red expansion. 

Throughout the war and in the face of 
overwhelming repudiation the Communists 
reiterated the lies that (1) it was the South 
Koreans who attacked first; (2) the Chinese 
forces which intervened when it became clear 
the North Koreans were beaten were all 
volunteers; and (3) Russia was neutral in the 
conflict and not involved. Now these myths 
have been fully and finally exploded by the 
former Polish military attaché to both China 
and North Korea, who was in Korea for much 
of the war. 

Writing in the current issue of Life, Pawel 
Monat, who defected to the West last year, 
gives a detailed account of the efforts made 


by the Communists to mask Russian = 
ticipation in—and, indeed, 
the Korean war. canteen aneieeian 


Lt. Gen. Vladimir N. Razuvayev. 
SUCCESSFUL SECRECY 


The Soviets made elaborate, and success- 
ful, efforts to hide the fact that Russians 
were actively participating in the war, from 
fear of both the military and propagandistic 
consequences which might result if they 
were ex 

Russian fighter pilots were ordered never 
to fly over the ocean or over enemy-held 
territory, so that if shot down they could 
not be captured by U.N. forces. Russian 
advisers, combat engineers and antiaircraft 
gunners were dressed in Chinese uniforms, 
were seldom allowed closer to the front lines 
than 20 miles, and had top-priority evacua- 
tion orders in case the U.N. forces broke 
through suddenly. 

With Stalin’s death in March 1953, Monat 
writes, there was an immediate feeling 
among the Communist high command in 
Korea that the war would soon end. Com- 
munist military leaders in Korea knew by 
this time that the war could not be won, 
yet Moscow refused to agree to an armistice 
except on Communist terms. Four months 
after Stalin's death the armistice was signed. 

But the war has never really ended. The 
Communists have instead made a mockery of 
the armistice terms which prohibited further 
military buildup. Though the Chinese forces 
were eventually withdrawn behind the Yalu 
River, the North Korean army has been com- 
pletely rebuilt and reequipped. Hundreds 
of new tanks and planes have been added to 
the Red arsenal, as well as modern artillery 
and hand weapons. 

The two U.S. divisions which remain In 
Korea are still, however, disastrously under- 
equipped. Mechanization is, at best, rickety 
and undependable: some trucks have been 
rebuilt as many as nine times. New armor is 
almost unknown and in some cases replace- 
ment parts are so scarce that tanks have sim- 
ply been dug in as permanent gun emplace- 
ments. Even the hand weapons of individual 
soldiers are out of date: rifies, carbines, and 
machineguns are almost all of World War II 


vintage. 
NEW ARMS TO EUROPE 


While new and potent weapons have been 
trickling out of U.S. arsenals, almost all have 
been put into the hands of our troops in Eu- 
rope. The danger in Korea, however, is as 
great as that on the Continent. The Chinese 
are much less stable and much less astute in 
judging US. determination than the Rus- 
sians. 

Monat writes that Mao entered the Korean 
war in 1950 partially in an effort to divert the 
minds of the Chinese people from domestic 
difficulties. China is still plagued by these 
difficulties, and the recent anti-American 
ranting from Peiping suggests that -Mao 
might again find a war to his benefit. 

This possibility is too great to be ignored. 
Ten years ago we learned the hard way that 
Communist China is a ruthless and deter- 
mined, if enigmatic, foe. Now we seem in 
danger of forgetting that lesson. Korea is a 
prime target for Communist conquest, for 
it is the steppingstone to Japan, the kKey- 
stone of the free world’s Asian defense 
perimeter. 

If the bloody example of a decade ago is 
not to be repeated in Korea, if the lives of 
our 50,000 troops there are not to be need- 
lessly placed in jeopardy by tempting the 
Communists with an easy target, our military 
forces in Korea had better be adequately 
armed, and quickly. History has allowed us 
one desperate chance in Korea; we can’t ex- 
pect another. 
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Excerpts of Interview Between — 
Alexander Wiley and Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, of NASA 


EXTENSION tex REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the pace 
of our progress in space exploration has 
magnetically drawn the spotlight of re. 

spect and admiration by our own people, 
and the world. As a nation, our en- 
deavors are: contributing, shot by shot, 
to our space knowledge; establishing a 
far faster rate of progress than had 
earlier been anticipated; and again re- 
flecting favorably upon the ingenuity 
of a free people—putting their shoul- 
ders to a task. 

With the rapid-fire space launchings 


and probes, it is difficult to keep abreast, . 


not only of the specific shots, but of the 


significance of those ventures to the J] 


community of scientific knowledge, and 


to the ultimate conquest of the forces — 


and elements of space. 

Although there have been criticisms of 
our programs, it is not—realis 
speaking—humanly possible to create 
beforehand a complete blueprint upon 
which to construct such a complex pro- 
gram—with so many yet unknown 
factors. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
started well ahead of the United States, 


today, we—in my humble judgment, 


based on expert opinion—are the leaders 
in space exploration, and the progress of 
our programs is moving ahead at a far 
faster rate than that of the Communist 
nation. 

Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
the highlights of our space exploration 
with the Administrator of the Nationcl 


Aeronautics and Space Administration, 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan, who is providing 
a splendid kind of leadership in this 
field. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of our interview printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TV INTEeRvViIeEw BETWEEN SENATOR ALEXANDER 
WILEY AND Dr. T. KetrH GLENNAN, OF 
NASA 
Mr, Wriiey. Friends, welcome to the pro- 


gram. 

In the 1960’s, the exploration of space will 
offer new challenges, adventures, problems, 
and promises for all of us—and for mankind. 
In these fast-advancing times, man’s think- 
ing, ingenuity, imagination—and, yes, his 
perspective—must extend to the new horl- 
zons. The home, fireside, community, end 
the national and international 


can no longer be the limits of our planning,. 


dreaming, and vision. 

To cope with the emerging challenges, man 
must attain a “satellite’s eye” view, not 
of his progress, but of the new 
relationships of men and nations on te 
globe—and of our planet, earth, to ie 
universe. 

Today, our exploration of space is only 


in its infancy. As a young ehild—beginning 
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earth, are moving forward gingerly—and 7 
with confidence—into the unknowns 


As ‘yet, there is no known yardstick by 
which to determine, evaluate, or predict the 
ultimate knowledge which the mysteries will 
unveil for mankind. 

However, the tremendous progress already 
attained within a short time reveals—within 
our present limited vision—the prospects for 
dramatic, yet practical, benefits from further 
development of instruments and vehicles for 
exploring and utilizing space. 

Briefly, now, let’s review the accomplish- 
ments, projected plans for the future, and 
the practical benefits and rewards of space 
exploration. 

To present the space picture to you, I have 
invited Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Welcome, Keith. 

Mr. GLennan. I am happy to have the op- 
portunity to discuss our program with you, 
Senator WILEY. 

Mr. Wier. As I recall, the United States 
has launched about 23 satellites, with 13 now 
in orbit? 

Mr. GLENNAN. Yes; that’s right. And I 
should point out that two of those are in 
orbit around the ceun, of course. 

Mr. Wiry. What, specifically, are these 
satellites doing up there? 

Mr. GLENNAN. Senator, I would classify the 
accomplishments of our satellites into two 
broad categories. The first is the basic re- 
search category. This would include the 
Explorer and Vanguard series, which give us 
highly technical information about which we 
had earlier only been able to theorize. I refer 
to such matters as the Van Allen radiation 
belt; the concentration of low energy parti- 
cles in space; radiation and magnetic storms 
and fields; and micrometeorites. All of these 
are tremendously important from the stand- 
point of basic research, and they help us in 
achieving our objectives of a more practical 
nature. 

The second category of accomplishments 
goes toward the practical applications of our 
space program, and this would include the 
Pioneer, Transit, and Tiros series. From 
these we have the beginnings of reliable 
longrange communications, exact all-weather 
navigation, accurate earth and planetary 
mapping, and weather and climate prediction, 
and possibly control. These are scientific ac- 
complishments to shatter the imagination, 
and they are at hand. Just as a case in point, 
we have here a half-scale model of Tiros I, 
which transmitted from orbit 23,000 excel- 
lent photographs of the earth’s cloud cover, 
including the formation and movement of 
hurricanes and other violent weather phe- 
Romena all over the world. 

Mr. Witzy. That’s a splendid space-view 
of our accomplishments. Would it be your 
judgment, then, that—even though the Soviet 
Union launched the first sputnik, we are 
now ahead of the Communists in overall per- 
formance in space? 

Mr. GLENNAN. It is impossible to gage 
Russia’s overall performance in space, Sen- 
ator, because space capability depends so 
heavily upon what is being done on the 
ground. Because of the policy of secrecy 
followed by Russia, it is difficult to compare 
their status with our own. I say unhesitat- 
ingly that from the standpoint of orbiting 
satellites—and not merely based upon num- 
bers—that the genuine scientific accomplish- 
Ments of our satellites surpass those of 
Russia. 

Mr. Wiiry. As I understand, you recently 
announced a new timetable of projects for 
the future Keith. Would you give us a brief 
Teview of the program? 

Mr. GLENNAN. Within the next 10 years, 
NASA plans about 260 major space shots, 
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amounting to an average of more than 2 a 
month, 

Before too many months have passed we 
hope to achieve a suborbital flight of 
astronaut and, before the end of next year, 
a true manned orbital flight under Project 
Mercury. In, 1961, also we should see the first 
launching of an Atlas-Centaur vehicle em- 
ploying for the first time liquid hydrogen as 
fuel. 

In 1962 we hope to impact the Moon with 
a scientific payload and launch a spacecraft 
to the vicinity of Venus or Mars, or perhaps 
both. 

In 1963-64.we should see the launching of 
the awesome Saturn vehicle, which we have 
here in model form. This 3-stage giant 
will be some 185 feet high and 21 feet in 
diameter at the base, will weigh about 1 mil- 
lion pounds as it stands on the launch pad, 
and will develop 14% million pounds of thrust 
in the first stage alone. This scale model of 
@ man standing at the base (pointing) gives 
you some conception of the size of the Saturn 
vehicle. 

Also in the 1963-64 period we should see 
an unmanned soft lunar landing, as well as 
an Earth orbiting astronomical and radio 
astronomy laboratory. Unmanned vehicles 
are expected to circumnavigate the Moon 
and return to Earth, and reconnoiter Mars 
or Venus, or both. 

In the 1965-67 period we will launch a pro- 
gram which we expect will lead to manned 
circumlunar flight, and an attempt to estab- 
lish a permanent near-Earth space station, 
After 1970 we envision man on the Moon, 

We recognize, of course, that unfore- 
seen problems could slow down the achieving 
of these goals; or, conversely, breakthroughs 
could accelerate the program. At this time, 
however, we feel that this is a realistic plan 
for the 10 years ahead, : 

Mr. Witey. The timetable of progress for 
the future is most impressive, inspiring, and 
challenging. 

In looking ahead in space, it appears that 
the practical rewards may be just as dramatic 
and exciting as the idea of manned flights 
into space and to and from other planets. 
As a member of the Senate Space Commit- 
tee—as a citizen—and as a taxpayer—I am 
also interested in—as I know you are—these 
practical benefits. Would you review these 
for us? 

Mr. GLEeNNAN. Although it’s difficult to 
predict all the ultimate rewards of space, 
there are a number of foreseeable benefits, 
some of which I have already indicated: 

(1) Improved radio, telephone, teletype, 
and television communications; . 

(2) more effective weather forecasting to 
minimize loss from tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and other storms and benefit agriculture and 
conservation programs for preservation of 
our natural resources; 

(3) astronger defense; 

(4) further man’s offorts to utilize heat 
and light from the sun and other natural 
forces of the universe; and 

(5) generally gather other data and infor- 
mation about the elements and forces of 
space for harnessing them to serve mankind. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Writer. I’m sure you'll agree that cre- 
ating a greater public understanding of what 
we're “shooting for”’—and what the benefits 
will be—is a most worthwhile objective. 

Mr, GLENNAN, Very definitely. To secure 
the broad support of the people of the coun- 
try—who must provide the resources and 
the personnel—for manning the space pro- 
gram—this is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Wiizy. In conclusion, I want to con- 
gratulate you, Dr. Glennan, and your agency, 
for the splendid, outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the past, as well as the amazing 
plans you have for the future. Along with 
you, I sincerely believe that the forces and 





_ HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I note 
in today’s New York Times an editorial 
entitled “Fair Labor Standards.” It 
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in its coverage as to cover all business 
affecting interstate commerce., 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 

Farr Labor STANDARDS 


With the final vote in the Senate last 
week both Houses of Congress have com- 
pleted action on bills providing for what 
might be termed the “fourth round” of the 
Pair Labor Standards Act of 1938. The orig- 
inal legislation called for a minimum wage 
starting at 25 cents an hour and reaching 
40 cents an hour by 1945. In 1949 the figure 
was raised to 75 cents and 1,300,000 workers 
were added to the number covered. In 1955 
Congress voted $1 as a minimum and added 
2 million to those in the guaranteed mini- 
mum wage class. 

By far the more sweeping of the two 
measures that have now passed is that 
sponsored by Senator Kennepy. The House 
measure would raise the minimum wage to 
$1.15 an hour and extend the coverage by 
1,400,000. Under the Kennedy measure the 
guaranteed wage 
stages until it reached $1.25. 

The most striking point about the Senate 
bill, however, is to be found in the addi- 
tional coverage—present and future—for 
which it provides. The is now 4, 
100,000. Before the authors of the bill began 
making concessions to reality the target was 
about 10 million. 

There is nothing implicitly wrong in the 
figure 4,100,000 or even the figure of 10 mil- 
lion. What is wrong is that in passing the 
“fourth round” measure the Senate has 
moved further away from the basic concept 
of the 1938 law than has any legislative body 
in the intervening 22 years. 
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The minimum wage was originally advo- 
(1) to eliminate 
poverty caused by of sub- 
standard wages; (2) to eliminate unfair com- 
petition which was based upon substandard 
wages; (3) to increase the purchasing power 
of lower incorhe workers, and (4) to provide 
for maintaining a high wage structure in 
depressed periods. In the debate on the 
present bill the fourth argument was 
stressed almost to the complete exclusion 
of the three others and the phrase “increased 
purchasing power” might be said to have 
been the battle cry of the supporters of the 
bill. 

Under the 1949 amendment coverage was 
to be extended only to those workers in 
jobs “directly essential” to production for 
interstate commerce. This phrase replaced 
the word “necessary” in a definition of the 
basic scope of the act. The word “neces- 
sary” had by that time come to mean, for 
example, that a window washer was in inter- 
state commerce if he scrubbed the grime off 
panes that let light in on a firm that was 
operating in interstate commerce. If the 
word “mecessary” wasn’t strong enough to 
prevent the wholesale expansion of this Fed- 
eral law in *he area of intrastate commerce 
then what is to be said of the comparable 
phrase to be found in the Senate bill which 
would extend the law’s benefits to all whose 
work “affects” interstate commerce? Cer- 
tainly nothing in the measure more clearly 
symbolizes the degree to which we have de- 
‘parted from the realistic objectives of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


New President and Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a thought- 
ful news story by Pierre J. Huss in the 
July 17, 1966, issue of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle emphasizes that the. next 
President of the United States will have 
to deal with the problem of Bolshevist 
intervention in the Republic of Cuba. 

This article serves to emphasize the 
urgency for the Congress, by passage of 
appropriate resolutions, to make definite 
what the policy of our country is so that 
there will be no transitional] uncertainty 
on change from the present to the next 
administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

New Presment To Facer Tovcuy Cvusan 
PROBLEM—INTERVENTION By RusstIa Poses 
REAL HEADACHE 

(By Pierre J. Huss) 

UniTep Nations, N.Y.—Here is an indis- 
putable election forecast: Whoever wins 
and goes into the White House in 1961 must 
face up to the toughest showdown in the 
Western Hemisphere since the Spanish- 
American War. 

That will be the ultimate showdown be- 
tween the United States and Communist- 
guided Fidel Castro of Cuba. 

A major factor will be the brazen inter- 
vention in Cuba by the Soviet Union. 
Through persistently provocative anti-U.S. 
propaganda and threats, the Kremlin (along 
with Communist China) has worked to 
establish a Red beachhead under the nose 
of the United States by the building of air- 


fields and submarine operational facilities 
on the island. 

The 1961 President will find that by the 
time he takes office, Castro’s Cuba will have 
advanced very far down the road of danc- 
ing to Moscow's tunes, Cuba’s wild charges 
against the United States in the United 
Nations Security Council and Russia’s 
championing of them strikingly illustrated 
how extensively Castro has been inveigied 
by Moscow. 

; REAL SHOWDOWN 

The real showdown with Cuba will prob- 
ably shape up about the time the new 
President takes office. He will most likely 
face an early decision on how rough to get 
with Castro, and whether further danger- 
ous Moscow inroads in the Western Hemis- 
phere can be prevented without resort to 
force. Here the President must work closely 
with the Organization of the American 
States. 

The presidential candidates know now that 
Cuba has been selected by Moscow and Pei- 
ping as the ideological battlefield on which 
will be fought out the issue of whether the 
United States or the Communist nations will 
exert dominating influence in the Western 
Hemisphere. If Moscow wins, Latin America 
could go Communist before 1970. Thus the 
new President’s task in fighting that battle 
will be far from enviable. 

Khrushchey has set the keynote of the war 
of nerves and propaganda the Communists 
henceforth can be expected to wage against 
the United States. Although United Nations 
diplomats brand this fright propaganda as 
largely huffing and puffing, Khrushchev said 
in a recent speech: 

“Don't forget that the United States is no 
longer far from the Soviet Union, and Soviet 
artillery can give necessary support to Cuba 
if neeed be. Let the Pentagon remember the 
last rocket tests, in which we proved we can 
hit a target at a distance of 8,000 miles.” 

Those at United Nations who have given 
much thought to the Cuban-American prob- 
lem are convinced the Castro’s government 
actually would not grant Russia the right to 
build missile bases on the island, or even 
airfield, but might allow Soviet submarine 
facilities. 

COSTLY PROJECT 


United Nations military men point out that 
the use of Cuban soil by Russia or Red China 
for military bases of any kind would be costly 
and cumbersome and might even trigger US. 
intervention with the consent of the Organ- 
ization of the American States. In fact, 
Antonio Nunez Jiminez, one of Castro's clos- 
est henchmen, flatly stated on return from a 
swing behind the Iron Curtain that his coun- 
try would never permit a Soviet military base 
in Cuba. 

But this same Cuban voiced what U.N. 
diplomats suspect will be the primary aim 
of Castro and Khrushchev in their anti- 
United States onslaughts. He called for 
the surrender to Cuba of America’s important 
naval and air base at Guantanamo. He 
charged that the United States is hoping 
the Cubans will attack the base, intending 
to seize on that as an excuse for military 
intervention in all Cuba. 

Nunez added: “We will not do it.” 

An expert viewpoint bearing directly on 
the Guantanamo Bay situation was given 
recently by Dominican strongman Rafael L. 
Trujillo, himself often a target of the Com- 
munists. He said: 

“Briefly, my evaluation is (1) the Castro 
Communists have long planned to oust the 
United States from Guantanamo Bay and in 
fact the campaign is already underway; (2) 
the base, owing in part to its peculiar geo- 
graphic circumstances, can be rendered al- 
most untenable. 

“There will be no sudden assault or pitched 
battle. The Communists are much too clever 
for that. There will be an agonizingly pro- 
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propag purposes, 

aided by the fact that there is little or 

enthusiasm for the continued existence of 

the base by even anti-Castro Cubans, ine 
TRAINING BASE : 

In peacetime, Guantanamo Bay has ot 
value as a US. fleet training base. In war. 
time, it is one of the chain of bases from 
Newfoundland through Bermuda to Puerto 
Rico and Trinidad that provides protection 
for shipping and facilities for enticules 
warfare. 


US. rights to the bose rest on treaties | 


signed in 1908 and 1934. 


Bipartisan Accord on Middle East Is 
Healthy Sign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 


end blockades and other acts of inter- — 
national piracy. 

This bipatrisan accord shows clearly 
that the American people firmly 
lieve that Israel is here to stay and 
this country must continue its aid 
assistance to the end that the 
pendence of that nation will be insured. 
A recent editorial in the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle points 


that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

[From the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, Aug. 17, 1960] 
HeauTHY ACCORD ON Mipp.e East 


It is politically healthy that the two major 
parties, in the present campaign, have 
achieved substantial agreement on Middle 
East policy. Neither party shows any sign of 
a diminishing interest in the welfare and 
friendship of this turbulent area. Both plat- 
forms urge negotiations between Arabs and 
Israeli for a mutually aceptable settlement 
of the causes on Mideastern tension. Far 
away as this goal may now seem, it would 
be a sad mistake not to believe in it. 


The Democrats, on the troublesome Arab 
refugee problem, propose resettlement in 
lands “where there are room and oppo 
for them,” but they do not say what lands. 
Except for token numbers, Israel] refuses to 
repatriate Arabs because of Arab hostility to 
the State of Israel. The GOP promises it will 
keep trying to remove obstacles to Israél- 
Arab peace, including the refugee problem, @ 
It could have been more enlightening by tell 
ing us how it hoped to do so. 2 

President Nasser of Egypt likes neither 
platform—from which one might co 
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poth parties are on pretty solid ground. He 
is unhappy becaus~ both documents recog- 
nize the existence of the State of Israel, 
The real pinch on Nasser, we suspect is the 
two-party denunciation of blockades. Nas- 
ser has illegally been blocking the Suez 
Canal, an international waterway, to Israel 
shipping. 
Barring some unforeseen development, 
Mideast policy is not likely to be a cam-~- 
m issue. The bipartisan accord in sup- 
porting the integrity and independence of all 
Mideastern States, gives the .lie to Soviet 
charges of American imperialistic aims in 
that area. It would be folly to disturb a 
US. policy which in recent months has 
proved our interest is one of genuine friend- 
ship, with no thought of interfering or dic- 
tation in Middle Eastern affairs. 





The Message of Abraham Lincoln to Our 


Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, at’ the 
Republican National Convention held 
last month in Chicago the delegates from 
Pennsylvania had the honor of hearing 
an address by one of Pennsylvania’s dis- 
tinguished citizens, Raymond Pitcairn, 
of Jenkintown, Pa. 

Mr. Pitcairn, born in 1885, in Philadel- 
phia, is an active business, religious, and 
civic leader. He is greatly interested in 
the world around him, and particularly 
the political processes in the United 
States. 

He was an early supporter of Dwight 
David Eisenhower for the Presidency of 
the United States, and is now a strong 
supporter of the candidacy of RicHarp M. 
Nrxon for that office. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including this address 
to the delegates so that it may be called 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress and to the American people. 

The address follows: 


THe MESSAGE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO OUR 
TIMES 


(Address by Raymond Pitcairn at Chicago, 
Ill., to Pennsylvania Republican National 
Convention caucus, July 24, 1960) 


A century ago, on November 6, 1860, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was elected to his first term of 
Office as President of the United States. To- 
day he might be regarded as a compromise 
Candidate, for he was chosen on the third 
ballot after the efforts of others had arrived 
at an unsoluble standstill. Significantly this 
Teveals the violent differences of opinion 
which divided and confused our country 100 
years ago. 

There were insistent demands before and 
after his election, that Lincoln lay down a 
Program, state his position, and give his 
answers to the grave problems that beset the 
Nation. Many who doubted his ability ac- 
cused him contemptuously of vacillation and 
indecision. His refusal to commit himself 
On certain important issues before taking 
Office brought bitter charges that he had 
Neither plan nor policy with which to meet 
the crises that threatened to destroy the 
Union. 
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After his election Lincoln received a visi- 
tor, John M. Palmer, whom he had known in 
Illinois. They were close friends, and dis- 
cussion about policy and issues went on while 
Lincoln was being shaved. Referring to old 
times, Palmer said jokingly: 

“Mr. Lincoln, if anybody had told me that 
in a great crisis the people were going to go 
out to a little one-horse town and pick up a 
one-horse lawyer for President, I wouldn’t 
have believed it.” 

Lincoln rose up, lather on his face, and 
Palmer feared he was displeased. But the 
President put a hand on Palmer’s knee. 
“Neither would I,” he said, “but it was a 
time when a man with a policy would have 
been fatal to the country. I have never had 
a policy. “I have simply tried to do what 
seemed best each day.” 

Can it be possible, and is it believable, that 
a man without a policy can become a wise, 
firm, and competent President of the United 
States? The answer appears clearly in a 
record of Lincoln’s statescraft. As the war 
progressed the abolitionists, their preachers 
in the North, and a delegation of clergymen 
from Chicago hounded Lincoln to delay no 
longer to issue immediately a proclamation 
of emancipation. 

He was denounced by Horace Greeley in 
the press as showing no heart in the fight 
against slavery. A friend urged him to set 
the Negroes free on Independence Day, and 
so make Independence Day more sacred than 
ever. 

Lincoln replied, “I would do it but if I did 
three more States would rise and go over to 
the Confederacy.” 

Months of agony were to pass before the 
country was prepared for Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.. 

The abolitionists with a single objective 
could hew to the line. How much more dif- 
ficult the task of Lincoln, the statesman, to 
prepare the way, while awaiting the arrival 
of the appointed time. For by premature 
importunate action he could so easily lose 
his cause. 

Truly the outspoken abolitionists were 
needed in the cause of freedom, but without 
their statesman Lincoln at the helm, their 
cause must, indeed, have failed. 

This is again a time of grave crisis for our 
Nation. The United States has been defied 
and derided by a powerful enemy which rules 
its people with an iron hand. Both abroad 
and at home the United States is threatened 
by pressures of relentless policy. Our most 
cherished institutions are endangered by men 
who know what they want, and have no 
scruples in seeking it. What kind of Presi- 
dent, in these perilous times, would best 
guide and lead the American people? 


Abraham Lincoln had faith in the funda- 
mental principle of democracy—that the 
people can be trusted, in the long run to 
recognize and accept the leadership and 
choose the policies which will guide their 
destinies. Repeatedly they have rejected the 
spirit of benevolent autocracy which tells 
men what to think and takes away their free- 
dom to decide. And James Reston, in one 
of his articles wrote, only partly in jest, that 
“if any candidate for President of this coun- 
try candidly admitted some day that he was 
sorry, but he did not have all the answers 
to all the questions confronting the human 
race, he might be swept into office by the 
commonsense of a grateful electorate.” 

Today the American people are witnessing 
an extraordinary and somewhat disreputable 
spectacle. A candidate for the Presidency, of 
high character and honorable record, RICHARD 
Nrxon, is-being badgered and beset to answer 
questions on every conceivable subject in 
politics, economics, international affairs, and 
social relations. Some of these questions are 
asked by his political opponents; some under 
the thin guise of friendly or constructive 
criticism. Some concern matters on which 


by saying, “I am considering and will 


policy, which was to deal with situations 
according to his training in the wisdom of 
the common law, which does not legislate 
for the hypothetical. In a sort of passion 
for platforms, plans and programs many 
would-be leaders of the American people 
and self-appointed prophets are doing ex- 
actly that. They make promises, many of 
which will not be kept, and many of which 
cannot be kept. They offer blueprints for 
a future which may never be built. They 
undertake to impose their fallible judgments 
on the future destinies of nations and their 
fellow men. 

How wise was the policy of Lincoln, who 
“tried to do what seemed best each day,” 
knowing in his humble heart that “sufficient 
unto the day are the evils thereof.”’ 

If it were reasonable to decide arbitrarily, 
in advance of the event, the human issues 
involving constitutional questions of pub- 
lic policy, the Chief Justice of the United 
States might confer with his associates and 
declare in advance just what labor and man- 
agement may do. But even in the light and 
urgency of the event, aided by their knowl- 
edge of the law and by hearings of the parties 
to a controversy, the Supreme Court Justices 
often differ in their decisions, sometimes by 
the minimal margin of five to four. Even 
the statesman’s decisions like those of every 
one of us, cannot be governed by exact 
science or dogmatic foresight. They are 
guided, or should be, by just principles ap- 
plied to the art of living. They may be 
applied wisely or foolishly, constructively or 
destructively, according to the character of 
the statesman or individual involved. 

Today we Americans are well aware that 
the most unfortunate and unhappy peoples 
in the world are ruled by men who make all 
the plans and claim to know all the answers. 
Therefore, the people are willing and eager, 
in great majority, to trust and follow the 
leadership of a man whose abilities are 
known, and whose competence and integrity 
have been tested by years of distinguished 
public service. No Vice President in the Na- 
tion’s history has served his country so earn- 
estly and faithfully, in so many fields, as 
RicuHarp Nixon. No other man has been 
a candidate for the Presidency as well pre- 
pared to deal with dangerous internationai 
conditions in which our survival and that 
of the free world may be involved. 

No political platform should attempt to 
blueprint the solution of every future prob- 
lem. While our legislatures look to the fu- 
ture and our courts base their decisions on 
preeedents of the past, our Chief Executive 
must deal with the present. Many national 
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and international problems, now unforeseen 
and unforeseeable, must be left to the judg- 
ment and discretion of a President of sound 
principle and tested experience. 

Executive ability rests on the ability to 
lead men of differing opinions and diverse 
interests to act together for at least so much 
of the cause as they may be led to agree 
upon in unity. A multiplicity of ill-con- 
sidered and provocative platform dictation 
can prevent the accord which true states- 
manship can achieve. And the science of 
statesmanship is the science of the possible. 

You may have gathered that I don’t want 
Senator Kennepy to be disappointed when 
he said of us Republicans: “We know they 
will invoke the name of Abraham Lincoln on 
behalf of their candidate,” despite the fact, 
as he charged in his bid for the U.S. Presi- 
dency, that Ricmarp Nixon “has often 
seemed to show his charity toward none and 
malice for all.” 

Today I'‘submit we all need the message 
of Abraham Lincoln to our times. It needs 
telling to our friends, the Independents and 
Democrats, without whose votes we cannot 
win. It needs to be told especially to the 
Gissatisiied in our party who may be 
tempted to sit on their hands, but whose 
generous support in work and funds we must 
have if we are to win. 

And if we should fail to win, how great 
will be the loss to all of us, and how tragic 
the disaster to our country and the whole 
free world. 


Retirement of Peter J. Cahill, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Association of Letter Carriers is 
an outstanding organization of postal 
employees, with leadership throughout 
the years of ability, vision, and sound 
judgment. 

One of the ranking officials for years 
of the NALC is Peter J. Cahill, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of this splendid organi- 
zation. 

Due to arriving at the retirement age, 
Peter Cahill retires this year. 

For years Peter Cahill rendered out- 
standing service as an employee of the 
Post Office Department in the Boston 
Postal District, and in the Post Office 
Department in Washington, occupying 
responsible supervisory positions during 
his years of employment. He always 
performed his duties in an outstanding 
manner, receiving many high commen- 
dations. 

For years in the Boston Postal District, 
and later, at the national office, Peter 
Cahill has been a dedicated member and 
official of the Natienal Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

He has been the “right arm” so to 
speak, of a great leader, and one of the 
finest men I have ‘ever met, William C. 
Doherty, national president of this 
splendid. organization of postal em- 
Ployees. 

I am also proud to number Peter Ca- 
hill as one of my most valued friends. 


While in retirement, I know Peter Ca- 
hill will always treasure his association 
with the NALC and will-always re- 
spond to any service the NALC may 
call upon him to perform. 

In retirement, and in other fields, Peter 
Cahill, always active and dynamic, will 
lead an active life. 

I congratulate my close friend, Peter 
Cahill, in his many years of dedicated 
service as a postal employee and super- 
visor, and as a member and officer of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. 

I wish for him every happiness and 
success in the years that lie ahead for 
him. 

In my remarks, I include a portion of 
a report relating to Secretary-Treasurer 
Peter J. Cahill made by National Presi- 
dent William C. Doherty to the members 
of his organization, a splendid and de- 
served commendation of Peter Cahill. 

As President Doherty well said, “He 
was and will be to the end of his natural 
days, a letter carrier’s letter carrier.” 

A portion of the report follows: 
RETIREMENT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER PETER J. 

CaHILL 


The conclusion of these comments on the 
operation of our national headquarters 
must, unfortunately, end on a sad note. 
What must be said, I assure you, is difficult 
to reduce to writing, and yet express the 
feelings I have for the officer concerned. 

Reference is made to the retirement of 
Secretary-Treasurer Peter J. Cahill at the 
Cincinnati convention. Having reached the 
mandatory retirement age of 65, under the 
provisions of our national constitution, Pete 
Cahill must relinguish his official connec- 
tion with NALC this year. 

It has been my good fortune to have known 
Pete almost from the date I entered the 
postal service 37 years ago. Even then he 
was a veteran of some 10 years’ service in the 
postal establishment of his native city of 
Boston, Mass. Over the years our associa- 
tion has been close and cordial, even during 
the few times when he did not always see 
eye to eye with my thinking, or vice versa. 

In fact, I think one of Pete’s finest attri- 
butes is that he has the courage of his 
convictions and the intellectual honesty not 
to evade a situation simply because it means 
taking a stand that might be momentarily 
unpopular or held by a minority. Withal, 
he was and is one of the best team players 
it has been my pleasure to work with in 
more than 30 years of active association with 
the NALC. 

After serving 6 years as chief clerk of the 
NSBA, from 1946 to 1952, Pete was elected 
national secretary at the New York conven- 
tion. When the offices of secretary and 
treasurer were consolidated in 1956, he be- 
came the first officer to hold the combined 
position. 

It occurs to me that it would be impos- 
sible to list item by item the numerous and 
varied contributions Pete has made to the 
NALC over the years. Branches and indi- 
vidual members having business with him 
during the time he was NSBA chief clerk 
and later national secretary-treasurer will 
attest to the fact that he was always a 
champion of the letter carrier. Perhaps it 
could best be summed up by saying that 
after his family and his church, Pete Cahill 
had no consuming interest for his great 
abilities and talents outside the letter carrier 
movement. 

He was and will be to the end of his nat- 
ural days a letter carriers’ letter carrier. As 
such, I know every member joins me in wish- 
ing Pete Cahill the best life has to offer for 
many, Many more years. 
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Address by Hon. James A, Farley Before : | 
the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, 7 


8, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend in the Recorp, I include ; 


the following: 

ApprREss BY HoN. JAMES A, FARLEY, ForRMER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, RoTary CLUB or LoS ANGELES 
LUNCHEON, Los ANGELES, CALIF., JULY 8, 
1960 


This Nation is in the middle of the great- 


est crisis since 1776. Now, as then, the ques. © - 


tion is: To be or not to be? It is, therefore, a 
time for plain talking. 

I foresee no great difficulty on domestic 
issues. Of the 100 basic acts of the first and 
second Roosevelt administrations not one 
has been repealed; all have, on the contrary, 
been expanded by both parties. What were 
called rash and expensive experiments of 


the Democratic Party are now hailed as “ 


built-in bulwarks against another depression 
by @ sadder but not necessarily wiser Re- 


publican Party. It is somewhat gratifying, © | 


of course, to see the selfsame 


policies once called by the GOP oo a 
merchandised, 


socialism now being 
considerable adulteration, as 
brand of dynamic mearenibianis 


While we cannot help but be flattered by 


the attempted imitation, it is a fact that 


the sense of quality inherent in the Amerie ~ 


can people leads them to accept no substi- 
tute for very long. 

The care of the old, for which we were 50 
bitterly criticized, was written not by us but 
by the fourth commandment. Twenty-five 
years of experience have proven that. hon- 
oring thy father and thy mother is more 
likely to strengthen a nation than to dé- 
stroy it. 

Twenty-five years of experience have also 
taught us that the American economy rests 
upon stronger shoulders than child labor. 

Twenty-five years of experience have 
taught us that a well-regulated securities 
market is as much a protection to the vast 
majority of honest security dealers as it is 
to the intelligent investor. 

Eight years of recent experience have 
proven that honesty is the monopoly of no 


single party. Encompassed in the vast multi- J] 


tudes in both parties are some who do not 
measure up to an understanding of public 
trust. But it ill behooves a party which un- 
duly dramatized a deep freeze to call at- 


tention to a phase in which is must neces- | 


sarily stand shivering in a vicuna overcoat 
on the same spurious issue. 

What is an issue is that the great ad- 
ministrative agencies, now regu'ating a great 
part of the daily life of every American, 
have fallen into disrepute. Naturally, the 
American people will turn to the Democratic 
Party, which created these great institutions, 
to return them to the power of the US. 


Government instead of the people they are 4 : 


supposed to regulate. Right now, as the 
Supreme Court has observed, they are Te 
sponsible to neither the Congress nor the 
Executive. This is either administrative 


anarchy or a bureaucratic autocracy and — 
the American people will stand for neither. iA 


By the same token, that no part 
nation has the right to intimidate all, 
Democratic administration must 
labor and management to clean th 
houses. 
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Our economic system has come a long 
way, from men with their hats in their hands 
to the collective bargaining table. But the 
right to collective bargaining does not in- 


: -clude the privilege of ganster-led unions 


to paralzye the country for its own private 
gain any more than the right of selling 
securities gave the privilege of swindling the 
investors. I do.not exclude from this charge 
that form of management which prefers cor- 
rupt leadership in labor, but I do identify 
this unholy alliance as a mortal conspiracy 
against both the working men and women, 
the stockholders and, tadeed, the Nation, 
But labor and management have been rec- 
to a point where the American way 
demands that all business be done above- 
board—and none under the table. 

However, I consider the great issue to be 
one of nothing less than national survival. 
We shall not survive, nor will we deserve to 
survive, if we desert the basic moral plat- 
form by which this Nation came into exist- 
ence. The men of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of 1776 exampled those essentials of 
American character to which we ought to 
adhere, if we value not only our lives but 
our sacred honor. 

By their ideal, an American is a brave man. 


“Give me liberty or give me death” could 


have been spoken by no coward. Courage 
is not only the wise course; it is now the 
only course, because there is no place for 
even cowards to hide. 

By their ideal, an American is also an in- 
telligent man. Atomic war is dangerous, of 
course, but no more dangerous to the indi- 
vyidual than any other war—as the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier proves. Yet there 
move among the American people self-ap- 
pointed messiahs, who constantly call at- 
tention to the horrors of armed conflict, as 
if George Washington, Robert E. Lee, and 
Ulysses S. Grant were not aware of the 
devastation of war. Do these false prophets 
think Bunker Hill was a picnic? Do they 
mistake the death march from Bataan for 
a May walk? There never was a bargain 
basement price for freedom as the heroic 
martyrs from the Boston massacre to the 
Hungarian revolt prove. No party and no 
free nation can deliver peace. Indeed, the 
very same Republican Party which promised 
peace in Korea, as a principal factor in the 
1952 election, was forced to land troops on 
the beaches of Lebanon in full and final 
proof of the rashness of its promises of 1952. 
To commit this Nation to a peace-at-any- 
price leadership is tantamount to the sur- 
render of the free world. We cannot answer 
Communist brinksmanship with “lameduck” 
slinksmanship. 

Further, by the ideal of the Founding 
Fathers, the American is also a man who 
believes in religious freedom. That prin- 
ciple condemns a Nazi Party which perse- 
tutes a grand rabbi of Warsaw or a Pastor 
Niemueller as it despises any communistic 
fegime that crucifies a Cardinal Stepinac 
and a Cardinal Mindszenty. Now, this very 
Month, the United Nations accused Red 
China of genocide—the systematic killing 
of Buddhists and Buddhist priests in Tibet. 
Yet there are those among us who would 
urge that we consider recognizing Red 
China, even while this massacre is in 
progress. 

How shameful can one get? But assum- 
ing that the plight of these- brave little 
Mountain people does not present sufficient 
grounds for pause in the appeasers’ program 
by what possible theory can they write off 
the Americans now in Red Chinese or Si- 
berian prisons? A course of recognition is 
nothing more nor less than the ratification 


@ Of the illegal seizure and detention of Ameri- 


cans. That principle, most had thought, was 


@ ‘settled by the War of 1812. 


Indeed, if the seizure of Americans is not 


@ *% cause of national action then Presidents 
_ Jefferson, Madison and Monroe were, accord- 
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ing to our new self-appointed prophets, 
nothing but an opinionated group of nation- 
alistic warmongers. 

The fact is that these Johnny-come- 
latelies to the Democratic Party have as- 
sumed an intellectual superiority which —- 
do not possess. They are willing to risk 
the fate of the nation on what they regard 
as their divine understanding and persuasive 


they can negotiate a 

Communist terror into giving up two-thirds 
of the world. What they do not comprehend 
is understood perfectly well by the ordinary 
American, that is, that there is no trouble 
in getting the Communists to agree; the 
trouble comes in getting them to keep their 
agreement. High sounding are the reasons 
they advance but unclouded by either fact, 
common sense, history or honor. 

Nor does their mischief end with their 
idiotic foreign policy. It extends to what 
amounts to the splintering of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

This is what I mean. The Democratic 
Party, ideally, is an American party com- 
posed of Americans, thinking for America, 
It is not an alliance of special interests 
forming a coalition by which each 
interest gets its share of power as if it were 
a division of loot. 
afford to have a foreign policy based upon 
political pressure groups, seeking favors for 
the homelands of its fathers. If they could 
but see it the question is not where their 
fathers came from but what kind of an 
America their grandchildren are to live in. 
So much for hyphenated Americanism. 

Again, there is nothing more dangerous 
to a nation than exploitation of racial dif- 
ferences. It is absurd, and unconstitutional 
and disgraceful that a Negro does not have 
access to every educational institution and 
every public convenience in any State of the 
Union. And it is equally absurd, and un- 
constitutional and disgraceful to apply a re- 
verse racial prejudice to bar a Caucasian born 
south of the Mason-Dixon line from any 
public office, including the Presidency. 
Thomas Jefferson, the founder of this party, 
would be barred from the candidacy of this 
party if we listened to the reverse-bigots 
on the ground that his parents were of the 
white race and he was born in Virginia, I 
would have.none of either. 

Further, I am chagrined to report that 
the convention is about to be disturbed in its 
deliberations by a spurious shower of pseudo- 
messages, more inspired than inspirational, 
urging a specific candidate. Of course, every 
American has the right of petition but I 
cannot refrain from pointing out that each 
telegram or message telling a delegate how 
to vote is something less than a compliment 
to the judgment of the recipient. I wish 
not to demean the work of those who have 
labored so hard to contrive the effect of 
seemingly spontaneous outburst. Indeed, 
I believe that they are receiving assistance 
from sources not contemplated but perhaps 
acceptable. More particularly, it seemed to 
me that I saw some smug Republican faces 
happily signing petitions. But, perhaps I 
was mistaken and they may have been the 
happy smiles of bona fide supporters who 
had signed twice. 

In any event, it will not recommend the 
Democratic Party to the American people if 
its decisions are reached by stampede, or 
even by deadlock, as the disastrous deliber- 
ations of 1924 prove. I have no doubt that 
the convention will select a candidate who, 
like Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Truman, has per- 
sonal honor enough to admit he seeks the 
office instead of instigating a futile and un- 
manly methods of trying to appear as if that 
great and majestic office seeks. him. 

I have said that I have confidence in the 
candidate the Democratic Party will select. 
It is my earnest wish, however, that the plat- 


This country cannot — 
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ency 

lief that it is the duty of God, the Democratic 
convention, and the American people to force 
it upon him. To paraphrase a current state- 


the 
opinion of the world. But I am sure that 
sound policy cannot be based on loss of self- 
respect. I am sure that the great Demo- 
cratic Presidents of the past would deal, and 
deal effectively, with the rising Communist 
tide wherever it appears. ere Tee Nag ag 


identifies it as the white flag of cowardly 
surrender. 


I have been criticized for speaking out, as if 
I should hold my views in deference to the 
slinkiness of appeasement for the sake of the 
unity of the Democratic Party. 

As a member, and a loyal working member 


This party stands ee if their 
views are adopted, of becoming the party of 
appeasement. Unless this is effectively re- 
butted at the convention it will not be the 
instrument of the American people. Because 
this country still has as its motto “In God 
We Trust,” and by it, I am convinced, the 
American people are willing to stand, 





Resolution of Grand Parlor, Native 
Daughters of the Golden West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
call your attention to the text of a reso- 
lution by the Grand Parlor, Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, San 
Francisco, Calif., dated August 11, 1960. 
I am-sure you and all the distinguished 
Members of. this great legislative body 
will join with me in complimenting these 
native daughters of the State of Califor- 
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nia for passing this resolution and send- 
img copies thereof not only to members 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee but to the President and Vice 
President of the United States and to all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate from the State of Cali- | 
fornia. 

The text of the resolution follows: 
Rksotvurion or GrRaNpD PaRior, NATIVE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE GOLDEN WEST 
‘To the Honorable Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress from the State of California. 
aes At the recent anual convention of the 

ve Daughters of the Golden West, a 
Srobecadl and pendosia on of Cali- 
a ge pemanagarnen Hon pate ene cg 
ples of our order—love of home, devotion to 


the flag of the United States, veneration of . 


the pioneers, and an abiding faith in the ex- 
istence of God—the delegates in convention 
assembled unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas it has been documented and 
proved that the Communist conspiracy is 
and has been working to infiltrate our 
schools, churches, press, radio, organizations, 
and government, it is vitally necessary to the 
safety of our country that we be alert to seek 
out and expose those who have infiltrated 
our country and hope to bring about the de- 
struction of the American Government we 
love; and 

“Whereas the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee is one of the chief bulwarks 
on which the people of this country may rely 
in full confidence; and 

“Whereas, Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, says, ‘Today, communism is the major 
menace of our time. Today, it threatens the 
very existence of our Western civilization’: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Native Daughters of 


the Golden West in convention assembled, . 


do commend the work of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and support 
its continuance until all of subver- 
sion and espionage is over; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Representative Francis E. Watters, the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, and all Representatives and Sena- 
tors from the State of California.” 


Respectfully yours, 
Inma S. Murray, 
Grand Secretary. 





The 1960 Pugwash Conference on College 
Deans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to mobilize our intellectual resources in 
time to meet challenges of our precarious 
days, we must encourage more confer- 
ences such as Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland 
industrial and world peace worker, is 
holding at Pugwash. Early last month 
16 college presidents convened for the 
first of Cyrus Eaton’s 1960 Pugwash 
thinkers conferences. Not long after 18 
college deans and their wives came to 
Pugwash to devote 10 days of consider- 
ation of great ideas of the past as a guide 
to modern ethics. 
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By unanimous consent I am including | 


-hereafter the remarks Mr. Eaton made 
to the assembled deans and news items 
“from two Nova Scotia papers: 


[From the Oxford Journal, July 14, 1960] 


Norep COLLEGE Heaps Ho.pinec SESSIONS AT 
Cyrus Eaton Home 

PucwasH, Nova Scorza, July 10.—Thinking 
rejoined lobster fishing and salt mining as 
one of this small seaside village’s major in- 
dustries this week, when 16 college presi- 
dents convened for the first of Cyrus Eaton's 
1960 Pugwash thinkers conference. 

The educators and their wives will be 
guests of the Pugwash-born American in- 
dustrialist for 10 days, while they seek re- 
newal of intellectual life through study and 
discussion of the classics. 

Organizer of the conference and cosponsor 
with Mr. Eaton is the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, Discussion leaders are provided 
by the Carnegie Foundation. 

Following the presidential group at Think- 
ers’ Lodge, will be 18 college deans and their 
wives. They, too, will devote 10 days to con- 
sideration of great ideas of the past, as a 
guide to modern ethics. 

In a message to the college presidents, 
Mr. Eaton stated, “It is a source of immense 
satisfaction that Pugwash serves as the gath- 
‘ering place for those whose emphasis is on 
philosophy, history and the humanities, as 
Well as science.” 

Noting that “Pugwash has become a fa- 
-miliar name in the far places of the world, 
from the warnings of the Pugwash scientists 
against the grave hazards of nuclear, bio- 
logical and chemical warfare,” Mr. Eaton 
added, “Pugwash conferences like this one, 
with concern for things that affect the spirit 
of man, play an equally important part.” - 

Discussion leaders for both of this year’s 
collegiate.conferences are Dr. Carter David- 
son, president of Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y., and Dr. J. Harry Cotton, chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy, Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind. Dr. Cotton, who is 
spending his third summer at Pugwash, is an 
ordained Presbyterian minister. Dr. David- 
son, in his second season at Pugwash, is 
ordained in the Congregational ministry. 

Dr. Davidson describes the Pugwash con- 
ferences of college presidents and deans as a 
process of “intellectual retolling.” In his 
view, they present a “wonderful opportunity 
for refreshment of the mind” by barring dis- 
cussion of finances, faculty problems, and 
students, in exclusive favor of philosophical 
discourse. He points out that “the impast 
of the Pugwash conferences is making itself 
felt throughout the United States, so that 
college administrators are eagerly seeking the 
opportunity to attend.” 

The Pugwash Intellectual Life Conferences 
are entering their fifth year. Because of their 
popularity, they are held not only at Pug- 
wash, but also at such other summer resorts 
as Asheville, N.C., and Wagon Wheel, Colo. 

More than 20 Pugwash conferences of all 
kinds have been held in Canada, the United 
States and Europe in past years. Five 
Pugwash scientific meetings have brought 
together 112 authorities on nuclear, biologi- 
cal, and chemical warfare from 23 major 
nations, east and west. 


It was largely in recognition of the contri- 
bution of the Pugwash scientific conferences 
to improved international understanding 
that Mr. Eaton was designated as 1960 Inter- 
national Lenin Peace prizewinner. The peace 
medal was officially conferred upon Mr. 
Eaton in Pugwash on July 1 before a Domin- 
ion Day gathering that attracted 15,000 peo- 
ple to this little town of 700. Prof. D. V. 
Skobeltzyn, director of the Institute of 
Physics of the U.S.S.R, Academy of Sciences, 
made a special trip from Moscow to Pugwash 
for the presentation ceremony. 


Participants in the present Pugwash In 
lectual Life Conference of College P 
and their fields of scholarly interest, 

Dr. C. H. Becker., president of Wart 
College, Waverly, Iowa, ew = 
ology; the Very Reverend Ed 
president of Georgetown Deieunaltes ) 
ington, D.C., psychology; Sister Maria C 
a nent ose 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio, philosophy 

mathematics; Ee 
ident of the College of 8t. Rose, 
N.Y., economics; Dr. monert W. <htnounail 
ident of Monmouth College, Monmouth, Monmouth, Hl, 
history; Dr. H. G. Harmon, president of Drake 

educational 














































College of Staten Island, N.Y., 
phy; Dr. Paul F. Sharp, president of Hiram 


University, Wilberforce, Ohio, social 
Dr. Alan 8. Wilson, president of Hillyer Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., natural sciences; Dr, ©} 
Val H. Wilson, president of Skidmore Col. 7 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., philosophy, 
Those who will take part in the forthcom. 
ing Pugwash Conference of College Deans, 
and their fields of scholarly interest, are: 
Dr. Isabel R. Abbott, dean of Western 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio, history; 
Richard L. Barber, dean of University 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., philosophy; 
Richard R. Bond, dean of Elmira 
Elmira, N.Y., biology; Dr. F. G. Bulber, 
of McNeese State College, Lake Charles, la, 
music; Dr. George W. Burns, dean of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Dr. John O. Eidson, dean of the University 
Georgia, Athens, Ga., American li 
Sister Emmanuel, dean of College of St. 
Teresa, Winona, Minn., English; Dr. Thoms 
H. Henderson, dean of Virginia Union Unie 9 
versity, Richmond, Va., educational psychol- 
ogy: Dr. Herschel Hendrix, dean of Upper © 
Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, administra. 7 
tion; Dr. C. W. Huntley, dean of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N.Y., psychology; Dr. Robe — 
ert Kirkwood, dean of Washington College, | 
Chestertown, Md., American history; Dr. Carl — 
Kreider, dean of Goshen College, Goshen, 
Ind., economics; Dr. David G. Mobberley, 
dean of Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa, — 
botany; Dr. Mary J. Pearl, dean of Sweet © 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va., classics; Dr. 7 
Thomas R. Ross, dean of Davis and Elkins 9 
College, Elkins, W. Va., history; Dr. Kenneth ~ 
P. Smith, dean of Sterling College, Sterling, © 
Kans., theology; Sister Mary Stephanie, dean 
of St. Joseph’s College, North Windham, } 
Maine, English literature; Dr. E. E. Towell, 7 
dean of College of Charleston, Charleston, 7 
&.C., chemistry. -: 
Classics forming the basis of discussion for Zz 
these two Pugwash Intellectual Life Con- 7 
ferences include Plato’s “Sym a3 
Kierkegaard’s “Fear and Trembling,” Swift 
“Gulliver's Travels,” de Tocqueville’s “De- 
mocracy -in America,” and Turgenevs | 
“Fathers and Sons.” a 
The two July gatherings will be followed 9 
by a Pugwash International Conference on © 
Continuing Education from August 12 to 17. 
Heading the organizing committee for thé 
international meeting is Dr. J. R. Kidd, 
tor of Canadian Association for Adult Bdu- 
cation, Serving as director of the Pugwash 
Secretariat, throughout the summer, as i 
previous years, is Miss Betty Royon, of Cleve 
land, Ohio, Mr. Baton’s assistant. 
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Intel. _ Messacr From Cyrus Eaton To 1960 PucwasH 
dents, CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE DEANS 
re: The presence of this distinguished group 
‘thurg of college deans in my native Pugwash gives 
soCi~ me great pleasure. I hope you share my en- 
‘S.J, 9 thusiasm for this quiet and kindly com- 
Wash. % munity as a place for serious study, refiec- 
Coro. tion, and discussion, combined with a simple, 
oseph, § wholesome vacation. 
; and In your contemplation here of the great 
, pres. blems of life, perhaps you will come for- 
ibany, 7 ward with some fresh ideas for challenging 
 pres- your fellow citizens to make the most of 
h, Il, 4 their potentialities. Living as we are in an 
Drake 4 age of propaganda, it seems to me that we 
tional — need to find new ways to wage the battle for 
ent of men’s minds. This is no mere contest be- 
a Dr. 7 tween Karl Marx and Adam Smith, but a 
Ti. 4 broad campaign ranging over the entire area 
‘path. — _ of human thought and endeavor. 
Mount — Governments the world over are thoroughly 
oo 7 ‘familiar with modern ways of forming and 


directing public opinion, and are taking full 
advantage of this psychological revolution. 
The ghost writer is in demand in the highest 
places. 

All of us must marvel at today’s amazing 
instruments of communication. At the same 
time, must we not stand appalled at the sorry 
use to which our press, radie, and television 
are to large extent put? Although these 
media could provide powerful means for 
education and enlightenment, their over- 
whelming emphasis is on dangerous jingo- 
ism, narrow nationalism, sensational excite- 
‘ ment, and superficial entertainment. Un- 
4 thinking readers, listeners, and viewers are 
‘ lulled into insensibility to the serfous issues 
of the day, into unawareness of the im- 
minent danger of annihilation by nuclear 
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are Hi? 





warheads. (You will have noted with ap- 
y; Dr proval, I hope, the refreshing contrast pre- 
vollege, sented by the constructive character of mari- 
Ps bb ‘4 time journalism.) 
es, | This presents you and your colleagues 
f Ohio § everywhere with both a tremendous ~ ct 
otany; 7 tunity and a special obligation. Never was 
sity@f § there greater need for the fullest utiliza- 
rature; § tion of the enviable ability you possess to 
2 of St. 4 a to express yourselves and to influence 
Thoms § others. 
n Uni- JuLY 21, 1960, 
sychol- ae 
Uppet § [From the Amherst Daily News, July 25, 1960] 
a i Eaton Urnces Epucators To Propuce New IDEAs 
r. Rob- nen Ore Eaton today called upon 
Sollege, rican educators to “find new ways to 
yr. Carl Wage the battle for men’s minds.” 
+oshen, The plea of the Canadian-born American 
yberley, industrialist was addressed to the Pugwash 
rt, Pa, Conference of American College Deans cur- 
Sweet | ‘tently in session at his Thinkers’ Lodge here. 
cs; Dr. . io. om tee ae ot tg ha 
Elkins eadquarters in eveland, . ton has 
enneth just returned to Nova Scotia for his second 
terling, visit of the summer. 
e, dean Labeling the present era “an age of prop- 
sdham, Sganda,” Mr. Eaton declared, “This is no 
Towell, | ™ere contest between Karl Marx and Adam 
‘leston, | ‘Smith, but a broad campaign ranging over 
_ entire area of human thought and en- 
jon-for | eavor.”’ 
2 Con- | Mr. Eaton went on to point out that “gov- 
ystum,” érnments the world over are thoroughly 
Swift's familiar with modern ways of forming and 
. directing public opinion, and are taking full 
s “De advantage of this psychological revolution.” 
genev's He observed with regret that “the ghost 
4 writer is in demand in the highest places.” 
sllowed | The Cleveland capitalist deplored the 
mce on § “Sorry use to which our press, radio and tele- 
2 to 17. vision are to large extent put. 
‘or the — “Although these media could provide 
| direc powerful means for education and enlighten- 
+ Bade ment,” he said, “their overwhelming em- 
igwash @ phasis is on dangerous jingoism, narrow na- 
“as in tionalism, sensational excitement and super- 
cave @ ficial entertainment.” 


According to Mr. Eaton, the result is that 
“unthinking readers, listeners and viewers 
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are lulled into insensibility to the serious 
issues of the day,” and especially “into un- 
awareness of the imminent danger of anni- 
hilation by nuclear warheads.” 

Mr. Eaton noted parenthetically that the 
“constructive character of maritime jour- 
nalism” presents a “refreshing contrast.” 

Mr. Eaton told the college deans that “this 
presents you and your colleagues everywhere 
with both a tremendous opportunity and a 
special obligation. Never was there a great- 
er need,” he added, “for the fullest utili- 
zation of the enviable ability you possess 
to think, to express yourselves and to in- 
fluence others.” 

Always a booster of the attractions of the 
maritimes, and particularly Pugwash, Mr. 
Eaton said to the deans, “I hope you share 
my enthusiasm for this quiet and kindly 
community as a place for serious study, re- 
flection and discussion, combined with a 
simple wholesome vacation. 

“In your contemplation here of the great 
problems of life,” he suggested, “perhaps you 
will come forward with some fresh ideas for 
challenging your fellow citizens to make 
the most of their potentialities.” 

During their 10-day sojourn at Pugwash, 
the college deans are seeking renewal of in- 
tellectual Iffe through study and discusison 
of the classics. These Pugwash Intellectual 
Life Conferences, for college presidents as 
well as deans, are now in their fifth year. 
Organizer of the conferences and cosponsor 
with Mr. Eaton is the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

More than 20 Pugwash conferences of all 


kinds have been held in Canada, the United . 


States and Europe in the past 5 years. Five 
Pugwash scientific meetings have brought 
together 112 authorities on nuclear, biologi- 
cal and chemical warfare from 23 major na- 
tions, East and West. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 24, 1960] 
EaTON CHARGES PuBLIc LULLED ON MAIN IssuES 


PucwasH, Nova Scotia.—Cleveland indus- 
trialist Cyrus Eaton said Saturday press, 
redio and television are lulling audiences 
“into insensibility to the issues of the day.” 

Eaton’s comment was made in a message 
to eduactors attending the Pugwash Confer- 
ence of American College Deans. He urged 
them to find new ways to battle for men’s 
minds. 

Although the media of communications 
could “provide a powerful means for educa- 
tion and enlightenment, their overwhelming 
emphasis is on dangerous jingoism, narrow 
nationalism, sensational excitement and 
superficial entertainment,” he said. 

“Unthinking readers, listeners and viewers 
are lulled into insensibility to the serious 
issues of the day and especially into unaware- 
ness of the imminent danger of annihilation 
by nuclear warheads. 

“Never was there a greater need for the 
fullest utilization of the enviable ability you 
possess to think, to express yourselves and 
to influence others.” 

The college deans are spending 10 days at 
Pugwash seeking a renewal of intellectual 
life through the study and discussion of 
classical writings. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, among the many examples of 








The Monitor, official Catholic news- 
paper of the diocese of Trenton, carried 
in its July 15 edition a story about the 
ceremony and a sermon which described 
the difficulties in maintaining the church 
in Slovakia. In the edition of July 8, 
John C. Scirenka, of Passaic, wrote a 
history of the activities of the Slovaks 
in Ameyvica, ccntering particularly on 
the history of the Slovak parishes in the 
diocese of Trenton. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


BisHop AHR Laups SLOVAKS FOR THEIR Loy- 
_ ALTY TO Farrtn 

More than 1,200 Slovak Catholics partici- 
pated in the annual in honor of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, which opened 
with pontifical mass in SS. Peter and Paul's 
Church, Trenton, celebrated by Bishop 
George W. Ahr, Sunday. 

The pilgrimage was sponsored by the east- 
ern district of the Slovak Catholic Federa- 
tion of America, 

In his sermon, His Excellency commended 
the Slovaks’ loyalty to the faith during the 
11 centuries since the two apostles of the 
Slavs brought Christianity to Europe. 

Assisting Bishop Ahr at mass were 
Father Ladislaus J. Rakvica, pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church, Trenton, as archpriest; 
Father William J. Capik, guidance director at 
Notre Dame High School, Trenton, deacon; 
and Father Andrew A. Okal, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church, Carteret, subdeacon. 

Deacons of honor to his excellency were 
father Joseph G. Olsovsky, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s, Raritan, and Father Michael J. 
Churak, pastor of Holy Trinity, Perth Amboy. 
Father John C. Reiss, vice chancellor, was 
master of ceremonies to His Excellency, with 
Father John A. Dzema, assistant at Christ the 
King, Manville, as master of ceremonies of 
the mass. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph Tomko, vice 
rector of Nepomucene Pontificial College, 
Rome, preaching in Slovak, traced the history 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius as missionaries in 
Slovakia, where “a new paganism is quickly 
and systematically driving out Christianity.” 

During the past 10 years, he declared, 
Slovakia has lost more than 1,000 priests, 
40 percent of the number in the entire na- 
tion. To offset this loss, a minor seminary 
dedicated to SS. Cyril and Methodius will be 
set up in Rome to train priests for Slovakia. 
To date, he said, 25 young men have been 
prepared for this work. 

Last year, only one priest was ordained in 
Slevakia, a nation of more than 4 million 
inhabitants. Before the fall of the Iron Cur- 
tain, Monsigor Tomko said, Slovakia had 11 
major and 5 minor seminaries. Today, he 
said, the Reds permit one seminary. 

Following is Mr. Sciranka’s account: 

When the pilgrims of the eastern district 
of the Slovak Catholic Federation of America 
meet in Trenton Sunday to honor SS, Cyril 
and Methodius, the. two apostles of the Slavs 
in general and the Slovaks in particular, no 
doubt several questions will come to the 
minds of not only their American neighbors, 
but also their children and grandchildren. 

Among these may be, “When did the Slo- 
vaks come to Trenton? How did they or- 
ganize? Who were the ? Who 
were the first priests and laymen to serve 
them?” 
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The Slovaks settled here about 1880, al- 
though prior to that time Venerable Bishop 
John Nepomucene Neumann, after whom 
the Knights of Columbus council in River- 
side is named, visited Trenton on his mis- 
sionary journeys. Bishop Neumann, born 
in Bohemia, the present day Czechoslovakia, 
spoke among a dozen languages Gaelic and 
Slovak. 

Prior to that, Henry Loskiel, Moravian- 
Slovak missionary, preached to the Indians 
in New Jersey, 100 years before the Declara- 
tion of our American Independence. 

William Paca, Governor of Maryland, was 
credited with being a Slav of Bohemian 
origin. It is an stablished fact that Augus- 
tine Herman, first Czech in America, served 
on the board of Gov. Peter Stuyvesant in 
New York and later made the first map of 
Maryland and Virginia, for which he received 
large grants. 

Count Maurice de Benovsky, born in 
Vrbove, Slovakia, came to the aid of Gens. 
Pulaski and Kosciusko during the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War. He was befriended 
by Benjamin Franklin, then our ambassador 
to Paris, and came to Baltimore. Later he 
became king of the Island of Madagascar. 
Maj. John Polorecky fought under the com- 
mand of George Washington and later lived 
in Maine, where his memory was recently 
honored. 

The first Slovak society in Trenton was 
the SS. Peter and Paul Society, organized 

‘February 19, 1893. Eight pioneers were the 
organizers. They were Andrew S. Bogdan, 
Andrew Mras, Joseph Krafcik, Nicholas Bog- 
dan, John Mres, Michael Varga, John Kom- 
jathy, and George Bogdan. 

The name Bogdan, is widely used among 
the Slovaks and Slavs and dates from the 
times of SS. Cyril and Methodius. It means 
God given. We find the names of Bogdan 
and Matta in company with the first Poles 
in Jamestown, Va., who aided Capt. John 
Smith in building the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in the New World. Tribute 
was paid to them during the recent 350th 
anniversary of Jamestown, when this writer 
wrote a special article about them, which 
later appeared in the ConGrEessIonaL REcorp. 

These first eight Slovak pioneers of 
Trenton, after a meeting May 17, 1896, re- 
ceived permission from Bishop James A. Mc- 
Faul, of Trenton, to organize a parish. At 
that time there were 103 Slovak families 
and 105 single persons, mostly men who had 
left their wives and families in Slovakia. 

The parish was incorporated after a meet- 
ing January 29,1900. Father Ladislaus Neu- 
wirth was its first pastor and Michael Bod- 
nar and Andrew Bogdan became the first 
parish trustees. 

The first church was erected and dedi- 
cated on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul in 
1902. In the meantime, Father John Gurecky 
had succeeded Father Neuwirth as pastor. 
He converted the basement of the new church 
into a school and two lay teachers were 
hired, beginning classes in September 1902. 

Father Alexander Kovacs was the next 
pastor, and during his pastorate, the rectory 
was built. 

Father Coloman Tomchany, later named a 
domestic prelate with the title of Right 
Reverend Monsignor, served as pastor from 
March 1905 until his death in January 1948. 

The parish rose to great heights under 
his leadership and the Dominican Sisters 
took over the parochial school in August 1908. 
After the death of Monsignor Tomchany, 
Father Andrew J. Sakson, a native son of 
the parish, became pastor. During his 
pastorate the parish celebrated its golden 
jubilee in 1950. He died just a year ago 
next week, July 14, 1959, and was succeeded 
by the present pastor, Father Ladislaus J. 
Petrick, a native of Passaic. 

St. Michael’s Parish, Trenton, was found- 
ed March 3, 1919. The first Society of St. 
Michael the Archangel was founded Sep- 
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tember 21, 1908, with J. Kubala and Michael 
Pluta, Sr., and 13 other Slovaks as founders. 

The original parish committee consisted of 
John Andrejcik, chairman; Stephen Mikita, 
vice chairman; Gaspar Rehak, secretary; 
Urban Walachy, Sr., financial secretary; and 
George Sholtis; treasurer. The society was 
the first to contribute $400 to the parish 
fund. 

In 1921 episcopal permission was granted 
toerectachurch. The first pastor was Father 
Joseph Sabo, of Metuchen, who was followed 
by Father Lawrence Cierny. Father Cierny 
returned to Slovakia, where he was im- 
prisoned and tortured when the Commu- 
nists took over the country. 

On November 15, 1926, Father Michael J. 
Kallok became pastor, remaining until Oc- 
tober 15, 1931, when he left for Cudahy, 
Wis., where he died several months ago. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur B. Strenski, P.A., 
now pastor of St. Joseph’s, South Camden, 
was administrator of the parish, followed by 
the late Father John E. Rura and Father 
Joseph G, Olsovsky, now pastor of St. 
Joseph’s, Raritan. 

On December 3, 1936, Father Ladislaus J. 
Rakvica, present pastor, assumed the 
pastorate. 

The Slovaks began to settle in Perth Am- 
boy in 1879. In 1895 when the Poles began 
to erect their church, the Slovaks aided 
them. However, 5 years later they began to 
think seriously of organizing their own 
parish. They founded the Society of the 
Holy Trinity with some 100 members. 

an 1898 they bought six lots and a year 
later sent a committee to Father Francis 
Januschek, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Haverstraw, N.Y., for advice on how to pro- 
ceed to organize a parish. 

Bishop McFaul personally went to Perth 
Amboy to inspect the property, which did 
not meet with his approval. A new site was 
purchased at Penn and Neville Streets. 

Father Januschek arrived in Perth Amboy 
September 29, 1899. ‘The parish was incor- 
porated January 23, 1900, with John Jab- 
rocky and Paul Krempasky as first lay trus- 
tees. Father Nicholas Hodobay was named 
pastor July 13, 1904. During his pastorate 
the parish cemetery was bought. 

In 1907, Father Hodobay prepared a class 
of 277 candidates for confirmation and was 
commended by Bishop McFaul for his work. 
He returned to Slovakia shortly thereafter 
and Father Hugolin Sebastian, O.Praem., 
administered the parish for a year until 
Father Joseph Suchy was named pastor 
April 17, 1909. 

At that time the parish listed 2,700 mem- 
bers. A year later it had grown to 3,028. 
In 1912, it reached a new peak with 205 
baptisms, 52 weddings, and 70 first holy 
communicants, and a parish membership of 
4,500. A campaign was started to build a 
new church, but World War I intervened. 
During the influenza epidemic of 1919, 132 
members of the parish died. 

In that year, the erection of a new paro- 
chial school was started at a cost of $100,000, 
with permission of Archbishop Thomas J. 
Walsh, then bishop of Trenton and later 
first archbishop of Newark. The Domini- 
can Sisters took charge and in 1927 it had 
560 pupils with 11 teaching sisters. 

Father Suchy was assisted for a brief pe- 
riod by Father B. Andrassi and later by 
Father John Didecky. Father Suchy took 
ill. He was assisted by Father Joseph G. 
Olsovsky from January 18, 1932, until No- 
vember 15, 1934, when he was relieved of 
parish duties by Bishop John J. McMahon, 
and retired after serving 21 years in the 
parish. 

On May 25, 1931, Father John E. Rura be- 
came administrator with Father Petrick as 
assistant. In May, 1936, Father Michael J. 
Churak was the first native son of the parish 
to be ordained, and celebrated his first mass 
in the church, 


August 22 | 


In July, 1948, Father Rura was elevated 
by Pope Pius XII to Papal chamberlain with 
the title of very reverend monsignor. He © 
dedicated his efforts to the building of 4 
new church, but died October 20, 1949, 
shortly after the 40th anniversary of the 
parish. He was succeeded on November 18 
of that year by Father Churak, who became 
the sixth pastor. Under his pastorate one © 
of the most beautiful churches was erected 
and was dedicated by Bishop Ahr. 

In 1910, Father Stephen Ulrich visited 
Carteret and encouraged the people to form 
their own parish. Through the efforts of 
the First Catholic Slovak Union, Branch 
324, property was purchased for the church 
at that time. Father Ulrich registered the 
parish in the Trenton diocese but the parish 
was Officially organized May 6, 1912, when 
Bishop McFaul appointed Father Joseph 
Horvath, well-known priest-composer, as 
first pastor. 

On August 6, 1912, it was decided to erect 
a new church, which was dedicated by B 
McFaul July 13, 1913. Father Horvath stayed 
with the parish until 1922. He was succeeded 
by Father Honorat Rogovsky, who was pas- 
tor until June 7, 1932. In October, 1940, the 
Sisters of St. Francis began their catechetical 
classes. On March 23, 1948, Father Sakson 
was transferred .to SS. Peter and Paul’s 
Trenton, and Father Petrick came to Cart- 
eret. During his pastorate the parish cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary. 

A year ago Father Petrick was assigned to 
Trenton and Father Andrew A. Okal was 
named pastor of the Carteret parish. 

The parish of St. Joseph, Raritan, was 
founded October 1, 1912. Its first pastor was 
Father Joseph A. Ketter, of German origin, 
who spoke Slovak. The first trustees were 
Michael Petrasek and Charles Matta. The 
new church was dedicated September 3, 
1913. 

In 1930, Father Michael J. Bacso, a native 
of SS. Peter and Paul’s Parish, Trenton, who 
was ordained June 6, 1914, was appointed 
pastor. During his pastorate, in July, 1931, 
one of the first Slovak Days was held in 
Duke’s Park in honor of SS. Cyril and Me- 
thodius, attracting some 25,000 Slovaks. A 
field mass was offered in the park. The late 
Gov. A. Harry Moore was speaker for the day. 

During the illness of Father Bacso, Pather 
Olsovsky was appointed pastor of the Rari- 
tan parish in 1937. A parochial school and 
many old Slovak fraternal societies may be 
found in Raritan. 

The Slovaks organized several fraternal 
societies in Phillipsburg before 1909. On Au- 
gust 14, 1913, they formed a fraternal Society 
of St. Peter. Prior to that, on January 26, 
1913, Father Patrick J. Quinn called a meet- 
ing and gave impetus to the formation of 
a@ parish for the Slovak-speaking Catholics. 
He deserves credit for this extraordinary 
action. 

The parish of SS. Peter and Paul, Phil- 
lipsburg, was incorporated March 4, 1913. 
The organization work continued for another 
year when Father Bacso, now pastor of St. 
Clare’s, Florence, was named assistant to Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Patrick F. Connolly of St. Philip 
and St. James Church, Phillipsburg. 

Father Bacso was assigned to work among 
the Slovaks of Phillipsburg and Martin’s 
Creek. Services for the Slovaks of the area 
were conducted in St. Philip and St. James 
Church until 1921, when the Church of SS, 
Peter and Paul was erected. 

Father Bacso labored in the new parish 
until 1930, when Father Rura, a native son 
of the parish, was named administrator, re- 
maining 2 years. Father Rogovsky became 
pastor in 1932, remaining until his death 
November 14, 1938. 

Under his pastorate, the Sisters of St. 
Francis assumed the teaching duties in the 
parochial school. On November 25, 1938, 
Father Petrick became pastor, remaining 
until March 1948, when he was named to 
Trenion, and Father Okal was given the 
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pastorate in Phillipsburg. Last year, Father 


Okal assumed the pastorate in Carteret and 
Father John J, Churak was named pastor 
of SS. Peter and Paul’s. 

Besides these parishes, the Slovaks live in 
almost every city in the Trenton diocese. In 
many of them they have fraternal societies 
and social halls, 

All these parishes have contirbuted much 
to the priesthood and sisterhood. The first 
son-priest of SS. Peter and Paul’s parish, 
Trenton, was Father Cyril Orendac,; O.F.M. 
Conv., well-known Slovak missionary who 
was ordained July 27, 1913. Father Joseph 
Walachy, 8.V.D., of St. Michael’s parish, Tren- 
ton, is laboring in New Guinea as a mis- 
sionary 

Father George Harcar, C.S.Sp., a Trenton- 
fan, is vice president. of Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh. It is remarkable that some 
families like the Churaks of Perth Amboy, 
Harcars and EKandas of Trenton, each have 
two priest-sons. 

In 1924 the First Catholic Slovak Union 
held its national convention in Trenton, and 


in 1980 the Slovak Catholic Sokol had its 


national convention and gymnastic and 
atheletic show in that city. 

The following year the Slovak Day was 
held at Duke’s Park, Raritan, and in 1932 in 
Perth Amboy, where the First Catholic Slo- 
yak Union meeting was held: 

Slovak fraternalists in America look#o the 
Trenton diocese with great pride for it has 
the largest fraternal societies now with Perth 
Amboy in the lead. May this pilgrimage in 
honor of SS. Cyril and Methodius bring more 
blessings upon the beloved Bishop Ahr, the 
priests, religious and peopfe of the diocese, 
and all its citizens. ° 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey State officials are 
now attempting to help keep commuter 
service alive by offering subsidies to rail- 
roads in return for contract promises of 
transit service for specified periods. 

As an article in the New York Times 
of August 22 points out, New Jersey is the 
first State to offer such contracts. The 
article also emphasizes that the contract 
system is an interim effort that will ulti- 
mately be replaced by a more compre- 
hensive one. 

The New Jersey program is of interest 
to everyone concerned about the national 
effects of the mass transportation prob- 
lem, and steps that may be taken until 
a truly national policy is finally drafted. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

BREAKTHROUGH ON RaAILsS—JeERSEY Harts Arm 
Pacts As First Step TO EXPANDED RAPID- 
TRANSIT SYSTEM 

(By George Cable Wright) 

Trenton, August 21.—The spotlight of 
public hearings was turned last week on sub- 
sidy contracts being drawn between New Jers 
sey and eight of its nine commuter rail lines. 
The hearings posed these perennial questions 
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in a new context: Why is continued rail pas- 
senger service important to the social and 
economic life of the metropolitan area? Are 


the residents of the area willing to under- 


write the deficits that seem sure as long as 
rail tr is to be sustained? If not, who 
will underwrite them? 

New Jersey’s public hearings seemed to em- 
phasize these things: 

Adequate rail service for the New Jersey- 
New York commuter will be available for an- 
other year and perhaps for longer. 

Much can be accomplished with only $6 
million toward meeting the critical metro- 
politan transit situation. 

The contract approach is more acceptable 
to the hard-pressed carriers than any yet 
devised in the New York, Boston or Philadel- 
phia region. 

A “FIRST’’ IN RAIL AID 


New Jersey is the first State to offer such 
contracts. The enthusiam with which the 
major commuter lines have accepted them 
and agreed not only to halt further curtail- 
ments of rush-hour service but to improve 
such, facilities has made it clear that a real 
breakthrough in the commuter rail crisis has 
been scored. 

Dwight R. G. Palmer, State transit chief, 
hails the acceptance of the contracts by the 
carriers as a real “foot in the door.” 

He predicts that a long-range solution to 
the railroad problem that he plans to propose 
within 3 months will prove equally ac- 
ceptable to the carriers and to the public. 
It will, he says, eliminate the graye prob- 
lem “once.and, for all,’ 

The contract system, he concedes, is only 
a stopgap measure. The pacts to be signed 
within 10 days extend for 1 year. The sig- 
natories pledge to continue all existing pas- 
senger services deemed essential by the State 
for the contract period. Mr. Palmer reserves 
the right to reopen arbitrarily all contracts 
at the end of 6 months and to order any 
service revisions he desires. 

Of the nine lines, only the Lehigh Valley 
rejected the proffered aid. A 10th carrier, 
the New York Central, was offered a subsidy 
to reactivate its defunct West Shore service, 
but it has rejected the offer. 

Mr. Palmer’s long-range solution will be 
far less costly than the multimillion-dollar 
blueprints heretofore unveiled and thus far 
more palatable to the public, which, directly 
or indirectly, usually foots the bill. 

The plan would extend the Hudson Tube 
service—with new, air-conditioned rolling 
stock—west from Newark to Bound Brook 
and north to Morristown. It would link the 
tube trains with the New York City sub- 
ways. 

Regional bus lines and parking lots would 
merge the new rail system with new free- 
ways soon to crisscross the State. To al- 
leviate New York City traffic congestion, Mr. 
Palmer is expected to propose that trucks be 
admitted to Manhattan streets only between 
dusk and dawn. 


The public, as a whole, has repeatedly in- 
dicated its unwillingness to bear the respon- 
sibility of financing such commuter transit 
projects. Mr. Palmer, cognizant of this, 
hopes for considerable help from the port 
authority in financing his long-range proj- 
ect. Some State officials are convinced he 
will get such aid. 

The cost of building enough roads to cope 
with a sudden collapse of rail transit would 
be prohibitive, all experts agree. In addi- 
tion sufficient parking facilities to accom-~- 
modate the increased traffic are out of the 
question. 


MANHATTAN WOULD SUFFER 


The primary sufferers of any rail collapse 
would be lower Manhattan and the suburbs 
that house its labor force. Most of these 
people find it impractical to reaca their jobs 
by bus or auto. These workers constitute the 
major portion of the city’s 225,000 rail com- 
muters, 
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tarial posts. 
Some idea of what finipadt'é Sthjor watt’ or 
rail commuters from: one to an- 
other might have may be seen in this: Rail 
commuters in the New York area errn about 
$4 billion a year. 
New York State seemingly has been less 
successful in solving its rail troubles than 
New Jersey. Its programs of reimbursing 
communities that extend tax’ relief to lines 


and of underwriting port authority attempts | 


to purchase and lease rolling stock to car- 
riers have run into many snags. 

Last year the two States set up a bi-State 
transit agency to attack the commuter prob- 
lem. Connecticut was invited to join but 
declined. Neither New York nor New Jersey, 
it appears, has yet utilized this agency. 

Boston has attempted to solve its transit 
problem by levies on affected communities, 
Philadelphia by m local subsidies. In 
each instance there has been little evidence 
of cooperation from the railroads. 

THREE SUCCESS STORIES 

In Chicago, Toronto, and Cleveland there 
is ample evidence that. commuter rail. prob- 
lems. can be solved—and most successfully. 

Tackling the problem a decade ago, aggres- 
sive executives of the Chicago and North. 
Western and Rock Island roads began to re- 
place all their suburban coe, rolling stock 
with new double-deck, air-conditioned cars. 
At the same time.they erected rights-of-way 
along a locak expressway into. the Loop. 

Now they are integrating their track sys- 
tems with public garages and parking plazas. 
The result: their commuter services are an- 
nually producing substantial profits. 





Panama Canal: Last Roosevelt Medal 
Holder Retired 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, as a close observer of isthmian 
life for many years,-I have long noticed 
that it is featured: by a series of high- 
lights in some way or other related to 
the operation of the Panama Canal. 

_ The latest was retirement on July 31, 
1960, of Adrien M. Bouche, lock operator 
at Pedro Miguel and the last. employee 
in the canal organization holding the 
Roosevelt Medal for construction era 
service. 

An interesting biography of him sent 
me by William R.: McCann. of Hopewell, 
Va., in the form of a news story in the 
July 31, 1960, issue ‘of the Panama Ameri- 
can, supplies a permanent record of an 
employee who spent his life in the canal 
organization. He was one of the few 
who used his spare time exploring the 
jungle land and studying tropical flora 
and wildlife. He was an expert on Pana- 
manian life, customs, and ethnology. 


The indicated news story follows: 
Cana Locks To CLost Brenryp BovucHe’'s 
Lone CarEER Topay 
Another era in the history of the Panama 
Canal comes to an end today when Adrien 
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his 

the retired, he leaves David 
W. Ellis of the dredging division as the sole 
U.S. citizen who was on the canal’s rolls be- 
fore the waterway began transiting ships 
trom ocean to ocean. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bousche are sailing for the 
United States August 10 on the Panama Line 
and expect to live in Staunton, Va. 

Born in Mount Carbon, W.Va., Bouche 
came to the Canal Zone when Gatun locks 
were not much more than gaping holes in 
the ground and steam shovels were working 
to set new records in what is now Gaillard 
Cut. * 

He was only 11 years old when in 1909, he 
got a summer vacation job running errands 
in the Gatun office of Maj. William L. Sibert, 
Chief of the Atlantic Division. Except for 
short breaks in service he has been a regular 
employee since 1912. 

After he graduated from the jobs as mes- 
senger, which he held during school vaca- 
tions, he went to work as a wireman with 
the electrical division. In 1916, he became 
a motorboat operator with what was then the 
Marine Division and in 1918, after a brief 
stay in the United States returned to the 
electrical division as a wireman. 

For the next 5 years he alternated between 
the electrical division and the locks divi- 
sion and in 1923 went permanently onto the 
locks division rolls. He has Keld jobs as 
wirseman, locking locomotive operator, and 
junior and senior control house operator. 

As control house operator, he leaves the 
service today with 44 years, 3 months, and 
23 days to his credit—one of the longest 
service records ever attained by any employee. 

Bouche is a walking encyclopedia of in- 
formation, not only on the history of the 
Canal Zone but on local plants and minerals. 

For many years his major offduty hobby 
was prospecting for plants which he sent to 
botanists, pharmaceutical, research labora- 
tories, and other scientific institutions. His 
botanical hunts have taken him not only 
over most of the Isthmus but into the jun- 
gles of many parts of Central and South 
America as well. 


Arabs Fear Eichmann Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Leo Heiman as 
it appeared in the National Jewish 
Monthly, August 1960 issue: 

[From the National Jewish Monthly, August 

960] 

Arass Fear EICHMANN TRIAL—WORLD OPINION 
May Be SHOCKED IF EVIDENCE REVEALS 
THE Part THEY PLAYED IN Nazis’ “FINAL 
SOLUTION OF JEWISH PROBLEM” 

(By Leo Heiman) 

The spectacular capture of Adolf Eich- 
mann by Israel took official Arab spokesmen 
and political commentators by complete sur- 
price. They soon found themselves on the 
horns of a terrible dilemma. 


On the one hand, they could not defend 
Eichmann too openly, as this would have 
appeared to the world as additional proof 
of Arab complicity in his monstrous ‘crimes. 
On the other hand, they could not welcome 
the arrest of a man who was once described 
by the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem “as the greatest 
friend Arabs ever had.” 

ALTERNATE SILENCE AND LIES 


For 11 days after Eichmann’s capture, Cairo 
and Damascus radio maintained complete 
silence on the subject, broken only by gloat- 
ing (and false) communiques saying that 
Argentina was about to sever all diplomatic 
relations with “the Zionist gangster state” 
of Israel, because Israeli “goon squads” had 
kidnaped “innocent Argentine citizens” from 
Buenos Aires. 

This was the only official comment of the 
United Arab Republic. Egyptian-Syrian 
press comment followed this line, with the 
tone set by the Cairo government mouth- 
piece, the daily El Goumhuriya, which stated 
editorially that not Adolf Eichmann, but 
David Ben-Gurion “is the real war criminal 
and bloodstained genocide killer.” 

In Jordan, the Government-controlled 
radio did straight reporting, quoting foreign 
news agencies, without any official comment. 
But two of Jordan’s best known newspaper 
columnists and political commentators, 
Youssuff Hannah and Yahya Hawash, sup- 
ported Nasser’s line that “Eichmann is an 
innocent victim of a frameup, and it is Ben- 
Gurion and the Jews who are the real war 
criminals.” 

Writing in the Jordanian daily Al Shab, 
Mr. Hannah stated that “genocide and war 
crimes were invented by the Jews and per- 
fected by the Zionists. The Torah is full 
of genocide propaganda and bloodthirsty 
teachings, and the entire Jewish religion is 
based on hatred, revenge, racial discrimina- 
tion, intolerance, racial persecution, aggres- 
sion, murder, looting and raping.” His col- 
league Mr. Hawash, writing in Falastin, 
stressed that “compared to the Jewish 
gengsters, Hitler and the Nazis were pure 
saints.” : 

The dean of Arab political commentators, 
one Akram El Khalidi, declared in a syndi- 
cated column that “the Zionist gangster 
state is full of bloody war criminals, com- 
pared to whom Eichmann and Hitler are 
innocent babies. When we liberate our 
stolen land of Palestine, we shall try the 
Jewish war criminals for genocide and crimes 
against humanity, and avenge Eichmann as 
well.” 

Behind all these pathological ravings— 
which only prove how right Ben-Gurion is 
in stressing that peace with the Arabs now 
is impossible, no matter how many conces- 
sions Israel makes—lies one obvious fact: 
The Arabs are afraid of being implicated in 
Nazi genocide crimes by Eichmann’s testi- 
mony. A British dispatch from Beirut 
stresses this point: “The Arabs forecast a big 
propaganda war against them to spring from 
Israel’s spectacular capture of Adolf Eich- 
mann, and his forthcoming trial. It is com- 
mon knowledge that certain Arab leaders, 
such as Haj Amin el Husseini, former Mufti 
of Jerusalem, and Rashid Ali el Gailani, 
former Prime Minister of Iraq, spent the 
Second World War in Berlin, canvassing Arab 
nationalist support for the Nazis.’’ 

What the British dispatch does not say, 
but what will most probably come out in 
the first weeks of Eichmann’s trial, is this: 

Eichmann, Himmler, Mueller, Heydrich, 
Rosenberg, and eyen Hitler himself did not 
at first contemplate the mass killing of Jews. 
What Eichmann and other top Nazis wanted 
was to deport all Jews from Europe to Pales- 
tine, Madagascar, and African colonies. 
Only after it became evident that Britain 
would not allow any Jews to enter Palestine, 
and that no Latin American, North Ameri- 
can, or British Commonwealth countries 
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would admit them in large numbers, did the 
Nazis begin to consider another “solution” 
of the “Jewish problem.” 

’ PLANNED DEATH GHETTO 


Even then, they did not have in mind mass 
destruction by gas, poison, and fire. What 
Eichmann wanted was to herd all the Jews 
of Europe into some grand-scale “Jewish 
settlement area,” and leave them there to 
die from hunger, disease, and exposure. 
Such a big-scale “Jewish settlement area” 
Was actually delineated in the Lyblin dis- 
trict of central Poland. 

At that stage the Arab nationalists, headed 
by the ex-Mufti Haj Amin el Husseini, asked 
for a personal audience with Hitler. You 
don’t know the Jews, he told the surprised 
Puehrer, The Jews have enormous powers of 
resilience and survival. Even if left alone 
in the desert, without bread, water, fuel, 
or shelter, they’ll find a way to survive. The 
only way to get rid of them is by gas and by 
fire. Moreover, the red-bearded Mufti told 
Hitler, the Arabs would be very unhappy if 
any Jews survived the Second World War, be- 
cause that would increase Jewish pressure on 
Palestine. If Hitler wanted to secure the 
friendship and support of Arab nationalists, 
he should exterminate all Jews without 
mercy, the Mufti told him. 

This sounded good to Hitler. Orders went 
out to force through the “final solution.” 
Eichmann at first envisaged mowing down 
all Jews by machineguns. This was, indeed, 
done to many thousands in Russia, Ukraine, 
Baltic countries and eastern Poland, with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the local popu- 
lace: But to wipe out the remaining millions 
of Jews in Europe, some efficient factory-like 
automation was required. It was Eichmann 
who developed the gas chambers idea, the 
deadly and cheap zyklon-B gas pellets, and 
the giant smoking crematoria. 

A welcome guest at the Auschwitz and 
Birkenau death camp centers was the ex- 
Mufti, and other Arab nationalist leaders, 
Captured photographs now available as docu- 
mentary evidence in Israel, show the Mufti 
with Eichmann and a group of minor Nazi 
Officials, standing at the Auschwitz railroad 
siding watching a transport of Jews being 
unloaded from a stinking cattle train, and 
herded toward the gas chambers. In the 
photograph, Eichmann looks thin lipped and 
serious; but the Mufti is smiling broadly, 
gloating over the suffering and death of so 
many Jews. Other Arab nationalist leaders, 
notably the former Iraqi Premier Rashid Ali 
el Gailani, and the defeated chief of the 
Arab Liberation Army, Col. Fowzi el Kaukji, 
are depicted on captured Nazi photographs 
as Eichmann’s guests of honor at Auschwitz 
and other death camps. 

The Yugoslav Government has sent to the 
Israeli police headquarters—set up to inves- 
tigate Eichmann’s crimes—a set of photo- 
graphs which show the Mufti inspecting 
units of Nazi Moslem SS volunteers in Yugo- 
slavia, and congratulating them for massa- 
cring Yugoslav Jews, the heaped bodies of 
whom are clearly seen in the background. 


THEY MAY BE IMPLICATED 


Arab Nationalists will therefore probably 
be implicated as equal partners in Nazi 
genocide crimes against the Jews, in Eich- 
mann’s forthcoming trial. What’s more, 
they know it and they fear the trial’s effect 
upon world public opinion. Eichmann him- 
self will try to shift most of the blame upon 
Hitler, Himmler, and Heydrich, who are dead, 
and upon the Arab Nationalist leaders, now 
in Cairo and Damascus. 

New evidence accumulated on Eichmann 
shows that during 1936-39 he admired the 
Zionist settlement in Palestine, and was will- 
ing to cooperate with the Zionist under- 
ground in smuggling German and Austrian 
Jews to the Promised Land. Zionist pio- 
neers are the only good biological material 
within Jewry, and it’s a pity to destroy them. 
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They are not diseased like the other Jews.” 
Eichmann wrote in a report to his superiors, 
a copy of which is now available in Israel. 
Tragicaly, the British White Paper policy of 
appeasing the Arabs at the expense of the 
Jews, prevented more than a token number 
from entering Palestine. 

During 1941, 1942, 1943 and the first half 
of 1944, however, Adolf Eichmann was the 
“prince of death,” as the concentration 
camp survivors called him. But he was also 
Hitier’s most honest official, a good and 
faithful husband to his wife, Veronica 
Loebel, and a loyal boss to his men. He 
never took bribes, gambled, drank, or 
romanced with other women. But in the 
summer of 1944, with the Nazi Reich 
crumbling, Eichmann saw that the end was 
near, and went completely berserk. He 
started drinking heavily, gambling, and 
romancing with women. In less than 3 
months, he acquired three blonde mistresses. 
He also ran amuck in the death camps, 
speeding up the murder of Jewish survivors 
so as to eliminate the last surviving wit- 
nesses. But enough survived to tell the full 
story in the Israeli court. 








Rights of the Workingman Under the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill 





EXTENSION -OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


, OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, many people from my district 
have asked me for a concise explanation 
of the rights of the workingman under 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the following: 

If you are interested in labor and the 
problems of the workingman, please 
read the following provisions which state 
the facts about the Landrum-Griffin 
(antiracketeering) bill. They will show 
that this bill, repugnant to labor racket- 
eers, is actually a labor bill of rights, 
protecting the union members from ex- 
ploitation. 

Under the Landrum-Griffin anti- 
racketeering bill: 

First. It is unlawful for a union official 
to betray his office of trust. The money 
he collects and uses and the properties 
he administers are solely for the benefit 
of the union and its members. 

Second. It is mandatory that local 
union officials are elected by secret bal- 
lot. 

Third. It is unlawful for unions to 
raise dues or assessments, except by a 
majority vote on a secret ballot. 

Fourth. It is possible to discipline a 
union member only after giving him a 
list of the written charges, a full and 
fair hearing and reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense. 

Fifth. It is necessary for union leaders 
to file annual financial reports with the 
Secretary of Labor. These reports must 
show assets and liabilities, receipts for 
and sources of all funds. They must 
show and account for all loans to union 
members or employees. 
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Sixth. It is necessary for unions to 
adopt constitutions and bylaws and 
register them with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Why was this bill passed? Here are 
some of the excerpts from the McClellan 
committee report: 

Dave Beck yiciously abused the trust of 
the union’s (Teamsters) 1% million mem- 
bers and shamefully enriched himself at the 
members’ expense. 

Dave Beck took, not borrowed, more than 
$370,C00 in union funds from the Western 
Conference of Teamsters Joint Council No. 
28 building fund. 


During the same hearings, Jimmy 
Hoffa made the following statement, ex- 
actly as quoted below: 

They, the Congress, can pass all the bills 
they want to and it won’t mean a thing. 
None of the bills worries me. 


And to add to this un-American atti- 
tude: 
To hell with them, the U.S. Senate, 


I have been a friend of labor and labor 
unions, yet not unfriendly to industry. 
More industry in my areas means more 
jobs for my people and a better standard 
of living. I hope the above excerpts from 
the controversial antiracketeering bill 
show conclusively that this act is the 
best. protection the individual worker 
can have. Our workers need organiza- 
tion, but they need organization without 
exploitation. 


I shall continue to be alert to the 
problems of our workers and will always 
fight against the infiltration of Johnny 
Dio’s and Jimmy Hoffa’s, and others who 
would misguide and misuse the laboring 
man, into our areas of the South. Do 
not forget that Senator Jonn F. Ken- 
NEDY, Our present nominee for the high- 
est office of the United States, said he 
knew something must be done to protect 
the workingman from such unscrupulous 
labor bosses and he, as well as our two 
Louisiana Senators and every Louisiana 
Member of the House, voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin antiracketeering bill on 
final passage. 





Resolutions Adopted by the New Jersey 
State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
the Congress the following resolutions 
adopted at the convention of New Jersey 
State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., recently held at the State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. These 
were kindly sent to me by Mrs. E. Ger- 
trude Jackson, of Newark, N.J., the cor- 
responding secretary of this esteemed 
organization: 


Whereas we the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., in 
spirit of Christian love and care 


ons: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention urge our 
President, Secretary of State, and Represen- 
tatives in the Congress of our Nation to pur- 
sue all sincere means which would bring to 
an end the testing and production of nuclear 
weapons; in accordance with the principle 
of peace which respects justice, freedom, 
human in ty ana good will among men 
and nations; and beitfurther — 

Resolved, That. a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State and to the Senators 
from the State of New Jersey. 


Whereas the New Jersey State Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., having seen 
the public school system in the State of New 
Jersey integrated; and 

Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court in 1957 
outlawed segregation in public schools; and 

Whereas in the year 1960 there still re- 
mains segregation in many public schools 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government 
through its Federal courts and its U.S. At- 
torney General’s Office proceed with greater 
haste to fulfill the mandate of the US. 
Supreme Court thereby guaranteeing equal 
education to ali children of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Whereas we the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., are 
deeply concerned with the discrimination 
against the free access to restaurants, lunch- 
rooms in the South; and 


Whereas those States abridge and deny 
the equal protection of the law to all of their 
citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention urge our 
President and Representatives in the Con- 
gress to employ all means to eliminate such 
undemocratic practices against the citizens 
of those several States; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and our Representatives in Congress. 





Significance of the Polaris Missiles 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an excerpt from the 
London Sunday Express of July 25, 
1960, which catches the significance of 
the Polaris weapons system and, by so 
doing, pays tribute to our Navy and to 
our Navy’s special projects director, 
Adm. W. F. Raborn. The article fol- 
lows: 
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The Sunday Express sees one of history's 
decisive moments in the underwater firing 
of the Polaris. The paper says it means 
that Russia, until now preeminent in 


rockets, has been overhauled. Even if it . 


were possible for Russia in one sudden at- 
tack to wipe out every land-based aircraft in 
the West, she in turn would be utterly dev- 
astated by the firepower of submarines, 
The paper observes: 

“Suddenly, in spectacular fashion, the 
whole balance of power has shifted again 
from Russia to the West. No longer are 
the formidable fixed-site rocket batteries of 
the Soviet Union the ultimate in weapons 
of destruction. The Americans have made 
a@ technical breakthrough comparable to the 
first explosion of an atom bomb. It is a 
cause for rejoicing in every country where 
liberty is prized. It is a triumph for the 
forces of peace, for if Russia knows that to 
attack would mean suicide, she will not 
attack at all.” 


William Parker Kennedy, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Honored on His 50th Anniversary as a 
Member 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in making a part of this Rec- 
ORD a most outstanding event concern- 
ing a most outstanding American. 

On September 3, 1960, at the Leaming- 
ton Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., William 
Parker Kennedy, one of America’s fore- 
most citizens and great labor leaders, 
who is president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, will be honored on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
his membership in that organization. 

Among the many distinguished per- 
sons who will be present at that time to 
pay their respects to Mr. Kennedy will be 
the Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey and 
Eugene J. McCarthy, Senators from the 
State of Minnesota; the Honorable Roy 
W. Wier, Joseph E. Karth, Fred Mar- 
shall, and John A. Blatnik, Representa- 
tives from the State of Minnesota, and 
the following State officials from the 
State of Minnesota; the Honorable Or- 
ville L. Freeman, Governor; the Hon- 
orable Kari Rolvaag, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor; the Honorable Walter F. Mon- 
dale, attorney general; the Honorable 
Joseph Donovan, secretary of state; the 
Honorable Roger L. Dell, Thomas Gal- 
lagher, Frank T. Gallagher, W. P. Mur- 
phy, and Lee Loevinger, justices of the 
supreme court. Also present will be: 
Robert A. Olson, president, Minnesota 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labor; Walter 
Cramond, president, Minneapolis CLU; 
and R. D. Cramer, editor, Labor Review. 

Mr. Kennedy’s achievements in his 
many years of dedicated effort on behalf 
of his fellow man in all elements of our 
society have long been recognized. His 
preeminent standing in American life 
has been accomplished in the classic 
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American tradition, having risen from 
the most humble beginnings. 

William Parker Kennedy has been 
president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen since July 19, 1949 when 
he was appointed by the board of di- 
rectors. He was elected by the Broth- 
erhood’s 29th convention in 1950 and 
reelected at the 1954 and 1960 conven- 
tions. The Brotherhood, with” head- 
quarters at 1528 Standard Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has a membership of 
218,000 throughout the United States 
and Canada. It represents railway em- 
ployees in train and yard service and 
intercity bus operators. Besides repre- 
senting the members in labor-manage- 
ment matters it furnishes sound. life, 
health and accident insurance to its 
members and it is one of the largest 
fraternal insurance societies in America. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in Huttonville, 
Ontario, Canada, April 3, 1892, and came 
to Chicago, Tll., at the age of 10. He 
attended Ogden School, Chicago. 

At the age of 17, he worked as a news 
butcher on the Rock Island Railroad, 
between Chicago and Des Moines, on the 
Rocky Mountain Limited. 

He first saw train service as a freight 
brakesman, on. the Dakota division of 
the Great Northern Railway, working 
out of Grand Forks, N. Dak., beginning 
such employment October 1, 1909. 

On July 24, 1910, he joined Wheat 
Sheaf Lodge No. 463, of the Brotherhood, 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and. has held 
continuous membership since that time. 
He resigned from the Great Northern 
Railway in 1911 and entered the service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, as a 
switchman, at Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada, May 7, 1911. He continued in this 
employment until October 22, 1911. 

He was employed as a switchman on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, at Minneapolis, Minn., Febru- 
ary 1, 1912, and still retains seniority 
rights in this terminal. 

In 1913, he transferred his brother- 
hood membership to Minnehaha Lodge 
No. 625, Minneapolis, Minn., and retains 
his membership in that lodge. 

He served as president and local chair- 
man of that lodge and January 2, 1920, 
was elected secretary of the general 
grievance committee on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 
In April 1921, he was elected general 
chairman of the grievance committee. 
He served in such capacity until June 
1935. 

He attended the 1917, 1919, 1922, 1925, 
and 1928 conventions of the brother- 
hood, as a delegate, representing his 
lodge. At the latter convention, he was 
elected to the board of trustees and 
served as secretary of such board until 
June 1935, when the board of directors 
appointed him to the position of vice 
president in charge of the northwest 
territory of the United States and all of 
Canada, west of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

While serving as vice president, he 
participated in numerous wage and rule 
movements and headed the committee 
which negotiated the Electric Lantern 
Agreements. He was in charge of the 
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committtee, at Washington, D.C., in the 
1928 wage reduction fight, when the 
widely quoted brotherhood defense book 
“Main Street Not Wall Street” was pre. 
pared and published. 

From January 1, 1944 to August 30, 
1946, Mr. Kennedy was in charge of the 
superpromotion department of . the 
bortherhood, with headquarters at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Til. 

While in this work, Mr. Kennedy han. 
dled 146 representation disputes in the 
United States and Canada, involving 
railroads in every section of both coun- 
tries. He was successful in achieving 
109 brotherhood representation vic- 
tories. 

At the 1946 convention, held in Miami 
Beach, Fla., he was elected general sec- 
retary and treasurer and assumed that 
office January 1, 1947, and was serving in 
that capacity at the time he was ap- 
pointed president. 

While general secretary and treasurer, 
he also served as national reporting of- 
ficer for the Railroad Retirement Board, 

From July to September 1934, Mr, 
Kennedy made an extensive trip through 
Europe studying labor conditions in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

In May 1955, as a guest of the Israeli 
Government, visited that country, ad- 
dressing large groups of railroad and 
Government works in Tel Aviv, Jerusa- 
lem, Beersheba, Tiberias, Haifa, and 
Jaffa. In July 1956, he was a delegate to 
the 24th Congress of the International 
Transport Workers Federation held at 
Vienna, Austria, at which time he also 
attended meetings at London, Paris, 
Rome, and Barcelona. In July 1958, he 
was a delegate to the 25th labor congress 
at Amsterdam, Netherlands; also _at- 
tended meetings in Norway, Sweden, and 
Brussels, Belgium. 

While serving the Brotherhood as sec- 
retary of the board of trustees, he trav- 
eled extensively through Canada and the 
United States, studying financial and 
banking conditions and wrote a series of 
articles for the official publication of the 
Brotherhood, entitled “History of Bank- 
ing in Canada.” Such articles have been 
extensively quoted in many leading fi- 
nancial and trade publications. 

He was instrumental in bringing the 
use of “piggybacking” to the railroad 
industry several years ago, a develop- 
ment that has since proven of great fi- 
nancial advantage to the railroads, and 
promises to bring even greater business 
to the railroads in the future. 

At present, he is engaged on another 
campaign—one to bring order to the 
present chaos of transportation in major 
cities of the land, particularly in such 
metropolitan complexes as are growing 
in the New York, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, and Chicago areas, 

Mr. Kennedy was married January 21, 
1913, to Amy Hannah Berglund at 
Minneapolis, Minn. Their daughter and 
three sons are: Miss Phyllis Kennedy, 
assistant to the librarian, at Minne- 
apolis; R. P. Kennedy, attorney, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; W. H. Kennedy, traffic 
representative, Soo Line, Minneapolis, 
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Minn.; and D. C. Kennedy, department 
manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy have four 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Kennedy is a member of Minne- 


haha Lodge 165, A. F. & A. M.; Ancient 


and Accepted Scottish Rite, and Zurah 
Temple A. A. O. N. M. S., in Minneapolis. 

It is most appropriate and timely that 
the ceremony honoring the 50 years of 
devoted service of Mr. Kennedy to the 
preservation and enrichment of our 
democratic way of life be held on the 
eve of Labor Day. 





Domestic Olive Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for the information of the Congress an 
open letter from Mr. Daryl Hutehins, 
me ger of the Olive Advisory Board, 
pr: -sting a proposal under which the 
protective tariff on imported olives would 
be reduced by GATT agreement. The 
proposal is currently under consideration 
for execution when GATT agreements 
are renegotiated. It is evident that such 
action by our Government would be 
ruinous to our domeste olive industry. 
Mr. Hutchins’ open letter follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO AMERICANS 


The California olive industry, for some 
$0 years, has been penalized by an inadequate 
tariff which has arrested development of the 
industry; which has put most of the Ameri- 
can olive oil plarts out of business; which 
has affected the li, ing standard of the Cali- 
fornia farmer; which has, in name of good 
relations with friendly nations, penalized 
one segment of American agriculture to the 
benefit of America as a whole, and now with 
further reduction being considered by the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, can inundate Amer- 
ica with the product of Mediterranean coun- 
tries, with the product of Mediterranean 
labor, with the product of lower living stand- 
ards, actually import unemployed Ameri- 
cans. 

We are appealing, farmer to farmer, labor- 
er to laborer, American to American, manu- 
facturer to manufacturer, for assistance, be 
it in the form of public ire and objection as 
manifested through letters, or other means, 
to convey to the President and the Vice 
President, the U.S. Tariff Commission, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, the objection by friends 
of the California olive industry, to lowering 
the tariff on olives. The American standard 
of living is the highest in the world. One 
sure way to break this down is to import the 
concept of production in Europe, sale in the 
United States with the chief weapon for eco- 
homic murder being the gun of labor cost 
differential: “Pay less in Europe for labor; 
sell for more in America,” the word “less” 
encompassing nothing more or less than 
labor in the Mediterranean area, working for 
a dollar a day, whereas Califronia pays 12 
to 35 times that amount for its labor. 

Many American industries are now in & 
position similar to that of the olive industry’s 
predicament the last 30 years. It is just 
coming to the attention of the American pub- 
lic at this time; that American industries are 
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faced with economic delirium tremens, with 
delirium between taxes and tariffs where, on 
the one hand, the taxpayer pays to the limit 
to provide foreign aid, which many times 
turns up in the form of a factory in a for- 
eign country, manufacturing goods expressly 
designed to sell in the United States, in a 
market originally created by industrious 
American businessmen, and selling for less 
because the goods cost less, because labor is 
paid less. On the other hand, the tariff, in 
the name of reciprocity, unilateral in many 
respects, creates a “no-holds-barred” climate, 
because no protection is afforded the Amer- 
ican labor standard of living against its 
cheap counterpart; he either works for less 
or has a tariff wall between himself and other 
labor around the world. Why should Amer- 
ican labor go backward 30 years to adjust 
itself to worldwide conditions? 

There is much discussion given to mini- 
mum wage. If they are going to legislate 
minimum wege scales, then American in- 
dustries must secure more money for their 
products to create a better living standard. 
You cannot increase the minimum wage and 
reduce tariffs at the same time and expect 
to operate in the black. To insure better 
wages, necessary protection in the form of 
an equitable tariff must be afforded Amer- 
ican industry. 

On August 23 the olive industry intends 
to make known that the peril point has al- 
ready been reached; that the growth of the 
industry has been arrested, and that we need 
a higher tariff to maintain a rightful place 
for the California industry and not sacrifice 
it in the name of reciprocity. 

The olive industry sympathizes with the 
steel industry, and the fact that imports 
have caused some 56,000 people their jobs 
in America in the steel industry alone, be- 
cause we have given money to subsidize for- 
eign countries’ production. Each year, some 
700,000 passenger cars have been lost to 
American production, which would have em- 
ployed 65,000 American workmen. .Where is 
reciprocity when trade barriers are erected 
in foreign countries and we have lowered 
ours? What is the reason behind this eco- 
nomic fallacy and where will it lead us? 

Is it conceivable, where an American 
laborer wishes to keep up wage rates and 
American industry wishes to have satisfac- 
tory working arrangements with labor, that 
this concept can be advanced against tariff 
practices that completely nullify growth for 
so many industries, wherein we provide the 
wherewithall in the name of foreign aid for 
other countries, and yet do not allow suffi- 
cient write off to replace obsolete equip- 
ment here in America? The laborers and 
industry are operating with one hand tied 
behind their backs; and yet have to compete 
with the world labor pool, which is 30 years 
behind American advancement. 

We in the industry feel that the 30 cents 
a gallon tariff, as initiated in 1930, repre- 
sents a little more than one-third the origi- 
nal intended amount. In the words of the 
President: “Certainly I know we must find 
a substitute for the purely temporary busi- 
ness of bolstering the free nations through 
annual handouts. That gets neither perma- 
nent results nor friends.” We agree with 
the President. However, 8 years later, we 
are still in the giveaway business; this time 
through concessionary tariff measures at 
the expense of a strong farmer, strong 
laborer, and a prosperous consumer, 

In many areas, our strong farmers are 
growing weaker. The backbone of America, 
the man and wife, the farmers, who are 
long on determination and short on cash 
are becoming a passing memory. We must 
be realistic about tariffs. Our industry does 
not seek payments for not growing their 
product and it does not seek support prices. 
We will take care of our own, if the Govern- 
ment does not lower the barrier to inundate 
America with that which can put the small 


Manager, Olive Advisory Board, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





International Control of Outer Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the third 
colloquium. on the law of outer space was 
held yesterday, August 16, 1960, as part 
of the 11th International Astronautical 
Congress in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Dr. John Cobb Cooper, professor 
emeritus of international air law at Mc- 
Gill University and an authority on in- 
ternational law and the efforts to estab- 
lish laws for outer space, in this, the 
space age, is presenting a paper at this 
conference. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including Professor 
Cooper’s paper so that it may be called 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress, and to the American people: 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF OUTER Spacr— 

SoME PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS 


(By John Cobb Cooper, LL.M., LL.D., honor- 
ary professor emeritus, international air 
law, McGill University, member permanent 
legal committee, LAP) 

As part of any final decision on methods 
for the control of outer-space flight, certain 
preliminary questions must be answered. 
This memorandum seeks to raise the most 
important. 

I. WHAT IS MEANT BY OUTER SPACE? 

“Outer space,” for political and legal pur- 
poses must be a finite geographic area, other- 
wise it could not be subject to “control.” 
Also, it must be outside the areas subject to 
territorial sovereignty, otherwise it could not 
be subject to international control. It is 
therefore suggested that in any interna- 
tional convention for control of outer space 
or of flight into such areas the following 
opening statements be included: 

“1. Outer space, for the purposes of this 
convention, is defined as the area whose 
upper or outer boundary is the outer limits 
of the solar system, and whose lower or inner 
boundary is the lowest altitude above the 
earth’s surface at which an artificial satellite 
may be put in orbit around the earth. 

“2. The contracting states hereby declare 





that no state has or can have sovereignty: 


over such area or any part thereof or any 
celestial bodies therein.” 

My friends will recall that in 1956, before 
Sputnik I was launched, I suggested to the 
American Society of International Law a new 
convention: First, reaffirming absolute sov- 
ereignty of the subjacent state up to the 
height at which aircraft could be operated; 
then further extending limited sovereignty 
upward to 300 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face; then accepting the principle that all 
space above should be free for passage. 

In 1957, a few weeks after Sputnik I was 
launched, I published a memorandum in 
which I pointed out that my 1956 suggestion 
was based on earlier and then widely ac- 
cepted scientific opinion to the effect that 
somewhere not far below 300 miles the atmos- 
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phere had sufficient density to prevent free 
satellite flight, but that Sputnik I had proved 
this premise to be unsound. It is neverthe- 
less interesting to note that of the satellites 
now in orbit around the earth the most re- 
cent figures: indicate that only those satel- 
lites with a minimum altitude of over 320 
miles above the earth’s surface have an esti- 
mated orbital life of more than a few months 
or a few years. 2 

The legal necessity of fixing the lower 
boundary of outer space is clear. Under ac- 
cepted principles of customary international 

. law, the Chicago convention, and many na- 
tional statutes, the area called airspace above 
national lands and waters is delt with as 
part of the territory of the subjacent state, 
which alone has the right to control all flight 
in this area and to prohibit the entry of 
foreign flight instrumentalities. However 
the legal status of outer space is, or under 
the proposed convention, would be diametri- 
cally opposed. For outer space we-should 
accept the high seas principles cogently 
stated by Mr. Justice Storey in 1826 (“The 
Marianna Fiora,’* 11 Wheat. 1): 

“Upon the ocean, then, in time of peace, 
all possess an entire equality. It is the com- 
mon highway of all, appropriated to the 

. use of all; and no one can vindicate to him- 
self a superior prerogative there. Every ship 
sails there with the unquestionable right of 
pursuing her own lawful business without 
interruption; but whatever may be that busi- 
ness, she is bound to pursue it in such a 
manner as not to violate the rights of 
others,” 

If this be the status of outer space, states 
could without question delegate to an inter- 
national body the right to control the use of 
the area, or could between themselves agree 
on the type of flight permissible in the area. 
But whether the proposed control be political 
or functional, the area affected must be de- 
fined. Any approximate lower boundary of 
outer space must be fixed. As the United 
Nations ad hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space pointed out in its 1959 
report, the upper limit of the airspace and 
the lower limit of outer space do not neces- 
sarily coincide. In fixing the lower limit of 
outer space at the-altitude where an earth 
satellite may be put in orbit, no decision is 
required as to whether the absolute air space 
sovereignty of the subjacent state extends 
upward to that line. 

The boundary here suggested would appear 
to be in the area of 80 to 100 miles above the 
earth’s surface. At least one satellite has 
been put in orbit around the earth at a min- 
imum orbital altitude (perigee) of 99 miles. 
At an altitude of 70 to 75 miles meteors have 
been observed in an incandescent, or burning 
state. At 100 miles altitude, and in fact 
much lower, the air no longer exists. At the 
earth’s surface it consists of about 78 per- 
cent molecular nitrogen, 20 percent molecu- 
lar oxygen, and small quantities of argon, 
carbon dioxide, and water vapor. 

At 50 miles altitude the temperature has 
dropped sharply, the atmospheric density is 
only about one-millionth of the surface 
density, and not sufficient to contribute in 
any degree to the aerodynamic lift of flight 
instrumentalities. 


At 100 miles altitude the temperature has 
increased up to 2,000° F. or more, the 
atmospheric density has further decreased 
to one-billionth of the surface density, the 
oxygen molecules have already broken down 
into separate oxygen atoms, and satellite 
flight has been proven practical. This ex- 
tremely thin gaseous combination of a few 
nitrogen molecules, oxygen atoms, and per- 
haps particles of other gases, has little if 
any resemblance to the substance ordinarily 
called air which we breathe and which is 
needed to support the flight of aircraft en- 
visaged when the Paris and Chicago conven- 
tions accepted the principle of airspace 
sovereignty. 
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This suggested lower boundary of outer 
space has therefore practical as well as legal 
advantages. It is a real boundary. What- 
ever future observations prove to be the 
lowest altitude of free satellite flight around 
the earth will be the lower boundary of the 
area subject to international control. 

It is my recollection that this general 
boundary location was suggested at a meet- 
ing under the auspices of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in which I par- 
ticipated. In any event, the proposal did 
not originate with me. My only contribution 
has been to analyze and elaborate its pos- 
sible application. 

(Nore.—The statements as to the composi- 
tion of the air and figures as to atmospheric 
density are paraphrased from testimony of 
Dr. Homer E. Newell, Jr., Assistant Director 
for Space Sciences, NASA, April 8, 1959, be- 
fore a subcommittee of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
p. 127, pt. I, printed record, hearings on 
Senate bill 1582.) 


Il. WHAT ARE THE PRESENT RIGHTS OF SOVEREIGN 
TATES IN OUTER SPACE? 


Assuming that the legal status of outer 
space as already defined in this paper, is now 
analogous to that of the high seas, as I 
personally believe, or that such status will 
eventually be accepted by formal interna- 
tional agreement, certain presently existing 
rights of individual states must be acknowl- 
edged and preserved. These are particularly 
the rights of self-protection and self-defense. 

The very limited scope of this memoran- 
dum will not permit more than the barest 
outline of how U.S. thinking has historically 
dealt with these questions. 

As early as 1804 the noted Chief Justice 
Marshall said (Church v. Hubbart, 2 Cranch 
187): “The authority of a nation within its 
own territory is absolute and exclusive. * * * 
But its power to secure itself from injury 
may certainly be exercised beyond the limits 
of its territory.” ‘This statement still stands 
in our jurisprudence. It would be directly 
applicable to the right of a subjacent state 
to secure itself from injury in outer space 
beyond its territorial airspace. 

Our chairman today, Dr. Jenks, in his 
“The Common Law of Mankind,” has quoted 
from a statement of Daniel Webster, as Sec- 
retary of State, in the Caroline case (1837) 
that necessity justifying acts of self-defense 
(outside national territory) is “confined to 
cases in which the necessity of that self- 
defense is instant, overwhelming, and leav- 
ing no choice of means, and no moment for 
deliberation.” As Dr. Jenks points out, this 
statement was cited with approval in the 
Nuremberg cases. But certainly no emer- 
gency could leave less chance for deliberation 
than a threat from outer space. 

Perhaps the most important analysis of 
the problem made in the United States is 
found in an address delivered in 1914 by the 
late Elihu Root as president of the American 
Society of International Law. Mr. Root 
served as Secretary of State and also as US. 
Senator from New York. In discussing the 
right of self-protection as a right recognized 
by international law he said (8 AJIL—6): 
“The right is a necessary corollary of inde- 
pendent sovereignty. It is well understood 
that the exercise of the right of self-protec- 
tion may and frequently does extend in its 
effect beyond the limits of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the state exercising it”; and 
later, in a much quoted phrase he asserted 
“the right of every sovereign state to pro- 
tect itself by preventing a condition of af- 
fairs in which it will be too late to protect 
itself.” 

As I said in 1959 in a paper on “Flight 
Space Law” published in Handbuch der As- 
tronautik: “This principle has already been 
applied toward the regulation of flight. In 
1950 the United States and Canada estab- 
lished air defense identification zones around 
parts of their respective shores. Admittedly 
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the airspace over the high seas is not terre 
torial space and enjoys the same interna- 
tional status as the high seas themselves, 
Yet the United States and Canada did not 
hesitate to establish regulations to prevent 
unidentified aircraft approaching their 
shores from the seas. The U.S. regulation, - 
for example, requires that foreign aircraft 
must report their presence and identification 
when not less than 1 hour or more than 2 
Hours averaging cruising distance via the 
most direct route to the shore. This is a 
clear application of the right of self-preser- 
vation and self-defense applicable outside 
national territory and within international - 
flight space. It may well be that the same 
right exists for subjacent states to act in 
outerspace above national territorial airspace 
to the extent deeméd necessary for the pro- 
tection and defense of the lands below.” 
In any future agreement for international 
control of outer space these national rights 
of self-protection and self-defense should be 
preserved. It is submitted that nothing in 
the United Nations charter is opposed to this 
view. While article 51 deals solely with the 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
“if an armed attack occurs against a member 
of the United Nations,” it is my firm belief 
that this does not take away already exist- 
ing international law rights of self-protec- 
tion which have long been supported as part 
of the international law applicable to all 
states. 
III. IS INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF OUTER SPACE 
INCONSISTENT WITH PROVISIONS OF THE CHI- 
CAGO CONVENTION? 


In any convention dealing with the inter- 
national control of outer space, the most 
careful consideration must be given to pos- 
sible conflicts with the 1944 Chicago conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation. This 
will be particularly true if the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) is not 
chosen as the agency to exercise outer space 
control. 

One of the major difficulties is that the 
convention deals solely with the regulation 
of the flight of aircraft. The term “aircraft” 
is not there defined. However, ICAO has 
adopted an annex to the convention contain- 
ing the following definition: “Aircraft shall 
comprise all apparatus or contrivances which 
can derive support in the atmosphere from 
reactions of the air.” Certainly this defini- 
tion does not include rockets, guided mis- 
siles, earth satellites or more fully developed 
later types of spacecraft. Ordinarily these 
do not derive support from reactions of the 
air. A difficulty, however, will arise in case 
the ICAO definition is modified or amplified 
to include flight instrumentalities as aircraft 
even though they do not derive support dur- 
ing flight from reactions of the air. If that 
is done the most careful consideration must 
be given to a possible conflict in the regula- 
tory powers of ICAO and the new space or- 
ganization, particularly as to which agency 
can regulate spacecraft flight while passing 
through the airspace and before entering or 
after leaving outer space. 

Article 3 of the Chicago convention spe- 
cifically prohibits state aircraft from flying 
over the territory of another state without 
special authorization. Any new convention 
for the control of outer space must make it 
clear that this provision applies only to flight 
through the airspace. Otherwise serious 
difficulties may arise as to the flight in outer 
space of those flight instrumentalities which 
can derive support from the air while -oper- 
ating in the airspace but can proceed beyond 
into outer space and continue in flight as 
spacecraft. 

Article 8 of the Chicago convention pro- 
vides that no aircraft capable of being flown 
without a pilot shall be flown without a pilot 
over the territory of a contracting state with- 
out special authorization. Again this pro- 
vision may create difficulty if ICAO modifies 
its definition of aircraft. Accordingly either 
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by amendment of the Chicago convention or 
by any new convention it should be made 
clear that this article applies solely to flight 
in the airspace. As it now reads there is no 
height limit as to its applicability. 

Article 12 of the convention deals with the 
rules of the air. Each contracting state 
undertakes to Keep its own regulations uni- 
form to the greatest possible extent with 
those established from time to time under 
the convention. It then states: “Over the 
high seas, the rules in force shall be those 
established under this convention.” As 
chairman of the drafting committee at the 
1944 Chicago conference which brought this 
provision before the conference I then under- 
stood it to mean, and still do, that states 


who are parties to the Chicago convention . 


have delegated to ICAO the power to adopt 
mandatory flight rules applicable to the flight 
of aircraft over the high seas. It will be 
noted that the convention places no height 
limit over the high seas as to the applicability 
of such rules. If ICAO modifies its definition 
of aircraft so as to apply to spacecraft, diffi- 
culties may arise as to whether the ICAO 
rules or the rules of an international space 
agency will apply to flight of spacecraft over 
the high seas. Even if the article is con- 
strued, as I believe, to be applicable only to 
flight in the airspace, conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion may be present so far a8 the movements 
of spacecraft are concerned in the airspace 
over the high seas, particularly if the ICAO 
rules and the rules of the new space agency 
are not precisely the same. Even then the 
question of which agency will have power to 
enforce the rules over the high seas will re- 
quire very accurate thinking and drafting. 

These appear to be the major presently 
foreseeable difficulties created by interna- 
tional control of outerspace if that control 
is not vested in ICAO. If it ts so placed, 
the difficulties and possible conflicts will be 
very greatly lessened. These are questions 
which must be determined pr.liminary to 
any final decision as to methods of control 
of outerspace and flight instrumentalities 
proceeding from the earth’s surface into 
outer space and thereafter returning through 
the airspace. 





Federal Tax Deduction as Federal Aid for 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr, SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which will 
aid taxpayers in their endeavors to pro- 
vide education for their children and 
themselves. No grant or loan by the 
Federal Government is provided for in 
this bill. Assistance is provided in the 
form of an income tax deduction for a 
taxpayer to the extent of $600 paid by 
him for tuition for each dependent or 
himself. This deduction will be available 
for those taxpayers whose dependents 
attend private, parochial, secondary 
School, college, or university, and who 
are required to pay tuition, 

Our country is the greatest in the world 
in the production of goods and in its ma- 
terial wealth. Our position in the field 
of education is a matter of speculation. 
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Certain critics, notably Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, who studied the Russian edu- 
cational system, assert that we are fall- 
ing behind the Russians in this field. In 
any event, room for improvement exists 
not only in facilities and curriculum, but 
also in the availability of education. Re- 
liable reports disclose that some brilliant 
students are denied higher educational 
opportunities for lack of funds. Others 
are denied educational opportunities for 
lack of facilities. Others are compelled 
to attend private or parochial schools be- 
cause public facilities are overcrowded 
or unavailable. In many instances, tax- 
payers, because of the high cost of edu- 
cation, cannot afford the tuition for more 
than one of their children; and, conse- 
quently, the younger ones suffer. With 
the increasing cost of tuition, the burden 
on the taxpayer has grown heavier. The 
situation cries for remedy. 

My bill provides a remedy. It pro- 
vides assistance to the taxpayer without 
resorting to the timeworn remedy of 
more money. My bill will indirectly re- 
lieve municipalities of some of their bur- 
dens by diverting some of the students 
to private schools and will reduce to an 
extent the requirement of increased 
taxes to finance education, 





Some Background on the Cash Relief Bill 
for West Indians and Other Non-U.S, 
Citizens Who Helped Build Panama 
Canal 
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or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
any of us in the Congress see our for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Maurice 
H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, or read one 
of his letters, we are constantly im- 
pressed by the tremendous amount of 
effort he stili continues to exert in be- 
half of the. causes of other people—he 
is a selfless do-gooder, and I use that 
term in its highest sense of approval 
and admiration. Perhaps, because the 
phrase “do-gooder” is often considered 
uncomplimentary, I should call him in- 
stead a good-doer, for he is certainly 
that. 

Mr. Thatcher, only surviving member 
of the Commission which built the Pan- 
ama Canal, and a former Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone as well as the 
first Governor of the Canal Zone, has 
for years worked for better treatment of 
the construction workers and has never 
let an opportunity pass to impress upon 
the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries’ Subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal, of which I am chair- 
man, the need for legislation in behalf 
of those who helped build the canal a 
half century ago. 

I am very proud and deeply touched 
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as a result of receiving a recent letter 
from former Congressman Thatcher 
commenting on the enactment of H.R. 
10511, which I introduced at his urging. 


Thatcher’s letter; and so I include it in 
the ConcrEssIONAL REecorp Appendix as 
follows: 

WasuHincTon, D.C., August 4, 1960. 
Mrs, LEonor K. SuLLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. SuLtivan: I wish to express 
my most earnest appreciation for your splen~ 
did service with to the enactment of 
H.R. 10511 at this session of Congress, 

This measure—which became a law upon 
its approval by the President on the 14th of 
July—will benefit a group of non-US. citi- 
zens, retirees of the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone organizations, ‘about 4,000 in number. 
They are, as you know, chiefly West Indians 
(colored), who have rendered long, faithful, 
and effective service; and the straight $10 a 
month benefit for each such retiree named 
in the bill, when added—as it now will be— 
to the small cash benefits they are now re- 
a prove to them a vertiable God- 
send 

You, Mrs. Thatcher, and I came to New 
York from the isthmus, by ship, in November 
1958, During. the voyage you and I had a 
full discussion of the plight of these retirees, 
and because of my familiarity with the sub- 
ject I was able to supply valuable informa- 
tion; and you had seen for yourself certain 
aspects involved. You evidenced the deepest 
sympathy for them, and assured me that 
you would be glad to do what you could to 
aid them. 

Accordingly, in February 1960 you intro- 
duced the measure; and as chairman of the 
subcommittee (of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries) on Panama 
Canal legislation, you arranged for a hearing 
on the bill, April 12 and 13; and asked me 
to appear and testify in its behalf, and to 
submit supporting evidence. This I did. 

As you know, I am the only surviving 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
which was charged with the duty of super- 
vising the building of the canal; and, also, 
during the construction era, I was Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone. Afterward I 
served five terms in Congress, from Ken- 
tucky. Since my official service on the 
isthmus ceased, I have made six visits there, 
and have kept in touch, throughout, with 
conditions there; and have always sought to 
serve the just interests of the canal and 
Canal Zone Government employees; and 
this, of course, without charge or compen- 
sation. 

Because I have known of the conditions 
under which those of the indicated group 
have always labored, I early. felt, and have 
ever retained, a strong sympathy for them, 
and I am very happy over the recent outcome, 
and most grateful therefor. You have done 
a fine piece of humanitarian sefvice in spon- 
soring this relief measure, and you have 
exercised diligence and skill. These bene- 
ficiaries are your everlasting debtors, and 
their representations to me indicate their 
sense of gratitude. 

Speaking for myself, I am not only deeply 
appreciative for what you have done in this 
connection, but am gratified that I was 
privileged to aid somewhat the successful 
labors of such a competent legislator as 
yourself. 

Mrs. Thatcher joins me in affectionate re- 
gards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Mavrice H. THATCHER. 
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Communist Subversion of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER ~ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evening Star of Tuesday, July 
26, 1960: 

ComM™MuUNIsT SuBVERSION oF YourTH—BoTH 
Po.tricaL PiaTrorms ARE DESCRIBED AS 
IgNoRING Dancer or Some TEACHINGS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Both the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms include subjects intended to brace 
this country for the internal and foreign 
problems it will be facing in the sixties, 
except those of Communist subversion at 
home. 

The standard bearers of both parties are 
fully conversant with the potential domestic 
difficulties we are facing because of the 
mounting efforts at subversion, especially of 
American youth, as a result of the efforts of 
international communism. In an effort to 
draw attention of leaders and the public to 
this grave problem, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover has made public a well-documented 
study entitled “Communist Target—Youth.” 

Mr. Hoover pointed out that Lenin him- 
self laid down the principle that “youth will 
decide the issue of the entire struggle, 
both the student, youth and the working 
class youth.” 

American Communists, Mr. Hoover goes on 
to say, have been working diligently over 
the years on our youth. In 1959 their work 
was stepped up “when campuses through- 
out the Nation became prime targets of in- 
filtration and recruitment. t * * The party 
began operating what amounted to a regular 
lecturing bureau with party spokesmen 
seizing every opportunity to project their 
views om campuses across the country.” 

Pointing to the extraordinary success of 
Communist-led youth in Korea, Japan and 
Turkey, Mr. Hoover said that many Ameri- 
cans believe that it can’t happen here. But 
the Communists’ success in San Francisco 
(when they stopped the hearings of the 
Un-American Activities Committee) proves 
that it can happen here. 

Both Senator Kennepy and the Democratic 
platform have endorsed the sit-in strikes 
of Negro students. The reasons for the sit- 
ins may or may not be valid. But the 
method is not. 

It is not only political leaders who un- 
wittingly give encouragement to youthful 
disdain for law and order. It is also some 
of their teachers, enjoying academic free- 
dom, who prepare our youth by teaching 
them that our formr of government is ob- 
solescent. 


The House committee has made available 
films of the San Francisco riots. Viewing 
them is a most chilling experience. These 
boys and girls had been fed academic poison 
from bottles with insidious labels. Many 
teachers and professors follow the new 
philosophy propounded by the Canadian 
psychiatrist, Dr. Brock Chisholm in his book, 
“Prescription for Survival,” and reiterated 
by him at the National Conference of Social 
Welfare at Atlantic City last spring. As 
reported in the Washington Star on June 9, 
1960, he stated that dependence on the 
obsolete Constitution of the United States is 
a form of Americans must give up to 
survive in the nuclear age. 

And, according to a report in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald of June i1, 
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1960, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, stated that the 
new dimensions of life have made the old- 
time God “at least questionable, perhaps ir- 
relevant, or even ridiculous.” 

Vincent X. Flaherty, Los Angeles Examiner 
columnist, reported that a psychology text- 
book used in Los Angeles high schools con- 
tained a shocking questionnaire. “For how 
much money,” it asked, “would you do or 
suffer the following: Eat a pound of human 
flesh? Drink enough to become intoxicated? 
Choke a stray cat to death?” These are but 
a few of like questions, but the alltime 
low was reached by the following: “For how 
much money would you spit on a crucifix?” 

It would seem that the controversial con- 
gressional bill demanding loyalty oaths for 
students is putting the cart before the horse. 
It is the professors and high school teachers 
who bend the twig. 

Young boys and girls who have been 
taught that patriotism is corny, that God is 
“ridiculous” and morality “for the birds” 
are pushovers for Communist-inspired riots. 
And the growing number of youthful dem- 
onstrations since the San Francisco episode 
should cause our political leaders to at least 
raise their eyebrows and ask themselves: 
Will mere spending of dollars to build new 
school buildings and raise the pay of the 
teachers suffice to meet this problem which 
has been swept under the rug by the two 
conventions? 


Medical Aid for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a copy of an advertisement appear- 
ing in various newspapers of the coun- 
try. In my opinion it places the problem 
of medical aid for the aged in its prop- 
er perspective. Because it does just that, 
I call the attention of my colleagues to it 
by placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD: 

MEeEpDIcaL Arp FoR THE AcGED—Ler Us HELP 
THosE WHO NEED HELP 

You’re walking across a busy street and 
you see an elderly man stumble and fall. 
What do you do? If you’re like 99 out of 
100 Americans, you help him to his feet. 

But if you see that same man crossing the 
street without any trouble, you let him go 
his own way. He doesn’t need help. He 
hasn't asked for help. And if you offered 
it to him, chances are he’d resent it. 

Now helping others is the decent thing to 
do. But helping those who don’t need help 
doesn’t make much sense. 

Right now Congress is considering how it 
could go about helping our older people 
meet the costs of their health care. Our 
older citizens deserve every consideration. 
Certainly they are entitled to the chance to 
live their lives as fully as possible, with 
dignity and independence, with faith and 
pride in themselves. 

But every physician knows better than to 
think that all older people are sick. They 
aren't. The great majority of them are in 
good health. Some are not. 

By the same token, all of those over 65 
are not hardship cases. Some are needy. 
Most are not. 

As physicians, we deal with older people 
every day. And we believe that older peo- 
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ple differ from younger people only to the 
extent that they have celebrated a few more 
birthdays. We believe that the elderly must 
be treated as individuals because they are 
individuals—as different from each other as 
their fingerprints. 

The American Medical Association hopes 
Congress will keep these facts in mind if it 
enacts a law to help the aged pay the cost 
of health care. The AMA believes our Na- 
tion, as well as its senior citizens, will best 
be served by a locally administered health 
aid program designed to help those who 
need help. 

A program that will do this is envisioned 
in title VI (Medical Services for the Aged) 
of the Mills bill (H.R, 12580, 86th Cong.), 
Already passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Mills bill is now up for further con- 
gressional consideration. As physicians and 
as citizens, the doctors of America urge its 
passage. 

We do so because we are concerned about 
those among the aged whose health needs 
cannot be met through private resources, 
health insurance or prepayment plans, 
Title VI of the bill introduced by Represent- 
ative Wilbur Mills, Democrat, of Arkansas, is 
the answer to the problems of this minority. 
It proposes a Federal grant-in-aid program 
for the needy and the near needy—to be ad- 
ministered locally for the benefit of locally 
determined beneficiaries. : 

This bill will help those who really need 
help. And it allows those who don’t need 
help to maintain their independence. Fur- 
thermore, by calling for local administration, 
this program allows experts on the spot to — 
tailor government help to individual need. 
This is important because medical care is a 
personal thing; it cannot be mass produced, 
or administered at long range. 

The American Medical Association en- 
thusiastically endorses the principle of help- 
ing those among the aging who need help. 
We are equally sincere in our opposition to 
legislative measures that approach the prob- 
lem on a shotgun basis—with the idea of in- 
creasing repeatedly the social security tax 
in order to finance health benefits for every- 
one who is covered by the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, regardless. 
of the individual’s need. 

There are many serious hazards in using 
the social security approach to finance med- 
ical and hospital care for our older citizens. 
When Government starts telling the doctor 
how to practice medicine; telling the nurses 
how to nurse; telling the hospital how to 
handle its patient—the quality of medical 
care is sure to decline. The cost of such a 
program eventually would be staggering, and 
would make a serious dent in the pay en- 
velopes of millions of Americans covered by 
social security. Private voluntary health 
insurance, which has been doing such 4 
magnificent job, would be undermined and, 
in time, destroyed. 

Most important, perhaps, is the fact that 
such an approach would be just the begin- 
ning of compulsory, Government-run medi- 
cal care for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. For it wouldn’t be long 
before the Federal Government would be 
lowering the age at which people would be 
eligible, and adding one costly service after 
another to a program that would place your 
health care under the Federal Government’s 
thumb. And let’s not forget that our pres- 
ent health care is recognized to be the 
world’s finest. 

For the reasons stated here, and many 
more, the 178,000 physician-members of the 
American Medical Association strongly urge 
passage of title VI of the Mills bill and 
rejection of a compulsory Federal approach 
in any form. (Should you wish to know 
more about this problem, we suggest you 
discuss it with your family physician.) 

Let us, together, with common sense 
a full recognition of our common obliga- 
tion, help those of the aging who need help. 
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Time To Redouble Our Dedication to the 
United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks there has been renewed 
American interest in and dedication to 
the United Nations. This has resulted 
partly from the challenge to the stature 
and importance .of that world body 
posed by the crisis in the Congo. 

Thoughtful consideration of the 
U.N,.’s record to date—the wonderful 
progress which has been made and the 
accomplishments it has achieved— 
should lead all Americans to redouble 
their faith in this world forum. It 
should renew our appreciation that the 
U.N. offers the world’s best hope for last- 
ing peace. 

The forthcoming resignation of Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge as our rep- 
resentative to the United Nations has 
also served to underscore the growing 
influence of the world agency in the 
search for peace with- justice. As the 
Ambassador noted in his letter to the 
President on August 17, “The United 
Nations has grown greatly in size, and 
influence, and in indispensability as a 
preventer of war—and as a builder of 
peace.” 

Ambassador Lodge has contributed 
extraordinarily to the enhancement of 
the U.N.’s stature, as President Eisen- 
hower noted in his letter regretfully ac- 
cepting his resignation. Certainly, no 
objective observer can disagree with the 
President’s view that Ambassador Lodge 
deserves “‘the gratitude of all the Ameri- 
can people” for his tireless work in the 
U.N. His has been the voice of imme- 
diate truth, of American good inten- 
tions and good faith, in the face of Com- 
munist innuendo, distortion, and false- 
hoods. Through his efforts America’s 
world standing has been increased and 
the virtues of democracy over commu- 
nism have been more clearly etched for 
all the world to see. 

Mr. President, a very thoughtful edi- 
torial in the Brighton-Pittsford (N.Y.) 
Post of August 18 points up some of the 
encouraging aspects of recent U.N. activ- 
ities. It also notes the importance of 
the work of the American Association for 
the United Nations and its chapters in 
insuring America’s continued strong 
participation in the U.N. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Bravo, U.N. 

We don’t know whether the situation in 
the Congo is fully under control—and it is 
obvious that it will be years before the new 
nation fully adjusts to its status as an inde« 
pendent State. 

Yet, surely, in the midst of all the gloom 
on the world horizon, there is something 
wonderfully encouraging about the perform- 
ance of the United Nations in this crisis. 
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It is true, perhaps, that the U.N. possibly 
isn’t ready yet to solve the problem posed by 
aggressive world communism, but surely it 
has come a very long way in the years since 
its organization at San Francisco in 1945. 

Every crisis surmounted means that much 
prestige gained, that much. experience ac- 
quired, Obviously, the world is far from the 
“rule of law” for which the founders of the 
U.N. hoped, but the brilliant and imagina- 


tive work in the Congo shows that meaning- - 


ful progress is being made, 

We would also point out that this recent 
success should be tremendously encouraging 
to the Rochester Association for the United 
Nations, and groups like it throughout the 
world. All these groups, from time to time, 
must face vexation and frustration in their 
efforts, yet the success of the U.N. is rooted 
basically in the hold it has on men’s minds 
everywhere. For this, associations like the 
local one can claim a major share of credit. 

That knowledge should be a challenge for 
redoubled efforts in the future, 





Profile of a City: Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
take pleasure in including an article 
about my home city of Lawrence, Mass., 
which appeared in the Merrimack Val- 
ley Communicator, official publication of 
the Western Electric Co., in North An- 
dover, Mass., issue of August 1960: 

PROFILE OF A CirTy: LAWRENCE 


The lifeblood of Lawrence, down through 
its history, has been water. 

Powerful and abundant, the waters of the 
Merrimack River raced over Bodwell’s Falls— 
a tumbling rapid with a descent. of only 4 
or 5 feet—with a strength which aroused the 
interest and imagination of an Andover tex- 
tile man named Daniel Saunders. Pausing 
frequently while crossing the wooden bridge 
which then connected Methuen and Andover 
near where the O'Leary bridge now stands, 
Saunders made a discovery: the thrust of the 
river at this point was much more power- 
ful than casual observation would indicate. 

His interest completely captivated when he 
proved his discovery by using nothing more 
than a square and a spirit level to reveal 
the true incline of the river from Lowell to 
the falls, Saunders’ imagination moved to 
the fore with a vision of a great industrial 
city to be built on the banks of the Merri- 
mack. No idle dreamer, he set about to make 
his thought a reality. 


ESSEX CO, FORMED 


Moving with quiet diligence, Saunders 
brought about the formation of the Merri- 
mack River Waters Power Association in 1843 
with Samuel Lawrence as president-treasurer 
and Saunders as agent, This organization 
set about raising funds with which to build 
a dam and to purchase lands adjacent to the 
river. A year later, the association’s interests 
were sold to another group which formed the 


‘Essex Co. in 1845 to develop.the water power 


of the Merrimack River below Lowell. Ab- 
bott Lawrence was named president of the 
Essex Co., with Charles S. Storrow (later 
to be elected the city’s first mayor) as 
treasurer and general agent. Mr. Lawrence, 
is his lifetime, was also a Congressman, 
served as a U.S. minister to Great Britain, 
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and missed bet: 


ing nominated. for the Vico 
Presidency of the United States by only five 


votes. 
ONCE CALLED. ‘MERRIMACK 


Despite the suggestion of many people who 
helped in the founding of the city, Daniel 
Saunders declined to have the settlement he 
brought into being named after him. In- 
stead, he proposed that it be named Merri- 
mack. In fact, the first post office established 
in the area was called the Merrimack Post Of- 
fice. It was eventually decided, however, to 
name the city Lawrence in honor of the Law- 
rence family, so prominent in the industrial 
life of the valley. 

In 1847, by Massachusetts Legislative en- 
actment, land was taken from Methuen and 
Andover to comprise the town of Lawrence. 
The area taken from Methuen on the north 
bank of the Merrimack and from Andover on 
the south bank was about evenly divided and 
consisted of 6.75 square miles. So fast did 
the settlement grow, it was incorporated as a 
city in 1853. The present commission type of 
government went into effect on January 1, 
1912. 

THE LAWRENCE DAM 


The Lawrence Dam, built just above the 
O'Leary Bridge, was in its. day a masterpiece 
of engineering... Excavations for the dam be- 
gan in August 1845. The first stone was laid 
in the center on September I9'of that year 
and the last of the capstones were placed 
just 3 years later. 

Under the guidance of the officers of 
the Essex Co., Lawrence became a boom- 
town of industrial building. Where there 
were only 150 people in the settlement in 
1845, there were 8,282 in the area just 5 years 
later. The W ton mills were laid out 
in April 1846. The Atlantic Cotton Mills fol. 
lowed a few months later. Many other mills 
quickly were placed under construction in 
short order. 

DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 

While Lawrence, for most of its history, was 
primarily a textile center—one of the largest 
woolen producers in the world—it has suc- 
ceeded in effecting a diversification of its 
industries. It is today considered the leading 
wholesale trading center of the Merrimack 
Valley. Manufacturing is the predominant 
economic pursuit in the city. Principal prod- 
ucts include leather and leather goods, paper 
and allied products, textile mill products, 
apparel. and other finished goods, and 
machinery. 

SOME FAMOUS SONS 


A number of Lawrence men have made 
themselves known in the world of letters 
and of music. Lawrence was the home of 
Leonard Bernstein, the famous symphonic 
conductor, and of John McNulty, the author. 
Perhaps the most famous graduate of Law- 
rence High school is the.dean of American 
poets, Robert Frost, 


A native of San Francisco, Frost came to 
Lawrence via Methuen at an early age. 
Graduating from Lawrence High in 1892, he 
was covaledictorian of his class with Elinor 
White, who became his wife 3 years later. 
Frost played right end or left end (accord- 
ing to the coach’s whim) for Lawrence High. 
The first Robert Frost poem ever published, 
“La Noche Trist,” was published in the 
Lawrence high school publication, The 
Bulletin. In his senior year, he became edi- 
tor of The Bulletin. Annoyed at the lack of 
material submitted for publication, Frost 
wrote one whole issue himself, then irately 
resigned as editor. 

Following graduation, he worked for a 
while as a lamp trimmer at the Arlington 
mills. He then went into teaching in Me- 
thuen. Later to become a Pulitzer Prize 
winner, Frost first sold a poem to a national 
publication in 1894. It was “My Butterfly: 
An Elegy,” and netted him $15. He moved 
from this area to Derry, N.H., where he took 
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up farming. Now he is on the staff of the 
Library of 

Frost wasn’t the only Lawrence poet to 
gain fame. It was a Lawrence native by the 
name of Ernest lL. Thayer who penned the 
immortal lines: 

“And somewhere men are laughing, 

And somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville— 

Mighty Casey has struck out!” 





Tenth Anniversary of the Repeal of the 
10-Cent-Per-Pound Tax on Margarine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, July 1 was the 10th anniver- 
sary of the repeal by Congress of the 
10-cent-per-pound tax on margarine. 
The passage of the National Margarine 
Act of 1950 marked the commencement 
of a period of fair competition for col- 
ored margarine in interstate commerce 
and in most States. 

Production of margarine has increased 
from 862 million pounds in 1949 to the 
alltime high in 1959 of 1,611 million 
pounds. Production for the period Jan- 
uary—April 1960 was 6.8 percent ahead 
of 1959. 

The 10-year period since the repeal of 
the old Federal margarine taxes and re- 
strictions has been marked by a growth 
in the acceptance of margarine. Per 
capita consumption, on a national aver- 
age, has increased from 5.8 pounds per 
person in 1949 to 9.2 pounds per person 
in 1959. 

During 1958, manufacturers in the 
margarine industry shipped products 
valued at $219 million, an increase of 10 
percent over 1954, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Value added 
by the manufacturer, as adjusted, totaled 
$56.7 million, an-increase of 29 percent 
since 1954. New capital expenditures in 
the margarine industry were reported 
by the Department of Commerce to be 
3.4 million, an increase from 1954 of 127 
percent. Figures are not available for 
other years. 

The margarine industry is composed 
of firms of various sizes and types of en- 
terprises, including small, family-owned 
firms. There are 32 firms with 60 plants 
producing margarine in the United 
States. 

The chief ingredients of margarine 
are highly refined vegetable oils. Amer- 
ican-produced soybean oil and cotton- 
seed oil are the major vegetable oils 
used. Between 1949 and 1959 consump- 
tion of these oils almost doubled to reach 
1,218 million pounds, refined basis. Fur- 
ther increases are expected. Corn and 
peanut oils are also used. 

By far the largest source of fats and 
oils used in margarine is the American 
soybean. Soybean oil used in margarine 
reached a new peak of 1,094 million 
pounds—trefined basis—in 1959 and con- 
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stituted 85 percent of all the fats and oils 


- used in margarine 


Ten years after the act of 1950 there 
are still restrictions on the sale and use 
of margarine. The consumer cannot 
buy colored margarine in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Six States—Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, Utah, North and South 
Dakota—still maintain per-pound taxes. 
The US. Navy cannot buy margarine 
for table use, although the other 
branches of the military can. There are 
various restrictions in State laws on 
dealers, State institutions’ use of the 
vegetable spread and use by public eat- 
ing places. 

Major factors in the margarine out- 
look are continued population growth, 
plentiful supplies of major farm in- 
gredients, a vigorously competitive in- 
dustry, and continued increasing con- 
sumer acceptance that has raised per 
capita use levels for several years. 

Margarine is 80 percent fat. The 
principal other ingredient is pasteur- 
ized, cultured skim milk. In 1959 mar- 
garine used an estimated 240 million 
pounds of dry skim milk or its equiva- 
lent in fluid milk. Salt comprises about 
2% percent of the finished product. 

All margarine is fortified to provide a 
minimum of 15,000 U.S.P. units of vita- 
min A. Some margarines add vitamin 
D also. 





Great Challenge to the U.N.—Africa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend to the serious study of my col- 
leagues and to our policy planners in 
the State Department an article by Rep- 
resentative CHESTER BowLEs in the Au- 
gust 21 edition of the New York Times 
magazine, called ‘Great Challenge to the 
U.N.—Africa.” 

Congressman Bowes is concerned 
that the continent of Africa is going to 
become subject to the most disruptive 
pressures of the cold war. Its galloping 
problems are grave enough without com- 
pounding the seriousness of them by 
bringing the cold war infighting to 
Africa. 

Therefore, Mr. Bow tes, with his usual 
clarity of insight, proposes a program 
that would keep Africa out of the cold 
war by having the United Nations ad- 
minister the help that the new nations 
need. His plan is imaginative; it is high- 
ly necessary; and, most important, it is 
workable. Further, it is not a negative, 
stopgap program, but rather a positive 
one of action. 

This is a most judicious and statesman- 
like article and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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GrEeaT CHALLENGE TO THE U.N.—AFrRICA—Mpr, 
Bow es OFFERS A ProGRAM THAT, HE Says, 
Wovu.tp Keep THAT EXPLOSIVE CONTINENT 
OvuT OF THE COLD War BY HAVING THE U.N, 
ADMINISTER THE HELP Its New NAaTIons 
NEED 

(By CHESTER BOWLES) 


The recent explosion in the Congo, like 
@ flare in a darkened sky, shows up the ex- 
tent and depth of Africa’s problems and the 
pressing need for bold American initiative 
in establishing a new relationship with that 
continent. 

Africa’s vast potential would be of enor- 
mous importance to the world even if the 
contest between freedom and communism 
did not exist. But if Africa, with all its 
tribal turmoil, nationalistic fervor and po- 
litical confusion, is allowed to drift into the 
vortex of the cold war, the world is in for 
a time of troubles, the dimensions of which 
are appalling. 

The land area of Africa is greater than that 
that of China, the United States and India 
together. Although Africa’s resources are 
only partially explored, they probably rival 
those of both the Soviet Union and China 
combined. With a highly favorable ratio of 
population to land and mineral resources, 
the long-range outlook for African economic 
development is auspicious indeed. The 
Communist nations, keenly aware of Africa’s 
promise, have already been moving, as in 
Guinea, Sudan, and the Congo, to fill the 
vacuum left by the forces of European colo. 
nialism, which are now in precipitate re- 
treat. Meanwhile, American foreign policy . 
is caught uncertainly between fear of offend- 
ing our European allies and a belated but 
growing awareness of the powerful economic 
and political tides which are sweeping 
Africa. 

The difficulties which have faced our allies 
have, of course been enormous, as they ad- 
justed to changing relationships with their 
former colonies. There are obvious excep- 
tions but in many instances they have acted 
responsibly and ahead of events. The Brit- 
ish followed their dignified withdrawal from 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon with an 
equally dignified transfer of power in Ghana 
and, soon, in Nigeria, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. General de Gaulle’s imaginative 
offer of freedom to the to the French col- 
onies in West and Central Africa was a far- 
sighted act of a great European statesman. 
Therefore, no blanket indictment is justified. 

But the truth of the matter is that events 
in Africa have taken our Government by 
surprise. As late as 1955, our missions 
south of the Sahara were still living largely 
in a colonial dream world. Of the four 
American consuls general whom I met there 
in the winter of that year, only one had 
ever had a black African to dinner. Our 
African service itself was very nearly non- 
existent. Even those few officials assigned 
to Africa, with some notable exceptions, ap- 
peared oblivious to the clearly foreseeable 
series of explosions that lay ahead. 

Thus, when the French suddenly left 
Guinea in 1958, we could think of nothing 
more affirmative to do than to await de- 
velopments. The developments included a 
rapid influx of Soviet, East German, 
Czechoslovak, and Hungarian technicians 
and capital. In all fairness, I must add that 
our policymakers, however belatedly, are 
now making rapid progress in creating and 
training a new and promising African 
service. 

Yet without clear, courageous policy di- 
rection, acutely sensitive to the special re- 
quirements and hard realities of the emerg- 
ing new Africa, our ablest representatives 
will fail. 

What then should be the basic tngredi- 
ents of a fresh and affirmative American 
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approach to Africa? The first essential is 
that we know precisely what we seek. 

We have no desire or need to control 
Africa, even if we could. Our national eco- 
nomic and political interests, as well as the 
long liberal traditions of our democratic 
society, all point in the.direction of a con- 
structive partnership with free, independ- 
ent, politically stable, prosperous new 
African nations. Such a partnership would 
assure open trade and communications with 
Africa and the friendship and respect of 
the African people in promoting our com- 
mon objectives of world stability, prosperity 
and peace. 

What about Soviet objectives in Africa? 
The leaders in the Kremlin have made it 
abundantly clear that their end goal is not 
cooperation but domination. Behind all the 
blandishments, their objective in Africa as 
elsewhere is total economic and political 
control, achieved by whatever techniques of 
subversion, nuclear brinkmanship or mili- 
tary adventure may appear most effective at 
the moment. 

Now if this is a realistic comparison of 
American and Soviet objectives, the deep- 
seated potential strength of our position in 
Africa comes into clear focus. Our position 
there can be made strong because what we 
want for Africa is more or less precisely 
what the Africans want for themselves. The 
Soviet position, on the other hand, is in- 
herently weak because Soviet objectives di- 
rectly oppose the dream of the newly free 
African peoples for national independence 
and the opportunity to make their own polit- 
ical and economic choices. 

Although the advantage that these com- 
mon objectives give us is very great, it must 
be grasped with sensitivity and courage, or 
the opportunity for creative action will be 
lost forever. To meet the requirements of 
the emerging new Africa, it will not be 
enough simply to stretch policies and proce- 
dures that have been proving increasingly 
inadequate elsewhere, 

For instance, both American and African 
interests will be best served by keeping Africa 
as free as possible from the tensions of the 
cold war. Although this will be a formidable 
task, there are unique circumstances that 
provide a measure of solid hope that it may 
be accomplished. 

The key lies in the capacity of the United 
Nations to take the lead in filling the eco- 
nomic and political vacuum in Africa and 
in the exceptional readiness of most Afri- 
cans to accept the United Nations in such 
a role. 

Thus the starting point for an affirmative 
new American policy in Africa should be a 
dramatically expanded concept of the United 
Nations’ contribution—a contribution that 
would include not only internal and external 
security, but also economic progress and 
orderly political transition. This fresh ap- 
proach could be dramatized effectively by the 
introduction of an American-sponsored reso- 
lution at the fall session of the General As- 
sembly proposing a charter of conduct for 
all non-African powers in Africa. 

Such a charter should be far more than 
a negative statement of what the great 
powers agree not to do in Africa. It would 
propose that all members of the United Na- 
tions agree to a broad-~-scale course of con- 
structive economic and political action that 
will assure the independence of the new 
African nations, encourage their orderly po- 
litical and economic development, and re- 
lieve them in large measure of the pulling 
and hauling of the cold war. 

A commitment of this kind would enable 
the more developed nations to help meet 
Africa’s vast and varied needs through the 
neutral machinery of the United Nations, 
rather than through the dangerously vola- 
tile competition of the power blocs, which 
has kept the world on the brink of war in 
the Middle East and in southeast Asia, 
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Let us exarnine more precisely what some 
of those commitments might be. 

(1) A pledge by all nations to refrain from 
agitating propaganda within Africa and to 
end all efforts at direct or indirect subver- 
sion. The United Nations could be author- 
ized to investigate all charges of violation 
and to report to the General Assembly. 

(2). A similar agreement not to feed the 
arms race in Africa. In present circum- 
stances the actual military needs of the new 
African nations are modest. It is to our ad- 
vantage and that of the Africans to keep 
them so. Such a pledge might build on the 
foundation of Prime Minister Macmillan’s 
presummit proposal for a _ NATO-Soviet 
agreement not to ship. additional arms to 
Africa except those minimal amounts clear- 
ly necessary for internal security. 

(3) An agreement by the great powers to 
channel the bulk of all economic, technical, 
and educational assistance to Africa through 
the United Nations. The essential machin- 
ery already exists in the U.N. specialized 
agencies, the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, the Special Fund, the World Bank, 
and the new International Development As- 
sociation. What is needed now is the will 
to substitute this international machinery 
to the maximum possible extent for the 
well-worn path of bilateral aid, which in- 
evitably introduces the competition of the 
cold war. 

The World Bank under Eugene Black and 
the U.N. Special Fund under Paul Hoffman 
have a particularly important role to play 
in Africa in planning national and regional 
development projects and in raising the nec- 
essary funds from public and private sources. 
Transportation and communications are 
largely undeveloped in Africa. Resources 
are plentiful, but precise knowledge is lim- 
ited and access to them is often poor. Most 
of the conditions for rational and fruitful 
economic development are lacking. 

The proposed charter would specify that 
the necessary leadership and coordination 
should largely be provided by international 
agencies which, because they have no po- 
litical axes to grind, would have the confi- 
dence of the African governments. 

(4) An imaginative and comprehensive 
effort through a newly created United Na- 
tions civil service to meet Africa’s overriding 
need for experienced administrators, tech- 
nicians; engineers, teachers, and professional 
men of all sorts—outside the context of the 
cold war. Although lack of able personnel 
is common to all underdeveloped nations it is 
acute beyond all degree in Africa, where such 
positions have long been filled, almost ex- 
clusively, by Europeans of the mother coun- 
tries. 

Precise figures do not exist, but-it has been 
estimated that in 1958 some 30,000 Euro- 
pean civil servants occupied administrative 
and technical positions in the various African 
governments, colonial and otherwise. Many 
of these civil servants have already left Africa 
and others are preparing to leave. Although 
most of those who may be induced to remain 
are uniquely qualified through their famil- 
iarity with the technical aspects of African 
problems, they will continue to work under 
the disadvantage of their former colonial as- 
sociations. 

Yet, for a generation or more, non-African 
civil servants, working under African policy- 
makers, will be essential to the rapid eco- 
nomic and political development of the 
African nations.. The essential question is, 
where will those non-Africans be recruited? 
To whom will they owe their first loyalties? 
Will they help bring the cold war to Africa? 
Or will they serve the cause of international 
cooperation and understanding? 

In 1958 the United Nations developed a 
small program called Operational and Exe- 
cutive Personnel (OPEX) to help supply ad- 
ministrative, technical and operating per- 
sonnel to underdeveloped countries. On the 
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qualifications who is politically acceptable 
to the host country. Once the new employee 
has been agreed upon, OPEX makes up the 
difference between the salary and benefits 
which he would receive in his home country 
and the salary and benefits normally pro- 
vided by the underdeveloped country. 
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control, but also as conflicts develop among 


great powers were the determining factors 
in establishing borders. This resulted inh 
strips of territory such as Togoland and 
Dahomey, and enclaves such as Gambia, in 
which tribal, ethnic and language groups 
were abruptly severed by diplomatic agree- 
ments in faraway capitals. 

A map of existing African loyalties super- 
imposed on a map of national boundaries, 
therefore, produces a crazy quilt of over- 
lapping and intersecting lines. This situa- 
tion has already led to considerable friction 
as various federations have been proposed, 
announced and dissolved. 

It is not for the United Nations to decide 
the outcome of these matters—either to in- 
sure the status quo or to promote changes, 
however wise they may appear to be. This is 
a matter solely for the Africans themselves. 
However, it is a prover and essential objec- 
tive of the United Nations to prevent such 
situations from exploding into violence and 
particularly to prevent the great powers 
from intervening in behalf of one side or 
the other. 

The existence of an adequate U.N. Police 
Force, recruited largely by the African na- 
tions themselves, could do much to reduce 
the temptation for direct unilateral mili- 
tary intervention from outside. 

(6) The proposed African charter might 
also provide for the setting up of a special 
African court of justice, perhaps associated 
with the World Court, and specifically em- 
powered to settle disputes between African 
nations and between African states and out- 
side nations. Such a court, with its mem- 
bers drawn largely but-not exclusively from 
the African nations, would provide an addi- 
tional barrier to outside intervention—pro- 
vided the African powers could be induced 
to accept its jurisdiction without too many 
qualifications. 

I do not suggest that the United Nations 
can successfully shoulder all the problems of 
the turbulent new Africa. However, I be- 
lieve it can provide by all odds the most 
effective machinery through which to ap- 
proach these problems while isolating them 
from the explosive antagonisms of the cold 
war 


The sense of vigorous purpose that a bold 
new leadership role in Africa could bring to 
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the United Nations could at the same time 
greatly increase the U.N.’s own prestige and 
effectiveness in speeding orderly develop- 
ment and in settling conflicts in other parts 
of the world. 

Now let us frankly face the question of 
costs and alternatives. 

The charter I have proposed calls for an 
unprecedented expansion of United Nations 
powers and responsibilities in Africa. The 
annual cost would amount to several hun- 
dred million dollars annually, much of which 
would be paid by the United States. The 
alternative, however, is not isolationist, in- 
expensive inaction. The alternative is a vast 
expansion of the cold war in Africa, in 
which American dollars will be increasingly 
matched against Russian rubles, American 
engineers against Russian engineers, and, 
eventually, American-made tanks against 
Soviet tanks. 

Unless we are prepared to sit idly by while 
much of the world’s richest and most prom- 
ising continent becomes a bloody political 
and economic vacuum that ultimately will 
De filled by the Communists, this means that 
@ major investment of American dollars and 
energies will be required in any event. The 
only practical question, therefore, is how can 
our dollars and our energies most effectively 
be brought to bear? 

How would the Soviet Union react to the 
comprehensive United Nations charter for 
Africa which I have proposed? The Krem- 
lin’s dilemma in considering this question 
would be considerable. 

The prestige of the United Nations in 
Africa is very great. By 1962 nearly one- 
third of the seats in the General Assembly 
will be occupied by Africans. If the Kremlin 
accepted our challenge to deal with Africa 
largely through the U.N., it would greatly 
limit, if not actually shackle, its program of 
subversion and infiltration there. If it re- 
jected the proposal, or hedged its acceptance 
with political counterproposals, its true im- 
perialistic objectives in Africa would be- 
come clear even to the most wishful thinkers 
in Léopoldville, Addis Ababa, Conakry and 
elsewhere. 

In that case, much of the non-Communist 
world might still agree to proceed with most, 
if not all, of the proposed charter commit- 
ments I have suggested, including the U.N. 
police force, emphasis on U.N. multilateral 
development planning and aid the U.N. civil 
— and the special African court of jus- 

ce, 

If the Soviet Union still chose actively to 
oppose even these limited United Nations 
efforts, it would come into direct conflict not 
simply with America but with most of the 
non-Communist world. In those limited 
areas in Africa where the Kremlin was still 
able to operate unilaterally, it would be 
struggling—under the most adverse condi- 
tions—against the powerful flood tide of 
African nationalism which, with strong 
Asian and Latin American support, would be 
vigorously represented in the General Assem- 
bly of the U.N. ‘ 

This brings me to the final decisive ques- 
tion: Is our own Government prepared to 
abandon our present inadequate and sterile 
approach to Africa and embark on a bold new 
effort in positive international cooperation 
there? Is it ready to regain the initiative in 
world affairs that we held in the days of the 
Marshal plan, to shake off our day-by-day 
obsession with Mr. Khrushchev’s oratory and 
maneuvers, and to challenge the world 
through the U.N. General Assembly to a new 


cooperative beginning in the great African 


Continent? 

If we timidly turn our back on this oppor- 
tunity, only one thing is certain: Africa will 
rapidly become an ominous new battleground 
of the cold war, with explosively uncertain 
results. Let us hope, therefore, that we act 
positively, wisely, boldly, and soon. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on June 23, 1960, I 
revealed the determination of subordi- 
nate elements in the Department of 
State to engage in the treacherous act 
of raising the Panama flag over the 
Canal Zone in disregard of specific provi- 
sions of not only an act of this Congress, 
but as well the intent of House concur- 
rent resolution 459 passed by the House 
of Representatives by the overwhelming 
vote of 381 to 12 and our treaty rights. 
So serious did this matter appear that 
on June 30, I wrote in protest to the Sec- 
retary of State Herter giving notice that 
should a formal display of the Panama 
flag over the Canal Zone be made with 
the knowledge of his department that 
members of the House, who are clothed 
with Constitution in this regard, will 
press for his impeachment. 

Were my fears exaggerated? Far from 
it. Information subsequently published 
in the New York Times of July 10, 1960, 
is to the effect that policy papers for 
changing the concept of the U.S. status 
in the Canal Zone are now in the em- 
bryonic stage, with the Departments of 
State and Defense at loggerheads over 
what should be done. 

The stand of the Department of De- 
fense is reported as being unequivocal in 
it determination for retention by the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty 
and control over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. With this view, the 
House of Representatives, as previously 
stated, has already voiced its approval. 

The President, on July 9, announced 
a nine-point program toward Panama, 
which has been described as “pilot plan” 
for wider inter-American aid application. 

Commenting on this plan, Dr. Jorge 
Illueca, Panamanian Ambassador to the 
United Nations, on July 11, emphasized 
that the Panama pilot plan has as its 
basis the “recognition of Panama’s sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone” with the 
“flying of the Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone as a symbol of such sov- 
ereignty.” 

That, Mr. Speaker, from the words of 
@ responsible Panamanian, reflects the 
objectives of radical Isthmian politicians 
and their communistic mentors. As I 
have repeatedly tried to stress, the for- 
mal display of the Panama flag over the 
Canal Zone is not a mere gesture of good 
will, but an action of the gravest signif- 
icance, far better understood by Pan- 
amanian radicals than by officials of our 
Department of State. 

Who is Dr. Jorge Illueca who speaks 
so strongly? I have done a little check- 
ing and made some interesting discover- 
ies about his record. 

Many will recall the negotiations, fol- 
lowing the end of World War II between 
the Republic of Panama and the United 
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States, for a Defense Base Treaty, which 
was signed on December 10, 1947. De- 
spite the efforts of thoughtful Pana- 
manians, opposition to approval of this 
treaty in Panama mounted. 

Twelve days later, on December 22, 
the National Assembly of Panama, sur- 
rounded by a mob of some 10,000 dem- 
onstrators and scenes of indescribable 
tumult, accompanied by threats of per- 
sonal violence to the members, unani- 
mously rejected the treaty. The result 
was that the United States promptly 
evacuated all its military bases in the 
Republic, although they were established 
and maintained for the defense of Pan- 
ama as well as that of the Canal. 

Who were the leaders of that anti- 
American mob? One of them was Jorge 
Tilueca of a certain anti-U.S. youth 
movement, El Frento Patriotico, who 
furthered his law studies at a college in 
the United States. Now he sits as the 
Ambassador of Panama in the United 
Nations, issuing public statements on 
matters of United States-Panama rela- 
tions. 

In these general connections, the vital 
fact—which is the crux of the entire 
situation—is that exclusive sovereignty 
was granted to the United States by 
treaty .to provide and guarantee politi- 
cal stability in the Canal Zone. With- 
out such provision and guarantee the 
United States would not and could not 
have undertaken the construction of the 
canal and its maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection. A further 
vital fact is—of which the Department 
is so naive as to ignore—is continued 
and insistent declaration of Panama 
that the official display of the flag in 
the Canal Zone is but the first step 
toward Panamanian nationalization of 
the Canal. Small wonder it is that our 
Department of Defense is in strong op- 
position to the Department of State on 
the all-important sovereignty issue, for 
which flying the Panamanian flag over 
the Canal Zone would constitute not 
only recognition of Panama’s claim of 
sovereignty over the zone,.but as well 
the destruction of U.S. sovereignty with 
chaos as the inevitable result. 

In order that the Congress and the 
people of the United States may have no 
false illusions of the ultimate intent of 
Isthmian agitators and their agents in 
our country, I quote the following news 
dispatches as part of these remarks: 
{From the New York Times, July 10, 1960] 
UNITED States WeIcHS PLAN To HELP PANAMA 

AND GUARD CANAL—LONG-TERM PoLicy RE- 

GARDED AS CAPABLE OF SPARKING ECONOMIC 

REVOLUTION 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—The United States 
is preparing, as part of a far-reaching Latin 
American aid plan, a new long-range policy 
toward Panama. One official said it could set 
the stage for a major social and economic 
revolution in that country. 

The new Panama plan is being developed 
to deal with the arrangement by which the 
United States controls the canal. But in its 
economic aspects it may serve as a pilot 
project in the high priority program now 
being fashioned by the administration to 
counter Communist and other anti-U.S. in- 
fluences in Latin America. 

Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
has been called to confer with President 
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Eisenhower on the Latin American plan, 
which was announced yesterday at Newport. 

The President has taken a direct hand in 
the Panama policy consultations. He is said 
to have expressed the hope that he can an- 
nounce, before he leaves office, concrete new 
measures affecting Panama as a start on the 
new program for Latin America in general. 

The Panama policy is being devised to 
assure the United States continued control 
of the Panama Canal, but without the skirm- 
ishes over problems of Panamanian sov- 
ereignty. 

REMEDY A PREVENTIVE ONE 


As in the broader objective for all of Latin 


_ America, the President and his advisers want 


to forestall in Panama a Castro-type of revo- 
lution—or some other exceS8ses because of 
the growing demands of the Panamanian 
people, not only upon the United States, 
but also upon their own ruling political 
parties. 

One of the major proposals under serious 
consideration would call for a civilian rather 
than a military Governor of the Canal Zone, 
which, accordipg to the original treaty with 
Panama in 1903, the United States rules as 
“if it were sovereign.” 

Approval is expected soon for a Pana- 
manian request for $15 million in loans to 
build roads that would open the jungles to 
egriculture. The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development is to provide 
$11 million and the Development Loan Fund 
$4 million. Loans are under consideration 
also for hydroelectric projects. 

Other proposals provide for extensive 
financial support for the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment, to assist in broadening the eco- 
nomic base so that the population of 1 mil- 
lion may live off something more than the 
operations of the canal. 

It is considered ludicrous, for example, 
that in a country of lush foliage, where vir- 
tually anything can grow, fresh tomatoes 
are being imported from Costa Rica by air 
freight. Most experts, Panamanian and 
American, believe that agriculture has been 
neglected in Panama. 

Pinancing plans are being studied here 
also that would help the Panamanians de- 
velop more industries. 

Still other proposals would encourage a 

* broadening of the political base of the ruling 
parties in the Republic of Panama. In this 
connection there is considerable optimism 
in Washington over the prospects of a move 
in that direction by President-elect Roberto 
F. Chiari, who is scheduled to take office in 
October. 

The suggestion that a civilian Governor be 
named to run the Canal Zone and the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, which operates the 
canal, fits in with the view at the State De- 
partment that the time has come to modify 
the military accent of the U.S. presence in 
Panama. 

The Governor, who is appointed by the 
President, has always been a major general 
of the Army Corps of Engineers. This month 
Maj. Gen. William A. Garter, division engi- 
neer of the lower Mississippi Valley division 
of. the Corps of Engineers, succeeded Maj. 
Gen. William E. Potter. 

In addition, the headquarters of the Carib- 
bean Command is in the zone. Tliere are 
§,500 military persons stationed in the zone, 
in addition to about 36,000 civilians. Mili- 
tary exercises are held there regularly. 

However, the policy papers for changing 
the concept of U.S. presence in the Canal 
Zone are said to be in an embryonic 
stage, chiefly because of a dispute between 
the State Department and the Pentagon over 
what should be done. 

The matter has come before the National 
Security Council, the President’s highest ad- 
visory group, several times since last fall. 
The Panamanians had rioted, demanding 
that the Panamanian flag be flown in the 
Canal Zone, 
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The State Department, which long had 
urged changes that military authorities at 
the Pentagon have assailed as soft and ap- 
peasing presented a 117-page policy state- 
ment on Panama to the National Security 
Council. 

The language irritated many officials of 
the Army, particularly because, in addition 
to attacking the Pentagon demands for 
firmness in Panama, the statement included 
aspersions about the “military mind” of 
the advocates of firmness. 

The National Security Council asked the 
State Department to draft a substitute, 
shorter paper. The second 50-page docu- 
ment on Panama appeared to the Pentagon 
officials to be equally lacking in understand- 
ing their position. 

Briefly, the military officials believe that 
the United States must be unequivocal in 
its determination to retain sovereignty and 
control over the canal and the Canal Zone. 
These officials fear that any more conces- 
sions, in view of the mounting demands of 
the Panamanians, would merely encourage 
more claims and perhaps nurture a demand 
for Panamanian control of the canal. 

Authoritative sources have commented on 
the activity of a total of 200 “agents” in 
Panama who are said to represent the po- 
litical interest of the United Arab Republic 
and Cuba as well as Communists. The dip- 
lomatic representatives of Cairo, which suc- 
cessfully seized the Suez Canal, are said to 
be unusually active in Panama. 

Fears have been expressed that new riots 
might occur in Panama if some decision was 
not made before November 3 on the question 
whether the flag of the Republic might be 
flown in the U.S.-controlled zone. Novem- 
ber 3 is Panamanian National Day. 

Under the terms of the 1903 treaty, Pan- 
ama granted to the United States “in per- 
petuity” the “use, occupation and control” 
of the zone areas “to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any sovereign rights, power or authority.” 

The treaty has been amended twice, but 
the clauses affecting sovereignty have not 
been altered. In 1903, the United States 
agreed to pay Panama $10 million in gold 
and make annual payments of $250,000. 
The annual payments have now risen to 
$1,930,000. 

State and Defense Department officials 
agree that it would be wrong merely to ride 
with the tide, relenting to increased Pan- 
amanian demands from time to time. But 
officials of the two Departments disagree 
sharply about what should be done. 





[From the Panama American, July 11; 1960] 


Ixe’s NEw Pian For LA To Start In PANAMA; 
ILLUECA SEES RECOGNITION OF RP SOvVER- 
EIGNTY AS First STEP 


UniTep Nations, July 11—Panama’s per- 
manent delegate to the U.N., Dr. Jorge Illue- 
ca, today expressed satisfaction that the 
Eisenhower plan would start off with Pan- 
ama, which, because of the Panama Canal, is 
the center of attention of all the peoples of 
the hemisphere. 

The White House yesterday announced 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
work out a pilot plcn of economic and social 
aid with Panama which would serve as a 
model for similar plans with other Latin 
American nations. 

Tllueca said this will be favorably received 
both in government and private circles in 
Panama, “because it not only has a spiritual 
significance but it also represents a con- 
structive orientation which deserves to be 
encouraged. .. .’ 

“I attribute extraordinary importance to 
the fact that everything seems to indicate 

- . that the pilot plan would have as its 
basis the recognition of Panama’s sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone with its natural im- 
plications and it would mean, of course, the 
fiying of the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
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Zone as a symbol of national sovereignty, 
which would be in harmony with the pa-~ 
triotic sentiments of all Panamanians, pro- 
minent among whom are-the young student 
generations that costitute the purest moral 
force in my country,” = Dineen. daolapan. 


{From the Panama Star and Herald, July 12, 
PANAMANIAN ENvor TO U.N. Halts WasnH- 
INGTON’S PLAN OF AID HERE 

New Yors, Juiy 11.—Jorge Illueca, Pana- 
manian Ambassador to the United Nations, 
said today the formulation of a pilot plan 
for Panama as part of a wider program of 
inter-American aid outlined by the Eisen- 
hower administration will place relations be- 
tween Panama and the United States on the 
highest level of cordiality and dignity. 

Ill.:eca noted that the Washington reports, 
carried in the New York Times on Sunday, 
referred specifically to Panamanian sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone, which, he added, 
“We trust will lead to the flying of the 
Panamanian flag over that strip of the na- 
tional territory.” 

He said it was encouraging that the Pan- 
ama project is regarded as a pilot plan, which 
means that it will have priority. Among the 
purposes of the plan, according to the Times 
report, is the creation of conditions for a 
major economic and social revolution in Pan- 
ama aimed at the formation of a more bal- 
anced economic structure. 

Tilueca said the basic means for carrying 
out such a far-reaching program will be a 
democratic and representative government in 
which the majority of Panamanians will have 
real and increasing participation, in order to 
assure all of equality of opportunity in the 
nation’s social and economic life. 

“Latin American public opinion,” the Pan- 
amanian envoy declared, “undoubtedly will 
be heartened by a new inter-American eco- 
nomic policy which will strive mainly to 
raising the standard of life of the hemi- 
sphere peoples. 

“Panama is a test case in Latin America 
and the planning that is followed in its terri- 
tory will show the degree of cooperation that 
can be attained in the inter-American 
sphere, without prejudice to the full imple- 
mentation of the pilot plan as agreed to be- 
tween the interested Governments.” 

Tllueca said two measures should be con- 
sidered whose immediate application “will 
contribute to renew the faith of the Pan- 
amanian people in inter-American solidar- 
ity.” 

One is the raising of the Panamanian flag — 
in the Canal Zone, for what it represents for 
national honor. 

The other is the elimination of the recent 
10 percent increase in ocean freight rates for 
Panamanian ports, announced by the At- 
lantic and Gulf, Panama Canal Zone, Colon, 
and Panama City conference. 

Panama, according to Illueca, could take 
the matter of the freight rates to the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization, the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations or the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 

“This,” he added, “would be unnecessary 
if the U.S. Government, in a gesture of 
friendly cooperation, should refuse to ap- 
prove this increase in ocean freight rates in 
Panama.” 

Tilueca pointed out that the U.S. Govern- . 
ment-owned Panama Line is a member of 
the conference and would benefit from the 
proposed increase, He said the implementa- 
tion of th crease would only serve to in- 
crease the of living In Panama. 

He added there is precedent already for 
action by the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council against increases in shipping 
rates. Also, he pointed out ocean freight 
rates of U.S. shipping lines have to be filed 
for approval with the Federal Maritime 
Board. . . 
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Caribbean Crisis Widens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Anthony Harrigan, associate editor of 
the News & Courier of Charleston, S.C., 
has written another excellent article in 
the publication U.S.A. on the subject 
of our Nation’s difficulties in the Carib- 
bean area. This article is entitled 
“Caribbean Crisis Widens” and was 
printed in the August 12, 1960 issue of 
U.S.A. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix to the Rrec- 
orp so that it might receive the attention 
which it merits. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CARIBBEAN CRISIS WIDENS 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

When finally the Castro dictatorship is 
overthrown by free Cubans supported by the 
United States and its Latin American part- 
ners, the danger of Communist victory in the 
Caribbean will not have disappeared. In- 
deed the island-studded vastness of that sea 
is the scene of unparalleled opportunities for 
subversion by Red regimes. Haiti, the Dom- 
inican Republic, Puerto Rico and the Cagib- 
bean Federation already are targets desig- 
nated by the conflict-managers of the Krem- 
lin. If efforts to turn the Pearl of the An- 
tilles into a Soviet satellite are a failure, then 
the United States public can expect that 
Communist efforts will be shifted to other 
islands along the southern sea frontier of 
our country. 

Already there are reports of new Com- 
munist activity in Haiti. Reds from Europe, 
including the Iron Curtain countries, are 
being allowed to enter the country. Last 
May, a student demonstration took place in 
Port-au-Prince where 400 participants de- 
nounced “Yankee imperialism.” Puerto Rico 
has harbored for a long time nationalist ex- 
tremists who hate Uncle Sam. Gov. Luis 
Munoz Marin, while professing strong friend- 
ship for the United States, has declined to 
allow that territory to be used as a base by 
free Cubans to smash Castro-type commu- 
nism in neighboring Cuba. The conditions 
for future serious disagreements with the 
United States seem to be present in Puerto 
Rico. 

A most ominous development is reported 
from the island of Jamaica. A group of back- 
to-Africa cultists calling themselves Rasta- 
farians and adopting Mau Mau names and 
methods is active there. Two British soldiers 
were killed by Rastafarians last month. 
Jamaican police say that unidentified sub- 
marines, manned by white seamen, have been 
seen off the northern coast of the island. 
It is widely believed that arms, presumably 
from Communist sources, have been turned 
over to the cultists. In addition, Castro’s 
agents have been sowing seeds of discord 
among the populace in Jamaica. 

These conditions are not the only reason 
for concern among North Americans. The 
Trujillo regime seems headed for a major 
crisis. Even if none takes place in the next 
year or so, the aging of the ruler of the 
Dominican Republic poses a serious problem 
concerning the future of the island of Santo 
Domingo. This island, shared by Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, has a long history 
of bloodshed and disorder. No one can pre- 
dict what will happen there when Trujillo 
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dies or steps down. If Communists were to 
seize power in the Dominican Republic, it 
would be relatively easy for them to keep it, 
because the people there are accustomed to 
authoritarian rule. 

The financial mess in Haiti, accompanied 
by general chaos and lack of popular disci- 
pline and stability, makes that country an 
easy target for communism. The Caribbean 
Federation, with 3 million people in a long 
string of islands extending from Jamaica’s 
Cayman Island in the northwest to Trinidad 
in the southeast off the coast of South 
America, is more a nation in name than in 
fact. Heavily populated, lacking industry 
and responsible leaders, it is in danger of 
complete fragmentation and then domina- 
tion by a Communist minority. Red leaders 
in British Guiana are working on the lead- 
ers of the Caribbean Federation, seeking to 
draw them closer to communism. 


MORE CASTROS? 


Given these conditions, it is not unthink- 
able that a score of Castros may pop up in 
the Caribbean during the next decade. 
Every day that the tyrant in Havana is per- 
mitted to rule, the danger of bad example 
grows greater among demagogs in the re- 
gion. And while the United States may 
legitimately use whatever methods are 
needed to free the Cuban people from Cas- 
tro and his clique, our country must look 
beyond such action to creation of a com- 
prehensive and constructive policy toward 
the entire Caribbean area. 

Undoubtedly, the reaction of the left- 
“liberals” in both our parties will be to seek 
the solution of Caribbean problems through 
extension of massive government-to-govern- 
ment foreign aid. But this solution com- 
pletely begs away the question of what must 
be done about the political climate of the 
Caribbean region. 

The essential fact to bear in mind is this: 
The Caribbean is but another theater in 
which world war III is being fought. More- 
over, it is a battleground for the struggle 
between capitalism and collectivism. 


SEA OF THE AMERICAS 


American free enterprise has an enormous 
stake in all the countries and islands of the 
Caribbean. It is a sea where U.S. merchant- 
men and tankers ply the trade routes. 
Across this sea, American companies bring 
cargoes of oil, iron, and bauxite; in the 
skies above the sea, U.S. airlines fly their 
dominant routes. The Caribbean is the sea 
of the Americas—South, Central, and North- 
ern. It is a region rich in agricultural prod- 
ucts consumed by the U.S. public. It is an 
area in-which hundreds of enterprising North 
Americans started their businesses within 
the last decade. In the years ahead, if com- 
munism can be thwarted there, the Carib- 
bean will be intimately connected with the 
daily lives of millions of southward-looking 
citizens. The Caribbean is a region where 
healthy and inspired North American lead- 
ership and influence can spread over a great 
arc, nourishing economies and cultures and 
fostering the politics of freedom. 

But this North American projection into 
the Caribbean, carrying along great rewards 
for the peoples of the area, will be halted if 
any of the islands are turned into Com- 
munist protectorates. If that should hap- 
pen, the United States would lose its most 
strategic area. 

HOW TO WIN 

What can be done to halt the spread of 
communism in the Caribbean? The first 
step, as the people of the United States are 
beginning to understand, is to stop Castro in 
Cuba. Beyond this, however, is the im- 
perative need for coordinated anti-Com- 
munist action from Haiti to Trinidad. 

Nothing is more important for successful 
action than a U.S. State Department staffed 
with’ personnel who are aggressively anti- 
Communist. There is an absolute necessity 
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that the State Department Director of Carib- 
bean Affairs be a man of demonstrated anti- 
Red zeal. 

Our military men too can do much to 
check communism in the region. The 
Army’s Caribbean Command, now based in 
the Panama Canal Zone, might be moved 
to a more-centralized location in Puerto 
Rico. The Navy’s Roosevelt Roads Base at 
Puerto Rico might be built up into a major 
installation as the operating base for a 
patrol force similar to the 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. The need is not for heavy 
fleet units but for a strong and impressive 
“show the fiag’”’ force that would be a visible 
reminder to Caribbean peoples of the 
strength and good will of the United States, 
and of how military might can be a deter- 
rent to Red aggression and shield against it. 
Permanent assignment to that fleet of a 
Marine Corps helicopter carrier with a battle 
team abroad would be especially useful, 

Not enough is known in our country 
about the mercy missions conducted by the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and about 
its aid-to-orphans program and other hu- 
mane and charitable activities. 


Backing up the visible signs of might 
must be a broadcasting and printing opera- 
tion that would smother Communist efforts 
to subvert any Caribbean nation. The task 
in the Caribbean is a battle for the minds 
and loyalties of men, as elsewhere in @ 
world threatened by Red aggression. 


PRIMARY EFFORT 


Much as these actions by our Government 
are desirable, the likelihood of their being 
taken promptly is not great. Heavy de- 
mands upon troop and fleet units elsewhere 
are cited as justification for looking on the 
Caribbean as an area that can be defended 
on a brushfire basis. It might require sev- 
eral years of intensive education to persuade 
the American public to accord such recog- 
nition to the importance of the Caribbean 
as would enable the military to receive the 
kind of political and economic support re- 
quired for the assignment of armed strength 
there. As for creation of superior broad- 
casting facilities and printing presses neces- 
sary for an effective educational operation, 
the abysmal failure of our Government In- 
formation Agency to develop an adequate 
truth program for the Cuban people indi- 
cates that little can be expected in a hurry 
for the Caribbean region as a whole, 


The continuing inadequacy of our Gov- 
ernment agencies in fighting communism 
in the Caribbean area suggests that the pri- 
mary effort must be made by private per- 
sons. Indeed, such an effort might prove to 
be more effective than any drive in which 
the permanent bureaucracy in the State De- 
partment and Information Agency has a 
part. A private anti-Communist effort in 
the Caribbean with stringent security su- 
pervision could not be easily subverted by 
anti-anti-Communists in key positions. 
Moreover, the personnel of such a private 
effort could be composed of staunch believ- 
ers in free enterprise, not mere lip-servants. 

What appears to this writer as a necessary 
and reasonable start for such a private effort 
is the formation of a Caribbean committee 
by the U.S. enterprises doing business now 
in the region. Such a committee would 
provide a central clearinghouse for political 
information so that the various enterprises 
would know the entire scheme of Commu- 
nist effort against American capitalism in 
the Caribbean. From such a committee 
could emerge a common free-enterprise 
strategy, joint action of one sort or another, 
and coordinated information programs de- 
signed to keep America strong in the Carib- 
bean. While individual companies are en- 
gaged in competition and have opposing 
business goals in some respects, it is never- 
theless true that all the principal American 
firms doing business in the Caribbean have 
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a stake in defeating communism and 
strengthening capitalism there. 

Unless private businesses in the United 
States make such a joint effort, our coun- 
try may suffer serious reverses in the Carib- 
bean during the next few years—with con- 
fiscation of U.S. property and establishment 
of Red protectorates becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. Time and again, 
the State Department and other govern- 
ment agencies have shown they do too little 
and too late in the fight to halt commu- 
nism—even when they understand the 
menace. 

If the American system is to be saved, 
U.S. private enterprise must organize and 
work for its own salvation, 





Harry D. Strunk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
» Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great shock that I learned the news 
on Saturday, August 6, of the passing of 
my good friend and the great reclama- 
tion leader of Nebraska, Harry D. 
Strunk of McCook, 

I have known Harry Strunk for many, 
many years. During all of this time he 
was an outstanding and vigorous fighter 
for the development of sound and prac- 
tical reclamation projects and fiood con- 
trol in the Republican Valley. His 
efforts were ceaseless and his devotion 
to this cause complete. 

I suppose it was the great Republican 
River flood of 1935 which claimed over 
100 lives that caused Harry Strunk to 
strike out so vigorously and so unceas- 
ingly for better protection for his neigh- 
bors. That may have been the trig- 
gering reason; but he had always held a 
deep and abiding interest in flood control 
and in the development of sound, eco- 
nomic reclamation projects. 

But in the middle thirties Harry 
Strunk started to wage a war which was 
still the center of his whole being the 
day he passed from us ‘to his reward. 
Many of my colleagues who have sat on 
the Public Works and Appropriations 
Committees will remember him well. 
They will recall the long, lean, and 
weathered figure which appeared before 
their committees year after year. They 
will remember the intense face, the vig- 
orous-and eloquent speech. Most of all, 
though, they will remember the fire 
which burned throughout his being and 
the force that drove him, which he could 
so easily communicate to others. 

Harry Strunk grew up in the newspa- 
per business and for many years pub- 
lished the McCook Gazette at McCook, 
Nebr. He wielded a strong force in his 
community and his State, and became a 
potent force in the Nation in his efforts 
to broaden the concept of reclamation 
and to further the cause of flood control. 
Though primarily interested in the 
Republican River Valley, Harry Strunk 
worked diligently and hard for reclama- 
tion and flood control everywhere. No 
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farmer in the reclamation States nor a 
single flood-threatened family anywhere 
in America had a better, truer friend. 
Their needs. were his; their fears were 
likewise his. 

He has created a living memorial to 
himself in the development of the Repub- 
lican River Valley. But even at the close 


of his career he knew that his work was’ 


not done and he was still fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot say how deeply 
I will miss the presence of this great man. 
I cannot express in words my own feel- 
ings completely. Let me say only that a 
great and fighting heart has stopped 
beating and that his absence will be 
felt. 





Let My People Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding leaders in the 
field of religion, and a great American, 
whose deep and understanding mind is 
appreciated by all persons, and by com- 
municants and members of all creeds, 
and who is universally respected and 
admired, is the distinguished Chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris. Dr. Harris is truly one of God’s 
noblemen. 

His nobility of character is an in- 
spiration for all others to follow. His 
fine mind and his beautiful life are 
symbols of everything that is good, noble 
and uplifting. 

In the July 24, 1960, issue of the Wash- 
ington Star is an article entitied “Let 
My People Go” written by Dr. Harris, 
relating to the meaning, significance 
and importance of the Captive Nations 
Week resolution which was enacted by 
the Congress last year, under which the 
President each year issues a Captive 
Nation Week proclamation. 

It was my pleasure to introduce this 
resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives following the passage of the same 
by the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that 
I include in my remarks the timely, ap- 
propriate and expressive article written 
by Dr. Harris, and to which I have here- 
inbefore referred: 

SprrEs OF THE Sprrir—Letr My Prorte Go 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 

The test of America’s boasted freedom is 
how much her freemen care for those who 
have lost their liberty. To revel only in 
one’s freedom, and to forget the fetters of 
others, is a base betrayal of our-own heri- 
tage. Such forgetfulness is an ominous 
prophecy that those who do not fight for 
liberty everywhere will finally lose their 
own. There is absolutely no question more 
vital in this day of besieging problems than 
the attitude of the free nations toward the 
lands Soviet Russia has bound with the 
shackles of serfdom. 

There is nothing on which the conspira- 
tors of the Kremlin are more adamant than 





their insistence that their imperialistic 
robberies be recognized and 
satellite nations be accepted as final. That 
assumption is a definite part of their 
strategy to communize the whole earth. 
They have the effrontery to 


once free but now under the Soviet 
sway. 

The greatest imperialists of the age so 
discount the inteliigence of the human race 
and so distort the facts that they now 
charge the very Republic which gave Cuba 
its freedom wtih plotting its enslavement. 
The system with millions of slaves in its 
iron hold threatens to “free” Cuba. Could 
the big lie be stretched to bigger propor- 
tions? i 

It is an appeal to the best instincts of 
America which sounds in the call of Con- 
gress and of the President for a specific 
week of remembering the captivé nations 


the ire of the crude and cruel peasant who 
stands at the top of the Soviet pyramid of 
brute strength as much as any reference 
to Hungary, and the other captive nations. 

No wonder, for it is the one heinous blot 
that gives the lie to all the fair promises 
of this vast principality of evil which has 
invented its own inverted and perverted dic- 
tionary in which the holy word “peace” 
means simply the victory of their tyranny. 

Captive Nations Week serves notice on the 
Kremlin that no‘ rocket rattling will ever 
make America forget her vow to keep alive 
the knowledge of atrocities perpetrated un- 
til the submerged nations are rescued from 
the invader and their soil no longer defiled 
by this abomination. 

Our Congress has calied the roll of those 
now under the Soviet yoke: Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechloslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, North 
Korea, Albania, Tibet, and others. To make 
sure that the idea of Captive Nations Week 
does not prove to be simply an ephemeral 
sop to the American conscience, Congress 
specifically declares that: “The President is 
further authorized and requested to issue a 
similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world.” With wholehearted approval 
President Eisenhower sounds a trumpet 
which must never know retreat in his ring- 
ing words: “There can be no true peace 
which involves acceptance of the status quo 
in which we find injustice to many nations 
and repression of human beings on a gigantic 
scale,” 

And what does all this have to do with 
“spires”? Everything. It is under the church 
spires of America that there thunders the 
emancipating words of the Father God, to 
whom all souls belong and to’ whom all 
souls are dear, “Let my people go.” 

Every remembrance of the captive nations 
is a prayer. Their plight ought to be the 
subject of prayer in every temple of worship 
on the Sunday of the annual Captive Nations 
Week. 

We can imagine no more moving scene in 
any church in America than the service at 
11 a.m. on the dear Lord’s blessed day of 
that week observed at St. Patrick’s Cath- 
olic Church in the Capital of free America. 
Present were many whose ancestral roots 
are in the nations now enslaved. Many of 
them had fied from the present tyranny. 
From the high white pulpit of that lovely 
sanctuary, Bishop Philip M. Hannan pro- 
claimed the unvarnished truth in sermon and 
in prayer. His was indeed the voice o7; 
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America, and the voice of the universal 
church as to the altar of the most high 
the shackled millions were lifted in the arms 
of Christian sympathy and intercession. 

In such an hour of worship in any church 
we are reminded of the final judgment test 
of the Master who came preaching reiease for 
the captives as He asks the piercing question: 
“When I was in prison did you come unto 
Me?” 

In the spirit of that moving service in 
St. Patrick’s, let us pray—Our Father God, 
author of liberty, without ceasing we would 
remember the captive nations in their cruel 
bondage—proud peoples with their precious 
traditions stamped into the dust while alien 
Caesars exercise their ruthless sway over 
them. Above all the tumult and shouting of 
these volcanic days we hear Thy summons, 
even as in centuries past, “Let my people go.” 
Give us to see that to acquiesce in the 
ecrucifixation of freedom anywhere is ulti- 
mately to nail our own liberty on the same 
cross, knowing that with what measure we 
mete, it shall be measured to us again. We 
ask it in the name of the Redeemer who 
came to proclaim liberty to the captives and 
deliverance to those who are bound. Amen. 


VJ-Day Anniversary Recalls War Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting editorial by 
Steve Walsh which appeared in his col- 
umn the Bell Ringer, in the August 14, 
1960 issue of the Lynn (Mass.) Sunday 
Post: 

VJ-Day ANNIveRsARY RECALLS War TOLLS 
(By Steve Waish) 


In the majority of cases, death is not an 
easy or a pleasant subject to write about. 
Personal tragedy usually stalks the scene 
and sorrow is its helpmate. One thinks of 
that on this very day, the 15th anniversary 
of the ending of World War II. No conflict 
was of greater magnitude and the horror and 
misery created by the wanton action of 
worldwide participants was incalculable. 
Yet, miraculously, some men escaped this 
doom. 

TIME OF WAR 

It is true that, directly or indirectly, the 
average home felt the hand of the mailed 
fist pounding at its portal. Bad news 
brought a pang to the heart which is in- 
describable. But for those who were per- 
mitted by fate to live out an orderly exist- 
ence, good fortune stood firm and fast. 

That is one reason why the reading, the 
presentation, or the publishing of a will is 
often quite interesting. Make sure that 
there were millions during the war who 
never had a chance to put their houses in 
goodly shape before the storm brought 
elimination. Legal documents simply be- 
come unknown quantities. 

Thus the recent announcement of the 
contents of the will of John B. Kelly, prom- 
inent Philadelphian, brought national study, 
due to its nonconformity; its humor, pro- 
visions ana philosophy. Mr. Kelly rose from 
Tags to riches; from toil as a hod carrier to 
prestige as a multimillionaire. 
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This grand gentleman became a world- 
famed sculler and the father of Princess 
Grace of Monaco, ran for high office in his 
State and was known for his charity to the 
needy as well as a socialite with the elite. 
After taking care of his family, in worldly 
goods, he wrote this appendix: 

“Kids will be called kids and not issue 
and it will not be cluttered up with parties 
of the first part, per stripes, perpetuities, 
quasi-judicial,-to wit, and a lot of other 
terms that I am sure are only used to con- 
fuse those for whose benefits it was written. 
Some lawyers will question this when they 
read my will, however, I have my opinion 
of them so that makes us even.” At the 
end of his will came this: 


TIME OF LOVE 


“As for me, just shed a respectful tear if 
you think I merit it, but I am sure that you 
are all intelligent enough not to weep all 
over the place. I have watched a few emo- 
tional acts at graves such as trying to jump 
in, fainting, etc. but the thoroughbred 
grieves from the heart. So just remember, 
when I shove off for greener pastures, or 
whatever it is on the other side of the cur- 
tain, that I do it unafraid, and if you must 
know, & little curious.” 

These were the last words of a man who 
had that “down-to-earth” manner of living 
for which some of us crave. Famous wills 
of a kind are classified as good literature and 
Mr. Kelly’s offering ranks among the finest. 
He knew that shrouds have no pockets; to 
live-and-let-live is a sound philosophy; to 
abhor any contest by hostile measures is 
common sense. 

Of course the theory of self-preservation 
in time of peril must never be discounted. 
Yet, the question remains: “Will wars ever 
end?” Seemingly the answer is “No!” Look 
to history and find out why. Great praise 
to the men who sedulously strive for peace 
and find that loser’s odds are heavy. 

TIME OF PEACE 


Man became the first weaponmaking 
creature at the beginning of the ice age, 
probably a million years ago. With few in- 
tervals, he has been at his neighbor's throat 
ever since. In World War II, the record left 
behind (in the United States) shows the 
Army having a total casualty list of 948,418, 
including killed, wounded, injured, captured 
and missing. “Destroy the complete popu- 
lation of Baltimore, Md., and you will ap- 
proach that figure. Battle deaths for all 
theaters totaled 229,238 with 173,441 known 
to have been killed outright in action. The 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard suf- 
fered 148,775 casualties, the merchant ma- 
rine, 6,066. 

Optimists, to the contrary, this informa- 
tion is heartrending. It still leaves suffer- 
ing and anquish on the face of America even 
after 15 years to which Lynn, the homeland 
of our hopes, paid a high percentage. 

No one man could write all about that 
war. It was too vast; too terrible. At the 
end, high promise was given that never 
again would its ugly presence appear before 
us. Yet today we find that many World 
War II implements are out of date, and the 
new age has things like ballistic missiles, 
nuclear warheads and international systems 
to guide us from pending destruction. 

Is it any wonder that we who pray snap 
the fife and still the drums and show war 
the monster as she is! In chapter III of 
Ecclesiastes one read: “A time to love and 
hate; a time for war, and a time for peace.” 
Mr. Kelly, and his kind, leave us in a world 
where there is an uncertain state of affairs. 
We who ponder over his last message can 
recall what Bishop Bossuet said: “O death- 
We thank thee for the light thou will shed 
upon our ignorance!” Being one of them I, 
too, can say I am a little curious! 


Recommended Changes in the Federal 


System of Unemployment Compensation } 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
fortunate to have in my congressional 
district a number of retired experts in 
many fields, whose retirement does not 
prevent them from taking an active in- 
terest in the area in which: they have 
had so much experience. 

Among these experts is Mr. William 
Netschert of Daytona Beach, who was 
formerly the research supervisor and 
deputy chief of research and statistics 
for the New Jersey Division of Employ- 
ment Security. From his experience 
with unemployment compensation he has 
developed the fcllowing seven-point rec- 
ommendation for changes in this pro- 
gram; 

STATEMENT TO CONGRESS 

Recommendations for a program of stand- 
ards needed in the Federal system of un- 
employment compensation, under the Social 
Security Act of 1935 and the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, beginning at section 3301: 

1. In any State, the potential allowance 
for total benefits in a benefit year shall be 
predicated on base wages of individuals in 
the same ratio for all who qualify. (Dis- 
crimination on the basis of wages. is in- 
defensible. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
declared the Constitution “nullifies sophisti- 
cated as well as simple-minded modes of 


discrimination” (see Lane v. Wilson (307 U.S. 


286, at page 275)); but the expense of ap- 
peal on this precedent is so out of propor- 
tion with the gain, if won, that only a 
taxpayer’s suit by a consumer wealthy 
enough would serve the purpose of testing 
this notion.) 

2. The potential benefit allowance of an 
individual shall be predicated on all taxable 
wages of the individual in his base period. 

3. Base wages not taxed shall not be bene- 
fited. (Taxable wages are the only common 
denominator.) 

4. Dependency benefits shall not be al- 
lowed out of funds accumulated under the 
provisions of sections 3301, et seq., of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. (There is 
not now, nor should there be, any provision 
in titles IM and IX of the original Social 
Security Act of 1935, for such payments: 
They are provided for in other titles of that 
act which are now administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, making provisions in unemployment 
compensation administration is duplication 
of effort. Furthermore, such payments, 
under what the late President Roosevelt 
called the “payroll contributions” under his 
social security program, constitute discrim- 
ination; and since when has an employer 
been held accountable for the size of a man’s 
family.) 

5. Employees of firms whose accounts in 
State funds are overdrawn, in the cumula- 
tive balance of benefit charges against con- 
tributions, shall be required to match their 
employers’ contributions. (Por seasonal 
workers, this would be the equivalent of a 
“sure-thing”’ bet on an 8 to 1 shot, and in 
some States to a 16 to 1 shot. So many firms 
and whole industries and even whole States 
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are so hopelessly overdrawn that continu- 
ance of this subsidy is unthinkable.) , 

6. In no case should the contribution rate 
of an overdrawn account be limited to 90 
percent of the tax on employment in the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

7. There should be provision in section 
8303 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for additional credit allowances for employ- 
ers who voluntarily match compulsory save 
ings of their employees in commercial banks 
or in special State funds invested in savings 
accounts, under supervision of their State 
unemployment compensation agency. Such 
accounts to be established in lieu of stand- 
ard unemployment compensation coverage 
by voluntary election of individuals, or 
groups, or whole plants. The moneys de- 
posited shall be classed as special savings ac- 
counts and shall accrue to each individual's 
estate accordingly. The balance on hand 
shall be maintained at a level equivalent to 
half a year’s earnings or more and withdrawal 
for any week of unemployment shall not ex- 
ceed 1 percent of the individual’s annual 
wages. (This is the best answer to the in- 
flationary threat of the present system; it 
would be an anti-inflationary influence in 
prosperous times. If such a system had been 
in effect in 1957-58, there would not have 
been any need for Mr. Herione’s H.R. 12065, 
now Public Law 85-441. Moreover, if the 
same ingenuity, which went into the design 
of the original unemployment compensation 
system, were put into the design of a volun- 
tary system of compulsory savings, it could 
be made to work.) 

Of course, this program will take a lot of 
political courage. It has in it the potential 
of a political asset: the American - public 
believes in fair play and it will support those 
who show confidence in the willingness of 
the people to recognize fair play when they 
see it, despite the protests of minorities 
with vested interest in the present discrimin- 
atory system. The term “trust fund” itself 
implies equity and confidence. Why not, 
therefore, apply the principle all the way. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
came aware recently of an important 
speech given before the Paterson (N.J.) 
Rotary Club on May 26, 1960, by Dr. W. 
M. Mebane, vice president and secretary 
of Thiokol Chemical Corp., of Bristol, 
Pa. 

Dr. Mebane, speaking on the subject 
of rockets and religion, received a 
standing ovation from the members at 
the conclusion of his address, which was 
given without benefit of script. Fortu- 
nately, the speech was tape recorded. 

It is good to hear a scientist in con- 
sidering the salvation of the world take 
such a forthright stand in the field of 
theology. Following is the text of Dr. 
Mebane’s speech: 

Fellow Rotarians and guests, I have some- 
what a feeling of humility in addressing you 
s0 soon after my very pleasant previous visit, 
and particularly so in following the same 
line of thought as before. Usually when one 
has the opportunity for such a distinguished 
audience to be captive, there is a strong 
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temptation to do some selling—to sell him- 
self, his company, to entertain, or to stir up 
some emotional response for one of these 
ends. 

I will try today, however, to limit myself 
to the job of making you think quite se- 
riously and realistically, In order to appre- 
ciate the significance of the technological 
developments of the past 15 years, it will be 
necessary to review the things which have 
generated great social forces in the past. 
Some of these are geography, climate, trans- 
portation, communication, but those which 
interest us most today have been man’s 
ethical religion and his weapons. 

Since the day when the caveman first 
picked up a stone to bash the head of his 
enemy, the development of weapons has de- 
termined the history of the world. This 
began when the early man discovered that 
he could put the stone on the end of a 
stick and wreak greater havoc with it. As 
the efficiency of the weapon increased, there 
was a parallel development of cooperative 
armament, from the clan to the tribe and 
finally to the nation. This movement gained 
momentum with the discovery of metal work- 
ing. 


In the valley of the Tigris-Euphrates River, 


ancient civilization grew where people dis- 
covered the metallurgy of bronze. As hand 
weapons improved, organized states devel- 
oped, but there was no radical change until 
King Phillip of Macedon invented the pha- 
lanx. Until this time armies. had been 
groups of men who went out and fought man 
to man with whatever weapons they could 
carry. The phalanx was a method of or- 
ganized attack and defense, and it enabled 
Phillip’s. son, Alexander, to conquer all of 
the armies and nations within his ability to 
travel. 

The next great invention was a discovery 
by a group of tough minded young men in 
the city state on the banks of the Tiber. 
This was that, as most swords were a yard 
or more long, a sword half as long and twice 
as heavy could be most effective for a system 
of in-fighting. This new idea of weapons, 
coupled with iron will and discipline, en- 
abled Rome to conquer the world and hold it 
for centuries. The Roman Empire was not 
conquered by military power, but it fell be- 
cause of internal deterioration of those char- 
acteristics which had made Ronre great. 

After the fall of Rome the rise of feudalism 
was in a great part due to advances in metal- 
lurgy which enabled the man-at-arms or 
knight om horseback to dominate many men 
on foot. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
man on horseback was the master, and en- 
abled the few to dominate the many. 

It was not until the English yeoman de- 
veloped the longbow which could drive a 
steel tipped shaft with the hitting power 
of a 30/30 rifle that the knight began to 
yield to a newer force. At the battle of 
Crecy the English yeomen destroyed in a 
few minutes the flower of the armored 
strength of France. It was on this same bat- 
tlefield that a knight was found dead of a 
hole in his armor which was not made by 
an arrow. That was the first time that black 
gunpowder had killed a man in battle. 

The invention of black powder had been 
accomplished many centuries, perhaps 3,000 
years, before, in China, but it had not been 
used in warfare. The gun was rapidly de- 
veloped after its introduction, and it began 
@ new change in the affairs of men, Up 
until now a mighty man of valor was a big 
and strong man, but now a small gun was 
known as the great equalizer, which made 
any man the equal of another in combat. 
It is not surprising that England was the 
modern cradle of democracy, because it was 
the English who developed the weapons by 
which the common man became the equal 
of his masters. 


The effect of the family of weapons classed 





Bedford Forrest to destroy all 
sition. This force was met by 


military oppo- 
a similar force 
‘in the allied side, but the call went out to 
the research people and the military organi- 
zations to invent a weapon which would stop 
this mechanical monster. 


In France back about 1915 was an even 


of significance. A German aviator and 
French aviator passed each other in the a 
while on reconnaissance flight. It had been 
the custom of these aviators to wave at each 
other, but on this day one man raised a 
shotgun and fired at the other. Within a few 
months men had devised automatic guns 
which fired between propellor blades, and 
the business of aerial warfare was on its 
way. 

When World War II came along, the alr- 
plane had advanced to the point where the 
fighter plane guns of World War I didn’t 
bother much more than rain. Someone had 
to do something about it, so the call went 
out to the researchers to invent a weapon 
which -would enable fighters and anti- 
aircraft crews to knock down those giant 
bombers. 

In sea warfare a similar problem was de- 
veloping. Cannon had grown larger, ships 
had to be larger to carry the larger cannon. 
They also had to be larger to carry the 
heavier armor plate, and the cycle of the 
race between armor and armament was 
reaching an absurd state. The battleship 
of 1940 weighed 60,000 to 80,000 tons and 
required crews of 3,000 or more men. The 
bombing plames were the deadliest enemies 
of the big ships, even though the 16-inch 
naval rifle was perhaps the most destructive 
weapon yet developed by man. Again the 
call went to the researchers to do something 
about weapons. 

In each of these cases the problem was 
the weight of the gun and the force of its 
recoil. The airplanes, the foot soldier, and 
the ships needed a weapon with greater 
hitting power but with less weight and re- 
coil. A 75 millimeter cannon was actually 
mounted in an airplane and fired in flight 
during the war, but the recoil almost 
stopped the thing in the air. It was defi- 
nitely not a practical thing to do. 

The only weapon known which had strik- 
ing ability with little weight and no recoil 
was the military rocket. The military 
rocket was developed by an English ord- 
nance man named Congreve around 1800, 
The rocket was first developed by the Chin- 
ese perhaps 5,000 years ago, but not for 
military purposes. 

Napoleon gathered together a group of 
brilliant scientists to improve the artillery 
of his armies. His major interest in this 
was that the Russians had the finest field 
artillery in the world and he expected to 
conquer Russia. Many improvements were 
made in gunnery. Control of gunpowder 
quality, shaping of powder grains, rifled gun 
barrels, means of aiming, calculating trajec- 
tory, and dependability were developed. 
The result was that the gunner could hit 
what he was aiming at, whereas the rock- 
eteer could not. The rocket was so erratic 
that it was abandoned by the armies of 
Europe in favor of the cannon before the 
end of the Napoleunic era, 
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And so the rocket came back into favor 
during World War II. Its freedom from 
recoil, relatively light weight as compared 
to cannon, and potentially. unlimited range 
made it attractive in spite of its inaccuracy. 
Work was begun to solve the problem of 

and control. 

The first reapplication of the military 
rocket was the bazooka, which enabled the 
common soldier to fire a rocket from a pipe 
carried on his shoulder which could defi- 
nitely destroy the most powerful armored 
vehicle. They were so poor in accuracy it 
was difficult to score a hit much beyond 100 
‘yards, but this was definitely a beginning. 

Toward the end of the war our researchers 
had developed aircraft rockets, and so had 
the Germans. We are all familiar with the 
tragedy of Schweinfurt when we sent a 
large force of B-17’s against this target and 
about half of them were knocked down by 
rockets. 

The most dramatic field demonstration of 
rocket power was put on by the Russians. 
When the German army approached Lenin- 
grad they came within about 20 miles of it 
and dug in to organize for final assault and 
capture of the city. During the night the 
Russians brought up rocket launchers and 
fired artillery-type rockets with antiperson- 
nel warheads into the trenches. It was re- 
ported that an entire army corp was wiped 
out overnight, and the Germans never did 
take Leningrad. It was not surprising that 
the Russians had so well developed artillery 
rockets. As early as 1917 an engineer named 
Riabouchinsky was making and testing such 
rockets near the old St. Petersburg, so it is 
highiy possible that the Russians had about 
a .20-year lead on us in the study of basic 
rocket science. 

The main problem in the use of rockets 
Was guidance and control. Dr. Goddard in 
this country had demonstrated how pumps 
could be used to control the flow of fuel to 
the combustion chamber of the liquid 
rocket, and the Germans used his methods 


to build the V-2 rocket to which they ap- 


plied a new guidance principle. They used 
the principles of the gyro stabilizer and the 
Schuler pendulum to give a space frame of 
reference for guidance. 

After the war most countries went to work 
on rockets. The rocket is a simple device in 
principle. That which makes a shotgun 
kick is the same thing that makes a rocket 
go. With the shotgun the velocity of the 
shot, wadding, and gases multiplied by their 
weight, gives a figure which is exactly equal 
to the weight of the shotgun multiplied by 
the velocity with which is recoils. If one 
stands on ice skates and fires a shotgun, the 
recoil will propel one in the direction op- 
posite from that of the shot. It makes no 
difference whether the ejected projectile is 
solid, liquid, or gas; it is the mass times the 
velocity that causes force. The hot gases 
used in rocketry have weight, and it is the 
expansion of the hot gases in the nozzle 
which gives the high velocity. The rocket 
is definitely a heat engine where heat energy 
in the gas is converted to kinetic energy of 
the jet by isentropic expansion, and the rock- 
et obeys all the rules of thermochemistry and 
thermodynamics. 

The technical problems in making large, 
long-range rockets are numerous. We had 
to learn the metallurgy of lightweight pres- 
sure vessels, and to pump large volumes of 
liquids in short periods of time. It is no 
small engineering feat to pump 50 or 60 
tons of liquid from one tank to another 
within 60 seconds. The big liquid rocket 
has two tanks, one for oxidizer and one for 
fuel. A pump system transfers these under 
control to a combustion chamber which is 
fitted with a nozzle. The solid-type rocket 
has the oxidizer and the fuel intimately 
mixed and molded into a cake of designed 
shape and formed inside the rocket case. 
The basic principle is the same for both 
types. 
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Today the art of rocketry has grown to 
the point where both sides have some very 
effective guided missiles. For example, sup- 
pose we wish to destroy the city of Washing- 
ton from here. We could take a relatively 
small rocket for the job. We would set it 
up somewhere around here and read into 
its control device instructions as to how it 
should take off, what direction is should 
travel for how many seconds, what changes 
in course it should follow, what corrections 
to. make for earth’s rotation, wind and 
weather conditions, and how high above the 
target it should explode. 

If this rocket were to carry a thermonu- 
clear warhead, I have no language to de- 
scribe what would happen. I recently 
heard a comment by a man who saw the first 
hydrogen bomb experiment: “I wish fer- 


‘ vently that it would be possible for all of the 


leaders of men to see one of these tests. 
It is so fantastically unreal that it defies 
language to describe.” It would produce a 
fireball of many thousands of degrees of 
heat of about 25 miles diameter. Everything 
within this area is utterly-and absolutely 
smashed by the brute mechanical force of 
the explosion and completely incinerated by 
the terrifically high temperature. And then 
of course there would be concentric areas 
of lesser damage but far too much for hu- 
mans to survive, and the long lens-shaped 
area of radioactive fallout which would de- 
velop downwind. 

If such a thing were used over New York 
City, 4 to 8 millions of people would 
cease to exist within the time of a finger 
snap; they probably would not know what 
happened. There are on both sides literally 
thousands of these devices in the warehouses 
of war. It is estimated that if half of these 
weapons were to be explosed within a few 
weeks, in a matter of a few more weeks not 
a cubic foot of air would be left on this earth 
which would not be certainly lethal. An 
all-out assault on this country could leave 40 
to 60 million dead within a few days of the 
start. 

There are other new weapons less adver- 
tised which are no less horrible. These are 
the radioactive, biological, and chemical de- 
vices. They are devices to immobilize or 
immolate whole populations at will without 
destroying property. Here again we are 
faced with the fact that both sides are no 
doubt well supplied with these weapons of 
war. It is said to have been demonstrated 
that it is practicable to render a population 
within a 500 square mile area tompletely 
helpless for sufficient time for an invading 
force to take over, after which the popula- 
tion may be reduced to slavery for the service 
of the conqueror. 

It is not a figure of speech that the Presi- 
dent and the leaders of other nations have 
used in citing man’s capacity for self-de- 
struction. It is as real as the fact that we 
are here in this room. The reality of the 
situation is explained by the actions of the 
nations as reported by recent news events. 
Man has not yet changed his nature and no 
matter how deadly serious the situation, we 
are likely to find world leaders trying to 
horse trade for any possible advantage from 
any decision. 

I think possibly the explanation of the 
events in Paris (collapse of the summit con- 
ference) can be traced to some such human 
trait. How can men worship the idol of 
dialectic materialism and be expected to not 
play the game to the fullest possible advan- 
tage? When we deal with a materialist of 
this type, we cannot lead from weakness. 
We must lead from strength. The President 
explained that in his talk to the Nation far 
better than I could. 


What is the salvation of mankind? Are 
we going to have a salvation? Are we going 
to destroy ourselves or are we to continue to 
sit on this razor’s edge of in-between, armed 
to the teeth, and expecting devastation? 
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It has been 5,000 years since men first ors 
ganized on the Yangtze, the Tigris-Eu-< 
phrates, and the Nile Rivers into some sort 
of cooperative system of living together, It 
has taken all this time to evolve a system of 
law and ethics whereby we can live at peace 
with each other in our cities, our counties, 
and our States. ; 

We have not made really important and 
serious progress in the development of @ 
practicable and working international law. 
It is only now that our new weapons are 
forcing us to consider the reality of inter- 
national law and order. The new weapon 
system is forcing men to make the greatest 
decision that mankind has ever had to make; 
We must evolve international law and jus- 
tice or we will not survive. If we are to ex- 
pect anything good, any improvement, we 
must change our basic philosophy of con- 
duct as men, as states, as nations. In our 
side of the world much has depended upon 
the ethical standards which Western civili- 
zation has evolved. We lived by faith in 
each other, and it is hard for us to realize 
that half of this world has adopted this 
infamous philosophy of dialectic materialism 
which is a gnawing cancer in the side of all 
ethical religion. 

How strong are we to throw off this dis- 
ease? I fear we are not strong enough with 
our present standard of spiritual values. I 
believe that man must turn once more to 
the only real source of strength he has ever 
had. Man has never been within himself 
adequate to live and survive without outside 
spiritual aid. Man has never been strong 
enough to survive on his own intrinsic value. 
This absurdity of dialectic materialism is a 
weak crutch to support the needs of men, 
particularly since it is trying to destroy the 
only real hope the human race has ever had, ° 
There are five or more great ethical religions 
around this world which have always offered 
strength, hope and courage to men, the will 
to live, the will to grow, faith in the reason 
for life. 

I am afraid that since the beginning of the 
20th century we have paid more and more 
lip loyalty to these religions and less and 
less attention to really serious thinking. We 
are becoming more and more materialists. 
When you drive through the cities and towns 
of this country you cannot escape the 
thought that we are organized only for the 
living. We have little concern for the past 
and we avoid thoughts of the future. We 
must ask ourselves the fundamental ques- 
tion: Is man a living soul? Is there any- . 
thing to this spiritual side of living? Is iii 
really important? Or is it just a set of rules 
for living to which we have attached an 
emotional tag in place of the organization 
and procedures of jurisprudence? 

Is it just an invention of the human mind 
against the unknown future which we fear, 
a sort of “hell insurance”? Has man in- 
vented God because he is afraid to live with- 
out a superior being on whom he may lean? 
Was the writer correct who said: “If there 
were no God, man would find it necessary 
to create one?” Objective philosophy has 
attempted to analyze these things for us, to 
explain why men make graven images, and 
build systems of theology, and concludes 
that these things are the result of man’s 
fear of the unknown and man’s self-insuffi- 
ciency. We must take an intelligent interest 
in these analyses; in fact they are the basis 
of the academic comparative theology, but 
they have no strength to support us in our 
time of crisis. We must believe. 

If we do not believe, another generation 
of people, who may be permitted to populate 
this earth after we shall have destroyed our- 
selves, will believe and live much by the 
things of the spirit and not entirely by the 
things of the slide rule. We have lived 80 
much by the things of technology, chemistry, 
physics, biology, and the skills which we 
have in these things, we have forgotten all 
else. We are so insulated by technology from 
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God's nature, that we have forgotten what 
it is like. 

We are much surrounded by noises, radios, 
TV's, entertainments, theater, automobiles, 
airplanes, and such that we have no time to 
obey the advice of the ancient prophet of 
Israel who said, “Be still and know that I 
am God.” By what laws can we live to- 
gether? In our fear and weakness we may 
get down on our knees and pray for an an- 
swer, but the answer has already been given 
to us. The ancient writer said, “Oh man, 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly be- 
fore thy God?” Then Jesus of Nazareth 
added something very great and very im- 
portant to this; that if man is to survive, 
he must live with and respect his brother 
because he wants to do so and not because 
he is forced to do so. The choice is for us 
to make, we live with each other, respect each 
other as:men, establish economic, social, and 
political justice throughout the world; or 
we continue a path of self-interest until we 
also become victims of the dialectic mate- 
rialism of communism and go down in utter 
destruction. 

Is this pessimism? No, it is using history 
which is a record of what man has done, to 
predict and plan for the promise of the fu- 
ture. We will follow a path of spiritual 
value, right thinking, right acting, under 
God, or we will perish. 





National Conventions Highlight Im- 
portance of the House in National Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we are back again in this historic Cham- 
ber to complete the work of the 86th 
Congress, and we have returned with a 
strengthened sense of the importance in 
the national picture of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. By unanimous conseht, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a radio address I made over station 
WIND in Chicago on the eve of the con- 
vening of the Republican National Con- 
vention and in which I stressed, among 
other significant matters, that the presi- 
dential nominees of both major parties 
were colleagues together in the 81st 
Congress and in the 80th Congress that 
preceded. I also mentioned the circum- 
stances that the chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention and the keynoter at 
the Republican National Convention are 
both members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in the 8t6h Congress. The 
radio broadcast follows: 

I am speaking on the eve of the Republi- 
can National Convention with the Demo- 
cratic National Convention just behind us, 
and I am thinking back only 12 years when 
first I came to the Congress, as the Repre- 
sentative from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. That was in 1949. There 
for the first time I had met Jack KENNEDY, 
now the nominee of his party for President 
of the United States, and Dick Nixon, the 
probable nominee of his party for the high- 
est office in the world. I was a freshman 
Member, a first termer, and Kennepy and 
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Nixon were second termers, with only 2 years 
more of service in the House. 

In this year of 1960, when we are facing 
perhaps the most serious fight for our sur- 
vival in our history, one of these two young 
men who then were beginning only their 


second term in the House will be elected. 


President of the United States to guide our 
ship of state and to carry the hopes of man- 
kind in turbulent times with the world in 
the violent eruptions of dynamic changes. 
I am presuming of course that, as expected, 
Vice President Nixon will be the nominee of 
his party. 

Also among my colleagues in the first Con- 
gress of which I was a Member were Henry 
Jackson, whom we all called by his nickname 
of “Scoop,” and THRUSTON MorTon. These 
are the relatively young men who now as 
chairmen of their respective parties will call 
the shots in the great campaign of this fall, 
a campaign destined for a high place in our 
national political history: 

There were 435 of us in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States when we were sworn in the first week 
of January of 1949. The star of destiny was 
hanging over the heads of two in that group 
of 435 who were to battle for the Presidency 
in perhaps the most crucial period in our 
history. Also it was hanging over the heads 
of two others of that group who were to be 
the guiding managerial geniuses of the cam- 
paign of 1960. 

When the 87th Congress convenes next 
January, I, if reelected, will look about the 
historic Chamber of the House, now with 
its 4377 Members because of the admission to 
the Union of Hawaii and Alaska, and I will 
wonder over which of those 437 heads the 
star of a future destiny may be hanging. 

The importance of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States in the making of Presidents is not to 
be overlooked by students of American poli- 
tics. The House is very close to the people 
because its entire membership every 2 years 
must stand the test of the ballot box. >. 


FROM MAYOR TO PRESIDENT 


Grover Cleveland reached the White House 
from a start as mayor of the city of Buffalo 
in New York. That was the period when 
there was a large public interest in the con- 
duct of the municipal chores. Cleveland 
caught the eye of the Nation and won the 
approval of the American people when as 
mayor of a city not as large as Chicago he 
effected economies, safeguards, and reforms 
in municipal government that long since 
have become fairly standard throughout the 
Nation. That seemed the road most likely 
to lead to the White House, Johnson and 
Baker of Cleveland, Pingree of Detroit, and 
Dunne of Chicago, at a later period, were 
the last of the era when crusading mayors 
were national news and national political 
idols, 


Mayor Daley of Chicago has received more 
national and international news coverage of 
any chief executive of a city since that pe- 
riod because there has been an awakened 
interest in the tremendous and fascinating 
job of rebuilding great urban centers of 
population to meet modern conditions and 
an admiration of the herculean way Daley 
has gone about the job. 

The fact, of course, is that nations cannot 
survive if their cities decay. Hence I would 
say that inevitably there will be a trend 
back to the days of Cleveland as regards the 
importance of the mayoralty in the national 
picture. 


FROM STATEHOUSE TO WHITE HOUSE 


The era of the Governors as the focus of 
popular national interest followed the era of 
the mayors. This was a natural development 
since many corrections of abuses 
in municipalities, and reflected in the “Pub- 
lic be damned” attitude of traction and pub- 
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lic utilities interests, required State legisla- 
-tion. Johnson of California, who ran for 
Vice President with Teddy Roosevelt and the 
Bull Moose, probably was the greatest of our 
Governors since he was the pioneer drafts- 
man for much of the State legislation that 
put an effective check on prevailing evils of 
unbridled power 

Dunne of Illinois, with whom I served as 
Lieutenant Governor, must be placed high 
on the list of great American Governors if 
for no other reasons, and I think there are 
other reasons, than that his administration 
was responsible for the creation of a public 
utility commission that fixed the price of 
public utilities services on the basis of cost 
plus reasonable profit and also was respon- 
sible for the start of a program for good 

Today we have public utilities commis- 
sions in every State of the Union with the 
sole exception of Texas, I believe, good roads 
programs in all of the States. In general, the 
patterns in State government have been set, 
and now it is largely a matter of 
ment and efficiency. The old days of crusad- 
ing for new State instrumentalities are gone. 


high administrative ability and a dedication 
to the public servce. It will continue to fur- 
nish a t school strictly on the admin- 
istrative side for future Presidents, but I 
would think its glamour in the popular eye, 
@ glamour that could lead to the White 
House, is on the decline. 

There is a marked trend today toward the 
regional rather than the State approach. 
This is indicated by the increasing number 
of compacts among States in the same re- 
gion to work jointly in common undertak- 
ings that Congress is asked to approve. A 
bill to approve a compact of the Great Lakes 
States has been help up for months in the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs largely 
because there are three members of that 
committee from the Chicago area, ee 
woman CHuRcH, Congressman Murpryr, 
myself and, despite some unquestioned = 
vantages in the compact, we wish more as- 
surance than we have received to date that 
the other States in the compact would not 
gang up against Illinois in the Lake Michi- 
gan water diversion matter so vital to the 
people of Chicago. 

But the point I wish to make is that in 
these compacts State sovereignty in limited 
areas and extent is being surrendered to re- 
gional sovereignty, and this is indicative of 
a trend. It all adds up, I think, to the di- 
minishing attraction of the executive man- 
sion for the young man whe has set out to 
reach the White House. But, after all, I sup- 
pose destiny will continue to find her child 
wherever he may have wandered and guide 
him safely to his appointed spot. 


COLLEAGUES IN 81ST CONGRESS 


I was very fond of Jack KENNEDY. His 
simple democracy, his kindly consideration 
of the people in his office and around him 
appealed to me. I had heard of his heroism 
in the saga of the PT boat.in the hostile 
waters of the Pacific. I knew, too, of the 
wealth of his family, and, perhaps more re- 
vealing, I had known his grandfather when 
“Honey Fitz’ was mayor of Boston. Mayor 
Fitzgerald always will stand out in my 
memory as & man in public office who was 
all heart. Jack Krennepy showed the same 
traits. Once I said to him, when he had put 
himself to much inconvenience to appear on 
a radio program, Quorum Call, I was pre- 
paring for my constituents in Chicago: 
“Jack, you come by this human charm nat- 
urally; you get it from your mother’s father.” 

Dick Nrxon was on the other side of the 
aisle, and in his freshman term had served 
as a member of the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the late Congressman Vail 
under the Thomas chairmanship. Once I 
clashed with him in debate on the floor of 
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the House. But when we did meet per- 
sonally, as Members of the House frequently 
do during a session at dinners of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
similar occasions, the meetings were pleas- 
ant. Since he has been Vice President and 
circumstances have brought us together, 
there has been the pleasant nostalgia of a 
reunion of college alumni. After all, we were 
fellow graduates of the 8lst Congress. 

I would not have picked him out as likely 
to be a future nominee of his party for 
President. I suppose when William Jen- 
nings Bryan was a second termer in the 53d 
Congress—and seniority was much sterner 


then—none of his colleagues in the House’ 


would have picked him out. It would have 
been different, I think, in the case of Mc- 
Kinley because of his long seniority in the 
House and his reputation as an authority on 
the tariff, which then was the great political 
issue. 

THRUSTON MorTon and “Scoop” JACKSON, 
now the party leaders in the forthcoming 
battle for the Presidency, I knew much more 
intimately. “Scoop,” although only 37, was 
a fifth termer, having been elected to the 
77th Congress at the early age of 29. Mor- 
TON was 40 and a second termer. He is of 
a wealthy Kentucky family and came to the 
Congress at 38. 

Frank Roosevelt, namesake of his father, 
then a Member of the House and recently a 
campaigner for KreNnepy in the primary 
elections, and MorTon were members of a 
group of barbershop choristers that occa- 
sionally met in hours of relaxation during 
the 8lst Congress, singing the classics of 
the yesterday under the direction of the 
old master, Congressman Lou RaBavuT, and 
graciously recognizing the presence of one 
who enjoyed but could not sing by turning 
in my direction and singing “Irish Eyes.” 

I would expect both Jackson and MorTon 
to conduct hard-hitting, hard-driving cam- 
paigns, but, after it all is over and the next 
President of the United States chosen by the 
people to lead the Nation in time of grave 
crisis, to shake hands, each with the feeling 
that the hand he clasped was as clean as 
his own. 


FROM THE HOUSE TO WHITE HOUSE 


* I trust that I have not taken undue ad- 
vantage of the invitation graciously ex- 
tended me to appear on this program by 
talking of the Congress more in the terms of 
men than of measures. What I do wish to 
emphasize is the growing place in the over- 
all national picture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States and in connection with the two 
national conventions of this year to bring 
to the attention of my listeners some sig- 
nificant phases that otherwise might be 
overlooked. 

In the House there are 31 members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 3 from the 
Chicago area. The present Secretary of 
State, Chris Herter, is a former member of 
that committee. It is to be noted that a 
Democratic member of that committee of 31, 
Congressman CHESTER BOWLES, was the 
chairman of the resolutions committee at the 
Democratic National Convention, and a 
Republican member of the committee, Con- 
gressman WALTER Jupp, will be the keynoter 
at the Republican National Convention. 
This is significant. It pinpoints the expand- 
ing importance of the House of Representa- 
tives in the making of policies and Presidents 
and one of the principle reasons therefore, 
the position of the United States as a world 
power. No longer are we a provincial people, 
beset only with local problems. What hap- 
pens now in any part of the universe has 
repercussions in every American home. For 
better or for worse, our destiny under Provi- 
dence has wedded us with world responsi- 
bility. The national conventions, as I have 
sought to interpret their significance, show 
the change this has made in the political 
scene, 
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TERM KEEPS HOUSE CLOSE TO PEOPLE 


I would not pass over this opportunity to 
urge upon this radio audience, the men 
and women into whose homes my voice is 
reaching, a stout resistence to any sugges- 
tion that the term of tenure of office in the 
House of Representatives should be length- 
ened from 2 to 4 years. It is hard on Mem- 
bers of the House to run every 2 years. Of 
course, it is, But there is no law that com- 
pels a person to run for Congress, and once 
elected he may have an urge of duty to try 
for reelection, but there is no law to pre- 
vent his voluntary retirement if he chooses. 

My experiences and observations during 
the years my constituents, to whose unfail- 
ing friendship I forever am indebted, have 
kept me in the Congress have confirmed and 
deepened my conviction that one of the 
greatest strengths of our Constitution is the 
provision that each member of the people’s 
branch every 2 years must go back to his 
constituents for a new commission. 

I doubt very much if the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States would be in its present enviable posi- 
tion of expanding influence if its members 
were elected for 4 years, contrary to the con- 
cept of the wise men who wrote our Consti- 
tution, the concept that one branch of the 
Congress, the House should be kept very, 
very close to and immediately responsive to 
the will of the people, and the other branch, 
the Senate, its Members serving for 6 years, 
acting as a check. 

If ever the gulf between the people and 
their Congress is widened from 2 to 4 years 
we will have been started on the ‘way to 
rule, not by the people, but by government 
itself. 

I am proud to have been a member of the 
86th Congress. There still is much to be 
done, and it will be done, advance in hous- 
ing to bring a decent within the means of 
every family, broadening of the minimum 
wage concept that even the humblest are en- 
titled to decent subsistence for their time 
and- toil, medical care to save our aged 
from the tolls of pain and death they do not 
deserve... These are among our legislative 
objectives when we reconvene in August. 
But what already has been accomplished 
by the 86th Congress constitutes a page of 
brilliancy in the legislative history of our 
country. 


New England Pays More for Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the cut- 
back in residual fuel oil imports for 
New England for the last quarter of 
1960, as ordered by this administration, 
will have adverse effects upon the econ- 
omy of our region. 

It will inflate the prices of a fuel that 
is essential to the operation of many 
industries, electric plants, housing proj- 
ects, large apartment and office build- 
ings. 

This “planned scarcity” is designed to 
pressure New England into using more 
expensive domestic supplies of heavy 
crude oil, or to convert heating and 
energy plants to the use of coal as their 
basic fuel. 

It will increase the costs for our in- 
dustries and our residents. 

My home city newspaper, the Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune published in Law- 
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rence, Mass., makes a strong case against 
this artificial policy that is so detri- 
mental to the New England economy. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp the pertinent 
editorial, “New England Pays More for 
Less” from the August 20, 1960 issue of 
the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune: 

NEw ENGLAND PAys MorE For LEssS 


Residual oil is tremendously important to 
New England industry. New England needs 
it in substantial quantity at a reasonable 
price. New England is not going to get it 
at least for the last quarter of 1960. The 
Department of the Interior has raised the 
price and reduced the import quota. The 
Department’s acts, the New England Council 
estimates, will cost New England $10 million, 

This additional cost to New England will 
be exacted while supply of petroleum 
throughout the world is so large that prices 
everywhere are going down. But the policy 
of Washington, in the name of the national 
defense, requires New England to get along 
with less and to pay more for residual oil. 

The Presidential proclamation setting up 
the oil import quota program said the pur- 
pose of it is the preservation of “a vigorous, 
healthy petroleum industry in the United 
States.” Official opinion underlying the pro- 
gram, therefore, ostensibly is that the re- 
duction of oil imports will enlarge domestic 
markets for domestic producers and official 
theory ostensibly is that the enlarged mar- 
kets will preserve the health and vigor of 
the domestic industry. The theory is per- 
suasive when there is a diagnosis of serious 
illness in domestic producers and reason to 
think making New England pay more for 
residual oil will cure the illness. ’ 

The coal industry, rather than the oil ine 
dustry, seems to be the one being treated by 
Washington at the expense of New England, 

Residual oil is a heavy petroleum product 
left after other products are removed. It is 
extensively used for electric power and for 
industry and for heating large buildings. It 
can be imported inexpensively from Vene- 
zuela, In times of peace or war it can be 
brought more quickly from Venezuela than 
from gulf ports. Its competitor in New 
England is coal. 

The New England Council asked the Gov- 
ernment to establish a quota of 560,000 bar- 
rels a day for the last quarter of 1960, a 
period of heavy use of residual oil. The coal 
industry asked for a quota of 400,000 barrels. 

The Government established what it 
called a compromise between the requests— 
415,000 barreis a day. A true compromise 
would have split the difference at 480,000. 
The quota obviously was not a compromise, 
Despite the noble words in the Presidential 
proclamation, it has all the appearance of 
an effort to help the coal industry try to 
force New England to turn from oil to coal. 

Representatives of the New England 
Council visited Washington in July, after 
the price .of residual oil had been raised 
15 cents a barrel, and got the idea the De- 
partment of the Interior is not concerned by 
the disparity between the world price and 
the American price of residual oil and that, 
in determining what it calls a fair price 
for oil, it is interested only in the relation 
of the price of oil to that of coal and gas. 
Evidently, in the Department’s mind, oil is 
not overpriced until it has risen to the point 
at which coal is less expensive. 

As recently as May of this year, panelists 
at a New England Council discussion of the 
oil situation expressed the idea this country 
has an adequate national fuel policy in that 
it allows free competition between the dif- 
ferent forms of fuel and enables different 
areas to use fuels that give the greatest 
economic advantage. 

A completely free market. for residual oil 
would cut the price by 56 cents a barrel, 
This is too much to hope for while the in- 
stinct to build tariff walls is strong. It 
should not be too much to hope, however, 
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that Government policy will strive to avoid 
giving a competitive advantage to one fuel 
over another—which appears to be the ef- 
fect of the policy of increasing the cost and 
reducing the quota of residual fuel oil. It 
should not be too much to expect Washing- 
ton to see the injustice of two prices for oil, 
one for the United States and a lower one 
for the rest of the world. It should not be 
too much to expect that a government con- 
cerned with vigorous, healthy industry will 
be concerned with the well-being of an in- 
dustry as important to the Nation as that 
of New England. 





Labor-Management Reporting Act Most 
Important Bill Enacted by 86th Con- 
gress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr, Speaker, of all the 
legislation enacted by the 86th Congress 
of the United States, only one law is 
likely to go down in history as an out- 
standing achievement, and that is the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959—better known as the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The need for this legislation became 
dramatically apparent because of the 
hearings held in the Senate and so obvi- 
ously necessary because of the hearings 
held here in the House that its enactment 
was inevitable. 

Since the law became effective, actions 
by the Department of Labor under the 
able direction of Secretary Mitchell have 
provided additional proof that the law 
was not only desirable but necessary. 
Mr. Mitchell has undertaken vigorous 
enforcement of the new law designed 
to clean out the underworld elements 
which in some instances have infiltrated 
and subverted a segment of the labor 
movement. He has appointed competent 
men to administer the law. They have 
functioned well and have in the course 
of a few months begun to bring order 
out of the chaotic conditions which once 
existed. 

In the first 6 months of administering 
the new law, the Department has insti- 
tuted investigations into 654 cases and 
has turned 75 cases over to the FBI for 
further inquiry. Of the 654 cases, 27 
involved bill-of-rights violations of indi- 
vidual union members; 7 were embezzle- 
ment cases; 27 involved violence; 15 were 
Officer-convict violations; 6 involved 
Communist-suspect officers; 6 unlawful 
disciplinary actions against individual 
union members and 1 involved extortion- 
ate picketing. 

This is only the beginning. 

As the Department speeds up its ac- 
tivities in this field, the investigations 
will increase and—although it may take 
more than a few years—the cleanup 
of the labor movement will be completed. 

The law that has made this possible 
was one of the most bitterly-fought bills 
ever to come before the Congress. It 
was proposed only after long and careful 
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investigation and was enacted only after 
weeks of hearings and long hours of 
debate. In my years in Congress I have 
never seen the kind of tension, the bit- 
terness and the heat that the Landrum- 
Griffin bill generated. I suppose that in 
years to come the rollcall on acceptance 
of the Landrum-Griffin substitute will 
be marked as one of the most dramatic 
moments in the recent legislative his- 
tory. I know that it was one of the most 
tense. 

Many who supported the bill were ac- 
cused of being antilabor. This was not 
in most instances the case. Personally 
I supported the measure because I felt 
strongly that it was in the best interest 
of the average working man and woman. 
I do not for a moment believe that the 
rank and file of labor union members 
support and believe in the kind of cor- 
ruption, intolerance and injustice un- 
covered by the Senate and House hear- 
ings. It was to eliminate this, and this 
alone, which brought so much solid and 
stanch support to the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this vital legislation has 
begun to have its effect. With the kind 
of continued ‘vigorous administration 
which was begun under Secretary Mitch- 
ell, the measure will go a long way 
toward clearing up the mess which was 
found in a part of labor’s house. 





Stockpiling for Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a very interesting and informa- 
tive letter signed by our colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
CooLey, and appearing in the New York 
Times of July 20, 1960. There is no man 
better versed in the needs and necessi- 
ties of the agricultural life of our Nation, 
and in connection with the legislation 
relating to agriculture, than Mr. Cootry, 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture: 

STOCKPILING FOR SURVIVAL—NIXON Foop BANK 
PLAN DECLARED IN Past REJECTED By AD- 
MINISTRATION 

To the Eprror oF THE New YorkK TIMES: 

Many newspapers recently have given gen- 
erous emphasis to the idea of a world food 
bank administered by the United Nations, 
and a suggestion that our great stocks of food 
be stored close to the centers of population, 
against the emergency needs of our people in 
the event of a nuclear attack. 

This affirmative interest is encouraging to 
those of us in the Congress who, along with 
the President and the various executive de- 
partments, have the responsibility for de- 
veloping, and for effective administration of, 
the Nation’s food policy, including the shar- 
ing of our abundance with friendly peoples 
in other countries. 

I regret, however, that thesé propositions 
of such great meaning had received so little 
attention in the press until Vice President 
Nixon, in a recent North Dakota speech, 
threw them into the political arena. Ac- 
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for more 

than a decade. pet cagpeyaar have been 

rejected by the administration. 
U.N. EFFORTS ‘ 


The U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion made two attempts, in 1947 and 1949, to 
develop a world food bank. On each occa- 
sion they failed to gather sufficient support 
among the exporting nations. Subsequent- 
ly, several congressional resolutions, by Sen- 
ator Murray, of Montana, and others, were 
introduced, proposing a world food bank. A 
spokesman for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion testified before a subcommitvee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in May 
of 1956: “We see no need for the proposed 
world food bank.” On June 27 Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson said: “The already bur- 
dened American taxpayer will question the 
vision of a world food bank which would re- 
quire Uncle Sam to the stocks, the 
storage, and the cost of carrying the wheat.” 

In 1957, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I appointed a special 
subcommittee, under the able chairmanship 
of Vicror L. Anruso, of New York, for the 
specific purpose of examining our food pre- 
paredness for civilian survival in the event 
of war. 

This subcommittee, on July 17, 1957, fol- 
lowing public hearings, issued a report find- 
ing that, “In the event of nuclear war, the 
United States is utterly without a plan to 
immediately feed its civilian population, in- 
cluding its territories and possessions.” It 
recommended that the Government move 
swiftly “to assure that emergency stocks of 
food commodities will be available at ac- 
cessible locations as reserves against possible 
disaster.” 

ADEQUATE FOOD 

Just recently, before Mr. Nrxow made his 
speech, I made inquiry of the Department of 
Agriculture as to what has been done with 
respect_ to stockpiling. Cn June 7 I received 
the following from that Department’s Food 
and Materials Division: 

“This Department has made a number of 
studies of the effects that various types of 
enemy attacks would have on the food situa- 
tion and has come to the conclusion that 
there is and would be adequate food in the 
Nation after an attack without Government 
stockpiling.” 

It is surprising that Mr. Nrxon now seems 
totally unaware that his administration has 
consistently opposed these two propositions 
he now proposes as his “farm plank.” 

I hope that, with the help of the Times 
and of our other great newspapers, large 
and small, we shall be able to make deter- 
minations with respect to a world food 
policy and to stockpiling for survival, in the 
best interest of this Nation and the world, 
and that these undertakings of such mo- 
ment will not be lost in the confusion and 
bitterness of partisan politics. 

Harowtp D. Coorey, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Agricuiture, 
WASHINGTON, July 8, 1960. 





Hemispheric Security: Congress Must Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, soon after 
the Congress recessed, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev on July 9, 1960, pub- 
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licly declared that the Soviet, with its 
arsenal of rockets, is pledged to all-out 
support of Cuba in event that that 
country were attacked by the United 
States. 

Does this provocative statement sig- 
nify the existence of a mutual defense 
pact between captive Cuba and its 
Kremlin masters? I do not know, but 
believe it does. Nevertheless, this threat 
was and is a challenge of the most 

- brazen audacity that could not be ig- 
nored and the President reacted 
promptly with a policy pronouncement 
on the next day, which I now quote: 

The statement which has just been made 
by Mr. Khrushchev in which he promises full 
support to the Castro regime in Cuba is re- 
vealing in two respects. 

It underscores the c:ose ties that have de- 
veloped between the Soviet and Cuban gov- 
ernments. It also shows the Soviet purposes 
in this hemisphere. 

The statement of the Soviet Premier re- 
fiects the efforts of an outside nation and 
of international communism to intervene in 
the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 

There is irony in Mr. Khrushchev’s por- 
trayal of the Soviet Union as the protector 
of independence of an American nation when 
viewed against the history of the enslave- 
ment of countless other peoples by Soviet 
imperialism. : 

The inter-American system has declared 
itself, on more than one occasion, beginning 
with the Rio Treaty, as opposed to any such 
interference. We are committed to uphold 
those agreements. 

I affirm in the most emphatic terms that 
the United States will not be deterred from 
its responsibilities by the threats Mr. Khru- 
shchev is making. Nor will the United 
States, in conformity with its treaty obliga- 
tion, permit the establishment of a regime 
dominated by international communism in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


This was followed on July 12 with a 
statement by Premier Khrushchev to the 
effect that the Monroe Doctrine is dead, 
thus evoking a further statement on the 
matter by the Department of State on 
July 14 that I now quote: 

{From the Washington Post, July 15, 1960] 
‘Text OF MONROE DocTRINE STATEMENT 


In his remarks concerning the Monroe 
Doctrine at his press conference only July 
12, Mr. Khrushchev again displayed his ex- 
traordinary ability to ignore facts. 

In the first place, the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine are as valid today as they 
were in 1823 when the doctrine was pro- 
claimed. Furthermore, the Monroe Doc- 
trine’s purpose of preventing any extension 
to this hemisphere of a despotic political 
system contrary to the independent status 
of the American States is supported by the 
inter-American security system through the 
Organization of the American States. 

Specifically the Organization of American 
States charter and the Rio Treaty provide 
the means for common action to protect the 
hemisphere against the interventionist and 
aggressive designs of international commu- 
nism. Likewise, Mr. Khrushchev failed to 
mention that the Rio Treaty is the first of 
the regional treaties for which provision is 
made under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

TREATY AIM CITED 


Mr. Khrushchev might appropriately re- 
fiect on the fact that one of the considera- 
tions for establishing the Rio Treaty was 
that: 

The American regional community affirms 
as a manifiest truth that juridicial organiza- 
tion is a necessary prerequisite of security 
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and peace is founded on justice and moral 
order and, consequently, on the interna- 
tional recognition and protection of human 
rights and freedoms, on the people and on 
the effectiveness of democracy for the inter- 
national realization of justice and security. 

One of the principal purposes of the Rio 
Treaty was to provide a method for dealing 
with threats of imperialistic powers seeking 
to establish their domination in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A further remarkable development was re- 
vealed in Mr. Khrushchev’s meeting with the 
press. Speaking as the head of the Soviet 
Government, he arrogated to himself the 
power to detremine what international 
agreements should or should not be bind- 
ing—even though the Soviet Union is not a 
party thereto. 


THREAT CALLED STRAW MAN 


In this particular instance it was not only 
the Rio Treaty, but also the treaty between 
the United States and Cuba covering Guan- 
tanamo, which he has sought to abrogate. 
While disregard for treaties to which it is a 
party may be viewed by the U.S.S.R. as a con- 
venient approach to international relations, 
such an effort can only be regarded by law- 
abiding states as another example of Soviet 
intevention in the affairs of other countries. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s latest references to 
United States-Cuban relations are of a piece 
with his threat of July 9. As a pretext for his 
threat, he conjured up the strawman of a 
nonexistent menace of United States aggres- 
sion against Cuba. 

The threat of the use of force, made to 
blatantly by the Soviet chairman in relation 
to the affairs of nations of the Western 
Hemisphere is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciple of the United Nations Charter which 
rejects the use of force in the settlement of 
international disputes. This naked menace 
to world peace, brandished so callously by the 
Soviet leader, reveals the hypocrisy of his 


protestations in behalf of peace. 
SEE BOLSHEVIK DOCTRINE 


Moreover, these statements of Mr. Khru- 
shchev appear to be designed to establish 
a Bolshevik doctrine providing for the use 
of Soviet military power in support of Com- 
munist movements anywhere in the world. 
Mr. Khrushchev speaks approvingly of the 
historically positive role of the Monroe Doc- 
trine during the 19th century, when it was 
applied against the European imperialisms of 
that day, but declares that “everything has 
changed abruptly” now that it (the Monroe 
Doctrine) stands in the way of the new 
imperialism; international communism. 

The principles which the U.S. Government 
enunciated in the face of the attempts of 
the old imperialism to intervene in the af- 
fairs of this hemisphere are as valid today 
for the attempts of the new imperialism. It 
consequently reaffirms with vigor the prin- 
ciples expressed by President Monroe: “We 
owe it * * * to candor * * * to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
(European powers) part to extend this sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Today, nearly a century and a half later, 
the United States is gratified that these 
principles are not professed by itself alone, 
but represent through solemn agreements 
the views of the American community as 
a whole. 


The agreements alluded to in the 
above statements are the 1947 pact of 
Rio, the 1948 Bogota Charter setting up 
the Organization of American States, 
and the 1954 Caracas Declaration. 

With the sense of the statements above 
quoted, all thoughtful Americans of the 
Western Hemisphere, North, Central, 
and South, will heartily agree. But 
Executive pronouncements, merely re- 
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acting to crises created by our failure 
to lead boldly in making our position 
clear are not enough. They should he 
promptly followed up by adequate con- 
gressional actions on resolutions now 
pending in both Houses of the Congress 
to defend our policies from Bolshevist at- 
tacks. 

In various previous addresses and un- 
heeded warnings to this body, I have 
foreseen and predicted what is now hap- 
pening, and outlined a definite program 
to remedy the situation in the Carib- 
bean. So far, no conclusive measures 
have been taken and matters have been 
allowed to drift from bad to worse. 

All the evidence increasingly empha- 
sizes the necessity for immediate action 
and the gravest peril in further delay, 
We must make clear to all nations of the 
world exactly where we stand. Had the 
Congress and the Executive acted earlier, 
as they could and should have done, the 
present crucial situation might well have 
been avoided. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I ask again: Why 
wait for new blows to fall which may 
start another world war? 


Hyde Park High School a Pattern for the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
in the district in Chicago that I have the 
honor to represent is located Hyde Park 
High School. It is a school with a glo- 
rious past, many of its graduates having 
reached places of high eminence. Wal- 
ter Eckersol, regarded by oldtimers as 
the greatest of football players, came 
from Hyde Park. I have a personal sen- 
timent for Hyde Park High School, stem- 
ming from the fact that one of my sons 
was a student there. The Hyde Park 
neighborhood has changed with the 
years. Now there dre many Japanese- 
Americans, many Negro Americans, 
many Caucasian Americans, an inte- 
grated community abiding by the pre- 
cepts of good neighborliness. Hyde Park 
High School is living up to its traditions. 
It is setting for the Nation, in this chal- 
lenging period of change and readjust- 
ments, a pattern of an integrated high 
school that quiets the fears of the timid 
in the face of change and strengthens 
the faith of others that our America, un- 
der God, at last will make democracy 
come true. 

To the Hyde Park High School PTA 
I am indebted for a copy of Alex Dreier’s 
news commentary over NBC radio sta- 
tion WMAQ of Chicago on June 23, 1960, 
which by unanimous consent I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include for the 
thoughtful reading of my colleagues, 
both from the North and the South. Mr. 
Dreier’s commentary follows: 

' When Chicagoans talk about race rela- 
tions, they usually are talking about race 
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problems, and there is quite a difference. 
Actually, a great many Chicagoans hold a 
very distorted, if innocent, view of the true 
situation in the Windy City. 

Chicago has a great and crushing Negro 
population. And per capita crime in that 
population is appalling. Just about as ap- 
palling as it would be if the people of Chicago 
selected any other racial or ethnic group 
and compressed it into a horribly inadequate 
amount of space, and then denied the mem- 
bers of the oppressed group adequate eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

What has always amazed most thought- 
ful people who have observed the Chicago 
racial scene is the number of Negroes who 
insist upon keeping all the rules, many of 
which are designed deliberately to keep 
them in a state of subservience, and raise 
their children to be conscientious, law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Why don’t the Negroes react more violently 
to the ethnic and spiritual ghetto into which 
they have been driven? Some say they 
would, but the only immediate road out is 
violence, and that they do not want. Others, 
their vision marred by suppression, recoil 
and say that if the white man does not want 
him in his world then they will stay in their 
own, no matter how unsatisfactory it may 
be. Still others hope and pray for a better 
future, and work with civic and social or- 
ganizations to better themselves while they 
try to gain a bit of empathy from a too-often 
unfeeling, or worse, unthinking, majority. 

But there are numerous bright spots in 
an otherwise disgraceful situation. Hyde 
Park High School, on the Southeast Side, is 
one of them, Here almost every race, re- 
ligion and nationality group is represented, 
and at almost every economic level. The 
area that sends Negro, white and oriental 
children to the high school is inhabited by 
workers on the lowest rung of the economic 
ladder, as well as the children of the well- 
to-do, and professors at the University of 
Chicago. Here, in race-conscious Chicago, 
is a large, integrated high school at peace 
with itself, and busy with the job of edu- 
cating youngsters of every background. And 
the record shows it is doing a mighty good 
job of it. 

This is the same high school that has 
produced so many leaders in so many fields, 
including a raft of well-known celebrities 
such as Steve Allen, Mel Torme, and Arch 
Oboler. 

There is nothing magical about the Hyde 
Park formula. Intelligent administration, 
of course. And equally important, intelli- 
gent parents who care how their children 
think and act. 

Yet, Hyde Park High School is unique in 
other ways. The standards are higher, and 
although much of its huge enrollment is 
from economically underprivileged areas, 
the vast majority of Hyde Park students go 
on to higher education, and many of them 
make it possible through scholarships. 

It is true that in many parts of Chicago 
there is racial segregation. Only a fool or a 
liar would deny it. Here in Chicago, racial 
segregation takes the form of geographical 
segregation. A Negro cannot live anywhere 
he can afford to live. He encounters sub- 
born, though often silent opposition. So 
where he lives, his children go to school. 
In the Hyde Park area, Negroes live among 
whites, or is it the other way around? Here, 
in one corner of Chicago, is the American 
experiment, and so far, it has been working 
far better than the bigots would have you 
believe. Here, in Hyde Park, is proof that 
school integration can and will work. And 


‘like it or not, the rest of Chicago had better 


look on and learn, For this is the Chicago 
high school of 10, 15, or 20 years from now. 
But ironically, if most of the fearful could 
observe this high school, they would realize 
they have little to fear, 
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The Sierra Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks I submit 
the following article by Philip Hyde from 
the Christian Science Monitor in which 
Mr. Hyde describes the work of the 
Sierra Club. His words of praise for this 
dedicated conservation organization 
which are so richly deserved and his re- 
marks about the club’s powerful recent 
publication, “This Is the American 
Earth” by Ansel Adams and Nancy New- 
hall, warrant the attention of us all. 

The article follows: 

To Explore, ENJOY, AND PRESERVE 
(By Philip Hyde) 

If John Muir, our celebrated western natu- 
ralist, could today see one of his favorite 
projects, the Sierra Club, he would be sur- 
prised. He would also be immensely pleased, 
for his prime purpose in founding the Sierra 
Club in 1892 was to develop an organization 
that would become a strong voice for protect- 
ing the natural scene. From the small be- 
ginning of five men in 1892, brought together 
by Muir, the Sierra Club has grown to. its 
present membership of over 16,000, and to a 
national prominence as a major voice for the 
protection of our natural scenic resources. 

The club’s motto reads: “To explore, en- 
joy, and preserve the Sierra Nevada and other 
scenic resources of the United States.” It is 
made up of people who are dedicated to en- 
joying our natural scenic resources and to 
making sure they will be here for coming 
generations to enjoy. Though it has long 
since outgrown the possibility of holding a 
“club meeting,” the membership is subdivid- 
ed into a number of chapters which sponsor 
local activities, such as educational meetings, 
lectures, local walks, climbs, auto-tours, and 
camping outings. Much of the membership 
is concentrated in the West, but there are 
also active chapters ang groups in Chicago, 
New York and Washington. 


EXPERIENCING NATURE 


The Sierra Club sponsors a varied program 
of summer outings which emphasize the 
“explore and enjoy” part of its motto, but 
they are not without purpose in fulfilling its 
chief objective, for they are, in a sense, basic 
training for the rising conservationists, and 
are often scheduled in an area where a con- 
servation problem has arisen, 

Outings this summer include such varied 
places as the North Cascades of Washington, 
the High Sierra of Yosemite and Kings 
Canyon National Parks in California, the 
San Juan Wilderness in Colorado, Three 
Sisters Wilderness in Oregon, and the Saw- 
tooth Range in Idaho. River trips are float- 
ing Sierrans down the Green and’ Yampa 
Rivers in Dinosaur National Monument, on 
the Green through Desolation Canyon, the 
Rogue in Oregon. An innovation this year 
in the expanding scope of outings is the 
canoe trip through Minnesota’s Quetico- 
Superior canoe wilderness, Another outing, 
not all on the enjoyment side, is the Clean- 
up Week in a littered scenic area. 

Behind this variety of activities is the 
philosophy that education and experience 
are prerequisite to conservation: that nat- 
ural beauty, like freedom, will be most en- 
thusiastically defended by those who have 
experienced it. 
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The present leadership of the club knows 
where it came from: mature people now 


ness and want their children to know them, 


. too, 


TO STIR AWARENESS 


In its work of Americans more 
aware of their great natural scenic resources, 
the Sierra Club publishes the Sierra Club 
Bulletin, described as “that model of moun- 
tain periodicals” by Ronald Clark, British 
author. It has also, of recent years, begun 
to publish books of conservation significance. 


Its most recent publication, “This Is the 
American Earth,” Ansel Adams and 
Nancy Newhall, has been hailed as a land- 
mark in American publishing. It expresses 
beautifully and powerfully what the Sierra 
Club stands for. With superb photographs 
made by Ansel Adams, and those of 30 other 
leading photographers, its moving, poetic 
text by Nancy Newhall poses the 6,000-year 
question: Will civilized man learn to live 
with his environment, so carefully and 
painstakingly prepared for him since the 
birth of the ee a a 
it, and himself in the 

His tools and technology Soin are more 
ruinously efficient than any he has before 
possesséd his brief tenancy on earth. 
Will the development of his most important 
resource, the spiritual, come soon enough to 
teach him how to use his hools wisely to 
preserve his environment, and himself? 





Memorial Tribute to Philip B. Perlman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August.22, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 weeks ago one of the greatest 
champions of civil rights that this coun- 
try has ever known passed away—for- 
mer U.S. Solicitor General Philip B. 
Perlman. Over the last two decades 
Philip Perlman had held many positions 
of great responsibility and had distin- 
guished himself in all of them. 

It was, for example, he who presented 
the restrictive covenant cases to the Su- 
preme Court in 1947. The subsequent 
ruling in 1949 constituted an important 
milestone in the abolition of legal sanc- 
tion for segregation. 

While I had been fully aware of his 
vigorous and aggressive role for years 
in the struggle to stamp out racial dis- 
crimination and assure all Americans 
equal rights under the law, it was only 
recently my great privilege to serve with 
him on the Platform Committee of the 
National Democratic Convention in Los 
Angeles and to watch at close range his 
brilliant and incisive mind in action as 
the cochairman of that committee. 
little could I know or suspect that this 
was to be his last contribution to that 
cause. 

Time and again throughout our delib- 
erations and the drafting of the plat- 
form, as throughout his entire career, 
he revealed himself as a prodigious and 
diligent defender of the downtrodden, as 
an uncompromising protector of those 
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people who have been the victims of 
prejudice. I am profoundly humbled 
by the opportunity and the experience 
of having shared in so small.a way in 
the creation of that document, so ap- 
propriately entitled “The Rights of 
Man,” which is an enduring monument 
to his memory. 

Philip Perlman’s passing is an irre- 
trievable loss to the Democratic Party 
«nd indeed to the American people. 


Louisiana State Winner in National Teen- 
age Safe Driving Road-e-o Again From 
Third Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana, 
which I have the honor of representing, 
has produced for the third successive 
year the State champion in the National 
Teenage Safe Driving Road-e-o spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Bill Vincent, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Britton Vincent, of Lafayette, senior and 
honor student at Lafayette High School, 
the Louisiana winner for 1960, has been 
in Washington for the finals of the ninth 
annual road-e-o. He finished first in 
the State competition at Ruston where 
approximately 50 victors in local con- 
tests participated. Jimmy W. Carter 
was State chairman. 

Forty-eight State champions took 
part in the Washington events in which 
they were tested on their attitudes and 
their knowledge of road rules, given a 
driving machine test, interviewed and 
required to negotiate successfully four 
tricky obstacle courses in the District of 
Columbia Armory and a 6-mile run 
through District traffic. After all scores 
were compiled, prizes of $2,000, $1,500, 
and $1,000 scholarships were awarded to 
first, second, and third place winners re- 
spectively during a banquet at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, road-e-o headquarters. 
The Louisiana champion made a very 
good showing, placing 16th among the 
48 contestants. 

Young Price was accompanied to 
Washington by Donald E. Butcher, also 
of Lafayette, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Butcher, of that city, a director of the 
Lafayette Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and local road-e-o chairman. Others in 
the Lafayette group visiting Washington 
were Mrs. Elden Butcher and Miss 
Gloria Foreman. 

Bill brought with him for President 
Eisenhower a gold Lagcoe oil hat which 
had been presented to Bill for this pur- 
pose at a petroleum club luncheon in 
Lafayette by Leo Franques, chairman of 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast Oil Exposition. 
With the hat, symbolizing the Louisiana 
oil industry, the exposition, and Lafay- 
ette’s position as the oil center of the 
South, was a scroll which read: 
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The Louisiana oil industry and its bien- 
nial exhibition, the Louisiana Gulf Coast Oil 
Exposition, is deeply honored to present this 
token of esteem to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, accompanied 
by our most sincere wishes for a long and 
happy future, and a most cordial invitation 
to attend the Fourth Louisiana Gulf Coast 
Oil Exposition in October of 1961 at Lafay- 
ette, center of petroleum activity in the 
south of Louisiana, our Nation’s greatest 
producer of petroleum per acre. 


The scroll was signed by Chairman 
Franques; Maurice Heymann, developer 
of the Heymann Oil Center at Lafay- 
ette; and Sidney C. Ory, president of 
the Lafayette Chamber of Commerce. 

Through arrangements made by my 
office the presentation took place at the 
White House where Bill and Donald were 
received by Secretary of the Cabinet 
Robert K. Gray who accepted the hat 
and scroll in behalf of the President. 

The Lafayette Junior. Chamber of 
Commerce, with a membership of around 
40 young men active in community af- 
fairs, sponsors numerous civic projects 
in addition to the safe driving competi- 
tion which is open to both boys and girls. 
Cary Moore is president and the other 
officers, in addition to Donald Butcher, 
are Lionel Prejean, first vice president; 
Alvin O’Fleurty, second vice president; 
Earl Grand, secretary; Scott O. Brame, 
treasurer; and Tom Rogers, I. J. Mires, 
and Noel Diuffrida, board of directors. 
Formed several years ago, the organiza- 
tion meets for a luncheon program on 
the first Wednesday of each month and 
gathers for a night meeting on the third 
Wednesday. 

In 1958 Louisiana was represented in 
the road-e-o finals in Washington by 
State champion Raymond Albert Young, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Young, of 
Centerville, who was accompanied by 
Ted L. McIntyre, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. McIntyre, of Franklin, representing 
the Franklin Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as a member of the board of 
directors. 

Last year’s Louisiana champion also 
came from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. Bill Young, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre W. Young, of Lafayette, competed 
in the Washington finals. Accompany- 
ing him was Cary Moore, son of Guilliam 
Moore and the late Mrs. Moore, who is 
head of the Lafayette Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of which at that time he 
was vice president and local road-e-o 
chairman. 


A World in Turmoil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission previously granted, I would 
like to introduce into the Recorp for the 
information of my colleagues the latest 
issue of my newsletter “Report to the 
People” for August 10, 1960: 
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A WORLD In TurRMOIL 


Since my last newsletter report to you, 
the world has been in turmoil—in turmoil 
to such a degree that developments abroad 
have to a considerable degree overshadowed 
congressional activity. 

Congress, of course, has been busy and has 
been in session since January except for the 
recess declared July 3 for the national polit- 
ical conventions. Much important and vital 
legislation was acted upon before the recess 
and much more is awaiting action before 
final adjournment. 

I have deiayed writing you this newsletter 
for several reasons, among them the fact that 
I had hoped before doing so to be able to 
report on the final actions of Congress on 
all major legislation. But with Congress 
ending its recess, a later issue of the news- 
letter will report on unfinished business of 
the House and Senate. 

Then, too, I hesitated about writing this 
newsletter while deveolpments abroad—one 
after another—kept the world seething. 
These developments, starting with the U-2 
spy plane incident and including the sum- 
mit collapse and the critical situations 
which arose in Korea, Turkey, Japan, the 
Congo, and Cuba, left the world in a state 
of tension. 

If nothing else, the developments abroad 
brought into sharp focus the problems of 
the hesitant leadership in our foreign policy 
program. They highlighted the lack of an 
aggressive leadership which, I maintain, is 
essential if we are to meet the challenges 
facing us in the world. 

I expressed this view in Bridgeport on 
June 25 when I accepted nomination for 
re-election and I still maintain that ours is 
a world in revolution and in the last year we 
have suffered unexpected and incredible 
reverses. The situation in which we find 
ourselves is the result of a make-bélieve 
foreign policy—a policy which could cause 
countries in four continents to capitulate to 
communism. 

In this world in ferment, our position has 
been weakened by lack of creative leadership 
and our only hope of survival is an aggres- 
sive foreign economic policy plus a strong 
military capability. 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE 


Congress, with world tension tightening, 
has been active. When the recess began, 
Congress had acted upon 10 regular appro- 
priations bills and several supplementals for 
fiscal 1960 and 1961 and sent them to the 
President. Elsewhere in this newsletter, I 
have reproduced a breakdown for your in- 
formation showing the status of appropria- 
tions in the second session of the 86th 
Congress. I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that other statements to the contrary, 
the Democratic-controlled Congress kept a 
close eye on expenditures and you will note 
that the amounts appropriated are several 
millions less than President Eisenhower had 
requested. But note, too, the Defense bud- 
get—particularly for the Polaris missile pro- 
gram—is higher than requested. The Polaris 
program, of course, gives great promise for 
an effective mobile missile launching ca- 
pability and Congress authorized $241 
million more for this program than had been 
requested by President Eisenhower. 

In the field of foreign aid, I want to em- 
phasize that I supported every effort to ap- 
propriate the full amount requested. In 
this area, I feel very strongly that we should 
do much more than has been done. The 
mutual security bill passed the House be- 
fore the recess, but is under consideration 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
It is my sincere hope the Senate will restore 
the funds trimmed from the foreign aid 
bill by the House. 

In connection with this subject, inci- 
dentally, I expect and hope that with Con- 
gress reconvening the President will present 
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his, program for aid to Latin America, where 
the crisis has been deepening and fostering 
new problems as the result of Castro’s ap- 
peal to many Latin American countries. 
Not only is a strong program for our Latin 
American relations long overdue, but this 
Nation also should move forward in de- 
veloping additional programs of this nature 


for all other critical areas of the world. It’ 


would not seem too early to prepare an 
economic program for the development of 
Africa, where the emergence of any newly 
independent but ill-equipped nation presents 
fertile soil for Communist activity. 

Other legislation completed by Congress 
prior to the recess included: 

Civil rights: I had voted for the House- 
passed civil rights bill at the time of my 
last newsletter. ‘Later, of course, after a ‘rec- 
ord filibuster, the Senate a'so acted on civil 
rights legislation. For those who may not 
have read my last newsletter, let me empha- 
size I have long been a strong advocate of 
civil rights. I felt the House-passed bill 
could be improved upon’ but nevertheless 
certainly represented a step in the fright 
direction. 

Sugar Act extension: I supported this 
legisiation, passed after an all-night session, 
which gave the President complete authority 
to determine the amount of sugar to be im- 
ported from Cuba. I did so in view of our 
deteriorating relations with the Castro gov- 
ernment and because I felt the President 
should have the power to act in an emer- 
gency. 

Farm legislation: The farm problem is still 
in a muddle and I voted against a wheat 
bill providing for the maintenance of sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity. I still feel 
the administration has shirked its responsi- 
bilities in failing to offer a comprehensive 
farm program this year. Just before the 
recess, incidentally, one bill was enacted 
which can absorb some of the mounting sur- 
pluses on farm commodities. This was a 
measure authorizing the United States to 
participate in the 68-nation International 
Development Association to help un¢er- 
developed countries. The law permits the 
overseas sale of some farm surpluses, with 
payment to be made in foreign currencies, 
Farm spokesmen say the new law may have 
a dual advantage. Besides serving to relieve 
the surplus problem, returns from sales, 
when invested in the nations in which the 
sales are made, can help create or expand 
markets for other U.S. commodities. 

Federal employees’ pay raise: This meas- 
ure, passed over a Presidential veto, was less 
than a perfect bill. I supported it, however, 
because of a very definite need for substan- 
tially increased Federal salaries. Experi- 
ence has shown that the Government needs 
higher salaries at top levels of Civil Service 
and there is a study presently being made 
which I hope will result in legislation to 
correct this shortcoming. 


Rivers and harbors bill: This was legisla- 
tion of particular importance to Stamford 
and the Fourth Congressional District I rep- 
resent. Included in this authorization bill 
Was a vitally needed hurrican flood control 
project for Stamford. Many hours of com- 
bined effort and hard work went into this 
particular project before it was finally au- 
thorized. It took close coordination, co- 
Operation, and teamwork on the part of 
Stamford city officials, and interested indus- 
trial and civilian parties, operating in con- 
junction with my office, to get the project 
approved. Congratulations are due Mayor 
Walter Kennedy, Flood and Erosion Control 
Board Chairman Al Kanzler, and others for 
sticking with this matter until it finally 
was included in the bill, Much credit must 
go, too, to people like Stamford Finance 
Commissioner Norm Gluss; Dean Brossman, 
executive vice president for the Stamford- 
Greenwich management council; Gil Brooks, 
Dom Del Guidice, and Ed Bankowski, among 
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numerous others. The fight is not finished, 
though—it will resume in. January when 
efforts must be made to get the necessary 
funds appropriated. Assuming I am re- 
elected, I shall, of course, continue to do 
everything in my power to have the funds 
appropriated for the project, 

Better labeling bill: Overlooked and often 
ignored in the heavy publicity and news 
coverage given controversial measures are 
many noncontroversial, so-called unimpor- 
tant bills. Yet these little-known laws fre- 
quently do great public good. A case in 
point is the better labeling law requiring 
far more prominent warnings on hazardous 
and poisonous matcrials brought into the 
average home daily. Hereafter, labels on 
these items (including cleansers, dyes, dis- 
infectants, and polishes) must clearly state: 
“Keep out of the reach of children.” Also, 
every package must henceforth display 
prominently first-aid antidotes for the mis- 
use of such products. Why is this such an 
important piece of legislation? Every year 
some 600,000 youngsters swallow dangerous 
preparations and, of these, more than 500 
die, 

STILL AWAITING ACTION 


The Senate has already returned after 
the recess. The Senate, with more pending 
business on its calendar, resumed sessions 
in advance of the House which must wait 
for the Senate disposition of various bills 
before it can take action on them. I an- 
ticipate the House sessions will be fairly 
short, perhaps of but 2 or 8 weeks’ 
duration. I do not think there will be any 
major squabbling because there is a definite 
job to do and we will want to get it done. 

The mass transportation bill: Of major im- 
portance from my personal viewpoint is what 
I hope and expect will be final House action 
on the Senate-approved bill sponsored by 
Senator Wittrams of New Jersey to provide 
loans and grants to ease the mass transporta- 
tion problem. This bill, a companion to one I 
introduced in the House, is vital to the 
ultimate solution of the commuter situation 
in Fairfield County. Incidentally, I have 
expressed strong dissatisfaction over the ac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in permitting another 10 percent boost in 
New Haven railroad fares even before the 
ICC’s investigation of the line was con- 
cluded. It appeared to me that the proper 
action would have been to refuse the fare 
increase until public hearings were com- 
pleted. 

Bridgeport Harbor appropriation: Another 
item I expect favorable action on in the 
remaining days of the session is an appro- 
priation bill before the Senate containing 
$750,000 to inaugurate improvements of the 
Bridgeport Harbor during the coming fiscal 
year. The amount, contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, nearly got sidetracked by a 
House subcommittee recently but fortunate- 
ly I was able to convince the subcommittee 
to retain the allocation because of the tre- 
mendous importance of the project to Fair- 
field County. Eventually the harbor im- 
provements will cost more than $6 million. 
Had the subcommittee knocked out the allo- 
cation, work, could not have been started 
this year. Thanks to the support of two of 
my New England colleagues I was able to 
convince the subcommittee the Bridgeport 
Harbor is a distribution point for south- 
western Connecticut where commerce is in- 
creasing, and that deepening and widening 
of the channel would eliminate tidal delays 
to existing commercial traffic and permit the 
use of larger vessels with substantial trans- 
portation savings. 

Also on the calendar for further action 
are the following: 

Health insurance for the aged: High on 
the priority list for consideration when Con- 
gress reconveres is the extremely contro- 
versial bill providing health insurance for 
the aged, The House has already passed 
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legislation providing increased social security 
benefits and a moderate, State-option, health 
benefits program. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held hearings on this legislation be- 
fore the recess started, but took no further 
action. Incidentally, I did not consider the 
House-passed bill adequate in the area of 
health benefits for the aged. 

Pederal aid to education: This is a bill 
snarled in controversy and parliamentary 
wrangling and I hope that definite action. 
can be taken before final adjournment, 
though I am far from hopeful on this possi- 
bility... The Senate, early in the session, 
passed a bill providing $1.8 billion over 2 
years for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. Late in May, the House passed a 
bill authorizing $1.3 billion over 4 years for 
construction only, 

Minimum wage bill: Another bill passed 
by the House just before the recess was a 
minimum wage bill raising the minimum 
wage to $1.15 an hour for workers previously 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
extending a $l-an-hour minimum, without 
overtime protection, to an estimated 1.4 mil- 
lion workers in the interstate retail chains. 
The Senate is still to act on the legislation. 

Omnibus housing: Also lodged in the 
House Rules Committee is an omnibus hous- 
ing bill providing funds for Federal housing 
programs. This bill, reported favorably by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
would, it is hoped, revitalize housing pro~ 
duction which dropped sharply over the past 
year. : 

Foreign investments: I am hoping for 
Senate action on H.R. 5, a tax-incentive 
measure to spur U.S. private investment in 
underdeveloped countries. This is a bill I 
supported when it passed the House. 

Self-employed retirement: This is H.R. 10, 
the Keogh-Simpson bill which would per- 
mit self-empl6yed to defer taxes on portions 
of their income set aside for retirement 
purposes. I voted for it when it passed the 
House, and regard it as forward-looking leg- 
islation which I would like to see enacted 
into law. Indications are, however, that the 
bill may encounter opposition in Senate 
floor debate. ss 

VIEWS ON THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


I attended the Democratic convention in 
Los Angeles as a delegate. I was satisfied 
both with the choice of the ticket and the 
platform adopted there. I also watched the 
Republican convention in Chicago and was 
encouraged by developments there, too. Of 
particular note, in my opinion, was the 


‘adaptation of Vice President Nixon to a new 


posture concerning the issues before the 
Nation in the light of developments of the 
last year. For an interesting view of the 
Republican platform, I suggest you read the 
editorial on page 120 of the July 30 issue of 
Business Week magazine. 


MY BACKGROUND TO JUDGE CUBA 


In my last'newsletter, I commented about 
the Cuban crisis, United States-Cuban rela- 
tions, the Castro government, etc. My com- 
ments were based partly on a personal trip 
I made to Cuba in March. Several letters I 
received questioned my authority to judge 
Cuba on the basis of such a brief visit. I 
would like to say this, in the event others 
also wondered about my remarks in which I 
said I was convinced a poor job of admin- 
istering Cuba by the Castro government 
would in itself bring serious economic 
troubles to that country in the near future. 
True, my visit to Cuba was brief, but for the 
benefit of those unaware of it, my knowledge 
of Spanish-speaking nations is extensive. 
For one thing, I was born and raised in 
Argentina, where I attended public school. 
My father worked for Swift & Co. in Argen- 
tina and in fact is still employed by that 
company although now , with my 
two sisters and my brother, in Brazil. Be- 
sides this background, I also was an instruc- 
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tor in Spanish at Yale College and at Hotch- 
kiss School in Lakeville, Conn. Develop- 
ments since my comments appear to be bear- 


ing out the views I expressed regarding Cuba. 
Castro has grown weaker and seems to be 
losing his hold, particularly with important 
and influential groups. They're talking out 
against him now, warning of economic col- 
lapse. There are some sources in our own 
Government who think Castro will fail by 
year’s end. Incidentally, you might also be 
interested in knowing that for some months 
now I have been making weekly Voice of 
America broadcasts in Spanish which are 
aired into Latin American countries. Usual- 
ly these broadcasts are made jointly with 
Representative JosEPpH Monroya, of New 
Mexico, and -we feel they are playing an im- 
portant role in improving and strengthening 
our Latin American relations. Similar pro- 
grams are broadcast as panel discussions 
whenever visiting Latin American legislators 
are in Washington. 


Charles Nutter Takes the Rust Off the Iron 
Curtain in a Most Informative and Pene- 
trating Analysis of the Real Threat of 
the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
bringing to the attention of the House 
one of the most informative and pene- 
trating analyses of the real Communist 
threat that has ever come to my atten- 
tion. 

Charles Nutter is managing director 
of the famed International House of 
New Orleans. Before coming to that 
important post he was one of the out- 
standing reporters for the Associated 
Press and among other duties which he 
had when connected with that great 
“news-gathering organization was bureau 
chief of the Association Press in New 
Orleans. It was in that capacity that I 
first came to know him more than 20 
years ago and shortly after he had re- 
turned from an Association Press as- 
signment in Moscow. 

Recently he headed a New Orleans 
businessmen’s delegation behind the 
Iron Curtain countries. His observa- 
tions are the result of a skilled and 
trained mind. There is nothing brash 
or extreme in these observations. They 
are firm and well grounded. I suggest 
Mr. Nutter’s piece on Russia must read- 


ing. 
(By Charles Nutter) 


New ORLEANS=—The Associated Press, in 
its wisdom, recently distributed a story say- 
ing that around 15,000 Americans will crack 
the Iron Curtain and visit the Soviet Union 
this year. This number may be even greater 
if hoteis and travel agencies can handle the 
influx. What Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
think of each other has not blighted the 
tourist crop to Russia this year. 

These visitors will spend a week, a month 
or two hitting the tourist spots in Russia 
and will come home with a curious confusion 
of impressions which they will pass along 
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from amateur lecture platforms all over 
America for the next year or 50. 

Get ready to hear these scarcely new facts 
about the Soviet Union: There are some 
churches open but not many; antireligious 
museums are hard to enter; posted prices 
on foodstuffs and clothing are sky high; there 
are very few automobiles and many pedes- 
trians; lots of new housing is being built; 
Russian kids like gum and know a little 
English; women work at everything includ- 
ing day labor; hotels are adequate, but not 
luxurious; photographic restrictions seem to 
have disappeared. 

Now and then some traveler will regale 
his listeners with an exciting story, mostly 
imaginary, of difficulty with the police, losing 
his passport, or another spicy account of 
hidden dangers he faced and mastered there 
beyond Minsk. 

These bits of chit-chat will be passed 
along to Americans who have not seen Rus- 
sia. They would be harmless enough if the 
visitors: accounts stopped there, or if they 
dug deeper into the real meaning of the 
Soviet Union and Communist International 
which you don’t see or read from a hotel 
window or taxicab. 

But unfortunately there will be many 
otherwise astute observers return with a be- 
lief that because of its frontier appearance, 
high prices and scarcities and lack of many 
comforts and luxuries, that this is a back- 


_ ward nation and is no economic threat to 


the United States because it has several 
generations to go before it catches up with 
capitalism. 

International House of New Orleans re- 
cently conducted its 40th trade and travel 
mission abroad in 15 years; and this time 
we took 85 persons to Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland, being behind the Iron Curtain 
for 2 weeks and in Red Square in Moscow on 
May Day at the very time that the U-2 in- 
cident occurred. 

I conducted this trip on behalf of Inter- 
national House and I am as convinced that 
few trade contacts or opportunities were 
uncovered as I am that very few of our 
traveling members grasped or understood 
the economic facts and threat of communism 
as we glimpsed it in our brief mission. 

The Soviet experiment, now 43 years old, 
is so vast, so different, so thought provoking 
and so startlingly successful at last that the 
Kremlin feels no fear in letting in large 
numbers of Americans to see their country 
and openly boasts of its economic plans for 
us all in the full belief that we cannot com- 
prehend the facts and the danger. 

A year or so ago Nikita Khrushchev told 
us over television that our grandchildren 
would live under socialism (a sugar-coated 
word for communism which is used fre- 
quently so as not to alarm people too much), 
and he further declared that “we declare war 
upon you in the peaceful field of trade. We 
declare war and we will win over the United 
States. The threat to the United States is 
not the ICBM, but in the field of peaceful 
production. We are relentless in this and it 
will prove the superiority of our system.” 

Adolf Hitler in his celebrated book Mein 
Kampf never was more specific in the plans 
he had for the world than the Communists 
are and constantly have been for about a 
century since Karl Marx dreamed in the 
British museum in London. So long as 
these plans were just dreams we could afford 
to pay little attention; now they are dreams 
backed by a billion captive people who have 
become, against their will or approval, eco- 
nomic serfs under an industrial empire 
which would engulf the world. 

The recent trip to the Soviet Union was 
my second visit there. In 1936-37,.at the 
height of the great purges, I was a foreign 
correspondent there and saw Russia begin- 
ning to emerge from agricultural serfdom 
into an industrial state. Today, despite a 
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great and disastrous war, the transition ig 
far advanced, and the industrial power of 
Russia is beginning to roll and menace the 
world. 

This visit to Russia left me with the very 
definite belief that the real Soviet threat is 
economic, not military. The Communists, 
by dint of clever planning, hard work and ~ 
forced or virtual slave labor of their entire 
populace, have created an industrial power 
second only to the United States. In full 
view of the world but without its realization 
or alarm, the Kremlin has adapted outlawed 
and outdated malpractices of capitalism to 
establish a supreme state monopoly under 
state capitalism. It is called communism. 

The fruits of a labor force which is larger 
than in the United States and which is sur- 
prisingly efficient in many areas and fields 
doesn’t go to improve or help the people; it 
goes into a gigantic fund for use of the 
Kremlin, ample financing indeed for world 
revolution. 

Communism in Russia is not communism 
at all, and probably never was. Today the 
Soviet Union is one gigantic trust in which 
the people are and have been exploited be- 
yond the wildest dreams of capitalism in 
this or any other country.- Everything and 
everybody belongs to the state and move and 
operate at the whim of the state. The state 
owns every job and every means of making a 
living, and it owns every living area, every 
bit of production, all land and factories, and 
resources, developed and unexploited. 

The state controls all wages and salaries 
and it also controls the cost of living or 
rather it fixes both. It can raise or lower 
either overnight, closing or widening the gap 
without consultation or law, for some 210 
million people. It does so, of course, by 
holding wages down and raising living costs, 
particularly clothing or food, so that a whole 
family, including the wife and mother, has 
to work to make ends meet. 

It looked to me as if the Soviet system, 
communism or so-called socialism in Russia 
today, economically speaking is a colossal dis- 
tortion of the company, the company town, 
and the company store, all monopolies, as 
we used to know them in the United States, 
but which have disappeared. The profits of 
this great all-embracing monopoly, which is 
nationwide, do not reach the people; they are 
used instead by the state for political pur- 
poses, national and international; ample 
financing indeed for the worldwide conquest 
plans which communism espouses. 

It is necessary to know and remember 
that profits and the profit motive didn’t diss 
appear in Russia, the government just took 
them over and gave them new names that 
are deceptive and misleading as always. 

Profit is a dirty capitalistic word in Russia, 
something reserved for blasting the capital- 
istic world. Capitalism also is a dirty word, 
reserved for enemies of the Soviet Union. 
Yet there are profits beyohd the wildest 
dream of anyone in the Soviet Union today, 
and a degree of capitalism that surpasses 
anything in the free world. 

The difference in that under state capital- 
ism, Kremlin style, profits are not distributed 
to many private owners, the profits go to the 
sole owner of everything—the state. And 
this is by no means the workers paradise, 
for the worker has nothing whatever to say 
about what goes on. 

The high prices which we saw quoted in 
good stores in Moscow and Leningrad are not 
necessary or realistic. They are, instead, @ 
subtie form of taxation to drain off any sur- 
plus a worker might accumulate. In a mo- 
nopolistic economic state, prices have no re- 
lationship to costs necessarily; prices are not 
geared to cost but are fixed by political de- — 
cisions taken in the Kremlin. Shoes need 
not cost several weeks’ salary, for they could 
be sold for a day’s salary or issued free, if 
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with cash in hand which the state dislikes. 
Private accumulation is the first step toward 
private capitalism. 

The worker is left drained dry at all times. 
He must exert his maximum effort to make 
ends meet, and this work effort, multiplied 
by a hundred million souls, goes to enrich 
the parent corporation, which uses the labor 
force’s productivity for capital expenditures 
and goods, for propaganda, for sabotage, 
espionage, and subversion, for education, for 
military preparation and adventures, for 
sputnik and lunik, for training of Com- 
munists to work in other countries all over 
the world, and for any other purpose it sees 
fit. 

Better housing, food and clothing for the 
proletariat comes into this scale at what- 
ever level the leader decides. Usually it is 
near the tail end. It is correct to say though 
that food and living conditions are improv- 
ing and are vastly better than they were in 
the thirties. 

The important thing also to remember 
about Soviet economics is that despite 10 
million slogans and claims to the contrary, 
the workers or proletariat have nothing 
whatever to say about what goes on; they 
are as voiceless actually as slaves because 
there is no way they can make their voices 
felt or heard. 

The proletariat does not control, they 
comply. There are no real unions, no strikes, 
no sitdowns, slowdowns, complaints; noth- 
ing but obedience or disaster. The world’s 
greatest private corporations never ap- 
proached this system in power or in num- 
bers of workers. The Soviet Union has com- 
plete and absolute mastery over a work force 
of more than 100 million workers. The pro- 
letariat hasn’t one thing to say about what 
jobs they hold, their wages, their rents or 
food costs, or any like factor. Russia has a 
dictatorship of state capitalism, big busi- 
ness beyond the wildest dreams of the hated 
trusts which the Soviet press and leaders 
are always denouncing. 

Behind the curtain and always ready for 
action against a sullen or unresponsive 
worker, or a troublesome one, is compulsion. 
He might lose his work card, or his assigned 
room to live in, or he might be ordered to a 
new job thousands of miles distant. Finally 
there is the secret police and terror. The 
Soviets have killed more people for economic 
reasons in trying to uproot humanity and 
change its habits than they lost in World 
War II. 

Under Secretary of State Dillon, wise to 
the ways of the Soviets, recently said that 
“in the thirties the Communists procured 
foreign capital equipment by exporting grain 
at prices below an already depressed world 
market—despite the fact that millions of 
Russians and Ukranian peasants were dying 
of starvation.” The graves of tens of mil- 
lions of workers in the so-called workers 
paradise are the foundation for present in- 
dustrial successes, and more will suffer and 
die as necessary to build this success higher. 

This is the face of the enemy and the 
economic war in which we find ourselves. 
No day passes in Russia, or presumably in 
China, without millions of printed words 
exhorting greater production, greater efforts, 
greater sacrifices so that capitalism and 
particularly the United States may be sur- 
passed, and then destroyed. 

ig Business as above-explained now is 
working well in Russia after more than 40 
years, and is moving along rapidly. The peo- 
ple who make it possible, albeit perhaps 
reluctantly, are not unhappy actually for 
they are better off than they have been be- 
fore and feel that their lot and living condi- 
tions have improved. This is the important 
thing always to remember about Russia; not 
that the people are not as well off as we are, 
but that they are better off than at any time 
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* desired. But this might leave the individual 


previously. Things are improving for them 
and they are satisfied with this. ; 

They really do not know’of better things 
in the world. Ninety percent of the present 
population grew up under so-called Social- 
ism or Bolshevism, know little of the outside 
world, and are victims and believe in the 
Soviet’s clever, well-planned, monopolistic 
and universal propaganda. 

No longer is it useful to dream that in 
educating the people the Kremlin will create 
a frankenstein to rise and destroy the mas- 
ter. The Soviets have sold the people on 
the system, and the alleged danger and 
threat from the outside, particularly the 
United States. It is safe to say that the 
Russian people, naurally friendly and broad- 
minded, have been taught to fear and dis- 
trust the United States. They believe that 
the United States is a grave peace threat 
to the world, and that it would destroy 
Russia if possible. 

Absurd as this may seem to Americans, it 
loses its absurdity and becomes a menacing 
fact when it is realized that this is a genu- 
ine fear help deeply in the hearts of people 
who lost 20 million dead and saw a third of 
their country laid waste only a generation 
ago. 

Summarizing a little on this phase the 
sad fact for us is that the average Russian 
may not be very well off by our standards, 
but he doesn’t know it and he thinks he is 
doing better by his standards. And he has 
actually been taught to believe that America 
endangers Russia’s frontiers and he must 
work and sacrifice to prevent this. 

The average Russian also has no idea the 
extent of subversion and meddling in world 
affairs engaged in by the Kremlin, nor of 
the seriousness of the Communist Interna- 
tional plans for world conquest. He is, in 
other words, providing the sinews and the 
financing for world conquest without know- 
ing that this is the master plan of Com- 
munist planners. 

Russia has always been imperialistic to 
a certain extent but the Russians them- 
selves are not conquest minded. This, 
though, makes no difference because they 
have not nor will they be asked their views; 
here again they are the foils of communism, 
and they obey. 

Meanwhile we are confronted with an 
inexorable desire by the heads of the Com- 
munist International for taking over the 
world. The important aspect of Soviet for- 
eign economic policies which must never be 
forgotten is their determination and power- 
ful drive to penetrate and eventually cap- 
ture the newly developed countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America through trade and 
aid techniques. Economic warfare was de- 
veloped and is thoroughly understood by 
the Soviet Union; to us it is largely a nui- 
sance well remembered from World War II 
of which we'd like no more. 

Khrushchev has told us openly and re- 
peatedly that the Communists shall fill the 
needs of backward peoples better than the 
Americans and consequently shall win their 
minds, control of their lands, their res- 
ources and themselves. We do not seem to 
understand such language. We understood 
Pearl Harbor and we finally understood Hit- 
ler’s Nazi Germany; but we do not seem 
to gather any alarm from a more deter- 
mined, more resourceful, better financed and 
better planned threat from Communism. 

Under Secretary Dillon once said that “in 
their offensive economic weapons have been 
cleverly blended with military assistance, 
propaganda and diplomatic moves, to in- 
flame local passions and to create and ag- 
gravate situations of crisis. The long rnge 
aim is to create climates and attitudes in 
the newly-emerging areas conducive to 
eventual Communist take-over.” 

If Soviet penetration, economic subver- 
sion or trade succeeds in extending Com- 
munist rule in Asia, Africa, the Near East 


cost 
is nothing compared to the results. Police - 
power will be used to hold the people in 
line, and to hold control over immense 
wealth in the world’s vital minerals. 


regard of the Communists “of their own 
pledges. is one of the greatest obstacles to 
success in substituting the rule of law for 
rule by force.”. 

There can be no doubt that the Commu- 
nists live by the law of the jungle; stealing, 
lying, killing, and destroying are virtues 
when done for the state. They dishonor 
their own word, their firmest commitments 
are meaningless. And this is the movement 
that teaches that Russia keeps its pledges 
but the United States does not; that Russia 


training nationals of every country in the 
world in revolutionary tactics; to 
stroy and create poe ge ioe cae : 
arouse peoples an 
leaders. They also have been dumping trade 
goods into desired areas of the world at give- 
away or at extremely low prices. They know 
how to attack America’s export market by 
dumping of their own goods. And they have 
the will to do this when they see fit. They 
also have the financial ability, thanks to 
very long and successful planning. 

The industrial output of the Soviet Union 
today is very impressive, and is very menac- 
ing. Factories still are not as neat, well 
built, and imposing as American factories 
but in many cases they are as productive; 
the Soviet workman has become a skilled 
workman. His productivity can and does rise 
as high as the Amesican workman. Need is 
sparked by fear to drive him ever forward. 

When we were in Europe Premier EKhru- 
shchev announced Russian abolition of in- 
come taxes over a 5-year period, starting 
next year. He made much of the fact that 
Russia could abolish income taxes while the 
United States very largely lived on such high 
taxes. Here is distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion that takes keen analysis. The Kremlin 
can in fact abolish all income taxes without 
losing a single ruble of revenue; it shifts the 
emphasis to higher priced consumer goods 
or rents, and collects just as much as ever. 
But in the remote areas of the world they 
can brag to an unsophisticated people that 
they alone can live without income taxes; 
bane of the capitalistic world (their lan- 
a Soviet Premier said: “The abolition 
of taxes on workers and employees in our 
country is an impressive social gain for the 
peoples. One cannot speak of it without 
pride. and emotion. This is an enormous 
gain, dear friends. 

“Look at what is happening in the capi- 
talist countries, where taxes are perpetually 
rising, unemployment reigns and prices are 
spiraling upwards. The insecurity of the 
working people lies like a heavy weight on 
the masses. 

“When people all over the world see that 
the living standard in the Soviet Union is 
regularly improving, that wages and pension 
benefits are rising, that taxation is being 
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abolished and that the network of free 
medical, cultural and welfare facilities is ex- 
panding, they come to the clear realization 
that socialism is solving the most urgent 
problems and is showing the right way to 
get rid of exploitation, unemployment, and 
poverty.” 

This kind of talk is for the export trade, 
not for home consumption since Khrushchev 
doesn’t really care a fig for public opinion 
at home—that is already captive. He is try- 
ing to influence public opinion in the non- 
committed countries. 

. ‘This is “black is white, white is black” at 

its pinnacle. But this is not the picture 
the American tourist will bring home. This 
is the reason that it is dangerous to accept 
at face value the impressions of tourists 
traveling in the Soviet Union and the reason 
that permitting 15,000 or more Americans 
to travel there this year is in reality part of 
the master plan to confuse and confound 
the world. Facts are not always facts in 
Russia and what you see with your own eyes 
or hear with your own ears may mean some- 
thing wholiy different than you think. 

Travelers going to Russia therefore won’t 
necessarily bring home the truth about that 
country, and often are dangerously mislead- 
ing in their reporis. 

Russia has been called a puzzle, enigma, 
and a riddle but it is none of these. Its 
purposes and plans are well advertised. It 
is of course difficult to understand how hu- 
man beings can become so dedicated to a 
cruel, inhuman system which feeds on de- 
struction—even of its own architects—but 
Wwe must recognize there are several] million 
such dedicated Communists in Russia and 
China. 

Our job is to take the economic offensive 
and proye that the capitalistic system is a 
superior one to theirs, 


Monroe Doctrine and Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Aug@st 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr Speaker, the Con- 
gress now has under consideration a 
number of measures that would reaffirm 
one of our basic hemispheric policies: 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Among the recent contributions to the 
cumulating literature on that key sub- 
ject is a thoughtful article in the July 
25, 1960, issue of the U.S. News & World 
Report, which summarizes the 1947 Rio 
Pact, the 1948 Bogota Resolution and 
the 1954 Caracas Declaration in relation 
to enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The indicated article follows: 

Just WHat ARE US. RicuTs In Cusa? 

If the Communists force a showdown over 
Cuba, what can the United States do about 
it, legally? The answer: Plenty. 

United States has the means to move to 
protect its interests. Pacts with the Latin- 
American Republics set a course of action. 

Behind them is the Monroe Doctrine— 
-~scorned by Khrushchev, but still a US. 
weapon, ready for use if necessary. 

Nikita Khrushchev, on July 12, brusquely 
informed the United States that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine—after 137 years—is “dead,” 
and that Communism is on the way to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Soviet dictator saying, in effect, 
that he would do what the czars before him 
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had failed to do: challenge the United States 
and enter this hemisphere. 

James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States, proclaimed on December 2, 
1823—-when the U.S. Government was only 
34 years old—that any attempt by European 
powers “to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere” would be consid- 
ered “dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

In brief: The United States was prepared 
to resist with force, if necessary, the incur- 
sion of a European power into affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


AN EXPANDED DOCTRINE 


In recent years the Monroe Doctrine has 
been expanded, by treaties, into a policy 
that is binding on all the American repub- 
lics. 

On July 9, 1960—in the 137th year of the 
Monroe Doctrine—President Eisenhower as- 
serted flatly that the principle of the Doc- 
trine would continue to be enforced. 

Said the President, in a warning to Khru- 
shchev: 

“I affirm in the most emphatic terms that 
the United States will not be deterred from 
its responsibilities (to prevent interference 
in hemisphere affairs by an outside power) 
by the threats Mr. Khrushchev is making. 
Nor will the United States, in conformity 
with its treaty obligations, permit the estab- 
lishment of a regime dominated by interna- 
titonal Communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

Nikita Khrushchev 3 days later, on July 
12, challenged the President. Khrushchev 
declared the Monroe Doctrine “has died a 
natural death.” Earlier, he threatened the 
United States with attack by interconti- 
nental missiles if it moved to interfere with 
communism’s spread in Cuba. 

The United States came back on July 1 
to declare “the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine are as valid today” as ever. It said 
these principles are upheld not only by the 
United States, but they “represent, through 
solemn agreements, the views of the Ameri- 
can community as a whole.” 

What United States can do. Thus raised 
is the question of U.S. rights and US. agree- 
ments related to the invasion of the hemis- 
sphere by communism—through either force 
or subversion. 

The Rio Pact: Under this treaty of 1947, 
the American republics are pledged to a 
“common defense” if the “political inde- 
pendence of any American state” is endan- 
gered by an outside power. It authorizes the 
use of armed force for the common defense 
of the Americas. 

The Bogota Resolution: Under a resolu- 
tion passed by the Ninth Inter-American 
Conference, at Bogota in 1948, the American 
Republics condemn “the action of interna- 
tional communism .or any other totalitarian 
doctrine.” That conference also adopted the 
Charter of the Organization ef American 
States, which reaffirms the commitment 
made in the Rio Pact to act jointly against 
@ threat from outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Caracas Resolution: Under this dec- 
laration of 1954, the domination or control 
“of any American states by the interna- 
tional Communist movement” becomes a 
threat to peace. In such event, the resolu- 
tion calls for consultation for “appropriate 
action.” 

Beyond these are U.S. rights under inter- 
national law. If American lives are en- 
dangered in Cuba, for example, the United 
States can send in troops under an inter- 
national right of self-defense. The same 
applies to wholesale seizures of American 
property without “prompt and adequate” 
compensation, if such action is felt by the 
United States to be a threat to peace and if 
the Organization of American States fails to 
act. 

United front? Privately, almost every re- 
sponsible leader in Latin America is fed up 
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with Fidel Castro and his ties with Moscow, 
There were signs that hemisphere allies were 
beginning to rally around the United States, 

At Peru’s request, the Council of the OAS 
met on July 16 to take up the Red threat, 
Before that, Argentina called on Cuba to 
denounce Khrushchev’s “statements which 
may be construed as interference.” i 

At some point, joint action could come 
to check Castro and the Reds. The Monroe 
Doctrine, far from dead, looked stronger 
than ever. 


The Changing Face of American Cities— 
No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been introducing in the Recorp a series 
of insertions, “The Changing Face of 
American Cities,” and under permission 
previously granted include the following 
excerpt from Forum magazine’s two- 
part survey, “The New Urbanites.” 
The excerpt: 

Tue InFLUx of Nonwuirtes Is COMPOUNDING 
THE Bic Crrms’ SLUM PROBLEMS AND 
Focustinc ATTENTION ON THE INADEQUA=- 
CIES OF THE NaTION’s PUBLIC HOUSING AND 
RENEWAL PROGRAMS 
Three-quarters of the estimated 13-mil- 

lion substandard housing units in US. city 

slums are occupied by Negroes and other 
nonwhite racial groups, most of them re- 
cently migrated from rural areas. Last 


month, Forum examined the sources of this + 


new urbanite population, and the economic, 
ethnic, and social forces causing it to hud- 
dle in teeming and growing slums. This 
month, Forum considers the major neces- 
sity without which the integration, urban- 
ization, and free advancement of this new 
group of city dwellers cannot begin to be 
solved, which is decent housing. And, al- 
though the record to date is bleak, there 
are some real stirrings toward a more hope- 
ful future. 

The housing market for Negroes has tradi- 
tionally been a trickle-down market, but 
only in the past decade or so has the trickle 
amounted to much. Though Negroes have 
expanded into formerly white residential 
areas, their chances of moving on, outside 
the city limits in the wake of families with 
the same economic and social characteristics 
and ambitions, are slim at best. Thus the 
middle-income Negro is blocked off from 
becoming truly middle class in terms of 
housing, for he is banned from that great 
oasis of middle-class mores, the suburb, 
The case of Grosse Pointe, Mich., an upper- 
income suburb of Detroit, exemplifies the 
smug exclusiveness that has intensified the 
minority housing problem, That commu. 
nity has devised a system of ratings for 
potential home buyers, who are investigated 
by a detective and screened by a special 
panel. The ratings are based on. ethnic 
background, accent, clothes, and other im- 
portant measures of desirability. Negroes, 
however, do not get rated at all. .The furor 
over this bit of nonsense has already 
prompted State officials to consider legisla- 
tive action to bar any further employment 
of such ratings scales, 

Government has attacked the problem of 
the slum ghettos with two basic weapons— 
slum clearance and public housing. Both 
seem sound in principle. Certainly the worst 
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slums should be destroyed, and ideally they 
should be rebuilt with new, healthy housing, 
available on an open-occupancy basis to low- 
income groups. However, neither Federal 
urban renewal nor public housing has come 
close to solving the overall problem of slum 
proliferation and misery. In many respects, 
they have intensified the problems. 


THE FAILURE OF FEDERAL SOLUTIONS 


The Federal public housing program has 
just about ground to a halt. Last year, only 
21,427 units were completed, and this year 
less than that will be built. Five years ago, 
when the program was cut to 35,000 units 
per year, its advocates howled, but the sad 
fact is that even this is much more than the 
cities can digest. Several weeks ago, acting 
Public Housing Commissioner Lawrerce Da- 
vern was asked by a Senate committee why 
cities were no longer requesting Federal aid 
for public housing, and he replied that 
northern cities, in particular, were not re- 
questing more aid, despite demonstrated 
shortages in low-income housing, because of 
integration problems. City officials, Davern 
maintained, are unwilling to approve sites 
where neighbors might object to public hous- 
ing (which must have open occupancy in 
almost all northern cities, although Federal 
law does not require it), or where integra- 
tion might prove difficult. 

Many cities are gravely concerned about 
the heavy concentrations of Negroes in pub- 
lic housing projects. Chicago public housing 
is 88 percent Negro, Washington over 90 per- 
cent, and New York City 39 percent. Yet 
it is the Negro families that need housing 
most, and they can hardly be restricted by 
quotas or any other such artificial means as 
long as they are least privileged in housing 
choice. It has been estimated that average 
Negro income for the Nation as a whole is 
only 60 percent that of whites, and that three 
out of every four families dislocated by slum 
clearance in cities are Negro families with 
incomes under $4,000 per year. 

The fact that what little public housing 
there is has been increasingly Negro does 
not enhance its popularity, and the over- 
publicity given to the antisocial behavior of 
a few problem families in public housing 
sours many cities’ taste for more. Much of 
the blame for the failure of the program 
must be laid directly to the local authorities 
and to the PHA itself (Forum, June 1957). 
Unrealistic income and building cost ceil- 
ings, unworkable regulations, too few large 
dwelling units, and other failings have all 
been charged at various times, in various 
cities, but none of these is as important as 
the misguided notion that public housing 
could be used to create new neighborhoods, 
isolated from the rest of the community. 
From this misconception grew the goliath de- 
velopments' that cover block upon block of 
New York, Chicago, and other cities, un- 
friendly monstrosities that are never referred 
to by their inhabitants as anything but “the 
project.” Problem families are indeed a 
problem, and always will be, but problem 
buildings need not be duplicated year after 
year. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore, among other 
cities, have discovered that new neighbor- 
hoods cannot be created by public housing, 
and that the effort is likely to result only in 
the exchange of new blight for old. These 
two cities have pioneered a more sensible 
approach to the problems of housing low- 
income families, based on upgrading their 
housing and neighborhoods by judicious re- 
habilitation of single units, accompanied by 
vigorous social work to:.educate the new 
urbanites in the ways of urban living. They 
have successfully attempted scattered site 
and conversion programs, and have en- 
couraged new design concepts. The settle- 
ment-house approach, wherein the new- 
comers are drawn into a neighborhood 
rather than walled off from it, has worked 
and is being refined, In Baltimore, the 
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usual 1-year in-city residence rule has even 
been waived in public housing, and it has 
not led to any rush of new urbanite families, 
but rather made it possible for the authority 
better to serve those families which are most 
in need of help. 

In New York City, the biggest public hous- 
ing program of all has fallen short in many 
respects, Planner Raymond Vernon, author 
of “Anatomy of a Metropolis,” perhaps 
summed it up best when he observed that 
“the redevelopment of neighborhoods 
through the subsidized construction of low- 
income housing has generally not greatly 
altered the density or distribution of popu- 
lation.” Thus, despite 26 years of effort and 
a total of 110,000 units built, New York’s 
public housing, though it has greatly aug- 
mented the supply and quality of housing 
for the least privileged, has hardly made a 
dent in ‘the cruel pattern of segregated, con- 
gested slums, 

Of course, the greatest failure of public 
housing has simply been its insufficiency. 
Every big city in the Nation has a long 
waiting list for public housing, and reloca- 
tion agencies have long decried the lack of 
it for eligible families uprooted from slums 
by Government action of one sort or an- 
other. There are currently 326,000 units in 
active planning or under construction, but 
this can hardly meet the challenge of 13 mil- 
lion substandard dwelling units occupied by 
more than 13 million families due to dou- 
bling up. 

GILDING THE GHETTO 

If public housing has not helped low-in- 
come families, particularly minorities, by 
dint of its insufficiency, poor design, and ad- 
ministrative shortcomings, the urban re- 
newal program has, indeed, been a real ob- 
stacle for these families. In the first place, 
though it is, like public housing, a slum- 
clearance program, urban renewal was never 
designed to provide housing for the slum 
families it must, of necessity, dislocate. Its 
purpose has been to draw middle-income 
families back into the central city with at- 
tractive new housing. No one argued with 
this notion back in 1949, when the urban re- 
newal program was passed, because no one 
then foresaw the utter collapse of public 
housing, with a consequent loss of housing 
opportunity for those families uprooted. As 
@ result, low-income families are constantly 
being ousted from their slums, and shifted 
to other slums, unless they can get into 
public housing. This not only adds to the 
congestion of the already crowded slums, 
but propagates and intensifies the slum 
ghetto, for the majority of dislocated fami- 
lies are usually forced into Negro slums not 
very different from those being cleared. 

Urban renewal, like public housing, at- 
tempts to create new neighborhoods, but it 
seems to have a better chance of succeeding. 
For one thing, urban renewal can operate 
on a vaster scale. Philadelphia’s Eastwick 
area, for instance, will eventually be rebuilt 
with 10,000 units of new housing, selling for 
$10,000 to $12,000. As Development Co- 
ordinator William Rafsky says: “This will 
be the first large supply of new housing 
available to Negroes in Philadelphia and it 
may become the first large-scale integrated 
area of the city.” 


Most cities say their renewal programs are 
not far enough along yet to gage fairly the 
final result. But it is already apparent from 
progress in New York City, Chicago, and 
several other large cities that most projects 
with not accomplish much more than clear- 
ing patches of slums and substituting new 
housing. By and large it is housing that 
will not accommodate those living in the re- 
placed slum or the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, so in effect, it must attract a different 
breed of city dwellers, usually older, well-to- 
do couples without children, or professionals 
who have long spurned the suburbs. More- 
over, though urban renewal housing is 
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thought of as open-occupancy housing, it is 

for whites only. This ts due simply te high 

ininoity of high-income ago protenions 
-) egro 

families. One New York ee eet 


when asked his opinion of PP sgh of 
housing white families in | ieee title I 
projects, scornfully ; such in- 
tegration as “gilding the ghetto.” Neither 


public housing nor urban renewal has done 
much to solve the basic problem of housing 
the vast number of Negro families, new and 
old urbanities, in central cities. Basically, 
this has been because neither program has 
been big enough to solve the housing short- 
age which underlies the whole problem. In 
New York, scene of the Nation’s biggest 
urban renewal and public housing programs 
and its biggest private apartment boom, a 
total of 380,000 housing units has been pro- 
duced in the past decade; yet, according to 
a recent analysis by J. Anthony Panuch, 
the city today has the same basic housing 
shortage it had 10 years ago, It still lacks 
430,000 units in meeting its needs, and this 
was exactly the deficiency in 1950. Thus 
38,000 units a year on the average (25,000 of 
them new) are only enough to keep New 
York standing still. At this pace, it will be 





Coal Wins Over New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald on Aes 
16, 1960: 

Coat Wins Over New ENGLAND 


On Saturday we warned that the soft coal 
interests were seeking to hold down imports 
of residual oil to 400,000 barrels daily for 
the last quarter of the year. The New Eng- 
land Council, keenly. aware of the importance 
of residual in this area’s economy, asked for 
560,000 barrels a day. 

We said that what the Interior Depart- 
ment decided as to the quota would show 
whether coal was retaining its dictatorship 
over New England. 

The dictatorship of coal has now been re- 
affirmed. The Department of the Interior, 





while not going quite down to the level - 


sought by the coal interests, has set the im- 
port quota at 415,000 barrels a day. This is 
so close to coal’s demands that it marks a 
clear victory. 

Why is the Department of the Interior 
thus playing coal’s game? There is nothing 
in the Presidential proclamation setting up 
the oil import quota program that mentions 
coal. The declared purpose was the pres- 
ervation of “a vigorous, healthy petroleum 
industry in the United States.” 

Residual oil is unimportant to the petro- 
leum industry, and unlimited imports of this 
product would not disturb the domestic oil 
companies. The President’s proclamation 
was aimed at crude oil and other products. 

But residual oil does compete with coal. 
The coal industry would like to see the price 
of residual so high that users of oil equip- 
ment convertible to coal will turn to coal, 
and new customers will choose coal over 
residual. 

What then is the intent of the Interior 
Department? Has it secretly determined 
what share of the market coal should have 
and will it now arrange import quotas ac- 
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cordingly? Or is it merely bending to the 
superior strength of the coal lobby as against 
the Petroleum Industry Research Founda- 
tion, the New England Council and the New 


“ England delegation in Congress? 


The New England Council calls for a 
tougher fight to protect New England’s in- 
terests. We join them. 


Monroe Doctrine at Full Cycle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, students of 
history have long since recognized the 
cyclic nature of foreign policies of great 
nations. This tendency is well illus- 
trated in the case of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

An informative editorial on this doc- 
trine by Robert Akerman in the July 25, 
1960, issue of the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Russia First For or MoNroe DOcTRINE 

(By Robert Akerman) 

With Nikita Ehrushchev’s shocking de- 

fiance, the Monroe Doctrine comes back 


where it started. 
Russia was its first target, the first enemy 


of the principle which it embodies, the first | 


nation to be warned by the United States 
against further colonization in the New 
World. : 

A widespread impression is that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of 1823 involved protecting 
South America against Spanish attempts to 
regain her former colonies. However, that’s 
only part of the story—and not the first 
part, either. 

Since 1741, when Vitus Bering discovered 
Alaska, Russia had claimed territory on the 
Pacific. coast of North America. These 
claims were followed up by Russian settle- 
ments in Alaska before the end of the cen- 
tury. 

No one could object to Russian activity 
in Alaska, as international law recognized 
the rights of a discovering nation. But Rus- 
sia began to make bigger plans. Talk 
started in czarist circles about converting 
the Pacific into a “Russian lake,” by extend- 
ing settlement from Alaska into the Oregon 
territory and even into California—areas 
which she had not discovered. 

Acting on this idea, in 1811 the Russians 
set up a trading post in California, only 48 
miles north of the present site of San Fran- 
cisco. More than 100 colonizers established 
themselves there, even though Spain actu- 
ally owned California. Nikolai Rezanof, the 
Czar’s chamberlain, viewed this move as a 
step in making California a Russian posses- 
sion. 

J. B. Prevost, a U.S. naval officer in the 
area, sent warnings to Washington of what 
was happening. He wrote: “Surely the 
growth of a race on these shores, scarcely 
emerged from the savage state, guided by a 
chief who seeks not to emancipate but to 
enthrall, is an event to be deprecated— 
an event, the mere apprehension of which 
ought to excite the jealousies of the United 
States.” 

Meanwhile, in negotiations with England 
and Spain, the United States has strength- 
ened its claims to portions of the Oregon 
Territory. Because it was between the legiti- 
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mate Russian colony in Alaska and the ille- 
gitimate infiltration in California, this Ore- 
gon foothold gained in importance. 

In 1821 the Czar issued a decree declaring 
@ large portion of the north Pacific closed 
to trade or navigation except for Russian 
vessels. This brought Russian imperialism 
out in the open. Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams moved vigorously to oppose 
it. Discussions were held with the Russians 
over their intentions. In his diary for July 
17, 1823, Adams records the decisive confer- 
ence with the Russian envoy, Baron Tuyl: 

“I told him specially that we should contest 
the right of Russia to any territorial estab- 
lishment on this continent, and that we 
should assume distinctly the principle that 
the American continents are no longer sub- 
jects for any new European colonial estab- 
lishments.” * 

That was 6 months before the formal an- 
nouncement of the same principle in Presi- 
dent Monroe’s famous message to Congress, 
The first part of the subsequent Monroe mes- 
sage was clearly framed as a warning to 
Russia. 

In another 6 months Russia backed down 
from her grandiose ambitions, signing 4 
treaty with the United States setting the 
present. southern boundary of Alaska as the 
limits of her territorial claims. 

Eventually the United States acquired Cali- 
fornia from Spain and Alaska from Russia, 
changing the Pacific picture. entirely. The 
Russian decision to give up Alaska in the 
1860's, incidentally, was partly owing to this 
earlier failure to make it the nucleus of a 
North American empire, though Russian 
weakness revealed in the Crimean War of the 
1850’s was a more immediate factor. 

Thus, in both a general and a particular 
way, reactionary Russia was a foe of the 
Monroe Doctrine—its very first foe. So today 
Communist Russia is following in the foot- 
steps of a czarist imperialism it pretends to 
have killed. 


Renewal of Bill Which Brought Books to 
30 Million Is Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a timely and appealing article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Start of last 
Sunday in support of the library services 
bill, captioned “Renewal of Bill Which 
Brought Books to 30 Million Is Urged”: 
RENEWAL OF BrLL WHICH BrovcHt Books 

To 30 Mittton Is Urcep 


(By Mary McGrory) 


Lovers of libraries are hoping that the spe- 
cial session of Congress will do something 
special for the library service bill, which 
will expire next June unless the program is 
extended. 

The renewal of the program which 
brought books within reach to some 30 mil- 
lion readers in the past 5 years, passed the 
Senate without any trouble. But in the 
House it has been stalled in the Rules Come 
mittee. 

The library services bill started some 200 
bookmobiles chugging around the backroads 
of the United States, added 5 million books 
to the bookshelves of the Nation under a co- 
operative Federal-State scheme. 


APPRECIATIVE READERS 


The reservations entertained by the Rules 
Committee about its efficacy and necessity 
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are not echoed by the patrons of the 5-year. 
old service. 

An old man in Texas, enjoying the first 
public library patronage of his life, wrote in 
to say this: “It is almost too much for -me, 
When Tf look at all these books of knowledge 
and adventure at my fingertips and think of 
how much’ I’ve missed in the past, I'm just 
desperate to know where to begin.” 

The wife of a New Mexico forest 
put the hunger for books more starkly: 
“This bookmobile is a bright spot in our 
lives. We live for the times it comes; we 
meed the reading to keep us sane. It’s 
lonely out here.” 


Housing Glut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une should be of particular interest to us 
at this point, and I hereby insert it into 
the Recorp without further comment: 

Hovstne GuLut 


Last Sunday the Tribune printed 33 col- 
umns of want ads offering houses and apart- 
ments for rent in and about Chicago. Yet 
on June 16 the Democratic-controlled Senate 
passed a $1.2 billion omnibus housing bill 
which provided, among other things, for an 
additional 25,000 public housing units. A 
similar measure has been reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, but 
the Rules Committee has refused to clear it 
for floor action. 

In its platform the Democratic Party 
moans, “Today our rate of home building 
is less than 10 years ago. A healthy expand- 
ing economy will enable us to build 2 mil- 
lion homes a year, in wholesome neighbor- 
hoods, for people of allincomes. Republican 
policies have led to a decline of the home- 
building industry and the production of 
fewer homes. 

“We support a housing goal of more than 
2 million homes a year. * * * Our housing 
programs will provide for rental as well as 
sales housing. * * * Even with this new 
and flexible approach, there will still be need 
for a substantial low-rent public housing 
program authorizing as many units as local 
communities require and are prepared to 
build.” 

The only question is: Who will occupy all 
this housing? The weekly Labor Forecast 
and Review reports, “Members of Congress 
at this special session of Congress will con- 
sider a bill for an expanding housing pro- 
gram. Many observers, including labor union 
leaders, try to place the 17-percent lag this 
year in homebuilding on a shortage of hous- 
ing credits. But a new Federal survey of 
housing vacancies shows evidence that the 
supply of existing dwelling space already 
is well above demand. 

“The high rate of rental vacancies, coupled 
with reports of large inventories of unsold 
new homes, indicates many people are un- 
able or unwilling to enter the market for @ 
new place to live. * * * Yet this congres- 
sional session will be pressured to provide 
more cheap housing money to further glut 
an oversupplied market.” 

The other day we cited a survey which 
showed small demand among elderly people 
for Federal medical handouts and as little 
need for such intervention. Housing seoms 
to be another instance where the Democrats 
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insist on spending when the need is non- 
existent. How much more of the Democrati¢ 
program consists, not of what the people 
need, but of what the politicians insist on 
forcing on them at their own expense? 





Sound Bases for Federal Aid to Catholic 
Schools 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. ‘Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most comprehensive 
article on Federal aid to education as 
written by Rt. Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, 
superintendent of schools for the arch- 
diocese of Boston and which appeared in 
 Soligeg Boston, Mass., on August 20, 


SounD Bases ror Feprrat Ain To CaTHOLIC 
ScHOOLS 


(Monsignor O’Leary, superintendent of 
schools for the archdiocese of Boston, has 
recently been appointed area editor in the 
field of philosophy of education for the 
preparation of the new Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. The following article is reprinted 
from the September issue of the Catholic 
Educator.) 


(By Rt. Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary) 


The relationship between Government aid 
to education and the broad topic of “Catho- 
lic Social Philosophy” is not difficult to as- 
certain. For Federal aid legislation is at 
once a current social problem and a sub- 
ject within the legitimate scope of Catholic 
social philosophy. 

As a social problem, it is concerned with 
the laudable objective of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity and advantage in Amer- 
ica. The need of such equalization is read- 
ily conceded. 

As a subject for application of Catholic 
social philsophy, it furnishes occasion for 
the restatement of some of the funda- 
mental postulates upon which the Catholic 
position toward Federal aid is based. 

For the purposes of the present discus- 
sion, these fundamentals may be succinctly 
stated: 

(a) if the concept of Federal aid includes 
the idea of Federal or any other kind of 
governmental control which would destroy 
the antecedent educational rights of the 
family or the supernatural educational 
rights of the church, then such aid is to be 
rejected upon well-established social, moral, 
constitutional, and traditional grounds: 

(b) If the concept of Federal aid excludes 
children in nonpublic schools as the legiti- 
mate beneficiaries of social services and eco- 
nomic advantages to which they are en- 
titled by virtue of their status as part of 
the body politic, then it is to be rejected as 
discriminatory. 

These two propositions, in turn, are based 
upon the Catholic philosophical ideas, re- 
spectively, of social justice and distributive 
justice. 





RIGHTS 

Social justice, grounded upon the norm 
of social ethics, and buttressed in this Na- 
tion by constitutional sanction, holds that 
the primary right of education inheres in 
the parents of the educable being, the child. 

Distributive justice, so well expressed in 
our pledge of allegiance as “liberty and jus- 
tice for all,” requires that the benefits of 
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the general government, as well as its 
burdens and obligations, be parceled out 
without discrimination by reason of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

It is in the light of this philosophical 
background that the Catholic position on 
Federal aid must be understood and 
anal 

No one will deny, I think, that the theory 
behind any form of governmental aid to 
education revolves around the principle of 
aiding and encouraging parents in fulfilling 
their obligation to provide instruction and 
character formation for their children. The 
secondary motive behind governmental aid, 
and one of equal importance, is the produc- 
tion of an alert, intelligent and informed 
citizenry. 

If we subscribe to this theory, then we 
must logically hold that all parents without 
exception should receive the same kind and 
degree of aid and encouragement. Conse- 
quently, if the parents may, as the Supreme 
Court has held they might, fulfil the duty 
to educate by enrolling the child in a school 
of their choice, it would be illogical to say 
that the government cannot or should not 
render assistance to the parents because the 
echool chosen is nonpublic in character. 

To me, this logic appears irrefutable and 
it firmly supports the Catholic position in 
opposition to any Federal aid to education 
legislation which does not include school 
children in private and parochial schools 
as distributees of Federal funds expended 
for auxiliary school services, 


CHILDREN 


Catholic education, as a distinct but co- 
ordinate system-in the larger scheme of 
American education does not ask for either 
Federal or State funds to underwrite con- 
struction or repair of parochial schools, to 
subsidize maintenance of them, or to pay 
teachers’ salaries. 

It does demand, however, that its subjects, 
as the offspring of present taxpayers and as 
future citizens. themselves, participate in 
whatever benefits and advantages may ac- 
crue to the school population generally from 
the distribution of Federal funds for pay- 
ment of auxiliary services. Frankly, this 
means that we will compete under present 
fiscal arrangements in the domain of the 
three R’s and continue to stress the impor- 
tance of the fourth R without outside assist- 
ance, but if subsidiary, auxiliary and com- 
plementary services are to be made available 
from the general treasury, then we can con- 
ceive of no reason based upon equity or jus- 
tice why the Catholic school child should be 
penalized because his parents have decided 
that secularism is not a good educational 
philosophy. 

An example in point is the National School 
Lunch Act. It is impossible, objectively 
speaking, to conceive of any valid reason 
why a child in a private or parochial school 
should be deprived of a hot lunch or a bottle 
of milk paid by Federal subsidy when the 
national legislation providing therefor.is pre- 
dicated upon the proposition that the lunch 
and milk are nutritional aids to the general 
welfare of the entire body of our future 
citizens. 

By the same token, bus transportation as 
a safety measure, nonreligious textbooks as 
educational aids, health examinations and 
innoculations as contributions to physical 
welfare, visual and audio aids as supplemen- 
tary teaching equipment and all other simi- 
lar auxiliary educational devices which are 
of direct service to the child, if federally 
subsidized at all, should be made available 
to all school children without discrimina- 
tion. : 

EQUALITY 

The boundaries of the area covered by the 
constitutional phrase “equal protection of 
the laws” may be rather nebulous, but if its 
sanction is transgressed by withholding aid 
and encouragement of Federal assistance 
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from Catholic school children, then we are 
faced with a tion which is tanta- 
mount to a declaration that there exists in 
this country a catageory of second class citi- 
zens. Obviously, deprivation of such assist- 
ance would result in grave educational and 
economic disadvantage to the child attend- 
ing the nonpublic school. If the latter is 
omitted from consideration and if the Fed- 
eral Government should decide to eliminate 
all aid to Catholic schools, then general wel- 
fare, becomes partial welfare, and a minority 
is stigmatized by exclusion from common 
benefits solely because of the exercise of the 
right of free choice in education. 

What I have said is nothing more or less 
than a reiteration of the words of Pope Pius 
XI in his encyclical on the Christian educa- 
tion of youth: 

“It is clear that in all these ways of pro- 
moting education and instruction, both pub- 
lic and private, the state should respect the 
inherent rights of the church and of the 
family concerning Christian education, and 
moreover, have regard for distributive jus- 
tice. Accordingly, unjust and unlawful is 
any monopoly, educational or scholastic, 
which, physically or morally, forces families 
to make use of government schools, con- 
trary to the dictates of their Christian con- 
science, or contrary even to their legitimate 
preferences.” 

In relation to the educational rights and 
duties of parents and government, the 
encyclical on the Christian education of 
youth is in harmony with American law as 
construed by American courts. Unfortu- 
nately, the whole issue of Federal aid to 
private and parochial schools has been be- 
clouded by serious misunderstanding as to 
the true meaning of the Jeffersonian con- 
cept of the “wall of separation” between 
church and state. 

Misconstruction of this doctrine has' tend- 
ed to foster the notion that schools which 
supplement secular education with religious 
instruction are inimical to the idea of sep- 
aration of church and state. This, in turn, 
tends to confirm the fallacious reasoning 
which contends that education of the youth 
in the land is properly a state or govern- 
ment monopoly atid that sectarian schools 
exist only by government sufferance. In the 
argument in the Supreme Court case which 
upheld bus transportation for nonpublic 
schoolchildren, this reasoning was carried 
to its logical conclusion in the ferm of a 
contention that sending of children to a 
private school was merely an excuse for not 
utilizing the public facilities afforded by the 
state. 

Until the decision by that Court in the 
Illincis religious instruction case, we had 
cause to believe that such invidious philos- 
ophy would find little support in American 
constitutional interpretation. The Oregon 
school case, and the New Jersey schoolbus 
case had previously led to the belief that the 
State as parens patriae could legally and 
constitutionally provide social benefits to 
all its children without regard to the type 
of school attended. Then, however, the wall 
of separation between church and state was 
enormously heightened into an impregnable 
barrier between public education and any 
attempt to leaven its secularism with reli- 
gious or moral instruction. 

Sound social, legal, and educational 
thought rejects the idea that the Jeffer- 
sonian concept of church-state separation 
means what the Supreme Court said it does 
in the Illinois case. Such rejection is based 
upon the premise that the common welfare 
of both the individual man and the state is 
intimately related to their correspondence 
with the supreme scale of values ordained 
by Almighty God—and cannot be attained 
if such values are ignored or denied. What 
the Supreme Court overlooked or inten- 
tionally disregarded was the simple but ulti- 
mate fact that the sanctity of law itself, 
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based as it is on the higher norms of the 
moral law, is denuded when separated from 
religion. 

Law, morality, and religion are the forces 
which cemeft society together. The consti- 
tutions of 19 States expressly refer to the 
morel training of chiidren.. The courts of 
the country are unanimous on the necessity 
of moral training. The state needs morality 
and religion as much as the individual for 
purposes of social integrity. 

The sweeping generalizations of the Mc- 
Collum decision were fortunately modified 


‘by the 6-3 ruling in the Zorach opinion of 


1952. In this case the constitutionality of 
released time off the school premises was 
tested. This arrangement was sustained by 
all the New York courts as well as by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

CHURCH AND STATE 


The full meaning of the Zorach opinion 
is still a matter of some speculation. From 
1952 until at least early 1960 the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has not granted review to any 
important church-state matter. As a result, 
it is not certain to what extent Zorach 
would condemn various church-state prac- 
tices which are now in litigation. In any 
event, Zorach is significant for the follow- 
ing reason: 

(a) The opinion contains the often cited 
phrase by Justice Douglas who wrote for the 
majority of six: “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose the existence 
of a supreme being.” 

(b) The decision does not even mention 
the “wall of separation” adverted to in the 
McColium opinion. 

(c) The ruling, while stating that it does 
not set aside McCollum, nonetheless affirms 
that the separation of church and state is 
not an absolute and that the state may 
accommodate its schedules to serve the 
spiritual needs of its people. 

The groups which sponsored the Zorach 
litigation (the American Jewish Congress 
and the American Civil Liberties Union) 
have consistently tried to minimize the 
retreat of Zorach from McCollum. The fact 
remains, however, that Zorach stands as a 
major qualification, a substantial gloss, on 
the wild and sweeping generalizations in- 
cluded in the McCollum opinion. 

Religionists and those interested in the 
parental right to educate should be com- 
pletely familiar with the language and in- 
terpretations of the Zorach opinion since 
it is the actual law on church-state relations 
in this country at this time. These same 
groups should similarly be very cognizant 
of the force of the three-man dissent in 
Zorach. These opinions represent the views 
of these innumerable citizens and organiza- 
tions which are opposed to virtually any 
form of cooperation between public educa- 
tion and organized religious bodies. 


THE WALL 


If extension of Federal aid to nonpublic 
schools, particularly to Catholic schools, 
should founder upon interpretations cur- 
rently fashionable as to the meaning of 
the wall of separation between church and 
state—interpretations, by the way, which 
would probably amaze, if not shock, the 
author of the phrase—then a nonlegal 
phrase taken out of context will become a 
constitutional norm superseding the narrow- 
est interpretations of the general welfare 
and equal protection clauses of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

The “wall of separation” argument is used 
today as a means of denying parental rights 
conferred by the first amendment of the US. 
Constitution, e.g., through attempts to make 
it dificult for the parent who wishes his 
children to get a Christian education by 
denying rights of transportation, free 
lunches, schools, and through endeavors to 
drive the Catholic schools out of business by 
taxation as attempted recently in California. 


Thus, the enemies of the Catholic schools 
discriminate against Catholic parents and 
children on the sole ground that they are 
Catholics. Both are penalized by the very 
fact of their religion. 

The “wall of on” works, indeed, 
against the welfare of state and nation. As 
Edwin S. Corwin has pointed out in his-criti- 
cism of the McCollum case, a democracy 
presupposes, if it is to work at all, a people 
or citizenry morally responsible, and there 
can be no real moral training unless it is 
based on religion. In this statement Profes- 
sor Corwin has given an excellent summary 
of judicial thinking on the subject in Amer- 
ica. Therefore, when separationists oppose 
schools where religion is taught, they are 
denying state and nation of the very thing 
government requires for its existence, 

In the States, and in Federal provisions 
where they affect the schools of the Nation, 
discrimination results from legislation which 
treats matters of general welfare as exclu- 
sively public school matters, as in school 
adjustment counselors, free lunches, etc. 

In this whole matter we may recall the 
words of Leo XIII in the Encyclical entitled 
“Rerum Novarum.” “No man may with 
impunity outrage that human dignity which 
God Himself treats with reverence; nor 
stand in the way of that higher life which is 
the preparation for the eternal life in 
Heaven.” 


Proposed Citation for Contempt of Con- 
gress by House of Representatives of 
Officials of the Port of New York Au- 


thority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, late to- 
day a telegram came to one of my col- 
leagues from New York in the House of 
Representatives. Apparently it was sent 
to all Members of the House by the in- 
cumbent Governor of New York, Hon. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, and the three pre- 
ceding Governors of New York, Hon. W. 
Averell Harriman, Hon. Thomas E. 
Dewey, and Hon. Herbert H, Lehman. 
The telegram is with relation to a matter 
which will be before the House of Rep- 
resentatives tomorrow concerning cer- 
tain citations for contempt involving 
three officials of the Port of New York 
Authority. This agency is a bistate 
agency. 

The telegram makes an urgent plea 
which otherwise might not be avail- 
able to all Members of the House 
tomorrow, because of their not having 
received a telegram or through other 
failures of delivery. Therefore, in fair- 
ness to my colleague, Representative 
Linpsay, who has asked that this matter 
be placed in the Record, I ask unanimous 
consent, at the request of Representative 
JOHN Linpsay, Of New York, that the text 
of the telegram be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, where it will be readily 
available to all Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


August 29 


AuGustT 22, 1960, 
Telegram to all Congressmen: 

We join together in our respective capaci. _ 
ties as Governor of the State of New York 
and as his immediate predecessors in that 
great State office to express our concern over 
the recommendation to be made to the House 
of Representatives tomorrow that the House 
cite three respected officers of this State and 
the State of New Jersey for contempt of Con- 
gress. One of these officers is serving our 
State, on successive appointments by. Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Governor Harriman, as the 
nonsalaried chairman of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

To the best of our information and belief 
such precipitate and unhappy action would 
mark the first time in the history of the 
United States that the Congress ever voted 
to instigate criminal prosecution for con- 
tempt against State officers serving a State 
agency in a matter that concerns the proper 
exercise of their official State duties. What 
is more they will have been cited for carry- 
ing out the express and written instructions 
of the Governors of New York and New 
Jersey, based on the conclusion of the two 
Governors that “the furnishing of the in- 
ternal records now requested, in the opinion 
of (the Governors’) legal advisers, would 
represent a serious infringement of the rights 
of the States under the Constitution and 
could constitute a dangerous precedent as 
recognition of Federal authority in an area 
of State responsibility.” 

Prior to the issuance of these tnstructions 
the three officers had made available to the 
Congress great volumes of materials amply 
sufficient to supply all the information with 
which the Congress could have any proper 
concern in the pursuance of its legislative 
functions. 

Since last April the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey, as well as many former Gov- 
ernors, had asked to be heard in opposition 
to the bill introduced by Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER (H.J. Res. 615) which would 
require that all future projects of our port 
agency here in New York be conditioned up- 
on the approval of the Congress and the 
President of the United States, and which 
would provide also for a continuous right of 
inspection, review and approval by the Con- 
gress of all books, records, and papers of the 
port authority. The hearings on this bill 
have been repeatedly and now indefinitely 
adjourned by Congressman CELLER with the 
result that both the two Governors and 
former Governors of New York and New 
Jersey have been denied any opportunity to 
be heard in opposition to this destructive 
legislation. 

Furthermore, the appeal of Governor 
Rockefeller and Governor Meyner to be heard 
by Mr. Celler’s committee before any action 
was taken by his committee on the contempt 
citations was also rejected by Congressman 
Celler. 

We are therefore faced with an assertion 
of Federal power to control State and 
municipal agencies which would wrench our 
system of government from its established 
foundations. As Governor Rockefeller and 
Governor Meyner put it in their joint direc- 
tives of June 25, 1960, to the port authority 
the subpena at issue appeared to us and our 
legal advisers to constitute a novel intrusion 
by the Federal Government into areas re- 
served by the Constitution to our respective 
States and to constitute a precedent which 
could subject various agencies of State gov- 
ernment throughout the Nation to be 
similarly answerable to Federal authority. 

There has thus been precipitated a clash 
between the Congress on the one hand and 
the constitutional rights of the people of the 
States to administer their own governments 
on the other which can and should be 
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avoided. We respectfully request you sup- 
port our position. 


Neison A, ROCKEFELLER. 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
THOMAS Dewey. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it was my hope that this mat- 
ter could be discussed at some length 
in the Senate today. There is great con- 
cern throughout the country over the 
proposed action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Not only are the Governors 
of New York and New Jersey concerned 
about the development; but we have had 
some expressions of concern from many 
Governors. Furthermore, there are 36 
bistate agencies which are looking with 
interest, some with ‘alarm, but all with 
concern, at this development. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a 
statement which I thought might be 
timely for the discussion in the Senate 
today. However, the hour is late, so I 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAMS oF NEW JERSEY 


I have refrained from public comment on 
the dispute between the Port of New York 
Authority and Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Judiciary Committee because I do not 
wish to interfere in a matter now directly 
under House consideration. Since, however, 
the subject has been raised here today, I 
would like to give a brief statement on my 
reasons for hoping that the subcommittee 
will not press for a contempt citation. 

Thirty-six interstate agencies throughout 
the Nation now await the outcome of this 
dispute. Grave concern has been expressed 
by the directors of those agencies, by sev- 
eral Governors, by legislators, and by news- 
paper editors and others who have studied 
the relationship of State and Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Already, several of the New Jersey repre- 
sentatives who asked for the original House 
subcommittee inquiry into port authority 
operations have said that the demands 
made by the subcommittee go further than 
anything they asked for. Gov. Robert 
Meyner has found considerable agreement 
from other Governors on his stand against 
the investigation of records describing inter- 
nal operations. 


Undoubtedly, there are many general ques- 
tions about the Port of New York Authority 
that warrant the attention of legislators here 
and all those concerned about the powers of 
such agencies elsewhere throughout the Na- 
tion. How, for instance, are metropolitan 
regions of the future to work cooperatively 
with such agencies to settle mutual prob- 
lems? But I personally doubt that the issu- 
ance of subpoenas will lead to little more 
than protracted court test and general con- 
fusion about the purposes of the original 
House subcommittee inquiry. 

I think that Governor Meyner, in a letter 
to New Jersey representatives on August 19, 
suggested a wise and workable alternative. 
First he wrote that he objected only to the 
subcommittee for material relating to inter- 
nal management ofthe agency, not to re- 
quests for any documents necessary to help 
the Congress in its study of whether the 
agency is operating within the scope of its 
authority. Then he wrote: 

“There is a simple, quick, and efficient 
means by which the issue could be resolved 
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in court if the committee were willing to 
permit it. The Attorney General of the 
United. States is fully empowered to bring 
an action against the port authority for a 
declaratory judgment as to the respective 
rights of the Federal and State Governments. 
United States v. California (332 US. 19 
(1947) ). 

“I would be pleased to have a court test if 
Congress wishes to question the sanctity of 
confidential internal memoranda of an 
executive arm of State government. Indeed, 
I have requested such a court test. But I 
believe it would ill befit the importance of 
this principle of Federal-State relations to 
try the issue in a criminal proceeding against 
three eminent, reputable State officials who 
acted in conscientious obedience to the 
instructions of the elected chief executives 
of their States.” : 

It may well be that, after nearly 40 years 
of operation under a novel method of au- 
thorization, the Port of New York Author- 
ity will require a legislative reassessment of 
some of its policies. Any such reassessment 
can be done most thoroughly, I believe, at 
a State level, while Congress lives up to its 
more general responsibilities. - 

I hope, therefore, that a more satisfactory 
way will be found for the subcommittee 
to continue its inquiry, if it is decided that 
the inquiry must be continued. Unless we 
do find a more satisfactory way, we shall 
find ourselves increasingly involved in side 
issues rather than in obtaining a more 
thorough understanding of the questions 
raised by the overall impact of interstate 
agencies on the Nation today. 





Public Laws 592 to and Including 620 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
since the convening of the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress until the time of our 
adjourning for the recess, a total of 293 
public laws were enacted. In the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress 383 public 
laws were enacted, hence the numbering 
for the 2d session starts with 384. In my 
reports to my constituents in the Second 
District of Illinois I have given a digest 
of all the new legislation, both major 
and minor. 

Thinking that this digest might be of 
interest to my colleagues, and of some 
use for easy reference, I extended my 
remarks on page A5956, A5957, A5958, 
A5962, A5963, A5964, A5966, A5967, A5968, 
A5972, A5973, A5977, A5978, and A5979 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of July 15, 
1960, to include the digest of Public Laws 
384 to and including 591. The large 
number of letters I have received from 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD in all parts of the country has en- 
couraged me further to extend my re<- 
marks to include Public Laws 592 to and 
including 620, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 592 
H.R. 12311; Sugar quotas 

Public Law 592 (1) extends the.Sugar Act 
of 1948, which had been extended in 1952 
and in 1956 for 4-year periods, for a period 
of only 3 months, and (2) empowers the 
President to determine Cuba’s quota for the 
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balance of the current year and until March 
31, 1961, “as he shall find from time to time 
to be in the national interest.” 

On the rule of national unity in matters 
of immediacy in international relationships, 
the House voted to the President the power 
he regarded as essential in the existing situa- 
tion in Cuba. The vote was 395 to 0. 

In my remarks I said: “I trust that the 
power the President has asked will be ad- 
ministered without punitive design and in 
sole consideration of what in his judgment 
is just, wise, and necessary for the nations 
of the American Hemisphere, including our 
own.” : 

The squabble over where Cuba’s quota, if 
terminated, would go almost tied up the 
adjournment for the recess. It will be re- 
newed when the Congress reconvenes on Au- 
gust 15. 

PUBLIC LAW 593 

Air Force is building up its own traditions. 
Public Law 593 helps along by changing the 
designation of “Distinguished Service Cross” 
and “Soldier’s Medal,” which are Army terms, 
to “Air Force Cross” and “Airman’s Medal.” 

PUBLIC LAW 594 

Public Law 594 removes the 4-year limita- 
tion on the $400,000 total income tax deduc- 
tion for expenditures on explorations for ore 
or minerals (not gas or oil). Purpose is to 
benefit small operators whose limited capital 
requires them to take more time. 

PUBLIC LAW 595 


Public Law 595 adds to the national parks 
of our Nation the Arkansas Post National 
Memorial at the site of a fur trading post set 
up in 1686 by Henry de Tonty, a lieutenant 
of La Salle’s, that figured in the “Mississippi 
Bubble” scheme, was a military post from 
1730 on and once was the capital of Arkansas 
Territory. 

PUBLIC LAW 596 

Public Law 596 is of interest to conserva- 
tionists. It ends the scandals in California 
and the Southwest arising from raids by 
sharp operators on the lands of the national 
parks under a defect in the “lieu lands” pro- 
vision in the Act of 1897 as amended. It 
corrects the defect, disqualifies heirs and as- 
signs and makes compensation to clear title. 

PUBLIC LAW 597 


In 1959 the Air Force gave flight instruc- 
tions to 1,663 ROTC cadets at 159 schools, the 
Army to 643 cadets at 66 schools, This quati- 
fies the cadets for FAA private pilot certifi- 
cates. Public Law 597 extends the program 
for Army, Navy and Air Force another 4 years. 

PUBLIC LAW 598 


Public Law 598 provides the furnishing of 
needed services of optometrists to veterans 
having service-connected eye conditions. It 
adds “optometrists services” to VA’s medical 
duties. This is in addition to the eyeglasses 
given to veterans, 30,774 pair in 1959. I am 
happy to report to many constituents who 
wrote me that I cast your vote for Public 
Law 6598. 

PUBLIC LAW 599 


Coal industry, hard hit by oil and gas, is 
in a bad way. Public Law 599 authorizes 
a $2 million coal research program to open 
new ways. 

PUBLIC LAW 600 

Since 1820, when Yankee Captain Na- 
thaniel Palmer landed on the shores of 
Antarctica, Americans have been exploring 
into the frozen realms. Public Law 600 
creates a special commemorative medal to 
be presented persons (military and civilian) 
who have served on Antarctica expeditions. 

PUBLIC LAW 601 
H.R. 11998: Defense appropriations 

Public Law 601 appropriates $39,996,608, 
000 for the Department of Defense for fiscal 
1961. That is slightly under $40 billion, and 
$661,608,000 above the budget, in part due 
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to an increase in the number of Polaris 
nuclear submarines, in general to girding of 
defenses in a worsening world climate and 
to meet the challenge of Soviet missiles. 
The House passed the bill, 377 to 3. Your 
vote was aye. 

PUBLIC LAW 602 


This permits the Navy to swap some land 
in South Boston, no longer needed, for an- 
other piece of land owned by the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority. It couldn’t be 
done without the approval by Congress. 

PUBLIC LAW 603 

Public Law 603(1) eliminates requirement 
of physical examination every 4 years for 
members of the Standby Reserve, and (2) 
authorizes officers of the National Guard on 
inactive duty to issue orders to active duty 
for training and perform similar chores 
when designated by proper authority. 

PUBLIC LAW 604 


Former Members of Congress when they 
work for the Federal Government forfeit 
their civil service retirement annuities. 
Public Law 604 ‘exempts them from such 
forfeiture when they work without compen- 
sation. This protects them from being pe- 
nalized for rendering, gratuitously, a public 
service. 

PUBLIC LAW 605 
H.R. 12263: Dam on the Rio Grande 


Public Law 605 authorizes agreements with 
Mexico for the joint construction and main- 
tenance of a second major international 
storage dam, with water generating facilities 
(to be known as the Amistad Dam) on the 
Rio Grande River. The first major dam (the 
Palcon, 75 miles downstream from Laredo) 
under the 1944 Water Treaty with Mexico 
was completed in 1953. 

Your representative, as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, at- 
tended many days of public hearings in the 
processing of this measure. It is refreshing 
and strengthening to have two neighboring 
nations working together in friendly co- 
operation in joint undertakings for a com- 
mon benefit. 

PUBLIC LAW 606 

Public Law 606 extends until June 30, 
1961, the present suspension of duty on 
metal scrap. 


PUBLIC LAW 607 
H.R. 10644: Merchant marine 


Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is credited 
with building up a hard-core American-fiag 
merchant fleet by construction and operat- 
ing differential subsidies to bridge the gap 
between costs here and abroad. Neverthe- 
less, rising costs here have caused the Amer- 
ican ship building industry to drop from first 
to eighth place among the nations of the free 
world. Hence Public Law 607 raises the per- 
missable construction differential subsidy 
from 50 to 55 percent. 


PUBLIC LAW 608 


In 1935 Congress cooperated with the cities 
in their street-widening programs by author- 
izing gift to municipalities of portions of 
Federal lands needed to widen streets. Pub- 
lic Law 608 extends this te States, counties, 
and other political subdivisions. It some- 
times happens that a Federal Building is in 
a city but adjacent to a State or country 
highway. 

PUBLIC LAW 609 

Public Law 609 legalizes and admits to 
polite communications society the humble 
antenna booster stations that have been the 
sole means of extending TV entertainment to 
emall, remote communities.. Here is how the 
booster, now legalized works: (1) an ordi- 
nary rooftop antenna strategically located to 
get a usable signal from a distant station, 


' (2) @ Shielded cable connected to a small 


amplifier and running to a second rooftop 
antenna, and (3) everybody happy, the sec- 
ond rooftop antenna beams the signal to the 
whole community. 
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PUBLIC LAW 610 


Public Law 610 I place high on the 
achievements of the 86th Congress. It 
authorizes the President, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Surgeon General to conduct an internation- 
al cooperative program in health research, 
training and planning. It envisions a 
scientist-to-scientist relationship on an in- 
ternational basis, the mobilization of the 
medical researchers of the world in an as- 
sault upon all the dread diseases that plague 
mankind. This, I would say, is along the 
road to peace, progress and universal good- 
will, You may be sure your vote was aye. 

PUBLIC LAW 611 
S. 747: Des Plaines conservation 


Public Law 611 gives to the State of Illi- 
nois for wildlife, conservation and recrea- 
tion some 2,200 acres at Des Plaines formerly 
part of the Joliet Arsenal Military Reser- 
vation, 946 acres at a consideration of $303 
an acre (total, $286,638), 1,500 acres directly 
contiguous thereto as an outright gift, sub- 
ject to use by the Government in event of 
emergency. I received many letters from 
conservationists and sportsmen, introduced 
in the House a companion bill to Senator 
Dovc.Las’ and appeared at committee hear- 
ings. While we were unsuccessful in getting 
the exact land we wished, due to the ada- 
mant position of the Defense Department, 
the compromise at least served the general 
purpose of protecting much of the surplus 
area from private encroachment and turning 
it over to all the people as part of their out- 
doors domain. 

PUBLIC LAW 612 


At present there are 496 retired Foreign 
Service officers and 118 widows receiving 
annuities. Public Law 612 boosts the an- 
nuities 10 percent. 

PUBLIC LAW 613 

S. 1283: Protection of children from 

poisoning 

In one year there are 200,000 poisonings 
in the United States, with 5,000 deaths, 
from common household products, such as 
polishers, bleaches and cleaners. An esti- 
mated 600,000 children under 15 annually 
swallow poisonous substances. Illinois is 
one of eight States that have enacted State 
legislation requiring warning labeling of all 
hazardous substances for household use. 
Public Law 613 requires and regulates the 
labeling of such products in interstate com- 
merce. Of course, your vote was aye. 

PUBLIC LAW 614 


United States has participated in the In- 
ternational Bureau for the Protection of 
Industrial Property since 1887. Chief work 
of the bureau is in the field of patents and 
trademarks. Public Law 614 (introduced by 
Congressman Lisonati of Chicago) author- 
izes a back payment of $10,514 and an an- 
nual payment of $7,500 as Uncle Sam’s con- 
tribution to the bureau. 

PUBLIC LAW 615 


This grants “grandfather rights” to motor 
carriers, freight forwarders and water car- 
riers in Alaska. That means they can con- 
tinue operation of transportation services on 
the accustomed lines. 

PUBLIC LAW 616 


Public Law 616 (1) permits Army and Air 
Force involuntarily to retire permanent 
colonels and lieutenant colonels who have 
three or more times failed of promotion, and 
(2) provides boards to separate officers for 
moral, professional, or security dereliction. 
Armed Services Committee states purpose 
was to improve Officer quality, not create 
vacancies. 

PULIC LAW 617 

Public Law 617 increases from $250,000 to 
$500,000 the authorization for the appropria- 
tion for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 
Panama to construct new facilities. This 


August 22 


will make possible long-range studies of in. 

sects and the malaria, yellow fever and virus 

(among others) diseases they transmit. The 

laboratory is under American auspices, our 

chief such center in tropical America, 
PUBLIC LAW 618 


Protection of the health of the American 
people is the constant concern of the Con- 
gress. We like color in everything, including 
our foods, drugs, and cosmetics, where dan- 


-ger can lurk. Public Law 618 permits the — 


use of suitable color additives but only after 
they have complied with rigid regulations 
(including maximum tolerances) and have 
been declared safe. Your vote always has 
supported health legislation. 

PUBLIC LAW 619 


This merely makes uniform the law fixing 
the terms of office of members of regulatory 
agencies of the Government. 

PUBLIC LAW 620 


Alaska University has 100,000 acres of land 
granted by the former territory. Public Law 
620 permits its sale or lease by sealed com- 
petitive bids. 


How Ripe Is United States for Plucking? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
another place in today’s Recorp, I have 
inserted Mr. Leslie Gould’s article on the 
outflow of gold from the United States. 

On Sunday, August 21, the following 
article by Mr. Robert W. Stoddard ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Stoddard shows us very plainly 
the road we are following, whether 
through stupidity or conviction, or both. 

It is the road envisaged for us by 
Lenin and Marx, and both big business 
and big labor—typified by the bosses 
who are now all-powerful—will be 
equally to blame if they lead us into the 
infero of inflation, from which there is 
little possibility of salvation. 

The article follows: 

How Rive Is UNITED STATES FoR PLUCKING? 
(By Robert W. Stoddard) 

More than 35 years ago, Lenin outlined 
the Communist plan for taking over the 
world, as follows: “First, we will take East- 
ern Europe, then the masses of Asia; then 
we will encircle the United States, which will 
be the last bastion of capitalism. We will 
not have to attack. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 

Lenin also said: “The way to destroy capi- 
talism is to debauch the currency. Through 
a continuing process of inflation, the govern 
ment can quietly and unobservedly confis- 
cate the wealth of its citizens.” 

A few years later, the principal Socialist 
paper, “The New Leader,” was urging its fol- 
lowers to appreciate the fact that they could 
not expect a Socialist revolution in America 
‘but that socialism could be effectively pro- 
moted by gradually increasing the size of 
the government and its control over busi- 
ness. This program was labeled “Encroach- 
ing Control.” 

Norman Thomas, for years the acknowl- 
edged leader of American Socialists and their 
perennial candidate for President, has said 
many times in recent years that most of the 
basic principles and hopes of the Socialist 
Party of 25 years ago have already been 
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adopted by both of the leading political 
parties in our country. 


HANGOVER IDEAS 


And just 4 years ago, Dr. Charles Schott- 
land, then Commissioner of Social Security, 
appointed by President Eisenhower, made 
this incredible statement in the course of a 
speech: “Saving for the rainy day of old age 
and the cultural beliefs about individual re- 
sponsibility are hangover ideas of an earlier 
economic era which hinder the fullest use 
of social legislation.” 

As a businessman expected to write a col- 
umn having to do with industry or finance, 
I find it extremely difficult to concentrate 
on these problems as I become more and more 
concerned as to just how ripe we have become 
and when we shall fall. . 

The current political show affords a good 
opportunity to look at the record of the 
last third of a century, and when we review 
this objectively, all at one time, we cannot 
help but be shocked at how it coincides with 
the Communist-Socialist objectives. 

As an industrialist, I am forced to admit 
that the business world must shoulder a lot 
of blame, Our sins have not been so much 
those of commission as those of omission; 
those of failure to resist, with the lame ex- 
cuse that it is inevitable, rather than take a 
firm positive stand for the maintenance of 
fundamental business principles. Too many 
times we are willing to accept the opportun- 
istic solution, looking to our balance sheets 
and profit-and-loss statements at the end of 
the year, rather than to consider the prab- 
lems we are creating for our successors a few 
years hence, or what we are doing to the 
national economy as a whole. 


LABOR’S POWER GROWS 


The most powerful single group in our 
country today is organized labor. It is ut- 
terly unrealistic to expect that this power 
will be used judiciously and fairly or that it 
will be voluntarily given up. Excessive 
power in the hands of any group has always 
been abused. It was abused by business 
when it enjoyed unbridled power, and that 
power had to be taken away by means of 
legislation. When that power was taken 
away, it did not kill business, it provided new 
opportunities for the development of all busi- 
ness, large and small. 

Similarly, the removal of the unwarranted 
power of labor unions today, the hysterical 
cries of labor Officials to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is not with any purpose of kill- 
ing the labor movement. It is merely an 
attempt to give equal freedom and protec- 
tion to all citizens, individuals or groups, by 
whatever names they call themselves. 

It is my philosophy that all individuals 
and all groups, be they business groups or 
labor groups, professional groups, racial 
groups, religious groups, or what not, should 
all enjoy the same privileges and be subject 
to the same obligations. The laws on our 
statute books should apply equally to all. 
There should be special privilege for none. 

There are some labor officials whose 
avowed goal is the creation of a Socialist 
America and their efforts, of course, are 
clearly in that direction. There are other 
honest union leaders who claim not to be 
Socialists and who proclaim the virtues of 
our free economy, and yet they give evi- 
dence to the fact that, if they care, they 
simply do not understand the fundamental 
economic principles which originally built 
our economy into the greatest in the world 
and provided their own membership with 
the highest standards ever enjoyed by man- 
kind anywhere. 

The political platforms of both parties 
give us cause for continuing concern. There 
are some differences, but they seem to be 
minor and are more differences in degree 
than in principle. Neither offers any hope 
of an honest attempt to solve the labor 
problem. 
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The continued increase in 
power, which can be expected regardless of 
who is elected, through continuing Federal 
aid to all groups of people in all parts of 
the land can result only in a further in- 
crease in the size of the Federal bureaucracy 
and a continuing extension of its control 
over the daily lives of all citizens. 

We know that most of our leaders are not 
Communists or Socialists and yet it is abso- 
lutely incredible how the pieces of the puz- 


zle which we have been putting together~ 


for the last 30 years all seem to fall into 
place and coincide with the program advo- 
cated for so long by those who would destroy 
us. 
And so I say to those of us interested in 
business and financial affairs, if we do not 
concern ourselves seriously and actively with 
the trend of our economy and if we do not 
have the courage to stand forthrighty for 
the fundamental economic principles which 
our business experience tells us are sound, 
we will indeed fall like the overripe fruit that 
Lenin predicted, and we will have to accept 
more of the blame for that tragedy than 
probably any other segment of our economy. 

It was Lenin who also said that the capi- 
talist would sell his soul for a profit. I hope 
we. may yet prove how wrong he was. 





Police Science and Administration .Cur- 
riculum Established at Temple Uni- 
versity’s Community College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in the field 
of law enforcement, the first curriculum 
in police science and administration has 
been established at Temple University’s 
Community College. The announcement 
and the program may interest many 
Members of Congress. I have therefore 
included the announcement and the 
summary of the conference so that the 
Members can examine the material 
which may lead to better law observ- 
ance and law enforcement at least in 
those communities which are making an 
effort to improve the situation: 

Potice SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION CURRIC- 
ULUM ESTABLISHED AT TEMPLE 


A curriculum in police science and admin- 
istration, the first of its kind in this area, 
has been established at Temple University’s 
Community College. 

The announcement was made jointly by 
Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, president of Temple 
University; Mr. Harry D. Shargel, chairman 
of the Federal Bar Association’s Law Ob- 
servance Committee; Dr. Allen H. Wetter, 
superintendent of schools; Philadelphia Po- 
lice Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbons; Mr, 
Dennis W. Gealer, president of the Delaware 
Valley Association of Professional Police Offi- 
cials; and Superintendent Francis C. Deegan, 
Fairmount Park Police. 


Beginning in September, courses in police 
supervision and leadership, criminal inves- 
tigation, criminal law and procedure, and 
social aspects of police administration will be 
offered in the evening by the university’s 
Community College. A full curriculum will 
be offered in February 1961. 

Students successfully completing eight 
courses in the curriculum will be eligible 











The idea for the curriculum was suggested 
by law enforcement officials at a Federal Bar 
Association law observance conference last 
May. A committee of local education and 
law enforcement officials. drafted the plans 
for the new curriculum. Members of the 
committee are: Mr. Shargel, chairman; Lt. 
Col. Henry Bassetti, provost marshal of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Center; De- 
tective Capt. Joseph Bonner, secretary, Dela- 
ware Valley Association of Professional Po- 
lice Officials; Capt. Philip J. Cella, Pair- 
mount Park Police; Mr. Dalibor W. Kralovec, 
Philadelphia Board of Education; Staff In- 
spector James McNamee, Philadelphia Police 
Department; William A. Schrag, dean of the 
Community College and Technical Institute 
of Temple University; and Staff Inspector Ed~ 
win 8S. Schriver, Philadelphia Police De- 
partment. 


SumMMarRY OF CONPERENCE REGARDING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF POLICE SCIENCE AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION COURSE 
Present: Lt. Col. Henry Bassetti, provost 

marshal, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot; 

Capt. Joseph Bonner, Philadelphia Police 

Department, North Central Detective Divi- 

sion and secretary, Delaware Valley Associa- 

tion of Professional Police Officials; Capt. 

Philip J. Cella, Fairmount Park Police; Mr. 

Dalibor W. Kralovec, Philadelphia Board of 

Education; Staff Inspector James J. Mc- 

Namee, Philadelphia Police Department; 

Dean William A. Schrag, Community College 

and Technical Institute, Temple University; 

Staff Inspector Edwin 8. Schriver, Philadel- 

phia Police Department; Harry D. Shargel, 

Esq., chairman, Law Observance Committee, 

Federal Bar Association. 

Date and time: July 1, 1960, 12 noon. 

Location: M.C. & T.S.A., Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot, 2800 South 20th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The conferees agreed on the attached list 
of courses. 

Four courses will be given initially com- 
mencing September 1960, as follows: Police 
supervision and leadership, criminal investi- 
gation, criminal law and procedure, social 
aspects of police administration (ethics, 
community relations, racial characteristics 
and environment). 

However, in February of 1961, the entire 
program will be made available, 

Approximately 20 students will be required 
for each course and the cost will be $23 per 
credit. The completion of eight of the police 
science and administration courses will en- 
title the student to a professional certificate 
in police science and administration. An 
associate degree in police science and admin- 
istration will be awarded to those who com- 
plete 60 semester hours of combined profes- 
sional and academic courses. The courses 
taken under the certificate program would 
be applicable for credit. towards the associate 
degree. A baccalaureate degree in police 
science and administration will be available 
to those who finish their associate degree 
program and complete the last 2 years of a 
4-year program. 

The police members of the committee will 
immediately furnish additional description 
of the scope of each course and determine the 
sequence in which the courses are to be 
taken. The police will also immediately 
nominate instructors for all professional 
police courses. As soon as the police have 
completed the description of the courses and 
nominated the instructors, the university 
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will appoint the instructors and publish a 
brochure. The police members of the com- 
mittee will publicize the courses among law 
enforcement agencies and all professional 
police associations in the area. The Federal 
Bar Association will publicize the courses 
among the attorneys. The Federal Bar As- 
sociation will endeavor to interest public 
officials in promoting the program. 

The board of education will publicize the 
courses to the high school students both as 


an available program of study and as acareer - 


field. Mr. Kralovec will also secure nominees 
from the board of education as instructors 
in the professional courses. The board of 
education will also afford general publicity 
for the program. 

Mr. Shargel will act as temporary chairman 
of a scholarship committee. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Mr. Dalibor W. 
Kralovec, Inspector Schriver, and William M. 
Gillin, personnel development adviser, per- 
sonnel department, city of Philadelphia. Ad- 
ditional members will be added as they be- 
come available. 

Dean Schrag was appointed chairman of 
an advisory committee to be formed for the 
purpose of advising the university in the 
development of the police science and ad- 
ministration program. 

Mr. Shargel was authorized to issue a press 
release representing a joint announcement 
under the names of the following: Dr. Mil- 
lard E. Giadfelter, president, Temple Univer- 
sity; Dennis W. Gealer, president of the Dela- 
ware Vailey Association of Professional Police 
Officials; Thomas J. Gibbons, police commis- 
sioner of Philadelphia; and Francis C. Dee- 
gan, superintendent, Fairmount Park Police. 

POLICE SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION 

Leading to an associate degree in police 
science and administration. 

Elect eight of the following professional 
courses: 

Police science—police supervision and 
leadership. 

‘ Police science—criminal investigation. 


Police science—criminal law and pro- 


cedure. 
Police science—social aspects of police 


administration (ethics, community rela- 


tions, racial characteristics, and environ- 
ment). 

Police science—general administration of 
justice. 

Police science—police organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Police science—juvenile crime and delin- 
quency. ’ 

Police science—introduction to crimin- 
ology. 

Police science—vice control, narcotic con- 
trol. 

Police science—evidence and court pro- 
cedure. 

Police science—traffic control and laws. 

Police science—probation and parole ad- 
ministration. 

Business—business organization and man- 
agement. 

Business—workshop in business manage- 
ment. 

Business—personal finance. 

Business—mathematics of business. 

Business—law of business contracts. 

Business—law of negotiable instruments. 

English—written communications (two 
courses). 

English—public speaking. 

English—periodical literature. 

Psychology—personal psychology. 

Psychology—human relations in business. 

Secretarial—elementary typing. 

Social science—American political insti- 
tutions. 
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Social science—contemporary social prob- 
lems. 


Electives * (12 credit hours). 


2 Any academic or professional course of- 
fered by Community College. Each course 
except personal psychology involves 2 credit 
hours. Personal psychology involves 4 credit 
hours. 


Second-Class Citizens? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herewith an editorial appearing in the 
well-known Catholic publication, the 
Tablet, in its issue of Saturday, August 
20. I am also inserting an article in 
the same issue dealing with the subject 
of “Federal Aid to Education.” : 

Both the editorial and the article 
pointed out very clearly the arguments 
that aid to private schools must and 
should be a part of any Federal aid to 
education legislation for public schools. 

I commend this to the reading and 
study of all Members of Congress during 
this particular session: 

[From the Tablet, Aug. 20, 1960] 
NeEaRLy 6,800,000 Seconp-C.iass CITIZENS 
The eyes of the Nation are trained on 

Washington where our legislators are con- 
vened in a special session filled with im- 
port for the future of the country. A series 
of bills covering basic national issues have 
been introduced and each party is maneuver- 
ing fiercely to pass its list of “must” legis- 
lation. 

One of the most important areas is in 
the Federal aid to education bills which 
seem to have a good chance of passage for 
the first time since Federal funds for school 
aid were originally sought by educators 
90 years ago. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill would provide 
Federal funds for teachers’ salaries as well as 
for school construction. The Monroney 
amendment to the McNamara bill, which 
was approved by the Senate, allows each 
State $20 per year for every child of school 
age (5 to 17 years). All children residing 
in a State will count but Federal funds will 
be divided among public schools only, re- 
sulting in the ridiculous paradox of. giving 
more Federal aid to public schools where 
more of the community’s children attend the 
independent schools. 

Where did this idea to steal from one 
American child to give to another originate? 
Is the basic idea not only to secure an addi- 
tional source of funds but to drive all Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish and private schools 
out of existence? Is it a desire for a single, 
monolithic structure of education, governed 
only by the State as it is in totalitarian 
countries, which will brook no competition? 
One can only speculate. 

The Federal Government has under a va- 
riety of educational programs subsidized 
millions of American students of all faiths 
in the schools of their choice. The GI bills 
after World War II and the Korean war, 
the War Orphans Education Act and sec- 
tions of the National Defense Education Act 
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are cases in point. The current situation 
therefore results in a tragic step back- 
ward on the Federal level. There are about 
6,800,000 children attending the Nation's 
independent schools who would in effect 
be made second-class students by these pro- 
posed bills, 1 out of every 6 on the ele- 
mentary level. And, according to the US. 
Commissioner of Education, the nonpublic 
schools are growing at a fantastic 21 per- 
cent faster pace than the public schools. 

We are told by proponents of the bills 
that sound educational standards are now 
necessary for national survival and that 
therefore money is needed. How then in 
the name of logic can they argue against 
applying this same yardstick to the child 
who attends the independent school? 
Haven’t they seen the annual list of State 
scholarship winners that are so well sprin- 
kled with the names of children from the 
nonpublic schools? Would they possibly 
argue against the insanity of such a mon- 
strous waste of our most important natural 
resource at a time when the very future of 
the Republic is gravely threatened? 

The means to correct this grave inequity 
are readily at hand. The Congress could, if 
it must pass Federal aid at all, establish a 
system of grants comparable to that given 
under the GI bill of rights which would go 
to the child, not to the school. Or, as the 
President’s Committee on Education beyond 
the High School, in urging support of the 
tax credit plan (one form of personal sub- 
sidy) said, the plan could be adopted “with- 
out raising the issue of church-State rela- 
tions.” 

Politicians are practical people; they have 
to be. Certainly they are familiar with the 
way the people rose in their wrath in both 
Maine and Connecticut recently when their 
children, attending the independent schools, 
could not even get transportation. Certainly 
they know by what overwhelming majorities 
of both parties the New York State Legis- 
lature approved the Speno-Brennan trans- 
portation bill. If a mighty wave of commu- 


~ Nications from an army of outraged parents 


reaches our Congressmen and Senators im- 
mediately this grave injustice can still be 
righted. 

It is fitting to remember the famous pre- 
cept uttered by the great Chief Justice Mar- 
shall early in the days of the Republic: “The 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” Let’s 
not sit fiddling while our educational house 
burns down, 


[From the Tablet, Aug. 20, 1960] 


Private ScHoot GrowTtH EXcEEDS PUBLIC 
ScHOoLS—BuT CHILDREN AT INDEPENDENT 
ScHoots Berne IGNORED BY SENATE AND 
Hovse—In FEDERAL Am BILLS—CATHOLIC 
ScHOOL ENROLLMENT PuT aT Over 5,500,000 
FOR SEPTEMBER TERM 


While Congress is considering Federal aid 
to education bills which discriminate against 
children in nonpublic schools, the U.S. Edu- 
cation Commissioner has released statistics 
which show that independent schools are 
growing 21 percent faster than . public 
schools. 

Those opponents of the Federal aid meas- 
ure who claim that it is aimed, consciously 
or not, to hamper nonpublic schools, point 
out that the latter have an estimated Sep- 
tember enrollment of 6,800,000 on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS? 

They will become 6,800,000 second-class 
citizens if the Federal-aid legislation is 
passed in its present form. 

While the public schools naturally show a 
much larger increase, 1,400,000 to 300,000 
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for the independent schools, the public 
school of growth is only 3.8 percent compared 
to 4.6 percent for the nonpub.'* schools. 

More than one of every nine secondary 
school pupils attend a nonpublic school (11.6 
percent this fall, a jump from the 11.4 of 1959 
and the 11.2 of 1958) and almost one out of 
six on the elementary level (16.2 this year, as 
contrasted with 16.1 in 1959 and 15.8 in 1958.) 

About 5,539,750 students will enroll in 
U.S. Catholic colleges, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools this fall, setting another 
record high total. 

The totals estimated in a report made 
here are: 

Grade schools: 4,389,963, an increase of 
127,863 over last year. 

High schools: 849,850, an increase of 
24,753. 

Colleges and universities: 299,937 in regu- 
lar sessions, an increase of 14,283. 

These estimates were released here by the 
Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference: The depart- 
ment will issue an actual count of October 
enrollment next spring. 


THIRTEEN PERCENT OF U.S. PUPILS 


The estimated total of 5,239,813 students 
to enrojl in Catholic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools indicates these youngsters 
will account for about 13 percent of all stu- 
dents in the United States between the ages 
of 5 and 17 years. 

Public schools this fall, from kindergarten 
through grade 12, will enroll an estimated 
37,600,000 students, according to a report 
from the United States Office of Education of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The Federal education office estimated 
that 6,800,000 children will be in nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools. Its re- 
port does not break this down into the num- 
ber attending Catholic schools and the num- 
ber in other independent educational insti- 
tutions. 

In April of this year, the NCWC depart- 
ment reported that for the first time, the 
combined total enrollment in Catholic grade 
and high schools had passed the 5 million 
mark, a total of 5,087,197. 

This total and the expected increase this 
fall represents continuation of an enrollment 
trend in Catholic schools that has been espe- 
cially strong since 1945, the year marked un- 
officially as the beginning of the current “en- 
rollment boom.” 

This past academic year, grade schools 
marked a 100-percent increase in enrollment 
since the end of World War II. High schools 
undoubtedly will achieve the same distinc- 
tion this school year. They need an enroll- 
ment of 841,414 to double since 1945 and the 
fall estimate is 849,850. . 


NEARLY 166,330 SCHOOLS 


No estimates on new teachers or school 
buildings or additions were made in the 
NCWC department's statement of enrollment 
estimates. 

However, in the department’s 1959 “Sum- 
mary of Catholic Education,” a booklet of 
school statistics, it reports that in October 
1959, there were 10,278 Catholic grade schools 
staffed by 102,622 teachers. The number in- 
cludes 77,172 religious and 24,450 lay teachers. 

In the same summary, the department re- 
ports 2,390 secondary schools staffed by 40,708 
teachers, of whom 31,280 are religious and 
9,428 are lay teachers. 


The department counted 231 universities 


- and colleges in 1959. The total number of 


teachers was set at 23,000 of which 8,557 are 
religious and 14,443 are lay people. 

The department’s summary sells for $1 a 
copy. The publisher’s address is NCWC De- 
partment of Education, 1321 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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With Our U.S. Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago when the bill that placed the 
minimum wage at $1 per hour was*voted 
on in the House, I voted for it, but after 
observing the operation of that law I 
have come to the conclusion I made a 
mistake in so doing. 

The other body has recently passed a 
bill to raise the minimum to $1.25 per 
hour by degrees and to cover, under the 
law, some 4 million additional employees 
in private industry of most every nature, 
all of which in my studied opinion does 
not square with our free competitive pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

From early boyhood and until I was 
elected to Congress, I worked for wages— 
as a farmhand, a muleskinner on a 
bridge building gang, a pearl button cut- 
ter, a tile ditch digger with a spade, a 
grocery clerk, a lumberyard man, and 
as manager of a retail lumberyard. 
Yes, and as a soldier for Uncle Sam, and 
since 46 years of age as a hired man in 
Congress for the people of the Seventh 
Iowa District and the Nation. 

I know something about working for 
wages, so it is very natural that in the 
acid test, you will always find me in the 
hard working wage earner’s corner. 

Mr. Speaker, I learned early in. life 
that there was no substitute for work, 
and that the only right and sure way to 
get a pay raise was to do a little more 
each day than the boss expected me to 
do. This holds true today, just as it has 
from the signing of our U.S. Consti- 
tution, which established our free com- 
petitive enterprise system, for not only 
the boss but for the hired man as 
well, and which made it possible for all 
men to be the masters of their own des- 
tiny—free to work and progress and en- 
joy the blessings of liberty; yes, or even 
to idle, go broke and suffer mental an- 
guish, but not at the expense of the 
other fellow. 

Let us not forget that when we place 
a floor under wages, by that very act we 
place a ceiling on wages for millions of 
employees who deserve more pay, espe- 
cially in small businesses. 

Many, many employers will be forced 
to make a choice under this new mini- 
mum wage law of either laying off the 
necessary number of lowest paid and 
lowest producers, or reduce the wages of 
the highest paid and highest producing 
employees in order to hold overhead 
down. to the necessary point of enabling 
them to stay in business or, of course, 
he has ‘the third choice of closing shop. 
Even that is still one of our American 
privileges. 

Mr. Speaker, before the conference re- 

t on the wage hour bill comes back 
to%the House for a vote, I invite all of 








HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22,1960 — 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr, Speaker, the great 
International Airport in New Orleans is 
named after a most extraordinary man— 
John Bevins Moisant who died on the 
site of the airport which bears his name. 

Moisant was an extraordinary adven- 
turer and man of many talents; he was 
successively a farmer, a revolutionary, a 
banker, a mechanic, a designer, but most 
of all he was—‘“King of the Aviators.” 

Jerry Hopkins, a staff reporter for the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, has writ- 
ten a most entertaining piece about 
Moisant. The author is a journalism 
graduate of W and Lee Uni- 
versity and Columbia University. He 
also worked on newspapers in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and New York, covering 
everything from politics to the DAR. 

Here is his story on Moisant: 

[From the Air Force magazine, August 1960] 

Fifty years ago last month, an American 
aviator named John Bevins Moisant pre- 
sented himself in Paris and requested per- 
mission to compete in the Circuit de l'Est, 
a major air show being held there. 

“How long have you been flying?” an offi- 
cial asked. 

Smiling, Moisant replied that he had been 
up only twice. The application was denied. 

Then came the day of the show. A large 
crowd arrived early and waited impatiently 
through what seemed an interminable period 
of preparation and engine warming. ~ 

Suddenly, a shout rose. 

Just as the contestants were climbing into 
their kitelike flying machines, a smal) Ble- 
riot monoplane appeared above the Parisian 
rooftops. Closer. and closer it came, then 
eased down to a graceful landing at the 
center of the field. Out stepped Moisant. 

The young American beamed and clasped 
his hands above his head. Then a passenger 
emerged from the craft. The crowd let out 
a tremendous roar. In that era, the carry- 
ing of aerial was most unusual. 
His third time in the air, Moisant had become 
the first aviator to fly a passenger over a city. 
He had, in fact, staged a characteristic en- 
trance into the fleld of aviation—with dar- 


ing and bold imagination. 
Here was a man of many 20th- 


century renaissance character. He was a de- 
signer and mechanic as well as a brash 
pilot. Before coming to Paris, he had spent 
months in Cannes developing his own steel 
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and aluminum monoplane. When he was 
finished, he had what amounted to a racing 
plane—a rather advanced model in view of 
the fact that he was yet to take his first 
flight. That came next. . 

“When I left the ground, my machin 
shot upward so fast f lost control,” Moisant 
recalled of that initial experience. “So I 
just cut off the motor and let her drop. I 
figured it was better to fall 90 feet than 300 
or 400 feet.” 

He also decided at that point to learn how 
to fly a slower airplane before again trying 
his metal racer. 

Shortly after stunning Parisans at the 
Circuit de l'Est Moisant again flew over the 
French capital in his Bleroit. This time he 
took Flier Roland Garros along. This was 
the second time a pilot had flown a pas- 
senger over a city. 

Next, Moisant became the first man to 
fiy from Paris to London by compass. His 
seventh time in the air, he made this his- 
toric flight guided by a glycerine-floated 
compass he had borrowed. The instrument 
was balanced on Moisant’s knee during the 
200-mile trip. His mechanic accompanied 
him on the flight. It was the first crossing 
of the channel with a passenger. 

Moisant was born to French-Canadian 
parents in Kankakee, Ill., in 1873. At 19, 
he left home for California, where he and 
his three brothers purchased a farm. Then 
they drifted to Latin America, acquiring a 
sugar plantation near San Salvador. While 
there, he designed a cheap irrigation system 
that enabled him and his brothers to prosper 
and expand their holding to several thou- 
sand acres. 

Then in 1907, government troops swooped 
Into the plantation ranchhouse and con- 
fiscated 17 rifles. Two of his brothers were 
thrown into jail on charges of inciting revo- 
lution. Moisant escaped, however, and ap- 
pealed to the U.S. State Department. Dis- 
satisfied with the answers from Washington, 
he concludsd that as long as he had the 
name, he might as well play the game. He 
joined the rebels. 

In his first action,.he led 100 of the 
Nicaraguan Army and 200 Indian natives 
in an amphibious attack on the government 
strong point. Following debarkation from a 
gunboat, Moisant and his force, in 5 minutes 
of battle, captured a well-fortified garrison, 
took the commander prisoner, and recruited 
100 more rebels from the government troops. 

Moisant then went up to San Francisco, 
possibly to seek funds, friends, or firearms. 
Whatever the outcome of this venture, we 
next find him in the banking business in 
Guatemala, once-more in partnership with 
his brothers; the two who had been jailed 
Were now out. 

Meanwhile, Moisant remained in contact 
with revolutionary friends in Nicaragua. In 
1910, he went to France on their behalf to 
look into the possibility of buying airplanes 
for use in another revolt. Latin American 
political affairs seemed forgotten, however, 
when he arrived in Cannes and began expe- 
rimenting with his own plane. Next stop, as 
we have seen, was Paris. 

After his startling flying successes in Paris, 
Moisant returned to the United States. An 
aviation competition was scheduled that fall 
at Belmont Park race track on Long Island. 
On the first day cf competition, October 29, 
1910, Moisant crashed. Helped from his 
damaged plane, he shook off the dust and 
said, “Hurt? No, not at all. Nothing ever 
happens to anybody flying.” 

The next day, Belmont scheduled the 
“Most Colossal Race of the Decade.” An in- 
dustrialist-millionaire had put up $10,000 for 
the flier who clocked the best time in a 36- 
mile round trip between the field and the 
Statue of Liberty out in New York Bay. 

First, there were to be several warmup 
flights. Moisant was one of the first in the 
air, piloting his hastily repaired Bleriot. He 
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crashed again, -Miraculously, again he was 
unhurt. But it appeared, with his craft once 
more smashed up, he would miss the Statue 
of Liberty race. 

Moisant tried desperately to find another 
machine. He went from plane to plane on 
the field, trying to find one available for his 
immediate use. 

The race started. Claude Grahame-White 
of Britain and Count Jacques deLesseps of 
France soared into the air. The Englishman 
took the lead. Moisant was still on the 
ground. Then, in a Perils of Pauline turn 
of events, Moisant found a plane, jumped 
aboard, and took off after them. 

He knew he couldn’t overtake the Briton 
and Frenchman in a straight race. So he 
tried to outwit them. As the others headed 
south to follow the Long Island shoreline, 
Moisant selected a different route. He flew 
west over Brooklyn, then over the East River 
and the Battery at the southernmost tip of 
Manhattan Island. He rounded the statue, 
turned, and headed for home—then got mo- 
mentarily lost. He had confused elevated 
subway tracks for the Long Island Railroad. 
Now he found the Long Island Railroad and 
followed its tracks back to Belmont Park. 

The race judges calculated elapsed time. 
As Moisant thawed from the cold, the an- 
nouncement came that he had beaten the 
Englishman by a mere 43 seconds, covering 
the 36 miles in 34 minutes, 38.4 seconds. 
He also had set a new straightaway airspeed 
record, the last 3% miles at 104.2 miles an 
hour, 

Shortly afterward, Moisant left New York 
and started a cross-country tour. In De- 
cember he was in Memphis, Tenn., setting a 
2.4-second record for turning a full circle 
in the air. He turned so sharply his wings 
pointed almost vertically. René Simon, a 
Frenchman whose aerial antics had earned 
him the sobriquet “the fool flyer,” ran into 
a hangar, refusing to watch. 

On December 8, Moisant, by then himself 
dubbed “king of the aviators,” challenged 
the US. Navy toa duel. After flying directly 
over the U.S. gunboat Aphitrite, anchored 
on the Mississippi River, he openly de- 
clared: 

“As I swung over the warship, I could look 
down on her decks very distinctly. How 
easy it would have been to have dropped a 
detonating explosive on that big expanse. 
I have often said that a passenger-carrying, 
bomb-dropping airplane would put a war- 
ship out of commission 10 minutes after 
sighting it. From my own observations, I 
2m perfectly willing to take my chances any 
day if they'll take theirs—that is, they can 
shoot at me all they want to if they’ll let 
me retaliate and drop a bomb on them.” 

The Navy declined the offer. 

Soon after that, Moisant. was on his way 
to New Orleans for an international com- 
petition with aviators from the United 
States, France, Switzerland, and Ireland. 
The day before the show was to begin, a 
California group offered Moisant $100,000 
to stage a rival flying show in San Francisco. 
New Orleans was offering only $10,000, but 
Moisant kept his word. He few to Louisi- 
ana—and the end of his spectacular career. 

On December 24, Moisant took off from 
New Orleans’ City Park racetrack. He headed 
over the city, circling the business district 
four times. On the streets below, throngs 
of Christmas shoppers looked up and saw 
him. When Moisant returned to the field, 
with just 3 pints of gas left in the tank, his 
46-minute flight was hailed as the longest 
sustained flight over a major city. Also, it 
was his 14th cross-city flight, a greater num- 
ber than had been flown by any other two 
aviators of the era combined. 

The next 5 days Moisant raced his plane 
against small automobiles, performed a dar- 
ing glide from 9,000 feet, braved a 60-mile- 
an-hour gale, and tuned his 50-horsepower 
engine for a contest with a 150-horsepower 
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Fiat racing car. On December 30, he lost a 
5-mile race with the high-powered Fiat by 
a hair. Then he took time out for an inter- 
view ~ith a local newspaper reporter. ; 

“Don’t you worry about getting killed 
when you try those crazy stunts?” he was 
asked 


“I do not expect to die in an airplane,” 
Moisant was quoted in reply. 

On December 31, Moisant and four other 
pilots competed for the $4,000 Michelin Prize, 
to be awarded, to the pilot who stayed in the 
air longest. The world’s record was 7 hours, 
45 minutes. Moisant figured he could stay 
aloft for 8 hours. ' 

Moisant passed up the red-painted mono- 
plane he had designed in Cannes and had 
his mechanics roll out the Bleriot he had 
crashed twice in New York. The craft had 
been completely reworked and was in top 
fiying condition. An extra 35-gallon gas 
tank had been installed under the frame. 

Moisant took off in midmorning. Waving 
to the spectators who lined the city park 
field, he headed for another field just out 
side New Orleans on a practice hop. 

He circled the practice field three times 
at a 200-foot altitude and prepared to land. 
But rough air at 25 feet caused the plane 
to dip sharply. It almost stood on its nose. 
Moisant was thrown from the cockpit. He 
landed in a clump of bushes, his back 
broken. Within minutes the man they 
called the “King of the Aviators” was dead, 

Ironically, even in death Moisant set a 
mark in fiying. Scientific American mag- 
azine reported that he was the first aviator 
to be thrown from his plane in such a fatal 
accident. 

In New Orleans, where he died 50 years 
ago, Moisant has not been forgotten. In 
1946, the city opened a new airport not far 
from the scene of Moisant’s' death. The 
field is called Moisant International Air- 
port. Jimmy Doolittle was present for the 
dedication ceremonies. He unveiled a mon- 
ument which reads: 

“In commeioration of a pioneer in avia- 
tion, John Bevins Moisant, who lost -his life 
in an airplane accident near this site De- 
cember 31, 1910. He was the first pilot to 
carry a passenger across the English 
Channel, inventor of the early all-metal 
airplane, a man of lovable character whose 
tragic death was a great loss to aviation.” 





In This Time of Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of challenge in the world, with its 
demand for increased education, more 
and more attention is focused on the 
means for providing this education, with _ 
the emphasis generally on physical facil- 
ities. It is heartening to see that atten- 
tion is also paid to another vital aspect 
of education and that is its leadership. | 
An example of this was provided in an 
editorial in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 10 which commented on the ap- 
pointment of Thomas Henry Carroll as 
new president of George Washington 
University. The comments will serve to 
underscore the fact that able, qualified 
and experienced leadership is being pro- 
vided. 
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The editorial: 
G.W.’s New PRESIDENT 


George Washington University has a new 
president. The qualifications of Thomas 
Henry Carroll make him one of the most 
outstanding and certainly one of the most 
capable citizens to head this university. 
Upon hearing of his unanimous appoint- 
ment, Dr, Carroll welcomed the “distinctive 
challenge of a university serving the 
Nation’s Capital.” 

But G.W., as it is called by Washingto- 
nians, is more than a university serving the 
Nation’s Capital. It is a leading institution 
serving, through its graduates, a world filled 
with complex and certainly disorderly prob- 
lems. The university is well known for both 
its law and medical schools. A great num- 
ber. of its graduates have become famous 
lawmakers, as evidenced by the many es- 
teemed Senators and Congressmen with de- 
grees from George Washington, 

Dr. Carroll is the thirteenth president of 
this university. His credentials point up 
an outstanding career as an authority in 
furthering economic programs for the Ford 
Foundation, of which he is now vice presi- 
dent. His academic background, as dean at 
Syracuse University and the University of 
North Carolina, has given him diverse ex- 
perience with what students of today face 
in a challenging world. 





Let Us Be Helpful To Our Mentally 
Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I am pleased to include a report 
of the midwestern regional workshop 
section on mental retardation on special 
education and rehabilitation which ex- 
plains the urgent need for additional 
facilities and teachers for our mentally 
retarded children. I commend James C. 
Purkhiser, the director of education and 
training of the Glenwood State School 
for Retarded Children at Glenwood, 
Iowa, for this ‘splendid report and for 
setting out the need for these unfortu- 
nate Americans. 

Surely we can and must assist them 
in every way we possibly can and by so 
doing Almighty God will bless our good 
works: 





GLENWOOD, STATE SCHOOL, 
Glenwood, Iowa, August 2, 1960. 
Ben F. JENSEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: Received your letter 
containing the public laws. Thank you so 
much. 

I am enclosing a copy of the report which 
I made to the board of control, on the con- 
gressional subcommittee meeting, which I 
attended in Chicago. Sorry to be so long 
getting it mailed to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEsS C. PURKHISER, 
Director, Education and Training, 
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REPORT OF THE MIDWESTERN REGIONAL WorK- 
sHoP SECTION ON MENTAL RETARDATION 
ON SPECIAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION, 
May 11-12, 1960, ar Crcaco, ILL, 

First, we who attended this section (ap- 
proximately 300—25 in special education) 
expressed our thanks and commended Con- 
gress for allowing us to relate our ideas to 
them and paid special tribute to Public Law 
565 and Public Law 85-926, which has, in a 
relatively short time, had a marked effect 
upon improving the quality and quantity of 
professional personnel for services to the 
mentally retarded throughout the United 
States. Our section gave consideration only 
to the problems which we felt should be 
considered by Congress. These are: 

1. Shortage of professional personnel. 

2. Consultant services within and to. the 
States. 

3. Out-of-school programs. 

4. Research. 

1. SHORTAGE OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


A major problem deterring the develop- 
ment of programs for. the mentally retarded 
is the procurement of an adequate supply of 
professional personnel, 

This shortage of personnel is evidenced by 
the following fact: Kansas. and Michigan 
are now serving only approximately 20 per- 
cent of their mentally retarded. Illinois is 
serving 7 percent of their trainable mentally 
retarded and 25 percent of their educable 
mentally retarded. Many more could be 
served if qualified teachers were available, 

Although Public Law 85-926 provides for 
the training of personnel at the leadership 
level, it does not provide for the training 
of teachers of the mentally retarded. 

It is recommended that Public Law 85- 
926 be amended and interpreted to include 
the training of teachers at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels, 

2. CONSULTANT SERVICES WITHIN AND TO THE 
STATES 


A major problem accompanying the 
growth of educational programs for the 
mentally retarded is in providing supervi- 
sory and consultant services at the State 
level, Many communities experience con- 
siderable difficulty in establishing and 
maintaining these p . These pro- 
grams might be more efficient and effective 
if consultant services were provided them 
through State educational agencies. 

Kansas has only one consultant in this 
area. Michigan has one part-time consult- 
ant serving the entire State; Illinois has 
two and Wisconsin has three consultants. 

It is recommended that Congress provide 
funds to the States to provide consultant 
services through State educational agen- 
cies. These funds should be available for 
a limited number of years to the States to 
serve as an incentive to provide there own 
consultant staffs, 

At present the limited staff of the Office 
of Education is unable to meet the demands 
and requests made from the States for in- 
formation and consultant service in the area 
of mental retardation. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of 
the Office of Education it is recommended 
that Congress provide funds to increase the 
consultant service available. Additional 
staff would assist in inereasing the effec- 
tiveness of State and local programs for the 
mentally retarded. 


3. OUT-OF-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


It has been demonstrated in a number of 
community programs throughout the Na- 
tion that in order to effectively and eco- 
nomically habilitate or rehabilitate the 
mentally retarded so that they can become 
independent and productive citizens, voca- 
tional’ rehabilitation services must be pro- 
vided to them prior to their leaving school. 


services and programs to be 
this recommendation would be similar to 
those now available to out-of-school indi- 
viduals or those over 16 years of age. 

Excluded from these two programs and 
services are a significant number of men- 
tally retarded individuals who can profit by 
8 programs. .. These are 
designed to delay or eliminate the for 
institutio on. It permits the families 
to retain their mentally retarded child at 
home. ‘ 

In many cases sheltered workshops are 
able to make the mentally retarded indi- 
vidual at least partially self-supporting. 
Recreational activities. can assist the indi- 
vidual in making a more satisfactory home 


and community adjustment. 
It is recommended that Congress provide 
funds for the Office of Vi Rehabilita-. 


tion to conduct day care centers, sheltered 
workshops, independent living services, and 
recreational facilities for these mentally re- 
tarded individuals who. have been excluded 
from public school programs and do not meet 
the feasibility requirements of vocational re- 
habilitation and ‘are over 16 years of age. 
These funds should support personnel, ma- 
terials, supplies; and equipment for such 
programs. 
4, RESEARCH 

It is recognized that Congress has in re- 
cent years actively supported research in the 
biological and behavioral aspects of mental 
retardation through its various constituents 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

It is the opinion of this wor section 
that the major obstacle to the extension of 
research in vocational rehabilitation and 
special education in mental retardation falls 
into two general area: (1) the shortage of 
qualified research personnel in vocational 
rehabilitation and special education in men- 
tal retardation, and (2) the shortage of fa- 
cilities to conduct research in the behaviroal 
aspects of mental retardation. 

Public Law 85-926 now provides fellowship 
grants for the training of college teachers 
and supervisors for educational programs in 
mental retardation. 3 

It is recommended that Congress amend 
Public Law 85-926 to include fellowship 
grants for the training of research personnel 
in the behavioral aspects of mental retarda- 
tion. ‘This would assist in increasing the 
number of research personnel in this area. 

Many State-supported residential institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded have pres- 
ently available personnel and populations 
which could be effectively utilized to facil- 
itate and augment research and the training 
of professional personnel in the area of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and special education. 

State residential institutions for the 
mentally retarded, with few exceptions, are 
now located considerable distances from 
centers of higher learning. This has been a 
distinct handicap and a deterrent to con~- 
ducting research and the training of profes- 
sional personnel in this area. 
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It is unlikely that this situation will be 
altered within the next century unless the 
Federal Government provides incentives to 
the States through facilities—construction 
grants to build new facilities for the mental- 
ly retarded adjacent to those centers of 
higher learning which have programs in re- 
search and of professional personnel 
in vocational rehabilitation and in special 
education in mental reterdation. 

It is recommended that the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act be amended and 
an appropriation be made to assist the 
States in the construction of residential 
facilities for the mentally retarded adjacent 
to qualified institutions of higher learning 
for the purpose of stimulating and facilitat- 
ing research and the training of professional 
personne] in these areas. 

CONCLUSION 

The workship section on mental retarda- 
tion wishes to express its deep appreciation 
for the opportunity to participate in the 
workshop and being afforded the opportunity 
to present its conclusions to the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion. 


Monroe Doctrine Remains Basic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a suc- 
cession of addresses to the House deal- 
ing with the Caribbean situation now 
converging on the Panama Canal as 
its key objective, I have repeatedly 
stressed the necessity for reaffirmation 
and extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
to include subversion. 

To this end, on January 6, 1960, I in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
445, 86th Congress, and on May 3, 1960, 
an identical measure, House Resolution 
515, both of which are still in committee. 


Though the Congress has not acted, 
it has been gratifying to note an awaken- 
ing among the people to the true situa- 
tion now confronting us. 

Among the recent contributions is a 
thoughtful editorial by John V. Horner 
in the July 17, 1960, edition of the Sun- 
day Star, Washington, D.C.: 

Monroe Docrrine REMAINS Basic 
(By John V. Horner) 

Both Russia and Cuba were directly in- 
volved in the events that led to the procla- 
mation of the Monroe Doctrine 137 years 
ago, just as both were involved last week, 
when the United States reaffirmed this basic 
policy. The nature of involvement, how- 
ever, was different. 

The doctrine enunciated by James Mon- 
roe, fifth President of the United States, 
made clear that this country would tolerate 
no colonization and no interference in 
Western Hémisphere affairs by the nations 
of Europe. 

Over the years the words “Monroe Doc- 
trine” have had various meanings. But 
generally the term is accepted to mean there 
must be no intervention by governments in 
the Americas and no exercise of preponder- 
ant influence in Latin America. 

Before the American Revolution, all of 
the colonial areas in Central America, the 
Caribbean and South America were’ simply 
possessions of their European suzerains. 


. 
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They shared the religion, the law, the insti- 
tutions and foreign policies of their mother 
countries. 

The Revolution resulted in the creation 
here of the first independent American 
State. This inspired the other colonies to 
seek freedom. Gradually they began drop- 
ping away from the mother countries, not- 
ably Spain and Portugal. 

The people of the United States felt a nat- 
ural interest in this movement and enjoyed 
the exhiliration of having pioneered in the 
democratic way of life and a new kind of 
independent government. The new nations 
demanded and received recognition by 
Washington. 

After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the 
“Holy Alliance”—czarist Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia—with the support of France openly 
made plans to preserve the colonial status 
quo in Latin America. 


INTERVENTION FEARED 


The United States feared France would 
claim Cuba, securing a foothold in America 
and giving that European nation the rich 
island just off our mainland. 

About the same time, Russia was claiming 
rights along the northwest coastline of North 
America from Alaska to California. The czar 
also asserted a right to keep vessels of other 
powers out of the northern Pacific. 

The United States had long followed a 
policy of isolation laid down by George Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams and others. This country 
was taking no part in European politics or 
European wars and wanted Europeans to 
stay out of the Western Hemisphere. 

On the urging of John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State, President Monroe 
sent a message to Congress in December 
1823, which enunciated the Monroe Doctrine, 
Succeeding Presidents and various Secre- 
taries of State have given different interpre- 
tations to the basic policy, which has stood 
up very well down through the years. 

The United States even saw to the inciu- 
sion in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions a clause which seemed to bind the 
signatories to the doctrine. This clause read 
as follows: 

“The Covenant does not affect the validity 
of international engagements such as treaties 
or arbitration or regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the main- 
tenance of peace.” 

In developing the inter-American system 
during the 20th century, the United States 
has sought to implement the doctrine. 

The Rio Treaty, adopted in 1947, con- 
demmns war and the threat or use of force in 
any manner inconsistent with the Charter 
of the United Nations. It pledges the Amer- 
ican countries to try to settle all disputes 
between themselves by peaceful means, be- 
fore referring the disputes to the U.N. 


IGNORED BY CUBA 


The latter provision is one that Cuba ig- 
nored last week in asking the U.N. Security 
Council to take up a charge that the United 
States has interfered in its internal affairs 
and has committed economic aggression. 

Under the Rio Treaty, the 21 American 
Republics agreed on a joint defense of any 
of these states which is attacked in its own 
territory. 

In 1954, the American governments adopted 
the Caracas Resolution proposed by the late 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. This 
deals specifically with the threat of interna- 
tional communism to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The resolution condemned activities 
of the international Communist movement 
and declared specifically that: 

“International communism, by its unde- 
mocratic nature and its interventionist ten- 
dency, is incompatible with the concept of 
American freedom.” 

The governments declared that Commu- 
nist control or domination of any of the 
American states would constitute a threat to 
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their sovereignty and political independence, 
endangering peace. In the face of any such 
threat, the governments agreed, they would 
call a meeting of consultation of foreign 
ministers to adopt appropriate action in ac+ 
cordance with existing treaties. 


Congressman Levering Holds Conferences 
in District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, from 
the beginning of my service in Congress, 
I have tried in every way possible to 
maintain a close contact with the peo- 
ple of the 17th Congressional District of 
Ohio, who elected me to represent them. 

From the first days of the 86th Con- 
gress, I have made regular radio 
speeches to my people, filling them in on 
the problems of government from week 
to week. I have circulated a weekly 
newsletter to the newspapers of my dis- 
trict so that the editors and the people 
would be able to understand the issues 
and the many views relating to them, 
I have had personal contact with thou- 
sands of members of the public from my 
district. I have corresponded with other 
thousands. 

Last year I sat down with my constit- 
uents in every county of our district and 
listened to their views on national and 
international problems, as well as those 
of a personal nature. Because these 
grassroots conferences were so highly 
successful, Iam again arranging a series 
of meetings in the courthouses of the 
seven counties of the district and I am 
urging members of the public to come 
to these meetings and to talk over any 
and all subjects they choose. I am con- 
vinced that only by personally contacting 
the people I serve, can I do the best pos- 
sible job for them in the Congress of the 
United States. 

I will be in the courthouses from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. on the dates and at the 
places set forth in the following 
schedule: 

Tuesday, September 6, Millersburg, 
Holmes County. 

Wednesday, September 7, Ashland, 
Ashland County. 

Thursday, September 8, Coshocton, 
Coshocton, County. 

Friday, September 9, Mount Vernon, 
Knox County. ) 

Monday, September 12, 
Delaware County. 

Tuesday, September 27, Newark, Lick- 
ing County. 

Thursday, September 29, Mansfield, 
Richland County. 

I not only welcome visitors at these 
conferences, I urge individuals, regard- 
less of political party or how they may 
have voted in the past, to come to see 
me. I am striving to represent all the 
people of the 17th District, regardless of 
their beliefs about any political or legis- 
lative issue, and I know that it is a great 
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help for a Congressman to talk over per- 
sonal, national and international prob- 
lems with the people at home—problems 
on which he must make decisions from 
day to day that affect the lives of every 
person in our country. 


I also invite the many fine young . 


men throughout my district, who are in- 
terested in entering the various service 
academies, to call on me in order that I 
might have the opportunity to know 
them and to discuss their qualifications 
for appointment to the academy of their 
choice. 

No appointments are necessary. I 
hope to see a large number of persons, 
The discussions can help me to serve 
them better and it can help them to un- 
derstand my problems in striving to do 
the best possible job for all of the peo- 
ple in my district. 





Problems of Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 3 years my research team at 
the University of Iowa, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Russell Ross, has conducted a 
study on, the problems of small business. 
This-:study has been Very interesting and 
worthwhile. This study has pointed up 
a need for certain legislation that will 
materially help resolve some of their 
problems about which I should like to 
comment briefly today. 

Our study also reveals and it should 
be noted that American small business 
has grown, prospered, and gained more 
strength in 7 years of the Eisenhower 
administration than at any time during 
the previous 20 years. Today there are 
4,666,000 businesses in the United 
States, an alltime high, and 95 percent 
of them are small enterprises. 

This Republican administration rec- 
ognizes that little businesses are the red 
corpuscles of the American free enter- 
prise system. It has acted effectively to 
foster them. They must be kept healthy 
and vigorous and they must grow in 
numbers commensurate with the na- 
tional growth. 

To assist owners and managers of 
small firms improve their management 
techniques, the Small Business. Admin- 
istration cosponsors management ex- 
tension courses with universities and 
colleges . across the country. These 
courses are carried on at virtually no 
expense to the taxpayers, and to date 
about 700 courses have been conducted 
at 275 or more educational institutions. 
More than .22,000 students have 
attended. 

Also as part of its management as- 
sistance activities, SBA publishes three 
series of leaflets for the benefit of small 
businessmen. These are titled “Man- 
agement Aids for Small Manufacturers,” 
“Technical Aids for Small Manufac- 
turers” and “Small Marketers Aids.” 
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Distribution of SBA’s aid leaflets has 
exceeded the 7-million mark. 

Although much has been accom- 
plished during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to foster and encourage small 
business enterprise and keep the doors 
of opportunity open to new businesses, 
there is urgent need for additional Gov- 
ernment action directed at aiding small 
business firms to successfully solve their 
management problems in this age of 
rapid change and keen competition. 

The need for such action is clearly 
demonstrated by the results of private 
surveys which time after time indicate 
that 9 out of 10 business failures in 
this country are attributable to incom- 
petent or inexperienced management. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
business failures record during 1959. 

More than 95 percent of the 4.7 mil- 
lion businesses in operation in the 
United States are small. Yet it is 
among this group that most failures oc- 
cur, and where the financial burden of 
loss is most severe. In 1959 the bulk of 
the failures was found in those busi- 
ness activities where small businesses 
are concentrated. For example, 39.6 
percent of the failures occurred among 
the following industry groups: 

Rank by number of failures: 

Number of 
Industry group: failures 
. Eating and drinking places__.... 1, 334 
. Retail food and liquor group.... 1,113 
. Retail automotive group........ 1,015 
. Retail apparel and accessories..1, 011 
. Lumber and lumber products— 
MaNnUlsctusiOs..n dndnccncrcee 503 
. Textile mill products and ap- 
parel—manufacturing.___.... 420 
. Food and kindred products— 
manufacturing.....i......-. 176 


More than 28 percent of the total 
money loss was suffered by investors in 
these unsuccessful firms. 

Recent Dun & Bradstreet reports with 
respect to the business failure expe- 
rience of the American economy reveal 
that in 1959 approximately 14,053 busi- 
nesses failed with a $692,808,000 loss to 
creditors. Thus, of every 10,000 busi- 
nesses in operation in 1959, 52 failed, 
with a consequent average loss of $49,- 
300 each. More than 60 percent of these 
failures had liabilities of less than $25,- 
000, a relatively small amount in this 
land of multimillion-dollar corpora- 
tions, 

In the aggregate small business suffers 
by comparison with large and medium 
sized business when sales and profits 
are considered. Even at this time, when 
sales volumes generally are up, profits 
are down, 

Since 1947 the annual rate of earnings 
on stockholders’ equity has been con- 
sistently lower for manufacturing cor- 
porations with assets under $1 million 
than it has been for the larger ones. 
This may be attributed partly to the 
fact that industries in which small man- 
ufacturing corporations predominate, 
such as the textile, apparel, lumber and 
food groups, are characterized by rela- 
tively lower earnings. On the other 
hand, groups noted for large corpora- 
tions, such as aircraft, electrical ma- 
chinery, instruments, chemicals and 
drugs, and automobile manufacture, are 
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cent months. During 1959 over 70,000 
businesses were added to our growing 
business population. Virtually all of 
these were small with the greatest num- 
ber of entries being made in the retail, 
service, and contract construction fields 
which are partieularly characteristic of 
the small firm. Because Dun & Brad- 
street tells us that over 57 percent of the 
firms which fail do so in the first 5 years, 
it is of paramount importance that these 
firms receive assistance. 

The program that I have presented in 
H.R. 13039 is designed to provide such 
assistance, 

Just what is the problem? 

A simple answer to this question is 
difficult to state. But the general objec- 
tive we are trying to achieve is to make 
it possible for a small enterpriser to 
establish a business and operate it prof- 
itably, without fear of being squeezed out 
of the market. We must provide the 
small businessman the help he wants and 
needs. 

What does the small businessman 
need? . 

Management help, aid, and assistance 
is a primary need of our small business- 
man today.: Dun & Bradstreet tells 
us that over 44 percent of the business 
failures in 1959 can be attributed di- 
rectly to the incompetence of manage-~ 
ment. Lack of sufficient, balanced man- 
agerial experience accounts for an ad- 
ditional 35 percent of the failures, while 
unfamiliarity with the product line adds 
another 12 percent to the record. Thus, 
over ‘90 percent of the failures in 1959 
can be attributed to one or more phases 
of management incompetency or inex- 
perience. 

Despite efforts on the part of Small 
Business Administration officials and 
employees, which have produced sub- 
stantive results, much remains to be 
done. General Government experts can 
do only so much, and there are not 
enough of them to put more than a dent 
in a problem of such magnitude. 

My bill will alleviate this problem. 
Small business advisers operating out 
of the business centers in the United 
States will be immediately available to 
the small businessman for on-the-spot 
consultation whenever problems arise. 
This adviser, using his skill, experience, 
and know-how, will provide sound man- 
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agement advice and technical assistance 
to any small businessman who seeks it. 
He will have at his beck-and-call—on 
a when-actually-employed basis—the 
literally hundreds of retired, successful 
pusinessmen who are concerned with 
the economic prospority of their local 
communities, and who would be willing 
and anxious to assist the adviser when 
he is faced with problems beyond his 
comprehension or competence. These 
retired men have been owners, man- 
agers, production specialists and tech- 
nicians who can give the technological 
aid so necessary for efficient operation 
of a plant or store; they have been fi- 
nancial specialists or operators who 
know how to raise and manage capital 
and operating funds; they have been 
marketing and distribution men who al- 
ready have solved many of the mysteries 
of that important phase of business 
operation. Advisers, moreover, will have 
an intimate knowledge of Federal Gov- 
ernment publications, technical bulle- 
tins and management aids, and sources 
of technical data. They will be able to 
help the small businessman exploit the 
almost limitless information resources 
already available, but of which he is 
presently unaware. 

In our enterprising Nation where such 
rapid advances in science and technol- 
ogy are being made, new products and 
processes appear almost daily. Of 
course, this leads to increased obso- 
lescence of plants, equipment, and 
products. Unfortunately, the small 
businessman is unable to enjoy the fruits 
of this research and development. He 
cannot afford to undertake a research 
and development program on his own 
account. He has neither the time nor 
the ability to evaluate the profit po- 
tential of a product or process discov- 
ered and developed by someone else. In 
this regard he cannot hope to compete 
with a large concern. Here the small 
business adviser will be most helpful. 
He will direct the attention of the small 
businessman to new developments af- 
fecting that businessman’s field of oper- 
ations. He will make available informa- 
tion with respect to new products and 
processes that can be manufactured or 
employed by the businessman. 

These small business advisers will be 
performing an important and useful 
service and eventually, I know, will be- 
come dependable, invaluable cogs in the 
machine we call our economy. Small 
business will benefit, and the American 
people as a whole will profit. 


Public Laws 621 to and Including 642 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a digest of Public 
Laws 621 to and including 642 as re- 
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ported by me to my constituents in the 
Second District of Illinois, as follows: 
PUBLIC LAW 621 
Bankruptcy lawyers, take note. False 
financial statement no longer is grounds for 
denial of discharge to a nonbusiness bank- 


rupt. Public Law 621 provides, however, that | 


obligations incurred by its use will not be 
discharged. 
PUBLIC LAW 622 

This exempts from future retirement con- 
tribution by civil service employees who re- 
main with the Government after they have 
put in enough years to retire with an an- 
nuity of 80 percent of their salaries. 


PUBLIC LAW 623 


This is bigger news in Crawford in 
Nebraska than it is in Chicago.. It permits 
sale of some land for $500 to the village of 
Crawford. It could not have been done with- 
out an act of Congress. 

PUBLIC LAW 624 

Public Law 624 is the Hawaii omnibus 
measure making complete and perfect the 
admission of Hawaii into the Union. It 
gathers up the loose ends of transition from 
territorial status to statehood, in many acts 
of Congress changes “Territory of Hawaii” to 
“State of Hawaii,” in others includes the new 
state in grants-in-aid and other programs. 
Just a housekeeping job of rearranging the 
furniture. 

PUBLIC LAW 625 


In 1888 the Federal Government started 
contributing to the support of State homes 
for veterans. It gave $100 a year for each 
veteran. Now there are 33 State homes in 28 
States and VA has been paying $700 annually 
for each veteran. Public Law 625 changes 
the rate from $700 a year to $2.50 a day, a 
30 percent boost. 

PUBLIC LAW 626 


H.R. 11776: Independent offices appropria- 
tions 

Public Law 626 is the annual appropriation 
act for the independent executive bureaus 
and agencies among which are the Veterans’ 
Administration,” National Science Founda- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
many others. It carries total appropriations 
for fiscal 1961 of $8,307,964,900, or about $109 
million under the budget estimate. 

PUBLIC LAW 627 


Public Law 627 permits air carriers to give 
free or reduced rates transportation to (1) 
employees, present and retired, and their 
families, (2) widows and minor children of 
employees who died in air duty, (3) persons 
injured in air crashes, families, doetors and 
others in connection with the crashes, and 
(4) persons giving relief in times of pesti- 
lence or similar emergency. 

PUBLIC LAW 628 

H.R. 12232: 1961 legislative appropriations 

Public Law 628 appropriates $129,470,410 
for fiscal 1961 for the legislative department. 
This is $3,943,075 under the budget. 

PUBLIC LAW 629 
H.R. 1157: Ryukyu Islands 


Our relationship with the Ryukyu Islands 
is unique in the history of the United States. 
I think you will share my interest in Public 
Law 629, which resulted from the studies of 
Congressman MELVIN Pricg, of Illinois, and 
bears his name, the Price Act. MEL was a 
buck private when we were at war with 
Japan, now is a veteran member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Okinawa is the largest of 63 islands in the 
Ryukyu group, about midway between 
Tokyo and Manila. It is the base of our 
Pacific defense. Under the peace treaty 
with Japan the United States exercises all 
powers of administration, legislation, and 
jurisdiction. Yet the islands are not Amer- 
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ican possessions, eligible to share in what 
we do for our own. Neither are they for- 
eign territory, eligible under our foreign 
aid program. 

Problem is to build up the welfare and 
well-being of the Ryukyuan people with the 
objective of making them self-sustaining. 
Population density is among the world’s 
highest, 1,000 persons per square mile, 

Public Law 629 (1) authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $6 million (about equal to 
Japan’s subsidy in pre-war years), and (2) 
turns over to the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands receipts from taxes and other sources 
much as is done with our own Guam and 
our own Virgin Islands. 


PUBLIC LAW 630 


H.R. 12231: Military construction appropria- 
tion . 


Public Law 630 carries fiscal 1961 appro- 
priations for military construction, at home 
and overseas; housing, hospitals, missile, 
and other facilities of all military kinds. 
They total $994,855,000. This is $193,145,- 
000 under the budget. 

PUBLIC LAW 631 


Chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy Act con- 
cerns only wage earners. Public Law 631 
reduces the number of reports to the Treas- 
ury Department required of other bankrupts 
to a single notice to the regional internal 
revenue Office of the first meeting of credi- 
tors. 

PUBLIC LAW 632 


Public Law 632 clarifies and strengths re- 
employment rights under the serve and 
Universal Military Training Acts. Among 
other things it specifies National Guards- 
men are included. Employers, inductees, 
reservists, and others affected probably will 
— to familiarize themselves with the pro- 
visions. 


° 


PUBLIC LAW 633 


Court-Martial Manual automatically re- 
duces to lowest pay grade an enlisted serv- 
ice person when convicted by court-martial. 
Court of Military Justice in the Sampson 
case said this held only when pay reduction 
was ordered by the court. Comptroller Gen- 
eral, controlling the purse strings, sided with 
the manual. Congress quiets the confusion 
with Public Law 633. It (1) reduces pay to 
grade E-1 on conviction, and (2) restores 
former pay if court-martial sentence is set 
aside or pay reduction is not specifically in- 
cluded in the sentence. 

PUBLIC LAW 634 

Public Law 634 is another evidence of the 
amends the Congress is making for past 
trespasses upon the rights and dignity of 
the American Indian. It prohibits (1) the 
defacing or destruction of boundary markers 
on Indian reservations, and (2) the hunting, 
trapping, or fishing on Indian lands without 
permit. Penalties of both fine and imprison- 
ment are provided. 

PUBLIC LAW 635 


Very important to our defense are the 
Polaris nuclear submarines. They are oper- 
ated on a 2-crew plan, under which the 
crews rotate between sea duty and rehabili- 
tation and training ashore. Public Law 635 
extends extra incentive pay to the period 
both at sea and ashore. 


PUBLIC LAW 636 


Public Law 636 turns over to the Navajo 
Indian Tribe the irrigation project on its 
reservation in New Mexico. The Government 
will train tribal personnel and assist in oper- 
ating project until trained tribesmen can 
take over. r 

PUBLIC LAW 637 

In April of 1960 the Comptroller General 
reported a sampling of 13 oversea shipments 
by commercial air of household goods of 
officers of the armed services that cost the 


Federal Government $125,470 whereas the 
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cost by water would have been $23,000. Two 
months later Public Law 637 had been drawn, 
passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President. It provides that hereafter no 
shipments, except in emergencies, shall be 
made by air if the cost is greater than by 
water or other means. 
PUBLIC LAW 638 


Public Law 638 puts reserve officers retiring 
after 8 years’ service on the same basis as 
regular officers as regards travel pay to the 
places they have selected as their new homes, 

PUBLIC LAW 639 

Public Law 639 permits VA to furnish 
medical services, for a non-service-connected 
disability, (1) in preparation for admission 
to hospital, and (2) in completion of treat- 
ment after leaving hospital. It is expected 
to accelerate patient turnover rate, partially 
check growing waiting lines as veteran pop- 
ulation ages. 

PUBLIC LAW 640 


Grand Valley project in Colorado is one of 
the oldest and most successful of the Fed- 
eral reclamation developments in the West. 
Public Law 640 permits the use (after oper- 
ating expenses and payments to the Federal 
Government) of its revenues from power to 
meet its obligations for rehabilitation and 
improvements. 

PUBLIC LAW 641 

When a member of the armed services dies 
without a will (15 percent of the cases), set- 
tlement of his accrued pay cannot be made 
without approval of the General Accounting 
Office. That means a long delay, often 
pretty hard on a family with current bills 
to meet. Public Law 641 sensibly does away 
with reference to GA, except in unusual 
cases. 

PUBLIC LAW 642 
H.R. 11389: Executive Office appropriations 

Public Law 642 appropriates $10,872,500 for 
fiscal 1961 for the Executive Office. The Pres- 
ident is given $2,398,500 for personnel and 
expenses of the White House office, $1,500,000 
for special staff assistants, $505,000 for up- 
keep of the White House itself, and $100,000 
for White House repairs and furnishings. 





Has Congress the Power To Investigate 
the Port of New York Authority? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, August 14, 1960, I had the privi- 
lege of being a panelist on the pro- 
gram “Metropolitan Probe’—WNEW-— 
TV, channel 5, 7:30 to 8 p.m.—with Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner; Councilman Stanley 
Isaacs, representative of New York; and 
the moderator, William Peer. We dis- 
cussed the question of the authority of 
Congress to investigate the activities of 
the Port of New York Authority and the 
justification for its investigation. 

This matter will be considered by the 
Congress, in view of the fact that the 
full House Committee on the Judiciary 
has voted to cite three members of the 
authority for contempt for refusing to 
produce the records of the Port of New 
York Authority. 


The Port of New York Authority was 
created in 1921 with the consent of Con- 
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gress. Without the consent of Con- 
gress, this bistate agency could not have 
come into being or into operation. This 
was the first bistate agency in the United 
States. Since then many other bistate 
agencies have come into being. These 
agencies operate in a manner which af- 
fects interstate commerce and, conse- 
quently, would be encroaching upon 
Federal authority if Congress had not 
approved the compact and the scope of 
its activities. The original compact of 
1921, approved by the 67th Congress in 
chapter 77 of session 1, set forth the port 
authority’s purposes, its scope, its powers. 
The resolution of Congress granted con- 
sent to the agreement for the creation 
of the port of New York district and for 
the establishment of the Port of New 
York Authority for the comprehensive 
development of the port of New York. 

The Congress in its approving resolu- 
tion declared as follows: 

That the consent of Congress is hereby 
given to the said Government, and to each 
and every part and article thereof: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the United 
States in and over the region which forms 
the subject of said agreement. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this resolution is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

Approved August 23, 1921. 


Again in 1922 when the 67th Congress, 
2d session, granted consent and author- 
ity to the Port of New York Authority 
to execute the comprehensive plan ap- 
proved by the States of New York and 
New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New 
York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of New 
Jersey, 1922, it stated in section 2: 


That the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this resolution is hereby expressly reserved. 


This matter shortly coming before 
Congress is a very important one. It is 
fundamental and far reaching. I am at- 
taching a copy of the TV broadcast in 
which I was a panelist. This broadcast 
will provide certain information to my 
colleagues, and I trust it will to a certain 
extent be helpful to them in arriving at 
a correct decision on the question 
whether the port authority representa- 
tives are in contempt of Congress. 

The broadcast follows: 

Perr. Good evening. This is Bill Peer 
with another session of “Metropolitan 
Probe.” Tonight another inquiry into the 
way our most powerful leaders fulfill the 
responsibilities that necessarily go with 
power. Our guest tonight is a distinguished 
visitor from across the Hudson River, Gov. 
Robert Meyner, of New Jersey. Governor 
Meyner is in the middle of a hot dispute over 
@ current congressional investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority, the agency 
which handles the operation of port facilities 
on both sides of the river and the huge air- 
fields that serve the metropolitan area. To- 
night we probe into Governor Meyner’s rea- 
sons for opposing this investigation, com- 
muter problems of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and Governor Meyner’s own political 
future. Our panelists for this evening, on 
my right, Councilman Stanley Isaacs, of Man- 
hattan, the only Republican in the city 
council, And on my left, Congressman AL- 
FRED SANTANGELO, Democrat, of Manhattan. 
Councilman Isaacs, I believe the first ques- 
tion this evening is yours. 

Isaacs. Governor Meyner, I understand 
that in connection with this controversy 
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Congressmen have replied and many of those 


don’t think that should be available. We 
might check the employment record of a 
person who is to be employed or promoted. 
We don’t think that should be the subject of 
arecord. Asa matter of fact when the sub- 


interested at the moment in establishing a 


some of these internal records, say that there 
ought to be some method by which we ought 
to determine this controversy without hold- 
ing reputable citizens in criminal contempt. 

Isaacs. You do feel that Congress of 
course has general power over interstate 
commerce and foreign commerce and is in- 
terested in the substance of what the port 
authority does. Is there anything in the 
original act which gave you and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York the power 
to organize this commission originally? 
And to continue to appoint its members? 
Is there anything in that act that gives 
Congress continued supervision over its 
details? : 

MeyNeER. Congress takes the attitude that 
they do have this continuing supervision. 
We say it is not supervision. We say that 
they have the power to give consent, Now I 
think what happened was originally when 
the Constitution was formed, the Thirteen 
States didn’t want two or three States de- 
veloping a competing sort of government. 


. To that extent this limitation was put in 


the Constitution that said, “No contract be- 
tween the States can be entered into with- 
out the consent of Congress.” I think what 
the framers were thinking “Well we don’t 
want these two or three States developing 
@ competing form of government.” Now I 
say if they—if the Government gives us 
money for airways or for airport they can 
come in and check our records to see that 
we use the money properly. If we are en- 
gaged in some type of enterprise by which 
commerce is affected they can come in and 
look at that. But I don’t think that they 
can come in and look into the internal ad- 
ministration of the port authority. The 
port authority is carrying on functions that 
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same token when we are 

that is properly a State function and w 

we think can be done better with the two 

States through the port authority that. this 
in 


York who has sent letters and briefs to the 
Congressmen to the position, to the effect, 
that Congress does not have the power to 
investigate the port authority, and that it 
is a bistate agency. And so I am very 
happy to see that you feel that we have the 
right if conditions warrant. 

Meyrwer. I don’t think I am in disagree- 
ment with the attorney general of New York. 
I think that this particular investigation is 
@ fishing expedition. After all I don’t see 
any resolution of Congress on the record 
saying that we want to check this phase of 
interstate commerce, or we want to check 
customs, or we want to check the aviation 
problems. They want a staff study by which 
they are going into all ramifications. There 
is no pending resolution before Congress, as 
I see it, which says that there is some prob- 
lem here we've got to look into. I think it 
is a fishing expedition that they are in- 
terested in right now. 

SANTANGELO. Well of course we haven't 
heard from the Congress in the full House 
the reasons why the investigation is wanted. 
But it is a fact, is it not that since 1921 
when the compact between the State of 
New York and the State of New Jersey was 
entered into with the consent of the Con- 
gress of the United States that not one in- 
vestigation, or one inquiry, into the inner 
— of the port authority has taken 
place. 

Meryner. I can’t say that that is a fact. 

SaNTANGELO. I know that in 1954 when I 
Was in the State Senate I introduced a reso- 
lution to the effect that we should investi- 
gate the exploitation of the motorists who 
Were compelled to pay 50 cents for crossing 
the bridges and the tunnels when the 
original bonds which had constructed these 
had been paid off. And it was at that time 
the port authority approached me and _ said 
that this was a bistate investigation, or a 
congressional investigation and therefore 
should not be done by one particular State, 
or one particular legislature. Now the ques- 
tion is whether or not this investigation 
should take place. Not whether or not Con- 
gress has the power because in the compact 
of 1921 Congress reserved unto itself the 
right to repeal, alter or modify the compact. 

MeyNer. It reserved the right to with- 
drew its consent. I fully believe that con- 
sent is a lot different from having power. 
It is my feeling that most of the activity 
in the port authority is in the area that can 
be normally done by a State or a municipal- 
ity or suthorized by a State. These are 
functions that are ordinarily done by we'll 
say a port like Norfolk or Mobile or New 
Orleans. It happens that this port is in two 
States and because it is in two States we 
get together and do it by compact. And 
the Constitution only says “consent.” It 
doesn’t say a power. It doesn’t say you run 
the thing. And I think it is very much like 
this. I don’t think Congress can go into 
the President’s office and get his records, or 
into a Cabinet member’s office and get his 
records. If conservation and economic de- 


ments are engaged in some program 
that effects navigable streams they can come 
in and 100k at it and we'll give them all the 
information. But to look any time at gen- 
eral records it seems to me is going a bit 
too far. 

Perr. Governor, the point that Congress- 
Man SANTANGELO made about the continu- 
ing tolls on the facilities operated by the 
authorities, tolls not being reduced despite 
the fact that the original bonds have been 
retired, do you feel that some of these tolls 
should be reduced? : 

Meyrner. I don’t see how under existing 
conditions they can be reduced. For in- 
stance, Holland Tunnel has been paid off 
many years ago. But the revenues that they 
get from the Holland Tunnel will enable 
them to build piers. 

Peer. The motorist is paying for the piers. 
That hardly seems fair. Don’t you think the 
motorist is entitled to some relief? We have 
been told that the authorities have large 
surpluses for various purposes. Why should 
they continue to soak the motorist with a 
50-cent toll because they want to build piers? 
That doesn’t make a great deal of sense. 

MeEYNER. Well, I should like to point out 
to you for instance that if the third tube of 
the Lincoln Tunnel had to pay its way the 
charge would be a dollar—a dollar and 10 
cents. Now they are building a second deck 
on the George Washington Bridge out of the 
50 cents. Now it may take present day costs, 
they are going to spend for double decking 
for approaches on the New York and New 
Jersey side the cost wouldn't be 50 cents for 
going across but it would be $1 or $1.25. 
Now the fact that they have these facilities 
which were built at a lower cost enable them 
to pledge that revenue to raise more money 
to take care of additional facilities, And by 
the same token if they didn’t build these 
modern piers we'd be losing our traffic, or 
very vital international traffic to some other 
ports along the eastern seaboard or maybe 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway. This is vital. 
Maybe we wouldn’t have any jobs to drive 
to in an automobile. If we didn’t develop the 
New York port—the New York and New 
Jersey port, I might say in this connection 
that when we build them we pledge this 
revenue. We build them and we get money 
back that pays for them, but this enables 
us to finance, the port authority through 
New Jersey and New York has nd power, for 
instance, to levy a tax against the citizens 
of New York and New Jersey. All they have 
is this revenue. It is a billion-dollar cor- 
poration. But I don’t know how the job 
would be done by the respective States if we 
didn’t have this agency and I might say 
that it is a bipartisan agency. It was started 
out by Alfred E. Smith and Walter Edge, a 
Democratic and Republican Governor of the 
respective States. It subsisted even though 
we’ve had Republican Governors and Demo- 
cratic Governors in New York and New 
Jersey, and Republican and Democratic leg- 
islators. And any time it is not being oper- 
ated properly it is subject to investigation 
by the Legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey. I am sure, Congressman, that at 
times it resisted some investigation but the 
power is always there for the Governor to 
ask for any information and on the part 
of both branches of the State legislature 
to do it, and I don’t see any overwhelming 
sentiment of Congress to do it. Of course, 
you are a Congressman, you may encounter 
different sentiment. 

Perr. Councilman Isaacs. 

Isaacs. I’d like to bring up a different sub- 
ject. You mentioned the George Washing- 
ton Bridge and the new level being built. 
When that was originally designed as I 
understand it it was intended for. rapid 
transit at least in part. But that has been 
abandoned. And of course you are interested 
in all your residents whether they work in 
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New York or not. Here people arrive at the 
other side of the river by all of the railroads 
or they have no connection today in most 
cases with New York City where they want 
to work. So far too many people, from my 
point of view, come in by bus and by cars. 
That is encouraged and everything else seems 
to be excluded today by.the port authority. 
That is true of the Narrows bid in their 
proposal. Isn’t it time that someone per- 
suaded the port authority—I’ll put it that 
way—to build an underground railroad con- 
necting all the railroads in New Jersey at 
their terminals and swinging in either 
through the Hudson tube or through the 
Narrows Bridge or the George Washington 
Bridge or what have you, carrying them by 
rail into our city. It is infinitely better for 
us to have people come in underground and 
connect with our local transit than it is to 
have our streets flooded with busses and 
automobiles. 

MeyYwner. I couldn’t agree with you more, 
Councilman Isaacs, but I am afraid that you 
put the cart before the horse. Before we 
persuade the port authority I think we've got 
to persuade the traveling public. The trav- 
eling public somehow would much rather 
jump in a car parked outside of their re- 
spective apartment or home and travel into 
a@ crowded, congested city and pay the costs 
of parking. By the same token because a 
bus carries fewer passengers but gives more 
frequent service we want to use the busses. 
I think something must be done to counter 
this trend because I think if it continues 
we'll have nothing but chaos. And we try to 
counter it by setting up a division of trans- 
portation in our highway department so 
that we say to the highway builders “Well 
now look at Rapid Transit. The port author- 
ity whether you want to criticize them 
rightly or wrongly have merely followed this 
public trend of people getting into cars and 
busses and they furnishing the facilities for 
those people who want to go into cars and 
busses. 

Isaacs. But they have encouraged the 
trend. 

MeyYNer. Well, on the other hand, on the 
other hand, any of these propositions that 
have been developed cost money—$400 mil- 
lion, $600 million, and there isn’t in any of 
those studies any indication that you can 
make them pay for themselves. It may be 
that we can ask the port authority to be 
sensible about this thing and get the public 
to support them to subsidize this rail trans 
portation which is much more efficient. 
You can travel and occupy much less space 
but how to sell the public on this? Places 
like Los Angeles where I think 60 percent 
of the downtown section is occupied by park- 
ing lots or streets are just clogged, all you 
have to do is get one or two cars stuck and 
everybody is jammed up for an hour or two 
especially at the rush hour. They are look- 
ing for something that we got and we should 
retain. I agree with you that there ought 
to be some method but first we’ve got to 
sell the public on using these facilities. 

SANTANGELO. Governor, the purpose of the 
port authority was to enhance the trans- 
portation facilities of interstate commerce 
between States and between nations and 
also to aid in the general mass transporta- 
tion. Since the last 10 years the port au- 
thority or the business in the port of New 
York which includes New Jersey and New 
York has been falliig down and you may 
recall within the last 2 years in New York, 
the New Jersey Legislature the port authority 
opposed the bills that had been proposed 
in the New Jersey Legislature to have them 
take over transit facilities and cooperate in 
trying to streamline the transportation be- 
tween the States. Now why is it that the 
port authority which has as its purpose im- 
proving the transportation facilities, en- 
couraging transportation, comes into New 
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Jersey and opposes aiding in the transit 
facilities of railroads and other transit fa- 
cilities and at the same time their major 
objective, to increase the travel and cargo 
shipments out.of the port of New York has 
been falling off? For example within the 
last several months we have heard through 
Governor Rockefeller that the wheat ship- 
ments through the port of New York have 
dropped to the lowest point since 1953. The 
port authority seems to be going into all 
other businesses. It has been labeled an 
octopus extending its tentacles throughout 
the State of New York. It has gone into 
Newburgh, 90 miles from the port of New 
York, and opened up a hotel. It is running 
a bowling alley. It is doing every other 
thing in real estate. Much of its business 
is going into areas unrelated to transpor- 
tation, unrelated to the motorist, unrelated 
to the port. Do you think, Governor, that 
all this extension into areas which are not 
their primary concern and which prevent 
them from reducing the toll of the motorists 
who are financing and paying for the port 
authority revenue is fair? And should some- 
thing be done about this? And don’t you 
think an investigation by the Congress of 
the United States should inquire into this 
area to see whether they are applying their 
funds for the purposes of transportation into 
State commerce and don’t you think that 
Congressman CELLER’s resolution to investi- 
gate along these lines is appropriate? 

MeyNner. Does that question really call 
for an answer? 

SANTANGELO. It certainly does. 

MeyYNeR. It is the kind of question that 
starts off like “When did you last beat your 
wife.” No I think you have got to differen- 
tiate here. I think obviously that originally 
it was thought that rail transportation 
would become important and that the port 
authority would move in this area. But I 
call your attention to the fact that in Bos- 
ton, in Los Angeles, in San Francisco in 
Chicago, transportation by rail became a 
rather difficult kind of thing because people 
couldn’t make money at it. People were 
leaving rail transportation and going to bus 
or to motor vehicle. Now the port author- 
ity representing the view of the public— 
the public wanted these facilities. I didn’t 
hear any objection to building an extra 
tube on the Lincoln Tunnel or building a 
Lincoln Tunnel or any of the bridges that 
have been built. I haven’t heard one. The 
public wanted them. They were respond- 
ing to it. If any objection can be made of 
the port authority it is that it is conducted 
as a successful business. They always look 
for the successful projects rather than for 
those which would be subsidized. I think 
what they are worried about and remember 
you have got six reputable citizens in New 
Jersey, six from New York, and these people 
realize that they can only exist and build 
new projects which they feel will serve both 
States, if those projects will be paying prop- 
ositions. Now if they have too many on 
the subsidy side they are going to be in 
difficulty. I think we found out long ago in 
transportation in New York City that it is a 
losing proposition. And they have been re- 
luctant to take over. The Governor of New 
Jersey and the Governor of New York are 
interested in trying to get them to take 
some of these facilities over. I think we 
are making progress in that direction, but 
we can’t saddle too much of a burden on 
them, Now with respect to these independ- 
ent enterprises it has been—there are cases 
where they own airports and where they 
have to control the land which is the flight 
of the plane, the actual runway. Now they 
have leased some of that to private enter- 
prise. They say they are leasing it as com- 
parable rates charged other people. And the 
money they get from that enables them to 
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maintain the services. Now this was writ- 
ten in their original constitution—their 
original laws. The legislature of New Jersey 
and New York can withdraw this authority 
to build a hotel out at an airport or to main- 
tain piers. They can withdraw that. As I 
say we might have to furnish them the 
money somewhere else to replace what reve- 
nue they get there. 

SANTANGELO. That’s $5 million for the ho- 
tel over in Idlewild and there is a bowling 
alley that they are operating and also a plan 
on the part of them to take over with $300 
million all the East Side of New York. Don’t 


‘forget this is a tax-exempt corporation. It 


pays no taxes. Interest on the bonds are tax 
exempt. i 

MEYNER. By the same token we don’t take 
any of our revenues from the State of New 
Jersey or New York to appropriate them: to 
the port authority to maintain bridges and 
piers. 

Peer. Now, Governor Meyner, to get away 
from the—— 

Meyner. I brought piers in here too often. 

Peer. You know several of them. To get 
away from the port authority for a little 
while, let’s get around to Gov. Robert Mey- 
ner. There was some criticism of you, you 
probably have suspected or heard, at the 
Los Angeles convention for keeping your 
delegates to what appeared to be a commit- 
ment to go along with you as a favorite son. 
What do you feel that has done to your 
political future? 

MEYNER. I don’t know what it has done to 
my political future. 

Peer. What is your political future? 

MEYNER. The political leaders in New Jer- 
sey decided early in January in 1960 that 
they wanted me to be a favorite son. The 
delegates were elected on that basis. We 
went to the convention on that basis. I as- 
sured all of the contenders that it looked to 
me as though I would be the favorite son 
on the first ballot. And KENNEDY would get 
most of the votes on the second ballot. We 
lived up to the assurances we gave to every- 
body. We gave any of those people who felt 
they had an opportunity after the first ballot 
to get their bandwagon rolling. We lived up 
to what we said to all of the delegates was 
going to happen. We didn’t change at the 
last minute. 

Peer. Now, Governor, under the New 
Jersey law you cannot succeed yourself as 
governor, can you? 

MeyYNeER. I cannot. 

Peer. What are your political plans from 
here on in? 

Meyner. I plan to be as strong a voice as 
I can present for the Democratic Party in 
New Jersey. I have given, or will have given 
8 years of my life to State government. And 
we have tried to establish integrity in govern- 
ment. We have tried to establish a 21- 
county party. We have tried to make our 
politics synonymous with good government. 
I am going to try to exercise what influence 


I have—little or great—for the future to keep 


that kind of a party and that kind of govern- 
ment in New Jersey. 

Peer. If the Democratic ticket is success- 
ful in November, do you feel that you may 
be a member of the Cabinet of the incoming 
President? 

MEYNER. I won't be in a position to accept 
any job openings until January 1962. 

Peer. Until 1962? 

Meyner. That’s right. I go a year 
beyond—— 

Peer. I see. Well then is there any possi- 
bility that you may run for the Senate? 

MeyneER. I have always found that jobs 
are available when you don’t seek them too 
fervently. 

Perr. And that is your position at this 
time? You are not seeking fervently but you 
sort of hope that it comes along? 
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MEYNER. Well I love public life. It gives 
more satisfaction, I think, than having a lot 
of money or being an outstanding person ip, 
your profession, or running a successful 
business. 

Peer. Governor, I wish we had more time 
to go into a great many aspects of our dis- 
cussion, but that is all the time we have 
on this session of “Metropolitan Probe.” 
Thank you, Governor Meyner. 





Cuba, Down the Red Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
broadcast over WDSU-TV and WDSU 
radio on August 9, 1960: 

CupBa, DOWN THE RED RoaD 


(Editorial was broadcast over WDSU-TV and 
WDSU radio on Aug. 9, 1960) 


Cuba is still marching down the road to- 
ward communism. Under the guise of re- 
taliating against the United States, the Gov- 
ernment continues to seize private property. 
Under the guise of protecting a revolution 
that once flew the banner of democracy, the 
Government continues to rule at the point 
of a rifle, choking off all liberties, keeping 
hundreds of political prisoners waiting in 
crowded cells for an uncertain fate. 

Every comment about the United States by 
a Cuban official is bitter. Every word about 
Russia drips with affection. Moscow and 
Havana join in threatening the United States 
with Soviet rockets. 

Like other Iron Curtain countries, Cuba 
today is a place lovers of freedom have to 
escape from—the latest, Dr. Raul Chibas, one 
of the early leaders of the Castro movement. 
We wonder how many people would flee Cuba 
if it didn’t\have to be done by plane or boat. 

The situation grows grimmer with the se- 
crecy shrouded illness of Fidel Castro, rais- 
ing the possibility that control may pass to 
two more violent radicals, his 29-year-old 
brother Raul and the Argentine-born Che 
Guevara, both foaming-at-the-mouth haters 
of this country. Raul runs the army. Gue- 
vara runs the so-called people’s militia. 
Both in recent months have been moving 
their men ‘nto more and more areas of 
Cuban life—labor, education, mass com- 
munications, among others. 

What to do about this revolution which 
has been kidnaped by the Communists and 
delivered to Khrushchev? Treaties and good 
sense and regard for the opinion of our Latin 
neighbors all argue that we avoid muscling 
into Cuba and taking over. 

There are factors working against the 
Cuban regime. One is the apparent physical 
decline of Fidel Castro, the popular idol of 
the revolution. The Catholic church is an- 
other. Economic troubles are a third. 

In the opinion of this station, the only 
role for the United States is to continue to 
expose Cuba’s Communist affiliation * * * 
to move with other American countries to- 
ward the isolation of Cuba * * * and to 
prevent Communist contagion by working 
with Latin neighbors toward more democ- 
racy and higher living standards in this 
hemisphere. 
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Military Action in Cuba—When? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months, in and out of Congress, I have 
endeavored to alert the Nation and the 
Congress to the growing threat to the 
south of us, with particular reference to 
the Caribbean area and the necessity for 
remedial action. 

Even though these efforts have not vet 
led to the decisive measures required, it 
has been gratifying to recognize a grow- 
ing public understanding in the form of 
thoughtful articles in the press. This 
causes thoughtful persons to inquire why 
the Congress does not take the lead in 
the trying situation and not wait for the 
public to enforce congressional action? 

A recent contribution by David Law- 
rence in the July 8, 1960, issue of the 
Evening Star of Washington, D.C., en- 
titled, “Military Action in Cuba— 
When?” is most timely. It quotes sig- 
nificant passages of the 1954 Declara- 
tion of Caracas and cites other prece- 
dents. 

The indicated article, which is com- 
mended for reading by all concerned 
with the security of the United States, 
follows: 

Mriutrary Action in Cusna—WHEN?—UNITED 

Sratres Seen OsiicaTep To Prorect RIcHTsS 

or Irs Own AND OTHER ForREIGN CITIZENS 


(By David Lawrence) 


The time for action on the Cuban problem 
has come. The patience of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is not unlimited. 

with an erratic individual like 
Fidel Castro requires precautionary measures. 
So Americans are rapidly getting out of Cuba. 
In a little while they may all have been evac- 
uated, though no formal warning to leave 
Cuba has as yet been issued by the Depart- 
ment of State here. Out of the 6,000 Ameri- 
cans living there, nearly 3,000 have already 
departed with their families. 

Is all this the forerunner of military ac- 
tion? Not unless Castro provokes such a 
crisis, But if he does, he will find no hesi- 
tation on the part of the United States to 
employ its military power to protect the lives 
and properties of its citizens. 

The Castro Government has confiscated the 
property of Americans, British, and other 
Europeans involving hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and threatens more seizures. Con- 
fiscation in itself is not a basis for military 
action, but, if the property is actually stolen 
and nothing but worthless notes are issued in 
exchange, the American Government is justi- 
fied in taking over the properties and retain- 
ing possession until such time as a free gov- 
ernment comes into office which will respect 
the rights of Americans and other foreign 
citizens in Cuba. 

The U.S. Government has an obligation 
not only to its own citizens, but to those of 
other governments. For ever since the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was proclaimed in the early days 
of our Republic, the United States has acted 
as a trustee for the citizens of other coun- 
tries. The doctrine was deisgned as a warn- 
ing to European governments not to seek to 
establish a foothold in this hemisphere by 
annexing or dominating territory not pre- 
viously colonized by them. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, by gaining control of the Castro 
regime, is today flagrantly disregarding the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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In recent years the Monroe Doctrine has 
been accepted as an international obligation 
of all the Pan American States. In 1954 at 
Caracas, Venezuela, the 10th Inter-American 
Conference, attended by members of the 
Organization of American States, adopted a 
resolution which declared: 

“That the domination or control of the 
political institutions of any American State 
by the international Communist movement, 
extending to this hemisphere the political 
system of an extra continental power, would 
constitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American 
States, endangering the peace of America, 
and would call for a meeting of consultation 
to consider the adoption of appropriate 
action in accordance with existing treaties.” 

Such a consultation does not require 
unanimous action. Indeed, it may be just an 
intermediate step before a decision ts made 
by the United States, along with several other 
countries, to use military force as author- 
ized under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. The only requirement is that the 
United Nations Security Council be given 
proper notice of the steps taken. 

It will be recalled that back in June, 1940, 
there was a threat of Nazi conquest of the 
French, British, and Dutch possessions in 
this hemisphere. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt secured the adoption by Congress 
of a joint resolution implementing a docu- 
ment previously signed by the foreign minis- 
ters of the American Republics. Congress 
served notice then that no such transfer of 
sovereignty would be recognized and de- 
clared that, if such transfer seemed likely, 
the United States “in addition to other 
measures” would consult with the American 
Republics “to determine on the steps which 
should be taken to safeguard their common 
interests.” 

Inasmuch as this is a campaign year, it is 
quite possible that President Eisenhower 
will feel impelled to ask Congress for a joint 
resolution authorizing him to take certain 
steps to prevent the Soviets from getting a 
foothold in Cuba. The possible shipment of 
Soviet arms to Cuba has already been re- 
ported. It was precisely to avoid a similar 
situation in 1914 that President Wilson or- 
dered a ship carrying German arms to Mex- 
ico to be halted and turned back to its point 
of origin. To accomplish this, the customs 
house at Vera Cruz was seized by US. 
Marines. 

The United States is not anxious to be- 
come involved in a military way in Cuba, 
but there have been hints by the Castro gov- 
ernment of possible seizure of the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo, which is maintained 
under a Cuban-American treaty of many 
years’ standing. Certainly any attempt to 
interfere with the operation of that naval 
base would be resisted by U.S. forces. 

Castro can have peace.and he can do what 
he pleases internally. But the moment he 
confiscates foreign properties, does not pay 
for them and threatens the safety of foreign 
citizens, the United States will not hesitate 
to use force to secure redress and protection, 
not only for its citizens, but for those of 
Britain and other countries whose lives and 
property have also been threatened, 





The Plight of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter gives a very clear pic- 
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ture of the plight of small business in 
this country today, of the harassments to 
which they are subjected by Govern- 
ment, of the bureaucratic redtape that 
Strangles: them, of the price squeezes 
that finally ruin them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the big corporations 
and the big money can cope with all this 
and get by, but the small businessman, 
who up to now has been the backbone of 
American business, is being ruined by 
these methods. True, he cannot deliver 
a big vote, like the big labor bosses who 
work for the large corporations, nor can 
he buy elections—and that can also be 
done in this day and age. 

Are these to be the “American way of 
the future?” 

The letter follows: 

As a small subcontractor who has been try- 
ing to make a decent living doing defense 
work for the past 16 years, I want to ask you 
to please vote against the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 11207. 

I don’t understand much about politics, 
but I do know that if the Small Business Ad- 
ministration gets control of subcontracting, 
this isn’t going to help us any. There is 
already so much redtape doing business as 
a subcontractor, that any more of it will be 
more than we can take. 

The prime contractors get our quotations, 
but they tell us our prices have to be just as 
low as some incompetent junk shop which 
gets half of its work rejected. When you 
work 16 years to build up a company with 
skilled workers and quality control, you at 
least expect to get enough for your work to 
cover your honest costs—and not have to 
chisel your price. If we have to keep bidding 
against the cheapest outfit in town, you 
know we would have to cheapen the quality 
of work we do ourselves. How they expect 
to make better airplanes and missiles that 
way is beyond me. 

Every competent small subcontractor I 
know around here is in the same boat. The 
less work there is to do, the more we are 
told that Congress keeps insisting that they 
have to give the work to the lowest bidder. 
I read where one of you people in Congress 
said this was the American way. Well, if it 
is American to always buy the cheapest 
thing, then something has gone wrong with 
Americg. 

We don’t want any handouts. We just 
want to go back to doing business where 
the buyer is permitted to use his intelligence 
where a man’s quality means something. A 
businessman understands these things—I 
sure hope you do, because a lot of your 
friends in Congress don’t seem to, 





Should Foreign Imports Be Permitted To 
Ruin American Industry ?—Eliminate 
Jobs for U.S. Citizens? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are hundreds of small industries in this 
country that are being injured by a flcod 
of imports that are the products of 
cheap labor. I am submitting herewith 
a statement by Alfred E. McMillan, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Tile Council of 
America made before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission conducting a peril point in- 
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vestigation. It is an excellent account of 
how one small industry—and there are 
many others—must fight to keep their 
domestic markets in the face of these 
cheap foreign imports. Mr. McMillan’s 
remarks reveal in detail how the ceramic 
mosaic tile manufacturers have created 
a market for their products through a 
cooperative effort, only to see it threat- 
ened by a flood of cheap imports. 

Mr. McMillan’s remarks deserve the 
careful consideration of all Members of 
Congress and citizens generally. His 
statement follows: 

My name is Alfred E. McMiilan, and I am 
secretary-treasurer of the Tile Council of 
America. The Tile Council is a trade asso- 
ciation of ceramic tile manufacturers who 
produce most of the ceramic floor and wall 
tile in this country. With your permission, 
I would like to explain in some detail the 
function of this unusual organization, be- 
cause it has a significant bearing on the case 
which we are developing here today. 

The Tile Council was formed in 1945 as 
World War II drew to a close. Its forma- 
tion and the programs that the domestic 
manufacturers have developed and sup- 
ported in the ensuing years forms the back- 
drop against which our case should be viewed. 
It is the objective of the Tile Council, and, 
therefore, the domestic industry, to create, 
expand, and maintain the market for ce- 
ramic tile in this country. Now, that’s not 
an unusual objective for a trade associa- 
tion; there are hundreds of associations in 
this country that espouse the same objec- 
tives. What we want to emphasize here is 
that ours has been a unique effort in the 
field of building products. The market we 
are discussing is a created market. It was 
developed, expanded, and nurtured through 
the expenditure of the time and treasure 
of the domestic tile manufacturers, working 
together and individually. It was created 
and expanded by a far-seeing, comprehensive 
campaign undertaken 15 years ago by the 
domestic industry. 

When I say that we created the market in 
this country it is literally true. Granted, 
ceramic mosaic tile was sold in the United 
States before the founding of the Tile Coun- 
cil of America. Before World War II, how- 
ever, ceramic tile was available in only a 
limited number of shapes and colors. It was 
generally considered a bathroom surfacing 
material—its application was limited. 

Since World War II, and the formation of 
the Tile Council, ceramic tile is being used 
creatively in many other sections of the 
home, commercial buildings’ and public 
buildings—on exteriors as well as interiors. 
It is now available in many colors and 
shapes and in an infinite number of design 
patterns. 


This new and expanded market for ce- 


ramic tile didn’t just happen by accident, 
gentlemen, it was made to happen. And 
therein lies the story of the domestic ce- 
ramic mosaic tile industry and the market it 
created. And, likewise, therein lies the rea- 
son we highly resent the disruptive 
intrusion into this market by the products 
of cheap foreign labor. It is one of the 
basic reasons we vigorously oppose the flood 
of products into this market from sources 
that have not made one single contribution 
to its creation, its expansion or its mainte- 
nance. As a matter of fact, just the reverse 
is true. The major contribution of these 
foreign producers to this created market has 
been a destructive one. They participate 
on the basis of price, alone, because of their 
supply of cheap labor. They reap, but they 
do not sow; they consume, but they do not 
contribute; they carry off a growing share of 
the market, but bear none of its burden. 
We resent this-as a matter of justice, and I 
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shall attempt here to outline the underlying 
reasons for our resentment, 

The foregoing should not be construed as 
a negative attitude by the domestic indus- 
try, for ours has always been a positive pro- 
gram. If it were not positive, there would 
be no created market; either for ourselves 
or the foreign producers. These programs, 
which have created, expanded and main- 
tained the market, fall into three general 
categories: architectural, advertising and 
promotion, and research. All of them have 
been supported by the domestic producers, 
alone. 

Our architectural program, for both 
present and future architects, is unique in 
the building products industry. We con- 
cern ourselves, for example, not only with 
the practicing architect, of today, but also 
the architect of tomorrow through our 
scholarship program. Twenty-seven lead- 
ing institutions have so far ‘been recipients 
of our scholarship grants. The funds’ are 
extended on a rotating basis. Each school 
administers its own program, choosing its 
own scholarship students. A portion of the 
funds are employed to improve teaching fa- 
cilities in courses on building materials. 
Another portion is in direct aid to outstand- 
ing students of architecture according to 
the program developed by the. individual 
schools. The Tile Council hopes that even- 
tually every school of architecture in the 
country will someday participate in the pro- 
gram. It is believed that our project is the 
only one of its kind to be conducted by an 
industrywide building material group for 
architectural students. 

As an aid to the practicing architect, and 
at the same time to lend stability to the in- 
dustry, the domestic manufacturers, through 
the Tile Council, have taken the lead in de- 
veloping standard specifications for the use 
of ceramic mosaic tile. A great deal of time- 
consuming effort and expense were required 
before the standard specifications were ap- 
proved by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. The standards are of immense help 
to the busy architect, but, at the same time, 
they permit him to use ceramic tile in new 
and creative designs. And, in doing so, he 
automatically expands the market for ce- 
ramic tile in this country. Our service to 
the architect does not end there, however. 
The Tile Council maintains an architectural 
inquiry service. By mail, telephone, and 
sometimes in person, answers—authoritative 
answers—are given to a multitude of ques- 
tions coming in from the field. They may 
be questions dealing with a skyscraper or 
a swimming pool; they are allanswered. We 
likewise promote the architectural profession 
itself through our advertising and promotion 
activities, and I’ll say more about that later. 
In short, we care about the architectural 
profession in this country. 

One of the programs in which the domes- 
tic industry takes great pride is its activi- 
ties in basic research. For many years we 
conducted our research program at the 
School of Ceramics at Rutgers University. In 
1958, however, we opened our half-a-million- 
dollar research center at Princeton, NJ. 
It is from the scientists at the research cen- 
ter that have come many of the new ideas 
which have so improved the installation 
methods and new uses for ceramic mosaic 
tile. Since its inception in 1952, the do- 
mestic industry—as a cooperative effort— 
has spent more than $2 million on this re- 
search program. One of the latest develop- 
ments has been the thin-set dry curing mor- 
tars. These new mortars have served to re- 
duce the time and cost of both interior 
and exterior applications. While these mor- 
tars are still relatively new, it is estimated 
that more than 50 million square feet of tile 
was set with them last year—a dramatic 
example of how basic research has paid off 
on the jobsite. We are currently conduct- 





tile. It must be added that all of the de- 


tion of ceramic mosaic tile has come from 
abroad. They have copied well, but they 
have not created. 

Another example of creativity in the do- 
mestic ceramic mosaic industry is the new 
back-mounting For many years ce- 
ramic mosaics have been face-mounted on 
sheets of paper, approximately 1 foot by 2 
feet, to facilitate installation. After the tiles 
are installed, the paper is wetted and stripped 
away. However, the domestic ceramic 
mosaic producers have now developed a 
method for mounting the tiles on the back, 
thereby reducing the installation operations 
and at the same time giving a better appear- 
ing installation, since the tile mechanic can 
make adjustments in the sheets immediate- 
ly. It is just one example of how the do- 
meéstic. ceramic mosaic producers are con- 
stantly seeking better ways and less expen- 
sive methods for installing their material. 
So far, none of the foreign producers have 
figured out how to copy this new back- 
mounting method. I expect it is something 
we can look forward to. 

If a market is to be created, and then ex- 
panded, an essential ingredient is advertis- 
ing and promotion. Before a building prod- 
uct can gain universal acceptance, it must 
be brought to the attention of the consum- 
ing public; be it an architect, a builder or a 
homeowner. An advertising and promotion 
campaign generally has a number of objec- 
tives, and these objectives must include ac~- 
quainting the consumer with the product 


‘and at the same time create a desire in him 


to acquire it. Since its inception the Tile 
‘Council has carried on a comprehensive cam- 
paign of national advertising and promotion. 
This, perhaps, is the key to the expanded 
created market for céramic mosaic tile in 
this country. 

At the present time the domestic industry, 
through the Tile Council, is spending at the 
rate of nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
a@ year on its national advertising program. . 
We believe ours is a unique program in the 
field of building products for institutional 
advertising. The designs created for our ad- 
vertising bear some of the brightest names 
in American architecture. Such world fa- 
mous architects as Welton Becket, Marcel 
Breuer, Charles Goodman, Walter Gropius, 
George Nelson, Perkins & Will, and Edward 
D. Stone, to name just a few, have created 
original designs for our advertising pro- 
gram—all featuring ceramic tile. Our ads 
have appeared in all of the leading shelter 
magazines, builder publications, and archi- 
tectural journals. 

We are presenting for the Commission's 
inspection samples of the Tile Council’s na- 
tional advertising program. These are a 
part of the campaign supported on an in- 
dustrywide basis. 

Since its inception, the council has ex- 
pended more than $8 million on its adver- 
tising and promotional programs, I think 
you will agree that this is a considerable sum 
for an industry with the limited resources 
of ours. 

Our promotional campaign has been the 
envy of the entire building products indus- 
try for many years: Last year, for example, 
there were more than 125,000 stories about 
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tile printed in the Nation's news- 


‘weramic 
papers, from the largest metropolitan daily 


to the smallest country weekly. Stories 
about tile were printed in 125 magazine 
articles, and it was talked about on radio 
and television. This has been a continuing 
promotional campaign dating back to the 
very beginning of the Tile Council. It is 
the wants created by this comprehensive and 
hard-hitting campaign that constitute the 
market for ceramic mosaics in this country. 
As I said before, this expanded market did 
not happen just by accident, it was made to 
happen. It was made to happen because 
through the promotional efforts of the Tile 
Council national magazines that never con- 
sidered ceramic mosaic tile as a worthwhile 
subject suddenly found that new and dra- 
matic creations were being devised with this 
old and respected building product. Edi- 
tors were made aware that something ex- 
citing was being done with what had once 
been considered a pedestrian, unexciting ma- 
terial. The result? The readers of the mass 
circulation publications soon were becoming 
aware of the design, decorative and other 
qualities of ceramic mosaic tile. That, gen- 
tlemen, is how a market is created. It is 
done through the day-in, day-out efforts of 
the domestic manufacturers over a period of 
years. It is a campaign that is both quali- 
tative and quantitative. 

And-our programs do not end there. We 
have produced a bookshelf full of brochures 
that have been made available to all of the 
consuming public. We have produced film- 
strips that have been viewed by school board 
members, public officials, architects, stu- 
dents, tile contractors, and the general pub- 
lic. The average cost and distribution of a 
single filmstrip is approximately $%10,000. 
These, too, help us create and expand a mar- 
ket. I can’t help but ask, How many film- 
strips have been produced for the American 
consumer in Japan, in Mexico, or in Italy? 
The answer, of course, is “None.” The do- 
mestic industry, individually and through 
the Tile Council, has worked closely with 
the Nation's tile contractors and their or- 
ganizations. We have kept them abreast of 
the latest developments in the industry, as- 
sisted them in their promotions on the local 
level, prepared programs for them; yes, we’ve 
even helped them write their speeches—ali 
in the interest of maintaining, promoting, 
and expanding a ceramic mosaic tile market 
in this country. 

What has been the contribution of our 
foreign competitors to this program? The 
answer is one word—‘“cheap,” cheap tile 
that is the product of cheap labor. They 
have one program, and one program only: 
to pour as many feet of cheap ceramic mosaic 
tile into our created market as they possibly 
can. We care about our market, because we 
created it; they.do not. Their method of 
nurturing this carefully developed market 
has been to destroy the entire competitive 
rice structure. Their service to the archi- 
tectural profession has been to offer only one 
thing: a cheap price. Their method of ex- 
panding the market is to pirate up an ever- 
increasing share of the market we devel- 
oped—driving us into this chair before you 
today. It is indeed distressing to me that a 
proud, progressive United States industry 
must plead for succor with its own Govern- 
ment to continue its existence. 

To a degree, our present plight stems from 
two contrasting characteristics of the Amer- 
ican people: our supreme ability to wage war 
and our magnificent benevolence in peace. 
In the case of Japan, our Air Force obliter- 
ated the obsolescence of their factories in 
World War II. In the years since, through 
the largess of our Department.of State and 
the courtesy of the American taxpayers we 
have assisted them in building new and mod- 
ern ceramic tile plants and provided them 
with the technical know-how of production. 
The net result has been a flood of their cheap 
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products that threatens to ‘inundate an es- 
tablished, useful domestic industry. 

Our previous speaker, Mr. Phillips, could 
tell you of an experience he had involving 
this strange concept devised by the Depart- 
ment of State. In 1958, Mr. Phillips received 
a request from an agency of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation. Administration asking if 
a group of Japanese industrial experts could 
visit his plant to learn the know-how of 
quality control in the manufacture of ce- 
ramic mosaics. Here we have a picture of a 
Government agency asking a company in an 
industry that is fighting to survive to divulge 
its most precious secrets to its foreign com- 
petition. We have seen other cases of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored trade missions advising 
the Japanese on how to sell in our markets. 
What an inspiration for other small indus- 
tries seeking to follow the pattern of the 
domestic ceramic tile industry by developing 
new markets. We are constrained to ask the 
question: Are all small industries to go on 
the choppingblock of foreign trade? Is 
there no longer a place in this country for 
small industry? We have heard much in 
recent months about our national growth 
rates. If the present policies are allowed 
to remain in effect, we will be “grown” to 
death. 

The import threat has even reached the 
point in our industry where State Depart- 
ment pressure is applied upon authorities 
within the Federal Housing Administration, 
This is not hearsay. 

The fact is that recently we were informed 
by PHA authorities themselves that they 
were advised by the State Department to 
ignore FHA's own quality standards in order 
to allow the use of grossly inferior imported 
ceramic mosaics in FHA projects. 

The ability of our foreign competitors to 
copy our colors and designs are well known; 
they copy while our industry innovates. We 
had a situation last year where a tile con- 
tractor in Texas offered U.S. Naval construc- 
tion authorities samples of domestic ceramic 
mosaics for color selection. However, when 
the tile for the floors showed up on the job, 
they were of Japanese manufacture. But, 
thé construction superintendent couldn't tell 
the difference; the Japanese tile was identical 
in color and pattern. We have seen case after 
case, throughout the country, where our so- 
called bread and butter colors and patterns 
have been duplicated by the Japanese. 

The appetites of our foreign competitors 
for our markets are voracious. Every eco- 
nomic signpost points out that they will not 
be satisfied until they have consumed our 
entire market and driven our domestic com 
panies from the industrial scene. 

Ceramic mosaic imports were once largely 
confined to areas in and around ports of 
entry. This is no longer the case. We find 
them in Dallas and Des Moines, in Boise and 
Buffalo. They move freely in the channels 
of distribution throughout the United 
States. What are the objectives of the for- 
eign producer with his supply of low-cost 
labor? We have seen previously what the 
trend has been by Mr. Phillips’ statement 
and the charts. I think we can gain an- 
other insight from a statement recently pub- 
lished in Oriental America magazine, a 
magazine published in Japan and widely cir- 
culated on our Pacific coast. On page 16 
of the April 1960 issue the editor, in con- 
ducting a survey, reports this quote from 
@ Japanese exporter to the United States: 

“Since it is now claimed that Japanese 
products are quality at a low price we 
suggest that the United States and Canada 
refrain from producing merchandise that is 
made in Japan.” 

This Japanese exporter apparently feels 
that the North American Continent is some 
sort of private marketing grounds where the 
products of their cheap labor can be dumped 
with impunity. If we made a similar rec- 
ommendation to the Japanese, we would 
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probably be greeted with the familiar “Yan- 
kee, go home,” with the cheering section led 
by a member of our own State Department. 

As we see it, it is the obvious intent of 
the foreign ceramic mosaic producers to 
engulf our entire market; to wipe out the 
domestic industry. We cannot, on the basis 
of both the facts and our experiences, come 
to any other conclusion. Nowhere does the 
record indicate that the foreign producers 
show ahy regard to the conditions in the 
marketplace. I must emphasize again that 
they see only one commodity: price. Price 
based on some of the cheapest labor in the 
world. 

It should be apparent by now that the 
domestic ceramic tile producers have a 
strong sense of responsibility to the market 
they have created. They are constantly 
seeking new ways to make the products more 
usable and more desirable to the building 
industry. This is as it should be. But, 
gentlemen, this is a futile effort if they con- 
tinue to see their market swallowed by their 
foreign competitors who contribute nothing 
but a cheap price. 

The Tile Council this year is operating 
with an advertising and promotion budget 
below that of 1959. It appears now that the 
budget will be further reduced in 1961, and 
there is no doubt that this unfortunate 
trend can be traced directly to the flood of 
cheap imports. 

The service performed to the building in- 
dustry and the consuming public—the 
many constructive programs I have outlined 
in-the foregoing—cannot be maintained and 
strengthened by a dying industry. This is 
stating the obvious; the conclusion is in- 
escapable. Permit me to state the obvious, 
because I think the results would be tragic: 
If this domestic industry is destroyed there 
will be no more service to architects; schol- 
arship programs for the architects of the 
future, basic research, advertising and pro- 
motion, and assistance to the tile contrac- 
tors. These will be wiped out, just as sure 
as I’m sitting here. They will pass into 
oblivion, with nothing to take their place, 
because we are just as positive that the for- 
eign producers have no inclination to in- 
stitute the programs and functions now per- 
formed by the Tile Council of America. 

We must remember that when we see vast 
Wall areas in schools and hospitals surfaced 
with colorful ceramic mosaic tile, when we 
see beautiful new buildings rising with 
ceramic mosaics on the exterior we must 
remember that this did not happen by acci- 
dent; it was made to happen. We believe it 
would be tragedy of the first magnitude if 
the created market of the domestic ceramic 
mosaic industry is turned over to the foreign 
producer purely because of his ability to 
employ cheap labor. We believe, and we 
think you believe, that this tragedy should 


* not be permitted to happen. 





Camp Wigwam for Boys—A Half Century 
of Service to the Youth of America 
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Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
close of the 1960 camping season, Camp 
Wigwam for Boys, located in Harrison, 
Maine, will have completed a half cen- 
tury of service to the youth of America. 
Established in 1910 by Arnold M. Leh- 
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man and Abraham Mandelstam, this 
outstanding camp is still piloted under 
the direction of its founders, and it has 
deservedly gained an enviable nation- 
wide reputation as one of the leading 
private camps of our country. ‘The en- 
gaging and implementing talents, char- 
acteristics, and abilities of “Pop” Leh- 
man and “Mandy” have been sources of 
delightful jibe and playful comment by 
Wigwam staff members and generations 
of Wigwam campers, who have come 
away from their experience at Wigwam 
with lifelong respect for these two great 
educators and the ideas which they have 
put to work at their renowned Camp 
Wigwam. I served as a staff member 
at Wigwam for several years in the 
1930’s, and I recall my association with 
the camp as a worthful and many- 
faceted experience. 

By the early introduction of cultural 
and artistic interests to go hand in hand 
with the physical and recreational as- 
pects of the camping experience, Camp 
Wigwam has proved to be in the fullest 
and truest sense a pioneer that has now 
grown to be a tremendously important 
phase in the life of America’s youth. It 
has blazed trails where there were once 
no trails at all, thus laying the founda- 
tion for a movement of national pro- 





portions in the field of education. It. 


has taught the importance of active and 
democratic participation in community 
affairs. It has encouraged the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities, and it has 
thereby contributed to the greatness of 
our Nation and its freedom loving peo- 
ple. 

Almost every State in the Union is to- 
day represented by the Camp Wigwam’s 
alumni. Included among many others 
are such persons as Richard Rogers, 
composer and producer; Frank Loesser, 
librettist, composer, lyricist, and pro- 
ducer; William Zeckendorf, Sr., of the 
real estate firm of Webb and Knapp; 
Arthur Loesser, head of the Cleveland 
Conservatory of Music; and U.S. District 
Court Judge Charles Wyzanski, of Bos- 
ton. 

Among Camp Wigwam’s staff members 
have been Mortimer Adler, educator and 
author; Dr. Leon J. Saul, author and in- 
ternationally prominent psychiatrist; 
the late Clyde Fisher, curator in chief 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History; and Prof. Richard B. Morris, 
head of the History Department, Colum- 
bia University, and editor of the Ency- 
clopedia of American History. Among 
the distinguished individuals who have 
spent entire seasons as honored guests 
at Camp Wigwam are the late Leopold 
Godowsky, composer and pianist; the 
late Josef Hofmann, world famous 
pianist. Another distinguished person 
who has visited at Camp Wigwam is 
former Premier Mendes-France of 
France. The two mentioned last en- 
trusted their children to Camp Wigwam 
as campers. 

Founded at a time when psychologists 
such as Freud, Jung, and Adler were 
drawing attention to the significance of 
emotional factors in the education of 
youth and in the moulding of healthy 
and well integrated personalities, Camp 
Wigwam has been among the first camps, 
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if not the very first one, harmoniously to 
balance a boy’s physical activities 
against his need for appropriate aesthe- 
tic outlets and educational interests. 
This has been accomplished partly 
through the introduction of art, music, 
theater, and other means of aesthetic 
stimulation. In the rustic setting of 
Camp Wigwam, its founders and direc- 
tors have been able to inculcate young 
people with a more sensitive apprecia- 
tion of those finer values which lead to 
an integrated life. At the same time, it 
has provided them with abundant oppor- 
tunities for thriving physically in 
wholesome atmosphere stimulated by 
closeness to nature. By being fortunate 
enough to get youngsters at the forma- 
tive stage of their intellectual and emo- 
tional development, Camp Wigwam has 
been able to guide them into healthy 
adulthood and to infuse them with a 
sense of belonging and of sound demo- 
cratic citizenship. In this manner, it has 
constantly furthered a tremendously 
worthwhile national camping movement 
that today is invested with a broad cul- 
tural and educational rather than solely 
recreational significance, geared to the 
needs of the individual youngster and his 
adjustment to conditions prevailing in an 
ever changing world, 





Comments of Paul H. Robbins, Executive 
Director, National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, in Regard to the Read- 
er’s Digest Article “Our Great Big High- 
way Bungle” 
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HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have pointed out before, there has been 
a considerable amount of disagreement 
about the article of Karl Detzer's on 
“Our Great Big Highway Bungie.” Mr. 
Paul H. Robbins has pointed out some 
well worth knowing facts in disagree- 
ment with Mr. Detzer’s article. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
these remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for study by my colleagues: 

In the implementation of the vast and 
ambitious public works programs initiated 
by the Federal Government in recent years, 
the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers has consistently maintained that the 
highest quality and most economical design 
and construction can only result from the 
proper utilization of the highly qualified 
members of the engineering profession in all 
applicable branches of professional endeavor, 
both in governmental service and in private 
practice. The NSPE board of directors has 
recently adopted a policy statement perti- 
nent to this subject: 

“NSPE advocates and supports the prac- 
tice of high-quality engineering services in. 
both Government ‘and private practice, and 
maintains that engineering services should 
be under the direction of registered profes- 
Sioual engineers. Professional engineers in 
Government employ should perform the 








and private practice 

recognize a need for engineering activities 
of a complementary nature.” 

In this light, we are concerned with some 

of the statements in the July 1960 Reader's 

article, “Our Great Big Highway Bun-~ 


Digest 
gle,” by Mr. Karl Detzer. The author states ~ 


in part: 

“Mismanagement is evident, too, in the 
extravagant use of private engineering con- 
sultants, instead of State highway employees 
in designing projects. Such practice is in 
violation of Federal policy, and it runs into 
money. The General ing Office has 
found that the costs of Pennsylvania's con- 
tracts with private consultants for prelimi- 
nary engineering alone have been averaging 
$1 million a month. In New Jersey, in less 
than 4 years, eight e firms have 
received $8,219,967 in consultant fees for In- 
terstate projects. In Maryland consultants 
have received more than $24 million on fed- 
erally aided highways since 1954. 

“Usually a consultant is paid a percentage 
of the cost of the project on which he works. 
He has a great deal to do with deciding 
whether the job will be an expensive one or 
a frugal one. Thus, only a highly developed 
sense of ethics stand between him and temp- 
tation. While rich old Uncle Sam is tossing 
money around, the temptation to cash in on 
@ large scale is frequently great and some- 
times irresistible.” 

The use of consulting engineers by State 
highway departments throughout the Nation 
has been with the full consent, approval, and 
close scrutiny of State highway engineering 
departments and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The use of private engineers, as well as other 
elements of private en 
and construction of public works projects, 
has proven to be an economical method of 
doing business. Published facts prove this 
point without question, 

Federal policy, contrary to Mr. Detzer, 
strongly favors the use of private services 
when appropriate and available through or- 
dinary business channels, 

The statement by Mr. Detzer completely 
ignores the general governmental policy fa- 
voring the use of private enterprise and the 
authorization for the use of private consult- 
ing engineers in the highway program set 
forth in the regulations of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, based on the Highway Act. A 
specific statement in the 1958 Highway Act 
declares it to be in the public interest to 
utilize small business enterprises to the 
fullest extent possible in the construction of 
the Interstate Highway System. 

The engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and various State highway depart- 
ments as well as consulting engineers are 
slandered in the article by innuendos and 
implications intended to leave the impres- 
sion that these professional personnel have 
been negligent or deficient in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Such sweeping gen- 
eralizations based on isolated instances in 
the most massive public works project of 
history are unjustified. The National Soci- 
ety of Professional Engineers insists that 
engineers in public service as a group are 
competent and dedicated professional per- 
sonnel who perform a vital function in the 
public interest. Both private consultants 
and Federal and State engineering employees 
are an essential element in the planning and 
execution of the highway program. Inflam- 
matory articles citing only the few bad ex- 


amples in a program and completely ignor= 
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‘ing the overwhelmingly successful portion 
of the operation can only be harmful to the 
public by destroying confidence in a much 
needed program. 

Mr. Detzer calls attention to large fees 
paid to consulting engineers for Interstate 
Highway projects, but presents no informa- 
tion to indicate the cost and scope of the 
services required of the consultant to earn 
those fees. Nor is there any indication re- 
garding the large amount of future construc- 
tion work which was designed for the fees. 

A recently completed factual report pre- 
pared by an NSPE task force shows that a 
total of $72,181,478 was paid to consultants 
for designing 325 highway projects where 
total construction cost will be approxi- 
mately $2,030,665,000. The $72 million in fees 
is a lot of money, but represents only 3% 
percent of the total construction cost, and 
anyone acquainted with the work involved 
would know this to be a very equitable re- 
imbursement for engineering effort and ex- 
penses involved. 

With respect to Mr. Detzer’s statements 
on consulting engineers being subject to the 
temptation of overdesign in order to increase 
the fee, many consulting engineers have long 
objected to contracts for engineering serv- 
ices where engineering fees are based upon a 
percentage of construction cost, and greatly 
resent any inference that the ethics of the 
profession mean little to the average engi- 
neer. If a “bad apple” exists in the national 
reservoir of private or public engineering 
forces, let him: be exposed and let the engi- 
neering profession and the courts deal with 
him. Professional ethics, though played 
down by Mr. Detzer, is a real force that can 
and will deal with cases of this nature. 

In any program involving such huge out- 
lay of funds as the interstate highway pro- 
gram there are bound to be some cases of 
misuse of funds and other skulduggery. 
However, any inference that a few isolated 
cases prove that the entire program is rot- 
ten with recklessness, extravagance, special 
privilege, thievery, etc., is a great disservice 
to the great majority of sincere and honest 


individuals and firms involved in the work, | 


and should be so recognized by the American 
public. 





The Russian Economy 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks by 
Charles Nutter, managing director of 
International House: 

New Orieans.—The Associated Press, in its 
wisdom, recently distributed a story saying 
tHat around 15,000 Americans will crack the 
Iron Curtain and visit the Soviet Union this 
year. This number may be even greater if 
hotels and travel agencies can handle the 
influx. What Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
think of each other has not blighted the 
touristcrop to Russia this year. 

These visitors will spend a week, a month 
or 2 hitting the tourist spots in Russia 
and will come home with a curious confu- 
sion of impressions which they will pass 
along from amateur lecture platforms all 
over America for the next year or so. 

Get ready to hear these scarcely new facts 
about the Soviet Union: There are some 
churches open but not many; antireligious 
museums are hard to enter; posted prices 
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On foodstuffs and clothing are sky high; 
there are very few automobiles and many 
pedestrians; lots of new housing is being 
built; Russian kids like gum and know a 
little English; women work at everything 
including day labor; hotels are adequate, but 
not luxurious; photographic restrictions 
seem to have disappeared. 

Now and then some traveler will regale 
his listeners with an exciting story, mostly 
imaginary, of difficulty with the police, los- 
ing his passport, or another spicy account of 
hidden dangers he faced and mastered there 
beyond Minsk. 2 : 

These bits of chit-chat will be passed along 
to Americans who have not seen Russia. 
They would be harmiess,enough if the visi- 
tors accounts stopped there, or if they dug 
deeper into the real meaning of thé Soviet 
Union and Communist international which 
you don’t see or read from a hotel window 
or taxicab. 

But unfortunately there will be many 
otherwise astute observers return with a 
belief that because of its frontier appear- 
ance, high prices and scarcities and lack of 
many comforts and luxuries, that this is a 
backward nation and is no economic threat 
to the United States because it has several 
generations to go before it catches up with 
capitalism. 

International House of New Orleans re- 
cently conducted its 40th Trade and Travel 
Mission abroad in 15 years;.and this time 
we took 85 persons to Russia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, being behind the Iron Curtain 
for 2 weeks and in Red Square in Moscow 
on May Day at the very time that the U-2 
incident occurred. 

I conducted this trip on behalf of Inter- 
national House and I am as convinced that 
few trade contacts or opportunities were un- 
covered as I am that very few of our travel- 
ing members grasped or understood the eco- 
nomic facts and threat of communism as 
we glimpsed it in our brief mission, 

The Soviet experiment, now 43 years old, 
is so vast, so different, so thought provoking 
and so startlingly successful at last that the 
Kremlin feels no fear in letting in large num- 
bers of Americans to see their country and 
openly boasts of its economic plans for us 
all in the full belief that we cannot compre- 
hend the facts and the danger. 

A year or so ago Nikita Khrushchev told us 
over television that our grandchildren would 
live under socialism (a sugar-coated word for 
communism which is used frequently so as 
not to alarm people too much), and he fur- 
ther declared that “we declare war upon you 
in the peaceful field of trade. We declare 
war and we will win over the United States. 
The threat to the United States is not the 
ICBM, but in the field of peaceful produc- 
tion. We are relentiess in this and it will 
prove the superiority of our system.” 

Adolph Hitler in his celebrated book “Mein 
Kampf” never was more specific in the plans 
he had for the world than the Communists 
are and constantly have been for about a 
century since Karl Marx dreamed in the 
British Museum in London. So long as these 
plans were just dreams we could afford to 
pay little attention; now they are dreams 
backed by a billion captive people who have 
become, against their will or approval, eco- 
nomic serfs under an industrial empire which 
would engulf the world. 


The recent trip to the Soviet Union was my 
second visit there. In 1936-37, at the 
height of the great purges, I was a foreign 
correspondent there and saw Russia begin- 
ning to emerge from agricultural serfdom 
into an industrial state. Today, despite a 
great and disastrous war, the transition is far 
advanced, and the industrial power of Rus- 
sia is beginning to roll and menace the world. 

This visit to Russia left me with the very 
definite belief that the real Soviet threat is 
economic, not military. The Communists, 
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by dint of clever planning, hard work and 
virtual slave or forced labor of their entire 
populace, have created an industrial power 
second only to the United States. In full 
view of the world but without its realization 
or alarm, the Kremlin has adapted outlawed 
and outdated malpractices of capitalism to 
establish a supreme state monopoly under 
state capitalism. It is called communism. 

The fruits of a labor force which is larger 
than in the United States and which is sur- 
prisingly efficient in many areas and fields 
doesn’t go to improve or help the people; it 
goes into a gigantic fund for use of the 
Kremlin, ample financing indeed for world 
revolution. 

Communism in Russia is not communism 
at all, and probably never was. Today the 
Soviet Union is one gigantic trust in which 
the people are and have been exploited 
beyond the wildest dreams of capitalism in 
this or any other country. Everything and 
everybody belong to the state and move and 
operate at the whim of the state. The state 
owns every job and every means of making 
a living, and it owns every living area, every 
bit of production, all land and factories, and 
resources, developed and unexploited. 

The state controls all wages and salaries 
and it also controls the cost of living or 
rather it fixes both. It can raise or lower 
either overnight, closing or widening the gap 
without consultation or law, for some 210 
million people. It does so, of course, by hold- 
ing wages down and raising living costs, par- 
ticularly clothing or food, so that a whole 
family, including the wife and mother, has 
to work to make ends meet. 

It looked to me as if the Soviet system, 
communism or so-called socialism in Russia 
today, economically speaking is a colossal 
distortion of the company, the company 
town, and the company store, all monopolies, 
as we used to know them in the United 
States, but which have disappeared. The 
profits of this great all-embracing mo- 
nopoly, which is nationwide, do not reach the 
people; they are used instead by the state 
for political purposes, national and interna- 
tional; ample financing indeed for the world- 
wide conquest plans which communism 
espouses. 

It is necessary to know and remember that 
profits and the profit motive didn’t disap- 
pear in Russia; the Government just took 
them over and gave them new names that 
are deceptive and misleading as always. 

Profit is a dirty capitalistic word in Russia, 
something reserved for blasting the capi- 
talistic world. Capitalism also is a dirty 
word, reserved for enemies of the Soviet 
Union. Yet there are profits beyond the 
wildest dream of anyone in the Soviet Union 
today, and a degree of capitalism that sur- 
passes anything in the free world. 

The difference is that under state capi- 
talism, Kremlin style, profits are not dis- 
tributed to many private owners, the profits 
go to the sole owner of everything—the state. 
And this is by no means the workers para- 
dise, for the worker has nothing whatever 
to. say about what goes on. 

The high prices which we saw quoted in 
good stores in Moscow and Leningrad are 
not necessary or realistic. They are, instead, ~ 
a subtle form of taxation to drain off any 
surplus a worker might accumulate. In a 
monopolistic economic state, prices have no 
relationship to costs necessarily; prices are 
not geared to cost but are fixed by political 
decisions taken in the Kremlin. Shoes need 
not cost several weeks’ salary, for they could 
be sold for a day’s salary or issued free, if 
desired. But this might leave the indi- 
vidual with cash in hand which the state 
dislikes. Private accumulation is the first 
step toward private capitalism. 

The worker is left drained dry at all times. 
He must exert his maximum effort to make 
ends meet, and this work effort, multiplied 
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by a hundred million souls, goes to enrich 
the parent corporation, which uses the labor 
force’s productivity for capital expenditures 
and goods, for propaganda, for sabotage, 
espionage, and subversion, for education, for 
military preparation and adventures, for 
sputnik and lunik, for training of Commu- 
nists to work in other countries all over the 
world, and for any other purpose it sees fit. 

Better housing, food, and clothing for the 
proletariat comes into this scale at whatever 
level the leader decides. Usually it is near 
the tail end. Xt is correct to say though 
that food and living conditions are improv- 
ing and are vastly better than they were in 
the thirties. 

The important thing also to remember 
about Soviet economics is that despite 10 
million slogans and claims to the contrary, 
the workers or proletariat have nothing 
whatever to say about what goes on; they 
are as voiceless actually as slaves because 
there is no way they can make their voices 
felt or heard. 

The proletariat does not control, they 
comply. There are no real unions, no 
strikes, no sitdowns, slowdowns, complaints; 
nothing but obedience or disaster. The 
world’s greatest private corporations never 
approached this system in power or in num- 
bers of workers. The Soviet Union has com- 
plete and absolute mastery over a work 
force of more than 100 million workers. 
The proletariat hasn’t one thing to say 
about what jobs they hold, their wages, 
their rents or food costs, or any like factor. 
Russia has a dictatorship of state capitalism, 
big business beyond the wildest dreams of 
the hated trusts which the Soviet press and 
leaders are always denouncing. 

Behind the curtain and always ready for 
action against a sullen or unresponsive 
worker, or a troublesome one, is compul- 
sion. He might lose his work card, or his 
assigned room to live in, or he might be 
ordered to a new job thousands of miles 
distant. Finally there is the secret police 
and terror. The Soviets have killed more 
people for economic reasons in trying to up- 
root humanity and change its nabits than 
they lost in World War II. 

Under Secretary of State Diilon, wise to 
the ways of the Soviets, recently said that 
“in the thirties the Communists procured 
foreign capital equipment by exporting 
grain at prices below an already depressed 
world market—despite the fact that millions 
of Russians and Ukranian peasants were 
dying of starvation.” The graves of tens of 
millions of workers in the so-called workers 
paradise are the foundation for present in- 
dustrial successes, and more will suffer and 
die as necessary to build this success higher. 

This is the face of the enemy and the 
economic war in which we find ourselves. 
No day passes in Russia, or presumably in 
China, without millions of printed words 
exhorting greater production, greater ef- 
forts, greater sacrifices so that capitalism and 
particularly the United States may be sur- 
passed, and then destroyed, 

Big business as above-explained now is 
working well in Russia after more than 40 
years, and is moving along rapidly. The 
people who make it possible, albeit perhaps 
reluctantly, are not unhappy actually for 
they are better off than they have been be- 
fore and feel that their lot and living con- 
ditions have improved, This is the im- 
portant thing always to remember about 
Russia; not that the people are not as well 
off as we are, but that they are better off 
than at any time previously. Things are 
improving for them and they are satisfied 
with this. 

They really do not know of better things 
in the world. Ninety percent of the present 
population grew up under so-called socialism 
or Bolshevism, know little of the outside 
world, and are victims and believe in the 
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Soviet’s clever, well planned, monopolistic 
and universal propaganda, 

No longer is it useful to dream that in 
educating the people the Kremlin will create 
a frankenstein to rise and destroy the mas- 
ter. The Soviets have sold the people on 
the system, and the alleged danger and 
threat from the outside, particularly the 
United States. It is safe to say that the 
Russian people, naturally friendly and broad- 
minded, have been taught to fear and dis- 
trust the United States. They believe that 
the United States is a grave peace threat to 
the world, and that it would dstroy Russia 
if possible. 

Absurd as this may seem to Americans, it 
loses its absurdity and becomes a menacing 
fact when it is realized that this a genuine 
fear held deeply in the hearts of people who 
lost 20 million dead and saw a third of their 
country laid waste only a generation ago. 

Summarizing a little on this phase, the 
sad fact for us is that the average Russian 
may not be very well off by our standards, 
but he doesn’t know it and he thinks he is 
doing better by his standards. And he has 
actually been taught to believe that America 
endangers Russia’s frontiers and he must 
work and sacrifice to prevent this. 


The average Russian also has no idea the . 


extent of subversion and meddling in world 
affairs engaged in by the Kremlin, nor of 
the seriousness of the Communist Interna- 
tional plans for world conquest. He is, in 
other words, providing the sinews and the 
financing for world conquest without know- 
ing that this is the master plan of Commu- 
nist planners. 

Russia has always been imperialistic to a 
certain extent but the Russians themselves 
are not conquest minded. This, though, 
makes no difference because they have not 
nor will they be asked their views; here 
again they are the foils of communism, and 
they obey. 

Meanwhile we are confronted with an in- 
exorable desire by the heads of the Com- 
munist International for taking over the 
world. The important aspect of Soviet for- 
eign economic policies which must never be 
forgotten is their determination and power- 
ful drive to penetrate and eventually capture 
the newly developing countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America through trade and 
aid techniques. Economic warfare was de- 
veloped and is thoroughly understood by 
the Soviet Union; to us it is largely a nuis- 


ance well remembered from World War II 


of which we'd like no more. 

Khrushchev has told us openly and re- 
peatedly that the Communists shall fill the 
needs of backward peoples better than the 
Americans and consequently shall win their 
minds, control their lands, their resources, 
and themselves. We do not seem to under- 
stand such language. We understood Pearl 
Harbor and we finally understood Hitler’s 
Nazi Germany; but we do not seem to gather 
any alarm from a more determined, more 
resourceful, better financed and better 
planned threat from communism. 

Under Secretary Dillon once said that “in 
their offensive economic weapons have been 
cleverly blended with military assistance, 
propaganda, and diplomatic moves, to in- 
flame local passions and to create and aggra- 
vate situations of crisis. The long range aim 
is to create climates and attitudes in the 
newly emerging areas conducive to eventual 
Communist takeover.” 


If Soviet penetration, economic subversion 
or trade succeeds in extending Communist 
rule in Asia, Africa, the Near East, and Latin 
America the cost to the Kremlin is nothing 
compared to the results. Police power will 
be used to hold the people in line, and to hold 
control over immense wealth in the world’s 
vital minerals. 

Americans have been reluctant to grasp the 
awful significance of Soviet totalitarian 
plans, design, and action. We'd rather relax 
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and enjoy an economy that could be toppled 
by Soviet plans. We cannot or rather we 
have not understood that human beings can 
think, act, and work from a set of motives 
and reasons completely the reverse of our 
own. 

Last year President Eisenhower told the 
Congress in his state of the Union speech 
that “We have learned the bitter lesson that 
international agreements, historically con- 
sidered by us as sacred, are disregarded in 
Communist doctrine and in practice as mere 
scraps of paper. * * * The demonstrated 
disregard of the Communists “of their own 
pledges is one of the greatest obstacles to 
success in substituting the rule of law for 
rule by force.” 

There can be no doubt that the Commu- 
nists live by the law of the jungle; stealing, 
lying, killing, and destroying are virtues 
when done for the state. They dishonor 
their own word their firmest commitments 
are meaningless. And this is the movement 
that teaches that Russia keeps its pledges 
but the United States does not; that Russia 
wants peace and we want war; that all powers 
are warmongers except the Communist 
powers. 5 

For almost 40 years the Soviets have been 
training nationals of every country in the 
world in revolutionary tactics; how to destroy 
and create chaos, how to inflame and arouse 
peoples against their rulers and leaders, 
They also have been dumping trade goods 
into desired areas of the world at giveaway or 
at extremely low prices. They know how to 
attack America’s export market by dumping 
of their own goods. And they have the will 
to do this when they see fit. They also have 
the financial ability, thanks to very long. 
and successful planning. 

The industrial output of the Soviet Un- 
ion today is very impressive, and is very 
menacing. Factories still are not as neat, 
well built and imposing as American factories 
but in many cases they are as productive; 
the Soviet workman has become a skilled 
workman. His productivity can and does 
rise as high as the American workman. 
Need is sparked by fear to drive him ever 
forward. 

When we were in Europe Premier Khru- 
shchev announced Russian abolition of in- 
come taxes over a 5-year period, starting 
next year. He made much of the fact that 
Russia could abolish income taxes while the 
United States very largely lived on such high 
taxes. Here is distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion that takes keen analysis. The Kremlin 
can in fact abolish all income taxes without 
losing a single ruble of revenue; it shifts 
the emphasis to higher priced consumer 
goods or rents, and collects just as much as 
ever. But in the remote areas of the world 
they can brag to an unsophisticated people 
that they alone can live without income 
taxes; bane of the capitalistic world (their 
language). 

The Soviet Premier said: “The abolition 
of taxes on workers and employees in our 
country is an impressive social gain for the 
peoples. One cannot speak of it without 
pride and emotion. This is an enormous 
gain, dear friends. 

“Look at what is happening in the cap- 
italist countries, where taxes are perpetu-- 
ally rising, unemployment reigns and prices 
are spiraling upward. The insecurity of 
the working people lies like a heavy weight 
on the masses. 

“When people all over the world see that 
the living standard in the Soviet Union is 
regularly improving, that wages and pen- 
sion benefits are rising, that taxation is 
being abolished and that the network of 
free medical, cultural and welfare facilities 
is expanding, they come to the clear realiza- 
tion that socialism is solving the most urg- 
ent problems and is showing the right way 
to get rid of exploitation, unemployment 
and poverty.” 
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This kind of talk is for the export trade, 
not for home consumption since Khru- 
shchev doesn’t really care a fig for public 
opinion at home—that is already captive. 
He is trying to influence public opinion in 
the noncommitted countries. 

This is “black is white, white is black” at 
its pinnacle. But this is not the picture 
the American tourist will bring home. This 
is the reason that it is dangerous to accept 
at face value the impressions of tourists 
traveling in the Soviet Union and the rea- 
son that permitting 15,000 or more Ameri- 
cans to travel there this year is in reality 
part of the master plan to confuse and 
confound the world. Facts are not always 
facts in Russia and what you see with your 
own eyes or hear with your own ears may 
mean something wholly different than you 
think, 

Travelers going to Russia therefore won’t 
necessarily bring home the truth about that 
country, and often are dangerously mis- 
leading in their reports. 

Russia has been called a puzzle, enigma 
and a riddle but it is none of these. Its 
purposes and plans are well advertised. _ It 
is of course difficult to understand how 


human beings can become so dedicated to a 


cruel, inhuman system which feeds on de- 
struction—even of its own architects—but 
we must recognize there are several million 
such dedicated Communists in Russia and 


China. 
Our job is to take the economic offensive 


and prove that the capitalistic system is a 
superior one to theirs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am happy to include an editorial 
from the Chicago Sun-Times of July 22, 
1960. It is my hope that this editorial, 
significant for sound thinking and deep 
realization of the need for fiscal respon- 
sibility, will receive the widespread read- 
ing that it merits. It follows: 

BILLION IN THE BLACK 


President Eisenhower's announcement of 
a budget in the black furnishes welcome 
contrast to the red ink platform drawn up 
last week by the Democrats. 

For the past year, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has managed to keep Government 
spending down. This, and some lucky 
breaks, made income exceed outgo by $1,100 
million. The economy effort required co- 
operation all the way down the line—21 out 
of the 26 major agencies of Government spent 
less than their budgets allowed. 

‘Treasury Secretary Anderson ‘has evinced a 
healthy regard for the people’s money and 
how it is used. Last year, the Eisenhower 
administration suffered the largest deficit 
($12 billion) since 1946. Most of this was 
due to the recession that cut down Govern- 
ment income. A large part was due to high 
farm subsidies. The recovery to a budget 
surplus this year should be compared to the 
objective of the Democratic platform. The 
Democrats are promising to jack spending in 
every department. 

The Democratic program gives the impres- 
sion that the country is in the midst of a 
terrible depression and that billions of Fed- 
eral dollars are needed to put the Nation 
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back on its feet. The fact is the Nation 1s 
enjoying an extremely high level of con- 
sumer spending and is growing economically 
at a rate greater than the 5 percent the 
Democrats say it ought to grow. This is a 
time for Government thrift, not a time for 
pouring out a flood of new Federal money. 

The Democratic program offers pie in the 
sky. The Republican accomplishment helps 
keep a sound dollar in the worker's pocket, 

Running the Government Treasury as a 
big handout station would require one of 
two things: Either a raise in taxes or a raise 
in the national debt. (It costs $9 billion a 
year now for interest on the debt). Senator 
KENNEDY has made it clear on Many occa- 
sions in the last few years he would raise 
taxes, if necessary, to pay for his program. 
But Congress might be reluctant to do so, 
if KENNEDY became President. 

In that event, the Government would have 
to operate in the red and every dollar in 
every paycheck would be cheapened through 
inflation. 

The Republican program of a sound dollar 
may not have as much glamour as a Demo- 
cratic program of something for everyone. 
But everyone who has a dollar in a bank, 
an insurance policy or a pension program— 
and that includes virtually every worker in 
today’s prosperous America—should be con- 
cerned about Keeping it sound. 

Between 1944 and 1952, the net spendable 
average weekly earnings of a worker with 
three dependents went up from $44.06 to 
$63.62. But inflation gave him a net loss. 
His actual buying power went down $2.54. 

During President Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion, earnings have gone up to $81.05 (Mar. 
1960). Actual buying power has gone up 
$8.43. Industry has been able to keep pay- 
checks ahead of rising costs. 

A continuation of sound dollar policies will 
continue healthy paychecks. This is the 
best argument Republicans can make in 
their platform to counter the Democratic 
giveaway program. 





National Defense in the Nuclear Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to address the July 21 
session of the 1960 Pennsylvania State 
Convention of the American Legion 
Auxiliary at Philadelphia, Pa., presided 
over by department president, Mrs. 
Mary W. Dague, wife of Representative 
Pavut B. Dacue of the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. The 
convention was well attended and re- 
flected the fine leadership furnished by 
Mrs. Dague in the role of department 
president. 

My address, titled “National Defense 
in the Nuclear Age,” follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 
(Address delivered by Representative JAMES 

E. Van Zanvt, Member of Congress, of the 

20th District of Pennsylvania, at the Penn- 

sylvania State Convention of the American 

Legion Auxiliary, Philadelphia, Pa., on July 

21) 

It gives me great pleasure to participate in 
your 1960 convention and to speak to you on 
a problem in which we are all vitally in- 
terested. 
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As many of you know I have long been 
active in organized veterandom with the re- 
sult that I am conscious of the great work 
which you do to keep shining and bright the 
ideals and objectives of the American Legion, 

They are ideals for which so many of our 
brethren have given all they could offer at 
freedom’s shrine—their lives. 

The efforts of all of us have been directed 
toward the creation of a better world for all 
the peoples of the earth. 

Here in this decade of 1960—just begun— 
we have vast horizons before us—horizons of 
great hope—and horizons of just as great 
fear and dread. 

It used to be—not so very long ago in 
time—although far distant in space—that we 
of America knew no such great fears for our 
future. 

We were able to isolate ourselves from the 
troubles of the rest of the world. 

At that time it appeared to be of no im- 
mediate concern to us if European nations 
were devastating each other—or that whites 
were enslaving blacks in Africa. 

We were above the common herd—shielded 
from the sounds of battle by our great ocean 
barriers. 

We found more time to work out our own 
domestic problems, to build our Nation, to 
dream of the future. 

Many of you here tonight saw the first 
sign that our impenetrable defenses were no 
longer able to assure us safety in 1917. 

Residents of this eastern seaboard of the 
United States could look out and see ships 
burning—ships sunk by enemy U-boats at 
our very doorsteps. 

Modern technology had breached the walls 
of “fortress America.” 

But it took us longer to learn the lessons 
that “the war to end wars” could teach. 

It even took a war far more devastating, 
catastrophic, and universal, a war that even 
more of us remember only to well. 

World War II witnessed the deaths of 30 
million people and great damage to civili- 
zation. 

But it really took a bright flash of atomic 
light at Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, to tell 
us that, like the French Maginot line, our 
impregnable defenses were now no more use- 
ful than a suit of armor against a bazooka. 
The nuclear age had dawned, with the hori- 
zons of new advances for all mankind. 

But we also know that as many people 
as have been killed in all wars that man 
has undergone for thousands of years now 
could be turned back into dust and ashes 
in- the time that it takes to hear a sound, 
look into the sky, and start to pray. 

The atom is a substance of such worth 
and value to. a strife-torn world. 

But, in the wrong hands it is a weapon 
that could truly end all wars because there 
might no longer be anyone alive to fight. 

The advent of nuclear weapons in com- 
bination with the fact that aggression, con- 
quest, and war were not ended with the 
destruction of Berlin and the annihilation 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have kept us 
from retreating back into our shell. 

The job of guarding liberty and freedom 
for all mankind has been placed irrevocably 
on our shoulders. 

There is no turning back. 

As the guardian of freemen everywhere 
we have witnessed with dismay the Red 
tide that since World War II has engulfed 
its neighbors, turned them from freemen 
into slaves, and found one-third of the 
world behind the curtains of communism. 

We are all familiar with Korea, Indo- 
china, Laos, Tibet, Hungary, Berlin, and 
many more outrages that have been com- 
mitted in the name of Marxism. 

Since Stalin the pace of outright and 
brawling aggréssion has slowed a bit because 
new tactics have been tried. 

Premier Khrushchev has posed as the 
friend of peace but it has been only a shield 
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behind which the plan of world conquest 
is just as much of a reality as ever. 

We have seen this same Premier Khru- 
shchev deliberately wreck the summit meet- 
ing when he knew he could get no conces- 
sions from the free world in his efforts to 
trample on the rights and freedoms of men 
in Berlin. : 

We can see right now the efforts of Mao 
Tse-Tung to forestall any chance of real 
peace in the Far East. 

We can see Communist rioting against the 
freely elected Government of Japan using 
student grievances and the desire for peace 
for Communist purposes. 

And right at our doorstep we can view the 
Cuban revolution gone astray, opening wide 
its arms to the so-called blessings of Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

We know that our own defense is perma- 
nently tied to the defense of our allies; a 
danger to one of us'is a danger to us all. 

The attacks of communism are coming 
thick and fast and in a variety of shapes and 
forms. 

In the days of Stalin the threats were more 
readily recognizable. 

His imperialism was not nearly as subtle as 
that of the presént Red leadership. 

Instead of outright aggression and subver- 
sion we now have so-called volunteers, aid 
programs, trade agreements, technical assist- 
ance, defense pacts, and insidious propa- 
ganda, all these besides old military and 
espionage activities. 

We have learned that in order to achieve 
the final victory we must meet the challenge 
on thousands of military, ecomomic, and 
psychological battlefields at home and 
abroad. 

Now we come to the question of the spe- 
cific threats that Red aggression presents to 
the security of this Nation. 

First of all we must be prepared to meet 
the Russians on every level and in every 
form of large-scale thermonuclear warfare. 

The full-scale world wars that may come 
in the future will not be fought with bay- 
onets and machineguns, foxholes, and tanks. 

Numerical superiority of manpower will 
not be of decisive importance in determining 
the outcome of such a war. 


Instead, I can see these future global 
wars—if the come to us—being fought from 
continent to continent with ICBM’s and 
from mobile bases in the seas to targets in 
the enemy lands. 

I can see the cities of our world being laid 
waste by a single flash on a beautiful morn- 
ing. 

The whole world will be the battlefield and 
every human being, whether soldier or civil- 
ian, whether combatant or neutral, whether 
man, woman, or child, will be the potential 
victim. 

The Soviet Union always keeping before 
it the vision of world conquest through nu- 
clear warfare has bent every effort to the 
task of srupassing the United States in ther- 
monuclear capability. 

These nuclear weapons possess for aggres- 
sors like the Soviets many advantages not 
found in conventional methods of warfare. 

From a few mobile and stationary bases 
it is possible to cover the entire globe. 

There is a great ability to shift rapidly 
from one target to another. 

Because there are degrees in levels of nu- 
clear power there is great flexibility in the 
adaptation of weapons to meet specific stra- 
tegic requirements. 

The use of nuclear weapons offers the po- 
tentiality of complete surprise, destroying 
a nation’s defenses before it is able to retali- 
ate. 
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The use of nuclear weapons also has a 
great psychological impact upon the poten- 
tial or actual victims of such a disaster. 
And, last but not least, nuclear weapons 
offer the allurement of cheap world conquest. 


The Soviets understand very well how nu-- 


clear weapons fit into their plans for world 
conquest. 

They have been building fixed missile 
bases in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries. 

Their recent tests in the Pacific show the 
potential range of their intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

At the same time the Soviets have been 
continually modernizing and augmenting 
their air force. 

But, most importantly of all, the Russians 
have been equipping a submarine fleet whose 
missiles point like daggers at every strategic 
area in the United States. 

In order to guarantee our national sur- 
vival we must be able to control not only 
the sea but the world beneath the surface 
of the sea. 

The Reds have more than 450 submarines, 
10 times the number of German U-boats 
which devastated allied transport in World 
War II. 

They have launched a nuclear submarine 
program, with at least five under con- 
struction. 

Just a few of these subs, equipped with 
missiles comparable to our Polaris, will place 
most of our Nation in danger of complete 
devastation in the event of war. 

We must remember that we are far more 
vulnerable than the Russians to such a full- 
scale nuclear attack. 

Our industries are far more concentrated— 
43 of our 50 largest cities and 85 percent of 
our industrial might is located within 500 
miles of our coasts. 

The Russians, on the other hand, have dis- 
persed their industry from Minsk to Vladi- 
vostok, besides the fact that most of their 
big cities are located in inland locations far 
removed from the sea. 

The ballistics missile has thus added a 
new dimension to the threat of submarine 
warfare. 

Not only could attack submarines crip- 
ple our Navy and merchant marine, but these 
new missile subs possess the capacity to 
launch attacks upon our cities at will. 

There is no doubt that America is greatly 
endangered by this ability of the Russians 
to launch a full-scale nuclear war at the 
slightest whim of the Soviet dictatorship. 

The Communists know that the rest of 
the free world will surrender automatically 
if the United States is conquered; they would 
have no other choice. 

What keeps the Russians from starting 
such a war? 

The only defense we at present possess is 
our ability to retaliate. 

The Russians possess far more freedom of 
decision than we have. 

Our Defense Department cannot just 
blithely push a button and start a war with- 
out any responsibility to the millions of 
people in the United States whom this act 
might doom. 

We must show the Russians that they 
would gain no advantage from attacking us. 

We cannot be sure that it will do any good 
to appeal to them on the grounds of the 
Russian lives that will be lost, we must dem- 
onstrate that our retaliation would destroy 
their power. 

The Red Chinese, in particular, have never 
shown the slightest regard for human lives, 

Mao Tse-tung has even boasted that even 
if 300 million Chinese were to be killed in a 
nuclear war there would be 300 million left. 
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The leaders of Red China, without any 
scruples or regard for human beings, actually 
regard nuclear war as an advantage. 

With the atomic weapons that they will 
almost certainly develop within the next few 
years the Red Chinese could very easily 
initiate the destruction of all mankind in 
order to satisfy their own lust for power. 

Besides the dangers of deliberate aggres- 
sion there is the danger of accidental warfare. 

Marshal Malinovsky, the very conspicucus 
companion of heusncheer te ieweiac bas oee 
nounced that Soviet missile bases will imme- 
diately strike with nuclear missiles at any- 
foreign base sending planes over the Soviet 
Union. 

This means that any trigger-happy Rus- 
sian enlisted man could conceivably be able 
to start our destruction merely by pushing 
a button in a moment of panic. 

These dangers are great and the United 
States must demonstrate that nuclear war 
would destroy the Communist world as read- 
ily as the free. 

To prepare our defenses against nuclear 
war does not mean the abandonment of con- 
ventional arms. 

We must also be to meet the 
threats of commauniam on. Siye.jovel. of Uatited 
warfare. 

Every one of the conflicts, wars, and revo- 
lutions instigated by the Communists since - 
World War II has been fought entirely by 
soldiers with conventional nonnuclear 
weapons. 

Whatever the reasons up to this time the 
Russians have wished no more than we to 
turn Korea, Indochina, or any other area of 
conflict into the site for a nuclear holocaust. 

Furthermore, as the Russians increase their 
arsenal of thermonuclear weapons, and as 
there $s on, omuenaiang Qeletees Ne 2 
power they will be able to take advantage 
of an increasing num’ eet iE Wienduaie Gemaee. 


We must remember that the vaunted re- 
duction of man; taken ee the Rus- 
sion Army, which has been dictated ae 


by economic, not strategic, reasons will still 
leave the communist bloc with a marked 
numerical superiority in manpower over the 
armies of the free world. 

The Reds have more than 11 million men 
ready to be used for any size or type of war 
that may be desired by their leaders. 

The satellites, especially China, may be 
used for limited “safe” wars as in Korea, 
Indochina, Laos, and Tibet, 

We have seen how the Russians have 
used “volunteers” in the past, the success of 
such tactics virtually assures that they will 
be utilized even more extensively in the 
future. 

These armies may not even have to be 
used their threat could be enough to black- 
mail smaller powers on the Soviet periphery. 

As the fear of nuclear power grows, as 
the nuclear race becomes more deadlocked, 
such small-scale aggressions grow ever more 
likely. 

Therefore—we need to meintain our dual 
capability—it is imperative that we have 


‘ armed forces with the most modern of con- 


ventional weapons that can meet the chal- 
lenge of communist aggression anywhere in 
the world. 

This, then, is the challenge—a challenge 
of great power in the hands of unscrupulous 
tyrants—a challenge that we can and must 
meet. 

What have we done and what should we 
do? 

Congress this year voted an appropria- 
tions bill for the Defense Department of 
more than $40 billion. 

Included in this is $17,157 million for the 
Air Force; $12,109 million for the Navy and 
Marines; and $9,537 million for the Army. 
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We have attempted to meet all the com- 
plex needs of our national defense through 
these appropriations. 

Included in this was $293 million for an 
aircraft carrier. 

This new carrier—in combination with 
others that have been or are being built— 
will provide mobile overseas bases for our 
planes and missiles. 

With fixed oversea bases becoming ever 
more vulnerable to enemy attack, these car- 
riers, in combination with our submarine 
fleet, will be able to provide a far-reaching 
line of defense for our Nation. 

Also included was $394 million for the 
construction of five submarines, with partial 
funds for starts on seven others. 

I introduced a bill in 1958 to provide for 
the construction of 100 nuclear-powered at- 
tack submarines during a 5-year period. 

This bill was unfortunately defeated, but 
we are doing some development of nuclear 
submarines. 

At the same time the Navy has been con- 
ducting a highly successful series of Polaris 
missile tests. 

When the United States possesses nuclear 
submarines capable of cruising under the 
arctic ice, as our Skate and Nautilus have al- 
ready done, and able to fire missiles at the 
heart of Russia, the United States will have 
obtained a greater deterrent power. 

In this bill was also included $190 million 
more than the administration request for de- 
velopment of the B—70. 

The U-2 flights demonstrated the extreme 
vulnerability of Soviet defenses at heights 
over 50,000 feet. 

The development of the B~70, which would 
cruise at 80,000 feet, would give us a full 
range of power. . 

In combination with our missile program 
this development will give us a deterrent 
power not readily ignored by the Soviets. 

The B-70 will strengthen the power of our 
Strategic Air Command, which at the present 
is the first line of our air defense. 

Congress has also considered the need for 
armed forces capable of fighting in limited 
wars. 

Included in the.appropriations bill was 
$1,537 million for modernization of the 
Army. 

The Russians are equipping their army to 
fight both conventional and tactical nuclear 
wars. 

We are at the present time equipping-our 
troops with a wide range of the most modern 
conventional and tactical atomic weapons. 

Research and development of new weapons 
are being continually carried on. 

We have also voted funds for the accelera- 
tion of the Midas-Samos satellite programs. 

It has long been evident that the United 
States depends greatly upon our intelligence 
services. 

The Central Intelligence Agency has done 
a fine job of obtaining information from a 
nation closed to outsiders. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet intelli- 
gence service has a far easier time of ob- 
taining our vital secrets in our open society. 

As our ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge has said: “The Russians 
have spied at heights far les than 70,000 
feet.” 

It take little effort of the memory to recall 
Alger Hiss, the Rosenbergs, Kiaus Fuchs, or 
many others. 

The Russians have used our freedoms to 
steal our secrets, subvert members of our 
society, turn our friends and allies against 
us, and overthrow our own free government 
by force. 

Then to see the Communists don the veil 
of injured innocence would be almost comi- 
col if it were not such a serious matter. 

The U-2 incident gave more emphasis to 
our need for accurate information if we are 
to survive as a free society. 
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Its usefulness is probably ended now but 
We need new sources of information. 

The Midas and Samos satellites, equipped 
with all kinds of detection equipment, will 
not only help our intelligence, but will point 
to future uses in inspection of a possible 
disarmament program. 

By these means we will be able to 
strengthen our Armed Forces for the strug- 
gle against communism wherever it may 
come. 

We must be able to deter any type of 
attack. 

For this task it is imperative that we pos- 
sess the optimum in flexibility. 

Therefore, we need a military organiza- 
tion Which will be able to shift and maneu- 
ver to meet every strategic situation. 

I introduced legislation to streamline the 
Defense Department and better coordinate 
its policies and practices. 

For the organization must match in effi- 
ciency and modernity the weapons it dis- 
patches and the men it controls. 

The spectacie of Mr. K. at the summit, 
the ending of the disarmament talks by the 
Soviet walkout, demonstrate how important 
all of this is. 

The world needs peace, the world needs 
disarmament. 

But an agreement that we can be sure of 
must include the international control and 
inspection that the Soviets have thus far 
refused to concede. 

We have had all too often examples of 
the bad faith and hypocrisy of the Com- 
munists in the past few months to accept 
their word that they have disarmed. 

Until the Reds back up talk with con- 
structive ction toward peace we can only 
know them as the totalitarian aggressors— 
devoted to the task of world conquest— 
that they have always been. 

But this is not all of our task. 

It would be too easy to leave the whole 
job to the 2,800,000 boys in uniform and 
confine ourselves to remembering the wars 
in which we fought. 

We must press forward the battle against 
communism on all fronts. 

Military action must be augmented by 
action in other areas as well. 

Just as our military power must be one 
of active deterrence so must we meet the 
threats of communism in the economic, 
ideological, and psychological spheres. 

This is not the job for any one group but 
for all of us. 

What we do will determine the future 
course of ail mankind. 

A great burden has been placed on our 
shoulders, the burden of billions of free 
people throughout the world. 

We did not ask for it but it has come to 
us. 

We are not defending our-Nation alone 
but all men everywhere. 

We cannot rest until there is peace, and 
happiness, and freedom for everyone. 

For only then will we be really free from 
fear. 

Yes, it was a long, long time ago, it seems, 
that America could go its own way in peace. 

So much has happened since then to 
change the world. 

We have seen it happen. 

We saw the beginning of the struggle 
between communism and liberty and free- 
dom but how will it end? 

God grant that it does not end in a nu- 
clear holocaust in which there might no 
longer be mnen to be either free or enslaved. 

Let us dedicate ourselves in this decade 
of the 1960’s to the horizons of hope that 
lie before us. 

We must be ever vigilant until freemen 
can once again be free of fear. 

We can be, we must be, we will be strong. 

It is through spiritual and material 
strength that we 2an preserve and protect 
not only our cherished ideals of liberty and 
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freedom but aid in restoring them to many 
freedom-loving nations now in exile. 

Therefore let us dedicate ourselves to 
America’s awesome task hopeful that the 
day is not too distant when the atom’s flash 
will bring light, not darkness, to the ends 
of the earth. 





Public Laws 643-676 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this complétes my digest of all the public~ 
laws of the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress enacted up to this time as given in 
my reports to my constituents in the 
Second District of Illinois: 

Barratt O’Hara’s Report From CONGRESS 

PUBLIC LAW 643 


Some 2,000 Americans owe Uncle Sam on 
notes for money for food and shelter when 
stranded in the Far East in the war years. 
Trouble is the notes are in foreign cur- 
rencies. Example: One note for 16,800 
Japanese central reserve bank dollars our 
GA says has a real American dollar value of 
$16.80. Public Law 643 enables Uncle Sam’s 
debtors to settle on a realistic formula - 
worked out by the General Accounting Office. 

PUBLIC LAW 644 

This clarifies special postal rates for edu- 
cational, cultural and library books and ma- 
terials. For -instance, changes the term 
“phonograph records” to “sound recordings.” 

PUBLIC LAW 645 

Public Law 645 authorizes $1.5 billion pub- 
lic works projects on rivers and harbors for 
flood control and improvement of naviga- 
tion. CalSag, with $5,240,000, is among the 
approved projects. 

Corps of Army Engineers at congressional 
direction has been a big factor in develop- 
ment and economic growth of the Nation. 
Our country now has 23,000 miles of navi- 
gable river, moving 115 bililon ton-miles of 
traffic a year, 300 flood-protection projects, 
32 multiple-purpose projects supplying 20 
percent of all the hydroelectric power gener- 
ated in the United States, 18 large reservoirs 
that supply 400 billion gallons of water annu- 
ally for municipalities and industries, 6.1 
million acre-feet of water for irrigation. 

Congressman JoHN KiuczyNsxkr, of Chi- 
cago, with his seniority of five terms, is one 
of the high ranking and certainly one of the 
most popular and influential members of the 
important Committee on Public Works. 

PUBLIC LAW 646 

Public Law 646 removes the escape clause 
in the conveyance some years ago of land, no 
longer needed, to the city of Little Rock in 
Arkansas. This will enable Little Rock to 
float bonds for the improvement of its 
municipal airfield. 

PUBLIC LAW 647 

Public Law 647 “authorizes” and “requests” 
the President to issue a proclamation inviting 
foreign nations to participate in the Pacific 
Festival at San Francisco September 9 to 18, 
1960. Please note the quoted verbs. Con- 
gress cannot direct or order the President, 

PUBLIC LAW 648 


House Joint Resolution 397, refugee 
resettlement 
Since the end of World War II over 2 
million refugees have been resettled in the 
countries of the free world, 711,212 in the 
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United States, which has only 6 percent of 
the world’s land area. 

Public Law 648 marks the participation of 
the United States in the drive of all free 
world countries to find new homes for the 
remaining unsettled refugees. It admits into 
the United States additional refugees under 
U.N, mandate in number predicated by the 
number admitted by cooperating nations. 
Hope is that refugee camps, after 15 years of 
exitehce, may be closed and brighter horizons 
of opportunity and contentment opened. 

PUBLIC LAW 649 


Management of the vast public domain is 
a big business. Public Law 649 gives to the 
Bureau of Land Management a greater flexi- 
bility of authority in fixing fees (now total- 
ing $1 million annually) to meet inflated 
costs and use of revenues in expansion and 
maintenance of roads and forest trails. Log- 
ging operators, making heavy use of forest 
roads, are required to share in cost of pre= 
venting deterioration, 


PUBLIC LAW 650 


Public Law 650 creates a commission to 
prepare plans for a national celebration of 
the 175th anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States. Surely 
an anniversary that all the world will note. 


PUBLIC LAW 651 
H.R. 12740, supplemental appropriations 


Public Law 651 makes supplemental ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1961 that total $138,- 
293,740. Among items: (1) $1,500,000 for 
research to control insects, including the 
screw worm that causes annual damage to 
crops estimated between $25 and $125 mil- 
lion, (2) $73,666,700 subscription to Interna- 
tional Development Association, (3) $5 mil- 
lion to purchase land near Capitol for new 
Library building, (4) $2,953,000 for Jefferson 
Memorial at St. Louis, and (5) $12 million 
additional for public housing. 


PUBLIC LAW 652 


St. Augustine in Florida is booming, needs 
more schools. Public Law 652 permits land 
conveyed to the city for a park to be used as 
site of a new schoolhouse. 


PUBLIC LAW 653 


Public Law 653 confers a Federal charter 
on the Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc. 
Membership is limited to mothers, adopted 
mothers and stepmothers of sons and daugh- 
ters who served in World War II or in the 
Korea hostilities or are presently serving with 
the Armed Forces. 


PUBLIC LAW 654 


Public Law 654 (1) denies to the District 
of Columbia the defense of governmental 
immunity in auto accident claims, and (2) 
relieves employees of the District from per- 
sonal liability. 


PUBLIC LAW 655 


Harpers Ferry in West Virginia was the 
site of John Brown's famous raid in 1859, 
was captured by Stonewall Jackson in the 
Antietam campaign of 1862, and after the 
Civil War emerged a ghost town, its mills and 
armory all destroyed. Public Law 655 au- 
thorizes an expansion of the Harpers Ferry 
National Monument to take in John Brown’s 
“Fort” and other lands. 


PUBLIC LAW 656 


Public Law 656 is another tribute to the 
immortal memory of the four chaplains who 
chose to-die together on the troopship Dor- 
chester that others to whom they gave their 
lifebelts could live. There is no greater epic 
of heroism and self-sacrifice in recorded his- 
tory. Your vote, as I know you devotedly 
would have willed, was cast for an award 
posthumously of Congressional Medals to 
Chaplains George L, Fox, Alexander D, 
Goode, Clark V. Poling, and John P. Wash- 
ington, 
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PUBLIC LAW 657 


Public Law 657 authorizes $1 billion a year 
for fiscal 1962 and 1963 in Federal aid for 
primary and secondary highway systems and 
their urban extensions. At present A-B-O 
highways embrace 790,000 miles and carry 48 
percent of the highway traffic of the Nation. 


PUBLIC LAW 658 


System of land-grant colleges and uni- 


versities was established in 1862, since 1890 
they have received direct Federal appropria- 
tions for teaching basic and applied subjects 
related to agriculture and engineering. 
These include chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, mathematics, basic English, veterin- 
ary medicine, and other subjects. Public 
Law 658 increases to $11,950,000 the Federal 
contribution to the land-grant colleges for 
teaching. 
PUBLIC LAW 659 


In 1959 Uncle Sam sold some land to the 
city of Keosauqua in Iowa for a sewage dis- 
posal plant and park. Keosauqua is shy of 
ready cash. So Public Law 659 helps out a 
good cause by providing 20-year installment 
payments, with interest. 

PUBLIC LAW 660 


Motorists, watch your step and test your 
breath.. Public Law 660 establishes with 
the Secretary of Commerce a national reg- 
ister of names of all persons whose licenses 
have been revoked for drunken driving or 
who have been convicted of driving involv- 
ing loss of life anywhere in the United States 


of America, including Puerto Rico, District . 


of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Canal Zone. 

George Stewart, of the National Safety 
Council of Chicago, and Bernard R. Cald- 
well, of Northwestern’s Traffic Institute, 
were among advocates at House committee 
hearings. Motor deaths run about 40,000 
annually, with 5 million persons injured 
and property loss of $7 billion. 


PUBLIC LAW 661 


Public Law 661 is stop-gap legislation au- 
thorizing the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
permit 25 supplemental air carriers (non- 
scheduled airlines) to conduct limited op- 
erations for 12 months, pending further con- 
gressional study. 


PUBLIC LAW 662 


Public Law 662 makes the order of a 
referee in bankruptcy final unless a peti- 
tion for review is filed within 10 days. 


PUBLIC LAW 663 


Public Law 663 increases from $225 to 
$265 monthly the rate of disability compen- 
sation to service-connected veterans who are 
totally disabled, or permanently housebound. 
It spells out that he does not necessarily 
have to require regular aid and attendance. 


PUBLIC LAW 664 
H.R. 10997, Guam 


Pasco de Susana is the site of a public 
park in the city of Agana in Guam, the far- 
most territory of the American Union. Part 
of the area is land filled in by the dumping 
into Agana Bay of large quantities of debris 
resulting from the fighting in Agana in the 
liberation of the island from the Japanese. 
Public Law 664 turns title to this submerged 
or filled-in land over to the Government of 
Guam, 

Congressman Lro O’Brien, who engineered 
the admission of Hawaii and Alaska to the 
Union and is confident that early in the 
87th Congress Guam will be voted territorial 
representation in the House, was the author 
of Public Law 664. He tells me that favor- 
able action on the measure was helped by 
Speaker Won Pat, Speaker of the Legislature 
of Guam, the most far flung legislative body 
under the Stars and Stripes. Speaker Won 
Pat is very popular on Capitol Hill. He 
has done an outstanding job in selling to 
the Congress that the United States will be 
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judged in the far Pacific area by the warmth 
of the relationship between continental 


This extends for 2 years the veterans guar- 


anteed and direct loan program and requires 
that and made by veter- 
ans be held in a trust fund to safe 


guard against claims of creditors of the 


quick transportation with the off-lying island 
of Vieques. 

PUBLIC LAW 667 

Public Law 667 provides a new exempt 

category for income tax payments on trusts 
providing supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

PUBLIC LAW 668 - 


This relates only to the District of Colum- 
bia. It amends the District Narcotic Act to 
prevent too much dih getting 
into a cough sirup to turn it from a medi- 
cine to a narcotic drug. 

PUBLIC LAW 669 


Public Law 669 establishes a National 
Capitol Transportation Agency for a coordi- 
nated system of rail transit, bus service and 
expanded highway and freeway networks, 
including portions of Maryland and Virginia, 
in the Washington metropolitan area, 

PUBLIC LAW $70 


Public Law 670 affects only veterans of the 
Indian wars and the War with Spain. My 
advice to my Spanish War comrades is to look 
sharply before they leap. It permits them to 
get as much as $170 a month under Public 
Law 211 of the first session if helpless or 
blind to the extent of requiring the regular 
care and attendance of another person. Rub 
is that choice once made is irrevocable. If 
Spanish War vet remains permanently help- 
less he has made a good deal. But if his 
helplessness is temporary he cannot on re- 
covery go back to his old Spanish War a 
sion of $101.59 a month, paid Sy toi: 
his physical condition. 

PUBLIC LAW 671 

Public Law 671 is the first substantive 
change in assessments on banks under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act since 1950 
when your representative was a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee aad 
carried the burnt of the fight for an exten- 
sion of the coverage to $10,000 for the pro- 
tection of bank depositors. Not a cent has 


‘been lost by any depositor and the reserve 


fund is now over $2 billion, will reach an 
estimated 3 billion by 1968. Former Con- 
gressman Wolcott, in 1950, the ranking min- 
ority member and later the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, is now 
the head of FIDC. 

Public Law 671 simplifies procedures in 
determining bank assessments and slightly 
increases FIDC’s refund to the banks from 
net income. The House passed the measure 
by voice. 

PUBLIC LAW 672 

Most of the surviving persons who worked 
for the Government in the digging of the 
Panama Canal (now 55 to 80 years old) live 
in poverty on pensions ranging from $15 to 
$45 a month, graded by years of service, 10 
to 30. Public Law 672 increases the pension 
$10 a month. 

PUBLIC LAW 673 


Public Law 673 is intended to strengthen 
the Government’s hand in excluding obscene 
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and fraudulent matter from the mails. It 
provides for a court order, on showing of 
reasonable cause by the Postmaster General. 
The order would tie up the defendant's mail 
until the investigation is completed. 
PUBLIC LAW 674 
This reduces from 1 year to 6 months time 
for filing caveat to a will in the District of 
Columbia. 
PUBLIC LAW 675 
Public Law 675 waives the zoning laws to 
permit the National Society, Daughters of 
American Colonists to establish its national 
headquarters at the desired site in Wash- 


ington. 


PUBLIC LAW 676 


Another evidence of the intensifying fight 
against obscenity and pornography. Public 
Law 676 creates a judicial officer for the Post 
Office Department to act in all such cases. 
Congresswoman GRANAHAN -whose fight 
against obscenity has made her name well- 
known in American homes, including many 
in our district, is the author. 





Properties Abroad Need Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI - 


OF ILLINOIS 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the August 5 is- 
sue of the Chicago Tribune, an outstand- 
ing newspaper in the Nation, is, I be- 
lieve, a most thought provoking com- 
mentary on a subject of great concern to 
all, and I am including it in the Rrecorp 
for the consideration of the Members of 
Congress: 

Properties Aproap NEED PROTECTION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton.—After all the big talk at the 
two national political conventions about 
the need for a firm foreign policy, Congress 
next week has an opportunity to do some- 
thing concrete to protect the lives and prop- 
erties of American citizens abroad. 

There’s little sense in appropriating bil- 
lions for “foreign aid” or for assisting the 
United Nations to protect the lives of for- 
eigners in such areas as the Congo, when no 
provision is being made to protect the prop- 
erties of citizens who already have built their 
homes and businesses abroad. 

Why should American companies be en- 
couraged now or hereafter by our Govern- 
ment to invest capital in foreign countries 
when, asin the case of Cuba, for instance, 
such properties are confiscated without satis- 
factory arrangements for adequate compen- 
sation? 

The United States is being asked to assist 
the new Government of the Congo. Yet, in 
the face of firsthand testimony to the con- 
trary, the Congo Prime Minister says it’s a 
lie that foreign women have been mis- 
treated. 

American taxpayers are footing the bill for 
supplies being sent to the Congo through the 
United Nations, but there is no sign of any 
recognition by the Congo Government of its 
responsibilities to the foreigners. ‘ 

Indeed, the new Prime Minister, Patrice 
Lumumba, who was wined and dined only a 
few days ago in Washington, has just ap- 
proved an order by his Cabinet whereby all 
properties abandoned by the Belgians when 
they fied from the Congo will be grabbed 
by the Government unless reclaimed within 
8 days. 
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This is a plain case of:thievery. It is a 
result of the action of the Congo Govern- 
ment’s own troops, who engaged in the very 
atrocities which directly cause the flight of 
thousands of Belgians. 

Businessmen in the United States are 
being importuned nowadays by their Gov- 
ernment to invest private capital in the 
underdeveloped areas, so that the burden of 
direct aid will be lessened. But American 
capital is not likely to venture into lands 
where there is no respect for the rules of 
international law. 

Instead of depending on a World Court to 
secure protection for the legal rights of 
American citizens, it would be far better 
to enter into bilateral agreements with the 
governments of individual countries that 
seek American aid, and to require a written 
understanding that, if disputes arise over 
confiscation or “nationalization” of busi- 
nesses, there would come into operation judi- 
cial machinery that had been set up in 
advance. 

Pailure to abide by such decisions should 
give the United States, or other countries 
which follow the same course, the right, 
granted by treaty beforehand, to use their 
armed forces to take over any properties 
confiscated by a foreign government where 
no proper system of compensation has been 
established. 

If the United Nations; for instance, is to 
send in joint military forces to police 
troubled areas, it can use them also to pro- 
tect property rights. 





The President Should Tell Perez-Jimenez 
What the American Peep'e Think of 
Him 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Marcos 
Perez-Jimenez was a corrupt and cruel 
dictator of Venezuela for almost 10 years. 
He now lives in the United States, first 
in Florida and now he is visiting in Ha- 
waii, spending money he stole from the 
Venezuelan people. 

How wonderful it would be if the Presi- 
dent would make a public statement de- 
claring that Perez-Jimenez was not at 
all welcome in the United States and that 
the American people despised him and 
his type of tyrant. 

An article about this man follows: 

Ex-DIcTaTor’s DoUBLETALK 

Marcos Perez-Jimenez, visiting in Hawaii, 
would have us believe that in Latin America 
dictators are just what the people need and 
want. 

“In our country (of Venezuela) the word 
‘dictator’ has a different meaning than it 
does in the United States,” he says. 

That's strange, since after 9 years and 2 
months of Perez-Jimenez’ tyranny, the op- 
pressed people of Venezuela forced him in 
January 1958 to fiee for his life. 

He landed in Dominican Republic, where 
another dictator, Trujillo, operates an equally 
rough police state, and then came to the 
United States. Our Government is trying 
to deport him, but the Venezuelans don’t 
want him back. 

That's understandable—for life in Vene- 
zuela under this strong man was pretty 
miserable. While he and his army buddies 
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lived like kings on Maracaibo oil money, there ~ 
was—and still is—general poverty. 

There was no liberty. The secret police 
were all powerful and the political prisons 
were packed. 

A US. visitor during Perez-Jimenez’ rule ~ 
might have been a bit dazzled by the sky- 
scrapers of Caracas until he saw acre after 
acre of hovels on the hills. 

He would have been “frisked” for weapons 
if he went toa sports spectacle and he would 
have had to show his passport if he wanted 
to fly from one Venezuelan place to another. 

He would have found the air heavy with 
apprehension and anxiety and resentment— 
as it must be in any land where men and 
women are muzzled, with graft and corrup- 
tion rampant at the top. 

No, Perez-Jimenez, to the Venezuelans the 
word “dictator” means just what it does to 
us. Which is why, after taking your strong- 
arm tactics for as long as they could, they 
revolted and threw you out. 





Paul Cunningham 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I call the attention of the 
distinguished members of this House to 
the death on August 14 of Mr. Paul Cun- 
ningham, well-known songwriter and 
author, past president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP) and at the time of his 
death ASCAP’s director of public affairs. 
As a citizen who has long been inter- 
ested in the musical arts, and as a strong 
supporter of the rights of all creators of 
music, serious and popular, I should like 
to express my profound sorrow at the 
loss of this courageous and sincere 
fighter for the rights of musically cre- 
ative people. 

It was a privilege of many Members 
of the Congress to have known Paul 
Cunningham personally over the more 
than a generation during which he 
championed the rights of composers, au- 
thors, and publishers to the fruits of 
their creative endeavors in the market- 
place. I am sure that I reflect the sen- 
timent of a great many of the Members 
of the Congress, when I pledge to the 
memory of Paul Cunningham. and the 
society which he so ably represented, 
that the efforts he made for the pro- 
tection of creative musical property shall 
nto be lost. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Cunning- 
ham became interested in songwriting 
and the theater while attending Man- 
hattan College. With a bachelor of arts 
degree and experience in staging college 
shows behind him, he joined the song- 
writing staff of the Harry Von Tilzer 
Co. in 1914—the year ASCAP was 
founded. 

In the period immediately following, 
Mr. Cunningham became an active, tri- 
ple-threat man—as a singer, songwriter, 
and song plugger. He collaborated with 
Mr. Von Tilzer himself on a number of 
songs, including selections for “The 

iegfeld Follies.” 
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He then began what proved to be a 
long association with the music-publish- 
ing firm of M. Witmark & Sons. Dur- 
ing this period, Mr. Cunningham and his 
wife formed the headline vaudeville act 
of Cunningham and Bennett. 

For several years Mr; and Mis. Cun- 
ningham played the famed Keith circuit, 
both as performers and as writers. Dur- 
ing their days in vaudeville the Cunning- 


‘hams found themselves called upon to 


produce and direct stage presentations 
as well. 

In 1928 the duo played the music halls 
of England and toured the Continent, 
and Mr. Cunningham wrote some addi- 
tional material for the English public. 

Among the popular songs with a Cun- 
ningham credit are “I Am an American,” 
“Please Take a Letter, Miss Brown,” 
“Men of Steel”—(official song of the 
United Steel Workers of America), “The 
Shores of Tripoli,” “You Can’t Make a 
Fool Out of Me,” “Dakota,” “Every Night 
When You Say a Prayer,” and “From the 
Vine Came the Grape.” 

Among his composer-collaborators he 
lists Sigmund Romberg, Ernest R. Ball, 
James Monaco, Joe Burke, Peter DeRose, 
Earl Carroll, Vaughn Monroe, and Ira 
Schuster. 

Mr. Cunningham became a member of 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers in 1921. He was 
elected a director of the society in 1945, 
and served as secretary from 1951 to 
1953, as president 1956-59, and as di- 
rector of public affairs 1959-60. He 
was responsible for producing many of 
the shows ASCAP members have pre- 
sented before various organizations, in- 
cluding an ASCAP oversea unit which 
toured military installations abroad. As 
a professional entertainer with a bright 
sense of humor and a gift for song, he 
was frequently called upon as an emcee 
and performer himself. Warm-hearted, 
simple in habits, with boundless sym- 
pathy for the less fortunate of the musi- 
cal world, Paul Cunningham’s example 
will long remain in the hearts and minds 
of all of us who believe that the worker 
in the creative vineyard is entitled to his 
just rewards. 





Steady Gold Loss Proves Uncle Sam Is 
No Longer “Rich Uncle” 
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or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of the New York Journal 
American, appeared in the August 21 is- 
sue of this great paper. 

At a time when squandor mania seems 
to have gripped the Congress and a part 
of the Nation, it may be superfluous to 
call attention to the steady loss of gold 
that is going on continuously under our 
very noses. We are no longer so rich, 
even if we think we are, and it is time for 
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us to heed the words of widsom and the 
signs and portents before it is too late. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

[From the New York Journal American, 

Aug. 21, 1960} 
Sreapy Go.tp Loss Proves Uncte Sam Is No 
Loncrer Rico UNCLE 
: (By Leslie Gould) 

The United States is losing gold again. 
Stock of the metal are now the lowest since 
prewar days. 

So far this year the gold loss is $424 mil- 
lion, of which $290 million has been in the 
last 6 weeks. 

This is on top of 2 slightly more than $1 
billion loss last year, nearly $24% billion in 
1958. 

From the alltime high of $24,608 million 
reached in August of 1949, the United States 
has lost $5,576 million in gold. 

The loss last year and in 1958 was due to 
an unfavorable American balance of pay- 


ments running at the rate of $3 to $4 bil- . 


lion a year. This resulted from higher im- 
ports and declining exports and continued 
heavy handouts to foreign countries from 
the U.S. Treasury. 

FUNDS SEEK HIGHER RATES 

The current loss is due to a flow of Amer- 
ican funds to Europe, attracted by much 
higher interest rates there. The foreign 
banks in turn are converting the dollar bal- 
ances so received into gold. 

While the surface causes of the two out- 
ward gold movements are different, under- 
neath there is the same doubt in foreign 
minds as to the soundness of the dollar. 


EXPORTS OFFSET GIVEAWAYS 


The balance-of-payments picture has im- 
proved some, with an expansion of American 


-exports. For the first 6 months this year 


exports have exceeded imports by $2 billion 
while for the full year 1959 the export sur- 
plus was only $1.1 billion, 

In prior years the United States had a large 
export surplus—enough to offset the give- 
aways. The surplus in 1958 was $3.5 billion 
and in 1957 $6.5 billion. Ten years ago it 
was $5.3 billion. 

Right after the war and up to 1958, the 
United States had had little competition in 
the world markets. The Communist coun- 
tries were only talking of an economic war, 
and the former enemy countries—now 
allies—had yet to build up their industrial 
potential. 

That picture has changed. The Commu- 
nist world is able to compete in certain 
markets—oil being the latest. Japan and 
West Germany have become industrial pow- 
erhouses. There are no shortages. 

High Atherican wages add to the problem, 
and partly to offset this more and more 
American firms are establishing foreign fac- 
tories. While some may find benefits from 
such migration illusionary, it is a factor in 
the unfavorable balance of payments. 


DOLLAR VULNERABLE TO RUNS 


While there is no “run” on the dollar as 
of now, one could develop. The US. dollar 
is vulnerable. The so-called gold backing 
is more a myth than a fact. ; 

Under the present Federal Reserve regula- 
tions there must be a reserve of gold equal 
to 25 percent of the outstanding Federal 
Reserve banknotes and the deposits at the 
12 Reserve banks. 

Thus roughly $12 billion in gold must 
be held for this purpose. That leaves about 
$7 billion in so-called free gold to meet de- 
mands of foreign sources. 

DEFICIT IN GOLD SUPPLY 

The foreign claims that can be made 
against this “free” gold are now around $20 
billion—these are short-term foreign bal- 
ances here, foreign holdings of U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds and other short-term paper and 
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HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


County, Mich., the congressional district 
I represent here in Washington. 

Mr. Sam Reeve lives a life of giving, 
not with the thought of receiving, but for 
givings’ sake alone. He has unbounded 
faith in his fellow human beings, in their 
fairness, in their judgment and in their 
ablity to handle their own problems in 
their own way, 

To Sam Reeve, security is not a thing 
we plan for. It is a state of mind, a way 
of life lived by the Bible and the passage, 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 

Sam Reeve’s story appeared in the 
July edition of Guideposts magazine, and 
it reads as follows: 


Anyone CovLtp Do Ir—Bur Hz Dm 
(By Semon E. Knudsen) 

Last year, after every snowstorm, Sam 
Reeve plowed out hundreds of his neighbors’ 
driveways—free of charge. I know that he 
will babysit with a child, or even with a 
cat; he will pick up your grocery order, get 
you some ice cream, meet your unexpected 
guests at the airport 40 miles away, turn on 
your house lights after dark when you're out 
of town, and not charge a cent. 

Every now and then I like to drop in on 
this middle-aged, white-haired man who runs 
a service station here in B , Mich., 
Just to see what services Sam is giving away 
now. 

Over the years Sam and I have become 
pretty good friends. I like to pull into his 
12-pump station just to watch the activity. 
Before my car comes to a stop, three men are 
at work on it. One is wiping the windshield, 
another is poking around beneath the hood, 
and the third eventually gets around to ask- 
ing how much gasoline I would like. 

“Fill it up, Mr, Knudsen?” 


Iam always called by name at Sam Reeve’s, 
even when there is a new man on the pumps. 
This used to puzzle me until I discovered 
that Sam has attached a little green tag to 
my rear licensé plate. The tag has a code 
number on it so that in a matter of seconds 
anyone on the pumps can look up my name. 
Sam calls each of his 1,500 charge customers 
by name, particularly meaningful coming 
from Same Reeve because he doesn’t remem- 
ber names easily. (Not even his own inci- 
dentally. His name is Reeve, without an 
“s,” but I’ve heard him refer to himself as 
Sam Reeves.) 
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Once, a few months ago, Sam was asked by 
President Eisenhower to come to Washington 
for a conference of small businessmen. The 
President invited him because he’d heard 
that Sam had started with nothing (he came 
to Detroit 22 years ago with $1.50) and that 
he’d done spectacularly well in the face of 
grueling competition. Just consider how 
competitive Sam’s business actually is: run- 
ning out of Detroit is a highway known as 
Telegraph Road. In a distance of 25 miles 
there are more than 300 filling stations, all 
of them selling comparable gasoline. Right 
at Sam’s own intersection there are four of 
these stations. All are large, bright and 
efficient, and all carry quality products. Yet 
in the face of this competition, last year 
Sam pumped 1,186,477 gallons of gas (as 
compared to the national average of 20,000 
gallons per station) which not only puts him 
Way ahead of his neighbors, but makes him 
one of the largest Standard Oil dealers in 
Michigan. 

The President wanted to know how Sam 
did it. Sam paused a long time, and then 
he gave an answer which is deceptively sim- 
ple. “I just tried to give away more than my 
competitors,” he said. 

When Sam gives, he pays no attention to 
the profit potential. In fact he thinks 
nothing of taking a good loss in order to give 
@ customer better service. 

“Do you know why I do this?’’ Sam asked 
me one day. He pointed his thumb to an 
old, torn, much scotchtaped Bible which he 
keeps on his cluttered desk. “That Bible 
belonged to my dad,” he said. “I run this 
station by this passage.” And he read Luke 
6: 38: “Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom. For with the same meas- 
ure that ye mete withal it shall be measured 
to you again.” 

Sam said the difficulty with this passage, 
in his experience, was that it was far too easy 
to “skip over the give part and read with care 
the part about getting. But I try to solve 
this problem. I try to find my pleasure in 
giving, and let the getting part take care of 
itself.” 

Being able to “let the getting part take 
care of itself,” was unusually difficult for 
Sam. He was raised on an Indiang farm 
which was so poor, that Sam never wore a 
suit until the day he graduated from high 
school. He determined to get off the farm 
as soon as he could. He wanted a different 
kind of security. He tried to find it by 
working in the mines. He determined to 
become the best paid producer in the com- 
pany, and he almost succeeded until one 
day a foreman caught him trying to make a 
coupling on the fiy. Sam would dart be- 
tween two coal cars while they were still 
moving toward each other, and at just the 
right moment, he would slip in the coupling 
pin and jump back out of the way. It 
speeded up production no end, but there was 
a certain risk that he might lose his life in 
the process. The foreman, who had taken 
a liking to Sam, ran up to him literally with 
tears in his eyes. 

“You get out of the mines, Sam,” he said, 
angrily. “You-get out and stay out.” 

Sam did. He drew his pay, $3, headed 
North that same day, still looking for secu- 
rity. He arrived in Detroit with $1.50 left 
in his pocket. 

He was bewildered and a bit frightened, 
but within a few days got a job in one of 
Detroit's automobile factories. His job paid 
well, $99 every 2 weeks. This certainly 
should supply a wonderful security. Sam's 
room and board cost him $7 a week, and the 
balance he secreted away in a sock in the 
bottom of the bureau in his room. He held 
on, in a pinching fashion, to every penny 
he could save until he had built up a fund 
of over $400. This was more cash than he 
could ever remember his father possessing. 
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Why was it, then, that he didn’t feel 
secure? He was still thinking about money; 
he was unable to enjoy the money he did 
have. 

It was right at this point in Sam’s life that 
he made a most interesting discovery, one 
which, I think, penetrates the real secret of 
security. Sam had been raised “a good old 
hardshell Baptist, with lots of church and 
lots of Bible reading.” Away from home he 
kept his habits, and one evening while he 
Was pondering the Bible he became trans- 
fixed by the passage, “Give, and it shall be 
given unto you.” 

The answer seemed so clear: “The whole 
trick in feeling secure,” said Sam, “is to 
enjoy today and not to worry about tomor- 
row. That's what security is, and you find 
it by giving, not by receiving. Because when 
you think about receiving you tend to think 
about tomorrow, and when you think about 
giving you tend to think about today. I 
asked myself what would happen if I started 
giving today and not worrying about tomor- 
row. After all, there is the Biblical promise 
that when you give, it shall be given unto 
you.” 

As soon as he could, Sam quit his job at 
the factory, pulled his savings out of his 
sock, and bought a half interest in a run- 
down gasoline station. He was so sure that 
his future was going to work out all right 
that he sent off to Indiana, asking his girl 
friend if she’d come and be his wife. (Cleo 
says today that her mother was a little du- 
bious about this proposition. “How do I 
know Sam Reeve’s really going to marry you, 
way up there in that big city?’”’ Cleo came 
all right, but she arrived with her sister, too. 
Just to make sure.) 

Almost from the day Sam went into busi- 
ness, he began to experiment in giving. He 
walked across the street and offered a group 
of Sears, Roebuck employees free parking and 
free up-to-the-door car delivery in bad 
weather. 

“What's the catch?” the employees wanted 
to know. 

“No catch,” said Sam. 

“But at least we have to buy our gas from 
you.” 

“No,” said Sam. “No strings attached.” 

Many years, and many moves later, Sam 
was still giving away free service “no strings 
attached.” 

In this way, by deliberately giving more 
service than he will be paid for, Sam sees to 
it that his giving is never tied up in his mind 
with receiving. “If you want to know what 
real security is,” says Sam, “try living by 
Luke 6: 38. Give, and then assume that 
your needs will be taken care of. Enjoy the 
present and don’t worry about the future. 
What better definition of security could you 
find?” 

What better definition indeed. I think 
there is a lesson for businesses, for indi- 
viduals and even for nations in the tall, 
white-haired man, with the strong hand- 
shake and the inability to remember names, 
who runs a corner gas station at Maple and 
Telegraph here in my hometown, 


The Changing Face of American Cities— 
No. 5- 
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HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


last in a series of insertions I have been 
making in the Recorp on “The Changing 
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Face of American Cities,” and I am in- 
cluding, pursuant to permission previ- 
ously granted, an excerpt from Forum 
magazine’s survey, “The New Urban- 
ites”: 

A Hopervu, AuGcuRY 

Urban experts agree that the future of the 
slums depends in large measure on the slum 
dwellers themselves—largely, the new urban- 
ites. Yet, the fate of the new urbanites is 
in turn tied to the progress of the older 
generations of Negro city dwellers. In hous- 
ing, both groups suffer equally from the 
patterns of residential segregation which 
have operated for years to compress the poor- 
est racial minorities into the poorest housing 
in central city slums. No single factor has 
limited the drive to establish a stable Negro 
middie class more than residential segre- 
gation. Yet there is now real hope that a 
completely free housing market, which city 
Officials in every northern and western city 
see as indispensable to Negro’ progress, is 
attainable and indeed may become a reality 
within a generation. 

This hopeful augury comes from two di- 
rections: (1) The growing experience of 
builders with interracial housing and coin- 
cident dispelling of many of the myths that 
formerly limited such building, and (2) the 
growing inclination of governments at all 
levels to insure more carefully the exten- 
sion of democratic rights to all persons, 
The latter is of even more recent vintage 
than the former although the first privately 
developed interracial development is less 
than a quarter century old. Since the Su- 
preme Court made restrictive covenants un- 
enforcible in 1948, government has slowly 
moved toward recognition of the full con- 
stitutional rights of racial minorities, and 
has even devised legal means of insuring 
them. New York has been a pioneer in this 
regard. The State, several years ago, passed 
a law banning discrimination in the sale or 
rental of publicly subsidized housing (13 
other States have since passed similar leg- 
islation), and New York City recently passed 
the Nation’s first law banning discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of private housing. 
(Pittsburgh has since followed this lead.) 
Although New York officials admit that such 
laws have not obliterated bias in one fell 
swoop, they maintain that they are a critical 
factor in diminishing discrimination. 

Another vital governmental action, since 
the 1948 decision, has been the elimination 
of bias in federally insured housing by the 
Federal Housing Administration and Veter- 
ans’ Administration. This is a significant re- 
versal of FHA. policy, which for years sup- 
ported the notions of the real estate and 
homebuilding lobbies that racially inte- 
grated neighborhoods were by definition un- 
stable and contributed to declining property 
values, While FHA has not been so vigorous 
as many civil rights exponents would like in 
the proseeution of its no-bias dictum, it is 
at least in step with the progressive action 
being taken by many cities and States. 

Equally important as these bias-curbing 
actions by Government has been the build- 
ing of interracial housing itself. In the 
postwar years, about 10,000 units (an admit- 
tedly small part of the 12-million total) 
have been built as interracial housing by 
private developers. Many of these have been 
sponsored by social-religious groups such as 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
and most of the others have been put up 
with less regard for profit than for social 
purpose. Still, the profit record of almost 
all of the 50 interracial projects erected in 
the United States in the past 2 decades is 
good, according to a recently published sur- 
vey “Privately Developed Interracial Hous- 
ing,” by George and Eunice Grier. More im- 
portant, these projects have laid to rest some 
closely held myths of the building business: 

Whites have boucht housing knowing that 
Negroes would be their neighbors. (Half of 
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the projects built involved home ownership, 
32 percent were cooperatives, and 18 percent 
were for rental.) In fact, 30 percent of the 
projects are stabilized with over 59 percent 
of the units occupied by nonwhites, a much 
higher percentage of nonwhites than is gen- 
erally considered feasible. 

It is possible, though difficult, to get 
financing for interracial projects, and in the 
past year or so, large lenders have become 
more receptive to such projects in certain 
northern and west coast areas. 

It is possible, though difficult, to find sites 
which will be attractive not only to non- 
whites, whose housing choice is limited, but 
to whites who have much wider choice. The 
caliber of housing in an interracial project 
must generally be higher than in white-only 
housing at the same price, sometimes to 
compensate for fewer desirable sites available 
for such housing. 

There has been almost no friction in such 
interracial projects once occupancy was sta- 
bilized. When all occupants are selected 
strictly in terms of character and credit, the 
results are no different than those in all- 
white developments. 

It is possible for a development that was 
once all-Negro to become integrated, without 
public aid. Hillview, a California rental proj- 
ect with 316 units, once a predominantly 
Negro neighborhood, now has a majority of 
white families. In fact, the project was 
never successful financially until it became 
interracial. 

Probably the best-known builder of inter- 
racial housing today is Morris Milgram, presi- 
dent of Modern Community Developers, Inc., 
in Princeton, N.J. With initial backing from 
wealthy Philadelphia Quakers, Milgram built 
several interracial developments near Phila- 
delphia, and has since branched out into the 
suburbs of other cities. His most famous 
project is in Deerfield, Ill, near Chicago, 
where his recent efforts to erect 51 units of 
high-priced homes to be sold on an interra- 
cial basis have met with angry local oppo- 
sition. Recently, the district court deter- 
mined that the town of Deerfield was within 
its constitutional rights in condemning Mil- 
gram’s land, to be used ostensibly as a town 
park. Meanwhile, Milgram is continuing 
with plans to build interracial homes in sub- 
urbs of Washington, Wilmington, Del., Wa- 
terbury, Conn., and Princeton. 

Another myth that has been laid to rest, 
though some realtors are still fighting a 
holding action to protect it, is that the 
entry of nonwhites into white neighbor- 
hoods will depress values. Early this year, 
a pioneer work appeared, called “Property 
Values and Race,” by Luigi Laurenti. Like 
the Griers’ book, this one was issued by 
the Commission on Race & Housing, a 
private organization backed by the Fund for 
the Republic. After studying housing ex- 
perience in seven different cities, Laurenti 
concluded that rather than depressing 
values in areas of racial transition, the en- 
try of nonwhites usually results in a long- 
term strengthening of property values, 


NEEDED: FULL PARTICIPATION 


Despite the work of the Griers and Lau- 
renti, and the steadfast willingness of a 
handful of builders to demonstrate pain- 
fully that interracial housing can be profit- 
able, the great majority of businessmen and 
government officials in the construction in- 
dustry, those who could solve the critical 
dilemma of equal housing opportunities for 
all, still seem unconvinced. In a democratic 
society, the building industry, or indeed the 
white majority as a whole, cannot be forced 
to adhere to democratic principles. But 
there is growing hope that, even if the build- 
ing industry cannot devise means or muster 
the effort to build enough housing to meet 
the most critical shortages, it can be in- 
duced to make its wares available to all 
comers on a fully equitable basis. This must 
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start in the cities, of. course, and indeed it 
has been in the cities, under the impetus 
of urban renewal and public housing open- 
occupancy rules, that a free housing market 
is already developing. But, as long as the 
mobility of racial minorities is restricted to 
central city housing, there can be no ulti- 
mate solution, either for the fast-growing 
Negro middle-income groups, or for the new 
urbanites who are striving to attain that 
status. 


Negroes themselves are the first to deny 
that open occupancy in suburban housing 
would lead to a flood of Negro families to 
the suburbs. Those families that could 
afford such housing are generally those that 
are happily housed’ in the finest residential 
areas of the city. There are few Negro fami- 
lies, regardless of how high their incomes 
or status might be, who would care to face 
the uncertainty of living in what would 
most likely be—at least at first—an inimical 
environment. 

The growth pattern of the great metropoli- 
tan areas is coalescing the city and the sub- 
urbs, and within this framework the role of 
the new urbanites becomes more meaning- 
ful. As the influx of new urbanites slows 
down, and it already has in most cities, the 
housing situation in central cities will be- 
come more stable. As housing opportunities 
are opened up, and they are already open- 
ing up, middle-income Negroes and other 
racial minorities will be able to participate 
fully in the cultural and economic develop- 
ment of the U.S. community. Such par- 
ticipation is not only badly needed today to 
counterbalance the dangerous tendency to- 
ward homogeneity of thought and action in 
the American community, but it is also 
vitally needed for the fullest proliferation of 
the democratic dynamic. 


The new urbanite of today, like the Euro- 
pean immigrant of half a century ago, seeks 
in the city that opportunity which is un- 
available in his old land. He comes for 
freedoms formerly denied. That he is at 
first not discouraged by his environment, 
the slum, and its inevitable social desolation 
is only a mark of the sturdiness of his ex- 
pectations. Aside from all the readily evi- 
dent evils coincident to the slum ghetto 
and its perpetuation is the other greater evil 
that befalls the newcomer whose aspirations 
become strangled by ignorance and poverty 
of principle. He can see in his plight only 


the final tragedy, the negation of the Ameri- 
can dream. 





For God and Country 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Harry H. Schlacht for the 
East Side News, a local publication with 
wide circulation in the congressional dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent. This 
editorial was written to salute the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States who 
are presently convening in Miami, Fla. 
It follows: 


For Gop anp CouNntTRY 
(By Harry H,. Schiacht) 


America salutes the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States now holding a conven- 
tion in Miami. 


The convention is being staged in the cav- 
alcade of patriotic splendor. 

It is unfolding the scroll of the fighting 
Jews for America. 

The Jewish War Veterans are dedicated— 
Stepan of Aidetaoe, oe te bole aso 

foster and perpetuate 
the principles of Americanism, to combat 
bigotry and instill the love of God and coun- 
try, to honor the memory of patriotic serv- 
ice of men of Jewish faith, to inculcate the 
— es of liberty, equal rights and justice 

Who does not know the stirring saga of 
that ancient race of God, Whose immemorial 
feet the grapes of wrath have trod? When 
has there ever been, When will there ever 
be again, An epic having equal power to stir 
the impulses of men? 

The Jews are an ancient people whose 
spiritual riches were deposited in a literature 
in the form of the old Bible, revered the 
world over as an ageless repository of devine 
inspiration, and of the purest philosophy 
and wisdom. — 

They have nurtured a Moses and a Christ. 

They were born in freedom, and weaned on 
the teachings of the Ten Commandments. 

They were comforted and sustained by the 
psalmists, and disciplined by the seers. 

They were the couriers of the ethics of 
Abraham, the songs of David, and the proph- 
ecies of Jeremiah to all mankind. 4 

The Jews have been a stalwart people, and 
their exhibitions of military valor and indi- 
vidual courage have won for them the world’s 
plaudits. : 

The songs of Deborah burst fourth with 
martial music. 

The battle of Gideon is the battle of 
heroes. 

The dauntilessness of Saul, Jonathan, and 
David testifies abundantly to the gallantry 
of the ancient sons of Israel. 

They are intertwined with the evolution 
of civilization. 

They have been sturdy champions of lib- 
erty in every age and in every clime. 

They have enriched the world’s literature 
and sciences. 

They have never neglected any standard of 
principle, any mode of thought or any con- 
cepts of philosophy in their grand march 
of achievements through the centuries. 

Yet theirs has been a lonely river in the 
ocean of mankind. 

All the mighty floods of human suffering 
have never caused it to overflow. 

All the fires of cruelty in the furnace.of 
bigotry have never caused it to dry up. 

Its waves have rolled crimson for ages with 
the blood of its martyrs. 

It is singularly refreshing to recall that 
the Jews greatly aided Columbus in the dis- 
covery of America. 

His caravels were outfitted by Luis de 
Santangel and his astronomical maps were 
drawn by Abraham Zacuta. 

His ships’ physician and surgeon were 
Bernai and Marco, and his interpreter was 
Louis de Torres, who was the first to tread 
American soil. 

The Jews have played a glorious role in the 
development of American history since the 
birth of the Nation. 

They were identified with our colonial 
growth, and helped finance the Revolution. 

They bore a gallant part under the leader- 
ship of Gen. George Washington. 

They have fought in all the wars of the 
Republic. 

Yes, they have won the highest commen- 
dation from every President of our country. 

Let us call with pride the roll of those 
gallant defenders in our Nation’s holy cause. 

We see the Jews at Valley Forge when the 
spirit of the American people hung low and 
only the stout of heart stood fast and con- 
stant by Washington. 

Of the 3,000 Jews in all the Colonies, 4 of 
them were lieutenant colonels, 3 majors, 6 
captains, and many in the ranks. 
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Be it noted that Lf. Col. Isaac Frank was 
aide-de-camp to General Washington. 

Hyam Solomon dedicated his entire for- 
tune of $640,000 to the young republic and 
later died impoverished. 

We see them in the War of 1812. 

It is inspiring to note that Uriah P. Levy, 
commander of the brig-o’-war Argus, ran the 
British blockade and destroyed 21 British 
merchantmen. 

With tongue and pen he succeeded in ef- 
fecting the abolition of bodily punishment 
in the U.S. Navy, and died a commodore, 
then the Navy’s highest rank. 

We see them in the Mexican War—the 
fight for Texas, and in the Seminole wars. 

Again the fighting Jew in action. 

Again the healing Jew, in the person of 
Surg. Gen. David Deleon. 

We see them rallying under the inspiration 
of Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War. 

Of the 200,000 Jews in the United States, 
10,000 saw active military service and 7 re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Frederick Knefier, of Indiana, rose to the 
rank of major general, and Edward S. S. 
Solomon was brigadier general. 

It is interesting to observe that Lincoln 
named Leopold Newman, of New York, brig- 
adier general while he lay dying of battle 
wounds received at Chancellorsville. 

We see them also with William McKinley 
Striking the shackles of bondage from a 
neighboring people and bringing forth an 
island republic. . 

America accepted the challenge of Span- 
ish tyranny. 

“Remember the Maine.” Fifteen Jews 
were on that ill-fated battleship, and Sgt. 
Maurice Joost, of California, was the first to 
fall in the attack on Manila. 

Five thousand intrepid Jewish volunteers 
gladly answered the call of their President. 

We see these gallant warriors with Wood- 
row Wilson—fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Jews were 
in uniform, constituting 5 percent of the 
fighting forces. 

Ten thousand Jews held commissioned 
rank, and 1,100 Jews were cited for valor in 
action. 

The greatest epic of courage ever to come 
out of that war—the exploits of the “Lost 
Battalion”"—was a demonstration of con- 
spicuous bravery. 

We see them once more with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt—fighting to make democ- 
racy safe for the world. 

First American penetration of German soil 
was made by the Third Armored Division, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, of 
Denver, who gave his life for his country. 

First American assault boat to hit the shore 
of France on D-day was commanded by Lt. 
Abe Condiotti, of Brooklyn. 

The first Japanese battleship sunk in the 
war was the Haruna, sent to the bottom by a 
plane piloted by Capt. Colin Kelly whose 
bombardier was Sgt. Meyer Levin. 

First American officer killed in the Philip- 
pines was Lt. Henry D. Mark of Los Angeles. 

First four-medal winner in the American 
Army in World War II was Lt. Morris Beren- 
s0n, of Garfield, N.J. ' 

And there are scores of Americans of Jew- 
ish faith whose names will live forever in 
the archives of our Government. 

Travel where you may through American 
cemeteries on a thousand battlefields. 

Travel where the delicate poppies carpet 
the earth with their rich red blossoms or in 
the glistening white stones rising above the 
flower-strewn mounds. 

There you will see, side by side, one be- 
neath the cross of Christianity and one be- 
neath the star of David. 

Jew and Christian pillowed in eternal 
glory. 

Yes, they have fought, bled, worshiped and 
died together. 
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May the spirlt of America be quickened 
and renewed. 

May the strength that cometh from the 
hills descend upon us and guide us forever, 


“America. America. 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shiny sea.” 


Soviet Pattern of Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more people in the United States 
are becoming: cognizant of the many 
and varied facets of Communist opera- 
tions and techniques throughout the 
world. This greater awareness has re- 
sulted, in part at least, because distin- 
guished citizens like Julius Fleisch- 
mann, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have seen 
fit to take time and energy to dissemi- 
nate among key people material dealing 
with Communist techniques and 
strategy. 

One of Mr. Fleischmann’s recent 
mailings is a letter to the London Times 
from Mr. William Sargant of the De- 
partment of Psychological Medicine, at 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, entitled “Soviet 
Pattern of Propaganda.” It is my feel- 
ing that every Member of Congress 
should have the benefit of this particu- 
lar phase of Communist propaganda 
techniques. It is for that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am asking your permis- 
sion to insert the letter in the Recorp. 
A Lesson From PavLoy—SovieT PATTERN OF 

PROPAGANDA 


To the Eprror OF THE TIMES. 

Sir: With the summit conference now 
upon us, and because of the state of dis- 
turbed judgment to which Mr. Khrushchev’s 
propaganda exploitation of the recent air 
spy incident reduced at least some sections 
of both the public and the press in Britain 
and America alike, it is becoming more and 
more important that we should all start to 
get a better understanding of Russian meth- 
ods of psychological warfare; otherwise the 
battle for men’s minds being waged so inten- 
sively at the present time will result in a 
resounding defeat for the Western Nations, 
and this could be far more devastating in its 
subsequent effects than the outcome of the 
present race for rocket supremacy. 

Obviously, Russian propaganda methods, 
like others, are based to a large extent on 
past experience of what works, but, if any 
expert advice is taken on methods of psy- 
chological warfare, it has to come in Russia 
from .scientists versed in Pavlovian theory 
and practice. This is because in general 
medicine, and especially in psychological 
medicine, no other scientific approach is gen- 
erally considered valid, apart from a Pavlo- 
vian one. And it has also, after all, paid 
some very valuable dividends in recent years 
in the political field. 

Now, Pavlov showed long ago—and this 
work has been confirmed time and again 
since—that one of the surest ways of break- 
ing down the nervous stability of the dog 
and of other animals, and producing in them 
states of uncontrolled neurotic excitement, 
which may later lead on to hysterical and 
submissive behavior, and finally even to 
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depressive apathy, is to give a trained, co- 
operative but anxious animal a random 
series of positive and negative conditioned 
stimuli or signals. A hungry, tense animal, 
for instance, who has been used to an or- 
derly laboratory existence, in which certain 
given signals are followed by food, and others 
by no food, can quickly become neurotic and 
confused when he tries to sort out a se- 
quence of positive and negative food signals, 
followed indiscriminately by food or no food, 
which do not, and were never intended to, 
make sense to him from the beginning. 

This quite simple physiological technique, 
taken from Pavlov’s laboratory, has been 
found just as applicable to man and has 
been repeatedly used on British and Ameri- 
can politicians, press, and public alike in 
recent years. For instance, when the 
original sputnik was launched amidst 
world excitement, we were first of all told 
that it had no military significance and 
was merely an interesting scientific experi- 
ment. Then, soon afterwards, we were 
reminded that it meant that any part of 
the United States could be wiped off the 
face of the earth at will. Again we were 
quickly reassured of its purely pacific 
intent, and yet later again of the devastat- 
ing effects of this development on any future 
war. 

Then a dog was dramatically sent up in 
another sputnik to keep tension at a high 
level. We were told that it would live, then 
that it would die, then it was going to live 
again, and so on alternately for days on 
end until its death was finally announced. 
These positive and negative signals were 
applied with such precision and skill that 
some of the British and American press 
and public alike became, temporarily, just 
as bewildered, confused, and suggestible 
as did Pavlov’s dogs in the presence 
of a similar barrage of their own special 
conditioning signals. Numerous other 
examples could be given of the same 
technique being used in recent years, and 
it is unlikely that these have all been just 
accidental happenings.. 

Again, before the summit conference, we 
saw the same sort of method being put into 
action and we have fallen for it yet again. 
We know perfectly well that every country 
uses spies of all sorts, and.that there is 
nothing very abnormal about this. Sensi- 
bly, Mr. Khrushchev again chose a partic- 
ularly violent and dramatic form of positive 
rocket signal to fire off his present psycho- 
logical cannonade, and we were afterward 
also quickly informed of the dire conse- 
quences to future cooperation between East 
and West of this particular air spy hap- 


‘pening. 


Soon, however, we were told that it need 
not afiect in any way the approaching 
summit conference. The following day we 
were again being warned that nations who 
harbor such American spy bases would be 
violently attacked. Then again we were 
told not to worry, but almost immediately 
afterward warned about atom bombs which 
could rain on America. And we can quite. 
confidently expect, right through the sum- 
mit conference and afterward, a series of 
such positive and negative conditioning 
signals to be put out quite indiscriminately, 
which are simply not meant to make any 
sense at all to those who will vainly try to 
understand them. 


There is one way to avoid neurotic break- 
down, the inevitable disturbances of judg- 
ment, the increase in hysterical suggestibility 
which can result from the skilled use of these 
powerful physiological processes on the ner- 
yous systems of either man or animals. This 
is to deliberately ignore the signals and stop 
trying to make any sense of them. Pavlov 
could not break down dogs who took no 
notice at all of all the experimental flashing 
lights specially provided for their undoing; 
it was only the dog who did his best to coop- 
erate with the experimenter and tried to sort 
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out the signals who was so easily broken 
down, Unfortunately, the press of both our 
countries has to relay all these confusing 
and alternating signals, without also explain- 
ing what may really be happening, thus 
tending unwittingly to play the Russian 
propaganda game for them. 

It is probable that Mr. Macmillan was 
warned about these techniques before he last 
visited Russia, for he wisely ignored all the 
deliberately alternating attitudes adopted by 
Mr. Khrushchev, who, during the whole of 
this visit, was blowing so violently hot and 
cold in a way that must have seemed abso- 
lutely bewildering to the Pavlovian unini- 
tiated. But by just ignoring the whole 
thing, Mr. Macmillan won the day. Let us 
hope that, with a greater understanding of 
what is happening, the public, the press and 
politicians alike will also now try to follow 
his example. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM SARGANT. 





People’s Success Story: The Eisenhower 
Era Made Possible the Much Greater 
Achievements of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of this body know, I seldom 
utilize space in the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp to include extraneous matter. But 
the editorial appearing in the August 1 
issue of Life magazine struck me as be- 
ing such a valuable summation of the 
Eisenhower administration to-date that 
I thought it should be given the widest 
possible circulation. 

I am confident that every American, 
Democrat or Republican, will find this 
editorial to be factual, penetrating, and 
thought provoking. It is my pleasure to 
cause this republication: 


PEOPLE’s Success Story: THE EISENHOWER 
Era MADE POSSIBLE THE MucH GREATER 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE 


In Chicago, where he won it from Bob 
Taft in the acrid battle of 1952, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower this week surrenders the leader- 
ship of the Republican Party. The record 
of his administration may be only one major 
campaign issue, since both Nrxon and Kren- 
NEDY are bound to emphasize new goals and 
policies for a new age. But Eisenhower’s 
record is well worth inspection. 

Of the many flaws the Democrats will find 
in it, historians will probably agree at least 
on one. There is some substance to the 
charge that Ike has rather reigned than 
ruled. -He has tended to assume, as you 
can in the Army but not in the White House, 
that an order once given is self-executing; a 
certain lack of followthrough has marred 
some of his best intentions, notably the re- 
juvenation of the Republican Party. He 
has been an easy boss. But that is not to 
echo the commoner (and mistaken) charge 
that he does not make decisions. Ike has 
made plenty of decisions. And most of them 
were right. 

The duty he saw in taking office was to 
heal the wounds of 20 years of highly par- 
tisan Government and chronic emergency. 
It was his genius to give the latent unity and 
goodwill of the American people a chance to 





recover and grow. 
“divisive” of modern Presidents—and the 
most widely beloved. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, no conservative, said 
Ike “rebuilt American conservatism into a 
viable political instrument.” He gave a sus- 
picious generation the reassuring experience 
of living safely and prosperously under a 
Republican government again—salutary for 
the people and for the Republican Party, too. 

Such a government had to do more cor- 
recting than innovating. In our foreign 
alliances, Ike’s long suit, he has preserved 
and developed previous lines of U.S. policy, 
but to them he has made two contributions 
of enormous importance. 

The first was to modernize and strengthen 
our military posture and bring it into the 
the missile era on a “long-pull” basis—i.e., 
no more crash emergency programs or budg- 
etary zigs and zags. Though there is room 
for marginal argument, the essential truth 
is that when Ike leaves office America will 
still be, as he found it, the strongest military 
power in the world. 

President Eisenhower’s second contribu- 
tion was to rob the Communists of their 
most insidious propaganda weapon, Khru- 
shchev’s pretended guardianship of world 
peace. Ike personally shot down that phony 
Picasso peace dove. He did it by his per- 
sonal dedication to peace, by his atoms-for- 
peace offer to the U.N., by his dramatic 
open-skies proposal at Geneva in 1955, by 
stopping the Suez war, by his serious pur- 
suit of disarmament, and by his good will 
travels. He has made the cause of peace 
so much his own that Jim Farley, only the 
other day, could accuse him of “peace-at- 
any-price leadership.” That charge won't 
wash. Ike has twice faced down Communist 
threats of war in the Formosa Strait. He 
has not flinched under Russian pressure on 
Berlin. He took bold action in the Middle 
East. He has kept the peace without sur- 
rendering any point of strength. The Rus- 
sian Empire is no larger than it was in 1952 
(in fact smaller by eastern Austria). The 
Chinese Empire, 
Vietnam and Tibet, is surrounded by stronger 
and more alert free neighbors than it was 
before Ike and John Foster Dulles took 
charge. 

Ike used to be called a lucky President. 
His luck has run out lately at Sverdlovsk, 
Paris, and Tokyo. But let not these set- 
backs be confused with flaws in the solid 
structure of allied political, military, and 
economic strength built in the Eisenhower 
era, 

The economic performance has been es- 
pecially spectacular. Abroad, the LEisen- 
hower policies have encouraged a rebirth of 
private trade and investment that has lifted 
the whole Western World and parts of Asia 
to amazing levels of prosperity. Europe has 
never been in heaithier shape. We still need 
&@ new approach to the underdeveloped 
Southern Hemisphere, but even Latin Ameri- 
ca has improved politically, if not economi- 
cally, in Ike’s time. 


At home the case is open and shut. The 
Eisenhower economic policy has been virtu- 
ally a textbook model of how to befriend 
and stimulate a free-market system. He 
and his aides have handled two recessions 
with precise skill. Real "wages and con- 
sumption have risen steadily, and profits and 
savings have remained healthy. He has led 
a tireless war on excessive Government 
spending which has at last brought inflation 
under control. The $1.1 billion surplus an- 
nounced Iast week is a symbol of this victory 
for a sound dollar. 


Ike’s government has helped finance the 
building industry while it set an alltime 
record of 8 million new homes in less than 
8 years. 1! has launched a whole new high- 
way system, 23 space satellites and 20 atomic 
submarines. It has expanded the Union by 


though larger by North. 
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He has been the least two new States and created seaports on the 
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Great Lakes. 

Ike’s government has maintained, not 
without difficulty, a high standard of in- 
tegrity in Federal officeholders. His Cabinet 
has seen some stellar performers (Dulles, 
Brownell, Rogers, Anderson, Mitchell, et al.) 
and even the unfortunate Benson deserves 


1a: appointed more 
scores of good judges than any previous one. 
This great improvement in the judiciary, 
essential to the Nation, is the kind of 
achievement to which voters and political 
writers give too little heed. 

Ike’s government has shifted the rate of 
Negro political and economic progress into 
high gear. 

But all these achievements are only part of 
the great story of progress in the Eisenhower 
era. In a nation with a constitutional gov- 
ernment, where freedom to act is left to in- 
dividuals and unofficial groups, a full evalu- 
ation must include credit or blame for how 
the nation as a whole behaves. The greatest 
deeds of his era are what the people, re- 
sponsive to their renewed liberty, have done 
for and by themselves. 

Democrats charge that Ike’s preoccupation 
with the budget has “starved” our public 
services. Yet total public spending—Federal, 
State, and local—-is nearly twice what it was 
in Truman’s time and most of the increase 
has been in welfare (nondefense) services. 
Of our school system, so rightly under scru- 
tiny, an impressive fact is how it has grown 
in teachers, classrooms, and students, with 
little Federal aid. But even more important: 
Scholastic standards have risen sharply. 

Not Federal but private and local spending . 
have changed our urban skylines these last 
8 years; and distributed more books and. 
music than ever; and produced more. goods 
and services of every kind. The Federal 
Government did not develop automation, nor 
discover the Salk vaccine, nor make Ameri- - 
can architecture a new wonder of the world; 
nor cause more Americans to travel abroad 
than ever before; nor double the annual gifts 
to higher education; nor raise our birth rate 
to a record height. The American people did 
all these—and more. They did them under 
the benign and permissive Eisenhower sun. 

A certain dissatisfaction has crept into the 
last months of the Eisenhower era—the anti- 
tailfin syndrome, the Puritan nostalgia, the 
hunger for new national purpose. And that 
is healthy, for it shows that Americans have 
not been entirely corrupted by their own 
success. But let’s face it: It is success, not 
failure, that causes our unease. Ike leaves 
us reunited, rested, self-enriched, and newly 
appreciative of our liberty. As a people we 
are (or should be) firmly prepared for our 
next testing. The Kennedy or Nixon era 
will be different. It may be grim or it may — 
be great. It can scarcely be more sunny or 
fruitful than these Eisenhower years, in 
which so many age-old visions of the. good 
life first became real. 





Dedication of Nation Ford Historical Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, July 30, 1960, it was my privi- 
lege to participate in a magnificent pro- 
gram at Red River, S.C., near Rock Hill, 
in my district, at the dedication of the 
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Nation Ford Historical Park. This is 
one of the most historic spots in York 
County, S.C. At Nation Ford, on the 
Catawba River, the Indians and traders 
crossed as early as 1650. This site is also 
the traditional site of the battle of 
Liberty Hill, or Turkey Hill, last conflict 
between the Catawba and Cherokee In- 
dians. Gen. Thomas Sumter, famed 
Revolutionary leader of South Carolina, 
known as the “Gamecock,” camped at 
the spot in July.of 1780. Lord Corn- 
wallis, leader of the British forces in the 
Revolution attempted to cross in Octo- 
ber 1780, but the waters were too high. 
’ Here one of the last skirmishes of the 
War Between the States occurred on 
April 19, 1865. Confederate President 
Jefferson and his party crossed April 27, 
1865, on his way to find safety west of 
the Mississippi. 

The trestle of the railroad which 
crosses at this point and which was 
known as the Charlotte and South Caro- 
lina Railroad—now Southern Railway— 


was completed in 1852. It was burned 


by Union soldiers on April 19, 1865. 

It was fitting that we gathered to pay 
tribute to this spot and the peoples 
whose paths have crossed. 

Nation Ford Historical Park was es- 
tablished through the cooperation of 
the York County Historical Commission 
and the York County Historical Society. 
I give great credit to Chairman Harper 
Gault and the members of the York 
County Historical Commission for es- 
tablishing this and other parks com- 
memorating great places and evidence 
in York County, S.C. I also commend 
President Sam B. Mendenhall, Vice Pres- 
ident Neely and the members of the 
York County Historical Society for their 
magnificent work. The program was as 
follows: : 

Presiding: Col. F. Murray Mack, Fort Mill, 
8.C., vice chairman, York County Historical 
Commission. 

Invocation: Rev. Olin L. Martin, pastor, 
Church of God, Red River, S.C. 

RECOGNITION OF SPECIAL GUESTS 

Acknowledgment of assistance in estab- 
lishing Nation Ford Park. 

Greetings from Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict: Congressman Robert W. HEMPHILL, 
Chester, S.C. 

Greetings from Southern Railway: Mr. 
R. H. Snyder, Columbia, S.C., superintend- 
ent of Southern Railway system. 

Historical significance of Nation Ford 
area: Mr. Sam B. Mendenhall, president, 
New York County Historical Society. 

Benediction: Rev. Carl W. Lambert, pastor, 
Temple Baptist Church, Red River, S.C. 


On this occasion all of us were stirred, 
intrigued, and inspired by the speech 
made by the Honorable Sam B. Men- 
denhall, president of the York County 
Historical Society. I include as part of 
my remarks that speech which is at- 
tached: 


SPrecH OF Mr. Sam B. MENDENHALL 


We have met here this afternoon to dedi- 
cate this park which marks one of the most 
historic spots in York County—Nation Ford. 
I want to touch briefly on the events which 
make this place the historic spot that it is. 

Nation Ford takes its name from the fact 
that the Catawba Nation lived nearby. How 
long the Catawbas have been here, no one 
knows; however, they were encountered here 
as early as 1566 by the Spanish explorer, 
Juan Pardo. 
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Here at Nation Ford the great western 
trading path, or Catawba trading path, 
crossed the river. The origin of this pre- 
historic trail is lost in the sands of time; but 
it is known that traders crossed as early as 
1650. This trail started in Virginia and 
came down through North Carolina to the 
Catawba where it crossed and then forked— 
one trail going to the Cherokee towns in the 
northwestern part of this State, the other 
passing on to the Indian villages near Au- 
gusta, Ga. The entire length was about 500 
miles. 

Here is the traditional site of the Battle of 
Liberty Hill, or Turkey Hill, as it is some- 
times called, the last conflict between the 
Catawba and Cherokee Indians. According 
to tradition, the Catawba and the Cherokee 
had a great battle, each side losing about 
1,000 men, After the battle was over, they 
decided that such fighting was foolish; so 
they made an agreement that they should 
fight no more; and that the Catawbas should 
stay on the east side of the Catawba River, 
and the Cherokee should stay on the west 
side of the Broad River, and the territory in 
between should be no man’s land. 

In the summer of 1780, when it appeared 
that the American Revolution in the South 
was over, and, indeed, the British so boasted, 
Gen. Thomas Sumter, the “Gamecock,” and 
the band of patricts whom he led, made 
their camp here. We know that these brave 
men checked the advance of the British, and 
through their determined efforts others were 
moved to rally to the American cause; and 
the Revolution, which could have easily 
ended with a British victory, was won by 
the Colonies. 

After the defeat of the British at King's 
Mountain on October 7, 1780, Cornwallis, 
who was then in Charlotte, decided T retreat 
to Winnsboro... He came down to Nation 
Ford; but when he arrived the river was so 
swollen that he could not cross. Therefore, 
he camped nearby at Thomas Spratt’s plan- 
tation. At least one attempt was made to 
ford; but finally they had to go down to 
Landsford to cross. 

In 1846, work was begun on the Charlotte 
& South Carolina Railroad which ran from 
Charlotte to Augusta. This is now a part 
of the Southern Railway System. It was 
decided that the trestle across the Catawba 
River should be at Nation Ford. This trestle 
has been described as a “magnificent struc- 
ture, 1,127 feet long and towering 50 feet 
above the water.” e are told that railroad 
follows almost identically the Indian Trading 
Path from Charlotte to Augusta. The rail- 
road was completed in 1852, and in June of 
that year the first train came through. It 
is said that all the people from Fort Mill and 
the surrounding countryside met, had a 
picnic lunch, and waited to see for the first 
time the “iron horse.” One old country- 
man, who was a little late in arriving, parked 
his wagon on the track itself. He was 
warned by one of his neighbors to move it 
because the train would not get out of his 
way. So the man proceeded to do so. But 
about this time the train, which was then 
approaching, let out a loud toot on its 
whistle which scared the man so he jumped 
from the wagon and left it to the destruction 
of the train. 

At the Cross Roads, near here, where the 
road from Herron’s Ferry to the Saluda 
Road running to Chester crossed the road 
running from Nation Ford to Yorkville, 
the headman of the Catawba Nation, broken 
in spirit and depleted in numbers, met with 
representatives of the State of South Caro- 
lina in 1840, and ceded to South Carolina 
their land amounting to 144,000 acres. 

Here on April 19, 1865, one of the last 
battles of the War Between the States was 
fought. Ten days after Lee’s surrender, and 
7 days before Johnston’s surrender, Maj. E. 
C. Moderwell, who was then at Lincolnton, 
was sent with a detachment of Yankee 
cavalry to burn the railroad bridge across the 
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Catawba River. The bridge was defended by 
a garrison of about 60 Confederates who 
had 2 cannon and a number of small arms, 
The Yankees captured the picket and sur- 
prised the guard and the bridge fell with- 
out a fight. The Yankees set it afire, one 


account says by pouring gunpowder and. 


lampoil on it. The whole structure burned 
in 30 minutes. Aunt Rhoda, one of Mr, 
Alexander Fewell’s slaves, said this about the 
burning of the bridge: “At first we thought 
God had sent down de sun on top o’ dat 
bridge; but twain’t long fo’ we found out dat 
it be nothing’ but de deviltry of dem Yankees 
ablazing dat bridge.’ 

As soon as the bridge had been set afire, 
a command of Confederate cavalry came 
down from Charlotte for the purpose of de- 
fending the bridge; but they were too late. 
However, a spirited engagement took place, 
the Confederate on the north side, and the 
Yankees on the South. It is said that the 
Yankees mounted the captured cannon on 
the hill overlooking the river. After a fight 
of about 2 hours, the Yankees left and re- 
turned to Dallas, N.C. The Confederates 
began fording the river to pursue them. 
When about half had crossed, the other 
half were in the process of crossing, a loco- 
motive arrived from Charlotte with a Gon- 
federate officer carrying a white flag who 
told them that an armistice had been de- 
clared between Johnston and Sherman; so 
the Yankees were not pursued. Lossing, the 
northern historian, describes this as “one 
of the most gallant little exploits of the 
war.” . 

It is said that when Jim Williams, the 
Negro, who ran Herron’s Ferry, heard the 
Yankees were coming, he was so overawed 
by the prospect of being eaten alive by these 
creatures, that he abandoned the ferry and 
hid on Mobley's Hill, near the river; from 
which he watched the battle. 

On April 27, 1865, President Jefferson Davis 
and his party crossed under the charred ruins 
of the bridge in their “flight into oblivion.” 
Tradition says that he reviewed his troops 
for the last time at the Cross Roads. 

It is said that Gen. Wade Hampton one 
moonlit night swam his horse across the ford 
seeking to overtake his fallen leader and 
persuade him not to give up the Southern 
cause, 

I am sure that there are some present who 
remember the great flood of 1916. The rail- 
road trestle was again destroyed, this time 
being washed away on July 17, 1916. It was 
rebuilt in its present form thereafter. 

Nation Ford, abandoned since 1911, can 
easily be located. On the south side it 
starts a short distance up river from the 
trestle, passes under it diagonally, and meets 
the north side a short distance down river 
from the trestle. 


Here has passed—each in his day—the 
buffalo, the Indian warrior,.the Spanish ex- 
plorer, the English trader, the pioneer in his 
oxcart, the stagecoach driver, and the rail- 
road engineer. Modern man no longer needs 
or uses the place, and the old roads im- 
mediately leading to it have fallen again into 
the stillness of the primeval forest. 


Who'll Pay the Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the tax- 


free status of cooperatives presents two 
very serious problems to our economy, 
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First, the loss of corporate income tax 
revenue resulting from the expansion of 
co-ops using capital that has been 
amassed under their tax-free status; 
and, second, the destruction of many 
small businesses resulting from unfair 
competition from nontaxpaying coopera- 
tives. 

The National Small Businessmen’s As- 
sociation has been making a continuing 
study of this growing problem. The 
Association, through its officers has ad- 
vised me that in many parts of the 
country small businessmen are faced 
with extinction unless something is done 
by Congress to protect them from this 
competition. The rapidly increasing 
loss of Federal taxes from these tax 
exempt operations must also be given 
careful consideration by Congress. 

An editorial in the Minneapolis Star 
of August 5, 1960, points up the problem 
very clearly. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuo'Lt Pay THE Taxes? 


What is reported to be the largest soybean 
processing plant in the United States has 
just been purchased by the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, grain marketing 
cooperative with headquarters in St. Paul. 
GTA paid in excess of $6 million for the pre- 
sumably profitable Honeymead Products mill 
at Mankato. It was an attractive deal- for 
Honeymead, that company’s president re- 
ported. 

Three years ago GTA bought the elevator 
and feed business of the McCabe Co., Min- 
neapolis, for $5 million. There have been 
reports of GTA negotiating with another pri- 
vate grain company for another string of 
country elevators. 

Why these sales of privately owned facili- 
ties? Does a co-op have some advantages 
which enable it to operate a business which 
a private corporation feels compelled to sell? 
What about taxes? 

Both the co-op and the private firm pay 
the same property taxes. But the private 
firm pays a 52-percent corporate income 
tax to the Federal Government. It also pays 
a 9.3-percent income tax to the State. How- 
ever, each of these tax payments may be 
deducted as an expense before paying the 
other tax. The co-op does not pay a cor- 
porate income tax because it distributes its 
earnings to its members. 

The co-op people point out that any busi- 
ness could do the same and without earnings 
wouldn’t be obligated to pay income taxes. 
But a private company could hardly con- 
tinue to exist or expand without earnings. 
The co-op can claim not to have earnings 
and still have money to expand by giving its 
members an I O U for their share of the 
profits and then retaining the money for a 
number of years. 

Some people think this is an unfair ad- 
vantage over private business. A bill was 
proposed to Congress last year which would 
put a tax on retained co-op earnings after 
3 years. Such an outcry arose that Congress 
dropped the subject. . 

The co-ops point out that the members pay 
individual income taxes on the earnings re- 
turned to them. Even if all of them reported 
the earnings faithfully, the rate in almost all 
cases would be much less than the corporate 
income tax rate. 

The corporate income tax accounts for a 
big share of both Federal and State revenue. 
But if all corporations became co-ops those 
billions of dollars would disappear from gov- 
ernmental treasuries. Who would make up 
the difference? It’s an interesting situation 
to ponder, 
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Nasser Talking Like Khrushchev 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD I would like to include 
herewith an article which appeared in 
the summer issue of “Prevent World 
War III,” published by the Society for 
the Prevention of World War III, Inc., 
and entitled “Nasser Talking Like 
Khrushchev”: 


NassER TALKING LIKE KHRUSHCHEV 


Tt is significant that Nasser’s tirades against 
imperialism are a carbon copy of Khru- 
shchev’s fulminations against the West. 

On May 7, 1960, Egypt’s President Nasser 
spoke at a public rally in Al-Mansurah com- 
memorating the battle against the crusaders 
in 1250. He seized the occasion to deliver 
a violent attack against the West in general 
and the United States in particular. Presi- 
dent Nasser did not speak as a responsible 
leader of his people but as an unscrupulous 
demagogue employing every kind of trick to 
poison the minds of his listeners against the 
Western democracies. His incitement to 
hate and his deliberate distortion of facts 
gives clear indication that Nasser is a dedi- 
cated opponent of all efforts to reduce ten- 
sions in the Middle East and to create an 
atmosphere of good will and mutual under- 
standing conductive to peace. 

It is noteworthy that, while Nasser insulted 
the United States and cast aspersions on the 
integrity of the U.S. Senate( he was receiving 
U.S. assistance running into the tens of mil- 


‘lions of dollars. In this year 1960, Egypt is 


receiving from us $9 million in surplus foods 
as a gift and many. millions as gifts is spe- 
cial asistance, technical cooperation, ete. It 
was the United States which prodded the 
World Bank to agree to a loan of more than 
$56 million to the UAR. It was the United 
States which supplied the UAR with $12 
million for the building of Egypt’s first tele- 
vision station. It was the United States 
which has entered into an agreement where- 
by U.S. wheat and other agricultural com- 
modities will be sold to Egypt for $120 
million payable in Egyptian currency—a cur- 
rency which is among the softest in the 
world. It is the United States which con- 
templates the granting of additional free as- 
sistance- the value of which runs into the 
tens of millions of dollars. 

Let there be no illusion about President 
Nasser’s vilification of the United States at 
Al-Mansurah. It was not a temporary emo- 
tional outburst. On the contrary, it re- 
flected Nasser’s deep-seated hostility toward 
the United States and its democratic insti- 
tutions, Unfortunately, the American pub- 
lic at large is unfamiliar with Nasser’s real 
opinions of the Unitéd States. As a matter 
of fact, we doubt whether most Members of 
Congress are aware of Nasser’s speech at Al- 
Mansurah. In this connection, we must 
state that the press has failed to publicize 
Nasser’s views adequately. We hope that our 
readers and Members of Congress will care- 
fully study this speech. We hope that they 
will bear it in mind when they are told by 
some of our policymakers that it “pays to 
be nice to Nasser.” Pertinent passages of 
Nasser’s talk are reprinted below: 

“Imperialism has always and at all times 
sought to destroy Arab nationalism, to 
dominate, and oppress. 
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killing of the Algerian people is a killing by 
American weapons. 

“The Suez Canal fs an Arab canal passing 

through Arab territory, according to all in- 
ternational treaties and ail the agreements 
dealing with the freedom of navigation. 
through the Suez Canal. All these agree- 
ments say that the Suez Canal is an Arab 
canal and that it is part of the Arab land, 
and that we have the right to adopt all 
necessary measures to safeguard its se- 
curity. 
‘ “This, brother citizens, is our reply to the 
Zionist agents in America, and to these 
Senators who insulted and threatened us, 
and whose consciences were touched by 
Zionist money and Zionist tactics, and who 
thus rose to threaten us and insult us—we 
say to them: If you really mean to speak 
about freedom, we want to hear you in 
your Senate speak of freedom throughout 
the world. ; 

“We, brother citizens, say to these people 
and these Senators in their country: If Is- 
rael and Zionism dominate the Senate in 
America, and if the American people allow 
themselves to submit to Zionist pressure— 
because Zionism relies on temptation and 
bribes, because Zionism controls their live- 
lihood and necks, and because Zionism sets 
up Zionist organizations in their country— 
if the American people, who are rich, allow 
themselves to yield to Zionism, we here, we 
the Arab people, say to them: We the poor 
people refuse to submit to America and re- 
fuse to submit to Zionism under any cir- 
cumstance, because we know that we have 
dignity to defend, that we have freedom for 
which we shed blood to defend, and that 
we are ready to shed our blood and souls 
to liberate our country. 

“Zionism in America in 1948 not only 
dominated the Congress but also dominated 
the American President, who was at the 
time the biggest imperialist agent. We all 
know that. The American people too know 


this. Some American writers write about it. 
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“We tell those who talk about withholding 
aid that we are sorry, but we do not accept 


dominate us, we tell them to remember the 
lessons of the past. It is impossible for us in 
any case to accept conditional aid. We have 
honor and dignity because when we take the 
wheat we pay its price with our money. 

“We feel that the friendship which has 
brought together the Soviet and the Arab 
peoples is a firm and strong friendship. It 
can by no means be shaken by the clouds 
which appear over the relations between the 
two countries because of the differences over 
social and political principles. 

“In every Arab’s view Israel is the first 
issue: It is the dagger in the breast of the 
Arab Nation. Any hand assisting this dagger 
shares the responsibility. Time is on the side 
of the Arabs, and not on that of America.” 


Control Goes With Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from Life Lines. 

Life Lines is a triweekly publication of 
Life Line, Inc., Washington, D.C. The 
publication has become one of the most 
outspoken advocates of stirring, pro- 
American information that is presently 
available in this country. 

Much of the material in the publica- 
tion is used in the daily radio program 
Life Line which is broadcast over more 
than 130 stations across the Nation. 
The speaker for the broadcasts is Wayne 
Foucher. 

The Life Line Foundation is an educa- 
tional, religious, and patriotic organi- 
zation. Its broadcasts and publications 
are worthy of attention by Americans 
who are concerned about saving freedom 
in the world: A recent article is of par- 
ticular interest at this time. 

ContTrot Gors.WiTH AID 

Just a century ago a President of the 
United States, James Buchanan, observed, 
“Should the time ever come when the State 
governments shall look to the Federal 
Treasury for the means of supporting them- 
selves and maintaining their systems of edu- 
cation and internal policy, the character of 
both governments will be greatly deterior- 
ated.” 

The practical truth of that statement is 
today being demonstrated by the increasing- 
ly frequent requests from the States for 
Federal financial assistance. But just how 
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much do the States really. gain from aid of 
this kind? ; 

When the States ask for or accept Federal 
aid, they are, in effect, asking for Federal 
control—of education, public improvements, 
and all the other matters that should be 
handled on a State or local level. And, be- 
sides that, when the Federal Government 
doles out money to States, it is not exercising 
any remarkable amount of generosity. After 
all, the Federal Government has no money 
of its own. Every cent it hands out belongs 
to American taxpayers, who also happen to 
be citizens of the States. 

Under such circumstances, as President 
Buchanan said, the character of both Fed- 
eral and State Governments becomes greatly 
deteriorated. Also, to get right down to 
cases, the taxpayer is being played for a 
sucker, because substantial deductions are 
made in Washington for administration and 
the cost of bureaucracy before his own 
money is sent back to his State. 

These are facts for informed patriots to 
help spread among the people. 


Port of New York Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 


complete agreement with the distin-. 


guished Representative from New York 
{Joun H. Ray], who in his minority re- 
port holds that the majority of the Judi- 
ciary Committee is in error in recom- 
mending that contempt citations be 
issued against the chairman, S. Sloan 
Colt; the executive director, Austin J. 
Tobin; and the secretary, Joseph G. 
Carty, of the Port of New York Authority. 

I agree with Congressman Ray that 
the action recommended by the majority 
of the Judiciary Committee would be 
unprecedented and unwise as a matter 
of Federal and State relations, as it is not 
sanctioned by law and might well be held 
unconstitutional. 

The Port of New York Authority, 
which was created by the States of New 
York and New Jersey in keeping with an 
agreement validated by special legisla- 
tion of each of those States, has been a 
great boon to the city of New York and 
to the surrounding metropolitan area. I 
mention this not because it affects the 
legality of the actions of the Port of New 
York Authority officials, but merely to 
indicate that the accomplishments of the 
port authority in solving the complex 
transport problems of a great city have 
been most effective. 

The three men who are being con- 
sidered for contempt citations by the 
Congress are extraordinarily outstanding 
citizens. 

S. Sloan Colt not only has behind him 
a record of success in business enter- 
prises, but has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the well-being of the city by his 
civic work in a number of areas. He 
works without compensation for the Port 
of New York Authority. 

Austin J. Tobin, who has been with the 
Port of New York Authority for many 
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years and is perhaps its most indispens- 
able official, is a man of fine intellect and 
rare talent. His capacity for business 
administration is most unusual. His 
vision and imagination have done much 
to implement the objectives of the port 
authority, and New York is a better city 
because of his presence in it. 

I do not know Joseph G. Carty. person- 
ally, but it is fair to presume that, since 
he is an official of the port authority, 
he is a man of fine character and integ- 
rity. 

When one recalls that Congress did 
not initiate or create the port authority, 
but merely gave its consent to the mak- 
ing of the compact, it appears that the 
Congress is stretching its authority in 
trying to supervise or regulate the ac- 
tivities of this bi-State agency. 

Congress did reserve the right to 
amend, alter or repeal its resolution 
consenting to the compact, but it must 
be remembered that the compact itself 
can be altered only at the instance of 
the two States involved. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
three officials mentioned above appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee and de- 
livered to that body all the minutes, fi- 
nancial reports, records, et. cetera, auth- 
orizing official action. It was on the in- 
structions of the Governors of the two 
States, New York and New Jersey, that 
the port authority officials declined to 
furnish the working papers and other in- 
ternal studies which the committee re- 
quested. The Governors were acting in 
their lawful capacity as heads of two 
sovereign States. 

It appears to me that the action rec- 
ommended by the Judiciary Committee 
is in contradiction of the constitutional 
rights of the States concerned, and the 
committee therefore appears to be in 
error. 


Commonwealth Club Vote Favors Emer- 
gency Legislation To Admit Refugees, 
but, 12 to 4, Would Limit Total Number 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following 
article taken from the August 12 issue of 
the Commonwealth, a publication by the 
Commonwealth Club of California: 
COMMONWEALTH CLUB VOTE Favors EMER- 

GENCY LEGISLATION To Apmrtr REFUGEES, BUT 

12 to 4, Woutp Limrr ToTaAL NuMBER 


Here’s how our club members have voted 
on refugee immigration after reading club’s 
recent published study report on the subject 
as prepared by our immigration section 
(Bruce G. Barber, chairman) : 

1, Should Congress make any provision for 
admitting into the United States refugees 
who cannot now be admitted because of im- 
migration quota limitations? Yes, 1,006; no, 
737. 
2. (a) Should the United States admit 
refugees only within existing immigration 
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quotas! established for each nation under 
the general immigration statute? ‘Yes, 759; 
no, 923. 

(b) If this is done, should refugees be 
accorded any preference within existing im- 
migration quotas?* Yes, 567; no, 765. 

3. Should any special refugee legislation 
limit the total number of refugees who may 
be admitted? Yes, 1,295; no, 423. 

4. (a) Assuming refugee legislation is en- 
acted, should it deal with the refugee prob- 
lem as a continuing one? . (719); or 

(b) Should such legislation be of an 
emergency. nature dealing with the problems 
that exist today? (989). 

5. Except as to quota limitations, should 
all refugees admitted to the United States 
be subject to the same security checks and 
other qualifications now required of all im- 
migrants? Yes, 1,661; no, 80. 

6. Should any refugee legislation enacted 
by Congress Include a provision to accept a 
specified number of refugees now barred be- 
cause aged, ill, or otherwise unable to be- 
come self-supporting? Yes, 758; no, 938, 








1 Under the present quota system, immigra- 
tion each year from countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere is limited to one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the number of natives of 
that country who were residing in the United 
States according to the census of 1920. Ex- 
isting U.S. immigration quota limits as of 
January 1, 1960, prescribed by the McCarran- 
Walter Act are 100 per year for each nation 
outside the Western Hemisphere except the 
following: (a) quotas currently available to 
applicants—Belgium, 1,297; Germany, 25,814; 
Great Britain, 65,361; Ireland, 17,756; Swe- 
den, 3,295; (d) quotas oversubscribed— 
Austria, 1,405; Czechoslovakia, 2,859; Den- 
mark, 1,175; Estonia, 115; Finland, 566; 
France, 3,069; Greece, 308; Hungary, 865; 
Italy, 5,666; Latvia, 235; Lithuania, 384; 
Netherlands, 3,136; Norway, 2,364; Poland, 
6,488; Portugal, 438; Rumania; 289; Spain, 
250; Switzerland, 1,698; Turkey, 255; U.S.S.R. 
2,697; Yugoslavia, 942. 





The Connally Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
some effort being made to again bring 
about the repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment during this session of the Congress. 
To do so would be disastrous for many 
reasons. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer in an edito- 
rial on Friday, August 12 and its able 
and discerning writer, Forrest Davis, in a 
series of articles, discuss not only the 
hisory of the Connally amendment but 
the dire consequences of its repeal to 
the United States. I believe that all 
Members of Congress should have the 
benefit of this keen analysis of the 
various facets involved in the question of 
repeal. 

The editorial and articles follow: 
[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 12, 
1960] 

CONNALLY AMENDMENT AGAIN 
' There is reason to suspect that one of the 
items to be called up for consideration dur- 
ing the renewed session of Congress will be 
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Senate bill 94 whose aim is the repeal of 
the Connally amendment and the end of the 
reservations to the U.S. participation in the 
World Court. 

First propused by Senator Tom Connally, 


of Texas, during his service as chairman of 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Connally amendment exenipts from the 
jurisdiction of the World Court any matter 
that the United States may regard as in- 
ternal in character. 

Ever since its adoption as an amendment 
to the measure through which the United 
States subscribed to the World Court, there 
has been a vigorous campaign for its elim- 
ination—a campaign that has been renewed 
in recent weeks as Congress prepared to re- 
sume its work. 

There is one crucial difference, we think, 
between the World Court, on the one hand, 
and the various domestic courts with which 
Americans are familiar, on the other. That 
difference is this: At all levels in the United 
States, there is a clearly existing body of law 
for the courts to interpret. In most cases, 
the law was created first, the court second. 
On the international level, by way of con- 
trast, there is no unquestioned body of law. 
Whatever international law the World Court 
would be called upon to interpret and apply 
to the solution of specific problems, con- 
sequently, would largely be law of its own 
making. 

That consideration—combined with the 
wholly political manner in which World 
Court judges are elected—makes it unwise, 
we think, for the United States to choose 
this particular moment for’giving the World 
Court unreserved powers in cases in which 
the United States is a party. The case for 
the Connally amendment’s retention seems 
doubly strong in view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union insists upon similar reserva- 
tions. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 12, 
1960 


CONNALLY’s “Srx LiarrtE Worps” AND THE 
WorLp Court 
(By Forrest Davis) 

WaASHINGTON.—The prophets of the Repub- 
lic’s decay would do well to lift their sights 
from fin-tailed, two-toned jalopies to a tend- 
ency corrosive not only of the national will 
but of the traditional good sense of the 
American people. I refer to the substitution 
among the liberal enlightenment of cliche, 
or slogan, phrasemaking for cool, ad hoc rea-~ 
soning on political issues as they evolve 
week by week, month by month. 

The argument by cliche is especially ob- 
fuscating in foreign affairs, which, while 
vital to every man, woman, and chick, may 
only be seen by nonprofessionals through a 
glass darkly on account of geography, the 
bewildering cultural differences among 
races, peoples, and systems, and the ob- 
scurity frequently veiling the interests 
involved. 

The Congo affair looms at the moment as 
a terrible judgment on the light-minded 
democratic fetish of one head, one vote. 
What a caricature of the liberal dogmas of 
self-determination, the “rights” of all peo- 
ples everywhere to enjoy political freedom 
via the ballot box irrespective of what the 
process visits in the way of rapine, social 
disintegration, bankruptcy, and hunger upon 
the innocent in suddenly liberated areas and 
their neighbors. 


The transcendence of slogans over judg-_ 


ment is no new thing with us. Witness 
“making the world safe for democracy,” 
under which banner we fought World War I. 
Witness the stupefying nonsense of Wendell 


Willkie’s proclamation of one-worldism.” 


Consider the persistent fallacy that the 
United States must negotiate with Moscow, 
whenever Moscow bids, despite the bleak 
record of successive retreats into which the 
council table has ushered us since Pearl 


as well as foreign. 
Should our Senate waive the Connally 


that the Connally reseryation does not deny 
the Court’s jurisdiction in litigation over is- 
sues truly international, merely safeguard- 
ing Americans from the Court’s intrusion 
into our domestic concerns, is steadily min- 
imized by advocates of repeal, 

What is the Connally amendment? It is 
a brief addendum, six little words, to a res- 
olution introduced by Senator Wayne L,. 
Morse, Democrat of Oregon, binding the 
United States to the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the World. Court. The six little words 
conclude the amendment, which stipulates 
that acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction 
“shall not apply to disputes with regard to 
matters which are essentially within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, as deter- . 
mined by the United States.” 

Former Senator Tom Connally, Democrat 
of Texas, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, introduced the reservation. <As 
amended the resolution carried by 51-12 
votes on August 3, 1946, the minority agree- 
ing with Morss that the United States cede 
to a new, untested court exclusive determi- 
nation over its competence to hear any or 


_all cases brought against us at whatever 


cost to our sovereignty. — 2 

Because the questions opened in this de- 
bate are so vital to the preservation of the 
American constitutional system, so varied, 
so affected by the determination of the 
United Nations bureaucracy to create a uni- 
versal state, they call for far more extensive 
discussion than the space of one column 
affords. The great questions, such as 
whether the World Court is in fact a court 
or merely a political arm of the U.N., are 
to be ventilated hereafter. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 15, 
1960] 


Wat Makes THE WorLD Court Lossy Run? 
(By Forrest Davis) 

WaSHINGTON.—The coincidence of Nikita 
S. EKhrushchev’s rancorous renewal of the 
cold war and the emergence of a powerful 
lobby in behalf of repeal of the Connally 
reservation and total submission. of the 
United States to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague (the World Court) is 
perhaps purely fortuitous. Senator Hubert 
H. Humpurey, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
scarcely could have foreseen Khrushchev’s 
squalidly profane provocation at the May 
summit, when last December, he introduced 
his resolution for repeal of the Connally 
amendment of 1946 reserving to the United 
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States determination of whether matters 
raised against it at The Hague were of domes- 
tic or international import. 

Nor could Charlies S. Rhyne have been 
aware that the implacable rift between the 
two worlds of Washington and Moscow 
would be so dramatically disclosed in 1960 
when he began his lobbying activity for 
“world peace through law.” Mr. Rhyne, an 
energetic, youngish W: attorney, a 
former president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, is chairman of a special committee 
of the bar association functioning under the 
foregoing title. 

Operating munificently under grants of 
$375,000 from the Ford Foundation and 
$225,000 from the International . Coopera- 
tion Administration, Chairman Rhyne has 
made of his committee an influential force 
on public opinion. Mr. Rhyne’s promise, 
that lawful settlements of international dis- 
putes beat war is fairly unassailable. As 
president of the bar association in 1958, 
Mr. Rhyne procured the designation of May 1 
each year as Law Day. The purpose of the 
nationwide observance is to inculcate a new 
public understanding of and respect for the 
central function of the law to a civilized 
community. 

It is when Mr. Rhyne, his coadjutors, al- 
lies and disciples, attempt to apply the 
precedent of the United States, where re- 
course to the courts and an accepted body 
of law are habitual, to a grievously divided, 
revolutionary and anarchic world, that his 
counsel degenerates into sheer nonsense. 
The ideal of a world court founded on 4a 
universal concept of law, commanding the 
trust of all human societies and deciding 
issues with urbane objectivity, is one which 
in the obvious nature of things must be 
long deferred. 

The ideal inspires the casual adherence of 
all men of good will. President Eisenhower, 
former President Truman, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, many other public men, 
eminent jurists and the academic and com- 
municating intelligentsia subscribe to that 
ideal. The trouble arises when Rhyne and 
others attempt the impossible leap from 
aspiration to here-and-now fulfillment. 

Rhyne goes so far as to assert that, but for 
the Connally amendment, the World Court 
could now function as a keeper of the peace 
among nations. That amendment, limiting 
the U.S. submission to the compulsory juris- 
diction of an untested arm of the United 
Nations, speaking with many tongues out of 
widely contrasted legal systems, Rhyne de- 
scribes as a “sham.” Thoughtful analysts of 
Rhyne’s exaggerated naievete suspect that it 
is his refusal to acknowledge the simple facts 
pertaining to the World Court which con- 
stitutes a “sham” before the American people. 

The lobby failed last winter in the Senate. 
Hearings called by Chairman J. WmLLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT of the Foreign Relations Committee 
on the Humphrey repealer produced such in- 
telligently adverse testimony that the com- 
mittee failed to act. FuLpricut, who swal- 
lows every nostrum put forward as a pailia- 
tive for the cruel malignity of the world 
struggle, announced the committee’s refusal 
to report with regret. 

Yet we may expect a new assault on the 
amendment in the next Senate. The cam- 
paign, abetted by the New York Times, the 
Washington Post and other liberal journals 
characteristically mistaking ends for means, 
is being stepped up. A committee, to which 
the venerable and respected Judge Learned 
Hand lends his name, has moved into the 
field. 

What makes the World Court lobby run? 
What circumstances have arisen changing 
the Senate’s objections to a Court for which 
a power-hungry U.N. bureaucracy is the sole 
legislature? In succeeding articles I shall 
endeavor to cite those objections and present 
the contra arguments of the lobby. 
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' [Prom the a Enquirer, Aug. 16, 
] 
THE OBJECTIONS TO AN ALL-POWERFUL 
Wortp Court 
(By Forrest Davis) 

‘WasuHIncton.—The Court of International 
Justice, established as an annex to the 
United Nations in the charter promulgated 
at San Francisco on June 26, 1945, posed no 
overt threat to American institutions and 
historic liberties. According to chapter XIV 
of the charter, the World Court was to have 
no compulsory jurisdiction. It was, further, 
excluded from jurisdiction over purely do- 
mestic matters in the member states. Mem- 
bers, indeed, although all could refer inter- 
natioal differences to the Court, were ceded 
the right to specify the extent to which they 
wished to acknowledge the Court’s com- 
petence by means of formal declarations of 
acceptance. 

The Connally amendment to the United 
States declaration of acceptance, reserving to 
this Government the say as to what issues 
were international, which domestic, grew out 
of two major objections to compulsory juris- 
dictions. The first was general, the second 
specifically alarming. 

As to the second, the U.N. itself through 
the General Assembly alerted the Senate in 
February of 1946 to a tendency toward 
power-grabbing at the expense of member 
states. The assembly successively adopted 
conventions conferring immunities on the 
U.N. and its agencies. It thereupon pro- 
vided for enforcement of these immunities 
through the World Court. As the Court had 
been set up it could deal only with dis- 
putes between or among states. Moreover, it 
had no enforcement arm. The Security 
Council, hedged by the veto, could not en- 
force Court decisions and, in any case, the 
idea of mandatory action by the U.N. or the 
Court outside of narrow limits was repug- 
nant to the text and spirit of the charter. 

There was a provision for advisory opin- 
ions, meaning just that, from the Court. 
But the Assembly, seeking to strengthen it- 
self and its agencies, legislated that in case 
of a dispute between itself and a member, 
either side could request an advisory opin- 
ion which when given, should “be accepted 
as decisive by the parties.” This, of course, 
established a form of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion through the back door over all sorts 
of unpredictable differences between the 
ambitious agencies and members. 

The factor weighed with the Senate in 
August of 1946. The Senate had adopted 
the U.N. charter in 1945 with only two dis- 
senting votes. In July of 1946, the Foreign 
Relations Committee, still taking the char- 
ter at face value, recommended passage of 
a declaration of acceptance moved by Sen- 
ator Wayne L. Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, 
without reservation. In floor debate, how- 
ever a more prudent counsel made its ap- 
pearance and the Senate finally, by 51 to 12, 
accepted the amendment offered by Chair- 
man Tom Connally, Democrat, of Texas, of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Most of 
the committee had reconsidered. 

A more compelling factor, however, was a 
growing dubiety about the nature and com- 
petence of the Court itself. The Court, al- 
though consisting of 15 judges politically 
pointed as to region and bloc, should base 
its decisions upon a recognized body of law. 
International law, diffusive and organic, had 
no constitutional nor statutory warrant. It 
was, in effect, Western law, evolving through 
the centuries from treaties, conventions, 
declarations and scholarly assertions. That 
was the law of consent to which the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague before and 
*after World War I had deferred. 

But the U.N. Court contained among its 
judges two from Communist countries, the 
US.S.R. and Poland, bound to reject all 
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Western jurisprudence as “bourgeois.” Two 
judges were from Moslem lands, Egypt and 
Pakistan, where Islamic law prevails. _ Four 
judges were Latin American, one Chinese, 
one each from France, Greece, and Norway. 

Only three of the judges derived from 
British common law countries: The United 
States, Great Britain, and Australia. 

The question confronting the Senate then 
and now is whose law will the World Court 
administer? Additionally, after adoption of 
the Connally amendment, the U.N.’s agen- 
cies launched on a course of enacting inter- 
national law by treaty, much of which pow- 
erfully cut across American concepts and 
vested liberties. This process we shall ex- 
amine in the next installment. 


Chester Koch Makes Patriotism His Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain: Dealer on May 30, 
regarding my very good friend, Chester 
Koch, who is the steadfast, faithful, 
abiding friend of all war veterans. I 
know of no one in whom the flame of 
patriotism burns more constantly than 
in Chester Koch. He is a veteran of 
World War I whose prime mission in life 
appears to be to do an act of kindness 
for someone else, and especially for men 
who have served their country in time of 
conflict. Chester Koch is a distinguish- 
ed citizen of Cleveland and of Ohio. 
He is held in high esteem in Cleveland 
and beloved by all veterans, particularly 
those who have come to him with their 
problems and whose difficulties he has 
helped to resolve. He has worked long 
and untiringly for adequate hospital fa- 
cilities for veterans, and he has been an 
inspiration to veterans groups in working 
out plans for patriotic celebrations. 
Veterans in Cleveland, and in Ohio, as 
well as many other parts of the United 
States, will agree that—Chester Koch 
makes patriotism his life. 

The article follows: 

CuEsTeER KocH Makes PaTrRiIoTismM His LIFE 
(By Don Sabath) 

When Chester J. Koch urges everyone to 
stay home over Memorial Day he is not mak- 
ing a pitch for traffic safety. 

He is promoting patriotism. 

For Koch reasons that if nobody goes out 
of -town, everybody will go downtown and 
pack public music hall for the Memorial Day 
pageant. 

He is the city’s coordinator of patriotic 
activities. Not only that, but he is the only 
one in the world. 

Koch also holds office in or is a member of 
83 organizations of veterans and is even an 
honorary member of the Navy Mothers Clubs 
of America. 

FULL-TIME JOB 

He devotes every moment of his time to 
patriotism, service men and women and vet- 
erans—often at his own expense. 

His reason: “I guess it just runs in your 
blood.” 
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At the start of induction preceding World 
War II, Koch, a clerk at the city’s division 
street pumping station, saw a group of 
draftees trudging gloomily and unnoticed to 
the railroad station. 

Then and there he decided that all should 
be given a proper farewell. 

In March, 1941, city council recognized the 
importance of what he was doing and created 
his present post. Later the job was made 
full time and he was moved to room 44 in 
city hall, He has been there ever since, 


SAW 400,000 OFF 


Koch estimates he has helped send off more . 


than 400,000 men to training camps since 
the beginning of World War II. 

“I still visit the induction center in the 
Standard Building,” he added, “but there are 
not too many men leaving because of smaller 
draft quotas.” 

One day Koch accompanied a group of 
draftees to Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
He almost didn’t return, 

A young draftee asked him to call his 
mother before the train departed a small 
Indiana town. Koch did. But he forgot 
his overcoat in the train, It was January 
and cold. 


FORTY MILES ON OUTSIDE 


When Koch returned to the coach for his 
coat the train began to pull out of the sta- 
tion. He grabbed an outside railing, but the 
door was locked. He could not get in. 

He rode the train, holding onto the icy 
railing, for 40 miles until someone noticed 
him standing on the step. 

“Boy, was I cold, ”’ he said. 

During World War II, Koch arranged gifts 
for servicemen, set up a canteen on Public 
Square, and answered every request from 
servicemen. 

Mementoes of the work he has done are 
piled high in his office at city hall. Clippings 
and other information are everywhere. 

ONE THOUSAND HOURS AT CRILE 


But he does not spend much time in his 
Office. He is usually attending a veterans’ 
meeting or dinner or some other military 
function. He has been awarded a 1,000-hour 
voluntary pin from Crile Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital. 

Koch estimates he spends 25 percent of his 
salary for veteran activities. He has no ex- 
pense account or secretary. 

Since he is constantly traveling about the 
State and country, he keeps his suitcases 
packed with basic, essential items. He has 
to add only shirts and personal items. 

On a recent trip to a Nike demonstration 
at Fort Bliss, Tex., he unloaded his odds and 
ends from a suitcase. 


PINS AND STRING 


Included were such vital items as extra 
pairs of shoelaces, wads of string, and safety 
pins. 

“Never know when I'll have to tie a pack- 
age for someone,” he said. 

One safety pin that he carries in his lapel 
pocket dates back to World War I. It is from 
a@ gas mask canister. 

“I’ve lent that pin to people all over the 
country for assorted reasons,” he said. “It 
always returns.” 

Partial to dark blue or gray suits, Koch 
usually wears a blue tie with a red stickpin. 
On his lapel are four service pins: left to 
right, from the American Legion, Catholic 
War Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Army-Navy Union. 

Perennial chief of staff or marshal of pa- 
rades, he cannot begin to estimate the num- 
ber of parades he has organized and led. 
He is usually seen riding on the back seat of 
a police motorcycle up and down the parade 
route. 

When someone wants a question answered 
about the American flag, he is the one to 
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answer it. -He seems to be a walking ency- 
clopedia.on the flag. 

Another part of his equipment is a white 
oversea cap, decked with tiny medals. It 
signifies he is national press officer for the 
Army-Navy Union. He carries it in his brief- 
case, 

HE’LL BE 70 IN 1962 

Koch lives with his son, Ray, in an apart- 
ment in Lakewood. He has a daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Hutter, and four grandchildren. His 
wife, Mary Irene, died in 1952. 

Koch was born in Louisville 68 years ago. 
He is looking forward to 2 more years of work 
in his tion. 

“I reach 70 in 1962,” he said, “and then it 
will be up to the mayor to decide if I should 
continue. I’m-not going to worry about it. 
I’m iust going to keep doing my job.” 

1: hentered service early in 1918 with the 
308... Motor Supply Train of Ohio’s 83d In- 
fantry Division, and went to France that 
spring as a mess sergeant. 

When ‘he is dining out with friends he 
often comments that he ran the best mess 
in France. 





Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great amount of interest in pending 
legislation dealing with the question of 
medical care for the aged, I ask that the 
following newspaper article by my old 
friend and top-flight newspaperman, 
John H. Baer who is staff writer for 
the Patriot, be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The story on Pennsylvania’s program 
of medical care for the aged under a 
joint Federal-State financed program 
will give the Members of Congress a pre- 
view of the kind of care and treatment 
the aged will receive if this Republican 
administration’s medical program is 
given support by this Congress. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, the administra- 
tion’s program is even worse since it will 
force every participant in the medicare 
program to pay yearly dues of $24 as well 
as the first $250 of the medical expenses. 

The story shows that the average 
amount spent for medical care and 
other aids for the aged in Pennsylvania 
amount to about $160 per year. This 
then proves what we have been saying all 
along and that the administration’s 
medicare plan won’t help anyone who 
really needs help, but will in fact, add 
millions of dollars in general fund taxes 
for an army of Government employees 
whose main job will be to keep the needy 
and sick from getting the aid we’re pay- 
ing for. 

Following is the complete text of John 
H. Baer’s story as it appeared in the 
Harrisburg Patriot on August 15, 1960. 
State Now Payrnec $5 MILLION YEARLY IN 

MeEpicaL BENEFITS 
(By John H. Baer) 

Pennsylvania is paying about $5 million a 
year in medical care and nursing home ben- 
efits for its aged needy while Congress de- 
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bates—with an overtone of politics—the 
issue of Federal medical aid to old persons. 
Approximately 61 percent of the State’s 
medical relief program for the aged comes 


tists say they have no control over the lab- 
oratory fees they must pay for making the 
plates. a 

! MAXIMUM FEES 


For a full upper or lower denture, for in- 
stance, the relief program puts up a maxi- 
mu. of $50. Laboratory costs alone are at 
leas. $30 and may run as high as $45, the 
dentists say. 


Other dental fees fixed by the State in- ~ 


clude: first tooth pulled on each visit, $2, 
plus $1 for each additional yank; a single 
silver filling, $2; a synthetic porcelain fill- 


, $3. 

_— complaint on dental fees allowed 
is the $7 for repairing a broken denture. 
The dentists say the lab fee equals or ex- 
ceeds this amount. 

Nursing and clinical services also are 
available to the old people on relief. So is 
ambulance service, up to $40 a trip, at the 
rate of 40 cents a mile. 


FEW LIKE IT 


But to get this aid they must virtually take 
@ pauper’s oath and put any real estate they 
own into hock with the Commonwealth. 
Their insurance is limited, and every effort 
is made to have close relatives contribute to 
their support. — 

Few people—except the genuine needy in 
the old age brackets—are enthusiastic about 
the program. 

For one thing, only 20 percent of the doc- 
tors are participating. Within this limita- 
tion the patient has a “free choice” of his 
own physician. This is because the $1.50 per 
office call and $2.50 per house call allowed 
under the relief program “does not pay the 
overhead of the physician” a spokesman for 
the Pennsylvania Medical Society said. x 

Druggists, who get a 50-percent markup 
on the cost of relief prescriptions, or 90 per- 
cent of the list price—whichever is less—now 
get about half of the total amount spent for 
medical relief. They also would like to see 
some adjustments in the program. 


MEDICAL PHASE 


About one-fourth of the 50,000 persons 65 
and over on relief also benefit at any one 
time from the medical phase of the public 
aid program, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare said. 

Usually, when a person in this age bracket 
goes on public assistance it’s for life, and the 
State aid program includes limited burial 
costs. The aid plan has been in existence 
since 1934, with Federal help since 1936. 
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Average annual cost of State medical care 
for the aged, with one fourth of the relief 
clients in this category receiving benefits was 
put at $160 per person, compared to $177 a 
year in medical expense: for the average 
oldster, and $84 a year spent by the average 
American on medical care. 

For nursing home care the Commonwealth 
will pay from $100 to $165 a month—plus #5 
for personal items—depending on the type cf 
care required and whether it is administered 
by practical or registered nurses. 

In homes where practical nurses take care 
of. patients, a needy aged person able to get 
around on his own and r a minimum 
of attention will get $100 a month from the 
State—plus the $5 for incidentals. Those 
requiring more care get $125. 

Nursing home patients under the care of 
registered nurses will have their bills paid at 
$150 a month for normal care and at $165 for 
around-the-clock close supervisory nursing. 

If a nursing home resident needs doctor’s 
care or drugs this is provided as an extra 
item in addition to the care cost at the home. 

Medical care is not limited to the aged. 
Last year it cost $8.4 million for all types of 
medical relief classifications. This included 
more than $2 million for the aged; old people 
in nursing homes, on the basis of 1958 fig- 
ures—the latest available—drew $2,900,000 
for maintenance and medical care. 

_For the aged on relief and unable to pay 
hospital bills, free care is provided in a States 
owned or State-aided hospital. 


DRUG RULES 


Bills for drugs and most other items in 
the medical relief program costing $10 or 
more require approval of the county assist- 
ance office. If the item exceeds $25, the 
State office of public assistance must 
approve it. 

Visiting nurse service is paid for by the 
State at a maximum of $2 for a home visit 
and 50 cents for an office visit. Such nurs- 
ing care must be prescribed by the attend- 
ing physician. 

To get the wide range of care offered 
needy old people, the individual must give 
the Commonwealth a lien on any real estate 
he owns; cannot have more than $500 in 
life insurance, for burial purposes; not hold 
personal property in excess of such house- 
hold furniture required for daily living. 

He may have $500 on deposit at a bank, 
in lieu of life insurance, on condition that 
its use is restricted to his burial. 

KIN’S LIABILITY 

Money received from relatives is charged 
against relief allocations as income. Chil- 
dren are liable for support of their parents 
under State support laws, on a scale estab- 
lished by the State. For instance, a man 
making between $410 and $429 a month, with 
a wife and child of his own to support, is 
expected to contribute $20 a month for the 
support of a parent not living with him. 

This phase of the relief law is admittedly 
difficult to enforce. Court orders can be ob- 
tained, but irresponsible individuals can also 
find ways to duck them, officials point out. 

In this day of personal transportation em- 
phasis, the person on relief is allowed to 
keep a car if it is 5 years old or older and 
not worth more than $500. Those going to 
relief with better cars are given 6 months to 
get rid of them. 


DILL FAILED 


An effort to blanket the medically needy 
into the relief program under a purchase-of- 
care plan failed enactment in the 1959 leg- 
islature. 

At present, outside of the relief plan, the 
legislature has allocated $28 million for the 
1959-61 biennium to 187 hospitals at the 
rate of $10 a day per patient for free care 
on a subsidy. 

The legislation proposed by the merger 
committee which mapped consolidation of 
the old departments of weifare and public 
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assistance into a department of public wel- 
fare would have discontinued the subsidy 
system and substituted the purchase-of-care 
plan. 

Although only 3,500 of the 16,000 phy- 
sicians in Pennsylvania participated in the 
medical relief program, many more doctors 
give free treatment to the needy. A move 
to increase the physician fee rates is now 
underway—coupled with a program to get 
more appropriations for this service. 

WANTS SURVEY 

“We realize this is a special category of 
medical care,” a representative of the medi- 
cal society said, “and want the program 
evaluated,” including another look at phy- 
sician fees not changed since 1948. 

From the start of the medical care pro- 
gram in 1934 until 1945, physicians were paid 
indirectly from relief allocation made to 
those on aid for the cost of this care. 

In 1945 provisions were made for direct 
payments to the medical arts practitioners. 
Another revision in 1948 reimbursed doctors 
for the actual cost of medication dispensed 
at the home of the relief patient or in the 
Office. 

Pennsylvania and 41 other States will 
spend about $290 million to help oldsters 
medically this year, it is estimated, compared 
to some $230 million in 1959. 


SOME ABUSE IT 


There have been some abuses of the pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania. Recently a Phila- 
delphia doctor and a druggist were banned 
from further participation in the plan after 
investigators found them operating a pre- 
scription mill. 

Rows of unopened bottles of medicine and 
pills were found in the homes of relief clients 
in the area—all prescribed from a small 
doctor’s office over the drugstore involved. 

Under present State law drugs prescribed 
by brand name must be compounded that 
way, unless the doctor gives his permission 
for a generic substitution, using the same 
drug put out under another brand name. 

The State is looking into the possibility of 
designating drugs by their. generic rather 
than trade names in the relief. program, but 
the healing arts people—divided on the 
issue—have not yet agreed with the depart- 
ment on this big economy move. 

The medical aid program in the State of 
Washington allows most drugs to be pre- 
scribed by their generic designations. Cali- 
fornia is experimenting along the same lines. 

One California authority contends that 100 
tablets of a drug can be obtained under its 
generic designation for as little as_80 cents, 
while big-selling trade-named tablets of the 
same quality and quantity cost as much as 

50. 


During winter months some drugstores 
write in excess of $2,000 worth of relief pre- 
scriptions in a 30-day period, but this. covers 
the entire program, not just the aged. 

Of the $8,404,674.51 spent from the medi- 
cal fund last year, pharmacists received 
$4,426,298.82; physicians, $1,995,694.13; den- 
tists, $1,167,489.55; clinics, $592,343.84; 
nurses, $213,335.32 and ambulance services, 
$9,512.85, 


Foreign Imports and the American Carpet 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include herein a 
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very able statement recently made by 
Mr. Paul M. Jones, president of the 
American Institute, Inc., before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, 

Mr. Jones’ argument that foreign im- 
ports are destroying the American car- 
pet industry is unanswerable and I do 
not see how any fairminded person 
could deny, let alone challenge, his basic 
claims for an equitable solution to the 
problems of this great American indus- 
try. 


It should be said—and most vehe- 
mently—that the carpet industry is but 
one of many basic American industries 
threatened with extinction by trade 
policies directly antagonistic and inimi- 
cal to the interests of the American 
economy and the American people. 
When will this Nation and this Congress 
awaken to these great dangers to our 
way of life, prosperity, and well-being? 


STATEMENT BY Paut M. JONES, PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMA- 
TION, JULY 22, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to make 
a brief oral statement on the application of 
the domestic Wilton and velvet carpet in- 
dustry for withdrawal of present tariff con- 
cessions on imported Wilton and velvet car- 
pets as permitted by article XXVIII of GATT. 

We have summarized in a small leaflet the 
basic information relating to the very seri- 
ous import problem this industry faces, 
copies of which have been given you, 

You can readily see from chart No. 1 on 
the front page of this leaflet that we have a 
gravely serious problem facing us. Despite 
our making full use of the peril point pro- 
cedures, rates of duty on Wilton and velvet 
carpets have been successively lowered over 
the years. Following each reduction the 
volume of imports has risen sharply. 

The increased imports have been the direct 
result of the low prices at which imported 
carpets can be sold in this country. At the 
present time, the average per square yard in- 
voice value of imported Wilton and velvet 
carpet is $3.42, to which approximately $1 
is added to cover handling and duty for a 
total of $4.42 per square yard. The average 
invoice value of Japanese imports is $2.95 
per square yard and the average for Belgian 
imports is $3.80 per square yard. These 
carpets compete with domestic carpets hav- 
ing an average wholesale per square yard 
value of $7, a difference of about $2.60 per 
yard. 

The reason for lower prices on imported 
carpets is primarily one of lower labor costs, 
which apply not only.to the direct manufac- 
ture of carpet, but to indirect costs, such as 
buildings, supplies, raw materials, transporta- 
tion within the exporting country, taxes, 
fringe benefits, and many other factors 
which are essential in arriving at the total 
cost of manufacturing. 

All the carpet wool and most of the back- 
ing material used by the domestic industry 
are imported. The importation of finished 
carpets is therefore principally an importa- 
tion of foreign labor at the expense of the 
domestic labor force. : 

Neither the Belgian nor Japanese industry 
has made any contribution to product de- 
velopment or product styling. Both indus- 
tries are producing the best selling styles, 
colors, and textures established by the 
American industry. This is another reason 
why the effects of the import competition 
have been so pernicious. 

Prior to World War II the duty was 60 
percent ad valorem. At that time less than 
200,000 square yards of Wilton and velvet 
carpet were imported into this country. 
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Based on actual imports during the first 5 
months of this year, 10 million square yards 
will come into our market this year. This 
volume of low-priced imports has seriously 
depressed carpet prices in most major mar- 
kets, thus intensifying the serious injury 
caused by the direct loss of a large portion 
of the domestic market to imports. 

Chart No. 2 shows that Belgium and 
Japan are the chief exporters to this coun- 
try. Neither of these nations depended 
upon our American market prior to World 
War II. Belgium had a carpet industry pre- 
war, but it has grown significantly during 
the past several years. Up until World War 
II there was no Wilton and velvet industry 
in Japan. —~ 

I point this out to you so that you can 
fully appreciate the fact that Wilton and 
velvet carpet imports are a new commercial 
development and do not rest upon an his- 
torical industrial pattern in world com- 
merce. It is significant to note in this re- 
spect the current emergence of the Japanese 
industry. 

I quote briefly from a consular report, a 
copy of which is available for you if you 
wr like it. It is dated September 22, 
1958. 

“The Wilton and velvet carpet industry 
of Japan obtained its start from orders 
placed by U.S. forces stationed in Ja- 
pan after World War II. Exports to the 
United. States were undertaken with - the 
departure of the troops, beginning in 1955, 
and have grown 270 square feet in that year 
to over 3,500,000 square feet * * * in 1957.” 

The same report also stated that the Jap- 
anese producers, under the administrative 
guidance of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry * * * have voluntarily 
agreed not to increase their productive ca- 
pacity for Wilton and velvet carpeting.” 

Testimony before the Tariff Commission 
in 1958 also indicated that the Japanese in- 
dustry would not grow beyond its then ca- 
pacity. Events since that time have proven 
such representations to be utterly without 
foundation. Japanese imports increased 230 
percent in 1959 and continue to grow at a 
phenomenal rate this year. 

In 1958, when imports has reached 12 per- 
cent of domestic production and there 
seemed to be absolutely no limiting factors 
on the horizon to halt, or slow down, the 
rate of import growth, the industry insti- 
tuted action under the escape clause pro- 
vision of the Reciprocal Trade Act. After 
extensive investigations by the Tariff Com- 
mission and week-long public hearings, the 
industry was denied relief by a vote of 
three to two. Apparently the majority of 
the Commission felt that the industry was 
not being seriously injured at that time, 
nor was it “threatened” with serious injury. 
Two members of the Commission believed 
the industry was suffering injury with im- 
ports at 12 percent of domestic shipments. 

You will note that in the short space of 
1 year since the Tariff Commission decision 
imports have grown from 12 percent of do- 
mestic shipments to 23 percent of domestic 
shipments. During 1959 imports rose 52 
percent; during the first quarter of 1960 
they rose 60 percent over 1959, and the fig- 
ures for the last 2 months reflect a continu- 
ance of this trend. 

It now has become unmistakably clear to 
our industry that we must-have relief from 
import competition or, simply stated, we 
are doomed to extinction. 

Article XXVIII of GATT, under which we 
are seeking relief, permits any GATT par- 
ticipant to modify or withdraw previously 
made concessions before the expiration of 
any 3-year period, beginning on January 1, 
1958. The current period of so-called firm 
validity expires December 31 this year. We 
believe this is a proper means by which our 
Government can afford some relief to our 
industry. It is certainly the best means for 
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immediate correction of an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

If article XXVIII of the GATT ‘agreement 
means what it says, it would seem our in- 
dustry would present a classic case for the 
oo of this article. 

concessions made by our Government 
were Saeed when Belgium was the only 
major exporting country. labor 
costs average approximately 39 cents an 
hour, which compare with an average labor 
rate in our industry of $1.75 per hour. 
Japan is now a major factor in this situa- 
tion, and their average wage rate is 19 cents 
an hour. 

The volume of imports in yards and dollars 
and the volume of imports in relation to 
domestic production all have drastically 
changed since the last concessions were 
-made, and it is now evident that a 21 per- 
cent duty gives no protection to the domes- 
tic industry. 

We believe that our industry is entitled 
to the following: 

Imports, at the current 21 percent ad va- 
lorem rate, should be limited to 5 percent 
of domestic shipments, 

On imports above 5 percent, a duty of 
40 percent ad valorem should be imposed. 

If it is felt desirable that the initial 5 
percent should be allocated among export- 
ing countries, our industry has no objection 
to this being done, 

We feel this is an equitable solution to our 
problem which will enable the domestic in- 
dustry to grow and prosper, will not deny 
a fair share of the market to importers, and 
will allow importers to participate in the 
growth of the domestic market. 


This concludes my statement. Thank you. 





The Eleventh Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Chester Lauck, of Houston, 
Tex., entitled “The Eleventh Hour, 
which appeared in August 1960 issue of 
the Journal of the Iowa State Medical 
Society: 





THE ELEVENTH Hour 
(By Chester Lauck) 


At the Second .World Medical Association 
meeting in Switzerland in 1948, an Irish- 
man said in substance, “When an individual 
is indoctrinated with the philosophy that 
he no longer has a responsibility to himself 
or his family, you are striking at the very 
roots of democracy. When you turn to gov- 
ernment for everything, free enterprise is 
lost. If you accept this philosophy, then you 
must change your religious concepts. You 
can no longer believe in a God@-made heaven 
in the hereafter; you must believe in a man- 
made heaven here on earth and let me ad- 
monish you to be very, very sure that the 
guardian angels in the man-made heaven 
don’t turn out to be the secret police.” We 
must learn that there is not such thing 
as something for nothing. There seems to 
be a widespread delusion existing today that 
money coming from Washington, for some 
strange reason, doesn’t cost anybody any- 
thing. 

America is riding the crest of a wave of 
prosperity never before dreamed of on this 
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greatest of the dangers to be f 

Andrew Jackson said in 1824, ar a national 
debt is considered a national blessing, then 
we can get on by Serves. but, as I believe, 


are aiming directly at the strength and sta- 
bility of our American dollar. It is their 
hope that we will spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy and if we continue our deficit spend- 


program, we are aiding and abetting 


ing 
their cause. 
WE, OURSELVES, ARE TO BLAME 


Washington is not entirely at fault. Let’s 
put the blame where it belongs—on our- 
selves. We have not assumed our responsi- 
bility of citizenship. We asked for it. 
Every project we undertake—whether it is 
for a rural community, a village, city, county, 
or State, or whether the project be an over- 


asked is, “How much government aid can we 
get?” It is generally. asked without any re- 
gard or consideration as to where the funds 
ht be coming from. 

awe have forgotten how to do things for 
ourselves. We forgot that with grants-in- 
aid come government controls, and with gov- 
ernment controls we cannot embrace the free 
and competitive enterprise system—the sys- 
tem that brought about this prosperity and 
made America so outstandingly great. 
William Graham Sumner said it: “He who 
depends upon the state for protection; must 
pay for it by limitations on liberty. By 
every new demand when he makes upon his 
government, he increases its function and 
the burden of it on himself.” 

Last year we spent $83 billion, including 
$43 billion on national defense. We want 
national defense at any cost—even with the 
waste. But let’s talk about the other #40 
billion. Ten years ago, in 1948, it cost $23 
billion to administer our Government. That 
is an increase of $17 billion, nearly double 
the cost in 10 years. 

Early in the present administration, Her- 
bert Hoover was called out of retirement and 
asked to head a committee to make a thor- 
ough study of the administration of our 
Government and determine whether some 


Commission. 
group made an exhaustive study at a cost of 
several million dollars to the taxpayers. The 
result of its findings, as made in its report 
and recommendations, showed that by elimi- 
nating unnecessary bureaus and agencies, a 
colossal $714 billion could be saved annually. 

This Hoover Commission report was made 
nearly 7 years ago. If the recommendations 
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WE HAVE BEEN ADEQUATELY WARNED 


Down through the annals of history, for 
7,000 years nations have risen to great 
heights of prosperity and then have crumbled 
and fallen—not from marching legions but 


much government. 

perity, the people grew a little fat. And 
when they got fat, they got lazy. When they 
got lazy, they said “Let the government do 
it.” And their government got bigger and 
bigger and the people got smaller and 
smaller, and finally the people were almost 
nothing at all. Read the history of China, 


of the great Roman Empire, of Greece, or of. 


France. Remember what happened in Ger- 
many only a few years ago. -That country 
was a highly industrialized and prosperous 
nation operating under a constitutional gov- 
ernment. And recall how suddenly she col- 
lapsed. Is there any reason to believe that 
it cannot happen to us? Let’s not wait and 
try to read the handwriting on the wall after 
we have our backs to it. 

Some economists say we are beyond the 
point of no return. This is hard to believe. 
We must realize, however, that this is the 
eleventh hour. We must realize the direc- 
tion toward which we are drifting and do 
something about it now. We have got to 
concern ourselves with government mat- 
ters—to get into politics. Too many for too 
long have been saying, “I don’t know any- 
thing about politics; I leave that up to the 
politicians.” The result is that a handful of 
people have been running this country. 
And our $295 billion debt, socialistic wel- 
fare programs, and the present threat against 
our free and competitive enterprise system 
indicate quite clearly how they have been 
running it. 


ALL OF US MUST TAKE A HAND IN POLITICS 


We must begin at the grassroots. Attend 
your local precinct meetings. Find out what 
candidates for office stand for—not whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans, but 
what kind of Democrats, what kind of Re- 
publicans. We have too many Democratic 
Congressmen and too many Republican Con- 
gressmen in Washington and not enough 
U.S. Congressmen. 

It is not too late to put the love of our 
country above partisanship interests by 
selecting conservative candidates for office 
and then supporting them with all our 
strength and influence. In this way; and 
only in this way, can we hope to preserve 
our Constitution and the American way of 
life. There are enough conservative mem- 
bers in both parties if they would but assert 
themselves and assume leadership. 

We can and must select men for office who 
will think of the next generation rather 
than the next election—men who will dedi- 
cate themselves to the preservation of our 
Constitution and our individual freedom— 
freedom of every man to stand on his own 
feet and be himself and become, God Nn 
whatever thing his vision, his manhood, an 
his faith can combine to make him. 


When considering the problem of founding 
a new nt, the American patriots 


governme 
who had been in the forefront of the Revolu- 


would be interesting to know what our fore- 
fathers must think of us and the way we 
have dissipated our inheritance—those pio- 
neers who came to these shores only a few 
generations ago and carved this civilization 
out of a wilderness. They came here seek- 
ing freedom and opportunity. They did not 
ask for old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation, social security, unemployment 
insurance, minimum hours, maximum wages. 
Come to think about it, they didn’t ask for 
anything. 

They realized that their future and the 
future of their families were their own re- 
#ponsibility and not that of their govern- 
ment. And with nothing more than a 
crooked stick for a plow, they rolled up their 
sleeves and, looking toward Heaven, said, 
“Thank you God; I'll take it from here.” 

These were our forefathers from whom 
we descended, the freedom-loving folks who 
founded this great Nation of ours. Now 
we must prove that we are of that same 
sturdy stock by assuming the responsibility 
of preserving the heritage they willed us. 
This is the 11th hour. 


PHYSICIANS HAVE A SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The doctors who go to make up the 
American Medical Association are dedicated 
men, highly regarded in their respective 
communities. Their counsel and advice is 
quite often sought. Thus the doctors of 
America have a great opportunity to per- 
suade its citizens to think and realize the 
direction toward which we are drifting and 
to stop this trend which can only lead to our 
destruction. We are facing a crisis. It is 
the only real threat to our economic security 
we have ever experienced. The members of 
the American Medical Association as indi- 
viduals must stand up and be counted 
and exercise the influence which their po- 
sition in their communities places upon 
them, and the American Medical Association 
must stand as a body to defend our free 
enterprise system and to ward off the threat 
of socialized medicine. 

There are two things with which we need 
to be concerned. We need roots to hold 
us firm and we need sky to hold us up, and 
in between, a living process. Because, out of 
our beliefs we perform deeds, and out -of 
our deeds we form habits, and from our 
habits grow our character, and on our char- 
acter we build our destiny. 


Resolution by Virginia Pharmaceutical 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the legislative matters now pending be- 
fore the Congress is the so-called Fed- 
eral-aid-to-the-aged legislation. This 
is a politically inspired proposal and is 
one of several measures wherein certain 
groups hope to induce various segments 
of our society to support for public office 
those who offer the most by way of 
public welfare statism. 


August 22 


Many elements of our society are 
striving mightily to have the Govern- 
ment supplant private enterprise and 
take over the control and care of our 
citizens from the cradle to the grave. 
This group is engaged in an all-out 
effort to socialize our Nation and. make 
the Government responsible for the wel- 
fare of our citizens. At the same time, 
however, they would siphon off all in- 
dividual initiative along with channel- 
ing all wealth into the Government 
Treasury, thereby making the Govern- 
ment the master and the people its 
slaves. 

We are rapidly moving into welfare 
statism, with the people becoming miore 
and more dependent upon the Govern- 
ment and less willing to support them- 
selves. The spirit of paternalism will 
soon destroy our great private enter- 
prise system unless a halt is called in 
the near future to our race toward 
welfare statism. 

Because of this I oppose socialized 
medicine in any form. I opposed the 
Forand Bill as well as the bill that was 
passed recently by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The house of delegates of 
the Virginia Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion at its 79th annual convention, held 
recently at Virginia Beach, adopted a 
resolution which points out cogently the 
issues facing the Nation today, the im- 
portance of preserving the free enter- 
prise system that has made America 
great and the evil of socialism. Because 
of the great principles involved, the 
timeliness of the resolution, as well as 
the truths pointed oyt therein, I hereby 
include with my remarks the resolution 
adopted by the house of representatives 
of the Virginia Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion which is as follows: 

Whereas the free enterprise system has 
been the keystone of our Republic and of 
our way of life is today under constant at- 
tack; 

Whereas the institution of a welfare state 
is the true goal of many who profess con- 
cern for the welfare of one group or another 
in today’s society; 

Whereas both major political parties are 
currently advcoating socialistic Rv de- 
signed to make the Federal Gove ent re- 
sponsible for the health and hospital care of 
citizens over the age of 65; 

Whereas all such proposals substitute the 
principles of socialism for the principles of 
individual responsibility and self-determina- 
tion, and inherent within them are the seeds 
of destruction that will ultimately affect all 
our freedoms; 

Whereas the statutory recognition of 
groups and classes of citizens for the purpose 
of bestowing special benefits from tax reve- 
nues is contrary to our precepts of govern- 
ment and anti-American in its basic tenets; 
and 

Whereas whatever problems of medical 
care that may exist among the aged popula- 
tion can best be met, adequately and with- 
out recourse to socialistic concepts, by ad- 
herence to two historic American principles; 
namely, free enterprise and State and local 
responsibility for indigent persons: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Virginia Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association hereby records its unalterable 
opposition to any and all socialistic schemes 
for the solution of health care problems and 
urges upon Members of the Congress that 
they remember, in this important matter as 
in all matters coming before them, that their 
primary responsibility is to preserve and de- 
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fend the great Republic created by our Con- 
stitution; and also be it 


Resolved, That our fellow Virginians, and 


on our rights and liberties, are urged to lend 
their support to the solving of the problems 
of the aged, the indigent, or any other of our 
citizens, within the framework of our con- 
stitutional Republic and without recourse to 
divisive class legislation or other socialistic 
ideologies; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be printed and distributed to all Mem- 
bers of the U.S, Senate and House of Repre~ 
sentatives. 





Edwin Popp: Faithful Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include for the 
Record a very moving tribute by the dis- 
tinguished Rev. Howard P. Davis at the 
funeral of my dear and late lamented 
friend, Edwin Popp, for many years rural 
carrier at Bolton, Mass., in my district. 

Reverend Davis has so completely en- 
compassed the qualities and contribu- 
tions of Eddie Popp that I would not pre- 
sume to add to his eloquent eulogy. Ed- 
die Popp was a neighbor and boyhood 
friend of mine, and I have never known 
a finer human being, a more devoted 
husband, a more loyal friend or a more 
faithful public servant. He was the epit- 
ome of kindness, thoughtfulness and 
consideration for others, and a legion of 
friends mourn his loss. 

Serious, painstaking and conscientious 
in the performance of his duties, he was 
possessed of a deep, friendly interest in 
people and an exceptional impulse to 
help them with their problems. His offi- 
cial service was not only of the highest 
order of efficiency and capability, but was 
performed cheerfully and without stint 
or reservation, Eddie Popp could not do 
too much for the people he so devotedly 
served. 

He was a man of broad interests, a 
citizen of highest patriotism. His con- 
tributions went far beyond his job to 
civic, fraternal and patriotic activities, 
for which he was truly distinguished. 

His sudden passing at the full height 
of his powers came as a great shock to 
his beloved wife, Alice, his postal asso- 
ciates and his many friends and it leaves 
a great void in the public service and in 
the lives and hearts of many people that 
can never be filled. 

To his loving, devoted wife, Alice, 
his inspiring helpmate threughout the 
years, and to his bereaved family, I ten- 
der my most heartfelt sympathy and ex- 
pressions of condolence. I hope and 
pray that they may be strengthened by 
their trust in the Almighty to bear their 
irreparable loss with courage, resigna- 
tion and fortitude. 

And may our beloved Eddie Popp find 
eternal rest and peace in his heavenly 
home. 
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Reverend Davis’ tribute follows: | 


father-in-law on @ mountain side when 
attention was suddenly arrested by an 
usual spectacle; the spectacle of a 


the 
phenomenon was the fact that while it was 
indeed on fire, it was not consumed. It did 
not burn up. So, we are told, Moses turned 
aside to see why the bush was not con- 
sumed, It took an unusual event to cause 


same capacity for curiosity at the unusual, 
but so many unpredictable things have hap- 
pened in our century on both a small and 
large scale, that nothing seems very unusual, 
and there isn’t much that makes us turn 
aside from what we do day to day. When 
we do turn aside, it is a matter of twisting 
a dial and listening to a broadcast or a 
telecast for 5 minutes or so to catch up on 
the latest unpredictable but not unusual 
events around the world. 

There is still one event, however, that 
makes us turn aside from everything which 
is routine and gaze into the mysteries of 
the unknown. This is death. Death is not 
unusual as a general human experience, but 
it happens only once to each of us, and none 
of us escapes, and it is often unpredictable, 
and never precisely predictable. 

Sometimes death is like a streak ol light- 
ning which comes knifing its way down from 
the upper air without warning and strikes 
an object with its devastating power, so near 
us as to shock us even to the point of mak- 
ing us tremble. This was the nature of 
death’s approach to those who were engaged 
with Ed Popp in the handling of the US. 
mail which came into the town of Bolton 
last Saturday morning. He came to work 
with usual punctuality and vigor. He had 
always exuded strength and vitality. His 
disciplined body and clear mind marked him 
off as one of great strength; of body, mind, 
and will. Nobody was ever impelled to 
think of him and death at the same time. 
But the lightning struck, and much to the 
consternation of those around him, he was 
seized by death’s advance agent—pain—and 


within .a matter of an hour, death had. 


claimed him. 

So we, like’ Moses, have turned aside to 
contemplate what has happened. A happy 
marital voyage has been terminated; a small 
community has lost a strong citizen; a con- 
genial group of postal workers has lost the 
companionship of a stimulating personality; 
a fraternal order has lost a faithful brother, 
and a host of people have lost a friend. 

There is nothing we can do about it. It is 
an accomplished fact in the cosmic scheme 
of things which cannot be undone, or re- 
called. Here is something which modern 
man in all his wisdom has to confront with 
all the-cards stacked against him, man may 
reach for the moon and make it, but when 
death stalks a town and reaches for one of 
its number we must all stand to one side 
and accept it. But we can think; we can 
ponder; we can wonder, and we should. 

The vacancy left by the departure of a 
person can never be filled, no matter who 
he may be. There is only one of each of 
us. But it is permissible to seek for com- 
pensatory reflections and in this case there 
are many. His suffering, as he passed 
through the gate was reduced to the mini- 
mum, His widow will not be left in want, 
The memories of those who loved him can 
never be destroyed. His name is not yoked 
with dishonor. 





U.S. Coast Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un« 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the East Side 


tion in the congressional district, which 
I have the honor to represent, commem- 
orating the 170th anniversary of the 
founding of the U.S. Coast Guard: 
Hai TO THE U.S. Coast Guarp 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
“So here’s the Coast Guard battle song. 
We fight on land and sea 


Through howling gale and shot and shell 
To win our victory.” — 3 


“Semper Paratus is our guide, 
Our pledge, our motto; too. 
We're always ready, to do or die. 
Aye! Coast Guard, we fight for you. 


“Aye, we're been always ready 
To do, fight or die, _ 
Write glory to the shield we wear 
In letters to the sky. 


“To sink the foe or save the maimed 
Our mission and our pride. 
We'll carry on til kingdom come 
Ideals for which we’ve died. 


“From North and South and East and West 
The Coast Guard is in the fight 


Busting subs and landing troops 
The Axis feels our might. 


“For we're the first invaders 
On every fighting field, 
From Arctic zone to tropic shore 
You'll find our silver shield, 


“So here’s the Coast Guard marching song, 
Through surf and storm and howling gale, 
High shall our purpose be, 

“Semper Paratus is our guide, 

Our fame, our glory, too. 
To fight, to save or fight and die. 
Aye! Coast Guard, we are for you.” 
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This week America salutes the U.S. Coast 
Guard. We commemorate the 170th anni- 
versary of its founding by Alexander Ham- 
ilton, our first of Treasury. The 
U.S. Coast Guard serves in times of peace 
under the Treasury Department, and in time 
of war as part of the US. Navy. 

We congratulate the wearers of the silver 
shield. We celebrate their gallant record 
in the service of our country. We are eter- 
nally grateful, for America is a monument 
to their eternal spirit. 

The Coast Guard was born at the birth 
of our Nation. It was nursed in the arms 
of lovers of Liberty. It was destined to 
play a brilliant role in our history. 

The Coast Guard’s endurance has been 
tested by suffering and hardship. Its pa- 
triotic self-sacrifice has reached its noblest 
manifestation. Its historic road has been 
marked with great and gallant milestones 
in the cause of our Nation. Its patriotism 
is the most beautiful picture that hangs in 
the galleries of our memories. 

The Coast Guard has been endowed with 
a glorious tradition. It is an epic of ad- 
venture and drama of the sea. It has a 
unique record of selflessness. It has served 
with distinction, in peace and war, all 
humanity. 

The Coast Guard has played a valiant role 
in the wars of our country. It has been the 
emergency arm of the Navy. It has partici- 
pated in all the landings—in the Pacific 
from Guadalcanal to Okinawd, in Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, and Normandy. 

Heroes and heroines of humanity, guard- 
ians of the sea, you have never failed to 
inspire us. You have served America nobly. 

What are the stirring words of the Coast 
Guard marching song? It is “Semper Para- 
tus”"—“Always Ready.” It is their official 
anthem. It is known ‘round the world. 

It was composed by Capt. Francis S. Van 
Boskerck, U.S.C.G. It captures a1! the glory, 
honor, and tradition of the service. It 
speaks of the ideals and heritage for which 
every guardsman lives and fights, to make 
men free. 

U.S. Coast Guard: America marches for- 
ward with thee under the inspiration of your 
marching melody, on this, your glorious 
anniversary, guided by freedom’s holy light 
for a nobler humanity. 

Monuments of stone and bronze will be 
erected to perpetuate your valorous dees to 
humanity. But after the last of these: .1 
have crumpled into dust and eroded to noth- 
ingness, your contributions to mankind will 
remain imperishables as long as men love 
liberty. 








Joyce Epic on the Great Bill Cunningham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very touching and impressive 
poem entitled, “Coronach for Bill 
Cunningham,” by the great American 
writer and newspaperman, my esteemed 
and dear friend, Patrick Joyce, of the 
knowledgeable Chicago newspaper, 
Southtown Economist. 

It is appropriate indeed that Mr. 
Joyce’s gifted pen should write this real 
epic honoring the great and beloved Bill 
Cunningham, whe left us all a precious 
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legacy of Americanism, achievement, 
and courage: 
CoRONACH FoR BILL CUNNINGHAM 
(By Patrick Joyce) ; 
Blow softly, bugles, now, blow soft and low. 
Blow for the tears they feel but cannot 
show. 
Blow for the stalwart men who cannot weep 
For one they loved called to eternal sleep. 
Bugles that blew when life was young and 
strong 
Loud notes and clear as for a battle song, 
Blaring the brazen challenge of the brave: 
Blow softly now your tears across his grave. 
Blow softly, bugles, for his voice is stilled 
Whose trumpet tones rang of the strong 
and skilled. 
Men of high heart who found upon a field 
Measure of a manhood nothing else could 
yield. 
Blow softly, softly, bugles, soft and low, 
For he has gone the road all men must go. 
Herald of heroes, bravest of the brave: 
Blow softly now your tears across his grave. 





The Consumer Always Pays 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert an editorial from the Peoria 
Journal Star of August 19, 1960: 

THE ConsumMER ALWays Pays 


The gasoline industry published an ad re- 
cently pointing out that the tax you pay on 
10 gallons of gas is 90 cents, that gas taxes 
are in fact a 50 percent sales tax, and that 
this is more tax than is charged on a mink 
coat or other luxuries. 

For the average person, they point out, 
this means $70 a year paid in gas taxes 
alone—and they protest that they are tired 
of collecting taxes for the Government when 
they feel the tax is far too high. 

Bravo. 

This is only one such item. 

The plain fact is that the greatest stand- 
ing trick of modern government is to in- 
vent taxes that are collected by somebody 
else—thus the middleman can take the 
public dissatisfaction and the politician who 
is responsible for the abuse can dodge while 
grabbing credit for the programs for which 
the money is spent. 

Every sensible man knows, of course, that 
every tax is paid by Mr. Average Man, the 
consumer, and the notion that it is being 
paid by some company or corporation or 
other middleman is purely a political bit 
of slight of hand, and pure nonsense, 

Every tax on business is simply added to 
the total cost of doing business and hence 
by the simple laws of economics is forced 
to be a part of the pricing structure of that 
business whether it be selling Caterpillar 
tractors or penny matchboxes. 

The tax money added to costs is simply 
money that either cannot be paid out in 
wages or that must be brought in by higher 
prices. 

Excise taxes are a prime example. Fran- 
chise taxes are another. Every spending 
spree, no matter how it is billed, winds up 
coming out of the pockets of the consumers 
of the Nation—all of us. 

Sales tax is simply more direct and honest 
than others in this regard, and that was a 
political accident. The politicians expected 
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taxes to be figured into price and not 
charged separately. It made no difference 
in the cash loss to you, but they preferred 
that you did not realize it was for them. 

We need to quit falling for trick taxes and 
start worrying about the real source of 
trouble—irresponsible spending. 

As it stands, the tragic fact is that public 
resistance centers on direct taxes—the least 
offender of all—and cripples the most im- 


‘portant basic functions of government and 


those most intimate. Schools, law enforce- 
ment, fire protection, and sewage sanitation 
do not keep pace with modern needs, while 
a variety of hair-brained schemes aimed at 
vote catching are financed by millions and 
billions sneaked out of our pocketbooks by 
trickery. 

When they get done with the inroads on 
take-home pay and direct taxes, they’ve 
only started. Then come the real thieves of 
buying power. 

Every time you wonder, “Where did the 


‘money go?” take time to answer the ques- 


tion. It went, usually, in a very large part 
to those twin thieves of inflation and in- 


direct taxes. 
Cc. L, Dancer. 





Robert H. Goddard: First Great Wayfarer 
on the Fateful Seas of Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
ReEcorp some biographical data concern- 
ing the great pioneer rocket scientist and 
inventor, that illustrious man of genius, 
Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard. 

This data which was prepared in part 
by his loving wife, Mrs. Esther C. God- 
dard of Worcester, Mass., is a statement 
in tabular form of his experiences and 
explorations. It supplements some of 
the material appearing in previous ad- 
dresses which I have made regarding Dr. 
Goddard and the epochal significance of 
his illustrious career, 

Perhaps because of her closeness to 
this great man, Mrs. Goddard has been 
pardonably modest and humble about his 
exploits. Since I am under no restraint 
in this direction but am merely inter- 
ested in presenting the facts I desire 
once again to hail and salute this first 
of all real space adventurers who blazed 
a trail that will lead to the planets and 
wend its spatial way as the beacon light 
of civilization in the ages to come. 

Not long ago, the Congress passed the 
bill which I introduced providing for the 
striking of a gold medal in honor of this 
great scientific explorer. The design of 
the medal has been completed and the 
medal itself will shortly be finished. Iam 
hoping sincerely that it can be arranged 
to have the President present this medal 
to his wife, Mrs. Goddard, who was so 
much a part of his great work, and I hope 
that suitable exercises can be arranged 
as an additional mark of honor to the 
great Dr. Goddard. 


The country has alas all too long 
ignored and overlooked the ageless and 
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vital contributions of the great Ameri- 
can, Robert H. Goddard. It is greatly to 
be deplored that there has been such 
ghastly failure on the part of American 
officialdom and particularly American 
service officialdom to realize the true 
meaning of his experiments and thus im- 
plement them for the benefit of our na- 
tional defense as well as for space explo- 
ration. At last the country is waking 
up to Professor Goddard’s greatness and 
the least we can do is to admit our mis- 
takes in not recognizing him before as 
we move to pay fitting tribute and honor 
to this first great wayfarer on the fateful 
seas of space. 
The bigraphical data follow: 
BIOGRAPHICAL DaTa ON Dr. Rosert HUTCHINGS 
GopparD, AMERICAN PHYSICIST, PIONEER OF 
Mopvern ROCKETRY AND SPACE FLIGHT 
(1882-1945) 


Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard, American 
physicist and engineer, was the pioneer sci- 
entist and engineer who laid down the tech- 
nical foundations for most of today’s pro- 
digious developments in long-range rockets, 
missiles, earth satellites, and space flight. 
He founded a whole new field of science and 
engineering, now grown into a multibillion- 
dollar industry. 

In th course of his pioneering work, Dr. 
Goddard— 

1. Was first to develop a rocket motor 
using liquid propellants (liquid oxygen and 
gasoline) (1920-25). 

2. Was first to develop and launch a 
liquid-fuel rocket (March 16, 1926, at Au- 
burn, Mass.) . 

3. Was first to launching a liquid-fuel 
rocket which attained a speed greater than 
that of sound (mach 1) (1935, near Roswell, 
N. Mex.). 

4. First developed gyro stabilization ap- 
paratus for rockets (1932). 

5. First used deflector vanes in the blast 
of the rocket motor as a method of stabiliz- 
ing and guiding rockets (1932). 

6. Received the first US. patent on the 
idea of multistage rockets (1914). 

7. First explored mathematically the prac- 
ticality of using rocket power to reach high 
altitudes and escape velocity (1912). 

8. Was first to publish in the United States 
a basic mathematical theory underlying 
rocket propulsion and rocket flight (1919). 

9. First proved experimentally that a 
rocket will provide thrust. in a vacuum 
(1915). 

10. Developed and demonstrated the basic 
idea of the bazooka during World War I 
(1918), though his plans lay unused in the 
U.S. Army files until they were put to use 
in World War II. 

11. First developed pumps suitable for 
rocket fuels, self-cooling rocket motors, 
variable-thrust rocket motors, practical 
rocket landing devices,. and forecast jet- 
driven airplanes, rocket-borne mail and 
express, and travel in space. 

At his rocket proving range near Roswell, 
N. Mex., Dr. Goddard developed during the 
1930's large and successful rockets which 
anticipated many features of the later Ger- 
man V-2 rockets, including gyroscopic con- 
trol, steering by means of vanes in the jet 
stream of the rocket motor, gimbal-steering, 
power-driven propellant pumps and other 
devices. 

A crowning irony is that if his country- 
men had listened to Dr. Goddard, the 
United States today would be far ahead of 
its present position in the international 
space race. There might, in fact, have been 
no race. Several times in his career, and 
especially in 1940, he tried to interest our 
Armed Forces in the potential of rockets, but 
met only with courteous inaction. 

Dr. Goddard began his pioneer experiments 
in rocketry long before other scientists or 


eers in the United States or Europe had 
perceived the full value and promise of the 
rocket. He continued until his death in 
1945, at which time he was engaged in de- 
veloping jet-assisted takeoff and variable 
thrust liquid propellant rocket motors for 
the U.S. Navy. 

Dr. Goddard was born in Worcester, Mass., 
on October 5, 1882. He was graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1908. 
Upon graduation he obtained a position as 
an instructor of physics at W.P.I., and at 
the same time began graduate work at Clark 
University. He received his M.A. from Clark 
in 1910, his Ph. D.in 1911. He was a research 
fellow in physics at Princeton University in 
1912-13, and the following year joined the 
faculty of Clark University, where he be- 
came a full professor in 1919. 

He began his interest in rockets at the age 
of 17, in 1899. As early as 1908 he carried 
out static tests with small solid-fuel rockets 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. In 1912 
he worked out the detailed mathematical 
theory of rocket propulsion, and showed that 
the rocket, because it neetis no air to push 
against, could be sent to the moon or into 
space, provided an efficient motor could be 
developed. 

Upon returning to Clark University in 1914, 
he began to experiment with larger. rockets. 
By 1916, he had reached the limit-of what he 
could do on his own resources. The Smith- 
sonian Institution came to his aid, and with 
this help he was able not only to continue 
his work on solid-propellant rockets, but to 
begin the development of .liquid-propellant 
rockets as well. 

After the entry of the United States into 
the first World War in 1917, Dr. Goddard 
volunteered his services to the Nation, and 
was set by the U.S. Signal Corps to the task 
of exploring the military possibilities of 
rockets. 

He succeeded in developing several types 
of solid-propellent rockets intended to be 
fired at tanks or other military objectives, 
from a launching tube held in the hands or 
steadied by two short legs—devices similar 
in many respects to the bazooka of World 
War II. These developments he success- 
fully demonstrated: at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds a few days before the close of the 
First World War. They were the basis of 
the great U.S. developments in solid- 
propellent rockets in the Second World War. 

qn 1919 he summarized his mathematical 


explorations, the results of his solid propel- © 


lent research, and some of his space flight 
ideas, in a classic paper entitled “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes,” published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. That 
paper today is one of the basic documents 
in technical rocket and jet. propulsion litera- 
ture, and the source of numerous develop- 
ments that have come about since its ap- 
pearance. 

In the following two decades he produced 
& number of large liquid-propellent rockets 
at his shop and rocket range at Roswell, 
N. Mex. These rockets are now-in the Na- 
tional Air Museum, Washington, D.C. Other 
early components are displayed at the 
museum at Roswell, N. Mex. 


This research work was made possible by 


financial assistance from the Smithsonian 
Institution, Daniel Guggenheim, and the 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
tion. In the mid-1930’s he reported on the 
progress of his liquid propellent work in 
“Liquid Propellant Rocket Development,” 
published by the Smithsonian Institution in 
1936. The work in New Mexico was de- 
scribed in further detail in 1948 in a book 
edited posthumously from Dr. Goddard’s 
notes, and published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
under the title “Rocket Development.” 

_ He again offered his services in the Sec- 
ond World War, and was assigned by the 
U.S. Navy to the development of practical 
jet-assisted takeoff, and liquid propelient 


The work continued his 

death in 1945, F : 
. Goddard was the first modern scien- 
tist who both. the © ties of 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the Washington. Insurance News- 
letter of August 8, editor, Mr. Al Gold- 
smith, are my remarks on the outlook 
for medical-care-for-the-aged legisla- 
tion in the rump session of this Con- 
gress. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
po portion of Mr. Goldsmith's news- 

rs 


Republican, of Missouri) 


question of what might be best for the aged, 
their families, and our society as a whole 
does not enter into the discussions. 

There is no question that some politicians 


fashion, Nonetheless, this is not the com- 
plete story. 

There is a strong body of political opinion 
in both political parties that the question of 
health care for the aged should be decided 
upon what is best for the aged and our so- 


- ciety as a whole, and not upon momentary 


political advantage. 

Nor does this approach stem from a group 
of legislators who have taken a stand-pat 
position on the problems of the aged or, in- 
deed, on the problems of our people in any 
area, in the past. It is headed by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Social Security Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. They 
believe that nothing should be done in this 
area in 1960. 

Here are the background facts about the 
1960 amendments to the Social Security Act 
which passed the House before the July re- 
cess. and included a of increased 
Federal participation in health care for the 
aged. 
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In the fall of 1959, 
Subcommittee of the Ways and Means Com- 


care for the aged. 

The reason this area was set aside was be- 
cause the Congress, in 1958, passed the Fo- 
garty resolution the executive 
branch of the Government to conduct exten- 
sive studies into the entire field of the prob- 
lems of the aged. Under the resolution, the 
White House Conference for the Aging had 


make recommendations for courses of ac- 
tion to be held in January 1961. 

The Social Security Subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee made a unani- 
mous report to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, based upon its studies. In conjunc- 
tion with the unanimous report, a bill was 
introduced by the chairman of the subcom- 
mitte which embodied the recommendations 
of the subcommittee for extensive and broad 
amendments to. the Social Security Act. 
These amendments correct many inequities, 
liberalize and extend many of the programs, 
and improve their administration. 

The full Ways and Means Committee held 
executive sessions on the subcommittee’s re- 
port and bill and, within a week or 10 days, 
had agreed to almost every proposal. There 
were some additional proposals made for 
amending the act which met with the unani- 
mous approval of the subcommittee and the 
full committee. The subcommittee’s work 
and its additional proposals became the basis 
of H.R. 12580.. 

At this point, however, the highly contro- 
versial subject of health care for the aged 
was injected into the full committee’s execu- 
tive sessions. It was the view of the major- 
ity of the committee that the subject of 
health care for the aged should not be inter- 
jected into the comprehensive bill for social 
security amendments which had received 
unanimous approval. 

However, due to pressures from outside the 
committee proceeded without the benefit of 
public hearings in executive session to con- 
sider various proposals for health care for the 


aged. 

The Forand bill, as one proposal in this 
area, was early rejected by a vote of 17 to 8. 
It was rejected by the same vote several times 
later in the executive sessions. Other pro- 
posals, including the one finally recom- 
mended by the administration, were likewise 
yoted down from time to time. 

Throughout these executive sessions, 
which lasted almost 3 months, not one wit- 
ness outside the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was called to give the 
committee information, on any phase of the 
subject. Time and again, the witnesses for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare admitted that they just did not have 
the data or information requested by mem- 
bers of the committee relating to the points 
under consideration. Time and again, re- 
quests were made by members of the com- 
mittee to obtain additional information, 
much of which was available. 

It was quite clear throughout these execu- 
tive sessions that the real question was not 
what program might be good for the aged 
and our society, but rather, what the politi- 
cal heat would be if this or that bill on 
health care for the aged were passed out, or 
no bill at all. 

In other words, this performance was. not 
one of a legislative committee at work. It 
was an example of legislating under outside 
pressures based upon ignorance, not knowl- 
edge. 

Who indeed can predict what a servile 
Congress will do? One which does not base 
its decisions upon committee studies, public 
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honest executive sessions, honest 
f debate 


rather, upon outside pressures? 

There is no point to go to the legislators 
and the legislative halls to make predictions 
of what such legislative bodies will or will 
not do. Go to the source, to those who are 
wielding the political pre@sures to find out 
what decisions they have made. 

Will the Senate of the United States pass 
out without hearings or study or meaning- 
ful debate a health care for the aged bill 
tied to the social security “insurance” 
system? 

Will the House conferees accept the Senate 
version? 

Then the question becomes, Will the 
President veto the bill containing all the 
good and the unanimously approved amend- 
ments to the Social Security program, in 
order to block the ill-conceived health care 
for the aged features in the bill? 

Will the decision be made upon the im- 
pact on the coming election or upon the 
balanced consideration of what is best for 
our people? 

We reached a point of servility in the 
Congress of the United States on several 
issues in 1960, not just the issue of health 
eare for the aged. Once it is established 
that votes can be bought for daily bread in a 
society, and the power of those legislators 
who wish to preserve an independent Con- 
gress is insufficient to stand against this 
protestation, the day of the Caesars cannot 
be far away. 


Vice President Nixon’s Acceptance Speech 
in Chicago on July 28, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks I 
include the outstanding acceptance 
speech of Vice President Nrxon at the 
Republican Convention in Chicago: « 

Mr. Chairman, delegates to this conven- 
tion, my fellow Americans, I have made 
many speeches in my life, and never have I 
found it more difficult to find the words 
adequate to express what I feel, as I find 
them tonight. 

To stand here before this great conven- 
tion, to hear your expression of affection 
for me, for Pat, for our daughters, for my 
mother, for all of us who are representing 
our party, is, of course, the greatest moment 
of my life. 

And I just want you to know that my only 
prayer as I stand here is that in the months 
ahead I may be in some way worthy of the 
affection and the trust which you have pre- 
sented to me on this occasion, in everything 
that I say, in everything that I do, in every- 
thing that I think in this campaign and 
afterwards, 

PROUD OF PARTY 


May I also say that I have been wanting 
to come to this convention, but because of 
the protocol that makes it nectssary for a 
candidate not to attend the convention until 
the nominations are over, I have had to 
watch it on television. And I want all of 
you to know that I have never been so proud 
of my party as I have been in these last 3 
days as I compared this convention, the con- 
duct of our delegates and our speakers, 
with what went on in my native State of 
California, just 2 weeks ago. I congratu- 
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late Chairman HaLLeck and Chairman Mor- 
TON and all of those who have helped to 
make this convention one that will stand in 
the annals of our party forever as one of 
the finest we have ever held. . 

Have you ever stopped to think of the 
memories you will take away from this con- 
vention? The things that run through my 
mind are these: That first day, with the 
magnificent speeches—Mr. Hoover with his 
great lessons for the American people; 
WaLter Jupp, with one of the most out- 
standing keynote addresses in either party 
in history and last night our beloved, fight- 
ing President, making the greatest speech I 
ever heard him make, before this convention. 

Your platform and its magnificent pre- 
sentation by Chuck Percy, the chairman. 
For these and for so many other things I 
want to congratulate you tonight and to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart and 
on behalf of Americans—not just Repub- 
licans, but Americans—everywhere for mak- 
ing us proud of our country and of our two-~- 
party system for what you have done, 


WORLD STATESMAN - 


Tonight, too, I particularly want to thank 
this convention for nominating as my run- 
ning mate a world statesman of the first 
rank, my friend and colleague, Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts. In refreshing con- 
trast to what happened in Los Angeles you 
nominated a man who shares my views on 
the great issues and who will work with me 
and not against me in carrying out our 
magnificent platform. 

And, may I say that during this week we 
Republicans with strong convictions about 
our party and about our country had our 
differences—but as the speech by Senator 
GOLDWATER indicated yesterday, and the 
elegant and gracious remarks of my friend, 
Nelson Rockefeller, indicated tonight, we 
know that the differences that divided us 
were infinitesimal compared to the gulf be- 
tween us and what the Democrats would put 
upon us as a result of what they did at Los 
Angeles during their convention 2 weeks ago. 

It was only 8 years ago that I stood in this 
very place after you had nominated as our 
candidate for the President one of the great 
men of our century; and I say to you tonight 
that for generations to come Americans, re- 
gardless of party, will gratefully remember 
Dwight Eisenhower as the man who brought 
peace to America, as the man under whose 
leadership Americans enjoyed the greatest 
progress and prosperity in history. Above all, 
they will remember him as the man who 
restored honesty, integrity and dignity to the 
conduct of Government in the highest office 
of this land. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


And, my fellow Americans, I know now 
that you will understand what I am about 
to say, because the next President of the 
United States will have Dwight Eisenhower's 
great example to follow in confronting new 
and challenging world problems of utmost 
gravity. This truly is the time for greatness 
in America’s leadership. 

I am sure you will understand why I do 
not say tonight that I alone am the man 
who can furnish that leadership. That ques- 
tion is not for me to decide, but for you— 
and I only ask that the thousands in this hall 
and the millions listening to me on television 
make that decision in the most thoughtful 
way you possibly can, because what you 
decide this November will not only affect 
your lives and your future, it will affect the 
future of millions throughout the world. I 
urge you to study the records of the .candi- 
dates, to listen to my speeches and my op- 
ponent’s and Mr. Lodge’s and his opponent’s, 
and then, after you have studied our records 
and listened to our speeches, decide. Decide 
on the basis of what we say and what we 
believe who is best qualified to lead America 
and the free world in this critical period. 
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To help you make this decision I would 
like to discuss tonight some of the great 
problems which will confront the next Presi- 
dent of the United States and the policies 
that I believe should be adopted to meet 
them, 

QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 

One hundred years ago, in this very city, 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for ,Presi- 
dent of the United States. The problems 
which will confront our next President will 
be even greater than those that confronted 
Lincoln, The question then was freedom for 
the sla and survival of the Nation. The 
question now is freedom for all mankind and 
the survival of civilizations, and the choice 
that each of you listening to me makes this 
November can affect the answer to that 
question. 

What should your choice be? Well, let us 
first examine what our opponents offered in 
Los Angeles 2 weeks ago. They claimed theirs 
was a new program, but you know what it 
was. It was simply the same old proposition 
that a political party should be all things to 
all men, and nothing more than that, and 
they promised everything to everybody with 
oo exception: they didn’t promise to pay the 

1. 

And I say tonight’ that with their conven- 
tion, their platform, and their ticket, they 
composed a symphony of political cynicism 
which is out of harmony with our times 
today. 

DISASTROUS PROGRAM 

Now, we come to the key question. What 
should our answer be? And some might say 
to do as they do—out-promise them because 
that is the only way to win. And I want to 
tell you my answer. I happen to believe that 
their program would be disastrous for Amer- 
ica, that it would wreck our economy, and 
that it would dash our people’s high hopes 
for a better life. And I serve notice here and 
now that whatever the political consequences, 
we are not going to try to out-promise our 
opponents in this campaign. 

We are not going to make promises we 
cannot and should not keep, and we are not 
going to try to buy the people’s votes with 
their own money. And to those who say 
that this position will mean political defeat, 
my answer is this: We have more faith than 
that in the good sense of the American peo- 
ple, provided the people know the facts, and 
here is where we come in. 

I pledge to you tonight that we will bring 
the facts home to the American people, and 
we will do it with a campaign such as this 
country has never seen ‘before. 

I have been asked all week long by the 
newsmen sitting on my right and left, “When 
is this campaign going to begin, Mr. Vice 
President? On Labor Day or one of the other 
traditional starting dates?” And this is my 
answer: This campaign begins tonight, here 
and now, and this campaign will continue 
from now until November 8 without any 
letup. 

CAMPAIGN EVERYWHERE 


I have also been asked by my friends in the 
press, “Mr. Vice President, where are you 
going to concentrate? What States are you 
going to visit?” And this is my answer: 
In this campaign we are going to take no 
States for granted, and we are not going to 
concede any States to the opposition. 

I announce to you tonight, and I pledge 
to you, that I personally will carry this 
campaign into every one of the 50 States 
of this Nation between now and November 
8. And in this campaign I make a. predic- 
tion—I say that just as in 1952 and 1956 


millions of Democrats will join us, not be-- 


cause they are deserting their party, but be- 
cause their party deserted them at Los 
Angeles 2 weeks ago. 

Now, I have su to you what our 
friends of the opposition offered to the 
American people. What do we offer? First, 





we are proud to offer the best 8-year record 
of any administration in the history of this 
country. But, my fellow Americans, that 
isn’t all and that isn’t enough, because we 
happen to believe that a record is not some- 
thing to stand on, but something to build 
on; and in building on, the record of this 
administration we shall build a better 
America, we shall build an America in 
which we shall see the realization of the 
dreams of millions of people not only in 


America but throughout the world for a 


fuller, freer, richer life than men have ever 
known in the history of mankind. 

Let me tell you something of the goals of 
this better America toward which we will 
strive. In this America, our older citizens 
shall not only have adequate protection 
against the hazards of ill health, but a 
greater opportunity to lead a useful and 
productive life by participating to the ex- 
tent they are able in the Nation’s exciting 
work rather than sitting on the sidelines. 
And in the better America, young Americans 
shall not only have the. best basic educa- 
tion in America, but every boy and girl of 
ability, regardless of his financial circum- 
stances, shall have the opportunity to de- 
velop his intellectual capabilities to the full. 
Our wage earners shall enjoy increasingly 
higher wages in honest dollars, with better 
protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment and old age. And, for those mil- 
lions of Americans who are. still denied 
equality of rights and opportunity, I say 
there shall be the greatest progress in 
human rights since the days of Lincoln 100 
years ago. 

WILL HELP FARMERS 

And America’s farmers, to whose hard 
work and almost incredible efficiency we owe 
the fact that we are the best fed, best 
clothed people in the world, I say America’s 
farmers must and will receive what they do 
not have today, and what they deserve—a 
fair share of America’s ever-increasing pros- 
perity. To accomplish these things we will 
develop to the full the untapped natural re- 
sources, our water, our minerals, our 
with which we are so fortunate to be blessed 
in this rich land of ours. And we shall pro- 
vide for our scientists the support they need 
for the research that will open exciting new 
highways into a future in which we shall 
have progress which we cannot even dream 
of today. Above all, in this decade of de- 
cision and progress we will witness the 
continued revitalization of America’s moral 
and spiritual strength, with a renewed faith 
in the eternal ideals of freedom and justice 
under God which are our priceless heritage 
as a people. 

Now, I am sure that many of you in this 
hall, and many of you watching on ‘elevi- 
sion, might well ask, “But Mr. Nixon, don’t 
our opponents favor just such goals as this?” 
And my answer is, Yes, of course. All 
Americans regardless of party want a better 
life for our people. What is the difference 
then? I will tell you what it is. The dif- 
ference is in the way we propose to reach 
these goals, and the record shows that our 
way works and theirs doesn’t and we are go- 
ing to prove it in this campaign. 

We produce on the promises that they 
make. We succeed where they fail. 


Do you know why? Because, as Governor 
Rockefeller said in his remarks, we put our 
primary reliance not upon government but 
upon people for progress in America. That 
is why we will succeed. 

We must never forget that the strength 
of America is not in its Government, but 
in its people. And we say tonight there is 
no-limit to the goals America can reach, 
provided we stay true to the great American 
traditions. 


GOVERNMENT HAS ROLE 


A government has a role, and a very im- 
portant one, but the role of government is 


ty from 
to on them. It is not to 
dictate to people, but to encourage 


better America that 
But if these goals are to be reached, the 
next President of the United States must 
to choose between the 


for Mr. Khrushchev’'s of the Paris 
Conference. We heard the United States 
blamed for the actions of Communist-led 


itarily and economically is a second-rate 
country We heard that prestige 
is at an alltime low. 


This is my. answer: I say that at a time 


nation militarily, eco- 
nomically, ideologically in the world; and we 
have the will and the stamina and the re- 
sources to maintain that strength in the 
years ahead. 

Now, turning to the future. We must rec- 
ognize that the foreign policy problems of 
the 1960’s will be different and they will be 
vastly more difficult than those of the 1950’s 
through which we have just ‘passed. 

We are in a race tonight, my fellow Amer- 
icans, a race for survival in which our lives, 
our fortunes, our liberties are at stake. We 
are ahead now, but the only way to stay 
ahead in a race is to move ahead; and the 
next President will make decisions which 
will determine whether we win or whether 
we lose this race. 

What must he do?. These things I believe: 
he must resolve first and above all that the 
United States must never settle for second 
best in anything. 

Let us look at the specifics. Militarily, the 
security of the United States must be put 
before all other considerations. Why? Not 
only because this is necessary to deter ag- 


gression, but becaues we must make sure 


that we are never in a poistion at the con- 
ference table where Mr. Khrushchev or his 
successor is able to coerce an American 
President because of his strength and our 
weakness. 

MUST BE FIRM 


Diplomatically, let us look at what the 
problem is. Diplomatically, our next Presi- 
dent must be firm—firm on principles; but 
he must never be belligerent, he must never 
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he must leave no doubt at any time 
Berlin or in Cuba or anywhere else in 


Now, Mr. Kennepy has suggested that what 
the world needs is young leadership; and, 
understandably this has great appeal, be- 


tunate in that we have their wisdom and 
their experience and their courage on our 
side in the struggle for freedom today in the 


world. 

And I might suggest that as we consider 
the relative merits of youth and age it is 
only fair to point out that it was not Mr. 
De Gaulle or Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Adenauer, 
but Mr. Kennepy who made the rash and 
impulsive suggestion that President Eisen- 
hower could have apologized or sent regrets 
to Mr. Khrushchev for the U-2 flights which 
the President had ordered to save our coun- 
try from surprise attack. 

But formidable as will be the diplomatic 
and military problems confronting the next 
President, far more difficult and critical will 
be the decisions he must make to meet and 
defeat the enemies of freedom in an entirely 
different kind of struggle. And here I want 
to speak to you of another kind of aggres- 
sion, aggression without war, where the 
aggressor comes not as a conqueror, but as 
a champion of peace, of freedom, offering 
progress and plenty and hope to the unfor- 
tunates of the earth. 


A DIFFICULT ASSIGNMENT 

I say tonight that the major problem con- 
fronting the next President of the United 
States will be to inform the people of the 
character of this kind of aggression, to 
arouse the people to the mortal danger it 
presents, and to inspire the people to meet 
that danger. And he must develop a brand- 
new strategy which will-win the battle for 
freedom for all men and win it without a 
war. That is the great task of the next 
President of the United States. And this 
will be a difficult task, difficult because at 
times our next President must tell the peo- 
ple, not what they want to hear, but what 
they need to hear. Why, for example, it 
may be just as essential to the national in- 
terest to build a dam in India as in Cali- 
fornia. 

It will be difficult, too, because, you know, 
we Americans have always been able to see 
and understand the danger presented by 
missiles and airplanes and bombs; but we 
have found it hard to recognize the even 
more deadly danger of the propaganda that 
warps the mind, the economic offensive that 
softens a nation, the subversion that destroys 
the will of a people to resist tyranny. 

And yet, I say tonight that while this 
threat is, as I believe it to be, the greatest 
danger we have ever confronted, this is no 
reason for lack of confidence in the outcome. 

Do you know why? Because there is one 
great theme that runs through our history 
as a Nation: “Americans are always at their 
best when the challenge is greatest.” 

And I say tonight that we Americans shall 
rise to our greatest he'ghts in this decade 
of the sixties as we mount the offensive to 
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WON’T TURN TOWARD REDS 

And at a time when the Communists have 
found it necessary to turn to decentraliza- 
tion of their economy and to turn to the 
use of individual incentives to increase pro- 
ductivity—at a time, in other words, when 
they are turning our way—I say we must 
and we will not make the mistake of turn- 
ing their way. 

There is another step that we must take: 
our Government activities must be reor- 
ganized, reorganized to take the initiative 
from the Communists and to develop and 
carry out a worldwide strategy and offen- 
sive for peace and freedom. 

The complex of agencies which have 
grown up through the years for exchange of 
persons, for technical assistance, for in- 
formation, for loans and grants—all these 
must be welded together into one powerful 
economic and ideological striking force un- 
der the direct supervision and leadership of 
the United States. 

Because what we must do, you see, is to 
wage the battles for peace and freedom with 
the same unified direction and dedication 
with which we wage battles in war. And if 
these activities are to succeed, we must de- 
velop a better training program for the men 
and women who will represent our country 
at home and abroad. What we need are 
men with a broad Knowledge of the in- 
tricacies and techniques of the strategies 
of the Communists, with the keen knowl- 
edge of the great principles for which free 
people stand, and, above all, men who with 
@ zeal and dedication which the Commu- 
nists cannot match will outhink, out- 
work and outlast the enemies of freedom 
wherever they meet them anywhere in the 
world. This is the kind of men we must 
train. 

NEED ALL FREE PEOPLE 


And we must recognize that government 
cannot do this job alone. The most effec- 
tive proponents of freedom are not govern- 
ments, but free people; and this means that 
every American—éevery one of you listening 
tonight—who works or travels abroad, must 
represent his country at its best in every- 
thing that he does. 

The United States, big as it is, strong as it 
is, cannot do this job alone. The best 
brains, the fullest resources of free nations, 
which have as great a stake in freedom as 
we have, must be mobilized to participate 
am us in this task to the extent they are 
able. 

But do you know what is most important 
of all? Above all, we must recognize that 
the greatest economic strength that we can 
imagine, and the finest government organi- 
zation—all this will fail if we are not united 
and inspired by a great idea, an idea which 
will be a battle cry for a grand offensive to 
win the.minds and the hearts and the souls 
of men. Do we have such an idea? ~- 

The Communists proclaim over and over 
again that their aim is the victory of com- 
munism throughout the world. It is not 
enough for us to reply that our aim is to 
contain communism, to defend the free 
world against communism, to hold the line 
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against communism; the only answer to a 
strategy of victory for the Communist world 
is a strategy of victory for the free world. 

But let the victory we seek be not victory 
over any other nation or any other people. 
Let it be the victory of freedom over 
tyranny, of plenty over hunger, of health 
over disease, in every country of the world. 

When Mr. Khrushchev says our grand- 
children will live under communism, let 
us say his grandchiidren will live in freedom. 
When Mr. Khrushchev says the Monroe Doc- 
trine is dead in the Americas, we say the 
doctrine of freedom applies everywhere in 
the world. ~ 

WELCOME CHALLENGE 

And I say tonight let us welcome Mr. 
Khrushchey’s challenge to peaceful competi- 
tion of our systems; but let us reply, “Let 
us compete in the Communist world as. well 
as in the free world,” because Communist 
dictators must not be allowed the privileged 
sanctuary from which to launch their guer- 
illa attacks on the citadels of freedom, 

And, we say further, extend this com- 
petition, extend it to include not only food 
and factories as he has suggested but extend 
it to include the great spiritual and moral 
values which characterize our civilization. 

Also, my friends, let us welcome the chal- 
lenge, not be disconcerted by it nor fail to 
meet it, but welcome the challenge pre- 
sented by the revolution of peaceful peoples’ 
aspirations in South America, in Africa. 

We cannot.fail in this mission. We can- 
not fail to assist them in finding a way. to 
progress with freedom so that they will be 
faced with the terrible alternative of turning 
to communism with its promise of progress 
at the cost of freedom. 

Let us make it clear to them that our 
aim in helping them is not merely to stop 
communism, but that in the'great American 
tradition of concern for those less fortunate 
than we are that we welcome the opportun- 
ity to work with people everywhere in help- 
ing them to achieve their aspirations for a 
life of human dignity. And this means that 
our primary aim must be not to help. gov- 
ernments but to help people, to help people 
attain the life they deserve. 

In essence, what I am saying tonight is 
that our answer to the threat of the Com- 
munist revolution is renewed devotion to 
the great ideals of the American Revolution, 
ideals that caught the imagination of the 
world 180 years ago and that still live in the 
minds and hearts of people everywhere. 

I could tell you tonight that all you need 
to do to bring about these things that I 
have just described is to elect the right man 
as President of this country and leave these 
tasks to him. But, my fellow Americans, 
America demands more than that of me and 
of you. 
ALL MUST WORK * 

When I visited the Soviet Union, in every 
factory there was a huge sign which read, 
“Work for the victory of communism,” and 
what America needs today is not just a Pres- 
ident, not just a few leaders, but millions 
of Americans working for the victory of 
freedom. Each American must make a per- 
sonal and total commitment to the cause of 
freedom and allitstandsfor. It means wa je 
earners and employers making an extra ef- 
fort to increase the productivity of our fac- 
tories. It means our students in schools 
striving for increasing excellence rather than 
adjusting to mediocrity. 

It means supporting and encouraging our 
scientists to explore the unknown, not just 
for what we can get but for what we can 
learn, and it means each American assum- 
ing @ personal responsibility to make this 
country which we love a proud example of 
freedom for all the world; each of us for 
example, doing our part in ending the prej- 
udice which 100 years after Lincoln, to our 
shame, still embarrasses us abroad and saps 
our strength at home; each of us participat- 
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ing in this and other political campaigns not 
just by going to the polls and voting but 

for the candidate of your choice. 
And, my fellow Americans, it means sacri- 
fice—not the grim sacrifice of desperation but 
the rewar sacrifice of choice which lifts 
us out of the humdrum life in which we live 
and gives us the supreme satisfaction which 
comes from working together in a cause 
greater than ourselves, greater than our Na- 

' tion, as great as the whole world itself. 

What I propose tonight is not new, it is 
as old as America, and as young at America, 
because America will never grow old. You 
will remember that Thomas Jefferson said, 
“We act not for ourselves alone, but for the 
whole human race.” Lincoln said, “In giv- 
ing freedom to these slaves we assure free- 
dom to the free. We shall nobly save or 
meanly loose the last best hope of the earth.” 
And Teddy Roosevelt said, “Our first duty as 
citizens of the Nation is owed to the United 
States, but if we are true to our principles 
we must also think of serving the interests 
of mankind at large.” And Woodrow Wilson 
said, “A patriotic American is never so proud 
of the flag under which he lives as when it 
comes to mean to others, as well as himself, 
a symbol of hope and liberty.” 

We say today that a young America shall 
fulfill her destiny by helping to build a new 
world in which men can live together in 
peace and justice and freedom with each 
other. But there is a difference today, an 
exciting difference, and the difference is be- 
cause of the dramatic breakthrough in 
science for the first time in human history. 
We have the resources, the resources to wage 
@ winning war against poverty, misery and 
disease wherever it exists in the world. 


BELIEVES IN AMERICA 


And upon the next President of the United 
States will rest the responsibility to inspire 
and to lead the forces of freedom toward 
this goal. 


I am sure now that you understand why 
I said at the beginning that it would be dif- 
ficult for any man to say that he was quali- 
fied to provide this kind of leadership. I 
can only say to you tonight that I believe 
in the American dream because I have seen 
it come true in my own life. I know some- 
thing of the threat which confronts us and 
I know something of the effort which will be 
needed to meet it. I have seen hate for 
America, not only in the Kremlin, but in 
the eyes of Communists in our own country, 
and on the ugly face of a mob in Caracas. 


I have heard doubts about America ex- 


pressed, not just by Communists, but by . 


sincere students and labor leaders in other 
countries searching for the way to a better 
life and wondering if we had lost the way. 
And I have also seen love for America in 
countries throughout the world, in a crowd 
in Chicago, in Bogota, in the heart of Si- 
beria, and in Warsaw—250,000 people on the 
streets on a Sunday afternoon singing, cry- 
ing with tear running down their cheeks 
and shouting “Niech Zyje America’”—Long 
live the United States. 

And my fellow Americans, I know that we 
‘ must resist the hate, we must remove the 
doubts, but above all we must be worthy of 
the love and the trust of millions on this 
earth for whom America is the hope of the 
world, z 

A hundred years ago, Abraham Lincoln 
was asked during the dark days of the tragic 
War Between the States whether he thought 
God was on his side. His answer was, “My 
concern is not, whether God is on our side, 
but whether we are on God’s side.” My 
fellow Americans, may that ever be our 
prayer for our country. And in that spirit, 
with faith in America, with faith in her 
ideals and in her people, I accept your nomi- 
nation for President of the United States. 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, per- 
sonnel of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Altoona, Pa., under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bernard E. Leighton, man- 
ager of the hospital, celebrated the 30th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Veterans’ Administration at an enjoyable 
outing held at Lakemont Park, July 21, 
1960, at 6:30 p.m: 

During the fine program, it was my 


‘ privilege to deliver the following address 


in keeping with the anniversary celebra- 

tion: 

Appress DELIVERED BY JAMES E, VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DisTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, IN CELEBRATION OF THE 
30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, JULY 21, 
1960, 6:30 P.m., LAKEMONT Park, ALTOONA, 
Pa, 

Thirty years have passed since the found- 
ing of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
these three decades provide a record rich in 
human service. 

For this reason, it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to appear before you today and to 
add my praise to those of many others 
throughout the country for the splendid 
accomplishments of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Before the Executive order was issued July 
21, 1930, establishing the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration—many of us will recall the cum- 
bersome manner in which veterans’ laws 
were administered because of the lack of one 
central agency. 

It was apparent after the armistice in 
1918 that some means should be found to 
meet the growing needs of American vet- 
erans whose ranks were increased by the 
4,744,000 veterans who—according to records 
of the Veterans’ Administration—served in 
World War I. 

From the close of World War I until 1930 
there were numerous bureaus and agencies 
concerned in the administration of laws 
providing benefits for veterans. 

The Executive order of July 21, 1930, was 
the result of the act of July 3, 1930, which 
authorized the President to consolidate and 
coordinate the Federal agencies especially 
created for or concerned with the admin- 
istration of veterans’ laws, 

As a result, the Veterans’ Administration 
was born for the purpose of placing the ad- 
ministration of veterans affairs “under one 
roof.” 

To those of us who recall the operation of 
the old agencies such as the Pension Bu- 
reau, the National Home for Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the Veterans Bureau, the crea- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration was a 
master stroke for efficiency and service. 

It would be difficult indeed to pick one 
program of the many sponsored by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as the most valuable 
or most successful. 

If, for the sake of discussion, I were to 
single out one activity, however, I think few 
would quarrel with my choosing the hospital 
and medical care program of the Veterans’ 
Administration, as one of the most essential. 

We in Altoona have had good occasion to 
experience first hand the importance of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital program, 





It would be difficult—if not impossible in 
Many cases—for veterans to obtain and fi- 
nasios cine, for ese <ieeite Say eae 
way. 


It is clearly to the ad 
community that certain of the medical prob- 
lems of this group be treated in special facili- 
ties at Government expense. 

A second major advantage to the commu- 
nity of the Veterans’ a 
program lies in the inevitable in 
ence of all the facets of a community’s health 
services. 

The excellence of each component con- 
tributes to the excellence of the whole. 

Thus—many communities now boast im- 
proved hospital facilities as a partial result 
of the high level of care in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

Since the veteran is eligible for medical 
and dental care for service-connected disa- 
bilities from private physicians and dentists 
on a fee-for-service basis—the medical pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration is fur- 
ther integrated into that of the rest of the 
community through private practitioners. 

’ Administration also author- 
izes care in other public and private hospi- 
tals and homes when this is necessary. ; 

We can view the improvement in medical 
care for veterans as part of a lerger picture— 
the tremendous advance in hospital care for 
the entire population. 3 

We know that some provision has been 
made for the medical care of former members 
of the Armed Forces as far back as—and 
before—Civil War days. 

We read of the founding of sanitary com- 
mission homes for sick and bap Rm soldiers 
and sailors in 1861. 

. But when we investigate the hospital con- 
ditions of that time, we can be more grateful 
than ever for Veterans’ Administration and 
other hospitals of today. 

Apparently a popular saying a century ago 
was—“Be born at home and die at home.” 

Hospitals of that era were a combination 
of pest houses and almshouses with a tre- 
mendously high death rate. 

The mortality from amputations in the 
hospital hovered between the figure of 40 
and 60 percent—a much higher number than 
those performed in private homes. 

In addition—the lack of paying patients 
meant that hospitals faced a constant strug- 
gle to keep their doors open. 

I understand that during the Civil War 
the Government stepped in to pay 94 cents 
a day per soldier patient. 

A mere rundown of advances since that 
time makes my head swim. 

There have been major revolutions in 
every conceivable facet of hospital operation 
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from personnel to equipment—to methods 


go 
“sdmintatration hospitals ac- 


the center for 
pone a world’s most remarkable and advanced 
medical care—along with the rest of the 
hospitals of this country. 
The evolution of the modern hospital is 
presented to 


in. April 1959—by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on the subject of 
hospitalization insurance for social security 
beneficiaries. 

The report states in part: 

“The tal of today is as unlike the 
hospital of 20 or 30 years ago as the 1958 
automobile is unlike the model T. 

“You pay more but also get more. 

“The hospital of today stands for the 
oxygen tent—the blood bank—the operating 
room—and the other instruments through 
which modern medicine demonstrates its 
ability to save life. 

“It is also where the laboratory and radio- 
graphic procedures and radioactive elements 
are available for diagnostic procedures. 

“It is a complicated tion of serv- 
ices most of which must be available for use 
on a moment's notice.” 

When we focus our attention specifically 
on the medical program of the Veterans’ 
Administration—we note an amazing ca- 
pacity for growth in excellence even in its 
development occurred shortly after World 
War II when the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery was first organized. 

An aspect of the changed procedures 
which interests me particularly is the or- 
ganization at that time of a sysem of cooper- 
ation between Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals and the rest of the medical community. 

Based on the assumption that the finest 
of medical practice can be found in an at- 
mosphere of teaching and research—com- 
mittees composed of deans and the heads of 
major departments in participating medical 
schools give advice in staffing—education 
wnd research to the managers and staffs of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

There have been two vitally important by- 
products of this system. 

One is the high level of care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals made possible by 
access to the most enlightened and ad- 
vanced medical opinion. 

The other is the atmosphere of accep- 
tance and understanding between practicing 
and teaching physicians and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration personnel. 

Both groups are aware that they are work- 
ing toward the same goal of better medical 
care for all the people of this great Nation. 

In the field*of medical research, too—col- 
laboration with other Government agencies. 
and private groups has resulted in a vital, 
successful Veterans’ Administration program. 

Many medical specialists have been at- 
tracted to the staffs of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals by the opportunity for re- 
search—and this has worked to the benefit of 
patients in these hospitals. 

In addition—the program has yielded 
many worthwhile results—such as the de- 
velopment of a successful pian for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis by chemotherapy. 

This Yrevolutionary development has 
shortened the period of hospitalization for 
tubercular patients and has substantially 
reduced the morbidity and mortality from 
this disease. 

There is yet another aspect of the de- 
velopment of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital program which I find particularly 
encouraging. 

- This is the solution recently settled upon 
by the President—on request from the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs—to the 
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problem of regulating the. overall total of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital beds. 

The President set the total for Veterans’ 
Administration beds at 125,000 and—at the 
same time—provided that—within the 
limit—beds could be shifted from one use to 
another or from one geographical area to an- 
other depending on medical needs. 

This decision resolved two difficult ques- 
tions in the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital program. 

First it removed the possibility that the 
total number of beds would continue to ex- 
pand responding to pressures of all kinds— 
regardless of the number of unused or little 
used beds in certain areas. 

The fixed total requires the most responsi- 
ble kind of constant and continued evalua- 
tion to determine where and how Veterans’ 
Administration beds may be most profitably 
used. 

The resulting administrative stability will 
lead to better medical care. 

Secondly, this policy decision clarified the 
issue of how much care would be available 


‘for veterans with non-service-connected ill- 


nesses. 

It had previously been understood that 
such veterans could receive care if they were 
unable to pay for it otherwise—and if a bed 
were available. 

But the possibility of demands for this type 
of care constantly expanding the total num- 
ber of Veterans’ Administration beds was not 
& pleasant one. 

It is now clear that there will be an upper 
limit to the number of non-service-connected 
cases which can be cared for at Government 
expense after that. 

In addition to constant improvement of 
its hospital care program—the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has continued to meet the 
changing demands in medical problems of 
the veteran population. 

Significant changes in medical practice 
have made it possible to increase the use 
of outpatient services and thereby to reduce 
hospitalization. 

As the number of veterans suffering from 
permanent or chronic disabilities continues 
to grow—the domiciliary program becomes 
increasingly important. 

Great advances in rehabilitation have 
opened up new possibilities for extending 
the productive life of disabled veterans. 

We see in the medical of the 
Veterans’ Administration a living example 
of the gratitude of an enlightened society 
to those men who gave up valuable years 
of their lives and often their health to the 
service of their country. 

We see not a grudging dole or a fixed 
pension—as if this debt could be repaid 
in any set dollar amount—but a changing, 
flexible program suited to meet the most 
urgent needs of the veteran. 

We can also see a healthy attitude of 
self-evaluation on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration—A recognition that the 
problems of the veteran must be matched 
against the problems of other members of 
our society—that the requirements of the 
veteran are subject to continual change— 
and that this change must be reflected in 
the Veterans’ Administration program. 

In 1929 President Hoover commented in 
his state of the Union message on the ad- 
vantages of a strong—unified agency to 
administer veterans’ benefits. 

He stated: “I am convinced that we will 
gain in efficiency--economy—and more uni- 
form administration and better definition 
of national policies—if the Pension Bu- 
reau—The National Home for Volunteer 
Soldiers—and the Veterans Bureau are 
brought together in a single agency.” 

Thirty years have—I believe—confirmed 
his predictions. 

Whether it is the veterans’ hospital in our 
own community of Altoona—or the assist- 
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ance to a disabled veteran or the home loan 
program of the Veterans’ Administration— 
we are struck by the vigor and responsible 
attitude of a program designed to serve the 
veteran and the Nation. ° 

Therefore, in concluding my rémarks on 

this ened occasion, I wish to commend 
Bernard E. Leighton and 
the eosente, nurses, and professional em- 
Ployees—as well as all other hospital per- 
sonnel—for the part they have played in 
maintaining the high standards of the Al- 
toona Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

In this connection, let it be remembered 
that all employees of the Altoona Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, regardless of the 
type of their employment, share in the 
credit being given for a well-staffed and effi- 
ciently operated hospital. 

For that reason, all of you can “take a 
bow” because your contribution added to 
those of your fellow-employees, making it 
possible for the Altoona Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital to maintain such a fine 
rating for efficient service, and excellent 
medical and hospital care. 

It is my sincere hope that continued suc- 
cess will be the result of such highly dedi- 
cated service in the constant effort to allevi- 
ate human suffering and to restore peace 
and contentment to troubled minds. 





What Gallup Left Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
polls and polls. Some are rigged, some 
are just poorly conducted. Others are 
just badly analyzed. Without further 
comment, I am pleased to call attention 
to a good review of a bad poll. It was 
written by Joseph Alsop and appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 22, 1960: 

WHat Gattup Lerr Our 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasuHincton.—In the newspaper trade, it 
is usually considered bad form for one 
wretched scribbler to make remarks in print 
about the work of another. Yet an exception 
seems to be justified in the case of the in- 
quiring Dr. George Gallup’s important first 
poll after the national conventions. What is 
left out needs to be put back in. 

The political community was both excited 
and amazed by this poll, showing 50 percent 
of the decided pollees choosing Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. Nixon, 44 percent of the 
decided choosing Senator Joun F, KENNEpy, 
and 6 percent of the pollees undecided. 
Nrxon’s lead caused the excitement. The 
almost incredibly low percentage of unde- 
cided voters caused the amazement. 

But the voters so positively described as 
decided by Dr. Gallup were by no means 
unanimously decided in the true sense of 
that word. In the total sample, 6 percent 
of the pollees specifically stated they were 
undecided about their votes, but later ad- 
mitted or indicated that they were leaning 
to one candidate or another. These leaners— 
a familiar phenomenon to every doorbell 
ringer—were somewhat oddly lumped in with 
the truly decided in the published poll. 

According to Paul Perry, chief statistician 
of the Gallup organization, this undisclosed 
disposition of the “leaners” benefited the 
Democrats. He said that the Kennedy- 
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Johnson ticket got approximately 54 percent 
of all the leaners. . 

The Democrats rather conspicuously failed 
to benefit, however, by two other unseen dis- 
positions made by Dr. Gallup and his staff. 
The first and most remarkable was the 
simple cancellation of about 20 percent of 
all the ballots collected by Dr. Gallup’s field- 
workers. 

Apparently this winnowing of goats from 
sheep is standard Gallup practice. Suspect- 
ed nonvoters are spotted by such indicators 
as failure to vote last time, failure to regis- 
ter thus far, and so on. . The suspects’ bal- 
lots are then thrown out of the sample— 
which is the other half of the secret of Dr. 
Gallup’s amazingly low percentage of un- 
decided voters. 

Statistician Perry stated that he “did not 
have” the actual split of the suspects thrown 
out of the recently published poll; but he 
added that the discarded ballots were “reg- 
ularly more Democratic.” In addition, im- 
portant numbers of Democratic votes were 
apparently light weighted by Dr. Gallup's 
special system of synthesizing his national 


percen figures. 

Like the throwout of suspected nonvot- 
ers, this synthetic character of Dr. Gallup’s 
published national percentages may well be 
‘known to sociologists and other students. 
Statistician Perry made no bones about it, 
when questioned. But it is certainly un- 
known in the political community, where the 
Gallup results are therefore misunderstood. 

Briefly, then, every Gallup poll is divided 
into four regions—eastern, midwestern, 
southern, and western, Voting habits in the 
regions differ. The aim is to forecast, not 
the victor in the election, but the popular 
vote. Thus the polling samples from each 
region are given a “weight” proportional to 
that region’s contribution to the popular 
vote in 1956. The national averages ‘are 
then synthesized from the weighted samples. 

The region that suffers from this system 
is the South, where the popular vote is al-~- 
ways low in national elections. The 13 
States in Dr. Gallup’s southern region have 
just under a quarter of the population of the 
United States. More important, they have 
27.2 percent of the electoral college votes, 
which decide the presidential choice. But 
in Dr. Gallup’s percentage synthesis, the 
1956 yardstick gave the South a “weight” of 
only 16.6 percent. Thus every southerner 
in Dr. Gallup’s recent sample got only about 
three-fifths of a vote in the final count. 

Although Dr. Gallup frequently publishes 
regional breakdowns, he is not doing so this 
time. Hence statistician Perry refused to 
disclose the split of the latest southern sam- 
ple. Rather hesitantly, he merely said that 
the Republicans were doing better in the 
South than they have done in the past, “ex- 
cept in 1928, 1952, and 1956”—which were 
the only years when the Republicans got to 
first base in the South. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the Gallup 
sample from the southern region showed a 
small but significant Democratic majority, 
which was then downgraded by the “weight- 
ing” system. Add the probable Democratic 
majority among the thrown out ballots of 
suspected nonvoters. It then seems a fair 
bet that the Democrats actually had a modest 
overall majority in Dr. Gallup’s unprocessed 
ballots. 

A handful of votes would produce such a 
majority, because of the narrow base of Dr. 
Gallup’s famous percentages. In the last 
poll, the nationwide sample was about 1,600 
ballots. About 20 percent were thrown out, 
and the final sample was under 1,300 ballots, 
A single Gallup percentage point would, 
therefore, represent not more than 13 votes. 
And the mere transfer of 39 votes either way 
would have altered Dr. Gallup's nationwide 
percentages, to show Kennedy running dead- 
even with Nixon, or to show Nixon leading 
Kennedy, 53-41. 
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Impact of Foreign Imports on American 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a follow- 
up on my presentation to this House on 
the practices of buy American and the 
injurious affect upon the American 
economy of this administration’s poli- 
cies, I present the following correspond- 
ence and information that, in my opin- 
ion, is both timely and apropos. 

The time is running out for our Amer- 
ican dollar, our American worker, our 
American main street businessman and 
in fact, for our America as an industrial 
giant amongst the production nations. 

The following material and informa- 
tion is of utmost importance to all of us: 

UNION INSTRUMENT CorP., 
Plainfield, N.J., June 27,1960. 
Congressman Jounw DENT, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN DENT: Congressman 
SANTANGELO has sent me a copy of his letter 
to the Small Business Administration pro- 
testing their proposed changes in regulations 
to allow foreign products on preferential 
small business set-aside procurements, for 
which I am grateful. This letter states that 
this matter was discussed with you and Con- 
gressman ABRAHAM MULTER. 

On June 16, 1960, my counsel, Arthur 
Chodosh, and I attended the hearing held 
by the U.S. Senate Committee on Small 
Business, “on the impact of foreign imports 
on American small business.” We were in- 
vited to submit a statement for the hearing 
record, a copy of which we enclose, contain= 
ing our opinions on the effects of foreign 
imports. 

We were shocked by the callous attitude 
of some members of the committee, in tell- 
ing several manufacturers suffering seriously 
from foreign imports, that the work of their 
factories must be sacrificed to foreign im- 
ports, in the interest of foreign policy. Note 
my comments in our statement on pages 7 
and 8. 

Congresswoman FtLorence Dwyer and 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., have also 
taken interest in this matter and have regis- 
tered objections with the Small Business 
Administration to their proposed changes. 

I remember my conversation with you on 
my visit to Washington. This information 
is being furnished to you with the hope that 
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ean find time to bring this matter to 
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_ Your interest in small business manufac~ 
turers in the United States is greatly 


neering We have suffered a 
loss of about 60 percent of our sales by 
reason of foreign imports on ‘the principal 


protective tariff from 45 to 19% percent and 


the Department of Defense and in that con- 
nection, the protection received through the 
Small Business Act, has been of substantial 
aid. This protection and aid are now being 
seriously threatened by a trend to relax the 
original intent of the Small Business Act, 
and the set-aside procurement regulations. 
Our company recently submitted a bid on 
a Defense Department invitation, which 
contained in part the following conditions: 
“NOTICE OF SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDE” 


“Bids or proposals under -this procurement 
are solicited from small business concerns 
only * * *. This action * * * is in the 
interest of maintaining or mobilizing the 
Nation’s full productive capacity, in the 
interest of war or national defense pro- 

* * * @ manufacturer or a regular 
dealer submitting bids or proposals in its 
own name must agree to furnish in the per- 
formance of the contract, supplies manu- 
factured or produced in the United States 
* * * by small concerns.” : 

Despite the clarity of the foregoing condi- 
tions, requiring a manufacturer or dealer to 
furnish supplies manufactured or produced 
in the United States, the Small Business 
Administration has ruled that the 
of an importer who intends to furnish sup- 
plies which are to be almost wholly fabri- 
cated in a foreign countrry, complies with 
the conditions referred to. 

As a manufacturer submitting the lowest 
bid for furnishing products produced and 
manufactured in the United States, we pro- 
tested this ruling. An official of the Small 
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Business Administration cited the following 
emall business set-aside interpretations in 
explaining their action in our case: 

“(a) A bidder offered to furnish a quan- 
tity of cable to the U.S. Government. The 
only work to be done on this cable in the 
United States was to add a tip, representing 
4 percent of the value of the finished prod- 
uct. The Small Business Administration 
qualified this product as being produced in 
the United States. 

“(b) A hypothetical example was offered 
that a broker could import foreign-made pen- 
cils, and they could qualify as having been 
produced in the United States by simply 
sharpening the points.” 

Existing Small Business Administration 
regulation, section 121.3-8(b) (2): “Definition 
of small business nonmanufacture,” provides 
that “In the case of Government procure- 
ment, reserved for or involving the prefer- 
ential treatment of small business * * *, 
such nonmanufacturer shall furnish in the 
performance of the contract, the products 
of a small business or producer, which prod- 
ucts are manufactured or produced in the 
United States.” 

While this requirement clearly specifies the 
restrictions applicable to a nonmanufac- 
turer, requiring a nonmanufacturer to fur- 
nish products manufactured or produced in 
the United States, nothing specific is spelled 
out in the Small Business Administration 
regulations with respect to the manufacturer 
or producer who proposes to furnish products 
to the Government directly. If nonmanufac- 
turers are required to furnish products of a 
small business manufacturer or producer, 
which are manufactured in the United States, 
it certainly follows that the same restric- 
tions apply with equal force to manufac- 
turers furnishing products directly to the 
US. Government. 

Congress in passing the Small Business 
Act, declared it to be the policy that the 
Government should aid, assist, and protect 
small business concerns, and that a fair pro- 
portion of Government purchases should be 
set aside for concerns falling into the small 
business category. 

Section 127.15 of the rules and regulations 
issued under the Small Business Act, reads 
in part as follows: 

“Sec. 15. * * * To effectuate the purposes 
of this act, small business concerns * * * 
shall receive any award * * * as to which it 
is determined *.* * (1) to be in the interest 
of maintaining or mobilizing the Nation’s full 
protective capacity, (2) to be in the interest 
of war or national defense programs.” 

In advancement of the purposes of the 
Small Business Act, and the rules and regu- 
lations issued under the act, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the armed services 
have until very recently reserved procure- 
ments of supplies to products manufactured 
or produced by small business concerns in 
the United States. 

In a proposed amendment to the definition 
of smail business concerns (Federal Register, 
p. 33411.13 CFR, pt. 121, Apr. 16, 1960), 
the Small Business Administration recom- 
mends the addition to existing regulations 
of a paragraph defining a “domestic prod- 
uct’? as one in which the cost of foreign ma- 
terials or components does not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the cost of all materials used in such 
products. 

Such changes in the small business set- 
asides regulations will result in a tremendous 
increase in the volume of foreign-produced 
items being purchased by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and will further reduce the volume of 
manufactured goods of the American pro- 
ducer, which will inevitably cause many con- 
cerns to go out of business, with resultant 
unemployment. This defeats the intent of 
Congress to maintain the Nation’s productive 
capacity for security reasons, and the purpose 
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of the Small Business Act, which was estab- 
lished to assist and protect small manufac- 
turers in the United States. 

Even the proposed change to limit the 
allowable percentage of foreign materials to 
50 percent will not place American manu- 
facturers in a position to successfully com- 
pete on Government. procurements of prod- 
ucts which are partially manufactured in 
a foreign country, where labor costs are ap- 
proximately 20 percent of American labor 
costs. - 

The relaxation of the protection of the 
small business set-aside procurement regu- 
lations can only result in greater distress 
to manufacturers in the United States, al- 
ready hardpressed by foreign imports. We 
feel the original purpose of. the Small 
Business Act to aid and protect small busi- 
ness, and maintain small production facili- 
ties in the United States, are being defeated 
by these actions. If the regulations are to 
be changed, they should be changed in favor 
of small American business manufacturers, 
in order to carry out the original purposes 
of the Small Business Act, and to enable 
the small American manufacturer to con- 
tinue in business, 

Importers, brokers, and foreign manu- 
facturers have enjoyed advantages because 
of the large reductions in import customs 
tariffs, and the reduction in preferential 
treatment under the buy American provi- 
sions. By reason of this, great inroads have 
been made in the volume of goods manu- 
factured in the United States. The present 
expanding economic and production booms 
in foreign lands, particularly Germany, cer- 
tainly reveals that further concessions to 
foreign-made products are unnecessary. 

The last remaining protection to manu- 
facturers through small business set-aside 
program is now being weakened, The yol- 
ume of set-aside procurements is a small 
part of the defense spending, and the small 
manufacturer and worker in the United 
State who pay their share of all defense 
spending, should be entitled to a full meas- 
ure of preference in order to perpetuate 
the original purposes of the Small Business 
Act. 

An authoritative source in discussing 
small business, stated that there were 15,000 
small business failures in 1958, the great- 
est mumber since 1939. Certainly a great 
number of these failures can be attributed 
to foreign imports. Changes tending to 
further favor the import of foreign mer- 
chandise should be halted. The American 
manufacturer does not ask for advantages 
over foreign competition but it wants to 
eliminate the several disadvantages under 
which it must work. 

This statement has been revised since the 
writer's attendance at the hearing on June 
16. We therefore wish to comment on facts 
presented at that time. 

It was emphasized at the hearing, that 
the United States expects to export $18 bil- 
lion while it will import $16 billion in 1960, 
It was stated that we must increase im- 
ports to equal exports, in the interest of 
the philosophy of our present foreign policy. 

Measured in volume of goods, rather than 
in dollars, imports far exceed exports since 
goods produced in foreign lands are manu- 
factured at labor cost of 10 to 20 percent 
of the labor costs in the United States. 

At the hearing, several small manufac- 
turers were told to use their ingenuity to 
develop new products for their factories, to 
replace the productions of products lost to 
foreign imports. All this was based on the 
theory that our foreign policy required these 
sacrifices to be made. Some of the heads of 
the manufacturing firms presenting their 
plights, resulting from foreign imports, like- 
ly devoted most of their lives in developing 
their small plants and businesses. 

The process of inventing and developing, 
transforming the facilities of their factories 
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and .finding markets for these products are 
enormous and beyond the means and capa- 
bilities of most .small business firms. 

Insofar as small businesses are concerned, 
this suggestion is not a practical solution 
to the problem of competing with low priced 
imports. 

Your committee requested» of several 
speakers their suggestions of a solution to 
the problems presented. Our suggestions to 
aid the small business manufacturers is to 
adhere to the purposes and intent of Con- 
gress in establishing the Small Business Act, 
which reads in part: 

“It is the declared policy of the Congress 
that the Government should aid, counsel, 
assist and protect insofar as is possible, the 
interests of small business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprises to 
insure that a fair portion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for property and serv- 
ices for the Government * * * be placed 
with small business enterprises, to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total sales of 
Government property be made to such 
enterprises, and to maintain and strengthen 
the overall economy of the Nation.” 

The intent and purposes of this act can 
be carried out by requiring the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the procuring 
agencies of the Government to promulgate 
and to interpret and define its regulations 
under the small business set-aside provi- 
sions so that such procurements are re- 
stricted to products manufactured wholly by 
small business concerns in the United 
States, wherever possible, 

We have discussed the foregoing matters 
with others in our industry, and in pre- 
senting this statement, we feel certain our 
position is not unique, but represents the 
position of thousands of other small manu 
facturers in the United States. : 

Your committee is requested to consider 
the above facts. 

Respectfully yours, 
UNION INSTRUMENT CorP., 
8S. Scavuvzzo, President. 





Postal Reappraisal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr.MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways been interested and have taken my 
stand in support of fiscal responsibility 
in government. 

Recently, there appeared two edito- 
rials—one in the Patriot of July 7, 1960, 
and one in the Evening News of July 4, 
1960, both Harrisburg, Pa., newspapers. 
Now these are directly related to the 
cost of government and particularly the 
Post Office Department. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has 
modernized postal activities and reor- 
ganized to exact greater efficiency and 
economy. However, it is through no 
fault of his own that the postal books 
do not balance. Instead of diminishing 
the deficit it has increased from the for- 
mer million-dollar-a-day deficit, this de- 
spite the President’s veto. 

These newspapers rightly call for a 
reappraisal of the postal situation. 

Here are the two editorials to which 
Irefer: 
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[Prom the Patriot, July 1, 1960] 
Post Orrice Dericir Is Yer To Bre LicKED 


President Eisenhower’s proposals to square 
away the financing of the postal service, like 
so much else, have wound up in the dead 
letter office. 

This election year Congress not only has 
refused to go along on the administration’s 
postal rate increase proposal, it has made the 
Post Office Department deficit worse—for 
what's left of the Eisenhower era and for the 
start of a new administration next January. 

Unlike 2 years ago, when another election 
year Congress matched a major pay raise for 
postal workers with the new revenue to pay 
for it, this House and Senate have just 
rammed through another big pay raise, over- 
riding the President’s veto; but refused to 
consider the need for new revenue. 

This new spending will send the annual 
Post Office deficit on its way toward the $1 
billion mark. And this will come on top of 
& postal deficit that has climbed to $6.8 
billion since the end of World War II. 

At a time in history when the United 
States is called up to maintain a defense 
establishment on a par with wartime and 
at the same time maintain its traditional 
civilian services and face up to the towering 
new needs of an exploding population—for 
education, for health, for so very much else— 
there just isn’t enough Government money 
to go around. Because there isn’t, too little 
or nothing is being done on too many fronts. 

In the face of this stern fiscal reality, the 
concept of the Post Office Department as a 
public service which does not require a bal- 
anced budget demands reappraisal. The bil- 
lion dollars a year now going out of the 
General Treasury, as subsidy paid by all tax- 
payers to the users of the mails, could go a 
long way toward meeting the needs of 
schools, slum clearance, health care for the 
aged. Somehow and someway, these needs 
inevitably must be met. To get at least a 
part of the financing required for them, the 
postal deficit should be wiped out and the 
Post Office Department should pay its own 
way. 

But that is not about to come to pass when 
the Congress returns from the presidential 
conventions to close out so very much legis- 
lation still hanging fire. A House committee 
has completed hearings on the administra- 
tion proposals for postal rate increases to 
bring in another $550 million a year—now 
not enough to balance the books. But it 
has refused to clear the proposal for floor 
action, and there isn’t a chance that it will 
in the political circus atmosphere that will 
prevail. The. Representatives and Senators 
aren't about to raise the price of stamps in 
an election campaign year. 

Yet most of them seeking reelection and 
the two presidential candidates will be 
pledging their support to new spending for 
various worthy causes and programs. They 
also should be counting on an annual postal 
deficit approaching $1 billion a year. Do 
they think new spending in this amount 
should be postponed, or new taxes imposed, 
or mail rates increased to balance the postal 
books? This is a good question even if many 
politicians and most candidates won't an- 
swer it, 
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[From the Evening News, July 4, 1960] 
PLAYING Ir POLITICALLY Sars 


When President Eisenhower vetoed the 
Federal pay raise bill he characterized it as 
“indefensible and irresponsible legislation.” 

Congress now has compounded its “irre- 
sponsible actions” by going over the Presi- 
dent’s head to make the pay raise law. 

There is no valid argument that Federal 
employees should not have received some in- 
crease in pay, but there is valid argument 
against the loose manner in which the bill 
Was drawn, passed, and put through over 
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the President's veto in a shameful exhibition » 
of congressional cave-in in the face of a rip-» 
tide of pressure in a political year. 

The bill did not make an equitable dis- 
tribut.on of money to the Federal employees, 
one of the chief points in the President’s 
message of veto. These were the President’s 
words: 

“The bill totally ignores the recognized 
precept that the only sound basis for setting 
Federal salaries is reasonable comparability 
to rates paid for similar work in private in- 
dustry. * * * There is reason to believe * * * 
that a number of Federal salaries already 
exceed private rates of pay for similar work 
and, conversely, that other Federal salaries 
are below corres: private compensa- 
tion. H.R. 9983 in no respect addresses it- 
self to these disparities and, in fact, per- 
petuates and intensifies them. * * * The 
inequities already present in our Federal 
pay structure would be sharply accentuated 
by H.R. 9983.” 

This is not all the President had to say, 
but it is the nub of the reasoning that 
brought him to the decision to veto the bill. 
Whether the modest increase proposed by 
the President was enough is not now at 
issue, but the fact. remains that it followed 
his line of reasoning that, whatever increase 
was given, it should eliminate the disparity 
to which he referred in his veto message. 

It is all too obvious that Congress voted 
with an eye on the ballot box. Every House 
Member and half the Senators face the elec- 
torate this year, and they want to keep as 
many of them thinking kind thoughts of 
their legislators as possible. But if it is the 
popular way, it also is the cowardly ap- 
proach. 

Two of our own Congressmen, WALTER 
Mumma and HERMAN SCHNEEBELT, joined 
those supporting the President. Their cour- 
age will cost them votes, and in SCHNEEBELI’s 
ease may bring defeat in the November elec- 
tion. He barely squeezed through in the 
special election in April. As for Pennsyl- 
vania’s Junior Senator, who faces no election 
test for 4 years, he played it safe. 

That's politics, 





Bernard Baruch at 90 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, August 19, America’s elder 
statesman, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, ob- 
served his 90th birthday anniversary, 
receiving congratulatory messages from 
his host of friends throughout the world. 

During My many years in the Con- 
gress, both in periods of war and peace, 
I have on numerous oceasions called on 
Mr. Baruch for his advice and he al- 
ways gave it to me most promptly and 
helpfully. 

Mr. Baruch is a very dear friend of 
Mr. Harry B. Haines, publisher of the 
Paterson (N.J.) Evening News, and 
whenever I visit Mr. Haines in his edi- 
torial sanctum I note some striking pic- 
ture of Mr. Baruch hanging on the 
wall along with some personally auto- 
graphed messages. 

The Paterson Evening News last Fri- 
day carried the following editorial trib- 
ute to Mr. Baruch: 
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Civil War as a Confederate ‘The 
first 11 years of Bernard's life were spent 
in South Carolina; he maintains a luxurious 
estate there today. The family moved be~- 
cause the father hoped to find wider op- 
portunities in New York. 


Street; stock speculation made him a multi- 
millionaire by the time he was 31. 

The details of his career as speculator— 
a title he still proudly clings to—are spelled 
out in the memoirs and in loving detail in 
a biography, but the more important story 
of Baruch the public man began when he 
met President Woodrow Wilson. 

The financier at first, aided in the quest of 
the new freedom with advice and financial 
contributions. Came World War I and—at 
47—he was called to public service as a mem-~- 
ber and later chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

Since then Mr. Baruch has given advice 
to every succeeding President, advice more 
often than not neglected. Most notably he 
was a senior consultant—though not a con- 
fidant—of Franklin D. Roosevelt. His most 
significant official policy contribution prob- 
ably was the 1946 Baruch plan for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy: This won 
U.N, General Assembly endorsement but was 
not acceptable to Moscow. If it had been, 
the world would have been on the path to 
peace instead of present day: perils. 

Baruch in 1948 refused to serve as chaire 
man of the Democratic National Finance 
Committee, and thereafter his relations with 
President Truman were strained. Four 
years later he switched parties to support 
General Eisenhower... But. Eisenhower as 
President refused to be influenced by 
Baruch’s repeated advocacy of standby eco- 
nomic controls for war. 

The years, meanwhile, have been kind to 
Baruch. A favorite avocation is watching 
the horses, and his beloved Saratoga has 
named a stakes race for hin. In honor of 
his birthday, his favorite bench in Lafayette 
Park—across from the White House—was 
this week marked with a bronze plaque des- 
ignating it as the “Bernard Baruch Bench 
of Inspiration.” As for Baruch the hard- 
headed: philosopher, he’d probably stand on 
a last line from the first volume of the 
memoirs: “I believe in reason not because 
of the wisdom that men have demonstrated 
in the past but because it remains man’s 
best tool for governing himself.” 

Happy birthday from all of us to one who 
typifies Mr. American Citizen No. 1. 
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The New York Times editorialized last 
Friday as follows: 

Ninety Userv. Years 

Reaching the age of 99 in reasonably good 
health and spirits is an achievement all by 
itself. We doubt, however, that Bernard M. 
Baruch, whose 90th birthday falls today, 
ever gave much thought to living to a grand 
old age. His ambifion, we suspect, was to be 
active in mind and body and to get useful 
work done. In this he has succeeded. 

Mr. Baruch did well enough in his private 
business in -his earlier years to enable him 
to give most of his later years to the service 
of his country. He would be remembered 
for his achievements as head of the War 
Industries Board during the First World 
War, but he did countless useful things be- 
tween the two World Wars and after the 
Second World War and down to this very 
day. 

Whether or not he likes to be associated 
with the old tradition of the bench on which 
he sat and to which eminent persons came to 
seek his advice we are not sure. We do 
know that his advice was always based on 
intelligence, experience, and goodwill. When 
he disagreed with anybody he said so and 
when he agreed he said so. He went part of 
the way but not all of the way with Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, as with other 
Presidents before and since. 

We wish this were Mr. Baruch’s 50th or 
60th birthday rather than his 90th. But we 
hope the physical constituion he inherited 
from his good physician father, Simon B. 
Baruch, will permit him to be with us and 
to give us good advice in years to come. 





Port of New York Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondag, August 22, 1960 


Mr, OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has under consideration a 
contempt citation of certain officials of 
the Port of New York Authority. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp two news stories 
and an editorial on the subject which ap- 
peared in the Newark (N.J.) Star- 
Ledger, of August 11 and 12, 1960: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, 
Aug. 11, 1960] , 
CONGRESSMAN REBUKES CELLER ON PORT 
AUTHORITY PROBE 

Representative Dominick V. DANIELS, Dem- 
ocrat, 14th District, said yesterday the New 
Jersey congressional delegation never asked 
for a sweeping investigation of the Port of 
New York Authority. 

The Jersey City Congressman repudiated 
the statement of Representative EMANUEL 
CreLLER, Democrat, New York, chairman of a 
House Judiciary Subcommittee, that the cur- 
rent probe of the port authority was 
launched at the request of the entire New 
Jersey congressional delegation. 

DANIELs said the delegation merely asked 
for a congressional study of the port author- 
ity’s power to build its proposed jetport in 
Morris County. . 

He also joined four other members of the 
New Jersey delegation in opposing the CELLER 
subcommittee’s recommendation that three 
port authority officials be cited for contempt 
of Congress for refusing, on instructions of 
Governors Meyner and Rockefeller, to turn 
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over all its records to the subcommittee. The 
others are Senators Case and WILLIAMs and 
Representatives FRANK THOMSON and FRANK 
OSMERS. 


“It has been stated that the judiciary 
committee’s investigation into the internal 
affairs of the port authority resulted from a 
request of the entire New Jersey congres- 
sional delegation that it be conducted,” 
DaNnIEets said in a statement without men- 
tioning CELLER’s name. 

“So far as I am concerned that statement 
is not accurate. New Jersey Members of 
Congress have expressed concern as to the 
authority’s study of a potential jetport in 
Morris County. 

“In that connection they suggested the 
House Judiciary Committee conduct a staff 
study of the power of the port authority 
with respect to the construction of a jetport 
in Morris County. 

“It is obvious that a request for such a 
study is no justification for a broadside 
blanket investigation of all the activities of 
the port authority nor for the subpenaing 
of practically all the files of the port author- 
ity covering the period for the last 15 years. 

“I have never suggested and I am firmly 
opposed to the idea that port authority offi- 
cials should be subjected to criminal pros- 
ecution for complying with the instructions 
of the Governors of the States, who are their 
superior officers.” 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Aug. 12, 
1960] 


Port AUTHORITY Prope GoING FurTHER THAN 
WANTED: WIDNALL 

Representative WmL1am B. WIDNALL, Re- 
publican, Saddle River, said yesterday the 
current House investigation of the port au- 
thority has gone further than the New Jersey 
congressional delegation wanted. 

“As I recall, WIDNALL said, “the delegation 
voted unanimously to ask the House Judi- 
ciary Committee to conduct a staff study to 
fix the scope of the port authority's jurisdic- 
tion. 

“We were interested in finding out if the 
port authority was exceeding its jurisdiction 
in doing things like erecting commercial 
buildings at Teterboro Airport and planning 
a jetport on Morris County land outside the 
boundary lines of the port district. 

“We were not, as I recall, interested in 
either the internal affairs of the port author- 
ity or its handling of matters which are ob- 
viously within its scope and jurisdiction. 

WmDNALL added, however, that he was cer- 
tain the House was within its constitutional 
rights in investigating the agency. 

As far as his vote on contempt citations 
pending against three top officials of the port 
authority, WIDNALL said he would vote in 
line with the original purpose of the New 
Jersey delegation. ; 

“If a study of the subpenas indicates the 
investigators were after records concerned 
with setting the scope of the port authority, 
I would support the contempt recommenda- 
tions. If the subpenas appeared to be in 
the nature of a fishing expedition, I would 
vote against them,” WIDNALL said. 

WIDNALL became the fifth member of the 
State’s 14-member House to take issue with 
Judiciary Committee Chairman EMANUEL 
CELLER’s statement that he was pursuing the 
investigation at the request of the New 
Jersey delegation. 

WIDNALL, FPrankK Osmers, Jr., Republican, 
of Tenafly, CoRNELIUs GALLAGHER, Democrat, 
of Bayonne, Frank THOMPSON, Jr., Democrat, 
of Trenton, and Dominick DANIELS, Demo- 
crat, of Jersey City, are those opposed to the 
“sweeping” inquiry now underway. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Aug. 12, 1960] 
Morse THAN THEY BARGAINED For 


The New Jersey congressional delegation, 
in asking for a congressional investigation 
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of the port authority, stand to get much 
more than they asked for—and at least some 
Congressmen are disturbed by the prospect. 

The request for Congress to look into the 
port authority came in the wake of the port 
authority proposal for a jetport in Morris 
County. Perhaps it was a refiex action for 
Congressmen to ask for a probe. 

What they intended, some of them now 
say, was an investigation into the port au- 
thority’s action in connection with the jet- 
port proposal. What they apparently had 
in mind was the fact that the port authority 
was asking for a facility which was located 
outside its jurisdiction. 

What they got from Representative CeLier, 
who is conducting the probe, is a full-scale 
war on the port authority. And CELLER has 
armed himself with broadened subpena pow- 
ers by which to try and get all port authority 
records from the inception of the authority. 
Certainly these records would not be needed 
for an investigation limited to the jetport 
proposal, 

The prospect new is for a broadside, fired 
by the congressional committee, which could 
have damaging effects on the port authority 
and its future usefulness to the metropolitan 
area. If that happens, it would be tragic for 
everyone concerned—principally for the mil- 
lions of persons in the area who benefit from 
facilities developed by the port authority. 

The Congressmen are rightfully worried 
about this prospect. Governors Meyner and 
Rockefeller, also worried about the same 
prospect, have been warning of the dangers. 
The Governors’ warnings have had little ef- 
fect on CELLER. But the fact that his in- 
vestigation is being virtually repudiated by 
some of the Co en who asked for a 
probe should help put it in its proper per- 


spective. 





“Woes of the Atlas”; Magazine Article 
Points Up Great Lag in Missile Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
frightening lag in our missile program 
is cause for extremely serious concern. 

We need missiles—operational mis- 
siles—and we need them quickly. We 
will not get them if the administration 
is content with only “pep talks,” such as 
the one the Secretary of Defense de- 
livered recently to the defense contrac- 
tors who are building the Atlas missile 
and constructing the launching sites. 
At this meeting the Secretary conceded 
that our missile program is far behind 
schedule, but he gave no indication of 
the sense of urgency which alone will 
give us missiles instead of words. 

To get the missiles and the launching 
sites that are required, there must be an 
end to the “business as usual” approach 
of the administration. There must he 
a@ unified program, not just transfers of 
authority from one unit to another as 
the Secretary of: Defense has been doing. 

With our very security at stake, I say 
we should establish 24-hour-a-day work- 
ing schedules if necessary. We can 
negotiate with the Soviet Union only 
from a position of strength, and just as 
long as the administration is content 
with second piace in the missile race the 
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Russians will continue to hold the initia- 
tive in world affairs. 

The extent of the U.S. missile lag is 
brought out in an article in the current 
issue of Time magazine, which reports 


that we now have only six operational 


Atlas intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
although the schedule which the De- 
partment of Defense told the country 
would be faithfully followed called for 
18 missiles by this time according to 
Time magazine. 

Later this year, says Time, there will 
be 12 Atlases operational, but the 
schedule calls for 30. 

I submit, Mr, Speaker, that these 
ominous figures mean that more than 
“pep talks’ by administration spokes- 
men are needed. 


I bring to the attention of the House 
the text of the article on the missile 
lag in Time: 


Woks oF THE ATLAS 


The biggest bottleneck in the U.S. missile 
program is not the development or testing of 
the giant birds—which have been firing suc- 
cessfully—but construction of the bases that 
would be needed to send them winging 
against an énemy. The United States now 
has 6 operational Atias intercontinental 
ballistic missiles—and by schedule should 
now have 18. Later this year 12 Atlases will 
be operational, whereas there should be more 
than 30. Last week 56 top executives of 
companies that make the Atlas and its 
launching sites returned home from Wash- 
ington after a rousing pep talk from Defense 
Secretary Thomas 8, Gates, Jr., urging them 
to get the Atlas back on schedule. The 
chief problem, conceded Air Force Brig. 
Gen. William E. Leonhard, a deputy com- 
mander of the Ballistic Missile Division, is 
“the difficulties of doing a wartime task un- 
der peacetime conditions and authority.” 


LIKE BUILDING DAMS? 


The Atlas’ woes show that it takes more 
than a big budget and brainy scientists to 
win the missile race. One of the chief diffi- 
culties has been the lack of central direction. 
The Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, after 
approving the plans of the prime contractor, 
turns the job of letting construction con- 
tracts over to the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, The Air Force and the Army Engi- 
neers each blame the other for the delays. 
The Army charges that the Air Force makes 
imposible demands, frequently changes its 
mind; the Air Force replies that the Army 
Engineers are trying to build bases as they 
build dams, 

Both the Army and the Air Force give the 
contractors poor marks. The Convair divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corp., one of the 
prime contractors for the Atlas, has come 
under criticism for placing so much stress on 
test shots at Cape Canaveral that it has not 
put enough effort into preparing missile 
bases. Construction contractors selected by 
the Corps of Engineers often farmed the work 
to subcontractors who underestimated the 
task, sometimes buckled under the pressure. 
At Offutt Air Force Base near Omaha, where 
Atlas jaunching sites are 3 months behind 
schedule, New York’s Malan-Grove Construc- 
tion Co. gave 90 percent of the work to 46 
subcontractors. Two of them ran into finan- 
cial difficulties and are now being operated by 
bonding companies. At the Offutt launch- 
ing sites, nine concrete pedestals intended 
for support of liquid-oxygen lines had to be 
replaced because they had inadequate sup- 
porting steel. Warren Air Force Base in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., scheduled to be the first 
operational tactical missile base by last 
spring, will not be ready until fall, largely 
because contractors could not fulfill their 
commitments. 
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its developing missiles, but they can play hob 
with schedules. At Offutt Base, more than 


.50 site changes have been ordered, ranging 


from “a few dollars to more than a million 
dollars.” The Warren Base, originally sched- 
uled to cost $65 million, is now expected to 
cost $100 million because of numerous modi- 
fications. 

Also contributing to the slowdowns are 
labor unions which have squabbled with the 
military, the contractors, and among them- 
selves. In the past 2 years there have been 
22 labor disputes at Warren, ranging from 
cement masons and plasterers striking 
against the use of ready-mix concrete to iron- 
workers protesting because spot welding was 
done by other unions. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes and strikes have cost the Atlas 
20,370 man-days in the first 6 months of 
1960 alone at Warren, Offutt, and Vanden- 
berg Air Force Bases. 

To bring the Atlas back on schedule, Sec- 
retary Gates has transferred the missile-site 
command from the Air Force Research and 
Development Command to the Air -Materiel 
Command, placed the Army engineers under 
one nationwide project officer instead of un- 
der district engineers. Both the Army and 


the Air Force have been warned to be more ~ 


selective in letting base building contracts 
and the Labor Department is drawing up a 
list of standards to determine what kind of 
workers should be used on specific missile- 
base jobs. The goal: more than 100 opera- 
tional Atlases by 1962, 





Jane Addams and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the Nation and the world are 
yearning for peace and many of us are 
fervently dedicated to that cherished 
end, it is appropriate to dwell thought- 
fully on the great contributions of the 
famous humantarian, Jane Addams. 

I will not here detail the brilliant 
career of this great woman, but would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House by way of a reminder her heroic 
efforts for world peace. 

As long ago as 1904 at the convention 
of the National Peace Societies held at 
Boston in my home State, Jane Addams 
spoke and worked for universal peace 
between nations. 

In her “Newer Ideals of Peace” pub- 
lished in 1907 she sought and urged 
moral substitutes for war. 

During World War I she worked to try 
to prevent the spread of that great con- 
flict and the provoking of the most prim- 
itive antagonisms associated with it. 

Her efforts to secure a conference of 
neutrals many leaders had urged were 
sustained with the same vigor and abil- 
ity that typified her activities in conserv- 








to allay hunger, , Suffering, and privation. 
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wer she thought it wise or 
in the interests of the $0.40 20, 
She was a. to be 


She wrote— 
will people be able to come into friendly 
relationships. with ever larger and larger 


groups, and to live constantly a more exe 
tended life. 


to sweep away as unworthy and base 
every utterance or gesture for peace. It 
cannot be denied, of course, that when 
the Nation was fighting for its survival 
against cruel and ruthless aggressors 
Sn te ee ee Ee ae 
the merits of peace, let alone permit 
spies and traitors to weaken the na- 

tional purpose by conspiring against the 
and readiness of our fight- 


that peace is not only a sacred goal, but 
it is a dire necessity, if freedom and 
civilization are to be sustained. 


tional helplessness and fostering doc- 
trines of appeasement can successfully 
becloud the fact that while the American 
people mean to preserve their free heri- 
tage and will never surrender it, they are 
nevertheless willing to stand coura- 
geously for every practicable measure to 
lessen international tensions and pro- 
mote international control of nuclear 
substances and weapons, effective dis- 
armament and enduring peace. 


While the goal has not changed since 
Jane Addams’ day, it has become infi- 
nitely more desirable and critical. To 
reach it, wholehearted international ef- 
forts are imperative. Every nation must 
join earnestly and wholeheartedly in the 
quest for the sacred grail of peace. 

To the extent that some nations are 
refusing to abandon their oft-expressed 
ambition to suppress freedom and domi- 
nate the world this problem becomes 
more difficult, if not impossible of ac- 
complishment, until those nations have a 
change of heart. But that fact must 
never deter us from fighting as fiercely 
in the moral sense as we would fight a 
war to protect our shores and our homes 
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and a just resolution of the problems 


that must be solved before peace can be- 
come a reality in this cruelly divided 


world. 

Let not despair possess us, nor courage 
forsake us, in this fight. If the price of 
peace is loss of our freedom and a form 
of serfdom more abominable than death 
itself then by all means let us die in a 
fiery holocaust of destruction before we 
forfeit or surrender our God-given rights 
to be free men and women. But let us 
strive prayerfully and courageously for 
universal peace. 

Among rational people, if there be 
such in the Communist world, there 
is no necessity for such a choice. "The 
people of the world can and should make 
the choice now before they are engulfed 
by nuclear conflict, and they should 
never tolerate the machinations of com- 
munism, or any other ideology or bloc, 
to thwart the progress, freedom and 
security of man, 

Jane .Addams accomplished many 
things in her long, useful, life, and her 
work for peace was not the least of 
these. We can well recall today her 
thesis that consent should be substituted 
for coercion and a will to peace for a 
belief in war—that justice and love of 
humanity, brotherhood and devotion to 
eer ot God should prevail in the 





Wrong Schooling Emphasis, by Vice 
Adm. H. G. Rickover 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, quite un- 
derstandably, there is always a vigorous 
debate on what should be taught in our 
public schools. 

Because of my own interest in the sub- 
ject matter, I have introduced a resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 395) urging that a com- 
mission be established to determine what 
our standards of education should be. 


One of the most outspoken Americans 
in the field of education is Vice Adm. 
H. G. Rickover. In the Newark Sunday 
News for August 21, 1960, a very chal- 
lenging article by Admiral Rickover ap- 
peared. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Wronc ScHOoLING EMPHASIS 
(By Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover) 

We and we alone among all modern democ- 
racies have devalued our educational cur- 
rency. 

We have downgraded the high school di- 
ploma to a point where it does not even 
promise competence in elementary subjects. 
Witness the many college freshmen who have 
to take remedial courses in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Abroad these courses are 
mastered in the first 8 years of schooling. 

Russia’s real threat to us will come through 
their educational and not through their mili- 


tary processes. Military systems and tech- 
niques are transitory—they now change every 
few years. An intelligent and well-educated 
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body of citizens is something you will have 
forever. 
VALUE RECOGNIZED 

This is where the Russians are smarter 
than we. They have the full 
value of a good education and they are hell- 
bent on giving it to as many of their young- 
sters as they can coax into taking it. 

This is about the best comparison I can 
make; almost half of Russia’s children, 
graduating at 17 after but 10 years of school- 
ing, do as well—by the record—as many of 
our children after 14 years of schooling, two 
of them in college. 

Neither I nor other critics have ever rec- 
ommended that we take over the Russian 
educational system. We do urge that we 
consider Russian educational achievements 
as the minimum standard for our own edu- 
cational objectives. 

SUICIDAL 


We warn it would be suicidal if we allowed 
scholastic levels in our schools permanently 
to drop below this minimum standard. We 
flatly reject the claim that since ours is 
mass education it must, therefore, be medi- 
ocre, or that democratic education can never 
be as good as education in an authoritarian 
state. 

What I have said about Russia applies 
even more so to the Western European 
nations. 

Abroad, a liberal education comparing fa- 
vorably with what Americans acquire in 16 
years of school and college takes from 12 to 
18 years. Europeans are by that much 
ahead of Americans when they begin to 
study for a learned profession, such as medi- 
cine or law. 

NOT UNDEMOCRATIC 


‘We seem bemused by the claims of the 
educationists that it is undemocratic for 
other Western nations to separate their 
children after elementary school, and to put 
them into different types of secondary 
schools according to their mental abilities 
and vocational aims. 

We do not say it is undemocratic that 
nurses go to nursing school and doctors to 
medical school, and that each obtains a dif- 
ferent diploma. Nor do we send enlisted 
personnel to the same schools as Officers. 

Why do we get angry at Europeans for 
weeding out the dullards from the talented 
children and sending them to separate sec- 
ondary schools? What good would it do the 
dullards to be admitted to a school where 
they would just sit around and understand 
nothing? 

What is democratic about penalizing God- 
given talent by letting it go to waste so 
average children won’t feel a sense of in- 
feriority? 

. BEGUILING, PERHAPS 

Tt may be beguiling in theory to think of 
all our children going to school together. 
But will it really serve their best interests 
to send them to schools where the child 
with an IQ of 70 sits beside one with an 
IQ of 170, and where the morally weak child 
freely associates with the child who has been 
carefully raised to distinguish right from 
wrong and to conduct himself responsibly? 

To say this is advocating that only an 
elite shall be well educated while the rest 
of our children receive an inferior education, 
making them forever hewers of wood and 
carriers of water, is highly irresponsible 
demagoguery. 

To me there is nothing more important 
than to change our educational system in 
such @ manner that it will provide the best 
possible education for every child: slow, 
average, and talented. 


At present, few get a really good public 
education, 


SPECIFICATIONS NEEDED 


As an engineer would say the first thing we 
must do is set up specifications: what we 
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want our high school graduates to know 
when they finish at the age of 18. The 
minute you do that, you put courses in 
etiquette and baton twirling in their proper 
place; you begin to see that perhaps you 
ought not to pay an athletic coach a higher 
salary than a teacher of trigonometry. 

There is nothing in our form of govern- 
ment to prevent Congress from setting up 
some sort of commission or council and giv- 
ing it the task of working out different sets 
of educational goals for our public schools. 

The schools could disregard them if they 
so wished, and if the parents in the com- 
munity did not force them to pay attention. 
But, by having a national set of standards, 
everyone could judge where the local school 
stood. 

We could get a statement of policy: “This 
is what we think is a good education.” 
Such a statement would give the parents a 
yardstick by which to measure what their. 
children should learn and have learned in 
school, 

EDUCATION OR TRAINING 

This would give an enormous advantage 
to parents who are really interested in hav- 
ing their children educated in contrast to 
having them merely trained. 

To allow a child to choose typewriting in- 
stead of physics, or machine shop instead of 
history or a foreign language, is to let a 
minor make a decision which will effect the 
whole course of his future life, a decision 
he is too young to make intelHgently. 

How can we expect children to choose 
higher mathematics when their classmates 
are having fun learning how to play canasta, 
cook or find a mate? Why should an eighth 
grader tacke a hard subject when next door 
the kids are happily whizzing through a 
course in home and family living? Why 
should he take tough examinations, when 
others get promoted on the basis of true- 
false tests posing such difficult problems as 
“should boys use deodorants?” or “can one 
use cake soap for shampooing?” 

In other modern democracies, vocational 
subjects are to some slight extent taught in 
schools attended by children who are not 
academically talented, but they are never 
considered a substitute for general educa- 
tion. In this country we stop teaching basic 
subjets to slow learners too soon, we shift 
them too early from education into training. 

What has happened in America is that 
many parents have abdicated their respon- 
sibilities and have let the schools assume 
them. 

The schools are trying to do everything, 
and they do nothing well.. They are trying 
to perform the functions of the church and 
the home, as well as their own. 

To become educated takes sustained effort, 
hard work, excellent instruction by teachers 
who themselves are excellently educated and 
who know their subjects thoroughly. 

American educationists keep assuring us 
that our schools are the best in the world. 
The evidence at hand shows all too clearly 
that this is an illusion. Nothing prevents 
us from changing this flusion into a reality. 





Doctors’ Committee for Nixon 
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Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Nassau County Medical Society, after 
thorough consideration of the 1960 plat- 
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forms of our two great parties, and of 
the records made by the candidates of 
both, has announced its support of 
RicHARD M. Nixon and Henry Cabot 
Lodge for President and Vice President 
of the United States. 

I am very proud to submit for the at- 
tention of the Members of the House of 
Representatives the position of the 
Nassau County Medical Society as pre- 
sented by Ralph S. Emerson, M.D.: 

Wake Up, Docror 


The elections in November 1960 will have 
a profound effect and determine in a large 
measure the future of American medicine. 
Doctors have traditionally shunned partisan 
politics and find it distasteful, but times 
have changed. The survival of the free- 
dom of medical practice is in jeopardy. 
Even though doctors, as individuals, and 
are not prone to run with the flock, they 
will fight when their country or their pro- 
fession is in jeopardy. 

For the first time in our history the issues 
of medical care are spelled out in each 
party’s platform. It behooves every phy- 
sician to be cognizant of the differences and 
the subsequent effect on medicine. The Re- 
publicans endorsed a medical care plan for 
the aged embracing both private and State 
participation. However, they would not use 
the compulsory social security system. It 
would be voluntary and apply only when 
the financial need exists. The Democrats 
bowed to organized labor and approved a 
compulsory social security plan to finance, 
through higher taxes, health care benefits 
for the aged whether they were in financial 
need or not. Senator Jonn KenNepy has 
pledged an all-out fight for the social secu- 
rity health plan. -The AMA and the New 
York State Medical Society have opposed 
the Democratic plan. Our combined voices 
apparently do not carry sufficient political 
weight in-an election year when pressure 
voting blocs are all important. 

It is indeed disturbing that the Demo- 
cratic Party has plotted the course of medical 
care along the socialistic road via social 
security. Fortunately there are many fine 
Democrats who do not believe their party 
platform is right in this regard and have the 
eourage to stand up for their convictions 
even in an election yéar. We hope this 
coalition of Democrats and Republicans will 
be sufficient to uphold the traditional ideals 
of medical practice. 

If history is any lesson in Government 
maneuvers, we can be sure this effort is 
merely the beginning of a frustrating battle 
for the doctors against the Government's ex- 
panding intrusion in the field of medical 
care. We have seen the end results in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Austria, New Zealand, 
etc.,tonameonly afew. At the present time 
our colleagues in Canada are experiencing an 
advanced stage of Government planning in 
medical care. The outlook is dismal unless 
we wake up to this fact and do something to 
counteract this trend. We must be in poli- 
tics, whether we like if or not. 

The stake in this election is so great that 
it transcends all other considerations except 
natjonal defense. Fortunately, experience 
and capability in foreign affairs and defense 
are the strongest forte in the Republican 
ticket and further justifies our wholehearted 
support of the free enterprise concept of the 
Republican Party, as opposed to the expand- 
ing centralized Government control of the 
dominant forces of the Democratic Party. 

It is lamentable that large factions of the 
Democratic Party have strayed so far from 
the true Jeffersonian Democratic philoso- 
phy. Today we have new power blocs which 
control the regime, and not one of them is 
friendly to medical freedom. The blueprint 
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of the future medical care program of the 
Democratic Party is one of 


a@ powerful assist 
fortunately, our profession is on the trading 
block, being a pawn in the game of power 
politics at the public’s expense. 

When a crisis such as this confronts us, 
we must rise and be counted as a unit, fight- 
ing not only to save medicine but our 
patient’s welfare. Many of us in the past 
have voted Democratic or have been inde- 
pendent. Previous political affiliation is not 
the issue this time. The domestic issue is 
whether medicine will remain free or go 
down the drain. The doctor’s united effort 
can make the difference as an independent 
voting bloc. Do you realize a few thousand 
votes have decided presidential elections in 
the past? New York State is a key State, 
and the independent vote of the doctors and 
our patients can turn the tide to a Republi- 
can victory. The Nassau County Medical 
Society polled the local candidates regarding 
the Forand bill, which is the best indicator 
of a person’s philosophy. . The local Demo- 
cratic candidates were either for the bill or 
responded with doubletalk. The local Re- 
publican candidates were unanimously 
against the Forand bill. Vice President 
RicHarp Nixon is a staunch and avid op- 
ponent of the Forand bill, while Senator 
Jack KEenNeEpY is for the bill. 

Gentlemen, the lineup this year is clear 
cut. We know who will support us, and we 
also know who will emasculate us, if given 
the chance. We must have friends in Con- 
gress and the State legislature. Every phy- 
siclan must be a nucleus of support to elect 
our friends. We need their help during the 
next 4 years, and the only way they can help 
us is to be successful in the November elec- 
tion. Politics is a two-way street, and now 
is the time to support them. They need our 
help not only in votes but in financial as- 
sistance in their political campaigns. If 
every physician and his wife would convert 
20 independent voters to vote Republican in 
November, we could turn the tide in our 
favor. This is no time. to be sitting on our 
hands and giving lip service. We should be 
talking to our patients, service organization, 
church groups, and at social gatherings to get 
out the vote. 

Gentlemen, in 1949 Truman proposed a 
compulsory health program. At that time 
only 20 percent of the aged 65 years and 
over had voluntary health insurance, while 
today 65 percent of the aged have some cov- 
erage. It is also predicted in 5 years 80 per- 
cent of the aged will not only have voluntary 
health insurance, but they will have more 
comprehensive coverage. There will be even 
less need for compulsory health insurance 
under social security in 1965, and that is one 
of the reasons the pressure groups are work- 
ing so frantically to have it enacted now. 
They know they will have to win by 1965. 

In 1949 the doctors went to work on the 
Truman proposal, and it didn’t even get to a 
vote in Congress. This year we have the hys- 
teria, confusion, and doubletalk of elections 
which cloud the real issue. Therefore, it 
behooves every physician to go right to the 
grassroots and convince our patients not to 
buy this pig-in-a-poke program and to vote 
against the Democrats who are sponsoring it, 
We did it once, we can do it again. 

Whenever a crisis develops which adversely 
affects the doctors, we are bombarded with 
the question “Why doesn’t the medical so- 
ciety do something about it?” You as an 
individual are the medical society, and here 
is an opportunity for you to do something 
about it. We have presented the facts as 
they affect medicine, and now it is up to 
you to carry the ball, 5 

Join the Doctors’ Committee for Nrxon. 
Vote Republican, 
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Mr. William Robert Fuoss of Tyrone, Pa., 
Speaking as a Jeffersonian Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent celebration by former President 
Herbert C. Hoover of the 86th an- 


of office has conducted himself with the 
dignity befitting the great office he had 
the honor to occupy for a term of four 
years and during his long career in the 


service of the Federal Government. 


On August 10 on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate there were many fine tributes to 


and majority whip of the Senate. 

Everyone knows that for a great many 
years Herbert Hoover was a favorite target of 
the Democrats. He was blamed for many 
things for which he was not responsible. He 
is now looked upon as a revered elder 
statesman; and we are delighted that he is 
continuing to make so many fine contribu- 
tions to the welfare of his country and that 
he is remaining so active during the declin- 
ing years of his life. In the light of history 
I believe he was a great President; and I 
think future historians will bear out that 
statement. 


Among the many fine tributes ten- 
dered former President Hoover none of 
them excel in warmth and sincerity the 
well-earned expressions from the pen of 
William Robert Fuoss of Tyrone, Pa. Mr. 
Fuoss is a former newspaperman in the 
Keystone State where he also enjoys the 
reputation of being a forceful and con- 
vincing orator. As an ardent admirer 
of former President Thomas Jefferson, 
Mr. Fuoss is dedicated to the highest 
ideals of good government and proudly 
proclaims the fact that his political phi- 
losophy is that of a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat. Prominent in the affairs of the 
American Legion at the State and Na- 
tional levels, Mr. Fuoss is dedicated to 
preserving the American form of gov- 
ernment and is always in the forefront 
of the titanic struggle against foreign 
isms that seek to destroy every vestige 
of our liberty and freedom. 

Mr. Fuoss who is in great demand as 
a public speaker in Pennsylvania se- 
lected the Altoona Mirror, one of the 
popular daily newspapers in the Key- 
stone State as the medium to express 
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his great respect and admiration of for- 
ee ncineee Hoover. 

Mr. Fuoss’ fine tribute appeared in 
the August 1 issue of the Altoona Mirror 
and is as follows: 

In PraIse oF HOOVER 
(By William Robert Puoss) 


Eprror OF THE ALTOONA MmrRor: 

No matter what anybody’s preference may 
be in the election, like millions of my fellow 
Americans, I listened intently to ex-President 
Hoover's notable address at the Republican 
Convention and at the age of 85 he still com- 
mands attention of all people, regardless of 


y. 

His voice may be less strong, and his step 
& little less sure but his heart was in what 
he said and his reasoning was sound. 

Here, after all these years, is the one re- 

link with the glorious past, a link 
that, despite his many years, is still filled 
with faith, love, and devotion for not alone 
this great Nation but every single institu- 
tion that comes under it. Here, in my belief, 
is a profound and dedicated man and the 
impressions he leaves are as unfading as time 
itself. He is the youngest old man in Ameri- 
ean history and his ideas are as applicable 
to today as are those who, seeking the highest 
office in the land, dare speak of new frontiers 
and new eras. Herbert Hoover is an old in- 
stitution in a new age, old in the physical 
sense, young and vibrant and dynamic in the 
modern age of science and technology. He 
has grown with the times, risen even greater 
than the times. 

The Hoover speeches, and they are not 
ghost-written, are as extraordinary, incisive 
and penetrating as is the Hoover personality. 
Here is one man who refuses to grow old 
mentally and spiritually. He is the busiest 
ectogenarian of our time, far surpassing 
either Winston Churchill or Konrad Aden- 
auer. So great is his output that eight 
secretaries are required to take his dictation. 
His literary output rivals that of some of our 
youngest and ablest writers, scholars, and 
educators. Like Charles Elliot of Harvard, he 
is one man who is consulted for what he 
knows and loved for what he can do. I need 
not speak of what this great man has done 
for that would far surpass the space limits 
of your valued paper. 

Mr. Hoover packs in a single paragraph 
more solid sense than most men of culture 
and learning do in a half-dozen pages of 
single-spaced copy. His reading is exten- 
sive, almost voluminous. His touch with 
world affairs, those who know him intimately 
tell us, “is beyond the grasp of most men of 
high caliber and, of course, far, far beyond 
the comprehension of lesser men.” Others 
speak of new horizons, new ideas. and new 
visions. Herbert Clark Hoover is everything 
they speak of, dare even allude to. He is 
versatile and cosmopolitan, possibly the near- 
est approach in American history to Thomas 
Jefferson and no one dares question Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s eminence. Trained under Woodrow 
Wilson, Herbert Clark Hoover enjoys the 
added distinction of having risen higher than 
Mr. Wilson in matters of tolerance, faith and 
works. 

I no longer thrill to long-winded speeches. 
Staged and time-consuming demonstrations 
have departed me. The cheap publicity 
sought by favorite sons, so-called, belong to 
yesterday. Today is timed of action, busi- 
nesslike action. The world is in no condi- 
tion to allow of normal things, circuslike 
stunts minus horsesense, for it will require 
only an accidental match to infiame it and 
all then is lost. 

Mr. Hoover was never a politician. That 
possibly explains why he shared so badly in 
this thing we call politics, The true stature 
of the man, this quiet and dignified gentle- 
man, is to be seen and felt in the years that 
have gone since he served as our President. 
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men far wiser than I. Shall I but second 
the nomination? 

Among my prized possessions is a letter 
had from Mr. Hoover, written in 1937. I 
had spoken of my displeasure at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attempts to purge Senators who dif- 
fered with him. Yes, I even went so far as 
to disapprove of the attacks upon the Su- 
preme Court as “nine weary old man.” I told 
him, moreover, I had worked and voted 
against him. He replied, in his own hand- 
writing, “It took rare courage to write me as 
you have written and I sincerely thank you 
for what you have said.” He is a sincerely 
kindly man, as all great men are. Many let- 
ters have been exchanged since then and, 
among them are friendly little hints as to 
how I might improve upon my own ideas as 
given to the press from time to time. Iam 
the better for these exchanges. I believe I 
know Mr. Hoover and, believing so, I genu- 
inely esteem him. 

His contemporaries are gone, either by 
death or the choice of a free people. He 
alone remains. It is fortunate for our people 
that he retains the vigor and the depth of 
sincerity to convey to us once more what 
rests so deeply in his great heart and abun- 
dant soul, 


Cold War. in Fayette County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the Ebony magazine, September 1960] 
Coup War In Fayette County—a WHITE 

Mrnorrry Uses HarsH EconomMic POWER IN 

Desperate Attempt To Drive Our Mii- 

TANT NEGRO LEADERS 


In Moscow, Tenn., and in nearby Somer- 
ville, the seat of Fayette County, men are 
divided by race, writs, and arithmetic. 


A racial cold war has split the county into 
two warring factions. A white minority, 
backed against the wall by Federal court 
writs, is pitting its political know-how and 
economic power against the hungry hopes 
and dreams of the black majority. The bat- 
tle revolves around a simple matter of arith- 
metic Negroes outnumber whites in Fayette 
County by a margin of about 7,000. There 
are 4,600 whites of voting age as compared 
to 8,990 Negroes. Fortified by the magic of 
numbers, Fayette County Negroes are push- 
ing a relentless voter registration campaign. 
If it succeeds they will be in a position to 
elect black mayors and sheriffs, 


In a frantic effort to forestall this possi- 
bility, whites have countered with an eco- 
nomic boycott and a crarh farm mechani- 
zation campaign which thy hope will drive 
out about 1,000 Negro ringleaders. The key 
instrument in this struggle is the registered 
voters list. A blacklist of all Negro registered 
voters has been circulated among merchants 
in the town by the White Citizens Council. 
Persons whose names appear on the list can- 
not buy gasoline for their farm machinery, 
food for their tables, or medicine for their 
children, Nor can they negotiate crop loans 
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which are as ee te the marginal 
southern farmer as seed. 

This strange war, which has attracted na~- 
tional attention is fought out in grocery 
stores, in banks and at gas stations. Both 
sides are adamant. Says J. L. Howse, a 
white Somerville grocer: “We don’t care 
what nobody else out there thinks. There’s 
nobody can help us and nobody can hurt 
us.” John McFerren, a grocer who leads 
the opposition, is equally firm. “I was born 
and raised in Fayette County. It was 18 
years before I was taken into the army and 
before I even knowed I had a country, I 
came back here and made a home. I think 
it is as important for me to fight a war 
here as it was for me to go over there and 
fight. This war is just as important as 
World War II.” 

The little war in Fayette County is com- 
Plicated by ominous facts. Both sides are 
determined. Both sides are led by proud, 
independent men who “do not intend to be 
pushed around.” And both sides intend, 
as one man said, “to see the end.” 

The determination of the Negro citizens 
came through one day recently when the 
doors of the Chancery Court were thrown 
open for voter registration. Not many Ne- 
groes were expected. It was as clear as 
the Christian Cross on the Somerville water 
tower that any Negro who attempted to 
register would find himself in hot water. 
As a matter of fact, 24 hours before the 
registration began, the Memphis NAACP 
had found it necessary to truck in food and 
clothes for the beleaguered families of regis- 
tered voters. Under these circumstances, 
the whites were understandably optimistic. 
But, at 7 a.m. on registration day, before 
the sun peeped over the water tower, little 
knots of Negroes began to gather in the 
courthouse square. Five hours later, at 
high noon, some 400 (a conservative esti- 
mate) stood quietly in a line that serpen- 
tined around one side of the courthouse. 

It would be pleasant to report that they 
were registered. But that would not be true. 
Fayette County Negroes are opposed by for- 
midable adversaries. At the end of the day, 
a@ reported 21 Negroes had been registered. 

John McFerren, the grocer who heads the 
fight as chairman of the Fayette County 
Civic and Welfare League, does not under- 
estimate the skill of the white leaders of the 
county. He says, however, that he will try, 
try again. He is confident that in America 
@ majority will prevail. 

“Three Fayette families,” he says, “have 
been operating this county for the last 40 
years. They are pressuring some of the other 
white men to do what they have todo. The 
whites know that Negroes are not trying to 
take over this county. But the high supreme 
ring, which has run this county for 40 years 
and is still running it, will be broken. The 
big men are killing the little man in this 
county, Negroes and whites. Oh, yes, the 
little white man is being taken, too. I 
think that when enough Negroes are regis- 
tered, we've got enough liberal whites in this 
county to break the ring,” 

Dr. John W Morris, the largest landown- 
er in the county, makes a different analysis 
of the situation. “Only about 400 or 500 out 
of the 15,000 niggers around here are stirred 
up,” he said. “The rest deplore the situa- 
tion. One man came to me and he said it 
was scandalous the things he was told in 
church. Scandalous, that’s the word he 
used.” 

He sighed and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Niggers around here have always voted, a 
few anyways. Most of them just haven't 
been interested in politics. But an extra 
couple of hundred votes around here don’t 
matter much, one way or the other. There 
hasn’t been any boycott. This is a matter 
of credit being withdrawn from undesirable 
risks at a time when all credit must be 
tightened up. * * * Signing up to register 
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don’t have anything to do with it, but it got 
some of us to thinking how maybe they 
wereri’t happy around here with things the 
way they were.” 

But W. B. Wigglestone, manager of the 
local bank, admits that there is a blacklist. 

“Both my girls out there,” he told a free- 
lance white reporter, “they have copies of it. 
The men on that list, I won't even talk to, 
unless they already owe us money and are 
coming in to pay it off.” 

NEGROES PLAN COUNTERATTACK 

Will the cold war get hot? 

This question troubles many men. John 
McFerren says frankly that he does not 
know, He points out that the Fayette 
County Civic and Welfare is commit- 
ted to a policy of nonviolence. “If any vio- 
lence starts,” he says, “the whites will start 
it first and the results—nobody knows.” 

Close observers of the Fayette scene be- 
lieve the whites will avoid a violent inci- 
dent. The white leaders, it is said, believe 
they can attain their objectives by economic 
means. Another deterrent in the situation 
is the fact that the FBI and other Federal 
agencies are watching the county. Still an- 
other deterrent is the fact that whites are 
outnumbered in a county where many Ne- 
groes own land and are pared to protect 
themselves, * - 

It seems, therefore, that economics will 
dominate the struggle which has been going 
on now for a year. It began, if social con- 
flicts can be said to have a , last 
August 1. Actually, the conflict had been 
building up for many years. McFerren says, 
“There had been no fairness and the way 
they handled problems in the courthouse I 
didn’t go along with and also a lot of others 
didn’t go along with.” 

The main problem, McFerren and others 
say, was law enforcement, Negro citizens, 
therefore, decided to take a hand in the 
election for sheriff held August 1, 1959. 
There were, at that time, about 600 Negro 
voters, most of whom were backing a liberal 
white farmer and storekeeper, L. T. Red- 
fearn. On election day, Negroes were barred 
from the polls. Subsequently, a suit was 
filed under the Civil Rights Act. 

Last April, a consent decree was entered 
in the Federal Court in Memphis. 

The real fight began, with signals being 
called by the White Citizens Council which 
meets, reportedly, in the courthouse. At a 
meeting there last April, the blacklist was 
drawn up. A dozen Negro leaders were used 
as a basic list and others were added as they 
registered to vote. Redfearn says he was the 
first white man placed on the list. Now, it 
appears, there are at least a dozen white 
men being boycotted, along with about 400 
Negroes. 

“In this county,” says Redfearn, “running 
for office means bucking candidates who 
have been hand picked by two or three big 
men, It’s a kinfolk deal. Because I went 
against them, and because I would prob- 
ably have got into the run-offs if the Ne- 
groes had been allowed to register and vote, 
they’re down on me * * * Merchants in all 
parts of the county have turned down my 
business, either for cash or credit—men I’ve 
been doing business with for years. I 
couldn’t get a tire fixed, I couldn’t get my 
equipment repaired—finally I got the word 
and I just don’t go into Somerville any- 
more * * * You can’t expect a man to ex- 
tend credit to everybody, but I don’t see 
why & man won’t honor the dollar.” 

Scott Charlie Franklin, who has been sub- 
jected_to a similar boycott, is a grocer and 
president of the Fayette County League. He 
is being boycotted by gas dealers, soft drink 
distributors, candy salesmen and butchers in 
Fayette County, Shelby (Memphis) County, 
and northern Mississippi. Sitting in front 
of his little store, about 2 miles from the 
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they 
wouldn’t have choked us out. We would 
have had wholesale houses and gas outlets 
and we could have gone to them.” 

Franklin revealed that Fayette County Ne- 
groes are planning a counterattack. In 
about 90 days, he said, a counterboycott will 
be launched. This possibility is feared by 


disaster on the town’s economy was admitted 
by Isaac P. Yancey, mayor and auto dealer. 

We sell to both niggers and white folks,” 
he said. “There are more niggers in this 
county than whites and we just have to do 
business with them or we aren't in business. 


“What we're afraid of is some unscrupulous 


politician getting the majority group to- 
gether and upsetting the welfare of our 
county—electing a nigger law-enforcement 
officer, for example.” 





True Magazine Article by Drew Pearson 
and Jack Anderson on U-2 Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
September issue of True magazine con- 
tains an article by Drew Pearson and 
Jack Anderson which is called “Inside 
Story of Pilot Powers and His Secret U-2 
Spy Flight.” 

I hope that this article, which the 
magazine says is based on official Air 
Force documents and secret reports, 
will be widely read. I hope especially 
that it will receive the careful attention 
of the Members of Congress. 

Aside from its revelations about the 
Powers flight and other U-2 flights, the 
True article makes a most significant 
statement on the relationship between 
the U-2 flights and the administration’s 
defense budget. 

Say Mr. Pearson and his associate: 


The defense budget of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was based on these U-2 flights. 


They claim that on the basis of aerial 
photographs taken on U-2 flights “the 
administration told Congress we were 
not too far behind Russia, could afford 
to cut the budget.” 

Mr. Speaker, this raises a most serious 
question. I trust it will be explored fully 
by the Congress. 

Under unanimous consent I present 
the text of the True magazine article 
by Messrs. Pearson and Anderson on the 
U--2 flights: 





the size of America’s 107-foot Atlas, was 
poised on a launching pad at Tyura Tam. 


They suspected it might be used for a long- 
“hinted May Day space spectacular. 

Little did Powers guess that he himself 
would provide the spectacular, and that his 
secret mission would become the most pub- 
licized flight since Lindbergh flew the 
Atlantic. 

Powers gunned the U-2, As it rushed 
down the runway, the outrigger wheels sup- 
porting the long, drooping wings dropped 
away. The graceful, glider-like plane 
climbed quickly, its wings flapping noticeably 
like those of a great black seagull gaining 
altitude. Above the ceiling of fighters and 
bombers, the U-2 soared. An 
dream, its thin, straight wings, bullet shape, 
and tall, razor tail made the U-2 a mistress 
of the skies. Even the rivets were sunk flush 
to reduce friction drag. At 65,000 feet, 
Powers leveled off and headed for the Russian 
border. 

The weather on May Day was perfect. either 
for picnicking or U-2 spying. The sky over 
Russia had to be cloudless to give the cam- 
eras a clear view, and the upper atmos- 
phere had to be dry so the plane would not 
form giveaway contrails. If the weather had 
not been ideal, Powers would not have made 
the May Day flight. Nor would any other 
flights across Russia have deen attempted un- 
til President Eisenhower had completed his 
visit to Russia in mid-June. May 2 had been 
set as the beginning of a moratorium on 
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such aerial espionage, and for at least 6 weeks 

would be no more. 

Powers was not piloting the only U-2 in 
air that day. Simultaneously, another 


spicuously along the Soviet border as a decoy. 
The pilot deliberately serit meaningless 
Eat cote ana noah attention 

to lure Soviet radar and monitoring sta- 
into following him while Powers slipped 
Russia unnoticed. The decoy would 
continue over Pakistan, then return to In- 
cirlik. The Pakistan authorities, who knew 
nothing of Powers’ secret mission, would be 
notified that a U-2 had arrived and they 
would assume it was Powers. 

It soon became clear, however, that the 


a 
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but were unable to do anything about him. 
Soviet jets leaped and snarled at the spy 
plane which hovered high out of their reach. 


Pilot Powers knew he was safe both from the 


peeping through white domes on the out- 
skirts of Sverdlovsk below. His altimeter 
showed 70,000 feet and neither fighters nor 
rockets could hurt him at this altitude. 

To those daring men who flew the 
U-—2’s, a flight over Sverdlovsk was pretty 
much a milk run. They called the network 
of domed rocket launchers below the ‘‘House 
of David.” 

Powers checked his inertial guidance gear 
which permitted him to navigate without 
external radio aids, then swung the U-2's 
blunt nose toward Murmansk. Suddenly 
the faint murmur of his J~75 turbojet en- 
gine faded away. A glance at the r.p.m. in- 
dicator showed the engine was slowing. 
Anxiously he checked the tailpipe tem- 
perature. It was cooling rapidly. He knew 
his engine was dead. He also knew the only 
way to start it again would be to swoop 
deep into the heavier atmosphere where the 
Soviet fighters were still swarming. 

Powers switched off the fuel to keep the 
engine from flooding, then snapped on his 
command radio, turned to the emergency 
“G” channel and barked tersely: “Flameout! 
FPilameout!” These words were heard across 
the Turkish border 1,200 miles away where 
@ handful of Americans were watching the 
drama helplessly on radar screens and lis- 
tening by high-powered radio monitors. 

Pirst indication that the Russians were 
back on the attack came from an excited 
Russian voice: “He's turning left.” Then: 
“He's coming lower!” 

Powers spiraled down to 40,000 feet, then 
tilted the nose upward to drain the tail- 
pipe and began flipping his air-start igni- 
tion switch in a desperate effort to ignite 
the flame. Nothing happened. At 37,000 
feet the Soviet fighters caught up with him, 
formed a canopy over his head and began 
forcing him to the ground. 

For years to come, arguments will rage 
around Powers. The spy’s code is never to 
be taken alive, to do the utmost to destroy 
his equipment. If he is captured, then he 
must expect neither help nor recognition 
from his government. 

Powers must have pondered all this in 
the split seconds before he bailed out. He 
must have pondered the reception awaiting 
him and whether to use the suicide needle 
in his escape kit. Grabbing the kit—con- 
taining a pistol, currency, gold coins, 
watches, rings, and that deadly needle— 
he bailed out. 
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Graceful to the last, the U-2 fluttered 
down, mothlike, to make its own belly 
landing. The air-speed indicator jarred 
stuck at 340 knots. 

The experts aren’t quite certain whether 
Powers tried to destroy his plane or not. 

in the center section of the wreckage 
could have been caused by a small dynamite 
blast he set off. But the experts could tell 
from the state of the shown in 
Gorki Park that the U-2 made a belly land- 
ing with its engine dead. The turbine blades 
were bent backward; they would have 
been sheared off if the engine had been 
functioning at the time of the crash. The 
damage to the underside indicated the plane 
had scraped along the ground. 

Should Powers have used the suicide needle 
as he floated down? Did he do everything 
possible to destroy his plane and the incrimi- 
nating equipment? Should he have con- 
fessed so freely to the Russians? Although 
trained in the espionage trade, Powers was 
much more a pilot than a spy. His instru- 
ments were the real spies. His orders did not 
require him to commit suicide in the event of 
failure or imminent capture. The Russians 
tried his death needle on a dog which died in 
80 seconds. But this means of quick death 
had been included in Powers’ escape kit only 
to avoid torture. 

As for keeping his lip buttoned, Powers’ 
instructions in case of capture were to admit 
promptly what the Russians were bound to 
find out anyway. His superiors reasoned that 
sophisticated third-degree methods could 
force any prisoner into far more damaging 
statements than the simple truth. 

There can be no argument about the need 
for espionage flights across the Iron Curtain. 
The Strategic Air Command had to be ready, 
should war break out, to blast key targets in 
the Soviet Union. But how could SAC locate 
the targets? 

At first the only information available to 
SAC came from captured German aerial pic- 
tures taken during World War II. The face 
of Russia was changing rapidly, however. 
New cities, new industries, new military in- 
stallations were springing up in the secret 
heartland. How could these be pinpointed? 

All sorts of efforts were made before the 
high-flying U-2 was produced. The Air Force 
sent bombers, heavily loaded with cameras 
and electronic gear, around the rim of Russia 
to peer over the Communist transom. This 
began around 1949, despite President Tru- 
man’s statement that no spy flights were un- 
dertaken in his administration. Of 17 shoot- 
ing incidents along the Soviet border, most 
involved spy planes trying to photograph 
what lay across the border. 

In addition B-47’s and B-—57’s were sent on 
hit-and-run reconnaissance raids a few miles 
inside the border, usually over satellite coun- 
tries. For these daring observation raids, the 
pilots were awarded secret medals. 

Even camera-carrying balloons were tried. 
They were launched in Europe when the wind 
was favorable, to drift across Russia to the 
Pacific where they could be picked up. How- 
ever, they came back with more film of Si- 
berian scenery than of military installations. 
Eventually, the Russians spotted these silent, 
ghostly snoopers and raised such an interna- 
tional ruckus that the program was dropped. 

The continued use of bombers eventually 
caused a new anxiety. They could be mis- 
taken for hostile warplanes, perhaps carrying 
H-bombs, thus might trigger a war. To pre- 
vent this, the CIA went to Lockheed Aircraft 
in 1954 with a secret assignment. The cloak- 
and-dagger agency wanted a civilian plane 
which could not possibly be mistaken for a 
bomber but which could penetrate deep into 
Russia. It must be able to carry heavy 
electronic, infrared camera equipment at 
heights which would put it beyond the reach 
of interceptors or antiaircraft fire. Lock- 
heed got busy. Within_1 year the remark- 
able U-2 was ready for its first test flights. 
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By 1956, Lockheed was operating 10 U-2’s, 
ostensibly for the Nation’s civilian space 
agency as gatherers of weather information. 
Actually the pilots got their orders from the 
CIA. The agency received its weather 
data all right. But this was merely a by- 
product. The real product was vital pictures 
from deep in Russia which were sent direct 
to CIA. 

For the first penetration of Soviet terri- 
tory, trusted foreign pilots were used in case 
the flights should fail. Reason: if a foreign 
pilot were forced down in an unmarked 
plane, it would be difficult to pin the deed 
upon the United States. But the loyalty 
program in Congress demanded clean-cut, 
all-American boys who could pass a rigid 
security clearance and be able to swear that 
their grandparents were born in this coun- 


Lockheed set up a pilot training unit sup- 
posedly for high altitude weather research. 
But the handpicked pilots were given rig- 
orous training in the techniques of modern 


‘espionage. Lockheed executives made it a 


point never to ask questions about the dare- 
devil young men in their school. It was 
run by close-lipped Clarence “Kelly” John- 
son, the company’s vice president in charge 
of advanced development projects. 

Not since the first U-2 spread its wings 
over Russia have the CIA chiefs had any 
reason to underestimate the risks involved. 
Any single engine plane flying in lofty lone- . 
liness above 65,000 feet is hazard with wings. — 
Flight conditions in the thin air at that alti- 
tude are less than ideal. The U-2’s special 
kerosene fuel, refined for high altitude cruis- 
ing, is particularly difficult to reignite in case 
of flameout. 

Emergencies downed at least four U-2s 
before Powers finally was forced down in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. As 
early as February 1956, a U-2 crashed in 
Arizona after fire broke out in the cockpit. 
Pilot Robert J. Everett, like Powers officially 
on Lockheed’s payroll, bailed out at 30,000 
feet. Seven months later, another U-2 hit 
the dirt near Kaiserslautern, West Germany. 
The pilot, Howard Carey, was also a Lock- 
heed man. The following April, another U-2 
crashed in a desolate corner of northwestern 
Nevada, killing the Lockheed pilot, Robert 
L. Sieker. 

Then on September 24, 1959, a U-2 based 
at Atsugi, near Tokyo, drifted down for an 
emergency belly landing at FPugisawa air- 
strip. As a rescue team rushed to his aid, 
the pilot remained in his cockpit. Not until 
a US. helicopter disgorged a squad of Amer- 
icans in civilian clothes did the pilot pull 
back his canopy and shout, “I’m okay.” 
Curious Japanese noted that the blue-black 
plane bore no markings; neither did the 
pilot’s flight suit, though he carried a re- 
volver on his hip. The rescue squad drew 
pistols to keep the Japanese back, which 
aroused even more curiosity. 

Since the flights began in early 1956, U-2s 
are known to have operated out of Alaska, 
Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, England, 
Germany, Turkey and Pakistan. One of 
the first U-2 flights over Russia penetrated 
as far as Kiev, 200 miles inside the Soviet 
Union, during the first week of July, 1956. 
Russian defenders spotted the plane but 
could not knock it down. Their antiaircraft 
rockets fell short at 60,000 feet—which in 
itself was valuable information. The Soviet 
fighters could not hang on at the U-2’s cruis- 
ing level. 

Thereafter, U-2 overflights became increas- 
ingly frequent until they were going into 
Russia about once @ month. Most U-2s 
sneaked in and out without detection. One 
got within 70 miles of Moscow to photograph 
defense installations at Kolomna. 

Before Powers’ fateful flight, there had 
been at least two missions aimed at 
Sverdlovsk. The first went only half way, 
then turned back because the clouds 
made photography difficult. The second 
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soared all the way to the “House of David” 
at 65,000 feet and came back at 70,000 feet— 
completely unseen. The last penetration be- 
fore the Powers mission was on April 9. The 
spy plane flew over the Tyura Tam missile 
center, then hurried back with important 
photographs, This flight was picked up by 
frustrated Russian defenders, who were all 
set for Powers when he showed up on May 1. 

Word has leaked out that the Russians, 
now aware of the full extent of U-2 espio- 
nage, are desperately transplanting their 
missile sites in the greatest military switch 
since they moved whole industries behind 
the Urals in World War II. 

They are even putting missiles on trains 
so they will no longer be stationary targets 
for American bombers. Knowing that we 
have pictures of their most important instal- 
lations the Kremlin is making sure, as 
swiftly as possible, that those photos will be 
out of date. 


With the U-2 now grounded for all flights 
over Russia, how will the Pentagon keep 
track of this movement of men, rockets and 
materiel? This is the most difficult prob- 
lem facing both our military planners and 
the airmen who remain on the alert 24 hours 
@ day ready to pilot medium and heavy 
bombers loaded with nuclear bombs to key 
targets in the heart of Russia. But with 
those targets now switched, and with no 
new photos to show where they have been 
moved, the 24-hour alert becomes ineffec- 
tive, eventually almost futile, 

Furthermore, the defense budget of the 
the Eisenhower administration was based on 
these U-2 flights. . The photos showed that 
Russia had not gone all-out to produce the 
first generation ICBM in large numbers. 
The photos showed Russia putting great ef- 
fort into the second-generation solid-fuel 
missile similar to our Minuteman, and hav- 
ing developed a liquid-fueled cluster of 


rockets (similar to our unlaunched Saturn) 


which has been able to send their giant 
spaceships into orbit. It was on the basis 
of these photos that the administration told 
Congress we were not too far behind Rus- 
sia, could afford to cut the budget. Now 
we are not sure where we are. The U-2 
photos are out of date. 

One day, Samos, the reconnaissance sate- 
lite, will circle the earth and send back pic- 
tures. But Samos is at least 3 years away. 
The TV views sent back from Tiros, the ex- 
perimental weather satellites, are not good 
enough for military reconnaissance. They 
Were vague and fuzzy. As a stop-gap meas- 
ure, perhaps cameras can be loaded aboard 
earlier satellites, and perhaps the films can 
be dropped back to earth. 

Whatever the solution, the age of satellite 
spying will come. But will it come soon 
enough? The hope is that it will arrive be- 
fore the U-2 pictures of Russia are too far 
out of date. Otherwise, and even worse 
tragedy may result from our May Day dis- 
aster. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate,.extracts 
from the CoNcresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws oF THE UNITED States 

TrrLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNncrEs- 

SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 712-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 


6. Notation of withheld remarks.—It manu- 
— or proofs have not been returned in 


7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGressIoNaL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
vnlenn cuheraase aubasae tn ae Ee 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing ana binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 


fore all corrections must be sent to the Public © 


Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 


‘Provided further, That no Member of Con- 


gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 


10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either ° 


House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension. of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

aragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare h for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Only the Strong Can Be Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 8, 9, and 10 the Association of 
the U.S. Army held its annual meeting 
here in the city of Washington. At the 
conclusion of this meeting the associa- 
tion adopted a set of resolutions which 
constitute a concise and lucid statement 
of the views of this patriotic organiza- 
tion. I commend these resolutions to 
the attention of my colleagues as a 
thought-provoking view of many of the 
problems which confront our Nation to- 
day in the field of national defense. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
article in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
ONLY THE Srronc Can Be Free—ReEso.v- 

TIONS, 1960 ANNUAL MEETING, ASSOCIATION 

OF THE US. Army, AuGust 10, 1960 


In his message to the Congress on August 
8, 1960, President Eisenhower reported “an 





Our response to this, he said, must be vigi- 
lance. “Continuing strength, military, eco- 
nomic, spiritual, must remain our reliance. 
Our basic objective—to secure a permanent 
peace—is yet to be won.” 

This continuing danger is of real and vital 
interest to the Association of the U.S. Army. 
It is the reason for existence of the associa- 
tion at this time in our national history. To 
put the events of these times and AUSA’s 
part in them into perspective a review of the 
cataclysmic events of this century is in order. 

The first half of this century was a time 
of great global wars and revolutions which 
saw the overthrow of powerful autocracies 
and the breakup of worid-girdling empires 
built on colonialism. 

Submerged races and peoples have risen 
out of the wreckage to form new nations 
that are strong in numbers, in undeveloped 
resources and, most importantly in aspira- 
tions and pride. 

Out of the carnage of war and revolution 
has arisen a counterrevolutionary force: the 
Communist empires of Soviet Russia and 
Red China. Fervently committed to the 
overthrow of the rest of the world, these ag- 
gressive, ruthless dictatorships have thrown 
into the effort all of their considerable and 
growing resources. 

Also in this century man has made great 
Scientific advances which have immense 
peaceful potentialities. Unfortunately these 
same advances have made possible weapons 
that evil men could use to destroy the world. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


The leadership of the nations opposed to 
Communist tyranny has been thrust upon 
the United States. In its strength and in 
love of freedom the United States has never 
sought to aggrandize its position at the ex- 
pense of other peoples. 

This leadership is a challenge of utmost 
_ magnitude. 
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To meet it the people of the United States 
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to maintain its freedom while harnessing its 
great energies and diverse talents in un- 
flagging opposition to 


tyranny. 

Of all the immense responsibilities thrust 
upon us none is more critical than the obli- 
gation to provide for the common defense 
with armies, navies and air forces capable, 
with the help of allies, of deterring Com- 
munist military aggression. 

THE MILITARY PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


We of the Association of the United States 
Army hold that the security of the United 
States and the nations allied with us is 
fundamental. 

We believe that this security is attainable. 
We can afford it. : 

The strategy of deterrence and contain- 
ment through forward deployed forces is 
essential to free world security, but this 
strategy does not provide for retaliation if 
the deterrent fails. In such a case we must 
be prepared to carry the war to the enemy 
after the first nuclear strikes and to bring 
the war to a rapid and successful conclusion. 

The 1960’s may be the decade of decision 
in this century of revolution and war. 
Premier Khrushchev continually indicates 
his belief that the Soviet Union is militarily 
superior to the United States and that he can, 
through threats of annihilation, have his 
way. If he believes the Communist nations 
are able to defeat the free nations in war, 
the chances of war are markedly increased. 

We must disabuse him of his idea. Mili- 
tant communism will be deterred only if it 
has the certain knowledge that against a 
strong America it cannot win. 

So we must be strong for only the strong 
can be free. 

If we are to leave this planet a place on 
which our children can work out their own 
destinies freely, we must be willing to meet 
the challenges of this fateful century with 
the same courage, sacrifice, and patriotic be- 
lief as those who gave us our way of life. 

The Association reaffirms its support of the 
programs adopted at the preceding annual 
meetings: 

To urge the adoption of career incentives 
for officers and enlisted personnel to increase 
the effectiveness of the Army, and to im- 
prove the morale and esprit of the members 
of the Army and their families. These in- 
clude such matters as; adequate family hous- 
ing, medical and dental care for dependents, 
and adequate retired pay; 

To continue efforts to increase the num- 
ber and quality of young men applying for 
appointment to the U.S. Military Academy; 

To proceed with the U.S. Army’s memorial 
at its birthplace in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. 

(The Association further pledges itself to 
continue to work for the best interests of 
the Army and the Nation. To guide our 
endeavors we have adopted the following 
resolutions.) 


No. 1. ARMy MANPOWER 


Whereas with the continuing threat to the 
security of the United States and to peace 
within the free world, it is essential that the 
United States maintain Army forces in num- 
bers sufficient to provide a deterrent force 
and to serve as a base for timely mobiliza- 
tion; and 





Resolved, That the Association of the US. 
Army advocates: ; 
1. An active U.S, Army of not less than 
1 million men; and 
2. A US. Army Reserve of a paid drill 
300,000, exclusive 


3. An Army tational Geant of 6peid Gelli 
strength of not less than 400,000, exclusive 
of 6-month trainees. 7 

No. 2. MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY A 

Whereas a high percentage of the weapons 

currently in use by the Army 
design; and 


over any foreseeable enemy. 


No. 8. AIRLIFT 


Whereas recent public disclosures have 
demonstrated that the U.S. Army is not as- 
sured an airlift which is vital for the move- 
ment and initial support of the Army’s stra- 
tegic and tactical forces and for logistical 
requirements of the Army; and 

Whereas any failure to correct this critical 
shortage by providing an assured availability 
of such airlift on a committed basis and 
with modern aircraft and equipment will 
preclude effective strategic training and 
could have a crippling effect on US. Army 
operations in the event of national emer- 
gency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army advocates that there be provided for 
immediate and assured availability to the 
US. Army sufficient airlift utilizing modern 
aircraft preallocated on a top priority basis 
to enable the Army to accomplish its as- 
signed national defense mission. —~ 


No. 4. RemMovaL or Comsat LIMIrarIons 

Whereas the advisability of the removal or 
modification of existing weight limitations 
on Army aircraft and limitations on the 
range and employment of missile systems by 
Army field commanders has been the subject 
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of detailed study and consideration within 
the Department of Defense; and 

Whereas there has not yet evolved a defi- 
nitive program which, giving due weight to 
all of the factors necessarily to be evaluated, 
permits full utilization of the Army’s mo- 
bility and other capabilities in support of 
the Army’s mission in national defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army continues to advocate that the Army 
be immediately freed of existing weight lim- 
itations on Army aircraft and limitations on 
‘the range and employment of missile 
systems. 


ae 


No. 5. Derense AGaINst BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Whereas the threat of ballistic missile at- 
tack against continental United States is be- 
coming increasingly a reality; and 

Whereas the retaliatory power of our mili- 
tary strength gould be in jeopardy in the 
event of such an attack; and 

Whereas the loss of lives and destruction 
to the American economy that might result 
from such an attack could be tragically enor- 
mous; and 

Whereas the development of an active de- 
fense system has reached an advanced stage 
in the form of the Nike-Zeus which is this 
country’s only antimissile defense develop- 
ment now in the hardware stage; and 

Whereas the production problems of such a 
defense system are of such magnitude and 
complexity that they involve long leadtime 
factors an immediate initiation 
of production, but which initiation has con- 
tinually been delayed pending proof of the 
design and development effort, thus delaying 
an effective deployment date: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S, 
Army urgently recommends that the develop- 
ment, production, and deployment of the 
Nike-Zeus antimissile missile system be 
placed on a national crash basis, and that 
production and procurement be immediately 
authorized even though the' demonstration 
of the development results is not fully com- 
pleted. 


No. 6. A Vicorous Army ROTC Procram 


Whereas the Reguiar Army, the Army Na- 
tional Guard, and the Army Reserve depend 


on the ROTC program as a principal source 
of commissioned officers in both war and 
peace and as a broad mobilization base in 
event of war expansion; and 

Whereas the ROTC program is vital to the 
continuing availability of high-caliber offi- 
cers to meet the qualitative and quantitative 
leadership requirements of the Army; and 

Whereas the training under the ROTC pro- 
gram in high schools and universities is 
essential to national defense, and also con- 
tributes to our national welfare and to the 
development of leadership, citizenship, and 
patriotism in young men; and 

Whereas the continuing effectiveness and 
value of the ROTC program requires that it 
keep apuce of the growing population and 
consequent economic burdens of our educa- 
tional institutions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army recommends that the ROTC program 
be sustained and strengthened by the con- 
tinuance of mandatory ROTC training in 
those institutions currently required to do 
so, and further by providing adequate Fed- 
eral assistance for all Army ROTC programs. 

No. 7. Murvat Securrry aNnp MILITARY 

ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS ; 


Whereas national security in this era is 
necessarily dependent in substantial part on 
the strength of our allies; and 

Whereas the mutual security and military 
assistance s are vital factors in in- 
creasing the strength of our allies, and thus 
of our own position; and 
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Whereas the mutual security and military 
assistance programs are, in effect, our front- 
line in defemse of our freedoms and way 0: 
life: Now, therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army fully supports the objectives of the 
mutual security and military assistance pro- 
grams, and urges that these programs be sus- 
tained with the funds required for adequate 
support. 

No. 8. CoORDINATION OF MILITARY AND 
Crvi. DEFENSE 

Whereas the potential aggressor has the 
capability of launching a devastating missile 
attack agains the United States; and 

Whereas the military forces will operate 
within the same environment as the civil 
defense forces and will rely on the civil de- 
fense forces, the civilian population, and 
civilian productive capacities for sustaining 
Military operations; and 

Whereas the essential interdependence of 
civil and military defense requires advance 
planning and an understanding that military 
participation in recovery from nuclear at- 
tack must not interfere with the combat mis- 
sions of the Armed Forces: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Defense 
and the Office of Civil Defense Mobilization 
encourage local civil defense authorities and 
iocal military authorities to confer and plan 
together the form of mutual assistance which 
may be required in the event of attack. 

No. 9. Prorecrion AcAINst CHEMICAL AND 

BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Whereas major emphasis on nuclear weap- 
ons has overshadowed great military ad- 
vancemenis in the development of chemical 
and biological weapons; and 

Whereas chemical and biological weapons 
can bring about physical and mental inca- 
pacitation without-necessarily causing death, 
but possibly causing widespread panic: Now, 
therefore, be it ’ 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army do all in its power to make the people 


of the United States aware of the -necessity. 


for and unique characteristics of chemical 
and biological weapons so that they and our 
forces may be better prepared to protect and 
defend themselves in the event these chemi- 


cal and biological weapons are used against 


us. 


No. 10. One Army 


Whereas the one-Army conference called 
by the Secretary of the Army in October 1959 
developed objectives for increasing the 
peacetime spirit of cooperation and coordi- 
nation among the Active Army, the Army 
National Guard, and the Army Reserve; and 

Whereas a comprehensive and intensive 
program in support of one-Army objectives 
has contributed to higher esprit and closer 
undertsanding among the three components 
of the U.S. Army; and 

Whereas tactical exercises conducted to 
include the three components have been a 
means of increasing the integration of these 
components into a single battle team and in 
consequence the one-Army program has been 
instrumental in substantially increasing the 
combat readiness of the whole U.S. Army: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army continue to support in every possible 
way the objectives of the one-Army program 
and commends the Active Army, the Army 
National Guard, and the Army Reserve for 
their significant achievements under the 
one-Army program. 

No. 11. PEACEFvuL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
ARMED ForRcES OF THE UNITED STrarTEs 
Whereas the peaceful contribution. of the 

Armed Forces of the United States are seldom 

heralded or appreciated, the Association of 
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the U.S. Army calls especially to the atten- 
tion of the American people these contribu. 
tions of the Armed Forces of the Uniteq 
States during the past 12 months: 

The prompt rendering of aid to the earth. 
quake victims of Chile by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and especially the work of 
the Army’s Medical Corps and Corps of Engi. 
neers in carrying out vital missions of mercy 
with efficiency and dedication; 

The contribution to peace of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and other na- 
tions in transporting troops, supplies, and 
equipment to the Congo in the service of 
the United Nations; 

The continuing eontributions of the Armed 
Forces to the peaceful exploration of space, 
and especially the smoothness and efficiency 
with which the Army transferred, in the na- 
tional good, the unsurpassed team of space 
scientists and engineers of the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S, 
Army commends the armed services of the 
United States for their contributions to the 
peaceful progress of the world during the past 
year and directs that copies of this resolu. 
tion be presented to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, 


No. 12. Porrrican Party PLATrorMs 


Whereas the Democratic and Republican 
Parties in their platforms recognized that 
national defense forces to preserve our na-~ 
tional security are the first charge upon our 
Nation’s resources; and 

Whereas these party planks call for mobile 
forces and weapons of sufficient strength “to 
deter both limited and general aggression” 
and “to deter or check local aggressions and 
‘brush fire wars’”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army calls upon both political parties to help 
develop the Army strength in manpower, 
mobility, and modernization to carry out the 
full sense of their party platforms, 


No. 13. COMMENDATION OF SECRETARY 
BRUCKER 

Whereas the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker 
has given over 5 years of dedicated service 
to his country as Secretary of the Army; and 

Whereas he has shown calm wisdom, un- 
derstanding statesmanship, and indefatig- 
able energy in meeting the many problems 
that have confronted him in performing the 
duties of this high position, of responsibility; 
and 

Whereas he has fought unceasingly that 
the real role of the Army in our nationak 
defense program be properly recognized, and 

Whereas we the members of the Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army, in convention assem~ 
bled in Washington, D.C., this 10th day of 
August, 1960, wish to take note of the con-« 


‘tributions made by him to our country’s 


welfare, both as Secretary of the Army and 
otherwise: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we convey to the Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker our sincere thanks, and 
as a token of our high esteem make this 
resolution a part of our permanent record 
and forward a copy of it to him. 


No, 14. BersHine CENTENNIAL 


Whereas September 13 of this year will be 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
John J. Pershing; and 

Whereas General Pershing earned the es- 
teem of past, present, and future generations - 
of American citizens through his devoted 
service to his country over a period of 66 
years, during which time he repeatedly dem=< 
onstrated that he was equal to the formi- 
dable tasks which confronted him; and 

Whereas General Pershing was tendered 
the rank of General of the Armies—the only 
Officer of this cquntry to hold that designa- 
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tion—refiecting the highest honor on his 
lifelong service; and 

Whereas by joint resolution approved June 
1, 1960, the Congress of the United States 
requested the President to proclaim Septem- 
ber 13, 1960, as a day on which Americans 
should pay respect to the memory of General 
Pershing and the men who served under him; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
issued such a proclamation on June 3, 1960: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the US. 
Army supports the observante of a day com- 
memorating the birth of this gallant soldier 
and does enjoin its members to give their 
enthusiastic support to local ceremonies and 
observances of General of the Armies John 
J. Pershing Day on September 13, 1960. 


No. 15. En LisTep Rermep Pay 

Whereas retirement pay for enlisted per- 
sonnel is now computed on the basis of Fed- 
eral active duty only; and 

Whereas retirement pay for commissioned 
officers is computed on the basis of total 
years of service including both active and 
inactive duty; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
which would give enlisted men retirement 
credit for service on the same basis as com- 
missioned officers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army urges the equalization of the method 
of computation of retirement pay between 
enlisted and commissioned personnel of the 
U.S. Army. 

No. 16. EQUALIZATION OF RETIRED Pay 

Whereas prior to the enactment of Public 
Law 85-422 of May 20, 1958, retired personnel 
of the Armed Forces received pay based on 
rates in direct relationship to active duty 
pay; and 

Whereas Public Law 85-422 provided for an 
increase in pay rates for active duty person- 
nel, and for personnel retiring subsequent to 
passage of the law, but not similarly appli- 
cable to personnel retired prior to passage of 
the law; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have recognized this in- 
equity and recommended that legislation be 
enacted to correct it; and 

Whereas. this legislation would be of sig- 
nificant value in terms of increasing the 
morale, efficiency, and effectiveness of our 
active duty career personnel as well as avoid- 
ing discrimination against retired personnel 
who have served their country faithfully and 
well: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of the U.S. 
Army continues to urge the reestablishment 
of the traditional relationship between active 
pay and retired pay. 





American Investments Overseas — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
delivered to the Republican National 
Convention Platform Committee by Maj. 
Gen. Julius Klein, of Chicago, Ml., a dis- 
tinguished citizen, who served as dele- 
gate at large at the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago last month. 
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The subject of General Klein's state- 
ment was the vital importance of Gov- 
ernment action to protect and encourage 
private investment abroad. I believe this 
statement, which was proposed as a 
policy position in the Republican Party 
platform, ects a widespread convic- 
tion on the part of our citizenry that the 
Government must take action without 
further delay to insure that investments 
by American business overseas are pro- 
tected against expropriation by dicta- 
tors of the Nasser-Castro stripe. 

Unfortunately, however, 15 years after 
the end of World War II, the United 
States continues to freeze the assets of 
foreign countries which, although they 
“were enemies at that time, are now 
among our stanchest free world allies in 
the present cold war. How can there 
be mutual understanding between us and 
them when we continue to refuse to re- 
turn to them assets which are theirs? 

Mr. President, General Klein’s state- 
ment warrants the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE PLATFORM COMMITTEE ON 
MEASURES TO SAFEGUARD PRIVATE PROPERTY 
RIGHTS IN FoREIGN COUNTRIES, BY MAJ. 
Gen. JuLTus KLEIN (RETIRED), DELEGATE 
From ILLINOIS TO THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Julius 

Klein. I am a member of the Illinois dele- 

gation to this convention. In addition to 

service in two World Wars, I have had the 

privilege of serving committees of the U.S. 

Senate on European study missions relating 

to our country’s military and economic poli- 

cies abroad. 

I am preparing as a founder and member 
of the Council for Private International De- 
velopment, an organization that has con- 
cerned itself with the formulation of pro- 
posals for assuring the safety of private for- 
eign investment. The council has been in 
communication on this matter with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the platform com- 
mittee, Mr. Charles H. Percy. Gen. Kenneth 
Buchanan, military secretary for Gen. George 
C. Marshall during World War IT, is secre- 
tary of the council and in that capacity for- 
warded a resolution on this subject to Mr. 
Percy. The council reconpamends that. this 
resolution be included in the platform of the 
Republican National Convention. 

I have given careful study to this expres- 
sion and I fully endorse its objectives. It 
has been apparent for some time now that 
private American foreign investment has a 
crucial role to play in our Government's 
efforts to match and outstrip the Soviets in 
the economic challenge they have hurled at 
us. The basic character of this challenge is 
a contest between the principles of free eco- 
nomic enterprise and the Marxist doctrine of 
State-owned and controlled economies. The 
relationship between how a country conducts 


‘its economic life and how it orients its po- 


litical philosophies is abundantly clear. To 
win acceptance among the less developed 
and newly emerging nations of the world of 
our concepts of private enterprise is to meet 
and overcome the challenge the Soviets have 
posed. And to achieve this goal, it is vital 
that we give practical meaning and worth 
to President Eisenhower's repeated call for 
a restoration of the rule of law in relations 
among the peoples of the world. 

There is ample evidence to show that pri- 
vate capital can play an enormously effec- 
tive role in our country’s aid programs to 
countries in need of capital imports. Un- 
fortunately, there is an equal weight of evi- 


: 
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dence to demonstrate why American in- 
commit- 


vestors hesitate to undertake such 

ments. pensere anne Toe aes Seas ne 
eerie came ale ee 
ropean-owned enterprises in -_ 
two of the most recent explanations for the 
hesitation of venture capital to undertake 
new risks. 

There is a background to this. And, un- 
happily, our own Government's policies in 
the past have provided an example we did 
not foresee. 

In its efforts to advance the principle of 
sanctity of private property throughout the 
free world, the Council for Private Interna- 
tional Development has been confronted 
with the question: “If the United States 
is opposed to illegal seizure of private prop- 
erty, why does it still retain properties taken 
from German and Japanese private citizens 
and firms during World War II?” 

I should like to emphasize that settle- 
ment of the war assets problem is not an ob< 
jective of the council. But the problem does 


_ exist and it serves to negate principles we 


have been urging on others. Nasser in Egypt 
and Castro in Cuba have taken their cue from 
this contradiction and have used it to justify 
their own acts. They have even gone so far 
as to contend that they have exercised much 
more moderation than we have in that they 
have promised restitution in some form while 
they argue that we have promised none. 
They are wrong, of course. The United 
States has promised restitution on an equita- 


-ble basis. That pledge was contained in a 


statement made by President Eisenhower on. 
July 31, 1957. A copy of the President's 
statement is attached. Unfortunately, no 
concrete action followed the President’s as- 
surance, Executive departments have made 
halting attempts to carry out the President's 
wishes and the issue has been a sybject of 
seemingly endless debate in the legislative 
branch. But the efforts of both branches 
have been nonproductive until now. 

I strongly believe in the adoption by the 
nations of the free world of adequate meas- 
ures to provide protection for private foreign 
investments. The gravity of this problem is 
underscored by the recent action of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. This highly 
reputable and responsible organization has 
taken sufficient note of the peril to private 
foreign investment to establish for the first 
time in its history a committee to 
deal exclusively with this subject. It can 
be expected that in due course the Foreign 
Trade Council will urge a variety of measures 
to assure adequate safeguards for private 
investment rights. I believe our party 
would serve the Nation well, by showing its 
awareness of the now, so demon- 
strating the leadership that the country and 
the world has come to expect of us. 

It seems to me imperative for the United 
States to take the lead in adopting an effec- 
tive system of international security for 
private property rights. This is especially 
justified at a time when we are calling upon 
our western allies to contribute to the aid 
programs necessary to assist in raising living 
standards among less developed nations 
whose political destinies are still in the 
making. 

It must be admitted that there is a need 
to resolve the contradiction posed by our 
present policy with respect to the vested 
German and Japanese assets. Germany and 
Japan are two of the nations upon whom we 
have called to join us in expanding the free 
world’s aid to new and economically weak 
nations, It seems to me that they are en- 
titled to know from us whether we are pre- 
pared to accord those of their nationals 
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solve it at the earliest moment. I would 
eonsider this to be an indispensable prelude 
to a vigorous program under which we would 
take the lead in mobilizing the economic 
resources of the free world to meet and over- 


come the challenge thrown to us by Mr. 
Ehrushchev. 


THE WHITE Hovse, 
July 31, 1957. 

For some time the administration has been 
deeply concerned over the unresolved prob- 
lems relating to the vesting, the liquidation, 
and the disposition of enemy assets seized as 
a@ result of World War II. 

The problem of German vested assets and 
of the claims of American nationals: against 
Germany arising out of World War II has 
ben a longstanding source of controversy. 
An increase since June of 1955 in the amount 
of funds available and, which it is expected 
will be realized from the liquidation of 
vested assets, should facilitate an equitable 
and final solution of these problems. 

Consequently, in order to refiect the his- 
toric American policy of maintaining the 
sanctity of private property even in wartime, 
the administration intends as a matter of 
priority to submit to the Congress, early in 
the coming session, a supplementary plan. 

It is contemplated that this plan would 
provide for the payment in full of all legiti- 
mate war claims of Americans against Ger- 
many and would permit, as an act of grace, 
an equitable monetary return to former 
owners of vested assets. Subject to the ap- 
Plicable provisions of law, the present pro- 
gram of liquidating vested assets will be 
completed at the earliest possible time. 

It is hoped that it will also be possible to 
work out a final solution of the Japanese 
vested assets problem for presentation to 
the next session of Congress. 


Ease Tax Burden of Sergeant York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including a letter Mr. Ira J. Looney, 
145 Haverford, Nashville, Tenn., wrote 
the editor of the Nashville Tennessean, 
concerning the tax burden of Set. Alvin 
Cc. York, one of America’s heroes in 
World War I. 

Sergeant York, according to the Gov- 
ernment, owes $85,000 in back taxes, 
which he is unable to pay. He is now 
confined to a wheel chair. 

To the people of Tennessee it is un- 
thinkable that this great country of ours 
would let this man, who has been a 
symbol of courage for so many years, 
spend the remainder of his life with this 
indebtedness hanging over his head. 
Mr. Looney’s leter expresses the senti- 
ments of the people of our State, and I 
hope all of you will read it. The letter 
follows: 

Ease Tax BURDEN OF SERGEANT YORE 
To the Eprror: 

One would think, looking down into the 
melodiously named “Valley of the Three 
Forks of the Wolf” that it had never known 
care. One would think, as they crossed the 
three forks of the Wolf River, before it settled 
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into one deep and gentle stream, that here 
people were born, reared, and died without 
ever a ripple being cast on the sea of the 
vast reaches of the earth about it. 

But this was not to be the lot of this 
valley nestling in the high hills of Ten- 
nessee. 

Once here a boy had pushed his way 
through overhanging willows to fish; climbed 
the hills to hunt. 

This boy, when faced with a great problem, 
climbed the highest hill, looked at his valley, 
and prayed. Here, the boy became the man. 
This youth had been an objector to violence, 
yet World War I had come and his country 
called. 

This youth, once his duty called, became 
@ mighty fury. General Pershing declared 
him to be America’s greatest hero. I as a 
child faintly remember seeing this great man 
when he returned to the hoarse cheers of 
thousands. He was modest, even shy. 

Recently I made a pilgrimage to his valley. 
Nearby rolls his beloved Wolf River, but 
this great Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner can neither paint the house nor wet 
a fishing line. He is confined to a wheel- 
chair 


I did not intrude on “the Sergeant” as 
he is known by his neighbors, but I stood 
before his modest home. Not a shack, to be 
sure, but a house that should have been 
painted last year, or, perhaps, 2 or 3 years 


ago. 
In some manner Alvin York accumulated 


an income indebtedness of $85,000. One look 
at the modest circumstances of this hero and 
the austere life he has always led leads me 
to conclude “the Sergeant” never had such 
funds. If he did, it is gone. His greatest 
vice was philanthropy, so far as I can learn. 

Be that as it may, many people such as Joe 
Louis were given waivers by the Government. 

Before this great hero goes from this valley, 
let our Government ease York’s mind by 
waiver of his taxes. At $500 per prisoner 
York captured, the debt is ours, not his. 

Ina J. LOONEY. 
NASHVILLE. 


Death of Leon Swirbul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, June 28, 1960, just a few days 
before the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress was recessed, America and Ameri- 
ean industry lost a great leader, a pa- 
triot, a dedicated citizen and a beloved 
ex-U.S. Marine. I speak of Leon A. 
Swirbul, the late president of Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp. at Bethpage, 
Long Island, N.Y. .I first became aware 
of Grumman production methods and 
air combat equipment while serving with 
the Marine Corps in the South Pacific 
during World War Il. The Grumman- 
made Navy Wildcats, F-4F; Hellcats, 
F-5F; and Avengers, TBF, earned a glo- 
rious place in Navy and Marine Corps 
battle history in those grim days. Later, 
in 1951, I became acquainted with Jake 
Swirbul when his company established 
@ branch operation at Stuart, Fla. Iam 
sure that all of us who knew Jake Swir- 
- extend our deepest sympathy to his 
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At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the New York Times report of 
June 30, 1960, on the passing of this 
great Marine veteran and builder of 
American fighting power. Undoubtedly, 
he has made a great contribution to the 
defense structure of the United States 
and the free world. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lzon Swirsvt, 62, or GRUMMAN Dres—Co- 

FOUNDER OF THE AIRCRAFT CONCERN, Was Its 

PRESIDENT—SPURRED OUTPUT IN WAR 


Leon A. Swirbul, president of the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., of Bethpage, 
Long Island, died Tuesday night in Memorial 
Hospital. He was 62 years old and lived in 
Brookville, Long Island. 

He helped to found Grumman in 1929 
along with Leroy R. Grumman, for whom 
the organization is named; William T. 
Schwendler and several others. 

With Mr. Grumman he shared the com- 
panys’ top posts through its three decades 
of growth. Mr. Swirbul was vice president 
and general manager from 1929 to 1946, when 
he succeeded Mr. Grumman as president— 
the latter retaining his position as chairman 
of the board. 

While Mr. Swirbul assumed chief responsi- 
bility over the years for production and em- 
ployee relations, Mr. Grumman oversaw 
design, engineering, and financial aspects of 
the operation. 

Production records set by the Grumman 
plant during World War II were attributed 
in large measure to programs and policies 
laid down by Mr, Swirbul. By V-J Day the 
company had turned out more than 17,000 
planes for the Armed Forces. 

His production methods called for a sim- 
plified design with a minimum of changes 
and redtape. Part of his formula was high 
employee morale. He established one of the 
industry’s first incentive bonus plans based. 
on production rates. He instituted, during 
the war, an employee service for repairing 
workers’ automobiles and running household 
errands to combat absenteeism. 


COMPANY WON NAVY E 


The Grumman company won in 1942 the 
industry’s first Navy E for excellence in war 
production. In March 1945 the company 
turned out an industry record of 664 planes 
in 1 month. Former President Harry 58. 
Truman awarded Messrs. Grumman and 
Swirbul in 1946 the Presidential Medal for 
Merit for the plant’s war performance. 

Much of Grumman’s war output was Navy 
F-4F Wildcat and F-6F Hellcat fighters and 
Navy TBF Avenger torpedo bombers, planes 
that figured prominently in Pacific air 
battles. 

One day a Navy official rushed to the 
Grumman plant to tell the company to ex- 
pand for Hellcat production. 

“We are,” announced Mr. Swirbul, pulling 
a@ sheaf of blueprints from his desk. When 
the officer said he would place a rush priority 
for building steel, Mr. Swirbul replied he al- 
ready had steel—obtained from the razed 
Second Avenue elevated structure. 

Gregarious, Mr. Swirbul maintained an in- 
formal approach to employe relation. His 
door was open to an employe with a com- 
plaint. To Grumman workers—numbering 
as many as 25,000 in World War Il—he pre- 
ferred to be known as “Jake.” 

One of his beliefs was that a happy 
worker was an efficient one. He built base-’ 
ball fields at his plants, and encouraged 
employe participation in bowling and bas- 
ketball as well, 

Mr. Swirbul was born in Brooklyn and 
spent his boyhood in Sag Harbor, Long 
Island. He studied engineering at Cornell 
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University, earning money at a small air- 
craft plant near Ithaca. In 1917 he left 
college to join the Marines. Subsequently 
he became an inspector of Army aircraft. 


JOINED LOENING AFTER WAR 


Shortly after the war he joined the 
Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. in 
this city, eventually becoming works man- 
ager. Mr. Grumman, a former Navy flier, 
Was general manager. Mr. Schwendler was a 
designer. When the Loening company was 
merged with another corporation, the three 
left to form their own organization, 

They set up shop in a garage in Baldwin, 
Long Island, repairing sportsmen’s planes 
and building truck bodies. In 1930 they 
obtained their first contract from the Navy— 
for aluminum floats for amphibian planes. 

In 1931, in new quarters in Valley Stream, 
Long Island, they began work on an experi- 
mental Navy fighter—the XFF-1. Twenty- 
seven were ordered. Shortly afterward the 
plant was moved to its present site at 
Bethpage. It is now engaged in production 
of Navy jet fighters and trainers, antisub-. 
marine warfare craft and guided missiles, 
among others. 

Mr. Swirbul ieaves his wife, the former 
Estee Stephens, and two sons by a pre- 
vious marriage, Phillip of Bay Shore, Long 
Island, and William A. Swirbul of Landsdale, 
Pa, 





For Us To Remember 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the Tal- 
ladega. Daily Home, an outstanding 
newspaper in the Fourth Alabama Dis- 
trict, recently carried an editorial which 
I believe all of us from all parts of the 
country will read with interest. 

It concerns the Civil War, as I under- 
stand officials North and South have 
formally agreed to call the war of 1861- 
65, and when an editorial on this sub- 
ject can touch the heartstrings of any 
citizen of this great land, I think it bears 


- reprinting. 


Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
I insert the editorial in the Recorp at 


this point: 


For Us To REMEMBER 


The forthcoming observance of the Civil 
War Centennial will be a national thing and 
we won't have any major part in it because 
nothing of great historical importance hap- 
pened here. 

But we would all do well to use the years 
of the centennial as a time for remembering 
the virtues of our forefathers who fought and 
of trying to bring about their rebirth in our 


_ Own lands. 


We almost wrote “our forefathers who 
wore the gray,” but actually we can’t say 
that any more because as Talladega has 
grown it has become cosmopolitan and many 
of our fine citizens now hail originally from 
the North. 

However, the qualities we’re talking about 
Were common to the good soldiers of both 
armies and our heritage grows more and 
more into a common thing as the years bury 
the old bitterness. 

Actually, there was an amazing lack of per- 
sonal animosity between these soldiers, 
South and North, who fought each other to 
& frazzle on so many storied fields, 
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Most of that. came later with the shame of 
Reconstruction, but during the war it was 
mostly a case of “They fit us; we fit them,” 
as one ragged Confederate put it. 

But whatever the uniform, the shoddy 
blue of the Yank or the tatterdemailon out- 
fit of the Johnny Reb, the hearts beneath 
were stout and devoted. 

There was a willingness to suffer and to 
die for principle. There was conviction that 
a man had better be dead than to be shamed 
or pushed around. 

There was a simple, unquestioning patri- 
otism, expressed not in words, for they were 
often caustically critical, but in deeds. 

And the deeds included such things as 
Pickett’s gray charge at Gettysburg, Stone- 
wall’s onslaught at Chancellorsville or the 
blue charges at Fredericksburg when men 
kept advancing into almost certain death 
even though they walked more on the bod- 
ies of their fallen comrades than on the 
ground. 

The time will come when we will need 
these things again. They have been largely 
forgotten. They should be restored to our 
lives and characters. 





A West Virginia Girl, Carroll Barte Kin- 
caid, Speaks of Arms Control in Sig- 
nificant Speech 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
is heartening that our youth should be 
not only thinking seriously about. such 
a penetrating subject as disarmament, 
but, indeed, are doing studious research, 
forthright writing, and forceful speak- 
ing about it of their own volition. 

A case in point, and one which I am 
happy and privileged to call te the at- 
tention of my colleagues, is a speech by 
Carroll Barte Kincaid, 17, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh A. Kincaid of 
Huntington, W. Va. Miss Kincaid chose 
the subject, ‘‘Arms Control and Limita- 
tion,” for discussion as her contribution 
to the freshman class in public speaking 
at Ohio University recently. 

This young lady will enroll in Sep- 
tember at Marshall College in her home 
city, where her father is a successful 
businessman and a member of the West 
Virginia State Legislature, and where 
her mother is active in community social 
and civic affairs. I am delighted to note, 
too, that the mother—a native of my 
home city of Elkins, W. Va.—was named 
Democratic Woman of the ‘Year in our 
State. 

When Carroll sandiuih the conclusion 
and announced to her speech class that 
“we must control and limit arms,” she 
was not simply borrowing a thought. A 
reading of the remarks she prepared and 
delivered will indicate that she truly be- 
lieves what she wrote and said, and that 
she embraced this belief through read- 
ing, study, and thought, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp as a merited re- 
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ward for an academic mission well per- 
formed and as a reflection of the thought 


of a typical young American who is con- 
coened ADO ASS Hee eee 
lem—disarmament. 


There being no objection, .the speech 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

ARMs CONTROL AND LIMITATION 
(By Carroll Barte Kincaid) 

Hiroshima is a name which will resound 
fear in men’s minds througho 
it was that city which proved to be the test- 
ing grounds for the atomic bomb. Accord- 
ing to the book, “Government by the Peo- 
ple,” 60,000 people were killed in 1 minute 
and later 31,000 died. A total of 91,000 men, 
women, and children were killed by this 
single bomb; tens of thousands were injured 
and maimed. This was a small bomb. 

Seven years later in the Central Pacific, 
@ deserted island was destroyed by a fusion- 
type bomb—the hydrogen bomb. With its 
ability to destroy, the hydrogen bomb was 
as much an advancement over the atomic 
bomb as the atomic bomb was over the more 
conventional bombs, The age of absolute 
weapons is here. ' 

As stated by Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, “We 
live in a world in which literally hundreds of 
millions could be killed in a single night.” 
Something must be done about this situa- 
tion. 

We, the United States of America, as a 
world leader, must. make the first big step 
in control and limitation of absolute weap- 
ons. 

The fact that men are able to destroy 
their fellow men brings various reactions 
from different people. Some hope that man 
will be wise enough not to try such a foolish 
act, while other people believe that our 
civilization is doomed. 

If you are an extreme optimist, perhaps 
you will agree with the first opinion. How- 
ever, there is one fact which cannot be 
ignored. The pushbutton weapon systems 
which are based on instant response, are 
capable of both mechanical and human 
error. It could take only one event, such as 
the recent U-2 incident, to set off a push- 
button war. 

Imagine the world in the year 1965, and 
that every country has its own nuclear 
bombs. Since tension rises with the arms 
race, every country is alerted for surprise 
attack by its enemy. A man in Burma, 
looking at the radar screen, sees what could 
be an enemy's missile. Knowing thatlf he 
waits a-second too long his country might 
be destroyed, he pushes a little button. This 
sets off a chain reaction as countries panic 
and push button after button. Then there 
is silence, for there is no one left to push 
the next button. 

This may sound fantastic, but it is very 
possible, for today every country lives in 
constant fear that even though it puts forth 
its best efforts, its survival may be jeopard- 
ized by another advancement in the arms 
race on the part of its opponent. Thus, 
each time an advantage is achieved in this 
race, there is a powerful incentive to ex- 
ploit it. So the arms race goes on and on, 
as both our arsenal and Russia’s grow, and 
new countries of dubious stability join the 
“atomic club.” During all of this, the grave 
chance of a nuclear holocaust increases. 

Sir Winston Churchill has warned us that 
it may no longer be possible “for nations 
to fight each other and survive as nations, 
or even for armies to fight a battle and have 
at the end of it enough men on either side 
to fight another.” 

In the book, “World War III,” a novel 
about a fictitious but possible war, it states 
that the first of three major reasons for the 
war was preparation for it. At the present 
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time, we continually produce weapons that 
we dare not use, 

to the June issue of the “Bulle- 
tin of the Atomic Scientists,” it is estimated 
that the world’s nuclear stockpile today con- 
tains 30 billion tons of TNT; this is about 
10 tons of TNT for every human on the 
globe. Is this necessary for peace? I do 
not see how it could possibly be so. Surely 
this must come to an end before we destroy 
all mankind. 
In the next few years, we may have our 
last ity to stabilize the arms race. 


_ Perhaps Soviet stubbornness will block our 
most earnest efforts, but it would be most 
unforgivable if we failed because we did not 
try. We must control and limit arms. 


Address by Hon. Allen W. Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Allen W. Dulles: 

Apprzess BY ALLEN W. Duties, DimmecTOR oF 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE, TO THE VETERANS OF 
Forric~ Waks, DeETroir, MICH., AUGUST 
22, 1960 
I am deeply grateful to you for your action 

in a to me the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars-Bernard Baruch Gold Medai, an award 

given because you have judged that the re- 

cipient has made a contribution to world 
peace and to American security. : 

As a man at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence of 1919, over 40 years ago, I had my first 
opportunity to know and to appreciate 
Bernard Baruch, an American who himself 
over the years has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to these great aims. I feel honored 
to be among the privileged few to whom you 
have given this award which bears the name 
of your organization and that of Bernard 
Baruch whom we salute as he passes his 90th 
birthday. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have worked 
for more than 50 years in promoting patriotic 
objectives and in extending the institutions 
of American freedom. It is natural that you 
should devote special attention to the twin 
objectives of world peace and American 
security. 

‘In your announcement of this evening's 

meeting and of your speaker tonight, you 

describe me as a man who knows more 
about Communist techniques and intrigue 
than any man in the world. 

This is a bold assertion. It would be im- 
modest of me to claim that it is true. 

But I do admit that I have devoted many 
years of my life to the study of Commu- 
nist theory and practice, and during the 
last 10 years since I have been with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, a mountain of 
hard evidence on Communist intrigue has 
passed over my desk. 

The Communists have a blueprint for con- 
quest. It is not a rigid plan detailing 
exactly when and where every nail will be 
driven. It ‘is, rather, a flexible plan per- 
mitting the Communists to adjust realis- 
tically to changing conditions in the world. 
In any event, they think they know what 
the edifice of the future will look like. It 
is a Communist house in which they say 
our grandchildren will all live. 

Their ambitions are not those inherited 
from the old czarist regime. They seek 
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much more than access to warm water ports 
and to extend their national boundaries. 
They are aiming at nothing less than domi- 
nation of the world. 

The United States is today their major 
target. And yet, though I believe this is 
patently demonstrable, there is a dangerous- 
ly complacent attitude among many people 
in our country. Too many, motivated by 
wishful thinking, grasp at every Soviet 
whim—their every call for coexistence, their 
grandiose and impracticable schemes for 
universal disarmament and emotional pleas 
to ban the bomb. 

Too many jump to the conclusion that 
the Communist leaders have changed their 
spots, and that they really want to settle 
down to live in peace with us. 

All our past relations with the Commu- 
nists belie any such interpretation. Their 
plans, their statements, and their actions 
show that they have no rea faith in co- 
existence. 

It is well to look at the record. 

The origins of the Communist movement 
go back to Marx and the Manifesto of 1848. 
But, we have had only about 40 years’ ex- 
perience in a world where Communist prin- 
ciples controlled the actions of the leaders 
of a major power with great human and ma- 
terial resources. 

Then for a decade or more after the Com- 
munist revolution of 1917, the power of the 
Soviet leaders was limited. They were oc- 
cupied with consolidating the Communist 
position inside Russia itself and applying 
Communist theory to the practical task of 
ruling the peoples within the U.S.S.R. who 
have never been given the opportunity to 
choose for themselves. 

I was a member of the American delega- 
tion to the Paris Conference in 1919 when 
the peace to end World War I was being 
negotiated. Then the Communist move- 
ment was regarded as a nuisance, but not as 
@ serious threat outside of the borders of 
the USS.R. Even then, however, Lenin 
was preaching the doctrine of worldwide 
communism. He predicted an eventual 
clash between the Communist world and the 
free world—or the capitalist world as he 
chose to call it—the eventual collapse of 
capitalism and the fratricidal -struggles 
among capitalist countries, 

The outbreak of World War II seemed to 
bear out the accuracy of this last prediction. 
However, the Soviet Union, despite its effort 
to stand aside—as, for example, through the 
disgraceful agreement with Hitler for the 
partition of Poland—was eventually at- 
tacked and drawn into the conflict. 

Stalin sought and received the maximum 
of aid from us in the common fight against 
Hitler, but he never cooperated fully during 
World. War II. As the war drew toward a 
close, Moscow’s main preoccupation was pre- 
paring the ground for Communist takeover 
of the greatest possible areas in Central Eu- 
rope and in the Far East rather than in 
bringing the war to a quick conclusion. 

The most tragic example of this was when 
Soviet armies sat idly by on the outskirts of 
Warsaw and allowed the bitter struggle be- 
tween the Poles and the Nazi to decimate 
the leaders of the Polish resistance. 

Commuist actions in these closing days of 
the war revealed that they had not aban- 
doned their long-term objectives. While 
this began to alert us to Communist objec. 
tives, we were still far too slow in realizing 
the full implications of their policy. 

For the second time in recent history, we 
have had an antagonist tell us in advance 
both by words and by action what he pro- 
poses to do. Hitler in “Mein Kampf” gave 
the world a clear picture of his intentions. 
We paid little attention to it until too late 
and he had moved on to the attack. We 
cannot afford to ignore the present and even 
more precise warnings which the Commu- 
nists have been giving us. 


August 23 


Over the past 15 years since the end of 
World War IT, we have had many an oppor- 
tunity to learn the lessons of Communist 
purposes, particularly during the days which 
immediately preceded and followed the loss 
of mainland China to communism. 

During these years Stalin’s policy of mili- 
tary pressure and adventurism continued. 
He probed our resistance and our determi- | 
nation in Greece and Turkey and Iran, at 
Berlin during the days of the blockade and 
the airlift, and, in league with the Chinese 
Communists, in Korea. We held the line 
against this type of Communist attack, and 
we learned a great deal about Communist 
techniques. 

Then, in 1955, Khrushchev took over the 
effective leadership of the Soviet Union. He 
had the same objectives, the same philos- 
ophy of the worldwide mission of commu- 
nism as his predecessors, but he proposed 
different techniques to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. 

As soon as he had firmly consolidated his 
position, Khrushchev proceeded to denounce 
Stalin and all his works. He repudiated 
Stalinist methods and in effect asked the 
rest of the world to forget.the tyranny and 
the cruelty of Stalin in domestic affairs and 
his aggressive foreign policy in threatening 
the free world from Berlin to Korea, 

Khrushchev let his people know that he 
was shocked that, during a time when the 
United States had overwhelming superiority 
in nuclear power, Stalin had engaged in 
dangerous foreign adventures. In a thor- 
oughgoing repudiation of Stalin's policies, 
Khrushchey tried to delude us into believing 
that a new era was at hand. 

What are the basic elements of Khru- 
shchev’s present policy? 

First of all, he proposes to build up Soviet 
military might based on ballistic missiles. 
His main target has always been the United 
States. Intercontinental missiles would give 
him an effective weapon for direct attack on 
the United States. During the missile build- 
up, he will maintain an intercontinental 
threat with his bomber forces. 

Second. Khrushchev proposes to build up 
Soviet industry, the base of Soviet military 
power, by completing the ambitious T7- 
year plan which covers the period through 
1965. This will still leave him well behind 
the United States in overall industrial pro- 
duction. But Khrushchev believes that he 
can devote to military and world power aims 
a far greater percentage of his industrial 
production than we are likely to do. He 
expects to satisfy his people with a far more 
modest share of the consumer goods and 
luxuries that have seemingly become for us 
so essential a part of our own much higher 
living standard. Whether he will su 
in deluding his people, who today have far 
greater knowledge of the outside world than 
during Stalin’s days, remains to be seen. 

Third. He is supporting all elements of 
extreme, rabid, nationalism in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. At the XXI Party Con- 
gress held in February 1959, as well-docu- 
mented reports in our hands established, the 
leaders of Communist parties from these 
areas were specifically instructed to play 
down the link with Moscow and with the 
Communist movement and to stress na- 
tionalism and hostility to the nations of 
the non-Communist bloc, the United States 
in particular. He is working for chaos in 
countries from Cuba to the Congo, And 
chaos breeds communism. 

Fourth. He is targeting economic and 
technical aid to certain critical countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America where the 
Communists believe they can make the most 
headway. 

Fifth. Khrushchev has put into high gear 
his worldwide subversive apparatus co: 
ing of local Communist parties, underground 
and overt, Communist fronts, and all the 
espionage and agitprop assets of Moscow and 
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its satellite allies. This apparatus is very 
active today from Cuba to central Africa 
and to southeast Asia, and indeed through- 
out the world. 

Sixth. Khrushchev is directing the great- 
est propaganda machine the world has ever 
known. One voice of Moscow goes abroad to 
try to seduce the newly emerging countries 
by citing the Soviet example of rapid indus- 


, trial_and military growth and of the aid 


which awaits them if they turn to Moscow. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, quite another voice 
is aimed at the people of the Communist bloc 
to reassure them that all is — well, 

And Seventh. The Kremlin is jealously 
guarding the physical security of great areas 
of the Soviet Union where it is building up 


* in secrecy its formidable military weapons. 


The Soviets have repeatedly refused to ac- 
cept a meaningful form of inspection, the 
best guarantee that disarmament can be 
honest. 

To protect their security the spy phobia 
is being exploited by the Soviets with at- 
tacks on our planes and harassments of 
our tourists. Well-publicized trials and the 
imprisonment of our RB-47 airmen are all 
calculated in Khrushchev’s view to. bring 
pressures to bear to help presesve the secrecy 
of military preparations. 

By these tactics Khrushchev hopes to pre- 
vent the free world from gaining the knowl- 
edge which may be essential to our own 
security. Behind this shield, rejecting the 
President’s proposals for adequate inspec- 
tion and open skies, the Kremlin believes 
that it is free to prepare for a surprise at- 
tack on the free world in relative security. 

This, in brief, is Khrushchev’s program. It 
is vigorously supported by Communist China 
despite growing ideological differences and 
political disputes between the two on the 
homefront. These are the tactics which 
Khrushchev is using to help along what he 
describes as the inevitable trend of history; 
the victory of communism, 

This is how he explained his often quoted 
phrase, “We will bury you,” when he was 
talking to the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington last September: 

“Social systems change as society develops. 

“There was the feudal system. It was 
superseded by capitalism. 

“Capitalism was more progressive than 
feudalism. Capitalism created better con- 
ditions than feudalism for the development 
of the productive forces. 

“But capitalism engendered irreconcilable 
contradictions. 

“Every system gives birth to its successors. 
Capitalism, as Marx, Engels, and Lenin have 
proved, will be succeeded by communism.” 

In saying this, Khrushchev would have 
us believe that this evolution to communism 
will be a peaceful, painless process if only we 
will let him carry out his many-sided pro- 
gram to “bury us.” 

I am convinced that we can do far more 
to meet the threat if the people of this 
country truly understand the nature and 
purposes of communism, its objectives, and 
the means the Communist leaders are using 
to accomplish their aims. 

For too long, and by too many, subversive 
communism has been viewed as just another 
international danger like those which we 
have faced before from the ambitions of 
malevolent dictators or the thrusts for power 
by foreign potentates and rulers. We have 
assumed that if we remain strong at home, 
the danger will in time disappear. 

We are still too prone to believe that the 
Communist movement is no more than an 
international danger like those which we 
ested solely in their own power. If this were 
true, I should feel more easy in my mind. A 
conspiracy can be defeated by effective police 
work. The citizen understands this, and will 
support it. 

But the situation is not that simple. The 
threat is far greater, and the defense far 
more difficult, 
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The threat is greater, first, because many 
Communists are not mere conspirators but 
fanatically dedicated men. ‘True, there are 
innumerable time-servers in the movement, 
and many who are corrupt, self-interested, or 
ineffective. True also, there are indications 
that revolutionary fervor is in 
some important circles in the U.S.S.R. and 


giving way to more practical considerations, 


Nevertheless, throughout the world there 
are still thousands of dangerously rabid 
Communists. Many of them believe that they 
are working for the progress of mankind as 
they see it. Many of them—perhaps most of 
them—are willing to sacrifice themselves to 
the cause. They are ready to work and 
struggle with little material reward, and with 
comparatively little of the sense of power 
which their bosses may enjoy. Many of them 
are highly trained and extremely competent. 
We have to deal not with mere conspiracy, 
but with genuine revolutionary fervor. 

These men disseminate ideas, and ideas 
must be met by sounder and more satisfying 
ideals, not.merely by force. 

The threat is greater than mere conspiracy, 
secondly, because the Communists seem to 
offer what much of the world—the underde- 
veloped world particularly—is striving for. 
The underdeveloped countries are seized with 
a passion for rapid economic growth and 
social advance. 

We know from history, and from our own 
experience, that economic growth is not 
achieved easily. It involves discipline, self- 
sacrifice and a great deal of hard work. The 
Soviets promise to deliver it on a platter. 

Moreover, Communists know the tech- 
niques for enforcing the most ruthless disci- 
pline upon their own and other peoples. 
They are masters of organization, Also, as 
they have demonstrated their ability to 
achieve rapid economic growth, and quickly 
to develop national power, they can adver- 
tise their accomplishments. Peoples in the 
underdeveloped countries tend to see only 
the achievements of communism; they over- 
look its cost in terms of human dignity and 
political freedom. 

If we could offer a prospect of economic 
development without pain or sacrifice, we 
should doubtless triumph fairly easily over 
the Communist adversary in underdeveloped 
countries. But we cannot do so. We know 
better than to try to do so. We refrain from 
making false promises. The Communists 
have no such inhibitions, 

We as a people have never given to the 
study of communism, as I have described it, 
the depth and breadth of effort sufficient to 
understand it adequately and to gird to 
meet it. It cannot be done merely by. the 
setting up of new machinery of government 
or the creating of cold war executive, or such 
measures. 


We need far and wide in this country more 
education on the whole history of the Com- 
munist movement. 


In our schools and colleges we can find 
many courses in ancient history, in philoso- 
phy, courses on the great movements of the 
past, the conquests of ancient times from 
Alexander the Great to Napoleon. Courses 
on Communist theory and practices are few 
and far bétween. 


Yet, today we are face to face with a revo- 
lution which since 1917 has absor almost 
a billion people; a movement which boasts 
blatantly and openly that it will destroy us 
and all the institutions which we hold es- 
sential to our freedom and to our growth, 
spiritually and materially. 

There is a vast body of readily available 
and useful literature descriptive of Com- 
munist policies, ambitions, and successes. 
Our press, radio, and television are doing a 
fine job in current reporting and analysis. 
There are es of Communist 
leaders and plenty of case histories of their 
actions in Berlin, Korea, and Hungary. We 
know a great deal, and can tell a great deal, 
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about the secret apparatus which has pro- 
moted its revolution, 

By and large, however, in our educational 
institutions, except in the graduate field or 
in specialized schools and Setane Sane 


our universities and colleges and, despite a 
considerable advance in recent years our stu- 
dents are not yet afforded a broad oppor- 
tunity to gain the essential background 
knowledge of Communist history and policy. 
And we should start this education in our 
secondary schools. 

It is only the very few who have read about 
Marx, the titular father of the system. Here 


- Was one of the meanest, least admirable 


characters in his relations with other human 
beings who ever existed. He was an un- 
original theoretical thinker. His economic 
writings were outmoded even when they ap- 
raphe Even the Communists themselves 
are beginning to admit that he is not a com- 
pletely reliable guide for political action. 

Such an educational program should not 
be approached in any spirit of propaganda 
or trying to make @ case or sell a thesis. 
The history of the communism movement 
should be taught objectively, recognizing, as 
appropriate, scientific, technical, and other 
accomplishments of the peoples who have 
been absorbed by it. 

We should not be afraid to teach the sub- 
ject. A history of communism and of all its 
works would bear its own indictment of 
the system. 

Let the facts speak for themselves. 

There is a real urgency to build up our 


knowledge on the entire background of the 
Communist thrust 


seems more likely that the immediate danger 
we will be facing; and on a worldwide basis, 
will be Communist political, economic, and 
subversive action and penetration; not a 
hot or nuclear war. 

In general, we and the other peoples in 
the free world have a relatively good under- 
standing of the nature of the Soviet mili- 
tary threat. In this country a major effort 
in money, manpower and research has been 
and is being devoted to meet it. People 
may differ here and there whether it is 
adequate but certainly it is massive and 
there is broad agreement that no effort 
should be spared in the military sector. We 
must maintain our military strength. I be- 
lieve we will do so. 

The Soviet Union today has a healthy re- 
spect for our military and retaliatory power 
and we must see to it that they continue 
to have this respect. They realize that the 
devastation they would receive in the event 
of nuclear war would be unacceptable. 

Hence, I conclude that the Soviet are not 
now planning primarily for military attack, 
although they will use the military threat, 
they will rattle their ballistic missiles and 
may exercise military pressure on the peri- 
phery of the Communist bloc. 

Given adequate defense on our part, the 
military threat is not our most immediate 
pressing danger. Where then does the dan- 
ger to us lie? One thing is sure: we must 
conclude, without peradventure of a doubt, 
that the Communists will move against us 
on every front where they consider action 
to be effective and for the time being they 
will move primarily on the “short of war” 
fronts. 

Are we ready, if instead of attacking us 
militarily, Khrushchev should direct his 
major thrust to subverting other countries 
in the free world by secret, disguised and 
undercover means? 

By blackmailing the leaders in the newly — 
aa the shaky countries, to follow his 


“By Turing them with promise, and with 
the actual delivery, of large quantities of 
arms and economic aid and of considerable 
quantities of flashy but sometimes rather 
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second-rate goods and equipment; and of the 
services of many skilled technicians. 

By taking control of revolutions which 
may have started out with sound motives, 
but which have been perverted and turned 
from their original course into the Com- 
munist pattern. 

In this way he will try to turn into Com- 
munist or comm tools the regimes 
in many countries which today are free, 
but which tomorrow, under the pressure 
of Communist techniques might become 
slave. 

: Maybe many people in this country will 

be taught a new lesson in communism be- 
cause Khrushchev, right at our doorstep, 
is applying his methods and techniques. 
He is perverting a revolutionary movement 
which initially had the support of some 
estimable people but which now is in the 
throes of a Communist take-over. Cuba is 
not the only country, though it is the one 
nearest to us, where such a process is un- 
derway. 

Are we alerted fully to this kind of dan- 
ger, and are we prepared to do all that we 
can to see that this development does not 
occur in a dozen or more countries else- 
where in the world? 

This, today, is the major element of the 
Soviet scheme for world domination. We 
must uhderstand it. We must analyze it, 
and through a well-coordinated program of 
education and of action, protect ourselves 
against it. 

The people of this country are and will 
continue to be basically to commu- 
nism in general. This opposition is based 
more on instincts than on knowledge. This 
is not enough. Our people should be sufii- 
‘clently educated in all of the ramifications of 
communistic intrigues and its historical 
backgrothd, its purposes and programs ade- 
quately to contribute toward an effective 
answer. 

The initiative for new knowledge comes 
more often from those of us who want to 
learn than from those who teach. But let 
us also call on our educators, and on those 
in authority who have influence over the de- 
velopment of our educational system to be- 
gin to expand the realistic teaching of the 
history and policies of communism. 

We must do this with an eye to the future 
and to the coming generations who will be 
living in a world of continuing Communist 
challenge. 

Today, it is relatively easy to get the man- 
power and the money for the vital needs of 
military defense. This is as it should be. 
But it is desperately difficult to get the tools 
and the funds that the Government needs to 
meet the present and threatening danger of 
nonmilitary Soviet penetration and subver- 
sion; the corruption by communism of vast 
areas of the free world. 

I hope that your great organization with 
its high ideals and patriotic membership will 
help to build up an understanding and an 
educated public opinion to enable this coun- 
try effectively to meet this grave danger we 
face today. This is a cause worthy of the 
best efforts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Library Services Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Atigust 23, 1960 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, 


yesterday 
I had the pleasure of supporting exten- 
sion of the Library Services Act, and I 
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am happy that this House approved the 
continuance of this most valuable pro- 
gram. The people in my district in Con- 
necticut have long appreciation the im- 
portance of the Library Services Act. 
Their support for this legislation was 
reflected in an editorial published by 
the New Haven Register on August 13. 
I ask that this statement of the Reg- 
ister be included in the Recorp at this 
point: 
Lrprary Services Acr 

Among the items of legislation caught in 
the preconvention logjam in Congress was a 
library services bill which gets its last chance 
for passage in the next few weeks. 

The bill would extend for another 5 years 
the Library Services Act of 1956, which has 
helped immeasurably to expand the avail- 
ability of books to the rural populations of 
the United States. Since the law was passed, 
according to the American Library Associa- 
tion, about 30 million Americans have gained 
new or improved library service, State funds 
for the development of rural libraries have 
increased 54 percent, local appropriations 
have increased 45 percent, and there have 
been other substantial advances in the 
enlargement of public library services. 

Here in Connecticut, libraries in commu- 
nities of under 10,000 population have been 
given many kinds of professional and con- 
sultant services. Workshops have been held 
for volunteers. And a new vigor has been 
brought, to suburban and rural library proj- 
ects which were often withering in many 
ways, 

All of these services, National and State, 
may be discontinued or curtailed-if the 
Library Services Act is not renewed. At a 
time when the “pursuit of excellence” and 
the development of individual learning is so 
importantly regarded, it is obviously negli- 
gent to permit our community libraries to 
retrogress—as they certainly will without 
the continued attention of all concerned 
citizens. 

The Library Services Act has helped to 
bolster the individual strength of many a 
smalltown Connecticut library. Connect- 
icut Congressmen and Senators should be 
reminded of this as H.R. 12125 languishes in 
the anterooms of Congress. 


Vieclation of Law by Post Office Offcials— 
Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
called attention yesterday to illegal lob- 
bying activities being carried on by Post 
Office Department officials. 

This illegal lobbying also came to the 
attention of a newspaper editor in New 
Hampshire, the editor of the Journal- 
Transcript, published in Franklin, N.H. 

The editorial reaction follows. It is 
entitled “The Post Office—And the Sap 
Works”: 

THE Post Orricr—AND THE SAP WorKS 

On our editorial desk we have been staring 
all week at a classic example of how Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy can get so fat and 
blowsy that it tries to “take over the whole 
sap works” as they say back in the woods, 
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It came in the form of an official press 
release from the Post Office artment, 
dropped off at our office in the routine course 
of his duties by Postmaster Warren Metcalf 
of Tilton. (What we have to say about it 
here is not directed at Mr. Metcalf, for it 
involves policy far over the heads of operat- 
ing postal officials—they only carry out 
orders.) 

This particular release told how some- 
times the department put 4-cent letter mail 
on airlines to the extent that airspace ig 
available, instead of carrying these bags by 
rail. The Post Office release went on to say 
that the so-called Cunningham bill, H.R. 
12595, which passed the House of Represen- 
tatives last July, would prohibit this prac. 
tice if it should pass the Senate “and escape 
or overcome the presidential veto.” 

Then came the payoff from the Post Office 
Department: 

“We urge all those who are interested in 
providing quicker and better mail service 
to communicate with their Senators in op- 
position to the passage of the Cunningham 
bill, H.R. 12595.” 

Now we have no objection to any citizen 
urging his Senator to vote any way he wants 
to vote on any matter. But it strikes us as 
being little short of outrageous for any 
agency of the U.S. Government to 
use its position and its public funds to pro- 
mote a public claque to pressure the Con- 
gress in the direction the Department wants 
to go. ; 
As to the merits of the Cunningham bill, 
we don’t happen to know, for there seems 
to be no Government agency using the tax- 
payer’s money to shill the other side of the 
question, The Post Office release presents 
only the arguments on its own side of the 
question. But the fact that more than half 
the U.S. House of Representatives voted for 
it would indicate that there must be some- 
thing to be said for the bill. 

We do know that if the Post Office has so 
much money that it can use its men and 
facilities to tell the common voters how to 
run things, it might get to work doing a 
better job delivering the mails. If you're 
in any doubt that there’s need for improve- 
ment, you might make note that the service 
in West Franklin has been reduced in the 
past 2 weeks—just one small example. 

The real point, however, is that to put it 
simply, the essence of the American demo- 
cratic system is that the people will tell the 
Government and Congress how to run things. 
When a Government agency, the Post Office 
or any other, presumes to use its position 
and the money it receives from the taxpayers 
to tell the people—and Congress—how to run 
things, it is a complete reversal of sound 
democratic procedures. That’s the first step 
toward putting into effect “the Government 
knows best” idea, and we're against it. 


Air Force Academy Good luvestneill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF” ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Selma Times-Journal, an 
outstanding daily newspaper in the 
Fourth Alabama District, recently made 
a trip to the Air Force Academy in 
Colorado, 

Edward B. Field draws on his long 
experience in journalism and public 
service to tell the informative story of 
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that tour in an editorial which appeared 
recently in his newspaper. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include this editorial: 
Atm Force ACADEMY 


The U.S. Air Force currently is in the 
process of giving as many representative citi- 
zens as possible a firsthand view of its new 
Service Academy near Colorado Springs. 
This is being accomplished by sponsored 
tours of 2- or 3-day duration, which acquaint 
selected groups with purposes of the Aca- 
demy, what has been accomplished and what 
is hoped to be accomplished in the future. 

These tours cannot be regarded in any 
respect as junkets at the expense of the tax- 
payers, as the Air Force furnishes only trans- 
portation, usually in planes already avail- 
able and manned by officers who are required 
to maintain flying time by one means or an- 
other. It is true that accommodations fur- 
nished are provided at minimum costs, but 
the facilities are there and use of them by 
tour groups, serves largely to increase rev- 
enue. 

Because the American people have heard 
@ great many reports of Federal extravagance 
in establishment of the Air Force Academy, 
these tours represent sound policy, especially 
as few individuals who see this great in- 
stallation leave dissatisfied with returns from 
the large sums of money invested. 

As one impressed observer remarked “the 
Air Force Academy already has become a 
national monument.” 

Nestled at the foot of the Rampart Range 
of the Rocky Mountains, the Air Force Aca- 
demy is as breath catching in its scope and 
planning as is the altitude at which it was 
located. It is this scope and planning which 
some day will make the issue of costs Tor- 
gotten, because a century from now the 
Academy will be just as efficient and func- 
tional as it will be at completion within the 
next 2 years. 

The site of the Academy was chosen by a 
congressional committee, after considering 
offers of 400 locations in 44 States, largely be- 
cause the 17,000 acres of land required could 
not be found anywhere else where climate 
was regarded as favorable. 

And the climate is favorable, because 
sleeping under blankets is usual in summer 
and air conditioning is not necessary ex- 
cept in buildings sealed against sound. 
Only one unit of the Air Academy is air- 
conditioned, and that is the Academic build- 
ing, which has no windows, as a means of 
improving concentration. In fact, only a 
few establishments in Colorado Springs are 
air conditioned, and if there is any agency 
there peddling these facilities, they do not 
make themselves known. 

Altitude, of course, is a major factor for 
casual visitors, but experience has demon- 
étrated that those who remain long enough 
at the Air Academy not only become ac- 
customed to this, they soon develop chest 
and lung capacities which give them an 
advantage over residents of the lowlands, 

This has been proven in the past by ath- 
letic teams of the Air Academy and it will 
be proven time and again when foreign 
teams invade the great stadium now only in 
the planning stage. 

While the Air Academy accepts the plebe 
system of West Point and Annapolis to apply 
rigid discipline to its new classes, such as 


constant double time and squaring corners 


in all cadet areas, it has departed from the 
usual plan of concentration of scientific 
study courses. 

At the Air Force Academy, the humani- 
ties; such as English, geography, social sci- 
ences, psychology, and foreign languages, 
hold almost equal status with mathematics, 
Sciences, aeronautics, astronautics, and 
mechanics. 
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This is because the Air Force Academy is 
dedicated to production of officers and lead- 
ers rather than airplane pilots. While Acad- 
emy. graduates are ready for training as key 
pilots, they also are ready for transition to 
the age of missilry. In fact, the Air Force 
Academy car be converted to missilry on 
very short notice, because that was the way 
it was planned, and that, in large extent, 
explains the tremendous expense involved. 

Now about costs: 

Congress initially appropriated $138,779,- 
000 for establishment of the Academy. Off 
that sum, $137,400,000 has been spent on 
construction. In addition, an additional ap- 
propriation allowed expenditure of $22 mil- 
lion for equipment. 

For the 17,000 acres of land purchased, 
which wiped out numerous private opera- 
tions, the cost was $5 million, to which the 
State of Colorado contributed $1 million. 

These figures, of course, are tremendous 
and rightly give cause to the people of this 
Nation to think concerning returns gained, 

But the returns are there and sooner or 
later all our people will become convinced 
that a sound and long-paying investment 
has been made in the Air Force Academy. 





Oil Price Rises Despite Glut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a timely article by John Harri- 
man written for the August 18, 1960, is- 
sue of the Boston Globe: 

Or Price Riszs Desrirse Guut—Boost In RE- 
sIDUAL Hrrs New ENGLAND Harp—WoORLD 
Srrvation Icnorep sy U.S. Poricy ; 

(By John Harriman) 

The situation in residual fuel oil, well il- 
lustrates what may yet turn out to be the 
Achilles’ heel of the American economy. 

What we see is this: an increase in prices 
here—15 cents a barrel along the coast, which 
will cost New England industry alone $10 
million—and a general world-wide softening 
in all oil prices. 

Firms in India have slashed prices. Middle 
Eastern crude is down 14 cents a barrel. Oil 
ts being marked down in Europe. 

Yet here in the United States oil is headed 
upwards, due to Government interference 
with a free market, and largely because of 
political pressure exerted by the coal indus- 
try and the domestic oil producers of Texas 
and. the Southwest. 

Oil today is in world oversupply. 

There are two hugely important new pro- 
ducing areas being brought in: The French 
Sahara and the even more important fields 
in Lybia, where reserves are said to be on 
the order of those in the Middle East. 

In addition, new techniques are making 
the recovery of oil from older wells more 
feasible. And in the future is a not unlikely 
possibility that a process may be found prac- 
tical which will allow the recovery of crude 
from the much-advertised and almost in- 
exhaustible reserves in Canada’s “oil sand.” 

Finally—a project of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines itself—there is the possibility of tap- 
ping our own supplies of oil shale. 

What we are seeing, actually, is an era 
beginning to open in which fuel costs will 
probably be a good deal cheaper. This means 








20,000 barrels below last year’s 
this same quarter is serious, not only for 


that we are in fact establishing a two-price 
system in oil: One for the United States and 
@ lower price for the rest of the world. 

But, above all, this path that we seem to 
be treading in oil is but one more example 








be facing them in the years ahead. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Committee 
for the Observance of United Nations 
Day, in cooperation with the Milwaukee 
Journal, set up a program for picking 10 
Milwaukee high school journalists for an 
expense-paid, 3-day trip to the United 
Nations headquarters. The purpose of 
the tour is to provide these students— 
chosen among student journalists for 
the quality of their newspapers—with a 
better knowledge of the functions and 
responsibilities of the United Nations. 

Over the years, the U.N.—now just 15 
years old—has assumed larger and larger 
responsibility in international affairs. 
This civic-spirited effort to educate our 
young people on the operations of this 
international agency is, I believe, a most 
commendable endeavor. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an informative article, entitled, 
“Teenage Journalists Yo Visit U.N. This 
Fall.” Reflecting the kind df civicly 
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sponsored programs that can do much to 
better enable our youth to meet the prob- 
lems of tomorrow, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
TEENAGE JOURNALISTS To Vistr U.N. TuHIs 

Faux—Purms To Be Pickep at 10 Hicu 

Scxoois Wrre NEWsPaPers or Top QUALITY 

Ten Milwaukee high school jot will 
be chosen for an expense paid, 3-day trip to 
United Nations headquarters in New York 
City this fall. 

The project is being sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Committee for the Observance of 
United Nations Day, in cooperation with the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Leonard 8. Zubrensky, chairman of the 
Milwaukee U.N. committee, said Judges would 
pick five public and five private high schools 
from which the pupils would be named. The 
schools will be selected on the quality of 
their newspapers, he said. 

FIVE JUDGES AT WORK 

Copies of high school papers are now in 
the hands of judges Garold L. Bartness, of 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
journalism department; Robert A. Kidera, 
public relations director of Marquette Uni- 
versity and three executives of the Journal— 
Arville Schaleben, - wameeing editor; Harvey 
W. Schwandner, assistant managing editor, 
and Harry L. Sonneborn, city editor. 

Zubrenksy said winning high schools 
would be announced by September 1. Each 
principal then will be asked to choose a pupil 
by September 15 to join the tour. Zubren- 
sky said editors or staff members of the 
winning high school papers were the most 
likely to be selected. 

Accompanied by Zubrensky and a teacher 
as chaperones, the pupils will be in New 
York October 13-15. After they return, they 
will report their impressions October 24 as 
part of the third annual observance here of 
United Nations Day. 

Last year, a speech by former New York 
Gov. W. Averell Harriman highlighted the 
UN. Day ceremony. In 1958, the U.N. com- 
mittee presented Sir Carl August Berendsen, 
former. New Zealand Ambassador to the 
United States and a former delegate to the 
UN, 

Zubrensky said the pupils would leave 
Milwaukee at 8:30 am. October 13, and 
arrive in New York at noon. They will stay 
at the Beekman Tower Hotel. The first day 
will include a boat ride around Manhattan, a 
visit to the Statue of Liberty, the top of the 
Empire State Building, a television show, 
and an automat. 

The major events of the trip will come on 
October 24. The pupils will receive a brief- 
ing by a member of the United States mis- 
sion to the U.N. on the organization and 
functions of the international body and par- 
ticipate with other visitors atthe World Af- 
fairs Center in an informal discussion and 
question period with government specialists. 

WILL OBSERVE ASSEMBLY 

At noon they will attend a reception and 
luncheon at the center given by members 
of the United States and other U.N. staffs for 
U.N. visitors, and Friday afternoon they will 
observe the U.N. General Assembly or its 
committees in action. The teenagers will 
return to Milwaukee Saturday. 

After their return, they will participate in 
a discussion and evaluation session on their 
trip with editors of the Journal, and will ap- 
pear on television, radio and high school 
convocation programs to describe their ex- 
periences. 
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Address by Senator Wiley Over Radio 
Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the East- 
West struggle—despite best efforts .of 
the West to resolve the differences, and 
establish a solid foundation for peace— 
promises to be a long, arduous, trying 
contest between two ideologies, freedom 
andcommunism. — 

By experience, we have learned that 
the Soviets use every possible tactic: 
ethical and unethical, legal or illegal, 
right or wrong, to forward their cause. 

Recognizing the great stakes in the 
struggle, I believe we need to explore 
every known avenue—and search for 
new ones—not only to counter the Soviet 
offensive, but to establish conditions 
under which ultimately peace, order, and 
law can be a normal process of life in the 
world, and. such things as the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains can be rolled back, to 
give the people in bondage a voice in 
self-determination. 

As one way of “getting through” to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain, I was 
recently privileged to broadcast to the 
Soviet Union over Radio Liberty. 

Personally, I feel that getting the facts 
to the peoples themselves, to provide 
them with the truth, and to offset the 
propaganda of the Kremlin-controlled 
press and other information media, will 
serve us well in the long struggle ahead 
against this infamous ideology. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts of the broadcast re- 
viewing factors of the U-2 flight and the 
RB-47 case printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, SENIOR REPUBLICAN OF THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS. COMMITTEE, TO 
THE PEOPLE OF THE Sovier UNION OVER 
Rapro LIBERTY 

NEEDED: MORE EMPHASIS ON MUTUAL INTER- 

ESTS THAN DIFFERENCES 

As citizens of great world powers, we have 
a@ great many mutual interests, together with 
mankind, around the globe. FPundamental- 
ly, I believe, we all want to attempt to cre- 
ate a better world in which to live. 

Instead of quarreling about our differ- 
ences, we would do better to expand areas 
of agreement and, as possible, to cooperate 
in support of programs that would achieve 
a better, safer life for all of us. 

We would welcome the opportunity to 
channel the vast efforts, manpower, and re- 
sources going into armaments, in the United 
States and, yes, in the Soviet Union, as well 
as other nations, for things which would 
improve, not threaten to destroy, life on the 
globe. These resources could be used to 
produce more and better homes, schools, 
food, clothing, and other things that con- 
tribute to a good life. 
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In a world weary of tensions, but full of 
promise for a better life, I believe there ig 
a need for greater of truth be. 
tween the people of our two great countries, 

How can this be done? Through radio, 
television, newspapers and magazines open- 
ing the doors—that is, lifting the Iron Cur- 
tain for better neighbor-to-neighbor rela. 
tions. 

What would more exchange of ideas ac« 
complish? Among other things, it would 
eliminate the fears, often born of untruths, 
that we as a nation want war; or that you, 
the people of the Soviet Union, want war; 
and also reaffirm our common dedication to 
peace; to a desire to channel our resources 
and the wonderful human ingenuity of our 
two great peoples to building a better life. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
SOVIET SYSTEM 


Now, let's be realistic: There are differences 
in East-West ideology, between the political 
systems under which we live.. From long 
experience, we have learned that these dif- 
ferences will not easily be eliminated. 

However, the differing ideological beliefs 
should not obscure the reality that you and 
ourselves—-in common with all other 
of earth—want, wish for, and are willing to 
sacrifice to attain—peace. 

Ultimately, we can hope for the great 
ground swell of free public opinion from 
the common people of the world te provide 
the strength and wisdom to direct the af< 
fairs of men and governments in all nations 
toward the goal of peace. 

In the cycle of international events, re« 
grettably, there continue to be problems— 
sometimes, we feel, deliberately created—to 
stir’ up tensions, distort the truth, create 
misunderstandings and alienate our people 
from each other. In such circumstances, we 
recognize, of course, that there are always 
two points of view. 

Now, I’d like to review with you some of 
the current problems and our ideas on them 
so that you, the people of the Soviet Union, 
may better know how we feel about them. 

To prevent the possibility of sneak attacks 
against any nation and thus eliminate one 
of the great fears in the hearts of the people 
of the world, for example, our Nation, in the 
past, has proposed open skies and mutual 
inspection of armament installations. 

Despite President Eisenhower's effort to 
get open skies, Mr. Khrushchev, unfortu- 
nately, has not been willing to make such 
an arrangement, 

As a people dedicated to peace, we have 
asked the question: Why? If the Kremlin, 
as it claims, is dedicated to peace, then why 
would it not open its doors as we would do 
to inspect armament installations, to pre- 
vent surprise attacks by any nation? 

Had Mr. Khrushchev been wiliing to agree 
to an open skies proposal as recommended 
by President Eisenhower, or to work in @ 
really constructive way to establish peace, 
the U-2 flight, for example, would not, I 
believe, have occurred at all. 

In considering this flight, it’s important 
to take into account the following factors: 

1. The plane was not armed, instead it 
carried only cameras. 

2. The U-2 flights occurring for 4 years 
have at no time committed any act of ag- 
gression against the people of the Soviet 
Union. ; 

3. The information obtained from such 
flights has never been used for any aggres- 
sive acts against the Soviet Union, and 

4. As yet, there have been no interna- 
tional agreements as to how high a nation’s 
rights extend into aid space. Consequently, 
there is serious question as to whether oF 
not there was any real violation of inter- 
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national law with the plane flying at 60,000 
or 70,000 feet. As you recall, for example, 
the Soviet Union launched the first Satel- 
lite, Sputnik I, However, nobody attempted 
to shoot it down. If the U-2 violated air 
space, then perhaps the sputnik also violated 
the same interests of other nations. 


RB-47 Fiicur Dip Nor VIoLaTEe Soviet 
AIRSPACE 

Now, let’s look at another case. You will 
recall that recently, the Soviet armed forces 
shot down a U.S. plane over international 
waters. Then, charges were made against 
the United States in the U.N, that the RB-47 
violated Soviet air space. Following the 
charges, the Security Council considered the 
case. 

In effect, the U.N. threw the case out of 
court. Why? The charges were not based 
upon truth. To the contrary, it appears there 
has been a violation of international law by 
Mr. Khrushchev. How is this? Because the 
U.S. plane was flying over international 
waters at the time it was shot down. Ac- 
cording to the evidence presented at the U.N., 
and substantiated on a scientific basis by 
other nations, the U.S. plane at no time flew 
closer than 30 miles to your country. 

Consequently, the RB~-47 incident has put 
the Soviet Government in a strangely unfav- 
orable light. Why? First of all, it was a 
violation of international law; a needless 
killing of men; and an act that could result 
in grave co uences for world peace. 


Secondly, the Soviet Government has been 


carrying on information-collecting activities 
near the United States. For example, a 
Soviet ship, equipped with radio-radar and 
other devices for information collecting, an- 
chored 13 miles off our coast. If the United 
States employed Mr. Khrushchev’s tactics, we 
would have sunk the ship, and killed or im- 
prisoned the persons aboard. 

Did we do this? No. Instead, we merely 
took pictures, photographing the vessel, to 
prove that it was on an information- 
gathering mission. 

At the U.N., the United States also pro- 
posed an impartial investigation of the facts 
of the RB-47 flight. Unfortunately, the So- 
viet Government refused to submit to such 
an investigation. ; 

Why? From experience, we have learned 

that anyone, if he is right, is not likely to 
turn down an impartial investigation; in all 
likelihood, this would only provide greater 
evidence for his case. 
_ Basically, we believe that the shooting 
down of the RB-47 flight was a violation of 
law, and of good conduct by nations. The 
actions of the Soviet Government, also, have 
resulted in the needless death of several 
persons aboard the RB-47, as well as illegally 
retaining custody of two of the fliers, Lt. 
John R. McKone and Lt. Freeman B. Olm- 
stead in violation of international law. 

With a long history of fairness and great- 
ness, however, I feel that you, the people of 
the Soviet Union, would like to know both 
sides of the story including what we feel is 
the truth. 





Why Not Use Our Farm Surplus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] 
has long been a champion and strong 
exponent of developing an effective re- 
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search program so as to increase in- 
dustrial utilization of our agricultural 
abundan 


ce, 

The Senator from South Dakota, who 
serves so ably on the Committee on Ag 
riculture and Forestry, has long held 
the conviction that the development of 
new markets for our farm products both 
at home and abroad can provide one of 
the solutions to the difficulties which 
now confront American agriculture. 

That the Senator is recognized as one 
of the eminent authorities in this field 
is without question, for we all have fol- 
lowed with interest the dedicated efforts 
he has made and continues to make for 
the American farmer. 

This week on the newstands of Amer- 
ica, the distinguished Senator once again 
makes a strong case for this program to 
utilize farm products. An article writ- 
ten by Senator Kart Munpt is appearing 
in the September issue of Mechanix Il- 
lustrated, entitled “A Senator Says— 
Let’s Abolish Our $1,000-a-Minute Farm 
Surplus.” 

Not only does Karl Mundt’s article 
make good reading, it makes good sense, 
and I deem it a privilege to bring this 
article to the attention of my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Senator Says Let’s ABoLisH Our $1,000-A- 
MINUTE FARM SURPLUS 
(By Senator Kari E. Munpr) 


In the past 26 years the American tax- 
payer has paid more than $40 billion for 


farm programs. This year-alone the Ameri- - 


can taxpayer will pay more than $4 billion for 
farm supports; more than $1,500,000 a day— 
more than $1,000 a minute—to store farm 
commodities in surplus. 

The American taxpayer pays $6,000 a day 
to store peanuts; $131 a day to store honey; 
$238 a day to store tobacco. Flaxseed and 
rye cost $7,000 a day in storage fees; oats, 
$15,000 a day. Rice costs $17,000; soybeans, 
$23,000 a day; milk and butter fats, $29,000; 
barley, $65,000 a day; and cotton, $76,000. 

When the taxpayer reaches into his pocket 
to pay storage costs on more vital items in 
surplus, he pays $262,000 a day to store 
grain sorghums; $44,000 a day to store corn; 
$579,000 a day to pay wheat storage costs. 

And these reported warehousing costs do 
not include miscellaneous charges such as 
acquisition costs, financing, supervision, and 
the salaries of needed administrative em- 
ployees in the Department of Agriculture. 

This entire support program, growing 
yearly in size, can collapse of its own weight 
at any time. As more than one of my col- 
leagues in the Senate has asked—-When are 
we going to get the American taxpayer out 
of the farm business? 

American taxpayers have paid for farm 
programs that called for plowing under corn, 
killing pigs, subsidizing exports. During 
one 4-year period of the. farm support pro- 
gram, the US. Government—meaning 
the American taxpayer—owned a _ total 
of 235 million pounds of surplus cheese and 
more than 1 billion pounds of surplus 
tobacco, 

Yet the U.S. Government can solve the ex- 
panding farm surplus problem and relieve 
the American taxpayer. It can do for the 
agricultural industry the same type of job 
the so-called Manhattan project accom- 
plished in the atomic field. ~ With a stepped- 
up program of farm-product and farm- 
marketing research on a crash basis, we 
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could channel our increasing farm oo 
lira Ma ig:rer. Rese ti Cuma 


We are living in an industrial age. Amer- 
ican people are using more products, more 
materials, more equipment of all kinds than 
ever before, and that use is increasing daily, 


For instance, a ee eee eee 
countries do, use alcohol extracted 
svadas tia ws VaGAm ed incaedoeaaie eronees maka 
mobiles and farm tractors. 

We are the greatest consumers of motor 
fuel in the world. If we blend only 5 per- 
cent of grain alcohol with ,» we will 
TTT eae ee ee ee 
are now being exhausted, The Indianapolis 
Speedway drivers use alcohol in their fuel 
because it .gives more more 
speed, more this one 
use alone would get the American taxpayer 
out of the farm business. 

We could, as we did during World War II, 
eT mts ee 

Department of 


alcohol. The Commerce 
dicts a doub! of synthetic rubber re- 
quirements by 1975. If we were to reopen 


the eight Government synthetic rubber 
plants closed after World War II, they would 


- consume approximately 100 million bushels 


of <—s annually. 

This would mean we could use corn and 
wheat now in storage (that must be reach- 
ing a stage unfit for human consumption) 
in a productive fashion rather than adding 
to the tax burden. . 

ee ane eer en denied 
starch for alcohol and new markets 
Te ee ae We can 
make a K-ration, rich in vitamins and min- 
erals, and pack it in a wheat carton to sup- 
plement our school lunch program and help 
the needy here at home who are on relief 
status. 

The American petroleum industry now 
spends over $3 billion a year in research. 
The result is obvious in the flood of new 
products from petroleum. This compares 
with the figure of about one-twentieth of 
1 percent of the gross sales of our agricul- 
tural output devoted to.the search for new 
uses for agricultural products. 

But we have found that everything made 
today from ee can also be made 
from grain; the molecules are interchange- 
able. Grain aicohol can be used to make 
not only motor fuel and synthetic rubber 
but new, more pliable plastics; solvents; sur- 
face coatings to repair the 700,000 miles of 
roads that need repairing. It can be used 
for explosives, insecticides, lubricants. It 
can serve our missiles, turbojets, and rockets. 

- We can relieve the newsprint shortage by 

making newsprint from wheat straw. We 
can make paper from surplus wheat and 
corn, If we simply add grain starch to wood 
pulp in paper production, this one use alone 
would consume 100 million added bushels 
of corn yearly. 

We could absorb the vast farm surplus; we 
could add new products from what we now 
consider waste. A few years ago, driving 
through South Dakota, one would see the 
horizon dotted by colorful piles of burning 
straw. Now we know this straw we once 
burned can be used to make much needed 
newsprint and strawboard. 

We can use wheat and corn starches as 
coating agents for textiles. We already pro- 
duce a corn fiber called vicara for the manu- 
facture of clothes. With intensification of 
our agricultural research, we would see 
buildings constructed of coincob concrete. 
We will wear clothes. made of a luxurious 
corn fiber similar to cashmere. We may soon 
wear rainproof coats made from corn. Some 
are already made from lard. 

We must recognize that one of the strong- 
est contributing factors to the food surplus 
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problem exists in the very nature of farming. 
Our 6 million farmers ve had little op- 
portunity, due to the independent nature of 
farming, to apply the modern techniques 
of merchandising and research that have 
been the dynamic forces for growth in Amer- 
ican industrial life. 

If we but the brains of some of our jet- 
age scientists in an agricultural Manhattan 
project that includes both creative and mar- 
keting research, we can bring to American 
homes a flood of new products that will stag- 
ger the imagination. 

To spark this grain-chemical revolution, 
to organize this agricultural Manhattan 
project, we need to establish a separate agen- 
cy of Government with funds and authority 
to apply modern techniques of research, mar- 
keting, and merchandising. 

This new agency would have the authority 
to let contracts to industrial organizations 
with laboratories; it would have the au- 
thority to put scientists to work. 

It would have the authority to seek out 
new ways to utilize the knowledge found in 
these laboratories; authority to develop mar- 
kets, to help finance early production of new 
products from farm commodities. It would 
apply modern techniques to create a real 
consumer demand for these products. It 
would offer scholarships to young people to 
study farm-product science. 

Some have suggested that the problem can 
be solved merely by shipping all our surplus 
food overseas to the needy peoples of other 
lands. We have shipped food overseas to 
many areas but to attempt to solve our 
gigantic surplus problem in this manner is 
to assume additional costs and burdens of 
transportation with little assurance the food 
will reach deserving peoples. We can ship 
the food to ports of underdeveloped nations 
but distribution facilities to the remote vil- 
lages of the world are poor or lacking entirely. 
And we must also remember that to try to 
solve our surplus food problem by foreign 
giveaways is to antagonize friendly allies 
who have surpluses of their own. 

We must recognize that to find a realistic 
solution to these surpluses, and uitimate 
relief for the taxpayer, we must create addi- 
tional farm-product markets at home. These 
markets can only be created by the research 
program suggested here and by industrial 
application of our farm products. 

Established on a crash basis, this new 
project would not only move the giant sur- 
pluses out of the warehouses onto the Ameri- 
ean markets, it would create new jobs. It 
would spur merchandising, advertising, 
transportation—all retail progress. It would 
spark a new, higher standard of living 
throughout the entire American economy. 
It would mean a fair price for a full crop 
for farmers. f 

And it would end, once and for all, the 
crushing burden on the American taxpayer: 
$1,000-a-minute for the storage of farm sur- 
plus that should and must be put to pro- 
ductive use for the benefit of all. 


You’re Doing Fine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week was the most impressive one to 
date in the annals of our Nation’s space 
achievements. Oklahoma had an im- 
portant share in the realization of these 
long-sought objectives and we are proud 
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of our contribution. Under unanimous 
consent, I wish to insert In the Recorp 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune on August 
15, 1960: 

You’re Dornc FINE 

Amid all the back slapping about the Na- 
tion’s rocket successes last week, Oklahoma 
can be proud that: 

Tulsa employees of Douglas Aircraft helped 
build two of the three stages of the mighty 
rocket which thrust the 10-story balloon— 
the Echo satellite—into orbit. 

It was a Rush Springs, Okla., boy the 
previous day who helped haul out of the 
Pacific the first manmade object to be 
successfully returned to earth from another 
satellite. 

To this we may add that: 

It was an ex-Oklahoma Citian, Adm. Wil- 
liam F. Raborn, Jr., who pushed through the 
submarine-launched Polaris missile project 
so brilliantly vindicated this month and last. 

How on earth (or in space) would they 
manage without Oklahomans. 


Champion of Plain Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK., Mr. Speaker, 
while looking through an issue of Read- 
er’s Digest of August 1955, I noticed and 
read a splendid article about a close and 
valued friend of mine, Theodore Granik, 
founder and moderator of the popular 
radio-TV programs, “American Forum of 
the Air” and “Youth Wants To Know,” 
entitled “Champion of Plain Talk” and 
written by Lois Mattox Miller. 

The article written about Theodore 
Granik is one which he richly deserves. 
The entire life of Theodore Granik is 
dedicated to constructive service and in 
consistently fighting for progressive 
causes. Theodore Granik is a firm be- 
liever that under democratic institutions 
of government people should be as wide- 
ly informed as is possible, and for the 
past 30 years he has certainly done every- 
thing within his power through the me- 
dium of his informative and constructive 
programs to obtain and give to the 
American people the fullest information 
possible on all problems confronting 
them, and particularly in the field of 
public service where information by- the 
people is so necessary and needed in or- 
der to form for the American people, in- 
dividually, a sound public opinion. 

Theodore Granik is one of the out- 
standing leaders in this respect. He is 
also a dedicated American. As one who 
has been a strong admirer of his for 
years because of his nobility of charac- 
ter and constructive mind, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to insert in my remarks the 
article written by Lois Mattox Miller, 
and which appeared ‘in the Reader’s 
Digest of August 1955. 

CHAMPION OF PLAIN TALK 
(By Lois Mattox Miller) 

Three years ago, Theodore Granik, founder 

and moderator of the popular radio-TV pro- 
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grams, “American Forum of the Air” and 
“Youth Wants To Know,” was stricken by a 
heart attack. He was then 45 and still had 
@ lot of things he wanted to do in life. 

After a spell in the hospital, he went to 
Florida. His law partners and broadcast 
associates were sure he was in the first stages 
of retirement. But he fooled them. The 
next thing they knew, he had teamed up 
with local businessmen and started a tele- 
vision station in West Palm Beach. Then 
the memos and phone calls began to pour 
into Washington and New York, and Ted was 
on the way back. 

Today he is going stronger than ever. In 
addition to his two weekly forums and his 
TV station in Florida he has started three 
new programs. He is a successful Washing- 
ton attorney and the friend and confidant of 
Government leaders. : 

“When I was flat on my back,” says Granik, 
“I found wisdom in the doctors’ bromide that 
a coronary is the greatest lifesaver of middle- 
aged men. I’ve learned to conserve energy 
and make it produce more than ever before.” 

Theodore Granik is a sturdy man with 
thinning sandy hair, an engaging smile and a 
mission in life that won’t let him sit still, 
He got into radio on the ground floor in 1925, 
and for the past 30 years he has been the 
champion of plain talk on the air. 

While still in law school, he was hired as 
secretary to Lee Adam Gimbel, of the famous 
New York department store. To lure cus- 
tomers to bargain sales, Gimble’s had just > 
set up a new radio station, WGBS. Granik 
was given the chore of keeping the station 
on the air between commercials with poetry 
readings and newscasts. Broadcasting fasci- 
nated him. He sensed its enormous educa- 
tional possibilities. “There were so many 
things people ought to know,” he says, “and 
no one was telling them.” 

He set out to remedy that by arranging 
@ program called “Law for the Layman.” 
With himself as interrogator, he lured his 
professors from St. John’s Law School to 
the microphone to inform the public about 
wills, leases, contracts, debts, alimony. 

When WGBS was sold in 1928, Granik was 
invited to bring “Law for the Layman” to 
station WOR. Prohibition was then a con- 
troversial issue; and Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER of New York was scheduled to speak 
against the 18th amendment. The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union demanded equal 
time for its representative to defend the 
amendment. 

“Let’s put them both on my show at the 
same time,” Ted suggested. “Then we can 
present both sides of the issue.” 

That broadcast made radio history. Fac- 
ing her angry opponent at the microphone, 
the temperance lady iet loose the charge 
that, in Washington, underground passages 
connected Government buildings with near- 
by speakeasies. The press took it from there, 
and next morning the Nation was aware of 
a@ new type of broadcasting. 

Granik convinced the broadcasters that 
there was a place for controversy on the air 
so long as the proceedings were kept under 
control by an impartial moderator. The 
program became “The American Forum of the 
Air’; its shelf of transcripts represents a 
lively history of the past 27 years. 

Arranging and moderating the weekly 
forum could have been a full-time job. Gra- 
nik managed it in his spare moments—with 
the help of his wife, Hannah. Then, with 
a sheaf of glowing letters from members of 
the bar, he applied for the post of assistant 
district attorney of New York County and 
got the job. 

In 1937, when he was appointed counsel 
of the U.S. Housing Authority, he took the 
forum with him to Washington, where it 
became a network feature. With the New 
Deal controversies raging and a war brewing 
in Europe, Granik was able to bring to the 
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microphone an increasing number of Con- 
gressmen and Cabinet officers who were will- 
ing to speak out on everything from social 
security and farm policy to neutrality and 
armed intervention. The ConcrEssronaL 
Recorp reprinted the proceedings, and the 
program became known as the “Unofficial 
Congress of the United States.” 

Sometimes the debates taxed Granik’s 
adroitness as moderator. Once the late Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, an irascible ex-New Dealer, 
tried to beat Senator Claude Pepper over 
the head with a table. microphone. During 
the bitter wrangles between the isolationists 
and interventionists in 1940-41, the Ameri- 
can Forum was also the scene of some dra- 
matic conversions. Clarence Streit, founder 
of Union Now, converted an isolationist 
Senator in the course of the broadcast. On 
another forum, Mrs. Irving Berlin, an ardent 
interventionist, persuaded her opponent to 
resign publicly from the America First 
Committee. 

Granik retired from the U.S. Housing Au- 
thority in 1941 to enter private practice. 
But his impulse to give friends in Govern- 
ment a hand with their problems left little 
time for his clients. He helped Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey launch the selective serv- 
ice progr When Mario. Giannini, presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, told him of 
the problems small businessmen of California 
were having getting war contracts, Granik 
went to California and organized scores of 
little firms into subcontractors’ pools that 
became models for the entire Nation. This 
job so impressed the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency that he was retained 
to help draft the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration Act. Meanwhile, the American 
Forum served a vital purpose in wartime 
information and morale. 

After the war, Granik’s friends tried to 
persuade him to forget public service and 
concentrate on his law practice. Nearly 20 
years of broadcasting had been carried on at 
@ personal financial loss; his out-of-pocket 
expenses represent a fabulous sum. Ted 
rejoined, “Can’t a man have a hobby?” 

For a few years he concentrated on the 
law and the American Forum, Then in 1951 
he had another broadcasting idea. When 
lining up speakers for the Forum, he was 
frequently accompanied by his teenage son, 
Bill. Often he was amazed by the clarity 
and directness of Bill’s questions and the 
respect with which they were answered. — 

The result was “Youth Wants To Khow,” 
which made its debut on the NBC radio and 
TV networks in 1951. On the first broadcast 
Senator Robert A. Taft faced an audience of 
Washington teenagers who asked searching 
questions about the presidential 
campaign, General MacArthur’s recali from 
the Far East, and the liberal-conservative 
struggle within the Republican Party. After 
the broadcast, switchboards were swamped 
with calls from enthusiastic listeners. Sen- 
ator Taft remained in the studio with the 
kids for 2 hours. Later the Senator told 
Granik: “I’ve never been questioned so in- 
telligently in my entire public life.” 

The youth program gives Granik more sate 
isfaction than anything else in his career. 
The youngsters’ questions go directly—some- 
times ruthlessly—to the crux of the matter. 
They are quick to spot evasions. One lad 
stopped a famous public relations expert; 
“Please, sir, quit filibustering.”’ 

This year “Youth Wants To Know” at- 
tracted a sponsor, the General Dynamics 
Corp., which is considering sending it on a 
nationwide tour, enabling youngsters in 
many cities to participate. 

With State Department blessing, Granik 
is planning a TV program which will take 
the public to a party in a different Wash- 
ington embassy each week. He has another 
program planned with the Overseas Press 
Club, in which leading journalists will talk 
things over with foreign statesmen. 


Last year Granik logged 100,000 miles of 
air travel, and 15,000 more by sea. Yet he 
seems calm and never in a hurry. The doc- 
tors say that he never has been in better 
shape. ; 





Little Lost Sheep 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Apvendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitied “Little Lost Sheep,” which 
apr -ced in the Wall Street Journal of 
today, Aussust 23, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the cafe 
as follows: 

LiTTtLe Lost SHEEP 

In the Life magazine series of articles, 
Senator Kennepy has joined those who de- 
cry America’s loss of national purpose. 

One of the more interesting things about 
this series is the contributors’ assumption 
that we have in fact lost our purpose. 
Almost none of the writers questions this; 
they just say it’s so. After several hundred 
years of organized society on this continent 
we suddenly, overnight, mislaid our pur- 
pose, lost our way, got off the track. No 
need to argue the matter; everybody at 
home and abroad, it seems, can see our 
plight as plain as day. 

By what nationwide poll, it might be 
asked, or by what process of psychic osmosis, 
have the learned gentlemen discovered this 
astounding loss? They have apparently 
managed to discover it by limiting their 
search to what is, beneath all the rhetoric, 
a@ very peculiar definition of purpose. They 
have decided that Americans are not work- 
ing in unison, harmoniously and enthusias- 
tically, for the promotion of specific Govern- 
ment programs or proposals, Ergo, no pur- 





e. 
In that sense they are of course right. 

But when, aside from wars, did America 

have a national purpose in that sense? 

One period commonly mentioned is the 
great continental expansion in the last cen~- 
tury. That, though, was by and large not a 
Government project at all. It was the sum 
total of millions of individuals availing 
themselves of opportunities, and risking dan- 
gers, for the purpose of building a better 
life for themselves, their families, and their 
descendants as individuals. 

Another period that comes to mind is the 
relatively brief fling with imperialism start~ 
ing around the turn of the century. This, 
if you wish, was Government purpose, 
though there was plenty of confusion about 
it within the Government. And many Amer- 
icans may have been temporarily thrilled by 
it, though we may be sure their main con- 
cerns were individualistic. In any case, 
other Americans were so far from thrilled 
with imperialism that they ceaselessly de- 
nounced it and in due course this phase 
passed. 

Let us go a bit further. What is Britain’s 
national purpose? France’s? Quickly now, 
what? 

Or, even more to the point, what is the 
national purpose of the Soviet peoples? 
That one sounds easy; we all know it is to 
win the world for communism. But that is 
the Soviet government’s purpose, which is 
another matter. No one who has taken a 


pose doesn’t fit with national purpose in the 


liberty within a framework of order contra- 
dicts the concept of Government-imposed 
togetherness. 

And just as no one should despise the 
framework, so no one should despair of its 


lenges we are s 

The men who decry our loss of national 
purpose are the despairers of our real pur- 
pose. Only if we ever let Government decree 
a “purpose” which we must follow like 
sheep—only then will we have lost our way. 





Self-Employed Individuals Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following remarks 
concerning H.R. 10, the Keogh bill: 
Seur-EmMPLorveD INDIVIDUALS RETIREMENT ACT 


Most of us in Congress agree that the 
problems of our present aged population de- 
serve our most. urgent consideration. No less 
pressing, however, is the problem of our aged 
of the future. The question of how the 
needs of this growing segment of our popu- 
lation will be met may soon assume critical 
proportions if we continue to neglect seek- 
ing the answers. 

One answer to this many-faceted question 
is found, I believe, in H.R. 10, the Keogh 
bill, which would help millions of our self- 
employed people provide for their retire- 
ment years. These people—work 
culture, forestry, fishing, 
and the professions—would be allowed to de- 
duct from their Federal income tax up to - 
percent of their -annual net 
$2,500 (whichever is less), in order to wn 
this ooethaaeae into their own retirement pro- 

as specified in the bill. Under this 
eB, the self-employed would finaliy 
have the tax ativantage on their retirement 
savings similar to that which employees 
covered by employer-financed pension plans 
have had for some time, 

The spirit of individuality which the self- 
employed exemplify is basic to our national 
heritage and to our economy. To fail to 
encourage it through removing legislative in- 
equities is economic and social folly. 
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Our men and women must be given the 
opportunity to use their years of produc- 
tiyity to prepare for less prosperous days. 
For the self-employed, ssn 10 is a just 
means to this important end, 


Eloy Alfaro Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to insert highlights of the 
proceedings of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation, on the occasion of 
the decoration ceremony at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, in honor of the 
Right Honorable Earl Anglin James, 
D.D., Kt., Abp., of Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Herbert Holt, distinguished psy- 
chiatrist, and American Deputy Provost, 
read a letter from the Honorable Olmedo 
Alfaro, secretary general of the foun- 
dation, authorizing the ceremony at the 
Hotel Astor, ‘New York City, and then 
introduced Dr. Herman A. Bayern, Amer- 
ican Provost, who outlined the back- 
ground of the foundation. Dr. Bayern 
said, in part: 

The Eloy Alfaro International Founda- 
tion was organized to perpetuate and further 
the political and moral values of the Amer- 
icas by General Alfaro, for whom the organi- 
zation was named, and who from 1895 to 
1901 and from 1906 to 1911 was President of 
Ecuador. The philosophy of General Alfaro, 
known as the Abraham Lincoln of South 
America, was based principally on service to 
his fellow human beings all over the world 
and to the cause of international peace. The 
public and private activities of the Right 
Honorable Earl Anglin James, D.D., Kt., Abp., 
of Toronto, Canada, particularly his extraor- 
dinary achievements and accomplishments, 
comes within the framework of the services 
rendered by him to his fellow human beings 
and to the cause of international peace. In 
recognition of this fact, the board of digni- 
taries grants Bishop James it highest honor— 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma. 


Following additional remarks, Dr. 
Bayern called on Dr. Herbert Holt, who 
in conferring the Eloy Alfaro grand 
cross and diploma, said: 


I am very happy, indeed, to have the 
honor of conferring this award on you, my 
dear Bishop James, in recognition of your 
outstanding work in behalf of humanity all 
over the civilized world as a dynamic reli- 
gious leader and a great humanitarian, and 
your outstanding effort to bring about inter- 
national peace, through prayer to divine 
providence. 

You know, my dear Bishop James, you 
now join an elite and goodly company of 
distinguished persons, who have been simi- 
larly honored in the past. They include, 
President Eisenhower, former Presidents 
Harry S. Truman and Herbert Hoover, FBI 
Director J. Bdgar Hoover, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, Governors Rockefeller and Averell 
Harriman, Generals MacArthur, Crittenber- 
ger, Devers, and the Rt. Rev. Benjamin OC. 
Eckardt, of Canada, who typify the caliber 
of men who hold this high honor. 
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On behalf of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, it is my rare privilege and honor 
to confer this diploma, and the Eloy Alfaro 
grand cross, upon the outstanding religious 
leader of the world, the Right Honorable 
Earl Anglin James, D.D., Kt., Abp., of To- 
ronto, Canada. 


ADDRESS OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE EARL ANGLIN 
JAMES, ON PRESENTATION OF THE Enoy AL- 
FARO AWARD 


I am overwhelmed and deeply appreciative 
of receiving this high honor and join such an 
elite and distinguished company of outstand~- 
ing personalities. 

As a member of the clergy, I have always 
tried to live up to the very highest ideals and 
principles of ecumenual thought. My con- 
stant endeavor has been for peace and coop- 
eration among all religious groups of the 
world. I know that the major concern to 
the Eloy Alfaro Foundation is the advance- 
merit of the moral aim of the Americas. 
Morally, the Americas—North and South— 
and, of course, Canada—have much to teach 
the world, Especially can the religious 
forces of the Americas serve as examples of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, which is the 
fountainhead of the morality of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It is within the compass of the religious 
of the Western Hemisphere to supply the 
leadership for transforming the spiritual 
standards of the world. Basic to the task is 
the vision required to join their efforts. 

Religious groups in the Americas will, how- 
ever, find their efforts severely curtailed until 
such time as they achieve peace and cooper- 
ation among themselves. Religious tensions, 
no less than political riftings, jeopardize the 
strivings of men of good will to achieve the 
realization of a united world. I urge that 
substantial measure of cooperation among 
religious groups which had been achieved in 
the United States and Canada be increased 
in order to surther the moral objectives of 
the Americas. 

Happily, we of the New World have initiated 
& program of interreligious amity that has 
reversed the pattern of religious friction that 
has marred the history of the Old World. 
Our task should be the broadening of the 
scope of our cooperation and the progressive 
lessening of the root causes of misunder- 
standing and distrust. 

This major contribution on the part of the 
spiritual leadership of the Americas will in- 
evitably exert a tremendous influence in bet- 
tering human relations and ushering in a 
more harmonious society for the blessing of 
mankind. 

To be the recipient is indeed a high honor, 
and I shall regard it as an inspiration to 
accelerate my efforts to carrying out the high 
ideals and principles of Gen. Eloy Alfaro, for 
which General Alfaro laid down his life. I 
shall be glad to continue my efforts to pro- 
mote world peace throughout the civilized 
world through prayer to the Great Spirit. I 
note that the Eloy Alfaro decoration is 
awarded to “men in the field of education 
and religion who dedicate their lives to 
eternal vigilance over human rights—sacred 
patrimony of mankind.” 

I wish to again express my personal appre- 
ciation and gratitude for your kindness and 
generosity in conferring this high honor on 
me, and I hope and pray that we may have 


peace in our time. May I conclude with the . 


blessing that comes to us from the Old Testa- 
ment in asking God to send us peace. May 
the Lord bless us and keep us. May the Lord 
make His face to shine upon us and be 
generous unto us. May the Lord lift up His 
countenance upon us and give us, in this 
country and all over the world, peace, for- 
evermore. Amen. 


August 23 


The Congressman From Hawaii: The 
Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago, a distinguished war hero and a 
Territorial Senator named Dan K. 
INOUYE was overwhelmingly elected by 
the greatest number of votes recorded 
by any candidate in the history of Ha- 
waiian politics to represent the new and 
sovereign State of Hawaii in the Con- 
gress of the United States. A brand- 
new State and a freshman Congress- 
man—a combination that portended a 
hard challenge ahead. 

The heavy mantle of responsibility for 
the young State of Hawaii was thrown 
upon the young shoulders of Dan K. 
InovYE. The congressional records bear 
immutable evidence that : ue young State 
and the young Congressman met. the 
challenge well. The same qualities 
which Hawaii saw in Dan won him the 
love and respect of seasoned legislative 
veterans and leaders of the Washington 
scene. 

His parental ancestry, in combination 
with this thoroughly American-as-apple- 
pie personality, provided a cold war 
weapon which Congress and our Nation 
were quick to recognize and utilize. Dur-° 
ing the past year Dan has been sent 
to the Pacific Trust Territories, Oki- 
nawa, Korea, Japan, Formosa, the Brit- 
ish Crown Colony of Hong Kong and the 
Philippines, functioning as a veritable 
one-man East-West center. A few 
months ago the young Iegislator 
was appointed as an American dele- 
gate to the conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union in Tokyo, 
Japan. Dawn is the first freshman Mem- 
ber of Congress to represent the United 
States in the entire 80-year history of 
this the oldest international legislative 
organization. Dan was recently ap- 
pointed cochairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the President’s 
people-to-people program in charge of 
East-Asian activities. The Nation has 
recognized Dan’s outstanding legislative 
and diplomatic talents. 

As an experienced legislator, whose 
courage and love for his country are be- 
yond question Hawaii's first U.S. Con- 
gressman has written an eloquent para- 
graph for peace in today’s stormy chap- 
ter of international affairs. Dan has 
brought great credit and prest.ge for the 
people of Hawaii. 

The brilliance of Dan’s international 
and national accomplishments is 
matched by his assiduous and devoted 
attention to the immediate, practical 
needs of the people who elected him, In 
a short period of 11 months Dan has 
astounded Washington observers by his 
legislative know-how in guiding and as- 
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sisting in the passage of the following 
measures: 

Establishment of the East-West Center 
for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
in Hawaii—H.R. 7500. 

Assistance for the economic develop- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands—H.R. 1157. 

Construction of an enlarged turning 
basin in Kahului Harbor, $944,500— 
H.R. 7634. 

Lifting of ceilings on loans administer- 
ed by the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation for the State of Hawaii—H.R. 
10213. 

Authorization to use Federal highway 
funds for the construction of approach 
roads to ferry terminal facilities and 
also for the construction of ferry ter- 
minal facilities—H.R. 10495. 

Granting of the sum of $6 million to 
the college of agriculture at the Univers- 
ity of Hawaii—H.R. 11602. 

Granting of certain tariff and tax 
exemptions for Hawaii west coast ship- 
ping lines—H.R. 11748. 

Provision for the permanent airlift of 
Hawaii’s first-class mail—H.R. 12595. 

Inclusion of Hawaii in the Interstate 
Defense Highway System, $12.5 million— 
H.R. 11602. 

Provision for the presentation of the 
first U.S. flag with 50 stars to be flown 
over the U.S. Capitol to the honored 
dead now resting in Punchbowl! National 
Cemetery—House Joint Resolution 546. 

Appropriations of $10 million for the 
first year and $20 million for the follow- 
ing 2 years for the East-West Cultural 
Center—H.R. 11666. 

Appropriations for feasibility studies 
by the Army Corps of Engineers—$10,000 
for Honolulu Harbor project; $50,000 for 
Barbers Point Harbor project; $6,000 
for Waikiki Beach erosion project; and 
$5,000 for the Kawainui Swamp proj- 
ect—H.R. 7634. 

Authorization for the Army Corps of 
Engineers to make preliminary surveys 
and studies of the following projects— 
H.R. 7634: Kahoma Stream flood con- 
trol, Maui; Kahaluu Harbor project; 
Oahu; Maalaea Bay deep sea harbor, 
Maui; lava flow barrier, Hawaii. 

Authorization of a new Federal build- 
ing in Honolulu, $23.5 million; authori- 
zation for a public health clinic and 
quarantine station in Honolulu—$1,887,- 
000. 


Increases in Federal grants to the 
State of Hawaii—over $400,000. 

Authorization to conduct a feasibility 
study on the construction of a Hilo Har- 
bor seawall or protective barrier—H.R. 
7634. 

Pay raises for Federal Government 
employees—H.R. 9883. 

Hawaii has left an indelible mark of 
distinction in its first year of statehood. 
It has shared in the rewards of first- 
class citizenship. It has contributed its 
material and human assets to our Na- 
tion. And one of its proudest contribu- 
tions has been Hawaii’s first U.S. Con- 
gressman, the Honorable Dan K. Inouye. 


General Lee’s Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Ralph McGill has written a discerning 
article, which appeared in yesterday’s 
Evening Star, on the distinguishing fea- 
tures which spell out the real leadership 
of the immortal general, Robert E. Lee, 
and our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, I submit it for the Appen- 
dix. of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, for 
the attention of the Members of the 
Congress: 

{From the Evening Star, Aug. 22, 1960} 
PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE TO GENERAL LEE—IM-~- 

iPRESSED BY His INTEGRITY, LOYALTY, PosT- 

War, DEvoTION TO UNION, YOUTH 

(By Ralph McGill) 

A dental surgeon in New Rochelle, N.Y., 
giving ear to President Eisenhower’s speech 
at the Chicago convention, brooded a few 
days over a part of it and then wrote a letter 
requesting an explanation. 

Mr. Eisenhower had mentioned that he 
had on the walls of his office the pictures 
of four great Americans—George Washing- 
ton, Ben Franklin, Abraham Lincoln and 
Robert E. Lee. The gentleman in New 
Rochelle was firmly indignant about this. 
He demanded to know why the picture of a 
man who had tried to destroy the Union 
was on the walls of the office of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. Eisenhower's answer was an eloquent, 
moving tribute to Robert Edward Lee. The 
President has long been impressed by the 
“selflessness” of General Lee and by the fact 
that he was ever “unfailing in his faith in 
God.” It is the revealed character of Lee 
which has made so enduring an impression 
on Mr. Eisenhower. It was this constant, 
inner integrity which made General Lee “a 
poised and inspiring leader” and one “un- 
failing in the trust imposed in him by his 
fellow citizens,” 

Another aspect of General Lee’s character 
which the President likes was his conduct 
after the Civil War ended. Those who have 
read the life of the noble Virginian are 
aware, with Mr. Eisenhower, that in the 
postwar years left to him he strove with 
all his might to “help heal the Nation's 
wounds.” 

“These, qualities of Lee,” the President 
wrote, “are worth emulating today, espe- 
cially by young Americans.” To do so, Mr. 
Eisenhower thinks, would strengthen us as 
citizens and further sustain our love of 
freedom. 

In a historical sense it is a-rare sort of 
letter. It comes fittingly as the Nation pre- 
pares to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the Civil War which forever perpetuated 
the Union. 

We learn from it something about Mr. 
Eisenhower himself. We sense what qual- 
ities of character he views as most neces- 
sary. We feel, too, since he mentions young 
Americans, that here is a sound, old- 
fashioned bit of advice on values to teen~- 
agers. It is quite apparent he feels that 
this generation, especially the young leader- 
ship, is called upon to end the present 
divisive controversies and, in a time of grave 
danger, strengthen the Union and ite ideals 
of common liberty and freedom. 





if Virginia withdrew, to join his State and 
fight in defense of it. 

He wanted no dealings with hotheads or 
fools, the strident screamers and shouters. 
He would, we may be sure, have contempt 
and distrust of those who fill those roles in 
our time. The President seems to say as 
much if one reads between the lines of his 
letter. 





We Want Medical Insurance, Not a 
“Giveaway” 


ed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the. administration’s long- 
shouted claims that. the budget takes 
precedence over everything else, it is as- 
tonishing to find the President support- 
ing a plan for direct subsidies that could 
cost the U.S. Treasury $1.7 billion a year. 
Were the program to have other sponsor- 
ship, I am sure that the very spokesmen 
who advocate it would be calling it a 
giveaway. 

As for the means test requirements of 
the administration plan, should we move 
backward in our social thinking to the 
days of the poorhouse and the county 
farm? x 

Instead of the subsidy and charity pro- 
posals of the administration, I believe 
the American people would much prefer 
the pay-as-you-go, self-supporting med- 
ical care proposed in Forand-type legis- 
lation. 

None of us and particularly the senior 
citizens of the United States want any 
Federal handouts; we don’t want any 
Federal charity. We want a workable 
insurance program that will give us pro- 

against 





tection the costs of illness when 
we reach retirement age. 

We have an efficient social security 
system already operating, which could 
easily handle the administration of a 
medical care program. There is no need 
for the establishment of a costly new 
agency. 

The administration’s handling of this 
whole question has been incomprehen- 
sible, First it told us there was no need 
for any medical care program for the 
elderly. As the election approached, the 
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administration took another look at the 
mass of incontrovertible evidence and 
suddenly espoused the cause of medical 
care for the elderly. But, instead of an 
insurance program under which our citi- 
zens would pay during their working 
-years for protection in their older years, 
the administration advanced it subsidy- 
charity program. 

I urge that we bury forever the charity 
concept in social programs. Let us allow 
each American to preserve his dignity as 
a free citizen; let us reject the anach- 
ronistic thinking whereby the adminis- 
tration would have us deal with our own 
senior citizens in terms of treasury hand- 
outs and public charity. 





Resolution Grasshopper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the great weaknesses 
of the soil bank program is that no pro- 
vision was made in the contracts to con- 
trol grasshoppers and other insect in- 
festation on soil bank land. This has 
become a real menace to other farmers 
living near soil bank land. 

It is being proposed by both political 
parties that the soil bank program be 
extended. I. think that a resolution 
which has been adopted by a number of 
boards of county commissioners in 
North Dakota and which has recently 
been forwarded to me should be of great 
interest to all Members of Congress. 

I am therefore asking unanimous con- 
sent to have “Resolution Grasshopper” 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

This resolution was first forwarded 
to me by Mr. O. Woolfrey, county audi- 
tor of Divide County, N. Dak., and was 
cosigned by Mr. Claude Christianson, 
chairman of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Divide County; Mr. Corn- 
wall Holm and Mr. Fred Heuer, mem- 
bers of the Divide County Commission- 
ers, Crosby, N. Dak. I have also re- 
ceived identical resolutions from Mae 
Classon, county auditor of Cass County, 
N. Dak., and cosigned by Mr. Ray 
Kasowski, chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Cass County; 
Mr. Lewis Sutton, Mr. Ingolf Sandbeck, 
and Mr. Laurence Yunker, members of 
the Cass County Commissioners, Fargo, 
N. Dak.; Gladys C. Pederson, county 
auditor of Ward County, N. Dak., and 
cosigned by Mr. B. O. Dahl, chairman 
of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Ward County; Mr. Paul Walker, Mr. 





vast numbers of 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION GRASSHOPPER 


Whereas great areas of Divide County, N. 
Dak., have been placed in the soil bank; and 
Whereas these large areas have become in- 
fested with noxious weeds and breed grounds 
for the great hordes of grasshoppers; and 
Whereas the spread of noxious weeds and 
great infestation of grasshoppers from the 
areas are creating a difficult hardship on 
those farmers still on their farms and en- 
gaged in the occupation of farming; and 
Whereas present regulations formulated by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture are in- 
adequate to correct this situation: Now, 
therefore, be. it 
Resolved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Divide County, N. Dak., That the 
North Dakota congressional delegation, the 
US. Department of Agriculture, and all in- 
terested persons are hereby urged and re- 
quested to support legislation or a change 
of regulations whereby landowners who have 
placed their land in the soil bank be required 
to control noxious weeds and grasshopper in- 
festation thereon, and that a system of in- 
spection be instituted to insure compliance 
therewith; be it further 
Resolved, That the county auditor of Di- 
vide County, N. Dak., is to forward copies of 
this resolution to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, to the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation, and to all other interested 
persons. 
Dated at Crosby, N. Dak., this 2d day of 
August 1960. 
CLAUDE CHRISTIANSON, 
Chairman of the Board, 
CoRNWALL HOLM, 
Member of the Board. 
FrepD HEUER, 
Member of the Board. 





Robert Frost 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency reported out a 
bill authorizing the President of the 
United States of America to present a 
gold medal to Robert Frost, a New Eng- 
land poet. Senator LEveretr SALTON- 
STALL Of Massachusetts filed the original 
bill and the Honorable Epwarp P. Bo- 
LAND and I filed companion bills asking 
for due recognition for Robert Frost: 

ROBERT FROST 

One of the happiest aspects of the present 
times in America is that Robert Frost has 
lived long enough to have achieved some- 
thing like his due in critical and public rec- 
ognition. It is good that this sensitive and 
skilled poet, who spent the first 40 years of 
his life in obscurity and neglect, should now, 
in his eighties, be given his due need of 
praise and admiration. Perhaps it matters 
more, though, that we, the people of Amer- 
Rca arene Reem gong oP bayer ag 
greatness in a living man. 
Americans have been able 
to see Robert Frost, to hear him read, to hear 


_ his speech which is as beautifully phrased, 
“as packed with feeling, as earnest and as 


witty as his verse. Through his spoken or 
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recorded word, through his expressive coun- 
teuance,. whether seen directly or in photo- 
graphs, through the warmth of his personal- 
ity as brought to us in these ways and in his 
printed poetry, we of America have learned 
to know and love the man, and feel the 
impact of his greatness. 

In the early years of his life, however, Rob- 
ert Frost was little noticed or regarded. He 
was born in San Francisco, Calif., on March 
26, 1874, the son of a New England man of 
Confederate sympathies, William Prescott 
Frost, and named for the Confederate gen- 
eral, Robert E. Lee. When the boy, Robert, 
was 11, his father died of tuberculosis, leav- 
ing nothing to his widow, his son, and his 
daughter, Jeanie, but the request that he be 
buried in his native New England. Enough 
money remained in the family supply to 
carry out this last request, but then the 
widow, with her two children, found herself 
in New Hampshire without the money to 
return to California. She taught in the 
school in Salem, N.H., which Robert and 
Jeanie attended. Robert Frost responded 
differently to different schools. In this 
grammar school, he was apparently lethargic 
and uninterested, refusing to read any book 
by himself until he was 12. But in the next 
school he attended, Lawrence High School, 
he semed to take fire with enthusiasm, and 
was graduated, in 1892, as valedictorian and 
class poet. In Dartmouth, something went 
wrong, either in Robert Frost’s personal life 
or in the college, and he left early in his 
freshman year. Except for a brief as 
@ special student in Harvard, from 1897 to 
1899, he has not since been enrolled in any 
college as a student. 

Frost wrote and published a few poems 
between 1894 and 1899, but he was mainly 
trying to find a way of life, and a way of 
making his living. He worked in mills in 
Lawrence, held a job as & newspaper re- 
porter, and taught school. After his mar- 
riage to Elinor White, in 1895, he helped his 
mother manage a small private school in 
Lawrence for more than 2 years. In 1899 
he entered upon a career of raising hens and 
selling eggs, and in 1900 moved to a farm in 
Derry, N.H., to carry on this business. He 
continued in this business, though with little 
success, until 1909. In 1906, however, he 
tried to make up for the deficiencies of the 
poultry business by undertaking to teach 
English at Pinkerton Academy, in Derry, 
which he continued to do until 1911. In 
1911-12 he taught psychology at the State 
Normal School, Plymouth, N.H. 

The year 1912 marked the turning point in 
Frost’s life, for in that year he and his wife 
decided to stake their future on his poetry, 
rather than on farming or school teaching. 
Selling the farm in Derry, and encouraged 
by the receipt of a legacy from his grand- 
father, Robert Frost set sail with his wife 
and four children for England, where they 
rented a house in Beaconsfield, Buckingham- 
shire, in which Frost was free to devote his 
time to writing. 

Here he put together his first book of 
poems, “A Boy’s Will,” and shyly offered it 
for publication to the firm of David Nutt, in 
London. It happened that the head of the 
firm, David Nutt, had just died, and the 
book was taken for consideration, and then 
accepted, by the publisher’s widow. The 
enthusiastic support of Ezra Pound, who 
brought the book immediately to the at- 
tention of a wide literary circle in England, 
and wrote favorably and perceptively of it in 
“Poetry: a Magazine of Verse,“ helped it at 
once to reach a wide audience, particularly 
among poets and critics. This first success 
was followed by the publication of “North of - 

Boston,” a book of dramatic dialogs, in” 
1914. By 1915, when the Frosts returned to 
America, both books had been published here 
by Henry Holt, the first that has remained 
Robert Frost’s American publisher ever since. 
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Though Robert Frost had abandoned farm- 
ing as a means of livelihood, he apparently 
still preferred a New England farm as a 
place to live, for he soon purchased a small 
farm in Franconia, N.H., and established his 
family there. For the support of six people, 
the income from his writings alone proved 
insufficient, and he began, in 1916, the way 
of life that he has followed, in general, ever 
since: teaching in colleges for certain 
periods, traveling from one end of the coun- 
try to the other to speak his poetry to varied 
audiences, and always returning to a New 
England farm, whether for rest or for a res- 
toration of vigor and renewed contact with 
reality. In 1919 he moved his family from 
the farm in Franconia to one in South 
Shaftsbury, Vt. 

In 1916 Frost published “Mountain In- 
terval,” read the Phi Beta Kappa poem at 
Harvard, and became professor of English at 
Amherst, holding that position until 1920. 
He was poet in residence at the University 
of Michigan from 1921 to 1923, taught at 
Amherst again until 1925, served as fellow 
in letters at the University of Michigan, 
1925-26, and returned to the position in 
Amherst until 1938. In 1920, he helped to 
found the Bread Loaf School of English, 
Middlebury College, where he has since been 
an annual lecturer. In 1923 he published 
“New Hampshire,” in 1928 “West-Running 
Brook,” and in 1936 “A Further Range.” In 
1933 he was made associate fellow of Pierson 
College, Yale, and in 1936 he was Charles 
Eliot Norton professor of poetry at Harvard 
University. Since 1933, he has been George 
Ticknor fellow in humanities and visiting 
lecturer in humanities at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and Simpson lecturer in literature at 
Amherst. At Harvard he was member of the 
board of overseers for 1938-39, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson fellow for 1939-41, fellow in Ameri- 
can civilization for 1941-42, and honorary 
Ralph Waldo Emerson fellow for 1942-43. In 
1986, om doctor’s orders, Frost began spend- 
ing the most severe winter months in Flor- 
ida, a custom he has kept up ever since. In 
1938 Mrs. Frost died. In 1940, Robert Frost 
built himself a New England bungalow on 
the outskirts of Coral Gables, Fla., in which 
he has since spent much of the winters. 
He spends his summers on an upland farm 
in Ripton, Vt. 

Frost’s later books are “A Witness Tree” 
(1942), “A Masque of Reason” (1945), 
“Steeple Bush” (1947), and “A Masque of 
Mercy” (1947). Since 1947, there have been 
few poems, published individually as Christ- 
mas cards, or appearing in magazines, but 
among these few poems are some of the most 
popular in Frost’s programs of spoken 
poetry, and some of the most important, in 
the opinion of critical commentators on his 
work. It is to be hoped that the compila- 
tion issued in 1949, with the now misleading 
title, “Complete Poems,” will soon be re- 
issued with the addition of such poems as 
“One More Brevity,” “Kitty Hawk,” “Away,” 
and “A-Wishing Well.” 

In 1958-59, Robert Frost was consultant 
in English poetry at the Library of Congress, 
and on the expiration of this term he was 
appointed honorary consultant in the hu- 
manities for a 8-year period. He has been a 
member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters since 1916, and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters since 1930. In 
1940, he was given the permanent post of 
honorary president of the Poetry Society of 
America. 

Though many books have been written 
about Robert Frost, all are studies of his 
work, or of some aspect of it, rather than 
full biographies. John F. Lynen’s book, 
“The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost,” one of 


‘the three books on Frost to be published 


in the past few months, contains a bibli- 
ography listing seven earlier studies of Frost 
and his poetry. Much biographical material 
is incorporated in “Robert Frost, The Trial 
by Existence,” by Elizabeth Shepley Ser- 
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geant, and a “selective chronology” of Frost’s 
life is appended to that recent book. The 
other very recent book, “Human Values in 
the Poetry of Robert Frost,” by George W. 
Nitchie, is a critical and philosophical dis- 
cussion, with no biographical information. 
Lawrence Thompson published, in 1959, a bi- 
ographical pamphlet on Robert Frost, as No. 
2 of the series of “University of Minnesota 
Pamphlets on American Writers.” - In a pre- 
liminary note in this pamphlet, it is stated 
that Thompson is preparing a biography of 
Robert Frost. 

Among honors that have been bestowed 
upon Robert Frost up to now are a large 
number of honorary degrees, of which no 
definitive list has been compiled as yet. 
The number is probably in excess of 40, 
though the fullest list at present available 
comprises 34. Frost has been awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for Poetry four times, in 1924, 
1931, 1937, and 1943. The only major award 
for literary achievement that has not béen 
bestowed upon him is the Nobel Prize for 
Literature—and it is difficult to understand 
the fact that he has not been selected for 
this honor. Tufts College, as early as 1915, 
made him its Phi Beta Kappa poet, and 
such organizations as the Academy of Amer- 
ican Poets, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the Poetry Society of America, 
the Huntington Hartford Foundation, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, and 
the New England Poetry Club have given to 
him their fellowships and cash awards, 
their gold medals and other decorations. 
The Senate of the United States gave him 
its official greetings on the occasion of his 
birthday in 1950, and again in 1959. A bill 
(S. 3439) providing that a gold medal be 
presented to Robert Frost by the President, 
in the name of the Congress, has passed 
the Senate, and is awaiting action by the 
House of Representatives. 

It is to be hoped that Robert Frost will 
live long and prosper, in the enjoyment of 
the acclaim which he has so amply earned, 
and continues to earn, by the high qualities 
of his poetry, by the charm and force of 
his personality, by the sharpness of his 
perception, and by the integrity of his char- 
acter. In my few remarks, I have tried to 
indicate the esteem in which he is held, I- 
know, by the people of the United States 
generally, and most deeply by the people of 
his native New England. 





The Big Political “If” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, 
through the editorial columns of his fine 
weekly newspaper, the Piedmont (Ala.) 
Journal, Publisher Austin Johnson often 
strikes chords which are consonant 
with the sentiments of a large seg- 
ment of the South. 

This, I think, he has done in an edi- 
torial éntitled, simply, “If,” which I 
would like to include. at this point in 
the Recorp: 

[From the Piedmont Journal, Aug. 12, 1960] 
“Ty” 

Some States rightists, along with the self- 
appointed political Moses Gessner T. Mc- 
Corvey, are at it again—engaging in their 
typical wishful thinking, political bickering, 
fantastic haranguing, and “ifie” agitation, 
urging another 1948 political debacle—to the 
extent of finding a sufficient number of 
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President by the electoral college process and 


throw the election ‘into the House of. 


Representatives. 

The whole scheme—as proposed by an agi- 
tative folder issued by McCorvey and broad- 
cast to the press—is fantastic and “ifie” to 
Kthe nth degree. For example (according to 

“If neither the Democratic nor Republican 
nominee of the national convention has a 
majority of electoral votes * * * (then) * * * 
If we can throw the election inte the 
House * * * etc.” 

(Then) “If the election is thrown into the 
House I (McCorvey) feel confident that many 
States, including some Northern and Western 
States; will cast their votes for a great states- 
man of the type I have mentioned—Byrd 
(Virginia), Senator James F. Byrnes, or 
Strom Thurmond (South Carolina); Senator 
Dick Russell (Georgia); Senator Eastland 
(Mississippi) for President—if neither John 
Kennedy nor Dick Nixon got a majority in 
the electoral college * * * etc., etc.” 

And again “if” such a scheme were to work 
by some wild stretch of the imagination, and 
the election were to be thrown into the 
House—woe be unto an Alabama or southern 
Senator or who had the ef- 
frontery to “* * * vote for an integrationist 
and antisegregationist political leader like 
JOHN KENNEDY * * *” rather than THURMOND, 
RUSSELL, EASTLAND, or the rest of rightists’ 
hopefuls. 

And “if”? the Alabama or southern Sena- 


“* * @ I think I (McCorvey) can safely say 
that henceforth the guilty party could not 
be elected to any office in Alabama; Can you 
imagine 


pot scheming and shadowboxing, 

be it. As obnoxious as the civil rights phase 
of the Democrats’ platform is, as detestable 
as is the integration attitude of non- 
Southern States in the party, where else can 
southern Democrats go? 

True we can sulk. But sulk alone. We are 
not ready to “take our little ball and go 
home.” We must stay in there like the real 
McCoy—and fight back and Keep on fight- 
ing—if we ever expect to get anywhere—if 
we continue to have a friend at court. As 
bad as the civil rights dose is, the mess 
might be a lot worse if we stomped on the 
party and quit. 

What about the splinter party? You 
answer that. It’s been tried over and over. 
It’s like talking a squirrel out of a tree. It 
won't work. 

So, all the objectionable features of the 
Democratic platform notwithstanding, it is 
the feeling of this paper that good Democrats 
will be smart to rally to the ticket, pull the 
lever and vote it straight under the rooster, 
come the November general election. 

And, it’s our considered opinion, they will. 





The Issue at Stake in Port Authority 
Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


States’ rightists to ditch the election of a mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following article by George E. So- 

kolsky as it appeared in the New York 

Journal-American of August 12, 1960: 

Tue Issve at Stake In Port AUTHORITY 
CONTROVERSY 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Consistency in thought and action is rare 
and to politicians not too important. For 
instance, Governor Meyner of New Jersey 
and Governor Rockefeller of New York do 
not believe in the kind of States rights that 
Governor Faubus of Arkansas believes in. 
Governor Faubus holds that with regard to 
all matters which are not literally and ver- 
bally delegated to the Federal Government 
by the Constitution, the Federal Government 
should mind its own business. 

The Governors of New York and New Jer- 
sey would hold that the 14th and 15th 
amendments forbid the designation of any 
American citizen as lesser than any other 
American citizen, but when it comes to the 
constitutional provision that the States shall 
make no compacts without the consent of 
Congress, they raise the issue of States 
rights just as the Governor of Arkansas 
raises the same issue with regard to the 

of the schools of his State. 

This is no new issue in American history 
and over it the only civil war in our history 
was fought. The war did not settle the 
basic quarrel over federalism because men’s 
minds were diverted to the question of 
slavery. What the war did settle was that 
no State could secede from the Union and 
that the Congress of the United States could 
pass social legislation. It also settled the 
matter of States making compacts among 
themselves. The Confederacy was such & 
compact and when the Confederacy was de- 
feated, that settled ‘the question of com- 
pacts and treaties between States without 
the consent of Congress. 

On the other hand, the daily business of 
the United States is such that States have 
to engage in joint enterprises. The Port of 
New York Authority is such an enterprise. 
There are many such enterprises in the 
United States. In some instances, such as 
the TVA, the Federal Government organizes 
its own management body. The forms vary, 
but in every instance that requires a joint 
operation in more than one State, the con- 
sent of Congress must be obtained. And 
the operation is forever subject to congres- 
sional scrutiny, because what Congress 
grants, it can revoke. 

This issue is so important that in the Port 
of New York Authority’s controversy with 
the House Judiciary Committee, appeal has 
now been made by both sides to the Gov- 
ernors of all the States and to each Member 
of the House of Representatives. Undoubt- 
edly, before it is over the question will go 
to the courts because at stake are two con- 
gressional rights: the right to amenc or 
revoke a consent to a compact between States 
and the right of the Congress to investigate 
the operations of public bodies existing by 
co! onal consent. The Congress will 
not give up either of these rights. 

If States may enter into a compact for a 
good purpose, they may enter into a compact 
for any purpose. It is for this reason that 
the Constitution specifically forbade such 
compacts without the consent of Congress. 
At issue is this: If Congress has once granted 
consent to a compact, is the consent eternal 
and unalterable or may Congress from time 
to time investigate the compact to discover 
whether it is still in the interest of the 
United States and whether it is performing 
the task for which the compact was per- 
mitted by Congress, or is producing an 
excess of power. 

It does not-matter that the compact serves 
@ good cause or that those who supervise 
the compact are reputable men. Today men 
are reputable; tomorrow others take their 
places who serve their own purposes. It is a 
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fallacy to base a judgment on the virtue of 
men; it is essential that the law be correct 
and that the law be obeyed. 

In the present Port of New York Authority 
controversy, the virtue of the individuals is 
not questioned; what is questioned is the 
right of a congressional committee to inquire 
into the activities of a public body which ex- 
ists by a compact between two States and a 
consent by the Congress. The contention of 
one side is that the public body, in this in- 
stance, the Port of New York Authority, needs 
to report only to the Governors of the States 
in the compact; the contention of the con- 
gressional committee is that the right of 
investigation is inherent and that a con- 
sent once granted may be revoked, 

It is a tricky subject and out of it could 
come decisions of far-reaching effect. 





The Brass Roots for Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
article published recently in the New 
Republic. The author of the article is 
Lioyd R. Winburn, administrative as- 
sistant to State Senator Hugo Fisher of 
San Diego County, Calif. 

In his article “The Brass Roots for 
Nixon,” Mr. Winburn discusses some 
very interesting aspects of the Nixon 
campaign in California before the recent 
national conventions of both parties, and 
the people who are spearheading that 
campaign. The article reads as follows: 

Tue Brass Roots For Nixon 
(By Lloyd R. Winburn) 

Being press agent for any unopposed can- 
didate for public office is a hard job, and it’s 
no easier if the candidate happens to be 
the inevitable Republican nominee for the 
Presidency. To work off his frustrations, 
Herbert Klein, aide to Richard Nixon, re- 
cently called a press conference to report, 
though no one had asked him, that “The 
Vice President’s bandwagon is rolling and 
rolling hard at the grassroots level.” 

Which makes it proper to inquire: How 
deep grow the roots? 

In California, where the last of the Na- 
tion’s presidential primaries will be held on 
June 7, the Vice President will be competing 
in a popularity contest with a. Democratic 
slate headed by Gov. Pat Brown as a favorite 
son, but including delegates who favor other 
candidates. Brown has made a point of the 
fact that the Vice President has retained 
two public relations agencies in the State to 
cultivate those “Grass Rooters for Nixon.” 
But actually there are not two, there are 
five, and the digging and sprinkling has 
been going on since September 1959. 

Nixon clubs are organized regionally—in 
northern California, the Los Angeles area, 
Orange County and San Diego County— 
mainly because those are where the Nixon- 
employed ad firms are located. The Whi- 
taker & Baxter agency in the Flood Build- 
ing, San Francisco, is the address of the 
“Nixon in "60 Committee of Northern Cali- 
fornia.” Baus & Ross, 2796 West Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles, is also the address of the 
“Richard M. Nixon for President Commit- 
tee,” and the “Orange County Committee of 
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10,000, Richard M. Nixon for President,” is 
at 2183 W. Chapman Avenue in Orange, the 
same address as the agency known as Robert 
Geier Associates. The Orange Daily News 
has listed Robert Geier as the Nixon club 
campaign director. 

Although there is a separate Nixon Com- 
mittee headquarters in San Diego at 1072 
Second Avenue, this was not opened until 
January after two agencies, Armstrong, Fen- 
ton & Vinson, and Champ, Wilson & Slocum, 
organized the first Nixon clubs in the coun- 
try. Releases of the “Nixon in 60 Commit- 
tee of Northern California” carry the 
Whitaker & Baxter masthead with the names 
of Clem Whitaker, Jr., James Dorais, and 
Newton Stearns. The Nixon committee San 
Francisco telephone number, Sutter 1-3751, 
is the Whitaker & Baxter telephone number, 
A Los Angeles release of the Nixon for Presi- 
dent Club carries the notation, “Represented 
by Baus & Ross Co., 2796 West Eighth Street, 
Dunkirk 8-1107.” Dunkirk 8-1107 is also the 
telephone number of the Nixon for President 
Committee which lists William B. Ross of 
Baus & Ross as campaign director. 

California men on the Nixon staff who are 
behind “Grass Rooters for Dick” are Robert 
Finch, Nixon’s administrative assistant and 
former chairman of the Los Angeles Republi- 
can Committee, and Mr. Elein, who is editor- 
on-leave from the San Diego Union. A 
scattering of California Republican Co 
men are helping, led by Representative Bor 
Wi.sown of San Diego, who is the only mem- 
ber of an advertising firm to sit in Congress. 
(He is a partner in the Champ Wilson & 
Slocum Agency which is working with Arm- 
strong, Fenton & Vinson to organize Nixon 
clubs in San Diego County.) 

The first Nixon clubs in the State were 
organized in September by Baus & Ross in 
Yorba Linda, Nixon’s birthplace, and Whit- 
tier, where the Vice President grew up; and 
on October 11 the Los Angeles Times in three- 
column headlines and photo reported, “Nixon 
for President Club Aims To Get 10,000 Here.” 
The story began, “Los Angeles citizens have 
joined the Nixon for President Club drive—a 
grassroots movement which has boomed since 
its inception in Vice President Nrxon’s home- 
town area of Whittier-Yorba Linda.” 
Thomas P. Pike, head of the grassroots club, 
stressed the “absolutely nonpartisan” aspect 
of the drive and said, according to the Times, 
“Democrats, Republicans, and independents 
alike are joining the Nixon for President 
Club parade.” Pike is a former assistant to 


President Eisenhower and a former Assist- 


ant Secretary of Defense, and thereafter his 
mame appeared prominently in Nixon cam- 
paign material and press releases issued by 
Baus & Ross. Committee members of the 
grassroots movement listed by the Times in- 
cluded Alphonso E. Bell, Finch’s successor as 
Los Angeles chairman; advertising man Den 
Belding, Walt Disney, Irene Dunne, Mrs. 
Bernard Giannini, Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
George Murphy, Harry Buffum, Zazu Pitts, 
Dick Powell, Edward 8. Shattuck, Republican 
national committeeman; Jack Warner, Robert 
Warner, Jack Wrather, owner of numerous 
radio and TV stations and of the luxurious 
Knoa Kai Club in San Diego, and Dr. Arnold 
©. Beckman of Beckman Industries, who 
later accepted the chairmanship of the 
Orange County “Neighbors for Nixon” which 
has been set up by the Geier firm. 

A set of instructions for organizing the 
grassroots, sent out by Baus & Ross in 
October states: “The Nixon problem is to be 
elected President of the United States—not 
to gain the Republican nomination. * * * 
Those who campaign for Nrxon’s nomina- 
tion actually do him a disservice by lowering 
him from the exalted political position he 
now occupies—the obvious favorite of the 
present President of the United States. 

“Our job now is to set up an organization 
for winning the November election—an ore 
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ganization attractive to voters of both major 
parties and the independents. When we 
succeed in organizing this broad support, it 
will be apparent to every delegate at the 
GOP convention that Vice President Nixon, 
the trained and handpicked successor to 
President Eisenhower, is the only Republican 
who can be elected in November of 1960,” 

Baus & Ross subsequently issued a more 
elaborate pamphlet entitled, “How To Or- 
ganize a Nixon for President Committee in 
Your Community,” which opened with the 
statement: “For the first time in history a 
man has been trained to be President of the 
United States.” On the same page is the 
paragraph: “Despite the President's uncom- 
promising attitude of neutrality in the elec- 
tion of his successor, Vice President Nixon 
obviously occupies the unassailable position 
of Eisenhower's trusted lieutenant and 
trained successor—head and shoulders above 
all other contenders. Other hopefuls will be 
heard from (they may add to.the ticket and 
the forthcoming Nixon administration) but 
Nixon, as the handpicked successor to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, is the only Republican who 
can be elected President in November of 
1960.” 

In San Francisco on November 18, Whitak- 
er & Baxter released an announcement by 
John W. Dinkelspiel and Caspar W. Wein- 
berger of the formation of a volunteer Nrxon 
for President Committee of northern Cali- 
fornia citizens. Dinkelspiel is a former 
chairman of the San Mateo County Repub- 
lican Central Committee, and Weinberger is 
a former’ Republican member of the legisla- 
ture. The release listed, on five legal-sheets, 
double spaced, names of Nixon Committee 
members in 46 northern counties. Almost all 
are well-known registered Republicans, in- 
cluding, in Santa Clara County, the GOP 
State chairman, George W. Milias, Jr., of 
Gilroy. 

Nixon has made many visits to California 
since “Grass Rooters for Dick” got underway. 
Each visit is fringed with a sectional tour 
and a round of nonpolitical appearances, and 
the agency men are invariably present to 
help with arrangements. In December Nixon 
saw Ross and Pike in Los Angeles, then went 
to Newport Beach where he saw Armstrong 
and Representative Wilson, as well as San 
Diego and Orange County leaders. In Feb- 
ruary he was back in Los Angeles for con- 
ferences at the Statler Hotel with repre- 
sentatives of the five ad agencies and State 
Nixon club leaders. 

California newspapers have reported the 
existence of about 250 clubs, but these are 
no more than paper organizations in such 
places as Broderick, Lemon Cove, Hollister, 
Liano, and Potrero. In the larger cities 
there are meetings, luncheons, and dinners— 
but the clubs, if they ever existed in the 
small towns and villages, are dormant. In 
February Pike was quoted, in a Baus & Ross 
release, as saying there were 55 clubs with 
more than 15,000 members in the Los Angeles 
area. This averages about 275 members per 
club. I have not seen a single newspaper 
account of a Nixon club meeting which 
reported more than 40 members in attend- 
ance, and according to many of the news- 
paper stories, attendance ranges from 10 
to 20. 

Newsletters and press releases from both 
the San Diego committee and the Armstrong 
agency stress the need of wide backing for 
Nixon. One newsletter dated February 11 
and signed by Clair W. Burgener reports 
that “* * * Dick Nixon feels that non- 
partisan membership should be the keynote 
in any Nixon for President group formed.” 
In San Diego, an Armstrong agency release 
dated November 25, 1959, announced the 
formation of Young Men for Nixon with 
Chairman Laurie Flood saying he thought 
the movement would spread to other cities 
in California and across the Nation. As of 
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now, Young Men for Nrxon is still operating 


only in San Diego. 
Pe cat ama eaanian 
northern California; although ostensibly 


duplication which s' ts a common agency 
origin. Melville E. Ison of Fresno, is 
quoted as saying: “As a truly working Vice 
President he has proved himself an able 
and qualified leader.” 
had earlier written that line for Dinkelspiel 
and Weinberger this way: “As the first truly 
working Vice President.” 

Although there is no central direction of 
the “Grass Rooters for Dick” movement in 
California, outside of Nrxon’s own office in 
Washington, the agencies apparently work 
closely with each other. George E. Taylor 
of 4494 30th Street, San Diego, wrote to a 
Mrs. Enid K, James that he wanted to form 
a Nixon group in San Diego. Mrs, James 
passed the letter to Baus & Ross. in Los An- 
geles and Ross wrote to Taylor on October 
30: “My understanding is that this work 
is currently being headed up by Mr. Tom 
Armstrong of the Armstrong, Fenton & Vin- 
son Agency. I would suggest that you check 
in with him immediately in order that there 
be no duplication of activities. Meanwhile, I 
am sending you our ‘How % Organize’ 
folder.” 


“What Dick Nixon has in California,” a 
San Francisco advertising man said some 
weeks ago, “is a Madison Avenue stretching 
1,580 miles from Yreka in the north to San 
Ysidro on the Mexican border.” 





Winds of Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
newspaper articles: 


G-M Loca 1097, UAW, 
Rochester, N.Y., July 21, 1960. 
Hon. ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR HONORABLE POWELL: In this critical 
election year of 1960 our Local Union 1097 of 
the United Automobile Workers of America, 
is deeply concerned about the future of our 
Nation both at home and abroad. The civil 
rights platform recently adopted by the 
Democratic Party assembled in Los Angeles 
for its quadrennial convention has filled our 
hearts with new hope and inspired us to 
think and work diligently for this success 
at the polls in November for the candidates 
sworn to push for a strong civil rights plat- 
form. 

My committee is primarily concerned with 
securing full equality for all of the citizens 
of. the Rochester area regardless of race, 
color, or creed, As you are well aware, the 
minority groups have long suffered from un- 
interested parties and the inequities result- 
ing therefrom, imposed upon our Negro citi- 
zens by the ultraconservative party now in 
power and which has controlled the Govern- 
ment in this area for many years. 

Recently two distinguished journalists of 
wesincuedon. eee @ cma oe the 

Times-Union, made @ survey of minority 
group blems in. our community. They 
have published the results of this study in 
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a series of excellent articles under the title 


into the ConcressionaL Recorp. We should 
appreciate, SN ee ee 
it possible to make in our behalf in our 
efforts to achieve full equality for all our 
citizens and a resounding victory in the fall 
for those candidates who have pledged them 
selves to enact a sound reliable civil rights 


Very truly yours, 


Love, 
President, Local 1097 UAW. 
Joun C. MITcHELL, 
Chairman, Fair Practices Committee 
and FEPC. 


Wnes ov Cmawas—Ozre Is Cavenr In US. 
DiremMA or Race RELATIONS—THE “NEW 
Necro” Is Detvine Harper For ACCEPTANCE 


(By Desmond Stone and Jack Germond) 


North, winds of 
Rochester and caught a proud city. largely 
unawares. What was for so long an es- 
sentially local problem in race relations has 
become part of the wider problem of the 
colored man’s struggle for equality around 
the world. 

It was bound to happen sooner or later. 
No man is an island, and in a quickly- 
shrinking world, neither is any city. 

It has happened today rather than yes- 
terday because conditions in Rochester are 
riper for change than they were. 

The Negro community has been stung into 
a greater awareness by the controversy over 
the proposed establishment of a Rochester 
office of the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 

A new middle-class Negro has begun to 
shed his inhibitions. 

A close political balance in the city has 
made the parties newly sensitive to Negro 
demands. 


‘ ‘The transformation is untidy, sometimes 


confused. The Rochester Negro’s identifi- 
cation with the Negro in Ghana, in Biloxi 
and in Detroit is still incomplete even in 
middle-class circles. But though the winds 
of change do not blow steady, or all to the 
same effect, the signs are unmistakable. 

A Negro research chemist spreads a pile of 
recent newspapers from Nigeria across the 
floor of his dining room and says: “At first 
the American Negro looked on Africa as a 
dark and savage place. Now he sees the time 
when the Negro in Africa will be free. But 
will he be free here in the land of freedom?” 

A teenager at Hanover Houses, talking to 
a white acquaintance, brings the name of 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the prime minister of 
Ghana, down out of the blue. 

A well-educated woman member of the 
Delta Ressic Club, a Negro group that origi- 
nated in the Baden Street Settlement, relates 
an incident that occurred during the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) bus strike. 

“My father was a patient In one of our 


. hospitals. He heard the nurse say to a young 


Negro helper, ‘Go sweep that room.’ He also 
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ter. Unless it be in the intellectual darkness 
of big city slums or in the remoteness of a 
cotton field, few Negro communities any- 
where are unaffected any longer by events 
outside. 

But more than some cities, Rochester has 
been taken by surprise. It has mistaken the 
Negro’s new vocalism for the cry of the local 
malcontent. It has not caught the overtones 
of the Negro emergent in Africa and else- 
where. 

There are reasons for this. Traditionally, 
Rochester has preferred to solve its problems 
at the local level. 

Now, however, the Negro problem is sud- 
denly in danger of slipping out of its grasp. 

Events in the South have led to picketing 
of local Woolworth stores, 

Pressure is on for an Office of the State 
Commission Against Discrimination. 

Housing bias here and elsewhere has be- 
come a primary target for statewide action 
by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive secretary in New York City for NAACP, 
made this point when he addressed the re- 
cent 24th annual meeting in Rochester of 
the State conference of NAACP branches. 


DEMANDS CANNOT BE ISOLATED 


Having depended on the local approach for 
so long—and, more important, having failed 
to remedy conditions in time—Rochester 
today finds itself caught up in the American 
Dilemma. And not appreciating the full 
implications, the community at-large is 
puzzled, confused, resentful. 

“I ask you, What does it all mean?” cries 
an employment official as he waves a news- 
paper clipping telling of the Episcopalian 
resolution backing a local SCAD office. 
“What's the fuss? Why’s everyone jumping 
on the bandwagon?” 

“Why,” asks the man in the street, “must 
they picket our Woolworth stores when the 
lunch counters here are freely available to 
all Negroes? Why should we suffer for 
something we haven't done?” 

But whether considered just or unjust, 
the demands and actions of the local Negro 
community cannot. now be either isolated 
or ignored. 

“You can no longer sweep us under the 
rug,” declafes a new leader, “because what 
you sweep under the rug is potential dyna- 
mite.” 

Encouraged by the words of men like 
Rabbi Philip 8S. Bernstein, Negro pressure 
for acceptance is today at a new high in 
Rochester. And though this pressure is co- 
incidental with the controversy over SCAD 
and the awakening of the Negro everywhere, 
it is obviously not accidental. The SCAD 
issue supplies spontaneity and adds fuel, but 
a new, more militant leadership supplies the 
planning. 

More than any other leader of recent times, 
the Rev. Quintin E. Primo, Jr., president of 
the local NAACP and minister of St. Simon’s 
Episcopal Church, has begun to speak out 
bluntly, sometimes angrily, on behalf of his 
people. 

Publicly, he says: “The posthumous grant- 
ing of human rights to those Negro citizens 
who are our neighbors today is unacceptable; 
therefore, immediate effective action is nec- 
essary.” 

Privately, he spells this out strongly in 
terms of Negro deprivations. 

“We want representation,” he says. 

As the NAACP leadership has changed, so 
have both the nature of the organization and 
the composition of its board. 

“Let’s face it,” explains a white board 
member, “NAACP was once a slumbering 
body, its policy strongly influenced by non- 
Negro members. Some were genuinely de- 
voted to the Negro cause. Others sat there 
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either to make perfunctory gestures or to 
keep NAACP in its place.” 

Today the policymaking board of NAACP 
is dominated by Negroes. Five years ago 
only some 35 percent of members were Ne- 
groes; today the percentage of a larger board 
is more like 60. 

Two things helped bring this about. 

Some of the whites dropped out because 
they feared and resented the new militancy, 
both here and in places like Little Rock. 

Others have been discouraged by Negro 
members less willing to work alongside white 
colleagues. In fact, some Negro members 
make-no bones about it—they would prefer 
an all-Negro NAACP. 

This change at least is regretted by the 
Reverend Mr. Primo. “We should be able to 
work as an integrated group.” 

Desirable or undesirable, the change is 
symptomatic of NAACP’s new determination 
to force the pace. 

The Negro community is still a long way 
short of standing as one man behind the 
Reverend Mr. Primo. 

The NAACP continues to scratch for mem- 
bers as it has always done. 

The middle-class Negro finds himself torn 
at times between the desire to help his 
people and the need to establish himself 
downtown. 

Among the low-income Negroes are many 
who know little or nothing of the issues at 
stake. 

(These splits in the Negro community are 
not peculiar to Rochester. An advertisement 
in a recent issue of Crisis, the official organ 
of the NAACP, poses this question: “Who 
says our businesmen and professionals are 
slackers?’’) 

THE NAACP’S NEW DRIVE 

What is undoubtedly true, however, is that 
the Reverend Mr. Primo has been able to 
find. more support than any other recent 
NAACP leader. 

As a man of the church, and as an artic- 
ulate, educated man, he commands respect 
from both upper and lower class Negroes. 
Thirteen years in Rochester have changed 
his original diffidence into forcefulness, his 
naivete into sophistication. He speaks, 
moreover, out of his own bitter experience. 
He does not forget that in spite of his 
church affiliation he looked at 75 houses be- 
fore he was able to buy the home he lives 
in at 128 Empire Boulevard. 

As NAACP head, the Reverend Mr. Primo's 
demand for a SCAD office has drawn a sig- 
nificant response. ‘Wherever I go, I find 
my people asking about SCAD and congrat- 
ulating us on our stand—people you would 
not suspect of caring.” 

Behind the NAACP’s new drive lie several 
significant factors. 

The first is the increase in numbers. Al- 
though the Negro population remains small 
at some 5 percent of the city total, it Jumped 
from 8,247 in the 1950 census to the some 
16,000 reliably estimated by SCAD in 1957, 
Today it may stand at 18,000. 

Better opportunities for education—in- 
cluding the college training offered veterans 
under the GI bill of rights—have made the 
Negro more conscious of the gains he still 
has to win and put him more closely in 
touch with the march toward independence 
in Africa. 

Barriers to employment have become pro- 
gressively lower. The Negro’s economic 
status has improved vastly. 

A key factor has been the closing of the 
political gap. Republicans held an 8 to 1 
majority on the city council as recently as 
3 years ago, but last fall control of the city 
administration turned on 52 votes. And 
there are perhaps 3,000 Negroes eligible to 
vote now in the city and potentially as many 
as 6,000—in short, a balance of power if 
organized into a bloc. 

The Negro leadership is aware of this situ- 
ation, as are the parties’ county chairmen. 
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This has been refiected already in several 
ways—perhaps most conspicuously in the 
GOP’s belated endorsement of the SCAD 
Office. : 

The Negro’s political muscle will be felt 
more and more in the future. Already the 
NAACP is planning an educational campaign 
next fall that will look into the records and 
concerns of the candidates. The Reverend 
Mr. Primo concedes that this is quite likely to 
lead to tacit endorsements of Democratic 
candidates, despite the NAACP’s nonpartison 
status. 

“You don’t think we’re going to vote for 
Conway (John Conway, Republican candidate 
for district attorney) after his stand on 
SCAD, do you?” the Reverend Mr. Primo asks. 
(He himself is an enrolled Republican.) 

Finally, there has emerged in Rochester a 
larger group of young, middle-class Negro 
professionals and technicians. Professionals 
do not represent a substantial proportion of 
the total Negro population, but they are a 
growing group, and the newcomers are mak- 
ing their presence felt by their attitudes and 
their actions. 

“If you act colored, you get treated 
colored.” 

“Uncle Sam doesn’t tell me that because 
I'm a Negro I can pay less tax. He doesn’t 
exempt me from war service. So if I have 
all the obligations of a citizen, why should 
I not have the privileges too?” 

This new Negro does not submit to in- 
dignities. If he feels himself insulted at a 
restaurant, he makes a point of speaking with 
the owner. 

Taunted by the cry of “nigger” from a 
neighbor’s child, he seeks out the father of 
the child. 

Between the new and the old Negro lies a 
gap that explains much of what is happen- 
ing in Rochester today. 

X is a Negro who moved several years ago 
with his family to a predominantly white 
neighborhood on the city’s outskirts. He 
has been in Rochester more than 20 years 
and has a steady, unprofessional job with 
one of the large industries. 

Because he is an essentially kindly and 
quiet man, X would not be altogether dif- 
ferent in his behavior if he were white in- 
stead of Negro. The love of gardening that 
prompts him to supply cut flowers to his 
white neighbors, to arrange these flowers 
in vases for an invalid lady, reflects a pas- 
sion that cuts through creed and color. 

He is a complex man, representative in a 
sense of the split in the Negro community. 
Simply by choosing to live in a predomi- 
nantly white neighborhood, he allies him- 
self with the new Negro. 

In other ways, however, X typifies the 
more submissive Negro who has lived in 
Rochester a long time and has made his 
compromise with the city’s racial customs. 

Thus, when he and his wife arrived in 
their new home, they were careful to ob- 
serve that most of their neighbors did not 
hang out the wash in the yard. “So we too 
decided to dry our clothes in the basement. 
We felt we shouldn't be the first to estab- 
lish a new backyard pattern.” 

Because he is a gardener, X is a little 
troubled when the newsboy walks across his 
lawn instead of using the path. So he is 
putting in a strategically placed hedge of 
young shrubs (to serve also as shelter). 
“This seems to me a nicer way of keeping 
the newsboy off the lawn. If I spoke to 
him, he might resent it.” 

A white visitor arrives unexpectedly and 
is shown through the house. “You see how 
neat and clean my wife keeps the rooms. 
And she didn’t know you were coming this 


morning.” 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
In the same general neighborhood lives 
Y, a younger Negro, a lawyer, who points 
up the contrast between the new and the 
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old. The comparison is not wholly valid, 
for one is a professional and the other is 
not. And one man’s character is different 
from the other’s. Yet over and above these 
things, they do refiect something of the 
changing times. 

Y, who came to Rochester some half-dozen 
years ago from another eastern city, feels 
with X that house and property maintenance 
is a prime requirement. But beyond this he 
declines to go. 

He takes and leaves his neighbors as he 
finds them. 

If his wife wanted to put out her wash, 
he would tell her to go ahead. 

If the newsboy walked across his lawn, 
and if this annoyed him, he would not 
hesitate to speak to him. 

If the rooms happened to be neat and 
clean, he would draw no special attention to 
this, thus avoiding the implication that this 
should be found surprising in a Negro house- 
hold. On the contrary, he would probably 
conclude that this was none of the visitor's 
business. 

Y belongs in the general company of the 
educated middle-class Negroes who are pro- 
viding the push for acceptance. They are all 
saying in effect: “Our frustrations are 
greater than you know. We want our rights, 
not as Negroes, but as citizens.” 

The expressed demands and dissatisfac- 
tions of the new Negro leadership run di- 
rectly contrary in some cases to the feelings 
of the older Negroes who have lived most 


of their days in Rochester. The result is’ 


a complex of status patterns in fhe Negro 
community. 

Dr. Charles T. Lunsford, a physician, offers 
the best example. Less than 2 years ago, 
he said publicly that Rochester was “tops 
in the Nation” in racial understanding. “Bad 
as it is, Rochester is the best in this country. 
* * * In other places they will bomb you, 
or whole neighborhoods will move out when 
a Negro moves in. We haven't had that 
situation here.” 

The Rochester community at large, respect- 
ing Dr. Lunsford as a longtime resident, 
contrasts his estimate of conditions with the 
ratings given Rochester by Negroes like the 
Reverend Mr. Primo and another leader, 
Loftus C. Carson, and is frankly puzzied. 

Very often, preferring the pleasant to the 
unpleasant, and knowing Dr. Lunsford bet- 
ter, they have taken the older man’s word. 

Yet this contradiction is more apparent 
than real. It is all a matter of the perspec- 
tive of time. 


HE SAW A “REVOLUTION” 


Dr. Lunsford came to Rochester some 40 
years ago as the first Negro professional in 
the city. Fighting virtually alone, he had to 
contend with conditions few Negroes today 
would find endurable. 

“This has been a revolution—not evolu- 
tion, but a revolution,” he says of the prog- 
ress out of his own experience. 

From his point of view; the local situa- 
tion—partly through his own efforts—has 
improved out of sight. If he says Rochester 
is relatively fortunate, it is mainly because 
he has lived through the changes. 

The sad thing is that because he is now 
repudiated by the new professionals, he is, 
placed in the position of having to justify his 
views. ‘Yet Dr. Lunsford has espoused the 
Negro cause all his life. 

City Historian Blake McKelvey said of his 
activities in 1938: “He blasted the University 
of Rochester for refusing to admit Negroes 
into the school of medicine; he declared that 
the public schools employed but one Negro 
teacher * * *” 

Many of the conditions Dr. Lunsford railed 
against in earlier days have since been reme- 
died. But the new Negroes take little account 
of this. And this, too, is understandable. 
The younger professionals, looking from a 
different standpoint in time, see not the 
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gains achieved but the gains still to be 
wrested 


In pressing for more progress, they show 
an aggressiveness alarming to those members 
of the white community who have grown up 
with Dr. Lunsford and others like him. 

The Reverend Mr. Primo appears as a rad- 
ical when he tells the city council: “The 
frustrations experienced by our Negro citi- 
zens in areas of unemployment and hous- 
ing * * * are fast becoming unbearable. 
The manner in which these seething resent- 
ments to continuing indignities may mani- 
fest itself is frightening to envisage.’ 

Loftus Carson (an NAACP executive com-~- 
mittee member and a high school teacher) 
looks like an alarmist when he tells an 
NAACP-sponsored rally: “Rochester has a 
growing Negro population. All evidence 
indicates it will continue to grow. With it, 
its race relations problem will continue un- 
abated until this community is faced with 
a serious crisis.’’ 

In reality, the Reverend Mr. Primo, Car- 
son and leaders like Dr. Waiter Cooper and 
Dr. William J. Knox are responsible men. 
Bitter, yes, and impatient. But in general 
their militancy is of a responsible kind. It 
is based on legal methods and traditional 
applications of pressure. 4 


EXTREMISTS OR CHAMPIONS? 


It is not, however, unequivocally approved 
by the Negro community. There are those 
who want to set a faster pace. Rochester 
would dub them extremists perhaps, but the 
Negroes would call them merely more ardent 
champions. 

They exist here and there inside NAACP, 
and some would not be loath to see the 
organization become all-Negro. 

But in the main they can be found in 
the open on the outside—students in col- 
leges or fresh out of it; young married 
couples who have received enough education 
to be keenly aware of their deprivations and 
yet not enough to qualify them for the pro- 
fessional jobs that would improve their lot. 

These people want sterner action and 
quicker results. 

They look with favor on sympathetic eco- 
nomic boycotting of stores. 

They would extend picketing to absentee 
slum landlords who may live in Brighton 
or Greece, and to real estate agencies re- 
luctant to sell houses to Negroes outside 
defined Negro areas. 

The real extremists, however, are the black 
hate groups that exist at a subterranean 
level, as much detested and feared by re- 
sponsible Negroes as by whites. These are 
the Negroes who would buy black, think 
black and live black.. They turn away from 
all that is worthwhile about life. 

These organizations have operated on the 
fringe since the days of Marcus Garvey, the 
first prominent black nationalist leader, 40 
years ago. In some cities, New York and 
Chicago, well-established units of the so- 
called black Muslim movement, the Temple 
of Islam, have flourished for years. 

There is evidence that some followers of 
this wing exist also in Rochester, though not 
in substantial numbers, and make periodic 
trips to the temple at Buffalo. 

One prominent Negro housewife tells of 
being approached by two representatives of 
such a group. 

“But I couldn’t join,” she says, “I don’t 
Believe in hate.” 


THE PRESSURES ARE THERE 


The present NAACP leadership is not seri- 
ously challenged by any of these groups. 
But the pressures are there and they can 
be expected to wax or wane with the suc- 
cess or failure of the Reverend Mr, Primo’s 
drive for Negro acceptance, 

Repeated failures could give rise to a 
less reasoned approach, for there is no ques- 
tion that emotional promises and shows of 
great militancy have a strong appeal for the 


The Rochester-born Negro 


to the old Negro servant) . 

The migrant drags down the status of the 
oldtime resident through low cultural habits 
ingrained by years in the South, and often 
crowds him out of his quarters. 

But it would be unwise to ignore the sus- 
ceptibilities to change of either the migrant 
or the oldtime resident. The children of the 
beanpicker are already in school. And the 
Rochester-born Negro, though long resigned 
to accepting the role society has given him, 
may not always stand on the sideline. 

“I keep thinking of those old Negro servan 
women during the Montgomery bus strike,” 


ready to walk rather than take the bus, I see 
no reason to despair of the old Negro com- 
munity in Rochester.” 


A TIME OF RESTLESSNESS 


Because Rochester is so much better than 
Montgomery, there has been no single 
gathering together of Negro forces. And this 
day may never come, nor need to come. 

But the times, together with the local 
Negro’s lot, have generated restlessness and 
galvanized NAACP into action that meets 
increasing Negro approval. 

The day is not in sight when Rochester 
tensions will cease altogether. A little 
equality for the Negro is bound to become 
a lot of equality. A victory in one area will 
become the signal for new demands in an~- 
other. ; 

Some resistance is inevitable. It is the 
degree of it that may be crucial. What must 
be acknowledged is that the Negro is en- 
during conditions worse here than most per- 
sons know, and worse than they need be. 
WINDs OF CHANGE—BETTER HovusInG Is THE 

NeGRO’s STroncest Cry—GHETTO CONDI- 

TIONS ExPosE MaNyY TO EXPLOITATION 


(By Desmond Stone and Jack Germond) 


The crux and core of Negro dissatisfaction 
in Rochester is housing. Although the 
problem is different for different groups, the 
lack of any real freedom of choice is a uni- 
versal cry. 

“We're not asking for favors,” the Negro 
says. “We're seeking only those things 
available to ev else—the right to 
housing compatible with economic status, a 
choice of neighborhoods, the option of buy- 
ing or renting within the regular limits of 
supply and demand.” 


comparatively few people in the city and its 
environs have been able to pass well. 

The newly arrived, low-income Negro mus 
as a matter of course, go into the ghettos. 


* 
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The Negro who wants to move out of the 
ghettos, but who has not enough money to 
buy, finds good rental accommodation al- 
most unobtainable. 

The young professional or technician new 
to town is up against the same problem. 
Outside of the defined Negro districts, al- 
most no one will rent him an apartment. 

The middle-class Negro who has the money 
to buy must search long and hard before 
edging into a white community. And when 
he is in, he must brace himself for a hostile 
reception. 

There are exceptions all along the line. 
But the substantial facts are hardly in 
doubt. The pressures of discrimination, 
many of them subtle and complex, greatly 
reduce the Negro’s freedom of choice in 
housing. 

THE HIGH RENT DOLLAR 

Enforced segregation is not, however, the 
onjy factor in keeping so many Negroes 
massed together around the peripheries of 
Baden-Ormond, and in the Troup-Clarissa 
ares. 

Poverty pens many of them. And others 
huddle together for shelter and protection. 
Because the Negroes in general are so much 


would not disappear 
overnight even if there were no residential 
segregation. 

But one undeniable result of this concen- 
tration—and a cause of it as well—is eco- 
nomic exploitation of the Negro. Limited 
though his resources often are, he pays a 
high rent dollar. Even where he does not 


pay more rent than a white tenant, he gets. 


much less for his money. 

Tt is a familiar As a rule, the 
Negro settles into a neighborhood only after 
it hae deteriorated, after white groups have 
begun to move out. Yet he is expected to 
pay as much, frequently more, for these 
dilapidated quarters. 

A construction worker with eight children 
pays $16 a week (about $66 & month) for 
three small, shabby, unfurnished rooms on 
Scio Street. 

A mother, her husband and child pay 
$17.50 a week (about $72 a month) for a 
small kitchen and one all-purpose room 
which does not measure more than 12 by 10. 
They share the bathroom with another fam- 
ily of five. Utilities are included and the 
apartment is furnished, but $20 would cover 
the cost of the furniture. 

Whites leave a third ward apartment 
where they have been paying $50 month, 
and incoming Negroes pay $80. 

The examples could be many times multi- 
plied but they all tell essentially the same 
story. More families keep crowding into a 
street already down at the heels, big old 
homes are cut up into apartments and single 
rooms with communal kitchens and bath- 
rooms. 

THE WAY OF SLUMS EVERYWHERE 


Sometimes the Negro himself is caught up 
in the squeeze. He takes a lease of a prop- 
erty under a land contract and pays the 
owner so many dollars a month. To cover 
his debt, and to make his own profit, he, too, 
chops up the house into smaller pieces. 

This is the way of the slums and blighted 
areas everywhere. Homeowners give way 
to absentee landlords who can be controlled 
up to a point through building ordinances. 
But when it comes to rents, the sky is the 
limit. 

The process of decay is hard to resist even 
without speculation and exploitation. 

The ravages of time alone make repairs 
costly and rents high. 

The cobblestone basement of an old third 
ward home crumbles without any assistance 
from neglect, and rats become a problem. 

Helping to speed the deterioration is the 
migrant from the rural South to whom a 
bathtub may be a place for storing and 


os 
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peeling vegetables. He has not been taught 
the ways of the urban North. He does not 
understand that an old sofa tossed out in 
front of the house is a bad mark against 
him and his race. 

At best, the effort to stop the deteriora- 
tion of an aging neighborhood can only be 
a holding action. The spot checks of the 
rehabilitation commission, the enforcement 
of building ordinances, the attack on ver- 
min, the work of the settlement houses and 
neighborhood councils and social workers 
in general jn encouraging pride of property— 
all these things have helped. 

But they do not go to the root of the 
trouble—the growing density of population 
in these areas caused by the rental and 
housing shortage. In Philander Street, for 
example, a street less than one quarter of 
@ mile long, there are 124 children between 
the ages of 6 and 16. 

WHAT CITY HAS DONE 


There are a number of things Rochester 
has done well. The Baden-Ormond clear- 
ance project is generally, although not uni- 
versally, recognized as a praiseworthy effect 
to cut out the worst of the canker. 

The project eventually will involve the 
relocation of 800 families, more than 400 
of whom already have left the area. Half 
these have been moved by the commission; 
the others bave fied on their own, often in 
confusion, misunderstanding and panic. 
The vast majority are Negroes. 

The immediate effect of the flight has 
been to heighten the housing pressures in 
other section of the ghetto and to expand 
its limits. In the 16th ward, neighborhoods 
long dominated by Italian-American fami- 
lies now have become tly 
Negro. The classic pattern of deterioration, 
rent gouging and white flight is being 
repeated. 

Many of those from the Baden-Ormond site 
have gone across town to the third ward, 
frequently crowding three families where 
there had been two. And this pressure from 
the bottom has in turn driven some Negroes 
with the means into new areas on the fringe 
of the 19th ward. . 

The rehabilitation commission has made a 
genuine attempt, as it is required to do, to 
find adequate, sanitary housing for the dis- 
placed. But there is no question it has not 
been successful in many instances, for it can 
offer housing but it cannot force its accept- 
ance. 

It is a measure of the lack of interracial 
trust and good will in the community that 
some Negro leaders have become critical of 
the commission for its failures and have 
overlooked its successes. 

For the long pull, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant development has been the use of sec- 
tion 221 of the Federal Housing Act to permit 
displaced Negroes to buy their first homes. 
The program offers FHA-insured full mort- 
gages up to $9,000. 

So far only 30 have been finally approved, 
but there is a potential for many more. And 
the important thing is that the 30 probably 
represent families who in most instances 
could never have bought a home. 

For many an unsophisticated ghetto 
dweller, homeownership is something beyond 
imagining. He often has no idea how to go 
about it, and if he does, the thought of 
gathering together a downpayment is out of 
the question. And beyond this, where do you 
look for a house? 

The crucial thing in the 221 program is its 
value as an example. The 30 or 40 or 50 
Negroes who buy homes through it will be 
watc.ed by their former neighbors and their 
experiences recounted over and over through 
the Negro community. 

“What we hope,” says the rehabilitation 
commission director, John A. Dale, “is that 
the yearning for homeownership will be- 
come contagious.” 
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The key to the success of the program has 
been the cooperation of the banks, who have 
always been prime targets for the criticism 
of the Negro leadership—not just in Rochest- 
er but everywhere in the North. It is, in fact, 
axiomatic among Negro that they cannot get 
@ mortgage that would be approved for the 
white man in the same circumstances, 

But in this case, seven banks and two sav- 
ings and loan associations have joined in 
the program, each agreeing informally to 
set aside a percentage of its mortgage port- 
folio for the 221 loans. They have agreed 
to accept 120 mortgages already, and some 
have indicated they will go further if the 
demand warrants it. 

The program is a sound one for the 
banker, because the mortgage is guaranteed 
and because the rehabilitation commission 
does much of the leg work in arranging the 
transaction. 

But most significant perhaps is the value 
it can have in breaking down the walls of 
suspicion that stand between the Negro and 
the banks today. 

NEW PROBLEMS CREATED 


But slum clearance—when it is added to 
the effect of highway construction and new 
commercial development—creates problems 
as well as solves them. Many fewer Negro 
families will go back into the Baden-Or- 
mond area than are coming out of it. The 
Chatham Gardens middle-income housing, 
planned in the cleared area, will accommo- 
date only 252 families. 

More low-rent public housing is one ob- 
vious answer, but there is no. conspicuous 
evidence that Rochester’s longstanding an- 
tipathy toward such projects has been less- 
ened. And the only example, Hanover 
Houses, probably has done as much to in- 
crease the prejudice against the program as 
it has to solve the Negro’s housing problem. 

Hanover Houses was born in controversy, 
@ concession from a powerful, antipublic- 
housing Republican city administration to 
the demands of social workers and to the 
realities of the slum’s squalor. 

Virtually everyone close to the situation 
agrees now that it was built in the wrong 
Place and in the wrong way and that it was 
badly neglected by those responsible for it 
during the formative years. 

The result is that it has been a failure as 
a sales device. In fact, the original bias has 
been strengthened in many quarters. 

In the absence of any effective program 
to school the rural migrant in urban living, 
shocking squalor developed in the project 
within a year. And although many white 
families were involved in this neglect, the 
Negro took the brunt of the public’s resent- 
ment. The old stereotype of him as a man 
who takes the slums with him wherever he 
goes was freshened by new evidence. 

Now, the project, which was originally half 
white, is 70 to 80 percent Negro-occupied. 
And under a new management, it is in better 
condition physically and as 2 community of 
individuals than at any time in its history. 

But this improvement has not been well 
enough established in the community con- 
sciousness to remove the stigma. Nor is it 
likely that those who have noted the im- 
provement credit the preponderance of Negro 
tenants for any part of it. 

NEVER A SUBSTITUTE 

Hanover Houses and the Baden-Ormond 
project also have done a disservice to the 
Negro in another way—by persuading the 
casual observer in the white community that 
the problem is being solved for the slum 
dweller. 

“Why can’t they find a place? _There’s the 
project, isn’t there?” the uninformed ask. 

“We're really taking care of those slums,” 
a cab driver boasts to a fare. 

Manuel D. Goldman, chairman of the 
Rochester Housing Authority, ‘has . pointed 
out: 
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“The Baden-Ormond redevelopment pro- 
gram is needed, but was never intended as a 
substitute for low income public housing. 
Chatham Gardens with its proposed 252 
units is for middle-income families whose 
rents will begin at $85 per month, which 
puts it completely out of reach of low-income 
families.” 

The desirability or otherwise of public 
housing as a means of relieving the housing 
pressures is another question again. The 
point to be emphasized is that more low- 
cost accommodation would contribute to 
better Negro housing. 

The alternative seems to be a hastening 
of the process of blight around the crum- 
bling edges of Baden-Ormond, in the Hud- 
son-Clifford and Troup-Clarissa areas. Con- 
ditions are not yet irretrievably bad. All is 
not misery in these areas. And compared 
with the slum sections of the big cities, 
Rochester’s areas of blight are small. 

But with more Negroes moving into the 
community, the danger is there. 

“If you've ever seen the colored sections of 
Detroit,” a new Negro has said, “you'll real- 
ize how many more people can be packed into 
the third ward, for instance.” 


NO EASY TASK 


It is unrealistic to expect Rochester to rid 
itself of seedy, deteriorated areas altogether. 
This is more than any other community of 
the same age has been able to do. 

Some of these areas are essentially tran- 
sient rooming districts where Negro artisans 
stay a little while before moving on to Buf- 
falo and elsewhere. The turnover is ex- 
tremely high, as school records confirm. 

It must be acknowledged, too, that many 
of the ghetto dwellers long ago lost a desire 
for better conditions, or at least enough de- 
sire to take the steps that are required. 
They are no longer willing to fight against 
odds, and they have no confidence in the 
tenders of hope from agencies like the re- 
habilitation commission. 

If, however, more low-cost housing can be 
provided, the worst of the pressures may be 
relieved, population density kept in check 
and the proverty-ridden, low-status Negro 
protected from the harsher forms of ex- 
ploitation. ‘ 

Whatever is done will not come easily. 
Anything that smacks of a new ghetto will 
be rejected by the new Negro leadership. 
And there is no evidence that enough whites 
will accept the Negro to permit genuine in- 
tegration—at least until they are convinced 
that real estate values do not automatically 
drop when a Negro moves in. 

Winvs or CHancE—HovusineG Bras Hits Harp 

AT EDUCATED Necro—No REAL FREEDOM OF 

Cuoice Is MAIN CoMPLAINT 


(By Desmond Stone and Jack Germond) 


The full weight of racial discrimination 
falls on the middle-class Negro in search of 
&@ home. 

His financial situation, his professional at- 
tainments, his social skills—all count for 
little against his black skin. 

In the slums, the Negro is a victim of dis- 
crimination to the extent that he is confined 
to a particular tract. But there are other 
forces—simple economics, for example—that 
contribute to his segregation. 

The frustration of the middle-class Negro, 
by contrast, is solely a product of discrimina- 
tion. 

And whereas the bias partly responsible 
for the ghettos is imposed by the commu- 
nity generally, the middle-class Negro re- 
ceives it at the hands of individuals. Dis- 
crimination is for him a much more naked, 


~ more personal affair, and his resentment is 


correspondingly greater. 

The educated Negro who wants to leave 
the orange peel of the ghetto behind, and 
the young professional who comes into town 
to take a job, find apartments in good hous- 
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ing areas almost impossible to rent. Doors 
are constantly being shut on them. 


A SCIENTIST SEEKS A HOME 


Dr. X, a scientist, could find no living 
quarters near the University of Rochester 
when he came here half-a-dozen years ago 
as @ student. After he married, he and his 
wife looked at 67 rental accommodations 
without gaining admittance. 

“Many and wonderful were the excuses 
mustered on the doorstep. Some people 
suddenly had relations coming to stay, or 
said they had decided not to renew the 
lease.” 

Dr. Y more recently had much the same 
experience. Though he searched for several 
weeks from early morning to late at night, 
he could find no rental quarters. He was pre- 
pared to pay up to $200 a month, though 
$150 was his preferred maximum. Some 
landlords told him bluntly they were not 
renting to Negroes. 

Others said the apartments had already 
been occupied. By phoning these landlords 
later, Dr. Y was able to prove this was a 
subterfuge. The same persons who had told 
him as a Negro on the doorstep that the 
apartment had just been taken said, in re- 
sponse to his anonymous phone inquiry, 
“yes, there’s a vacancy.” 


So the young middle-class Negro, simply 
because he is a Negro, does not have the 
choice that is open to most young marrieds. 
Instead of being able to choose his own time 
for buying, he very often has to buy pre- 
maturely. 

In some special cases, the necessity to buy 
can make a Negro a captive. 

Red Wing pitched Dick Ricketts is a case in 
point. The college-educated athlete, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, came to Rochester only 
to play ball. Like most in his trade, he 
sought an apartment and the mobility it 
would give him should he be called to the 
major leagues or sold to another club. 

But Rickets, despite his background and 
his modest fame as a ballplayer, could find 
nothing, so he bought a house in the 19th 
ward. If he’s sold to Denver tomorrow, he 
will remain a Rochesterian. 

The necessity of buying might not be such 
@ severe penaly if houses were freely avail- 
able—if, for instance a young Negro tech- 
nician could buy in a new tract of relatively 
cheap homes where the down payment is 
small. 

But Dr. Y-did not waste his time even 
looking at tracts. He knew from the exep- 
rience of others that tracts were out of the 
question—that the fear of property deprecia- 
tion was too powerful to buck. 


THE TWO RESTRICTED CHOICES 


One.or two Negro families have been able 
to move into rural-type tracts in Monroe 
County. But it is saf« to say that no Negro 
is able to buy into the average tract in the 
city and towns. 

Once having confirmed this for himself, 
the newly arrived professional, or the Negro 
trying to flee the ghettos, has only two alter- 
natives, both restricted. 

One is to move along the perimeter of the 
predominantly Negro districts and buy on a 
street where three or four Negro families 
have broken the worst of the barriers. 

The other is to plunge into a white com- 
munity—not because it is white but because 
it is a desirable residential area. 

The first course was taken by Dr. Y, who 
settled in an area of the 19th Ward below 
Genesee Street. It is not an ideal location 
and not where he would have gone had he 
been able to exercise a choice, but the home 
itself is a good one. 

Dr. X, the professional who looked at 67 
rental accommodations before-he found a 
temporary place, chose the second course, 
By judicious saving, he and his wife had ac- 


Negro, as Dr. X found out over several bitter 
months. 
“I wanted to locate near an A-1 school. 


wanted a Negro next door. Builders and 
real estate men avoided me where they couid, 
‘Those I was able to corner would tell me that 
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fund drive, the student is classified with 
faculty. But in the matter of parking privi- 
leges, he quickly reverts to his student 
status.” 

To the extent that he had to move far 
from the city into a house unseen by his 
wife, Dr. X did not succeed in getting into 
a@ wholly desirable area. But his experience 
in trying to locate a house is fairly typical. 


HOW THEY ARE KEPT OUT 


jump in the price of the house. 

In some cases, the established residents 
collect money among themselves and offer it 
as a premium to the seller if he reneges on 
his plan to sell to a Negro. 


charges are often hard to prove or disprove. 
But there is no doubt that real estate agents 
dealing with good housing.areas shy away 
from the Negro as a purchaser. 

“Let’s face it,” comments one. “I’m not 
fighting any battle for integration. I'm a 
hardheaded businessman. And it makes 
no sense for me to throw scares into people 
by showing a Negro buyer round all my best 
properties.” 

ghe real estate agent is the man in the 
firing line rather than the only villain in the 
piece. And since he stands to be more in- 
jured by the shots fired by white property 
owners, he will usually. acquiesce rather than 
battle, and indeed sometimes he will run 
a mile. 

A prominent realty man in Rochester sold 


turned out to be a “strawman” (one acting 
as a front for a Negro buyer) and prompily 
resold the house to a Negro family. 

The shock of the discovery sent the 
into a turmoil. One of the neighbors, a big 
powerful man, marched into the office of the 
realty man breathing fury. 

“He threatened to punch me on the nose,” 
recalls the agent, himself a rather small man, 
“and I thought he was going to for a mo- 
ment.” 
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nation where it may not always exist. 

This may be true in some cases. Judging, 
however, by the storms that have broken out 
when Negroes have moved into all-white 


who might want to follow him. 
GROUPS SEEKING TO HELP 

Tt would be wrong to suggest that nothing 
has been done to help the educated Negro 
to get better housing or to create a more 
favorable climate of opinion. 

The Women’s Human Relations Council, 
the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches, and 
other organizations have been active for 
some time with open-housing covenants. 

Many hundreds of persons (a thousand 
among the alone) have signed 
statements agreeing to welcome all families 
into their neighborhoods regardless of race, 
creed, or nationality. 

The Negro is rather skeptical of these cov- 
enants. “We think these things must come 
from the heart and not from signed pledges.”’ 

This may be true enough. Yet at least the 
act of affixing their signatures has persuaded 
many persons to think about a problem too 
often ignored. 

Dr. Robert France, chairman of the 
NAACP housing committee and a U. of R. 
professor, gives some credit for action on 
housing to the citizens’ committee that grew 
out of the covenant movement. The com- 
mittee, it has no direct church af- 
filiation, is composed largely of active church- 
workers and has collaborated with real estate 
interests and with NAACP’s committee on 
housing. Where white owners have 
“been found willing to sell to Negroes, the 
NAACP committee has been advised. 

“Admittedly it hasn’t worked out ideally,” 
says Dr. France. “Not all Negroes are aware 
of this channel. Some are reluctant to work 
through it lest too many persons should be- 
come involved in a house deal. And the com- 
‘mittee of citizens has never had a wide va- 
riety of homes available, probably not more 
than six at.a time. But it has, I feel, been 
doing a sincere job.” 

Perhaps the very existence of such a com- 
mittee points up the housing problem as few 
other things could do. The fact remains 
that, in spite of the good work being done 
here and there, no Negro moves into a white 
area without difficulty. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN HE MOVES 


The initial outburst of hostility is sharp, 
though very rarely does it take the form 
of violence. Seldom are rocks thrown 
through windows. The methods employed 
usually are more subtle, stopping short of 
lawbreaking that can be easily detected. 

A tottering four-household mailbox stand 
is taken down and left to lie on the Negro 
property owner’s frontage; and the new stand 
put up by the neighbors has only three boxes, 

h, significantly, space is left for a 
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sucnee to the newcomers is almost uni- 
versal, and in some cases whites with a dis- 
position towards friendliness are warned that 
they will be ostracized themselves if they 
welcome the Negro. 

Petitions also are universally employed, 
although it is difficult to understand to what 
authority the circulators hope to appeal. In 
some cases, the petition is simply addressed 
to the Negro, urging him to get out of the 
neighborhood, perhaps offering him a profit 
if he will sell. 

Usually, however, the petition never ac- 
tually reaches the Negro—which may reflect 
the guilt that runs below the surface in even 
the most hostile situations. 


THE CASE OF THE HARRISONS 


Once over the first hump, once it is real- 
ized that the Negro family has arrived to 
stay, the street settles down into some kind 
of acceptance, grudging though it may be. 

The case of the Harrisons (the name is 
fictitious) is not untypical, though worse 
than some. 

The Harrisons, a Negro couple, met in 
Rochester some 6 years ago as college grad- 
uates who came originally from the South. 

They married and were able to buy a home 
in a white community within the city. Al- 
though first antagonism was sharp—stones 
were thrown through a picture window be- 
fore they moved in—the street came to know 
and like them and the Harrisons improved 
their property until it was one of the best in 
the neighborhood. 

After 5 years or so, the Harrisons decided 
to sell. Their home was on a main thorough- 
fare and they wanted a quieter area and a 
larger house, preferably in the suburbs. 

Although they had much to commend them 
as intelligent, responsible citizens, they went 
through the usual disco’ 
of being refused wherever they turned. But 
they had a white friend who was willing to 
act as a blind, and last fall they located a 
house falling vacant on a substantial, tree- 
lined street in one of the towns. 

The decision to use a front man is often 
a hard one for the Negro to make. It starts 
him on the worst possible footing with his 
neighbors, and he will sometimes decline to 
use this sub on principle. 

“Do you know what it does to a man’s dig- 
nity to have to do this?” a Harvard-edu- 
cated chemist asks. 

“On the other hand,” the Negro will more 
often say, “if we do not buy this way, we 
often cannot buy at all. 
thing as educating people gradually to your 
arrival. The only way out is a fait accompli.” 

AT 12:30 SUNDAY MORNING 


When Harrison made his first visit to the 
home after getting possession, he took along 
some cleaning gear in his car. Some of the 
neighbors assumed from this that he had 
come to clean the house for the new owners. 
Perhaps it was wishful thinking. But it also 
fitted the stereotype of the Negro as a worker 
at menial jobs. 

The following day the Harrisons drove up 
ahead of the carting company. The news 
that a Negro family had come to stay flashed 
through the street like a lightning bolt. 
Little knots of people started to gather in 
front of their homes. 

At 12:30 a.m. on the first Sunday after 
they moved in, the Harrisons’ phone rang 
and a voice warned them, “Nigger, go home.” 
That was the start of an incredibly sustained 
barrage. From 12:30 a.m, Sunday until 2 
p.m. Tuesday, the phone rang at almost reg- 
ular quarter-hourly intervals—through the 
day and through the night, 

The voices were different but the message 
was always the same—"“Nigger, go back 
where you belong.” Harrison, sorely tried, 
took one of his callers up on this. 

“Go back to Baden-Ormond where all nig- 
gers belong,” he was told. 


There’s no such - 
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“And this,” he recalls sadly today, “hap- 
pened on World Communion Sunday.” 

Harrison had expected hostility but not a 
cempaign so vicious. Alarmed, he went to 
the town police. He was advised to get an 
unlisted phone. He was also told that he 
could expect the trouble to die down within 
@ week or two, but that, if it were needed, he 
could rely on the protection that was avail- 
able to all the town residents. 

Almost every trick in the book was tried 
during these first weeks of eruption. 

When the Harrisons got a new unlisted 
phone number, threatening anonymous calls 
continued to pester Mrs. Harrison at her 
place of work for 2 or 3 weeks until all in- 
coming calls had to be screened by a secre- 


Efforts were made to get up a petition and 
to find some ground for nullifying the sale. 

One neighbor went to Harrison’s lawyer 
and alleged that the house was to be used 
for vice. 

Another sought out the old Harrison home 
to see what it was like and to find out why 
they had moved. 

Yet another checked Harrison’s character 
through a friend at-his place of employment. 


SUPPORT FOR THE HARRISONS 


Not all the street was up in arms during 
those first hard weeks. Violent opposition, 
based mainly on property depreciation fears, 
was probably confined to four or five families. 
Most of the remainder, though generally un- 
sympathetic, took little denunciatory action. 

There were, however, a few forces working 
actively for the Harrisons as well as against 
them. 

One woman in particular conducted a 
stout verbal battle on their behalf. She 
declared herself early by sending one of her 
children down to the Harrisons at the height 
of the storm to inquire if they had children 
her girl could play with. 

The town police passed the word .down 
the street that the troublemakers would be 
wise to desist. 

One minister with a number of parish 
families on the street appealed for toler- 
ance from the pulpit and made a personal 
call on all his parishioners. He also con- 
tacted other churches, and altogether in 
the first few weeks five ministers were 
making calls in an effort to improve the 
climate of opinion. 

Today the street is quiet again. 

The Harrisons have met some of their 
neighbors and have been invited to their 
homes. They were tricked and treated by 
one or two at Halloween. Even though it 
contributed to Mrs. Harrison’s ill health at 
the time, the experience has not made them 
bitter, though it has left them sadder. 

Diehard opposition is confined now to a 
very few, though it is likely to remain. And 
even among those younger families whole 
tolerance tends to stretch further, there 
is still some evidence of the unconscious 
prejudice found in so many minds. 

“I still can’t understand,” says one pleas- 
ant young housewife, “why the Harrisons 
should have chosen to move here when they 
were already integrated in a white neighbor- 
hood.” 

UNDER STRONG SCRUTINY 

The white property owner’s motives are 
questioned by no one when he decides to 
shift, but the Negro has many hoops to 
jump through, 

The Harrisons’ property has already been 
improved in the short time they have been 
there and the chances are it will soon have 
one of the best appearances on the street. — 

This is a point about the educated, mid- 
die-class Negro many white persons have 
not yet come to understand. With a few 
exceptions, he can be depended upon to 
improve both home and grounds, and will 
often keep a better property than his white 
neighbors. 
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Unfortunately, this fact is not easily dem- 


' onstrable, for Negroes in the suburbs are 


few and far between. 

The Negro property owner is, of course, 
under a strong scrutiny and a silent com- 
pulsion. “We Negroes do not get a second 
chance,” explains one newly established pro- 
fessional in the suburbs, “One lapse and 
we're put back on the Baden-Ormond level.” 

This is true for the Harrisons and nearly 
all other Negro, middle-class families. A 
noisy house party, careless tooting of horns, 
are luxuries they normally canngt afford. 
They must be constantly on their guard. 

The neighbors who exact these standards 
are often far from unblemished themselves, 
and they are usually of inferior education. 

Even when he move: into a white com- 
munity, the middle-class Negro will seldom 
find himself among equals, intellectually or 
otherwise. A Ph. D. will live on a street 
where most of the residents have not ad- 
vanced beyond high school. 

This is a bitter pill for the educated Negro 
to swallow. He strongly resents being placed 
on trial by persons he considers his intel- 
lectual inferiors. 

No case is better known among the Negro 
community than that of a Negro profes- 
sional who was hostilely received when he 
bought a suburban home formerly occupied 
by a white man convicted of a morals charge. 

Perhaps the strongest resistance to the 
Negro comes from those families newly ar- 
rived at economic security in the suburbs. 
They have invested every cent in their new 
home and have a great deal at stake. They 
have fulfilled a dream and they do not want 
it broken. 

Not all middle-income Negroes fare as un- 
happily as the Harrisons. Even if they only 
prove the rule, the exceptions ought to be 
noted. 

ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


There are encouraging signs in almost ev- 
ery situation. In almost every neighborhood 
someone will go out of hif way to welcome 
the Negro, to aline himself with him. In 
one case, for example, a man circulating a 
petition against a new Negro resideht was 
told by two neighbors, “We’d a lot rather 
have him here than you.” 

Perhaps because he moved onto a street 
of mainly professional people, perhaps be- 
cause a wide treed strip runs down the mid- 
dle of the street, one downtown Negro estab- 
lished himself on the city outskirts with a 
minimum of trouble. 

And when one of the near neighbors sold 
his house, his wife made a point of visiting 
the Negro family and explaining that they 
were leaving because her husband had been 
transferred to Buffalo, and for no other 
reason. 

Even this Negro hotly resents one of the 
circumstances in which he bought his home. 
He points out that though his bid was in be- 
fore a second, equivalent bid, he had to sub- 
mit to having his name put in a hat and 
having a draw made from paper slips. 

For the fest, however, this Negro acknowl- 
edges an easier passage than most. 

So there are bright spots here and there. 
But the barriers in housing remain strong 
and the pressures against them seem likely 
to keep on growing. 

WInps or CHANGE—SCAD Becomes A Sym- 
BOL TO NEGRO COMMUNITY—UNREST ORYS- 
TALLIZED BY DEMAND FOR LOCAL OFFICE 
(By Desmond Stone and Jack Germond) 
The unrest in Rochester’s Negro commu- 

nity has been crystallized by the controversy 

over the proposal for an office of the State 
commission against discrimination. 

Whatever its merits, the SCAD office has 
become a symbol to the Negro in all walks 
of life. 

On Vienna street, amid the rubble of the 
city’s slum clearance program, a Negro la- 
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borer says: “We ought to have the SCAD. 
They’ve got one in Buffalo; we ought to have 
one here.” 

And a sophisticated Negro intellectual who 
lives in a -white neighbor- 


predominantly 
- hood argues: “It’s absolutely essential.” 


This is not to suggest that there is univer- 
sal interest in SCAD- among the city’s 18,000 
Negroes. The controversy has passed many 
of them by. Some are so uninformed polit- 
ically as to be unaware of their relationship 
to the agency, or even of its existence. 

But the consensus of feeling among the 
Negro leaders is that no issue in years, if 
ever, has so effectively drawn the parts of 
the Negro community together. 

Much of this common concern is the re- 
sult of the efforts of these same leaders to 
rally their people behind them. Public pro- 
nouncements of the Reverend Mr. Quintin E, 
Primo, local president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People here, seem to get much closer read- 
ing in Negro circles than accounts of even 
the most startling developments in world 
affairs. 

The SCAD symbol has attained such stat- 
ure with the Negro that he new equates op- 
position to it with a desire to delay his 
progress, to keep him tied to the ghetto and 
to the apron of the domestic. 

“Some of these white people, they don’t 
want anyone messing around here, that’s the 
trouble,” a maintenance man says. 

“What is the power structure here afraid 
of?” a Negro professional asks. 

The interesting point about the whole 
controversy is that it has forced both sides 
to more extreme positions than they might 
normally adopt. 

Some of industry, in justifying its opposi- 
tion, has left the impression that discrimi- 
nation in employment is almost nonexistent. 

The NAACP, in pressing for SCAD, has 
created the idea that conditions are uni- 
formly bad. 

The true situation lies somewhere in be- 
tween. But the distinctions that ought to 
be made have been melted by the heat of 
battle. 

Thus, to the Negro, the absence of a SCAD 
office has come to mean Rochester’s refusal 
to admit the existence of discrimination at 
all. This has irritated him even more than 
discrimination itself. 

Because of the way the issue has been 
blown up, industry now tends to have a 
fear of SCAD that its history does not. jus- 
tify. And the Negro, for his part, has come 
to expect more from an office than is likely 
to be achieved. 


SCAD AN ACCEPTABLE ARBITER 


Perliaps the principal value of a branch 
here is related to its status as a symbol. It 
would be accepted more than any conceiv- 
able substitute—official or quasi-official—as 
a@ trusted arbiter in discrimination matters. 

Negro leaders to a man are convinced that 
decisions of no discrimination by SCAD 
would be accepted by most of the Negroes 
who bring the complaints. 

If this proved to be the case, they say, the 
agency would offer a valuable protection to 
those industries that follow bona fide fair 
employment practices. 

The Negro’s regard for the still conjec- 
tural SCAD office probably cannot be trans- 
ferred to the new Human Relations Commit- 
tee now being set up. The Negro leadership 
finds no fault with this concept but suspects 
that the committee is being put forward as 
an eventual substitute for SCAD. 

The appointment of Robert E. Bray, Jr., 
to receive discrimination complaints in the 
courthouse has prompted frank outrage 
among the Negro leaders. Publicly, they 
have stressed that Bray, a veteran employee 
of the county treasurer’s office, is not quali- 
fied for the job. ‘ 

What stirred most criticism was the con- 


- voiced by ind 


couldn’t have gotten this thing approved 


-down in Albany, if he’d really tried.” : 
Howe insists, of course, that he really 


did try but that his involvement came too 
late to be effective. He became county chair- 
man in mid-January, after the legislature 
had convened, . 

To those who watched the situation «at 


crucial factor. In any event, Monroe County's 
legislators had taken such strong positions 


port it or lose their place. : 

Outside the legislative delegation, opposi- 
tion to the SCAD office has centered in the 
city’s major industries, and has been publicly 
ustry’s spokesman, Russell Mc- 
Carthy of the industrial management coun- 
cil and a member of the SCAD council. 

He makes much of the argument that 
SCAD would represent simply an extension 
of bureaucracy. 

“If you start an office,” he says, “it is 


bound to grow. Staff will go out and drum. 


up business to justify their positions and 
prove their worth.” 
He contends, too, that a SCAD office would 
make for new conflict over employment. 
“For many years now the council has been 
working quietly, effectively and voluntarily 


- to educate employers and personnel people. 


We've met many times to review and inter- 
pret the antidiscrimination laws and to put 
them into practice. But now that frictions 
have been created, this é¢ducational work 
becomes harder to do.” 


INDUSTRY’S FEAR OF OUTSIDE AGENCY 


Similar arguments are advanced by the 
chief personnel officer of one of the city’s 
prime employers. And he adds: Rochester 
is a city of highly skilled industry, but most 
Negroes coming into the community, prin- 
cipally from the rural South, lack skills. 
Therefore, it is unrealistic for the Negro to 
expect a share of the jobs with particular 
companies bearing a close relationship to 
their share of the total population. 

Underlying the opposition to SCAD is a 
fear of an “outside propaganda agency” 
that, in the words of one civic leader, “might 
do more harm than good.” 

Opponents say they feel a SCAD office can 
“stir up trouble.” 

Yet some of those who know SCAD say 
they are at a loss to expiain this impression, 
for SCAD is most often considered a cau- 
tious body devoted to soft-sell persuasion 
and conciliation rather than to saber rat- 
tling. In fact, the present chairman, Elmer 
A. Carter of New York, is unpopular with 
many Negroes who believe he relies too 
much on conciliation. 


's suspicion here differs from that 
of some statewide employer groups. 
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field representatives and two secretarial 
workers. Its area of responsibility includes 
the 11 westernmost counties in the State 
ee Senet ey Same 


The branch necessarily has concentrated 


Between them, Einach, Commissioner 
Mary Louise Nice and Field Representative 
Leeland N. Jones, Jr., last year made from 
40 to 50 visits to Rochester. Einach says 
the establishment of an office in Rochester 
would reduce these visits by 75 percent and 
confine them to supervisory matters. 

Meanwhile, the link between Roc 
and SCAD is a telephone at 155 West Main 
Street, where a State labor department sec- 
retary takes messages and passes them on 
to Buffalo. 

SCAD’s caseload has shown a substantial 
increase in the last few years, from 397 com- 
plaints throughout the State in 1955 to al- 
most 1,000 last year. For the Buffalo re- 
gion, an a of 50 a year rose to 77 in 
1957, to 90 in 1958, and to 149 last year. 

Einach considers the rise in his region 
principally a reflection of the economic 
situation on the Niagara Frontier, where 
hard times have bred more refusals of jobs 
to Negroes and whites alike. But some of 
the increase, both in Buffalo and across the 
State, also may be traced to the increased 
Negro militancy and the increased Negro 
population. 

The Rochester complaint volume has re- 
mained relatively stable—15 in 1957, 17 two 
years ago and 20 last year. These figures are 
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cited by opponents of a SCAD office ‘here as 


sults from the lack of a place for them to be 


FEW CASES HEARD PUBLICLY 


Most of the complaints are handled with- 
out any of the public rhubarbs that industry 


us pa ee ae wate The procedure 
this: 
A complaint, once filed in acceptable 


form, is investigated for probable cause or 
validity. When probable cause is found, a 
private conference is arranged with one of 
the commissioners, who tries to reach a set- 
tlement through persuasion and concilia- 
tion. If this fails, the case can be ordered 
for a public hearing before the entire com- 
mission, which has the power to issue cease 
and desist orders enforceable by the courts. 

As a practical matter, probable cause is 
found in only 25 to 30 percent of the com- 
plaints upstate, and a settlement is reached 
through conciliation in almost all of these 
cases. 


Einach reports that in the 15-year history 
of the Buffalo office, which he has headed 
since SCAD was created, only one case 
reached the public hearing stage—a group 
of complaints from Negro women against a 
chain of reducing salons. 

SCAD takes the position that regulatory 
activity is only one phase of its work. 
Equally important in the agency’s eyes is its 
performance as an educational force—with 
employers, members of minority groups and 
the public at large. 

SCAD’s educational program has had no 
dramatic impact anywhere upstate. But in 
Rochester it has been virtually nil. 

What it might become can be illustrated 
by an example of recent activity in the Al- 
bany office. 

Early last year, after a flurry of complaints 
against downtown stores, Regional Director 
F. Peter Libassi called on personnel officers of 
14 major stores, then arranged a group 
meeting to discuss merit employment—a fav- 
orite SCAD term—with them. The result 
has been that 5 of the 14 hired Negro sales 
help for the first time, In addition, four 
other downtown stores not ted at 
the meeting have hired their first Negro clerks 
in the past year. 

EMPHASIS PLACED ON EDUCATION 


The Albany approach, and indeed that of 
the entire agency, has been soft sell. Mail- 
ings to guidance counselors, placement and 
personnel directors, employers, real estate 
brokers, chambers of commerce—all e 
size the information spreading functions of 
the agency and play down the muscle rep- 
resented by the statute it administers. 

“It is our hope,” says a standard para- 
graph in SCAD mailings, “that we may be 
able to, provide you with relevant reports as 
they are published by the commission and 
keep you advised of any changes in the law 
against discrimination which may affect your 
right and obligations.” 

Much of the educational program is aimed 
directly at the Negro, through settlement 
houses, churches and, the NAACP. It em- 
phasizes the legal protection offered minor- 
ities and it spells out the regular channels 
for protest. 

One pamphlet, for example, tells graduat- 
ing high school seniors: 

“You're assured of an equal chance. The 
State commission against discrimination was 
established to protect you and to insure your 
right to equal job opportunities. If, in 
seeking work, or training opportunity, you 
experience discrimination because of your 
race, color, religion or nationality, write or 
go to the nearest office of the commission.” 

Assessing the precise degree and nature of 
employment discrimination in Rochester is 
virtually impossible. But the available evi- 
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dence would seem to confirm the findings 
of earlier surveys. 

Eunice and George Grier, social research- 
ers for SCAD, reported in 1956 that dis- 
crimination in hiring was s!\ght in many of 
the major industries, but that some dis- 
crimination still existed in upgrading from 
routine production line jobs to craftsmen 
and foreman positions, or to jobs involving 
contact with the public. 

The 1957 SCAD report, “Greater Rochester 
Takes a Look,” made substantially the same 
points. 

“Hiring on a nondiscriminatory basis is offi- 
cial policy in most of the major manufactur- 
ing plants and public utilities, although 
discrimination may still be practiced by 
individual personnel interviewers, executives, 
or foremen.” 

There is no question that discrimination 
exists. But the experience of SCAD in deal- 
ing with complaints suggests how difficult it 
is to prove. No employer is going to admit it. 

In the Negro community, almost everyone 
has a story to tell. For example, the Rev- 
erend John L. Salmon, minister of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, recalls trying for sev- 
eral months to find a job for a young music 
student and finally succeeded in a telephone 
call. But when he gave the boy's address in 
one of the ghettos, the employer said: 

“I’m sorry, in that case we have nothing.” 

On occasion, the Negro’s sensitiveness leads 
him to assume discrimination where there 
is none. One minister had a parishioner 
come to him with a story that she had been 
refused a job because of her color. He took 
the time to investigate and found she had 
been turned down as a typist, not because 
she was a Negro but because her typing was 
too slow and error-ridden. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES IMPROVE 

The most conspicuous thing in the employ- 
ment picture is the fact that Negroes are 
being found evgry year in industries and 
specialties that were closed to them only the 
year before. 

More Government jobs, local and Federal, 
have also opened up over the years. Thus 
there are Negro policemen and mail carriers. 
Truman E. Coles is an assistant district at- 
torney; Lloyd L. Hurst is an assistant county 
degal adviser. 

One of those who has played a part in im- 
proving opportunities in industry is Mc- 
Carthy of the industrial management council, 
who concedes that often doors are opened 
only after an employer is convinced there is 
no way out. 

In one such case, a big employer called 
McCarthy and said he understood his firm 
was under observation for not hiring Ne- 
groes. He was reluctant to employ them, 
he went on, because he felt the girls on 
the clerical staff would object. to using the 
same wash basins and toilets. 

McCarthy replied: “You've got to do this. 
Have your personnel man contact some of 
the ministers and get them to select a good 
type of Negro employee and integrate them 
quietly. Tell them they’re in the front line 
and should behave accordingly. And edu- 
cate your own employees, too.” 

The company followed the advice and to- 
day employs a number of Negroes without 
any staff conflict. 

Very often, the Negro thinks of the employ- 
ment situation in terms of symbols. His 
bitterness centers around jobs dealing with 
the public in which virtually no Negroes 
have been accepted. 

Above all, the bank teller is a symbol. At 
all levels of the community, Negroes com- 
plain because there is none of their race 
behind the bank counters. The job has 
special significance to the Negro because it 
involves both contact with the public and 
the trust implied in handling money. 
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DISCRIMINATION CAN BE SUBTLE 


The practice of discrimination can be a 
subtle business indeed. Personnel Officers 
can establish dozens of criteria, any one of 
which can be essential or completely arti- 
ficial. 

And some employers say that turning a 
Negro down for a job for which he is not 
qualified can be embarrassing when the re- 
fusal is equated with discrimination. There 
is a similar risk, they say, when a Negro em- 
ployee has to be dismissed for legitimate 
reasons. 

Much of the discrimination that does exist 
seems to be based on the anticipation of re- 
actions of other employees and customers— 
presuppositions that frequently have little 
basis in fact. 

Thus, a placement director for a business 
school says: 

“You can understand that in many of these 
small offices, they just can't take a chance 
with colored. You can see the problems it 
would cause.” 

Negroes also are particularly sensitive 
about what they consider token hiring. One 
professional who works for a large employer 
with many Government contracts (which 
forbids discrimination) put it this way: 

“When the Federal man comes around, 
they point to us. ‘See,’ they say, ‘We have 
Negroes in every department.’ But most of 
the time it’s only one.” 

The roads that may lead to better job 
opportunity for the Negro are several. But 
perhaps the most important is simple indus- 
trial necessity. For example, the postwar 
shortage of engineers has done more than 
anything else to eliminate the bars in that 
field. 

“They need en so bad, they don’t 
care if they’re blue,” one Negro commented 
about his employer recently. 

But even this is not a universal pattern. 
There is a critical shortage of skilled secre- 
tarial help in Rochester now, but few Negroes 
seem to end up in offices. 

THE QUESTION OF SKILLS 


The question of training may be crucial 
here. In many cases, the Negro complains 
that there is no place for his people without 
establishing that there are any qualified for 
the jobs involved. 

According to the 1950 census, 56.9 percent 
of Negro male workers and 63.4 percent of 
Negro female workers in Rochester were in 
the lowest categories on the occupational 
écale—domestic workers, service workers, and 
unskilled labor. In contrast, less than 11 
Saeere of white males and 17 percent of 

ite females fell into the same groups. 

Fundamentally, this is probably still the 
situation. Newcomers from the rural South 
keep. the proportion of unskilled workers 
high. 

In qualifying himself for Jobs, the Negro 
begins in school at a big disadvantage. His 
family often is unlettered and his own 
knowledge sketchy for his age. He often 
cannot expect any real help at home, and 
he is forever moving from one school to 
another. 

Says one grade school principal: 

“Many of these children Have no stability. 
Their parents keep moving round and round 
in the housing trap. There is little insist- 
ence that the children try for an A or a B 
rather than a C or D.” 

And a high school principal adds: “The 
biggest problem is to give these youngsters 
drive and ambition and purpose.” 

Inadequate home life is reflected at school 
in poor preparation and in attendance 
lapses that follow the children through 
their lives. A Negro boy with 6 weeks of 
absence from high school will not get a job 
ahead of a white teenager whose family has 
been able to keep him regularly at school. 

A Negro girl will not get a job as a sales 
clerk if she cannot answer such a question 
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as: “If cookies sell at 81 cents a pound, 


and a quarter?” 

The schools try hard to cope with the 
problem, and some guidance counselors feel 
that Negro pupils are showing better ability 
and staying power. 

But ambition is still easily defeated, hope 
still quickly lost. The Negro teenager sees 
the Negro elevator boy but not the scientist 
in industry. He sees the Negro street 
cleaner every day, but the Negro librarian 
less often. ; 

These are some of the reasons Negroes do 
not always apply for the best job openings. 
Initially high factory wages and poor family 
circumstances often combine to see a pros- 
pective secretary or accountant lost forever. 

It is the recognition of this that has been 
responsible for the emphasis in the Negro 
leadership on education, particularly for 
those in the lower Income brackets with no 
family tradition of advanced schooling. 

There is no clear evidence of great gains, 
but there are signs. Four years ago, for ex- 
ample, the teenage program at the Baden 
Street Settlement included only two or three 
youngsters aiming at college. Today, the 
same settlement has an organized tutoring 
program in which eight youngsters are being 
groomed specifically for college. 

In terms of numbers, however, those who 
go no further than high school are the most 
important. And giving them ambition is not 


easy. 
In the long run, job opportunities for the 
Negro cannot be separated from the climate 


of public opinion, housing conditions and ° 


the state of the economy. 

Winns or CHANGE—NerGRo REMAINS MAN 
APART IN COMMUNITY—FEw ABLE To VIEW 
Him AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


(By Desmond Stone and Jack Germond) 


No matter how well the Negro solves his 
housing and economic problems, he remains 
@® man apart in the Rochester community. 
If he is ever recognized as an individual, it 
is only after he has been regarded as a 
Negro. 

This is true even when there is no obvious 
discrimination, : 

The accepted Rochester ethic is one of 
tolerance, and those who practice discrimi- 
nation carry a heavy burden of guilt. They 
try to put it off on their neighbors, on any- 
thing that will avoid their being identified 


,on the wrong side of what they recognize 


is a moral issue, 

But these same Rochesterians often are 
unwilling or unable to look at a Negro as 
an individual, and it is this above all that 
galls him. 

A few weeks ago a Negro cleric, an edu- 
cated man of many parts, called a radio sta- 
tion to inquire about a program he had.been 
told was being used as a forum for racist 
diatribes. 

He spoke first to the program director, but 
he was referred finally to a young Negro re- 
ceptionist—“one of his own people”—for an 
accounting of what had transpired on the 
program, Would Rabbi Bernstein or Bishop 
Kearney have been referred to a recep- 
tionist? 

A Negro professional who has lived in a 
predominantly white neighborhood for more 
than a decade was asked to take part in a 
capital fund drive for youth organization. 
He accepted, but when he was given a list 
of persons he was to contact, he found all 
were Negroes in the ghetto. 

From the fundraiser’s point of view, this 
assignment had obvious practical advan- 
tages. But to a sensitive man, this use of 
his race, which bars him from so much, was 
intolerable. 

A Negro with a college degree, new to 
the community, called at a leading furni- 
ture store to buy furniture for his home. 


committees established by official Rochester 
to give advice to elective officers? 

The area that may offer the brightest hope 
a eae ee ee 
has a weapon—the vote. 

In the past, the Negro has been no more 
than a minor voice in the councils of either 
party. The only Negroes nominated for of- 
fice have been candidates for supervisor in - 
the third ward. And no Negroes hold ward 
leaderships, even in such a heavily Negro 
one as the seventh. 

Part of this has been the fault of the 
Negro himself. Unlike other ethnic groups 
here, he has been slow to exert a concen- 
trated pressure. 

But with a population of 18,000 and a 
vigorous new leadership, this situation is 
changing. 

Neither political sg Pe has taken any 
major steps to recognize the —— yet, but 
leaders of both realize they will have to bid 
for his support in the near future. And 
they realize that this can be done only by 
giving him a direct voice in party affairs. . 

FEW NEGROES ON LOCAL BOARDS 

This separation of the races does not apply 
only to government, 

A similar picture can be obtained from an 
analysis of the groups who carry on 
Rochester’s many good works. These or- 
ganizations have no policy of segregation— 
and would be horrified at the notion—but 
the fact remains that Negroes seldom show 
up on“their boards. 

For example, participation in the Com- 
munity Chest is a substantial status symbol 
here, but there were only five Negroes among 
the 836 who attended the annual “kickoff” 
dinner this year. : 

There are none on the 60-member board of 
dierctors, and only one among the 170 mem- 
bers of the corporation. 

This is not to suggest deliberate exclusion 
by the Community Chest. 

On the contrary, its member agencies are 
characterized by programs that cut across all 
social, racial, or economic lines. But the 
failure of the city’s substantial Negro minor- 
ity to achieve a greater role illustrates the 
Negro’s position as a man apart. 

The Negro is realistic about the part he 
might play in the foreseeable future. He 
does not clamor for admission to the clubs 
that bar even the unidentifiable Jew. But 
he wants recognition as an individual. If 
his professional attainment justifies his 
being sought out for advice, he wants to be 
sought out, 

The separation of the races has served to 
bind the Negro community together, despite 
the tremendous range of intellectual levels, 
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4 story told in a roach-ridden kitchen on 
Clarissa street is repeated in an Irondequoit 
living room. 

In the Baden-Ormond area and the 19th 
ward alike, Negroes speak sardonically of 
Rochester winning a brotherhood award. 


Stories of the tribulations of individual 


Negroes spread like a virus, as do those of 
their triumphs. 

Thus, a Baden-Ormond Negro is quite 
likely to know the details of another Ne- 
gto’s new home in Brighton, although he 
may never have met the man. 

The factors that contribute to the sep- 
aration in the minds of men are several. 

One is the artificial division of labor along 
racial lines. A Pullman porter is Negro; the 
conductor, white. The hotel bellhop is 
white; the doorman and elevator operator 
are Negro. The waiter is white; the busboy 
is a Negro. 

The Negro himself contributes to the sep- 
Sration in a sense, usually because he has 
no choice but often because he regards him- 
self as & man apart, a man with a particular 
crusade to carry on. He attends Negro 
churches, belongs to Negro fraternities, reads 
the Negro press. 

Visit the home of almost any middle class 
Negro and you will find that he reads Ebony 
or Sepia or Jet magazines. His interest in 
them is a reflection of his identification 


with his group as a separate culture within. 


a@ culture. 

Look at the articles in the current issue of 
Sepia to find what interests the Negro— 
articles about migrant labor, school inte- 
gration, Miriam Makeba, Louis Armstrong, & 
movie on race prejudice, a white man’s ex- 
periences posing as a Negro, Negroes in bus- 
iness, a Negro writer, the AME church, race 
conflict in Chicago, and Jesse Owens. And 
all in a single issue. 

The racial separation also is abetted by 
the southern Negro who comes north and 
finds it hard to emerge from the subjection 
in which he has lived. 

There is one southern Negro here who 
tells his children to speak to people wherever 
they go, whether fishing or to the store. Life 
in the South has convinced him that an 
alibi is a valuable thing. 

But the principal factor inevitably is 
housing segregation. Many, perhaps a ma- 
jority of Rochesterians grow up without ever 
getting to know a Negro on an equal footing. 

The suburban dweller may attain his 
majority without ever going to school or 
church with a black man. And Re may 
climax this by working in an all-white office 
and bowling on an all-white bowling team 
Wednesday nights. 

“STEREOTYPE * * * IS NOT BUNCHE” 


Ignorance breeds acceptance and perpetua- 
tion of the stereotypes. And the stereotype 
of the Negro is not Ralph Bunche or Jackie 
Robinson. 

It is a man who lives in the slums, has 
a common-law wife, drinks gin and orange 
pop on Saturday night and—despite all—is 
cheerful about his lot so long as he can 
have yellow suede shoes and the hope of a 
used Cadillac to ride around in. 

(“They just love red convertibles,” a 
suburban housewife confided to a reporter.) 

Those who come to know the Negro find 
that some fit the stereotype (as do some of 
their white neighbors) but that the majority 
do not. And they find the range is broad. 

Just as housing segregation has main- 
tained this apartness—for it is both cause 
and effect—so will the gradual dispersal of 
the Negro through the community allow him 
to take shape as an individual. 

Negro after Negro tells of finally winning 


acceptance from hostile white neighbors who- 
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come to realize the newcomer invading their 
suburban paradise is just another mortgage- 
ridden, grass-cutting, snow-shoveling book- 

_—e or factory worker or schoolteacher. 

This experience is a4 common one. Vance 
Packard, in “The Status Seekers,” cites a 
study of two groups of white housewives, one 
in an. integrated New York City apartment 
project, the other in an all-white project in 
New Jersey. The study found what students 
of race relations have preached for years— 
that those who know the Negro best think 
the most highly of him and are least given 
to viewing him as Stepin Fetchit. 

One Negro professional who finally won 
civility, at least, from a white neighbor after 
several years put it this way: 

“If I never do another thing for my race, 
I’ve educated that woman next. door.” 

The acceptance of the stereotypes causes 
confusion to the white when he meets 
Negroes who do not fit. 

The attractive college-educated wife of a 
Negro ballplayer recalls answering an adver- 
tisement for an apartment near Red Wing 
Stadium. When she telephoned, she was 
received with cordiality and invited to in- 
spect the apartment. But when she ap- 
peared, the landlady was stunned. 

“Why,” she stammered, “I’m Tee but 
this is a residential neighborho: 

Recalling the incident now, the wife asks 
wryly: “What did she think we were going 
to do, open up a bar?” 

HOW THE MIDDLE CLASS BEHAVE 


The sensitive, middle-class Negro goes to 
great lengths to avoid the stereotype. Ex- 
cept when he is in danger of being insulted, 
he is likely to be soft spoken because he 
does not want to convey boorishness. He is 
likely to dress conservatively. He goes to 
almost ridiculous lengths to prove that he is 
dedicated to maintaining his property. (In 
fact one Negro who bought in a white neigh- 
borhood was seen outside trimming the 
hedges and preparing to paint within a day 
after moving in.) 

Because he takes such pains to offset it, the 
Negro is embittered by the persistence of the 
stereotype. 

“You think we're all like those handker- 
chief heads you see on Joseph Avenue,” a 
well-to-do housewife tells a reporter angrily. 

“The white man always expects us to be 
carrying a banjo,” a factory worker observes, 
“and some of our people do just that.” 

Rubbing shoulders is essential to seeing 
the Negro as an individual, and this means 
taking an interest in him. A shopkeeper 
near one of the high schools tells a Negro 
youth who has wandered in during school 
hours to go back to class. She sees her 
student-customers as individuals, Negro or 
white. 

But few members of the community have 
this chance, and so they push him into the 
stereotype. Thus, a sensitive and intelligent 
young Ph, D., is called “Sunshine” by a sery- 
ice station attendant. 

The concern with the way he is regarded 
frequently makes the Negro hypersensitive, 
and the more candid admit it. Moreover, he 
is so conditioned to expect discrimination 
that he sometimes avoids going to restaur- 
ants and other places where he might in 
fact encounter little trouble. 

Although most Negroes agree there is little 
discrimination in stores or restaurants here, 
some are quick to see the ordinary rudeness 
and bad temper of a waiter or salesgirl as 
@ comment on their pigmentation. 


NEW NEGRO A CRUSADER 


Sometimes, of course, the Negro is right. 
The unsophisticated migrant is. apt to flee 
in confusion from such situations, never to 
return to that store again. But the new 
Negro is a crusader who is quick to set the 
record straight. 

A young third ward housewife tells of ad- 
miring a $69 dress in one of the city’s better 
women’s stores. Just as she concluded that 
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she couldn’t afford the dress, a sales clerk 
gratuitously announced that she could not 
try it on unless she bought it. 

“So I got mad and bought it,” the house- 
wife recalls. “It was foolish perhaps but 
that woman made me so mad.” 

The picture of the Negro as a man apart 
appears to be a harsh comment on Ro- 
chester. But the situation here is not really 
a@ unique one. The Negro faces similar hu- 
miliations in most places. 

Whether Rochester is better or “worse is 
impossible to measure, although the Negro 
who is experiencing life here now is quick 
to assure you that things were never this 
bad in Columbus or Binghamton or Louis- 
ville, or even—some say—in Mississippi, 

SHAPED BY TRADITIONS 

What can be said with some assurance, 
however, is that there are significant local 
influences. The life of the Negro here is 
shaped by Rochester's special character as a 
community as well as by the influences that 
operate throughout the North. 

In Rochester, the Negro has been angered 
by what he regards as the city’s tendency to 
set itself apart, to believe that it has no 
real problems compared to the rest of the 
Nation. 

He feels so strongly on this subject that 
he is inclined to overlook the truth that 
Rochester does have a number of distinctive 
characteristics—for example, an unusually 
high percentage of homeowners. 

It is significant that this is a city of in- 
dustries employing exceptionally highly 
skilled workers, This has meant that there 
has been no great movement of migrant 
Negroes into the main streams of the city’s 
productive life. 

The migratory worker who drifts in is 
more likely to wind up doing service work 
of some kind than he might in Buffalo, 
where heavy industry offers a higher paid 
alternative. 

Because industry’s dependence on the 
skilled worker is rising all the time and be- 
cause such devices as the mechanical bean- 
picker are reducing dependence on migrant 
labor, it seems unlikely that the Negro 
population here ever will be a large pro- 
portion of the total. This means that the 
fearful white need not expect a wholesale 
invasion. 

A STRONG ECONOMY 


Some of Rochester’s peculiarities work to 
the advantage of the Negro. The city is 
strong economically. Recessions arrive late 
and disappear early, and unemployment is 
seldom as severe as in other upstate cities. 
This gives the Negro workers a measure of 
security that he might not realize in Buffalo, 
for example. 

In other respects, Rochester’s economic 
well-being, reflected as it is in an affluent 
upper class and a generally comfortable 
middle class, adds to the Negro’s problem. 
The distance between the high men on the 
totem pole and those on the bottom is 
greater than it is elsewhere. 

This can mean that the man with plenty 
can give more, as with the community chest. 
But it also means that he has less contact 
with the Negro newcomer and is less likely 
to see him as an individual. 

One of Rochester’s peculiarities is prob- 
ably at the root of the controversy over the 
SCAD office. This is the city’s tradition of 
preferring local enterprise to outside assist- 
ance, 

Rochester has a reputation for being slow 
to accept the subsidies of State and Federal 
Governments, and its political and business 
leaders are frankly suspicious of what they 
consider the meddling and waste that in- 
evitably accompany this subsidy. 

It is no accident that Rochester has less 
public housing per capita than any other 
major city in the State, or that Rochester 
is the only city that established its housing 
authority only after it had built a project. 
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OLD APPROACH IS NOT ENOUGH 

Rochester has preferred to meet its social 
Obligations through local action often 
founded on frank paternalism and benevo- 
lence. 

And in most things, the city has been con- 
spicuously successful. ‘The city’s per capita 
spending on social welfare is high, and the 
community chest drive is always a success. 

All these things reflect a city that is essen- 
tially proud, secure, conservative, independ- 
ent, civilized, cultured, detached and self- 
contained. 

But the problem of the new Negro does 
not yield to the traditional approach. 

In the past, in the absence of strong labor 
unions, the need for social action has usually 
been anticipated by private and public lead- 
ership. -In the case of the Negro, however, 
the community has not kept its finger on 
the pulse. 

Comparatively few in Rochester have ad- 
mitted that the problem is a serious one. 

Above all, the city has failed to recognize 
that the new Negro does not want “bet- 
ter treatment” or “help” or anything that 
smacks of condescension. 

He wants equality. He wants recognition 
commensurate with his attainments as an 
individual. And he wants it now. 

A letter to the editor put it this way: 

“How much longer must the Negro be ex- 
pected to show gratitude and humbleness 
for the few freedoms we as a race enjoy. 

“I would like to taste the fruit of first- 
class citizenship in my lifetime. If not, I 
pray that my children may one day be able 
to take for granted all the rights, which 
should be ours as they are the white man’s, 


not for the begging or boycotting, but for - 


the taking.” 





Soldier of Honor or Soldier of Fortune? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on August 22 
and which was written by William S. 
White, deserves the most thoughtful at- 
tention of all Americans: 


Tue Passina Scenr—‘“Prakt. HARBOR” IN A 
Moscow Court 


(By William 8. White) 


Is it & missile lag or a space lag that should 
most trouble us as we confront the massive 
and brooding hostility of the Soviet Union 
across the world? 

Or is it, instead, really a lag in our na- 
tional character, a decline in our old stand- 
ards of personal guts and personal responsi- 
bility? What value all our progress in the 
‘Weapons we produce if we are to produce 
fewer and fewer strong, grownup men? 
What price the old words like “duty” and 
“honor”? Has a sophomoric pseudo-sophisti-. 
cation snickered these words out of our 
national language? 

These melancholy questions arise in this 
correspondent’s mind in the afterlight of the 
Moscow trial of Francis Powers, the pilot of 
the American “spy plane.” It is not a com- 
fortable thing for a man who works in safety 
to pass judgment on another man caught up 
far from home in an alien, so-called court 
for a criminal mission on which his superiors 
had sent him, 
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The easy, the sentimental, way would be to 
sympathize with Powers—to say that after 
all he had his life to save and so why should 
he not have cooperated with his Russian 
accusers? 

But this would be a view as stickily dis- 
honest as it would be superficially compas- 
sionate. 


AIDED ACCUSERS OF UNITED STATES 
For Powers was cooperating not so much 


with Powers’ own accusers as with the ac- 
cusers of his Government and his country. 


’ He was not, in the language of the American 


criminal courts, simply “copping a plea” for 
himself. He was copping a plea for the 
United States of America. First, he had saved 
his own life by permitting his aircraft and 
its secrets to fall into enemy hands, at the 
expense of his own country’s vital interests 
and in violation of his duty. 

Next, in the trial itself, he again saved 
his life by joining his country’s assailants 
in slandering that country, in violation of 
his responsibility as an American citizen. 

But he was more than a private citizen 
who had got into difficulty abroad. He was 
a soldier, if not in uniform, of the United 
States—specifically of its most urgent arm 


in the cold war, the Central Intelligence | 


Agency. 
KNEW THE RISKS 

When he accepted his job—and at $30,000 
@ year it was an infinitely better job than his 
background could ever otherwise have found 
for him—he took his chances, Here was 
no little boy who had lost his way in the 
Soviet labyrinths. Here was a man on a 
high mission who knew in advance of its 
risks—and of its privileges. 

Was he entitled then upon capture—a cap- 
ture which it was bluntly his duty to avoid 
at every cost, including the final cost of 
death itself—to save himself in the way he 
did? Is a ship’s officer on a raft flung from 
a sinking liner entitled to kick off the pas- 
sengers if the raft, too, begins to sink? His 
duty is far more than theirs, for he is a part 
of the ship’s responsible command. 

Now I know it is seemingly a cruel thing 
to say that another man should die, if dying 
is the only way to protect his country. But 
millions of men, far less favored than 
Powers, have died when they had to die to 
maintain their duty. Many of us have seen 
hundreds of our friends so die, not gladly 
but stoically, in the infantry outfits of the 
U.S. Army. An intelligence officer has no 
more immunity from death, when death is 
required of him, than any exhausted pla- 
toon leader in Normandy, on Iwo Jima or 
wherever. 

With no wish to persecute one man, it is 
still sadly necessary to say it: In that Mos- 
cow courtroom we have suffered a small, an 
intimate, a personal Pearl Harbor—but not, 
unhappily, an insignificant one, 





Explanation of Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 
Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, on rolicall 
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Unfreezing Our Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


include an article, informative and 

exposing, entitled “Unfreezing Our De- 

fense,” written by Joseph Alsop, an 
objective and fearless minded columnist, 

— in the Boston Globe of August 

10, N 
For several years, Mr. Alsop has made 

marked contributions by fearlessly dis- 

cussing our national defense posture, as 
well as our foreign policy, and where 
necessary, exposing our weaknesses in 
both fields, 

The article follows: 

UNFREEZING Our Derense—FuNps FINALLY 
RELEASED BY IKE Wis. Buy More Am- 
BORNE ALERT FOR UNITED STaTes—BvutT Nor 

SPRING 


now passed over the recommendations of 
his Secretary of State and ignored the Re- 
publican —— _— to “intensify, 
accelerate and increase” the national defense 


added appropriations for special defense 
projects. 

These funds were voted against the Presi- 
dent’s wish. 

They were instantly frozen by the Presi-< 
dent’s and the Budget Bureau’s order, And 
now the act of taking these funds out of 
the refrigerator again is presented as impor- 
tant and significant. 

The best way to gage the real nature of 
this decision of the President’s is to take a 
look ‘at the problem of the airborne alert. 

A maximum airborne alert was urgently 
requested last winter, by the brilliant man 
who has personal responsibility for the 
American deterrent, the strategic air com- 
mander, Gen. Thomas S. Power. 

In the period of the missile gap, which 
we have now extended, the GAC airbases 
in the United States and overseas are 
nakedly bon erp on Sep gee long-range 
and medium-range rockets 

Existing systems provide zero warning 
against a missile strike. 

Hence the only way to have a truly invul- 
nerable deterrent during the period of the 
missile gap is to keep the maximum feas- 
ible number of SAC’s B-52 bombers con- 
stantly in the air, with bombs aboard and 
ready to fly at their targets. 

According to General Power, a maximum 
airborne alert is needed now. 

The mood will be vastly more acute in 1961 
and 1962, when the missile gap will be very 
much wider. 

This need in 1961 and 1962 will not be 
canceled out, either, by a presidential order 
for construction of more Polaris submarines, 
which cannot be at sea before 1964 or 1965. 

A maximum airborne alert is now impos- 
sible, however, for the simple reason that air- 
craft in flight wear out their engines and 
other parte. 
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SAC does not have a spare parts backlog 
big enough to maintain a serious airborne 
alert with continuous attrition of its B-52 
force. 

With extreme caution, the last session of 
Congress therefore an addi- 
tional $85 million to buy a larger reserve of 
B-52 spare parts for SAC. This is one of the 
appropriations that has now been unfrozen. 

Unless Budget Bureau pettifogging negates 
the unfreezing—which is quite possible— 
SAC will therefore be permitted to acquire 
the capability of mounting a continuous air- 
borne alert. 

But the job will only be completed next 
spring. 

Nine months have already been lost be- 
cause of the President’s obstinate resistance 
to General Power’s recommendation. And 
an alert of 80 bombers in the air will be the 
most that SAC can hope to mount, even by 
next spring. 

There is a simple measure for the inade- 
quacy of this belated gesture. 

The former SAC commander, Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, has never been one to overestimate 
the effectiveness of air defense. 

Yet General LeMay used to maintain that 
SAC needed to be able to send off a first strike 
of 1,000 aircraft. 

General LeMay did not argue that it was 
necessary for SAC to deliver 1,000 cargoes of 
nuclear bombs, which would be ridiculous. 
He argued that a first strike of 1,000 bombers 
Was tactically necessary, to make sure of 
overwhelming the defenses and reaching all 
assigned targets. 

Furthermore, General LeMay set up his 
requirement of a 1,000-plane first strike in 
the period when the Soviet air defense was 
relatively very weak. 

Since then, and particularly in the last 18 
months, the Soviet air defense system has 
been greatly strengthened. But the Ameri- 
can Government, with the missile gap star- 
ing us in the face, has now decided that it 
Will be quite enough to have a sure first 
strike capability of only 80 aircraft. 

More money—very little more money— 
would buy more airborne alert. 

An additional $100 million of appropria- 
tions now would permit an alert of 160 
B-—52’s by next spring. 

An additional $150 million would give the 
means to prepare a maximum alert of over 
200 B-52’s. 

With the Hound Dog missile added to 
the B-52’s, this kind of maximum alert 
would be a reasonably reliable deterrent, 
unless the masters of the Kremlin go mad. 

But if the spare parts are not ordered 
now, the alert will. not be possible later. 

A whole series of other cases might be 
cited, to show how the future is being mort- 
gaged to suit the present convenience of the 
Budget Bureau and the wishes of the Presi- 
dent. 

If this goes on, President Eisenhower's 
successor, whether he be Vice President 
Nixon or Senator KenNNepy, may well not 
inherit the means to defend this Nation and 
the free world. 





Tragic Tariff Decision on Textile Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I appeared before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission and gave reasons for my 
contention that certain equalizing steps 
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should be taken because of unfair im- 
portation of foreign textile products. 

This situation is one that is critical 
to domestic industry. © 

I was extremely disappointed, there- 
fore, when the Commission ruled against 
restrictions which would safeguard our 
home industries. 

Of course, I will continue to work 
through Congress for these safeguards. 

An editorial appeared in the Talladega 
(Ala.) Daily Home on this subject, and 
under unanimous consent I insert it at 
this point in the Recorp: 

A TRAGIC BLUNDER 


Our own J. Craig Smith, who is president 
of the National Cotton Council, said his 
group was “aghast and bitterly disappointed” 
at the 4 to 2 decision whereby the US. 
Tariff Commission ruled against imposition 
of additional import restrictions on cotton 
textiles. 

Living and moving and having our being 
here in a cotton economy we understand and 
share Mr. Smith’s shock and disappoint- 
ment that this Government refuses protec- 
tion in the face of a situation threatening 
an entire region. 

The commission majority, as Mr. Smith 
said, clearly refused to recognize the danger 
inherent in the tide of imports from coun- 
tries where labor is cheap. 

Yet on the streets of Talladega and Syla- 
cauga and other towns right now are women 
wearing textile garments made abroad and 
sold at a fraction of the price American tex- 
tiles must command if they are to survive. 

“They have completely ignored the fact 
that imports of cotton textiles are nearly 
five times as great as they were 5 years ago 
and that cotton yarn imports are 15 times 
what they were just last year,” Mr. Smith 
said. 

The cotton industry now must turn to 
Congress for any possible relief. 

In its fight it deserves the backing of 
every southerner who realizes that our great 
basic industry is under attack that could 
prove fatal unless corrective steps are 
taken—and in time. 





Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement by me on the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Although I supported the Anderson 
amendment, I do intend to vote for the 
passage of this bill. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the provision to permit men to 
voluntarily retire at age 62. This language 
was adopted by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, it having been proposed by an 
amendment offered by me and cosponsored 
by 21 other Senators. 

Moreover, I believe that removal of the 
age 50 requirement is a necessity. If we 
act favorably on this bill, it will mean imme- 
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diate benefits for a quarter of a million - 
people, disabled workers and their depend- 
ents. The lifting of the age-50 requirement 
will mean a first-year saving in public assist- 
ance funds of approximately 628° million. 
There is no basis for denying benefits to the 
group that is likely to be most in need of 
them—persons under age 50 who generally 
have family responsibilities. We all know 
that for a person to qualify for. disability 
benefits he must be, according to the law, 
unable to engage in any substantial gain- 
ful activity. Sometimes he can be rehabili- 
tated, and, despite his handicap, can earn 
a@ living for his family. More often he must 
look forward to a life without earnings of 
any kind. Many of our disabled are thereby 
forced to go on public assistance rolls. 

I am also pleased with the provision pay- 
ing benefits to survivors of workers who 
died before 1940. About 25,000 persons 
would benefit by this, most of them being 
aged widows of 75 and over. 





Howard Cummings—A Gallant Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a very 
fine article by the talented columnist of 
the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item, my good 
friend, Mr. John E. O’Malley, entitled 
“Howard Cummings Was a Company K 
Man.” 

Company K was an outstanding unit 
of the famous Yankee Division of World 
War I fame and Howard Cummings was 
one of its greatest heroes. The company 
was largely recruited from Clinton and 
Howard Cummings was one of its officers 
having worked his way up from the rank 
of private. 

K Company participated in many of 
the most crucial and bloody battles of - 
World War I and the magnificent saga of 
its exploits has been impressively set 
forth in several publications and articles, 
one of the most distinguished of which 
was the dramatic story written by the 
late Major James T. Duane, also an 
officer of the original K Company. 

Since both of these gallant heroes 
were virtually next door neighbors of 
mine from the Acre district in Clinton, 
they were dear friends and I knew them 
very well. The community that could 
produce such brave fighting men and 
such outstanding leaders may well be 
proud, and the Nation fortunate enough 
to have such patriotic and dedicated 
men fighting and sacrificing in the de- 
fense of its freedoms is indeed fortunate. 

Both these men, in addition to their 
memorable military records, enjoyed 
notable success in civilian life: Major 
Duane as State commander of the 
American Legion and prominent ‘busi- 
ness and civic leader, and Lieutenant 
Cummings as a high-ranking official 
and leader in the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Mr. O’Malley deserves great credit for 
his fine article on Lieutenant Cummings. 
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It not only reminds us of a beloved 
friend and valiant soldier, Lieutenant 
Cummings, but it brings to mind once 
again with impressive vividness the ex- 
ploits of one of the most colorful and 
gallant military units that has ever en- 
gaged in any American war, the famous 
Company K of Clinton. 

Lieutenant Cummings recently fol- 
lowed his beloved friend and service 
comrade, Major Duane, to the ranks of 
that silent majority of heroes who, hav- 
ing given unreservedly of themselves for 
the cause of God and country, have 
passed to their heavenly reward. 

Such men as Howard Cummings and 
James Duane can never be replaced, 
but their magnificent contributions, 
their sterling Americanism and their 
loyal support of the Nation in war and 
peace will long be remembered by those 
who cherish American liberty and who 
value noble, unselfish citizenship 

On the rolls of heroes their names are 
indelibly inscribed. Their many friends 
will long honor and cherish their blessed 
memories and the Nation will long con- 
tinue to be inspired by their devoted 
service. 

The article follows: 

{From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item, 

July 5, 1960] 
Howarp CumMiIncs Was a GREAT COMPANY 
K MAn 


(By John E. O’Malley) 


July 24, 1918, was a sad day at the old 
post office at 203 Church Street. It was 
about noon that James R. Connery came 
in to say that a telegram had just been re- 
reived that Howard J. Cummings had been 
critically wounded in France. He had served 
for 8 years as a mail carrier before he was 
called to active service with Company K. 

It happened in the second battle of the 
Marne, starting July 18 and lasting for 6 
days. Company K was at the apex of the 
attack. On the fifth day of the battle 
Lieutenant Cummings stepped out to help 
remove a wounded comrade. A shell landed 
close by, killing the wounded soldier and 
the litter bearers, and a shell fragment hit 
Lieutenant Cummings causing a severe skull 
fracture. The act that caused his injury 
was typical of the man. 

The day Company K arrived in Clinton 
after the war, Cpl., James F. “Dolly” O’Toole 
was seated in Latin’s Lunch Cart. He was 
wearing his Croix de Guerre decoration. A 
man sitting next to him told him he should 
be very proud of it. His answer was a 
wonderful tribute to a fellow officer. 

He said, “I would be proud of it if Howie 
Cummings had one too.” 

Dolly had not forgotten the night he 
volunteered to scout the enemy lines, He 
had worked his way through the barbed 
wire entanglement and had crawled close to 
the enemy lines. He had the same feeling 
that every soldier had in the same posi- 
tion—the hand of death was resting on his 
shoulder. Suddenly there was a hand on 
his shoulder and a soft kindly voice was 
whispering in his ear. It was the voice of 
Lieutenant Cummings who had, of his own 
volition, crawled out in no man’s — to 
sustain a friend, 


NOTIFIED OF PROMOTION 


February 1, 1918, at Frebercourt, Sgt. How- 
ard J. Cummings was notified that he had 
been commissioned as a second lieutenant. 
February 21 he left for Grendecourt for spe- 
celal training and was furnished with a guide 
for the trip. The guide lost his way, In 
his report later, the guide stated that it was 
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through the brilliance and high courage of 
Lieutenant Cummings that they made it 
without being killed or captured. 

On May 3, Lieutenant Cummings was ele- 
vated to the post of regimental gas officer. 
On July 3 he was honored with a 3-day pass 
to Paris to take part in the Fourth of July 
celebration. 

On his return to Clinton the employees 
of the post office gave a banquet in his hon- 
or. The affair was at the Raymond Hotel, 
Fitchburg. Raymond Dwyer, the proprietor, 
set out to make it a gala occasion. In its 
finest day the Waldorf Astoria never could 
have surpassed it. 

Howie's words to a Veterans’ Bureau bu- 
reaucrat were typical of the man. He had 
applied for special training and after three 
sessions of petifogging questions he spoke 
about as follows: “I want this very much. 
It belongs tome. I don’t intend to get down 
on my knees and beg for it.” That was the 
kind of a fellow he was. 

A short time ago they sounded taps for 
Howie Cummings; another hero of Clinton’s 
famous Company K had joined “the innu- 
merable caravan.” 

He had a brilliant mind, he smiled easily, 
he worked hard, he was a true gentleman 
at all times—that was Howard J. Cummings. 





Helping Russia To Help Cuba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
lack of coordinated policy between us and 
our Allies in trading with Communist- 
controlled countries, and the administra- 
tion’s policy on oil imports, is working 
to the advantage of Russia, in her efforts 
to gain a foothold in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by befriending Cuba. This is 
brought out very clearly in an article in 
the Baltimore Sun of August 9 by the 
maritime editor of that paper, Mrs. Helen 
Delich Bentley, which is reprinted here- 
with, under permission to extend my 
remarks: 


How THE RusstIans Do It—On. TANKERS FOR 
CUBA 


(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


Russia’s ability to ship crude oil directly to 
Cuba is a mainstay of the Castro (or post- 
Castro?) fight against American and British 
oil goncerns. Yet Russia commands the nec- 
essary tanker tonnage for the long ocean run 
largely because of two practices among the 
Western countries which have the effect of 
advantaging the Soviet. 

These same two factors help Russia supply 
India and other countries with crude oil at 
5 to 15 percent below world prices, thus 
building up its own oil industry at the ex- 
pense of free-enterprise companies all over 
the globe. True, India yesterday announced 
cancellation of oil agreements with Russia— 
but only after three suppliers with refineries 
in India had cut their price by 11 percent. 
In fact, worldwide price postings for crude oil 
are edging closer to a major break as a result 
of activity such as Russia is forcing in Cuba, 
India, and like areas. 

Russia’s first advantage is the failure of the 
Western nations to retain a unified front 
concerning trade with the Iron Curtain 
countries over the past decade. Even during 
the Korean war, ships flying the flags of 


business at any price, just to keep their ves- 
sels going and hoping’ to be able to pay off at 


the depressed market, now entering its 4th 
year. 
Some owners who have been drawing on 


ships at prices far below the amount still due. 
Many already have failed: This makes the 
survivors still more anuxious for any kind of 
business, including Russian business. 
Knowing that approximately 6 million 
tons of tankers are idle throughout the 
world and available for charter at rock- 
bottom prices, the Russians have been able 
to avoid expending great sums to build their 
own tankers and still are able to ship their 
Oe ee ee oe ee eee 
of the oil companies, which get 
freight rates only when they themselves pr 
able to spot-charter a ship. 

Normally the oil companies have their 
own vessels (which must be amortized and 
maintained) on their hands as well as those 
they chartered under ame en agreements 
before the depressed market set in. 

The import oil restrictions which are im- 
posed by the Interior Department to protect 
@ small, but vocal group of domestic inde- 
pendent oil producers are blamed for the 
tanker situation by the owners. 

They estimate that an increase of imports 
by 800,000 barrels daily, or less than one- 
tenth of the 9 million barrels consumed in 
this country every day, would employe the 
entire 6 million tons of idle supertankers if 
all of the increase could come from the 
Persian Gulf. Even a shift in the present 
quota from Venezuela to the Persian Gulf 
area would help some because of the longer 
water haul. With the tankers busy filling 
the oil needs of the United States, there 
wouldn’t be any left to transport Russian 
petroleum. 

The Maritime Administration has opposed 
the import oil restriction program of Interior 
on the basis that the latter governmental 
branch was und Maritime and its 
efforts to build up a merchant marine under 
American-flag registry. 

Because of the oil restrictions some of the 

supertankers which the U.S. Government 
has helped build in this country have car- 
ried nothing except grain of one sort or 
another—not a drop of petrol. The tanker 
owners would prefer their vessels being used 
for bulk liquids and so would the dry cargo 
owners whose market has been depressed 
further by the entrance of tankers into 
grain cargo hauling. 

The fact that. Russia was able to divert 
tankers to the Cuban run almost overnight 
is considered quite a feat in shipping — 
That accomplishment plus some other 
neuvering she is doing on her cargoes to 
destinations other than Cuba demonstrates 
that her officials for all their Marxist pre- 
occupations have become most adept in 
manipulating the charter market of world- 
wide private enterprise. 

Various reports have been issued within 
the past 2 weeks about the effectiveness 
of the threat by the big oil companies, 
particularly the three whose refineries were 
seized in Cuba, to blacklist owners who 
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charter to Russia for movement of its oil 
anywhere in the world. It is understood 
that the oil companies definitely want the 
impression to circulate shipowners 
that their threat is very effective so that all 
will cold-shoulder the Russians. ; 

However, a check on the weekly ship posi- 
tion list published by Lioyds of London 
shows that a number of tankers—particu- 
larly British, Italian, and Norwegian—are in 
the Black Sea area. Their charters have 
been kept secret, as charters often after, and 
the work has proceeded without fanfare. 

The Greek shipowners, who for the most 
part are trying to adhere to the plea 
by the US. Government not to make 
their tankers available in this trade, have 
pointed out again that if the British, Nor- 
wegian, and Italian tankers are free to move 
as they please then the Greeks are forced 
by naked economic necessity to follow suit. 

As suggested above, one way in which the 
oil companies and the US. Government 
could divert these Greek tankers from Rus- 
sian employment is to put the tankers to 
work for them. 

As might be expected with an increased 
demand, the prices being offered for char- 
ters by the Russians are rising but still are 
only high enough for an owner to break 
even on operating costs if he’s lucky and if 
his tanker is already paid for. The Russians 
have invited charters for 1 and 2 years 
(unusually long on today’s depresed market) 
at around $2.50 per ton for T-2 tankers. 
Small owners are chafing at the bit and. are 
hard to restrain from signing the contracts. 

Another point not emphasized or realized 
in lay circles is that it is difficult to re- 
route any ships to a completely new run on 
short notice. Normally it takes several 
weeks and sometimes months to arrange 
charters, particularly if the ships are to be 
put on a regular run such as between the 
Biack Sea and Cuba. 

To help ease this interim period, the Rus- 
sians are placing as many of their own 
tankers as they can on the Cuban run and 
routing those of other countries to other 
areas. Further, to increase the tankers 
available now the Russians are actually sel!- 
ing their oil f.o.b. Black Sea and offering to 
pay the transportation costs, even though 
higher, if the purchasers will send in their 
own ships. 

The Department of Interior reported last 
week that Russian’s 1959 oil exports averaged 
507,440 barrels daily. Every country in Eu- 
rope—except Ireland, Spain, and Portugal— 
had made extensive purchases from the Iron 
Curtain’s oil supplies. Italy led with 3 
million tons. 

Despite all the statements to the contrary, 
shipowners still believe that the depressed 
shipping market will provide enough tankers 
to the Russians for movement of their oil 
at a low cost anywhere in the world. Re- 
scheduling and rearranging because of the 
Cuben situation will take some time, but no 
one believes the flow of oil from the Black 
Sea ever will be reduced by a lack of sufficient 
ships in this market. As stated above, the 
Lioyds weekly ship movement record sup- 
ports their belief already. 

It was the same Lloyds report which re- 
vealed during the Korean war, despite de- 
nials, that at the height of that conflict 103 
freighters owned in England, Norway, Den- 
mayk, Italy, and France were under charter to 
Russia and her satellites and were engaged 
principally in transporting cargo to Red 
China. 

During the same war the Danes were build- 
ing ships for Russia. 

The point made is that if western ships 
were servicing the Communist bloc during 
the time when the United States and other 
United Nations troops were fighting the Reds, 
why wouldn’t the same countries make their 
ships available today when only a cold war 

is underway and they aren’t really affected? 
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As a matter of fact, today every country in 
the Western bloc is trading with Russia and 
her European satellites. Every nation except 
the United States and the Philippine Islands 
is trading with Red China, North Korea, and 
North Vietnam. 

Most of this trade is subject to certain re- 
strictions on the movement of strategic ma- 
terials into the Soviet blocs, but the re- 
stricted list grows shorter every year. 

The United States permits its ships to 
bring any cargoes available out of Russia, but 
only certain items can move in from this 
country. Again, every year the list of goods 
exchanged increases. 

Many U.S. maritime leaders contend that 
this country’s failure to permit trade with 
Red China was injurious both to the Ameri- 
can-flag ships and to the country’s own 
general trade balance. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding southern journalist has 
written an exceptionally interesting 
short biography of an outstanding 
southern statesman. 

Col..Harry M. Ayers, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Anniston (Ala.) Star who 
is widely known and respected in na- 
tional newspaper circles, has written 
the story of the life of John Tyler Mor- 
gan, who was born in Tennessee and 
among whose accomplishments was the 
representation of Alabama in the US. 
Senate. 

The name of John Tyler Morgan has 
been submitted to the Hall of Fame as 
a representative of the State of Ala- 
bama. This is a most fitting nomina- 
tion, and one which I am proud to 
second. 

I believe everyone who reads the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp will enjoy Colonel 
Ayer’s story, “John Tyler Morgan,” and 
i am pleased to include it at this point: 

Joun TyLer Morcan 
(By Harry M. Ayers) 

While John Tyler Morgan was a southerner 
by birth and by persuasion, his father was a 
native of Saratoga, N.Y., and was born on 
the night George Washington was a visitor 
to the family. Hence, he was given the name 
of the distinguished visitor, George. 

John T.’s grandparents were Gideon and 
Patience (Cogswell) Morgan of Connecticut 
and Revolutionary War fame. His mother 
was the daughter of an Episcopal clergyman 
of Virginia, and a woman of rare intellectual 
gifts. Yet the son became a devout Meth- 
odist in his mature years. 

His earlier ancestors came from Wales and 
settled in Connecticut. All of them lived 
to a ripe old age, two of whom were non- 
agenerians. 

Senator Morgan was born in Athens, Tenn., 
on June 20, 1824 and died as U.S. Senator 
in Washington on June 11, 1907. 

After training at home he entered the 
pioneer school of Charles P. Samuel, a Ken- 
tuckian, located 2 miles from the family 
home, when he was 6 years of age and there 
he received the foundation of a classical edu-« 
cation grounded in Latin. 
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He says that when he left school at 9 
years of age, he knew more Latin than any- 
thing else, having read Historiae Sacre, the 
first six books of Caesar, the Georgics and 
Bucolics, plus Aeneid of Virgil. He also had 
some acquaintance with Sallust and was 
pretty well acquainted with Horace. 

In his other studies, he mastered all there 
was in his little geography, of which he was 
always fond, and had gone as far as fractions 
in arithmetic. However, these 3 years from 
6 to 9 comprised his entire academic train- 
ing. 

MOVES TO ALABAMA 

When the family moved to Calhoun Coun- 
ty, Ala., it was a virtual wilderness. ‘They 
settled on squatted land and young John 
helped to make the first crop in a territory 
still surrounded by Indians. 

In the absence of schools, he pursued his 
studies under the guidance of his mother 
and, in addition to his Latin, he began a 
deep study of the Bible and memorized sev- 
eral of the English classics, including Pope’s | 
“Essay on Man,” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
Pollock's “Cause of Time,” and John Wesley’s 
sermons, some of which were stored in the 
mind of his talented mother. 

Through his legacy from her he developed 
@ memory that was the astonishment of his 
friends and associates in afteryears. While 
serving as Senator on a trip to Paris as a 
member of the Bering Sea Commission, he 
was asked by Lord Hannen what university 
he had attended. 

The reply was: “I never stepped foot upon 
a college campus in my life until one day 
during the War of Secession, I had occasion 
to take my regiment behind the brick walls 
of William and Mary College to find pro- 
tection from minie balls and rifle bullets 
that were flying in our direction.” 


LAW AND POLITICS 


After having studied law at the office of 
William P. Chilton of Tuskegee and Tal- 
ladega, Ala., Morgan made his first adven- 
ture into politics as a presidential elector 
on the Breckenridge ticket in 1860, then 
later became a delegate to the convention 
which ratified the ordinance of secession in 
Dallas County, Ala., which was to be- 
come his permanent home in later years. 

But although he was an ardent south- 
erner, he opposed the African slave trade, 
which the convention demanded to be re- 
tained in the Confederate Constitution. 

It is stated in “The South in the Building 
of the Nation” that he ranked second only 
to William Yancey in influence and power 
of debate in the Secession Convention. 

But he said that when he enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, he still knew more Latin 
than English. Yet evidently he was recog- 
nized even at that time as a very capable 
gentleman, as he served on the staff of 
Major General Clemens, commanding State 
troops at Fort Morgan, in the southern part 
of the State. 

ENLISTED AS A PRIVATE 


Later he enlisted as a private in the Cahaba 
Rifles, which became Company G of the 5th 
Alabama Infantry, and on the organization 
of that regiment, in which he became a 
leader, he was promoted to the rank of 
major and later was advanced to lieutenant 
colonel. 

Subsequently, however, he resigned that 
commission, too, and came back to Oxford 
in his old home county there to organize 
the 5ist Alabama Cavalry in 1862. 

He then was advanced to lieutenant col- 
onel and was assigned to protect the railroads 
in Alabama and middle Tennessee, reporting 
at all times to General Forrest. He was then 
appointed to brigadier by Gen. Robert E, 
Lee and was notified of his assignment to 
Gen. Robert E. Rodes’ Brigade, which later — 
achieved a great victory during the fighting 
in Tennessee, 
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Still later, he served under Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston and participated in the Atlanta 
campaign. His principal duty then was to 
keep watch and harass General Sherman’s 
troops. 

RENOWNED AS A SENATOR 


But while his military career was out- 
standing, it was as a Senator of the United 
States that Morgan became nationally and 
internationally renowned. He received his 
first appointment by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama to succeed Senator George Gold- 
thwaite, defeating in that contest George S. 
Houston, who later was to become one of 
Alabama’s greatest citizens, being known as 
the State’s reconstruction Governor. 

When the political primary was established’ 
he won his first open contest by a majority 
of 81,795 votes and was unanimously elected 
by the legislature. 

Early in his service in the Senate, he be- 
came interested in an interoceanic canal to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific and never 
abated his efforts in that direction until the 
completion by the United States of the 
Panama Canal. 


FAVORED NICARAGUAN CANAL 


As is well known, however, Morgan favored 
the Nicaraguan route and he was able to 
carry his point in the Senate for four suc- 
cessive sessions, being defeated after Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt had joined with 
the firm of Cromwell & Co., New York attor- 
neys, and the Continental Railway influences 
that fought him step by step in the House 
until the Senate finally: voted to select the 
Panama route. 

As chairman of the interoceanic commit- 
tee during Cleveland’s last administration, 
Morgan’s influence was greatly enhanced. 
But while he favored Nicaragua, he followed 
the measure of his character after his defeat 
by accepting an appointment to the Panama 
Canal Commission out of recognition of his 
vast knowledge of the entire canal problem. 

Thereafter he became known, however, by 
both Panamanians and Nicaraguans as “the 
father of the isthmian canal idea.” 

Morgan was appointed as a member of 
the Bering Sea Fisheries Commission by 
President Harrison in 1892, the duty of which 
was to arbitrate the differences that had 
arisen between Great Britain and the United 


* States regarding the seal fisheries rights be- 


tween the two governments, 

He served in that respect with Mr. Justice 
Harlan of the U.S. Supreme Court and his 
immediate grasp of the situation challenged 
the admiration of both the English and 
American delegates. 


FOUGHT “FORCE BILL” 


It would take a volume, however, to list all 
of the accomplishments of John T. Morgan 
as a Senator, but in view of what is taking 
place in the House and Senate today, it might 
be of interest to note that in 1900 the Sena- 
tor vigorously opposed a so-called “force bill” 
that was introduced by Senator Pritchard, of 
North Carolina, and he held the floor longer 
than any other man who had spoken con- 
tinuously in the Senate up to that time. 
His contention was that the resolution in 
question would be an intrusion on the rights 
of the States. It was defeated. 

As to the character and ability of the man, 
he can best be evaluated by the Senators 
with whom he served for so many years. In 
that connection, Henry Cabot Lodge said: 
“I doubt very much if we ever had a Sena- 
tor who knew our relations with other coun- 
tries both past and present and the political 
conditions of foreign nations so thoroughly 
as Senator Morgan.” 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS SPECIALIST 


That same opinion was expressed by Sen- 
ator Burton of Ohio, who said: “As regards 
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the problem of our foreign policy, he had a 
grasp of the conditions in different coun- 
tries and of our own proper relations with 
them, which has rarely, if ever, been sur- 
passed in the history of the Government.” 

Chauncey Depew said that “Senator Mor- 
gan was in the front ranks of the states- 
men of the Republic. His great ability, vast 
acquirements, profound erudition, indomi- 
table industry, self-sacrificing devotion to 
the public welfare and rare eloquence have 
placed him in a niche of the temple of Amer- 
ican fame.” 

So impelling was Morgan’s eee of the 
Nicaraguan route, as posed to Panama, 
that there is considerable sentiment today 
for another sea level canal by way of Lake 
Nicaragua. 

The late Walter E. Edge, Senator from New 
Jersey, and U.S. Ambassador to France, made 
the statement that “we might as well have 
only one battleship on the high seas as a 
single canal. For sink that one ship and we 
would be lost, as we would be also if a single 
canal were destroyed.” 


OTHER NOTED ALABAMIANS 


However, had the Nicaraguan route been 
selected originally, it might have been that 
Alabama and the United States would never 
have had a Gorgas and a Gen. Robert E. 
Noble, who was the right-hand man of Gorgas 
up until the time of his death. It well has 
been said that the cleanup of the miasmic 
conditions that prevailed around the old 
Panama site where they wrought were as 
‘challenging as was the engineering genius 
of Goethals and Sibert, the latter also of 
Alabama, and having been designated by 
Pershing as the engineering genuis of 
Panama. 

It has been further said of their achieve- 
ments that neither would they have had to 
level mountains, obliterate mosquito mani- 


‘festations, sliding mud and other handi- 


caps which one authority has likened to “a 
victory as great as Valley Forge, Gettysburg, 
Belleau Woods or Guadalcanal.” 

ROOSEVELT VERSUS COLOMBIA 


Neither would it have been necessary for 
President Roosevelt to summon the entire 
American fleet to Panamanian waters in or- 
der to impose a reasonable concession from 
the Colombian Government. 


We even today can appreciate the great 
concept of Morgan by reason of the fact 
that we are greatly dependent upon the 
people of Latin America for many of the 
material necessities that we have exhausted 
in supporting our allies and ourselves at once 
in two World Wars. 

Be all this as it may, however, it was the 
character of Morgan that counted for most. 
Often many of a younger generation came 
to appreciate that fact when the old gentle- 
man came back to Anniston, Ala., nearly 
every summer to enjoy a cooler climate at 
the old Anniston Inn, which had been de- 
signed by Stanford White. 

There he renewed his acquaintanceship 
with many old friends of Calhoun County 
and many who made regular pilgrimages to 
his quarters each year through the ages. 
And while it may be trite, it still is true that 
“the lives of great men all remind us that 
we may make our lives sublime and departing 
leave behind us footprints on the sands. of 
time.” 

Or, to quote Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, 
“When he passed away he was one of the 
great patriarchs of this body who had helped 
to bring us back into the promised land of a 
reunited country, one in heart, in spirit, 
and in aspirations, a country that we all 
love, that we live for, and are ready to die 
for,” 
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Bridgeport Union Supports Bill To Save 
Jobs of Workers When Plants Move 


eemeRanaenneeneT 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
submitted a bill, H.R. 12895, to protect 
the rights of workers when a business 
moves to a new location. 

Under my bill, an employer who moves 
his to a new location must 
offer employment at the new location to 
old employees who are willing, able and 
qualified and for whom work is available. 

My bill has won the endorsement of 
UE Local 237, in Bridgeport, Conn. 
Also, according to an article in the na- 
tionally circalated UE News, the union 
is working to win other support for 
this legislation. 

Under unanimous consent, I present 
the text to the article from the UE 
News: 

REPRESENTATIVE Kowatsx1 INTRODUCES BILL: 

Wovu.tp Give Ricut To Move WITH THE 


Jos . 

(By Charles R. Allen, Jr.) 

Brincerort, Conn.—What may well prove 
an historic development emerged here re- 
cently as a result of the fight that the mem- 
bers of UE Local 237 of the Columbia Record 
Co. have been waging against this multi- 
million-dollar corporation’s abandonment of 
the Bridgeport community. 

In the struggle to save as many jobs as 
possible in the face of the Columbia Record 
Co.’s plans to move its plant operations to 
Pitman, N.J., the UE sought out support 
from numerous prolabor seurces. 

US. Congressman at Large Frank Kowat- 
sKI of Connecticut personally conducted his 
own thorough examination of the Columbia 
Record Co.’s action. His sympathy shortly 
was matched by action when he introduced 
@ bill into the U.S. House of Representatives 
which would make it an unfair labor charge 
if an employer denied a worker the right 
to move with his job to the new plant loca- 
tion. 

No utopian panacea to the grave prob- 
lems caused by run-away plants, Congress- 
man Kowat.skr’s bill is based solidly so that 
the U.S. Congress will be forced to consider 
it seriously. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM 


In placing his right-to move with the job 
bill into the congressional hopper, Congress- 
man Kowatskr said that “the problem of 
plant transfers has been a major cause for 


industrial dislocation throughout the Na-_ 
tion. The least that can be done is to give 


the individual worker an opportunity to 
move with-his or her job if they so choose,” 

ONE HUNDRED ASK FOR RIGHT TO MOVE 

In a survey of some 750 UE members at 
Columbia Record Co., the union learned that 
more than 100 workers asked to exercise this 
right. 

In interviews with Bridgeport newspapers 
and radios, several UE members pointed 
out that runaway plants were no respecters 
of jobs or unions. 

Said one VE worker: 


“A plant can run away at any time in 
any plant no matter what the plant makes 
and no matter what union is involved. 
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“ CREATED THE JOB 
“The job that I work on is a job which 
I have created with my own labor, muscles 
and brains. You can’t separate the worker 
from the job. Without the worker, there 


wouldn't be the job in the first place. With- 


out labor, there would be no production. 

“Sinee I have put my labor power and 
brains into the job, then I should have 
every right to continue to make my living 
from that job. And that means if I wish 
to do so I should have the first chance to 
miove with the job if the company moves 
the plant. 

“As a result of our experience with the 
Columbia Record Co.,” he said, “I hope that 
the trade union movement will see to it 
that the right to move with your job is 
written into all contracts as protection 

t these run-away companies.” 

The Kowalski bill in Congress will play 
an important part in UE’s continuing fight 
to salvage as many jobs as possible from 
the Columbia Record Co. 

ASK BACKING FOR KOWALSKI 


UE Local 237 at a recent membership 
meeting resolved “to contact all labor unions 
in the State of Connecticut in order to urge 
them to support Congressman KoOWALSKI's 
reelection to Congress so that the Kowalski 
bill providing the right to move with the job 
may be assured passage.” 

Congressman Frank Kowatsk1’s bill was 
given statewide publicity throughout Con- 
necticut when he introduced the measure. 
All UE locals in Connecticut then promptly 
followed up this widespread reception in the 
press, Tadio and TV by announcing their 
support of this unique step which would 
advance the workers’ fight everywhere 
against run-away plants. 

Topping the list of political action for 
UE in Connecticut will be a heavy fall cam- 
paign on behaif of Congressman Frank 
Kowatsk1 and his proposal which would 
make it a law of the land that a worker 
has the right to move with his job. 
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Abuse of Irish Names 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 ’ 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial of interest to the 
Americans of Irish origin, which ap- 
peared in the National Hibernian Digest 
‘for July-August 1960: 

ABUSE or InIsH NAMES 
(By James J. Comerford) 

Summertime with its heat waves, vacation 
days, and reduced time for organization 
meetings makes one forget the slurs, the 
jibes, the caricatures, the ridicule which 
Americans of Irish ancestry had to endure 
last winter in the greeting-card field, as well 
as in the field of screen, radio, and TV. We 
are speaking of the winter of 1959-60. And 
for good measure, we can also add the 1957- 
58 winter. 

One does not have to look back into the 
old days, in order to find instances where 
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defamation and slander have been used 
against Americans of Irish ancestry. Any 
observer will easily recall that within the 
last 2 years, since the last national conven- 
tion, over 1,000 instances have appeared on 
TV screens in which Irish names were 
slandered and in which the Irish as a race 
were held up to contempt and ridicule. C. 
course, they got an assist now and then from 
a slob with an Irish name. The movies and 
the radio also depicted through their own 
medium on innumerable times, characters 
and situations which hurled vicious insults 
at the American of Irish heritage. No one, 
we are sure, has forgotten the incident 
around last St. Patrick’s Day of the despic- 
able greeting cards, 

Does this happen to Americans of other 
racial origins? You can bet your boots it 
does not. For if and when it does, the many 
and varied “antidefamation. committees,” 
and “vigilance committees,” go to work and 
bombard the sponsors, the promoters, the 
“financial angels” who pay for the cost of 
the shows, the producers, the editers, with 
dynamic and hard-hitting protests. With 
and through these committees, they refuse 
to buy their advertised merchandise, thereby 
hitting them in the financial pockethook 
where it is felt the hardest. 


Members ought to recall the words: “I will 
not countenance by my presence or support 
any performance that may reasonably be 
interpreted as caricaturing or debasing the 
Trish people, whether in public or in private, 
in song, recitation, or story on the stage or 
on the screen.” 


Constant vigilance by AOH members is 
required. The Irish are traditionally known 
for their inherent sense of humor and for 
their ability to tell and make jokes at their 
Own expense. However, this characteristic, 
no matter how well it is recognized as a spe- 
cial Irish trait, does not grant a license for 
sellers of merchandise using TV advertising 
as @ matter of business policy to publicly 
lampoon and brazenly insult the Irish race. 

An individual, bearing a historic Irish 
name, may feel awfully upset on hearing 
these insults and jibes. Not being a mem- 
ber of an organization, his little protest 
registers zero. All his fume and fury create 
an impression no larger than a pin hole in 
the side of a mountain. Thousands of 
others, like him, who are unorganized may 
in the capacity of individuals also protest 
in rage. But their voices, being only that of 
individuals, are no more heeded than rain- 
drops falling on ocean waves. 

In preserving the pride of race and in 
protecting the reputation of race, the or- 
ganized Irish Americans must talk not only 
for themselves but also for their unor- 
ganized fellow clansmen. The experience of 
people for thousands of years show that this 
is the rule of life. 

Let us, the organized, talk up as we did 
about some of last St. Patrick’s Day greeting 
cards. Weshall be heard. Collective think- 
ing and collective acting are the instruments 
that modern man yet has at his command in 
the lands that are still governed by democ- 
racy. 

When our race is insulted, particularly by 
those who develop such insults into sales- 
pitches for selling their merchandise, let the 
AOH hit hard with protests. Remember, 
that bank accounts and pocketbooks of the 
vendors are always vulnerable targets. 

Americans of national origins which are 
not Irish have stopped the peddling of in- 
sults directed against their people. Even- 
tualiy the Irish will. But why not soon? 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional topies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov-~ 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re~- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin-« 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNnGrREssIOoNAL ReEcorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p, 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGrEssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Senator Thomas J. Dodd Receives Dis- | ©n the one hand, the agony of your people 


tinguished Award Medal From Knights 
of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday evening, August 21, 1960, it was 
my privilege and pleasure to attend the 
dinner, in my home city of Worcester, 
Mass., marking the closing session of the 
47th Annual Convention of the Knights 
of Lithuania. 

The outstanding feature of this dinner 
was the official conferring of this great 
organization’s Distinguished Award 
Medal upon our former House colleague 
and present junior Senator from Con- 
necticut, THomas J. Dopp. The medal 
is annually given to the non-Lithuanian 
who has done most to advance the free- 
dom of Lithuania. 

The Most Reverend Bernard J. Flana- 
gan, D.D., present bishop of Worcester, 
and former head of the diocese of Nor- 
wich, Conn., Senator Dopp’s birthplace, 
characterized the Senator as “a friend 
of freedom, a man who has spoken elo- 
quently for captive peoples—and a man 
who has not let us forget our obligations 
toward them.” 

The Reverend John C, Jutt of St. Casi- 
mirs Church, convention honorary chair- 
man, in his remarks, also praised Senator 
Dopp for “his tireless efforts and dedica- 
tion, which have given Lithuanians cour- 
age never to give up in the fight for free- 
dom.” 

It was indeed another memorable event 
in the long, patriotic history of the 
Knights of Lithuania and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am pleased to in- 
clude, at this point, the inspiring ac- 
ceptance award address delivered by 
Senator Dopp. His speech follows: 
RemMakRKs OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp Brerorre 

KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA CONVENTION IN 

WORCESTER, AUGUST 21, 1960 

Bishop Flanagan, Mayor O’Brien, Father 
Jutt, distinguished guests, friends, I am 
moved and deeply honored by the award you 
have’ bestowed upon me. But when I ask 
myself, What have I done to deserve this 
award? Iam, very frankly, troubled. 

Somehow it seems to me that it would be 
more appropriate if I, as an American weré 
here to present an award to a representative 
of the Lithuanian people. For no people in 
the world has fought more heroically for 
freedom, or suffered more cruelly under ty- 
ranny, or clung more tenaciously to their 
national identity, their cultural and spiritual 
heritage, their faith in the ultimate triumph 
of freedom, 

This great nation, this nation of heroes and 
martyrs, has, in its suffering, become a sym- 
bol for freemen everywhere. 


serves as a constant reminder to us of the 
ignorance and cynicism and lack of foresight 
and courage that resulted in the abandon- 


ment of the captive peoples of Europe at the - 


close of World War II. 

On the other hand, by their obstinate re- 
fusal to reconcile themselves to tyranny, 
either under the Czars or under the Bol- 
sheviks, the Lithuanian people have inspired 
all of us to fight harder and work harder for 
the eternal cause of freedom. 

If I have sometimes spoken up on behalf 
of the Lithuanian people and the other cap- 
tive peoples of Europe, if I have sometimes 
urged the we seek after more effective ways 
of promoting their liberation, I take no spe- 
cial credit for this. To me it has been a sim- 
ple matter of conscience. I would have been 
delinquent had I done less. And so it seems 
to me that, instead of receiving an award 
from you, it is I who should be presenting an 
award—an award for exemplary courage and 
spiritual fortitude—either to some living 
Lithuanian patriot or to the unknown soldier 
of the Lithuanian resistance movement. 

America has every reason to be proud of 
its citizens of Lithuanian extraction—and 
you have every reason to be proud of your 
ancestry. 

The history of the Lithuanian people, as 
I have read it, is an epic story of heroism 
and suffering and man’s unquenchable will 
to assert his God-given human rights. It 
is a story to be told again and again, for 
freemen everywhere have much to learn 
from it. . 

I believe the story of Lithuania should be 
told for another reason. Better than any 
story I know, it illustrates the nature of the 
enemy we now confront. It teaches us how 
much trust can be placed in treaties with 
the Kremlin, in its pledges of coexistence, in 
its off-and-on pretenses of friendship. It 
teaches us how inhuman international 
bolshevism is, how utterly without morality 
or restraint. 

When the Lithuanian people, at the close 
of World War I established their own Govern- 
ment and proclaimed their independence, 
the Bolsheviks invaded the newly established 
state. There were many bitter battles but 
finally the Lithuanian people emerged 
triumphant. On July 19, 1920, the Soviet 
Government signed a-treaty of peace. It de- 
clared in this treaty—mark these words 
well—that it “voluntarily and forever re- 
nounces all sovereign rights possessed by 
Russia over the Lithuanian people and their 
territory.” 

For 20 years Lithuania knew peace and 
independence. During this period, there was 
@® great renaissance of their nation litera- 
ture and culture. 


But then came the Hitler-Stalin pact and 
the partition of Poland between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. Almost immediately 
the Kremlin demanded permission to place 
20,000 troops in Lithuania for the duration 
of the war. These troops, it was emphasized, 
would be removed at the end of the war. 
Prime Minister Stalin himself stated—and 
again mark these words well—‘‘We respect 
the independence of the Lithuanian State. 
We are disposed to defend its‘territorial in- 
tegrity.” 

History records no blacker or more per- 
fidious lie by the head of a great state. 

On October 10, 1939, only 2 weeks after 
the original demand was served on Lithua- 
nia, the Soviet Union concentrated its armed 


~ 


forces on the Lithuanian frontier. The Gov- 
ernment of this brave little nation had no 
alternative but to sign the pact of mutual 
assistance which the placed before 
it. But at the point of signing, they discov- 
ered that the clause stipulating that Soviet 
bases would be maintained in Lithuania only 


for the duration of the war had been stricken . 


from the agreement, on the personal instruc- 
tion of Stalin. 

This was only the beginning of the perfidy. 
Eight months later, on June 14, 1940, the 
Soviet Government demanded that the Lith- 
uanian Minister of the Interior and Director 
of Security be brought to trial, that a gov- 
ernment friendly to the Soviet Union be in- 
stalled and that the Red army be granted 
free entry in force into the territory of Lith- 
uania, There was not even time to reply 
to this ultimatum. The very next day, on 
June 15, the Red army occupied Lithuania 
and the Government was compelled to flee 
abroad. 

The Communists had made their plans 
carefully, as they always do, and they moved 
rapidly. They had a quisling regime ready 
to install. They had their lists of names of 
Lithuanian patriots who were slated for ar- 
rest and execution. They had their plan 
of action. 

On July 7, 3 weeks after the occupation, 
the quisling regime ordered the liquidation 
of all non-Communist parties and the ar- 
rest of their leaders. On July 14 and 15, the 
people were compelled to vote in national 
elections with only the Communist Party 
represented. The Lithuanian people resisted 
heroically, desperately. But they were fight- 
ing against hopeless odds. On July 17, the 
regime announced that 95.1 percent of the 
people had voted and that 99.19 percent of 
these had cast their ballot for the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Two days later, on July 21, the so-called 
People’s Diet convened for its first session. 
In less than 1 hour, without any debate, it 
voted unanimously to ask the supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S:R. to admit Lithuania into the 
Soviet state as one of its federated Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

What an object lesson this should be to all 
those who insist that we must be trustful, 
who wish to believe that the world’s diffi- 
cuties can be resolved by signing another 
treaty of nonaggression and coexistence with 
the Kremlin, who think that we can some-~ 
how improve relations by signing treaties 
on Antarctica or on outer space or on Berlin. 

I know there are those who will say, “But 
the events you relate took place in Stalin’s 
day. Today we have a new regime, a regime 
that is less brutal, less immoral.” How they 
can argue this in the face of everything that 
has happened in the captive nations, in the 
face of the brutal suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolution, in the face of Khru- 
shchev’s ultimatums and threats of nuclear 
war—how they can still pretend that there 
has been some basic change for the good in 
Soviet policy, I cannot understand. 

Let me point to one simple fact. The man 
directly responsible for the occupation of 
Lithuania under Stalin was Gen. Ivan Serov. 
It was he who installed the quisling govérn- 
ment, who directed the mass arrests of Lithu- 
anian patriots, who was responsible for the 
brutal deportations of scores and hundreds 
of thousands of Lithuanians to the oblivion 
of the Soviet slave labor camps. 

It was the same Gen. Ivan Serov who was 
responsible for the inhuman suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution, the perfidious 
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arrest of General Maleter while he was nego- 
tiating under flag of truce, the mass depor- 
tations of Hungarians which took place after 
the Soviet occupation. 

In short, the only thing that has changed 
in the Soviet slave empire is that Ehrushchev 
has succeeded Stalin. There is the same to- 
tal inhumanity, the same total perfidy, even 
the same General Serov. Let me correct my- 
self. There has been another small change. 
General Serov has been promoted. He is now 
the head of the Soviet secret police. 


The despots of the Kremlin may be effi- . 


cient, but, like all tyrants, they have a blind 
spot. They believe that, with enough op-_ 
pression, they can ultimately destroy the 
human will to freedom. How wrong they 
are. The Hungarian revolution and the 
continuing resistance of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple and of the other peoples of the captive 
nations prove once again that neither 1 
generation nor 2 generations nor 10 genera- 
tions of brainwashing can produce a breed 
of.men that is willing to accept the denial of 
the God-given human rights as natural and 
proper.’ 

The word “liberation” has been somewhat 
compromised because in the 1952 campaign 
it was used as a crude election slogan. It is 
however a good word, a word for which there 
is no substitute. Instead of abandoning the 
word, as some have proposed, we must re- 
deem it and give it 

To use it again as an electioneering slogan 
or simply to pay lip service to it. would— 
I agree completely—be the height of irre- 
sponsibility. If we use the word again— 
and I wholeheartedly urge that we do—we 
must do so as a serious act of self-dedica- 
tion, and we must spell out precisely what 
Wwe mean. “Liberation” does not mean that 
we confront the Soviets with an ultimatum 
and launch a war if they object to it. Bas- 
ically, liberation will have to come from 
within. But what we say and what we do 
can encourage or discourage the spirit of 
liberation—while our behavior at critical 
moments like the Hungarian revolution can 
be of decisive importance. 

How should we go about encouraging the 
liberation movement? The first step, in my 
opinion, would be to demonstrate the ear- 
nestness of our concern by raising the issue 
of the captive nations at every diplomatic 
conference and at every U.N. session. 

In enslaving the captive nations, the So- 
viets were guilty of violating a whole series 
of international agreements that guaranteed 
free election. In imposing their regimes and 
main them in power, they have used 
the Soviet Army in the most flagrant man- 
ner as an instrument of political intimida- 
tions; and when intimidations failed in 
Germany and in Hungary in recent years, 
they resorted to open military intervention 
and repression. They have violated the U.N. 
Charter repeatedly and at almost every 
point. 

Let us spread the facts about Soviet im- 
perialism on the record at every available 
opportunity. Let us continue to demand 
that the Soviets respect all their obligations. 

Above all let us make liberation a cardinal 
goal of our diplomacy. I do not underesti- 
mate the difficulty of persuading the Kremlin 
to liberate its satellite empire. But, after 
Hungary, I find it easy to conceive of a situ- 
ation where a combination of division within 
the Kremlin, unrest in the satellites and hard 
bargaining on the part of the West will 
induce the Soviets—in their own interest— 
to grant freedom to the unyielding, trouble- 
some captive peoples of Europe. 

Liberation is not a pipedream. It is the 
only conceivable way in which we can recap- 
ture the political offensive. And, as every 
schoolboy knows, a side which defends itself 
when attacked but never takes the offensive, 
is bound to lose. The same is true in 
politics. 
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A point in history has been reached where 
men who are free must come to the aid of 
those who seek to be free, because if they do 
not, the chances are that they will lose their 
own freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, in accepting this award, I 
salute the brave people of Lithuania. I 
promise you that I shall continue to speak 
about the captive nations and the issue of 
liberation at every appropriate opportunity. 

And I venture to prophesy that, before I 
am too old to travel, I will some day have the 
great pleasure of visiting a free Lithuania— 
of visiting your ancient capital of Vilnius, 
which I have so often wanted to see, and of 
drinking a toast to freedom and to enduring 
friendship between the Lithuanian and 
American nations there, with some of my 
friends in this audience. 


Pennsylvania Sheriffs Association Annual 
Convention Banquet Held at Altoona, 
Pa., July 21, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Altoona, Pa., was the scene 
of the 1960 convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sheriffs Association which was 
highlighted by the annual banquet held 
on Thursday, July 21 at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Penn-Alto Hotel. It was my pleasure to 
deliver the principal address of the eve- 
ning at which time I spoke on “The Na- 
ture of the Communist Threat to Amer- 
ica.” 

Blair County Sheriff V. Paul Reed 
proved to be a fine host to his fellow 
sheriffs of the Keystone State who in 
turn expressed their regard and esteem 
by electing him second vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Sheriffs Association. 
Sheriff Reed was the only newly elected 
officer and in line with the traditional 
policy, he is slated to become president 
of the association in 1962. 

The 1960 convention was voted as one 
of the finest in the history of the Penn- 


_Sylvania Sheriffs Association with the 


convention banquet providing a fitting 
climax to the annual convention pro- 
ceedings. 
My address on the occasion follows: 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL STATE 
CONVENTION OF THE PENNYLVANIA SHERIFFS 
ASSOCIATION, HoTEL PENN-ALTO, ALTOONA, 
Pa., JULY 21, 1960 


It is a real pleasure to address this sheriffs’ 
convention. 

As we all know enormous problems beset 
our country and the world. One of these 
problems is communism, and I want to talk 
to you about it. 

Certainly, you law enforcement officers, of 
all people, need not be reminded of the 
great dangers to our Nation and the free 
world that are inherent in the Communist 
threat, 

The first page of every daily newspaper 
throughout the Nation carries a headline or 
byline— 
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(a) reporting a Soviet thrust in this quar- 
ter or that quarter of the globe. 

(b) repeating another boast by, Khru- 
shchev about surpassing the United States 
militarily and economically. 

(c) or disclosing the details of another 
Communist Chinese attack on Tibet, the In- 
dian border, or Formosa. 

Most of us are consciously aware of this 
ominous threat. 

What we are not fully aware of, however, 
is the overall Soviet outlook on the world 
as it relates to us and the problems it pre- 
sents to us. 

We are not all fully conscious of the poli- 
tical problem and the moral problem that 
exists in the Soviet concept of a divided 
world, 

There can be no mistake about the fact 
that theoretically the Soviets view the world 
as a divided world. In the Soviet mind, ours 
is the capitalist world; and theirs is the 
Communist worid. Both are “camps,” to use 
the Soviet terminology. Indeed it would be 
more accurate to say that both are “military 
camps” in the sense that the Soviets view 
this historic build-up of power in the same 
light as a military campaign. 

Both “camps” or worlds are to the Soviets 
distinctly opposite in philosophic orienta- 
tion, political behavior, and ultimate goals, 

The Soviets claim further that as a matter 
of doctrinal truth both worlds are engaged 
in disputes at every level of human exist- 
ence and as a result they are unavoidably 
engaged in a gigantic struggle for survival. 

The Soviets claim that the struggle is a 
continuing one which will go on until either 
capitalism or communism tri hs. 

Lenin, the founder of the Soviet state and 
world communism, put it in these terms, 
“who whom,” or in other words, “who will 
conquer whom.” 

On another occasion Lenin described the 
contest for survival in this highly dramatic 
and imaginative way: “As long as capitalism 
and socialism (that is, communism) re- 
mained, we cannot live in peace. 

“In the end one or the other will tri- 
umph—a funeral requiem will be sung 
either over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

However, neither Lenin, Stalin, nor their 
successor, Khrushchev, doubted that com- 
munism would emerge triumphant and in 
Khrushchev’s words, would “bury” us. 

Thus, the Soviets are committed to a line 
of action that seeks not only to destroy the 
American way of life. 

But it goes further because the Soviets 
are determined to transform the entire 
world in the Soviet image. 

Regarding force and power as political 
weapons to be used ruthlessly in achieving 
this end, the Soviets press ever forward. 

They seek advantages here and there, 
probing for soft spots in the defenses of the 
free world. 

Furthermore, they aggressively assert their 
power through outright territorial conquests 
or through their fifth column. operations 
within the world Communist movement, 

So much for the Soviet world outlook. 

On the other hand, what about the 
United States and the outiook of its people 
and leaders? We, Americans, have a com- 
pletely different outlook on the world. 

First of all, we, along with our allies, are 
trying to preserve the prevailing world po- 
litical structure which we regard generally 
as the most acceptable structure for insur- 
ing freedom and democracy. For us, it is a 
simple fact of survival. 

This does not mean that we are blindly 
attached to a type of status quo that 
preaches the ill-fated doctrine of keeping 
things as they are. We are, and always” 
should be, sensitive to the winds of political 
change throughout the world. 
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We admit the necessity of political change 
not only in our own domestic politics but 
in world politics in general. 

What we seek to preserve is the procedure 
of free government through which orderly 
transfer of political power can take place in 
a genuine spirit of liberty and justice. 

Unlike the Soviets, we are not committed 
to the planned destruction of world societies. 
In a spirit of tolerance, we seek rather to 
assist the peoples of the world, wherever 
possible, to achieve a higher state of human 
liberty through the institution which is most 
likely to succeed in accomplishing this goal, 
a government of free people. 

In addition, we are committed by heritage 
and national tradition to the belief that dif- 
ferences among nations—as those among 
individuals—can be resolved through the ‘& 
ercise of reason and good will. 

Differences between us and the Suiiate: as 
with any other nation, we would say, are not 
beyond solution, but rather are adjustable. 
So it is then that we Americans and the So- 
viets do have radically different conceptions 
of the world around us. 

We have different national purposes and 
different national goals. We are both guided 
by wholly different philosophies of life. But 
the political problems inherent in this 
divided and contrasting view of the world 
has still another particular manifestation. 

We could call it the problem of a divided 
morality. The Soviets operate within a very 
restricted framework of morality which is 
radically at variance with our own con- 
ceptions. The Soviet moral conscience is 
colored totally by the dogmatic belief that 
whatever is good for the advancement of 
communism is morally right. In addition 
the Soviets believe whatever deters or op- 
poses communism is morally evil. 

Lenin spelled out this belief in answer 
to the question, “Is there such a thing as 
Communist morality?” He said: “Of course 
there is.” 

He continued by saying: “It is frequently 
asserted that we have no ethics, and that 
* * * Communists deny all morality. * * * 
We say that our morality is wholly subordi- 
nated to the interests of the class struggle. 
We deduce our morality from the facts and 
needs of the class struggle. * * * At the basis 
of Communist morality lies the struggle for 
strengthening and completing communism.” 

Finally Lenin said: “For us morality is 
subordinated to the interests of the class 
struggle.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, these standards of 
morality and ethics conceived in these nar- 
rowly restricted terms permit the Soviets and 
their Communist allies great versatility in 
political action. Communists can and do 
operate completely unimpeded by codes of 
ethical conduct that are normally accepted 
in world sociéty as morally correct. They 
can disregard morality, as we conceive it, 
and assert that to act otherwise would be 
to them “immoral.” 

This is a peculiar type of logic I know; but 
nonetheless this is the foundation of Com- 
munist morality. This is the way they, 
Soviets, think of good and evil. 

What this means in concrete terms is that 
the Soviets ‘are able to profess the principles 
of peaceful coexistence which explicitly 
stipulates noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other states. 

Yet, at the same time they carry on sub- 
versive activities—on a mass scale—to de- 
stroy those states and expand Soviet power, 

By the same perverted moral justification, 
a treaty is to be complied with only so long 
as it serves Soviet purposes. When its use- 
fulness has been served, then it canbe 
broken, 

To you law-enforcement officers this prob- 
lem of a divided morality has a special 
meaning. 

For the Soviets, law that is formulated by 
@ free capitalistic republic such as ours is 
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not necessarily morally binding on Commu- 
nists. 

Only Communist law, as such, has the real 
force of moral com in Soviet terms 
and thus must be obeyed. Non-Communist 
laws, as all other institutions, are looked 
upon by the Communists as instruments of 
what they call capitalist exploitation. As 
such, they are to be tolerated where no other 
course is possible until they can be de- 
stroyed. 

At this point let me quote agai Lenin’s 
words on how the Communists are to use 
legislatures and parliaments, the very heart 
of free government, as devices to further’ 
Communist ends. 

Lenin said: “No parliament can in any 
circumstances be for Communists an arena 
of struggle for reforms for betterment of the 
situation of the working class. The only 
question can be that of utilizing state insti- 
tutions for their destruction.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, we don’t have to 
look back very far in recent history to find 
excellent examples that illustrate the moral 
level upon which Communists function to 
accomplish their goals. 

You may be interested to know that one 
of the first areas for penetration and seizure 
prior to a takeover in Communist tactical 
procedure is the organization for maintain- 
ing law and order. 

Throughout Eastern Europe at the end of 
the war the Communists uniformly took 
over the functions of the interlor ministry 
which in those countries controlled the na- 
tional police. 

In Czechoslovakia, the democratic opposi- 
tion was paralyzed when the Communists 
asserted their power in February 1948 mainly 
because the police power had been success- 
fully communized. 

In Hungary, the Communist police were 
able to reduce the democratic opposition 
through terror, intrigue, and torture and 
thus establish uncontestable Communist 
control over every facet of national life. 

It is significant that the notorious Hun- 
garian secret police who were communized 
were the first victims of the Freedom 
Fighters in the revolution of 1956. 

Similar patterns of communist control are 
seen in other countries that were conquered 
by Soviet Russia. And, there can be little 
doubt that the Communist supporters of 
Fidel Castro, following the Communist ex- 
ample elsewhere, have already conspired to 
assume total control over Cuba’s police au- 
thority. With this weapon of manipulation 
and control in the hands of a dictator, the 
Cuban people will be hard pressed to stage 
a resistance movement against Castro’s ex- 
cesses. 

The Communist aim in a period of take- 
over, as the East European experience indi- 
cates, is to win control over police authority 
within the nation and thereafter to impose 
their own system of law and order. But it 
is significant that one of the primary tactics 
of the Communists in doing this is to en- 
courage and create civil disobedience. With 
the ultimate objective of destroying all civil 
law and order, the Communists seize upoh 
any occasion that can be used to undermine 
the authority of established police power and 
destroy the lgws it seeks to uphold and 
enforce. 

Only very recently we had a dramatic, and 
I might add, lamentable, experience of seeing 
this tactic in operation. -I am speaking, of 
course, of Japan and the recent riots there 
against the Japanese-American Security 
Treaty. We know now that a widespread 
feeling of neutralism existed in many quar- 
ters of Japanese political life which are not 
Communist. But, the Japanese Commu- 
nists, aided financially by the Soviet Union, 
were able to exploit these deep-seated emo- 
tions of the Japanese populace and direct 
the vast energies generated as a consequence 
into a massive and prolonged demonstration 
of civil disobedience. 
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Surely, therefore, if there ever was a first 
line of defense in any nation against Com- 
munist internal subversion it is the law en- 
forcement officers. They are in a sense the 
weapon and the shield of the law. 

supply the inner structural discipline with- 
in the state that permits law and order to 


The last 15 years’ experience of Soviet 
Communist activity throughout the world 
beata Gut ‘the terte’ at this ulieementioe: 

Ladies and gentlemen, great problems face 
us today and in the future that arise from 
the threat of world communism. 

In many respects the 1960’s are the begin- 
ning of a new era in American history. It 
is the beginning of a new revolutionary era 
in which we must face up to enormous prob- 
lems. These problems have in part domestic 
and international implications. 

The domestic implications are the follow- 
ing: : 
(a) The need to speed up our economic 
growth. - 

(b) Expansion of American educational 
facilities. 

(c) Fulfilling the social needs of the 
Nation. 

(a) And particularly the urgency of har- 
nessing the enormous material resources of 
our Nation in the continuing struggle for 
survival against world communism. 

The problems facing us have also inter- 
national implications which are focused en- 
tirely on our conquest with Soviet powers. 

Briefly, they are: 

First the necessity of reformulating a policy 
for Western Europe that recognizes thé 
emergence of our allies to a new status 
of economic and political independence. 

Secondly there is the urgency in adjust- 
ing our policy requirements to meet the 
demands of the emerging new states of Asia 
and Africa. 

And finally the need to recast our strate- 
gic thinking, taking into account the rising 
tide of neutralism in Asia and Africa and 
the development of intercontinental mass 
destruction weapons. 

Ladies and gentlemen as I conclude my 
remarks let none of us underrate the great 
dimensions of the challenge of the 1960's. 

As our forebears before us, let us extend 
ourselves and meet this challenge. Frankly 
our survival depends on it, 





Chelsea, Mass., Commends Government 
on 25th Anniversary of Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include a resolution adopted 
by the city of Chelsea, Mass., on August 
15, 1960: 

Whereas United States has had a quarter 
century under social security setup; and 

Whereas during this period it has paid out 
more than $10 billion in benefits a year; and 

Whereas in Suffolk County alone, more 
than 777,000 men, women, and children are 
paid approximately $61 million a year and 
nationally more than 14 million persons are 
receiving monthly old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance checks; and 

Whereas these benefits for elderly citizens 
allow them to enjoy their elderly age with 
financial aid and benefits which they ordi- 
narily would not receive: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the city government con- 
gratulate Congress for this act which was 
passed during the administration of our late 
beloved President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
with the hope that more benefits will be al- 
lowed and improvements made to allow 
workers 60 years of age and over to continue 
to enjoy their elderly age; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
our Senators and Congressmen, the Speaker 
of the House, and the President of the 


Senate. 
3 JOsEPH B, GREENFIELD, 
Alderman, 


Capital Punishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to my bill, H.R. 870, 
to abolish the death penalty, I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing article by Prof. Richard C. Don- 
nelly, professor of law, Yale Law School, 
and retired member of the Connecticut 
Board of Parole: 

CaPIraAL PUNISHMENT 
(By Richard C. Donnelly, professor of law, 

Yale Law School; retired member of the 

| Connecticut Board of Parole) 


The massive literature of capital punish- 
ment—commencing with Beccaria’s influen- 
tial essay “On Crimes and Punishment” pub- 
lished in 1764—presents special difficulties 
and frustrations. It is a curious fact that 
the main arguments against the death pen- 
alty have remained remarkably unchanged 
since the beginning of the debate. First of 
all, the arguments have been and are usually 
of a utilitarian character: capital punish- 
ment does not deter crime and its conse- 
quences are detrimental to social welfare. 
Secondiy, and usually of much greater im- 
portance in accounting for the zeal of the 
advocacy, are allegations based on concep- 
tions of moral value and humanitarian sen; 
timent. These allegations, despite their pri- 
ority, are rarely stated fully or precisely. To 
do so, while presumably not impossible, is 
difficult. They do not necessarily depend, 
for example, on an absolutist value of human 
life nor on a Tolstoian doctrine of nonvio- 
lence. There is also another attitude some- 
times complicating analysis which, while not 
unrelated to the moral repugnance induced 
in many by the death penalty, is neverthe- 
less distinct. This attitude is based on as- 
sumptions as to ‘the nature of human be- 
havior that create dissatisfaction and uneasi- 
ness with the whole concept of criminal re- 
sponsibility and, indeed of moral responsi- 
bility. All of these factors, in large measure 
unanalyzed and unarticulated, bedevil com- 
munication and clear understanding. 

It is probably safe to say that the crucial 
proposition in the abolitionist’s case is that 
the death penalty is no more effective as a 
deterrent than other non-lethal sanctions. 
There is, of course, nothing in logic that 
requires this assertion to constitute the 
kingpin of an abolitionist position. Indeed, 
it would seem more logical to place the bur- 
den. upon the advocates of the death penalty 
to establish that it does deter and is abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of society. 
However, those who favor capital punishment 
have not accepted responsibility for demon- 
strating that the state kills only because of 
necessity and that there is no other means 
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of societal. protection. Their position ap- 
pears to be that the existence of the law 
requires no justification and that its effec- 
tiveness may be assumed. It is for those 
who would change it to prove the desirability 
of doing so. Nevertheless, all realistic per- 
sons recognize that if the abolition move- 
ment is to be an effective political force, the 
nondeterrence point must be persuasively 
made, 

It is a point of very real difficulty. This 
is true because we know virtually nothing 
about the deterrent effects of legal sanctions 
in general. We are ignorant, not only be- 
cause investigation of the problem presents 
formidable difficulties, but because, apart 
from studies made as contributions to the 
death penalty debate, serious empirical in- 
vestigation has rarely been undertaken. 
This is in itself a remarkable fact since, 
rightly or wrongfully, most criminal statutes 
become law on the assumption that their 
enactment and enforcement will eliminate or 
minimize the conduct for which sanctions 
are provided. 

However, the practical necessities of re- 
cruiting popular support for the abolition 
movement have motivated the production 
of numerous studies designed to test the 
deterrent consequences of the death pen- 
alty. Although the studies employ several 
different modes of approach, they arrive at 
the common finding that, at most, no sig- 
nificant relation can be detected between 
the presence of the death penalty and the 
incidence of capital crime. 

Putting aside studies of such relevant mat- 
ters as the significance of mental disorder in 
the commission of capital offenses, these 
statistical inquiries tend to fall into one of 
several common types, the most character- 
istic of which are probably these: (1) studies 
of capital-crime rates in a particular coun- 
try or American State before and after aboli- 
tion of the death penalty; (2) comparative 
statistics on the incidence of murder in 
jurisdictions where capital punishment has 
been retained and those in which it has been 
abolished; and, less frequently encountered; 
(3) broader studies of general crime rates in 
abolition and death penalty jurisdictions. 
The abolition position, it seems to me, would 
be strengthened if it were frankly recog- 
nized that such inquiries rarely approach 
any minimum standards of decent scientific 
rigor. It is true that many public policy 
decisions are based on far less knowledge 
than these studies supply as to the probable 
deterrent effects of the death penalty. But 
the fallibility of such statistical inquiries 
is obvious, and it is important to be aware 
of what. we do not know. In the first place, 
most of these studies require accurate sta- 
tistics on the numbers of capital offenses 
actually committed. This presupposes a 
system of crime reporting that is both ac- 
curate and in such form as to make the in- 
formation available. The fact is that, par- 
ticularly in the United States, these condi- 
tions simply do not obtain. But even if this 
basic data were readily accessible, other diffi- 
culties would emerge. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, it is shown that in State X, murder rates 
declined in the 10-year period after abolition. 
Having learned this, what do we know? 
Simply that abolition did not prevent a de- 
cline. Whether there is a causal connection 
between the two occurrences, whether the 
crime rates would have been the same, 
higher or lower had the death penalty been 
retained, are questions that quite apparently 
remain unanswered. Comparisons of juris- 
dictions in which general economic and cul- 
tural factors are similar and where some 
have and some have not abolished capital 
punishment are afflicted by similar infirmi- 
ties. ‘These comparative studies, however, 
even if they do not succeed in measuring 
the actual consequences of the death penalty, 
at least strongly suggest that capital pun- 
ishment as a factor in the incidence of crime 
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is a matter of comparative insignificance, 
Now, all of this is not to assert that we can 
derive no useful inferences from the studies, 
We may say, first, that if additional deter- 
rence results from the death penalty, it is 
not of enough importance to reveal itself 
through the rather crude measures afforded 
by these studies. Again, if the abolitionists 
fail to show that the death penalty does not 
deter, no one else has shown that it does. 
There is another aspect of the deterrence 
argument that deserves attention. No rea- 
son occurs why one advancing the abolition- 
ist position must assume, almost as an ar- 
ticle of faith, that execution of the death 
penalty can, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, be expected to enhance the deter- 
rent effects of the criminal law. Rather, 
the crucial question would seem to be 
whether one can sensibly anticipate such a 
consequence, given the circumstances that 
actually surround the administration of 
criminal justice. Surely, realization of the 
deterrent potential of capital punishment, 
if it actually exists, requires that certain 
minimum conditions be satisfied. These in- 
clude, at a minimum, reasonable certainty 
in the detection and apprehension of ‘of- 
fenders, reasonable speed and certainty of 
conviction, and reasonable speed and cer- 
tainty in the execution of the death sen- 
tence once it is imposed. The incontro- 
vertible fact is that in the United States 


not one of these conditions is fulfilled today 


nor is likely to be in the years ahead. No 
one knows how many capital offenses are 
actually committed each year in this coun- 
try. There are probably few believers in 
capital punishment who would consider it 
either just or desirable to put all murderers 
to death. It is because in practice we do 
not find the penalty of death appropriate 
that we execute for murder in the United 
States fewer than 50 persons a year—surely 
a trivial fraction of the cases in which it 
might legally be imposed. Our hesitancy 
and bad conscience in carrying out a sen- 
tence of death must largely nullify any ex- 
emplary benefits that could conceivably be 
gained. Perhaps it is sufficient to say. that 
in the United States capital punishment 
should be opposed on the same grounds that 
induce one to reject any other futile and 
foolish course of action. 

There are other considerations bearing on 
the death penalty debate that should be 
mentioned. It would require more faith 
than most could muster to assume that, 
when so few who commit capital offenses 
are actually executed, selection of offenders 
for the death penalty proceeds on anything 
approaching a rational basis. An examina- 
tion of the cases of those who are executed 
would show, I am sure, that they are not 
more deserving of execution or more danger- 
ous than those we do not kill; in fact, the 
most dangerous are likely to be the legally 
insane whom we do not execute and the 
few hired killers—those, perhaps, most de- 
serving of punishment—who are rarely con-+ 
victed and who are most likely to be killed 
by their competitors. Pure caprice must 
play a large part. Even more disturbing is 
the suspicion that selection is made on the 
basis of unacceptable criteria, such as, the 
race or poverty of the defendant, the status ~- 
of the victim, and the like. In other words, 
capital punishment is the most difficult of 
sanctions to administer with even rough 
equality. Yet, most dramatically when life is 
at stake, equality is, as it is generally felt to 
be, a most important element of justice. 

Apart from these considerations the pos- 
sible imposition of the death penalty in a 


-criminal trial has a discernible and baneful 


effect on the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. A trial where life is at issue becomes 
inevitably a morbid and sensational affair. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in his appearance 
as a witness before the British Royal Com- 
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mission on Capital Punishment, put it this 
way: 

“When life is at hazard in a trial, it sen- 
sationalizes the whole thing almost unwit- 
tingly; the effect on juries, the bar, the 
public, the judiciary, I regard as very bad. 
I think scientifically the claim of deterrence 
is not worth much. Whatever proof there 
may be in my judgment does not outweigh 
the social loss due to the inherent sensa- 
tionalism of a trial for life.” 

The special sentiment associated with 
judgment of death is reflected in another 
way in the courts. It lends added weight 
to claims of error in the trial and multiplies 
and protracts the appellate processes, includ- 
ing postconviction remedies developed dur- 
ing recent years. In this regard, one needs 
only to recall the case of Chessman, who 
from June 1948 until May 2, 1960, success- 
fully resisted the execution of his sentence. 
Nor is this situation peculiar to California. 
These delays, this sense of shame in admin- 
istering the death penalty, must be symp- 
tomatic of a widespread distrust of what we 
are doing. 

There ig still another point, namely, the 
effects of the death penalty on the staff of 
penal institutions where executions occur. 
The accepted objective of any modern cor- 
rectional system is the rehabilitation and 
reformation of offenders. Any hopes for a 
more rational penology must rest ultimately 
upon the development of a professional 
group committed to correctional work as a 
career. Progress toward this objective has 
not been impressive. I suspect the presence 
of the death penalty is a significant source 
of difficulty. And I imagine that an enlight- 
ened warden finds an execution almost as 
contrary to his professional standards and 
duties as would a physician executioner. It 
has, in fact, been suggested that capital 
punishment by injection would be simpler, 
swifter, less mutilating, amd less painful 
than any other method. This proposal, how- 
ever, gets little serious consideration be- 
cause it is unlikely that any reputable phy- 
sician would be willing to give such an in- 
jection. The death penalty must create a 
problem of personal recruitment for correc- 
tional institutions. It should not be sur- 
prising to discover that able men object to 
participating in the operations of an abat- 
toir. 

My next to last point is that the death 
penalty if carried out is the only irrevocable 
sanction authorized by law. Like all hu- 
man endeavors, the administration of crim- 
inal justice is not. error proof, Innocent 
men and women have been convicted of 
crime and some executed. A mature system 
of justice makes provision for the acknowl- 
edgment and effective rectification of mis- 
takes. The death penalty prevents this. 

My final point raises a question beyond 
my competence to answer but does fall, it 
seems to me, within the special competence 
of this audience and the other members of 
the panel. Many have argued that it is ap- 
propriate for a society to express its condem- 
nation of murder by associating the offense 
with the highest sanction that the law can 
use, however much considerations of hu- 
manity should temper the exaction of the 
penalty when there are extenuations. For 
example, Lord Justice Denning, in giving 
testimony before the British Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment, said: 

“The punishment inflicted for grave crimes 
should adequately reflect the revulsion felt 
by the great majority of citizens for them. 
It is a mistake to consider the objects of 
punishment as being deterrent or reforma- 
tive or preventive and nothing else. * * * 
The ultimate justification of any punishment 
is not that it is a deterrent, but that it is the 
emphatic denunciation by the community 
of a crime; and from this point of view, 
there are some murders which, in the pres- 


ent state of public opinion, demand the most 
emphatic denunciation of all, namely the 
death penalty.” 

It would seem to me that if there is a 
social need for grevious condemnation of 
certain murders that it can be met, as it is 
met in abolition states and some 35 other 
countries, without resorting to capital pun- 
ishment. 

In conclusion, I think a persuasive case 
for the abolition of capital punishment can 
be made. At best, our handling of the death 
penalty is futile and not a little ridiculous. 
At worst, it may be positively pernicious, 





Adrian van Koevering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Fifth 
Congressional District of Michigan lost 
a highly respected citizen in the death 
of Adrian van Koevering, founder of 
the Zeeland Record, an outstanding 
weekly newspaper published in Ottawa 
County. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two editorials concerning the 
work and service of Mr. van Koevering. 
The first is from the Holland Evening 
Sentinel of July 16 and the second from 
the Grand Haven Daily Tribune for 
July 18, 1960: 

{From the Holland Evening Sentinel, July 
16, 1960] ‘ 
ADRIAN VAN KOEVERING 

Ar.other pioneer in the publishing busi- 
ness has passed on after a long and useful 
life of 86 years. He had lived in this com- 
munity all his life and had spent more than 
50 years in the printing and publishing 
business in our neighboring city of Zeeland. 
During the more than 50 years he was ac- 
tive in local politics as well as charter mem- 
ber of Rotary, past president of the Michigan 
Press Association, member of the board of 
public works, the school board and spent 
many years as a member of the Zeeland City 
Council, 

Adrian, as he was known by many people 
in the community, gave many hours of his 
life to public affairs. In his later years he 
was a contributing member of the Michi- 
gan Historical Society and just this year was 
elected to the Michigan Hall of Fame, a group 
that has few living members. 

The community has lost another fine 
citizen, he will be missed by many people. 





[From the Daily Tribune, July 18, 1960] 
ADRIAN VAN KOEVERING 

Adrian Van Koevering, who founded the 
Zeeland Record, an Ottawa County weekly 
newspaper, is dead. He was 86. 

Although he had been retired for some 
time, many knew him as an energetic pub- 
lisher, outspoken in his views and loyal,to 
his chosen work. He had many friends and 
admirers in West Michigan. 

Adrian founded the Record, which has re- 
mained in the Van Koevering family. The 
newspaper has frequently won recognition 
among Michigan weeklies. It is one of a 
very few publications in its circulation class 
to print on a rotary press—equipment nor- 
mally associated with much larger publica- 
tions. 








HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a series 
of addresses to the House, f have stressed 


weekly, an illuminating 
ane oe dealing with this crucial 
su ; 

I note particularly that the author in- 
cludes among his suggestions the crea- 
tion of what would be a reactivated Spe- 
cial Service Squadron as a “visible re- 
minder to Caribbean of the 
strength and good will of the United 
States, and of how military might can be 
a deterrent to Red aggression and shield 
against it.” 

The article, which is commended for 
reading by all concerned with the Carib- 
bean questions, follows: 

CARIBBEAN CRISIS WIDENS 


(By Anthony Harrigan) 

When finally the Castro dictatorship is 
overthrown by free Cubans supported by the 
United States and its Latin American part- 
ners, the danger of Communist victory in 
the Caribbean will not have disappeared. 
Indeed the island-studded vastness of that 
sea is the scene of unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for subversion by Red regimes. Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico and 
the Caribbean Federation already are targets 
designated by the conflict-managers of the 
Kremlin. If efforts to turn the Pearl of 
the Antilles into a Soviet satellite are a 
failure, then the United States public can 
expect that Communist efforts will be shifted 
to other islands along the southern sea 
frontier of our country. 

Already there are reports of new Commu- 
nist activity in Haiti, Reds from Europe, 
including the Iron Curtain countries are 
being allowed to enter the country. Last 
May, a “student” demonstration took place 
in Port-au-Prince where 400 participan 
denounced “Yankee imperialism.” Puerto 
Rico has harbored for a long time national- 
ists extremists who hate Uncle Sam. Gov. 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, while professing strong 
friendship for the United States, has declined 
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to allow that territory to be used as a base 
by free Cubans to smash Castro-type com- 
munism in neighboring Cuba. The condi- 
. tions for future serious disagreements with 
the United States seem to be present in 
Puerto Rico. 

A most ominous development is reported 
from the island of Jamaica. A group of 
Back-to-Africa cultists calling themselves 
Rastafarians and adopting Mau Mau names 
and methods is active there. Two British 
soldiers were killed by Rastafarians last 
month. Jamaican police say that unidenti- 
fied submarines, manned by white seamen, 
have been seen off the northern coast of the 
island. It is widely believed that arms, 
presumably from Communist sources, have 
been turned over to the cultists. In addi- 
tion, Castro’s agents have been sowing seeds 
of discord among the populace in Jamaica, 

These conditions are not the only reason 
for concern among North Americans. The 
Trujillo regime seems headed for a major 


crisis. Even if none takes place in the next’ 


year or so, the aging of the ruler of the 
Dominican Republic poses a serious problem 
concerning the future of the island of Santo 
Domingo. This island, shared by Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, has a long history 
of bloodshed and disorder. No one can pre- 
dict what will happen there when Trujillo 
dies or steps down. If Communists were to 
seize power in the Dominican Republic, it 
would be relatively easy for them to keep 
it, because the people there are accustomed 
to authoritarian rule. 

The financial mess in Haiti, accompanied 
by general chaos and lack of popular disci- 
pline and stability, makes that country an 
easy target for communism. The Caribbean 
Federation, with 3 million people in a long 
string of islands extending from Jamaica's 
Cayman Island in the northwest to Trinidad 
in the southeast off the coast of South 
America, is more a nation in name than in 
fact. Heavily populated, lacking industry 
and responsible leaders, it is in danger of 
complete fragmentation and then domina- 
tion by a Communist minority. Red leaders 
in British Guiana are working on the lead- 
ers of the Caribbean Federation, seeking to 
draw them closer to communism. 

MORE CASTROS? 


Given these conditions, it is not unthink- 
able that a score of Castros may pop up in 
the Caribbean during the next decade. Every 
day that the tyrant in Havana is permitted 
to rule, the danger of bad example grows 
greater, among demagogs in the region. And 
while the United States may legitimately use 
whatever methods are needed to free the 
Cuban people from Castro and his clique, our 
country must look beyond such action to 
creation of a comprehensive and construc- 
tive policy toward the entire Caribbean area. 

Undoubtedly, the reaction of the left- 
liberals in both our parties will be to seek 
the solution of Caribbean problems through 
extension of massive government-to-govern- 
ment foreign aid. But this solution com- 
pletely begs away the question of what must 
be done about the political climate of the 
Caribbean region. 

The essential fact to bear in mind is this: 
The Caribbean is but another theater in 
which world war III is being fought. More- 
over, it is a battleground for the struggle 
between capitalism and collectivism, 


SEA OF THE AMERICAS 


American free enterprise has an enormous 
stake in all the countries and islands of the 
Caribbean. It is a sea where US. merchant- 
men and tankers ply the trade routes. 
Across this sea, American companies bring 
cargoes of oil, iron and bauxite; in the skies 
above the sea, U.S. airlines fly their domi- 
nant routes. The Caribbean is the sea of 
the Americas—South, Central, and North- 
ern. It is a region rich in agricultural prod- 
ucts consumed by the U.S. public. It is an 
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area in which hundreds of en 

North Americans started their businesses 
within the last decade. In the years ahead, 
if communism can be thwarted there, the 
Caribbean will be intimately connected with 
the daily lives of millions of southward- 
looking citizens. The Caribbean is a region 
where healthy and inspired North American 
leadership and influence can spread over & 
great arc, nourishing economies and cultures 
and fostering the politics of freedom. 

But this North American projection into 
the Caribbean, carrying along great rewards 
for the peoples of the area, will be halted if 
any of the islands are turned into Commu- 
nist protectorates. If that should happen, 
the United States would lose its most stra- 


tegic area. 
HOW TO WIN 


What can be done to halt the spread of 
communism in the Caribbean? The first 
step, as the people of the United States 
are beginning to understand, is to stop 
Castro in Cuba. Beyond this, however, is 
the imperative need for coordinated anti- 
Communist action from Haiti to Trinidad. 

Nothing is more important for successful 
action than a U.S. State Department staffed 
with personnel who are aggressively anti- 
Communist. There is an absolute necessity 
that the State Department Director of Car- 
ibbean Affairs be a man of demonstrated 
anti-Red zeal. 

Our military men too can do much to 
check communism in the region. The 
Army’s Caribbean Command, now based in 
the Panama Canal Zone, might be moved to 
@ more centralized location in Puerto Rico. 
The Navy’s Roosevelt Roads Base at Puerto 
Rico might be built up into a major in- 
stallation as the operating base for a patrol 
force similar to the 6th Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. The need is not for heavy fleet 
units but for a-strong and impressive “show 
the flag” force that would be a visible re- 
minder to Caribbean peoples of the strength 
and good will of the United States, and of 
how military might can be a deterrent to 
Red aggression and shield against it. Per- 
manent assignment to that fleet of a Marine 
Corps helicopter carrier with a battle team 
aboard would be especially useful. 

Not enough is known in our country 
about the mercy missions conducted by the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and about its 
aid-to-orphans program and other humane 
and charitable activities. 

Backing up the visible signs of might 
must be a broadcasting and printing oper- 
ation that would smother Communist efforts 
to subvert any Caribbean nation. The task 
in the Caribbean is a battle for the minds 
and loyalties of men, as elsewhere in a world 
threatened by Red aggression, 

PRIMARY EFFORT 


Much as these actions by our Government 
are desirable, the likelihood of their being 
taken promptly is not great. Heavy de- 
mands upon troop and fleet units elsewhere 
are cited as justification for looking on the 
Caribbean as an area that can be defended 
on a brush fire basis. It might require sev- 
eral years of intensive education to persuade 
the American public to accord such recog- 
nition to the importance of the Caribbean 
as would enable the military to receive the 
the kind of political and economic support 
required for the assignment of armed 
strength there. As for creation of superior 
broadcasting facilities and printing presses 
necessary for an effective educational opera- 
tion, the abysmal failure of our Government 
Information Agency to develop an adequate 
truth program for the Cuban people indi- 
cates that little can be expected in a hurry 
for the Caribbean region as a whole. 

The continuing inadequacy of our Gov- 
ernment agencies in fighting communism 
in the Caribbean area suggests that the pri- 
mary effort must be made by private per- 
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sons. Indeed, such an effort might prove 
to be more effective than any drive in which 
the permanent bureaucracy in the State De- 
partment and Information Agency has ‘a 
part. A private anti-Communist effort in 
the Caribbean with stringent security sup- 
ervision could not be easily subverted by 
anti-anti-Communists in key positions, 


‘Moreover, the personnel of such a@ private 


effort could be composed of stanch believ- 


ers in free enterprise, not mere lip servants, 


What appears to this writer as a necessary 
and reasonable start for such a private ef- 
fort is the formation of a Caribbean com- 
mittee by the U.S. enterprises doing busi- 
ness now in the region. Such a committee 
would provide a central clearinghouse for po- 
litical information so that the various enter- 
prises would know the entire scheme of Com- 
munist effort against American capitalism 
in the Caribbean. From such a committee 
could emerge a on free enterprise strat- 
egy, joint action of one sort or another, and 
coordinated information programs designed 
to keep America strong in the Caribbean. 
While individual companies are engaged in 
competition and have opposing business 
goals in some respects, it is nevertheless true 
that all the principal American firms doing 
business in the Caribbean have a stake in de- 
feating communism and strengthening cap- 
italism there. 

Unless private businesses in the United 
States make such a joint effort, our country 
may suffer serious reverses in the Caribbean 
during the next few years—with confisca- 
tion of U.S. property and establishment of 
Red protectorates becoming the rule rather 
than the exception. Time and again, the 
State Department and other Government 
agencies have shown they do too little and 
too late in the fight to halt communism— 
even when they understand the menace. 

If the American system is to be saved, U.S. 
private enterprise must organize and work 
for its own salvation. 


Submerged Lands Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I introduced a bill—H.R. 12964— 
designed to correct a serious inequity 
which has developed regarding the 
claims of the several States on the Gulf 
of Mexico to tidelands oil, minerals, and 
other offshore resources. 

This bill would amend section 4 of 
the Submerged Lands Act—43 U.S.C. 
1312—tto approve and confirm the sea- 
ward boundaries of the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana as ex- 
tending three marine leagues into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Legislation such as this is required be- 
cause of a recent Supreme Court ruling 
which I believe to be unfair and wholly 
unconscionable. 

In its decisions in the cases of the 
United States versus the States of Louis- 
iana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida, delivered May 31, 1960, the 
Court in divided opinions decided that 
the respective boundaries of Florida and 
Texas extend 3 marine leagues—or 10% 
miles—seaward; while the boundaries of 
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tend only 3 miles to sea. 

The result of this peculiar ruling, of 
course, is that two Gulf States are given 
special privileges in laying claim to off- 
shore mineral wealth while three other 
States on the same gulf are relegated to 
lesser positions; and are, in fact, pre- 
cluded from reaping the natural bene- 
fits of their geography. 

Certainly it was not the intent of 
Congress in enacting the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953 to rob, shortchange, 
or otherwise mistreat any of the Gulf 
States in relation to treatment given 
any other Gulf States. 

In his opinion of the May 31 decision, 
partly concurring and partly dissenting, 
Mr. Justice Black'said of the Submerged 
Lands Act— 

Nothing in the act itself indicates that 
Texas was to be given any more considera- 
tion in this case than Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. Had Congress wanted to give 
the land to Texas and refuse to give it to 
the other States it easily could have done 
so. As Congress indicated, it is time that 
the preblem be solved, the title be quieted, 
and the controversy be stilled. In my 
judgment to interpret this act in a way 
which grants the land to Texas and Florida 
and withholds it from the other Guif States 
simply prolongs this costly and disquieting 
controversy. It will not be finally settled 
until it is settled the way Congress believes 
is right, and I do not think Congress will 
believe it right to award these marginal 
lands to Texas and Florida and deny them 
to the other Gulf States. 


Those Members of Congress who were 
embroiled in the ramifications of this 
legislation in 1953 will recall that it was 
the expressed desire of Congress that 
the Submerged Lands Act would settle, 
one time for all time, the injustices, un- 
certainties, and delays which have for 
years plagued every sincere attempt to 
develop the sorely needed offshore re- 
sources. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs stated in both reports to 


‘the 80th and 83d Congresses: 


We are certain that until the Congress en- 
acts a law consonant with what the States 
and the Supreme Court believed for more 
than a century was the law, confusion and 
uncertainty will continue to exist, titles will 
remain clouded, and years of vexations and 
complicated litigation will result. 


Sponsors of the Submerged Lands Act 
in 1953 thought Congress had accom- 
plished an equitable solution in that act, 
but apparently this act did not go far 
enough. The Supreme Court now inter- 
prets the actions of Congress that year 
as having desired favored treatment for 
one State over another, 

I maintain Congress did not intend 
favored treatment for any one State. If 
the Supreme Court can read this inten- 
tion into the Submerged Lands Act, let 
us pass additional legislation, spelling 
out in no uncertain terms that fair and 
equal treatment is to be meted to all the 
Gulf States in the access to offshore 
submerged lands. 

This is what my bill, H.R. 12964, seeks 
to provide. 

It gives to Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana the same seaward boundaries 
as the Supreme Court has awarded to 
Florida and Texas. 
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As Mr. Justice Douglas says in his 
dissenting opinion of the May 31 deci- 
sion: 

If the policy of the zone of 
the United States as “three leagues’ into 
the gulf off the shore of Texas is to give 
Texas property rights to the submerged lands 
in that zone, the beneficiaries of that concern 
should be all our Gulf States. * * * All 
the States on the gulf should be given the 
same benefit of the doubts that have been 
resolved in favor of Texas. 


I certainly realize, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are many matters which could and 
perhaps ought to be resolved at this ab- 
breviated session of Congress, and there 
is precious little time in which to act. 

But there is no matter of greater con- 
cern nor of more importance, it seems 
to me, than that of clearing the air for 
putting to work the mineral wealth which 
lies off the coasts of our Gulf States. 

This matter of submerged lands has 
drifted aimlessly for so long and now 
is further complicated by such an un- 
justifiable Court decision that it be- 
hooves us to act upon it responsibly at 
the earliest possible time. 





Bipartisan Connecticut Commission on 
Elderly Endorses Social Security Ap- 
proach to Medical Care for Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
a bipartisan body which has been mak- 
ing a careful study of the problems of 
our elderly citizens recommends a Fed- 
eral program of medical care under the 
social security system, I believe we 
should attach great significance to its 
findings. 


Such a recommendation has been 
voted unanimously by the Connecticut 
Commission on Services to Elderly Per- 
sons, made up of distinguished citizens 
of my home State. The chairman is 
Dr. Donald P. Kent, who is also director 
of the Institute of Gerontology at the 
University of Connecticut. 

The recommendation of this commis- 
sion, which is interested solely in the 
welfare of the 225,000 persons over 65 
in Connecticut, should carry great 
weight. 


The action of the commission is re- 
ported in the following news article from 
the Hartford Courant, which, under 
unanimous consent, I include: 

STaTE COMMISSION BACKS FEDERAL AID TO 
AGep BILL 
(By Jack Zaiman) 

The Connecticut Commission on Services 
to Elderly Persons called on Congress Friday 
to pass a medical aid to the aged bill that 
would cover every one of the 225,000 persons 
over 65 in this State. 

The bipartisan commission voted unantf- 
mously at the State capitol to urge Congress 
to approve the bill at the current session. 





FAVORED BY KENNEDY 


Dr. Donald P. Kent, commission chairman 
and also director of the Institute of Geron- 
tology at the University of Connecticut, said 


ee Democratic * nominee ” tor 


Dr. "De, ment said the commission did not go 
into details of the bill in making its deci- 
sion. It dealt with the broad general prob- 
lem of medical aid to the aged, he said. 

“We have endorsed the bill on medical 
aid by the Federal Government to all elderly 
persons operated through the social security 
system,” Dr. Kent said, 

“We did not spell out the provisions,” he 
said, “But we that there is a 
Federal obligation in this matter, and we feel 
the 225,000 persons in Connecticut over 65, 
whether or not they are covered by social 
security, should be offered this Federal 
assistance.” 

Dr. Kent said messages are being sent im- 
mediately to Senator KENNEDY and to Vice 
President RicHARD M. Nrxon, Republican 
presidential nominee, informing them of the 
commission’s action. 

In addition, messages are being sent to 
the six Connecticut Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to the two U.S. 
Senators from this State. 





Safer Highways 
EXTENSION pas REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO ‘O. DADDARIO. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr..DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor recently car- 
ried two outstanding articles on the suc- 
cess of the drive led by Gov. Abra- 
hem A. Ribicoff in Connecticut to cut 
down on traffic fatalities. 

This campaign is based on law en- 
forcement with fair and impartial effect 
and has earned the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of people all across the country 
as they recognize that something must 
be done about the rising toll of traffic 
accidents. It has had the unwavering 
support of the press and public in Con- 
necticut, including such. public-spirited 
ventures as a campaign of the Hartford 
Times a year ago to bring voluntary 
suggestions from the public. on how it 
could be intensified. 

I believe these two articles deserve the 
consideration of every Member of this 
House, and, under unanimous consent, I 
include them, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 16, 1960] 
ConNECcTICUT Proves Sarer HIGHWAYS ARE 
PossIBLE 
(By Donald Mainwaring) 

It can be done. 

In spite of the huge numbers of vehicles 
using the Nation’s highways, traffic fatalities 
can be reduced. 

It has been done in Connecticut. 

During 1935, with only 400,000 registered 
vehicles, Connecticut averaged 10 fatal ac- 
cidents a week. 


Since then, despite enormous population 
growth and with more than 1 million 
vehicles on the road, traffic fatalities have 
dropped to fewer than 5 a week. 
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Nor is Connecticut willing to let it rest at 
that. 

“I don’t believe there is such a thing as 
an irreducible minimum,” says James EK. 
Williams, executive director of the Connecti- 
cut Safety Commission. 


' ALCOHOL ATTACKED 


“We have accomplished a lot. Connecti- 
cut has the lowest highway death toll in the 
Nation, bue we will never let up in our efforts 
to bring safety to the men and women who 
use the highways of this State.” 

With a total of 2.5 fatalities per 100 million 
miles traveled in 1959, Connecticut has been 
awarded another in a long list of National 
Safety Council awards. 

Other New England State figures for this 
périod were: Massachusetts, 3.3; Rhode Is- 
land, 3. 

A problem within a problem is: worrying 
Connecticut safety officials, however. 

Drink-caused traffic accidents have risen 
in number at the same time that the total 
of accidents has been reduced. 

Nearly half of all fata! accidents in Con- 
necticut involve drivers or pedestrians un- 
der the influence of alcohol. 

Of 55 fatal run-off-the-road one-car ac- 
cidents Connecticut State police found that 
more than half involved persons who had 
been drinking. 

“The drinking driver,” says the commis- 
sion, “is a menace. He has left a trail of 
death and destruction on nearly every street 
and highway in the Nation.” 

SPOT CHECKS HELD 


“We have only just begun to tackle this 
problem,” admits Mr. Williams for the 
safety commission, “but we shall carry out a 
program of public education based on special 
studies of the situation.” 

Just now Connecticut State police’ make 
spot checks of passing vehicles and drivers 
are arrested if found to be under the influ- 
ence of alcohol. 

Involvement in a fatal accident while un- 
der the influence calls for an immediate 
1-year suspension of the driving license plus 
any other penalties which may apply. 

Under such circumstances a driver could 
be sentenced to 10 years in State prison. 

But the commission knows that enforce- 
ment is not the ultimate answer, though 
its application will continue. 


APATHY CRITICIZED 


“Our public education efforts up till now 
have not been realistic,” admits Mr. 
Williams. 

“We need to eradicate the crazy notions 
people have about drinking.” 

“People should know how one or two 
drinks can be just as dangerous as many— 
that a small amount of alcohol can impair 
one’s judgment, turning a driver into a 
safety hazard. 

“Hosts and hostesses should place soft 
drinks on every tray at their parties so 
people are not ‘pressured’ into drinking when 
they do not want to.” 

“The greatest obstacle to finding a solu- 

tion to this problem is public apathy. This 
is what we must attack.” 
. Present traffic regulations are vigorously 
applied in Connecticut. Speeding, for ex- 
ample, carries a 30-day license suspension 
for the first offense, a measure instituted 
by Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
in 1956. 

More rigid regulations are expected to 
result from organization of the new State 
circuit court which on January 1, 1961, will 
replace the present local court system. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 

ton, Aug. 20, 1960) 


How One State Brw.es RoaD MENACE 
(By Donald Mainwaring) 


Getting the message across to people. 
Strict law enforcement. 
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“We are tough on the reckless driver and ~~ 


Coordination. 

These are the means by which the State of 
Connecticut has, for a steady quarter of a 
century, been reducing its annual traffic fa- 
tality toll. 

Some Connecticut drivers have criticized 
Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff’s 4-year-old pro- 
gram for suspending the right to drive of 
convicted speeders (30 days at the first of- 
fense, 60 at the second, indefinitely after- 
ward). 

People generally, however, find it hard to 
disagree with the Governor's oft-quoted re- 
mark that “people won’t drive slowly to save 
their lives, but they will to save their li- 
censes.” 

. ANSWER TO INCREASE 

His program came into being as a direct 
result of an increase in traffic accidents 
which took place during 1955. Even then 
Connecticut ranked as the Nation’s fourth 
safest State, with a fatality rate of 3.6 per 
100 million vehicle-miles. 

The national rate was then 6.4. Connec- 
ticut’s present rate is the Nation’s lowest at 
2.5. 

The license suspension program and the 
drop in the accident rate, says the Governor, 
are directly related. = 

Safety education in Connecticut begins 
during early school days. . Children are 
taught to look left and right before crossing 
the street, not to rush into roadways, and 
other similar safety habits are encouraged. 

Driver education courses are available to 
high school students. 

Because of this last, James EK. Williams, 
executive director of the Connecticut Safety 
Commission, is against raising the licensing 
age requirement above its present limit of 16. 

“To raise the limit above high school leav- 
ing age,” he says, “would be to lose the 
chance to educate our youth into safe-driv- 
ing ways. 

“Right there in the early stages is where 
safety training can have its greatest effect.” 

Law enforcement policies in Connecticut 
have excited much out-of-State comment. 


UNMARKED PATROLS 


Hard behind the sign welcoming visitors to 
the State comes the warning, “Don’t speed. 
Conviction means loss of license.” 

Radar checks are frequent. 

Police patrol in unmarked and different 
colored cars. 

Officers in plain clothes also patrol. These 
do not stop cars or make arrests, but radio 
ahead to uniformed colleagues whenever 
they notice violations. 

“Unconscious” speeding gets a reminder 
from signs placed periodically along the 
roadside. Some simply ask in bright letter- 
ing “Are you speeding?” Others carry mes- 
sages ranging from the swift and telling to 
the ponderously cute. 

They have their effect, however. 

Police officers possess an area of tolerance 
which can sometimes save a “my speed crept 
up without my noticing it” type of driver 
from immediate arrest. 

But he gets a warning. 


POLITE, BUT TOUGH 


A Connecticut “warning” is a printed 
form, a copy of which goes to 11e commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles and becomes part 
of the driver’s permanent record. 

A warning also includes a vehicle safety 
check, and proof that necessary repairs have 
been made is required within 10 days. 

Depending upon the nature of the offense, 
each warning also counts for a number of 
adverse “points” which militate against the 
individual's right to drive. 

At three points a driver receives a warning 
letter. At seven he is invited to a conference. 
At 10 points, unless he can show good reason 
why it should not be, his license is sus- 
pended. 

The program is polite, but tough. 

“Certainly it’s tough,”’ underscores Gover- 
nor Ribicoff. “It’s meant to be. 
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the drunken driver.” 7 
Meanwhile, the safety commission con- 


tinues its program of public education. ge 


Members of the commission and its staff will 
speak wherever the doctrine of safety can be 
spread. 

Information is handed out, mailed, pub- 
lished in the press, broadcast on radio and 
television. 

“And the program’s purpose is to educate, 
not frighten,” says Safety Commission Direc- 
tor Williams. 

Coordination of all safety efforts, public 
and private, is the Connecticut Safety Com- 
mission’s main task. 

Highway engineering, law enforcement, 
the teaching of safety—these and like activ- 
ities are made to mesh by the commission 
and its executive. 

Mr. Williams notices “a national trend to- 
ward making it harder to get a driving 
license—easier to lose one, 

“The day is not far distant, in my opinion, 
when a special license will be required be- 
fore drivers are allowed to use turnpikes or 
other expressways. 

“Turnpike driving requires special skills, 
faster reactions, the ability to think fast 
and for several cars ahead, 

“Meantime, we in Connecticut intend to 
continue our attack upon this tragic waste 
of life and property with every resource at 
our command.” 


Israel Is Essential for Redemption of 
Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, just recently 
I had the privilege of reading the tran- 
script of a radio address by one of the 
leading and most distinguished rabbis 
of Philadelphia, Aaron Decter, who now 
holds the post of national director of. 
community relations of the Israel His- 
tadrut Campaign and director of the 
American Histadrut Society. 

Rabbi Decter’s message is so inspir- 
ing and gives such encouragement for 
Western civilization and the eventual 
success of freedom-loving countries, that 
I include in the Recorp under unani- 
mous consent, so that my colleagues and 
others may have the opportunity to 
read and study it: 

IsRAEL Is ESSENTIAL FOR REDEMPTION OF 

MANKIND 
(Radio Address by WWBZ, Voice of Israel, 

Vineland, N.J., July 31, 1960, Rabbi Aaron 

Decter, of Philadelphia, Vineland; NJ., 

July 31, 1960) 

I am delighted to share with you in this 
program, celebrating the 13th anniversary, 
the Bar Mitzvah anniversary of the Voice of 
Israel, sponsored by the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment of Vineland. It has been an annual 
privilege for me to come to your anniversary 
programs and bring greetings on behalf of 
the National Committee for Labor Israel and 
the Histadrut Campaign on whose board of 
directors it is my pleasure to serve. I bring © 
to you, therefore, the greetings of this great 
institution with which the Voice of Israel 
and its sponsors, the Labor Zionist move- 
ment, is identified, as well as their deep 
appreciation for the remarkable dedication 
of all the men and women who have been 
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identified with this unique and interesting 
program in public relations, the parallel to 
which and the like of which it not to be 
seen anywhere in this great land. For this 
small community of Vineland is making a 
contribution in human relations and in com- 
munications between the people of America 
and the people of Israel that is unique and 
is building a bridge of better understand- 
ing. My greetings, therefore, and the greet- 
ings and deep appreciation of Dr. Sol Stein, 
the national director of the Committee for 
Labor Israel, the Histadrut Campaign, as 
well as Mr. Mendel Fisher, the national direc- 
tor of the Jewish National Fund, to Mr. 
Louis Cohen, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Max Klein, Abe Cohen, Sam Spain, Rose 
and Harry Sobelman, and, of course, to Mr. 
Bob Coucill who has been serving, not only 
as the news commentator, but also as the 
coordinator for this program on behalf of 
the station WWBZ. 

Dear friends, while it is true that I bring 
you the greetings and appreciation of these 
great organizations which are establishing 
@ bridge between us and the people of 
Israel, I must also share with you both the 
anxieties and the fears of our generation as 
well as the dreams, the hopes, aspirations, 
and yearnings of our people. We are living 
in an age of anxiety, of fear, of uneasiness, 
of malaise—an age of low morale, a period 
of great challenge te the free institutions 
that have been the heritage of Israel and 
the heritage of that Hebraic spirit which 
helped to mold the great free American 
institutions of our country. These are dark 
moments indeed for all of mankind, and 
our people is girding itself to face the chal- 
lenges to the free world of many totalitarian 
countries. While these are dark moments 
for contemporary mankind, they, at the 
same time are dark moments commemorat- 
ing tragic periods in the history of our 
people. This week has seen the anniversary 
of the death of Dr. Theodore Herzl, the 
founder of the Zionist movement; Chaim 
Nachman Bialik, the poet laureate of our 
people; it has seen also the anniversary of 
the Tisha B’Av, the 9 days of Av, the period 
which witnessed the destruction of the 
Temple in Jerusalem almost 2,000 years ago. 
And yet hope springs triumphant in the 
hearts of our people. The darkest moments 
in the history of our people were at the 
same time moments that gave forth great 
hope and inspiration. There is an ancient 
talmudic legend that telis us that on the 
day that Rabbi Akiba, the great scholar, 
was killed during the period of Hadrianic 
persecutions, Hadrian, Rabbi Yehuda Ha 
Nasi who was to be the compiler of the 
Mishna and the Talmud was born. On the 
day, say the rabbis of old, that the Temple 
was destroyed, the Messiah was born. “Yom 
Sha Charab Bet Ha Mikdash Nolad Mo- 
sheach.” Hope and faith have ever been 
the hallmark of our people. Therefore, these 
days which commemorate tragic moments 
in the history of our people are days which 
also remind us constantly that there is 
faith; that through faith there is hope to 
rebuild and hope to be an example of cour- 
age to all mankind. 

I am reminded, therefore, of the apocry- 
phal story that is related about a contem- 
porary of ours, Mr. Khrushchev, who some few 
years ago in his attempt to downgrade 
Stalin wanted to remove the body of that 
dictator from the Kremlin and bury it else- 
where. He, therefore, and this is an apoc- 
ryphal story, sent a telegram to Mr. Eisen- 
hower requesting permission to have the 
body of Stalin removed from the Kremlin 
and buried in America. The President of 
this country immediately answered that we 
want no Communists in the United States, 
alive or dead. Therefore, Mr. Khrushchev, 
upon receiving this telegram, sent a cable to 
Anthony Eden, then still the Prime Minister 
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of Great Britain, but Mr. Eden, smarting 
under the diplomatic defeat following the 
Anglo-French-Israeli puntive expedition to 
the Sinai Peninsula in 1966, sent back a 
cable to Mr. Khrushchev: “Sorry, old chap, 
regret cannot take the body of Stalin.” 
Whereupon Mr. Khrushchev dispatched the 
following cablegram to Mr. Ben Gurion, the 
Prime Minister of Israel, requesting permis- 
sion from him to have the body of Stalin 
removed from the Kremlin and buried some- 
where in the Holy Land. Sometime after 
this telegram was received, Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
(B. G. as he is known in Israel), sent back 
the following cable to Mr. Khrushchev: “‘De- 
lighted to have the body of Stalin buried in 
the Holy Land, but don’t forget, ours is the 
land of the resurrection.” 

Indeed, the land of Israel is the land of 
the resurrection. It is the resurrection of the 
land of our people, of the soil of Israel; a 
soil that is replete with great spiritual ex- 
periences; a desert soil that has been resur- 


rected and made once again like a blooming - 


garden of God. Israel is the land of the 
resurrection of our people, a people that has 
been dispersed in many lands and for hun- 
dreds of years, and that once again is re- 
living its own way of life even as in ancient 
days. Israel is the land of the resurrection 
of the culture of our people, a culture that 
began with the Torah, with the great pro- 
phetic teachings; with the great teachings of 
Moses and the Biblical injunctions and the 
inspirations of social justice of the ancient 
teachers of our people, resurrected once 
again in the land of Israel through the co- 
operative institutions that are being created 
by the pioneers on the land and by the work- 
ers and pioneers in the cities. Today in 
Israel there are many problems as there are 
many problems everywhere. Constantly we 
are subjected to the voice of violence from 
Africa, from Asia. Even at our own .door- 
step, in Cuba, there is violence as the answer 
to the problems of liberty, of law, and of 
order, 

In the Middle East, in that little country 
of Israel, there is being developed a way of 
life that I believe will be a challenge to all 
of those peoples who are emerging from the 
shackles of colonialism and imperialism and 
are rediscovering: what it means to be free 
without at the same time rediscovering the 
essence of freedom. The people of Israel 
have discovered that the essence of freedom 
means to be free from ignorance, from the 
fear of death, from the fear of disease, from 
the fear of insecurity. Therefore, they are 
creating a way of life that is giving their peo- 
ple security in every sense—educationally, 
economically, spiritually. 

Today in Israel there have been a number 
of interesting breakthroughs along the scien- 
tific field that give a great deal of hope, and 
courage and encouragement to those people 
who believe that Israel will become the ar- 
senal of democracy in the Middle East. There 
has been a breakthrough because of the de- 
velopment of the nuclear reactor at the 
Weitzman Institute in Rehoboth—a second 
breakthrough because of the actual use of 
solar energy which promises much from the 
standpoint of the utilization of solar energy 
for fuel for the future, and thirdly the de- 
salination of the waters of the Dead Sea, a 
process that can mean much for Israel where 
water is at a premium. But all of these 
scientific breakthrough are not as important 
neither for the State of Israel nor its people 
nor for mankind as much as the moral and 
the spiritual. For the state and the people 
of Israel are to be judged not by riches nor 
by military power nor by technical skills but 
by moral worth and human values. And I 
submit to you, dear friends, that the people 
of Israel is true to its mission and to its 
vision, the vision of Moses, of Isaiah, of 
Jeremiah, of Amos and Hosea, 


only a few months ago of the Afro-Asian 
Institute in the city of Tel Aviv, an insti- 
tute to which scholarships are being offered 
to dozens upon dozens of people from every 
part of Asia and of Africa, members 
of the Afro-Asian bloc, now happily joined in 
treaties of friendship with Israel. From 
countries like Ghana and the Cameroons 
to Burma and Ceylon, men and women are 
coming. From almost 30 different Afro- 
Asian countries they come to Israel not only 
to learn various skills, but to learn, above 
all, how to live together. For Israel is the 
greatest example today, and the greatest ex- 
ample of many ages wherein a government 
and a people, wherein the pioneers of labor 
and the men of spirit join hands to make 
that country ideal. 

I believe, dear friends, that those of us 
who are imbued with the American ideal 
of freedom can see therein the union of the 
great genius of Israel with the great genius 
of America, This union can be understood 
best in that philosophy which considers that 


and have value. 

Israel is a rich little country; rich in soil— 

a@ soil replete and redolent with great his- 

toric and spiritual experiences; rich in re- 
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beings who have been gathered together 
from every part of the world and who are 
giving hope to the world because coming 
from the valley of the shadow of death 
they are able to live and to be productive. 
This gives me, therefore, in conclusion, the 
opportunity to bring to you once again that 
remarkable vision of the Prophet Ezekiel 
wherein he saw in his dream the vision of 
the valley of the dead bones. And the Lord 
God appeared to him and said to 
Adam, Oh son of man, will these d 
live again?” and the prophet 
“Lord God, thou knowest.” 
him. “Ha Atzmot ha elu bet 
These dead bones, they are the h 
of Israel. Behold they say, “our 
lost, wun iene ore dene: us dee 
pletely cut off.” ‘Taerefore I say unto you, 
go thou and prophesy unto these dead bones 
that they may lir:; again.” And do thou 
breath unto them, that I may clothe them 
with skin and breathe my spirit into them 
for why wilt you die oh house of Israel?” 

Even as the land of Israel and the people 
of Israel are living once again, recreating 
institutions predicated upon cooperation and 
giving concrete example of the teachings 
of love of the ancient sages of our people, 
so will mankind live again by the message 
of the Jewish genius that emanates from 
the land of the Bible. It will live again 
because of the message of universal love; 
because of the passion for freedom, because 
of the principle of freedom under law and 
order; and because of the vision of interna- 
tional peace and comity. It is to these ideals 
that the land of the people of Israel and 
all of those institutions created by Histadrut 
are dedicated, and it is this great vision and 
with these great ideals that the men and 
women of the Labor Zionist movement who 
are sponsoring the Voice of Israel are identi- 
fied. We hope that the communication with 
our Christian as well as our Jewish neigh- 
bors in South Jersey will help to bring all 
of us closer to the ideals of the prophets 
which are being made real and concrete by 
the pioneers and the laborers of Israel 

Through our association with the spiritual 
genius of Israel, we will not only enrich our 
American heritage, but help in the redemp- 
tion of the world. 
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Boston Shipyard Takes Missile Era 
in Stride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article about 160 
years of service by the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, which appeared in the Boston 
Globe on July 27, 1960: 

160 Years or Srrvice—BosTon SHIPYARD 
TaKES MISSILE Era IN STRIDE 
(By Capt. FP. L. Ruhlman, U.S. Navy) 


In the shadow,of historic Bunker Hill, - 


Boston Naval Shipyard upholds a long and 
proud tradition of service to the Navy and 
to the Nation. The shipyard, a modern and 
potent industrial facility vital to the entire 
New England economy, is now completing 
its 160th year of service as an integral part 
of the Naval Shore Establishment. 

From an origin of a few hardy shipbuilders 
and a few acres of land, the shipyard has 
progressed to a complex and magnificently 
equipped installation, valued at over $100 
million, employing over 9,000 personnel and 
capable of meeting the diverse and con- 
stantly changing requirements of the fleet 
it supports. J 

Two years after the establishment of the 
Navy Department in April 1798, Navy Secre- 
tary Benjamin Stoddert recommended to 
President John Adams the purchase of land 
on the Charlestown waterfront for a naval 
shipyard. The land was obtained and the 
shipyard officially came into existence on 
Aug. 26, 1800. ; 

The first job performed was attributed 
John Tapley, a Charlestown blacksmith, 
who shod a team of oxen. The first known 
employment notice, soliciting the services 
of 8 or 10 able-bodied men to be employed 
in the shipyard by the month, appeared in 
the Boston Independent Chronicle in 1801. 

First structures weré simple sheds. The 
commandants’ house, erected in 1805, is 
still in use as the home of the commandant, 
ist Naval District. 

Many notable events occurred in the ship- 
yard in the first half of the 19th century. 
The first naval officers’ school was established 
at the shipyard in 1815. It was the first ever 
organized by the Navy and may be said to be 
the forerunner of the present Naval Academy. 

Drydock No. 1, one of the two oldest dry- 
docks in the Nation, was completed in 1833 
and has been in continuous use since that 
time. Old Ironsides was the first ship dry- 
docked. In 1836 a ropewalk was built which 
provided most of the rope requirements of 
our fleet for the next century. 

About 5,000 civilians were employed at 
the shipyard during the Civil War period. 
The majority of them were ship carpenters 
and joiners and the tools employed were 
primarily hammers, crosscut saws and axes. 
Teams of oxen did most of the heavy haul- 
ing in the shipyard until 1898. 

During World War I, the shipyard served 
as an embarkation point and supply center 
in addition to its primary assignment as a 
repair center. Employment rose to 10,000 
civilian workers. Additional piers and build- 
ings were added to handle the average of 
50 ships which docked or departed daily. 
Strategically located close to the North At- 
lantic, the shipyard accomplished a major 
load of World War I ship repair work. 

The shipyard played a vital role in World 
War II. More than 165 ships of lengths 
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greater than 100 feet, ranging from escorts 
and landing craft to large auxiliaries were 
built here for the Navy and America’s allies. 

Hundreds of smaller craft were constructed 
and thousands of ships repaired during the 
4-year period. Employment of personnel 
increased to more than 38,000. ; 

Through the years the facilities of the 
shipyard have grown steadily; slowly during 
peace, rapidly during wars. Large, modern 
shops have been built. Other shops have 
been enlarged, modernized and rearranged. 

The shipyard’s civilian employees and its 
military personnel and those of the ships 
present in the shipyard spend over $75 mil- 
lion annually in the New England area. Its 
material requirements necessitate procure- 
ment of additional millions of dollars worth 
of supplies and equipment; much of which 
is obtained from local sources. 

Recent work includes conversion of U.S.S. 
Albany, which is scheduled for completion 
in 1961 as the Navy’s first all-missile ship. 
The. only original guns remaining on the 
USS. Albany will be a 40 mm. saluting bat- 
tery. When converted, the USS. Albany 
will have one Asroc (antisubmarine rocket 
missile) launcher, a twin Talos (long-range, 
surface-to-air guided missile) launcher for- 
ward and aft, and a twin Tartar (short- 
range, surface-to-air guided missile) launch- 
er on each side of the ship. 

A powerful sonar will detect targets for 
Asroc and MK32 homing torpedoes which 
can be launched from either of two deck 
mounts. 

Thus, as in the earliest days when the fleet 
consisted of ships dependent on cannon and 
sail until the present guided missile and nu- 
clear power era, the personnel of the Boston 
Naval Shipyard stand ready and confident to 
meet many new and complex problems in 
developing and maintaining the Navy’s 
strength and readiness in the defense of our 
Nation. 


Panama Canal: State and Defense De- 
partments at Loggerheads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
most gravely important questions that 
now. face the United States are policies 
affecting the maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

An important recent contribution to 
the cumulating literature on the canal 
question’ is a series of articles in the 
August 12 and 13, 1960, issues of the New 
York Times by Hanson W. Baldwin, its 
distinguished military editor. 

These articles reveal to the people of 
the United States that the Departments 
of State and Defense have been at log- 
gerheads over what our canal policy 
should be. Moreover, they show that 
influences in the State Department have 
evidently been contemplating the trans- 
fer by the United States of the Panama 
Canal to the Republic of Panama. 

In order that the Congress, especially 
committees charged with legislative and 
investigatory matters affecting the Pan- 
ama Canal, may be more fully informed, 
the two articles are quoted: 


August 25 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1960] 
THE PANAMA CANAL-—I 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The construction of a sea-level canal across — 
the Isthmus of Darien in Panama, about 100 ~ 
miles east of the present lock canal, has 
been proposed as part of a long-term solu- 
tion to Panama Canal problems. 

The proposal was part of a program out- 
lined in a recent study prepared by the State 
Department. The program, if. approved, 
would alter fundamentally the present US, 
position in the Panama Canal Zone, and our 
military, political and economic relation- 
ships with the Republic of Panama, 

That part of the program that envisioned 
shifting the management of the present canal 
and of the Canal Zone from military to 
civilian control, inclusion of Panamanians in 
the Board of Directors and perhaps ultimate 
transfer of the canal to Panama aroused op- 
position within the Pentagon. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Department of the Army, 
which is now charged with the canal’s ad- 
ministration. As a result, most of these sug- 
gested changes have been temporarily elimi- 
nated. 

Discussion of this program and these dif- 
ferences by the Cabinet resulted in a direc- 
tive to the Defense and State Departments 
to try to find a common position upon which 
@ long-term Isthmian Canal policy could be 
built. So far, however, no agreed-upon pro- 
gram has been completed, and Washington 
experts believe. the problem of the Panama 
Canal and its future must await action by 4 
new administration. 

CANAL GROWING OLD 


The policy discussions about the Panama 
Canal that have been in progress for some 
time in Washington stem from economic, 
political, military and organizational prob- 
lems that have become obvious within the 
last 2 years. 

From the economic point of view, the pres- 
ent canal is growing old, and requires mod- 
ernization or replfacement. The Panama 
Canal is essentially the same engineering 
plant, with minor modifications and im- 
provements, that was opened to the world’s 
maritime traffic in 1914. The 110-foot width 
of the six double (two-way) locks through: 
which ships pass in their 50-mile passage 
from ocean to ocean, and the narrow defile 
of Gaillard Cut, sharply limit canal capacity. 

None of the world’s modern aircraft car- 
riers can pass through the locks, and large, 
heavily laden ore ships and supertankers 
have to be piloted through the cut with ex- 
treme care. 

The suggestion for a sea-level canal across 
the Darien area of Panama is one of many 
proposals for increasing Isthmian Canal ca- 
pacity that date back to before World War 
II. Prior to the war, a third set of super- 
locks—much larger than the present locks— 
were started near the present canal, within 
the 10-mile-wide strip of the Canal Zone 
over which the United States has exercised 
since 1903 full authority and control as if 
it were sovereign. 

The construction of these locks was aban- 
doned when the United States entered the 
war. Since then, various engineering studies 
and surveys have been added to the many 
authorized in the past by Congress or other 
agencies. 

The Darien canal route (suggested by the 
State Department), which would utilize 
much the same routes that Balboa used in 
his early 16th century explorations, is one of 
many suggested. Other choices are; Com- 
pletion of the third set of locks for which 
excavation work was started prior to World 
War II; transformation of the present lock 
canal into a sea-level canal; a canal through 
Nicaragua; a canal across the Tehuantepec 
Isthumus in Mexico; a sea-level canal, per- 
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haps blasted by nuclear explosives, through 
northern Colombia, 

Cost estimates for these projects are as 
high as $5 to $10 billion over a 5- to 10-year 
period. Any of these projects would require 
Presidential and congressional approval— 
and in the case of a new canal—complicated 
international negotiations, 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 13, 1960] 
THE Panama CaNnaL—II 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The problem of the modernization or 1e- 
placement of the Panama Canal has been 
complicated by our deteriorating political 
relations with the Republic of Panama. 
Violent nationalism, encouraged by Fidel 
Castro and by the Communists and compli- 
cated by many other factors including the 
concentration of wealth and political power 
in Panama in the hands of a few, resulted 
in anti-American riots last year and at- 
tacks upon the Canal Zone, Despite two 
revisions to the basic treaty of 1903, major 
economic and other aid to Panama and nu- 
merous concessions on the part of the 
United States, Panamanian political lead- 
ers are still pressing for more concessions. 
They have demanded the right to fly the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone, as a 
symbol of residual or titular Panamanian 
sovereignty. 

The State Department's program for 
meeting these difficulties envisioned a 10- 
year plan of readjustment, involving con- 
tinued aid to the Republic of Panama, in- 
creased annual payments to Panama, in- 
clusion of Panamanians in top jobs in the 
canal. administration and eventual inclu- 
sion of Panamanians on the board of di- 
rectors of the canal. The canal board is 
now composed entirely of U.S. citizens, all 
appointed by the Secretary of the Army. 
Eventually this plan apparently contem- 
plated, in its original version, the transfer 
of the present canal to Panama. Many of 
these suggestions are violently opposed by 
the Pentagon. 

MILITARY PROBLEMS CITED 


Many in the Pentagon also feel that if a 
new canal outside the present Canal Zone 
is to be built, its location should be out- 
side of the Republic of Panama. The con- 
struction of another canal in another Cen- 
tral American cduntry would greatly 
strengthen the U.S. political and bargain- 
ing position in Panama and in the entire 
area. 

The military problems of the Canal Zone 
have been at least partly remedied since 
the riots last fall. The U.S. forces there— 
one infantry battle group without field ar- 
tillery support; obsolete 90-millimeter and 
120-millimeter antiaircraft guns; no mod- 
ern planes permanently assigned, and only 
two naval minesweepers—have been 
strengthed recently. 

A second infantry battle group has been 
assigned to the Canal Zone, and two Hawk 
missile batteries and 40-millimeter auto- 
matic weapons are to replace the old anti- 
aircraft guns. 

The zone, with a troop strength of 6,500 
to 7,000, is now far better prepared than it 
was @ year ago to provide internal security 
and antisabotage and antiriot protection, 
and defense against low-fiying aircraft. 

For the immediate future, the organiza- 
tional problem also appears to be settled. 
A new president of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and Governor of the Canal Zone, Maj. 
Gen. William A. Garter, took office a few 
weeks ago. Like all other Governors in the 
past he is from the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

A State Department program had urged 
that the Governor be a civilian responsible 
to the State Department. 

In the past there have often been major 
differences between the U.S. Ambassador to 
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Panama and the Governor of the Canal Zone 
and between Pentagon and State about canal 
methods and policies. 

The suggestion that the administration of 
the canal and of the Canal Zone be shifted 
to a civilian aroused intense opposition from 
the Army. 

Maj. Gen. William E. Potter, who had been 
Governor of the Canal Zone for the last 4 
years until he was succeeded by General 
Garter recently, was firm during his regime 
in upholding U.S. rights to the exercise of 
sovereignty over the Zone. He and the 
former U.S. Ambassador to Panama, Julian 
F.. Harrington, had often disagreed. 

Until relatively recently it had been ex- 
pected that General Potter would be ap- 
pointed the next chief of engineers of the 
Army, @ promotion to three-star rank. In- 
stead, the term of the incumbent chief of 
Engineers, Lt. Gen. E. C, Itschner, was ex- 
tended. Recently, General Potter decided to 
retire to take a position as executive vice 
president of the New York World's Fair. His 
sudden and unexpected retirement has been 
interpreted by some in the Army as, in part, 
a result of his differences with the State 
Department, and in part due to the Army's 
opposition to the State Department program. 


RUBOTTOM CRITICIZED 


Many of General Potter’s supporters in the 
Pentagon and in the Canal Zone, who had 
felt he was one of the ablest governors in 
canal history, have been discouraged by his 
retirement. 

On the other hand, the Pentagon, which 
has been extremely critical of Roy R. Ru- 
bottom, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs, feels that Mr. Ru- 
bottom’s impending transfer to Argentina 
may clear the way for the formulation of 
short-term and long-term canal policies. 

At the same time a new Ambassador to 
Panama, Joseph 8S. Farland, who is regarded 
rather highly by the military, has just pre- 
sented his credentials. A new commander 
in chief, Caribbean, Lt. Gen. Robert F. Sink, 
with headquarters in the Canal Zone, has 
also just assumed office. And Roberto F. 
Chiari, newly elected President of Panama, 
takes office this fall. 

Thus new men with new ideas will be re- 
studying the problems of the Panama Canal 
in the near future and some short-term pro- 
gram may be formulated quickly. But the 
evolution of a long-term program and pol- 
icy—including the possible modernization of 
the present canal or construction of a new 
one—will be the responsibility of a new 
administration. 





A New Program for the New Situation in 
Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
tide is turning in Asia and the Commu- 
nists are becoming unpopular, it is time 
for us to reappraise our position in order 
to effect a more intimate association be- 
tween ourselves and the Asian nations. 
Economic aid is not enough. “Something 
beyond economics determines the suc- 
cess or failure of economics,” says Dr. 
Paul K. T. Sih, Ph. D., director of the 
Institute of Asian Studies at St. John’s 
University, New York City, and author 


of “Decision for China: Communism or 


following article by Dr. Sih which ap- 
peared in the Catholic World, issue of 
August 1960: — 

‘na New SrrvuarTion: In 


(By Paul K. T, Sih) 


In our past policy we were not lacking in 
generosity but in spiritual understanding. 


major consideration would not be the ex- 
pulsion of the Western powers but the elim- 
ination of the Communist threat. 

This view of the Asian situation may seem 
excessively optimistic in view of the fact 
that almost half the Asians are under a. 


were symptoms of domestic quarrels 
than proof of a popular enthusiasm for com- 
munism. The overwhelming majority of 
Japanese are still conservative and, although 
they have an understandable bent for neu- 
tralism due to their memories of the last 
war, they are not pro-Communist. 

In Okinawa a small but vociferous group 


of most of the islanders that 
fare better economically by ha 
lands revert to Japan. 

Elsewhere in Asia, there has been some 
deterioration of American prestige due to 
the cancellation of President Eisenhower's 
visit to Tokyo but in general the neutralist 
nations of Asia are becoming less neutral 
and less sympathetic to communism. In In- 
donesia, the large, well-disciplined Commu- 


ag 


and adopting a more realistic policy toward 
communism. 

There are, of course, certain significant rea- 
sons for this development. The inhuman 
program of the people’s communes in Red 
China has terrified the family-loving peoples 
throughout the entire oriental world. As- 
sault on Tibet has extended to regions con- 
trolled by India, from Shipski Pass on the 
Tibetan border to the North-East Frontier 
Agency. Pakistan is fuming over a set of 
Chinese maps showing some 6,000 square 
miles of Pakistani t above Kashmir 
as part of China. Indonesia has seen the 
much-prized spirit of Asian cooperation cal- 
lously destroyed. Nepal has taken increased 
defense measures against Communist infli- 
tration from Tibet into the villages of Hilje, 
Limi, and Jami. Burma is taking defense 
measures in its northern region against 
Communist aggression. In Laos, it has been 
reported that the rebellion has been resumed 
with the support of the Chinese Communists. 
In the Arab world, Kassim in Baghdad and 
Nasser in Cairo find that their Communist 
friends are a treacherous support. 

This recent decrease of Communist influ- 
ence does not, however, mean that the dem- 
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ocratic West has in itself grown more at- 
tractive to the Asian peoples. Bitterness 
based on recent colonial occupation and the 
West's economic superiority prevent that. 
The U-2 episode and the cancellation of 
President Eisenhower's visit to Tokyo were 
serious blows to Western prestige in Asia. 
Yet at the same time they.did not increase 
respect for communism. It is most urgent, 
therefore, at this moment in the cold war, 
that we make a thorough reappraisal of our 
position, We must bring about a more in- 
timate association between ourselves and 
the new Asian nations. 

One thing is clear. Our policy in Asia in 
the past has not been adequate. On the 
whole we were not lacking in generosity, 
but in spiritual understanding. A soundly 
human friendship must be created if Amer- 
ica and Asia are ever to achieve that firm 
basis upon which our future cooperation 
must rest.. Something beyond economics 
determines the success or failure of eco- 
nomics. Once we establish this deeper un- 
derstanding, an extensive renewal will take 
place in every phase of our relationships 
with Asia. 

Here we outline in detail the new atti- 
tudes and activities that should follow in 
the political, economic, cultural, and spir- 
itual orders if this new program of coopera- 
tion is to be put into effect. 

In the political order: 

1. We must appoint ambassadors and min- 
isters to Asian nations who are truly capable 
of understanding Asians and of obtaining 
their confidence. Some of the American am- 
bassadors in important posts possess the 
attributes of good diplomatic representa- 
tives, but qualified diplomats are needed in 
all the free countries of Asia. Present-day 
diplomacy demands more qualifications than 
traditional diplomacy. These include an 
adequate knowledge of the countries to be 
served. Jusserand, a noted French diplo- 
mat, said testily: “Experience has already 
shown and will more and more show that 
no invention, no airplane, no wireless will 
ever replace the knowledge of a country and 
the understanding of a people’s disposition.” 
The present trend reveals that “although the 
language proficiency of this country’s For- 
eign Service officers is improving rapidly, 
more progress needs to be made. If the 
number of our diplomats who can speak 
French, Spanish, and German is now ade- 
quate, this can hardly be said of the num- 
bers who cannot speak other needed lan- 
guages, especially non-Western tongues. 
There is, for example, no American dip- 
lomat who can speak Singhhalese, only one 
who speaks Bengali, and only four who speak 
Burmese. We have had extensive relations 
with Korea since 1945, yet only nine of our 
diplomats can speak Korean” (New York 
Times, November 22, 1959). 

Such examples could be multiplied, but 
the point is clear: we cannot hope to build 
good will for the United States unless those 
who are in official posts overseas have the 
ability to know the people of the host coun- 
try—their needs, aspirations and point of 
view. Our representatives must be able to 
communicate easily and directly with many 
different peoples. 

2. We must act consistently. This is most 
important for if there are things that are 
immeasurably irritating to Asian peoples 
they are inconsistency, hesitation, establish- 
ment of programs that are never carried 
out, and making promises that we do not 
fulfill. On the other hand, consistency 
gains confidence for times of crisis. Ameri- 
can prestige was never higher throughout 
eastern and particularly southeast Asia than 
when our Government took a firm stand 
with respect to Quemoy and extended needed 
assistance to the Nationalist Chinese Gov- 
ernment on Formosa in its valiant and suc- 
cessful resistance to Communist aggression. 
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3. We must make new efforts to mitigate 
inter-Asian political quarrels. The nations 
of Asia have conflicts and little cold wars 
among themselves. Even without Commu- 
nist aggravation, Asia has its quota of in- 
ternational tensions that can often be re- 
lieved by outside assistance. India and Pak- 
istan have to settle their disputes over Kash- 
mir and over the waters of the Indus River 
system. Japan and South Korea must solve 
problems that have arisen over the repatria- 
tion by Japan of Koreans to Communist 
North Korea and over fishing rights in the 
Pacific. Controversies must also be settled 
between Free China on the one hand and 
the Philippines and Vietnam on the other 
with respect to Chinese minority groups. 
For these differences, an arbiter is frequently 
needed. This role of peacemaker is not an 
enviable one. Yet nations as well as in- 
dividuals do need assistance from others, 
The United States can furnish intelligent, 
sympathetic and impartial advice to both 
sides and thus assist in healing many of 
the ancient and recent antipathies that exist 
in, Asia. 

Of course, before she is able to bring 
about this political solidarity in Asia, the 
United States has to overcome some of her 
own difficulties in Asia. Above all, she has 
to seek a proper adjustment with Japan, 
especially in regard to those Japanese who 
fear that the United States-Japanese Secu- 
rity Treaty will subject Japan to the danger 
of war. Then too the United States must 
reassure the Philippines concerning the 
lease of military bases and must arrive at a 
satisfactory agreement with free China con- 
cerning the status of American Armed 
Forces. We firmly believe that, with mutual 


~good will, these normal political differences 


can be bridged. 

In the sphere of economics, American 
programs must find more effective means of 
aiding the national economies of the new 
Asian countries. With Communist Russia 
and Communist China becoming evermore 
menacing in the Far East, there is no ques- 
tion as to the fact that those nations di- 
rectly and indirectly threatened by com- 
munism should receive special attention. 
However, there are serious weaknesses in the 
execution of our foreign aid program. In 
implementing a new program of economic 
assistance: 

1. We must delegate more power to our 
field officers. At present, too many details 
in our economic projects have to be decided 
in Washington. Efficiency is at stake. Dras- 
tic changes for the sake of more effective 
operation must be inaugurated. American 
aid in Asia is less welcome today than it 
was a few years ago. Why? Since 1953 the 
Soviet bloc has given economic help to the 
area. Compared with Communist aid, 
American aid seems less efficient. Sukarno, 
President of Indonesia, is reported as saying: 
“It usually takes 1 year to negotiate with 
the United States and another year to assure 
delivery. Not so with Communist China. 
It takes 1 week to negotiate and 3 weeks for 
delivery.” A similar situation is found in 
Vietnam. Saigon welcomes Australian aid 
more readily than American aid in economic 
projects because Australia is more prompt 
in executing its part of the program. 

2. We must institute a more extensive 
program for training Asian personnel in 
technical work. Scientists and men of high- 
er learning are necessary and should be 
trained in the more developed countries on 
a larger scale. In this regard, the program 
of the United States Economic Cooperation 
Administration has achieved certain praise- 
worthy results in Asia. However, better 
trained local staffs are even more necessary 
for a balanced development of the area. It 
is generally advisable that this training be 
carried out in the place where the trainees 
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are found rather than in more developed 
countries where social conditions are y 
different. Training programs set up in the 
West for use in the more developed nations 
are generally not suited to the needs of 
Asia. To cite one instance:-Medical doctors 
who are at work in Asia are better trained 
in Asia than in the United States. Asia has 
particular diseases and types of diséases, 
such as malaria, smallpox, yellow fever, 
typhus, dysentery, cholera, etc., that are 
rarely found in this country. Many doctors 
who received their specialized training in 
the United States found, after their return 
to Asia, that their usefulness in their native 
lands had been somewhat impaired. We 
know that India has only 23,000 hospital 
beds, which can hardly accommodate 2,- 
500,000 active cases of tuberculosis. How- 
ever, @ pilot experiment in Madras has shown 
that at-home treatment of tuberculosis pa- 
tients produces results quite as good as those 
resulting from treatment in hospitals. Less 
disruption of family life facilitates consid- 
erably the recovery of the patients. It is 
this kind of doctoring and nursing that most 
of the nations in Asia, which cannot afford 
modern medical care, are anxious to secure. 
It is gratifying to note that a serious attempt 
to cope with the situation has been made 
in Indonesia. In August 1959 the University 
of Indonesia graduated 97 medical doctors 
under a cooperative training program with 
the University of California. Similar pro- 
grams should be set up in other Asian 
countries. 

3. We must absolutely separate ourselves 
from the traditions of colonial times. This is 
especially important at a time when the 
Communist bloc nations, sincere or not, are 
offering “disinterested help” to the nations 
in Asia. American economic aid programs, 
of course, do not envisage any imperial in- 
terest. Yet they originated in the Marshall 
plan which was successful in Europe, but 
which cannot be transplanted, in content 
and concept, to the newly developing lands 
of Asia. Asia is essentially a rural society. 
Being rural, it differs in character and 
genius from Europe. Therefore, in extend- 
ing our assistance, we must give more con- 
sideration to the views and projects sug- 
gested by national leaders. Above all, we 
must develop-our economic aid to Asia in 
such a way that a regional economy, like the 
European Common Market, may be formed 
with Free China, Japan, and possibly India 
as the leading nations. Experience indi- 
cates that many fine systems based largely 
on foreign patterns are not suited to the 
special needs of Asia. We must,seek to de- 
velop “homegrown” programs that would 
be fundamentally based on the conditions 
and needs of Asia. This is the reason why 
Vietnam and Thailand have often sought 
technical assistance from Free China in es- 
tablishing textile factories and sugar refin- 
ing plants. Japan was asked to build a 
$2,800,000 nickel smelting and refining plant 
at Bindura in Southern Rhodesia. To those 
projects for inter-Asian economic coopera- 
tion, the United States should give all-out 
encouragement and help, 

Asia is ing from a traditional agrarian 
economy into a modern industrial economy. 
While foreign aid is made available great 
care must be taken to assist the Asian coun- 
tries to adapt present conditions to a mod- 
ern economic system. Native resources and 
foreign assistance can both fail to benefit 
the people unless they are integrated into a 
sound functioning economy. 

In our cultural exchanges with Asia we 
must adjust our programs to the psychology, 
traditions, and cultures of the peoples there, 
The United States Information Agency has 
been successful in its limited attempt to 
carry out oversea propaganda. However, 
there is room for considerable improvement. 
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The general impression -has been created 
that intellectual quality is being sacrificed 
to commercial quantity. Department store 
catalogs often find more prominent places 
in our-information centers than the works 
of Lincoln or Jefferson. With a sense of 
regret we read a news report published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 20, 
1959, that the Malayan Government ordered 
the removal from community centers of all 
books and pamphlets donated by USIA. 
Minister of Labor and Law K. M. Byrne, 
who issued the order, said that the 
American publications would be replaced 
by books of Malayan content. The basic 
defects of our cultural relations with for- 
eign countries derive from the excessively 
materialistic philosophy of our programs, not 
from political or administrative failures. 
This is particularly true in Asia. 

Now more than ever, Asia wants more 
schooling for its children and a share in the 
fruits of modern cultural enterprises. How- 
ever, no international program of education 
and culture could succeed without taking 
advantage of the rich traditions of Asia’s 
intellectual life. Addressing themselves to 
the annual assembly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fessions held in August. 1959, at Washington, 
D.C., Asian delegates made a joint appeal 


. for the setting up of a special commission 


to study “the educational problems of Asian 
countries and to make recommendations on 
them, taking due note of the spiritual 
heritage of these countries and the neces- 
sity of providing an education suited to the 
modern age.” (New York Times, Aug. 4, 
1959.) This outcry indicates their dissatis- 
faction for what they have thus far received 
from the West. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
we fail badly even in the entertainment field. 
American motion pictures are generally more 
popular with Asians than other Western 
productions. However, they have often been 
presented in such bad taste that local au- 
thorities were forced to ban them. We know 
that the Legion of Decency in Taiwan, for 
example, has established for the classifica- 
tion of films a moral standard that is even 
higher than its American counterpart. In 
fact, a puritan crusade prevails in Asia. 
Laos has carried out a program against in- 
decent songs and recitals. Thailand has 
closed down night clubs. Singapore has 
banned pinball games and jukebox parlors. 
In Burma, both rock n’ roll and beauty con- 
tests are condemned, In Indonesia, hula 
hoops are prohibited as sexually provocative. 
In Bandung, Western movies are forbidden 
because they tend to provoke “adventurous 
sentiments.” 

On the bright side, however, it can be 
said that good American motion pictures 
are welcomed by the young generation of 
Asia with enthusiasm, “The Ten Command- 
ments,” for example, was so successful in 
Japan that the theater in which it was 
shown established a new Japanese record 
for box-office receipts. Many nations in 
Asia, including free China, are unable to 
show this film: because they lack the needed 
cinemascope equipment. Here is an in- 
stance in which a little thought, foresight, 
and adaptability could make American aid 
much more welcome. 

Last but not least, we must do more to 
foster a truly spiritual relationship with 
Asia. In a special way, Asia is now in a 
state of expectancy, hoping for a fuller life, 
a spiritual fulfillment of its deepest desires. 
This can be provided only by Christian 
faith and love. 

For many centuries, Asia has tended to 
look westward for intellectual and spiritual 
inspirations. Islam, the dominant religion 
of Malaya and Indonesia, is of relatively 
Western origin. Roman Catholicism, the 
faith of the Philippines, much of Vietnam 
and part of Malaya, came from the Occident. 
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Democracy’s tenets, now struggling in Asia 
to survive, were derived from England, 
France, and the United States. Even com- 
munism, being pushed in this area by both 
Russia and China, is a Western product. 
With this background, Asia tends to de- 
velop, not in isolation from the West, but 
through association with the West. The 
choice that is to be made is between the 
democratic West and the Communist West. 

The outstanding characteristic of the East 
is struggle: struggle against poverty, disease, 
hunger and ignorance, struggle to adopt the 
West’s modern technology and to develop an 
independent way of life which would com- 
bine the East’s old heritage with a new 
hope—hope for a re-creation of the spiritual 
dimension of society, without which modern- 
ization, however successful, will not satisfy 
the deeper aspirations of man. In this re- 
spect, America’s chances of success in Asia 
are far greater than those of Soviet Russia 
or Communist China. America is viewed as 
Asia’s finest contact with the Western World. 
For America, it is not so much a question of 
overcoming difficulties in Asia but rather of 
taking advantage of the new opportunities 
that are offered in this area. 

To Asia, America’s meaning is profoundly 
human and spiritual. Jacques Maritain in 
his “Reflections on America” (Scribner’s, 
1958), stresses the importance of America in 
the extension of the Christian idea to the 
whole world. In fact, America cannot inspire 
Asia to be Christian unless she herself be- 
comes more Christian. This is the real chal- 
lenge Asia offers to the United States. 

In conclusion, we note that Asian neu- 
trality has broken down. But Asia will be- 
come a carbon copy neither of the demo- 
cratic West nor of the Communist West. In 
maturing politically, the nations of Asia will 
undoubtedly develop a new sense of commu- 
nity which is less apparent in the individu- 
alistic traditions of Europe and America. 

We must be very sympathetic to these new 
developments in Asia even when they do not 
conform absolutely to our own ideals. The 
ability of these countries to oppose commu- 
nism depends on this inner development of 
their national life as well as on our own ex- 
ternal support. We have outlined a mini- 
mum program. We know not how long the 
present opportunity will last. It may be 
later than we think, 





Knights of Lithuania 47th Annual Con- 
vention at Worcester, Mass., August 21, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday evening the Knights of Lithu- 
ania concluded their 47th annual con- 
vention with a great banquet at the 
Hotel Bancroft in my home city of 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Most Reverend Bernard J. Flana- 
gan, D.D., bishop of Worcester diocese, 
addressed the gathering and the Rev- 
erend John C. Jutt of St. Casimir’s 
Church, Worcester, was the convention 
honorary chairman. 

The feature of the evening was the 
ceremony during which the officials of 
this great patriotic organization con- 
ferred their Distinguished Award Medal 
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upon our former colleague in the House 
and present Junior Senator from Con- 
necticut, THomas J. Dopp. The medal 
is annually given to the non-Lithuanian 
who has done most to advance the free- 
dom of Lithuania. Senator Dopp’s in- 
spiring acceptance- award address ap- 
pears elsewhere in today’s Recorp. 


It was my privilege to speak briefly 
to the assemblage and I have been re- 
quested to include my remarks in the 
Recorp, which follows: 

Madam Chairlady, Your Excellency Bishop 
Flanagan, Reverend Fathers, Your Honor 
Mayor O’Brien, invited guests, officers and 
members of the Knights of Lithuania, it is 
a particular privilege and pleasure to meet 
again with some of my old friends here and 
join in welcoming you out-of-town members 
to our great city, the heart of the Common- 
wealth. 

It is a significant tribute to the character 
and understanding of the Lithuanian people 
that the fundamental objectives of. your 
great organization are prominent among the 
virtues most desperately needed by this 
Nation today to successfully defeat the Com- 
munist enemy and lead the world to a last- 
ing peace under God. 

Your first purpose is to instill in your 
members a deeper love of the Catholic faith. 
This you have consistently done and by your 
public expression of belief and trust in 
divine providence you provide an inspiring 
example to your fellow citizens as well as, I 
might say, a timely warning. 

You realize that without a wider accept- 
ance and practice of basic moral laws and 
principles by our people, this Nation is in 
grave danger of collapsing from internal 
weakness. You are devoting yourselves, in 
patriotic concern, to preventing such a dis- 
graceful catastrophe and the country is par- 
ticularly indebted to you for your effective 
work on this score alone. 

Your further objectives are to encourage 
the appreciation of American citizenship and 
Lithuanian traditions and provide social ac- 
tivities. As one who was born, and has lived 
and worked among you all my life, no one 
has to tell me about the high manner in 
which you have carried out these objectives. 

Your patriotic zeal in instructing and pro- © 
moting the acceptance of the responsibilities 
of good citizenship among your members is 
well recognized and universally admired. 

The Lithuanian traditions, the heritage of 
your forefathers, are those of love of God, 
loyalty to country, family faithfulness, pres- 
ervation of individual freedom, and perse- 
vering courage in the face of adversity. 

The wholesome qualities of your social 
activities, consisting of good fun, friendly 
association, personality development, and 
gracious hospitality, are a legend in this area 
as they are in world history. 

All these fundamental: Christian virtues 
constitute the reason why you have not, and 
never will, forsake the promotion of freedom 
for your home people who are bravely en- 
during cruel and inhuman persecution by 
atheistic Communist tyrants. 

They are also, of course, the reason why 
the people of Lithuania themselves will 
never be completely subjugated and will 
fight relentlessly on to the blessed day, by 
God’s grace, that they, and all the other 
Communist enslaved people, will be restored 
to freedom and independence. 

You may be certain that so long as I. live, 
as a private citizen or a public official, the 
heroic efforts of yourself and the people of 
your homeland to regain their rightful in- 
dependence, will always be given my com- 
plete support. 4 

Because you have set such an inspiring 
example of devotion and dedication to the 
freedom of Lithuania, you have enlisted the 
aid of practically all of the good people of 
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the United States and, particularly, a great 
many of those in high public office. 

One such great leader is here with you 
today, in the person of U.S. Senator THomas 
J. Dopp. I have had the honor and privilege 
of serving with him, side by side, in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. I have heard 
him, time and time again, both in the House 
and Senate Chamber, advocate your cause 
with intense sincerity, with the intimate 
knowledge of his own experience at the 
Nuremberg trials at Germany, and the per- 
-suasive eloquence with which he is gifted. 

There is no greater champion or more de- 
voted advocate of freedom and independence 
for Lithuania, and all subjugated people, in 
this country, than Senator Dopp. 

I am pleased, indeed, to join with you in 
welcoming him to Worcester. The high 
honor you are bestowing upon him today is 
richly deserved and I know your selection 
will be universally applauded. 


Financing Government Activities in the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
parity between the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of financing governmental 
activities in the District of Columbia and 
that of the taxpayers of the District is 
such as to work an unfair disadvantage 
on the taxpayers of our Nation’s Capital. 

In this connection, a letter dated Au- 
gust 8, 1960, written by Carl L. Shipley, 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia,, to 
the Honorable Maurice H. Stans, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, is most 
timely: 

In his letter, Mr. Shipley cites a lack 
ef formula for a Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia. He also calls upon 
Mr. Stans for suggestions that would be 
helpful to the Republican State Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia in 
drafting new legislation that would pro- 
vide a formula that would in turn divide 
financial responsibility equitably. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Record Mr. Shipley’s letter, 
and urge my colleagues in Congress to 
give thoughtful consideration to its 
merits. The letter follows: 

Avcust 8, 1960. 
Hon. Maurice H. STans, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stans: I am writing in connection 
with our conversation in Chicago last week 
about the lack of formula for a Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia. As you 
know, all revenue and expenditures of the 
District of Columbia are the result of legis- 
lative acts of Congress, pursuant to its role 
under article I, section 8, of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, requiring it “to exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever” over the 
District. 

We are confronted with rapid deteriora- 
tion in our fiscal affairs. The trend is so 
clear that action should be taken now, rather 
than awaiting a financial disaster of the sort 
which has occurred three times in the past. 
The population of the District has declined 
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from 808,000 in 1950 to 747,000 in 1960. Since 
1954 our budget has increased from $145 
million to approximately $250 million. 
Lower income groups are gravitating to 
Washington, while higher income groups are 
moving to the suburbs. This has increased 
expenses for welfare, education, health, hos- 
pitals, and law enforcement nearly 60 per- 
cent, while other general Government activ- 
ities have increased about 45 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period, personal income has in- 
creased only 9 percent. Unless a solution is 
found, a financial crisis impends in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

During the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Chicago, our delegation attempted 
to have included in the platform a recog- 
nition of the Nation’s financial responsi- 
bility toward its Capital. That failing, we 
sought a resolution recognizing this national 
responsibility. It also failed. Many officials 
fail to understand that “the government of 
the District of Columbia is simply an agency 
of the United States for conducting the af- 
fairs of its government in the Federal Dis- 
trict.” (Penn Bridge Co. v. U.S., 29 App. 
D.C. 452). 

The extent of the Nation’s responsibility 
for properly financing governmental activ- 
ities in the District has been a subject of 
controversy from the beginning. From the 
time the Capital was laid out in 1790 up to 
1835, the Federal Government contributed 
about $1,500,000 toward the expenses of the 
Nation’s Capital, which local residents paid 
$4,100,000. Local taxpayers could not stand 
the burden, and a state of bankruptcy fol- 
lowed. This led to a congressional investi- 
gation. Asa result, the Senate District Com- 
mittee issued a report recommending a 
Federal contribution of about one-half of 
the District’s expenses. (S. Doc. No. 97, 
1835.) 

From 1835 to 1870 some $30,100,000 was 
expended in the District. of Columbia, of 
which $12,400,000 came by way of Federal 
contribution and $17,700,000 from the Dis- 
trict. There were no capital improvements 
during this period, except for the Washing- 
ton Aqueduct, built at a cost of $3,385,000 
with Federal funds. ‘ 

As a result, the Nation’s Capital had the 
appearance of a frontier town, and was an 
international joke. During all of this time, 
there was in addition to the financial prob- 
lem a continuing search by the residents for 
satisfactory local self-government. This 
compounded the financial problem. For ex- 
ample, in 1802 Congress. incorporated the 
city of Washington and established its first 
government, consisting of a mayor appointed 
by the President and a 12-member city coun- 
cil. The council was divided into two cham- 
bers, the first containing seven members 
elected by the people, and the second con- 
sisting of 5 members elected jointly by the 
councilors. This apparently failed. 

In 1812 the charter was amended to pro- 
vide for an elected board of aldermen of 
eight members and an elected common 
council of 12 members, with a mayor elected 
by joint vote of the aldermen and the coun- 
cil. This also failed. 


In 1820 the government of the city of 
Washington was reorganized continuing the 
elected board of aldermen and the common 
council, but providing that the people elect 
the mayor for a term of 2 years. 

In 1871 Congress created for the first time 
&@ municipal corporation of the entire Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The charter of the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown and the laws 
relating to the government of the county of 
Washington, were repealed. The act of 1871 
provided a territorial form of government 
for the District, consisting of a governor and 
board of public works appointed by the Pres- 
ident, and a legislative assembly, consisting 
of an 1l-member council and a 22-member 
house of delegates. The council was ap- 
pointed by the President and the delegates 
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were elected by the people. The voters algo 
elected a nonvoting delegate to Congress, 

In 1871 marks the real beginning of the 
modern District of Columbia. But when it 
was established, it inherited a debt of about 
$4,350,000. Because of the serious lack of 
public works, President Grant made a tre. 
mendous effort to lift Washington out of the_ 
mud. In so doing, the debt was increased 
to $23,360,700. The local taxpayers could 
not meet the debt, and Congress apparently 
would not make an adequate Federal con. 
tribution. 

So, in 1874 Congress provided that the 
District should be governed by three com- 
missioners appointed by the President, and 
authorized him to detail an Army engineer 
officer to have charge of all roads and bridges, 
Also a joint committee of two Senators and 
two Representatives was appointed to draft 
a suitable frame of government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This resulted in the pres- 
ent form, established by Congress in 1878. 

Despite three financial disasters and six 
different types of government, residents of 
the District of Columbia are still demanding 
local self-government. In the District Re- 
publican primary on May 3, 1960, held pur- 
suant to Public Law 376, 84th Congress, the 
ballot included some party questions on this 
point. In response to these questions, the 
results were: 

1, Vote for President and Vice President? 
Yes, 10, 606; no, 281. 

2. Delegates in Congress? Yes, 9,098; no, 
1,081. 


3. Local legislative assembly? Yes, 8,014; 
no, 2,646. 

In response to this demand, the 86th Con- 
gress has passed a proposed constitutional 
amandment (S.J. Res. 39), to provide a vote 
for President and Vice President. It has 
been submitted to the various State legis- © 
latures for ratification. 

In addition, there is pending in Congress 
at the present time H.R. 4400, a bill pro- 
viding for an appointed governor, a 15-man 
legislature and a nonvoting delegate in Con- 
gress for the District. That bill proposes far- 
reaching changes in the method of handling 
the District of Columbia budget. Although 
this is an administration bill, our committee 
has recommended certain amendments, 
It now appears that bill will not be passed 
by the 86th Congress. 

However, because the voters have indicated 
@ substantial interest in local self-govern- 
ment, the Republican committee, as the only 
elected representative of our voters in the 
District must come forward with a bill 
which does have a real chance of becoming 
law. Such a bill, to be acceptable to Con- 
gress and the President, should be patterned 
after the law President Grant signed in 1871. 
Our committee has taken no action on this 
matter as yet, but I shall recommend to it 
@ proposed redraft of H.R. 4400, incorporat- 
ing a two-house legislative assembly similar 
to that in the act of 1871. 

The press for local self-government is in- 
exorable, and the ultimate passage of some 
sort of bill is inevitable. Therefore, it is 
imperative that some workable formula for 
financing the District of Columbia be estab- 
lished as a part of such legislation. 

The present organic act of the District 
of Columbia (act of June 11, 1878), original- 
ly provided that all budget estimates for the 
District should be approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and submitted to Congress. 
It established a 50-50 ratio in defraying the 
expenses of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. This was the first definite legislative 
provision recognizing the obligation of the 
Federal Government to share in the cost of 
the District. From 1878 until about 1910 the 
50-50 arrangement was complied with and 
estimates of appropriations and revenues 
were submitted to the Treasurer and trans- 
mitted to Congress. 
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Between 1902 and 1910 the District had 
insufficient funds to meet its obligations, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury was au<- 
thorized to advance funds. Shortly after 


"1910 the District began to accumulate sur- 


plus revenue and efforts in Congress were 
made to reduce the ratio. By 1915 the con- 
troversy of the Federal contribution to the 
District had become so vexatious that. Con- 
gress appointed a joint select committee to 
investigate the matter. It was composed of 
Senators William C. Chilton, of West Vir- 
ginia, William Saulsbury, of Delaware, John 
D. Works, of California, and Representatives 
Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois, Warren Guard, 
of Ohio, and Henry A. Cooper, of Wisconsin. 
The committee held lengthy hearings and 
finally rendered a unanimous report. One 
of its members, Senator Works, prepared a 
20-page report of his additional views. In 
describing the District of Columbia, he said: 

“It is a nominal municipal corporation 
only, without officers, without authority, and 
without any function whatever to perform as 
such. The so-called District officers are ap- 
pointed by and are in fact the officers of the 
National Government. It can make no laws 
but is governed wholly by laws enacted by 
Congress. Its treasury has no existence in 
fact. It has no money and no power to 
collect any. Its nominal officers, who are in 
fact officers of the National Government, are 
only instruments of the Government for the 
levying and collection of taxes from prop- 
erty owners within the District. It cannot 
make appropriations’ or pay any of its ex~ 
penses. The money collected as taxes, from 
property owners is not paid into the treasury 
of the District because it has none, but into 
the National Treasury. It is not paid out by 
the District, but by the Treasurer of the 
United States upon the order of Con- 
gress. * * * In short, the nominal munici- 
pal corporation of the District of Columbia 
is a mere shell, without any authority, power, 
or responsibility, and without any of the 
attributes or functions of a municipal gov- 
ernment. It is worse than that. It is a 
delusion and a snare.’’ 

More significantly the full committee 
reported: 

“The correct rule should be that the re- 
sponsibility in taxation of the residents of 
the District of Columbia be as fixed and 
certain as the responsibility of the residents 
of other American cities. comparable with 
the city of Washington, that with the pay- 
ment of such taxes as may be equitably and 
properly assessed against privately .owned 
taxable property, the financial responsibility 
of the residents of the District should be 
concluded: * * * that the United States 
pay from its moneys all the balance of what- 
ever sum is deemed necessary * * * We 
urge upon Congress that its appropriations 
for the expenses of the District of Columbia 
should always be in such sum as will not 
only continue the city of Washington and 
the District of Columbia in every respect as 
the splendid and beautiful central residence 
of this great Nation, but also cause it to 
become and be forever maintained as a model 
for all the cities in the world.” 


The above formula suggested by the 1915 
joint committee is not the only one that has 
come under consideration. Senator Overton 
on one occasion undertook a special study 
in the hope of producing a realistic and 
sound formula for a Federal payment to the 
District. He suggested that since land is 
the principal source of wealth, the Federal 
payment should be measured year by year by 
the amount of land taken over by the Gov- 
ernment for Federal purposes. (Joint hear- 
ings on S. 917 and H.R. 3490, March 6, 1941.) 
On another occasion, Senator O’MaHonry 
obtained help from the General Accounting 
Office and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and proposed a formula basing the ratio 
of Federal payment upon the total revenue of 


the District. (S: Doc. 203, 7th Cong., 2d 


sess., June 11, 1946.) A similar suggestion 
was made by a Senate subcommittee in 1835, 
but nothing came of it either. 


In any event, the 50-50 Federal payment 
continued until 1921, when the ratio was 
changed to 60 percent for the District and 
40 percent for the Federal Government. 
From 1925 to 1938 Congress appropriated the 
Federal share in an annuallump sum. These 
annual appropriations varied from $9,500,000 
down to $5 million. Since 1921, when Con- 
gress discontinued its practice of paying 50 
percent of the costs of operating the Dis- 
trict, the percentage of costs borne by the 
United States has fluctuated from a high 
point of 39.5 percent of general fund appro- 
priations in 1924 to a low of 8.5 percent in 
1954. 

Since 1956 the Federal payment has been 
about 12 percent. A newly increased au- 
thorization (Public Law 85-451) provides 
for an annual payment of $32 million, which 
is approximately 13 percent of the general 
fund budget estimate for fiscal 1961. 

Recently Republican State committee 
members took the position that they will 
oppose any further increase in District taxa- 
tion, except the sales tax, and will oppose 
any increases in the budget, unless revenues 
became available from sources other than in- 
creases in taxation. 

There are at the present time pending in 
Congress a number of proposed tax increases, 
The tax on alcoholic beverages is to be in- 
creased from $1.25 to $1.50 per gallon, and 
on beer from $1.50 to $3 per barrel. The tax 
on cigarettes is to be increased from 2 cents 
to 8 cents per package, Also, it is proposed 
to reduce the taxable personal income brack- 
ets from $5,000 to $2,000, provide rates of 
2% percent on the first $2,000; 3 percent on 
the second $2,000; 34% percent on the third 
$2,000; 4 percent on the fourth $2,000; 4% 
percent on the fifth $2,000; and 5 percent.on 
amounts in excess of $10,000. 

Recent surveys indicate that the overall 
tax burden for a family of four, owning a 
home and a car in the District of Columbia, 
is now above the median of tax burdens for 
similar families in thé Washington metro- 
politan area, Current taxes for persons with 
incomes of $5,000 to $15,000 are already above 
the average in 17 other largest cities in the 
United States. Any further increase in the 
tax burden will aggravate the loss of middle 
and upper income taxpayers from the Dis- 
trict. Any diminution in the present budget 
will restrict welfare activities and produce 
an increase in crime, delinquency, and degra- 
dation. 

The central fact in this situation is that 
welfare and government costs are increas- 
ing while the District population is decreas- 
ing. Laid over this problem is strong local 
pressure for self-government, which can only 
lead to increased taxes and expanded budget 
in response to popular pressure on elected 
legislators. This will increase the outflow 
of taxpayers, with ultimate bankruptcy or 
utter deterioration of the Nation’s Capital. 

Now is the time for the Bureau of the 
Budget to assume leadership in this area. 
Congress has been considering the problem 
of a formula for a Federal payment for a 
century and the controversy continues, Now 
for the first time we are confronted with a 
substantial population loss, and the Presi« 
dent, through the Bureau of the Budget, 
should properly assume leadership in pro- 
posing appropriate legislation. Most of the 
home rule or local self-government bills of- 
fered in Congress, including the administra- 
tion’s bill, H.R, 4400, simply do not take 
appropriate account of the financial history 
of the District of Columbia. 

It is no solution to suggest that our budget 
and tax problems can be effectively resolved 
by a popularly elected legislature of the sort 
proposed in H.R. 4400. However, I believe 


suggestions mi 
have. in this connection, so that I may 1, 
them before the Republican State Committee 
for the District of Columbia for considera- 
tion before we draft a new bill. 
Very truly yours, 
Car. L. SHIPLEY, 
Chairman, 
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Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
magazine 


exploration of space and some of the 
prejudices and inhibitions that must be 


overcome if we are to make full use of — 


our talents. 

Her call to develop a new sense of 
values, in line with the space age, is an 
inspiring summons to meet the new chal- 
lenges that have arisen to our genera- 
tion. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article, as follows: 

THe Newest BATTLE OF THE SEXES 
(By Margaret Mead) 

If we are going to have an educated pub- 
lic that can support scientific research, the 
amount of funds that we need for the space 
age, and the kind of educational system that 
we need, a great deal is going to have to be 
done very rapidly to inerease the average 
lay sophistication. It isn’t going to be 
enough to have small children perfectly at 


home with relativity, because small children. 


aren’t in Congress, — 

The whole controversy over education gives 
us an opportunity to aim for this because 
our peculiar system of education involves 
so many people on both sides of so many 
issues that it’s possible to turn the educa- 
tion system into a forum where we can dis- 
cuss almost everything. We can discuss 
arithmetic; we can consider the fact that 
8 years of arithmetic almost certainly ruins 
any mathematician for good, unless he can 
invent some very ingenious way of escaping. 
We can discuss eur present attitude that 
mathematics is unfeminine, that if the best 
student in the mathematics class is a girl, 
she is told to study typing, while we walk 
around with the silly notion that we are 
going to have enough men scientifically 
trained to teach science in this country, 
although we obviously aren't. 

No matter what amount of Federal sub- 
sidy of education comes through, no mat- 
ter how well we step up our school systems 
and honor our teachers, we are not going to 
get enough men science teachers. And if 
we continue to insist on having male sci- 
ence teachers, science is going to be taught 
by male physical-education instructois. 
Science in this country now is too frequently 
taught by male physical-education instruc- 
tors and female home-economic teachers, 
neither of whom are interested in it or fitted 
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for it. And we are going to have more physi- 
cal-education instructers, because girls like 
boys to go into the field because it gives 
them a rapid career, allowing them to get 
married earlier than if they went into the 
sciences. Teenage girls today are exceed- 
ingly important in the career choices of 
boys. 

Our very peculiar present setup, where 
boys make their career choices when they 
are in high school, and are already going 
steady with girls who are determined to 
marry at once, means that the girls, of 16 

- or so, have a crucial voice in the career 
choices of boys. Thousands of boys are 
being diverted from scientific careers and 
longtime careers of any sort, because when 
the boy says, “Oh, how I would like to be 
@ geologist, or a physicist, or an architect,” 
the girl says, “How long will it take?” That 
is the only thing that interests her. 

The present split in knowledge and atti- 
tudes toward the future and toward space, 
between men and women, is very serious. 
Actually, we have a greater split in the 
knowledge of men and women today and in 
the attitudes. of men and women than we 
have had since women started going to 
school. The general belief that women 
aren’t interested in the hard sciences, that 
women shouldn't go into mathematics, has 
coalesced with the fact that women want 
men to stay at home. Women want men 


to. stay at home now probably more than 


they have at any period in history. They 
meed them more. They need them to look 
‘ter on and help build the house 
all sorts of things that they didn’t 

need husbands for. They used to 

have other female relatives and neighbors 
Pp or not so many children. But now, 
they need husbands at home, and there is 
endous objection to men going any- 
where. Part of the feeling about space, 


We have done al! these fancy things, such 
as having seven married astronauts, with 
one whose wife volunteered for him. We 
think that’s very pretty. But I don’t think 
it is. I think it’s like giving women diplo- 
mas when they push their husbands through 
college. We have insisted that the astro- 
nauts be normal married men with children. 
We have not permitted them one single 
deviation in any known direction. The way 
they are represented in the magazines, you 
can hardly tell them apart. They were 
picked out by computers to specification, 
and the assembly of seven such perfect peo- 
ple in physical and physiological and re- 
action time and flexibility terms is, of 
course, a tremendous achievement that you 
could only do with a computer and a popu- 
lation of almost 200 million. At the same 
time, our emphasis has been on producing 
people who are just alike, and the astro- 
nauts are all presented in this form, and they 
are not models for ether women’s hus- 
bands—not one little bit. 

Part of this is, of course, due to the gen- 
eral state of research in the fields of space. 
Nobody is doing decent research in the 
social sciences in space at all. No one is 
really considering what the composition will 
utimately have to be of groups who will 
work together in space. They are picking 
individuals who are nicely anchored to a 
wife and children here on the assumption 
that that will make them want to come 
back. I think it shows a terrible ignorance 
of space engineering to believe that at this 
Stage it’s going to be up to them to a very 
great extent as to whether they get back 
or not, 

We are not considering the human as- 
pects either, in our attitude toward space 
or what space colonization and space travel 
will ultimately mean. Science-fiction writ- 
ers are, but science-fiction writers take a 
very gloomy view of the human race, so 
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that while they spread a wonderful picture 
of the possibilities of space, most of them 
spread tenth-rate genetics and twentieth- 
rate sociology and very dim ethics as they 
Picture race wars in space and evolution 
going backwards in space and terrible rows 
of incestuous colonies on spaceships in 
space. The general picture of humanity 
being presented through science fiction is 
very poor. The research on the human ele- 
ment is very poor, and the division in our 
minds between hardware and technology on 
the one hand and human lives as they are 
lived here, is much too great. But, on the 
other hand, what space can do and what 
a recognition of the importance of space 
can do to change our present attitudes to- 
ward the future and our present capacity to 
build the kind of character we want in 
young people, could be enormous. 

If you look the world over today, most of 
the advanced countries in the free world are 
suffering from apathy, boredom, together- 
ness, and other sorts of behavior with low 
survival value. A great many people in the 
free world are worried about the character 
of our young people. They are worried, for 
example, because there is so little respect 
today for any sort of precision. No one 
thinks under any circumstances it is neces- 
sary to get anything right. 

Not only that, the average American thinks 
that if you blame him for getting anything 
wrong, you are mean and unkind, and not a 


ood person at all. So, the taxi driver goes 


in the opposite direction for half a mile and 
when you point it out to him, he says, “Well, 
everybody makes mistakes.” On the rail- 
Ways, you buy a ticket 3 weeks in advance, 
and you get on the train and then there is 
no berth, and they say, “Yes; well, things 
aren’t what they used to be, are they?” 
Secretaries are incapable of transposing 
three figures from one sheet to another. 

Just as we approach the period where we 
are going to have to use technology a great 
deal more, we find we are not able to build 
@ decent respect for accuracy in our young 
people. And accuracy is terribly necessary 
in the air and in space. 

The second defect—apathy, lack of ambi- 
tion, conformity—all the different names 
that we call it today, which results in every- 
body wanting nothing but togetherness and 
& job that will guarantee togetherness, comes 
partly from a lack of belief in any future at 
all and partly from a lack of belief in a future 
that is exciting and worth living for. People 
are behaving today the way they behaved in 
the middle of the war. They are afraid that 
they are going to lose the chance to live. 
So they snatch and grab everything right 
now. They want to get out of school, they 
want to get degrees, they want to get a job, 
they want to get married, they want to have 
life— all of it right away. This is serious, be- 
cause it means that we are going to be short 
of scientists, short of statesmen, short of 
planners of every sort. In order to have real 
creativity, you have to have a belief in the 
future, and a belief that the future is worth 
planning for, worth working for, and worth 
living for. 

Now, fortunately for us, as Americans, the 
one thing that Americans like better than 
almost anything else, is a little empty space. 
We have been fascinated since the beginning 
of our Nation by the size of our country, the 
emptiness of it, the way we could go out 
and cut down trees and put something else 
up. We have, in fact, destroyed a lot of the 
country in our enthusiasm for creating 
empty space and filling it up with some- 
thing else. 

I grew up with the notion that the 
frontier had shaped our characters and that 
there was no frontier any more. In 1920 we 
all knew that there was no frontier any 
more. What we had to have were frontiers 
im literature, scientific research, human wel- 
fare. This was a beautiful figure of speech. 
I used it for years, but the first time some- 
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body really talked to me about space coloni- 
zation and what it might be like to really 
put a colony out there that could do as it 
liked, I discovered that a little real new 
space in which you could put a new society ~ 
was much more exciting than pushing back 
those figurative frontiers. 

If we can catch the imagination of our 
young people with the possibilities that 
space offers, we then may have a sufficiently 
longtime perspective for them to be 
to do the kind of studying that is going to 
be necessary for the kind of scientists and 
engineers that we need in space. Study is 
going to be necessary for the kind of poets 
who are going to write about space too, and 
the painters who are going to paint about it. 
Those people who have been advocating a 
science education at the expense of every- 
thing else want to remember that to date 
it’s the poets and the painters and the 
dreamers who have created the climate of 
opinion that made it possible for the scien- 
tists to invent and build. 

This is the first time in history in which 
we are having to tell boys that “your job 
in the world is never to kill anybody, if it 
can possibly be prevented”—in which we are 
genuinely phrasing ail our military estab- 
lishment as a deterrent. We are telling peo- 
ple that they are going to have to fly around 
for years and years with bombs they mustn't 
drop. We are having to tell young people 
in new countries that are terribly impressed 
with themselves, just full of oats and beans, 
who would like to go out and win a lot of 
glory and die for something immediately, 
that this is the most destructive thing that 
they can do. 

Bravery is going to consist in living—year 
after year, with patience, with endless alert- 
ness and endless attention, and no chance 
to drop the bomb, or let off the missile, or 
anything else. This is our phrasing of the 
present conflict. This asks a tremendous 
amount of men—it has never been asked of 
little boys before to look forward to such a 
future. 

We are asking masses of our young people 
to go into the armed services where they will 
be trained in skills that the one thing they 
must not do is use. This the human race 
has never asked of males before. Can we 
only combine this request for endless pa- 
tience, endless nonprovocativeness, and end- 
less summit conferences, with a sense of 
outer space, that the next 100 years is going 
to present the most exciting adventure that 
human beings have ever had? “You are 
going to have a chance to get into this, kids,” 
we can say. “You are going to be asked to 
do things that will require more heroism 
than any human being has ever been asked 
to show before.” 

They are going to be asked to explore, and 
on explorations, we always send men alone— 
that is a fixed rule of exploration, because 
we want them to come back. No women. 
It isn’t a question of coming back to their 
wives, it’s a question of having no women on 
the exploration at all, so the men will come 
back. Later, for colonizing, women will be 
needed. But first astronautics is going to 
involve men exploring. Girls have got to be 
back of the idea, and girls won’t like a lot 
of men vanishing into outer space and not 
coming back. Unless we can involve the 
girls in the issues that are important, we 
are going to have every girl in this country 
pushing against our scientific programs and 
against an understanding of space, because 
they don’t want the country turned into a 
widow’s walk as Portugal was in the days 
of Henry the Navigator, when thousands. of 
men sailed away and didn’t come back. 

What we want today is, instead, the kind 
of notion for the girls which involves them 
in the program, too. Now, the way to in- 
volve the women in it is going to be to em- 
phasize some other things. Bravery in men 
women appreciate. But they have never 
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been awfully enthusiastic about long-term 
expeditions. The things that. women are 
concerned with today are the safety of their 
children, the extent to which we are going 
to be able to turn the possibilities of space 
into new forms of safety in this world, the 
question of whether we will develop forms 
of political organizations that can cope with 
the dangers of the space age. 

There are going to be no continents any 
more, and no nations in the old sense. We 
are going to have to transform the role of 
each nation into keeping all thé other na- 
tions from blowing up the earth—this is 
going to be something that is meaningful to 
women as wellas to men. Finally, the more 
we think about the strange beings we may 
encounter in space the more we recognize 
the unity of the human race and realize that 
we are one species. 

Everybody in this country is voting for 
medical research. You remember theré was 
@ Gallup poll just a short time ago asking 
people where they thought the priorities lay, 
and space got a little miserable few percent 
and medical research got way up around 90 
percent. Medical research means two things 
to Americans—it means prolonging their own 
lives, because they haven’t enough faith in 
the future to think that other people’s lives 
are going to be interesting later, and it means 
particularly to girls and women humanity 
and compassion and relationship to other 
human beings. We are going to have to 
build these two sets of ideas together into a 
program, so that space means greater well- 
being for our children and adventure, an 
outlet for all the things we thought there 
wasn’t any outlet for, and a belief that the 
frontier isn’t closed, that there are endless 
possibilities and we don’t need to be dis- 
couraged by the population explosion, and 
we don’t need to feel that life is going to get 
duller and duller so it isn’t worth living. 

We can begin to solve some of our age-old 
problems of human organization, when we 
realize that this is just earth, with just one 
human species on it, and with such commu- 
nications that you can get anywhere in a few 
hours. 

Once we develop these new values it will 
be possible to reset our expectatiOns and 
hopes, release the imagination and creativity 
of our young people, and preserve the human 
species on earth and in space, 
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Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been printed and said in re- 
cent months concerning the so-called 
religious issue as it pertains to the po- 
litical campaign this Nation faces which 
will result in the election of a new Presi- 
dent of this Republic. 

As a result of much that has been 
printed and said, a great amount of mis- 
information and misconception of the 
issue has resulted. 

In my opinion, one of the most forth- 
right, factual articles, stripped of any 
semblance of religious bigotry I have had 
the privilege to read, is one by Dr. John 
A. Mackay, a prominent Presbyterian 
clergyman, which appeared in the July 
4, 1960, issue of U.S. News and World 
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Report. I ask that the article, “The 

Other Side of the Catholic Issue’”’ be in- 

serted in the appendix of the Recorp. 

Tue OrHer Sipe of THE “CaTHOLIc IssuE”—~ 
A PROTESTANT SPOKESMAN ANSWERS MON- 
SIGNOR LALLY 


(By Dr. John A. Mackay, president, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1936-59) 

The interview with the distinguished 
Roman Catholic clergyman and editor, 
Msgr. Francis J. Lally, which was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of US. News & 
World Report (May 30, 1960) is a fascinating 
and highly significant document. It is a 
contribution to a continuing dialogue on 4a 
great public question which has been going 
on in recent years between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. 

To my mind, however, Monsignor Lally 
has not satisfactorily disposed of a number 
of crucial issues which are of widespread 
concern to Americans, especially in a presi- 
dential election year. 


I 


I am unable to accept Monsignor Lally’s 
suggestion as to the basic source of the 
anxiety at present prevailing in the United 
States with regard to Catholicism in politics. 
Let me say -forthrightly that it has nothing 
whatever to do with social or religious preju- 
dices caused by the advent in recent decades 
of so many Roman Catholics from abroad. 

Much more is involved in the current 
anxieties and suspicions than a predisposi- 
tion, which is described as a result of his- 
toric forces and is alleged to be located chiefly 
among Protestants who belong to evangelical 
and fundamentalist groups. 

I speak as a representative Protestant 
churchman. In terms of denominational 
connection, I am a Presbyterian. As a Pres- 
byterian I belong to a Christian tradition— 
the Reformed—which places the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the church universal, above 
every existing manifestation of the church, 
including the Roman. While being pro- 
foundly evangelical in the classical sense of 
the term, I am committed to the contempo- 
rary movement toward Christian unity. I 
can say, moreover, gratefully and unasham- 
edly, that I owe much to some thinkers and 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church who 
lived in France and in sixteenth-century 
Spain. 

But I speak for myself, and also for a gerat 
host of informed, influential and unpreju- 
diced American Protestants who ire pro- 
foundly concerned on precisely this score— 
Catholicism in politics. It was this anxiety 
which, a decade ago, led a group of Protest- 
ant churchmen and others, myself included, 
to found the organization known as Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for the 
Separation of Church -and State. The 
founders of this organization have played a 
prominent part in the communions to which 
they belong, and some of them also in the 
ecumenical movement. At no time have 
they been associated with bigotry. 

It appears to me, moreover, eminently un- 
fair to suggest, as Monsignor Lally does, that, 
when similar anxieties occur among people 
who have no religion at all, it represents 
simply their general antipathy toward all 
religiously inclined folk. Episcopalians and 
Baptists and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Some 
such individuals, the editor of The Pilot 
(Monsignor Lally) suggests, single out 
Roman Catholics for special attack only be- 
cause their church offers a larger target. 

This analysis fails to do justice to the 
spirit of the so-called irreligious. These may 
be philosophical humanists, agnostics or 
freethinkers, or just plain people with no 
religious faith. They cherish, nevertheless, 
genuine anxiety on the subject, Catholicism 
in politics. They are not bigots, they are 
just concerned Americans. 


the one hand, or with nonreligion on the 


other. The ground of eonoera 1s something 


entirely different. 

It is the growing conviction among Prot- 
estants and non-Protestants alike, let me say 
phanomenie bas: apeereL t iee ee 
phenomenon 
life of the United States. This 
played a dominant part, often a sinister part, 
in the life of the Latin nations of europe 
and the Americas for some four centuries. 
It began to make its presence felt for the 
first time in this Nation’s history in the 
thirties of the present century. 

The phenomenon in question has been 
traditionally known as clericalism. It may 
be defined thus: Clericatism is the pursuit 
of power, especially political power, by @ 
religious hierarchy, carried on by secular 
methods and for purposes of social domina- 
tion. 

Clericalism has its seat not in the reli- 
gious rank and file, whether clergy or laity, 
though it makes use of these; but in the 
chureh’s hierarchy and its mighty religious 
orders. By constitutional right, these alone 
control its affairs. That great Spaniard, Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, former professor of 
Spanish literature in the University of Ox- 
ford and the last President of the League of 
Nations, once wrote: “Clericalism is an évil 
unknown to Protestant countries. It is a 
disease of Catholic societies.” And he added 
these significant words: “It is extremely 
difficult to attack clerical abuses without 
seeming to attack Catholic institutions, that 
is, without being labeled a bigot.” 

The goal of clericalism is to exert a de- 
cisive influence upon the representative 
spheres of public life in the interests of the 
church’s secular power. Clericalism seeks 
to shape the policies of state, the composi- 
tion of governmental departments, the ex- 
pression of opinion,.the appropriation of 
funds, the forms of entertainment. The 
process of achieving this goal involves the 
use of pressures which are linked to subtle 
forms of intimidation where resistance is 
offered. 

= 


A delicate but inescapable question arises: 
Given the phenomenon of clericalism, could 
it affect the policies and attitudes of a Presi- 
dent of the United States who happened to 
be a Roman Catholic? Would he become 
subject in a special manner to the tradi- 
tional pressures which have marked the his- 
tory of clericalism through the centuries? 

Let me make unmistakably clear that, so 
far as I personally am concerned—and [I 
speak, I believe, for the vast majority of 
Protestants in this country—there is no 
question of principle involved in a Roman 
Catholic fellow citizen’s being elected to 
the Presidency of the United States. 

In June 1958, I was a member of the 
“Meet the Press’? panel which debated this 
particular issue on a national television 
program, At that time I gave it as my 
judgment that everything depends upon the 
personal qualifications, character and out- 


look of a candidate for the Presidency, quite - 


regardless of his religious affiliation. The 
debate to which I refer took place before 
the names of any presidential candidates 
had been announced. It would be positively 
appalling if an aspirant to the White House 
were ruled out in advance because he hap- 
pened to be a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

It would be equally unfortunate if a can- 
didate for the Presidency were to receive a 
bloc vote simply because he was a Roman 
Catholic. If that were to happen, it would 
do no ultimate good to the person con- 
cerned if he were elected. It should also do 


irreparable harm through popular reaction’ 


to the church that gave him mass endorse- 
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ment. There is no place in a true democ- 
racy for bloc or mass voting by citizens who 
belong to a given religious faith, whatever 
that faith may be. ‘ 

rr 

The issue involved has nothing whatever 
to do with a man’s religious faith or its 
practice as such. The question of religion 
could be legitimately raised only in one 
instance, if, in the exercise of his political 
responsibilities, a man’s conscientious loy- 
alty to his faith involved him in subjection 
to some power other than God, his con- 
science or his country. 

At this point I am compelled, in the in- 
terests of clear thinking, to take issue with 
Monsignor Lally. He maintains that in the 
temporal order the relationship between a 
Roman Catholic and the Vatican is slight. 
He defines the latter in terms of a diminu- 
tive territory which was constituted in 1929 
within the precincts of the ancient city of 
Rome. This territory is known as the state 
of Vatican City, a state which has its own 
foreign relations, currency and subjects. 

The fact is that the Vatican is the seat 
of global papal authority. This authority 
is exercised not only over the few hundred 
people who inhabit less than a square mile 
of land. It extends also over scores of mil- 
lions of men and women throughout the 
earth. In all matters relating to the witness 
and welfare of that world organization which 
bears the name “Holy Roman Catholic 
Church,” these people owe their supreme al- 
legiance to a hierarch, hailed as infallible, 
who dwells in that historic mansion. The 
Vatican is thus the local symbol of a uni- 
versal claim, which involves both church 
and society. 

It is impressive, in this connection, that 
in recent decades the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States has tended more and 
more, whether for religious or for political 


reasons, to drop the term “Roman” from its 


title. This trend has been particularly in 
evidence ever since Rome as a place name 
became associated in the American mind 
with Mussolini and his Fascist dictatorship; 
and, very especially, since Roman began to 
suggest foreignness to people increasingly 
imbued with burgeoning American national- 
ism. 

Not once in the course of the interview now 
before us does Monsignor Lally attach the 
term “Roman” to his particular communion 
and to those who belong to it. The omis- 
sion of one word and the monopolization of 
another becomes embarrassing, and even ir- 
ritating, for Protestant as well as Eastern 
Orthodox Christians in the United States. 
They have gioried in belonging to the Holy 
Catholic Church, to the church universal. 
They are faced, however, with the fact that 
a historic Christian communion in whose 
ecclesiastical title the designation “Roman” 
is both official and traditional, now drops 
this term and calls itself simply “the Catho- 
lic Church.” In the interests of Christian 
understanding, and of American solidarity 
at a crucial moment in national and world 
history, it is essential that this matter be- 
come the subject of dispassionate clarifica- 
tion. Is the virtual suppression of the desig- 
nation “Roman” an effort to disguise a for- 
eign relationship, or is it an attempt to 
estabilsh an untenable claim? 

But, whatever be the answer to the ques- 
tion just raised, of one thing there can be 
no doubt: The church hierarchy in Rome 
claims absolute authority to issue instruc- 
tions to lay members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It instructs as to how they should 
think and act with respect to truths regarded 
by the church as essential to the faith, and 
regarding things which it considers indis- 
pensable for its institutional welfare. Canon 
law is universally applicable among Roman 
Catholics. 
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In this regard U.S. News & World Report 
rendered an important public service in re- 
producing in its issue of May 30 the editorial 
that appeared in the Vatican City newspaper 
L’Osservatore Romano on May 17, 1960: 
“« * * The church, established by Jesus 
Christ as a perfect society with its hierarchy, 
has full powers of true jurisdiction over all 
the faithful, and therefore has the duty and 
right to guide, direct and correct them on 
the.level of ideas and on the level of ac- 
tion. * * * The Catholic cam never over- 
look the teaching and the instruction of the 
church; in every field of his life he must 
base his private and public behavior on the 
guidance and instructions of the hierarchy.” 


Iv 


This leads us directly to the crux of the 
issue: To what extent can the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, in full loyalty to its nature, 
refrain from projecting itself into the affairs 
of state? 

To what extent would a Roman Catholic 
President be free to follow in all things his 
own best judgment while remaining in good 
and regular standing in his communion? 
In a word, what authority does the church 
claim to have in relation to the state, and, 
in particular, to those Officials whom it 
counts among its members? 

Nearly 20 years ago it was my privilege to 
belong to a small group of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics who met from time to time 
in the faculty house of Columbia University. 
The object of our meeting was to try to 
understand what we respectively meant by 
“religious liberty.” I shall never forget the 
luminous remark of the late Father Gerald 
Walsh of Fordham University, when he said: 
“Religious liberty is a matter which the 
Roman Catholic Church deals with, not in 
terms of principle, but in terms of policy.” 
The eminent teacher did not deny that in 
this field a historic principle is part of his 
church’s heritage. What he meant to say 
was that the particular way in which the 
principle of religious liberty is applied de- 
pends upon existing circumstances. To all 
intents and purposes this important issue is 
determined in terms of policy, not principle. 

The same observation is applicable to 
church-state relations. No informed Roman 
Catholic will dispute that there is an official 
and traditional doctrine as to the relation- 
ship which church and state should bear to 
one another. Each has its own particular 
character and sphere of responsibility. They 
are distinguishable but they are ultimately 
inseparable. As a distinguished Italian 
hierarch said a few years ago: “The complete 
separation of church and state cannot be 
regarded as an ideal situation.” 

What is the ideal situation in the eyes of 
the Roman Catholic Church? Monsignor 
Lally suggests that it may differ from one 
country to another, according to the will of 
the people involved. He refers to Spain as 
an illustration. Let me do so also. 

The particular church-state relationship 
existent in Spain today represents an ec- 
clesiastical tradition and a theological prin- 
ciple which, from the viewpoint of the Span- 
ish hierarchy and of the Vatican authorities 
who drafted and approved the concordat with 
the present Government, can be regarded as 
expressive of the historic aspiration of Roman 
Catholicism. It is not true that the church- 
state relationship in Spain, which Mon- 
signor Lally personally regards as most un- 
ideal, is due to the will of the Spanish peo- 
ple, “who,” he says, “must decide about their 
own country.” In 1931 the Spanish people 
created a republic, which was not pro-Com- 
munist. A democratically elected govern- 
ment was subsequently betrayed by the 
world’s great democracies, who, through fear 
and ecclesiastical pressure, failed to give it 
the support to which it was entitled under 
international law. They abandoned the re- 
public to the mercy of Hitler and Mussolini, 
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who rehearsed on Spanish soil the Second 
World War. 

The way was opened for the coming into. 
power of General Franco. He, in his turn, 
and without authority from the Spanish peo. 
ple, consummated a concordat with the Vat- 
ican, So far as human rights, especially for 
Protestants, are concerned, this concordat is 
responsible for the darkest period in Spanish 
history since the days of the 16th-century 
Inquisition. 

Let me allude now, however, to an opening 
vista of hope. The traditional doctrine of 
church-state relationship, it is true, has 
never been revoked by the Roman Catholic 
Church, This doctrine is still stoutly de- 
fended by distinguished hierarchs. But to- 
day this doctrine is being subjected to in- 
tense scrutiny by eminent Roman Catholic 
theologians and ecclesiastical statesmen in 
many lands. 

There is clear.evidence that a new doctrine 
is in process of coming to birth which could 
be presented in due course to the papal 
hierarchy. There are distinguished Roman 
churchmen in Europe and the United States 
who favor the relationship between church 
and state which is enshrined in the Consti- 
tution of this country. For the present, 
these men are implicitly regarded as her- 
etics. They represent, it is alleged, a sec- 
tarian and not the traditional and authorita- 
tive Roman viewpoint. Is an evolution of 
the historic principle that governs church- 
state relations underway? Will policy be- 
come & mere synonym for expediency? May 
principle continue to be preserved in order 
to keep alive a historic dream? 

Whatever be the answer to these ques- 
tions, something of particular interest to 
Americans is taking place. What Father 
Walsh called policy and what Monsignor 
Lally calls political climate tends to become 
determinative of Roman Catholic action in 
the application of the traditional preten- 
sion of*the church to exercise authority over 
the state and its activities. 

Let me cite some recent evidence: When 
dictatorships which have been favorable to 
the church, and have had the church’s bene- 
diction, are clearly headed for dissolution 
or serious trouble, the church finds 4 way 
to criticize their regime by making some pub- 
lic pronouncement. By doing so it is able 
to anticipate and forestall a possible violent 
reaction against the ecclesiastical authorities 
on the part of an emergent revolutionary 
government on the ground of the church’s 
alleged connivance with the dictator. 

Here are concrete examples: When the fall 
of Perédn became imminent in Argentina, the 
church spoke out critically. It is speaking 
out critically today in the Dominican Re- 
public. Some sectors of the church begin 
to speak out in Spain. A dispatch from Ben- 
jamin Welles, the New York Times corre- 
spondent in Madrid, was published in that 
newspaper on June 14, 1960. It tells how 
elements in the church, especially among the 
Basques, are becoming critical of the Franco 
regime. This significant paragraph occurs 
in his report: “The fear among the Franco 
opponents in the church is that, if the re- 
gime falls, the public may attack the church 
for allegedly having condoned dictatorial 
abuses.” 

What is the bearing of all this upon our 
American situation and upon important po- 
litical decisions which must be made dur- 
ing the current year? Let it be frankly 
recognized that sensitivity to “political cli- 
mate” is becoming a determinative force in 
Roman Catholic circles. 


v 


I come to the final decisive question: In 
this total context of fact, how free could a 
Roman Catholic layman be in carrying out 
his duties as a President of the United States 
while remaining in good and regular stand- 
ing in his communion? 
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As regards the fundamental nature of in- 
dividual freedom, Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants are largely agreed. Over against a 
viewpoint which has become dominant in 
American life and culture and which tends 
to identify freedom with pure license, that 
is, with complete independence of any abso- 
lute loyalty, they stand together. For both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, freedom 
derives from dedication to an absolute of 
some kind, to which one becomes loyal and 
obedient. For both the true Absolute is 
God. In the words of Monsignor Lally, it is 
“the transcendent spiritual allegiance to 
God” which makes men free. It is a paradox 
but it is true: Man becomes free when he 
becomes captive to the Eternal Goodness. 

But what is the place of the church in re- 
lation to God and His will? This is the 
problem. For one Christian tradition, the 
church is the sphere where God works in a 
special manner and whose supreme head is 
Jesus Christ alone. For the other the church 
itself, in the person of a human hierarch, 
becomes the absolute and infallible repre- 
sentative of Deity. 

In Roman Catholicism, the institutional 
church takes on an importance and is given 
a status which it does not have in Protesant- 
ism. Loyal obedience to the church’s status 
and authority can lead to clericalism, as it 
has been doing quietly, conscientiously but 
insistently in the social and political life of 
our country. It can lead also to a more ab- 
solute demand on the thought and life of 
the Roman Catholic layman than could ever 
happen in any Protestant communion. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. A lead- 
ing judge in this country, a man who has 
achieved national eminence, told me this 
story 6 years ago: “Some of us who were 
close friends,” he said, “Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews, decided to form a club 
for the discussion of the spiritual life and 
important religious issues. All were en- 
thusiastic about the project. One day, how- 
ever, the leading Roman Catholic member of 
the group came to see me, all crestfallen, 
‘I have consulted the bishop,’ he said, ‘and 
he told me that no Roman Catholic lay- 
man can discuss religion with other people 
unless a priest is present.’ ” 

‘But in the end everything will depend 
upon the individual himself whether he be 
a simple citizen or President of the United 
States. In the Latin and especially in the 
Hispanic tradition, devout Catholic laymen 
have often stood out against what they re- 
garded as the undue pressure of their 
Church. In some instances they actually 
brought about its disestablishment. They 
maintained their religious faith; they were 
faithful in their devotional practice. But, 
in the interests of their country and in 
loyalty to their conscience, they were reso- 
lutely opposed to clericalism and all its 
works. Sometimes they were excommuni- 
cated, sometimes they were not. Whether 
they were or not depended upon the “polit- 
ical climate,” national and international, in 
which the drama was set. 

It would be most unworthy if a Roman 
Catholic layman who aspired to be Presi- 
dent of the United States were to be re- 
garded with prejudice or discriminated 
against. It is both natural and right, how- 
ever, that certain assurances should be asked 
of him on matters of vital importance where 
the official attitude of his church might 
arouse popular concern. 


Many questions are being asked about the 
attitude of a Roman Catholic as President: 
Would he be free to attend services in other 
churches in his official capacity? What 
would he do about birth-control legislation 
if passed by Congress? What would be his 
attitude on Federal aid to church schools 
and other institutions? 

Let us suppose that the candidate in ques- 
tion gives satisfactory evidence of possessing 
the capacity and the character, the exper- 
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fence and the vision necessary for the ful- 
fillment of his high office. The decisive ques- 
tion to be answered by a candidate of 
Roman Catholic faith is really this: What 
would your decision be if called upon to 
choose between a mandate of your church 
on a specific issue and what you as a pub- 
lic servant believed to be right? 


Juvenile Nondelinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as our newspapers and other news 
media constantly publicize the activities 
of so-called juvenile delinquents, it 
would seem most appropriate to give 
equal recognition to the thousands of 
boys and girls who try to be good citi- 
zens.. With this thought in mind, I 
should like to point to an article which 
appeared recently in a St. Petersburg, 
Fla., newspaper, and which was brought 
to my attention recently by a very fine 
lady in my Congressional District, Mrs. 
Gladys Ragsdale of Springfield, Va. 

The article reads as follows: 

JUVENILE NONDELINQUENCY 


Fortunately the gang wars and other mis- 
doings of juvenile delinquents still remain 
news, i.e., unusual. And more fortunately 
they are offset by such items as the one 
following, which don’t often make the news 
columns. 

Recently a woman was driving along the 
Mount Vernon Boulevard just south of Alex- 
andria, Va., when one of the tires became 
flat. She got the car off the pavement and 
began signaling to passing motorists for 
help. 

An acquaintance stopped and she asked 
him to telephone to a service station to 
send out succor. But, before he could act, 
another car drew up, and the driver—a teen- 
age young fellow—asked if he could change 
the tire. His services were accepted gladly. 

When the lady got out her purse to pay 
him, he politely declined, and handed her 
@ printed card, which read as follows: 

“ ‘Originators’ Auto Club, Alexandria, Va. 

“Chuck Nolton, a member of the ‘Origi- 
nators’ has just assisted you with your 
roadside repairs. The ‘Originators’ are an 
organized Hot-Rod Club dedicated to the 
safety rules and regulations of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia.” — 

On the reverse side was an insignia and 
under it was printed the following legend: 

“Remember: Only a cat has nine lives.” 

Contrary to what some people think, good 
ideas are as contagious as bad ones. We're 
glad to see this one being picked up in 
Pinellas and along the Suncoast. It may 
have far-reaching effects. 


There is a sequel to this story which 
indicates that the seed took root. A 
young Florida boy read it, wrote to the 
Alexandria police for the address of the 
Originators Club, and personally at- 
tended one of the club meetings, His 
purpose was to learn how the club oper- 
ated with a view to organizing a similar 
one in his own hometown. 

Our young men and women: who are 
making a conscientious effort to over- 
come the stigma attached to the term 
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“teenager” deserve every possible boost 
to their morale and initiative. They are 
working against odds far above their 
maturity and experience. I am proud of 
these fine young men in my own con- 
gressional district for striving to set a 
good record for themselves and their 
contemporaries and an example for other 
junior citizens. I know my colleagues 
join me in praising them for their ac- 
complishments. 





Regulating Brake Fluid Manufacture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to establish Federal 
safety standards for motor vehicle brake 
fluids to eliminate a very serious high- 
way safety hazard. 

Substandard brake fluids now on the 
market are a menace to all who use our 
streets and highways. Twenty-seven 
States and the District of Columbia have 
attempted to meet this threat by legis- 
lation but apparently the only way that 
these hazardous fluids can be kept off 
the market is by Federal legislation. 

In a recent test, Chrysler Corp. engi- 
neers found that 28 percent of the brake 
fluids marketed in the Detroit area were 
substandard. 

Every vehicle with brakes depending 
on substandard hydraulic fluid is a 
menace to life and limb. 


An article in Automotive News August 
15, 1960, describes these substandard 
brake fluids as “phantom killers.” 


As part of my remarks, I am including 
the following article from Automotive 
News giving details on the danger which 
my bill is designed to eliminate: 

BrRaKE FLum DANGER 


Potential death still stalks the Nation’s 
highways in the form of substandard brake 
fluids, even though 27 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have passed legislation 
aimed at preventing the sale of such 
products. 

In a recent test, Chrysler Corp. engineers 
found that 28 percent of the brands of 
brake fluid being marketed in the Detroit 
area were substandard and that these sub- 
standard fluids are “even worse than they 
were 5 years ago.” 

Of the 75 brands of commercial brake fluid 
tested, 15 were found to be so substandard 
that they would not qualify under any 
Society of Automotive Engineers rating 
formula, and six brarids were of the “mod- 
erate” type or of SAE 70R2 which in most 
of today’s high engine-output cars are con- 
sidered to have a boiling point below a safe 
factor. 

Despite the fact that 15 brands were defi- 
nitely substandard and did not meet any 
SAE specifications (compared with 23 such 
brands 5 years ago), the quality of the sub- 
standard brands tested was considerably be- 
low that of the same brands of the earlier 
period. Five years ago, these substandard 
brands boiled at an average temperature of 
181° F.,. while today’s purely substandard 
brands boil at 179°. 
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Five years ago, the 23 moderate-duty 
brands boiled at an average of 245.5°, 
while the 6 moderate-duty brands tested 
this year boiled at -an average of 258°, 
showing an improvement in their quality. 

Today, it is considered that a safe brake 
fluid should withstand temperatures up to 
at least 300°, and with the larger, more 
powerful cars, fluids should be able to re- 
main constant at 350°. 

The insidious thing about these sub- 
standard fluids is that they are not only 
“phantom killers” in themselves, but when 
they are added to the 54 brands that do 
meet SAE heavy-duty or super-heavy-duty 
specifications, they tend to lower the top 
boiling point of the safe fluid that is in the 
car and make it unsafe. 

PHANTOM KILLERS 

The phrase “phantom” or “vanishing” 
killers. is used in connection with these sub- 
standard brands because, while they vapor- 
ize under hard stopping conditions, by the 
time the car is investigated as to the cause 
of an accident, the brakes have cooled and 
the vapor returns to its fluid state and the 
brakes will work again. 

Engineers like Charles M. Heinen, assist- 
ant chief engineer of materials laboratories 
for Chrysler Corp., and F. J. Markey, sales 
engineer of the Delco Moraine Division of 
Gerferal Motors, who are working to de- 
velop safer brakes, realize the extreme dan- 
ger in all these substandard brands 
of fluids to be marketed, although they ad- 
mit that they have no proven figures on the 
number of fatal accidents caused by brake 
failure due to substandard fluids and con- 
tributing factors. 

Another insidious potential “killer” is 
found in the cars equipped with the mod- 
ern foot-applied brake that acts on 
the rear wheels but has no warning light 
or other means except the release lever that 
is almost completely hidden under the dash 
to warn the driver that his parking brake 
may be partly applied. 

Approximately 58 percent of the cars sold 
this year are equipped with this type of 
brake and were soid with no warning light 
to let the driver know when he was driving 
with his brake partially on. 

A recent near accident drives home the 
dangerous situation that can develop under 
this condition. In this case, a car that had 
no warning light was driven at normal ex- 
pressway speeds with one brake shoe held 
partially on by the parking brake. 

This developed so much heat that it not 
only caused a failure in the brake, entire 
loss of brake fluid and entire loss of brak- 
ing ability but it also blued the metal part 
of the shoes on that brake. 

Under this high heat condition, the brake 
cylinder cup has a natural tendency to re- 
form and lose the flare that holds it against 
the brake cylinder. This allows the fluid to 
gush out of the system. When the cup cools 
it also shrinks in diameter, it is claimed. 

There seems to be no question that va- 
porization of the fluid also takes place re- 
gardless of the quality of the fluid in the 
system. The only reaction to subnormal 
fluids under this condition would be that 
the brake would fail sooner and under much 
less heat. 

In addition to the rubber cylinder cup in 
the brake cylinder, some makers use metal 
expanders which will keep the cups from 
losing their flare and shrinking under high 
heat longer than the assemblies where only 
the rubber cup is used, Thus, in a sense, 
these metal expanders can prevent many ace 
cidents of this type. 

Since they cost a few cents per wheel, 
some vehicle companies and many service 
stations do not put them in the brake cylin- 
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der either as original equipment or in brake 
repair procedures. 
MOUNTAIN PROBLEM 


The terrible thing about brake-fluid fail- 
ure is that unless a leak develops in the sys- 
tem, cars normally operate at brake-cylin- 
der temperatures of 158° to 250° under hard 
driving. But the high heat that makes them 
killers develops under conditions when the 
brakes are needed the most. 

Coming down a long hill with the brakes 
on can generate as much as 600° of 
heat surrounding the brake cylinders, engi- 
neers say, and a dragging parking brake can 
develop 700° or more, Even the mas- 
ter cylinder is located in the engine com- 
partment where temperatures of 300° are 
not uncommon on hot days and in stop- 
and-go driving. 

Safeguards for mountain driving are giv- 
ing brake engineers great concern in today’s 
cars with their hothouse wheel compart- 
ments. And the problem is becoming more 
acute as the size of the wheels is reduced. 

The day may come soon when present 
brake linings and hydraulic brake parts 
may not be able to stand the tremendous 
heat that is developed. 

Currently, however, the problem is 
centered around areas of mountain driving 
where, for instance, every 1,000 feet of ele- 
vation contracts the volume of the fluid and 
lowers its boiling point from that of sea 
level. 

Another problem is rush-hour expressway 
driving where the continual stop and go 
driving acts as a heat soaking agent and 
allows cylinder temperatures to climb. 

According to Chrysler engineers, the qual- 
ity of heavy-duty SAE 70R1 type brake fluids 
is alarming. Several of the commercial SAE 
70R1 designated brake fluids tested will not 
conform to SAE specifications and a number 
of others are borderline. 

Since only a limited amount of specifica- 
tion testing has been done to date, it would 
seem that a high percentage of trade name 
brake fluids designated as SAE 70R1 type 
are illegaly labeled. 

Chrysler engineers have not completed 
their tests on type 70R3 heavy-duty fluid 
but it is indicated that there is some cheat- 
ing going on by some makers of even this 
highest type fluid. 

While 27 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia now have brake fluid legislation per- 
mitting the sale of only SAE 70R type brake 
fluids, only 10 States require registration 
and certification that individual brake fluids 
conform to the minimum SAE standards. 
Many States which do not require registra- 
tion do not designate any enforcement de- 
partment or agency. 

Since certain less-reputable manufacturers 
of hydraulic brake fluids can operate in these 
States with minimum risks, it is apparent 
that the illegal use of the SAE 70R1 type 
designation could be harmful or damaging to 
the SAE, to the. driving public and to the 
dealers who sold the illegally marked fluid 
in the belief that they were selling a safe, 
high-test heavy-duty fluid. 

MANY SUBSTANDARD BRANDS 


Chrysler engineers found that while a few 
SAE 70R3 type fluids have borderline boiling 
points, eight trade-name fluids have boiling 
points above 400°. 

While there has been an apparent reduc- 
tion in the number of individual brands of 
substandard and moderate-duty brake fluids 
sold in the Detroit market, the availability 
of these undesirable fluids is more extensive 
than the actual percentage of these fluids 
purchased. 


This is illustrated by the following table 
of the types of brake fluids sold by all retail 
outlets contacted during this survey: 
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Although 27 States and the District of 
Columbia have enacted legislation to pro- 
tect motorists from substandard brake fluid, 
only 10 States have put sufficient teeth in 
their legislation to prevent the marketing = 
spurious products. 

In the interest of safety, this Nation 
should have legislation that will adequately 
protect the owners of cars and trucks 
against being sold any of these substandard 
brake fluids. 


And every State that now has such legis- 
lation should put sufficient teeth in their 
laws to prevent the unscrupulous from 
marketing their spurious products. 

Dealers should take every precaution to 
make certain that their source of brake fluid 
is reliable and that each package is plainly 
labeled as to its SAE rating. 


STATES WHICH GOVERN BRAKE FLUID 


Alaska. 
Alabama, 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 
District of Columbia. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 

10. Louisiana. 

11. Maine. 

12. Minnesota. 

13. Mississippi. 

14. New Jersey. 

15. New York. 

16. North Carolina. 
17. Oklahoma. 

18, Pennsylvania. 
19. South Carolina. 
. Tennessee, 

21. Texas. 

. Virginia. 

. Wisconsin, 

. Rhode Island. 

. Massachusetts. 
. Kentucky.t 

. Arizona.” 

. Michigan 
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1 Sept. 1, 1960. 
2 Sept. 24, 1960. 
* Jan. 1, 1960. 





Greater Hartford Labor Council Resola- 
tion Protests Speedup System in Post 
Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the House have protested to the 
Postmaster General against the estab- 
lishment of speedup systems in post 
offices, 
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The Greater Hartford Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, representing many thousands 
of workers in Connecticut, recently 
adopted a resolution strongly condemn- 
ing the speedup instituted by Postmaster 
General Summerfield. 

To those of us who believe that the 
Federal Government should be a model 
employer, setting standards for private 
industry to emulate, it is most distressing 
to find that the Post Office Department 
pays so little attention to human values 
in its operations. 


Following is the text of the resolution 
passed by the Greater Hartford Labor 
Council: 

THE GREATER HARTFORD 
Lasor CounciL, AFL-CIO, 
Hartford, Conn., August 9, 1960. 
Hon. Frank KowaALskI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kowatsxr: At the reguiar month- 
ly meeting of the Greater Hartford Labor 
Council August 3, 1960, the following resolu- 
tion was. unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield, not content with the best postal 
service in the world, has installed in most 
first-class post offices in the country a sys- 
tem called measurement system which is 
supposed to guarantee mail deposited in any 
post office before 5 p.m. will be delivered in 
any part of the country the following morn- 
ing; and 

“Whereas this system is a hardship on dis- 
abled veterans and the-older employees in 
the postal service; many who have given 
their entire life to the service. No considera- 
tion is given to these employees, which is 
causing many of them who are very efficient 
employees to leave the postal service; they 
are unable to meet the efficiency rates pre- 
scribed by the Post Office Department; the 
morale is affected; it being the lowest it has 
been in years; although denied by postal offi- 
cials, we consider it an antilabor, antiunion 
procedure, and nothing less than a “speed 
up” system: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Greater Hartford Labor 
Council go on record as favoring a bill which 
will eliminate this practice or any system 
which calls for the use of stop watches or 
allows any measurement of work which will 
rate the efficiency of any postal clerk; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Connecticut congressional represent- 
atives, asking to actively support and vote 
for a bill which will eliminate the use of 
such systems and that all possible publicity 
be given this resolution in the press and that 
it be presented to the coming State labor 
convention August 29-31, 1960. 

“Sincerely, 
“CHARLES M. YOUNG, 
“Recording Secretary.” 





Columbus Day, a National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 2, 1959, I introduced a bill, H.R. 3835, 
to declare October 12 of each year, 
known as Columbus Day, as a national 
legal holiday. Some 26 States—more 
than half of the States in the Union— 
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observe this day as a holiday. I believe 
the time has come for national, though 
belated, recognition of the great discov- 
erer of the Western Hemisphere. Prop- 
erly celebrated, a day dedicated to Co- 
lumbus could serve as a great inspira- 
tion in our times. ; 

I have received many letters of sup- 
port for my bill from people in various 
sections of the country. One of these, 
Mr. Alfred P. Adamo, of Detroit, Mich., 
has sent me the text of a short article he 
submitted to the Denver Evening Post, 
which was published in its issue of Oc- 
tober 12, 1958, under the title “Two Pio- 
neers, Noce and Columbus.” 

Recently, Mr. Adamo had a letter 
printed at his own expense in support of 
my bill and copies of this letter were 
mailed earlier this month to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, all Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, also to all Governors, and other 
prominent persons. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of Mr. Adamo’s article in the. Denver 
Post and the letter I received urging 
support of my bill, H.R. 3835: 

Avcust 6, 1960. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFuso, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; Fifty-three years ago 
a citizen of the State of Colorado, Angelo 
Noce, was, successful in having the State of 
Colorado declire October 12 a legal holiday 
known as Colunibus Day. 

Since that time 26 other States have fol- 
lowed the example of the State of Colorado. 
However, I feel that Columbus Day should 
be national holiday and I am very much in 
favor of Congressman Vicror L. ANFUSO’s 
bill in the House of Representatives request- 
ing that action be taken toward that end. 

Christopher Columbus discovered a land 
which is the cradle of liberty for all liberty- 
loving peoples throughout the world. Yet, 
nothing has been done in the United States 
to give October 12 the recognition which it 
rightly deserves. 

As an American of Italian descent I re- 
spectfully appeal to you to do your utmost 
to support House bill 3835 offered in the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress. 

Your support will be appreciated by all 
freedom-loving people of the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED P. ADAMO. 


Two PIONEERS, NocE AND CoLUMBUS 
(By Alfred P. Adamo) 


Denver, Co.o.—We always feel especially 
touched on Columbus Day, not only because 
it gives us occasion to honor a guy who 
found for us such a wonderful country to 
grow up in, but because it reflects also the 
persistence and foresight of one of our own 
Colorado citizens. 

The citizen was Angelo Noce, a Denver 
printer. What he tried to do, and finally 
succeeded in doing, was obtain formal recog- 
nition from the State for a celebration that 
had been customary in the North Denver 
Italian community since about 1880. 

Noce, who had been born in Genoa, the 
vicinity of Columbus’ birth, wanted the 
State legislature to make October 12 a legal 
holiday, but it was a long time before he 
got any support. 

October 12, so far as we know, was not 
Columbus’ birthday. Not only do we not 
know the date of his birth, we’re not sure of 
the year (we think it might be 1451) and 
we're pretty foggy about his family back- 
ground. 





. 


At any rate, Noce ugging away to 
make that day a legal holiday. In 1905 he 
succeeded in. having introduced 


The idea gained momentum. By 1922, 
when Noce died, all but nine States had 
followed. 


So on this day, we take off.our hats to two 


pioneer who fought to be recognized as father 
of Columbus Day. 





Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous approval by the House, 
I include a tribute to wheat by the 
Honorable Victor Murdock, a former dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of 
Representatives from the district I 
presently represent in Congress. Repre- 
sentative Murdock was one of the great 
men of our State and our Nation. Mem- 
bers will be interested in reading this 
well-written article: 

The sun is setting in the wheat country. 
The wind halts as the day dies, and the birds, 
after careening conclave in midair, wheel 
with much dispute and wing-ruffling confu- 
sion of choice, to their. final tree in the 
grove where, as the rustling leaves grow still, 
their greenery deepens into shadows and 
turns purple against the shafts of gold, 
lanced by the sun across the landscape. 
Along the damp edges of the hedge the 
crickets intone for the nightlong chorus 
and a hunchbacked yellow sunfish noses @ 
single widening circle upon the blue-green 
mirror of the pond. Across the meadow, 
grass, flower and weed from their drab, day 
array brighted to translucent pinks and 
shining fibrous silvers, quiver, ripple, flush 
in the pageantry of leveled light. 

Silence grows. The house, the barn merge 
into the tranquility and thrust with strength 
from a window, back to the weak sun, a 
blazing bolt of his own light. The horses in 
their stalls, taking their respite erect, twitch 
the hay from the mow and grind and grind, 
in contemplative content and the cow, moved 
by some vagrant emotional unrest, offers an 
unavailing protest from her place, which, 
having begun weakly, she as incontinently 
concludes, The pullets fidget and fluff fuss- 
ily and feebly along their perch. The swine 
contest for the single undesirable corner 
of the sty in repeated pyramids which at last 

permanent repose. The dog, 
with an air of despair in exploration, makes 
final forage at the back door. 

Silence grows. Down by the stream, with 
its trees which bend over it to look upon it 
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and never tire, a moccasin evidences his 


shaled in a farflung line as at attention. 
They and the bristling stubble are gold, dull, 
dead gold. 


‘He and they have traveled long and far to- 


gether. This is one of the thousands of rest- 
ing places, of breathing places they have 
come to. The sweat, the vexations, the de- 
feats, the depredations and deprivations of 
toil a little while ago were heavy enough 
upon him. But now as he turns and looks 
across the dull, dead gold field to the empty 
west the burden of the day’s work lifts, and 
the yellow twilight strokes his soul in bene- 
diction. 





Unfinished Work in Courts and Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral omnibus judgeship bill is must legis- 
lation in this windup session and, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrc- 
orp an editorial from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor which succinctly points to 
the need for this legislation: 

UNFINISHED WorK IN CouURTS AND CONGRESS 

The fact that a record number of criminal 
trials has been held in any jurisdiction is 
not of itself good news. But an item of 
this sort from New York City indicates that 
the Federal courts there are trying to keep 
up with a situation which Congress should 
relieve. 

The U.S. Courthouse in Foley Square, 
Manhattan, during the year ended May 31 
saw the trial of 179 criminal cases, the 
largest number in a 12-month period in its 
records. This is not only a tribute to the 
energy of prosecutors and judges but a re- 
minder that Federal district courts in many 
centers of the United States are badly over- 
loaded and congested, with resultant delays 
of justice. 

The most immediately helpful remedy for 
this situation is in legislation awaiting 
debate and a vote when the Senate and 
House of Representatives come back into 
session in Washington. The purpose of 
these is to create new Federal judgeships. 

The House Judiciary Committee on June 
15 reported a bill to add 35 new judges to 
the Federal judicial system. This would be 
better than the 25 positions recommended 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee a year 
ago. But, according to the Federal Judicial 
Conference, representing the courts, the 
number really needed is nearer 50. 

Creation of new judgeships is not the 
whole answer. Improvement in court rules 
can help somewhat. And Congress should 
think carefully before making Federal 
crimes of acts that can be handled by State 
courts. But at least twoscore of new Fede 
eral judges are seriously needed, and Con 
gress should act next month to pave the way 
for their appointment. 
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Why Can’t the States Get Together on 
Voting Rules? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1980 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the article 
printed below was contained in the edi- 
tion of the Saturday Evening Post of 
April 30, 1960. 

During the recent recess of the Con- 
gress, many new residents of my district 
contacted me relative to this very serious 
problem which has disenfranchised mil- 
lions of Americans. This is certainly 
negligence of a high order that demands 
immediate rectification. 

It seems to me that the 50 States 
should amend their laws so that these 
citizens could continue to vote. This is 
a subject worth of the consideration of 
every State legislature and an appro- 
priate matter for the agenda at the con- 
ference of Governors. 

The article follows: 

For a nation that prides itself on universal 
suffrage, the United States certainly puts up 
with a whimsical variety of rules and regu- 
lations for getting adults of sound mind 
onto the voting lists. For instance, if you 
move from South Carolina to Idaho, you 
can reregister as a voter in 6 months’ time. 
However, if you move from Idaho to South 
Carolina, it will take you 2 years to get 
your voting privileges back. That is, unless 
you are a minister of the Gospel, in which 
case you will be allowed to vote in 6 months. 

Such examples of nonconformity can be 





multiplied many times. Some States re-. 


quire 6 months’ residence, some a year’s res- 
idence and some 2 years’ residence before a 
person can be registered as a voter. If a 
person moves from county to county in the 
same State, he stays off the voting rolls for 
periods that vary from 30 days in Nevada 
to 1 year in Louisiana. Even the business 
of moving from one precinct to another in 
the same community is attended by wildly 
varying consequences. If you move from 
one precinct to another in Jackson, Miss., 
you lose your right to vote for a year—even 
if you merely moved across the street. But 
if you move from precinct to precinct in 
Madison, Wis., you can get yourself reregis- 
tered in 10 days’ time. The figures for the 
other States fluctuate between these ex- 
tremes. 
Residence requirements are only one part 
of the tangled situation. Five of the States 
require annual poll taxes, varying from $1 
to $2. Eighteen of the States require liter- 
acy tests. Seven of the States require vot- 
ers to take loyalty oaths. Forty-six of them 
voters to be 21 years old, but Georgia 
and Kentucky let their residents vote at 
18, Alaska at 19, and Hawaii at 20. 
Disqualification of persons from the privi- 
lege of voting is treated in individualistic 
fashion by the various States. Michigan 
disqualifies no citizen. However, most of the 
other States draw the line at idiots, insane 
persons, and criminals. Wisconsin, Virginia, 
and Nevada also bar persons engaging in 
duels; Florida, anyone “interested in an 
election wager”; Idaho, “persons of Mon- 
oe descent not born in the United 
; Mississippi, untaxed Indians, and 
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Oklahoma, residents of poorhouses. Rhode 
Island withholds the ballot from persons 
living on land ceded to the Federal Govern- 
ment, while Pennsylvania turns thumbs 
down on anyone guilty of election bribery, 

This odd lack of consistency in voting 
requirements stems from the fact that the 
States are responsible for establishing vot- 
ing requirements—even for elections to Fed- 
eral office. Some of these differences are 
unimportant. But others, such as the age 
and residence requirements, differ too much 
from State to State, at any rate in national 
elections. It has been estimated that be- 
tween 5 million and 6 million Americans 
are barred from voting at every presidential 
election simply because they have moved too 
recently. With our people becoming more 
mobile, this problem will not be solved 
until some of the horse-and-buggy rules are 
brought up to date. For instance, if all 
the States adopted Iowa’s residence require- 
ments of 6 months in the State, 60 days in 
the county, and 10 days in the precinct, the 
number of unwillingly disenfranchised Am- 
erican citizens might be halved. 

The answer is not for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step into the act, but for the 
States to face the obvious proposition that 
uniformity in voting requirements is just 
commonsense. 





The Reviewing Stand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill, H.R. 870, to abolish 
capital punishment, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
article by William Froug as it appeared 
a Beverly Hills Times of June 16, 

0: 
THE REVIEWING STAND 
(By William Froug) 


In 1921 somebody committed a robbery. 
Somebody else was murdered. Two men 
were arrested, convicted, and executed for 
the crime. 

The same kind of crime with the same 
results had occurred a thousandfold times 
before and, unfortunately, is still going on 
in these United States with alarming regu- 
larity. 

What made and still makes this case dif- 
ferent from all the others is that the two 
executed men were both extraordinarily 
sensitive with the minds of visionaries and 
martyrs. 

It would not be outlandish to suggest that 
these were just the sort of dedicated ideal- 
ists who, had their lives turned to religion 
instead of anarchy, might have become 
saints. 

Instead they chose to be misfits, noncon- 
formists, revolutionaries, antichauvinists. 
They committed the unpardonable sin of 
refusing to fight in a war. In short, they 
are not the sort of men many of us would 
wish to see flourish in our society because 
they oppose at the most basic level that 
which we support. 

This is the reason why the case of Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti refuses to 
die. And this is also the reason why the 
Nation’s press has reacted to Reginald Rose’s 
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2-hour TV dramatization of their story with 
the kind of furor they usually reserve for 
the discovery of a Communist in the State 
Department. < 

If Mr. Rose had decided to write a detailed 
drama in defense of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann or Leopold and Loeb, the Nation's 
newspaper reviewers would have given us a 
critique on whether or not the play was any 

INDIGNATION 

Instead, from Boston to San Francisco, 
from New York’s highbrow TV columns to 
Hollywood’s trade papers, the men whose 
job it is to watch the 21-inch tube nightly 
have cried out in righteous indignation not 
over the quality of the presentation but over 
the point of view of the author. 

It is safe to bet that not one of the 
scores of reviewers involved know more than 
the most cursory facts of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. But almost all of us have heard some- 
thing about it. 

Let me state right off that I haven't the 
foggiest idea whether the two executed men 
were innocent or guilty. I doubt seriously if 
it. matters very much now, either to the 
Nation’s welfare or to Mr. Sacco and Mr, 
Vanzetti. 

But I do know Reginald Rose spent weeks 
and even months researching his subject. I 
do know he presented a drama based on 
eyewitness accounts, court records, and, 
perish forbid, newspaper reports. A great 
portion of the two 1-hour dramas was made 
up of direct quotations. 

BIAS? 


If there is a newspaper columnist who 
knows more about the case than Mr. Rose 
this fact has yet to appear in a review. 
Most of the criticisms have been packed with 
words like “slanted,” “unfair,” “biased,” etc. 
Since Mr. Rose defended Sacco and Vanzetti 
it apparently follows he is also a noncon- 
formist and therefore suspect. 

Let a headline-making murder trial appear 
on the dockets and the newspapers of this 
and most other communities will have the 
accused tried and condemned before the first 
witness takes the stand. 

But let one of television’s leading drama- 
tists take a position on a 40-year-old case 
and those same holier-than-thou editors 
rise to a man to defend the sacred principle 
of objectivity. 

It is interesting and refreshing to note 
that the general public’s reaction to the 
Sacco-Vanzetti story was not nearly as 
violent mor concerned as the public print. 

Although it is considered beside the point 
to mention it, I found Mr. Rose’s play to 
be absorbing, brilliant, and provocative, It 
was easily one of the finest dramatic pre- 
sentations of the season. 

Martin Balsam was superb as Nicola Sacco 
but, good as he was, Steven Hill’s Barto- 
lomeo Vanzetti was one of the outstanding 
performances this reviewer has seen on tele- 
vision. Mr, Hill is certain to be nominated 
for the television academy award and will 
no doubt lose out in the final vote to a more 
popular and well-known dancer or singer. 

Reginald Rose had an ax to grind, But 
he ground it exceedingly fine. 
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Unfair Criticism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ANPUSO. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after Congress recently voted to over- 
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ride the President’s veto of the pay raise 
bill for postal and Federal employees, 
the New York Times published an edi- 
torial criticizing all Members of Con- 
gress who voted to override the veto as 
bowing to the pressure of the postal 
workers’ lobby. 

Some of the postal workers’ leaders 
and members of postal workers unions 
in the New York area subsequently 
wrote letters to the editor of the New 
York Times protesting that the editorial 
was unfair and answering the criticism 
it contained. As far as I know, none of 
these letters were published. 

One of those who wrote to the Times 
is Alwyn J. Aaron, legislative director 
of the Brooklyn Postal Clerks Union. 
His letter, too, was not published. In 
order that the unfair criticism of the 
majority of Members of both Houses 
of Congress should not go unanswered, 
I am inserting into the Rrecorp the edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
on July 6, 1960, and the reply by Mr. 
Alwyn J. Aaron refuting the charges: 

BowiInc BEroreE ELECTION Day 


The congressional surrender last week to 
a high-pressure lobby of employees of the 
U.S. Government marked a low point in the 
already poor record to date of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, 

The President spoke out with rare vigor, 
but too late, in his excellent veto message, 
which correctly characterized the pay-raise 
bill as “indefensible by any light,” and vio- 
lative of “every concept of fairness, every 
rule of reason and logic.” Anyone who 
bothered to read his Message would have seen 
that this measure, costing three-quarters of 
a billion dollars annually, throws Federal 
pay scales even further out of joint than 
they already are, ignores a Department of 
Labor study of the subject currently in prog- 
ress, magnifies existing injustices, bears a 
distorted relation’ to the increase in living 
costs, provides no offsetting income, and 
brings the annual postal deficit close to the 
$1 billion mark. 

In overriding the veto an overwhelming 
majority of Members of Congress bowed to 
what Mr. Eisenhower described as “intensive 
and unconcealed political pressure” of the 
postal workers’ lobby. Among .these Con-< 
gressmen, we regret to note, were all of the 
Democratic. presidential candidates in the 
Senate, seven of the eight Senators from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut (Senator Prescotr Busn, of Con- 
necticut, was the lone and honorable excep- 
tion) and every Representative from the 
metropolitan area except these six: BARRY 
and Doo.ey, of Westchester; Ray, of Rich- 
mond; Sr. Grorce, of Orange; WAINWRIGHT, 
of Suffolk, and, FRELINGHUYSEN, of New 
Jersey. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y., July 6, 1960. 
To the Eprror oF THz NEw York TIMEs. 

Dear Sir: It was with a great deal of dis- 
may that I read your editorial in the New 
York Times of the above date. Most postal 
employees were ready to take the President’s 
veto unemotionally, since we have expe- 
rienced three other vetoes in the last 6 years. 
I am almost certain that, were I to look at 
your editorials on those occasions, strong 
praise would be expressed for the very same 
Congressmen who, at that time, voted to sus- 
tain the veto. In the heat of his excitement, 
your editorialist labeled, by implacation, as 
dishonorable, those U.S. Senators who backed 
up the justifiable and long overdue raise given 
to. postal and classified Federal employees, 
This is certainly indefensible by any light. 
Your further implication that all the candi- 
dates of one party voted to override, while 
the other party did not, is also open to criti- 





the organizations which in the post- 
al service affirms in its constitution that our 
means of and 


other way. : é 
A great deal has been said about expected — 
reports that are to be issued in January, 
Since a new President will be inaugurated on 
January 20, 1961, such a finding would not 
jenb owen a 1 the oaneas 
ner reports 958 and report, 
submitted to Mr, Eisenhower at his request, 
to give data on civil service salaries and. sub- 
sequently disregarded, stated “salaries 
by statutes have not been adjusted in a 
timely and adequate manner in 
general changes in non-Federal salary levels.” 
The word “inequity” appears in several 
vital points of the editorial. The so-called 
inequities in the postal pay scales were all 


si 


supposedly remedied when the Postal Re- 
classification Act was rammed down the 
throats of Congress in 1955. This act was 
hailed as a milestone by the agency head and 


the President in signing the Reclassification 
Act. The copious tears that are shed about 
the poor downtrodden. GSF-18 employees, 
who are receiving a $1,000 raise (5.9 percent) 
against the “highly overpaid” level 4 postal 
employees (clerks and carriers), receiving 
$310-$430 raises (7.2 to 8.9 percent) is in- 


an amount of money and not the amount of 
percentage increase. 

If your readers vre still curious as to the 
reason for the overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence given to postal people by the Congress 
of the United States, it is due to one fac- 
tor—the justifiable arguments presented by 
the union leadership, acting under legal 
procedures, outlined in the Lloyd-La Follette 
Act of 1912. This law permits all Federal 
employees to petition Congress for redress 
of their wrongs. 

May we also nominate our candidate for 
honors—Senator O’MaHONEY, not a candi- 
date for reelection in 1960, who entered the 
Senate Chamber in a wheelchair, to cast a 
vote for Federal employees who cannot wait 
for a raise until 1961, but need a salary In- 
crease now. 

Yours truly, 
ALWYN J. AaRON, 
Legislative Director, 
Brooklyn Postal Clerks Union. 





Happy Birthday, Bernard M. Baruch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the East Side News, a 
circulation in the 


bet the Nation salutes the 90th -birth- 
day of Bernard M. Baruch. With deep ap- 
preciation for all that he means to America, 
we hail this radiant friend in whose heart 
there is malice toward none and charity for 
all, and who, in the course of his years, has 
learned “to love his fellow men sincerely 
and trust in God securely.” We pray to God 
that he will be spared to us for many more 
years of useful and honorable service. 

if we were asked to name the man who 
has contributed most to America’s great- 
ness in the last half century, we should place 
Bernard M. Baruch at the top. He is a 
monarch of the mind, a giant of the Ameri- 
can spirit. He has crowded into his life the 
achievements of a veritable host of men. 


always above all the rest of the world. His 
is a virile Americanism. It is the philosophy 
of his life, the touchstone of his thoughts, 
the mentor of his 

He is giving himself to his country and 

his country’s cause, justifying the applica- 
tion of Paul's tribute to the Macedonian 
church: “They first gave themselves.” Mr. 
Baruch is Known as a President-maker, a 
Presidential adviser, a park-bench-statesman. 
He has never held public office, but he has 
been the head coach of his country. 

His towering integrity, his mighty heart, 
his greatness of soul exercise far-reach- 
influence on world events. He is among 
foremost leaders of the common good 

our generation. He is a genius as a leader 


deep sympathy and sincere interest 
phases of human activity have at- 
ee eee and confidence of 

ur Nation. A fidelity of pur- 


Bernard Baruch is the apostle of peace. 
ag is the authentic voice of our country. 
In Europe kings, presidents, and premiers 
have honored his name and heard his voice. 
He speaks in denunciation of duplicity, 
cruelty, bigotry and hate. He speaks in 
the name of standards unsullied and ideals 
sublime. 

In every act, and in every utterance, his 
only motive is “My country.” His mci may A 
knows no bounds. His life is an answer to 
that noble sentiment voiced by the poet 
5S. W. Foss: 


“Bring me men to match my plans, 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains. 
Pioneers to cleanse thought’s marshlands, 
and to cleanse old error’s fen; 
Bring me men to match my mountains— 
bring me men!” 


Loyalty and duty and reverence urge us 
to write, while memory is clean and events 
are fresh, what we know of him upon whom 
his fellow men place such great faith. Let 
us propose a universal teast to the health 
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of Bernard M. Baruch. Let us resolve to do 
our full duty in the pursuit of his high 
ideals and concepts. 

Let us give thanks to Almighty God for 
him. 


Financing Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the truly important legislative issues 
facing us is the question of how to 
properly and equitably solve the prob- 
lem of financing health care for our 
older citizens. Recently, the Blue Is- 
land Sun-Standard, a community news- 
paper in my district, discussed this mat- 
ter in a most enlightening manner: 

FINANCING HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


The matter of financing health care for 
the aged—the 15,500,000 Americans who are 
now 65 or older—has become a major issue 
in this country. Like all such issues, it has 
political, economic, and social overtones. It 
is possible, even likely, that Congress will 
pass some kind of a bill this year, during its 
postconventions session. Failing that, ac- 
tion next year is almost inevitable. Then, 
whether Congress acts or not in the immedi- 
ate future, the issue will be extensively de- 
bated, and additional legislation will be 
pushed. 

No one denies that there is a genuine 
problem here. The controversy lies in just 
how extensive the problem is—and just how 
it should be met. 

The proposed solutions run a wide gamut. 
On the one hand, there is what is known as 
Forand-type legislation. This would bring 
all recipients of social security payments 
into a system of Government-paid medical, 
hospital, and nursing home benefits. The 
initial cost is estimated at something like 
$2 billion a year; thereafter, as more and 
more people joined the social security rolls, 
the cost would steadily rise. Some think 
the ultimate annual bill might be as much 
as $6 billion. 

Another approach, proposed by the ad- 
ministration, would substitute voluntary for 
compulsory action. However, this approach 
is also based on the premise, as the Forand- 
type approach, that almost everyone who is 
ever 65 is in need of health care but cannot 
afford it. 

Finally, there is a third approach. It is 
found in a bill developed by Chairman MIis 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which was passed by an overwhalming mar- 
gin by the House shortly before it recessed 
for the conventions. It is distinct from the 
other proposals in certain highly important 
ways. It provided for a voluntary plan. It is 
designed to help the actual needy, not just 
everyone who has reached a given age. And, 
of great significance, it lays heavy stress on 
State, rather than only Federal, authority 
and responsibility. 

This measure has been given the en- 
dorsement of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The president of the AMA recently 
went into some detail as to what he and 
his organization believes sound health care 
for the aged should do, and described the 
principles it should be based on. One basic 
principle is that needs of this nature are 
best served by agencies situated as close as 
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possible to the individual. Situations and 
problems may vary widely from place to 
place, and local agencies can respond more 
precisely and promptly to local requirements. 

Another principle emphasized by the AMA 
is that help should be provided only when 
help is needed. Great numbers of individ- 
uals who have passed 65 are perfectly able 
to meet their own health needs. Surveys in- 
dicate that this is true of a heavy majority. 
The AMA's house of delegates, in a formal 
resolution, said last June: “Personal medical 
care is primarily the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. When he is unable to provide this 
care for himself, the responsibility should 
properly pass to his family, the community, 
the county, the State and, only when all of 
these fail, to the Federal Government, and 
then only in conjunction with the other 
levels of government, in the above order. 
* * * The principle of freedom of choice 
should be preserved.” 

It should be noted that a great many com- 
mentators, both within and without the 
medical profession, fear that compulsory 
Federal financing of health care for the aged, 
whether accomplished under social security 
or in any other way, would be an entering 
wedge of Federal domination of all medical 
care and, perhaps, to ultimate socialization of 
medicine. The Mills bill, they believe, would 
do the job that is needed without running 
this danger. 


Problems of African Economic 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
suddenly awakened to the staggering 
problem of the economic development of 
Africa. A most perceptive analysis of 
the problem appears in the current is- 
sue of Orbis, a quarterly journal of 
world affairs published by the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The author, F. 
Taylor Ostrander, is presently assistant 
to the chairman of the American Metal 
Climax, Inc., of New York. He is one 
of the relatively few Americans who are 
thoroughly knowledgeable in the field of 
African economic development. Another 
is Arnold Rivkin, director of the African 
study project conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, whose 
contribution is mentioned in Mr. 
Ostrander’s article. Both Mr. Ostrander 
and Mr. Rivkin have had extensive ex- 
perience in African development since 
their joint participation more than 10 
years ago as Marshall plan administra- 
tors. There follows Mr. Ostrander’s 
article: 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 


MENT 
(By F. Faylor Ostrander) 

Economic development is a far more stub- 
born problem than political development. 
The African territories can be given their 
independence whether it is premature or 
overdue, but they cannot be given economic 
development. No matter how much money 
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and technology may flow in from abroad, 
and no matter how crucial that flow may be 
for development, it will nearly always be 
marginal in the total effort. A major part 
of the development effort will have to be 
made by the Africans themselves—an effec- 
tively organized effort spanning an extended 
period of years. 

Africa is poor in nearly every respect. Its 
climate is hostile. ‘There are sharply con- 
trasting areas of too much rain or of brackish 
aridity. The soil is peculiarly barren and 
deficient in mineral and chemical nutrients. 
In addition to the protein and vitamin 
shortages which humans experience in this 
geographical environment, Africa has one 
of the worst health problems to be found 
anywhere in the world, with many dread dis- 
eases prevalent—malaria, sleeping sickness, 
bilharziasis, yaws, leprosy. Inadequate and 
unbalanced diets and disease impose their 
toll on human beings and on their domestic 
animals. 

Overlying this poverty in climate, soil, 
health, and diet is the poverty of knowledge. 
The knowledge and skills with which to par~ 
ticipate in the life, health, work, and cul- 
ture of the twentieth century are nearly non- 
existent in much of Africa. There is only 
one way in which the peoples of Africa will 
achieve economic advancement, no matter 
what the stage of their political develop- 
ment: they must become proficient in the 
technology of the modern world; they must 
learn modern health, modern agriculture, 
modern transportation, modern industries, 
and the intricacies of a modern monetary 
system, The colossal ignorance of all these 
fields in Africa today will not be eliminated 
within decades, and Africa’s economic de- 
velopment will still be a basic problem to 
Africa, as well as to the West, at the end 
of this century. 


AFRICA’S MINERAL WEALTH 


Why stress Africa’s poverty when it is so 
customary to refer to Africa’s vast mineral 
resources? The answér is that mineral 
wealth has to be exploitable commercially or 
it is not wealth at all. For example, accord~ 
ing to the Paley Commission Report of 1952, 
the potentially recoverable copper in world 
reserves would double if the average “cut- 
off” grade were lowered from 1 percent to 
one-half of 1 percent of copper—from 20 
to 10 pounds of copper per 2,000 pounds of 
ore. However, under present prices and 
costs for copper, and any cost-price relation- 
ship that may be foreseen for the next decade 
at least, many of those potential reserves in 
the range from 10 to 20 pounds of copper 
per ton could not be mined at a profit. 
Therefore, they do not now constitute wealth 
in any meaningful sense. Much of the so- 
called mineral wealth of Africa falls into this 
category of currently uncommercial ore. 

Another part of Africa’s misnamed “min- 
eral wealth” consists of deposits not yet dis- 
covered, although they may well exist in 
abundance somewhere below the surface in 
the earth’s crust. They may mever be 
discovered. 

Theré are also mineral deposits which, 
while they have been disclosed and have a 
grade of ore and type of metallurgy that 
would make them good mining propositions 
in other parts of the world, are at present 
inaccessible to the market. This may be 
because they lie far removed from any likely 
or economical means of transport, or because 
the cost of reaching them is as yet far be- 
yond the capacity of anyone to raise the 
requisite money. In other cases this may be 
because they are located in a political and 
economic environment which effectively ex- 
cludes the possibility of raising money for 
their development. 

The length of time that may elapse be- 
tween discovery of mineral deposits and 
their effective contribution to economic de- 
velopment is often not well understood. To 
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take an example, a report not long ago in 
the Times of London described “one of the 
biggest and most dramatic schemes of de- 
velopment yet undertaken in West Africa” 
at Fort Gouraud, in the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania of the French Community. 
There, on the fringe of the Sahara, are huge 
deposits of iron ore comparable in quality 
with some of the best Swedish iron ore. 
Negotiations are now well underway for the 
development of these deposits by Miferma, 
a@ consortium of French, British, Italian, 
German firms which has just received a loan 
of $65 million from the World Bank. It will 
require about $200 million in all to open this 
mineral wealth. They will have to build 400 
miles of railroad leading from the coast to 
the mines at 2,000 feet elevation, an entirely 
new harbor and loading facilities, new towns 
at each terminal of the railroad, and install 
mining equipment capable of moving out 
4 to 6 million tons of ore per year—to 
say nothing of finding and training the labor 
requirements of all these installations. 

The significant fact about the Miferma 
project for this discussion is the time in- 
terval between discovery and development. 
One would expect that a deposit of this size 
and richness would be opened within a rela- 
tively short time of its discovery. Yet these 
ore bodies were brought to light by a French 
geological survey in 1934-85. For 25 years, 
this mineral wealth was open knowledge, but 
nevertheless undeveloped. One reason for 
this paradox was the absence of markets. 
Consumers of fron ore had no need of the 
rich Fort Gouraud deposits when they were 
discovered. No matter how much the 
French administration or the natives of 
Mauritania might have wished to build their 
country’s economic development on these 
known mineral deposits during the past 25 
years, they could not have found buyers for 
the ore before our Minnesota deposits were 
largely depleted and before Europe’s con- 
sumption of steel reached present levels. 

To summarize: In the free world today 
there are very few known mineral deposits 
of economic grade ore—that is, ore which 
is profitable to mine under present costs 
and prices with an assured market in to- 
day’s raw-material-hungry world—which are 
not already in production or for which 
production is not already planned. [If 
known mineral deposits are not attractive 
enough to have induced capital to come 
to them by now, then the markets for them 
do not exist or the difficulties of distance, 
grade, mining problems, or economic and 
political climate are overwhelming in their 
impact on costs or risks. Such deposits do 
not today constitute mineral wealth. Some 
areas in Africa, therefore, will not have the 
good fortune to have raw materials which 
can attract Western capital and know-how. 
This is a severe handicap—one which is not 
well understood in Africa. 

Extensive parts of Africa will have to 
face the intractable problem of trying to 
lift themselves to a higher economic plane 
without the nearly automatic stimulus of 
valuable raw material resources. In these 
areas, development is bound to be slower. 
Hence the improvement of agricultural 
methods—the most important general prob- 
lem of economic development everywhere 
in Africa—may well be almost the only 
trigger to the development spiral. Neither 
agriculture nor health lend themselves eas~ 
ily to the large-scale project attack, how- 
ever. What outside capital can be found 
to be put to improvement in agriculture 
and health must be applied in small and 
unspectacular doses—to villages and single 
plots of land, to families and individual 
human beings. 

It is clear that the possession of abundant 
natural resources is one of the easiest and 
quickest means of achieving economic ad- 
vance in any undeveloped area, Where coun- 





natural resources that can be financed b' 
outside capital and marketed’ in the oie 
trialized nations. 
THE COPPER BELT EXPERIENCE © 

The experience of the copper mines in 
northern Rhodesia illustrates the 
that. a single industry can bring in a 
generation. In 30 years a thriving ind 


100 miles by 35 miles, is an urbanized popu- 
lation today of about 400,000 persons, of 


“whom. nearly 150,000 are mine workers and 


their dependents, and the rest are workers 
in sypporting occupations in the towns and 
areas near the mines, and their dependents. 
The mining companies had to carve out these 
communities from the wilderness, “poe 
out malaria, building towns, buil 

plants, and creating recreational aiiities 
and in some cases schools. They had to at- 
tract labor to work in the mines—African 
and white labor. Other developments fol- 
lowed the mining of copper—coal mining, & 
modern railroad system, food supply, and 
secondary businesses. 

The founding of this industry in Rhodesia 
was solely the result of private investment, 
Private com: es discovered these copper 
deposits in twenties. Private companies 
then found the capital and took the risks, 
waited many years for their returns, and 
regularly reinvested a portion of their earn~ 
ings, Regardless of the original primacy of 
the profit motive in their venture, however, 
the copper companies soon found themselves 
facing social and political problems, chief 
among them race relations, and the com- 
panies’ activities began to have significant 
social and political consequences, This sit- 
uation continues to this day. 

In the context of contemporary discussion 
of the role of private capital in backward 
lands, it may be useful to underline the ab- 
sence of any political objective in the minds 
of these private investors who opened up 
the Copper Belt. They did not intend to 
help create modern political institutions; 
they did not intend to provide the revenue 
basis for great waterpower plants and large- 
scale expenditure on education and social 
services; they were not even concerned with 
the secondary economic effects of their own 
investments. They did not risk their money 


’ in answer to pleas by the British Government 


that its backward African colonial provinces 
be developed. or to pleas by the American 
Government, that American private capital 
play a responsible role in developing back- 
ward areas. This was a case of private in- 
vestment in its classic sense—in search of 
profit, nothing more. 

I emphasize this because there are those 
in government and academic circles today 
who have fallen into wishful thinking as 
to the role of private business and private 
investment. It is not @ proper business ac- 
tivity to inaugurate projects that are un- 
economic or to make investments because 
of benevolent or patriotic intentions or in- 
ternational good will, or in order to com- 
pensate for timid, unimaginative, and inade- 
quate action on the part of government. 

It is a proper function of private business, 
however, in its pursuit of profits to consider 
the secondary consequences of its activities, 
to be a good citizen in its environment, and 
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to be conscious of its role as ambassador 
for our Western free enterprise system. A 
good part of American and other Western 
business has learned this lesson. As the hon- 
orary chairman of American Metals Climax, 
Inc., stated in a speech at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School conference in 1959: 

“If most representatives of business sent 
from the United States and other investing 
countries between, say, 1890 and 1940 to 
work in far regions had known more about 
those regions and their peoples many of the 
later troubles there might have been 
avoided. Today there are heartening signs 
on this horizon. Here and in other Western 
countries more and more companies are com- 
ing to want their managers and chief tech- 
nicians to have had some knowledge of the 
language, history and culture of the coun- 
tries where they are to live. Profitability is 
still the fundamental criterion for private 
capital attracted abroad, but among the es- 
sential safeguards are vision, tact and cour- 
age on the part of it« representatives in 
dealing with problems arising from the racial 
and national sensibilities they will en- 
counter.” 

THE POLITICAL CLIMATE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


One obvious problem which will condition 
all economic development in Africa is the 
degree of political stability of emerging na- 
tions and the sympathetic understanding by 
the new African statesmen of the conditions 
mecessary to attract the capital they so 
urgently need. Recent developments in 
Cuba are illustrative of the policies that new 
nations must avoid if they are to progress. 
Cuba is an emergent nation, too—emerging 
from a repressive dictatorship—but her eco- 
nomic attitudes and her highhanded actions 
against American capital are tragically un- 
necessary to—in fact, destructive of—the 
potentialities of her liberation. If African 
nations follow in the footsteps of Cuban 


“mobocracy,” an era of riot and anarchy 
would close the door to the outside capital 
essential to all their plans—except possibly 
Soviet capital. 

The Soviets are watching intently to take 
advantage of any outbreak of violence or any 
condition of rapidly disintegrating law and 


order. Indeed, their agents may well be 
behind some of the outbreaks that do occur. 
But it is unlikely that even Soviet economic 
assistance would flow in large amounts to 
countries where law and order have broken 
down completely; rather, the Soviets would 
first establish their own version of law and 
order. Yet, long before the Soviets have a 
chance to transform some of the new states 
of Africa south of the Sahara into satellites, 
we could expect our Government, the gov- 
ernments of our allies and those African gov- 
ernments who really want to preserve their 
independence to devise some means—per- 
haps a form of the Monroe Doctrine—to pre- 
vent Soviet takeovers in Africa, whether 
outright or by subversion. 

It is a primary responsibility of Western 
governments to see that Africa does not fall 
to the Soviets. It is for the few African 
nationalist. leaders to insure that their pol- 
icies do not frighten away the capital that 
_ they so urgently need. It is for the interna- 

tional investors to show courage and political 
imagination in approaching the investment 
opoprtunities in these countries. Especially, 
it is essential that the international investor 
not mistake that turmoil which is a mere 
expression of political change for a more 
deeply rooted disorder. Only capital that 
has the courage to live with the. problems of 
rapid political and economic transition will 
have any hope of success in taking advantage 
of the investment opportunities that the 
new Africa offers. 

THE U.S, ROLE IN AFRICAN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


What is the United States doing today in 
pursuit of our basic national interest that 
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the independent states of Africa remain part 
of the free world? Thus far, technical as- 
sistance, covering a few small-scale programs 
of education, technical training, and advice 
in agriculture and health, has been nearly 
the only form of regular U.S. Government aid 
to Africa. All the technical assistance proj- 
ects for all the countries of tropical Africa in 
1966 total about $15 million of American aid. 
The list is: $5 million for Ethiopia; $3 million 
for the Sudan; $2,500,000 for Liberia; $1,500,- 
000 for Nigeria; $1 million each for Somalia, 
Ghana, and Guinea; $500,000 for Kenya, and 
$200,000 for the Rhodesian Federation. In 
addition, a few special assistance projects to 
the Sudan, Somalia, Liberia, and Ethiopia 
amount to nearly another $15 million in 
1960. In the past 3 years the Development 
Loan Fund—with authorized-funds of $1.5 
billion—has made loans of $20 million for 
projects in three African countries. 

This volume of aid is insignificant when 
compared to the amounts which European 
countries have been putting into their de- 
pendent territories of Africa. In 1959 Eu- 
ropean support to African major develop- 
mental projects exceeded $500 million, of 
which the greatest portion, about $400 mil- 
lion, is said to have been put by France into 
the Republics of the French Community 
comprising the former colonies of French 
West and Equatorial Africa. The United 
Kingdom sent about $80 million to her 
African territories, and Belgium will give the 
Congo about $60 million for its first year of 
nationhood. The six E Common 
Market nations have established a $300 mil- 
lion fund with which to back development 
in those parts of Africa included in associate 
membership in the European Common Mar- 
ket. (The Soviets have promised $100 mil- 
lion to Ethiopia and $35 million to Guinea.) 

The largest Western investor in Africa is 
the World Bank, which has loaned over $500 
million to countries south of the Sahara. 
Money in such proportions can begin to have 
an impact on African economic development. 
It is true, of course, that the United States 
makes the largest contribution to the World 
Bank’s capital. However, in other key areas 
receiving World Bank assistance, as for ex- 
ample India, this multilateral aid supple- 
ments direct U.S. grants and loans of sub- 
stantial proportions. 

How does our Government propose to deal 
with the problem? In the New York Times 
for February 2, 1960, a Washington official was 
quoted as follows: “The United States expects 
Europe to carry the main burden of assisting 
the economic development of the newly in- 
dependent African nations.” It was reported 
that the State Department hoped to avoid 
large programs of U.S. grants and loans for 
capital investment in Africa, and expected 
the larger investments to continue to be 
made by European countries and by inter- 
national institutions. 

Perhaps this is part of a basic policy line 
followed in some Washington quarters to- 
day—a policy that sees the United States 
withdrawing from heavy oversea commit- 
ments in order to solve her own problems, 
such as the much publicized balance of pay- 
ments deficit. The European nations, rela- 
tively affluent now, are to be asked to take 
up a larger share of the programs of aid to 
underdeveloped countries. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that Western European nations should 
assume a considerable share of the total 
burden of Western aid to underdeveloped 
nations. We have seen, however, that the 
scale of assistance by European countries to 
Africa already exceeds substantially that of 
America. 

What would be a just distribution of the 
European and American effort in Africa? A 
number of prominent men of the West have 
made proposals bearing on this question. 
One of them is Sir Oliver Franks, chairman of 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., a former British Am- 
bassador to the United States, and former 
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chairman of the committee in Paris that, 
in 1947, performed the basic preparatory 
work for the European recovery program, 
Sir Oliver’s recent proposals were first stated 
in a speech in November 1959 before the 
Committee for Economic Development in 
New York City. In a statement that may 
become almost as famous as General Mar- 
shall’s speech at Harvard in June 1947, Sir 
Oliver analyzed the vicious circle which pre- 
vents underdeveloped countries from break- 
ing out of their poverty. He forecast that 
the problems and efforts of the 1960's would 
shift from the old East-West dimension to 
a new North-South dimension: The rela- 
tionship of the industrialized northern na- 
tions to the underdeveloped nations in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Sir Oliver proposed 
that the affluent -nations of the north find 
some informal means by ‘which they can 
begin now to “argue these things out and 
harmonize our approach to the new jobs we 
have to do in the world.” 

In a Christmas Eve 1959 speech at. the 
White House in Washington, on the day of 
his return from his successful tour of a 
number of underdeveloped countries, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stressed that hopes for 
peace depend upon our persuading “all other 
free nations to join us * * * in a long term 
program dependable in its term and its 
duration.” And early this year, one of the 
outstanding leaders of the West, Sir An- 
thony Eden, in concluding his memoirs, sug- 
gested a Marshall plan for Africa and stated: 
“Few things are more important now than 
Western policy towards Africa.” 

If we were not in the midst of an election 
year, perhaps we would be moving more rap- 
idly toward joint action in accordance with 
these parallel views of our responsibilities. 
But official American policy today appar- 
ently finds it difficult to go beyond the con- 
cept that the other affluent capital-export- 
ing nations of the North will somehow as- 
sume part of our present burden. This con- 
cept not only is unfeasible, but undesirable 
as well. The United States, in the coming 
decade, will be called upon for vastly in- 
creased amounts, by loan and grant, by gov- . 
ernment and private means, to support the 
common aspirations of the free world. It is 
essential, of course, that the other nations 
of the North join us and do their full share 
in a much greater measure than in the past. 
But let us have no illusions that the Ameri- 
ean effort will not also be greater than any 
We are now undertaking. 

The United States cannot embark upon 
the decade of the 1960’s enjoying a gross na- 
tional product exceeding $500 billion and 
expect to shift any part of its present scale 
of aid to any other shoulders. Despite a 
temporary problem in our balance of pay- 
ments, we are not poor, We are, indeed, a 
rich nation—as prosperous as our campaign- 
ing politicians suggest. And our affluence 
vis-a-vis most of the rest of the world will 
necessarily impose increasingly heavy de- 
mands upon our efforts and on our Treasury 
in the decade to come. 

There are some encouraging signs of prog- 
ress in the American position. Under Sec- 
retary of State Dillon took a major step 
forward last January with his proposal for 
the reorganization of the OEEC and his ini- 
tiative in inviting eight capital-exporting 
nations to meet in Washington. This has 
now resulted in recommendations for a new 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in which the United States and 
Canada would participate as full members, 
and which would consider the needs of the 
world’s underdeveloped areas. The capital- 
exporting nations have now organized the 
Development Assistance Group to coordinate 
their national and international invest- 
ments in underdeveloped areas, including 
Africa. As yet, however, dollar signs are 
conspicuously absent from these new organi- 
zational efforts. 
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In February, President Eisenhower's spe- 
cial message on foreign aid proposed to Con- 
gress a new special assistance appropriation 
of $20 million for Africa. This sum is in 
place of the $15 million of special asistance 
granted to four African countries this year. 
It is in addition to the continuing regular 
technical assistance programs which in the 
current year total about $15 million and 
which are included at a slightly increased 
sum of $20 million in the’aid proposal for 
the 1961 fiscal year. Therefore, in place of 
this year’s total of $30 million for both 
technical assistance and special assistance 
projects in Africa, the President has pro- 
posed a $40 million total program for 
Africa, similarly divided half to regular tech- 
nical assistance and half to special assist- 
ance. 

This is aid for Africa on a very small scale, 
Nevertheless, the signs of a new U.S. ap- 
proach to aid for Africa are implicit in the 
President’s statement of the purposes of the 
new $20 million fund for Africa and in his 
belief that this initial effort “must grow 
significantly in the immediate years ahead.” 
If the present sum is inadequate and dis- 
appointing—and it has not yet been adopted 
by Congress—at least the statement on Africa 
in the President’s message offers some prom- 
ise for the future: 


“Of inescapable interest to the United 
States in the world today is the increasing 
assumption of self-government by the peo- 
ples of the great continent of Africa, es- 
pecially in the area south of the Sahara, 
This vast area deserves and commands the 
full attention and assistance of the free 
world if it is to develop its institutions and 
its economy under freedom. While the needs 
of Africa south of the Sahara for develop- 
ment capital are real and can be expected 
to grow, there is an imperative and imme- 
diate requirement for increased education 
and training. 

“The request for appropriations for special 
assistance includes an amount of $20 million 
for a special program to be instituted for 
the improvement of education and training 
in Africa south of the Sahara, with par- 
ticular emphasis to be given to the meeting 
of needs which are common to all the coun- 
tries of the area. It is my belief that this 
initial effort must grow significantly in the 
immediate years ahead and complement 
similar efforts on the part of other free 
world nations so that the capacity of the 
new and other developing nations in Africa 
to manage and direct their development can 
be strengthened and increased rapidly and 
effectively. Without such strengthening and 
development of education and training, the 
preconditions of vigorous economic growth 
cannot be established.” 


THE RIVKIN PROPOSAL! A MULTILATERAL AID 
ORGANIZATION FOR AFRICA 


In a series of articles in the past 2 years, 
Arnold Rivkin, head of the African study 
project conducted by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has proposed the es- 
tablishment of a “flexible multilateral organ- 
ization for economic and technical assistance 
to Africa,” which would include (1) the 
Western European countries that are mem- 
bers of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, (2) the associate mem- 
bers of the OEEC, the United States and 
Canada, (3) other free world countries likely 
to be interested in African economic devel- 
opment—e.g., India, Israel, and Japan, (4) 
the growing number of independent African 
States, and (5) in a relationship to be worked 
out with the metropolitan countries, the 
African territories that are still dependent. 

The essence of Rivkin’s proposal is that 
the recipient nations should participate with 
the grantor nations in an analysis of their 
problems and of the respective roles to be 
played by their own resources and efforts 


_ and by the amounts of outside aid which 
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they may receive. It would be possible, for 
example, for aid to flow through such an 
organization directly from the United States 
to one of the African nations, but with the 
stigma of bilateral aid removed. Other aid 
measures could be worked out within the 
framework of this multilateral organization 
including different groups of nations for dif- 
— projects. 

proposed structure would make it 
ouaamlais for the former colonies to continue 
to receive assistance from the former mother 
countries or from other Western countries 
without appearing to compromise their newly 
found independence or without exposing 
themselves to the charge of seeming to ex- 
change one colonial overlord for another. 
One of the most important tasks such an 
organization could assume would be the re- 
cruitment of vechnicians and administators 
for an international career service to work 
for the new nations. 

Rivkin’s proposal is both practical and 
promising. So long as only capital-export- 
ing nations consult on development plans, 
there is the tendency for their discussions 
to fall into “burden-sharing” arguments 
without coming to grips with concrete 
problems of economic development in the 
needy nations. Furthermore, one of the 
best ways to introduce African statesmen 
to the realities of economic development is 
for them to participate in mutual discus- 
sions of their problems and needs. The 
O.E.E.C. nations have had long and fruit- 
ful experience in this kind of common ap- 
proach, and can make this experience avail- 
able to Africa. 

Ultimately, after the usual laborious ef- 
forts and after the usual detours, the gov- 
ernments of the West are bound to accept 
some program of action like Sir Oliver 
Franks’ and some multilateral aid 
tion such as that proposed by Arnold Rivkin. 

A formidable challenge confronts the West 
in Africa. Let us hope that our statesmen 
and leaders will become more keenly aware 
of this challenge, and that their steps will 
become increasingly less hesitant in turning 
to meet it. 





Wheat-for-Sugar Exchange Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous. approval of the House 
I am including a copy of a newspaper 
release by the Honorable Clifford R. 
Hope, former Member of Congress, 
wherein he proposes a wheat and sugar 
exchange with South American coun- 
tries. Mr. Hope is president of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development As- 
sociation, Inc.: 

WHEAT-FOR-SuGAR EXCHANGE PROPOSED 

Garpen O!rry, KaNns.—A wheat-for-sugar 
exchange with South American countries was 
suggested today by an official of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development Associa- 
tion. 

“The curb on imports of sugar from Cuba 
offers an opportunity for the United States 
to shift its trade to traditionally friendly 
countries in South America,” said Clifford 
R. Hope, the association’s president. Hope 
based the suggestion on estimates reported 
by the association’s representative, Jack L. 
Smith, at Lima, Peru. 

Brazil, with a productive capacity of about 
8 million tons of sugar a year, is eager to 
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carve out a share of the rich U.S. market. 
So is Peru. 
Brazil would be a 


“Since the United States is producing more 
wheat than the domestic eres will absorb, 
this raises the possibility of 
which would benefit both the United States 
and the South American countries,” accord- 
ing to Hope. 

“At no time in history has the balance 
of United States-South American relation- 
ship been so critical,” Hope said. “We should 
carefully consider any proposal which will 
allow these countries to stand on their own 
feet through their productive nye en 

Se aluan Gu ans ae to redis- 
tribute Cuba’s former share of the U.S. mar- 
ket to countries such as Brazil and Peru, 
he continued. The exchange thus generated 
could be used to buy U.S. surplus farm 
products. ; 

The official said that Latin America is 
today one of-the major markets for US. 
wheat. There is a demand for much more 
wheat, but these countries must obtain the 
necessary exchange > to finance increased 


purchases. 

“Commercial exchanges with South Amer- 
ican countries would help create an atmos- 
phere for continued and increased sales of 
U.S. products. A sugar-for-wheat trade 
would be a step in the right direction,” Hope 
concluded. 

In anticipation of such possibilities, Smith 
held a series of conferences with govern- 
ment, milling, baking and agricultural offi- 
cials of Brazil and Peru. The meetings, 
conducted over a period of several months, 
convinced Smith that such an exchange 
would benefit everyone concerned. 

Smith directs the wheat market develop- 
ment office in South America under a pro- 
gram organized by Great Plains wheatgrow- 
ers. The program is supported by wheat 
commissions and whea' associations 
in Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and North 
Dakota. 

The market-expansion projects are con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 





War Talk in a Political Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


~ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my contention that this recon- 
vened session of Congress will be so com- 
pletely political that little practical leg- 
islative progress can be made. It was 
gratifying for me to note. that an out- 
standing community paper in my dis- 
trict clarified for its readers one of 
the issues now facing us: 

[From the Chicago Heights Star, Aug. 11, 

1960] 





As WE See Ir—War TALK In A Pottricat YEAR 

This is an election year and the peril of 
war stalks the world. Under the circum- 
stances, it is small wonder that some sources 
would have us believe the United States is 


equipped with slingshots as opposed to the 
nuclear weapons of its foes. 
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A stock Democratic contention is that 
President Eisenhower, one of history’s great 
generals, has permitted the Nation to fall far 
behind in the arms race. 

The prophets of gloom and doom vigor- 
ously assert their right to downgrade what 
is currently known as our country’s defense 
posture, even though their words might tend 
to alienate our allies and encourage our 
enemies—to the point of risking a move to 
heat up the cold war. 

‘Their right to speak up on U. S. deficiencies 
cannot indeed be questioned if their infor- 
mation is accurate and their motives lofty. 
But the administration, which vuaquestion- 
ably has ¢ireater access to accurate informa- 
tion, is joined by many nonpartisan experts 
on the subject in taking views somewhat op- 
posed to those of the self-appointed prophets. 

And even the unfortunate U-2 incident 
seems to strengthen the suggestion that 
many critics don’t know precisely what they 
are talking about. If they had knowledge 
that we were able to fly a plane high over 
Russia for a number of years, their remarks 
following the incident didn’t show it. 

We don't presume to know just what our 
position is with relation to that of the 
opposition. 

It would be easier to measure the sin- 
cerity of the critics, however, if we could 
dredge up any remarks they might have made 
about our defense posture before our entry 
into World War II, a rather well-advertised 
event. How did they feel about the efficacy 
of the World War I Springfield rifie in the 
bazooka age? 

We don’t question the politicians’ right to 
comment on our military bearing in an hour 
of peril, but their remarks must be confined 
to subjects on which there can be no doubt 
of the facts. 


Protestant Council of Churches of Pitts- 
burgh Area Denounces Circulation of 


Bogus Oath, Slanderous to Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Council of Churches of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., area deserves hearty congratula- 
tions on their outstanding statement of 
August 11, 1960. : 

The council deplores and roundly 
condemns the continued circulation of 
the thoroughly discredited “cath” pur- 
ported to be sworn to by the candidates 
of the fourth degree, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, labeling it “vicious slander 
* * * most alien and unworthy of any 
person or group claiming to be followers 
of Christ.” 

Congress and the American people 
should note such fairmindedness and 
the call for religious people of good faith 
and high mind to close ranks in the face 
of implacable forces which would divide 
and destroy our every right as freemen. 

This statement has been warmly wel- 
comed by the office of the Catholic dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, which goes far to 
calry on the era of good feeling among 
churches and church members in our 
great community of western Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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The Pittsburgh Catholic, official publi- 
cation of the diocese of Pittsburgh, 
under the leadership of the Most Rever- 
end John J. Wright, bishop of the dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, and president, Pitts- 
burgh Catholic Publishing Associates, in 
its issue of August 18, 1960, states in an 
editorial on the actions of people who 
circulate such slanderous and false ma- 
terial as fomentors of discord and 
bigotry: “The recognition that anti- 
Catholicism, like anti-Semitism or any 
form of group hatred, simply will not be 
tolerated by the American people, Catho- 
lic or otherwise.” 


The statement of the Council of 
Churches of the Pittsburgh area of 
August 11, 1960, follows: 

As an organization composed of Christian 
churches dedicated to the important minis- 
try of reconciliation, and believing most sin- 
cerely in the Christ-taught doctrine of the 
brotherhood of ail mankind, the Council of 
Churches of the Pittsburgh area deplores and 
roundly condemns the continued circulation 
of the thoroughly discredited “oath” purport- 
ed to be sworn to by the candidates of the 
fourth degree, Knights of Columbus. To aid 
in the spread of this type of vicious slander 
is most alien and unworthy of any person or 
group claiming to be followers of Christ. 

The following is an extract from an edito- 
rial which appeared in the March 1960 issue 
of the Council News, the official publication 
of the council, and referring to this bogus 
Knights of Columbus oath: 


“This long discredited document should 
be thoroughly denounced by all fairminded 
persons, especially those claiming to be 
Christians. To bear this type of false wit- 
ness, to aid in the distribution of such scur- 
rilous matter, is most unworthy of any de- 
cent, fairminded, and responsible person. 
To do so is to deny the love, mercy, and jus- 
tice of Christ, who has commanded us to 
love all men as brothers, regardless of their 
attitude toward us.” 

The Council of Churches is not attempting 
to defend the Knights of Columbus or its ac- 
tivities which do not need our defense, but 
rather denouncing the half-truths, indis- 
criminate charges, and slander directed to- 
ward all faiths and races, which are spread- 
ing across our land in a clandestine fashion 
during a period in which all men, regardless 
of race, color, or creed should maintain 
closed ranks in the face of those implacable 
forces which would divide us and destroy our 
every right as freemen. 

The council urges its member churches 
and their congregations to take no part in 
the circulation of this slanderous material, 
and make every effort to act, as we know the 
intelligent and mature Christian will, in 
accepting their responsibility before God and 
their fellow men. 


Higher Northeast Oil Prices Feared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article on the residual 
oil price increase in New England, which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on August 17, 1960: 


August 24 


HicHEerR NorTHEAST Or Prices FEARED 
(By George B. Merry) 

Already slapped with one residual oll 
price increase—a 15-cent-a-barrel boost last 
month—New England industrial leaders are 
increasingly concerned that further price 
jumps may soon come. 

Only this week the Federal Government 
established a new residual oil import quota 
for the six-State region during the last quar- 
ter of 1960. The new quota is 5 percent be- 
low the quota during the corresponding 
period last year. 

Officials of utility companies and other 
industries throughout the region who are 
large consumers of this type of heavy oil, 
are concerned that the new 415,000-barrel- 
a-day quota between October 1 and the end 
of December 31, may not be enough to keep 
pace with their needs. 

With reserve supplies on hand already 
dwindling, further price boosts on the 
heavy-duty fuel oil imports is viewed as a 
distinct possibly especially if weather con- 
ditions are severe. 


IMPACT ON HOUSEHOLDER 


Although not used for ordinary household 
heating, any residual oil price increase 
would ultimately affect most householders 
in other ways. 

Large quantities of this type of fuel are 
used to generate electricity by major utility 
companies. Price boosts can be turned over 
to the customers in the form of higher 
electric bills. 

The July residual ofl price increase is ex- 
pected to cost the Boston Edison Co. about 
$900,000 a year. This utility firm used 
6 million barrels of this fuel last year. 

Gardner A. Caverly, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New England Council, which has 
consistently opposed the oil-import restric- 
tions, said today that the July price hike 
caused by the low quota system will cost in- - 
dustries throughout the region an estimated 
$10 million in additional fuel oil prices this 
year. 


PRESSURE REPORTED 


Mr. Caverly and other. New England busi- 
ness leaders have made several trips to Wash- 
ington in-an effort to persuade Government 
Officials to raise rather than lower the import 
quotas. 

He said heavy pressure exerted {rom coal 
producers have forced the impor. iimitation. 

The NEC had sought a c.uoi# of 560,000 
barrels of imported residv..i vil per day, in- 
stead of the 415,000-bar.e] dgure established 
by the Interior Depar.m “nt for the last quar- 
ter of this year. 

Members of the NEC’s Committee on Fuel 
and Energy are meeting today in Boston in 
an effort to map future strategy in their 
battle to raise the import quotas. 

IMPORTS. FOR VENEZUELA 


Domestic residual oil which is not re- 
stricted is in short supply, and most of the 
heavy-duty fuel oil used by New England 
utility companies and other industries has 
to be imported. These imports come largely 
from Venezuela. 

The current price to customers is $2.79 
cents a barrel in .Boston, one petroleum 
industry spokesman reported. 

Until March 1959 when the oil import 
quota system was set up by President Eisen- 
hower, there was no restriction on oil im- 
ports in New England. 

QUOTA FLUCTUATION 

The quotas have fluctuated somewhat de- 
pending on the season and available supplies. 
During the last 6 months of 1959 the resid- 
ual oil import quota was 363,000 barrels per 
day. 

The federally imposed limitation for the 
current 8-month period, ending September 


80, is 250,000 barrels a day. 
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One oil industry official said today that 





unless the import quota for the final quar- 


ter of 1960 is raised New England industry 
will receive about 5,500,000 barrels less dur- 
ing the last 6 months of 1960 than in the 
corresponding period last year. This is 
bound to gnaw heavily into reserve supplies, 
he emphasized. 

Besides utility companies and other indus- 
trial firms, apartment houses, hotels, and the 
metropolitan authority are major consumers 
of imported residual oil. 





Congo Atrocities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Recorp the col- 
umn by David Lawrence entitled “Why 
Governmental, Liberal Silence on Congo 
Atrocities?” I feel we should all be aware 
of this situation and the article is as 
follows: 

{From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 5, 1960] 


Wuy GOVERNMENTAL, LIBERAL SILENCE ON 
ConGco ATROCITIES? 


(By David Lawrence) 


Something terrible has been happening in 
the Congo these last few weeks, but, for some 
unexplained reason, the voices of the so- 
called liberals and their organizations are 
strangely silent, not only here but in Europe. 
Just a few months ago, they cried out in- 
dignantly because a few Bantus were killed 
when thousands of them surrounded and 
threatened a handful of panic-stricken po- 
lice in a South African village, who then 
fired in self-defense. 

The parliaments of Europe discussed that 
issue, and even the United Nations was 
drawn into the debate, but why, when white 
women are attacked and a shameful orgy is 
perpetrated in the Congo, is nothing being 
said officially and publicly by any govern- 
ment in denunciation of such conduct? 

ODD SILENCE 

Not even the leaders of the British Parlia- 
ment, which had an extensive debate on the 
South African episode, have put themselves 
on record with any declaration on the sub- 
ject. 

The Prime Minister of the Congo, who re- 
cently visited here, calls it all a lot of fabri- 
cations in the foreign press. Yet the facts 
have been reported officially. 


David Reed, a member of the Washington’ 


staff of U.S. News & World Report, who has 
been in the Congo for several weeks, cabled 
a full report, published recently, which said 
in part: 

“The full horror of the mutiny of black 
troops in the Congolese Army is only now 


“coming to light. * * 


“A Belgian doctor and his wife, who is 
also a doctor, report that they gave injec- 
tions of penicillin to between 350 and 450 
white women who had been raped by soldiers 
and who feared they might have contracted 
syphilis. The two doctors say they treated 
so many rape victims that they lost count 
of the total. Among their emergency 
patients were a mother and her two daugh- 
ters, one 11 and the other 8 years old. All 
three had been raped repeatedly during a 
period of 24 hours. 

“A French doctor said he examined two 
Belgian women, wives of Belgian officials. 
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Both of the women had been raped by 12 
soldiers in the town of Kisantu. 

“Among other victims were two American 
women at a Baptist mission. One was the 
wife of the missionary and the other an 
unmarried nurse. : 

“It is entirely likely that no one will ever 
know how many white women were violated 
by the troops, as the turmoil was so great. 
Belgians and other whites were pouring out 
of the Congo by the thousands.” 


STRANGE TIMES 


There was a time in American history 
when, if American citizens were maltreated, 
sharp measures of reprisal would have been 
undertaken promptly by the Government of 
the United States. But these are strange 
times. The demands for recognition of 
nationalist causes and the insistence that 
independence be granted to uncivilized peo- 
ples seem to take precedence over all else. 

Make no mistake, white survival is indi- 
visible, and by this I mean the permanent 
assets and values of Western civilization 
and democracy, poised as they now are 
against the overpowering might of commu- 
nism and Asian and African nationalism. 





Emory University Survey of Older Amer- 
icans—Comments of Participating So- 
ciologists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing up on the reactions of the so- 
called participating sociologists in the 
now discredited AMA-publicized Emory 
University survey of older Americans, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp letters from three more of these 
sociologists, criticizing the study and its 
exploitation by the doctors’ lobby. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dear SENATOR: I heartily agree with Dr. 
Gist’s remarks. I never would have par- 
ticipated in the study if I had known the 
AMA was going to distort our findings in 
such a way. I am in favor of outlawing 
the AMA and all such misleading organiza- 
tions. I agree with Drs. Streib and Thomp- 
son’s interpretation of our study. 

Sincerely, 
T. Earl SULLENGER, 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
University of Omaha, 
Omana, NEBR. 


LEWISTON, MAINE, 
August 22, 1960. 
Harowip L. SHEPPARD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SHEPPARD: In regard to the Emory 
University study of the aging, may I say 
that I simply acted as supervisor in having 
the sample for the State of Maine (58 sched- 
ules) filled out. I agreed to do this before 
seeing the schedule, on the strength of the 
information that a foundation was support- 
ing the study. ‘There was no mention at 
any time of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

In my judgment the schedule was not fa 
to the standard expected 
found in sociological studies. Among an 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERS?rY, 
University Park, Pa., August 23, 1960. 
Dr. Harotp SHEPPARD, 
Research Director, Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SHEPPARD: to your 
letter of the 19th and the news release of 
the American Medical Association concern- 
ing the study of the aged in which I par- 
ticipated, please note: 


in his letter. Like Professor Gist, I had 
nothing to do with the tabulations and 


I have not seen a final report of the study. 
Nor did T authorize the use of my name in 
connection with the nows release which ap- 
peared in the local newspaper here in State 


findings and wild generalizations that the 
study “emphatically proves * * *” are 
quite without justification, of course. 

I am unable to comment upon the state- 


ment. of Profs. Gordon Streib and Wayne . 


Thompson since, as I have said, I have yet 
to see a final report of the study conducted 
by Professors Wiggins and Shoeck. 

Sincerely ace 





OsEPH E. FAULKNER, 
Instructor. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include my message on the 


20th anniversary of the founding of the 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica: 
THE UKRAINIAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Twenty years ago the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America was founded by the 
First Congress of Ukrainian-Americans. Its 
objectives reflected the devotion of Ukrain- 
jan-Americans to their new country and 
their love for their motherland. In regard to 
the United States these objectives called = 
participation in the efforts of America to 
maintain peace and to strengthen the Amer- 
ican way of life. In regard to the land of 
for making known 
the plight of the Ukrainian people and for 
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action which is unique and valuable. For 
the past 20 years it has pursued its objectives 
with dedication and vigor, helping Ukrainian 
immigrants adapt to their new home, pro- 
moting the American way of life, and carry- 
ing on a campaign of education about the 
Ukraine, the largest non-Russian nation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Europe. 

Through the informational activities of 
the Congress Committee, the longings of the 
Ukrainian people for independence have been 
kept before the eyes of the world in spite 
of Soviet attempts to hide them. The history 
of the Ukrainian people has been brought to 
life and we have become more vividly aware 
of their 300 years of suffering under tsarist 
tyranny, the proclamation of independence 
on January 22, 1918, and the tragic takeover 
by a new tyranny in the form of Soviet 
communism. ‘ 

On this 20th anniversary, all Americans 
join in wishing the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee continued success in its endea- 
vors. We wish to express our gratitude for 
the service it has performed to the United 
States and its citizens of Ukrainian heritage. 
Finally, we express our hope that its ulti- 
mate goal of freedom and democracy every- 
where will someday be achieved and the 
people of Ukraine will live in liberty once 


"_ egain. 





Crash Program on Farm Surpluses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing editorial from today’s issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, a distinguished 
metropolitan newspaper, calls for con- 
gressional action on a proposal which I 
have sponsored for several years and 
which is developing steadily increasing 
support in our farming areas. I call it 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
country in the hope that both political 
parties will unite in getting action on 
this sensible approach to finding a for- 
mula for utilizing our existing farm sur- 
pluses and for insuring agriculture of a 
free and prosperous future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 24, 
1960] 


CRASH PROGRAM. ON SURPLUSES 


Senator Kart E. Mounpr, South Dakota Re- 
publican, hails from a State where farm 
policies and farm surpluses are matters of 
vital concern. He has come forward with a 
proposal for the Government to set up a 
kind of agricultural Manhattan project to 
seek out means of developing new uses for 
vast amounts of stored grains and other 
commodities. 

The Manhattan project reference is to the 
vast, intensive wartime operation which, 
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through mobilization of the skills and knowl- 
edge of some of the Nation's and the world’s 
greatest scientists, produced the atomic 
bom! 


b. 

Mr. Mounpr’s idea is to apply something as 
outstanding to what has become a terrific 
burden of surplus grains and other products 
due to Government price support measures. 
In spite of fairly well developed efforts to 
dispose of some of the surpluses, particularly 
grains, abroad they continue to pile up and 
clog warehouses and other storage depots 
at enormous expense to American taxpayers. 

A few days ago Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, defending his farm policies, declared 
that storage of wheat, on which he said 
Congress has done virtually nothing, is cost- 
ing the Government a thousand dollars a 
minute. 

Some means of disposing of wheat and 
other strangling surpluses must be found. 
Senator Munpt’s idea of an all-out program 
to seek them surely merits serious consid- 
eration. Whatever politicians urge or prom- 
ise, reduction of the surpluses is of vital 
importance. 





Nasser’s Personality Cult 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to draw attention to an important 
article which has been published in the 
latest issue—No. 56, summer 1960—of 
Prevent World War IU, published by 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War IU, of New York. 

This article, entitled “President Nasser 
and God,” is an eye-opening revelation 
of the degree to which the “cult of per- 
sonality” has been encouraged by the 
present ruler of Egypt. It goes without 
saying that Nasser’s “‘cult of personality” 
is intended to cow the Egyptian masses 
and to hinder whatever opportunities 
there are for democratic development. 
Furthermore, Nasser’s “cult of person- 
ality” presents distinct dangers to the 
free world just as the “cult of person- 
ality” under Stalin threatened Western 
security. 

The facts cited in this article are 
shocking and should be pondered by all 
security-minded Americans. Under 
unanimous consent I include the article 
in the Appendix of the REecorp: 

PRESIDENT NASSER AND Gop 

Offhand it would seem that dictatorship is 
the easiest method to rule. The dictator is 
unhampered by constitutions, parliaments, 
and independent judiciary or public opinion. 
In short, he does as he pleases. The theory 
of dictatorship can perhaps best be summed 
up by the Roman concept that what the 
emperor said was law. 

However, upon closer examination, rule by 
dictatorship is not so simple. Indeed, in 
many respects it is more complicated and re- 
quires an inexhaustible bag of tricks to main- 
tain the dictator’s hold on the people. After 
all, it is precisely because the dictator 
smashes all limitations to his rule that makes 
it necessary for him to find other instru- 
merits and symbols that will secure his posi- 
tion and stature, This means that he has to 
be constantly on the alert, forever maneuver- 
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ing in one direction or another, so that at 
no time is his right to rule absolutely sub- 
ject to question. 

There are a number of stock methods 
employed by dictators through the ages to 
achieve the desired objective. For one thing, 
there. is always the use of the scapegoat 
tactic. The scapegoat makes it possible for 
the dictator to give his people the oppor- 
tunity to sound off when they feel aggrieved. 
It helps to absolve the dictator of any crimes 
that he has or intends to commit. Moreover, 
when he fails in a particular adventure, the 
scapegoat provides a convenient diversion. 

Another instrument that is frequently 
used is the launching of aggressive wars. 
Here again the. people are distracted from 
their real troubles while the dictator has 
the opportunity of building up still further 
his prestige and power in the name of the 
national interest. Of course, dictatorship 
also resorts to various forms of suppression 
including violence. 

It is also customary in many instances for 
dictators to latch on to certain traditions in 
the history and culture of his people. This 
requires great dexterity, imagination, and an 
enormous propaganda apparatus which 
ceaselessly seeks to convince the people that 
the dictator is the reincarnation of their 
past glories. Mussolini, for example, tried 
very hard to convince the Italians that he 
was the true successor of the Roman Caesars. 
Stalin borrowed from the image of czarist 
rule which portrayed the czar as the little 
father of his people. Mao Tse-tung borrows 
from the legacy of the old Chinese emperors 
who were regarded as the great fathers of 
their children (the Chinese people). 


THE BIG BUILDUP 


The President of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Gamal Nasser, has a wealth of ancient 
traditions which he can and does associate 
with his own dictatorial rule. The earliest 
tradition, going back to about 3400 B.C., 
is based on the rule of the Pharaohs. With 
none to question their powers, which the 
Egyptians believed to be sanctified by the 
gods, the Pharaohs dictated every aspect of 
the lives of their subjects. The Pharaohs’ 
rule on earth was regarded as reflecting the 
divine order of the universe. This was the 
meaning of the word “Ma’at” which was 
represented in the hyroglyphics by a white 
feather against which the hearts of men 
were weighed in the hall of Judgment after 
death. 

As one historian described the divine 
government on earth: “He [Pharaoh] as a 
god, was the state. To be sure, it was nec- 
essary for him to have officials of a govern- 
ment which had spread and which would 
become increasingly elaborated, but our 
evidence indicates that they were his offi- 
cers, appointed by him, responsible to him 
alone, and holding office subject to his di- 
vine pleasure. * * * The customary law of 
the land was conceived to be the word of 
the Pharaoh, articulated by him in accord- 
ance with the concept of Ma’at and ever 
subject to his divine pleasure, within his 
interpretation of Ma’at and of his function as 
agod. * * *” It is clear that Nasser strives 
to imbue Egyptians with the feeling that he 
acts in accordance with the “great tradi- 
tions” of the Pharaohs. Egyptian propa- 
ganda dwells on this theme on many occa- 
sions. For example, in the official govern- 
ment pamphlet “The Egyptian Revolution 
(July 1955) we read the following: “Egypt 
was the first country in the world to have 
@ regular army. When Mena, the first 
Pharaoh of Egypt, desired to unite Upper 
and Lower Egypt, he organized the first 
regular army known to the world, and in 
this manner achieved his end. 

“The army has suffered a great deal under 
the corruption of previous regimes, but in 
spite of these persecutions [sic] and the 
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limitations imposed on it by British im- 
perialism, it has preserved its glorious tra- 
ditions, 

“The army has played its role in the past 
and will continue to play it successfully.” 

When Nasser first gained power, his popu- 
larity was not at all assured. However, when 
he seized the Suez Canal, a typical stroke 
of demagogic adventurism, he managed to 
conjure in the minds of the people the pic- 
ture of an ancient hero come alive. As one 
re er noted, ts of Nasser began to 
ap everywhere. Significantly, a colossal 
one was set. up. opposite the giant statue of 
Ramses II, the Pharaoh who is noted as the 
great empire builder of ancient Egypt. The 
Egyptian vice president at that time, Gamal 
Salem, remarked drily to a newspaper re- 
porter, “I am against the personality cult.” 
The censor cut this remark out of the in- 
terview. A few days later Mr. Salem was 
removed from Nasser’s cabinet. Nasser’s 
notorious Fedayeens which had made bandit- 
like incursions into Israel, were also doused 
with the Pharaonic tradition. Thus, on 
August 31, 1955, the Cairo radio boasted 
about the deeds of this gang in these words: 
“Egypt has decided to dispatch her heroes, 
the disciples of Pharaoh * * * and they will 
cleanse the iand of Palestine.” 

Even though Gamal Salem was promptly 
removed after his criticistn of the person- 
ality cult, there is no doubt that he had 
hit the nail on the head. -Nowhere else do 
we find a clearer expression of WNasser’s 
megalomania than in his book “Egypt’s 
Liberation” written in the first person. It 
rivals anything that Hitler wrote about him- 
self as the predestined ruler of his people. 
Like Hitler’s writings, it is a mishmash of 
mysticism, conceit, self glorification, and ob- 
scurantism. As one commentator noted, 
many of the passages in Nasser’s book are 
“purple with a sort of adolescence.” Here 
are some excerpts: 

(1) “I got home, threw myself on my bed, 
my mind in fever, my heart and conscience 
incessantly boiling. * * * The ecstasy of 
success on July 23 did not really deceive 
me. * * * The annals of history are full of 
heroes who carved for themselves great and 
heroic roles and played them on momentous 
occasions on the stage. History is also 
charged with great heroic roles for which 
we do not find actors.” 

(2) “From the height of the stars, I used 
to come down to earth often and feel that I 
was really defending my home and my chil- 
dren, * * * I had within me a feeling of 
distraction which was a mixture of complex 
and intermingled factors: of patriotism, re- 
ligion, compassion, cruelty, faith, suspicion, 
knowledge and ignorance.” 


SALADIN’S SUCCESSOR 


Nasser has also leaned heavily on the his- 
torical exploits of Saladin who fought the 
crusades in the Middle East. Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger, chief foreign correspondent for the 
New York Times, wrote a poignant descrip- 
tion of Mr. Nasser, the “Saladin in a gray 
flannel suit” (March 26,1958). In describing 
his personal interview with Mr. Nasser, Mr. 
Sulzberger wrote: “This dynamic but rather 
simple Egyptian, with no profundity either 
of education or experience, is likened by mil- 
lions of Arabs nowadays to Saladin, the al- 
most legendary figure who emerged from the 
desert 8 centuries ago to defeat Richard the 
Lion-Hearted and his Crusaders, 

“The concept of Nasser as a modern Sal- 
adin has been developed in his own con- 
trolled and heavily inspired press. Certainly 
no Arab since Richard’s dashing opponent 
has been so popular with Middle Eastern 
masses as this new aspirant to (in his own 
words) ‘a role wandering aimless in search 
of a hero.’ And certainly Nasser himself is 
not averse to comparing his own ambitious 
present with Saladin’s successful past,” 
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Besides working on the Pharaoh-Saladin 
angle, Mr. Nasser has also played the reli- 
gious traditions of his people. Presumably, 
it would not be a bad idea if he could con- 
vince the Arab masses that he was the legiti- 
mate successor to Mohammed, Indeed, as 
his book indicates, Nasser sees himself as a 
sort of prophet whose mission is to bring 
into one embrace the people of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East. “Within the Arab cir- 
cle,” he writes, “there is a role, wandering 
aimlessly in search of a hero, * * * This 
role is beckoning to us since no one else is 
qualified to play it. .* * * This is a role 
such as to spark the tremendous power la- 
tent in the area surrounding us, a role tanta- 
mount to an experiment, with the aim of 
creating a great strength which will then 
undertake a positive part in the building of 
the future of mankind.” In his concluding 
words he repeats his self-appointed mission: 
“And now I go back to that wandering mis- 
sion in search of a hero. to play it. Here is 
the role. Here are the lines, and here is the 
stage. We alone, by virtue of our place, can 
perform the role.” 


MOHAMMED’S SUCCESSOR 


The extent to which Nasser tries to depict 
himself as the man closest to God is revealed 
in many of his speeches. They are soaked 
through and through with self-glorification 
and the idea that he is the true interpreter 
of God's will. One of these speeches was 
delivered in Syria last year (Feb. 25, 1959). 
Although the harangue was very short, about 
1,000 words, the word “God” was mentioned 
12 times: 

“Thanks be to God who united us for 
right.” 

“The cause which brought us. together 
here today is a cause sent by God.” 

“With the help of God, your cause—the 
cause of Arab nationalism—will triumph.” 

“Your cause, as I have said, is a cause sent 
by God.” 

“As I told you before, the cause in which 
you believe * * * is a cause sent by God in 
order to awaken us and to restore our glory 
once again.” 

“We used to pray to God * * * to unite the 
hearts of the Arab people.” 

“Today I thank God after seeing you all 
united in one cause.” 

“We thank God who united our hearts in 
this cause.” 

“We make God a pledge and I pledge with 
you that I shall work * * * for this cause.” 

“With God’s will we hope to celebrate *-* * 
victories in ali fields,” 


“May God grant you all success, God’s 
peace and mercy be upon you.” 

Cairo’s dictatorship is. not only heavenly 
sent but, according to Nasser, it is he who 
interprets God’s will in this respect. Thus, 
in another brief speech on the very same 
day he declared: “In these glorious days in 
which we stand to review our pledge to the 
Arab nation, I feel a propelling force derived 
from your strength, because this spirit which 
I see, is a spirit from God which he granted 
to us so that we might be able to realize 
the great hopes of the Arab nation.” 

Certainly, the above passages do not show 
any humility on Mr. Nasser’s part. That he 
appears before his people as a sort of god- 
like character reminds us of the role that 
this concept played in the scheme of rule 
that kept the Egyptians in subjugation un- 
der the absolute pharaohs, Of course, under 
the modern conditions, Nasser must depend 
upon a. first-class propaganda machine. 
Here, Nasser has borrowed the techniques, 
indeed, even the personnel of Hitler’s prop- 
aganda apparatus. “Every Egyptian today is 
@ new Goebbels and Britain will not be able 
to defeat these many Goebbels as it prevailed 
over the one Goebbels in Germany.” This 
was written by Sami Daud in Al Tahir, one 
of Nasser’s most important propaganda or- 


-force which will lead us to our victory and 


to the defeat of imperialism” (Nov. 
1958). 

“Zionist-imperialist propaganda has been 
describing Nasser as a leader with expan- 
sionist ambitions. This 
stuck in the minds of a number of Arab 
rulers among the agents of imperialism, who 
see in Nasser a threat to their existence. 
They do not know that Nasser is the mes- 
senger of Providence to his people” (Dec. 
1, 1958). 

The religious cloak donned by Nasser, is 
pointed up by a news item from Damascus. 
It appears that the Syrian Minister for the 
Interior told German ni that 
the Germans should more than anyone else 
comprehend the Arab to achieve 
Arabdom because the “Arabs fight for their 
unity like the Germans.” In describing the 
interview with the Syrian Minister, the 
German reporter noted that there was 
bust of President Nasser on his desk with 
the Koran inscription “ ‘This is your people— 
one people’ (the Koran verse goes on to say: 
‘I am your master—therefore pray to me’)” 
(Deutsche Wochenschrift, Feb. 18, 1960). 


Besides depicting Nasser as God’s messen= 
ger and prophet, Cairo has outlined Nasser’s 
mission on earth, Here are some examples: 

(1) “We established the U.A.R. out of 
Syria and Egypt as a nucleus of the State of 
Arab nationalism extending from the gulf 
to the ocean” (Oct. 29,1958). - 

(2) “Imperialism knows very well that the 
construction of the high dam in the Nile 
Valley, and the joining together of the strug- 
gle of the two brotherly peoples in the Su- 
dan and Egypt, would spell definite doom 
for imperialism in the whole of Africa, its 
last haven” (Nov. 3, 1958). 

(3) “The revolution of July 28 which 
surged forth in Cairo under the leadership 
of Gamal Abdul Nasser was the signal that 
set in motion the African liberation move- 
ments” (Dec. 4, 1958). 

(4) “With the emergence of Abd an-Nasir, 
the historic capital of the Fatimids and 
Ayubites became a world center no less im- 
portant than Washington and Moscow” (Jan, 
8, 1959). 

(5) “The flame of faith, freedom, struggle, 
and construction which burst in Cairo and 
lighted the way for the entire Arab nation is 
now lighting the way for the nations of 
Africa and Asia, This flame in the strong 
hands of Jamal Abd an-Nasir will continue 
to radiate its light. The Arab people will 
continue to rally around their leader, the ex- 
ponent of their renaissance, until we accom- 
plish our mission” (Feb. 4, 1959). 

In Mr. Nasser’s book referred to above, the 
future Egyptian empire is outlined in the 
form of three circles. The first circle takes 
in the Arab Middle East, the second circle 
"the continent of Africa” and the third one 
involves the unity of all Moslems. Judging 
from his recent visit to India and Pakistan 
it would seem that Nasser might be in the 
process of outlining a fourth circle to in- 
clude these two key countries of Asia. 

.The visit itself was trumpeted by the 
Egyptian propaganda machine as one of the 
great historic occasions in recent years. The 
Cairo radio declared that the Indian people 
in overwhelming numbers expressed their 
“happiness” to a person (Nassar) “dear to 
them.” Thus, Radio Cairo broadcast that 
Nasser’s visit “has a great effect on the 
Indian people” (Mar. 29, 1960). Nasser took 
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every opportunity to address the Indian peo-. 


ple, haranguing them against “Western im- 

” The Egyptian newspaper Al- 
Akhbar declared: “Nasser is not only the 
UAR leader, but he is a man of ideas, prin- 
ciples, and beliefs which the peoples of Asia 
and Africa have adopted.” The omnipotent 
qualities of Nasser’s leadership were re- 
peated over and over again as he continued 
his trip through India. A resolution adopted 
by the National Union, Nasser’s hand-picked 
political organization, saluted “the hero of 
peace and vanguard of Arab nationalism, 
‘President Nasser, and prays that he succeeds 
in defending peace and in making the Afro- 
Asian peoples victorious.” 

The same sort of buildup took place dur- 
ing Nasser’s visit to Pakistan. The news- 
paper Al-Akhbar (Apr. 10, 1960) wrote: “If 
the President's visit to India arouses great 
interest in Africa, Asia, and the other conti- 
nents President Nasser’s visit to Pakistan is 
no less important.” Continuing in this vein, 
another Egyptian newspaper Al-Ahram (Apr. 
18, 1960) wrote: “Observers were also sur- 
prised to see that the shouts which echoed 
in the four corners of the Indian subconti- 
nent were similar to those which have 
echoed in Cairo, which, in both cases, showed 
unanimous support for the material and 
moral results achieved by President Nasser’s 
visit.” Summing up Nasser’s triumph in 
India and Pakistan, the chief editor of Al- 
Ahram wrote: “In this mission Nasser was an 
ambassador extraordinary representing the 
whole Arab nation and carrying its message 
to the people of Asia, the largest and oldest 
continent.” Ooncluding his evaluation of 
Nasser’s trip, the chief editor declared that 
“Providence protects him (Nasser) for the 
fulfillment of missions such as the mission 
in the heart of Asia” (Apr. 20, 1960). 

THE NEW CULT 


Obviously, with all of the channels of pub- 
lic information firmly in the hands of Nas- 
ser, the Egyptian masses and many Arabs 
throughout the Middle East are subject to a 
constant barrage of words extolling the vir- 
tues, the heroism, the self-sacrificing, saintly 
character of the new superman Nasser. 
Throughout the Middle East his propa- 
gandists preach his “pearls of wisdom” and 
present him as a man who can and will do 
most anything for the Arab masses. Tragi- 
cally, this line has made an impression on 
the Egyptian people because there are no 
other channels of information except those 
under the thumb of Nasser himself. They 
have no way of learning the truth. Under 
these circumstances, they become prey for 
the Cairo jugglers of. words and ideas. They 
can be stamped into frenzies of hate and 
violence when the dictator deems it prudent 
to reach for a scapegoat so as to cover up 
his own failures. Western “imperialism” is 
one of these scapegoats, as is the State of 
Israel. As noted in the earlier part of this 
article, this, too, is an old tactic of dicta- 
torship. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the 
“cult of personality,” a phrase coined by the 
Communists in apologizing for the brutali- 
ties of Stalin, is very much alive in modern 
Egypt. Of course, the personality cult could 
not by itself, maintain Nasser in power. He 
must continue to use force, terror, and main- 
tain a state of emotional tension among his 
people. As Walter Lippmann once noted, 
Nasser’s position in Egypt and his influence 
in the world “would soon collapse” if he 
agreed to abide by the moral standards of 
relations among nations. “He must remain 
in rebellion against them (the Western na- 
tions), never for long allowing the conflict 
to subside. He needs the tension of inter- 
national, indeed of interracial struggle. He 
needs it to maintain among the Arab masses 
the image of himself as their champion. He 
needs attention also for his political survival 
at home, to divert his rivals who conspire 
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against him, and as a distraction for the 


people.” 

Nevertheless, the cult of Nasser, while not 
the only element in his power structure, is 
not to be underrated. Its psychological 
value is well understood by Nasser himself. 
Just as the depressed Egyptian masses were 
forced to cast their eyes on the mighty 
pyramids dedicated to the ancient Pharaohs, 
so Nasser calls upon his people to fix their 
attention on his Aswan Dam project while 
they continue to languish in poverty and ig- 
norance. 


National Television Debates Between 
Presidential Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
House has now passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 207, and sent it to the White 
House. I feel certain that the President 
will sign this resolution which will make 
possible a series of great national tele- 
vision debates between the two presiden- 
tial candidates. I believe these debates 
will make a major contribution to the 
forthcoming campaign by permitting 
millions of Americans to see and hear a 
presentation by the candidates them- 
selves of the great issues before the 
Nation. 

This week’s edition of TV Guide, the 
most popular of the television maga- 
zines—published I am happy to note, by 
Triangle Publications, Inc., of Pennsyl- 
vania, has an editorial commending the 
Senate for passing Joint Resolution 
207. I believe it states the case for this 
resolution well, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As We See Ir 

The coming election campaign will make 
much more sense to viewers—and to candi- 
dates—if the House of Representatives passes 
@ joint resolution already approved by the 
Senate. 

The measure suspends—temporarily—a 
section of the Communications Act which 
requires broadcasters to give equal time to all 
candidates for the same office. Usually 
there are about a dozen candidates for 
President and Vice President. Since is it im- 
possible to donate time for, say, a debate 
between the Democratic and Republican can- 
didates without giving equal time to all the 
minor party candidates, broadcasters just 
don’t give time to anyone. They sell it. 

This results in huge television expendi- 
tures by the major parties, and a real possi- 
bility of inequity. 

All three networks have pledged to give 
free and equal time to the Democratic and 
Republican candidates provided they can do 
so legally. The network plans differ, ranging 
from debates and joint press conferences to 
“here is the time, do what you will with it.” 
They are willing to set aside prime evening 
time on a regular basis for the two political 
parties. 

This system would also permit the Demo- 
crats and Republicans to buy extra time, 
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but would tend to reduce the size of the war 
ehests needed to conduct the campaign. 

We urge the House of Representatives to 
pass the measure which would permit broad- 
casters to donate time to the two major 

es. This is no normal election. More 
is at stake than ever before in our 


and it would be ridiculous to permit a legai 
technicality to prevent full airing of issues. 
If readers want to make their wishes known 
to their Congressmen, the measure we have 
described is Senate Joint Resolution 29”. 


A New Program for the New Situation in 
Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article appearing in the August 1960 
issue of the Catholic World written by 

Paul K. T. Sih, Ph. D. Dr. Sih is direc- 
tor, Institute of Asian Studies, Graduate 
School, St. John’s University, Jamaica, 
Long Island, N.Y.: 


A New ProcramM ror THe New SITUATION In 
Asta—In Over Past Poticy We Were Nor 
LACKING IN GENEROSITY BUT IN SPIRITUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


(By Paul K. T. Sih) 


The tide in Asia is turning in our favor. 
An evident upsurge of opposition has set in 
toward the Red China regime. A Bandung 
Conference is unimaginable at this time. If 
such a conference were possible today, its 
major consideration would not be the ex- 
pulsion of the Western powers but the elim- 
ination of the Communist threat. 

This view of the Asian situation may seem 
excessively optimistic in view of the fact that 
almost half the Asians are under Communist 
control. It is a fact, however, that com- 
munism is not as influential now as it was 
ten years ago. The recent riots in Tokyo 
indicate that Communists have tremendous 
power in certain circles of students and 
workers but these violent demonstrations 
were symptoms of domestic quarrels rather 
than proof of a popular enthusiasm for com- 
munism. The overwhelming majority of 
Japanese are still conservative and although 
they have an understandable bent for neu- 
tralism due to their memories of the last 
war, they are not pro-Communist. 

In Okinawa a small but vociferous group 
expressed their grievances when President 
Eisenhower arrived in June. However these 
grievances do not reflect pro-Communist 
sentiment and the Communists there are 
weak and ineffective. The grievances are 
based on a rational conviction on the part 
of most of the islanders that they would fare 
better economically by having the islands 
revert to Japan, 

Elsewhere in Asia, there has been some 
deterioration of American prestige due to 
the cancellation of President Eisenhower's 
visit to Tokyo but in general the neutral- 
ist nations of Asia are becoming less neutral 
and less sympathetic to communism. In 
Indonesia, the large, well-disciplined Com- 
munist Party has lost ground because of 
Red China’s opposition to the Indonesian 
Government’s treatment of the Chinese in 
Indonesia. Malaya, under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Fengku (Prince) Abdul Rah- 
man, has decided to stamp out Communist 
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activities during 1960. The free nations of 
Asia are achieving new levels of stability and 
adopting a more realistic policy toward 
communism. 

There are of course certain significant rea- 
sons for this development. The inhuman 
program of the people’s communes in Red 
China has terrified the family-loving peoples 
throughout the entire Oriental world. As- 
sault on Tibet has extended to regions con- 
trolled by India, from Shipski Pass on the 
Tibetan border to the North-East Frontier 
Agency. Pakistan is fuming over a set of 
Chinese maps showing some. 6,000 square 
miles of Pakistani territory above Kashmir 
as part of China. Indonesia has seen the 
much-prized spirit of Asian cooperation cal- 
lously destroyed. Nepal has taken increased 
defense measures against Communist infil- 
tration from Tibet into the villages of Hilje, 
Limi, and Jami. Burma is taking defense 
measures in its northern region against Com- 
munist aggression. In Laos, it has been 
reported that the rebellion has been resumed 
with the support of the Chinese Communists. 
In the Arab world, Kassim in Baghdad and 
Nasser in Cairo find that their Communist 
friends are a treacherous support. 

This recent decrease of Communist in- 
fluence does not, however, mean that the 
democratic West has in itself grown more 
attractive to the Asian peoples. Bitterness 
based on recent colonial occupation and 
the West’s economic superiority prevent 
that. The U-2 episode and the cancellation 
of President Eisenhower's visit to Tokyo 
were serious blows to Western prestige in 
Asia. Yet at the same time they did not 
increase respect for communism. It is most 
urgent, therefore, at this moment in the 
cold war, that we make a thorough reap- 
praisal of our position. We must bring 
about a more intimate association between 
ourselves and the new Asian nations. 

One thing is clear. Our policy in Asia in 
the past has not been adequate. On the 
whole we were not lacking in generosity, 
but in spiritual understanding. A soundly 
human friendship must be created if Amer- 
ica and Asia are ever to achieve that firm 
basis upon which our future cooperation 
must rest. Something beyond economics de- 
termines the success or failure of economits, 
Once we establish this deeper understand- 
ing, an extensive renewal will take place in 
every phase of our relationships with Asia. 

Here we outline in detail the new atti- 
tudes and activities that should follow in 
the political, economic, cultural, and spiritu- 
al orders if this new program of cooperation 
is to be put into effect. 

In the political order: 

(1) We must appoint ambassadors and 
ministers to Asian nations who are truly 
capable of understanding Asians and of ob- 
taining their confidence. Some of the Amer- 
ican ambassadors in important posts possess 
the attributes of good diplomatic representa- 
tives, but qualified diplomats are needed in 
all the free countries of Asia. Present-day 
diplomacy demands more qualifications than 
traditional diplomacy. These include an ade- 
quate knowledge of the countries to be 
served. Jusserand, a noted French diplomat, 
said testily: “Experience has already shown 
and will more and more show that no 
invention, no airplane, no wireless will ever 
replace the knowledge of a country and the 
understanding of a people’s disposition.” The 
present trend reveals that “although the lan- 
guage proficiency of this country’s Foreign 
Service officers is improving rapidly, more 
progress needs to be made. If the number 
of our diplomats who can speak French, 
Spanish, and German is now adequate, this 
can hardly be said of the numbers who can- 
not speak other needed languages, especially 
non-Western tongues. There is, for example, 
no American diplomat who can speak Singh- 
halese, only one who speaks Bengali, and only 
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four who Burmese. We have had ex- 
tensive relations with Korea since 1945, yet 
only nine of our diplomats can speak Korean” 
(New York Times, Nov. 22, 1959). 

Such examples could be multiplied, but 
the point is clear: we cannot hope to build 
good will for the United States unless those 
who are in official posts overseas have the 
ability to know the people of the host coun- 
try—their needs, aspirations, and point of 
view. Our representatives must be able to 
communicate easily and directly with many 
different peoples, 

(2) We must act consistently, This is 
most important for if there are things that 
are immeasurably irritating to Asian peoples 
they are inconsistency, hesitation, establish- 
ment of programs that are never carried out, 
and making promises that we do not fulfill, 
On the other hand, consistency gains con- 
fidence for times of crisis. American pres- 
tige was never higher throughout Eastern 
and particularly southeast Asia than when 
our Government took a firm stand. with 
respect to Quemoy and extended needed as- 
sistance to the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment on Formosa in its valiant and success- 
ful resistance to Communist aggression. 

(3) We must make new efforts to mitigate 
inter-Asian political quarrels. The nations 
of Asia have conflicts and little “cold wars” 
among themselves. Even without Commu- 
nist aggravation, Asia has its quota of inter- 
national tensions that can often be relieved 
by outside assistance. India and Pakistan 
have to settle their disputes over Kashmir 
and over the waters of the Indus River sys- 
tem. Japan and South Korea must solve 
problems that have arisen over the repatria- 
tion by Japan of Koreans to Communist 
North Korea and over fishing rights in the 
Pacific. Controversies must also be settled 
between Free China on the one hand and the 
Philippines and Vietnam on the other with 
respect to Chinese minority groups. For 
these differences, an arbiter is frequently 
needed. This role of peacemaker is not an 
enviable one. Yet nations. as well as in- 
dividuals do need assistance from others. 
The United States can furnish intelligent, 
sympathetic and impartial advice to both 
sides and thus assist in healing many of 
the ancient and recent antipathies that exist 
in Asia, 

Of course, before she is able to bring 
about this political solidarity in Asia, the 
United States has to overcome some of her 
own difficulties in Asia, Above all, she has 
to seek a proper adjustment with Japan, 
especially in regard to those Japanese who 
fear that the United States-Japanese Secur- 
ity treaty will subject Japan to the danger 
of war. Then too the United States must 
reassure the Philippines concerning the 
lease of military bases and must arrive at a 
satisfactory agreement with Free China con- 
cerning the status of American Armed 
Forces, We firmly believe that, with mu- 
tual good will, these normal political dif- 
ferences can be bridged. 

In the sphere of economics, American pro- 
grams must find more effective means of 
aiding the national economies of the new 
Asian countries. With Communist Russia 
and Communist China looming ever more 
menacing in the Far East, there is no ques« 
tion as to the fact. that those nations di~ 
rectly and indirectly threatened by com- 
munism should receive special attention. 
However, there are serious weaknesses in the 
execution of our foreign aid program. In 
implementing a new program of economic 
assistance; 

(1) We must delegate more power to our 
field officers. At present, too many details 
in our economic projects have to be decided 
in Washington. Efficiency is at stake. 
Drastic changes for the sake of more effec- 
tive operation must be inaugurated. Amer- 
ican aid in Asia is less welcome today than 


(2) We must institute a more extensive 
program for training Asian personnel in tech- 
nical work. Sci.otists and men of higher 
learning are nec:i: ary and should be trained 


U.S. Economic Cooperation Administration 
has achieved certain praiseworthy results in 
Asia. However, better trained local staffs are 


where the trainees are found rather than in 
more developed countries where social con- 
ditions are very different. Training pro- 
grams set up in the West for use in the more 
developed nations are generally not suited 
to the needs of Asia.. To cite one instance: 
medical doctors who are at work in Asia are 


yellow fever, typhus, dysentery, cholera, etc., 
that are rarely found in this country. Many 
doctors who received their specialized train- 
ing in the United States found, after their 
return to Asia, that their usefulness in their 
native lands had been somewhat impaired, 
We know that India has only 23,000 hospital 
beds, which can hardly accommodate 2,500,- 
000 active cases of tuberculosis. However, a 
pilot experiment in Madras has shown that 
“at home” treatment of tuberculosis pa- 
tients produces results quite as good as those 
resulting from treatment in hospitals. Less 
disruption of family life facilitates consider- 
ably the recovery of the patients. It is this 
kind of doctoring and nursing that most of 
the nations in Asia, which cannot afford 
modern medical care, are anxious to secure. 
It is gratifying to note that a serious attempt 
to cope with the situation has been. made in 
Indonesia. In August 1959, the University of 
Indonesia graduated 97 medical doctors un- 
der a cooperative training program with the 
University of California. Similar programs 
should be set up in other Asian countries, 


(3) We must absolutely separate ourselves 
from the traditions of colonial times. This 
is especially important at a time when the 
Communist bloc nations, sincere or not, are 
offering “disinterested help” to the nations 
in Asia. American economic aid programs, 
of course, do not envisage any imperial in- 
terest. Yet they originated in the Marshall 
plan which was successful in Europe, but 
which cannot be transplanted, in content 
and concept, to the newly developing lands 
of Asia. Asia is essentially a rural society. 
Being rural, it differs in character and 
genius from Europe. Therefore, in extend- 
ing our assistance, we must give more con- 
sideration to the views and projects sug 
gested by national leaders: Above all, we 
must develop our economic aid to Asia in 
such a way that a regional economy, like the 
European Common Market, may be formed 
with Free China, Japan and possibly India as 
the leading nations. Experience indicates 
that. many fine systems based largely on 
foreign patterns are not suited to the special 
needs of Asia.- We must seek to develop 
“homegrown” programs that would be fun- 
damentally based on the conditions and 
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needs of Asia. This is the reason why 
Vietnam and Thailand have often sought 
technical assistance from Free China in es- 
tablishing textile factories and sugar refining 
plants. Japan was asked to build a $2,800,- 
600 nickel smelting and refining plant at 
Bind=ra in Southern Rhodesia. To those 
projects for inter-Asian economic coopera- 
tion, the United States should give all-out 
encouragement and help. 

Asia is passing from.a traditional agrarian 
economy into a modern industrial economy. 
While foreign aid is made available great 
care must be taken to assist the Asian coun- 
tries to adapt present conditions to a modern 
economic system. Native resources and for- 
eign assistance can both fail to benefit the 
people unless they are integrated into a 
sound functioning economy. i 

In our cultural exchanges with Asia we 
must adjust our programs to the psychology, 
traditions, and cultures of the peoples there. 
The U.S. Information Agency has been suc- 
cessful in its limited attempt to carry out 
oversea propaganda. However, there is 
room for considerable improvement. The 
general impression has been ‘created that 
intellectual quality is being sacrificed to 
commercial quantity. Department store 
catalogs often find more prominent places in 
our information centers than the works of 
Lincoln or Jefferson. With a sense of regret 
We read @ news report published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 20, 1959, that 
the Malayan Government ordered the re- 
moval from community centers of all books 
and pamphlets donated by USIA. Minister 
of Labor and Law K. M. Byrne, who issued 
the order, said that the American publica- 
tions would be replaced by “books of Malay- 
an content.” The basic defects of our cul- 
tural relations with foreign countries de- 
rive from the _ excessively materialistic 
philosophy of our programs, not from po- 
litical or administrative failures. This is 
particularly true in Asia. 

Now, more than ever, Asia wants more 
schooling for its children and a share in the 
fruits of modern cultural enterprises. How- 
ever, no international program of education 
and culture could succeed without taking 
advantage of the rich traditions of Asia's 
intellectual life. Addressing themselves to 
the annual assembly of the World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fessions held in August 1959, at Washington, 
D.cC,, Asian delegates made a joint appeal for 
the setting up of a special commission to 
study “the educational problems of Asian 
countries and to make recommendations on 
them, taking due note of the spiritual herit- 
age of these countries and the necessity of 
providing an education suited to the modern 
age” (New York Times, Aug. 4, 1959). 
This outcry indicates their dissatisfaction for 
what they have thus far received from the 
West. . 

So far as the United States is concerned, we 
fail badly even in the entertainment field. 
American motion pictures are generally more 

popular with Asians than other Western pro- 
ductions. However, they have often been 
presented in such bad taste that local author- 
ities were forced to ban them. We know 
that the Legion of Decency in Taiwan, for 
example, has established for the classifica- 
tion of films a moral standard that is even 
higher than its American counterpart. In 
fact, a Puritan crusade prevails in Asia. 
Laos has carried out a program against in- 
decent songs and recitals. Thailand has 
closed down nightclubs. Singapore has 
banned pinball games and jukebox parlors. 
In Burma, both rock and roll and beauty 
contests are condemned. In Indonesia, hula- 
hoops are prohibited as sexually provocative. 
,in Bandung, Western movies are forbidden 
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because they tend to provoke “adventurous Chamber of Commerce, Janesville, Wis., 


sentiments.” 

On the bright side, however, it can be said 
that good American motion pictures are wel- 
comed by the young generation of Asia with 
enthusiasm. “The Ten Commandments,” 
for example, was so successful in Japan that 
the theater in which it was shown estab- 
lished a new Japanese record for box Office 
receipts. Many nations in Asia, including 
free China, are unable to show this film 
because they lack the needed cinemascope 
equipment. Here is an instance in which a 
little thought, foresight, and adapability 
could make American aid much more 
welcome. 

Last but not least, we must do more to 
foster a truly spiritual relationship with Asia. 
In a special way, Asia is now in a state of 
expectancy, hoping for a fuller life, a spiri- 
tual fulfillment of its deepest desires. This 
can be provided only by Christian faith and 
love. ~ 

For many centuries, Asia has tended to 
look westward for intellectual and spiritual 
inspirations. Islam, the dominant religion 
of Malaya and Indonesia, is of relatively 
Western origin. Roman Catholicism, the 
faith of the Philippines, much of Vietnam 
and part of Malaya, came from the Occident. 
Democracy’s tenets, now struggling in Asia 
to survive, were derived from England, 
France, and the United States. Even com- 
munism, being pushed in this area by both 
Russia and China, is a Western product. 
With this background, Asia tends to de- 
velop, not in isolation from the West, but 
through association with the West. The 
choice that is to be made is between the 
democratic West and the Communist West. 

The outstanding characteristic of the East 
is struggle: struggle against poverty, disease, 
hunger, and ignorance, struggle to adopt the 
West’s modern technology and to develop an 
independent way of life which would com- 
bine the East’s old heritage with a new 
hope—hope for a re-creation of the spiritual 
dimension of society, without which mod- 
ernization, however successful, will not 
satisfy the deeper aspirations of man. In 
this respect, America’s chances of success in 
Asia are far greater than those of Soviet 
Russia or Communist China. America is 
viewed as Asia’s finest contact with the 
Western World. For America, it is not so 
much a question of overcoming difficulties 
in Asia but rather of taking advantage of the 
new opportunities that are offered in this 
area. 

To Asia, America’s meaning is profoundly 
human and spiritual. Jacques Maritain in 
his “Reflections on America” (Scribner’s, 
1958), stresses the importance of America in 
the extension of the Christian idea to the 
whole world. In fact, America cannot in- 
spire Asia to be Christian unless she herself 
becomes more Christian. This is the real 
challenge Asia offers to the United States. 


In conclusion, we note that Asian neu- 
trality has broken down. But Asia will be-, 
come a carbon copy neither of the democratic 
West nor of the Communist West. In ma- 
turing politically, the nations of Asia will 
undoubtedly develop a new sense of com- 
munity which is less apparent in the individ- 
Ualistic traditions of Europe and America. 

We must be very sympathetic to these new 
developments in Asia even when they do not 
conform absolutely to our own ideals. The 
ability of these countries to oppose commu- 
nism depends on this inner development of 
their national life as well as on our own ex- 
ternal support. We have outlined a mini- 
mum program. We know not how long the 
present opportunity will last. It may be 
later than we think. 


Plans “Get Out Vote” Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this session, I was privileged to intro- 
duce a resolution designed to establish 
a National Voters Day. 

The purpose of the resolution was to 
focus a greater effort upon getting a 
larger percentage of our informed elec- 
torate to the polls at election time. This 
passed the Senate and is now pending 
before the House Judiciary Committee. 
I sincerely hope that that body will find 
it possible to report out the bill for ap- 
proval prior to the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

Encouragingly, more and more indi- 
viduals and civic-minded organizations 
are undertaking constructive, 
while programs aimed toward getting 
more informed voters to exercise their 
priceless heritage for a “voice at the 
polls.” 

As a fine example of such efforts, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Janesville, 
Wis., is setting up a hard-hitting pro- 
gram to get all eligible voters to the polls 
in November to cast their ballots for the 
candidates of their choice. 

Recently, the Janesville Gazette pub- 
lished an article reviewing the objectives 
of this special program, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article—re- 
flecting a laudable community-minded 
endeavor—printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ger-OurT-VoTe CAMPAIGN AMONG PLANS OF 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

A get-out-the-vote effort will be high on 
the agenda of the chamber of commerce 
which is now in the process of completing 
arrangements for late summer and early fall 
activities. 

Robert Westfall, secretary, said that the 
chamber has planned a hard-hitting pro- 
gram to get all eligible voters to the polls 
in November to cast their ballot for the 
candidates of their choice. Personal con- 
tacts, publicity and possibly rides to the 
polls are being planned by the chamber 
which will also make an attempt to get 
everyone registered. 

SEVERAL COURSES PLANNED 

Several courses and two special events, one 
of businessmen and industrialists with 
teachers, the other with farmers, are on the 
schedule for this fall, according to Westfall. 

Education-business-industry day will be 
held early this fall, the businessmen and in- 
dustrialists visiting the schools to see them 
in operation, talk with teachers about poli- 
cies and problems and gain a better under- 
standing of what is required so schools will 
Keep pace with changing and increasing 
demands. The teachers were guests of some 
80 businesses and industries May 24, touring 
the establishments and talking with leaders 
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to gain a deeper insight into the economic 
system. 
CITY-FARM DAY 


Businessmen will be hosts to the farmers 
at city-farm day in the fall. This day is 
one set aside for farmers and businessmen 
to get together to discuss mutual problems. 
It will be climaxed with a barbecue. Last 
year’s city-farm day wound up the Alice-in- 
dairyland-princess contest, the farmers hosts 
to the businessmen. 

Among the courses planned are those in 
practical politics, congressional action and 
economics. 

Ten men have completed the pilot course 
preparing them to moderate the practical 
politics course for men and women, a course 
designed to better inform persons on the 
impact government has on their lives. 

They are William Wood, Hiram Nowlan, 
Jr., Robert Collins, Vern Burrows, Errell 
Orear, Stanley Judd, Jr., Charles Sanford, 
Rox Lee, Robert Consigny, and Bill Beyer. 

Seventeen persons have already expressed 
a desire to be a part of the congressional 
action committee which will meet weekly to 
discuss issues before Congress and how they 
affect the area. Major topics will be infla- 
tion and spending control, tax reform, labor 
legislation, Federal controls of business and 
agriculture, Federal intervention in State 
and local affairs, and social security expan- 
sion. 

Committee members are Harry Wright, 
Janesville district manager of the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co., who will be moderator, 
Alvin Baker, Paul Bergmann, Paul Bayorgeon, 
Art Dahle, M. J. Deignan, Don Dille, H. R. 
Friberg, Frank Godec, Hjalmer Hanson, Rob- 
ert Jerde, William Germain, Gerald Keppert, 
Jack O'Neill, John Powell, Steve Ruchti, 
Warren Senstrom. 

The economics discussion course is planned 
to develop informed articulate spokesmen 
for business. Twenty-one completed the 17- 
session course last year. An effort will be 
made to include the course in the high 
school economics classes here. 





The Late Honorable Usher L. Burdick 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
on behalf of Mrs. Levering, Usher Bur- 
dick’s only daughter, and his two sons, 
QUENTIN, now serving in the other body, 
and Eugene, a district judge in the State 
of North Dakota, to thank our distin- 
guished Speaker, our majority leader 
and so many of my colleagues for their 
kind remarks and expressions of sympa- 
thy on the occasion of the death of my 
father-in-law who served in this body 
for 20 years. 

I have often said, “I never knew a 
man like Usher Burdick.” I repeat that 
statement today. Someone has said, 
“IT do not think the world is ever going 
to give much to the man who does not 
surprise it now and then.” On the basis 
of this statement, the world gave much 
to Usher Burdick. 

I have listened with pride to the praise 
which came from both sides of the aisle 
on how the “old gent” served his coun- 
try here in the Halls of the people, but 
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I knew him best for his love of the land, 
good cattle, and horses. Only hours be- 
fore his death, he was making plans to 
return permanently to the land where 
he learned as a boy to speak the Sioux 
language. I will always cherish the 
hours spent with him riding over his 
Missouri River ranch on a summer day 
when the sky is as blue as a baby’s eyes 
and the clouds are as white as the first 
snow of winter. 


My father-in-law undoubtedly en- 
joyed a unique distinction in being one 
of very few families where the mother, 
father, and the three children were all 
graduates of the University of Minne- 
sota, Also, all of the three children are 
admitted to the practice of law in the 
State of North Dakota. Usher Burdick 
always recognized the need for educa-~ 
tion and its importance in the molding 
of a wise and intelligent citizenry. 


Mr. Speaker, as has been established, 
Usher Burdick was a humorist of the 
Bill Nye school and frequently devoted 
his weekly newsletter to the humorous 
side of grim events. A noteworthy ex- 
ample is his eyewitness account of the 
shooting incident by the Puerto Ricans 
in the House Chamber in 1954. The late 
Fred Othman, Washington columnist, 
yielded his weekly space on one occasion 
to carry this humorous account to the 
Nation. 


He was the only Member of the House 
who was able to identify all four of the 
berserk Puerto Ricans, and he testified at 
their trial in New York in which they 
were convicted. He had remained stand- 
ing on the floor of the House while bul- 
lets rained about him and made a care- 
ful mental note of the description of 
each intruder. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
statement of Usher Burdick which he 
made in this body on March 11, 1954, 
relative to the Puerto Rican incident: 


Mr. Speaker, while the revolutionists of 
Puerto Rico were trying to shoot down 
Congressmen -promiscuously there were 
some comic incidents connected with the 
tragic affair. 

Martin Dies, of Texas, and Frank Boykin, 
of Alabama, were pretty much in line with 
bullets landing in their vicinity in the 
Chamber. They tried to flee to the Demo- 
cratic cloakroom, and both attempted to 
pass through the door at the same time. 
They jammed in the doorway, and could 
not go either way. At this juncture, Mar- 
tin Dies said to BorKIn: “Who was it that 
just darted between us?” Finally Borxrn 
got through and into the cloakroom. He 
announced he was going for his gun. Some- 
one asked him where it was, and he said it 
was in Alabama, 


Dr. Miter, whose both legs are artificial 
and who walks pretty well with a cane, was 
in the center of the Chamber on the Repub- 
lican side. Instead of ducking, he stood up, 
waved his cane at the gunman and shouted: 
“You can’t do this—it’s against the law.” 

Mr. Hale, of Maine, was more interested 
in the way the seats are constructed than 
he was in the shooting. He had tried to 
get his head under one of them, but a cage 
that holds the CoNnGREsSIONAL REcoRD was 
built too close to the floor and he could 
not get his head under it. Before the shoot- 
ing stopped he was complaining about the 
poor plan of construction of the seats. 


accountable reason he was not shot. 

JoHN McCormack, of Massachusetts, was 
at the door of the Chamber when the firing 
began, and Tire O’Nemn, of Massachusetts, 
was behind him, He is a powerful man and 
he wanted to see what was going on inside. 
He rushed at the door and shoved McCor- 
MACK right into the Chamber and close to 
the line of fire. 

I did not think the firing was real until 
a bullet hit a seat to the right of me. The 
dust and splinters flew and for the first time 
I realized that this was the “real McCoy.” 
I moved out of there with all possible speed 
and thought of getting down on the carpet, 
but it was so completely occupied I was 
prevented from doing so. The firing seemed 
to have ceased, and I walked down a few 
seats when the last of the bullets were fired. 
I did not see any place to go for cover, and 
someone asked me what I was standing for. 
I replied that I was looking for a gopher 
hole. The man said, “You could not crawl 
into that kind of a hole.” “Oh, yes, I 
could,” I replied. “Any common gopher 
hole would be big enough the way I feel 
now.” 

That was the last burst of bullets, and 
then we began to attend the wounded, and 
the attempt at assassination passed into 
history. 

To show just what vim a few pistol shots 
will instill in a body like the Congress, I 
cite the case of the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Bowler. Unfortunately, he is very badly 
crippled through a severe attack of arthritis. 
When the shooting began and a few bullets 
struck near him he rushed for the door 
leading out of the Chamber. Seven or eight 
other Members had the same notion of get- 
ting out of the Chamber at the same time. 
The others were not crippled, but the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Bowler, led the 
“flying squadron” into the lobby, and was 
ahead of the whole pack. He seemed to 
have the stamina of a Man of War or a 
Whirlaway in the last stretch run. 

It ran through my mind, “Just what do 
those rebels want to shoot us for?” My first 
reaction was that we were being shot at be- 
cause we have given $270 billion to foreign 
countries, but when I heard the rebel 
woman shout, “Viva Puerto Rico,” I became 
convinced that these would-be executioners 
believed we had been more partial to Eng- 
land, France, and all the other 62 countries 
we have helped than we had been to Puerto 
Rico. You know, when we start giving 
everything away, jealously creeps in among 
the donees. This should be a lesson to us. 

The bravest men in the House were the 
women. They did not want to plunge head- 
long on the floor behind a seat and muss up 
their clothing and hair, so they sat in their 
seats and let the bullets come. There must 
have been a spark of chivalry among the 
assassins, for none of the women were 
injured. 

I think it is a shame to be assassinated in 
the House, although in elections in North 
Dakota I am rather used to that procedure. 
I have been opposed to an increase in pay 
for Congressmen. I think we should refuse 
to wade in and boost our own salaries while 
thousands of citizens do not get enough to 
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eat. But this shooting changed my views. 

I would be in favor of receiving combat 

pay—say 5 percent—and extra pay for flight 
t ‘ 


to run every time someone tries to kill him 
this is flight duty and we should receive 
some extra pay. 

All the wounded Members are recovering 
rapidly, and no new elections will be neces- 
sary because of this shooting melee. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following - editorials 
from the Pittsburg (Kans.) Headlight 
of July 11, 1960, the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Intelligencer of July 11, 1960, and the 
New York Daily News of July 12, 1960: 

{From the Pittsburg (Kans.) Headlight, 

July 11, 1960] 
FresH Voice From Past 

A voice out of the Democrat past was 
heard in Los Angeles Friday. It was the 
voice of James Farley, one of the most fa- 
mous national political generals of all time. 
He managed the campaign of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for the nomination for President 
in 1932. Then he ran the election campaign. 
He directed the second one in 1936. But he 
balked in 1940 over the third term which 
Roosevelt demanded. He stepped down from 
the high post of command and: back into 
private life. That was 20 years ago. 

In Los Angeles, Farley who emerged 2 
years ago to seek the nomination for U.S. 
Senater in New York unsuccessfully, spoke 
out about the approaching national con- 
vention. The veteran made a target out of 
Adlai Stevenson and Stevenson’s position of 
willingness to accept another nomination. 
Stevenson, Farley said, apparently holds the 
“belief that it is the duty of God, the Demo- 
crat Party, and the American people to force 
it upon him.” But Farley did not stop with 
Stevenson. It will not recommend the 
“Democrat Party to the American people if 
its decisions are reached by stampede or even 
by deadlock,” he asserted in a speech to a 
Los Angeles civic club. 

And then Farley praised Lynpon JoHNSON 
and assailed the northern opposition to 
JOHNSON on geographical grounds as “equally 
absurd and unconstitutional and disgrace- 
ful.” 

The old generalissimo has not lost his 
aptitude for forceful political expression in 
20 years of successful contact with business. 

The voice from the past is dealing with the 
immediate present and the future, not the 
past, however. 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
July 11, 1960] 
ALL IN THE FaMiIty 


If a Republican had said what Jim Farley 
did at Los Angeles last Friday as delegates 
were streamning into town for their National 
Convention, he would have been accused of 
dragging Nikita Khrushchev into the cam- 
paign for partisan advantage. Coming from 
a wheelhorse of the Democratic Party, how- 
ever, the language cannot be so interpreted. 
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What the man who led the Democrats to 
their greatest triumphs in the early Roose- 
velt era did was to warn his party against the 
appeasers within it who believe they can 
negotiate a spectacularly successful Com- 
munist terror into giving up two-thirds of 
the world. 

If Soviet appeasement becomes an issue 
in the forthcoming campaign because of 
the personality and background of the Demo- 
cratic nominee the men who will choose their 
standard bearer in Los Angeles this week will 
have only themselves to blame. 


{From the New York Daily News, July 12, 
1960} 
JaMes A. FARLEY 

In Los Angeles last Friday: 

“By their [the Declaration of Independence 
signers’] ideal, an American is also an in- 
telligent man. Atomic war is dangerous, of 
course, but no more dangerous to the in- 
dividual than any other war—as the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier proves. Yet there 
move among the American people self- 
appointed Messiahs who constantly call at- 
tention to the horrors of armed conflict, as 
if George Washington, Robert E. Lee, and 
Ulysses 8. Grant were not aware of the dev- 
astation of war. 

“Do these false prophets think Bunker Hill 
was a picnic? Do they mistake the Death 
March from Bataan for a May-walk? There 
never was a bargain basement price for free- 
dom as the heroic martyrs from the Boston 
Massacre to the Hungarian revolt prove. 

“No party and no free nation can deliver 
peace. * * * To commit this Nation to peace 
at any price leadership is tantamount to sur- 
render of the free world. We cannot answer 
Communist brinkmanship with ‘lameduck’ 
slinkmanship.” 


Wisconsin—Vacation Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this session, I was privileged to invite my 
colleagues—following the fulfillment of 
responsibilities here in Congress—to 
come to Wisconsin to enjoy a “breathing 
spell” in a wonderful vacation land. 

Although a great many of my col- 
leagues will be campaigning, I sincerely 
hope that there will be opportunity for 
Senators, their families, and vacationers 
from all America to come to Wisconsin 
this year. 

The creation of a vacation garden spot 
has not occurred haphazardly. Instead, 
our people individually, the State gov- 
ernment, civic-minded organizations, and 
businesses and industries have made a 
notable contribution to further improv- 
ing our rich, natural heritage. 

Recently, the Employee News of the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., of Janes- 
ville, Wis., published a fine article re- 
viewing highlights of Wisconsin as a va- 
cation land. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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VACATION WONDERLAND 


Twenty-eight miles northwest of the State 
capitol at Madison, a marrow two-lane 
bridge funnels U.S. Highways 12 and ig 
across the Wisconsin River, yawns 
and deposits vacationers at the gateway to 
& year-round recreation and sightseeing 
paradise. 

Driving north through the twin cities of 
Sauk City and Prairie du Sac, you pass our 


- company’s 28,500-kilowatt-capacity hydro. 


electric plant and into Lake Wisconsin vaca- 
tion land. Here a winding, 25-mile stretch of 
water above our dam offers fishing and 
water sport playgrounds. A sporty nine- 
hole golf course on Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., property lies along the southeast 
shore—little more than a pitch shot away 
from attractive summer resorts. and cabins, 
Another nine holes will be added soon. 

Although geologists identify the Lake Wis- 
consin area as the western rim of the great 
glaciers’ terminal moraine, and many of you 
have been attracted by its flourishing wall- 
eyed pike, other know it as one of few Mid- 
west sturgeon waters. Still others flock here 
annually to enjoy its scenic beauty. 

A stone's throw northeast, off State High- 
way 188, new Richland Memorial park, com- 
plete with brick barbecue facilities, is ideal 
for picnics. A hike to the summit offers a 
breathtaking view from “Rock of Gibraltar,” 
which juts out some 400 feet above rich 
farmland. On a clear day, you can see Blue 
Mound hill 25 miles to the southwest. 

Two miles west of the park, where 168 
joins Wisconsin 113, a 6-ton eight-car ferry 
carries traffic over the half mile of Lake 
Wisconsin that bisects 113 between Merri- 
mac and Okee. Free, the ferry is operated 
by the State highway commission and open 
from April to November. 

A short drive along the east shore takes you 
to Okee Lodge, which merits special atten« 
tion from hungry weekend travelers. A mod- 
erately priced smorgasbord dinner is served 
each Sunday from noon to 8 p.m., and the 
lodge’s outdoor swimming pool is available 
to dining room patrons. You are welcome 
in informal dress at all times. 

It was in the Lake Wisconsin area, among 
towering bluffs and tree-studded shoreline, 
that the Winnebago Indians settled early in 
the 19th century. Then came the Sauks un- 
der Chief Pyesa, whose son Black Hawk led 
the tribe in its moral victory over the Army 
in the Battle of Wisconsin Heights in 1832, 

Perhaps you will spend a weekend or more 
here soon, In the not too distant future, the 
area should increase sharply in popularity; 
for while it is accessible now via good roads 
from all directions, it will be readily avail- 
able to more out-of-State vacationers upon 
completion of Interstate Highway 90. 


It is with great pride that Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co. has been a factor in the growth 
and development of this area. And it is with 
interest in your leisure time pleasure that 
the company calls your attention to Lake 
Wisconsin, truly a vacation paradise. 


Retired Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress passed the act granting certain 
hospitalization benefits for active Fed= 
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eral employees, inclusion of Federal re- 
tirees was purposely omitted because it 
was felt that the problems incident to 
the retirees were quite different and that 
consideration should be given them in 
separate legislation. ‘The House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, of 
which I am a member, has given careful 
thought and study to these problems, 
and their conclusions are embodied in 
S. 2575, now under consideration. I 
know that the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees is very earnest 
in its efforts to obtain this legislation 
and it is in full accord with the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

This association has its own hospitali- 
zation program, under which 54,000 pol- 
icies are in operation. Without the en- 
actment of this legislation, these policy- 
holders would sooner or later be jeop- 
ardized in their holdings because Federal 
employees who now retire will, for the 
most part, take with them into retire- 
ment the policies which they purchased 
as employees. For this reason, among 
others, it is highly important that 
S. 2575 be enacted and I earnestly sup- 
port the legislation. 

Retired Federal employees are on a 
fixed income and are, therefore, in a 
much more difficult position when hos- 
pitalization disaster strikes than is the 
case among other groups. I am always 
glad to lend my support to any reason- 
able legislation which tends to relieve 
them of their financial burdens. 





The Scheinfeld Address on Underdevel- 
oped Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
of this week the Honorable Henry 5S. 
Revss, of Wisconsin, presented to the 
House of the address of Aaron Schein- 
feld, chairman of the board of Man- 
power, Inc., one of the Nation’s think- 
ing business leaders on the subject of 
“Industrial and Business Development of 





’ the Underdeveloped Countries of the 


World.” 

His suggestions may well be considered 
by the business leaders of the country, 
because they offer a method of develop- 
ing free countries as friends of the United 
States and eventually saving the tax- 
payers of our country subsidies and con- 
tributions which are now needed to keep 
as much of the world as possible inde- 
pendent and free. 

Congressman Revss is to be com- 
mended for bringing to the attention of 
the Members a report of such great 
interest that their constituents may read 
with great profit to themselves and to 
their neighbors one of the most helpful 
solution ever offered for the problems af- 
fecting the world today, 

The address can be found on pages 
16157-16159 of the ConGresstonaL REcorp 
for Tuesday, August 23, 1960. 
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Only by Cutting Expenses Can We Hope 
To Cut Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
problems which face the average Ameri- 
can homeowner, worker or housewife, 
one of the most serious, most frustrating 
is the burden of taxation. This is a 
problem which affects every citizen of our 
land regardless of wealth or lack of 
riches. It is one from which none can 
escape. 

Every citizen is aware, in a general 
way, of taxes. We become acutely aware 
of them when April 15 rolls around and 
the Federal and in some instances State 
and city income taxes fall due. But few 
are aware that almost every waking mo- 
ment involves the payment of some form 
of tax. There are excise taxes piled 
upon transportation taxes piled upon real 
property taxes, all of which the consumer 
must eventually pay. The taxation of 
large corporations means an increase in 
the cost of their products. The tax paid 
by the small retailer, too, is passed on to 
the housewife and consumer. 

For instance, there is much discussion 
about the telephone excise tax of 10 per- 
cent. The telephone companies wanted 
it removed. It must be remembered, 
though, that the companies do not pay 
these taxes—the people who use tele- 
phones do. And not only the 10 percent 
excise taxes, but also the real estate 
taxes the telephone companies pay are 
reflected in the monthly bill, and so is 
the tax on telephone cable and other 
equipment, and, of course, the transpor- 
tation taxes to get this equipment from 
factory to the home. At every step, at 
every level, there is additional taxation, 
all paid by the used of telephones. 

The growth of taxation has been the 
result of the growth of government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local. Every new service 
actually costs the people who are sup- 
posed to be served. 

There is talk of socialized medicine for 
the elderly. This new service cannot 
possibly be paid for entirely by social 
security taxes; other taxes will have to 
go up to help foot the bill. And the very 
people whom this new service is designed 
to help will be forced to pay for it from 
their meager receipts. 

Once a new program gets launched, it 
is nearly impossible to curb it or to pre- 
vent it from growing. Therefore, the 
Congress should look with a careful eye 
at every new spending proposal, regard- 
less of its purpose. 

The other way to curb expenditures is 
to eliminate waste. Several important 
efforts have been made to curb this 
waste. At nearly every turn these ef- 
forts, to a great extent, have been 
blocked. There is fat and waste in the 
military. Our Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations has attempted to trim 
this fat, to curb unnecessary military 
travel, to prevent the overhiring of per- 


orderly, economically sound manner, 





VFW Teener Baseball Team, 
Gastonia, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


lock, George Hook, Butch Adams, and 
Robbie Clemmer. , 


quest that this news story and editorial 

be made a part of my remarks and 

printed in the Recon: 

RovusinG WELCOME—CriTY WELCOMES TEENERS 
(By Ray Jimison) 

Gastonians gave a rousing welcome home 
Saturday to their national Teener baseball 
champions. 

“I feel like President Eisenhower,” con- 
fessed Centerfielder Roger Teague as he rode 
down Main Avenue perched atop a sleek 
new convertible. 

An ocean of faces watched from the streets 
as the jubilant players tasted the glory that 
goes with being champions. 

They won the national Teener champion- 
ship in Hershey, Pa., Friday with an easy 
12-3 win over Struthers, Ohio, . 

EASY PICKING 


“I don’t see how Struthers got into the 
finals,” declared one of the victorious play- 
ers. “That Louisiana team (Bossier) was 
the best—next to us.” 

Hungry’ baseball fans turned out by the 
thousands to welcome the champs home. 
Hundreds gathered at the Catawba River 
bridge at 4 o’clock to meet the bus which 
arrived 5 minutes early. 

The players were swamped with hande-, 
shakes, pats on the backs, tions, 
and kisses from happy parents and girl-/ 
friends, 
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Players then climbed in convertibles with 


Mayor Ferguson, city council members, and 
VFW officials took part. Ambulances and fire 
trucks were brought in to supplement the 
festivities. The drum and bugle corps 
managed to get enough men together for a 
color guard and music. 

The people were not disappointed. They 
waved Confederate flags and shouted at their 
champions. Not since 1935, when the local 
Legion team won the junior world series, had 
baseball fans had so much to shout about, 


REFRESHMENTS 


When the parade was over, parents and 
Players gathered at the VFW post for sand- 
wiches and refreshments, courtesy of the 
VFW Auxiliary. 

Fred Deal, senior vice commander, was 
happy over the outcome. He and Chalmas 


Jimison worked around the clock for 2 days 


lining up convertibles and getting everything 
Everything went off without a 


in order, 
hitch. 

Several players confessed afterward that 
they expected a few people to meet them at 
the Catawba River. “We had no idea it would 
turn out like this.” 

As the motorcade arrived on Main Ave- 
nue, & player asked if it was all over with. 
All over with? It’s just starting,” an- 
swered a VFW official. “You mean there’s 
more?” the player asked in amazement. A 
few minutes later he was riding down Main 
Avenue with thousands of people massed 
along the sidewalks. 

Gastonians gave a fitting welcome to their 
teener champions. 


CONGRATULATIONS TEENERS 


A tired but jubilant group of youngsters 
were to arrive back in town this afternoon 
about 5 o’clock. 

They would wear the smile of victory on 
their faces. And they would have such 4 
deserving right, for their record is clean, 
their year’s endeavor well posted with vic- 
tory after victory. 

These are the Gastonia Teeners, who just 
yesterday won the national championship. 

They started off the season on a run. 
They finished it yesterday barely breath- 
ing hard. In between, they won 13 straight 
games, and the closest score was 9-7, 

We are proud of these little fellows sud- 
denly grown big in the Nation’s eye. We 
had heard in midsummer from their close 
observers that the team would “go all the 
way” this year. We questioned such opti- 
mism. And we crossed our fingers for luck. 

These young boys are made of champion 
fiber. They are durable. They are elastic. 
They are able to play out their hearts one 
day and then snap back the next with 
amazing vitality. 

See our sports pages for their names and 
what they did in the final game. 

And don’t forget the coaches—Jim Bark- 
er, Russ Bergmann, and J. V. M¢eGinnis. 

Barker and Bergmann took over from Mc- 
Ginnis when tragedy struck the McGinnis 
family. The team retained its stature, con- 
tinued its winning ways. 

The community is indebted to these three 
men not only for turning out national 
champions on the field but for the high 
moral standards they taught along with the 
game of baseball, 


To the teeners of Gastonia, we say wel- 
come home. And congratulations for your 
splendid performance, 


International Economic and Political 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this af- 
ternoon I presented the resolution for 
Senate Joint Resolution 170, which pro- 
vides for the appointment by the Speaker 
and the President of the Senate 20 mem- 
bers from the United States to serve as 
our representatives at an international 
convention with the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations to discuss a program of 
cooperation on international political 
and economic problems. 

This legislation was reported out of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
with only two dissenting votes. 

In passing this legislation, the Con- 
gress should be commended because these 
international discussions by the. free 
nations will contribute greatly to curb 
the economic and political expansion so 
recently gained by Communist forces 
throughout the hemisphere. 

The following editorial by Mr. H. B. 
Snyder, of the Gary Post Tribune, Gary, 
Ind., of several -weeks ago reveals the 
progress made by a similar organization 
of European nations dealing with their 
economic and welfare expansion: 

EcoNoMiIc UNITY IN EUROPE 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many had a recent meeting with French 
President Charles de Gaulle, and has just 
finished a series of discussions with Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan of Great Britain. 

Out of the talks has come an Anglo- 
German agreement to seek a compromise 
formula forthe economic unity of Western 
Europe. Ties between France and Germany 
have been strengthening lately, through the 
European Economic Community of which 
both are a part. The new agreement would 
seek to bring the EEC into closer relation- 
ship with the rival European Free Trade 
Association (Outer Seven) to which Britain 
belongs. 

The so-called Common Market of the EEC 
was created with the idea of promoting 
greater internal trade among the six nations 
of the EEC. The example of America’s 3,000- 
mile-wide free trade area was not lost on 
Europe. 

Thus far the EEC has been a smashing 
success. Internal trade among the six mem- 
ber nations has risen 40 percent in 1 year. 
The rate is twice that these nations have 
had in their commercial dealings with the 
outside world. 

It is important that the EEC not try to 
insulate itself from the rest of the world, 
and particularly not from the Outer Seven. 
The free world needs a constantly widen- 
ing area of free-flowing trade. That is the 
Way we can build the strength to resist the 
economic power of the Communist bloc. 

In view of the Common Market’s early 
success, it is logical for the leaders of Ger- 
many and France to talk of enlarging their 
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six-nation community, and of including po. 
Mtical as well as economic relationships, 
The Macmillan-Adenauer agreement is aq . 
step in that direction. 

While the Russian threat still hangs over 
Berlin, the nations of Western Europe are 
slowly building a solid fortress of economic 
and political power. Every stone raised in 
that fortress will help to blunt Moscow's 
political and economic aggressions against 
the West. 


Drinking Aloft Plan Criticized by Pilots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial on the sub- 
ject matter in which I have been inter- 
ested for some period of time, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

DRINKING ALOFT PLAN OrITICIzED BY PrLots 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Cuicaco.—The problems of drinking aloft 
are sO compounded by the incoming jet age 
that the Air Line Pilots Association is in« 
tensifying its effort to dry up commercial 
flights—through Federal legislation, 

At the same time, both the pilots group and 
the Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses As< 
sociation have rejected a regulatory propos- 
al of the Federal Aviation Agency as being 
“unworkable.” This is the proposal where- 
by the commercial airlines would continue 
to serve liquor—but not to any person who 
“appears to be intoxicated.” Also, no pas- 
senger would be allowed to drink from his 
own bottle. : 

Clarence N, Sayen, president of the pilots 
association here, says that to enforce this 
regulation to any degree of practicality, the 
PAA would be required to have agents on 
board all commercial flights to police the 
conduct of passengers and that of the cabin 
attendants. 

ENFORCEMENT PROBLEM 

“These agents, by necessity,” he says, 
“must be endowed with all the powers of a 
law-enforcement officer from the standpoint 
of making arrests and confiscating evidence. 
Economic considerations rule out this ne-. 
cessity.” 

Mr. Sayen points out that the flight crew 
members of the air carriers could not pos- 
sibly enforce the regulation. 

Furthermore, as Mr. Sayen sees it, appre~ 
hending passenger violators carrying and 
consuming contraband intoxicants may re- 
sult in altercations and disturbances haz- 
ardous to air safety. Pilots will continue to 
be distracted from their flight duties to en- 
force the regulations with “subsequent un- 
necessary absences from the flight deck.” 

“This proposed regulation,” he continues, 
“would not prevent passengers from con- 
suming their own intoxicants or intoxicants 
of other passengers: it would not and can- 
not prevent passengers, already under the 
influence to an unknown degree, from be- 
ing served or sold intoxicants by air care 
riers; it does not prevent passengers from 
becoming intoxicated, a flight hazard and 
social problem on board air carrier aircraft. 

“This proposed regulation, which sanc- 
tions the. use of alcoholic beverages legally 
in flight, compromises safety on -board all 
air carrier aircraft. Additional burdens, 
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with sanction of law, are placed upon. pilots 
which are unrelated and are completely for- 
eign to their basic important function to 
the flight deck.” 

Mr. Sayen then addresses himself to the 
heightened, jet-age problem: 

“The problems for the flight crew, which 
are associated with transporting passengers 
in present-day aircraft, are too complex as 
matters now stand. The industry is now 
moving people at speeds in excess of 500 
miles an hour and in aircraft which fly at 
altitudes up to 35,000 feet. This equipment 
costs over $5 million, weighs up to 300,000 
pounds, and transports as many as 112 pas- 
sengers. 

“The time and responsibilities of the 
crews in these high-speed, complex aircraft 
are fully occupied with normal duties asso- 
ciated with flight and should not be spent 
solving problems which are unrelated and 
hazardous to safety in flight.” 








An Investment in the People—Educational 
Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or: 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
significant study by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, “An Investment in the 
People” concludes that the country or 
the State with the highest per capita 


income is the one with the best edu-’ 


cated people. Obviously, if a people are 
not educated, they cannot take advan- 
tage of the resources of a country no 
matter how rich it potentially may be. 

In educational television we have a 
new and highly important tool for bring- 
ing America’s educational system 
abreast of the times. 

It is the hope of many Delawareans 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will assign the now silent chan- 
nel 12 to Delaware for purposes of edu- 
cational television broadcasting. This 
is a step which I have strongly sup- 
ported in the past and will work for in 
the future with all the means at my 
disposal. I have, in addition, cospon- 
sored with Senators Macnuson and 
ScHOEPPEL legislation on the subject of 
educational television which would give 
financial assistance to get this important 
program off the ground. In this con- 
nection it is important to recognize the 
tremendous support which the Federal 
Government has given to American rail- 
roads, to the airlines, and to shipping, 
and highway transportation. Cer- 
tainly, educational.television is equally 
deserving and is equally important to 
the welfare of the people of this great 
Nation. 


I include here, as part of my remarks, 
the text of my weekly radio broadcast 
to the people of Delaware the week of 
August 23, 1960, over seven Delaware 
radio stations: 

My subject for this week’s report from Con- 
gress is one which I know is of great in- 
terest to the people of Delaware, and one 
which has occupied a great deal of my time 
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these past 2 years as a Delaware Congress- 
man, This subject is educational tele- 
vision. 

But first, since this is my last report, I 
want to thank all of the listeners in Dela- 
ware who have heard my bimonthly broad- 
casts, and especially I want to thank your 
radio station which has made these public 
service broadcasts possible. 

On May 12 and 13, 1959, hearings were 
held before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on a number of bills, including one which 
I had introduced on the subject of educa- 
tional television. 

On April 138, 1959, the Senate had passed 
such legislation introduced by Senators 
MaGNuson and ScHOEPPEL, I am going to 
quote to you from the testimony of two 
prominent educators who testified before the 
committee, Their views coincide with my 
views on this important and vital new media 
which is available to the American people, 
and more specifically of interest to Dela- 
wareans is the assigning of the now silent 
channel 12 to Delaware for educational tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

Raymond D. Hurlbert, general manager of 
the Alabama Educational Television Commis- 
sion, had this to say: 

“Many of you are familiar with US. 
Chamber of Commerce study, ‘An Investment 
in the People.’ This study points out that it 
is not the country or the State with the 
greatest natural resources which has the 
highest per capita income, but the one with 
the highest literacy, the best educated peo- 
ple. Our State is rich in natural resources, 
but our great need is,to raise the per capita 
income through education. 

“We are on the threshold of tremendous 
advances in the field- of education. Should 
we ask the question, Has the time come for 
updating the educational system of schools 
in America and if so, as an aid, do we not 
have an available tool in educational tele- 
vision? In fact, we have a providential tool 
to help make the hurdle of leaping from 
the traditional to the modern needs in edu- 
cation. What does industry do when it is 
time for a retooling job? Is not expense for 
retooling considered essential in the light 
of future efficiency and greater production, 
and are not new methods inaugurated? 
There is no question as to what business 
would do in such a case. Should we not 
apply just as much good business to the 
education of our youth? As stockholders 
in this big business of education, should we 
not test the potential in educational tele- 
vision, and its ability to bring increasingly 
valuable dividends?” 

Donald H. McGannon, president, Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co, had this to say: 

“It is an interesting thing about educa- 
tional television, that while it is in the 
sixth academic year and represents a $60 
million investment, it has achieved the out- 
standing goals it has, but far more lies “in 
the future than in the past. As I have in- 
dicated, I believe that to be true of television 
in general but the educational phase repre- 
sents a dimension without which the medium 
cannot achieve its full potential or capacity. 
Commercial television as a medium of en- 
tertainment, information and advertising 
requires the pure research and laboratory 
techniques and opportunities of educational 
television, working hand in hand to achieve 
the degree of fuller enlightenment every one 
of us in the industry feel can and even must 
be achieved. Much has been accomplished 
in less than a decade but far more need be 
accomplished in this world of nuclear physics 
and international hypertension. 

“In other more blunt words, get the edu- 
cational station on the air in order that the 
whole evolutionary and developmental 
process of qualitative programing can be un- 
dertaken and perfected. The longer this is 


delayed, the longer these, vital frequencies 


ity to achieve the blessings and opportunities 
of the ultimate public service educational 
system be forestalled. 

“The United States must improve and in- 
crease the use of all educational means at 
our disposal but surely television and radio, 
occupying sO prominent a place among the 
interests of our people, have a great goon 
tunity and a still greater obligation in this 
regard.” 

Many other prominent officials of public 
and private institutions gave similar testi- 
mony in support of Federal participation in 
the promotion of educational television 
broadcasting. It is my belief that it is only 
a question of time before public demand will 
bring about a more complete use of the vast 
potential of educational television. There is 
no mistaking that the most overwhelming 
fact today is that we no longer have the 
enormous luxury of time—we must adjust 
our institutions and methods of 
to the life Seer teas heas a 
world where there can be few mistakes, few 
revisions and few fumblings. Complete and 


total education of all of our people is our — 


greatest secret weapon in the cold war strug- 
gle of democracy versus communism, 





Statement to the Annual: Convention of 
the Maryland, Delaware, and District 
of Columbia Moose Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include my statement to the annual 
convention of the Maryland, Delaware, 
and District of Columbia Moose Associ- 
ation held in Washington, D.C., on Au- 
gust 19-21, 1960: 

Fellow members of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, as the Representative of the First 
Congressional District of Maryland, and as 
@ member of the Salisbury Lodge, No. 654, 
Loyal Order of Moose, I welcome you to our 
Nation’s Capital. 

The Loyal Order of Moose, an interna- 
tional fraternal society composed of more 
than 1,700 lodges with a total membership 
of nearly 1 million men, is dedicated to the 
service of his fellow man and loyalty to his 
country. 

Moose lodges throughout our Nation have 
distinguished themselves by supplying lead- 
ership, manpower, and financial aid for 
worthwhile community affairs, with par- 
ticular emphasis on youth activities. 

All of us are proud of Mooseheart, situ- 
ated in the Fox River Valley of northern 
Illinois, 40 miles west of Chicago. Since 
Mooseheart was founded in i913, more than 
5,000 children of deceased members of the 





‘Loyal Order of Moose haye benefited by its 


educational and training program. 

All of us are proud of Moosehaven, located 
in Orange Park, Fla. This model home for 
our senior citizens stands as an epitaph of 
our concern for the aged and a challenge 
to all organizations to equal, 
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HON. PAT McNAMARA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 
. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I 


of the day in January 

especially the matter of 

medical imsurance financed through 
social security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
summary be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 


TION ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND 
AGING 


Tn a series of bills introduced during the 
1960 session of the Congress, Senator Pat 
McNamara, Democrat, of Michigan, set forth 
@ concrete program of legislation for co- 
operative Federal-State-local action to meet 
the many-sided needs of America’s senior 
citizens. 


These legislative proposals were developed 
out of the year-long study of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging and placed in action the specific rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee’s report. 

In the groundwork leading up 
to the drafting of this legislation, Senator 
MoNamana, chairman, said: “During the past 
year, the subcommittee has conducted the 
most comprehensive and intensive investiga- 
tion of the complex problems of the aged 
ever undertaken in this Nation. Analysis 
of the extent to which existing programs 
are meeting the needs revealed shocking gaps 
in services. The subcommittee prepared its 
recommendations for legislative action after 
careful study of its findings and consulta- 
tion with noted authorities in related fields. 

“It would be senseless and inhumane to 
permit ourselves to be bogged down in inter- 
minable studies. We have much of the 
necessary facts. Delay in meeting the recog- 
nized needs of the aged would not only come 
pound the problem but would, in effect, 
sentence millions of our senior citizens to an 
indefinite continuance of their roles as 
second-class citizens,” he declared. 

Bringing to life the recommendations em- 
bodied in the subcommittee report, the Mc- 
a proposals cover a broad spectrum of 
n . 
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Health: The Retired Persons Medical In- 
surance Act would help the aged finance the 
cost of medical care. The Health Main- 


tenance of the Aging Act makes it possible - 


for the aged to benefit from modern research 
findings on the prevention and treatment of 
chronic diseases (to be introduced). 
Employment: The Equality of Employment 
Opportunity for Older Workers Act is a meas- 
ure to combat the practice of age discrimina- 
tion in employment. The Senior Citizens 
Service Training Act constitutes a 
pioneering effort designed to create oppor- 
tunities for retired persons to engage in 
meaningful part-time employment. 
Retirement savings: The Constant Pur- 
chasing Power Bond Act would give future 
retirees an opportunity to safeguard the 
purchasing power value of their savings. 
Federal agency for the aged: A declaration 
of objectives for senior Americans bill, set- 
ting forth the rights to which senior citizens 
are entitled, sets the tone for title II of the 
bill which calis for the establishment of a 


‘U.S. Office of Aging to serve as spokesman — 


for the aged. 

Housing: An appropriation of $20 million 
Was approved by the Congress as a substan- 
tial start on a national program of direct 
Federal loans—at low rates of interest—to 
nonprofit groups who would provide housing 
for the elderly at rentals they could afford. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE M’NAMARA BILL 


Retired Persons Medical Insurance Act, 
S. 3503 


Top priority was given in the subcommit- 
tee report for developing a plan to help the 
aged in financing the cost of medical care. 

The McNamara bill, introduced in the 
Senate on May 6, contains the various ele- 
ments needed for a balanced health program 
for the retired aged (men 65, women 62). 
The health insurance coverage provides a 
maximum of 90 days a year of hospital care 
or 180 days of care in a skilled nursing home 
or 240 days of home health services; out- 
patient X-ray and laboratory services for the 
early detection of illness; and partial pay- 
ment for expensive drugs. The bill also calls 
for continuous research and demonstration 
programs at the community level. 

This program would be financed primarily 
through the social security system by a small 
increase in the tax—one-fourth of 1 percent 
each for employer and employee. In this 
Way, men and women could, during their 
active working years, pay for the health 
protection they will need upon retirement. 
No degrading means test will be involved. 
Instead, this valuable protection will be an 
earned right. 

(S. 3503. Twenty-three Senators cospon- 
sored this legislation.) 


Health Maintenance for the Aging Act 


A deplorable gap currently exists between 
the rich fund of knowledge on prevention 
and treatment of chronic diseases and its 
present application to benefit America’s 
senior citizens. 

Although the subcommittee in its investi- 
gations observed encouraging signposts of 
progress in the demonstration programs for 
health screening, rehabilitation centers, or- 
ganized home care programs and programs 
for the treatment of the mentally ill, such 
projects were the exception rather than the 
rule. 


Legislation prepared by Senator McNamara 
for introduction is aimed at closing the gap 
between knowledge and application. Grants 
are provided to enable States and local 
agencies and nonprofit organizations and in- 
stitutions to expand demonstration pro- 
grams and to evaluate findings and methods. 
Equality of Employment Secenty for 

Older Workers Act, 8. 37, 

How old is old? sean subcom- 

mittee findings, current age discrimination 


August 24 


practices make a worker old at 50, 40—and 
even 30. The subcommittee report recom. 
mended that States pass legislation to out. 
law such discrimination. Seven have already 
done 580. 

The McNamara bill, introduced on June 
22, proposes the outlawing of job discrimina- 
tion for reasons of age in the personnel and 
employment practices of employers holding 
Federal contracts. Enactment of such legis- - 
lation would set a precedent for all em- 
ployers. Public attention will be focused on 
the problem and:the progress being made 
through the periodic regional conferences 
for the orientation of labor and management 
groups required in the legislation. The 
shedding of light on the true facts about 
work performance records of older workers 
could help to dissipate many of the existing 
myths and prejudices which currently 
abound. 

(S. 3726 was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. rs are 
Senators Josrpu S. Ciarg, of Pennsylvania, 
and JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia.) 


Senior Citizens Service Training Program 
Act, S. 3793 m 


A sizable number of retired persons over 
65 welcome the opportunity to participate 
in meaningful part-time work in their com-~ 
munities, but have little success in obtain- 
ing such work. At the same time, ironi- 
cally, critical shortages exist in the areas of 
health and community services—jobs which 
could be carried out by many senior citizens, 

Introduced by Senator McNamara on June 
80, S. 3793 presents a new approach which 
would provide opportunities for those retired 
persons interested in gainful employment as 
well as ensuring a needed army of manpower 
to work for the common good. It would 
establish a for the recruitment, 
training and placement of elderly Americans 


.in community service activities and give 


them the opportunity to utilize their time, 
talents and energy. 

Federal grants to public agencies and non- 
profit community organizations for the next 
3 years would be available to tmplement this 
program. The bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to con- 
duct manpower surveys within the fields of 
health, education, and welfare to determine 
the kind and extent of employment oppor- 
tunities in local areas within these com- 
munity service fields. 

(S. 3793 was referred to Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Cosponsors are Senators 
Puiu A. Harr, of Michigan; Mrke MANs- 
FIELD, Of Montana; Frank E. Moss, of Utah; 
James E. Murray, of Montana; Sruarr SymM- 
INGTON, of Missouri; GaLE W. McGezr, of 
Wyoming; Hatt S. Lusk, of Oregon; JosEPH 
8. CtarK, of Pennsylvania; Huperr Hum- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota; JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
of West Virginia; Srgessarp L. HoLianp, of 
Florida; and Pavut H. Dove.as, of Illinois. 


Constant purchasing power bonds, S. 3684 


Many citizens who painstakingly scrimp 
and save to accumulate a “nest egg” for their 
old age find to their despair that when re- 
tirement time arrives, their retirement sav- 
ings have diminished in value. 

To protect future retirees against the 
hazards of inflation and the steady rise in 
living costs, Senator McNamara on June 16, 
introduced legislation to authorize the US. 
Treasury to issue constant purchasing power 
bonds to be adjusted for cost-of-living in- 
creases. 

These bonds, which could be purchased by 
individuals, pension funds or insurance 
companies for retirement programs, would 
accumulate interest in the same manner as 
regular savings bonds, but would have 
this added feature: 20 years purchase, 
or at retirement time, they would be re- 
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deemed at a value which would be adjusted 
to any inciease in the cost of living. 

Not only would this safeguard the savings 
of individuals, but it would make it pos- 
sible for insurance companies and industry 
to offer retirement and pension plans which 
could be constantly keyed in with the cost 
of living. 

(S. 3684 was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. Cosponsors of this legislation are 
Senators JosepH §S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
and JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia.) 


Declaration of Objectives for Senior Ameri- 
cans Act—Creation of U.S. Office of Aging, 
S. 3807 
The subcommitte report notes: A major 

need of America’s aged and aging is a cen- 
tral agency of the Federal establishment to 
represent them and their problems. As of 
now there is no single office legislatively au- 
thorized to serve as a clear point of contact 
for expressing the views, needs, grievances, 
and desires of the elderly. 

On July 1, Senator McNamara introduced 
8S. 3807 designed to establish a US. Office of 
Aging concerned full time with the full 
range of problems of America’s senior citi- 
zens. This bill would provide direct grants 
to the States to enable them to draw up 
State plans, matching grants for demonstra- 
tion projects, and grants to public and other 
nonprofit institutions and organization for 
research and training programs. 

The bill further proposes to create an As- 
sistant Secretary for Aging in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
head up the Office and to assist in stimulat- 
ing and coordinating Federal activities in 
aging. 

According to Senator McNamara, creation 

of a high-level Federal agency to administer 

this program would permit the total prob- 
lem to be attacked as a whole, rather than 
in fragmented bits and snatches. 

The declaration of objectives for senior 
Americans, which is an integral part of this 
legislation, contains the following 10 points: 

1. An adequate income in retirement in 
accordance with the American standard of 
living. 

2. The best possible physical and mental 
health which medical science can make avail- 
able and without regard to economic status. 

3. Suitable housing, independently se- 
lected, designed, and located with reference 
to special needs and available at costs which 
older citizens can afford. 

4. Full restorative services for those who 
require institutional care. 

5. Equal opportunity to employment with 
no discriminatory personnel practices be- 
cause of age. 

6. Retirement in health, honor, dignity 
after years of contribution to the economy. 

7. Pursuit of meaningful activity within 
the widest range of civic, cultural, and rec- 
reational opportunities. 

8. Efficient community services which pro- 
vide social assistance in a coordinated man- 
ner and which are readily available when 
needed. 

9. Immediate benefit from. proven research 
knowledge which can sustain and improve 
health and happiness. 

10. Freedom, independence, and the free 
exercise of initiative in planning and man- 
aging their own lives. 

(S. 3807 was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. Cosponsors are Senators E. L. 
BarTuert, of Alaska; JoserH 8S. CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania; JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West 
Virginia; Oren E. Lona, of Hawaii; EvcEnz 
J. McCartuy, of Minnesota; Pamir A. Hart, 
of Michigan; Huserr H. Humpurey, of Min- 
nesota; JaMEsS E. Murray, of Montana; Ratpx 
YarsoroucH, of Texas; and CLam ENGLE, of 
California.) 
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Housing for the elderly 


The provision of safe, sanitary and con- 
genial housing at a rental which older per- 
sons can afford is » major unmet need of 
the elderly. The bulk of America’s senior 
citizens live in unsuitable structures and 
will continue to do so until decent housing 
at low rents can be made available. 

The Housing Act of 1959 authorized, in a 
pioneer provision, a $50 million authoriza- 
tion for direct Federal loans at low rates of 
interest to nonprofit groups to build low- 
rent housing for older persons. However, 
with no appropriation request from the ad- 
ministration, the House of Representatives 
approved a $5 million token appropriation. 

In a special communication to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senator Mc- 
Namara, joined by Senators KEnNEDY, CLARK, 
and Ranpo.pn, urged that the full authoriza- 
tion of $50 million be appropriated as a 
minimum, but helpful, effort. 

Backing up an amendment on the floor by 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, of New Jersey, 
Senator McNamara -helped spark a move 
which resulted in Senate passage of the full 
$50 million authorization for this program. 
The final sum approved by the House-Senate 
Conference Committee and passed by the 
Congress was $20 million. 

There is now available for direct loans to 
nonprofit groups a revolving fund at low 
rates of interest to construct suitable rental 
housing in which older persons can live with 
dignity and self-respect. 





- Hon, James A, Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
from the San Diego (Calif.) Evening 
Tribune of July 13, 1960, and the New 
York Journal-American of August 1, 
1960: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Evening 

Tribune, July 13, 1960] 


Tuts Is AN AMERICAN SPEAKING AS PATRIOTS 
Have Ever SPOKEN 


There have been a lot of words flowing 
out of Los Angeles this week—lofty words 
and empty words, and a few words that rang 
as solid and meaningful for Americans as 
Plymouth Rock. 

These last were spoken by Jim Farley. 

They comprised one of the most significant 
statements to come out of all the political 
oratory. ~ 

Farley, former Democratic national chair- 
man, warned that unless the Democratic 
Party took an unequivocal stand against the 
recognition of Red China and a stiffer atti- 
tude toward Russia than many party spokes- 
men advocate, the party “stands in grave 
danger of becoming the party of appease- 
ment.” 

Give heed to Jim Farley, a Democrat of 
long and high standing in his party, but an 
—e first, here talking straight Ameri« 


ay what possible ne a can they write 
off the Americans now in Red Chinese or ~ 





Siberian prisons?” he asked, feferring to | 


Ree ee ere ee ree 
tion of Red China. 


latelys to the Democratic Party have as- 
sumed an intellectual supertority which they 
do not -possess. 

“They are willing to risk the fate of the 
Nation oi what thay Seguin ge tnetr divine 
understanding and persuasive powers—a 
conceit so great that they believe they can 
negotiate a spectacularly successful Com- 
munist terror into giving up two-thirds of 
their world. 

“Nor does their mischief end with their 
idiotic foreign policy. It extends to what 
amounts to the splintering of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

“Any American administration which re- 
fuses to protect American citizens and their 
property in any quarter of the globe on the 
ground that its action will be called Yankee 
imperialism has, in effect, struck the flag. 

“Let us not perform the disgraceful act 
of offering the American people a spurious 
dove of peace when every page of recent his- 
tory identifies it as the white flag of 
cowardly surrender.” 

So spoke Jim Farley, Democrat American, 
in Los Angeles. 

The words should ring out across the land 
and in the hearts of all who cherish our 
heritage of freedom and independence long 
after the political platitudes have whistled 
off into the ether. 

America has heard a patriot’s voice. 


[From the New York Journal-American 
Aug. 1, 1960] 
Do’s aND Don’ts IN THE GAME OF PoLrTIcs 
' (By George E. Sokolsky) 

Every human activity has its rules and 
regulations. Some are simple, such as the 
propriety of eating with a fork; some are 
very complicated like the complex proprie- 
ties of family life. 

Politics is, of course, a science. It is the 
science of controlling men’s minds and wills. 
It is also a way of life for those who engage 
in it actively, The first rule of a really 
successful politician is that “his finger is 
always good.” This term comes from auc- 
tioneering, in the course of which a man 


breaks it once is never trusted 

This must be true’of the politician. Once 
he gives his word, there is no turning on it 
or he is a dead man politically. The poli- 
tician also must have a long memory. He 
cannot pretend that he has forgotten. He 
cannot deny that he has given his word. 
He dare not lie to one of equal rank with 
himself. These are the proprieties of the 
game. Every form of social existence has 
its proprieties. They may not be violated, 

The reason, for instance, that a man like 
James A. Farley, who has long been inactive 
in politics, is still of importance and still 
stands out as a figure in national conven- 
tions, is that he has the reputation of never 
having broken faith with any man, of hay- 
ing lived up to his promise and of having 
quit over a principle and not as the result 
of a personal row. This rule applies to every 
man who wants to succeed in politics. His 
greatest crime is to go back on his word. 


Politicians of tlhe two parties do not hate 
each other usually. Sometimes they are 
* even very close friends, as, for tance, Joz 
Martin and SaM RayBuRN al have been. 
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‘The Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No. 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I read in various Fairfield County, Conn., 
newspapers an account of a proposal 
submitted by Col. S. H. Bingham (Army 
of the United States, retired), former 
general manager of the transit system 
which operates New York City’s subway 
and surface transit system, to meet the 
commuter problems of the New York 
metropolitan region. The plan was 
sent to Governors Ribicoff of Connecti- 
cut, Meyner of New Jersey, and Rocke- 
feller of New York. It provides for a 
logical and sensible method of using 
existing facilities to create an up-to-date 
mass transportation system for this 
most important urban area. I was im- 
pressed enough by the proposition to call 
Colonel Bingham immediately and re- 
quest a complete text of the proposal. 
Colonel Bingham submitted his plan to 
the Governors as a labor of love and we 
are fortunate to have a person of such 
experience in the field of mass transpor- 
tation to make such a positive contribu- 
tion to a problem which has already 
been given much attention by myself 
and other Members of the Congress. 
Since Colonel Bingham’s proposition 
could easily be adapted to the legislation 
which has been introduced by me and 
others to improve transit systems in 
metropolitan regions, I believe it is of 
importance to call the attention of 
Members of the Congress to the proposal 
by Colonel Bingham. As an addition to 
the series of insertions I have submitted 
to the Recorp dealing with the Nation’s 
commuter crisis and pursuant to per- 
mission previously granted, I herewith 
include the proposal: 

Col. S. H. BrincHam, 
New York, N.Y., August 8, 1960. 

Hon. Netson A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of New York, Albany, N.Y. 
Hon. Rosert B. MEYNER, 
Governor of New Jersey, Trenton, NJ. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Governor of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

Sms: Commuter service in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York has been the subject 
of studies for a great many years, and a 
number of plans have been offered to remedy 
the problem. Up to this time, however, no 
satisfactory solution has been presented, and 
the problem continues to grow. 

‘During my years as chairman of the board 
of transportation of the city of New York 
I had occasion to review many of the plans 
offered and I feel I am thoroughly familiar 
with the situation. Since that time I have 
made studies of this problem for several years 
and I am pleased to submit herewith a “Pro- 
posal for a Tristate High-Speed Commuter 
System for New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut.” This proposal recommends the use 
of existing trackage of the railroads involved, 
with a minimum of new construction, to 
provide a tristate integrated commuter serv- 
ice at a cost which would not be prohibitive. 

The estimated cost to provide this unified 
service as described in this proposal is $210 
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million, plus $107 million if the system is 
to be extended under the East River into 
Long Island. 

The construction cost for an entirely new 
system over the same routes to provide the 
identical commuter service would be ap- 
proximately $915 million, exclusive of the 
cost of acquiring the right-of-way and in- 
terest to be paid on the capital investment 
during the period of construction, estimated 
to be at least & years. 

This new rapid transit system would op- 
erate attractive, newly designed, air-condi- 
tioned, lightweight rolling stock capable of 
high speeds and would provide greater di- 
rect-to-destination service ‘for increased 
convenience to the commuter. 

To implement the program briefly out- 
lined herein, it is recommended that a tri- 
state agency be created with power to enter 
into the necessary agreements with the 
interested railroads and to construct and 
operate the system within the New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut areas. The 
adoption of this proposal is advocated as an 
effective solution to a commuter problem 
which is rapidly becoming intolerable. 

I shall be pleased to discuss this proposal 
in greater detail with you or any representa- 
tives you may designate before it is released 
to the public on August 16, 1960. 

Respectfuliy submitted. 

S. H. BINGHAM. 


PROPOSAL FOR A TRISTATE HIGH-SPEED Com- 
MUTER SYSTEM FOR NEW YoRK, NEw JERSEY, 
AND CONNECTICUT 


Commuter service in the metropolitan area 
of New York has been the subject of studies 
over a great many years. Forty years ago 
the problem was confined to the means of 
increasing facilities to cope with the stead- 
ily growing number of commuters who were 
then taxing the commuter capacity of the 
railroads. The railroads were finding com- 
muter service a profitable addition to their 
freight and long-line passenger business. 
The outlook was bright, and all signs pointed 
to the need for added capacity, which it was 
thought the railroads shortly would be un- 
able to provide. 

Rapid transit plans of great magnitude for 
all areas surrounding the city of New York 
were proposed, the estimated cost for which, 
even in those days, exceeded a billion dol- 
lars. These proposals optimistically fore- 
cast that future commuter earnings, with a 
reasonable fare structure, would suffice to 
make the venture a financial success. How- 
ever, in later years with increased costs of 
labor and materials, leading to increased 
fares, those forecasted earnings did not ma- 
terialize. Each rise in fares brought about 
a drop in the number of revenue passengers. 

The phenomenal increase in the use of 
buses and automobiles shortly before and 
after World War II supplanted the railroads 
in the transportation of commuters to the 
central business district in New York City. 
To accommodate this huge volume of ve- 
hicles the enormous construction program 
of roads, highways, expressways, bridges, and 
tunnels was put into effect. Many billions 
of dollars were spent in these projects, but 
as fast as they were completed they became 
inadequate to cope with the rapidly expand- 
ing traffic. The greatest problem of all— 
street traffic congestion within the central 
business district—was not solved nor has 
any substantial progress toward a solution 
been made. To complicate the condition, 
the problem continues to grow. 


In the course of this development, the 
mumber of passengers declined and, as a 
result, the railroads were forced to reduce 
their commuter services continuously. This 
caused great concern to the railroads as 
losses sustained on the commuter services 
substantially reduced profits from freight 
and long-line passenger service. Increased 
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commutation fares could not keep pace with 
the increase in the cost of operation, and 
each fare increase brought a further reduc- 
tion in commuter railroad traffic. This 
vicious circle continued until today when 
every railroad is pleading for rate increases 
and permission either to cut service to the 
leanest areas or to abandon rights-of-way. 

Legislative bodies, commissions, authori- 
ties, committees and consultants have 
studied the problem, and dozens upon 
dozens of reports have been submitted. 
Those who have attempted realistic solu- 
tions. have ail indicated operational deficits 
and have proposed the allocation of these 
deficits to areas in proportion to their use 
or benefit. None of these proposals has 
been adopted, and the perplexing problem 
is still unsolved today. 

Many reasons have been advanced for the 
commuter’s preference for buses and auto- 
mobiles. There is no doubt that it origi- 
nated in the expansion of the commuter 
areas beyond walking distance to the sta- 
tions, and within the city itself to the over- 
crowded conditions of the rapid transit lines 
during the rush hour period and the con- 
venience to the commuter of entering his 
ear at his doorstep and driving directly to 
his destination. While the elapsed time 
may be somewhat longer in driving the en- 
tire distance, the convenience of sitting com- 
fortably in an automobile or bus has over- 
come the minor time advantage that can be. 
gained by using mass transportation. It is 
true that the park-and-ride plan has gained 
in popularity; however, the parking areas 
are generally located in the outskirts of the 
city and the idea of standing uncomfortably 
in a crowded train for a considerable length 
of time has deterred a great many from ac- 
cepting the idea. 

It is reasonable to assume that if a high- 
speed, air-conditioned, comfortable ride 
could be made available to the commuter, 
which would take him to his destination 
within the city with a distinct saving in 
elapsed time, he could be weaned away from 
his automobile or bus on the crowded high- 
way and street. Such a service has not been 
available up to this time. A modern, high- 
speed tristate commuter system which could 
provide such a service is described herein. 

This proposal is not presented to create 
competition.for the highways and turn- 
pikes; it is intended to relieve present con- 
gestion and to provide for future growth. 

The bankrupt Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road Co. today carries less than 30 percent 
of the passengers it carried in the year of 
its maximum load. However, its rush hour 
passenger volume has decreased to a much 
lesser extent. This requires the mainte- 
nance of almost the same amount of rolling 
stock and equipment, while its use is re- 
stricted to rush hour periods only. 

A similar condition prevails on the New 
York Central System and on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, the Boston & Albany, 
and the Boston & Maine Railroads. They 
have all made repeated efforts to cease oper- 
ation of some of their deficit-ridden com- 
muter services, particularly in the Boston, 
Mass., area, and most of the railroads in 
“New Jersey are also trying to abandon their 
commuter services. 

A commuter service could be established at” 
a cost which would not be prohibitive by 
using the existing trackage of the several 
railroads involved to provide a high-speed 
rapid transit line directly into Manhattan. 

The first stage in this proposal would be 
the construction of a rapid transit line from 
the Bound Brook Junction of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, continuing along the tracks of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey to Cran- 
ford, thence along the tracks of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad to Newark, where a con- 
nection would be made with the Hudson & 
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Manhattan Railroad, thence to Jersey City 
where the route would divide, with one 
branch continuing via the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad to its terminal in lower 
Manhattan where, if desired, it would be 
possible to provide a secondary passenger 
distribution system underground from the 
existing Hudson & Manhattan Terminal at 
Cortlandt Street to the high-density Wall 
Street area. The other branch would con- 
tinue via the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
to its terminal at Avenue of the Americas 
and 32d Street. 

It is further proposed to extend the Hud- 
son & Manhattan subway toward the north 
in deep rock tunnel in order to make a con- 
nection with the tracks of the New York 
Central Railroad, which are at present used 
by the commuter services of both the New 
York Central, and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroads. Local stations under 
Park Avenue between Grand Central Sta- 
tion and 125th Street, which at present are 
not in use, could be rehabilitated to provide 
service to the entire east side of Manhattan 
to 125th Street. 

This line could then be extended northerly 
via the New York Central tracks through a 
densely populated area to Pleasantville and 
serve all commuters along the route. A 
branch line could use the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford tracks to Fairfield, Conn., 
thus serving the commuters in the densely 
populated area on that route. If desired, 
another branch in the vicinity of 76th Street 
in Manhattan could be constructed which 
would run in an easterly direction through 
a new East River tunnel to connect with the 
North Shore Division of the Long Island 
Railroad to Port Washingtcn. 

To free the New York Central Railroad of 
all its commuter services, its main-line 
Hudson Division to Ossining could be inte- 
grated into the services outlined above by 
the construction of a station in the vicinity 
of East 149th Street where an across-the- 
platform transfer for passengers could be 
provided. If desired, this branch could also 
be extended to the downtown area. 


In the morning peak period when very 
light. traffic moves north of 57th Street it 
may be found desirable to short-line the New 
Jersey service and store these trains at the 
yards of the Long Island Railroad or the 
yards of the New York Central Railroad at 
149th Street in the Bronx, awaiting the 
late-afternoon return trip to New Jersey. It 
may also be desirable to short-line the West- 
chester and Connecticut lines in convenient 
railroad yards in Jersey City, awaiting the 
return north in the late-afternoon rush 
hours. Efficient rapid transit scheduling 
would reduce mileage of nonrevenue runs 
to a minimum. 


In New Jersey the second stage of the 
program might include a branch along the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
to serve such areas as The Oranges, Maple- 
wood, Summit, and Morristown which sec- 
tions generate large volumes of commuters. 


It is proposed either to purchase or to ob- 
tain satisfactory lease agreements with the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad and the other 
railroads concerned. The program would in- 
volve the construction of connections and 
the rehabilitation or construction of addi- 
tional stations of sufficient length to permit 
the operation of 10-car or longer trains and 
the acquisition of attractive, modern, light- 
weight rolling stock, capable of high speeds, 
and designed for use in the existing Hudson 
& Manhattan tunnels and structure. Where 
feasible, the sharp curves that at present 
restrict train speed would be eased to permit 
higher speeds. The program would also re- 
quire the construction of a third-rail elec- 
trical distribution system and the installa- 
tion of a central traffic control signal system 
of the most modern type. 
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A brief description of this central traffic 
control signal system follows: 

The entire rapid transit system would be 
controlled from a central control point by 
means of centralized traffic control equip- 
ment. With the use of the train identifi- 
cation equipment carried on the car and the 
associated wayside equipment, the exact lo- 
cation and destination of each train would 
be recorded on a facsimile of the rapid tran- 
sit system. The information thus shown on 
the panel would be used by the dispatcher 
to regulate the train traffic. 

Under normal operating conditions, the 
train identification equipment would also 
be used to operate the track switches along 
the route. The inductive train communi- 
cation system, using the third rail and run- 
ning rails, would permit the dispatcher to 
talk to the motorman on the moving train. 
It would also make it possible for the motor- 
man on a moving train to call the dispatcher 
in the event that an emergency should de- 
velop on his train, or that he should observe 
on occurrence that required attention. 

Under normal operating conditions, the 
terminal interlockings would be automati- 
cally operated. The train would move into 
and out of the stations without human su- 
pervision. By means of an automatic dis- 
patcher, a “Next Train Out” sign would be 
illuminated to indicate the next train to 
leave. Thirty seconds before the scheduled 
departure time the “Next Train Out” sign 
would be extinguished and the starting lights 
illuminated. The track switches and signals 
would be operated automatically for the 
route of the departing train. 

If the dispatcher should desire to change 
the departure time of a train, he could ad- 
vance or delay the departure time by making 
use of the centralized traffic control system. 
From the central control point the dispatcher 
could remote-control the switches and signal 
of the terminal interlocking and override 
the automatic control. Whereas the rapid 
transit system would be automatic, human 
supervision could supplant certain of the 
automatic features whenever desired. 

The rapid transit system would not be 
equipped with wayside signals, except at the 
interlockings. The wayside signals at inter- 
lockings would be used to indicate the route 
that has been established over the switches. 
Four-aspect cab signals, with continuous 
speed control, would be used. The cab sig- 
nals would be installed on the train in the 
motorman’s cab. Each of these aspects, 
when illuminated, would indicate to the 
motorman the safe maximum allowable 
speed for train operation. ‘The safe maxi- 
mum allowable speed would vary depending 
on the condition, that is, whether the train 
were operating over straight level track, on 
a steep grade, on a restrictive curve, or on 
track during performance of special work. 
It would also depend on the distance between 
trains. 

If the motorman should ignore the aspect 
of the cab signal and exceed the indicated 
maximum safe speed, an audible alarm would 
sound. It would be necessary for the motor- 
man to make a brake application within 2 
seconds; otherwise an emergency brake ap- 
plication would be made, bringing the train 
to a complete stop. After the application 
of the brakes by the motorman, they cannot 
be released until the speed of the train is 
reduced below the maximum safe allowable 
speed. 

The car design for this system would em- 
body the principles and concepts of aero- 
dynamics, and lightweight materials and the 
installation of air-conditioning equipment 
would be specified. A car body suspension 
system, completely new in car design, would 
be used to assure comfort. Doors would 
be spaced to permit easy and rapid passenger 
ingress and egress, thus reducing time of 
train stops at stations. Propulsion equip- 
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ment for each car would consist of four 
125-h.p. electric traction 
at 600 volts, capabie of 


would take over to ror 
plete stop. In emergencies the combination 
of both braking systems would be acted upon 
automatically by the train control and signal 
system to bring the train to a quick halt. 

All station platforms would be at car 
floor level and of sufficient length to allow 
for longer trains which would be required by 
increases in volume of passenger traffic. — 

The services provided in the first stage of 
this proposal are illustrated on the accom- 
panying map (No. 1164), dated June 1960. 

The plan recommends the use of existing 
trackage and requires tunnel construction 
only from 32d Street to Grand Central and 
the connection under the East River to the 
tracks of the Long Island Railroad. There- 
fore, a much lower capital expenditure would 
be required to provide the services described 
herein than would be necessary for an en- 
tirely new route and general plan. 

A high-speed commuter service which 
would bring the commuter within easy 
walking distance of his destination in Man- 
hattan, and in addition considerable ho ta 
his traveling time, should apepar very at- 
tractive to him. The integration of the rail- 
roads involved in the New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut areas would provide com- 
muter service in one unified operation and 
thus afford complete flexibility of 


planning and design, and Mr. C. z. Chis- 
holm, signal and line equipment, were as- 
sociated with him for many years during the 
period he was chairman of the board of 
transportation of the city of New York and 
executive director and general manager of 
the New York City Transit Authority. 

The conclusions which have been reached 
are all in favor of the implementation of 
this program for a high-speed tristate com- 
muter service as an effective solution to a 
commuter problem which is rapidly becom- 
ing intolerable. 

Similar studies recently have been made 
by Colonel Bingham for the cities of Bos- 
ton, Mass., New Orleans, La., Montreal, 
Canada, Caracas, Venezuela, and other 
metropolitan areas, as well as the city of 
Los Angeles where he participated in the 
studies as an associate consultant. 

In northern British Columbia toward the 
end of 1959 Colonel Bingham completed the 
first phase of a railway survey for the move- 
ment of iron ore, timber, pulp, and other 
bulk commodities, and recommended a route 
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and general plan for 697.15 miles of first- 
class railway within a 60,000-square-mile 
area from Summit Lake to the Yukon Ter- 
ritory boundary. On June 29, 1960, the first 
step in the construction commenced with 
the clearing of the right-of-way. A second 
phase involved a survey from. the northern 
British Columbia border, through the Yu- 
kon Territory and Alaska to Fairbanks, 
which, if approved, would require the con- 
struction of 690 miles of railway. 


COST ESTIMATE OF TRISTATE HIGH-SPEED COM- 
MUTER SYSTEM FOR NEW YORK, NEW JER- 
SEY, AND CONNECTICUT 
The estimated cost for the installations 

and equipment required for the integration 

of the existing trackage of the railroads 
involved, which would be either acquired or 
leased, includes the following items: 
Platforms at car floor levels. 
Power rail installation. 
Coniplete modern automatic signal system. 
Power and substations—no generation. 
Rolling stock, including cab signals. 
New construction, where required, such 
as tunnels, stations and necessary equip- 
ment. 


Estimated cost to provide an 

integrated commuter service 

within the New York, New 

Jersey, .and Connecticut 

areas described in this pro- 

posal, without the Port 
$210, 000, 000 


uding 
tunnel under East River... 


107, 000, 000 


TO tanemendterannews 317, 000,000 


For a comparison between the cost of 
providing the integrated tristate commuter 
service under this plan and the cost of 

the identical service by the con- 
struction of an entirely new system over 
the same route and general plan, an esti- 
mate was prepared at current construction 
costs for labor and materials. The esti- 
mated cost of the completely new system 
is $915 million exclusive of the cost of ac- 
quiring the right-of-way and interest to be 
paid on the capital investment during thé 
of construction, estimated to be at 

least 8 years. 

Cou. S. H. BrycHamM, ARMY OF THE UNITED 
Sratres (Rermep), O.BEM. Cons. E., 
MAICE., M.CILC France, MI. Mech. E., 
LL.D. 


On February 1, 1956, Col. S. H. Bingham, 
formerly chairman of the board of trans- 
portation of the city of New York, retired as 
executive director and general manager of 
the New York City Transit Authority, which 
operates the rapid transit and surface trans- 
portation facilities owned by the city of 
New York, to enter private consulting engi- 
neering practice. 

Registered professional engineer: 
York State Registration No. 12369. 

Professional society membership: 

The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers. 

The New York Association of Consulting 
Engineers. 

The Association of Consulting Engineers 
of Great Britain. 

Chambre des Ingénieurs-Conseils 
France. 

National Society of Professional Engineers 
and its affiliate, New York State Society of 
Professional eers, 

The American Society of Mechanical Engl- 
neers. 

The Municipal Engineers of the city of 
New York. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
(Great Britain). 

The Institute of Transport of Great 
Britain. 


New 


de 
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The Engineering Institute of Canada. 

Société des Ingénieurs Civils de France, 
and its American section. 

The Institute of Engineers of Chile. 

O Instituto de Engenharia—Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The Society of American Military Engli- 
neers, F 

The Order of Lafayette, Inc. 

The Retired Officers Association of the 
Military Services. 

Community Planning Association of Can- 
ada, 

Colonel Bingham is a member of the Na- 
tional Panel of Arbitrators, American Arbi- 
tration Association, and he is an executive 
member of the New York Building Trades 
Congress. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association and the 
Hamilton and District Officers Institute of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. He is listed in: 
“Who's Who in America,” “Who’s Who in 
the East,” “Who's Who in Railroading,” “Na- 
tional Cyclopedia of American Biography,” 
“Who's Who in Great Britain,” and “The 
Consulting Engineer Who’s Who.and Year 
Book,” Great Britain. 

Colonel Bingham, a descendant of William 
Hediey (who in 1812 built the first locomo- 
tive, the “Puffing Billy’) and a long line of 
railroad men, began his career in the transit 
industry in 1915 when he was employed by 
the former Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
@ private company. During his early years 
with the company he was selected for special 
training which involved working in every 
department of the railroad for periods of 3 
to 5 years. He was then assigned as tech- 
nical assistant to the president in planning 
for future expansion and in solving cur- 
rent operating, maintenance, and engineer- 
ing problems, in which position he con- 
tinued until unification of New York City 
transit facilities in 1940. 

During World War I he was a master en- 
gineer in the Railway Engineers, U.S. Army, 
AEF. For his services he was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre and other decorations. 

At the outbreak of World War II Colonel 
Bingham was commissioned in the Mili- 
tary Railway Service of the Transportation 
Corps of the U.S. Army and served in the 
ETO. He held important assignments in 
planning and directing military railway 
operations in England, Africa, and Europe. 
He was in charge of designing railway roll- 
ing stock, including all types of railway 
freight cars which were prefabricated, 
shipped knocked down,.and assembled at 
railway car shops in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent. He also made the 
recommendation for the use of diesel elec- 
tric and steam locomotives. He developed 
and carried out designs for specially con- 
structed LST-2’s, which enabled the invad- 
ing forces at Normandy and elsewhere to 
carry fully loaded freight cars and diesel 
locomotives with them onto the first beach- 
heads, thus saving several months in time 
which had heretofore been required to ob- 
tain sufficient space for assembly of the 
equipment. He developed the “Breathing 
Bridge,” which made it possibie to land this 
equipment during all 24 hours of the day, 
despite the 28-foot rise and fall of the tide. 
He designed hospital trains used by the 
British, French, and Americans. He also 
designed and supervised maintenance of an 
armored train, “The Bayonet,” for General 
Eisenhower. 

Before the invasion Colonel Bingham was 
liaison officer with the Royal Engineers, 
British War Office in London, serving under 
Maj. Gen. D. J. McMullen. He was also 
liaison officer with the Canadians and the 
Free French. : 

Following the establishment of General 
Headquarters, Military Railway Service, in 
Paris, he was assigned as assistant to the 
director general, Military Railways, and su- 
pervised the operation of over 50,000 miles 
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of railway in France, Belgium, Holland, Ger. 
many, and Austria. 4 

Decorations: For his service in this war 
he was awarded many decorations and hon. 
ors, including the Purple Heart, Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star, the Order of Leopold of 
Belgium, Order of the British Empire, Croix 
de Guerre with Palm and Silver Star and 
Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur of France, 
and in January 1955 he was awarded the 
Rosette d’Officier of the Légion d’Honneur- 
of France from the French Government. 

Upon his return to civilian life and the 
New York City Transit System in November 
1945, Colonel Bingham was assigned as As- 
sistant to the chairman of the Board of 
Transportation. In 1946 “he was appointed 
general superintendent of the New York 
City Transit System in charge of niainte- 
nance and operations and in May 1947 was 
appointed commissioner by Mayor William 
O'Dwyer. This was the first time in the his- 
tory of the board of transportation that a 
commissioner had been appointed from the 
ranks. On January 1, 1950, he was named 
chairman of the board of transportation by 
Mayor O’Dwyer. When the New York City 
Transit Authority was created to take over 
the operation of the city-owned transit fa- 
cilities on June 15, 1953, Colonel Bingham 
was appointed general manager and on 
March 18, 1954, he was appointed executive 
director and general Manager. 

While engaged in the administration and 
operation of the largest transit system in 
the United States, Colonel Bingham has also 
been active as a consultant and as a member 
in groups engaged in the study and plann 
of transit and traffic improvements, Colo! 
Bingham has studied the operations and 
planning of the Paris and London transpor- 
tation systems. He has advised the Premier 
and the Minister ef Transport in New South 
Wales, Australia, on road transport problems, 
He has acted as a consultant to the city of 
Oslo, Norway, and the city of Stockholm, 
Sweden. In recognition of his services in 
planning a subway for Stockholm and im- 
proving its surface transportation system, 
His Majesty, King Gustav VI Adolph of 
Sweden, bestowed upon him the Knighthood 
of the Royal Order of the North Star of 
Sweden on July 17, 1952. 

In March 1948, Colonel Bingham went to 
San Francisco at the direction of Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer to act as personal consultant 
on transportation matters to Mayor Elmer 
Robinson who had requested his services. He 
presented an interim report after a 2-week 
analysis of their problems, and many of his 
recommendations have been put into effect, 
The long-range plan for a San Francisco 
subway which he later prepared had been 
approved by Mayor Elmer Robinson. He has 
been consulted by the cities of Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Balti- 
more, Houston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Yonk- 
ers, N.Y., and Washington, D.C, 

Colonel Bingham has acted as consultant ~ 
for study and planning of additional rapid 
transit lines for suburban services in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and rapid transit facilities for 
Houston, Tex. 

Early in 1950 Colonel Bingham made @ 
study of the operations of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority in the Boston area and 
reported on it to Gov. Paul A. Dever, of 
Massachusetts. In 1955 former Gov. Chris- 
tian A. Herter of Massachusetts appointed 
him a member of his committee on regional 
transportation making a study of all forms 
of transportation in the Greater Boston area, 

In December 1950, Governor Dewey ap- 
pointed a special commission to study the 
Long Island Railroad, and Colonel Bingham 
was asked to act as consultant. He has also 
acted as adviser to the trustee administering 
the affairs of the Long Island Railroad who 
was appointed by the Federal court on the 
recommendation of the commission, and con- 
tinued as consultant to the Long Island 
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Transit Authority, now the Long Island 
Railroad. 

In August 1950 he was the transportation 
expert in a group of eminent engineers and 
city planners who made a comprehensive 
study of the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Other 
cities of the world that have called upon 
Colonel Bingham for counsel on their trans- 
portation problems are Lisbon, Rome, Cara- 
cas, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Milan, Calcutta, Adelaide, Istanbul, and 
Montreal. Toward the end of 1958 Colonel 
Bingham was asked to make further studies 
in Caracas, Venezuela, and Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
In February 1959, the newly elected officials 
invited Colonel Bingham to Caracas and Sao 
Paulo to discuss new studies. He was re- 
tained to make two separate studies in Cara- 
cas. The first, at the request of the Governor 
of the federal district, was a preliminary 
comparative study of two systems of rapid 
mass transportation for Caracas. Upon com- 
pletion of this study, Colonel Bingham sub- 
mitted his report to the Governor on July 4, 
1959. The second study, involving general 
traffic conditions in the metropolitan area of 
Caracas, was made at the request of the 
Minister of Communications, and Colonel 
Bingham submitted his report to the Min- 
ister on August 31, 1959, which was adopted 
and is now being implemented. 

As consultant and adviser to the President 
of Chile, upon completion of studies there 
in August 1955 he submitted both a short- 
term and a long-term report on commuter 
services and subway construction for San- 
tlago. 

In July 1956 at the request of Maj. Gen. 
Edward P. Curtis, Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on Aviation Facility Plan- 
ning, Colonel Bingham submitted a report, 
“Air Traffic Control With Automatic Pro- 
tection”, describing an antomatic traffic 
control system for the airways. 

Colonel Bingham is consultant to the city 
of Montreal for the departments of city 
planning, public works, traffic and finance, 
in which capacity he has been retained for 
more than 4 years. Other professional serv- 
ices in Montreal included the design of a 
vehicular tunnel under Mount Royal, in as- 
sociation with a Canadian consulting engi- 
neering firm. He has made extensive studies 
in the Province of Quebec and in Labrador 
for improved transportation of iron ore, tim- 
ber, and other bulk material. 

Colonel Bingham was invited to make an 
engineering and economic feasibility study 
on an asymmetric monorail system for the 
city of New Orleans, La. His report based 
on these studies was presented to the city 
council on February 11, 1959. 

In the Tomorrowland area in Disneyland 
Colonel Bingham was consultant to Walt 
Disney on the mile-long monorail, which was 
placed in daily revenue operation on June 
15, 1959. 

In Los Angeles Colonel Bingham has been 
associated with Daniel, Mann, Johnson and 
Mendenhall in studies on rapid transit de- 
velopment for the metropolitan area. 

Colonel Bingham has completed a railway 
survey for the movement of iron ore, timber, 
pulp, and other bulk commodities within 
the northern area of British Columbia. He 
has recommended a definite route and gen- 
eral plan to cover 698 miles of railway within 
a 50,000 square mile area. The construc- 
tion of this railway is scheduled to begin 
about July 1, 1960. A second phase of the 
study will entail a similar survey from the 
northern border of British Columbia through 
the Yukon into Alaska. 

Three large main-line railroads have re- 
tained Colonel Bingham as consultant. He 
has resigned rolling stock and equipment, 
both passenger and freight, not only for the 
war effort but for subway, surface, and mon- 
orail systems ahd for conventional long-line 
and commuter railroads. 
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Colonel Bingham has acted in a consulting 
capacity on the design and development of 
@ portable monorail port system for wartime 
and emergency handling of cargo, supplies 
and personnel, which was recently presented 
to NATO. 

Professional honors? 

June 1953, honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, Fordham University. 

May 1954, management award from Du- 
quesne University. 

June 1954, honorary member, Omega Chap- 
ter of Zeta Sigma Pi, national social science 
fraternity, St. John’s University of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

September 1954, the Order of Al Mérito 
Bernardo O’Higgins was bestowed upon Col- 
onel Bingham by the President of Chile. 

September 1945, honorary of doctor 
of engineering, Catholic University of Chile. 

January 1955, Alfred Brahdy Memorial 
Award presented by the municipal engineers 
of the city of New York. 

August 1955, honorary degree of doctor of 
science, Duquesne University. 

October 1955, medal from the Société des 
Ingénieurs Civils de France. 

October 1955, honorary degree of doctor of 
science from Lafayette College. 





Out of the Deep to Target 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


eo Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most interesting edito- 
rial which appeared in the Gazette, 
Montreal, Canada, on July 22, 1960: 

Out oF THE DEEP TO TARGET 


“Polaris—from out of the deep to target— 
perfect.” 

With these exultant words, the captain of 
the American submarine George Washing- 
ton informed President Eisenhower that 
the missile-firlng submarine was no longer 
dream, but reality, and, although the 
thought may not have crossed the captain’s 
mind, informed the world that offensive 
strategy had entered a new 

In order to reach their full possibilities of 
development, scientists say that organic 
creatures found it necessary to abandon the 
sea millions of years ago, and to exist on 
land. The missile has reversed this sc- 
quence. In order to reach the highest of- 
fensive capabilities that can yet be envisaged 
for it, it has had to abandon the land for 
the sea. 

Although the Polaris has much in common 
with the Atlas and Titan missiles, it is 
that which is uncommon and different that 
causes it to make those missiles obsolescent 
at the moment they have become opera- 
tional. The Atlas and the Titan are sta- 
tionary; they are inflexible; they use liquid- 
fuel engines that have proved treacherous 
and unreliable. 

The Polaris has solid-fuel engines; it can 
be carried to almost any of the large bodies 
of water that comprise a greater surface 
area than do the continents. As previous 
voyages have demonstrated, the nuclear sub- 
marine is as efficient in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic as in temperate regions. 

The only coming weapon which can per- 
haps be compared with the Polaris missile 
is the Minuteman missile. No doubt this 
will provide a land-based equivalent of the 
Polaris. But even this missile, which may 


be transported on ears, will 


special railway 
not have the safety or the flexibility of the 





ferior, Russia can be 
@ new advantage. une cay atone an 
building a Polaris-type misaile herself, or 
she may seek to devise some more formid~ 


exists today, and to which there seems little 
solution at present. 


fensive weapons. Offensive weapons are to- 
day as superior tc defensive weapons as de- 
fensive were to offensive over 40 
years ago, during the First World War. At 


and frail human body. The battles of the 
First World War were battles of mass 
slaughter. 

Today the situation is reversed. There 
is no defense against a nuclear-armed mis- 
sile. The only defense is mental—the inhi- 
bition created by the that the 
enemy can destroy as freely and as completely 
as oneself. 

Is this defense enough? ‘The question has 
little meaning. There is no surer defense 
to be had. The scientists have given im- 
mense power to destroy.” They have given 
little power to protect. 

The only protection which exists is to in- 
sure that the West does not for any appre- 
ciable period become inferior to the Soviet 
Union in weapons. It was the fear of such 
inferiority that caused endless debate in the 
United States over the missile gap. 

The West must be thankful that the 
United States has now produced a weapon 
which should, unless technical difficulties 
delay it, soon equal the armaments of the 
Soviet Union. If it is only fear of retalia- 
tion that insures security, the West must 
see that its power to retaliate remains inferior 
to none, 





“Trafic Safety,” Speech by Hon. Samuel 
N. Friedel, of Maryland, at “Clean 
Sweep” Luncheon, Saiety First Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A, GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
° Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to be able to insert in the Rec- 
orp the text of a speech made by my 
colleague, SamuEL N. Frrepet, of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Mary- 
land, before the Safety First Club of 
Maryland, at its “Clean Sweep” luncheon 
held in Baltimore on August 19. The 
luncheon marked the endorsement re- 
ceived from the Governors of all 50 
States for the organization’s nationwide 
campaign for the issuance of a com- 
memorative traffic safety postage stamp. 
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ure for me to be with you today for this 
“clean sweep” luncheon. I know how grat- 
ified each of you must be in the knowledge 
that you made a clean sweep of all the 50 
States Governors in your drive to obtain 
support for the issuance of a special traffic 
safety stamp. This is a real accomplish- 
ment. 

No one knows better than I do the ter- 


all our State Governors in support 
worthy cause. 

It has been my privilege from time to time 

the executive committee for the 

safety stamp in whatever way 


ing for the issuance of a special stamp, I 
was very enthusiastic about using this means 
of calling to the attention of all our citizens 
the importance of driving safely on our Na- 
tion's streets and highways. In fact, I 
thought so much of this project that I spoke 
about it on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. on August 20, 1959, and called 
upon the Postmaster General to issue a spe- 
cial traffic safety stamp. I pointed out then, 
and I would like to repeat now, that our 
most precious asset is the people of. our 
country. 

On March 380, 1960, it was my pleasure to 
announce on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Safety First Club of 
Maryland had been successful in obtaining 
the support of the Governors of 48 States in 
their drive for this special stamp. At that 
time I asked my colleagues in the House to 
get behind this drive and assist in every way 
possible to have such a stamp issued. Today 
it is a great pleasure for me to note that we 
now have the support of the Governors of 
all our States and this could not hav~ been 
accomplished without the persistent efforts 
of the members of this club. 

As you all know, the Postmaster General 
has advised me that a special traffic safety 
stamp cannot be issued this year. However, 
on Wednesday of this week, I was assured 
that this proposal will be considered when 
the decision is made as to the special stamps 
to be issued in 1961. Our present Postmaster 
General has made the decision regarding the 
stamps to be issued in the first 3 months"of 
1961. However, I hope we will have a new 
Postmaster General for the balance of next 
year and that he will be a man who is aware 
that anything we can do to stop the killing 
of our citizens on the highways is a moral 
obligation we all face. I still maintain that 
if we can issue special stamps calling at- 
tention to the need for soil conservation, 
water conservation, and such other matters, 
we can certainly find a way to issue a stamp 
calling attention to the need for conserving 
human lives. You can rest assured that I 
will continue my efforts in this direction. 

I have stated many times over that traffic 
safety is everybody’s business, yet this con= 


tinues to be one of our unsolved national 
problems. Many fine organizations, such as 
the Safety First Club of ; have ex« 
pended great effort to bring problem to 
the attention of the public and to:make peo- 
ple safety conscious. However, much more 
work is needed if we are to stop the slaughter 
on our Nation's highways. Just this past 
weekend our Governor the Honorvble Mil. 
lard Tawes, proclaimed his desire that this 
be a “deathless weekend” on Maryland high- 
ways. Yet, in less than 8 hours after the 
start of the weekend we had two deaths re- 
sulting from accidents on Maryland high- 
ways. This makes it look as though we are 
not getting our message across to the driving 
public. , 

I think all of you here realize that we 
must exert even more effort to make every 
automobile driver aware of the great ne- 
cessity for driving safely. We must make him 
understand that accidents do not always 
happen to the other fellow—they can happen 
to us. Each individual driver must do his 
part by obeying traffic laws and watching 
the other fellow as well as himself when he 
is behind the wheel. 

I know that each of you here today are 
doing a great deal to help solve this traffic 
safety problem, but I think you will agree 
that the need for safety on our Nation’s 
highways cannot be brought to the attention 
of the American people too often. Wide cir- 
culation of a traffic safety stamp would be 
very useful in our campaign to stop the 
needless loss of the lives of so many of our 
citizens. Again, let me assure you that I 
will continue to do everything in my power 
to have such a traffic safety stamp issued 
next year. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to address the Safety First Club of Mary- 
land today. Now that we have made a elean 
sweep in obtaining the support of Governors 
for our special traffic safety stamp campaign, 
let us use this support in every possible way 
so that all our citizens will be made aware 
of their social responsibility, respect the 
rights—and the lives—of others. In this 
way, I believe we can ultimately stop this 
disgraceful slaughter on the highways, 


LE 


Unfinished Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial of interest to tax- 
payers, which appeared in the Chelsea 
Record on July 22, 1960. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Members of Congress have been taking a 
vacation during the political conventions, 
but there is no vacation for the U.S, tax- 
payer. Government expenses and taxes go 
on without a break. 

Most people realize there will never be an 
end to paying taxes. What many do not 
realize—including ‘some Oongressmen—is 
that the Federal Government is charging 
heavier income taxes than necessary. Hang- 
ing fire in Congress during the current recess 
are bills which would reform the income 
tax rates and ease the load on everybody, 
These bills, sponsored by Democrat A. & 
Heatone of Florida and Republican Howarp 
Baker of Tennessee, would reduce Federal ine 
come tax rates in every bracket. 


August 24 | 


' The Government could be expected to 
benefit as well as the taxpayers. Economists 
predict that much of the money released 
from taxes would be invested to start or 
expand businesses: This would mean new 
jobs, new products—and new tax sources. 

Now is the time for all good Congressmen — 
to remind themselves that the Herlong- 
Baker tax rate reform bills 3000 and 3001 
need their attention when Congress goes 
back to work. 


Gastonia’s National Teener Champs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, t960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, August 19, 1960, the Teener 
Baseball Team of Gastonia, N.C., won 
the national championship at. a tourna- 
ment held in Hershey, Pa. This team 
of boys under the age of 16 years was 
sponsored by the Absher-Flowers Post 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Gas- 
tonia, of which I am a member. 

All of the citizens of Gaston County 
are extremely proud of the athletic ac- 
complishments of these young. fellows, 
but we are even more proud of the | 
splendid manner in which they repre- 
sented North Carolina from the stand- 
point of their personal conduct. 

The Gastonia Gazette of Saturday, 
August 20, carried a story of the wel- 
come extended to these boys ujion their 
return home, I feel that this story will 
be of interest to many people and for 
that reason I insert the story to be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

MOoTORCADE TO GATHER AT RIVER 
(By Ray Jimison) 

A red carpet stretching from the Catawba 
River to Gastonia was to greet the city’s 
national Teener champs on their arrival 
home this afternoon. 

A motorcade was to.meet the victors at 
the Catawba River bridge at 4 o'clock. 

Players were to get off the bus at the bridge 
and join the motorcade. They were to ride 
with their parents in convertibles, 

TRIUMPHANT JOURNEY 

The procession was to travel to Belmont 
where Police Chief Frank Carpenter was to 
escort it through the town. It was to swing 
back to the boulevard for the triumphant 
journey to Gastonia. 

The motorcade was to turn north on Tren- 
ton Street and travel east down Main Ave- 
nue. It was to stop at Chester Street, if it 
arrives early, to wait until 5 p.m. 

PARADE 

At 5 p.m., a parade was to be kicked off 
at Chester Street. It was to move down 
Main Avenue through the business section, 
breaking up at Broad Street. 

Not since 1935 when the Gastonia Ameri< 
can Legion Juniors captured the little world 
series has baseball fever been at such a 
high pitch in Gastonia. 

Hundreds of rabid baseball fans were eXx- 
pected to meet the team at the Catawba 
River for the grand march on Gastonia, 

PARENTS MEET 

Parents of the players wére to meet at 

Absher-Flowers Post No, 9337 at 2 p.m, to 
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make preparations to meet their sons, 
Eighteen convertibles have been secured to 
carry the happy parents. 

Gastonia’s homesick Teeners were to get 
a reception that will long be remembered. 
Baseball fans still recall when the city won 
its last national championship 25 years ago. 


“This will be even bigyer,” declared a 
VFW official. 

Capt. Roy Short of the Gastonia Police 
Department said the parade was worked up 
on short order. “We could really have shown 
the people something had we had more time 
to prepare.” 

Efforts were being made to obtain the local 
@rum and bugle corps and also the Concord 
Drum and Bugle Corps. Several fire trucks 
and ambulances were to be thrown in for 
good measure. 

RIDE TOGETHER 

Teeners and their parents were to ride 
together in the parade. Coach Jim Barker 
and VFW Recreation Director Russ Berg- 
mann and other VFW officials were to be 
in convertibles. 

EASY WAY 


Gastonia won the national Teener cham- 
pionship Friday afternoon the easy way. 
They scored 5 runs in the first inning and 
went on to smother Struthers, Ohio, 12 to 3, 
in a rain-interrupted game. 

The local Teeners fought their way into 
the finals with three consecutive wins. They 
beat Bossier, La., 6 to 0; Canal Zone, 4 to 0; 
and Elgin, Ill, 8 to 5. 

In copping the national championship, 
Gastonia beat three former national cham- 
pions—Bossier, Canal Zone, and Elgin. 

The team has been away from home since 
Saturday a week ago. They left here at 5 
a.m. and arrived in Hershey, Pa., Sunday 
after stopping off in Baltimore Saturday 
night. In rolling to the eer the 
Teeners won 13 straight es. 

Fourteen players and the two coaches were 
to share the limelight this afternoon. 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
marks the 20th anniversary of an organ- 
ization dedicated to an educational pro- 
gram designed to dispel myths and re- 
veal the truth about activities of the 
Soviet Union with regard to captive na- 
tions. This is the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of American, which repre- 
sents some 2% million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry. We salute the com- 
mittee both for what it is doing to up- 
hold and perpetuate the ideals of the 
Ukrainian people and for its efforts in 
the cause of freedom. How the work of 
the committee relates to our efforts in 
the struggle for freedom is clearly out- 
lined in the following excerpt from a 
letter to me from Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
chairman of the committee and asso- 
ciate professor of economics at George- 
town University. The excerpt: 

Our aim has been purely educational. As 
citizens knowledgeable in the affairs of the 
Soviet Union, we are dedicated to the task 
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cow in the cold war, the chief mode of which 
is psycho-political and propagandistic. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Mexican Independence Commemorative 
Postage Stamp Will Be First Placed on 
Sale September 16, 1960, at Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


EXTENSION bog REMARKS 


_ HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to extend the 
text of a letter received by me from the 
postmaster, Otto K. Olesen, Los An- 
geles, Calif., and the text of an informa- 
tion statement. about the 4-cent com- 
memorative stamp to be issued Septem- 
ber 16, 1960, on the 150th anniversary of 
Mexican independence, with the first 
day of sale in Los Angeles. 

While most of the great 23d District, 
which I represent in this great legisla- 
tive body, in this my 14th year, is not 
within the city limits of the city of Los 
Angeles, a portion of the great 23d Dis- 
trict is within the corporate limits of the 
city of Los Angeles, and therefore within 
the limits of the postal service of the 
U.S. Post Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The letter and statement follow: 

US. Post OFFice, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 19, 1960. 
Hon. CLypE DoYLez, : 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Los Angeles has been 
honored again. 

The Post Office Department in Washington 
has informed me that the U.S. commemora- 
tive postage stamp, marking the 150th anni- 
versary of Mexican independence, will be 
first placed on sale September 16, 1960, at 
Los Angeles. 

‘ This stamp is part of a joint issuance of 
special stamps by the United States and our 
good neighbor nation of Mexico. Los Angeles 
was designated as the place of initial issu- 
ance because it has the greatest concentra- 
tion of Americans of Mexican origin. 

We are planning a gala celebration for this 
event of international significance, to be held 
on the steps of the Federal Building at 10 
a.m. on September 16, 1960. Please put this 
date on your calendar because I certainly 
would like to have you in attendance at this 
ceremony as a special guest. 

Will you please drop me a line, or call my 
office at Madison 5-—7411, extension 257, telling 
me whether or not you will attend? 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Orro E. OLesen, 
Postmaster. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT THE 4-CENT MEXICAN In- 
DEPENDENCE COMMEMORATIVE STaMP, TO Be 


“postage stamp 
of Mexican 


seodenane of enastel GIICan Nekiee meme 
issuance of special e two neigh- 
boring nations, will be on sale 
September 16, 1960, at Los Angeles, Calif., 
with a special ceremony at the Spring Street 
colaens 2 tee ee 


: 


the 30 centavos denomination 
the 4-cent’ denomination for the United 
States, these being the respective 
first class letter mail in and between each 
country. Both. stamps will be printed in 
red and green on white paper, thereby fea- 
turing the Mexican national colors. 
Collectors desiring first-day cancellations 
of the 4-cent Mexican Independence com- 
memorative may send addressed envelopes, 
together with remittance to cover the cost 
of the stamps to be affixed, to the Postmas- 


placed in each envelope and the flap either 
turned in or sealed. 

Envelopes submitted should be of ordinary 
letter size, and each must be properly ad- 
dressed. An envelope must not be sent for 
the return of first day covers and orders for 
covers must not include requests for un- ~ 
canceled stamps. The outside envelope or 
wrapper to the should be en- 
dorsed “First-Day Covers 4-Cent Mexican 
Independence Stamp.” 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
in announcing the Mexican independence 
stamps said, “The Government and 
of the United States and of the great nation 
of Mexico—governments and peoples who 
share a long common and border— 
have learned to live side by side in friend- 
ship and harmony. 

“It is indeed significant, in these days 
when international crises are all too frequent, 
that our two countries have created this 
atmosphere of good neighborliness—an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect, understanding 
and trust—and thus contributed to the well- 
being and progress of each. 

“It was with these thoughts in mind that 
I proposed to Rafael Murillo Vidal, Director 
General of Posts of Mexico, in November 
1959, that our two nations jointly issue Mex- 
ican Independence stamps in 1960.” 

The Postmaster General recalled that the 
friendly relationship between the two na- 
tions was further evinced, during the past 
year, by the visits of President Eisenhower 
and his brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, to 
Mexico and by the state visit of President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos of Mexico to the United 
States. 
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Statement of Thomas F. Carpenter, As- 
sistant Research Director, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY — 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following statement of Mr. Thomas F. 
Carpenter, assistant research director, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, to the U.S. Tariff Commission 
with respect to proposed GATT negotia- 
tions: 

STATEMENT OF THomaAS F. CARPENTER, ASSIST- 

ANT RESEARCH Drrecrtor, District 50, UNITED 

Ming WorKers or AMERICA, TO THE US. 


Unper GATT, aNp TO THE COMMITTEF ON 
Recrprociry INFORMATION, WiIrH RESPECT 
To Proposep GATT NgrGOTIATIONS AN- 
NOUNCED UNDER DaTE or May 27, 1960 


A notice of intention to negotiate pur- 
suant to the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
as amended and extended, including a list of 
dutiable items to be considered, was pub- 
lished in May 1960. Under schedule I, en- 
titled “Chemicals, Oils, and Paints,” para- 
graph 1 through paragraph 95, of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, there appears a list of chemical, 
oil, and paint products, numbering some 425 
items, imported into the United States and 
proposed for consideration in trade agree- 
ment negotiations. Generally speaking, 
these items are either directly or indirectly 
competitive imports of practically every 
major industrial chemical employer in the 
United States. 

District . 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, represents, for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining, a large number of workers 
who contribute to the production of either 
the source material or the end product of 
practically all of the items listed in the 
above announcement. 

Taking into account the broad scope of 
the chemical industry in the United States, 
we find that a substantial number of the 
chemicals listed above are used by other 
industries in the production of durable 

2. building materials, electrical 
equipment, furniture and fixtures, hardware, 
lumber products, machinery, metal prod- 
ucts, motor vehicles and equipment, and 
transportation equipment—and nondurable 
goods—i.e., beverages, food products, leather 
and leather products, packaging, paper and 
Paper products, petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts, rubber products, and textiles. 

District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, represents, for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining, a considerable number of 
workers employed in the manufacture of 
those products itemized in both the dura- 
ble- and non-durable-goods lists mentioned 
above. 

Therefore, in behalf of the members of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
who may be affected by the proposed nego- 
tiations, it is the desire of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, t8 object 
to further decreases in tariffs on the May 
1960 list. 

Free enterprise in the United States has 
prospered and grown through competition. 
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has caused American industry 


most superior 

its fair share to the success of the United 
States of America in peace and war. The 
members of District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, employed in this industry 
have, likewise, made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the success of this industry and the 
maintenance of an American standard of 
living. 

Now this industry and the people who 
work to make it successful turn to the U.S. 
Government for the ieast that can be asked; 
i.e., an opportunity to continue to serve the 
United States. The American worker is en- 
titled to necessary protection from the com- 
petitive imports of products produced by 
the chemical industry in other nations 
where wages, working conditions, and living 
standards are greatly inferior to our own. 

For example, the workers in the six na- 
tions comprising the European Economic 
Community receive average hourly earnings 
that are between 21 and 22 percent of the 
average hourly earnings received by the 
chemical worker in the United States. It 
must be noted that the chemical producer 
in the United States is required by law to 
pay minimum straight-time hourly wages of 
nearly double the average hourly earnings 
of the foreign chemical producer manufac- 
turing these competitive imports. 

American industry can continually im- 
prove its output per man hour, but pro- 


ductivity alone can not make up the differ- - 


ential between the domestic industry wages 
and the wages paid to their foreign counter- 
part. 

Blocs of nations such as the European 
Economic Community can within that geo- 
graphic area remove trade barriers because 
this relatively smali area (approximately 
one-sixth of the size of the United States) 
has within its confines similar living and 
economic conditions. The problem of differ- 
entials is of no significance in this com- 


munity of nations. However, comparing the © 


wages of this economic bloc with that of 
the United States, we have the following: 


Comparison of average hourly earnings of 
nonsalaried workers in the chemical in- 
dustry! in the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) countries with 
comparable workers in the United States 
for comparable periods 


Average hourly 
Country 


Domestic 


United States 
Belgium: * 
NS icon 32.08 frances _. 
Females. ......| 18.59 franes_. 
ae et: Fed- 


1 International Standard Industrial Olassification 31 
(Chemical and Chemical Products). 

2 Hourly rate estimated on a daily average earni) of 
240.6 francs for male and 139.4 francs for female and an 
Ti: _ of 7.5 hours, 


test figures available. 


jan —Oombined average hourly earnings (excluding 
United States) equals $0.503. Percent of combined aver- 
age to U.S. average equals 21.77 percent. 

Sources: Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1959, Inter- 
national Labor Office, and U:8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Based on the above data, we find such vast 
differences in the wage structure that it 
would seem completely unrealistic to pre- 
sume that any real competition could exist 
between the domestic and foreign industries, 
based on labor costs portrayed in this table. 

The vast and dynamic machine of indus- 
trial United States requires all of its com- 
ponents in working order. The interdepend- 
ence of various large and important seg- 
ments of industry on the chemical industry 
was outlined above and discussed in a state- 
ment by the president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways: and Means, Subcommittee 
on Foreign Trade Policy in 1957, and is well 
known to interested persons and need not be 
restated here. 

While it is true that some American 
chemical manufacturers have acquired 
chemical plant facilities in foreign countries 
and enjoy cheap foreign labor, that in itself 
would be no justification for the further re- 
duction in tariffs in order to unfairly en- 
hance their competitive position against the. 
workers in the chemical industry in the 
United States. 

It appears that our Congress is also con- 
cerned about the unilateral trade program. 
On January 26, 1960, Congressman BatLry 
submitted to the House of Representative 
House Concurrent Resolution 6512, and 
Senator Kerr, for himself and Senators 
THURMOND, CURTIS, DwoRSHAK, ALLOTT, and 
JoHNsTON of South Carolina, submitted to 
the U.S. Senate Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 104. These documents express the sense 
of Congress that the United States should 
not grant further tariff reductions in the 
forthcoming negotiations since “profound 
changes in the international competitive 
standing of the U.S. producers have occurred 
since the passage of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958; 

“Whereas, imports have increased sharply 
while exports have declined.” 

Both of these resolutions are in, appro- 
priate committees of the respective houses 
of Congress and we feel certain that they 
capably express a growing concern of Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

On March 30, 1954, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower sent a message to Congress, on 
foreign economic policy, containing the fol- 
lowing passage: 

“I have approved the Commission's recom- 
mendations that the United States withhold 
reductions in tariffs on products made by 
workers receiving wages which are substand- 
ard in the exporting country. This policy 
shall be placed in effect. I have also ap- 
proved the Commission’s recommendations 
concerning raising of labor standards 
through consultative procedures and co- 
operation in international conferences such 


.as those sponsored by the International 


Labor Organization.” 

The essence of the first sentence of the 
President’s message, quoted above, is also 
stated on page viii of the “Notice of US. 
Intention to Negotiate.” 

This announced policy should bear some 
weight in these negotiations where the wages 
paid in the exporting nations are substand- 
ard to those of the United States. The 
United States of America has adopted a 
very formal policy as to what is substandard. 
This is outlined in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This act proclaims that all persons, 
employed by employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, shall be paid not less than 
$1 per hour. If we are to compete in inter- 
national commerce, the United States must 
require that any foreign producer, desiring 
to sell his products in the American market, 
pay his workers the minimum required to be 
paid under domestic policy. The alternative, 
then, is to impose necessary restrictions on 
competitive imports, produced under sub- 
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standard wages and working conditions, as 


will more fully protect the American worker: 


in his employment opportunities as a citizen 
and asa taxpayer. . 

The policies of the United States are not 
to be taken lightly by Americans themselves 
nor should they be undersold to our foreign 
counterparts. 

The history of the United States is re- 
splendent with bold and virtuous actions. 
In this matter, an action to raise the stand- 
ard of living of foreign workmen: to that of 
American workmen is preferable to lower- 
ing the American standard to that of our 
foreign competition. 

In reemphasizing the position of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, in this 
matter, it is noted that under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, we have, by law, es- 
tablished certain restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of child labor by domestic em- 
ployers. Oppressive child labor is defined as 
the employment of minors (1) under 18 in 
occupations found to be particularly hazard- 
ous, (2) under 16 in any other occupation, 
and (3) under 14 in limited work outside 
school hours in nonmanufacturing and non- 
mining occupations. 

Further, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, there is established a national policy 
that ail persons, employed by employers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, shall be paid 
not less than $1 per hour. Consideration is 
now being given by Congress of increasing 
the minimum under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act from $1 per hour to $1.25 per hour 
by step rates over a period of 3 years. 

In connection with this subject matter, 
it might be well for both the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, during their investigation of this 
matter, to consider the imposition of addi- 
tional import restrictions on goods produced 
by foreign manufacturers which pay wage 
rates to their employees and impose restric- 
tions on their workers that are below the 
minimum standards required by law to be 
maintained with respect to domestic manu- 
facturers within the United States of 
America. 

We respectfully submit that we are op- 
posed to any further reduction of tariff 
duties on competitive imports during the 
forthcoming negotiations. 
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HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24,1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr Speaker, in a 
recent talk at a dinner of the St. Louis 
Educational Television Commission in 
his honor, Dr. Frank Stanton, president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
put forward a convincing case for em- 
ploying every means at our command to 
fill the perilous gap between what our 
citizens know and what they need to 
know in order to make fast and sound 
decisions. He emphasized that such a 
curtailment of the freedom of any in- 
formation medium as the abridgment of 
the rights of broadcast journalism in 
election campaigns, is shortsighted ahd 
hazardous in the extreme.. 

This is a timely alert to the funda- 
mental and central dilemma facing de- 
mocracy as both a means of government 
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and a way of life. I urge you to read it 


constructive compulsion to discuss and to 
stimulate aiscussion among others. 

Some time ago, when CBS concluded that 
the responsibility of its own stations as 
journalists could not be fully met without 
their giving attention and time to the edi- 
torial function as well as to the reporting 
function, KMOX and KMOX-TV moved 
promptly to correct this deficiency. At the 
time the most pressing local issue was the 
St. Louis Metropolitan District Plan. KMOX 
delivered itself of a clear, forcsful, closely 
reasoned editorial—against the plan. Its sis- 
ter station, KMOX-~TV also delivered itself 
of a clear, forceful, closely reasoned editorial 
—din favor of the plan. 

If dissent is the chief nutrient of a democ- 
racy, you have nothing but the growth of 
the democratic spirit ahead of you here in 
Missouri. In addition to a historically 
robust press and lively universities as stim- 
ulators of opinion, you now have vigorous 
and independent-minded broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

This is all relevant to our concern here 
tonight: the contribution that television 
can make to education in a democratic 
society. This is an enormous topic, of 
course, and I can discuss with you only one 
major aspect of it. Before I do, I want to 
say that all of us at CBS have followed with 
great interest the work of the St. Louis 
Educational Television Commission and the 
progress of KETC. 

As a vivid communications medium, tele- 
vision can supplement greatly the traditional 
tools of education. It can possibly also in- 
troduce a& new economy-in educational 
methods. But educational television will 
never, and should never, replace institution- 
al education or even take over its major 
burden. Used wisely and well it can lighten 
that burden and at the same time add @ 
new dimension to teaching. 


A YOUNG FORCE 


Such commissions as yours, made up of 
interested citizens with a special competence 
or interest in education and its problems, 
seems to me the right way to go about giving 
direction and guidance to the development 
of educational television. Much of what has 
already been done in educational television is 
of proved good. Some, I suppose is doubtful. 
Some is probably useless, misguided, or 
basically wrong. But educational television 
is extremely young. It must rely on evolu- 
tion to realize itself and make a valid con- 


tribution to the formal educational process. . 


Certainly we at CBS want, when we can, to 
aid in that necessarily slow progression from 
experiment to a sure place in the educational 
scheme. 

In one way or another, of course, all tele- 
vision—as all communications—serves an 
educational purpose. I imagine that even 
those lighter entertainment programs about 
which the academic people may have some- 
what limited enthusiasm can touch off the 
curiosity of sociologists and anthropologists. 
And if the proper study of mankind is indeed 
man, television—whatever its mistakes and 
failures—offers the student a window of un- 
limited proportions. 

TELEVISION'S EDUCATIONAL ROLE 


Tonight I want to limit my talk on the 
most direct educational role that television 
plays in a democratic society. 

In all societies, education is a basic need. 
The Soviets have certainly recognized this— 
however repugnant to us their use of it may 
be as a mechanical adjunct of the State’s 
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cation is the ading premise of the demo- 
eratic proposition. — cannot have democ~ 
racy without But neither be- 


feeding upon 

Each exists for its own sake and, at the same 
time, for the sake of the other. You can no 
more separate education and democracy than 

you can separate energy and matter. 

_ ‘THE LUXURY OF TIME 

Now there was a day when this interde- 
and education had 


simple d 
sary to have a literate people, and provisions 
were made to teach everyone to read and 
write. For the rest, the constitutional guar- 
antee of a free press and freedom of speech, 
and the natural interplay in a small and on 
the whole peaceful society of person-to- 
person communications did the job. Democ- 
racy had room and time for its slow ma- 
chinery to move—room and time, toc, to 
make mistakes. De Tocqueville was quick 
to see the natural tolerance that the Amer- ~ 
ica of the last century had for the uncer- 
tainties of the democratic procedure. 
“The great advantage of the Americans,” he 
said, “consists in their being able to commit 
faults which they may afterwards repair.” 

That was 125 years ago, And it was true 
for 115 years thereafter. But for the last 
decade, the words come to us from the hol- 
low echo chamber of a lost world—a world 
where there was the incomparable luxury of 
time. Time to make mistakes, time to cor- 
rect them. ‘Time to flush out the facts on 
which to move. Time to feed and to feed 
back public opinion. Time, in short, for the 
slowest and most hopeful form of govern- 
ment devised by man to work. 


A NEW DILEMMA 


There seems to me no mistaking that the 
most overwhelming fact in political science 
today is that we no longer have that enor- 
mous luxury of time—that we must adjust 
the institutions and methods of democracy 
to the life-or-death demands of a speeding 
world, where there can be few mistakes, few 
revisions, few fumblings after the right 
decision. 

This is a prodigious and a wholly novel 
strain to put upon democracy. And in our 
history it comes at a time when we have not 
solved other older, far less perplexing and 
infinitely less pressing political dilemmas. 
Even as de Tocqueville wrote so reassuringly 





for that would be a denial of its own nature. 
Obviously then, this informing, this discus- 
sion, this opinion forming—this essentially 
educational process—must be adjusted to the 
new demands. 

HOW TELEVISION CAN SERVE 


I have said before that it seems to me provi- 
dential that television came along at this 
time, when the working principles of democ- 
racy are stretched taut, when old values have 
been swept away by the ruthlessness of prog- 
ress, and when—whether we like it or not— 
we are in for the most critical readjustment 
we have ever faced. The question is what is 
television doing about this opportunity for 
service and what can it do? 

I am going to be as exact and as direct 
with you on this question as I know how. 

This year the American people will be 
making a decision—a choice of leadership— 
that is bound to influence not only our own 
future but the future of mankind through- 
outthe world. It is a tough, hard, fateful 
decision binding for 4 years into the future. 
It will be made impulsively, on vague im- 
pressions, on surface feelings; or it will be 
made thoughtfully, on clear information, in 
full knowledge and understanding of the 
issues. 

LEADERSHIP FOR FREEDOM 

There is no single act of self-government 
that is more important than this quadren- 
nial choice of our national leadership. No 
matter how resolute our people, we are in 
trouble if that leadership is faltering. No 
matter how constant our devotions to free- 
dom, we plunge it into jeopardy if the lead- 
ership we choose is indifferent. No matter 
what our material strength, we are in phys- 
ical danger if our leadership is weak. 

The role that television must play in this 
outstanding business of democracy is clear: 
it is education for effective, informed citi- 
zenship capable of making sound decisions 
and making them fast. Television today is 
in 88 percent of American homes. Through 
networks it can be in every one of those 
homes simultaneously. It can be there with 
voice and with image. It can be there with 
immediacy, with the event itself—not as 
somebody saw it happen but as it is hap- 
pening. It can bring virtually the entire 
electorate into one room. That is, in fact, 
what has happened to the national party 
conventions. 


TELEVISION AND THE CONVENTIONS 


In 1956, more than 102 million viewers 
saw some part of the conventions. Out of 
the total convention coverage of 55 hours, 
the average set was turned on for over 16 
hours. Even a session at 2:30 in the morn- 
ing was watched by as many as an esti- 
mated 10 million people in 4 million homes. 
Moreover, the predictability of the conven- 
tion has littie to do with the size of the 
audience: in 1956, the general certainty that 
President Eisenhower would be nominated 
for a second term by acclamation did not 
diminish the size of the audience. 

Television has made the convention more 
than an organization devise to select a can- 
didate and frame a platform. It has be- 


come the major forum through which voters 
all across the land come to know the per- 
sonality of the party and its leaders, to get 
@ sense of their values, to judge them, their 
characters and their capacity for leadership. 

CBS takes such a serious view of the con- 
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dreds of miles of wires and cables will be 
used to cover each convention. The cost to 
the parties for the coverage that the three 
networks gave the conventions in 1956 would 
be $12.5 million for air time alone, not 
including the huge production costs. 

This quantitative picture of televisién’s 
convention coverage is only the beginning of 
the story. If we were seeking only to give 
every American “a seat in the hall,” we could 
do it with a couple of cameras and a handful 
of men. What we are after is an understand- 
ing of the convention, not just a passive 
witnessing. 

, INTERPRETING THE NEWS 


A stark chronology of the proceedings of 
the conventions would be meaningless, dull, 
and worthless to most viewers. The job of 
journaiism is not just to record, but to ap- 
praise, to evoke meanings, to search out im- 
plications, and to probe behind-the-scenes 
actions and trends. A convention is neces- 
sarily chaotic, for only a fraction of the 
significant activity is on the floor. All the 
rest—the trends and countertrends, the ap- 
peals, the deals, the obstinacies, the weak- 
nesses, the strengths—these are revealed in 
committee chambers, in delegation head- 
quarters, in candidates’ rooms, in corridors, 
and in hotel lobbies. Unless order is con- 
ferred on this chaos of happenings, unless 
selections are made from the vast volume of 
talk and action, the viewer would get little 
enlightenment. He would be swamped by 
the sheer mass of news going on before his 
eyes. So the job of television goes far be- 
yond a matter of us advanced electronic 
equipment to bring the convention’s floor 
proceedings to the viewer. It is a matter 
also of mobilizing and deploying the human 
resources of CBS News so that they are used 
in the best interest of the viewer. 

Anyone at all familiar with the television 
networks’ news and public affairs programs 
for the last 4 years knows that the con- 
ventions are a culmination as well as a be- 
ginning. Every issue and every possible can- 
didate has been presented on television over 
and over again almost since the last election 
4 years ago. The surprise candidate— 
the real darkhouse never heard of outside of 
his own State—has become an unregretted 
casualty of the sweeping light of television. 
So has the hidden issue—the prejudice or 
vested interest that operated behind the 
scenes in conventions far removed from wide 
public scrutiny and then slipped back into 
hiding for another 4 years. 


THE CHANGE IN POLITICS 


Since television treats the conventions not 
as isolated spectacles but as episodes in a 
continuing story and phases of a continuing 
discussion, subtle changes are c about 
in the patterns of our political habits and 
customs. James Reston of the New York 
Times has commented upon the shift of 
presidential possibilities away from State 
and regional leaders to national figures, at- 
tributing this to the continuing television 
coverage of the Washington scene and the 
consequent prominence of Senators. Al- 
though Warren Harding was the only man 
in this century to be nominated directly 
from the Senate for the Presidency, the vast 
majority of candidates for the nomination 
this year either are or have once been Sen- 
ators. 

It does not seem to me too much to sug- 
gest that the whole folklore of American 
politics is undergoing profound changes. 
Regionalism is declining in the face of wide- 
ly aired common problems not just of the 
Nation, but of the world. The alchemy of 
public opinion, once the distillation of bands 
and parades, slogans and songs, is giving 
way to the surer of information, 
discussion, and conclusion. The criticism of 
the is made easier and more lively 
because it is not limited to the stilted jar- 
gon and indulgent formalism of the legisla- 
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tive chamber. It may well be that, what- 
ever our troubles, we will never again face 
one of those desolate and dangerous wastes 
of history where the voices of criticism are 
all but silent. 

HINDRANCES TO REPORTING 


I hope that I do not read into television 
journalism achievements to which it has no 
fair claim. I do not think that Ido. Tele- 
vision has shown its ability to arrest at- 
tention, to report—but to go beyond report- 
ing to analysis and meaning, to bring the 
event itself into the full, unposed view of 
a hundred million families. Moreover, it 
has done this in an atmosphere of restric- 
tion and harassment. And if we press on 
to the question of whether television has 
done enough—whether it is deing enough— 
in the face of the staggering test to which 
democracy is being put, then we need to 
ask, too, whether it is being allowed to do 
enough. 

Ido not think that it is. 

Since colonial times, it has been a basic 
tenet of the American creed that journalism 
must be free—that any risks that this in- 
volves are far less hazardous than any kind 
or any degree of control. Today, the facts 
of life are that electronic journalism is as 
important as printed journalism and as 
much a part of the lives of Americans. A 
survey by the University of Michigan after 
the last presidential election showed that, 
at every educational level, more Americans 
got their information about the candidates 
and issues from elevision than from news 
papers. 

By any terms of comparison the combined 
news output of the three networks and some 
500 individual television stations represents 
massive journalistic enterprise. It is ob- 
viously entitled to the same freedom that 
made the print media the first safeguard of 
democracy throughout our history. Ob- 
viously there is no area of the news in which 
this freedom has more relevancy or im- 
portance than in the political field. That, 
indeed, is the whole point of a free press. 


EQUAL TIME STRAITJACKET 


Yet this is the one area singled out by 
section 315 of the Communications Act to 
deny broadcast journalism its freedom and 
to apply the “equal time” straitjacket, re- 
quiring every candidate—however obscure— 
to get equal time on all but regularly 
scheduled news and news interview pro- 
grams. For all practical purposes this not 
only strips broadcast journalism of both the 
right and responsibility of news judgment, 
but it makes really significant and useful 
special election programs impossible. For 
example, under the present law, if in 1956 
we had broadcast a debate between the Re- 
publican and Democratic Presidential candi- 
dates, we would also have had to invite 
candidates from the New Party, the For 
America Party, the Mississippi Black and 
Tan Grand Old Party, the American Third 
Party, the Christian National Party, and 
the American Party, among others, The re- 
sulting Donnybrook would, of course, have 
been utterly useless, 


THE NEED FOR A CHANGE 


Virtually every thoughtful person has 
agreed that this legalized negation of the 
classical role of a free press in a democracy 
is dangerous, wasteful, and intolerable. Chief 
among the most articulate critics of section 
315 have been the print media of the coun- 
try. Yet it is still on the statute books. 
Monday the Senate passed a resolution— 
Senate Joint Resolution 207—which waives 
the equal time requirement of section 315 
insofar as it applies to presidential and vice- 
presidential nominees during the 1960 cam- 
paign. To become effective, this temporary 
measure also must have the approval of the 
House... Unless the House acts in the few re- 
maining days until adjournment, television 
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will be unable to go beyond regularly sched- 
uled news and news interview programs in 
covering the critical campaign we are about 
to enter. 





4 BATTLE TO BE WON 


Education and journalism have always been ° 


related. They are both directed at convey- 
ing knowledge and promoting discussion. 
Journalism is that part of the continuing 
educational process that deals with the 
events, and personalities, and issues of our 


own time. If we in any serious way restrict © 


this freedom of journalism, we deny our- 
selves the only road to salvation open to us— 
an educated and informed people. 

This is the great unfinished business in 
television as an educational force, I have 
every confidence that the institutional uses 
of television as a tool of formal education 
are off to a good beginning and in good 
hands. As I said earlier, aside from the sup- 
port of all of us, their major need now is 
time to develop. And the outlook is positive. 

But this broader use of television as edu- 
cation’ for democratic living and, indeed, 
democratic survival, is plagued and choked 
by a statutory negativism. I believe it es- 
sential that educators and those interested in 
education see the need for permanently cor- 
recting this as infinitely more than a battle 
of journalism versus government. It is, in 
sober fact, a battle to meet the increasingly 
urgent need for information if this society is 
to survive. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial regarding 
the forthcoming political campaign 
which appeared in the Boston Globe on 
August 1, 1960: 

Can We Keep Ovor Livine STanparps?—In 
WorLD or Topay UNirep StatTes Faces Harp 
CHOoIcES—Next PRESIDENT Wri Have To 
ASK ror SACRIFICES 

(By John Harriman) 

With the convention fanfare and shouting 
behind us, we now settle down for the long 
grind of the political campaign. 

In many ways this campaign will be quite 
different from any that have preceded it. 
Not since the deep depression of the 1930's 
have issues so questioned the strength of the 
American economy and the national secu- 
rity, even the whole American way of life. 

When Franklin Roosevelt first took the 
reins of Government, it was touch and go 
whether the system we call capitalism could 
survive. The next decade will ask an 
equally profound and challenging question: 
In the jungle world that emerges today can 
the towering living standards of the Amer- 
ican people be maintained? 

This is the great issue. It is in a sense 
the only real issue, for the politics, the trade, 
the economics of the world today are but re- 
fiections of what might actually be called 
an assault on our living standard or, to put 
it differently, on the huge difference between 
our standard of living and that of the rest 
of mankind. 

The cold war is one facet of that assault. 
The Communist ideology was born to the 
economicaily dispossessed, and to fulfill its 
mission it must raise the well-being of its 
masses: to equal at least that of the system 
it seeks out of bitterness to destroy. 
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In the underdeveloped areas, unrest and 
revolution are rising, demanding by what 

God-given right the American economy 
should be suffering under tiie problems of 
distributing its abundance while much of 
the rest of the world goes hungry and in rags. 

But the challenge, the assault, is not only 
from our ideological antagonist and the eco- 
nomically frustrated. It comes also from our 
allies. From a Europe and Japan, reinvigor- 
ated and enjoying such economic strength 
and expansion as they have not known in 
50 years. 

The Soviet challenge is in what we.call the 
cold war. That of the underdeveloped areas 
is through political revolution that threatens 
us with isolation. And Europe and Japan 
challenge in the markets of the world, com- 
petitively, with currencies now as strong as 
the dollar and production costs that cast 
a shadow on the whole high wage-high pur- 
chasing power concept which is at the core 
of American life. 

The danger here is that there is no po- 
litical capital to be had in meeting such 
issues, and forging a policy which will cope 
with them. Roosevelt could move to meet 
the threat of his times with ringing 
phrases, “a quarter of a nation ill-housed— 
ill-fed.” He was a champion of the people 
pointing to a better life. 

But the successful candidate next year 
must tell people that which no one will want 
to hear. He must point out that unless the 
farm problem is solved, we shall slip ever 
nearer serious economic trouble—that un- 
less trade is freed at a sacrifice to many in- 
dustries and jobs, the result will be another 
serious depression. 

He must say in effect that it may be more 
in the public interest that a mill be built in 
Calcutta by American capital than in some 
American city. He may well have to say to 
the Ameriacn people that a certain amount 
of deflation and unemployment here is a 
necessary experience, if our international 
position and leadership is to be maintained. 

Roosevelt could offer security, and an in- 
crease in the standard of living. But next 
year’s occupant of the White House must in 
effect point out that In the modern world 
there is no security, and that it is not ours 
but the living standards of others which 
must occupy our minds. 

Both political candidates are tough young 
men, and a tough campaign is expected. 
But the real toughness will be that which 
the victor will be called upon to exert when 
he is in the White House—the toughness to 
face the dangerous issues of a dangurous age. 
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Mr. HARMON. Mr. Speaker, the most 
terrible of modern diseases, cancer, is 
still an imminent threat to humanity. 
Therefore, it would seem of the utmost 
importance that tests be made of any 
new drug which might reduce the pain 
and number of deaths caused by cancer. 
The eminent physiologist, Dr. A. C. Ivy, 
has made widespread tests which show 
that. Krebiozen has apparently been 
helpful in treating many patients. De- 
spite these reported results, the Ameri~- 
can Medical Association has violently 
denounced Dr. Ivy and his discovery. 















When cancer strikes two out of every three 
families in America it will care little whether 
its peels iapertctm are Democrats or Republi- 


wrrppicel of tinned at aaa eer tle of 
suspense and tragic waiting the 


retinal blastoma, brain tumors, and other 
malignancy 

Our nephew, 21, was operated on in De- 
cember 1959 for the removal of an external 
tumor (after a week of having his foot hung 
over the end of the bed with a 10-pound 
weight, in the hospital, peng the lump 
was a twisted muscle on his back 

The doctors who operated “aid be wouldn't 
need radium. 

In Ee ee by 
@ surgeon. His prognosis was 3 to 6 months 
to live. July? This is 

He is said to have a malignant Schwanoma 
tumor on the nerve sheath in the fourth or 
fifth lumbar region, 

My prayer has been that his life might be 
preserved until something beneficial could 
be done. “Faith without works is dead.” 

I have been warned, “Just leave it up to 
the doctors.” The doctors are not to men- 
tion the word cancer until his wife releases 
it. Unless he can be rescued from a mael- 
strom of prejudice and unbelief, as dooming 
@s cancer itself, there is no hope. 

Here lies my appeal. - 

If the word “cancer” may have a new 
connotation, created by a new social con- 
cept, then something might be done. ‘Little 
more can be accomplished without the help 
of God and Congress. 

For this reason I enlist your interest in 
Krebiozen—its possibilities and ite struggles. 

To read of the beneficial results of the drug 
on other inoperable, X-ray resistant tumors 
of advanced and terminal patients makes me 
wonder if Krebiozen. just might apply to 
this tumor so rare that little experimenta- 
tion has been done with any chemicals, let 
alone Krebiozen. 

Why not try something to save or prolong 
@ life instead of letting it die, doing nothing? 

Since this (Krebiozen) represents the first 
and only nontoxic chemical agent to show 
definite biological activity of any degree 
against tumors of all types, it seems justi- 
fiable to encourage as much basic and clini- 
cal investigation as possible. 

Here are just two examples of the treat- 
ment of tumors: 


“Patient G.C.: Malignant neoplasm, bed- 
ridden, terminal. 
“No benefit from X-ray therapy was ob- 


tained. Tumor 
8 years after boy was declared hepeless and 
with a life expectancy of 6 to 8 weeks, patient 
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fs without any signs of malignancy and is 
4n perfect physical condition.” 

“Patient L.T.: Malignant melanoma, ad- 
vanced, inoperable. 

“One year and three months after — 
ning Krebiozen therapy—‘t 
therapy (Krebiozen) patient is free of ha 
toms of malignancy.’ Patient is entirely 
normal and carries a full day’s work.” 

A further example of the benefits of 
Kretiozen: 

“Patient No. 2, Mrs. E.D.: Brain tumor, 
terminal 


“On January 20 patient was deeply stu- 
perous and death seemed imminent. On the 
dose of 0.1 mg. weekly, this patient has re- 
tained a. normal condition for the last 2 
years. She goes to market, to church and 
her attitude, physically and mentally is that 
of a normal person.” 

Concerning leukemia: 

“Patient No. 3, Mr. S.Y.: Acute lymphatic 
leukemia. 

“After his second dose of Krebiozen— 
feeling very much better and his hemoglobin 
is begining to rise.” 

“Patient R.S.: Acute leukemia, advanced 

“Clinically his condition is excellent.” 

Many other types on cancer are listed. 
Since many patients are advanced terminal, 
inoperable cases, what might be the results 
if Krebiozen were employed earlier? Two 
other types are: 

“Patient No. 5, Mrs. M.P.: Adenocarcinoma. 
Bedridden, Terminal (death was expected 
within a day or two). Two months after 
beginning Krebiozen therapy: patient is 
improving.” 

“Dr. R.P.: Michigan: Patient: A.V. Cancer 
of Lung, Bedridden, Terminal: “Whether or 
not the Senator’s life could have been saved 
had Krebiozen been administered at an 
earlier stage, is, of course, a matter of con- 
jecture. To see a man suffering unbounded 
pain only partially dulled by maximal doses 
of morphine, abruptly become completely 
and permanently relieved, in the presence of 
widespread devastating malignancy, has 
been one of the most dramatic therapeutic 
achievements it has ever been my privilege 
to observe. Dr. S. and I are unable to ex- 
press in words our gratitude to you Dr. 
Ivy and Dr. Durovic for your courtesy and 
cooperation and assistance in Senator V’s 

terminal illness.” 
‘ For your convenience, these are only 
abreviated examples of many cases listed in 
the Report on Krebiozen, published in 1954. 

“Krebiozen has already been withheld un- 
mecessarily for several years from many 
cancer patients whom it might help, through 
no fault of their own, but by the excuses of 
pseudocritics.” 


WHAT IS KREBIOZEN? 


“Erebiozen is a compound extracted from 
the blood serum.of horses which have been 
previously infected with a preparation made 
from a culture of a ‘mold’, called Actino- 
myces bovis * * * Enough is now known 
about the chemistry to warrant the hope 
that it may be synthesized.” 

“Biologically there is evidence that Kre- 
biozen is a hormone which acts to restrain 
the unregulated growth of body cells.” 

“The Krebiozen Research Foundation is 
a not-for-profit organization incorporated in 
April, 1951, under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. Its purpose is to conduct scientific 
research in the cancer field. The founda- 
tion is located at 105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

“Since 1951 the foundation has been in- 
vestigating the drug Krebiozen, a new drug 
by Steven Durovic, M.D, 
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“All the tions on Krebiozen have 
been under the auspices of the 
Krebiozen Research Foundation -with the 
edvice and supervision of Dr. A. 0. Ivy, dis- 
tinguished professor of physiology and head 
of the Department of Clinical Science at 
the University of Illinois. 

“At the time when Dr. Ivy began his in- 
vestigation of Krebiozen, he was Executive 
Director of the National Advisory Cancer 
Council cf the U.S. Public Health Service and 
@ member of the board of directors of the 
American Cancer Society. Dr. Ivy had been 
selected and proposed by the board of trus- 
tees of the American Medical Association, to 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
State to serve as an expert adviser and wit- 
ness at the Nuremberg medical trials on the 
subject of medical ethics and clinical investi- 
gation. Dr. Ivy served in this capacity dur- 
ing the Nuremberg trials.” 

The secretary, Dr. J. F. Pick, is “well 
known for his demonstration among pris- 
oners at Stateville Penitentiary, Joliet, Il., 
of the role of facial deformity in the genesis 
of criminality. This involved corrective 
surgery of more than 1,000 men and aided 
the rehabilitation of most, a feat for which 
Dr. Pick has been honored by the John 


Howard Organization, and scientific as well 


as legal groups the world over.” 

Why has Krebiozen met such opposition? 

“Unscientific and unusual criticism of an 
experimental work before it had been com- 
pleted and its results published gave rise 
to the appointment by the 68th Illinois Gen- 
eral Asembly of joint committee of 14 legis- 
lators to investigate the Krebiozen contro- 
versy. The committee later became a legis- 
lation commission to continue the work 
after the adjournment of the Illinois Legis- 
lature on July 1, 1953. 

“As to Dr. George Stoddard, who resigned 
as president of the University of Illinois on 
July 25, 1953, at the height of the contro- 
versy over Krebiozen on a vote of no- 
confidence by university trustees, the com- 
mission concluded that unsatisfactory han- 
dling of his public statements added to the 
controversy. 

“The records of the legislative commission 
show that an attempt to secure financial 
rights to Krebiozen and control of its com- 
mercial exploitation preceded publication of 
the AMA's status report. These facts, taken 
from sworn testimony and written material 
accepted in evidence by the commission, 
were never denied under oath, though those 
concerned were given full opportunity to do 


so. 

“A group of businessmen headed by Mr. 
Edwin R. Moore, president of the Bell & ‘Gos- 
sett Co., Morton Grove, Ill., attempted to 
use their acquaintance with the Durovics to 
gain financial control of Krebiozen. It 
should be borne in mind that these indi- 
viduals had in no way contributed to the 
development of the dgug financially or other- 
wise. 


“They enlisted the aid of Dr. J. J. Moore, 
then treasurer of the AMA, who brought 
pressure on the Durovics to give the financial 
exploitation of Krebiozen to these men. Dr. 
Moore had a very bitter discussion on this 
subject with Mr. Marko Durovic, as was tes- 
tified to under oath by the interpreter Dr. 
Moore brought with him on this occasion. 

“Subsequently, the Durovics were warned 
that the AMA would destroy Krebiozen un- 
less they mac? a financial arrangement with 
Mr. Edwin Moore. 

“When this warning was ignored, Dr. 
George Lull, secretary and general manager 
of the AMA, stated to the press: “The Ameri- 
can Medical Association has begun a critical 
study of Krebiozen, the experimental cancer 
drug, and will issue a public report on its 
findings within the next 6 weeks.’ 

“Shortly thereafter, Franklin Bing, a for- 
mer secretary of the AMA Council on Foods 
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and Nutrition, wrote to Dr. Ivy informing 
him that he would be ruined unless he of- 
fered the AMA for publication a letter stat- 
ing ‘Krebiozen has no value in the treatment 
of cancer.’ He offered Dr. Ivy a dubious 
recompense: Let him first deny Krebiozen 
publicly and then he might, if he wished, 
continue his research on it in secret. Prob- 
ably no scientist ever received a more aston- 
ishing or cynical suggestion. Dr. Ivy refused. 
This refusal was the real reason why the 
Chicago Medical Society was stirred up to 
discipline Dr. Ivy. ‘The formal reasons— 
those given to the profession and the pub- 
lic—were merely invented and were on their 
face ridiculous, as the then president of the 
Chicago Medical Society tacitly admitted 
when he said the society’s action against Dr. 
Ivy was a big mistake. 

“Thus the reason for the AMA ‘Status Re- 
port on Krebiozen’ is appareny. It was never 
intended as a true evaluation of this drug. 
It had only one purpose, to destroy Krebio- 
zen, whatever the consequences to science 
and humanity. 

“The transcript of the hearings of the 
Illinois Legislative Commission investigating 
the Krebiozen controversy contains the full 
record of the matter. 
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“As further evidence that Kreblozen has 
been tested and found worthless, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society paper cites the ‘Report 
of the Committee on Cancer Diagnosis and 
Therapy of the National Research Council,’ 
chairmaned by Dr. Ira T. Nathanson, who 
was also one of the collaborators on the 
AMA's status report. 

“The American Cancer Society paper at- 
tempts to convey the idea that this National 
Research Council committee tested Krebio- 
zen. Actually, it did no such thing. It did 
not make a test. It only endorsed the forged 
report of the AMA. In 1954, Miss Isabella 
Wason, executive secretary of the commit- 
tee, stated: ‘Dr. Ivy sent us Krebiozen to use 
in clinical trials, but it was not used.’ 

“*The Status Report of the Committee on 
Research of the Council of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the AMA’ dealt with 100 cases 
allegedly treated with Krebiozen. The facts 
are supported by uncontroverted documen- 
tation and testimony given under oath. 

“They fabricated 24 case histories denying 
any beneficial effect to Krebiozen and stating 
that all these patients were dead or dying. 
* * * This falsification was discovered when 
the commission subpenaed the AMA file on 
Krebiozen, and the patients identified. Ten 
of those declared dead or dying by the AMA! 
in 1951, then in 1953 appeared before the 
commission. * * * ‘We the undersigned were 
among those Krebiozen patients and here- 
with certify that we are alive and in good 
health for over 3 years.’ 

“Today, after 8 years, seven of these 
patients, all residents of Chicago, are free of 
cancer.” 

“On March 9, 1959 the American Cancer 
Society released what it calls a ‘Background 
Paper on Krebiozen,’ which has since been 
reprinted in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

“Excluding the 24 fabricated cases, the 
AMA report was based entirely on selected 
negative cases. Meanwhile, and this is very 
significant, the AMA had in its possession 
140 clinical histories of patients treated in 
outstanding scientific and medical centers 
throughout the country, including 6 large 
university clinics and 2 world-famous medi- 
cal centers. These reports were almost uni- 
versally favorable to Krebiozen, and had 
been supplied the AMA in ample time to be 
included in the status report but the AMA 
did not include one of them. Thus it is 
obvious that the AMA never intended that 
Krebiozen be honestly and scientifically 
evaluated, but that its report was and is a 
smear report.” 
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THE COLE REPORT 


The society’s paper also refers to the com- 
mittee of six physicians headed by Dr. 
Warren Cole (of the University of Dlinois) 
and known as the Cole committee. 

Even “13 patients who were free of cancer 
after Krebiozen treatment were brought be- 
fore this committee.” 

“In the published part, in ‘conclusions’ the 
Cole committee report states: ‘We have been 
presented with no histological evidence by 
Dr. Ivy that the material produced degenera- 
tive or regressive changes in tumor cells.’ 

“At the time the conclusions of the Cole 
committee were published, this report bore 
only the signature of its chairman, Dr. Cole. 
It was revealed at the legislative hearings 
that a plain signature sheet had been cir- 
culated to the other members, who signed 
without reading the report.” 

The part containing favorable evidence for 
Krebiozen was marked “confidential” and was 
not released until called in by the commis- 
sion. , 

But observe: “Writing in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association of April 
11, 1959, Dr. Cole (president-elect of Ameri- 
can Cancer Society) remarked: ‘Evidence of 
the occurrence of spontaneous regression of 
cancer supports the concept of biological 
control of cancer and reinforces the hope 
that more satisfactory methods of treating 
cancer than surgery and/or radiation may be 
found in future years.’” 

CHEMISTRY ? 


“The American Cancer Society points out 
that two chemists, Drs. Paul Kirk, of the 
University of California, and Arthur Furst, 
of Stanford University, testified in 1958 that 
Krebiozen is nothing but nujol. 

“pr, Kirk stated he received six ampules 
from Dr. Batchelder, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society division in San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Furst testifies that he found one 
ampule at Stanford University and that an- 
other ampule was given him by the same Dr. 
Batchelder (scientific procurement?). Asan 
experimental drug. Krebiozen can only be 
obtained from the Krebiozen Research 
Foundation. Neither Dr. Kirk, Dr. Furst, 
nor Dr. Batchelder ever requested Krebiozen 
and none was ever sent to them.” 

“No, pharmaceutical company reveals all 
of its manufacturing details Om any sub- 
stance. The American Cancer Society paper 
[tries to] convince the public that Krebio- 
zen is a ‘secret remedy’, intimating that it 
may also be nonexistent. 

“It may be as difficult to define the exact 
chemistry of Krebiozen as it was to learn 
the exact chemistry of insulin, which was 
still a mystery 25 years after its discovery 
and has only recently been precisely pre- 
scribed.” 


PUBLICATION OF KREBIOZEN INFORMATION 
BLOCKED 


The American Cancer Society paper sights 
absence of publications on Krebiozen in 
U.S. scientific journals. 

“The real fact is that all publications on 
krebiozen in the medical literature has been 
systematically blocked—through the exer- 
cise of bureaucratic control by the American 
Cancer Society and the American Medical 
Association over the scientific community. 

“The latest attempt by Dr. Durovic to 
gain scientific publication was in December 
1958 when he submitted to General Prac- 
titioner a very substantial article on the ac- 
tivity of Krebiozen aaginst spontaneous tu- 
mors in animals. The article was rejected. 

“Publication of a report on 40 cases treated 
with Krebiozen at the Lankenau Institute 
has not been permitted. This report writ- 
ten by the man who treated these patients 
is still being suppressed. 

“Dr. Ivy has never succeeded in publish- 
ing one article in a medical jourtial on 
Krebiozen. 
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“The monograph on this subject written 
by Drs. Ivy, Pick, and Phillips was initially 
accepted by a medical journal but was later 
returned after pressure was brought to bear 
on the publisher.” 

This publication which would be enough 
to justify further “exploration and perfec- 
tion—was sent 3 years ago to all of these 
organizations and has been deliberately ig- 
nored.” 


No tests on Krebiozen at National Cancer 
Institute z 

In August 1958 Senator Pau. H. Dove.as’ 
proposal to test Krebiozen “was immediate- 
ly accepted by Dr. Ivy and the Krebiozen 
Research Foundation. The National Cancer 
Institute and its Director, Dr. John R. Hel- 
ler, rejected. : 

“At one of the meetings Dr. Durovic asked 
Dr. Heller if he ‘considered the double-blind 
test unscientific.’ ‘ 

“Dr. Heller answered: ‘No; of course not. 
It is our standard of drug evaluation at the 
National Cancer Institute.’ 

“Nevertheless he admitted in answer to 
another question that in his capacity as a 
director of the American Cancer Society, he 
had voted a little earlier that the proposal 
to evaluate Krebiozen by this method should 
be turned down as ‘unscientific.’ 

“From Pasteur on the double-blind test 
has been accepted in science as the most 
objective and certain method for evaluating 
@ new therapy, since it rules out subjective 
impressions of both: the physicians giving 
the treatment and the patients receiving 
it. Only results based on facts count. 

“Yet the American Cancer Society and the 
National Cancer Institute contend for one 
reason or another that this method should 
not be used for Krebiozen. One reason as- 
signed for refusing the test, for example, is 
that its results—under the stipulated condi- 
tions—would ‘not be acceptable to the sci- 
entific public.’ 

“Entirely invalid is the astonishing op- 
position to Dr, Ivy’s assisting in the admin- 
istration of the drug. Neither Dr. Ivy, nor 
anyone else, could by serving in this capacity 
make an inactive drug give positive results.” 

“Dr. Ivy has experimented with Krebiozen 
for nearly 10 years. He has more knowledge 
of the dosage rate and effect of the drug 
on various types of tumors than anyone else. 
In & committee of five, he would have only 
one vote, which would certainly not be de- 
cisive.” 

FINANCES 


In his speech in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, May 27, 1959, Hon. Ronanp V. 
Lisonatt of Illinois, from Dr. Durovic’s. own 
district, stated: 

“Dr. John R. Heller, director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, with its millions of 
dollars for research given by the Govern- 
ment through the Congress—knows and is 
fully cognizant of the nefarious practices 
against Krebiozen. He further knows that 
the American Medical Association is in con- 
trol of the American Cancer Society and the 
individuals serving in its official family are 
known enemies who have fought against 
Krebiozen.” 

Recalling the monetary ambitions of some 
of Krebiozen’s early opponents, let us ob- 
serve the other side of the picture: 

The fact that Mr. Marko Durovic (brother 
of Stevan Durovic) was the chief financial 
supporter of the Krebiozen Research Foun- 
dation for 3 years; and that Dr, Andrew C. 
Ivy who “has been and is research adviser— 
has accepted no remuneration for his serv- 
ices to the foundation; and that no official 
of the foundation has ever received any 
compensation for his work.~ They rely on 
other sources for their livelihood;” and that 
“for 5 years Kreblozen was given free and 
office maintenance was paid by the Duro- 
vics; and that today about 60 percent of 
patients still receive the drug free.” 
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All should be. proof in itself that they are 
dedicated in their service to humanity, in 
direct antithesis to the apparently ulterior 
motives of some of their adversaries, 
Why did not the American Cancer Society 


go to the U.S. Department of Internal Reve- 


nue, where it is open for inspection, instead 
of to the foundation library center so. they 
could report that “the Krebiozen Research 
Foundation has not published a list of offi- 
cers, a report of activities, or a financial 
statement’’? 

“Krebiozen should be produced in larger 
amounts so that larger doses may be given 
to patients with resistant tumors.” The 
radiant tumor is my immediate concern in 
the present crisis. 


Convincing 


After careful study I am convinced of the 
veracity of the statements I have quoted. 

Dr. George Crane, Chicago columnist, 
wrote, “From what I’ve been observing in the 
last year and a half, I think Dr. Ivy’s Kre- 
biozen Theories seem to show @ great deal of 
merit.” ; 0" 

My regard for the profession of medicine is 
such that I have often thought of studying 
it myself. If so, I believe I'd never say die. 

For several years IT have deducted certain 
minor theories of my own regarding cancer, 
whatever their value, 

“Some 40,000 chemical compounds are 
being screened each year on the bare chance 
that’ they will show anticancer activity. 
Krebiozen alone—a drug which at the least 
has the evidence of some 300 doctors that it 
gives a 70-percent beneficial activity in ad- 
vanced and terminal cancer patients—is de- 
nied a test by the very people who profess 
to be leading the search for drug remedies 
against cancer." 

“Krebiozen alone has a reparative function 
and represents an attempt to solve the bio- 
logical problem of cancer on a bio- 
logical basis by supplying the substance 
which hormally prevents cells from becoming 
cancerous.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that my 
registered letter to Dr. Heller, Director of the 
National Cancer Institute, was the only one 
returned, “Unclaimed.” Maybe he was mway. 
The others responded with a great deal of 
thought. 

Yet due to the prevailing fatalistic atti- 
tude, all attempts have failed to get a report 
to Sloan-Kettering or others for professional 
review or further analysis. ; 

A plea for united effort 

What action can be taken to alleviate 
this intolerable situation in the status quo? 

Could the Iilinois Legislative Commission 
interim report of March 25, 1954, derived 
from 6,502 pages of testimony, be consulted? 

What can be done to remove the whole 
matter from prejudicial surveillance? : 

How could enlightenment or protection be 
supplied to members of the profession whose 
careers seem to depend upon acquiescence? 

Why is application for a patent still pend- 
ing? “Dr. Durovic first filed for a patent 
(No. 254,985) November 6, 1951. This appli- 
cation has been amended three times and is 
still pending under continuation dated May 
5, 1958”—contrary to quotes from the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society paper. 

Could action be so direct, so immediate, 
and so publicly avowed that it will banish 
some of the shadows that slink into the realm 
of the unknown and the enigma of the closed 

? A 


I sight again just one thin, quiet, blond 
youth with a crewcut, big ears—and eyes 
growing sadder with the passing weeks. He 
can now walk only with assistance. 

Waiting for the next Congress will be too 
late to possibly help many to be cured or 
live under therapy who now watch their 
dream clouds drift slowiy by. : 
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In this matter of life and death, the indi- 
vidual should no longer be deprived of the 
traditional American right of freedom of 


choice, 
Epona J. REESE. 


Burdick Election Victory Proves Farmer’s 
Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Publisher Harry F. Miedema, Jr., has put 
together facts and common sense in his 
editorial in the July 15, 1960 issue of the 
Badgerland Farmer, a hard-hitting, bi- 
weekly farm newspaper circulated to 
12,000 Dane County, Wis., farm homes. 

Senator Burpicx’s election was, as Mr. 
Miedema concludes, the farmer’s call for 
action on the farm situation. I com- 
mend the following editorial for your 
consideration: 

Burpick’s Norte Dakora VicTory IS A 

SIGNAL—FaRMERS DEMAND ACTION 

Metropolitan newspapers and the slick 
magazines are engaging in mental gymnastics 
in their interpretation of the recent North 
Dakota US. Senate special election returns. 

Newsweek’s interpretations of the signifi- 
cance of the special election is summarized in 
their conclusion: “a farm revolt fails to de- 
velop.” 

City newspaper editorials and the other 
slick weekly news magazines made a similar 
interpretation of the election. 

A close examination of the North Dakota 
election returns discloses that these editorial 
writers are way off base. 

No one expected that QuenTIN BurpIcx, 
the farmer-endorsed candidate for the U.S. 
Senate in North Dakota, could possibly win 
in a landslide. No matter how deep farm 
discontent was in that State; a change in 
voting habits from overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican to overwheimingly Democratic just 
doesn’t happen overnight or even in 8 years. 

In 1952 the Republican vote in North Da- 
kota was 191,000 while the Democratic vote 
was 76,000. In other words, the Republicans 
received 70 percent of the vote or better than 
2 to 1. The 1952 Republican percentage 
vote in North Dakota was higher than in 
any other State in the Union. 

When there is a change from the Republi- 
cans winning over 2 to 1 in North Dakota in 
1952 to the Democratic candidate just win- 
ning in, the recent special election, though 
winning by less than 1 percent of the vote, 
there must be something really big brewing. 

That “something really big brewing” in 
North Dakota was farm unrest and farm re- 
volt. 

The personality factor could not have been 
overriding because the Republican candidate 
was @ popular young two-term Governor. 

The only other explanation is that the 
Democrats’ popularity went up that much 
on the issues generally in North Dakota. We 
don"t believe the Democrats “just got more 
popular.” People don’t change that much 
without a strong reason. The only strong 
reason in North Dakota is farm unrest and 
farm revolt. 

In light of these facts, the QuznTIN Bur-~ 
Dick victory in North Dakota is little short of 
fantastic. 
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Those newspapers and magazines which 
refuse to believe that American farmers are 
in a recession or refuse to believe they are 
angry because nothing is done about it 
should take a look at the following facts: 

1, The purchasing power of total net in- 
come of U.S. farmers declined 19 percent 
from May 1952 until May 1959, At the same 
time corporation dividends were up 41 per- 
cent; personal income from interest was up 
69 percent; and nonagricultural personal in- 
come was.up 41 percent. 

2. Farmers have been underpaid $129 bil- 
lion during the past 9 years on the basis of 
parity prices. Parity prices are standards de- 
clared by law to be fair to farmers on the 
basis of prices charged farmers for goods and 
services they buy. 

8. An examination of operating statements 
of American farms shows a pitifully low re- 
turn to the farm operator for his own work 
on the farm. For example—the Wisconsin 
dairy farmer earned only 73 cents per hour 
for his labor in producing 3.5 testing milk 
at the average of $3.11 per hundredweight 
for 1958 after deducting other costs of pro- 
duction including return on his investment. 

4. The return to the average western Wis- 
consin dairy farm operator for his labor in 
operating the farm declined from $2,852 in 
1952 to $1,997 in 1958. At the same time 
US. average family personal income before 
Federal taxes went up from $5,120 in 1952 
to $6,220 in 1958. 

No wonder farmers are hopping mad, 


Hoover’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


_ Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 10, during the recent congression<- 
al recess, one of the most celebrated 
Americans observed his 86th birthday. 
I refer to our former President Herbert 
Hoover. 

President Hoover is the Nation’s emi- 
nent elder statesman who through a long 
life actively devoted to the service of his 
country has become one of the most be- 
loved and respected Americans of the 
20th century. I wish to cal the attention 
of the House of Representatives to the 
statement by Mr. Wilbur D. Matson con- 
cerning President Hoover which ap- 
peared recently in the Chicago Tribune. 
I might add that Mr. Matson himself 
is a significant figure in Ohio and beyond 
our State whose sound philosophy ex- 
pressed in the editorial voice of the Mor- 
gan County Herald has had wide in- 
fluence far beyond the reaches of his 
newspaper's circulation, The statement 
is as follows: 

Hoover’s BIRTHDAY 

McConNELSVILLE, Ohio, August 2.—August 
10 is the 86th birthday of America’s grand 
old man and first citizen, Herbert Hoover. 
No American statesman of the present cen- 
tury has given as much of himself and his 
great talents to the preservation of our 
institutions and American ideals. Great 
mind, great of heart, great of character, 
ex-President has been an inspiration to 
higher and better life and the cause of 
erty throughout the world. 
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One of the moving scenes at the recent 
convention was Hoover’s ap ce before 
that body. He received a splendid ovation | 
from a host of admirers, America will not 
soon see another character such as Herbert 
Hoover, who easily ranks with our all-time 
great. 

Wrsvur D. Matson, 


Spencer Olin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great personal pleasure that I 
learned of the recommendation of 
Spencer T. Olin, of Alton, Tli., for the 
post of treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The recommendation 
was made by the National Committee 
Chairman, the Honorable THruston B. 
Mormon. 

Mr. Olin, whom I am proud to call 
friend, has long been devoted to service, 
to his community, his State, and his 
country. As a young man he early be- 
came active in community affairs in his 
home community of Alton. His leader- 
ship soon became apparent, particularly 
in the field of finance. Over the years 
he has served as chairman of fundrais- 
ing activities for various organizations, 
including Community Chest drives and 
fund campaigns for the benefit of the 
three hospitals located in Alton. His 
activity in public affairs has included 
chairman of the Madison County (IIl.) 
War Finance Committee in 1943, finance 
chairman for the National Citizens for 
Eisenhower Congressional Committee, 
and, in 1955, an appointment by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to a 4-year term as 
Chairman of the National Monument 
Commission. 

Mr. Olin assumed active charge of the 
Republican Finance Committee in 
August 1958. Through his experience, 
his diligent devotion to duty, his tre- 
mendous executive ability in fundrais- 
ing, he has accomplished wonders in 
bringing the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and its dependent committees, to 
@ sound financial structure. 

I need not go further into the accom- 
plishments of this splendid citizen, and 
one who has proved his mettle in many 
places. These are detailed in the article 
I insert herewith from the Champaign 
(Ill.) News Gazette. I do want to state 
that, with a man of Spencer Olin’s skill, 
intelligence and integrity at the finan- 
cial helm the Republican Party will have 
the type of leadership from which it will 
not only benefit but so will the Nation. 
The article follows: 

Spencer O1rtw Has Broap Recorp or Pusric 
SERVICE 
(By Richard W. Lay) 

Aron, Inu.—Spencer T, Olin, Alton, who 
has been recommended for treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee, is a home- 


town boy with a long background of service 
in business and public affairs. 
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Olin, whose name was suggested by GOP 
National Chairman THrRustTon B. Morton, is 
now chairman of the National Finance Com- 
mitte for the Republicans. 

Previous to this assignment he was the 
finance chairman for the National Citizens 
for Eisenhower Congressional Committee. 

Olin, who was born in Alton, August 20, 
1900, is a director of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. He attended schools in Al- 
ton and Ithaca, N.Y., before entering Cornell 
University where he was graduated in 1921 
with a BS. degree in mechanical engineering. 


FATHER OF FOUR 


Immediately following his graduation, he 
began his successful business career with the 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, a company 
founded by his father, Franklin W. Olin, in 
1892. 

Olin was married to Ann Whitney of Alton 
in 1928. He is the father of four ‘children 
and has eight grandchildren. 

Aside from his many activities at Olin 
Mathieson he is associated with other busi- 
ness and financial institutions. He served 
as a director of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., the Laclede Steel Co., the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co., the First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Alton, and the Illinois State Bank 
of East Alton. 

He has also been active in many commu- 
nity affairs in past years. He is a past chair- 
man of the Community Chest campaign, and 
was one of the leaders of a fundraising drive 
for three local hospitals in 1957 and 1958. 

AID TO EDUCATION 


In addition to these many activities, his 
interest in education has benefited several 
universities and colleges, Im 1957 he an- 
nounced he was donating the money for the 
construction and furnishing of a new civil 
engineering building to his alma mater. He 
also provided a substantial portion of the 
funds necessary for the construction of a 
new medical dormitory at Washington Uni- 
versity in St, Louis. 

However, his concern with the improve- 
ment of the educational system does not end 
with his monetary contributions for newer 
facilities, 

He also serves in the role of adviser, as a 
director of the Washington University cor- 
poration, and as a member of the board of 
trustees of Cornell University, and Monticello 
College in Godfrey, Til. 





H.R. 9866 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. BERRY.- Mr. Speaker, the vote 
on the bill, H.R. 9866, t> authorize the 
spending of $100,000 for five agricul- 
tural employees in the island of Guam is 
typical of what has been happening un- 
der the leadership of the Democrat ma- 
jorities in Congress. The Department 
already has about 30 employees serving 
the island of Guam in an agricultural 
area about 37 square miles or, in other 
words, about the area of one township. 

Only the day before yesterday after- 
noon I appeared on the same platform 
with my colleague, GrorceE McGovern, 
who blasted the amount of spending of 
the Department of Agriculture and told 
how much it was costing the taxpayers 
to operate this Department as compared 





with a few years ago. He left that meet- 
flying 


bill requiring the Siete to spend 


colleagues voted for it. 

My opponent in this campaign has 
many times said he would vote exactly 
as McGovern has voted. Just how can 
they make sense out of blasting spend- 
ing one day and voting additional spend- 
ing on the very next day? 
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The Cost of Medical Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr, HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the serious problems confronting the Na- 
tion is the mounting cost of a medical 
education and its relation to the growing 
shortage of physicians. Despite the 
gradually worsening ratio of physicians 
per 100,000 of population in the country 
the opportunity for talented young peo- 
ple to enter the profession is restricted 
by the factor of cost. At a minimum, a 
family must be able to spend $12,000 to 
finance the medical education of a son or 
daughter. As a consequence, although 
-only 8 percent of all families in the coun- 
try have incomes of $10,000 a year or 
more, 40 percent of the medical students 
come from families with such incomes, 
There is no real shortage of talent, it is 
just not being identified and assisted. 

I have introduced legislation—H:R. 
11651—to provide for a 10-year program 
of Federal scholarship aid to medical and 
dental school students plus a 10-year 
program of loans to interns as a means 
for enabling needy but talented young- 
sters to complete a medical education. 
I urge that Congress consider action in 
this field before it adjourns, The Nation 
is becoming more and more aware that 
the shortage of physicians will become 
more acute unless steps are taken now to 
correct the factors inhibiting the entry 
of trained and skilled persons into the 
field of medicine, 

One of the finest descriptions of the 
need and its remedy was contained in an 
editorial in the Long Island Daily Press 
of August 22, 1966. Under unanimous 
consent I insert this excellent article en- 
titled “The Cost of Medical Education” 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

THE Cost or MEDICAL EpUCATION 

Legislators from 16 Southern States, meet- 
ing-to consider the South’s shortage of phy- 
sicians, point out that the average family 
— pay the full costs of a medical educa- 

n. 

It surely can’t. The average family must 
lay aside about $12,000 if Junior plans a 
medical career. 
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About one-third of the money Ie needed for 
instruments and 


education in 1959, to the Associa- 
tion of American Medical , and about 
28 percent of the 1959 class had 
to float loans. 


This was true even though the family of 
the medical student has a median annual 
noe Se ee ee ee 
the nationwide median. 

The fact is, that despite the shortage of 
doctors, which is not confined to the South, 
financial need is a big bar to the study of 
medicine. 

Whai’s the answer? A program of grants 
and loans to’ supplement a student’s own 
financial resources, the legislators were told. 
Grants are available for other scientific 


the expansion of medical schools and to aid 
qualified young men and young women. 

The national ratio is 129 physicians for 
every 100,000 of population. The shortage 
will continue until something is done. 





Discriminating Against the Worker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, August 24,1960 — 


Vice President, with a two-thirds Demo- 
crat majority back of them and Senator 
Joxnnson in the powerful position of ma- 
jority leader, are pushing S. 2643, intro- 
duced by Senator Kennepy—H.R. 9070 
in the House—in an effort to please a 
few labor leaders and so capture the so- 
called labor vote. 

At the same time, they are insisting 
upon legislation which they say will give 
equal rights to all, On equality they 
blow hot and cold. 

It needs but a glance at S. 2643 and 
H.R. 9070 to show rank inconsistency. 
The purpose of both bills is to amend the 
present labor law so as to enable a mi- 
nority group on a construction job to tie 
up the whole job. . 

Example: A partnership at Port 
Chester, N.Y., contracted to build a home 
for a man in Greenwich, Conn. The 
partnership used its own employees on 
all but the electrical installation. That 
they subcontracted to an employer who 
had two nonunion men on the job. 
Other workers by a strike tied up the 
whole job. The U.S. Supreme Court 
held (Electrical Workers v. Labor Board 
(341 U.S. 694)) that it was not lawful to 
throw all the other workers out of their 


jobs just because the -two electrical 


workers did not belong to the union. 
Now Senator Kennepy and Senator 
JOHNSON insist the law be changed to 
enable union officials to do just that. 
Where hundreds of union workers are 
employed on the construction of an 
apartment building, an office building, or 
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an industrial plant or home, they can 


-be thrown out of work just because a 
comparatively small minority is dissat- 


In this day and age when there are 
several million out of work in this coun- 
try, when workers from other countries 
are coming here, when politicians are 
insisting upon equal rights for all, is 
there any consistency or advantage in 
advocating legislation which will enable 
a few (in the case decided by the Su- 
preme Court they numbered but two) to 
throw hundreds of other workers who 
are satisfied with their working condi- 
tions and their wages out of their jobs 
and onto the unemployment rolls where 
the rest of us must contribute to their 
support? 

Yet that is just what S. 2643 and H.R. 
9070, sponsored by Senators KENNEDY 
—_ Jounson, the Democratic candidates 

or President and Vice President, would 
asia Wik buatenb toe law of an leo. 

In my judgment, after spending 38 
years trying jury lawsuits, 25 years here 
in Washington, it seems the height of 
folly to enact legislation which will per- 
mit any small group to injure and de- 
prive other citizens, several million of 
them, of their right to earn a -liveli- 
hood. 

This proposed legislation is not de- 
signed to protect the worker against his 
employer. 

It is designed to permit a few union 
employees—a very few—and a very few 
union officials, to tie up any construction 
job. Its enactment would permit a few 
dissatisfied union workers to throw all 
other workers—union and nonunion—on 
the job out of their jobs, halt construc- 
tion. 

Apparently, the advocates of the legis- 
lation have forgotten the slogan over 
the Supreme Court door, “Equal justice 
under law.” 

I shall vote against the bill—vote to 
protect the worker against discrimina- 
tion by a union would-be dictator. 





Fake? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
newsletter Inform of August 23 put out 
by the International Services of Infor- 
mation Foundation, Inc., has an inter- 
esting lead sentence: 

FaKE? 
(By phone from London) 

Tt is the consensus of opinion in informed 
emigre circles that Soviet claims to have 
shot dogs into orbit and recovered them, 
were made in panic and are not to be trusted. 
The Soviet Government and the Soviet Com- 
munist Party feel that they must surpass 
any American achievement anywhere, and 
will claim to have done so, whether true or 
not. Emigre intelligence authorities insist 
that no Soviet claim to anything should be 


accepted unless proved beyond any reason- 
able doubt. 
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accepted unless proved beyond any rea~ 
sonable doubt.” 





Tariff and Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of imports continues to be of upper- 
most concern to many of our domestic 
industries. In my own State of West 
Virginia the glassware and pottery in- 
dustries, the coal and chemical indus- 
tries and others have been sorely beset 
by imports and the injury inflicted upon 
the companies and their workers is not 
subsiding, but from all appearances con- 
tinues to get worse. 

Many industries in other parts of the 
country are experiencing similar diffi- 
culties. Industries that in the past were 
little concerned about imports have 
within the past year or two begun to 
complain. In some instances the import 
tide has risen very rapidly; and it may 
be expected to do so in yet other cases. 
Products that have long been immune to 
imports are beginning to feel the en- 
croachment of low-priced goods com- 
peting for consumer patronage. 

The problem is national in scope and 
the two political parties must. meet the 
issue as it grows in its demand for a 
solution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to offer for the Recorp the state- 
ment made before the Republican reso- 
lutions committee at Chicago on July 20, 
preceding the national convention by 
O. R. Strackbein, Chairman of the 
nationwide committee on import-export 
policy, and commend his reasoning to 
all Members of this body: 

TaRIFF AND TRADE POLICY 

The 1956 Republican platform contained 
the following paragraph with respect to for- 
eign trade policy: 

“Barriers which impede international 

trade and the flow of capital should be re- 
duced on a gradual, selective, and reciprocal 
basis, with full recognition of the necessity 
to safeguard domestic enterprises, agricul- 
ture, and labor against unfair import com- 
petition. We proudly point out that. the 
Republican party was primarily responsible 
for initiating the escape clause and peril 
point provisions of law to make effective the 
necessary safeguards for American agricul- 
ture, labor, and business. We pledge faith- 
ful and expeditious administration of these 
provisions.” 
. Since the adoption of this plank in 1956 
changes of possibly far-reaching and un- 
happy consequences in our foreign competi- 
tive position have broken through the placid 
surface of our self-assurance, 

This country today faces a set of competi- 
tive factors that are stubbornly different 
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from any we have ever faced before. There 
is little evidence that the peril to our in- 
dustry, our agriculture, and our labor is 
either transient or superficial. 

The trade policy of the past 25 years has 
been made obsolete by a series of domestic 
and foreign developments. It is now badly 
out of focus with the competitive realities of 
the world. 

1. The leading foreign industrial nations 
have installed tens of billions of dollars’ 
worth of advanced machinery and equip- 
ment. They have adopted modern mass-pro- 
duction methods, They are improving their 
technology and are gravitating toward mass 
markets. 

2. Their wages continue very low in rela- 
tion to ours while the productivity gap be- 
tween them and this country has narrowed 
visibly. 

This combination of rapidly rising foreign 
productivity hand in hand ‘with lagging 
wages has confronted us with loss of export 
markets and with the need of manufactur- 
ing abroad. At the same time it has exposed 
us to an increased flow of imports, particu- 
larly finished and semi-manufactured items, 
against which there is now no effective of- 
ficial remedy. Industry after industry in 
the past 2 years has felt the rising tide of 
deadly import competition engulfing the 
market. The imports of manufactured prod- 
ucts have doubled since 1956. 

Because of the rising prosperity of the 
past year, the high consumer income and lib- 
eral consumer spending, distress has been 
kept from the factory door in many cases; 
and the fear in such instances is for the fu- 
ture rather than the present. In other in- 
stances there is present distress, attributed 
directly to import competition. 

The remedy, then, would seem to be per- 
petual prosperity, assured by constant ex- 
pansion and full employment. High wages 
would furnish the necessary consumer in- 
come as it has in the postwar years. 

This formula would continue to work as 
it has in the past were the past conditions 
to continue. Unfortunately for the formula, 
the conditions have changed. We are chal- 
lenged from without, not (except in the 
Russian threat) as a matter of hostility but 
as a natural consequence of postwar re- 
habilitation, foreign aid, etc. This external 
factor.is a new element in our economy. 
Unless we insulate ourselves against it in 
some reasonable degree we cannot hope to 
operate our domestic economy on the same 
basis as in the past 15 years. 

Assuming no military outbreak, all pres- 
ently proposed measures to right ourselves 
must necessarily fail because we cannot pull 
away from the encroaching competitive real- 
ities. This conclusion assumes the continued 
vigor of labor bargaining in this country, 
for this will prevent the catchup of foreign 
wages (even in terms of relative labor pro- 
ductivity). Should labor oppose the neces- 
sary protection against imports it must be 
prepared to moderate its demands for higher 
wages, better fringe benefits, etc. Otherwise 
it will strip this country of many industries 
that employ tens of thousands of workers. 

If we are to increase our exports we must 
have prices that will help sell our goods, or 
services or credit terms or quality of goods 
that offset foreign advantages. In a world 
of trade rivalry we cannot assume that other 
countries will not also bestir themselves. 
They, too, can lengthen credit terms, reduce 
prices, and offer high quality goods, and 
they are out to do it. In the race of in- 
creasing productivity they have outdone us 
with our help. The substitution of modern 
machinery for relatively backward equip- 
ment means a greater leap in productivity 
than does the replacement of relatively mod- 
ern machinery by more advanced models, as 
in this country. 

If water is poured into a tapering glass 
the water rises faster with the first few 
ounces than with the next and the next. 
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The broader and deeper the water becomes 
the less the water level rises with each equal 
increment. So it is with our productivity 
as we add more improved machinery. It has 
less effect in raising our level than the addi- 
tion of an equal or even smaller amount in 
other countries. 

Already over half our exports of agricul- 
tural products depend on some sort of Gov- 
ernment assistance program or noncommer- 
cial factors. We subsidize both wheat and 
raw cotton some 30-35 percent in order to 
export the bushels and bales in large quan- 
tities. These subsidies in 1960 will cost the 
Treasury some $500 million. Much of the 
exports under Public Law 480 are at special 
prices, for foreign currency or no currency. 

In other words, the more we export of 
our agricultural surplus the heavier the 
Treasury burden and the less our net returns 
from exports. Thus our subsidized agricul- 
tural exports add to the weakening position 
of the dollar in the world. 

With respect to industrial products we 
are also in an unenviable position. In many 
lines we are as surely and as deeply out- 
priced as in agricultural products. This 
should be expected since our general price 
level is no exception to the level of farm 
prices. In point of fact, farm prices have 
been lagging for several years and many of 
them are well below parity. Parity with 
what? The answer is parity with industrial 
prices. This fact indicates that if our farm 
prices which are below parity in this coun- 
try are well above world prices, our prices 
on industrial products, which are well above 
the farm parity level, should be expected to 
be above world prices. 

If we then seek to reduce the cost of our 
industrial products, how can such a reduc- 
tion be accomplished? Examine the possi- 
bilities: Automate? Other countries have 
the advantage over us in that field, as al- 
ready explained. Moreover, automation 
leads to displacement of workers, in the 
short run. In the long run it has generally 
led to an increase in employment; but with 
foreign competitors waiting on our door- 
steps this is another honored economic 
theory that may burst on impact with the 
new reality. 

Increase the efficiency of labor? This is 
usually accomplished in any meaningful 
sense by the introduction of new machinery. 
This door is closed as a way of staying ahead 
of other countries, again, as already ex- 
plained. 

Reduce wages? Ask the leaders of Ameri- 
can labor what their attitude would be. 

Many alarms over imports have been 
sounded by American industrial leaders, 
labor organizations and agricultural groups, 
They have seen the havoc worked by low- 
cost imports and have beaten the drums to 
awaken the country to the danger. 

Yet too many of these complainants walk 
to the edge of the only remedy with fear and 
trepidation, After drawing the problem in 
compelling terms they back away and say 
“put tariffs are not the answer. Trade re- 
strictions, such as tariffs and quotas, would 
be a step backward. Other countries would 
retaliate.” They forget that we have run 
forward so far and so fast, that a few steps 
backward now would be better than a full 
retreat later. 

Their fears of retaliation in any case are 
false and unfounded. These favorite fears 
have been so often voiced as a means of 
supporting the trade agreements program 
that few have stopped to consider their 
meaning. 

Trade restrictions have been used more 
extensively by other countries since World 
War II than in any other period of history 
undoubtedly. Where was the retaliation? 
Did we retaliate? No. We continued to 
reduce our tariff and we recognized the need 
of other countries. The diplomacy of the 
other countries saw to it that we understood 
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the plight of their position, Because of or 
despite the restrictions adopted by them 
the afflicted countries have recovered and 
reached booming proportions in their trade, 

Now we are in need of import regulation. 
Can we not explain that to the countries that 
we accommodated, in terms understandable 
by them? Why then should they retaliate 
against us? 

We should make a true remedy avail- 
able to each industry, including labor, that 
is seriously Hirt by imports. This should 
not be in the form of a general tariff in- 
crease or import quotas applied willy-nilly; 
but it should be an instrumentality far 
superior to the useless one now on hand, 

The remedy of today, consisting prin- 
cipally of the escape clause of the Trade 
Agreements Act, has, in the words of 
a U.S. Senator, become a “hollow 
sounding board.” With the minor excep- 
tion of the very recent typewriter ribbon 
cloth, not a single new case in the past 
seventeen months has found its way to the 
White House in the form of a recommenda- 
tion for higher duty. About a dozen cases 
were disposed of during this period. 

This record is in sharp contrast to the 
numerous assurances voiced over the past 
25 years by three Presidents, every Secre- 
tary of State and sundry Under Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretaries and other Cabinet 
members that it is not the intention of the 
Trade Agreements Act to injure American 
industry; and that should such injury never- 
theless occur, there is a sure and prompt 
remedy. These assurances have not in fact 
been honored administratively. 

What is needed is an escape clause that 
cannot be nullified by unsympathetic ad- 
ministration. It should be invoked when 
injury is demonstrated and should provide 
relief either in the form of an increased 
tariff or an import quota or a combination 
of the two. The Clause should of course 
not be invoked to satisfy trivial complaints. 

We suggest that this year’s platform 
recognize the changed. competitive position 
of this country and the implications of the 
massive shifts among the economic factors 
that have moved us into an unenviable 
corner. 

More is needed than a pledge of “faithful 
and expeditious administration” of the 
escape clause and the peril point provisions 
of the law. This has in any case not been 
forthcoming. A change in the law is 
needed, for today an industry can have but 
the slightest hope of gaining a favorable 
recommendation from the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and even less hope of support from 
the President. This fact points to the re- 
sponsibility of Congress in the case. All 
the fair words of the executive in proposing 
extensions of the Trade Agreements Act and 
all the fair words of political platforms will 
remain meaningless and will be nullified 
unless a drastic change is made in the ad- 
ministration of the remedies provided by 
Congress. 

Failure to face this problem squarely 
would represent evasion of one of the 
greatest issues of today and tomorrow. 
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Wednesday, August 24, 1960 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter which 































Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Younc: This is to thank you for 
sending me the announcement 
of the Census Bureau’s enumeration of New 
York City’s population, 

The statistics you have forwarded con- 
sist of the census returns for each of the 
city’s boroughs. I have studied them, and 
I have noted especially your statement that 
“these figures are believed to be substan- 
tially correct, but are subject to revision after 
the returns for monresidents are credited 
to their proper locality and other routine 
checks have been made.” 

You also state that “although a significant 
revision is unlikely, minor revisions may 
possibly occur after careful examination of 
the returns.” 

Your preliminary announcement of the 
enumeration for the Borough of Brooklyn 
eee — community’s population total at 
2 1. 

T am satisfied that the effort of your enum 
erators was conscientious and 
Yet, because there is so much evidence to the 
contrary, I am compelled to. tell you, in all 
sincerity, that I cannot accept the total 
shown for Brooklyn as an accurate one. 

I realize, of course, that the country’s 
large urban centers have shown declining 
populations, in many Imstances, while sub- 
urban areas have growth. 

The factors for such popula- 
tion shifts have been well known and un- 
derstood for many years. The war and the 


‘pelled many families to move to the sub- 


urbs. These problems affected the Borough 
of Brooklyn just as they affected other large 
residential centers. Indeed, anything else 
would have been most remarkable. 

The Federal census of 1950 places the 
population of Brooklyn at 2,738,000. In sub- 
sequent years, the Consolidated Edison Co. 


or about 1.5 percent. After the latter date, 
however, its estimate obviously reflected its 
conclusion, based on data available to the 
company, that this declining trend had been 
arrested and reversed and that Brooklyn’s 
population was again on the upgrade. Thus, 
the estimate for January 1, 1959, was 
2,706,000, an increase of .4 percent over the 
previous figure. 

Therefore, your preliminary returns for 
Brooklyn show a difference of more than 
100,000 from the statistics of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., a variation of almost 4 per- 
cent. 

Moreover, as president of the borough, I 
have been in a position to appreciate and 
understand developments, confirming the 
conclusions of Consolidated Edison as they 
have taken place on a week-to-week and 
month-to-month basis. 

I have seen whole areas, once sparsely 
developed, emerge into new and attractive 
communities. These are now inhabited by 
persons who occupy one-family and two- 
family dwellings built in such areas within 
recent years. These sections include Sea- 
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*the total offered in your prelin. 
nouncement must be regarded witn skepti- 
cism. 

Despite this disagreement, however, I want 
to express my appreciation of your thought- 
fulness in calling the preliminary figures to 
my attention. I shall await, with much in- 
terest, the official announcement of popu- 
lation returns which the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census will make at a later 


date. 
With kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN CASHMORE, 
President. 





Hawaiian Airlines: America’s Pioneer 
Carrier in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
@ deep sense of personal privilege and 
pleasure that I commend to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this Congress an 
address by Mr. Arthur D. Lewis, the 
young and aggressive president of Ha- 
waiian Airlines, given before the 1960 
Hawaii dinner of the Newcomen Society 
honoring Hawaiian Airlines. 

In his address, Mr. Lewis describes co- 
gently and eloquently the history of Ha- 
waiian Airlines and its pioneer father, 
Stanley C. Kennedy, as a central chapter 
in the larger history of commercial pro- 
gress in Hawaii. 


Mr. Lewis, a Texan by birth and now 
a Hawaiian by choice, has long been a 
valued friend to Hawaii. His brilliant 
leadership of Hawaiian Airlines in recent 
years is more than worthy of the high 
standards set in its earlier years. Cer- 
tainly Hawaiian Airlines can stand as 
one of the symbols of forward-looking 
Hawaii; its success can illustrate the 
conducive climate in Hawaii for pioneer 
effort and initiative in whatever field of 
endeavor. 


I know the Members of this Congress 
will enjoy reading this address as much 
as I have enjoyed it: 

Hawatlan AIRLIVES—AMERICA’S PIONEER 

CARRIER IN THE PACIFIC 


(By Arthur D. Lewis) 


By long and honorable tradition the New- 
per cer, Bia a tema ta recorded the history 

of distinguished men and the institutions 
which they have created and served. You 
have invited me to talk to you about the 
history of Hawaiian Airlines, and in doing 
honor to Hawaiian, you are honoring no less 
_ Surely the one man who the imagi- 
nation, perseverance, and faith to nurture 
it into existence and husband it during its 
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perilous first years. That man is Stanley 
©. Kennedy. 

It is fitting and proper that we pay tribute 
tonight to one of the outstanding men of 
the airline industry who has Sieaiir es anstike 
ble a part in the development of aviation 
in Hawaii. It required great tenacity and 
strength of purpose, together with a very 
real type of courage, to establish scheduled 
airline service back in 1929.. In fact, it took 
more than a little courage just to be a pas- 
senger—much less the organi#tr who placed 
his money back of the company and placed 
his dreams up for possible public ridicule 
if failure should be his lot. 

Hawalian’s existence is taken in a rather 
matter-of-fact way today—but it was not a 
matter-of-fact proposition on November 11, 
1929, when that first Sikorsky amphibian 
rolled down the runway and lurched into 
the sky with 11 worried passengers and 
crewmen aboard. Hundreds of airlines have 
been organized in the past 31 years which 
did not make the grade. In fact, another 
airline was organized simultaneously in 1929 
and operated throughout the island chain 
for approximately 1 year before it washed 
out one of its five airplanes and with it 
washed itself out of existence. 

Stanley Kennedy first started flying in 
the First World War—over 40 years ago. 
With the outbreak of hostilities, Stanley 
tried to enlist in the infant air service in 
Hawaii—only to be turned down, since they 
were not recruiting here. He filed an appli- 
cation with the Bureau of Naval Operations. 
Without waiting for an answer, he packed 
his bag and made the long trek to Washing- 
ton. Shortly after his arrival there he 
passed the rigid physical and mental quali- 
fications and was sent directly to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge, where his career as an aviator began. 
After 6 weeks of intensive study at MIT, he 
Was sent to Pensacola, Fla., where he gradu- 
ated as a naval pilot in January 1918. 

Apparently his determination to fly im- 
pressed naval officials because after his 
graduation as an ensign Stanley was posted 
to a desk in the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington. Unhappy with this assignment, he 
was able to convince his superiors that he 
belonged in a cockpit—not in a swivel chair. 
Six months later he was on combat patrol 
over the North Sea piloting the largest air- 
craft ever operated by the U.S. military up 
to that time. After his arrival at Killing- 
holm on the east coast of England, Stan flew 
H-16 twin-engine fiying boats on daily 
patrols over the North Sea. While in Eng- 
land in 1918, he established a worldwide 
record for sustained flight when he and his 
four-man crew flew for 7 hours and 59 min- 
utes on submarine patrol. Those long hours 
in that H-16 amphibian gave rise to his 
dream of organizing an air transport service 
in Hawaii. 

Stanley returned to Hawaii after the war 
and went to work for the Inter-Island 
Steam Navigation Co. He became assistant 
general manager of the company in 1926 and 
was solely responsible for convincing the 
Officers and directors of Inter-Island Steam 
that they should establish an air service in 
Hawaii. In 1928 he began working full time 
toward his objective and from that time on 
labored unceasingly to give birth to this 
fledgling airline, 2,500 miles out in the Pa- 
cific and completely isolated from the de- 
veloping stream of aviation on the mainland. 
It was not a simple matter to operate in 
such isolation, particularly when commu- 


possible then to rely on air freight for a re~- 


supply of spare parts to prevent the ground- 
This isolation meant 


ability to overhaul its engines, air- 
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frames, and any component part of the air- 
plane. 

Airline operation today is a complicated 
business—and getting more so, but today 
we operate with nearly 31 years behind us 
to provide systematic’ approaches to solu- 
tions to our problems. We operate from a 
body of technological and scientific under- 
standing which did not exist even remotely 
in 1929. But to the pioneer in 1929, every- 
thing had to be proven out. Everything we 
assume today to be simple routine opera- 
tional matters developed only after vexing 
trial and error. The fact that those prob- 
lems were ever solved, that a successful 
operation did come out of the sweat, 
strain, and disappointments is a tribute to 
the pioneer spirit, the capability and deter- 
mination of Stanley Kennedy and, of course, 
his associates persevering with him. 

A few weeks ago I was handed a complete 
airline guide for all the American carriers op- 
erating on regular schedules in the United 
States and to foreign airports during the 
year 1929—our first year of operation. 
There were then only a very few national and 
international airlines and their schedules 
were listed on a single sheet of paper. The 
folder is about the size of Hawaiian’s pres- 
ent timetable, which is a four-fold single 
sheet. The Official Airline Guide which lists 
airlines in operation today is nearly 3 inches 
thick and weighs more than 3 pounds. A 
note at the bottom of the 1929 Airline Guide 
reads, “Unless otherwise indicated, the 
planes are single-motored.” Well, it was 
“otherwise indicated” very few times in 
those days, and Stan’s decision to purchase 
the twin-engine S-38 for interisland opera- 
tion was a progressive ont. Of course, the 
planes carried no stewardnesses and passen- 
gers simply sat by themselves until they 
reached their destination. : 

The choice of the S-38 with its two Pratt 
& Whitney engines and accommodations for 
nine passengers and crew of two was the re- 
sult of months of study. It was an am- 
phibian and therefore had the capacity to 
land either on land or water. The cabin 
was suspended below the wing and engine 
mounts providing a unique pendulum effect 
for which the young airline found it could 
not charge. With a comparatively broad ex- 
panse of wing, the airplane tended to react 
to wind gusts like a kite. In the slightest 
turbulence, this pendulum effect caused the 
craft to roll sickening from side to side. 
The passenger of early days not only had 
to have courage in good measure, but had to 
have an iron stomach as well. The S-38 
cruised at 110 miles per hour, and with a 
stop at Molokai and Maui the overall elapsed 
time from Honolulu to Hilo was 3 hours and 
15 minutes. However, with all of the limi- 
tations of the 8-38, it was a good airplane 
for the specific job of flying in the islands. 
There were several instances in the early 
days when an accident would have resulted 
except for the ability to land the airplane 
on water. 

Inter-Island Airways began regular opera- 
tions on November 11, 1929, when thousands 
of islanders flocked to a small coral and dirt 
runway which is today the bustling Hono- 
lulu International Airport. In those days 
the airport consisted of a tiny strip.only 
1,000 feet long and 26 feet wide. Sugar cane 
grew on all land areas surrounding the field, 
and it seemed a considerable distance from 
downtown Honolulu to the airport—today 
only 10 minutes by car. Miss Betty Judd, 
daughter of the then Governor of Hawaii, 
christened the first two Sikorsky S-38 am- 
phibians which were to operate the com- 
pany’s schedules. It was an exciting occa- 
sion with more than 40 Army and Navy air- 
planes taking part. Following the gala cele- 
bration, the first commercial flight was made 
from Honolulu to the islands of Maui and 
Hawaii. On the following day another in- 
augural flight was made from Honolulu to 
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Kauai. With this, interisland commercial 
aviation had at last become a fact. 

Those first happy days of inauguration, 
however, were only the beginning of a long 
and difficult struggle. The vast majority of 
people were simply afraid to fly and believed 
that flying was a sport only for the venture- 
some few. In those days Hawaiian was faced 
with the same problem encountered by all 
beginning airlines. In order to get the pub- 
lic to fly, the company had to perfect its 
product to a point considerably beyond that 
which the average passenger understood or 
believed existed. This provided real prob- 
lems in generating sufficient revenues to un- 
dertake developmental operations. By and 
large, development costs of scheduled airlines 
had to be borne out of paid-in capital and 
could not be generated from earnings. And 
there were not too many stockholders in- 
terested. The first stock offering to the gen- 
eral public was underwritten by the parent 
company, the Inter-Island Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. It had to pick up 80 percent of 
that offering. The company was started 
with an initial paid-in capital of $313,880. 
There was a loss from operations in each of 
the first 5 years. In the first full year of 
operation, the company carried 10,367 inter- 
island passengers. However, because of the 
effects of the advancing business depression, 
business steadily declined, and in 1933 the 
company carried only 6,868 passengers. By 
point of comparison, we recently carried 
4,605 interisland passengers in 1 day. The 
company was not able to secure a mail con- 
tract in the earlier days. The first real 
break in the affairs of the company came in 

-1934 when the Post. Office Department 
awarded the first contract for carrying air- 
mail between the islands. This contract, 
however, did not provide for subsidy. It 
provided only for a service payment for 
carrying the mail. (In fact, the company 
pioneered the air transport system in Hawaii 
without a penny of subsidy until 1949 after 
certification of interisland competition 
forced it into losses.) 

The second major factor bringing the com- 
pany out of the era of losses was the acqui- 
sition of the S—43 amphibian in 1935. This 
airplane carried 16 passengers and a crew of 
2 and with this plane the company crossed 
over into an era of profitability. The third 
major factor boosting Hawaiian along its 
road was the strike of employees of the 
Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. in the 
aummer of 1938, This forced many pas- 
sengers to fly between the islands, and for 
the first time focused attention throughout 
Hawaii on the fact that the airline had been 
in existence almost 10 years and had per- 
formed its pioneering services without acci- 
dent. The most important change in the 
company’s fortunes, however, occurred with 
the delivery of the DC-3 in 1941. With 24 
seats, this airplane developed a reasonable 
profit with a reasonable load factor. 

Success in attracting passengers to the 
amphibians was due in large measure to the 
fact that they could operate from land or 
water. This presented something of a prob- 
lem when the company bought the DC-3 
land planes. The question was how to con- 
vince the traveling public that the new 
planes, more comfortable and modern in 
every way, were perfectly safe. Stanley Ken- 
nedy decided upon a dramatic move. Three 
planes took off from Oakland, Calif., one 
August evening in 1941 and flew in forma- 
tion all the way to Honolulu in only 14 
hours and 58 minutes. It was at that time 
the longest overwater flight ever made by 
the DC-3. Thousands of people were at the 
Honolulu Airport when the planes came in 
over the city. The event was heralded in 
Hawaii's press and the DC-8 won immediate 
acceptance as a safe and advanced trans- 
port for the islands. It was at this time 
that the company changed its name to 
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Hawaiian Airlines. This was done primarily 
to pave the way for ultimate transpacific 
operation. 

With the December 1941 attack on Pearl 
Harbor and other Oahu installations, 
Hawaiian became directly involved in the 
Second World War. When the Japanese had 
finished their surprise strafing attacks at 
Honolulu airport, every airplane but one 
in the fleet was touched by bullets. One 
was riddied to such an extent that for 
years after it was repaired it was known as 
“Ola Patches.” On that morning, 24 pas- 
sengers had already boarded a DO-3 and 
the captain was ready to start the engines 
when he noticed enemy fighter planes div- 
ing on the airport from the south. He was 
able to have the passengers unloaded just 
in time for them to watch in awe as a tor- 
pedo bomber riddled the plane with in- 
cendiary and explosive bullets. One of the 
engines burst into flames as the plane 
swooped past, and then, in one of those 
seemingly impossible quirks of fate, a fol- 
lowing plane’s bullets struck the system 
which activated the fire extinguisher and 
the fire was put out. Additional strafing 
attacks ripped into the company’s hangars 
and other buildings at the airport, and one 
pilot was killed outright as he ran for 
safety. 

In retrospect, it was fortunate that the 
attack did not take place 10 minutes later. 
If it had, the fully loaded DC-3 to which 
I have referred would have been directly 


over the entrance to Pearl Harbor on its . 


scheduled flight to the island of Kaual. 
Since there were more than 200 enemy 
planes in the air at that time, we can as- 
sume with certainty that its fate would have 
been a tragic one. 

The destruction to Hawaiin’s equipment 
and buildings was considerable-—yet within 
2 weeks the company was back on a military- 
regvlated schedule to meet the 
demands for wartime transportation. It was 
touch and go for nearly 2 weeks as to 
whether the Army would take over the air- 
line and run it as an arm of the military. 
Fortunately for Hawaiian Airlines, however, 
they decided to let the company continue 
its operation under their direct supervision. 

During the years of the Second World War 
interisland steamship service was removed 
and the airplane became the only means of 
transportation. .The company boomed when 
thousands of people took to the air. How- 
ever, with the company under the direct su- 
pervision of the Army, seats were allocated 
on a strict priority basis to those passengers 
directly connected with the war effort. This 
system of control had its damaging effects on 
Hawalian Airlines immediately after the war. 
Many islanders had strongly resented the 
military system of priority and the manner 
in which it was administered. Although the 
whole airline industry faced a postwar pub- 
lic relations problem, Hawaiian’s was partic- 
ularly acute for this reason. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war it 
became ni to airlift meat and fresh 
vegetables from the neighboring islands to 
Honolulu. The interisland ships were needed 
to transport troops into the Pacific, and the 
island of Oahu faced a food short- 
age. On March 20, 1942, Hawaiian Airlines 
became the first scheduled carrier in the 
United States to be granted an air cargo cer- 
tificate by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Two 


converted 
to air travel with its speed and comfort, there 
was no turning back to a slower surface form 
of transportation. Interisland steamship 
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and that has been irregular 

The 23d anniversary of the inauguration of 
air service in Hawali was highlighted by the 


this now comprises a major activity of the 


In developing 
operations we have in fact become a trans- 


I think that some description of the basic 
company today is now in order. We have 
@ peculiar situation here in Hawaii which 
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Por example, on the golden wedding anni- 
of Mr. and Mrs, George P. Cooke of 


ment we have had, it is certainly not the 
only one. And, of course, in family life we 
get involved in matters of drastic urgency 
involving life and death. This might in- 


clude rapid transfer of a seriously injured 
person to a Honolulu hospital where specal 


equ t is available, or involve flag-stop- 
ping a flight at Kona for a heart specialist 
from Honolulu. All airlines figure in emer- 
gencies, but ours is of a nore intimate sort. 

There is a certain informality in living in 
Hawaii, particularly on the neighbor islands, 
and this is reflected in the way many people 
travel. We have men in business suits and 
aloha shirts and/or shorts, and some that 
are barefoot or wearing go-aheads. We have 
women in muumuus, pakemuus, pedal push- 
ers, large straw hats, small straw hats, some 
carrying parakeets, some flowers, 
and others carrying leftover luau foods in 
paper sacks. By and large, a completely 
friendly and informal family-type service 
exists. 

Another characteristic of our business 
which is peculiar to us is he tremendous 
number of group movements that go by air. 
Such groups might include a statewide Ro- 
tary meeting—if held on Maui, we might 
carry 200 people to and from that island—or 
a statewide meeting of Credit Union Associa- 
tions in Hilo might result in our carrying 
500 people from Honolulu to Hilo. This fall 
Hawaiian exclusively will transport 5,000 
Gibson appliance dealers to Kauai. Other 
group movements develop from church activ- 
ities, spotrs competition, and the like. We 
have a lot of them. 


private automobile or buses and trains. On 
the day school is out, traffic almost doubles. 
Over the Easter and Christmas school holi- 
days we operate sharply expanded schedules 
over that of the period immediately pre- 
ceding or following the holidays. Similarly, 
with a 8-day weekend, we handle the peak 
movement which is handled elsewhere by the 


and jammed for hours over a July 4 week- 

end, it is the airport and the flight schedules 

which are jammed. To point out the degree 

of this peaking; on the last day of the 1959 
holiday 


1 to 8 percent for the average airline. Last 
summer, on the Friday before the July 4 
weekend, we 26 extra-section 
round-trip flights to Kauai. Normally we 
schedule only six round trips daily. Our 
daily operations usually terminate at about 
7:00 o'clock in the evening simply because 
people do not care to travel after business 
hours on the short 30 to 60 minute flights in 
Hawaii. But, on many peak weekends, we 
have operated extra sections around the 
clock for several days in a row. 

This takes the company into sev- 
eral complicated labor problems related to 
working conditions, overtime, on-duty hours, 
and a host of other problems caused by ir- 
regularity of operations. And operating costs 
are higher, reflecting the inefficiencies of 
standby equipment, manpower, and facili- 
ties. But, this is part of doing business 
an airline in Hawaii. r 

Peaking of traffic in Hawali is also caused 
by the fact that our flights are short haul. 
On these short-haul flights, people tend to 
want to fly to their destinations in the 
morning and return in the afternoon. 
This, coupled with the fact that 80 percent 
of our traffic originates in Honolulu, means 
that our traffic is highly peaked outbound 
from Honolulu in the morning and inbound 
in the afternoon. Again, 1 day last summer 
we operated 343 seats out of Honolulu be- 
tween 7:30 a.m. and 9:30 a.m. There were 
only nine empty seats. Inbound on that 
same day there were only about one-third 
of this number destined for Honolulu within 
those hours. 

Another interesting aspect of our business 
in Hawaii is that such a high percentage of 
our business comes from tourists visiting 
the islands. This year visitors will con- 
tribute approximately 45 percent of our 
trafic. They come principally from the 
mainland United States and Canada, al- 
though the number of people from foreign 
areas who now have enough dollars to stop 
over in Hawaii for a vacation is growing 
substantially. The tourist trade brings 
about entirely different sales problems than 
we encounter in the local market. First, we 
must extend our sales efforts to the sources 
of this traffic. We have three offices on the 
mainland—New York City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. The effort of our people there 
is supplemented by personnel from Hono- 
lulu who are traveling extensively on the 
mainiand and in Canada. This year we 
have for the first time extended sales effort 
to Japan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, and 
Australasia to tap the layover business from 
those countries. For a carrier operating 
only in Hawaii, geographic coverage of our 
sales force borders on the fantastic. 

Then, too, the nature of our sales effort is 
somewhat different than that of the average 
airline. One of the unique charms of 
Hawaii as a vacation land is its mixture of 
Pacific cultures. We have found it par- 
ticularly effective to supplement our regular 
sales effort. with dancing and singing teams 
who entertain at cocktail Parties and other 
special events. We have four to six people 
in this capacity on the mainland almost 
constantly. As a result of this need, most 
stewardestes are selected on the basis of 
their ability to entertain as well as to gen- 
erato a warm and friendly atmosphere 
aboard our planes. And we make certain 
that we have stewardesses whose origins are 
representative of the various racial groups 
which live in Hawaii. We can organize a 
professionally qualified show among our 
stewardess and agent personnel—and -we can 
put-on surprisingly good productions with 
Our stewardess group presénting representa- 
tive dances of all the countries of the 
Pacific—Hawalian, Japanese, Korean, Chi- 
nese, Filipino, Tahitian, and the like. 

Hawalian’s operations are unique in still 
other respects. One of the greatest differ- 
ences between running an airline in Hawaii 
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and on the mainland lies in the fact that 
Hawaii business is done on a highly personal 
basis. On the mainland, airlines are en- 
gaged in developing a long-haul, essentially 
interstate business. Their operations are not 
related to the basic requirements of one 
community. By and large, the relationship 
of the carrier to the community is imper- 
sonal, Here it is not, and the airline gets 
involved deeply in community life. This is 
not an unpleasant thing—actually, it adds 
to the enjoyment of doing business here. It 
is different, however. 

In addition to our passenger operation, we 
run the only interisland freight service 
with freighter equipment. We carry {3 per- 
cent of all interisland air cargo. In the 
freight business, too, we differ somewhat 
from mainland airlines in the makeup of the 
freight load. Mainland air freight is com- 
posed principally of high-value commodities 
such as machines and electronic parts, the 
latest in fashion clothing, and the like? 
However, in Hawaii bread is the single larg- 
est volume account, closely followed by 
newspapers. In addition to this, we airlift 
a substantial volume of fresh vegetables, 
principally lettuce from Kamuela; dressed 
beef, principally from Maui; and in season 
Wwe carry a substantial quantity of bulk fish, 
principally tuna from Maul and Hawaii to 
@ cannery here in Honolulu. We have even 
carried a small elephant and some water 
buffaloes. Movement of household goods is 
also done on a surprisingly large scale. This 
is followed closely by finished goods, furni- 
ture, appliances, and other miscellaneous 
consumer goods. 

At the present time we are operating two 
DC-6C’s in transpacific military contract 
operations or in commercial charter eervice. 
In addition, we operate eight Convair 340 
aircraft. We are currently in the process of 
converting these eight airplanes to the Super 
Convair 440 configuration. The difference 
between the Convair 340 and 440 is that the 
latter airplane has been soundproofed to a 
point that the cabin noise level is lowest 
of any twin-engine, propeller-driven air- 
plane in commercial service. Vibration level 
is also sharply reduced, and the speed has 
been increased slightly. The Convair 440 is 
@ superior airplane for interisland use. We 
have removed the carry-on baggage feature 
and installed eight seats in the space pre- 
viously occupied by it—thus we have a 62- 
passenger airplane. Even with this seating 
capacity, we can carry between 1,000 and 
1,500 pounds of freight in baggage compart- 
ments. As a result, the airplane is not only 
very comfortable for the short-haul inter- 
island flights, but it is a very economical 
airplane as well. In addition to the Con- 
vairs we still have five DC-3 passenger air- 
craft and two C-47 freighters in operation. 

Today the entire Pacific area is in the 
midst of an air transportation revolution. 
We are living in an age when jet aircraft 
fly from San Francisco to Hawaii in less 
time than it required the S-38 to make the 
432-mile round trip from Honolulu to Hilo. 
The speed and range of the jets are re- 
making world relationships, and their im- 
pact on Hawaii and the countries bordering 
the Pacific will be enormous. As America’s 
pioneer carrier in the Pacific, Hawaiian is 
eager to participate in this revolution. 

Last year we applied for authority to op- 
erate regular common carrier services be- 
tween Hawaii and Los Angeles/San Fran- 
cisco—and from these two west coast cities 
through Hawaii to Hong Kong, Japan, the 
Philippines, Tahiti, and Australasia. We vis- 
ualize our future role as a regional carrier 
in the Pacific, and since we have had such 
complete identification with this area for 
80 Many years, we feel the name “Hawaiian 
Airlines” is known and respected through- 
out all parts of it. 

Some of you may wonder about Hawatian’s 
prospects in obtaining these additional 
routes. Frankly, I hesitate to predict. 
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There are other major applicants for most 
of these routes, but we think the natural 
factors in the case fayor Hawaiian Airlines 
to @ greater degree than other applicants, 

We of Newcomen believe that the imagina- 
tion, drive, and ingenuity of the pioneers 
of industry have left a legacy of which we 


can all be proud. All too frequently, I sus-' 


pect, we tend to feel that the day of pioneer- 
ing has passed, Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The difficulties, the chal- 
lenges, the opportunities that confront to- 
day’s management of Hawalian Airlines, as 
well as those of your companies, are every 
bit as exciting as those of generations past. 
As we have honored Stanley Kennedy to- 
night, so also do we honor countless other 
pioneers in Hawaii. While we are confident 
that agriculture and tourism will be the two 
cornerstones of Hawaii's economy for many 
years to come, our commerce must diversify 
and grow if we are to provide the jobs and 
prosperity which will continue to be needed 
by our rapidly expanding population. 

To honor Stan and the rest of these pio- 
neers, we can do no less than follow the lead- 
ership patterns which they have set. It 
is our firm conviction that a good corpora- 
tion owes the debt of growth to the com- 
munity which it serves, as well as to its 
stockholders and employees. Since those 
early days when Stan Kennedy pioneered 
interisland air service with the first Sikorsky 
aircraft, Hawalian Airlines has attempted in 
every possible way to discharge that debt. 
Hawaiian is now a major corporate taxpayer, 
and our 900 employees have consistently en- 
joyed wages at or above the local level, 
Throughout the company we are proud of 
our record of good citizenship. Hawaiian 
Airlines has delivered to the people of our 
islands a caliber of service we feel they 
have every right to expect. This of course 
is the obligation of any good public utility. 

As we now complete our 3ist year of con- 
tinuous operation, we can look back on 
an impressive list of milestones which have 
marked the progress of Hawaiian. We take 
this moment to rededicate ourselves to con- 
tinue this record of public service and to 
continue to provide the State of Hawaii 
with the finest air service which is economi- 
cally feasible. 





Retirement of Leo Allen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of ([Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a poem 
honoring our colleague, Leo ALLEN. AS 
we all know, Leo is leaving us after the 
close of this Congress, having faithfully 
served his country and the constituents 
‘ of the 16th District of Illinois for 28 
consecutive years. 

Mr. ALLEN will be sorely missed on 
both sides of the aisle. Not only is he 
a fine citizen, a good Congressman, but 
a true friend. 

The poem follows: 

From the lead mines of Galena, 
From the Apple River Canyon, 
From the county of Jo Daviess, 
Came to Congress—Lro ALLEN. 


He ranked high in legislation, 

High in Presidential estimation, 

High in argumentative presentation, 
Statesman-—scholar—Lz0 ALLEN. 
Now he leaves the Halls of Congress, - 
Now he leaves the field of legislation, 
He’ll be homesick and so lonely, 

Our honored colleague—Lzo ALLEN. 


May the future bring him gladness, 
As he rocks and reminisces, 

He will always have our friendship, 
Our beloved colleague—Lzo ALLEN. 





The Honorable Albert P. Way, Prominent 
Businessman of Du Bois, Pa., and For- 
mer State Assemblyman, Is Hailed on 
the Attainmentof His 91st Birthday as 
the Oldest Theater Owner in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the outstanding businessmén of 
the central Pennsylvania area, the Hon- 
orable Albert P. Way, of Du Bois, Pa., 
who recently reached the 91st milestone 
on life’s highway may well be proud of 
his varied activities in every phase of 
community life, including the 4 years he 
served in the Pennsylvania State Legis- 
lature as assemblyman from Clearfield 
County during the period 1929-33. 

Sixty-one years ago, Al, as he is affec- 
tionately called by young and old alike, 
went to Du Bois from his native Cur- 
wensville and for well over a half century 
he has been identified with every facet of 
the civic and business life of Clearfield 
County’s third-class city. Despite his 
many business interests, Al Way has 
always found time for his family, his 
neighbors and his ¢hurch. He has en- 
shrined himself in the hearts of the 
youth of Du Bois because of his intense 
interest in their problems and more im- 
portant his determination to help solve 
them, His efforts in behalf of the little 
league baseball program in Du Bois is 
one instance by which he has demon- 
strated his love and faith in American 
boyhood. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
known Al Way for over a quarter of a 
century and to admire his many fine 
accomplishments and his love for his 
fellow man, despite the demands of his 
many business enterprises It is a pleas- 
ure to salute Al on the 9ist anniversary 
of his birth and to aid in calling atten- 
tion to the fine tribute tendered him by 
Jane Dietzel, staff writer of the Clear- 
field (Pa.) Progress, who in the August 
13, 1960, issue referred to the recent issue 
of Boxoffice, a motion picture trade jour- 
nal in which it was pointed out that Al 





Miss Dietzel’s article follows: 
Ir Seems To Me 
(By Jane Dietzel) 

An item in a recent issue of Boxoffice, a 
motion picture ind trade noted 
that Alber P. Way, of Du Bois, who celebrated 
his 91st birthday 26 was the world’s 


leased the Pierce Opera House at 
and operated it successfully for 2 years. 
Special trains transported the patrons 
from Osceola Mills, Houtzdale, and the other 
Moshannon Valley towns. In the mean- 
time, Curwensville’s academy of music (this 
was just a fancy name for a theater, per- 
haps to allay the stigma that some people 
still associated with “playacting”) was in 
its heyday. In 1899, Mr. Way moved into 
the Du Bois scene, leasing the Fuller Opera 
House, a church building converted into a 
theater. A couple of years later, the con- 


gregation rallied and, back on its feet - 


financially, was able to repossess the build- 
ing and Du Bois was without a theater. 

Forming a partnership with. his Curwens- 
ville friend, Mr. Patton—one that was to 
last 34 years—Mr. Way began construction 
of the Avenue Theater, opening September 
2, 1902 with “The Messenger Boy,” a gala 
production starring Frank Deshon, with a 
company of 50. 

Some of the great ones of the American 
entertainment world played on the stage of 
the Avenue. John Philip Sousa brought 
his band there three times—once leaving on 
a special train for Pittsburgh immediately 
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I waited until the show was over and saw 
Victor Herbert come out of the theater. 
He was, I thought, old, but he was hum- 
ming and smiling and said, ‘Hello, there 
boy’ as he and a lot of people and the dray- 
trucks started down the street to catch the 
nightfiyer to Pittsburgh.” 

DeWolf Hopper, appearing with Marguerite 
Clark (later to desert the stage for movies) 
came back on stage after his role in “Happy- 
land” to give a request rendition of his fa- 
mous “Casey at the Bat” and George M. 
Cohan brought New York to Du Bois with his 

-~five Minutes From Broadway.” 

A list that Miss Aloyse Simmons, Mr. Way's 
right-hand-Girl Friday and secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, prepared for me is a 

American theater when it lived, 


then continued, 
ight horses on the Avenue- 
ted them and the men to ride 
stable—the audience 
when they came 
do it with scenety, 
right.” 


vania circuit, at its 

time one of the biggest booking agencies in 
this section of the State. 

The coming of movies and a new phase of 

the entertainment world was to bring an end 

to it. The movies were introduced as novel- 


planted the orchestra. Everything required 
Was on the screen and sound track. The 
first talkie shown at the Avenue was “Fox 
Follies”"—plot, if any, forgotten. Next came 
“The Jazz Singer.” What today offers, you 
know. 

Time has been kind to Mr. Way, or per- 
haps he has licked it by joining it, if you 
will excuse the cliche. Retirement is no 
part of his plan. His son, Marlin, and Miss 
Simmons have taken over the bulk of the 
work, including the management of the 
latest Way enterprise, the Du Bois Hi-Way 
Drive-In Theater, but one senses that his 
is still the guiding spirit. 

Theater, however absorbing and demand- 


than talking about the trend of com- 
merce, Fishing at a lodge in Potter County 


get involved unless one wants 
For many years, Mr. Way and his 
the former Sara E, Draucker of 
spent a good portion of the win 
Petersburg, Fla., where the bridge partners 


it was time to return home to DuBois. 

Interest in baseball and the recreation it 
provides for youngsters led to Mr. Way’s 
sponsorship of the Du Bois little league pro- 
gram and eventual establishment of a little 
league park, although he tries to deprecate 
his contribution. Sort as if, well the money 
was just lying around and the ground was 
there and boys ought to have a place to 
play—and suddenly, there’s the ball field. 

The scholarships mentioned earlier are 
equally casual. The only stipulation is that, 
in one case, a recipient must have been a 
little leaguer, and in the other, at one time 
been a newsboy. What they want to do with 
their future is of no concern, except that it 
is hoped that it will be a satisfying and pro- 
ductive one. 

Such as, for instance, Mr. Way’s has been. 


Big Problem of Our Times for the State 
Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the editorial which appeared in the May-— 
June 1960 issue of the Carolina Israelite 
which, as you all know, is edited by the 
famous Harry Golden. I do not have to 
give him accolades at this time in view 
of his prominence in the literary field. 
Sie Soe Hoe. 68. Depa Dee. Sool ond 


umns, 

The editorial which appeared in this 
latest issue of the Carolina Israelite in 
my opinion, typifies the problems of 
small business in this monopolistic world. 

The story relates to the credit problem 
of poverty and the terrible conditions 
that exist when a poor man must live on 
credit which he cannot attain in the 
same fashion as his affluent neighbor. 


This is the problem of financing small 
business. 


The small businessman must pay 
high interest at unreasonable and ex- 
tortionate rates. He is never in the 
position of the wealthy or of the big 
businessman who can receive credit 
under favorable terms. Permit me to 
quote the last paragraph of this edi- 
torial: 

It is exciting to talk of sending astro- 
nauts to the moon, of making a new planet, 
of the new aids in education. But it is well 
to remember that there are many matters 
concerning the dignity of the individual 
which we should not overlook and which 
a all too unfortunately do, Let us try to 

elp, 


Tt is high time that we took a look at 
the credit situation of small business. 
The item is as follows: 
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Bra Proptem or Our Times ror THE STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


The English, who have several hundred 
years on us in the experience of human dig- 
nity, call installment buying, “Never, never.” 
They are absolutely correct. 

Take Rudy, a young colored man who 
works in Charlotte. Rudy marries and buys 
furniture which costs him $1,100.. He pays 
off this bill at the rate of $14 a week. The 
furniture could be purchased at either of 
the two leading department stores in Char- 
lottee for just under $500. Rudy doesn’t 
have $500, and he is unlettered in the ways 
of buying wisdom. He buys the $1,100 in - 
furniture and pays an additional carrying 
charge of $87.50. In a year’s time he has 
paid back over $500. But he runs into some 
financial trouble. His wife goes to the hos- 
pital and he cannot command an extra $14 
@ week for his furniture payments. He stalls. 
Oddiy enough the furniture installment 
house does not press him. 

They let him go, because they knew Rudy, 
would sooner or later become delinquent in 
his payments. Rucy goes along for 5 weeks 
and has just about convinced himself that 
they have forgotten him when they lower 
the boom and lower it hard. They tell him 
to bring in all his delinquent payments or 
they will come and get the furniture. 

Rudy cannot spare $14, let alone spare $14 
times 5. He is shocked that they didn’t 
forget him after all, they did not lose his 
account sheet. 

What he does not know is that the com- 
pany does not want to repossess the furni- 
ture. That $1,100 worth of furniture now 
will bring exactly_$85 from a secondhand 
furniture dealer. 

But they threaten Rudy with repossession 
the following Monday unless they receive 
that $70 he owes. Rudy consults his boss 
who tells him to inform the company that 
he will pay them what he can. Surprisingly, 
the loan company is agreeable. They make 
@ brand new bill with Rudy. He can forget 
the delinquent weeks and start off anew and 
now he owes $511, plus a new addition of 
$87.50 es. Exhilirated, Rudy 
will make payments for 6 weeks, then he 
will fall behind again, and again they will 
not bother him. But at the end of the fifth 
week, they catch him up short again. He 
owes then $421.16 and they will clamp down 
unless he pays them the money he owes for 
the past month or so. Rudy again appeals 
to them. 

Again they introduce the same procedure. 
They waive the 6 delinquent weeks and let 
Rudy commence at $14 a week plus, of 
course, that additional $87.50 and again he 
owes them in the neighborhood of $500, 

Over the next 2 years, Rudy will repay 
them. The brute facts are that he will have 
spent over $2,000 on $1,100 worth of furni- 
ture which he could have bought in Alt- 
man’s on Fifth Avenue or Ivey’s in Charlotte 
for $500. 

The small loan companies operate on the 
same principles. They occupy smali, non- 
descript offices and supply the bread-and- 
butter keep-the-lights-on money to thou- 
sands of people who always stand in need of 
an extra dollar. The vast number of loans 
they negotiate are for $25. This $25 repre- 
sents the most brutal exploitation imagin- 
able. For that $25 plus interest, plus in- 
vestigation charges, a debtor owes $34 to be 
paid back at the rate of $2 a week, This is 
only the beginning. In many instances a 
debtor pays 5 cents a day for tardiness, In 
some instances, if he needs $100, the loan 
company will insist he borrow $100.01 be- 
cause they can charge another $1 for all 
loans over $100, These loan companies never 
let their customers off the hook. 

In repaying $34 for that $25, the debtor 
reaches a point where he owes $8. They say 
to him, “Let us lend you $17 on a new loan.” 
You can be sure that a man who borrows 
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625 from a loan company always stands in 
need of $17; he will be happy to walk out of 
the place with $17, instead of minus $2. 

These companies are segregated. There are 
Negro loan companies and white loan com- 
panies, but the suffering is integrated. The 
$25 loan can be juggled over a period of 4 
years and the man will have paid back $109 
for the use of that $25, 

It is exciting to talk of sending astronauts 
to the moon, of making a new planet, of the 
new aids in education. But it is well to re- 
member that there are many matters con- 
cerning the dignity of the individual which 
we should not overlook and which we all too 
unfortunately do. Let us try to help. 





The Mere Fact of Existence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Louis M. Orr, of Orlando, 
Fla., is a distinguished, patriotic Amer- 
ican fighting to preserve the principles 
and ideals that made the United States 
great. Dr. Orr as past president of the 
American Medical Association rendered 
outstanding service. He was an am- 
bassador of Americanism around the 
world and rendered great leadership to 
the medical profession. I commend to 
the attention of this Congress the fol- 
lowing superb speech made to the grad- 
uating class of Emory University on 
June 6, 1960: 

Tue Mere Fact or EXxIsTeENcE 


(By Louis M. Orr, M.D., president. (1959-60), 
American Medical Association; delivered 
before 1960 graduating class, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1960) 


President Martin, members of the board 
of trustees, faculty, members of the class of 
1960, ladies and gentlemen,‘ I was truly 
pleased when President Martin invited me, 
on behalf of the trustees and faculty of 
your university and mine, to deliver the 
commencement address. At the same time, 
I was somewhat awed by the responsibility 
of delivering such an address from the posi- 
tion of a returning alumnus. 

A situation like this usually implies a 
kind of model for success who is going to 
tell you to go and do likewise. I am much 
better qualified, I can-assure you, to discuss 
the mistakes I have made and to warn you 
against doing likewise. 

However, I do want to talk about you and 
the mere fact of existence. 

An engineer in one of America’s largest 
companies has described a human being this 
way: 

“Man is a complete, self-contained, totally 
enclosed powerplant, available in a variety 
of sizes, and reproducible in quantity. He 
is relatively long lived, has major compo- 
nents in duplicate, and science is rapidly 
making strides toward solving the spare 
parts problem. He is waterproof, amphib- 
ious, operates on a wide variety of fuels; 
enjoys thermostatically controlled tempera- 
ture, circulating fluid heat, evaporative cool- 
ing; has sealed, lubricated bearings, audio 
and optional direction and rangefinders, 
sound and sight recording, audio and visual 
communication, and is equipped with an 
automatic control called a brain.” Thus 
ends his description. 


The engineer’s picture of a human being 
is significant, I think, for what he has omit- 
ted. He did not tell us what sets his 
“robot” apart from such mechanical mar- 
vels as manmade moons in the sky, fac- 
tories run by electronic brains, and engines 
powered by atoms. He does not tell us what 
goes beyond the mere fact of its existence 
and turns it into a human being. 

The meaning of being human is a big, 
broad subjéct. But for our purpose, let me 
put it this way: Science will never be able 
to reduce the value of a sunset to arithmetic. 
Nor can it reduce friendship or statesman- 
ship to a formula. Laughter and love, pain 
and loneliness, and ch of accomplish- 
ment in living, and the depth of insight into 
beauty and truth, these will always surpass 
the scientific mastery of nature. 


WANTED: IMAGINATIVE MEN 


Yet, strange things. are happening. We 
are doing our best to act as though the en- 
gineer’s description of man is accurate. We 
are accepting a system under which work- 
men, regardless of skill or productivity, re- 
ceive the same pay for the same job. 
Laborers are forbidden to do more than a 
specified amount of work per day. The doc- 
trine of promotion on the basis of seniority 
is creating human deadwood that does only 
what it is accustomed to do, or what it is 
told to do. 

Throughout vhe country, many college 
graduates entering business are reported to 
be more interested in security than in com- 
petition. In politics, voters are accepting 
vague enthusiasm and expressed good inten- 
tions as substitutes for talent. In our com- 
munities, civic appointments are being in- 
fluenced not by outstanding skill, but by 
extraneous considerations. 

For example, in Massachusetts, the head of 
a local veterans’ organization maintained 
that any former serviceman, regardless of 
the grades he received on his qualification 
tests, should be given the appointment as a 
public school teacher in preference to non- 
servicemen who had passed with higher 
marks. He was quoted as saying that a few 
points more or less on an examination make 
no real difference. 

In the book, “The American Conscience,” 
Roger Burlingame offers this explanation: 

“We are prosperous. We are complacent. 
Religion has become, for the most part, a 
social convention. Skill is anonymous. 
Thought is under pressure to conform. Se- 
curity has replaced venture as a dominant 
aim. Intellect is in the discard, and politics 
are dictated by * * * mediocrity.” 

As I see it, the mediocrity in our lives, 
the leveling down, the elimination of com- 
petition inevita™ly leads to the final step at 
the bottom—* :« acceptance of the idea that 
the mere fact of our existence gives us a 
claim on the p luctive powers of our fellow- 
men, Is the philosophy behind this parasitic 
idea already damaging the competitive spirit 
of young America? 

A businessman, the head of a large, en- 
terprising seme agt: cas company, has re- 
marked: 

“I have dozens of fine-looking, well- 
groomed young fellows for routine jobs. 
What I want, though, is restless men with 
imagination, ready to break out of conven- 
tional procedures and move into untried 
fields.” 

Can this businessman find such young peo- 
ple today? 

LEARNING, LIBERTY, AND LIGHT 


Here at Emory, you have all been exposed 
to an influence which I call the “Three L's.” 
They are learning, liberty, and light. 

As seniors, you know what learning is. 
Criticism notwithstanding, our American 
education is imitated abroad for its basic 
philosophy which is: There is no profession 
nor significant occupation for which an am- 








As men and women, your light 
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under which we have lived and progressed. 

But one of the most frustrating 
of contemporary life is its tendency to de- 
velop compartmental divisions. Business is 
business, politics is politics, science is 
science. Thus, it is easy to confine ourselves 
to our own thinking, our own immediate 
problems and interests—to communicate 
only with our own kind. — 

In such an atmosphere, young people 
probably will hardly notice that they are 
living in a restricted world filled only with 
the requirements of their interests. But 
we should not make the mistake of thinking 
ourselves into such a narrow channel. A 
man must be concerned with the environ- 
ment in which he lives. 

HEART OF A FREE SOCIETY 

The individual must be prepared not just 
to work, but to live—both as a unique person 
and as a fellow member of the human race. 
American philosophy places a fundamental 


value on the uniqueness and worth of the’ 


individual in his own right. The individual 
is the heartof a free society. Achieving this 
end depends upon how conscientiously in- 
dividuals use their freedom. 

In a free society, the individual, be he 
businessman, eater or scientist, plays 
Tnany roles and shares in many de- 
cisions. Of course, the individual must have 
special knowledge and skills in a vocation 
or profession. But in addition, he plays 
three major roles: in the home, on the 
job, and in the community. These are the 
atmospheres in which he lives, in which he 
makes his presence felt.. These are the at- 
mospheres in which he finds his responsibil- 
ities and through them his individuality. 

I believe it is especially important to know 
people to be a part of the people. As each 
of you grows in your various careers, change 
will dominate your life. Upheavals and pres- 
sures from scientific, technological, and so- 
cial advances will confront you. But man- 
kind will always remain the basic factor. 
The physical world was meant to serve man, 
not vice versa. 

As Clarence Manion, in his “Key to Peace,” 
has, said: “It must be remembered that 95 
percent of the peace, order, and welfare ex- 
isting in human society is always produced 
by the conscientious practice of man-to-man 
justice and person-to-person charity.” 

DIFFERENCES DISAPPEAR 

Many of you are aware that man is moving 
toward a worldwide sameness in cultural 
pattern. In my travels, I have observed that 
the house in America is beginning to look 
like the house in Brazil, Switzerland, or 


Turkey. Furnishings in the house in Sweden | 


are beginning to resemble those in England, 
Japan, or Argentina. 

The people in the house, too, are under- 
going a worldwide stereotyping process 
through the 
distribution. To cite two extreme cases of 
distribution: The late hula hoop fad went 
around the world, and I have been told. that 


@ popular nightspot in ancient Kyoto, Japan, | 


is called Bar Brigitte Bardot, 
As mass appeal spreads, as it | 
will when worldwide filmed television and 


other mass media of entertainment further’ 


influence styles in living and standards of 
taste, New Delhi will look and act like Chi- 
cago, Hong Kong, or Mexico City. 
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umnists and cartoon strips'in many of the 
papers. ~ 

Some people look upon this growing same- 
ness in the world as evidence that humanity 
is surrendering its individuality, country by 
country, and man by man. They say that 
sameness is creating mediocrity. Unlike 
these people, I am not too concerned over 
the worldwide standardization of things. In 
thé end, the similarity of styles in living and 
standards of taste could bring people closer 
together. Perhaps travel will not be as in- 
teresting; but the common ground between 
people will be firmer because it will be less 
strange, and perhaps less suspicious. 

I am not too concerned either over the 
worldwide standardization of ideas—which is 
undoubtedly the step following the stand- 
ardization of things. In the end, the simi- 
larity of ideas could give people fewer differ- 
ences to reconcile, The differences left will 
be bigger and more basic, probably, but less 
cluttered with regional biases. 

FREEDOM SPURS PROGRESS 


Some of you may be wondering how I can 
stress the inestimable value of individuality 
and at the same time show little concern for 
standardization. I do not believe that stand- 
ardization can harm true individuality in 
man because standardization is a pressure 
from without and therefore can ge resisted. 
Stendardization leaves room for the rebel. 
It merely narrows down the field of details 
and provides more room in which the rebel 
can work. 

On the other hand conformity, not stand- 
ardization, is the true cornerstone of medi- 
ocrity. Conformity kills individuality be- 
cause conformity is an attitude from within. 
Conformity is the atmosphere of nationali- 
gation. It is surrender. It destroys the 
rebel. 

There is the standardization of a basic 
idea making the rounds vf the world today. 
The idea, of course, is nationalization ver- 
sus individual freedom. Those of us who 
are free to do so have chosen sides. We 
know that mankind needs freedom in which 
to: realize its greatest triumphs. We know 
that under the personal freedoms already 
won by people throughout the world, more 
advancement has been made in the last 200 
years than was made in the 5,000 preceding 
years. We know that standardization of this 
idea, individually accepted of course, should 
be ‘based upon the rights of the individual. 
And the most important right is freedom. 

The alternate can only lead down to that 
final step in the surrender of individual lib- 
erty and the responsibility that goes with 
it—conformity to the idea that the mere fact 
of our existence gives us a claim on the pro- 
ductive powers of our fellow men. 

How important is our individual choice in 
this matter? The author, Frank E. Holman, 
put it clearly when he said: 

“In all the world, we are the last hope and 
last stronghold of individual liberty. When 
the great problem of world peace is examined 
from all sides, the necessity for preserving 
America's integrity and strength becomes 
more and more apparent. And one is im- 
pelled to the conclusion that a strong, inde- 
pendent and free America is not only best 
for its own citizens, but is also the best guar- 
antee of world peace and world order.” 


4s young people in the changing world of 
today, your idea of freedom may be different 
from.mine. You may be succumbing to the 
idea that your existence gives you a claim 
on the productivity of others. You may not 
be_aware that this idea can smother your 


natural spirit of restlessness, your ardor for 
healthy disagreement, under a blanket of 
conformity. 
A GIFT FROM GOD 
As a member of the older generation, I 
have seen the American conception of @ 
free people replaced by the concept of a free 


nation. This suggests that freedom is a gift - 


from the National Government, and not, as 
I grew up to believe, a gift from God. 

Some of you probably think of security 
as @ synonym for freedom, or will when you 
begin actively to establish your place in 
the world. This is an understandable 
modern misconception. For example, the 
four freedoms—freedom of speech, of .-wor- 
ship, from want, from fear—have become for 
many people a sort of digest version of our 
Bill of Rights. 

May I point out that the so-called free- 
doms from want and fear have no relation 
to our traditional concept of freedom be- 
cause they do not come from a self-directed 
course of action. For fulfillment they de- 
pend upon an outside source—the National 
Government—and because of this, they must 
be considered a form of security, and not 
true freedom. 

I have nothing against security. Security 
is essential to the full happiness and produc- 
tivity of which we are capable. But few 
of us have really found it. Most of us are 
still searching. You are on the threshold 
of looking for yours. Whoever we are, at 
whatever age, the majority of us seek secur- 
ity in the same three general areas—money, 
public programs, and company benefits such 
as pension plans, vacation schedules, and 
seniority. 

Money is a weak base for security. It does 
not hold its value over the years. In all the 
world’s history, no currency has even sur- 
vived for more than 42 years after being 
transferred from 2 physical base—on gold, 
for instance—to a political base, Your 


money and mine was changed from gold to 


congressional paper 26 years ago, and thus 
far has more than halfway disappeared. 

Public programs such as social security, 
unemployment insurance, public housing, 
while they may wave merits of other kinds, 
represent the great delusion that we can ob- 
tain security by voting for it. No political 
program has ever given more than a passing 
semblance of security. Programs invariably 
change with political expediency. 

SELF: THE SOURCE OF SECURITY 

Lately, company benefits have become 
more important to job applicants than op- 
portunities for advancement. Employees’ 
interest in what a company will do for them 
is greater than concern over their capacity 
to earn the income and financial advance- 
ment they demand. 

We have not found security in these three 
areas. We have not found it because we are 
looking in the wrong places. For you and 
me, whether we even believe it or not, there 
is only one place where security can be 
found. That place is inside ourselves. Here, 
and here alone, lies the real source of se- 
curity—ideals, not dollars; principles, not 
pensions; character, not convenience or ex- 
pediency. Here is the place where each of 
us is in absolute control—beyond standard- 
ization, beyond conformity, beyond claiming 
the skills and efforts of others to underwrite 
our existence. 

Backed by the strength of learning, lib- 
erty, and light, we must listen to and heed 
the restlessness in our spirit. We must grow 
in both individual and national vigor. We 
must act together, not as members of a herd 
following the loudest voice, but as diversi- 
fied individuals of a group, combining our 
experience into an ever greater wisdom. 

EXISTENCE: JUST THE BEGINNING 


This then, is the way in which we must 
approach the ideological conflict of nation- 
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alism versus individual freedom, the way in 
which we combat humdn robotism, the way 
in which we prove that mere fact of ex- 
istence is only the beginning of life. 

And what will that life be? An old Chi- 
nese story gives us the only answer possi- 
ble; 

One day, a traveler met a philosopher on 
the highway. The traveler held a small bird 
enclosed in his hands. To test the philos- 
opher, the traveler asked him whether the 
bird was alive or dead, 

The philosopher did not answer right 
away. He surmised that the bird was alive. 
However, should he say that the bird is dead 
the traveler .would need only to open his 
hands and let the bird fly away. If the 
philosopher should say that the bird is alive, 
the traveler could so easily crush the bird 
and prove the philosopher wrong. 

At last the philosopher replied: “I cannot 
say what the answer is, because the answer 
lies in your hands.” 

And what will your life be? The answer 
lies in your hands. 


Post Office Department Official Makes 
Dedication Speech for Branch Post Of- 
fice Building, Lynwood, Calif., East 
Lynwood Station, in Great 23d Con- 
gressional District,. California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason of 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present 
the text of what happened to me as 
a@ very appropriate and informative ded- 
ication speech given in my presence 
on July 23, 1960, by Mr. Michael F. Hou- 
lihan, field service officer, Post Office 
Department, San Francisco regional of- 
fice, on the occasion of the dedication 
of a new and most beautifully and effi- 
ciently constructed branch post office 
building at East Lynwood, in the im- 
portant city of Lynwood, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. At this dedication it was 
my pleasure to also participate as Rep- 
resentative in Congress of the great 23d 
District, wherein this very much needed 
new branch post office building was 
dedicated. 

The speech follows: 

DEDICATION SPEECH OF MICHAEL FP. HOuLIHAN, 
Pretp Services Orricer, Post Orrice Dr- 
PARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO REGIONAL OFFICE 
Mr. Chairman, Postmaster Lane, ladies and 

gentlemen, it is indeed a privilege to be here 

today in Lynwood to participate in this dedi- 
cation ceremony as a representative of the 

Post Office Department and to have the honor 

of extending to you the personal greetings 

of Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field and Regional Operations Director Verne 

Scoggins. 

As we dedicate this new post office today, 
we should look at this structure as a symbol 
of the Government of our country and ail 
that it represents—freedom, opportunity and 
justice for all. That’s because the building 
will be used by the agency of our Government 
which has the closest and most intimate daily 
contact with the American public. 
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In fact, the U.S. Postal Service is the very 
trademark of a free people, It is vital to such 
basic American freedoms as freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and freedom of reli- 
gion, because they all require freedom of ex- 
pression. All of our basic American freedoms 
would be seriously curtailed if you did not 
have good mail service to communicate 
thoughts and ideas, 

The right to communicate freely with one 
another—to express your ideas without fear 
of censorship—is fundamental to all of our 
freedom and, like the postal service itself, 
it is a freedom nearly all of us take too much 
for granted. 

The postal employees who will serve you 
from this new building are united with more 
than half a million other postal employees 
throughout the United States to provide the 
American people with fast, dependable mail 


service and to protect your freedom to com~- 


municate in absolute privacy, without fear of 
censorship. 

In doing that, postal employees are help- 
ing our country to overcome the most crucial 
challenge of this era. The people of our 
country and the free world must be con- 
stantly alert to the true danger we face. 

The Cothmunist challenge to our way of 
life and to our form of government is many- 
sided. It is military, political or intellect- 
tual, spiritual, and economic. 

We know that the Soviets are extremely 
able and résourceful people. They are dedi- 
cated competitors and they have shrewd and 
well-informed leaders. 

Americans must buckle down to engage 
the Communists in every field to prove and 
demonstrate that we are better because our 
way of life is better. 

Our country advanced into a position of 
world leadership because of the strength that 
developed in an environment of personal 
liberty, human dignity, and sound moral and 
spiritual values. 

I want to emphasize here today that postal 
employees throughout the United States are 
loyal, dedicated, patriotic citizens and they 
are determined to provide the American peo- 
ple with an ever-improving mail service be- 
cause that will be an important contribution 
toward protecting and preserving our funda- 
mental freedoms. 

We in the Postal Service are proud of the 
fact that under the leadership of Postmaster 
General Summerfield there have been so 
many improvements in the mall service in the 
past 7 years. This new building we are 
dedicating today is part of the sensational 
parade of postal progress which has resulted 
in tremendous improvements in every 
phase—every function and activity—of the 
postal service. 

A new “metro plan” for mail movement 
in major metropolitan areas throughout the 
country is highly successful. Barring oc- 
casional uncontrollable factors such as 
human errors—it practically guarantees 
next-day delivery for letters within each 
metropolitan area. Here in California, vir- 
tually the entire State is included in two 
“metro” areas. 

General Summerfield’s announced goal is 
to link the “metro” areas in such a way that 
next-day delivery will be effected almost any- 
where in the country. 

You often hear about “growth industries.” 
Well, your postal service certainly is a 
“growth industry” and we have our growing 
pains, too. In this reglon—which includes 
the States of California, Hawali, and 
Nevada—the budget for postal service this 
year is $340 million and the budgeted ex- 
penses keep increasing every year because we 
have to provide additional service, 

For example, in California during the past 
12 months, an average of two new letter car- 
rier routes have been added every working 
day. That's one of the effects of our ever- 
increasing population and the suburban resi- 
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dential and shopping center developments 
throughout the State 


American families and nearly 100,000 addi- 
tional business concerns, 

We operate the world’s largest fleet of 
vehicles—more than 85,000 trucks of ail 
kinds. Obsolete, inefficient vehicles have 
been eliminated and replaced by new red, 
white, and blue equipment which is specially 
engineered for specific mail duty. 

Mail transportation methods have been 
changed and improved to take advantage of 
modern superhighways and jetplanes. 

Amazing advances have been made in the 
development of automatic equipment to im- 
prove and speed the processing of mail. A 
great deal of mechanization is operational 
in many of the larger post offices. 

Mechanization and automation are essen- 
tial because mail volume has been growing 
at twice the rate of the population in this 
handle 62 billion pices of mail. That’s equal 
to twice as much as all of the mail for all 
other countries combined, 

Recently Postmaster General Summerfield 
told me about some of the progress in the 
mechanization program, 

He visualizes a time—not too far off—~ 

when almost every step of mail processing 
will be mechanized. There are already ma- 
chines in operation that sort out regular- 
size letters from bulky envelopes and pack- 
ages. 
There are canceling machines with elec- 
tric eyes that find the stamp and put on the 
postmark no matter which way the envelope 
enters the machines. 

Other machines are being used for semi< 
automatic distribution of letters, but Mr, 
Summerfield told me the scientists and en- 
gineers are experimenting with an elec- 
tronic-brain type of machine which recog- 
nizes typewritten or printed addresses and 
automatically sorts the letters according to 
destination. 

Various kinds of self-service machines 
have been invented, and soon there will be 
24-hour self-service post offices. There will 
even be a self-service parcel post machine 
which will accept your package, weigh it, 
apply postage and insurance. These me- 
chanical marvels will also return your exact 
change. 

Looking farther into the future, the Post- 
master General said a system of coded postal 
addresses is in an experimental test stage. 
Someday you may not have to address let- 
ters the way we do now. Envelopes will be 
standardized in size for rapid and efficient 
handling. You will have a code book that 
will give you the postal code of the person 
you are writing to—it will be somewhat sim- 
ilar to using a telephone directory. 

With a handy little device, you will stamp 
your friend’s postal code on the envelope. 
Then your letter will be fed into a machine 
whose electronic eye will cancel the stamp, 
scan the coded address, sort it, and dispatch 
it in a matter of seconds on 4 streamlined 
journey to its destination, 


Mr. Summerfield’s crystal ball also shows 
that the day is coming when missiles will 
carry mail in a few minutes between the key 
citles of the world. As a matter of fact, the 
postal service has already done some pioneer- 
ing in the missile field. Last year, mail was 
delivered safely by a Regulus missile from a 
Navy submarine 200 miles at sea to the 
Plorida coast. 


A basic requirement for modernizing, 
mechanizing, and improving the mail service 
is represented by the reason why all of us 
are here today—and that is the need for 
modern functional postal buildings. 

When Mr. Summerfield became Postmaster 
General, he the need for many, 
many new post offices. He also wanted to get 
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way of life. t 

We in the postal service dedicate this new 
building to the proposition that we will con- 
tinue to do our utmost to preserve and 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
oF 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


” Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of those members who have 
not had an opportunity to read them, I 
am inserting herewith in the Appendix 
of the ConGRESSIONAL RecorD excerpts 
from President Eisenhower’s speech at 
Chicago last month. He pointed to our 
economic and military strength, and to 
our position in the world today. What 
he said merits the attention of everyone 
who has concern over these matters. 

The excerpts follow: 

To this convention. I bring no words of 
despair or doubt about my country—no dole- 
ful prediction of impending disaster. Who- 
ever misleads by calculated use of some but 
not all the facts, whoever distorts the truth 
to serve selfish ambition,- whoever asserts 
weakness where strength exists——makes a 
mockery of the democratic process and mis- 
represents our beloved country in the eyes 
of the watching world. 

The irrefutable truths are that the United 


States is enjoying an unprecedented pros- 


perity; that it has, in cooperation with its 
friends and allies, the strongest security sys- 
tem in the world, and that it is working 
ceaselessly and effectively fcr a peace with 
justice, in freedom. 

Our own mounting living standards, and 
the history of these Republican years, provide 
the proof that these are facts. 

THE ECONOMY 


There are more Americans today employed, 
at higher wages and with more take-home 
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pay, than ever before in our They 
have more confidence in the stability of their 
money than they have enjoyed in three 
decades. 

In these past 744 years, the annual gross 
national product has increased by $100 bil- 
lion or 25 percent. This figure, though stu- 
pendous, is asserted by some to be unneces- 
sarily low. But what would they say if they 
knew that during the almost 8-year duration 
of the Democratic administration, the 
gross national product actually declined in 
every single peacetime year, save one. 

During all the years of this administration, 
I’ve- heard much from the opposition, espe- 
cially from tts free-spending clique, about in- 
creasing the rate of economic growth by de- 
pending principally on governmental activity, 
with vastly increased Federal expenditures. 

We reject the argument that healthy 
growth can thus be bought from the funds 
of the Federal Treasury. 

We believe profoundly that constant and 
unnecessary governmental meddling in our 
economy leads to a standardized, weakened, 
and tasteless society that encourages dull 
mediocrity, whereas private enterprise, de- 
pendent upon the vigor of healthful competi- 
tion, leads to individual responsibility, pride 
of accomplishment and, above all, national 


Infilation—the most insidious and cruel 
form of taxation ever devised—drove prices 
eee ones aliinrhe one acento 
tion, thus robbing millions of our people of 
savings and of power. 

In the last 7% years, we have succeeded 
in keeping the total price rice below 11 per- 
cent. And, at least this is my fixed opinion, 
this record could have been even better if I 
might have had the privilege of working all 
(these years with a Republican Congress. 

\ SECURITY 
' In the sum of our capabilities we have 


‘become the strongest military power on’ 
earth. But just as the Biblical Job had 
his boils, we have a eult of professional pes- 
simists who, taking counsel of their fears, 
continually mouth the allegation that 
America has become a second-rate military 


power. This extraordinary assertion amazes 
our friends in the world who know better; 
it even bewilders many of our own people 
who have examined our 74-year record of 
military expansion and who are not used to 
remand their gigantic defense efforts so be- 

Defense expenditures during the twelve 
months preceding the outbreak of the 
Korean war were less than 12 billion. Today 
Wwe are spending, after 7 years without hos- 
tilities, over three times that much, more 
than $41 billion annually on a powerful, 
fiexible and adequate defense establishmenit, 
which commands worldwide respect. 

The United States today possesses a mili- 
tary establishment of incalculable power. 
Combined with the strength of our NATO, 
SEATO and other allies, the free world is 
prepared to meet any threat and, by its re- 
taliatory strength, to face any potential ag- 
oe with a mighty deterrent. 

All this—all this—has been brought about 
by vigorous and imaginative leadership, the 
genius of our scientists, the skill of our 
Armed Forces, and by the sacrifices of the 
American people. To belittle this might, and 
the prestige, pride and capabilities of these 
groups does such violence to my sense of 
what is right that I have difficulty in re- 
straining my feelings of indignation. 

If we can be blessed with experienced and 
steady leadership in Washington, the possi- 
bility of the outbreak of future war will be 
minimized and we can eventually win the 
peace. 

THE WORLD 

In the pursuit of world peace, I have 
personally more than 90,000 miles 
during the past year and visited the people 
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of more than a score of nations on four 
continents. I have heard the insistent de- 
mands of multitudes for the right to live 
their lives in peace, and I have seen and 
taken part in many impressive American 
initiatives directed toward this crucial goal. 
The United States has made proposal after 
, each in good faith, in an effort to 
reduce tension in the world and to lessen 
the economic burden of armaments. More- 
over, we are prepared always to consider any 
reasonable proposal made by others. 

Only a few months ago the men in the 
Kremlin were calling for complete and total 
disarmament. But-suddenly thereafter, they 
began devising one crisis after another. 

They brutally wrecked the summit con- 
ference, 

They have threatened us with missiles. 

And today, they cold-bloodedly boast of 
shooting down one of our planes legitimately 
traveling over intercontinental waters. 

The Soviet dictator has said that he has, 
in his recent journeys and speeches, suc- 
ceeded in damaging the prestige of America. 

Now, this is indeed an empty boast. 

Co this matter of comparative 
national prestige, I challenge him to this 
test: Will he agree to the holding of free 
elections under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations to permit people everywhere 
in every nation on every continent to vote 
on one single simple issue? 

And that issue is: Do you want to live 
under a Communist regime or under a free 
system such as is found in the United 
States? 

My friends, are the Soviets willing to 
measure their world prestige by the results 
of such elections? Well, you know the 
‘answer to that. 

But the United States would gladly do so. 

THE PARTY 

The people expect and demand honesty, 
integrity and moral courage from the men 
and women who bear public responsibilities. 
They know that political office should be, 
and demand it be, a position of trust and 
honor; qualification for it must compre- 
hend more than mere personal ambition. 
They realize, as never before, that the stakes 
in today’s world are too high to risk their 
futures to the hands of frivolous, irresponsi- 
ble or inexperienced government. 

In the successes of the past 7% years 
you have a solid foundation on which to 
build toward new levels of attainment. 


Oscar Hammerstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr.. Speaker, Oscar 
Hammerstein II left the world a better 
place than he found it. His contribu- 
tion to the happiness of mankind cannot 
be measured. The most we can do is 
to state simply that millions of people 
the world over were left a legacy by 
Oscar Hammerstein that will continue 
to imspire and lift them for all time. 
The world is saddened by his death. It 
seems that everyone, whether they knew 
Oscar Hammerstein or not, feels they 
have lost a warm and old friend. 
Joshua Logan, the producer and direc- 
tor along with Oscar Hammerstein of 
“South Pacific,” spoke for everyone 
when he said, “He is going to be im- 
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mortal. His songs will never die. There 
is no question but that Hammerstein 
will be remembered as long as people 


Oscar Hammerstein was born on July 
12, 1895, on West 125th Street, New York 
City. He received a B.A, and a law de- 
gree from Columbia University. He 
was president of the Dramatist Guild | 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the Fund for the Republic. In 1923 
at the age of 28, he collaborated on the 
musical “Wild Flower.” The following 
year he collaborated on “Rose Marie” 
and “Sonny.” In 1927 he joined Jer- 
ome Kern on “Show Boat.” In 1943 he 


formed his partnership with Richard — 


Rodgers and they jointly created “Okla- 
homa,” “Carousel,” “The King and I,” 
“South Pacific,” “Sound of Music,” and 
others. 

None of us can ever forget the songs 
for which Oscar Hammerstein wrote 
lyrics. These include “Rose Marie,” 
“Indian Love Call,” “Who?” “One 
Alone,” “Desert Song,” “Ol’ Man River,” 
“Only Make Believe,” “Why Do I Love 
You?” “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man,” 
and many others. 

What a priceless heritage this is. We 
are grateful for it. 

I am sure that I speak for all of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives when, as a Representative from 
New York, I express our sympathy to 
Oscar Hammerstein’s family and friends. 
We remember today particularly Oscar 
Hammerstein’s widow and his great 
friend Richard Rodgers. The country 
shares their grief. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
may not have seen them, I include in 
my remarks the editorials which ap- 
peared in the New York Times and Her- 
ald Tribune, which are particularly 
moving tributes to the memory of Oscar 
Hammerstein: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 24, 1960] 
OscaR HAMMERSTEIN 2D 


Although Oscar Hammerstein 2d had a 
genius for the musical theater, he had some- 
thing finer than that. He had character. 
His death yesterday shatters the remarkable 
collaboration of Richard Rodgers, composer 
of the music, and Mr. Hammerstein, com- 
poser of the lyrics and most of the books of ° 
their plays. Now we must accept the doleful 
fact that there will be no successors to 
“Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “The King and I,” 
and “South Pacific.” The big four—written 
within the span of 8 years—have become part 
of our cultural heritage. 

But the theater has also lost a man of 
character who stood for all that is decent 
in life. His point of view was implicit in 
everything he wrote. The concern for racial 
respect in “South Pacific,” the sympathy 
and respect for a difficult though aspiring 
monarch in “The King and I,” the indomita- 
ble faith that runs through “Carousel” were 
not clever bits of showmanship. They rep- 
resented Mr. Hammerstein’s faith in human 
beings and their destiny. 

Outside the theater, as well as inside, he 
quietly accepted the responsibilities of a 
man of conscience. If his work represents 
something more than surface pleasure, it is 
because he brought the whole force of his 
character to ft. Like Billy in “Carousel” he 
was always prepared to be judged by the 
highest judge of all. 

Since he was at heart a serious man, his 
lyries were rarely clever. Instead of turning 
facetious phrases he made a studious at- 
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tempt to write idiomatically in the popular 
tradition of the musical theater, for he was 
a dedicated craftsman. But the style that is 
apparently so artless has brought glimpses 
of glory into our lives. “There’s a bright, 
golden haze on the meadow” sings Curly in 
“Oklahoma,” and the gritty streets of a slat- 
ternly city look fresher. “June Is Bustin’ 
Out All Over” sing Carrie and Nettie in 
“Carousel,” and the harshness of our winter 
vanishes. “Getting to Know. You” sings 
Anna in “The King and I,” and the world 
becomes a friendlier place. 

In memorable songs there is a quality of 
transmutation that turns the common ma- 
terials of life into something that seems 
ideal. Since Mr. Hammerstein was a crafts- 
man it must have been a gratifying expe- 
rience to have written the lyrics of so many 
songs that have become musical literature— 
all the way from “Show Boat” to “Sound of 
Music.” To us it is gratifying that he also 
had the character to use his genius with 
faith and scruple. 

[Prom the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 24, 1960] 
Oscar HAMMERSTEIN AND His SoncGs 


The role of the librettist traditionally is a 
minor, even a minimal one. When one 
thinks of “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Don Giovanni,” 
one remembers Verdi, Bizet, and Mozart, not 
Ghislanzoni, Meilhac, and da Ponte. 

But this was not true of Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d any more than it was true of W. S. 
Gilbert. The great musical shows of our 
time such as “Oklahoma,” “South Pacific,” 
“The King and I,” and “Carousel” were all 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, and few con- 
junctions have been as significant in theatri- 
cal history. 

Mr, Hammerstein’s achievement was all 
the more remarkable in that, in his partner- 
ship with Richard Rodgers, he stepped into a 
role that had been filled with flair and dis- 
tinction by another man, Lorenz Hart. 

To this collaboration Mr. Hammerstein 
brought new qualities of literary distinction 
and emotional impact. He wrote not only 
good lyrics but good plays. He respected and 
put to good use the richness of the American 
language. 

Even aside from the collaboration that 
began in 1943 with “Oklahoma,” Oscar Ham- 
merstein was assured of his share of im- 
mortality. It could not be otherwise with 
the man who wrote the words of such songs 
as “Ol’ Man River,” “When I Grow Too Old 
To Dream,” “The Last Time I Saw Paris”— 
words which caught a mood, a moment; 
words which stirred profound emotions. 

Others made his country’s laws; Oscar 


Hammerstein made its songs. And in them 
he lives beyond death. 





Coal Tax for New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a very interesting editorial 
regarding the coal and oil industry, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald, on July 31, 1960: 

Coat Tax ror New ENGLAND 

New England has been handed a kind of 

tax bill for the assistance of the soft coal 
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industry. This “tax” is now at the rate 
of over $20 million a year. It is collected 
through a contrived increase in the price of 
residual oil. Ite is to force New 
England utilities, industries and office and 
apartment buildings to shift from residual 
oil to soft coal. 

The Government is a party to this out- 
rage. The import quotas on petroleum prod- 
ucts, ostensibly set to maintain a healthy 
petroleum industry in the United States, 
have been extended to residual oil, which 
matters little or nothing to the domestic 
oil producers, but a great deal to the coal 
producers. 


New England relies heavily on residual oil — 


imports, chiefly from Venezuela. Recently 
the Government sharply cut the import al- 
lowance and at the same time reduced the 
quota period from 6 months to 3 months. 
This latter means that dealers cannot stock 
up on oil for winter consumption during the 
slack period for tankers ,and must pay higher 
charter rates in the fall. 

Of course the price of residual oil shot up. 
The military installations here, must pay 
$2.6968 beginning October 1, under a new 
contract with the Military Petroleum Supply 
Agency. This is a measure of the price 
increase, around 16 percent, 

This will bring an increase in electric 
rates by those utilities which, like Edison, 
are permitted to increase rates to meet 
higher fuel costs. It will tend to raise rents 
for apartment houses and office buildings. 
Industries will have to pay more, And we 
may expect soft-coal prices to go 2 as they 
always do when residual prices rise. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL and representatives 
of Massachusetts oil dealers and industries 
recently met with officials. of the Interior 
Department and the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization to urge an increase in 
the quota. They got only a promise that the 
fairness of the price would be studied. 

Actually, there is only one fair price for 
residual oil in New England—the price that 
it can be shipped in here for in a free and 
competitive market without import re- 
straints. This is not the price today. 

Why is coal able to impose this tax on 
New England? 

Because coal industries flooded Govern- 
ment officials with their demands and the 
oil industry and the consumers did not pro- 
test. A writer in the trade magazine Petro- 
leum Week quotes one official: 

“I was against this proposal [to reduce the 
quota} and hoped we would be flooded with 
protests so that we could show good reasons 
for dropping it. 

“But what happened? We received 400 
comments, of which only 7 were from the 
oil industry. 

“All the rest came from coal and its or- 
ganized supporters—labor unions, banks in 
the coal areas, coal-carrying railroads, coal- 
equipment manufacturers, etc.—all strongly 
backing the proposal. 

“So we had no alternative but to go ahead 
with the proposal.” 

In Government, it appears, the nonsqueak- 
ing wheel does not get the (residual) grease. 

This interference in the operation of a 
free economy is something we usually think 
of as more a Democratic policy than Repub- 
lican. And, sure enough, the Democratic 
platform contains a recommendation for a 
national fuels policy, which would be a way 
to force coal on New England by permanently 
restricting residual oil. The Republican 
platform is somewhat less specific on this, 
but still sanctions economic intervention. 

New England is already taxed $118 million 
& year because of import restrictions on crude 
oil. Here is another $20 million tax even 
more indefensible. 

How long must we pay to help support 
the domestic oil industry and the coal 
industry? 
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Anniversary of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America ¢ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Boeatete, in this 


then hard lost. : 


ian heritage under the militant Com- 
munist regime, which confiscated the 
produce and resources of the Ukraine. 
Collectivization was enforced; 


Ukraine drawn into the Soviet Union, no 
longer to have a voice in the world except 
through such agencies as the Ukrainian 
Congress. 

The Congress was organized in 1940 for 
one major purpose—to be the voice of the 
40 million Ukrainians who are not free 
to inform the world of their captive con- 
dition. The membership of the Congress 
is composed of 24% million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry. Ultimately they 
hope to see once again an independent 
Ukraine. In the interim they devote 
their time to exposing to Americans and 
to the world the methods and atrocities 
of Russian tyranny, so well exemplified 
in the history of the Ukraine in the last 
40 years. They speak on behalf of all 
captive nations and captive peoples. In 
their publications, local organizations, 
public programs, and promotion of the 
annual Captive Nations Week their 
message has become more and more 
startlingly clear. Soviet goals and meth- 
ods are diametrically opposed to every- 
thing the United States stands for. 
Sometimes it takes an organization like 
the Ukrainian Congress, with ties and 
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interests in a country subjected to Com- 
munist rule, to remind us of our own 
purpose and beliefs. 


Enter Ye in at the Strait Gate: for Wide Is 
the Gate, and Broad Is the Way, That 
Leadeth to Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


‘OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, today, Tuesday, July 26, 1960, 
Republicans in Chicago are writing their 
party platform and tomorrow will name 
their candidate for President—the Demo- 
crats recently finished that job. 

You now have an opportunity, a duty, 
to consider seriously the kind of Govern- 
ment you will bequeath to your children 
and their descendents. 

We differ in our decisions as to meth- 
ods and policies we should follow which 
will give to our people the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity for prosperity, happi- 
ness, and freedom, as to the course we 
should follow in dealing with other na- 
tions. 

Differences in opinions are not only 
permissible, but unavoidable. However, 
there is no excuse for the mentally in- 
dolent individual who fails to think and 
act when opportunity is given to person- 
ally, effectively participate in solving 
questions which vitally affect not only 
his own welfare, but that of all, as well 
as the future security of our Nation. 

By 8 long years of hardship, suffering, 
sometimes death, our forefathers won 
our freedom, and for the first time in the 
world’s history, established a Govyern- 
ment of principles which, if religiously 
followed, mean freedom and happiness to 
us as individuals, as yell as security for 
our future existence. 

Billy Graham, today’s evangelist, might 
well have used the words uttered last 
night by Herbert Hoover who, in sub- 
stance, told us that insuring our moral 
and spiritual future is just as, if not more 
important than attaining temporary ma- 
terial prosperity. It is obvious that un- 
less we give more and effective thought 
and action to the principles underlying 
our Government, the United States of 
America will follow the road to ruin down 
which every nation has traveled since 
the dawn of civilization when its people 
preferred idleness, pleasure, and wasteful 
practices to methods and policies which 
called for courage, endurance, and thrift. 

The nation, as well as the individual, 
which seeks “the wide gate, the broad 
way” is, as was written so many years 
ago, doomed ultimately to failure. 

Reading the Chicago Tribune this 
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However, on the same page stretches a 
headline reading “One Thousand Goons 
Besiege Plant.” The caption reads 
“State Refuses Protection in Racine,” 
and the story discloses that “a mob of 
1,000 strike goons. and sympathizers be- 
sieged the struck plant, without deter- 
rence by State authorities or Gov. Gay- 
lord Nelson.” Is-anyone concerned about 


* the civil liberties of colored, yellow, or 


white who desire to work? 

Eager to secure votes in November, the 
Democratic Party platform and presum- 
ably the Republican platform to be 
adopted today, will go far to protect some 
civil rights, to prevent certain discrimi- 
nation, but why deny the right of any 
one to earn a livelihood as at present is 
the practice? Why boast about efforts 
to prevent discrimination in some fields 
of activity while sanctioning it by failure 
to act in others? Why yield to political 
expediency rather than adhere to prin- 
ciple? 

#™ civil rights of everyone should be 
provected. .- 


Veteran Organizations Coordinating Coun- 
cil of Los Angeles County Resolution 
Supports H.R. 3508 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


; OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted.me so to 
do I present the text of communication 
dated August 10, 1960, from the Los 
Angeles County Veteran Organizations 
Coordinating Council of Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans with reference to H.R. 
3508, together with the resolution ac- 
companying said communication. This 
is for your information and for the in- 
formation of all members of this great 
legislative body: 

VETERAN ORGANIZATIONS COORDINATING 
CouNcIL oF Los ANGELES CoUNTY, 
Los Angeles, Calij., August 10, 1960. 

On July 8, 1960, the Los Angeles County 
Council, Disabled American Veterans, passed 
a resolution, authored by John S. Taylor, 
past commander C.G., that H.R. 3508, having 
been introduced by Congress, should be 
passed and sent to the President for his 
signature. 

By regular rules of order and bylaws, 
this council sitting in session on July 28, 
1960, did move and pass that the Veteran 

tions Coordinating Council of Los 
Angeles County approve and support the 
above resolution that H.R. 3508 be passed 
and sent to the President for his signature. 
JOHN J. FLYNN, 
President, 
Harvey T. Sretnnorr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Los ANGELES County Councm DAV Departe- 

MENT OF CALIFORNIA JULY 8, MEETING 

In regular session, under powers granted 
the council by its bylaws, as governed by 
Roberts Rules of Order, the following motion 
by Past Commander Taylor and seconded by 
Past Commander Paul Whithill was put, to 
wit: 
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Whereas since World War II our compensa. 
tion has risen 95 percent and our cost of liy- 
ing has risen 145 percent; and i 

Whereas if this condition continues the 
same trend the disabled veteran will shortly 
become distressed veterans in a very pros- 
perous nation; and 

Whereas legislation to remedy this deplor- 


‘able condition has been introduced by Con- 


gress in the form of House H.R. 3508; and 
Whereas the increase asked in H.R. 3598, 
is modest and should be passed and sent to 
the President for signature: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Council in regular session adopt this resolu- 
tion; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be. 
sent all Congressmen and Senators of Cali- 
fornia and to other persons the council be- 
lieves should be interested in the disabled 
veteran. 
Joun S. TaYLor, 
Past Commander C.C. 
(Author). 
Adopted July 8, 1960. 
MuRRAY MILLAR, 
Commander. 
Ray WALKER, 
Secretary-Treasury. 


The Nation’s Wartime Disabled Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution submit- 
ted by William S. Bartlow, commander, 
disabled American Veterans, Department 
of Ohio, and adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the DAV convention, July 29, 
1960: 

A RESOLUTION BY THE NATION’s WARTIME 

DISABLED VETERANS 

Whereas the many complaints received 
regarding the inefficiency and near chaotic 
conditions in certain areas of the Veterans’ 
Administration, prompted the State com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veterans, 
to appoint a committee to make a thorough 
investigation of this entire situation—and 
this committee reports as follows: 

“Finance: Some months ago the Veterans’ 
Administration established an automatic 
data processing center in Chicago for the 
purpose of distributing benefit payments to 
wartime disabled veterans. It is apparent 
that the management misjudged the prob- 
lem involved and the failure to deliver the 
payments to the needy wars’ disabled, the 
widows and other dependents is astounding. 
Many of these payments are delayed for 
months: payee names are abbreviated, mak- 
ing it very difficult to get the checks cashed 
and addresses are also abbreviated to the 
point of difficult postal delivery. This situ- 
ation particularly involves payees in the 
northern part of Ohio as the Cleveland office 
of the Veterans’ Administration presumably 
is completely integrated with this new sys- 
tem. The conditions have caused an indefi- 
nite postponement of complete merging of 
the Cincinnati office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration with this new setup. The present 
situation is such that inquiries at Chicago 
are limited to only individual cases of stress, 
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delay is due to ever-changing procedure in- 
structions, statistical coding, so-called qual- 
ity reports and the continuing review of war- 
disability claims to determine whether the 
service connection for disability is legal, 
after many years of—review and review. 
Where doubt is indicated, the record is sent 
to Washington for further instructions. 
Many of these records have been handled 
so frequently over a period of years that the 
housing jackets are torn and worn out, leav- 
, ing loose papers and documents that could 
become misplaced. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, faced with a dead line by a law 
enacted by the present session of the Con-~ 
gress and approved by the President, which 
will prevent the Veterans’ Administration 
from breaking service connection and elimi- 
nating or reducing the benefits of many 
thousands of wartime disabled veterans, it 
appears that they are making a determined 
effort to accomplish this in as many cases 
as possible before this law becomes effective 
on January 1, 1962. 

“The records of individual wartime dis- 
abled veterans are shifted from place to place, 
remaining out of the files weeks and even 
months, which make it difficult to locate 
them when an emergency arises. 

“Hospital and medical service: The Veter- 
ans’ Administration management continues 
to reduce the bed capacity for medical treat- 
ment and domiciliary care for veterans dis- 
abled as a direct result of war service. Many 
so-called reasons are given for this action. 
Buildings, apparently in ‘satisfactory repair 
are suddenly declared obsolete. In one in- 
stance an entire ward was vacated to make 
space for an additional canteen. Only re- 
cently 22 beds were eliminated in one VA 
hospital to set up a barber chair. Admissions 
to VA hospitals, to an extent are on a selec- 
tive basis as to the type of disability or dis- 
ease—and long term patients are usually re- 
jected. The outpatient medical department 
of the office of the VA in southern Ohio was 
moved to the VA hospital in Cincinnati in 
recent years. This experiment has certainly 
proved far from satisfactory. The VA have 
publicized the advantages of this move, 
which was supposed to make available all 
hospital facilities in connection with the 
out-patient examinations, medical study, as 
well as treatment. However, there has never 
been an actual integration of the outpatient 
service with the hospital itself. This De- 
partment is operated separately and inde- 
pendently; authorized physical examinations 
for ra purposes are delayed; out patient 
medical treatments, authorized on a fee basis 
for out-of-town veterans, are delayed; pur- 
chase of needed prosthetic appliances for 
veterans suffering with war-incurred dis- 
abilities are sometimes held up for months, 
all on the theory of insufficient funds. The 
hospital facilities are rarely used in connec- 
tion with outpatient needs, thus it is felt 
that perhaps the hospital did not graciously 
accept the of the outpatient serv- 
ice, which could well account for the failure 
to allocate sufficient funds to carry on this 
important activity in serving veterans with 
war disabilities. Asan example of the hospi- 
tal management efficiency, the many veterans 
housed at the Veterans’ Administration Cen- 
ter, Dayton, Ohio, for domiciliary care are 
sent to the outpatient clinic in Cincinnati 
for the necessary routine physical examina- 
tion. Naturally, this entails much added ex- 
pense in transportation costs to the Govern- 
ment. And at the same time—problem cases 
requiring special medical study and observa- 
tion to determine diagnoses—are sent to the 
Dayton VA hospital. Many complaints are 
received from veterans with regard to the 
lack of courtesy, etc,, shown them by some 
employees and especially by some physicians 
at Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
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of the war veteran and his dependents— 
secondary.” 

In view of the above report: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the 39th annual State conven- 
tion of the Disabled American Veterans, De- 
partment of Ohio, assembled in the city of 
Columbus, July 29, 30, 31, 1960, That we enter 
our protest regarding the above mentioned 
conditions direct to the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Congress, to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress from Ohio, and to others, 





San Jose Is Place To Reassert Real 
Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, all Americans in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are watching developments at the 
Organization of American States foreign 
ministers’ meeting now in progress in 
Costa Rica. They want to know what 
action will be taken to stop the advance- 
ment of international communism in the 
Americas. 

The citizens of Florida are particularly 
concerned about the OAS meeting be- 
cause Cuban based communism is but 
90 miles from our shores. The necessity 
of action by the OAS is imperative. An 
editorial from the Pompano Beach Town 
News in Florida clearly points up the 
interest and concern, and also expresses 
our sympathy for democratic evolution 
in our sister Republics. Because this 
editorial should be of interest to all who 
are taking part in the conference and 
the Members of Congress, I ask that it 
be reprinted here in the Recorp: 

San Jose Is Pitace To REasSsSERT REAL 
REVOLUTION 

We hope, as the Organization of American 
States meets in San Jose, Costa Rica, Tues- 
day, that our statesmen will contrive to fill 
the atmosphere with the spirit of true revolu- 
tion—the painfully conceived, hardily initi- 
ated and still continuing American revolu- 
tion. 

That, we believe, is the one sure and abid- 
ing antidote for the insurrections against 
the inter-American conceptions of freedom 
with which Fidel Castro and his shadowy 
Moscow confrerees will expect to poison the 
conference atmosphere. 
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Inter-Americanism has been. in many 
colors, has developed 
one rallying had thrust many 


Probably because they are younger as free 
men than we, Latin American patriots and 
statesmen are apt to be more vehement in 
their recollections of the purposes of men 
like Blivar and San Martin, Sucre, O'Higgins, 
Marti, Morales, Juarez. 

But their pride in the revolutions these 
men brought about can be no deeper than 
our pride in the Union established by Wash- 
ennobled by its 
freedom, and 
savagely fought for by our unpretentious 
millions through two world wars, a United 
Nations action in Korea and now during an 
imposed cold war. 

We think the aware and cognizant Latin 
American statesmen who are to assemble in 
San Jose Tuesday will welcome a show of 
this pride. For their own democratic revo- 
lutions are far from completely stabilized. 
In them we may be sure to find a responsive 
chord if we show a scorn for the betrayers 
of the American Revolution while we face 
up solidly to the fact that the revolution 
itself is a piece of unfinished business. 

We should eloquently and truthfully dem- 
onstrate to the assembled statesmen that 
what we and they have gained by keeping 
faith with our revolutionary forebears is but 
a& sample of what that same faith will bring 
our grandchildren. 

This does not mean the launching of un- 
bridled giveaway programs. It does mean 
our fraternal aid where that aid is needed. 
It means better cultural and commercial in- 
terchange, better educational facilities ev- 
erywhere in the Americas, a jealous regard 
for the progress of the democratic system 
in our hemisphere—a replenishment of our 
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faith in the American way—the inter-Ameri- 
can 


long-enduring revolution, to cloak 
their undemocratic, sacrilegious, and inter- 
necine thirst for power. 

If nothing else comes of the meeting of 
American States we hope it will establish 
at least one thing: That there is still a very 
real economic and social revolution going on 
in these Americas and that there are a suf- 
“ficient number of thoughtful leaders in the 
ee eee eens 
those freemen’s goals dear to the hearts of 
‘Americans everywhere. 


‘Tribute to Air Force Personnel on the 20th 


‘ Anniversary of the Opening of Westover 
‘Air Force Base, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, just 20 
‘years ago, in the summer of 1940, the 
‘Army Air Corps officially opened its 
Newly designated northeast airbase 
named Westover Field in honor of the 
‘lete Army Air Corps Chief of Staff, Maj. 
Gen. Oscar Westover. 

+ "Westover Air Force Base played a ma- 
jor role during World War II, the Berlin 
‘airlift, the Korean war, and now is a 
vital link in the worldwide force of the 
‘Strategic Air Command. 

* ‘Mr. Speaker, the Air Force personnel 
‘stationed at Westover Air Force Base en- 
‘joy a very high rate of mutual respect, 
friendliness, and understanding with the 
‘citizens of adjoining cities and towns in 
my congressional district. Westover Air 
Force Base has burgeoned into a new 
community and a good neighbor in the 
last 20 years. I wish to extend my best 
wishes to Lt. Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, 
8th Air Force Commander, Col. William 
C. Lewis, the base commander, and all 
Air Force personnel my best wishes for 
continued success and friendship in the 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include a message from 
Colonel Lewis entitled “Community Re- 
lations Everybody’s Business,’ which 
appeared in the Westover Yankee Flyer 
newspaper on August 12, and an editorial 
from the Springfield Union of July 25 
entitled “Westover’s 20th”: 

[From the Springfield Union, July 25, 1960] 
WESTOVER’s 20TH 

Twenty years ago this summer Army Air 
Corps personnel from Maxwell Field, Ala., 
Were getting settled on a 7%-square-mile 
tract in Chicopee that was being converted 
from tobacco land to an airbase. Congress 
had appropriated some $3,608,000 for the 
project, designated as Northeast Airbase. 
Soon it was renamed Westover Field, in honor 
of the late Army Air Corps Chief of Staff, 
Maj. Gen. Oscar Westover. 

The mission of the base has varied. First 
it was a World War II training center—for 
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Transport Service, the Berlin airlift brought 
renown to MATS and Westover too. The 
base was also a staging point for 
Bluejay, the “top of the world” 
Thule Airbase project in Greenland. 

Westover Air Force Base today is a mighty 
link in the armor of the free world. It is 
headquarters for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s 8th Air Force and a forward base for 
retaliation against any aggressor. From the 
lumbering B-24 to the jet-driven Strato- 
fortress, from the demolition bomb to the 
unspeakable power of the atom, Westover 
has kept up to date, and seen many changes. 

Unchanging has been the friendly spirit 
existing between the base and its civilian 
neighbors—a spirit much older, incidentally, 
than the $25 million annual base payroll that 
nourishes the Greater Springfield economy. 
For a good neighbor and a powerful keeper 
of the peace, may the past 2 decades be 
only a prelude to future successes. 

[From the Westover Yankee Flyer, Aug. 12, 
1960] 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS EVERYBODY’s BUSINESS 
(By Col. William C. Lewis) 

Recently, the Springfield Union paid trib- 
ute to Westover and its growth over the past 
20 years. 

This acceptance of Air Force personnel as 
good neighbors was made possible through 
the full cooperation of everyone. 

It is imperative that each of us remain 
constantly aware that community relations 
is everybody’s job. Many of you, I know, give 
generously of your off-duty time to promote 
and improve this felationship individually 
and in large-scale community efforts. 

My thanks to each of you for your con- 
tribution to this friendly relationship with 
our neighbors. 


Paul Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following tribute to our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Pavut Brown, appeared in the Anderson, 
S.C., Independent. This splendid article 
in this great newspaper indicates that 
the atimiration for Paut Brown is uni- 
versal. He is loved and admired in 
South Carolina the same as in Georgia. 
We are going to miss him here in the 
Congress, but our affection and love will 
go with him to his beloved home town 
of Elberton. 


The article follows: 


“FaTHER OF SAVANNAH”’—REGION GRATEFUL TO 
ELBERT STATESMAN 

Heart-warming tributes from hundreds of 
business and civic organizations and indi- 
viduals in all walks of life have been re- 
ceived by Elberton’s Pau Brown—the 
“Pather of the Savannah Valley”—who is 
retiring as Georgia’s 10th District Repre- 
sentative in Congress this year with 28 years 
of incomparable service. 
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From the day the distinguished statesman 
announced he would not seek reelection in 
the September primary on the advice of his 
physician, messages and resolutions con~- 
taining grateful thanks for his contributions 
to build a better world, together with sin- 
cere regret he is leaving Congress, have 
poured into his office in Washington, D.C. 

They have come from friends and well- 
wishers throughout Georgia, from South 
Carolina and other sections of the Nation. 

Apart from his ardent support in behalf 
of the farmer, small businessmen, veterans, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, REA, and * 
other national legislative measures now law 
of the land, it is agreed that. Congressman 
Brown has fathered Congress steps in the 
development of the Savannah Valley of 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

Only those behind the scenes know of the 
constant labors of the 80-year-old statesman 
that led to the construction of Clark Hill 
and Hartwell Dams to open the way to what 
leaders say will revolutionize the economy 
of this entire region. 

The U.S. House Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which Brown is vice chair- 
man, recently honored him at a dinner in 
the Nation’s Capital. Members told of their 
high respect and admiration for the Geors 
gian and his high principles and integrity, 
They presented their colleague with a silver 
tray bearing the engraved signatures of 
committee members. 

_ Said Representative A. J. Mutter in rés 
marks to the House of Representatives 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“While all of us want him to do the things 
he wants to do, and wish him and his family 
long life, good health, and the utmost of 
happiness, it saddens us to know that he 
will not be with us in the, next session of 
Congress. 
“For 14 terms his integrity, his knowledge, 
his competence, all coupled with his genial 
personality, have been a leveling influence 
in bringing about the enactment of legisla- 
tion in the best interests of our country. 
He served his people and his Nation long 
and well. He was always willing to compro- 
mise on form to advance principle but he 
never compromised on principle. 

“It is unfortunate that we did not take a 
stenographic report at the dinner of the nice 
things that were said about Paut, led by our 
distinguished chairman, Mr. Brent SPENCE 
from Kentucky. I am sure that before this 
session ends he and our other colleagues will 
have an opportunity to express themselves 
to the same effect on the floor of the House.” 

The American Bankers Association held a 
reception for Congressman and Mrs. Brown 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. In 
attendance were high ranking Government 
Officials, many Members of Congress, includ- 
ing the Speaker of the House and other 
leaders, 

Numerous resolutions of praise for his 
services have been passed by organizations 
in the 10th District of Georgia. 

Typical of wide commendation from vet- 
erans is the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Hart County American Legion Post 
109 at Hartwell. “Upon his retirement a 
true friend of the veterans of all wars will 
be missing from the Nation's Capitol,” the 
post said. “We hereby express to Congress- 
man Brown, as a post and as individual 
members, our sincere appreciation for his 
loyal and patriotic service in the effective 
and able performance of a job well done for 
his district, State, and Nation. We extend 
to Congressman Broww and his family our 
very best wishes for the days to come and 
a hearty ‘welcome home.’” 

And a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of Roads and Revenue of 
Richmond County, Augusta, Ga., said in part. 
“We are cognizant of the faithful and une 
tiring efforts on behalf of the Honorable 
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Pavt Brown for all things constructive for 
the 10th Congressional District, and the 
central Savannah River area of Georgia, and 
South Carolina.” 

The Rayle Electric Membership Corp. 
at its annual stockholders’ meeting in 
Washington, Ga., this summer said in its 
resolution that “during the 27 years that 
Pavi Brown has represented the 10th Con- 
gressional District, he has been a true and 
loyal friend of the rural electrification pro- 


gram throughout this Nation and he has - 


been largely instrumental in the construc- 
tion of the Clark Hill project, which con- 
struction has made available to persons in 
the area of said dam iow-cost electric power. 
PauL Brown has proven himself a true and 
loyal friend of both the REA as well as all 
other programs affecting rural people and 
the farm economy of this Nation.” 

Members of the Georgia Savings & Loan 
League at its 35th annual convention sent a 
resolution to Congressman Brown extending 
“sincere expression of gratitudé for his serv- 
ice to this business and to all of the people 
of Georgia and to. his country. Congress- 
man Brown has served his district, his State, 
and his Nation in a very able and efficient 
manner throughout a long and illustrious 
period of service.” 

The Hart County Electric Membership 
Corp., which serves families in Hart, Elbert, 


Franklin, Madison, and Stephens Counties, ' 


dedicated to Representative Brown the June 
issue of Along These Lines, a monthly pub- 
lication going to thousands of rural electric 
users, 

Col. T. 8. Mason, of Hartwell, manager of 
the rural electric facility, wrote this-glowing 
account: 

“Congressman Pavt Brown, who has 
served the 10th Congressional District of 
Georgia for 27 years, has announced his re- 
tirement at the end of his present term. 
This announcement came as a great surprise 
to his thousands of friends at home, in 
Washington, and throughout the country. 

“Mr. Brown is leaving Washington on ac- 
count of his health. He said, ‘I am tired and 
want to go home.’ God bless you, Pavut. 
A great welcome awaits you back in Georgia. 
You can truly say as the great Apostle Paul 
said 2,000 years ago, ‘I have fought a good 
fight; I have finished my course; I have kept 
the faith,’ and I say that a crown of love, 
respect, and admiration will follow you 
from now on. History will record your life 
among the most faithful of the great men 
who have served in the Congress of this 
Nation. 

“Born on a farm in Hart County, attended 
Pleasant Hill rural school, Paut was known 
as a serious student as a child. Growing to 
young manhood, he graduated from Hartwell 
High School, entered the University of Geor- 
gia where he graduated from law school 
and soon became one of the most brilliant 
lawyers of his day and generation. 

“Pau. never did things in a halfway man- 
ner, for it is told by the older people of 
this county that he, as a teenage boy, often 
picked 400 to 500 pounds of cotton in a day 
while he was living on the farm. 

“After leaving college, he opened a law of- 
fice in Lexington, Ga., the seat of Ogle- 
thorpe County, and shortly afterward was 
elected to the State legislature. For personal 
reasons, he did not offer for another term, 
which he could have had without opposition. 
Later he married Miss Frances Arnold of 
Hampton, Ga., a former resident of Ogle- 
thorpe County, and shortly moved his law 
Office to his present hometown of Elberton, 
forming partnership with the late Judge W. 
D. Tutt, and the two comprised one of the 
strongest law firms in the State. 

“There were born to this couple one son, 
Bobby, who was lost in World War II, and one 
daughter, Rosalyn, who resides with her par- 
ents in Washington. 
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Congressman Brown is known as one of 
the most able men in either branch of the 
Congress, and he counts his friends by his 
acquaintances. Republicans and Democrats 
alike call him PavL. He is truly a beloved 
man. We hate to lose your influence in Wash- 
ington, but we will welcome you home. 
Rural Electrification will lose one of the 
stanchest supporters when Congressman 
Brown retires. 

“Much worthwhile legislation sponsored by 
Mr. Brown, such as the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, soil conservation, rural 
electrification, the development of the Sa- 
vannah River, and many others, are now the 
law of the land and will continue to bless 
the Nation in the years to come. 

“We wish for you and yours, PAUL, a long 
and peaceful life after you retire. We wel- 
come you home as a friend and neighbor 
and expect to see lots of you in the days to 
come.” 





Wadsworth Bargains Hard but With 
Irresistible Charm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I like 
James J. Wadsworth and TI like the fol- 
lowing article written about him in Tues- 
day night’s issue of the Washington 
Daily News: 

WapswortH BArRGAtYS HarD BuT WiTH 

IRRESISTIBLE CHARM 


(By Dickson Preston) 


The words that best fit James J. “Jerry” 
Wadsworth, who is slated to succeed Henry 
Cabot Lodge as U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations September 3, are “big, friendly, and 
extremely competent.” 

He’s so popular with U.N. delegates from 
other nations that it often takes him half 
an hour just to walk through the delegates’ 
lounge at U.N. head in New York. 

And he’s so affable that when he first took 
over as this country’s disarmament chief, in 
1958, a friend remarked: “If Jerry can’t dis- 
arm the Russians, nobody can.” 

But Mr. Wadsworth is also an old hand at 
dealing with the Soviets without losing 
either a disputed point or his temper. 

He has been Mr. Lodge’s deputy since 1953 
and has spent most of the last 2 years in 
Geneva negotiating on the tricky—and so far 
unresolyed—question of banning atomic 
tests. - 

UPSETTING 


Mr. Wadsworth occasionally upsets Rus- 
sian delegates by winking solemnly at them 
during a hot exchange. Usually, after a 
startled stare, they wink back. They like 
him—although they admit he’s a hard bar- 
gainer. 

He’s 55, 6 feet 4 (an inch or so taller 
than Mr. Lodge), weighs 225. At Yale, where 
he was graduated in 1927, he played fullback, 

Since then he’s learned a few other things, 
such as how to play jazz and folk ballads on 
the guitar and how to do primitive paintings 
60 well his pals call him “Grandpa Moses.” 

His father, the late James W. (Jim) Wads- 
worth, was a Senator and Congressman who 
showed his pciitical courage by running as a 
wet in the heyday of prohibition and by 
tangling bitterly with Franklin Roosevelt at 
the height of the New Deal. His grandfather, 
John Hay, was Abraham Lincoln’s secretary 
and later Secretary of State. 





Mr. Wadsworth was born near 
N.Y., where the family for many 


He was elected to the New York General 
Assembly at. the age of 26, served 10 years, 


worked for the | Wright Aircraft Corp. 
during World War IT, and held increas- 
ingly important Government positions under 


both the Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations. 

He is married to the former Harty Tilton, 
of New York, and has a daughter, Mrs, Trow- 
bridge Strong, of Philadelphia, and four 
grandchildren, 


In moving up to the top U.S. post at the 
U.N., Mr. Wadsworth will get a $2,500-a-year 
raise to $27,500. 

He’ll also get living quarters in the U.S. 
mission’s de luxe Waldorf Towers apartment, 
a “representational allowance” (to entertain 
other delegates), and use of the mission's 


1960 Cadillac. 

Although he’s a he'll bring 8 
measure of family p to his new 
job. His sister Evelyn is the wife of Demo- 
cratic Senator Stuart Symincron, of 


Missouri, 





A Project Worthy of Every Citizen’s 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 


Speaker, a project worthy of national 
recognition and one that could be put 





Lauderdale, Fla. 

The residents, visitors, and school chil- 

dren of Fort Lauderdale are proud of 
their fine symphony orchestra, and its 
valuable contribution to the —-- life 
of the community cannot be measured. 
The fact that the orchestra is supported 
by civic-minded individuals and receives 
no tax-supported income is another rea- 
son-for the-pride our people have in this 
fine organization. 

This year the orchestra has under- 
taken a new project to help raise funds 
to continue to bring good music to the 
community, and also hopes to bring a 
new feeling of patriotism into our lives. 

The organization has undertaken a 
countywide sale of new, 50-star Ameri- 
can flags. The profits from the flag sale 
will go into the orchestra fund, while the 
new flags will go to homeowners for dis.~ 
play on all national holidays. 

Twenty or thirty years ago such a sale 
might not have produced very much 
revenue, as most Americans had flags for 


- their homes. and displayed them with 


pride on all civic occasions. But today, 
too often on holidays the only flags to be 
seen in many communities are those dis- 
played in the business areas by our mer- 
chants. A drive down a residential 
street clearly shows that either there are 
few flags in our homes today, or we have 
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onTiis project by the Fort Lauderdale 
ee ae 
be duplicated by other organizations 
throughout the country, to help bring 
about a rebirth of patriotism that we 
need to meet the challenges confronting 


us today. 

The Fort Lauderdale News presented 
an editorial by Mr. William Mullen on 
August 4, outlining the flag project and 
its implications to the community. Be- 
cause this project should be of interest to 
other cities and towns and to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, I include the editorial 
here in the Recorp: 

A Proyecr WorTuy or Every CITIzEN’s 
SUPPORT 


The Fort Lauderdale Symphony Orchestra 
is engaged in a countywide project desrev- 
ing of the support of every patriotic citizen 
here. 

What the symphony offers is an oppor- 
tunity to catch up with the times, to man- 
ifest love and pride of country and to as- 
sist an important adjunct to our community 
culture. 

The program is the sale of the new 50-star 
Olid Glory, which most of us don’t have, 
along with a lawn pole and socket so that 
the flag may be readily displayed on appro- 
priate occasions. 

Through this program, the symphony not 
only hopes to raise sufficient funds for its 
inspiring, entertaining and beneficial work, 
but it also envisions through this effort a 
beautiful city proudly displaying the Amer- 
ican flag during Fort Lauderdale’s 50th anni- 
versary next March. 

The flagpole-socket kit, boxed for easy 
storage, is priced at $8. Also available are 
a 3 by 5 banner with embroidered stars and 
sewed stripes at $6 and a 2 by 3 bunting of 
the same quality for $3. 

The flag sales will be conducted by the 
women of the symphony orchesira society. 
They plan to call at every house in Broward 
County in a 4-week period to inform citizens 
of the project and to solicit their help in 
the orchestra's fine work. 

A self-supporting organization, the sym- 
phony orchestra derives its funds from ticket 
gales, program advertising, individual con- 
tributions and money-raising projects, such 
@s the ambitious and practical flag sale. 

The orchestra then transposes its money 
into entertainment, education and oppor- 
tunity for young musical talent here. These 
accomplishments are effected through five 
annual subscription evening concerts, four 
Sunday afternoon chamber concerts, in- 
school concerts, the donation of 300 tickets 
to students for the evening concerts, a youth 
orchestra and a symphony chorus. 

The orchestra also presents two youth con- 
certs annually in the War Memorial Audi- 
torium, estimating that it brings fine music 
to 19,000 students each year through its 
varied youth programs. 

Of course, adults who enjoy the works 
of the masters and of fine contemporary 
composers have them available through the 
symphony presentations. 

The purpose here is to acquaint further 
the people of Broward County with our fine 
symphony orchestra and to urge that its 
“Buy a Flag To Fly” endeavor receive the 
fullest public support. 

The tie-in of “Buy a Flag To Fly” and aid 
to the Fort Lauderdale Symphony Orchestra 


Stars and Stripes Forever,” “It’s a Grand Old 
Plag,” and many others. 
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The sales promotion also offers a fine op- 


lean toward classical music, or the “Pops,” 
but who nevertheless are pairiotic and civic 
minded. 

In purchasing a new flag from the wom- 
en of the orchestra's society, citizens of 
Broward County will acquire a very fine Old 
Glory at a reasonable price; they will re- 
ward the women for their devotion to a 
worthwhile cause, and they will assist in 


continuing an esteemed musical project - 


benefiting our school children. 
If for no other reason, those who Buy 4 
Flag To Fly may display it with pardonable 


extra pride for aiding in the school music 


endeavor. 
The sales program is under the direction 


of Mrs. Roger Nesbitt and her cochairman , 


Mrs. John L. Callan. 

Undoubtedly, the sweetest music to their 
ears will be a “Yes,” when you are asked to 
buy a Star-Spangled Banner to help the 
Fort Lauderdale Symphony Orchestra. 

The money will not be wasted and the pa- 
triotism will not be lost. 


An Attack Is Launched Against the 
Record of Representative Ken Hechler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon’s mail brought a letter 
from my opponent in the November 8 
election in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of West Virginia. Mr. Clyde B. 
Pinson, who lives in my hometown of 
Huntington, W. Va., honored me by writ- 
ing a spirited criticism against my record 
in the House of Representatives. 

Politics and life itself would really be 
pretty dull if we did not have some good 
differences of opinion. That is what I 
like about Mr. Pinson’s letter: It will 
help to sharpen the issues, so the people 
of our district can decide for themselves 
which one of us should represent them. 

Of course, I am writing a complete 
answer to Mr. Pinson’s letter which I 
will mail to him so he gets it before my 
answer is made public. Right now I just 
want lots of people to read Mr. Pinson’s 
letter so they can get the full benefit of 
his point of view. 

Most people realize these days that 
candidates cannot be wholly objective 
about their own records, how hard they 
have worked, how effective they are and 
what they have accomplished. A man’s 
colleagues in the Congress, his constitu- 
ents in his district, members of the press 
and others are probably in a better posi- 
tion to pass judgment on the achieve- 
ments of the individual Member of Con- 
gress. That is why I would like to have 
Mr. Pinson’s letter printed, and ask any- 
one who reads it to send me comments 
on what they may know of my own rec- 
ord or efforts‘on behalf of the people of 
West Virginia and the Nation. 

There is a wonderful morning paper in 
my hometown, named the Huntington 
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Herald-Dispatch, which printed Mr. Pin- 
son’s letter half a day before I even re- 
ceived it. Thus I am not violating any 
confidence by reprinting the letter. The 
Herald-Dispateh has attacked me edi- 
torially for putting too much junk into 
the Appendix of the Recorp, but I am 
sure that great newspaper would not 
place Mr. Pinson’s letter in that category. 


Anyhow, here is the letter, and I hope 

I hear from those who may read it: 
AvuGusT 22, 1960. 

Mr. Ken HECHLER, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hecuter: When you were elected 
to Congress in the Democratic (sic) land- 
slide 2 years ago, I had grave doubts about 
your ability to do a good job for the people 
of this district. You had only been in the 
State a few months and quite naturally you 
knew little of our problems. 

Since January 1959 it became apparent 
that you were obsessed with only one thing, 
reelection. You made headlines through the 
use of gimmicks, but you did nothing to help 
my State. The articles you wrote on your 
trip to Formosa were interesting, but they 
did not feed our hungry children. The book 
you sent the Queen of England on how to 
take care of her. baby was unique publicity, 
but it did nothing to bring new industry into 
our State. When you wore rose colored 
glasses into a House Space Committee hear- 
ing, you -made headlines, but many people 
know of your consistent record of opposing 
defense expenditure bills. 


Your party has an almost two-to-one ma- 
jority in the House and Senate. This spe- 
cial session of Congress called by your party 
leaders for the sole purpose of escaping the 
responsibility for a do-nothing Congress, is 
your golden opportunity to help my State. 

If you will use the remaining time left 
to you in Congress to de something for our 
people, I shall be happy to consult with you 
on the problems we face. As you know, Mr. 
Hecuier, I have lived all my life in this 
district. I am a taxpayer. I have a large 
family. I will continue to live here in the 
future. Aside from politics, I am vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of my State. 

This is your last oppertunity to ensure 
that this session of Congress produces some- 
thing that you can show the voters of this 
district prior to their passing judgment of 
you, as the Representative of their interests. 

Sincerely, 
Ouyve B, Pinson. 


aA aT ER aR — 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies ef Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25; D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity . pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 











Address of Senator Moss Before the 11th 
Annual Summer Conference of the Na- 
tional District Attorney’s Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Utah, 
Mr. Moss, on August 13 was accorded a 
unique ‘honor. 

As a former prosecutor myself and one 
who has studied the career of Senator 
Moss for many years, I believe it is wor- 
thy of our attention that the National 
District Attorney’s Association presented 
the distinguished Senator with the Fur- 
therance of Justice Award. 

Edward S. Silver, district attorney of 
Kings County, Brooklyn, N.Y., and presi- 
dent of the association, stated that Sen- 
ator Moss, who was twice national presi- 
dent of this outstanding group, has made 
a notable contribution to law enforce- 
ment. In presenting our colleague with 
a bronze plaque, the association honored 
him for “his outstanding service as a 
prosecutor exemplifying by his courage 
and humanity the highest ideals of jus- 
tice, and ior his resourcefulness, initia- 
tive, and continued interest in all Federal 
legislation contributing to more effec- 
tive law enforcement throughout the 
country.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Senator Moss at the conference 
of the National District Attorney’s Asso- 
ciation be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, Dem- 
OCRAT, OF UTAH, AT THE 11TH ANNUAL SuM- 
MER CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY’s ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, MASS., 
AvuGusT 13,1960 
Gentlemen, once again I have the oppor- 

tunity to address this great organization— 

an organization in which I have labored and 

of which I am honored to be a member. I 

cherish the organization, my membership in 

it, and I cherish my coleagues and friends 
whom I have learned to love, to respect, and 
to enjoy. It is an honor to be with you at 
this llth annual meeting of the National 

District Attorney's Association. 

Sincerely I thank you for the honor you 
have just bestowed upon me. I accept it 
with the greatest pride and with deep hu- 
mility. I regard it, however, not so much 
as a badge for service already rendered but 
rather as an invitation and a license to ren- 
der service and as a challenge to do so. It 
is my hope that I can meet the challenge 


and make some significant contribution to 
the furtherance of justice. 


Appendix 


When Ed Silver notified me that I was to 
be honored by being selected to receive this 
most coveted award, my first reaction was 
disbelief. Naturally I was thrilled: and 
pleased, even though I felt unworthy, And 
upon further reflection I became somewhat 
overwhelmed with the seriousness which the 
subject of justice demands. Justice is a 
word which is used often, in many different 
contexts, and many times very loosely. Be 
cause of its constant use I think we tend to 
forget its real meaning and its significance. 

Justinian’s Digest says of the lawyers: 
“We worship justice and profess knowledge 
of what is right and just.” 

Daniel Webster said: “Justice is the great- 
est interest of man on earth.” 

Roscoe Pound defines it to be “The ideal 
relation among men.” He further says, “The 
administration of justice is the adjustment 
of human relations and ordering of human 
conduct in order to achieve and maintain 
that ideal relation.” 

In the rotunda of the Department of Jus- 
tice Building in Washington there is carved 
a sentence that was first written in a Gov- 
ernment brief by Frederick William Lehman, 
@ solicitor general of the United States in 
President Taft’s administration. The words 
have become famous. They have a more 
profound meaning in 1960 than when they 
were first written. They will remain fresh 
and meaningful as long as men love justice 
and prize decency. The words, simple but 
eloquent, are: “The United States wins its 
point whenever justice is done its citizens 
in the courts:” ; 

Justice is the most pervasive purpose of 
society. It is an ideal for all men. It is 
the dream of all men of all religions, races, 
and creeds all over the world. It is the goal 
which today throughout the world is caus- 
ing men to revolt against the old and estab- 
lished order—causing them to make sacri- 
fices, risk their lives and their modest for- 
tunes in their aspirations for decency and 
justice. 

I would define justice to be that fair and 
impartial resolution of differences between 
man and his fellow man, between man and 
government, and between government and 
government, with a view to preserving to 
each and every individual his right to dig- 
nity, privacy, decency, and liberty. 

I think that we who work daily with the 
law and with the management of justice 
sometimes become so involved with infor- 
mations, indictments, warrants, depositions, 
witnesses, court reporters, judges, bailiffs, 
sheriffs, coroners, complicated legal problems 
(and our wives) that we cannot see the 
forest for the trees. Occasionally we should 
step back, take a deep breath, and take a 
look at the forest. By doing so we can recall 
this noble purpose of mankind—justice— 
and we can rededicate ourselves to that 
purpose. 

You are probably interested in two or 
three. things that are taking place at the 
national level. I suspect you think I can 
give you a knowledgable report on these 
matters. It is only fair to warn you that I, 
too, find it necessary to read the daily news- 
paper to find out what is going on in Wash- 
ington, so don’t be disappointed if this news 
is old hat. 

As you know, there are two bills pending 
before the Congress dealing with wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping. Both of these 
bills were introduced by Senator Kzattne, of 
New York. 


S. 1292 is a comprehensive bill modeled 
after the New York statutes. It not only 
relates to wiretapping and eavesdropping 
by Federal agents but also has an enabling 
clause granting authority to the States to 
enact legislation dealing with the same sub- 
ject. There has been no hearings on this 
bill and it has not been considered this 
session. It is very unlikely that anything 
will happen to this bill this year. 

The second bill introduced by Senator 
Keattne is 8. 3340, which is a rather limited 
bill, As you know several States have 
statutes permit: under court 
order. The U.S. 8 Court has indi- 
cated that the Federal statutes dealing with 
Federal Communications Commission pro- 
hibits any wiretapping by the States, even 
under court order. S. 3340 would merely 
clarify the FCC provisions d with this 
subject and would, in effect, say that there 
is no prohibition in the Federal statutes to 
prohibit wiretapping by State agents un- 
der court order with adequate safeguards. 
This would, as you see, merely revalidate 
those State laws which permit wiretapping 
under court order. 

Hearings have been held and the full com- 
mittee reported the bill to the Senate floor. 
It came up on the consent calendar for con- 
sideration and upon objection by Senator 
Hart it was passed over. I cannot predict 
whether or not the Senate will take action 
on it this year. 

With reference to the legisiation dealing 
with pornography, I can report a little more 

ess. A bill, which would strengthen 
the hand of the Postmaster General in deal- 
ing with pornography, has passed the /House 
but there has been no action in the Senate. 
On the other hand, the Senate has passed a 
bill which would establish a commission to 
study the problem and set some guidelines. 
This bill has not been acted upon by the 
House. As you know, there are some con 
stitutional questions involved and many 
fear that we might do more damage than 
good in attempting to legislate in this area. 
Because of the controversial nature of the 
problem—and I attribute good motives to 
all who speak upon it—I doubt that there 
will be any legislation passed this session. 

I am sorry to tell you that we haven't had 
much success in getting a national charter 
for NDAA. The House committee has held 
hearings but has not taken any action. The 
Senate committee has not yet held any hear- 
ings and we ca.‘ really expect any favor- 
able legislation this year. Unfortunately, it 
will be necessary for the organization and 
its members to spend a great deal more time - 
and energy in educating the individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. I will continue to do my 
utmost for thu, cause. 

I submit, however, that what we in Con- 
gress Go or fail to do in any of these areas 
is relatively insignificant in comparison with 
the work the local prosecutors do or fail to do 
from day today. This is so because the dis~ 
cretionary power exercised by the prosecuting 
attorney in initiation, accusation and dis- 
continuance of prosecution gives him more 
control over an individual’s liberty and repu- 
tation than any other public. official. 

As you from day to day go about your work 
as professional prosecutors, you should be 
consciously aware of the ae vital role you 
play in. a democracy. 

Underlying the structure and fabric of our 
low is a bill of rights designed to protect the 
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lite of every citizen, his liberty and his prop- 


erty. 

At the time they framed this charter of 
liberties, the lawyers who in an earlier day 
set the fires of the revolution were mentally 
smarting from the personal abuses heaped 
upon them by king and government and the 
violation of personal and property rights 
that had been secured to free men by the 
Magna Carta. Officers of the king had 
broken into shops and homes of frnends and 
neighbors, searched and seized anything and 

V at pleasure. Respected and hon- 
ored citizens had not been free of arrest 
upon a hint or a sly suggestion of a petty 
official. Often they were imprisoned on sus- 
picion with no opportunity to be heard and 
without a fair trial. 

Out of their bitter experiences they wrote 
into the Constitution basic and fundamental 
principles to restrain any excesses of gov- 
ernment and check any arbitrary power that 
might invade the rights of personal liberty 
and private property. 

Today the principles of freedom and fair 
play are being challenged and opposed 
around the world by totalitarian ideology 
that denies the existence of God and sub- 
jects the individual to arbitrary naked power 
of the state. 

The greatest threat to the rule of law in 
any of the nations of our free world is the 
danger that the people will become dissatis- 
fied with the functioning of their system of 
justice and do irreparable injury to it, with- 
out realizing that by so doing they are 
destroying the very foundation of the rule 
of law in their society. 

It is our professional responsibility to keep 
the pulse of life beating strongly in the law. 
We cannot do this by treating our fundamen- 
tal freedoms as abstract theoretical concepts 
of a legal system. The people of the free 
world must learn to believe those freedoms 
to be what we believe them to be, the prac- 
tical dynamic concepts for living, unalien- 
able in every human being. 

In earlier days the status of law in other 
nations was not a vital concern to us. But 
we are living in an era where it is no longer 
possible to ignore the attitudes of other 
peoples. This state of society is the result 
of two factors. Under the impact of science 
and technology our world is shrinking. And 
old empires are dissolving into new nations, 
filled with aspiration not unlike our own. 

The tremendous success of scientists and 
technicians has left a gap between our sci- 
entific discoveries and their beneficial and 
peaceful utilization within the framework of 
the institutions devised to insure freedom 
and rights of the individual. The bridging 
of this gap may well prove to be the legal 
framework of free societies in the making. 

If we reflect on the issues at stake in the 
cold war, if we analyze its deepest meaning, 
we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
among the most essential values at stake are 
legal ones: the relation between citizen and 
State, and the liberty and liberties of indi- 
viduals. 

Obviously, our system is under attack and 
tremendous pressure from without. Our 
national survival will dépend upon our in- 
ternal social strength. We cannot be strong 
in a democracy unless we can effectively 
enforce the criminal laws and at the same 
time safeguard the sacred right of the in- 
dividual. 

You are the agents of your State who from 
day to day must work and live with the crim- 
inal law, its ramifications and complexities. 
The strength of our Nation and the repu- 
tation it enjoys in the world is in-your hands, 
Only if the criminal law is fairly and prop- 
erly administered can this Nation survive 
in its present democratic form. 

Keeping in mind the necessity of effece 
tively enforcing the criminal law and at the 
same time safeguarding the rights of indi- 
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viduals it is somewhat disconcerting to look 
at the results. 

The latest available figures dealing with 
criminal activity in the United States are 
published in the 1958 Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. The figures are astonishing. For the 
1958 calendar year (the latest published re- 
port) the following criminal offenses were 
reported: 

Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
3,870 for an increase of 3.2 percent over 1957. 

Forcible rape, 7,622 for an increase of 13 
percent over 1957. 

Robbery, 56,207 for an increase of 13.7 
percent over 1957. 

Aggravated assault, 72,460 for an increase 
of 3.5 percent over 1957. 

Burglary, 427,457 for an increase of 118 
percent over 1957. 

Larceny ($50 and over), 272,805 for an in- 
crease of 10.3 percent over 1957. 

Auto theft, 196,784 for an increase of 1.9 
percent over 1957. 

It should be of interest to us that during 
the calendar year 1957 45 police officers were 
killed in the performance of their duties. 

It is apparent that organized crime is 
growing. Starting with the days of prohibi- 
tion, we saw the advent in America of or- 
ganized crime on a large scale, There were 
different mobs operating in well-defined 
territories in the handling of liquor and 
these mobs often warred with each other. 
But their organization was loose and their 
methods were crude compared with the type 
of organized crime which I perceive to exist 
at the present time. 

Since the 1930’s crime has become better 
organized and criminal gangs now operate 
with the best legal and accounting advice. 
They have adopted corporate methods in 
the handling of vast enterprises. 

There is no lack of money in these crimi- 
nal enterprises. It is estimated that nar- 
cotics peddlers take between $180 million 
and $300 million a year from a gullible pub- 
lic. In the field of labor racketeering the 
take could amount to $100 million very easily. 
It is estimated that between $14 and 
$16 billion are involved in gambling enter- 
prises of one sort or another in this country. 
Of this amount, over $2 billion goes into the 
pockets of the gamblers and the syndicates. 
I shall not try to estimate the millions of 
dollars which are involved in the distilling 
and sale of illegal alcohol, or in the other 
areas of criminal activity. 

Needless to say, most of this money is 
not reported on income tax returns—it is 
“hot money.” As such, it goes into the 
channels of illicit trade such as narcotics, 
vice, and other enterprises. Some of it 
goes into bank accounts in Switzerland iden- 
tified only by a number and kept in great 
secrecy by bank officials, to be siphoned off 
abroad where it can be invested without fear 
of discovery. 

It is no wonder then that these organized 
criminals have set up as a control, an in- 
visible government whose edicts are carried 
out by unknown enforcers and nameless 
assassins and who, themselves, are not pro- 
hibited from employing the most modern 
devices to perpetrate their crimes and to 
conceal them. It is not surprising that 
they attempt to buy protection from those 
who enforce the law. 

I do not wish to belabor the point and 
I do not wish to appear as an alarmist, but 
it is important to recognize the threat posed 
by the modern criminal—he is a modern 
man, with modern tools at his disposal and 
the know-how to use them. He is repre- 
sented by modern attorneys. He deals in 
and with the modern corporate institutions. 
He circles the globe in modern airplanes and 
he has readily available to him modern 
means of communication that can put him, 
within minutes, in touch with almost any 
place in the world. 
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We cannot cope with a jet age criminal 
with a horse and buggy prosecutor. We 
need a modern district attorney, with mod- 
ern tools and the legal right to use them, 
He must have the right to intercept mes- 
sages, with proper safeguards for personal 
liberty; he must have power to compel at- 
tendance from foreign jurisdictions; he is 
entitled to expert counsel and testimony. 
American never has believed a fight to be 
fair and even when one participant had one 
hand tied behind his back. The never- 
ending war against crime calls for every 
modern weapon we have. 

The prosecutor needs to become a special- 
ist and as such should have some special- 
ized training. There was a time when the 
only training a posecutor received was on 
the “battlefield.” As a specialized profession, 
however, the situation is changing, and for 
the better. The prosecutor now has several 
inservice training schools which are doing 
a great deal toward professionalizing the 
office. Most of you have attended these. I 
submit that it is in the public interest that 
attendance by prosecutors should be at pub- 
lic expense since the public reaps the bene- 
fits in better service. 

The professional prosecutor needs a pro- 
fessional library and the public needs to be 
educated as to the wisdom of paying for one. 
In many States the bar association can be 
persuaded to cooperate in the development 
of a good library for the prosecutor. 

I am proud of the small part I have played 
in the National District. Attorneys’ Associa- 
tion. Through this association of prose- 
cutors there is a continual exchange of in- 
formation and ideas. And through this ex- 
change, members not only become more com- 
petent in their duties, but they discover 
that many situations arise where they can 
be helpful to each other and thereby dis- 
charge their duties better. This coopera- 
tion of district attorneys is of inestimable 
value to our people. 

Of course, the prosecutor can do a great 
deal to improve the effectiveness of his office 
by helping to train the personnel of the 
other offices with which he works. Classes 
and lectures for the police officers and 
sheriffs force can pay untold dividends in 
cooperation and in giving direction to the 
efficient performance of their duties, 

Fortunately the prosecutor has now 
learned the value of new and modern tools 
in meeting the challenge—and fortunately 
new and better tools are becoming avail- 
able—the wire tap—the FBI lab—the medi- 
cal examiner, and other scientific laborato- 
ries. Also the regular exchange of informa- 
tion about criminals and their activities has 
been greatly facilitated. 

The best tool which we have, however, is 
the well-trained, competent and imaginative 
professional prosecutor. 

In the complex society of a democracy the 
modern district attorney must. be a man of 
dedication, strength, and honor beyond re- 
proach, This is by far the most imoprtant 
quality. 

Perhaps one of the greatest problems fac- 
ing today’s prosecutor is that of his salary. 
This is especially true in the smaller juris- 
dictions. The district attorney is generally 
a well-trained, competent, and professional 
atorney. His responsibilities are large and 
complex, and the demands on his time are 
excessive. Of course this is the age-old 
problem of salaries for public officers, but 
here it is magnified since the public at large 
fails to realize the responsibilities involved 
and the value of professional legal compe- 
tence. .To hold any public office generally 
involves personal sacrifice but in the case 
of attorneys, the sacrifice is usually. larger. 

Because of this simple fact new problems 
are created. The prosecutor usually needs 
and looks for additional sources of income, 
He practices law on the side, either solo 
or in partnership and then the delicate prob- 
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lem of conflict of interest raises Its head 
to haunt the and constantly to 
subject him to criticism, either warranted 
or unwarranted, of the press and the pro- 
fession. Sometimes this results in a loss of 
confidence by the public. I needn’t tell you 
what this leads to, 

In the same general area the prosecutor 
is always subject to the pressures and in- 
fluence of groups who want favors and the 
temptation is strong to dispense such favors 
in the hopes of winning votes. It is in- 
teresting to note that such favor seekers 
consist of not only the criminal element, 
but also the chamber of commerce, labor 
groups, racial groups, churches, in fact al- 
most everyone—his seems to be the Amer- 
ican way of life. The prosecutor who suc- 
cumbs to these requests by special groups, 
however, is surely undermining his own ef- 
fectiveness and will eventually pay the price. 

It is necessary because of these problems 
for the prosecutor to have the finest sense 
of discretion—to be absolutely honest and 
of unquestioned integrity. This seems to mé 
to be the only answer and it is a standard 
which the great majority of prosecutors 
meet. 

I have spent considerable time talking 
about the problems of prosecutors—these are 
the problems you live with. daily—the prob- 
lems each prosecutor must resolve for him- 
self. But, the trust and the challenge of 
the prosecutor are greater than any one of 
these problems-—in fact, greater than all of 
them put together. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey has said: 

“In his county, as we have seen, the prose- 
cutor is the foremost representative of the 
executive branch of the government in the 
enforcement of the criminal law (State y. 
Winne (96 A. 2d 63) ).” 

And in Kansas, the supreme court held: 

“He is the officer upon whom the State re- 
lies for the prosecution of all criminal of- 
fenses within his jurisdiction. If he fails or 
refuses to act, the law is voiceless and power- 
less. It is paralyzed (Johnston v. Foster (32 
Kan. 14, 3p. 534) ).” 

You must keep in mind that you are the 
chief law enforcement officers of America. 
By way of contrast, the courts are too remote 
and too formal—the public cannot speak 
with, deal with, or negotiate with the courts. 
On the other hand, the police department 
often is regarded by the public as being 
hostile, antagonistic, severe, and wunap- 
proachable. Thus, it is the prosecutor who 
must deal with the public on a day-to-day 
basis—on whom the public relies—who must 
shoulder the responsibility and the honor of 
maintaining law and order. 

The public must feel that the district at- 
torney is alert, incorruptible but under- 
standing. He must be a man of courage—but 
he must also be a man with a heart and with 
wisdom. 

It would be well for you to stop and realize 
that in this context, the Office which you 
hold is to a degree more important than any 
other office in government. Justice is the 
cornerstone of our -democracy, and the 
framers of our Constitution and the drafters 
of our statutes have entrusted this corner- 
storre in your keeping. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
identified this trust in the case of Berger v. 
U.S. when it said: 

“The [prosecuting] attorney is the repre- 
sentative not of an ordinary party to a con- 
troversy, but of a sovereignty whose obliga- 
tion to govern impartially is as compelling 
as its obligation to govern at all; and whose 
interest, therefore, in a criminal prosecu- 
tion is not that it shall win a case, but that 
justice shall be done. As such, he ts in a pe- 
culiar and very definite sense the servant of 
the law, the twofold aim of which is that 
guilé shall not escape or innocence suffer. 
He may prosecute with earnestness and 
vigor—indeed, he should do so, But while 
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he may strike hard blows, he is not at liberty 
to strike foul ones. It is as much his duty 
to refrain from improper methods calculated 
to produce a wrongful conviction as it is to 
use every legitimate means to bring about 
a just one.” ss 

Speaking of fair play, I am reminded of an 
amusing story about a very famous inter- 
national incident. During World War II, at 
a meeting between President Roosevelt and 
the Russian dictator, Stalin made a proposal 
which the President said he could not un- 
dertake to carry out because he thought the 
Republicans in the Senate would never agree 
to it. Stalin was genuinely astounded. “You 
mean,” he asked, “that you have been in 
power all these years, and you still have 
Republicans?” 

I would like to conclude by reminding you 
that this great and noble experiment in 
democracy has provided mankind with his 
best opportunity for justice, The quality of 
that justice is in your hands. It will not 
be perfect—but it is an ideal for which you 
can work. 

Carl Schurz once said: 

“Ideals are like the stars—we never reach 
them, but like the mariners of the sea, we 
chart our course by them.” 

It is my firm conviction that our demoe- 
racy is here to stay and that the individual's 
opportunity for justice will survive. 

If the public chooses its local prosecutors 
carefully, pays them weli, and provides them 
with adequate tools and training, then our 
quality of justice will continue to improve. 

In my experience, the district attorneys 
of America have been people who are de- 
voted to the public welfare and are con- 
cerned with the effective execution of the 
office which they hold. Some of our finest 
district attorney’s have turned down the op- 
portunity to sit on the bench or to hold other 
public office because they were devoted to 
the position of prosecutor. Many others, who 
have chosen to move on to other fields, have 
nevertheless given their best efforts while 
holding the office of prosecutor. In any field 
of public endeavor where many are involved, 
there will always be a few misfits and down- 
right rascals. Fortunate it is that we have 
had so few in America. The office of the 
modern prosecutor is one of great power and 
@ fine tradition. He who takes the oath and 
embarks upon this service should be pre- 
pared to devote his heart and mind and his 
personal life to the service of his people. 
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Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is no question in the minds of 
any of us that the overriding issue of our 
times is that of maintenance of a just 
peace. 

The great Governor of the State of 
Michigan, G. Mennen Williams, has often 
expressed his interest in this vital sub- 
ject and in a recent address to the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action succinctly 
stated the basic requirements that must 
be met if this objective is to be attained. 

Because I believe that Governor Wil- 
liams’ statement would be of interest and 
value to Members of the House, under 
unanimous consent, I include excerpts 


peace pr 

include at least five elements: (1) Disarma- 
ment, (2) domestic programs and institu- 
tions for peace, (3) relief of world tensions, 
(4) development of viable and stable econo- 
mies throughout the world, and (5) world 
law. 


DISARMAMENT 
Disarmament is the symbolic keystone to 
a peace program. It is the great 
litmus test of sincerity of intentions. It is 
the le demonstration of action 


mutual agreement on the banning of all 
atomic tests. And this could be the break 
in the logjam holding up disarmament. 

As you know the U.S.8.R. has seemed will- 
ing to agree to suspend all atomic testing 
and submit to a detection setup that would 
even pierce the Iron Curtain. But our nego- 
tiators have been held back by lack of a 
clear American policy. The State Depart- 
ment has been corfused by lack of Presiden- 
tial directive while the Pentagon, the AEC, 
and others have pulled in all directions. 

The choice of policy seems clear to me. 
The risk of the Soviet Union violating a test 
ban by attempting a series of small under- 
ground explosions is so small-—-in the face of 
the chance of their utter condemnation by 
an aroused world—that we are foolish to_ 
risk the possibilities of a nuelear holocaust 
by holding back from entering into a reason- 
able inspection-guaranteed test ban -agree- 
ment. ; 

7 * . . . 


Obviously the first requisite here is that 
the Chief Executive be prepared to organ- 
ize a massive movement for peace and back 
it up. Outside of a travel bureau there has 
been no organization for peace in the White 
House since Stassen left. 

One good way to mount such an organiza- 
tion is the Democratic advisory council's 
peace agency which Trevor Gardner has de- 
scribed as follows: 

“One of their missions would be to apply 
the techniques of operations yresearch—pres- 
ently employed so successfully in the devel- 
opment and use of weapons systems—to the 
generation of new ideas and new concepts for 
the development and use of ‘peace systems.’ 
They would work on techniques for limiting 
the use of space for military purposes. They 
would study and develop surprise attack de- 
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tection systems, They would examine the 
legal aspects of national sovereignty extend- 
ing to the space domain and to the sub- 
surface of the oceans.” 

Another important job is to blueprint a 
plan for economic and social readjustment as 
we disarm. There should be programing 
which will hold to a minimum industrial 
dislocation and unemployment through 
imaginative development of work on school 
buildings, roads, etc., through stimulation of 
the private sector by tax relief, through stim- 
ulation of business through foreign aid and 
investment, and soon. There should be also 
programs to promote individual and indus- 
trial rehabilitation for new kinds of jobs. 


& a * * 2 


As long as men are ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill- 
housed, in ill health, as long as men suffer 
the devastations of poverty—in other words, 
as long as the average per capita income for 
two-thirds of the people of the world is less 
than $100 per Year, the achievement of an 
enduring peace is indefinitely postponed. 

The very idea of peace as a desirable social 
condition contains the corollary idea of the 
importance of human dignity. We must help 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica to find their way to healthy, viable, and 
vital economies—to break through the 
vicious circle of poverty and dependence, 
into a new cycle of self-propelled economic 
growth, capital formation, and growing dig- 
nity and strength in freedom. 


* - s . * 


Certainly there are no easy formulas to 
solve such tension-packed problems as the 
Arab-Israeli differences, the political limbo 
of Korea and Vietnam or the freedom of the 
captive nations. But that is cause for con- 
sistent attempts to break through the 
pseudostability of status quo stalemate. 

As one example, both Adenauer and De 
Gaulle have indicated they might subscribe 
to a plan marking off a zone of relaxed ten- 
sions from the Atlantic to the Urals. This 
kind of disengagement would be a real 
breakthrough, and because it has many po- 
tential advantages for both East and West 
is not an impossibility. 

Another example is China. Our current 
policy ignores the one-quarter of the human 
race residing in Communist China. We must 
seriously consider the participation of China 
in disarmament agreements. The policy of 
enforced noncommunications solves noth- 
ing, and perhaps heightens tensions. At a 
minimum we should encourage the exchange 
of newspapermen and open a freer two-way 
fiow of information. 

Well, each of these first four programs— 
disarmament, political settlements, economic 
aid and mobilization for peace—points to- 
ward a world which substitutes order for 
chaos, law for force in the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 


This brings me to the fifth peace proposi- 
tion and let me state my belief in this mat- 
ter in no uncertain terms: Ultimately, world 
peace will depend on world law. 

Leaders throughout the world have recog- 
nized it. Our own Secretary of State, in a 
recent speech, said that one of the objec- 
tives of disarmament is: “to create certain 
universally accepted rules of law which, if 
followed, would prevent all nations from at- 
tacking other nations. Such rules of law 
should be backed by a world court and by 
effective means of enforcement, that is, by 
an international armed force.” 

Obviously, we can’t accomplish al! of this 
at once, but we can begin by strengthening 
international institutions wherever possi- 
ble: Border patrols, test-ban agreements 
and inspection teams, foreign aid—all of 
these activities can be effectively channeled 
through the United Nations. And that is 
why I believe in strengthening the one un- 
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mistakably contemporary institution of law 
in the world community—in the Internation- 
al Court of Justice. 

Today the functioning of the World Court 
is hampered because we reserve to ourselves, 
under the so-called Connally reservation, the 
right to call a matter domestic whenever we 
consider it expedient not to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the Court. We should repeal 
the Connally reservation and thereby take 
a step in the direction of world order, dem- 
onstrate our desire to live in peace with our 
neighbors under the rule of law, and lead 
the way for other countries of the world to 
repeal their own Connally amendments, 
which they adopted after we adopted ours. 
The repeal of this amendment is a tangible 
objective we can all understand and all work 
for. 





Family Farming—America’s Ray of Hope 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA ; 
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‘Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
throughout our Nation thousands of 
farm families have worked long years 
through the National Catholic Life Con- 
ference to maintain those spiritual and 
social values that the family farm alone 
can contribute to the enrichment of our 
rural community life and our total na- 
tional life. 

It has been a great privilege during 
my years in the Senate to work closely 
with the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
to secure a national farm policy found- 
ed on a full realization of the irreplace- 
able social value to our Nation that ac- 
crues from thriving family farms and 
rural communities. In these years of 
cooperation it has been especially satis- 
fying to know and work closely with the 
conference’s former director, Msgr. Luigi 
Ligutti, now the director of international 
activities, and with the Washington rep- 
resentative, Father James Vizzard, S.J. 

The conference in its most recent 
statement of policy reflects again its ded- 
ication to spiritual and social values and 
with the usual practical commonsense of 
this group emphasizes that a sound eco- 
nomic policy for agriculture is absolutely 
essential to the future of the family farm. 
But the conference insists, as I insist, 
that the question of farm policy cannot 
and must not be reduced to a purely eco- 
nomic question—ignoring basic human 
freedoms and all the range of spiritual 
and social values involved. 

In the same July 1960 issue of Catholic 
Rural Life, the conference magazine, in 
which this policy statement appears there 
is printed an article which I prepared 
outlining my views on a family farm de- 
velopment program as contained in my 
proposal, S. 2502. I am greatly compli- 
mented to have my views included in the 
farm policy discussions of this group and 
to see that the conference statement of 
policy and my proposals are generally in 
agreement on the fundamentals of the 
farm policy our Nation must have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the policy statement of the 
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National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and my article entitled “Family Farm- 
ing—America’s Ray of Hope,” from the 
July 1960 issue of Catholic Rural Life be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF POLICY 

Introduction: The American farmer is con- 
fronted with serious economic problems 
which jeopardize the family farm pattern and 
endanger many religious, social, and cul- 
tural values of the rural way of life, Pro- 
crastination and indecision on the part of 
rural leaders in the face of this situation 
would be inexcusable, 

Some of the solutions proposed are so con- 
troversial that agreement about them can 
be hoped for only after extensive debate. 
Such would be true, for example, of the 
debate on whether or not farm subsidies are 
to be continued. Other proposed solutions 


“would require extensive education and far- 


reaching changes in the economic, political, 
and social structure of rural America. An 
example of this would be the formation of 
cooperative organizations capable of con- 
trolling surpluses, strengthening farmers’ 
bargaining power and effectively competing 
with vertically integrated enterprises. 

Agricultural leaders should work diligent- 
ly on these controversial and long-range so- 
lutions. In the meanwhile, we urge im- 
mediate action on the following solutions— 
solutions about which little rational disagree- 
ment can be had, solutions which can be ap- 
plied readily and within the framework of 
our present economic, political, and social 
structure: 

1. Let us put an immediate end to the 
payment of unlimited subsidies to large 
farms. Subsidies can be justified only on 
the principle of distributive justice accord- 
ing to which assistance is to be given in 
proportion to the needs of the recipient and 
with a view to the effect of such assistance 
upon the common good. No single farmer 
has a rightful need for tens or even hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. Neither is the common good ad- 
vanced by such unlimited subsidies which 
often enable wealthy farmers to increase 
their acreage at the expense of relatively 
poor farmers. 

2. The importation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-paid agricultural workers from 
Mexico under the provisions of Public Law 
78 embodies an unjustifiable subsidy for the 
large-scale growers who employ them. Fam- 
ily farmers must compete with these under- 
paid workers. American born agricultural 
workers suffer because these alien laborers 
depress wage rates and reduce employment 
opportunities. The braceros themeelves 
endure inadequate wages, working, and liv- 
ing conditions. This is not only an unsound 
economic policy, it is morally indefensible. 

3. We must share our surplus foods more 
generously with undernourished peoples at 
home and abroad. Missionaries in under- 
developed areas can guarantee distribution 
to those who need food. Such a program 
need not seriously disrupt agriculture in 
other lands, because the recipients do not 
have funds to purchase food. If we continue 
to store billions of dollars worth of food- 
stuffs, domestic market prices will continue 
to fall, spoilage and storage costs will steadily 
consume the capital invested in these food- 
stuffs and we shall incur the wrath of needy 
people overseas. 

4. We must adopt a soil use policy in keep- 
ing with the fact that presently we are over- 
producing some commodities and in the fu- 
ture we shall need to increase production for 
an expanding population. To advance, the 
conservation program must have a continu- 
ing supply of new knowledge, new ideas and 
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better ways of getting the job done—hence, 
the need for a sound research program to 
back up the technical assistance program es- 
sential on individual farms. 

5. We must accelerate the development of 
industry in communities outside the metro- 
politan centers. ‘This will create employ- 
ment needed by rural people, make our Na- 
tion less vulnerable to attack, and alleviate 
the problems of supplying housing, schools, 
and churches in metropolitan areas. 

For several decades the Extension Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture pro- 
vided leadership in multiplying the produc- 
tivity of the farm but it did not provide new 
employment opportunities for those who 
were put out of work by the introduction 
of machinery and improved methods. We 
urge the Extension Service to utilize its tal- 
ented personnel and grassroots contacts in 
assisting rural communities to attract suit- 
able industries. 

Since nonfarm industries in rural areas 
mean the prospect of a new way of life with 
new problems and new pitfalls, rural leaders 
should make a thorough study of what is de- 
sirable and undesirable in industry. It is of 
supreme importance that morally sound 
principles be instilled at the beginning of 
rural industries. 

As factories are established in rural areas, 
new legislation will be needed to protect the 
rights of both labor and management and 
to provide zoning regulations needed for the 
good of the community. 

6. It is inevitable that some rural youths 
must leave the countryside to seek careers. 
There is great need for schools and parish 
organizations to furnish more guidance to 
these young people regarding their aptitudes. 
Those who are leaving should be given train- 
ing for trades and professions in keeping 
with their abilities. Parish organizations in 
the urban areas should assist the incoming 
youth in finding dwelling and making reli- 
gious and social contacts. Some of the ‘nec- 
essary steps to accomplish these aims will 
need legislative action. 





AMERICcA’s RAY oF HoPE—FAMILY FARMING 


(By Husert H. Humpnmrey, U.S. Senator 
from Minnesota) 


For too long, our national farm policy has 

been engulfed in deep-seated controversy 
that shows little sign of abating. 
. The continuous debate waged over the past 
decade has, unfortunately, engendered more 
heat than light. Regrettably, it has been 
marred by distortions of fact, by recrimina- 
tions, by misinformation, by a belittling of 
agriculture’s basic role in our economy, and 
by attempts to turn city people against farm 
people. 

Controversy is neither wrong nor harmful 
if it is aimed at a constructive goal. Spirited 
debate is helpful in a democracy, and neces- 
sary to the formulation of public opinion. 
But out of it should always come decision— 
and progress. 

Make no mistake about it—better solutions 
can be found and must be found to the com- 
plex economic and social problems confront- 
ing rural America and its currently depressed 
economy. Solutions can be found that are 
far more in the national interest, and far 
less costly to taxpayers. 

Supposedly, the great national debate on 
farm policy has all been over differences of 
opinion about best methods to achieve the 
same objectives. 


The Nation’s press, in trying to oversim- 
plify a complex issue, has led the country 
to believe that it is merely a fight between 
advocates of higher price supports and lower 
price supports, or no price supports at all. 

Actually, far more is involved. 

I can no longer accept as true the premise 
that this struggle is merely over differences 
as to how we can best achieve the same ob- 
jectives for farm people. 
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DIFFERENCES REMAIN 


If we really were in accord on the purpose 
and objectives of farm policy in this coun- 
try, reasonable men of good will long ago 
would have resolved such differences out of 
the experience cf trial and error of the last 
two decades. The fact that it has been im- 
possible to do so brings us face to face with 
the inescapable conclusion that much more 
is involved than the best methods to achieve 
common objectives. 

The truth is that fundamental differences 
do exist over the objectives themselves—over 
the pattern of agriculture we should have in 
America, 

Until we bring those differences out in 
open, frank discussion, we will remain bogged 
down on farm policy progress. 

The real issue is the right to economic sur- 
vival of America’s traditional family farm 
pattern of agriculture—the most efficient the 
world has ever known and a solid bulwark 
of our free enterprise democracy. 

America’s independently operated free en- 
terprise agriculture—the owner-operated 
family farm where managerial skills, capital 
investment, and actual labor are all com- 
bined; where ownership carries with it an 
inherent pride in the care and conservation 
ef our productive resources; where human 
and social values of rural community life 
are not subjected to mere material values of 
a@ soulless corporation—this is what is at 
stake. 

We are being led down a path that threat- 
ens this fundamental, basic American pat- 
tern with extinction. This is being done 
(overtly, not directly)—and certainly with no 
sanction from the Congress of the United 
States. 

EMPHASIS ON BIGNESS 


We hear less and less concern about per- 
petuating our family farming pattern, and 
more and more about giving way to the pres- 
sures of mass operations. We hear more em- 
phasis on mere bigness and so-called ef- 
ficiency, and lesson human values and social 
problems of rural living. 

This trend is deeply disturbing to me. 

I am against collectivization of our agri- 
culture—either by the Soviet pattern or by 
the corporate pattern of absentee ownership. 

I seriously challenge the current school of 
thought that “bigness”? may be the answer 
to farm prosperity. Currently the efflicency 
factor of mass corporate farming activities 
is essentially cheap labor—just as it once 
was in the sweatshops of our industries. 

I cannot conceive of a permanent, peasant- 
class “cheap labor” force as the source of our 
Nation’s food supply, and the custodian of 
our productive resources. It would be a 
dangerous backward step in America’s social 
progress, inviting the seed of social unrest 
and revolt. At the very minimum, it would 
create the necessity of farm workers organiz- 
ing to bargain collectively for decent pay, 
eventually wiping out the supposed efficiency 
factor of cheap labor and at the same time 
endangering the assured flow ef food abund- 
ance we Americans now take for granted. 

No one can convince me, for example, that 
the Nation’s consumers can ever be as well 
protected by having productive. resources 
concentrated in the hands of a few giant 
corporations as they are. today with the 
widely dispersed ownership of the source of 
our food and fiber supplies. 

No one can convince me, either, that we 
are really more efficient if we separate capi- 
tal, managerial skills, and labor into three 
classes in agriculture, instead of having them 
all combined in the family farm unit. 

None of us wants to perpetuate inefficiency, 
or tie farmers to units too small to be eco- 
nomically practical. Yet, there is a distinct 
line between improving the efficiency of 
family farmers and increasing their oppor- 
tunities to make family farming profitable, 


operated farm concept to be ig 

large-scale industrialized farming 

with eee hired labor on 

the other. ‘ 3 ce 
POLICY CONCERNS CONSUMERS, TOO 

Serious questions of public policy are in- 
volved if we are to cross that line. It isn’t 
just the farmer who should be concerned. 
It is every consumer in America. It is every 
believer in real competitive free enterprise. 
It is every American wanting to see de- 
mocracy succeed in the world, 

The entire Nation needs to realize that 
farm policies must be geared to desirable 
social objectives as well as desirable economic 
objectives. 

And foremost among such social objectives 
there should always remain the encourage- 
ment and preservation of our traditional 
rural pattern of the family farm type of 
agriculture that has long been accepted as 
essential to a strong democracy. 

It is easy to understand why. 6 

A large number of prospering farm families 
on family farms is a strong balancing force 
within the Nation against the political and 
social extremes of economic class warfare. 

On the family farm, the economic func- 
tions of capital ownership, of arranging for 
financial needs, of managing the productive 
enterprises, and of farm labor are all per- 
formed by the farm operator and his family, 
thus eliminating controversy and tension 
along economic lines. 


BUILDS GOOD ATTITUDES 


Our family farm pattern of agriculture has 
been the basis of all our agricultural prog- 
ress and good community life. It builds in 
farm family members attitudes of self-reli- 
ance, social responsibility, individual initia- 
tive, tolerance, and self-government—the 
attitudes that make for a sound and pro- 
gressive democracy. 

The family farm builds strong families, 
and the family farm builds strong sucial 
communities with good schools and active 
churches. 

There is no need for either corporatiz- 
ing agriculture, or collectivizing it. Family 
farmers themselves, in the true democratic 
tradition of learning to work together, have 
developed their own extension of the free 
enterprise system in farmer-owned, farmer- 
controlled cooperative marketing and supply 
enterprises—as a legitimate and desirable 
means of preserving individuality and yet 
finding a way to compete in an economy of 
bigness. 

Farm cooperatives are the free world’s an- 
swer to collective agriculture of the Soviet 
Union—and a far more successful answer. 
They are a powerful example to the world of 
how freemen, working together, can de- 
velop democratic institutions that far sur- 
pass Government-dominated collectivization 
for efficiency. Farm ‘co-ops must be recog- 
nized as a vital part of our free enterprise 
system, and must be zealously guarded and 
protected along with the family farm system 
which they serve so effectively. 

The family farm system is the right pat- 
tern for our democracy. It is right for the 
farmers, and to the best interest of the rest 
of our country. But even more, it offers a 
ray of hope to much of the rest of the world. 

As seriously concerned as we are with our 
domestic problems in agriculture, the gravest 
problem of our time is war or peace in the 
world. Everything we as. a Nation do, or 
fail to do, has an. influence on the world’s 
destiny for generations to come—perhaps 
even On our own survival. 


AGRICULTURE'S ROLE IMPORTANT 


Too little attention is given by our foreign 
policy experts to the real role of agriculture 
in creating a just and lasting peace. 

At long last, we are making some progress 
in winning recognition of how powerful a 
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force for peace and freedom our undistrib- 
uted abundance of food and fiber can be, 
when converted into economic development 
and elimination of hunger, disease, and mis- 
ery in vast areas of the world. 

Yet an even more significant contribution 
is being ignored. 

America’s foreign policy needs a dramatic 
symbol—a symbol of hope to newly created 
natons, a symbol of democracy’s effective 
answer to Soviet propaganda. 

What more dramatic symbol, what more 
effective ray of hope, can we offer the un- 
committed nations of the world than the 
example of America’s free enterprise family 
farming system, where farmers own their 
own land—and have a decent opportunity 
to share equitably in returns from the pro- 
duce of their soil and their labor? 

That is the story the world needs to hear. 


FREEMEN WANT LAND 


The dream and desire of freemen every- 
where is to own land. Unrest in many parts 
of the world today results from insecure 
and inequitable farmland tenure, creating 
hopelessness among those who work the soil, 
and making them easy prey for communism’s 
glittering false lures and promises. 

The restless peasants of the world can 
find the ray of hope they seek in America's 
pattern of family farming and family farm 
ownership that enables the Nation’s farm- 
ers to farm efficiently, conserve soil and wa- 
ter resources, provide adequately for their 
family needs, and participate fully in civic, 
community, and public interests. 

Can we risk destroying that ray of hope 
ourselves? 

Can we risk destroying the very symbol 
that proves democracy’s superiority over 
communism? 

With all of its trips into outer space, the 
Soviet Union cannot equal our achievements 
in agriculture. And it can offer no fulfill- 
ment to the dream of peasants elsewhere in 
the world of eventually owning a farm of 
their own. 

How we take care of our own farmers, and 
our own system of farming, can have a pro- 
found effect on the struggle now underway 
in the world. 

Other areas of the world are revolting 
against exploitation by bigness, and insist- 
ing upon opportunity for individual inde- 
pendence and dignity. 

We have in our grasp the opportunity to 
Jead them by our example, to prove democ- 
racy’s effectiveness in offering equal oppor- 
tunity for ail. 

I have not made specific suggestions here 
as to the means to correct our farm plight. 
The specifics are the easiest part of it, if we 
can create a real understanding in the Na- 
tion as to the fundamental objectives we 
seek to achieve. These objectives are four- 
fold: 

OBJECTIVES LISTED 

1. To assure the American people con- 
tinued abundance of food and fiber. 

2. To offer America’s farmers an oppor- 
tunity of achieving economic equality with 
citizens in other walks of life. 

3. To preserve and protect America’s tradi- 
tional pattern of family-owned, family-vop- 
erated farms as the type of agriculture best 
adapted to our democratic way of life, and 
to encourage farm cooperatives as a demo- 
cratic extension of the free enterprise sys- 
tem to serve farm families. 

4. To make greater use of America’s undis- 
tributed abundance as a force for peace and 
freedom in a world of the hungry, and to 
hold forth the American pattern of family- 
owned and family-operated farms as a ray 
of hope to the millions of struggling peas- 
ants in underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Once we make clear that national farm 
policy must be shaped to serve these ob- 
jectives, the way will be clear for once again 
giving America the kind of farm programs 
that are needed. 
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Problems of the Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


_OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
8.C., of August 22, 1960: 

Orr THE RECORD 


Retrospect: Several years ago, when the 
battle against Japanese textile imports was 
at its height, a sincere citizen of this com- 
munity wrote the editor of this newspaper 
asking why, in a free America, people should 
not have the right to choose between a 
98-cent Japanese shirt and a $2.98 American 
shirt. 

If the Japs could offer us a quality shirt 
at one-third the cost of the domestic prod- 
uct, he said, then it was up to the Amer- 
ican industry to match that price or suffer 
the consequences of failing to meet the 
competition. 

The answer to the letter was contained in 
some hard facts on Japanese and American 
production costs. Jap wages at 14 cents 
an hour compared with American wages of 
$1.40 an hour and the ability of Japanese 
manufacturers to purchase American-grown 
cotton at 8 cents a pound cheaper than 
American mills, placed the American mills 
in an impossible competitive position. They 
could not remain in business without some 
form of tariff and quota protection. 

As a tribute to the logic of this situation, 
the Japs did patch up a voluntary quota 
system which released American mills tem- 
porarily from bankruptcy. But it was a 
temporary release and one that rested on the 
commercial instincts of a predatory foreign 
industry. The Japs were wise enough to 
realize that the American market could not 
be swallowed in a single gulp. 

The answer: We are afraid we now have a 
different answer to the query in our friend’s 
letter. Americans are going to have the un- 
limited privilege of buying 98-cent Japanese, 
Hong Kong, and other foreign-made shirts. 

In September in Geneva the member na- 
tions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade are going to meet in plenary ses- 
sion to work out reductions in international 
tariff restrictions. The American delegates 
are already committeed to concessions in 
cotton textiles. 

For the majority of America this may rep- 
resent a real break. Shirts at 98 cents, 
sheets at $2 a pair, dresses at $1.98 and cloth 
at 50 cents a yard are real bargains. 

But what of an industry second only to 
steel in its importance to the defense of the 
United States? That is how the Pastore 
committee characterized .the cotton textile 
industry in its report last year to the US. 
Senate. 

The cottgn textile industry is going to 
fold. Our friend is going to have a chance 
to buy 98-cent shirts. But he lives in a 
textile-supported community. When the 
mills shut down, where is he going to get 
the 98 cents to pay for his shirt? 

What is important? As against security 
for the United States or peace for the world, 
let us concede that the American textile 
industry is as nothing. If the decision to 
sacrifice the textile industry had come about 
as a long-range, well-considered program, we 
would not be happy. But we hope that we 
could put national considerations above per- 
sonal welfare. 

Actually, no such serious consideration of 
long-range effect has ever been included in 
bureaucratic planning. Cotton mills repre- 
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sented the quickest way to give employment 
to the most people in the underdeveloped 
nations. So the foreign aid program fi- 
nanced cotton mills. 

It was inevitable that the output of these 
cotton mills would exceed the demand of 
native populations and that the surplus pro- 
duction would find its way into interna- 
tional trade. This was not included in the 
thinking of our planners. 

We now have a worldwide surplus of cotton 
textiles. Native populations cannot afford 
and have no desire for 98-cent shirts. But 
the United States is a ready, profitable mar- 
ket for cheap cotton products. In fact, with 
its high standard of living, it is the greatest 
market in the world. 

Tapping this market has become the most 
important objective in international trade. 
Every member nation of the GATT concen- 
trates on securing concessions from the 
United States. We are accused of being a 
high-tariff nation; we are charged with 
being unfair to the have-not nations. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Of 36 major trading nations, the United 
States ranks eighth from the bottom in av- 
erage import duties. In the percent of 
money collected from imports, the figure is 
only 5 percent of declared values. For most 
nations this figure is upward of 9 percent, 
with two major European industrial na- 
tions ranging as high as 25 percent. 

What is important? Up to now the United 
States has been more than generous to the 
rest of the world in reestablishing its indus- 
trial production, in providing a market for 
its surpluses. Eritain, France, West Ger- 
many, Japan, and a host of others are now 
prosperous, 

But their prosperity, their continued ex- 
istence, depends on the strength of the 
United States, economically and militarily. 
Should the United States fade, they would 
be left naked in their opposition to Com- 
munist aggression. Diplomatically, they 
recognize this. Commercially, the United 
States is their patsy. 

It is important that we reassess our posi- 
tion in world affairs and act our age and 
weight. It is no longer necessary that we 
give any concession to any nation. Main- 
taining the United States in full military 
and economic strength is the most impor- 
tant objective of the free world. Nothing 
else counts. 

Why textiles? Textiles are clothing. In 
the basic needs of mankind, food, shelter 
and clothing are always listed, The produc- 
tion of textiles is one of the necessary activ- 
ities of mankind. To surrender this to for- 
eign mills, to rely on importation for our 
needs, would amount to a return to depend- 
ence on the favor of kings for our survival. 

You say this cannot happen? Let’s go 
back to the 98-cent shirt. No American mill 
can produce the cloth for a 98-cent shirt. 
If you buy one, you have saved yourself $2. 
But you have deducted $2 from the sales of 
an American mill, an American shirt manu- 
facturer and the store that sold it to you. 

You have saved yourself $2. But you have 
given approval to 14 cents an hour for a 
Japanese textile employee. You have de- 
nied a fair wage to an American textile 
employee, an American shirtmaker and a 
fair profit to an American store. 

A little of this doesn’t hurt anybody. But 
a lot of it closes mills, discharges textile 
employees and bankrupts an industry. This 
is the result our planners have never con- 
sidered, 

The American textile industry is ninth in 
the United States in economic importance. 
As an employer of American citizens, it is 
one of the largest in the Nation. What af- 
fects this industry is bound to affect the 
prosperity of the United States. 

Yet, our planners are willing to play ducks 
and drakes with this most important seg- 
ment of American prosperity because some 
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muddleheaded idiot decided a few years 
back that the American textile industry 
could be expended in the struggle for world 
friendship. 





Water Resources Developments: Key to 
Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on August 
22, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] delivered an address in Boulder, 
Colo., at the Western Resources Confer- 
ence, entitled ‘‘Water Resources Develop- 
ments: Key to Tomorrow.” 

It is an excellent address which con- 
tains a great deal of information in terms 
that can be understood by the public. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] has done a great service to the Na- 
tion in pointing his finger to a very 
serious subject. 

Because of its timeliness and its im- 
portance, I believe it should be read by 
all Members of Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENTS: KrEy TO 
TomMorRROW 

For a rank outsider to venture into the 
realm of water resource development in the 
presence of those who have dedicated a life- 
time to mastering its problems is brazenly 
presumptuous. Yet, the remarks to follow 
are undertaken in precisely such a context. 

In the ist session of the 86th Congress 
the Select Committee on National Water 
Resources of the U.S. Senate was created. 
Under the skillful and energetic leadership 
of its chairman, Senator Rosert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, and with the participation of all 
of its 17 members, the committee has 
striven to integrate the large volume of ma- 
terials assembled in earlier studies; to up- 
date the most critical of the information; 
and is now preparing to translate the whole 
into meaningful programs for action. More 
than any other single force, it has been my 
membership on that committee which 
evokes the comments which follow. In no 
sense, however, should these remarks be 
attributed to that group. I, alone, bear re- 
sponsibility for what I am about to say. 

This intrusion into your affairs by a 
“Johnny-come-lately” may carry more sig- 
nificance than one might first think. If, as 
I believe it does, it symbolizes a new and 
spreading concern among plain citizens 
about our national water needs, then we 
may, indeed, be on the verge of a major 
breakthrough of one of the chief barriers 
to an adequate water resources program— 
that of massive public indifference. 

In a much larger measure than some in 
the water fraternity are wont to admit, the 
problem is less and less one of definition and 
more and more one of action. 

For all too long water experts, resource 
engineers, and assorted technicians have 
spent a disproportionate amount of time 
talking to each other, usually in a profes- 
sional jargon unintelligible to the rest of 
us. Along the way, there has been alto- 
gether too little effective communication 
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with the man on the street. What use, one 
is entitled to ask, is there in calculating the 
coefficient of N in an unlined channel un- 
less a channel gets built in the first place. 
In my judgment the time has come when 
you should talk less with your colleagues 
and more with your neighbors. 

Without popular understanding of both 
the magnitude and the urgency of the prob- 
lem of adequate water resources; without a 
public disposition to accept—or even de- 
mand—greater tax expenditures for water, 
there can be little hope for major strides 
forward. Without it, moreover, professional 
and scientific advances in the field remain 
largely academic exercises, or possibly suf- 
fer a worse fate—that of being drowned in 
a sea of public apathy. 

Since most everything these days seems 
to begin and end with money, this discus- 
sion might just as well start there, too. 

The Department of Commerce has come 
up with an estimate that between now and 
1980 we are going to have to invest through 
all government levels, from Federal to local, 
and through private instrumentalities well 
in excess of $200 billion in the development 
of our water resources. This figure is based 
upon a most conservative estimate, which 
may in fact be on the low side, that our gross 
national product will increase only 2.7 per- 
cent per year. A more rapid growth rate— 
say of 4 or 5 percent—would inescapably 
mean proportionate increases in water 
demands. 

To put it differently, the per capita con- 
sumption of water is expected to double— 
or according to some projections—even to 
quadruple in the next quarter century. At 
present rates our population will nearly 
double by the year 2000. Simple arithmetic 
calculation suggests the magnitude of the 
new demands for water which lie immedi- 
ately ahead of us. 

To see what will be involved in this effort, 
one has only to examine some of the projec- 
tions which have been charted for us by 
agencies which deal with water. 

From the Public Health Service we have 
learned that between now and 1965— 
scarcely 5 years hence—we shall need to 
spend over a billion dollars a year on a local, 
State, and Federal basis just to catch up 
with the sewage and waste treatment needs 
which will exist by that date. 

The Corps of Engineers warns that the 
total foreseeable flood control program will 
cost another $10 billion. This program will 
protect the lives and property of a sub- 
stantial portion of our population. 

Within the Department of Agriculture 
there are studies which suggest that to pro- 
tect the vital watersheds from which our 
streams and rivers flow is going to cost over 
$44 billion by 1980 and is going to involve 
the treatment of almost a quarter billion 
acres. 

The Federal Power Commission foresees 
that by 1980 we will need almost four times 
the installed generating capacity we now 
have. 

In the vital and rapidly developing field 
of recreation needs, the National Park Serv- 
ice has proposed a policy which envisages 
8 billion annual visitor days of use of Na- 
tional, State, county, and municipal parks 
by 1980. By that time also there will be 
a total of 70 million hunters and fishermen 
in the flelds, according to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Resources for the future predicts that by 
1980 in our Own area we shall need 14.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet of additional storage capacity 
to develop the remaining water in the Colo- 
rado River system. At least this much 
storage is essential if we are to meet the 
anticipated need for power, irrigation, recre- 
ation, domestic, industrial, and other uses. 
The majority in Congress has consistently 
supported appropriations for the Colorado 
River storage project and has advanced its 
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construction more rapidly than proposed 
strong administration opposition. There is 
much to be done if we are to meet the pre- 
dicted need, and this, Congress 
has initiated six of the participating units 
pet dt vagaries oS gets appro- 
5) ms; three them ov a 
Presidential veto. " =— 
One of the most damaging features added 
to the original bill to authorize the Colo- 
rado River storage project by the adminis- 
tration was the drastic change in the basis _ 
for determining the interest rate on power 
and municipal water construction repay- 
ments. The interest rate formula was 
changed from “the average rate paid by the 
United States on its long-term loans” to 
“average yield to maturity.” This would re- 
sult in substantially higher interest rates 


‘that would limit the financial feasibility of 


the project and deprive water users of many 
millions of dollars of financial asistance to 
irrigation projects from surplus power reve- 
nues. This crippling requirement has finally 
been removed by Senator ANDERSON’s ma- 
jority-backed amendments to Public Law 
86-529. We can ill afford a policy which 
prefers to add additional millions of dollars 
to interest charges at the expense of des- 
perately needed water resource developments. 

The predicted additional storage require- 
ment in the upper Missouri River system to 
develop the remaining water supply by 1980 
is 30 million acre-feet, and the requirements 
for other systems are correspondingly large, 

What a delight it would be to be able to 
report to you that new technological break- 
throughs may enable us to meet expected 
water needs for much less money than is now 
estimated. How gratifying were I able to 
report that by waving the wand of modern 
science we would solve our water problems. 
But, of course, I cannot do so. While Fed- 
eral agencies have undertaken research pro- 
grams in the deveolpment of these tech- 
nical processes which may make much more 
water available for use or reuse, to date, prog- 
ress has been painfully slow. 

We are indebted again to Senator ANDER- 
son for his vigorous leadership in the de- 
velopment of research in the conversion of 
saline water. Thanks to his bill, passed in 
1958, the administration is now finally get- 
ting around to setting up five experimental 
stations to test various methods for convert- 
ing both sea water and brackish ground- 
water. There are also programs underway 
for the development of chemical films, such 
as hexadecanol, to prévent evaporation of 
water stored in open reservoirs, to test the 
feasibility of storing water in relatively im- 
pervious underground aquifers, to change 
the nature of plant cover for arid areas so 
that more water will be retained tn the soil 
and less will be consumed through evapo- 
transpiration and to-salvage water which has 
hitherto been regarded as waste. ~- 

These programs do hold a great deal of 
promise, but they should be crash programs 
and not just designed to find the answers 
“someday.” Suddenly—now in 1960—some 
among us have begun to grasp a sense of 
urgency with regard to water. Many mil- 
lions more must come to the same realiza- 
tion before we can hope to stir public de- 
mands to meet our needs. Only in this way 
can the popular will become disposed to 
spend more money on research. 

As I said, these programs are promising. 
But even if they are brought to fulfillment 
in time, they will not do the whole job. 
Even if they are put on a crash basis, the lag 
in time between the ideas which are the 
most concrete results of this research and 
their realization in efficient. production in- 
evitably lengthens as the technology involved 
becomes more complex. 

After all of these expensive and challeng- 
ing prognostications, you may be wondering 
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whether a sudden act of magic will pull some 
sort of rabbit out of a hat in the form of 
an easy way out. Unfortunately, there is no 
simple way out, but there is reason for hope. 

With imagination, resourcefulness, and 
real tenacity of purpose our chairman, Sen- 
ator Roserr Kerr, of Oklahoma, has chan- 
neled the select committee's intent into a 
program which has enabled us to hold hear- 
ings in every section of the Nation and in al- 
most half the States. We have consulted 
with technical experts on every phase of this 
yastly complicated problem area; we have 
asked the appropriate Federal agencies for 
their best estimates not only as to the size 
and nature of the problems, but as the fig- 
ures I have cited make obvious, for their 
best estimates of the programs we need to 
solve the problems. 

A competent staff has toiled diligently with 
the tremendous volume of material which 
we have gathered together. All of these 
hearings, studies, and researches which the 
committee has undertaken help to mark 
eut the road ahead. 

Senate Resolution 48, introduced by Sen- 
ators Murray and MANSFIELD and unani- 
mously endorsed by the Conference of West- 
ern Democratic Senators, created for us the 
obligation to find out “the extent to which 
water resources activities in the United 
States are related to the national interest.” 

To serve that national interest properly in 
the coming years it is probable that we shall 
need even more than the $40 billion per year 
we now spend on military preparation if we 
are going to prevent the balance of power 
in the world from shifting irrevocably against 
us. In addition, we are going to have to 
develop more adequate systems of education, 
economic distribution, and technology here 
at home. In order to maintain our position 
of leadership in the free world, we cannot 
expect to rely upon military expenditures 
alone. We must also give economic, tech- 
nical, and moral support to those nations 
and peoples which have recently grown to 
nationhood and which look to us for lead- 
ership because our Revolution has produced 
durable democratic institutions. 

The question which is obviously raised by 
the size of the water resources programs we 
are going to have to undertake is whether 
or not we can do it and still meet all of 
these other goals which as Americans we 
have set for ourselves. This is a question 
for the members of our committee to answer 
in the immediate sense, but ultimately it is 
a question which must be answered by every 
American. The only answer which the Amer- 
ican people can tolerate is that we must do it. 


We have learned that such seemingly dis- 
parate problems as the development of the 
Central Valley project in California and the 
eradication of the pollution which, carried to 
the ocean by the rivers of Maine, threatens 
the future of the commercial fishing indus- 
try of that State are related. They are re- 
lated because they are all involved in the 
national interest. 

To bring it close to home, I should like to 
read to you an excerpt from a letter written 
to me as a member of the committee and in- 
cluded in the record of the committee hear- 
ing held in my hometown of Laramie last 
October. It is from the county assessor of 
Carbon County, Wyo. In it he speaks of the 
need for increased supply of irrigation water 
for the fertile but arid land within his 
county, and he says: 

“In viewing the economic aspects of the 
present situation, we find that 68 percent 
of the land on the tax rolls of Carbon County 
pays 41.4 percent of the county tax. If it 
were possible to increase the irrigated acre- 

- age of the county, it is apparent that our 
revenes would increase materially, our towns 
would once again begin to prosper, new 
people would settle here, creating new wealth, 
and it would be an inducement for our chil- 
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dren to stay here instead of moving away to 
Places where opportunities are greater.” 

It is the people who are on the tax rolls 
in Carbon County, Wyo., as well as in each 
one of the other counties throughout the 
Nation who are going to have to pay the taxes 
which we use to accomplish our national 
plans and achieve our national goals. 

The individual water resources develop- 
ment projects which are needed to increase 
the incomes of the residents of Carbon 
County, Wyo., will not only make it pos- 
sible for Carbon County to meet its public 
goals, but, multiplied throughout the Nation, 
they will also make it possible for the United 
Sates to achieve its goals. The connection 
between the development of our water re- 
sources and the national interest is that 
only if we develop our water resources can 
we achieve these broad and inspiring objec- 
tives. Only in this way can we expand and 
otherwise “beef up” our national economic 
capabilities. ; 

Up to this point in these remarks, I have 
dealt primarily with the enormity of our 
task. The Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources is asked to do more, 
however, than to state the problem. There 
have been many reports on the state of the 
Nation’s water resource development in the 
past. In most cases they have delineated 
the problem adequately. Senate Resolution 
48, however, requires us also in transmitting 
the results of the study it authorizes, to 
make -“such recommendations as at that 
time may be found desirable.” 

Nineteen hundred and eighty is only 20 
short years away. As a Nation,.we have 
fritted away the time we once had to do 
this job in a leisurely manner. Having de- 
fined the problem, we are now required to 
tackle it. solution. This is where the West 


comes in. Not only is our section of the 
country one of the greatest remaining re- 
positories in the world of mineral wealth, 


but it is also the one major section of the 
United States which has not yet fulfilled 
the promise which these riches imply: 

One of the most precious of our unex- 
ploited nonmineral treasures is space. We 
have room for the burgeoning population of 
America and if we develop our water re- 
sources so that water shortages do not put a 
ceiling upon the extent to which our popu- 
lation can increase, we can support this 
population at a desirable standard of liv- 
ing. The programs which I have already 
described are national in scope, but the West 
is going to be called upon to do more than 
its share in carrying them out, and the West 
is ready. 

Even with transpiration, evaporation, con- 
sumption, and seepage into impervious 
acquifers, three-fourths of the water of our 
western rivers still discharges into the ocean. 
This means that the West has only begun 
to use its water. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, in its report to the committee, states, 
“The amount of physically feasible water 
resource development remaining in the 17 
reclamation States is enormous.” 

Their report summarizes 1,085 reclamation 
projects, both public and private, upon which 
construction has not yet been undertaken. 


The Bureau estimates that 75 percent of 


‘the Federal projects and 90 percent of the 


non-Federal projects listed can be developed 
by the year 2000. Such a program would 
provide for the irrigation of 17 million acres 
of new land equivalent. It would pour over 
4 million kilowatts of hydropower into our 
transmission systems. It would cost $22 
billion. 


At this point someone not acquainted with 
our western economy and with the vital ré- 
lationship of the reclamation program to the 
national interest might ask, “In light of 
present crop surpluses, is it all worth it?” 
The answer is that it is not only worth it, 
but that the Department of Agriculture has 
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warned us in its report to the committee 
that we may need an increase of as much 
as 34 million acres of irrigated land on a 
nationwide basis by the year 2000 to feed 
our population. The Department makes it 
clear that whatever the level of present crop 
surpluses, the need for the products of agri- 
culture will increase in the future. 

It is estimated that the domestic market 
for farm products by the year 2000 will range 
between 85 percent and 200 percent higher 
than it was in 1954. Not only is our popu- 
lation going to increase but our consumption 
per person of meats, fruits, and vegetables is 
going to increase. Millions of acres of cur- 
rently productive nonirrigated land are going 
to be converted to other uses by the year 
2000 as the result of population growth. 

Obviously, it would not be in the country’s 
interest to steal these new millions of needed 
acres from existing forest lands. Reclaimed 
land is the answer. The West is ready to do 
its share, but we cannot make the necessary 
progress if our vision of tomorfow is blurred 
by a myopic fixation upon today’s surpluses. 

A Bureau of Reclamation report describes a 
program in which the West can provide food 
and fiber and otherwise absorb 25 million 
more people. In addition, it would enable 
us to build a quarter-million new full-time 
family-size farm units and add 800,000 per- 
sons to the farm population. Additionally, 
this new West could support an increase in 
local nonfarm population of 2.4 million peo- 
ple. In the process there would be need for 
over 40,000 new local retail enterprises which 
would do more than $4 billion in retail trade 
each year. Predictable growth of this mag- 
nitude in our western economy would add 
almost $1 billion to the Federal Treasury 
each year. 

I want to call particular attention to the 
last of these points because it reveals dra- 
matically the relationship to the national in- 
terest which I have already discussed. This 
is the type of investment in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic future which some habitually charge 
off as free spending. Evidently they do not 
realize, either, that these investments are re- 
paid to the Government, or that they add 
many times their own sum to the gross na- 
tional product. 

It is diffcult at this time to foresee the 
exact nature of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources’ report to 
Congress. It is already obvious, however, 
that the committee and the Nation are going 
to have to muster the courage to ask the 
right questions and to face the consequences 
of honest answers and unpopular solutions. 
It is not simply a matter of spending a great 
deal more money. While finding more than 
$200 billion for water resource development 
is a staggering prospect, it would be a delu- 
sion to think that we can somehow buy our 
way out of our predicament. Much more 
than money is demanded of us. 

We have conflicts of long standing which 
are now hindering the progress of vital water 
resources development work. For example, 
what shall be done about the question of 
Federal-State water rights? The first Iowa 
and Pelton Dam decisions have intensified 
this conflict, rather than resolving it. Un- 
less one understands its true nature, and 
thus how serious it is, one cannot compre- 
hend the extent to which it diverts the 
energies of officials at all levels of govern- 
ernment as well as those of private individ- 
uals. The overall result is a tragic sapping 
of the thrust for progress at the very point 
in our history when progress is absolutely 
essential to the national interest. We must 
now face the fact that until this area of 
controversy and uncertainty is resolved, it 
will continue to erode our water resource 
capabilities. 

This conflict must be resolved in order to 
unleash our full energies for progress in 
water resource development. 
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A second question is: How many agencies 
of what kind are needed to supply the 
maximum development with the minimum 
waste of the Nation’s water resource poten- 
tial? 

At present, 25 separate Federal centers 
alone possess jurisdiction over some phase 
of water development. Would 125 do it bet- 
ter? Or would just one be more effective? 
The answer will not be easy to come by. 
Deep-vested interests, bureaucratic empires 
staked out earlier in our history, and petty 
jealousies and rivalries mitigate against a 
clearcut decision. Yet in some way, a wise 
decision must be reached. This problem can 
no longer be swept under the rug. 

Perhaps the ‘moment is at hand to apply 
to our water agencies the same harsh de- 
mands made of our defense agencies. In 
the late forties, after they had existed separ. 
ately for more than a century and a half, the 
Armed Forces were finally coordinated by act 
of Congress. It was not an easy job, and 
I would be the last to claim that we now have 
entirely effective coordination in our military 
effort. Yet, most citizens have come to 
accept the central judgment that national 
defense should be first in priority, rather 
than the perpetuation of historic rivalries 
for tradition’s sake. 

So it might be with water. If, despite their 
advantages, there is reason to believe that 
our multiple efforts and dispersed responsi- 
bilities for water development slow down 
and/or waste too much of our water poten- 
tial, then what was done for the armed 
services could also be done, if careful study 
disclosed it to be good public policy, for our 
water agencies. 

Whatever may be done about combining 
our water agencies, there is ne doubt that 
we now need greater coordination of re- 
sources and conservation efforts within the 
administration and Congress. Led by Sena- 
tor Murray, of Montana, many of us spon- 
sored a bill (S. 2649) during the second ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress which was designed 
to supply. this coordination by creating a 
joint committee in Congress and a responsible 
agency in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. This seems to many of us to be a good 
approach. But the question is not whether 
this approach is right or whether there is a 
better one; it is whether we are going to 
make an approach to these problems and at- 
tempt to solve them now or to fritter away 
once again the chance to take decisive meas- 
ures. 

Perhaps the most acute problem which we 
must face with respect to water resources, 
whether we have one Federal agency or many, 
whether we have a joint committee in Con- 
gress or not, and whether we settle the Fed- 
eral-State water rights problem or not, is 
that of water priorities. How we shall al- 
locate our water resources among the various 
geographic and functional sectors of our 
economy? If we do not utilize fully the 
water-saving techniques of which we are al- 
ready aware and if we do notstart now to de- 
velop our water resources, there are going to 
be greater shortages and the need for water 
will rise moré sharply than our capacity to 
furnish it. 

This question is a tough one, too. Unless 
present trends toward greater water short- 
ages are reserved, we in the West, for ex- 
ample, may someday soon have to determine 
whether we can spare water for both cows 
and people. We may be approaching the 
point in parts of the West where a gallon of 
water will be worth more than a gallon of 
oil. Last summer the State engineer in New 
Mexico was forced to limit the use of irriga- 
tion water to protect municipal supplies be- 
cause the San Juan-Chama project—already 
authorized twice by Congress—hadn’t been 
constructed. 

Similar shortages are threatening irriga- 
tors on the east slope in Colorado. There, 
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also, projects have been authorized by Con- 
gress but remain unconstructed, 

In 1954 38 percent of our cities all over 
the country with a of more than 
100,000 had to ration water. Such 
always particularly acute in the West, weaken 
and erode the capacity of our western cities 
to attract new citizens, and lessen the will- 
ingness of new industries to locate here. 

Not only do these shortages put an ar- 
tificially low ceiling on our growth, but they 
also cause industry and population to pile 
up in the already populous areas which, for 
the moment, have enough water. Thus, the 
vulnerability of our industry to military at- 
tack may be increased, social and economic 
problems affecting proper community growth 
azise, and all relate the problem of water lo- 
cation and use, once again, back to the na- 
tional interest. 

In the future we must apply a new stand- 
ard when we are trying to decide whether 
any particular water development project 
should be undertaken. This new standard 
must, in my Judgment, take into account the 
effect of the project on our national rate of 
growth. It should also measure the results 
of the project as a generator of employment 
as well as its effects on the distribution of 
income among the geographic and functional 
sectors of our economy. In addition, the 
revenue potential for all levels of Govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local—should be 
Weighed in the balance. In short, it must re- 
late the particular water resources develop- 
ment project to our national destiny in a 
much more sophisticated and relevant way 
than has any conceptual device we have used 
up until now. Such a standard will reflect 
the relationship of the needs of individual 
people throughout the Nation to the national 
interest. It will reveal to us in each instance 
the connection between the fulfilling of these 
needs by the individual water project and 
the fulfilling of our national aspirations. 

This, then, is the problem of water as it 
appears to me. Forgive me for having taken 
the question of water out of the professional 
arena and for having tried to put it in the 
public market place. Stripped bare of jargon, 
the facts are tough—sometimes shocking— 
and, in a few instances, even frightening. 
They will be ignored or soft-pedaled only at 
the Nation’s peril. If not ignored or soft- 
pedaled, they still will pose a difficult future 
because they lay upon the public conscience 
weighty problems, the solution to which will 
cost much money and even more hard work. 
Iam confident it can be done; I know it must 
be done. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, I represented our committee at the 
dedication of the American military 
cemeteries and memorials overseas dur- 
ing the recent recess of Congress. 

Upon my arrival in France, I was im- 
mediately escorted to the dedication of 
the Henri-Chapelle Cemetery and Me- 


morial in Belgium. It is located about. 


2 miles northwest of the village of Henri- 
Chapelle which is on the main highway 
from Liege. This cemetery covers 57 
acres and 7,989 of our war dead are 
buried here, most of whom gave their 


in the service of their . Also 
carved thereon are the seals of our States 
and territories. 


Spangled Banner.” 

Since I was unable to be present at 
the dedication ceremonies held on July 
4 at the military cemeteries in Luxem- 
bourg and 


by the Chairman of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, Gen. Jacob L. 
_ Devers. 

The Luxembourg Cemetery lies within 
the city limits of Luxembourg. It is 
situated in'a beautifully wooded area, 
5014 acres in extent. Not far from the 
entrance is a white stone chapel, set on 
a wide circular platform surrounded by 

-trees. It is embellished with sculpture 
in bronze and ‘stone, a stained-glass win- 
dow with American unit insignia, and a 
mosaic ceiling. Flanking the chapel at 
a lower level are two large stone pylons 
upon which are maps carved in various 
granites with inscriptions recalling the 
achievements of the American Armed 
Forces in this region. Inscribed thereon 
also are the names of 370 of the miss- 
ing whose remains were never recovered 
or identified. 

Sloping gently downhill from the me- 
morial is the burial area, containing 
5,076 of our military dead, many of 
whom gave their lives in the Battle of 
the Bulge and in the advance to the 
Rhine. The headstones follow along 
graceful curves; and trees, fountains, 
and beds of roses along the main paths 
add to the dignity of the ensemble. 

My next visit was to the only Ameri- 
can military cemetery in the Nether- 
lands, which covers 65% acres and lies 
in the village of Margraten. Its tall 
chapel tower can be seen from a consid- 
erable distance. Upon entering the cem- 
etery, the visitor is led to the court of 
honor with its pool reflecting the tower. 
To the right and left, respectively, are 
the visitors’ building and the museum 
which has three large engraved maps de- 
picting the military operations of the 
American Armed Forces. Stretching 
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along each side of the court are two walls 
with the names of 1,722 of the missing 
who rest in unknown graves. 

Beyond the chapel is the burial area, 
divided into 16 plots, for 8,301 of our 
military dead. The headstones are set 
in long graceful curves and a wide tree- 
flanked mall leads to the flagstaff which 
crowns the crest. 

The light fixture in the chapel, the al- 
tar candelabra and the flower bowl were 

‘presented by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and by the local provincial admin- 
istration. During the dedication cere- 
mony, Her Majesty, the Queen of the 
Netherlands, was presented. The follow- 
ing addressed the gathering: the Hon- 
orable Philip Young, American Ambas- 
sador to the Netherlands; the Honorable 
John J. McCloy, representing the Presi- 
dent of the United States; His Excel- 
lency Ir. S. H. Visser, Netherlands Min- 
ister of Defense; and the Honorable Wil- 
ber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 
After the Netherlands national anthem, 
“Het Wilhelmus,” the band played the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

In the next issue of the Recorp, I will 
include the remainder of the military 
cemetery dedications I attended. 


Automation Without Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered at the Harvard Business Schoo] 
Conference on Automation, June 2, 1960, 
by the secretary of labor and industry of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable William L. Batt, Jr., on the 
subject of “Automation Without Fear.” 

These remarks are an unusually able 
analysis of the problems of displacement 
of workers by technological change and 
of the steps which must be taken if we 
are to minimize the hardships and suf- 
fering which result. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUTOMATION WITHOUT FEAR 
(Remarks of William L. Batt, Jr.) 

Automation, like so many innovations in 
our society, is a mixed blessing. It protects 
jobs by making the companies that keep 
abreast of technical innovations more com- 
petitive. It also causes unemployment by 
replacing men by machines. We welcome it 
because we have been conditioned to wel- 
come laborsaving devices, whether they 
promise added economies in production, or 
greater volume with lower unit cost, Or sim- 
ply less work for mother. Automation has 
been promoted in the United States perhaps 
more speedily than elsewhere in the world 
not only by aggressive managements, many 
of them forced to compete in increasingly 
competitive national and world markets, but 
also by aggressive unions which have stead- 
ily driven wage levels up through free col- 
lective bargaining and made the considerable 
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capital required for laborsaving machinery 
well worth the investment. 

Despite enormous such investment in re- 
cent years, much of our industrial plant is 
still obsolescent and must be replaced if our 
industries are to remain competitive and the 
jobs of their workers protected. Leaders of 

labor have generally recognized 
this, despite their quite understandable fears 
of the unemployment it causes. One steel 
union Official recently, after pointing out to 
me that production in his plant was down 
to half its capacity and the labor force had 
gone on a 4-day week, expressed the ardent 
hope that that company would succeed in 
its current efforts to raise new capital to re- 
Place some of their old open hearth capacity 
with new oxygen converters, even if it cost 
jobs for his members. 

Isn’t this the problem we face? How do we 
assure to ourselves the blessings of automa- 
tion, without exacting a prohibitive price in 
increased unemployment, the impact of 
which falls today almost entirely upon the 
displaced worker and his family? 

After all, to the displaced worker, unem- 
ployment caused by automation is not unlike 
unemployment caused by a myriad of other 
causes, and it’s often hard to differentiate, 
identify, and-measure. The 20 percent un- 
employment in the southwestern bituminous 
coal mining section of Pennsylvania has been 
caused in large part by the dramatic auto- 
mation in that industry as a whole. Four- 
hundred and forty-five million tons of coal 
were produced in 1937 with 492,000 em- 
Pployees, and 410 million tons in 1958 with 
195,000 employees, only 8 percent less pro- 
duction with-60 percent less workers. But 
major contributing factors have been the 
loss of the railroad market to oil, the ex- 
haustion of some deposits in this area, de- 
creasing exports as world production and 
trade barriers have increased, and import 
competition from residual fuel oil from South 
America. 

Nor is there much difference between the 
character of bituminous unemployment in 
southern Illinois and eastern Kentucky, or 
anthracite unemployment in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, or textile unemployment in New 
England, or automobile unemployment in 
Michigan. 

Just as there is not much difference in the 
character of unemployment, so there is not 
much difference in the cure. Whether it be 
New England or southern Illinois or upper 
Michigan or West Virginia, the areas have 
got to find a new economic base and set 
about attracting and developing the new in- 
dustries needed to employ their workers. 
Aggressive Federal and State Government aid 
is essential if this problem is to be sub- 
stantially solved in our lifetime. 

What we need as a matter of top priority, 
in the next administration is to undertake 
as a nation a three-point adjustment as- 
sistance program. Although they are listed 
consecutively, this implies no time priority. 
We can and should move on all three fronts 
at the same time. 

First, strengthen our unemployment com- 
pensation and other social insurance pro- 
grams so that the most pressing immediate 
financial needs of the displaced worker and 
his family are met; 

Second, vastly supplement and strengthen 
our counseling, retraining, rehabilitation, 
job development, and placement resources 
so that he can be promptly retrained for 
and steered into a new job in a growth 
industry well matched to his aptitudes and 
interests; and 

Third, and most important of all, see that 
our Federal Government effectively imple- 
ments the Employment Act of 1946, not only 
as regards maximizing production and em- 
ployment nationally, but also in areas and 
regions long plagued by chronic unemploy- 
ment, The best social insurance system and 
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. 
retraining and placement resources are of 
little use unless there is a job at the end 
of the readjustment process. 

1, We must have more adequate social] in- 
surance throughout the Nation, to provide 
an immediate source of financial support for 
the jobless worker and his family. Unem- 
ployment compensation only lasts for 26 
weeks in most States. Chronic unemploy- 
ment in areas like the anthracite section of 
Pennsylvania or the cutover areas of Mich- 
igan’s Upper Peninsula may last for years. 
Even in the recession of 1958, much of our 
cyclical unemployment in the steel indus- 
try lasted from September 1957 until late 
fall of 1958, a far longer period than un- 
employment compensation is now designed 
to cover. 

Unemployment compensation benefits are 
far below the levels contemplated when the 
act was passed. Originally conceived as re- 
placing two-thirds of a worker's lost pay 
envelope, in most States it still falls short 
of replacing half of average earnings. Since 
there is no required standard nationally, 
benefit amounts and duration differ widely. 
Low-benefit States use their poor standards 
as an inducement to industry to favor their 
States for new plant location. Federal mini- 
mum standards along the lines proposed by 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY are long overdue. 

Yet in pointing out the shortcomings of 
our unemployment insurance system, let 
none of us underestimate the unique role 
it already plays as our first line of defense 
against unemployment of whatever char- 
acter—cyclical, chronic, seasonal, automa- 
tion-caused, or merely frictional. It not only 
helps the displaced worker and his family 
meet their irreduceable minimum needs, but 
it helps support consumer purchasing power 
in the economy at exactly the places and 
times that economy is hit by reduced pay- 
rolis. Even conservative economists credit 
this program with being one of the most 
influential forces in reversing recent reces- 
sions. The National City Bank Newsletter 
and Harvard's late, great Sumner Slichter 
both agreed on this point in late 1958. In 
Pennsylvania alone, close to $400 million was 
paid in UI. benefits in calendar 1958. For 
purposes of comparison, payrolls in steel, our 
largest industry, totaled $1.5 billion in the 
same year. The steel-union supplemental 
unemployment benefits plan certainly proved 
itself of immeasurable value in that reces- 
sion too, not only to its workers, but as a 
considerable countercyclical influence in the 
National and State economies as well. 

No matter how you improve unemploy- 
ment insurance, however, it will still fall 
far short of meeting the needs of many un- 
employed in many national or local economic 
crises. While the suggestion has been made 
that unemployment insurance continues un- 
til a worker gets called back or gets an- 
other job, however long a period this might 
be, and this certainly has a great appeal 
from the worker’s standpoint, it would be 
quite unmanageable from the Government's 
viewpoint and. inequitable to the business 
taxpayer. 

More feasible expedients are extending 
benefit duration in long national recessions 
by temporary unemployment compensation, 
extending benefits for the worker taking re- 
training for a new occupation, as proposed 
in the Douglas area redevelopment bill, re- 
viving the food stamp plan so that our huge 
agricultural surpluses can be far more effec- 


‘tively used than they are today in feeding 


our own hungry people, and finally, improv- 
ing public assistance by national participa- 
tion and national standards. 

Public assistance now has a connotation of 
the pauper’s oath that degrades the re- 
cipient. In my State, a worker has to sign 
over his mortgage to the State to qualify. 
Seventeen States deny public assistance to 
families with one employable member, 
whether there are jobs available or not. 
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Residence requirements In 49 States ban 
many needy families, In 18 States, the 
father must desert his family for his chil- 
dren to qualify for ald to dependent chil- 
dren. Obviously, if public assistance is to 
do its part of the job of building a better 
minimum standard of decency under the 
families of our long-term unemployed, we 
need to take a good long look at it all across 
the Nation. 

- 2, Social insurance by itself is obviously 
not enough. Unemployment compensation 
is designed primarily for the temporarily un- 
employed—-the steelworker laid off because 
of lack of orders—as tens of thousands are 
laid off today—with the full expectation on 
their part and their employer's part that 
they'll be called back when business picks 
up. 

It is of much more limited usefulness to 
the anthracite miner laid off for good, who 
never again will work at his trade. What he 
needs, like all the rest of us, is the self- 
respect that goes with a useful job. What 
can be done to help him help himself back 
into dues-paying memibership in our re- 
putedly afuent society? We can identify 
him the first time he appears in the unem- 
ployment compensation line and make sure 
he obtains the fullest benefit of our testing, 
counseling and job development resources 
in the employment service side of the same 
office. If retraining is needed in a new skill 


in order to land a new job, we can see he - 


obtains such training while his benefits are 
still coming in to support his family. 

True, substantial additions must be made 
to our State and national employment serv- 
ices in skilled personnel, in budget allow- 
ances for counseling and job development 
activities and in imaginative leadership. 
Likewise, our public school systems and yvo- 
cational educators must take on their proper 
responsibility for equipping the unemployed 
with new skills in short supply occupations. 
We have some brilliant examples where this 
is being done—centers like the Williamsport 
Technical Institute who equip young and 
old from their town and from other towns 
throughout the country with saleable skills 
in jet engine repair, draughting, neon sign 
construction, welding, bricklaying, electrical 
wiring, offset printing and many others, 
placing 95 percent of their graduates even in 
national recession. Such facilities should be 
available to every one of our long-term un- 
empolyed as well as to our young people 
graduating into job markets demanding pro- 
gressively higher and higher skills. 

Of almost equal value is adequate testing, 
counseling, job development and placement 
effort in cases where retraining is not re- 
quired. In an experimental program in 
Philadelphia with unemployed older workers, 
we succeeded in placing 30 percent of 1,600 
between 40 and 65 years of age, when we 
poured in this kind of intensive personal at- 
tention to each case. In our control group 
without this personalized attention and left 
to the vagaries of the job market in the re- 
cession year of 1958, only a fraction of 1 per- 
cent were placed, despite State legislation 
making discrimination against hiring older 
workers illegal. 

We have noted with interest the work 
being undertaken ‘in the steel and meat- 
packing industries to distribute the benefits 
of automation fairly between the workers, 
the stockholders and the public. How about 
the fellow who loses his job because of auto- 


“mation? Should he not be perhaps the first 


claimant on any benefits? Surely he is the 
one paying the highest price. 

Clint Golden, of Steelworkers Union and 
Harvard Business School fame, suggested in 
a@ recent talk at Duquesne “creating a fund 
out of the savings from automation. This 
could be used for training men, more liberal 
severance pay and the transfer of workers to 
other companies.” 
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I would like to see a pooling not only of 


sources for counseling, for retraining, for job 
development and for placement in a new 
occupation. 

ive management must realize that 
the victims of automation must be helped 
to readjust if they expect to maintain the 
wide public and labor acceptance of tech- 
nological innovation that they enjoy in this 
country today. 

Adoption of an “every-man-for-himself” 
philosophy by management could lead to de- 
mands on legislative bodies to restrict the 
right of management to lay off workers, irre- 
spective of-decreased demand or increased 
automation. In Italy, such government- 
sponsored featherbedding is the law of the 
land, 

3. But without a doubt, the most impor- 
tant single factor of this three-point adjust- 
ment assistance program is the achievement 
of substantially full employment, not only 
in the Nation as a whole, but also in areas 
and in population groups of long-term 
chronic unemployment. 

Unemployment insurance is of limited 
duration, and so is a worker’s morale. Long- 
continued enforced idleness exacts an im- 
measurable toll in a man's self-confidence 
and feeling of usefulness to society, to him- 
self and to his family. 

Nor is the most effective counseling, re- 
training and job development program of 
much use in a job-scarce economy. It makes 
no sense to train people for jobs that don’t 
exist. 

We can only solve our problems of unem- 
ployment in the context of an expanding full 
employment economy. Prof. John Dunlop 
of Harvard, in his provocative paper for the 
Senate Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, suggests this would mean 2 mil- 
lion unemployed or 3 percent of the labor 
force; 3 percent would represent a dramatic 
improvement over the 5 percent average un- 
employment of the last 6 years, but this is a 
goal well within the realm of possibility. 
The fears of automation we're concerned 
about today cannot be dispelled if we set our 
sights any lower or achieve any less. 

Of course, overall statistics tend to ob- 
scure disproportionately high unemployment 
rates among special hard-to-place groups in 
our labor force, such as older workers, un- 
skilled younger workers, minority groups and 
handicapped . workers. National averages 
also gloss over much higher unemployment 
in areas of chronic long-term labor sur- 
pluses. 

For instance, while we have unemploy- 
ment today of only 5 percent nationally 
and 7 percent in my State of Pennsylvania, 
almost 20 percent of the labor force is idle 
in the Pottsville anthracite area, the Union- 
town bituminous area, and 15 percent in the 
Altoona railroad area, in spite of heavy out- 
migration and intensive and outstandingly 
successful State-aided industrial develop- 
ment programs. 

These situations are well known, as are 
those of the textile cities of New England, 
the automaking cities of Michigan, the coal 
towns of Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. But in a dynamic econ- 
omy like ours, rho can forétell what indus- 
tries will decline next, forcing wholesale re< 
adjustments by workers, communities and 
States now largely dependent upon them? 
What would happen to Wichita, East Hart- 
ford and Los Angeles if peace broke out, dis- 
armament progressed from dream to reality, 
and we folded up our defense industries as 
we did in 1945? 

It is my firm conviction that we cannot 
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parties which has passed the Senate three 
times, the House twice, only to be vetoed by 
the President on two occasions. 

This area redevelopment bill is based on 
extending and accelerating tried and proven 
principles of diversification of industry 
through attracting new growth industries 
into communities and areas to replace jobs 
lost in declining or migrating industries. 
The vast expansion of electronics in New 
England to partially replace the lost textile 
industry is a case in point. 

In my State, hard-hit communities of 
20,000 population have raised a million dol- 
lars-and more to lay out industrial 
districts, construct 40,000 square foot indus- 
trial shell plants on speculation, and brought 
in branch plants of “bluechip” industries 
to help provide jobs for their. Se 


with strong utility, banking, railroad, and 
industrial development . and with 
$20 million in second- 
enables us to offer industry 100 percent fi- 
nancing for new plants and plant expansions. 
instrumental 


Pennsylvania's 
in the last 6 months of 1959—-more than any 
other State in the Union. 

But these new plants are not absorbing our 
labor surpluses fast enough. Continuing. to 
subsidize this surplus unemployment is enor- 
mously costly—far more than the cost of 
helping finance new jobs in expanding in- 
dustries. In the last 7 years, Gov. David L. 
Lawrence has recently estimated that unem- 
ployment insurance and public assistance for 
our surplus labor areas. alone has cost us 
$440 million more than it would have, had 
we had full employment, an average of $63 
million a year. We have found it is far-more 
economical to invest in productive jobs than 
to subsidize idieness. You can understand 
Pennsylvania’s interest in Federal area re- 
development legislation. 

Both parties have endorsed the idea in 
their platforms. The differences between 

ess and the President have been more 
of mechanics and of degree than of basic 
principles. It is my devout hope that such a 
program will be high on the agenda of the 
next President and the next Congress. Until 
we apply what we already know to the solu- 
tion of long-term chronic unemployment, we 
will never reduce our national unemploy- 
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ment to the low levels achieved by Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Great Britain, and other West- 
ern European nations we like to think are no 
smarter than we are. 

On the whole, I am optimistic that the dis- 
locations of unemployment caused by auto- 
mation, just as those caused by unemploy- 
ment from any other source, can be absorbed 
with a minimum of shock to our society. But 
we will have to invest some of the same kind 
of money we put inte machinery, into people. 
And we must have national leadership with 
the will and imagination to do so. 

Government’s role may be viewed as a 
three-sided adjustment assistance program. 
First, greatly improved social insurance to 
build a floor of human decency beneath our 
unemployed workers and their families. Sec- 
ond, radically improved machinery of coun- 
seling, testing, retraining in short-supply 
skills, job development and placement, to 
assist our technologically unemployed to be- 
come self-supporting and self-respecting. 
And third, a far more effective national full 
employment policy, aimed not only at mini- 
mizing cyclical nationwide unemployment, 
but also at correcting chronic, long-term area 
and group unemployment. 

Only if we achieve substantially full em- 
ployment in our free society, once defined 
by Sir William Beveridge in his historic study 
of that name as an economy in which there 
are more jobs than men instead of more men 
than jobs, a society where people feel in 
demand and not in surplus, only then can we 
greet automation without fear. 


Health Aid for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times, August 25, 
1960: 

HEALTH AID FOR THE ELDERLY 


Few issues have aroused such prolonged 
and warm debate during this session of Con- 
gress as has the question of providing ade- 
quate financing for the medical needs of 
persons over 65. Among the various alter- 
natives available we favored the principle of 
attaching to the social security system a 
mechanism for accomplishing this end. This 
principle the Senate has now rejected, and 
whatever plan emerges from conference with 
the House is bound to be less than adequate. 

The arguments for the social security ap- 
proach may be briefly summarized. It would 
avoid anything resembling a means test for 
eligibility, a kind of test we believe Amer- 
icans find abhorrent. It could have taken 
effect nationally in short order because the 
apparatus required already exists in the exist- 
ing administrative arrangements for social 
security measures. There is no objectionable 
element of compulsion involved because 
Americans already accept the principle of 
paying social security taxes, and the change 
involved would only be a slight increase in 
those taxes accompanied by corresponding 
benefits for those meeting eligibility require- 
ments. And we believe there is no real 
element of socialism attached since hospitals, 
doctors, and others involved in giving medi- 
cal care to beneficiaries would not be con- 
trolled by the State as they are where sys- 
tems of socialized medicine exist. 
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By now the use of the social security sys- 
tem as the means by which our society at- 
tempts to provide a minimum cushion and 
protection for the elderly is a well-estab- 
lished part of our American tradition and 
practice. Its extension to medical care for 
this same group seems logical and beneficial. 
We hope and believe it will ultimately 
prevail. 

The increased number of our people in the 
elderly population bracket and the steadily 
rising cost of medical care combine to present 
a problem that must for human reasons be 
solved, and before too much time has passed. 
The Congress will have to come to grips more 
realistically with this problem when it re- 
convenes in January after the political 
season. 


The Ragged Individual and Government 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘“‘The Rugged Individual,” 
which was published in the Rotary 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE RucGcep INDIVIDUAL 


It seems a young man lived with his par- 
ents in a public housing development. He 
attended public school, rode the free school 
bus, and participated in the free lunch pro- 
gram. He entered the Army and upon dis- 
charge kept his national life insurance. He 
then enrolled in the State university, work- 
ing part time in the State capital to supple- 
ment his GI check. . 

Upon graduation, he married a public 
health nurse, and bought a farm with an 
FHA loan and then obtained a Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan to go into busi- 
ness. A baby was born in the county hos- 
pital. He bought a ranch with the aid of a 
GI loan and obtained emergency feed from 
the Government. ‘ 

Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank and: the payments helped pay off his 
debt. His parents lived comfortably on the 
ranch with their social security and old-age 
assistance checks. REA lines supplied elec- 
tricity. The Government helped clear the 
land. The county agent showed him how to 
terrace it, then the Government paid part of 
the cost of a pond and stocked it with fish. 
The Government guaranteed him a sale for 
his farm products. 


Books from the public library were de- 
livered to his door. He banked money which 
a Government agency insured. His children 
grew up, entered public schools, ate free 
lunches, rode free buses, played in public 
parks, and swam in public pools. The man 
owned an automobile so he favored the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. 

He signed a petition seeking Federal assist- 
ance in developing an industrial project to 
help the economy of his area. He was a 
leader in obtaining the new Federal build- 
ing and a new post office and went to Wash- 
ington with a group to ask Congress to build 
a great dam costing millions so that the 
area could get cheap electricity. 
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Then, one day, he wrote to his Congress. 
man: 

“I wish to protest excessive Government 
spending and high taxes, I believe in rugged | 
individualism. I think people should stand 
on their own two feet without expecting 
Government handouts. I am opposed to all 
socialistic trends and I demand a return to 
the principles of our Constitution.” 


Let the Enemy Do His Own Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Powers trial in Moscow a front-page 
story we must be careful at this time not 
to get hysterical about the U-2 program. 
It has been of invaluable assistance to 
our defense planners in providing much- 
needed information about the Soviets’ 
aggressive intentions. 

As one who has investigated the entire 
U-2 program, I can assure my colleagues 
that our country and its people should 
thank God for the foresight that brought 
about the U-2 reconnaissance flights. 
America is safer today and in the future 
because of this program. 

Under unanimous consent I include as 
a portion of my remarks an outstanding 
column from the San Diego Union by one 
of the Union’s most respected editors, 
Richard F. Pourade: 

Let THE ENeMy Do His Own Work 
(By Richard F. Pourade) 

The liberals have fallen back in ex- 
haustion after the excesses of deriding their 
own country over the U-2 spy incident, the 
summit conference failure, and the Commu- 
nist-inspired riots in Japan. There hasn't 
been so much excitement since Alger Hiss. 

A liberal crescendo can be set off by the 
merest of incidents, but the magnitude of 
the events of the past few weeks caused their 
usually well-synchronized proganda effort to 
get out of hand. Adlai Stevenson went so 
far as to shock many of his own supporters, 
and Senator JoHN KENNEDY was stirred to 
suggest President Eisenhower should have 
apologized to Khrushchev. 

In all fairness it must be said that there 
Was general restraint in legislative halls. 
Most Senators and Congressmen realized the 
terrible implications of careless words at such 
a delicate time. The country came first. 

From where, then, came the barrage that 
swept the country, that caused doubt and 
confusion, that turned one citizen against 
another in angry debate, and for a time left 
the country appearing divided and uncertain 
before the world? 

The United States is a country of almost 
overwhelming communications. Thousands, 
even millions of words pour down upon the 
average citizen. The very volume of infor- 
mation and the competitive speed with which 
it is disseminated makes selectivity and ap- 
praisal—and caution—difficult but vitally 
necessary. 

While most, newspapers in the last few 
decades generally were driving toward objec- 
tivity in the news, there was a paralleling de- 
velopment of comment and interpretation. 
The newspaper columnist and then the radio 
and TV commentators largely took over from 
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where the old-style personalized journalism 
left off. 

This has been an attractive field for the 
articulate idealist, the liberal, the reformer 
and even the radical, for all those who would 
set the world straight every day. 

Separate from the responsibility of deci- 
sion or action on .their many conclusions, 
they have been able to roam far and wide. 
Gradually many have drifted into partisan- 
ship and crusading. 

In short, many have become advocates. It 
is not a question of direct misrepresentation 
or deceit. It is largely a question of em- 
phasis and premise. If you begin with the 
assumption that the administration by its 
very political position is handling things 
wrong, selected facts can be assembled to 
indicate you are right. 

If, for example, an Adlai Stevenson, a 
Walter Lippmann or an Edward R. Morrow 
says the United States has been humiliated 
by being caught spying, this is in the con- 
cept of their beliefs of obvious adminis- 
tration weaknesses. This statement, or sug- 
gestion, can quickly pass into the public 
realm as an accepted assumption, and then 
become a fact, by mere repetition. 

The United States has been embarrassed 
before the world. Much hand wringing can 
ensue. 

If a Red-instigated riot in a Japanese 
street is suggested as another humiliation 
for the United States, repetition, too, makes 
it an assumed fact. We are humiliated, thus 
communism has scored another triumph and 
the U.S. foreign policy has suffered another 
serious defeat. 

This isn’t an organized effort. It springs 
out of common thinking. Its like following 
the leader. One commentator jumps in. 
The next one takes over, and so on down the 
line. In a few hours, or days, an incident 
has been blown into a major issue, or a 
major happening has been turned into a 
national calamity. 

Many politicians ordinarily take their cues 
from these same sources. It is a phenome- 
non of the times that the issues today are 
being created more by sociological writers and 
commentators than by political leaders and 
responsible organizations. 

Looking back over the U-2 incident, after 
this passage of time, is it now certain that 
this was an embarrassment to the United 
States? That it was a diplomatic and strate- 
gic defeat? 

Who screamed the loudest? Russia. Who 
was exposed to the world as vulnerable? 
Russia. Who had to back away from its own 
threat of force over a summit conference 
table? Russia. 

When all the sound and fury dies, the 
country usually is found to be sitting about 
where it was before. We have an implacable 
enemy who will try anything to damage us 
and eventually destroy us. We should let 
him do his own work. 





Progress of National Railroad Museum 
at Green Bay, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the ist session of the 86th Congress, I 
introduced a. concurrent resolution to 
grant congressional recognition to the 
National Railroad Museum at Green 
Bay, Wis. 
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The purpose of the museum is to tell 
the dramatic story of railway progress 
and its contribution to growth and 
development of our great country. 

In introducing the resolution I felt 
that granting congressional recognition 
to this splendid project—which I strongly 
feel merits such recognition—would help 
contribute to its stature. 

Regrettably, action on the resolution 
has long been delayed. 

I am deeply proud, however, that the 
forward-moving, public-spirited citizens 
of Wisconsin—rather than demonstrat- 
ing. dependence upon congressional 
action—are going ahead successfully 
with improvemc nt and expansion of the 
museum. As 3 matter of fact, the proj- 
ect, in additior to its historical value, is 
turning into a rew business for the com- 
munity. According to estimates, the 
museum, as a tourist attraction, may 
well result in an income: of well over a 
million dollars for the community. 

In this constructive effort to make the 
museum a success, the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society and many others 
cooperating in the project, I believe, de- 
serve real commendation. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent to have 
an informative article published by the 
Green Bay Gazette on progress of the 
project printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, 
Aug. 19, 1960] 

Rat. Museum Descrisep as New AREA IN- 
DUSTY——INCOME FROM TOURISTS ESTIMATED 
AT $1.2 MILLION; Funp Drive PLANS MADE 
The National Railroad Museum is a new 

industry for this area which can bring $1%4 

million in new business on a conservative 
estimate. 

So stated Dr. Clifford Lord, former director 
of the State historical society and now 4 
dean ‘at Columbia University, before the 
board of directors of the museum corpora- 
tion at the Beaumont Hotel Thursday eve- 
ning. 

Dr. Lord reviewed the beginnings of the 
idea of the museum and told how it came 
to be located in Green Bay. Here’s how he 
estimated its potential monetary value to 
the area: 

A through traffic count on nearby Highway 
41 6 years ago revealed that the museum 
has a potential of attracing 125,000 visitors 
each season, based on percentages expe- 
rienced at other such sites, 

WOULD STOP TOURISTS 

An attraction like the railroad museum 
would stop tourists in the Green Bay area 
whereas now they mainly drive right 
through. National statistics reveal that a 
tourist spends $20 a day. Cutting this half, 
again for conservatism, new income of $1,- 
250,000 per season is reasonably possible 
when the museum is in full operation. 

Dr. Lord qualified his remarks by saying 
that such results cannot be expected the 
first year of operation. He said that he was 
highly gratified that actual construction is 
now starting on the museum project, but he 
pointed out that this initial phase, in which 
a depot and operating standard-gage rail- 
road will be built, is only the beginning. 

He said that buildings must be erected as 
soon as possible to house the very valuable 
historical collections already assembled. 
“Those,” he said, “will flow in from all over” 
once housing is available for them. 


by the city of Green Bay, the reputation of 
this community in getting things done, and 
@ pledge by business and labor here of all- 
out support. 

John Torinus, museum corporation presi- 
dent, told the directors that the time has 
now come for the community to demon- 
strate this support with cash. 

“Now that Brown County and the city of 
Green Bay have made additional land avail- 
able, we are ready to build the museum,” he 
said. “Now we have something concrete to 


sell. The museum is no longer just an idea. 


Its value to the community will be graphi- 
cally illustrated when the Short Line Rail- 
road Association of America holds its na- 
tional convention here in October.” 


Torinus asked each director to pledge him- 
self to raise $1,000 for the museum. There 
are 45 directors, and allowing for those far 
removed from this area he estimated this 
should result in $30,000. 

In addition, sale of souvenir stock in the 
museum will b in September and Tori- 
nus said all media in the area have promised 
all-out support of the drive. Stock brok- 
erage houses in the city have agreed to con- 
duct the sale. 

“This will give everyone in the area an 
opportunity to help build this museum,” he 

Each person buying a $10 share of stock 
will be entitled to submit his idea for a name 
for the new railroad. Torinus announced 
that the winner, to be announced in October, 
will receive a free trip to Disneyland for him- 
self and another member of his family. 


ST. LOUIS COMPETITION CITED 
Both Dr. Lord and Dr. Leslie Fishel, Jr., 


his successor as director of the historical 
society, referred to the fact that Green Bay 


has competition in building a railroad mu-. 


seum, A group in St. Louis, for example, has 
started promoting a National Museum of 
Transport there and is out to raise $5 million. 

“But we've got a head start on all of them,” 
said Dr. Fishel. “We welcome the competi- 
tion, It is good for all of us. No railroad 
museum as yet has any building in which 
to house exhibits, and we’re going to be the 
first one off the ground, We're all going to 
build in the Green Bay area the best rail- 
road museum anywhere,” he declared. 

Torinus pointed out that one advantage 
this museum has which no other can boast 
is that the historical society has agreed to 
take over the operation of the museum when 
it is erected, thus guaranteeing permanent 
administration. 
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TO START OPERATIONS 
Jack Doering, head of the local model rafl- 
road club, said the club will have its narrow 
gage steam railroad at the museum in opera- 
tion by next week. 
Torinus reported for Vern Bushman of the 
Short Line Association that the contractor 


will start putting in footings for the depot 


Monday. 

Harold Fuller outlined construction plans 
for the railroad, saying that construction will 
start next week on the first section, and that 
‘ties and rails will start arriving next week. 

The main track north of Dutchman’s Creek 
will be built this fall. Army Engineer re- 
serve units will start construction of two 
trestles across the creek this fall, and the 
entire setup will be ready by the tourist 
season next year. 

Officers were elected for the next year by 
the directors at the end of the meeting. 
Clayton Ewing was named second vice presi- 
dent and Mike Barnard secretary. John M. 
Rose was renamed treasurer. 


Improving Mail Service in Our Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I am very 
much aware of the delays and disrup- 
tions in the delivery of first-class mail 
in our major cities. Time after time, 
we have called to the attention of postal 
authorities instances where letters have 
been diverted to the wrong cities result- 
ing in interminable delays. And the 
promise of overnight delivery of first- 
class mail within cities is still, I am 
sorry to say, mostly a promise and not 
a reality. 

To divert attention from the continu- 
ing inadequacies of postal service, the 
Postmaster General has been shedding 
many tears lately over the so-called in- 
terference from Congress in his airlift 
program for sending first-class mail by 
air on a space-available basis. One 
would think Congress had no right to 
look into this matter. 

Actually, it is quite the opposite. Con- 
gress has never given the Postmaster 
General the authority he has exercised 
in recent years to send first-class mail 
by air. It has been an assumption of 
authority. When we looked into the 
matter comprehensively, it was the de- 
cision of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service that very strict limi- 
tations should be imposed on the air- 
lift—not as a rein on the prompt delivery 
of mail but rather to prevent disruptions 
in mail service. The airlift is a hit-and- 
miss proposition in many instances; 
worse than that, by eliminating rail 
service we find-ourselves in a real mess 
when weather conditions are such the 
mail cannot go by air—or when the air- 
lines do not have space available for 
first-class 4-cent letters. 

Of course all 7-cent airmail goes by 
air and people who want and need air- 
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mail service are normally willing to pay 
for it. But if there is a good chance 
some of this mail will still go by air 
even if it only carries a 4-cent stamp, 
many people are taking that chance and 
not purchasing airmail service, hoping 
to get it anyway. So airmail revenues 
are falling off. 

But that is not the point which so 
concerns me right now. The House has 
passed the bill on use of air service for 
4-cent letters and it is up to the Senate. 
But in the meantime, this is not an issue 
as concerns local mail deliveries in, say, 
Philadelphia, or in other major cities. 

The service has suffered terribly be- 
cause of impractical management prac- 
tices and out-of-date personnel prac- 
tices dictated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment here in Washington. This is true 
all over the country, as every postal 
worker will quickly point out to you once 
you start to ask some searching ques- 
tions about postal operating policies. 

We can all remember when the postal 
worker was so proud of the postal serv- 
ice that he could tolerate no criticism 
of the Department, and always wore 
proudly the uniform of his service. In 
recent years, however, the postal em- 
Ployees have been kicked around so 
much by their superiors in Washington 
that many have lost their sense of dedi- 
cation and pride in the postal service. 
This is too bad. 

A new President in January must cor- 
rect this deplorable situation by ap- 
pointing as Postmaster General a man 
who can work with and inspire the postal 
employees to give their very best, and 
who regards them and their work as 
important. In recent years, the postal 
workers have been downgraded by the 
very man who should be most interested 
in their welfare. 


Atom Submarine Opens Route Under Ice 
of Northwest Passage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


E OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recently 
I had the privilege of visiting the Ports- 
mouth Naval Yard. Ispent an entire day 
there. It was my privilege to go aboard 
the U.S.S. Seadragon, an atom-powered 
submarine, which was then making prep- 
arations for its planned trip through 
the Arctic under the ice by the North 
Pole. This was to be the first complete 
passage from east to west in that region. 

On this visit I met a very fine young 
naval officer, the commanding officer of 
the submarine, Comdr. George P. Steele 
II, who is one of the finest clean-cut 
young men I have ever met. I was most 
favorably impresed with him. I was also 
favorably impressed by his staff and with 
the enlisted men who make up the Sea- 
dragon’s crew. 

I went all through the submarine. I 
visited with the officers and with the 
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men. I observed the supplies being 
placed in the submarine, The prepara- 
tions seemed to be most complete and 
efficiently handled. I was particularly 
impressed with the fine spirit, the esprit 
de corps, the high morale of the men. 
This experience gave me a better appre- 
ciation of our submarine fleet and the 
men who serve it. The U.S.S. Seadragon 
and its crew is one of the great assets 
of the Navy and of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I noticed in the morning 
newspaper that the submarine has com- 
pleted the more hazardous part of its 
journey. It has opened a new passage 
and it has made a contribution to naval 
history. It has opened new thorough- 
fares to the world. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article published in the 
New York Times of today be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATOM SUBMARINE Opens Route UNver Ice or 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE 

WASHINGTON, August 24——A U.S. nuclear 
submarine has made the first underwater 
transit of the Northwest Passage through the 
iceladen waters of the Arctic, the Navy said 
today. 

The U.S.S. Seadragon, with Comdr. George 
P. Steele 24 of Washington, D.C., serving 
as captain, made the 850-mile east-west 
passage in 6 days. She emerged from 
the waters of McClure Strait on Sunday. 

Tonight, the Seadragon was reported in 
the Beaufort Sea, heading for the North Pole. 

The submarine, by us: the Parry Chan- 
nel route, was said to have opened a more 
direct passage through the Canadian archi- 
pelago from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans. Previous explorers used ionger, 
more tortuous “southern” routes. 

The Seadragon sailed from Portsmouth, 
N.H., on August 1, and went up the Green- 
land-Labrador “slot” through Davis Strait 
and Baffin Bay. In Baffin Bay, she dived 
deeper under ice than any submarine had 
before. She went under one iceberg that 
was 1,400 feet long and extended 300 feet 
down into the sea. 

The submarine encountered no difficulties, 
the Navy said. 

In addition to blazing a possible military 
and commercial route through the Parry 
Channel the Seadragon’s trip is expected to 
help the Navy further develop techniques for 
underice operations. 

Only five transits have been made of the 
Northwest Passage. The first was made by 
the Norwegian explorer, Roald Amundsen, 
whose 47-ton herring boat sailed the east- 
west route in 1903-06. 

The Navy's nuclear submarines have op- 
erated under Arctic ice on other occasions. 
In August 1958, the Nautilus submerged in 
the Bering Strait off Alaska, and 4 days later 
surfaced in the vicinity of Iceland. Af the 
same time, the Skate traveled under the ice 
to the North Pole. The Skate repeated her 
performance under more difficult winter 
conditions in March 1959. Last February, 
the Sargo went under the Arctic ice from 
the west. : 

The Seadragon is a sister ship of the Skate. 
For the current voyage, in addition to her 
crew of 75 men and 8 officers, she is carry- 
ing a group of civilian advisers and tech- 
nicians. They are headed by Dr. Waldo 
K. Lyon of the Naval Electronics Laboratory 
in San Diego, Calif. 

Dr. Lyon’s group was using sonar and 
underwater television to study the ocean, 
the sea ice overhead and the sea bottom. 
By watching screens inside the submarine, 
crewman could spot “ice lakes” where the 
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surface ice was fairly thin and where the 
Seadragon could break through to surface, 
the Navy said. 

The Seadragon traveled most of the North- 
west Passage submerged but surfaced for a 
day near the Royal Canadian Air Force 
Base at Rosolute Bay to put ashore mail and 
photographs of the voyage. 

The Seadragon was commissioned at Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
last December 5. She has an overall length 
of 267 feet, a beam of 25 feet, and a surface 
displacement of 2,250 tons. 

This was her first major cruise. She is 
due to report to the Pacific Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, on September 9. 





Alaska Warming Up to Legion Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
during the congressional recess, the 
Sporting News, “The Bible of Baseball,” 
ran a series of articles on the American 
Legion junior baseball program, One of 
the articles featured American Legion 
baseball as it is played in Alaska. 
American Legion baseball is relatively 
new in Alaska, the first teams having 
been formed only in 1953. However, 
since its inception the program has been 
enthusiastically received by Alaskans, 
and, as a result, it has been expanded 
with each passing season. This year, 
for example, a team from the city of 
Anchorage competed—unfortunately 
without success—in the western region- 
als of the American Legion junior base- 
ball playoffs at Bend, Oreg. To convey 
to my colleagues the interest of Alaskans 


- in our great national sport, under unan- 


imous consent I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the article by Dodge G. 
Morgan, as it appeared in the July 20 
issue of the Sporting News: 

ALASKA WARMING UP TO LEGION PRoGRAM 

“When it’s springtime in the Rockies,” 
they’re still shaking dry snow from fur 
parkas at Fairbanks, Alaska, 140 miles below 
the rim of the Arctic Circle, America’s 
farthest north exposure of American Legion 
junior baseball. But if summer baseball 
fever is slow coming to the 49th State, it’s 
as hot as anywhere else in the Nation when 
it arrives, 

Joseph M. Briones, State chairman of 
Legion ball in Alaska since-its inception in 
1953 (long before the 49th star was added), 
is perhaps more aware of Alaska’s unusual 
baseball problems than anyone. 

“Our short playing season, great distances 
between population centers; and scarcity of 
playing fields tend to load the count against 
junior baseball,” says Briones. “But in 
spite of it all, we’ve watched the program 
grow from one city and 5 teams to 7 cities 
and 11 teams in a period of only 7 years.” 

The 39-year-old Briones, player-veteran of 
the Texas League and armed services base- 
ball, is one of the primary reasons for the 
success of Alaska’s Legion baseball. A 
member of Anchorage’s Jack Henry Post No, 
1 in 1953, he now carries on his activities 
from Post No, 4 in Juneau, Alaska’s capital 
city. His domain of 571,065 square miles, 


the State of Alaska, covers two junior base- 
ball districts, the western and the south- 
eastern. It’s routine for Briones to make 
a@ 1,500-mile trip, measured on a line drive, 
from Ketchikan to Fairbanks, to contact 
sponsors. 

The State’s 2 largest population centers, 
Anchorage (82,586) and Fairbanks (42,746), 
provide the manpower for the western dis- 


’ trict. Fairbanks supports two teams, the 


Chuck Jays and the Ladd Air Force Base 
club, as the northernmost contingents. The 
Chuck Jays are the only Alaska Legion team 
to break into the winner’s column in na- 
tional competition, so far. Their victory 
came in the region 8 playoffs last year. 

In Alaska’s largest city, Anchorage, one 
team led this summer’s Legion league 
awakening. The Alaska Sales and Service 
Braves were raring to go even before the 
sled-dog racing season had ended. Their 
eagerness was a reflection of the enthusiasm 
of Jim Vernon, manager of Alaska Sales. 
In addition to sponsoring the Legion club, 
he also is president of O.B.’s Tricity Braves 
of the Northwest League. 

Three more Anchorage area clubs, spon- 
sored by the Elks, Elmendorf Air Force Base, 
and Fort Richardson Army post, are com- 
peting with the Braves. 


ALASKA’S SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT SUPPORTS 
FIVE TEAMS 


In the southeastern district, five towns, 
ranging in population from 900 to 9,000, sup- 
port just as many teams. The defending 
district champs are the Sportsmen of 
Juneau, sponsored by the whole of the capi- 
tal city and monitored by Post No. 4 of the 
American Legion, The expenses are consid- 
able because the only way out of Juneau 
for competition is by air. A big money- 
raising effort was made on July 4 when every- 
thing from a car raffle to a potluck supper 
was run off for the boys. 


Other southeast teams which are town- 
sponsored are the Ketchikan Kings, tutored 
by Post No. 3; the Petersburg team, Post 
No. 14, and the Sitka club, Post No. 13. 
Auke Bay, with a population of 900, just 15 
miles from Juneau, is sponsored by Hudson’s 
Shoes for Post No. 25. 


The great distances and general lack of in- 
expensive transportatiton throws up the 
major hurdle for Legion bali in Alaska. Many 
of the teams must scavenge for competition 
until they can meet their contemporaries, 
This year, for instance, the Anchorage Braves 
played senior teams in the Anchorage City 
League, waiting for the Legion season to 
start. 

But problems withall, the call of “Play 
ball” sounds much the same in Alaska as it 
does in Texas or Rhode Island, California or 
Michigan. And Alaskans doubt whether the 
enthusiasm can be matched anywhere. 





The Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Rec- 
orD a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly by Rev. Richard D. 
Vangerud of Bottineau, N. Dak., dealing 
with the soil bank. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Avcusr 23, 1960, 
The Eptror, 
The Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Your editorial in the July Atlan- 
tic to me was one of the most fair discussions 


blems in the towns and cities dependent on 
the rural economy as well as to the open 
country areas. The statistics are 
caught in these forces. However, b= 
lems that cause me concern are the moral 
and religious questions involved. 


moral, creative worth: of the ipdividual is 
destroyed. 

Farming stands high as s vocation with & 
real purpose. The farmer has the calling to 
produce food for the human race and to con- 
serve his soil for unborn generations. If 
this sense of purpose is divorced from his 
calling his dignity as a creative human being 
is eroded. If making money is the only goal 
in life there would be no real moral question 
involved, but if there is a higher goal the 
farmer’s dignity as a human being is being 
destroyed my any farm program that does 
not look beyond mere economics. 

To me, it seems, that the soil bank is guilty 
of destroying the moral-religious purpose in 
the farmers’ calling. The farmer is paid for 
not carrying out the basic purpose of his 
vocation. There are cases, of course, where 
taking land out of production may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of conservation. There 
is land that should never have been put into 
cultivation. In such cases a program of as- 
sistance such as the soil bank or something 
related does serve the religious-moral pur- 
pose of conservation, however, the entire soil 
bank cannot be written off in this Senate. 

I still feel that the real problem is not 
overproduction. It is rather faulty distribu- 
tion. The negative approach of controlling 
production certainly is not the solution in 
the world of 1960 where starvation is the 
rule for the world’s people. There is a need 
for the farmer to produce bread for the 
hungry, for the hungry are certainly with us. 
We should not blame the farmer for express- 
ing his God-given purpose in abundant pro- 
duction. The world has a need for this 
production. 

Long-range programs that are positive and 
forward looking should have priority and 
not the expedient of the moment. The solu- 
tions should not counter the religious-moral 
purpose of the farmer’s vocation. In addi- 
tion to the problem of international distribu- 
tion that needs a solution, there is the local 
need of planning to meet the food needs of 
the future. Perhaps incentive should be 
given to meet these needs. Water diversion 
programs that would help transfer areas now 
limited to small grain production into diver- 
sified farm areas merits consideration. This 
is out of my field, but I am certain that our 
creativity as an American people is capable 
of something greater than paid curtaiiment. 

Again, what will be the end result of a 
farm program that will not let the farmer 
express his religious-moral reason for being? 
What will its result be on the farmer? What 
will its result be on the American nation as 
a whole? I feel that a farm program that 
will. stand the test of time should let the 
farmer creatively express the religious-moral 
purpose of his vocation—-to produce food for 
man and beast, to conserve the soil for gen~- 
erations yet to come, 

Sincerely, 
RicwarD D. VANGERUD, 
Pastor, First Lutheran Church. 
BoTringav, N. Dak. 
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Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., Awarded the VFW Americanism 
Medal at the Annual National Encamp- 
ment, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, at Detroit, Mich., Au- 
gust 22, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the current week, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States is 
holding its annual convention in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr. delivered on August 22, the keynote 
address at the opening meeting of the 
convention. In view of the great con- 
tributions which our very able Defense 
Secretary has made to our national se- 
curity, the Veterans of Foreign Wars be- 
stowed upon him, prior to his address, 
the Americanism Medal of the VFW. 
This is the highest honor which that 
great oversea veterans organization— 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars—can be- 
stow on any American citizen. 

The award was made, on behalf of 
the VFW, by its commander in chief, 
Louis G. Feldman of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Feldman’s introductory remarks set 
forth in clearest terms why this huge 
veterans organization selected Secre- 
tary Gates to be the recipient of this 
rarely bestowed award. : 

I believe that Mr. Feldman’s remarks 
are particularly significant in that they 
reflect the deep interest. of the VFW in 
national security matters, and express 
an understanding of the importance of 
the things Secretary Gates has done to 
enhance the effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces. Appropriately, Mr. Feldman re- 
ferred to Secretary Gates’ leadership in 
accepting the decisionmaking responsi- 
bilities of his office by sitting with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, his key role in 
bringing into reality the Polaris missile, 
and his strong but prudent action in or- 
dering, on the eve of the ill-fated sum- 
mit in Paris, a worldwide readiness test 
of our military forces. 

These were some of the reasons why, 
in making the award, Mr. Feldman said 
to Secretary Gates ‘We are grateful for 
the many things you have done to give 
us military power second to none.” 

The speech delivered by Secretary 
Gates is a penetrating, well-reasoned, 
and precise statement of the great power 
of our Nation’s Armed Forces. In his 
address, the Secretary pointed up the 
great accomplishments of our Nation’s 
science, industry, and military, in pro- 
viding such powerful defense forces. 
Also, Secretary Gates expressed the be- 
lief that while recognizing the need for 
able and constructive criticism, there 
must be appropriate care exercised so 
that unjustified criticism does not un- 
dermine confidence in our Armed Forces, 
which is so important not only to our 
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Nation, but also to our allies throughout 

the world. 

Because of the importance of Secre- 
tary Gates’ remarks, as well as the sig- 
nificance of the introductory address by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars com- 
mander in chief, Louis G. Feldman, un- 
der unanimous permission I insert both 
speeches at this time: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF COMMANDER IN 
Cuier Lovts G. Fe.pMAN, VETERANS OF FoR- 
EIGN Waks OF THE UNITED STATES, IN. PRE- 
SENTING THE VFW AMERICANISM MEDAL TO 
SECRETARY OF Derense THomas S. GarTEs, 
Jr., VFW NatiIonat CONVENTION, DETROIT, 
Micu., AUGusT 22, 1960 


Secretary Gates, distinguished guests, fel- 
low comrades of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, this opening session of the 61st con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of.the United States is indeed an auspicious 
occasion. We are honored in having as our 
ae speaker for this convention a man 
whose statesmanship is internationally re- 
spected, a man whose professional com- 
petence is widely admired, a man whose lead- 
ership is daily demonstrated in discharging 
his responsibilities in keeping America strong 
so that our Nation may persevere against the 
ceaseless aggressions of communism. 

As you know, I refer to Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., the Secretary of Defense. 

We welcome him not only as the distin- 
guished Government official, but also as a 
former companion in arms, a naval veteran 
with two European battle stars and eight 
battle stars on his Pacific campaign ribbon. 
In 1953, Secretary Gates came to Washington 
to serve as Under Secretary of the Navy. I 
suspect that he, like others, who left private 
life for the perils of the Pentagon, intended 
to serve for a respectable period of a few 
years, and then return, as others have done, 
to private business. 

Yet for him there was always one more 
problem to solve, one more development to 
explore, one more crisis to meet. The result 
was that Mr. Gates came to Washington and. 
stayed there. 

Although it may well have been burden- 
some for Mr. Gates, it has been good for 
the United States. Our Nation is safer, and 
the free world is stronger because Secretary 
Gates is still on the job. 

Coming to Washington as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, he has successively served in 
the higher positions of Secretary of the 
Navy, Deputy Secretary of Defense, and now 
in his present position as Secretary of De- 
fense. It was during his service in the De- 
partment of the Navy that he saw the vast 
possibilities of what was then a wild theory 
of firing a solid propellent missile from a 
submerged nuclear submarine. Contrary to 
the opinions of those who said it would not 
work, he vigorously supported his Chief of 
Naval Operations, Arleigh Burke, in giving 
highest priority to that project. Thus today, 
we have Polaris. We have, in Polaris, a 
virtually invulnerable missile that makes our 
retaliation certain and deadly. Again, the 
vision and ability of Secretary Gates has 
contributed tremendously to our Nation's 
security. 

Shortly after taking his oath as Secretary 
of Defense, he issued what is probably the 
most important single directive in the his- 
tory of defense organization in this country. 
I refer to his directive by which he an- 
nounced that he, as Secretary of Defense, 
would thereafter sit with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Seldom has any one action by a Gov- 
ernment official received such widespread ac- 
claim and support from the press and from 
Congress, 

The reason for such acclaim was apparent. 
Tt was readily recognized that by his deci- 
sion to sit with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
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Secretary Gates was actually accepting and 
discharging the decisionmaking responsibili- 
ties which were properly those of his office, 

I believe it appropriate to repeat a few of 
the comments that have been made concern- 
ing this historically important action by 
Secretary Gates. 

The distinguished military writer, George 
Fielding Eliot, said: 

“Thus, for the first time, a Secretary of 
Defense not only formally assumed personal 
responsibility for civilian leadership in top- 
level policy decisions, but insures that in 
reaching such decisions he will have given 
full consideration to the views of all his 
military advisers.” 

Mr. Hanson Baldwin, the famed military 
commentator of the New York Times, 
summed up the effect of Mr. Gates’ action 
by writing: 

“Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates has 
galvanized the decisionmaking process of 
Government by the simple expedient of 
making decisions.” 

In Congress there has been unprecedented 
commendation expressed on the floor of the 
House and Senate by outstanding members 
of both political parties, 

While it would be far too voluminous for 
me to quote even briefly from the many 
commendatory speeches made on the floor 
of the House and the Senate concerning Mr. 
Gates’ Joint Chiefs of Staff directive, I would 
like to read to you a passage from a speech 
by the ablest authority on military affairs 
ever produced by our Congress, a man to 
whom the VFW awarded its Distinguished 
Citizenship Medal at our annual congres- 
sional dinner last February. I refer, of 
course, to that great statesman from Georgia, 
the Honorable Cart VINSON, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Address- 
in his remarks to Secretary Gates, Chair- 
man VINSON said: 

“I especially wish to commend you for your 
recent directive with regard to your partici- 
pation in the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

“With this one directive you have left an 
impressive mark on defense organization. 

“You have strengthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system and, at the same time, 
have dealt a shattering blow to the advocates 
of a single Chief of Staff system, and you 
have vitalized and’ reaffirmed the constitu- 
tional principle of civilian control.” 

I think also that it should be noted that 
Secretary Gates’ action in strengthening the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and thus blocking the 
efforts of those who would separate the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff members from their positions 
as Chiefs of Services and thereby impose on 
our Nation some form of alien and dis- 
credited system of supreme command is in 
firm accord with the longstanding position 
of the VFW, a position repeatedly reaffirmed 
by resolutions of the national encampment. 

I would like to reoall one other action 
taken by him. You will undoubtedly recall 
that on the eve of the ill-fated summit meet- 
ing in Paris last -spring—the summit meet- 
ing that ended before it took place—United 
States-Soviet relations reached a new peak 
of tension. The bombastic truculence of 
Nikita Khrushchev had all but shattered the 
uneasy peace which characterizes East-West 
relationships. 

It was on the eve of the summit that 
Secretary Gates, who accompanied our 
President to Paris, quietly, without fanfare, 
but reflecting great prudence, maturity, and 
statesmanship, ordered a worldwide com- 
mand readiness test of our military forces. 

This was a precautionary step which, had 
an enemy intended an overt act against the 
United States, would have prevented an- 
other disaster such as Pearl Harbor. 

This action was widely acclaimed by our 
friends of the free world, 
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It was the kind of leadership that we 
continually seek, but all too seldom achieve 
in moments of peril. 

But unfortunately, the acclaim was not 
unanimous, as there was some gratuitous 


_ criticism from a few eager and vocal critics 


in our own country. 

While there may have been isolated criti- 
cism in this country, we veterans can 
understand why that action of Secretary 
Gates enhanced American prestige and 
strengthened the courage of free men 
throughout the -world—free men who ap- 
preciated the bold and simple grandeur of 
this masterful action. 

One of the foremost leaders of the Far 
East, the much-respected, youthful, and 
fast-rising mayor of Manila, the Honorable 
Arsenio H. Lacson, bluntly gave his opinion 
as to Secretary Gates’ action in Paris. This 
is what Mayor Lacson, one of the most 
astute Far Eastern observers of world affairs 
said: 

“You Americans would have looked irre- 
parably foolish but for the brilliant action 
of the Defense Secretary Gates when he 
ordered a worldwide alert. 

“Asians really understood that one and 
applauded, It saved your face as no other 
act could have.” 

From the’other side of the world, from 
Paris, there were similar reports. In a syn- 
dicated erticle from Paris following the 
breakup of the ill-fated conference, the 
widely respected writer, Alice Widener, re- 

rted: 


po : 

“Here in Paris, after the arrival and de- 
parture of Khrushchev and Malinovsky, the 
public opinion is ‘Good for Gates.’” 

We veterans, with a feeling of pride in 
our Secretary of Defense, echo the words 
“Good for Gates.” 

Mr. Secretary, we veterans who have car- 
ried the flag, and the arms to protect it, to 
foreign lands throughout the world, ap- 
preciate your leadership, patriotism, and 
courage. We are grateful that you have 
heeded the call of duty, and by your selfless 
service have provided those rare attributes of 
leadership which our Nation and the free 
world so desptrately need in these perilous 
times. We are grateful for the many things 
you have done to give us military power 
second to none. ~ 

Therefore, Mr. Secretary, it is my distinct 
honor, on behalf of the 1,300,000 members of 
the VFW, to bestow on you the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Americanism Award—the 
highest honor which it is within the power 
of the VFW to award to any American citi- 
zen, 





AppRESS By SECRETARY OF DEFENSE THOMAS 
S. Gates, Jr., BEFORE THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AuGUST 22, 1960, 
Derroir, MIcH. 


Commander in Chief Feldmann, fellow 
veterans, and friends, for this wonderful 
medal, and the generous words that go with 
it, IT am grateful. I know that the award 
speaks for something more than one man’s 
work. It speaks of your confidence in the 
state of our national defenses. It is, I am 
sure, a certificate of your trust in the devo- 
tion and competence of the men and women 
who maintain the watch for the rest of us 
in a time of conflict and peril. 

I am here to talk about the Armed Forces 
of the United States which in power are 
second to none—just as they were when you 
served with them. 

When veterans meet, we always have to 
resist the desire to look back. Man can 
never forget his own experiences—or the per- 
sonal pronoun. The battles of the past grow 
bigger with the years and the telling, and 
they. tend to dim the vision of a changing 
world. A large proportion of all living 
Americans have been born since World War 
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II—and profound changes have placed that 
war in its proper perspective in history. 
When most of us here look back-—and re- 
member 'Omaha Beach, Anzio, the Slot, Oki- 
nawa, and the kamikazes, we ought to realize 
that these must be strange names to a whole 
new generation of Americans. Well, they 
were once strange to us also. Many of our 
generation stayed in those places. We had 
the determination and the will and we met 
our destiny. 

Now the factors have changed. Hours 
seem to have become seconds. Science 
pushes research and research pays off. We 
seem to be coming to a point where we can 
do just about anything we can imagine. 
The important choices are not just between 
good and bad ideas, but often between 
scores of good ideas, So the great stories of 
our past—the flag on Iwo, the march from 
Normandy across the Rhine—are still great 
and proven records. But they are records 
of bygone days, and now we write a new 
kind of history almost daily.. 

History is crowding us once again. Its 
course is no longer to be taken for granted. 
Powerful outpourings are entering the 
stream from new and hostile sources on the 
darkened sides of the earth. At such a time, 
there is an advantage in having a long mem~ 
ory. We of the war generation have better 
reason than most to know that no good man 
can safely rest, no family can feel rightfully 
secure, no society can consider its duties 
fulfilled, when its freedom and its ideals are 
under threat. 

We look, therefore, not to the past but to 
the present and the future. This is a fitting 
forum for a serious discussion of the military 
policies of our Government. All veterans 
have, in a real sense, a proprietary interest 
in national security. 

We contend with ever changing circum- 
stances. We can no longer develop our de- 
fense programs once a year. We must con- 
stantly review and change them whenever 
necessary, always exercising good judgment. 
The best brains of America and the devoted 
concentration of Congress, the press, the 
military, and our citizens are required if 
the proper balance is to be achieved and 
maintained. No issue in American life has 
been more thoroughly debated than that of 
defense. It is not without significance that 
during the current session of Congress the 
hard working and well-informed members 
of the appropriate committees, in their judg- 
ment of the sums needed, came within 1.5 
percent of our own recommendations. 

Money is, of course, important but the 
amount at any given moment only refiects 
decisions which must themselves respond to 
change. The needs of our national security 
must always come first. We have spent and 
will continue to spend whatever sums are 
needed in support of a foreign policy backed 
by great military strength. 

There are two central questions that any 
Secretary of Defense must live with. First, 
have the policies that guide our defense pro- 
grams been soundly conceived and compe- 
tently executed? Second, what guidance do 
they supply from this point on? " 

Looking back across my 7 years in the 
Pentagon, I am struck by the fact that the 
broad outlines of our national objectives and 
the military policies designed to further 
them have not greatly changed during that 
time. This is not to say, however, that the 
national means have remained as they were. 
New and revolutionary weapon systems have 
emerged, and they have given rise to rad- 
ically new military concepts. But these have 
been fitted to policy, and policy was pre- 
pared for them. 

The reason for the steadiness of our na- 
tional military policies should be clear, 
They have been steady because we recog- 
nized that the essential nature of the threat 
to us would not soon change. This judg- 





Khrushchev tells us that communism is 
in no hurry; he thinks history is on his side. 
Let us never be in doubt of the outcome 


Perseverance, endurance, and will—these 
are the qualities which the times demand of 
us. The struggle with communism is certain 


And that in fact is precisely what our strat- 


In a prophetic statement, he warned us that 
“e trial of endurance” had begun. The ex- 
perience would be “new to the American 
people,” and the “intensity” of the mobili- 
zation then underway would accordingly be 
governed by the realization that the effort 
would have to be sustained through “possible 
years of tension.” 

This new concept, however, was a long 
time penetrating the then existing military 
policies. Two years later, planning in the 
military services was still tied to the old 
D-day concept—a bending of effort toward 
achieving a condition of maximum readiness 
on a hypothetical date when the preparations 
of the adversary might approach a climax. 
This approach tended to generate artificial 
requirements and a false peaking of effort. 
As each successive D-day approached, it had 
to be arbitrarily pushed forward to a later 
date with consequent disturbances and in- 
stabilities in defense planss and operations. 

It then fell to another soldier-statesman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, to harmonize the 
policy and the practice. In April 1953, after 
some 3 months in the Presidency, he placed 
into effect the long-pull strategy that became 
known as the new look in the national mili- 
tary posture. The D-day concept was being 
abandoned as the regulator of planning. In 
its place the President was installing a policy 
designed to provide what he described as 
“adequate protection to be projected as far 
into the future as the actions and apparent 
purposes of others may compel us.” It was to 
be a durable policy, one the Nation could live 
with, as he put it, “over a period of years.” 
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How good are the forces? In the judgment 
of the President, in the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in my judgment, 
the Armed Forces of the United States are 
equal to the historic task which confronts 
them. This strength is real. It should in- 
spire confidence in all our citizens and our 
friends abroad. 

In fact, confidence in our Armed Forces is 
in itself the most important element of 
strength of the free world. It secures the 
prestige and dignity of our military stature. 
Let us be extremely careful that that confi- 
dence is not undermined by unjustifiable 
criticism. Constructive criticism of our 
methods is helpful and essential to the im- 
provement of our defense program, but this 
should be within the boundaries, under- 
standing, and belief that our defenses are 
strong and will be able to meet our heavy 
responsibilities. The determination of the 
free world to resist communism rests in large 
measure upon a shared confidence in the 
armed might of the United States. 

And, most importantly, we must not in- 
advertently create a false impression of 
weakness that could induce a Communist 
miscalculation or adventure in aggression. 

The cause of peace is well served by rec- 
ognition of the true fact that the United 
States is the greatest power on earth and 
that this power is in the service of world 
law and justice. 

My own feeling of confidence in our Armed 
Forces is based on years of close observa- 
tions. The position of Secretary of Defense 
imposes a discipline all its own. It is not 
just a matter of dealing with papers, impor- 
tant as that is. It also means getting out 
of the Pentagon and getting into the fac- 
tories, the laboratories, the missile test com- 
plexes, flying out to the carriers and check- 
ing on the readiness of our forces at home 
and overseas. What is to be seen is a strong 
country, a sense of urgency and conviction. 
To see these things and to put them together 
is to be proud. 

One reason the forces are superb is that 
the Defense Department has been constantly 
reshaping forces and programs to take full 
advantage of the new technologies. The 
changes, as you well know, have been deep. 
But none has been so dramatic as the join- 
ing of the nuclear warhead and the ballistic 
missile. The Air Force's first-generation 
Atlas and Titan intercontinental ballistic 
missiles have already been overtaken by 
much-improved versions of the same species. 
They will be overtaken in turn by the Air 
Force’s Minuteman solid-fuel ICBM, a more 
versatile weapon of equally great range. 

The Navy has in the meantime married its 
Polaris solid-fuel missile to the deep-cruising 
nuclear submarine, to produce an utterly 
novel weapon system of immense signifi- 
cance. Polaris is the newest strategic system 
to enter the US. order of battle. It has fired 
the imagination of all who study it. 

The submarine carries 16 missiles, and 
these can be launched from the submarine 
hidden below the surface. This system, like 
many others of importance today, was 
brought forward from a dream to reality 
during the span of 5 or 6 years. Along the 
way, technological problems of overpowering 
complexity were mastered. Polaris is a mag- 
nificent example of the unity of purpose 
prevailing among science, industry, and the 
military. And beyond all that, the system 
is unique, in a geographical sense, for the 
use it makes of the vastness of the oceans 
and of the concealment to be found in the 
ocean deep. 

The combination of the nuclear subma- 
rine and the Polaris missile constitutes one 


more reason why the military power of the 
United States is unmatched. 

I shall not dwell on the other retaliatory 
forces. You know them well. Their effec- 
tiveness is being increased. We are moving 
toward a faster reaction time, a. wider dis- 
persal, more hardening for some, more mo- 
bility for others, all toward the end of hav- 
ing our. systems more nearly invulnerable. 
Our second generation missiles were con- 
conceived for these purposes. 

I do want to say a few werd about our 
limited war forces. They too are strong and 
ready. They include virtually ‘our entire 
Armed Services excepting only a few single 
mission, single purpose weapons systems. 

It is, of course, impossible for the United 
States alone to maintain tactical forces large 
enough to counter simultaneously all pos- 
sible local Communist aggressions through- 
out the world. Thus we have chosen a 
course of collective security in company with 
other nations of the free world who stand 
with us. Through these arrangements, there 
has been mobilized across the world a for- 
midable array of tactical military forces. 
These forces, aided by our military assistance 
programs and backed up by our own highly 
mobile land, sea, and air task forces, have 
been, and will be, able to deal effectively 
with local aggressions. 

The effective VFW support of the military 
assistance p is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the continued maintenance of these 
vital alliances. The United States must 


- never abandon its forward strategy. 


But sound policies, superior weapons and 
@ worldwide system of bases and alliance 
would in themselves be meaningless without 
competence and devotion of the men and 
women of our armed services. 

I have long held the belief that our Na- 
tion’s most enduring military asset, its sur- 
est source of strength lies in our military 
personnel. I have seen them in battle. I 
have also worked with them in these days 
of troubled peace. From being with them in 
cold war and hot I know of their courage 
and patriotism. I can assure you that those 
in uniform today are worthy successors to 
you who, in your turn, served so well, 

The young men you send us from your 
homes, your schools, your churches and syn- 
agogues, have the kind of spirit, intelli- 
gence, religious strength and courage that 
merits the trust our Nation places in them. 
They are superior to anything that commu- 
nism could put against them. 

Before leaving let me thank you on be- 
half of the Defense Department for your 
sustained and constructive interest in na- 
tional security. You were quick to recog- 
nize the importance of a powerful strategic 
air force. You gave early and sturdy sup- 
port to the Polaris program. Your appre- 
ciation of the value of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system, and of the need for the main- 
tenance of powerful limited war forces have 
made for a better national understanding of 
the goals we all seek. There will always be 
an unbreakable bond between those of us 
who are now serving and you who have 
served and who wear the Cross of Malta. 

I am glad artd honored to have been with 
you, 


A Chance To Undo Wage Bill Excesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
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Herald Tribune of August 24, 1960, en- 
titled, “A Chance To Undo Wage Bill 
Excesses.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CHANCE To UNDO WacGE Brit EXcESSES 


If the minimum wage bill gets by its final 
House Rules Committee hurdle today and 
goes to Senate-House conference; we hope 
the House conferees will fight a good fight 
= their more moderate and sensible ver- 
sion. 

The Senate last week gave candidate Kren- 
NEDY pretty much what he asked, which was 
too much. The House, which acted before 
the conventions, rejected a bill virtually the 
same as Senator KENNEDY’s. It adopted in- 
stead a considerably more modest substitute. 

The escalator provision of the Senate 
bill—raising the minimum to $1.15 the first 
year, $1.20 the second, and $1.25 in 1963— 
is a tacit recognition of the pervasive impact 
the boost would have on the economy, and 
the dislocation a full 25-cent increase would 
have if made effective immediately. The 
House bill, more reasonably, raises the mini- 
mum to $1.15 effective January 1, and leaves 
to future Congresses the question of whether 
future increases are justified or desirable. 

The Senate bill would extend coverage to 
an estimated 4 million additional workers, 
nearly all in retail and service fields. The 
House bill would bring in another 14 mil- 
lion. But the key difference is not in num- 
bers, but in the criteria for coverage. 

It is a question of whether Congress shall 
begin regulating wages in intrastate, as well 
as interstate, commerce. The Senate bill 
uses language so broad that, in effect, it 
scraps the whole interstate-commerce con- 
cept of congressional authority. 

The Senate bill uses sales volume as the 
criterion for coverage of retail firms, arbi- 
trarily including all that do $1 million or 
more business annually even if they oper- 
ate in only a single city. The House bill 
respects the interstate-commerce concept 
by covering only those with five or more out- 
lets in two or more States, regardless of 
sales volume. 

Justice Hugo Black is one of the great 
bulwarks of liberalism on the Supreme 
Court. In 1937, as a Senator, he was among 
the sponsors of the original wage-hour bill. 
He said then on the floor of the Senate: 

“I believe it was the prevailing sentiment 
of the committee, if not the unanimous 
sentiment of the committee, that businesses 
of a purely local type which serve a par- 
ticular local community, and which do not 
send their products into the stream of inter- 
state commerce, can better be regulated by 
the laws of the communities and of the 
States in which the business units operate.” 

This fundamental question of Federal- 
State relationships is now directly at issue 
between the Senate and the House. 

Senator KENNEDY has put his name on a 
bill that makes a superficially attractive 
campaign issue. The House has passed a bill 
that makes better sense. 


The Federal Mutual Savings Bank Act, 


H.R. 12913 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, 1960, I introduced H.R. 12913 to au- 
thorize Federal mutual savings banks. 
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In that connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
letter dated August 12, 1960, addressed 
to me by William F. McKenna, together 
with the article referred to in Mr, Mc- 
Kenna’s communication: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MoutTvuaL Savincs, BaNn&Ks, 
New York, N.Y., August 12, 1960. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MuurTer: In view of 
your sponsorship of the Federal Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank Act (H.R. 12913), you may be 
interested in the enclosed photocopy of the 
lead article on that subject appearing in the 
July 25, 1960, issue of the United States In- 
vestor. You will note that the article treats 
introduction of the legislation in a highly 
favorable manner. Among the attributes 
of mutual savings banks it mentions are a 
well-deserved reputation for strength and 
safety, their impressive record in the field 
of home. financing, and the public-spirited 
record of mutual savings bank trustees. The 
article also refers to the fine body of sea- 
soned State law affecting mutual savings 
banks that can serve as a guide for Federal 
consideration of the proposed legislation. 

This article is the more encouraging since 
it represents an expression of views by a 


- respected, independent member of the fi- 


nancial press that has no ties to the mutual 
savings bank industry. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. McKENNA, 
Director-Counsel. 


PeperaL Mutua SAvIncs Banks 


The news from Washington indicates that 
much progress has been made on a Federal 
mutual savings bank bill. The bill has now 
been introduced simultaneously in both 
branches of Congress. We do not need to 
point out to the readers of this paper how 
enthusiastic a good many of the savings 
banks are over a@ possible nationalization of 
their industry. So far, throughout its long 
history, the industry has depended upon in- 
dividual States for its charters, its examina- 
tions and the scope of its activities. One of 
the results has been that some States have 
a@ good many savings banks, some have only 
a limited number and some have none at all. 
The impression has grown among savings 
bank men and it takes deeper root with the 
passing of years, that the industry would be 
better off if it operated in 50 States—even in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii—than in only 17. 
It is a very popular type of bank wherever it 
operates because it is able to treat depositors 
so handsomely and because it has so well 
deserved a reputation for strength and safety, 

But it could have some great opportunities 
for popular service in the other 33 States and 
it would have more influence at Washington 
if more Congressmen knew mutual savings 
banks from a firsthand acquaintance with 
their ways and accomplishments. That is 
why so many savings bank men are glad to 
hear that the efforts to create Federal char- 
ters are taking tangible form. They feel that 
the old stalemate which has made them little 
known, outside of 17 States, can be done 
away with through such a law. 


_ KEEN RIVALS 


We are likely to discuss some elements of 
the proposed measure from time to time. 
Of course, it will be a bone of contention be- 
tween the savings banks on the one hand— 
perhaps with savings and loan associations 
for their allies—and the commercial banks. 
Of course, the savings banks expect opposi- 
tion from the latter. There are States where 
mutual savings banks and commercial banks 
operate in a considerable atmosphere of 
harmony, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire being fairly representative of 


such a condition, but by and large, the com- 
mercial banks and the mutual savings banks 
are keen rivals. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the commercial banks have 
any such preponderance of influence at 
Washington as some statistics might indi- 
cate. There are more national banks and 
more trust companies, by far, than the whole 
number of mutual savings banks in the 17 
States combined, There are far more Con- 
gressmen coming from communities where 
national banks and trust companies operate 
than from communities where mutual sav- 
ings banks exist. But Congress has never 
been disposed to leap into action at the call 
of either national banks or trust companies 
and it is likely, therefore, to listen as in- 
tently to the arguments of the savings banks 
as to those of the commercial banks. 

In some respects, the savings banks’ testi- 
mony for Congress to consider is exception- 
ally impressive. The record they have made 
in home mortgage financing provides an 
example. It is this record, as you know, 
which has made Senator SPARKMAN so good 
a friend of the mutual savings banks. He 
has not only urged them on in their purpose 
to obtain geographical extension but is now 
a sponsor of the bill and intends to keep up 
a .sympathetic interest in its progress. 
There is a Republican sponsor for the bill 
in Senator Busm of Connecticut and there 
are numerous sponsors for it in the House 
from both parties. Home mortgage financ- 
ing is very close to Senator SPARKMAN’s 
heart and he admires what the mutual say- 
ings banks have been doing in this area. 


MORTGAGE LENDING 


Well he may, for FHA and VA mortgages 
held by savings banks are to be found in 
every State of the Union. The mutual sav- 
ings banks receive their deposits at home 
offices and branches in 17 States only, but 
their mortgage lending—taking them as a 
whole—is national in its scope. Of their $25 
billion of mortgages, some $5 billion is on 
properties outside the States where they 
operate. In some States in the West and the 
South this savings bank interest is a very 
important segment of home financing ac- 
tivity. The banks perform the useful func- 
tion of spreading the concentrated savings 
of a portion of our country over a broader 
area where these are genuinely needed. One 
cannot help. but believe that Congress will 
be impressed with the helpful use which the 
mutual savings banks have made of these 
several billion dollars of savings. We know 
that Senator SPARKMAN has been. It shows 
that the mutual savings banks have been 
qualifying for operation on a national scale 
before they have asked for the privilege of 
operating, deposit-wise on a more than 
purely local scale. 

Of course, Congress will be interested, too, 
in the life story of mutual savings banks. 
We do not mean the record of the movement 


from 1816 to date, although that can be told - 


with moving effect. We mean rather the 
story of how the typical savings bank came 
into being, how much its beginning partook 
of a community welfare movement, and how, 
all through the years, men have served it as 
trustees in the same spirit as they would 
serve the local hospital or the public schools. 
They had been working for the cause of thrift 
with little regard for personal advantage. 
There are plenty of Congressmen quite un- 
aware that so much service is being given to 
millions of savers through mutual savings 
banks by public spirited men. 

Calculated to make the listening Congress- 
man open his eyes wider still is the story 
of the dividends paid to savers which such 
banks have made and of. the remarkable 
degree of safety for funds which these banks 
afford. We shall not attempt to forecast 


‘the form in which these data will be pre- 


sented. The record of the dividends can 
be presented in bulk figures or in the ro- 
mance story contained between the covers 





of cherished old passbooks. Compound ins 
terest at a generous rate can produce aston- 
ishing results, ‘ E 

BANKING TROUBLES 


Se, Ne 


As for the story of safety provided. tor 
funds, we have often why some- — 


body does not write a book on how the mu- 
tual savings banks came through those days 
of disaster which we associate with the 
banking troubles of the 1930’s, That was a 
period when thousands of banks closed 
their doors and never reopened them, 
They had weakened themselves by too lavish 
distributions of interest to depositors and 
by investing in high coupon speculative 
bonds. The runs of frightened depositors 
brought the finishing touch of ruin to many 
of them. How did the savings banks fare? 
Thanks to wise State laws, they were kept 
away from these high coupon speculative 
bonds and their dividends paid to depositors 
were based on sound earnings, Their repu- 
tation for good conduct among savers spared 
most of them from runs. There were pre- 
cious few savings bank doors that failed to 
reopen. In New York State, for example, not 
so much as one savings bank failed to do so. 
The total losses of patrons of mutual sav- 
ings banks the country over, due to bank 
closings, scaling of deposits, and the like, 
were trivial in comparison with the general 
record, What a field day for the cause of 
Federal mutual savings banks can be the 
hearing in Washington, when the stories of 
1929 and of the 1930’s are presented for the 
committee's inspection. 
PROVEN GOOD 


The truth is that a good Federal law for 
chartering and for the government of mutual 
savings banks will represent primarily a se- 
lection of laws already proven good in State 
experience. There is a good deal of simi- 
larity among the laws of the States and the 
task of selection cannot have been extra- 
ordinarily dificult. The process by which 
the States have acquired these laws has not 
varied greatly as between the States. Each 
proposal for a new law has usually been 
born in actual savings bank experience. 
Then the proposal has had to run the gaunt- 
let of approval by savings bank men, gener- 
ally—usually involving action by the State 
savings bank association. Next, the proposal 
has had to-earn the favor of the State bank 
commissioner. Only after this winnowing 
process does the proposal reach the Iegis- 
nature for that body's exacting scrutiny. 
That the scrutiny is exacting anybody fa- 
miliar with the legislative handling of new 
bank law will testify. The menmibers of the 
legislature are too familiar with the record 
and the reputation of mutual savings banks 
to take any long chances with new laws for 
governing them. The final step, approval 
by the Governor, takes place in an equally 
exacting atmosphere. Congress can’t help 
but be impressed with the quality of the 
State laws with which it will. become fa- 
miliar through this proposal for Federal 
mutual savings banks. 





Boston Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting broadcast de- 
livered by Messrs. Paul G. O’Friel and 
James E. Allen, general managers of sta- 
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tions WBZ and WBZ-TV, in Boston, re- 
spectively. The presentation on West- 
inghouse stations WBZ and WBZ-TV is 
a part of the company policy of con- 
tributing to the public betterment and a 
fuller measure of information and un- 
derstanding: 
Boston, RENAISSANCE 

Those pessimists who have been preparing 
to bury Boston will have to put away their 
shovels. Events of the past few weeks have 
shown that there is abundant life in the 
old city still. 

On the government ievel, approval seems 
assured for the all-important Prudential 
Center, which will renovate a large section 
of the Back Bay. There has also been agree- 
ment on the plans for the vast government 
center in the blighted Scollay Square section. 

On the educational front, Boston Univer- 
sity has unveiled plans for a $25 million 
new building program that will alter the 
skyline along the Charles River. 

Two private development plans announced 
this month have tremendous significance, 
too. The New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. plans a $7,500,000 expansion that 
will more than double the size of its home 
office building in Copley Square. Finally, the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. has announced a 
$6 million plant expansion and development 
program in South Boston. Here we have 
large business and manufacturing firms say- 
ing in the most meaningful way that they 
like the city and have faith in its future. 

Add up the cost of all this construction 
and you get a figure close to $300 million. 
And it seems like only yesterday that ground 
was broken for the West End renewal project 
and plans were being announced for the new 
Harvard Medical Center here and the vast 
MIT development across the river in Cam- 
bridge. Even those and the other projects 
now underway are but a beginning. 

The government center itself will not pro- 
vide any new tax revenue for the city. But 
by elimination of the slums in the area addi- 
tional private investment will be encouraged. 
More development is sure to follow around 
the Prudential Center, too. 

Rebuilding an old city is a slow and pain- 
ful process, and there are still many other 
problems that must be met. With the events 
of recent weeks, though, August 1960 may be 
remembered as the turning point in Boston’s 
renaissance. 


Stand Firm on Guantanamo, Our Vital 
U.S. Base in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, has been work- 
ing these past few days on social] and 
economic aid for Latin America. We 
must also realize from the US. point of 
view, as the Truman administration 
failed to realize in South Korea, that 
this area needs the maintenance of 
strong military protection by the United 
States, even when we are working, 
through the Organization of American 
States, on the good-neighbor policy in- 
stituted under President Roosevelt and 
continued under President Eisenhower 
on a bipartisan basis. 
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There are many methods of carrying 
out a firm and patient U.S. policy to- 
ward Cuba suggested by all shades of 
American opinion. But there is one pol- 
icy that as a Navy Reserve officer I be- 
lieve all U.S. citizens should agree upon 
without question: The United States 
should firmly maintain its rights on the 
vital Guantanamo Bay base in Cuba and 
mince no words when it comes to the 
question of our decision to continue this 
vital base under all circumstances. 

Having been a Navy officer in World 
War II, and having continued my serv- 
ice in the U.S. Navy Ready Reserve, I 
know what a strong base this is guard- 
ing the windward passage in the South 
Atlantic, the islands of the Caribbean, 
and being the major advanced base to 
protect the eastern approaches to the 
Panama Canal. 

Having had sea duty on a guided mis- 
sile ship within the past few years based 
at Guantanamo Bay, I believe I have 
personal knowledge to speak on the vital 
necessity of the United States retaining 
this giant and strong base. 

I believe that the great mass of the 
Cuban people want the United States to 
maintain this base against outside ag- 
gression, and are pleased with the help 
it gives to the Cuban economy in 
Oriente Province. Most of the Cuban 
people have been our friends during the 
years, and as God-fearing Christian citi- 
zens, and largely members of the Cath- 
olic Church, oppose, as strongly as we 
do, the continued veering and danger- 
our drift to the left. We must main- 
tain our U.S. stand on the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and Guantanamo Bay is one of 
the chief supports of this policy for the 
protection of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. ’ 

I am calling to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress and the 
American people an article in the New 
York Times about Guantanamo, 

The article follows: 

CLoups Over GUANTANAMO 

(A military expert describes the mood of 
the Navy base in Castro’s Cuba today, and 
explains why we cannot afford to lose it.) 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

GUANTANAMO Bay, CuBa.—The floodtide of 
Fidel Castro’s revolution surges around the 
7-foot fence that marks this American en- 
clave. Barbudos—or bearded ones—stand at 
the gates; militiamen in berets ride the 
fence line; handbills exhorting the Cuban 
workers of the naval base to “fulfill your 
duty for your country” are distributed at the 
northeast gate. 

The U.S. naval base at Guantanamo Bay— 
more familiarly known as “Gitmo” to genera- 
tions of bluejackets—has today acquired a 
new name, the “bird sanctuary.” It is a 
closely guarded haven of quiet and stability 
in a tense and fearful island. The 45 square 
miles of the base are isolated from: the rest of 
Cuba. For almost 2 years now the gates 
have been closed on the 5,600 Americans in 
the base and on the thousands of blue- 
jackets and officers aboard visiting ships of 
the fleet. They may go to Jamaica or Haiti 
for leave and recreation but not into 
troubled Cuba. The fleet is in—but the 
rafters no longer ring at Pepe’s Place in 
nearby Caimanera; the Arizona Bar in Guan- 
tanamo city is dark and dreary. 

But despite the hate-America tirades from 
Havana, the base—a blend of Cuban scenery 
and Yankee energy—maintains the organized 
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routine of the Navy, seemingly immune to 
the winds of change. The hot Caribbean sun 
shines down day after day on an arid reser- 
vation, on the great shining bay, and the 
mud flats and the tumbled cactus-covered 
hills, on the fronds of royal palms waving 
gently in the humid breeze, on the flaming 
scarlet of the flamboyant trees, on jasmine: 
and hibiscus and bougainvillaea. 

It is a deceptive scene, for this beauty— 
with the stark Cuban hills as a kind of 
Hollywood backdrop—comprises a complex of 
power, a base for which Americans once 
fought and died and for which they are 
ready to fight again. Since 1898, when a 
battalion of marines accompanied by war 
correspondent Stephen Crane, the author of 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” seized Guan- 
tanamo Bay from the Spanish as a coaling 
station for Admiral Sampson’s fleet, the naval 
base has been developed into a $76 million 
investment, with some 1,400 buildings. 

On the low western shore of the bay, the 
Leeward Point jet airstrip, 8,000 feet long, 
parallels the coastline—in places only a few 
yards from the craggy coral bluffs against 
which the sea thunders. On the eastern 
shore, beneath the steep hills and along 
the indented points which reach out into the 
bay like a many-fingered hand, stretches for 
miies the main part of the base. McCalla 
Field, a 5,00¢-foot strip for propeller-driven 
planes, and the headquarters of the naval 
air station, lies to seaward, near Fisherman's 
Point. 

Off Sherman Avenue, the main thorough- 
fare, are ships’ piers and machine shops, the 
administration building, fueling areas, a 
chapel, recreation fields, radio towers, fuel 
tanks, warehouses and repair shops, com- 
missary and post exchange, a modern, finely 
equipped 100-bed hospital, marine barracks, 
and the frame or cinderblock houses of offi- 
cers, enlisted men or civilian employees. 

With all the venomous anti-Americanisms 
that are the stock in trade of the Cuban 
radio and press, there is very little anxiety 
or tension in Guantanamo Bay. The resi- 
dents are, indeed, amused—though some- 
times irritated—by the concern voiced in 
letters from home and by the alarmist ar- 
ticles printed in Cuban and some American 
newspapers. 

But there is watchfulness. There are 246 
officers and almost 2,700 enlisted men as- 
signed to the base; the rest of the 5,600 
Americans are civil service employees and 
dependents. Normally, there is an average 
of 4,000 to 5,000 more men aboard ships that 
are using Guantanamo’s training facilities. 
But there are also 2,200 Cuban civil service 
employees (most of whom live in Caimanera, 
Guantanamo City, or other nearby points) 
who run the machine shops, operate power- 
plants and provide essential services both 
for the base and for visiting ships of the 
fleet. And there are 1,443 Cuban laborers 
and domestics (with non-civil-service rat- 
ings), of whom about 800 live on the base. 

Under the old 1903 treaties with Cuba, 
reaffirmed in 1934, the United States was 
granted until it renounced the right, com- 
plete jurisdiction and control over the base. 
Ultimate sovereignty remains Cuban, but the 
exercise of this sovereignty over the base 
area in the United States hands, an arrange- 
ment that has been at least inferentially 
affirmed by the Cuban Supreme Court. The 
treaty provides for free access of ships 
through Guantanamo Bay to the small 
Cuban port towns of Caimanera and 
Boquerén, which lie in the upper bay out- 
side the reservation. 

The base has no fresh water; its water 
supply is piped from a pumping station on 
the Yateras River, more than 4 miles outside 
the fence. There are almost 10 miles of 
seacoast and some 24 miles of fence to be 
guarded. 

These facts, plus the small army of Cuban 
workers who maintain the base and live on 
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it, make “Gitmo’s” security problem a com- 
piex one, There is not much worry—or need 
to worry—about an all-out armed attack 
against the base. There is too much weight 
of metal on the U.S. side. And if anything 
develops that the local garrison cannot han- 
dle, reinforcements could be rushed in in a 
matter of hours from the States or from 
Roosevelt Roads in Puerto Rico, 

But sabotage and terrorism would be more 
difficult to meet, since Cuban workers are all 
over the base. So far there has been none. 
If such a campaign were started, probably 
the only ultimate answer would be the ex- 
clusion of all Cubans from the base and their 
replacement by Seabees and workers brought 


‘from the States. 


Demonstrations and minor harassment— 
all sporadic—have been the only evidence as 
far as “Gitmo” is concerned of the Cuban 
Government’s hostility to most things Amer- 
ican. Four Cuban workers, including the 
head of the base workers’ union, have been 
fired for slanderous attacks upon the United 
States or their superiors. There have been 
no repercussions; in fact, the union head was 
virtually repudiated by his fellow workers. 

Castro’s militia have threatened, bullied, 
and bluffed the base workers to force them to 
change their dollars into pesos after they 
leave the reservation. A whole fleet of Cu- 
ban fishing boats, protected by an armed 
detail, tested the ban against fishing in the 
bay, but retreated when met with a firm 
stand by Rear Adm, F. W. Fenno, the base 
commander. 

Girls from Guantanamo City, 28 miles dis- 
tant, who—heavily chaperoned—used to at- 
tend the Saturday night dances on the base, 
have been dubbed “pro-American,” arrested, 
maltreated, and threatened by Cuban militia 
and police. Minor officials and the Cuban 


. press have breathed threats; a few have said, 


“The base is ours.” Propaganda about 
American “imperialism” and “maltreatment” 
of workers fills the airwaves. 

But the Castro government, despite all its 
threats and accusations against the United 
States and the base, has said it would honor 
the treaty unless the United States com- 
mitted “aggression” against Cuba. Cuban 
Army Officers and militiamen have visited 
the base. The Cuban All-Stars baseball 
team played a base team on July 4 (and 
lost). And the important water supply 
from the Yateras, which could be cut off at 
any time by Cuba, is still flowing into the 
reservation’s tanks. (If it should be inter- 
rupted, “Gitmo” has plans to supply its 
needs by tanker ship.) 

Given this mixed picture, the marines and 
sailors, with jeep and_ helicopter, patrol 
miles of fence and maintain sentry posts at 
key points. Police dogs help keep watch at 
night (and have reduced pilferage to an all- 
time low). Harbor police patrol the bay in 
speedboats. Workers’ passes are carefully 
checked; spot searches of incoming and 
more thorough ones of outgoing workers are 
made. The magazine areas are off-bounds 
and closely guarded. Ships in port maintain 
armed anchor watches against boats, swim- 
mers, and frogmen. Information about what 
is going on “outside” in Oriente Province is 
carefully collected, checked. 

All of this effort invites the question: Is 
“Gitmo” werth it? What is the present im- 
portance of a base first acquired in the last 
century, when the lethal radius of naval 
weapons was measured in yards rather than 
in continents and our ships needed coaling 
stations in large numbers? 

From the military point of view, Guanta- 
namo Bay has threefold importance. 

Both in peace and in war it has major 
value as a training base. Gunnery ranges 
and maneuvering areas lie close by, between 
the south coast of Cuba and Haiti and Ja- 
maica. The weather is ideal for flying. 


Sometimes there are as many as 40 naval 
vessels in the harbor or at sea nearby, en- 
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gaged in 3 to 10 weeks of shakedown or re- 
fresher training. The base’s facilities are 
geared to this training; a fleet training 
group, under the commander in chief, Atlan- 
tic, aids the ships. 

Guantanamo as 2&8 training base is, of 
course, replaceable. The facilities at Roose- 
velt Roads, built up during World War II, 
augment the Cuban base. Missile ships work 
out of the Puerto Rican base because of the 
longer firing ranges available rather than 
“Gitmo.” But Guantanamo Bay, long estab- 
lished, has many station facilities which 
Roosevelt Roads lacks. They could be dupli- 
cated in Puerto Rico only at high cost. 

In addition to its training and fleet-sup- 
port roles, Guantanamo Say has strategic 
and wartime value. Its geographical loca- 
tion, commanding the important Windward 
Passage from Atlantic to Caribbean, is a 
major asset. It is an outer sentry for the 
Panama Canal. 

During World War II it was a convoy 
port—where Atlantic and Caribbean convoys 
made up and sortied. It is an important 
base for antisubmarine warfare operations 
by both surface ships and aircraft. It is the 
key link in a chain of bases guarding the 
Caribbean and its important oil, copper and 
bauxite traffic and extending from Key West 
to Trinidad. It is a staging base for fighters 
and troop and freight-carrying aircraft bound 
for Central or South America. It greatly sim- 
plifies the Navy’s supply problem in the 
Caribbean. 

For all these reasons it is highly important 
in any limited war—though probably not 
vital. We could do without it, but at the 
expense of greater costs and increased logis- 
tical and tactical difficulties. 

For all-out nuclear war, Guantanamo Bay, 
with its present facilities, is useless. There 
are no missile bases there (though some could 
be built if needed). Its southern location 
away from the most direct route between 
the Soviet “heartland” and the United States, 
reduces still further its importance in 
missile-nuclear war. 


But “Gitmo’s” political and psychological 
importance transcends its military utility. 
The base stands today as a symbol of US. 
power and prestige. Its future is clearly 
linked with the future of other U.S. overseas. 
bases—particularly with the futuse of the 
Panama Canal Zone and of Chaguaramas, 
our leased base in Trinidad. What we do in 
one will affect all. If we are bullied, bluffed, 
blackmailed or persuaded to abandon Guan- 
tanamo the effects will be apparent through- 
out the Caribbean and in Latin America; it 
would mark the ebb tide of American power. 

The Communist grip upon Cuba probably 
has not yet been consolidated to the point 
of no return. Guantanamo Bay, with its 
$7,446,000 annual expenditures in Cuba for 
payroll and purchases, with its small broad- 
casting station, its Cuban workers, its long 
history of friendly relations with the people 
of Oriente Province, stands as one obstacle 
in the Communist path to power. If Cuba 
becomes a completely totalitarian Commu- 
nist State, “Gitmo” under the U.S. flag will 
be even more important to American sur- 
vival than it is now. 

These are the positive aspects of Guan- 
tanamo Bay under the Stars and Stripes. 
The base also has value in the negative sense 
of what it denies a poteritial enemy. Sup- 
pose we abandoned “Gitmo” and turned it 
over to a Communist-oriented government 
in Cuba, or suppose Cuba leased Guanta- 
namo—or some other Cuban site—to Russia? 

Cuba, as such, could not hope to use the 
facilities of Guantanamo Bay effectively, 
even if the entire $76 million installation 
were turned over to Castro intact. The 
Cuban. armed forces are too small and do 
not have the skills, training or equipment to 
justify such a base. But if the base were 
to serve, by proxy, for another power; if it 








is no stronger than its weakest link. 





Ethics and the Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Stephen K. Bailey 
as it appeared in the August 15, 1960, 
issue of the New Republic. . 

Stephen K. Bailey is a professor of 
political seience at the Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University, and a con- 
sultant to the Fund for the Republic’s 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions. 

The article is as follows: 

ETHICS AND THE POLITICIAN 


(By Stephen EK. Bailey) 

Insofar as I refer specifically to experiences 
in Middletown, Conn., during the years when 
I was mayor of that city, I hope that friends 
there will show me the same charity that 
Huckleberry Finn showed Mark Twain. Re- 
ferring to “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” 
Huck commented, “That book was made by 
Mr. Mark Twain, and he told the truth, 
mainly. There was things which ~ he 
stretched, but mainly, he told the truth. 
That is nothing. I never seen anybody but 
lied one time or another, without it was 
Aunt Polly * * *.” And Huck Finn was 
perceptive in spotting the moral flaw in Aunt 
Polly and in her old maid sister, Miss Wat- 
son: a flaw of self-righteousness so hideous 
that when Huck learned that Miss Watson 
was living “so as to go to the good place,” 
Huck could “see no advantage in going where 
she was going,” so he made up his mind he 
wouldn’t try for it. 

I have worried far more about the ethical 
consequences of my decisions as mayor since 
leaving office than I ever did as an incum- 
bent. And perhaps this is the first point to 
be made. Most elected executives find that 
there is an ethics of action which is normally 
far more compe than the urge to balance 
with precision the ethical niceties of pressing 
public issues. There are times when the 
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ing norm for 
When the nicest people have rationalized 


reoccupied to be ethically astute. Even 

where yenality seems clearest, as in the rare 
case of an attempt at straight bribery 
(“Mayor, here’s $1,000 in $5 bills if you get 
that easement through the council”—the 
political version of “payola”), the ethical 
issues may not be self-evident. Let us make 
some assumptions: Suppose that the mayor 
knows that the easement will go through 
“on its merits” (begging what that slippery 
phrase means). Suppose further that the 
that the party needs money 


but to pay debits on the past election. Sup- 


pose the mayor knows further that the vot- - 


ing public has not responded favorably and 
positively to the appeal of the American Her- 
itage Foundation for everyone to give to the 
party of his choice. Suppose finally that 
the mayor believes that a working two-party 
system is the Nation’s and the community’s 
greatest safeguard of democracy and freedom. 
If it could be proved to the mayor's satis- 
faction that the lack of $1,000 at the moment 
could do irreparable damage to the two-party 
system in the area, would it be a higher 
principle in a naughty world for the mayor 
to accept the money on behalf of the party, 
or to refuse the money? 

Stated this way, the issue is still not very 
complex for most people. They’ve known 
what’s right and wrong since they’ve been 
10. You do not accept bribes, period; and 
you most certainly do not compound evil 
by cheating the briber. This is all very 
clear. But is it, really? There are ways of 
playing slight variations on this theme which 
would remove from the sternest Presbyterian 
moralist any burden of guilt. The briber 
has made a number of contributions to the 
party over the years. The latest thousand 
is simply another indication of his belief in 
the great principles of the party. On the 
easement question, every party member on 
the council, including the mayor, attempts 
to examine the issue on its merits. But a 
will to believe has set in—a subtle coloration 
of the problem. Good old Joe is a friend 
who provided all the favors for the party 
picnic. Isn't it fortunate the merits of the 
easements case are on his side? 

And bribery can take so many forms: 
money, favors, flattery, help in time of 
trouble, influence in building status. To pre- 
tend that bribery is a simple and easily 
spotted phenomenon is naive. To pretend 
it takes place only in politics is silly. I have 
seen the egos of older university professors 
successfully bribed by astute and ambitious 
instructors; I have seen great institutions 
bribe men into conformity with promises of 
promotions or demotions. I have seen them 
kill, spiritually, those who resisted. I have 
received threats that unless such-and-such 
happened, I’d be voted out at the next 
election. Is this not attempted bribery? Is 
money any more a thing of value than 
power or status or reelection? 

I was never asked to fix a traffic or parking 
ticket in Middletown; but I cannot swear 
that tickets were not occasionally fixed while 
I was mayor. And I am not sure that under 
certain circumstances (e.g., a hectic woman 
delayed in buying her six children school 
clothes) I would not have paid the dollar 
fine myself rather than penalize her for 
something beyond her effective control. 
Nothing is more unjust than unexceptional 
law except law that is all exceptions. Surely, 
one of the most difficult ethical problems in 


all governance is the drawing of lines be- 
tween rules and.exceptions. That the lines, 
to be moral, must be drawn near the rules 
end of the spectrum I do not question. But 
that exceptions are never warranted seems 
to me the most callous of all moral judg- 
ments. g 


IT COSTS MONEY 


George Bernard Shaw once wrote what 
many politicians must at times have felt. 
Shaw learned that a Labor candidate named 
Joseph Burgess had refused to compromise 
on some issue and had thereby lost his seat 
in Parliament. Shaw commented bitterly: 
“When I think of my own unfortunate char- 
acter, smirched with compromise, rotted 
with opportunism, mildewed by expediency— 
dragged through the mud of borough council 
and Battersea elections, stretched out of 
shape with wirepulling, putrefied by per- 
meation, worn out by 25 years pushing to 
gain an inch here, or straining to stem a 
backrush, I do think Joe might have put up 
with just a speck or two on those white 
robes of his for the sake of the millions of 
poor devils who cannot afford any character 
at all because they have no friend in Parlia- 
ment. Oh, these moral dandies; these spir- 
itual toffs. * * * Who is Joe, anyhow, that he 
should not risk his soul occasionally like the 
rest of us?” 

I was once confronted with a possible kick- 
back on a firetruck purchase. The party 
representative reminded me that it costs 
money to run elections; that generosity from 
firetruck manufacturers to those who had 
the insight to see the need for public safety 
in their communities was rather standard, 
and that no one would really suffer. The 
gift would come as a preordained slice of the 
salesman’s commission; he would give of his 
own income because “he believed in the 
principles of the Democratic Party.” I drew 
myself up to my maximum height, stared at 
my good friend, and said in what I am sure 
must have been the most patronizing of 
tones, “If the party needs $400 or $500, I shall 
be happy to try to raise the money per- 
sonally; but I shall not do it that way.” I 
then went a step further. I called the poor 
firetruck salesman into the office and made 
him add about $400 worth of extra equip- 
ment to the firetruck at the bid price he 
had quoted. In a swift double blow I had 
proved my moral worth and defended the 
taxpayers’ interests. I had proved that at 
least in one American community public 
Office is a public trust. 

I had also proved that it is easy to be 
moral when the pressure is not really on. 
Suppose the party coffers had been empty? 
Suppose my confident bluff to raise $400 or 
$500 for the party had been called? Sup- 
pose the alternative to a Democratic reelec- 
tion was the election of a rather disreputable 
Republican gang who would have practiced 
“boodle” with more frequency and with in- 
finitely less flair than the Democrats? What 
then? And why should we refuse to accept 
money for the imperative cause of political 
party machinery, almost regardless of source, 
when the so-called “good” people of the 
community would not be caught dead giving 
to their political party—to the system of 
options which does far more than the Con- 
stitution to guarantee freedom and de- 
mocracy? 

The only serious ethical struggle I had 
with party leaders in Middletown dealt with 
@ request for a zoning exception. Here I was 
firm, morally aroused, and dogmatic, and 
would be to this day. A contractor, who had 
contributed liberally to both political parties 
locally, hired a leading Democratic lawyer to 
plead for a commercial spot zone in a strict- 
ly residential area. The people of the area 
were almost solidly opposed to the change, 
Even if they had not been, nothing can ruin 
the orderly and esthetic development of a 
growing city like politically inspired spot 
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zoning in contravention of a general plan, 
The members of the zoning committee, to 
their credit, said to me, “Mayor, there is a 
lot. we'll do for the party, but we won’t do 
this.” The final showdown on this case 
took place in the lawyer's office with all major 
party leaders present. I walked in swinging. 
I made it quite clear that if the plumbing “ 
broke down in city hall, I would hire a 
licensed Democratic plumber over a licensed 
Republican plumber any day of the week; 
that if the law did not force us to go to bid, I 
would buy insurance from a Democratic 
rather than a Republican insurance agent; 
but that when it came to what Edmund 
Burke once called “the permanent forces” in 
the community, I was ready to do battle. I 
suggested that although there was much in 
politics that one rendered to Caesar, almost 
without qualms, city planning was rendered 
only to God. A few party leaders were upset; 
but most of them were understanding; and 
the lawyer in question, who over the years 
has been one of the most brilliant as well as 
constructive forces in the community and 
State, had the grace to accept my position 
without rancor. 

But contrary to what many people seem 
to believe, the hard ethical issues of public 
life rarely concern party politics. Party de- 
cisions tend to roll according to preset pat- 
terns. Every elected executive works out a 
few obvious benchmarks for relationships 
with political leaders (for example, “consult 

leaders on all appointments, but so- 
licit their help in trading little appointments 
to the party for big appointments to you”). 
In any case, to suggest that most party offi- 
cials are frequently ethical “problems” is to 
distort their normal role beyond recognition. 
For every occasion when a party leader asked 
me for a favor that disturbed my con- 
science, I can think of a dozen times when 
the same party leader helped me defend 
the’ public interest against the importuni- 
ties of nonparty pressure groups. 

Upon refiection, it is my firm belief that 
insofar as party politics interferes with the 
pursuit of the public interest, it is largely a 
result of the necessities of campaign finance. 
Most venality in public life could be abol- 
ished or reduced to insignificance if the pub- 
lic would assume responsibility for broadly 
based campaign financing and would insist 
upon the public auditing and disclosure of 
all campaign gifts and expenditures. This 
would not eliminate corruption entirely, for 
wherever power and money converge some 
venality will be found. But our present 
method of financing political campaigns is, 
in my estimation, the single most corrupt- 
ing factor in our political life—local, na- 
tional, and especially, State. 


OF PARKING LOTS AND PEACOCKS 


Take 10 problems which.faced me as 
mayor, and which are typical of perhaps 100 
I faced in 2 years as an elected executive. 

1. A peacock farm on the edge of town 
kept neighbors awake for a month or so a 
year during the peacock mating season. The 
city government was asked by the neighbors 
to see to it that the birds were quieted. 
Ethical question: Is a tempory irritation— 
including loss of sleep—for 10 families worth 
the destruction of a hobby and a partial 
livelihood for one person? . 

2. The best detective on the chronically 
underpaid police force is suspected of taking 
protection money from some local two-bit 
gamblers. The evidence is too vague and 
unsubstantial to stand in court. Ethical 
question: is the possibility of the evidence 
being correct important enough to warrant 
a@ substantial investigation, with a conse- 
quent probable loss in efficiency and mo- 
rale in the police department during and’ 
long after the investigation, a certain loss in 
public confidence in the whole force, and 
the ever-present possibility that the rumor 
was planted by a crank? And out of the 
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many pressing issues coming across the 
mayor’s desk, how much time and effort 
does such an investigation warrant from the 
mayor himself? 

8. The whole scheme of volunteer fire de- 
partments is looked upon by the chief of the 
city’s only paid department as wasteful, in- 
efficient and dangerous to the public safety. 
The volunteers cjaim that their firefighting 
record is topnotch, that they save the tax~ 


payers money. Ethical question: if neither 


side can be proved incorrect, how does one 
weigh the values of volunteer community 
endeavors against marginal inefficiencies in 
operation of a vital service? 

4. Many years ago, one department store 
was farsighted enough to have bought up 
some land for off-street parking. This off- 
street parking gave the store quite a com- 
petitive advantage. The city, in a new mu- 
nicipal parking program, needed a portion 
of the private parking lot assembled by the 
department store years before. When estab- 
lished, the municipal lot might destroy the 
store’s competitive advantage. Ethical ques- 
tion: at what point does the public interest 
demand that private farsightedness be pen- 
alized? 

5. Two mayors in 4 years happened to 
have lived on Wyllys Avenue. Wyllys Ave- 
nue desperately needed repaving. But so 
did some other streets in the city. Ethical 
question: should Wyllys Avenue be paved, 
granted a heavy presumption that many citi- 
zens would claim that the mayor had “taken 
care of himself’’? 

6. A Federal grant-in-aid cut in half the 
city’s welfare load, making a sinecure out of 
one of the two city welfare positions. The 
holder of the sinecure was a Negro appointed 
by the opposition party. Ethical question: 
should work somehow be made for the Negro, 
or should he be dropped? (For anyone who 
knows the problems of status, morale and 
upward mobility among Negroes in a largely 
white community, the political questions 
posed by this case are easy compared to the 
long-range ethical questions.) 

7. The virulent opposition of a local 
printer publicist might be tamed on a few 
key issues with the proper placing of a few 
city printing contracts. Ethical question: 
obvious. 

8. Buying of tires in wholesale lots would 
save the taxpayers $300 a year—about 1 cent 
per citizen per annum. A score of little 
Middletown tire merchants would lose $10 or 
more in income. Ethical question: how does 
one balance 1 cent each for 30,000 people 
versus $10 each for 20 merchants? 

9. Parents concerned with the safety of 
their children on the way to and from school 
are constantly demanding increased police 
protection and more sidewalks. A more leg- 
itimate demand would be hard to imagine. 
But there are limits. Ethical question: 
granted that total safety mever can be 
assured, what grounds beyond obvious neces- 
sity and “the squeaky wheel gets the grease” 
can be found for awarding or denying pro- 
tection? 

10. There is a likelihood that one of the 
major industries in town will have to close 
down a sizable slice of its operations. This 
may mean 2,000 unemployed. A steel com- 
pany is looking for a New England site for 
a steel mill. It finds an ideal location in 
Middletown. That ideal location is a stretch 
of the Connecticut River which is unspoiled 
and is deeply treasured by small-boat owners 
and by nature lovers. Ethical question: is 
the provision of employment for 2,000 people 
worth the destruction forever of natural 
beauty? 

If I should be asked today how I resolved, 
ix. my own mind, the ethical dilemmas 
posed in the previous paragraphs, I should 
not know how to answer. Most of the di- 
lemmas were not mine to resolve alone, 
Other people shared official power with me, 
and many citizens without official power as- 
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sumed substantial unofficial responsibility 
for community decisions, But insofar as I 
had to make up my mind by myself, or felt 
that my judgment might be determining in 
the minds of others, I did repair to two or 
three very general propositions for ethical 
guidance. In practice, the propositions were 
never articulated, but in retrospect I know 
that they were there. All of them had been 
woven into my life by parental, religious, 
and academic influences—in most cases by 
all three. My father, although never a min- 
ister, was a professor of religion and a firm 
believer in the social gospel. My studies at 
Oxford had brought me close to Immanuel 
Kant and Jean Jacques Rousseau. Ideas 
like “the categorical imperative” and “the 
general will” were connected in my mind 
with such Biblical injunctions as “Let justice 
roll down as waters; and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” 
THE GARDEN OF VANITY 


The most helpful single question I could 
ask myself seemed to be, “What do you want 
Middletown to be like 10 years from now?” 
Against this, many things fell into place. 
I wanted more beauty, fewer slums, less 
bigotry, more recreation, more community 
spirit, a more sustained sense of public re- 
sponsibility, a more dynamic and prosperous 
economy, better education, a stronger and 
more truly competitive two-party system, and 
a heightened serase of personal dignity for all. 
These were some of the benchmarks against 
which specific ethical issues were measured 
or rationalized. They were not my marks. 
They were the marks of the civilization of 
which I was a minuscule refiection. 

There are; perhaps, two other matters 
which ought to be touched upon. The first 
has to do with the effect of power upon per- 
sonality. I remember one evening when I 
was returning with political friends from a 
television performance, For a half hour they 
told me what a brilliant .performance mine 
had been. By the end of the half hour I was 
aware only that a new political star had been 
born on the horizon: namely, myself, and 
that I could not long deny the people of the 
State of Connecticut the chance to vote for 
me either for Governor or at the very least 
for U.S. Senator. 
home that my wife—with that wonderful 
sixth sense of a level-headed and thought- 
ful woman—reminded me that. my per- 
formance had, in fact, been a little on the 
mediocre side—but that she was sure I had 
just had an off night, The most devastating 
traps of public office are the ones set to catch 
the ego. It is so easy to forget that the trib- 
ute is to the office, not to the person. Even 
@ mayor stands out a little; fathers bring up 
their daughters to shake the mayor’s hand; 
the mayor sits at head tables; he officiates; 
he is often the central figure in ceremony. 
All this inflates the sense of personal worth 
and waters the thirsty garden of vanity. 
The consequences are often pathetic, often 
silly, sometimes dangerous. 

But Acton was wrong in suggesting that 
the only flowers in the garden of vanity are 
the weeds of corruption. Power may cor~ 
rupt, but it also can ennoble, The sense 
that you, and the office you hold, are widely 
valued often creates a heightened sense of 
responsibility, a desire to live close to the 
public expectation, a wish to become a kind 
of community example. I have seen men 
utterly transformed by a judgeship. A poli- 
ticlan—an old pro in western Connecticut— 
once confided to me that he hated all judges. 
“What are they but some hack lawyers who 
happened to know a politician?” And he 
went on, “After you’ve made ‘em, what do 
they do? They turn around and kick you 
in the teeth. They draw their robes around 
them as though they were Solon or some- 
thing. You can’t touch them. Who the 
hell do they think they are?” ‘The fact is 
that they think they are Solon; they sud- 
denly realize that instead of petty poli- 


It was not until I got © 





of feeling, that intenseness of identity, 
which is s by the Ohristian concept 
of love, or by the civil concept of commu- 


t 
perately sick of it; not that he has fashioned 
the good society, but that he has caught an 
unforgettable glimpse of it. 





Once in a Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


7 OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
this week the press of my State has 
spoken eloquently in tribute to an out- 
standing Oregon citizen—Gov. Oswald 
West, who died Monday. 

“Once in a century” begins the lead- 
ing editorial in a major Portland daily, 
describing the unique place Governor 
West has held in the hearts of Ore- 
gonians. , 

His multiple interests and contribu- 
tions, and his vital, many-sided person- 
ality are recalled in other articles from 
the Portland newspapers. 

Self-educated Os West began his ca- 





reer as a bank teller, a Klondike gold 


hunter, and later an attorney, State land 
agent, and a member of the State rail- 
road commission. He was long known 
as an implacable foe of fraud and deceit, 
as well as for his pungent comment and 
piercing intellect. 

The widespread reforms and improve- 
ments which he sponsored during his 4 
years as Governor, and his many con- 
tributions as a historian of the North- 
west are enduring evidence of the great 
contributions Os West made to the State 
of Oregon, 
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{From the Oregon Journal, Aug. 23, 1960] 

Once in a century, perhaps, comes a man 
so colorful, so courageous, so wise in the 
ways of his fellows and so mindful of their 


t-spiced sayings 
in the history of his State. 

Such a man was Os West, whose turbulent 
yet productive career ended quietly—iron- 
ically so—in his bed with his boots off— 
Monday morning. He was 87. 

So much has been written and said about 
Os West, so many adjectives have been used 
to describe his characteristics and accom- 
plishments, that one hardly knows where to 


Heroic. Lovable. Great friend of the peo- 
ple. They all fit Os West and the Os West 


saga. 

But to descrife him adequately, his purple 
prose, his crusty exterior which partly con- 
cealed his abiding faith in his State and the 
eternal verities to which he clung, you have 
to judge him by his pet hates. They repre- 
sented in reverse the things and people he 
admired, and loved, and fought for all his 
life. 

For Os West, you see, devoted almost all 
of his career to fighting the stuffed shirts, 
the spoilers, the fakers, the racketeers, the 
hypocrites, and the all-around bums of his 
era. 

Largely self-educated, from 
school to his bar exams, he never forgot the 
tribulations of his youth—poverty, hard- 
ships, a drunken father, nor the inspiration 
of his sainted mother. 

This accounts for his abiding hatred of 
liquor and the two promises he made his 
mother—never to drink, and some day to 
become Governor of Oregon. 

These promises he kept. But the other 

he made in his youth, half serious, 
half jest—to shoot a bartender—he did not 
live to fulfill. 

Oregon will remember Os West for the 
history-making term he served as Democratic 
Governor—4 hectic years in which he jammed 
wid reforms through an unwilling 
Republican legislature. 

And while Governor West always derided 
the do-gooders of his time, he became one 
of the really great do-gooders of Oregon his- 
tory—prison reform, improvement of State 
institutions, saving Oregon’s beaches for the 
people for all time, protection of women and 
children in industry, creation of the State 
board of control, the State game commission, 
= the office of State printer, to name a 
ew. 

And no one will forget his single-handed 
expose of the school land grabbers and the 
recovery for his State of almost a million 
acres of valuable timberland. 

But we shall remember Os West as a friend 
who made history live, whose worldy wise 
advice and pithy comment inspired and en- 
livened our days. Like thousands of others, 


we are proud to have known Os West, the - 


incomparable. There will never be another. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Aug. 28, 1960] 


Os West's MARK FELT IN OrEGON TopAY—Ex- 
GoveRNOR Hap HAND In ALL PHASES oF 
LIFE 


Horse-loving, whisky-hating Oswald West, 
14th Governor of Oregon, is dead at 87. 

A lifelong Democrat, he was the State’s 
chief executive from 1911 to 1915, Before 
his turbulent 4 years were over, West had 
pushed through legislative reforms which 
shaped State administration to this day. 


- road commissioner. 


In more recent years he was known for the 
torrent of articles, editorials, letters-to-edi- 
tors and notes he wrote to friends. With 
both pen and tongue he was a master of lan- 
guage, withering his opponents with pungent 
comment and vitriolic criticism. 

Although a reformer in matters of legisla- 
tion, he was no pious do-gooder—in fact, he 
scorned that breed. Once he fulminated, 
“The professional uplifter has become more 
of a public nuisance than the earwig.” 


ADVISED SOCIETY 


And in the winter of his life he felt com- 
pelled to advise society: 

“Many men, as they approach old age, ap- 
pear to grow virtuous and prayerful, but 
don’t let them fool you. They are merely 
attempting to offer the leavings of the devil 
as a sacrifice on the altar of God.” 

His passion for progressive social legisla- 
tion seemed to stem from early experiences 
as a bank teller, State land agent and rail- 
He had little sympathy 
with the group he called “malefactors of 
great wealth.” 

He served only one term as Governor, quit- 
ting politics for law practice in Portland and 
declaring, “The good of the community de- 
mands that there should be someone with a 
little political experience who is willing to 
refrain from public office and who has the 
courage to tell the truth occasionally and 
shame the devil.” 

His telling and shaming were curtailed by 
a severe heart attack in 1945 and a few years 
later a stroke burdened his powers of speech, 
though it dimmed his piercing intellect no 
one whit. 

Born in Guelph, Ontario, May 20, 1873, 
West attended public schools in Portiand and 
Salem. His business career began at 15 when 
he gained a job at Asahel Bush's Ladd & Bush 
bank at Salem. This job came to him as 
winner of a penmanship contest. 

In 1900 he went to the First National Bank 
of Astoria. Gov, George E. Chamberlain ap- 
pointed him land agent in 1903, and West 
promptly created a furor by recovering 
900,000 acres of fraudulently obtained Ore- 
gon school lands. From 1907 to 1910 he was 
on the railroad commission. 

His influence as Governor preserved the 
beaches for public ownership and for that 
a State park along the ocean was named for 
him. He was a prime influence in prison 
reforms, strengthening of State institutions, 
and in creation of the game commission, 
highway commission, State board of control, 
industrial welfare measures including work- 
men’s compensation and child labor laws. 

West claimed to his death that “I was 50 
years ahead of my time.” 

FOR PROHIBITION 


Two of West’s avowed ambitions never 
were fulfilled. One was to shoot a bar- 
tender (because he hated whiskey), and the 
other to outlive his wife, Mabel Hutton, 
whom he married in 1897. (“She’ll be worry- 
ing about where I’ve gone if I go first.”’) 

Disturbed when his beloved Democratic 
Party leaned toward repeal of prohibition in 
1931, West counseled, “The Democratic Party 
should see to it that the Nation is provided 
with its daily bread—the individual can be 
depended on to rustle his own drinks.” 

And, at about the same time, “Victory is 
within our grasp, unless, being controlled by 
our party emblem, we make asses of our- 
selves.” 

But if he hated “booze”, he also loved 
playing the horses and dogs, claiming, in 
later years that wagering was his “exercise.” 

Probably no other Oregon Governor was as 
brash or audacious. He once grabbed a rifle 
and personally hunted down an escaped 
prison trusty. ‘ 

Another time he announced he would 
march —_— to Oopperfield, a tough 
mining town in Baker County, and close 
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down vice and gambling by declaring mar- 
tial law. When the Copperfielders allowed 
they’d shoot him on sight, West shrewdly 
sent his petite secretary, Miss Fern Hobbs, in- 
stead. The toughs of Copperfield stood dumb- 
founded as Miss Hobbs read her proclama- 
tion and cooly directed a half dozen Na- 
tional Guard men to burn all the gambling 
tables and seize all the 

Surviving West, besides wife, are two 
daughters, Mrs, Helen West Stone and Mrs. 
Frank J. “Jean” McHugh Jr., both of Port- 
land; three grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. J. P. Finley & Son Mortuary 
is in charge of funeral arrangements, 

It isn’t likely that “Os” West regretted 
going much. He resented the succession of 
illnesses that depleted his physical powers. 
On his 80th birthday he snapped: 

“I don’t figure what a man wants to hang 
around for, after his usefulness is gone.” 


[From the Portland Oregonian, Aug. 23, 1960] 
Ex-Governor “Os” WEstT, 87, Dies In SLEEP 

Oswald West, whose single 4-year term as 
Governor (from 1911 to 1915) has been called 
the most colorful in Oregon’s history, died 
Monday morning in his sleep at his home. 
He was 87 years of age. 

West lived to see the legislation he spon- 
sored, often with forceful pressure on the 
Legislature, and the policies and State agen- 
cies he helped create, become and remain a 
most important segment of the State's gov- 
ernment. 

And he lived to enjoy virtually every honor 
&@ grateful State and community could bestow 
on him. 

It was Oswald West, who, with the help of 
railroad tycoon Samuel Hill, laid the plans 
for Oregon’s present highways system. He 
appointed the State’s first highway commis- 
sion. 

His most enduring monument, perhaps, is 
public ownership of Oregon’s 400 miles of 
ocean beaches, a result of farsighted legisla- 
tion for which he was responsible. 

Less known, perhaps, is the important leg- 
islation which he authored as State land 
agent, before he became Governor, which re- 
serves to State ownership the beds and the 
land which lies below the low water mark of 
streams. 

He was responsible for such social legisla- 
tion as the workmen’s compensation law, the 
child welfare commission, the establishment 
of funds for institutions caring for homeless 
children and foundlings. As State land 
agent he obtained adoption of a State law 
setting aside school funds from the sale of 
public lands. 


CONTROL BOARD CREATED 


Creation of the State board of control (the 
Overall administrative agency composed of 
Governor, secretary of state, and State treas- 
urer), was one of Oswald West’s accomplish- 
ments. 

Jregon’s 14th Governor, Oswald West was 
a lifelong Democrat. He quit active partici- 
pation in politics at the end of his term as 
Governor, but not his active interest. A 
prolific writer of letters to the editors of 
newspapers almost to the end, he remained a 
vigorous and powerful influence in State 
affairs. 

He leaves his widow, the former Mabel 
Hutton, of Salem, to whom he was married 
in 1897, and two daughters, Mrs. Helen West 
Stone, and Mrs. Frank McHugh, Jr., both of 
Portland. 

Funeral services will be Wednesday at 11:30 
a.m. in Finley’s Morninglight Chapel, with 
Bishop Benjamin D. Dagwell officiating. 
Committal will be private. 


[From the Portland Oregonian, Aug. 23, 1960] 
SELF-EpucaTep “Os” West SAVED BEACHES FOR 
PUBLIC 

Ex-Governor West died in his sleep Monday 
morning in his apartment at 686 Northwest 
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20th Avenue, leaving an heritage of some 57 
years of outstanding service to his adopted 
State. 

With a formal education halted midway in 
the eighth grade of the old East School in 
Salem, Oswald West, encouraged by his 
mother, educated himself as both banker and 
lawyer. 

Born May 29, 1873, on a farm near Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, the future Governor of Ore- 
gon came to Portland with his parents, John 
G. and Sarah McGregor West, in July 1877. 
Their first experience in the State was an 
unhappy one. The old Cosmopolitan Hotel 
-on the waterfront, where they stopped, 
burned and they lost virtually everything 
they owned. 

NAMED LAND AGENT 


Young West was successively a messenger 
and teller at the old Ladd & Bush Bank in 
Salem, a sheepherder in the Spokane area, a 
Klondike gold hunter, and an employee of 
the First National Bank at Astoria. 

From the latter job Governor George 
Chamberlain chose West for appointment as 
State land agent, with instructions “to clean 
out the old State school land ring and recover 
as many fraudulently acquired school land 
acres as possible.” 

This was the beginning of Oswald West's 
long career as the implacable foe of fraud 
and deceit. On the evidence he produced, a 
Marion County grand jury reported State 
certificates of sale outstanding. covered 
around a million acres of fraudulently ac- 
quired school lands. The State land board 
canceled all the certificates and recovered the 
lands. 

West also uncovered a scheme in which 
crooked school land operators had duplicated 
the State seal, had forged copies of land board 
certificates of sale and assignments, and the 
signatures of State officials. Some of the 
State’s best timber had been sold in this 
manner. 

West’s next post was as a member of the 
newly created State railroad commission, 
which brought lower rates and better service 
to Oregon shippers. In 1910 the Democratic 
Party nominated him for Governor and, 
campaigning on such issues as the direct elec- 
tion of U.S. Senators, the initiative and ref- 
erendum, and recall, he was elected by a 
majority of around 6,700 in a State that had 
a registration of more than 2 to 1 Republicans 
to Democrats, 

West’s campaign expenses totaled $8,804, 
to which he contributed $450. The story was 
told that Ben. W. Olcott, who had returned 
from the Yukon and Alaskan gold fields with 
better luck than had West, put up $1,500 
toward the campaign. Olcott later became 
Republican Governor of Oregon. 

West moved from Salem to Portland in 1915 
after concluding his one term as Governor 
and resumed his law practice, continuing 
until a heart attack forced his retirement in 
1945. He had declined to run for a second 
term of Governor and years later he said he 
had accomplished nearly everything he had 
wanted to do in that one term. 


TOWN CLEANED UP 


One thing he never got to do was to “shoot 
a bartender.” He recalled that as a child 
he used to sit in front of a saloon waiting 
to be taken home. He was a lifelong foe of 
alcohol and was instrumental in bringing 
prohibition to Oregon. 

One of his exploits was the taming of the 
little mining town of Oopperfield, in Baker 
County, where he sent a detachment of Na- 
tional Guard troops and put his 90-pound 
secretary, Miss Fern Hobbs in charge, with 
instructions to “burn the gambling equip- 
ment and seize the booze.” 

West not only cleaned up Copperfield, but 
defended his actions in court when he was 
sued for $30,000 damages. He won the case 
in the Supreme Court. 
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As Governor, Oswald West was responsible 
for important contributions in the field of 
human resources. He instituted the honor 
system in the State prison, created the State 
parole board, had the indeterminate sentence 
laws modified, and brought about other 
prison reforms. 

He also solved some prison problems with 
direct and forceful action and on one occa- 
sion he took a rifle and joined the warden 
in tracking down an escaped convict and 
bringing him back to the penitentiary. 

Although he quit active politics when he 
left the Governor’s office, West continued to 
fight for the laws he had helped put on the 
statute books, and others which he thought 
should be there. In 1953 he made a spirited 
protest against a proposal to amend his tide- 
lands measure, and in 1957 he rebuked the 
Democratic house for its plan to abolish the 
State board of control. 

“The new crowd of Democrats who are 
running the show can go plumb to hell,” he 
said. 

Throughout the years he was his party’s 
severest critic when he thought criticism was 
ne . On his 86th birthday he casti- 
gated the 1959 Oregon Legislature, the first 
to be controlled by Democrats in 80 years, 
with these words: 

“They’re all college graduates, but not one 
of them knows how to add or subtract.” 

Oswald West was regarded as an authori- 
tative historian of the Pacific Northwest, a 
subject on which he had written extensively. 
In recent years he had been working on a 
history of Oregon banking. 

Newspaper readers knew him as a prolific 
writer of letters to the editor, one of which 
written not too long ago, began thus: “I wish 
to offer some free but sound advice.” 





A Plan for Prosperity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to insert some remarks re- 
cently made by David J. McDonald, pres- 
ident of United Steelworkers of America, 
entitled “A Plan for Prosperity”: 

A PLAN FOR PROSPERITY 
(By David J. McDonald) 


Automation, while a great boon to man- 
kind, creates and contributes to trouble- 
some problems requiring bold action and 
broad cooperation between many forces, pri- 
marily labor, management and government. 

Because this is so axiomatic, it is indeed 
regrettable that so little attention is being 
given to widespread unemployment and 
denial of full-time work opportunities for 
major groups of industrial workers. The 
leaders of the steel industry spent much 
time last year demanding the right to re- 
duce their work force and get more work 
out of the steelworker. I note that only 
last week these same leaders have launched 
a campaign to get rank and file steelworkers 
to understand their version of inflation and 
foreign competition, and their notions of 
what to do about them, 

But regrettably, we do not find these steel 
industrialists addressing themselves to the 
problems caused by automation, unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. These mighty 
men of steel seem determined to concentrate 
on new methods of satisfying their personal 
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t and piling up new record 





economic 
ployees and of the hard-pressed steel 
communities, 

Meanwhile the leaders of government in 
most cases do not even acknowledge the 
existence of this great domestic problem. 
All eyes are still riveted on money ————- 
ment, not on the crying needs of niillions 
of American wage earners. ~ 

This then is the backdrop against which 
I must of necessity discuss the issue of 
automation. 

When a nation begins to #ct as if pro- 
duction is the ultimate goal and profits per 
se are the mesure of economic health, we 
are in deep trouble. A free democratic pri- 
vate enterprise system must never lose sight 
of the central purpose of its economy— 
satisfying human needs. We measure prog- 

ress in terms of how people live, of their 
ecdeiel security, of ile 2 ability to provide 
education for their children, of the degree 
to which production of goods contributes to 
a happier life and a more wholesome com- 
munity. 

There are three areas in which I think 
practical steps are needed to face up to the 
challenge of automation and other labor- 
saving developments. 

First, the workers who man automatic 
equipment require proper protection. The 
elimination of back-breaking work and the 
substitution of machine skill for human 

must not be allowed to result in re- 
duced living standards for those who work. 
We in the Steelworkers Union have been 
mindful of this problem for many years. 
The standard job evaluation systems and 
incentive pay methods when coupled with 
automation directly threaten pay scales. 
No one can convince ts that it is just or 
wholesome for workers to suffer wage cuts 
when new technological production methods 
are introduced. 

Our major steel contracts have made prog- 
ress toward preventing such wage cutting. 
Our negotiated job evaluation system bal- 
ances the-factors of labor and skill on the 
one hand with responsibility for equipment, 
operations and materials on the other to 
such an extent that its application rarely 
results in any rate reductions and often 
leads to rate increases as new equipment is 
installed. 

In steel, incentive pay is not cut when 
effort is reduced and production increased 
as a result of automation or other develop- 
ments. No matter what engineering studies 
may suggest, our contracts forbid less earn- 
ing opportunity as processes and equipment 
are changed. 

These basic collective bargaining devices 
we commend to our colleagues in labor and 
to the leaders of industry as well. It is 
shortsighted to use devices which drastically 
increase production for purposes of decreas- 
ing workers’ pay. Any concept of industrial 
engineering which dictates such a result is 
doomed because it is founded on injustice 
and on the notion that economic progress 
can be made by depressing living stand- 
ards. 


Second, we come to the simple fact that 
despite enormous increases in the amount of 
production, the shadow of unemployment is 
darkening our country and our industrial 
communities. If the present trend in the 
steel industry continues, we will see a degree 
of unemployment in our industry in the 
year 1960 which equals or even exceeds the 
depths of the 1957-58 recession. And this 
after the 116-day strike depleted inventories. 
Apparently the steel industry is on the road 
tw becoming a 9-month industry. 

There are men at this conference better 
qualified than I to tell the story of the auto 
industry, the coal industry, the electronics 
fields and many others. Throughout Amere’ 
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none, but it is not good enough for the 

American worker in this year of 1960. 
Labor has tried to approach this question 
in several ways. We have developed supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans in ma- 
a giant step forward but one 


basic problem of chronic unemployment and 
lessening opportunities for full-time work 
in major industries. 

We have improved pensions to make re- 
-tirement more feasible. One result of the 
steel strike was a provision for a full pen- 
sion for employees of 55 years of age with 
20 years’ service who permanently lose their 
jobs. 

Longer vacations and breakthroughs to- 
ward a 3-month vacation periodically for 
industrial workers are steps we have taken 
toward creating more employment oppor- 
tunities. 

But we are the first to admit that, valuable 
as these steps are in their own right and as 
methods of increasing employment oppor- 
tunities, they still are not adequate in the 
face of the rapid onrush of technological 
unemployment. 

Our union and other great unions have 
sought a more comprehensive approach in 
recent years—a shorter workweek with no 
loss of pay. We have had no success because 
the industrial leaders with whom we deal 
have turned a deaf ear to our ons. I 
do not want to appear unduly pessimistic but 
realism on this issue is certainly in order. 
There is no sign that a negotiated shorter 
workweek in major industries is on the 
horizon. Perhaps the implications are too 
big for any one company or any one industry. 
The interdependence of costs and prices, and 
the competition within and between indus- 
tries may be factors blocking such progresé. 
But whatever the reason, it appears unlikely 
to say the least that any collective bargain- 
ing breakthrough is imminent to get us on 
the road to a shorter workweek. 

The 40-hour week came into being as a 
result of the New Deal, first launched 27 
years ago in the face of a critical unemploy- 
ment problem. The 40-hour week has been 
established in the major industries for more 
than two decades. It came about as a result 
of legislation which required payment of 
overtime over 40 hours a week. It was in- 
troduced in stages, adapted to the varying 
needs of separate industries. 

If we are to achieve a shorter workweek, 
I now believe that legislative action will be 
required. The laws that made sense in the 
1930’s do not fit the 1960’s. This has been 
an era of unprecedented economic change 
and progress. The 40-hour week must give 
way to current needs and to the technology 
of modern America. If our industries em- 
ploy more people 30 hours a week, maintain 
and advance their standard of living, and 
keep up a program of modernization and 
automation, America will be stronger than 
if we permit the current drift toward un- 
employment, declining incomes, depressed 
business communities, and low morale. 

I propose that the Congress of the United 
States enact a new fair labor standards law 
reducing the workweek. I believe that either 
30 or 32 hours a week should be the new 
figure. For many industries, a 30-hour week 
seems appropriate. For steel I would favor 
32 hours so that a 4-day workweek can be 
instituted. This happens to make the most 
sense for an industry many of whose basic 
processes are necessarily continuous. In any 
event, I am certain that steelworkers would 
rather have that extra day off than fewer 
hours of work per day. 

More practical questions will be posed. Is 
this too violent a step? Will the less pros- 
perous companies be able te survive so sharp 


a@ reduction in the workweek? Let me just 
say that these same problems were present 
in the thirties; during the years of transi- 
tion they were worked out. The steel indus- 
try is stronger than ever. The American 
economy is stronger than ever, if one meas- 
ures strength by the prosperity of the com- 
panies. Employment has grown, not as fast 
as the population and not in line with the 
needs of a growing productive capacity, but 
grown it has nevertheless. 

Labor, industry, and government have the 
know-how to work out the practical ques- 
tions now as we did in the thirties, even be- 
fore unions constituted so important a force 
in the basic industries. Stages for reduction 
of the workweek can be arranged to meet 
the practical needs of the industries in- 
volved. In fact, these stages need not neces- 
sarily be the same for every covered in- 
dustry. All this we went through in achiev- 
ing the 40-hour week. All this we can do 
again, and perhaps better. 

It is thy firm belief that this issue is not 
one that can be put off to some distant fu- 
ture. Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are with us now; the suffering and the 
depressive economic effects are with us now. 
The year 1960, a political year, s a good year 
for discussion of this urgent domestic issue. 
Early next year is a good time for enactment 
of legisaltion instituting a shorter workweek. 

Our political leaders cannot avoid the 
issue of unemployment and I venture a pre- 
diction that the political action of mem- 
bers of organized labor, their families, and 
their fellow townspeople will be signifi- 
cantly influenced by this issue. You can 
be certain that members of the Steelworkers 
Union will expect candidates for office to 
speak out on the shorter workweek; I am 
certain that members of the other great 
unions in our Nation are no different than 
steelworkers in their concern for jobs and 
economic security. 

Finally, I want to say a few words about 
general economic policy in America. As less 
people turn out more goods, it is apparent 
that more jobs must be made available and 
more human needs must be met. While the 
steps I have suggested above are urgent for 
today, in the long run they are not ade- 
quate because the prospects of labor dis- 
placement and automation promise truly 
fantastic production achievements. We 
cannot count on the demand for more and 
more autos, more and more TV sets, more 
and more suits of clothes being sufficient to 
keep America growing. Rather we must 
look elsewhere, toward the fields where hu- 
man wants are not being satisfied and 
where great needs exist. 

Look around you, in terms of your own 
communities. In every major city, people 
are inadequately housed. There are short- 
ages of hospital facilities. There are too 
few schools and too few téachers, Recre- 
ational and vacation facilities are needed; 
transportation systems are antiquated. 
Cultural facilities are usually inadequate. 
These are shortages which keep us all poor. 
Even the rich are impoverished by these 
inadequacies. But every time a program is 
put forth to tackle these problems, we find 
that public funds are needed. And every 
time we look for more public funds, we 
find that the tax and public finance struc- 
ture is such that it is to Washington you 
must turn because that is where the sources 
of taxation and public investment are cen- 
tered. And then we-are told, we cannot af- 
ford it. Public expenditure, we are told, is 
inflationary. 

If we hope to adapt our Nation to the age 
of automation, this horse and buggy concept 
of economics must be eliminated. Expanded 
economic activity creates taxes. The people 
who work pay taxes. The companies that 
produce pay taxes. The stores that sell pay 
taxes. The higher degree of economic activ- 
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ity the more taxes are collected. I remember 
last year during the steel strike the news- 
papers carried stories almost daily about how 
the strike was reducing the Federal revenues 
and increasing the Federal operating deficit. 
Incidentally, I have not seen one single line | 
in any newspaper which points to tax loss 
due to steel operations falling below 70 per- 
cent and steel unemployment rapidly rising. 
ews reporting seems strangely selective in 
his news and editorial coverage. 

But the fact is that Federal income does 
rise rapidly as economic activity rises. 
Therefore, as in all business activity, public 
investment results in iricreased revenue. 
And we are beginning to see that lack of 
adequate public investment means decreased 
tax revenues as the costs of unemployment 
and idleness rise. 

Therefore, I suggest that we need a mod- 
ern attitude toward public investment to 
get things done which need doing and which 
are not and cannot be done without Fed- 
eral expenditure. I do not look on these 
activities as socialistic. If they were social- 
istic, I would oppose them vigorously and 
unflinchingly. We cannot serve our democ- 
racy by destroying it. 

But when private contractors build houses, 
financed partially by Federal funds or 
backed by Federal credits, this creates tre- 
mendous new private investment and private 
employment. The man who buys a house 
and pays off the mortgage is a private enter- 
priser who is investing private funds to be- 
come just a little bit of a capitalist. This is 
capitalism—not socialism. 

The schools, built by private builders, of- 
ten financed by private capital paid out of 
school tax revenues to enable our children 
to be more useful citizens is not socialistic. 
If it were, then our public school system 
would be a threat to American democracy; 
no one really believes this. 

Every device must be employed to build 
America, its economy and its communities. 
To the extent this requires public invest- 
ment, let’s have it. To the extent this re- 
quires effective collective bargaining—and I 
cannot -conceive of a successful modern 
America without effective collective bargain- 
ing—this too must be encouraged and not 
fought. To the extent that this means wage 
levels which keep up with our growing pro- 
ductive capacity, this too must be accom- 
plished. After all, only people can buy goods 
and only adequate wages enable people to be 
adequate consumers. To the extent that this 
means further introduction of automation 
and modern production facilities, this too 
should be encouraged and we of labor are 
fully prepared to continue our cooperation 
with industrial progress. 

But to the extent that progress creates 
unemployment, the whole process is in dan- 
ger. Therefore, I repeat that the next order 
of domestic political business must be Fed- 
eral legislation instituting a shorter work- 
week. It is no longer practical to operate 
under the 40-hour week of the 1930’s. The 
1960’s require a change in the law suited to 
the needs of this decade of automation and 
production know-how. 


I sincerely hope that the managers of 
American industry will have the vision to 
face up to what I have proposed here. Per- 
haps individually they cannot handle the 
problem of the shorter workweek but collec- 
tively through Government they should wel- 
come this giant step toward a stronger pri- 
vate enterprise economy. 

As for the leaders of Government and those 
who strive for such leadership in this politi- 
cal year, now is the time to speak out. We 
seek their support for a shorter workweek in 
1961, not in the sweet bye and bye. Amer- 
ica needs courageous leadership and Ameri- 
can workers will give great weight to this 
issue in judging the political needs of the 
Nation. 





1960 
3 Recalls Two Apostles of Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to an article by 
Mr. John C. Sciranka, which appeared 
in the July 21 edition of the Advocate, 


‘which recalls the role of the two Slovak 


apostles, SS. Cyril and Methodius. As 
the author points out, their story is par- 
ticularly appropriate in connection with 
Captive Nations Week, which we cele- 
brated last month. 

The article follows: 

RECALLS Two APOSTLES OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 

During Captive Nations Week (July 17-23), 
our thoughts turn to the two apostles, SS. 
Cyril and Methodius, who are patrons of the 
Slavonic nations in general and the Slovaks 
in particular, because they brought Chris- 
tianity in the middle of the ninth century 
to the nations of central Europe, now under 
the domination of Reds. 

The Christian origin of the two apostles, 
whose feast day was observed on July 7, can 
be traced to their native city of Salonika 
(Thessalonica), which was visited by St. Paul 
on his apostolic journeys. 

What appeals to us in their missionary 
journeys during this Captive Nations Week is 
their constant desire to free the captives in- 
stead of accepting rich gifts for their mis- 
sionary sacrifices. For instance, after the 
successful but hazardous mission among the 
Khazars, a group of tribes in the Crimea on 
the Black Sea, Cyril refused gifts from Chief 
Kagan. Instead he pleaded for the release 
of Greek captives. His wish was granted and 
200 captives were released. 

It was, no doubt, this noble gesture and 
the missionary zeal of the two apostles, which 
prompted the Slovak ruler Rastislav to peti- 
tion Emperor Michael of Constantinople to 
send the two brothers to his Great Moravian 
Kingdom (863 A.D.) which included Slovakia. 

After 40 months in his kingdom, the two 
apostles departed for Constantinople with 
their new disciples, probably to have them 
validly ordained. Ruler Rastislav, pleased 
with their missionary work, showered upon 
them precious gifts, but again they refused 
them and pleaded for the release of the cap- 
tives, which Ruler Rastislav reluctantly 
granted. 

On their way home they stopped in Pan- 
nonia, then ruled by Kocel, who received them 
joyously in 867 at Blatnohrad. They remained 
guests of Kocel for about 6 months, preach- 
ing in Slovak. Upon their departure again 
they refused precious gifts and pleaded for 
the release of the captives. It is estimated 
that Rastislav and Kocel released more than 
900 captives at their request. 

These are but a few minor instances which 
prove their love for freedom and zeal for 
the liberation of captive nations. 

St. Methodius, as Archbishop, was sum- 
moned in 871 to Ratisbon, Bavaria, where 
the Germans held him captive for 214 years. 
Pope John VIII compelled the Germans to 
release him, and thus he returned to the 
missionary work among the Slavonic people. 

It was Pope Hadrian who made Methodius 
archbishop of the Slavs after the death of 
St. Cyril in the Eternal City. The present 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and part of Yu- 
goslavia were embraced in his archdiocese. 

In 874, the Bohemian prince, Borivoj, re- 
ceived at Velehrad baptism from Methodius. 
In Nitra, Slovakia, the oldest Christian 
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church in central Europe was built in 833 
AD., by Pribina. In 966 the Poles received 
Christianity under Duke Miecislas at the be- 
hest of his Bohemian wife, Princess Dom- 
browka. 

Everywhere the two apostles and their 
successors aided in freeing the captives in 
the countries now enslaved by the Commu- 
nists. 

Let us, therefore, offer our prayers and 
sacrifices in honor of SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, especially during this week for the 
liberation of the captive nations for they 
experienced the same trials and tribulations 
which fell 1,100 years later on their suc- 
cessors ‘in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The American Slovaks, in honor of the two 
“captive nations apostles,” will erect at the 
behest of the Holy See through the wishes 
of Cardinal Pizgzardo a minor seminary in 
Rome, which will train priests for future 
missionary work in Slovakia in commemora- 
tion in 1963 of the 1,100th anniversary of the 
arrival of the two apostles in Slovakia, 

Let us all honor these apostles in some 
special way, especially during this Captive 
Nations Week. 

JoHN C. ScIRANKA,. 

PASSAIC. 





J. Edgar Hoover Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 25 and 26, the Mississippi 
Law Enforcement Officers Association 
met in Biloxi, Miss., for their annual 
meeting. On the first day of their meet- 
ing, the association unanimously adopted 
a resolution expressing appreciation to 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. The 
resolution so clearly expresses the close 
cooperation between the FBI and State 
law enforcement agencies that I am 
pleased, under unanimous consent, to 
include the resolution in the Appendix 
of the REecorD: 

Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has dedicated 36 years unselfishly and 
unstintingly to the elevation of law enforce- 
ment to its rightful position as a respected 
and admired profession in America; and 

Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has extended to law enforcement the finger- 
print identification facilities, the scientific 
technical laboratory facilities, and the ex- 
tensive training faclities of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, in order that law en- 
forcement in Mississippi and throughout 
America might efficiently and effectively dis- 
charge its responsibilities to the people of 
this State and of the United States; and 

Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has stood firm and resolute in the forefront 
in leading law enforcement in its relentless 
battle against the forces of lawlessness and 
crime in order that the great heritage of 
freedom and liberty in America might be 
safeguarded and perpetuated; and 

Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has through the facilities of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation extended unqualified 
and unreserved cooperation and assistance to 
law enforcement officers in the State of Mis- 
sissippi: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Law En- 
forcement Officers Association expresses its 
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appreciation and the appreciation of its in« 
dividual members to the Honorable J. 

Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for achievement in the fur- 
therance of law enforcement as @ profession, 


. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- - 


tion by the Mississippi Law Enforcement Of- 
ficers Association. 

In behalf of each and every member of the 
Mississippi Law Enforcement Officers Asso- 
ciation, a copy of this resolution be furnished 
to the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, and be in< 
cluded in the minutes of this association. 





New England Council Opposed to Presi- 
dential Order Reducing Oil Import 


Quota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement directed to the New 
England congressional delegation by the 
New England Council, regarding resid- 
ual fuel oil imports: 


Tue New ENGLAND CouUNcIL, 
August 24, 1960. 
To: The New England Congressional Dele< 
gation. 
From: Gardner A. Caverly. 

As you know; the Department of the In- 
terior has established the year-end quota for 
residual oil imports at 415,000 barrels per 
day for regions 1-4, which includes New 
England. This figure is very close to the 
400,000 barrels per day requested by the 
National Coal Policy Conference and is far 
short of the 560,000 barrels per day recome 
mended by the Petroleum Industry Research 
Foundation. 

We feel that this quota for the fourth 
quarter of the year is inadequate for the 
following reasons: ; 

1. It is more than 20,000 barrels per day 
less than for the corresponding period in 
1959. Imports last year were greater despite 
the steel strike which lasted from July 15 
to November 11, and despite the fact that 
we had a very mild winter—6 percent warm- 
er than normal. 

2. The quota does not take into considera- 
tion the expanding industrial growth of re- 
gions 1-4. East coast residual fuel oil sales 
increased by about 7 percent in both 1958 
and 1959. In fact, they have — in all but 
one of the last 5 years. 


8. Nor does this quota take into account 
the ever-lessening availability of residual oil 
from domestic sources. As U.S. refineries 
become more and more efficient they have 
less and less residual oil to offer. The re- 
sulting differential must be met through in- 
creased imports. 

4, Present restrictions on imports have al- 
ready been reflected in price increases of 
15 cents per barrel, which will cost New 
Englanders about $10 million a year. Con- 
tinued severe restrictions can only lead to 
higher prices. 

Representatives of the Department of the 
Interior have repeatedly assured us. that 
they will not permit a residual oil shortage 
to occur. They have promised to increase 
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quotas immediately should actual shortages 
develop. However, to remedy such short- 
ages would require the sudden mobilization 
of importation facilities on an unplanned 
and disorderly basis. An emergency move- 
ment of this nature obviously entails con- 
siderable cost and could but result in even 
higher fuel prices in New England. 

We Wish to the seriousness of 
_this problem to the New England economy 
and hope you will bend every effort to as- 
sist us in seeking a satisfactory solution. 
We will keep you advised as developments 
occur, 


Army Sport Parachuting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include therewith two most interesting 
articles on our US. sport parachute 
team. These men come from the great 
airborne parachute teams at Fort Bragg, 
N.C. 

Mr. Speaker, this world prize-wirining 
team is scheduled to appear at the Rock- 
ville (Md.) Airport at 2 o’clock on Sat- 
urday, August 27. 

The articles follow: 


A Brrer History or Army Sport PaRACHUT- 
ING UNTIL May, 1960 
(By Sgt. Don Kidd) 

Three years after Columbus discovered 
America, one of the many prophets of today’s 
air age, Leonardo da Vinci described a para- 
chute. “If a man have a tent roof of calked 
linen 12 braccia broad and 12 braccia high, 
he will be able to let himself fall from any 
height without danger to himself.” 

For nearly 5 centuries, men have been de- 
signing and air umbrellas, but not 
until the closing decades of the 18th cen- 
tury did the practical use of the parachute 
become apparent. Then it was pressed into 
service to save the lives of aeronauts ex- 
perimenting with balloons. It has taken 
almost 500 years for the parachute to become 
@ piece of sporting equipment as well as a 
lifesaving device. 

Parachuting as a sport in the United 
States began about 5 years ago and today 
has been considered for inclusion in the 
Olympics. In early 1958, the U.S. Army of- 
ficially recognized sport parachuting and 
published a regulation authorizing active 
duty personnel to participate in competitive 
and exhibition parachute jumping activities. 
It outlined responsibilities, governing rules 
and regulations, equipment to be used, and 
authorized the establishment of parachute 
clubs. Almost immediately clubs began to 
spring up within the Army Establishment 
supervised by experienced parachutists. 
Some former civilian sky divers joined in 
and soon competition between individuals 
and clubs began. Many colleges and uni- 
versities across the country had already or- 
ganized sky diving clubs and almost every 
airport around the country had its group 
of enthusiasts. 

Many European countries consider it a 
major sport and all world championship 
meets have been held there. A few Amer- 
icans have entered international competi- 
tion but until the summer of 1959, when a 
team of sky diving Army paratroopers jour- 
neyed to the little resort town of Tivat, 
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Yugoslavia, did not begin. to Jump in the 
same league with European parachutists. 
The event held at Tivat was the Adriatic 
Parachuting Cup Meet and the paratroopers 
were from the Strategic Army Corps 
(STRAC). They came home with second 
place behind Bulgaria. Nine other European 
countries competed in the meet and it 
marked the first time that the United States 
made a creditable showing in an interna- 
tional parachute meet. 

In April 1960, Parachute Club of America 
(PCA) conducted tryouts at Fort Bragg, N.C., 
to select members for the* 1960 U.S. para- 
chute team. The team will go to Sofia, 
Bulgaria, in August 1960 to compete in the 
fifth world championship of parachuting. 
Some 50 of the best military and civilian 
sport parachutists in the United States vied 
for places on the team. The Army made a 
clean sweep of the tryouts capturing the 
first 11 places. The top seven were selected 
for further training and only five of them 
will actually go to Bulgaria for the world 
championship meet. 

All seven of those selected for further 
training are members of the newly redesig- 
nated, U.S. Army Sport Parachute Team. It 
had formerly been called the STRAC Sport 
Parachute Team. Now, for the second time 
in the history of American sport parachut- 
ing, the United States will be represented 
by an all-Army team of sky divers in an 
international meet. This time to decide 
the world’s champion. 

Top scorer in the tryouts at Fort Bragg was 
Sp4 Loy B. Brydon. Winning the top spot 
places Brydon as America’s No. 1 sky 
diver. He had been a civilian sky diver 
before entering the Army and has continu- 
ally placed high in national and interna- 
tional parachute competition. He took sec- 
ond place in the Adriatic Parachuting Cup 
meet last summer. . 

It seems significant indeed, that the mem- 
bers of the 1960 U.S. sport parachute team 
also happen to be members of the U.S. Army 
sport parachute team. 

With the redesignation of the STRAC 
team to the U.S. Army team, membership will 
not be limited to members of the Strategic 
Army Corps. The U.S. Army sport parachute 
team will be just what its name implies and 
qualified jumpers throughout the Army will 
be eligible to try out for the team. 

The new U.S. Army sport parachute team 
is available for demonstrations of sky diving 
acrobatics throughout the United States in 
support of the Army’s recruiting mission. 
Requests for the team should be routed 
through channels to TAC, Department of 
the Army, Washington, D.C. 


XVIII ArrsorNE Corps AND Fort Brace 
(By Pfc. Patti George) 


Fort Brace, N.C.—The United States can 
well be proud of the U.S. Sport Parachute 
team as its members returned to Fort Bragg 
Thursday with individual and team honors 
from the fifth world championship of par- 
achuting at Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Deplaning at Pope Air Force Base adja- 
cent to Fort Bragg, the team was greeted 
by a crowd of happy wives, children and 
friends as the 440th U.S. Army Band played 
in the background. 

Sport parachuting is a relatively new 
sport in the United States as co to 
some of the individuals and teams abroad. 
The achievements of the individual mem- 
bers and the team as a whole at the meet 
indicates the degree of professional ability 
achieved in the new sport. 

The United States and Fort Bragg’s Sp4 
Jim L. Arender took first place and a gold 
medal in the third event to become the 
world champion style sport parachutist. 

The third event was the individual style 
jump. Arender, 82d Airborne Division, com- 
peted against 45 men from 12 countries. 
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Distaff competition included 24 women, 
Judged on two jumps, the event was held 
from 2,000 meters and consisted of a series 
of five turns and a backward loop performed 
within 20 seconds prior to opening the par- 
achute. The parachute was opened be- 
tween 23 and 30 seconds after exiting the 
aircraft. 

Sp5c. Richard T. Fortenberry, Quarter- 
master Detachment, 7th Special Forces 
Group (Airborne), took a silver medal as 
the second high individual jumper overall. 

The U.S. team placed fourth in the second 
event. The second event consisted of a 
team jump for accuracy from 2,000 meters 
with a 23-30 second delay, Each jumper 
exited one behind the other. The team 
made four jumps and the average of the 
best three jumps of the members was com- 
puted for the team score. 

Specialist Fortenberry placed fourth in the 
first event, individual jumps for accuracy 
from 2,000 meters with a 23 to 30 second 
delay. Each jumper made four jumps with 
the best three counting. 

Fortenberry dislocated his right elbow on 
August 12 in his third jump in the event. 
He scored a direct hit on his second jump, 
landing in the center of the target Jumping 
circle in the individual accuracy event. He 
is believed to be the first man in the history 
of world competition to have achieved such 
@ feat. 

Miss Sherrie Buck, member of the Rumble- 
seat Sky Divers of Hollywood, Calif., and only 
civilian member of the U.S. team, placed 10th 
in the women’s division of the individual ac- 
curacy event. 

A surprise greeted well-wishers as Capt. 
Barbara D. Gray, physical therapist at Fort 
Bragg’s Womack Army Hospital, returned 
with a broken leg. Contrary to reports re- 
ceived, Captain Gray, rather than Miss Buck, 
broke her leg during the second jump of the 
team accuracy event. 

“Peace and friendship through parachut- 
ing” was exemplified through the tremendous 
hospitality shown the U.S. team during the 
meet, according to Col. William P. Greives, 
team leader, and Maj. Merrill L. Shepard, as- 
sistant team leader. 

Other members of the team are Sp4c. Loy 
B. Brydon, XVIII Airborne Corps Artillery; 
Sfc. Harry E. Arter, 618th Engineer Co.; 2d 
Lt. James P. Pearson, 82d Airborne Division, 
alternate, an‘ Capt. Henry Rust, pilot, all 
of Fort Bragg. 


The Church-State Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph Breig as 
it appeared in the Hawaii Catholic Her- 
ald of July 15, 1960: 

THE CHURCH-STATE ISSUE 
(By Joseph Breig) 

If Catholics, Protestants, and Jews are 
not to be forever talking at cross-purposes, 
one thing that must be clarified is church- 
state separation. , 

Specifically, Jews and Protestants must 
realize that Catholics do not oppose church- 
state separation, but favor it. 

Indeed the history of the Catholic Church 
is*in large part a recital of the church’s 
agonizing struggle to free religion from the 
grip of political rulers—to give to Caesar 
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only what belongs to Caesar, so that to God 
can be given what belongs to God, 


POAU SAYS 8O 


The idea that Catholics oppose church- 
state separation has been carefully culti- 
vated in recent years in the propaganda of 
POAU—Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State, 

But POAU is all wrong. 

Two things about POAU should be kept 
carefully in mind. 

First, POAU does not represent most 
American Protestants. Second, what POAU 
says about Catholic attitudes is almost in- 
variably in error, 


AGREEMENT 


When the truth is known, Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews find themselves in 
general agreement on separation of church 
and state. 

Nobody wants church-state union. 

Nobody, on the other hand, wants hos- 
tility between government and religion. 

What every sensible person wants is mu- 
tually helpful cooperation between the two, 
each keeping to its proper sphere. 

Questions do arise about Spheres. But 
reasonable citizens can hammer out the 
right answers on the anvil of calm discus- 
sion, 

SOUTH AFRICAN STATEMENT 


The best single statement I have seen of 
this whole problem recently came from the 
Catholic archbishop of Durban, South 
Africa. 

Archbishop Denis E. Hurley, in a sermon 
in his cathedral, said that the division of 
authority between church and state is 
human liberty’s greatest safeguard. He put 
the matter in these words: 

“The spiritual ruler is denied political 
force, so he must rule by moral persuasion. 

“The political ruler is denied spiritual 


sovereignty, so he must bow his head to a‘ 


law higher than his own. 

“Political rulers have often found this a 
frustrating business, and many an honest 
man has gone to the gallows because in the 
name of God he had dared to say to his 
prince: “Thou shalt not.’ 

“Spiritual leaders have sometimes yielded 
to the temptation to usurp and absorb the 
political kingdom * * * [Then] the spirit- 
ual leader who had hoped to run the polit- 
ical kingdom like a priest ended up by run- 
ning the Kingdom of God like a politician. 

“The [church-state] duality is, without 
doubt, the greatest safeguard of human 
liberty, although God knows it is not easy 
to observe it faithfully in every detail, to 
give the proper balance of loyalty to the city 
of God and the city of man.” 


CAN BE DONE 


No, it is not easy; but certainly the 
Founding Fathers of America created a mar- 
vellous working arrangement under which 
the proper balance can be sought with con- 
fident hope that it will, in each particular 
case, be found. 

In seeking that right balance, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews must work together. 
Otherwise, they leave open the way for sec- 
ularism and irreligion to reign. 

Canada, too, has developed some splendid 
insights in this matter, and there is much 
that Americans can learn from our northern 
neighbor. 

Archbishop Hurley concluded by saying 
that justice requires “that we give every man 
his due; respect his life and all its powers 
and expressions, his right to worship, to eat, 
to earn, to own, to marry and beget and edu- 
cate, to enjoy liberty of sojourn, movement 
and association.” 

INCLUDE LOVE 

But, Archbishop Hurley added, justice 
alone is not enough, Something else is nec- 
essary to make happy harmony possible in 
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any nation—that something being charity, 
love. And this love is “the peculiar quality 
of the city of God” and “must be vividly 
reflected in the political community.” 

To show forth that love is & prime duty of 
every religious person, 





Plaiferm: Consnitiocs Hoax Vederation of 
Independent Business Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more small businessmen throughout the 
country are coming to realize that they 
must make their voices heard in the 
shaping of Government policies affect- 
ing their independent enterprises. 

This is entirely proper. In fact it is 
n@essary, for many small and inde- 
pendent businessmen are engaged in a 
critical struggle for survival. 

In this connection, < call attention to 
the following statement made by Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, when he appeared before the 
Platform Committees of the Republican 
and Democratic National Conventions a 
few weeks ago: 

Our appeals in behalf of independent 
business enterprise are not made with a 
selfish desire to obtain any special favors or 
special privileges for any group in our econ- 
omy. What we are asking for is equal oppor- 
tunity under our natural laws, based in great 
part on the individual rights that are rooted 
in our Constitution, to acquire, hold, and 
use private property with all due regard for 
the rights of others. 

By seeking fair consideration, fair play, 
equitable tax treatment, a minimum of Gov- 
ernment competition and interference, we 
are asking only that the independent enter- 
priser be given a chance to stand on his own 
feet, and be protected from forces in our 
society with which no individual can con- 
tend. 

Small businessmen and their friends have 
taken heart from the fact that both parties 
honored 12 of the 18 pledges made during the 
1956 presidential campaign, but new prob- 
lems have risen, and the failure to carry out 
all pledges has left small business far behind 
in the race for survival. 

As a means of securing independent busi- 
ness opportunities im the years ahead, we 
recommend: 

All manufacturers who sell through both 
independent and their own outlets, be re- 
quired to grant their independent customers 
the same price charged their own stores. 
This will tend to slow down the present 
slaughter of many small. businesses by their 
own suppliers. 

The direct income-tax load on smaller 
corporations and small business should be 
reduced, which would provide more funds 
for improvements, and there should be a 
fast tax chargeoff on purchases of used 
equipment as well as new. 

Multimillion-dollar Federal subsidies are 
enjoyed by big business and big farmers, 
which should be greatly reduced, and it is 
time we cut down on and/or eliminate sub- 
sidies to foreign nations which are able to 
stand on their own feet. 
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Ability of small business to compete for 
defense contracts has long been a subject of 
discussion and investigation, and it is time 
that smaller companies seeking defense con- 
tracts be given equal opoprtunity with their 
bigger competitors. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has done an admirable job in 
this direction, and so have the House and 
Senate Small Business Committees, but much 
more work will have to come before this 
problem is solved. 


Our organization has long advocated adop- 
tion of the Hoover report's recomemndations, 


wage levels, reducing the rate as wages rise 
in foreign countries. 





Is Free Economy Failure? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the San Diego Union Financial News, 
August 5, 1960: 

Is Free EcoNoMY PaILure?—Here’s ACCOLADE 
TO BUSINESSMAN 
(By Carl W. Ritter) 

During the presidential campaign just now 
moving into high gear, a principal topic will 
be economic growth. 

The general question of such growth can 
be expected to resolve itself into simply this: 
“Do the American people have confidence in 
a free economy?” 

One of the candidates has indicated belief 
that big government can spur the national 
economy to continuous growth at boom pace, 
without the périodical letup for consolida- 
tion of gains that a free economy demands. 

His philosophy calls for a vast buildup in 
government and all but overlooks 
the fact the Nation has been propelled to 
greatness by private business and private 
citizens. 

If this political aspirant to the world’s 
highest elective office has any genuine con- 
fidence in the American businessman, it has 
been well concealed. 

There is. little reason to doubt that he 
would keep the U.S. businessman under 4 
fat and expanding Federal thumb. 
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is doubtful that this composite’s pro- 
character is deteriorating at this 


there any better marketer in the world than 
the American businessman, left to his own 
ingenuity? 

ff there is, again history has failed to 
record it. 

To sell the American businessman short 
now—as the candidate in question seems to 
be doing—is close to a personal affront di- 
rected toward every American citizen taking 
pride in free personal enterprise. 

Growth? The American businessman has 
been vitally absorbed with growth ever since 
he came into complete being when this Na- 
tion’s early planners declared themselves for 
freedom. 

SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON STRONG POINTS 

He has had to be energetic, courageous, 
resourceful, and expansion minded to sur- 
vive. Competition and other demanding 
problems are part of his day-in-day-out ex- 
istence. He not only lives with these prob- 
lems but he solves them—or he and his 
business are passed by. 

The 100 largest American manufacturers 
more than doubled their assets and sales 
during the decade ended with 1959. The 
number of manufacturers with assets ex- 
ceeding a billion dollars also increased more 
than 100 percent—from 12 to 27. 

Thousands of smaller businesses did even 
better than these companies in rate of 
growth. 

The top officeseeker who cocks a ready ear 
toward Walter Reuther and implies that the 
American economy, operating freely, leaves 
a lot to be desired would seem to be much 
better suspect than the American business- 
man. 


Our Air Reserve Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, I 
include therewith an excellent article 
by Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff 
of our US. Air Force, entitled “Citizen 
Soldiers in Aerospace,” published in the 
Air Force and Space Digest for July 1960. 

General White’s views on this most 
important aspect of our national defense 
system are well worth reading: 

CrrizEN SOLDIERS IN AEROSPACE 
(By Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force) 

Traditionally, the reserve forces of the 
United States haye comprised a pool of mili- 
tary manpower and units available to expand 
our forces rapidly toward required wartime 
strength. In every war in which the United 


States has been involved, these “citizen sol- 
diers” have been a most important factor in 
achieving our national security objectives. 

Nevertheless, in recent years it has become 
apparent to the Air Force that something 
more than a pool type of reserve force would 
be required in the event of future wars. To 
be truly effective in the modern era of ballis- 
tic missiles, supersonic aircraft, and nuclear 
weapons, our air reserve forces must be an 
in being part of Air Force combat and sup- 
port capabilities—comparable in effective- 
ness and readiness to our first-line active 
units. 

Today, our air reserve forces do comprise 
a@ significant portion of this Nation’s overall 
aerospace, capability. An idea.,of the cur- 
rent importance of our air reserve forces in 
terms of total force can be gained for the 
fact that two-thirds of the tactical recon- 
naisance units, nearly half of the tactical 
fighter units, and more than three-fourths of 
the troop carrier units available to the Tac- 
tical Air Command in an emergency are con- 
tained in the Air National Guard and Air 
Force Reserve. In addition, a considerable 
portion of our interceptor fighter defense 
capability is in the Air National Guard. 

Despite these substantial contributions, it 
has become apparent, through comprehensive 
study of the possible uses of the air resgrve 
forces, that there is additional potential in 
these forces—a potential which if efficiently 
managed would result in better utilization of 
our total Air Force resources—both in war- 
time and in peacetime. Consequently, the 
Air Force approved a new plan for the man- 
agement of the air reserve forces—a plan 
generated in response to several factors. 
These includéd: The necessary and vital role 
that the Air National Guard and Air Force 
Reserve play in our present-day overall aero- 
space power; their proven capability to per- 
form wartime missions; the desire to find 
more useful missions that the reserve forces 
could effectively and economically accom- 
plish; and the requirement to gear the com- 
bat and support units to a much higher de- 
gree of operational readiness. 

The high cost of maintaining aerospace 
power and the comparatively lower cost of 
using reserve forces to perform some of the 
necessary functions of the Air Force mission 
clearly indicate the desirability of assigning 
to the air reserve forces greater responsibil- 
ities in certain areas. In many cases these 
forces already have demonstrated their ca- 
pability to assume such responsibiilties. 

Fine as the record of the air reserve forces 
has been, the Air Force and members of the 
air reserve forces must jointly continue to 
exert every effort toward improving the value 
and usefulness of the reserves. In this re- 
spect, the new management plan for the air 
reserve forces provides for a closer integra- 
tion of the reserves into the active establish- 
ment than ever before. It accomplishes this 
by placing the responsibility for peacetime 
supervision of training and for the meas- 
urement of training progress and capability 
of reserve force units in the hands of the Air 
Force commands which would have opera- 
tional control over these units in an emer- 
gency. 

The new plan also puts the vast and vir- 
tually untapped reservoir of planning and 
management ability in the reserve forces to 
work by providing for much of the manage- 
ment of the Air Force Reserve program to be 
done by reservists themselves—in region 
headquarters as well as in local units, 

The plan also provides—in addition to the 
specific new missions—for the assignment of 
additional missions to the reserve forces 
whenever such missions will improve the Air 
Force’s overall capabilities. 

I am confident that implementation of 
this plan will result in greater contributions 
by the air reserve forces to the overall Air 
Force mission and will permit more effective 
and economical utilization of our total Air 
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Force resources. This, in turn, will enable 
the Air Force to perform its share of the 
total national defense task more efficiently. 


Modernize and Expand our Transportation 
Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a very 
thoughtful and provocative letter re- 
cently sent me by my dear friend and 
constituent, Hon. Joseph D. Ward, dis- 
tinguished secretary of the Common- 
wealth of “Massachusetts, Democratic 
convention nominee for Governor in my 
State, urging the support of S. 3278, re- 
cently passed in the other body. 

S. 3278 provides for grants to the sev- 
eral States, municipalities, and other 
local governments for planning of various 
solutions to the serious problems of mass 
transportation, and for low-interest 
loans to State and local governments of 
not more than $100 million to finance 
equipment purchases and integrate the 
forms of public transportation. 

Several similar measures are pending 
in the House and, as Secretary Ward so 
ably and aptly points out, over 100 million 
people reside in our great metropolitan 
districts, of which 16 million people are 
totally dependent on public transporta- 
tion and 40 million people frequently 
use it. 

While the Congress has recognized, 
from time to time, the seriousness and 
urgency of our local, State and Natienal 
transportation problems, and has taken 
action in the past to grapple with these 
problems, this is the first time that broad, 
enabling legislation has been proposed 
for comprehensive, rationalized planning 
and, where necessary, selective integra- 
tion of transportation facilities. 

That adequate, streamlined, modern- 
ized transportation is imperative to the 
economic, social, and cultural life of the 
Nation and essential to the convenience 
and well-being of our fellow citizens is 
a demonstrated fact. The shocking de- 
terioration of our transportation system, 
nationally, locally, and statewise can 
no longer be neglected. 

Primary responsibility for the solution 
of these problems lies with private man- 
agement and the State and local sub- 
divisions of government. But it is clear 
to me, as I have evidenced time and 
time again, and as the Congress has 
frequently emphasized by concrete ac- 
tion, that in the public interest we can 
no longer afford to delay proper, effective 
solutions of the critical problems of this 
industry which is so vital to the lives, 
interests, and well-being of our people. 

The gravity of our interstate, intra- 
state, and local transportation problems 
compels the deep concern and effective 
action of the Congress, and I hope and 
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urge that the House may not only extend 


.early consideration to S. 3278, but that 


it move on a sweeping front to promote 
adequate planning and to support and 
strengthen in every way that we can, 
consistent with our constitutional man- 
date, the great transportation systems 
which serve the American people. 

I commend my able and distinguished 
friend, Secretary Ward, for his timely 
recognition of these problems and for 
his efforts to advance and consummate 
expeditious and fitting solutions. 

Let us pass S. 3278 without further 
dalliance or delay, and then let us move 
on a much broader front to rehabilitate 
our great transportation facilities that 
have been riddled and shattered by lack 
of vision and leadership. Let us with 
all speed restore, modernize, and ex- 
pand those facilities so they may ade- 
quately serve the American economy and 
the American people. 

The letter follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Boston, August 22, 1960. 

DesaR CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN: I would like 
to take the liberty of calling to your atten- 
tion important legislation now before the 
House concerning Federal assistance to State 
and local government toward the improve- 
ment of mass transportation facilities. 

The Senate has passed S. 3278 which 
would: (1) authorize the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to make grants to States, 
municipalities, and other local governmental 
agencies for adequate and comprehensive 
planning of solutions to the vexatious prob- 
lem of mass transportation; and (2) would 
authorize the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to make low interest loans to State 
and local governments up to a total of $100 
million to finance equipment acquisitions 
and integrate the varying forms of public 


‘transportation. 


Legislation similar to S. 3278 has been in- 
troduced by Congressman Dwyer, of New 
Jersey (H.R. 12746), Congressman Irwin, of 
Connecticut (H.R. 12606), Congressman 
Nix, of Pennsylvania (H.R. 12181), and Con- 
gressman THOMPSON of New Jersey (H.R. 
11923). 

Over 100 million people now live in met- 
ropolitan areas in the United States. Six- 
teen million people are totally dependent on 
public transportation, 40 million people use 
public transportation frequently if not al- 
Ways, and many millions should be con- 
verted to use of public transportation if our 
cities are to avoid perishing of transit ar- 
teriosclerosis. Transportation is a problem 
of increasing national gravity and as one 
authority on urban affairs, Luther Gulick, 
has written, “So central to metropolitan life 
is this probiem of physical circulation of 
men and goods that it might be said that 
all the rest of our metropolitan problems 
would become tractable if only we could find 
out how to solve the transportation prob- 
lem.” 


If the problem is grave on a national level, 
it is already critical in Massachusetts. Rail 
passenger service from Boston to the South 
has died—toward the west we can hear the 
death rattle and toward the north the 
symptoms are ominous. 


Our answer thus far has been to build 
roads. This is neither the economic nor 
the sound answer. Roads cost billions where 
mass transportation costs millions. _ They 
gobble up land that could be otherwise 
productive. And when all the money has 
been spent and the homes and businesses 
dislocated, roads cannot carry the necessary 
volume, and the cities cannot accommodate 
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the cars. Surely this has been the lesson 
Los Angeles can teach us. On the other 
hand, in Massachusetts we have existing 
rail rights-of-way and roadbeds which can 
be wisely used if proper planning is done. 

Even without comprehensive planning, the 
experiment of the Meteropolitan Transit Au- 
thority on the Highland branch has proved 
an exciting success, Road traffic has been 
eased, peak traffic congestion in downtown 
Boston has been reduced by 7 percent and 
1,300 downtown parking spaces freed. And 
the people who use it like it. 

Cities are our major wealth producing 
centers. Congress has recognized that ur- 
ban revival is a major Federal concern, I 
urge you to do all in your power to forward 
the passage of this legislation before the 
House designed to help tackle the problem 
of public mass transportation—a problem so 
central to municipal existence. 

Respectfully yours, 
JosePH D. Warp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 





U.S. Space Triumphs Set the 1960 Pace 
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Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, every Amer- 
ican has been impressed, and I am sure 
gratified, by the record which our coun- 
try is achieving in space exploration. 
Those who have felt that the Russians 
were making the major contribution 
have seen the United States push for- 
ward in recent months. All of us are 
confident that the work done by our sci- 
entists and technicians will result in in- 
creased knowledge and the purposeful 
uses of space in the cause of peace. 

An editorial in the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press of August 19, 1960, pointed 
up some of the implications of our recent 
success. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial which is 
entitled, “U.S. Space Triumphs Set the 
1960 Pace”: 


U.S. Space Trrumpus Ser THE 1960 Pace 


Since the launching of the Russian sput- 
nik nearly 3 years ago there has been an easy 
assumption in the minds of many disparagers 
that America is badly outdistanced in the 
space race. But in 1960 the scales are heavily 
weighted on the side of American achieve- 
ment. 

Echo I, the huge balloon sent into orbit 
for experimentation in communications, is 
but one of a series of triumphs counted by 
the United States. Simultaneously with the 
Echo launching came word of the first recov- 
ery from a planned ejection of an instru- 
mented nose cone from the Discoverer XIII 
and a record-high space flight by the X15, 
which followed a new world speed record by 
the same plane a few days earlier. 

Last April the United States launched the 
first reconnaissance satellite, the Tiros I, 
which sent back thousands of pictures of the 
earth’s surface, giving immediate promise 
of long range weather forecasting. Two 
weeks later the Transit IB, a satellite which 
might be used as a navigational aid, was 
launched. 

Also chalked up for 1960 was a record shot 
by an American ICBM and the first success- 
ful launching of the Polaris missile from a 
submarine. 





foremost in peaceful of space. 
Russia has strangely si- 
lent. Perhaps it ts @ major spec- 


Siiinaites Coiiaineiidaaldile Rihdindl ‘oll he, 
Harold C. Case, President of Boston 
University 
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Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Harold C, Case, president 
of Boston University, delivered the 
commencement address at the univer- 
sity’s annual summer commencement 
exercises on August 20, 1960. 

In extension of my remarks I include 
his excellent address, as follows: 

Vrra.iries To. BE MASTERED 

Exupery, writing about the agony of France 
during World War II, said, “If a man is to 
strive with all his heart, the significance of 
his striving must be unmistakable. The 
ashes of his village must be as telling as the 
significance of the village itself.” 

This is the critical issue of our generation. 
Unless we know why we are striving, we will 
not practice stern self-discipline, nor accept 
great goals as our own. Lacking these, we 
will deteriorate into insignificance. 

The forces now let loose in our world con- 
tain unprecedented energy. The effect of 
these forces will determine the nature of the 
future of man. 





With bombs 100,000 times as destructive as . 


theories to be proclaimed from public plat- 
policies to be imple- 
mented for the saving of civilization. - 

With revolutionary forces dynamic enough 
in the hands of @ small island government 
Official to embarrass the world’s most power- 
ful nation, and with the voice of emerging 
peoples dramatic enough in the throat of 
an inexperienced Congolese Premier to 
necessitate, on his daily whim, the recon- 
vening of the Security Council, human ener- 
gies are mobilized for changes of status 
hardly known a decade ago. 

Fate has delivered a commanding chal- 
lenge. Are we able to unite nobly only 
when disaster threatens? Is luxury more 
cherished among us than self-discipline? Is 
t concern 


If we defer decisions on these and other 


Nothing less than ample, precise knowl- 
edge, hard won by all-out effort, can prove 
edequate in the race for space. Only by 
emerging from the tawdry to the timeless, 
from comfort to courage, and from irrespon- 
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sibility to commitment, can we match chal- 
lenge with greater challenge. 

“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish.” 

Civilization is a series of homely customs, 
a@ composite of folk wisdom, a complex of 
institutions, a set of rules, and an assort- 
ment of promises. Its roots are in cultural 
commitments, moral convictions, mental dis- 
coveries, and religious dedications. These 
vitalities give meaning to existence and mag- 
nificence to 

How can I impress on you the greatness 
of our task, or what can I say to convince 
you that these are vitalities to be mastered, 
not merely mimicked? 

Qur job is a demanding one. Education 
is asked to convey live knowledge to the next 
generation, to create an atmosphere in which 
learning is cherished, and to breathe a new 
inspiration into our Nation's people. 

Parents are asked to rear their children 
in the midst of unprecedented labor-saving 
conveniences, and yet to create in them a 
love of hard work. 

Teachers are asked to relay more subject 
matter to the oncoming generation than the 
past has known, and, at the same time, to 
initiate original and creative ‘quests for 
knowledge on the part of students. 

Religious leaders are asked to come to 
terms with social problems without losing 
the sense of the mystical. 

Preedom is an atmosphere in which en- 
ticing opportunities for human development 
are abundant, integrity is so sacred as to 
forbid betrayal, and self-giving inspires 
greater effort than self 

In the midst of the reports of rioting and 
the delicate problem of main peace 


in tae Congo, an American citizen who lives 
in Leopoldvilie, who owns a shirt factory em- 
ploying more than 350 Congolese, and who 
operates an important art school and center 
in the capital city of the Congo, Maurice 
Alhadeff 


, wrote me from that strife-torn com- 
munity. His letter is dated August 9: 

“We hope that all the difficult times which 
we are going through will be of short dura- 
tion and that a brilliant and prosperous fu- 
ture is In store for us. The actual difficul- 
ties are inherent in all the young states and 
are difficulties of growth; they are less seri- 
ous than the outsider would think.” 

This is the long-range faith to which we 
must give our loyalty. Then, and only then, 
can we maintain poise in the midst of the 
prevailing confusion. 

. Genuine love of learning is the first vitality 
ZI want to underscore. We must be done 
with slavish acceptance of assignment as 
boring necessities, and lay hold of creative 
dedication to knowledge with depth. 

Jacques Barzun in “Teacher in America” 
says: “Every college * * * should * * * be 
dedicated to intellect, not in the sense of 
pedantry or verbalism, or highbrow superi- 
ority, but in the sense of mind, free and 
restless in its desire to experience, compre- 
hend and use reality.” 

The unifying element in all of our diver- 
sity is quality. Today no person, institution, 
agency, profession, enterprise, or organiza- 
tion can afford to countenance shoddiness in 
its philosophy, goals, program, or member- 
ship. The artisan and the artist alike must 
be nurtured in the same high tradition of 
excellence. 

Each one of us should reexamine our re- 
lationship to quality of effort and outcome, 

Informed minds will decide future issues. 
If we have the will’to achieve self-knowledge 
and self-learning, we can prevail. If not, 
we shall lack mental vitality, to our sorrow. 

Still, reason and logic are not the only 
vitalities, mor are they ample to provide 
proper direction for Western civilization. 

Reason may be outmatched in its struggie 
with instinct. Unless, that is, there are 
other vitalities to be summoned to aid us. 
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Consider fear, It is not wholly to be 
despised. It protects cautious men from 
disastrous accidents. Recently it has ac- 
complished in international affairs, dealing 
with the Soviet, what could not have been 
otherwise achieved. Together with Nazi phi- 
losophy and policy, these new energies have 
provided a mirror of forces in these United 
States. The nationalism which became a 
horror of blood and death under Hitler lives 
in a less violent form in the democracies. 
The confidence in solutions of local prob- 
lems by governmental action; the glorifica- 
tion of technology as the new messiah, of 
science as the sure answer to social ills; the 
subordination of law to mass interests—all 
of which are dramatically illustrated in So- 
viet society—have appeared in the West with 
enough stress to cause the individual citizen 
to feel helpless or frustrated before the well- 
financed smooth efforts of the “organiza- 
tion man,” from school board members to 
presidential candidates, or to lose hope for 
municipal or State government, in the pres- 
ence of public and private bureaucracy. 

Fear is an excellent barometer. It warns 
of storms to come. It is not a preventative. 
It never builds shelters from the raging 
elements. 

The West, with its wealth, will prove more 
vulnerable to the thrusts of hate and the 
energies of the frenzied than any other na- 
tions, if it abandons the pursuit of ideals and 
visions. More than any other society, it is 
the product, not of favorable climate, abun- 
dant resources, or friendly racial groups, but 
of the shaping, molding power of the human 
spirit. 

Because of our people’s vision of man, high 
and lifted up, idealistic and capable of dedi- 
cation, we have developed schools and col- 
leges to enlist all-out effort for fullest devel- 
opment of individual abilities. We have 
sought and found instruments for physical 
mastery, comfort, and well-being. 

“Man is not master of the universe because 
he can split the atom. He has split the atom 
because he first believed in his own unique 
value.. Faith led to the material achieve- 
ment, not the achievement to faith” (Bar- 
bara Ward, “Faith and Freedom,” p. 265). 

An audacious view of man as a worthy 
creature, produced adventurous enterprises 
for fulfilling mankind. Loss of such a view, 
and its replacement by a concept of acciden- 
tal birth, unfortunate existence, meaningless 
years, and on to the fatality of death, and 
man is ready for a slave state without pro- 
test. 

Speaking of faith as the vitality we re- 
quire, I am not referring to sectarian creeds 
of any sort. Rather, I am referring to*con- 
fidence in existence as being meaningful, 
and in God as the supreme fact of this vast 


life. 

Such faith will not be restored in the West 
because people believe it to be useful, but 
only because they believe it to be true. 

Echo I, performing on schedule, is con- 
vincing evidence of the reliability of the 
physical universe. Goodness, appearing again 
and again in indistinct corners or in top 
headlines, compels acknowledgment of 
values outside of physical characterization. 

Here is the root of Western freedom—the 
infinite value of every person, an intelli- 
gently managed physical universe, every per- 
son’s responsibility to leave society better 
than he found it. 

No one can forecast the hour or place of the 
mastery of these vitalities. One may say 
that in human history, often times of great- 
est tribulation and deepest despair have 
been preludes to times of enlightenment. 
Today, the uneasiness and the premonition 
of doom—if we succumb to violence as the 
arbiter of our fate—may become the power- 
ful prompting to seek another route. 

Let us remember, however, that only the 
seekers truly find; only to those who ask 


August 25 


shall it be given, and only to the bold who 
stand at doors and knock shall portals be 
reopened to creativity, freedom, and fulfill- 
ment. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, Central and Northern 
New York State District 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
resolutions adopted recently at a meet- 
ing of the Polish American Congress, 
central and northern New York State 
district. I believe these thoughtful res- 
olutions deserve the earnest considera- 
tion of every Member of this House: 

The delegates to the Polish American Con- 
gress, central and northern New York State 
district, in their regional meeting assem- 
bled at the Polish American Community 
Club, Columbia Street, in the city of Utica, 
on Sunday, June 26, 1960, have unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“With faith in our belief that God created 
man to his own image and breathed into 
him the breath of divine life: 

“We stand vigilant in the defense of our 
United States of America, our American way 
of life and our American institutions— 
thereby upholding the dignity of man—the 
individual: all of which root and stem and 
sprung to life and continue to grow—from 
that faith and belief. 

“On this occasion we greet all our fellow 
Americans and we wholeheartedly support 
our Government in its efforts to seek a just 
and lasting peace and we have full faith in 
our sincere and courageous leader, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

“We urge our Government to stand ready 
and always prepared to defend our country. 

“We hereby express our gratitude and sin- 
cere thanks to our spiritual leader, our chap- 
lain, the Reverend Ladislaus Ouzielek, who 
for so many years devotedly has contributed 
so much to our organization by his advice, 
counsel, and active participation. 

“We note with much satisfaction, for 
their valued, faithful, and untiring service, 
the raising to the dignity of Prothonotary 
Apostolic, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Casimir S. Piejda; to the dignity of Domestic 
Prelates, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Bernard A. Janczewski and the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor John A. Kociela; and we 
note the 25th year anniversary of fruitful 
service rendered to God as a priest by the 
Reverend Edmund Stankiewicz, pastor of 
St. Stanislaus parish. To all these right 
reverend and reverend fathers we send greet- 
ings and we offer our wholehearted con- 
gratulations and best wishes: Szczes¢ Jem 
Boéze. 

“We call upon all our fellow citizens to sup- 
port the Polish American Congress; the Al- 
liance College; the Catholic League; the Kos- 
ciuszko Foundation; the Orchard Lake Sem- 
inary; the Paderewski Foundation; the Polish 
Immigration Committee; the Pulaski Foun- 
dation; and all the other noteworthy chari- 
table and humanitarian organizations. 

“We call upon all Americans to act, initi- 
ate, and organize committees for the purpose 
of drawing up programs to appropriately ob- 
serve: 








1960 


“1, The 1,000-year anniversary of the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by the Polish Na~ 
tion, noting its myriad contributions to 
Europe, Christianity, civilization and the 
world. 

“2, The 100-year anniversary of the birth 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski, champion of free- 
dom and world-renowned maestro of the 
piano and musical composer. 

“3. The refugee year in which the nations 
of the world have and are participating and 
which is so proclaimed by our President or 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
whereby help and aid is given to the refu- 
gees cast and strewn all over the world and 
particularly those of Polish descent who are 
calling for our aid and help and on whose 
behalf our great leader, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Colonel Felix F. Burant, through 
our Polish immigration committee, is ap- 
pealing to us. 

“4. In memory of one of the greatest fight- 
ers for freedom, that brave American Revolu- 
tionary War hero, a contemporary and col- 
league of our Founding Fathers and of 
George Washington, Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

“We call upon our brethren, the Americans 
of Polish descent, not to forget, but to dig- 
nify them by appropriate testimonial cere- 
monies for their well deserved contributions 
made to their Polonais, those elder states- 
men, the pioneers and builders, the seniors 
of our Polonais who have spent a lifetime in 
building those communities which include 
churches, schools and community homes 
wherein the best of Polish culture is ex- 
pressed to add to the beauty of the Ameri- 
can landscape; whereby they will be made 
to feel that their life’s work for the commu- 
nity is appreciated. 

“And at this time we hail Konstanty 
Sarnowski, one of the senior builders of the 
Schenectady community. 

“We urge our Governor, The Honorable 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, and the honorable 
mayors in our district to proclaim Pad- 
erewski Day to be observed on November 7, 
1960 in honor of the 100-year anniversary of 
the birth of that champion of freedom and 
to proclaim Gen. Casimir Pulaski Day on 
October 11, 1960 to commemorate that great 
patriot’s memory. 

“We send brotherly greetings to the peo- 


ple of Poland in their continuing fight for 


freedom and democracy and we assure them 
of our continued support in their efforts and 
in their struggle. 

“We bow our heads in reverence to His 
Eminence, Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, the 
primate of Poland, and we assure him of our 
support in his cause. 

“And together, as we ascend to the various 
summits confronting our national and inter 
national life may the blessing of the Lord 
be upon us.” 

The Polish American Congress, Central 
and Northern New York State Distritt: 
Rev. Ladislaus Guziolek, Chaplain; Mr, 
Stephen Obremski, President; Dr. W. 
Kotwas, Vice President; Mrs. Ann 
Szczepanska, Vice’ President; Mrs, 
Sophia Czachowska, Vice President; 
Mr. Stanley Zabek, Financial Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Violet Michalska, Secretary; 
Mr. Robert J. Pietruszka, Assistant to 
the President; Mr. Anthony Sawicki, 
Sergeant-at-Arms; Mr. Joseph Dylong, 
Treasurer. 





National Police Hall of Fame 
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er, a National Police Hall of Fame will be_ 
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dedicated on October 15 at Port Char- 
lotte, Fla., to the memory of all police 
officers in the United States who have 
given their lives in the line of duty to pro- 
tect our citizens. 

The hall of fame will consist of a beau- 
tiful modern building containing typical 
equipment used in police departments, 
as well as a memorial listing the names 
of all law enforcement officers who have 
been killed in the line of duty. 

The memorial is being built by the Na- 
tional Police Officers Association of 
America and will be open to the public 
year round without charge. This nen- 
profit association, the largest of its kind 
in the United States, has chosen Port 
Charlotte as its retirement city. Flor- 
idians are happy to have these dedicated 
public servants come to Florida, and take 
pride in the National Police Hall of 
Fame being located in our State. 

The law enforcement officer is one of 
the most important, yet often neglected 
member of our community. He strives 
to give us and our families the protection 
that we need and expect. Personal sac- 
rifice is often the result of the police of- 
ficers’ devotion to duty—too often this 
sacrifice is his own life. Forty-eight of- 
ficers lost their lives in 1959 while giv- 
ing us that protection we frequently take 
for granted. 

The National Police Hall of Fame has 
been designed to commemorate these 
sacrifices in the war against crime. It 
will be maintained vy the National Police 
Officers Association of America mem- 
bership, but will be dedicated to all law 
officers throughout America, regardless 
of their membership or nonmembership 
in the organization. 

Because this project is national in 
scope and will represent the fine police 
men and women in every community, it 
should be of interest to all Members of 
Congress and citizens interested in law 
enforcement. 

Chief G. S. Aremberg, executive direc- 
tor of the hall of fame has asked local 
police officials who have not yet done so 
to contact him about their own men and 
women who should be represented in this 
national memorial. The hall of fame 
will be dedicated at 2 p.m. October 15, 
and the Police Officers Association, 
through President Frank Schira, has in- 
vited the public to attend at that time, or 
any day thereafter. : 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
high time we gave the railroads a tax 
break. Some months ago I introduced 
legislation to provide such a break by 
authorizing a faster depreciation allow- 
ance on railroad rolling stock, H.R. 7927. 

In spite of the fact that my bill re- 
ceived a favorable report from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission it has 





Depreciation: A fellow was telling me the 
other day about a ee company that 
fully depreciates its tractors in 4 years. 
With such a depreciation practice, a com- 
pany never lacks untaxed money to provide 
replacements—and inflation doesn’t have 
time in 4 years to raise the price too much, 

Because of the slow depreciation of rail- 
road equipment, the inflow of cash is mod- 


Most businesses are hollering about the 
Government’s inadequate. depreciation al- 
lowances—but railroads have a right to a 
bigger beef than anybody. Not only are 
their depreciation rates much lower than 
average, but they have such poor net earn- 
ings out of which to make up the difference 
between depreciation charges and the cost 
of replacements. The setup 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, northeast- 
ern Iowa had the privilege and honor of 
receiving into its midst on June 26 an 
outstanding officer of the U.S. Air Force, 
Col. W. W. Woodard, who spoke at a 
flight breakfast at the Oelwein, Iowa, 
airport. Colonel Woodard is Chief of the 
Engineering Division, Headquarters, Air 
Research and Development Command, 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, 
D.C. He has outlined very succintly the 
realities of the space age, and I com. 
mend his message to all Americans: 

We often hear the view expressed, that a 
military organization is concerned solely 
with destruction—and that it therefore has 
little to offer in the way of intellectual or 
spiritual enrichment. . This attitude is a 
holdover from an earlier era, when the 
soldier—belonging to a caste 
dedicated solely to the profession of war. 

Though I address you as a military man, 
I am concerned—deeply concerned—with the 
same problems—economic, social, political, 
and most of all moral—that trouble all our 
people across the length and breadth of our 
Nation. Airmen, soldiers, and saiiors in our 


country are very much like other citizens— 


like businessmen, farmers, lawyers, or teach- 
ers. They want. the same things other peo- 
ple want—a life of peace, progress, and 
prosperity for their families. 

Unfortunately—yes, even tragically—war 
is a factor in human existence that cannot 
be ignored. The threat of war is always with 
‘us, especially in this period, which includes 
most of the years the majority of us here 
have lived. Since the end of World War II, 
we have been involved in a conflict of cold 
war. It is an insidious, deadly, and dis- 
arming kind of war. It is one in which 
the opponents, up to now, have not engaged 
in full-scale hostilities, with the weapons 
of destruction which they possess. 

If I were to leave only one message with 
you, the opportunity to talk with you would) 
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be most worthwhile, that is, the cold war 
conflict is a very real war. It is being waged 
relentlessly and continuously, by the Com- 
munists everywhere in the world,—against 
our allies and against the so-called neutral 
nations. 

One of the characteristics of communism, 
is its insatiable desire to impose its will on 
others. In the !ast 15 years, we have seen the 
two greatest Communist powers—the Soviet 
Union and Red in a ruthless 
drive toward world domination—even 
though their territories already are among 
the largest on earth, and are still far from 
being fully developed. 

The Communists follow this course be- 
cause they know that so long as freedom en- 
dures anywhere in the world—so long as 
there exists a single nation which has faith 
in God, and believes in the dignity of man— 
their own power is limited and insecure. 
_ Any nation, founded on the principles of 
freedom for the individual citizen—freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of the press, is a major obstacle to the 
ambitions of communism. Ours is such a 
nation. The compelling urge of commu- 
nism, therefore, is to see it destroyed. 

During the past 20 years, national 
strengths have been augmented by the two 
most powerful physical forces ever placed 
in the hands of human beings. One is the 
release of energy from the atom—the same 
type of energy generated by the sun, sus- 
taining all the life on our globe. The other 
force is the development of rocket propul- 
sion. It has given men the power to over- 
come the universal force of gravitation—to 
launch vehicles into space where they can 
travel the outer reaches almost indefinitely. 

When these two forces are joined together, 

powered vehicle capable 


worldwide conflict between communism and 
freedom, is that it has lifted the struggle for 
man’s mind and spirit beyond the confines 
of any single territory or continent, and 
given it global dimensions. 

The ballistic missile transcends any bar- 
rier that human beings may interpose on 
the ground or in the air. It travels through 
space at the speed of an interplanetary 
body. It strikes with little or no warning. 
The missile, therefore, is the ideal weapon 
of surprise attack. 

What does all this mean to you and to 
me? It means that in the missile era—in 
which we all now must live—our tradi- 
tional concepts of defense have become out- 
moded and meaningless. In the past we 
felt secure behind the oceans that separate 
us from Europe, Africa, and Asia. In fact, 
‘we relied or these ocean barriers to give us 
time in which to mobilize our vast produc- 
tive capacity, so that we ‘might overcome 
the initial advantage secured by a powerful 
aggressor. The oceans are no barrier for 
the ICBM.- It traverses them with ease, in 
half an hour or less. 

So, today, when missiles could destroy our 
industrial base in a matter of minutes, there 
is no time to assemble our ‘industrial 
resources. 

We must be prepared in advance for any 
attack that may be coming. 

You will find in your everyday affairs that 
you are inevitably olled as a combatant 
in the cold war, on the side of freedom, 
whether or not you wear a uniform as I 
do. In a struggle whose dimensions are as 
vast as these, there must be the closest 
possible integration of the military and ci- 
vilian effort. ‘The depth of your understand- 
ing of the challenge posed by the missile 
and space age—and the way in which you 
meet it—will in no small measure determine 
the future of human freedom: at home and 
abroad. 
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These are the unpleasant, yet undeniable 
facts about the age in which we live—the 
age of the cold war, of the intercontinental 
missile, and of space.- No amount of ra- 
tionalization will make these facts go away. 

But there is also an encouraging facet 
to the age in which we live, for if it is a 
time of peril, it also is a time of great 
promise. Strange as it may seem, this prom- 
ise springs from the very forces which have 
placed our lives and our well-being in such 
danger—from the vast horizons of scientific 
and technological promise opened up by 
rocket propulsion and the energy in the 
atom. Let me try to define these implica- 
tions for you. 

First of all, these discoveries offer to all 
mankind the prospect of an almost un- 
limited source of power. The energy in the 
atom already is beginning to provide a new 
and nearly inexhaustible supply of fuel for 
generators, for machines, for engines in ve- 
hicles of many kinds. The energy in rocket 
propulsion gives us the means to venture 
into space. There, at the very least, we will 
add immeasurably to our fundamental 
knowledge. We may even find a way to 
exercise some measure of control over the 
environment in which we live. 

In the years of intensive research since 
the last world war, these two scientific ad- 
vances have touched off what may be called 
a technological revolution. They have led 
to many new concepts, new techniques, new 
instruments—and even to a vast complex 
of new industries in the fields of electronics 
and the chemistry of fuels. If we use these 
new reserves of technical accomplishment 
wisely, we can look for impressive advances 
in the material welfare and the spiritual 
strength of mankind over the years ahead. 

The military have been far from idle in 
meeting the challenge of the space age. 
Though we started some time after the 
Soviet Union on building a missile force to 
deter aggression, our Nation today is second 
to none in the development of these 
weapons. Just 5 years after the Air Force 
began working intensively on our first inter- 
continental ballistic missile, the Atlas was 
placed in the operational inventory of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Similarly, the intermediate-range missile, 
Thor and Jupiter, 
available to our allies. They are being de- 
ployed at bases in the United Kingdom and 
Italy, where they will be manned by British 
and Italian personnel. 

Another ICBM, the Titan, will reinforce 
the Atlas within the next year or so. 

We have a much more advanced ICBM 
coming along in the Minuteman. It is 
lighter, more compact, and easier to handle 
than either Atlas or ‘Titan—and yet power- 
ful enough to do any job we may have to 
ask of it. Minuteman has two advantages 
of great economic and military significance. 
Pirst, it is relatively cheap to build and op- 
erate. Its economy means that we can have 
a large and flexible force of these weapons. 
Second, it can be launched from mobile 
platforms to avoid detection, as well as from 
fixed sites in concrete silos, deep under- 
ground. This achievement is a break- 
through of the utmost importance in missile 
technology. . 

To give our missiles and long-range air- 
craft the utmost speed in reacting to any 
threat of aggression—and also to provide 
the maximum protection for our civil popu- 
lation—we are preparing to establish a new 
kind of warning system known as Midas. 
The new system will be carried in satellite 
vehicles circling high above the earth. It 
will be able to detect hostile missiles tm- 
mediatey after they have been launched. 

Hence, our of a ballistic missile 
attack will be extended to about 30 minutes 
from a period of no warning at all today. 
Thirty minutes is the best alert we can ex- 
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pect in the space age. Obviously, our com- 
munication systems will have to relay this 
quick warning swiftly and reliably. 

We are developing satellite systems for 
this purpose too. They will be able to 
communicate immediately with our missile 
and air forces deployed around the globe. 
Still another satellite system called Samos 
will provide us with valuable information. 

These are all passive aids to our deterrent 
postures. None of the systems I have been 
describing represents a threat of aggression 
of any kind on our part. It has been clearly 
demonstrated to the world that our national 
Policy rules out any use of our military 
strength, unless we are attacked. But in the 
missile era—as I have remarked already—no 
traditional defensive system will secure us 
from a surprise attack—and no time will be 
allowed us, as in previous wars, to marshal 
our industrial and military strength. Our 
only safety now is in having a strength so 
great, and in such a state of readiness, that 
= _— antagonist will provoke us into us- 

g it. 

Wise men of all ages have taught us that 
there is no virtue in being weak. Virtue 
lies in strength, provided the strength is held 
in proper check. Men of good will and good 
sense arm themselves with the most effective 
weapons available. They use their weapons 
only as a last resort against the forces of 
an unprincipled adversary. 

The military carries out its assigned mis- 
sion of service to the Nation by providing the 
deterrent strength necessary to prevent ag- 
gression. The task of finding the overall 
solution to our cold war problem is one for 
the constructive forces of education, diplo- 
macy, and free business en . You 
people here are personal representatives of 
these forces. 

In this critical time when the going is 
tough, we can see that the years ahead will 
be difficult. They will require that we exer- 
cise great courage, great patience, and great 
singleness of purpose to meet Communist 
aggression with superior civil arti military 
strength. We must measure up to this obli« 
gation. We can, and, we will. 


Recognize the Veterans of World War I 
for Certain Pension Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


‘Mr. MOORE. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following resolution adopted. by the La 
Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux urg- 
ing the Congress to recognize the veter- 
ans of World War I for certain pension 
benefits: 

Whereas World War I has been over for 
more than 40 years; and 

Whereas the Veterans of World War I are 
the only veterans of the United States of 
America who have not been recognized as 
oe —s for pension benefits: Now, therefore 


Resolved by the Grande Voiture de West 
Virginia, That La Societe des Quarante 
Hommes et Huit Chevaux, in Grande Prome- 
nade duly assembled on this 20th day of® 
August, 1960, in the city of Morgantown, W. 
Va., do urge the Congress of the United 
States of America to recognize the Veterans 
of World War I as a class for pension bene- 
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fits comparable to those now being paid to 
the Veterans of the Spanish American War} 
and finally be it 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our representatives in Congress and 
the United States Senate for their considera- 
tion and action. ‘ 
CHartes W. Morris, 
Grand Chief De Gare, 1960. 
Attest: 
Ricuarp D, BENTEL, 
Grand Correspondant, 1960, 





A Revolutionary Shrine in Montgomery 
County, N.Y., the Grave of William Mc- 
Conkey, Owner of the Ferry on Which 
Washington Crossed the Delaware 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Member of this body who has the honor 
to represent the 32d District of New 
York, an area rich in historical shrines 
and memories, I am frequently surprised 
and delighted to read of new discoveries 
that link our great area with major 
events in the history of our Nation, from 
its inception right down to the present 
time. No event perhaps has had greater 
significance or greater recognition in our 
Nation’s early fight for its independence 
than Washington’s timely and courage- 
ous crossing of the Delaware River to 
take the British soldiers in Trenton by 
surprise on Christmas, leading to a great 
victory. The grave of the man who made 
that trip possible is located in the town of 
Charleston, Montgomery County, in my 
district. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an article that appeared 
in the Amsterdam Evening Recorder on 
July 30, 1960, written by my good friend 
Richard Hency, describing this shrine 
and the events surrounding his impor- 
tant place in history: 

WASHINGTON’s PILoT Across DELAWARE RESTS 
UNNOTICED BENEATH CHARLESTON’S SOIL 
(By Richard Hency) 

Cars swish by a couple of State historical 
markers on Route 30A in the town of Char- 
leston, unaware of what they read and of 
the fact that a little cemetery is buried 
back among some wild apple trees, with 
grasses growing in wild profusion brushing 
against the worn stones. Buried here is a 
man who played a leading role in a turning 
point in the career of George Washington 
during the blacker days of the Revolutionary 
War. 

Those who wade through the grass and 
weeds will find several weatherbeaten stones 
and several American flags placed there each 
year to honor those who served their coun- 
try. Among these stones one will find a 
stone which reads, “William McConkey, died 
September 10, 1825, aged 81, years, 7 months, 
and 15 days.” 


GUIDED WASHINGTON 


Little is found here to note that this is the 
grave of the man who guided General Wash- 
ington and his troops across the Delaware 
River on Christmas night, December 25, 1776, 
to their famous attack on Trenton and the 
capture of that city from the Hessian troops. 
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William McConkey was born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, on January 22, 1744, the 
16th generation from Donnachaide Reimhar 
MacAonghus of Scotland. With a thousand 
others he despaired of living conditions 
there and listened longingly to the tales of 
America and her opportunities. Finally he 
embarked and arrived in New York. He 
journeyed to New Jersey and settled 9 miles 
north of Trenton on the banks of the Dela- 
ware River. 

Later a road was built to the spot and Mc- 
Conkey built a ferry and docks. He earned 
a comfortable living from the farthings and 
half-crowns charged for crossing the river 
in his ferry. 

McConkey settled down to raise a family 
and built a large stone house near the banks 
of the river. The river became his great 
interest, and he studied each mood of the 
river, learning the shifts in the currents and 
whirlpools between the high waters and the 
low until he had satisfied himself that he 
could outguess the Delaware under any con- 
ditions. 

SYMPATHIES WITH COLONIALS 

The outbreak of the war reached his 
ferry and his sympathies lay with the Co- 
lonials, but enlistment was out of the ques-~ 
tion. Ferrying was too heavy work for Mrs. 
McConkey, and the oldest child was only 
5 and another was coming. 


The Colonial forces had been forced to 
retreat down from New England and New 
York, and had settled in Pennsylvania. The 
King’s Hessians with braggadocio manners 
settied in Trenton. 


On the Pennsylvania side McConkey talked 
with groups of Colonial scouts, uniforms 
nondescript, ragged, some with feet bound 
in rags. Early in December, Colonial staff 
officers approached McConkey to learn if he 
might be trusted to take men across the 
river for an attack on Trenton. 


McConkey agreed, and with Patrick Col- 
vin collected boats during the following week 
and hid them in the woods which bordered 
the river. On December 24 at a council of 
war it was decided that Colonel Cadwalder 
should cross the river at Dunk’s Ferry to 
Curlington on Christmas night and tackle 
the British at Mount Holly, Columbus, and 
Bordentown. General Washington on the 
same night would take a detachment of 
2,400 men and 18 pieces of artillery and make 
a direct attack on the 1,200 Hessians at 
Trenton. 

POSSIBILITY OF DISASTER 

Preparations for the move continued on 
through the Christmas night, with hail and 
snow falling on the area. Washington paced 
back and forth near the ferry wondering. 
There had been few successes under his lead- 
ership to date. Defeat at Trenton might 
lead to his resignation, wholesale desertion 
of his troops, and the possible end of a 
Nation not yet 6 months old. 


McConkey worked all night leading the 
string of boats acros sthe ice-filled river. 
Washington himself rode with McConkey on 
one of these trips. Daylight was breaking 
before the last crossing was made. Many 
Officers advocated abandonment of the at- 
tack. They had depended upon surprising 
the Hessians under the cover of darkness. 
Furthermore, the ammunition of many of 
the men was wet, others dropped by the road, 
unable to walk further on their bleeding 
feet. The whte snow everywhere was tinged 
with the blood from the poorly clad Colonial 
troops. 

EASILY TAKEN 


Then, with the first streaks of sunlight, 
Washington bade that the men arise, His 
plan was wise as history has shown. The 
Germans had indulged in intoxicants to ex- 
cess the night before, celebrating Christmas, 
and were unfit for battle, and Trenton was 
easily taken, 
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When McConkey died in 1825 he was buried 
alongside his wife in the small cemetery 
known as the old Wykofite churchyard. Mc- 
Conkey had one grandson, Marcus D. L, Simp- 
son, who became a professional soldier, grad- 
uating from West Point and rising to the 
rank of brigadier general. c 

Today one can search the maps in vain 
for McConkey’s Crossing, as the town has 


Crossing 
Today few people, even students of his- 
tory, remember the man who, with his great 
knowledge f the Delaware River, made the 
historic crossing possible even though the 





Our Strategic Planning Process 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time there has been a discerni- 
ble requirement for improvement in our 
strategic planning process. The present 
techniques are effective, but the advent 
of the ballistic missile and the Polaris. 
submarine is resulting in significant 
changes in our strategic retaliatory ca- 
pabilities. 'Therefore,.it was with con- 
siderable satisfaction that I note the de- 
cision, announced Wednesday, August 17, 
by Secretary of Defense Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., establishing a centralized sys- 
tem for strategic operational planning 
which will insure the integrated em- 
ployment of our military forces for 
strategic retaliation. 

As Members of this House are aware, 
this matter of strategic retaliatory plan- 
ning is an extremely complex one. For 
that reason, the Secretary of Defense 
merits commendation for the sensible 
and sound manner in which he has pro- 
vided a solution to this problem. 

His plan rejects—and I believe very 
properly so—the proposal for an overall 
strategic command. The grounds for 
rejecting such a command are obvious. 
It would simply add a delaying layer in 
the command structure, and it would be 
extremely vulnerable in event of a sud- 
den surprise attack. 

Also, the decision of the Secretary to 
make the Director of the Strategic Tar- 
get Planning a direct subordinate of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is indeed sound. 

We have, during the tenure of Secre- 
tary Gates, seen the Joint Chiefs of Staff : 
brought to an impressive point of effi- | 
ciency and effectiveness. Placing the/ 
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Strategic Target Planning organization 
directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
further strengthens our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system. This, of course, is in com- 
plete accord with the intent and philos- 
ophy of the Defense Reorganization Act 

of 1958. 

I believe it important to emphasize 
that the Director of Strategic Target 
Planning performs this assignment dis- 
tinctly and separately from his other 
position as Commander of the Strategic 
Air Command. The utilization of the 
extensive facilities of the Strategic Air 
Command for the purposes of the new 
Strategic Target Planning organization 
is a sensible decision in order to elim- 
inate the unnecessary waste that would 
be involved in duplicating the SAC 
establishment. 

This recent decision by Secretary 
Gates should be the source of reassur- 
ance and confidence in the manner in 
which the Department of Defense is 
being directed in these times of inter- 
national tension. This is another in the 
long list of worthy accomplishments 
which have characterized the actions of 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., as Secretary of 
Defense. 

One of the clearest explanations of the 
new strategic target planning was 
printed in the Baltimore Sun of Thurs- 
day, August 18, and was’ written by 
Mark S. Watson, the distinguished mili- 
tary correspondent of the Sun. I in- 
clude it in my remarks at this time, and 
recommend it to the attention of the 
House: 

Gates Envs Dispute, Sers Ur Derense UNIT 
To Frx War TarRcGers—ReEJEcTs Arr FORCE’S 
Ipga or New SrraTecirc COMMAND 

(By Mark S. Watson) 

WasxincTon, August 17.—By what Thomas 
8. Gates, Jr., Defense Secretary, termed “the 
_ Most important military decision since com- 

ing to the Pentagon in 1953,” the Defense 
chief today ended a serious dispute between 
the Navy and Air Force, affecting the control 
of the Polaris submarine missiles. 

Gates rejected altogether the concept, 
urged by the Air Force, of a new strategic 
command which would exercise control of 
both the planes and missiles of the Strategic 
Air Command and those of the Navy—chiefly 
of the Navy’s treasured Polaris, now coming 
to reality. 

WILL SUBMIT PLAN 

Instead, the Secretary, with complete ap- 
proval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all the 
unified theater commanders as well, has cre- 
ated a new planning section (as distin- 
guished from a new command), to be set up 
at Omaha, Nebr. 

This planning office, whose first chief will 
be Gen. Thomas S. Power, of the Air Force, 
with a deputy chosen from the Navy and a 
considerable staff from all services, will do 
the strategic target planning, submitting 
each plan and its revision to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs will study and accept or 
revise the plan, and make the indicated dis- 
tribution of forces throughout the world. 

Execution of that plan will, as now, be by 
the designated service, but under the overall 
command from the Defense Department it- 
self, via the Joint Chiefs. 

This newly created planning staff will do 
its work at the Strategic Air Command head- 
quarters at Omaha, of which General Power 
is and will continue commander, thereby 
“wearing two hats,” in Pentagon lingo, pre- 
: cisely as do the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
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ganization commander in Europe, the NATO 
commander in the Atlantic, the Far East 
commander, and others. 


MOST ECONOMICAL USE SEEN 


The selection of the Omaha headquarters 
permits most economical use of the very 
large resources at that important center, 
not only of people, knowledge, and expe- 
rience but also of the immense computing 
machinery complex set up there. 

Machinery’s importance in the planning 
of execution of modern warfare is difficult 
for the layman to grasp. 

In this Case it is most easily understood 
if one first faces the problem of: 

1. Determining the enemy targets to be 
attacked in retaliation once the enemy has 
opened an assault on the West. 

2. Designating the exact American force 
which will Conduct its retaliatory action 
against each enemy target. 


PRECISE CALCULATION 


It can be seen that in the case of inter- 
continental . ballistic missiles, or interme- 
diate range ballistic missiles whether land 
or air based, this calls for the most precise 
calculation of the exact missile trajectory 
which will place a particular missile on a 
particular target 1,000 or more miles away. 

In the case of a mobile launcher, this 
calls for a computation of a great many 
trajectories. In the case of duplicated mis- 
sions (in case some of our launchers are out 
of business), again there is need for more 
than one computation. 

The total of computations is so immense 
that they can be arrived at only through 
the “magic” of such huge electronic ma- 
chines as are set up at various places in 
the United States. 

One of the most efficient, it is obvious, 
must be that at Omaha hence the selection 
of that complex for the headquarters. 

Hence, too, presumably the selection of 
General Power, who is head of the Strategic 
Air Command, as the first director of plan- 
ning. It seems pretty clear that at present 
end for the immediate future SAC is sure 
to possess the Nation’s most potent long- 
range retaliatory power. 

How long this directorship will lodge with 
the Air Force is speculative. SAC will ac- 
quire even more power through the multi- 
plication of Atlas and Titan missiles and 
the arrival in 1962 of the Minuteman missile. 


FLEXIBILITY OF STAFF 


But beginning in a few weeks the Navy’s 
first Polaris sub will become operational, 
and within about a year four other and 
larger Polaris subs will join it, with three or 
four more coming annually. 

It is quite possible that in time the Navy 
will be regarded as having the greater powers 
of deterrence through massive weapons. 
Hence the flexibility of the new planning 
staff. 

While the Air Force and Navy are provid- 
ing the mass of today’s deterrent and retali- 
atory weapons, they are not alone. The 
Army’s oversea forces have some in that 
category, and so—most significantly—have 
certain allies of the United States. 

HOLDS EXTENDED CONFERENCE 

It must be remembered that every plan 
affecting allies is adopted only after study 
and approval of those allies. This will apply 
to whatever plans are worked out by the 
new staff before the Joint Chiefs at.the Pen- 


jagon give their own approval. 


Gates, with Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Joint 
Chiefs Chairman, beside him, announced his 
decision late this afternoon after an ex- 
tended conference with the éight unified and 
specified commanders who assemble peri- 
odically at the Pentagon. 

IMPROVED ARRANGEMENTS 


All eight commanders—from Europe, the 
Pacific, Atlantic, Eastern Atlantic, Caribbean, 
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Alaska, SAC, and Continental Air Defense— 
were here, save for the last who sent his 
deputy. 

All supported the Secretary’s plan as 
wholeheartedly as have the Joint Chiefs 
themselves. 

“In conjunction with the Joint Chiefs,” 
Gates said, “I have been working on plans 
to insure the most effective balance of the 
missile bomber force and to insure that we 
can properly integrate these various forces 
if it ever becomes necessary to use them. 

We have improved our arrangements. The 
actions do not represent any change in es- 
tablished national military policy or in our 
relations with our allies.” 

Simple as today’s solution may seem, it 
called for several months of study necessi- 
tated by the Air Force’s strong pressure for 
a new command of all long-range plane and 
missile forces, rather than a planning sec- 
tion only, and by the Navy’s equally stout 
resistance to any loss of command of its 
unique elements. 

The Department’s conviction is that the 
new plan is better than any of the substi- 
tute proposals in that it assures more flexi- 
bility and swifter adjustment of the Na- 
tion’s immense resources to either an emer- 
gency or a new situation. 


May I also call attention to the article 
appearing in the August 29 edition of 
U.S. News & World Report entitled “On 
15 Minutes’ Notice: How the United 
States Plans To Strike Back” and com- 
mend it equally as worthy of examina- 
tion by my colleagues: 

On 15 Mrnurss’ Notice: How THE UNITED 
Srates PLans To SrrRixe Back 


A quick, devastating counterpunch to any 
surprise attack from Russia is being set up. 

US. weapons—land, sea, air—will be 
pointed at Soviet targets, ready to fire on 
short notice at a single command. 

For the first time, this country is to have 
a unified master plan to strike back at Rus- 
sian targets in nuclear war. 

The United States will be provided with 
this overall blueprint for retaliation by an 
interservice brain trust established by the 
Pentagon on August 17. A new job, Director 
of Strategic Target Planning, was created on 
that day and given to Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
Commander of the Strategic Air Command. 

The aim is to gear all of America’s retalia- 
tory weapons to fire at previously earmarked 
targets within 15 minutes after warning of 
attack. The new strategy is to guarantee 
that the Navy’s Polaris submarines and car- 
rier aircraft are tightly integrated with Air 
Force bombers and missile forces. 

At a time when Soviet strength is great 
and Soviet threats are growing, urgent need 
is seen for closer cooperation among U.S. 
military services. The Power agency is de- 
signed with this in mind. 


MACHINES AND MEN 


The new strategy for attack against Com- 
munist targets is to be made by 40 officers 
drawn from all services. They will work un- 
der General Power's direction at SAC head- 
quarters in Omaha, Nebr. ‘Elaborate elec- 
tronic computers now used by SAC will help 
pinpoint targets that are to be destroyed 
once an enemy has launched a first strike. 

The new central agency will designate the 
exact U.S. force to strike back. In some cases 
it also will name the weapon—B-—47 or B-52 
bombers, Atlas or Polaris missiles, fighter- 
bombers based abroad, or the Air Force's 
Titan and Minuteman missiles of the future. 
Timing of the attacks will be assigend. 
Other targeting information will be given. 

This U.S. master plan will be ready. De- 
cember 1. Until then, target plans now exist- 
ing will be kept in force. These existing 
plans were drawn up by U.S. theater com- 
manders overseas and at home and coordi- 
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nated at annual meetings in Washington. 
Some Pentagon authorities say this method 
failed to provide effective overall strategy 
for answering Soviet aggression. 

Authorities explain the need for the new 
system this way: In a period when weapons 
are more complex and available in greater 
variety, and when the Soviets have just re- 
organized their own nuclear rocket forces, 
old ways of planning war are no longer good 
enough. 

Under this new system, General Power and 
his staff will prepare integrated target plans. 
These will be reviewed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Standby orders for action will go 
out to US. commanders around the world. 

Target: targets. How to make the target 
assignments will be the big job. 

Targeting—backbone of strategic warfare— 
is a complicated process in the missile era. It 
requires knowledge of enemy locations, their 
defenses, what weapons are needed to destroy 
them, proper timing for attacks, computa- 
tions for missile trajectories, where to place 
forces so they may strike on short notice. 


How will the process work? How will it 
be decided who gets what target? 

Here is a hypothetical case: Say, for ex- 
ample, that General Power’s staff has learned 
that the big naval base of Vladivostok on 
the Soviet’s Pacific Coast includes deep sub- 
marine pens, “hardened” against aerial at- 
tack. In the city itself are important rail- 
way yards. Thousands of troops are garri- 
soned 30 miles from the city. Seventy miles 
away is a deeply entrenched Russian missile 
complex. 

The central agency in Omaha goes to work. 
Assignments are quickly made, approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, in this ex- 
ample, relayed through the US. Pacific Com- 
mand. The moment there was sure knowl- 
edge this country had been attacked, this 
would happen: 

1. A B-47 bomber of SAC leaves Guam with 
& multimegaton bomb powerful enough to 
penetrate and destroy the naval base and its 
submarine pens. 

2. A Polaris submarine far off the coast 
pinpoints the railways yards with a half- 
megaton warhead. The bomber and sub- 
marine have also wiped out the city itself. 

3. Navy carrier planes, with still lighter 
atomic loads, go after the troop concentra- 
tion far outside the city. 

4. An Atlas missile is launched on a preset 
course from Cheyenne, Wyo., and in 30 min- 
utes has traveled from its U.S. base to the 
Soviet missile site. The Atlas carries the 
required 4-megaton punch. 

No “overkill.” That example, imprecise 
for security reasons, indicates the need for 
central planning. Under present arrange- 
ments, one of the targets in the Vladivostok 
area might have been “overkilled” while the 
others were left undamaged. 

Now targeting is to be taken from individ- 
ual services. Know-how is to be pooled. 
The result is to be America’s first truly uni- 
fied plan for atomic war and, for Russia, new 
evidence of U.S. determination to strike back 
hard if attacked. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purcgase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, SIYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RrEcorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shgll be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor wili 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or 1 gal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorb shall be in.the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. : 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in’ the the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. - 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

1. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGressionan 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: . That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of ‘Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not bé construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost -—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. : 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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Live-Virus Polio Vaccine Approved for 
Use in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
New York Times of Thursday, August 
25, 1960, as well as a feature from the 
same edition on Dr. Albert Bruce Sabin: 
Live-Virvus PoLio VACCINE APPROVED FOR USE 

IN UNITED STATES—PuUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 

IcE ENps DISPUTE BY SELECTING SABIN CoM- 

POUNDS—Druc Houses To Spur OUTPUT 


» (By Bess Furman) 


WASHINGTON, August 24.—Live poliomyelli- 
tis vaccine was approved today as suitable 
for use in the United States. 

The announcement, ending a long contro- 
versy, was made by. Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Simultaneously, he laid down exacting 
rules under which the live vaccine will be 
licensed for commercial use in this coun- 
try. His timetable calls for this to take 
place next spring. He predicted large sup- 
plies by the fall of 1961. He said the winter 
months were best for live polio vaccinations. 

The live vaccine, given by mouth, has al- 
ready been used to immunize millions of 
persons in the Soviet Union, South America, 
and other parts of the world. It is a virus 
s0 weakened as not to cause the disease, but 
still alive enough to produce antibodies. 


In manufacture of the Salk killed vaccine, 
used in this country since 1955, the virus is 
heat-killed to a point where it will not cause 
disease, but still will produce antibodies. It 
is given by injection. Dr. Burney predicted 
today that the live vaccine would not re- 
place the Salk variety, but that each would 
complement the other. For instance, live 
virus might be used as “booster” shots for 
the Salk vaccine. 

The rules laid down today permit initial 
commercial production of only the Sabin 
types of vaccine—types I, II, and III, de- 
veloped by Dr. Albert B. Sabin of Cincinnati 
to protect against the three polio strains, 

Ruled out were two other types of live 
polio vaccines—that developed by Dr. Herald 
R. Cox, at the Lederle Laboratories in Pearl 
River, N.Y., and that developed by Dr. Hilary 
Koprowski, at the Wistar Institute in Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Burney praised both these scientists 
for their “great contributions.” He said 
that large-scale fleld trials of both the Cox 
and Koprowski vaccines had shown “the 
hazards to man to be very, very slight.” 

But he concluded that the Public Health 
Service had to apply a monkey test for 
safety in licensing a vaccine—and that the 
Sabin strains showed least virulence when 
injected into the brains, spinal cords, and 
muscles of monkeys. Sabine strain No, 4, 
the least virulent, was made the 
measuring stick for all other strains. 
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STRAINS AVAILABLE TO ALL 


Since the Sabin strains were developed with 
funds furnished by the National Foundation, 
Dr. Burney added, they will be available to 
all the drug manufacturers that wish to 
produce live polio vaccine. 

Dr. Burney said he did not know what 
the cost of the live-virus vaccine would be 
as compared with that of the Salk vaccine. 
The Salk vaccine now costs about 45 cents 
a dose, plus the doctor’s charge for its in- 
jection. 

Dr. Burney also said he thought that three 
or four doses of live virus would be required. 
This is similar to the Salk vaccine which 
ideally is given in three injections with a 
later booster shot. 

There is still some difference of opinion 
whether the live-virus vaccine confers 
greater immunity. However, some believe 
it does because with its passage through 
the intestine it stimulates formation of more 
antibodies. Another advantage is that 
through contact between persons the live 
virus is spread and immunity may be de- 
veloped in persons who have not taken vac- 
cine themselves. 7 

Drug companies already in experimental 
production of the Sabin vaccine include 
Wyeth Laboratories of Philadelphia; Pitman- 
Moore of Indianapolis, and Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. of Brooklyn. 

The American Cyanamid Co., under which 
the Lederle Laboratories operate, immedi- 
ately issued a statement that Lederle would 
start manufacture of the approved strains 
as soon as all the Public Health Service re- 
quirements were met. The company said 
it had already invested 14 years and $13 mil- 
lion in its faith in the superiority of live 
polio vaccine. 

Other drug companies sending experts 
to the live-virus conference held here 
last week were the: Eli Lilly Co. of In- 
dianapolis; Parke, Davis, of Detroit, and 
Merck Sharp & Dohme, of Rahway, NJ. At- 
tending as observers were scientists from 
Connaught Laboratories at the University 
of Toronto in Canada, where live vaccine is 
now being produced, and from Chas. Pfizer 
Laboratories of Kent, England. 

The Surgeon General defended his long 
delay in endorsing the live vaccine by saying: 

“It has been stated that we have been 
ultraconservative. I have no apologies to 
make for conservatism, which is justified in 
an issue as important as this.” 


EVIDENCE EVALUATED 


Dr. Burney said that today’s endorsement 
of the live vaccine resulted from scientific 
evidence presented at a meeting on polio in 
Moscow in May; the Pan-American Health 
Organization-World Health Organization 
meeting in Washington in June; and the 
International Congress on Poliomyelitis last 
month. The final evaluation was made last 
Saturday by the six-member Public Health 
Service Committee on Live Polio Virus 
Vaccine. 

Dr. Roderick Murray, Chairman of that 
Committee and head of the Division of Bio- 
logics Standards that will license the vaccine, 
stressed these points today; 

To minimize the possible danger from a 
wild virus that might develop after repeated 
trips through the human intestinal tract, use 
of live virus vaccine should be on a com- 
munitywide rather than individual basis. 

The claim for immunization through a 
single dose of live virus has not been borne 


out by recent experience. Repeated doses 
must be given at intervals, whether single 
strain or polyvalent vaccine is used. 

Laboratories must be isolated and other 
special precautions instituted, including tests 
of both the persons who make the vaccine 
and the monkeys used in testing it. 

The product must be kept under 30 de- 
gree centigrade in manufacture, and under 
refrigeration pending use. 

The production regulations will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register about Novem- 
ber 1 and again in late November, 


FOUNDATION IS PLEASED 


The National Foundation hailed Dr. Bur- 
ney’s announcement as another milestone 
in the organization’s fight against polio. 

Basil O’Connor, the foundation president, 
said here that it had awarded $1,198,000 to 
Dr. Sabin since 1940 for research that led to 
his development of the live polio virus 
vaccine. 


Warrior AGAINST PoLIO—ALBERT Bruce SaBIn 


Another breakthrough was marked yester- 
day by mild-mannered Dr. Albert Bruce 
Sabin, who delights in using military terms 
in his nonstop warfare against viruses. The 
formal approval of vaccine made from his 
strains of live polio virus by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service may well revolutionize 
vaccination methods in this country in the 
next year or so. But the white-haired sci- 
entist already has his next aggression mapped 
out. He and his fellow workers will turn 
their attention to cancer next year. For the 
last 25 years he has concentrated on the 
battle against poliomyelitis. 

In his office at the University of Cincin- 
nati, where he is professor of research pe- 
diatrics, he celebrated the American break- 
through yesterday with champagne. 

It is a strange twist of circumstances that 


.he had already broken through-in startling 


fashion in the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Sabin was born in Bialystok, now 
Polish, but then a part of czarist Russia. 
His family was permitted to leave in 1921 
when he was 15 years of age. They emi- 
grated to the United States, and he has 
been a U.S. citizen since 1930, 

TESTED IN SOVIET UNION 


While the United States has been concen- 
trating on the Salk vaccine, the Soviet Union 
has made a massive test of his type which 
can be taken orally. In the last year the 
Russians have given the vaccine in the form 
of candy balls or liquid to 77 million per- 
sons. Extensive tests have also been made 
in Mexico, Poland, Malaya, and other coun- 
tries. 

Bespectacled and scholarly looking, Dr. 
Sabin remarks that his use of military terms 
dates from his 30-year connection in one 
capacity or another with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

Although he once remarked that his in- 
tensive work was also his hobby, he said 
yesterday that “his principal achievements 
were his 2 daughters, Deborah, 10, and Amy, 
8. He loves symphonic music and travel. 

Music, he says, helps him “to recharge the 
mental batteries.” And he enjoys meeting 
many different kinds of people on his travels. 
He has been in the Soviet Union four times 
since 1956, most recently in May. And in 
1958 he was official guest of Poland. 

The Sabin family, after coming to this 
country, first lived in Paterson, NJ. Young 
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Albert Savin attended Paterson High School, 
where he was a member of the literary and 
debating societies. 

Then he worked at odd jobs to obtain 
money for his undergraduate and medical 
education at New York University. But he 
was nearly steered far afield from the fu- 
ture battle with poliomyelitis by an uncle, 
who offered to pay his tuition if he would 
become a dentist. 

In fact he attended the wuniversity’s 
school of dentistry for 2 years. But he re- 
lates that the reading of Paul de Kruif’s 
book, “Microbe Hunters” gave him the desire 
to turn to research. 

As an undergraduate he impressed the 
famous microbiologist, William H. Park, then 
a@ professor at New York University, by ask- 
ing quietly if he might work in a corner of 
the laboratory. 

For many: years thereafter Dr. Sabin 
worked on various projects suggested by Dr. 
Park. “I owe him more than any man can 
ever repay,” Dr. Sabin has said. 

It was after being appointed to the Rocke- 
feller Institute in 1935 that he began the 
long war of attenuating, or taking the sting 
out of, live polio viruses—the work that led 
to the vaccine. 

During World War II he served in the 
Army Medical Corps and developed vaccines 
against dengue fever and Japanese encepha- 
litis. He was discharged with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. He was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 

By 1955 he was ready to test his vaccine 
on human beings. Twenty-six volunteers 
at the Federal reformatory in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, participated in the successful experi- 
ment. ; 

His connection with the University of 
Cincinnati goes back to 1939. 





U.S. Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
made by Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, retired, 
delegate at large from Illinois to the Re- 
publican National Convention, 1960, to 
the platform committee of the Repub- 
lican National Convention. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON U.S. Policy IN THE MIDDLE 
East TO THE PLATFORM COMMITTEE OF THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION BY MAJ. 

. Gen. JuLrvus ELern, RETIRED, DELEGATE AT 
Larce From ILLINOIS TO THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, 1960 
Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Julius 

Klein. I appear before you as a lifelong 

member of the Republican Party, a veteran 

of both World Wars, and one who has had 
the privilege of serving committees of the 

United States Senate in study missions 

abroad relating to the conduct of American 

policy in foreign military and economic aid. 

I am also privileged to be a member of the 

Illinois delegation to this convention. 

The Honorable Jacos K. Javirs, the very 
distinguished Senator from New York, who 
is known throughout the land for his com- 
prehensive knowledge and understanding of 
international problems, has submitted a 
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plank on the Middle East for inclusion in our 
party platform. I should like to take this 
opportunity to voice my complete support 
for this very eloquent statement of prin- 
ciples and to urge its adoption for our party 
program. 

Two weeks ago I returned from an ex- 
tended visit to Europe and the Middle East. 
I arrived in Europe on the eve of the betrayal 
by Soviet Premier Khrushchev of the hopes 
reposed by mankind in‘the aborted summit 
conference. During my journeys through 
Europe, I had the opportunity to renew old 
friendships among many of the leading po- 
litical figures of our Western allies. They 
were united in the view that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s vulgar display in Paris marked the 
opening of a new period of political aggres- 
sion that could be expected to reach into 
every corner of the world. As we now know, 
the Soviets’ brutal rejection of peaceful nego- 
tiations in Paris was swiftly followed by 
fresh upheavals in Havana and Russian and 
Chinese Communist intrusion in the un- 
happy island 90 miles to the south of our 
Plorida coast. 

There is a direct and ominous relation- 
ship between these events and the subject of 
my statement to this committee. 

A little more than a week ago, the Soviet 
Union announced its intention to continue 
large-scale shipments of arms to the Arab 
States. Mr. Khrushchev made no secret of 
his motives. He made it plain that he con- 
siders it to be in the Soviets’ national inter- 
est to nourish Arab hostility toward Israel 
and to keep the Middle East smoldering with 
tension and unrest. Against this naked in- 
citement to armed aggression in the Middle 
East, the Western nations, and particularly 
the United States, have sought to walk a 
middle course that is growing ever narrower 
and increasingly untenable. 

In the course of several weeks stay in 
Israel, I had the opportunity to talk with 
that country’s highest political leaders and 
military figures. The burning determination 
of this small country to achieve a secure and 
self-reliant democracy cannot be doubted. 
I found also a genuine desire by the leaders 
and people of Israel to reach a peaceful 
settlement of differences with the Arab 
States. It is not for lack of any will on 
the part of the Israelis that the Arabs have 
refused to enter into peaceful negotiations. 
And there can be no doubt whatever that 
as long as the Soviets provide aggressive 
leadership in the direction of continuing 
Arab hostility towards Israel, the Middle 
East will continue to live in a state of ten- 
sion and ferment. Moreover, it will remain 
one of the world’s most inflammable areas 
if it is not fire-proofed by decisive and 
united action by the nations of the free 
world. 

I am convinced that we are close to a 
point of no return in the Middle East. Some 
of our friends in the West have perceived 
this somewhat more clearly than we. France 
long ago recognized the urgent necessity for 
helping Israel to keep within range of arms 
equality with her hostile neighbors who have 
been the beneficiaries of military giveaway 
programs by the Soviets. Under one of the 
great statesmen of our time, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, free Germany has been a vital factor 
in aiding Israel’s economy. Not only the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, but private industrial enterprises, 
have come to Israel’s aid, despite threats of 
Arab boycotts and actual blacklisting by the 
Arab States. ‘ 

I would not for a moment question the 
deep sense of awareness shown by our own 
Government under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the Middle East and 
its people are of vital concern to the na- 
tional interests of the United States. Cer- 
tainly, President Eisenhower’s forthright de- 
cision to throw the full weight of the United 
States behind the protection of Lebanon's 
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independence was a clear and unmistakable 
signal to international communism that our 
country will not flinch from its duty to help 
safeguard human freedom. 

Nevertheless, I think we can agree that in 
dealing with as fluid and complex a set of 
problems as exist in the Middle East, there 
is a need for constant reassessment of our 
national policies. 

Our party has long recognized that ani- 
mosities prevailing in the Middle East are a 
major threat to internation] peace. Our 
platform in 1956 took note of the conflict 
between Israel and the Arab States and 
properly condemned the Soviet bloc for ham- 
pering a peaceful settlement by its arms 
shipments to the Arab States. 

We pledged ourselves to the preservation 
of the independence and integrity of the sev- 


“eral states of the Middle East, naming both 


Israel and her Arab neighbors in that com- 
mitment. 

We pledged our continuing efforts to en- 
courage the Arab States and Israel to nego- 
tiate a peaceful solution of their differences. 

We promised our good offices to bring 
about an end to boycotts, blockades, and re- 
strictions on the use of international water- 
ways, 

We pledged assistance to the rehabilita- 
tion and permanent resettlement of the Arab 
refugees on the basis that would “give Israel 
that assurance of national security which 
the situation and our national interests re- 
quire.” 

We approved appropriate action to op- 
pose the imposition by foreign governments 
of discrimination against U.S. citizens, based 
on their religion or race and we noted that 
“we shall do all we can to bring an end to 
these deplorable practices.” 

A good many of these pledges have been 
kept. We have indeed acted to preserve the 
independence and integrity of the nations of 
the Middle East. 

We have sought to persuade both sides to 
enter into negotiations looking toward a 
peaceful resolution of their differences. 

We have voiced our concern over Arab 
refusal to lift the Suez Canal blockade on 
Israeli shipping. 

We have expressed our abhorrence for 
discriminatory practices aimed at U.S. citi- 
zens because of racial or religious considera- 
tions. 

We must, however, face the hard truth 
that despite these expressions, the evils at 
which they were almed have continued, In 
the United Arab Republic, Nasser has found 
it more expedient to accept the moral and, 
in many cases, physical support of the Soviet 
bloc than to contemplate roads to a peaceful 
settlement with Israel. The Suez remains 
closed to Israeli shipping in violation of an 
established international convention and a 
decision of the Security Council and the 
pledge of Egypt to comply with the six prin- 
ciples adopted and with the Security Coun- 
cil in 1956. Persons and firms of many na- 
tions are boycotted and blacklisted for do- 
ing business with Israel. Arab Governments 
receiving United States aid are boycotting 
American firms and refusing to honor the 
passports of American citizens for no other 
disqualification than their religious faith. 
Arab States are excluding American citizens 
of Jewish faith from U.S. Government civil- 
ian and military posts and from employ- 
ment on U.S. defense contracts in Arab 
countries. We find ourselves, therefore, in 
the incredible position of maintaining 
friendly relations with governments that do 
not hesitate to impose second-class citizen- 
ship on our own nationals. 

In 1956, the Senate of the United States 
unanimously adopted Senate Resolution 323 
condemning attempts by foreign nations to 
create religious distinctions among our citi- 
zens in the granting of personal or commer=- 
cial access of any other rights otherwise avail- 
able to American citizens generally. Much 
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the same. principle was expressed in an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Appro- 
priations bill enacted in 1959. 

Admittedly, the problem of dealing with 
Arab Governments on a basis that will safe- 
guard military and economic relations im-~- 
portant to our national interests is com- 
plex and prohibitive of any pat solution. But 
if events since the outbreak of World War 
II have taught us anything, it must be ob- 
vious by now thate is profitless to tempor- 
ize with dictatorship, no matter what its 
guise and no matter how small the land in 
which it takes root. 

As a businessman, I am conscious of the 
vast investment stake we have established in 
the Middle East. But I cannot persuade my- 
self that any true long-range advantage can 
accrue to us if we permit the rights of our 
citizens to be subordinated to the expe- 
diency of international bargaining. 

We must, of course, put forward our best 
efforts to persuade the nations of the Middle 
East to reach a peaceful settlement of their 
differences. Indeed, it would be my hope 
that we would signify our intention of giving 
this area of the world a high priority on our 
foreign policy agenda, and that we would 
exercise the leadership which I believe the 
nations of that community and our friends 
in the West would welcome. I would hope 
that we could move in this area in full con- 
cert with our Western friends, all of whom 
have as crucial a stake in the area as we have. 
Among them is to be found a great fund 
of skills and experience which would serve 
us well if they were put to coordinated use. 
And among them, as I have noted, are coun- 
tries which have already made plain their in- 
tentions of standing firm by the democracy 
of Israel. I saw no signs that these coun- 
tries are faring badly at the hands of the 
Arabs despite the efforts to dissuade them 
from their course. I would have no fears 
that any worse fate would befall our own 
country if we were to move anew in the 
direction of restoring the Middle East com- 
munity to stability and reducing frictions. 

I would regard it as essential that our point 
of departure take the form of an invitation 
to all the states of the area to meet with us 
and our friends for the purpose of examining 
a full range of economic and social measures 
by which the Western nations can begin at 
once to make a meaningful contribution to 
the raising of living standards in the area. 
High on such an agenda would be the ques- 
tion of rehabilitating and resettling the 
refugees. Equally prominent would be a 
solemn assurance to these states that we 
continue to respect their sovereignty and 
integrity and that our sole interest in ask- 
ing them to meet jointly with us is to ascer- 
tain how we can best move toward helping 
them to achieve national self-reliance. As 
to the differences that now obtain between 
the Arab States and Israel, we should make 
it plain at the outset that we are prepared to 
serve as friends of both parties to bring 
direct negotiations with them. At all events, 
we must make it plain that an essential fac- 
tor in our relations with the area is the 
readiness of others to accord our country 
and our people the same degree of respect we 
give to them. 

The steps I suggest may well touch off 
new torrents of propaganda abuse from the 
Communists. To what extent this will make 
itself felt in Arab lands can only be sur- 
mised. But one thing is clear: our national 
interest requires that we assert President 
Eisenhower’s call for peace with justice 
through a program that will give fresh mean- 
ing to this idea. We must make it plain that 
we are prepared to give practical and effective 
support to those nations of the Middle East 
that are genuinely interested in the peace- 
ful development of their lands and in peace- 
ful relations with their neighbors. This ex- 
cludes any inference of intrusion into the in- 
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ternal affairs of these countries. It is for 
them to decide their own destinies. To the 
extent that they contribute to the peace and 
stability of their area they are entitled, and 
should be assured they will receive, the fullest 
support possible within the range of our in- 
ternational commitments. 

For this, we are entitled to, and should 
receive, assurances that established prin- 
ciples of international law will be respected. 
We must make sure that the patience mani- 
fested toward Fidel Castro is not misread. If 
we sometimes seem to ignore our friends 
while rewarding our enemies, let none who 
follow in Castro’s path be deluded into think- 
ing that we have any higher regard for ap- 
peasement today than we did in the time of 
Hitler. 

I respectfully submit that, given the benefit 
of a superb candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States in the person of Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp NIxon, it is of the greatest 
urgency that our party platform assert a 
policy that will make plain our determination 
to pursue the establishment of genuine peace 
and cooperation in the Middle East with re- 
newed vigor and enterprise. 





Appeal by Employees of the Government 
Printing Office Composing Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


_Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the brief filed by the employees 
of the Government Printing Office Com- 
posing Division with the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. The 1,400 members of 
the composing division are the ones who 
are primarily responsible for the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, bills, reports, hear- 
ings, Federal. Register, and so forth. 
Evidence of the efficiency of these com- 
positors are all around us attesting to 
the fact that we have the best printing 
establishment in the world. Yet in 
terms of wages, hours, and so forth, we 
are apparently lagging behind the in- 
dustry in the major printing centers of 
the country. 

I commend the points raised in this 
bill to the sympathetic attention of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. Unfor- 
tunately, the move toward early ad- 
journment may preclude a hearing this 
year. However, I hope that when the 
87th Congress convenes the Joint Com- 
mittee will thoroughly analyze these 
grievances and correct the inequities 
which are set forth in this brief: 

Brier IN SUPPORT OF AN APPEAL BY THE 
EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE COMPOSING DIVISION FROM THE 
DECISION AND OFFER OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER 
RELATING TO WAGE ADJUSTMENTS AND OTHER 
MATTERS TO. THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
PRINTING, 86TH CONGRESS, AUGUST 19, 1960 

A, JURISDICTION 

The Kiess Act (44 U.S.C.A. 40) provides that 
“the rate of wages, including compensa- 
tion for night and overtime work for more 
than 10 employees of the same occupation 
shall be determined by a conference between 
the Public Printer and a committee selected 
by the trades affected.” 
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The said act further provides: 

“If the Public Printer and the committee 
representing any trade fail to agree as to 
wages, salaries, and compensation, either 
party is granied the right of appeal to the 
Joint Committee on Printing.” 

The Composing Division, Government 
Printing Office, consists of approximately 
1,300 employees and represents “employees 
of the same occupation” (printing) within 
the meaning of the aforesaid statutory lan- 
guage. 

The scale committee of the Composing Di- 
vision (hereinafter referred to as “the scale 
committee”) consists of five members who 
were selected by the Composing Division on 
February 3-4, 1960, and the committes has 
been vested with authority to enter this ap- 
peal by the employees of said Composing 
Division, 

B. BACKGROUND 


On July 26, 1960, the Public Printer pre- 
sented to the scale committee his preliminary 
thinking on matters likely to be considered 
at the formal wage conference scheduled for 
August 8, 1960. 

On Julge@7, 1960, the scale committee sub- 
mitted to the Public Printer the proposals 
of the Composing Division for the year be- 
ginning August 18, 1960. 

On August 5, 1960, the chairman of the 
scale committee replied to the Public Print- 
er’s preliminary thinking letter of July 26, 
1960, in which the scale committee recom- 
mended four changes ‘in the weighted aver- 
age formula if such formula is to be con- 
tinued. In addition the scale committee 
recommended that its counsel be permitted 
to attend the formal wage conference and 
that a verbatim transcript be taken of the 
conference. 

On August 8, 1960, the Public Printer dis- 
cussed the proposals of the Composing Divi- 
sion in a formal conference with the scale 
committee. 

On August 8 Mr. F. E. Christofane, Comp< 
troller of the Government Printing Office, 
advised the scale committee’s counsel, John 
C. Williamson, Esq., that because the Kiess 
Act did not specifically provide for attend- 
ance of counsel, such attendance would not 
be authorized. In the same letter the re- 
quest for a verbatim transcript of the formal 
wage conference was rejected because: 

“The Kiess Act does not make provision 
for recording a wage conference or for fur- 
nishing transcripts of the proceedings of 
such a conference.” 

On August 9, 1960, the Public Printer ad- 
vised the scale committee that he was reject- 
ing all of the several proposals made by the 
scale committee and that in lieu thereof he 
would “reluctantly agree to recommend con- 
tinuation of another year of the present for-' 
mula, and the compositors’ pay in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office be raised by 9 cents: 
per hour—from $3.34 to $3.43 per hour—for | 
the coming year; continuation of the 15-per- 
cent night differential; time and one-half for , 
hours worked in excess of 40 in any work- 
week; and for holidays, in addition to gra- 
tuity pay, 1144 timés the regular hourly rate 
for all hours worked.” 

The Public Printer’s reply of August 9 
failed to comment on the four changes in 
the weighted average formula recommended 
by the scale committee in its letter of Au- 
gust 5. 

On August 10, 1960, the chairman of the 
scale committee urged the Public Printer to 
reconsider his decision of August 9 in view 
of his apparent disregard of the four rec- 
ommended changes in the weighted average 
formula. 

On August 12, 1960, the Public Printer ad- 
vised that the four changes in the formula 
were rejected. 

On August 15-16, 1960, the employees of 
the Composing Division rejected the Public 
Printer’s offer by a vote of 831-148. 
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C. DISCUSSION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 
RAISED BY THIS APPEAL 


1. The weighted average formula: 

This formula which seeks to arrive at a 
minimum hourly rate by taking a weighted 
average (weighted toward the cities with 
more employees) of compositors in 25 major 
cities has been in use for 12 years. The 
composing division employees’ dissatisfaction 
with the formula has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed to the Public Printer. The Public 
Printer’s dissatisfaction with the formula is 
underscored in his decision of August 9 to 
“reluctantly agree” to its continuation for 
another year. 

A formula which both parties find dis- 
tasteful must be reexamined and either re- 
jected or modified in Order for it to provide 
an equitable basis for negotiation. 

The scale committee receded from its 
prior insistence that the formula be aban- 
doned and the Government Printing Office 
accept the highest minimum hourly rate. 

_ (San Francisco, Calif.; $3.92 per hour.) In- 
stead the scale committee proposed that if 
the weighted average formula be continued it 
be modified so as to remove four defects, de- 
fects which the scale committee insists 
makes the weighted average a biased average. 

These four changes are as follows: 

(a) Night employees in the applicable 
cities should be included in determining the 
average. 

All day and night employees are paid the 
minimum hourly rate. (The night differ- 
ential which is applied to the minimum rate 
is not in issue and has no bearing on this 
argument.) 

The present formula by including only the 
day workers causes the final average not to 
reflect the higher rates in the cities which 
have large numbers of night employees. 

For example, assume two cities as follows: 

City A: Day, 1,000; night, 1,000; hourly 
rate, $3. 

City B:. Day 500; night 50; hourly rate 
$2.50. 

By including only the day employees the 
weighted average is $2.83. 

By including the day and night employees 
(all of whom are subject to the rate) the 
weighted average is $2.89. 

The conclusion is inescapable that exclud- 
ing the night employees represents a funda- 
mental defect in the weighted average for- 
mula. 

(b) A percentage of newspaper employees 
in the applicable cities should be included as 
@ component part of the weighted average 
formula. 

The weighted average formula includes 
Only day employees of commercial book and 
job establishments. (Reference has already 
been made to the arbitrary exclusion of 
night employees.) The weighted average 
formula excludes newspaper employees in 
the cities used presumably because the Pub- 
lic Printer has determined that the nature 
of the work of the GPO Composing Division 
is purely commercial-book-and-job type to 
the exclusion of newspaper-type work. This 
the scale committee insists is an error on the 
part of the Public Printer. A substantial 
percentage of the Composing Division’s work 
relates to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, com- 
mittee reports, bills and hearings, the Fed- 
eral Register, and several nondaily periodicals 
all of which reflect newspaper-type deadlines. 

It is significant that on August 11, 1960, the 
Deputy Public Printer expressed his opinion 
to the scale committee that 10 percent of 
the Composing Division’s work was news- 
paper type. This concedes the principle 
sought here, although an examination of the 
work of the Composing Division will reveal 
@ larger percentage figure. 

The scale committee believes that at least 
25 percent of the work of the Composing 
Division is sufficiently related to newspaper 
work to dictate that at least 25 percent of 
the newspaper employees in the cities used 
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be added as a component part of the 
weighted average formula. 

(c) Contributions to vested pension and 
profit-sharing plans in the applicable cities 
should be considered in applying the 
weighted average formula. 

Many wage negotiations in the printing 
industry include contributions (or increases 
in existing contributions) to pension, profit 
sharing, and other welfare programs in lieu 
of, but still part of, equivalent wage increases. 
This is attractive to the employees because 
the latter does not have to include the con- 
tribution as income for tax purposes, and, 
more important, the pension and profit- 
sharing plans are required by the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for immediate or 
partial vesting. “Vesting” means that the 
employee has a contractual right to that 
part of the fund attributable to the con- 
tribution even if the employee leaves before 
retirement, or dies. 

The announced minimum hourly rates in 
the cities concerned, which are used by the 
Public Printer, do not refiect these contribu- 
tions, yet they are essentially compensation. 

The scale committee recommends, there- 
fore, that a percentage differential be deter- 
mined (by negotiation with the Public 
Printer) and be applied to the minimum 
hourly rate in the cities where the Secretary 
of Labor determines that vested pension or 
profit-sharing plans are prevalent and cus- 
tomary. 

(ad) The number -of cities used in the 
weighted average formula should be reduced 
to the five major printing centers as de- 
termined by the Bureau of the Census. 

The existing number of 25 cities used in 
the formula has no basis other than prece- 
dent. The scale committee believes that the 
smaller number of cities recommended here- 
in would contribute to a more equitable 
formula. 

On May 13, 1955, the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, the Honorable 
Cart HAYDEN, expressed himself most elo- 
quently on the subject of the weighted 
average formula in these words: 

“The Joint Committee on Printing, there- 
fore, approved the weighted average formula 
but there was no understanding that it would 
remain unchanged for all time to come. 

“It was the committee’s opinion that while 
the weighted average has apparently served a 
very good purpose, it was by no means in- 
fallible and should any alternate plan be 
agreed upon that would, in the interest of all 
concerned, be more applicable, then consid- 
eration should be given to its use.” 

The scale committee believes that if the 
Public Printer makes use of the weighted 
average formula he has the solemn duty of 
applying it with a zealous regard for the 
propriety of its component parts. A formula 
is valid only if all its components are yalid. 

2. The Public Printer’s rejection of the pro- 
posed overtime rates is arbitrary because in 
so doing he rejects a formula which has been 
accepted overwhelmingly in the printing in- 
dustry. 

The scale committee recommended that 
overtime compensation shall be 114 times 
the regular rate for the first 4 hours of over- 
time; two times the regular rate thereafter, 
and two times the regular rate for Sundays. 
The present formula is 144 times the regular 
rate regardless of the amount of overtime or 
Sundays. 

3. The Public Printer’s rejection of the 
proposed shorter workweek is arbitrary be- 
cause in so doing he rejects a workweek 
which has been overwhelmingly accepted in 
the printing industry. 

The scale committee recommended a 3714- 
hour week, The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports the average workweek in the print- 
ing industry to be 36.7 hours. Of 43,334 
printers employed in 25 large cities, 43,038, 
or 99.99 percent, work less than 40 hours per 
week, the present GPO workweek. 


August 26 


The Public Printer admits that he is in- 
fluenced in his decision by the Civil Service 
Commission. This is an abdication of the 
Public Printer’s responsibility. A decision 
should be based on custom in the printing 
industry as are other decisions affecting 
wages and so forth in the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

D. DISCUSSION OF THE PROCEDURAL ISSUES 
RAISED BY TH},)APPEAL 


The scale committee recognizes that the 
Kiess Act dimits the scope of the appeal to 
“wages, salaries, and compensation.” 

The Attorney General (vol. 41, Opinion No. 
$8) has rendered this opinion: 

“The establishment of regular hours of 
work and the regular workweek is generally 
recognized as part of wage negotiations and 
the Public Printer is required to conduct 
such negotiations.” : 

The scale committee regrets that the Pub- 
lic Printer’s approach to the conference table 
is not in the traditional spirit of the “col- 
lective bargaining” process. For this reason 
the scale committee urges that the Joint 
Committee on Printing take cognizance of 
the Public Printer’s procedures under the 
Kiess Act. 

The scale committee respectfully submits 
that the procedural approach of the Public 
Printer to the letter and spirit of the Kiess 
Act is not conducive to a just determination 
of the issues. 

House Report 412, 68th Congress, to H.R. 
7996 (the Kiess Act) expresses the intent 
of Congress in this manner: 

“The wages and compensation for these 
various groups ought to be determined in 
the same manner as any large industrial con- 
cern negotiates with its employees.” 

How does the Public Printer react to this 
expression of intent by the Congress? 

1, The Public Printer refused to permit 
counsel for the scale committee to attend 
the formal wage conference. The Public 
Printer advised, through his counsel, that 
the Kiess Act “does not authorize or provide 
for the scale committee to have a counsel” at 
such proceedings. This is a patent violation 
of a fundamental right. 

2. The Public Printer refused to permit 
a verbatim transcript to be taken of the 
formal wage conference. He advised through 
his counsel that “The Kiess Act does not 
make provision for recording a wage con- 
ference or for furnishing transcripts of the 
proceedings.” Apparently, the Public Printer 
believes that nothing so fundamental as the 
right of counsel or a record may be implied 
in a statute which confers a right. 

This is truly the reductio ad absurdum of 
strict construction of the letter of the law. 

The Public Printer’s approach to both the 
substantive and procedural aspects of the 
formal wage conference of August 8th is re- 
flected in the following statement in his 
letter of August 9th referred to above: 

“Although I have found your committee 
ready to accept any compromise which would 
have the tendency to increase rates, I have 
not found you at all willing to accept any 
proposals which might have the effect of 
reducing some rates.” 

E, RECOMMENDATIONS 


The scale committee trusts that the Joint 
Committee on Printing in evaluating these 
arguments will reject the concept expressed 
by the Public Printer as to the nature and 
meaning of this appeal. On August 8, 1960, 
speaking through counsel the Public Printer 
stated that an appeal would be only from the 
“conclusion” as to wages, salaries, and com- 
pensation, and “not on the record, the pro- 
cedure, or the method or basis used in de- 
termining the conclusion.” The scale com- 
mittee believes that congressional inquiry 
into “procedure,” “methods,” and “basis” for 
arriving at decisions is fundamental to the 
American concept of law and equity. 
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The scale committee therefore recommends 
that the Joint Committee on Printing, in 
light of the facts presented herein and to 
be supplemented by oral presentation, direct: 

1, That the Public Printer resume negotia- 
tions with the scale committee with the end 
in view of correcting the four defects in the 
weighted average formula as presented here- 
in. 

2. That. the Public Printer pay overtime 
compensation as follows: 1% times the 
regular rate for the first 4 hours and 2 times 
the regular rate thereafter; all Sunday work 
to be at 2 times the regular rate. 

3. That the Public Printer initiate a work- 
week as follows: 74% hours per day or per 
night for 5 days or 5 nights, Monday through 
Friday. 

4. That the Public Printer permit counsel 
for the scale committee to participate in 
formal wage negotiation conferences held un- 
der the authority of the Kiess Act. 

5. That the Public Printer, upon request 
of the scale committee, provide for a ver- 
batim transcript of formal wage conferences 
under the Kiess Act and to make a transcript 
available to the scale committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

For the Composing Division Scale Com- 
mittee, Government Printing Office: 

Burt I. PALMER, 
Chairman, 

RALPH A. MEYER, 
Secretary. 

HUBERT P. Hoy. 

JOHN W. REID. 

Eart D. THOMPSON. 





Tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. 


Barnsley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a column 
which appeared in the August 10, 1960, 
issue of the Manila Times, regarding an 
employee of the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice, Richard L. Barnsley, who is complet- 
ing a tour of duty as public affairs of- 
ficer in the Philippine Islands. 


In view of the criticism which, fairly 
or unfairly, is often leveled at the de- 
portment of U.S. Government repre- 
sentatives abroad, it is gratifying, in- 
deed, to read such glowing accounts in 
the foreign press as that accorded Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnsley. 


This fine family deserves great credit 
for the distinguished representation they 
have given our country, and I am very 
pleased to invite this complimentary 
item to the attention of the American 
public. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SUNDRIES 
(By Lina Flor) 

Despedidas for Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Barnsley continue to gain momentum as 
the date of their departure (August 31), ap- 
proaches, There’s another one siated for 
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tonight, with Mr. and Mrs. Go Puan Seng as 
hosts, at Peking House of Hotel Mabuhay. 

What was it that Scarlett O’Hara said 
toward the ending of the book, “Gone With 
the Wind,” of course, when, faced by the 
worst crisis in her life after Rhett Butler 
had said, “I don’t give a damn what you do,” 
and left her? She said, “I won’t think about 
it now * * * I’ll think about it tomorrow.” 

To the generation that avidly perused the 
Mitchell novel and the succeeding generation 
that shared with the first the thrill of seeing 
it come to life on the screen, the phrase and 
the attitude it signifies (putting off the un- 
pleasant and unwanted things for as long 
as possible) are easily recognizable in the 
term, “doing a Scarlett O'Hara.” 

Well, this columnist has been doing a 
Scarlett O’Hara with regards to the impend- 
ing departure of Dick and Doris Barnsley. 
Since it had been made known as early as 
last January that their tour of duty would 
be ending around July and not later than 
August, we—that is, myself and many 
others—have chosen to ignore. For a while, 
there was wishful thinking: perhaps it 
would be just another homeleave and they’d 
be reassigned again here for another term. 
Even after this was declared as most un- 
likely and it had been verified by Washington 
(the home office of the USIS) that there 
would indeed be a new Public Affairs Officer 
to replace Mr. Richard L. Barnsley, we still 
refused to think about it. We were not 
going to think about it till the tomorrow 
when it would no longer be possible to avoid 
doing so. 

It is not surprising that this sentiment 
should be shared by many, many others. 
During the almost 5 years they’ve been here 
(Dick first came as Deputy Public Affairs Of- 
ficer before he made Chief after the first tour 
of duty), the Barnsleys have become one of 
the most popular and well-loved couples of 
the U.S. Embassy-USIS setup, their circle 
of friends not confined to the diplomatic 
and press groups but extending widely to 
those of other and varied interests. 

And it is not surprising, either, that this 
should be so, for in the Barnsleys, together 
and individually, are all the elements for 
popularity anywhere and, perhaps, particu- 
larly here in the Philippines. They are both 
young and good-looking, well-dressed but not 
showy, friendly without the exuberance of 
the Dale Carnegie type, intelligent without 
being pedantic, interested (in local and per- 
sonal affairs) without seeming to pry, under- 
standing without being meddlesome and, 
best of all, imbued with keen sense of humor 
and devoid of that subtle air of condescen- 
sion that we Orientals inutitively sense in 
most apparently friendly Americans, parti- 
cularly those of the Foreign Service. 

They are good sports and good at sports— 
tennis, badminton, bowling, golf. In the 
last mentioned, they are not only good but 
excellent; in Dick’s case, outstanding. They 
entertain well and with good taste, but never 
lavishly or ostentatiously. They are good 
dancers in the conservative way but enjoy 
watching the experits of really fashionable 
dances. 

In addition—and in certain local circles 
this would be the foremost factor—they are 
Catholics and, Doris specially, have become 
active in semireligious charity organizations 
since they resided in San Lorenzo village. 
They have been among the most ardent mem- 
bers of the CFM (Christian Family Move- 
ment) unit in their district since its estab- 
lishment. 

I could go on and on about the Barnsleys 
and if I seem biased, then so are countless 
others who have become their friends here. 
And, anyway, we—that is, again, I and those 
others—have been doing the Scarlett O'Hara 
long enough to make it excusable now to let 
go. 
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Military Cemeteries Overseas—Part 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include the remainder of the military 
cemetery dedications overseas which I 
attended last month. 

The Ardennes Cemetery is located near 
the edge of Neuville-en-Condroz, near 
the city of Liege. It is 50% acres in ex- 
tent and contains the graves of 5,250 of 
our military dead who died also in the 
Battle of the Bulge. The headstones are 
alined in straight rows which take the 
form of a huge Greek cross on the grass, 





‘framed by masses of trees. 


Near the entrance, to the south of the 
burial area, is the memorial—a rectangu- 
lar gray stone structure containing a 
small chapel, 3 large maps of inlaid 
marble, 24 panels depicting combat and 
supply activities, and other ornamental 
features including the insignia of the 
major American units in northwest Eu- 
rope. Two of the maps depict operations 
of the American Armed Forces, and the 
third commemorates the services of sup= 
ply in the European theater. On the ex- 
terior is a large scale sculpture. Along 
the sides, inscribed in granite slabs, are 
the names of 462 missing who lie in un- 
known graves. ‘ 

Those addressing the dedication cere- 
mony were the Honorable William A. M. 
Burden, American Ambassador to Bel- 
gium; the Honorable John. J. McCloy, 
representing the President of the United 
States; the Honorable Gaston Eyskens, 
Prime Minister of Belgium; the Honor- 
able Thomas E. Martin, U.S. Senate. 

On July 16, the Commission dedicated 
the American Naval Memorial, at Brest, 
France. This memorial was erected on 
the ramparts of the city overlooking the 
harbor which was a major base of opera- 
tions for American naval vessels during 
World War I. The original monument 
built on this site, commemorating the 
achievements of the United States Navy 
during World War I, was destroyed by 
the enemy on July 4, 1941, prior to our 
entry into World War II. The present 
structure was completed in 1958, and is a 
replica of the original. The monument 
is a rectangular rose-granite shaft rising 
145 feet above the lower terrace, and 100 
feet above the Cours d’Ajot. All four 
sides are_ornamented by sculpture of 
nautical interest. The surrounding area 
has been developed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment into an attractive park. 

The following made addresses at the 
dedication: the Honorable Amory 
Houghton, American Ambassador to 
France; Monsieur Georges Lombard, 
Dénuté-Maire of Brest; the Honorable 
William B. Franke, Secretary of the 
Navy; and the Honorable Michel Debré, 
Prime Minister of France. 

The band played the French national 
anthem, “La Marseillaise,” which was 
followed by the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
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On July 19, the Lorraine Cemetery, lo- 
cated in the little town of St. Avold, was 
dedicated. This ceremony covers 11312 
acres and contains the largest number of 
graves of our military dead in World War 
II in Europe—a total of 10,489. The 
headstones are arranged in a generally 
elliptical design, in nine plots, extending 
over the beautiful rolling terrain of east- 
ern Lorraine and culminating in a promi- 
nent overlook feature. 

‘The memorial, containing maps in 
ceramic and service flags, as well as the 
chapel with five sculptured figures above 
the altar, stands on a plateau to the west 
of the burial area. High on its exterior 
wall is the large figure of Saint Avold, 
the martyred Roman soldier who over- 
looks the silent host. On each side of 
the memorial and parallel to its front, 
stretch the walls with the names of 444 
Americans missing whose remains were 
never recovered or identified. 

The dedication address was made by 
Gen. Charles D. Palmer, deputy com- 
mander in chief, headquarters European 
command. Others addressing the gath- 
ering were the Honorable Amory Hough- 
ton, American Ambassador to France; 
the Honorable Charles E. Potter, member 
of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission; the Honorable John J. Mc- 
Cloy, representing the President of the 
United States; Mr. Emile Schilling, 
Maire-Adjoint, Saint Avold; and the 
Honorable Raymond Triboulet, French 
Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

The band played the French national 
anthem, “La Marseillaise,” which was 
followed by the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

At each dedication ceremony, prayers 
were offered by chaplains of the Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths, of the 
American Armed Forces. Floral trib- 
utes were placed at each memorial, 
which was followed by volleys and taps. 

The entrance to each cemetery is 
similar to the entrance to a large park— 
the road is lined with beautiful shrub- 
bery and evergreens of every descrip- 
tion. The grounds around the ceme- 
teries are beautifully kept. 

The sites were selected with a view of 
their accessibility, aspect, and drainage. 
Tiles around the cemeteries carry off the 
water in seasons of heavy rainfall. Each 
cemetery has water storage reservoirs 
anda high pressure sprinkling system 
for use during dry seasons and real 
drought conditions. 

Fourteen outstanding architects, each 
to design one of the cemeteries, were 
selected by the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. Each plot has a 
devotional chapel, inscription of the 
names and particulars of the missing in 
the region, and a graphic map—in per- 
manent form—of the services of our 
troops. 

In most of these cemeteries, the chil- 
dren in the vicinity place small Ameri- 
can flags on each grave on such national 
holidays as Veterans Day, Memorial Day, 
and so forth. 

“The grass is kept at a 1%-inch level 
and looks like a green carpet. The su- 
pervision of the maintenance of these 
cemeteries is under an American, and I 
am unable to find sufficient words of 
praise to compliment the people who 
take care of these cemeteries. 
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Gen. Jacob L. Devers is the Chairman 
of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, and Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid 
is Vice Chairman. Others serving on the 
Commission are Mr. Leslie F. Biffle, Mr. 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, former Senator 
Charles E. Potter, Mr. John Philips, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. -Wendell L. 
Willkie, Gen. Carl Spaatz, Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin O. Davis, Hon. Forest A. Har- 
ness, and Gen. Thomas North. 





Putting the Brakes on Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “Putting the Brakes on 
Spending,” written by Mr. David 
Lawrence, and published in a recent issue 
of the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PuTrInc THE BRAKES ON SPENDING—SENATE 

AcTION ON AGED CARE BrLL CALLED BIGGEST 

NEWS OF CAMPAIGN 


(By David Lawrence) 


The biggest news of the presidential cam- 
paign happened Tuesday night in Congress. 
A coalition of Democrats and Republicans in 
the Senate applied the brakes on unneces- 
sary spending. Even though, for political 
purposes, the candidates of both parties 
wanted other legislation, the majority stuck 
to the fundamental principle that, irrespec- 
tive of party, the most important duty today 
is to prevent inflation and excessive govern- 
mental spending. 

For many years now the Democrats have 
had majority control of Congress. But the 
Democratic Party is split. Approximately°20 
Democrats who are against inflationary 
spending usually join with 31 or more Re- 
publicans to make a majority against the 
spenders. 

Although this has happened several times, 
the most significant vote of all has just come 
on medical care legislation. Because of its 
political importance, it was assumed that 
the Democrats would uphold Senator KEn- 
NEDY’s position. Despite the fact that the 
presidential candidate of their party was 
directly involved and that nearly all the 
Democratic Senators have publicly stated 
their intentions to vote for the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket, the so-called conservative 
group adhered to its principles and brushed 
aside partisan politics. 

This means a good deal to the Nation and 
especially to those voters who had begun 
to fear that, tf a change in administration 
should occur in January, there would be a 
spending orgy. 

There were two proposals offered to the 
Senate as substitutes for the Senate Finance 
Committee bill. One, sponsored by a Re- 
publican group, wanted to provide a larger 
program of medical care but outside the 
social security system. The cost would have 
been paid on a 50-50 arrangement between 
the States and the Federal Government. 
This aid would have been made available 
on a voluntary basis to persons over 65 with 
incomes of less than $3,000 for an individual 
or $4,500 for a couple, with beneficiaries pay- 
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ing not less than 10 percent of the cost. It 
was estimated the bill would have cost the 
Federal Treasury $450 million a year. This 
was rejected. 

The other proposal, sponsored by Senator 
KENNEDY, would have required an increase 
in the social security tax. Everyone retired 
under social security would be eligible for 
medical benefits at age 68, with no distinc- 
tion made between those who need and those 
who don't need such benefits. The cost was 
figured at about $700 million annually, but 
it was estimated that the additional tax on 
everybody’s paycheck would total around $1 
billion a year. 

The Senate, after rejecting both substi- 
tute plans, finally passed the Finance Com- 
mittee bill requiring an estimated $320 mil- 
lion a year from the Federal Government, 
though some argued that the cost would 
eventually be higher. The benefits would 
go only to needy persons over 65 years of age 
and those on old-age assistance. The States 
would determine who would be eligible and 
how big a program would be needed. 

There is involved in the issue not only the 
problem of excessive Government spending 
but the question of self-reliance and the aid 
that relatives can give. To transfer to the 
Federal Government the whole burden of 
medical care for the aged didn’t seem to the 
majority in the Senate to be wise. It ap- 
pears the House will take the same view 
in adjusting in conference the differences 
between the Senate bill and a somewhat 
similar measure already passed by the House 
calling for a smaller total of Federal funds. 

It might have been thought that, during 
@ political campaign, the Democrats would 
take a chance and pass any bill their candi- 
date wanted and then let the blame fall on 
President Eisenhower, who, it is known, 
planned to veto any extreme measures. But 
the Democrats who joined with the Republi- 
cans in voting against the Kennedy measure 
had to look beyond the political game on 
the national front and face their own con- 
stituents who are opposed to governmental 
paternalism and unnecessary spending. 

Does all this represent a setback for Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, who took his position squarely 
on thé Democratic platform adopted at Los 
Angeles? He said immediately after the Sen- 
ate action this week: 

“This vote demonstrates that if we’re going 
to have effective legislation in this and other 
fields, we're going to have to have an ad- 
ministration that will provide leadership 
and a Congress that will act.” 

But most of the conservative Democrats 
are from the South and are either assured 
of victory in their States this autumn or do 
not come up this year for reelection. So it 
is difficult to see how the election of a 
persidential candidate on the Democratic 
ticket can change the situation. In fact, 
the conservative coalition seems here to stay 
and to vote against inflation whatever the 
outcome of the presidential contest this year. 
This is the most important development thus 
far in the whole campaign. 





General of the Armies John J. Pershing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, on June 1 
the President approved House Joint Res- 
olution 640 proclaiming September 13 as 
a day for all Americans to pay proper 
homage to General of the Armies John 
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J. Pershing and to the men who served 
under him. 

General Pershing was born on that 
date 100 years ago in Laclede, Mo., which 
is within the congressional district which 
I am honored to represent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
call attention of my colleagues to an edi- 
torial honoring this great soldier which 
will appear in the September issue of 
Army, the magazine of the Association 
of the U.S. Army. 

The editorial follows: 

GENERAL OF THE ARMIES JOHN J. PERSHING 


Newton D. Baker once observed that the 
one thing he couldn’t understand about 
John J. Pershing was how a man who had 
such breadth of vision could become so 
concerned about the brass on a soldier’s 
buttons. The answer is really simple. 
Pershing was the product of a versatile army. 
Most of us think that versatility and breadth 
of view are new to the U.S. Army; a necessary 
response to global war and the worldwide 
menace of communism. This is not entirely 
true. As Harvey DeWeerd has pointed out, 
Pershing had a diversity of service before 
he became commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. “Pershing,” DeWeerd 
wrote: 

“Served against the Indians; he taught in 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps at the 
University of Nebraska—taking a law degree 
at the same time. He instructed at West 
Point, fought in the Spanish-American War, 
held a post of wide responsibility in the 
Moro country of the Philippines, studied at 
the Army War College, and witnessed big- 
scale war in Manchuria. He went on a mis- 
sion investigating European armies and led 
an expedition into Mexico in a state of af- 
fairs that was neither war nor peace.” 


A young brigadier with that kind of edu- 
cation and experience would be considered a 
singularly well equipped soldier today, just 
as Pershing certainly was. As for his in- 
terest in buttons, it was this obsession with 
the details of soldiering that made the 
American Expeditionary Forces the profes- 
sional fighting force it became in 1918. It 
was another facet of his soldierly insistence 
on individual marksmanship and a high 
standard of discipline. ‘The significance of 
Pershing today, as we commemorate his 
100th birthday, is that he professionalized 
the command and staff systems, set the 
Army school system on the way to becoming 
the finest in the world, and through exam- 
ple set the highest of standards for the 
leaders of our World War II armies and air 
forces. Those standards remain in force; 
they are the measure by which today’s offi- 
cers of the Army and Air Force are judged. 





The White Cane as a Right-of-Way and 
Safety Device for the Blind 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in a recent 
letter to me, Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, retired, 
Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, set forth his views on the use of 
the white cane as a right-of-way and 
safety device for the blind pedestrian. I 
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have had the privilege of knowing Gen- 
eral Maas for a number of years. We 
served together in the House, I know 
that he speaks with authority and with 
deep sympathy concerning the problems 
of the blind. He has done an outstand- 
ing job as Chairman of the President’s 
Committee. 

The particular problem about which 
General Maas writes me at this time 
has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in recent weeks, and in the belief 
that it will be helpful to my colleagues 
and to others interested in the prob- 
lems of the handicapped, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter from Gen- 
eral Maas be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Avcust 10, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Lister: As you know, the President's 
committee has had, since its formation, a 
special concern for the removal of all ob- 
stacles which arbitrarily restrict opportun- 
ities in preparing for employment and in 
engaging in suitable occupations by persons 
with all types of physical handicaps, includ- 
ing the blind. This committee accepts as 
its responsibility the development and carry- 
ing out of educational and promotional ac- 
tivities with the above objective in mind. 

The committee has consistently included 
the blind in its program bearing in mind 
that the employment problems of persons 
with all types of handicaps will require some 
special attention. In recent months some 
efforts have been noted urging publicizing 
the use of the white cane as a signaling 
device to give the blind the right-of-way in 
crossing streets and highways. 

As you may know, I have been blind for 
the past 9 years, after a very busy life in 
business, military service in three wars, and 
in eight terms in the Congress. Shortly after 
I became blind I took the orientation course 
for the blind, given by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration at Hines Hospital in Chicago. 
There I learned to use the “long cane” tech- 
nique for travel and acquired considerable 
proficiency in getting about on crowded 
streets, at crossings and in buildings. The 
long cane is a very useful guide when prop- 
erly used to locate obstacles, follow sidewalk 
contours, locate and follow steps and deter- 
mine the characteristics of the terrain over 
which I am walking. I am seriously con- 
cerned that using the cane for any other 
purpose would be confusing and dangerous 
for the blind person and for others, includ- 
ing drivers of vehicles. 

To be any value as a signal device the 
cane would need to be elevated to the hori- 
zontal level at least. This would present 
a@ real hazard to oncoming pedestrians and 
would remove the cane from the area before 
the user where it is of greatest value thus 
making it unsafe for the blind person. 
Also, the cane would need to be of such size 
and shape as to be readily discernible by 
drivers of vehicles. 

For the reasons just cited I am not con- 
vinced that the white cane law giving the 
right-of-way on street crossings and high- 
ways to the blind users is now good legisla- 
tion. If it were, there are channels of com- 
munication which are open to use by proper 
authorities to inform drivers of the exist- 
ence of the law. The State Motor Vehicle 
Departments of every State have two chan- 
nels which could be used. I refer to the 
driver license renewal procedures, and to the 
motor vehicle license tag renewals. Driv- 
ers licehses are generally renewed at least 
every. 2 or 3 years and vehicle tags are re- 


newed or replaced each year. Messages to 
recipients could be sent through these chan- 


nels and would reach everyone concerned. © 


When white cane laws were first enacted 
80 years ago, traffic conditions were sub- 
stantially different than the conditions of 
today. The volume and speed of traffic now 
would make reliance on identification of the 
white cane hazardous for the biind. I have 
talked to many white cane users recentiy 
and all have indicated they are quite un- 


users do not use white canes, but use col- 
lapsible or rigid metallic ones. 


attribute my safe experience to the train- 
ing which I received in the use of 
and not to the color of the cane whi 
using. It is my firm conviction 
quality orientation training in 
the cane is one effective answer to the 
lem although not the only one. 
care by vehicle operators will always 
important factor in safety for the 
well as all other pedestrians. The 
liance on a white cane for 
traffic could be disastrous to a user. 
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blind is well intentioned, I am not 
vinced that the real objective of safe tra’ 
will be accomplished. 

Cordially, 


a8 





Let’s Face the Truth About Gas and Germ 
* Weapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I offer the text of an article 
entitled, “Let’s Face the Truth About 
Gas and Germ Weapons,” by John G. 
Hubbell, appearing in the August issue 
of Reader’s Digest. In the article, ref- 
erence is made to the hearings and re- 
port of the House Committee on Science 
and . Astronautics which studied the 
problems of chemical and biological 
warfare during 1959. I call this article 
to the attention of Members of Congress 
because the grave problems which our 
committee exposed last year are just as 
real, just as pressing today. There is 
an urgent need for awareness of the 
size of the threat we face from these 


weapons in the hands of the Commu-. 


nist powers. Only strong defenses, ade- 
quate training in protective measures, 
and a powerful counter capability to 
deter the use of these weapons against 
us or other free world countries is likely 
to save us from a disastrous blow at 
some indeterminate time in the future. 
Nuclear weapons may be a better known 
threat, but preoccupation with the nu- 
clear threat should not close our eyes to 
the potentialities of chemical and bio- 
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logical weapons. “The article is as fol- 

lows: 

Ler’s Face THE TrutH Asout Gas AND GERM 
WEAPONS—CHEMICAL WEAPONS FORM AN 
ESSENTIAL PART OF THE SOVIET ARSENAL, AND 
BroLocicaL WEaPONS ARE ON THE Way; 
ArE WE PREPARED TO COPE WITH THEM AND, 
Ir Necessary TO RETALIATE? HERE ARE 
Grm Facrs—But Facts WHICH CANNOT 
Br IGNORED 


(By John G. Hubbell) 


When the Allied forces invaded Germany in 
World War II they discovered something, 
that, had they known of it earlier, might 
well have altered our invasion plans. Stored 
in warehouses, they found, were tons of a 
new and diabolical gas—a colorless and al- 
most odorless killer called Tabun. It at- 
tacked the human nervous system through 
the lungs or eyes, causing death within 1 
to 5 minutes. If the eyes and lungs were 
protected, liquid droplets of Tabun would 
rapidly penetrate clothing and be absorbed 
by the skin, bringing death within 10 min- 
utes to2 hours. There was then no effective 
antidote. 

The maniacal Hitler had clearly intended 
to us this terrifying new weapon on a mas- 
sive scale to stop the invasion. What pre- 
vented him? Only the fact that the Allies, 
suspecting that Hitler might resort to chemi- 
cal warfare, warned that they were prepared 
to retaliate overwhelmingly. ‘Though the 
Allies did not possess a comparable lethal 
nerve gas, German intelligence was unaware 
of this. Hence, Hitler’s huge stockpiles of 
Tabun remained untouched while the Al- 
lies swept across Europe. 


But the story, unhappily, does not end 
here. When we found the gas, the United 
States and Britain took most of their share 
out to sea, and dropped it. The Soviets 
took their share home, along with the dis- 
mantiled laboratories where the stuff had 
been made and the scientists who had made 
it. They have kept on producing it ever 
since. 

Nor have the Soviets confined their work 
in the military chemicals field to nerve gas. 
Intelligence estimates indicate that they 
have scored breakthroughs across a whole 
new spectrum of chemical and biological 
Weaponry (CBW). 

Soviet leaders have made it clear that in 
another war they have every intention of 
using these weapons. In November 1957 
Khrushchev told American reporters, “All 
means, intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
submarine missiles and other means which 
now exist, will be used in case of armed con- 
flict. This is the logic of war, the logic of 
struggle.” A few days later Defense Minister 
Malinovsky reported publicly that Soviet 
forces were being intensively trained in the 
use of chemical weapons. And it is now 
known that the Soviets have invested about 
15 percent of their armed strength in Eastern 
Europe in such weapons. 

Every Soviet soldier carries in his medical 
kit a hypodermic filled with 2 milligrams of 
atropine, the only known and even partially 
effective antidote for nerve gas. “The Rus- 
sians know we don’t equip our troops to use 
nerve gas,”’ says Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
U.S. Army Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment. “They carry these syrettes to protect 
themselves against their own gas.” 

Since the middle of the Korean war, the 
Red propaganda machine has been flooding 
the world with detailed reports—all utterly 
untrue—of how US. forces used germ weap- 
ons in North Korea. New stories are con- 
cocted continuously. Why this barrage of 
untruth, this singular preoccupation with 
CBW? 

“They may be conditioning their people 
and as many of the world’s uninformed as 
they can reach to the use of such weapons,” 
says Dr. Howard Wilcox, former Deputy Di- 
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rector of Research and Engineering for the 
Department of Defense. 

“They seem to be working hard at putting 
themselves in a position from which they 
could use these weapons without incurring 
the censure of world opinion. They may in- 
tend to use CB weapons, and then say they 
were forced to use them in self-defense.” 

The ttuth is that since World War I 
neither the United States nor any of its 
allies have ever used toxic gas or germ 
weapons, even in training. CB weaponry is 
regarded in the United States as unthinkably 
barbaéric—something we would never use ex- 
cept in retaliation. 

This point of view is perhaps reasonable— 
if we have weapons to retaliate with. But 
public repugnance to CB warfare has been 
so great as to prevent even the research neces- 
sary to make our soldiers effective in chem- 
ical-biological combat. For years the US. 
Army Chemical Corps has skimped along on 
@ meager budget, unable to do more than 
develop prototypes of the kind of equipment 
our men would need. 

“While the Reds are hoodwinking much of 
the world with lies about our activity in the 
CB field, we have hoodwinked ourselves with 
our own propaganda,” says Maj. Gen. Mar- 
shall Stubbs, Chief of the Army Chemical 
Corps. “We were horrified—and we made 
sure the rest of the world was properly horri- 
fied—when the Germans introduced mus- 
tard gas in World War I. We have allowed 
the myth to develop that few men who were 
gassed survived, and that few who survived 
ever recovered their health. The facts don’t 
support this.” 

To be sure, the effects of mustard gas were 
ugly. But, according to US. Army medical 
records, of some 73,000 American gas casual- 
ties, only 2 percent died; only 7 percent 
were discharged as disabled. The rest— 
nearly 67,000—recovered fully. By contrast, 
25 percent of our wounded died and tens of 
thousands werg maimed for life. 

Nevertheless, U.S. public opinion, which 
in the final analysis determines how US. 
defense dollars are spent, has been per- 
mitted to remain opposed to the very idea of 
CB warfare. Letters continually flow into 
the White House, Congress, and the Pentagon 
from outraged citizens astounded to learn 
that the Army even has a Chemical Corps. 
As a result, says General Trudeau, “We do 
not have a counteroffensive ability to meet 
a Soviet challenge in the CB warfare field.” 

Why has the public been allowed to persist 
in its ignorance concerning CB weaponry? 
One good reason, perhaps, is that the State 
Department and Department of Defense have 
not wanted to release any information which 
might seem to lend the slightest credence 
to Soviet propaganda about our CB activity. 
Another reason, not so good, has been the 
fear that to tell the American people what 
can and should be done in the CB field 
might frighten them too much. 

On June 16, 1959, the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, its curiosity 
aroused by a magazine article written by 
Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, retired Chief 
of the Chemical Corps,.summoned Creasy, 
Stubbs and other top-ranking Chemical 
Corps officers and scientists. In demonstra- 
tions staged with cats and dogs, and also 
with human beings—Army volunteers who 
have passed rigid physical and mental 
screenings—members of the committee ob- 
served some of the effects that the new 
chemicals can achieve. 

Afterward the committee recommended 
that U.S. representatives to disarmament 
talks bear in mind the great potential of CB 
weaponry. It suggested that the Chemical 
Corps research budget of $40 million 
be increased and that the American people 
be taken into confidence on the growing 
threat of CB warfare. : 

Exactly what, then, are these new weapons, 
and what are the defenses against them? 
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The newest chemical agents under study 
are those which do not kill or make men even 
mildly uncomfortable, but which can, with 
lightning speed, destroy men’s ability to 
function. One group of them—the psycho- 
chemicals—can cause strong men to grow 
timid, or can create a languorous apathy 
which renders men utterly unresponsive to 
the most urgent stimulus, such as attack by 
an enemy or other danger. A second group 
incapacitates men physically, without pain. 
A man’s ability to integrate time and dis- 
tance can be so blocked by a third group of 
chemical agents that it becomes impossible 
for him to drive a vehicle or operate a 
weapon. Or a long, deep sleep can be in- 
duced; or the victim can temporarily be 
made paralyzed or blind or deaf. 

Unless administered in unrealistically 
huge doses, none of these new chemicals is 
fatal. They are odorless and colorless. Some 
of the human volunteers did not even know 
they had becn attacked. They recovered 
within 2 days. 

The deadliest chemicals are the nerve 
and blood gases. Tabun is believed to be 
the standard Soviet nerve gas. The USS. 
nerve gas is Sarin, which is odorless and 
more potent. This is how it works: 

Normally, the muscles of the body are 
continually tightening and. relaxing—ex- 
panding and contracting, as though breath- 
ing. The tightening process is caused by a 
substance called acetylcholine and the re- 
laxation by a protein called cholinester- 
ase, which destroys the acetylcholine. Sarin 
blocks the functioning of the body's 
cholinesterase so that all the body’s muscu- 
lar systems, including those affecting the 
heart and lungs, continue to tighten: into 
rigid paralysis. It can be delivered by 
shells, bombs, rockets, or spraying devices. 
It can be dispersed either as a vapor, to be 
ifihaled; or as an aerosol—colorless, micro- 
scopically small liquid particles—which can 
either be inhaled or pass through ordinary 
clothing to be absorbed by the skin. 

Two blood gases, hydrogen cyanide and 
cyanogen chloride, act about as quickly as 
the nerve gases. These, too, are colorless, but 
have a peachlike odor. They can be delivered 
by the same types of munitions and also by 
the individual soldier using a hand grenade. 
They literally suffocate the body within 15 
minutes of inhalation of a lethal dose by 
locking oxygen in the bloodstream, prevent- 
ing its transfer to body tissues. 

A third blood gas is arsine, also colorless, 
but with a mildly garliclike odor. This is a 
delayed-action gas which destroys the kid- 
neys and liver by robbing them of blood. 
Depending on the concentration, it may kill 
within 2 hours or it may take as long as 11 
days. 

Still another group of gases are the blister 
agents—distilled mustard, nitrogen mustard, 
and lewisite. These agents are rapidly ab- 
sorbed through unprotected skin, and if in- 
haled will fry the respiratory and digestive 
tracts, lung tissue, and any other internal 
organs they reach. They are easily recog- 


nized: Distilled mustard smells like garlic . 


and sometimes can be seen as a palish yellow 
vapor; nitrogen mustard has a fishy odor; 
lewisite smells like geraniums, and both are 
dark in color. 

The choking gases of World War I—phos- 
gene and diphosgene—still are considered 
important. Both are colorless and have the 
same distinctive, new-mown-hay odor. Both 
burn into the lungs and throat, making men 
violently, retchingly ill. Though ordinarily 
victims recover, a heavy dosage can be fatal. 

Such are the main combat chemicals. Now 
let’s look at some biological weapons: 

Bacteria can infect men with anthrax, 
bacillary dysentery, undulant fever, cholera, 
diphtheria, tularemia (rabbit fever), bubonic 
or pneumonic plague, typhoid fever, tubercu- 
losis. The rickettsiae—bacterialike micro- 
organisms usually carired by lice and ticks— 
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can induce various kinds of typhus and 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever; there are 
viruses which cause several different types 
of encephalitis, smallpox, yellow fever, den- 
gue fever, hepatitis. A botulinum toxin 
causes botulism, a painful, paralytic, and 
usually fatal disease. 

Such weapons can be ground into fine, 
cloudlike mists, powders, or dusts and 
sprayed out into favorable winds. They can 
be carried in adapted conventional muni- 
tions. Many can be introduced in streams 
where men would bathe or obtain drinking 
water. Infected animal life—rodents, ticks, 
lice—can be parachuted, ballooned, or car- 
ried clandestinely deep into enemy territory. 
While chemical agents create casualties 
quickly and seldom hang on in an area more 
than a week, biological weapons which can- 
not be seen, smelled, tasted, or felt take 
longer to act, but some can stay alive and 
potent for years. 

The U.S.S.R. is undoubtedly aware that 
CB weaponry has distinct military advan- 
tages over conventional and nuclear weap- 
onry. The user is spared the enormous ex- 
pense of rebuilding target areas, rehabilitat- 
ing populations. It offers a wide choice of 
effects—unprotected troops can be destroyed, 
or temporarily incapacitated, or made ill. 
CB weapons can attack targets over wide 
areas, penetrating fortifications and, since 
most of the agents used are heavier than air, 
sinking into foxholes and bomb shelters. 
And CB warfare can probably be waged much 
more cheaply than standard warfare. 

In World War I, the belligerent nations 
developed means by which most of the sol- 
diers could survive and fight in a chemically 
toxic environment. This situation probably 
still holds true today. 

The Army Chemical Corps has developed a 
lightweight mask that will protect a man 
aaginst CB agents entering through the eyes, 
nose, or mouth. An atropine hypodermic 
for field use by the individual GI is nearing 
readiness. Should a man lose his hypodermic 
or .ail to make the injection in time, he 
might still be saved by a new battlefield 
resuscitator with which one medic can apply 
artificial respiration simultaneously to a 
dozen men. A fiber diffusion board is being 
developed for protection in foxholes and 
bomb shelters: Charcoal and other filtering 
materials screen out from the air the tiniest 
aerosol particles, liquid droplets or toxic 
vapors. Working together, the Chemical 
Corps and the Quartermaster Corps have de- 
veloped some practical items of protective 
clothing. 

Men can be made immune to many of 
the biological agents. Indeed, the So- 
viets—who have not been secretive with 
their people about CB warfare possibilities— 
not only have immunized their armies but 
also are embarked on a massive immuniza- 
tion program for their civilians. Already, 
millions of Russians have walked slowly 
through rooms sprayed with aerosols of at- 
tenuated—that is, live but weakened—bio- 
logical agents. Several deep breaths im- 
munize a person to the diseases caused by 
these agents. 

For protection against toxic chemicals, 
one can buy an excellent gas mask in the 
Soviet Union for about $14. And every 
citizen is now compelled to take 20 hours of 
intensive anti-CB-warfare training. 

The rumor, nourished by ill-informed 
press reports, that a few ounces of certain 
chemicals could kill millions of people, that 
biological weapons could induce raging epi- 
demics in populated areas, is sheer nonsense 
It is no more possible to kill millions with 
a few ounces of any chemical than it is to 
distribute a few ounces of water among 
millions, 

No known CB agent is fatal if treated 
quickly and properly, and troops ready for 
a CB attack can survive it. CB weapons do 
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not take the place of nuclear or conven- 
tional weapons: they are an adjunct. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of 
ignoring such weaponry. It is a hard, real 
fact of military life. We must learn to live 
with it and see to it that such weapons 
never are used against us. Says General 
Stubbs, “The surest way to deter anyone 
from using them on us is to develop a CB 
arsenal so strong no one will dare force 
retaliation.” ° 





Congratulations to Janesville (Wis.) 


Gazette on 115th Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, August 14, the Janesville Daily Ga- 
zette, of Janesville, Wis., celebrated its 
115th birthday. 

Founded in 1845, the ‘Gazette— 
through the years—has been a messen- 
ger of information, news, features, com~ 
mentary, sports, and other information 
and entertainment essential to an in- 
formed people. 

During its 115 years lifetime, the Ga- 
zette has covered the wars of the times, 
including the Civil, Spanish American, 
World War I and World War Il. Of 
even. greater importance, however, this 
fine publication has made a fine con- 
tribution to the peaceful progress of our 
people and Nation. 

Editorially, the Gazette—although I 
have the pleasure of knowing its pres- 
ent publishers personally—has not al- 
ways agreed with the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin; nor has the Senator 
always agreed with its editorials. 

However, this is a “credit mark” for, 
not against, the way of life in America— 
providing for freedom of thought and 
press. 

Moreover, I have been happy, in many 
instances, to agree in principle and pur- 
pose with the public policy of the Ga- 
zette—as well as upon ways and means 
for achieving goals in the public in- 
terest. 

In my judgment, Jaynesville, Wis., and 
its surrounding communities, are better 
places in which to live because of the 
long, outstanding service of the Ga- 
zette—now beginning its 116th year of 
publication. 

Reflecting progress of a publication 
that is creatively carrying forward the 
fine traditions of journalism in our 
country, I ask unanimous consent to 
have an editorial from the Gazette on its 
anniversary printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

BEGINNING Our 116TH Year 

Beginning Monday, Janesville Gazette 
readers will find as a part of the masthead 
of this newspaper the notation “Vol. 116, 
No. 1—116th year.” 

Meanwhile, on Sunday, the Gazette will 
have a birthday. It was founded August 14, 


Bliss 
family, and since 1909 the newspaper has 
been issued daily from its building at East 
Milwaukee Street and South Parker Drive. 
It is the oldest business enterprise in Janes- 
ville. 

The Gazette centennial was obscured in 
1945 when the 100th birthday fell on V-—J 
Day. The end of the war in the Pacific took 
the big headlines that day. 

But the end of that war was only one 
such incident recorded in the files of the 
Gazette. It was already 20 years old when 
it printed the news of the end of the Civil 
War and shortly thereafter, the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln. It was 53 years old when 
Cuba, the Maine, and the Spanish-American 
War were in the news, and nearing its dia- 
mond jubilee when World War I ended in 
defeat of Germany. 

Some Janesville families have been read- 
ers for three or four generations, and it is 
this continued public acceptance of the 
Gazette day by day that has resulted in the 
115 years of continuous publication. The 
publishers and staff are fully conscious of 
the dependence the public community places 
upon them and are resolved to justify ex- 
pectations as the 116th year is launched. 





The Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years there have been scores of proposals 
for improvement of deteriorating rail- 
road commuter and mass transit systems 
but few have been adopted with any de- 
gree of success and certainly none has 
produced a practical solution in the New 
York metropolitan region. A week ago 
@ new proposal was put forth and has 
earned considerably more attention than 
most of its predecessors. This is due to a 
number of factors including economic as- 
pects of the region’s commuter prob- 
lems, feasibility of the proposal, and the 
steadily deteriorating conditions on the 
region’s commuter systems. As another 
addition in the series of insertions I have 
made in the Recorp on the current com- 
muter crisis, and pursuant to permission 
previously granted, I include three edi- 
torials commenting on the latest pro- 
posal. The first is from the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post of August 18, and the 
second is from the New York Times of 
the same date. The third is from the 
Bridgeport Sunday Herald of August 21. 

The editorials: 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, Aug. 18, 
1960} 


PLAN DrEsERVEs StTupr 

In an effort to solve one of our most 
pressing problems—commuter service in the 
metropolitan area—Col. Sidney H. Bingham, 
noted transportation expert, has developed 
@ practical plan which he has submitted 
to the Governors of Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey. 
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An engineer of long experience specializing 
in railroads, he is thoroughly familiar with 
the complex commuter problem. Many 
remedies have been offered in recent years, 
but these have not been satisfactory and 
most of them have been shelved, either 
because they were too impractical, too vis- 
lonary, or too costly. 

Colonel Bingham’s proposal would use 
existing railroad trackage to provide a tri- 
State high-speed commuter system in the 
three States. This would involve a minimum 
of new construction; the adoption of new 
lightweight air-conditioned and comfort- 
able equipment—the commuters’ dream. 

The cost of this project would be, in the 
engineer’s estimate, $210 million plus $107 
million if the system is extended under the 
East River to Long Island. Vastly different 
from the billion dollars hitherto believed 
necessary to construct a modern rajid tran- 
sit system to replace the present outmoded 
facilities. 

The venture would be a success, Colonel 
Bingham believes, because it would bring 
thousands of commuters back to the rails, 
abandoning buses and private cars for the 
daily trip to and from New York City. 

We believe the governors should give this 
proposal immediate attention, or at least 
name technical and financial commissions 
to make a careful study of it. 

New Jersey’s Governor Meyner, after a 
perusal of the proposal outlined by Colonel 
Bingham, appeared to give it something of 
@ brushoff on the ground that no adequate 
plan for paying for the new system had 
been worked out. But the first stage, we 
believe, is a study of the merits of the plan, 
to determine whether or not it will solve 
the problem. Financing would be another 
phase. Governor Meyner suggested a cam- 
paign to learn whether commuters want 
such a system. That goes without saying, 
for there would be no sense in the develop- 
ment whatever if the commuters in one 
loud voice said they would prefer present 
difficulties and congested highways to’a new 
high-speed rail system. 

The proposal was made by Colonel Bing- 
ham as a public service. The Governors 
should welcome it as such and give it imme- 
diate attention. If they do not, they may 
be overlooking one of the most progressive 
moves of our time—a solution of the rail- 
roads’ financial problem and a boon to the 
thousands of persons who work in New 
York and live in Connecticut, Westchester, 
Long Island, and New Jersey. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1960] 
A TRISTATE RAILROAD? 


We suppose that, like most dreams of pas- 
senger transportation cooperation that in- 
volve unified action by Connecticut, New 
York, and New Jersey, Sidney H. Bingham’s 
plan for a high-speed tristate commuter 
system will be dismissed by some as vision- 
ary. 

As the former chairman of the New York 
City transit system, now a consultant engi- 
neer, Mr. Bingham developed his plan and 
volunteered it to the three Governors as a 
labor of love. It may possibly have occurred 
to him, however, that if the plan caught on 
he might be called in to help. Worse things 
could happen; Mr. Bingham is a transporta- 
tion enthusiast, with sound planning and 
operational background. In the old days 
here, beset by the insistent’ problems of 
things as they were—a wornout, impov- 
erished subway system—he was always yearn- 
ing for what might be if the best of what 
was new in technological minds could be 
installed. 

Mr. Bingham is probably right, or near 
enough right, when he says: “It is reason- 
able to assume that if a high-speed, air- 
conditioned, comfortable ride could be made 
available to the commuter, which would take 
him to his destination within the city with a 
distinct saving in elapsed time, he could 
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be weaned away from his automobile or bus 
on the crowded highway and street.” He 
would do this with creation of a tristate 
agency, to own or lease and operate a rail- 
road network that used new, lightweight 
equipment, ran almost automatically with 
the most modern signal system, had train 
car entrance flush with the station plat- 
forms, delivered passengers nearer to where 
they wanted to be in midtown, downtown, 
and elsewhere. It would combine commuter 
facilities of most present railroads, but not 
the New York City transit system. It in- 
volves a minimum of new construction of 
right-of-way; it emphasizes modernization 
for speed, comfort, and convenience. Even 
if the cost figures are impractically low, or 
the political prospects of tristate coopera- 
tion dim, this is a fresh approach and it 
deserves openminded appraisal by the Gover- 
nors and their staffs. 





[From the Bridgeport Sunday Herald, Aug. 
21, 1960] 
STREAMLINED COMMUTER PLAN DEMANDS OUR 
Serious STupyY 


A tristate commuter transit system, op- 
erated with speedy, lightweight, air-condi- 
tioned trains, tying together Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey, is the quick sum- 
mary of a plan formulated by Sidney H. Bing- 
ham, consulting engineer and former execu- 
tive director of the New York City Transit 
Authority. 

Tracks would be leased from existing rail- 
roads and a tristate authority would super- 
vise and direct the new network. It may 
seem dreamlike, but vision is required to 
unsnarl commuter problems, which the New 
Haven and other railroads seem unable to do, 
and while struggling with them claim they 
are being driven into bankruptcy. 

Gov. Abe Ribicoff’s interest in the pro- 
posal has hopeful possibilities. He has in- 
vited Bingham to confer with him and the 
meeting will be held when the engineer re- 
turns from a projected South American trip. 

On the Governor’s instruction, the Bing- 
ham proposals, as they relate to the New 
Haven Road, will be studied by Eugene 
Loughlin, chairman of the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

The plan is too technical to be commented 
on here, but it doesn’t require a transporta- 
tion expert to agree with Governor Ribicoff, 
who described it as having appealing and 
challenging aspects. 

Agreement also is not hard to come by with 
the motivating thinking on Bingham’s part, 
who said: “It is reasonable to assume that if 
a high-speed, air-conditioned, comfortable 
ride could be made available to the commu- 
ter, which would take him to his destination 
within the city with a distinct saving in 
elapsed time, he could be weaned away from 
his automobile or bus on the crowded high- 
way and street.” 

If Fairfield County is to share the growth, 
which has bloomed in the commuting areas 
of Westchester County, Long Island, and New 
Jersey, the problem of commuter transpor- 
tation, now confounding the New Haven and 
harassing it, will havé to be solved by some 
plan similar to that evolved by Bingham. 





Positions of the Presidential Candidates 
on the TVA and Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is a living 
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example of development of our natural 
resources which the Nation and Tennes- 
see are proud to display to the world. 
It has meant untold economic growth to 
my State and the entire region. 

Mr. Lois Laycook has written a percep- 
tive interpretive story, published in the 
Nashville Tennessean, concerning the 
positions of the two presidential candi- 
dates over the years on the TVA and 
public power. 

Mr. Laycook and his outstanding 
newspaper have long been champions of 
our TVA, and I feel that this article is 
particularly timely 4s a commentary on 
one of the important issues which will 
be debated during the coming campaign. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Laycook’s excellent analysis be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp.: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Aug: 21, 
1960] 
Wuat Asout TVA?—KENNxEDY, Nixon Don’t 
Say BuT VoTES INDICATE 
(By Lois Laycook) 

WASHINGTON—Overlooked in the contro- 
versy over civil rights and other hot issues of 
the moment are the views of the presidential 
candidates on TVA and the rural electrifica- 
tion program. 

Neither Vice President RicuHarp M. Nrxon, 
the Republican nominee, nor Senator JoHN 
F. KENNEDY, the Democratic candidate, has 
had much to say about public power policy 
since their nominations. 

Fortunately, however, both candidates 
have long voting records on the subject in 
the House and Senate. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association recently conducted a study of 
the two candidates’ records on public power. 
Here’s what it found: 

While serving in the House from 1947 
until 1950 and in the Senate in 1951 and 
1952, Nrxon had the opportunity to vote on 
19 Federal power, rural electrification and 
related issues. Out of these 19 possible 
votes, Nixon voted for public power legisla- 
tion on only 3 occasions. He voted unfavor- 
ably 13 times and was recorded as not voting 
on 3 other occasions. 

The 13 antipublic power votes included 
4 votes against TVA legislation. 


KENNEDY VOTES FAVORABLY 


KENNEDY’s voting record spans a 13-year 
period from 1947 to 1960. Between 1947 and 
1952, while KENNEDY was in the House, he 
had 18 opportunities to vote on power leg- 
islation. 

Of these votes, according to the associa- 
tion’s study, KenNepy voted favorably 11 
times, unfavorably 4 times, and failed to vote 
on 3 occasions. i 

On 36 public power issues in the Senate 
between 1954 and 1960, Kennepy voted fav- 
orably 24 times, unfavorably 8 times and 
did not vote on 4 issues. 

During his 13 years in Congress, KENNEDY 
has supported TVA legislation on most oc- 
casions. However, in 1954, he voted against 
an amendment to restore $12 million in 
power transmission funds cut out of the 
TVA budget by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. ; 

On August 9, 1957, KenNEepy was absent 
when the Senate passed the first TVA self- 
financing bill by a vote of 61-20. The 
measure died in the House. When the sec- 
ond self-financing bill came before the Sen- 
ate July 9, 1959, KeENNEpDy voted for the leg- 
islation. This bill later became law. 

KENNEDY voted for appropriations to build 
the New Johnsonville steamplant on two 
opportunities while serving in the House in 
1948. These key appropriations bills trig- 
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gered an all-out battle by the private power 
lobby, which succeeded in blocking funds for 
the initial TVA steamplant project until 
1949. 

NIXON VOTES AGAINST 


Nrxon, who also was serving in the House 
et the time, voted against New Johnsonville 
on both tests. He aiso opposed TVA on two 
other record votes during his brief tenure as 
a Senator from California. 

On June 3, 1952, Nrxon voted for a Re- 
publican-sponsored amendment to slash 
TVA’s appropriation for fiscal 1953 by 
$45,700,000 in an effort to prevent construc- 
tion of six additional steamplant units. 
The amendment was defeated by the nar- 
row vote of 36 to 31. 

On the same date, an amendment was 
Offered to increase TVA’s total appropriation 
for the next fiscal year from $171,200,000 to 
$186 million. Nixon voted against the 
amendment, 

These votes give some indication as to the 
extent the forthcoming election campaign 
may bear on the Government power issue. 
Both candidates can be expected to dis- 
cuss the subject at length, especially during 
visits to the Tennessee Valley and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Both the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms discuss the power issue and natural 
resource development in only general terms. 
Nixon and KENNEDY will be pressed for a 
full debate on the subject before election 
days rolls around. 





An Import Quota for Iron Ore 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 85th Congress and again 
in this Congress, I have sponsored legis- 
lation which seeks to impose a reasonable 
quota on the importation of foreign iron 
ore into the United States for the purpose 
of forcing our big steel companies to 
utilize their domestic sources of supply 
to meet this country’s needs for iron ore. 
When I first spoke to the House on this 
subject several years ago, I called atten- 
tion to the tremendous annual increase 
in the importation of foreign iron ore 
and the disastrous effects that this free 
trade policy is having on a vital and 
strategic American industry and the 
workingmen and women who are de- 
pendent upon it for their livelihood. 

I wish to emphasize at the outset that 
in sponsoring this legislation it is not my 
purpose to penalize in any way the steel 
companies which own and operate our 
domestic iron mines and also own a 
major part of the reserves in Canada and 
Venezuela. My primary aim is to have 
regulated the flow of iron ore from 
abroad on a reasonable annual basis so 
that imports will not substantially injure 
or completely destroy iron mining in this 
country. Imports were approximately 9 
million tons in 1952 and nearly 36 mil- 
lion tons in 1959. Thus, in the short 
span of 7 years, the annual rate increased 
almost four times. If nothing is done to 
limit or regulate this excessive importa- 
tion of iron ore, it will ultimately replace 
and destroy the domestic industry. 
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The table below, prepared from statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, reflects the sharp increase in for- 
eign iron ore imports from 1952 through 
1959 with the corresponding decrease in 
domestic production, The figures for the 
first 6 months of 1960 show the same 
trend. 

Iron ore imports, 1952-59 4 
[In thousands of long tons] 


CONEEE occ sccecs 1,822 | 1,841] 3,537 


10, 077 

Venezuela. ....--..-. 1,846 | 1,950 | 65,210 7, 160 
Others Fn ecsdnne 6,093 | 7,283 | 7,045 6, 235 
MR iinsnnnmieedl 9, 761 | 11,074 | 15, 792 23, 472 


CONE itadinnchitincanne 13, 723 














12,609 | 8,293 | 13,447 

Venezuela. ....-....- 9, 254 | 12,293 | 12,170 | 13,544 
Others 85. o So casaccs 7,434 | 8,824] 7,367 8, 623 
POR ccinanien tei 30, 411 | 33,726 | 27,830 | 35,614 


1 During the same period domestic production of iron 
ore has decreased from 98,000,000 long tons in 1952 to 
59,000,000 long tons in 1959. Figures for the first 6 months 
of 1960 reflect the same trend. 

2 Other countries exporting iron ore to the United 
States include Brazil, British West Africa, Chili, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Philippines, Sweden, Spain, Surinam, 
and the United Kingdom. 


What is this free trade policy costing 
the United States in terms of the ulti- 
mate destruction of the iron mining in- 
dustry? What does it mean in terms of 
lost jobs and lost wages for men and 
women in my congressional district and 
in other districts where mining is the 
lifeblood of the economy? ‘The answers 
to these questions will shock the con- 
science of the Congress. For example, if 
the 35,613,259 long tons of iron ore 
brought into the country from foreign 
sources in 1959 had been mined in 
the United States instead, it would have 
meant jobs for approximately 5,634 more 
men; it would have provided these men 
with 11,268,000 man-hours of work and 
it would have produced $30,322,188 in ad- 
ditional wages. ‘These figures, obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, are based on 
the national average of production and 
wages of American iron ore miners for 
1957, the most recent year for which 
such figures are available. 

Some of the huge expenditures made 
in recent years to develop foreign mines, 
particularly in Venezuela and Canada, 
could have’ been far better spent in ex- 
panding the iron ore industry at home by 
exploring, developing, and opening new 
deposits here. The supply of this great 
natural resource within the United States 
is still very vast and untapped—reserves 
are still numerous. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to its eco- 
nomic folly, both national defense and 
moral reasons dictate against continua- 
tion of the unregulated importation of 
iron ore. It is not farfetched to sug- 
gest that the present policy of relying so 
heavily on foreign sources of iron ore, 
with its resultant destructive effect on 
the American industry, could be tragic 
to the United States in the event of war 
or other national emergency. If we re- 
place domestic ores with foreign ores, 
where would we stand if our foreign sup- 
plies were cut off in time of war? 
Abandoned domestic mines cannot be 
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reactivated overnight. Miners who have 
been forced to leave mining communities 
to seek employment in other industries 
cannot return on a moment’s notice. 
New sources of supply cannot be ex- 
plored and developed ee. 
Once abandoned or 

tailed, the great American iron inion 
industry will take months, indeed years, 
to get back in production. Does it make 
sense to gamble future national security 
for a few extra profit dollars today? The 
present policy is shortsighted; unfair to 
the American miner and his family;. 
makes no sense economically in the jong 
run; and constitutes a threat to our na-* 
tional security. 

No one expects the steel companies to 
operate their mining properties at a loss 
and the fact is that the vast majority of 
mining properties in Michigan and 
Minnesota have been and still are profit- 
able operations. But the steel companies 
have favored the exploitation of their 
Canadian reserves because of the higher 
iron content and lower production costs. 
When iron mining commenced in, Mich- 
igan and Minnesota many years ago, 
many towns and communities grew up 
around them. Surely, Mr. Speaker, the 
steel companies owe at least a moral ob- 
liagtion to their own employees and the 
people in the communities which sur- 
round their domestic operations to con- 
tinue their activities as long as they are 
reasonably profitable. My bill is aimed 
at that objective. It would not stop the 
development of foreign reserves. It 
would merely regulate the annual flow 
of foreign ores on a reasonable basis and 
thus would permit the continued opera- 
tions of our domestic mines. I think 
this is a sound, practical and sensible so- 
lution to this problem, one that will 
injure nobody but will be of substantial 
aid to millions of our own citizens. 

I have spoken of iron ore and the prob- 
lem of foreign competition as it relates 
directly to the mining industry. 

However, there are byproducts which 
are of equal importance. This vital issue 
does not stop at the mine shaft. 

Thousands of ship-borne products 
from abroad pass through our customs 
houses every week in the East, the West 
and the Gulfport areas as well as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Many of these 
are made chiefly, or in part, from iron 
ore derived metals. 


For instance, consider the situation of 


automobiles—Michigan’s leading bread 
and butter industry. As U.S. auto ex- 
ports dropped to a postwar low last year 
of slightly over 100,000, imports went 
from 21,000 automobiles in 1950 to over 
660,000 in 1959. And again this year, 
foreign manufacturers seem to be doing 
a brisk business here having moved in 
over 310,000 autos valued at $350 million 
during the first 6 months. 

Now consider the side effects upon our 
economy of the importation of this one 
metal product—the automobile. In 
terms of American equivalents, one 
standard U.S. automobile requires about 
2 tons of steel which in turn is made 
from several elements including 1 ton 
of iron ore. In other words, the ratio 
of iron ore to an automobile is approxi- 
mately 1 ton to one car. 
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Accordingly, for every 
which displaced an American car, 1 ton 
of iron ore remained earthbound. 
Theoretically, since January of 1959, this 
would represent over 1 million tons of 
untapped ore in the importation of one 
metal product. The same applies to 
typewriters, sewing machines, dozens of 
steel mill products, oil tankersy-cargo 
vessels, and so forth. 

Furthermore, the chain reaction of 
imports affects additional industries as 
well. I mentioned the effect upon ore of 
auto imports. Continuing the analogy, 
the effect is similar in coal and steel. 
For example, a standard U.S. auto re- 
quires 2 tons of coal as well as 2 tons of 
steel in its construction. Consequently, 
about 1.2 million tons of coal never left 
the earth last year in the United States, 
nor, of course, was the order placed for 
1.2 million tons of steel. 

In northern Michigan, an important 
part of our economy is related to the 
mining of copper. A decade ago, im- 
ports of copper-brass products amounted 
to only 21 million pounds. But by last 
year, imports of such products had 
leaped to 200 million pounds. Further- 
more, the copper problem was further 
compounded by decreasing exports of 
copper-brass goods which dropped from 
47 million pounds to 16 million last year. 

While these figures may sound abstract 
or cold or of little significance to the man 
in the street, let me assure you that they 
affect us all in our daily life in a way 
which we may ignore only at our own 
expense. ; 

For example, in the case of steel: To 
tell you that imports of steel mill prod- 
ucts were 4.4 million tons in 1959, valued 
at $515 million (in foreign value only), 
might not be as meaningful as to tell an 
American steel producer that these im- 
ports displaced U.S. sales of about $700 
million. Or if speaking to a steelworker, 
I might add that that tonnage of steel 
imports put 20,000 men to work for 40 
mililon man-hours at wages of about 
$125 million—but somewhere else, not 
here at home. The same picture—lost 
jobs, lost wages, lost sales—can. be found 
in one industry after another including 
shipbuilding, porcelain, typewriters, tex- 
tiles, cameras, jewelry, fishing tackle, 
and many, Many more. All of these 
products are made and made as good or 
better right here in the United States. 
But the situation has become so bad that 
even barbed wire which was first in- 
vented in the Midwest is being imported 
in such quantities that the foreign man- 
ufacturer now has the lion’s share of our 
own marketplace. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, our program 
of unrestricted free trade has proven to 
be not only impractical and unrealistic, 
but seriously damaging to important 
segments of our economy. Formerly, the 
evil effects of this program were spotty 
and were felt only by selected industries 
and mainly on an area basis. Today, 
the inroads of free trade are being 
sharply felt in most of the principal pro- 
ductive industries in our country. The 
basic reasons for this disastrous result 
lies in the wage differential between what 
is paid here and abroad. The following 
are a few examples: 


foreign car- 


The Japanese woodworker receives about 
18 cents; the Italian, 24 cents; the French, 
54 cents; the German, 48 cents; the English, 
50 cents; the American, $1.98 per hour. 

The Japanese chemical worker receives 
about 37 cents; the Italian, 37 cents; the 
French, 49 cents; the German, 57 cents; the 
English, 68 cents; and the American, $2.44 
per hour. 

The Japanese leatherworker receives about 
23 cents; the Italian, 80 cents; the French, 
54 cents;the German, 40 cents; the English, 
47 cents; and the American, $1.59 per hour. 

The Japanese glassworker receives about 
26 cents; the Italian, 36 cents; the French, 
47 cents; the German, 55 cents; the English, 
70 cents; and the American, $2.22 per hour. 

The Japanese steelworker receives about 41 
cents; the Italian, 46 cents; the French, 53 
cents; the German, 59 cents; the English, 83 
cents; and the American, $3.10 per hour. 

The Japanese machinery worker receives 
about 28 cents; the Italian, 36 cents; the 
French, 54 cents; the German, 59 cents; the 
English, 74 cents; and the American, $2.50 
per hour. 

The Japanese auto worker receives about 
26 cents; the Italian, 46 cents; the French, 
54 cents; the German, 64 cents; the English, 
94 cents; and the American, $2.69 per hour. 


Years ago, we were able to absorb 
wage differentials because of our effi- 
ciency and great productive capacity. 
Today, largely because of our foreign aid 
programs, we have provided appliances, 
machinery and tools to foreign countries 
so that they can produce as efficiently 
as.we can here. Thus, there is no prac- 
tical way that our producers can meet 
the competition of articles produced 
abroad at much cheaper labor costs. 





Incentive Military Pay Bill Needs Correc- 
tive Action Now; It Discriminates 
Against Some Retired Officers 
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or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
among the many bills which appear to 
be in danger of being lost in the great 
flood of pending proposals is one intend- 
ed to restore the traditional relationship 
between the active duty and the retired 
pay of our military personnel, H.R. 
11318. This bill is now in the Senate. It 
is a meritorious measure to correct a 
very inequitable law. 

The purpose of the bill is to correct 
existing legislation which discriminates 
against many men who fought in World 
War II and who were recalled to active 
duty for the Korean war. I hope that 
it passes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial, entitled “Inequality,” on 
this subject from the August 18, 1960, 
issue of the Austin (Tex.) American. 

The Austin American has done a fine 
service in calling our attention to this 
urgent need. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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INEQUALITY 


Temporarily trapped in the political log- 
jam in the US. Senate is a House-passed 
measure intended to correct inequalities of 
the 1958 Military Pay Act. 

Victims of the inequities in retirement 
pay during the past 2 years are thousands of 
Officers and enlisted men who retired from 
the armed services prior to 1958. Many of 
them are war veterans. Texas, which tra- 
ditionally has been an attractive homesite of 
retired service personnel, numbers hundreds 
of permanent residents and voters. 

The corrective measure, H.R. 11318, passed 
the House May 12 without a dissenting vote. 
Its fate now rests in a special Senate subcom- 
mittee. Pressure to get it moving is being 
applied by numerous military organizations, 
including the adjutant generals of the States. 
As recent as August 9 President Eisenhower 
appealed that the traditional active-retired 
relationship of pay scales in the military 
services be restored. 

Under the 1958 Military Pay Act officers 
and men on retirement pay were limited to a 
6-percent increase. But their fellow service- 
men who retired after passage of the new 
law are receiving substantially larger pay 
benefits. As an example, the retired pay of 
a colonel of more than 30 years service retired 
on May 31, 1958, is $90 less than the pay of 
a colonel of more than 30 years service retired 
after that date. The 1958 rule altered the 
formula of computing retirement pay on the 
traditional active duty pay rates applicable 
to the several grades and proportionate to 
the length of service. 

Retired service personnel in Texas are 
eager to point out the speed with which Con- 


“gress passed legislation to equalize retire- 


ment pay of its own members. Spokesmen 
for the retired personnel claim adequate sup- 
port on the Senate floor for passage of the 
measure, if it could be unblocked in the 
special subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee. Senator Stennis, of Mississippi, 
is chairman of the subgroup of which Sen- 
ators SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts, and 
Byrp, of Virginia, are members. sj 

All we want, writes a retired Army officer, 
“is to put all uniform service retirees paid 
under the career compensation act on the 
same basis for pay regardless of whether they 
retired May 31, 1958, or earlier with those who 
retired June 1, 1958, and later.” 

The inference is that the retired service 
personnel in Texas are looking at the results 
with a “voter’s eye.” 

Plain fairness calls for the Senate to end 
this discrimination, and this sentiment ap- 
plies to all citizens. 





Conference Action on the Social Security 
Bill on the Senate Amendment Relating 
to Teachers and Other Public Em- 


ployees in New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a letter our distinguished colleague 
and chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, Mr. MILts, has 
written the New Jersey delegation. It 
explains the deletion of the Senate 
amendment in the conference report on 
the social security bill relating to teach- 
ers and other public employees in New 
Jersey. 
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The letter is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON WAYs AND MEANS, 
Hovuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Gorpon: This letter is to inform you, 
as I promised I would, of the conference ac- 
tion on the social security bill on the Senate 
amendment relating to teachers and other 
public employees in the State of New Jersey. 
This is the provision which you had dis- 
cussed with me and other House conferees 
on behalf of yourself and the rest of the 
New Jersey delegation urging that the House 
conferees accept the Senate amendment. 
This amendment was deleted from the bill 
in conference. You were also interested in 
an exception in the case of New Jersey if 
any change was made liberalizing the quart- 
ers of coverage requirements. 

I am sure you are aware of the fact that 
on August 23 when the Senate amendment 
was being discussed in the Senate, Senator 
Kerr, who at that time was handling the bill 
on the Senate floor, stated at page 16008 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD: “I have not had 
time to digest the amendment; neither have 
the other members of the committee. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that they have stated 
it relates only to New Jersey, I hope it will 
be accepted and taken to conference. If it 
is found there to be objectionable, it can be 
taken out of the bill.” 

During our discussion of the liberaliza- 
tions in eligibility requirement in confer- 
ence the main objection which was raised 
to adding the changes the New Jersey House 
delegation was urging was that it was de- 
signed to exclude public employees in the 
State of New Jersey from the liberalizations. 
Since the social security insurance system 
is a nationwide system, the eligibility re- 
quirements must be the same for all work- 
ers throughout the country. The conclu- 
sion was reached that this is a matter en- 
tirely within the control of the State of 
New Jersey, and that if the State desires to 
do so it can change its provisions relating 
to public employees who are also covered 
by social security. I hope that you will 
agree that this is the logical and reasonable 
way to handle this situation. The Congress 
in any legislation which it enacts affecting 
the whole of the United States cannot make 
exceptions which take into account indi- 
vidual provisions of either public or private 
pension plans. 

I am advised that in 1956 when the pro- 
vision relating to the age for women to be- 
come eligible for benefits was reduced from 
age 65 to age 62, and certain general liberal- 
izations were made in eligibility require- 
ments, the State of New Jersey did amend 
provisions of its law relating to public em- 
ployees in such a way that such employees, 
both women and men, who had already re- 
tired, would not be affected by the liberali- 
zations in these requirements in the Fed- 
eral law. 

The conferees agreed that the above con- 
siderations were basic and fundamental and 
for this reason it was decided that no ex- 
ception should be made in the case of New 
Jersey. 

I regret that the House conferees were 
not able to accede to your request, but un- 
der the circumstances both in the matter of 
policy and precedent it appeared that the 
Senate amendment was undesirable particu- 
larly in light of the fact that this is a State 
matter which can be handled at the State 
level. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrisvr D. MIs, 
Member of Congress. 
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Beware the Erosion of the Free World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
privilege granted to me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
I am privileged to include a speech de- 
livered by Rear Adm. Laurence H. Frost, 
U.S. Navy, recently at the Dallas, Tex., 
Council of World Affairs. Admiral Frost 
is Assistant Chief of Naval Operations— 
Intelligence. 

I am indebted to Mr. Oren Casey, Esq., 
of Spokane, Wash., for making this 
timely address available to me, 

The aderess follows: 

Today I would like to share some of my 
thoughts on the world situation with you. 
There has been a tremendous quickening of 
pace in international affairs in the last 2 
years. The question in most people’s mind 
is how to assess what all this means. 

Have the Soviets mellowed? Has the bal- 
ance of power changed? 

Can we look forward to a reasonable 
peace with justice for the world? Just what 
is the world outlook for 1960? 

As you will see, I am not so much con- 
cerned about what we are already prepared 
for—about the dangers we are already alert 
to, my deepest concern lies in those areas 
where we as a nation see no particular 
threat or long-term danger. 

It is for this reason that I stress that we 
must keep the entire threat in proper focus. 
Moreover we must bear in mind that there 
are occasions when we can harm ourselves 
far more than the enemy can. For we are 
in nothing less than a crisis of civilization. 

Much has been written about this crisis. 
But it is given to only a few to set its mean- 
ing down in a handful of words. That has 
been done recently by a distinguished Amer- 
ican visitor to the Soviet Union, who said: 

“God willing, we shall escape war, but 
we shall not escape the toughest fight we 
have ever fought. Coexistence is a pleasant 
term, but one of these systems is going down. 
It does not make it easier to learn that the 
weapons of the conflict are of the spirit.” 

To that insight I would add that we may 
need at this time not so much a new weapon 
as & new state of mind. This is no facile turn 
of words on my part. It strikes deep at the 
heart of the matter. One of my primary 
responsibilities is to chart each day the ups 
and downs of the entire world along with 
other members of the US. Intelligence Board. 
As occasion permits, I must make an on-the- 
spot survey, as I did at great length a month 
ago. The picture that unfolds before me is 
not the one that leaps from the headlines 
or the newscast. 

It is a world often heaving in struggle, 
fired with aspirations, and desperate in its 
desire to reach a plateau of stability and 
progress. It is a world comprised of touchy 
and proud nations. Communism is indeed 
@ part of the struggle, but it is not simply 
the dramatic military aspect of communism, 
In fact, the most dangerous aspect of com- 
munism for each man as an individual is 
the philosophy of communism as a guide to 
action and a way of life. 

People of the free world have been justly 
concerned over possible changes in the Com- 
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munist threat in recent months. On the 
one hand, there has been an apparent relaxa- 
tion of certain pressures within the Soviet 
bloc itself. Soviet leaders have traveled ex- 
tensively. They talk continually of peaceful 
coexistence—they allow tourists to visit the 


less inscrutable than formerly. 
has, of course, been greeted with appreciation 
by a world that desires stability and peace. 

But we must remember that talk of peace 
by the Soviets cannot mask their aggressive 
talk about West Berlin, or about the entire 
West, for that matter. It cannot mask the 
unbridled threats that are expressed with 
increasing regularity about growing Soviet 
strength. In fact, no Soviet leader has ever 
sgught to conceal their objective to beat us 
out at every turn and to bury us. The burial 
they talk about is the burial of our system, 
nothing less than our civilization in all its 
material and spiritual aspects. 

Let us take a brief look at the bedrock 
of the Soviet creed to see what, if anything, 
essentially has actually changed. In the 
first place, the Soviet regime is now more 
confident than ever that it is the wave of 
the future. In fact, the Soviet regime be- 
lieves more than ever that it is the unfold- 
ing of history. This is not simply an asser- 
tion based upon hope. It is the foundation 
of what can properly be called a secular re- 
ligion. Moreover, they have enshrined their 
ereed in what they call a science. Regard~- 
less of how tellingly we may refute it, un- 
mask its illogical premises, or counter its 
claims, the fact remains that it is essentially 
believed by the controlling element and is 
used as a guide to action. 

In 1900, when writing about Communist 
workers, Lenin stated that the party - 
wanted the whole of their lives. This is 
the nub of Communist y which sees 
all of life in one unalterable picture. 

Communist belief claims to encompass all 
of reality in one interrelated sequence—a 
concept of nature, of man, of society, and 
of history. The Communist cannot pick or 
choose or shade the basic elements of this 
belief—these are set in concrete—these are 
not movable parts. 

Now, most Americans are willing to con- 
cede that Communists believe in their phi- 
losophy. But we find it incredible that Com- 
munists actually live by it on a day-to-day 
basis. But the Communists who control the 
bloc do live by it and plan by it. They are 
masters of organizational control, they know 
what they want and why they want it. For 
them there is only one operational problem— 
how to get it. 

We see them in action on a daily basis. 
But we usually judge them by our standards 
and our view of the world. This is where 
matters get out of focus. We must contin- 
ually examine their conduct and objectives 
through their eyes. Otherwise—because we 
prefer a live-and-let-live philosophy—our 
alertness waxes when they suddenly commit 
aggression, and wanes sharply when they 
soothe us with smiles. . 

You may be interested, then, in my views 
of how the Soviets look upon the world 
about them—their ambitions—their inhibi- 
tions—the lengths to which they will go to 
increase their domination over others. At 
the same time, I shall be stressing what I 
believe still applies in Soviet behavior be- 
hind the campaign for so-called peaceful 
coexistence. 

First, we must remember that whereas we 
hope that all nations will develop, produce, 
and prosper in peace under freedom and 
self-determination, the Soviets consider our 
system doomed. They can be remarkably 
offhand and impersonal about this, for they 
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consider our system simply a stage in his- 
tory’s evolution toward communism. For 
them we are the bourgeois society—as Marx 
said—the ciosing chapter of the prehistoric 
stage of human society. For them, every 
society moves to communism. We may re- 
sist history and they may give history a 
helping hand, but nobody can arrest history. 

We may hear a good bit about the discon- 
tent of the Russian people with the per- 
formance of their state—but we find 
understandably little questioning by them 
of the validity of the state’s doctrine. By 
the same token, we may distinguish between 
the party and the people in some matters— 
but as the country reaches new heights of 
technical progress, the people seem to accept 
the system more readily. Why shouldn’t 
they? They have known no other. They 
tend rather to blame individuals who abuse 
them under the system. 

In short, although there is undoubtedly 
some curiosity about other systems in the 
outside world, they are conditioned largely 
to invidious comparison. For many of 
them, the outside is an alien world that 
will sooner or later be wholly surpassed by 
Russian achievement in every line. of en- 
deavor. They consider our system a high- 
way marker which has come into sight on 
the horizon and which they will in due time 
pass and leave far behind. 

Many Westerners take comfort in the fact 
that the peoples of the Soviet Union are 
pathetically anxious for peace. Soviet 
people seek assurance on-this subject when- 
ever they meet Americans today. But an 
astute observer has warned of one tragic 
aspect of this. The Soviet regime controls 
public opinion. By dint of massive propa- 
ganda it has for years held itself up as the 
champion of peace. Consequently, if the 
day should come when the regime chooses 
war, the people will be led to believe that 
the peace they embraced was taken away by 
America. This is the tragedy of what is 
known as the closed society—a society for 
all practical purposes conditioned by its 
rulers, cut off from freedom of thought and 
the free exchange of ideas. 

The threat to the free world from the 
Soviet Union is commonly broken down into 
three categories—general war, limited war, 
and the so-called cold war. 

Actually, from the Soviet point of view, 
these form a continuous: spectrum of con- 
flict. That part of the spectrum known as 
cold war is a natural medium for Marxism 
and Leninism. 

This is the area of low risk and high se- 
curity but slow and steady progress. It has 
aptly been called protracted conflict by 
Communists. Let us examine Soviet atti- 
tudes toward these forms of conflict, start- 
ing with the most dramatic and the least 
probable—general war. 

In the history of mankind, conflict has 
usually taken the form of military forces 
pitted against one another. We in the West 
traditionally think of conflict solely in mil- 
itary terms. But in the last four decades 
we have been decidedly uneasy about the 
conflict pressed upon us daily by the Soviet 
Union, Even today the threat against us 
tends to be expressed by us mainly in the 
dramatic terms of megaton weapons, 
bombers, missiles, and submarines. Even 
here, the maintenance of substantial army, 
navy, and air forces in the Soviet Union for 
conventional warfare is generally ignored 
in public discussion. As a consequence, we 
focus on one aspect of the threat—the worst 
possible contingency—an all-out nuclear 
attack on the United States. 

Now ladies and gentleman, far be it from 
me to lull you into a false sense of security. 
The world of megaton weapons is real. But 
we are more alert to and better prepared for 
this threat than any other—and we _must 
maintain our deterrent strength. It would 
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be folly to drop our guard. Moreover, as 
each side makes it missiles more secure—in 
our case by moving them to the seas and 
by site hardening—the chances for an all~ 
out exchange of nuclear weapons will be 
considerably reduced. 

But let us never lose sight of another 
important aspect of the missile question. 
Missiles are but another form of power 
adapted to an age of rapid technological 
development. They represent not only phys- 
ical power but also—perhaps more realisti- 
cally—they represent psychological power. 
We all hope they will never be used. When 
Wwe speak of them we are speaking for the 
purpose of deterrence and not rabidly 
brandishing them. More often than not, 
when we. speak of them we are informing, 
warning, or reassuring the American people 
and our allies. The Soviet leaders know full 
well what missile power is. They are well 
informed and warned. 

If we are not careful, we can slip into an 
artificial game theory of nuclear weapons 
exchange that is legitimate enough in 
planning but which threatens to mask out 
all other aspects of the daily power struggle. 
We must consider all aspects of this mat- 
ter, otherwise we can fall into a national 
neurosis or obsession. 

I think it is safe enough to say that the 
leaders of the Soviet Union are realists. 
Survival of individuals within the regime 
itself has in the past raised realism to a 
fine political art. They are committed to 
spreading Communist power throughout the 
world—they will take aggressive action when 
they think they can get away with it—but 
they are unlikely by deliberate choice to 
bring the world and themselves down in 
nuclear chaos. 

It is too often forgotten that we are deal- 
ing with men who are imbued with the 
psychology of revolution—massive radical 
change. They think in terms of strengthen- 
ing their base and from that stronghold of 
eroding all other political and economic 
systems. 

They attempt to sap the will, the energy, 
the strength and the spirit of others. 

But they do not see military activity as 
the sole way of doing this. In fact, they see 
it as a possibly necessary way but hardly the 
preferred way. In short, Marxism-Leninism 
lives by conflict in one form or another, but 
military conflict is used where risk is low or 
uncontrollable situations face them. 

Today, then, we are faced with a world in 
which two superpowers face each other 
warily. We have made it plain that our 
strength is in place solely to deter aggres- 
sion against us and our allies. We are not 
anxious to use this strength and hope we 
will never have to. We are interested in 
deterrence—just as medical science is more 
and more interested in keeping a disease 
from ever starting. But beneath the um- 
brella of deterrence many other things can 
happen. We have an old expression that 
there are more ways than one to skin a cat. 
In their compulsion to expand their power, 
the Communists must find those other ways. 
You can be sure that their actions will be 
calculated to fall short of a direct challenge 
to our national survival. They will, when 
they can, slip under the fence of strategic 
nuclear deterrence. 

At this point, we are back in daily life 
as it is lived routinely each day—the life of 
the so-called cold war—or protracted con- 
flict as the Communists who wage it have so 
aptly described their campaign. This is 
the war that communism has waged all 
through this century. Its first victim was 
the Russian people themselves and since 
1917—working from one base—it has spread 
through revolution, the aftermath of war- 


time chaos, local military aggression, 
psychological warfare and diplomatic 
deceit. 
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Communism chose the cold war and it 
ordained that the battlefield was to be the 
free world. The battle, moreover, was to 
be fought in the vast gray area that lies 
between the white of peace and the black 
of war. In Communist eyes, the free world 
was to be eroded—its physical and spiritual 
strength turned into weakness and apathy. 

It was to be kept in a state of doubt, fear 
end discontent—without unity, without 
purpose, without hope. 

Ladies and gentlemen, all of this is alien 
to our spirit. We have lived so long in 
accepted traditions of Western civilization 
and blessed by material abundance that we 
find it difficult to believe that Communist 
leaders can be so disciplined, intense and 
unwavering in purpose. 

More dangerous, in fact, is the guise of 
friendliness under which communism now 
walks. If you judge its actions by still 
photos, as it were, you will see smiles, offers 
of treaties, jocular bantering, and sudden 
candid camera glimpses of the naked threat. 
But we must keep the whole picture in mind 
and see it, as it were, in motion picture 
sequence—starting back in 1917 and coming 
right up to date. 

Seen in this perspective, I am sure that 
your first question would be: “Why in the 
world would communism—after unbeliev- 
able success—suddenly lose its desire to 
expand? What power-hungry group un- 
restrained in creed by ethical standards ever 
willingly comes to terms with its chosen 
opponent?” The answer is that the Soviet 
leaders are choosing this current gambit for 
their own tactical reasons. 

What we are witnessing now is a burst of 
self-confidence—a cocksureness of attitude— 
and @ greater conviction than ever that 
Communist power is the wave of the future. 

The irony of all this is that the Soviet 
leaders make no bones about it. The grim 
import of what they are saying—or threat- 
ening-—is lost on us because we instinctively 
contrast the horror of all-out nuclear war 
with the undramatic sound of so-called 
peaceful coexistence. Under these rules, 
peaceful coexistence cannot help but assume 
rather benign overtones. 

The point I would like to stress is that 
peaceful coexistence may be morally prefer- 
able to a nuclear holocaust but we should 
see it for Just what it is. 

In the first place, it is’ a Communist 
phrase—in semantics and in intent. To the 
Soviet leaders it means one thing alone— 
since communism is the wave of the future, 
it should be allowed to develop and expand 
without challenge. 

The Soviets have recently been unremit- 
ting in their efforts to condemn the term 
“cold war.” They ask for an end to the cold 
war and acceptance of an era of peaceful 
coexistence. There is only one difference 
between these two terms—in cold war one 
party resists the aggression of the other— 
in peaceful coexistence one party agrees for 
the sake of peace not to stand in the way 
of the aggression of another. The Soviets 
are quite clear about this. As far as they 
are concerned, this is the only way that 
peace can come about in the foreordained 
history of our era, 

Even those who must work professionally 
on this subject on a day-to-day basis have 
to remind themselves continually to judge 
the Soviet leaders by what they actually 
mean—not by the phrases they use—and 
not by our standards of reasonable com- 
promise, a mutual basis in confidence, or 
the traditional norms of Western society. 

Over the years, the peoples of the West 
have been rudely surprised by Soviet ac- 
tions. Time and again, we have granted the 
benefit of the doubt and hoped that the 
future would be calm. Time and again, we 
have been disappointed. We must accept 
the fact—unpleasant as it is—that the fu- 
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ture is going to be more challenging than 
ever. We must look forward to a long period 
of cold war—or protracted conflict—or so- 
called peaceful coexistence—the name 
doesn’t really matter. What is important is 
that as the Soviet Union grows stronger it 
will grow in self-confidence. With added 
strength and ill-concealed. arrogance it will 
seek more boldly to penetrate the free 
world, to keep it in chaos, to turn it oe 
the United States and eventually to draw 
it into its orbit, 

One threat runs consistently through the 
Soviet cold war strategy: The moral and 
physical isolation of the United States. In 
disarmament plans, the Soviet Union al- 
ways returns to its original stipulation—the 
withdrawal of all US. forces to North 
America. In their propaganda, we are im- 
perialists—we are the warmongers—we are 
the threat to the world of nuclear devasta- 
tion—we are the hardhearted rich—we are 
the enemy of the poor—we are the diehards 
standing in the way of the masses—trying 
to stop history in its tracks. 

These themes are stated simply and are 
beamed around the world every hour of the 
day. Sooner or later, they fall on the ears 
of those who are deeply troubled for one 
reason or another. They offer a scapegoat 
and hold out a promise. The subtle use of 
massive psychological techniques can over 
a period of time pay off suddenly. 

The Soviets understand well that the 
20th century is an age of revolution 
throughout much of the world—and they 
intend to dominate that revolution by de- 
fiecting it into Marxist channels. At this 
time they see large areas—the underdevel- 
oped countries and emerging nations—on 
the threshold of decision. The entire future 
of the world will be influenced by the path 
that these nations choose—the rapid, in- 
human way of Communist industrializa- 
tion—or the balanced, humane way of the 
West. The future of Africa alone lies in 
the balance at this moment. 

We have now arrived at the point where 
I must balance up accounts and try to 
answer the question I posed in my opening 
remarks—What is the world outlook in 1960? 

First, I would revert to the short obser- 
vation I quoted earlier: “God willing, we 
shall escape war, but we shall not escape 
the toughest fight we ever fought.” 
To me this is good realism. It avoids the 
negative feedback of pessimism as well as 
the misleading counsel of optimism. It 
faces the facts squarely—it warns and in- 
forms. 

It is natural for all of us to think nostal- 
gically of the good old days when geogra- 
phy isolated us from involvement in world 
affairs. But that era is behind us forever. 
We are not only immersed in world af- 
fairs—leadership, moral commitment and 
responsibility have settled on our shoul- 
ders. Unless we do our level best, vast areas 
of the world can fall into hostile hands— 
hostile not only to us but to people as such 
everywhere. 

The threat to the free world can come in 
three ways—an all-out surprise nuclear at- 
tack against us—a series of limited wars 
which could gradually .contract the free 
world area—or a long-term erosion of the 
strength of the free world with the United 
States finally isolated and psychologically 
inert. 

We have done well in our concern about 
a surprise attack. Providing we maintain 
our deterrent strength and the Soviet lead- 
ers realize what would happen if they un- 
leashed such an attack, the possibility of 
such an attack will be remote. As the 
world moves into the missile age, there will 
be compensations against the suddenness of 
missile attack. As our Polaris submarines 
move a truly invulnerable missile punch to 
the secrecy of the ocean, and as our missile 
sites are hardened, an enemy will strike only 
in suicidal madness. Refinements in the 
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missile race may seem now and then to. 
threaten the deterrence balance, but ae aa 
ically the deterrent itself should not 
altered. 

With respect to limited war or local ag- 
gressiorm there is a different picture. The 
Soviet Union and Communist China are un- 
der compulsion to expand their power and 
their infiuence. If an all-out nuclear war 
is incompatible. with their interests—as I 
think they believe—their energies will seek 
an outlet in something less risky. 

Just as our long-range bombers, ICBM’s, 
and Polaris missiles deter them from a sur- 
prise nuclear attack, so must our other mili- 
tary strengths deter them from local aggres- 
sion. We have seen cases in Korea and the 
Taiwan Straits. 

Local aggression is an outcropping of the 
cold war. It may start as a probing opera- 
tion to test our interest or will. It may—as 
in Korea—be a sudden attack in an area 
which the Soviets consider a power vacuum. 
But the most important fact about limited 
aggression since 1950 is that the enemy real- 
izes we are alert to every move he makes. 
In the years ahead he will watch carefully 
to see whether we maintain our limited war 
capabality. If he judges that we are talk- 
ing big but are ill-prepared, he will be 
tempted to move all around his periphery 
and, on occasion, to leapfrog into the inner 
parts of the free world. 

With both large-scale and local aggression 
deterred, Soviet energy will express itself in 
what we call the cold-war spectrum—politi- 
cal warfare, economic warfare, psychological 
warefare, and cultural warfare. This is the 
situation today. From the Soviet point of 
view, this cold war or so-called peaceful co- 
existence is a campaign against the free 
world. The objective is, as I have said, the 
physical and moral isolation of the fortress 
of the free world—the United States of Amer- 
ica. The means to the objective are the 
techniques of erosion—erosion of territory, 
erosion of national ideals, erosion of the will 
to resist. 

Our greatest error will Me in our feeling 
that since military strength will deter all- 
out war and nip local aggression in the bud, 
our troubles are over. If the combined 
threat of world communism were solely mili- 
tary, I would agree. But until it is thor- 
oughly understood everywhere by our peo- 
ple, that the Soviet threat far transcends the 
military equation, we shall be vulnerable to 
attrition. 

Erosion of the free world has been going 
on for many decades. Our alertness since 
World War II has controlled it somewhat. 
But this is a process that does not suddenly 
come to an end. Our freedom—our institu- 
tions—our way of life have to be earned every 
day—all year around. 

For this reason we must be sensitive 
the significance of seemingly minor hap 
ings around the world. We must realize that 
when a far-distant piece of the free world 
slips into the sea of communism, a piece of 
our own land, our own heritage, our own 
security has in fact slipped with it. 





Department of State: Please Pause and 
Ponder 
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HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, for a long, 
long time Constantine Brown has been 
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recognized as one of our more astute and 
able commentators on foreign affairs. 
ee ie ee 
in yesterday’s Evening Star with the 
Satnioe $0 our CRITE Gad ts ate 
the Dominican Republic into the arms 
the Communists I think those who shape 
our foreign policy should pay him heed. 
in’ aomendatinn Gax tek cation ak te 
Organization of American States in 
agreeing to withdraw ambassadors and 
impose an economic boycott on tne Do- 


e 


leged—and too much emphasis cannot 
be put on that word “alleged”—attempt 
to instigate the assassination of Presi- 
dent Betancourt of Venezuela which, in- 
cidentally, is the country where our Vice 
President was stoned and spat upon. 
Mr. Brown also points to the frighten- 
ing but althogether logical possibility 
that the precipitate action now planned 
in regards to the Dominican Republic 
may well result in driving Trujillo and 
Castro together to form, along with un- 
stable Haiti, a Caribbean Communist 
bloc, thus broadening the base from 
which Khrushchev can launch his mili- 


other dictator. I certainly join with th Me. 
Brown, however, in questioning the wis- 
dom of seeming to tolerate dictators of 


while 
utmost to stamp out the other kind. 
And whatever else he may be, the strong 
man of Santo Domingo has heretofore 
never shown the slightest inclination to 
do business with Khrushchev and his ilk. 


extricating ourselves. 
Mr. Brown’s disturbing article is ap- 
pended hereto in full: 


New Rep OPENING IN CARIBBEAN?—OAS BLaAst 
AT DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Hrr aS KREMLIN 
MAKES OVERTURES 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The creation of a Caribbean pro-Soviet unit 
composed of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and inevitably Haiti would have been called 
a ridiculous phantasy a few days ago. Now 
it could gradually become a reality as a 
result of the decisions taken at the OAS con- 
ference at San Jose, Costa Rica. 

There, by unanimous vote, the government 
of the Dominican Republic not only has been 
reprimanded for the alleged attempts to in- 
stigate the assassination of President Ro- 
mulo Betancourt, of Venezuela. Drastic 
measures short of war, such as the with- 
drawal of the OAS ambassadors and an eco- 
nomic boycott, have been ordered. 


But while President Eisenhower demanded 
legal authority from Congress to hit the peo- 
ple of the Dominican Republic where it 
hurt—mostly by withholding the Dominican 
share of the U.S. sugar quota—Moscow, 
which seems to anticipate everything, was 
ready for action. Soviet official agents—the 
Dominican Republic does not have diplo- 
matic relations with Communist countries— 
offered to barter whatever the Republic 
needed for Dominican sugar. Simultane- 
ously, it was announced from Ciudad Tru- 
jillo that the Dominican radio station was 
regotiating for the service of the Soviet news 
agency Tass, 

These first steps may seem inconsequen- 
tial at first sight. They do not indicate in 
the slightest that there could be a recon- 
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ciliation between Cuba’s Communist puppet 
Fidel Castro and the tough dictator Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo. But Moscow and Pei- 
ping are not interested in harmony between 
such men. They are interested in establish- 
ing as many anti-American areas as possible 
in this hemisphere. 

The Dominican Republic would be a highly 
important prize, since it paradoxically had 
been adamantly hostile to alien dictator- 
ships. Before and during World War I 
Trujillo was bitterly opposed to the Nazis 
and opened the gates of his country wide 
to the victims of nazism; particularly the 
Jews. Since the beginning of the cold war 
he has been equally bitterly opposed to the 
Soviet Union and international commu- 
nism. It took a miracle—such as that per- 
formed at San Jose by Secretary Herter and 
his Latin American colleagues—to induce 
Trujillo to look toward Moscow for help. 
Trujillo and even the moderate members of 
the Dominican Government, as well as the 
rank-and-file of the people, were reported 
indignant not only at the harsh treatment 
they received at San Jose, but also because 
at the same time the OAS mildly rapped the 
knuckles Of Castro, who has been guilty 
of far misdeeds, including the con- 
fiscation of legitimate properties valued at 
close to $1 billion. 

It seems that the high priests of our di- 
plomacy refuse to learn from the mistakes 
of the past. In 1946 the United Nations, at 
the bidding of. Joseph Stalin, decided to 
make Spain a democracy by overthrowing 
Generalissimo Franco. Since it was incon- 
venient to send troops into Spain—as Stalin 
had demanded originally—the U.N. ordered 
the withdrawal of the ambassadors of its 
member nations and the establishment of 
an unofficial boycott. This, it was believed, 
would bring about another revolution and 
the demise of Franco’s dictatorial regime. 

The contrary happened. The Spanish peo- 
ple rallied in support of their strongly anti- 
Communist leader, buckled their belts, and 
withstood the hardships of the economic 
blockade for several years. The cold war 
followed the short honeymoon between the 
U.S.S.R. and its former wartime allies. We 
needed reliable air and naval bases; Wash- 
ington came to’ the conclusion that Spain 
could offer valuable real estate for the 
defense of the free world. 

Not only were diplomatic relations with 
Madrid renewed and a firm friendship estab- 
lished, but because of the economic ravages 
brought about by the economic blockade we 
had to provide Spain with upwards of $1 bil- 
lion in economic aid. The security of our 
bases demanded an improvement of the 
standard of living of the Spanish people. 
Spain, while still not a member of NATO, has 
all the same become one of the most impor- 
tant adjuncts in our planned defense system. 

There is much talk, though little is done 
from the practical point of view, about the 
tremendous importance of Latin America 
and especially the Caribbean to our secu- 
rity. For the first time in our history, we 
have an enemy dedicated to our destruction 
right on our doorsteps. The Iron Curtain 
has descended upon Cuba. Now there is 
strong possibility, judging by the most re- 
cent developments, that it will descend upon 
the Dominican Republic as well. 

And all this is the result of a misguided 
philosophy of some of our leaders that while 
we should tolerate and try to befriend Com- 
munist dictators, we must do our best to 
stamp out the other kind. 
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Baring Shows National Significance of 
Port of New York Authority Investiga- 


tion Issue 
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HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the following letter 
written to Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, August 
18, 1960, so that all people may know the 
importance of a full investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority, and may 
be apprised of the necessity of their. giv- 
ing expressions of their support to Con- 
gressman CELLER so that he may most 
effectively continue the investigation, 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1960. 
Reference: Investigation of the Port of New 
York Authority. 
Hon. Roserr B. MEYNER, 
Governor, State of New Jersey, 
Trenton, N.J. 

Dear GOVERNOR MEYNER: Your letter of 
August 2, 1960 about the Port of New York 
Authority is quite plausible and convincing 
except for its vain attempt to suppress the 
significance of that most important little 
syllable “bi-". 

The port authority need not be claimed 
a@ Federal agency to warrant congressional 
investigation; nor can it hide from congres- 
sional investigation by claiming itself a 
State agency. 

The Founding Fathers of our country fore- 
saw this very issue and placed interstate 
compacts of which the port authority is a 
bistate example under the control of Con- 
gress by article 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Article 18 of the bistate compact between 
New York and New Jersey creating the Port 
of New York Authority acknowledges this 
responsibility by the port authority to the 
Congress of the United States. 

“Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
which be God’s.” 

No contest of power here exists between 
the Federal Government and a State unless 
a State seeks to deny things which be the 
Federal Government's. 

Investigation of the bistate port authority 
does not create any new precedent leading 
to further Federal investigation of State 
agencies. 

So much for the law. . 

“It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,” than for the port authority's 
friends to pretend “the port authority is a 
local port development agency.” 

I have noted that the port authority has 
trade development offices in Washington, 
D.C.; Chicago, Ill; Cleveland, Ohio; Pitts<- 
burgh, Pa.; London, England; Zurich, Swit- 
zerland; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and San Juan, 
P.R., which seek to direct traffic to New York. 
This international effort may be of consider- 
able value to the port of New York, but it 
affects the trade volume of other ports in the 
United States and is no local matter. 

I have noted that the port authority paid 
the expenses of the Governor of New Jersey 
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‘when he visited the Belgian Trade Fair in 
1958. 

I have noted that the port authority gave a 
$10,000 luncheon for 600 guests, including 
the Governors of the Governors’ conference 
at San Juan, P.R., which is outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, on Au- 
gust 6, 1959, at which luncheon the Governor 
of New York and the Governor of New Jersey 
were the guests of honor. 

I have noted that the secretariats of the 
Council of State Governments, Governors’ 
conference, and National Association of At- 
torneys General are all located at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Il. 

Those organizations have furnished such 
prompt, similar, and vigorous support in 
favor of port authority avoidance of con- 
gressional investigation as to raise the ques- 
tion whether even they are free from port 
authority influence. 

There is no use in discussing how many 
record items and proposals to testify have 
been offered to Congress by the port author- 
ity, as long as the port authority continues 
to select the information to be released or 
withheld. 

The files and data of the port authority 
have been secret for 39 years. : 

As long as any record or item is held in 
secrecy from Congress by the port authority, 
the port authority is not candid with the 
Congress of the United States. 

What is the port authority hiding? 

I believe the only issue raised so far in 
this matter is the misguidance of public 
officials who believe they can deny the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States when such denial 
suits their pleasure, yet enjoy reliance on 
that same Constitution and Congress when 
it meets their need for protection against 
foreign and subversive powers. 

Sincerely, 
’ Water S. Bartna, 
Congressman for Nevada. 





Communism and the Caribbean 
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HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, as 
most of us know, we have no better au- 
thority on Latin America in general and 
the Caribbean area in particular than 
the Honorable Spruille Braden. His 
intimate association with these critical 
areas of our hemisphere encompasses 
nearly half a century. 


As a young man he negotiated financ- 
ing and obtained contracts for the elec- 
trification of the railways in Chile. He 
was our Ambassador to the Chaco Peace 
Conferences, 1935-39. He has served as 
U.S. Ambassador to Colombia, Cuba, and 
Argentina. From 1945 to 1947 he was 
Assistant Secretary of State for Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs. Highly respected 
throughout Latin America, he probably 
holds more Latin American awards and 
decorations than any other of our 
citizens. 





On May 20 of this year, Mr. Braden ~ 


addressed the Long Island Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs on “Communism and 
the Caribbean.” It is a revealing and 
alarming account of conditions not far 
from our southeastern coastline. 

I have checked with the Publie 
Printer and find that the estimated cost 
of printing would exceed the number of 
pages allowed. It is estimated that the 
printing -will involve 5% pages at a cost 
of $425.25. R 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point notwithstanding the fact that the 
estimated cost will exceed the amount 
allowed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM AND THE CARIBBEAN 


(Address by the Honorable Spruille Braden, 
before Long Island Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, May 20, 1960) 

Always it is a pleasure to speak before the 
Long Island Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
made up as it is, of so distinguished and 
attractive a group of ladies. I am especially 
complimented by your kind invitation to ad- 
dress you a second time. Also, it is a re- 
warding experience, because as I learned last 
year, individually and collectively, you make 
your views known in Washington, and they 
are listened to with attention and respect. 

Therefore, to the extent you agree with 
my theses today, I hope you may be dis- 
posed to bring such constructive influences to 
bear on the administration and Congress, as 
may compel legislation and measures to wipe 
out at least some of the dangers now threat- 
ening the United States. 

Let me begin by saying that I am pro- 
foundly worried by the way things are going 
all over the world. I am alarmed by the 
growth of collectivism on all sides, arid the 
infiltration of communism into every phase 
of our national existence. 

I used to say that probably I could live 
out my life in relative tranquillity, but that 
I was sorry for my children, and much sorrier 
for my grandchildren. Presently, I am not so 
eure that major catastrophe may not strike 
our Nation, even before the relatively few 
years remaining to me shall have run their 
course, 

The United States, provenly the greatest 
and finest country ever to rise on the face 
of the globe, is in mortal peril of being 
struck down, not by an enemy from with- 
out, but by apathy and ignorance, collec- 
tivism and treason from within, opening the 
way for socialism and communism. This is 
@ repugnant, not to say intolerable, thought, 
yet it is precisely what may happen unless 
the American public is awakened soon— 
very soon—to the danger; and through our 
republican processes, so impresses its views 
on Congress and the administration, as to 
force them to immediate and effective steps 
for the preservation of the Republic and of 
our way of life. 

This morning, it is my purpose to speak 
with you aboue one of the many threats to 
our security and, for that matter, to the 
safety of the entire Western Hemisphere. I 
refer to the spread of communism through- 
out the Caribbean beginning at the gate- 
ways from the Atlantic, passing Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, to the portals 
of the Panama Canal, and up to the soft 
underbelly of the United States itself. 

When discussing communism, it is well to 
remind ourselves of the true nature of the 
beast. Therefore, with your permission, I 


shall list on the one hand, some of the 
many falsehoods and mistaken views, and 
on the other, some of the basic truths on 
this subject: 
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existence, individual. dignity, and freedom 
everywhere. In particular, it aims to smash 
the United States and everything in which 
this Nation believes. The Communist lead- 


Testifying to this fact are the tens of mil- 
lions cruelly tortured and murdered in the 
USS.R., China, and the satellite countries, 
now, alas, including Cuba, only 90 miles 
from our shores. 


and relentless; they rant and rage, as do 
Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung, and Fidel Cas- 
tro. But when their bluffs are called by 
someone with superior power and determi- 
nation, they plead, they beg, they even 
grovel, for accommodation, for peaceful co- 
existence, and pity. This is the experience 
of all of us who have had the opportunity 
to deal firmly with them. 

C. Like the Nazis, they frequently are 
fiendishly clever; but similarly, they are not 
supermen. Both because of and despite 
their being such adept liars, one should 
doubt their every word; for my part I even 
believe false some of their claims about 
space navigation, including Lunik I and 
other alleged scientific achievements. 

It was easy to identify the Nazis with 
their race superiority complexes, whereas the 
Communists shrewdly use the nationals in 
each country. They hide within other po- 
litical parties, and are hard to detect or 
expose. They use well-intentioned idealists, 
“do-gooders,” and other gullible citizens of 
each country as dupes to propagate their 
atheistic and materialistic ideology, and 
their satanic conspiracy. That is happening 
throughout the United States and the other 
20 American Republics and Canada. 


-D. The so-called card-carrying Commu- 
nists are the shock troops used for cannon 
fodder in riots, insurrections, and revolu- 
tions. But they do not command. The 
really dangerous Communists—the Rosen- 
bergs, the Klaus Fuchs, and Hisses, and still 
more, their bosses—probably never had a 
card. 

I testified before a Senate committee in 
1954 as to how Alger Hiss blatantly followed 
the Red line in an attempt to arouse Pana- 
manian animosity against the United States 
and to support Soviet charges of aggression 
against the United States in the 1946 U.N. 
Assembly. But so securely was Hiss tucked 
away in an important State Department 
post that at the time I only thought he had 
blundered stupidly. I was not so sharp as I 
might have been, because I failed to rec- 
ognize until afterward the Communist in- 
spiration and impulse behind his actions. 

E. The Communists always are a minor- 
ity—a small one, even in Russia. Their 
leaders all over the world for the most part 
are drawn from the intellectual and bour- 
geois classes, rarely from the workers. The 
masses do not go “on the march” of their 
own volition. They are instigated and led 
by these cynical, envious, and often frus- 
trated intellectuals, ravenous for personal 
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power. I have met, or been reliably in- 


those who originaily were horny-handed sons 
of toil. 

FP. It is not true that the best or the only 
breeding ground for communism is where 
there are poverty and illiteracy. On the 
contrary, it usually flourishes most where 
there is industrialization and higher living 
conditions. To mention only two of many 
possble examples, witness northern Italy and 
our own great metropolitan areas, as con~- 
trasted with the lack of communism in the 
poor and unschooled regions of southern 
Italy or the Tennessee hills. Even in Rub- 
sia and China it was not until after the 
Communists had seized the large urban cen- 
ters, such as Moscow and Shanghai, that 
they were able to conquer and make serfs 
of the great rural populations; at that, they 
had to resort to the mass murder of tens 
of millions of farmers. A similar procedure, 
on a numerically smaller scale, because there 
are fewer people to kill, is now underway 
in Cuba. 

Poverty and illiteracy must be eradicated 
and replaced by improved living conditions 
and education, not by helter-skelter welfare 
statism, but only with the utmost care and 
thought exercised over a considerable period 
of time—perhaps generations. 

G. Instead of meeting these problems in- 
telligently, we have neglected our own needs, 
including the curing of poverty and 
at home, in order, since 1946, to dash all over 
the earth, spending $80 billion on what we 
call foreign aid, or mutual security. Theréby, 
we neither have defeated communism, nor 
materially improved the lot of the recipient 
peoples anywhere. We have set an appal- 


in such a huge bureaucratic operation. As a 
result, country after country has been —e 
toward socialization, an 

tion, and eventual ruin, thus easing coon way 
for a subsequent Communist takeover and 
destroying the peoples’ ambitions for a genu- 
inely representative and constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Bolivia offers a fair pattern of the harm 
‘we have done. By pouring in close to $200 
million to sustain a Marxist regime, we have 
abetted murder and torture. Thousands of 
citizens have had to flee for their lives. The 
Government has confiscated not only Boliv- 
ian-owned properties, but also those of U.S. 
citizens. Washington, in turn, taxes the lat- 
ter in order to support and keep in office the 
selfsame Communists and crooks who seized 
the properties. 

The squandering of much of these $80 bil- 
lion on foreign aid destroys the value of our 
currency through inflation. It brings us 
closer to that national bankruptcy which 
Lenin sought, as a way to destroy our free 
Republic. Karl Marx, hoping to disrupt all 
constitutional government said: “The surest 
way to overturn the social order is to debauch 
the currency.” In keeping with these pre- 
cepts, both Lenin and Stalin declared that 
an essential for the spreading of commu- 
nism was a program to aid underdeveloped 
areas. By our oversea giveaway system, we, 
like guileless innocents, have underwritten 
Communist plans for our own ruin. The 
Kremlin despots must roar with laughter at 
our naivete, as they promise to bury us. 

H. Communists, to gain temporary bene- 
fits, will pact with anyone; with reactionary 
dictators, nationalists, or sworn anti-Com- 
munists. They both try to create new con- 
flicts and to deepen those already existing. 
They gladly will reverse themselves, sacrifice 
and kill off their own agents, and always will 
go back two steps, in order later to take three 
forward. 
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Playing both ends against the middle, 
Communists often pretend to have intra- 
party disputes, one group supporting and the 
other opposing a particular government. 
This happened for a time vis-a-vis Peron 
in Argentina. However, they also have gen- 
uine and desperate schisms, such as arose 
between the Stalinists and Trotskyites. 
Such a cleavage may be starting now in 
-Cuba between the older and younger gen- 
erations of Communists. In this connection, 
I am not convinced so far of the sincerity of 
the so-called Movimiento de Recuperacion 
Revolucionario (the Movement to Recapture 
the Revolution). It might be.a disguised 
group of Communists, who in an emergency, 
could be substituted for the Castro gang. 

Since they grabbed Russia in 1917, the 
Communists have shown an almost unbe- 
lievable persistence; or, as my friend Bob 
Welch, of the John Birch Society, puts it, 
“A patient gradualism has been the most 
important key to the Communists’ over- 
whelming success.” 

That has been their history in this hemi- 
sphere. After disnmrally failing to stir in- 
surrection in Chile during late 1931, they at- 
tempted to seize power through a bloody 
revolution in El Salvador during 1932. 
Twenty thousand people lost their lives, and 
the Communists were defeated. (Please re- 
member that only a few Communists, by 
murder and terror, can and have seized many 
countries.) They have persisted in their 
attempts to communize the Americas. 
Within the past year, Argentina, Mexico, and 
Uruguay have had to eject Soviet and satel- 
lite diplomats caught redhanded in subver- 
sion and espionage. During the last decade, 
Communist endeavors have been especially 
notable in Guatemala, Bolivia, and now, 
Cuba. It is by these patient, slow and pe- 
riodic, perservering and insidious infiltrations 
that they expect eventually to demoralize, en- 
velop, and then take over the United States. 
They have traveled far along this road. 

I, When the Communists wish to seize 
control of a country, they try at an early 
stage, if possible, to wipe out the army, 
especially the officer corps. Certainly the 
assassination of at least 10,000 Polish officers 
in the Katyn Forest, largely contributed to- 
ward that poor nation’s fall. The same pro- 
cedure was followed successfully in China 
and other satellite countries. That the 
armed forces, especially the officers, were not 
eradicated in Spain, Guatemala, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Argentina, and Venezuela, so 
far has saved these republics. But this well- 
known Communist tactic did prevail in 
Bolivia and Cuba, with dire results for those 


people. 

J. It is foolish, as our inter-American con- 
ferences have done, to underscore interna- 
tional communism as the only danger. Any 
brand of Marxism, international or national, 
of which there are a wide variety in this 
hemisphere, is bad: Socialism, the “flop of 
the century,” as it has been characterized by 
Max Eastman, himself a former Socialist, is 
merely a prep school for communism. 

It is pertinent to observe that so inefficient 
is socialism, that it only can be made to 
work at all when propelled and protected by 
the authority and ruthlessness of a totali- 
tarian police state, such as the U.'SS.R. If 
it were not for this, the Soviet and every 
other Communist government, long since 
would have gone down the drain. 

The United States cannot beat commun- 
ism, coupled with Soviet-Sino aggression and 
imperialism, if we ourselves sink into the 
ineptitude, impotence, and waste of col- 
lectivism, welfare statism, or that impal- 
pable thing called social democracy. There 
are only two ways by which we can win: 

1, By ourselves becoming the biggest and 
strongest totalitarian police state, with the 
consequent abandonment of all morality, 
liberty, and everything else we hold dear, or; 
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2. By forthwith throwing out, bag and 
baggage, the socialism which, as Norman 
Thomas boasts, has taken over our country, 
and by returning to the principles laid down 
by the Founding Fathers. If we will again 
become the constitutional representative 
republic which we are supposed to be; if 
we wholeheartedly will support free, private, 
competitive enterprise, then we will not only 
survive, but we can and will outproduce, 
outsell, and handily defeat any combination 
of Socialist states, totalitarian or otherwise, 
who dare to defy us. 

Because of the relative underdevelopment, 
plus the large admixture of Indian (of Asi- 
atic origin) and other non-Caucasian blood 
in much of Central and South America, the 
Communists long ago felt that Chinese 
methods of infiltration and guerrilla war- 
fare would be best suited south of the 
Rio Grande. In the early twenties, promising 
young Communists from Latin America were 
trained in the “Yenan Way” by Mao Tse- 
tung, Chu Teh, Li Li Siang and their col- 
leagues, in the outskirts of Moscow. Now, 
with certain exceptions, such as the sabotage 
school in Prague, the Chinese are becoming 
increasingly active in the subversion of 
this hemisphere. They inspire more con- 
fidence amongst intellectuals and students— 
even in the secondary schools—than do the 
Russians. Also, the Chinese brand of com- 
munism has been more readily accepted 
than the Muscovite. Unfortunately, the 
Cuban Government now is spreading its 
Red agents over the entire hemisphere; 
they are financed lavishly and are proving 
far more effective than those of any other 
nationality, including the Chinese. They go 
in the garb of diplomats, cultural, trade or 
labor delegations, or as simple tourists. 

Castro and the Cuban Communists frankly 
proclaim their intentions to rule the West- 
ern Hemisphere, just as Messrs. Lenin, Stal- 
in and Ehrushchev, like Hitler and Musso- 
lini, called their shots in advance. In 1924, 
Lenin in summary prophesied: “We shall 
take Eastern Europe; next the mass of 
Asia; then we can encircle that last bastion 
of capitalism, the United States of America. 
We shall not have to take it; it will fall 
like overripe fruit into our hands. {[sic.] 
The Cuban Communists expect to be the 
hands. 

Eastern Europe and most of Asia are gone. 
A part of the Middle East is lost, and the 
rest is wobbling. Western Europe trembles, 
and Africa is teetering. 

The Communist Party claimed a world- 
wide membership of 4 million in 1937. 
Twenty years later, this had grown to 33 
million—up over 800 percent. But far more 
serious than this increase in party mem- 
bership, is the fact that since August, 1945, 
the Communists have averaged the enslave- 
ment of over 7,000 people per hour. At 
least 1,000 million people, non and anti- 
Communists, who 15 years ago were as free 
as you and I, now live in virtual slavery, 
behind Iron, Bamboo, and more recently, 
Sugar Curtains. 

Washington for years, in an attempt to 
counter this grim offensive, has squandered 
the $80 billion I mentioned, and has placed 
our troops and bases all over the world. 
It has entered into NATO, SEATO, and other 
similar alliances. We citizens have had 
dinned in upon us that the Rhine and 
Berlin, Korea and Taiwan, and many other 
far-off spots are our real frontiers, and vital 
for the defense of the United States. 

Yet, no administration since 1948 has 
given more than a passing thought, or done 
anything effective to protect our shores and 
this hemisphere from the very serious 
threats which have been growing up 
throughout the Caribbean area. 

Repeatedly, from 1942 to 1947 I, officially 
by cable, dispatch and in person, warned 
the highest offices of our Government about 
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the Communist danger in Cuba and Latin 
America, including the Peron regime in 
Argentina. Later I sounded the alarm 
about Guatemala. But-‘on October 4, 1957, 
I went out of my way to tell the State 
Department that a continuation of its poli- 
cies inevitably would bring Castro, chaos, 
and communism to Cuba. My warnings 
were ignored. 

By use of the most dangerous of all Com- 
munist weapons, infiltration and subversion, 
beginning in 1947, power gradually was 
seized in the Republic of Guatemala. by 
Presidents Arevalo and Arbenz, together 
with their Communist coconspirators. For- 
tunately, in 1954, the Communist regime 
was Overthrown. The United States was 
blamed throughout Latin America for an 
intervention we had lacked the brains and 
initiative to carry through in our own de- 
fense. 

What actually happened was that the 
President of Nicaragua, Tacho Somoza, had 
the courage, through his Ambassador in 
Washington, to buy planes and equipment 
for the Guatemalan colonel Castillo Armas, 
who chased the Communists out of his 
homeland. The State Department did noth- 
ing, until a group of ambassadors from the 
other American Republics in effect said, 
“You are being blamed for intervention in 
Guatemala, It doesn’t matter what the 
truth is. You will be considered the culprits 
and accused of intervention. Therefore, you 
might as well help out, and quickly, because 
if you don’t, Castillo Armas will lose, Arbenz 
will win, and then you will find a series of 
these little Communist dictators cropping 
up all over Central America.” 

Only then did we support Castillo Armas. 
Of course, there is the unfortunate sequel 
that both he and Tacho Somoza were as- 
sassinated, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the Communists had a hand in 
that. 

One glance around the Caribbean shows it 
is fast becoming a Red lake. The Commu- 
nist, Jeddy Jegan, is top man in British 
Guiana. The French islands, such as Mar- 
tinique, are represented in the Paris Par- 
liament by Communists. Betancourt’s gov- 
ernment in Venezuela, while admittedly left- 
wing, nevertheless might be upset by the 
Communists any time. Panama is weak, and 
the comrades are infiltrating there, as they 
are trying to do again in Guatemala. Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, and the Domini- 
can Republic are under severe attacks. 
Trinidad demands that we get out of our 
military base at Chaguamaras. 

Of all the Caribbean republics, by instinct 
and experience the least influenced by exotic 
totalitarianism has been Colombia. Yet 
since 1948, it has suffered continuously from 
Communist inspired and directed guerrilla 
bands operating in outlying districts. As a 
result in these areas, the national economy 
has been disrupted, agriculture paralyzed, 
thus raising the cost of living. The terror- 
ized peasants, have had to seek refuge in 
the cities where they can find no work. The 
ensuing chaos has broken down law and or- 
der and eased the way for communism. 
This plan of the comrades has been executed 
slyly and effectively under the leadership of 
such Communists as Gerardo Molina and 
Jorge Salamea. 

Because Cuba is the most dangerous spot 
in the Caribbean, I shall devote the rest of 
what I say today to the catastrophe which 
now engulfs that beautiful island and won- 
derful people. 

(Parenthetically I should add that having 
been accredited as Ambassador to Batista 
during his first term of office as President, I 
am. intimately acquainted with all of his bad 
as well as his good points. I also am fully 
informed of the many atrocities perpetrated 
during the closing years of his last adminis- 
tration. During that period, the Batista 
government could be compared to a serious 
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and painful ulcer. In contrast, under the 
present Communist regime, Cuba is suffering 
from a cancer which, with indescribable 
agony, will kill.) 

If, by the grace of God, the Cuban Commu- 
nist regime could be purged tomorrow, the 
effects of the economic and social, moral and 
spiritual evils it has wrought will endure for 
a very long time. This is part of a “burnt 
earth” policy always pursued by the Com- 
munists. If they cannot rule, they try to 
ruin. 

Even at this late date, when the Commu- 
nist nature of the Castro revolution should 
be apparent to a child, authorities in Wash-~ 
ington profess to be puzzled by the Cuban 
situation [sic]. They cannot understand 
Castro’s motives, and even declare that no 
one can assert that a Communist regime rules 
that unhappy island [sic]. 

Well, I do categorically and emphatically 
assert that Castro, his brother Raul, “Che” 
Guevarra, President Dorticés, and practically 
every other important official is a Commu- 
nist, and that Cuba rapidly is coming just 
as much under Communist domination as 
the U.S.S.R., China, and any of the satellites 
or Yugoslavia, I further assert that this con- 
stitutes a grave threat to the United States, 
to our security, and that positive remedial 
measures must be taken immediately. 

To substantiate my aforegiven assertions, 
let me briefly review the record for you: I 
learned quite a lot about Communists, their 
ways and foibles, while serving as Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba from 1942-45, because all their 
activities throughout this hemisphere were 
directed from Havana by a man named Fabio 
Grobart—probably a Pole. The only excep- 
tion was that propaganda among colored peo- 
ple, in and around the Caribbean, was run 
from Harlem. Grobart traveled under 11 
aliases and 9 different passports. He was 
an extremely important man. He set up and 
ran the “Caribbean Bureau,” which was a 
section or branch of the Cominform. Cas- 
tro’s so-called 26th of July movement (i.e., 
his revolutionary movement), is a direct out- 
growth and descendant of the Caribbean 
Bureau, including much of the same mem- 
bership. 

I was fortunate enough in Cuba to destroy 
@ Communist organization Known as the 
National Anti-Facist Front. My action in 
this particular caused a bit of a rumpus 
with the Soviet diplomatic representative in 
Havana. It was then that I learned how a 
Communist will grovel and demean himself, 
when faced with superior force. 

Some of the then well-known Communists, 
such as President Dorticés, Minister of State 
(Foreign Minister) Raul Roa, the two heads 
of INRA (the Agrarian Reform Institute) 
and many others, now, as a temporary ex- 
pedient, pretend, just as Mao Tse-tung once 
did, not to be Communists, but simply 
agrarian reformers, seeking only the welfare 
of the masses. As members of the 26th of 
July movement, they are every bit as Com- 
munist as are Khrushchev and his Kremlin 


pals. 

Also, while I was Ambassador in Havana, 
the notorious Harry Dexter White, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 


States tried to put over an insidious and’ 


clever scheme to establish a Central Bank 
and Cuban currency on such conditions as 
inevitably would have brought about so 
severe a financial and economic chaos as to 
open the way for the Communists. Again 
I was lucky enough to defeat those machin- 
ations and to learn some more about their 
worldwide conspiracy. 

You will observe that our great and noble 
Russian ally, even in the midst of World 
War II, by patient gradualism, was trying 
to get a footing at our very threshold, just 
as it had been trying to do for more than 30 
years previously. Nor is there anything new 
about Communist endeavors to take over 
Cuba. 
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As for Fidel Castro, in the university he 
was recognized as a Communist by such a 
distinguished professor as Carlos 
Sterling and by fellow students including 
his own former brother-in-law. He had a 
rival candidate for the presidency of the 
student organization assassinated.. Even his 
stanchest advocate in the United States, 
Herbert Matthews of the New York Times, 
admits that Fidel, during the forties be- 
longed to a young Communist group, and 
that he actively participated in the Com- 
munist-inspired and directed Bogotazo, 
which almost destroyed by fire the capital 
city of Colombia during the Inter-American 
Conference of 1948. The Bogaté police 
records are more precise and prove that Cas- 
tro was a Communist, sent by his party to 
help bring on that disaster. 

Castro trained for guerrilla warfare in 

Mexico, under the Spanish Communist col- 
onel, now general, Bayo. When the Castro 
boys and their followers attacked the Mon- 
cada Barracks near Santiago in 1953 before 
being repulsed and captured, they killed, in 
typically Communist style, with their 
machetes and knives a dozen or so of the 
soldiers, who were sick in their hospital 
beds. 
The brothers, while still revolutionaries in 
the eastern Cuban hills, reportedly received 
substantial arms and financial aid from the 
Soviet. During that period they gave an- 
other example of usual Communist tactics, 
when they kidnaped a number of United 
States and Canadian civilians, plus a score 
of marines, from our Guantanamo Naval 
Base. That the U.S. Government not only 
tolerated this indignity, but sent first one, 
and then two of its consular officers to the 
hills, to negotiate with these bandits, is one 
of the most disgraceful episodes in our his- 
tory. Our acceptance of this outrage of 
course encouraged the Cuban Communists 
to further violence and insults. I might 
add that some of the scurrilities launched 
against the United States and President 
Eisenhower by Castro and his companions via 
the Havana press, radio and television, are 
unprepeatable in a polite company. 

Fidel described his attack on the Mon- 
cada Barracks as the springboard from which 
he would take Cuba. And later, after Ba- 
tista fled, he said Cuba would be the spring- 
board from which he would take the hemi- 
sphere. In short, he hopes to be the “Mao- 
Tse-tung” of the Americas, and spearhead 
of what he calls the continental revolution. 

But enough of the psychopath Fidel, and 
his brother Raul, who with his wife, were 
trained behind the Iron Curtain. Already 
too much attention has been given to the 
Castros, who at the most, are only important 
incidents in this whole affair. If Fidel con- 
tinues to lose his influence over the masses 
and becomes expendable, he will be wiped 
out overnight, just as have been Beria and 
so many other top Communists in the So- 
viet, Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere. But 
the Communists will remain in power. 
Having assassinated him they might even 
blame the imperialistic Yankees and acclaim 
Fidel as a martyr. 

Not only is the present Cuban Govern- 
ment largely manned by Communists, but 
everything it has done shows its true Red 
color and is in keeping with the normal, 
cruel procedures recommended by the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

(a) One of the first things it did after 
getting power was—in cold blood, with Com-~- 
munist-incited popular clamor replacing any 
pretense of justice or a fair trial—to shoot 
soldiers and police, mostly officers, and even 
some civilians. The Castro government ad- 
mits to something over 600 being murdered 
in this bloodthirsty fashion. Other esti- 
mates range from § or 6 thousand to as 
high as 15 thousand. 1 

(b) Many thousands more—probably up- 
ward of 30,000 Cuban citizens—have been 
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imprisoned under the most shocking condi- 
tions of suffering, misery and torture. 

Political prisoners, no more guilty of crim< 
inal or co activities than 
are you ladies, are subjected to imdescrib- 
ably wicked and cruel tortures. Ernesto de 
la Fe, a well-known anti-Communist leader 
who opposed Batista, and whose forehead 
was severely cut by a jailer’s gunlashing, is 
imprisoned on the Isle of Pines. He and 
many others are forced to work all day under 
the broiling tropical sun, but allowed only 
the equivalent of a small paper cup of water 
per day. Their insufficient food is mixed 
with offal and filth. The prisoners’ cells 
and clothing are infested with vermin. 
Bayonets are run into the orifices of the 
body. Or the guards, getting bored, play 
such games as awakening a prisoner in the 
middle of the night, telling him his hour 
has come, marching him off, lining up the 
firing squad and shooting—but with blanks. 
What fun, what a sense of humor. 

(c) The regular army and officer corps, 
having been killed, imprisoned, or other- 
wise disposed of, the usual Communist-led 
peasants’, workers’, women’s and children’s— 
even 7 to 10 years old—militias have been 
and are being established, just as has been 
done in China, Bolivia, and so many other 
Communist-controlled countries. This is 
just one more step toward totalitarian regi- 
mentation. Including these militias, Castro 
is mobilizing the largest army in Latin Amer- 
ica, to total 135,000 men and women. His 
May 1, 1960, parade, with tanks, weapons, 
soldiers, and militia, imitated the Moscow 
show on a smaller but nonetheless im- 
pressive scale. 

(d) With the sole exception of the Com- 
munists, every other political party has been 
wiped out. Castro has just that 
he will not indulge the people in what he 
calls the “antidemocratic farce of elections.” 

(e) Systematically, private property is be- 
ing confiscated without any compensation 
whatsoever, or even a receipt being given. 
The promise of payment in 4-percent, 30-year 
bonds has been broken. Up here, we have 
read of how approaching $1 billion worth of 
U.S. property has been or is being taken over, 
or as they call it, intervened, which is the 
same thing. To this should be added the 
huge confiscations of Cuban holdings from 
thousands of small businessmen and humble 
folk of very modest means. 

The Government either has seized, or 
gradually is acquiring, at least a 51-percent 
control over all industry and commerce, 
banking, and business. On April 25, the 
Bank of Foreign Commerce was created to be 
the sole importer and exporter of products 
as may be to the national interest. 

(f) The entire public is subjected to in- 
tensive around-the-clock propaganda, all 
with a furious pro-Communist and anti- 
US. content. 

This mind conditioning of the Cuban peo- 
ple is good Communist practice. It is de- 
signed to prepare the ground for subsequent 
action. 

Everyone, every nation, likes to feel they 
have friends, even protectors, who will stand 
by in times of stress. In Latin America, 
especially Cuba, that always has been the 
role of the United States. By their hate, 
hate, hate the U.S.A. program, the Commu- 
munist hope to replace us with the U.SS.R. 
in Cuban minds and hearts. 

Parenthetically, this explains Cuba’s re- 
newal of diplomatic relations with the Krem- 
lin, the trade agreement with Mikoyan, and 
the delivery to Havana, in Soviet tankers of 
oil and gasoline, which Cuba could buy far 
more cheaply from her neighbor, Venezuela. 

(g) Education similarly is being converted 
to the Communist and “hate Yankee” lines. 
These themes are driven home in the press 
and over television and the radio, so that 
even the small children of respectable, anti- 
Communist citizens recite them by rote. 
Brainwashing is at a peak which is not even 
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exceeded in Russia, China, or any of the 
satellite countries. 

English is no longer taught in the schools, 
and the history books have been altered to 
paint the United States as a tyrannical 
enemy, who for-reasons of selfish gain, de- 
layed the final victory in the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, thus sacrificing thousands of Cuban 
lives. 

In all of this there is the additional tragic 
note that never were any people more warmly 
friendly to our country, than the Cubans of 
all classes. 

(h) The Cuban 1940 Constitution has been 
violated in practically every clause by the 
words and actions of this Communist re- 
gime. No longer is there any separation of 
powers, review of government acts by the 
courts, nor equality and equity under the 
law. The judges are told what to do and 
how to rule or pass judgment. When a judge 


failed to condemn some aviators, pursuant - 


to Castro’s orders, he was shot for his pains. 
As in this case, the unconstitutional death 
penalty has been employed ruthlessly and 
repeatedly, as I have already described. Life, 
and the security of either person or prop- 
erty under law no longer exist in Cuba. 

(i) Fundamental and human civil rights 
and freedoms are ignored completely. 

(j) There is no real liberty of expression 
and opinion, nor of assembly. 

(kK) Everyone, including children, is en- 
couraged to denounce members of their 
families, friends and neighbors for counter- 
revolutionary activity, which can be made 
to cover almost anything, such as not at- 
tending a Castro meeting. But the prime 
counterrevolutionary crime for which loss 
of property, arrest and even the death pen- 
alty may be imposed, is the slightest sign of 
anticommunism, or even noncommunism. 
Marinello, the head of the Communist Party, 
Foreign Minister Roa, and Castro all have 
declared that any attack on communism is 
an attack on Cuba [sic]. 

(1) Armed aggressions have been planned 
and perpetrated against Panama, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, the Dominican Re- 
public, and even Paraguay, 5,000 miles to 
the south. 

The attack last year on Panama evidently 
was aimed at the Madden Dam, which if it 
could be blown up, would close the canal 
for many, many months or even years. 

The Cuban regime actively has pulled dip- 
lomatic wires to encourage Panama and Nas- 
ser to get together in order to force the 
United States out of the Canal Zone. 

(m) Known criminals are given favors and 
preferences over political prisoners, and en- 
couraged to beat them up. Sometimes, as a 
reward, criminals are freed to be given Gov- 
ernment jobs. 

A notorious criminal escaped from the 
United States has been naturalized and is 
a major in the Army. His special delight is 
sadistically to shoot the finishing bullet into 
the prisoners’ heads as they lie wounded by 
the firing squad. 

(n) Decrees and so-called penal laws are 
applied retroactively or ex post facto. 

(o) No one, without special Government 
permission, can take out of the country more 
than $150, in any one year. Far worse than 
this, those men and women who are per- 
mitted to leave, often are stripped and 
searched in the most intimate and embar- 
rassing fashion. Others can only get out of 
Cuba by escaping, just as do those fleeing 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

(p) Very few of the guajiros (peasants) 
have received the farmlands promised them 
under the so-called agrarian reform. Those 
who have, must work their farm under rigid 
official controls and can neither sell nor leave 
them to their heirs. Also, they easily can 
lose them at the whim of any minor gov- 
ernment supervisor. 
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(qa) Most of the confiscated lands and 
other properties have been converted into 
cooperatives owned and operated by the 
state. The workers, as in Russia, often re- 
ceive smaller wages than before, and in all 
cases, are loaded down with new taxes, such 
as 4 percent for the Government’s purchase 
of arms. As a result, their take-home pay 
is considerably less than before, and in a 
40 percent to 50 percent devalued peso. As 
labor increasingly comes under the subjuga- 
tion of the Communists, who now control 
the unions, it will sink into serfdom. 

(r) Almost the first thing the Commu- 
nists did on seizing power was to burn the 
files of the official anti-Communist bureau 
known as BRAC. 

The number two man in that organiza- 
tion, Captain Castano, was a brilliant and 
highly competent young officer, who had been 
trained in the United States by CIA. He 
was completely nonpolitical. Nevertheless, 
within a few weeks after the revolution, he 
was shot summarily. It is reported that our 
embassy requested and was granted clem- 
ency for him. 

(s) The most important inter-American 
multilateral treaties have been repudiated 
publicly by Fidel Castro, because his gov- 
ernment did not sign them [sic]. It should 
be noted that the Caracas Charter, which he 
denounced, pledged all of the American re- 
publics to oppose and fight international 
communism. 

(t) An unsuccessful attempt was made by 
Castro to subvert some Cuban priests to 
separate from Rome and form a Cuban 
Church. His proposition was rejected in- 
dignantly; he now attacks the church when- 
ever opportunity presents. 

(u) The official Government radio repeat- 
edly has attempted to arouse Puerto Rican 
animosities against the United States, and 
even to encourage a Negro uprising in our 
Southern States. Cuban Communist agents 
actively are proselyting in the factories of 
Miami and elsewhere in Florida. 

The Cuban regime, having denounced all 
of the great press associations, such as AP 
and UPI, as the instruments of Yankee im- 
perialism, has established its own “Prensa 
Latina,” which in reality is merely a branch 
of the Soviet information agency. 

(v) As I have indicated, the Castro revo- 
lution, from its inception, has received every 
possible backing from international com- 
munism. Now, Cuba has been pledged a 
worldwide trade union boycott of all U.S. 
products, and a blockade of our ships, should 
we dare to enact any economic or other re- 
prisal for the theft of property owned by our 
citizens. This proposal originated with the 
Mexican noncard carrying Communist, Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano. 

(w) Russian, Czech, and other foreign 
Communist agents have been supplied with 
Cuban passports to facilitate their travels 
throughout this hemisphere. 

(x) The Cuban Foreign Office has been 
trying desperately to convene a conference 
of so-called underdeveloped countries. 
Those so far invited are largely the Com- 
munist or neutralist nations of Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa. The more respon- 
sible Latin American countries, such as 
Argentina and Chile, have refused to have 
anything to do with this proposition. 

The intent of this conference clearly is 
to disrupt international relations, viciously 
attack the United States, and to demand at 
least $30 billfon from us for development in 
Latin America. 

On April 5, 1960, the World Conference of 
Young Communists convened in Havana. 
Four thousand. attended, with all expenses 
paid by Cuba. Speakers from every coun- 
try vied with one another in damning and 
insulting the United States and its people. 

(y) Great numbers of Russian, Chinese, 
and other technicians have come to Cuba 
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during the last year. On May 1, the Inter- 
national Marxist Day, Castro was accom- 
panied on the reviewing stand by the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet, Red China, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other Communist countries. 

There is even some reason to believe that 
the very secret work known to be going on 
in the Zapata swamps, involves the construc- 
tion of missile pads under the guidance of 
some of the Soviet technicians. There are 
reports that the U.S.S.R. also is installing 
a submarine base. 

(z) Cuba’s Communist Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Roa, was an unmitigated liar when 
he accused President Ydigoras of Guatemala 
and the United Fruit Co. of planning an at- 
tack on Cuba. This is good Communist 
procedure: Always to accuse the opponent 
of what one is doing himself. In view of the 
timidity shown in Washington, it is perti- 
nent to observe that Ydigoras promptly has 
broken diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

The aforegiven listing of Communist ac- 
tivities by the Cuban Government from “a” 
to “z,” could be extended manyfold. But I 
will spare you the numerous other harrow- 
ing details. 

I trust from what I have said that you will 
agree with me that: 

1. Few people in this country or the hemi- 
sphere have any real comprehension of the 
true nature of the vast and complicated 
Communist conspiracy. They must be 
alerted and made to take positive and con- 
structive steps for the safety of the United 
States and all the Americas; 

2. The Communists’ infiltrations and sub- 
versions have produced such fantastic re- 
sults that they now control 40 percent of 
the world’s population. Even this does not 
give the full picture because if we could 
count on all our allies, which I doubt, there 
still are left among the remaining 60 per- 
cent, many hundreds of millions of neutral- 
ists, who even if they do not oppose-or fight 
us, never will be of any help; 

3. The situation is almost terrifying in its 
connotations for the security of the United 
States, especially now that communism is 
advancing all around the Caribbean, with 
main objectives being Panama and Cuba, the 
latter of which now is completely in the 
enemy’s hands. Of course, the ultimate 
target is the United States; 

4. It is apparent that the State Depart- 
ment is utterly oblivious to this major 
threat looking to the final subjugation of 
the United States. It either has ignored or 
treated the situation with timidity and 
vacillation for years, thus making it all the 
more perilous. It has forgotten that never 
in history has appeasement paid and that if 
Cuban Communists get away with kicking 
us in the teeth, others soon will follow suit. 

Anti-Communists throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, because of our pusillanimous attitudes, 
are discouraged and do not dare force a 
bold and positive initiative against our com- 
mon enemy; 

5. In self-defense, it is our right, under 
the Organization of American States and the 
United Nations Charters, and infinitely more 
important, under God’s law, that.we should 
take immediate and forthright action to end 
this threat to our Nation and our very lives; 

6. Any further delays.in saving Cuba may 
be fatal for them and for us. Among the 
steps which still can be taken are: 

Here at home, get rid of all Communist 
agents and infiltrators along with their 
stooges. 

Stop paying Cuba nearly double the world 
price of sugar, or a premium of about $150 
million per year. True, the Cuban people 
might temporarily suffer, but they would 
benefit in the end by ridding themselves of 
their Communist masters. This measure 
should have been used over a year ago, when 
it would have been far more effective. 
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Stop all foreign aid to Communist na- 
tions, including Cuba, and eliminate all the 
extravagance, waste, and corruption involved 
in these foreign aid programs. In other 
words, we should put ourselves in fighting 
trim to resist the Communist infiltrations 
and subversions which now are right at our 
own front door. 

Make amply clear to Khrushchev, Castro, 
and company, that we will no longer tolerate 
their insults, robbery of our citizens’ prop- 
erties, and economic or armed aggressions; 
and that if these things do not stop, we will 
break diplomatic relations. The mere threat 
of such action in Cuba, even at the late date, 
would weaken that Communist government 
greatly. 

Give full support in every appropriate way, 
to a group of responsible Cubans, who with 
such aid, can and will free their country 
from the Communist tyrants, and return it 
to constitutional representative government. 

It is these things to which I trust you 
ladies will give your support, thereby helping 
to force the Congress and administration in 
Washington to courageous and positive 
action. 

God have mercy on our country. 





Leadership Where Leadership Is Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend the opening session of 
the 63d annual convention of the Zionist 
Organization of America, held at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City. 

The principal speaker was the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Joun F. KENNEDY. He 
properly used the occasion for the de- 
livery of a most important statement on 
American foreign policy. This was not 
the statement of a candidate for high 
public office but rather a declaration 
of sincere and strong-minded principle 
by one who will seek to implement the 
ideals he lives by and cherishes. 

Senator KENNEDY’s full statement is as 
follows: 


President [Abraham A. J.] Redelheim, 
Rabbi [Abba Hillel] Silver, Mayor Wagner, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am honored by your 
generous invitation to speak here tonight. 
I had the opportunity 14 years ago as a newly 
elected Member of Congress to hear one of 
the greatest speeches that I have heard in all 
of my life given on the cause which interests 
you so much tonight in the city of Boston 
by your great guest here tonight, Rabbi Sil- 
ver. 

Prohpecy is a Jewish tradition, and the 
world Zionist movement in which you have 
played such a great role has continued this 
long tradition. It has turned the dreams of 
its leaders into acts of statesmanship. It 
has converted the hopes of the Jewish people 
into the concrete facts of life. 

When the first Zionist convention met in 
1897 Palestine was a wasted, neglected land. 
A few scattered Jewish colonies had settled 
there. But they had come there to die, not 
to live. Most of the governments of the 
world were indifferent, 

But all this now has changed. Israel has 
become a triumphant reality, exactly 50 years 
after Theodore Herzl, the prophet of Zionism 
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proclaimed its inevitability. It was the clas- 
sic case of an ancient dream finding a young 
leader, for Herzl was only 37 years of age. 


YOUTH NO BARRIER 


Perhaps I may be allowed that observation 
because the Jewish people ever since David 
slew Goliath have never considered youth 
as a barrier to leadership or measured matu-~ 
rity and experience by length of days. 

Ispent 2 weeks in Palestine in 1939. There 
the neglect and ruin left by centuries of the 
Ottoman Empire were slowly being trans- 
formed under conditions of the utmost diffi- 
culty by labor and sacrifice. But Pales- 
tine was still a land of promise in 1939 rather 
than a land of fulfillment. 

I went back in 1951. In 3 years this new 
state had opened up its doors to 600,000 peo- 
ple. The United States, composed of 175 
million people, has an immigration of all we 
can take, we say, of 250,000 a year. Even 
while fighting for its own survival Israel has 
given hope to the persecuted all over the 
world, and it has given a new dignity to those 
who believe in religious freedom in every 
part of this globe. 

I left with a conviction that-though the 
United Nations had given international sta- 
tus to Israel, nevertheless, Israel had been 
made a nation by its own exertions. 

And it has claims to immortality. 
do not agree. 


ATTACKED BY CAIRO RADIO 


Three weeks ago I said in a public state- 
ment Israel is here to stay. The next day I 
was attacked by the Cairo radio rebuking me 
for my faith in Israel and quoting this criti- 
cism from Arabic newspaper Al-Gomhouria: 
“As for the question of the existence and 
nonexistence of Israel,” the paper says, “Mr. 
KENNEDY says that Israel has been created in 
order to exist. And we say that Israel will 
not continue to exist. Time will judge be- 
tween us, Mr. KENNEDY. 

I agree. Time will judge between us 
whether Israel will continue to exist or not. 

But I wish I could be as sure of my 
prophesy about this November as I am about 
my prophesy on this occasion. 

It is worth remembering at this meeting 
that the cause of Israel stands beyond Jew- 
ish life. In our pluralistic society, as Bob 
Wagner pointed out, it has not been merely 
a Jewish cause, any more than Irish inde- 
pendence was the cause merely of those of 
Irish descent, because wherever freedom 
exists, there we are all committed. And 
wherever it is endangered, there we are all 
endangered. ~ 

The ideals of zionism have, in the last 
half century, been endorsed by both parties, 
and Americans of all ranks in all sections. 
Friendship for Israel is not a partisan mat- 
ter. It is a national commitment. 

Yet within this national obligation of 
friendship there is a special obligation om the 
party of which I am a member. It was 
President Woodrow Wilson who prophesied 
with great wisdom a Jewish homeland. It 
was President Franklin Roosevelt who kept 
alive the hope of Jewish redemption in the 
days of the Nazi terror. It was President 
Harry Truman who first—my friend Harry 
Truman—who first recognized (I’ve only been 
able to say that since last Saturday, but I’m 
saying it), who first recognized the status 
of Israel in world affairs. 

And may I add that it would be my hope 
and pledge to continue this great Democratic 
tradition, to be worthy of it, to be associated 
with it, for what is needed now is leader- 
ship—impartial but firm, deliberate but bold, 
leadership instead of rhetoric. 

There has been enough rhetoric in recent 
years about free transit through the Suez 
Canal to float every boat through it, but 
there has been no leadership. Our policy in 
Washington and in the United Nations has 
permited defiance of our 1956 pledge with 
impunity—indeed, with economic reward. 


Some 
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If America’s word to the world is to have 
any meaning, if the decisions and resolutions 
of the United Nations are to be binding on 


clear, thoughtful language of the Democratic 
platform is to have meaning—the influence 
of this Nation and other maritime powers 
must be brought to bear on a just solution 
that removes all discrimination from the 
Suez Canal. 

A MORAL OBLIGATION 


The Israelis surrendered their 1956 vic- 
tory only because the United States and the 
United Nations committed themselves to the 
fulfilment of a pledge of free transit in the 
Suez Canal. So this is a United Nations res- 
olution, in which we have a particular moral 
obligation. 

We have also had much rhetoric in recent 
years about the arms race in the Middle 
East. This rhetoric has not only been empty 
and negative; even more fundamental is the 
premise that if the United States and the 
United Nations are to reject a solution based 
on force then they must accept the task of 
finding a solution based on reason and jus- 
tice. 

When I talked with Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion on his recent visit to the United 
States, he told me of dangerous signs of un- 
rest which existed then under the seeming 
quiet of the Middle East. For there is no 
peace in that region today, only an embit- 
tered truce between renewed alarms. 

American intervention, on the other hand, 
will not now be easy, for the record is not 
one to which we can point with pride. The 
series of incredible American blunders which 
led to the 1956 Suez crisis, events in which 
the role of our Government has never been 
fully explained; the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine which had been repudiated by the 
very nations which accepted our aid, and, in 
general, a deterioration in our relations with 
all Middle Eastern countries primarily be- 
cause neither Arab nor Israeli know exactly 
where we stand or exactly what we mean. 


PUNISHMENT FOR VIRTUES 


At times it must have appeared that cham- 
pions of democracy were being punished for 
their very virtues by being taken for granted, 
by a neglectful administration which showed 
concern only when it was displeased by their 
conduct, 

Peace in the Middle East is not one step 
nearer reality than it was 8 years ago, and 
the Russian influence has increased immeas- 
ureably. 

What can a new President do? Moral 
weakness and timidity will not do. More 
stubborn errors, redeemed at the last min- 
ute, will not do. Now we must take the risk 
of leadership and use our influence to com- 
pose this ugly situation before it breaks out 
in a new threat to peace. 

And I know we will not be alone in search- 
ing for a peaceful solution, if our aims are 
high, and if they are centered solely on the 
genuine needs of the people of the Middle 
East, and on an honorable end to an ancient 
quarrel. 

First, I propose that the new "President 
reaffirm our sincere friendship for all people 
in the Middle East, whatever their religion or 
their race or their politics. 

Secondly, I propose that we make it crystal 
clear that the United States meant what it 
said in the tripartite declaration of 1950 that 
we will act promptly and decisively against 
any nation in the Middle East which attacks 
its neighbor. 

MAKE INTENTIONS CLEAR 

I propose that we make clear to both the 
Israelis and the Arabs our guarantee that 
we will act with whatever force and speed 
is necessary to halt any aggression by any 
nation. 
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permit an imbalance to exist which threatens 
the right of any country to self-defense. 
Once the nations of the Middle East have 


the easing of tension can follow, and both 
sides will be able to devote their energy to 
peaceful pursuits. 

Third, I propose that all the authority of 
the White House be used to call into confer- 
ence the leaders of Israel and the Arab States 
to consider privately their common prob- 
lems, assuring that we support in full their 
aspirations for peace, unity, independence, 
and a better life; and that we are prepared 
to back up this moral commitment with 
economic and technical assistance. 

The offer should be made with equal 
frankness to both sides and all the world 
would be watching the response of each side. 
I sincerely believe that an American Presi- 
dential initiative, honestly intended and 
resolutely pursued, would not be lightly re- 
jected by either side, unless that side was 
prepared to bear the burden of breaking the 


And I promise to waste no time in taking 
that initiative. The Middle East needs water, 
not war. They need tractors, not tanks, and 
they need bread, not bombs. 

‘There is already little enough in that sandy 
soil to be wasted on a dizzy arms race on both 
sides, an arms race which could be prevented 
if guarantees of security were provided. For 
the original Zionist philosophy always main- 
tained that the people of Israel would use 
their national genius not for selfish purposes, 
but for the enrichment of the Middle East. 

The earliest Zionist leaders spoke of a 
Jewish state which would have no military 
power and which would be content with 
victories of the spirit. The compulsions of a 
harsh and inescapable necessity have com- 
pelled Israel to abandon this hope. But I 
cannot believe that anyone in Israel tonight 
wants to live their lives out in a garrison 
state. And I cannot believe that the Arab 
world would not find a better basis for 
unity in a united attack. against all 
of their accumulated social problems—an 
attack in which they could benefit im- 
mensely from a closer association with the 
people of Israel. 

The people of Israel have brought their 
blessings to people all over the world, to 
Burma and Ghana and Ethiopia. Why 
should the countries of the Middle East which 
meed technical assistance, why should they 
be denied this opportunity to participate in 
@ great source of future wealth for them and 
their people? 

It is a long and painful step, may I say, 
from the era of the boycott to the era of 
en partnership. And that step needs 

the direct encouragement and help of the 
le of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The next Presi- 


ery experiment in cooperation, from 
the joint development of a river to @ recon- 
sideration of the Arab refugee problem, sug- 
I think best by the Democratic plat- 
form, to the crowning mercy of a final recon- 


courage, that we did everything that we 
could do with our hands to make sure that 
the blessing was brought to our children 
and all those who think as we do. 

We are in this country the youngest of 
people. But we are the oldest of republics. 
Now is our chance in this country to extend 
the hand of friendship to the oldest of 


people and the youngest of republics. 


Community Psion Set Up by Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Oconto, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the fu- 
ture progress of this country, despite the 
illusion which, regrettably, has grown 
over the years that the Federal Govern- 
ment is the major driving force of prog- 
ress, I believe, rests fundamentally with 
the communities of our country. 

True, Uncle Sam does have respon- 
sibilities in major fields of national 
scope—particularly in defense. 

However, there is also basically a need 
for grassroots support and leadership in 
promoting progress. 

Recently I welcomed, therefore, a re- 
port of a forward-looking effort by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Oconto, 
Wis., to set up a community develop- 
ment program. Initially, the chamber is 
conducting a survey of manpower, nat- 
ural, human, financial, and other re- 
sources. 

The purpose is to provide a founda- 
tion upon which to build a better future 
for the community. 

Reflecting the spirit of independence 
and enterprise which I have long felt 
should be revived and strongly encour- 
aged in.our country, as well as a brief 
view of its splendid objectives, I ask 


unanimous consent to have an article . 


from the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, Aug. 23, 
1960] 
ComMunrr¥ ProcramM Ser Up sy OconrTo 
JUNIOR CHAMBER 

Oconto.—General and specific goals for 
1960-61 that have been drawn up by officers 
and directors of the Oconto Junior Chamber 
of Commerce sound interesting for the 
future of this community. 

The general goals are: 

1. To bring together the young men of 
Oconto in an organized effort to serve the 
community and, at the same time, train 
members in roles of leadership and organiza- 
tion which is required in some form of all 
young men. 

2. To interest and engage the youth of the 
community in wholesome, educational 
activities so that they may find their home- 
town a good place to live and play. 

3. To establish a healthy interest in Oconto 
by all of its citizens. 

4. To encourage new businesses and to 
assist the established ones in making Oconto 
the ideal place to work and raise a family. 
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The specific goals laid down by Oconto 


‘Jaycees for the year ahead are: 


“1. To conduct a survey among the citi- 
zens of Oconto so that we can best deter- 
mine her needs, her likes and dislikes, and 
then establish a program by which we can 
best serve, solve and fulfill. 

“2. To strengthen the junior chamber of 
commerce in the eyes of the community and 
her members by a planned program of 
growth and internal development. 

“3. To cooperate with and assist, where 
possible, the State, national, and interna- 
tional organizations with which we are 
affiliated. 

“4. To see that all young men have the 
opportunity to take part in the Jaycees 
program and are properly recognized for 
doing so.” 

Dan Stemper is the 1960-61 president, 
J. T. “Terry” Durkin and Richard J. Pinkart 
are first and second vice presidents. Nor- 
man Noah is secretary and Garner Sowle 
is secretary. Robert Telford, Corliss Light- 
ner and Randolph R. Virgin are directors, 


The Threat of Centralized Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following: 

{From the Monroe (La.) Morning World, 

Aug. 21, 1960] 


Views or Our READERS 


Monroe.—It is deeply regrettable, but 
true—and the recent national conventions of 
both the Democratic and Republican Parties 
have clearly pointed up the dangerous 
trend—that our Federal government is 
moving, faster and faster, further and 
further away from the people. Centralized 
government in Washington is_ seriously 
threatening, through shameful responses to 
political expediency, to literally destroy our 
constitutional system of government. 

Thomas Jefferson, surely one of the 
greatest men in American history, warned 
against the danger of centralization as early 
as 1822. That year, he wrote: 

“If ever this vast country is brought under 
a single government, it will be a government 
of corruption.” 

Today, 138 years later, we realize—and 
even more acutely so now, in the light of 
the extreme platform declarations of the two 
national political parties—how justified 
Thomas Jefferson was. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, not only are his warnings going un- 
heeded, but they are being repudiated by the 
ultraliberal and liberal elements in both 
major parties, who hold the reins of control. 
And now, therefore, crushing momentum is 
being applied to the movement to tamper 
with our Federal system for the short-lived 
benefit of shortsighted politicians. 

A gravely dangerous example of such heed- 
less tinkering with our precious heritage is, 
of course, the reckless drive—for which both 
the national Democratic and Republican 
campaign platforms have declared full speed 
ahead—to push the Federal Government ever 
further into the field of so-called civil rights. 
Certain of the extremist politicians have dis- 
covered that the issue of civil rights has all 
the elements of political magic. 

So, these advocates of increased Federal 
powers are concentrating, as all of us are 
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well aware, not only on interference with 
the States’ control over the franchise, but 
also on education and numerous other vital 
areas of State and local jurisdiction—attacks 
which, in fact, constitute assaults on the 
Constitution itself. Once the elections and 
the schools, for example, should be con- 
trolled by Washington, the centralized Gov- 
ernment of which Thomas Jefferson warned, 
would be upon us. 

The freedoms we enjoy will endure only so 
long as our Federal system endures. In order 
to. preserve that system, we must keep the 
Federal Government out of education—espe- 
cially. We cannot allow Washington to get a 
foot in the door of our schools. If it should 
succeed in penetrating our schools, there 
would be no stopping point. Conceivably, 
all the schools throughout the United States 
would sooner or later be coordinated so as 
to turn out robots in accordance with Wash- 
ington blueprints. ’ 

Admittedly, we are losing the battle now. 
But that does not necessarily mean we will 
lose the ultimate victory. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
our great American heritage is worth pro- 
tecting and preserving. Every generation 
owes it to itself to safeguard that precious 
heritage so that succeeding generations may 
be the recipients of our labors and may, too, 
enjoy living under the greatest form of gov- 
ernment ever conceived by the mind of man. 

Our plans, all our hopes, all our dreams— 
indeed, our very lives—depend on the con- 
tinued support and defense and mainte- 
nance of constitutional government in our 
country. 

In the long run, we will not fail. 

Otro E. PASSMAN, 
Member of Congress. 





The Soil Bank Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, there have been many articles 
written about the soil bank program, 
both as to its virtues and its shortcom- 
ings. The most ardent support for the 
program comes from areas where people 
have contributed little in the way of 
placing land under the soil bank 
program. 

I think that Members of the Senate 
would be greatly interested in reading a 
thought-provoking letter from one who 
has had an opportunity to observe this 
program in operation firsthand. This 
letter, a copy of which was sent to me, 
was written by Rev. Richard D. Van- 
gerud, of Bottineau, N. Dak., to the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Reverend Vangerud’s letter printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with his transmittal letter to me. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

First LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Bottineau, N. Dak., August 23, 1960. 
The Honorable Mi.Tton R, YounG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YOuNG: Inclosed find a let- 

ter addressed to the Atlantic Monthly which 
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is a hasty sketch of the thoughts in respect 
to the soil bank that cross my mind as I 
gaze across the prairies of Bottineau County 
and mix with its people, 
Sincerely, 
RicHarD D. VANGERUD. - 
AvcustT 23, 1960. 

The Eprror, THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
Boston, Mass, 

Dear Sm: Your editorial in the July At- 
lantic to me was one of the most fair dis- 
cussions of the farm situation I have read. 
The trend to the soil bank that you discuss 
is a trend that can cause real concern. To 
be sure this trend is causing real socioeco- 
nomic problems in the towns and cities de- 
pendent on the rural economy as well as to 
the open country areas. The statistics are 
real people caught in these forces. However, 
the problems that cause me concern are 
the moral and religious questions involved. 

Every vocation needs a religious-moral 
purpose in which a man seeks to express 
himself purposefully in serving his God and 
his fellow men. A man needs to have a 
feeling of being useful, that his life has a 
real purpose. If this need is obliterated in 
reducing a life calling to a mere economic 
formula the moral, creative worth of the 
individual is destroyed. 

Farming stands high as a vocation with a 
real purpose. The farmer has the calling to 
produce food for the human race and to 
conserve his soil for unborn generations. 


‘If this sense of purpose is divorced from his 


calling his dignity as a creative human be- 
ing is eroded. If making money is the only 
goal in life there would be no réal moral 
question involved, but if there is a higher 
goal the farmer’s dignity as a human being 
is being destroyed by any farm program that 
does not look beyond mere economics. 

To me, it seems, that the soil bank is 
guilty of destroying the moral-religious pur- 
pose in the farmers calling. The farmer is 
paid for not carrying out the basic purpose 
of his vocation. There are cases, of course, 
where taking land out of production may be 
necessary for the purpose of conservation. 
There is land that should never have heen 
put into cultivation. In such cases a pro- 
gram of assistance such as the soil bank or 
something related does serve the religious- 
moral purpose of conservation, however, the 
entire soil bank cannot be written off in this 
sense. ; 

I still feel that the real problem is not 
overproduction. It is rather faulty distribu- 
tion. The negative approach of controlling 
production certainly is not the solution in 
the world of 1960 where starvation is the 
rule for the world’s people.. There is a need 
for the farmer to produce bread for the 
hungry, for the hungry are certainly with us. 
We should not blame the farmer for express- 
ing his God-given purpose in abundant pro- 
duction. The world has a need for this pro- 
duction. 


Long-range progrems that are positive 


and forward looking should have priority 
and not the expedient of the moment. The 
solutions should not counter the religious- 
moral purpose of the farmer’s vocation. In 
addition to the problem of international 
distribution that needs a solution there is 
the local need of planning to meet the food 
needs of the future. Perhaps incentive 
should be given to meet these needs. Water 
diversion programs that would help transfer 
areas now limited to small grain production 
into diversified farm areas merits considera- 
tion. This is out of my field, but I am cer- 
tain that our creativity as an American peo- 
ple is capable of something greater than paid 
curtailment. 

Again, what will be the end result of a 
farm that will not let the farmer 
express his religious-moral reason for being? 
What will its result be on the farmer? What 
will its result be on the American Nation as 
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a whole? I feel that a farm program that 
will stand the test of time should let the 
farmer creatively express the moral 
purpose of his vocation—to produce food for 
man and beast; to conserve the soil for gen- 
erations yet to come. 
Sincerely, 
RicHarp D. VANGERUD. 





Technical Assistance Program for the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation (H.R. 13077) pro- 
viding a new approach to the problem. 
of Federal assistance for areas of per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment. 
I am placing in the Recorp at this point 
the following news release explaining the 
bill: 

In an effort to break the deadlock between 
the President and Congress over assistance to 
economically depressed areas, Congress- 
woman ELIZABETH KEE, Democratic, of West 
Virginia, offered this week a new approach to 
the problem of areas with substantial and 
persistent unemployment. 

Mrs. Kee proposed creating a $75 million 
area assistance fund within the Department 
of Commerce to be loaned to States which 
come up with programs to attract new in- 
dustries. Only areas with 6 percent of the 
labor force unemployed over a period of years 
could qualify for loans. 

“The neglect of this serious national pro- 
gram verges on a national disgrace,” Mrs. 
Kee declared. 

“On two occasions, Congress has passed 
what I believed was sound legislation. The 
President disagreed with this particular ap- 
proach and vetoed the legislation. i 

“The time has come to get off of dead cen- 
ter. This new approach offers a plan of 
effective aid to States which desperately 
need it, and at the same time should be ac- 
ceptable to the President. 

“There is no reason why Congress cannot 
pass such a program at this session. Ex- 
tensive hearings have been held. There is 
complete agreement on the nature of the 
problem. The only difficulty has been in 
agreeing on a program.” 

Under Mrs. Ker’s plan, States would be 
required to provide at least 25 percent of 
the cost of any project. 

Loans could be used for the purchase and 
development of land, construction of new 
facilities and buildings, rehabilitation of 
abandoned plants, and alteration or conver- 
sion of existing plants. Loans cannot be 
used to finance transfer of establishments 
if such transfers will result in increase in 
unemployment in the area of the original 
location. 

Mrs. Ker’s proposal also authorized ap- 
propriating $1.5 million to be granted to the 
States to make studies of possible economic 
growth. 

“These are technical assistance grants,” 
Mrs. Kee declared. “It is the same type of 
activity as that conducted abroad with US. 
funds under the technical assistance pro- 
gram. It has worked aboard and there is no 
reason why the Federal Government cannot 
make a modest contribution toward economic 
rehabilitation in areas of this country which 
are desperately in need of help.” 
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Mrs. Kee suid the program ts keyed to 
creating new jobs to provide work for un- 
employed persons, and added “In West Vir- 
ginia, we have an outstanding labor force. 
These men do not want handouts. They 
want jobs.” 





An Unwise Cut in Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Unwise Cut in Foreign Aid,” 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of August 26, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN UNwIise Curt In ForEIGn Arp 

The action yesterday of the Senate-House 
conference committee on the President’s 
foreign aid appropriations bill comes as a 
sharp disappointment in view of the wise 
and vigorous action that had been taken 
in the Senate only the day before. 

Where the Senate had approved a $3,989,- 
054,000 measure, thereby restoring virtually 
all of the House cuts in the administration 
aid request, the conference committee agreed 
to a compromise figure of $3,722,350,000. 

This is, of course, better than the orig- 
fnal bill passed by the House, which had 
provided $132,600,000 less. And, in this re- 
spect, the conference committee bill repre- 
sents something of a concession to the 
administration. But it is a rebuff as well, 
for it falls far short of the amount of aid 
the President, as well as Senate leaders, have 
repeatedly stated. was necessary if the United 
States was to carry out its obligations to its 
friends in the free world. 

As a result, foreign aid supporters in both 
Senate and House should fight to strengthen 
the aid bill before final passage. 

As approved by the conference committee, 
the bill does retain two worthwhile features, 
added as amendments in the Senate, which 
reflect the growing tension in the Caribbean. 
One would cut off foreign aid funds to any 
nation supplying arms or economic assistance 
to Cuba. The other would apply the same 
penalty to any nation providing arms to any 
Latin American country being subjected to 
sanctions by the Organization of American 
States—which means the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Considering Secretary of State Herter’s 
warning that Cuba was becoming a beach- 
head for Communist infiltration of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, there can be no argument 
about the amendment aimed at.Fidel Castro. 
And, in the case of the Trujillo dictatorship, 
that ban should have been adopted years ago. 

But so far as the money provisions of the 
new bill are concerned, Congress owes it to 
the country and the free world to strengthen 
the economic defenses of our friends, to help 
them stand up to Communist blandishments 
and threats. And, if Congress finds itself in 
too much of a hurry to do anything about 
restoring the needed funds before adjourning 
its bobtail session, it should certainly repair 
the damage when it reconvenes for a full 
session in January. 
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Friendly Relations Between Sewart Air 
Force Base and People of Nashville, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a copy of the letter Brig. Gen. 
Frederick J. Sutterlin, Sewart Air Force 
Base, Tenn., received from Mr. Thomas 
D. Tenpenny, director, retail division, 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce, which 
praises the existing relationship between 
Sewart and Nashville. 

The people of Nashville are proud to 
have this relationship with the Sewart 
Air Force Base, which is rendering such 
outstanding service to our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including the letter 
from the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce which, I believe, will be of inter- 
est to you. The letter follows: 


NASHVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 15, 1960. 
Brig. Gen. FrepDERICK J. SUTTERLIN, 
Commanding General, 
839th Air Division, 
Sewart Air Force Base, Tenn. 

Dear GENERAL SUTTERLIN: On behalf of the 
directors of the retail division of the Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, I express to you 
our delight and congratulations on your new 
command at Sewart. Your record of out- 
standing service to our country speaks for 
itself and we are honored to welcome you. 

The chamber of commerce has long recog- 
nized the vital role that Sewart Air Force 
Base has played in the development of our 
area. The past contribution has been tre- 
mendous and the future indicates even 
greater things for all of us. 

At the regular November board of directors 
meeting of the retail division, Colonel Bane 
attended and presented to our directors a 
very factual and informative breakdown of 
the operations at Sewart with particular em- 
phasis placed on your base and 
post exchange. The retailers of Nashville 
are, of course, interested in all possible retail 
markets and the fullest development of their 
potential. With this in mind, you can un- 
derstand their keen interest in the commis- 
saries and post exchanges of all military in- 
stallations in the Middle Tennessee area. 
Upon completion of his presentation, Colonel 
Bane extended to our board an invitation to 
visit Sewart and see first-hand the opera- 
tions carried on and we accepted this invi- 
tation and on March 22 we made this visit. 

This not only was a delightful trip but it 
was certainly informative in every respect 
giving us a greater knowledge of the excel- 
lent program being carried on there. This 
trip helped us to realize fully the vital role 
the commissary and post exchange play in 
the overall operation of Sewart Air Force 
Base and any misgivings our retailers had 
concerning these were certainly dispelled. 
Our directors feel that the money saved by 
the families at Sewart through shopping on 
the base finds its way into the Nashville 
economy and we commend these operations 
as they now exist exclusively for the military 
personnel and their families. 

It is our opinion that the relationship that 
now exists between Sewart and Nashville in 
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both a social and business way is the best we 
have ever known. We here in Nashville are 
proud of this relationship and we feel that 
you share these sentiments with us. 

Best wishes and kindest personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
THomas D. TENPENNY, 
Director, Retail Division. 





Politics and the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virgina. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “Politics and the Aged,” 
from a recent issue of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE AGED 


The Senate’s action on medical care for 
the aged should meet with general approval— 
from the aged, the middle-aged and the 
young. For the measure which finally was 
approved, while probably not adequate for 
the long pull, is at least a substantial step 
in the right direction. And, of greater im- 
portance, it was a step which was politically 
feasible at this time. 

Under its terms, Federal payments will be 
increased for medical assistance to those on 
State relief rolls and similar help will be ex- 
tended to elderly persons who are not on 
relief but who lack the means to pay their 
own medical bills. Since this is similar to 
a@ House-approved bill, the outlook is favor- 
able for final congressional approval, accept- 
ance by the President and inauguration of 
the new benefits on October 1. This is more 
than can be said for the Javits proposal, 
backed by Mr. Nrxon, and the Anderson 
amendment, supported by Senator Kennepy. 
Had the Senate passed either of these, there 
would have been little chance of survi 
House opposition or a presidential veto. 

Of all the proposals, the ANDERSON-KEN- 
NEDY approach, in our judgment, is the least 
desirable. It would graft medical aid onto 
the social security structure, thereby setting 
up what Senator Javirs described as a “na- 
tional program which at the very least, in 
view of the unequal nature of medical facili- 
ties in different parts of the country, must 
lead to inherent discrimination, injustice 
and frustrating delays.” 

Commenting on this, Senator Kennepy 
said he thought it would be “most unwise” 
to accept the principle that the Federal 
Government and the States “will operate 
with all the different standards which are 
going to be set up in the different States, 
with some States participating and many not 
participating.” Assuming that the Senator 
is correct in this forecast, we still fail to see 
why such a procedure would be most unwise. 
The people of Virginia, acting through their 
locally elected legislators, may wish to set up 
standards which differ from those preferred 
by the people of New York and their legis- 
lators. If so, what is wrong with. this? 
Available facilities will vary from State to 
State, and so will the cost of providing care. 
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Why should the Federal Government seek to 
to impose its standards, regardless of local 
wishes, local costs, and local facilities? 

Senator KENNEDY made another comment 
which is open to question. Medical care, he 
said, should be placed under a system the 
people themselves will pay for rather than 
burden the Federal and State Governments 
with the cost. But this is hardly a valid dis- 
tinction. For the people, meaning the tax- 
payers, are going to pay the costs of medical 
care either in higher social security taxes 
or in higher general taxes. In the end, the 
cost will come out of the pockets of the tax~- 
payers, or, if Senator Kennepy prefers, the 
people. The only other way would be to 
foot the bill through the device of deficit 
financing, and we don’t think Senator Kren- 
NEDY would advocate this inflationary ap- 
proach which, in the long run, would rob 
everybody. 

Our feeling, after reviewing the debate, is 
that the Senate was wise to adopt the Fi- 
nance Committee’s bill at this bobtailed 
session. If something more comprehensive 
is needed, there will be time enough next 
year. Senator KenneDy seems to think that 
the defeat of the Anderson amendment gives 
him an issue which he can carry.to the voters. 
Whether it will be a good issue, politically 
speaking, we do not know. But we are quite 
certain that a better medical care plan, if 
something more is needed, can be worked 
out next year when a new Congress will be 
comparatively free from the harsh pres- 
sures of presidential politicking. 





Economic Aid to India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, India is 
perhaps the most important uncom- 
mitted country in the world-today. Many 
Americans inside and outside of Govern- 
ment are giving continued and serious 
thought to means of keeping India on 
the side of the free nations of the world. 

In this connection, economic assistance 
has been an important consideration. 

Last year, one of my young constitu- 
ents, John McG. Smith, of Waterbury, 


- Conn., now aged nine, wrote his most in- 


teresting observations of the Washington 
scene. 

This year he has written a prescrip- 
tion for a means of giving economic aid 
to India which is a-model of terseness, 
as well as completeness, and could form 
a pattern for foreign affairs experts of 
more mature years. 

I am including below his contribution: 

I think someone who knows the Indian 
language should go over to India with some 
farm tools and help parts of India. 

He should make speeches and boost up 
their courage by helping with the tractor. 
Tell them why they should have schools and 
hospitals. They could make a big creater 
with walls around it and catch the water. 
Then they could make irracation ditches or 
pipelines to ponds, wells, and fields. 

After awhile all India would be on there 
own two feet and fighting for freedom and 
they will get it. The trouble is who will do 
it. I think any brave man should do it for 
India’s good, 
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Losing the World While Keeping Our 
Souls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr, THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like very much to commend to the 
Members of the Congress for attention 
and study a very thoughtful sermon of 
deep significance delivered by Dr. Madi- 
son C. Scott, tor of the First Baptist 
Church, of Austin, Tex., to his congrega- 
tion on Sunday, August 7, 1960, and 
again to the members of the Austin 
Rotary Club. 

The sermon, “Losing the World While 
Keeping Our Souls,” is as follows: 
LOSING THE WoRLD WHILE KEEPING Our SOULS 

(St. Mark 8: 36) 

As you can see, the title of this sermon 
has to do with losing the world. But para- 
doxically I really want to talk about keeping 
the world, if possible. Do you remember 
the typing exercise you used to type in your 
high school classes, “Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of their coun- 
try”? Iam afraid that this statement is no 
more a typing exerise. I think it has be- 
come an inescapable truth in these times. 
If there ever was a time when good men— 
not demagogs or chauvinists—but good 
men—not men of panic and alarm—but good 
men of courage and character—should come 
to the aid of their country, that time is 
now. 

Patriotism has been defined as “love of 
country; devotion to the welfare of one’s 
country.” It could be defined more speci- 
fically as devotion to the way of life found 
in a country. Love of country surely means 
reverence for institutions, belief in social 
patterns, and devotion to ideals that are a 
basic part of the life of a nation. For many 
a sterling patriot has come from a country 
that had little to offer physically beyond 
severe climate, forbidding mountains, and 
storm-lashed coasts. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson did say that patri- 
otism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” but 
it may also be the proud belief of a man who 
feels himself to be brother not only to men 
in his own country but also to men around 
the world, for the thoughtful man quickly 
sees that the ideals and institutions he cher- 
ishes in his own home are basicaily the same 
which millions cherish in their countries, 
north and south, east and west, around this 
earth, 

The patriot is forced to look beyond his 
own national boundaries, for love of country 
is love of things within that country, and, 


‘to be true to himself, a patriot must love 


these things wherever they are found, in 
whatever measure they are found. ‘I think 
it is correct to say that what the true patriot 
loves is a way of life, if you please, a civiliza- 
tion. 

In these days of world turbulence, it is 
important to define civilization. Will Du- 
rant said, “Civilization is social order pro- 
moting cultural creation.” I think that 
definition can be expanded. I think it can 
be said that civilization is human existence 
that defines man as less than man unless 
free, as less than human unless morally re- 
sponsible for others, and as less than civilized 
wnless possessed of the leisure and incentive 
to make enduring contributions of mind and 
spirit to those generations that will follow. 


best when it is a devotion, a force that will 
keep alive such things as freedom, decency, 
and human dignity not only at home but 
around the world. 

Yet, there is a way of life upon this earth 
today, called in some quarters a great civili- 
zation, “the new age,” that is not concerned 
wi 


ernment in Russia today, “They don’t ask 
much of you. They only want you to hate 
the things you love and to love the things 
you despise.” And in the famous novel, “Dr. 
Zhivago,” says, “Microscopic forms of cardiac 
hemorrhages have become very frequent in 


systematic duplicity. Your health is bound 
to be affected if, day after day, you say the 
opposite of what you feel, if you 

before what you dislike and rejoice at what 
brings you nothing but misfortune.” And 
another character, speaking of life in com- 


“The Future Is Ours, Comrade.” One Rus- 
sian citizen is quoted as saying, “Authority 
rules millions, so it is entitled to make mis- 
takes where individuals are concerned.” It 
is explained that, when the authority of 
the state speaks unjustly and brutally, the 
average Citizen is ready to his own 
character or to doubt the probity of his wife 
or parents rather than to challenge the au- 
thority of the state. The incredible story is 
told of a certain laboring man in Moscow 
who went by a certain metropolitan hotel: 
to pick up his wife who worked there as a 
maid. He had failed to check the calendar 
and discovered that his wife was working at 
another hotel. 

“On his way out of the hotel he stopped in 
the men’s room. He bent over while flush- 
ing the toilet, and suddenly all ‘his personal 
papers, his passport, his party card and his 
union card, fell in and were swept away. 

“In the downstairs lobby an agent of the 
secret police, noticing that the man stood 
out like a sore thumb among the well~- 
dressed foreigners was patronized the hotel, 
asked to see his papers. When the man 
explained his mishap, the agent didn’t be- 
lieve a word of it and took him away for 
questioning.” 

The man was sentenced to 4 years in a 
labor camp. And as he was sentenced in the 
court, the man accepted it all with com- 
posure, only looking about in the spectators 
for the tear-stained face of his wife. The 
brother of the condemned man said, “Too 
bad you couldn’t have met him. He was an 
exceptionally decent man, honest, never did 
anybody any harm. He loved his family and 
enjoyed a game of chess. If only he had 
been healthy, but he has serious stomach 
trouble and a diseased kidney. If he comes 
out alive after 4 years, he won’t be of much 
use.” The brother was silent for a moment, 
and then, with anger in his eyes, he said, 
“Tell me, abroad, where everyone has such 
toilets, do people lose their papers or money 
in them? Perhaps the construction is de- 
ficient and should be improved?” The au- 
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thor of the book said “I could not answer 
him. Possibly valuable papers get lost in 
toilets, but do people perish because of it?” 
Is this the society of the future, a society 
in which a man loses his life because he loses 
his papers down a rest room facility? Is 
this the future? If so, they may have it. I 
don’t want it. 

In plain truth, there is a life that is not 
worth living. As Shakespeare says: 


“There’s the respect that makes calamity of 

so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 


There is such a thing as a government, a 
way of life, an existence making man less 
than man, taking away his freedom, denying 
him his emotions, dehumanizing him into a 
machine, a unit, an integer. It is not just 
life, existence, that we want, that’s worth 
living: it is a certain kind of life we want, 
a life of freedom, dignity, meaning. Dr. 
Zhiago says: “Man does not die in a ditch 
like a dog—but at home in history. * * *” 
And it is the feeling of most of us that if 
man dies in a ditch like a dog, it would be 
better if he had never lived. 

May I come to an important point: Mere 
survival is not the highest good. Simply 
managing to survive cannot be the supreme 
goal of a civilization, because civilization is 
more than survival, existence. I feel some- 
what strange as a minister saying this: There 
is something worse than nuclear annihilia- 
tion—it is enslavement of body and mind 
and saul. 

Recently Dr. Elton Trueblcod, a leading 
religious thinker and former head of the 
U.S. Religious Information Office, and a 
Quaker, said: “It’s neither good philosophy 
nor good Christianity to say that extermi- 
nation is the worst possible event for the 
human race. To make avoidance of death, 
even death for everyone, the prime consid- 
eration lays the conventional basis for to- 
talitarian oppression, and is contrary to the 
immemorial ideals of Western philosophy.” 
Socrates once said: “For neither in war nor 
yet at law ought I or any man to use every 
way of escaping death. The difficulty, my 
friend, is not to avoid death, but to avoid 
unrighteousness.” 

I am not a military strategist or a world 
diplomat, but I tell you this: In my opinion, 
the day that the Communists think we will 
not die, individually or as a nation, for the 
things we believe, they will move in, con- 
fidently and surely. 

Dr. Trueblood further said, “The fear of 
atomic explosions and atomic fallout has 
been so great, in many hearts, that the re- 
sult has been a willingness to accept any- 
thing for the sake of survival and those 
desiring to dominate mankind become the 
chief gainers.” But Joyce Kilmer cried, 
“What matters death, if freedom be not 
dead? No flags are fair, if freedom’s flag be 
furled.” And what matters life, if freedom 
be not alive? Who wants to live forever 
without freedom? It’s not the length of 
life—or of a civilization, God knows—it’s 
the quality. I don’t want to live without 
these things, these things of freedom and 
faith and hope and love! And—God help 
me—TI am not a warmonger or a chauvinist— 
if I have to choose between total, nuclear 
annihilation and existence under slavery 
without freedom and decency and dignity, 
T'll take annihilation. I don’t want life in 
which people are destroyed because their 
papers fell down the drain of a men’s room 
facility. 

But, as shocking as this may sound, I 
submit to you that this is the surest way 
of preserving the real values of true civil- 
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ization, namely, loving these values dearer 
than existence, or life itself, being willing 
to lose the whole world while keeping our 
souls. As a matter of fact—and this is a 
forgotten point of our beliefs and our great- 
ness—we Christians never have believed that 
everything depends upon the survival of the 
human race. We have traditionally and fig- 
uratively expected that the heavens and the 
elements would dissolve in a fire and the 
earth would be rolled up like a scroll. We 
have always believed that our ultimate des- 
tiny lay in the hands and the awful power of 
God beyond this world and beyond this 
earth. To believe les than this now will be 
to deliver ourselves, our civilization, into the 
hands of those who would enslave us, de- 
humanize us. To believe less than this now 
will be to deliver ourselves into the hands of 
those who would set up as the highest sym- 
bol of the human race not the prophet who 
sacrificed himself, but the lion tamer with 
the whip in his hand and the beast beaten 
at his feet. 





Congress, Go Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, If 
any citizen had any doubts about the 
need for this extra session of Congress, 
they must be entirely dissipated by now. 
Whatever has -been accomplished by 
this politically led Congress could have 
been done before the recess if the Dem- 
ocrat Party with its overwhelming ma- 
jorities in both Houses had displayed 
any sound vision and statemanship. It 
is eloquent testimony to the fact that 
when our national lawmaking body is 
dominated by a leadership saturated in 
partisan politics, the country suffers, 
and the prestige of our national system 
of government is lowered. These 
thoughts are ably expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorials appearing in the New 
York Herald Tribune and the Washing- 
ton Daily News of August 25: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
25, 1960] 
Concress, Go HoME 

When his ambitious medical-care plan was 
defeated, Senator KEennepy bitterly sug- 
gested that if Congress were not in a mood 
to pass “decent” bills in this and the min- 
imum-wage field, its Members “might as 
well go home.” 

Translated, this means that if the Sen- 
ator is not going to get his way with cam- 
paign legislation he’d better hotfoot it out 
of Washington. Which isn’t a bad idea, 
though for quite the opposite reasons from 
those Mr. KennEepDy probably had in mind. 

Legislative defeat in a Congress controlled 
2 to 1 by his own party is bad for the Ken- 
nedy image. But legislative politicking— 
which attempts to ram such programs 
through a campaign-dominated session rep- 
resent—is bad for the Nation. 

Providing federally financed medical care 
for the 16 million Americans over 65 (or 
even for any substantial portion of them) is 
not only a vast undertaking, but a vastly 
complex one. Determining whether to do 
it, and if so how it should be done and 
what its limits should be, is not a piece of 
business to be disposed of in a few days 
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of political sniping and maneuver for par- 
tisan credit. 

The Nation has survived 184 years with- 
out such a program. It could have sur- 
vived another 5 months, until a new Con- 
gress could give it the deliberative atten- 
tion it deserves. It is, as Senator Coorrr 
declared, “cruel and cynical to treat people 
over 65 as footballs in a political campaign.” 

When Congress reconvenes after the con- 
ventions many voices, including that of the 
President, called upon it to act in the na- 
tional interest and not in partisan political 
interest. Few can really have been naive 
enough to suppose it would fully heed 
those voices. Its actions so far—notably 
on medical care and minimum wage—have 
been shot through with politicking on both 
sides of the aisles; votes have been hailed 
as “Kennedy victories’ or “Kennedy de- 
feats.” 

This is no atmosphere in which to pass 
laws. It’s high time Congress wrapped up 
the business that has to be done this year, 
packed its bags, and moved the presidential 
campaign to the hustings. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 25, 
1960} 


Time To Go Home 


Senator Kennepy, vexed over the Senate’s 
action on medical care and impatient to 
hit the campaign trail, says perhaps Congress 
ought to go home. We second the motion. 

It’s increasingly apparent there never was 
any real justification for this postconvention 
session. As an election-year gimmick it has 
backfired against its Democratic sponsors, 
demonstrating they can’t hold their majori- 
ties in line on their platform pledges. 

The health bill finally passed by the Sen- 
ate is similar to one passed by the House 
before the conventions. It is far more con- 
servative than those sponsored by the lead- 
ers of either party. Its effect simply is to 
ease requirements for paying relief money to 
the aged for medical and health bills. It 
applies only to the destitute and low-income 
groups. 

The plan supported by Senator Kennepy 
and pledged in the Democratic platform, on 
the other hand, would be a radical departure 
from present practices. It would set up a 
form of compulsory health insurance, under 
social security, to pay bills for the well-off 
and the low-paid alike, regardless of financial 


Aside from its technical merits, such a plan 
should be undertaken only on clear evidence 
that the country, in large majority, really 
wants it—that the workers are dissatisfied 
with present health plans and want their 
pay clipped to pay for a new one. 

The campaign offers a chance for the spon- 
sors to explain and promote their plan, also 
to test public sentiment regarding it. Our 
lawmakers should wind up this futile ses- 
sion promptly, and get on with the cam- 


paign. 





The Late Brent Hart, of Kentucky 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Brent Hart a Many-Sided, Useful 
Man,” published in the Madisonville 
(Ky.) Messenger of July 19, 1960. 
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The editorial, written by Mr. Edgar 
Arnold, editor of the Messenger, ac- 
curately reflects the opinion of hundreds 
of Kentuckians who knew Brent Hart 
and held him in respect and affection. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brent Hart A MANy-SDeD, UsErut MAN 


Funeral services for Brent Hart were held 
in Louisville yesterday morning, July 18, and 
thus departed from this earthly scene a 
Hopkins Countian who for many years was 
associated with the industrial, civil, political, 
and social life of our community. 

Thomas Carlyle, the Scottish essayist and 
historian, wrote a hundred years ago: 

“It is the first of all problems for a man 
to find out what kind of work he is to do in 
this universe.” 

Brent Hart determined early in life that 
his career was to be in coal mining, which 
was a decision of high consequence for our 
county and for the western Kentucky coal 
field. For Brent Hart in the many years. he 
devoted to mining developed some excellent 
producing properties, bought others, and 
furnished a total of man-days of job oppor- 
tunity which would be difficult, indeed, to 
estimate. 

Mr. Hart started his career, it is true, with 
& brief try at newspapering, in the circula- 
tion and advertising departments of the old 
semiweekly Madisonville Hustler. He be- 
came business manager of the paper, and 
in those days bus ‘manager of a twice- 
a-week community paper meant a day of 
many hours and a day of many responsibili- 
ties. Most of all, it represented a day of 
countless chores, and Brent Hart did his work 
well. 

It is recalled by friends that when Brent 
Hart engaged in his first coal-producing ven- 
ture, which was a small mine at Mannington, 
his motive power was mules. He laughingly 
said at one time that when he turned his 
mules out to pasture Saturday afternoon, his 
overhead ceased until Monday morning. 

It was a jest which did not apply for long, 
for Brent Hart started systematically at the 
job of putting together a mining business 
which eventually became Hart Coal Corp. 
and Hart-Ross Coal Co. The job led to a 
prominence in the coal business which put 
Mr. Hart at the top of operator groups and 
made his influence felt all over the industry, 
statewide and regional. 

In addition to his coal interests, Mr. Hart 
found time to engage in cattle raising, oil 
exploration, sports such as golf and hunting, 
politics on the local and State level, and 
social activity which made his home at Hart- 
lands, on US. -41 south, a hospitable piace to 
‘which invitations were greatly coveted, 

Mr. Hart’s activities in behalf of the Re- 
publican Party were such that he was men- 
tioned at times for State office, including 
and candidacy for Governor, and in fund- 
raising his talents were used in various cam- 
paigns. Most recent of these efforts was 
organiaztion of the Ike appreciation dinner 
in Louisville, to which, as chairman, the 
former Hopkins countian brought Republican 
supporters from all sections of the State. 

It is difficult to sur up, in the limited 
number of paragraphs available for obituary 
articles in a newspaper, the career of a pro- 
ducer like Brent Hart who went to work early 
in life, who worked long and hard for small 
wages and who once, upon hearing a local 
whistle summoning people to work, vowed— 
as he later recalled—someday to be the man 
who blew the whistle. 

Brent Hart’s determination to blow the 
whistle, or to be the man who had the whistle 
blown, worked out well over the years, and 
worked out well for a community which is 
dependent in large part upon coal as the 
source of its economic life. 
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In pursuance of his policy in the mining 
field, Mr. Hart made opponents and enemies, 
many of the latter being people who never 
on their own ever produced anything in our 
busy world. Brent Hart had little regard for 
the free riders who toil not and neither spin, 
and in opposition to their attempts to ham- 
per him he stood firm for a great many suc- 
cessful years. 

A world which needs production needs men 
like Brent Hart. In all the ups and downs 
which marked his career nobody ever heard 
Brent Hart whine, and nobody ever saw him 
when he looked life he felt sorry for himself. 
Coal was often difficult to sell, and was often 
almost given away, in the days when Brent 
Hart was making his start in the business. 

It is a great testimony to his strong char- 
acter that he started with an exceedingly 
small operation and wound up with a pros- 
perous and farflung enterprise. Although in 
recent yéars he had lived in Louisville and 
Fort Lauderdale, Brent Hart maintained con- 
tact in Hopkins ty. He had many 
friends in his home county who were shocked 
at his untimely death. Most ‘of them re- 
gretted, as we ourselves do, that death called 
him before he could realize a long-held am- 
bition to make a trip around the world. 





Banking’s Half-Told Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


: OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Banking’s Half-Told Story,’ 
written by Arthur R. Greene and pub- 
lished in the June 20, 1960, issue of 
United States Investor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BaNKING’s Hatr-To.tp Sroryr 
(By Arthur A. Greene, president, Atlas 
Advertising, Inc.) 


The ordinary symbol of a bank is money. 
Many people do business at a bank simply 
because the bank—and the credit—are there. 

Banking has not won the public appre- 
ciation it deserves in serving the public and 
helping to build strong and prosperous com- 
mrunities from coast to coast. 

We know that the unfriendly atmosphere 
that once was associated in the public mind 
with banking has been quietly diminishing 
over the years. The New Look in banking is 
not only changing the exterior and interior 
of the physical appearance of banks, but is 
also changing the spirit of banking itself. 
Yet most people do not know or understand 
what banks are doing for them. 

Bankers know the many ways in which 
banking has raised the standard of living 
for the American family, but the public 
knows little or nothing about it. 

On a compartively limited income, for ex- 
ample, millions of families are able to buy 
nice homes and cars, and such conveniences 
as electric appliances and even boats— 
through bank installment credit. Without 
consumer installment credit (and banks pro- 
vide the largest single share) many of the 
American families’ present possessions would 
have been unobtainable. Indeed, banking 
has contributed to better living. 

Younger American families go to their 
community bank to get a loan with little 





In banking some changes have already be- 
gun to occur. In installment credit, for 
instance, there is now less feeling of borrow- 


still not being told. 

Why should the banking industry be con- 
cerned with a more favorable image 
of itself? Briefly, I will enumerate a few 
main thoughts: 

1. Although banks have been an integral 
part of the social and economic growth of 
this country for over 150 years, they have 
never been properly identified with this Na- 
tion’s success story in the public’s mind. 
Compared to the contributions of 
labor, and even the politicians, bankers have 
done more to create jobs, and to help raise 
the American standard of living than most 
other groups have done. It is now time to 
prove to the a American consumer that 
the high level of prosperity he enjoys is due 
in a large measure to enlightened banking 
and bankers. Unfortunately, bankers have 
hidden theig, light under the bushel for too 


long. 
In the national political campaign 
bankers and banking will be prime of 


positive and true picture of banking’s contri- 
bution. 

2. Banks are facing more aggressive com- 
petition from the growing number of non- 
bank financial institutions. In 1950 there 
were 12 million American families with in- 
comes over $4,000 a year; in 1960, there are 
36 million families in this group, and this 
means that more and more families will con- 
tinue to gravitate upward and become eli- 
gible for credit and other services. 
This expanding market is a as to oe 
tion for serving these growing mill 

3. Studies made at the Harvard pT 
School of Business indicate that a company’s 
image is communicated through their adver- 
tisements—and especially their institutional 
advertisements. This type of image affects 
your bank not only in relation to the public 
at large, but in the recruitment of the better 
young men and women your banking will 
need in the future. 

However effectively a banker may have 
managed to humanize his own institution in 
the past, he has actually just set the stage 
for what should be the feature presentation. 








with employment. Then, you can tell Aunt 
_ Hepsy, and her fellow citizens of the com- 
munity-building role of your bank. 

You can tell it in speeches you make to 
civic clubs, you can tell it through more ef- 
fective advertising; and tell your customers. 
Let them know, for instance, how bank 
credit affects the American economic system, 
and especially how a customer’s own use of 
credit will help him to assure his own secu- 
rity. How many people’s jobs are affected 
when a new car is bought on credit?— 
roughly 60, in all parts of the country, in 
related industries, in rubber factories and in 
textile mills. How many residents of a com- 
munity are employed because a loan is given 
to a man w build a new house? This is the 


vertising and 
velopment budget should be devoted to it. 

In recent years a few notable examples of 
ftmage building among bankers come to 
mind. Recently the First National Bank of 
Miami and the Commerce Union Bank of 
Nashville, among others, have taken full- 
Page newspaper ads with a “Statement of 
Policy” approach, their communi- 
ties of what their bank stands for, their re- 
sponsibility to the community and that as 
banks they are ready to help—not just to 
profit. It’s this kind of public education 
that will gain your bank the recognition and 
image it deserves. 

Most bankers are leaders in their com- 
munities and devote much of their time to 
helping advance local charitable, and other 
‘worthy causes. There is a real need, how- 
ever, for bankers to devote some of their 
time to advancing the cause of banking in 
their community, too. After all, banking is 
one of your worthiest causes and one of the 
most dynamic forces in your community. 





Address by R. Lyle Barton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
Privilege to hear an outstanding address 
delivered by R. Lyle Barton, national 
executive director of Taxpayers, Inc., 
Galesburg, Ill., before the annual ban- 
quet meeting of the South Dakota Tax- 
ewe Association in Pierre, S. Dak., July 


I regret that I cannot insert his en- 
tire speech in the Appendix of the 
Recorp because of its length, but I do 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues excerpts from it which I know 
will prove to be enlightening: 

EXcERPTs OF ADDRESS BY R. LYLE BARTON 

Our American Government and our free 
enterprise system of economic life are based 
upon four major documents. 

First of all, underlying the whole Amer- 
ican structure of life is a faith in God, the 
facts, experiences and guiding examples of 
which we find in the Holy Bible. 

Second, we have the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which announced to the 18th cen- 
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tury civilization, that here in the New World 
‘was @ group of people who cherished freedom 
and abhorred domination from the outside. 

Third, we have the Constitution embody- 
ing the Bill of Rights, which charts the 
establishment and operation procedure for 
the Central Government and defining the 
separate and exclusive rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

A devoted student of the Constitution 
would, I am sure, find it quite difficult to 
reconcile the authority granted the Central 
Government with the final and fourth docu- 
ment, the Budget of the U.S. Government 
which is a yearly document. 

This final document has come to mean s0 
much to you and me, particularly in the 
last few years, for it is this document which 
is the physical and practical expression of 
one segment of the great conspiracy. 

Government will consume this year the 
total of $156 billion. Sixty years ago Gov- 
ernment was taking $14 billion per year. 
This is quite a jump, but of course our 
whole economy has expanded during this 
time. But the tragic story in this picture 
is that the cost of Government has multi- 
plied four times as fast as has our economy 
as a whole. In other words we as a nation 
are four times as socialized as we were at 
the turn of the century. Another factor 
causing grave concern is to see how we as 
taxpayers have been gradually passing over 
to Federal Government, so many of the 
activities formerly handled by local or State 
government. Government is fast becoming 
a tremendous centralized power. Federal 
Government spending in 1902 amounted to 
less than half a billion dollars. This year 
Federal Government will spend $98 billion. 
Don’t be misled by $80 billion publicized 
Federal budget—there is extra spending 
from funds outside the budget—this shows 
& multiplication of 205 times in less than 60 
years. State government consumed $180 
million in the earlier period, this year State 
governments will use $28 billion, which is an 
increase of 155 times. Local government 
including schools, city and county govern- 
ment operations was the major activity in 
the 1900’s when they were spending a total 
of around $900 million. Today local govern- 
mental units will be spending $30 billion. 

As a taxpayer you are helping to support 
over 11 million public payrollers. This 
means every six gainfully employed taxpay- 
ers are together carrying one Government 
employee on their backs. 

As a Federal Government taxpayer you 
are supporting the fantastic total of 28,- 
600,000 who are drawing regular direct Fed- 
eral Government checks. This list just in- 
cludés the regular Federal Government ci- 
vilian employees totaling 2,323,000; the 
2,500,000 military servicemen; 4 million 
drawing Federal pensicns and medical 
payments which includes former Govern- 
ment employees, and the social security 
payees numbering 19,840,000. 

Now I know you aren’t going to remember 
many of these statistics, but I just want you 
to get a bit of the picture of how big and 
extensive we have allowed our Government 
to become. We don’t think about these 
factors nearly enough, and are inclined to 
shrug off their importance so it is neces- 
sary for us to recall these facts once in a 
while, to get us back on the road to sound 
thinking and judgment. 

I have just thrown on the table six silver 
dollars in 6 seconds. I could keep this toss- 
ing silver dollars for 60 seconds every minute, 
60 minutes every hour, 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year and I would have to continue for 
$2 years, to add up to just $1 billion. 

Do you realize that today when we are 
talking of $80 billion Federal budgets and 
knowing that Federal spending is actually 
running at the level of approximately $100 
billion per year, that this same Federal 
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Government of ours, following the World 
War I period, never spent as much as $10 
billion in a single year until as recently as 
1941 when we started gearing up for World 
War II? 

In -the fiscal year 1934 during all the 
pump priming spree of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, with the plowing under of the little 
pigs, leaf raking, NRA, WPA, CCC, PWA 
and assorted other alphabetical agencies 
were in full swing, the total spending for 
that year was $9,550 million, and then in 
1941 went to $141, billion. 

Do you realize our Federal Government 
alone since the end of World War II has 
spent the staggering total of $1 trillion. 
That's right. Over $1,000 billion in the 15 
years since World War II. 

The question is, “Has it all been neces- 
sary?” Well, let’s look at the record. 

The Federal Government has become the 
largest landowner in the Nation, largest 
personal property owner, largest employer, 
largest business organization, largest spend- 
er of money, largest lender of money, largest 
borrower of money. ~ 

The Federal Government has 772-million 
acres of land scattered all over the world 
in 109 nations; they own 21.5 percent of 
all land in the United States involving 12,689 
different locations. They own one-half of 
the 11 Western States; in Nevada the Federal 
Government owns 87.7 percent of the State. 
Taxpayers through the Federal Government 
property ownership has $64 billion tied up in 
real estate and $186 billion in personal 
property. 

Did you know that ®ur Federal Govern- 
ment has a direct treasury indebtedness of 
$290 billion. But that is only the admitted 
portion of our debt. On top of this we have 
$100 billion Federal Reserve contingent 
liability, $105 billion of legislative commit- 
ments which have not been paid for, and 
$350 billion accummulated social security 
fund obligations, which brings the total 
Federal Government liability up to the stag- 
gering total of $845 billion. 

And we haven’t even counted our cur- 
rency obligations backed up by Fort Knox 
gold—$19.6 billion gold—and knowing that 
foreign governments have claims against 
this gold to the total of $19 billion, a great 
portion of these claims developed as the 
result of our foreign aid giveaways through- 
out the world which have totaled about 
$150 billion since the start of World War II. 

Now, add on top of this $238 billion total 
indebtedness by the individual private citi- 
zen; $236 billion debt from corporations; 
and $51 billion owed by State and local gov- 
ernmental units and you reach the unprece- 
dented total of $1,370 billion, and the figure 
is mounting every day. 

That; my good friends, is why everything 
might appear to look so good. It is always 
well to look around the corner. 

The men who worked on the creation of 
the Constitution all knew that freedom had 
never existed for long anywhere, and that no 
nation had ever become a world leader and 
survived. Twenty world-leading nations had 
floundered in their own mistakes and even- 
tually had fallen. Washington, Hamilton, 
Webster and the other framers of the Con- 
stiution were determined that the American 
system should survive and become a world 
pattern for lasting freedom and human 
progress. The structure they developed has 
lasting qualities if each succeeding genera- 
tion will but understand its workings and 
safeguard its principles. 


Here is a brief review of the taxpayer's 
national platform. You can think of the 
reason for each plank in this platform as you 
review a few of the items we have discussed 
in this meeting. 

1. No new Federal taxes. 

2. No increase in Federal debt limit. 


3. Reduce Federal Government spending. 
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4. Establish $40 billion Federal budget 
ceiling for operations. 

5. $5 billion special budget appropriation 
for Federal debt reduction. 

6. Reduce Federal employees to a maxi- 
mum of 1 million. 

7. Income tax reduction in line with re- 
duced appropriations with final action being 
complete repeal of the 16th (income tax) 
amendment. 

8. Eliminate all new foreign aid and work 
toward complete elimination of foreign aid 
program. 

9. Curtail subsidies of all kinds. Repeal 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

10. Gradual elimination of all Federal aid 
to local and State governments. 

11. No new Federal Government programs, 
projects or activities. 

12. Post Office Department required to pay 
its own way through expenditure reductions. 

18. Establish “Taxpayers’ Lobby” in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

14. Reduce appropriations for extravagant 
parties and entertainment. 

15. United Nations expenditures, and all 
other foreign cooperation organizations ex- 
pense, to be more equally allocated among 
nations of the world, with United States 
paying only our proportionate share, rather 
than present practice of substantially sub- 
sidizing all these organizations; with ulti- 
mate goal to have United States get out of 
the United Nations and the United Nations 
out of the United States. 

16. Federal Government to get out of all 
commercial business operations including 
power, loans, and financing, housing, manu- 
facturing, etc., excepting such cases as prison 
factories, the mint, and others where com- 
modities being manufactured are not eco- 
nomically available for purchase from private 
business organizations. 

17. To awaken every American citizen to 
his responsibility in® maintaining sound, 
economically operated government at every 
level—local, State, and National. 

18. To make every public official in our 
Naiton realize he is a trusted public servant, 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
@ service to the people at the least possible 
cost, 

19. To achieve better government at a 
better price for every American citizen 
through elimination of waste,,extravagance, 
overlapping, duplication, political payoffs 
and dishonesty in ever governmental unit in 
the United States. 

20. To halt further new taxes or increases 
in taxes on State and local levels of govern- 
ment throughout the United States, 

21. To help establish stronger and more 
firm belief in the free enterprise economic 
system, and our republican form of govern- 
ment with a general public education pro- 
gram to deepen all citizens’ convictions on 
the American way of life. 

22. To oppose communism in every pos- 
sible manner and to further assist the anti- 
Communist movement throughout America, 
with particular emphasis in opposing Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers in 
our public schools and governmental units. 

Now we are ready to work on the imple- 
mentation of this platform. We are down to 
bedrock, ready to strike for pay dirt. Here is 
the challenge for you. Every one of you can 
help to establish a strong local taxpayer 
committee in your area. We have the full 
program outline for you to follow in setting 
up a local committee, The local committee 
is absolutely essential as it will be. the focal 
point of all activity. The local group will be 
the educational arm for the training and 
development of all leadership in our crusade 
for better government at a better price, and 
thus will be the action stimulating nucleus 
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through which the citizens will be drawn 
out of their sleeping, entertainment crazy 
inertia, Te ee ee ed ae 
tive action designed to force 

Senainy ae aivoanr Gee. tama Se AEE 
which will save our freedom. 

Here are some further specific personal ac- 
tions which you may adopt if you are really 
earnest in helping push this crusade for bet- 
ter government: 

1. Gain knowledge. Know specifically what 
is going on in government. Your taxpayer 
association office will supply you with in- 
formation sources. You have the daily 
papers, magazines, books, radio, and tele- 
vision programs bringing constant informa- 
tion as to what is going on. Read the con- 
servative movement reports and their lists 
of recommended books. Be alert to reports 
on Government operations and you will be 
surprised at the amount of information con<- 
stantly in front of you. 

2, Get some working tools. Pick up a few 
tools which will help to guide you in your 
search for new knowledge of government. 
Here are several which you should have 
available for constant reference: 

(a) Map of the United States. 

(b) Map of the world. 

(c) Map of your State. 

(a) Map of your county and city. 

(e) Structure of government charts for 
Federal Government, State government, and 
local government, so that you may be famil- 
iar with the division of responsibility for 
various governmental services. 

(f) Scrapbooks or files for keeping clip- 
Pings and articles on government. At least 
one section each for Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

(g) Copies of budget or expenditure sum- 
maries for State and Federal Governments. 

(h) Copies of expenditure reports of your 
local county, city, township, road district, 
and school expenditures. 

8. Get together the mail addresses and 
names of your government officials including 
Senators, Representatives, senators and other 
State officials, local government officials, and 
board members of city, county and school 
boards or councils. 

4. Start today writing letters to your rep- 
resentatives in Congress letting them know 
in no unmistakable terms your dislike for 
the way everything its being operated. Pick 
out a few specific items to concentrate on. 
Mention one item in each letter, but make it 
a habit to write one letter to some Govern- 
ment officials about some specific extrava- 
gance every day. Really register your protest 
where it will be known. 

5. Talk to at least one neighbor or friend 
every day for a few minutes urging him to 
become active in the crusade. 

6. Write at least one letter every day to a 
friend or business acquaintance in some oth- 
er area, enclosing taxpayer literature asking 
him to help in the crusade. 

7. Whenever the opportunity is present 
visit personally with your elected represen- 
tatives in Congress and other Government 
leaders. 

8. Discuss tax problems among the mem- 
bers of your family, in your job, at your club 
or business conferences, to give widespread 
publicity to the seriousness of these prob- 
lems. 

9. Pray to God for guidance in helping 
you carry out your responsibilities as a good 
citizen and in furthering the work of the 
crusade fst better government. 

In this way, iny friends, the world's great- 
est sleeping giant will be so aroused that 
weak politicians will tremble, constitutional 
government will be restored, America will 
command respect throughout the world, and 
freedom will be assured for your children. 
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Dr. Teller, Called Father of the H-Bomb, 
To Conduct Research, Lecture at Rice 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texans have long been proud of the ex- 
ceptionally high academic standards at 
Rice University—formerly named Rice 
Institute—in Houston, Tex. Few uni- 
versities in the Nation maintain the 
high degree of educational excellence 
for which Rice University is noted and 
respected. 

Because there are so many wonder- 
fully talented and brilliant students at- 
tending Rice, I was particularly pleased 
to note recently that Dr. Edward Teller, 
the Father of the H-Bomb and a man 
who has had a leading, vital role in 
keeping America’s defenses 
will conduct theoretical research at Rice 
University next February. It 
is an honor and privilege for Texans to 
welcome this brilliant scientist, espe- 
cially when his mission is to instruct our 
young students. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the August 14, 1960, is- 
sue of the Houston Post entitled “Dr. 
Teller Noted for Nuclear Achievements.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. TELLER NOTED FOR NvuciEAR ACHIEVE- 
MENTS—“PATHER OF THE H-BomMsB” 

Hungarian-born Dr. Edward Teller, 52, a 
naturalized American since 1941, is re- 
nowned among the Nation’s scientists for 
achievements in nuclear physics and quan- 
tum theory. 

But he is known to the world at large for 
an idea he had about 10 years ago which is 
still a hush-hush Government secret to all 
but the comparative handful of men who 
made the H-bomb for the United States at 
that time. 

Federal law prohibits the H-bomb scien- 
tists from di Dr. Teller’s famous 
idea. But, whatever it was, he has since 
been popularly known as the “father of the 
H-bomb.” 

He received his first public credit for his 
H-bomb work during Atomic Energy Com- 
mission security board hearings in 1954 
which resulted in denying further security 
clearance for Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
World War II Director of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory which produced the A-bomb. 

Here’s how Dr. Teller’s idea was described 
by Dr. Hans A Bethe, professor of physics 
at Cornell University and a science adviser to 
President Eisenhower, in testimony at the 
Oppenheimer hearing discussing how the 
H-bomb was made: 

“Finally there was a very brilliant dis- 
covery made by Dr. Teller. It was one of 
the discoveries for which you cannot plan, 
one of the discoveries like the discovery of 
the relativity theory although I don’t want 
to compare the two in importance—but 
something which is a stroke of genius, which 
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ideas. But some ees suddenly have 
an inspiration. oe 
wich Dr. ‘Teller had ad. which put the (H- 
bomb) program on a sound basis.” 

Dr. Bethe, one of of the US Fem Fog t the 
58 nuclear test negotiations wi th Rus- 
sia Se + gg agen 


reached with the Russians. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, now director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Studies at Princeton, 
in his own testimony at the hearing de- 
scribed Dr. Teller’s contribution as a “bril- 
liant invention.” 

Dr. Teller has long since disclaimed sole 
credit for creating the H-bomb, saying, “It 
took scores of brilliant highly skilled work- 
ers” to bring the bomb to reality. 

A stocky, beetle-browed man with a shock 
of unruly black hair, Dr. Teller was born in 
Budapest of a well-to-do Jewish family. His 
first scientific studies were at the famed In- 
stitute of Technology there. At this same 
institute studied a number of other emigree 
scientists who worked on the A-bomb dur- 
ing World Wer II. He completed his educa- 
tion in , first in Munich and later at 
the University of Leipzig where he received 
his doctor’s degree in physics in 1930. 

While a student in Munich in 1928, Dr. 
Teller fell under a streetcar and lost his right 
foot. The accident has not been much of a 

He drives his own car skillfully 
and is well known for the strenuous moun- 
tain hikes he has since undertaken. 

After Hitler came to power in Germany, 
Teller left Goettingen where he was working 
’ @s a research associate, taught at the Uni- 
versity of London and later became a Rocke- 
feller fellow in Copenhagen, studying under 
the great physicist, Niels Bohr. 

In 1934,a year before he came to the 
United States, he married his childhood 
sweetheart, Augusta Harkanyi. They have 
two children, Paul 17, and Susan Wendi, 13. 

Since he came to the United States in 1935, 
he has served with distinction at numerous 
universities as professor of physics. In- 
cluded are George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., 1935-41; University of 
Chicago, 1946-49, and University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, from 1952 to date. 

During World War II, he worked on the 
A-bomb project at Los Alamos and else- 
where, becoming an expert in atomic reactor 
-technology. During the war years, however, 
he also managed to devote a good part of his 
time to exploring the possibilities of making 
the H-bomb as soon as the A-bomb was 
built so it could provide the millions of de- 
grees of heat needed to trigger the super- 
bomb. 

He was called back to full-time duty at 
Los Alamos soon after the Russians exploded 
their first A-bomb in 1949 to work on the 
H-bomb. While there, in addition to his 
“prilliant inspiration” about the bomb, he 
became a leader in the campaign for the AEC 
to set up a second nuclear weapons labora- 
tory. 


This laboratory, now the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Uaboratory at Livermore, Calif, was 
finally set up under the supervision of the 
University of California late in 1951. 

This was too late to help make the H- 
bomb, the first being successfully exploded 
in the Pacific in November 1951. But in the 
years since, the Livermore Laboratory has 
made substantial contributions to the refine- 
ment of U.S. nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons by tests at the Pacific and Nevada 
proving grounds. 

Dr. Teller has been with the laboratory 
from the beginning along with his post as 
physics professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He served first as staff member, then 
associate director and was finally director of 
the laboratory for the past few years until 
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he left that post and returned full time to 
the University of California in July. 

During the past 10 years Dr, Teller has 
been interested in the work of detecting nu- 

explosions on , when the 
bomb was exploded at Eniwetok, he did 
not attend in person but watched the record 
of the tremendous blast on the seismograph 
at the University of California. . 

In cooperation with Kenneth Watson at 
the University of California, Dr. Teller is 
credited with the discovery that nuclear ex- 
plosions could be set off in large underground 
caverns or holes with the result that the 
record they made on seismographs would be 
muffled and hard to detect. 

Next February, Dr. Teller will visit Rice 
University through a grant of the Robert A. 
Welch Foundation. Through the remainder 
of the school year he will conduct theoreti- 
eal research, advise with graduate students 
and give a series of special lectures for gifted 
undergraduate students, 
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or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article I have writ- 
ten which is entitled “The Story of the 
U.S. Atomic-Powered Plane Bungle,” 
which appeared in See magazine, Sep- 
tember 1960 issue: 

THe Srory or THE U.S. ATromic-PowerzpD 
PLANE BUNGLE 


(By Congressman MELVIN Price) 

Somewhere in the Canadian polar regions, 
far north of the DEW (distant early warning) 
line, a tired airman methodically scans a 
radarscope. Nothing. He logs the time on 
@ pad at his elbow and turns his attention 
to the complicated control console which 
for a year is part of his isolated life in the 
Arctic. An hour passes; and another, like 
the many uneventful hours that have gone 
by and will continue to pass. Once again 
he focuses his attention on the radarscope 
and his eyes quickly pass over the fast- 
moving blip now appearing on the criss- 
cross screen. 

One blip, two—three. “Blips” he sud- 
denly exclaims to himself as the importance 
of his discovery registers in a quick double- 
take.. The weary cast quickly disappears 
from his features, replaced by the first flush 
of excitement—the unknown, the reason for 
his isolated duty. With one hand he hits 
the emergency horn, alerting his four sleep- 
ing and off-duty buddies. With the other 
he snatches the red-painted alert-phone from 
its cradle, a radiotelephone-he only remem- 
bers using twice, and then only during se- 
cret tests. But this time he has a feeling 
this is not a test. 

A crisp voice at the other end of the pri- 
ority circuit acknowledges that a duty officer 
is standing by awaiting information. At 
North American Air Defense Headquarters 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., a second officer is 
monitoring the flashing alert circuit, await- 
ing the young airman’s report of an uniden- 
tified aircraft. So far only a yellow alert 
has been sounded. Meanwhile, high-speed 
jet fighters are ready to scramble from any 
number of points in the huge area guarded 
round-the-clock by Norad, the joint United 
States-Canadian Air Defense Command, 
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But for the excited young airman there’s 
more on his radarscope than just a blip in- 
dicating an off-course passenger 
transport on its shortcut polar flight. While 
his crewmates are quietly moving to their 
battle stations in the snowbound control 
center, the young observer shouts into the 
phone the reason for his warning alert. 

“Unidentified aircraft, a single, bearing 
* * *” and he quickly rattles off the co- 
ordinates before continuing. “ = oo" 
he pauses and inhales deeply, “* * * ap- 
proximately mach 3.” 

“Are you sure?” the duty officer 1,500 miles 
south gasps and repeats, “Are you sure?” 

“Bearing changing,” the airman shouts 
into the phone’s mouthpiece. “It’s definitely 
flying at mach 3, mach 3, sir, mach 3 at 
least.” 

Less than 4 minutes have passed, but the 
impact of the DEW line observer’s report 
strikes home at Norad Headquarters. An 
aircraft has been developed that can fly at 
least three times the speed of sound—faster 
than the mach 2 all-weather fighter-inter- 
ceptors that were at that very moment 
scrambling fruitlessly from Norad bases in 
Alaska and Canada. 

Only the Russians could have developed 
such a plane so soon. And this one, now 
reported skirting the entire North American 
defense perimeter and alerting all DEW line 
radar stations, has added a new threat to the 
security of the free world. 

At Norad this high-speed bomber cover- 
ing so great an area meant only one thing: 
The Soviet Union had developed a nuclear- 
powered bomber. It was another Russian 
first; perhaps this was the fantastic new 
weapon that Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
boasted about during his annual report to 
the Supreme Soviet in January 1960. 

I cite this graphic illustration as more 
than just a remote possibility. It may not 
happen this year; but it could happen, and 
sooner than we think. 

A nuclear-powered bomber lies within the 
realm of fact, not fancy. This is the 
dream plane that, in the hands of the So- 
viets, will give us more to think about than 
intercontinental-range missiles fired from 
Soviet bases deep inside Siberia. With 
nuclear-powered aircraft, the Russian Air 
Force could surround this Nation with a 
constant patrel of bombers carrying H-bombs 
and 1,500-mile-range missiles tipped with 
atomic warheads. These planes could avoid 
fiying over friendly territory and just patrol 
along our borders, primed to let go at any 
time. 

These are the unlimited-range aircraft 
which could blast us at close range while 
huge ICBM’s with less accuracy came streak- 
ing in along high-altitude trajectories to 
devastate wide areas. This would be turn- 
about, a swing of the pendulum the other 
way. 

For years Russia has complained that we 
have surrounded her and her satellites with 
air bases. For years, and at tremendous 
cost, we have been maintaining Strategic 
Air Command and other military bases in 
friendly nations within shooting distance of 
the Soviet Union, for no other purpose than 
to check Communist aggression. But if the 
Russians are first to develop a nuclear-pow- 
ered plane—and they might well be—they 
will then be able to flank every last one of 
our oversea bases with planes that can re- 
main in the air indefinitely. 

If this Nation is first with a nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft, in our hands this prototype 
plane would ultimately become a fleet of 
bombers and commercial air transports. As 
high-speed, long-range bombers, they will 
dispense with the problem of forward bases 
and an expensive airborne alert of B-47 me- 
dium-range and B-—52 intercontinental jet 
warplanes. We would no longer need costly 
tanker planes and additional ships to carry 
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jet fuel to oversea bases. Perhaps Air Force 
manpower could even be slimmed down. 

All we need is the aircraft engine that will 
run on a few pounds of fission material. We 
are close to developing this engine. All that 
is needed is the money to carry through 
present research and development in the 
powerplant and in the aircraft to be flown 
by this e. Moreover, a nuclear-powered 
aircraft engine would be just the beginning 
of things to come, for the study and develop- 
ment of this powerplant will ultimately lead 
us to the nuclear rocket engines of the fu- 
ture that will give our space program the 
boost it sorely needs. 

However, at the present rate of research in 
the problems of nuclear-powered aircraft, 
the Soviets stand a good chance of flying one 
first. Russia is pressing ahead with the de- 
velopment of its own nuclear-powered air- 
craft. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the first nation to achieve actual nuclear- 
powered flight will reap an enormous psy- 
chological propaganda victory no less im- 
portant than a military advance. We lost on 
sputnik. And with that loss went much of 
the world’s confidence in American scientific 
capabilities. We cannot afford another such 
loss without risking the gravest of conse- 
quences. 

Now it’s time that the truth is made pub- 
lic about our nuclear-powered aircraft pro- 
gram. These are the facts: 

Farsighted military planners as long ago 
as 1944 began thinking of nuclear-powered 
aircraft. 

Actual research was started in May 1946. 


An airborne nuclear reactor was carried - 


aloft in a B-36 in several flight tests back in 
1956. However, this reactor was used to test 
the effect of radiation on air crews rather 
than to provide an engine for the purpose 
of flight propulsion. 

“We could have had a plane flying on 
nuclear power in 1957,” Maj. Gen. Donald J. 
Keirn, recently retired head of the Air Force 
project working on the problems of develop- 
ing this aircraft, declared time and again. 
“We could have had it before the Russians 
put up their first sputnik.” 

We have the technical know-how to build 
@ nuclear-powered prototype plane, but the 
administration’s budget planners won't au- 
thorize the necessary funds. 

No matter what the military experience of 
our top civilian decisionmakers, this is how 
one man in uniform looks upon the dream 
plane of the future. According to Lt. Gen. 
Roscoe C. Wilson, Air Force Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Development, “the essentially un- 
limited range of nuclear-propelled manned 
aircraft can be translated into distance, en- 
durance, or both. 

“The impact on operations is significant 
in several areas. Unlimited range permits 
zone-of-the-interior (continental . United 
States) basing without the burdens imposed 
by tanker-aircraft inventories or oversea- 
base logistics, defenses, and political con- 
siderations. Routes of approach to mission 
areas are no longer restricted. Operational 
commanders are free to choose inbound and 
outbound routes of varying tracks around 
the globe. The possibility of missions of 
several days’ duration permits the effective 
utilization of as high as 50 percent of the 
force on air alert. 

“Strategically placed around a sensitive 
area, the airborne alert would be invulner- 
able to attack and in its close proximity to 
the enemy heartland would constitute an 
ominous deterrent. Effective stationing of 
the air alert forces would provide omnidirec- 
tional penetration routes which would tax 
the enemy defense effort severely, forcing 
him to defend his entire perimeter in 
strength. The use of the manned nuclear 
bomber in a high-endurance weapons system 
on air alert permits flexible and positive 
timing, control, and target assignment.” 
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enemy to expend more of his resources to 
counter the threat of the unlimited range 
bomber powered by the atom. 

Few people realize that we have the 
knowledgeable scientific and technical man-~ 
power to build the first prototype nuclear- 
powered jet engine and aircraft. The Air 
Force recognized this problem years ago and 
established an intensive training program 
for officers and civilians in the nuclear 
energy field, 

Since the ANP (aircraft nuclear propul- 
sion) program began in 1946, a total of $880 
million has been parsimoniously parceled 
out. During the past 10 years $700 million 
was authorized for an air-breathing ramjet 
missile called Navaho, a project that was 
canceled before this weapon even reached 
the combat readiness stage. The Navy re- 
ceived $440 million for jet propelled Sea- 
master seaplanes. Sixteen were built. Two 
cracked up in tests and the remainder were 
consigned to the scrap heap. 

Only a portion of this billion dollar-plus 
sum was needed along with the right priori- 


ties, and America’s atomic-powered plane 


would have been flying long ago. If the 
administration had given the go-ahead as 
quickly as it had ordered the Atlas ICBM 
crash program in October 1954, our first 
prototype nuclear-powered plane would have 
flown in 1967. According to General Keirn, 
the Soviets may havea prototype atomic- 
powered plane in the air within the next 
year. Twelve months ago he told our com- 
mittee that the Russians might have one in 
2 years. Time seems to be running out. 

Men like former Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson wanted no part of the ANP 
program. He described the plane we need 
as a “Shitepoke,” a big clumsy bird, all bones 
and feathers, and not worth a hang for 
either eating or flying. “It’d be a big 
lumber wagon of an airplane, too slow,” he 
declared. And I agree. But it would have 
given us the chance to iron out the bugs 
so that within 2 or 3 years we might have 
had the high-speed nonstoy aircraft we want 
before the Russians develop theirs. 

Nor was President Eisenhower of any help 
to the ANP program last year. “There is no 
usefulness that anyone can possibly see from 
such a plane,” he declared at one of his 
early 1959 news conferences. “There is no 
use going into a field where the whole pur- 
pose would be to get a plane a few hundred 
feet off the ground.” As a military man, the 
President wants a militarily useful plane. He 
doesn’t realize that the prototype will be 
useful and that progress will be rapid after 
that. We shouldn’t be concerned only with 
military applications, but with commercial 
applications and the progress of aviation as 
a whole. 

While our country has been doing virtually 
nothing in the ANP program, the Russians 
have been reportedly flying a prototype 
bomber. Almost 2 years ago one of our week- 
ly aviation periodicals reported that just such 
@ plane had been observed flying in the Mos- 
cow area. The description of this plane 
fitted that of a nuclear-powered aircraft. 
Although I wouldn’t go so far as to say that 
the Soviets are actually flying such a plane 
powered by a nuclear reactor. I would, how- 
ever, base credence on reports that a plane 
has been seen flying in Russia which ap- 
pears to be a prototype of the atomic-pow- 
ered plane. It also appears that this air- 
frame was on a shakedown flight. It hasn’t 
been seen since these tests. 

We know exactly what problems are faced 
in designing just such a plane. The So- 


viets have to overcome these problems, toc. 


mechtas, or luniks. 

There ts every indication they are seek- 
ing laurels in the field of nuclear-powered 
aircraft. 

I have seen firsthand the aggressive, un- 
relenting pressure that Soviet scientists are 
applying in the struggle for world suprem- 
acy. In the scientific fields, unlike in our 
country, this pressure is consistent and does 
not fluctuate with the international political 


accomplishments the Soviets have in a few 
years bridged the gap between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. in those scientific 
and technical fields which are directly re- 
lated to our Nation’s survival. Moreover, the 
Soviets have reaped a political and psy- 
chological windfall by the calculated timing 
and exploitation of their individual suc- 
cesses. 

I’ve seen what they can do in terms of 
atomic power research. Soviet installations 
for peaceful atomic development which I 
visited. lacked the niceties and extra conven- 
fences of many of the laboratories I have 
visited in the United States. The outside 
of the buildings are drab and are frequently 
in need of replastering or repainting. But 
once inside, where equipment, computers 
and other hardware are located, it’s a differ- 
ent story. Spotless control rooms which 
give the impression of sterile operating 
rooms, mazes of intricate wiring, layers of 
well organized equipment bulging out of 
each room, all contributed to a feeling that 
the emphasis is more on substance—on 
what's done—than on appearance. 

But the one thing that hit hardest is the 
sense of urgency and the controlled aggres- 
siveness of the Soviet scientists who are 


in charge of these installations. 


When I first visited Dubna in October, 
1957 the Russians proudly displayed the 
world’s largest synchrophasotron. It was 
going through a series of test runs. Subse- 
quently stories reached us of the difficulties 
they were encountering in operating the ma- 
chine. When I visited Dubna again last year, 
I found that the problems, such as focusing 
the beam inside the chamber, had been 
solved and the machine was functioning 
within expectations. Twelve Soviet bloc na- 
tions participate in the operation of the 
Dubna center, which corresponds to our Ar- 
gonne Laboratory. They contribute on a 
percentage basis both brains and finances to 
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the institution, although the major financ- 
ing comes from the Soviet Union. 

This then is an illustration of how the 
Russians methodically go about organizing 
a colution to a scientific-technical problem. 
They are probably tackling the nuclear- 
powered aircraft problem in the same way. 

" Another place I visited is the Physical 
Technical Institute at Leningrad established 
in 1919. Russian scientists began serious re- 
search in nuclear physics in 1939. A short 
time thereafter they had in operation a small 
cyclotron. Many of Russia’s most prominent 
scientists did their research at this institu- 
tion, and today the institute lays claim to 
world leadership in solid physics research. 
More than 300 scientists out of a total work- 
ing force of 2,100 work in the most crowded 
conditions imaginable, but look forward to 
the completion of a new and more adequate 
building now under construction. 

Does this sound like a nation that’s sitting 
still in the field of aircraft nuclear propul- 
sion? 

While the Russians are working toward 
this “dream” plane, we in Congress have 
been battling for more money to get the 
ANP program off the ground. We could 
cut corners in terms of time if we do some- 
thing about it—if we would only stop to 
realize that the Soviets do not have any 
more scientific knowledge or better tech- 
nology than in our country. 

Time is important. If we have.the deter- 
mination to be the first to fly an atomic- 
powered plane, we may still beat the Rus- 
sians. But it will take some doing, and it 
may take another 3 to 5 years. But even 
this is time saved if we can utilize an air- 
frame that is presently on the drawing 
boards. This is the B-70 Valkyrie, a mach 3 
bomber powered by chemically fueled jet 
engines. This plane is sufficiently large 
enough and designed to take on nuclear 
reactor engines. . 

But the administration has seen fit to 
practically scrap the B-70 program in its 
1961 budget. The only provision made is 
for the construction of two B-70 airframes. 
Nothing is provided for the development of 
the complex bombing, navigation, arma- 
ment, and other equipment that will be 
required. 

The B-70, originally a top secret concep- 
tion of a breakthrough in the history of air- 
craft development, for years was referred to 
as weapons system 110A. In the words of 
Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, at the time Director of 
the now scrapped National Advisory Com- 
mitiee for Aeronautics, it was in 1957 that 
“a strange and wonderful thing happened.” 

“It was as if the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
began falling into place,” he reported to the 
House Appropriations Committee in Feb- 
ruary 1958. “Almost simultaneously research 
programs that had been under way at the 
NACA Labs in Virginia, California, and Ohio 
began to pay off. The result—this is an 
oversimplification, but not an overstate- 
ment—was that the companies and the Air 
Force suddenly realized it would not be 
much harder to design a long-range bomber 
that could fly its whole mission supersonic 
than design one that would fly subsonic most 
of the way, and only a’ fraction of the flight 
supersonic. Not only that, but the top 
speed of the prospective bomber was raised 
to mach 3—about 2,000 miles per hour.” 

The Valkyrie—named after the beautiful 
maidens in Norse mythology who galloped 
through the heavens on their chargers, 
choosing those who were to die in battle and 
bearing these fallen heroes back to Val- 
halla—to many aircraft designers has the 
lines of a beautiful woman. Into its con- 
struction will go titanium, stainless steel, and 
nickel-base alloy for a top weight of 250 
tons at takeoff. That’s about the same as a 

B-52 intercontinental range bomber now in 
the SAC inventory. Built into the B~70 per- 
formance is a landing speed slower than that 
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of an F-100 super Sabre (now obsolete) with 
@ range and speed to take it around the 
world in less than 12 hours. Traveling at 
mach 3, a B~-70 crew could eat their break- 
fasts in New York at 8 o'clock, take off, and 
arrive in Los Angeles an hour and a half 
“before” they ate. The B—70 flying west at 
mach 3; at altitudes of over 70,000 feet or 
along the deck, could show its crew a sunset 
in the east or bring the moon back up once 
it had set in the west. 

This is the plane that the experts acknowl- 
edge could be the testbed for a nuclear- 
powered jet engine. However, I’m not sug- 
gesting that it be used strictly for the ANP 
program. It was designed as a bomber and 
should be developed as such, and in the 
numbers needed. But it has the design that’s 
also required by the nuclear scientists work- 
ing on the atomic-powered engine. If we can 
build the B-70 within the next 3 years, 
perhaps we'll edge the Soviets by taking to 
the sky first in a nuclear-powered plane. 

I have a letter in my files, more than a year 
old, written by a scientist who is now spend- 
ing his 9th year working in the ANP proj- 
ect. He is an industrial manager in the pro- 
gram to develop a nuclear powerplant for a 
military aircraft. I believe that what this 
man had to say early last year is still im- 
portant today. I think his statement is im- 
portant. It was originally written to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who angrily answered 
critics a few months ago in the same “paro- 
chial” terms in which he accused them of 
thinking. In referring to the Nation’s de- 
fenses he said: “I’ve spent my life in this 
and I know more about it than almost any- 
body * * * because I have given my life to 
it.” It accurately reflects the overriding 
conviction of our technical people in the 
field—the people about whose scientific and 
technical problems nonscientists like the 
President know little—that this nuclear 
plane project has got to move forward more 
vigorously if we are to meet vital needs of 
national defense. 

Speaking for his fellow scientists and engi- 
neers out on the firing line—the people who 
are actually bending the hardware—he had 
this to say about the present state of tech- 
nology in the project: 

“The powerplant development work is now 
at a stage where it is ready to proceed at a 
faster pace. It is true that some solutions in 
detail (as opposed to feasibility) are re- 
quired—but these are the reasons why the 
development is necessary in the first place. 
Today’s situation on the nuclear aircraft 
program is similar to that which prevailed 
on the missile programs $ to 5 years ago. 
At that time, development work was accel- 
erated on propulsion and guidance aspects 
of the work; today, we are just beginning to 
see signs that we will have operational mis- 
sile systems Over the next 2 to 4 years. The 
same situation can prevail for nuclear air- 
craft. 

“Let’s face it. Nuclear powered aircrafts 
are inevitable. The sooner we get about 
really facing up to the job in totai—includ- 
ing an airframe—the sooner they are going 
to be a valuable weapon in our arsenal.” 

The nuclear plane can solve a great many 
of the problems that crop up in the head- 
lines time and again under Washington 
datelines. From the military point of view, 
this is what the nuclear plane can do for 
this Nation: 

It can give us the constant airborne alert 
that the administration says we cannot now 
afford. This is the CAMAL (continuously 
airborne missile-launching and low-level 
penetrating) weapons system to oppose the 
Russians. We have the missiles and the 
military knowhow. The only thing lacking 
is the nuclear-fueled airplanes to carry the 
missiles and the H-bombs. 

_ We can do away with most—if not all—of 
our SAC oversea bases at great national sav- 
ings and put this money into the develop- 
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ment of more and better atom-powered 
planes for civilian as well as military use. 
Over a period of time the nuclear bomber 
fiown from bases in this country can save 
several billion dollars that we ordinarily 
would sink into SAC bases overseas. 

The nuclear bomber would fit well into the 
present mix of forces. This plane can per- 
form in areas where missiles can’t. ICBM’S 
and IRBM’s can hit targets of known im- 
portance and location. They do however 
suffer on two counts—one being worked on, 
the other out of reach. First, missiles have 
to possess sufficient protection (underground 
silos or antimissile missiles) against attack, 
or quick reaction time to get off the ground 
before the enemy missiles find their mark. 
These problems are being worked out. 

Secondly, missiles are only able to hit 
targets of known location and importance. 
They cannot hit targets of highest priority; 
namely, those which the enemy has built up, 
such as troop concentrations dispersed over 
a wide area, supplies, submarine fleets and 
so forth. These forces and ts can only 
be predicted by detailed last-minute intelli- 
gence information, the type of intelligence 
and information which is hard for us to come 
by. Since missiles cannot act as human eyes 
and minds, they cannot be recalled once 
launched nor can they report back what they 
see or decide when, where, and how to 
strike. 

We need a scientific breakthrough in the 
area of nuclear aircraft propulsion to bolster 
our falling prestige stock overseas—and even 
here at home. 

This Nation does not lack scientific know- 
how to build just such an aircraft. It takes 
a change of attitude and determination on 
the part of the administration to give us this 
plane we sorely need. 

The development of a nuclear powerplant 
will lead to a breakthrough in nuclear-pow- 
éred rockets for space flight, and longer range 
missiles for defense and deterrence. 

Finally, the development of this atomic 
powerplant will ultimately filter down to 
she commercial aviation industry just as 
military jet fighters and bombers within a 
matter of years were translated into our 
present airline jet transports. 

This is the background to the problem, 
and the problem itself. Since 1944, when 
Army Air Force planners first looked into 
the feasibility of a nuclear powerplant, 16 
years have passed us by. Fourteen years 
have gone by since we actually began study- 
ing the problem technically. Four years 
have gone by since we flew a reactor in a 
B-36. One year has gone by since we un- 
veiled plans for a mach 8 supersonic bomber 
that can serve as a testbed for nuclear pro- 
pulsion jet engines. How much more time 
must go by before the Soviets beat us again 
with their own prototype atomic plane? 

It’s evident from this brief history that 
the ANP program has been beset by a multi- 
tude of problems since its inception. In 
my opinion these problems have not been so 
much a question of technical progress, which 
has in general been good, but rather involve 
the problems of ill-defined objectives and 
administrative indecision, Despite constant 
prodding over the years, these roadblocks 
have had a tendency to linger on—to the 
detriment of all. Particularly vexing after 
my 18 long years studying and working for 
the success of this program, is the fact that 
the ANP project still has no firm target date 
for the first flight. Moreover, our scientists 
and engineers in the field still don’t know 
where they stand as to the future prospects 
for the program. This latter factor has for 
some time been a bad morale problem in the 
field, as can be well imagined. 

But beyond this, I have had the feeling 
all along that there has been considerable 
confusion over this question of so-called 
military usefulness of the nuclear plane. It’s 
high time we nail down, once and for all, 
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what is meant by “usefulness” and get on 
with the job. 

From my own point of view, and that of 
the working engineers in the field, the most 
useful thing we can do at this point is to 
test out the propulsion system in actual 
flight as soon as possible. The engineers in 
the ANP project claim that the present B-52 
can even be converted as a test. bed for a 
nuclear jet engine. Moreover, no one has 
ever pretended that this first flight would 
involve a full operational military aircraft. 
Far from it, this first flight, in line with his- 
torical precedent, would be a distinctly lim- 
ited affair aimed specifically at providing 
information which is vital to subsequent 
development of a fully operational aircraft. 
It is my understanding that we are in fact 
technically ready to proceed with this limited 
first flight; and further delay will only put 
off the time when we reach a fully opera- 
tional capability. 

There is some indication that this concept 
is finally percolating through to those who 
have responsibility for making this decision 
on a flight program—I only hope we're not 
too late. 





Royal Canadian Air Force Base in 
Northern Alberta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


- Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, our 
neighbor, Canada, is making a great and 
vital contribution to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. Working hand in 
hand with engineers from our own Na- 
tion, the Royal Canadian Air Force has 
established one of the largest bases in 
the world in northern Alberta. An arti- 
cle telling of this outstanding work ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Police 
Gazette. I believe it is in the interest of 
all of us to read about this development. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
from the Gazette be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered ‘to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Thanks to the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
America now has a powerful outpost next 
door to the Soviet Union. 

Hidden in the dense shrub and brush of 
the remote wilderness in Alberta, Canada, is 
Cold Lake Airbase, the world’s most fabu- 
lous military establishment. Embracing 
4,400 square miles, it is four times larger 
than the State of Rhode Island (1,058 square 
miles), and is the most potent weapon the 
Allies now have to answer a Soviet attack. 
From push button control centers, hundreds 
of guided missiles can be showered on the 
enemy within minutes. 

But the strategic importance of this air- 
base, built by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and also used by the USAF Strategic Air 
Command, is not only in its technological 
miracles; but the fact that its terrain, 
climate and atmospheric conditions are the 
same as in the Soviet Union. Here, airmen 
can be trained and planes and materials 
tested under conditions that would prevail if 
the cold war turns hot. ‘ 

Cold Lake is situated in an area closely 
connected with Canada’s early history. A 
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considerable mumber of 

of the Chippewayan Tribe, live in the area, 
and there are two Indian on the 
shores of Cold Lake itself. 


thousand service personnel and their de- 
pendents, plus civilian employees, bring the 
total population to about 5,000. 

One of the most active subdivisions at Cold 


At Primrose Lake, modern and rustic 
buildings stand side by side in a clearing 
in the wilderness. Steel buildings, with tiled 
floors, electricity and showers, rub shoul- 
ders with log cabins and clapboards huts. 
The intrusion of civilization, however, seems 
to have had little effect on the wildlife of the 
area. In addition to the countless gulls, 
loons and ducks that haunt the lake, moose 
and bear amble imperturbably along its 
shores. Before the lake became so heavily 
populated, bears used to break into the 
camp’s refrigerators. 

Near the base camp is a rough road lead- 
ing to the summit of a hill, known locally as 
“Mud Mountain.” Here an 80-foot tower 
gives an unrestricted view of the test area 
and incidentally, a panoramic view of the 
surrounding wilderness. At specific loca- 
tions along the shores of the lake are a num- 
ber of instrumentation stations. These 
States, consisting of a tower and theodolite, 
are the functional part of the rocket testing 
system. These theodolites are used for 
optical tracking of rockets and guided mis- 
siles, but with such added improvements as 
an electrically controlled swiveling device, a 
24-power telescope, and a 
movie camera. The power of the cameras is 
such that a picture taken of a plane flying at 
30,000 feet clearly shows the aircraft’s pilot 
tube. 


Eventually, Cold Lake Airbase may be- 
come one of the most populated military 
camps in the world. Its facilities can be 
extended to accommodate a population that 
any extension requires. 

Until the early 1950’s an airbase so strate- 
gically situated to cope with a potential 
enemy, was an impossibility. The engineer- 
ing problem was how to overcome the ex- 
treme cold winter temperatures, which run 
as low as 60° below zero. Maintaining air- 
craft at these cold temperatures requires a 
steady supply of fuel at the base. Even the 
oil in the pipelines freezes. 

But this obstacle was finally overcome 
when the Canadian Department of National 
Defense discovered vast resources of natural 
gas 20 miles away. A number of American 
stockholders and Andy McNaughton, who 
was at one time the chief test pilot of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, formed the Cold 
Lake Pipe Line Co., Ltd., and soon started 
feeding the natural gas for heating to the 
Cold Lake base. With this obstacle licked 
the entire area of northern Alberta can now 
be developed industrially. 

In 1954, the massive hangars were com- 
pleted and gradually a fantastic “city” in 
the wilderness sprang up, complete with hos- 
pitals, schools, homes, and laboratories. 

The development of the Cold Lake Airbase 
is a tribute to the ingenuity of both Ameri- 
can and Canadian e . The base, 
which is the “showplace” of the RCAF, 
stands as a powerful deterrent to any Soviet 
military plans, since it can put an umbrella 


of missiles over the U.S.8.R. within a min-. 


ute’s notice, 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


‘OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Somner Forbes 
as it appeared in the Connecticut Daily 
Campus: 
In DEFENSE Or ABOLISHING CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 


(By Somner Forbes) 

“Hatred does not cease by hatred at any 
time; hatred ceases by love.” 
Gautama (the Buddha). 

In the movies, on television, and in maga- 
zines, the fitting end to a crime story, espe- 
cially one involving murder, is the death of 
the malefactor. The viewer or reader is sup- 
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k portrays 

their loves and loyalties as well as their 

lessness, rather than as worthless, evil scoun- 
drels as do most crime stories. This concept 
that criminals are wholly evil and deserve no 
mercy carries over into actual life; to Know 
this one only has to see the public’s behavior 
in a big capital case such as that of the teen- 
age youths who killed Michael Farmer, or 
the famous Leopold-Loeb case, at which a 
bailiff’s arm is broken in a courtroom riot 
the first day. In both these cases the de- 


much favor with the people, who maliciously 

named him John “Pardon” Altgeld. Today 

many people are exerting pressure to have 

Carryl Chessman dispatched; even to the 

extent of trying to impeach Governor Brown. 
REVENGE MOTIVE 


The people who exert this pressure offer 
many reasons for their behavior. The most 
common arguments are those of revenge 
such as: “Show him the same mercy he 
showed his victim”; or the absurd “You 
worry about the criminal; but not about the 
corpse.” This argument fails to take into 
account the fact that the death of the cul- 
prit does the corpse no good at all. The 
most absurd of all is the quotation: “an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
This quotation from the Bible is assumed to 
carry great weight; however, it is really from 
Matthew, verse 38, where Jesus repeats the 
Mosaic concept of retaliation in kind, but it 
is probably the only source of knowledge of 
this law which these people have. (The 
actual passages Jesus refers to in the Old 
Testament omit the articles.) 

It would not be fair to say that all pro- 
ponents of the death penalty offer cries for | 
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revenge or quote the Bible out of context, 
perverting the meaning of the passage en- 
tirely, for many offer constructive reasons 
for the retention of execution. These in- 
clude reference to its values as a deterrent 
and-as a better alternative than life impris- 
onment. Upon the examination of statistics 
and incidents which reveal something of the 
nature of criminals we find the deterrent 
value of capital punishment to be overrated. 
Statistics for five European countries, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Swit- 
gerland, all of which have abolished capital 
punishment; the crime rate has declined 
except for a slight increase in Sweden from 
1921 to 1935. In the United States, the 
abolitionist states have had a somewhat 
lower murder rate than the average. To be 
fair one has to note that the social condi- 
tions are often better in these abolitionist 
nations and States than those that retain 
execution. It does indicate, however, that 
the general public will not regard suspen- 
sion of executions as the beginning of open 
season on humans or that man-hide furni- 
ture will become the latest fashion for the 
den. On the other hand, it, appears to be 
@ partial denial of the deterrent value of the 
penalty by its supporters when they forbid 
public execution, which should, according to 
their reasoning, fill the crowds with the fear 
of the wages of sin; actually even execu- 
tioners indulge in murder, who see execu- 
tions often and see many of them. The in- 
effectiveness of capital punishment is fur- 
ther evidenced in the annals of English 
crime. In the old days when no nonsense 
was taken from anyone, and people were 
hanged for stealing food when starving and 
for picking pockets, shop lifting by starving 
children was common, and the public hang- 
ings proved very profitable hunting grounds 
for pickpockets. Other people regarded the 
occasion as an excellent opportunity to dis- 
pose of some undesirable relatives. Since its 
discontinuance in the case of petty crime, 
and attendant improvements in social con- 
ditions, crime of all kinds has declined; the 
starving child having become almost extinct. 
In a recent Florida rape case these interest- 
ing facts were revealed: in the records of 
Florida crime there are 30 cases of Negroes 
who were convicted and executed for rape, 
usually of whites; on the other hand, in 
spite of the tendency of the Florida courts 
to be lenient in these cases, there have only 
been four such cases of whites attacking 
Negroes in that State. This seems to dem- 
onstrate not only the lack of deterrence in 
State-killing, but also the importance of 
social conditions as a determining factor in 
crime. 
NONHUMANITY 


Many people say that capital punishment 
is the less costly and more humane alterna- 
tive to life imprisonment. The cost of build- 
ing and maintaining a death house for the 
relatively few that are executed actually ex- 
ceeds that of maintaining these people in 
prison for life. As for humanity of the 
death penalty, people point out that life in 
prison is a dreary, dull one of abject despair. 
This is largely true, though there is always 
hope of a pardon, These factors: however 
cannot equal the terrors of the death house, 
where one sits counting his last days; waking 
up at night and realizing that in a month 
he will be rotting quietly in his coffin; one 
day discovering it to be the last Thursday 
of his life; knowing that in 24 hours he will 
be entering the death chamber. In Sing- 
Sing Prison one is lead on Thursday morning 
to the last minute cell after taking his last 
shower. That night he receives his last 
meal; almost always a splendid affair for 
which he has no appetite; knowing that be- 
fore it is digested he will be a corpse. Most 
people feel that when the victim is strapped 
down and the current turned on that his 
sorrows are over. In this there is some de- 
bate; while some people feel that a good 
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electrocution is painless, the French scien- 
tist L. G. V. Rota disagrees, saying that 
“* © © Death inevitably supervenes, but it 
may be very long and above all excruciating 
painful * * * no one killed by electrocu- 
tion dies instantly, no matter how weak the 
subject may be.” When the current is 
turned on, the subject convulses violently 
as the muscles contract simultaneously; the 
face turns crimson and sometimes the scalp 
smolders at the point of contact; all rather 
unpleasant if the vicitim is still conscious. 
In the case of guillotined malefactors, stud- 
ies have shown such evidence of conscious- 
ness as contortions and apparent attempts 
to speak made by the severed head. There 
is no assurance that the pain centers are 
inactive in these instances. If this is true 
of beheating it must certainly be true in a 
well-executed hanging in which the atlas 
and the axis (the first and second vertebrae) 
are dislocated; in a mismanaged hanging 
where the victim is beheaded or strangled, 
the suffering is increased. The gas chamber 
is said to bring no physical pain, but it must 
be rather terrifying to be sealed into a room 
in which the deadly fumes rise slowly to- 
ward one’s nostrils. 


LATER INNOCENCE 


There is even a more important reason 
than being merciful to the guilty, why we 
should abolish capital punishment, and 
more important than the ending of a use- 
less tradition of barbarous ritual. That is 
providing for the pardon of the victim on 
the subsequent discovery of his innocence. 
Aside from the Chicago anarchists hereto- 
fore mentioned there is the case of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, who after 7 long years of legal 
wrangling were finally executed in Massa- 
chusetts in 1927. They are now believed to 
be innocent, and the trial unfair and biased. 
Another case is that of the Englishman, 
Timothy Evans, who was hanged in 1950 for 
the murder of a woman, I believe his wife. 
In 1953 the woman’s body was found in the 
walls of another man’s apartment. Some 
will say that these cases are rare and need 
not cause much worry; in this case murder 
is no problem éither, because it is less com- 
mon relatively than judical miscarriage. 
Other miscarriages might be discovered were 
it not for the reluctance of the courts to 
review such cases. The pardoning after the 
revival of these prisoners has many formida- 
ble difficulties, as reviving a corpse requires 
the service of a saint or a magician whose 
services would be hard to obtain and whose 
powers would be questionable, to say the 
least. 

The abolition of capital punishment will 
be a major step toward love, humanity, jus- 
tice, and sanity. Though there will still be 
many problems to be solved concerning so- 
ciety and criminals, the abolition of State- 
killing will help end the concept of justice 
as revenge and as purging “the innocent 
blood.” We will be following the true spirit 
of the Biblical passage “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” where the Nazarene 
pleads for love. We will have begun to rec- 
ognize, as did the Buddha, that “Hatred 
does not cease at any time by hatred; hatred 
ceases by love.” This is an eternal law. 





Foreign Aid for the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
@ very able article written by David 
Lawrence with respect to the $100 mil- 
lion in foreign aid funds for the Congo. 

I am in complete accord with what 
Mr. Lawrence says. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy SHovuLD Unrrep Srates Sussmpize 

Conco SAVAGERY? 
(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON.—An amazing item came 
over the news ticker this week. It read in 
part as follows: 

“The State Department asked Congress 
today for an extra $100 million in foreign 
aid funds to help the violence-torn Congo 
and possibly other new African nations.” 

Not many days ago the troops of the 
Congo Government which is to be given 
American taxpayers’ money committed one 
of the worst atrocities in human history— 
brutal attacks on white residents, with 
wholesale beatings of the men, mistreat- 
ment of the children, and rape of the 
women, including at least two American 
missionaries. 

Yet the Prime Minister of the Congo 
Government has called it all a “lie,” and 
not a word of regret or apology has come 
from the very government whose troops 
were guilty of the atrocities—and whose 
same troops now would be supported with 
money furnished by the taxpayers of 
America. 

The US. Ambassador in Leopoldville re- 
ported the facts at the time, and a com- 


mission of inquiry created on July 16. 


by the Belgian Government has just issued 
@ preliminary report that documents case 
after case. The commission is composed en- 
tirely of high judges of Belgian courts and 
is not under control of the Government. Its 
report deals only with cases “among those 
which the commission can retain as estab- 
lished and proved as of now,” but presents 
what it calls “often painful details” of the 
rapings of well over 100 women, including a 
number of nuns, most of whom were savagely 
assaulted not once but over and over again. 
The commission points out that the press 
has reported that 291 Belgian women have 
testified to such treatment. 

No word of public condemnation, however, 
has come from the Department of State ad- 
dressed to the Congo Government itself or to 
the press, expressing American disapproval 
of what has happened. Not so many months 
ago the same Department of State, however, 
was quick to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa by issuing a statement condemning 
outnumbered police because they fired at a 
mob of several thousand that threatened 
them. Surely this is a precedent for public 
expression now about the horrors in the 
Congo, though there are plenty of precedents 
in international law, anyway, which say a 
government may at any time express opin- 
ions and take action when the lives and 
property of its citizens have been impaired. 

The United Nations itself is subject to se- 
vere criticism for having failed to recognize 
the right of the Belgian troops to remain in 
the Congo to protect the lives and property 
of Belgian subjects and to secure redress for 
grievances suffered by them. Since the 
United Nations has taken over instead, then 
it is the duty of that organization, morally at 
least, to obtain redress. Yet, so far as any- 
one knows, the U.N. Secretary General has 
done nothing to require the Congo govern- 
ment to administer punishment to those 
troops guilty of rape. So far as the U.N. is 
concerned, the atrocities have been ignored— 
as if they had not occurred. 

It may be wondered what possible good 
can be served by giving money to an irre- 
sponsible government which has not yet 
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shown its capacity to honor its obligations 
to all foreign residents. The State 

ment insists that the extra $100 million is 
needed “to restore some of the fundamental 
conditions that will permit a more normal 
life to be resumed.” But how can a capacity 


y 
there be any respect for the lives and prop- 
erties of foreigners in the future if the 
United States now overlooks the misdeeds of 
the Congo Government and turns around 
and gives it money? 

But American taxpayers who are expected 
to foot the bill can still have recourse to their 
own Congress and insist that not a penny be 
appropriated to the new Congo Government 
until satisfactory action has been taken not 
only to punish the wrongdoers but to safe- 
guard foreigners against similar attacks in 
the future. 

The argument will be made that, if the 
United States doesn’t help with money now, 
the Soviet Union will. But the truth is that 
the Communists have their agents in the 
Congo already and have played no small part 
in egging on the terrorists so as to create 
more and more complex problems for the 
countries of the West. Unless the Congo 
government is willing to exterminate the 
Communist intriguers and stop trying to 
blackmail the West by attempting to play off 
Moscow against Washington, there is little 
justification for pouring American taxpayers’ 
money down the drain in the Congo, 





Hotel Mayflower’s Mack Finds Chance 
Career Perpetually Interesting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following feature ar- 
ticle from the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., of Wednesday, August 17, 
1960, the subject of the article being 
Mr. Corneal J. Mack, general manager 
of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mack was born 
and reared in my hometown of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and it has been my distinct 
pleasure to know him and the other 
members of his family for many years. 
In fact, when I first came to Congress 
back in the midforties I made my resi- 
dence at the Mayflower Hotel and dur- 
ing that period I had the opportunity 
of resuming my close friendship and 
association with the distinguished gen- 
eral manager of that hotel, Mr. Mack. 
It has been a cherished association and 
we in my congressional district are in- 
deed most proud of the outstanding ca- 
reer that Corneal Mack has carved in 
the hotel business here in Washington 
and, in fact, the fine reputation which 
he has in the industry throughout the 
Nation. 


The article follows: 

TALKING OF BUSINESS—MAYFLOWER’Ss MACK 
Finns CHANCE CAREER PERPETUALLY IN- 
TERESTING 

(By William MacDougall) 


The guests were hopping mad and hopping 
barefoot that day in 1925. 
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“True to their custom, they had gone to 
bed the night before after putting their 
shoes in the hall to be shined—as they do 
in Europe. 

“But our help then was inexperienced, and 
not knowing quite what to do, collected the 
shoes in a laundry bag. When we found out 
what had happened, we notified the guests, 
spread out the shoes on the ballroom floor 
and let them come down and collect them.” 

TIME FOR JOKE 

The Mayfiower can tell that joke on itself 
because in succeeding years the hotel has 
successfully entertained kings, prime min- 
isters, and presidents. Its 800 employees—9 


of whom have worked there since the open- . 


ing—speak 19 languages, and one caterer 
alone speaks 5. 

Last year 100,000 persons spent an 
of 2% nights each at the hotel, which is 
unofficially reported to have recorded a 
volume in 1959 of about $7 million. The 
business is owned by the Hotel Corp. of 
America., a Boston-based concern. 

In testimony to the reputation of the May- 
flower’s management, the 5,000-member 
American Hotel Association is slated this fall 
to elect Mr. Mack to its presidency, 

The Mayflower’s general manager since 
1941, Mr. Mack is one of the Nation’s most 
seasoned veterans of the business. He has 
provided baked Alaska for Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, a rocking chair for Cecil B. De 
Mille, and a gold punchbowl for the White 
House—but wisely keeps his hands off public 
politicking. 

CAREER BY ACCIDENT 

A Wiikes-Barre (Pa.) boy who came to the 
Capital in World War I to work for the Gov- 
ernment, he entered hotelwork almost by 
accident. 

“I was walking up the street one day,” he 
recalled, “when I passed the hiring office 
for the hotel before it was opened. I re- 
membered that the treasurer had worked for 
the same agency I did, and I walked in to see 
him. 

“What do you know about the hotel 
business?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ I said. 

“‘Fine, we won’t have to break you in 
again,’ he said, and I was hired.” 

Mr. Mack has never regretted that impulse. 

“It is a life that is always interesting,” he 
said. “You’re in on the planning for state 
dinners, debutante balls, and wedding par- 
ties for every sort of person there is.” 

Some of those persons, who have either 
stayed or eaten at the hotel, have included 
President de Gaulle of France, the King and 


, Queen of Thailand, Premier Lumumba of the 


Congo, the Prime Minister of Italy, the Prime 
Minister of Japan, Chancellor Adenauer of 
Germany, former King Peter of Yugoslavia, 
Emperor Selassie of Ethiopia, the- Shah of 
Iran, and Sir Winston Churchill, 

ROOSEVELTS GUESTS 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt stayed at the 
Mayflower for 3 months before inauguration 
in 1933, and two former Presidents, Herbert 
Hoover and Harry Truman, are frequent 
callers at the hotel. 

President Truman, incidentally, was asked 
to autograph a guestbook in the Presidential 
Dining Room one day. His name and occu- 
pation are still on view there, He wrote: 

“Harry S.'Truman, Retired farmer.” 

Unlike many hotel executives, Mr. Mack 
prefers to live some distance from the prem- 
ises. He has a home in Bay Ridge, Md., where 

e 
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he spends much of the summer months 
just taking it easy on his hours off duty. 

“I'm a member of the Annapolis Yacht 
Club,” he noted, “and the only member who 
doesn’t have a yacht.” 

He is frequently mistaken for his twin 


John 
Society, the Columbia Country Club, the Al- © 
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and safe commuter service. Details of 
the New Jersey stopgap plan are de- 
scribed in an article published in the 
New York Times on August 22. The ar- 
ticle, in addition, relates the plan to the 
entire New York metropolitan region 
commuter system and traffic situations 
and thereby points up the critical need 
for relief in other sections of the city’s 
metropolitan area as well as New Jersey. 
As an addition to the series of articles I 
am including in the Recorp to help bring 
recognition to the commuter system 
problems of our Nation’s urban areas 
and under permission previously 
granted, I include the article: 
BREAKTHROUGH on Rans—Jersry Hams Am 

Pacts as First Step TO EXPANDED Rapip- 

Transir SYSTEM 

(By George Cable Wright) 

Trenton, August 21.—The spotlight of 
public hearings was turned last week on 
subsidy contracts being drawn between New 
Jersey and eight of its nine commuter rail 
lines. The hearings posed these perennial 
questions in a new context: Why is con- 
tinued rail passenger service important to 
the social and economic life of the metro- 
politan area? Are the residents of the area 
willing to underwrite the deficits that seem 
sure as long as rail transport is to be sus- 
tained? If not, who will underwrite them?, 
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New Jersey’s public hearings seemed to 
emphasize these things: 

Adequate rail service for the New Jersey- 
New York commuter will be available for 
another year and perhaps far longer. 

Much can be accomplished with only $6 
million toward meeting the critical metro- 
politan transit situation. 

The contract approach is more acceptable 
to the hard-pressed carriers than any yet 
devised in the New York, Boston or Phila- 
delphia region. 

A FIRST IN RAIL AID 


New Jersey is the first State to offer such 
contracts. The enthusiasm with which the 
major commuter lines have accepted them 
and agreed not.only to halt further cur- 
tailments of rush-hour service but to im- 
prove such facilities has made it clear that 
@ real breakthrough in the commuter rail 
crisis has been scored. 

Dwight R. G. Palmer, State transit chief, 
hails the acceptance of the contracts by the 
carriers as a real “foot in the door.” 


He predicts that a long-range solution to” 


the railroad problem that he plans to pro- 
pose within 3 months will prove equally 
acceptable to the carriers and to the public. 
It will, he says, eliminate the grave problem 
“once and for all.” 

The contract system, he concedes, is only 
a@ stopgap measure. The pacts to be signed 
within 10 days extend for 1 year. The signa- 
tories pledge to continue all existing passen- 
ger services deemed essential by the State 
for the contract period. Mr. Palmer reserves 
the right to reopen arbitrarily all contracts 
at the end of 6 months and to order any 
service revisions he desires. 

Of the nine lines, only the Lehigh Valley 
rejected the proffered aid. A 10th carrier, 
the New York Central, was offered a subsidy 
to reactivate its defunct West. Shore service, 
but it has rejected the offer. 

Mr. Palmer’s long-range solution will be 
far less costly than the multimillion-dollar 
blueprints heretofore unveiled and thus far 
more palatable to the public, which, directly 
or indirectly, usually foots the bill. 

The plan would extend the Hudson Tube 
service—with new, air-conditioned rolling 
stock—west from Newark to Bound Brook 
and north to Morristown. It would link the 
tube trains with the New York City subways. 

Regional bus lines and parking lots would 
merge the new rail system with new freeways 
soon to crisscross the State. To alleviate 
New York City traffic congestion, Mr. Palmer 
is expected to propose that trucks be ad- 
mitted to Manhattan streets only between 
dusk and dawn. 

The public, as a whole, has repeatedly in- 
dicated its unwillingness to bear the respon- 
sibility of financing such commuter transit 
projects. Mr. Palmer, cognizant of this, 
hopes for considerable help from the port 
authority in financing his long-range proj- 
ect. Some State officials are convinced he 
will get such aid. 

The cost of building enough roads to cope 
with a sudden collapse of rail transit would 
be prohibitive, all experts agree. In addition 
sufficient parking facilities to accommodate 
the increased traffic are out of the question. 


MANHATTAN WOULD SUFFER 


The primary sufferers of any rail collapse 
would be lower Manhattan and the suburbs 
that house its labor force. Most of these 
people find it impractical to reach their jobs 
by bus or auto. These workers constitute 
the major portion of the city’s 225,000 rail 
commuters. 

Most of the men-employed in that area and 
many of the women might be forced to mi- 
grate to more accessible residential sectors 
if rail service collapsed. At the same time a 
serious labor shortage could result among 
young women who hold clerical and secre- 


tarial posts. 
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Some idea of what impact-a major shift of 
rail commuters from one community to an- 
other might have may be seen in this: Rail 
commuters in the New York area earn about 
$4 billion a year. 

New York State seemingly has been less 
successful in solving its rail troubles than 
New Jersey. Its programs of reimbursing 
communities that extend tax relief to lines 
and of underwriting port authority attempts 
to purchase and lease rolling stock to carriers 
have run into many snags. 

Last year the two States set up a bi-State 
transit agency to attack the commuter prob- 
lem. Connecticut was invited to join but 
declined. Neither New York nor New Jersey, 
it appears, has yet utilized this agency. 

Boston has attempted to solve its transit 
problem by levies on affected communities, 
Philadelphia by modest local subsidies. In 
each instance there has been little evidence 
of cocperation from the railroads. | 


THREE SUCCESS STORIES 


In Chicago, Toronto, anc Gieveiand there is 
ample evidence that commuter rail problems 
can be solved—and most successfully. 

Tackling the problem a decade ago, aggres- 
sive executives of the Chicago and North 
Western and Rock Island roads began to re- 
place all their suburban -Chicago rolling 
stock with new double-deck, air-conditioned 
cars. At the same time they erected rights- 
of-way along a local expressway into the 
Loop. 

Now they are integrating their track sys- 
tems with public garages and parking plazas. 
The result: their commuter services are an- 
nually producing substantial profits. 





Problem of Foreign Imports 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to make known that the 
sharp increase of foreign imports poses 
a@ real problem for industry in my dis- 
trict of Connecticut, and when I speak 
of industry I am referring not only to 
the businesses themselves but to the loss 
of jobs and taxes that decreased busi- 
ness may bring. 

The brass and copper industry, the 
major industry in this area, is currently 
requesting the Tariff Commission and 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion to retain at their present levels 
tariffs on certain brass mill products. 

I appeared before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission in support of this request and I 
append by statement on this vital sub- 
ject herewith: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN S. Mon- 
AGAN BrerorE U.S. Tarrrr COMMISSION AND 
COMMITTEE FOR Recrprociry INFORMATION, 
Frway, AuGustT 26, 1960 
I appear before you today in connection 

with the request by the Copper and Brass 

Research Association for a retention of pres- 

ent tariffs on certain brass-mill products. 

The Fifth District of Connecticut, which I 
represent, is known as the brass center of the 
world and the economy of that whole region 
depends for its health upon the healthy 
functioning of the brass industry. 

Since the advent of World War II, the 
brass industry has been seriously affected by 
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the necessary military development of other 
metals and materials such as aluminum, 
steel, and plastics. This development has 
had a marked effect upon the traditional de- 
mand for brass products. 

Now, in recent years, to this technological 
change, there has been added the additional 
adverse effect of an increasing volume of low- 
wage-produced foreign imports. 

Certainly, a reasonable volume of interna- 
tional trade is a necessity in these times, but 
the sharply increasing volume of brass good 
imports has reached a point where the secu- 
rity of the industry is threatened. 

An example of this increase can be seen in 
the field of brass tubing where from 1953 to 
1959 the percentage of imports to the total 
shipments of US. mills increased from 3.6 
to 31.6 percent; the imports themselves in- 
creased over 500 percent. 

When one realizes (as the briefs which you 
have been furnished will demonstrate) that 
these imports are produced in countries like 
Japan—where hourly wage rates are 33 cents 
an hour and Germany where they are 59 
cents an hour as compared with the United 
States—where the current straight-time rate 
is $2.52 an hour, the seriousness of the prob- 
lem can be better appreciated. It should also 
be pointed out that the differential between 
foreign and domestic wages has increased 
rather than decreased. 

I ask therefore that favorable considera- 
tion be given to the request of this vital in- 
dustry. , 

My interest is not in the companies as 
such but in their role as providers of jobs 
and payers of taxes in our area, as well as 
their availability for defense needs. 

The relief which is sought does not in- 


volve any new concessions or increase of pro- . 


tection. It merely asks that the present 
situation be continued and that no further 
increase in this crippling competition be 
permitted. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., estimates that 
in 1959 loss of sales due to imports cost the 
employees of that company 44,800 man- 
hours of direct labor and $134,400 in wages. 

I certainly do not advocate a return to a 
rigid and high protective tariff, but I do 
submit that the instant request is reason- 
able and should be granted. 





Tribute to Dr. George Washington Carver 


SPEECH 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the late George Washington 
Carver, noted Negro scientist, was out- 
standing in the field of agriculture. As 
the present decade marks the 100th an- 
niversary of his birth, it is, indeed, ap- 
propriate that we pause to recall his 
accomplishments and pay tribute to his 
greatness. 

Dr. Carver, eminent in the field of 
science, and especially chemistry, was for 
many years an honored educator at 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. It was 
Booker T. Washington, great Negro edu- 
cator, who induced George Washington 
Carver to join in the work for the youth 
of his race which he was undertaking. 

The boy George Carver, born of slave 
parents, was taken into the home of 
kindly people disposed to give room to 
his eagerness for learning. He learned 
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from the field and wood and soon de- 
veloped a sense of deep economy of the 
trees and flowers. As a young lad he 
determined to get a good academic edu- 
cation and, further, to take part in the 
work of educating his people. When he 
arrived at Tuskegee he was caught up in 
the opportunity he faced to meet their 
fundamental needs. 

With a zeal almost evangelical, George 
Washington Carver began right off to 
try to turn the interests from cotton 
planting to peanut planting. He knew 
there was a large market awaiting pea- 
nuts; and, besides, it was a plant good 
for the soil. It was enriching. 

Reluctantly the Negro farmers fol- 
lowed him. They raised so many pea- 
nuts that subsequently there was no 
market for them. But Dr. Carver was 
determined not to betray the confidence 
of his* people in his efforts. 

Then followed weeks alone in his 
laboratory. He had only the crudest 
type of equipment, but out of his earnest 
prayers, his unfailing courage, and his 
skill came forth uses for the peanut 
that opened up market after market for 
the planter. 

It is not to be wondered that this man 
became familiar among the world’s men 
of learning and the recipient of medals 
and doctorates from many learned 
societies. 

His friend Thomas A. Edison once 
offered him the facilities of the New 
Jersey Edison Laboratory for his work, 
but Dr. Carver chose to stay at his be- 
loved Tuskegee Institute. It was there 
he died in 1943. 

Presidents, statesmen, leaders of in- 
dustry, and the humble called at Carver’s 
laboratory. Henry Ford visited an ex- 
hibit in Carver Memorial Museum to 
view the peanut-oil massage display. In 
1936 Dr. Carver experimented with 
peanut oils as a massage for after- 
treatment of infantile paralysis. Prior 
to 1936 he had developed numerous 
everyday uses for sweetpotatoes, pea- 
nuts, cornstalks, and blossoms. For the 
products of the South’s red clay he de- 
veloped milk, ink, plastics, cosmetics, 
paper, and paints. 

Besides being chief of research and 
experiment at Tuskegee Institute, Dr. 
Carver was closely connected with the 
research work of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

While he was best known for his con- 
tributions to agriculture, Dr. Carver was 
also listed among the artists of his age. 

Near the close of his career, Dr. Carver 
was asked if his labors did not seem ar- 
duous, considering how alone he worked 
to prove his beliefs in his experiments. 
He denied this emphatically with the fol- 
lowing comment: 

No, I am just an interpreter. I have only 
to listen for God’s voice, and to do what he 
tells. 


Mr. Speaker, I consider it an honor to 
pay tribute to this great American, 
George Washington Carver, who rose 
from the ashes of the unfortunate insti- 
tution of slavery to become one of the 
world’s great scientists. 
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What Do They Mean—“Family Size”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major issues of the current cam- 
paign—the farm problem—is constantly 
being discussed by farmers, politicians, 
editors, and so forth. Mr. Frank Nye, 
editor of the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Ga- 
zette, has discussed, on his editorial page, 
“What Do They Mean—‘Family Size’ ”’? 
I would like to call this article to the 
attention of my colleagues for their 
study. Therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Wuat Do THEY MEAN—“FaMiILy Sze’? 

The “family-size farm” is one of the major 
shibboleths of the current political cam- 
paign. The Democratic Party is committed 
to its support and Republicans: mention it 
often with respectfully muted breath. 

At his press conference in Des Moines 
Sunday Senator JoHN F. KEenNnepy defined 
the family farm as “big enough that a fam- 
ily can live on—and make a living on.” 
That leaves as many questions unanswered 
as it answers. How big a family? What 
kind of a living—a peasant-type subsistence 
or a@ commercial farming operation that 
makes possible a standard of living compara- 
ble to that of the rest of our population? 

Nearly 100 years ago, Congress in its wis- 
dom decreed in the Homestead Act that. 160 
acres was a family-size farm. Under that 
act the Government, in effect, bet a farmer 





@ quarter-section of lind against 5 years of . 


his time that he couldn’t carve a farm out of 
the public domain. In the small part of the 
Middle West not already preompted, farm- 
ers did prove up and win the bet. But in 
many Western States the plains still are 
dotted with old basements, scattered stones 
from a homesteader’s chimneys, and an oc- 
casional bush or tree planted by a home- 
sick homesteader’s wife to brighten the bleak 
surroundings. Obviously, there, 160 acres 
was not a family-size operation. 

Farmers themselves have been answering 
the question for a good many years. The 
answer is a bigger farm than now. The av- 
erage number of farms in Iowa in the decade 
1937-46 was 209,360, with an average size of 
165.4 acres, The 1954 agricultural census re- 
ports 174,707 farms averaging 193.6 acres. 

The big reason for this trend toward larger 
farms is improvement in farm mechaniza- 
tion and the greater productivity of farm 
labor. The output per manshour of work on 
U.S. farms now is 244 times what it was in 
1944. During the same years total farm pro- 
duction has increased by more than 30 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, the number of farm work- 
ers has declined from more than 12 million 
to less than 7 million. 

The substitution of machinery for men on 
the farms has called for much greater capital 
investment. The economic necessity of 
making as efficient use as possible of costly 
machinery adds to the pressure toward 
larger farms. 

The big bugaboo which some politicians 
and farm organizations conjure up is cor- 
poration farming. It is true that very large 
corporation-type farming operations have 
moved into specialized fields such as broiler 
production, cotton and fruit growing in the 
Southwest and California, cattle-feeding in 


. 
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some western states and the like. In most 
cases they have moved in to fill a vacuum 
where family-size farms failed to seize the 
new technological developments for their 
own use. 

The implication of those backing family- 
size farms is that someway they will halt this 
trend toward larger and more efficient opera- 
tions. Such a governmental policy would 
mean freezing unneeded people in agricul- 
ture, where technical unemployment already 
is a major problem. It also would mean 
limiting the opportunities for ambitious and 
able farm operators to expand their opera- 
tions to the limit of their abilities. Neither 
objective is desirable. 

It is desirable that American agriculture 
continue to be made up of individually oper- 
ated units. The percentage of family-oper- 
ated farming units Aas remained practically 
the same for the last 40 years. There is no 
indication that any great change is in the 
offing. 





Twenty-fifth Year of Unemployment In- 
surance System in Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this month 
marks the silver anniversary of begin- 
ning of the Bay State’s employment se- 
curity program authorized by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court on August 12, 
1935, and presently administered by Di- 
rector Antonio England. Some high- 
lights of its growth and record are out- 
lined in the following article which 
appeared in the August 1960 issue of the 
magazine Industry: 

TWENTY-FIrTH YEAR oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN-~ 
SURANCE SYSTEM IN MASSACHUSETTS 
(By John P, Sullivan) 


The law which established our Common- 
wealth’s system of unemployment insurance 
here was enacted by the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature on August 12, 1935. It provided for 
the payment of weekly benefits to qualified 
unemployed workmen for a specified number 
of weeks. The benefits under the new pro- 
gram were to be financed by a payroll tax 
on employers of eight or more persons. 

The enactment of the new State law re- 
sulted from two major incentives held out 
to the States by the Social Security Act. 
States which enacted their own law could 
receive Federal grants for administration if 
they met certain minimum requirements of 
the Federal Government. These require- 
ments related largely to the establishment 
of safeguards to protect the unemployment 
fund, the payment of benefits through pub- 
lic employment offices and provisions for a 
fair hearing to claimants who were denied 
benefits. The second incentive permitted 
employers who paid taxes into the State un- 
employment fund to deduct these payments 
when they paid the 3 percent Federal un- 
employment tax, which was established by 
the Social Security Act. 

The requirement that public employment 
Offices be used to pay unemployment benefits 
enabled Massachubetts to merge the new un- 
employment insurance system with the State 
public employment service which had oper- 
ated a chain of employment offices in Massa- 
chusetts since 1906. 
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Integration of the services in 1935 made 
the administration of the new law easier 
because two of the major requirements for 
receiving unemployment benefits were that 
a claimant must register for work and also 
that he must be available for work. Com- 
bining the systems not only made job reg- 
istration easier but it also gave the unem- 
ployment insurance system job offerings with 
which to test the availability of claimants 
for employment. 

MERGED SYSTEM HAS ADVANTAGES 


The merged system also brought a major 
advantage to the employment service be- 
cause it provided a much wider selection of 
applicants for referral to employers. The 
requirement that unemployment insurance 
claimants register for work also meant the 
employment service would have the largest 
labor pool in the community for filling jobs 
in industry. The employment service arm 
of the integrated program is placing more 
workers in industry in a single year today 
than it did in the first 1C years of its exist- 
ence as an employment activity alone. 

The integrated system of paying unem- 
ployment insurance and providing job as- 
sistance still exists today and is known as 
the “employment security program.” The 
activities of the program are carried on by 
the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security under the supervision of Director 
Antonio through a statewide net- 
work of 42 full-time and 33 part-time em- 
ployment officés. Mr. England is serving his 
second term as director; his record as an 
administrator includes experience in gov- 
ernment, management and labor. Mr. 
England is sepecially proud of his admin- 
istrative record with regard to the instiga- 
tion of the new building program for local 
Office activities. 


A major accomplishment of the entire pro- 
gram in this quarter century has been the 
ability of those administering it to weld 
these services into a unified program which 
would meet the needs of the economy in a 
satisfactory manner. This organizational 
feat was accomplished during 25 of the most 
critical years of the Nation, at a time when 
the system was called on to serve during two 
Wars and two recessions. It also took place 
while both the unemployment compensation 
law itself and the economy of the State were 
undergoing great changes. From a chaotic 
beginning when business was carried on in 
State armories With cardboard boxes for 
files and a hastily recruited staff, the em- 
ployment security system has become one of 
the smoothest pieces of machinery in our 
State government. 


EFFICIENCY KEY TO SUCCESS 


A key factor in the success of the Massa- 
chusetts unemployment insurance system has 
been the efficiency with which liable em- 
ployers have been registered, the care with 
which their records have been kept, and the 
speedy system for collecting unemployment 
insurance taxes. The success which the 
State has had in conducting these operations, 
while the number of employers subject to the 
law has grown from 18,000 to 103,000, has 
been widely praised by the employment secu- 
rity officials throughout the Nation. Prob- 
ably no aspect of our operations has been 
studied by more State employment security 
administrators than our employer registra- 
tion and tax collecting system. In 1942 the 
uniform tax on employers was changed to a 
variable tax. These so-called experience 
rates of unemployment taxes were made 
available to employers with comparatively 
good experience with unemployment. 

This new taxing system called for addi- 
tional detailed information to be posted to 
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the account of each employer and the main- 
tenance of each account in a much more 
extensive manner. Today, some 64,000 of 
the State’s 103,000 employers have earned 
experience rates by building up the legally 
required reserve balances in their experience 
rating accounts. All States today have some 
type of variable tax rating system, although 
a majority of States use that system now 
employed in Massachusetts. Unemployment 
taxes are levied only on the State’s em- 
Pployers. Unlike the Federal social-secu- 
rity program, the Massachusetts unemploy- 
ment law does not tax employees. Since the 
beginning of the program the Common- 
wealth’s employers have contributed more 


than $1% billion, while benefit payments 


have exceeded $1 billion. The payment of 
this tremendous sum to the unemployed dur- 
ing this 25-year period has greatly assisted 
the unemployed in meeting their economic 
needs and in preserving their dignity while 
jobless. In addition, it has given an im- 
portant boost to the State’s economy in 
times of high unemployment. 

The unemployment program faced a severe 
test when, in the recession years of 1949 and 
1958, $115 million and $123 million, respec- 
tively, were paid to the jobless. In the year 
of 1949, more than $12 million was paid to 
unemployed in the city of Lawrence alone. 


NEW PAYMENT SYSTEM 


The Commonwealth’s employment security 
system can boast of the promptness with 
which it pays benefits and the speed with 
which it hears appeals on disputed claims. 
Today, more than 70 percent of Massachu- 
setts unemployed receive their benefit checks 
directly in hand when they appear at an 
employment office in the week following a 
period of compensable unemployment. 

This new system of payments was intro- 
duced last year by Director England and is 
now in effect in the agency’s 23 large em- 
ployment offices which take claims from more 
than 70 percent of the State’s jobless. The 
remaining 19 offices will go on the new sys- 
tem as facilities become available. In the 
meantime, claimants applying at these offices 
receive their benefit checks by mail, a sys- 
tem of payment which has been in effect 
since 1938 in all offices. More than 94 per- 
cent of so-called mail payments are made 
within 1 week after a week of compensable 
unemployment. 

In the years since the unemployment in- 
surance law was enacted, the number of 
workers covered by the program has in- 
creased from less than 1 million to more 
than 1% million as smaller employers were 
brought under the system. The present cov- 
erage includes about 75 percent of the 
State’s 2 million work force. The major 
groups not covered by unemployment insur- 
ance are farm, State and local government 
employees; others not included are em- 
ployees of nonprofit, fraternal and charitable 
organizations, and persons in domestic 
service. e 

Of the 103,000 employers who are covered 
by the law, some 90 percent are small busi- 
nessmen with less than 25 persons on their 
payroll and employing a total of 4% million 
workers. The remaining 10 percent are the 
large employers with a total work force in 
excess of 1 million. 


ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 


The record would not be complete without 


@ listing of the various programs which the 
division has administered for the Federal 


Government. These include the payment of 
benefits totaling $1444, million under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the 
payment of $24% million under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1952, the payment of 
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$25 million under the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, and the 
payment of more than $7 million under title 
XV of the Social Security Act, which pro- 
vides unemployment benefits for Federal 
employees and ex-servicemen. 

While lessening the hardship of the un- 
employed through payments under the un- 
employment benefits program, the employ- 
ment arm of the program has filled more than 
4 million jobs for Massachusetts employers 
since 1935. More than 2,800,000 of these 
placements have been made in industry, com- 
merce and trade, while the remaining 1,200,- 
000 have been made on Massachusetts farms, 

The greatest activity in the division’s em- 
ployment service came during the years im- 
mediately following our entry into World 
War II when the service was federalized by 
Executive order immediately following Pearl 
Harbor. In recruiting workers to staff the 
State’s war plants between January 1, 1942 
and December 31, 1946, employment offices 
filled 796,000 jobs in industry. During this 
period, it had the delicate and unenviable 
task of administering the labor priority sys- 
tem and channeling manpower into essential 
industries and keeping it there. The recon- 
version to a peacetime economy after World 
War II was another trying period for the 
employment service because of the heavy un- 
employment created by the transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy and the dif- 
ficulty of matching warworkers trained in 
the production of war goods with peacetime 
jobs. 

Today many of the State’s well-known em- 
ployers regularly call up the State agency 
in the recruitment of workers. 

One of the State’s largest employers has 
staffed every one of several new plants which 
it has opened in Massachusetts with the 
assistance of the division’s employment 
service. This has frequently been done after 
the agency’s labor market service had sup- 
plied key labor. market data when the em- 
ployer was selecting a plant site. In setting 
up jobs in newly established plants, many 
employers invite division job analysts in 
to study specific jobs before attempting to 
fill them with new employees. This job 
analysis is a key tool in plant staffing. 

The employment program has achieved 
the most spectacular growth during these 
years in the farm labor recruiting service. 
From a small operation, little known by 
Bay State farmers, it has grown to such a 
phenomenal extent that today most of the 
big tobacco, cranberry, market garden and 
dairy farmers in the State recruit workers 
exclusively through the division. In the 
period from 1942 through 1948, public em- 
ployment offices filled 24,251 farm jobs. In 
the period from 1949 through 1959, employ- 
ment office placements totaled 574,460. 

AMENDMENTS KEEP PACE 

The tremendous expansion in both the 
unemployment insurance and the employ- 
ment service programs were affected in vari- 
ous degrees by the amendments to the un- 
employment law itself. The expansion of 
coverage, changes in both the benefit for- 
mula and the qualifying requirements for 
benefits, the introduction of experience rates 
and a host of other changes had a consider- 
able impact on the entire employment se- 
curity program. Some idea of the changes 
in the law which took place during the 
period may be gleaned from the chart be- 
low. Latest benefit amendments effective as 
recently as December 1959 make the unem- 
ployed workers in Massachusetts as well off 
today as in most other competing industrial 
States. 
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A comparison of benefits 
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1 Figures for the year 1938 are used because this was the Ist year in which benefits were payable. 


During the quarter century:that the em- 
ployment security program has been in op- 
eration here, it has not only served the job- 
seeker and the employer, but also the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation. Dur- 
ing these eventful years these services were 
taxed to their utmost during war and reces- 
sion, yet never failed to do the job required. 

Today, the program is known and respected 
throughout the Commonwealth for the high 
quality of its employment recruiting service, 
the efficient administration of the unemploy- 
ment benefits program, and the substantial 
buffer against wage loss which it provides 
for the unemployed. 
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OF TENNESSEE 
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Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Cavalier 
magazine has sent me an advance copy 
of a story entitled “The Desertion of 
Sergeant York,’ by William Bradford 
Huie, which will run in the magazine’s 
October issue. This is a very interest- 
ing article, is well written, and expresses 
the views of many Americans about Set. 
Alvin C. York, the great fighter, distin- 
guished soldier, and grand patriot, who 
lives in the district I have the honor of 
representing in the Congress. 

I have urged that Sergeant York be 
relieved of his tax assessments and the 
Internal Revenue Service has agreed to 
go part way. I see no reason why they 
should not go all the way. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
Recor, as follows: 

THE DESERTION OF SERGEANT YORK 
(By William Bradford Huie) 

In a mountain meadow in the Cumber- 
lands—he calls it the Valley of the Three 
Forks of the Wolf—the last American folk- 
hero is dying. 

He’s the sergeant—Alvin ‘York—direct, 
traditional descendant of Dan’l Boone, Davy 
Crockett, Old Hickory, and Sam Houston; 
mighty men who mastered forests with rifie- 
guns, inspired ballads, and who at crisis 
stood fast, slew our enemies and made 
America great. 

The sergeant is old now: 73. He’s been 
“riding a bed” 6 years since a cerebral 
hemorrhage paralyzed portions of his power- 
ful frame. He’s in financial distress; the 
United States says he owes $29,000 income 
tax, 


But he’s not dismayed. The old eyes 
which once squinted so accurately down 
rifle barrels still sparkle when he talks of 
the majesty of America; his voice is deep and 
unwavering; and he pridefully shows the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and all its 
Allied counterparts, along with letters from 
Foch, and Clemenceau, Haig, and Lloyd 
George, Pershing, and Wilson, expressing 
gratitude for services to the cause of liberty. 

We'd better take care of the sergeant. For 
when we sound taps over him on a Cumber- 
land mountainside, his breed will end. Sub- 
urbia doesn’t grow heroes; and we can’t write 
ballads about Americans who bolt wheels 
onto Chevrolets, drink beer, and watch 
“Gunsmoke.” 

My journey to see the sergeant was an ex- 
cursion into the simple, sweet, quaint, and 
slightly unbelievable past. I was born when 
the First World War was and, 
with the trouble I’ve seen, that adventure 
in world-saving has always seemed to me 


lJike a combination holy roller camp meet- 


ing and a Boy Scout summer exercise for 
merit badges. 

I drove through Huntsville, Ala—where 
men are preparing to visit the moon—into 
Tennessee, through Fayetteville, Tullahoma, 
McMinnville, and climbed atop the Cumber- 
land Plateau between Sparta and Cross- 
ville. 

This is Appalachia, the area which pro- 
duced all the fabulous folk-heroes, even Abe 
Lincoln. And here only three battles are 
ever mentioned—King’s Mountain, New Or- 
leans and the Argonne. At King’s Mountain, 
during the Revolution, the British infantry 
first met the long rifles. Score: 1,200 British 
dead, 8 riflemen. At New Orleans the long 
rifles crouched behind cotton bales for Old 
Hickory and murdered Wellington’s veterans. 
And the Argonne? Alvin York won that one 
singlehanded. He “teched off” enemies by 
the score and captured “half the whole damn 
German Army.” 

These legends derive from one proud fact: 
American frontiersmen did indeed invent 
the world’s first accurate gun. The old, long, 
heavy, homemade, muzzle-loading, “hog” 
rifles—the Gibsons, the Beans, the Duncans, 
the Decherds—were the world’s first guns 
with which an experienced user, at 60 yards, 
could hit a silver dollar four shots out of 
five. And Dan’l Boone, Davy Crockett, Alvin 
York—any of them—on a galloping horse, 
could reload these guns with powder, patch 
and ball in 10 seconds. 

Even today, up to 60 yards, this old rifle 
may be more accurate than any gun in ex- 
istence. 

In 1918 Alvin York was 29—and the dead- 
liest shot in the mountains. He had hunted 
foxes for $35 a month, shooting them 
through the heads so as not to spoil the 
pelts. And when, on October 8, at Hill 
223 in the Argonne, a German machine-gun 
battalion confronted him, they were just 
as dismayed by his marksmanship as had 
been the British infantry at King’s Moun- 
tain. Every time a German exposed an eye- 
brow, the Sergeant “teched him off.” 
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When you reach Fentress County and its 
Coney Othe Someone Cee eee 
in York country and e is named 
for the sergeant. You ride the Alvin York 
Highway past the Alvin York Agricultural 
Institute and the Alvin York Bible School, 
At a filling station I got my first report: 

“You'll find the sergeant in bad 

* * * sick and in debt. He oughta 
tuk that money.” 

“That money” is a reference across the 
years to the day in 1919 when the returning 
6-foot-24inch, 210-pound rawboned barely 
literate hero reached Manhattan. The city 


$25,000. He lives in the same house today, 
with Gracie. They have had 

living—and 15 grandchildren. house 
stands 200 yards south of Wolf River bridge, 
and 50 feet east of U.S. Highway 127. 
place is 6 miles for the Kentucky line. 
sergeant’s address is Pall Mall, Tenn. 

Neither the sergeant nor Gracie regrets his 
turning down “that money.” . But his neigh- 
bors no longer admire him for it: They sa 
he “should’a tuk it when it was handy.” 

Even in the Cumberlands this is America’s 
Age of Charles Van Doren. A prudent man 
“just don’t turn down hard money.” The 
admired attitude is: “Take it. Spend it or 
sock it away. But take it.” 

When I reached the sergeant’s house, Gra- 
cle met me at the door. “I’ve come to see 
the Old Soldier,” I said. “I want to write a 
piece and see if I can help him.” She led 
me to his bedside, we shook hands, and off 
and on we talked for 3 days about his life 
since the Argonne. 

First: the farm was not a free-and-clear 
gift. When he moved in, the Banner and 
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had to “work it off” by filling speaking dates 
which were arranged for him. His fees, sent 
directly to Nashviile, retired the debt. 

Hence the first tax question: Was that 
$15,000 taxable income? Was the whole 
$25,000 taxable? If you win $25,000 on 
TV now, it’s taxable. Was the sergeant’s 
money a capital gain and therefore taxable 
at a low rate, or was it straight income and 
taxable at a higher rate? 

One mountaineer said to me: “Hell, it 
ain’t easy to be a hero now, with all these 
taxes.” 

Despite turning his back on that first 
money, virtually all the sergeant’s lifetime 
earnings have been from “showing hisself’’—~ 
from Americans wanting to see the big, un< 
lettered mountaineer who, according to 
Marshal Foch, “performed the greatest feat 
accomplished by a private soldier in all the 
armies of Europe.” The sergeant was a 
founder of the American Legion; he repre- 
sented the 82d Division in the organization 
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meeting in Paris. So inevitably he has been 
@ professional patriot; the star attraction in 
every Legion parade; the guest of honor at a 
thousand banquets. Much money has been 
paid or given to him, but he has poured it 
into the schools which he has tried to 
finance. 

“When I come back,” he said, “I could 
see how far our mountain country was 
behind the times. Not having any learnin’ 
myself, I wanted it for the boys coming up. 
We needed schools and roads, and because I 
could get in to see Governors, I made schools 
and roads—and the Bible—my lifework. I 
raised all the money I could, and qs fast as 
it come in I spent it. For 10 years I signed 
every check for the York Institute, and I give 
it my time and whatever money I had. I 
never had enough.” 

The sergeant paid taxes. He had a lawyer, 
and he paid whatever the lawyer said he 
owed. He remembers paying $10,000 one 
year, and the Government sent him $4,000 
back. Just how his taxes were computed, I 
was unable to clarify completely. 

“I got no education,” he said, “so I never 
tried to understand all that stuff. I sorta 
figured I owed the Government half of what- 
ever I had left, and that’s the way I tried to 
pay it. I figure now, instead o* being short, 
I paid too much.” : 

The big money started coming in 1941, 
from the picture “Sergeant York,” produced 
by Jesse Lasky for Warner Brothers and star- 
ring Gary Cooper. The sergeant liked the 
picture. He spent 3 weeks in Hollywood help- 
ing them edit it. He had a percentage deal, 
and to date he has grossed about $215,000 
from it. He still gets little checks when the 
film is shown on TV. 

But the sergeant didn’t sock any of this; 
he poured it into the school. Also by 1941 
he was fighting another war. His role was 
to “show hisself”—to seli bonds, and the 
Army took him from camp to camp as a 
“morale builder.” 

“What'd you tell the lads in the Second 
War?” Iasked. 

“Well, he answered. “I just. did my best. 
The boys were so different from the way we 
were in the First War. We thought we had 
something grand to fight for—and the boys 
in the Second War seemed mighty confused. 
I told them the new war was the fault of us 
in the First War, we just hadn’t gone far 
enough. We had stopped before we got the 
job done. We wanted to go to Berlin, but 
they stopped us. I told the lads in 1942 that 
I. was sorry, but that they’d just have to 
finish the job that we failed to finish in 
1918.” 

One trouble with the sergeant’s finances 
is this: He worked constantly during the 
Second World War, traveled extensively, 
gave everything he had, yet the Government 
paid only his traveling expenses; he got 
nothing for his time. Other men in his 
position were given commissions and pen- 
sions, but not the sergeant; he did the 
giving. 

The Army had a pretty good answer for 
not commissioning him: “How the hell 
could we commission Sergeant York? He 
has to be a sergeant: this country wouldn’t 
want any Colonel York. It wouldn’t sound 
right.” 

Maybe it wouldn't; but the Government 
found a way to pay everybody else. More- 
over, the sergeant has served 15 years as 
head of his draft board, and he has never 
been paid even for the gasoline he burned 
between his home and Jimtown. 

I asked him why, in all his postwar 
travels, he had never gone outside the 
United States—back to London or Paris. 

He smiled. 

“A lot of us boys in the AEF,” he ex- 
plained, “we had a sayin’, when we were 
comin’ into New York harbor, looking at the 
Statue of Liberty, we'd look a long time, 
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then we'd say to the statue: ‘Take a good 
look at me, Old Girl, for if you ever see me 
again you'll have to turn around.’ 

“Ever’ time somebody’s mentioned going 
to Burope to me, I’ve sorta thought of that,” 
he said. 

After talking with the sergeant for an 
hour, you are suddenly struck by an omis- 
sion. In all his conversation he has not 
employed one obscene or profane word, not 
even slang. In his youth he had some years 
when he “fought, cussed, chewed, played 
poker and drank moonshine.” But from 
New Year’s Day, 1914, he has not once “raised 
his voice.” 

That’s the only criticism he has of the 
Legion. 

“I' love those old boys,” he said. “I’ve 
paraded many a street with ‘em. But it 
hurt me—the way some of ’em acted at the 
conventions. I don’t hold with drinking 
and loud talking.” 

In the books about him his speech is 
that of the illiterate mountaineer. But with 
his experience, he now speaks as correctly 
as & high school graduate. In all his life, 
however, he has read only two books—the 
Bible and “The Life of Jesse James.” He 
looks at TV, and he enjoys most—not the 
westerns—but Ed Sullivan. 

With him, I recalled the time when he 
was “out-Bibled.” 

When he was drafted, he walked 40 miles 
to the railroad at Oneida, Tenn., and re- 
ported to Camp Gordon, Ga. He carried 
his Bible, and he had filed letters from him- 
self and his preacher saying he couldn't 
conscientiously fight because his church 
held the Bible was “against it.” 

The Army was on the point of excusing 
him from combat when his major invited 
him to his tent. They: talked “man to 
man.” 

“I can’t fight, Major,” Private York ex- 
plained, “for the Lord says, ‘If a man smite 
thee on one cheek, turn the other.’” 

But the major had his Bible, too. He 
opened it and read: 

“He that hath no sword, let him sell his 
cloak and buy one.” 

York countered with: 

“They that live by the sword shall die by 
the sword.” 

And the major fired back: 

“For my Kingdom is not of this world; 
but if my Kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight.” 

The duel continued into the night, and 
Private York was so shaken that he took 
a furlough, went into the mountains and 
prayed all day and all night, and decided 
the major was right. ° 

If the major hadn’t known his Bible, the 
AEF would have lost its finest soldier. 

The sergeant, after all the years, is still 
convinced that on October 8, 1918, in the 
Argonne, the Lord was with him. 

“There is no miracle about what I done,” 
he said. “The Lord was with me. He had 
told me I wouldn't get a scratch, and I didn’t. 
I didn’t have nothing to be afraid of.” 

If anyone else said this to me, I’d prob- 
ably smile. But the sergeant believes it. 
And who knows? Perhaps the Lord is with 
men who can believe He is. 

The sergeant’s favorite Americans are 
President Truman, General MacArthur, and 
General Patton. 
with President Eisenhower. 

“I’m afraid Ike has let the old country 
down,” he said. “When Khrushchev called 
him a liar in Paris, he should’a mashed his 
mouth. I don’t believe Khrushchev would’a 
called MacArthur a liar, or Patton, or Harry 
Truman.” 

The sergeant met Truman many years ago 
fm the Legion. “He’s a good man,” he said. 
“I’ve paraded many a street with him.” 

His only contact with MacArthur was by 
mail. A Tennessee soldier under MacArthur 
was sentenced to death for shooting a tent- 


He doesn’t “hold much” . 
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mate. The sergeant asked the general to 
commute the sentence to life imprisonment. 

MacArthur explained that the Tennessean 
had raised up on his cot and shouted to a 
reading tentmate, “If you don’t put that 
light out, I'll put yo’ light out.” When the 
tentmate continued reading, the irate Ten- 
nessean had shot him through the head with 
his .45. 

“The general wrote that he thought the 
man deserved death,” the sergeant said. “He 
executed him, and I guess he was right.” 

One of the sergeant’s regrets is that he 
never met General Patton. 

“There was a soldier,” he said. “When we 
have to go again, I sure hope we can find 
more like him.” 

And the sergeant thinks, sadly, that we 
will “go again.” “Looks like we stopped 
short the second time, just like we did the 
first,” he said. “The first time we should’a 
gone on to Berlin. The second time we 
should’a gone on to Moscow. Maybe the 
third time we'll finally go far enough.” 

In 1950 the Government began “hounding” 
the sergeant for money. They said he owed 
$85,000; he insisted he owed nothing. They 
said the York Institute was not a “charitable 
institution” since it was also supported by 
the State and county. He said it was a 
charitable institution. The Government 
trimmed down to $29,000, but in 1954 the 
claim became more or less hopeless when 
the sergeant was struck down by the cerebral 
hemorrhage. It was massive. A less vital 
man would have died, but the doctors tapped 
his spine, drained off the blood, and he has 
survived for 6 years. But he can never earn 
another dollar. 

Now it’s the Untted States v. Sergeant 
York—and what are we going to do about it? 
Confiscate the 400 acres and the rundown 


- house and barn? Auction off the Congres- 


sional Medal and the letters from Marshal 
Foch? Turn the sergeant out onto Highway 
127 and let him die in the nearby cave 
where his great-grandfather, Coonrod Pile, 
holed up as the first white man in Fentress 
County? 

The sergeant’s neighbors wax sarcastic 
when they compare his case with that of Joe 
Louis. Old Joe owes $1,250,000—which the 
United States can kiss goodby—and much 
of it Joe gambled away on golf courses. Yet 
Joe seems to be living comfortably. 

How does Joe Louis, as a citizen, compare 
with Alvin York?) Where are Joe’s medals, 
and how much of his money has gone to 
educate underprivileged boys? 

Then there is the case of General Eisen- 
hower. The general got a special ruling 
from the tax agents on the $1 million which 
@ grateful Nation made payable to him. He 
didn’t pay 50 percent; he paid 26 percent— 
$260,000 in taxes—which left him $740,000 
and rich enough to join the Augusta Golf 
Club. Yet in two wars against the Germans 
Ike never got close enough to smell powder. 

Those are some of the sentiments of the 
sergeant’s neighbors. They think the United 
States ought to square accounts with the 
sergeant and let him live what’s left of a 
gallant and decent life in peace. 

And, after spending 3 days with the ser- 
geant and his neighbors, I agree with them. 

Perhaps his bookkeeping has not been as 
accurate as his rifle fire. So what? There is 
only one Sergeant York; he’s broke, and he 
can’t live much longer. Surely a Senator 
like Estes Kerauver or Abert Gore, both of 
Tennessee, can figure an honorable way for 
the United States to liquidate this claim. 

If there is no better proposal, I suggest 
this: 

On October 8, 1918, in the Argonne, the 
sergeant “teched off” 28 Germans, after 
which the whole machinegun battalion of 
4 officers and 128 men surrendered to him. 

Why don’t we figure those dead Germans 
as deductible at a $1,000 apiece, then allow 
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an extra $1,000 for all those prisoners? 
That'll square the tax account. 

The Defense Department should then pay 
Sergeant York a sergeant’s wages for 4 years 
for all that morale work he did in the camps 
during the Second War. That'll come to 
$10,000, then add interest at 6 percent for 
the years between 1945 and 1960. The whole 
sum will let the sergeant pay his doctor bills 
and “ride his bed” in peace and dignity. 

Finally, since Highway 127 is a scenic 
route between Chicago and Miami Beach, I 
commend this route to sun seekers from 
the Midwest. When you cross the Wolf 
River bridge, stop at the sergeant’s house. 
Don’t go in, for he’s old and tired. But slip 
a card under his door, and tell him you 
haven't forgotten the Argonne, or Hill 223, or 
“the greatest civilian soldier of the War to 
Make the World Safe for Democracy.” 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. -Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Philip F. Harling, chairman 
of the Joint Committee Against Toll TV, 
I direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the following items: “Smog Over 
Hartford,” as it appeared in the Bulletin 
of August 8, 1960; and a column by Allen 
M. Widem as it appeared in the Hart- 
ford Times of August 11, 1960: 

Smoc Over Hartrorp 

Ted Leitzell, the indefatigable propagan- 
dist for Zenith’s over-the-air Phonevision 
system of subscription television, has just 
sent out a booklet entitled “Eighteen Ques- 
tions and Answers about Subscription TV in 
Hartford.” The Connecticut city is to be 
the location of a feevee experiment. 

The Leitzell booklet is a collector's item. 
Rarely have the true aims of toll-vision been 
more explicit stated, and rarely has the 
phony feevee pitch been more obvious. 

The first question, for example, asks what 
feevee will mean for the subscriber. The 
answer is that he will “see premieres of class 
A Hollywood motion picture features now 
seen only in theaters,” as well as first nights 
of new Broadway productions, “experience 
the excitement of the opening of a grand 
opera season” and so forth. 

You may wish to ask Mr. Leitzell at this 
point whether he wants to bet on it, par- 
ticularly on that grand opera bit. But 
wait. In the next answer, we are told that 
“arrangements are now being considered by 
Hollywood’s top studios for bringing to Hart- 
ford via subscription TV the best of new, 
motion pictures—feature films of the caliber 
of ‘Ben-Hur,’ ‘Can-Can,’ and ‘From the 
Terrace.’ Broadway producers of musicals, 
and serious dramatic offerings believe that 
subscription television can bring about a 
new era for theater lovers and are currently 
making plans to bring Broadway shows— 
productions of the quality of ‘Sound of 
Music’ and ‘Andersonville Trial’—to Hart- 
ford subscribers.” And so forth. 

Whe phrasing of these promises deserves 
attention. Note that they talk about films 
of the caliber of “Ben-Hur” and stage shows 
of the quality of “Sound of Music.” If this 
isn’t a deliberate effort to mislead people 
into thinking “Ben-Hur” and “Sound of 
Music” are already scheduled for Hartford 
feevee, it is certainly careless phrasing. 
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It is worth pointing out that the toll- 
vision test in Etobicoke, Canada, is offering 
a@ rather steady diet of second-run movies, 
incidentally, although it too was full of the 
same kind of advance visions of premieres 
and first nights. 

Movie men may also be somewhat puzzled 
as to how a spectacle like “Ben-Hur” will 
look on a 21-inch screen; but then the 
Phonevision booklet didn’t say they would 
play “Ben-Hur” at all. 

It is when we get to the question and 
answer about program costs, though, that 
the full import of Phonevision’s golden vision 
becomes discernible. “Even those with a 
minimum budget for entertainment can af- 
ford subscription TV,” says the booklet, 
“since it would enable families of moderate 
means to enjoy more quality entertainment 
than is now feasible at high box office rates.” 
Comparing feevee’s projected rate schedule 
with the cost “when a family with two chil- 
dren attends a downtown first-run movie 
theater in Hartford * * * including trans- 
portation and parking,” the feevee booklet 
says that “With subscription TV, this family 
could enjoy as many as four movies at home 
for the cost of one evening out.” That’s the 
pitch. Don't go to the movies; patronize the 
cash box in your living room, 

Compare this with the comment about 
existing free television. “Subscription pro- 
graming will be in addition to what you al- 
ready see in Hartford. Subscription TV will 
make your television set more valuable by 
bringing you the economy and convenience 
of great box office entertainment in your 
home.” 

In other words, you can always switch to 
the free channels; you just don’t have to 
go out to the movies any more. To spell out 
this point, the last paragraph in the booklet 
says that while feevee will be broadcast for a 
few hours each day, “when we go on the 
air with subscription programing, we will 
continue to devote the major share of our 
broadcasting day to sponsored and sustaining 
nonsubscription programs at no cost to the 
viewer.’ é 

Here we have it. While Telemeter has 
been claiming that feevee has had no effect 
and will have none on theater business, 
Phonevision is telling its potential customers 
they won't have to go to the box office any 
more—‘four movies at home for the cost of 
one evening out.” 

While Telemeter has been running subrun 
movies, Phonevision is promising premieres 
of films “like” the unique “Ben-Hur” and 
stage shows “like” the equally unique “Sound 
of Music.” 

Hartford is not too far from another Con- 
necticut city named Bridgeport. Bridgeport 
is famous as the home of P, T. Barnum, to 
whom is ascribed the immortal saying that 
“There’s a sucker born every minute.” If, 
in his abode of eternal rest, Phineas T. Bar- 
num could read the Phonevision booklet, he 
would doubtless feel that he had died too 
soon. Feevee must certainly be counting on 
the accuracy of Mr. Barnum’s sucker count. 

Who you kidding, Mr. Leitzell? 


Coast TO Coast 
(By Allen M. Widem) 

What is Connecticut theatrical exhibition’s 
view on pay TV and particularly the ap- 
proaching Zenith-RKO general pay TV ex- 
periment on Hartford's WHCT-TV (channel 
18)? 

By way of background: The campaign 
against pay TV is mushrooming into a battle 
of nationwide proportions*as exhibitor lead- 
ers continue to exhort showmen to extend 
themselves in every possible way to curb the 
threat to the Nation’s motion picture 
theaters. 

Published reports that the major tele- 
vision networks have changed their stand 


and now look with favor on pay TV were 


to the public interest. 

“It is my belief,” Harling added, “that 
these reports were planted by pay TV pro- 
ponents in an effort to stampede their op- 
ponents. The television networks are just 
as adamant today against pay TV as they 
have been d the past decade, and as 
they publicly stated at various hearings in 
Washington. The reports are absolutely 
false.” 

Harling noted that Marcus Cohn, of the 
Washington law firm of Cohn & Marks, 
which has been retained by both the joint 
committee and the Connecticut Exhibitors 
Committee, had filed with the FOO a request 
on July 14 that the Zenith-REO general ap- 
Plication be made the subject of public 
h 


earings. 

Bernard Menschell, of the Outdoor Theater 
Corp. (operating the Manchester and Pike 
Drive-In Theaters), has written the following 
paragraphs for the Times: ; 

If pay TV ever comes to your house, what 
will you be able to see for money that you 
can’t now see for free? Nobody knows. 

Since 1955 the Federal Communications 
Commission has been trying to get the vari- 
ous promoters who have come before it to 


As a matter of fact the lawyers for the 
local promoters of pay TV have pleaded with 
the FCC not to hold an open hearing where 
any claims as to programs could be chal- 
lenged while the promoters are under oath. 

The local promoters of pay TV claim, in 
general terms, they will offer first-run 
movies, plays, sporting events, grand opera, 
ballet companies, and symphony orchestras. 
You can now see most of these types of pro- 
grams on your TV set for free. 

The new movies now available for free TV 
have never been seen by more than three- 
fourths of our country’s population. To 
these people these movies are first run. 
The plays of the “Hallmark Hall of Fame” 
and similar programs are wonderful and they 
are on free TV. Would it make a sporting 
event any better if we had to pay for it rather 
than watching it for free as we do now? 

Grand opera, ballet, symphony orchestras. 
Now here is something. For those of us who 
like to watch the long-hair programs, pay 
TV might be the answer—and perhaps the 
FCC would nail down the amount of time 
pay TV must offer this type of entertain- 
ment prime viewing hours to make 
certain it is not offered 3 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Most of us, however, ask nothing more 
than being entertained enough to forget our 
everyday problems plus forgetting the ever- 
increasing possibility of being clobbered by 
an atom bomb tomorrow. 

We like the “Mavericks,” “Wagon Trains,” 
“Open Ends,” “Robert. Young,” and “Danny 
Thomas” shows. Plus the ball games, And 
even though we might fall asleep while 
watching we are in the majority by thou- 
sands to one. Our tastes call the shots as to 
what is now shown on free TV and will call 
the shots as to what will be shown on pay 
TV. The only change being, we will have to 
pay, and pay dearly, for it. 

This is so, not because the talented peo- 
ple who make the shows love us, but because 
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We are where the money is. In fact we are 
the money in the bank for the mass enter- 
tainment business. It is impossible for the 
golden pay TV dreams of its promoters to be 
realized without the dollar-a-show of the 
mass audience. 

Just how much will we have to pay for 
the privilege of watching on our own TV set 
that which we now see for free? 

During the day the boss of the house-— 
the Missus—steals a well-deserved 90 minutes 
of relaxation—$1. 

She can now watch as long as she wants 
for free. Your kids watch a couple of hours 
before dinner—$1. They now watch for 
hours and hours for free. 

Now, Dad, it’s your turn. You, too, can 
watch for 90 minutes for a buck. But will 
you be relaxed? Nosiree. 

You’re not going to doze off while that 
darn box is eating up your dollar. After the 
dollar is gone you are going to turn the dial 
_to what is left of free TV—a test pattern— 
and dream of the good old days when the air 
waves were free. 

No matter how they slice it, you have spent 
at least $3 for 1 day’s viewing. Let’s say 
this happened to be a 30-day month. So, 
good old dad, you have spent $99 for the 
privilege of watching your TV set a month 
for actually less hours than you now watch 
for free. That $90 is just about the same 
as your monthly mortgage or rent. Good old 
dad. 

If you don’t feel at this time that you’d 
like to double your monthly rent or mort- 
gage payment, drop me a line, saying how 
you feel about pay TV, include your address 
and sign it. I'll get it to the proper people 
in Washington. They are all right down 
there. They will understand. They have to 
pay their bills, too. Write me at the Outdoor 
Theater Corp., 153 Main Street, Manchester, 
Conn, 


FCC—Renewal of Broadcast Licenses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received some very interesting cor- 
respondence, touching upon legislation 
before the Congress. 

The resolution, passed unanimously by 
the American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists—Chicago Local, affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO, is especially in- 
teresting. 

I am certain that the suggestions con- 
tained therein are worthy of the con- 
sideration of the membership of the 
Congress. - 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TELEVISION 
AND RADIO ARTISTS, 
Chicago, Ill., August 12, 1960. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a copy 
of a telegram which I sent on August 12 to 
the Honorable Everett McKINLEY DIRKSEN. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a resolution 
which was unanimously passed by our dete- 
gation to the Washington convention. 

We honorably and respectfully urge your 
support on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
RaYMoOnD A. JONES, 
Central Regional Director, AFTRA. 
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RESOLUTION FroM THE CHIcAGo LOCAL 
AFTRA — 


Whereas the license to operate a broad- 
casting station granted by the FCC is predi- 
cated upon the broadcasting licensee oper- 
ating the station in the public interest, con- 
venience, and the necessity; and 

Whereas the phrase “public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity” rightfully means 
“substantial programing by the broadcast- 
ing station so as to aid, foster, and reflect 
the cultural, economic, sociological, and 
other objectives of the community in which 
the station is located,” as well as the origi- 
nation of a substantial number of programs 
from that locality; and 

Whereas many hroadcasters in their li- 
cense applications for the right to operate 
a station have made certain promises, rep- 
resertations, and warranties as to the pro- 
graming of the station in the public inter- 
est, convenience, and necessity; and 

Whereas many broadcasters have failed in 
substantial measure to live up to. their 
promises as to programing the stations in 
the public interest, convenience, and ne- 
cessity; and 

Whereas local and network broadcasters 
have canceled, with increasing and alarm- 
ing frequency, locally produced programs, 
therefore terminating services of many local 
technicians, performers, musicians, and 
other highly trained personnel; and 

Whereas the members of AFTRA, as well 
as the general public, have a real and sub- 
stantial interest in the programing of the 
station in accordance with the promises, 
warranties, and representations upon which 
the broadcast license was issued; and 

Whereas the FCC is obligated by law to 
determine the initial issuance of the broad- 
cast license as well as the application for 
the renewal of the said license; and 

Whereas the FCC has the right to ex- 
amine and hold public hearings on the 
right of any broadcast licensee to a renewal 
of its license: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That AFTRA’s national execu- 
tive secretary and national counsel be and 
they hereby are authorized to take any and 
all action in Congress, before appropriate 
committees and the FCC, in cooperation 
with other affected unions, guilds, and asso- 
ciations in the broadcasting field, to secure 
the right of AFTRA, and the aforemen- 
tioned unions, guilds, and associations, and 
other interested members of the general 
public to require the FCC to hold public 
hearings on applications for the issuance 
or renewals of broadcast licenses where a 
protest has been filed, so that the broad- 
caster can be required to prove that he has 
operated and will operate in the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 

Avcust 12, 1960. 
The Honorable Everetr McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Affairs, Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge you to drop exclusion 
of employees of radio or television stations 
in cities of less than 100,000 population from 
the provision of the proposed amendment to 
the Fair Standard Labor Act of 1938. It is 
unthinkable that announcers, engineers, and 
other talented and trained personnel get less 
than $46 per week for 40 hours in America 
today. I have in my possession brochures 
published by the company which claims a 
listening audience of more than a million 
persons in Chicago, Gary, and Hammond. 
There are hundreds of such stations which 
have a studio and transmitter just outside 
the city limits of large metropolitan areas, 
which would be exempted under proposed 
exclusion. I am mailing you special deliv- 
ery copy of brochure. 

RAYMOND A. JONES, 
Central Regional Director, AFTRA. 


August 26, 1960 


Avucust 24, 1960. 
Mr. RAyMonp A. JONEs, 
Executive Secretary, AFTRA, Chicago Local, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Jones: I have received your let- 
ter relative to the matters passed upon in 
the adoption of the resolution for the Chi- 
cago local—AFTRA, and have called your 
suggestions to the attention of Congressman 
Perer F. Mack, Jr., of Illinois, who is our 
representative on the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I am 
recommending the same to him. 

Thank you for calling this matter to my 
attention, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
Ro.anp V. LIBonatt. 
AvucGustT 24, 1960. 
Hon. Perer F. Mack, Jr., 
Washington, D.C.- 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I have received the en- 
closed communication from Mr. Raymond A. 
Jones, executive secretary of AFTRA, Chi- 
cago local. 

I feel that some of the suggestions that 
are included in this resolution contribute, in 
@ measure, to the solution of many of the 
problems facing that industry. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this matter, I am, 

As ever, 
ROLAND V. LIBoNATT. 
AvGust 25, 1960. 
The Honorable Rotanp V. LIBoNATI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear ROLAND: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of August 24 and the 
enclosed resolution from the Chicago local 
of AFTRA. 

Many of us on our committee have been 
quite concerned about the policies of radio 
and television stations in overlooking local 
interest and in the FCC policy of automatic- 
ally renewing station licenses. I feel the 
suggestions made in the resolution from 
AFTRA are extremely appropriate and sup- 
port the views expressed in reports made by 
the Committee on Legislative Oversight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perer F. Mack, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, the communication re- 
ceived from the Honorable PEeTer F. 
Mack, Jr., Representative from the 21st 
Congressional District of Tlinois, is in- 
dicative of the acceptance of the sug- 
gested changes contained in the resolu- 
tion from Chicago local of AFTRA. 

As a recognized expert in this field, 
certainly, his recommedations should be 
accepted. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt:execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 























Jet Takeoff Noise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the jet 
age has brought a marvelously new 
means of transportation to the people of 
the globe. However, it has also brought 
many new problems, one of which is the 
extremely unpleasant problem of noise 
in jet takeoffs and landings. I share the 
continuing concern of many people who 
live with me in the State of California 
with respect to the problem. During the 
past many months I have been consult- 
ing with the head of the FAA, General 
Quesada, with a view to taking steps 
which might be useful in eliminating the 
unsettling sounds of takeoffs when jet 
planes take off from airports. 

General Quesada has issued a series of 
regulations to deal with that problem. I 
believe they will be helpful. I have been 
interested also to note that some $50 
million has been allocated by the avia- 
tion industry to study the best means 
of eliminating these noises. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent editorial on this subject entitled 
“Quiet, Please!” appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star for August 21, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Quiet, PLEASE! 

Disclosure that the aviation industry has 
spent $50 million during the past 5 years in 
efforts to solve the increasingly serious prob- 
lem of airline noise gives a measure of hope 
to those whose ears and nerves have been 
blasted by the din of passing planes. Suf- 
ferers from the racket in the skies should 
not allow their hopes to soar too high, how- 
ever, for no immediate relief can be promised 
by those studying the problem. 

The industry’s program of noise research 
and suppression was outlined by Sir William 
P. Hildred, director general of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, at his head- 
quarters in Montreal. He said the noise 
problem would be a major issue at the meet- 
ing next month in Denmark of the interna- 
tional group. Meanwhile, according to Sir 
William, an enormous amount of work has 
been done on both sides of the Atlantic in 
trying to silence the big aircraft—especially 
those with jet engines. Waxing philosoph- 
ical, Sir William added that “people should 
understand that a certain amount of power 
in anything makes a noise—and noise is an 
essential accompaniment of modern life.” 

Maybe so. But we fervently hope that the 
aviation people nevertheless will continue to 
seek effective means of making airplanes 
quieter. Residents of some sections of the 
Washington area are finding it difficult 
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enough to be philosophical about the roar 
of conventional planes taking off or landing 
at the National Airport. They will be even 
less philosophical when the big jet airliners 
start using the new airport at Chantilly. 

Federal Aviation Administrator Quesada 
is no less concerned over the noise problem 
than harassed residents near airports. He has 
stated that the FAA is concentrating right 
now on the problem, which involves not only 
engineering research on engines and planes 
but the arrangement of takeoff and landing 
patterns so as to cause the least disturbance 
to persons on the ground. Some progress has 
been made in the latter direction here, al- 
though pilots do not always follow the routes 
laid out. Here is an enforcement problem 
with which the FAA should deal. 

Mr. Quesada wisely has taken steps to cope 
with the jet noise “fallout” when the Dulles 
International Airport opens next year. Large 
buffer zones, each as large as the National 
Airport, have been established at the ends of 
each runway. Land that otherwise might 
have been used for residential purposes snd 
thus become a source of complaints has been 
taken into these zones. But the breakthrough 
that some day may silence the jets and bring 
peace of mind and body to those of us who 
are earthbound is not yet in sight. Whatever 
the cost, we hope the aviation industry and 
the Government will press ever onward in 
their search for a solution. 


House Program for Week of August 29 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 
PROGRAM-——DISTRICT BILLS IN ORDER ON MONDAY 

NEXT—CONSENT AND PRIVATE CALENDARS TO 

BE CALLED ON TUESDAY NEXT 

(Mr. HALLECK asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 1 minute.) 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for the balance of this week and as best 
he can tell us at this time the program 
for next week, and if he can predict, if 
he cares to, as to a possible sine die ad- 
journment next week. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, the 
next order of business today is the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. 

Following that will be bills from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and I suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that they bring up today only 
those bills which in his opinion and that 
of the members of his committee are not 
controversial and that the others be car- 
rier over until Monday of next week. 

Mr, HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit an interruption, I might suggest 
that he obtain consent at this time to 
consider those bills on Monday next that 
are not disposed of today. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order on Monday next to consider bills 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMA( On Tuesday, of 
course, there will be the call of the Con- 
sent Calendar and Private Calendar. 

Mr. Speaker; i ask unanimous consent 
that it may in order on Tuesday 
next to call the Consent Calendar and 
the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas-~ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. If the gentleman will 
permit at that point, may I express the 
sincere hope that members of any com~< 
mittee which has bills eligible for con- 
sideration on these calendars get them 
in so they can be called on the calendars 
and not have to be brought up under 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Then there will be called up on Tues~- 
day the bill H.R,- 8093, the Merchant 
Marine Act, Pacific coast shipbuilding, 
if a rule is filed on it. 

Also there will be several resolutions 
and bills from the Committee on House 
Administration relative to printing and 
other matters. A list of these resolu- 
tions and bills will be placed in Mon- 
day’s REcorD. 

The bill H.R. 8093, dealing with the 
Merchant Marine Act, is the only legis- 
lative bill I have put down specifically. 

Of course I make the usual reserva- 
tion that any further program will be 


announced later and that conference re-. 


ports may be brought up at any time. 

In reference to the sine die resolution, 
I am unable to state anything in con- 
nection with that. The one thing that 
might delay it would be the length of 
time the conferees may take on the min- 
mum wage bill and how far the confer- 
ees are willing to go in accepting the 
better bill that passed the other body. 

Mr. HALLECK. I was satisfied with 
the House bill, as, apparently, the ma- 
jority was. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That makes a 
straight issue between the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I favor neither bill, 
particularly, but between the two I favor 
the Senate bill. But let us not get into 
that. 

DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
next week be dispensed with. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not want to be held down to this, 
but my best judgment is that we may 
adjourn sine die around Wednesday or 
‘Thursday. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to make 
one further observation that has been 
suggested to me. We may have some 
committee action dealing with extension 
of the Sugar Act. Any matter, I may say 
to the gentleman, such as that, we can 
agree among us to consider, and I will 
be glad to cooperate in every way I can. 

I would like to make one other sugges- 
tion. That is that everyone understands 
as we come into the closing days of the 
session, if any bills are to be brought up 
under unanimous-consent agreements, 
which would involve unanimous consent 
for passage or for suspension, that there 
be consultation so we can understand 
completely what is involved. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is clearly within his rights.on that. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns 
today it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


States Rights Found 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
August 26, 1960, issue of the State, of 
Columbia, S.C., contains a well-written 
editorial which makes an excellent point. 
The point is that the important princi- 
ple of local self-government, referred to 
by many as States rights, is quite mean- 
ingless to the advocates of centralization 
of power in Washington until and unless 
this vital principle can be found to serve 
a useful purpose for them. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATES RicHtTs FounD 

Four of New York’s leading politicos, the 
present Governor, Nelson Rockefeller, and 
his three predecessors in office, Averell Harri- 
man, Thomas E. Dewey, and Herbert H. Leh- 
man, have made a big discovery. They have 
found out that there is such a thing as States 
rights. And we are glad they have. 

It all came about this way: Representa- 
tive EMMANUEL CELLER, of Brooklyn, was 
preparing to ask the House of Representa- 
tives to cite three officials of the Port of 
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New York Authority for contempt of Con- 
gress on the ground that they had withheld 
information wanted by the House judiciary 
committee which has been investigating the 
authority for several months. Since then 
CELLER has gone through with his proposal 
and the House has voted to cite them. 

A telegram of protest, sent to all House 
Members, said the four Governors believed 
“such precipitate and unhappy action would 
mark the first time in the history of the 
United States that the Congress ever voted 
to instigate criminal prosecution for con- 
tempt against State officers serving a State 
agency in a matter that concerns the proper 
exercise of their official duties.” It was 
charged the Judiciary Committee’s attempt 
to subpena confidential interoffice memoran- 
dums—the source of the proposed citation— 
was an attempt to invade States rights. 

CrELLER said if the Governors believe that 
his committee has acted unconstitutionally, 
the proper way to test the question is to ap- 
peal to the courts, and Rockefeller replied 
that if thesé officials were cited (which they 
have been) “of course we shall take it to 
the courts.” 

In their letter the four New York Gover- 
nors said: “We are faced with an assertion 
of Federal power to control State and mu- 
nicipal agencies which would wrench our 
system of government from its established 
foundations. The subpena at issue ap- 
peared to us and our legal advisers to con- 
stitute a novel intrusion by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into areas reserved by the constitu- 
tion to our respective States and to con- 
stitute a precedent which could subject vari- 
ous agencies of State government through- 
out the Nation to be similarly answerable to 
Federal authority.” 

As a believer in States rights we, of course, 
side with the Governors. But that is not the 
immediate point we wish to make. We are 
just so glad that these chief executives have 
at long last discovered that there is such a 
thing as States rights. The next step for 
them would be to recognize that States 
rights apply not just to New York, but to 
other parts of the country as well—even-to 
the South. But we guess that would be 
asking too much. 


Can America Maintain Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
California’s most distinguished State 
senators, Nelson S. Dilworth, of River- 
side County, last year made an outstand- 
ing address at the Kiwanis Club of San 
Diego. The subject, “Can America 
Maintain Peace?” is one which is of up- 
permost concern to all of us today and 
the outstanding quality of Senator Dil- 
worth’s effort is indicated by the fact 
that the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge selected this speech as the winner 
of its George Washington Honor Medal. 

The speech defends the American sys- 
tem of government from the slander and 
false claims of the Russian dictatorship 
and is more timely today than it was 
when it was first delivered at San Diego 
on August 25, 1959. 


August 27 


Under unanimous consent I include 
this speech in the Appendix of the REc- - 
ORD as a portion of my remarks: 

CaN AMERICA MAINTAIN PEACE? 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
gracious words of welcome and to you, Presi- 
dent Cunningham, may I express my sincere 
appreciation for the outstanding leadership 
of your organization in clarifying the obli- 
gations of citizenship in a free, popular form 
of government and also your accomplish- 
ments in meeting these obligations. 

I am sure that you all fully realize that 
a government, whether good or bad, is made 
up of people, men and women of varying 
standards and motives. Our illustrious first 
President of this Republic often stated in 
substance and I think in words, “Government 
is a dangerous servant and a terrible mas- 
ter.” What words could be more true or 
more applicable to our situation today? Shall 
we keep our government as a servant of the 
people, doing their will, or allow cunning 
and malevolent conspirators to seize con- 
trol and make of our free institutions an 
instrument for the exercise of their dicta- 
torial will? This is not an idle thought. It 
has happened to a score of republics in your 
lifetime and mine. Shall it also happen to 
us, to you and to me, to your children and 
to mine? The answer is for us to give. 

Centuries ago in the English Parliament 
Sir Edmund Burke declared, “For evil men 
to succeed it is only necessary that good men 
do nothing.” Perhaps others voiced that 
sentiment in earlier years in forums un- 
recorded. It was true then and it is true 
now. For evil men. to seize our Government 
and with it our liberties and freedom, it is 
only necessary that our official leaders do 
nothing. 

For the world Communist conspiracy, to 
take over and enslave Americans by means 
of control.of our American Government it is 
only necessary that freedom-loving American 
Officials in public office do nothing to oppose 
them. Our governmental leaders must re- 
sist the Socialist front of the Communist 
conspiracy, or we will be engulfed as others 
have been. 

The freedom-loving President of Czecho- 
slovakia was not removed from office when 
the Communists seized the Republic. The 
freedom-loving majority in the Parliament 
was not immediately replaced. They were 
just intimidated into doing nothing to hinder 
the Communist organization.at work. They 
thought, perhaps, that they could compro- 
mise, or coexist with Communists in political 
activity. Alas, how tragic a mistake. Amer- 
ica also can fall into the Communist tyranny 
while hating it. 

The last step in Czechoslovakia that sealed 
the doom of freedom and the end of the 
Republic was when the newspapers refused 
to continue printing the facts developed by 
the parliamentary commissions exposing 
the organizational methods of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy to terrorize non-Communists 
into submission. The Communists boasted 
that they would make the non-Comamunisis 
destroy the Republic and they did. The long 
sharp blade that drew the lifeblood of free- 
dom from the heart of Czechoslovakia was 
the stupid participation by non-Communists 
in organizations directed and controlled by 
concealed Communists. The Communist 
Party was only the handle of the blade and 
the rough hand on the handle was that of 
the Politburo in the Kremlin. 

It is only prudence to consider the fate that 
has befallen other free governments. The 
czars Of Russia in the evolution of time and 
progress finally granted to the Russian peo- 
ple a parliament, a duma, in the year 1905. 
Progressively the elected representatives of 
the people accomplished faltering but well 
directed steps toward freedom. In the mili- 
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tary debacle of 1917 with disaster at the 
fighting front a harsh reality, the duma set 
up a republic to be rid of the incompetent 
hereditary rulers. Political freedoms were 
declared and political prisoners released from 
jail. Revolutionary fugitives in foreign 
lands were permitted to return. 

As the new republican leaders rallied their 
armies to defend their native homeland they 
allowed opposition parties to organize and 
even to arm themselves in the name of lib- 
erty. In only a few months, as the repub- 
lic’s leaders and soldiers, faced the foreign 
invader, they were stabbed in the back at 
St. Petersburg by the organized Socialist 
Party of Nicolai Lenin, a returned Socialist 
fugitive. Under Lenin’s orders a mob of 
revolutionary conspirators, rifles in hand, 
rushed into the duma and made: prisoners 
of the elected representatives of the Russian 
people. Arsenals and supply trains were 
raided for arms that should have been in the 
hands of the armies defending Russia from 
attack, and before the armies at the fighting 
front could turn about and deal with the 
enemy at home, the homeland had fallen into 
the bloody hands of Lenin’s well-disciplined 
party. And what party was it? It was the 
Socialist Party. Lenin was a Socialist. As 
a Socialist he came to power, but to force 
his socialism on an unwilling people he had 
to have a secret police system under a re- 
leased bank robber from the Caucasus. So- 
cialism was made compulsory and extended 
to the daily details of personal life. It re- 
quired punishment and terrorism for en- 
forcement on such a scale that no ordinary 
court system could cope with the volume of 
resistance. Compulsory socialism, known as 
communism, cannot be made effective with- 
out arbitrary police power to individuals or 
groups and liquidate them. 

The socialism of Lenin was but a high- 
sounding name to screen a tyranny and op- 
pression never realized under the worst of 
the czars. And it all happened so quickly, so 
unexpectedly. It happened in days, even in 
hours. The transition from freedom to slav- 
ery is quick, like passing through a door. 
The return trip from slavery to freedom takes 
whole generations, yes, centuries of sacrificial 
struggle by the noblest and best youth of the 
land. All the accomplishments of the Rus- 
sian people in hundreds of years of struggles 
for freedom were swept away in minutes as 
Lenin’s rifle-bearing revolutionary Socialists 
rushed into the duma and made prisoners of 
the freely elected representatives of the Rus- 
sian people. Nothing remained to stop 
Stalin from displacing Lenin and setting 
up rule by violence. Not only can socialism 
never provide peace, but socialism requires 
violence and tyranny to exist. 

South and west of Russia across the con- 
tinent of Europe, Lenin and Stalin were 
copied. A conspiracy was organized within 
a country enjoying constitutional freedom 
under the nominal leadership of an indul- 
gent and popular king. Benito Mussolini 
was allowed to organize to use force by the 
tolerant government. He marched on Rome 
and rather than shed Italian blood the gov- 
ernment allowed him to take over. And who 
was he? He was the leader of the Socialist 
Party of Italy. It is true that he copied the 
emblem of the Caesar§, the bundle of sticks 
and battleax called faces, and became known 
as a Fascist, but he built his organization 
out of the Socialist Party on socialist 
theories. 

Faced with popular dissent and reluctance, 
he, too, turned to secret police and bathed 
Italy in the blood of her own sons and 
daughters. The indolent Italian citizen 
content to leave the government to others 
paid a thousandfold in labor, blood, and 
tears under the Socialist dictatorship for 
his apathy during his years of freedom. 
Yes, and in the loss of his sons in the rash 
military adventures of the dictatorship, the 
Italian father’s aged head was brought low 
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to an unhappy and lonely grave. All he- 
cause they neglected to make the sacrifice 
of time and effort to preserve their free in- 
stitutions when they had them. 

Freedom will not operate itself. It must 
be defended. It is but a chance to achieve 
liberty for ourselves. We must accept the 
responsibility and labor to operate our 
popular government or become slaves. May 
I repeat that for evil men to succeed it is 
only necessary for good men to do nothing. 
Socialism in Italy could not provide peace 
but plunged the country into reckless for- 
eign wars and maintained murderous, deci- 
mating strife in the homeland. 

By the time that the people of Italy were 
ground under socialism’s iron heel, a man 
with a cropped mustache reached for the 
leadership of the Socialist Party in Germany. 


With inflammatory speeches and promised.. 


glories for Germany he bound to his will 
the Socialist organization. The German 
Republic was tolerant. Thé leaders were 
hesitant... Their currency was valueless. 
Adolph Hitler was allowed to organize with 
military methods. 

As a Socialist he came to power by elec- 
tion. To carry out his Socialist decrees in 
the face of rising resistance of the German 
people, Hitler too, had to organize a gestapo 
and secret police, yes, and huge crematories 
and charnethouses to liquidate and dispose 
of millions of his own countrymen, and 
countrywomen. By the chance of history 
this Socialist dictator come into political 
command of the German General Staff, the 
world’s greatest war machine, and plunged 
the whole world into the mass carnage of 
World War II. This was Hitler’s method of 
suppressing the German people’s discontent 
under socialism. Enforced socialism cannot 
keep peace but leads inevitably to war. 

And what shall I say of the German people 
who neglected to keep their constitutional 
republic and voluntarily chose a fuhrer? In 
exchange for their freedom they got poverty, 
destructions of homes and loss of livelihood, 
wounds without number, death and a na- 
tional and racial condemnation and dishonor 
on the unchangeable pages of history. All 
this was because they would not accept the 
friendly duties and responsibilities of free 
popular government under the Reich. 

From these examples, and I could give 
others, I think it is clearly evident that com- 
pulsory socialism, or call it communism, it’s 
the same thing, holds no promise for peace 
or for any advancement of human welfare. 
Marx called it socialism, Lenin called it 
socialism, Stalin called it socialism, 
Khrushchev calls it socialism, and socialism 
it really is. Under its rule government is 
a@ terrible master, indeed. And why should 
America adopt it piecemeal, a little at a 
time? Careless officials thrust on us various 
types of socialism. It aggrandizes their 
power. It multiplies their control of affairs 
and control of people. If we allow these 
Officials to put one thin layer of socialism 
on top of another, they will soon be our 
masters, and we will be prisoners in the land 
we failed to protect and save. Socialism on 
the installment plan is just as tyrannical as 
any other socialism. 

Socialism is never practiced voluntarily by 
all people, It has to be enforced. Enforced 
socialism is communism. To enforce social- 
ism in the.common, everyday acts of life 
of the people, a secret police and dictator- 
ship are required. The police state inevita- 
bly develops into terrorism and destroys 
every trace of freedom. It becomes the ter- 
rible master that President Washington 
warned us to beware of. But the father of 
our country also said the government could 
be a servant, even if a dangerous servant. 

The critical turning point of whether gov- 
ernment is a master or a servant is this, 
“have controls been established so that the 
people may control the men and women 
into whose hands power is delivered?” And 





we must remember that one government has 
as much power as another, the power of 
life and death is wielded by every govern- 
ment. In our America let’s look at some of 
the controls that have been firmly estab- 
lished to hold im check any rash and ad- 
venturous official who may come to tempo- 
rary power. 

' What has our American Constitution en- 
abled the American people to accomplish .to- 
ward realizing in government the ideals of 
the great Declaration of Independence, ideals 


_of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness? 


First we have accom ed freedom of life. 
We have established effective curbs on the 
police and military forces of our country. 
The citizens cannot be placed in 
for life or liberty by the police or even by any 
judge without the voluntary waiver of the 
right to a jury trial. Every citizen may count 
on this security. The people have withheld 
from government officials and reserved to 
themselves in the form of juries the right to 
judge the innocence or guilt of their own 
neighbors. Americans have established the 
greatest consideration and fairness toward 
those accused of wrongdoing ever known to 
exist in this world. Even for petty offenses 
the citizen accused can demand a trial by a 
citizen jury of his peers within the jurisdic- 
tion of the alleged offense. This vital fea- 
ture of American liberty is not equaled in 
other governments. 

Other great powers are withheld from our 
Government officials by the people. Leaders 
of the National Government are powerless to 
alter the Constitution if they are faithful 


to their solemn oaths to uphold and defend. 


it. Only by referring p amendments 
to the elected legislatures of the States or 
to elected conventions can amendments be 
affected. 

The history of liberty the world around 
has been the story of resistance by the people 
to the encroachments of their own govern- 
ment. No matter how well intentioned, 
human beings in public office, some of them 
at least, tend to expand their power and en- 
large their activity. In no other country 
have the people more safeguards, more weap- 
ons to strengthen their resistance by 
ful means to such trespass of the liberties as 
have been reserved to the people by the Con- 
stitution. 

In the Constitution itself there are num- 
berless checks and balances to safeguard our 
people against arbitrary caprice in official 
acts. Congressional action is subject to 
Presidential veto. The veto may be over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote in each House 
of Congress. The President must obey the 
laws duly enacted and must uphold the Con- 
stitution. If he fails, Congress by the proc- 
ess of impeachment may remove him from 
office. The President may not touch a single 
dollar in the Treasury without an appro- 
priation by Congress. The powerful House 
of Representatives is required to come be- 
fore the people for election or removal every 
2 years. 

In 170 years no one has successfully sub- 
verted our constitutional processes and to- 
day our Government is the oldest national 
government in the world without major 
change in its basic institutions. 

Another check or balance on the Presi- 
dential power is that the most important 
appointments made by the President are 
subject to the approval and consent of the 
Senate. Thus the important policy deci- 
sions of the American Government are for 
the most part the result of concerted action 
of several or even many offiicals. 

Historically the last word in the defense 
of the Constitution has been the prerogative 
of the judiciary with the final resort being 
the Supreme Court. Acts of Congress or 
acts by any official may be challenged in the 
courts by any citizen and if the courts find 
that they are in conflict with the Consti- 
tution, the governmental act is void. So 
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we have a government of laws made by many 
rather than one official and all subject to the 
scrutiny of the courts as to their conformity 

' with the Constitution. The security of the 
American citizen in his constitutional rights 
is our Nation’s most outstanding and unique 
political accomplishment. Comparable 
rights in the economic field are enjoyed by 
the people of America as a result of their 
active participation in governmental activ- 
ity and their use of the political safeguards 
so that in America, government is in fact 
a servant of the people. 

Our Government being under the control 
of the people should bring about a signifi- 
cant and unique policy in relations with 
other countries. It certainly has. Although 
America has become the greatest military, 
naval, and aerial power on the earth, we 
hold and rule no conquered land. Along 
our farflung land frontiers our neighbors 
dwell peacefuliy and unafraid without forts 
or defenses of any kind. The American Con- 
stitution is the greatest peace document ever 
produced by men. Our weaker neighbors 
pay us not tribute but dwell secure under 
our protection from the greed of conquest 
by totelitarian countries. The flow of wealth 
is not from the weak to this powerful Na- 
tion but from us to the weak and under- 
developed countries. All this is in response 
to the will of the American people as freely 
expressed in elections. In American elec- 
tions there is always another name, or place 
for one, on the ballot to confront our official 
leaders when they go back to the people for 
extension of their tenure of office. There is 
always competition for election to office or 
the opportunity for competition. Competi- 
tion in elections is another word for free- 
dom. 

There is also competition for business suc- 
cess. In the interest of the public, com- 
petition is regulated to insure honesty and 
fairness, but there is little socialistic gov- 
ernmental dictation. This competition in 
business for public favor and demand is 
very real and keen. The public is the um- 
pire and the banker is the scorekeeper. 
Every time you buy a General Motors car 
you make that corporation more prosperous. 
When you buy Texaco gas you promote the 
growth of that company. You have your 
choice. You may buy Chevron or Shell gas. 
That manufacturer will grow. You may buy 
Chrysler or American Motors. You choose. 
Competition, the American way, gives you 
your free choice. Competition lets you, the 
people, decide what you want. Competition 
greatly expands American liberty and is an- 
other word for freedom. It is what has 
made America the wonderland of the world. 

In the American competitive economic 
field there have developed many instances 
of voluntary cooperation that are highly 
beneficial to the public and to the parties 
participating. These must never be con- 
fused with the politically compulsory social- 
ism that has been so tragically destructive 
abroad. 

Competition exists all around us in the 
world of nature, between the grasses in our 
lawn and the trees in our forest, between 
the wild animal life for survival, yes and 
even among birds for life itself. Competi- 
tion is natural in this world and in our 
political life, competition is the means by 
which we give the people their choice, their 
control of government as a servant and not 
as a master. 

Our Constitution guarantees no results. 
It is primarily a rule of the game, a means 
of fairly determining the will of the people. 
Our Constitution will not work itself. We 
can no more have liberty and peace without 
effort than we can have bread without toil 
and labor. Our Constitution is entirely in 


language of opportunity, a chance for the 
ambitious to achieve for the people of 
America. 
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Today the way to survival in American 
national official position is to serve the cause 
of peace among the peoples of the world. 
This benign competition between the most 
able and powerful leaders of America is the 
hope of humanity the world around to es- 
cape the unavoidable trend to war of the 
socialist dictatorships. While foreign dic- 
tators compete for power, American leaders 
compete to make peace more secure and to 
banish fear and want from the firesides of 
the world. I can best describe it as the 
Golden Rule put into practice by our Na- 
tion in international affairs. We are trying 
to do unto others as we would that they 
would do unto us. 

I have tried to show how the Constitution 
of the United States requires competition for 
positions of leadership in the American Gov- 
ernment and uses this competition as the 
means by which the people, with their choice 
of candidates, exercise their control over the 
policy of the American Government and re- 
strain the over ambitious should they come 
to power. This control by the people over 
their officials in Government not only renders 
civil war unnecessary and preserves peace at 
home, but in effect selects leaders for our 
Government who seek peace in relations with 
other peoples and other nations. Our leaders 
do this because it serengthens their positions 
in the political competition for continued re- 
turn to official position by the people at 
elections. This is a true and dependable 
type of peace that is based solidly on the will 
of the American people. 

The wise Forefathers who framed our Con- 
stitution understood this point clearly. 
They wrote a provision in the Constitution 
that the Federal Government must guarantee 
a@ republican form of government to each 
State. In other words should a State become 
a dictatorship or a monarchy, the United 
States must step in and restore a republic. 
The architects of our Constitution under- 
stood clearly that we cannot have a partner- 
ship with dictators and maintain freedom. 

The least successful phases of government 
in the American Republic are those munici- 
palities that fall under the power of a politi- 
cal boss. This happens too often but the 
point I want to observe is that, whenever, a 
boss gets control of a city political machine, 
he inevitably corrupts the State government. 
We cannot permit dictators or bosses within 
the framework of our free institutions with- 
out great harm to our Government and to 
the people. Neither can we safely go into 
partnership with foreign dictators in a world 
government. We are but one-fifteenth of 
the population of the world and we have one 
vote in 77 in the Assembly of the United 
Nations. Conferences with other nations and 
cooperation for specific goals, yes, but sur- 
render of our Army and Navy to foreign con- 
trol and yield to aliens at the head of world 
government the power of taxation and the 
regulation of immigration to this free land of 
ours, never. Any such step would end all 
freedom. 

Our unique political and economic insti- 
tutions have enabled the American people to 
produce one-third the wealth and goods of 
the world. We cannot, we dare not subju- 
gate our people and our accomplishments to 
the control of representatives of the back- 
ward peoples, representatives who dominate 
and oppress their own lands, If it is neces- 
sary to fight Communist infiltration in Leb- 
anon, why not in America? If it is necessary 
to fight Communists in Quemoy and Matsu, 
why not resist and expose them in America 
now, while yet we can? 

But you ask me, How is America going to 
stop the Communist world conspiracy short 
of war? Students of history believe Hitler 
could have been stopped if the nations had 
realistically faced up to his announced in- 
tentions in time. 
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And what are the Communist intentions? 
They have been proclaimed countless times 
by books, speeches, pamphlets, radio, and 
periodicals. They are driving for a world 
dictatorship. A dictatorship of the proletari- 
at they. say, meaning dictatorship by the 
power-mad, self-appointed conspirators in 
the Kremlin. The Communist official who in 
person directed the slaughter of 15 million 
blond, freedom-loving Ukrainian peasant 
men, women, and children has publicly boast- 
ed speaking to the American people that 
“some day we will bury you.” 

It is probably true that the majority of 
the Russian people want peace. Most com- 
mon people do. But have they the power to 
keep the leaders of their dictatorship within 
peaceful objectives? 

Only Khrushchev and the Politburo can 
put names on the Russian election ballots. 
The peace-loving people are not permitted 
to place the name of a candidate of their 
own for governmental office on the ballot, 
beside the Communist Party names. 

The greatest assurance of world peace that 
I can think of would be for the Russian peo- 
ple to obtain this right to place their own 
candidates’ names on their election ballots 
and then have a secret vote in an election 
where they were free to vote as they chose 
without fear of Khrushchev’'s secret police 
and terrorism. 

I know of no other way to restrain Khru- 
shchev’s insane lust for world power and 
domination. 

And how shall we stand against Khru- 
shchev’s intent to bury us? First by truth- 
ful and honest national policy with a help- 
ful friendly hand extended to all other na- 
tional leaders who exhibit good will and who 
value freedom among men. 

Second, by a national and popular return 
to trust in Almighty God and His Com- 
mands of righteous living and devotion to 
service of our fellowmen. National and ec- 
clesiastical recognition of God is good but not 
enough. It must be a widespread and heart- 
felt turning to God and His Bible by our God- 
fearing people individually, by families, and 
communities as well as in churches and re- 
ligious groups. We must preserve our faith 
as a people and as a Nation in the Almighty 
God, our Creator. No other defense against 
communism is as powerful and as universal 
in effect. 

Then having taken our stand on truth 
and good will and acknowledging our de- 
pendence on God, we must be strong, strong 
militarily, strong economically, strong in the 
spirit of service to others, strong in our faith 
in God. : 

We must rekindle the fires of patriotism 
and service in the hearts of our youth, our 
adults, and our aged, There is a duty for 
all. I warn you that patriotism, like every- 
thing else, has to be taught and to be taught 
effectively it has to permeate all of our 
schoolbooks and it has to be lived sincerely 
by both parent and teacher. | 

I cannot think of a nation worthy of the 
name but which has been built on the pa- 
triotism of its people, particularly its young 
people. I can name many nations that have 
been quickly pillaged and destroyed when . 
their people lost the ideals of patriotism and 
service to their country. When the youth of 
any land refuse to offer themselves freely in 
the service of their country the tragic end 
of that nation hastens on apace. Grey heads 
can provide the best shock troops in the 
cold war of the forum and printed page 
against the propaganda of socialism and dic- 
tatorship which seeks to discredit competi- 
tion and freedom. All our adults of the mid- 
dig years can be loyal in word and deed. 
Their social and cultural organizations can 
assist as agencies for patriotism and service 
to our country. 
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We must be strong in research and sclence 
and safeguard our new knowledge with great 
care that our discoveries do not enable our 
enemy to harm our land and our people. 

For their own protection it is imperative 
that our youth in schools and colleges select 
the serious hard courses in science, mathe- 
matics, and languages. The empty seats in 
these classes should be filled up by volun- 
teers for service to America, service in peace 
as well as war. Many are demonstrating 
great ability and perseverance in these fields, 
but they are too few in number. Our insti- 
tutions of national defense are unable to 
secure enough scientifically trained recruits 
to modernize our defenses fast enough. This 
is the only road to peace. Superior knowl- 
edge and skills, More advanced research 
carefully guarded. Greater skill and willing- 
ness to sacrifice ourselves in the defense of 
our country. And demonstrated cooperation 
between the free nations of the world, 

Then, if the evil Socialist distatorships un- 
leash the great engines of war, our young 
adults must spring to the defense of our 
country and ‘once again demonstrate that 
freemen are more brave than the driven sub- 
jects of dictators. It may be that, as the 
Kaiser was not stopped in time, and as the 
dictators of socialism were not stopped by 
peaceful means in the thirties, that the ori- 
ental madme: of Moscow and Peiping will 
not be deterred from their course of blood. 
It may be that the beautiful trees of popular 
freedom and liberty have to be again defend- 
ed and watered with the blood of sacrificial 
service by the American people. Our fore- 
bears gave their lives gladly for our freedom. 
We can do no less with honor in our time. 

Whenever liberty has been proclaimed in 
any land it has been the result of fervent 
national spirit, of enthusiastic patriotism. 
Not only does patriotism produce freedom in 
government but it produces justice, it de- 
fends truth, it strengthens morality and it 
practices righteousness. And what is patriot- 
ism, it is love of one’s native country, love 
of one’s neighbors and friends, love of the 
institutions of freedom and justice, love of 
liberty for youth and aged. Patriotism pro- 
duces that indispensable willingness to sac- 
rifice one’s own comfort and even life itself 
for others, for country and native land. 
Patriotism is love’s supreme expression best 
defined 1,900 years ago by the unforgettable 
words, “Greater love than this hath no man, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

I plead with you to welcome and act on 
every patriotic impulse in your breast. Read 
patriotic books. Support thé efforts of pa- 
triots who are striving to preserve freedom 
in our conutry. Speak of patriots who are 
striving to preserve freedom in our country. 
Speak out for liberty at every appropriate 
opportunity. 

As our honored forebears pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
to the support of the Revolution against the 
tyranny of 1776, may we now as freely and 


. sincerely pledge our lives, our means, and our 


secred honor as men and as citizens of 
America to the equally perilous struggle to 
maintain our freedom and national inde- 
pendence today. 





What Makes Them Communists? 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include a very timely article on commu- 
nism which appeared in the American 
Legion magazine for September 1960: 

WHat Makes THEM CoMMUNISTS?—A For- 

MER COMMUNIST LEADER DESCRIBES THE 

Types WHO JOINED THE PARTY AND TELLS 

Wur Tuer Dp . 

(By John Lautner) 

While relatively few Americans have had 
the dubious distinction of knowing person- 
ally any active members of the Communist 
Party, everyone has learned about such peo- 
ple from millions of words that have been 
written and spoken about Communists and 
their activities. 

Thanks largely to investigations, all Amer- 
ica has seen how these people have used 
their positions and their talents to betray 
their country. They have seen how, in posi- 
tions of trust, these people have stolen secret 
documents and plans for use by Soviet Rus- 
sia. They have seen how highly placed 
people in Government have used their influ- 
ence to make foreign policy which has en- 
dangered these United States. They have 
watched with dismay as stars of stage and 
screen were exposed as having given lavishly 
of their money and their influence to a con- 
spiracy directed against a nation that made 
them rich and famous. They have been sad- 
dened to find that Communists have used 
their jobs in schools, colleges, newspapers, 
and even in churches, to spread their deadly 
doctrine. 

Where do these modern Benedict Arnolds 
come from? What kind of mentality do they 
possess? Certainly they were not born Com- 
munists, so what made them Communists, 
willing to do the Kremlin’s dirty work in this 
country? 

Having been in the operating leadership of 
the Communist Party for many years, I 
think I have a pretty good understanding of 
what it is that causes people to become Com- 
munists and how they are used by the party 
once they are absorbed into it. 

Why does one join the Communist Party? 
I have heard this question many times in 
the last 10 years while traveling for the 
Government on cases dealing with commu- 
nism. People in all walks of life, judges, 
Federal grand juries, spectators at hearings 
and trials, attorneys, Federal agents, and 
others seek an answer to this question. 
Even the Communists themselves—but for 
different reasons—never failed to ask new 
members why they joined the party. 

Party leaders spared no effort, time, or 
money to get new members. And when the 
new party member came to his first meeting, 
the Communists were always eager to find 
out what compelling reason prompted him 
to leave his former way of life behind, and 
step over the threshold into the disciplined 
ranks of the party. 

I had many opportunities to listen to the 
explanations the newcomers gave. Most of 
the reasons given by new members for join- 
ing the party were primitive and emotionally 
motivated. The new member usually had 
only a vague idea as to what Marxism- 
Leninism—the doctrine of communism— 
meant to him. Almost invariably he ex- 
plained his move into the party by con- 
demning the existing social order with its 
institutions, traditions, and ethical stand- 
ards. Some of the newcomers did this quite 
eloquently. 


In the course of 20 years of party leader- 
ship, I have seen many join the party, who 
were nonsocial in behavior and weak in char- 
acter. The party to them meant strength, 
and they were encouraged to lean on it. 
Prior to joining the party, these people had 
no connection with any of the many legiti- 
mate social and benevolent organizations 
that function everywhere in the country. 
They were not participants in the political 
activities in their respective communities. 
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At best, the new party members had been 
tied up with a party-controllied front or- 
ganization, such as a nationality group, an 
unemployment unit, the American Labor 
Party in New York, a left-wing student 
group, an anti-Nazi organization, or one of 
the many other front organizations that the 
party has created from time to time. Some 
came from the so-called “rank and file” 
groups organized by the party in the labor 
movement. 

New members rarely realized that the party 
they joined was committed to the principle 
of dictatorship and the defense of the Soviet 
Union. They learned about these obliga- 
tions later through gradual careful indoc- 
trination, New members had no idea of the 
strict discipline enforced in the organization. 
As these conditions unfolded before their 
eyes, most of them. hurriedly left the party. 
This created an extremely high rate of turn- 
over with thousands sometimes joining and 
leaving the party at the same time. On the 
basis of my own experience I would estimate 
that there are at least a half million in-| 
dividuals in this country who, in the course 
of 40 years of the party’s existence, have at 
one time or another made out an application 
card to join the Communist Party. 

New party members invariably came from 
that segment of our society known as dis- 
sidents. They were embittered individuals, 
who found in the party many like-minded 
people. It was only natural that the Com- 
munist Party should get a great many of 
these bitter and frustrated individuals. 

The bulk of the party membership, and 


meetings in which the industrial composi- 
tion of the membership came up for discus- 
sion, party leaders would warn: “We must 
change the composition of the membership 
to become a truly working class nentne 
This, however, never happened, and to date 
the problem has remained unsolved. When 
leaders such as Earl Browder ventured to say 
that the composition of the leadership 
should also be changed, it was softened 
with the after thought: “Well, Marx, 

Lenin, and Stalin were not workers either.” 

At the height of its numerical strength, 
in 1938, the membership consisted of 75,000 
dues-paying members with 20,000 more in 
the Young Communist League. About half 
of this membership was in ‘New York City. In 
1929, when I joined, the party had around 
10,000 dues-paying members including the 
Young Communist League. The bulk of 
this membership was foreign-born, from 
central and Eastern Europe, but among them 
were a few native-born members, who were 
surging ahead into leadership. The party- 
controlled press consisted of 10 daily news- 
papers and 17 other publications, printed in 
about 20 languages, with a total circulation 
close to 200,000. 

When I joined, the overwhelming majority 
of the members were people who had split 
away 10 years before from the Socialist 
Party, plus some immigrants who had come 
to this country soon after the First World 
War. . The former leftwing of the Socialist 
Party, the so-called language federations, 
had split away on issues related mainly to 
the Soviet Union, and these formed the 
Communist Party. They believed in giving - 
all-out support to the bolsheviks in Russia; 
they endorsed the bolsheviks’ methods of 
gaining state power; and they were deter- 
mined to seize power in the United States 
by the same methods. To these wild-eyed 
leftwingers world revolution was inevitable. 
They believed in the Leninist way to “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

As these people broke away from the So- 
cialist Party, they could not agree even 
among themselves. They split again in a 
scramble for recognition as the sole repre- 
sentatives of Moscuw, and organized two 
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Communist Parties. The Bolsheviks of Mos- 
cow then had to step in and force them to 
merge into one organization to be directed by 
the Communist International. The merged 
party quickly learned obedience and loyally 
carried out the policies and instructions that 
came from Moscow. 

It used to be a common saying in the party 
that all roads do not lead to Rome, but to 
Moscow. It was also said that the party 
leadership in the United States is like the 
Brooklyn Bridge: it is supported by cables, 
in this instance cables from Moscow. The 
former left-wing Socialists, who had made 
such an outcry that they were gagged in their 
exercise of free speech by their leaders in 
the Socialist Party, now meekly succumbed 
without even a whimper to every directive 
that came from far-away Moscow. 

Soon after World War I, during the years 
when immigration to this country was rel- 
atively simple, some of the newly arrived im- 
migrants found their way into the Commu- 
nist movement. These new party members 
had already lived through the 1917-20 revo- 
lutionary upheavals in their respective home- 
lands, and after arrival in this country a 
few who could not adjust themselves to the 
way of life here found their way into the 
Communist Party. Many of them promoted 
themselves into leadership. This was not 
difficult to do in a party which had a lot of 
foreign-born members. 

The most active individuals, who in a 
short time became party leaders were: Louis 
Weinstock, J. Peters (Sandor Goldberger), 
James Lustig, John Szanto (Dezso Hammer), 
Sam Milgrom (Mills), “Buck” Lazar, Bill 
Lawrence (Lazar), James Matles, Steve Nel- 
son (Meszaros), Sam Brown, Louis Roberts 
(Sass), George Siskind, Joe Roberts (Gube- 
low), Martin Young, John Steuben (Rizsak), 
George Powers, Jim Keller (Karl Sklar), 
Peter Chount, Emil Gardos, Louis Koves, 
Louis Bebrits, and many others. By 1930 all 
of them were on the way into the first and 
second echelon of leaders in the party. They 
were well equipped to serve the party, and 
proved to be dependable troubleshooters 
always available to carry out party orders 
and decisions. 

In all but one or two of the intraparty 
factional fights of the 1920's these fellows 
were known as “Jay Lovestone’s boys.” 
After all, he was the general secretary of 
the party, the leader designated by Moscow. 
But, when the break came between Love- 
stone and Stalin, the boys did noi follow 
him out of the party. Not that they did not 
see the absurdity in projecting Moscow-di- 
rected Bolshevik methods in the United 
States, but Lovestone had openly defied 
Stalin’s methods and that was unforgivable. 
Right or wrong, the Soviet Union and its 
leaders come above all else, and Lovestone’s 
majority support in the American Commu- 
nist movement melted away overnight. 

When Jay Lovestone returned from his 
lost battle in Moscow, he found only a 
handful of his former followers. His whole 
party was gone, safely anchored in the 
monolitic structure of the Stalinist Com- 
munist International. 

With the Lovestonites out of the way, the 
party braced itself for an influx of new mem- 
bers. It came soon enough with the de- 
pression that set in with the 1929 Wall 
Street crash when the unemployed provided 
a vast reservoir of potential party members. 

Building the unemployment councils, a 
party front organization operating amongst 
the unemployed, became the most urgent, 
task of every functionary and member. The 
kickoff came on March 6, 1930, with demon- 
strations organized by the Communist In- 
ternational all over the world. Practically 
all the major cities in the United States wit- 
nessed such Communist-organized demon- 
strations, many of them ending in riots. By 
the end of 1933 the party had doubled its 
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membership. As a concession and induce- 
ment for the unemployed to join, their ini- 
tiation fee and monthly dues were reduced 
to only 10 cents. 

The rise of Hitlerism in’ Germany also 
benefited the Communists in America. They 
organized the League Against War and Fas- 
cism and the Anti-Nazi League, both front 
organizations of the party, and this made it 
possible to appeal to a new group of pros- 
pects. Many of them subsequently joined 
the party. During this period, at one of the 
big outdoor meetings in New York, the prin- 
cipal speaker, Willy Muntzenberg, an inter- 
nationally know German Communist leader, 
told his audience that Hitlerism was a his- 
torical accident. Within a year or so, he 
said, it would be shoved into oblivion by the 
German people led by the Communist Party 
of Germany. “Have faith in the German 
party and the international,” he said. And 
many listening to him at Starlight Park near 
the Bronx Coliseum believed him and joined 
the Communist Party of the United States. 

At the time I was a section organizer for 
the party on New York’s West Side.- The 
boundaries of the section were from West 
59th Street to 110th Street and from Central 
Park West to the Hudson River. It was a 
densely populated area with a wide variety of 
inhabitants. The section was organized in 
February 1933 and activated with 55 party 
members. When I left that section in 
April 1936, it had 560 dues-paying mem- 
bers and about 2,000 close party sympathizers 
in the Unemployment Council, Friends of the 
Soviet Union, League of Struggle for Negro 
Rights, International Labor Defense, Icor, 
Anti-Nazi League, and International Work- 
ers Order—all front organizations built by 
the party in a small section of New York 
City. 

In this period two types of new members 
swelled the ranks of the party. There were 
unemployed people from the poorer parts 
of the section around Columbus Avenue and 
the lower sixties, and there were native- 
born, younger professional people from Cen- 
tral Park West; from west of Broadway, and 
from West End Avenue and Riverside Drive. 
The latter included teachers, lawyers, den- 
tists, doctors, students, musicians, house- 
wives, and office employees of all sorts. They 
moved into the party from Communist- 
controlled front organizations and from 
street corner meetings. In the course of the 
3 years that I was there, at least 1,500 party 
application cards were signed and paid for 
in this one section alone. Many who signed 
never came to a meeting. Some left after 
one of two sessions; but there were others 
who stuck for good. 

Why did they join the Communist Party? 
In the party a member had a feeling of be- 
longing. He felt he could express his 
opinions and they would be listened to. At 
the Saturday evening house parties, there 
was a lot of fun as participants raised money 
for the party. To mingle with others, who 
had a sympathetic understanding of one’s 
personal problems; to be on the ground floor 
in a building a new society; to get direction 
and guidance to run party-controlled front 
organizations; to sound off against Father 
Coughlin; to keep abreast of world events 
through the eyes of the party; to work for 
the revolution; to have excitement—these 
were some of the many reasons people joined 
the party. Front organizations produced 
new recruits with regularity, but special ef- 
forts were made to recruit college and uni- 
versity students as well as workers from in- 
dustry. Some of the recruited students 
turned up later in the New Deal adminis- 
tration in Washington. 

Getting new members was easier than 
holding them in the ranks. The joiners were 
the product of the American educational 
system, not the foreign-born comrades, and 
most of them did not stick. The leadership 
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of the party desperately looked for a solution 
to stop this in-and-out routine. 

The answer was found when Earl Browder, 
the Moscow-appointed leader, “discovered” 
that the Communist Party had its historical 
roots in the American soil and in the fore- 
fathers of this country. The party brush 
went to work on Washington, Jefferson, 
Douglas, Paine, and Lincoln, With a little 
adjusting here and there the Communist 
Party of the United States fell into line with 
the revolutionary traditions of America’s il- 
lustrious historical figures. Listening to 
Browder, one would surmise that Jefferson 
and Lincoln would have been charter mem- 
bers of the Communist Party if they lived 
today. And to dispel any doubt, Browder 
made it crystal clear that “communism is 
20th century Americanism.” For the first 
time, in addition to singing “The Interna- 
tionale” at mass meetings, the Communists 
began to exercise their lungs on “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

At the same time, party leaders did not 
fail to point out that the banner of interna- 
tional solidarity must be held high by every 
member. They argued that while the party 
represented the best interest of the American 
people, it still stood for internationalism, and 
it represented the future. The party was all 
things to everybody. “Join the united 
front—join the party.” This line was sweet 
music to the opportunistic pseudointellec- 
tual who had no roots anywhere in Ameri- 
can life. 

Another big break for the party’s leaders 
came in the spring of 1936 when the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations came into 
being in Pittsburgh. For many years 
William Z. Foster and his cohorts had tried 
every trick in the book to gain a foothold 
in the ranks of American labor. On in- 
structions from Moscow the party set up the 
Trade Union Unity League (the trade union 
front of the Communist International), to 
infiltrate the ranks of American industrial 
workers. With the aid of a few professional 
revolutionaries and some unemployed party 
members they set up skeleton organizations 
from textile to steel. But there was no rank 
and file membership. 

With the formation of the CIO the party 
was able to capture leadership with planted 
Communists in some of the newly formed 
unions. Somehow they managed to get 
charters and jurisdiction, in spite of the fact 
that no appreciable number of rank and file 
unionists ever joined or ever listened to the 
party. 

Among trade unionists, only opportunists 
looking for personal advancement ever came 
near the party. These fellows were the type 
who would introduce a Communist-tailored 
resolution for adoption in a local union, or 
who would raise issues for which they were 
well-coached by a party functionary behind 
the scene. This type, anxious to look like 
a “big shot” in his local union, could never 
stand on his own feet, so he ran to the party 
for help and advice. The party, of course, 
was willing to oblige. 

It should be said, and with the greatest of 
emphasis, that only a handful of Negroes 
ever became members of the Communist 
Party. The time, money and talent that 
the party invested trying to get a foothold 
among Negroes was ’way out of proportion. 
But the American Negro, the target of the 
party for many years, refused to join its 
ranks. J 

The party injected itself into such issues 
as the Scottsboro, Angelo Herndon, Trenton 
Six, and other cases, but even this agitation 
did not help. The Negro people turned 4 
deaf ear toward anything that had to do 
with the Communists. At the present time 


a handful of frustrated professional Negro ~ 


Communist leaders are frantically trying to 
devise a “new line” which will break the 
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solid wall of Negro resistance to Communist 
infiltration. 

Communist strength and influence started 
on the downgrade with the signing of the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact in 1939. A further set- 
back occurred when Stalin intervened 
through Jacques Duclos, the French Com- 
munist leader, to “set the Communist Party 
in the United States on the Leninist path 
again.” 

These two events considerably reduced the 
influence as well as the membership of the 
party. The party and the Young Commu- 
nist League between them had approxi- 
mately 100,000 members in 1939. In spite 
of tactics employed during the war, such as 
their drives for a second front, and the use 
of the theme that “Russia is our ally,” 
membership fell off. In 1946, soon after the 
war ended, the Communists could count 
only 60,000 members, and half of these were 
in New York City. 

The years following the end of World War 
II did not produce any substantial increase 
in party membership, and the party concen- 
trated on internal reorganization, reindoc- 
trination of the membership in Communist 
theory and tactics, and concentration drives 
on the basic industries of the country. These 
drives were aimed at getting new members 
from workers in industries and unions. But 
in spite of the well-organized efforts and 
reorganization schemes, and even though 
thousands of new recruits came into the 
party, others left in droves. The old prob- 
lem of turnover of membership continued. 

To cite one example: In 1947 in the indus- 
trial sections of the New York party, organ- 
izers at staff meetings reported a large num- 
ber of new members recruited. The organ- 
izer of the distributive trades section of the 
party reported 132 new members in May of 
that year, and pledged 1,000 by the 4th 
of July in the 16 clubs under his leadership. 
He almost reached that figure by July 4, but 
at the end of the year, he showed a net gain 
of only a dozen or so over the previous year. 
The same thing happened in all other sec- 
tions of the New York party, and there was a 
similar picture in other parts of the country. 

The turnover in the party rank and file 
so frustrated the branch and section func- 
tionaries that some of them openly opposed 
the idea of indiscriminate recruiting. The 
top leadership of the party singled out some 
of the defiant functionaries in the Midwest 
and New York and warned them to carry out 
their recruiting orders. Those who refused 
to carry out the orders were expelled from 
the party. When these functionaries ap- 
pealed for readmission at the 1948 Com- 
munist Party convention they were rejected, 
to show that the party could not be defied. 

Quality versus quantity became the issue, 
and the national leadership insisted on 
quantity. The leadership reasoned that they 
must have quantity first, which could be 
turned into quality. This, however, did not 
solve the acute turnover. 

The history of the Communist Party, from 
the early 1920’s to 1960, shows that it was 
not difficult to find people who, indiverent 
to consequences, would fill out a Communist 
application card, sign a nominating petition 
for a Communist candidate for public office, 
or become part of a Communist front or- 
ganization. 

Such a@ person, on joining the ranks of 
the Communist Party, was carefully molded 
into a loyal defender of the Soviet Union 
and a “fighter for the cause,” to bring about 
a Communist dictatorship in the United 
States. He also learned that in the defense 
of the Soviet Union and the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” he must be ready to risk 
exposure, ridicule, scorn, and sometimes 
even jail. 

However, since 1950, a few events have oc- 
curred which have given the partly leader- 
ship some headaches. As we have pointed 
out, the party lost members as well as in- 
fluence. Steps taken by such Government 
agencies as the FBI, the Department of 


Justice, the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee and others have badly ham- 
pered it. Such action on the part of the 
Government developed alertness and vigi- 
lance on the part of the American people as 
well. Another handicap has been the public 
exposure of Stalin’s insidious murders of his 
own cohorts and millions of other innocent 
people, and Khrushchev’s wholesale murders 
and persecution of the Hungarians, fighting 
for their freedom against Communist tyranny 
in 1956. Also oppression of national minori- 
ties, particularly Jews, did not help the Com- 
munist Party in this country. Recruits 
have dropped to almost zero, and many have 
left the party. 

It need hardly be pointed out that, even 
though they live in this country, Commu- 
nist Party members are in the Soviet orbit. 
As for those who left the party, it would be 
a mistake to think that many of them have 
become anti-Communists. These people are 
merely waiting to be coaxed by the leaders to 
get back in the fold. And from time to time 
such a call is voiced by leaders in the Com- 
munist press. The leaders look upon these 
people as party members who support the 
party without being organizationally con- 
nected with it. 

A few years ago J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, made 
a well-publicized appeal to ex-Communists, 
asking them to give the benefit of their ex- 
periences and knowledge about the Com- 
munist Party to the Government. Not many 
ex-party members took the opportunity to 
reach for Hoover’s outstretched hand. Few 
indeed are the ones who make a clean break 
with communism. 


In the main, the ex-party member remains 
the dissident he originally was when he signed 
the application card to join the party. He is 
fortified in his defiance by certain liberals 
who say that the ex-party member should 
be left alone in regard to the mistake he 
made. The ex-party member certainly made 
a mistake against his family, community, 
and country when he joined the Soviet con- 
spiracy and he would be doing only what 
decency requires if he gave the benefit of his 
knowledge about the Communist conspiracy 
to his country’s representatives. 


The present Communist Party member- 
ship—the open leaders, the hidden member- 
ship, and the members at large—carry on 
their subversion under the slogan of: “One 
party, one policy, one direction,” given by 
Gus Hall, the present general secretary of the 
party. These conspirators, like Nikita Khru- 
shchev, dream of the day they will bury us, 
@ free people, living in a country under the 
best form of government that the human 
mind has ever conceived. 


In.a nation of 180 million people it should 
not be surprising to find a few thousand 
people who will sign their names to anything 
without giving it much thought. Some will 
even join the Communists. What is neces- 
sary is that the American public be informed 
about this problem, so that we can be aware 
of what these people are like and what they 
are up to. This is one way, and an important 
way, in which we can keep the Communists 
from making headway. 





Pollster Gallup Explains His Polls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in the past few days about 
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polls and how they are made up. Dr. 
George Gallup yesterday wrote an article 
for the New York Herald Tribune ex- 
plaining his method and more particular- 
ly the poll recently taken which showed 
Mr. Nixon today receiving 50 percent of 
the popular vote and Senator Kennepy 
receiving 44 percent, with 6 percent un- 
decided. The article is herewith ap- 
pended for insertion in the Appendix to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


In Repty To ALSOP AND GORE—POLLSTER 
GALLUP EXPLAINS His PoLis 
(By Dr. George Gallup) 

Open season on pollsters has arrived, and 
the shooting, as usual, comes from those who 
do not like the poll findings. The basic 
procedures used by the Gallup poll have been 
described in books and articles. But in 
every new election many of these criticisms 
reappear. During recent days these points 
have arisen: 

THE UNDECIDED VOTE 


Standard procedure of the Gallup poll is 
to report what people think today and how 
they would vote if the election were today. 
Ask a typical voter how he plans to vote on 
November 8 and frequently he will say he 
doesn’t know—it depends on what happens 
between now and election day. 

On the other hand, virtually all voters can 
and will tell an interviewer how they feel 
at this time about the candidates. As a 
regular part of the question procedure of 
the Gallup poll, persons are asked to tell 
how they “lean”,as of today, in those cases 
where there is indecision. This still leaves 
a residue of about 6 percent who can’t make 
up their minds as to how they feel today, 
or are reluctant to tell the interviewer. 

The history of polling provides ample 
evidence that polls can report accurately how 
people think at the time they are inter- 
viewed. Polls go wrong, as.they did in 1948, 
chiefly because they assumed that people 
would feel the same on November 2 of that 
year as they did in the middle of October. 


THE NONVOTERS 


Standard procedure of the Gallup poll is 
to base its election poll findings on voters, 
and to exclude as carefully as possible all 
nonvoters. No poll could possibly lay claim 
to being an accurate gage of the voting 
public if its sample were not a sample of the 
voting public. 

An election poll of the whole population 
which embraces aliens, people who are in- 
stitutionalized, persons who are not regis- 
tered and do not plan to register, would be 
inaccurate and misleading. For example, a 
sample drawn in New York City might in- 
clude an area which is heavily populated by 
foreign-born residents who have not yet be- 
come naturalized U.S. citizens. To include 
these noncitizens in an election poll sample 
would obviously be indefensible. 

Standard practice of the Gallup poll in 
making its election reports is to include 
each section of the country in proportion to 
the number of votes which it casts of the 
total popular vote. 

Any forecast of the popular vote of the 
Nation would be wrong to the extent that 
the South—or any other section—failed to 
be represented at its true proportion of the 
total popular vote. It must be remembered 
that today all polls deal with the popular 
vote—not the electoral vote. 

In the most recent national election— 
the election of 1958—the Gallup poll fore- 
cast that the total popular vote for Demo- 
cratic Congressmen would be 57 percent; 
for Republicans, 43 percent. In the election 
of 1958 the Democrats polled 56.5 percent. 


‘The deviation of the Gallup poll from the 


actual result was, therefore, one-half of 1 
percentage point. If the South had not 
been included at its true voting proportion, 
the error would have been six times as great. 
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NUMBER POLLED 


A favorite criticism of polls based upon 
scientific sampling is that they reach a small 
part of the population, and that a switch of 
. a few voters could change the results. 

One answer to this oft-repeated criticism 
of polls is their record of accuracy. Since 
1948 the Gallup poll has made election sur- 
veys in five national elections. Poll findings 
have deviated from election results in these 
five elections by an average of 1.7 percentage 
points. This is the best answer to the crit- 
ics who continue to say, “it can’t be done,” 
and to those who say they have a better way. 

Actually the U.S. Government itself makes 
great and continued use of small-scale 
sampling. Many government reports today 
on unemployment and other problems are 
based upon samples covering one person in 
approximately 5,000 of the total population. 

During the last 25 years some poll critics 
have been concerned about the “bandwagon” 
effects of polls. No evidence whatsoever has 
been produced tat polls have any such in- 
fluence on voters, and there is a mountain 
of evidence that they do not. In 1948 every 
political writer and every poll predicted that 
the Republicans would win. If people had 
wished only to be with the winner, then 
Dewey. would have won by the greatest 
majority in history. 

The Gallup poll has never claimed infalli- 
bility. No one has yet found a perfect way 
to forecast human behavior. And at this 
point, no one can say whether the polis will 
be right or wrong in 1960. But what can be 
said is that the Gallup poll is trying to make 
full use of its experience and of its technical 
know-how, and to report its finding honestly 
and objectively. 





Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Appropriation Bill, 
1961 





SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the conference report on H.R. 11390, 
which makes appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

I am glad to note that the higher 
Senate figure of $173,050,000 was agreed 
to for grants, loans, and payments under 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958; that the expansion of teaching 
in education of the mentally retarded 
grant of $1 million to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
and the State educational agencies, pur- 
suant to the act of September 6, 1958, 
was not disturbed. 

I am pleased with the increase of 
grants to States in accordance with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to $57,- 
500,000. The substantial increase in 
favor of grants for hospital construc- 
tion to $186,200,000 will materially help 
grants and loans for hospitals and re- 
lated facilities, including diagnostic and 
treatment centers and hospitals for the 
chronically ill and injured. 

I am glad to see substantial increases 
in the appropriations for research in 
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cancer, heart, arthritis, mental health, 
and other conditions which are affecting 
our population and which will be elimi- 
nated or reduced by continued study. 





He Refuses To Conform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. In the totalitarian states 
of the world, the central government as- 
sumes the responsibility for the care and 
security of everyone from the cradle to 
the grave. 'To shoulder this responsi- 
bility means that the central government 
must at the same time be able to regulate 
the amount of work the individual shall 
do to compensate for such lifelong secu- 
rity. This is known as the “work norm.” 

By the same token, if the individual 
“refuses to conform,” the state must have 
some leverage, some power, or some con- 
trol to force such conformity. In some 
states this method of persuasion is called 
the Gestapo. Others have their particu- 
lar name for persuaders, but in each the 
purpose and result is the same. Con- 
formity must be compulsory in a totali- 
tarian state. Any state which guarantees 
security, which compensates each in- 
dividual according to his need, must also 
be able to compel conformity. 

TOTALITARIANISM 


The founders of this Nation came to 
these shores to free themselves from con- 
formity. They came here to free them- 
selves from central government security. 
They came here seeking only opportunity 
for the individual, opportunity to provide 
for his today and his tomorrow through 
the fruits of his own efforts and ability. 

But, despite the good purposes of the 
Founding Fathers, there has grown up 
within these borders the totalitarian 
philosophy. Central government plan- 
ners have moved into each breach and 
have established their foreign philosophy, 
not as much through laws passed by Con- 
gress, because Congress is responsible to 
the voters and dare not authorize these 
steps directly, but instead Congress has 
given a free reign to the bureaucrats who 
in turn socialize through the Federal 
rules and regulations. 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


There are few totalitarian states where 
the central government forces conform- 
ity of the individual more strictly than 
on the Indian reservations of the United 
States. This system has created what is 
popularily known as the “Indian prob- 
lem.” 

. There is no Indian problem, there is 
only a totalitarian or “socialist” prob- 
lem. There are many examples; I shall 
relate but one. 

BACKGROUND 

. Years ago Congress provided for the 
allotment of lands on many of the In- 
dian reservations to the individual In- 
dian, this on the theory that the Indian 
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was found on the land and it was 
assumed that all of them should be 
farmers and live from the soil. 

For years the tendency: of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which was given 
guardianship over the property of the 
individual Indian, was to increase the 
freedom of the Indian. The Indian was 
given the right to lease his land and to 
use the proceeds of such lease rental to 
help provide his livelihood. When the 
Department of Interior determined that 
he was competent to handle his own af- 
fairs, he was permitted to sell and dis- 
pose of his allotment and to use the . 
proceeds thereof as any individual 
would. 

Then under the so-called New Deal 
there came a strange philosophy into 
this free Nation, a move back-toward the 
totalitarian state from which the fore- 
fathers had come. The plan of subjec- 
tion of the individual to the state was 
slower among the non-Indians because 
with the return of crops and production 
and good times, the individual demanded 
a return of his freedom. The return of 
that freedom has become a political is- 
sue and is the dominant issue in the 
present election. The voters in the No- 
vember 1960 election shall decide 
whether they wish “security with con- 
formity” or whether they want “individ- 
ual freedom with opportunity.” 

The Indian, however, has no alterna- 
tive, he must accept “security with con- 
formity” at least so long as he chooses to 
live on or near an Indian reservation, 
or until the Congress repeals the 
Wheeler-Howard Act enacted in the 
early days of the New Deal. 

EXAMPLE 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs at the 
Washington level is adamant in their 
stand that an Indian allottee is free to 
handle his own land so long as he con- 
forms to the regulations, the regulations 
being that he himself must work his 
own land unless he turns complete au- 
thority to the Bureau. 

Under the policies of the Bureau all 
land on the reservation is classified to 
determine the best “use” to which such 
land shall be put. In grazing areas, all 
land in a certain tract, whether it is 
tribal or allotted, goes into a. “grazing 
unit” and the allottees in that area must 
sign a power of attorney authorizing the 
Department to handle the rental of 
their land for them. 

If an allottee—who by the way is sup- 
posed to be a free American—refuses to 
conform, refuses to give a power of at- 
torney or attempts to revoke one already 
given, he is required to fence his own 
land out of the unit and handle the use 
of that land himself. He dare not rent 
it. He cannot contract to have the hay 
put up and sold. He cannot contract to 
have the work done on shares so that he 
gets his portion of the crop. He must 
do the work himself, or he must hire the 
work done and pay the cost himself out 
of his own pocket. Then he can sell the 
crop and pay the cost of having some- . 
one who does have the harvesting ma- 
chinery do the work. If he refuses to 
conform, the Bureau steps in and forces 
conformity. 

Yesterday, I received a frantic call 
from an Indian allottee on one reserva- 
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tion in my congressional district. I shall 
not mention his name or the name of the 
reservation for fear of reprisals either 
upon the Indian or the employees in- 
volved. The allottee told me he had 
hired a non-Indian rancher to cut and 
bale the hay on his allotment, which he 
had refused to put into a grazing unit 
because it was an especially good hay 
quarter and was worth more for hay than 
the normal rental for grazing purposes. 
Those allottees who conform in a grazing 
unit receive the same rental as all other 
allottees in the grazing area, regardless 
of the productivity of the allotment, be- 
cause under this system, as in all totali- 
tarian states, “equal compensation shall 
be provided for all.” 

The allottee told me that he did not 
have the cash to pay for the cutting and 
baling of the hay, so he had contracted 
with the non-Indian to do the work with 
the understanding he would sell the hay 
to the non-Indian who owned the haying 
equipment for $15 per ton, first to pay 
the cost of harvest and the remainder to 
be his cash rental return for the pro- 
duction of his allotment. 

He told me that the Department had 
stepped in, taken over the baled hay and 
was selling it to someone else, proposing 
to deposit the proceeds of his account in 
the Agency office to be paid to him as 
they decided it should be disbursed. He 
asked me what chance an Indian had to 
establish his own credit, to get started in 
the ranching business, if his contracts 
were to be summarily revoked by the 
Great White Father at the will of the 
Great White Father. 

When I called the Superintendent I 
was advised that it appeared the con- 
tract with the non-Indian was a fraud, 
that instead of the Indian making «a 
contract to hire the hay cut and baled, 
then sold to the rancher at the price of 
$15 per ton to pay the cost of harvesting 
the hay and the balance to go in cash to 
the allottee, it was apparent to the De- 
partment that the contract had been 
made to harvest the hay on a share basis 
with the rancher taking a certain share 
for harvesting the hay and then buying 
the share of the allottee, which the 
Bureau official advised, was strictly 
against the regulations of the Depart- 
ment. 

I was told that the Bureau was having 
trouble with this Indian “because he re- 
fuses to conform.” 

I was also advised that this procedure 
becomes necessary because the Bureau 
has the “responsibility of protecting the 
property and the income of the Indian 
people.” 

When the Founding Fathers estab- 
lished a system of government which 
provided the utmost of individual free- 
dom and opportunity, they failed to take 
into account that certain forces would in 
later years be at work guaranteeing se- 
curity to certain groups and that with 
that guarantee of security comes the re- 
sponsibility of the “work norm,” or the 
“rental norm” in this case, which com- 
pels “conformity” of all, and that with 
this compelled conformity, individual 
rights, individual privileges and indi- 
vidual opportunity is sacrificed. Social- 
ism? Totalitarianism? Where? Here 
in America. 
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SBA Extends Loan Program for Small 


Businesses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Small 
Business Administration has announced 
that that agency has agreed to make 
loans to local development companies for 
construction of shopping centers to be 
occupied exclusively by small businesses. 

This worthwhile extension of the SBA 
loan program was a recommendation of 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Small 
Business Committee, of which I have the 
honor to serve as chairman. It is grat- 
ifying that this recommendation by the 
subcommittee has been accepted by SBA 
and that this new assistance program 
for small businesses was adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the press release announc- 
ing this program in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The press release follows: 

Philip McCallum, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, announced 
today that his agency has inaugurated a 
program of loans to local development com- 
panies for construction of shopping centers 
to be occupied exclusively by small busi- 
nesses. ; 

He said the loans would be for construc- 
tion, conversion or expansion—including ac- 
quisition of land—for shopping centers. 
Mr. McCallum said: 

“We are pleased to announce a plan with- 
in our existing authority, under which the 
Small Business Administration may be of 
assistance to small firms so that they can 
participate in shopping centers, which have 
been developing significantly across the 
country. 

“The problem has been under study for 
many months and there have been con- 
ferences with bankers, small business own- 
ers and civic leaders. The Small Business 
Administration will welcome the participa- 
tion of banks.and other lending institutions 
in the financing. However, where private 
lenders are not in a position to participate, 
the Small Business Administration will make 
direct loans. 

“A major deterrent to small business ten- 
ancy in shopping centers has been a re- 
quirement by financing organizations of a 
top financial rating for the tenants or a 
guaranteed lease by the small business firm 
seeking tenancy in the shopping center.” 

Mr, McCallum explained that under the 
program of his agency, loans up to $250,000 
for each small business to be assisted may be 
made to local development companies for 
shopping centers. The number of loans to 
@ local development company would be 
limited only by the number of small busi- 
nesses to be assisted, and by the amount of 
its own funds which the local development 
company can inject into the project. These 
companies must have a financial interest in 
the project, he said. 

The SBA Administrator said there are 
about 3,200 local development companies 
across the country and that many of them 
are now in. a position to participate in the 
SBA program to assist small firms and pro- 
vide jobs. 

Loans to local development companies for 
shopping center projects may be made for a 
period not to exceed 10 years with an allow- 
ance for construction, conversion or expan- 
sion times and will be amortized generally 
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on an equal monthly installment repayment 
basis. All or part of the loan may be 
at the borrower’s discretion without penalty. 


b 

involved, the rate of interest may be fixed 
by the bank. However, the interest on the 
Small Business Administration’s share of the 
loan in such cases will not exceed 54% percent, 
nor be less than 5 percent per annum should 
the participating bank elect to charge a lower 
rate of interest. 

Interest on these loans will be on a per 
annum basis on only the outstanding indebt- 
edness, payable at the time each installment 
repayment is due. 

Regulations to govern granting of these 
loans are being completed and will soon be 
available at Small Business Administration 
regional offices in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Los Angeles. 





Spiritual Values Are Our Basic Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following. letter which 
appeared in the San Diego Union of 
August 16, 1960: 

SPIRITUAL VALUES ARE Our Basic NEep 


Epitror, THE UNION: 

America is a great nation founded on prin- 
ciples that have been discovered by mankind 
over centuries of experience. These princi- 
ples are basically religious in nature and 
from this source comes the concept of the 
worth of the individual. 

The U.S. Constitution did not invent the 
rules of morality and try to fit man to them 
by Government flat. The Constitution as- 
sumes that the moral code exists as the sys- 
tem of society and sets up a form in which 
@ particular society can pursue its goal of 
governing itself through free institutions. 

The men who wrote the Constitution had 
@ profound regard for the essential truths 
from Greece and from the religions of man- 
kind. But freedoms written into this docu- 
ment reflect a great truth of Western culture. 
Understanding of these truths is what we 
most need today. We must know why we 
are free to worship at altars of our choice; 
why we are able to seek and to speak the 
truth without fear of dictation; why we can 
work and play according to our own con- 
science; why we can own property; and why 
we have the right to our day in court. 

In the long history of mankind no other 
form of government has contributed so much 
to the happiness and the prosperity of the 
common man as has our American democracy. 
No system has given the average citizen 
greater opportunity to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor, initiative and enterprise. None 
has afforded greater protection to a man’s 
own conscience or a freer right to express 
his own opinions. No other system of gov- 
ernment has so fully bestowed upon man 
the dignity due him as a human being. 

The greatest danger to the free world ts 
not from military invasion but- from the 
invasion of a materialistic doctrine which is 
designed to capture the minds of men. The 
central feature of this doctrine is that it 
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contains no belief in spiritual values, no 
respect for the individual, nothing that even 
resembles the ideals for which man has died 
over the centuries. 

A. Love, 


MALCOLM 
President, San Diego State College. 





Independent Voter Groups Back 
Fields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing portion of the Chicago Daily 
News, editorial page, “Letters to the 
Editor,” of August 24, 1960, with refer- 
ence to the situation in the 12th Con- 
gressional District of Illinois which I 
think is of considerable interest to peo- 
ple in Mlinois—and especially in the 
Chicago area: 

LETTERS TO THE Eprror—INDEPENDENT VOTER 
Groups Back FIELDS 

In the 12th Congressional District (North 
Side of Chicago) the Independent Voters of 
Illinois (IVI) has endorsed Ted Fields, Re- 
publican, for Congress, because of his knowl- 
edge of foreign and domestic affairs and his 
liberal and progressive position on issues. 

In the interviews conducted by the IVI, 
Mr. Fields proved to be eminently more qual- 
ified than his Democratic opponent. 

Mr. Pields was, until last week, also en- 
dorsed by the 12th District and Cook County 
COPE (AFL-CIO political action group). 

According to a newspaper story of August 
16, a spokesman for COPE said “an earlier 
endorsement of a Republican candidate by 
the 12th District COPE was reversed.” 

Apparently the reversal action was taken 
because of labor’s refusal to endorse a Re- 
publican for Congress, regardless of the 
merits of the candidate. 

IVI and all independent voters regret that 
they must be on opposite sides from COPE 
in this contest. x 

Local labor people are now asked to sup- 
port a-candidate they do not favor. 

I hope the voters of the 12th District will 
not be split by this tactic and will vote for 
the best man, Ted Fields, regardless of party 
label. 





EpwIn ASTRIN, 
Chairman, 
12th Congressional District IVI. 
CHICAGO. 


Volunteers for Independent Political Ac- 
tion (VIPA) is an organization of inde- 
pendent voters of the far North Side of Chi- 
cago who endorse and actively support 
selected candidates for local and district of- 
fices. Selections are made on the basis of in- 
terviews and the qualifications and platforms 
of candidates. 

VIPA has played an important role in the 
election of liberal and progressive’ office- 
holders and is proud of helping this area to 
achieve a status of excellent representation. 

For Congress in the 12th District, VIPA 
has endorsed Theodore P. Fields, Republi- 
can, because of his liberal position on issues. 
In our interviews and examinations, Mr. 
Fields proved himself to be far superior to 
his Democratic opponent. 
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Mr. Fields has also been endorsed by the. 
Independent Voters of Illinois (IVI) and, 
until last week, by the 12th District and 
Cook County COPE (AFL-CIO political ac- 
tion group). 

According to the Chicago Daily News of 
August 16, 1960, a spokesman for COPE said 
“an earlier endorsement of a Republican 
candidate by the 12th District COPE was 
reversed.” VIPA regrets that for the first 
time it finds itself opposing a candidate en- 
dorsed by COPE. 

We feel that this reversal is regrettable. 

Irv. NEBENZAHL, 
Chairman, VIPA. 
CHICAGO. 





Thomas Paine and the Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address by Joseph Lewis of 
Purdys, N.Y., recalls to mind the trench- 
ant logic of Thomas Paine and the effects 
of his reasoning on the lives and think- 
ing of our Founding Fathers. 

It is Mr. Lewis’ contention that 
Thomas Paine was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. Without 
“Common Sense” there would have been 
no Declaration of Independence, Mr, 
Lewis believes, and without Thomas 
Paine, its author, there would have been 
no United States of America. 

Thomas Paine’s influence was certain- 
ly wide and varied. He knew Ben Frank- 
lin, who was in close touch with Adams. 
Even though Paine’s contribution “Com- 
mon Sense” was written anonymously, 
Mr. Lewis points out that Adams was 
aware of its authorship. 

The statement of Mr. Lewis is so 
scholarly and so illuminating that I be- 
lieve it should be printed in the Recorp. 
His speech follows: 

THOMAS PAINE AND THE DECLARATION OF 

INDEPENDENCE 
(By Joseph Lewis) 

I want to talk to you today about the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which I consider 
the greatest political document in the history 
of mankind. I consider July 4, 1776, the day 
of emancipation of the human race. 

And I want to talk to you about the author 
of that immortal document. 

No, it is not Thomas Jefferson, and that is 
why I ask you to do me the courtesy of 
listening to what I have to say. 

We all know that it was the pamphlet 
“Common Sense,” by Thomas Paine, which 
fired the first shot for American Indepen- 
dence, and that its influence upon the peo- 
ple; and the Founding Fathers, was both 
immediate and overwhelming. 

But Thomas Paine’s contribution toward 
the establishment of this Republic did not 
stop with the publication of “Common 
Sense.” To him, that was only the first 
ehot fired. 

Following the conclusion of World War 
I, the proposal was made to establish a 
League of Nations, for the purpose of set- 
tling international disputes by peaceful 
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means. Having been a student of Thomas 
Paine’s life and his writings for nearly a half 
a century, I remember having read in Paine’s 
works a similar proposal to prevent wars be- 
tween nations. 

However, it was not easy to find this essay 
in his writings, because this proposal had 
been incorporated in one of Paine’s letters 
to the American people while he was in 
France. He called his proposal “A Maritime 
Compact,” and he had sent it to Thomas 
Jefferson with the inference that if Jefferson 
wanted to use it as his own, Paine would 
have no objections to it. The essay is found 
in Paine’s works, entitled: “The Seventh 
Letter to the Citizens of the United States.” 

In rereading the “Maritime Compact,” I 
was suddenly struck with the marked sim- 
ilarity of the mode of expression, the con- 
struction of the sentence, and the kinship 
of sentiment with the opening paragraph of 
the Declaration of Independence. The words 
of both instruments seemed suddenly to be- 
come audible, as if spoken by the same 
tongue. I read it again and again, and was 
more impressed each time I read it. Nor is 
the opening paragraph the only similarity 
between these two documents. 

I then made a detailed comparison of them, 
and was more than ever convinced that the 
same man wrote both “A Maritime Compact” 
and the Declaration of Independence. 

I could not dismiss this thought from my 
mind. It persisted in recurring again and 
again. I could not down it. 

I then began to doubt Thomas Jefferson’s 
authorship of the Dectaration of Independ- 
ence, despite the fact that the only copies 
I had ever seen were in Jefferson’s handwrit- 
ing. 
I made a study of Jefferson writings, and 
nowhere in his works could I find the senti- 
ments, the political philosophy, the mode of 
expression, that were in the Declaration of 
Independence; while, as a matter of fact, I 
found in Paine’s writing abundant similari- 
ties of thoughts and expressions. 

At the same time, I was somewhat reluctant 
to be convinced that Jefferson’s authorship 
of the Declaration of Independence was of a 
doubtful nature, as I greatly admired the 
third President of the United States. But I 
said to myself: If Thomas Paine was the 
real author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the truth should be told. With this 
conviction, I decided to make a deeper and 
more thorough study of the matter, and the 
more deeply and the more thoroughly I went 
into the subject, the more convinced I was 
of my premise. 

The evidence I discovered began to pile up 
to such an extent that it simply became over- 
whelming, and I was convinced beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that Thomas Paine was 
both inspirationally and literally the author 
of that immortal document, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, America’s charter of 
freedom, and the greatest manifesto ever 
written proclaiming the rights of man. 

Unfortunately, too many people believe 
that things as they are were readymade for 
them. The benefits we enjoy are only too 
often taken as a matter of course. Many lit- 
tle realize the struggle that our fellow man 
has made to secure those benefits that are 
woven into the very fabric of our lives. 

If more people had a better understanding 
of the price of progress and the precious 
blood that has been shed for the liberty we 
enjoy, we would not only have a greater ap- 
preciation of our own possessions, and guard 
them more zealously, but our whole social 
and moral consciousness would undergo & 
remarkable renascence. Our conduct in 
society would then be predicated upon @ 
higher concept of social solidarity. 

The American Republic was not always in 
existence, 
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It was not created by a divine fiat. 

In fact, before the American Revolution, 
monarchies were considered sacred institu- 
tions by divine right, and arrogant and 
brutal kings wielded their scepters as vicars 
of God on earth. Their whims and desires 
were law, and disobedience often meant 
death. 

Less than 100 years ago, slavery was con- 
sidered, by Biblical sanction, a divine insti- 
tution, and even today millions over the 
face of the earth are still living in serfdom, 

Government by law was achieved only 
after a most bitter struggle, and equality 
before the law—regardless of race, color or 
creed—is not much older than the locomo- 
tive. 

Do not think for a moment that these 
fundamental rights were accomplished easily; 
not only was it necessary to defeat the 
forces of reaction to achieve them, but there 
are thousands of people, even today, who are 
enjoying these great social privileges who 
would have opposed them when they were 
first proposed. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are mere babes in arms when reckoned 
in years, and the right of conscience, to ac- 
cept or reject a religious mode of worship, 
isn’t much older than the steamboat, 

Many members of society use these newly 
won rights as a matter of course, without 
the slightest element of appreciation or un- 
derstanding of their value. 

American independence was one of the 
miracles of history. How lightly it is ac- 
cepted by its beneficiaries today. Until July 
4, 1776, all the people of the earth, with the 
exception of an insignificant few, lived under 
the yoke of some tryant. They could not 
call their minds, their: bodies, or their pos- 
sessions, their own. All that man possesses 
is the result of man’s labor, and much of 
the misery he suffers is the result of his ig- 
norance, and an unawakened sense of ap- 
preciation, 

Liberty is one of our youngest possessions 
and one of the most precious. The Declara- 
tion of Independence is the charter of that 
liberty; and how it came into existence 
should be known and appreciated by every 
living being. 

Many today consider liberty so essential a 
part of life, and so necessary to our mode of 
living, that they cannot imagine that such 
an obviously inalienable right did not always 
exist through the simple expedient of com- 
monsense—and commonsense it was. 

And without commonsense there would 
have been no Declaration of Independence; 
and without Thomas Paine, its author, there 
would have been no United States of 
America. 

Yes, Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense” was 
the pamphlet which stirred the American 
Colonies to establish a new form of govern- 
ment, and which was responsible for the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In fact, the Declaration of Independence 
is a perfect reflection of “Common Sense.” 
It is, in brief, a condensation of its senti- 
ments and principles. It is the very essence 
of the book. In no volume other than 
“Common Sense” is there to be found such 
sentiments regarding independence and their 
direct applicability to the cause of America; 
and no writer other than Thomas Paine, 
living in America at that time, nor anyone 
else, ever expressed such sentiments in such 
a manner, and in such language, for such 
a cause. 

“Common Sense” was published January 
10, 1776, and 5 months later, to the day, the 
Continental Congress passed a resolution and 
appointed a committee to draw up a decla- 
ration of the intention of the Colonies de- 
laring thelr independence of Great Britain. 
And it was done exactly in accordance with 
the words of “Common Sense.” 

These are Paine’s words of admonition, as 
found in his famous pamphlet: 
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“Were a manifesto to be published and 
despatched to foreign courts, setting forth 
the miseries we have endured, and the peace- 
ful methods which we have ineffectually used 
for redress; declaring at the same time that, 
not being able any longer to live happily or 
safely under the cruel disposition of the 
British Crown, we had been driven to the 
necessity of breaking off all connections with 
her; at the same time assuring all such courts 
of our peaceful disposition toward them, and 
of our desire of entering into trade with 
them, such a memorial would produce more 
good effects to this continent than if a ship 
were freighted with petitions tc Britain.” 

Certainly Paine met and exchanged con- 
fidences with Franklin, and was obviously in 
close touch with Adams—both members of 
the committee—at that time. Otherwise, 
how would Adams have known that Paine 
was the author of “Common Sense” which 
was written anonymously, and its author 
not generally known. This is indicated in a 
letter which Adams wrote his wife, and 
which contains this passage: 

“The writer of ‘Common Sense’ and the 
‘Fdrrester Letters’ is the same pesron. His 
name is Paine, a gentleman about 2 years ago 
from England, a man who General Lee says, 
‘has genius in his eyes.’ ” 

And in a secret pamphlet that Paine wrote 
anonymously, to allay the fears of those who 
thought that independence was too drastic a 
step to make, he said: 

“I forbear to argue any further with you. 
The decree has finally gone forth, Britain 
and America’ are now distinct empires.” 


How did Paine know that “the decree has. 


finally gone forth” unless he himself had 
written it, since he was not a member of the 
committee appointed by the Continental 
Congress? . 

Let us recall Paine’s advice that “a day be 
solemnly set apart for proclaiming the char- 
ter.” What charter could it be but the 
charter of freedom—the Declaration of In- 
dependence? 

And it was done as Paine suggested. It 
was proclaimed July 4, 1776. 

The American people do not know, and 
certainly are not aware of the fact that a 
copy of the original draft of the Declaration 
of Indepentience, in the handwriting of John 
Adams, is in the vault of the Adams family 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
Boston, Mass. 

It is my firm conviction that the Adams 
copy of the Declaration of Independence was 
made before Jefferson made his so-called 
rough draft, and this copy contains the com- 
plete text of the Declaration as it was orig- 
inally written. In fact, I do not hesitate to 
say that the John Adams copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence could not have been 
made from Jefferson’s rough draft, and that 
both Adams and Jefferson made their copies 
from an original manuscript apparently no 
longer in existence. 

Let me repeat, as emphatically as I can, 
that it was utterly impossible for the John 
Adams copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to have been made from Jefferson’s 
rough draft. And Jefferson himself is au- 
thority for the statement that the rough 
draft is his original copy. 

It is also not generally known that in edit- 
ing this immortal document, Jefferson elimi- 
nated more than 30 pervent of the original 
text, and that this 30 percent contained 
some of the most important principles of 
this charter of freedom. . 

In fact, when Adams sent his copy to his 
wife, Abigail, and when she saw the printed 
copy, she wrote, and this is highly signifi- 
cant: 

“I cannot but be sorry that some of the 
most manly sentiments in the Declaration 
are expunged from the printed copy.” 

And when Jefferson sent a copy of the 
Declaration, as he had changed it, to Richard 
Henry Lee who had introduged the resolu- 
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tion calling for a committee to draft the 
document but who, because of i!lness, was 
prevented from becoming a member of the 
committee, Lee wrote, after having read Jef- 
ferson’s version, with indignant surprise: 
“Why was the manuscript mangled so?”— 


the inference being that Lee had seen the 


original copy, and was horrified that it had 
been so outrageously mutilated. Had it not 
been for this illness in the family of Richard 
Henry Lee, Jefferson would not have been 
appointed to take his place on the commit- 
tee—and what. a difference that would have 
made. 

No author would have been guilty of doing 
such an injustice to his own writing, as 
Jefferson did to the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

If the Declaration had been accepted as 
Paine originally wrote it, his name could 
never have been dissociated with it, because 
the language, the mode of thought, the phi- 
losophy, the rhythm of expression, and the 
universal concept of the right of individual 
freedom in society are unmistakably his, and 
there would never have arisen any doubt as 
to his authorship. 

Now what were the “manly sentiments” 
which Abigail Adams said had been expunged 
from the original? What were the parts that 
were “mangled so” according to Richard 
Henry Lee? 

I will tell you. 

In the original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence there are three paragraphs 
dealing with Negro slavery, that, if they 
had been permitted to remain, would have 
abolished slavery at the same time that 
America’s independence was won. : 

Thomas Jefferson was not the author of 
these three paragraphs; because they were 
not his sentiments, they were not his convic- 
tions. Jefferson did not believe in political 
freedom for the Negro, and that is why these 
three paragraphs were eliminated; that is 
why they were expunged; that is why the 
Declaration of Independence was “mangled 
so.” 

If there were no other evidence, and there 


is an abundance in existence, the slavery - 


clause alone in the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence would be suf- 
ficient to justify Paine’s authorship of this 
immortal document. And, at the same time, 
the elimination of that clause more than 
justifies the conclusion that Thomas Jeffer- 
son could not have been the author of it. 

Thomas Paine was the first man on the 
American Continent to raise his voice in 
behalf of the abolition of Negro slavery. 
And here is another significant fact. Paine’s 
“Essay on Slavery,” written 2 years before 
the Declaration of Independence, contains 
the same sentiments, and almost the same 
words, as those which appear in the original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence. 
They are as alike as image and reflection. 
The very words themselves seem to echo 
each other. 

The whole Declaration is one great and 
grand emotional outburst against all forms 
of tyranny and in behalf of freedom. It is 
a manifesto of freedom for all peopie. Paine 
was right when he said: “We fight not to 
enslave, but to set a country free, and make 
room upon the earth for honest men to 
live in.” + 

Paine posed the question, and he gave the 
answer: 

“Can America be happy under a govern- 
ment of her own? ‘The answer is short and 
simple, viz.: As happy as she pleases. She 
hath a blank sheet to write upon.” 

“Start the slate afresh,” Paine told Amer- 
ica. “Leave no mark of injustice upon it.” 
And, as a further warning, because he khew 
that sooner or later it would have to be done, 
he continued his admonition by shouting: 
“Put it not off too long.” What did he mean 
by “put it not off too long?” “Forget not the 
hapless African,” he cried. 
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Let us recall these words from “Common 
Sense.” 

“Now is the seed-time of continental 
union, faith and honour. 

“The least fracture now will be like a name 
engraved with the point of a pin on the ten- 
der rind of a young oak; the wound would en- 
large with the tree, and posterity read it in 
full-grown characters.” 

What a prophetic statement, and what 
tragic results followed the ignoring of it. 

Was not slavery at that time like a “point 
of a pin upon the tender rind of a young 
oak?” And did it not “enlarge with the 
tree” until it became a menace to our liber- 
ty and freedom? 

Jefferson ignored Paine’s warning not to 
forget “the hapless African,” and it was nec- 
essary to fight the Civil War, with all its hor- 
rors and bloodshed, to wipe out this terrible 
stain on the “blank sheet” upon which Amer- 
ica started to write. If only the slavery 
clause had remained in the Declaration of 
Independence, as Paine originally wrote it, 
the terrible War Between the States—where 
the blood of the flower of American youth 
was spilled—never would have occurred. 

It should also be known that when Paine 
wrote the Constitution of the State of Penn- 
sylvania in 1780, he wrote an emancipation 
proclamation 75 years before Abraham Lin- 
coln; and Negro slavery was abolished, for 
the first time on this continent, in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Here is the concluding paragraph of Paine’s 
Emancipation Proclamation: 

“And whereas the condition of those per- 
sons, who have heretofore been denominated 
Negro and mulatto slaves, has been attended 
with circumstances, which not only deprived 
them of the common blessings that they 
were by nature entitled to, but has cast them 
into the deepest afflictions, by an unnatural 
separation and sale of husband and wife from 
each other and from their children, an in- 
jury, the greatness of which can only be 
conceived by supposing that we were in the 
same unhappy case. In justice, therefore, 
to persons so unhappily circumstanced, and 
who having no prospect before them whereon 
they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, 
have no reasonable inducement to render 
their service to society, which they otherwise 
might, and also in grateful commemoration 
of our own happy deliverance from that state 
of unconditional submission to which we 
were doomed by the tyranny of. Britain.” 

Now there appears in the Declaration of 
Independence an old English word that was 
not generally used by the people of the Amer- 
ican Colonies at that time, with the exception 
of the Quakers. Paine, as you know, was of 
Quaker origin. It is the word “hath’— 
h-a-t-h. While to some the use of this word 
may appear to be a trifle, its appearance in 
the Declaration is highly significant. It is 
significant for the fact that in the 3 million 
words which Jefferson claims as his own com- 
position, the word “hath” does not appear 
even once, while in “Common Sense” alone, 
@ pamphlet of only 50,000 words, Thomas 
Paine used the word at least 120 times. 

The word is used in the Declaration of In- 
dependence in this phrase: “and accordingly 
all experience hath shewn.” 

In Jefferson’s writing he uses continually 
the phrase in this manner: 

“Experience has shown.” 

And equally as significant is the fact that 
the world “shewn” is spelled with an “e” in 
the Declaration, which was Paine’s way of 
spelling the word, while it is always spelled 
with an “o” in Jefferson’s writing, and was 
the prevalent way of spelling the word in 
the Colonies at that time. 

There is another word in the Declaration 
which I found that Jefferson never used in 
his writing, but, on the contrary, it is found 
many, many times in the writings of Thomas 
Paine. It is the word “prostituted.” The 





‘statement as he originally wrote it. 
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word is found in the slavery clause which 
Jefferson eliminated, and reads as follows: 
“He has prostituted his negative * * *.” It 
is inconceivable that Jefferson, who was so 
precise in his use of language, would use 
such a word for the first time in the Decla- 
ration of Independence; but, knowing the 
sentiments of Thomas Paine, it was the 
proper word to use to express his detestation 
of both the institution of slavery and the 
Royal Brute of Britain who maintained it. 
The word “prostituted” was part of Paine’s 
vocabulary, and he used it when he thought 
it was the proper word to express his 
thought. 

But, perhaps the most significant piece of 
evidence found in the original draft of the 
Declaration to prove Thomas Paine was its 
author is in a “mangled” sentence, the word 
which Richard Henry Lee used so character- 
istically to describe Jefferson’s callous dis- 
regard for the original text. Not only was 
the political philosophy destroyed, but the 
sentence itself was so garbled as to make it 
utterly ridiculous, and on many occasions it 
has been the subject of heated and oftimes 
embarrassing dispute. 

The text in the original copy of the Decla- 
ration reads: “all men are created equal and 
independent;—semicolon—that from that 
equal creation they derive rights inherent 
and inalienable.” This statement is un- 
equivocal. It is a political truism. We are 
all born equal, politically. From both a 
social and philosophical point of view, the 
statement is incontrovertible. And when 
Paine wrote that sentence he had in mind 
that kings and royalty were not born su- 
perior to other people. There was no divine 
right in the political philosophy of Thomas 


Paine. To simplify the statement: It meant 
equality before the law; not equality of 
person. 


Jefferson, in editing the original manu- 
script, changed the wording, with its senti- 
ments of political equality, to read: 

“All men are created equal.—period.— 
They are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inherent and inalienable rights.” 

This is not true. This is merely a piece 
of pious nonsense. We are not endowed 
with richts. Political and social rights are 
acquired as members of society. If we were 
“endowed by our Creator” with inherent and 
inalienable rights, then there could never 
have been slavery nor serfdom nor, for that 
matter, any form of social and political in- 
equality. We are endowed with certain 
physical characteristics, such as our eyes, our 
face, our hands, and feet, or other physical 
traits—but rights, never. 

Nor are we all born equal in the physical 
and mental sense. The physical and menal 
inequalities among men are too obvious for 
comment. One person is stronger than an- 
other; one has a better brain; one can run 
faster; one has a better voice; one is taller; 
one lives longer than another—but why 
continue. 

Not only that, but when Jefferson changed 
the original word “inherent” to “certain” 
he put a limitation upon our rights which 
is a glaring and outrageous prostitution of 
the original text and its meaning. 

I need but quote from “Common Sense” 
to prove that Paine means the universal 
rights of all men before the law, with the 
Paine 
said: “As the exalting one so greatly above 
the rest cannot be justified on the equal 
rights of nature.” 

The distinction of Kings and Subjects was 
abhorrent to Paine. He remarked: “How 
impious is the title of Sacred Majesty?” and 
again: “All men being originally equals, no 
one by birth could have the right to set up 
his own family in perpetual preference to 
all others.” 

Not only is the original statement in the 
Deciaration identical with these fundamental 
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rights, which Paine so eloquently expresses, 
but nowhere in the writings of Jefferson are 
such sentiments to be found. This is an ir- 
reconcilable difference between the two docu- 
ments. One is a universal declaration of 
the inalienable rights of man, and the other 
@ provincial statement of the separation of 
one nation with another. In the face of 
such pertinent evidence—truly an historical 
revelation—can there be any honest doubt 
regarding Thimos Paine’s authorship of the 
original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

And now I want to make but one com- 
parison regarding the similarity of language 
in “Common Sense” and the Declaration of 
Independence. The opening phrase of the 
Declaration of Independence: “When in the 
course of human events * * *” is not an 
ordinary statement. It is not the product 
of a provincial mind like that of Thomas 
Jefferson, but rather of a literary genius 
with a world concept. It is worthy of a 
Shakespeare. And the man who conceived 
this magnificent sweep of human history 
also wrote these words. There is a kinship 
of both language and intellectual passion 
in them. 

Let.me repeat them together: 

“These are times that try men’s souls.” 

“The birth of a new world is at hand.” 

“The sun never shined on a cause of 
greater worth.” 

“Liberty hath been hunted round the 
world.” 

“When in 
events * * *.” 

To hear them is all that is needed to prove 
that they were written by one and the same 
man. 

I have given you but a rough sketch of the 
evidence I have amassed in favor of Thomas 
Paine as the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

All I ack is that you judge it with an open 
mind. Judge it fairly and impartially. 

If you do, I am certain that your decision 
will confirm my efforts to prove that Thomas 
Paine, the author of “Common Sense,” was 
also, the author of the greatest political 
document in the history of man, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, America’s charter of 
freedom, which was proclaimed to the world 
on July 4, 1776, the greatest day in the his- 
tory of mankind’s struggle for liberty. 

Thank you for listening. 


the course of human 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, August 26 
is one of the most significant of all dates 
in the long struggle of American women 
to secure for themselves the right to vote, 
for it was on August 26, 1920, that the 
19th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, the “Susan B. An- 
thony amendment” became the law of 
the land. 

Forty years ago today, after a cou- 
rageous battle which lasted the better 
part of half a century, the women of 
America won the right to vote in Federal 
elections. No small credit for this vic- 
tory goes to the woman who devoted her 
entire adult life to the cause of woman’s 
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suffrage, Miss Susan B. Anthony. Miss 
Anthony, who was virtually a lifelong 
resident of my home community of 
Rochester, N.Y., did not live to see 
the culmination of her efforts in the 
final ratification of the 19th amendment, 
but she is so universally recognized as 
the leader in the suffrage movement that 
the 19th amendment has always been 
known as the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment. 

The women of Rochester are justifiably 
proud of Miss Anthony’s role in the 
equal-rights struggle, and her Rochester 
home, Anthony House, has been pre- 
served and maintained by the Susan B. 
Anthony Memorial, Inc. I should like 
at this point to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a letter from Mrs. 
George Howard, president of Susan B. 
Anthony Memorial, Inc., to the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, captioned 
“The Great Anthony Crusade”: 

Tue Great ANTHONY CRUSADE 


Here in Rochester we should remember - 


August 26 as the 40th anniversary of the 
day the Susan B, Anthony amendment be- 
came the law of the land. 

This 19th amendment, giving women the 
right to vote, was named for Miss Anthony 
because she worked for it the greater part 
of her life. The crusade for voting rights 
for women was a great crusade. It was done 
with perseverance, patience, courage and 
devotion with the thought that it was a 
just cause. 

Now women voters exceed men voters by 
several million. They have an important 
duty in the coming election to vote wisely. 
Their vote may determine the result. Many 
women today take the right to vote as 
natural and do not know at what a cost it 
was won, 

There were many dramatic incidents con- 
nected with the suffrage campaign; there 
were many tense and anxious times, and 
there had to be much able strategy. Let us 
mention one tense time. 

Thirty-five States had ratified the amend- 
ment. It was necessary to win one more. 
Some Governors said they would not call 
special legislative sessions to consider it. 
There were three possible States that would— 
all in the South. Tennessee seemed the 
most likely. 

The Governor called a special session in 
August 1920, when it was very hot. The 
southern men were gallant but there were 
the suffragettes and the antisuffragettes try- 
ing to influence them. It would be a close 
vote. 

A southern belle went up to the moun- 
tains of eastern Tennessee to get Mrs. J. L. 
Burn to write to her son, one of the youth- 
ful legislators, to vote favorably. When a 
roll was called the vote was a tie, 48 to 48. 
When the next rolicall came, Harry Burn 
had received his mother’s letter and re- 
sponded with an “aye.” As he said it he 
took from his coat lapel the red rose he wore 
to signify he was with the “antis.” His 
vote broke the tie and by a majority of one, 
Tennessee ratified. 

But there was still another hurdle. Gov- 
ernor Roberts immediately signed the ratifi- 
cation certificate and sent it registered by 
special delivery to the State Department at 
Washington. There was a fear that maybe 
the legislators might want to reverse their 
decision. 

The Solicitor General had been waiting up 
all night to receive this letter. It arrived at 
4am. August 26, 1920. He stamped it to 
certify that it had been received and at 
8 a.m. Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State, 
placed his official signature on the letter. 
Then there was the formal proclamation. 
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There should be a small book telling of 
the work done by women for the right to 
vote, starting with the first Woman's Rights 
convention July 19 and 20, 1848, at Seneca 
Falls. There must be women in this area 
who can tell stories about the crusade. We 
wish they would send such accounts to the 
Anthony House. 

Mrs. GrorGE Howarp, 
President, 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial, Inc. 





Worldwide Recognition of Albion, Ill, 
Chowder 
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or 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, this ses- 
sion of Congress is about to close and 
many of us will be traveling back to our 
districts. I want to commend to the 
attention of our colleagues and their 
secretaries who may be using State 
Highway 15, or Highway 130, through 
southern Illinois, that a wonderful op- 
portunity is available by stopping at the 
fairgrounds at Albion, Il, Edwards 
County, oa September 1, to enjoy some 
of the most delicious Albion chowder 
known throughout the world, unique to 
Albion as is the bean soup to the US. 
Capitol. This is the eighth annual Al- 
bion community chowder celebration, 
supported by the fine people of this area. 
The greatly increased attendance each 
year speaks highly of the chowder and 
the wonderful entertainment for all in 
attendance preceding the serving. 

“Welcome to the Albion community 
chowder—free” goes out to the public 
through various means of communica- 
tion. I will be personally present if 
Congress adjourns before that date. 
The most able mayor of Albion, Major 
Bailey, in extending invitations has this 
to say: 

In a few short years this event has grown 
from a few hundred people in the Albion 
courtyard square to over 6,000 at the Albion 
fairgrounds last year. The 1959 affair at- 
tracted worldwide recognition of being in- 
cluded in the picture section of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Chowder is one of the oldest institutions 
in Edwards County. In 1958 this county was 
officially proclaimed chowder capital of the 
world, and the claim has not been chal- 
lenged. 

You are welcome to come and enjoy the 
events of the Albion community chowder 
with us. The entertainment starts at 2 p.m. 
and over 6,000 quarts of Albion chowder will 
be served starting at 5 p.m. 





Even as I speak today, various citi- 
zens’ committees appointed by Mayor 
Bailey are hard at work preparing for 
this tremendous task of feeding and 
entertaining some 6,000 people who will 
attend Operation Chowder, U.S.A. 


I am indeed proud to represent these 
folks in Congress. This chowder is evi- 
dence that we have in southern Illinois 
the finest, most friendly people in the 
world. If this kind of hospitality and 








friendship that — — here in 2 
wards County could be transported to 
Washington, D.C., and around the world, 
we would definitely have a far better 
world in which to live, 
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Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in May 
1958 I introduced House Resolution 563, 
which, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that, in order to improve 
and strengthen United States relations with 
Latin. America through policies and pro- 
grams authorized by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, there be conducted 
by the executive branch, under the direction 
of the President, a thorough review and 
study of and inquiry into the policies and 
programs of the United States and of inter- 
national organizations in which the United 
States participates with respect to Latin 
America, including recommendations on im- 
proving and strengthening the relationship, 
policies, and programs between the United 
States and Latin America, taking into ac- 
count the views of officials, press, represent- 
ative groups of the peoples and the views 
contained in congressional reports and delib- 
erations. 

It is further the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the President shall 
transmit to the Congress such study within 
six months of the adoption of this reso- 
lution. 


On the day I introduced this resolution 
I made the following remarks which I 
insert below. Is it not misfortunate that 
the Republican administration did not 
take the advice of many of us Democrats 
who forsaw the problem arising in the 





continent to the south at this period in 


1958. 


This morning I introduced a resolution 
expressing the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on improving and strengthening 
the relationship, policies, and progress be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 

My resolution is only a first step in im- 
proving U.S. relations with our sister re- 
publics to the south. Surely, we cannot 
ignore the. dangerous situation which exists 
in Latin America. This is a resolution which 
I feel should have immediate consideration 
and will have favorable reactions throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. Whatever the ad- 
ministration may do about it, at least it will 
demonstrate that the people of the United 
States, speaking through the U.S. Congress, 
do not intend to sit idly by in the face of 
grave danger vitally affecting the welfare of 
our own hemisphere. 

Although it seems clearly established that 
the ill feeling recently expressed against Vice 
President Nrxon in Latin America is part of 
an organized Communist scheme, I believe 
that it cannot be written off simply as 
Communist inspired. 

The United States has neglected being @ 
good partner. The United Statés has been 
preoccupied with cold wars in other parts of 
the world. 

Latin America is on the threshold of im- 
minent and radical reforms. It is urgent 
that the United States exert effective guid- 
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on the part of Latin Americans toward the 


the United States about the Latin Americans 
and the Latin Americans’ misunderstanding 
about us may be partly our fault. We have 
failed to show them in a tangible way what 
we are and that we mean what we say when 
we exclaim about being good neighbors and 
good partners. 

One of the greatest irritants is the com- 
placency with which we seem to regard them 
in the mutual security program. To illus- 
trate the neglect of Latin America by the 
United States as evidenced in the mutual- 
security program, one need only compare 
the foreign assistance figures for Latin 
America with those of just one country in 
Europe. The amcunt for total assistance to 
Latin America this year is about one-half 
the amount listed in the mutual security 
bill for undelivered war materials to Yugo- 
slavia. 

At this point I wish to compliment our 
former colleague, Hon. THomas J. Dopp, of 
Connecticut, for emphasizing to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee the urgent neces- 
sity for paying more attention to Latin 
America. On March 6, 2 months before the 
anti-Nixon and anti-U.S. demonstrations in 
Lima, Peru, Mr. Dopp in his testimony be- 
fore the committee prophetically stated: 

“Tt is essential that there be created within 
the executive branch of our Government a 
deeper consciousness of the importance of 
this area, not only to the United States but 
to the whole free world, coupled with plans 
and of assistance to Latin America 
which will meet at least the minimum needs 
of the 184 million people of Latin America. 
This is an area seething with a tremendous 
urge to improve its social and economic con- 
ditions, with a population that has since 
World War II been rising about 2.3 percent 
a@ year. People want to be free of disease 
and hunger. People want to house, clothe, 
and educate their children. People want 
medical and hospital facilities. People want 
means of communication. 

“Latin America is a giant which is begin- 
ning to stir. How it stirs and io what it stirs 
depends ‘largely upon U.S. foreign policy, 
policy translated into programs that will fit 
the various needs of the people of Latin 
America, rather than a policy which takes 
them for granted. 

“While serving on this committee and 
while listening to the various presentations 
made by the executive branch on the 
mutual security program, I was impressed 
with the fact that Latin America was an area 
which was always treated last by the execu- 
tive branch. It was always treated, as in- 
deed, it is treated this year by the executive 
branch, as the “also ran” of areas. There 
has been a certain condescension about the 
area—a certain attitude of ‘Well, they will 
go along with us anyway.’ 

“We must remember this: Even if we 
should have successful policies toward the 
Far East, even tf we should have successful 
policies towdrd Europe, even if we should 
have successful policies in other parts of the 
world, if we do not develop and maintain 
successful policies toward Latin America, the 
other policies would be meaningless and in- 
effective. It is abject folly to try to build up 
a free world without a strong and free Latin 
America. It is abject folly to hold the line 
against communism in Europe only to yield 
it te the Communists in Latin America, or 
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to the Far East for that matter, as we seem 
to be doing. 

“I would respectfully urge, therefore, that 
there be an end to programs of complacent 
cooperation. -I would suggest that there 
must be developed a bold stroke of leader- 
ship that will catch the imagination and 
kindle the hope of the people of Latin 
America.” 

In his testimony, Mr. Dopp further recom- 
mended that the deep interest of the United 
States, in improving and strengthening our 
relations with Latin America be highlighted 
in the mutual security bill itself through 
the adoption by the Congress of language 
calling upon the administration to mobilize 
its energy and resources toward the better- 
ment of United States-Latin American rela- 
tions. 





Lower Manhattan Expressway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I have written 
to the editor of the East Side News, a 
publication with wide circulation in the 
19th Congressional District of New 
York: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Mr. ABRAHAM SCHLACHT, 
Editor, East Side News, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. ScHLAcHT: As you are undoubt- 
edly aware, I have been actively opposing 
the construction of the Lower Manhattan 
Expressway since December 1959. Since that 
time I have been in constant communica- 
tion with the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads, the New York State Department of 
Public Works, the New York City Board of 
Estimate, and other public officials in an 
effort to prevent this roadway from being 
built in our neighborhood. I have intro- 
duced legislation in the Congress to prevent 
its construction, but, unfortunately, the 
Committee on Public Roads has not taken 
up this bill. 

Building an elevated highway across part 
of lower Manhattan, when we have finally 
rid ourselves of the elevated railways, to my 
mind would create an eyesore in the area 
and would deface the neighborhood. 

It would destroy real estate values, re- 
sulting in lower assessed evaluations and 
lower real estate taxes to the city. 

Its construction would create severe hard- 
ship to hundreds of small businessmen in 
the area. In many instances their establish- 
ments, representing individual enterprise, 
foresight, lifetime investments and sheer 
hard physical labor—generations of hard 
labor, stability, and sacrifice—would be 
wiped out. 

Most important, it would displace ap- 
proximately 2,300 families for whom new 
quarters are not available. Too many public 
improvements are being undertaken with a 
total disregard of the families residing in 
the areas proposed to undergo improvement. 
Too many families today are awaiting relo- 
cation under circumstances that are deplor- 
able. The reconstruction taking place in 
Manhattan today makes unfeasible the re- 
location of the aforementioned families. I 
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am more concerned with the peace and tran- 
quillity of these families in their homes than 
in the convenience of crosstown motorists 
who would use the expressway to cut across 
Manhattan Island. 

In the course of my protestations and the 
protestations of Assemblyman Louis De Sal- 
vio, State Senator Joseph R. Marro, and City 
Councilman Daniel S. Weiss, to the con- 
struction of this blight, the New York State 
superintendent of public works advised on 
February 18, 1960, that “in the case of an 
urban. project such as this one we invari- 
ably await the expression of the local of- 
ficials.” * * * “We will move only after we 
get this approval” (referring to the approval 
by the board of estimates). 

Imagine, therefore, my surprise and con- 
sternation to learn by reading the New York 
Times on August 24, that Mr. Moses in a 
letter to Mayor Wagner and other members 
of the board of estimate, had said he had 
been notified by Federal and State highway 
officials that the city had had more than 
enough time to act and that they would not 
tolerate further delay. Mr. Moses warned 
that unless the board of estimate approved 
the expressway at its meeting held on August 
25, the project probably would be abandoned 
and the bulk of the funds would be shifted 
to other projects, mainly outside the city. 

Knowing full well that funds allocated by 
the Federal Government for such projects 
are not allocated for specific projects, except 
at the request of the State, and that such 
funds cannot be withdrawn, except at the 
request of the State, I immediately wired to 
the members of the board of estimate as fol- 
lows: “Hope you will not be intimidated by 
the New York Times article insofar as Lower 
Manhattan Expressway is concerned,” and 
immediately contacted the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads for an explanation as to why 
there was suddenly a deadline to be met, 
thereby not giving the demand by Acting 
Borough President Louis A. Cioffi for a survey 
on relocating the 2,000 families who would 
be uprooted from the artery’s congested 
route, time for completion. , 

I was informed by the Bureau that nothing 
“official had come from the Bureau, either 
directly or indirectly or informally.” Further 
I was once more assured that “funds allo- 
cated by the Federal Government are not 
allocated for specific projects except at the 
request of the State and they cannot be 
withdrawn except at the request of the 
State.” This information I immediately 
wired to each member of the board of esti- 
mate to prevent their possible succumbing 
to the veiled threat contained in the New 
York Times article. 

I had been in touch with the New York 
State Department of Public Works to ascer- 
tain if the State had requested the board of 
estimate to bring the matter to an immedi- 
ate conclusion; but I have not yet received 
a reply to my request. 

In view of the foregoing, therefore, it is 
apparent that the information in the article 
referring to notification by the Federal high- 
way Officials is not the position taken by the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads; and the 
reference in the same article to the bulk of 
funds earmarked for the Canal Street Ex- 
pressway being shifted to other projects, 
mainly out of the city, is not the informa- 
tion furnished me by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Therefore, I trust the board of estimate 
will not, at this time, approve the Lower 
Manhattan Expressway; and I urge every 
resident of the area to make known his op- 
position to the construction of the express- 
way by writing to the members of the board 
of estimate. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 
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“Untouchables” a National Disgrace 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of controversy and agi- 
tation over the value as a public service 
of the TV program entitled “The Un- 
etouchables.” 

Recently an article in the Sons of Italy 
Times calls attention again to this con- 
troversial subject. 

I believe it will be in the best interest 
of our country to have this item avail- 
able for reference when this subject is 
being discussed, and under unanimous 
consent I include it in the Appendix of 
the REecorp: 

Crospy CALLS “UNTOUCHABLES” A NATIONAL 

DISGRACE AND THE WoORST PROGRAM EVER 

SHOWN ON TELEVISION 


In the toughest attack on television since 
the unhappy day it was invented, Columnist 
John Crosby this week went after the medium 
with armored tanks, cannonballs, torpedoes, 
swords, daggers, knives, hammers, tongs, 
boulders, stones, and bricks. 

He took TV apart tube by tube, antenna by 
antenna, program by program, director by 
director, producer by producer. 

Crosby, whose syndicated column appears 
in the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, 
trained his heaviest fire on that awful mon- 
strosity of a program called “The Untouch- 
ables.” 

He called it the following: 

1. The worst show on television. 

2. The worst show that was ever on tele- 
vision in its inglorious 14-year history. 

3. A national disgrace. 

“And,” he said, “the only reason it hasn't 
caused any popular outcry is that television 
has long since been abandoned by decent 
people.of all ages.” 

Crosby stated that “no responsible people 
look at television.” 

“And by no responsible people,” he added, 
“I mean no responsible people—no clergy, no 
press, no advertisers, no network executives, 
no Senators, nobody. Noboby but people. 

“When you have a vast conglomeration of 
leaderless people, you have a mob. And 
when you have a mob, the best place to aim 
is the groin—which is exactly where most of 
the high-rated television shows aim,” 

Crosby also took a shot at Desi Arnez, 
producer of that mountain of tripe, “The 
Untouchables,” who at 50, still belongs in the 
“pretty boy” category, along with Pretty Boy 
Bobbie Stack, the alleged star of the show. 

Following is the John Crosby column as 
carried in the “Around the Dials” section 
of the Evening Bulletin: 

Turning the set back on after a month of 
almost total relief from the cumulative idio- 
cy of television, I was greeted by: “‘Rolaids. 
Each particle consumes 47 times its own 
weight in excess stomach acid. Result: It 
slows down the drip, drip, drip of stomach 
acid.” 

It was a wonderfully appropriate welcome 
back to the drip, drip, drip of television which 
is almost exactly the same action. 

The same evening I watched a couple of 
hoodlums on “The Untouchables” machine- 
gun a young girl. She was running right at 
the camera at the time and the hoods 
machinegunned her in the back so that you 
got the full action like a blow in the face. 
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They have wonderfully interesting ways 
of killing girls on this show. Killing men is 
kids’ stuff. No one does that any more. I’m 
indebted to the Saturday Evening Post for the 
information that the hoods on “The Un- 
touchables” once gunned down 20 prosti- 
tutes lined up on a road—bang, bang, bang— 
like that. 

That leads me to encounter more and more 
people who tell me they don’t look at tele- 
vision but they read about it. Are we get- 
ting to the point where television columnists 
can’t bear to look at television and are forced 
to read about it in the Saturday Evening 
Post? Did Pete Martin, who wrote the Post 
piece, see that incident or did someone else 
tell him about it? 

Who looks at bread-and-butter television? 
Well kids do. But those responsible don’t. 
Do you really think executives at NBC— 
which is saddled with the dreadful thing— 
really looked at the 25th episode of “River- 
boat”? Do you suppose writers, directors, 
producers, or actors look at it? Do you even 
suppose the sponsors sit through it? Don’t 
be silly. 

When I first became a radio columnist 
back in the pretelevision days, I found it 
passing strange that so few people who 
earned their living in it knew what was on 
radio. 

In America, no responsible people look at 
television. And by no responsible people, I 
mean no responsible people—no clergy, no 
press, no advertiser, no network executives, 
no Senators, nobody. Nobody but people. 
When you have a vast conglomeration of 
leaderless people, you have a mob. And 
when you have a mob, the best place to aim 
is the groin—which is exactly ‘where most of 
the high-rated television shows aim. 

“The Untouchables” is not only the worst 
show on television; it is the worst show that 
was ever on television in its inglorious 14- 
year history. It’s a national disgrace, that 
show, and the only reason it hasn’t caused 
any popular outcry is that television has 
long since been abandoned by decent people 
to children of all ages. 

In its survey of TV columnists and critics, 
the Fund for the Republic pointed out that, 
of all the people who wrote about television, 
the late John Lardner in occasional pieces 
for The New Yorker was virtually the only 
person who viewed and wrote about and 
tried to analyze intelligently the bread-and- 
butter television (which is to say “Father 
Knows Best” in its umpteenth year). 

Lardner could view the good guys fighting 
the bad guys with warm-hearted scientific 
curiosity like an entomologist looking at an 
ant hill. But he alas, is gone. I’m going to 
inflict bread-and-butter television on myself 
these next few months but I can’t be de- 
tached about it. I get damned angry. 

I have here a letter from a mother that 
ought to be tattooed on Desi Arnaz’s chest 
for perpetrating “The Untouchables. ” Says 
this outraged woman; 

“I am trying to teach my children Christ- 
ian precepts. I am_ trying to teach them 
that violence breeds violence, and that we 
are distinguished from animals by our fa- 
cilities of reasoning, and our love of our 
fellows. These things must be repeated 
over and over and even so it takes years be- 
fore children truly believe for themselves. 

“TV is systematically drilling into them: 
(1) Think only of yourself; (2) nevér think 
before you speak; (3) authority—parents, 
teachers, church, police, any authority—is a 
dope; (4) in any argument, use a weapon, 
not your brains, commonsense or respect for 
others.” 

This mother is simply repeating—though 
she almost certainly isn’t aware of it—what 
George Bernard Shaw said of our movies 
almost 40 years ago. In America, Shaw said, 
the solution to all problems is a punch on 
the jaw. 










































































But that was long ago. Now we have the 
machine gun and those 20 prostitutes on a 
road. Drip, drip, drip into the little any 
Hours and hours of violence. 

Just a couple of weeks ago, there was a 
headline “Juvenile Delinquency Increases by 
175 Percent.” Why not? We teach juve- 
nile delinquency on television—sponsored, 





Nanticoke, Pa., Jubilarian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 





Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following: 
ren the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
Aug. 19, 1960] 
. NANTICOKE JUBILARIAN 


Fifty years ago tomorrow, the Reverend 
Roman A. Wieziolowski, native of the little 
Tioga County town of Antrim, was ordained 
to the priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church ‘by the Most Reverend Michael J. 
Hoban, late bishop of the diocese of Scran- 
ton. On Sunday, a half century of faithful 
service to God and man will be marked at 


Holy Trinity Church, Nanticoke, where its | 


pastor will observe his golden jubilee with 
the current ordinary of the diocese, col+ 
leagues in religion, parishioners, and friends 
participating in a Mass of Thanksgiving, 2 
dinner, and other festivities. It will be a 
red letter day for Nanticoke as well as for 
the Reverend Father Wieziolowski himself. 

The Blossburg area has produced 25 priests 
of Polish extraction for the diocese. It was 
here that the first Polish church in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania was established by 
newly. arrived immigrants. Against this 
background, it is easy to understand the 
dedication of the Reverend Father Wiezio- 
lowski. 

Eight months after his ordination, he was 
a pastor at Throop. When he was trans- 
ferred to Nanticoke in 1919, he left behind 
him in the Lackawanna County town an 
impressive record as a spiritual leader and 
administrator, having built a church and 
a@ rectory and established a cemetery. 

The four decades he has labored at Nan- 
ticoke have been ever more fruitful. Holy 
Trinity, thanks to his able leadership, today 
has a new church, school, rectory, convent, 


and cemetery. More important from the | 


viewpoint of its pastor and jubilarian is its 
spiritual progress as indicated by some 5,400 
baptisms and the activities of 10 parish 
societies. 


That does not begin to depict the impact 
of the Reverend Father Wieziolowski through 
his extracurricular activities. As a director 
of St. Stanislaus Institute and a chaplain of 
the Polish Union of the United States, he 
has made notable contributions to young 
and old. But, above all, have been his 
charities, known but to God and a few inti- 
mates. Thousands of refugees (yes, thou- 
sands) are indebted to him for shoes, cloth- 
ing, and other gifts, about which the public 
has had no knowledge until these lines are 
printed. 

This very humble man has never sought 
glory, but has been content to remain mod- 
estly in the background. His reward has 
been in the satisfaction that goes with good 
works and the knowledge that he has earned 
the affection of his congregation and céih< 
manded the respect of others. 


Bibi» trap iie de Oe es 
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Dedicafion of General Twining Park to 
Monroe’s (Wis.) Illustrious Native Son 
on July 4, 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, Monroe, 
Wis., located about 40 miles from the 
capital city of Madison, lies in fertile 
green valleys which make up Green 
County, Wis. It is populated for the 
most part by thrifty Swiss pioneers who 
settled here more than 100 years ago and 
brought with them the knowledge of how 
to make swiss cheese by hand in copper 
kettles. This swiss cheese economy has 
been the basic industrial pursuit of 
Green County residents for the past 100 
years. They still make the highest qual- 
ity and finest swiss cheese in America 
and produce many times more swiss 
cheese than is produced any place else 
in America. 

Monroe is the birthplace of Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, and on. July 4, 1960, 
this beautiful city paid its highest trib- 
ute to its most illustrious son. Under 
the direct leadership of the junior cham- 
ber of commerce and with the coopera- 
tion of every civic organization in all of 
the cities of the community, the city of 
Monroe dedicated a 40-acre park which 
is properly dedicated to Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining and will hereafter be known as 
Twining Memorial Park. Dedication 
of the park was conducted by Mayor 
Orville R. Evans with response by Gen- 
eral Twining who attended in person. 
The dedication was preceded by remarks 
made by Col. Bruce Thomas who repre- 
sented Gov. Gaylord Nelson. There was 
a review of the F-86D sabre jet mem- 
orial project by John F. Kundert, presi- 
dent of the Monroe Chapter of the junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He also made 
presentation of the memorial to the city. 
There was response by A. Lee Mitchell, 
park board president. 

Preceding the dedication, a reception 
was held at the Idle Hour Mansion. 
General Twining attended in person and 
following the celebration, a community 
dinner was held in honor of General 
Twining at the Monroe Country Club. 
I personally had the privilege of attend- 
ing this celebration and could not help 
but think of the thoughts that were pass- 
ing through General Twining’s mind as 
he returned to the beautiful and peaceful 
small community lying in the heart of 
@ prosperous country land—one of the 
most beautiful spots that the mind could 
imagine. I wondered what this man of 
advanced years, with great responsibili- 
ties and world problems weighing upon 
his mind, must have been thinking as 
he returned at his present age to the 
home of his boyhood and as he saw his 
neighbors of old, few of whom he still 
remembered, leading their peaceful and 
pleasant lives in this city which I am sure 
he has always loved. I feel certain that 
he must have felt that the local residents 


. 
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were fortunate, indeed, to have the privi- 
lege of living in such a peaceful and 
prosperous community in close associa- 
tion with each other with their families 
and loved ones—and I am sure that 
there must have been a longing in his 
heart for the opportunity in retirement 
of gaining the peace, the calm, the gen- 
tleness, and the closeness to nature 
that existed in the town of his birth. 

Lam certain, too, that in the general’s 
mind he was certain, as this park was 
dedicated in his honor on July 4, 1960, 
that all the suffering and hardship and 
death and privation that he had wit- 
nessed throughout the world in the vari- 
ous struggles to protect and preserve our 
way of life and posterity was well worth 
the terriblé price which we have paid to 
maintain our form of government. 
There is no better example of American 
democracy at work and.the meaning of 
the institutions that have made this 
country great than there is in Monroe, 
Wis., the beautiful city which is the 
birthplace of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States. 

The ceremony was impressive, the 
dedication was memorable and I am sure 
that the day will long be cherished and 
remembered by General Twining and 
by the proud citizens of Monroe who 
properly call him their most illustrious 
son, 





Sound Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the New 
York Times of yesterday morning there 
was an editorial “Perspective in Space,” 
which in. my opinion contains a sober 
and sensible commentary on the space 
race between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and which I believe would 
be of interest to members of the Con- 
gress. Under permission previously 
granted, I include the editorial: 

PERSPECTIVE IN SPACE 

Whatever else may happen during the rest 
of this month, it is already clear that August 
1960, will go into history as a period of 
major advance in man’s penetration of outer 
space. Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have demonstrated the capa- 
bility of returning safely to earth objects 
which had been put into orbit, and Echo I 
has demonstrated the feasibility of using 
balloon satellites for communications. Of 
all these feats the Soviet success in return- 
ing safely to earth the living organisms 
which had been in orbit is technically the 
most impressive, but our own scientists’ 
achievements were also of first-rate im- 
portance. In both nations very rapid and 
important progress is obviously being 
achieved. 

In all candor, it must be recognized that 
the Soviet feat this month suggests a con- 
tinued substantial lead over the United 
States in a number of major areas of space 
research capability. The huge size of the 
latest Soviet sputnik testifies again to the 
Soviet lead in the rocket power needed to 
send very heavy vehicles into orbit. And if 
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the Soviet claims that the flying menagerie 
‘was landed on earth within a few miles of a 
preassigned point is true—and there is no 
present reason to question this claim—then 
Soviet capabilities in this important respect 
are obviously greater than the relatively 
crude recovery techniques which we have 
demonstrated this month. The Soviet 
Union, in short, seems closer to manned 
space flight than we are and it may accom- 
plish that feat before the year is out. 

Before the latest Soviet space accomplish- 
ment some wishful thinkers had suggested 
that we had forged ahead in the space race. 
The more accurate perspective, it is now 
clear, shows that we are still behind because 
our competitor is himself moving rapidly 
even as we forge ahead: Much hard work 
and much expensive research and experi- 
mentation lie before us if we are to make up 
for the advantage gained in the late 1940's 
and most of the 1950's, when the Soviet 
Union created the prerequisites for the space 
lead it has enjoyed’ ever since Sputnik I 
went into orbit. 

But we may also hope that some day in 
the not too distant future the present ri- 
valry will be turned into a fruitful cooper- 
ation which will speed humanity’s common 
progress into space and cut the cost for that 
progress. 





Joint Chiefs Escape Paper Jungle 





EXTENSION OF .REMARES 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1958 placed heavy 
emphasis upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as the military planning agency at the 
seat of government. Because the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system is the central mili- 
tary planning feature of defense organ- 
ization, it is extremely important that the 
system be effective. 

While Congress, which established the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system in law in 
1947, has consistently realized the basic 
soundness of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and has understood not only its war- 
proven efficiency, but also that it is in 
harmony with our form of Government. 
Obviously, it is important that the JCS 
function with a high degree of efficiency. 
This it has done. Consequently, it is 
reassuring to learn that the JCS system 
has been brought to an even higher 
degree of efficiency through the leader- 
ship of Secretary of Defense Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr. 

On Sunday, August 14, 1960, there was 
a very informative article by the distin- 
guished analyst, George Fielding Eliot, 
appearing in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, entitled “Joint Chiefs Escape Paper 
Jungle—Via Gates Civilian Decisions at 
Meetings.” ‘This analysis explains how, 
as a result of Secretary Gates’ historic 
decision to sit personally with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the work of that organi- 
zation is now completely current, with 
no backlog of unsettled problems, 

As the article points up, the author 
“has been unable to find a single in- 
formed individual who remembers any 
previous occasions when such a condi- 
tion prevailed.” 
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Here is another salient example of 
how our national security has directly 
benefited from the professional ability 
and strong leadership of the present Sec- 
retary of Defense, Thomas. .S. Gates, Jr. 

Because of the tremendous impor- 
tance of this enhanced efficiency of the 
fundamentally sound JCS system, I wish 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of George Fielding Eliot’s ar- 
ticle. It constitutes reassuring reading 
for all those having an interest in mili- 
tary efficiency, leadership, and the over- 
all defense of our Nation: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
14, 1960] 

Joint. Curers Escape Paper JUNGLE Via 
GATES’ CIVILIAN DrcIsiONs AT MEETINGS 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have escaped 
from the paper jungle. 

The backlog of unfinished (or unfinish- 
able) business which for years has cluttered 
their procedures and hampered their effec- 
tiveness as military advisers to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense has been 
cleaned up. 

All their work fs now on a “current basis 
and being disposed of with due regularity. 

NO PRECEDENT 

Some Pentagon old-timers can’t quite be- 
lieve it. It’s hard for anyone who has had 
longtime acquaintance with the work of 
the Joint Chiefs to think of them other- 
wise than as men struggling with a moun- 
tain of insoluble problems which can be 
disposed of only by agreeing to disagree, or 


by logrolling compromises which fall far 


short of constructive accomplishment. 

So revolutionary is the present and far 
happier state of affairs that this writer has 
been unable to find a single informed in- 
dividual who remembers any previous occa- 
sion when such a condition prevailed. It’s 
never happened before, say these voices of 
experience. There have always been hang- 
overs that had to be swept under the rug 
or stowed away in bottom drawers to await 
better times, or started on one more cir- 
cular journey among staff committees and 
departmental agencies in the hope that 
somebody might think up some acceptable 
means of disposing of them. 

Yet today—as the writer has confirmed 
from reliable sources—there are only two 
major questions pending before the Joint 
Chiefs, and both of these items are current 
business. 

GATES’ DECISION 


The magic touch which has accomplished 
this miracle—and miracle is the word that 
is being applied to it by more than one old 
hand who knows the facts—is the decision of 
Secretary of Defense Thomas 8. Gates, Jr., to 
bring the element of civilian decision right 
to the Joint Chiefs’ council table. Previous 
Secretaries had sat afar off and waited for the 
‘JCS to produce military decisions and send 
them upstairs for approval—or to send word 
by their chairman that they couldn’t agree. 

The hard fact that there is no such thing, 
at the Joint Chiefs level, as a purely military 
decision was what caused the accumulation 
of unfinished business. When you get to the 
top in this vastly costly and vitally crucial 
business of national defense, all decisions 
have economic, financial, and political as 
well as military ingredients, 

That, indeed, is what the established con- 
stitutional principle of civilian control of 
military affairs is all about. Final decisions 
in our military affairs are a civilian respon- 
sibility. The military function in this area 
of decision is advisory. 


CIVILIAN DECISION 


What Secretary Gates did was to bring the 
two elements—civilian decision and military 
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advice—together in close and regular associa- 
tion. He sits down with the Joint Chiefs 
every Tuesday—and oftener if necessary. 
listens to each Chief in the presence of the 
others. He asks his own questions—with a 
background of 6 years of high-level Pentagon 
experience. He takes part in whatever dis- 
cussion is going on. When decisions are re- 
quired, he makes. them—either on the spot, 
or after further consideration and another 
round or two of discussion with the Chiefs. 
But before he decides, he makes certain that 
he understands the viewpoint of each of the 
armed services, expressed through its military 
chief, so that he has a well-rounded under- 
standing of what he is doing. 

It is this simple process which has freed 
the Joint Chiefs from their paper jungle. 

It has done something else—it has made 
an essentially sound system work as it was 
meant to work, as F.D.R. and Winston 
Churchill made it work during World War 
II, both in this country and in Britain, by 
themselves providing the essential element 
of civilian decision. 

The result speaks for itself. It comes at a 
most fortunate time, when the international 
skies are darkened with threatening clouds, 


QUESTION MARK 


Some admirers of Mr. Gates’ accomplish- 
ment, however, are disturbed by another 
sort of cloud—this one on the political hori- 
zon in the shape of a question mark. 

Senator KENNEDY, who may become Presi- 
dent next January, has appointed Senator 
SrMIncTon, of Missouri, to head a committee 
charged with making recommendations as to 
the reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment. This comes just at the moment that 
the present Defense organization has begun 
to function more effectively than it has for 
a good many years. Since Senator Syminc- 
Ton is known to believe that we should have 
a single military Chief of Staff to make de~ 
cisions, and since Senator KENNEDY’s experi- 
ence of defense problems is limited, there is 
evident some anxiety lest another reorgani- 
zation that. would negate the promise of 
today may be in the making. 

One Pentagon veteran remarked that Sen- 
ator KENNEDY would do more for national 
defense, and more to give pause to the gen- 
tlemen in the Kremlin, if he eliminated any 
prospect of a decision gap in our military 
affairs by announcing that, in case of his 
election, he intends to ask Mr. Gates to stay 
on as Secretary of Defense. 

That might be an idea well worth thinking 
about. 





Statement on Behalf of the California 
Olive Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a statement by Mr. Daryl Hutch- 
ins, of the California Olive Industry, 
which he made before the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Committee for Reci- 
procity of Information. 

This statement points out the dire 
distress in which this specialized indus- 
try in my State of California finds itself 
due to a series of tariff reductions over 
the past several years. They are now 
faced with a possible further reduction 
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at the a meeting of GATT in 
Geneva. all comes about by the 
Seehoate tea increasing cost of production 
in this country as opposed to the low 
wage scale paid in Spain, the main source 
of competition. Many of the California 
olive orchards are between fifty and a 
hundred years of age. This represents a 
substantial investment to bring an olive 
orchard into production only to have its 
existence threatened by further tariff 
reductions. 

The lemon industry of California is 
also in difficulties due to the heavy and 
unrestricted imparts of lemon byprod- 
ucts from Sicily. While these two in- 
dustries may be considered specialty 
crops, they are certainly entitled to the 
same protection given to other basic 
crops produced in this country. My sin- 
cere hope is that our negotiators going 
to Geneva will examine very carefully 
the effect of additional tariff reductions 
on these American industries. . 

The statement follows: 


On behalf of the olive industry, I would 
like to place before you data to guide your 
thinking in any resultant recommendation 
you may tender the President on. this in- 
vestigation of item No. 744. 

The olive industry in planning for needs 
must take into consideration a period of 
8 years in advance for said needs, Pro«- 
duction from trees which grow to be over 
100- years old do not produce, technically 
speaking, until 8 years of age. So you see 
any tariff modification nullifies plans made 
8 years ago. 

This, of course, pinpoints one particular 
peculiarity of our industry as against a great 
number of other agricultural commodities 
which can switch plant at the end of a 
given. crop season. Eight years of labor, 8 
years of costs, 8 years of thought, dissipated 
as the result of decisions that could hinge 
on this Board's findings. ; 

It is conceivable that this Commission may 
hold a few mental reservations that the in- 
dustries appearing before it do not have the 
overall broad view that this Commission 
may have, but I would like to point out; as 
@ spokesman for one industry that it is con- 
ceivable that this Commission's perspective 
may also have a limited view and that the 
work of this Commission could have far- 
reaching effects on the economy of America, 
because the dealings of this Commission 
could be compared to one piece of an enor- 
mous jigsaw puzzle, and that when the jig- 
saw puzzle picture is put together there is 
evidence that it will not reflect the picture 
of America, eocnomically and socially as we 
have known it. Let me give you a few fac-« 
tors for consideration as they effect our in- 
dustry and when considered in the light of 
the economy as a whole, will convey in es- 
sence, the intent of my comments today. 

Agriculture is California’s biggest com- 
modity. Agriculture in California is great- 
er than any other State. Olives are one of 
California’s biggest agricultural products. 
Now ‘consider this: I would like to remind 
the Commission that we in the industry 
under law are compelled to pay as much in 1 
hour to those working our crop as the Eu- 
ropean counterpart received in 1 full day and 
on the other hand under another law we are 


forced to live with a tariff that allows this © 


tremendous labor differential to dictate the 
destiny of our industry. Unlike other in- 
dustries that are now feeling the pinch of 
low tariffs, we have stood idly by for 30 years 
with a tariff that was set on item No. 744 in 
1930, and watched some 27 olivé oil pressing 
plants go out of business, while our country 
imported unemployed Americans. Thirty 
cents per gallon as originally set for tariff in 
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the thirties represents something around 
the 10-cent mark today. In 1930 it was pos- 
sible to buy a quart of milk for a nickel, 
but today it costs 25 cents. Bread and other 
items were similarly priced. I cite this as an 
example to show the inadequacy of the 30 
cent a gallon tariff in the light of present 
day values. If the tariff were reduced one- 
half this would mean our growers would 
be put to $109 disadvantage per ton. I 
would like the Commission to know that the 
industry would like an investigation to. be 
made to bear out our contention that any 
concessions on tariff would expedite our de- 
mise, economically speaking, that we are 
already beyond peril point, that growth in 
the industry has been arrested, that the 
original intent of the tariff, if properly ad- 
justed, would represent 90 cents per gallon 
as of today. The Commission should real- 
ize that we have not kept pace with the 
original monetary intent of the tariff as ini- 
tiated 30 years ago. 

The industry is faced with a first-class case 
of fiscal d.t.t.’s. Agricultural land in Cali- 
fornia is the highest taxed in the Nation. 
We not only pay local taxes, but, of course, 
we pay Federal taxes, part of which winds 
up in foreign aid, to enable our Government 
to sustain those who would take our very 
living from us through the vehicles of low 
tariff, low foreign labor, and all this in the 
name of reciprocity. 

This is just one of the many pieces of the 
jigsaw puzzle, when considered individually 
which means very little compared to the 
broad view, but pictured together, coupled 
with other factors, can spell a difference in 
labor conditions as we have known them and 
will not bring up labor standards in foreign 
countries, but will bring ours down. 

Between the delirium of taxes and tariffs 
the issue of socialism will be forced upon 
American labor and agriculture. Whatever 
benefits may be derived will not beneficially 
- effect foreign labor as such, but will profit, 
as pointed out in our brief, entrepreneurs 
and governments at the expense of our farm- 
ers and our laborers. 

The industry does not appear before this 
Commission with hat in hand, but does ap- 
pear to question the economical sanity of 
pursuing such a course of concessions. When 
the facts are placed before this body and 
when the recommendations are considered, I 
believe it will be obvious that friendships 
never can be purchased, and that one indus- 
try’s economical survival should not be used 
as a bargaining tool, as a tentative benefit 
to any given country through tariff benefits, 
but such assistance to foreign countries, if 
need be tendered, would be better borne by 
the country as a whole through other instru- 
ments at the Government’s disposal, assum- 
ing that these concessions are to be consid- 
ered as benefits and handouts, which I 
believe they are. Our industry has been dis- 
couraged by the commercial attaché of coun- 
tries producing olives and, in fact, have been 
told they cannot consider importing items 
which they themselves produce. Is this 
reciprocity? _ 

We are just an industry fighting for sur- 
vival against an inequitable tariff and an 
inequity in foreign labor which is paid some 
15 to 35 times less than American labor. An 
industry that must market its entire crop, 
an industry where labor costs consume up- 
ward of -75 percent of the producing and 
processing dollar with a product that is han- 
died laborwise more than any other tree 
product. It would take a good portion of 
this day to fully orient the Commission to 
all aspects for harvesting and processing. 
We cannot compete with foreign labor and 
maintain our living standards. It is im- 
portant that the Commission know that we 
are being forced to divert our own crops to 
allow the importing of olives from Europe. 
What other agricultural crop does this? 

We are forced to accommodate countries 
that would not allow us reciprocity. The 
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Government does not buy olives and store 
the same, such as they do tobacco, wheat, 
corn, and many other items. We do not ask 
them to. We do not seek handouts, nor 
parities, but just an opportunity to main- 
tain our market and through tariff preserve 
American labor standards for this is wherein 
they can compete. 

Would this Commission ask American 
labor to accept 90 cents to $1 per day? 
Would this Commission ask American labor 
to restrict their diets to roughly 25 percent 
varietywise to what European labor has? 
Would this Commission request American 
labor to live in accommodations such as we 
had 50 years ago? Would this Commission 
ask American labor and American ‘farmers 
to regress 30 years? I think the answers 
are—No. We request the Commission to 
cause to be investigated our perilous situa- 
tion and effect a recommendation under sec- 
tion 3 that an increase in duty and im- 
port restrictions be invoked to avoid further 
serious injury that has already effected the 
livelihood of the olive industry. We further 
request that the Commission institute an es- 
cape clause investigation to verify that im- 
ports of item 744 have been directly com- 
petitive with California olives, ripe, not green 
in color, and the tariff be increased to a 
minimum of 70 cents a gallon for reasons 
mentioned herein. 


Olives must be considered in a little dif- 
ferent light than most items. The best 
olives go into California ripe olives. Those 
that are not canned go into oil and some 
green. In 30 years because of the low tariff 
on olives, oil, and green olives, some 20 
plants have closed down. We must have a 
tariff adjustment on item 744 because chains 
throughout America feature the cheaper 
Olive which is the imported olives. 


The Commission should consider the fol- 
lowing salient points: 

That olives must be utilized for canning, 
bottling, and oil. Divorcing anyone of the 
trinity can take the farmer’s profit from him. 
The low tariff on oil and green olives has 
left the American farmers with nothing but 
the ripe olives and now the low price be- 
cause of low labor costs of Spanish imports 
are so directly competitive to ripes that they 
are periling the one source of processing 
Olives left open to the American producer. 
To realize profit from olives this tri-cycle of 
return must be preserved. Two-thirds of the 
cycle have been disrupted because of low 
tariff. This must be corrected. The indus- 
try is intent on bringing this to the at- 
tention of the American public and its elec- 
tive body, the Congress. We feel it is high 
time after 30 years of unrewarded patience 
with this situation which has been arbitrarily 
thrust upon the industry that it be cor- 
rected. That our industry not bear the 
brunt of coercive diplomatic expediency, to 
be forced through so-called friendly allian- 
ces which have arrested domestic growth, 
should be apparent to all present. 

We do not directly or indirectly approve 
or disapprove of any Mediterranean policies 
that may or may not prevail. We are not 
here for a discussion of such, but it should 
be said: Let not our American magnani- 
mosity, generosity and benevolency reach 
such high levels as to only turn upon us 
and destroy our domestic industries. Vast 
sums of money have been given to subsidize 
foreign industries which compete directly 
with American free enterprise and above all 
are most perilous and disastrous to us in 
our most valuable market, the market which 
we developed, the United States. These 
funds have provided efficient plants in for- 
eign countries while many of our own plants 
are not allowed sufficient depreciation to re- 
place obsolete equipment. 

We have many strategic bases in foreign 
countries which could be immobilized over- 
night by a change in government. We are 
told that foreign aid is essential to under- 
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write part of this mutual cooperation. When 
this foreign aid is under the guise of tariff 
concessions to specific and strategic areas 
then it should be called reciprocal treaty 
and not reciprocal trade. 

Congressmen have stated to our industry 
that the Commission has paid little atten- 
tion to expressions of views of Congressmen 
along these lines and there has been diffi- 
culty in having the application and the ad- 
ministering of the provisions of our recip- 
rocal trade laws which were designed: to 
afford the protection to American agriculture: 
and industry, which Congress intended in 
enacting these laws. 

As spokesman for the industry, I do hereby 
express the feeling of the industry that 
through these laws we have strayed from the 
original spirit and essence in which they 
were enacted by Congress and are using them 
in the nature of a political barter, creating a 
situation of gambling with economies and 
nullifying reciprocal trade as such. Can we 
buy friendship with tariffs? Perhaps recent 
incidents in Japan can answer this question. 

It is our opinion that now is the time for 
@ reexamination of the reciprocal trade and 
tariffs as they apply to the olive industry, 
and upon this examination that the Com- 
mission recommend to the President that an 
adjustment in tariffs is in order to protect 
the domestic producer from inequities of 
foreign labor from a directly competitive 
item that jeopardizes the livelihood of the 
item described in 744. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I feel hon- 
ored in being able to extend greetings 
to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and to its chairman, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, upon the 20th anniversary 
of its founding. Though the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America is a 
young organization, the sentiments it 
expresses and the ideals it espouses so 
courageously are age old, for freedom is 
ageless. The committee has dramatized 
for us the plight of the more than 40 
million Ukrainians under the Soviet 
heel. It has shown us that the Ukrain- 
ian cause of freedom plays a vital role 
in our never-ending struggle against So- 
viet imperialism. 

To the 2% million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry who comprise this 
organization and to its directors, I wish 
to express my most sincere thanks for 
their help in informing our fellow Amer- 
icans about the heroic struggle of the 
captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R., for showing us the true nature 
of. Russian totalitarianism and, expan- 
sionism, and for recommending possible 
courses of action to cope with these 
threats to our national security. 

I am sure that the Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry in my second dis- 
trict of New Jersey join with me in ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the en- 
deavors of the committee during the last 
20 years, and ask for their continuation. 
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1960 
Congressman’s Dream About To Come 
True 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many Members of the Congress 
remember with great admiration their 
former colleague, Harold Knutson, of 
Minnesota. I am sure they will all be 
interested in the following news story 
that appeared in the Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune of July 31, 1960: 
CONGRESSMAN’s DrEAM ABouT To CoME TRUE 


MANHATTAN BEACH, MINN.—‘‘Neglected 
unfortunate, deprived and handicapped chil- 
dren” were the concern of the late Repre- 
sentative Harold Knutson, Republican, of 
Minnesota, when he gave his nearby lake 
home to the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(ELC). 

Next Sunday, 7 years after the Congress- 
man’s death, Jeannette Holm Knutson Camp 
will be dedicated to just that purpose. 

Among the guests at the camp 30 miles 
north of Brainerd, Minn., are the blind. So 
are the deaf. The mentally retarded, too, 
have come. Children from institutions in 
five States are brought here for the sunshine 
and lake life. 

They learn to water ski—even the blind. 
They fish, swim, hike, play, camp outdoors, or 
just lie in the sun and get tanned. 

Among the youngsters coming from chil- 
dren’s homes are those with emotional prob- 
lems as a result of unfavorable family en- 
vironment. Hence the staffing is especially 
heavy. And the living arrangements allow 
counselors to check closely on their charges 
at all times. 

Most of the members of the staff of 10 
are college or seminary trained. The Rev- 
erend Mark Ronning, a 1960 graduate of 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, is 
camp director. 

To the original summer home, duplex guest 
house and other buildings on the 45-acre 
peninsula between Big Trout and Lower 
Whitefish Lakes, the ELC over the past few 
years has added the following: 

Sleeping cabins divided into compartments 
of four bunks each, a dining-recreation hall 
and extensive remodeling. The cabins have 
counselors’ rooms, hot and cold running 
water, indoor plumbing and heat. 


A mile-long shoreline with shallow, sandy 
beaches invites swimmers. Fishing boats 
with motors are provided, and a powerful 
runabout takes the children water skiing and 
on excursions. 

In ceremonies Sunday, the camp will be 
dedicated to the Congressman’s mother who 
died in 1925. Among speakers will be Dr. 
Magnus A. Dahlen, Minneapolis, executive 
secretary of the ELC’s board of charities who 
arranged the gift with Knutson. 


Knutson, whose home was in Wadena, 
Minn., served 32 years in Congress and was 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee at one time. He never married. 


The dedication address: will be given by 
Dr. Arthur E. Hanson, Moorhead, Minn., 
president of the ELC’s northern Minnesota 
district. Participating in the service will 
be deaf children from Minneapolis, Fari- 
bault, Minn., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
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Significant Remarks on Television 
Programing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26; 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning a column by their radio and 
television editor, Lawrence Laurent, that 
raises a question about the programing 
of television stations that deserves to be 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of Congress, Mr. Laurent’s significant 
observations about the public’s apparent 
lack of confidence in television program- 
ing should be of concern to the Congress, 
in view of the responsibility it holds for 
the regulation of the industry: 


RaDIO AND TELEVISION: AUDIENCES TV ForcoT 
Are TURNING THE TABLE 


(By Lawrence Laurent) 


If I were in the business of making up 
television schedules, I’d begin worrying. 

There’s increasing evidence of a changing 
public attitude toward the electronic peep 
show, a growing conviction that television 
is a minor vice, something to be viewed in 
secrecy after one has carefully turned off his 
brain. 

Yes, I have seen the audience survey re- 
ports that claim Americans spend more time 
looking at television than they do at any 
other activity, except working and sleeping. 
I suspect the pollsters have confused sleep- 
ing with viewing, activities that are increas- 
ingly synonymous. I suspect, also, that the 
same pollsters are hired to prove that an 
audience in the millions does really exist and 
one is going to be found. After all, no poll- 
ster is eager to prove that there are no noses 
for him to count. 

At neighborhood gatherings, I am being 
assailed by strangers who identify them- 
selves, first, as someone “‘who used to watch 
television.” They make TV sound like a 
stage of development, a phase, something 
like growing pains and acne, through which 
every maturing adult must pass. 

Just 2 weeks ago, an architect and his 
wife and their four children came to my 
home. The architect said that the family 
television set had not been used for 4 
months. The set blew a tube last May and 
the family, including the kids, had voted 
against spending money for repairs. The 
children concentrate on games, music, and 
the radio. The parents have gone back to 
conversation and reading. The architect told 
me that he would never have the set re- 
paired. 

What has gone out of the television sched- 
ule, for too many viewers, is the magic and 
excitement that was so much a part of the 
early years. The networks have arrived at 
mechanical perfection. The shows come out 
of Hollywood with a production lustre and a 
chromatic brilliance. Local programing has 
been forgotten. 

Well, perhaps “forgotten” is not the right 
word. In years past, a local program was 
one that responded to the needs and wishes 
of the local community. It reflected the 
community’s ambitions, its drives for funds 
or civic improvements, its elections, and its 
controversial issues. It was produced by a 
local station, using local facilities and per- 
formers who were a part of the community. 
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Now, @ local is one that is not fed 
through the network’s coaxial cable. A local 
performer reads the commerciais, true 


enough, but his artistic performance is lim- . 


ited to an introduction of a filmed program 
that flopped in network competition. 

For variety, a local program is a motion 
picture that was exhibited in theaters some- 
time prior to the Korean war. Even the 
commercials are exhortations that were 
filmed in New York or Hollywood. 

We have come, in this second TV decade, 
to a state that would delight the automation 
expert: The station can operate almost with- 
out performers and the receiving sets can 
blare without an audience, : 

The producer and the consumer are on & 
steady diet of tranquilizers. Neither is in- 
terested in stimulation, excitement, or en- 
ergy. Television has become a ghostly busi- 


ness with phantom viewers feeding on flick- 


ering images. 

Television, in short, seems to be willing to 
settle for the role of comforter to the very 
old and toy for the very young but the an- 
cients are merely taking a sedative and the 
kids can’t be fooled for long. 





Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America will be celebrating the 20th an- 
niversary of its founding. This com- 
mittee_is a uniquely united national or- 
ganization reflecting the thoughts and 
sentiments of some 2% million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry. 

It is dedicated to the task of serving 
the national security interests of this 
country by first, advancing the strategic 
value of all the captive: nations, partic- 
ularly those in the Soviet Union itself; 
second, informing the people of this 
country about the independence strug- 
gles of the dozen captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R.; third, exposing 
the many current myths about Soviet 
unity in all its alleged ramifications; and, 
fourth, proposing concrete ways and 
means to defeat imperialist Moscow in 
the cold war, the chief mode of which is 
psychopolitical and propagandistic. | 

I pay tribute to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America and the Ukrain- 
ian people in this country and through- 
out the world who are dedicated to the 
belief that freedom is the right of all 
nations. It remains for us of the free 
world to help them sustain their faith 
in God and humanity, in their own sur- 
vival and in their inevitable freedom. 
Words of encouragement and sympathe- 
tic expressions of understanding of their 
plight will mean a great deal to these 
people in their dark hours of despera- 
tion. 


We must work diligently in support of 
freedom everywhere so all freedom-lov- 
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ing people of the captive nations may 
continue to hope fervently that they may 
soon enjoy the God-given right of inde- 
pendence with justice which should be 
the national heritage of all mankind 
everywhere. 





Why There Is a Need for Housing 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the August 27, 1960, issue 
of Business Week magazine. It points 
up the need for this Congress to approve 
housing legislation: 

Piyrwoop Jam Hurts OrEcON PuRsEs— 
Overcapaciry, Sorr PRICES, aND LAYOFFS IN 
THE INDUSTRY ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
Drop IN THE STATe’s PERSONAL INCOME 


The slump in homebuilding is being felt 
all across the United States, but nowhere is 
it hurting more than in Oregon, ranking 
State in the production of lumber and wood 
products. 

In the fir country west of the Cascades 
and in the pine country to the east, saw- 
mills and plywood mills have had to lay off 
countless workers and put others on short 
workweeks as they cut back production 
closer to demand. Save for the recession of 
1958, there have not been fewer workers in 
the woods and mills during this season in 


years. 

Because of the degree to which the forest 
products industry dominates Oregon’s econ- 
omy, the slowdown quickly made itself felt. 
Business Week’s measure of personal income 
{not printed ‘in Recorp] shows, for example, 
how Oregon’s income is dipping at a time 
when the US. total is going up. 

Overall, the industry employs around 75,- 
.000 persons in Oregon—more than any other 
sector outside agriculture and half of all 
manufacturing workers. Thousands of 
others earn their livelihood selling to the 
industry or to its workers. 

Oregon accounts for 26 percent of the Na- 
tion's softwood lumber (particularly fir and 
pine) and 65 percent of its fir plywood. 
Both lumber and wood products such as ply- 
wood have been hit by the decline in home- 
building, but the hard knocks suffered by the 
plywood makers have been more dramatic. 

Squeeze play: Caught between ‘the hous- 
ing slump and its own overexpansion, the 
Plywood segment of the industry has had 
to lay off or put on a short workweek sev- 
eral thousand of its workers. Plywood 
makers expanded several years ago partly be- 
cause they meeded more efficient milis to 
ride out low prices. The industry’s new, 
burgeoning capacity enabled it to turn out 
sheets of plywood faster than it could sell 
them. Then came the added problem of a 
downturn tn homebuilding. 

Early this month, plywood manufacturers 
took steps to work off their inventories and 
to stave off further softening of prices. US. 
Plywood -Corp., the largest marketer of ply- 
wood and one of the largest manufacturers, 
announced that it would cut production by 
20 percent by going on a 4-day week. Sev- 
eral smaller companies followed, and later 
big Georgia-Pacific Corp. Jumped on the 
bandwagon, 
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Brighter spots: Of course, not all of. Ore- 
gon is hurting. Construction employment, 
ironically, is up, as are services, trade, and 


government. Electrical machinery shows a. 


gain over a year ago—thanks to the gradual 
growth of electronics—but in lower paying 
jobs. Food processing, the second largest 
employer in the manufacturing sector, has 
been stable. All of this is helping to cushion 
the slump in lumber and wood products. 

Trouble spot: When you take a close look 
at Oregon’s lumber industry problem, ply- 
wood emerges as the real trouble spot. 

Production of lumber (mostly softwood) 
in recent years has zigged and zagged, and 
never regained the peak it hit during 1955’s 
housing boom. But plywood production has 
climbed to new highs annually almost with- 
out interruption. And while mechanization 
and elimination of marginal producers have 
cut employment in sawmills, the number of 
jobs in plywood and veneer mills also has 
been setting records. 

Plywood production in Oregon almost 
doubled from 2.7 billion square feet in 1955 
to 5.1 billion square feet in 1959. During 
that period, 23 new mills were built, bring- 
ing Cregon’s total to 78. Another five were 
added this year. 

Growing demand: In enlarging the total 
industry capacity to 9.1 billion square feet, 
plywood makers were motivated by (1) grow- 
ing demand and (2) growing costs of pro- 
ducing. 

The housing boom of the 1950’s unleashed 
a big demand for plywood, but sheer num- 
ber of dwelling units don’t explain the whole 
demand picture. Plywood manufacturers 
have been getting more of their product into 
each house, cutting into the markets of other 
lumber products. And with a greater per- 
centage of total housing going into apart- 
ments, the industry has benefited even more 
because a multi-family dwelling uses more 
plywood than a single-family unit. 

If the construction boom had been the 
only spur to building new mills, it would 
seem that the plywood people were short- 
sighted in not anticipating housing slumps. 

Cost factor: That’s where the other fac- 
tor—the cost of production—comes in. With 
timber prices rising steadily the manufac- 
turers have to get the maximum yield from 
their logs. So, to minimize waste and get 
the most ‘from. their byproducts, they had 
‘to build more efficient plants. 

They started on this wave of expansion at 
a time when plywood was bringing in $90 or 
more per 1,000 square feet, also at a time 
when small independents could make money 
in the business. Since then, the price has 
been fluctuating between $64 and $60. At 
such low prices, the efficient producers have 
been able to do more than just operate. They 
have been able to shut down their least 
efficient mills as a means of achieving a 20 
percent cutback, instead of putting all their 
plants—efficient and inefficient—on a 4-day 
week. Roseburg Lumber Co., for example, 
has found it desirable to keep its new capac- 
ity running on a 5-day schedule but closed 
its old one at Bandon to achieve greater 
saving. 

Indefinite cutbacks: The industry made an 
abortive attempt in May to cut production 
by prolonging vacation and temporarily go- 
ing to a shorter workweek. These measures, 
plus the summer pickup in homebuilding, 
succeeded in jacking prices up to $64. But 
orders failed to keep up with production, 
and increasing inventories forced the price 
back to $60. 

This episode also resulted in some name- 
calling within the industry. Small operators 
blamed big plywood producers for bringing 
prices down by dumping plywood on the 
market. And the big ones, in turn, accused 
the smaller firms of shaving prices because 
they couldn’t afford to keep inventories. 

One independent said he thought a num- 
ber of firms cut prices because they thought 
they could open new markets for plywood 
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that way, but such efforts were futile. 
“There has been no increase in business in 
relation to increase in production,” he said. 
“They have just priced themselves down to 
where a lot of them are in trouble.” 

Today, nobody is talking—as they did in 
May—of the cutbacks being for a limited 
period. The only concern is to bring pro- 
duction more in line with demand, however 
long that takes. Many operators feel they 
can’t afford to shut down 1 day a week; 
others are just as sure that they can’t afford 
not toshut down. This situation is particu- 
larly critical to smaller mills, where cash 
flow is vital. To keep the cash coming, they 
are prepared to keep operating and cut the 
price—even to $60 per 1,000 square feet. 

Who gets hurt: To an outsider, the differ- 
ence between $60 and $64 may not seem 
like much. But plywood men say they can’t 
make any nioney at $60, while at $64, says 
one, “we can operate but we can’t pay our 
bills.” 

So it’s clear that while a 20-percent cut- 
back in production may help firm up the 
price of plywood, it’s just as clear that some 
people may get hurt in the process. The 
voluntary cutbacks at 60 mills mean shorter 
work weeks—or no work at all—for 7,500 
west coast plywood workers, most of them in 
Oregon. Their thinner pay envelopes, in 
turn, mean lost sales in the mill towns. 

In Eugene, for example, most of the 17 
mills in the area are down to a 4-day week, 
and the community is feeling it. Retail 
sales are off from 12 to 15 percent from a 
year ago, according to the chamber of com- 
merce, and the collections of professional 
men such as doctors are down 10 percent. 
Bank debits, which for the first 7 months 
ran 7 percent ahead of 1959, have fallen to 
the lower level of August 1959. 

First decline: If the production cutbacks 
continue for an appreciable time—as now 
seems likely—this could be the first year that 
plywood production has declined from the 
previous year. During other housing slumps, 
plywood stayed level. Even in the first half 
of this year, when housing starts were off 
18 percent, Douglas-fir plywood sales were 
up 1.5 percent. The fir people aren’t exactly 
sure why this happened, but they point out 
that plywood is finding more uses in home 
construction, and is being used more in 
apartment house building. 

Long-range hopes: Although there are 
signs of an upswing in new housing, the ply- 
wood industry doesn’t expect to benefit im- 
mediately. It is heading into what is nor- 
mally a slack season. Consequently, it will 
be several months before the industry will 
be in a position to work off its inventories, 
pick up enough new business to sustain 
higher, operating rates, and get its produc- 
tion curve going back up. In the mean- 
time, few people in Oregon would be sur- 
prised if there were some structural changes 
in the industry. There is considerable gos- 
sip already about small mills, unable to 
weather the decline, talking merger with 
other small ones or absorption with some 
giants. 





Volume Feeding, One of America’s Great 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting study on volume feeding 
has come to my attention. This study 
deals with food consumption outside of 
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the home and shows what a tremendous. 
_ industry it constitutes. The study was 


made by the research department of 
Volume Feeding Management, published 
by Conover-Mast. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp a brief 
release on this study which should be 
very interesting to all my colleagues: 
EIGHT-BILLION-DOLLAR VOLUME FEEDING MAR- 

KET ANALYZED IN CONOVER-MastT STupy 


Sales of meals to the public by volume 
feeding units will total more than $17 bil- 
lion in 1960, of which -68 billion represents 
the wholesale cost of food, according to an 
analysis by Volume Feeding Management, a 
Conover-Mast publication. 

The analysis is believed to be the most 
definitive yet conducted of an industry 
which is notably hard to pin down statis- 
tically. 

The study indicates that at least 20 per- 
vent of food consumed in the United States 
this year will be eaten in some kind of vol- 
umé feeding establishment—-which is defined 
as any eating place not in the home. The 
percentage has been rising in recent years 
and will continue to rise due to the increas- 
ing pace and complexity of our economy, 
Volume Feeding Management concludes. 


Restaurants, cafeterias, and lunch coun- 
ters represent 43.6 percent of the volume 
feeding market, based on the food cost ele- 
ment. Schools, grade through university, 
represent 12.3 percent. Next comes taverns, 
drugstores, department stores, delicatessens, 
and other places which serve food incidental 
to other business, with 11.3 percent. Hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, and other institutions 
(including prisons) take 10.4 percent (hos- 
pital employees, incidentally, outnumber pa- 
tients on an eating basis). Other segments 
are Armed Forces in the United States, 5.3 
percent; clubs, 4.5 percent; hotels and motels, 
4.4 percent; employee feeding, 4.2 percent; all 
other, 4 percent. 

The survey drew upon statistics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Census Bureau, and other sources. 
It includes detailed breakdowns of market 
segments and a projection of the market 
for 1970. 





Communist Propaganda in Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
while waiting. in a barbershop in New 
Delhi, India, I looked around as one does 
in our country for something to read. 

I picked up a magazine with a beau- 
tiful colored front. It was printed in 
English. 

It was called Soviet Land. It was pub- 
lished in Moscow. 

I glanced through it quickly. I im- 
mediately recognized a superb job of 
Communist propaganda. 

It was not all. There were others in 
the pile. One was entitled “China Re- 
constructs.” It told of the Red Chinese 
Communist experiment in vivid and dra- 
matic language. It was published in 
Peiping. ‘There were still others, all 
gorgeously prepared periodicals, from 
Communist satellite countries, 
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My curiosity was aroused. I was there 
as a U.S. Congressman, chairman of a 
committee which seeks to promote 
American private investment in the un- 
derdeveloped nations of Asia and the 
Middle East, hoping to improve the cli- 
mate for such investment. 

But the literature in the barbershop 
was a real barrier to my mission. I 
asked the barber where he got it. He 
said it came in free every week. I 
looked around for something to counter- 
act this massive display of Communist 
propaganda. 

There was nothing. Not a single pub- 
lication from the United States or any 
other free world nation. we 

The next morning, I was back at our 
embassy in New Delhi, asking questions. 
Our officials there told me I had not seen 
anything yet. I had not. I was shown 
a file packed with propaganda—Com- 
munist propaganda. It literally amazed 
me. It was also depressing. I knew that 
my mission was being hamstrung by 
such material. I felt that the first thing 
we must do is to portray our country as 
it is and not as this propaganda claims 
us to be. 

The Communist propaganda portrays 
America as a land where a few million- 
aires exploit the masses by getting rich 
on the production of armaments, and 
that the rest of the world is threatened 
by our warmongering. The Communist 
countries are, of course, shown as dedi- 
cated to peace and progress and capable 
of producing all the good things of life 
in a new world Communist society. 

The distorted propaganda has a tre- 
mendous effect. Such material is a vi- 
tal weapon, and a firstline enemy, in the 
underdeveloped lands in the crescent 
from Turkey to Japan. 

The reasons for this are easily seen 
when one visits these countries, as I did 
on this tour to encourage investment. 

In these countries, the people depend 
on the media of propaganda for much 
of their information, and education. 
The village center with its few periodi- 
cals, the community radio, and the small 
library are the intellectual focus for mil- 
lions of these impressionable people. 
Whoever provides the periodicals, the 
radio broadcasts, the books, has the best 
chance of winning the minds of these 
people who do not have the means to 
pick and choose among a great range 
of such material. 

The Communist propaganda effort can 
subvert millions of minds. It is a de- 
liberate, conscious, well-conceived, and 
well-financed campaign to do just that, 
and in doing so to destroy the correct 
image of America as a land of political 
freedom and economic opportunity. 

What are some of the methods used 
by the Communists in this propaganda 
battle? 

Everything. 

Periodicals? One hundred and eight- 
een Communist publications are avail- 
able in India, and most of them circulate 
throughout Asia and the Middle East. 
Soviet Land, my barbershop reading 
fare, has a circulation of over 1 million 
copies, 

Books? Thirty-seven Communist pub- 
lishing houses operate in India alone. 
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A quarter of the space in the university 
library in Thailand is taken up with 
Communist _ books. bookstores 
bulge with Communist titles. 

The sum total: Communist publishing 
aimed at the underdeveloped nations in 
Asia and the Middle East increased 150 
percent from 1957 to 1959. 

The free world effort? Only a tenth 
of this. 

An especially dangerous part of this 
publishing propaganda is a series of 
books for children which have come 
from Communist presses and are now 
flooding bookstores. One hundred titles 
are available in India alone. The Com- 
munists are putting major emphasis. on 
this for obvious reasons. 

Motion pictures? Communist films 
are increasingly competing with Ameri- 
can commercial productions in Asian 
theaters. Communist bloc countries are 
producing films in Pakistan. Red China 
has turned out pictures in eight Asian 
languages. 

Radio broadcasting? ‘This country is 
far cutstripped. Communist broadcast- 
ing overseas is three times that of our 
Voice of America. Red China alone 
beams nearly half as much time over- 
seas as the Voice, all of it to the coun- 
tries of Asia and the Middle East, 

What does it add up to? 

Dr. Robert Johnson, president of Tem- 
ple University, recently estimated the 
total Communist propaganda effort 
amounts to $5 billion a year. I can 
readily believe this. The night skies in 
Indian cities are lit with great red signs 
urging people to “Read Soviet Books and 
Periodicals.” ‘Theater marquees invite 
people to see Communist movies. 

The effects of this massive campaign 
are seen in every strata of Asian life. 
Attending a reception at an Asian uni- 
versity, I had a conversation with a stu- 
dent. 

He told me: “We're going all the way 
down the path of socialism. Our country 
will be one of equals, not of very rich 
and very poor, as in your country.” 

I asked him how this would be 
achieved? . 

“We will break the back of the reac- 
tionaries in government, and pass laws. 
These laws will provide for the needs of 
the people, but nobody will be allowed 
to have more than he really needs,” he 
replied. 

I recognized the Communist line that 
is the theme of all the periodicals, the 
broadcasts, the books and the movies. 

What is our response to this? What 
are we doing to present America as it 
really is, a nation of peace and demo- 
cratic processes and of a free enterprise 
economic system? 

Not much, not as much as we must do. 
In comparison to the Communist propa- 
ganda campaign, ours is feeble. 

We have two periodicals which cir- 
culate in Asia and the Middle East. 
They are American Reporter—250,000 in 
India—and the New World—less than a 
million in 15 countries. We have par- 
ticipated in big international fairs and 
exhibitions. We have helped provide 
some textbooks for universities. We 
have a modest program of book trans- 
lation, 
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The total budget of our U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, our major information and 
education tool, is about $100 million a 
year. We support 60 cultural centers 
in the Middle East and Asia. Many of 
these are one-room affairs. ‘They are 
spread thin. There is 1 for every 35 
million people in India. 

The effects of the big Communist ef- 
fort shows. ‘The Communist voting 
strength in India has tripled in the last 
5 years. In other nations, the Commu- 
nists are continually making new gains. 

We must join in this battle for men’s 
minds with a positive and sustained cam- 
paign. 

What are some of the things we must 
do? I do not pretend to have all the 
answers. Butin talking with knowledge- 
able people in Washington, including 
many of my colleagues in Congress, I find 
some things on which there is general 


agreement. 

A basic need is more financial support. 

The answer does not lie in money 
alone. But more money can be used and 
used intelligently. 

Millions are available, in a form that 
would not cost the American taxpayer 
another dollar. These are counterpart 
funds, money which this country has 
earned through the operation of several 
aid programs, notably the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954. 

These currencies can only be spent in 
the oversea nations. There are more 
than $100 million in such currencies ly- 
ing idle in oversea banks. Millions more 
are becoming available every year. 

Why haven’t they been put to work? 
Congress has restricted their use. Ridic- 
ulous legal restrictions do not allow us to 
use small amounts for publishing, student 
exchange, or broadcasting and film pro- 
duction. Only $3.5 million of these funds 
are budgeted to be spent in 1960. 

I have introduced legislation to remove 
these restrictions. They are vital to our 
information and education effort. They 
are needed tools in the battle for men’s 
minds. 

The unleashing of these currencies is 
the first step in our battle. American 
taxpayers should demand that these 
funds be put to work. 

With this money there are several pro- 
grams which could be started, others 
greatly expanded. 

For instance: 

Publishing: Expansion of our period- 
ical coverage is vital. Further, expan- 
sion of the textbook translation program 
is a key effort to export democracy. I 
especially favor a program of publishing 
children’s books. All kinds of books, the 
tools of education and truth, should cer- 
tainly be a major American weapon in 
the propaganda battle. 

Higher education: We should establish 
chairs of American studies in Asian uni- 
versities. We could provide scholarships 
for students to attend these universities, 
to take courses designed to show Ameri- 
ca as it is. We should help in the con- 
struction and stocking of college libraries 
and student centers. 

Motion pictures: Educational films, 
and films showing how America has con- 
tributed to the overseas countries, could 
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be produced in the countriés themselves, 
paid for with counterpart currencies. 

Science education: New methods of 
teaching the basic sciences, developed in 
this country, should be exported to help 
the growing public school systems of 
Asian countries. The simple materials 
used in these teaching methods, and the 
training of teachers to use them, could 
be supported by local currencies. 

Committee centers: We should support 
the construction of thousands of commu- 
nity centers in the villages of the Asian- 
Middle Eastern area. They are the focus 
of community life and we should have a 
part in their success. 

Educational télevision: This modern 
method is being used slightly in colleges 
and universities in India. It could be 
expanded to include the public school 
systems and become a quick means of 
overcoming the problem of mass il- 
literacy. 

Exhibits: We have made a bit hit with 
big exhibitions. We should develop a 
program of small, village-size exhibits 
for constant use. One such exhibit, on 
small industry possibilities, is now show- 
ing throughout India. It has been 
praised by Prime Minister Nehru on the 
floor of the Indian Parliament. Coun- 
terpart funds should develop and sup- 
port other small exhibits. 

Exchange: We have developed a great 
mumber of exchange programs. But 
these ‘could be expanded fourfold and 
still not meet all the needs. We could 
support thousands of ‘American stu- 
dents, teachers, and technicians with 
counterpart currencies. 

All these programs could be carried on 
with idle money which this country des- 
perately needs to put to work. This 
could be done without additional cost to 
American taxpayers. 

To me, this makes sense. 





Lodge Quits U.N. to Chorus of Council 
Acclaim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 27, 1960 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 3, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge will leave his post at the United 
Nations. 





During his tenure of service, since 
1952, the distinguished Ambassador has 
won the gratitude of our country, the 
admiration of his colleagues in the 
United Nations, and the respect of those 
who oppose freedom—for which Mr. 
Lodge has served as such an effective 
standard bearer. 

As U.S. Ambassador at the U.N. he 
shouldered well the great responsibility 
of presenting the U.S. Government’s po- 
sition on a wide variety of issues coming 
Saas that body, affecting the interests 


peace. 
Among the U.N. debates in which Mr. 
Lodge played an important role were: 
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negotiations at the end of the Korean 
war; return of 15 American fliers held 
by Red China after the Korean war; the 
Suez and Hungarian crises in late 1956; 
presenting President Eisenhower’s U.S. 
open skies proposal; U.N. investigation of 
the situation in Laos; effectively battled 
the attempts to seat Red China in the 
United Nations; effectively refuted the 
charges of the Soviet Union against the 
United States on the RB—47 reconnais- 
sance flight. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published an article by William 
R. Frye entitled “Lodge Quits U.N. to 
Chorus of Council Acclaim.” 

The fine article not only reviews the 
high respect with which his colleagues at 
the U.N. esteem his capable performance 
as U.S. Ambassador, but also presents in 
@ new light the character, ability and 
attributes of the Ambassador, himself. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 25, 
1960] 


Lover Quits U.N. ro Cuorus or Counc. 
ACCLAIM 


(By William R. Frye) 

Untrep Nations, N.Y-—U.S. delegate Henry 
Cabot Lodge bade a sentimental farewell to 
the United Nations August 23 and received 
an umprecedented accolated from all 10 
other countries on the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil—including the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Lodge has resigned as of September 
8, to run for Vice President. Unless the 
Congo crisis explodes anew, diplomats do 
not expect any meetings of major organs 
before that date; hence the early sendoff. 

The tall, handsome American representa- 
tive made what was expected to be his last 
appearance arguing for the admission of 
newly independent Cyprus to the U.N. 

It was one of his easier tasks in nearly 
8 years at the U.N. Noone opposed the step. 
The Security Council unanimously recom- 
mended it. When formally approved by the 
General Assembly next month, Cyprus—long 
the site of bitter guerrilla war—will be the 
U.N.’s 97th member. 


WADSWORTH STEPS UP 


Mr. Lodge’s deputy, James J. Wadsworth, 
will replace him, at least for the duration 
of the Eisenhower administration. Step- 
ping up into Mr. Wadsworth's shoes will be 
James W. Barco, who at 44 will be one of 
the youngest full ambassadors in the US. 
Foreign Service. 

The accolade for Mr. Lodge was obviously 
& surprise to him. It came without warning 
at the end of a more or less routine UN. 
Council session. 

Armand Bérard, the white-haired French 
president of the Security Council for Au- 
gust, said he did not wish to adjourn the 
meeting without a few words of farewell to 
his American colleague, who leaves, he said, 
with “our unanimous regret.” 


COMMUNISTS INCLUDED 


One after another, the other delegates all 
echoed Mr. Bérard’s words. Harold Beeley 
of Great Britain said the U.N. “will not be 
the same without him.” Eugenio Plaja of 
Italy declared that it was because of men 
like Mr. Lodge that the U.N. had “been able 
to grow and assert its prestige and author- 
ity.” 

Even Platon Morozov of the Soviet Union 
and Jacek Machowski of Poland added gra- 
cious words. Mr. Morozov, who is a new- 
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comer, said he had heard that there “had 
been some divergences of view” between Mr. 
Lodge and Soviet delegates, but that he would 
“like to think not of that which separates 
us but of that which unites us.” 

The American representative, whose deep 
baritone normally booms out with full as- 
surance, replied with emotion and some un- 
accustomed hesitation. He began in French, 
thanking M. Bérard. Then in English he 
responded to the others, saying he was 
“really quite bowled over.” 

PEACEMAKING STRESSED 


The world, he pointed out, “is full of ten- 
sion, full of danger, and full of mystery.” 
Events often require vigorous defenses of 
national points of view, he said. 

“But of course there is another side to this 
(U.N.) work. It is the.side which is ex- 
pressed in the Holy Bible by the words, 
‘blessed are the peacemakers,’ which I am 
sure finds its counterpart in the other great 
religions. 

“(This) job of getting common action and 
of getting consent is, of course, the type 
of work that epitomizes the best hopes of 
mankind.” 

Several delegates had praised Mr. Lodge 
for, as Sir Claude Corea of Ceylon put it, 
“tolerance” and “readiness to understand 
the other man’s point of view.” 

This is a side to Mr. Lodge which much 
of the public does not know. He has won 
his reputation as a man who tells off the 
Russians. But U.N. people also know him 
for behind-the-scenes conciliation. It is a 
role he did not appear to come by naturally 
at first, but one which he learned in the 
caldron of experience. 

These peacemaking activities, he said are 
“the things, I think, by which posterity will 
judge us all.” 





What About Depressed Area Legislation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
the recess which split the 2d session. of 
the 86th Congress into two parts. I am 
convinced that, had politics been set 
aside in favor of serious legislative pro- 
cedure, adjournment could have been 
achieved without difficulty in ample time 
before the beginning of the conventions 
in Los Angeles and Chicago. Perhaps, 
however, there is a saving grace to the 
strategy calling for a return to Washing- 
ton in order that campaign speeches 
may echo out from the Halls of the Sen- 
ate. If Congress—at long last—enacts 
reasonable distressed area legislation, 
then the split session can be considered 
worthwhile. 

For al. too long, the bills to relieve this 
chronic unemployment have been sub- 
jected to political tinkering of ridiculous 
proportions. Surplus labor regions could 
certainly have escaped at least 2 discour- 
aging years of dismay and distress. Had 
not our distressed area bill been loaded 
down with omnibus amendments to de- 
stroy the basic intent of the legislation, 
we could today be enjoying industrial 
progress in many if not all of the com- 
munities now listed in the surplus labor 
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category. Ihave been over a large part 
of the 22d Congressional District in the 
past several weeks. In some communi- 


ties and in some industries business is- 


brisk and pay envelopes are plump. 
What is immediately apparent, however, 
are the valleys of inactivity and unem- 
ployment that mar what would other- 
wise be a very satisfactcry relief map of 
economic conditions in our business dis- 
trict. You have the same conditions in 
regions of West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
in a number of other States, 

To correct the situation would not re- 
quire exceedingly heavy expenditures. . I 
have proposed $75 million for industrial 
loans and $25 million for public facility 
loans. By foreign-aid standards, this 
dispersement would be extremely modest. 
Millions upon millions of dollars are pro- 
vided annually by the International Co- 
operation Administration, whose source 
of income is the U.S. Treasury, to na- 
tions all over the globe for the purchase 
of materials—everything from soybeans 
and yarns to scientific instruments and 
industrial machinery. If you will but 
glance through a procurement informa- 
tion bulletin issued regularly by the ICA, 
you will be appalled at the number of 
listings of six- and seven-figure disburse- 
ments that permit the recipient nation to 
buy his promised trinkets and gadgets 
and automobiles and manufacturing 
plants wherever he wishes in the world 
market. ‘Those are the items in which 
not a cent comes back to us, because the 
country enjoying.our generosity is auto- 
matically relieved of any obligation to 
purchase the products of American in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Then of course there is the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund which specializes in 
making available many millions of dol- 
lars so that nations other than the 
United States might enjoy the fruits of 
what the American taxpayer sends to 
Washington. The three brief an- 
nouncements issued by the Development 
Loan Fund on June 3 recounted the ap- 
proval of a $9.7 million loan to Vietnam 
for railroad cars and equipment, a $20 
million loan to India for a thermopower 
plant, and a $23 million loan to Yugo- 
slavia for a plastics and chemical plant. 
To a resident of an area where pockets 
of unemployment abound, such reports 
are most disturbing, particularly in view 
of the fact that the United States in- 
sists on making dollars available to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia at a time when cer- 
tain American industries vital to the na- 
tional defense are suffering for want of 
action by the Government. 

An additionally alarming statement 
was released by DLF on June 13 when it 
announced that loan applications total- 
ing $3,679 million had been received from 
59 countries during the agency’s first 26 
months of operation. ‘The report pro- 
ceeds to list numerous categories in 
which loans have far exceeded the 
amount to be appropriated in the dis- 
tressed area bills that I have before Con- 
gress. 

The money to be used in carrying out 
the stated purpose of my latest bill would 
provide the means of getting American 
workmen back on the payroll. These 
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citizens would buy needed clothing and 
household materials and equipment from 
the processing and manufacturing plants 
of my State and yours. They would 
employ the services of electricians and 
plumbers and carpenters to provide 
aan: pene repair work in their 


The money to be made available for a 
resurgence of industrial activity in spe- 
cified communities and regions would 
generate business in other areas of the 


. United States. It would not be sent 


abroad to be spent indiscriminately at 
the whim of foreign politicos. 

While I have never subscribed to the 
theory that increased industrial and 
business activity is reflected in direct 
ratio to the amount of money allotted 
for public works and/or matching funds 
for stimulating employment, there is no 
question but that such appropriations 
will come back to us in many ways as 
compared with the donations that go to 
foreign nations. My proposal will not 
only make it possible for our people to 
return to work and once again assume 
the social. and economic status that 
should be available to all of our citi- 
zenry; it will also once more enable them 
to begin contributing an important share 
of local, State, and Federal tax revenue, 
In addition, they will again be able to 
give to their churches and to charities, 
as has been their custom until economic 
inactivity set in. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to you and to 
every Member of this legislative body 
to put into law as quickly as possible 
the distressed area legislation which I 
have proposed. 





Airline Service in Tennessee 
EXTENSION OF REMARES . 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to ‘have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Give Southeast a Chance,” 
published in the Memphis (Tenn) 
Press-Scimitar of August 20, 1960, re- 
lating to the subject of airline service’ 
in Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Give SouTrHeast a CHANCE 

Southeast Airlines, which suspended its 
service after 314 years operation, has asked 
Civil Aeronautics Board for a certificate to 
help it resume its air service across Ten- 
nessee. 

Southeast wants the CAB certificate so 
that it will be eligible to carry airmail and 
receive a Federal subsidy. 

A CAB examiner, after a study of Ten- 
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routes Southeast was serving to another 
airline. 

Now Southeast asks that the CAB delay 
its final decision on these matters a year 
to give Southeast a chance to resume its serv- 
ice in Tennessee without the handicap that 
lack of a CAB certificate. puts on it. 

We think the CAB should correct its past 
mistakes by granting this latest, reasonable 
request of Southeast. Tennessee needs the 
service and fairplay requires that Southeast 
be given a chance to render it. 





Civil War Echo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the entire Nation is partici- 
pating, during the opening years of this 
decade, in plans for Civil War Centen- 
nial observances of all kinds to com- 
memorate the great conflict which be- 
gan almost a century ago. Many heroes 
will be remembered; many battlefields 
will be revisited; old memories will be 
revived. 

An Associated Press story from Tren- 
ton, N.J., on August 24 described just 
two of those efforts. One concerns a 
great general, Maj. Gen. Phillip Kearny, 
for whom a town in New Jersey is named. 
Another concerns a monument in Salem 
Church, Va., where troops from New 
Jersey and Alabame fought in 1863. If 
present plans are fulfilled, the monument 
could be rededicated as an example of 
North-South friendship. 

The conflict 100 years ago tested the 
principles of Americans, as well as their 
courage. It is a pleasure to read of the 
growing plans to mark the centennial of 
that conflict. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Crvm. War EcHo—Prosrect BEGUN ON PHIL 
KEARNY 





TRENTON.—In @ rural country spot in Vir- 
ginia, behind a house, stands a small plot of 
ground and a monument. 

No one knows who owns the plot. Few 
care. A tree and bushes have sprung up 
between the four corner posts. 

But the New Jersey Civil War Centennial 
Commission decided yesterday to try to pro- 
vide proper recognition for the monument. 

It marks the spot near Chantilly where 
Confederate bullets killed New Jersey’s Maj. 
Gen. Phillip Kearny, a gallant veteran of 
four wars, as he tried to rally his Union 
troops on September 1, 1862. 

In 1915 six persons, three from Virginia 
and three from New Jersey, bought the site 
of the monument which was erected by the 
ist New Jersey Brigade and friends. 

But they all have died and apparently did 
not deed the land to their children. The 
New Jerseyites were Charles F. Hokkins, of 
Boonton; Theodore W. Allison, of Newark; 
and John W. Bodine, of Camden. 

TOWN’S EFFORTS 

Officials of the town of Kearny, named after 

the general, have tried to spur interest in 
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the monument over a period of years but 
had little success. The State commission 
hopes it can do better. 

Members talked yesterday of possibly set- 
ting up a nonprofit corporation to buy the 
site. First, Attorney General David D. Fur- 
man will seek to determine if the land has 
been escheated back to Virginia. 

A commission representative went to Vir- 
ginia to search for it recently and spent all 
afternoon trying to find it. 

Kearny and Maj. Gen. Isaac Stevens of 
New York were the first major generals to 
die in the Civil War, he discovered. Both 
fell the same afternoon as the Union Army 
was withdrawing after boing thrown back at 
thé Battle of Second Manassas. 


SALEM CHURCH MONUMENT 


The Civil War Commission also heard plans 
to rededicate a monument in Salem Church. 
Va., which commemorates the services of the 
23d New Jersey Volunteer Regiment in the 
battle of Salem Church on May 3, 1863. 

This monument, a tall spire with the 
statue of a soldier on top, was erected in 
1906 by the New Jersey Legislature. 

Oddly enough, it also involves a Union 
defeat. The northerners were retreating 
through Fredericksburg when the 23d was 
ordered to block the Confederates. 

The commanding officer, Col. E. Burd 
Grubb, of Edgewater Park, reported later 
that the enemy was firmly entrenched in a 
brick church and delivered “a most galling 
fire.” 

Everett Landers, the commission’s execu- 
tive director, said the monument includes a 
plaque lauding the opponents who met the 
New Jersey troops. 

It reads: “To the brave Alabama boys, our 
opponents on this field of battle, whose 
memory we honor, this table is dedicated.” 

Landers said. he is contacting Alabama 
officials to try to work out a rededication of 
the monument as an example of North- 
South friendship. 





Why Oregon Men Are Out of Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
item which appeared in the August 22, 
1960, edition of the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Register-Guard: 

Demos BLAME GOP For Cuts IN PLywoop 


Four Lane County Democratic candidates 
charged Monday that Republican policies 
relating to tight money and housing legisla- 
tion are to blame for layoffs in the plywood 
industry. 

This statement was isesued after a com- 
plaint was made last week that Japanese 
plywood imports are damaging American 
producers and are instrumental in the 
closure of two mahogany plywood manu- 
facturing mills in Lane County. 

In a joint statement, James Weaver, Rich- 
ard Eymann, Richard Kennedy, and Ed 
Fadeley, Democratic candidates for the State 
legislature, said: 

“America needs houses and the plywood 
workers and plywood industry are prepared 
to help them but the Republicans through 
their artificial policies are causing industry 
layoffs.” 

The candidates pointed out that the 
Japanese imports may be hurting the hard 
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plywood market and that if this is true some- 
thing should be done about it. 

The candidates said that the vast majority 
of Lane County’s plywood industry ‘is 
Douglas-fir and other soft plywoods and 
these products are not being hurt by these 
imports. 

However, the candidates added that “every 
house not being built because of Republican 


policies is damaging both hard and soft ply- - 


wood sales and keeping men out of work.” 

Harold R. Jones, Eugene, president of 
Jones Veneer & Plywood Co., said Friday that 
his firm was shutting mills in Eugene and 
Junction City, and he blamed heavy Japa- 
nese imports of mahogany plywood for much 
of the trouble. 





Recognition of 40th Anniversary of 
Women’s Suffrage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 40 years 
ago the 19th amendment—granting 
women’s suffrage—became the law of 
the land. 

After a long struggle, the women of 
the United States attained a new privi- 
lege of freedom and equality, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of our Nation. 

Achieving such a fundamental but 
highly significant change in our way of 
life required the concerted, dedicated 
effort of a great many people. 

Regrettably, the tide of history, run- 
ning upon the shores of time, has long 
stilled the voices of many of those who 
fought for this well-deserved privilege 
of citizenship. 

Among those who stand out as the 
symbols of spirited leadership, however, 
is the life of Susan B. Anthony. Because 
of her historic effort to make the voice 
of womanhood felt stronger in the affairs 
of our Nation, we are today a better 
country. . 

Indeed, the voting power—if the wom- 
en of the Nation exercise the privilege— 
surpasses that of male voters. 

Reflecting the spirit of the dedicated 
Miss Anthony in her unrelenting efforts 
for recognition of womanhood, there is 
inscribed on her bronze bust in the Hall 
of Fame at New York University, “The 
time will come when man will recognize 
woman as his peer not only at the fire- 
side—but also in-the councils of the 
Nation.” 

More and more, this is coming true— 
not only in national but also in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Yesterday, August 26, marked the 40th 
anniversary of woman’s suffrage. In 
recognition of this significant anniver- 
sary I ask unimous consent to have a 
brief review of the life and work of 
Susan B. Anthony—a leader in the suf- 
frage movement—printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LIFE OF MISS ANTHONY 


She was born at Adams, Mass., February 15, 
1820, and passed on at 17 Madison Street, 
March 13, 1906, in her 86th year. In her early 
youth she taught school. She was teaching 
in Canajoharie, N.Y., at the time of the first 
Woman's Rights Convention in Seneca Falls, 
N.Y., July 19 and 20, 1848, and also when 
the adjourned convention was held in 
Rochester August 2, 1948, Her interest at 
the time was in organizing Daughters of 
Temperance, and it was not until 1851, after 
she had met and talked with Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, that she saw the need for woman 
suffrage and joined her ina lifelong crusade 
for the rights of women: Soon Miss Anthony 
became the driving force of the woman’s 
rights movement, assuming the responsibilty 
of its conventions and of building. up a 
strong woman’s rights organization. On May 
15, 1869, she organized the National Woman 
Suffrage Association with Mrs. Stanton as 
President. 

HER WORK 


Miss Anthony gave 55 years of devotion 
with singleness of purpose and unbelieveable 
persistence for the -enfranchisement of 
women. Through her efforts and those of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, woman suffrage 
was debated on the floor of the Senate in 
1866 and a resolution was introduced in 1868 
in both Houses of Congress providing that 
citizenship be the basis of suffrage. In the 
“Life of Miss Anthony” she says: “I have 
addressed the committees of every Congress 
since 1869, and our New York Legislature 
scores of times.” Her friend, Senator Sar- 
gent, introduced in the Senate the first wom- 
an suffrage amendment in 1878. This amend- 
ment was reintroduced year after year 
through the tireless efforts of Miss Anthony. 
It was finally adopted as the 19th amend- 
ment and became the law of the land August 
26, 1920—14 years after her death. Since 
it was the same amendment for which she 
had worked so long it was called the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment. 

Because she believed that the movement 
for woman's rights and woman suffrage 
should be worldwide, she organized in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1888, the International Coun- 
cil of Women, and in 1904, in Berlin, Ger- 
many, with the help of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance. 


In 1890, the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the American Woman Suffrage 
Association united, forming the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association with 
Mrs. Stanton as its first president. Miss 
Anthony succeeded her in 1892 and she served 
as its president until 1900. 

Her interests were wide and in addition 
to directing State and national campaigns 
for woman suffrage and attending hearings, 
she never lost an opportunity to speak, 
write, and work for the advancement of 
women in education, in the professions, in 
business, and to win for them full civil 
rights. Her scrapbooks which she kept for 
50 years, she herself gave to the Rare Books 
Section of the Congressional Library. Each 
book has a special inscription written by 
her. These valuable scrapbooks give a rec- 
ord of her life work. 


HONORS 


The naming of the 19th amendment as 
the Susan B. Anthony Amendment is most 
fitting as it was the goal to which she had 
dedicated and devoted her life. A com- 
memorative 3-cent stamp bearing her profile 
was issued August 26, 1936, on the 16th an- 
niversary of the amendment. Governors of 
many States issue proclamations commemo- 
rating her birthday—February 15—and call- 
ing attention to her and her work. 

In the Capitol at Washington, D.C., is 
the Woman’s Monument by Adelaide John- 
son, Rising out of an 8-ton base of Italian 
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marble are the heads and shoulders of Mrs. 
Stanton, Mrs. Lucretia Mott and Miss An- 
thony—who were known as “The Great Tri- 
umvirate” in the work for woman suffrage. 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City was the marble bust of Miss An- 
thony by Adelaide Johnson. It has been 
loaned to the Anthony House. There is a 
bronze tablet to Miss Anthony along the 
grand staircase of the capitol in Albany. 

November 1, 1950, it was announced that 
she had been elected to the Hall of Fame 
at New York University in New York City— 
the first woman to be elected in the last 30 
years. On May 18, 1952, the bronze bust of 
her by the famous sculptress, Brenda Put- 
nam, was unveiled with great ceremonies. 

Rochester memorials: Anthony Hall of the 
Women’s College of the University of Roch- 
ester; Anthony Lounge in Cutler Union of 
the Women’s College; bronze tablet to the 
two sisters in the Unitarian Church which 
they attended; bronze tablet in the chapter 
house of Irondequoit Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, of which she was 
a life member; Red Oak Tree in Genese 
Park—near the monument of Dr. Edward 
Mott Moore—dedicated by the department 
of parks in 1935; stained glass window in 
Zion A.M.E. Church on Favor Street; School 
No. 27—called the Susan B. Anthony School; 
marble bust in it of Miss Anthony made by 
Luella Varney, Rome, 18838; Anthoniana in 
Rochester Museum, Rochester Historical So- 
ciety Headquarters, Rochester Library and 
at Library of the University of Rochester; 
Susan B. Anthony House with State marker 
on lawn, sponsored by Susan B. Anthony 
Memorial, Inc. 

California memorials: Susan B. Anthony 
Memorial Collection in Los Angeles Public 
Library; Susan B. Anthony Tree in Sequoia 
National Park; Susan B. Anthony Day in the 
public schools; mementos of Miss Anthony 
in the Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif.; Susan 
B. Anthony Memcrial Committee. 


TRIBUTE 


At Miss Anthony's funeral Mrs. Catt gave 
this tribute: “This woman for a large part 
of half a century was the chief inspiration, 
counselor, and guide of our movement. 
There were women associated with her from 
time to time, women of wonderful intellect, 
of superb power, of grand character, yet she 
was clearly the greatest of them all, the 
greatest woman of our century, perhaps the 
greatest of all time. We shall never see her 
like again.” 





Publicans, Watch Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the eloquent Speaker of the 
House has fought for many good causes 
in his long service to the Nation. Just 
the other day he had a few pointed re- 
marks to make about an old abuse. 

An editorial in the Bergen Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N.J., of August 8 
commends Mr. Raysurn and has a few 
pointed remarks of its own to make. 

In order to keep our language pure on 
at least this one point during the cam- 
paign and in order to give a sharp warn- 
ing to “publicans,” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Bergen (N.J.) Evening Record, 
Aug. 8, 1960] . 
Can’t We Just Say WHat WE MEAN? 

Mr. Sam lost his temper. In eruption he is 


@ majestic spectacle. The reporter at the 
barbecue slipped, and started to ask Speaker 


Sam Rayspurn, Democrat, of Texas, some | 


question about Democrat candidates. Said 
the old gentleman: 

“Now, damn it, it’s Democratic candidates, 
not Democrat. That's what Republicans al- 
ways say. I think I'll start calling them 
Publicans.” 

In Roman antiquity the publican was a 
collector of toll or tribute, a minor official 
often oppressive and greatly detested. “As 
Jesus sat at meat * * * many publicans and 
sinners came and sat.down with him and his 
disciples” (Matthew ix: 10). It would not 
be a complimentary form of address. 

Quite a few Republicans, here in New 
Jersey as well as in wickeder parts, seem to 
enjoy alluding to the opposition as the 
Democrat Party. Why they relish doing this, 
as well as why the Democrats respond so 
vigorously, to the irritant, is not clear; in- 
accuracy or illiteracy does not always arouse 
such a flow of bile. Perhaps the Demo- 
crats’ resentment traces back to Joe Mc- 
Carthy’s use of the term. Or perhaps it is 
the human reaction to any abuse—the 
vocabulary may not be clear, but the tone 
of voice is. 

Let’s grow up. We have serious things 


to talk about. We should be trying to pre- © 
_serve the precision of language as a delicate 


instrument, not using it as a bludgeon. Now, 
son, what was it you wanted to ask Mr. 
RaAYBURN? 





Asia, NATO, and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
most pervasive subjects in the world to- 
day is.peace. It is the persistent hope 
and dream of all mankind. 

The University of Utah has an Insti- 
tute of International Affairs which offers 
a program of first, graduate and under- 
graduate educational training; second, 
research and publication in the interna- 
tional field; and third, service to the 
public and governmental institutions. 

This institute is performing a schol- 
arly and remarkable service. Recently 
the institute ‘has published its Interna- 
tional Study Paper No. 3, entitled 
“China, Asia, and the West,” by Dr. Hel- 
mut G. Callis. Section IV of the study 
paper deals with Asia, NATO, and the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Callis is a loyal patriot and a rec- 
ognized scholar. His remarks on the 
subject are made with such clarity and 
lucidity that they deserve the attention 
of all thinking people everywhere. They 
are logical and realistic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the preface to the paper by 8S. 
Grover Rich, director of the Institute of 
International Studies at the University 
of Utah, together with part IV of the 
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paper, be printed in the Appendix of the 

REcorpD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the insertion will make approxi- 
mately 444 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at an estimated cost of $344.25. 

I ask unanimous consent, notwith- 
standing the cost, that the study may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the preface 
and part IV were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PREeFace AND Part IV oF INTERNATIONAL STUDY 
Parer No. 3, ENTITLED “CHINA, ASIA, AND 
THE WEST” 

(By Heimut G. Callis) 
PREFACE 


Statesmen everywhere shudder at the 
thought of China a decade from now. Under 
the domination of an ideology and a gov- 
ernment which commands totalitarian con- 
trol of its vast human and material resources, 
China is growing rapidly in population, in- 
dustrial capacity, and military power. It 
may well come to dominate Asia, the world 
island, and perhaps the world itself. 

Few American scholars are more compe- 
tently prepared to discuss the vital prob- 
lems concerning China’s new role in world 
affairs than is Helmut G. Callis, author of 
the new, widely acclaimed work, “China, 
Confucian, and Communist,” recently re- 
leased by Henry Holt & Co. Professor Callis 
was educated, studied, and taught at some 
of the most prominent universities of Eu- 
rope and America, notably at Leipzig, the 
Sorbonne, Geneva, the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Michigan, Yale, and@ Harvard. He 
has lived in all the major countries of Asia 
for extended periods and was for several years 
a resident of China's historic capital city of 
Peiping. During the Second World War, 
Professor Callis served as a consultant to 
the Far East Division of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services in Washington. He has served 
at the University of Michigan as director of 
the east Asia area program and at Yale in 
the Foreign Area Studies and Staff Officers 
School. Since 1947 he has been professor 
of history at the University of Utah. He has 
been the recipient of both Rockefeller and 
Ford fellowships and will spend the next 
academic year in India as a research scholar 
under the Fulbright program. 

It is an honor for the Institute of Inter- 
national Studies to bring Professor Callis’ 
contributions on this crucial problem to the 
American public. 

S. Grover RIcu, 
Director, Institute of International 
Studies, University of Utah. 





Part IV. Asta, NATO, aNpD THE UNTTED 
NATIONS 


Some time ago an unnamed official of a 
European country advanced the idea of cre- 
ating a large pool of funds to which the 
industrial countries of the West would 
jointly contribute each year for a specified 
number of years. Grants would be made 
from this fund to underdeveloped countries 
without strings attached and for any use 
they want. The soundness of the uses made 
by each receiving country would be judged 
by an international team of experts which 
could include representatives from other 
underdeveloped conutries, competing claim- 
ants for the funds, and further contributions 
from the pool would depend on the jury’s 
verdict. 

However, to enable the West to win the 
competitive struggle with the Soviet Union 
for the hearts and minds of the underprivi- 
leged in the modern world, the creation of a 
substantial pool of capital funds needs to be 
paralleled by the establishment of a pool of 
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trained men available for this specific task 
of aiding the underdeveloped countries in 
carrying out the industrial revolution. To 
attack this task efficiently, many thousands 
of scientists, engineers, doctors, mechanics, 
and skilled workers will be required for India 
alone. If we cannot spare them now (and 
we probably cannot), or if we cannot at least 
make them available in the foreseeable 
future. Russia will have a great advantage. 
For the Russians have for several years now 
trained specialists in science and engineering 
as well as in languages and culture for service 
in foreign lands. 

If we are too shortsighted to see the writ- 
ing on the wall and fail to take immediate 
steps to remedy shortcomings, we will have 
no justification for bewailing inevitable con- 
sequences. Time is running against us and 
the problem is too great and urgent to be 
solved in the manner of “business as usual.” 
What is required is a large-scale special 
training program, instituted and financed 
by the American Government and similar to 
that adopted by the U.S. Army during the 
Second World War, which also trained people 
for specific countries. Other Western gov- 
ernments should do likewise. 

In the spring of 1959 the Action Commit- 
tee for the United States of Europe, under 
the chairmanship of its founder, Jean Mon- 
net, adopted a policy resolution which con- 
tained a proposal for European Community 
relations with the less-developed countries of 
the world. The resolution advocates a new 
approach by the European Community to 
help raise living standards in these coun- 
tries by 25 percent in the next 10 years. The 
Action Committee suggests three major fields 
of aid by the Community: (1) Recruitment 
of scientists and technicians to aid in train- 
ing administrators and economists needed by 
the less-developed countries; (2) coopera- 
tion to stabilize the prices of raw materials 
in world markets; (3) encouragement to in- 
crease the supply of investment funds to 
the poorest countries. To meet the target of 
raising income per head by 25 percent in 10 
years, the report estimates that the need for 
outside capital will amount to $7.5 billion. 
This represents roughly 1 percent of the 
total national income of the developed coun- 
tries. 

NEW ROLES FOR NATO 


The responsibilities and burdens connected 
with the necessary measures to prevent a 
further drift of poor nations into commu- 
nism should not rest on any single govern- 
ment or limited group of nations but on the 
Western community as a whole. So vast an 
undertaking should be looked upon as a 
cooperative task. NATO, which was never 
intended to be a military alliance only, could 
be an excellent instrumentality to deal with 
the problems and exigencies arising for the 
West in its relations with underdeveloped 
countries. Under NATO auspices permanent 
commissions and study teams could be 
formed to look into critical situations and 
search for the best ways of pooling Western 
science, expertness, and resources in a co- 
operative effort to close the widening gap be- 
tween rich and poor nations in the modern 
world. This effort should include a search for 
and support of effective means of birth con- 
trol in countries willing to introduce such 
measures, as for example in India. 

Joint deliberations and efforts of the type 
described, however, should not stop on a 
technical level. To be really fruitful they 
must extend to close cooperation in policy- 
making. It is a well-known fact that serious 
disagreements in matters of Asian policy 
have disrupted Western unity and thus 
weakened: the Western position. What is 
needed is a general clearinghouse for diver- 
gent views and interests which would allow 
Western governments to arrive at an under- 
standing, in a spirit of give-and-take, as to 
what kind of order they would like to see 
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emerge in Asia so that action need not be 
haphazardly improvised as unforeseen events 
take foreign offices by surprise. 

It is unpleasant but important to recall 
that Britain and Canada, though as a rule 
anxious to work along American lines, have 
not seen their way clear to do so in the Far 
East on several occasions. These allies were 
distinctly unhappy to see the war carried 
into North Korea to China’s frontiers. They 
dissociated themselves from all American 
moves which looked to them like participa- 
tion in the Chinese civil war. They neither 
became signatories of the alliance treaty with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek nor promised 
help in case of a Communist attack on 
the offshore islands. 

NATO delegations have also asserted that 
the United States was not taking sufficiently 
into consideration the needs and interests of 
its West European allies. Such feelings are 
natural and as a rule reciprocal, for each 
nation easily considers its particular interests 
to be the most vital for the whole com- 
munity. 

For example, Britain’s attitude toward 
China was definitely influenced by its stra- 
tegic and economic priorities for Europe and 
the Middle East as well as by its special in- 
terests in Hong Kong and Malaya. On the 
other hand, because of their commonwealth 
ties with India and Pakistan and their close 
historical affiliation with these and other 
Asian nations, the British have often been 
able to take a more understanding point of 
view toward Asian problems than nations 
lacking this experience in the past. Finally, 
the United Kingdom in view of its strategic 
and economic problems was more obviously 
guided by the belief that in the atomic age 
military strategy is less important than 
diplomacy and economic relations. 

Adjustment of national interests is never 
a simple matter and if it is to be peaceful 
and permanent must always be mutual. 
Therefore, the more complex and divergent 
national interests are, the more reason there 
is for not acting unilaterally but for taking 
care of them in collaboration with congenial 
partner nations through organized mutual 
efforts in specialized agencies of a nonmili- 
tary character under the auspices of NATO, 
There have been no serious attempts to date 
to develop the nonmilitary side of NATO en- 
visioned in article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Opportunities of initiating common 
projects of broadly human interest, which 
alone can make the Atlantic community a 
reality, have often been overlooked. 

In realization of the serious shortcomings 
in western organization Mr. Dean Acheson, 
former U.S. Secretary of State, speaking at 
Godesberg, Germany, in the fall of 1959, sug- 
gested a wider Atlantic alliance with broader 
political and economic goals rather than only 
military ones, an organization that could 
embrace such countries as Sweden and Switz- 
erland also. 

Mr. Acheson urged the pooling of economic 
resources and the mutual quest of political 
aims through the creation of a Western 
“supercouncil” designed to draw up and 
supervise joint policy. Acheson pointed out 
that there have been many international 
councils in the past but that none of these 
was a policymaking body. Members of all 
previous councils have had to await instruc- 
tions from their governments to take action. 

In addition to the supercouncil, Mr. 
Acheson proposed a sort of control mecha- 
nism, a body aimed at keeping the treaty up 
to date and interpreting council policy. In 
the economic realm Acheson suggested fresh 
agreements between Western states in an 
effort to realize the following three basic 
aims: 

1. To increase the welfare of Western 
peoples. 
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2. To furnish help to underdeveloped na- 
tions and thus lead to an increase in their 
own production, 

8. To lump together economic resources of 
the free world in order to strengthen it in 
its global struggle with present and future 
offensives of the Communist opposition? 

Determined moves in the directions pro- 
posed, Mr. Acheson felt sure, would greatly 
increase the productivity of the whole At- 
lantic community and also international 
trade in the rest of the world. 

In reference to American reaction to moves 
toward European integration, Mr. Acheson 
took the position that the United States anc 
Canada must join forces with Western 
Europe to pull their economies together and 
avoid the kind of split that has led to 
creation of two separate European economic 
unions. 

There was too much of the practice of 
“going it alone” in the Western World and 
for too long a time. By indulging in that 
practice the Western nations have done 
themselves incalculable harm. For the price 
of disunity is high: any weakening of soli- 
darity is serious. Indeed the Communists 
have reasons to fear Western unity even 
more than Western strength. 


SHOULD RED CHINA BE ADMITTED TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS? 


In the Far East, Western policy needs to 
be more closely defined through organized 
coliaboration among Western states and 
closer Western contacts with the Asian gov- 
ernments primarily concerned. Otherwise, 
the split in the free world cannot but remain 
wide and Western influence in Asia will con- 
tinue to wane. 

There can be no real peace in the world 
before the serious problems of the econom- 
ically depressed nations in the Far East, per- 
haps the most destitute part of the world, are 
brought under control, and they cannot be 
brought under control without the consent 
and voluntary cooperation of Asia’s major 
nations. War, cold or hot, will not solve 
these problems; it can only make them more 
horrible and the Conimunists alone will be its 
beneficiaries, as they indeed were of the last 
war, and not only in China. 

Economic distress was the underlying cause 
of China’s Communist revolution, and it was 
also the main cause of the Second World War 
in the Far East. Asia’s economic problems 
are so vast that they cannot possibly be 
solved by national efforts alone. Therefore, 
the only reasonable alternative is to solve 
them by international efforts. The logical 
place to bring Asian nations around a con- 
ference table for the discussion of their diffi- 
culties would be, of course, the United Na- 
tions. However, mainland China, in the 
aftermath of war and revolution is now in 
disgrace internationally, and is not at this 
time a member of the international organiza- 
tion—a circumstance which raises the cru- 
cial, but highly controversial question: 
Should Red China be allowed to become a 
member of the United Nations? 


A MORAL ISSUE? 


The problem of admission, however, is not 
the ‘kind of question which can be intelli- 
gently discussed with reference only to one 
state, no matter how large, because its sig- 
nificance is in the principle. The principle 
has been hotly debated almost every year 
since the. beginning of the United Nations 
Organization and its predecessor, the now 
defunct League of Nations. The question 
of admitting member states to the United 
Nations is sharply different from that of dip- 
lomatic recognition of one state by another. 
The latter is a unilateral act fully within the 
sovereign control of an independent govern- 
ment. No government can be forced to enter 
diplomatic relations with a regime with 
which, for reasons of its own, it does not 
wish to deal. 

But when it comes to a decision of a mem- 
ber state in the United Nations pertaining 
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to the admission of a would-be member, 
other considerations than sovereign rights or 
political standards of judgment have to be 
taken into account. In voting for or against 
admission, the member state does so under 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter. 
Hence not only the qualifications of the 
applicant state are to be considered, but also 
the interests of other states having relations 
with the applicant state, as well as the popu- 
lation the latter represents, and last, but not 
least, the interests and purposes of the inter- 
national organization as a whole. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POINT OF VIEW 


The principles and other pertinent criteria 
by which an internationally responsible pol- 
icy of admission ought to be guided were 
most aptly and concisely summarized in 1952 
by Trygve Lie, then S2cretary General of the 
United Nations, in his annual report to the 
Seventh General Assembly. Mr. Lie wrote: 

“In supporting the admission of states now 
kept outside I am not proposing a ‘deal.’ I 
am proposing real universality. Let us re- 
member that we are concerned with judg- 
ments about states, not merely about govern- 
ments. The conduct of governments of 
states that are already members is as fre- 
quently the subject of strong criticism on one 
side or another in the United Nations as is 
the conduct of governments of nonmember 
states. But the question is not simply one 
of admitting what are believed to be good or 
bad governments, but of admitting states. 
It is the interests of the peoples of the 
applicant states that should be the main 
concern. 

“I do not believe the remedy for govern- 
ments one may dislike is to condemn the peo- 
ples under them to exile from the world com- 
munity. This is to leave barred the doors 
to such influence for peace and freedom and 
human rights as the United Nations can 
exercise.” 

Mr. Lie’s statement reflected his belief that 
only if all existing states are represented in 
the international organization can the latter 
fulfill the purposes for which it was created, 
namely to maintain the peace, to develop 
lawful relations between states, to strengthen 
respect for human rights, and to protect 
the weak and oppressed. In other words, 
universality of membership is the precondi- 
tion of a strong organization which is able to 
function properly. 

Hence the point of view of the Secretary 
General on admission was strictly matter of 
fact. In a memorandum presented to all 
permanent United Nations delegations in 
March 1950, he suggested that any regime 
that exercised effective authority within a 
state’s territory and was habitually obeyed 
by the bulk of the population should be 
seated in the United Nations even though 
individual members might not recognize it 
in national dealings. The only necessary 
and sound criterion for admitting a state to 
the organization was evidence that the ap- 
plicant state was “able and willing to carry 
out its obligations” (art. 4 of the charter). 

Obviously, acceptance of this point of view 
would exclude from membership govern- 
ments which have lost control over most or 
all of their territory and are therefore no 
longer capable of carrying out charter ob- 
ligations. At the same time, a de facto posi- 
tion on matters of admission would eliminate 
all uncertainties regarding the legal status 
of states on racial,. ideological, social, or 
moral criteria. During the days of the League 
of Nations, no state was denied membership 
for thes? reasons, but a few were rejected as 
not capable of maintaining a stable govern- 
ment over their whole territory (such as 
Azerbaijan). 

THE DIPLOMATIC AND LEGAL POSITION 

Until strong political pressures were 
brought against him as Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles publicly affirmed the de 
facto position in: matters of admission to 
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United Nation membership. He wrote in 
“War or Peace”: + 

“If the government of China in fact proves 
its ability to govern China without serious 
domestic resistance, then it too should be 
admitted to the United Nations: Some of 
the present member states, and others, that 
might become members, have governments 
that are not representative of the people. 
But, if in fact, they are governments—that 
is, if they “govern”—then they have a power 
which should be represented in any organi- 
zation which purports to mirror reality.” 

When this was written the late John Fos- 
ter Duiles still shared the universalist po- 
sition which the U.S. Government had taken 
at an earlier date. For in August 1946, the 
US. representative submitted. a resolution 
in the Security Council recommended to the 
General Assembly that it admit eight states 
that had thus far applied for membership, 
namely, Afghanistan, Albania, Iceland, Ire-. 
land, the Mongolian Republic, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Jordan. He then confessed he 
had misgivings about some of the applicants, 
particularly Albania and Mongolia, but he 
was willing to overlook these in order to 
support the move toward universality. 

At a later date the Soviet violation of 
the peace treaties led to a shift of American 
policy from a universalist to a restrictive 
position in matters of admission; but it 
should be realized that this change of policy 
was- caused by extraneous motives of sup- 
posed national interest and was definitely 
not in line with an advisory opinion ren- 
dered by the International Court of Justice 
in 1947. For in that year the Court an- 
swered the question whether a nation is 
entitled to make its decision in the Security 
Council dependent on conditions not ex- 
pressly provided by paragraph 1 of article 
4 (on membership) entirely in the negative. 


During his terms of office Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammerskjold has at all times 
upheld his predecessor’s stand on matters 
pertaining to admissién of member states. 
He ‘has said, in effect, that Communist 
China—and all other de facto governments— 
should be seated in the United Nations, be- 
cause “a truly universal world organization 
is implicit in the logic of the charter” and 
such an organization must represent all 
major antagonists. He called it a “true ex- 
pression of United Nations principles to 
bring around the conference table govern- 
ment leaders of all those nations with the 
greatest power over the issues of war and 
peace.” ? 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS ON ADMISSION 


This line of argument, far from being an 
excuse for would-be aggressors, should 
rather point up the enormous dangers of 
leaving existing states unrepresented in the 
United Nations, especially, of course, states 
of the size and political weight of mainland 
China with its population of 650 million. 
China is not just another country: the vast- 
ness of its territory, the enormity of its dis- 
tressed population, the magnitude of its 
other explosive problems make it a concern 
of the whole world in every respect—political, 
economic, social, and cultural. As a world 
problem the existence of China raises pre- 
cisely the type of questions nobody can or 
should deal with except the United Nations. 

The peace organization was especially 
created to make possible the peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation of the world’s dif- 
ferent social systems. It was meant to be 
a place to help people to talk out their prob- 
lems rather than shoot them out. But if a 
vast proportion of mankind is not allowed 
to be represented, the United Nations is 
frustrated in all three of its main functions: 


2John Foster Dulles, “War or Peace” (2d 
ed., 1957; New York, 1950), p. 190. 

2 Annual Report to the General Assembly 
for the Year 1953-54. 
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namely, as a system of international politi- 
cal communication, as machinery for the 
solution of disputes, and as a forun. for the 
expression of world opinion. 

The admission of a state to the United 
Nations is not a stamp of moral approval 
but simply a means of communication so 
that governments can talk to each other. 
It is not true that talking between states 
accomplishes nothing. Discussion between 
governments under United Nations auspices 
functions as a kind of international safety 
valve. The tone and subject matter of ne- 
gotiations may sound the lifesaving danger 
signal before the political explosion; or dis- 
cussion may extinguish the sparks which 
threaten to burn the house down. In the 
case of Red China we must realize that a 
nation with a net increase of 14 million a 
year cannot but expand, peacefully or not 
sO peacefully. The ways and means for 
making this expansion as safe for the peace 
of the world as possible can be found only 
in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies: These means include discussions 
and ultimately agreements in regard to 
world trade outlets, protection of minorities, 
immigration, and access to food supplies and 
raw materials. The last two great wars have 
proved that the world cannot stay long at 
peace if agreements on such issues cannot 
be reached. Yesterday the culprits were 
Germany and Japan; today it is Red China. 

But negotiations, formal and informal, 
within the framework of the United Nations 
have not the harshness of unilateral nego- 
tiations between potentially hostile powers. 
If exchanges of opinion take place within 
the United Nations framework it means, in 
the words of Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold, that “the United Nations Charter as 
a@ whole emerges as the background of the 
deliberations. It means that the negotiat- 
ing parties accept as guiding them those 
basic rules of international coexistence of 
which the charter is an expression.” 

If Red China as a member of the United 
Nations were enabled to negotiate privately 
and independently with other nations, there 
would be also a far greater possibility that 
she would gradually veer away from the in- 
fluence of the Kremlin. For in the inter- 
national atmosphere of the United Nations, 
with the “give and take” of opinions and 
suggestions, political doors may be opened 
which otherwise would remain closed. 
Furthermore, the many-sided international 
contacts which the United Nations provides 
are bound to help dissolve calcified thought 
patterns and the clichés of political ortho- 
coxy.. 

The admission of Red China to the United 
Nations, to repeat orice more, should not be 
looked upon as a means of appeasing an 
aggressive regime. On the contrary, it is 
advocated here as an indispenabie step to 
prevent aggression and to protect the po- 
tential victims of aggression. These victims 
would include, no doubt, the Chinese people 
themselves, i.e., 635 million non-Communists 
whose lives and happiness are now wagered 
on a neck-breaking race for national power 
and personal survival. China’s masses are 
no doubt much more interested in being fed 
calories than Communist doctrines, and any 
relaxation of international tensions may 
bring to the hard-working people of China 
a measure of relief and thus temper their 
hatreds against the outside world now so 
easily stirred by Communist propaganda. 

In a predicament like that of the down- 
trodden and regimented Chinese themselves 
are the foreign minorities living under Chi- 
nese Communist rule and brutally oppressed 
by it, such as the people of Tibet. It is 
quite possible that if Red China had been a 
member of the United Nations and had been 
exposed to the moderating influences of in- 
terested neighbors, the sufferings of the Ti- 
betan people could have been alleviated. 
‘Moreover, if an alleged aggressor is not a 
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member, the United Natioris is greatly ham- 
pered in investigating and acting upon the 
petitions of parties which appeal to the 
organization for the redress Of wrongs, such 
as the refugee Dalai Lama or guerrilla-in- 
fested Laos. 

Finally, policies in regard to the admis- 
sion of states to membership in the United 
Nations should also in fairness consider the 
interests of their immediate neighbors who 
have entered diplomatic relations with a non- 
member. In the case of Red China, it should 
be noted that all the nations bordering on 
China, including Pakistan, a member of 
SEATO, have recognized the Communist re- 
gime in Peiping, and that the largest of 
them even vigorously champions mainland 
China’s admission to the peace organiza- 
tion. The powers who have recognized 
China have not necessarily done so because of 
lack of courage or political acumen, but 
because, with a major power of their region 
not represented in the United Nations, they 
have experienced an impairment of. their 
political communication system and a weak- 
ening of the international support which 
they as members have a right to expect in 
their dealings with other states. The states 
in question have, no doubt, many serious 
reservations regarding Red China, their big, 
sprawling, and powerful neighbor; but in 
spite, perhaps because of these reservations, 
they strongly feel that their own security is 
being endangered by leaving regional prob- 
lems unsolved which can only be solved, or 
can better be solved, through the United 
Nations and with the cooperation of the 
government now kept out of the peace or- 
ganization. 

Instructive in this respect is the wording 
of a recent letter from India’s permanent 
representative to the United Nations, pro- 
posing that the representation of Commu- 
nist China be included in the agenda of 
the General Assembly. The letter reads: 

“The Government of India * * * have 
for the last few years sought proper repre- 
sentation of China in the United Na- 
tions. * * * No major measures of peace and 
security can successfully be. undertaken 
without proper consultation with and co- 
operation of China and in the view of the 
Government of India all possible efforts must 
be made to secure the representation of 
China in the United Nations.” 

It should be noted that this letter, drafted 
after and in spite of several border infrac- 
tions by Communist Chinese troops in north- 
ern India, not“merely reflects political self- 
interest but also expresses great trust in the 
United Nations. It is trust based on the 
experience that the United Nations has been 
able to preserve peace and restrain over- 
zealous governments on other occassions in 
the past; for had the United Nations not 
been in existence it would have been far 
more difficult to get the Russians out of 
Azerbaijan in northern Iran, and it might 
have been much more difficult to bring about 
Indonesian independence in circunistances 
which would not have resulted in a long 
drawn-out conflict. It is also Known that 
the United Nations was instrumental in ¢he 
armistice in Kashmir—in stopping the fight- 
ing and in obtaining respect for the armis- 
tice—and also in Palestine. In all these 
cases the United Nations showed its poten- 
tialities as a peacemaking agency and India 
and other neighbors of China hope that it 
will prove its restraining authority again. 

However, we should note that in practically 
all cases in which the United Nations suc- 
ceeded in settling disputes the parties in- 
volved were members of the United Na- 
tions. This was to be expected, for it is 
difficult to see how the peace organization 
can get a recalcitrant nonmember, let us say 
Communist China, to cooperate with a 
United Nations decision. 

Especially if the state in question is a 
major military power, the problem becomes 
in practice unsurmountable. Red China of 
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today is the fourth or fifth strongest military 
power in the world; but in a few years, when 
the Communist Chinese armies will be 
equipped with the most destructive forms 
of modern gadgetry for warmaking, China 
will be second to none militarily. At that 
time, if not already, any international agree- 
ments on general disarmament will be utterly 
useless unless they have the approval of 
Communist China. Of course, this will be 
the case also in regard to other agreements 
of world importance. But since the only 
place where such agreements of a truly 
global type can be sucessfully concluded is 
the United Nations, it can be anticipated 
that the political pressures for mainland 
China’s admission to the United Nations 
will mount steadily and in the long run dis- 
credit powers which obstruct that admis- 
sion, Therefore it is much wiser to pre- 
pare in time for the inevitable because in 
this way there will be no costly loss of 
political prestige. Moreover, it is difficult to 
see why it should be considered dishonorable 
for a democracy to bow to a majority opinion 
in the world community by abstaining from 
an unpopular veto in the Security Council. 

It goes without saying that admission of 
Red China to the United Nations need not 
be granted without some substantial quid pro 
quo; in fact, it should be proceeded by an 
understanding of nations concerned in the 
Far East as to what this quid pro quo should 
entail. The path toward such an under- 
standing is already prepared by a resolution 
of the General Assembly adopted on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, which stipulates that in regard 
to admission to membership it is not possible 
“to deny candidates the right to present 
proof” that they are willing to accept and 
honor the obligations of the Charter. The 
nations vitally interested in the Far East 
might well agree among themselves before- 
hand what kind of concrete proofs they wish 
to have submitted by Communist. China. 

Aside from political assurances, such as the 
renunciation of military force as an instru- 
ment of policy, agreement to a Formosan 
settlement, and the reopening of the door in 
China to all friendly nations, admisison may 
also be made conditional on the bona fide 
granting by the Peiping regime of recipro- 
cal diplomatic rights and personal safeguards 
which are the bases of relations between 
civilized nations. 

Since Formosa has become the object of 
an international dispute endangering the 
peace, the United Nations seems to be the 
proper agency to deal with this controversy 
and the only one able to find a practical 
solution. To deprive Peiping of the argu- 
ment that Formosa is a security threat to 
mainland China, Formosa might be placed, 
at an opportune moment, under a United 
Nations trusteeship. If at some later date, 
conceivably after Chiang Kat-shek’s death, 
a majority of the Chinese on Formosa should 
seek a compromise with the Chinese on the 
mainland, such a new relationship could be 
worked out under the auspices of the inter- 
national organization" Meanwhile admis- 
sion of Red China might well be made 
dependent on the latter’s acceptance of an 
interim solution regarding Formosa, and 
American de facto recognition of Commu- 
nist China may follow in due course. 

To bring real and permanent peace to 
Eastern Asia without the consent and coop- 
eration of the government that rules more 
than half of the population of the region is 
an impossibility. And politics is the art of 
the possible. 





* Authorities familiar with the situation 
on Formosa believe it probable that the ma- 
jority of the Chinese and other groups living 
on the island would now vote for independ- 
ence. Thus Stanley K. Hornbeck, former 
Chief, Far Eastern Division, Department of 
State, in an article in Foreign Affairs, fall, 
1955. 
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On the other hand, to leave the boiling 
cauldron simmering in China without con- 
trols would mean courting disaster if not 
provoking it. China in its present condition 
is a powder keg; it is understandable that its 
neighbors are anxious to bring the regime 
administering the world’s largest nation to 
the conference table and under the rule of 
law. It is also understandable that these 
nations are apprehensive of the danger of 
having the powder keg blown up, inadvert- 
ently or otherwise, by powers not indigenous 
to the Far East. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS BY 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


This acute danger points up the urgent 
need for strengthening the United Nations 
by regional arrangements. Many of the ex- 
plosive situations and tensions in world af- 
fairs endangering the peace in recent years 
can be traced to the fact that the two atomic 
superpowers, on grounds of their supremacy 
in industrial strength and arms, attempted to 
substitute themselves for the world organi- 
zation as self-appointed global guardians and 
policemen. Paradoxically, these were the 
very same powers that stood more or less 
aloof from international affairs before the 
Second World War; the United States refused 
to become a member of the League of Na- 
tions, and the Soviet Union was a member 
for only a few years. Both followed a policy 
of going it alone practically up to the very 
eve of World War II. 

But after this war was won through the 
enormous sacrifices of the peoples involved, 
the governments of the superpowers both 
switched suddenly to a policy of total and 
worldwide intervention which could not but 
bring them into conflict with each other and 
thus endanger the peace. To complicate 
matters, in this postwar period regional mili- 
tary alliances were formed which, if in letter, 
were certainly not in spirit consistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations. Instead 
of instruments for settling disputes, they 
were constructed as powerful agencies for the 
preparation of war. In fact, their existence 
has distorted the meaning of the Charter of 
the United Nations and has hampered the 
functioning of the organization. 

We may argue that the result of these un- 
fortunate circumstances, which is well known 
to us under the name of cold war, was more 
the fault of one power than of the other; 
but it seems obvious that the remedy for 
this situation cannot be found in copying 
the irresponsible behavior of another gov- 
ernment but in strengthening the rule of 
law through the moral influence and power 
of one’s own government. 

The military alliances of the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact nations to which we refer here 
are, of course, regional arrangements of a 
sort, and the United Nations Charter does 
provide for regional arrangements in articles 
52 and 53; but the organizations the charter 
contemplates are of a very different kind from 
the alliances just mentioned. The regional 
arrangements which the founders of the 
United Nations had in mind were meant to 
be auxiliaries to the United Nations and were 
designed to fortify the peace by setling dis- 
putes within a particular world region. They 
were not conceived to be hostile blocs pitted 
against other such blocs; they were supposed 
to be cooperative groups of states in a limited 
geographical area of the world where neigh- 
boring or culturally related nations have 
more principles and traditions for united 
action in common than are found in the 
broader society of the world as a whole. 

The wording of chapter ITI of the charter, 
dealing with regional arrangements, makes 
it quite clear that it was the idea of the 
founders of the organization to leave the 
settlement of international disputes first of 
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all to the initiative of the States primarily 
concerned and reserve only disputes of glob- 
al importance to the jurisdiction of the 
world organization. ‘The purpose of the 
charter was to prevent local | from 
flaring into worldwide wars. But this origi- 
Nal purpose was perverted in practice by pol- 
icies of global military intervention and po- 
litically motivated patterns of economic as- 
sistance, which largely ignore the proper 
channels and agencies of the United Nations 
for both the execution of military sanctions 
and the improvement of economic welfare. 
In the Far East nonmembership in the United 
Nations of a nation of the importance of 
China makes regional arrangements of the 
kind envisaged by the United Nations Char- 
ter impossible. Obviously, China's absence 
from the United Nations does not allow 
China’s neighbors to settle disputes with 
the Chinese under United Nations auspices. 
On the one hand it turns important affairs 
concerning the region over to powers not 
indigenous in the region and on the other 
it does not give the parties primarily con- 
cerned a sufficient voice in the solving of 
their own problems, of which an increasingly 
powerful and explosive China is one of the 
most important. In the Far East today there 
again glows the red-hot spark which may set 
the world afire. There is no time to lose. 
Destiny leads those willing to follow it, but 
drags along those who resist it.’ The repre- 
sentation of mainland China in the United 
Nations is the most urgent and inevitable 
step for ending the cold war and preparing 
for a just and enduring peace. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


To function, a world organization which, 
in the words of John Foster Dulles, “purports 
to mirror world reality,” must be representa- 
tive. Furthermore, as long as war between 
the world’s great powers threatens global 
destruction to all of humanity, a veto in the 
hands of these powers as permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, in all questions 
directly related to war and peace, is necessary 
to prevent a world catastrophe. The veto as 
it now stands is nothing but an expression 
of defacto great power status and as such 
reflects the reality of world power relation- 
ships, which cannot be ignored in our atomic 
age in any attempt to preserve the peace. 

On the other hand, the settlement of re- 
gional disputes through regional arrange- 
ments is also essential as an expression of 
geographical proximity and common inter- 
ests and hence of “world reality.” In our 
time peace has been endangered and the 
meaning of the United Nations Charter dis- 
torted by unilateral policies of global inter- 
vention. 

For the sake of peace it 1s absolutely vital 
that such worldwide interference be hence- 
forth kept down to the absolute minimum 
and that dealings of the great powers with 
regions which are culture-alien to them be 
strictly channelized through the proper 
agencies of the United Nations. 

Some years ago Sir Winston Churchill, then 
Prime Minister, was asked in the House of 
Commons what steps he would take toward a 
revision of the United Nations Charter and 
a strengthening of the organization, and he 
made the following impromptu reply: 

“If I had had the power, which I should 
have relished and which I should have been 
very glad to assume, I should not have made 
the United Nations organization in its pres- 
ent shape cr form. On the contrary I 





«For instance, the four-nation factfinding 
commission on the situation in Laos (1959) 
consisted of Japan, Argentine, Italy, and Tu- 
nisia. Not one of China’s immediate neigh- 
bors was represented on it. 

* Translated from the Latin: “Fata volen- 
tem decunt, nolentem trahunt.” 
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always said that it ought to be based on 


regional organizations which should aim at- 


drawings the largest and most important 
minds from large groups of nations and 
bringing them to a sort of super assembly at 
the summit. But this view I was not able 
to put into force at the time, and I have not 
had any opportunity since.” 

Sir Winston would probably be the first to 
agree that the United Nations is 
ished business and that it is never too early 
to do what is right and necessary.. The 
strong racial, cultural, and economic ties 


Assembly of the United Nations. 

In Asia and elsewhere regional groupings 
of states naturally interrelated by culture 
and common interests could become a mean- 
ingful substitute for today’s haphazard 
methods of splitting the world into opposing 
alliances led by great powers in a perpetual 
cold war atmosphere. In place of armed 
camps and contentious blocs, genuine re- 
gionalism under the wings of a 

United Nations 
could greatly help to create a truly inter- 
national community in which small nations 
would live freely under law in an organized 
relationship with their powerful neighbors. 
Let us also recall that both the League of 
Nations and the United Nations were de- 


- signed to do away.with special 


alliances, 
that they were to be universal in member- 
ship, that they were to protect the smaller 
nations, and they were to be used, not 

on grounds of expediency. 

It follows that security arrangements in 
particular should be made exclusively within 
the collective framework of the United Na- 
tions. As to small nations, lest they become 
satellites, most fair-minded people will agree 
that both colonials and Stalinist schemes 
are thoroughly out of date and ought to be 
abandoned; but if this is done it will be 
necessary to contrive other, more reciprocal, 
more organic relations to express the steadily 
increasing interdependence of big and small 
nations in the modern world. Regionalism, 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
offers such a possibility. 

As long as the world's great powers are not 
yet politically mature enough to take their 
international responsibilities with appropri- 
ate seriousness, as long as the ways of life of 
peoples continue to be sharply different, 
because history made them so, and as long as 
the economic inequalities between world 
areas are as glaring as they still are, peace 
will remain precarious. Given these un- 
happy circumstances, the superpowers may 
have to deter each other for sometime from 
suicidal aggression by the threat of missiles 
and atomic bombs. 

But time is out on us. In what- 
ever little time is left we must work fast and 
hard to eliminate the evil causes which en- 
danger our survival and to create the con- 


‘ditions which will assure our lives, liberty, 


and happiness. 

Under the prevailing conditions of a pre- 
cariously poised balance of nuclear terror the 
immortal words of Adm, Alfred J. Mahan, 
America’s great soldier-philospher, are of the 
gravest import for all of us. “The purpose 
of military power,” said the admiral, “is to 
provide time for moral ideas to take place.” 
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Humane Treatment of Animals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE’OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, two New Jersey newspapers 
have given recent editorial support of S. 
3570, a bill to help insure humane treat- 
ment of animals in those research lab- 
oratories that have received Federal 
funds. 

As one of the cosponsors of the bill, 
which was introduced with the leader- 
ship of Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, I 
was particularly gratified to read the 
vigorous expressions of support given by 
the Bergen Evening Record in its issue 
of June 20 and the Asbury Park Press in 
its issue of June 14. The editorials point 
out clearly the need for rational and 
responsible thinking on the proposed 
legislation. 

I ask that unanimous consent be given 
to have the editorials printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Bergen (N.J.) Evening Record, 
June 20, 1960] 


In JUSTICE TO A SERVANT 


As has been demonstrated by the suppres- 
sion in the New Jersey As mbly of a bill 
directing that the slaughter of meat animals 
be made as humane as possible, there are two 
sides of every question. And we shall be 
hearing from both sides about a bill (S. 3570) 
of Senator Cooprr, Republican, of Kentucky, 
whose purpose is to provide for the humane 
treatment of animals used in research by 
the recipients of grants from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or its instrumentalities. The meas- 
ure will exasperate people who oppose all 
vivisection and diligently choose to deny 
any relationship between animal vivisection 
and the century’s massive breakthroughs 
in surgical technique and chemotherapy. It 
will also exasperate people who deem the 
animal irrelevant to human welfare and 
who will consider the bill’s Federal licensing 
and inspection requirements another speci- 
men of bureaucratic meddling. The bill 
dictates that animals be given a comfortable 
resting place, adequate facilities for normal 
exercise, adequate light and heat and food 
and water, and a surcease from pain through 
neglect or mishandling, plus merciful dis- 
patch when their own merciful work is 
done. It may be said that researchers 
should guarantee these things without hav- 
ing to be told. It would have to be replied 
that not always do they do so. The bill 
would put into words our guarantee to living 
creatures that when in necessary woe they 
serve us they will not be compensated with 
cruelty. Great Britain adopted such legis- 
lation a century ago at the instance of such 
distinguished scientists and humans as Dar- 
win, Huxley, and William Jenner. It is time 
we see that a clear line is drawn between 
two humiliating extremes. 





[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, 
of June 14, 1960] 
ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION 

A bill is pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, H.R. 12587, and another in the 
US. Senate, S. 3750, which would assure 
humane treatment to laboratory animals. 
These are animals used for experimental pur- 
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poses in science’s effort to find cures for 
human disease. 


These bills do not ban the use of animal 
experimentation. They merely seek to make 
it humane as, we assume, every decent person 
would like to see it. It must be recognized 
that through animal experimentation stu- 
pendous discoveries have been made which 
have greatly improved man’s health and ex- 
tended his longevity. It would be difficult 
to rationalize the abolition of such experi- 
mentation. It is equally difficult to ration- 
alize the continuation of such experimenta- 
tion without adequate assurance that cruelty 
will be outlawed. 

The development of sound, healthy bodies 
and the conquest of disease are goals. worth 
striving for. The physical growth of man- 
kind is of compelling importance, but it is 
no more important than his mental and 
moral development. Physical hulks, with no 
sense of right or wrong, or with no thought 
for anything but their own well-being, would 
make a cruel shambles of the world in a 
short time. It is only as man develops a 
sense of compassion for other living things 
that he may be said to have emerged from 
the brute stage. Kindness to other living 
things is a mark of civilization. 


Thus, the conclusion is obvious. If man 
can further his battle for survival through 
animal experimentation he can scarcely be 
condemned for employing it. But if he does 
not surround that experimentation with 
every safeguard against needless suffering he 
has fallen far short of the destiny he has so 
confidently assigned himself. 





A Needed “Refresher” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, since 
the abortive collapse of the Paris summit 
conference last May—and increasingly 
so almost every day since—the acuteness 
of the tensions dividing the free world 
and Russian dominated nations has be- 
come more and more painfully apparent 
to each of us. From both sides of the 
aisle, and, indeed, from the President 
himself, we have heard recitations of 
concern and many suggestions as to how 
we can best cope with this menacing 
state of affairs. 

However meritorious and virtuous 
these suggestions may have been—and I 
do not doubt for a moment the sincerity 
of my respective colleagues and their 
motivations—it strikes me that we all 
could use a bit of a refresher on Soviet 
intentions, and perhaps, a reminder of 
how deadly serious the Russians are, not 
alone in respect to the immediate issues 
of today, but also concerning those of the 
future, as well. 

It has long been my contention that 
the hallmark of Communists’ successes in 
all fields—educational, scientific, politi- 
cal, and economic—has been their re- 
markable capacity for organization. And 


to combat this great organization of§ 


theirs we need to put even better organ- 
izations—and a wider variety of them— 
into the fray. 

Accordingly, it was with considerable 
interest that I recently noted a new book. 


August 27 


“You Can Trust the Communists,” writ- 
ten by an acknowledged American ex- 
pert on Communist activities, Dr. Fred 
Schwarz. At first blush, the title of Dr. 
Schwarz’ book might be misleading. But 
it is not. His theme is simply to state 
that no matter how far-fetched, evil, or 
ambitious a stated Communist program 
may appear to be, one can most certainly 
trust them to at least try to bring that 
program to fruition. : 


But especially in respect to this matter _ 


of organization, Dr. Schwarz has made 
some particularly pungent comments. It 
is a short section of the book. I ask 
unanimous consent to have these few 
brief passages of Dr. Schwarz’ book 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You Can Trust THE COMMUNISTS 
ORGANIZATION 

Organization is the genius of communism. 
Communism is the triumph of organization 
over undirected economic and social forces. 
It is a truism that organization will prevail 
over disorganization. An anticommunism 
program needs organization. 

A commonly held view is that unity is the 
great need in this organized anticommunism 
program. An argument such as the follow- 
ing is assured of a tumultuous reception with 
almost any group of businessmen: “Com- 
munism is the universal enemy. It is the 
enemy of every segment of a free society. It 
is the enemy of both management and labor. 
It is the enemy of all religions; Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, Hindu, and Moslem. Since 
it is the enemy of all free political parties, 
it is the common enemy of Republican and 
Democrat. Since it is our universal enemy, 
it should cause us to submerge our differ- 
ences and unitedly throw ourselves into the 
struggle against it.” Such an argument will 
be cheered to the echo yet it is as phony as 
a three dollar bill. When groups submerge 
their differences, they frequently submerge 
their motivating forces and the organization 
so formed is like an automobile without 
gasoline because the dynamics of action 
reside in the submerged differences. 

Suppose, for example, a joint Catholic- 
Protestant organization is formed. The lib- 
erty of the Catholic conscience necessitates 
freedom to propagate the doctrines of faith. 
The liberty of conscience of an evangelical 
Protestant depends upon his freedom to 
preach the gospel of Christ. If the Protes- 
tant gets into an organization where he must 
refrain from preaching the gospel, and the 
Catholic in that organization must refrain 
from advancing Catholicism, both are em- 
barrassed, and rendered so much less effec- 
tive. If, however, they are in different or- 
ganizations where the consciences of both 
are clear, they can do far more effective work. 

The Christian anticommunism crusade 
held a school for anti-Communists in the 
educational building of the Tower Grove 
Baptist Church in St. Louis, Mo. The school 
was attended by a considerable number of 
Catholics. After the school, the Catholics 
Were very eager to form a joint Protestant- 
Catholic anti-Communist organization. I 
replied that, should we do so, each would 
paralyze the effectiveness of the other. Each 
group has a dominant purpose. The emo- 
tional attitudes of the members are tuned 
to the fulfillment. of that purpose. Unless 
the message is in tune with that purpose, 
it will not produce the maximum result. 
Opposition to it may be unconscious, but it 
will be real nevertheless. If the message 
against communism is tuned to the basic 
purposes of the organization, it will rally 
the enthusiastic support of the group. 
When an organization consists of elements 
with contradictory purposes, it is difficult 
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to mobilize the enthusiastic support of all 
elements. Maybe this should not be so, in 
relation to such a universal enemy, but as a 
practical issue, it is so. 

I suggested that the Catholics form a 
Catholic organization so that they could 
speak to Catholics without the embarrass- 
ment of a Protestant leader. Rather hesi- 
tantly, they agreed, and formed the Cardinal 
Mindszenty Foundation. This organization 
is now doing a most effective work and its 
leadership is now convinced of the wisdom of 
the course pursued. Instead of uniting, 
Catholic speaks to Catholic, and Protestant 
speaks to Protestant. Information is shared. 
Joint projects may be undertaken. But or- 
ganizational unity is not sought, Neither in- 
fringes his conscience. Each has the dynamic 
of his faith, and can be much more effec- 
tive than if a united organization had been 
formed. 

Organizational unity is a mirage. The 
great need is multiplicity, not unity. The 
unity of a free society resides in its diversity. 
Movements must be formed which conserve 
the motivating forces within each group and 
channel them into the struggle for freedom 
and survival. The Communists understand 
this very well. That is why they operate 
through a great number of fronts without 
survival virtue. They are convinced that the 
average citizen of the free world is so intel- 
lectually lazy and dishonest, so greedy and 
selfish, so intoxicated with entertainment, so 
consumed with his immediate problems that 
no matter how clear the evidence of impend- 
ing doom, that evidence will never be. ac- 
knowledged, and the organizational steps 
necessary for survival will never be taken. 

We categorically reject this claim. We 
are not the helpless victims of our. environ- 
ment, doomed to destruction. The fault lies 
not in our environment but in ourselves. 
The political, judicial, educational, and cul- 
tural organizations of a free society can func- 
tion only when the individual citizens have 
enlightened minds and are dedicated to the 
foundations of freedom. The basic responsi- 
bility rests on each one. The success of this 
book can be measured by the number of 
readers whose attention has been redirected 
from the responsibility of others to their 
own responsibility; who are asking the ques- 
tion, “What can Ido?” Upon such a founda- 
tion the political, legislative, and cultural 
programs necessary can be built. 

Material forces alone do not determine the 
destinies of men. The resources of an in- 
finite God can’ change the balance of ma- 
terial assets. These resources are liberated 
through the prayer, the sacrific, and the in- 
telligent organization of people filled with 
the love of God. Fundamentally, the prob- 
lem is @& moral and spiritual one. The 
foundations of freedom must be girded with 
@ moral and spiritual revival. As free men 
humbly seek God and present their bodies, 
minds, and hearts to their country and the 
cause of all mankind, we may well believe 
that tyranny shall not triumph and freedom 
shall not perish from the earth. 
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Labor Facing Critical Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 27, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of the United States recently 
described the challenges facing the 
American labor force in the 1960’s. At 
a meeting organized by New Jersey State 
Labor Commissioner Raymond Male, the 
commissioner described the need for 
greater training efforts and greater edu- 
cational opportunities: His predictions 
would seem to bear out the arguments 
of those who claim that this Nation must 
make more strenuous efforts to provide 
extensive opportunities for advances in 
school training. An August 23 dispatch 
from United Press International de- 
scribes the talk. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Lasor FactnGc Critica Era—UNEMPLOYMENT 
Micur Bre On INCREASE 

Princeton, August 23.—A Federal official 
said that sharp changes in the Nation’s labor 
pattern could lead to substantial unemploy- 
ment in the 1960’s together with labor 
shortages. 

Ewan Clague, U.S. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, told a group of State labor and 
management leaders that demands were in- 
creasing for trained workers but decreasing 
for unskilled employees. 

He said he anticipated substantial in- 
creases in professional, clerical, and sales 
work. 

Clague said there wouid be no increase in 
jobs for unskilled workers. He added there 
was likely to be a substantial continued 
decline in the number of farm jobs. 

Clague said it would become more difficult 
for workers with only high school educations 
or less to get jobs. 

Clague said more older workers were de- 
termined to remain in the labor force and 
many women over 45, their children grown, 
would also seek employment. 

Clague said a major factor in the changing 
labor picture was the large number of young 
workers looking for jobs. 

In June 2.2 million young persons sought 
work, 300,000 more than last June, the Fed- 
eral official said. 

“In summary, industry and labor will both 
have to face the fact that during the 1960's, 
the labor force, with respect to age and sex, 
will not be as well balanced as it has been,” 
Clague said. 





He said that unless an effective job is 
done in education and training, tt was likely 
there would be a shortage of skilled, techni- 
cal and professional personnel with a surplus 
of unskilled workers. 

“Thus it is possible that substantial unem- 
ployment could exist side by side with labor 
shortages,” Clague told representatives of 
the State CIO and AFL labor organizations, 
the New Jersey Manufacturers Association, 
and the State chamber of commerce. 

The session was organized by State Labor 
Commissioner Raymond Male, who is also 
mayor of Princeton Borough, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable vost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp, 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGREssIonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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A Great Newspaper Speaks Out on the 
Connally Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
often charged and lamented that today 
there is a dearth of courageous and 
dynamic editors, writers, and newspa- 
pers like those of a generation or two 
ago who are willing to stand up and be 
counted on the great issues of the day. 
* In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp for the benefit of the 
Members of the Congress and-the Amer- 
ican people, a letter sent to many of our 
fellow Americans by Mr. Roger Ferger, 
president and publisher of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer dealing with the current 
campaign to repeal the Connally reser- 
vation. With his thought-provoking 
letter Mr. Ferger enclosed a timely and 
significant editorial from his paper, to- 
gether with a series of articles by Mr. 
Forrest Davis, the Enquirer’s able and 
discerning Washington writer: 

THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 26, 1960. 

Dear FeLLow AMERICAN: I am certain that 
you share my interest in the nationwide 
debate concerning the Connally reservation 
and its relationship to United States par- 
ticipation in the Internal Court of Justice. 

In my judgment, it is a matter of urgent 
importance that the Connally reservation be 
retained until there is a universally accepted 
body of law upon which the International 
Court of Justice can base its deliberations. 
A frank appraisal of today’s world must lead 
to the conclusion that no such body of 
international law exists. It should be 
equally clear that merely wishing for it will 
not create it. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing for 
your consideration an editorial from the Au- 
gust 12 issue of the Enquirer as well as a 
series of seven articles by Forrest Davis of 
the Enquirer’s Washington staff. The edi- 
torial elaborates upon the Enquirer's opinion 
that the Connally reservation should be re- 
tained for the foreseeable future, and Mr. 
Davis’ series is the result of his exhaustive 
inquiry into the International Court of Jus- 
tice and its work. 

I know that your judgment on the Con- 
nally reservation rests upon convictions as 
sincerely held as mine. But I beg you to 
weigh your convictions with a realistic un- 
derstanding of what is best for the United 
States as the last stronghold of freedom 
under law. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer H. Fercrr, 
President and Publisher, The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, 





Appendix 


There is reason to suspect that one of the 
items to be called up for consideration during 
the renewed session of Congress will be Sen- 
ate bill 94 whose aim is the repeal of the 
Connally amendment and the end of the 
reservations to the U.S. participation in the 
World Court. 

First proposed by Senator Tom ON. 
of Texas, during his service as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Connally amendment exempts from the juris- 
diction of the World Court any matter that 
the United States may regard as internal in 
character. 

Ever since its adoption as an amendment 
to the measure through which the United 
States subscribed to the World Court, there 
has been a vigorous campaign for its elim- 
ination—a campaign that has been renewed 
in recent weeks as Congress prepared to 
resume its work. 

There is one crucial difference, we think, 
between the World Court, on the one hand, 
and the various domestic courts with which 
Americans are familiar, on the other. That 
difference is this: At all levels in the United 
States, there is a clearly existing body of law 
for the courts to interpret. In most cases, 
the law was created first, the court second. 
On the international level, by way of con- 
trast, there is no unquestioned body of law. 
Whatever international law the World Court 
would be called upon to interpret and apply 
to the solution of specific problems, conse- 
quently, would largely be law of its own 
making. 

That consideration—combined with the 
wholly political manner in which World 
Court judges are elected—makes it unwise, 
we think, for the United States to choose 
this particular moment for giving the World 
Court unreserved powers in cases in which 
the United States is a party. The case for 
the Connally amendment’s retention seems 
doubly strong in view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union insists upon similar reserva- 
tions. 

The time may well come when there is a 
real body of international law to which all 
nations can subscribe without reservation. 
When—and if—that day arrives, it will be 
time enough for the United States to take 
a second look at the World Court and to give 
it the unreserved support and participation 
it will then deserve. 


CoNNALLY’s “Srx Lirrte Worps” AND THE 
Worip Court—1 


(By Forrest Davis) 


WASHINGTON.—The prophets of the Re- 
public’s decay would do well to lift their 
sights from fin-tailed, two-toned jalopies toa 
tendency corrosive not only of the national 
will but of the traditional good sense of the 
American people. I refer to the substitution 
among the liberal enlightenment of cliche, 
or slogan, phrasemaking for cool, ad hoc 
reasoning on political issues as they evolve 
week by week, month by month. 

The argument by cliche is especially ob- 
fuscating in foreign affairs, which, while 
vital to every man, woman, and chick, may 
only be seen by nonprofessionals through 
a@ glass darkly on account of geography, the 
bewildering cultured differences among 


bor.. The operative slogan here is that “it ie 
better to talk than to fight,” a piece of casu- 
istry flying in the face of the record; a rec- 


lic into a delivery of our liberties to an 
exotic World Court in the name of such 
cliches as “universal justice” and “world 
order under law.” Underpinning these 
chimerical slogans is the extraordinary delu- 
sion that permanent peace will come about 
if, as and when the United States shows the 


‘way to the Communist empire by “trusting” 


the Court at The Hague with complete juris- 
diction over its justiciable affairs, domestic 
as well as foreign. 

Should our Senate waive Connally 
amendment, the pitch goes, all other States 
will gladly yield their own sovereignties, the 
cold war will dissolve as Nikita S. EKhru- 
shchev and Mao Tse-tung refer their ambi- 
tions in Berlin, the Middle East, Latin Amer- 
ica, Tibet, the Straits of Formosa, Korea, etc., 
to quiet adjudication by the Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

The fact that Moscow contemptuously de- 
clines to recognize the Court’s jurisdiction 
whatsoever does not discourage the newly 
sprung but powerful lobby agitating for re- 
peal of the Connally amendment. The fact 
that the Connally reservation does not deny 
the Court’s jurisdiction in litigation over 
issues truly international, merely safeguard- 
ing Americans from the Court's intrusion in- 
to our domestic concerns, is steadily mini- 
mized by advocates of repeal. 

What is the Connally amendment? Itisa 
brief addendum, six little words, to a resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Warne L. Mursz, 
Democrat, of Oregon, binding the United 
States to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Court. The six little words conclude 
the amendment, which stipulates that ac- 
ceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction “shall 
not apply to disputes with regard to matters 
which are essentially within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, as determined by the 
United States.” 


Former Senator Tom Connally, Democrat, 
of Texas, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee, introduced the reservation. As 
amended the resolution carried by 51 to 12 
votes on August 3, 1946, the minority agree- 
ing with Morse that the United States cede 
to a new, untested court exclusive determina- 
tion over its competence to hear any or all 
cases brought against us at whatever cost to 
our sovereignty. 

Because the questions opened in this de- 
bate are so vital to the preservation of the 
American constitutional system, so varied, so 
affected by the determination of the United 
Nations bureaucracy to create a universal 
state, they call for far more extensive discus- 
sion than the space of one column affords. 
The great questions, such as whether the 
World Court is in fact a court or merely a 
political arm of the U.N., are to be ventilated 
hereafter. 


Wat Makes THE Woritp Court Lossy 
Run?—2 


(By Forrest Davis) 


WasnHincTon.—The coincidence of Nikita 8S. 
Ehrushchev’s rancorous renewal of the cold 
war and the emergence of a powerful lobby 
in behalf of repeal of the Connally reserva- 
tion and total submission of the United 
States. to the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague (the World Court) is per- 
haps purely fortuitous. Senator Husrerr H. 
Humpnrer, Democrat, Minnesota, scarcely 
could have foreseen EKhrushchev's squalidly 
profane provocation at the May summit, 
when, last December, he introduced his res- 
olution for repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment of 1946 reserving to the United States 
determination of whether matters raised 
against it at The Hague were of domestic or 
international import. 

Nor could Charles 8. Rhyne have been 
aware that the implacable rift between the 
two worlds of Washington and Moscow would 
be so dramatically disclosed in 1960 when he 
began his lobbying activity for world peace 
through law. Mr. Rhyne, an energetic, 
youngish Washington attorney, a former 
president of the American Bar Association, is 
chairman of a special committee of the Bar 
Association functioning under the foregoing 
title. 

Operating munificently under grants of 
$3'75.000 from the Ford Foundation and $225,- 
000 from the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Chairman Rhyne has made of 
his committee an influential force on public 
opinion. Mr. Rhyne’s promise, that lawful 
settiements of international disputes beat 
war is fairly unassailable. As president of 
the Bar Association in 1958, Mr. Rhyne pro- 
cured the designation of May 1 each year as 
Law Day. The purpose of the nationwide 
observance is to inculcate a new public un- 
derstanding of and respect for the central 
function of the law to a civilized community. 

It is when Mr. Rhyne, his coadjutors, allies 
and disciples, attempt to apply the precedent 
of the United States, where recourse to the 
courts and an accepted body of law are 
habitual, to a grievously divided, revolution- 
ary and anarchic world, that his counsel de- 
generates into sheer nonsense. The ideal 
of a world court founded on a universal 
concept of law, commanding the trust of all 
human societies and deciding issues with 
urbane objectivity, is one which in ‘the ob- 
vious nature of things must be long deferred. 

The ideal inspires the casual adherence 
of all men of good will. President Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, Vice Presi- 
dent Ricnarp M. Nixon, many other public 
men, eminent jurists and the academic and 
communicating intelligentsia subscribe to 
that ideal. The trouble arises when Rhyne 
and others attempt the impossible leap from 
aspiration to here-and-now fulfillment. 

Rhyne goes so far as to assert that, but 
for the Connally amendment, the World 
Court could now function as a keeper of the 
peace among nations. That amendment, 
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limiting the U.S. submission to the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of an untested arm of the 
United Nations, speaking with many tongues 
out of widely contrastéd legal systems, 
Rhyne describes as a “sham.” Thoughtful 
analysts of Rhyne'’s exaggerated naievete 
suspect that it is his refusal to acknowledge 
the simple facts pertaining to the World 
Court which constitutes a “sham” before 
the American people. 

The lobby failed last winter in the Senate. 
Hearings called by Chairman J. Wrm11uM 
Fusricnt of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on the Humphrey repealer produced such 
intelligently adverse testimony that the 
committee failed to act. FuLsricut, who 
swallows every nostrum put forward as a 
palliative for the cruel malignity of the 
world struggle, announced the committee’s 
refusal to report with regret. 

Yet we may expect new assault on the 
amendment in the next Senate. The cam- 
paign, abetted by the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and other liberal journals 
characteristically mistaking ends for means, 
is being stepped up. A committee, to which 
the venerable and respected Judge Learned 
Hand lends his name, has moved into the 
field. 

What makes the World Court lobby run? 
What circumstances have arisen changing 
the Senate's objections to a court for which 
@ power-hungry U.N. bureaucracy is the sole 
legislature? In succeeding articles I shall 
endeavor to cite those objections and present 
the contra arguments of the lobby. 

THE OBJECTIONS TO AN ALL-POWERFUL WORLD 
Court—3 
(By Forrest Davis) 

WasHINGTON.—The Court of International 
Justice, established as an annex to the 
United Nations in the charter promulgated 
at San Francisco on June 26, 1945, posed no 
overt threat to American institutions and 
historic liberties. According to chapter XIV 
of the charter, the World Court was to have 
no compulsory jurisdiction. It was, further, 
excluded from jurisdiction over purely do- 
mestic matters in the member states. Mem- 
bers, indeed, although all could refer inter- 
national differences to the Court, were ceded 
the right to specify the extent to which they 
wished to acknowledge the Court’s com- 
petence by means of formal declarations of 
acceptance. 

The Connally amendment to the U.S. 
declaration of acceptance, reserving to this 
Government the say as to what issues were 
international, which domestic, grew out of 
two major objections to compulsory juris- 
diction. The first was general, the second 
specifically alarming. 

As to the second, the U.N. itself through 
the General Assembly alerted the Senate in 
February of 1946 to a tendency toward 
power grabbing at the expense of member 
states. The Assembly successively adopted 
conventions conferring immunities on the 
U.N. and its agencies. It thereupon provided 
for enforcement of these immunities through 
the World Court. As the Court had been set 
up it could deal only with disputes between 
or among states. Moreover, it had no en- 
forcement arm. The Security Council, 
hedged by the veto, could not enforce Court 
decisions and, in any case, the idea of man- 
datory action by the U.N. or the Court out- 
side of narrow limits was repugnant to the 
text and spirit of the charter. 

There was a provision for advisory opin- 
fons, meaning just that, from the Court. 
But the Assembly, seeking to strengthen it- 
self and its agencies, legislated that, in case 
of a dispute between itself and a member, 
either side could request an advisory opinion 
which, when given, should “be accepted as 
decisive by the parties.” This, of course, 
established a form of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion through the back door over all sorts of 
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unpredictable differences between the am- 
bitious agencies and members. 

This factor weighed with the Senate in 
August of 1946. The Senate had adopted 
the U.N. charter in 1945 with only two dis- 
senting votes. In July of 1946, the Foreign 
Relations Committee, still taking the char- 
ter at face value, recommended passage of 
a declaration of acceptance moved by Sen- 
ator Warner L. Mors, Democrat, of Oregon, 
without reservation. In floor debate how- 
ever, @ more prudent counsel made its ap- 
pearance and the Senate finally, by 51-12, 
accepted the amendment offered by Chair- 
man Tom Connally, Democrat, Texas, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Most of the 
committee had reconsidered. 

A more compelling factor, however, was a 
growing dubiety about the nature and com- 
petence of the Court itself. The Court, al- 
though consisting of 15 judges politically 
appointed as to region and bloc, should base 
its decision upon a recognized body of law. 
International law, diffusive and organic, had 
no constitutional nor statutory warrant. It 
was, in effect, Western law, evolving through 
the centuries from treaties, conventions, 
declarations and scholarship assertions. 
That was the law of consent to which the 
International Court at The Hague before 
and after World War I had deferred. 

But the U.N. Court contained among its 
judges two from Communist countries, the 
US.S.R. afd Poland, bound to reject all 
Western jurisprudence as “bourgeois.” Two 
judges were from Moslem lands, Egypt and 
Pakistan, where Islemic law prevails. Four 
judges were Latin American, one Chinese, 
one each from France, Greece and Norway. 

Only three of the judges derived from 
British common law countries: The United 
States, Great Britain, and Australia. 

The question confronting the Senate then 
and now is whose law will the World Court 
administer? Additionally, after adoption of 
the Connally amendment, the U.N.’s agen- 
cies launched on a course of enacting in- 
ternational law by treaty, much of which 
powerfully cut across American concepts’ 
and vested liberties. This process we shall 
examine in the next installment. 


RuYNE’s “Soap” aND EHRUSHCHEV’s “Law"—4 
(By Forrest Davis) 

WasHINGTON.—The chief evangel of the 
crusade to submit American institutions, 
values, and liberties to the whim of an alien, 
experimental World Court, is a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, a 
Washington attorney named Charles 5S. 
Rhyne. On July 2, 1958, Mr. Rhyne, urging 
repeal of the Connally reservation of 1946 
on an American Association of Law Libraries 
convention, identified his crusade with the 
worthy but inappropriate huckster'sm of 
Madison Avenue, saying: 

“There is no reason why peace through 
law cannot be sold with the same verve and 
enthusiasm that we sell soap and other prod- 
ucts and programs.” 

Mr. Rhyne’s ecstacy proved too much for 
another Washington attorney, former Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, who promptly 
commented with characteristically mordant 
pessimism: 

“While it may be that peace through law 
be offered for sale with the ‘same verve and 
enthusiasm’ as soap, the chances of a con- 
summated sale seem to me infinitely less. 
If you think of yourself as ringing Mr. Khru- 
shchevy's doorbell with two packages in your 
hand, you can, I firmly believe, have no doubt 
as to which is salable and which is not.” 

Mr. Acheson’s reference, no doubt, was to 
the fact that the Soviet bloc, unlike the 
United States, has refused with some con- 
tempt to acknowledge the World Court’s 
jurisdiction, competence or, indeed, its ex- 
istence except to station one of its own bu- 
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reaucrats on the 15-judge panel to look after 
Soviet interests. A Polish Communist func- 
tionary also adorns the Court. Mr. Acheson 
piled ridicule on commonsense, adding: 

“*Whose rule of law?’ he (Khrushchev) 
would ask. You with ‘verve and enthusiasm,’ 
‘Rhyne’s grade A fancy,’ approved by the 
American Bar Association. 

“*You have a nerve,’ he shouts back, as 
he slams the door. ‘I’m the proprietor of 
Khrushchev’s rule of Khrushchev, grade 
triple A, supercolossal, guaranteed to bury 
you. Use it as a tonic or embalming fluid, 
or both. Ask the Poles.’” 

What. Acheson illuminated was the im- 
possibility of reaching a consensus on fun- 
damental law upon which the Court of 
International Justice could found a jurispru- 
dence. One example of the polar di- 
vergencies between Communist and the 
common law basic to English-speaking coun- 
tries may be found in the show trial of the 
reconnaissance pilot Powers in Moscow. As 
the eminent political philosopher James 
Burnham noted in a recent National Re- 
view, there are in an American court four 
interests: the judge, the jury, the prosecu- 
tion and the defense. In a Soviet court 
only one interest obtains, that of the state. 
This is to say nothing of the other safe- 
guards thrown about the accused in an 
American court, notably the presumption of 
innocence. 

Yet over and beyond the wholly different 
concepts of law as between Soviet and Anglo- 
Saxon systems and the peculiarities of 
Islamic law, there is the prospect that, the 
World Court’s judges being selected for re- 
gional and political reasons, we may soon 
find international law being dispensed by 
jurists from the numerous new African 
states with no tried and traditional concept 
of non-tribal law whatever. 

Somewhere among the more than 200.con- 
ventions, declarations, etc., drawn up by 
United Nations agencies for ratification by 
member states, there is a proposal for an 
International Court’ of Criminal Justice to 
try American and other nationals for of- 
fenses under the UN's treaty law. 

It is not, of course, quite accurate to say 
that the World Court does not have at hand 
a body of law for its guidance. The U.N. 
agencies, busily legislating, have provided 
@ complex of laws governing almost every 
conceivable political, social and economic 
relationship of human beings regardless of 
their settled constitutional, statutory and 
customary ways of doing things within their 
separate states and societies. 

Americans have so far been immune to the 
U.N.’s domestic laws because, first, the Sen- 
ate has declined to ratify treaties embody- 
ing these laws and, secondly, because the 
Connally amendment reserves to our Govern- 
ment the right to repel such intrusions via 
the court. In the next column we shall 
examine some of the perils to which we 
would be exposed if a future Senate rati- 
fled such law and/or the Connally reserva~ 
tion were repealed. 

Worip Court Coutp Impam Basic AMERICAN 
INSTITUTION—5 


(By Forrest Davis) 


WaAsHINGTON.— Without the Connally 
amendment, limiting the World Court’s ju- 
risdiction to matters the U.S. Government 
deems international in character, a citizen 
exercising his constitutional right to decry 
personality or policies of a foreign govern- 
ment could be held to answer before the 
World Court. The American critic could be 
s0 haled should the foreign government 
charge that the comment was “unfair and 
disruptive of cordial international relations.” 

That is to say, the vested right of Ameri- 
cans freely to discuss the behavior of Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, Patrice Lumumba, or Fidel 
Castro could be put unqualifiedly to ques- 
tion if the Senate had ratified a convention 


of the United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights dealing with freedom of infor- 
mation. But in any case, without the Con- 
nally amendment of 1946, the World Court 
at The Hague could entertain an action 
brought by Congolese tribal chiefs function- 
ing as a government against Joseph Alsop 
or David Lawrence. 

The US. Government would then face an 
ad hoc decision whether to flout the juris- 
diction of the World Court or submit its 
citizens to trial and possible punishment for 
offenses which could not be offenses under 
the Constitution and US. law. 

Plainly, the Commission on Human 
Rights, whose first chairman was Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, thinks it the business of the 
U.N. and its judicial organ, the Court of 
International Justice, to censor the utter- 
ances of Americans respecting foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Nor is that by any means all. The Human 
Rights Convention on Freedom of Expres- 
sion, put forth as treaty law binding all 
signatory states, seriously abridged the pro- 
visions of the first amendment to our Con- 
stitution, In deference to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of U.N. members which hold, 
contrary to our Constitution, that political 
rights are parceled out to subjects by the 
government, the citizen have no inalienable 
rights, the convention circumscribed the 
freedoms of assembly, petition, utterance, 
and religious choice. 

That convention would impose a whole 
new body of law repugnant to our constitu- 
tional safeguards, tradition and liberties 
should it be ratified along with a host of 
other legislative acts by U.N. agencies in a 
future Senate. 

Nor is this danger academic. President 
Harry S. Truman urged ratification of the 
genocide convention in 1948 and he was 
strongly backed in the Senate and a for- 
midable section of the press. Under that 
loosely drawn and emotion-charged conven- 
tion, a citizen could be dragged before the 
World Court for an offense tainted with 
racial discrimination and unknown to our 
law. There has been powerful support for 
the various Human Rights Commission’s 
conventions as for numerous statutes en- 
acted by the International Labor 
tion, intruding on our time-honored and 
organic practices. 

At Los Angeles, the Democratic conven- 
tion declared for repeal of the Connally res- 
ervation. Although President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Ricnwarp M. Nixon have 
been bemused by the slogan, “World Peace 
Through Lav,” the Republican convention 
of 1960 was silent on this issue. 

I lack space to thread the maze of leg- 
islation offered by U.N, agencies, nearly all 
of which would unconscionably intervene in 
our way of doing things, many of them 
reducing our liberties. An articulate coterie 
of internationalists, typified by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, yearns for ratification of these 
conventions as a means to an world order, 
obliterating systematic differences between 
civilized and uncivilized states and putting 
the United States order on a parity with that 
of Ghana or Red China. Whether Candi- 
date JoHN F. Kennepy’s “new frontier” ex- 
tends so far remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, without the Connally reserva- 
tion, the World Court could assume juris- 
diction over such matters as tariffs, off- 
shore rights, immigration and mutual as- 
sistance. The U.N. in various measures has 
described such questions as international— 
transcending the interest of the country 
concerned. Moreover, conf to Com- 
munist protests, human rights legislation is 
mute on the right to own property free from 
Government expropriation without due proc- 
ess. 

In their arguments, the repealers, as we 
shall see, ignore these perils, resting their 
case on wishful rhetoric and invective. 
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-ConNALLY REPEALERS PLAY ON EMOTIONS OF 
Hors anp SHame—6 
(By Forrest Davis) 
WasHINGTON.—Former s. 


Charles 8. Rhyne’s shibboleth: “World peace 
through law”—a slogan presupposing that a 
world divided six ways from Sunday in the 
axioms of law, constitutional or other basic 
procedures and political philosophies can be 
brought to concurrence by a judicial arm of 
the United Nations which is not, in ‘truth, 
a court of law. 
Mr. Truman 


water, would not make war on each other 


preme Court is at the apex of a vast edifice 
of constitutional, common and statutory 
law together with a wealth of Anglo-Ameri- 
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legisla 
of U.N. agencies, much of it designed to 


sociation, Frank E. Holman, in the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 28, specifically in- 
troduced a fear psychology in behalf of re- 
peal, saying: 

“The world today is poised between hope 
for total peace and fear of total war. Ending 
war ts mankind’s greatest need. A frenzied 
unchecked race is on to improve nuclear war- 
heads and their delivery via intercontinental 
missiles. * * * A new method is urgently 
essential to avoid atomic holocaust.” 

To Mr. Rhyne the Connally amendment 
blunts the world’s hope for peace. To him 
the fact that the World Court is “empty,” 
having disposed of only 10 cases in 15 years, 
is due almost solely to the Senate’s refusal 
to code the court blanket jurisdiction over 
our organic and evolving systems of law and 
custom. His argument blurs the larger fact 
that U.N. member states have shown a de- 
cided preference for settling disputes 
through diplomacy and the conference meth- 
od. It ignores also the Soviet bioc’s blunt 
refusal to accept the court’s jurisdiction in 
any event and our own qualified adherence 
to it. Mr. Holman soberly replied: 

“The causes of war are often political or 
economic and not usually Justiciable. * * * 
As a result, not only has the court been by- 
passed but other United Nations agencies 
also. * * * The reservation has existed for 
14 years. Until recently resurrected by Sen- 
ator Huperr H. HuMPHREY, a world-govern- 
ment enthusiast, nobody was suggesting that 
it adversely affected world peace.” 
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Mr. Holman forebore reference to his an- 
tagonist’s crusade, with its half-million-dol- 
lar purse, aimed at lobbying repeal through 
the Senate. Nor did he mentioned the singu- 
lar circumstances that internationalist 
movements, such as Rhyne’s, invariably are 
able to tap the till of the great American 
foundations. Causes dedicated to preserving 
our constitutional heritage usually are de- 
nied that privilege. 

That is perhaps because the latter are un- 
fashionable in certain quarters. As the New 
York Times tendentiously observes, “Isola- 
tionism is almost dead in the United States 
but there are a few vestiges left.” The Con- 
nally reservation, as the Times sees it, is just 
such a “vestige” and “it is past time to get 
rid of it.” 

AMERICAN Bar Association Rent py WoRLD 
Court DrisPuTEe 


(By Forrest Davis) 


WasuiIncton.—A freshet of the highest 
forensic talent in the land is scheduled to 
be loosed in Washington at 2 pm. on 
Wednesday, August 31. The scene will be a 
hotel ballroom, the participants mighty ad- 
vocates among the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association meeting in an- 
nual convention. The issue: Shall the 
American Bar Association recommend to the 
U.S. Senate repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment reserving to the U.S. Government the 
final say in determining whether actions 
brought against it at the International 
(World) Court of Justice, The Hague, are 
properly international in character. 

This crucial debate will in all probability 
revolve around three reports brought before 
the house at that hour. First, and most 
challenging, will be the Rhyne report, so 
called because Charlies S. Rhyne, a former 
president of the American Bar Association, is 
chairman of the special committee on world 
peace through law counseling repeal. Ten 
days before the debate Mr. Rhyne expected 
a minority report from his committee adverse 
to the majority recommendation. 

A third report, supporting the Connally 
reservation, rendered by five members of 
seven on the bar association’s committee 
on peace and law through the United Na- 
tions, likewise will lie before the House of 
Delegates. As of this writing, it was consid- 
ered unlikely that the committee minority 
of two would file a report. 

At its 1947 annual meeting, the American 
Bar Association adopted a resolution favor- 
ing repeal of the Connally amendment—an 
action increasingly regretted through the 
years as U.N. agencies pursued legislative 
adventures via the treaty route. Although 
that resolution was not, through some quirk 
of apparent misgiving, referred as customary 
to the Senate, it affords a precedent of which 
the Rhyne faction has made much. In the 
intervening 13 years, years during which the 
American Bar Association was engrossed with 
the campaign for the Bricker amendment, 
the Connally reservation found no organized 
opposition. ; 

The revival of agitation for repeal at a 
time when, with the abandonment of West- 
ern colonialism, the U.N. is being inundated 
with new, fragmented, and politically im- 
mature African States, has an unclear mo- 
tivation. Bearing in mind the political 
method by which World Court judgships 
are awardtd to blocks and regions, there 
seems to many thoughtful observers more 
reason than ever to preserve US. sovereignty 
over causes deemed domestic by us. The 
U. N.’s hasty admission of new members from 
countries by no stretch of the imagination 
either nations or civilized soon will aggran- 
dize membership to more than 100. Some 
80 of these member states will be African, 
chiefly contrived political entities such as 
the former Belgian Congo, the Soviet pro- 
tectorate Guinea, and the unpredictable 
Ghana. 
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An Asian-African bloc comprising a ma- 
jority of the General Assembly scarcely can 
be expected to exercise moderation in de- 
manding judgeships to which their votes will 
entitle them. For this reason, if no other, 
prudence would enjoin against discarding 
our one safeguard against hazarding our lib- 
erties before a World Court inherently hos- 
tile to the Western societies. For it should 
not be forgotten that the eight votes of the 
Soviet imperium and those of certain neu- 
trals chronically opposed to the West are 
available to the ambitions of the new Asian- 
African rulers. 

Advocates of repeal, adept at cloudy sophis- 
tries, have been less than candid. One 
gathers from the Rhyne literature that the 
United States alone obstructs “world peace 
through law” when, in truth, no great power 
has unreservedly committed its destinies to 
the U.N.’s judicial organ. The Soviet States 
contemptuously deny the World Court’s 
jurisdiction. France pitches its reservation 
on any “crisis affecting the national security 
or * * * any measure relating thereto.” 
Great Britain’s adherence is modified by nine 
clauses and further hedged by the express 
assertion of its right to “add to, amend, or 
withdraw any of the foregoing reservations” 
or cancel its obedience to the Court at a 
moment’s notice to the Secretary General. 

A study of the repeal arguments leads to 
the conclusion that they are unsophisticated 
and illusionary. While the American Bar 
Association’s house of delegates legislates 
and resolves primarily on professional con- 
cerns, it also exercises its right to advise the 
Government and the country on wider issues. 
The public, therefore, has the right to expect 
that this year’s conclusions will be sophisti- 
cated, judgmatical, and duly regardful of 
American liberties in a Kaleidoscopic and 
infinitely dangerous world. 





Atlanta Flag Dedication Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, July 9, flag dedication exer- 
cises were held at the Atlanta Confed- 
erate Soldiers’ Home under the auspices 
of the Dorothy Blount Lamar Chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
and the John B. Gordon Camp of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans. The 
highlight of the occasion of the pres- 
entation of U.S. and Confederate flags 
by the businessmen of West End At- 
lanta and the principal address was de- 
livered by Charles Stelling, staff mem- 
ber of the Georgia Civil War Centennial 
Commission. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of Mr. Stell- 
ing’s remarks on this significant occa- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordtred to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATLANTA FLAG DEDICATION EXERCISES 
(Text of address delivered by Charles Stel- 
ling, staff member of the Georgia Civil 

War Centennial Commission, at flag dedi- 

cation exercises held Saturday, July 9, 

1960, at the Atlanta Confederate Soldiers’ 

Home under the sponsorship of the Doro- 

thy Blount Lamar Chapter 2104, United 
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Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. Milton 
W. Davis, president, and the John B, 
Gordon Camp of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, Stiles Mellichamp, commander, 
in cooperation with the Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans represented by National Aide 
Clyde Boynton and National Inspector in 
Chief Charles A. Moran) 


It is a great pleasure for me to talk to 
you today about Georgia’s role in com- 
memorating the War Between the States. 

Like all wars, this was a tragedy—a con- 
flict in which men fought and died for a 
principle. 

Therefore, the 100th anniversary is to be 
commemorated—not celebrated. 

This centennial of the War Between the 
States is a rebirth of the past, clarifying the 
concept upon which our democratic freedom 
depends—that individual responsibility is 
based on faith in God and service to country. 

During the centennial, the spotlight will 
be on character in men—for war is the ulti- 
mate test of character. The stories of con- 
flict and sacrifice are full of lessons for to- 
day’s living. By the examples set in them, 
children and adults will be reminded of the 
moral values upon which our country is 
founded. . 

The centennial is not confined just to 
Georgia. It is nationwide with 41 States 
involved. It starts January 8, 1961, and lasts 
until 1965. 

The centennial is an opportunity to sell 
Georgia—and the story of Georgia—to our 
countrymen. Because of the role it played 
in the War Between the States, Georgia is 
a@ natural for the centennial. 

Georgia played a key part in organizing 
the southern government. It provided some 
of the Confederacy’s most able statesmen. 

Some of the most important battles of the 
war were fought on Georgia soil. 

Chickamauga—one of the bloodiest battles 
of the war—was fought on September 19 
and 20 in 1863. The Confederacy lost 18,000 
men in this battle; the Union, 16,000. 

Resaca, fought from May 13 to 16, 1864. 

New Hope Church. 

Peachtree Creek. 

The Andrews Raid—involving the Great 
Locomotive Chase—was one of the most 
dramatic and thrilling-incidents of the war. 

The Battle—and burning—of Atlanta is 
known over the world—not only from his- 
tory, but from the novel, “Gone With the 
Wind,” written by Atlanta’s own beloved 
Margaret Mitchell. 

These are only some of the major engage- 
ments which answer the rollcall of history 
in Georgia. 

All in all, some 289 actions—raids, skir- 
mishes, and battles—took place on Georgia 
soil. . 

Many areas which were not battle sites 
played important roles in the conflict by 
sending thousands to the front. 

All told, Georgia furnished about one- 
tenth of the fighting men for the Con- 
federacy. 

Georgia was the breadbasket of the Con- 
federacy. Its arms and supplies served the 
southern cause before these supplies were 
cut off by General Sherman’s incendiary 
march to the sea. 

And certainly not to be forgotten are the 
Georgia women who did so much for the 
war effort. Their courage will forever be 
enshrined in the annals of history. 

It is this spirit of sacrifice—and this 
devotion to eause—that we seek to bring 
back during the 5-year period of the cen- 
tennial observances. 

And it is important to remember that all 
the men who fought were fighting for prin- 
eiples. 

Far beyond historical features, the cen- 
tennial will seek to impress the tremendous 
significance of the spiritual aspects of this 
great struggle we are commemorating. 


————— a aa 
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For, more than a test of arms, the war 
was a spiritual proving ground as eternal 
as the human spirit. 

Churches will focus attention on the 
centennial with special services and ser- 
mons on January 8, 1961, when the centen- 
nial officially starts. 

In Georgia, our centennial commission will 
strive to accomplish a five-point program: 

(1) To honor the valor and sacrifice of 
Georgians who fought for a principle; 

(2) To perpetuate a knowledge of the 
deeds and traditions of a valiant people; 

(3) To educate the public on the cam- 
paigns, shrines, and the human story of 
the war in Georgia; 

(4) To preserve the monuments, graves, 
and ruins of the wartime past; 

(5) To locate and preserve valuable docu- 
ments, diaries, manuscripts, photographs, 
and other records of the War Between the 
States. 

This is a vast undertaking. It will take 
the efforts of all Georgians to accomplish 
these aims. 

Believing that this commemoration will 
remind us of our great heritage—and 
strengthen us in this time of world strife 
and turmoil—Georgia begins planning with 
the thought: 

Let us not forget the valor of the Con- 
federacy. 





Hugh Bennett Has Passed to his Reward 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to pay tribute to the memory of one 
of our greatest Americans, Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett, man of the soil. 

Dr. Bennett, the first Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, died July 7 at the 
age of 79 and was buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Our country, and the people of the 
world as well, owe him a great debt for 
his lifetime crusade against soil erosion 
and on behalf of an action program to 
conserve our soil resources. 

More than any man, Dr. Bennett was 
responsible for our national soil and 
water conservation and small watershed 
protection and flood prevention pro- 
grams that extend into nearly every cor- 
ner of the Nation, and for the develop- 
ment of similar programs in some 48 
other countries. 

Dr. Bennett’s great crusade began 
some 55 years ago when, as a young soil 
surveyor just 2 years out of college, he 
identified the process of sheet erosion. 
This is the gradual removal, with every 
heavy rain, of a thin sheet of topsoil. 
Gullies were common and accepted as a 
“natural” event, but Bennett‘s theory of 
sheet erosion—the forerunner of gul- 
lies—was a new concept. 

The young scientist’s concept did not 
impress anybody, least of all his superiors 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

But young Hugh Bennett was undis- 
mayed. Hekeptatit. He gathered ad- 
ditional data as he continued his regular 
work—studying the soils of America 
across the length- and breadth of the 
land, He talked about soil erosion. He 
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wrote about it. He argued. But ‘his 
road was a lonely one for more than two 
decades. 

In 1928 he finally got his full story into 
a Department of Agriculture pamphlet, 
“Soil Erosion a National Menace.” That 
was the beginning. People began to 
listen. People who counted, such as a 
congressional committee that called on 
him to testify and then appropriated a 
small sum to start investigations into 
soil erosion. 

Hugh Bennett, who almost single- 
handedly aroused the Nation to the dan- 
gers of soil wastage, was the man chosen 
to develop and direct a program of re- 
search and action in soil conservation. 

He directed the early research starting 
in 1929. He headed the Soil Erosion 
Service, an emergency depression 
agency. He headed its successor, the 
Soil Conservation Service when it was 
established in 1935 by the Congress 
without a single dissenting vote. He 
established the principles and concepts 
that today guide our national programs. 
He retired from active service in 1952 
after 18 years as Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and after nearly a 
half century of magnificent service to 
his country and to the world. 

But Hugh Bennett continued to be a 
messiah of the soil in the 8 years of his 
life after formal retirement. He ac- 
cepted assignments to other nations, as 
health permitted. He continued to 
speak and to write. 

His last public appearance, where he 
spoke briefly but with his usual elo- 
quence and humor, was on May 5 at a 
banquet here in Washington sponsored 
by the National Association of Soil Con. 
servation Districts in observance of the 
25th anniversary of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

It was my privilege, along with others, 
to share the platform with him on that 
occasion, 

I knew this man well, and there was 
no man I respected or admired more. 
He was simple and direct. He had no 
time for pompous or scientific posture, 
yet he was a scientist and a great one. 
Essentially, this man was an evangelist, 
who, by the force of his personality, his 
ability to speak and write simply but 
eloquently, and his ability to adapt him- 
self to any group or occasion, gained 
widespread support for a noble ideal—to 
safeguard our land for present and fu- 
ture generations. He was of that rare 
breed of men who can translate knowl- 
edge into action and achieve results. 

It was my sad privilege but I deemed 
it a great honor to represent the Con- 
gress as an honorary palibearer at his 
burial rites in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. ’ 

As I traveled slowly with the horse- 
drawn caisson bearing his body to its last 
resting place, I reflected on the greatness 
of this man who fought so long and so 
alone, but who lived, as few men do, to 
see his dream come true. 

And it came to me then that the good 
works of this man to whom we owe so 
much should be perpetuated by a memo- 
rial for the benefit of generations un- 
born—the generations that will profit 
most from his lifetime of service to all 
mankind, 


tions, soil conservation districts, and 
conservation farmers and ranchers 
everywhere want to erect a suitable me- 
morial to the memory of this great and 
good man. 

I hope that their efforts will come to- 
gether and emerge as a single suitable 
memorial to the man of whom Louis 
Bromfield said, “Hugh Bennett deserves. 
the greatest honor from the American 
people as one of the greatest benefactors 
since the beginning of their history.” 
Our hearts go out to his wonderful wife 
and family. 

God rest his soul and may the same 
God who took him to his heavenly 
home give Mrs. Bennett and family 
strength to bear the great loss they have 
suffered in the passing of their dearly 
loved one, 





West Virginia Boasts an teaudille 
Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, those who have ‘visited my 
State of West Virginia need little con 
vincing of the beauty and charm which 
the Mountain State offers. Writing in 
the Washington Post, yesterday, August 
28, Mr. Walter W. Hubbard describes 
the attractions the vacationer can enjoy 
in and around the State capital, 
Charleston. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Your Moror Tour—West Vircrnm Boasts 

AN IMPRESSIVE CAPITOL 
(By Walter W. Hubbard) 
Ninety-nine years ago this summer, West 





_ Virginia held a loyal-to-the-Union conven- 


tion after having previously rejected seces- 
sion, and 2 years later—while Robert E. Lee’s 
army was marching toward Gettysburg—it 
officially became a separate State. 

Charleston, located at the confluence of the 
Elk and Kanawha Rivers, became the capital 
of the Mountain State 90 years ago. Its eapi- 
tol is one of the most impressively beautiful 
of any of the 50 State capitol buildings. 

The city is 358 miles from Washington 
over good highways and is the northern en- 
trance to the comparatively new West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike, shown on the accompanying 
American Automobile Association map. 
Charleston was founded at Fort Lee shortly 
after the Revolutionary War, but it was not 
incorporated as a city until 1870. It is the 
center of the largest natural gas region in 
the Eastern United States. 4 

Motorists will find that three representa- 
tive views of Charleston are afforded by the 
three highway bridges across the Great Kan- 
awha River. From the Kanawha City Bridge, 
recreational Charleston at its best may be 
observed, including boathouses, neat river 
craft, the baseball stadium, golf course, bridle 
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paths for equestrians, tennis courts, and an 
ice skating rink. 

From the South Side Bridge, the major 
part of the capital appears to be a colorful 
mass of maples, elms, and sycamores pierced 
by the gold-leafed capitol dome, church 
steeples and tall buildings. - 

From the Patrick Street Bridge, there is 
an impression of industrial Charleston—tall 
smokestacks, brick factories, and aluminum- 
painted towers. The Kanawha Valley region, 
comprising Charleston and the neighboring 
+ communities of Nitro, Belle, Dunbar, and 
South Charleston, is a world center in the 
production of organic and inorganic base 
chemicals by synthesis. These plants are 
very interesting. 

The State capitol, Cass Gilbert's architec- 
tual masterpiece, is worth visiting, including 
the museum in the basement, which contains 
Indian relics, historic documents, paintings, 
antiques, and locally made glassware. Other 
points of interest include Kanawha Airport, 
4 miles northeast off State 14; Holly Grove, a 
postcolonial brick house built in 1815; 
Kanawha Riflemen’s Memorial Park; the site 
of Fort Lee and the Patrick Street Market. 

Traveling south on the turnpike, the mo- 
torist passes Beckley, an industrial com- 
munity surrounded by rich agricultural 
lands. It is the largest city of the important 
smokeless coal region of southern West 
Virginia. Little Beaver Park, nearby, is a 
popular recreational area and one the young- 
sters will enjoy. Facilities are available for 
boating, canoeing, swimming, and picnicking. 

Bluestone Canyon, a 14-mile stretch of 
lovely river country, may be visited south of 
Beckley on US. 19 and 21. Fishermen will 
find trout and bass in the Bluestone River. 

Princeton is the center of a prosperous 
farming and coal mining country, as well as 
being the southern terminus of the West 
Virginia Turnpike. It was burned May 16, 
1862, by the Confederates. 

Tcp off your vacation in this part of the 
Mountain State with a trip to Lake Shawnee, 
named after one of the Indian tribes which 
used to inhabit the area. It is 442 miles 
northwest of Princeton, and a swimming pool 
and cozy cabins are available. 





Help From Hoffa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that in the current 
issue of Jimmy Hoffa’s new political pub- 
lication, the Drive Reporter, I have been 
signally honored with a long and emo- 
tional denunciation as a horrible ex- 
ample of what a Congressman should be. 

This being an election year and cam- 
paign expenses being what they are, I 
consider myself fortunate indeed to have 
been given such attention. 

I say this, Mr. Speaker, because most 
of us know what is a horrible congres- 
sional example to Mr. Hoffa more often 
than not is considered the epitome of 
legislative virtue elsewhere. Modesty 
prevents my placing this exact interpre- 
tation upon the Hoffa remarks and their 
effect, but I believe most of my colleagues 
will agree that being inscribed on Jimmy 
Hoffa’s personal political purge list con- 
siderably enhances a political candidate’s 
chances. 
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Without going into detail concerning 
the Hoffa analysis of my voting record 
and character, I can say that Mr. Hoffa 
expresses grave fears as to what would 
happen in the event the Republican 
Party were to take control of this body 
in November. 

If the Republicans elect a congressional 
majority— 


The article states— 
Kearns will chairman the Committee on 
Education and Labor. This they should not 
inflict on the rest of the Nation. 


I can understand that this would 
worry Mr. Hoffa, for he knows that in 
the past I consistently have voted to pro- 
tect the rights of the rank-and-file 
workingman against abuses by union 
bosses. 

The workingmen and women of my 
district—many of them members of the 
teamsters union—are aware of this and 
are familiar with my work in their be- 
half. I do not think that they who so 
recently have been freed of the coercive 
burdens of labor bossism, will forget. 

They will remember that I pushed 
through for them the first school lunch 
bill in the history of Pennsylvania. They 
will remember, too, that I was instru- 
mental in this body, in obtaining the 
first $1 minimum wage bill. 

A responsible union leadership—that 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists—said at the time that the mini- 
mum was raised to a dollar in a miracle 
of the 84th Congress. 

The official publication of the Machin- 
ists’ Union stated that Representative 
CARROLL KEARNS, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, was one of the principal miracle 
makers. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Jimmy Hoffa is 
peeved with those of us who have at- 
tempted to guarantee the workingman 
his God-given rights, because among 
these rights are freedom of speech and 
action. 

These, of course, are two things Hoffa 
would rather not have in his organi- 
zation. 

I believe he is unhappy, too, because 
most of the Members of this body 
banded together in the past year to free 
the workingman from labor totalitari- 
anism and give him, instead, represen- 
tative unionism. 

He is particularly angry at me, I feel, 
because I was active in this legislative 
battle and because I am, as he has noted, 
the senior Republican member of the 
committee which drafted the labor re- 
form bill. 

He is unhappy because that bill gives 
equal rights to all union members in the 
conduct of their union affairs. 

He is displeased because that bill al- 


lows rank-and-file members to speak up . 


at union meetings without fear of re- 
prisals from union bosses such as him- 
self. y : 

He is irked because union members are 
protected against arbitrary dues in- 
creases under terms of that bill. 

He is disconsolate because the labor 
reform law I helped write protects the 
union member’s right to sue union 
bosses for abuses. 

He is plagued with the reality that be- 
cause of this legislation he cannot ar- 
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bitrarily impose fines and penalties on 
his membership. 

His ambitions have been thwarted ‘no- 
ticeably by the provision making free 
and fair union elections mandatory. 

He perhaps is spending many sleepless 
nights because the bill makes it possible 
for a union membership to purge itself 
of crooked officials. 

He is irate because union funds now 
are protected and trusteeships are regu- 
lated. 

He is indignant because I gladly helped 
in the outlawing of blackmail picketing. 

And, most significant, he perhaps is 
downright enraged because the bill bans 
hot-cargo agreements in labor con- 
tracts, one of Jimmy’s favorite weapons 
of destruction. 

‘ He is displeased with my voting rec- 
ord because I have voted in the public 
interest and against the selfish interest 
of a labor boss whose operations led to 
the expulsion of his union from the 
AFL-CIO. 

He is wrathful because Civic Affairs 
Associates, a nonpartisan organization 
which analyzes voting records of Mem- 
bers of Congress, has given me a rather 
high performance rating, as noted in 
the Pittsburgh Press. On August 13, 
Douglas Smith, distinguished Washing- 
ton correspondent for that newspaper, 
— of the Civic Affairs Associates’ 
poll: 

The western Pennsylvanian most pleasing 
to the scoring group was Representative 
Carrot D. Kearns, Farrell Republican, who 
scored .786. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it is obvious 
that what is a horrible example to 
Jimmy Hoffa fortunately is not that to 
more responsible persons. 

In conclusion, I should advise my col- 
leagues that boss Hoffa is very likely to 
single out others in the House for at- 
tacks of the type made against me. 
Nevertheless, I am sure that in a spirit 
of charity all Members of this body join 
me in wishing Mr. Hoffa a recovery— 
sometime after November 8—from the 
condition which produces such outbursts 
as his intemperate attack upon me. 

Prior to that date, however, these out- 
bursts can be a great asset to the cause 
of good government. They will show 
the American people that any vote is a 
vote in the public interest—provided it is 
a vote directly contrary to the interest of 
one James R. Hoffa. 





Economically Converting Sea Water to © 


Fresh Water Will Mark Important Ad- 
vance for Mankind; Freeport, Tex., 
Plant Pioneers Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
, OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


if America can be the first to develop a 
cheap way to give the arid areas of the 
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world fresh water from salty or brackish 
water, it will mean invaluable prestige 
for the forces of democracy. Water 
which would make the deserts blossom 
as the rose would mean food for hungry 
tens of millions and it would dwarf most 
other technological achievements of re- 
cent decades. 

One of the important studies in this 
national program will be carried out in 
a plant at Freeport, Tex. Dedication 
ceremonies will be held at Freeport to- 
morrow. 

Another phase of this important re- 
search involves experiments to improve 
the solar distillery process. This work 
is being carried out at Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article from the August 24, issue of 
the Corpus Christi Times, entitled ‘Solar 
Distillery Problem Solved.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Soxiark DISTILLERY PROBLEM SOLVED—WILL RE- 
DpucE CosT OF MAKING WATER FROM SEA 
DRINKABLE 
PHILADELPHIA.—Franklin Institute says it 

has solved a key problem in reducing the 

cost of using the sun to make sea water 
drinkable. 

Institute researchers have developed a new 
method of using chemically-coated plastics, 
in place of glass, in the manufacture of solar 
distilling apparatus. 

INITIAL COSTS CUT 

By eliminating the more expensive glass, 
the initial costs of the apparatus—and hence 
the overall costs of producing the fresh 
water—can be cut down, an institute spokes- 
man said yesterday. 

The Office of Saline Water, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is trying to develop 
large-scale stills that could be used in con- 
verting salt water into fresh water in many 
areas of the country where there is a grow- 
ing shortage in normal water supplies. 

Thus far, all of the big solar stills in op- 
eration in the Nation are experimental. 

A solar still is essentially a rather simple 
apparatus. It consists of a container with 
a black-painted bottom into which the saline 
water is poured. 

Over this container is a roof of glass or 
plastic—something like the roof of a hot- 
house. 

The solar rays, shining through the roof, 
heat the water. The black-painted bottom 
helps to absorb the sun’s energy better. 

As the water heats it becomes steam, which 
rises to the top and hits the underside of 
the roof. Since the roof is considerably 
cooler than the steam, it condenses the 
steam back into water—this time into pure 
water. 

The pure water runs down the underside 
of the roof and collects in troughs or gut- 
ters. From them the water is collected in 
containers and is ready for use. 


PROBLEM MET 


The problem before the Franklin Institute 
researchers was this: 


Glass is a more efficient material than 
plastic when it is used in solar stills. It has 
a “water wettable” surface, which means that 
the condensing steam transforms itself into 
a smooth film of water on hitting the glass. 
This film rolls easily into the gutters. 

Plastic, however, does not have a “water 
wettable” surface. Institute researchers, 
after a year of study and experimentation, 
however, came up with the idea of coating 
the underside of the plastic roofs with a 
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film of titanium dioxide. This is a 
mechanical compound used in white 
The titanium dioxide is deposited on the 
eS (a eS ee 
wettable“—the same as 
oun” 





Hatch Act—Fear Phobia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of this body an 
incident which, in my opinion, is a most 
flagrant misinterpretation by the Civil 
Service Commission of the Hatch Act 
and applicable regulations thereunder. 
Recently, Mr. William C. Doherty, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, was charged with a viola- 
tion of the Hatch Act by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as a result of his name 
appearing in an advertisement urging 
the selection of Senator Lynpon B. JoHN- 
SON aS a nominee of the Democratic 
Party for the Presidency: On August 10, 
I brought this situation to the attention 
of the Subcommittee on Elections of the 
House Administration Committee, which 
has been given the responsibility by this 
body to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Hatch Act and recommend 
necessary changes in the law or regula- 
tions. The trumped-up charge against 
Mr. Doherty has all the appearances of a 
reprisal action directed toward him as a 
result of his fine efforts on behalf-of the 
recently enacted Federal pay raise. I 
feel this situation demands the immedi- 
ate attention of the Congress and I 
would like at this point to include in the 
ReEcorD a resolution adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers unanimously at 
their convention this week in Cincinnati: 

RESOLUTION—SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT 
Wr11Mm C. DoHERTY 

Whereas the officers and delegates to this 
42d NALC Convention have read with sur- 
prise, resentment, and disgust the specious 
and politically inspired charge of the Civil 
Service Commission against President Wil- 
liam C. Doherty wherein he is alleged to have 
violated the Hatch Act; and 

Whereas a reading of President Doherty's 
reply to this charge clearly indicates that he 
did not violate the Hatch Act or appropriate 
rules and regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission, that he did, in fact, act pur- 
suant to his inalienable rights as a free 
American citizen and in harmony with the 
Hatch Act to express his opinion freely on 
eS subjects and candidates: Therefore 

e 

Resolved, Fhat this 42d convention of the 
NALC soundly condemns this action of the 
Civil Service Commission as nothing more 
than an attempt to harass and embarrass 
President Doherty for his leadership in the 
recently successful effort to improve wages 
in Federal employment, the objections of 
the President of the United States notwith- 
standing, and be it further resolved that we 
enthusiastically reaffirm our complete con- 
fidence in and full support of William C. 
Doherty, and pledge to him every assistance 
required to answer to these malicious charges 
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and to vindicate his good name and 
reputation. 


I would also like to include Mr. 
Doherty’s address to the convention 
which clearly sets forth how the Haich 
Act is being used to intimidate Federal 
employees far beyond what Congress 
originally intended when the Hatch Act 
was enacted. 

ApprREss BY Wiui1aM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Berore 42p BIENNIAL CONVENTION, NALC, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, AUGUST 22, 1960 
Brothers, fellow Americans, deeply cher- 

ished friends, I have chosen the foregoing 

salutation carefully since, this morning, you 
have once again proven yourselves, in mag~ 
nificent fashion, to be all three. 

Brothers in the most aye sense of 
the word. 

Fellow Americans in your passionate and 
unanimous insistence that the fundamental 
rights of our citizenship will not be torn 
from us by greedy and despotic bureaucrats. 

And, deeply cherished friends. 

Well, frankly, during the 37 years I have 
had the honor of being a member of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers I have 
been blessed with constant assurances of 
your friendship. I have rejoiced in this; I 
have even exulted in it. But never in all 
those years have I been permitted to expe- 
rience such a manifestation of affection and 
friendship as I was shown this morning in 
this hall. 

Even if there had been the time to address 
you this morning I would not have been able 
todoso. The emotions were bubbling up too 
close to the surface. Eloquence or even 
articulate expression would have been impos- 
sible. I am not entirely certain that articu- 
late expression is possible now. 

So, let me preface my remarks this after- 
noon by saying, from a heart overbrimming 
with humility and devotion: Thank you for 
being what you are, the greatest human 
beings that God ever made. 

It is a new experience for me to stand 
before you as one accused of a violation of 
the Federal laws which govern this great 
land of ours. 

If there were a scintilla of truth in the 
charges preferred against me it would be an 
unpleasant experience. But, considering the 
source of those mendacious charges, and 
considering the reasons behind those charges, 
I consider the accusation a compliment, & 
distinction, a proof of my loyalty, my integ- 
rity, and my devotion to my country and to 
every letter carrier in the United States. 

And, if this is a new experience for me, it 
is also a new experience for the U.S. Govern- 
ment. . 

For, never before in our Nation’s history 
has a Cabinet officer stooped so low in an 
attempt to achieve personal revenge. 

Never before, to my knowledge, has a 
Cabinet officer wallowed so shamelessly in 
the slime of personal animosity. 

Never before, to my knowledge, has a Cabi- 
net officer attempted to appease his wounded 
vanity by attempting to pervert the Federal 
laws; and even one of the quasi-judicial 
bodies of government, into instruments of 
personal retribution and persecution. 

And, have no fear, my friends, we shall 
triumph over this vicious attack upon our 
civil rights. We shall win, even if we have 
to carry our plea for justice all the way to 
the highest legal tribunal in the land, the 
US. Supreme Court. 

During the 8 years he has served as Post- 
master. General, Arthur E. Summerfield has 
been responsible for some notable firsts. 
Some of these firsts have been highly com- 
mendable. But, in the perspective of ob- 
jective judgment, they will be blotted from 
the pages of postal history by other firsts 
which shall live only in infamy. 
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Arthur E, Summerfield is the first 
master General in history to induce 
Presidential vetoes of postal pay bills. 

He is the first Postmaster General in 
tory to canonize the accountant, and to 
complete precedence to statistics and finan- 
cial statements over the rights and the needs 
of human beings. 

And, now, Arthur Summerfield is the first 
Postmaster General in modern times to try 
to make the suppression of free speech a 
way of life in the Postal Establishment of 
the United States. He is the first Postmaster 
General in modern times to consider honest 
disagreement an act of subversion and the 
exercise of a man’s sacred constitutional 
rights, a Federal offense. 

To me, and to you, those constitutional 
rights are sacred. When someone attempts 
to lay a despoiling hand on them, that 
amounts to an attempt to rip apart the very 
fabric of our American freedom. 

There is no group of individuals more 
patriotic than the letter carriers of the 
United States. There is no group which 
takes the obligations of. citizenship more 
seriously or with more passionate intensity. 

There is nothing in the Hatch Act or any 
other Federal law which holds that a letter 
carrier must give up his citizenship, with all 
its rights and obligations, when he joins the 
Federal service. If there were such a pro- 
vision, this hall would be empty today since 
citizenship is dearer to us than any job could 
possibly be, and nothing in the way of re- 
ward or compensation would ever induce us 
to forego our basic rights under the Con- 
stitution so nobly conceived by our Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Certainly Arthur E. Summerfield is the 
first Postmaster General to seek to deny 
those rights not so much on the grounds of 
partisan political activity on the part of the 
intended victim, but because of his own 
partisan political prejudices. 

These are the firsts which cry out to 
heaven for justice, and which will blot the 
pages of the Summerfield administration 
with indelible shame. 

When I compare the philosophy of this 
administration with that of previous admin- 
istrations, I know whereof I speak. As you 
all know I have written a book, “Mailman, 
USA.” which is being published officially 
today. It is a book for letter carriers and 
about letter carriers and it telis, with all 
the frankness I possess, the whole grim and 
exciting story of our long fight to achieve 
economic equality despite the oppression 
and suppression of various postal adminis- 
trations. 

There have been some excellent Post- 
masters General during those years. Not 
enough of them, it is true, but some. There 
have been some Postmaster Generals who 
were mediocre, and there have been some who 
have been beyond belief and almost beyond 
the human limits of forgiveness. 

During the 19 years that I have had the 
honor of serving as your President, we have 
come a long way together, you and I. 

I do not say this through any sense of 
vain glory. We of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers are a team, the most glor- 
ious team of its kind in any comparable 
field of endeavor in or out of Government. 
What has been accomplished so far has been 
accomplished through teamwork, through 
the combined and exquisitely integrated ef- 
forts of your national officers, your State, 
district, and branch officers, and of every 
single member of the association. No one 
person could have done it; no small group 
could have done it. This required the hard 
work and the selfless dedication of every 
letter carrier in the country and every mem- 
ber of their families. 

But, you know, during these past 10 years 
we have been, as it were, climbing a moun- 
tain together, with our eyes directed stead- 


: 
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fastly at the snowcapped summit of ulti-~ to us. 
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mate achievement. We have been concen- 
trating solely on the distance still to be 
traveled, rather than on the distance we have 
traveled thus far. So, today, at this con- 
vention, for just a few moments before re- 
suming our journey upward, let us imagine 
for a moment that we have reached a kind 
of ledge on our mountainside, and as we 
catch our collective breath, let us cast our 
eye back over the distance we have already 
traveled. 

On September 6, 1941, when I stood before 
you and took the oath of office for the first 
time as your national president, there were 
fewer than 68,000 members of the NALC. 
As of today we have more than doubled that 
figure. We have almost 140,000 members in 
almost 5,500 branches located in every corner 
of the land. 

In 1941 regular letter carriers were receiv- 
ing a minimum of $1,700 a year and a maxi- 
mum salary of $2,100 a year. Worse than 
that, there had not been a single postal pay 
raise in 16 years. 

For those of you too young to remember, 
those were hungry years. Those were 16 
years of famine and hardship and suffering 
for letter carriers and for their families. 

In the 19 years since that time there have 
been nine postal pay raises. 

Today, thanks to our magnificent friends 
in the Congress of the United States (many 
of whom will be here at this convention), 
we are now receiving a minimum of $4,345 a 
year and a maximum of $5,605 a year, an 
increase in pay of more than 250 percent. 

In 1941 substitute letter carriers were 
receiving 65 cents an hour. (Well do I re- 
member that statistic, as well as the day it 
came into being. The legislation which 
raised the wage of substitutes to 65 cents 
was signed into law by President Coolidge on 
February 28, 1925, 5 days after I, as a substi- 
tute carrier in the Cincinnati Post Office, was 
joined in holy matrimony to my beloved 
wife.) 

As a result of our crusade for economic 
equality, substitute letter carriers today re- 
ceive a minimum of $2.16 an hour and a 
maximum of $2.78. That represents an in- 
crease of considerably more than 400 percent. 

As you know, I am the last person on earth 
to claim that letter carriers are receiving 
adequate payment for the work they per- 
form. But, we have once more advanced 
within rifleshot of economic parity, and, 
certainly we have come a long, long way 
along the economic road since 1941. 

But, just as man does not live by bread 
alone, s0 we who are in the postal estab- 
lishment should not count our blessings 
solely in terms of salary. 

Mind you, I’m not minimizing the impor- 
tance of money. God forbid. But, none- 
theless, there have been many other ad- 
vances during the past 19 years which are 
not directly connected with your wages, 
but which have made the job more pleasant 
and which have made the future more se- 
cure. 

I would like to list, for the record, just 
a few. 

Uniform allowances. (You all know what 
a struggle it was to achieve this. The al- 
lowance is not nearly large enough, but the 
principle has been established and the pas- 
sage of this legislation in 1955 was one of 
the most wholesome things that ever hap- 
pened to us.) 

The health benefits law of 1959. 

The terrifically improved retirement and 
compensation laws which affect us all. 

And, a particular project of my own, our 
additional annual and sick leave provisions. 

This is Just a partial list of achievements. 
But, let me say this in no uncertain terms. 

Each one of these improvements was 
earned through hard work, hard fighting and 
hard thinking. Not a single one was given 
If postal management had been al- 
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lowed to have its way, not a single one of 
these improvements would have come into 
being. - 

And let me say one other thing. 

Not a single one of these improvements 
would have come into being if it had not 
been for the strength, the courage, the vi- 
sion and the energy of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

We, and by we I mean you and I and all 
your officers, spearheaded each fight and 
implemented each victory. 

We did it each time in the past just as 
we did it in 1960 through our successful and 
glorious victories in the crusade for economic 
equality and in operation override. 

Oh certainly there were others who took 
the bows after all the votes were counted 
and who made expansive claims as to what 
they had achieved. But, you know and I 
know who did the work, who got the job 
done, the National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 

But, that is enough of retrospection. In 
this business we cannot afford the luxury 
of basking too long in the warm glow of 
self-congratulation. 

There is always the future; we must never 
lose sight of the fact, we must never stop 
planning to face the problems and enigmas 
that lie ahead. 

We have, if you will, hacked out for our- 
selves a sizable clearing in the forest. We 
can live and breathe and move in that 
clearing, but we must never lose sight of 
the fact that the bureacratic jungle which 
surrounds us is always proliferating and 
awaits the opportunity to engulf us. 

So, in these final moments of this talk, 
let us direct our eyes upward to that snow- 
capped summit called ultimate achieve- 
ment. 

What are the principal obstacles which 
lie in our way before we can implant the 
pennant of victory in its virgin snows? 

Of course, there is the continuing prob- 

lem of pay. This is a problem that will 
always be with us and one that will never 
be forgotten or ignored. 
« Second, restoration of multiple deliveries 
wherever needed. We all know that there 
can be no meaningful or permanent im- 
provement in the postal service until this 
is accomplished. The 10 years since April 
17, 1950, when Postmaster General raped the 
postal service by curtailing deliveries, have 
been a decade of decadence.in the postal 
establishment. The only way we can make 
the next 10 years a decade of dynamism is 
to get the service restored. 

Third, union recognition. This is an ab- 
solute must, not only insofar as our own 
development is concerned, but it should be, 
also, insofar as the Department, the service, 
and the public welfare are concerned. 

Fourth, increased annuities and health 
benefits for retired postal employees. This 
is a vital step in our march to ultimate 
achievement. 

Fifth, the creation and development of a 
modern, continuing, and comprehensive pub- 
lic relations’ program which would bring 
home to every American citizen the im- 
portance and the problems of the postal 
service and of those who work in that 
service. 

Sixth, limitation of the areas of activity 
of the postal inspection service. 

Several years ago I wrote an editorial in 
the Postal Record entitled “Back to the 
Coop, Inspectors.” I meant every word of 
that editorial and I mean every word of it 
today. 

Inspectors are not management. They 
should be prevented from interfering in the 
management of post offices and postal op- 
erations. 

Inspectors are policemen. They are in 
some ways the equivalent of bank examiners. 
Their influence and activity should be re- 
stricted to these fields exclusively. 
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I do not want to take up too much time 
on this subject. I have a lot to say about 
it in “Mailman, U.S.A.” and I sincerely hope 
you will read it carefully and take it to 
heart. The entire future development of 
the postal service depends upon the restric- 
tion of the Inspection Service to its true 
functions. For too many years they have 
laid on the postal service the cold, dead hand 
of reaction. That hand must be removed 
before we can ever give the American people 
truly modern service. You cannot have a 
20th century service if you continue to have 
19th century managers. 

And, lastly, we must, we shall amalga- 
mate all the postal unions into one big union. 

We have been patient. Perhaps we have 
been too patient. 

We have seen, time after time, the clever 
and coldblooded conniving of certain de- 
partmental officials in playing upon the tra- 
ditional craft jealousies of our fine postal 
unions in order to divide and conquer us. 

And, frankly, we have seen, too often, 
some other postal organizations who have 
been riding to legislative victories on our 
coattails, yielding to the pressure of such 
jealously and attempting to knife us in the 
back while still clinging desperately to those 
coattails. 

This is silly. It is wasteful. It is ineffi- 
cient. If continued it could be disastrous 
to our hopes. 

There is no room in the postal union 
movement for craft jealously or for any other 
divisive element. 

We all share the same objectives. We all 
share the same idealism. 

The laws which govern us come from the 
same department and the same committees 
of the Congress. 

In one big postal union each craft and 
each group would receive equal representa- 
tion and fair treatment. There would be 
no submersion of interests, no loss of iden- 
tity, no compromise of ideals and objectives. 
But there would be strength; there would be 
power; there would be unanimity; there 
would be intelligent consolidation of effort. 

Every step we take on our long climb up- 
ward is complicated by the diversity of postal 
organizations, the complexity of union opera- 
tions which exist today. We must cleanse 
ourselves of jealousies; we must rid our- 
selves of unnecessary complications and im- 
pediments. 

Ever since the earliest days of this century 
postal union leaders have talked about the 
pooling of our organizational interests into 
one big union. 

The constitution and bylaws of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, in its 
second article, has insisted for 50 years that 

_ the objective of their organization is to fold 
all postal workers into one organization. 

I say the time has come to stop talking 
and to start acting. The time is now. 

We shall move forward in this area and we 
shall continue to move forward until we do 
have a single massive, harmonious and 
powerful union of postal employees, working 
with consolidated effectiveness toward a 
common goal. 

So, brothers, fellow Americans, friends, we 
come to the end of this discourse. 

We have come a long way together, we have 
a long way still ahead of us. 

As we gather here today we can see before 
us a land of unlimited promise, a land of no 
horizons. 

We have conquered in the past the power- 
ful administrative forces which have sought 
to prevent our passage into that promised 
land. 

We shall conquer these pernicious admin- 
istrative forces which seek to impede us 
today. 

We shall inherit that promised land be- 
cause that land is ours. Nothing will pre- 

vent the progress of justice and decency and 
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the God-given inheritance of honest en- 
deavor. 

So let us rededicate ourselves today to the 
task ahead. Let us lift up our eyes. Let 
us march into that bright and singing land 
and let us march into it hand in hand, and 
together. From the bottom of my heart, 
thank you and God bless each and every one 
of you. 





The Anatomy of Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of man’s progress continues to re- 
veal that, even in a changing world, one 
of the basic laws of life is that of self- 
preservation. 

Today, we in the free world—as well 
as the so-called neutral or uncommitted 
nations—are faced with a severe test to 
our survival. 

Communism day-by-day extends its 
tentacles—ideological, economic, mili- 
tary—overtly and covertly, in every di- 
rection in which it meets no, or too little, 
resistance. 

Technological progress—epitomized 
in jet power and missiles—has dimin- 
ished time and space between both 
friendly countries and those with ideo- 
logical differences. Recognizing the in- 
fluences which such power has upon 
world thinking, the Communists con- 
tinue to attempt to utilize rocket-mis- 
sile threats as influence. 

To counter the military threat to se- 
curity, we have developed great jet-nu- 
clear-missile prowess—second to none 
in the world. 

With the resultant military standoff, 
however, we cannot expect that every- 
thing else will be safe and secure. To 
the contrary, we must develop among 
our people a knowledge of the widely 
diversified tactics by which the Com- 
munists plan to conquer the world. 

Years ago, Nikolai Lenin—the dog- 
matist of the Communist philosophy— 
stated: 

First, we will take Eastern Europe. Next, 
the masses of Asia. Then we shall encircle 
the last bastion of capitalism, the United 
States of America. We will not have to at- 
tack. It will fall like an overripe fruit 
into our hands. 


Today, we find that the Communist 
policies—adopting variations of the 
Leninist. theme—are aimed at carrying 
out these objectives. To counter such a 
thrust, we—of the free world—not enly 
need to be prepared militarily, but also 
ideologically and spiritually to meet and 
effectively counter this offensive. 

Recently, the San Diego Union, of San 
Diego, Calif., published a special report, 
“Communism: The Clear and Present 
Danger.” Acrystallization of major fac- 
tors we must face in the ideological battle 
with communism was contained in an 
article entitled, “The Anatomy of Cold 
War.” Among other things, it reempha- 
sizes that only by knowing communism, 
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its goals and tactics, can we effectively 
stop the outspreading of this ideology 
and preserve freedom. At this time, I 
ask unanimous consent to have this in- 
formative article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the San Diego Union, Aug. 21, 1960] 
THE ANATOMY OF COLD WAR 


The cold war is more than a political 
phrase. It’s a reality, and potentially de- 
cisive skirmishes are being fought right now, 
today, this moment, It’s as close as a short 
jet run, measured in geographic terms. 
Cuba is only 90 miles from the United States. 
Since the admission of Alaska, the Soviet Un- 
ion itself is less than 50 miles from our own 
borders. Over the pole by subsonic jet, Mos- 
cow is 7 hours to New York or Detroit. San 
Francisco is 30 minutes’ missile time from 
Kamchatka Peninsula. San Diego is 20 min- 
utes from a missile-bearing submarine 500 
miles at sea. 

But the important characteristic of the 
cold war is not the physical threat, great 
as that may be. 

What is important is that this war could 
be won without a single shot. It could be 
won by encirclement—to the point where the 
United States is helpless. It could be won 
by nibbling at our own strength and that of 
our allies—to the point where we and they 
are exhausted. It could be won by the in- 
visible softening attack—to the point where 


an entire nation is brainwashed into believ-~ 


ing surrender is proper and regimentation 
is good. 

The Communist threat, like disease, 
knows no international boundaries. It 
can—and is intended to—take its toll from 
within. Within means within the United 
States as well as within our alliances. 

Three facts are vital to understanding 
Communist strategy. If you don’t recog- 
nize them, much that happens in today’s 
world will appear all but inexplicable. 

Fact No. 1 is the nature of the Commu- 
nist’s prime target. It is not any geographi- 
cal area. It is the human mind. Commu- 
nist dogma acknowledges that the only last- 
ing conquest is the conquest of the-human 
spirit. If you conquer a man’s spirit, you 
don’t have to fight with him physically. 

Fact No. 2 is the nature of the Commu- 
nist’s political tactics. Perhaps of all the 
things about the cold war, this is the most 
difficult for the average American to realize, 
for most of us have been reared in a climate 
of Anglo-Saxon and Roman law, melded 
with American frontier and British Vic- 
torian concepts of fairness, playing the 
game. The Communist does not achieve 
his objectives by normal partisan politics. 
No Marxist believes in nor accepts open 
debate and free elections. 

When the Communist pays lipservice to 
democracy and people’s republics, he is in- 
dulging in an ironic twist of words. Com- 
munist dogma has no abiding faith in the 
people. It states repeatedly that a prole- 
tarian elite must make decisions for the 
people. What Americans and Western allies 
understand as constitutional and democratic 
processes are regarded by the Communist as 
unrealistic. : 

Realism is permitting a display purporting 
to be: a popular choice only after the elec- 
tion, the cabinet change, the court ruling 
has been rigged. The Communist only bets 
on a sure thing, and his tactics are designed 
to bring that sure thing about. Method 
doesn’t matter. 

Fact No. 3 is the nature of Communist 
timing. The Communists are playing for 
keeps, and they are willing to take as much 
time as necessary, fluctuating with the im- 
mediate times whenever it is expedient. 
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They. have alternated between talk of peace 
and war since the end of World War II, de- 
pending upon what best suited the long- 
range Communist objective—complete domi- 
nation of the earth. In fact, the only area 
in the world today that is not a war zone, 
from a Communist’s viewpoint, is Soviet 
Russia and her satellites. This area cover- 
ing one-sixth of the earth’s land mass is 
already under Communist control. 

Related to this fact of a “protracted strug- 
gle” is the very nature of democratic proc- 
esses. Free choice through free institutions 
after free discussion can function properly 
only in a climate of order. The Communists 
recognize this and go to practically any 
lengths to maintain a worldwide climate of 
disorder, violence, and unrest. 

This helps explain their jamming of allied 
proadcasts, their demonstrations in Caracas, 
Tokyo, and Leopoldville, their barrage of 
publications into unsettled areas like Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, and Africa. 

Mao Tse-tung, ruler of Communist China, 
is fond of quoting an ancient Chinese mili- 
tarist, Sun Tzu, who lived in 500 B.C. Sun 
wrote: “To fight and conquer in all your 
battles is not supreme excellence; supreme 
excellence consists in breaking the enemy’s 
resistance without fighting.” Mao, in his own 
“strategic problems of China's revolutionary 
war,” quotes Sun again: “Avoid the enemy 
when he is full of dash, and strike him when 
he withdraws exhausted.” But perhaps the 
most pointed is this one, quoted by Mao: 
“Make a noise in the east, but strike in 
the west.” 


, 





Colloquy Between Former Conzressman 
Mardock of Arizona and Congressman 
Toby Morris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
recent colloquy between former Con- 
gressman Murdock of Arizona and me. 

Mr. John R. Murdock is truly a gen- 
tleman_and a scholar. He holds an AB 
and a master’s degree, and the Arizona 
State University recently in 1960 con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of law. He is eminently worthy 
of these honors. ° 

Mr. Murdock served 16 years as an 
outstanding member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives and was chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee in the 82d Congress, during the 
years 1951 and 1952. He was a great 
chairman, respected and beloved by all 
his colleagues. 

He -has studied, worked, and effec- 
tively pushed forward many important 
bills and programs for the benefit of his 
beloved State of Arizona and for our 
entire Nation. For over 40 years he has 
given intense study and consideration to 
many matters of public interest and im- 
portance, and particularly to Colorado 
River water problems. He has become 
and remains one of the greatest authori- 
ties in regard to water problems, in the 
West, and is an outstanding specialist 
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on the great Colorado River and its 
tributaries, 

I am honored and my life has been 
enlightened and enriched in associating 
with and in having served on that great 
committee with him. I herewith set out 
our colloquy relative to some of the mat- 
ters with which we dealt: 

Congressman Morris. In the closing ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress I'd like to get a 
few statements from you, Mr. Murdock, of 
mutual interest for the record. What do 
you think, would you answer some questions? 

Chairman Murpock. Yes, Judge; gladly if I 
may ask you some. I agree with you that 
we should briefly summarize some high 
points of our long cooperation in Congress. 
our many joint activities, what comes 
to your mind as most significant? 

Congressman Morris. Well, that was my 
question. I notice you call me Judge. I 
am proud of that title as a former district 
judge. 

Chairman Murpock. Yes, Judge; our many 
activities together in Congress have been 
varied. Sometimes they have been regarded 
as of minor importance, little noticed by 
the public press. Sometimes they have been 
strenuously hectic and were spread all over 
the country by a section of the press, as, for 
instance, Arizona’s struggle with California 
over water from the Colorado River. 

Congressman Morris. I well remember 
parts of that struggle and am proud of the 
part we played in it, but that is a long story 
and I fear we could not brief it. What are 
those apparently “minor” things you men- 
tioned? Perhaps they were not so “minor”? 

Chairman Murpock. By that I was think- 
ing of the “seed” we placed in the fertile 
soil of American social and industrial life 
from which we hoped for great future growth. 
I like to think of those bills we introduced 
ami hearings we held as “little acorns from 
which mighty oaks may grow,” perhaps long 
after we are gone. To name a few bills and 
hearings and only a few: (1) Your bill for 
rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi In- 
dians; (2) my bill and hearings on Dr. Percy 
Thomas’ power proposal; (3) my hearings 
on several so-called salt-water bills. 

Congressman Morris. During the 81st and 
82d Congresses you and I worked together 
on several matters of legislation pertaining 
to the great West. Since then I have gone 
to other House committees and have not 
kept full track of the results of our former 
united efforts. Will you bring me up to date 
on the most important results of our legis- 
lative measures? 

Chairman Mourpock. Yes, Judge, you and 
I did work as a team, ang I believe effective- 
ly—during the 4 years 1949, 1950, 1951, and 
1952—I as chairman of the House Public 
Lands Committee and later of the House 
Interior Committee, and you as a member 
of that committee and as chairman of the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee on numerous 
bills and proposals. I shall never cease to 
be grateful for your energetic leadership, 
especially on Indian bills. So far as action 
in the House is concerned I am giving you 
full credit for the enactment of the Navajo- 
Hopi rehabilitation bill which authorized a 
$90 million project for those two tribes of 
Indians in northern Arizona over a 10-year 
period. Of course there were other meas- 
ures, too, on which we cooperated. Nat- 
urally I was greatly concerned about Indian 
water problems—on which you helped very 
much. Water for the vast Navajo Reserva- 
tion was one of a dozen pressing problems 
for those Indians which you handled ad- 
mirably. That $90 million authorization for 
a 10-year period has come nearer being 
fully implemented by later appropriations 
than an optimistic prophet might have 
prophesied—probably thanks to Senator 
Cart Haypen—and it is a delight to see what 
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improvement has resulted on that big re- 
servation for present and unborn genera- 
tions. 

Congressman Morris. It is pleasant to 
hear you say that, even if exaggerated. 
I do remember the subcommittee trips to 
the West and hearings held at Window Rock- 
and farther West, and especially our hearing 
at Phoenix and our trip to the Papago and 
the Pima Reservations, I shall never forget 
Phoenix and its fine Indian school. 


THE NAVAJO SHOULD HAVE A FUTURE 


Chairman Murpock. Before leaving the 
Navajo, you will remember that we crossed 
the reservations from Window Rock to Tuba 
City, and then turned south to cross the 
Little Colorado River at Cameron. We 
stopped to get our evening meal at that 
trading post and I told you then that the 
suspension bridge at that place was not 
the only unique thing about that typical 
western stream—that the canyon river it- 
self, especially the stream’s physical possi- 
bilities from Cameron 50-odd miles toward 
the west to the main Colorado River could 
be an important theme for a whole book of 
facts, and also another whole book of plausi- 
ble prophesies. I have given many years of 
close study to that unique stream—the Little 
Colorado River in northern Arizona—and 
you have helped me. 

Congressman Morris. I remember the sus- 
pension bridge way out on the Navajo 
Desert, but cannot recall much mention of 
the Little Colorado in our hearings. Oh 
yes, you wanted a silt control dam, called 
the Coconino Dam, on the Little Colorado 
River, which was about the only thing the 
Californians didn’t object to. Is that sig- 
nificant? 

Chairman Mourpock. Yes, as I see it that is 
very significant, but the Coconino Dam on 
the Little Colorado is only a starter on that 
tributary. Turning from the larger question 
of water in a thirsty land, with all its intri- 
cate and agonizing phases of infighting of 
States and communities to divide a limited 
supply, as you have suggested, I want to tell 
you how you helped me without knowing it 
on an important development that hasn’t 
happened yet, but must happen in some form 
in the future. Do you remember in 1952 
two hearings—one a small subcommittee 
hearing at which you were present, and the 
other a full-fledged hearing September 19, 
1951—recorded and printed—at which Dr. 
Percy Thomas and three other high authori- 
ties from the Interior Department and the 
Federal Power Commission stated the pro- 
posal of Dr. Percy Thomas to make a highly 
modern use of windpower? This was espe- 
cially for conserving water for hydroelectric 
power production throughout the West. 

Congressman Morris. Yes, I remember Dr. 
Percy Thomas and his model powerplants. I 
was enlightened and amazed at what those 
men said about possible power that can be 
obtained from variable and changing winds, 
as they contrasted their proposals with our 
well-known small windmills on the farms. 
How did that help you? Has anything been 
done with it? 

Chairman Murpock. No. Not yet. Dr. 
Thomas at that time was an elderly man, 
retired after many fruitful years in a depart- 
ment in Government service. He is now 
deceased. You helped me—in spite of your 
first doubts about the usefulness of fluctuat- 
ing and changing winds—by giving me sym- 
pathetic support at that first hearing so that 
I called a full hearing September 19, 1951, in 
spite of the ridicule which I expected from 
some committee members. But even the 
three California members of the committee, 
who always strained themselves to take a 
dim view of any proposals of mine touching 
water, sat up and took notice. The one 
member most connected with power said: 
“Sounds good if it works.” Well, I am more 
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and more convinced that on the Little Colo- 
rado watershed it would work. That is a 
great prospect for the future, requiring a 
book to picture it. 

Congressman Morris. John, I once heard 
you say that if you could have your way you 
would lift the face of northern Arizona, 
What did you mean by that? From what I’ve 
seen nature has already done that. 

Chairman Murpock. It was a brief way of 
my saying that I thought man could work 
with nature in changing the topography of 
Eastern Coconino County, Ariz., containing 
the lower 50 miles of the Little Colorado 
River. It has taken millions of years of run- 
ning water to carve the canyons of that 
tributary. I would stop that running water 
and let nature reverse the process of cutting 
those deep wrinkles on the face of the land 
and smooth them out instead. That would 
be the effect if that part of the Little Colo- 
rado Basin could be made into what the geo- 
logists call a “closed basin.” 


Congressman Morris. Just what do you 
mean by “closed basin”? I should think 
that only nature could do that. 

Chairman Murpock. Yes, we have numer- 
ous “closed basins” in the West which have 
no drainage or outlets of their waters to the 
sea. If those great volcanoes north of Flag- 
staff thousands of years ago had spit out 
a few more millions of tons of molten lava 
into the mouth of the Little Colorado it 
would have accomplished in short order what, 
I think, man should accomplish through 
many future years. That would mean sealing 
off the Little Colorado tributary from the 
main Colorado River, and that would make 
its lower basin in effect a “closed basin.” 

Congressman Morris. Would not that de- 
stroy the scenic canyons in that part of Co- 
conino County? 

Chairman Murpock. Well, yes, eventually, 
but Coconino County has canyons to spare 
with several hundred miles of such within 
the Grand Canyon National Park of mile- 
deep canyons, which are greater by far than 
the canyons that I would let nature fill up 
during the next 1,000 years. This stopping 
of erosion and filling up the canyons on that 
tributary stream would make feasible one 
phase of Dr. Percy Thomas’ power proposal 
and, in my judgment, is basic to the water 
conservation work needed on that watershed, 


BEGINNINGS OF SALT-WATER BILLS 


Congressman Morris. Jehn, when you 
mentioned salt-water bills you were getting 
close to one of my greatest interests. What 
can you remind us that is both pertinent and 
interesting? 

Chairman Murpock. One interesting fact 
to me is that California Congressmen took an 
early lead in introducing the so-called salt- 
water bills. Three Members from San Diego, 
alone, while I was in Congress, introduced 
such bills, and those Members were from both 
major political parties. It doesn’t take much 
reasoning to figure out why that was so. On 
the other hand, some California Members 
shied away from such bills—and thereby 
hangs a tale which is too long to tell here, 

Congressman Morris. Didn’t you hold the 
first hearing on such a salt-water bill in 
the House about 10 years ago relative to 
“sweetening,” taking the salinity out of salt 
water? 

Congressman Murpock. To the best of my 
knowledge that is correct. It was on August 
29, 1950, and you were present and partici- 
pating. At that time I was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, but the next year I was chairman of 
the full Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and I as such, backed the legislation 
which was passed in 1952. I was officially 
responsible. 

In fact, the very fast of my efforts in Con- 
gress was to work for the meager appropria- 
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tion to implement the salt-water bill we had 
just passed. After midnight of the last full 
day of the 82d Congress I remember saying 
to Congressman GrorcE Manon and Cong- 
gressman AuserT THomas of Texas—what 
they already knew and had probably said to 
me—“The man or set of men who can treat 
sea water, or saline waters, effectively, and 
cheaply, will have performed a greater serv- 
ice for mankind than the man or set of men 
who split the atom.” On the following Tues- 
day, July 8, 1952 I was thanked by Secretary 
Oscar Chapman for my help on his pet salt- 
water bill, 

Pardon me, Judge, for.monopolizing the 
time on this topic, but I know your interest 
in it and activities on it and commend them. 
What a sturdy “oak” this “acorn” has be- 
come in 10 years under the fostering care of 
several western Senators—not now a meager 
$100,000 appropriation and no pilot plant, 
as 10 years ago, but now four big pilot 
plants—located on Atlantic coast, gulf 
coast, Pacific coast and one in the interior, 
with millions to finance them, as should be. 
While this “acorn” through 10 years has be- 
come a “sturdy oak,” it is still only a sapling. 
What is it destined to become in the future 
of our Nation? 

Congressman Morris. How well satisfied 
are you with our work together in the 81st 
and 82d Congresses on the matters we have 
here briefly discussed? 

Chairman Murpocx. On these three items 
I am more than satisfied. To change the 
figure of speech from the acorn and the oak, 
I truly feel that you and I have presided at 
the laying of legislative “corner stones” of 
three magnificent superstructures, the 
building of which will require years and 
generations to finish. The designs, though 
dim, are subject to change, and improve- 
ment with greater knowledge and wisdom 
than we posssessed. These superstructures 
are certain to be useful to the fast growing 
State of Arizona and the Nation through a 
long future, 





Peril in Connally Reservation Repeal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the most penetrating analyses of the 
basic considerations involved in pro- 
posals to repeal the Connally reservation 
to the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice is found in the column 
by the able and respected journalist, 
George E. Sokolsky, printed in today’s 
issue of the Washington Post. Mr. So- 
kolsky correctly points up the vast differ- 
ences between American judicial con- 
cepts and safeguards and those which 
prevail in other nations and convinc- 
ingly concluded that to place the United 
States under the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the World Court would be to make 
of it “a perfect target for weak and 
backward nations.” I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the text of 
Mr. Sokolsky’s column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Aug. 29, 1960] 
THEsE Days—THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When the house of delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association meets here this week, 
one of the questions before it will be the 
Connally reservation. Of course, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is not the and 
its determination will be obiter dicta, but it 
will be influential. The lawyers will under- 
stand what a reservation means and that is 
more than many who favor its discontinu- 
ance grasp. Great Britain and France have 
stronger reservations than we have and there 
is no movement in those countries to revoke 
their reservations. 

At issue is only one question: Does the 
World Court or the United States decide what 
is a domestic question within the United 
States? The continuance or repeal of the: 
Connally reservation raises no other question. 
It does not withdraw our membership from 
the International Court of Justice. It does 
not lessen our interest in adjudicating inter- 
national questions by juridical rather than 
military decision. 

Those who favor the removal of the reser- 
vation believe that the peace of the world 
can best be assured if all nations accept the 
World Court as the final arbiter of interna- 
tional issues. If the world were different 
than it happens to be, this could be the best 
device for reducing or avoiding wars. 

There are now 82 members of the World 
Court. The membership will increase. Many 
of the members represent Soviet states and 
other anti-Western bodies. There are 15 
judges in this court, no two from any one 
country. 

It will take many years before the Court 
can work out a system of international juris- 
prudence that will not be based on local 
custom and tradition, but on written legis- 
lation. Meanwhile, we must maintain this 
one little safeguard, the Connally reservation, 
to protect ourselves. The statute of the 
Court is a surprisingly ambiguous document. 
For instance, it deals with general rene 
of law as recognized by civilized nations. 

What is a civilized nation? If Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and Canada are civ- 
ilized, are France, Soviet Russia and Saudi 
Arabia civilized? The systems of jurispru- 
dence of these countries are not identical 
nor do they have a common source. Until 
there is an agreement as to which law is to 
prevail or if a new law is to prevail, how 
can any major nation leave its national se- 
curity to a majority vote among representa- 
tives of nations who require obedience? 

For instance, an American judge is not re- 
garded as a traitor to his country if he ren- 
ders a decision against it. Actually, in this 
country, we have a court of claims for pre- 
cisely that purpose. 

Imagine bringing before a court which 
makes decisions by a majority of those pres- 
ent, such a question as the seizure of Amer- 
ican property in Cuba or the beating up of 
Canadian officials in the Congo. Only 14 
nations have ever accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction for a fixed period; without the 
Connally reservation, the United States 
would accept such compulsory jurisdiction 
for a fixed period on all subjects. The 
United States, as the leading country on 
earth, would be a perfect target for the 
weak and backward nations. 

The real peril to the United States lies 
in the Asian-African bloc of nations which 
is playing for opportunity for growth. Out 
of 82 members, 29 are in the Asian-African 
bloc. It.is expected that this number will 
increase to 43. The day is not far distant 
when such a group can be a majority in the 
United Nations and that a majority of the 
judges on the World Court be of the Asian- 
African group. Can we afford, in the pres- 
ent circumstances, to risk that? 
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or 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to éxtend my remarks, I am proud 
to insert in the Recorp the amazing and 
inspiring story of Dwight D. Guilfoil, Jr., 
who was named Outstanding Physically 
Handicapped American of the Year. The 
article, entitled “A Monolog of Cour- 
age,” contains the remarks of Mr. Mark 
Evans before the annual meeting of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, held in 
.. Washington, D.C., on May 5 and 6, 1960: 
“A Monouosc or CovraGE 


(Remarks of Mr. Mark Evans, vice president, 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Co., before the 
annual meeting of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped Washington, D.C., May 5 and 
6, 1960) 

“This is your life,” says Ralph Edwards on 
television. 

The life we're talking about today is not 
your life or my life. It is our life. It belongs 
to all of us here in this departmental audi- 
torium; to all the men and women and chil- 
dren walking in the sunshine this May morn- 
ing, or in school, or going about the house- 
work, or doing whatever men and women and 
children happen to do before lunch on a 
morning in spring. 

When a life gives us a little inspiration; 
when it gives us a little extra grace note of 
hope and courage to meet our daily problems; 
when it makes us feel just a little better— 
that life no longer ts the exclusive prop- 
erty of one person, its owner. 

It becomes a part of the public domain, 
as the lawyers say. It has no copyright. 
Copy from it freely, if its lesson will help 
you. 

“This is your life.” 

It begins in Evanston, Ill.,on November 19, 
1922. 

Or does it? When does life begin? With 
the first squawl from that tiny squirming 
red body in the hospital maternity ward? 
With the mixtures of genes and chromo- 
somes? With parents? Grandparents? 
Adam and Eve? 

What about the owner of this life? In his 
soul you could find traces of his father, his 
father’s father. Both were heroes. 

You can read about the father in the mili- 
tary archives of the United States; how he 
built bridges under scathing fire during the 
Meuse-Argonne battle. Do any of you re- 
member how far back that was? 

His father’s father was a captain of the 
Iowa Militia in the Civil War. He was killed 
in action in the Battle of Vicksburg. 

And this little fellow, the owner of the 
life we’re looking at today, what about him? 

He was an artist. Even as a little shaver, 
crayoning pictures on the living room wall, 
he was an artist. And when he got a little 
bigger, and turned to using paper and torn- 
apart shopping bags for his artistic en- 
deavors, his folks would marvel—“This kid 
has talent.” 

But little shavers have a way of turning 
into big shavers, and pretty soon this fellow 
was in school. Lane Technical High School 
in Chicago, and then thoughts of college. 
Or for him, something better than college. 

The Chicago Art Institute—a dignified 
building with high pillars, standing in front 
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of Lake Michigan—offered’ him a scholar- 
ship. He studied art. 

Two happy events after he graduated. One 
was that he landed a fine job as a commer- 
cial artist. The other was that he landed 
a charming young lady named Margaret Cul- 
lerton, and married her. 

So life was sunny for this young man. A 
good paycheck, A loving wife to help him 
spend it. And just as a guarantee against 
having a few bucks left over before the next 
payday youngsters started to come. 

But life wasn’t so sunny on the other side 
of the world. Hitler and his sidekick Mus- 
solini in Europe and Tojo out in the Pacific 
had some mighty ambitious plans to carve 
up this globe among themselves. Attack. 
Invasion. Destruction. Then, that bitter 
morning of December 7, 1941—Pearl Har- 
bor. War. 

Came September of 1942, and this young 
fellow kissed his wife and kiddies goodby 
and enlisted in the Army Air Force, a pri- 
vate. 

“Off we go, into the wild blue yonder.” 

Yes, off he went into the skies, an aerial 
photographer. They didn’t keep him a 
private for long. Three months in service, 
and they handed him three stripes and 
made him a sergeant. 

And then, 1 year after his enlistment, it 
happened. He wasn’t feeling well. He went 
to the hospital. The doctors didn’t smile. 
Neither did they pull any punches. They 
let him have it straight. Spinal meningitis: 
And infantile paralysis. 

Two years in the Army-Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark. Two years of trying to 
get off your back, trying to pull yourself 
up from the bed with whatever muscles you 
have left; of trying to shove senseless legs 
from the bed to the wheelchair; of trying, 
trying, trying. 

Then, one fine day the wheelchair rolled 
out the front door of the hospital. He was 
discharged. He was a paraplegic. 

What to do? I'll tell you one thing he did 
not do—sit around, feeling sorry for him- 
self. He tried freelancing as a commercial 
artist for a couple of years, but frankly, it 
wasn’t easy. The competition is tough. 

Then he put his talent as an artist in 
mothballs and took out another of his many 
skills—accounting. He joined the Veterans’ 
Administration Insurance Office in Chicago 
as a fiscal accountant. 

But this man didn’t have his mind on his 
work. Atleast not all of it. He had an idea. 
A business of his own. A dream? Perhaps. 
Not just another business, but something 
special. A business that would give other 
handicapped people a break. People like 
himself. 

He started talking it up. Here and there 
ears perked up. Before he knew it, he was 
the general of a very exclusive army of 60 
other paraplegics, all of them bitten by his 
enthusiasms; all of them raring to go. 

This was a “put up or shut up” proposi- 
tion—and these men put up. Every penny 
they could scrape together. Every cent they 
could go in hock for. 

And so it was born: Paraplegics Manufac- 
turing Co. 

A one-story factory building; its address, 
Franklin Park, Ill., a suburb of sprawling 
Chicago. 

Our friend started out as treasurer of the 
company. Then executive vice president. 
Then they named him president and chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Right from the beginning, he had some 
very definite ideas about how to run the 
plant. Listen: 

“We decided from the start” (he’s speaking 
now) “that we were not going to weave rugs 
or make baskets, or indulge in any of the 
usual sheltered workshop enterprises.” 

The firm held to it. Instead, it got into 
one of the roughest, toughest, most highly 
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competitive areas imaginable. It became an 
assembler of mechanical, electrical, and elec- 
tronic parts. 

It would be nice to report that money 
poured in. Itdidn’t. The young firm strug- 
gled. Itlost ground a couple of years. Then, 
around 1955, things started to improve. 
For the last several years, the company has 
been in the black—way in the black. It has 
been paying dividends on its stock—but don’t 
ask your broker for any. The employees 
hold most of it. 

Volume of business? Now $750,000 a year. 
It might, it just might, hit a cool, even 
million bucks by the end of this year. 

Secret of success? There’s no secret. Our 
friend is quite insistent on that score. But 
pin him down and you'll get these answers: 

Hustling does it. And high quality of 
workmanship. And doing a better job than 
your competitors. And paying your workers 
an honest wage, at least as high as they'd 
pull down elsewhere. 

There’s no other way, there’s no short- 
cut to Shangri La—particularly for the 
handicapped. MHere’s our friend, speaking 
again: 

“Handicapped workers can and must com- 
pete in today’s mechanized industry—to 
bring themselves a full measure of self-re- 
spect and self-sufficiency.” 

Is this the whole story of why we are 
honoring a life here this morning? Far 
from it. This is just chapter 1. Let me 
give you the chapter headings of the rest 
of the book. 

President and founder of the Valiant De- 
velopment Association. This is a private 
housing development for the disabled. Or 
rather, it will be soon; it’s still in the 
planning stage. 

President of the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America—a small veterans’ organization as 
veterans’ organizations go; but a respected 
one. When it speaks—you listen. 

You fathers who think you deserve a med- 
al because you stay home Saturday after- 
noons to mind the baby while your wife 
goes shopping—you hear this: 

The man whose life we're dissecting ion 
day has seven children, a motherless nephew 
and a mother-in-law. With that crowd in 
his house, he still managed to keep calm, 
collected, and pleasant enough to have been 
chosen Chicago Father of the Year, several 
years ago. 

He was selected as “Mr. Illinois” in 1957. 

He was named one of the outstanding 
young Chicagoans of 1957 by the Chicago 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The same year, the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce selected him as one of the 10 
outstanding young men of the United States. 

He received the “Human Relations 
Award” in 1958 from the Dale Carnegie Clubs 
International. 

He was given certificates of merit by the 
Disabled American Veterans and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

If he paid dues to all the organizations 
he belongs to, he wouldn't be able to buy 
shoes for the kids. Luckily, most of them 
don’t charge dues: President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped; 
Illinois Governor’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped; Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association; Elks; Air Force Associa- 
tion; National Rehabilitation Association; 
Illinois Commission To Investigate Hospital- 
ization of Paraplegics; Knights of Columbus; 
Tilinois Small Business Committee; many, 
many more. 

This is the life of a man who has been liv- 
ing not for himself; not for his wife and 
seven kids and nephew and mother-in-law 
alone; not for the hundred-or-so handi- 
capped men and women who now work at 
the Paraplegic Manufacturing Co—but for 
all the handicapped of this world; for all, 
whom he considers his brothers and sisters. 
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This is the life of a man who seems to 
have been put on this globe to dispense hope 
to those who need it so much. 

This is the life of a man, with all his 
courage and drive, has never forgotten that 
he is in the service of a Higher Being; the 
God of all mankind; a churchgoer each 
Sunday, even if he does have to take his 
children in two shifts, since they won’t all 
fit in the car at once. 

This is the life of a man who, appropri- 
ately and rightly and justly, has been named 
Handicapped American of the Year—and 
who is here today to receive his rightful 
honors. 

This is your life, Dwight D. Guilfoil, Jr., 
Handicapped American of the Year. This is 
your life. 





Cutting Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we are 
hearing more every day about juvenile 
delinquency. The United Nations has 
recently held a conference on the sub- 
ject. On this subject as on few others, 
the United States and the Soviet dele- 
gate were able to agree on the need for 
action in eliminating the problem. 

The town of Cohoes, N.Y., has devised 
one answer. A plan for making well- 
behaved youngsters honorary members 
of the police force has had the effect of 
cutting delinquency in half. The boys 
themselves welcome the sense of respon- 
sibility that their new position gives 
them, and as a result only three of those 
who joined have been forced to return 
their cards for bad behavior since this 
last January when the idea was put into 
effect. 

In view of the importance of this sub- 
ject and the success of the Cohoes 
scheme, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate both the origina- 
tors and the proud participants of this 
arrangement. I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Boy Police Plan 
Cuts Youth Crime in Half” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Boy Pottce Prawn Curs YoutH CriMe In Har 

Conogs, N.Y., August 24.—American cities 
with juvenile delinquency problems might 
do well to keep an eye on this town of 20,000 
just outside Troy. 

The police department here has cut the 
juvenile crime rate 50 percent since last Jan- 
uary by making 1,000 boys honorary members 
of the force. 

The youths, all between 8 and 16, are card- 
carrying members of the department’s hon- 
orary junior juvenile bureau, the first of its 
kind in New York State. 

The bureau was the idea of Lt. Michael F. 
Afinowicz, director of the police juvenile 
bureau, and it was put into operation in 
January in cooperation with the State youth 
commission, 

SENSE OF DUTY 

Since then juvenile crimes and nuisance 

complaints caused by the 8-16 age group 
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have been reduced to just half of what they 
were in a comparative period last year. And 
the police have had practically no new 

troublemakers to deal with during this time. 

“The boys themselves are the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the plan. They are 
given a sense of duty and responsibility be- 
cause the bureau operates completely under 
the honor system. 

Almost all eligible youths in the city be- 
long, so it’s not a question of the bureau 
being for “informers” or “goody-goodies.” 

Membership in the bureau is not auto- 
matic, however. To join, a boy must fill out 
an application and the police check to see 
that he has not been In any serious trouble 
with the law. 

The youth must continue to meet high 
standards of behavior and citizenship while 
he is a member. But the honor code substi- 
tutes for police checkup or surveillance. 

Only 6 of the 1,000 members have been 
called in by the police since the bureau has 
been operating, and of these 3 were given 
back their cards when they promised to re- 
sume good behavior. 

The department at first supplied free the 
boys’ photographs which go on the cards, 
but so many have joined the bureau that 
they must now furnish their own. 

Lieutenant Afinowicz ran the bureau as a 
one-man operation for a short time but he 
is now asisted by Detective Sgt. Michael 
Rogich and John J. Walsh, confidential 
investigator. 


Lieutenant Afinowicz says: “Kids have a 
natural desire to belong, and it’s our job to 
give them something to belong to which will 
have a beneficial result in character- 
building.” 

The Cohoes plan has been progressing so 
well that police officials from other cities 
have been studying it. 





Construction Contractors’ Difficulty in 
Obtaining Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
article appearing in the magazine Con- 
struction Equipment, a Conover-Mast 
publication, is a most interesting article 
regarding the construction industry out- 
lining the difficulty contractors them- 
selves often have in borrowing money. 

Having worked very closely with the 
GI housing program I can appreciate 
how reluctant some bankers are to loan 
money at current interest rates. 

One quote from the Conover-Mast 
publication says: 

If the bankers would take the trouble to 
learn more about this dynamic industry, 


they would find that contractors are good 
risks. 


Our GI’s have proved to be good risks 
also. I hope the entire construction in- 
dustry can be helped. 

I direct your attention to the May 
issue of Construction Equipment maga- 
zine and the article on “How To Get 
Money.” A copy of this can be obtained 
from Conover-Mast. 
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Progress in the Raral Area Development 
Program ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, at recent 
hearings upon the area assistance legis- 
lation, a statement was made that the 
President’s veto message on earlier legis- 
lation, S. 722, completely eliminated 
rural area development. 

In his testimony at that time, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Mueller offered to 
submit to the Banking and Currency 
Committee information on the rural 
area development program which is in 
effect by the Department of Agriculture. 

As this information may not be 
brought to light, except in the commit- 
tee’s printed hearings, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the attached letter from 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, True D. 
Morse, in which is given a State by State 
breakdown of.the excellent progress be- 
ing made under this program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvucusT 22, 1960. 

Hon, Pavut H. Dovctas, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization, Senate Committee on Bank 
ing and Currency. 

Dear Senator Dovucias: In the hearing on 
the area assistance legislation, of August 18, 
1960, over which you presided, certain ques- 
tions were raised which need to be answered 
for the record. 

Please insert this letter into the record of 
the hearing at the point where the rural de- 
velopment program was under active dis- 
cussion. 

You stated in the hearing “the rural de- 
velopment program is now carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture and contains no 
such provision and consists merely of ad- 
vice, conversations.” 

The facts are that many State and Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, along with 
many private organizations, are joined to- 
gether in the rural development program. I 
refer you to the records of the two previous 
hearings, over which you presided, in which 
there is rather complete documentation. 

You stated further, “But no loans to assist 
in the construction and operation of these 
plants.” Please refer again to the records 
of your hearings. For example, the Small 
Business Administration is loaning many 
millions of dollars for just such purposes— 
and works actively as part of the rural de- 
velopment program. | 

Senator Proxmre said, “There are still 30 
pilot counties. We have pleaded over and 
over again with the Department of Agricul- 
ture to step up this program. They have 
refused repeatedly.” 

The facts are there have been more than 
double that number of pilot counties and 
the work is spread well beyond 200 counties, 

Rural development work is going forward 
in over 30 States and Puerto Rico. 

Even though there has been much en- 
couragement and helpful support by Mem- 
bers of Congress, regardless of political affil- 
iation, we have been unable to get fuli ap- 
propriations of the small amounts requested 
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for, the rural development program. This 
ee progress materially. 

r the current fiscal year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture requested $3 million 
increase for the rural development program. 
But the conference report of the Congress 
emphasized.the use of the funds for increas- 
ing salaries instead of for the program. 

Senator Proxmme asked for “specific in- 
stances”—*“positive results.” 

Here are the facts supplied for the record, 
as you, Senator DouGias, requested of Sec- 
retary Mueller. 

It is just 5 years ago that the rural de- 
velopment program was making a modest 
start. Now, 5 years later, reports show the 
cumulative results. They are far beyond 
expectation. 

Incomes of low income farm families are 
going up. 

Poor rural nonfarm families are living 
better—they have higher income. 

Entire underdeveloped areas are benefit- 
ing—with expanding incomes and more busi- 
ness activity. 

There is a new and brighter outlook for the 
future of people and wide areas for which 
there was previously no special program—no 
direct attack on the lowest incomes. 

The facts speak. Progress is being re- 
ported from all the 30 States and Puerto 
Rico where the rural development program 
has been underway. Here is what State, 
county, and other local leaders are saying at 
the end of 5 years: 

Missouri: Dean J. H. Longwell, chairman 
of the State rural development committee, 
says, “Many other areas in Missouri are 
wanting to know how they can get started 
in a development program. There is no 
doubt but that this will be a great stabilizing 
influence as small farm operators are able 
to combine farm and nonfarm income, im- 
prove their level of living, and add stability 
to the economy of their community and the 
Nation as a whole. 

“Within the next year, almost 1,000 new 
full-time jobs and over 300 part-time jobs, 
with an annual payroll of $2,750,000 will be 
available to the people in the six rural de- 
velopment counties.” 

Georgia: Secured the establishment or ex- 
pansion of industry which provided employ- 
ment for more than 820 people. 

Organized a peach-packing plant which in- 
creased peach shipments from 83 cars an- 
nually to 390 cars. 

Florida: In Suwannee County during the 
past year four new industries have begun 
operations and the plant for a fifth is under 
construction. These employ over 200 work- 
ers with annual payrolls well in excess of 
half a million dollars. 

Tennessee: Anyone wanting a boost in 
their faith in people should visit any of the 
five Tenmessee counties in the rural devel- 
opment program. 

New industries are going in, new busi- 
nesses springing up. Agriculture is bringing 
in new money; there are new schools and 
better homes; new health centers, munici- 
pal water systems, library service, telephone 
systems. 

In the past year alone new and expanded 
industry employed an additional 400 peo- 
ple with an estimated payroll of $1 million. 

Maine: The total additional annual in- 
come realized by Washington Gounty people, 
resulting directly or indirectly from rural 
development program activities or emphasis, 
has been conservatively estimated at $1.5 
million. ; 

Tilinois: The idea that the program can be 
used to develop all the resources in the 
county has begun to catch on with the lead- 
ers. A quarter-of-a-million-dollar wood- 
chip mill has been established. Increased 
off-farm income is beginning to be noted. 

Indiana: Has eight pilot counties. Such 
convincing results come from the original 
pilot county, Perry, that steps have been 
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taken to use the rural development approach 
all through southern Indiana where people 
need more income and greater opportunities. 

New Mexico: The rural development pro- 
gram is no longer in the infant stage. It 
now encompasses 14 counties which cover 
approximately one-half of the land area of 
the - State. 

Arkansas: Batesville is the center of a 
rural area development program in the Ozark 
Mountain area. Early this year the area had 
the opportunity to get a rubber plant. Gov- 
ernor Faubus convened the State legislature 
and enabling legislation was so that 
areas could meet financial requirements for 
new industries. 

Madison County has several new and ex- 
panded industrial enterprises, including a 
garment factory employing 150 people. 

Washington: Stevens County has a new 
junior college along with new industries and 
more tourist business as a result of the rural 
development program. 

Nevada: Lincoln County has a new plant 
under construction that will employ 75 
workers. 

Mississippi: Tippah County has a number 
of new industries. 

Wisconsin: Price County was among the 
first to report more industry and off-farm 
employment. 

The foregoing are but a few examples of 
new industries and additional sources of in- 
come for low income people in low income 
areas, as a result of the rural development 
program. 

The Canadian Government through a 
Senate committee of its Parliament sent 
economists and other senior officials to 
study our rural development results. They 
investigated the work in seven widely sepa- 
rated States: Kentucky, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Washington, Montana, and 
Maine. 

They were convinced “The program has 
galvanized institutions and people into ac- 
tion.” 

The Honorable Douglas S. Harkness, Ca- 
nadian Minister of Agriculture, early this 
year stated that “A rural development, or re- 
devélopment program somewhat similar to 
the one you are carrying on in the United 
States” is one of the parts of the agricul- 
tural program for Canada. 

The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation requested that a U.S. repre- 
sentative come to their meeting in Paris, 
June 1959, to report on progress of the rural 
development program and to answer ques- 
tions. Their response was favorable. Their 
report said, “Prospects of a better livelihood 
for low income farmers must depend upon 
an improvement of the general economic 
conditions in the area.” 

People from some 30 foreign countries 
have visited Butler County, Ky., to see the 
amazing progress. Foreign visitors study 
results in other counties too. 

Senator KEnNeEpy, in his Des Moines, Iowa, 
address of August 21, endorsed the ap- 
proach of the rural development program 
that has been underway for the past 5 
years. One of the four points for a farm 
program he stated as “a long-range pro- 
gram for low-income farms, credit, research, 
and new rural industries.” 

The rural development program is much 
broader and more inclusive than “credit, re- 
search, and new rural industries,” in get- 
ting at the problems of low income and gen- 
eral welfare of people in low income rural 
areas. 

As you know, the following Federal de- 
partments and agencies work together on 
the rural development program under a di- 
rective of the President’s Executive Order 
10847: 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of Labor. 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Small Business Administration. 

Council of Economic Advisers. 

The problems of low income rural areas 
are being attacked broadly—income—both 
farm and nonfarm, such as income from 
businesses and industries—credit, education, 
health, welfare, research, and total resource 
development. 

The Small Business Administration is 
making large numbers of loans to businesses 
and industries in low income rural areas. 

In fact, with the thousands of local and 
State development corporations that have 
loan funds, plus the lending authority of the 
Small Business Administration, I know of 
no area that has had the opportunity to 
get a sound new industry that has not been 
able to work out the financing. ~ 

The great contribution that SBA can and 
is making toward helping such rural areas, 
with loans and related services, is well set 
forth in the address of the Honorable Philip 
McCallum, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, of August 3, 1960. 

Sincerely, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Chairman, Committee for Rural De- 
velopment Program, 





What’s Happened? They Don’t Hate Us— 
They Love Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the excla- 
mation with which I have captioned 
these remarks was reportedly made by 
@ woman spectator at the opening of the 
Olympic games in Rome this week. 

At the opening ceremonies each dele- 
gation marched on the field behind their 
national colors and when the U.S. group 
moved out with Old Glory borne aloft 
by Rafer L. Johnson—the first Negro 
ever to carry the American flag in an 
Olympic parade—the crowd literally 
went wild. Cheers followed cheers and, 
as our reporter implied in his article, 
the collapse of the summit conference, 
the Powers trial, the cataract of Com- 
munist abuse all seemed to fade into 
insignificance. Literally, the people— 
the ordinary folks like you and me—are 
not mad at Uncle Sam and as Dick 
Nrxon learned in Warsaw there is a 
wealth of good feeling for the United 
States. And this fact was further em- 
phasized at the Olympic spectacle when 
when the Russian athletes marched on 
the field and were given polite but a 
very minimum of applause. 

It seems that the time is here when 
political candidates and partisan poli- 
ticians should stop trying to downgrade 
the United States and refrain from try- 
ing to make it appear that we are hated 
everywhere overseas. That idea is ex- 
actly what Communists are trying to 
promote both here and abroad and it 
certainly does us no credit when in seek- 
ing political advantage some of our peo- 
ple brand our Nation as a second-rate 
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power and minimize the influence that 
both President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nrxon have had in promoting 
good will around the world, 








Styles Bridges: The Man Who Works for 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, James 
P. Lynch, a well known and able editor 
and columnist in New Hampshire, wrote 
an article entitled “Styles Bridges: The 
Man Who Works for America,” which 
was published in the Exeter Newsletter, 
Exeter, N.H: 

I take pleasure in asking that it be 
printed in the Appendix to the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SrTy.Les BripGes: THE MAN WHO WORKS FOR 

AMERICA 


(By James P. Lynch) 


StyYLEs Brioces—the man who works for 
America. A fearless leader and a couragerous 
statesman. Brief but factual, the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire is a living 
symbol of a dedicated public servant. 

His opponents fear him but they respect 
him. They realize his fight is in the interest 
of the American people. His greatness has 
been earned by his courageous leadership. 

There is no compromise between right 
and wrong with him. Self interest does not 
take precedence over that which ‘s good for 
the country. 

He is an ardent fighter for legislation that 
strengthens the Nation in peace as well as 
war. His record is secondary to none. 


FORTUNATE CIRCUMSTANCES 


New Hampshire indeed is fortunate to 
have a man of his stature in the United 
States Senate. More important, the people 
of America and the freeworld are assured 
that in Senator Brinczes they have a valiant 
crusader for their rights. 

To many in New Hampshire, as well as 
the Nation, the name Sryirs Brinces is 
synonymous with leadership. Yet his foes 
would like to erase this statesman’s con- 
tribution to the free world by defeating 
him at the polls this year. 

Let’s not take the election for granted. 
Even with this outstanding Senator with 
years of service to the public in our midst, 
there are those who would prefer to replace 
him with inexperienced candidates. 

The motive certainly is not for the better- 
ment of the State or the Nation. Surely no 
one can convincingly prove that the defeat of 
the senior Senator would give this State 
better representation. Quite to the contrary, 


STRICTLY POLITICAL 


Their plan is strictly political and indeed 
quite harmful. There is no choice in the 
senatorial race this year. Replacing Brincres 
would be the most dangerous act ever com- 
mitted by the electorate in the State. 

A victory for Brinces’ foes would be hailed 
in the Kremlin not because his opponents 
sympathize with the Soviet but because a 
defeat of the senior Senator would erase the 
strongest voice against the Communists in 
the U.S. Senate. 
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No man has ever raised his voice or acted 
more forcefully than Brinczs in repudiating 
the bloodthirsty Kremlin murderers. His 
voice has penetrated t the world 
and his actions are largely responsible for the 
world leadership in military power which 
this Nation enjoys. 

While the voice of the opposition has been 
decrying Bripces’ exemplary and bold leader- 
ship, the senior Senator has been 
every power at his command to fight that we 
may enjoy freedom. 

IN DUE TIME 


History will recognize in due time the con- 
tribution he has made to world leadership, 
but the voters must not overlook the fact 
that they, too, are making history by keeping 
Sty.es Brinces in the US. Senate. 

History is not fiction but facts, and it is 
being written today and every day. There is 
no halt or recess. It continues around the 
clock. Surely this is no time to attempt to 
stop the clock by sacrificing leadership for 
inexperience. 

Our world conditions make it imperative 
that the Nation has the strongest statesmen 
serving in public office. Men who have been 
proven through experience; men who have a 
record for strength and courage should be re- 
tained in Washington. Surely the senior 
Senator has no equal for his outstanding 
capabilities. 

Many of Senator Sty.es Bripces’ great con< 
tributions are known to the electorate here 
and elsewhere. He has frequently been the 
subject of national recognition for his de- 
votedness to public service. 


UNTOLD CONTRIBUTIONS 


Yet many phases of his public service are 
filed away as classified material. This con- 
cerns mainly his untiring fight to make cer- 
tain that this Nation’s military strength has 
no’ equal. 

He has fought valiantly down through the 
years for air and sea power. In this strategi- 
cally located state, results of his never-end- 
ing battle to keep the Nation strong are 
vividly demonstrated. 

The Senator does not look for credit for 
his fight. He looks for action. He has 
achieved results down through the years 
solely because he placed the security of his 
Nation first. 

MAN OF FORESIGHT 


In short, Senator StyLes Bripces is a man 
of foresight. He has proven this time and 
again. He has never been fooled by false 
promises from the Kremlin nor will he be 
caught in their snare. 

While some preach appeasement, his up- 
permost thought has always been strength. 
He has never been placed in the position of 
apologizing for this stand as history has 
proven he has been right on all occasions. 

He does not waiver or falter. His position 
is firm as was evidenced the time Khru- 
shchev came to this country. His refusal to 
participate in welcoming the Russian illus- 
trated he is a man of wise judgment. 

AN ASSURANCE 


Senator Brinces knows the problems of the 
Nation and the world. More important, his 
firm convictions are an assurance that he 
will continue to fight courageously and fear- 
lessly to make certain that this country will 
not yield to the opportunists and the ap- 
peasers. There is no justification to alter 
our course. 

BrincEs’ answer as to how to face the con- 
tinuous threat of the Communists was il- 
lustrated where it counts, not just in words. 
He has been a leader in the program for 
Polaris missile submarines as the record will 
show. * . 


The stepped-up battle for the B~—70 pro- 
gram of the Air Force was led by Senator 
BripcEs and in due time, when credit is 


and valiant action on his part which spear- 
headed the successful fight. 

‘The Senator does not boast of his contri-- 
butions to military might for he realizes that 
he is battling for all the free peoples of the 
world, 

INTEREST IN MEN IN SERVICE 


His interest in the military is not con- 
fined exclusively to the weapon and its con- 
veyance. He takes a great interest in mak- 
ing certain that the men in uniform are 
the best trained and the best equipped in 
the world. He is concerned with their safety 
and their well-being. 

An example is the interest he has shown 
for the alert forces who man the bombers 
and their facilities. A man with a heart, 
he wants these men to have good quarters 
while they are serving on alert duties. 

His recent successful fight to get the De- 
fense Department to recognize the need for 
air conditioning the alert quarters at Pease 
is an illustration of his ardent desire to help 
the crews who are dedicated to the cause of 
freedom. 

This air conditicning is not a luxury but 
a dire necessity. As a matter of fact, the 
Senator has constantly fought for what is 
needed but frowns on the luxuries. 

WANTS THE FINEST 

The interest in the B—70 program is typi- 
cal of his years of interest in having the 
finest in the Air Force. Most people dre well 
aware of his hard-fought battle to get an 
installation at Portsmouth. He was deter-— 
mined to win this fight when it was proven 
that it was a necessity. 

It was not surprising that the base was se- 
lected as a Strategic Air Command installa- 
tion. This command is acclaimed as our 
greatest deterrent to war and daily proves 
that it has no equal. 

REFUSED TO BE PRESSURED 

A leader lacking foresight would have 
yielded to the pressures exerted when a site 
for this base was being considered. The 
senior Senator refused to be pressured. 

Again, time proved him to be right as it 
has done on so many previous occasions. 
Brinces, though, is not looking for laurels 
on the outcome as he prefers that the men 
and their mission at Pease be given all the 
accolades. 


The senior Senator does not attempt to 
rest on past accomplishments but is one of 
the most diligent Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. There is no doubt of his great leader- 
ship for he has proven down through the 
years that regardless of whether the admin- 
istration is of Republican or Democratic 
Party he will fight for the cause of the 
people of the Nation. 


NO OTHER INTEREST 


He cannot be badgered or pressured by 
Political chieftains. Although many have 
wanted him to seek higher offices in govern- 
ment he has always felt that the greatest 
reward was being elected as U.S. Senato 
from New Hampshire. . 

He has never failed to represent his State 
in the best possible manner yet he does not 
attempt to restrict this matter on a sectional 
basis. He has always made it clear that he is 
a Senator of the United States and thus he 
acts for the betterment of the Nation. 


CONVENTION RECOGNITION 


Bripces does not attempt to push himself 
to the forefront as was just recently evi- 
denced at the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago. Although he played one of the most 
important roles at the affair he avoided much 
of the publicity. 

His primary objective was to do what he 
personally felt was in the interest of the pub- 
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lic.' Thus when it became to a discussion 
onmfselecting a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, party leaders relied heavily on the 
opinion of Senator Brincss. 

He was constantly in conference with the 
top leaders including President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nrxow His quarters at 
the Sheraton-Blackstone was the meeting 
place of many of the Nation’s leading Re- 
publicans. 

PRESENT CAMPAIGN 

As a veteran leader the senior Senator is 
not taking this campaign lightly. He fully 
realizes the hard battle the GOP faces and 
he will campaign vigorously. 

His fight, though, is not primarily for 
Sryvtzs Briwces. He is campaigning in the 
interest of the American people for assuredly 
the Brmces’ program down through the years 
has proven to be such. 

Srries Brmces deserves another term more 
than any man in the U.S. Senate. More 
important though, the people of the United 
States are deserving of this recognition—a 
recognition which can be bestowed only by 
the voters of New Hampshire. 

Indeed Srrizes Brmcss is a dedicated man. 
He works for America. 





Conference Report on H.R. 12619 





SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 

The House had under consideration the 
eonference report on H.R. 12619 making: ap- 
propriations for mutual security and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee I am especially pleased that the con- 
tingency fund has been increased to 
meet the situations as they may arise in 
the unfolding of independence on the 
continent of Africa. Our stake in Africa 
is large because as new sovereign nations 
emerge they become part of the world to 
which we belong. It is a world of gov- 
ernment for, by, and of the people. It 
is a world in which the dignity of man 
and the faith in an Almighty that looks 
over all men, and all races, go hand in 
hand, 

We -are glad that the long reign of 
colonialism is over, and we take satis- 
faction in the thought that our country, 
our Union of States that once were col- 
onies, is a pattern. What is transpiring 
in Africa today is a reflection in the 20th 
century of what transpired in our land 
when we were experiencing birth pains 
as we emerged from colonialism to sov- 
ereignty. 

I have never questioned the right or 
the propriety of any Member of the Con- 
gress speaking his mind. Inded, it has 
seemed to me that in the exercise of that 
right was the very strength of our repre- 
sentative Government. But I do hope 
that the peoples in other lands will un- 
derstand as well as do we in the Congress 
and, in large part, the American people. 
Yet I can recall occasions when some 
Member of the House of Commons in 
England, exercising his right to speak 
his mind and of course speaking only for 
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himself, said something uncomplimen- 
tary about the United States and the 
American people did not like it. But the 
repercussions were not too harmful to 
the amiable relationships of two friendly 
countries because we knew that, in the 
final analysis, the legislator that re- 
fiected upon us was just an individual 
speaking for himself. 

I do not criticize, and certainly I am 
in no position or in the frame of mind 
to set myself up as censor over another 
Members’ utterances, but I do regret 
when any Member of the Congress in 
either body unnecessarily injects the per- 
sonalities of friendly governments in the 
heated debates of the Congress. We are 
too far away and our information is too 
scant for us to attempt appraisements. 
Every new country must go through the 
experience of birth pains. The leaders in 
those new countries will rise and fall and 
new leaders will rise and fall according 
to the appraisement of the peoples of 
their own respectvie countries. It has 
been that way in our United States, and 
so it will continue as long as we have 
free and independent government. The 
discussion in the Congress of foreign per- 
sonalities I appreciate is not so intended, 
but too often it is interpreted in the 
propaganda of the enslaved world as 
interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

As chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee I have had the privilege and the 
pleasure of meeting many African lead- 
ers, and I can truthfully say that with- 
out an exception they have impressed 
me as being dedicated to their tasks. 
This does not mean that I would ap- 
prove of everything that they did or 
that I would approve of everything that 
they said. Men and women, being 
human, are not infallible, and this is true 
in our own country as well as in the 
new countries of Africa, but the best 
check on human weaknesses we have 
found in our own experience comes from 
the people themselves passing judgment 
on their own leaders and their own gov- 
ernments. I have said on other occa- 
sions, and I repeat it now because it is so 
important for our people to remember, 
that the good neighbor in any com- 
munity is not the one who goes into his 
neighbor’s home to scold but it is the 
neighbor who runs his own home so 
happily that he sets a pattern for neigh- 
borly deportment that becomes conta- 
gious throughout the entire neighbor- 
hood. 

I am content that the peoples of Af- 
rica should work out their own national 
destiny. They have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibilities of free govern- 
ment, and I think they have taken on 
those responsibilities with the same 
spirit of dedication as moved our fore- 
fathers, and I have the faith that they 
will not fail. I shall not attempt to sit 
in judgment on the qualifications of 
their leaders. I would not wish them to 
project themselves into the Second Con- 
gressional District of Illinois and to seek 
to pass upon my qualifications as the 
representative of my own neighbors. To 
me the comparison is irrefutable. If we 
respect the sovereignty of another 
friendly nation we must show the same 
respect to the people who select the lead- 
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ers and who in a democratic world are 
alone responsible for the governments 
they place in office. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak now for the Sub- 
committee on Africa. We have faith in 
Africa’s tomorrow. We have faith in the 
peoples of Africa. We appreciate that 
the problems of the present, the prob- 
lems that always will attend the leaving 
behind of one status quo to gain a higher 
plateau, we appreciate that these prob- 
lems will be many and will be trying, 
but we do have the faith that the prob- 
lems one by one will be met and will 
be conquered, and that the tomorrow of 
Africa under government of, for, and 
by the people will be as bright as the 
sunshine itself. 





People Talk Peace in Every Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr.. President, as a 
leader of the free world—attempting to 
pool its resources to withstand the pres- 
sures of communism and to promote 
progress among its people—it becomes 
increasingly important that we under- 
stand and become knowledgeable of the 
thinking of people elsewhere in the 
world. 

There are, of course, a great many 
reasons why this should be done. Major 
among these is to assure that the policies 
determining our relationships with oth- 
er nations—though well intentioned— 
do not offend, rather than create friend- 
ship and cooperation. 

Recently, Mr. Frank Douglas, a high 
school teacher at Janesville, Wis., trav- 
eled nearly 40,000 miles in 65 days, 
around the world. The venture is reflec- 
tive of many of our citizens who—as they 
can—are attempting to better under- 
stand the climate of global thinking. A 
major conclusion of Mr. Douglas’ trav- 
els, however, confirms other reports 
that—despite world threats of war and 
serious domestic problems in a great 
many lands—the people universally 
want and talk peace. 

Recently, the Janesville Gazette pub- 
lished an article by Peg O’Brien review- 
ing the itinerary of Mr. Douglas. Re- 
flecting an interprising effort by this 
Wisconsin high school teacher to gain a 
better understanding of the world about 
us, I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Gainesville Daily Gazette, Aug., 
26, 1960] 
PEOPLE TALK PEACE IN EvERY LAND—TEACHER 
at JHS Envs GLosat Tour 
(By Peg O’Brien) 

Around the world in 65 days—transported 
34,000 miles by plane and 4,000 miles by bus, 
train, boat, camel, and ricksha—Frank 
Douglas, 326 North Terrace Street, took a re- 
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fresher for teaching world geography which 
is a new subject in Janesville Senior High 
School curriculum this fall. He taught 
world geography at Deerfield High School for 
7 years before he became a member of the 
local high school faculty. 

His previous travels over the North Amer- 
ican continent, World War II service in 
France, Belgium, and Germany, Europe re- 
visited in 1952, a tour of Hawafi in 1953— 
and now the Daggett junket from which he 
returned last week—have convinced him that 
regardless of diverse cultures people have 
mutual goals—“health, peace, and some de- 
gree of happiness.” 

Forty enplaned June 17 with Prof. Clay 
Daggett of Whitewater State College. The 
educational tour got off to an appropriate 
start with the group attending United 
Nations sessions in New York before flying 
the Atlantic and then across the Baltic Sea 
to Stockholm, Sweden. 


RESTRICTIONS ON PHOTOS 


In Helsinki, Finland, 10 of the tourists left 
the group for the journey to Russia. Frank 
Douglas was among those who flew to Lenin- 
grad with Dr. Henry De Wind, Whitewater 
history professor. 

They had a Russian guide for daytime 
sightseeing, but at night were able to roam 
the streets at will. Picturetaking was pro- 
hibited at airports, railroad stations, or from 
planes. They flew in a TU-104 with 110 
aboard. Fare for 800 miles was $13 in Amer- 
ican currency. 

“The Russians were curious about the 
Americans,” said Douglas, “being partic- 
ularly interested in our clothing. Some men 
offered to pay up to $5 for American-made 
sport shirts, which had been purchased here 
for $2.95. 

“Russian children, many speaking English, 
tried to trade us Lenin medals for chewing 
gum. While most of the Russians were 
wearing poorly made clothes, the girl guide 
in Leningrad was dressed like a Fifth Avenue 
model.” 

They attended the ballet in Moscow and 
on June 21 joined the celebration on the 
Neva River where at 1 a.m. the sun was still 
on the horizon. While awaiting the fire- 
works demonstration the Americans spotted 
@ group of teenagers barreling down the 
street singing “Rock Around the Clock.” 

THRILLED BY ATHENS 


En route to Africa the group stopped in 
Greece, where they were thrilled with the 
ancient buildings of Athens and the beau- 
tiful seacoast. The Holy Land and Egypt 
also were on the itinerary. 

In Uganda they saw history in the mak- 
ing, meeting up with Belgians fleeing from 
the troubled Congo to Mweya Lodge. The 
lodge, in Queen Elizabeth National Park, is 
an exotic spot where they saw native boys 
chasing the elephants off the premises with 
spears and were awakened at 7 a.m. by serv- 
ants pulling back the mosquito netting on 
their beds and greeting them with “Your 
tea, Sir.” 

While ensconced in a lovely spot on Lakes 
George and Edward in southwest Uganda 
they took game and boat runs to see big 
game and bush animals and fantastically 
colored tropical birds. 

Walking by the Stanley Hotel in the mod- 
ern city of Nairobi, Kenya, Mr. Douglas saw 
@ man who looked vaguely familiar. He 
asked him if he was a Maryknoll Father 
and learned that he was indeed one of the 
priests who appeared in “Twelve Tribes of 
Tanganyika,” the film which was narrated 
by Perry Como. One of Mr. Douglas’ stu- 
dents, Jim Tortorici, had brought the film 
to high school when the class was doing a 
unit study on Africa. 

While in New Delhi the Daggett travelers 
were invited to the palace to have tea with 
the President, Dr. Prasad. The President's 
message for his guests to take back to Amer- 
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ica was “Tell your young people to become 
good citizens of your community, of your 
country, and of the world, and in that way 
we will eventually have peace.” 

IMPRESSED BY CEYLON 

They found Ceylon truly the “pearl of the 
Orient” for it has wonderful climate and 
exquisite topography. They took @ drive up 
Kandy Mountains where they viewed lovely 
waterfalls and exotic gardens. 

“Bangkok, peopled mostly by Siamese and 
Chinese is the ‘Venice of the East,’” said Mr. 
Douglas. “The floating markets which ply 
their trade over many canals, the royal 
barges festooned in gold leaf and studded 
with semiprecious stones, and the king’s 
palace are out of this world sights.” 

In Thailand they were introduced to high- 
ly stylized native dances, and in Hong Kong 
they made for the shops where everybody 
“went crazy buying and ordering custom- 
made dresses and shirts.” A grateful Hong 
Kong merchant invited them to a 14-course 
dinner, eaten with chopsticks. 

Hong Kong, great center of world commerce 
in the Far East in a potpourri of many cul- 
tures. In the last 3 years more than 1 mil- 
lion refugees have come in from Red China. 
The British are trying to take care of them 
by building four-story apartment buildings 
on the mountainside. One room is allotted 
to each family. 

PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN 


On a brief tour of the Philippines the 
travelers noted the great progress made in 
rebuilding since the war. 


In Japan the Daggett travelers were the. 


first Americans to occupy a de luxe inn in 
Beppu Bay on the west side of the Inland 
Sea. Here they slept on floor pads covered 
with silk sheets and were given “oversolici- 
tous” attention by Japanese maids. They 
took a boat ride through the Inland Sea, 
flew over Mount Fuji, and inspected the 
gardens gleaning the secret of the Japanese 
gardener—simplicity. While in Japan 9 
days they saw highly industrialized cities, 
ultramodern buildings, and the cutest little 
kids in all the world. 

From Hawaii they took off for the main- 
land after island hopping to Formosa and 
Okinawa. 

Former Janesville residents Viola Howard, 
Chicago, and Betty Bull, Joliet, Ill., were 
among the 40 on the tour, 





Small Business Assistance Act of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been always an unquestioned American 
tradition that this Government shall aid, 
counsel, assist, and protect the interests 
of small business in order to preserve our 
democratic system of free competitive 
enterprise. 

That is why I advocated and voted for 
the passage of the original legislation 
establishing a permanent, independent 
Small Business Administration agency. 
Recognizing the importance of our small 
businesses in defense production efforts 
and the national economy I have con- 
sistently urged every reasonable Federal 
assistance and guidance to them 
throughout my congressional service. 


Over these past 2: years I regret to say 
the fate and the fare of American small 
business has 


last June, approved H.R. 11207, aan 
to increase the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s revolving fund for its regular 
loan program, to provide for a wider par- 
ticipation by small business concerns in 
the subcontracting phase of Government 
procurement and to authorize the 
agency to set up a small business sub- 
contracting program. 

While this bill does not offer the com- 
plete assistance a good many of us have 
advocated it does contain elements of 
material encouragement and aid desper- 
— needed by small business to sur- 

ve. 

Mr. Speaker, the House-passed meas- 
ure, together with a Senate-passed ver- 
sion is now in conference. I most ear- 
nestly hope the leadership on both sides, 
in both Chambers, will use their com- 
bined influence in having the conferees 
reach sensible agreement and report the 
bill back for congressional action before 
adjournment. 

I consider it my conscientious duty to 
speak here today for the small business 
people of my own district and the Nation, 
The only voice they have in Federal leg- 
islation is ours and we will be neglecting 
our obligation if we fail to grant this 
limited assistance to this patriotic seg- 
ment of our economy. 





Our American Flag—Beacon of Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include an ad- 
dress delivered on June 14, 1960, by 
Daniel Edward Lambert of Orrington, 
Maine. Mr. Lambert is the district com- 
mander of the fifth district of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Maine, and 
his address was presented before the an- 
nual Flag Day program of the Bangor 
Lodge, Elks Club, Bangor, Maine. 

Commander Lambert is a four-time 
wounded veteran of the famed “Darby’s 
Rangers” of World War II, and he di- 
rects the American Legion activity in 
the Penobscot, Hancock, and Piscataquis 
County areas. 


He is a past State chaplain of the 
Maine Disabled American Veterans, and 
@ member of the Norman N. Dow Post 
1761, VF W of Bangor, and the Daniel E. 
Geagan Post No. 98, American Legion of 
Brewer. Mr. Lambert is active in the 
social and fraternal groups in Maine, 
and he is also a member of the National 
Ranger Battalions Association and the 
lst Armored Division Association. 
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Mr. Lambert’s address entitled “Our 
American Flag—Beacon of Hope” 
follows: 

My fellow Americans, heraldry is as old 
as the human race. The of ban- 
ners has been the habit of both the bar- 
barian and the civilized in all ages. Before 
we became a nation, our land knew many 
fiags. Columbus carried a Spanish flag 
across the seas. The P carried the 
flag of England. Native Indian tribes had 
their totems and other insignia. Immi- 
grants of every nationality and race, in 

a@ new allegiance, brought their sym- 
bols of loyalty to our shores. During the 
period of our growth, we have embraced 
parts of the banners of many countries. 

At once, the U.S. flag is a history—a dec- 
laration—and a prophecy. It is unique in 
the deep and noble significance of its mes- 
sage to the entire world. It is a message of 
national independence, of individual liberty, 
of idealism, of patriotism. To 177 million 
Americans it is a mosaic ribbon of beauty 
and a beacon of hope. 

It represents America as it was at its birth 
and as it is today—a symbol of freedom in a 
world besieged by the new slavery of com- 
munism. 

Flag Day, June 14, is a time for us to re- 
fiect on our national emblem and its glor- 
ious . Our banner, an honest and 
righteous one, is the third oldest national 
flag in the world—older than the Union Jack 
of Britain or the Tricolor of France. 

The U.S. flag was first authorized by Con- 
gress on June 14, 1777. This date is now 
observed as Flag Day throughout America. 
The original resolution adopted by the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia read: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white, 
that the union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

According to many historians, the banner 
received its baptism of fire at Fort Schuyler 
(formerly Fort Stanwix) on August 3, 1777, 
which is presently the site of Rome, N.Y. 
Supposedly, the officers of the garrison hast- 
ily put together a banner using a blue cloak, 
red petticoat, and a white ammunition shirt. 
This was flown the following morning in the 
face of the British and Indian besiegers. 

The story of Betsy Ross and her connection 
with the first American flag has become as 
traditional in the minds of our American 
youth as the legend of George Washington 
and the chopping down of his father’s cherry 
tree. Unfortunately, neither story can be 
proved as having actually taken place. 

According to legend handed down by word- 
of-mouth, it was in June 1776 that a com- 
mittee composed of George Washington, Rob- 
ert Morris, and George Ross called upon 
Betsy Ross, a young Philadelphia. widow 
who supported herself and her family by her 
needlework. They described a flag they had 
in mind and asked Mrs. Ross if she could 
make one forthem. She agreed. This first 
fiag is said to have been made almost a full 
year before the congressional resolution of 
June 14, 1777. 

If the story cannot be proved to the satis- 
faction of the historians, neither can it be 
conclusively disproved. For this very reason 
it will probably continue to be an essential 
part of our American tradition. 

The colors of our flag may be thus ex- 
plained: 

The red is for valor, zeal, and fervency. 

The white is for hope, purity, cleanliness 
of life, and rectitude of conduct. 

The blue, the color of heaven, is for rev- 
erence to God, loyalty, sincerity, justice, and 
truth. 

The star is a symbol of dominion and 
sovereignty, as well as lofty aspirations. 

The constellation of the stars within the 
union (one for each State) is emblematic of 
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our Federal Constitution, which reserves to 
the States their individual soverignty, except 
as to rights delegated by them to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The original 13 stars and 13 stripes were 
intended, of course, to represent the Thirteen 
Original Colonies. In 1795, because of Ameri- 
ca’s expanding frontier, two additional stars 
and two more stripes were added, represent- 
ing Vermont and Kentucky, which had been 
admitted to the Union. 

It was a flag of 15 stars and 15 stripes, 
that withstood enemy bombardment at Fort 
McHenry, Md., in 1814, and inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write the immortal “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

Later, when other States were added to 
the Union, Congress feeling that more 
stripes would blur the basic design, returned 
to the original 13 red and white stripes. 
Since 1818, the admission of each new State 
has added one more star to our flag. The 
growing pattern of stars reflects the growing 
dimensions of our country, as the 13 stripes 
still refiect the constant strength of our 
country’s tradition. 

With the admission of Alaska to statehood 
on January 3, 1959, a new 49-star flag made 
its appearance on July 4, 1959. On August 
21, 1959, Hawaii was admitted to the Union 
as the 50th State. The flag which rose 
over 13 States along the Atlantic seaboard 
with a population of some 3 million now 
flies over 50 States, extending across the 
continent, and over great expanses of water. 

On July 4, 1960, the 184th birthday of our 
country, a new 50-star flag will become the 
Official flag of the United States of America. 

Many times we refer to our flag as Old 
Glory. This name was given to our na- 
tional banner on August 10, 1831, by Capt. 
William Driver. History tells us Captain 
Driver who moved to Nashville just before 
the Civil War, took with him the flag from 
the brig Charles Dogett that he had com- 
manded. It was his flag which eventually 
was raised over the capitol there. He is 
credited with saying “I have always said if 
I could see it float over that capitol, I should 
have lived long enough; now Old Glory is 
up there gentlemen, and I am ready to die.” 

Old Glory has seen a wilderness welded in- 
to a Nation, one and inseparable, united 
in its spirit of liberty and its ideals of human 
freedom—not the freedom of unrestraint or 
the liberty of license, but an ideal of equal 
opportunity for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Our flag might be interpreted in many 
ways: 

It is the roar of big city traffic in New York 
and Chicago, and the hissing of molten steel 
in Gary, Ind.; it is the soda fountain of the 
neighborhood drugstore or the filling sta- 
tion on the corner; it is the grandeur of the 
West and the Grand Canyon; it is a fisher- 
man casting a fly, or a farmer plowing his 
field; it is listening to your favorite radio 
program or watching a television show. 

It is the right to freedom of speech and the 
freedom of the press; it is the right to feel 
secure in your home and possessions. It is 
the protection afforded us by the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is a group of schoolchildren reciting: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands; one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

From the lofty pinnacle of American ideal- 
ism, our flag is truly a beacon of enduring 
hope that floats over an essemblage of people 
from every racial stock of the earth. Its 
spirit is the spirit of America, and its history 
is the history of the American people. We 


“are the weavers of our flag and everything 


that it stands for. 

Every member of the American Legion— 
every veteran—realizes just what love of God 
and country and respect for the flag mean. 
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Legionnaires consider it their duty to see 
that the people in’ their community know 
how to respect it and how to display it. 

In conclusion I would like to remind you 
of these words by President Woodrow Wilson 
who said: 

“I always have the same thought when I 
look at the flag of the United States for I 
know something of the struggle of mankind 
for liberty. When I look at that flag it seems 
to me as if the white stripes were strips of 
parchment upon which are written the rights 
of man, and the red stripes the streams of 
blood by which those rights have been made 


good. 

“Then in the little blue firmament in the 
corner have swung out the stars of the States 
of the American Union. 

“So it is, as it were, a sort of floating char- 
ter that has come down to us from Runny- 
mede, when men said: ‘We will not have mas- 
ters; we will be a people and we will seek our 
own liberty.’ ” 





Right-To-Work States Outgrow the Others 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
August 28, 1960, issue of the Spartanburg 
(S.C.) Herald-Journal contained an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “Right-To- 
Work States Outgrow the Others.” This 
editorial points out that workers in 
States with right-to-work laws fared bet- 
ter during the 5-year period of 1953-58 
than workers in States which have no 
right-to-work laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHT-To-Work StTaTEs OUTGROW THE 
OTHERS 

State right-to-work laws are a top- 
priority target of big labor bosses. The 
statutes exist in 19 States, principally in 
the South and border areas. 

The objection of big union leaders is that 
the laws won't allow them to throw a worker 
off his job for refusing to join their organ- 
izations. Compulsory membership is a very 
effective weapon to enforce big labor's will 
over a worker or a community. 

In 1958, right-to-work proposals were 
fought out in direct elections in six States. 
The law won only in Kansas. It lost in 
California, Colorado, Ohio, Idaho and Wash- 
ington. 

The World Almanac says that the Team- 
sters alone spent $800,000 to defeat the pro- 
posal. In California, it was estimated that 
unions poured out $1,500,000 to beat the law. 

It’s no wonder the bosses were elated that 
Walter Reuther and company were able to 
get the Democratic platform to declare: 
“We will repeal the authorization for ‘right- 
to-work’ laws.” 

The intent is to deprive States of their 
privilege of passing these laws to protect 
their workers from terror tactics of union 
organizers. ; 

What has been the experience of States 
which have adopted right-to-work laws? 
Have they progressed or faltered in their 
economic development? 
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Statistics are available for the 5-year pe- 
riod between 1953 and 1958. 

The number of jobs available to workers 
increased 9.62 percent im those States having 
the law. ‘ 

Job opportunities in the other States de- 
creased .35 percent during the same period. 

Of course, it might be said that States 
which have adopted the law possess a gen- 
eral progressiveness not common with the 
others. That is true. ‘This particular factor 
is only one of many which produce progress. 

But what about wages? 

During the same 5-year period, the in- 
crease in workers’ pay for right-to-work 
States averaged 25 percent. For those which 
allow enforced union membership, the in- 
crease was 21.5 percent. 

Big union leaders have no love for the 
South. Economic expansion here is a real 
threat to their domination. Right now, 
Federal oppression of States rights in the 
field of labor relations is their best hope of 
conquering this last stronghold against 
them. 

There is a great deal more at stake in na- 
tional politics than civil rights, party label, 
committee chairmanships, and the individ- 
ual who will be our next President. 





Korea’s New Reform Administration 
Speeds a National Reconstruction Pro- 
gram for All the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John Van Ginhoven, a constituent of 
mine, has just returned from one of his 
many trips to South Korea. He has a 
very interesting report to make on the 
programs concerning the new adminis- 
tration there. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a portion of this 
report, which I believe will be of inter- 
est to the membership: 


Koreas’s New ReErorM ADMINISTRATION 
SPEEDS A NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION PRO- 
GRAM FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


The April revolution and recent elections 
have brought to Korea a long-needed new 
era of honesty and democratic government, 
replacing the incompetent and corrupt for- 
mer administration. 

The Korean Government and the people 
recognize all of their responsibilities to 
strengthen democracy and oppose commu- 
nism, typified by President Eisenhower’s re- 
cent visit to Korea when about two million 
persons welcomed him as their friend from 
the United States. Thus, the new govern- 
ment plans a reconstruction and develop- 
ment program which will ensure the coun- 
try’s sovereignty and economic growth. The 
planned program will embrace the nation’s 
material life from electric power expansion, 
to agriculture, to industrial growth of her 
basic industries. This will be accomplished 
by a self-imposed austerity and America’s 
friendly assistance. 

Under the direction and forceful leadership 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, industrial and technical projects 
are being planned in all areas. The first 
phase of this program should require about 
5 years. Electric power expansion, marine 
shipping, petroleum refining, chemical and 
gas plants, cement and fertilizer factories, 
modern agriculture practices, the mining of 
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heavy minerals, rayon, nylon, and textile 
production are but a few of the economic 


activities to be stepped up immediately. To © 


overcome Korea's persistent lack of scien- 
tific management, technical know-how and 
long-range economic planning, is a primary 
objective of the new regime. 

For example, the Nation's acute shortage of 
electrical power has long been an obstacle 
to her commerce, industrialization and the 
raising of living standards. To overcome this 
obstacle, the new Government has energet- 
ically adopted a 10-year power development 
program. The first projected phase of the 
plan centers around the construction of two 
massive hydroelectric powerplants at 
Chunchon and Soyang within 83 years. Ag- 
gregate kilowatt plant capacity will be of 
140,000 units. The cost of $102 million will 
be borne jointly by the U.S, Development 
Loan Fund and Korean national funds. This 
realistic projection of the country’s power 
needs will enable Korea’s industry and mate- 
rially raise the standard of living for Korean 
people. 

Similarly, the Government has given 
prompt encouragement to such basic projects 
as an oil refinery, cement plants, fertilizer 
and chemical factories, and various expendi- 
tures covering a housing development, rail- 
road modernization, public utilities, and tele- 
communication expansion. Thus, under a 
Government determined to correct the past 
abuses and to inaugurate the soundest po- 
litical practices at the present, the Koreans 
will be able to establish a sound and workable 
economy. 

Under this new climate of honor and op- 
portunity, the revolutionary progress will 
continue. This will be speeded by the con- 
tinuing U.S. grants-in-aid and foreign in- 
vestments. It will be underscored by the 
recently assured austerity program to combat 
idleness, self-indulgence, and conspicuous 
consumption among certain high-income 
brackets. The program for economic devel- 
opment will be further strengthened by the 
state counsel’s carefully planned “Policy 
Measures for Efficient Utilization of Aid Re- 
sources.” More than anything else, Korea’s 
long-delayed emergence as a democracy in 
the Orient now seems assured by a combina- 
tion of a sympathetic understanding by the 
people in the United States, and by the Ko- 
reans exerting skilled statecraft, use modern 
technology in their industries, and moral 
fervor to succeed in their efforts to develop a 
sound economy and to raise the living 
standards of her people. 





Disastrous Underground Fires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Paul 
Trescott wrote a highly informative 
column on the serious aspects of coal 
mine fires and as a native of and Repre- 
sentative from the anthracite region of 
northeastern Pennsylvania I can per- 
sonally attest to the terrible conse- 
quences of such disastrous and damaging 
fires. Mr. Trescott’s column, which I 
quote as part of my remarks today, ap- 
peared in the Sunday Bulletin of Phila- 
delphia on July 10, 1960. 

Mr. Trescott is an editorial writer for 
the Philadelphia Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin. His excellent, widely looked- 
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for column appears each Sunday in the 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Trescott is a native of Columbia 
County, Pa., his ancestors having mi- 
grated to adjoining Wyoming Valley, 
Luzerne County, from New England 
about 1767. An alumnus of Akron Unhi- 
versity, Ohio, he worked on newspapers 
in Akron; several in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and in Berwick and Bloomsburg, Pa. 
(city editor of the Press) before affiliat- 
ing with the Philadelphia Bulletin some 
years ago. 

Authorship apparently is a natural gift 
in the Paul Trescott family. His wife, 
the former Louise Adams of Berwick, Pa., 
is a noted fashion consultant and writer 
of a nationally published syndicated 
column. 

A son, Paul B. Trescott, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, is the author of numer- 
ous magazine articles. Recently Dr. 
Trescott’s book, “Money, Banking and 
Economic Welfare,” published by Mc-< 
Graw-Hill Co., received wide acclaim. 

But others of the Trescott family are 
successful in different professions. 


e Alfred P. Trescott is a physician attached 


to Robert.Packer Hospital, Sayre, Pa., as 
a radiologist. A son of Mrs. Trescott, 
Clarke Bachman, is a prominent Phila- 
delphia architect. 

The elder Trescott of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin has been active in affairs of the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers 
from its inception, and served in several 
offices. 

Mr. Trescott’s column follows: 

DISASTROUS UNDERGROUND FIRES 
(By Paul Trescott) 


Fires are often spectacular. But some of 
the most damaging are not. Throughout 
the country today some 147 fires are still 
smouldering away, and no fire chief daresay 
any one of them is out. One has been 
burning for more than 100 years. 

These are fires in coal mines. They can 
be even more deadly than the spectacular 
fires which trap a family or two. 

The oldest of the known fires is near Sum- 
mit Hill, Pa. That started in 1859, and the 
cause has never been determined. Plenty 
of others have been going for 50 years or 
more, and some have taken a terrific toll of 
life. 

One of the worst was in the Jersey mine in 
Plymouth township, Luzerne County. On 
September 6, 1869, 2 mine furnace used to 
ventilate the Avondale mine ignited a wood 
partition separating the main air intake 
from the hoisting shaft. The toll was 110 
dead, one of the worst in coal history. 

This mine was sealed in 1905, when the 
fire covered 12 acres, but the blaze was not 
confined. In 1952, the latest available rece 
ord, the fire covered 338 acres. 

A fire in West Carbondale has been raging 
since 1940, and its gas fumes have repeatedly 
sickened people. Another in the vicinity of 
Mount Carmel has been a source of repeated 
trouble. 

Georgetown Mountain, outside of Wilkes- 
Barre, has a fire which started before 1907 
and is still going. Tower City, in Schuylkill 
County, has long had what is commonly 
known as a “burning mountain” even 
though it might not bea mountain. Aculm 
bank near Tamaqua has also been burning 
for years. ; 

In 1953, a number of residents of South 
Scranton were sickened by the fumes coming 
from a subterranean fire. These fumes are 
known in many localities as “black damp.” 
They are deadly in seconds, 
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These mine fires start from a great variety 
of causes. One near Wilkes-Barre broke out 
in 1917 when a mule driver left his lighted 
lamp hanging on a wooden prop. Others 
have started through forest fires on the 
surface which have ignited outcroppings of 
coal, and the fires then have gone under- 
ground. 

Explosions have started other fires, and 
they are some of the most defiant in exist- 
ence. Science still hasn’t learned how to 
cope with them. 

Flooding has been tried. Digging out the 
burning coal has been attempted. Sealing 
off the smouldering areas with clay and 
other materials hasn’t worked. Neither has 
the idea of building walls around the under- 
ground fires. Millions have been spent, but 
without results. One fire has ranged more 
than a mile since it broke out, and has 
burned through one barrier after another. 

The coal veins. which have been attacked 
by fire run up to 40 feet in thickness. Just 
imagine how much heat can be generated by 
40 feet of coal on fire, and you can readily 
understand why these fires penetrate bar- 
riers and are so hard to control. Still, a 
great many have been put out before they 
have reached tremendous proportions. 

Fighting a mine fire is far different from 
the attack on any other conflagration. Un- 
less communities and people are threatened, 
the problem is an economic one. Is the coal 
worth saving? Will the cost of putting out 
the fire make it unprofitable to continue 
mining? 

The study of mine fires is an interesting 
one. An old friend, Jim Corrigan, of Wilkes- 
Barre, a one-time newspaperman, collects 
information on mine fires as avidly as some 
people do stamps or coins, and it was from 
his private papers that most of this infor- 
mation on mine fires was obtained. 





Endorsement by the AFL-CIO and the 
ADA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der previous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, for the attention 
of the Members of Congress, an article 
by David Lawrence, which appeared in 
today’s New York Herald Tribune, in 
which he discussed some of the factors 
involved in the endorsement of a presi- 
dential candidate by the AFL-CIO and 
the ADA: 

AFL-CIO BaceInc SEEN as “LOADSTONE” TO 
KENNEDY 
(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON, August 28—Some endorse- 
ments in a political campaign could mean 
the “kiss of death” to a presidential candi- 
date among groups of voters who are antag- 
onized by the action. 

The AFL-CIO has just endorsed Senator 
Kennepy, the Democratic nominee, and so 
has the radical organization which calls it- 
self “Americans for Democratic Action” but 
which believes in centraiized government. 

There are 13,500,000 members in the AFL- 
CIO and, while the general board which 
voted the endorsement cannot deliver the 
votes of its members, the impression sought 
to be conveyed is that it can. In fact, the 
AFL-CIO mantains a close watch on rollcalls 
in Congress and in every campaign points 
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to whether a Member has gone down the line 
for union labor or has failed to support its 
proposals. 

The citizens are supposed to reward by 
their votes in the presidential and congres- 
sional elections the candidates who have sup- 
ported the cause of labor. It isn’t a bought- 
and-paid-for arrangement in the sense that 
@ money bribe is offered or accepted, but the 
truth is that many millions of dollars are col- 
lected from union members by the AFL- 
CIO leaders acting in behalf of supposedly 
separate political organizations. These funds 
are contributed to State and local, as well as 
national, election campaigns in support of 
those candidates who have a record of doing 
the bidding of the trade union leaders, 


PLATFORM ON JOBS 


Senator KENNEDY says he is proud of the 
endorsement, and one wonders if this means 
that, if elected, he will feel beholden to the 
AFL-CIO. The Democratic platform has al- 
ready pledged that the next Congress will 
enact legislation taking away from 20 States 
their right to keep on the statute books— 
and in their constitutions—a provision en- 
abling a worker to join or not join a union 
without risking punishment through the loss 
of his job. The custom is for the labor 
unions to threaten costly strikes against em- 
ployers who refuse to sign an agreement to 
fire anyone who doesn’t join a union. 

If the National Association of Manufac- 
turers or the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
using the prestige of their positions in the 
businéss world, were to announce that they 
endorsed Vice President Nrxon, the labor 
press would be the first to Jump on them as 
having made a deal with the Republican 
presidential candidate to help him get elected 
in return for the support he would give 
measures they favor. 

AFL DIDN'T TAKE SIDES 


While many businessmen as individuals 
will be for the Nixon-Lodge ticket, they do 
not in their trade organizations make any 
such endorsement or formally call on their 
members to support a candidate. In fact, 
until recent years the American Federation 
of Labor itself would for the most part avoid 
endorsement of any presidential nominees. 
This policy was proclaimed for the AFL by 
the late Samuel Gompers who, though mak- 
ing no secret of his own preferences, avoided 
any commitment by his national labor 
organization. 

It is ironical that the Gompers doctrine Is 
now being reversed in many other ways. 
Thus, Mr. Gompers argued for years that no 
employer should have the right to make non- 
membership in a union a condition of em- 
ployment, and finally Congress wrote such 
a prohibition into law. But now the labor 
unions themselves favor discrimination as 
long as it is in their favor. 

They oppose right-to-work laws on the 
specious argument that those who favor such 
laws would be able to interfere with collec- 
tive bargaining, which simply isn’t so, as the 
present laws guaranteeing the right to or- 
ganize would not be changed. 

Another paragraph in the AFL-CIO’s en- 
dorsement of Senator KENNEDY has caused 
a raising of eyebrows among many people who 
hitherto have regarded that organization as 
a stanch ally of the anti-Communist cause 
in America. The paragraph says: 

“Quibbles over precise wording cannot 
conceal the fact that Nixon impunged the 
loyalty of a Congressman, a nominee for 
the Senate, a Secretary of State and a Presi- 
dent of the United States in his various 
electoral adventures.” 

UNIONS ALSO CRITICAL 


This is all the more surprising because 
the AFL’s own statements were critical of 
the failure of various officials during the 
Truman administration to deal more vigor- 
ously than they did with the Communists. 
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To say now that criticism of this kind “im- 
pugned the loyalty” of anybody is to indulge 
in a guilt-by-inference technique which 
the new AFL-CIO pronouncement itself 
professes to condemn. One wonders if 
George Meany really knew who was behind 
the insertion of that paragraph in the AFL- 
CIO’s statement. For it doesn’t sound like 
anything he has ever said in the past against 
Communist activities in this country or 
against those who have pooh-poohed the 
Communist menace, 

As for the campaign of 1950, which is so 
often the pretext for criticizing the kind of 
speeches Mr. Nixon made about his oppo- 
nents, Adm. E. M. Zacharias, a retired naval 
intelligence officer, wrote a letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune last week pointing out 
what many people have not known—namely, 
that the opponent of Mr. Nrxon in that 
campaign had spoken from the same plat- 
form with a known Communist, who or- 
ganized the meeting, and that it was this 
which drew the fire of Mr. Nixon at the 
time. 





Baring Questions New York Port Author- 
ity Part in Narrows Bridge Promotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the following tele- 
gram by a citizen to Hon. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Governor of the State of New 
York, March 31, 1959, so that all people 
may better examine the association be- 
tween the Port of New York Authority 
and the administration of the Federal in- 
terstate highway program and may be 
apprised of the necessity of their giving 
expressions of their support to Congress- 
man EMANUEL CELLER, chairman, House 
Judiciary Committee, and to Congress- 
man JOHN A. BLATNIK, chairman, Special 
Subcommittee on the Federal-aid High- 
way Program, so that the investigations 
of the port authority and of the inter- 
state highway program may supplement 
each other and proceed most effectively. 

I am informed that the statements and 
charges contained in the telegram have 
neither been acknowledged nor refuted. 

The telegram follows: 

New Yorx, N.Y., March 31, 1959. 
Re assembly bill introduction No. 1718, 
Print No. 1726. 
Hon. NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of the State of New York, 
Executive Chamber, Albany, N.Y. 

As explained by telephone today to Mr. 
William Rand of your legal staff, there has 
not yet been afforded me sufficient presenta- 
tion and demonstration time to properly 
display and explain the rest of relevant data 
and evidence in support of charges against 
the port authority, Triboro Authority, New 
York State Department of Public Works, New 
York City Planning Commission, and New 
York City Board of Estimate of misstatement 
of fact, intent to needlessly destroy public 
property, misplanning, misrepresentation of 
traffic and engineering fact, and cooperation 
in suppression of fact which I have pre- 
sented. 

Tt is not easy to believe you are correctly 
reported to intend supporting the objection- 
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able Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, approach 
without your hearing or causing to be heard 
complete evidence on the failure of the au- 
thorities and agencies to show public use 
and necessity for 12 lanes of capacity on a 
narrows crossing structure, for 12 lanes of 
capacity on a Seventh Avenue approach, or 
for the Seventh Avenue location itself, with- 
out your causing the authorities and agen- 
cies to supply objective factual statements 
and reports as a minimum requirement in 
proposing to provide due process of law in 
@ proposed condemnation procedure to ac- 
quire the property which they are seeking, 
and without your entertaining consideration 
in this matter of a reasonable and superior 
liberty bridge-narrows tube combination 
alternative proposal which will provide equal 
or up to 12-mile shorter trips for all motor- 
ists, first direct freight rail connection from 
the southerly and westerly transcontinental 
railroads to the 94% million people in Brook- 
lyn, Long Island, Bronx, Westchester, and 
southern New England, all while affording 
a@ saving of about one-third billion dollars in 
public and investment funds. 

Respectfully remark desired shore road 
approach proposed by assembly bill is ideal 
for narrows tube which provides easier ve- 
hicular grade than narrows bridge as pro- 
posed. Submit good-faith official request by 
interested authorities and agencies to US. 
Bureau of Public Roads for shore road ap- 
proach approval has never been submitted, 
that in absence of such submission all state- 
ments referring to alleged Bureau of Public 
Roads position in matter are incompetent 
and invalid. 

The waste in public funds involved in the 
Narrows Bridge arterial program amounts 
to about one-fifth of this year’s entire New 
York State budget. 

The enormous amount of public funds and 
needless human suffering involved certainly 
warrant reasonable field demonstration and 
further interview opportunity, which is here- 
by respectfully requested. 

In view of the existing pattern of mis- 
statements promulgated by the authorities, 
the opportunity to rebut is also respectfully 
requested, 

Henry Sucn SMITH. 





“Teaching Opportunities in Africa,” an 
Address by Raymond J. Smyke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, America 
today is standing on the threshold of our 
relationship with the newly independent 
peoples and countries of Africa. There 
has been an energetic drive by Africans 
for freedom and independence during the 
past 2 years, and many of them have 
looked toward the United States for in- 
spiration and leadership. We must not 
turn them aside. We must be willing to 
give them the benefits of our own hard 
fought freedoms, civilization, knowledge, 
and techniques. 

Teaching is the one field that offers 
tremendous challenges. The majority 
of today’s African political leaders came 
from the teaching profession. But the 
newly emerging African countries need 
many more teachers, both foreign and 
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indigenous, if they are to adequately staff 
needed schools and train citizens for 
civil service government posts. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
printed with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix excerpts from an address en- 
titled 
Africa” given by Mr. Raymond J, Smyke 
to the oversea service meeting at the 
19th National Catholic Students Mis- 
sion Crusade Convention on the campus 
of the University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind., August 25-28. Mr. Smyke, 
who addressed the 57th annual confer- 
ence of the American Teachers Associa- 
tion at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., on July 
24, is the special assistant for Africa 
for the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession. 
This is an international nongovern- 
mental organization. of professional 
teachers’ associations whose secretariat 
is in Washington, D.C. Mr. Smyke was 
formerly associated with the African 
American Institute in Washington 
where he organized and conducted the 
teacher placement program. I am sure 
that my colleagues will find his address 
most informative and interesting: 

TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN AFRICA 


(Address by Raymond J. Smyke to the over- 
sea service meeting at the 19th National 
CSMOC Convention, University of Notre 
Dame, August 25~-28, 1960) 


The statement that best describes teaching 
opportunities for Americans in Africa is that 
countless openings exist in many areas; but 
for a number of very good reasons it is ex- 
tremely difficult to place American teachers 
in Africa. 

Difficulties arising from teacher placement 
are common to both government and non- 
government groups, and while solutions at 
the present time are governed by resources 
available to any one group—sectarian or 
nonsectarian—it appears that a pooling of 
available resources will provide the only last- 
ing solution to the problem of placing 
teachers in sufficient numbers fundamen- 
tally to assist education in Africa. 

For Americans most opportunities are con- 
fined, at least for the time being, to the 
English-speaking areas of Africa. Eventu- 
ally, of course, teachers must be found for 
French and Arabic-speaking areas. This is 
so, not because we consider these areas less 
important or more backward, but simply to 
begin where compatibility of language, cul- 
ture and educational background already 
exist. 

There is at this time no perceptible de- 
mand for general subject teachers in Arabic- 
speaking countries. Openings do exist for 
teachers of English, especially English as a 
foreign language. English language instruc- 
tion in north Africa, as well as in other parts 
of the world, is ably handled by a group 
called English Language Services. ELS con- 
tracts from the U.S. Information Service and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, both agencies of the U.S. Government, 
the establishment and maintenance of ma- 
chine translation English language centers. 
For example, the Bourguiba Institute in 
Tunisia operated by ELS conducts a 9-month, 
double-stream, intensive English course with 
a@ capacity of 800 persons. It is reported that 
those selected generally speak no English 
whatsoever but come out at the end of the 
course with very good fluency. ELS is con- 
stantly in need of qualified teachers of En- 
glish, especially those with experience in 
teaching English as a foreign language. 
Since the United States is unable to provide 
Arabic-speaking teachers, the next most val- 
uable contribution is made, 
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links to France after independence, they are 
hesitant to seek American teachers when 
French expatriates are available. 


organizationally and officially one of the top 
educational priorities in the Province at the 
present time is to replace the European edu- 
cational administrators by retraining Con- 
golese teachers. When the Ministry is able 
to address itself to other problems the need 
for French-speaking American teachers will 
be taken up. Since the African-American 
Institute has taken steps to establish an of- 
fice in Léopoldville under the direction of 
Donald Edwards, a missionary with long ex- 
perience in the Congo, it can be assumed 
that teacher placement will play a part in 
the institute’s Congo work. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that there are at present 
no formal or even informal facilities to place 
teachers in the Congo, despite the apparent 
need for them. One quite natural obstacle, 
from the American point of view, is the 
tendency of European and European-trained 
African education administrators to look for 
teachers with a common educational philos- 
ophy, who are coreligionists and generally of 
the same nationality. 

An answer to educational problems in 
French-speaking areas may soon be found in 
Canada. Leading educators there, especially 


in Quebec Province, are taking bold steps to. 


utilize their French-speaking educational 
resources to assist Africa. The University of 
Montreal is considering an African program 
both to train African leaders and provide 
special courses for French-speaking teachers 
before taking up assignments in Africa. 
This, in addition to the generous scholar- 
ship assistance provided by Canada to 
African Commonwealth countries would 
make the total Canadian contribution in 
this fleld second only to the United King<- 
dom. 

The areas in Africa where Americans can 
make the greatest contribution are the pres- 
ent British territories, and the former Brit- 
ish territories now independent. Unfor- 
tunately there is no time here to go into the 
history of Anglo-American educational rela- 
tions, both in the United Kingdom and in 
Africa, for these have influenced to various 
degrees the readiness of Africans to 
accept Americans as teachers. It is evident 
that the most receptive areas are in west 
Africa, where they have had longer contact 
with America and have larger numbers of 
men and women who have attended Ameri- 
can schools and who go home singing the 
praises of their respective alma maters. The 
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recent action by the three governments of 
east Africa—Uganda, Kenya, and Tangan- 
yika—in appointing an east African Haison 
officer in Washington to look after the inter- 
ests of east African students studying here, 
will go a long way to facilitate the eventual 
placement of teachers in east Africa. In the 
Central African Federation the little experi- 


ence Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, . 


and Nyasaland have had with American 
teachers has generally been good. This opens 
up future possibilities of more teachers going 
there. 

Teaching opportunities in the area under 
discussion are practically all restricted to 
secondary education. Here education is pat- 
terned on the British system. The school 
leaving certificate in the African secondary 
school is called the Cambridge overseas 
school certificate or in west Africa the west 
African school certificate. Teachers follow 
meticulously a syllabus issued by the exam- 
inations council covering each of the five 
forms or grades. Examinations are set in 
London for east and central Africa and lo- 
cally in west Africa. When one considers 
the historical development of education in 
England it is not too surprising to note that 
the Cambridge and West African School Syl- 
labi are almost identical in content with the 
New York State Regents Syllabus. This gives 
some idea of the level of Cambridge school 
certificate work. The school certificate itself 
is comparable to the average American high 
school diploma. 

Governments are trying diligently to ex- 
tend the better secondary schools into sixth 
form schools, the sixth form being a 2-year 
addition to the normal 5-year secondary 
school. Thus, the student who goes through 
sixth form normally spends 7 years in sec- 
ondary school, the last 2 years being roughly 
equivalent to the first year of a university 
course; so that those who pass their higher 
school certificate examination do not have 
to sit for the intermediate degree examina- 
tions of a British university or university 
college, but proceed to read for the degree 
itself. Holding the higher school certificate 
or its equivalent, the general certificate of 
education, advanced level, is the way uni- 
versity entrance is gained. In Kenya today 
there is no facility for Africans to do sixth 
form work. In.almost every country con- 
cerned, the difficulty hampering development 
of sixth form work is lack of qualified staff. 

Teaching opportunities are restricted to 
the secondary or postsecondary level (that 
is, sixth form) for several reasons. Con- 
sidering the three main levels of education— 
primary, secondary, and higher—it may gen- 
erally be said that primary education is in 
@ comparatively sound position, especially 
so in west Africa. The government con- 
cerned have put a great deal of thought, 
work, and money into the development of 
primary schemes aimed at universal primary 
education; these schemes are bearing fruit. 
Although the rate of development varies with 
each country, the intent is certainly there 
and implementation follows as quickly as 
loeal teachers can be trained and money for 
buildings becdthes available. It should be 
said that educators concerned with primary 
education, as well as the various ministries 
of education, are not satisfied with the prog- 
ress to date: this in itself is a healthy sign. 
The need for American or other expatriate 
primary school teachers does not have a high 
government priority since most governments 
are increasingly able to cope with the prob- 
lems in primary education. 

University teaching has been adequacely 
cared for by the various British organiza- 
tions sending teachers to.oversea territories, 
for example, the interuniversity council in 
London. Where short-term vacancies do ex- 
ist, American Pulbright and other scholars 
coming out for a year or more of lecturing 
and research are able to fill most of the 


gaps. 
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There is still a shortage of lecturers in 
the critical disciplines of the physical and 
natural sciences and an oversupply of peo- 
ple on the university level qualified to teach 
only in the social sciences. Since all the 
university colleges in British affiliated areas 
are organically linked to London University 
or some other British university, the pri- 
mary source of lecturers is from the United 
Kingdom. Thus, it is quite understandable 
that most vacancies are advertised in the 
United Kingdom and that agencies recruit- 
ing for university colleges look first to the 
United Kingdom for qualified people. 

When one talks about the areas of critical 
educational need in Africa the training of 
teachers always heads the list. Many gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agencies 
such as the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession are con- 
cerned with this problem, but all available 
resources concentrated on teacher training 
would not train adequate numbers of well- 
qualified teachers for a long time to come; 
on this there is universal agreement. 

The crux of the problem is that, given a 
smoothly operating system of primary edu- 
cation and given the excellence of the several 
university colleges, there are not sufficient 
secondary school and higher school facilities 
to give those finishing primary school an 
opportunity to go on to higher education. 
A definite bottleneck exists in staffing 
secondary education with no immediate 
hope of relief. 

Since many of the schools in which prop- 
erly qualified American teachers are needed 
come under the heading of Government 
grant-aided schools operated by missions, a 
teacher’s salary, allowances, and in many 
cases transportation is paid by Government. 
The minimum academic preparation here is 
@ B.A. and M.A. degree, preferably both in 
the same discipline. 

Let me close with my observations on 
what makes a good teacher for Africa: 

Compared to the United Kingdom, the 
United States lacks a tradition of overea 
service. People going out from the United 
Kingdom in any capacity—as colonial serv- 
ant, teacher or businessman—have an in- 
tangible asset in the tradition for oversea 
service which has so long been a part of life 
in the United Kingdom. Most young people 
who go out today from the United Kingdom 
have a friend, relative or neighbor who has 
gone to the colonies, and quite probably 
there are members of the immediate family 
who have served in the past. There is an 
unspoken urge for many people to go abroad 
to the colonies, and an acceptable climate 
for oversea service is a part of everyday life 
in the United Kingdom. Since the total 
population of the United Kingdom is rela- 
tively small, a high proportion have served 
in oversea posts in one capacity or another. 
It is quite evident that no such tradition or 
climate for oversea service exists in the 
United States. Given our total population, 
the number of people who have gone abroad 
in foreign service, business or missionary 
capacities has been infinitely small. The 
links that have been established in South 
America have been so recent and the total 
numbers involved so small by comparison 
that it is safe to say a tradition just does 
not exist here. 

For the teacher going to Africa the adjust- 
ment is great, and the element called “cul- 
tural shock” is very evident. Thus, in the 
absence of a tradition for oversea service, 
recruitment and screening processes assume 
increased importance in order to select only 
the best qualified people. This is done in 
several ways. Programs which require can- 
didates to study under observation for a 
period of 6 months or more are, in effect, 
self-screening mechanisms. An alternative 
is to subject the candidate to panel inter- 
views and examinations covering profes- 
sional, medical, emotional and social suit- 
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ability for service abroad. This is subjective, 
and the evaluator finds himself in the posi- 
tion of judge and jury, unable to call upon 
@ large body of information or experience 
because for the United States as a whole the 
determination of suitable candidates to serve 
abroad in any capacity is a most recent 
phenomenon. People involved in making the 
final decisions as to who should go and who 
should not go to backward areas find them- 
selves acting more and more conservatively; 
for an error in placement resulting in a trau- 
matic experience for the candidate may well 
affect him for the rest of his life, as well as 
doing incalculable damage to our relations 
with the host country. 

I am not attempting to paint a grim pic- 
ture to discourage likely candidates, but 
simply to emphasize that the answers to 
many of the questions concerning those who 
should teach in Africa often are not known. 

Among the most needed qualifications ap- 
pear to be excellent health and a history 
of emotional stability—and here let me say 
that the normal test and measurement pro- 
cedures have proven less than useless. The 
safest practice developed to date seems to 
be a depth interview by a psychiatrist with 
actual experience in the area to which a 
person is being sent—nothing less. In addi- 
tion to a history of emotional stability, a 
candidate must have a real regard and love 
for people of all kinds; being on an “Af- 
rican kick” is not enough. Patience is also 
an imperative: patience with the established 
order and the disorder; adaptibility to chang- 
ing circumstances; and where required, re- 
spect for a superior whose education may 
not be equal to that of the teacher. 

These are the personal and social require- 
ments. Professionally, you must have at 
least a master’s degree. Sometimes a B.A. 
with long teaching experience will satisfy, 
but gradually all ministries are adopting the 
rule that Americans should have an M.A, 
You must remember that the object of go- 
ing to teach in Africa is to raise the general 
level of education. You will be expected to 
provide .educational leadership and assist, 
formally and informally, less qualified teach- 
ers. Thus there is no substitute for pro- 
fessional excellence. 

Qualified teachers with the right frame 
of mind will find the contribution they can 
make to Africa far in excess of their ex- 
pectations. The immediate rewards are few, 
certainly not monetary; and the hazards 
must be recognized. But the feeling you 
sense among your students and the com- 
munity, their wonder and gratitude that you 
have come from that “Valhalla,” the United 
States, to work with them—in this way 
@ rapport and bond is established that 
neither of you will ever forget. 

Thank you. 





Award of Special Citation of the Public 
Health Service in Vessel Sanitation to 
Farrell Lines, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as deserved recognition of the outstand- 
ing record in maintenance of sanitation 
achieved by the Farrell Lines, Inc., it is 
fitting that the attention of the U.S. 
House of Representatives and of the 
public generally be called to the special 
citation awarded by the Public Health 
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Service, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Especially is it noteworthy that Farrell 
Lines, Inc., has earned the coveted award 
for the fourth consecutive year. 

The citation was presented to Adm. 
George Wauchope, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, by Dr. Arnold B. 
Kurlander, Assistant Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, at ceremonies 
on board the company’s vessel, the SS 
African Lightning, on Thursday, August 
11, at the 33d Street pier in Brooklyn. 

The special citation was awarded be- 
cause, in 1959, each of the 14 vessels 
operated by Farrell Lines earned a rating 
of 95 or better on an official Public 
Health Service inspection involving 166 
separate items of sanitary construction 
and maintenance, 

Farrell Line vessels operate between 
the east coast of the United States and 
all three coasts of Africa. 





America and Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the remarks made by the 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor of 
the city of New York, at the opening 
session of the 63d Annual Convention of 
the Zionist Organization of America at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, 
on August 25, 1960. 

It was indeed a brilliant address, 
which I am sure all of our colleagues 
will enjoy reading: 

Reverend clergy, Senator KENNEDY, Mr. 
Redelheim, distinguished guests, my fel- 
low Americans, 4 years ago the Zionist 
Organization of America convened amidst 
great tension and apprehension. 

In the Middle East, Communist arms 
poured into Egypt. Marauders stole across 
Israel’s frontiers, raiding, pillaging, and kill- 
ing. Forces of hate blocked the Suez Canal 
in defiance of international law. Torrents 
of scurrilous abuse were unleashed against 
all who decried this injustice. 

Today, you convene again and we may 
well ask: 

Have we progressed since the eventful days 
of Sinai, 1956? How far have we come since 
the free people of Israel rose in rightful 
wrath to drive the evildoers from their 
doors? 

Have we achieved the international comity 
and friendship for which all humanity hun- 
gers? 

The answers are a matter of history. The 
Suez still remains blocked to Israel. Com- 
munist arms still flow—not only to the 
Middle East, but also to a once friendly 
island off our southern shores. The quiet 
imposed on the frontiers in the Holy Land 
is still an uneasy one. 

Regrettably, the dream of a true Zion 
for all remains unredeemed. 

For we are in need today of a great 
moral renaissance. We must reaffirm the 
principles that relations between states must 
be founded on mutual respect for national 
sovereignty, equality, and territorial integrity. 
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We must acknowledge the desire of all 
peoples to build their own free destinies, 
unencumbered by fears that mighty pow- 
ers—be they of the left, right, or center— 
still harbor grasping ambitions to continue 
economic subjection. 

We have watched bastions of liberty crum- 
ble or grow weak. We have grown too com- 
placent at times in the comforts of our own 
household. We have tended, in too many 
ways, to forsake old friendships, taking 
them for granted. 

We have entered an era of Echo-gazing in 
heavenly reaches, but appear reluctant to 
focus our hearts and minds on the plight of 
millions of underprivileged, hungry, ailing 
and ill housed on our earthly planet. 

Yet, how beautiful and gracious is the 
dream of Zion, whence brother embraces 
brother; where each faith lends courage and 
understanding to its legions; where weary 
and burdened humanity can once more lift 
its shining countenance in prayerful hope of 

eace, 

. I am keenly aware asI again welcome your 
great convention on behalf of the city of 
New York that uppermost in your hearts and 
minds is your undying devotion to peace and 
to the eternal spiritual link forged between 
our beloved America and Eretz Yisroel. 

Blessed are those who were privileged to 
play even minor roles in the rebirth of 
Israel. Doubly blessed am I indeed, for I 
know you will understand the pardonable 
pride I share in following in the footsteps 
of an illustrious forebear. 

I know, too, you will understand my re- 
iteration of a few brief thoughts which it 
was my privilege to express recently in Los 
Angeles; recalling how my father brought a 
heart warming message of hope from Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Jewish 
National Fund at a convention of the ZOA 
in Atlantic City. 

The brief words perhaps bear repeating 
tonight. For the ZOA, just as all great 
American organizations dedicated to hu- 
manity, has always respected and remem- 
bered its friends; always remained alert 
against false entreaties from sources inter- 
ested primarily in courting friendships for 
expediency and selfish purposes. 

Yes, it was a message of hope—from a 
friend—which my father brought from 
President Roosevelt. Hope for what? A 
homeland in Palestine. 

For out of the travail and suffering and 
darkness of an era of unparalleled bestiality, 
a people cried out for justice and redemp- 
tion. Weary, downtrodden, they held fast 
to their faith. Persecuted as no people have 
ever been, they stood erect in the face of 
tribulation and death with the dignity of 
a Job. 

Out of the black hold of frustration and 
despair they crept, stumbled, walked, fought 
and then ran toward the light—the light of 
Zion. 

Up from the hell holes of Eichmann’s Nazi 
cruelty they stirred themselves, wrapping 
their faith around emaciated bodies, lifting 
their voices in thanks for redemption. It was 
nobility of the highest order. This was the 
rebirth of a nation. dedicated the principles 
upon which our own American heritage is 
founded. This was the glory of the King- 
dom of Brotherhood. 

It is neither my purpose nor intention to 
delegate to myself the task of pleading once 
more with Israel’s neighbors to cast aside 
bitterness and join in a fellowship to restore 
the glory of the region where civilization 
first came into being. 

But, I would be remiss, if, as mayor of the 
city with the largest Jewish population in 
the world, where people of all faiths live to- 
gether in harmony; where Christian, Moslem 
and Jew share the blessings of abundant 
democracy, if I did not again voice my 
prayer and hope for lasting peace in the 
Middle East. 


hope to an undying people. 
As we embark at home on momentous de- 


cisions in the months ahead; as we face the 
future together unafraid with all free people; 
as new leaders are about to take the helm 
of America and restore it to its rightful pin- 
nacle on this earth as well as in the reaches 
of space, I welcome you to the city of New 
York. 

You will, I know, again fasten your dreams 
to the high ideals which have inspired you 
since that historic day in Basle in Septem- 
ber 1897, when Theodore Herzl envisioned 
the rebirth of Israel. 

Hold fast to your dreams, my fellow Amer- 
icans. Hold fast to your courage. Together, 
we shall reach for noble heights for America; 
for all who wish to share the abundancy of 
brotherhood and peace. 

Dream, my fellow Americans, not of yes- 
terday but of tomorrow; when East shall 
meet West; when together we shall wrest the 
best of yesterday, mingle it with the strength 
of today and build for a better tomorrow. 

May your deliberations be fruitful not only 
for your people; but for all mankind. 

Shalom. 





John Cardinal O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Philadelphia Enquirer, August 
29, 1960: 

THe LEGACY OF CARDINAL O'HARA 


Philadelphians of all faiths—and peoples 
throughout America and the world—are 
grievously saddened by the death of John 
Cardinal O'Hara on Sunday morning. 

He was a kindly man beloved by all who 
knew him. He was a dedicated servant of 
God and a compassionate friend of all hu- 
manity. He was brilliant and he was also 
humble. 

It was in this city that Cardinal O’Hara 
rose to the summit of lifelong service and 
achievement. It was while serving as spiri- 
tual leader of the archdiocese of Philadelphia 
that he first wore the red hat of a cardinal. 
It is here that his death is mourned most 
deeply. 

The cardinal’s good works in Philadelphia 
will stand for time without end as monu- 
ments to his wisdom and selfless devotion 
to the betterment of man. 

As a conscientious clergyman who knew 
well and at first hand the needs of the un- 
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fortunate and the ill, the underprivileged 
and the undernourished, the orphans and 
the elderly, Cardinal O’Hara mobilized 
mighty forces of assistance. He organized 
the annual Catholic Charities Appeal in the 
Philadelphia area which helps to support a 
hundred institutions, providing a variety of 
benefits to persons of all ages. He founded 
the annual archdiocesan Christmas party 
that is given for needy and abandoned 
children. 

In the field of education Cardinal O’Hara 
provided inspiring leadership and performed 
enduring service of incalculable value to 
the people of Philadelphia. Every level of 
parochial education was expanded and im- 
proved to meet not only the community's 
growing meeds but the cardinal’s high 
standards. Seventy-four elementary and 
high schools were newly founded or newly 
constructed under his direction. Hundreds 
of existing schools were enlarged. Additions 
to both the physical plant and the academic 
curricula of Catholic colleges in the area 
were promoted and encouraged by Cardinal 
O®Fara. 

His interests in educational and charitable 
work were combined in numerous projects 
providing special instruction for the men- 
tally retarded and the physically handi- 
capped. 

The cardinal’s extraordinary accomplish- 

ments in the field of education in Philadel- 
phia were a natural culmination of many 
years of experience. As a graduate of the 
University of Notre Dame, class of 1911, he 
served that institution in successive capaci- 
ties as instructor, professor, dean, vice presi- 
dent, and president. He founded the uni- 
versity’s school of commerce and was its first 
head. 
During his presidency of Notre Dame he 
directed a broad expansion program that in- 
cluded new buildings and additional courses 
of study. Emphasis placed in the 1930’s on 
expanding facilities for scientific research 
and the teaching of science—as well as for 
liberal arts and other subjects of funda- 
mental education—is testimony to the cardi- 
nal’s foresight and wisdom. 

Cardinal O’Hara was a teacher to the end— 
a teacher of men and women as well as 
boys and girls. He taught unforgettable 
lessons in the goodness of life, by his own 
example and through divine inspiration. 

The legacy of Cardinal O’Hara is his good 
life and good works for God and man. It is 
@ priceless treasure. 


THE EARLY YEARS 


A never-ending yen-for knowledge and a 
boyhood desire to be a priest were two of the 
many facets of the early life of John Cardinal 
O’Hara. 

The prelate was born May 1, 1888, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He was one of five brothers 
and three sisters. 

Cardinal O’Hara’s father was the late John 
W. O’Hara, an attorney. Before embarking 
on a law career, his father had been a school 
teacher, a country newspaper editor and a 
US. consular official in South America. 

The cardinal’s mother, the late Ella Thorn- 
ton O’Hara, was the daughter of the pro- 
prietor of a general store near Logansport, 
Ind. She also taught school before her 
marriage. She died in 1944. 

The father—son of an Irish-born farm 
couple—taught school and edited a news- 
paper at Bunker Hill, Ind., immediately 
after graduating from high school. Later, 
he moved his family to Ann Arbor, where he 
furthered his studies at the University of 
Michigan. 

After completing these studies, the father 
and his family settled in Peru, Ind. There, 
the O'Hara children attended parochial and 
public schools. 

In 1950, the cardinal’s parents made a de- 
cision that was to broaden considerably the 
outlook of their sons and daughters. Mr. 
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O'Hara accepted an appointment to the US. 
consular service and was sent to Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

The family often recalled in later years 
that they “had to lease a whole small ship” 
to make the long journey. 

The other family members also related in 
subsequent years that Father John—as 
the prelate always was known to them—dis- 
cussed at length with them during the voy- 
age his hopes of entering the priesthood. 

In the Uruguay city, Cardinal O’Hara at- 
tended the Jesuit school, Colegio de Sagrado 
Corazon. Between sessions, he served as 
secretary to Edward C. O’Brien, then US. 
Minister to Uruguay. 

Ill health interrupted Cardinal O’Hara’s ac- 
tivities, however. Physicians suggested that 
@ stay on.a ranch would aid him. He re- 
gained his health while spending 3 months 
on a cattle ranch in Argentina. 

On his return to Montevideo, the future 
priest made business surveys for the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Commerce. 

His father was transferred 
consulate at Santos, Brazil, in 1907. 
family went there with him. 

The years spent in South America were to 
prove fruitful to Cardinal O’Hara through- 
out his career. He gained a firsthand 
knowledge of the needs of Latin America 
and often assisted in programs which aided 
these countries and their residents. 

It was in 1908 that the cardinal returned 
to this country. The following year—after 
his father opened a law office in Indian- 
apolis—he enrolled at Notre Dame University 
in South Bend, Ind. 


HIS YEARS AT NOTRE DAME 


The gold dome atop the main building at 
Notre Dame University is said to hold a 
special lure for young men who show a 
special love for the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
John Francis O'Hara was no exception. 

From young manhood, the future cardinal 
proudly proclaimed his “love of God and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary.” His motto be- 
came “Follow her, you shall not go astray.” 

Cardinal O’Hara entered Notre Dame in 
1909. It was natural for a son of two former 
schoolteachers to show an aptitude along 
those lines. So while studying for a bachelor 
of philosophy degree, he taught other stu- 
dents elementary Spanish. 

The tall, red-haired future prelate re- 
mained as a lay teacher at the school after 
receiving his degree in 1911. Then, on 
August 8, 1912, he entered the Seminary of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross—the 
teaching order at Notre Dame. 

It was part of a continuing series of events 
which continued for more*than three decades 
and which saw Cardinal O’Hara and Notre 
Dame University become synonymous. He 
devoted much of his great energy to the 
institution and its thousands of students. 

When he left Notre Dame, he did so re- 
luctantly, he often admitted later. But, 
greater honors were to be his and his greater 
feats made him the school’s most illustrious 
alumnus. 

For a year after his ordination to the 
priesthood, Cardinal O’Hara was away from 
Notre Dame. He was ordained on September 
9, 1916, in the Cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Indianapolis, Ind., by the late Bishop 
Joseph Chartrand. 

Immediately, he undertook post-graduate 
work in Latin American history at the Cath- 
olic University of America at Washington. 

He also studied banking at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
While taking this course, he was in residence 
at St. Francis de Sales Church, 47th Street 
and Springfield Avenue. 

In September 1917, Cardinal O’Hara re- 
turned to Notre Dame. He was appointed 
secretary of the faculty there and also head 
of the wuniversity’s department of com- 
merce. 


to the US. 
The 
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Three years later, he founded the School 
of Commerce and became its first dean. He 
also served additionally as professor and pre- 
fect of religion. 

A skilled writer, Cardinal O’Hara founded 
the Notre Dame. Daily Religion Bulletin. 

Written in a down-to-earth style, it put 
religion in the vernacular and made it a liv- 
ing part of the day-to-day life of the col- 
lege student. The publication soon became 
nationally known. Students would send it 
home to parents or forward it to parish 
priests or teaching sisters. 

Cardinal O’Hara—calling on his expert 
knowledge of Portuguese and Spanish—also 
conducted a daily Latin-American news serv- 
ice for a time. His releases went to 75 news- 
papers. 

While a faculty member at Notre Dame, 
Cardinal O’Hara again visited South Amer- 
ica. This time, he established a student ex- 
change program with leading universities 
there. Later, he started Notre Dame’s Latin 
American course. 

Fond of all sports and in particular foot- 
ball and swimming, Cardinal O‘Hara was 
known as an intricate part of the famed 
teams of the school at South Bend. . 

The late Knute Rockne—most famous of 
all Notre Dame grid coaches—often told 
visitors: 

“Here comes Father O’Hara. He’s my as- 
sistant: He keeps the players spiritually 
es 

At its 1933 meeting, the Provincial Coun- 
cil of the Holy Cross Fathers selected the 
future cardinal as vice president of the unle 
versity. 

The council met again July 5, 1934, and 
this time picked Cardinal O’Hara as presi- 
dent of the university. He was named to 
succeed the late Father Charles L. O’Don- 
nell. 

In taking the high office, the new presi- 
detit advised the faculty and students; 

“Prayer is wise. So is sacrifice.’ 

For much of Cardinal O’Hara’s tenure as 
head of Notre Dame, this country was 
gripped in financial depression. All colleges 
found problems multiplying. 

But, Notre Dame's president displayed 
amazing administrative skill. As a result, 
the university became larger. 

A new science building, two new student 
residence halls and a recreation center were 
constructed. Various new courses of study 
were introduced. The student body in- 
creased steadily. 

In 1936, he conferred an honorary degree 
on Eugene Cardinal Pacelli, then Vatican 
Secretary of State. Cardinal Pacelli later 
became Pope Pius XII. 

The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
named Cardinal O’Hara as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Eighth Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress at Lima, Peru, in 1938. 

While in South America, the visiting unl- 
versity head made special studies of educa- 
tional systems there. He was especially 
lauded for his work by President Lopez 
Contreras, of Venezuela. 

The faculty and students at Notre Dame 
showed mixed emotions when Pope Pius XII 
announced on December 11, 1929, that the 
future cardinal had been chosen titular 
bishop of Mylasa and appointed military 
delegate, auxiliary bishop of the Army and 
Navy diocese. 

They were overjoyed at the honor be- 
stowed. But, they were saddened at the 
prospect of Notre Dame without “Father 
John.” 

AS A BISHOP 

Against a background of medieval splen- 
dor, Father John Francis O’Hara was con- 
secrated a bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church on January 15, 1940, 

The ceremony took place in Sacred Heart 
Church on the campus of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 
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More than a third of the church’s hier- 
archy in the United States attended. They 
were joined by hundreds of priests and lay- 
men. Many of the latter were Notre Dame 
alumni, who traveled great distances. 

The™~consecrator was Archbishop, later 
Cardinal, Francis Spellman, of New York. 
He was assisted by Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter, of Indianapolis, and the late Bishop 
John F, Noll, of Fort Wayne. All three 
were long-time friends of the new bishop. 

In a sermon at the time, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas V. Shannon, of Chicago, 
likened the spirit of the new bishop with 
that of the school which he had headed. 

“Bishop O’Hara has presided over an insti- 
tution that-has always connoted a brave 
spirit, copartner in the militancy of the 
church,” Monsignor Shannon said. 

“We know him to be a man of peace. 
Storms may beat about him, but his bark 
is well ballasted. No one can teach others 
who is not himself taught of God.” 

In his new high position, the future car- 
dinal headed a special diocese for Roman 
Catholics in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. 

Under his jurisdiction were approximately 
1,000 civilian auxiliary and commissioned 
Catholic chaplains. His new duties took the 
prelate to practically every military instal- 
lation. 

He continued these visits as often as pos- 
sible during the Second World War. 

Chaplains everywhere soon considered the 
bishop to be a close friend. He carried on 
extensive correspondence with each of them, 
sending at least one letter a month. 

Thousands of soldiers and sailors were 
baptized and confirmed by Cardinal O’Hara. 

Headquarters of the military delegate were 
in New York. The then Bishop O’Hara was 
in residence at St. Cecelia’s Church. 

He found that the parish included a num- 
ber of Puerto Rican families, newly arrived 
in New York. His familiarities with Latin- 
American languages enabled him to learn of 
their many problems. 

Despite his busy schedule, the prelate di- 
rected part of his efforts to aiding these 
families. 

On March 10, 1945, the military delegate 
was named Bishop of Buffalo, N.Y. He suc- 
ceeded the late Bishop John A. Duffy. 

Installation ceremonies were held on May 
8, 1945, in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Buffalo. 
Presiding was Cardinal Spellman. 

As head of the upper New York State 
diocese, Cardinal O’Hara added to his al- 
ready great reputation as an administrator. 

The diocese’s educational system was en- 
larged with numerous new grade and high 
schools being opened. 

An annual campaign for Catholic Charities 
was begun. Despite high goals, it always 
succeeded—the only drive of its type to do 
so in the vicinity. When asked for an ex- 
planation, volunteers pointed to the inspira- 
tional leadership of the bishop. 

On Nov. 28, 1951, Pope Pius XII appointed 
the prelate as Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
one of the Nation’s largest Sees. 

It was the second time the Bishop suc- 
ceeded to a See formerly headed by the late 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty. Cardinal 
Dougherty had been Bishop of Buffalo from 
December 1915, until May 1918, and Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia from May 1918 until 
May 1951. 


AS ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA DIOCESE 


John Cardinal O’Hara's espiscopate in the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia was character- 
ized by an active and vigorous administra- 
tion. 

He was appointed fifth archbishop and 
ninth ordinary of the archdiocese on Novem- 
ber 28, 1951. At the same time, he was 
named Metropolitan of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Pennsylvania, 
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The archdiocese is comprised of Philadel- 
phia and the counties of Berks, Bucks, Car- 
bon, Chester, Delaware, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, and Schuylkill. It covers 
5,043 square miles. 

In addition to this archdiocese, the prov- 
ince includes the dioceses of Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Erie; Scranton, Altoona-Johns- 
town, and Greensburg. “t has a Catholic 
population in excess of 3,400,000. 

Cardinal O’Hara was installed at the Ca- 
thedral of SS. Peter and Paul on January 9, 
1952, by Archbishop, now Cardinal, Amleto 
G, Cicognani, then Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States. 

At that time, the cardinal set forth the 
keynote for his activities. 

“If you will kindly tell me your needs, I 
shall do my best to meet them,” he told the 
assemblage. 

“I know no other way to serve. Working 
together, with the assistance of God’s grace, 
we can help one another save our souls.” 

Much of the program he spearheaded cen- 
tered around education, the home, and 
charity. 

Although the school system of the arch- 
diocese had attained a fine reputation for 
leadership, Cardinal O’Hara found that ad- 
ditional facilities were needed. 

He directed the opening of more than 60 
new parish schools and the improving and 
expanding of 300 existing schools. Fourteen 
new high schools were constructed to house 
35,000 more pupils. 

Parochial elementary and high schools in 
the archdiocese now are attended by approxi- 
mately 280,000 students. 

The seven existing Catholic colleges and 
universities in the area also were greatly 
improved. Three new institutions of higher 
learning—Cabrini College, Holy Family Col- 
lege, and Blessed Sacrament College—were 
opened. 

The cardinal also directed that St. Charles 
Borromeo Seminary at Overbrook be opened 
to students for the priesthood from nearby 
dioceses. 

To aid the mentally retarded, Cardinal 
O’Hara founded four special schools. A new 
school for the blind was opened and facili- 
ties for the deaf and hard of hearing were 
enlarged. 

Nearly 40 new parishes were established, 
most of them in newly developed suburban 
communities. The Catholic population of 
the archdiocese now exceeds 1,500,000. In 
1952 it was 1,114,122. 

The Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul was 
redecorated. A Spanish-speaking center was 
opened. 

Cardinal O’Hara also fostered Catholic ac- 
tion. An information center was opened in 
midcity. Activities of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine were widened. A new 
printing plant was built for the Catholic 
Standard and Times, the archdiocesan news- 


paper. 

Family life was the focal point of an ex- 
tensive program. Women’s groups in par- 
ishes, known as the Committee for Christian 
Home and Family, were o 

The premarital instructions — program 
was started under the sponsorship of the 
Archdiocesan Family Life Bureau. Family 
holy communion Sundays were encouraged. 

The practice of blessing babies each Sun- 
day during May was inaugurated. Thou- 
sands of children were blessed by the Cardi- 
nal and his Auxiliary Bishops at the Cathe- 
dral and in various regional churches. 

Formation of the Cardinal’s Committee 
for Charity was announced early in 1958. 
The committee has representation in every 
parish. 

Each year, a campaign for funds is con- 
ducted. Most of the money is raised on a 
single Sunday afternoon when a door-to- 
door canvass of Catholic families is con- 
ducted. 
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Annually, the appeal has amounted to 
more than $2 million. It benefits about 100 
institutions, child care centers, and homes 
eee 

In December 1956 Cardinal O'Hara held 
his first Christmas party for needy and 
abandoned children. It has become an an- 
nual event. 

To Cardinal O’Hara, the size of the proj- 
ect or the possible difficulties to be en« 
countered never seemed insurmountable. 

His characteristic comment usually was: 

“If it’s God's will, and God’s work, He'll 
find the way and see us through.” 


AND FINALLY AS CARDINAL 


John Francis O’Hara had been a priest for 
42 years when Pope John XXIII named him 
a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church 
on November 16, 1958. 

“The news made me numb,” the new 
Prince of the Church said at that time. 

As a member of the Sacred College, Cardi- 
nal O’Hara became an adviser to the Pontiff, 
As such, he was named to three congrega- 
tions of the Roman Rota—the Congregations 
of the Council, of Religious, and of Semi- 
naries and Universities. 

Cardinal O’Hara was the second cardinal 
in the history of the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. His immediate predecessor was 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, who had been 
created a Cardinal on March 7, 1921, 

The reserved and scholarly prelate also 
became the first member of his 
order—the Congregation of the Holy Cross— 
to become a cardinal. The order is popu- 
larly known as the Holy Cross Fathers, 

The cardinal was one of 21 newly desig- 
nated cardinals to attend a consistory at the 
Vatican from December 15 to 18, 1958. At 
@ public function, the new Princes received 
their traditional red hats from the Pope, 

At the consistory, Cardinal O’Hara was 
assigned one of Rome’s most beautiful 
churches as his titular church. It is the 
Church of SS. Andrew and Gregory on the 
Celian Hill. 

Upon his arrival in Rome for the cone 
sistory, Cardinal O’Hara shunned public ac- 
claim and appearance. Instead, he went 
directly to the Chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in St. Peter’s Basilica. There, he knelt 
in prayer. 

Thousands braved chill winds for several 
hours to await his arrival home at Phila- 
delphia International Airport on Deceme- 
ber 20,1958. And his brief—yet significant— 
statement drew loud cheers. 

He said simply, after stepping from the air 
liner: 

“It’s great to be home.” 

Tens of thousands lined Broad Street and 
other thoroughfares in south Philadelphia 
to greet his motorcade that day. Again, the 
Cardinal quietly acknowledged the homage, 

Then he proceeded directly to the Cathe- 
dral to offer mass for the people, 





Consumer Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 6, 1960, I addressed the 46th 
Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conference at Chicago, Ill. My remarks 
were printed in the Credit World of 
August 1960 and I have requested per- 
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mission to have them included in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
(By Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri) 


Consumer credit has been a subject in 
which I have been very much interested for 
many years. 

Soviet Russia is now following Western 
Europe in developing consumer credit. West- 
ern Europe has been slow in developing 
consumer credit; indeed it has been only 
since the Korean war that consumer credit 
has. assumed any importance there, and yet 
today there are indications that its growth 
rate is matching that which has occurred in 
the United States. 

Consumer credit in the United States has 
been growing at a very rapid rate. At the 
end of 1950 total consumer credit outstand- 
ing was $21,741 million. At the end of 1959 
the total was $52,046. The figure by the end 
of 1960 will be close to $60 billion. 

Even in the United States consumer credit 
may be regarded as a recent and modern phe- 
nomena. In 1929 the total consumer credit 
outstanding was $6.4 billion and in 1945 it 
was $5.7 billion. It is apparent, however, 
that World War II stunted the growth of 
this economic phenomena, because in the 
1941 the figure was $9.2 and this should be 
related to the nadir of 1933 of $3.5 billion. 

The most rapid growth has been in per- 
sonal loans: $2.8 billion in 1950 to $9.97 in 
1959, although automobile paper is a close 
second, $6.07 billion in 1950 to $16.59 in 1959. 
Repair and modernization loans jumped from 
$1.016 in 1950 to $2.704 in 1959. Other con- 
sumer paper rose from $4.799. in 1950 to 
$10.234 in 1959. ~Noninstallment credit, 
though showing continuing growth, is less 
spectacular. The 1950 figure was $6.768 bil- 
lion in comparison to $12.564 billion in 1959. 

Underlying this growth is its strange im- 
perviousness to the postwar recessions. Also 
notable is the commendable iticrease in the 
installment credit repaid figures which rise 
fvom $18.445 in 1950 to $43.239 in 1959. Of 
course, without this factor, installment credit 
would not be in a business. 

I believe it is about time that consumer 
credit receive the social and economic analy- 
sis that its importance deserves. Much dam- 
age can result, indeed has resulted, from a 
misinterpretation of what consumer credit 
is in essence. 

For example, I believe that consumer credit 
is really not a proper tool for monetary con- 
trol except in very short periods of time, and 
even then only in very specific ways. And 
yet it is one of the first items listed by econ- 
omists and monetary authorities when they 
speak of monetary restraint. When stand- 
by controls are mentioned reference is im- 
mediately made to consumer credit as one of 
the major controls to be implemented. 

I believe, aside from the evidence before 
our own eyes in the United States and West- 
ern Europe, if a Communist State like Rus- 
sia is beginning to use consumer credit it 
must have some real basis in modern 
economics, 

The inherent power behind this economic 
phenomena has to be very great to break 
through the Communist ideology which it 
basically contradicts. 

Indeed, this economic force is great. It 
stems from the fact that an individual’s 
needs and wants do not conform to the 
years in his life during which he is gain- 
fully employed. Consumer credit is the 
counterpart of pensions and annuities and 
insurance. Both seek to spread the earnings 
of the individual more equally over his entire 
life, and not bunch it in the years when 
he is actually productive. 

Much has been done in our society by way 
of spreading income over from the working 
period of a man’s life to the years of his 
retirement and many devices have been de- 
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veloped to assist him in performing this 
desirable economic and human function. 

Little, however, has been said of antici- 
pating the income of an individual so that 
the earlier years before the earnings are 
sufficient may be adequately and economt- 
cally financed. Yet if spreading income 
over a person’s entire life more equally is 
important, and I*believe it is, attention 
should be paid to both periods when the 
income is not being earned the period be- 
fore it is earned as well as. the period after 
it has been earned. 

The income of a man should be permit- 
ted, if at all economically possible, to be 
related to his expenditures. We have 
learned that business cycles no longer, if 
they ever did, relate to the number of days 
it takes the earth to go around the sun, 
Similarly, we should realize that the indi- 
vidual man has only 40 working years out 
of a lifetime of three score and ten. The ex- 
penditures required of a man when he starts 
married life, for example, are on the average 
greater than his expenses after his family 
has been raised, particularly after he has 
acquired equity interests in his home, con- 
sumer durables, savings, etc. 

The income of a man should be spread, 
if it can be done economically, to cover the 
period when he is still learning his profes- 
sion, or trade. I might interpolate that 
either it is his anticipated income that is 
used or it is bound to come somewhere 
from within the society, be it the family, 
privately endowed institutions or the Gov- 
ernment, if we are to have education. In- 
deed, the correlation between amount of 
education and amount of income has now 
been clearly established and money invested 
in education can he paid off as a relatively 
small percentage of the increased earnings 
resulting from the education. Society as 
well as the individual benefits from this 
process. 

I do not believe our society, based as it is 
upon the theory that men should be per- 
mitted to rise to the limits of their abilities, 
is well served by an economic system where 
only those who have assisting parents or 
inheritance can gain the capital necessary 
to get the education they can absorb to es- 
tablish for themselves and their families the 
standard of living which their abilities 
would permit. Nor do I believe our society 
is well served by the alternative system of 
having a@ political bureaucracy set up a sys- 
tem of endowments and scholarships and 
select through whatever procedures they 
might develop who shall be more fully 
trained and educated and who shall not. 
Consumer credit is the way to get off this 
dilemma. 

There is no question of the added value 
to society from spreading income from the 
earning years to cover the later years of re- 
tirement from earning. This process re- 
quires savings. Capital accumulation which 
is required to finance economic growth is 
dependent upon savings. 

SPREADING INCOME 


However, there is this added value to so- 
ciety from spreading income from the future 
back to the present in order to train and 
educate the future entrant into the labor 
market, which I suggest. Furthermore, 
there is, I have suggested, the value to so- 
ciety from spreading income anticipated in 
the future back to the present in order to 
permit young families to have and rear chil- 
dren in an atmosphere and home life of rea- 
sonable high standards. To be specific, if a 
young mother can have a dishwasher and a 
clothes drier during the period she is try- 
ing to raise young children, she can do a 
much better job of rearing the children, and 
society definitely benefits from this process. 

I believe the economists who look at the 
increasing amount of consumer credit in the 
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United States with alarm should relax. The 
ra,id growth should be related to the fact 
that consumer credit in the United States, 
if it is the economic and social phenomena 
I believe it is, has not yet matured, indeed 
it is in its infancy, and it will not mature 
until three full generations pass. Further- 
more, as inherited wealth continues to de- 
cline in importance in our society, as I 
anticipate it will, I expect corisumer credit 
to take up the gap. Consumer credit will 
reach maturity when the personal income of 
our society is fully spread both backward 
and forward relating the earning years to 
the full years of the individual’s life. 

There are many faults in our political 
economic structure which still operate at 
cross-purposes to the idea of spreading a 
person’s income throughout their entire life 
as opposed to spreading it unevenly as we 
do over the working years of a person’s life, 
Our tax laws still do not recognize this 
desirable feature, although in respect to 
savings and spreading income into the later 
years of life through annuities and other 
devices some recognition has been given to 
it. However, under our system of graduated 
income taxes we have no device which per- 
mits a person to spread his personal income 
for tax purposes over a period of years. The 
result is that those with fluctuating incomes 
like our farmers or those who amass most 
of their income for their life in a few short 
years like athletes and entertainers are taxed 
at higher rates in the years of great earnings 
and in the years of little or no earnings they 
frequently lose even the value of their per- 
sonal exemptions. Accordingly, a great pre- 
mium and one without any social values that 
I can see, is placed under our graduated 
income-tax laws upon a person with a more 
even flow of income. 

We have seen the great efforts being made 
by our people to spread their income into 
their years of retirement through stock pur- 
chase plans, pension plans, insurance of all 
sorts, etc., which seek to avoid the impact 
of the high tax rate in their years of earning. 
This era has been one of insurance, one of 
prepayment, which is good. Now we are see- 
ing an overlapping of a new era, that of post- 
payment, and it is important to examine it 
to see if it, too, is good. 

I again point out that prepaying—sav- 
ing—for retirement has received the social 
and monetary economists’ sanction because 
it carries with it the desirable economic fea- 
ture of generating savings. It also carries 
with it the sanctions of mankind’s traditions 
developed over the centuries he has had to 
cope with economic laws based as they were 
upon scarcities. Therefore, the progress we 
are making in encouraging retirement pro- 
grams has been widely acclaimed. 

Unfortunately, postpaying * * * consum- 
er credit * * * has not received this social 
sanction and indeed it is viewed as being 
something almost socially undesirable. One 
reason, of course, has been the thought that 
this is the reverse of saving. Another ex- 
planation is that we have not yet fully 
realized that base of all economic law of the 
centuries preceding us has been altered. 
Through the availability of electric power 
and technological advancements on a broad 
front, our society in America today is based 
upon plenty, not scarcity. But I can even 
speak to the subject in a traditional fashion 
and point up arguments which I think 
make credit respectable. 

Some consumer credit may be the reverse 
of saving, but a great deal of consumer credit 
is in itself saving. Buying a consumer dur- 
able on time certainly is a device for gaining 
an equity investment in the consumer dur- 
able, and to this extent it is savings. Buy- 
ing a home on time certainly has a large 
element of saving connected with it. I have 
suggested that buying an education on time 
is in essence a capital investment that pro- 
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duces an ample return on the investment. 
Therefore, even that has a large aspect of 
saving about it. Postpaying a trip to Flor- 
ida or Europe seems to have little element 
of saving about it, and I can imagine other 
areas of use of consumer credit which on 
their face also seem to have little savings 
inthem. Yet, I would not presume to judge 
hastily what is in reality a capital investment 
and what not. A trip to Europe to a bud- 
ding young architect or a linguistic student 
might indeed be a very sensible capital in- 
vestment and, therefore, have a real ele- 
ment of personal as well as social saving 
about it. 

The most that can be said against con- 
sumer credit saving is that it does not pro- 
vide accumulated capital for investing in 
economic growth. But even here we must 
pause to take stock. We are well aware of 
the fact that economic growth is dependent 
on something more than capital accumula- 
tion; it is likewise based upon human skills 
and capital must be used to train the skills 
if they do not already exist. It is not easy 
to separate capital from that which capital 
must be spent for. When we speak of capital 
being necessary to finance growth we cer- 
tainly imply that the capital will be spent. 
Investing money in a company means that 
the company will use the capital for either 
building buildings, purchasing machines or 
in training human skills or at least in gath- 
ering together human skills that already 
exist. 

Am I coming through on this subject of 
consumer credit? If I am, then it should 
now be apparent why I view with great alarm 
the idea that consumer credit controls is a 
desirable social tool for controlling con- 
sumer spending... If what we are seeking in 
utilizing credit controls is to curb inflation 
then I would urge that we deal directly with 
what we are talking about * * * prices of 
goods and services. Much as I dislike the 
idea of price controls because of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties connected with them 
and the interference that it imposes in the 
free marketplace, I would much prefer this 
type of control to an attempt to interfere 
with the economic function being performed 
in our society by consumer credit * * * as 
I have been outlining it. Nor is it sufficient 
to state that consumer credit control would 
be selective. Who indeed is capable of se- 
lecting what our individual citizens should 
have and not have. 

However, I would like to go one step 
further in discussing inflation itself because 
inflation has been as much misunderstood, 
in my judgment, as has consumer credit. 
Real inflation is what I call a blood disease. 
It exists when we have tampered with the 
value of money as a measure of goods, serv- 
ices, labor, and savings. I have said “tam- 
pered.” Perhaps a better statement would be 
this: when through our ignorance we have 
failed to preserve the dollar as an accurate 
measuring device of goods, services, labor, 
and savings. 


ECONOMIC COSTS 


Part of our tampering or failure to act 
wisely in our treatment of the dollar as a 
“weight and measure” has been our failure 
to understand economic costs. Our method 
of measuring inflation has been primarily 
through the consumer price index, the 
wholesale price index and other selective 
series. All of these statistical series though 
very valuable have obvious defects about 
them. 

None of them measure increase in quality 
or the cost resulting from increased variety 
or choice. Furthermore, none of these in- 
dexes measures other increased real costs; for 
example, the economic cost resulting from 
. the depletion of the Mesabi iron ore in 
Minnesota was bound to increase the cost of 
steel and this increase unless compensated 
for by increased productivity was bound to 
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show up in the consumer price index. Yet, 
it would be economically unsound to refer 
to this increased rise as an element of “in- 
flation.” 

The cost of rapid technological advance- 
ment is another real economic cost which is 
not measured in our economic indices set up 
to measure inflation. We talk about the in- 
creased cost of drugs and seek to relate that 
to inflation or to some group of individuals 
trying to gouge the public. Both references 
are equally unsound. Rapid technological 
advancement springs from increased capital 
spent in research and development. This 
cost must be recouped in the price charged 
forthe product. Rapid technological ad- 
vancement brings in its wake obsolete equip- 
ment and obsolete skills. The cost of this, 


too, must be borne somewhere, usually in the © 


price of the product or service to be sold. 
Rapid technological advancement requires 
training of new skills and the purchase of 
new equipment. These costs too must be 
borne. The only recoupment of these costs 
other than in sales price of the articles or 
services is through increased quality, which 
is very inadequately measured in our indices 
and increased productivity which might be 
reflected in a lowering of the cost. 

Consumer controls or indeed price controls 
will not help to hold in line this economic 
process, except to damage it. If a wrong 
diagnosis has been made the only effect of 
treating this as the disease of inflation would 
be to curb future economic growth as well 
as undermine the present standards of living. 


MONETARY DISEASE 


There is such a thing as inflation—a 
monetary disease. It occurs when more 
money is printed than the economic growth 
up to that point justifies. Credit control 
is not money control. It can be affected 
by the amount of money available and it 
can be controlled by those who have the 
power to control the amount of money in 
ways short of credit controls. Unfortu- 
nately, in the past those who have the power 
to control money have confused credit with 
money and with the economic process 
which I have attempted to describe. In s0 
doing they have damaged economic growth 
as well as price stability. 

Credit is controlled, in essence, by the 
judgment of those in the business of extend- 
ing it. If they—and that means essentially 
this audience—relate it to the ability of the 
individual to earn dnd they look upon this 
as a method of income spreading then we 
will keep the process from being abused. 

Furthermore, I believe the success or fail- 
ure of the creditman’s business is s0 
wrapped up in making an accurate appraisal 
of potential earnings of their customers 
that there really is little danger of their 
overextending credit. However, as in any 
business there can be those who enter it to 
abuse it—to make the fast buck and then 
to flee. But I regard policing against this 
kind of operation to be the same as policing 
against any kind of piracy. We must main- 
tain constant vigilance, but as long as the 
pirates don’t control the police force we are 
on safe grounds. 


CREDIT CONTROL 


In this respect I want to discuss briefly 
a subject where I believe those in the credit 
control field need to tighten up. A congres- 
sional committee has already started look- 
ing into this matter. I do not believe I am 
telling any of you anything. All I am really 
doing is emphasizing it. There must be an 
end to this business of using a consumer 
durable business or any other business seek- 
ing to sell goods or services to the public as 
a front for what really is a business of ex- 
tending consumer credit. However, these are 
rackets and like all rackets they cannot 
stand up against good competition. Indeed, 
the only way they can survive economically 


generations from now. 
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or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
invite the attention of my colleagues in 
the House and the Senate to the good- 
will baseball tour of Japan to be made 
this fall by the San Francisco Giants as 
the sports feature of the centennial cele- 
bration commemorating the signing of 
the first Treaty of Commerce and 
Friendship with Japan. 

After stopping off in our newest and 
50th State of Hawaii for a few exhibi- 
tions, the Giants will play 16 games in 
Tokyo, Sapporo, Sendai, Toyama, Osaka, 
Fukuoka, Shimonoseki, Hiroshima, Na- 
goya, and Shizuoka. 

Most of us are aware of the tremen- 
dous interest that the Japanese have in 
our national pastime. But few of us, I 
am sure, have any idea of the influence 
that. baseball has had on Japanese- 
American relations. 

BASEBALL IN JAPAN 86 YEARS OLD 


Japan is said to be the oldest nation 
outside of the United States to be play- 
ing baseball. Only 30 years after Abner 
Doubleday is supposed to have originated 
the game at historic Cooperstown, base- 
ball was introduced to Japan. This was 
in 1874, so Japanese baseball is 86 years 
old this year. 

Count Nobuaki Makino, one of Japan’s 
most illustrious statesmen and father- 
in-law of former Prime Minister Shi- 
geru Yoshida, who, probably more than 
any single individual, gave new Japan 
its pro-United States orientation, is gen- 
erally remembered as Japan’s first base- 
ball player. Premier Yoshida, as most 
Americans recall, was the last Prime 
Minister during the period of the occu- 
pation and the first Prime Minister 
when Japan regained her sovereignty in 
1952. He headed a special delegation to 
Washington this past May to participate 
in the centennial celebration here. He 
also headed the Japanese delegation that 
signed the peace treaty in San Fran- 
cisco in 1951. Count Makino learned 
to play baseball when he visited Phila- 
delphia in 1871 as a member of the 
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Prince Iwakura mission. On his return 
he introduced baseball, with its special 
terminology, to a Japan just emerging 
from its feudalism. 

Within 20 years it had become a pop- 

ular and well-accepted game, largely be- 
cause of the promotional writings of 
Shiki Masaoka, who, though known as 
the foremost “haiku” poet of the Meiji 
era, is better remembered as the father 
of Japanese baseball. 
In 1878, Ki Hiraoka, who was bitten 
by the baseball bug while studying in 
New York City, organized the first team, 
representing the Shimbasi Athletic Club, 
built the first baseball diamond in what 
is now the famous Ginza district in 
Tokyo, introduced the wearing of team 
uniforms, and threw the first curve ball 
seen outside this country. 

In its early developmental period, 
baseball teams represented various ath- 
letic clubs or industrial plants. In a 
few years, however, the schools and uni- 
versities took up the game and made it 
the spectacular spectator sport that it 
is today, when crowds of 80,000 are not 
unusual for a college championship. 

In 1905, Waseda University came to 
this country to play a number of our col- 
leges and universities. This was the 
first oversea trip ever taken by any 
Japanese sports team and was the fore- 
runner of the many exchange good-will 
tours by various athletic stars and teams 
in the past half century. 

SAN FRANCISCO IDENTIFIED WITH JAPANESE 

GAME 

Two San Franciscans, Herb Hunter 
and Lefty O’Doul are the legendary 
baseball idols of Japan. The former 
helped develop college baseball, while 
the latter helped to organize profes- 
sional baseball there. 

The first all-star team to visit Japan 
was in November 1931, which included 
such baseball immortals as Lefty O’Doul, 


Lefty Grove, Larry French, Mickey — 


Cochrane, Muddy Ruel, Lou Gehrig, 
George Kelly, Frank Frisch, Willie 
Kamm, Rabbit Maranville, Al Simmons, 
and others. In 1934 Babe Ruth led one 
of the greatest aggregations ever assem- 
bled, every member of which has been 
enshrined in baseball’s Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown, N.Y., to Japan, where they 
played to crowds of over 100,000. Con- 
nie Mack, incidentally, was the manager 
of that dream team, and his assistant 
was Lefty O’Doul. 

Herb Hunter of San Francisco is 
known as America’s baseball ambassa- 
dor because he remained to coach the 
game at Waseda and Keio universities 
after visiting Japan as a member of a 
group of Pacific coast players in 1920. 
When he returned to the United States, 
he persuaded then Baseball Commis- 
sioner Landis to authorize major lea- 
guers to visit Japan to conduct clinics to 
instruct the Japanese in the finer points 
of the game. Casey Stengel, currently 
the revered manager of the New York 
Yankees, was a member of the first con- 
tingent, which also included Waite Hoyt, 
Herb Pennock, Guy Bush, and George 
Kelly. 

Lefty O’Doul, a native San Francis- 
can, is synonymous with the spirit of 
American baseball in Japan. While vis- 
iting Japan in 1934 with the all-star 
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team, he advised Matsutaro Shoriki, 
president of the Yomiuri Shimbun, one 
of the “Big Three” national newspapers 
of the country with a circulation over 
3 millions, in organizing what has come 
to be known as the Yomiuri Giants, 
named in honor of the then New York 
National League entry who are the San 
Francisco Giants of today. The Yomi- 
uri Giants are known as the Yankees of 
Japan, however, for their perennial 
championships. The Yomiuri Giants 
were the first professional baseball club 
there, but others quickly followed and 
their version of a major league was es- 
tablished. Today, there are two major 
leagues, with the champions of each 
playing off for the Japanese title every 
autumn, much as is done in the United 
States. 

As beloved as Lefty O’Doul is in his 
native city, where he managed the San 
Francisco Seals entry in the old Pacific 
Coast League for many years, he is prob- 
ably better known in Japan, where his 
humanitarianism in helping orphan 
children is almost as legendary as his 
baseball contributions. The two-time 
batting champion of the National League 
enjoyed his greatest years in our na- 
tional game as the star outfielder for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and the New York 
Giants of the late twenties and early 
thirties. 

During World War II, the militarists 
tried to “wipe out’ baseball because of 
its American origin and its popularity 
among all segments of the population. 
After the surrender, baseball was among 
the first sports to regain its place in the 
minds and hearts of the people. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, as the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers, recog- 
nized its potential as an invaluable in- 
strument in. building new Japan into a 
democratic, freedom-loving nation and 
issued a directive to assist in its revival. 

BASEBALL’S FINEST HOUR 


Probably baseball’s finest hour, and its 
greatest contribution to international 
understanding and friendship, was in 
the fall of 1949, when Lefty O’Doul took 
his then San Francisco Seals over for a 
series of 13 games. That tour is credited 
with bringing the Japanese and the 
American people together in a spirit of 
mutual fellowship, for it was the first 
time since the end of the war that the 
defeated Japanese left their self-imposed 
shell to cheer Americans. 

Just before Mrs. MacArthur threw out 
the first ball at Korakuen Park in Tokyo, 
for the first time after the war the 
Japanese Rising Sun flag was raised, and 
the band played their national anthem. 
Thereafter, the American flag was raised, 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
played. Also, for the first time, hot dogs 
and cokes were sold to the Japanese on 
that day. 

Near the conclusion of their tour, 
Lefty O’Doul was invited to the Imperial 
Palace to meet the Emperor, who told 
him: 

It is by means of sports that our countries 
can be brought: together. I am glad that I 
can personally thank you for it. 


At a reception for the team at the 
American Embassy where General Mac- 
Arthur had his residence at that time, 
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prior to its departure for the States, the 
Supreme Commander told O’Doul: 

This trip is the greatest piece of dip] 
ever. All the diplomats put together would 
not have been able to do this. 


Later, referring to the love and ad- 
miration in which he-is held by the 
Japanese public at large, General Mac- 
Arthur told him: 

You’ve finally arrived home, Lefty. 


Two years later, in 1951, Lefty O’Doul 
returned to Japan with the first postwar 
major league all-stars, who included Joe 
DiMaggio, then of the New York 
Yankees. Since that time, several all- 
Star aggregations and several major 
league teams, such as the New York 
Giants, the Brooklyn Dodgers, the New 
York Yankees, and the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, have played in Japan. 

APPROPRIATE TEAM, APPROPRIATE YEAR 


In this Centennial Year of Japanese- 
American relations, it is appropriate 
that the San Francisco Giants, heirs of 
the immortal New York Giants’ heritage, 
are visiting Japan. 

The American baseball team will be 
led by Baseball Commissioner Ford 
Frick, who long ago appreciated the 
significant role that baseball could play 
in international good will. It was he, by 
the way, who in a statesmanlike decree 
several years ago ruled that major 
league teams could visit Japan only on 
alternate years in order that there would 
not be too much of a drain on Japan’s 
hard earned dollar exchange. 

Horace C. Stoneham, longtime owner 
and president of the Giants, will accom- 
pany his team, which is among the most 
colorful and representative in sports. 
His Willie Mays is considered by many 
to be the best player in our national 
pastime today. 

And, of course, Lefty O’Doul will again 
be with the team, for the Japanese iden- 
tify baseball with this distinguished na- 
tive son of California. 

Appropriately enough too, the invita- 
tion to visit Japan was extended by the 
Yomiuri Giants, whose president is still 
Matsutaro Shoriki, recently described by 
his U.S. biographers. Edward Uhlan, 
Dana L. Thomas, and Bob Considine as 
the “Miracle Man of Japan.” Among his 
accomplishments are that he is a rank- 
ing member of the Japanese Parliament, 
former cabinet minister, Japan’s first 
atomic energy commissioner, and the in- 
dividual responsible for making televi- 
sion available to the rank and file 
Japanese, 

Tsuneo P. “Cappy” Harada, an Ameri- 
can-born Californian of Japanese ances- 
try who as a lieutenant during the occu- 
pation period contributed much to the 
revival of baseball after the surrender, 
served as the liaison in arranging this 
goodwill tour as the sports feature of 
this 100th anniversary year of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and 
Japan, 

As our Nation and Japan begin the 
second century of diplomatic relations, 
all of us are aware of the increasingly 
important role that Japan must play as 
our partner and ally in the Far East. 
There are forces in the world today 
which would destroy the goodwill that 
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exists between the American and Japa- 
nese peoples. And so, in these critical 
times, I know that I speak the senti- 
ments of the American people in paying 
tribute to the constructive character of 
baseball’s contributions to Japanese- 
American friendship and understanding. 

May the forthcoming visit of the San 
Francisco Giants, and their fellow citi- 
zens of the city by the Golden Gate who 
plan to accompany them as special in- 
dividual goodwill ambassadors, be as 
successful in promoting goodwill as 
those in the past, for on the field of 
friendly competition, with friendly spec- 
tators, are sown the seeds of interna- 
tional comity and cooperation that are 
so essential to the peace and prosperity 
of the Pacific. 





The Arsenals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following excellent 
article appearing in the July-August 
issue of Ordnance magazine. This arti- 
cle, I feel, makes an excellent case for 
the retention of the few Government- 
owned and operated establishments that 
are today playing such a vital role in 
weapons production and the development 
of the weapons of the future. 

On April 21, 1960, I addressed the 
House in a 1-hour special order at which 
time I described in great detail the situ- 
ation at the Naval Weapons Plant located 
here in Washington, D.C. Again, on 
July 1, 1960, I called the attention of 
Congress to this fine installation and 
continued my criticism of the adminis- 
tration, which is deliberately and mali- 
ciously destroying one of our Nation’s 
most vital defense installations. . Unfor- 
tunately, I have been unable to force the 
administration to change its views on the 
future of this plant even though I believe 
I have clearly proved that the action 
underway is not in the best interests of 
our defense effort. I do not intend to 
quit this fight, for I am confident that 
my position is sound and it is my inten- 
tion to take the case against the admin- 
istration to the people of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland in the 
forthcoming campaign. I pledge to con- 
tinue my efforts with the new adminis- 
tration to bring about a fair and im- 
partial review of the situation. 

The article referred to follows: 

Tue ARSENALS—THE POSITION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION ON THE ESSEN-~ 
TIAL FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT OWNED AND 
OPERATED WEAPONS CENTERS AS THE RE- 
POSITORIES OF ARMAMENT RESEARCH, DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND PILOT PRODUCTION 
(Periodically a hue and cry is raised about 

our arsenals—those few Government owned 

and operated establishments where the art 
of designing and producing. our military 

Weapons is conducted by trained military and 





eatin personnel. Once again the question 

is being debated in high places. The oa 
“Keep the Government out of business,” is 
being used erroneously, we think, when ap- 
plied to those noncommercial products (call 
them ordnance, armament, or weapons, as 
you will) for which there is no normal peace- 
time private industry. Since its beginning 
40 years ago, the American Ordnance Asso- 
ciation has upheld the time-honored place 
of the arsenals in our national pattern of 
weapons preparedness. It has maintained 
always that arsenals, as copartners of Ameri- 
can industry, are essential. It has never 
failed to support the arsenal system as the 
repository of weapons research, development, 
and limited pilot-line production together 
with the training of personnel incident 
thereto. This position of the association 
was Officially restated to the Secretary of De- 
fense less than 3 years ago. The report, pre- 
pared by nationally recognized experts and 
addressed to the Secretary of Defense, was 
forwarded by the executive vice president of 
the association under date of October 10, 
1957. It is more timely now than it was 
then and is published below in the hope that 
all members of the association will assist in 
making it known to their fellows—Tue 
EDITORS.) 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: The “arsenal system” 
as a functaion of long-range armament pre- 
paredness in the United States has been and 
is a bulwark for the progress of research, 
development, and’ production engineering of 
American armament in time of peace. This 
is a truth which is frequently challenged 
and therefore which need restatement from 
time to time. 

By “arsenal system” is meant the tradi- 
tional organization of Government owned 
and operated establishments—always few in 
number—where the art of ordnance design 
and manufacture is kept alive. In normal 
times there is no arms industry in the 
United States. 

The position which certain of these estab- 
lishments hold in our national defense po- 
tential is well worthy of periodic review, 
especially at a time such as the present when 
new concepts of warfare and resultant new 
forms of armament are under constant study. 
Accordingly, with the approval of our board 
of directors, a group of exceptionally well- 
qualified members of the American Ordnance 
Association has reviewed this situation over 
the past several months, and I am pleased 
to transmit to you the consensus of their 
views. 

All members of the group have had inti- 
mate and lengthy armament experience in 
peace and in war. The group consisted of 
the following members of the association: 

Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., U.S. 
Army, retired, Washington, D.C., a director 
of the American Ordnance Association and 
an officer of more than 30 years in the 
Ordnance Department of the Army who 
served as Chief of Ordnance, 1942-46. 

Walter N. Howley, Morton, Pa., chairman 
of the Shell Committee, American Ordnance 
Association, and an authority on the design 
and production of artillery shell, whose 
direction of the Gadsden Shell plant, Gads- 
den, Ala., was an outstanding example of 
industry-~-arsenal liaison. 


Cc. Jared Ingersoll, Philadelphia, Pa. a 
member of the advisory board, American 
Ordnance Association, and an industrialist 
who served for many years and during World 
War II as chief of the Philadelphia Ordnance 
District. 


Adm. Albert G. Noble, U.S. Navy, retired, 
New York, N.Y., chairman of the underwater 
ordnance division, American Ordnance Asso- 
ciation, and a career officer of the U.S. Navy 
who served for many years in positions of 
highest responsibility and who was Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy, 1947- 
50, 
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In its review the Association considered 
the following basic facts: 

Ordnance is the generic term embracing 
all weapons, armament, and appurtenances 
for their operation and main 
whether land-based on or under the sea, 
or airborne, including: 

All ammunition and its chemical, metal- 
lurgical, and atomic components. 

All rockets, bombs, guided missiles, torpe- 
does, depth charges, and mines. 

All combat vehicles, tanks, tank destroy- 
ers, and weapon carriers. 

All vehicles for automotive transport ot 
personnel and matériel on land. 

All optical, aerial, mechanical, 


electrical, 
. and electronic systems for locating and 


tracking targets on land, at sea, in the air, 
and in space. - 

The time-tested pattern of armament 
preparedness in the United States since our 
beginning as a Nation has been based upon a 
corps of trained technical military and 
civilian personnel in the Army Ordnance 
arsenals and Naval Ordnance plants. 

These career technicians are skilled in the 
design, development, production, and im- 
provement of all types of noncommercial 
military weapons. They have been respon- 
sible in great degree for industry-ordnance 
cooperation. 

In large measure this also applies to the 
trained military and civilian personnel of 
our Air Force depots and matérial areas. 

The career technicians and the machines 
necessary to the art are instantly available 
to transmit to American industry the tech- 
niques of armament design and production 
in time of emergency. 

These men and the machines are the 
permanent sources of specifications, flow 
charts, and pilot-line know-how from which 
American industry can draw for engineering 
and manufacturing guidance in time of war. 

Thus, essential norms of procedure, cost, 
and engineering detail become available 
when the services themselves have under 
their jurisdiction the necessary men, mate- 
rials, and machines. They are adjuncts to 
American industry and serve as catalysts to 
inaugurate all our armament production in 
time of war. 

This military pattern known as the arensal 
system has existed in our country for more 
than a century and a half and has provided 
through every decade of our national ex- 
istence the skills and leadership essential for 
armament prepardeness. The arsenal sys- 
tem has maintained these plants and their 
personnel as the repositories of armament 
knowledge and art during all the peacetime 
periods of our history. 

The arsenals have furnished the leader- 
ship which keeps the art abreast of military 
demands and, at the same time, consistent 
with engineering and industrial progress. 
They have provided the control at all times 
essential to the superior quality and per- 
formance of armament to meet the stated 
requirements of the military characteristics 
of the Defense Establishment. 

In a word, the arsenal system, throughout 
our history, has proved these establishments 
to be an extremely important part of our 
preparedness program, for it is through them 
mainly that the art of munitions design, 
development, and manufacture is perpetu- 
ated. They are, when war comes, the guar- 
antee of timely and adequate transition, 
through their assistance to American indus- 
try, in the effective conversion of the Nation 
from the needs of peace to those of war, 
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Mindful of the new forms of modern 
armament and the relatively meager peace- 
time production of armament by American 
industry, it is the considered judgment of the 
group that the basic philosophy of the 
arsenal system still applies and should he 
preserved at all reasonable costs to insure 
our long-range national security. 

Accordingly, the association urges that a 
sufficient number of arsenals and ordnance 
plants be maintained, staffed by career mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, to accomplish 
the following objectives: 

1..To make certain that there be available 
at all times military arsenals and plants at 
which the art of armament design and pro- 
duction is effectively maintained. In s0 
doing, these establishments would not op- 
erate other than pilot lines and in no way 
undertake quantity production which could 
more efficiently and effectively be performed 
by private industry. 

2. To assure through this means the direct 
training of officer personnel in all the tech- 
nical details of armament design, selection 
of proper materials, and production—from 
the drawing board to the pilot line itself. 

These officers, when later assigned to the 
administration of armament -production 
and other logistical problems on a national 
scale, thus have the personal experience 
with actual working conditions, upon which 
real leadership and effective management 
depend. 

3. To make certain that a reasonable staff 
of civilian engineers is likewise constantly 
trained and available at these establish- 
ments, not only for continuity of their op- 
erations in time of peace but especially to 
provide a cadre of trained artisans who can 
instruct and guide American industry when 
war strikes, to produce unfamiliar items in 
vast quantities and in a minimum of time. 

These personnel are thus equipped to ex- 
ercise the technical responsibility of design 
and production engineering so vital to the 
inauguration of earliest possible quantity 
production of special weapons by commercial 
industry in a national emergency. 

4. To have. available in these arsenals 
and plants the facilities where Reserve offi- 
cer personnel on active duty can be similarly 
taught and trained in the techniques of 
armament design and manufacture. 

5. To provide through these establish- 
ments standards of operating procedure and 
costs of production which will serve as a 
guide to alert industry and the Government 
for the production of equipment in time of 
a national emergency. 

6. To maintain these establishments as 
sources for the pilot-line production of non- 
commercial items which, because of their 
special nature and composition and the 
small quantities required, could not be ob- 
tained as efficientiy from private industry. 
Thus they will continue to be a means 
whereby the necessary engineering is per- 
formed between the phase of research and 
development of an ordnance item and the 
phase where. private industry undertakes 
quantity production in time of war. 

In submitting the above observations, the 
American Ordnance Association is not un- 
mindful of our national policy following ev- 
ery war in which the United States has been 
engaged. We, therefore, urge that a suffi- 
cient number of arsenals and ordnance 
plants, Government owned and operated, 
adequately staffed and maintained, be kept 
in operation permanently for the design and 
pilot-line manufacture for the services in 
the following noncommercial fields: 


Aircraft armament, combat and tactical 
vehicles, electronic fire-control and guidance 
systems, guided missiles and rockets, gun 
ammunition and bombs, guns and gun 
mounts, military propellants and explosives, 
small arms, small-arms ammunition, under- 
water ordnance. 
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Thus will be provided ‘a safeguard for the 
technical training. of military and civilian 
personnel which has existed throughout our 
history and has proved its value time and 
time again. The arsenal system, by provid- 
ing continuity of knowledge, was of inesti- 
mable value in helping American industry 
to undertake production of quality arma- 
ment in the First World War, the Second 
World War, and the Korean war. 

The American Ordnance Association holds 
that should the arsenal system as described 
above be materially weakened the long- 
range armament preparedness of the United 
States would be jeopardized now and for 
years to come, 

Eptror’s Note.—On the question of ar- 
senals, Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., 
Chief of Army Ordnance from 1942 to 1946, 
states in his book about America’s arma- 
ment effort in World War II, “The Industry- 
Ordnance Team”: “We have all been seri- 
ously concerned about the survival of our 
arsenals during the lean peacetime years 
when manufacturing orders for our small 
peacetime Army were few and far between. 
We have likewise gloried in the wonderful 
achievements of our arsenals in the war. 
Were. it not for our arsenals, the defeat of 
Germany and Japan would have been greatly 
delayed. Industry alone, without arsenal 
know-how, could not have mass produced 
the weapons and ammunition in the in- 
credibly short time it has taken. 

“The transmission to the plants of in- 
dustry of the essential know-how depended 
upon our arsenal employees and, in par- 
ticular, upon those same men whose salaries, 
a few years earlier, had been slashed to the 
bone. If they had resigned back in those 
lean years rather than suffer severe salary 
cuts, there would have been a serious loss to 
our Ordnance Department and to the Nation. 

“Just as England and the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Britain’s RAF, so also are 
America and the United Nations tremen- 
dously indebted to our arsenal military and 
civilian personnel who kept alive the science 
of munitions manufacture and who passed 
on to American industry the techniques re- 
quired initially to produce, in gigantic 
quantities, the armament that has given 
all of us another and perhaps a final opportu- 
nity to build a better world. 

“In the postwar era the arsenals will con- 
tinue to serve as training schools for our 
Regular officers, and for our Reserve officers 
when they are called for brief periods of 
active duty. During the years of peace, the 
arsenals, in addition to preserving the science 
of armament manufacture, will carry on 
various types of forward-looking scientific re- 
search work necessitated by the successful 
employment of the atomic bomb. 

“Although the arsenals are repositories of 
armament knowledge and carry forward from 
one war to another the techniques of manu- 
facturing, their role as producers of certain 
types of ordnance materiel should not be 
minimized. Watervliet Arsenal, for example, 
is the largest cannon manufacturing plant in 
the country. It not only possesses the basic 
knowledge of how to use steel in the produc- 
tion of cannon and transmits this knowledge 
to selected manufacturers who must help 
increase cannon production in wartime, but 
it consistently maintains its preeminent po- 
sition in the field of cannon production and 
during the Second World War outstripped 
all other plants. The same is true of Spring- 
field Armory, the largest single producer of 
the Garand rifle. 

“Frankford Arsenal likewise continued 
throughout the war the production of small- 
arms ammunition, although there were pri- 
vate plants and Government-owned, con- 
tractor-operated plants in the country pro- 
ducing all calibers of small-arms ammuni- 
tion. Frankford also contributed greatly to 
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the production of optical and fire-control 
instruments and maintained a production 
line for artillery ammunition shell cases. 


“The arsenals are at all times prepared to 
supply production techniques to civilian 
manufacturers who have had no previous 
experience in the production of ordnance 
equipment. But it is equally true that our 
arsenals received many benefits from those 
industrial firms with which they have been 
associated. At the beginning of the national 
emergency, the arsenals were able to con- 
tribute their pilot-line techniques to civilian 
manufacturers. Later in the war, these same 
manufacturers were able to improve upon 
initial arsenal techniques, to speed up pro- 
duction, and to lower costs. Volume or mass 
production replaced laboratory or pilot-line 
production. 

“In the early days of the war effort, our 
arsenals were thrown wide open to industry. 
At Watervliet Arsenal, for example, private 
firms learned for the first time such cannon- 
manufacturing processes as the boring of 
deep holes, rifling, and step threading. 


“On some jobs it was advisable to have 
contractor personnel perform the duties of 
the operator in the arsenal to insure a suc- 
cessful beginning in the civilian~ plant. 
Sample cutting tools were made available 
so that they could be duplicated as to proper 
material, hardness, clearance angles, shear, 
lips, and’grinding finishes. Facility and op- 
erating drawings were provided.” 





U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO 


SPEECH 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (S.J. Res. 170) 
to authorize the participation in an inter- 
national convention of representative citi- 
zens from the North Atlantic Treaty nations 
to examine how greater political and eco- 
nomic cooperation among their peoples may 
be promoted, to provide for the appointment 
of U.S. delegates to such convention, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
breakdown of personal diplomacy in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs during 
these past several weeks has sharpened 
the ideological, political and economic 
struggle now going on throughout the 
entire world. The situation is grave in- 
deed, but not without real hope. Per- 
haps two things of positive good in the 
interest of freedom and justice across 
the face of the earth can yet be accom- 
plished as a result of the diplomatic dis- 
appointments of the past several weeks: 
First, it might well be that we have had 
pointed out to us in a way more dramatic 
than otherwise might have been possible 
the aims and tactics of the international 
Communist movement. Writing in his 
book, “The Real Soviet Russia,” the late 
Joseph Stalin said: 

Words must have no relation to actions— 
otherwise what kind of diplomacy is it? 
Words are one thing, actions another. Good 
words are a mask for the concealment of bad 
deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more possi- 
ble than dry water or wooden iron, 
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Certainly the events from Camp David 
to the ill-fated summit meeting in Paris, 
to the postsummit events in the Far East, 
bear out in bold detail this statement. 
Second, it could bring about at an even 
earlier date than might have otherwise 
been thought possible a convention 
among NATO members to explore fur- 
ther NATO cooperation in the vitally im- 
portant fields of economic and political 
action. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that NATO 
is strong militarily and prepared for the 
military defense of Western Europe. 
However, all is not so muscular with 
other aspects of NATO endeavor and I 
refer to such matters as the various eco- 
nomic, monetary and political problems 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. ‘These economic, monetary and 
political factors are equally as important 
to the functioning of NATO as is the 
military strength of NATO. All of these 
facets are interrelated and go to make 
up the whole pattern of North Atlantic 
defense. The argument may be put for- 
ward, Mr. Chairman, that we have held 
numerous other NATO conferences and 
this is true. However, the fact is that 
these provious conferences have tackled 
the problem piecemeal and none have 
tackled them as a whole. If NATO is 
ever to function as an integrated entity 
with all its component parts making 
their own peculiar and significantly 
needed contribution to this defense al- 
liance, we need a “Committee on the 
Whole” which will wrestle with the 
problems involved from the beginning 
to the end as a whole and not on a 
piecemeal basis. 

I urge affirmative action on this pro- 
posal. If we seek strength today in the 
unity of the North Atlantic community 
we shall show Moscow that we are in no 
frame of mind to make huge unilateral 
concessions. Visible and within our 
grasp, we have the possibility of build- 
ing such military, economic and moral 
strength that the Communists will not 
dare challenge our position of freedom 
in the North Atlantic community. We 
can yet prove this union to be one of the 
world’s most potent influences toward 
peace. 





Active Prosecution as the Key to Air 
Pollution Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ConcrRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD & Summary of an article by Dr. W. A. 
Quebedeaux, Jr., Ph. D., of the Harris 
County Health Unit, Houston, Tex., en- 
titled “Active Prosecution as the Key to 
Air Pollution Control.” 

In the millenia in which man has ex- 
isted in this world, he has had two vital 
requirements: pure air and pure water. 
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Now, with tremendous expansion in pop- 
ulation and in industrial use of both of 
these vital, lifegiving substances, the 
strain on the two resources is becoming 
almost intolerable and will grow worse 
with each passing day. 

The article, summarized, appeared re- 
cently in an address published by Dr. 
Quebedeaux at the golden jubilee meet- 
ing of the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion, held in the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Quebedeaux has been an able and 
outstanding champion against pollution 
of streams, waters, and the air in his 
area, and his long experience in this field 
is carefully synthesized below: 

ACTIVE PROSECUTION AS THE KEY TO AIR 

POLLUTION CONTROL 
(By Walter A. Quebedeaux, Jr., Harris Coun- 
ty Health Department, Houston, Tex.) 

In common with other large cities in this 
as well as foreign countries, the problem of 
air pollution control is becoming more 
acute. It is one which must be solved if 
the moral integrity of the community is to 
be maintained and the property values as 
well as the health of those living close to 
the plant be protected. 

INJURY NOT EXCUSED 


Neither the fact that the trade is lawful, 
nor that it is needful, nor that the injury 
is unavoidable in the exercise of trade, will 
excuse its operation in a locality where it 
inflicts actual injury.on others and that 
place for the operation of a trade is a con- 
venient one, under the law, only when it is 
carried out where no injury results to others 
from it. Coupled with these decisions is 
the one handed down by the supreme court 
of Texas in 1951, holding that: 

“Where the tortious acts of two or more 
wrongdoers join to produce an indivisible 
injury, that is an injury which from its na- 
ture cannot be apportioned with reason- 
able certainty to the individual wrongdoers. 
All of the wrongdoers may be held jointly 
and severally liable for the entire damages 
and the injured party may proceed to jJudg- 
ment against any one separately or against 
all in one suit.” 

By this last decision it is not necessary for 
a complainant to prove the percentage of 
damage from any particular source, but he 
may file suit against all suspected plants 
without dividing their responsibility. 
Therefore, under the above statutes and 
court decisions, in the State of Texas it has 
become relatively easy to obtain relief 
through the courts if desired. 

With this legal background, on December 
1, 1953, the Commissioners’ Court of Harris 
County, Tex., organized a stream and air 
pollution control section within the frame- 
work of the Harris County Health Unit. 
The history of the growth of the program 
has been outlined in another paper. The 
purpose of this organization was to gather 
evidence of violations of either the State or 
Federal statutes which would then be of use 
in the prosecution of the violators. 

A system of gathering this evidence had 
to be devised since these cases are of a spe- 
cial nature and depend primarily upon the 
individual citizen notifying the pollution 
control group of conditions which either are 
a nuisance to him or interfere with his 
health, comfort, and well-being. Immedi- 
ately upon receiving this complaint, inves- 
tigators of the stream and air pollution con- 
trol section go to the place from which the 
complaint originated. At this step of the 
program speed is of the essence, because it 
is necessary that the investigator be able to 
experience and observe the condition of 
which the citizen complained. From this 
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point it is the investigator’s duty to 
the offending material to its source. 
times this is difficult or nearly im: 
but in any event, it is attempted. Once the 
source of the contamination has been deter- 
mined, those responsible are informed and 
recommendations are made that they cease 
the operation which is producing the of- 
fending material or pollutant. 

FORMAL COMPLAINT FILED 

In the performance of the duty described 
above, the stream and air pollution control 
section enjoys the trust of both citizens and 
industries. This situation is aided by an 
informed commissioners’ court who stand 
ready to help in any manner and, in addi- 
tion, they take pride in pointing out our 
particular set-up to their counterparts in 
other countries. 

It is through this citizen group that the 
tremendous amount of aid has been obtained 
since they, in effect, are the electorate who 
control the elections of the commissioner’s 
court and the various judges. It has always 
been found that when public pressure is 
exerted the will of free people prevails. 


PROSECUTION BASED ON LAW 


We believe that another feature of our 
program is the fact that the prosecution is 
based on elementary law which for centuries 
has been passed down through the genera- 
tions and forms the elementary cornerstone 
of the democracy of this country. There are 
no special acts which were passed by the 
Texas Legislature, and full confidence is 
placed in the enforcement of our basic law. 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
Harris County program from those of other 
sections of the country is the lack of stated 
concentrations which are allowed. Some- 
times this is termed as a code of operations, 
but it is the position of the Harris County 
group that the concentration or amount of 
any pollutant being discharged by a given 
plant is inmaterial until this pollutant in- 
terferes with the health, comfort, or well- 
being of citizens living in the area. It is only 
under these circumstances that the stream 
and air pollution control section enters the 
picture. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURES CAN BE USED 


In addition to the basic State criminal 
statutes covering general nuisance and water 
pollution, there are several types of criminal 
procedures which can be used and will result 
in severe penalties to the defendant if he 
continues to violate these statutes. Of 
course, the first one is that which is known 
as the Habitual Criminal Act. Under this 
regulation it is possible to quadruple the 
fines and ultimately declare the defendant 
an habitual criminal, which automatically 
places him under an injunction and pre- 
vents him from continuing his plant opera- 
tions. 

The next procedure which is possible is 
that which can be taken by a justice of peace, 
where he constitutes a court of inquiry. In 
this situation, the justice of peace will issue 
subpenas to any individuals who might have 
knowledge of the conditions and require 
them to testify under oath as to such knowl- 
edge. After such a court of inquiry, the jus- 
tice of peace then institutes a charge, should 
he find that there has been a violation of the 
State statutes. 

Another procedure, which probably is one 
of the roughest, although it is not used to a 
large extent, is that of the prosecution ask- 
ing the criminal county court for injunctive 
relief. Under this situation, especially when 
cases are filed under the general nuisance 
statute, the court, upon finding that the de- 
fendant is guilty of committing a violation 
of the general nuisance statute, can proceed 
in several different ways. A perpetual in- 
junction can be declared and the party may 
be required to enter into a bond, with secur- 
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ity, pr the judge may deem it sufficient to 
instruct the plant to conduct its operations 
in such a manner as not to violate the nui- 
sance statute. The bond which is demanded 
should be a reasonable amount, as fixed by 
the court, and should be of such size as to 
make it unprofitable for that party to con- 
tinue his violations. If a subsequent viola- 
tion occurs, the court immediately declares 
the defendant in contempt and makes such 
additional requirements or penalties as it 
sees fit. 

In all of the above cited statutes, there are 
mone which are found in Texas law alone. 
A search of the statutes of other States will 
probably disclose their existence. It is our 
belief that with this legal basis there is suffi- 
cient basis in the law for stream and air 
pollution prosecution and that it depends 
entirely upon the attitude of the control 
officer involved. 

In the prosecution of cases in the criminal 
courts, it has been our experience that testi- 
mony from one or more complaining citizens 
is imperative. There are decisions from the 
higher courts to the effect that: 

“It is not necessary for the State to prove 
that there were actually any individuals 
harmed by the polluting material, but that 
it is sufficient to show that the polluting 
material is capable of affecting the health 
of the people.” 

Of course, the testimony of the control 
official and other experts is required. It has 
been our experience that the usual prosecu- 
tor from either the country or the district 
attorney’s office is not familiar with this par- 
ticular type of prosecution and that it is 
imperative for the control official to instruct 
the attorney in the engineering technical- 
ities involved. Ultimately, these prosecutors 
will become familiar with these cases and 
will need little or no actual help from the 
control officer. 

It is our opinion that the experience gain- 
ed in the last 4 years indicates that active 


prosecution might well be called the “Key 


to Air Pollution Abatement.” 





The Expendable Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time many of us have been under- 
taking to call to the attention of the 
Nation that there are some in our Gov- 
ernment who apparntly feel that our 
great textile industry is expendable. We 
have also pointed out that the unrealis- 
tic policy of this administration toward 
the importation of low-wage foreign tex- 
tiles is taking away the jobs of thousands 
of our people who earn their living in 
textile plants in North Carolina and 
other textile areas. 

This feeling of many of our people was 
expressed in a very excellent manner in 
an editorial appearing in Southern Tex- 
tile News on Saturday, August 27, 1960. 
This excellent trade paper is edited by 
my good friend, E. D. Lewis, whom I 
consider to be one of the outstanding 
journalists in the South. The editorial 
to which I have referred is of such ex- 
cellent quality that I feel it should be 
read by every Member of the House of 
Representatives and, therefore, request 
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that the same be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of this 
date: 

THe EXPENDABLE INDUSTRY 


No serious consideration of long-range 
effect has ever been included in bureaucratic 


planning. 

Cotton mills represented the quickest way 
to give employment to the most people in the 
underdeveloped nations. So, the foreign aid 
program financed cotton mills, 

It was inevitable that the output of these 
cotton mills would exceed the demand of 
native populations and that the surplus pro- 
duction would find its way into international 
trade. This was not included in the think- 
ing of our planners. 

We now have a worldwide surplus of cot- 
ton textiles. 

Native populations cannot afford and have 
no desire for 98-cent shirts. But the United 
States is a ready, profitable market for cheap 
cotton products. In fact, it is the greatest 
market in the world. 

Tapping this market has become the most 
important objective in international trade. 
Every member nation of the GATT concen- 
trates on securing concessions from the 
United States. We are accused of being a 
high tariff nation. We are charged with 
being unfair to the have-not nations. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Of 36 major trading nations, the United 
States ranks eighth from the bottom in aver- 
age import duties. In the percent of money 
collected from imports, the figure is only 5 
percent of declared values. For most na- 
tions this figure is upward of 9 percent with 
two major European nations ranging as high 
as 25 percent. 

What is important? Up to now the United 
States has been more than generous to the 
rest of the world in reestablishing fits indus- 
trial production, in providing a market. for 
its surpluses. Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, Japan, and others are now prosperous. 

But their prosperity, their continued ex- 
istence, depends on the strength of the 
United States, economically and militarily. 
Should the United States fade they would 
be left naked in their opposition to Com- 
munist aggression. Diplomatically, they rec- 
ognize that. Commercially, the United 
States is their patsy. 

It is important that we reassess our posi- 
tion in world affairs and act our age and 
weight. It is no longer necessary that we 
give any concessions to any nation. Main- 
taining the United States in full military and 
economic strength is the most important 
objective of the free world. Nothing else 
counts. 

Yet, our planners are willing to play ducks 
and drakes with the most important seg- 
ment of American prosperity because some 
muddleheaded idiot decided a few years 
back that the American textile industry 
could be expended in the struggle for world 
friendship. 





Vicious and Unfair Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial as to our 
current policies on imports of textiles and 
footwear, which appeared in the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union-Leader on August 
8, .1960: 
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Vicious AND UNFAIR COMPETITION 


A matter that should be of serious concern 
to every citizen of New England is the danger 
to this area’s economy that arises from our 
current policies on imports of textiles and 
footwear. Officials of both industries and 
unions connected with them are expressing 
increasing concern not only over past trade 
inequities but also over future prospects. 

Leaders of the Textile Workers Union of 
America recently charged that administra- 
tion proposals in current tariff discussions 
“invite the destruction of the American wool- 
en and worsted industry.” The union has 
sounded an urgent call to all woolen and 
worsted manufacturers to join in all-out 
opposition to new proposals which, the union 
says, would provide even less protection than 
the present formula. 

Following closely on the heels of this pro- 
test was a demand for higher duties and 
establishment of quotas to protect the hard- 
hit shoe industry. In a statement presented 
to the US. Tariff Commission and the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information on Au- 
gust 2, Maxwell Field, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New. England Shoe and Leather 
Association, representing 430 shoe- and 
leather-producing firms, warned of the seri- 
ous impact of low-priced shoe imports on 
the New England economy due to the fact 
that New England mills produce most of the 
low- to medium-priced women’s and men’s 
footwear in the shoe industry. 

Mr. Pield expressed the association's strong 
opposition “to any reduction in the current 
duty of 20 percent ad valorem on women’s 
and misses’ and 10 percent on men’s and 
boys’ cemented footwear.” Field warned 
that the total of leather and rubber shoe 
imports has risen from 11,028,964 pairs in 
1955 to 80,468,39 pairs in 1959—an increase 
of 629.6 percent. 

Nor does this alarming trend show any 
sign of stopping. “Imports of footwear dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1960 continue to 
rise at an alarming rate—up 165 percent 
over the comparable period in 1959, reaching 
@ total of 67,500,000 pairs,” Field said. 

Although the association primarily repre- 
sents shoe manufacturers producing leather 
and fabric footwear on conventional ma- 
chinery, Mr. Field also took time to point 
out that for the first time in the history of 
the rubber footwear industry imports ac- 
tually exceeded domestic production—by 9 
percent. 

With wages in the footwear industry in 
Japan and Hong Kong averaging only 10 to 
17 percent of US. labor rates, and with 
labor being a major item in production costs 
in our country—amounting to one-fourth to 
one-third of the manufacturer’s selling 
price—it goes without saying that the indus- 
try cannot long survive such viciously unfair 
competition. 

The New England shoe and textile indus- 
tries have a right to expect that their inter- 
ests and the interests of their employees will 
be given better consideration, 





U.S. Citizens Commission On NATO 





SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (S.J. Res. 170) 
to authorize the participation in an interna- 
tional convention of representative citizens 
from the North Atlantic Treaty nations to 
examine how greater political and economic 
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cooperation among their peoples may be pro- 
moted, to provide for the appointment of 
U.S. delegates to such convention, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, when Dr. Streit appeared before 
our committee in advocacy of the resolu- 
tion now before us he referred to the fact 
that the Constitution of the United 
States was not the product of a con- 
vention of specialists. It was indeed far 
from that. It is doubtful that a conven- 
tion composed exclusively of the ablest 
political economists of the age could have 
produced the imperishable document 
that the experience of the decades has 
proved to be the place among the polit- 
ical documents of the ages of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of 
America. The men who wrote the Con- 
stitution of the United States came from 
all the walks of life, and they had had 
the experiences of men facing many 
problems in many activities of human 
existence. These human experiences 
gave them understanding, and above all 
an understanding of good intentions 
but coupled with human frailties and 
from this understanding came the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Dr. Streit pointed out two members 
of our committee, one the chairman and 
the other a top ranking member of the 
minority, Dr. Morcan and Dr. Jupp. 
They are both pre-eminent in the medi- 
cal profession and they are both family 
physicians. It is no disparagement of 
the specialist and of the great contribu- 
tion he has made to medical progress, 
but it is the family physician who keeps 
the family on its feet and who ministers 
to its need for medical attention, in 
minor and in major ailments the clock 
es and on every day of the calen- 

ar. 

Dr, Streit’s presentment and his ana- 
logy made a tremendous impression 
upon me. What the world most needs 
today is an assurance of peace. I am 78 
and I have very much less to lose than 
a young man of 18. Yet the young man 
of 18 is in exactly the same position 
as am I at 78 if on a flash an atomic 
war is sprung. I am 78 and I want to 
live. I do not want my future, how- 
ever short it might prove along the 
way of natural causes, made shorter by 
an atomic bomb. How much greater is 
the stake of the young man of 18. 

Mr. Chairman, you get people together 
from all of the NATO countries, and 
this thought I know will be uppermost 
in their minds. They need not be spe- 
cialists. The big thing is that they 
would be human beings with back- 
grounds of human experiences. They 
would have no authority to authorize 
any sort of a program. Their principal 
function would be to get together and 
to talk together, and, Mr. Chairman, 
when you get people with good hearts 
and with a common interest and from 
many countries getting together and 
talking and thinking things out you are 
going to make real progress in finding 
the path to peace, That is my faith. 
If one does not believe in people one 
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cannot believe in God, and if one be- 
lieves neither in God nor people he is 
hopeless. 

I hope the resolution will be adopted 
overwhelmingly. It-may mean spend- 
ing a little money. Perhaps as much 
as the wee fraction of the cost of an 
atomic bomb or a battleship, a wee wee 
fraction thereof. But it will be one of 
the best investments for peace ever au- 
thorized by this Congress. I repeat, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am 78 and I want to 
go on a little longer. In voting for this 
resolution I am voting for something 
that I think.is a real contribution to my 
chance of not having my life abruptly 
cut short by an atomic war at the early 
age of 78. 





Medical Care for the Needy Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, until the 
Congress has the benefit of strong lead- 
ership, which would be shown by a Demo- 
cratic President, there will be no com- 
prehensive, adequate plan to meet the 
medical needs of our senior citizens. 
Medical and hospital care for the elderly 
must eventually be devised as part of the 
time-tested social security insurance sys- 
tem. I am grievously disappointed in 
the bill we have just passed. 

The measure which first passed the 
House was meager and miserly; the com- 
promise measure which passed 
has been termed a shabby joke. It would 
cover some 2.4 million persons over 65 
now receiving old-age medical assistance 
under State assistance programs, plus an 
estimated million more persons a year 
classed as medically indigent. Federal 
assistance grants would be stepped up 
under the bill to encourage States to 
develop comprehensive medical care pro- 
grams. Participation of the States 
would be completely optional however, 
with each State determining the extent 
and character of its own program, 

This is a paupers oath type of medical 
care. We have to wait until 50 different 
States, with varying abilities to finance 
such medical care decide what help they 
will give the elderly. It is believed that 
many States will adopt the programs 
and, equally, many will not. There is 
no guarantee that our elderly citizens 
will get any help at all in many instances. 
It means that those desperately in need 
of medical care might get some help if 
the States did their part and if the re- 
cipients proved themselves too poor to 
pay their own doctor bills. ‘They will be 
subjected to investigation through the 
local departments of public assistance; 
they will be forced to answer embarrass- 
ing questions regarding income of mem- 
bers of the family; all dignity will be 
stripped from them at a time when they 
should have medical help free from 
harassment and worry. 








nursing home, and surgical service for 
persons eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. Such protection is 
vitally needed, and should be given our 
senior citizens who now cannot afford 
such care and cannot obtain or afford 


during the years when they need it most, 
and they would have had such help as 
a matter of right; rather than to have 
to beg for it. I introduced a bill iden- 
tical with the Forand bill, in the House, 


would have met the medical needs of 
our senior citizens and would have been 
administered under a workable, adequate, 
nationwide system. 

As matters now stand, our elderly 
citizens will continue to be without ade- 


efforts to the end that the situation will 
be corrected and our senior citizens will 
be given adequate help, just as soon as 
it is possible to secure passage of a good, 
effective medical aid bill. 





J. A. Stilwell and Houston Rotarians Be- 
coming Better Neighbors by Breaking 
the Language Barrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presidenf, 
we read and hear a great deal these days 
about various plans to better our rela- 
tions and strengthen America’s friend- 
ships with the people of other nations. 

One of the programs which has im- 
pressed me most as working toward a 
practical improvement of “good neigh- 
bor” relations has been instituted by the 
Rotary Club of Houston, under the lead- 
ership of its President J. A. Stilwell, 
which with 670 members is the second 
largest Rotary Club in the world. 

In order to better understand the peo- 
ple of Mexico, and their problems, mem- 
bers of the Houston Rotary Club have 
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begun holding special meetings prior to 
their regular luncheon meeting to study 
conversational Spanish. 

Recently Rotary President Jim Stil- 
well wrote a letter to the president of 
the Rotary Club of Saltillo, Mexico, out- 
lining this study program. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have this letter printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
Rotary Civus or Houston, 
Houston, Tez., August 18, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Rotary Club of Saltillo, 
Casino de Saltillo, 
Saltillo, Coah, Mezico. 

Deak ROTARIANS OF SALTILLo: Six hundred 
and seventy members of the Houston Rotary 
Club join me in sending greetings and best 
wishes to all Rotarians and our friends in 
your country. 

We wish to tell you about a project we 
have started which we hope will help to 
strengthen, the bonds of friendship between 
eur countries. The expression of friendship 
and good will knows no language barrier, yet 
we feel that we as individual Rotarians may 
better express our true feelings if we learn 
to speak the language of your country. We 
have, therefore, inaugurated conversational 
Spanish classes at our regular Rotary meeting 
each Thursday. . 

The members of our club participating in 
these Spanish classes arrive at the meeting 
each week 30 minutes early and are given 
instructions in conversational Spanish by 
competent teachers. They then go to the 
reguiar meeting and sit at special tables and 
continue their conversations in Spanish in 
erder to practice what they have learned. 

The members of our club are participating 
in this program with great enthusiasm and 
we hope that some of you will have the op- 
portunity to visit with us at some time in 
the future and see this program in action. 

Nosotros les deseamos con todo corozén 
éxito continuado, salud y mucha felicidad en 
compafia de los suyos. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. STI. WELL. 





Charity Is a Dirty Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of August 
24, 1960, entitled, “Charity Is a Dirty 
Word.” 

This article comments very wisely and 
compassionately upon the problem of 
providing medical care and assistance 
for our older citizens, while recognizing 
the necessity for preserving the innate 
dignity of the individual we seek to help. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cuarity Is a Dirty Worp 

In the days of our childhood there were 
three things to abide in men forever, and the 
greatest of these was charity. 
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For charity, in those days, meant a divine 
love for man, the benevolence of all men of 
good will toward their brothers. It was 
kind. It envied not. It vaunted not itself. 
It was not puffed up. It was not gained 
simply by bestowing all one’s goods to feed 
the poor, because it was a thing of the 
heart without which man was nothing. 

So it was a word such men as Thomas 
Jefferson could use with dignity, deeming 
it the duty of each man by himself and all 
men joined together to show it toward their 
neighbors. It was an honorable word with 
which to bespeak the responsibility of the 
whole community for those among it who 
were old, sick, or otherwise unfortunate. 

But not any longer. First the word itself 
lost its meaning, and those who would 
translate the message of St. Paul were con- 
strained to speak only of love, a word of so 
many meanings as to have no meaning at all. 

And now, finally, charity has become a 
dirty word. In newspaper advertisements 
all across the land, paid from the rich 
coffers to the AFL-CIO, the word is spat 
out: Is medical care to be available for the 
needy as a handout, as public charity? It 
is a word from which good men shy as they 
arise to speak on the floor of the US. 
Senate. ; 

There they have been speaking about a 
simple objective, to see that no old person 
goes without proper medical care because he 
lacks the means to provide it for himself. 
The question is, How? 

Now this problem, be it noted, is only how 
to care for a small minority; among the 
blessings Providence has bestowed on this 
country is that those among us who are 
needy are the few, not the many. So it 
‘would not be too costly or too difficult to set 
up a system—even one run by the Federal 


Government, if that is insisted upon—under- 


which those in need might have a formal 
and orderly way to receive aid from the 
whole community. 

But to set a standard of need, we are told, 
would be public charity, and charity is an 
evil thing. It demeans a man to have to 
state that he is in need. So to care for this 
minority some people tell us we must put the 
medical care of every old person, fortunate 
and unfortunate alike, in the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

Well, it’s true that men of pride and dig- 
nity do not welcome a situation in which 
they must turn to others for succor. In- 
deed, it is the desire not to be “beholden” 
that makes freemen labor and save to pro- 
vide for themselves and their own. But 
surely it is not “demeaning” for a man 
struck down by what he cannot help to be 
helped by his fellow human beings. There 
is no shame for the blind in being led by 
those who can see. 

What is truly demeaning is for the hale 
man, the free and self-reliant man, to be 
beholden to the Federal Government for his 
food or his shelter or his care in sickness. 
For then he Hves not by the charity of his 
fellow men in his distress but simply by tak- 
ing from them. It is thus that men of good 
will are shamed. 

Yet that is precisely what is proposed by 
those who treat charity as a dirty word. If 
all they really sought were succor for the 
unfortunate, charity would provide it. What 
they really seek is not succor for the needy, 
but a way to put all men upon the same 
level. If they can achieve a system where 
the Government provides all men with their 
needs, then no man shall have more than 
another. We will all, in time, take what 
Government provides. 

We do not Know the word for this new 
spirit.. But whatever it is, it has no kind- 
ness. It rests on envy and it vaunts itself, 
puffed up in the belief that it can do for all 
men better than all men can do for them- 
selves, It is the same spirit that already 
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walks across wide areas of the world, where 
men are but numbers to be fed, clothed, and 
nursed for other purposes than humanity. 
Whatever it calls itself, it is not a thing of 
the heart, 

And we are so old fashioned as to won- 
der, if charity is to be lost to this new spirit, 
then how long there will abide faith in every 
man’s dignity and the hope that here we 
will preserve it? 





Philipsburg, Pa., Hails Dr. Walter Roy 
Heaton, Prominent Centre County Phy- 
sician, as “The Country Doctor of To- 
day” on the 80th Anniversary of His 
Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a 
large throng of residents of Philipsburg, 
Centre County, Pa., aided by many per- 
sons from the surrounding area and 
from adjoining Clearfield County, gath- 
ered at Memorial Stadium in Philipsburg 
on Sunday afternoon, August 28, to pay 
a well-deserved tribute to Dr. Walter R. 
Heaton on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of his 20th birthday. 

Various clubs and civic organizations 
were represented at the testimonial to 
one of Pennsylvania’s best-loved physi- 
cians who during his active medical 
career has found time to serve as coroner 
of Centre County for 20 years. The 
chairman of the program committee, 
Rev. Harrison Price, pastor of the Wood- 
land (Pa.) Evangelical Church, is among 
the 4,000 babies delivered by Dr. Heaton 
during his dedicated service to human- 
ity. The fine program had a dual pur- 
pose in honoring Dr. Heaton and the 
medical profession in general. 

During the interesting and enjoyable 
program, greetings to the popular Cen- 
tre County physician were voiced by 
Mr. S. Z. Miller, burgess of Philipsburg, 
and by over a dozen representatives of 
business, civic, and service clubs present 
for the happy occasion. The medical 
profession was represented by Dr. Lester 
Luxenberg, of Philipsburg, while music 
was performed by the Centre County 
Hymn-Sing Association and the Sandy 
Ridge Methodist Bible Class. 

It was my privilege and honor to de- 
liver the principal address in tribute to 
Dr. and Mrs. Heaton and the medical 
profession which he has so nobly rep- 
resented during his many years of service 
to Centre County residents. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
‘AT THE 80TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION FOR 
WaLTeR Roy HEATON, M.D., aT THE PHILIPS- 
BURG STADIUM, PHILIPSBURG, Pa., AUGUsT 28 
It gives me the greatest pleasure to be 

among my friends in Philipsburg today and 

to join with you in the celebration of the 
80th birthday of one of the most exceptional 
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members of this community—Dr. Walter 
Roy Heaton. 

I want to give my thanks to those who 
took part in arranging this event—for I 
can think of no more fitting way to show 
Dr. Heaton our gratitude and esteem. 

He has served this community as few men 
have served it. 

For nearly 50 years he has been “on call” 
in Philipsburg and you have all had the 
opportunity to observe his devotion to the 
task of relieving pain and suffering. 

He has brought a unique spirit of con- 
fidence into your homes. 

I am certain that everyone here today 
shares my feeling of deep humility before 
the productive way in which Dr, Heaton 
has spent these 80 years. 

How many of us approach our chosen 
professions with so rich a background of 
experience as did Walter Roy Heaton the 
practice of medicine? 

How many of us continue to take an 
active interest in civic affairs not having a 
direct bearing on our more narrow circle 
of interests? 

Dr. Heaton's growing years were undoubt- 
edly instrumental in giving him the broad 
and vital approach to life which delights 
us all. 

He helped his father dig a farm and 
dwelling out of timber and brush. 

He taught school at an early age and 
was led to seek out still more knowledge 
and education. 

He studied law, graduated from law 
school, was admitted to the bar and prac- 
ticed before the supreme court of the State 
of Indiana and the circuit court of the 
United States. 

But the call of the medical profession had 
for Dr. Heaton an appeal which could not 
be postponed indefinitely—and he left the 
practice of law to attend Valparaiso Medical 
School from which he graduated in 1911. 

He has practiced medicine in Philipsburg 
for more than 45 years. 

These years have been marked by changes 
in medicine which are no less dramatic than 
the other scientific advances which have 
revolutionized our whole view of the world. 

Dr. Heaton has had the opportunity not 
only to witness the product of these changes 
but to see their evolution. 

I think this gives us all great confidence 
in the kind of medicine he practices. 

Perhaps today we can all consider the 
transformation of medical science over the 
period in which Dr. Heaton has practiced in 
Philipsburg and ponder the advances likely 
to occur within the next few years. 

I think even a hurried glimpse of the 
developments in medicine can help us to 
appreciate the enormity of the challenge 
facing Dr. Heaton and other physicians 
throughout the country in keeping up with 
the rapidly changing methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. 

That he has performed his task so admir- 
ably is a tribute to his greatness as a human 
being and as a physician. 

I would like to read to you what I con- 
sider to be an excellent description of these 
advances and of others we are likely to 
experience. 


The following is a statement by the chair- 
man of the section on pediatrics of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Dr. Wyman C. Cole. 

He states: 

“Any doctor starting in practice 40 years 
ago might have found it hard to believe 
there would come a day when such diseases 
as rickets and scurvy would be textbook ones 
rarely if ever to be seen in practice, when he 
would treat pneumonia right in his office and 
essentially cure it in 24 hours, when he 
wouldn’t see a case of diphtheria or tetanus 
in 25 years, when suitable formulas for 99 
out of 100 babies would be available at any 
drugstore or supermarket, 
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“Looking ahead, well within the next 40 
years cancer may have become relegated to 
medical history and the common cold for- 
gotten, a single injection or tablet may im- 
munize against all communicable diseases, 
many congenital defects will be avoided, and 
arthritis and other metabolic diseases will 
be easily controlled. 

“I am sure this is only a small fragment 
of what will actually transpire.” 

Since the turn of the century and Dr 
Heaton’s years of early practice—we have 
seen the lifespan of a child at birth ex- 
tended by a full 20 years. 

We have seen near mastery of medicine 
over the dangers of communicable diseases. 

Sulfa drugs and antibiotics—greater un- 
derstanding of the importance of nutrition— 
improved sanitation—immunizations—these 
weapons have helped conquer diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, typhoid, in- 
fectious diarrhea, tetanus, gonorrhea, and 
syphilis. 

Probably no advance is more dramatic than 
the change in the methods of controlling and 
caring for tuberculosis. 

We have so increased our diagnostic tools 
and so improved the treatment through 
various drugs that tuberculosis is no: longer 
termed the “great white plague.’ 

But if we have made great strides against 
infectious diseases since the turn of the 
century—the threat from chronic and degen- 
erative diseases seems to increase each year. 

Recently we have shown a growing aware- 
ness that this problem must be met with the 
same courage and strength as were the dis- 
ease threats of the past. 

We have constantly expanded our medical 
research programs; we have attempted to 
spread widely existing information on pre- 
ventive measures which can be taken by the 
public; and we have tried to adapt our health 
services to changing needs. 

I would like to single out some of the 
major disease threats which Dr. Heaton and 
his colleagues face today and consider with 
you both the remarkable progress of recent 
years and the great areas of hope for future 
progress. 

Of course our vigilance against diseases of 
the past must be constant and we must not 
ignore or lessen our use of all methods of 
prevention and control now at our disposal, 
but I think that medical advances have freed 
us to spend more of our Nation’s time and 
resources on the major hazards to our health 
today. 

As you know, various forms of heart dis- 
ease still account for more than half of all 
deaths each year. 

At the same time we can be encouraged to 
note that many heart attack victims of a 
few years ago can be saved today. 

Some of the advances against heart dam- 
age are familiar to you. : 

We have been warned of the necessity of 
preventing rheumatic fever through careful 
control of strep throats. 

Penicillin has been invaluable not only in 
the treatment of strep infections but also 
in the prevention of recurrent attacks for 
those people with rheumatic hearts. 

Dr. Heaton has watched quantities of new 
information pour out each year on ways to 
prevent hardening of the arteries. 

Heredity, stress, high-fat diets, smoking, 
and lack of exercise have all been singled out 
as. important factors in causing coronary 
attacks. 

To the physicians weapons in this field 
have been added drugs which have the effect 
to thinning the blood and preventing the 
formation of clots. 

These anticoagulants have already been 
effective in preventing heart disease in many 
who might otherwise have been attacked. 

Other drugs have been instrumental in 
controlling high blood pressure. 

The development of heart surgery has been 
characterized by the Director of the Na- 
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and it seems that medicine has broken nearly 
every barrier. 
We still have a lot to learn 


although it is subject to a limited amount 
of control. 


ments and in this way hope to forestall more 
effectively the toll of heart disease in our 
population. 

Unfortunately, our progress against can- 
cer has not brought us to a determination 
of cause in this disease enemy either. 

But we are all glad to know that instead 
of only one in seven persons with cancer who 
could be saved 20 years ago, today we be- 
lieve that only one in three persons who con- 
tact cancer must die. 

Surgery and radiation are. no longer a 
——— 's only hope. 

Drugs have delayed the course of leu- 
kemia; seem to have checked Hodgkin's dis- 
ease; and occasionally have suppressed a rare 
type of uterine tumor, 

The National Cancer Institute in combi- 
nation with other governmental and pri- 
vate groups has been carrying on one of 
the most massive research projects ever at- 
tempted in order to screen thousands of 
compounds with the hope of finding a pos- 
sible cure for cancer. 

Air pollution, radiation, tobacco tars, and 
other substances are being carefully studied 
as suspected irritants which may cause can- 
cer. 

Some research workers are confident that 
viruses cause cancer and this leads us to 
hope that anticancer vaccine is not an idle 
dream. 

In addition to encouraging signs in the 
search for a cancer cure—progress in the de- 
velopment of diagnostic techniques for the 
early detection of cancer has meant that 
control of this enemy through existing 
weapons has improved greatly. 

The remarks of a member of the commit- 
tee of consultants on medical research 
chosen to advise the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on the level of 
Government research spending are particu- 
larly encouraging with respect to our prog- 
ress against cancer. 

Dr. DeBakey stated at hearings before the 
Senate committee: 

“I think there are two very important 
areas of progress in this field. One lies in 
providing a more concentrated attack of the 
many problems of cancer which will lead 
to an increase in our fundamental under- 
standing of its causation. 

“The other is that in the practical ap- 
proach to treatment, we have combined sev- 
eral kinds of therapy to be used more ef- 
fectively in the individual cancer cases.” 

Dr. Heaton has had opportunity to view 
developments in still another area, that of 
mental illness. 

The occupancy of more than half of the 
hospital beds in this country by those af- 
flicted with mental disorders in testimony 
to the importance of this disease problem. 

But in recent years the number of per- 
sons discharged from mental institutions 
to resume normal lives has continued to 
rise. 

This has been made possible in part by the 
various forms of tranquilizing drugs. 
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Experimentation with various hospital 
procedures especially suited to the treatment 
of mental disorders has also helped return 
the mental patient to his family with great 


speed. 

We now have “open” mental hospitals 
with unlocked doors and no bars on the 
windows. 

Night and day hospitals—so-called half- 
way houses and—in general a more under- 
standing public have helped to bring about 
these changes. 

The more than 10 million sufferers from 
some sort of rheumatic complaint in this 
country have watched the medical advances 
of past years with great interest. 

There has been a rapid output of syn- 
thetic hormones and steroid drugs and these 
have provided some relief from the discom- 
forts of arthritis. 

We know, however, that these drugs do 
sometimes have unpleansant side effects, and 
sure relief for the arthritic is still not in 
sight. 

Diabetics too, have had good reason to 
be encouraged by medical advances. 

Today one out of five diabetics is able 
to take a pill instead of an insulin injec- 
tion. 

The oral diabetic drugs are unfortunately 
not useful for all diabetics, and here again 
future discoveries may further improve 
methods of controlling this disorder. 

Dr. Heaton’s years of medical practice have 
been marked by other breakthroughs. 

Today 80 percent of all epileptics can be 
kept free of seizures with drugs, and surgical 
treatment has proven valuable for others. 

Drugs and surgery are providing relief for 
Parkinson's disease; cortisonelike hormones 
are making the treatment of kidney ail- 
ments more effective; radioactive isotopes 
can be used to scan the brain for tumors 
before surgery; new relievers of pain and 
itching; scrutiny of possible vaccines for 
colds and viruses. I think I could go on 
endlessly simply naming encouraging ad- 
vances in the field of medicine. 

The drama of these medical gains is sim- 
ilar to the drama of other changes in Dr. 
Heaton’s own life. 

The frontier village of Philipsburg has 
given way to the modern community of 
today. 

The railroads, lumber and coal industry, 
and countless other forces have altered this 
community. 

I feel certain that as I have discussed 
these dramatic changes in medical prac- 
tice there comes to the mind of Dr. Heaton 
and others in the audience another area of 
change no less pronounced and no less vital. 

This is the change which has taken place 
in the practice of medicine. 

Whereas in 1928, 75 percent of practicing 
doctors were general practitioners, today only 
about 40 percent are in general practice. 

The increase in the demands of the public 
for specialized medical care, the increas- 
ingly technical nature of medical treat- 
ment—these and other factors have changed 
the character of medical practice throughout 
the country. 

Many have raised their voices to plead for 
a return to emphasis on the art as well as 
the science of medicine. 

This is a subject Dr. Heaton knows well 
for I am certain that he has never for a 
moment lost this art. 

The importance of this factor was re- 
cently given recognition by the past presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. Louis M. Orr, who stated: 

“The GP. (or general practitioner) is still 
the backbone of American medicine and is 
best able to preserve personal relationships 
in healing—85 percent of all fllnesses are 
within the skills of the well-trained GP. 

“Consultants are available for the rest.” 
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‘The personal relationship which Dr. Hea- 
ton has established with this community is 
@ unique one. 

We can never for a moment forget the 
lives he has saved, the babies he has de- 
livered, or the suffering he has relieved. 

He organized the local Lions Club; served 
as coroner of Centre County for 20 years; 
and has for 28 years been a director and vice 
president of the State Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation. 

Philipsburg area children have attended 
his Sunday school classes for well over 50 
years. 

We can never show our gratitude ade- 
quately, but I trust that as his friends gather 


. about him today to celebrate his 80th birth- 


day, Dr. Heaton senses a part of the deep 
respect and thankfulness they feel for his 
dedicated service. 

I think that another past president of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Gunner 
Gundersen, summed up the unique contribu- 
tion of Dr. Heaton and others like him in 
a speech he made 2 years ago. 

Dr. Gundersen said: 

“In recent years the individual physician 
has had an increasingly difficult time in try- 
ing to keep up with the accelerated scien- 
tific advances in medicine. 

“Now with man probing into outer space, 
it appears that our scientific future will be 
further complicated by the development of 
still another specialty—space medicine. 

“Nevertheless, right here on terra firma 
it is more than ever true that medicine is a 
lifelong study, one which actually is just 
beginning when the doctor receives his 
doctor of medicine degree or completes his 
graduate training. 

“Meanwhile, we are also reemphasizing 
the emotional, personal, and spiritual fact- 
ors in medical care. 

“The age-old art of medicine—that in- 
tangible element made up of compassion and 
warmth—is regaining its proper place. 

“In medicine, as in all other phases of 
life, we are rediscovering that philosophy is 
just as important as technology, that the 
human personality cannot be subordinated 
to crisp efficiency.” 

As I conclude my tribute to Dr. Heaton I 
wish to join the thousands of his fellow 
citizens and admirers in not only saluting 
him as a great American and a credit to the 
medical profession but a humanitarian who 
by his consideration of his fellow man has 
enshrined himself in the hearts of those 
fortunate to have known him. 

Happy birthday, Dr. Heaton, and many 
more of them. 





Bounty Held Key to Crisis in Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R&c- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of August 28, 1960: 
Bounty Hetp Key To Crisis In Sucar—Fi- 

NANCIAL Experts Say THAT JUGGLING OF 

Qvoras Is aw Impractica METHOD 

(By Paul Heffernan) 

So far as the crisis in Cuba is concerned, 
Uncle Sam is not playing the role of sugar 
plum fairy as effectively as he might. 
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This is the opinion of realists in the field 
of international financial relationships. The 
trouble, it is argued, is that Uncle Sam is 
finagling too much with the sugar quota and 
not enough with the sugar bounty. 

Even though the Cuban sugar quota was 
cut 700,000 tons as Cuba confiscated more 
than $800 million of property owned by 
U.S. nationals, Uncle Sam is still committed 
to pay to the Castro Government a subsidy 
of about $96 million a year above the world 
price for the 2,400,000 tons of sugar remain- 
ing in the Cuban quota. 

This means that the Castro grab of U.S. 
property stands te be rewarded, every 10 
years, by a handout from Uncle Sam that 
matches the amount of the expropriation. 
Alice in Wonderland rides again. 

Uncle Sam is now striving to right mat- 
ters by further juggling of the sugar quota. 
Only last month, 322,000 tons of the old 
Cuba sugar quota was switched to the Do- 
minican Republic. Now Washington pro- 
poses to backtrack. 

“Since total imports of sugar from the 
Dominican Republic in 1959 amounted 
only to about 84,000 tons,” President Eisen- 
hower reminded Congress last week, “the 
statutory allocation would give that country 
a large sugar bonus seriously embarrassing 
to the United States in the conduct of 
our foreign relations through the hemi- 
sphere.” 

But what if Uncle Sam and Cuba got on 
friendly terms again? Would the old Cuban 
quota %e restored at the expense of the 
nations which, like the Dominican Republic, 
now stand to enjoy a windfall at Castro’s 
expense? Can such handout, once bestowed, 
ever be graciously withdrawn? Is it only 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Mo- 
lino, head of the Domican Republic, for 
whom the sugar bell is tolling? 


REDUCE BOUNTY NOT QUOTA 


To the financial mind, the preferable treat- 
ment is simple. Let the bounty to Cuba be 
reduced, not the quota. 

Cuba, it is true, would have her world mar- 
ket enlarged by 700,000 tons. But not at 
Uncle Sam’s bounty price of 5 cents a pound; 
rather, at the world price of about 3 cents a 
pound. 

U.S. taxpayers would be about $96 million 
a year better off by the move. And Cuba, her 
sugar market restored to the old size, could 
hardly make rational complaint about “eco- 
nomic aggression.” If Castro can sell 700,000 
tons of sugar to friendly Communist nations 
at 5 cents a pound, more length to his beard. 

The $96 million windfall to U.S. taxpayers 
could be put to most appropriate use just 
now. Instead of the money being paid to 
the Castro government to finance the ex- 
propriation of U.S. property—as the Cuban 
dictator has proposed—a good part of the 
money can be turned over to the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to indemnify 
US. nationals for their losses. 

Under the statutory limits governing the 
functioning of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, approved claims of $1,000 
or less would have to be paid in full before 
larger claims could be indemnified. With 
more than $800 million of U.S. property 
already seized by Cuba—most of it plants 
of large industrial corporations—it would 
take 10 years or so for the repatriated sugar 
bounty fund to build up enough money to 
pay off the big companies. 

Such a prospect, however, would be supe- 
rior to that handed out by the Castro re- 
gime. The revolutionary Cuban Government 
proposes to pay off owners of expropriated 
US. property with 20-year bonds bearing 
4% percent interest, provided Uncle Sam 
continues the bounty. 

Cuba has outstanding comparable 44% per- 
cent bonds, payable in U.S. dollars, Current- 
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ly, they are valued at 45—that is, $450 for 
each $1,000 bond. This means that the in- 
demnity bonds that Castro proposes to issue 
should bear a rate of about. 1014 percent in- 
terest, instead of the 444 percent rate pro- 


The recision of the over-the-market-price 
bounty for all Cuban sugar would, moreover, 
have a constructive effect in sustaining 
U.S. private investment abroad. It would 
serve as a warning to nations to think twice 
before embarking on a capricious and puni- 
tive seizure of the capital savings that U.S. 
citizens have seen fit to invest in less de- 
veloped communities. 





Radio Free Cuba 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a Chi- 
cago newspaper recently asked how much 
longer the United States can afford to 
let a tinpot dictator in Cuba get away 
with wholesale robbery crowned with in- 
sults. 

The action of the Foreign Ministers of 
the Organization of American States yes- 
terday in condemning Moscow interfer- 
ence in the Western Hemisphere clearly 
indicates that people throughout the 
Americas indeed agree with the question 
asked by the Chicago newspaper. But 
the action taken yesterday by the OAS 
in condemning the Communists will have 
little meaning unless this information is 
given to the people of Cuba. 

I am proposing today that the Ameri- 
can people help organize a privately fi- 
manced agency to be known as “Free 
Cuba, Inc.,” and whose principal func- 
tion will be to immediately set up power- 
ful radio transmitters to be known as 
“Radio Free Cuba” and beam the truth 
about Castro and his Communist advis- 
ors to the people of this island republic. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the Cubans are now being brainwashed 
with the most bitter hate-America cam- 
paign ever staged anywhere in the world 
by Castro and his Communist conspira- 
tors through his tightly controlled press 
and radio in Cuba. 

We must immediately provide a coun- 
terforce which will tell our traditional 
allies and friends in Cuba the truth 
about Castro. 

My suggestion is not without prece- 
dent, even though we still maintain 
flimsy diplomatic relations with the Cu- 
ban dictator. The United States main- 
tains diplomatic relations with the Com- 
munist regime in Poland and other na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain, but we 
also maintain our anti-Communist 
broadcasts into these countries through 
Radio Free Europe and the Voice of 
America. I feel that this proposal in no 
way violates the sovereignty of Cuba or 
any other nation. 

I believe there is a sense of urgency 
in my proposal. I have been informed 
by leaders of the anti-Communist under- 
ground movement in Cuba that Castro 
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and his Communist advisors are plotting | 


now to carry out the final blow of his 
anti-America drive, and that is, the seiz- 
ure of our naval base in Guantanamo. I 
have it on what I believe reasonable au- 
thority that Castro very shortly is going 
to organize a large group of Cubans to 
stage a march on the American naval 
base in Cuba. These will not be Castro’s 
soldiers, but innocent Cuban citizens, 
while ire will be fanned by Communist 
agitators. The plot is to make sure that 
several of these Cuban citizens will be 
killed during the melée not by Ameri- 
cans, but by the Communists themselves, 
This incident is designed to give Castro 
the springboard from which he will brand 
America as an aggressor in an attempt 
to drive Americans out of the base. 

It is extremely important for us to set 
up a facility now which will forewarn 
the Cubans of Castro’s plot and will tell 
them of his true intentions. It is also 
essential now to tell the Cuban people 
that some of the outstanding Cubans 
who helped Castro in his July 26 move- 
ment have now turned into counter- 
revolutionaries who are fighting him be- 
cause he has sold out lock, stock, and 
barrel to Kremlin rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the American 
people will support this program as a 
voluntary citizens movement. I do not 
believe it should become an official Gov- 
ernment function because then Castro 
would single out our State Department 
as his target for intensifying anti- 
America hate propaganda. Instead, this 
should be a wireless “people to people” 
program starting at the American grass- 
roots level in our-~ effort to tell our 
friends in Cuba the truth about their 


-leader. I am confident American in- 


dustry, the American labor movement, 
and the American people will help make 
this a successful venture. 

The powerful radio transmitters could 
be built on one of the offshore islands 
between Cuba and Miami. I have been 
assured by the Cuban anti-Communist 
underground that the people of Cuba 
not only can but will listen intensely to 
these broadcasts. One of the things 
that puzzles the Cuban people more than 
anything else today is the complete lack 
of a possible counteroffensive by the 
American people. Wecan cure this lack 
with the Radio Free Cuba project, which 
I am proposing today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am enclosing an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily News, 
which I think quite accurately reflects 
the temper of the American people re- 
garding Castro and his Communist 
legions in Cuba: 

CusBaA Crowns THEFT WrrH INSULTS—PA- 

TIENCE May Be DANGEROUS, Too 

How much longer can the United States 
afford to let a tinpot dictator in Cuba get 
away with wholesale robbery crowned with 
insults? 

Up to now, patience has been the watch- 
word in U.S. dealings with Cuba. With one 
exception—the cut in the sugar quota— 
our Government has limited itself to inef- 
fectual protests while Fidel Castro and his 
Communist cohorts have systematically de- 
stroyed the fruits of more than 50 years 
of economic collaboration. 

A weekend decree read by the ailing dic- 
tator completes the seizure of American- 
owned property in Cuba valued at nearly 





could get pretty long. 

Castro is confident that the United States 
will do nothing. He derides us as a “second- 
rate military power.” His pal, Nikita Khru- 


dare to lay a hand on the Cuban hijackers. 

It is not fear of Russia, and much less of 
Cuba, that has restrained the United States 
from administering a spanking to the Cuban 
upstart. The one thing we want to avoid 
is to give substance to the false charge of 
Yankee im js 

But in this case it seems the facts don’t 
matter anyway. Not only the Cubans, but 
millions elsewhere in the world, are willing to 
believe the worst of the United States on any 
crackpot’s say-so. At the same time, they 
disregard the flagrant imperialist aggression 
practiced by the Soviet Union and swallow 
the line about peace-loving Communist 
states. 

In leaning over backward to be fair, we 
run the risk of becoming a pushover. While 
we seek to gain respect by forbearance, we 
lose respect by failing to stand up for our 
rights. 

We would gain no points for good behavior 
if we adopted a tougher line toward Cuba, 
but if the reward for good behavior is a 
punch im the nose for Uncle Sam, maybe it is 
time Uncle Sam took a different tack. 

There was a time when an American sym- 
bol was a rattler with the words “Don’t tread 
on me.” The world has changed some since 
then, but it surely cannot have changed so 
much that we have to offer ourselves as a 
doormat. 





Seymour Paul, Former Director of Person- 
nel for the Panama Canal Zones, Dies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on-June 


30 of this year, Seymour Paul, retired 
director of personnel for the Panama 
Canal Zone, died at his home in Harri- 
sonburg, Va. Mr. Paul had a long and 
distinguished career and his interests in 
connection with the Panama Canal Zone 
were varied and active. 

The News-Record of Harrisonburg on 
July 1 carried a very fine obituary which 
I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Seymour Pau. Dies at His Home HERE 

Seymour Paul, 72, retired director of per- 
sonnel for the Panama Canal Zone and a 
native of Harrisonburg, died Thursday morn- 


ing at his home on South Mason Street. 


He had been ill for some years. 

Mr. Paul and his family returned to his 
home town in 1950 after 40 years of civil 
service in the Canal Zone. He went to 
Panama as a young man and participated in 
the development of the area, He was an 
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editorial contributor to the Panama Star 

and Herald for 25 years and served as cor- 

respondent for a U.S. news service. 
NEWSPAPER WRITER 


Prior to leaving Harrisonburg in 1911, Mr. 
Paul was @ member of the staff of a local 
newspaper. He never lost his gift for writing 
and wrote many articles on the Canal Zone. 
He kept himself well informed on current 
events and world affairs. 

The Panamanian Government honored 
him with its highest decoration, the Order 
of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. When Mr. Paul 
left the Canal Zone, the Panama American 
paid him this editorial tribute: 

“To many persons, Seymour Paul is known 
as the most polite man in the history of the 
Canal Zone. He may have lost his temper 
at times, but no one knew it. Nor did any 
one ever know of him to speak harshly of 
another person.” 

SON OF JUDGE PAUL, SR. 


Mr. Paul was a son of Judge John Paul, 
Sr., and Katherine Green Paul. He was 
graduated from Virginia Military Institute 
and received his master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University. He served in the Army 
in World WarlI. His father was also a Mem- 
ber of Congress and a veteran of the War 
Between the States. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Jane Ab- 
bott Paul; two sons, Seymour Paul, Jr., and 
John Abbott Paul; a daughter, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Davenport, of Summit, N.J.; a brother, 
Federal Judge John Paul; and five grand- 
children. 

A funeral service will be held Saturday 
at 11 o’clock from Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church and burial will be in Woodbine. 
The Reverend Francis B. Rhein will officiate. 
The body will be taken to the church at 
10 am. The family requests that flowers 
be omitted. 

Pallbearers will be Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
D. Wampler Earman, Dr. Claude Morrison, 
Herbert Simmons, Frank C. Switzer, Frank 
Whitesel, Capt. George G. Herring, and K. C. 
Moore. 





What's Right About Civil Rights? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if democratic government is 
to work, it must be based upon an inter- 
ested and informed electorate. 





In the United States today the job of 


interesting and informing the public is 
one in which every citizen bears an in- 
dividual responsibility, but the primary 
responsibility lies with the press. Their 
influence is great. With this influence 
comes great responsibility. The Huron 
News, published in the small city of Bad 
Axe in my district, is a publication that 
recognizes its responsibility in this re- 
gard and is for this reason one of the 
outstanding small city newspapers in 
Michigan. 

Their issue of July 22 of this year 
contained an excellent editorial on the 
subject of civil rights which in terse and 
objective fashion analyzes an issue which 
has generated much heated controversy. 
This editorial should be read by all of us. 

It is therefore with great pride that 
I include this editorial from the Huron 
News of Bad Axe, Mich., at this point 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
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Warat’s Ricut Asoutr Givi. RIGHTS? 

Whatever else the Democratic National 
Convention may have proved, it certainly 
demonstrated that the issue of civil rights 
is a rouser. That single issue provided more 
heat than any other in the platform. [If lit- 
tle light accompanied the heat, this is per- 
haps part due to convention madness and 
partly inherent in the issue. 

We particularly liked the defense of the 
CR plank expressed by Michigan’s own Sen- 
ator Pum Harr. If you missed it, Harr tried 
to make it clear that CR is not a North- 
versus-South matter, that some elements of 
civil rights abuse may be peculiar to Dixie 
but that other phases are just as glaringly 
present in other States and sections. Too 
bad such a sensible and fair consideration 
elicited scant response. 

Civil Rights—-What do they mean? Bas- 
ically (and, oversimply, we admit), the 
terms include all the rights of a citizen of 
these United States. But the term rights 
of itself seems to confuse if not confound a 
lot of people on both sides of the issue. 

Perhaps, in place of waxing vehement as 
to who should be granted or denied these 
rights; instead of indulging in elaborate 
forensics about why or why not, it might be 
profitable to begin with two elementary ques- 
tions: (1) Who specifically is a U.S. citizen, 
and; (2) exactly what opportunities, privi- 
leges, duties and assurances are inherent in 
citizenship? 

As an example of the specious and utterly 
asinine thinking at this point it is frequently 
argued that the right to vote should not be 
granted to certain types of citizen because 
they are ignorant. The argument, of course, 
is sheer subterfuge to camouflage racial, 
creedal or other intolerance, and proof of it 
is seen in the fact that ignorance is not re- 
stricted to one class, color, creed or section. 
If that argument justifies deprivation of 
franchise, then’ we'd better apply it uniform- 
ly. And if we do, then there are quite a few 
of the ‘socially select and economic elite 
whose ignorance is both obvious enough and 
revolting enough to bar them from the vot- 
ing booth. 

No, civil rights dare not be based upon 
superior intelligence, education, economic 
bracket, color of skin, religious persuasion, 
social status or any other arbitrary category. 
We confess that at times we wish holding 
public office, or owning restricted property 
and several other so-called rights could be so 
regulated, but then they would become not 
civil rights but social, political, racial, reli- 
gious or some other kind of rights. 

Civil rights are irreducibly those rights 
which are intrinsic to and inherent in citi- 
zenship. To argue for or against their be- 
stowal or denial on any other basis, just as 
Senator Harr’s convention appeal suggested, 
is to desert both logic and American prin- 
ciple. 

Like it or not, when we grant citizenship 
to any man or woman, civil rights are simul- 
taneously accorded that citizen. If that 
principle is uncomfortable, then there is but 
one choice among three possibilities: (1) 
Change the statutory concepts of American 
citizenship by orderly processes of law; (2) 
Change your own inconsistency of concept 
by orderly processes of reason; (3) Change 
your address by the orderly process called 
emigration. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a patriotic 
group in San Diego, Calif., has just con- 











August 29 


cluded a 4-day seminar on the dangers of 
internal subversion by the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. The final 
speaker was Adm. Richard Arens, former 
counsel to the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. I have received many 
wires from those in attendance saying 
his address was received by a standing 
ovation of the 1,200 people in attendance. 

This is further indication that the gen- 
eral public is in full support of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
the Senate Internal Security Commit- 
tee, as opposed to the numerous Com- 
munist fronts which are constantly try- 
ing to destroy the efficacy of these com- 
mittees. 





Amarillo Girl Wins Top National Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the journalistic annals of our era 
will, perhaps, record that this genera- 
tion of American youth is substantially 
one of uncontrolled delinquency. Un- 
fortunately, the case for vibrant, pro- 
gressive, and enlightened young people 
who make up the majority of today’s 
teenagers, is seldom noted. 


The resultant image has been at- 
tacked in an admirable and worthwhile 
statement by Miss Beryl Jean Ward of 
Amarillo, Tex., whose essay, “What's 
Right About American Youth,” has 
been recently awarded first prize in a 
nationwide essay contest sponsored by 
the Gilbert Youth Research Co. and the 
Associated Press. It is with consider- 
able pride that I insert herein an article 
from the August 26 Amarillo Daily 
News concerning Miss Ward and the 
contest, as well as her splendid prize- 
winning essay: 

AMARILLO GIRL WINs Top NATIONAL PrizE— 
YoutnH Essay WortH $500 In CONTEST 
The 17-year-old Amarillo charmer who 

won first prize in the Eugene Gilbert essay 

contest attributes her success to an unchar- 
acteristic burst of anger. 

A good student with a penchant for poetry 
and charity work, Beryl Jean Ward was just 
plain fed up with the way many adults 
seem to judge all teenagers by the crimes of 
a few. 

When she heard that the Gilbert Youth 
Research Co., and the Associated Press were 
sponsoring a nationwide essay contest on 
“What's Right About American Youth,” 
Beryl saw her chance to strike back. Her 
blast against the inability of the adult world 
to understand today’s teenagers not only won 
her $500 and first place among thousands of 
contestants but enabled her to get her pet 
peeve off her mind and into print. 

“It bothers me,” she admits, “to have peo- 
ple put all teenagers in the same category.” 

Her winning essay was not her first venture 
into print. Last year one of her poems, 
“Beauty of the Plains,” was featured in a 
national high school anthology and later 
published by the American Poetry Society. 

And yet, Beryl is not bookish. Pretty and 
cheerful, she packs a lot of poise into a five- 
foot-five, 105-pound frame, likes bowling, 
swimming, and dancing as well as creative 
writing, which is her favorite hobby. 
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She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Ross Ward of 5707 Emil. Her father is dis- 
trict manager of a sewing machine com- 
pany. A sister, Karen, is Mrs. William A. 
Smith, a schoolteacher in Oakland, Calif. 

Beryl started school at Wichita, Kans., and 
attended schools in Kansas City, Kans., and 
Denver, before enrolling in Tascosa High 
School in Amarillo, where she will begin her 
senior year in the fall. . 

She likes all her courses, even math which 
she admits “I’m terrible in,” and takes a 
special interest in English, history, and dra- 
matics, her best subjects. 

“She’s an excellent student of literature 
and English, but not a straight A student,” 
confides Miss Maxine Hurley, her English 
teacher. . 

Like many youngsters her age, Beryl Jean 
regards summer vacations as a time of ac- 
complishment and enrichment. Last sum- 
mer she worked as an unpaid volunteer at 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Amarillo. This summer, with rising college 
costs in mind, she is clerking in Wolflin 
Village Pharmacy. 

Says Pharmacist D. J. Lindsey of her work 
at the store, “She spends her spare time try- 
ing to learn the stock. 

“Not too many youngsters take that kind 
of interest in their jobs these days.” 

Beryl entered the contest at the suggestion 
of a friend, while both were reading Eugene 
Gilbert’s weekly “What Young People 
Think” survey in the Amarillo Daily News. 





International Banditry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial entitled “International 
Banditry,”’ which appears in the Septem- 
ber 5, 1960, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. This article is a timely one and 
the suggestion made therein deserves the 
study and consideration of every Mem- 
ber of the House: 

INTERNATIONAL BANDITRY 
(By David Lawrence) 


Realism today commands us to face up 
squarely to the fact that there can be no 
peace in the world, no independence for 
former colonial countries, and no safety for 
any free nations as long as international 
banditry is permitted to rove the earth, 

Self-determination of peoples has long 
been a worthy ideal. America has pro- 
claimed again and again its sympathy with 
the right of nations, large or small, to 
choose their own form of government. 


™ But now we see the principle impaired 
everywhere. Whether it be in Latin Amer- 
ica, or in Eastern Europe, or in the Middle 
East, or in the Far East, and indeed wher- 
ever we penetrate the,chaos that currently 
prevails on the African continent, we find 
one culprit—one enemy of freedom. 

The enemy is the Communist dictatorship 
in Moscow, allied with the Red regime in 


- Peiping. 


How long are the nations that are outside 
the Iron Curtain going to delude them- 
selves with the idea that international rules 
and customs must be obeyed by only one 
side—the free world? 

How long will the countries now invaded 
by subversive elements tolerate the presence 
of agents and provocateurs whose only mis- 
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sion is to stir up friction, thus preventing 
new nations from becoming democracies and 
undermining older nations even as they 
strive to maintain their traditions of toler- 
ance for opposition parties? 

The United Nations in its Charter adopted 
just 15 years ago says: 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any member or 


state, or in any other manner inconsistent 


with the purposes of the United Nations.” 

How long, then, shall the Soviet Union 
and its stooges be permitted to violate the 
Charter of the United Nations? It would be 
better to dismantle the present organiza- 
tion and build a new one than to let de- 
fiance of the charter go on. For while this 
document does not specifically provide for 
expulsion of a government which represents 
a permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil, any group of members can always with- 
draw and form a new organization. This is 
what must be done if self-respect and the 
principles of freedom are to be maintained. 

Every day that the Soviet Union is per- 
mitted to associate in the U.N. organization 
with the free nations, the world is, in effect, 
led to believe that the misdemeanors of the 
Moscow regime are tolerated. 

Last year General de Gaulle made a heroic 
effort to help former French colonies in 
Africa to achieve their independence. In an 
address on December 13 at Dakar, capital of 
the new Mali Federation, the head of the 
French Republic said: 

“The state of Mali is going to assume what 
some Call the position of independence and 
which I prefer to call that of international 
sovereignty. . 

“I have said that I prefer the latter term, 
without, however, disputing the attractive- 
ness and significance which the word ‘in- 
dependence’ can and must have for any peo- 
ple, and especially for this people. Neverthe- 
less, I prefer ‘international sovereignty’ be- 
cause it seems to me to correspond better 
with the necessities that have always existed 
and especially with the necessities of today. 
‘Independence’ is a word which signifies a 
desire, an attitude, an intention; but the 
world being as it is—so small, so cramped, 
so interfering with itself—real independence, 
complete independence does not in reality 
belong to anyone. 

“There is no state, however big or how- 
ever powerful, which can get along without 
the others. No policy is possible without co- 
operation.” 

But in recent weeks, we have seen one of 
its two members—Senegal—withdrawing 
from that federation. 

What provoked the attempt at dissolu- 
tion? What indeed is also behind the dis- 
integration of the provinces of the former 
Belgian Congo and the civil war now raging 
there? Mainly the agents and saboteurs— 
native Africans trained in Moscow in recent 
years—who now stir up passions and pre- 
vent the new republics from achieving inde- 
pendence or maintaining any alliance with 
their former friends. 

As a consequence, national economic struc- 
tures are being ruined, and innocent people 
are being deprived of job opportunities. A 
dozen Marshall plans will not rescue these 
ill-fated natives. It takes more than money. 
The answer is to rid Africa of the common 
enemy, the Communists. 

What has happened in Africa has happen- 
ed in Cuba. The Communist penetration of 
Latin America is also well underway. 

How long will the free nations let the in- 
ternational banditry of the Communist 
regime continue? The time has come to 
isolate the Soviets—to withhold from them 
membership in any international organiza- 
tion, and to insist that every free country 
get rid of Communist agents and subversives 
as a qualification for membership in a new 
League of Freedom. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 
HON: BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rgc- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of August 27, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce AtcerR, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

In Congress, the Democrat leadership is 
caught in a snare of its own making; namely, 
the reconvening of Congress after the poli- 
tical conventions. It is a fact that Congress 





could indeed have finished the year’s work © 


earlier. Congress’ program of work is solely 
under the jurisdiltion of the Democrat 
leaders and their preponderant majorities 
in both Houses. Little that is constructive 
can be accomplished now in an atmosphere 
80 politically supercharged that objetcivity 
of judgment and statesmanship is much less 
possible. The House virtually marks time 
while the other body, the Senate, engages 
in a showy political power struggle before 
hordes of sightseers. The consensus of 
feeling here is that the sooner Congress ad- 
journs, the better off the political parties 
and the country will be. 

The suspension of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by amendment 
passed overwhelmingly and clears the way 
for political debates by the presidential 
nominees. . Originally, Congress required 
that political opponents be granted equal 
time on television. Now the presidential and 
vice presidential nominees are to be granted 
time voluntarily by television stations and 
networks for the 1960 campaign only. Thus 
the original danger (which the law sought 
to correct) of favoritism to a particular 
candidate or party is reinstated, although the 
intent of the amendment is to entitle each 
candidate to 1 hour per week for the 8-week 
period beginning September 1. 

Amending the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 (passed 395 to 3) brought to 
our attention the fact that millions of pieces 
of Communist propaganda are being mailed 
into our country and circulated through U.S. 
mails to individuals, schools, legislators, and 
organizations to influence and warp individ- 
uals’ minds. The amendment therefore was 
to close the loopholes in the original act to 
require the registration of-agents dissemi- 
nating such political propaganda and the 


‘labeling of it as such on entrance into this 


country. 

The extension of the Library Services Act 
for another 5 years (beyond the original 4 
years) presented another typical congres- 
sional action of making permanent in effect 
the originally alleged temporary subsidy of 
rural library facilities. Here’s the reasoning: 
Rural communities need libraries; Congress 
recognizes this need; the Federal Govern- 
ment extends funds (and Federal terms), 
available if matched by the States. Then it 
follows that any acceptance by States of 
this money and program demonstrates the 
recognition of need and the States endorse- 
ment of the program. This, of course, pre- 
cludes any argument that States endorse a 
Federal program in order to get money back. 
Sometimes I wonder if Federal legislators 
give the States and localities credit for any 
self-motivation. And so the Federal bu- 
reaucracy grows. Debate forcefully demon- 
strated that the need is already being met, 
the States can handle the situation alone, 
the program can be tapered off, and that 
men must seek the books, not books the men. 
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House Joint Resolution 615 requiring the 
consent of Congress for future amendments 
to the Port of New York Authority Compact 
brought a sharp conflict between Federal 
versus States’ rights in a unique way. A 
majority of the Judiciary Committee, headed 
by Chairman Ce.uer, brought contempt of 
Congress citations against three members 
of the port authority for refusal to sub- 
mit all data concerning port operation at 
the committee’s request. So the constitu- 
tional question was raised whether Congress 
had the authority to demand the records. 
New York and New Jersey had made a bi- 
State compact. The Constitution clearly 
permits Congress to grant or repeal a com- 
pact between States, but Congress does not 
have the power to supervise or regulate ac- 
tivities between the States. Yet the House 
voted to cite the port members of contempt 
and to force the two States to submit to 
Federal regulation. The 270 to 124 recorded 
vote shows how easily the Constitution can 
be reinterpreted by a majority. It is note- 
worthy that in the 2-hour debate only 20 
minutes was allocated to those holding the 
States’ rights position. Strongly worded 
communications were received during debate 
from Governors Harriman, Rockefeller, Mey- 
ner, Lehman, and against this in- 
stance of the violation of States’ rights and 
centralization of government at the Fed- 
eral level. As one Congressman put it, think- 
ing of the past liberal activities of these men, 
“It is so gratifying to see the chickens 
come home to roost.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 170 passed 349 to 
39 (ALGER and becomes more alarm- 
ing as I think of it. This resolution, ap- 
parently innocuous, is to authorize the des- 
ignation of a Commission of 20 U.S. citizens 
to meet with other citizens of the NATO 
countries “for the purpose of developing 
paths toward greater political and economic 
cooperation within the alliance” for “non- 
military collaboration in the political and 
economic areas.” This sounds great but 
there are no guidelines or goals set out. If 
it means economic aid, we have already em- 
powered 72 other countires to think up 
ways to give away U.S. money. If it’s po- 
litical, then we remember that “One-World 
do-goodism” ends up with loss of US. 
sovereignty. As one Member said, “I can’t 
be for organizations which end up in the 
United States alone paying the lion’s share 
of the cost, getting only one vote, and giving 
up sovereignty.” True, my suspicions may 
be groundless, but the Hoover Commission, 
to which this was compared, had ground 
rules and goals. It seems to me that this 
is too rous an area for us to take 
lightly or without proper direction and spe- 
cific goals, 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mf. Speaker, the past 
20 years has witnessed the growth of an 
organization dedicated to keep alive the 
fires of Ukrainian independence and 
freedom. This organization, the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, has 
persisted stubbornly despite obstacles, 
implementing American freedom and the 
power of the pen to spread truth and 
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understanding about 114 million non- 
Russians in the Soviet Union, of which 
42 million are Ukrainian. The many 
publications of the organization includ- 
ing the Ukrainian Quarterly and the 
Ukrainian Bulletin are acknowledged as 
authoritative literature, read by those 
who seek greater enlightenment in this 
area, maintaining the highest standards 
of integrity in their journalistic cam- 
paign of truth. The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee deserves the congratulations 
and gratitude of America for their en- 
deavors, keeping our citizens aware of 
the Soviet rape of captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. and the struggles 
of these nations for independence, ex- 
posing myths of Soviet unity, and pro- 
posing ways and means to defeat im- 
perialist Moscow in the cold war. They 
have rallied some 212 million Ukrainian- 
Americans to the cause of Ukrainian sov- 
ereignty. They have refurbished four 
centuries of hope by the Ukrainian peo- 
ple for the cherished gifts of independ- 
ence and freedom which were realized in 
1918 only to be heartlessly and brutally 
suppressed by thé Soviet, Communist 
regime. The yoke of tyranny forced 
upon these people can never be forgot- 
ten. The accomplishments of the organ- 
ization in these 20 years have given 
the Ukrainian people a new birth of hope 
that their sacrifices for liberty will not 
have been made in vain and that the re- 
birth of one independent Ukrainian state 
will soon be realized. 

It is an honor and privilege for me to 
join with all Americans in conveying the 
appreciation of our country for their 
work. The Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee has not shirked its duty to their 
brethren across the sea or to the free 
world. Let us pay for the maintenance 
of their strength to carry on future en- 
deavors and let me hope for the fulfill- 
ment of their dreams for Ukrainian in- 
dependence. 





World War I Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I know 
there has been much said during this 
session of Congress about veterans’ bene- 
fits, both compensation and pensions, 
and in particular, quite a lot about pen- 
sions for World War I veterans. Sev- 
eral bills are pending before this House, 
and a discharge petition for one of 
these is on file at the Clerk’s desk. 

I realize we are in the final days. of 
this session and thers is no opportunity 
to have either further hearings or to 
complete the needed number of signa- 
tures upon the discharge petition for 
World War I legislation. 

However, in the August 25, 1960, issue 
of the National Tribune-Stars and 
Stripes, there appears on the front page 
an address by the Honorable Robert 
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Fuoss, a World War I veteran long iden- 
tified with the department of Pennsyl- 
vania of the American Legion. This ad- 
dress first was given on a Pennsylvania 
radio station and later rebroadcast over 
15 stations of the Allegheny network. 

In the furtherance of a pension for 
World War I veterans, Mr. Fuoss made a 
stirring appeal, and it is difficult for me 
to see how Members of the Congress can 
read this address and fail to see that in 
comparison with benefits heretofore ex- 
tended veterans of other wars, the Con- 
gress has been grossly negligent in its 
omission and failure to accord to World 
War I veterans a fair and just pension. 
It is too late this session to accomplish 
anything for these aging veterans, but 
there will always be another Congress, 
and I recommend this address to the at- 
tention of each Member of the House. 
Here are several important excerpts 
taken from Mr. Fuoss’ address: 

Men and women have rather short mem- 
ories. History is not always the most satis- 
factory means of keeping memories fresh 
since, as you know, vast numbers of persons 
living today do not bother themselves with 
history and, of course, those of the younger 
generation are more deeply engrossed in 
other things. This is especially true of the 
events of some 42 years ago—the events of 
the First World War. 

An approximate 4,609,000 men served in 
that war—brave young men. They were 
resolved to defend the Nation because they 
were imbued with the idea that German- 
Prussian tyranny dared not overrun the free 
world. An approximate 2,900,000 of that war 
still live and an estimated 1,109,000 are now 
past 65 years of age. They are now old and 
gray and the sands in their hour glasses 
are fast running out. 

Statisticians estimate that the surviving 
of that war are dying at the rate of 112,000 
per year and that by 1970 only a few thou- 
sand will be living. These are sobering fig- 
ures and they point to an existing condition 
that must be remedied now if these surviv- 
ing veterans of the war of 1917-18 are to 
receive the same fair treatment shown vet- 
erans of earlier wars—even those of the later 
wars. We sure shall not make flesh of one 
and fowl of another. What has been given 
to one dares not rightly be denied another. 

‘There are those who, for one reason or 
another, feel that those of the First World 
War, in seeking this pension, are motivated 
by selfish reasons. There are others who do 
not know that the veterans of the war of 
1917-18 have not been pensioned as were 
those of earlier wars and there are, strange 
to relate, those who actually believe there is 
no valid reason for pensioning veterans; 
that they are already well cared for by Gov- 
ernment. It is time the ‘record be set 
straight and that is the purpose of this 
address. 

The history of pensions for American vet- 
erans is unique in the annals of the military. 
It was General Washington who, following 
the Revolution, helped set a precedent when 
he said, among other things, that those who 
served the Nation in times of war were, in 
@ sense, a privileged class; that, by reason of 
this service, they were entitled to a pension 
since they had risked life and limb in the 
preservation of the Nation and the institu- 
tions that come thereunder. There is no 
well-informed scholar who will deny this 
truth. 

It is vital in its relationship to this sub- 
ject of pensions that we consider the kind 
of war in which brave young men fought 
and died during that deadly conflict of 42 
years ago. It was fought in trenches filled 
with blood, vermin, filth and discase. It 
has been alluded to as “the dirtiest of wars.” 
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Mr. Wilson and General Pershing spoke of 
that was as “monstrous,” “criminal,” and 
“barbarous.” 

In these trenches men existed, fought, bled 
and died for the paltry sum of $21 per 
month. As if trench warfare was not bad 
enough, the Prussians introduced poisonous 
gases, the most outrageous and despicable 
form of warfare and, by all considerations, 
the most wanton and cowardly. Men lost 
legs and arms; many were blinded; many 
went insane and, most tragic of all, were 
those who were gassed. The few remaining 
of this latter group—the gassed—=still lie 
upon beds of pain and anguish, eager for 
the day when a gracious God will free them 
from their anguish and unspeakable suffer- 
ing. This is not a pretty picture—it is true, 
however. 

Those of that war who did finally get 
home returned to no jobs. They were, in 
large part, compelled to shift for themselves 
as best they could. The Government did 
not provide them with $20 per week for 52 
weeks while they sought work. For them— 
those of that war—there was no GI bill of 
rights; no aid in building homes and not 1 
cent for the resumption of their education. 
On discharge they received $60—enough to 
buy a suit of clothing and a pair of shoes. 
That's all they got. 

These were, let me remind you, in times 
of great economic stress and strain. De- 
spite this sad state of affairs, these men now 
grown old and gray did shift for themselves, 
doing as best they could. Some made jobs 
for themselves, reared and educated families. 
Others did less well and still others simply 
failed to make the grade. In this latter 
group were those veterans, hungry, dis- 
tressed, jobless and disillusioned, who par- 
ticipated in the infamous Bonus March, the 
very remembrance of which, in the thirties, 
is one of the darkest chapters of American 
history and the mere mentioning of it still 
haunts those who remember it only too well. 
Let us not forget Anacostia. It was Lincoln 
who said it was the duty of gvoernment to 
care for those who bore the brunt of battle. 
We are today caring for the world. Let us 
not now disown our own veterans. 

Today, after all these many years, certain 
Members of Congress would do something for 
these men, these men who served with honor 
and distinction under Woodrow Wilson and 
John J. Pershing. Yes, certain Members 
could do something for them but, strangely, 
others of the Congress would do nothing for 
them—would, it seems, even penalize many 
of them who, over the years, managed 
through thrift and diligence to save a few 
thousand dollars for their twilight hours, 
It is difficult to believe that the basic philos- 
ophy respecting thrift has changed but, ap- 
parently, some Members of the Congress feel 
the thrifty veteran is neither a credit to him- 
self, his community or the Republic. 

Today, as any sensible man knows, men in 
their late sixties and early seventies cannot 
get work—not even part-time jobs. Still 
they are compelled to pay taxes in addition to 
meeting the continuing rise of living costs, 
food, clothing, and such. Many are on small 
fixed incomes and every increase in the cost 
of things adds to their misery and their 
desperation. Congress has not neglected its 
Members—three salary increases since the 
close of the World War II and Congress has 
not delayed legislating pensions for those no 
longer in public service—it required less than 
2 minutes time to do this, too. 

The new veteran law which became opera- 
tive July 1 was never intended to do anything 
for those of the World War I in the sense 
of this overdue pension. No Member of Con- 
gress will contend for one split second that 
was either the thought or the intent of the 
new law which, let me point out, is as unfair 
and unjust as it is unrealistic and discrimi- 
natory. One of the most objectionable fea- 
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tures of it is that those things men have 
earned for themselves count as earned in- 
come—social security and railroad retire- 
ment, to be specific. 

Let us go about our task in earnest, honest 
effort since it is worthy of our combined 
endeavors. Just this one thing in 
mind—not too much time is left to us since, 
whether you know it or not, “it is later than 
you think.” ; 





House Resolutions 606, 607, and 608 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under the privilege to revise and extend 
my remarks I want to say a few words 
about the procedures under which we are 
considering House Resolution 606, a con- 
tempt citation against Austin J. Tobin, 
House Resolution 607, a contempt cita- 
tion against S. Sloan Colt, and House 
Resolution 608, -a contempt citation 
against Joseph G. Carty. 

By unanimous consent these three 
companion resolutions were agreed to be 
considered by the House with the time 
allotted on the first citation be extended 
for 1 hour and that the time on the other 
two citations be reduced to one-half hour 
each, so that there will be only 3 hours of 
debate in all, which would be the time 
ordinarily taken; that the time be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. McCuttocx] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Through an error the Speaker recog- 
nized the gentleman from New York for 
1 hour and the gentleman from Ohio for 
1 hour instead of one hour and a half 
for each as per the unanimous consent 
agreement. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] of course is the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee which is returning 
the citation for contempt and the con- 
tempt complained of was against a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuL- 
LocH] is the ranking minority member 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Both gentlemen are supporting the 
contempt citation. Under the rules of 
the House as they are presently set up 
time can be allotted according to politi- 
cal parties instead of to those who sup- 
port the privileged resolutions and to 
those who oppose the privileged resolu- 
tions or there can be no allotment at all 
depending upon the discretion of the 
member who originally has the time. In 
other words an objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request would have done 
nothing to correct this inequity of having 
all the time for debate under the control 
of one side of the question at issue and 
no time for debate under the control of 
the other side of the question at issue. 

This same rule prevails over other 
matters which come onto the floor of 
the House under what is called the hour 
rule. Apparently, there is no provision 
under the hour rule as there is under a 


ducive to good debate. I will move to 


correct it if I am a Member of the 
Co 


on this subject. Everyone realizes that 
the subject itself is an extremely com- 
plicated one. Everyone realizes that the 
implications of the decision we make on 
this matter are quite serious. Yet we 
debate it with the proponents taking 
over two-thirds of the time and not even 
granting to the opponents control of 
what time will be granted to them. 
They cannot control when they may 
speak, which ones shall be selected to 
speak, and how much of the limited 
time will be granted to each of them to 
speak. ‘How, indeed, can the opposition 
effectively present their arguments? 

It would be shocking enough if this 
were done unwittingly, but it passes 
understanding when we must accept the 
fact that it has been done deliberately. 
I personally raised the question of the 
fairness of this procedure with one of 
the members who could have corrected 
it to some degree to no avail. I raised 
point after I had heard that the pro- 
ponents had previously raised the ques- 
tion and had asked for fairness in the 
procedures under which this serious 
debate was to be conducted. 

One of the Members in addressing 
himself to the substantive merits of the 
resolutions stated that the dignity of the 
House was at stake. My colleagues, I 
am not so certain about that, but I am 
certain that the dignity of the House 
suffers when we follow procedures as un- 
fair as these we are following. 

On previous occasions I have addressed 
myself to the point of the propriety and 
the interests of good action on the part 
of the House in permitting the commit- 
tee against which an action of contempt 
on the part of an individual, has allegedly 
been committed preparing the report on 
the alleged contemptuous action upon 
which the House will consider the matter. 
The committee involved is bound to be 
somewhat subjective in its viewpoint. 


With this in mind I introduced an ~ 


amendment to the rules which would re- 
quire the Judiciary Committee or a sub- 
committee thereof to consider all ques- 
tions of contempt- citations which the 


House committees might desire to have’ 


the House act upon. I think better 
wisdom dictates that a special committee 
be set up on a permanent basis to which 
all matters of contempt citations be re- 
ferred. Such an independent committee 
T am certain can make a more objective 
and meaningful report to the House upon 
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which the House can act with more as- 
surrance that it is doing the right thing 
than is presently the case. Furthermore, 
this process I feel would result in some 
desirable self-discipline on the part of 
committee members who in their zeal to 
get at the bottom of an issue sometimes 
become a bit overbearing in their attitude 
toward witnesses appearing before them. 

I want to make one final comment 

. about the wild charges against lobbying 
that I have heard uttered. Good lobby- 
ing is an essential and good part of rep- 
resentative government. There is, of 
course, such a thing as bad lobbying 
techniques. Indeed, it is the bad lobby- 
ing techniques that are employed from 
time to time that bring the entire system 
of citazzens and groups of citizens 
petitioning the Congress into dis- 
repute. However, it is the bad tech- 
niques we should criticize adversely not 
the system of petitioning the Congress. 
I heard little about alleged improper 
techniques on the part of those who were 
complaining about the actions of the pe- 
titioners in this matter. All I heard 
was the fact that they had vigorously 
petitioned. I can find no fault in that. 
Nor can I find any fault in a State 
agency using tax funds to present the 
point of view of duly elected or duly ap- 
pointed State officials on such a vital 
issue as this which involves the difficult 
definition of the borderline between 
State and Federal powers. 

Iam afraid we have not enhanced the 
dignity of the House by the procedures 
we have followed here today or by much 
of what has been said here today. The 
dignity of the House and of the Congress 
is very dear to me, as I am certain it is to 
all of you. We know that herein rests 
the living fire of democracy. Changing 
the Rules of the House as I have sug- 
gested will I believe enhance the dignity 
of the House. However, in the long run 
it is only understanding and self-disci- 
pline of our Members, not rules, which 
build up respect and dignity for our 
Coneress. 





The Robert Taft Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem entitled “The 
Robert Taft Memorial,” by Miss Marty 
Hale, of Steubenville, Ohio: 

‘THE ReBert Tarr MEMORIAL 


In majesty its marble segments rise, 

Piercing the blueness of the starlit skies; 

Matching the splendor of the rosy dawn, 

Clearing the bell-tower when the mists have 
gone; 

Reflecting every shaft of noonday sun, 

Or crimson glory when the day is done; 

It has its beauty—but has so much more— 

It opens more than just a classic door; 

It marks a legend that all freemen love, 

It stands for peace on earth, and God above; 

Open and sincere as the man whose heart 
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Beat for the land of which he was a part: 

An open door to all whose loyalty 

Match that of him who gave unstintingly 

Of soul and body—the best he had to give, 

And left a creed by which we all might live. 

Blazed a clear path that patriots might tread, 

Forsaking greed, and giving self instead. 

He followed where our Founding Fathers 
led, 

Sometimes so much alone—he chose to tread 

A path so overgrown from day to day, 

That careless men seemed to have lost the 
way— 

Ignoring those who rushed to pick a flaw— 

We say: “Bob Taft, you were America.” 

You stood for us, and with each bell-tower’s 
chime, 

Forever more we bow at this, your shrine. 





Reds in Caribbean and Africa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks to the House in the Appendix of 
the Recorp on June 20, 1960, I quoted 
an informative article by Constantine 
Brown concerning the threats to our na- 
tional security by the actions of hidden 
policymakers in the Department of 
State. 

Since that time, almost daily de- 
velopments have served to emphasize 
the parts played by these hidden hands, 
especially for Africa and the Caribbean, 
where the prestige of the United States 
has been seriously weakened with whole- 
sale loss.of American properties now oc- 
curring in prospect. It is only natural 
that there should be raised by thought- 
ful persons over the United States this 
question: What are the influences in 
the Department of State that have 
caused such deterioration? 

Another perspective article by Mr. 
Brown in the Evening Star of August 6, 
1960, supplies additional information 
that should be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

Reps IN CARIBBEAN AND AFRICA—UNITED 
States AccusEep OF PLAYING OSTRICH TO 
CASTRO’S REAL OBJECTIVES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

International communism has implanted 
itself within the last 2 years in two im- 
portant strategic areas in the world: The 
Caribbean and parts of Africa. 

The Soviet Union and Communist China 
have firmly established themselves in the 
Caribbean through the dictatorship of the 
Castro kids. And, because we frown on 
dictatorship, we played an ostrich policy as 
to the real objectives of the Castros in Cuba. 

The administration and news media de- 
scribed the Castros at first as idealists but 
by no means under Communist discipline. 
If we handled them tactfully, it was con- 
tended, they would inevitably recognize the 
dangers of Communist dictatorship. 

Even the influx of thousands of advisers 
from the Soviet Union, the satellite coun- 
tries, and particularly from Communist 
China into Cuba was taken lightly by Wash- 
ington. It would be against our beliefs, it 
was said, to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of another nation even if it affected the 
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Monroe Doctrine. We heard charges that 
the doctrine was obsolete in these quickly 
changing times. When we resurrected it a 
few weeks ago by a strong statement from 
President Eisenhower it was obviously too 
late. Stern words these days are meaning- 
less. Only actions count. 

The Reds have paralleled the action in 
Cuba with similar action in the newly cre- 
ated African republics where full independ- 
ence has been rushed headlong to areas 
unprepared for self-government. The tribal 
system is still very much alive in Central 
Africa, Hence there can be no national 
unity, International communism does not 
bother about such trivialities. 

The Communists chose their puppets care- 
fully long ago. Thus, while we courted and 
treated with utmost courtesy the chief ex- 
ecutives of some of the new African states 
in the expectation that they would stay out 
of the Red orbit, the Russians and the 
Chinese had already in their pockets the 
president and prime minister of at least 
two key republics. 

The Reds exploited the African leaders’ 
antagonisms against the Western “imperial- 
ist capitalists” and made them their tools, 
fully convinced that the rest of Central 
Africa will fall into the Red orbit if com- 
munism is established in two key states. 
The fact that cannibalism is still a custom 
in the former Belgian Congo (no fewer than 
276 individuals were sentenced by the Belgian 
authorizies for the practice) did not con- 
cerr Moscow and Peiping. 

When the former French Colony of Guinea 
became independent, Sekou Toure, a man 
who as late as 1956 was a card carrying Com- 
munist, became the chief executive. A 
photostat was sent from Paris shortly be- 
fore he visited Washington where he was 
received with the same honors as President 
de Gaulle. He was pleased at his reception 
but did not change his spots. 

The Congolese Army with at least the 
tacit approval (some say at the instigation) 
of Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba cele- 
brated its independence with an orgy of 
murders, arson and rapes against the white 
settlers. The moral character of Lumumba 
is well established. A few years before be- 
coming the leader of the Congolese national- 
ists he was in jail for 3 years for em- 
bezzlement. He was thus excellent material 
to further the cause of international com- 
munism in the Congo. 

We received Lumumba in Washington with 
@ i17-gun salute and accorded him all the 
honors due his newly assumed rank. Our 
policy makers believed we could detach him 
from his bosses in Moscow and Peiping. 
While in Washington he protested that he 
was not Moscow’s man, just as Castro did 
last year. But his actions belie his words. 
He still is threatening the United Nations 
with direct intervention of Red troops in 
case he does not get his way. 





A Statement of Position on the National 
Defense Student Loan Program by the 
Faculty of Goshen College, Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I should like to 
insert in the ConGrRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
following statement of position on the 
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student loan program of the National De- 

fense Education Act drawn up by the 

faculty of Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 

on May 26, 1960: 

A STATEMENT OF POSITION ON THE NATIONAL 
DereNse STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM BY THE 
FACULTY OF GOSHEN COLLEGE > 
As a participant in the national defense 

student loan Goshen College is 
grateful for the concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the educational welfare of its 
people; and particularly for the assistance 
which the loan program is giving to many 
students who lack adequate financial re- 
sources of their own. 

Several features of this excellent program, 
however, are a matter of serious concern 
to the administration and faculty of Goshen 
College. 

THE LOAN PROGRAM AS A DEFENSE MEASURE 


We have no doubt that a major source of 
strength (in the sense of the highest gen- 
eral welfare) of any nation is an educated, 
an enlightened, and an intelligent citizenry. 
It is for the achievement of this end that we 
are happy to cooperate with the student loan 
program. 

This term, “national defense student 
loan program,” however, as well as the title 
of the law, National Defense Education Act, 
is a matter of concern, This terminology 
would seem to suggest a view of education, 
primarily dedicated to military achieve- 
ment, whereas the highest welfare of any 
nation demands an education which de- 
velops and sets free those intellectual and 
spiritual powers of man which alone can 
make the Nation great. 

Moreover, the extent that the financial as- 
sistance provided by the act is directed to 
education in science and technology, or other 
subject matter related to defense, in prefer- 
ence to, or at the expense of, the broader 
concept of education in what.is commonly 
described as the liberal arts, we believe the 
act tends to promote the narrow view which 
the title suggests. 

We would, therefore, wish that the loan 
provisions of the act may be rendered equally 
applicable to other departments of the col- 
lege curriculum, and that the title of the 
act may be revised so as to harmonize more 
nearly with the name of the executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government under 
which it is administered, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 


THE DISCLAIMER AFFIDAVIT 


Goshen College draws on more than four 
centuries of Anabaptist-Mennonite history in 
which not only our spiritual forefathers, but 
many of our contemporaries as well, have 
frequently been harassed by authoritarian 
governments demanding many varieties of 
test oaths and disloyalty disclaimers. 

Even though the present disclaimer affi- 
davit may sincerely have been intended as 
a safeguard against totalitarianism, our own 
religious tradition tells us clearly that pro- 
cedures such as this imperil the ways of 
freedom and democracy; that totalitarianism 
opposed in this manner will, if pursued to 
its logical conclusion, but bring a new totali- 
tarianism upon us. 

As a means of protection, the affidavit is 
futile. Convinced Communists or adherents 
of other totalitarian philosophies would not 
hesitate to sign the affidavit. 

The requirement of the affidavit seems to 
suggest that the applicant for a loan is sus- 
pected of subversion unless he declares him- 
self otherwise. This violates the principle 
of respect for the individual as embodied 
in the doctrine of American jurisprudence 
that a citizen is innocent unless proved 
guilty. 

The requirement of the disclaimer, and 
of the oath as well, suggest a feeling of in- 
security, a spirit of fear and of distrust, un- 
becoming to a great democracy. A basic 
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principle stressed by the Founding Fathers 
was the tnalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, including freedom 
and of press. It was 

of liberty that the 
Nation was founded. A ea purpose of 
education is the enlargement of character, 
the increase of knowledge, and the libera- 
tion of the human spirit, without which 
democracy cannot live. 

The requirement of the disclaimer be- 
speaks a lack of faith in the principles upon 
which our Nation was founded; a distrust 
of the very democracy which it is supposed 
to defend; and lack of confidence in the 
free and diverse character of education which 
had made American democracy what it is. 

Inasmuch as a similar oath and disclaimer 
are not required of other recipients of Fed- 
eral loans, such as farmers, businessmen, and 
others, the present act is highly discrimina- 
tory. Its effect is to single out college stu- 
dents, and by implication, the institutions 
in which they are enrolled, as particularly 
untrustworthy. This discriminatory feature 
renders the lack of confidence in American 
education all the more serious, and serves 
to undermine a basic foundation stone of 
American democracy. Recent legislation re- 
moving the disclaimer affidavit as a require- 
ment of labor organizations seeking the 
services of the National Labor Relations 
Board tends to make the discrimination all 
the more evident. 

In view of these considerations, we would 
urge that the requirement of the disclaimer 
affidavit be rescinded, and that in so doing, 
the American academic community be re- 
stored to the position of dignity and respect 
which it rightfully deserves. 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 


Although it is our belief that a declaration 
of allegiance as a ceremonial act may have 
@ place in the life of the Nation when used 
with wisdom, discretion, and moderation, we 
believe that to be meaningful, it must needs 
be reserved for “moments of high commit- 
ment in the life of the political community, 
such as the induction of an official into re- 
sponsible office or the naturalization of a 
citizen.” 1 We would urge that the require- 
ment of the oath of allegiance be rescinded 
from the act. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
FACULTY OF GOSHEN COLLEGE. 


1 Taken from the Bluffton College, May 10, 
1960, Statement of Position on the National 
Defense Student Loan Program. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Soviet Aggres- 
sion Against the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend,my remarks I should like 
to submit for the Recorp the manifesto 
issued by the free Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians in connection with the 
20th anniversary of the Soviet aggression 
against the Baltic States. 

In view of the Communist aggression 
today, such as in Africa, in southeast 
Asia, in Cuba and in other parts of the 
world, I believe it is highly important 
to call this manifesto to the attention 
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seated the legitimate governments of the 
Baltic nations. The Baltic countries were 
robbed of their independence and trans- 
formed into colonies of the Soviet Union, 

The Soviet Union’s assault against its Bal- 
tic neighbors initiated the Soviet westward 
march against Europe. Thus, the beginning 
of today’s international tension and threat 
to peace may be found in the Soviet aggres- 
sion against the Baltic States in 1940. 

By its aggressive acts against Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania, the U.S.S.R. broke the 
peace and nonaggression treaties it had 
signed with those states as well as other in- 
ternational agreements. 

Expropriation, exploitation, pauperization, 
slave labor, suppression of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, Russification, terror, 
murder, mass deportations—these are the 
marks of the Soviet occupation in the Baltic 
States. In these acts, the Soviets 
violated the United Nations declaration em- 
bodying the Atlantic Charter, the United 
Nations Charter, the Convention on the Sup- 
pression of Crimes of Genocide, and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights—all 
these documents benzing the signatures of 
the USS.R. 

The Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian 
peoples, historically and traditionally West- 
ern in orientation and outlook, placed their 
hopes in the Western World. Their trust and 
reliance in the West was strengthened by the 
declaration of the U.S. Department of State 
of July 23, 1940; the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of October 15, 1941; 
the Atlantic Charter; the Yalta Declaration 
on Liberated Europe; the repeated state- 
ments by the U.S. Government about non- 
recognition of the Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic States and continued recognition of 
their diplomatic representatives; and the 
proclaimed aims and principles of the United 
Nations. 

The Baltic peoples have given active ex- 
pression to their determination to regain 
freedom, and have resisted their oppressors, 
thus contributing greatly to the still continu- 
ing struggle for freedom and justice being 
waged by all captive peoples enslaved by the 
Soviet Union. Despite heavy setbacks and 
trials, our peoples maintain their faith in 
the restoration of their freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

This summer the Soviet occupant will un- 
veil. a macabre spectacle—a festive celebra- 
tion of the twentieth anniversary of the en- 
slavement of the Baltic States during which 
the captive Baltic peoples will be pressed to 
appear grateful to their conquerors. 

We—tree Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians—are conscious of our responsi- 
bility toward our nations and toward 
history. At this twentieth anniversary of 
Soviet aggression, we feel dutybound to give 
voice to the aspirations of our captive peo- 
ples: - 

We accuse the Soviet Union of committing 
and continuing an international crime 
against the Baltic States; 

We demand that the Soviet Union with- 
draw its military, police and administrative 
personnel from the Baltic countries; 
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We request that the governments of the 
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kind to perceive the magnitude of the in- 
justice perpetrated upon the Baltic countries 
and to support the efforts toward the 
restoration of the liberty of these countries; 

We convey to our people at home our 
pride in their resolute resistance against 
the endeavors of the oppressor to destroy 
their national and personal identity; 

We express to our peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain our deep conviction that the Soviet 
system—as all tyrannies throughout his- 
tory—catries within it the seeds of its own 
destruction; that it cannot and shall not 
prevail; 

We pledge to intensify our joint organized 
activity in the free world to promote the 
cause of liberty for the Baltic countries; 

We, finally, declare to the free world and 
the Communist-dominated world, including 
the U.S.S.R., that, once free again, the Baltic 
nations will do all in their power to ensure 
the best possible relations with their neigh- 
bors on the basis of mutual respect for na- 
tional sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
Vaclovas Sidzikauskas, chairman (Lithu- 

ania); Alfreds Berzins, Deputy Chair- 

man (Latvia); Leonard Vahter, 

Deputy Chairman, Estonia); Members: 

Jaan Tiivel (Estonia), Eduard Val- 

laste (Estonia); Adolfs a 

(Latvia), Vilis Hazners (Latvia), Dr 

Vilis Masens (Latvia), Juris Slesers 

(latvia), Msgr. Jonas Balkunas 

(Iithuania), Col. Jonas Slepetys 

(Lithuania), Dr. Antanas Trimakas 

(Lithuania). 





Social Security Amendments of 1960 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the medical 
care bill for the aged, shot through with 
weakening compromises, is a bitter dis- 
appointment to our 16 million senior 
citizens. 

The United Siates is scoring break- 
throughs in many fields of material re- 
search and development. In sharp con- 
trast, that vigorous, pioneering spirit 
becomes ultraconservative when con- 
fronted with the challenge to help our 
fellow human beings whose working 
years have come to a close. 

When the second session of the 86th 
Congress convened in January of this 
year, there were high hopes that a genu- 
ine health insurance bill for the aged 
would bécome one of its outstanding 
accomplishments. It would be a self- 
financing program administered through 
the social security system. 

But those high hopes surrendered to 
the insistent threat of a Presidential 
veto. A health insurance bill for the 

_aged was passed, but so drained of real 
content that it will need substantial 
transfusions in the next Congress before 
it can live up to the promise implicit in 
its title. 

Those of us who fought for a “healthy” 
bill, voted for the anemic version wi 
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reluctance. The coalition majority said: 
“Vote for this ‘ghost’ bill—or no bill 
at all. We give you no other choice.” 
At least, a precedent has been estab- 
lished, that we can elaborate upon and 
strengthen next year. 

Health insurance for the aged, pre- 
paid by taxes on employers and em- 
ployees during the active years when a 
person is working, is the logical, prac- 
tical, and inevitable way to solve this 
problem. 

Free Americans should be entitled to 
this protection in their old age as a mat- 
ter of right, and should not have to beg 
for it through a humiliating means test. 
The conservative coalition, spearheaded 
by the administration, has temporarily 
blocked humanitarian progress, but it 
must know in its mind and heart, that 
it is fighting the lost cause of the past 
and its indifference to the needs of hu- 
man beings. 

Now we will carry this issue to the 
people, confident that they will veto the 
obstructionists to social and economic 
progress. 

The present health insurance bill is 
one that pays lipservice to the needs of 
the aged, but withholds adequate pro- 
tection from them. It will not, however, 
deceive the American people. 

The voice of public opinion is ex- 
pressed in the following editorial from 
the April 6, 1960, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post: 

The one practical way to provide insurance 
against the health hazards of retirement 
years is to let people pay the premiums in 
the form of social security taxes while they 
are earning wages and are able to do so. 
This is precisely how they now provide retire- 
ment income for themselves under the social 
security program, and this kind of protection 
is made compulsory because the lack of it 
would have a disastrous social impact. Those 
who denounce this proposal as socialistic 
without proposing any workable alternative 
are foolishly doctrinaire. 

They might just about as sensibly oppose 
as socialistic the Nation’s public schools, fire 
departments, and parks because these repre- 
sent communal efforts financed through tax- 
ation. One of the fundamental purposes for 
which the U.S. Government was established 
was to promote the general welfare. 


Mr. Speaker, the principle of social in- 
surance to protect our people against the 
health hazards of old age is the future 
solution that should be in effect today. 

The present bill takes us down a nar- 
row, winding side road and away from 
the direct and open highway that leads 
to a clear solution of the problem. 

With new and confident leadership be- 
ginning in 1961, the United States shall 
find the forward road again and will 
legislate a program that will achieve se- 
curity with dignity for all our senior 
citizens. 





World Court Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the 


August 29 


American Bar Association, during which 
there will be considerable discussion 
about the Connally amendment, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD two edi- 
torials that appeared in this morning’s 
New eYork Times and New York Herald 
Tribune: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960] 

ABA Faces Test ON WoRLD CourRT 


At the American Bar Association’s conven- 
tion this week, its house of delegates again 
faces a fight on the question of repeal of 
the Connally amendment. The ABA has 
been on record since 1947 as advocating re- 
peal. Now two conflicting committee re- 
ports are due to be presented, one calling 
for continuation of the stand, 
another, which has powerful support, for its 
reversal. 

The bar association itself, more than the 
World Court, will be on trial. 

The Connally amendment makes sense 
only if the World Court cannot be trusted 
to abide by its own charter. This charter 
specifically prohibits it from taking jurisdic- 
tion in any matter essentially domestic. But 
the Connally amendment says we, not the 
Court, shall decide whether a matter pre- 
sented to the Court is within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States. It stands 
as a bald declaration of no faith in the 
World Court—hardly a fit attitude for the 
leader of those nations pressing for extension 
of the rule of law. It.is a pernicious, de- 
structive doctrine which has contributed 
substantially to the tragic weakness of the 
Court. 

It also, in practice, is more likely to work 
against us than for us. Because we have 
such a reservation, any other country with 
which we have a dispute, and which we 
might wish to hale before the Court, can 
invoke it reciprocally against us and refuse 
to accept the Court’s jurisdiction. Because 
the conduct of our own affairs is governed 
by law, there are few cases in which we 
should have any reason to fear the Court’s 
judgment. Other nations, such as Cuba, 
often contemptuously flout the law. But 
the Connally amendment ties our hands in 
taking them before the Court. 

The World Court represents one of the 
world’s prime hopes in the drive to substi- 
tute the rule of law among nations for the 
rule of force. 

As lawyers, the members of the ABA 
should be the first to proclaim their faith 
in law. They can hardly do this if they are 
unwilling to proclaim their faith in the in- 
struments of law, of which the World Court 
is one of the most distinguished. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960] 
THE WorxLD Court Issur 


Under the United Nations Charter the 
International Court of Justice is designated 
as “the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations.” All members of the U.N. 
are, as the charter says, “ipso facto parties 
to the statute” creating this agency. Each 
member undertakes to comply with the 
decision of the Court in any case to which 
that member is a party. 

Other provisions of the Court staterte are 
intended. to insure that the 15 men on the 
bench be competent and impartial. The 
judges are nominated by national groups 
but elected regardless of their nationality 
from among persons of high moral char- 
acter. The precautions taken in their 
selection make it certain that the Court 
won’t run amuck. If justice can be had in 
any international forum, it is here, 

The United States, which held timorously 
aloof from the League of Nations’ Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, could 
not stay out of the successor Court, but we 
went in under the so-called Connally amend- 
ment, refusing to accept obligatory juris- 
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diction. This reservation really means that 
we will accept the Court if we are quite 
sure we will win our case but will refuse 
to participate if we suspect we may lose. 
This is the essence of the word “domestic” 
as used in the saving clause. 

Thirty-odd other nations have been less 
cautious; they have accepted the Court’s ju- 
risdiction as obligatory in legal disputes con- 
cerning (1) the interpretation of a treaty; 
(2) any question of international law; (3) 
breaches of international obligation; (4) 
reparations for such breaches. 

If we aren’t willing to trust the Court with 
such cases, then the Court, as far as we are 
concerned, is not a court at all; and no 
system of effective international law is, for 
us, possible. 


This issue comes up now, not because the - 


Senate is likely to act on it this year, but 
because the American Bar Association is 
about to have a wrangle over it at the asso- 
ciation’s annual get-together in Washington. 
The ABA has had reports for and against 
the Connally amendment. The voting may 
be close. 

It does seem strange, however, that men 
whose business is with the law and who are 
properly shocked when anybody commits 
contempt of court should be reluctant to 
commit their country to an agency, with 
built-in impartiality, whose only purpose is 
peace through justice. 





Why Profit Sharing Is Booming 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, U.S. in- 
dustry now has at work some 30,000 
profit-sharing plans embracing millions 
of employees. The Internal Revenue 
Department is approving profit-sharing 
plans of the deferred kind alone at the 
rate of 18 plans every day. 

In the first quarter of 1960 more de- 
ferred profit-sharing plans were ap- 
proved than were pension plans. 

Mill & Factory magazine, a Conover- 
Mast publication, sees profit sharing as 
an important answer to the longstanding 
rift between management and labor. I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the Mill & Factory magazine 
of July 1960: 

Wuy Prorir SHarRING Is BooMING 
(By Ted Metaxas) 

(Many more companies adopt profit-shar- 
ing plans to end the rift between manage- 
ment and labor and set the climate for 
efficiency. Successful plans depend on man- 
agement leadership and other important 
factors. Deferred profit sharing proves most 
popular, having multiplied six times in 9 
years.) 

“We. believe profit sharing to be essential 
to the ultimate maintenance of the capital- 
istic system. We have found in profit-shar- 
ing firms veritable islands of peace, equity, 
efficiency, contentmént, and likewise prosper- 
ity, dotting an otherwise relatively turbulent 
industiral map. This fact is too significant 
to be ignored or depreciated in our national 
quest for greater stability and democracy 
in industry.” 
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This statement was contained in the 1939 
subcommittee report by the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. Then, true profit 
sharing was practiced by probably less than 
200 firms, of which only 37 had adopted 
plans with deferred payments to employees, 

Today, industry is beset with economic 
problems graver than in 1939—and how well 
it can solve them may determine whether 
America remains industrially supreme. One 
of the major problems is the continuing 
divorcement between management and labor 
that prevents their mutual striving for the 
common good. 

LET’S TAKE CLOSER LOOK 


Can profit sharing help end this rift? 
Many companies believe so. More and more 
of them are sharing profits with their em- 
ployes to create a partnership in production. 
Because of the stature and success of these 
firms, it may now be necessary to peer more 
analytically into the workings of profit 
sharing. 

Conservative Senator Robert A. Taft once 
said that “profit sharing teaches the working- 
man not to think of himself as a class apart, 
but rather as an integral party of industry, 
with a personal interest in its prosperity.” 

In the past few years, profit sharing has 
grown swiftly. As reported by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, 8,793 deferred profit-shar- 
ing plans were started by companies in the 
8 years ending with December 1959. 

Deferred plans accumulate cash benefits 
earned by employees and distribute them in 
the future. Cash-type plans pay off in the 
present and are intended as a more direct 
stimulus on work effort. Combination plans 
have features of both deferred and cash 
plans. Traditionally, the ratio of deferred to 
cash plans has been running about 2 to 1, 
but may now be 3 to 1. 

As of March 31, 1960, U.S. industry had 
installed 21,445 deferred profit-sharing plans, 
covering millions of employees. Estimated 
conservatively, industry now has about 30,- 
000 deferred, cash, and combination plans at 
work. In the past 9 years, the number of 
deferred plans has multiplied six times—and 
currently, Internal Revenue is approving 
more than 18 deferred plans each working 
day. Gaining rapidly, deferred profit sharing 
now constitutes 37 percent of all retirement 
plans. In the first quarter of 1960, for the 
first time in history, more deferred profit- 
sharing plans were approved than pensions, 
The score was 1,328 to 1,184. 

During a Mill & Factory interview, Réar 
Adm. A. C, Burrows, U.S. Navy, retired, presi- 
dent of the Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries, said that “profit sharing seems to 
have passed the-turning point to-popular 
acceptance.” 

THE LOGIC OF PROFIT SHARING 


Why the profit-sharing surge? There are 
several reasons. Industry is entering a more 
competitive era, which demands efficiency 
and lower costs. Sour labor-management 
relations can be most obstructive to pro- 
ductivity. 

The old, impersonal way of dealing with 
labor has not been a brilliant success. It 
has not been able to oppose spiraling wages 
and static productivity. Nor has it tem- 
pered labor’s opposition to mechanization 
and better methods—strikes, squabbles, and 
featherbedding; slowdowns and sloth. 

With profit sharing, a company can form 
@ production alliance with labor while en- 
couraging it to earn its own retirement or 
other benefits. This may be preferable to a 
union-negotiated retirement plan with fixed 
payments and smaller tax advantages for 
employee and company. 

As stressed by the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, at 400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, a profit-sharing plan is not a give- 
away program; and without communication 


of the economic logle that management and 
labor must work 


If a company can earn bonus profits with 
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higher-than-usual amount in plant mod- 
ernization and mechanization. In no way 
should a profit-sharing “commitment” in- 
terfere with renewal of the plant. 

When a company achieves lower unit costs 
through profit sharing, it should seek to 
hold the line or reduce prices of its prod- 
ucts. Such a policy will tend to expand 
sales in markets here and abroad. To com- 
pete with foreign industries, U.S. plants 
must somehow develop the ability to re- 
verse price inflation. : 

Some of the country’s more successful 
firms can be found on.the profit-sharing 
roster, including Procter & Gamble; Bell & 
Howell; Eastman Kodak; Lincoln Electric; 
Motorola; Zenith; Sears, Roebuck; Falk; Sig- 
node Steel Strapping; American Velvet; 
Vendo; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; and 
thousands of others, 

Are profit companies more suc- 
cessful than others? First of all, firms that 
do not make a competitive return to share- 
holders will not long continue with profit 
sharing. So, it can be fairly assumed that 
from the investor’s standpoint, the profit- 
sharing plant is at least as profitable as 
everybody else. 

But there is evidence in one field that 
profit sharers can outstrip their competi- 
tors. A recent study by the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation contrasted the records 
of six merchandising companies that had 
profit sharing and eight that did not. 

Said Admiral Burrows: “The study shows 
that over a 7-year period, 1952-59, from the 
standpoint of the stockholders, the invest- 
merits in profit-sharing firms were, as a 
group, superior by every measure used to 
judge the worth of investments.” 

For the profit sharers, certain key indica- 
tors had climbed significantly higher. These 
included: sales, net worth, net income, em- 
ployee earnings, market value of stock, stock 
dividends, and growth of invested dolar. 
Of course, this is fractional evidence and 
may or may not be applicable to the whole 
of industry. 


EARN NOW, PAY LATER 


As indicated before, the deferred or profit- 
sharing trust plan permits the employee to 
earn his own security. With or without a 
trust agreement, profit-sharing funds are 
segregated for later payment to workers or 
beneficiaries. Considering labor’s drive for 
security, many companies are finding the 
solution in profit sharing. 

Unlike cash-paying, profit-sharing plans 
which may lose their punch during long 
periods of low profits, deferred plans can 
offer benefits without interruption. They 
will pay on retirement, severance, disability, 
death, emergencies—and even layoffs, 


Some plans forbid withdrawal of funds 
but others loan money to finance homes, 
educations, etc. 

Deferred plans are either contributory or 
noncontributory. Generally, employees pre- 
fer the noncontributory plan because it does 
not add another deduction to the pay slip. 
Yet, firms with contributory plans rate them 
as successful because they can offer higher 
benefits while building a personal stake in 
the fund. A disadvantage is that employees 
who contribute may want a role in admin- 
istering the fund, perhaps pushing for 
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lenient withdrawals and weakening long- 
term objectives of the plan. 

Though deferred plans do not apply a di- 
rect incentive on individual job perform- 
ance, except in a roundabout way, they will 
reduce labor turnover, build company loyalty 
and identification, and decrease strikes and 
disputes. A successful, well-communicated 
deferred can considerably ease 
labor’s opposition to better methods and 
mechanization. 

The Council of Profit Sharing Industries 
feels that profit-sharing and wage incentive 
systems are not competitive. Goals are dif- 
ferent. Profit sharing is concerned with the 
overall climate of labor-management cooper- 
ation. Wage incentives are devised to spur 
the worker to greater output on individual 
jobs 


The most effective incentive program for 
labor uses both profit sharing and wage in- 
centives. Exactly this is being done by many 
plants with deferred profit sharing. 

SAY IT WITH CASH 


Functioning as a direct production incen- 
tive by paying an “immediate” bonus, the 
cash profit-sharing plans seem to appeal to 
most workers, especially to , ones and 
to women who plan marriage rather 
tirement. 

Simple to intsall and operate, cash plans 
offer tangible reward for superior effort. 
Spirited communication by management of 
the profitmaking motive can effectively stir 
up labor’s enthusiasm. There’s a suspicion 
that the cash plan is more suitable to the 
smalier~- plant, although larger companies 
have used it successfully. If a factory finds 
it impossible or impracticable to install direct 
wage incentives, cash profit sharing can serve 
as a group incentive. 

As has been shown by Lincoln Electric 
Co., a cash profit-sharing system will 
function superbly as an individual incentive 
system. Reported in his book “Incentive 
Management,” James F. Lincoln has con- 
ceived a formula to pay profit-sharing bo- 
nuses on the basis of personal effort and con- 
tribution. 

Since cash plans do not provide for re- 
tirement needs, a plant with such a system 


‘may have to set up a retirement fund anyway. 


In the middle ground are the combination 
profit-sharing plans, which offer deferred 
benefits while making some current payment. 
To follow this profit-sharing aproach, a com- 
pany must share profits more generously. 


CALL THE COUNCIL 


How does a company enter profit sharing? 
Not too suddenly, warns the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries. Each company must 
study its specific needs and tailor a plan to 
fit them. The council’s experts are prepared 
to make studies and recommendations. 

Beyond this, profit sharing often entails a 
drastic change in management attitude. 
The company should genuinely wish to erase 
the classic division between labor and man- 
agement and to welcome the worker as a full- 
fiedged member of the team. 

Profit sharing enacted to weaken a union 
or prevent unionization has a shoddy record. 
For good results, profit sharing needs sound 
labor-management relations, a good wage 
scale, and a significant division of profits. 
The union should be made an instrument of 
the profit-sharing program. This can be 
done by establishing labor-management ad- 
visory committees, and full communications. 

But it should always be clear that ad- 
ministration of profit sharing is manage- 
ment’s responsibility. Never should profit 
sharing become a negotiable issue. Never, 
never should profit-sharing funds be di- 
verted to unions for distribution to workers. 


FROM THE HORSE’S MOUTH 


What are some of the results of profit 
sharing? Here are the comments of some 


companies: 
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1. The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cieve- 
land: “Excellent morale and cooperation of 
employees. Production rose one-third in the 
plan’s first 4 years, with a steady increase 
since then. Almost no absenteeism and no 
strikes.” 

2. Lincoln Electric Co.: “Continually fall- 
ing costs and higher wages.” 

3. C. A. Norgren Co.: “Because of profit 
sharing, the desire of our employees to make 
a better product at lower cost has allowed 
us to absorb wage increases of about 200 
percent and material increases of about 170 
percent with only a 25-percent increase in 
our product prices. Individual productivity 
since 1940 has risen 340 percent. 

4, Sanborn Co.: “Excellent personnel rela- 
tions. Improved quality of work. High pro- 
ductivity and increased earnings for em- 
ployees. Strong loyalty to the company. 
Employees have, when the occasion demand- 
ed, accepted increased workloads willingly 
and completed them without extra help 
or overtime. Scrap and spoilage are kept 
to a minimum. Profit sharing develops in 
an employee a sense of responsibility and in- 
dependence, as well as pride and satisfac- 
tion in his work.” 

5. C. H. Dexter Co.: “Increased suggestions 
from all employees on where improvements 
could be made and waste eliminated. Ma- 
chine downtime has been reduced 244 per- 
cent. Dipping machines have been speeded 
39 percent.” (Other examples of cost reduc- 
tion were cited.) 

6. Motor Castings Co.: “The union local 
sends us each year a letter of appreciation 
for its share in profit sharing. Our labor 
relaitons are definitely improved.” 

7. Pitney-Bowes, Inc.: “Increased produc- 
tivity and morale. Prices have been held to 
within 40 percent of prewar.” 

Obviously, profit sharing can be a spur 
to productivity. It has enriched some com- 
panies and their employees. Others who 
have it could probably do just as well with- 
out it. How well it works depends mainly 
on management's willingness to lead, 





Help Wanted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, .HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
all of the emphasis that is being placed 
on the ever-increasing need for more 
education and for bigger and better in- 
stitutions of learning, there are still 
some areas to be explored if all of our 
qualified young people are to have the 
opportunity to gain this higher educa- 
tion. The question of money looms large 
to many youngsters, and I cite as a case 
in point the following article titled “Help 
Wanted,” by Louis Sorriero, which ap- 
peared in the Hilltop, the quarterly pub- 
lication of Southbury, Conn., High 
School—which, incidentally, is in my 
congressional district. 

Louis Sorriero was graduated from 
Southbury High School last June and 
anyone who will take the time to read 
his article will clearly understand the 
very real nature of the problem this 
young American faces in his striving for 
a college education—an education which 
will at least help make him competitive 
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with the more fortunate youngsters who 
have no such financial problem. 

It is not to be doubted that the situa- 
tion confronting this young man in 
Southbury, Conn., is compounded many 
thousands of times over throughout the 
country. And it is a situation which 
should give us pause, for who knows what 
future great educator, doctor, industrial- 
ist—or future Member of this distin- 
guished House of Representatives— 
might come from the ranks of those 
young Americans whose only deterrent to 
@ well-rounded education is the lack of 
sufficient funds with which to procure it. 
I commend the reading of this article to 
all thoughtful people: 

HELP WANTED 
(By Louis Sorriero) 


My main ambition throughout high school 
has been to go to college. If I can go there 
and graduate, I hope to become a teacher. 
This ambition would be easily within my 
reach if it were not for one problem: getting 
adequate means to finance my way through 
college for 4 years. 

I have tried to solve this problem by work- 
ing at odd jobs after school and during vaca- 
tions. The choice of such jobs, especially 
after school, is limited. Now, as a senior, I 
have one of the better jobs available to high 
school students. I work at a supermarket 
after school and all day Saturday. It en- 
ables me to save money for my college ex- 
penses, but it has its disadvantages. 

One of the more serious disadvantages is 
the loss of time in getting to my job and get- 
ting home afterward. I cannot afford to 
buy a car because the cost of even the 
cheapest model would take too much out of 
my savings. As a result, the only way I can 
get to and from work now—a distance of 10 
miles—is by hitchhiking, a slow and unde- 
pendable means of transportation. Often I 
get to work late—even more often I get home 
very late. 

This situation has a very direct bearing on 
my schoolwork; and that, in turn, affects my 
chances of getting into college. There are 
times, especially when I have to walk home, 
when it is impossible for me to do my home- 
work. By the time I have washed and eaten, 
it is too late and I am too tired to study. 

Iam not presenting this situation just be- 
cause it is a problem I face. I feel that it is 
worth considering because many students 
face the same situation. They must earn 
money to pay their way through college; 
but in earning this money, they lessen their 
chances of being admitted. The after-school 
job is absolutely necessary to the student 
who lacks means; but every hour this student 
puts into his job is an hour taken from 
studying his subjects and doing his home- 
work. This soon shows up in his marks and 
in his tests for college. Before long, these 
grades fall below the standards required for 
admission to the college of his choice or for 
any college. All the work the student has 
done to earn the money for a college educa- 
tion is wasted because by working to earn 
this money, he has lost the time he needed 
to get good grades. 

The students who face this problem are not 
the only ones who should be concerned 
about it. We are always hearing about the 
shortage of highly skilled men and women 
in this country, the need for teachers, doc- 
tors, and scientists. If our Government is 
truly interested about developing these 
skilled men and women, why doesn’t the 
Government do something about it? 

This problem of the needy high school stu- 
dent could be solved much the same way 
that it is being solved for college students. 
Scholarships and loans could be made avail- 
able to high school students who need and 
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deserve them. This would give many stu- 
dents the time they require for their home- 
work and the opportunity they now lack to 
show that they are college material. Some 
system could certainly be worked out to 
make sure that such help goes to earnest stu- 
dents and is not wasted on those who do not 
deserve it. 

If a student is college material and is de- 
prived of a higher education or a chance to 
get it, he will not be the only one who suf- 
fers. Our \/ ition, too, will suffer a loss—and, 
ultimately, such losses may endanger our free 
and democratic way of life. Those who rec- 
ognize this possibility and the need for well 
educated people should do something to pro- 
vide the means to develop them. 





Ford Town, U.S.A., Flora, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, next 
month an unusual event of great signifi- 
cance will take place in Flora, Il., one 
of the cities in my district. 

For 3 days this fall, from September 25 
through September 27, Flora will change 
its name to “Ford Town, U.S.A.,” and 
will become the focal point for a most 
unusual sociological experiment when 
the Ford Division of Ford Motor Co. sup- 
plies every vehicle owner in the commu- 
nity with a new 1961 model Ford car or 
truck to test drive for a week. 

The event will serve as the national 
press preview o* Ford’s 1961 model cars 
and trucks and more than 1,500 vehi- 
cles—worth $3 million—will be involved. 

I think my colleagues would like to 
know more about this program as it sym- 
bolizes the efforts being expended by 
countless small communities through- 
out the country who are progressive and 
who want to attract new businesses to 
their communities. 

The citizens of Flora love their com- 
munity and their way of life. They are 
determined to attract new industries to 
their town so that future generations 
raised in Flora will have solid, good pay- 
’ ing jobs to step into when they complete 
their high school and college educations. 
They realize that towns which do not 
move forward in this area usually suf- 
fer stagnation and population losses to 
other, more progressive, communities. 

They realize that one of the best ways 
to attract new industries to a community 
is to publicize the town’s advantages over 
other competing communities and to 
have readily available answers to ques- 
tions that businessmen raise when they 
are seeking out new plant site or busi- 
ness locations. 

So it was natural that the people of 
Flora wholeheartedly welcomed Ford 
division’s plan to convert their city into 
“Ford Town, U.S.A.” 

Flora had already received some na- 
tional recognition because of its prox- 
imity to the new population center of 
the United States, and its citizens were 
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looking for ways to capitalize on this 
obvious advantage, 

They knew, too, that two main lines 
of the B. & O. Railroad bisected their 
town in both north-south and east-west 
directions and that there was a good 
balance of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing activity in the area divided princi- 
pally between clover seed, soybean, and 
pea crops on the one hand and shoe 
manufacturing, steel products, oil, rayon 
garments, and dairy products on the 
other. 

Consequently, at a Flora Chamber of 
Commerce dinner on May 10, when Ford 
division and Flora’s mayor, the Honor- 
able Norman Bryden, jointly announced 
@ unique plan to unveil and test 1961 
model cars and trucks in their com- 
munity, the citizens of Flora responded 
wholeheartedly. 

The community’s daily newspaper, the 
Flora News-Record, heralded the event 
with characteristic enthusiasm as did 
all the other media in the area. 

Even competing car dealers got into 
the act with pledges of cooperation in 
the venture. Several even volunteered 
to display new model Fords in their 
showroom windows if their colleague, 
the Ford dealer, would reciprocate when 
it came time for them to introduce their 
ee new 1961 lines of cars and 
tru 


This gesture, probably unparalleled in 
the history of the automotive business, 
is typical of Flora’s merchants and small 
businessmen who are more than willing 
to sacrifice personal gain for the good 
of their community. 

On the basis of a secret survey con- 
ducted before anyone was told of Ford’s 
plan. the management of Ford division 
already knows the preferences of each 
car and truck owner in the community. 
Thus on Saturday, September 24, when 
the cars are distributed, the preferences 
of each car or truck owner will be met. 
To dramatize the visual impact of 1,500 
additional cars and trucks in a com- 
munity the size of Flora, each car will 
be painted white and each truck blue. 

I was interested to learn that the 
local Chevrolet dealer will make a 14- 
acre wheat field available to Ford offi- 
cials so that the cars and trucks can 
be lined up systematically for distribu- 
tion. 

The Flora program will give the Na- 
tion’s news media a preview of the 1961 
Ford line and an opportunity to observe 
an entire community’s reaction to the 
new models. 

It will be provide Ford with an un- 
precedented preintroduction consumer 
test involving hundreds of typical car 
and truck owners. 

It will dramatize the social and eco- 
nomic roles played by cars and trucks in 
a community’s life. 

It will test the effect of doubling the 
vehicle population on streets, in park- 
i areas and on the community in gen- 
eral, 


The large influx of visiting newsmen 
from the country’s wire services, news- 


visiting Ford officials, will give the citi- 


dations about the city’s future will 
emerge from these studies. 

Even as I speak today, various citizens’ 
committees appointed by Mayor Bryden 
are hard at work preparing their city for 
this massive program. Clean-up, fix-up, 
ee activities are the order of the 


ents in Flora for their zeal, their energy, 
their self-sacrificing determination to 
make their town a better place for the 
youth of their community to live in and 
work in. 

I am indeed proud to represent these . 
folks here in Congress. It is my sincere 
hope that their efforts will bear rich 
fruit in the years to come, and I invite 
all who are looking for a fine community - 
in which to locate to investigate Flora, 
= in the heartland of these United 

tates. 





Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. Alfred D. 
Kohn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, 1960 marks 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
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Jane Addams. This is particularly true 
for the Nation’s working people. . 

In 1889 Jane Addams chose to make 
her home in the slums of Chicago be- 
cause she realized that the rapid indus- 
trialization in this country, as in others, 
was exacting a fearful toll from the un- 
derpaid and overworked men, women, 
and children, who filled the factories of 
the large cities. She wanted to under- 
stand the problems of these people, and 
through that understanding, contribute 
something to the amelioration of the 
pitiful conditions she found all around 
her. She succeeded. Hull House be- 
came a social center where working peo- 
ple could come to participate in the 
finer things in life which they could not 
provide for themselves out of their piti- 
ful wages. But Jane Addams soon came 
to realize that the problems of inade- 
quate wages, cruelly long hours, woman 
and child labor, housing, and sanitation 
were too great to be solved by the iso- 
lated individual. 

Jane Addams became their good friend 
and their champion in their struggle to 
organize and to bargain with employers 
for decent hours and wages. In the 
great Pullman strike in Chicago she was 
one of a few citizens who attempted to 
settle the controversy by means of peace- 
ful negotiation and arbitration. She 
also helped to organize the women who 
worked in the sweatshops so that they 
could free themselves from the 100-hour 
week. 

However, some of their problems were 
beyond the powers of such organized 
groups. These problems required the 
action of the whole society through its 
laws. Through the efforts of Jane 
‘Addams, the Legislature of Mlinois 
passed a number of laws, including a 
child-labor law, a law regulating the 
hours which women could be compelled 
to work, a tenement inspection law, and 
a factory safety law. She was also one 
of the leading advocates of woman’s suf- 
frage. ‘The residents of Hull House were 
responsible for the Nation’s first juve- 
nile court and the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Some of the legislation advocated by 
Jane Addams was not put into effect 
until after her death. One of the most 
important of these is the Social Security 
Act which is now providing retirement 
protection to millions of America’s work- 
ers. 

The debt we owe to Jane Addams can- 
not be measured only in terms of the spe- 
cific legislation and reforms for which 
she was responsible. She, as much as 
any other, is responsible for making the 
public aware that the problems of the 
working people are the problems of the 
Nation, and that the future of the dem- 
ocratic system of government depends 
upon its ability to meet these problems 
as they arise. 

Much of Miss Addams’ greatness, too, 
lay in her ability to attract competent, 
understanding, devoted people to her side 
and to her cause. One of these, still ac- 
tive in the work to which the Addams 
group was devoted, is Mrs. Alfred D. 
Kohn, who was recently honored by the 
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Jewish Community Centers of Chicago 
as a recipient of its Golden Age Hall of 
Fame Award. At the dinner at which 
the award was bestowed upon Mrs. Kohn, 
she was introduced by Mrs. Helen M. Op- 
penheimer who set forth the many mag- 
nificent accomplishments of Mrs. Kohn 
over the past six decades. Her address 
is as follows: 

For more than 50 years Mrs. Alfred D. Kohn 
has. represented the very finest in citizen 
participation in the broad field of health and 
welfare in her city, her State, and her coun- 
try. 
Following her husband’s death at the turn 
of the century, Mrs. Kohn resided for many 
years at Hull House where the immortal 
Jane Addams was head resident. At Hull 
House, Mrs. Kohn was in charge of children’s 
activities and camp work, organized the rec- 
reation program, initiated and raised funds 
for a trade school for girls leaving public 
school for employment, finally persuading 
the Chicago School Board to institute such 
@ program in the school system. As a mem- 
ber of the board of the vocational super- 
vision league she helped develop the public 
school’s vocational guidance program. 

Mrs. Kohn was an active trustee of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 
and assisted in effecting the merger with 
the University of Chicago, the first school of 
social work to be incorporated into a uni- 
versity as a professional school offering grad- 
uate education. 

Mrs. Kohn served as a director, vice presi- 
dent, and president of the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau from 1921 to 1941. She was 
a member of the Women’s Board of the Jew- 
ish Federation and at one time chairman of 
the Social Service Board of Michael Reese 
Hospital. For many years she was on the 
board of the Jewish vocational and em- 
ployment service and was instrumental in 
organizing the workshop for handicapped 
persons, She served as board member and 
later as president of the board of scholarship 
association for Jewish children. 

For many years, Mrs. Kohn was active in 
the legislative field and organized support 
and lobbied successfully for ratification of 
the Federal child labor amendment, the 8- 
hour law for women and children, a division 
for women and children in the Illinois De- 
partment of Labor, the industrial home-work 
law, the minimum wage law for women and 
children and the maternal and child health 
act. 

Governor Emerson appointed her on the 
Tilinois Commission of Child Welfare Legis- 
lation set up to codify Illinois laws, and 
Governor Stevenson appointed her on the 
advisory committee to the State Training 
School for Girls at Geneva. For 20 years, 
Mrs. Kohn served as a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Cook County Department 
of Public Welfare. 

She was three times a delegate to the 
White House Conferences on Child Health 
and Protection, and in 1935, a delegate to the 
Pan-Ameriacn Conference on Child Welfare. 


Following World War I she attended with 
Jane Addams the peace conference under 
the auspices of the International League for 
Peace and Freedom and in 1929 visited Russia 
with Julia Lathrop, U.S. correspondents and 
others. 

Today, keen and alert, Mrs. Kohn serves 
as chairman of the Social Service Committee, 
@ member of the board of School of Nursing 
of Cook County Hospital, is a member of the 
auxiliary committee of the University of Chi- 
cago Clinics; is a very active member of the 
advisory committee to the Chicago Housing 
Authority of the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago; a member of the board of 
directors of Central Service for the Chroni- 
cally Ill of the Institute of Medicine of Chi- 
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cago, and was made a citizen fellow of the 
institute in 1957 in recognition of her work. 

In 1953, Mrs. Kohn received the Illinois 
Welfare Association award for outstanding 
achievement and distinguished service in the 
field of social welfare and civic affairs. 

We have cited only the highlights of her 
many years of devoted service which have 
benefited our community in so many fields 
and for which we wish to express our deepest 
gratitude today. 

This is the woman we gather here to honor. 

We indeed consider it a privilege to add to 
her list of achievements as we call upon her 
to receive this Golden Age Hall of Fame 
award. 


Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Kohn’s response re- 
captures the exciting, crusading fervor 
with which the Addams group of ladies 
carried on their activities, Mrs, Kohn 
said: 

Mrs. Oppenheimer and friends, no one can 
accomplish things alone. I was fortunate 
in having had help from many people— 
among them three Governors—Emerson, 
Stevenson, and most of all from Governor 
Horner. 

I feel greatly honored to receive a citation 
from the Jewish Community Centers of 
Chicago. Their establishment as an affiliate 
of the Jewish Federation exemplifies the 
changes that have taken place in the concept 
of philanthropy. Looking down the vista 
of a long life I can note the progress from 
amateur endeavor to professional organiza- 
tion, from the mere giving of relief for eco- 
nomic needs to improvement of attitudes 
and policies in dealing with complex 


* problems. 


I have recently returned from Rockford 
College, Jane Addams’ alma mater, which 
was observing the centennial of her birth. 
The occasion brought back memories of my 
early days at Hull House at a time of heavy 
immigration, and my early activities at what 
was then the Jewish charities. 

There was a large influx of Jewish fam- 
ilies, victims of persecution, who crowded 
the wretched tenements around Hull House 
and who were the main concern of the 
Jewish organizations. 

Living in the settlement, I felt very close 
to the people of the neighborhood and 
learned to understand their problems and 
their hopes in a spirit of friendliness, They 
found at Hull House help in learning a new 
language and in adjusting to city ways of 
life, and protection against exploitation. 
Their cultural and recreational needs were 
met with classes in literature, art, music, 
and handicrafts which relieved the mo- 
notony of the only jobs offered to new- 
comers. They also found appreciation of 
their worth as human beings. 

One often wondered how much the par- 
ticipants in some of the classes really un- 
derstood. I remember a Shapespeare class 
where some lively, but strange, discussions 
took place with criticism of the characters 
and the author for knowing so little about 
the realities of life. One young woman, who 
had been silent at all the meetings, at last 
spoke up and said, that the deadly monotony 
of sewing pants year in and year out was no 
longer intolerable because while sewing, the 
beautiful phrases from Shapespeare were 
constantly in her thoughts. Was this club 
not worth while? 

Miss Addams did not tell the residents 
what to do. She believed that, once they 
knew the neighborhood, they would find out 
the needs for themselves. Though I was in- 
experienced when I went there she did not 
direct me but left me to discover what I 
wanted to do and what I could do, For ex- 
ample, I came to know Italian children in the 
neighborhood who worked far into the night 
making paper flowers, falling asleep in school 
the next day. 
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In this way I learned the need for child 
labor legislation for which I lobbied success- 
fully with much help from Governor 
Horner. 

And yet Miss Addams recognized that good 
will was not enough in dealing with complex 
problems and with her colleagues conceived 
the idea that training of social workers was 
essential. She helped to found the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy of which I 
was a trustee and which later became the 
School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago. Now social work 
has become a recognized profession whose 
graduates have degrees comparable to those 
in the departments of law and medicine. 

Living at Hull House for many years was 
an inspiring experience and an education in 
human relat:onships. The creative and pio- 
neering personality of Jane Addams attract- 
ed associates who represented much of the 
intellectual and cultural life of this and 
other communities. 

I believe it would be appropriate at this 
time and before this audience to gain in- 
spiration by a brief review of the contribu- 
tion to human welfare made by our greatest 
citizen whose centenary the whole Nation 
is celebrating. If I were to enumerate them 
all, it would fill many pages. She had the 
courage to sponsor causes which were then 
unpopular but which are now accepted, such 
as woman suffrage and efforts on behalf of 
peace and total disarmament, for which she 
later received the Nobel Peace Prize. 

I had the great privilege of working with 
her in many of her efforts for social better- 
ment. Her friendship was not limited to 
any group or class. She believed in volun- 
tary organizations such as yours, as well as 
active support of public institutions. 

The problems in the field of public wel- 
fare are never solved. May we have the 
courage to follow where she led. 

Whereas the settlements of those days 
were designed to help only the most under- 
privileged and economically depressed, the 
community centers of today recognize that 
the desire for recreational, cultural, and so- 
cial opportunities is common to all groups— 
the well-to-do as well as the poor. 

Your organization gives recognition to 
this new concept in a very generous and 
effective way. 

I again thank you for honoring me with 
this citation. 


Mr. Speaker, I know I express the 
sentiments of the entire Chicago com- 
munity in paying tribute to one of Jane 
Addams’ first ladies, Mrs. Alfred D. 
Kohn, for her long and inspiring service 
in the cause of social progress, and in 
wishing her many more years of health 
and continued public service. 





National Forest Parks: A New Concept in 
Recreational Development 





‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I made a proposal at a meeting 
of the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, of which I 
have the honor and distinct pleasure to 
be a member. My proposal included the 
suggestion of a system of national forest 
parks. This idea has been received with 
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widespread interest. In order to expand 
somewhat on the thinking which under- 
lies my proposal, I have prepared the fol- 
lowing rather brief and informal state- 
ment. I will welcome comments and dis- 
cussion of this concept by my colleagues 
and by the public and hope that from 
such a discussion may come more ade- 
quate management of our great national 
recreation resources and new doors into 
our great outdoors for millions of Amer- 
icans. 

The statement follows: 

Natrona, Forest Parks: A New CONCEPT IN 
RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The average American looking forward to 
@ summer vacation in our great outdoors 
usually thinks in terms of Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Estes, or our other national parks, 
He knows little about those vast scenic areas 
of his country centered in our national 
forests. Because of my conviction that the 
recreational potential of these areas has 
great national significance and should be 
fully developed, I have proposed to the Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission a system of national forest 
parks. My proposal presented at the Joint 
Commission-Advisory Council meeting in 
Jackson, Wyo., on August 2 called for: (1) 
Establishment of a system of national forest 
parks within the national forest system, (2) 
zoning of national forests into three pri- 
mary zones, (a) full multiple use, (b) 
limited use wilderness, (c) limited use na- 
tional forest parks, (3) creation of a national 
forest park administrative. division within 
the Forest Service. 

A fourth recommendation, broader in na- 
ture, called for the establishment of a posi- 
tion of National Resource Coordinator under 
the President to assist him in much needed 
policy coordination in resource matters, My 
remarks here will be confined to the na- 
tional forest parks proposal. 

Although the Forest Service has adopted 
an accelerated recreational development pro- 
gram, its emphasis has been almost entire- 
ly based on the expedient development of 
camp site areas to handle visitation pres- 
sures, There has been little, if any, thought 
concerning the development of nationally 
significant areas under an integrated con- 
cept of park management. 

My proposal for the establishment of na- 
tional forest parks is based upon the con- 
viction that the recreation potential with- 
in the Forest Service can only be fully de- 
veloped through recognition of nationally 
significant units and through the intensive 
and integrated development of such units 
under a park system of management. I be-. 
lieve that such a plan is wholly within the 
scope and meaning of the multiple use con- 
cept which guides Forest Service policies. I 
am also convinced that such a plan is fully 
compatible with Forest Service statutes. 

The key to such a plan would be recogni- 
tion through zoning of nationally significant 
scenic areas within the National Forests. 
These would be given a separate identity 
encompassed in a well rounded and profes- 
sionally conceived park plan with appro- 
priate national recognition and promotion. 

Another cornerstone of such a plan would 
be the recognition of the compatibility of 
multiple use management and Forest Park 
objectives. There is no reason why timber 
management, water protection, and other 
multiple use objectives should not be in- 
corporated in the management plans of such 
parks. There would obviously be some limi- 
tations on other uses in the most intensive- 
ly used recreation areas but these would en<- 
compass only a small portion of the park 
area. 

Where wilderness exists in conjunction 
with nationally si it scenic areas, the 
national forest park and the wilderness zone 
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should be integrated in their planning so 
to full recognizition 

seam l of the area. ae ee 


wilderness concept should in no way be vio- 
lated. 3 


spectacular 
wilderness areas. At the present time the 
recreation potential of each of these is vir- 
tually undeveloped and’ their national sig- 
nificance little known. 

A byproduct of such a system would be 
the relieving of the tension that now exists 
between the Park Service and the Forest 
Service. Such differences stem, for the most 
part, from the fact that there are many 
pressures to create national parks out of the 
most scenic national forest areas because 
that is the only present means of gaining 
unique national recognition and of obtain- 
ing full recreational development of those 
areas. The system I have proposed would 
allow for full development within the Forest 
Service, maintaining the management integ- 
rity, but at the same time allowing for na- 
tional recognition and full recreational 


would give us sound recreational develop- 


‘ment within the framework of multiple use 


and would allow for maximum wilderness 
preservation while providing for full recrea- 
tional use. It would relieve the pressure 
on our national parks and disperse the in- 


of Americans. 





The Death Penalty Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill, H.R. 870, to abolish 
capital punishment, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow-. 
ing article by Hugo Adam Bedau as it 
appeared in the Christian Century of 
March 18, 1959: 

THE DEATH PENALTY TopAY—A Trmety Sur- 
VEY OF PREVIOUS ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS IN THE CONTINUING 
Errort To Pur aN END TO A PRACTICE 
ANACHRONISTIC AND DEPLORABLE 

(By Hugo Adam Bedau) 

At its general convention in Miami last 
October the Protestant Episcopal Church 
adopted a resolution urging abolition of the 
death penalty. The resolution pointed out 
that each individual is saered in the eyes of 
God, that innocent persons are sometimes 
convicted, that there is no proof that capital 
punishment has been a uniquely effective 
bulwark crime, and that retention of 
the death penalty in the face of these con- 
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Association of Social Workers. 

Rejection of capital punishment by these 
religious bodies is no isolated phenomenon. 
It is rather the reflection of a rising tide 
which promises within the next few years 
to do away with the gallows, electric chairs, 
and gas chambers in many States. During 
the past few months many Americans have 
encountered persistent and reasoned pleas 
for the gbolition of capital punishment and 
have for the first time given the subject 
serious thought. 

THE ENDING OF A MYTH 


The first effective blows against the death 
penalty in the English-speaking world were 
struck in Great Britain, where in the 30 
years after 1807 the number of crimes for 
which the death penalty could be invoked 
was reduced from over 200 to 15. In 1847 
the State of Michigan became the first gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction in the English-speak- 
ing world to abolish capital punishment for 
all crimes except treason. - 

In the ensuing years statistics on the rate 
of occurrence of formerly capital crimes in 
England and Michigan led all but the “hang- 
hards” (as Arthur Koestler calls them in his 
“Reflections on Hanging’) to abandon the 
belief that capital punishment is far more 
effective than imprisonment as a deterrent 
to crime. That hitherto firmly relied-on 
myth simply was not supported by the sta- 
tistics. Its force has been further blunted 
by experience in the nearly 3 dozen countries 
and the other States (Maine, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Rhode Island, and North Dakota) 
which have abolished the death penalty since 
Michigan led the way. 

h the past century scientific pe- 
nology has lent increasing support to the 
contention that rehabilitation of offenders, 
no matter what their offense, is not only pos- 
sible but desirable, and that provision of 
adequate prisons and of asylums for the 
criminally insane protects society by pre- 
venting further crimes by persons adjudged 
to be beyond treatment. Capital punish- 
ment emerged at last in its true colors: at 
best, utterly retaliatory when applied to the 
murderer and harsh beyond any possible 
justification in cases of treason, rape, kid- 
naping, and other such crimes. It remains 
@ symbol of all that is violent, vindictive, 
thoughtless, and futile in our attitude to- 
ward criminals and, in the end, toward our- 
selves. No wonder it provokes impassioned 
opposition. Despite the fact that fewer per- 
sons are being executed than formerly (in 
this country, the number dropped from an 
average of 167 during the 1930’s to 128 dur- 
ing the 1940’s to 74 in this decade) , we should 
not let the practice fade away of its own ac- 
cord; it should be deliberately stopped. 

In England, it was argument along these 
lines that a decade ago led Parliament to 
create a Royal Commission on Capital Pun- 
ishment. The commission was forbidden to 
consider directly whether the death penalty 
should be abolished; it was directed only to 
look into such minor details as, for example, 
whether electrocution is more humane than 
hanging (it isn’t) or whether the M’Naghten 
rules defining criminal insanity ought to 
be revised, they should). But the commis- 
sion did recommend a number of limitations 
on future use of the death penalty. Some of 
these recommendations (but by no means 
all) were incorporated into the Homicide Act 
of 1957. It is clear that save for the limiting 
directive the commission would have recom- 
mended immediate abolition of capital pun- 
ee ee ee Sete Me aS 
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THE STATES TAKE ACTION 


The work of the royal commission pro- 
voked a flood of publicity all over England. 
It was followed by a number of articles and 
books (the best of which is “The Offenders,” 
by Giles Playfair and Derrick Sington), and 
by public debates and lectures. From the 


Commission’s deliberations stems also the. 


current wave of North American protests 
against the death penalty. In 1953 the Ca- 
nadian Parliament undertook a study of 
capital punishment. In this country a num- 
ber of interested groups led by the Society of 
Friends and the American League To Abolish 
Capital Punishment began to press for legis- 
lative action. Two years ago they won a 
measure of success in California, where, after 
hearing the report of a study commission, the 
legislature came up with a recommendation 
for complete and immediate abolition of 
capital punishment. This was, however, but 
a foretaste of what was to come in 1958. 

Of the 18 States in which abolition bills 
were filed last year, Delaware scored the 
most spectacular success. In April Gov. 
Caleb Boggs signed into law a bill which 
abolished the death penalty for all crimes. 
Although no one had been hanged in Dela- 
ware in the previous 11 years, statutory re- 
peal represented a giant step forward. Not 
since North Dakota abolished capital pun- 
ishment over 40 years ago had the abolition- 
ist cause been given such a lift. 

A lesser triumph was achieved in Massa- 
chusetts. There, as in Delaware, there had 
been a virtual moratorium on executions in 
the past decade. Such a situation was no 
accident; it resulted from the constant vigi- 
lance of the Massachusetts Council To Abol- 
ish the Death Penalty. In 1957 that group 
got the legislature to appoint a study com- 
mission to consider capital punishment. Its 
lengthy majority report, completed at the 
end of that year, urged abolition. The rec- 
ommendation is more significant than it 
looks on the surface, for through the past 30 
years bills calling for an end to the death 
penalty in Massachusetts had been repeatedly 
smothered in committee. 

However, 1958 saw a number of setbacks. 
The sharpest blow fell in Oregon, which had 
introduced abolition in 1914 and abandoned 
it 6 years later. Oregon requires a constitu- 
tional amendment initiated by public refer- 
endum before capital punishment can be 
abolished. In 1957 the legislature passed an 
abolition bill, Gov. Robert Holmes openly 
endorsed it, and it was placed on the ballot 
in the November 1958 election. In the pre- 
ceding months the Oregon Prison Associa- 
tion worked vigorously to inform the public 
of the merits of the bill. But the proposal 
was defeated by 10,240 votes, about 2 percent 
of the total. 


THE NEW JERSEY STORY 


In New Jersey, the other State in which 
# major effort was made last year, the aboli- 
tion campaign was unsuccessful. That 
State’s experience deserves study, for it could 
be a foretaste of what can happen in States 
initiating their 1959 campaigns unless certain 
precautions are taken. 


From January to April 1958 abolition bills 
which had been introduced into the New Jer- 
sey Assembly were ignored by the committee 
to which they were referred. Then, in re- 
sponse to public pressure, a hearing was 
scheduled for early June. When the day of 
the hearing arrived a number of authorities 
on capital punishment assembled in Trenton. 
They were there as the result of initiative 
taken by New Jersey Quakers through their 
newly formed committee on social order. As 
the hearing proceeded it became clear that 
the case against capital punishment was to 
enjoy articulate, informed, and comprehen- 
Give presentation, in contrast to the sincere 
but inadequate testimony given at a similar 
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hearing in 1957. Moreover, the State’s cor- 
rectional officials, led by Commissioner John 
Tramburg, expressed their desire for imme- 
diate repeal of all capital statutes. Such 
public testimony by officials was practically 
unprecedented, though similar opinion is 
held by many of them. The hearings con- 
tinued for a second day. Of the 24 persons 
who testified, all but 2 favored abolition. 
But there was a hitch: of the committee’s 
seven members, five did not appear at the 
hearing, and only the chairman heard all the 
testimony. More damaging, no more than 
2 or 3 of the other 74 senators and assembly- 
men were present at any point in the hear- 
ing. 

In July, after the assembly had recessed, 
two Newark television programs carried de- 
bates on the death penalty; one was moder- 
ated by Gov. Robert Meyner himself. When 
the assembly reconvened in November the 
abolition bills received bipartisan sponsor- 
ship. But by adjournment time in December 
they had died in committee—as had similar 
measures in 1956 and 1957. 


WHAT HAD GONE AMISS? 


The chief reason for the ignominious end 
of the abolition bills in New Jersey is sim- 
ple: the abolitionists had been too long un- 
organized and too impoverished to conduct 
the kind of comprehensive educational and 
publicity campaigns which would have won 
others to their cause. This lack led to other 
failures: (1) The members of the committee 
to which the bills were referred were not 
approached by the abolitionists. (2) Nosup- 
port was offered by persons in the higher 
levels of State government; Commissioner 
Tramburg and his subordinates who spoke 
up for the bills at the hearing made it plain 
that they spoke only for themselves. (3) The 
only Statewide organizations which lent their 
support to the cause were the New Jersey 
branches of Americans for Democratic Action 
and the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Except for the Red 
Bank Council of Churches, no church group 
and only a handful of Christian clergymen 
and laymen showed any awareness that the 
issue even existed. Active opposition was 
offered by the Police Chiefs’ Association and 
the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association. (4) 
Of the Stafe’s urban newspapers, only the 
Bergen Evening Record came out against the 
death penalty. Their attitudes ranged from 
that of the Newark Evening News, which re- 
garded abolition “at this time” -as inex- 
pedient, to that of the Hudson Dispatch, 
which called for more frequent use of the 
electric chair. (5) Although a few public de- 
bates and lectures were hastily set up over 
the State, none took place in the larger cen- 
ters: Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, Camden. 

The result of all this was that pressure on 
the legislature to repeal the laws permitting 
capital punishment was never more than 
sporadic, However, for the first time within 
memory the issue was met with something 
other than complete indifference. 

It was not only as the result of the un- 
coordinated legislative attempts that the 
spotlight fell on capital punishment last 
year. A crop of criminal cases dramatized 
some of the most telling of the abolitionists’ 
arguments. In July a man named Charles 
Rothschild confessed to a murder for which 
one James Foster was awaiting execution in 
Georgia. Foster had been convicted largely 
on the testimony of the victim’s wife, who 
identified him in court as the killer, and the 
appellate court had upheld the verdict. It 
was miscarriages of justice like this that led 
Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and Maine to abol- 
ish the death penalty a century ago. The 
pious optimism that it can’t happen now 
was rudely shaken by the Foster case. In 
September the Nation was shocked to learn 
that Jimmy Wilson, a Negro with a criminal 
record, had been sentenced to die in Ala- 
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bama’s electric chair for stealing $1.95 from 

a white woman. Spurred by a deluge of let- 

ters and telegrams pleading for clemency, 

Gov. James Folsom commuted the sentence. 
THE ISSUE IS DRAMATIZED 


In November young Jack Chester, awaiting 
electrocution for murder in Massachusetts, 
hanged himself in his cell 3 days after Gov. 
Foster Furcolo finally decided to commute 
his sentence on grounds of insanity. So far 
as the courts which tried him were con- 
cerned, Chester was sane, fit to stand trial, 
fit to be executed. Thanks to the McNagh- 
ten rules defining insanity, they had been 
obliged to ignore what psychiatrists did not: 
that Chester had pleaded with the jury to 
have him put to death and that he had been 
subject to suicidal tendencies and a patho- 
logical guilt complex since childhood. The 
sentencing of Chester, like the court deci- 
sions in. the Foster and Wilson cases, illus- 
trates the impossibility of achieving justice 
under the rules of a penology whose corner- 
stone is the death penalty. And such cases 
occur year after year. 

During the year the entertainment indus- 
try dramatized the evils of the electric chair 
and the gas chamber. Television programs 
in Los Angeles (“Thou Shalt Not Kill’) and 
in New York (“The Sacco-Vanzetti Case”) 
were followed by a nationwide “Omnibus” 
program in which, with Boston Attorney 
Joseph Welch as guide, viewers were thor- 
oughly exposed to the issue. In candor and 
accuracy the program set a high standard, 
and it was widely applauded. More contro- 
versial was the motion picture “I Want to 
Live,” whose plot was based on the trial and 
1955 execution in California of Barbara Gra- 
ham. Its dramatic power was heightened by 
the implication that Mrs. Graham was inno- 
cent. Because of its affecting climactic scenes 
pertraying action in the death house, this 
film—along with the “Omnibus” presenta- 
tion—performed a useful purpose in bring- 
ing home to Americans the horror which sur- 
rounds the practice of passionless, deliberate 
killing of offenders in the name of the state, 
and in reminding us that capital punishment 
is administered in our name and that we have 
the power, through our legislatures, to bring 
it to an end. 

What is the forecast for 1959? Perhaps 
other church groups—the Methodists, the 
Presbyterians, the Lutherans—will join the 
Episcopalians and American Baptists in re- 
pudiating the death penalty. The Massachu- 
setts and New York councils of churches have 
done so. We can expect the American League 
Against Capital Punishment, under the vig- 
orous leadership of its president, Donal Mac- 
Namara of the New York Institute of Crimi- 
nology, to become more active and more 
widely known. Statewide abolition societies 
like those now operating in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, New York, and Tennessee 
will be organized or reactivated. Abolition 
bills are being considered in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, New York, Ohio, 
and Tennessee. In some of these States study 
commissions will be established and/or pub- 
lic hearings conducted this spring. The 
Governors of California, Florida, Ohio and 
Tennessee have appealed to the legislatures 
of those States to pass abolition bills this 
year. There is even hope that the power- 
ful American Correctional Association and 
the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion will lend suuport to the movement, 
When Alaska was admitted to statehood it 
became the eighth State with no death pen- 
alty, having repealed its caiptal statutes in 
1957. Hawali, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands have taken similar action. 

We are off to an excellent start. But there 
are sobering considerations which should 
alert those who expect abolition of capital 
punishment to come automatically within 
the next few years. Bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress which would define the 


bombing of buildings used for religious pur- 
poses as a capital offense. In many States 
there is continuous pressure to make certain 
sex and narcotic offenses punishable by the 
death penalty. Trends in penology, evidence 
from psychiatry and criminology, practical 
experience, and the counsels of morality all 
argue against retention of capital punish- 
ment. But how long it will survive depends 
on how much longer those who are aware 
of its evils will tolerate it in their midst. 


COMMENT ON THIS ISSUE 


In many of the States this year legislators 
are debating the merits of capital punish- 
ment as proposals for its abolition or altera- 
tion come before them. Just now the Chi- 
cago newspapers are bringing the issues be- 
fore us graphically as the Illinois Legislature 
considers a measure which would initiate- 
a trial period during which the death penalty 
would be suspended. The article in which 
Hugo Adam Bedau of Princeton University’s 
philosophy faculty surveys past successes 
and failures of advocates of abolition is 
therefore most timely. In this. connection, 
we suggest that readers review the Ohio ex- 
perience as reported by a contributor to 
our “Letters to the Editor” department in 
the February 25 issue (page 237). 





Happy Talk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that no one missed reading an article 
that appeared in the drama section of 
Sunday’s New York Times, by Arthur 
Gelb, entitled “Happy Talk.” It is 
about the late Oscar Hammerstein and 
his work, With the permission of the 
House, I am extending in the REcorp 
the full article. 

I also hope that everyone saw John 
Crosby’s piece in this morning’s Herald 
Tribune about Oscar Hammerstein. It 
is a moving tribute: 

Happy TaALK—SINCERITY OF THE LYRICIST’S 


' PERSONALITY GLOWED IN His WorK FOR THE 
STAGE 





(By Arthur Gelb) 


Not long after “Oklahoma” exploded on 
Broadway, revolutionizing the concept of 
musical comedy, Oscar Hammerstein 2d in- 
serted an advertisement in the trade news- 
paper, Variety. It read: “I’ve done it be- 
fore and I can do it again,” and listed five 
flops for which he had been partly responsi- 
ble in the recent past. A man who believed 
firmly that dreams came true, that love con- 
quered all and that virtue triumphed, Mr. 
Hammerstein did not quite trust his luck; 
it was his way of knocking wood. 

Although he did, inevitably, “do it again,” 
he also contrived, within the ensuing 8 years, 
to collaborate with Richard Rodgers on three 
more spectacularly appealing and more or 
less convention-shattering musicals, all of 
which, like “Oklahoma,” have since taken 
their place as classics of the American musi- 
cal. stage. In a final accounting, which in- 
cludes “Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “South Pa- 
cific,” and “The King and I,” there is no 
question that the flops will be forgiven. 

The time for such an accounting is now un- 
fortunately at hand. Mr. Hammerstein’s 
death last Tuesday, at the age of 65, has put 
an end to 38 years of happy talk—set, in 
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In throwing out the simpleminded song- 
and-dance formula of the Twenties and 
Thirties, and substituting a format in which 
song and dance were an integral part of the 
book, Mr. Hammerstein, abetted by Mr. Rod- 
gers, began turning the medium of musical 
comedy into folk art in 1943. Desperately 
sincere and right-minded, he managed to 
imbue his books and lyrics with a combina- 
tion of simplicity, romantic optimism and 
gentle social consciousness that had a uni- 
versal appeal. The sincerity of his personal- 
ity glowed with a bright, golden haze in his 
work for the stage and brought the audi- 
ences flocking. To the majority of his pro- 


was genuine where others were clever, under- 
standing where others were superior, kind 
when kindness was needed. He was strong 
and balanced and sensitive. He had the 
basic virtues. His contribution to the Amer- 
ican theatre was immense, and as much a 
contribution of personality as of technique. 
That is why his lyrics are known and loved 
by millions—because they are a reflection of 
that singular personality.” 
BROADWAY ANOMALY 

The personality, whose image is perma- 
nently captured in the sunny “Oklahoma,” 
the bitter-sweet “Carousel,” the poignantly 
sentimental “South Pacific” and the deli- 
cately romantic “The King and I,” was an 
anomaly in the brittle world of show busi- 
ness, where, to score a hit, often means to 
score it at someone else’s expense. 

Mr. Hammerstein felt no need to step on 
anyone’s toes, either personally or profes- 
sionally. The same quality of unaffected 
decency that governed him in private life im- 
pelled him to celebrate on stage the uncom- 
plicated emotions of people who dreamed and 
loved and sometimes stumbled, but whose 
hearts, like his, were in the right place. 

Not only did he eschew all the mean- 
spirited stereotypes that were the staple 
butts of early musical-comedy humor—the 
stage Irishman, Jew and Negro—but he even . 
attempted, with evangelical fervor, to 
mild sermons of spiritual and racial toler- 
ance; Nis rueful plea for understanding, 
“You've Got to Be Taught,” from “South 
Pacific,” exemplifies his point of view; per- 
haps its philosophy is elementary, but in- 
corporating into a Broadway musical such a 
direct tract about the color of ,a person’s 
skin was a remarkable thing for a lyricist to 
do. Mr. Hammerstein wrote his exuberant 
songs of goodwill with a candor and clarity 
that went straight to the hearts of millions, 

EARLY INFLUENCES 


Mr. Hammerstein had two grandfathers to" 
thank for his special blend of theatricalism 
and euphoria. The first Oscar Hammerstein 
was a celebrated vaudeville impresario with 
a compulsive urge to produce opera; he made 
vaudeville pay sensationally well but he fell 
on his face with opera. Oscar 2d followed 
closely on the heels of his grandfather, with 
one notable exception. He made the song- 
and-dance musical pay sensationally well 
during the twenties—as witness “Rose 
Marie,” “The Desert Song,” and “Show 
Boat’’—and when, after a period of doldrums, 
he turned to American folk opera, he made. 
that pay, too, 
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His maternal grandfather, James Nimmo, 
furnished the sunshine. Mr. Nimmo was 
Scottish, but not dour. A retired insurance 
man with whom Oscar 2d spend a good deal 
of time in his early childhood, Mr. Nimmo fed 
the boy sour balls and milk punch spiked 
with Scotch for breakfast, and taught him, 
during early morning rambles in the park, 
that the Devil was a kindly old man with an 
inexhaustible supply of candy. Mr. Ham- 
merstein did not mind acknowledging that 
his healthy point of view toward life sprang 
from his pleasant experiences with the Devil 
and Grandfather Nimmo. 

Perhaps it was also Grandfather Nimmo 
who passed down to him the unaffected mod- 
esty that made him one of the best-loved and 
least-envied figures in show business. 

MODEST FORMULA 


Describing his early efforts to learn what 
constituted a successful book for a musical, 
Mr. Hammerstein once recalled the formula 
that had been explained to him by Otto Har- 
bach, and to which he modestly continued to 
subscribe: 

“[Harbach] likened the elements of act- 
ing and dancing and all the other parts of a 
musical play to the ingredients that go to 
make a fire—logs, kindling, matches, a good 
fireplace, etc. All these ingredients, he said, 
are necesasry, but they won’t make a good 
fire unless they are properly assembled. * * * 
When everything works—logs crackle and the 
bark sputters, when the blue and gold flame 
Waves and flies toward the chimney and 
sends out warmth and good feeling to cheer 
a room full of people, it is because some plod- 
ding, perhaps not very brilliant fellow, knows 
how to put one log on top of another in just 
the right way.” 

Mr. Hammerstein knew a good deal more 
than that. It took something more than 
plodding to bring the American musical stage 
to its present state of eminence. It needed 
the cheerful fires Mr. Hammerstein built. 





What Every English Child Should Know 
About Washington, D.C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
for your information, and the informa- 
tion. of my other distinguished col- 
leagues, the text of an article appearing 
in the August 1960 issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal by Hon. Emory 
H. Niles, chief judge of the supreme 
bench of Baltimore City: 

Wat Every ENnGiisa CHILD SHOULD Know 
ABOUT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(By Emory H. Niles) 

Few Americans know much about the city 
of Washington; it may be assumed also that 
even fewer Englishmen learned about it at 
their mothers’ knees. It is therefore obvi- 
ously desirable that the English guests of 
the American Bar Association be given at 
least a dim, even if in some respects mis- 
leading, account of the city which is playing 
host to what is probably the largest gather- 
ing of Anglo-American lawyers ever held 
anywhere. In a spirit of helpfulness, there- 
fore, these few words are offered as a syllabus, 
or headnote, to the full opinion which any 
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court of competent jurisdiction might render 
on the grandeurs and miseries of the Ameri- 
can National Capital. Let us proceed there- 
fore, historically and analytically, in the 
footsteps of Sir Matthew Hale, Pollock and 
Maitland and Austin. 

Historically, the Capital owes its existence 
to two principal forces. The first was the 
jealousy between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other cities, all of which de- 
sired the honor of being the “seat of the 
general government.” The second was the 
fear, not that the Government might be over- 
awed by a pseudo-Roman or Parisian mob, 
but the reverse, viz, that no State or other 
local government would be strong enough 
to protect the National Government—a fear 
based on the recent experience of the Conti- 
nental Congress ‘which, in 1783, while sitting 
in Philadelphia, was threatened by mutinous 
soldiers of the Continental Army who de- 
manded their pay and marched upon the hall 
in which Congress was sitting. At that 
juncture both the city authorities and the 
authorities of Pennsylvania appeared to be 
too weak to protect the Congress, which 
hastily adjourned, first to Princeton and then 
to Annapolis. After a great controversy it 
was decided to locate the Capital on the Po- 
tomac River, far from any city or any State 
capital, in an area central to the whole coun- 
try, and subject to the exclusive control of 
the Federal Government, where that Govern- 
ment itself could make provisions for its 
safety. 

Constitutionally, the size of the District 
of Columbia was fixed by the Constitution, 
which provided that Congress should have 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever” over a district not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square, which should become 
the seat of government. Curiously, nothing 
is said about executive or judicial powers. 
Nothing is said about citizenship or the 
right to vote. Actually, Congress governs 
the District of Columbia through three Com- 
missioners and has withheld the right to 
vote from residents of the District, many of 
whom now clamor for that right. Legally 
the District is for some purposes a state and 
for some purposes not a State. 

Geographically, the District is not a 
square, 10 miles on a side. The original dis- 
trict laid out under George Washington's 
supervision was such a square, about half 
in Maryland and haif in Virginia. The Vir- 
ginia half extended to Alexandria, and in- 
cluded the land on which the Pentagon now 
stands. But the law provided that the pub- 
lic buildings for the Federal Government 
should be built on the Maryland side, and, 
as a result, the Virginians became dissatis- 
fied. In 1846, therefore, Congress retro- 
ceded the southern half of the District to 
Virginia. This act, which accounts for the 
present unsymmetrical shape of the Dis- 
trict was according to one writer, “the wick- 
edest blow ever struck at the grandeur and 
majesty of Washington.” 

THE CITY’S ARCHITECT PIERRE CHARLES 
L’ENFANT 


Topographically, the city of Washington 
owes its plan to a Frenchman, Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, who was employed to design a cap- 
ital city in what was then almost unin- 
habited farm, forest, and swamp land. 
L’Enfant was a gifted man. He had studied 
the plans of Frankfort, Karlsruhe, Paris, 
Turin, Bordeaux, and other cities. He had 
the full backing of both Washington and 
Jefferson, but the task was great; jealousies 
were strong; and the beginnings were slow. 
L’Enfant was a proud and difficult man to 
deal with; he finally resigned. During the 
19th century his plan was neglected, but in 
1901, under President Theodore Roosevelt, it 
was revived and restored, so that the present 
city is essentially an enlargement of that 
envisaged by L’Enfant. 

The innocent Englishman whose mother 
failed to instruct him with respect to the 
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street plan of Washington may have some 
difficulty with it; but it is in essence very 
simple. His first act, whether he needs 
petrol or not, is to go to a “gas station” and 
obtain a map (free). From it he will see 
that the city is di into four quadrants, 
northwest, southwest, northeast, and south- 
east. The White House, the American Bar 
Association headquarters hotel, most of the 
other hotels, and the principal shops are in 
“northwest.” The primary street plan is 
the standard American gridiron of rectangu- 
lar squares. But superimposed upon these 
rectangles is a pattern of avenues running 
diagonally. The intersections of these two 
patterns or networks form squares and cir- 
cles. All the streets running east and west 
are lettered; all the streets running north 
and south are numbered. All the avenues, 
running diagonally, are named for States. 

There are two great foci: The Capitol and 
the White House. The Capitol is at the as- 
sumed center of both the numbered and the 
lettered streets, and the White House is con- 
nected with it by Pennsylvania Avenue, “The 
Avenue,” running diagonally from south- 
east to northwest. 

There is also a great axis: The Mall, run- 
ning east and west from the Capitol to the 
Lincoln Memorial, with the Washington 
Monument in the middle. On the north side 
of the Mall is Constitution Avenue, which 
should be B Street NW.; and on the south 
side is Independence Avenue, which should 
be B Street SW. 

A subsidiary axis is 16th Street, running 
north from the White House. The head- 
quarters hotel is at 16th and EK Street NW. 
Automatically, one knows, then, that when 
there he is 16 “blocks” west of the Capitol, 
and five “blocks” north of the White House, 
and 11 “blocks” north of the center of the 
Mall. 

The White House was named because of a 
matter which may have been known to those 
English mothers, but which they delicately 
refrained from explaining to their sons. 
After the Red Coats had burned the public 
buildings in 1814, the “President’s Palace” 
was charred and blackened. To restore it, it 
was painted white. And although its official 
mame for many years was the “Executive 
Mansion,” it is now Officially named the 
“White House.” 


WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURE—A GREAT FREE-FOR- 


ALL 
Architecturally, Washington is a great 
free-for-all. Those Englishmen whose 


mothers taught them that architecture is a 
living, throbbing expression of contempo- 
rary life, which should not imitate the dead 
styles of the past, will be disappointed by 
the great piles of limestone and marble 
forming the Federal triangle between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the Mall, not to men- 
tion the earlier buildings such as the Treas- 
ury and the Old Court House. 

Those Englishmen whose mothers taught 
them that rectangular blocks of glass, steel, 
aluminum and plastic do not represent all 
beauty and all art, and are not necessarily 
“exciting,” will be happy to bask in the 
shadows of respectable conglomerations of 
classical elements thrown together to make 
such buildings as that of the Supreme Court. 

Those who prefer the beaux arts may ad- 
mire the Library of Congress; and those who 
are convinced modernists may admire the 
headquarters buildings of several trade 
unions. As in other areas of the arts, “you 
pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” 

Whatever that choice may be, the same 
mothers would undoubtedly have approved 
of the trees which line the Washington 
streets, and the green spaces which punctu- 
ate them, soften and embellish hard geo- 
metrical lines, and give some relief from the 
heat and glare which happily do not afflict 
London. 
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WASHINGTON CLIMATE IS INDEFENSIBLE 


Climatically, Washington in August can- 
not be defended. It is hot and it is muggy. 
If those English mothers did not advise their 
sons to wear cotton drip-dry suits, it could 
only have been through excusable ignorance. 
The advice now offered to every guest is to 
go straight to a department store and buy @ 
drip-dry suit, made of cotton or a mixture 
of cotton and synthetic fiber, and at least 
two shirts of the same. Be sure to get a 
mixture, not an all-synthetic fabric. The 
man-in-apron can devise ways of washing 
these garments. And if he wears them while 
not wearing his apron, he will be less un- 
comfortable. A summer tuxedo, anglice 
white cotton dinner jacket, is also desirable. 
It is doubtful whether more than a handful 
of Englishmen could survive an American 
Bar Association dinner in woolen dinner 
jackets. Air conditioning at the hotels will 
help, but the journeys between hotels are 
deadly. 


SOCIAL WASHINGTON IS COMPLICATED 


Socially, Washington is complicated, An 
outsider like the author, even though his 
mother was American, is incapable of under- 
standing it or of explaining it. Let it be 
noted that the various strata include the 
Official, the diplomatic, the political, the 
bureaucratic, the plutocratic and the non-U 
circles. Glimpses may be had into any or all 
of these areas, but the English explorer must 
rely on his own gun and camera to protect 
himself and his lady. The Washington police 
are efficient, but the English visitor must not 
expect miracles such as are performed by 
their own bobbies. 

Finally, it may be said that Washington 
has in the lifetime of most of the hosts at 
this meeting, been transformed from a rather 
ragged, partly down-at-the-heel, medium- 
sized town into a capital city which has all 
the elements of future greatness—a city 
which welcomes its English visitors, and in 
Which it is hoped that the unavoidable 
lacunae in their earlier education at their 
mothers’ knees may be hospitably remedied. 





South Dakota Republican Convention 
Action an Insult to REA and Farm 
Families 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, South 
Dakota farm families and friends of the 
rural electric program everywhere were 
shocked by the recent action of the 
South Dakota Young Republican State 
convention when the delegates voted to 
kill a resolution congratulating REA on 
25 years of service to rural America. 

The delegate who offered the motion 
to kill the REA resolution referred to 
“the socialistic” philosophy of REA and 
the South: Dakota REA newspaper, the 
Highliner. 

It is hard to imagine a more unjust 
insult to the farm families who own and 
operate both the rural electric systems 
in South Dakota and the REA news- 
paper which the Republican delegates 
slurred. 

The best answer to this attack on REA 
came from the State president of the 
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South Dakota Rural Electric Association 
who said: 

The record of the rural electric coopera- 
tives in the State is one of which both po- 
litical parties could well be proud. Rural 
electrification has brought prosperity to our 
businessmen on Main Street and comfort to 
our farm homes. REA has harmed no one 
and has been good for all America. Surely 
the GOP will reconsider their recent action. 


South Dakota’s leading independent 
daily newspaper, the Mitchell Republic, 
observed that in view of the weak REA 
plank of the senior State Republican 
platform, “these Young Republicans 
aren’t too much to blame.” The Mitch- 
ell editor further pointed out that the 
senior State Republican leadership has 
completely ignored the fact that the 
present Republican administration in 
Washington has tried to raise interest 
rates to REA associations—a move 
which REA experts say would paralyze 
rural electrification. 

Under unanimous consent I include at 
this point in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
the Mitchell Daily Republic editorial of 
August 24, 1960: 

Poor Reaping UNpER REA LicuTep LAMpPs 

South Dakota Young Republicans at @ 
meeting in Sioux Falls last weekend may 
have pulled the classic mistake of the 1960 
campaign when they rejected an innocuous 
plank congratulating the REA on its 25th 
birthday. 

Details of the YGOP action are vague and 
conflicting. This much is certain. As orig- 
inally drawn the platform included the 
statement that the YGOP congratulate 
South Dakota’s REA’s on their 25th anni- 
versary. At least one speaker objected to 
the plank and after some words it was 
stricken from the platform. 

The chairman of the YGOP platform com- 
mittee brushed the State convention’s ac- 
tion off with the statement that the entire 
consideration of the plank probably took 
about 45 seconds. The meat of the argu- 
ment apparently grew in the opposition of 
a delegate to the philosophies expressed in 
the South Dakota Highliner, publication of 
the State REA organization. 

Probably these young Republicans aren’t 
too much to blame. The parent GOP or- 


ganization at its convention earlier could. 


squeeze through only this simple congratu- 
lation to the REA’s on their silver anni- 
versary. It ignored efforts of the present 
administration in Washington to raise inter- 
est rates to REA borrowers. It ignored the 
fact that millions of dollars of revenue to 
the Federal Government are being lost each 
year by present policies that provide for 
dumping of water for navigation. 

But for the information of these young 
Republicans—and their elder brothers in the 
party—a review of just how the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was born might 
be wise. REA was not originally a brain- 
child of Franklin Roosevelt’s early adminis- 
tration. It is the illegitimate son of private 
power companies who refused to accept 
parental responsibility of providing electric 
service to all. 

The first Roosevelt proposal for speeding 
electrification of our rural areas was that 
the Federal Government loan to private 
power companies money at low interest to 
expand their lines onto the farms of the 
Nation. The private utilities, with the 
cream of the customers already wrapped up, 
turned down this proposal. The only other 
solution was creation of farmer-owned co- 
operatives and’ thus the REA was born. 

In the early thirties candle, gas, and kero- 
sene lights were the norm on farms, par- 
ticularly here in South Dakota. Today, they 
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are the exception. In the ly thirties, 
coal, wood, or cobs were the norm for pro. 

cooking heat. Today they are al- 
most extinct in this department, In the 
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make sense. It must have made poor 
ing under the lamps lighted from 
electric cooperative powerlines, 
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Dr. Nowak: Man of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, as 
former president of the National Advo-. 
cates Society, I had occasion on August’ 
27, 1960, to attend the last day of the 
joint annual convention of that organ- 





ization and of the National Medical and 


Dental Association of America, held at 
Bedford Springs, Pa. These organiza- 
tions include in their membership the 
lawyers, doctors, and dentists of America 
of Polish ancestry. 

. This year the annual Man of the Year 
Award was presented to Dr. Stanley John 
Gregory Nowak, of Boston, Mass. Dr. 
Nowak is a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School. He is a consultant in 
surgery at the Boston City Hospital, the 
senior surgeon of the Mount Auburn 
Hospital of Cambridge, Mass., and the 
consulting surgeon of Mount Desert Is- 
land Hospital in Bar Harbor, Maine, He 
is an assistant professor in surgery at 
the Harvard Medical School and is a 
member of the,American Board of Sur- 
gery since 1953, 

He served in the U.S. Navy in World 
War II with the rank of commander and 
received an official commendation from 
the Navy in 1945. He is an honored 
member of a great number of profes- 
sional organizations and is a recipient of 
the Order of Polonia Restituta with the 
rank of commander awarded to him by 
the Polish Government in Exile in Lon- 
don, England, in 1958. He has amassed 
a very valuable collection of Polish liter- 
ary and historical memorabilia and is 
presently engaged, in his spare moments, 
in translating the epic work of the great 
Polish author Henryk Sienkiewicz, en- 
uae “Quo Vadis” from Polish to Eng- 

His acceptance speech of the Man of 


the Year Award was a masterpiece which - 


I believe merits bringing it to the atten- 


tion of my colleagues and of the other 


Americans who were not priviieged to 
hear it. Under the order of unanimous 
consent previously granted, I insert it 
herewith: 

Mr. President, honored guests, members, 


ladies and gentlemen, I am _ profoundly, 







































































worthy of her award. 

That such a double honor should come to 
the historic city of Boston will, I hope, 
not cause disaffection toward a city which 
confides a sincere regard for other great 
cultural and educational centers of this 

t country. 

Our: city is referred to occasionally as 
the Athens of America. We accept this 
compliment with modesty, insisting, how- 
ever, that, through like simile, its sister 
cities refiect in the glory of Corinth, Sparta, 
Troy, Alexandria, Carthage, Rome. Thus 
we admire you, our sisters, whose tercen- 
tennial spirit of the frontier has welded to- 
gether a nation of great strength and con- 
tinuing tradition derived from the respect- 
ed past. 

In strength we are confident that we 
stand supreme. In comparison with the 
power of the mighty cities and countries of 
the past, our country could engulf those 
historic empires with the facility of a giant. 
The Damascus steel sword would splinter 
before the blow of sabre of Pittsburgh steel. 
A Persian galley would crumble before even 
the smallest craft of our Navy, the Roman 
stone mortar would collapse like a con- 
trivance of matchsticks before one of our 
intercontinental rockets launched from Cape 
Canaveral. 

Although America’s fundamental destiny 
was and is, nonmilitary and peaceful, 
America cannot accept the role of deuter- 
agonist on the Martian stage. For this 
destiny America sprang from the ancient 
fountainheads of freedom, a freedom born 
of the spirit and the body, for it can only 
germinate, flower and embellish through 
courage, labor and sacrifice. 

America, therefore, is a recarnation of the 
ancient cultures for through its veins flows 
the blood of the Athenian, the Roman, the 
Gaul, the German, the Angle, the Slav, the 
Jew, the Oriental—a blending which yields 
& whole greater than its 

One of the ingredients of this lifeblood 
is the maranthine fraction of Polish origin. 
As its Greek root designates, this crimson 
element is unwithering, unfading, undying, 
especially in the cause of freedom. This 

Polish disposition is not egocen- 
tric but, on the contrary, effluent and gen- 
erously universal in its outlook as Poland’s 
motto of the centuries attests, “For your 
freedom and for ours.” 

We are justly proud of this particle in the 
composition of the American faith. We 
mean to honor it while we nurture and 
augment it. This we can do as individuals, 
with courage, labor, and sacrifice, especially 
when we labor without thought of reward. 

Your organization has rounded out 50 
years of its existence. Although in terms of 
years this is but a short span of time, yet it 
has been a period as tumultuous as it has 
been burgeoning. 

In the field of government we have seen 
the fall of monarchical empires, the demo- 
cratic liberation of peoples from tyranny only 


featuring personal diplomacy, summitry, and 
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by the dominancy of the rodomontade over 
the prophets of truth. The latter, pnaeent- 
ing a decay of righteous positivism, is 
serious threat to freedom. 

The great American poet, Walt Whitman, 
cried: “When freedom goes out of a place, 
it is not the first thing, nor the second to 
go; it is the last. All others go before it.” 

In the recently published work of Jerzy 
Andrzejewski, “The Inguisitors,” he uses the 
Spanish Inquisition as symbolic warning to 
the world today. “Our power * * * is based 
upon universal fear. Except for a handful 
who are obedient from choice, everybody 
must be so afraid that no one is capable of 
even imagining our existence free of fear. 
A wife must mistrust her husband, parents 
must fear their children, superiors must be 
afraid of their subordinates, and all of them 
must tremble before the all-knowing and 
omnipresent punitive justice. * * * We 
must have many laws and much fear.” 

Consider the newest of fears, science, 
which has been as revolutionary as the forces 
of international change, While it has made 
beneficent contributions, unheard of in the 
past, this branch of knowledge has been de- 
viated by sinister forces into a macabre race 
threatening our very existence. 

Above this cauldron of furies a vapor rises, 
as if a vampire or spectre, of a brave nation 
sacrificed upon the altar of expediency not 
in one but in four oblations. Each time it 
was written: “Finis Poloniae.” But the Pol- 
ish nation through 1,000 years has been 
indestructible because she remembers her 
glorious, as well as her tragic past. Thus she 
hallows the honored dead from Lignice, 
Grunwald, Raclawice, the Warsaw of the 
Partitions, the Warsaw of 1939, Falaise, 
Tobruk, and Monte Cassino. 

It has been said that Polish soldiers “drink 
death like wine.” 

Poland worships the numerous sainthoods 
from Adalbert to Andrew Bobola. She pays 
hommage to her rulers from Mieszko to 
Stanislaw Powiatowski. She exalts her 
scientists from Copernicus to Curie-Skla- 
dowska, her artists from Matejko to Wys- 
pianski, her heroic commanders from So- 
bieski to Sikorski, her poets and writers 
from Kochanowski to Sienkiewicz and Con- 
rad, he; musician-composers from Chopin 
to Paderewski. 

The indestructibility of Poland lies in its 
resilient nationalism and its indomitable 
spirit. Her eons and daughters in every eche- 
lon of its political and social structure stand 
ready to fill in the breach when one, or more 
of the Hines of defense falter usually 
through overwhelming external attack or 
through their own weakness. We see it most 
strikingly in the period after her final dis- 
memberment in 1795. It was then that the 
poets of a supposedly erased nation, though 
exiled to foreign lands, fanned the flame of 
national courage, prophesied stirring truths 
and infused undying hope into their people. 
The beautiful words of these poets are well 
known to you, every Pole has memorized 
them, these wreaths of faith by Mickiewicz, 
Brodzinski, Slowacki, Erasinski. When, fi- 
nally this medium of Polish expression was 
cruelly denied them, her invincible spirit 
gave forth a Chopin and Paderewski. 

In 1910, when your organization was 
founded, a memorable occasion took place 
in Lwéw, Poland; namely, the commemora- 
tion of the centennial of Chopin’s birth at 
which Paderewski delivered a historic pane- 
gyric, as inspiring, as technically beautiful, 
as one of his monumental pianoforte 
readings. 

I shall take this occasion to quote several 

from this great ode which I have 
nga completed in, what I believe to ~ 
the first American translation. Bearing in 
mind the tragic state of Poland during the 
lifetime of Chopin and the significance of 
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his music to the Polish people, also recalling 
her still tripartite state in 1910, the words 
of Paderewski gain increasing significance. 

“Through his music Chopin was able,” said 
Paderewski, “to render the undulation of her 
feelings * * * the call of heroism and rap- 
ture of delirium which * * * crumbles rocks 

and * * * (conquers) despair.” Therefore 
“whether native Mazovsian dances, whether 
yearning nocturnes, whether brisk echoes 
from Krakow lands, whether mysterious 
preludes, whether striding Polonaises, wheth- 
er the elemental but wonderful etudes, 
whether the stormy ballades or whether the 
heroic sonatas (the Pole) (understood), 
everything * * * for all this (was) Polish. 
* * * Thus Chopin prevailed as ‘a poet, an 
enchanter, a monarch, a mighty of spirit 
(who), equalized all states not unto vul- 
garity but unto the loftiest summit of 
feeling.’ 

“Through long years of torture, rack and 
persecution, through long years of harassed 
thoughts, the most secret threads were tied 
to him. * * * Indeed he was a contra- 
bandist, who, in the scrolls of innocent notes, 
dispersed a prohibited Polonism among 
countrymen scattered unto the boundaries. 
Indeed, he was that priest who provided a 
scattered nation with the holy sacrament of 
our fatherland.” 

So spoke the immortal Paderewski in 1910 
in the beautiful Philharmonia Hall in Lwoéw, 
overfiowing in both capacity and emotion. 

In 1960 we are to celebrate the centennial 
of Paderewski’s own birth. He too was a 
genius patriae. If Chopin provided the 
Sacrament, Paderewski symbolized the 
saviorship. 

Having had the cherished honor of know- 
ing this greatest of men, having the sub- 
lime privilege of a place of honor at his bier, 
and having, 2 months ago, the exalted op- 
portunity to speak at his place of entomb- 
ment in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
I would feign if I presumed to utter an ode 
of appreciation of Paderewski. 

On another occasion the illustrious Dr. 
John F. Finley enshrined him with the fol- 
lowing words: 


“You've brought from out the air such 
symphonies 

As God with all His earth-orchestral range 

From cataract through soughing wind to 
lark 

Could not produce without the skill of 
man, 


Your touch has been transmuted into 
sound 

As perfect as an orchid or a rose, 

True as a mathematical formula 

Yet full of color as an evening sky. 


But there’s a symphony that you've evoked 

From out the hearts of men, more 
wonderful 

Than you have played upon your instru- 
ment 

Composed of the praises of mankind. 


For what you've nobly done to lead again 

To its proved place amid earth’s greatest 
states 

Your land that gave the world Copernicus, 

And for freedom Kosciuszko gave.” 


But Paderewski would protest that he was 
only a fragment in the life of his Father- 
land. In his own words of 1910, he would 
admonish us to “hallow the memory of our 
feathers * * * (and to preserve) in our 
Lettish breasts still unquenched particles of 
ancient faith. * ** * A great person, even 
the greatest cannot exist above or beyond 
a nation. He is of its seed, its flower, its 
grain, and, the greater, the higher born, the 
stronger, the closer to the heart of the 
nation.” 

Nineteen hundred and ten, nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty—two great Polish anniver- 
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saries so felicitously coinciding with your 
memorable milestones. It were as if the 
soul of Chopin cried out on his centennial 
in 1910 for a voice in the new world to take 
up, as said Paderewski, the unfinished and 
undecided contests. For music, with its ele- 
ments, vibrations and throbbing are the 
elements of life. Quiet but audible, power- 
ful but unrecognized, music exists where- 


_ soever there is life. It blends with the rush 


of water, with the breath of the winds, with 
the rustle of forests; it is in the elements of 
the revolution of the earth, in the mighty 
movement of planets, in the hidden but in- 
exorable battle of the atoms. It is every- 
where and reaches farther and higher than 
the human word can reach; it rises toward 
the supernatural spheres of pure feeling, as 
high as the heavens. Its manifestation, 
rhythm, by the law of God, Keeps order, 
maintains harmony of the earths.. The 
melodies of God flow uninterruptedly over 
the starry expanses, over the milky way, 
over the worlds, into the beyond, over human 
and superhuman spheres, Creating that 
wonderful union: the harmony of omni- 
existence. 

In 1960 we rehear these words uttered in 
1910 by one, who awaiting his Wawelian 
Valhalla, rests on the summit of Arlington 
and exhorts: “So let us strengthen our 
hearts to perseverance, endurance, pattern 
our minds for deeds, valiant and equitable; 
let us elevate our feelings to strong faith.” 


As an American organization you are 
privileged to speek to America of this faith, 
of the universal but unheeded lessons of an 
immolated country with which you are con- 
sanguinous and of which you may be justly 
proud. She has been, and is, the hub of 
Europe, the pivot on which a delicate balance 
wheel swings to and fro, marking seconds 
for a thousand years, and, by God’s will, an- 
other thousand years. 





New Industry to the South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
wise and witty Harry Golden recently 
discussed with his customary perception 
the national problem of job migration. 
His article “New Industry to the South” 
in the Carolina Israelite for May—June 
1960 contains an excellent view on this 
major issue, which I commend to the 
attention of every Member, regardless of 
residence. Mr. Golden’s thought-pro- 
voking statement follows: 

New INDUSTRY TO THE SOUTH 

In all the Southern States, among the 
State legislatures, the Governor’s mansion, 
and the chambers of commerce there is a 
swelling movement to bring down “new in- 
dustry from the North.” The movement 
has gained tempo with each new success. 
Each State now has set aside ample funds 
to encourage this project. Representatives, 
public relations experts, political leaders visit 
New York, Chicago, San Diego, and even 
Frankfort Germany (to entice Volkswagen 
to set up a distributing center on the Caro- 
lina seacoast). 

These mass importations of northern in- 
dustry to the South started shortly after 
the end of World War II. The first of the 
immigrees were the garment industries 
from New York trying to escape from David 
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Dubinsky and the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. Sewing shops are 


evitable industrial empire of our country. 
It has abundant raw materials and a huge 
untapped source of labor. 

New industry from the North is not a 
total success story. While it is an opera- 
tions bootstrap it has some alloy of pain. 
Take a case history: A factory in Johns- 
town, Pa., is induced southward by prom- 
ises of tax remittances, rent-free property, 
cheap labor, and friendly environment, 
The factory pulls up stakes. The total re- 
sult is not merely employment for south- 
erners but also unemployment for 400 Penn- 
sylvanians who are unceremoniously dumped 
on the State unemployment and relief rolls. 
What is the Nation’s gain? This is no con- 
quest. 

Multiply this one process by hundreds and 
you will have an accurate idea of what hap- 
pens in transferring new industry from 
North to South. 

This sort of criticism cannot stop the in- 
evitable, nor is it intended to. But this 
sort of criticism ought to help open this 
problem to serious public discussion. Open 
discussion of this problem will even accele- 
rate this industrialization of the South. 

The Governor’s trips to Chicago and 
abroad, the roving bands of southern 
chamber of commerce deputies, the entic- 
ing allurement seem to me only an attempt 
at finding an easy way out. 

More difficult perhaps, but more valuable 
to the Nation as a whole would be a south- 
ern project to develop home industries. This 
is the waste, to let the resources of the South 
be dormant chasing the resources of the 
North. North Carolina, for instance, is one 
of the richest States in raw materials. Yet 
Tar Heels send clay up to New York for a few 
dollars a ton and it comes back in the form 
of cups and saucers for which Tar Heels pay 
many thousands of dollars a ton. North 
Carolina is a natural for a vast home-estab- 
lished pottery industry. In addition, 10 or 12 


counties benefit when new industry re- | 


locates; the other 90 counties are left on 
their own and they are very, very poor and 
no attempt is made to rescue them. 

North Carolina has a God-given opportun- 
ity to build an industry in every county be- 
ginning with fisheries and canneries on the 
coast coming through the peach country 
and the agricultural plain for all sorts of 
food processing and canning and into the 
huge industrial Piedmont where I live. 

An industrial commission that stays home 
to build up ‘native and indigenous industries 
would change the face of North Carolina 
without causing hardship or unemployment 
elsewhere. 





Registration Is Necessary and Every Vote 
Is Important 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
unanimous consent to make a few re- 
marks about the general subject of regis- 
tration of voters, because I think it is 
a timely subject and deserves considera- 
tion just before the general election. 
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In the large cities and more heavily 


nience of having to register when they 
move into a city or within a city, and yet 


registration are: 

First. An individual's right to vote is 
based on such qualifications as citizen- 
ship—by birth or naturalization, legal 
age, and certain residence requirements 
in the State and county. , 

Second. These qualifications are 
brought out by questions, and the an- 
swers are recorded in a book and verified 
by the signature of the voter. 

Third. This process takes more time 
ee ee 

ay. 

Instead of a seeming inconvenience, on 
election day, registration proves most 
convenient when all you do is to identify 
yourself, sign your name and cast your 
ballot. 

Registration is actually for your bene- 
fit. Do not complain when it is enforced. 

I want to particularly compliment the 
editers of the Building and Construction 
Trades Bulletin, the official monthly 
publication of the building and construc- 
tion trades department, AFL-CIO, for 
their statement of the need for their 
members to register to vote. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude excerpts from this article which 
appeared on the front page of the August 
1960 issue of the Bulletin as follows: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF EVERY VOTE 

In order to win victories, every potential 
voter must be registered to vote. A non- 
registered voter is a vote for the opposition. 
A more recent example of what a strong 
registration drive can produce can be seen 
in the recent primary election in Tennessee. 
We feel that this registration drive con<- 
tributed greatly to the renomination of one 
of labor’s stanchest friends, Senator Esrss 
KEFAUVER. 

Both political parties this year are pre« 
dicting a very close election. Some evidence 
of this closeness can be seen in the recent 
election in North Dakota where Senator 
Burpick won by a mere 1,000 plus votes out 
of 208,000 votes cast. 

Vice Presidential nominee Lyrnpon B., 
JOHNSON, was elected to the Senate in 1948 
by a majority of 87 votes. 

Other instances of victory by a close mar- 
gin are well known. For example, in 1948, 
President Truman carried California and 
Ohio by less than one vote precinct and was 
thereby elected President. 

In 1944 Senator Taft carried Ohio by less 
than one vote per precinct. 

In 1954 Governor Harriman won by 4 
shade more than one vote per precinct. 

In 1950 Governor Williams, of Michigan, 
was elected by less than one vote for every 
three precincts. 

When the late Senator McNary, Repub- 
lican, of Oregon, ran for reelection to the 
Oregon State Supreme Court, he received 
34,608 votes while his opponent received 
34,609. 
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Mr. Speaker, the above statistics point 
out very clearly the importance of every 
vote and the building and construction 
trades department, AFL-CIO, are to be 
congratulated for emphasizing the 
maxim, “If you don’t register, you can’t 
vote.” It is quite apparent they realize 
now is the time to do something about it. 
Every vote is going to be important on 
this election day, November 8. 





_ We Must Develop a Strategy for Victory— 
‘To Save Freedom—Freedom Every- 
where 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my very great privilege to introduce the 
keynote speaker of the Republican Con- 
vention held in Chicago the last week in 
duly, our colleague, the distinguished 
Member from Minnesota, Dr. WALTER 
JUDD. 

Tireless, effective, and fearless, a 
champion of independence and freedom, 
he is one of the very rare men in this 
House of Representatives. For 10 years 
a medical missionary in China, his pene- 
trating vision recognized the menace of 
the Japanese aggression in China and 
the sinister quality of communism a 
decade before they exploded in our face. 
Upon his return home, he did his utmost 
to bring the realization to America. 

I do not need to teil anyone here what 
his rare talents are nor with what con- 
secration he works. His contribution is 
greatest in foreign affairs, for that is his 
major responsibility, but he has been the 
author of important and intelligent leg- 
islation aimed at full employment for 
America’s working millions. Active in 
the field of medical aid for the aging 
and in measures dealing with vocational 
rehabilitation and education, he has 


been a leader in the successful battle of 


the administration of President Eisen- 
hower to check inflation. 

Beyond all else, WALTER Jupp is a man 
of deep religious faith, a man whose life 
is based upon the certainty that under- 
standing and wisdom are given to those 
who ask for it. 

I therefore under unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, include with my remarks, 
the keynote address given in Chicago by 
our colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota, WALTER H. Jupp: 
We Must DEVELOP A STRATEGY FOR VIcToRY— 

To Save FPreepomM—FrerepomM EvrerywHERE 
(Keynote address to the 1960 Republican 

National Convention by Representative 

Water H.. Jupp, of Minnesota, July 25, 

1960, Chicago, Il.) 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Republicans, fellow 
Americans, as we meet tonight in this Re- 
publican National Convention of 1960 I do 
not believe you want me to indulge in the 
traditional keynote speech, blaming the 
other party for everything that is bad, taking 
credit to ourselves for everything that is 
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good, and promising that if you voters will 
just elect us to office this fall, we will solve 
every problem, increase every benefit, expand 
every existing program, start a whole flock 
of new ones, give everyone everything he 
wants—and reduce the national debt at the 
same time. 

The times in which we meet are too serious 
for that. 

The problems we face are too disturbing. 

Our country’s safety—your safety and 
mine—are too gravely. endangered. 

What the American people want to know 
as they watch us here tonight is: Which 
party has the greatest capacity to keep this 
country safe and sound? 

Which party is the most alert to and best 
understands the powerful forces against us, 
abroad and at home? / 

Which party best understands the forces 
for us, abroad and at home? 

Which party has the ablest, the most ex- 
perienced, the best qualified, and the finest 
men to lead our country through the perilous 
months and years ahead? 

We do not pretend that our party is always 
right and the Democratic Party is always 
wrong. 

We know, as do you who are listening, that 
both Democrats and Republicans want a 
strong, free, and prosperous America in a 
peaceful and secure world. The difference 
between the two parties is not over those 
good objectives, but over the best way to 
achieve those good objectives—and keep 
them. - 

Some Democrats have regularly tried to 
make it appear that Republicans are opposed 
to various good ends—such as security for 
old age, adequate medical care, better educa- 
tion, better housing, protection of the rights 
of labor, aid to agriculture—just because we 
do not agree with the solutions they advo- 
cate, believing they are not the right way to 
get what we all want. But it is not because 
we are against the good ends; it is precisely 
because we are for them that we oppose 
measures we believe are unsound. 

It is the obligation of the Republican 
Party and its members to show that loose 
fiscal policies, while temporarily gratifying, 
in the end inhibit growth rather than ex- 
pand it. 

Sometimes we are told that to win elec- 
tions, we Republicans should make more 
grandiose promises, like those the opposition 
party made at its convention. Maybe that 
is a way to win elections; but we repudiate 
it, first because it would not be shooting 
square with you, the voters; and second, it 
would not succeed. For there is no chance 
of our outpromising the Democrats. 

Overshadowing everything else as ve meet 
is the hard fact that a powerful enemy 
threatens us on every front. It is the most 
dangerous assault upon us in our history, 
in part because it is so different from any 
previous threat. 

And without victory in this struggle, there 
will be no survival of freedom for any of 
us—Democrats or Republicans, 
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The Republican Party was born in a time 
of crisis. It was brought into being by the 
strong free spirits of a century ago, to deal 
with the gravest issue of the 19th century— 
human slavery. 

In 1860 in this city the Republican Party 
nominated as its candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States a man who had 
risen from the humblest beginings to become 
a leader in the effort to end human slavery 
without destroying the Union. 

He led the party to victory, the Nation to 
salvation, and the people to a rededication 
to the sound principles on which the country 
had been founded and had grown great. 

We want tonight, both to honor Abraham 
Lincoln and to learn from him. 
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Please God, we may do as well with our 
divided world as he did with his divided 
Nation. 

For the gravest issue of our century also 
is human slavery-——this time not men en- 
slaved by other men; but, far more complex 
and dangerous, masses of men enslaved by 
governments. 

More human beings are in bondage tonight 
than ever before in human history. 

Nine hundred million abroad are denied 
by their government the right to worship, 
to speak, to assemble, to join, to own; the 
right of a man to choose or to change his 
work and to live his own life with his family 
and friends—in freedom. 

In this total situation, the Republican 
Party stands today as it has from the begin- 
ning—for freedom and against slavery. 

You will judge both parties not by prom- 
ises but by performance. And it is on the 
basis of our record of solid performance that 
we proudly present to you in this convention, 
an honest accounting of our stewardship 
during these eight years—and a look at the 
future. 

How well we have done what we said we 
would do when you elected us? 

How do we propose to deal with the chal- 
lenges we face now, at home and abroad? 

Why do we believe our principles and pro- 
posals offer greatest hope for accomplishing 
the greastest good and the greatest growth 
for America in the next 4 years? 
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Let us deal first with our international re- 
lations. 

We said in 1952 we believed we could get 
and maintain peace with honor. We have 
done it, 

We brought to an end the fighting in the 
Korean war which the Truman administra- 
tion would not win and could not stop. 

It did not make sense to continue to enlist 
American youth and exhort them to fight 
well in the noblest tradition of America’s 
greatest heroes—but not to fight too well be- 
cause then they might win, and that might 
provoke the enemy. They should give all 
they had, their lives—and over 33,000 did— 
but they must not win. It was the first war 
ever fought—so far as I am aware—in terms 
of trying to please the enemy. To continue 
that war was madness. 

Then President Eisenhower took charge. 
It took time and patience and skill, but with- 
in 9 months, the fighting was brought to 
a close—without dishonor, without sacrific- 
ing the interests of an ally, or weakening our 
security position in the Pacific. We Republi- 
cams are proud of that accomplishment. 

In addition, this administration has pre- 
vented a half dozen other threats from devel- 
oping into war—Trieste, the Mossadegh up- 
rising in Iran, Guatemala, Formosa, Suez, 
Lebanon, Quemoy, West Berlin. 

How was it done? Not by sacrificing our 
principles in secret deals under the table; 
but by steady, patient firmness and strength 
in support of principles. 

What principles? First, our own historic 
principles: human freedom; keeping our 
word; steadfast support of friends and allies. 
And, second, wholehearted support of the 
United Nations. 

In short, our efforts everywhere have been 
to help build free nations up; the efforts of 
the Communists everywhere are to pull free 
governments down. 
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It does not avail, however, to be firm in 
support of principles unless we have the 
strength to back the firmness up. This ad- 
ministration has built up gigantic strength 
in our own Armed Forces and given vital 
assistance in building up the strength of 
other nations standing with us against the 
common threat. 
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Ours is a balanced power, not all our eggs 
in one basket, whether it be a bomber bas- 
ket, a missile, a submarine, or any other 
basket. 

President Eisenhower will perhaps have 
something to say on this subject tomorrow 
night. I hope those who have thought they 
know more about our armed than 
he and our Joint Chiefs of Staff, will listen 
in too. 

But I am compelled to take notice here of 
certain charges made by the opposition 


y- 

It is claimed that this administration al- 
lowed a missile gap to.develop. No, it found 
@ missile gap and has managed to get it al- 
most closed. 

When President Eisenhower took office in 
1953, the preceding administration had ac- 
tually retarded work in this fleld, even 
though it knew that the Soviet Union was 
making tremendous efforts. 

The Truman administration in 8 years 
had spent 17 times more for price supports 
for peanuts than for long-range missiles. 

The Eisenhower administration is today 
putting 40 times as much into such missiles 
each month as the previous administration 
did in 8 years. 

It took the Soviet Union 12 years to develop 
its’ long-range missiles. It took this admin- 
istration 6 years to get ours operational, 
Anything wrong with that? 

Senator KENNEDY was reported by the press 
to have said on February 21 of this year, “We 
have the greatest deterrent force in history 
and thank God for that.” He was right. 
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But it is not enough to have such vast 
overall power. Our primary desire in build- 
ing such striking force is not to fight a war, 
but to deter one. 

It is not just the strength that we have, it 
is the strength that our enemies, our allies 
and our own people know that we have, 
which is our hope of deterring war. 

What kind of reckless and irresponsible 
action is it for anyone to misrepresent the 
United States as a second-class power, as 
was done in the Democratic convention, and 
thereby encourage the very attacks which all 
Americans profoundly hope and pray can 
be prevented? 

Did you see the movie shown at their 
convention 2 weeks ago, dredging up scenes 
of hunger, squalor, and misery in the United 
States as if they were typical of America? 
What kind of salesmanship for their coun- 
try is that? 

Can our Nation’s prestige be raised by 
tearing it down? 

It is devoutly to be hoped—because it 
offers our best chance of avoiding war—that 
Mr. Khrushchev, in making up his mind 
about our actual military, economic and 
moral strength, will depend a lot more on 
the reports of his own agents than on the 
shameful misstatements made in the heat 
of the Los Angeles convention. 

It is claimed that this administration has 
not taken the initiative in the cold war, 
that we have allowed things to drift. Yet 
the orators condemn the Republican admin- 
istration for brilliant examples of success- 
ful initiative. For example, the U-2 flights. 
If we had not developed U-2 and had not 
been using it to keep up to date on military 
preparations within the Soviet Union, we 
could properly have been charged with in- 
viting another Pearl Harbor. The fact that 
our U-2 operations were so outstandingly 
successful for 4 years should be a source of 
intense pride to all Americans, The U-2’s 
were not provoking war, they were helping 
to prevent war. 

Again, it has been suggested that the 
President should have done something dif- 
ferent or better about Mr. Khrushchevy’s 
breakup of the Paris conference. Will they 
please tell you what they think the Ameri- 
can people wanted their President to do? 
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any evidence of change in their objectives 
and methods. 


Just as Prime Minister Macmillan said a. 


year ago that he thought he ought to go to 
Moscow to find out if possible just what the 
Soviets had in mind, so the President in- 
vited Mr. Khrushchev to this country, and 
agreed to go to the Soviet Union; and the 
Big Three agreed to meet with Khrushchev 
in Paris—all in the hope of finding ways to 
get a settlement that might end the cold war 
without betrayal of our principles, our com- 
mitments, or our allies. 

At the Paris conference, everybody hoped 
that the miracle might take place and Mr. 
Khrushchev would abandon his avowed pur- 
pose to bury us—one way or another. Tragic- 
ally, there was no miracle. Mr. Khrushchev 
killed the hope. 

But his ruthless torpedoing of the Paris 
meeting was evidence of the failure of his 
foreign policy, not ours. Iiis strategy for at 
least 2 years had been the old one of trying 
to conquer the West by dividing it. He tried 
his best to set our allies against each other 
and against us. He came to our country and 
talked about peace and friendship, trying to 
whittle down our resolution and soothe us 
into relaxed slumber. He did not succeed. 

When Mr. Khrushchev knew before the 
Paris conference convened that he had failed 
to divide, deceive or soften up the free pow- 
ers, he had no choice but to break up the 
conference. Otherwise, he would either have 
had to back down on West Berlin, or actually 
start a war. Either would have been fatal to 
him. His scuttling of the Paris conference 
and his grotesque efforts to pin the blame 
on us were proof positive, not of our weak- 
ness, but of our strength. 

With the-bald deception of Khrushchev’s 
fake peace posture exposed at Paris by him- 
self, he had to change his tactics and make 
a different effort to divide and conquer. He 
is now moving heaven and earth to achieve 
by subversion among the newer or more yvul- 
nerable nations of the free world coalition 
what he could not achieve by division of the 
Western Powers. He is trying to upset free 
governments, one by one, by ordering into 
action the apparatus the Communists have 
been systematically building and training in 
other countries for decades, for the very pur- 
poses now revealed so plainly in Japan and 
Cuba. 

Why did the Communists have to cancel 
President Eisenhower's visit to Russia and 
resort to such violent measures in Japan to 
prevent his visit there? Not because of the 
ineffectiveness of the President’s visits 
abroad, but because of their demonstrated 
effectiveness. The Red leaders saw the vast 
difference between Eisenhower’s reception in 
India, for example, and the receptions given 
Khrushchev and Chou En-lai. They didn’t 
dare let Ike chalk up still another tremen- 
dous triumph with millions of people in 
Mother Russia itself, and in a key country 
like Japan. 
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It has been charged that no previous 
Presidents or Vice Presidents ever suffered 
such insults abroad—as if somehow that is 
their fault. There are two inescapable an- 
swers. One is that as long as two previous 
American Presidents were: willing to give in 
to Soviet leaders, they got along famously 
with them. Why should the Communists 
insult them as long as they were getting 
what they wanted? 

Naturally Khrushchev would prefer not to 
negtiate with a Republican President who 
he has learned will not be taken in or inti- 
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Was it Republicans who secretly divided 
poe Pent Oe eee 
on 
Was it Republicans who agreed to the Com< 
munist takeover of a hundred million peo- 
pie in Eastern Europe who are not Russian? 
Was ita administration which 


rest of the free world? 

Was it a Republican administration that 
publicly promised that Manchuria would go 
back to its rightful owners, the Chinese, 
and then secretly at Yalta gave control of 
Manchuria to the Russians? 

Was it a Republican administration that 
divided Korea and gave control of North 
Korea to the Communists? 

Was it a Republican administration that 
gave to the Soviet Union the Kurile Islands 
which had never been anybody's except 
Japan’s, thereby endangering both Japan’s 
and our security in the North Pacific? 

Was it a Republicun administration that 
rightly put its hand to the plow in Korea, 
and then when vic ory was in sight turned 
back, allowing the Reds to recover so they 
can make still more trouble for us in the 
future? 

Was it a Republican administration that 
fell for the Communist offer of a truce in 
Korea without requiring that the North 
Korean aggressors lay down their arms and 
the Chinese Communists get out of Korea 
where they had no business to be? You 
know it wasn’t. 

In summary, it wasn’t under Republicans 
that 600 million human beings disappeared 
behind the Iron Curtain in the first 5 years 
after World War II. 

In fact, the record will show that Republi- 
cans opposed these steps every time they 
were were taken. 
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What our Republican administration has 
done in these 8 years is, with initiative and 
imagination, to stop the process of retreat 
before the Frankenstein monster that its 
predecessors did so much to build up. . 

We have resolutely opposed anything 
anywhere that would make Communist 
regimes stronger—and we shall continue to 
do so. 

That is why, for example, we have opposed 
and must oppose official recognition of Com- 
munist China or its admission into the 
United Nations, unless or until it will give 
up in a dependable way its aggressive acts 
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tration is acutely aware of Red China's exist- 
ence and the threat it constitutes to free- 

not only in Asia, but everywhere. It 
was not this administration which indulged 
in the illusion that Communists in China 
are democratic agrarian reformers. 

We are not ignoring Red China. We have 
peen negotiating with its official represent- 
atives for 5 years. The 99th such negoti- 
ation, unfortunately still fruitless, took 
place just last week. 
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Surely it is now plain to all that since the 
Communist world conspiracy remains the 
same, and since America does not intend to 
gurrender,. and since nobody wants a hot 
war, there is only one alternative left. We 
must win this cold war. 

To do this we must have leaders who 
understand this enemy and its tactics, and 
will mobilize all our resources for the strug- 


e. 

We must use more effectively our strongest 
weapons, the values and virtues of a system 
of government which has given freedom and 
dignity and better living standards to human 
beings than any other system ever has. 

How many of us understand our own 
system well enough to sell it to others with 
contagious enthusiasm, as the Communists 
are so well trained to sell theirs? 

We must let loose in the world the dynamic 
forces of freedom in our day as our fore- 
fathers did in theirs, causing people every- 
where to look toward the American dream. 

Men have always found ways to bring down 
tyrants in the past; men will find ways to 
bring down today’s tyrants, if only we don’t 
build up the tyrants. : 

In short, we have a good strategy for hold- 
ing. But we cannot hope to win in the end 
just by holding. We must develop a strategy 
for victory. 

A new chapter has now been opened by 
Ehrushchev. The Soviet Union stands 
naked before the world today, self-exposed, 
its objectives and its unchanging methods of 
deception and trickery revealed by its own 
acts 


It is going to require stronger approaches, 
different strategies, new tactics by someone 
who has proved he understands communism. 

America has the brains, she has the wealth, 
she has the weapons. Who can best harden 
into rocklife firmness her will? 

I am confident that the nearer our people 
come to election day next November, the 
more they will become convinced that the 
course of wisdom and sureness for America 
is to continue to entrust the destiny of our 
Nation to steady, competent, experienced, 
principled Republican hands. 

The man who will be nominated in this 
convention as our candidate will be incom- 
parably the best qualified to deal with the 
relentless cold war which we have tried our 
best to avoid, but which we now have no 
choice except to win. 

It has been said by Mr. Krnnepy that the 
most important issue in this campaign is 
foreign policy. We agree and welcome the 
test. , 
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Now let us take a look at our record on 
the domestic front. Undeniably this has 
been overall the best 7-year period in the 
history of the United States. 
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What did we say In 1952 that we would 
do? First, we said we would be a middie- 
of-the-road government. We believe that 
middile-of-the-road government is, in the 
long run, the best kind of government for 
everyone. For when anybody or any group, 
whether at one extreme of the other, gets all 
it wants, it is at the expense of the people 
as a whole. 

We promised we would clean out the cor- 
ruption that was a scandal under the pre- 
vious administration and led to more than 
20 convictions of high officials. I am proud 
of the fact that there has not been a single 
conviction for malfeasance in office of any 
high official of this administration. That 
does not mean everything has been perfect. 
It does mean that whenever and wherever 
there was any slightest suspicion of impro- 
priety, this Republican administration has 
not tried to cover up; it has cleaned up. 
That is what you wanted it to do. 

We said we were convinced we could bring 
prosperity without war—something our 
predecessors had never been able to do in 
this century. We succeeded. 

The first requirement was to stabilize our 
economy and slow down the inflation. It 
was stealing the people’s substance—and was 
especially cruel in its eating away of the 
value of the pensions and social security 
benefits which millions of older persons 
were counting on. for the security and se- 
renity they so richly deserve in their years 
of retirement. 

How could inflation best be checked? 

The Democrats clamored for more con- 
trols. 

President Eisenhower announced he would 
take off the controls. 

You will recall how some screamed that 
the Republicans were yielding to the profit- 
eers, big business, money interests; prices 


for common people would now go sky high, 


and 50 on. 

But did they? No. The prices which had 
been rising alarmingly—48 percent in the 
7 Truman years—promptly leveled off and 
stayed practically stable for 4 years. The 
total rise in prices in these 8 Republican 
years is less than 10 percent, 

We achieved this stability not by chang- 
ing our free system, but by using it. It 
works better than those of little faith in 
the American people give it credit for. 

We said in 1952 that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would stick to its proper function 
of running the business of the Nation, and 
get out of trying to manage the affairs of 
our people, the creative energies of the 
American people and their millions of in- 
dividual enterprises would create a vaster 
expansion of production and trade, with 
correspondingly greater expansion of jobs, 
than the Government itself could do. 
Were we right or wrong? Well, there were 
61 million jobs when we took over in 1953. 
There are 68 million jobs tonight. 

And jobs at higher wages. Wages up 39 
percent in these 7 years. Do you recall the 
seven consecutive cost-of-living increases 
that labor had to fight for, just to keep up 
with inflation under Truman? In contrast, 
real wages, actual purchasing power, has gone 
up 20 percent under this administration. 

To buy a standard market basket of gro- 
ceries in 1945 under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, it cost the average worker 13 hours 
of labor. To buy the same market basket in 
1952 under the Truman administration took 
13.7 hours of labor. To buy it in 1959 under 
the Eisenhower administration cost 10 hours. 

This is the measure of how much better off 
rank and file people are today. Does this 
sound like a party of big business? 

Our workers have better food and clothing 
for themselves and their families, more 
homes, more automobiles, more refrigerators, 
more TV’s, more free time for study, for 
recreation, for sports, for travel, for what- 
ever. The record is clear that labor has done 
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better under this Republication adminis- 
tration than in all its previously history. 

Personal income, the money that goes into 
your pockets, has gone up a whopping 33 
percent—from $301 billion in 1952 to $420 
billion in 1960—and in constant dollars. 

Furthermore, a larger share of that higher 
income, more than 4 percent larger, goes now 
into the pay envelopes of workers. Any- 
thing wrong with workers getting a bigger 
share of the national income under the Re- 
publicans than they ever got under the 
Democrats? 

Isn’t it plain horsesense to trust for the 
next 4 years the leadership which has enabled 
you to do so well for yourself in the last 
& years? 
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While the Republican 83d Congress was in 


“power to cooperate with the Eisenhower 


administration during its first 2 years, we 
gave the American people the biggest single 
tax cut in their history—and at the same 
time expanded the benefits to people; more 
social security benefits, more for highways, 
hospitals, health, housing. 

And you still have that tax cut. If I may 
borrow a phrase that you perhaps remem- 
ber: “Don’t let them take it away.” 

The Republican record in the area of meet- 
ing human needs has been one of remarkable 
action and progress in all fronts, contrary to 
the image promoted by the opposition that 
they alone are the party of the people. 

Under social security 7%, million more 
persons are now covered than before. The 
number receiving benefits has increased from 
5 to more than 14 million persons. 

Under the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram as strengthened by Republicans in 
1954, some 400,000 disabled men and women 
have been returned to active, self-respecting 
employment and have earned almost $2 bil- 
lion. This is the true American system of 
enabling people to do things for themselves. 

Deeply concerned with the increasing com- 
plexity of the problems of senior citizens, 
this administration has established a staff 
for research into their problems and how to 
use their valuable experience and talents. 
Tt has called the first White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging in our Nation’s history for 
next January. 

Bold and dramatic steps have been taken 
to expand medical research in cancer, heart 
disease, mental illnesses, and other crippling 
and killing maladies. 

In the 7 years prior to 1953, the value of 
surplus agricultural products distributed in 
the school lunch program and to needy per- 
sons, institutions. schools, and Indian reser- 
vations totaled $263 million. In the 7 years 
since 1953 the total distributed was #960 
million worth—3% times as much. Any- 
thing wrong with that record? 

In short, we have moved vigorously when- 
ever and. wherever action by the Federal 
Government is the proper and best way to 
deal with any problem affecting public safety 
and the people’s welfare. 

When before did any government ever take 
less from the people in taxes and give them 
more in return? 

How was it done? Not by Government 
orders, edicts, or controls, and not by Gov- 
ernment handouts. 

It was done, not by changing our prin- 
ciples of freedom of enterprise, but by stick- 
ing to them. 

It was done by good Republican manage- 
ment of the Government, not management 
of the people. 

Obviously, I cannot try here to outline 
our detailed proposals for the years ahead. 
I have not even mentioned vitally impor- 
tant areas like education, health, agriculture, 
conservation, taxation, and a dozen other 
issues which would require almost a sepa- 
rate speech each. They will be covered, 
however, before this convention is over. 
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May I turn, finally, to some basic prin- 
ciples, tested principles of freedom, which 
we believe it is necessary for us to under- 
stand and follow if we are to meet success- 
fully the challenges of the future. 

Many Americans have come to think that 
our two major parties are, after all, just 
about the same. But itisnotso. The main 
difference between them, as I said in the 
beginning, is not over good ends. The dif- 
ference—and it is a profound one—is over 
means. Which are the right ways to get the 
good ends? 

We Republicans deeply believe that the 
first function of a good government is to 
protect the liberty of the individual citizen, 
not to take it away. 

There have never been but two basic phi- 
losophies of government—government from 
the bottom up.and government from the top 
down. Our fathers believed, and so do we 
Republicans, that most problems can best 
be solved by the people themselves. 

One philosophy puts its primary faith in 
government officials, The other puts its 
primary faith in the good sense and the 
capabilities of our people. 

One group begins with the assumption 
that the more complex and complicated a 
society becomes the more its control and 
management must be centralized in an 
increasingly powerful government. 

We Republicans begin with the same 
premises and come to exactly the opposite 
conclusion; namely, that the more complex 
and complicated a society, the more im- 
possible it is for any centrally located group 
of men—no matter how able or devoted or 
sincere—even to grasp all the details of the 
complicated problems, to say nothing of 
handling those details from Washington. 

We are not against adequate Federal Gov- 
ernment. There must be such Government 
to prevent abuses of power. We merely want 
to keep it limited to its proper fields, so 
that the liberty of individuals will be pro- 
tected. The Republican Party stands for 
liberty. 

In the Democratic Convention you heard 
a lot about Woodrow Wilson. What did he, 
a real student of government, think on this 
issue? In a speech in New York in 1912 
he said, “Liberty has never come from the 
Government. Liberty has always come from 
the subject of the Government. The history 
of liberty is a history of resistance. The his- 
tory of liberty is a history of the limita- 
tion of governmental power, not the increase 
of it.” 

Nobody has said it better than that. Yet 
we now see those who claim to be the fol- 
lowers of Wilson insisting that the way to 
expand liberty is to increase the powers of 
Government, 
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How did our forefathers seek to limit Gove 
ernment to its essential functions? By put- 
ting the Government under a Constitution. 
Many regard that Constitution as the means 
by which the Government regulates the peo- 
ple. No, it is the magnificent means our 
fathers devised by which the people can 
regulate their Government. 

Why did they insist on having a Bill of 
Rights in that Constitution? In order to be 
sure that their Government would take care 
of them? No, in order to be sure that their 
Government could not interfere in their 
taking care of themselves. 

Rights are not what our Government must 
do for us; rights are what our Government 
cannot do to us. Rights are not guarantees 
by the Government; rights are guarantees 
against the Government, even against our 
own Government, in order to keep it a good 
government. 

We believe also that all men are created 
equal. In support of this fundamental 
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faith, Republicans work for government that 
will provide equality under the law for all 
of 


‘ opportunity 
citizens. We believe this is the best way to 
get the fullest possible rewards for all citi- 
zens, 

It is because of this Republican emphasis 
on equal oppo! that the Republican 
Party is the party to which youth will nat- 
urally gravitate, if we make our principles 
clear to them. For what does youth want 
most of all? Youth wants to get ahead. 
The Republican Party stands always for 
maximum freedom and opportunity—for 
every man to improve his condition. 

This is why it is possible in America for 
the son of a rich man, like Jack KENNEDY, 
to become President. 

This is why it is possible in America for 
the son of a poor man, like Dick Nrxon, to 
become President. 

Republicans believe that that government 
is best, not which does most for its citizens 
directly, but which makes it possible for 
most citizens to do most for themselves— 
and then assists with those who, for what- 
ever reason, cannot provide the basic ne- 
cessities for themselves, 

I do not say these things because I am 
@ Republican; I am a Republican because 
these are the things I believe with all my 
heart and soul. 

I think we can state it as a law that 
whenever a government does for its citizens 


that which they have the capacity to do for - 


themselves, individually and in groups, it 
begins to destroy both their capacity and 
their incentive to do for themselves. It be- 
gins to weaken rather than to strengthen 
the foundations of freedom and the means 
of progress. 

I can work my girl’s arithmetic problems 
better for her than she can work them for 
herself. I can get the right answers almost 
every time. And she would like to have me 
do them for her. She'd even vote for me if 
I would. But I don’t. Not because I don’t 
love her or want her to succeed—but be- 
cause I do. 
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Abraham Linooln at Gettysburg said, 
“Now we are engaged in a great civil war 
testing’—testing, among other things, 
whether Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people can long endure. 

Lincoln and the Republican Party led our 
country through that crisis of 100 years ago. 
Now we are engaged in a greater conflict— 
the whole planet is in the throes of the 
mightiest conflict in all history. It is a 
world civil war. What is it about? It is 
about exactly the same thing as then: Is 
government of the people, by the people, and 
therefore, for the people to perish, literally, 
from the earth? 

During the fiery trial of Lincoln’s day he 
warned solemnly that this Nation could not 
exist half slave, half free. He and his party 
succeeded in restoring unity and freedom 
to the Nation. 

Can this whole wide world of our day 
go on indefinitely half slave, half free? Deep 
down in our hearts, we know the answer 
is ‘‘No.” 

The reason why it has not proved possible 
to get any real agretment with the Commu- 
nist world all these years is because the 
Communists are not pursuing the same ob- 
jectives as we are pursuing. And why are 
they not pursuing the same objectives? Be- 
cause they do not believe the same things 
we believe—about man, about the universe, 
about God. 

If we in America, of whatever political 
opinion at the moment, are to prove worthy 
of this most terrible testing in our Na- 
tion’s life, we too must resolve with Lincoln, 
“that, under God, this Nation shall have a 
new birth of freedom.” 


Under God, @ new birth of freedom: 
A new and deeper understanding of it; 
A new and dedication to it. 


And now let us get to work. 
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Recorp a thoughtful article which ap- 
peared in the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of 
Sunday, June 26, 1960, by Miss Judith 
Laikin, a talented and extremely intelli- 
gent writer. 

The article briefly summarizes the his- 
tory of the U.N., and is a careful, brief 
appraisal of its 15 years existence: 

How U.N. Fares Arrer 15 Years 
(By Judith Laikin) 


What has become of the great expectations 
that focused on the birth of the United Na- 
tions at San Francisco, 15 years ago today? 
Have they been justified? Or does the U.N, 
fall short of the high ideals of its charter? 


The heart of the U.N. Charter is article 39, 
which authorizes the Security Council to 
maintain international peace and security— 
or restore it after it has gone to pieces. Ina 
world where nations use force to take what 
they can get, the ability of the Security 
Council to the peace depends on its 
having force at its disposal. This was pro- 
vided for in the charter, too. 

The great powers were never able to agres 
on the composition, disposition, and com- 
mand of a permanent U.N. force, and it never 
came into being. On the one occasion when 
the U.N. went to war—in Korea—the decision 
was made during the absence of the Soviet 
Union from its sessions. 

Under terms of the charter, the Security 
Council can act only when all five permanent 
members agree. At San Francisco, the United 
States, England, Russia, France, and China 
each insisted on the right to veto any deci- 
sion made-.by the other 4, even if they 
carried a majority of the 11-member council 
with them. The US. delegation in particular 
insisted on this point, in order to protect 
American national interests. 

The general hope in the postwar years was 
that the great 


their differences and vote unanimously. In 
any event, it was recognized that, without 
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great power cooperation, it would be impos- 
gible to enforce any U.N. decision. 

™he veto power remains with us, not as a 
hindrance to Security Council action but as 
a symbol of the deep cleavage between the 
Communist and non-Communist world, the 
developed and the underdeveloped world. 

It is easier for any nation to compromise 
an issue in which its own national interests 
are not at stake. Consequently, the U.N. 
has had greatest success in resolving disputes 
among the lesser powers. Fighting between 
India and Pakistan in Kashmir was brought 
to halt. Am uneasy truce was established 
between Israel and the Arab States. Indo- 
nesia was granted its independence from the 
Netherlands. In.these disputes and others 
among the ler nations, the U.N. laid 
down the law whenever the Big Five agreed 
to do so. 

On the other hand, cases involving one of 
the Big Five have proved intractable. France 
dealt with Indochina, and later with Algeria, 
on a one-to-one basis, defying interference 
by the U.N. The Soviet Union held that thé 
rebellion in Hungary was a domestic affair, 
and no concrete U.N. action could be taken. 
Soviet-United States disagreement on Leb- 
anon prevented U.N. action in that country. 

It is true that England and France, perma- 
nent members of the Big Five club, were 
forced to withdraw from Suez in 1956, but 
this came about because the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
were in agreement. 

If the U.N. lacks strength to operate in the 
sphere of great power politics, what good 
is it? 

For one thing, the U.N. has assisted at the 
birth of a number of new nations. These 
might have come into existence anyway. But 
the UN facilitated the process in two ways: 
by exerting moral pressure on European 
countries to vacate their colonies, and by 
providing economic assistance to newly in- 
dependent countries. 

A dozen nations which were not even in 
existence 15 years ago are now members of 
the United Nations. More will become in- 
dependent this year. 

More-than this, the U.N. has provided a 
forum in which the smaller nations can be 
heard. This is at least a start toward dilut- 
ing the unrestricted power of the Big Five. 
The General Assembly, where every member 
is represented and has one vote, is a handy 
ready reference to the state of world af- 
fairs. Since 1950, when the General Assem- 
bly was strengthened by the “uniting for 
peace” resolution, most of the problems that 
beset the international community have 
been discussed here, either formally or in- 
formally. 

The specialized agencies have done a lot 
for human beings who have never heard 
of the U.N. The World Health Organization 
is eradicating malaria and tuberculosis, and 
thus raising the work capacity of millions of 
people who had been half sick all their lives. 
The U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization is supplying books and 
teachers to the schools of developing African 
states. In addition, the older, long estab- 
lished international organizations that we 
couldn't do without—such as the Universal 
Postal Union and the World Meteorological 
Organization—now link up through the 
UN. 


The existence of these agencies, and of an 
international secretariat located at the per- 
manent seat of the U.N. in New York, gives 
some substance to that dream of a world 
community that has tantalized men ever 
since the first bigot threw a stone at his 
neighbor. 

For some, there is disappointment that the 
U.N. is no more than this. They expected 
world government, and the U.N. gives no in- 
dication of becoming one. 

Others are equally disappointed that the 
U.N. has not faded away. They regard it as 
@ possible source of interference in our na- 
tional politics. 
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Both idealists and cynics may have mis- 
interpreted the U.N. As a treaty agreement 
between 82 sovereign nations, the U.N. nat- 
urally reflects the world of power politics 
outside it. If the Security Council fails to 
act under its charter authority, it is because 
the Big Five cannot agree what action to 
take together. If the General Assembly over- 
steps its bounds to interfere in a nation’s 
domestic affairs, it is because a majority of 
the nations vote to do so. Enforcement is 
another matter, and there the veto applies, 

The U.N. has its uses, when enough coun- 
tries agree on what those uses should be. 
Since almost everybody agrees that it can be 
a@ great sounding board for national propa- 
ganda, it has become that. What else the 
United Nations can be, is up to its members. 
Wat PEorLeE AROUND THE WORLD THINK oF 

U.N.—AcrTep AS FIRE BRIGADE, WASTE OF 

MONEY 

What is the image of the United Nations 
in the eyes of ordinary people all over the 
world? What do they think of its accom- 
plishments? Do they think it has made 
the world a better place to live in? 

Associated Press correspondents around 
the globe recently went out to obtain an- 
swers to these questions. They focused pri- 
marily on the man on the street, avoiding 
diplomats and government officials. 

A composite picture emerged in this gen- 
eral pattern: 

A majority of those questioned are still 
optimistic about the United Nations and 
believe it has done some good. 

“Over the years the U.N. has grown, and 
this means. that people want it,” said Basna 
Chaarawl, an Egyptian university student. 

“I think it has worked out pretty well,” 
said Tong Chiu, employee of an import- 
export firm in Hong Kong. “At least, the 
world has this place to try to setile differ- 
ences. Without it, the nations would have 
no place to do so.” 

About two-thirds of all the hundreds ques- 
tioned around the world gave answers like 
these. 

Dissenters gave these answers: 

A Polish student of economy, who asked 
not to be identified, said, “There is no hope 
whatsoever of world peace and brotherhood 
because Russia is an expanding nation and 
will not renounce its hold over the satellite 
countries. All compromises reached in the 
United Nations were attained at a cost to 
the non-Communist countries.” 

“Problems are never really allowed to be 
solved by the United Nations,” said Antonio 
de Castro Araujo Silva, a Brazilian seaman. 
“Both sides use it as a platform for propa- 
ganda.” 

“It’s a waste of good money and time. 
I’m in favor of eliminating it. I don’t be- 
lieve it could be improved,” said Thomas D. 
Brooks a Louisiana employment officer. 

“The United Nations has reached a futile 
stage,” said John F. Day, an Australian 
businessman. “A number of nations are 
not cooperating and the United Nations will 
be frustrated by these nations.” 

Disputes between nations color the views 
of the citizens of the countries involved: 

“India complained about Pakistani aggres- 
sion in Kashmir,” said Pawan Kapur, a 
student in New Delhi, India. “What on 
earth is the United Nations doing about 
it?” 

“The U.N. is doing many good things,” 
said Mustafa Osman, a gardener in Cairo, 
Egypt, “but remember it created Israel. If 
there was no U.N., there wouldn’t be an 
Israel or a million Arab refugees.” 

The advantages of the United Nations as a 
forum where nations can debate their differ- 
ences were noted by many of those who 
admire the organization— 

“The U.N. is better than no U.N.,” said a 
woman librarian in Tokyo. “It has brought 
open discussion of world issues before an 
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international forum, It also is an advance- 
ment in that it provides a place for new, 
young, and backward countries to meet, to 
cooperate, and become stronger.” 

Critics and admirers alike agreed that the 
United Nations had been useful in halting 
some wars and that the probabilities of con- 
tinued peace today are greater because of it— 

“The U.N. has helped in many crises, Suez 
and Vietnam, for example,” said a Japanese 
clerk. 

Lars Nenander, a Swedish policeman, and 
former member of the U.N. Emergency Force 
in the Gaza Strip, said: “I believe the U.N. 
avoided, or let’s say postponed, a bigger scale 
war in 1956 (in the Middle East). The U.N. 
might be able to stop the civil war in Algeria 
if France would permit.” 

“The U.N. did not prevent fighting in Ko- 
rea or Budapest,” said a Polish hotel clerk. 
“But it has prevented war in the Far East.” 

“The U.N. has acted as a fire brigade,” said 
Stockholm Restaurant Manager Gunnar Wi- 
berg. “The speed and the efficiency are im- 
pressive. The U.N. is not to blame for the 
failures. The responsibility must be shifted 
to the nations concerned.” 

Priends and foes of the United Nations 
agreed that the organization’s greatest prob- 
lem is misuse of the veto in the Security 
Council: 

“The U.N. hasn’t made much progress be- 
cause the veto is always there to be used to 
prevent something being done,” said Ted 
Dolly, a London telephone operator. 

“The veto power was not a bright idea,” 
said Hans Frese, a Berlin salesman. “A sim- 
ple majority vote would be better.” 

“The organization should be strengthened,” 
said a Warsaw bookkeeper, “but I do not see 
how this can be done unless the: veto is 
abolished.” 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Govy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp, 
with Mr..Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


a OF VIRGINIA | 
' IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an address which I delivered at my An- 
nual Orchard Picnic, at Berryville, Va., 
on August 27, 1960, 

_ There being no objection, the adress 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Speech spy Senator Harry F. Byrrp at His 

ANNUAL ORCHARD PICNIC, BERRYVILLE, VA., 

AvucustT 27, 1960 


This is the 87th year I have had the great 
pleasure of greeting my friends at these an- 
nual picnics. 

Today we pay tribute to Walter Hough, 
chief entomologist at the Fruit Research 
Laboratory for this area. I know of no man 
who has rendered greater service during the 
49 years he has served the fruitgrowers so 
faithfully and well. 

It so happens that I planted my first apple 
orchard 57 years ago, so he and I have grown 
up together in the apple business. 

I had faith in the apple business then and 
have had through the years. I am still 
planting on a replacement basis. In the last 
few years I have pulled out over 25,000 trees, 
which were not productive or profitable varie- 
ties. 

We have our problems and they are seri- 
ous, but we are better prepared to meet 
them because the apple industry receives 
no subsidy, bonus or favor from the Federal 
Government. We stand on our own feet. 

When I pass on and my sons and grand- 
sons and maybe great-grandsons continue to 
operate the apple business, I hope they will 
do all they can, as I have done, to resist any 
and all efforts to subsidize and control the 
apple industry by the Federal Government. 

I want to tell you something of my recent 
trip to Switzerland. It was very educational 
and at the same time most enjoyable, I 
went with my friend, Blackburn Moore. 

On the day the Democratic candidates 
Were nominated at Los Angeles, we had a 
summit meeting on the highest mountain 
in Switzerland—over 14,000 feet. We were 
enjoying the cool air there and were happy 
to miss the hot air at Los Angeles. 

While in Switzerland we were the guests, 
for a part of the time, of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
J. Taylor. He is our American Ambassador 
whose home is at Charlottesville. 

We saw Switzerland at its best. I was 
greatly impressed with the cordiality of the 
Swiss people toward the United States. 
When we traveled with the Ambassador in 
his car flying the American flag, the people 
would clap their hands and smile, indicating 
their friendliness. 

The Swiss has never received a dollar of 
American aid, and would not take it if we 
offered it to them. Perhaps that is why they 
like us 80 well, 
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I venture to say that in many areas where 
our contributions have been sent, instead of 
applauding our flag, they would hiss and 
condemn it and shout their disapproval, as 
has been shown in recent instances. 

It is time that America learns that we can- 
not buy friendship with dollars. So far, we 
have expended over $80 billion in foreign 
aid, and much of it has been wasted and 
squandered in the most shameful fashion. 

Incidentally, all of this $80 billion has 
been added to the public debt for future 
generations to pay. 

The last foreign aid bill was more fan- 
tastic than any other because it included 
$100 million for the Congo, where there has 
been wholesale rape of the white women of 
Belgium and the killing and murdering of 
the Belgians who have accomplished such 
development as there is in that area. 

It is peculiarly difficult to understand this. 
When the Senate passed this bill, the Congo 
was in the act of defying the United Na- 
tions; but this shows to what extremes fal- 
lacious policies can be extended. 

I was deeply impressed with the Swiss 
Government. It is a combination of direct 
and representative democracy. Emphasis on 
local and Canton rule makes it close to pure 
democracy. I had a long conference with 
the President and his Council. 

The executive power of the National Gov- 
ernment is placed in a 7-man board known 
as the Federal Council. The Council is sim- 
ilar to our National Cabinet. The President 
is chosen from among the members of the 
Council, and serves 1 year. 

Their taxes are reasonable. They have no 
debt. But, at the same time, they main- 
tain a well trained army of 600,000 men 
out of a population of 5 million, and have'a 
powerful air force with jet planes. 

The Swiss people have lived amid wars on 
the European Continent for generations, 
without permitting violation of their terri- 
tory. The mighty Hitler had this in mind 
during World War II, but he did not at- 
tempt it. The Swiss have a remarkable rec- 
ord of permitting no interference from other 
nations no matter how powerful. 

Swiss law provides that when a member 
of a family is sick or needs help, the others 
in the family must. take care of their own 
as far as possible. There is no Federal pub- 
lic assistance such as we have developed in 
this country. 

Swiss bankers are perhaps the ablest in 
the world. I was deeply interested in my 
conversations with them. The economy, the 
business and the Government of Switzer- 
land are based on free enterprise and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

We landed at Zurich after a flight of just 
6% hours from New York. We went to 
Geneva, and on to Bern where we were 
guests of Ambassador Taylor. From there 
we went to Lucerne and St. Moritz. We 
drove back to Zurich through Liechtenstein 
and Austria. 


I wish everyone could visit Switzerland. 
You would see some of the most superb 
scenery in the world and the hotels are 
wonderful. You would become acquainted 
with fine sturdy people. You would be in- 
spired to fight for individual liberties and 
States rights. 

These liberties and rights are among the 
fundamental principles which have made our 
country, in a brief span of time, the greatest 
democracy in all the world. These principles 
must be protected and preserved; and there 


I say this with all the sincerity of which 
I am capable: if we undermine our funda- 
mental principles, and impair our fiscal 
solvency in the next 25 to 30 years as we 
have in the past quarter of a century, I can- 
not believe our democracy will survive. 


which I believe should be made today. Cer- 
tainly, there is an element of contrast. This 
leads me to comment briefly about what has 
been going on in this country. 

The people of Virginia have been extremely 
generous with their confidence in me. I have 
held public office almost continuously for 
more than 40 years. They have allowed me to 
represent them in the Senate of the United 
States for nearly 30 years. 

I think I know the views of the citizens of 
our great Commonwealth, and the principles 
for which they stand, and I have. always 
fought for them, I shall never stop fighting 
for them. It is a source of deep regret tha 
I have been unable to do more. ‘ 

I say this as I think over the trends toward 
centralization in the Federal Government 
over the past 30 years; and we must keep 
this trend in mind as we attempt to act in- 
telligently on public matters which will affect 
the lives of all of us in the future. 

Perhaps the two greatest foundation stones 
of our form of government are individual 
liberty and State sovereignty. These are the 

deterrents to centralized govern- 
ment. Centralization of government leads 
to socialism. 

Our great free enterprise system depends 
on individual freedom and States rights. 
Free enterprise will diminish as centraliza- 
tion of government and socialistic trends 
increase. These are vital truths to keep in 
mind in our efforts to preserve our form of 
government, 

Looking to the future, against the back- 
ground of trends over the past 30 years, 
there is reason for concern; and more im- 
portant there is need for awakening. The 
trends have been toward centralization of 
government with the inevitable fiscal and 
socialistic deterioration. 

We have had Federal deficits in 24 of 
those 30 years. Only 8 of the 24 deficits oc- 
curred in war years, There have been 16 
peacetime deficits. And during the 22 peace- 
time years the increase in the Federal debt 
has averaged more than $2 billion a year. 

In these 30 years the Federal debt has 
been increased by $270 billion. It is now 
more than $286 billion. And in these 30 
years interest on the Federal debt has cost 
the taxpayers of this country more than $114 
billion. 

Federal taxes 30 years ago took only about 
4 percent of the national income; today they 
are taking nearly 20 percent. And with these 
increases in debt and taxes the value of the 
dollar has been reduced to less than 47 
cents. 

Along with this fiscal deterioration has 
come continuous centralization of govern- 
ment. Federal programs are embracing an 
ever-widening area of our economy and en- 
deavor. Federal subsidies are going out 
through all kinds of loans, grants, and pay- 
ments. 

There are now Federal subsidies for busi< 
ness, industry, private finance, agriculture, 

tion, power, housing, health, edu- 
cation, States, localities, and individuals. 
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Subsidies are under bureaucratic control; to 
take them means giving up a measure of 
independence and freedom. < 

Some 40 million people will receive pay- 
ments from the Federal Treasury this year 
totaling some $40 billion, including social 
security. With their families these 40 mil- 
lion people could easily reach a number 
equivaleht to half of our population, 

Federal payments to people on so-called 
public assistance rolls are now totaling more 
than $2 billion a year. Thirty years ago 
such payments were unknown. Over the 30- 
year period Federal payments through pro- 
grams of this type have totaled about $25 
billion. 

The Federal Government is now subsidiz- 
ing housing in the form of grants, loans, 
guarantees, insurance, etc., to a total of 
more than $10 billion a year. The first 
significant Federal program in housing was 
the HOLC established in 1933. Since then 
gross Federal housing subsidies have ex- 
ceeded $110 billion. 

Federal payments through various pro- 
grams in the field of education are now 
totaling over $1 billion a year. Thirty years 
ago the total was less than $10 million, 
During the 30-year period Federal payments 
in various forms of educational benefits 
have totaled about $25 billion. 

Federal payments to States, localities, and 
individuals under numerous health programs 
now total $500 million a year, exclusive of 
huge direct Federal expenditures for re- 
lated programs. Thirty years ago Federal 
activity in this field was negligible. Over 
the 30-year period Federal payments to 
States, localities, and individuals in the field 
of public health have totaled $214 billion. 

Thirty years ago there was a mere hand- 
ful of Federal programs for payments to 
States, localities, and individuals, costing 
about $100 million. Now there are at least 
90 of these payment programs, and expendi- 
tures total $9.6 billion a year. 

The programs I have cited are domestic- 
civilian, with little or no relation to military 
preparedness or foreign aid. They do not 
include tremendous subsidy areas in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, merchant ma- 
rine, power, transportation, small business, 
etc. 

Think of the increases I have mentioned 
in tetms of percentage, and compare them 
with an increase of about 45 percent in our 
population over the period, an increase of 
about 245 percent in our industrial produc- 
tion, and an increase of about 432 percent in 
our national income. 

When you analyze Federal programs in 
search of expenditures with subsidy aspects, 
the results are astonishing. It is dishearten- 
ing to realize what this means in terms of 
centralization of government and trends 
toward socialism. 

Thinking of Switzerland’s fine example of 
sound democracy at work, at this 37th pic- 
nic I want to emphasize my belief that our 
great democracy can and should live 
throughout the ages. 

I have confidence in our future if the 
citizens of the Nation will oppose those 
things which are destructive of the prin- 
ciples underlying our form of government, 
our free enterprise system, our individual 
liberties, and our national solvency. 





A City With a Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud to bring to the attention of the 
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Congress that there is located in the 14th 
Congressional District of Texas, which 
I have the honor to represent, one of the 
most progressive and thriving cities to 
be found anywhere in the United States. 
I refer to the city of Seguin, the county 
seat of Guadalupe County, Tex. This is 
a city of rapid growth, of great industrial 
potential, and exceptionally broad eco- 
nomic base. 

The August issue of the Texas Indus- 
try, the official magazine of the Texas 
Manufacturers Association, is dedicated 
to the city of Seguin and contains, among 
other things, an excellent article describ- 
ing the many economic blessings enjoyed 
by this wonderful city, and points out the 
exceptionally bright future which it 
holds. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
article in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, including extraneous 
matter: 

SEGUIN 

Seguin led the way when America’s first 
successful satellite blasted off Cape Canav- 
eral on January 31, 1958, to orbit the earth 
every 114.8 minutes. For the nose cone of 
that bullet-shaped Jupiter C missile was 
made of laminated Fiberglass woven on the 
looms of a Seguin industrial plant, the Coast 
Manufacturing & Supply Co. Integral parts 
of that satellite, Explorer, also were com- 
prised of elements originating at the south- 
central Texas plant. 

Big news? Not to the industrial cosmop- 
Olites of bustling Seguin. 

They knew the Explorer’s nose cone and 
component parts weren’t the first Seguin- 
manufactured products to orbit the earth. 
Everything from canned goods and hats to 
furniture and steel had already found mar- 
kets throughout the world. 

Situated 33 miles east of San Antonio and 
55 miles southwest of Austin, the progressive 
Seguin community is united in its efforts to 
pave the way for the establishment of more 
industries in its area. Its 15,000 city resi- 
dents and the 50,000 residents in the imme- 
diate labor and trade territory have long 
recognized the value in the slogan: “Seguin 
is good for industry, and industry is good 
for Seguin.” 

Nature, a cooperative citizenship and city 
government, and an advanced Seguin In- 
dustrial Foundation have combined to offer 
a perfect formula for industry. Important 
elements of this formula include a good town 
to live in, a large and friendly labor supply, 
favorable geographical location, excellent 
transportation and freight systems, and, last 
but not least, a fine public attitude toward 
industry. 

The city administration, for example, had 
as one of its election planks the promise to 
assist new and current industries in any way 
possible. Mayor Wintford Owen is an out- 
spoken advocate of increasing industry for 
Seguin, and he is taking a leading role along 
these lines, Other men who have long taken 
leading roles in the Seguin industrial picture 
are included in the membership of the 
Seguin Industrial Foundation, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to continuing, successful in- 
dustrial development of the Seguin area. 
They subsequently purchased a 40-acre in- 
dustrial plat adjacent to the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway lines, and today the railway is 
committed to providing rail spurs for each 
additional industry requiring these added 
shipping facilities. 

A variety of developments has since 
taken place within the tract. 

A furniture factory, a large cotton ware- 
house, and a continually expanding Fiberglass 
plant have taken over various sections of 
the plant. Mr. R. E. Merritt, president of 
the Coast Manufacturing & Supply Co., re- 
cently announced a $300,000 expansion pro- 
gram for the Seguin plant. He further 
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stated, “The employee-management rela- 
tionship in our plant here in Seguin is the 
best we’ve ever seen. Choice of Seguin for 
locating this plant has proven a very happy 
one for us. The local relationship of our 
plant is excellent, the attitude of the peo- 
ple is wonderful, and the spirit of the town 
is very good. I had enough faith in Seguin 
to buy stock in the Seguin Industrial Foun- 
dation, I’ve never been more well pleased.” 

Louis Saegert, current president of the 
Seguin Industrial Foundation, explains, 
“Our area’s potential for caring for more 
industry is so great that we have a long pro- 
gram ahead of us before we even scratch 
the surface.” 

The progressive board of directors of the 
Seguin Industrial Foundation includes a 
good cross section of area business and pro- 
fessional men. They are Clark Core, D. W. 
Reneau, Fred FPuhrmann, Andrew Traeger, 
and Laud Walters, industrialists. Members 
who are bankers include Walter Fey, Leo 
Frels, and Oscar Weigang. Retainers are Ber- 
nard Lenowitz, Louis Glaeser, H. E. Stautzen- 
berger and J. D. Jamison. Remaining mem- 
bers include W. L. Ray and Paul Willmann, 
insurance, Stan McKenzie, advertising, E. W. 
Bartholomae, retired businessman, and at- 
torney Saegert. 

Seguin has been designated as a labor sur- 
plus area by the Texas Employment Com- 
mission. In fact, Seguin could immediately 
staff a new industrial plant with some 3,000 
employees, or a combination of new indus- 
tries requiring that many workers. 

Seguin’s reputation as being good for in- 
dustry is beginning to be accepted through- 
out the Nation. A recent report by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. revealed that firm had con- 
sidered only two Texas cities for construc- 
tion of a new million-dollar plant. One of 
those cities under consideration was Seguin, 
the other Houston. 

Seguin is a beautiful, popular city lo- 
cated along the winding banks of the ever- 
flowing Guadalupe River. Seguin’s geo- 
graphical location proves an excellent one 
for most industries, being very close to large 
market areas. 

Railroads and superhighways throughout 
Seguin and Guadalupe County provide ex- 
cellent transportation for the shipping of 
products. 

Other industrial attractions in Seguin in- 
clude: 

A favorable tax situation. 

An unlimited water supply is available. 

An unlimited power supply is available. 

A big labor market exists. 

Two recent exhibitions of Seguin’s capa- 
bilities, meanwhile, were the successful pass- 
ing of an $875,000 school bond issue and a 
$600,000 city sewer bond issue. Both issues 
were approved by Seguin voters within a 6 
months’ period. 

The educational facilities include a com- 
pletely new, model elementary and high 
school system. Over $2 million has been 
spent during the past decade to build new 
schools in the Seguin Independent School 
District. The school system comprises: Five 
elementary schools which had a 1959 en- 
rollment of 2,048, 2 high schools with an 
enrollment of 1,438, a parochial school and 
@ rapidly growing senior college, which is 
Texas Lutheran College. 

Seguin recreational facilities are the pride 
of this end of Texas. In fact, within the 
city of Seguin itself there are 190 acres of 
beautiful parks. 

An abundance of fishing and hunting for 
quail, dove, duck, deer, turkey, bass, cat- 
fish, crappie, and perch is available in the 
Seguin area. 

Farsighted developers have taken ad- 
vantage of the Seguin area’s abundance of 
natural resources for recreational facilities. 
These developers have built a semiresort area 
near Seguin with the emphasis on leisurely 
living and wonderful recreational facilities. 

The Richmond Development Co. has de- 
veloped an island in Lake McQueeney 5 miles 
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west of Seguin. The company has captured 
the imaginations of south Texas residents 
by naming the area ‘Treasure Island. 
Beautiful bhomes—ranging from modern 
sprawling ranch-style homes to oriental and 
early American—winding roads, canals water- 
frontage for every home and a beautiful 
clear blue lake with a constant water level 
are features of the luxurious island. 

Three modern medical clinics and a 26- 
bed hospital, 12 physicians and surgeons, and 
6 dentists comprise the medical protection 
for the Seguin area. There is also a city 
and county health department with a staff 
of two doctors and one nurse. 

As far as the housing situation is con- 
cerned, Seguin has 40 apartment houses 
and several hundred rent houses. During 
the past year, some 70 houses were con- 
structed, including 95 percent on the inside 
of Seguin city limits and 5 percent outside 
the city limits. Local living quarters are 
also aided by nine hotels and motels in 
Seguin which have a total room capacity of 
115. There are also some 21 eating estab- 
lishments with a total seating and eating 
capacity of 300. 

Another organization playing an impor- 
tant role in helping to maintain a good in- 
dustrial climate in Seguin and Guadalupe 
County is the chamber of commerce. 

The organization, with Jack Stewart prov- 
ing to be an industrial-minded manager, 
was highly toasted by last year’s president 
of the South Texas Chamber of Commerce 
in these words: “I pay tribute to the ac- 
complishment of the Seguin and Guadalupe 
County Chamber of Commerce in helping 
to advance its area industrially in a di- 
versified series of strategically important 
local industries.” 

One of the essential ingredients in Seguin’s 
industrial development is the support of 
Seguin’s banking institutions. Knowing the 
full value of industry to a community, the 
three banks have often been instru- 
mental-in obtaining industry. Two prom- 
inent Seguin families head the city’s bank- 
ing and financial institutions: The indus- 
trial-conscious Henry Donegan family heads 
the First National Bank. Henry Donegan, 
Sr., is president of the Nolte National Bank 
while son John is the chief executive officer 
of the First National Bank. Henry Donegan, 
Jr., is president of the Seguin Savings and 
Loan Association, an institution that lends 
great weight to the acquisition of industry. 
Seguin’s other banking family is the H. H. 
Weinert family. The Weinert family op- 
erates the Seguin State Bank & Trust Co. 
Mrs. Hilda Weinert was recently elected 
Democratic national committeewoman from 
Texas, a positidn she has held previously. 
The influence of these two prominent fam- 
ilies and their financial institutions has 
been an important factor in the Seguin in- 
dustrial growth story. 

The Seguin industries run the gamut of 
diversification. 

Those current industries include: 

Briell-Rodgers Cotton Goods Co., work 
clothing; Coast Manufacturing & Supply, 
Fiberglass cloth; Coca-Cola Bottling Co., soft 
drinks; Crump’s Woodwork, door frames, 
window units and other millwork, and the 
Faber Furniture Co., furniture manufac- 
turing. 

Also, Guadalupe County Publishing Co., 
publishing and printing; Guadalupe Locker 
Storage Corp. fresh meats; Guadalupe 
Tortilla, tortillas; ‘and E. L. Haner Co., 
leather products. Also, Hey’s Potato Chips 
Factory; Lardies Interiors, drapes, custom 
household furniture; Palm Braids Products 
Corp., straw hats; Rank Sheet Metal Co., 
metal fabrication, and Ready-Mix Concrete 
Co. 

Also, Seguin Baking Co.; Seguin Cotton Olli 
Co., poultry feeds; Seguin Milling Co., wheat 
flour, corn meal, livestock and poultry feeds; 
and Seguin Publishing Co., publishing and 
printing. 
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Also, Segnin Venetian Blind Co., Seguin 
Welding & Machine Works, small drilling 
rigs; South Texas Printing Co., commercial 
printing; Structural Metals, Inc., steel re- 
inforcing bars, and Texas Pecan Co., shelled 


And including Frito Co., Mexican food and 
bean dip; Traeger Milling Co., corn meal and 
prepared feeds; United Cotton Goods Co., 
men’s duck, coats, pants, smocKks, and so 
forth; D & D Bumper Works, steel fabri- 
cation, buildings, truck bumpers, and Stah- 
Mobile Structures, homes, offices, 
buildings, and beach cottages. 

Seguin Milling Co. is the oldest industry 
in Guadalupe County. The mill, which car- 
ries the “White House” label, has the world’s 
shopping counters as its market. Seguin 
men playing important roles in the 
of the mill include Joe Gibbs, Walter and 
Eugene Nolte, J. T. Holmes, H: Troell, Sr., 
Otto Troell, Edgar Nolte, and E. B. Camiade. 

Faber Furniture Co. currently produces 

between 300 to 350 furniture suites for Sears’ 
southwestern area per month. The founder 
is George Faber. 
The Frito Co., founded by the late William 
Chambers, produces a complete line of Mexi- 
can foods and specialty items which total up 
to 17 different products. 

Seguin Baking Co. is another industry that 
was envisioned, planned, and worked by a 
Seguin family, the Keller family. 

Reneau Bros. Produce Oo.’s advance 
from a few barnyard chickens to the opening 
of a $350,000 poultry plant this year. 

Coast Manufacturing & Supply Co. is cur- 
rently in its sixth year of operation in the 
Seguin area. Almost $1 million have al- 
ready been invested in the plant, and more 
expansion is being blueprinted for the future. 

Structural Metals, Inc., has an employ- 
ment of 160 men and a half-million-dollar 
payroll. The backbone of this organization 
is a host of progressive Seguin stockholders. 
The plant is operated by President B. B. 
Bunting and Executive Vice President Marvin 
Selig. 

It’s been pointed out that the surface to 
Seguin’s industrial potential hasn’t been 
scratched. But members of the Seguin In- 
dustrial Foundation are planning and work- 
ing night and day to spread the Seguin gos- 
pel. And more and more industries are eye- 
ing Seguin as a home for their new plants. 





Address Delivered by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, of Virginia, on the Acceptance by 
Him of a Distinguished Service Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
August 29, 1960, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] delivered a magnifi- 
cent address before the Section on In- 
surance, Negligence and Compensation 
Law of the American Bar Association. 
The address is worthy of the attention 
not only of the lawyers of the country 
but also of the people of the United 
States as a whole. 

Senator Byrp is one of the greatest 
citizens in our Nation today, and I feel 
that any statement by him is worthy of 
note by the people of this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

SPrecH BY SENATOR Harry F, Byrp, Democrat 


am not @ lawyer, but my father was; and 
from him I first learned the sources of sover- 


eign power, the principles of our system, and 


and 

doubly rewarding. You are an organization 
of many of the Nation’s finest and most re- 
sponsible eitizens. And these are times when 
friendly public reference to a conservative 
is rare indeed. 

I am a conservative; I have been called 
unreconstructed. I wear-the label with pride 
if it marks me as one who fights for the 
fundamentals on which we have developed 
the finest system of government ever known. 
I fight for these fundamentals because I be- 
lieve in them. 

I believe sound progress should be the pri- 

in every man’s life. Sound 
progress ig the source of strength. But 
es tueamaneis tae ec mee eee 


of che checks and 
useful in our Government. 

I believe that in the United States we are 
blessed with all the elements for sound indi- 
vidual progress and, therefore, for national 
progress. We have the people, resources, 
climate, and geography; and our system of 
government was designed for freedom, in- 
cluding freedom to work with incentive. 

I believe the character of our governmental 
system stimulates enterprise and strength. 
It is a system characterized by local autono- 
my, State sovereignty, and a central govern- 
ment in three separate, coordinate 
branches—each limited in power and au- 
thority by the Constitution. 

I believe that under our system we are the 
greatest and most productive Nation in his- 
tory. The principles on which we have 
thrived must be preserved, and they must 
be defended wherever they are attacked. 
They guarantee our freedoms, nourish our 
free enterprise, and make sound progress 
possible. 

I believe it is the sound productivity and 
strength developed under this system that 
have brought us to world power in relatively 
for generations. Historically, lives of na- 
tions are measured in hundreds of years. I 
want the life of this Nation to be the longest 
and the best. 

I believe continuing centralization of gov- 
ernment will destroy our freedoms and our 

« We have already gone too far. 
Excessive centralization inevitably leads to 
excessive central edict and regulation, and 
to excessive Pederal competition and taxa- 
tion. In short, it produces the evils of State 
socialism. 

I believe our people want our system per- 
petuated and strengthened. Basically, the 
requirements are: simple honestly and in- 
dividual initiative; self-reliance and willing 
work; constructive production and free com- 
petition; and progressive development. and 
sound financing. 

I believe that with responsible citizenship, 
good government and fiscal soundness there 
would be no fear for the future. But with- 
out these, there will be neither solid progress 


We are in a new era of atomic energy, 
rockets and space. Our population is in- 
creasing. Our resources are great. Our pro- 























I have been a Member of the U.S. Senate 
since 1933. I have seen the reasons for most 
of these weaknesses develop. I have tried 
to prevent them. I wish I could have done 
more. I am still 3 

It may be of interest to you to look briefly 
at the 30-year record since 1930 for signs and 
areas of weakness; and it should be noted 


But, in the same period the number of 
Federal agencies has increased 100 percent; 
Federal employees have increased 300 per- 
cent; Federal debt has increased 1,700 per- 
cent; Federal tax collections have increased 
1,800 percent; and Federal expenditures have 
increased 2,300 percent. 

Thirty years ago Federal programs for 
grants to States and localities could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, includ- 
ing those for highways and land grant col- 
leges. Federal expenditures through these 
programs at that time totaled about $100 
million. 

Now there are 60 listed Federal programs 
for grants to States and localities, and Fed- 
eral expenditures through them are totaling 
$6.4 billion. And while Federal grants to 
States and localities have been increasing 
6,300 percent, State and local debt has been 
increased $40 billion, or nearly 300 percent. 

Through programs of grants to States and 
localities—and payments to individuals— 
Federal subsidies are now flowing to business, 
industry, private finance, agriculture, trans- 
portation, power, housing, health, education, 
States, localities, and individuals. 

Nearly 40 million people will receive pay- 
ments from the Federal Treasury this year 
totaling some $40 billion, including social 
security. With their families these 40 mil- 
lion people could easily reach a number 
equivalent to half of our population. 

While these conditions have been develop- 
ing over the past three decades, private debt 
in the United States has been increased 
nearly 250 percent; infiation has reduced the 
purchasing power of the dollar more than 53 
cents; the value of the dollar is now 46.9 
cents by the 1939 index. 

Tt is a mistake to blame all this fiscal 
deterioration and socialistic growth on war. 
The combined duration of World War II and 
the Korean war was 8 years. In the other 22 
years without war there were i6 Federal 
deficits, and the increase in the Federal debt 
averaged more than $2 billion a year. 

The total annual cost of the Federal Gov- 
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Federal expenditures for these domestic- 
civilian programs have increased 86 percent 
in 7 years; they are now totaling $36 bil- 
lion. These programs too frequently involve 
multi-year or % commitments for 
heavy spending in the future, and increases 
in these programs are continuing. 

These are some of the signs of weakness, 
socialism and centralization to be found 
all around us—but not all. The Federal 
Supreme Court has undermined our sys- 
tem of government at all levels. This can 
be traced back to the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration when the President started packing 
the Court. 

Judicial usurpation of power has reached a 
peak with the Warren court. Its decisions 
have invaded homes, handicapped police 
protection, disregarded State sovereignty, in- 
terfered with the authority of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and 
usurped the powers of Congress. 

You are familiar with the case documen- 
tation. For my purposes today, I rely on 
the chief justices of State supreme courts 
throughout the Nation. In their 1958 con- 
ference at Pasadena, they found reason to 
urge the Warren court to restrain itself in 
the exercise of vast power. 

The action was taken in the 38 to 6 adop- 

tion of a report by 10 eminent jurists. The 
report was based on intensive study of recent 
decisions indicating general trends in the 
area of Federal-State relationships. I shall 
quote only two brief excerpts. The report 
said: 
“Second only to the increasing dominance 
of the National Government has been the 
development of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court in both State and national 
affairs. It is not merely the final arbiter of 
the law; it is the maker of policy in many 
social and economic fields.” 

And then the report said further: “It 
has long been the American boast that we 
have a Government of laws and not of men. 
We believe that any study of recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court will raise at least 
considerable doubt as the validity of that 
boast.” 

It seemis to me that there can be no doubt 
that the Warren Court is undermining our 
system of governnrent, contributing to cen- 
tralization of power and authority; and 
thereby it is sapping our national strength. 
This makes us more vulnerable to destruc- 
tive forces at home and abroad. 

From experience we have learned that the 
more government is centralized, the more 
easily it is influenced—if not yet controlled— 
by leaders of organized pressure groups. 
Certainly the political target areas and the 
ruling officials of the government are more 
concentrated. 

We have learned that the more government 
is centralized in Federal bureaucracy at 
Washington, the more it is susceptible to the 
arrogant influence of labor leaders. Call the 
roll, Reuther, Hoffa, McDonald, and so on. 
Make no mistake; these are ruthless men. 

Even now there is talk of the Federal Gov- 
ernment outlawing State right-to-work stat- 
utes. In this connection, think of this fact. 
In the past 30 years strikes in this country 
have prevented nearly 3 million man-years 
of work; that is a loss of nearly 3 million 
man-years of pay, and nearly 3 million man- 
years of production. 

I have always conceded to good citizens in 
the rank and file of labor unions the privi- 
lege of organizing. I have conceded to legi- 
timate labor unions the privilege of collec- 
tive bargaining when they represent their 
members. But, I also concede to men and 
women the right to work if they choose. 

You have seen the parade of some of the 
labor leaders before the McClellan commit- 
tee. You have seen them make a mockery 
of the fifth amendment. Wherever and 
whenever I could, I have fought against giv- 
ing such labor leaders power and 
them in position of Federal influence. 
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Power breeds power, and labor leaders are 
insatiable in their demands for special priv- 
ileges and immunities. Federal nullification 
of all State right-to-work laws is high on 
their present list of demands. 

They want the Federal Government to 
force membership in a union as a condition 
of employment. Nearly 50 million, or more 
than 70 percent of those employed in the 
United States are not now members of the 
big national and international unions. 

Generally speaking, State right-to-work 
laws. provide that the right of individuals to 
work shall not be denied on account of either 
membership or nonmembership in labor or- 
ganizations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act recognizes States 
rights in this field. Labor leaders want this 
provision repealed. Without it we could ex- 
pect the Warren court to strike down every 
State right-to-work law in the country. 

Twenty States to date have enacted right- 
to-work laws, eight of them with constitu- 
tional amendments adopted by referendums. 
If they are not desired, the people in the 
States who approved their enactment could 
bring about their repeal. 

But the labor leader pressure is at the Fed- 
eral level. They want Federal action for 
wholesale nullification of the States rights 
these laws represent, and the individual lib- 
erty they protect. 

I regard the right to work as I do the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
States have the right, the responsibility, and 
the duty to protect this fundamental free- 
dom. This is my position and I shall fight 
for it. 

I am the only Member now in the Senate 
who voted against the Wagner Labor Act of 
1939, giving special privileges to labor unions 
and therefore to their leaders. I voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act and against the Tru- 
man veto. I supported strong labor legisla- 
tion last year, and I will do it again. 

When irresponsible labor leaders have the 
power virtually to shut down the country, 
our national security is imperiled. When 
they have the power to stop production and 
wages, our economy is impaired. When 
they have the power to force wage increases 
without increased production, they create 
inflation. 

You have been good enough to mention 
my 40 years in public service. I thank you 
again. I shall try to merit your confidence 
in the future. In conclusion, let me say 
that I think our system of government is 
being menaced by three subverting trends 
which must be stopped. 

These trends are: (1) Increasing Federal 
paternalism with fiscal deterioration; (2) 
increasing usurpation of power by the War- 
ren court; and (3) increasing arrogance of 
labor leaders in their influence over Federal 
authorities. Reverse these, and I have no 
doubt about our strength to meet any for- 


_eign challenge. 


I pledge my unrelenting effort in this di- 
rection. But these changes will not come in 
an attitude of tolerance. There will be no 
status quo. There will be change. 

It is up to all who believe in our system 
to fight for progress without destroying the 
fundamental principles of our Government 
which in a short space of time have made 
us the greatest Nation in all the world. 





Hon. Edward H. Rees 





SPEECH 
F 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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remarks which have en made about 
Ep Rees. I think so often, on the Ameri- 
can scene today, the American people 
fail to appreciate the kind of service and 
the kind of dedication a man gives and 
has when he serves his nation as has our 
beloved gentleman from Kansas. Those 
of us who came to the committee early 
in our career called him affectionately 
“Mr. Chairman.” I see in him a great 
lawyer, a great statesman and a great 
legislator; and I think of the old adage, 
“We are part of all that we have met.” 
So that, as we go through life, with 
whatever burdens we bear, we will be 
better men, better citizens, and better 
legislators for having known this dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

I wish for him and Mrs. Rees every 
happiness deserved by a great citizen and 
his noble helpmate, conscious of the fact 
that this country is the better for his 
service, these generations inspired by 
their exemplary lives. 





Problems of the Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a most 
thought-provoking article on the prob- 
lems of the Nation’s airlines appeared in 
the New York Times for Sunday, Au- 
gust 28, 1960. The article sets forth 
some of the problems which plague the 
airlines and which may have a pro- 
found effect on their future. As a 
member of the Senate Aviation Sub- 
committee, the article was especially in- 
teresting to me, and I believe it merits 
the attention of the entire Congress. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Armuines Face Dirricutt FurTure As 
Losses Mount—Bic ProsteM Is FINDING 
New Business To Meret SoaRING CosTts— 
WALL STREET WARY 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

The Nation’s airlines, emerging from a 
spell of stormy financial weather with less 
damage visible than had been expected, still 
have plenty of rough fiying ahead. 

One of their biggest problems for the next 
year or two will be finding enough addi- 
tional business to meet the greatly increased 
costs that they have incurred by their 
plunge into the jet age. 

With faltering Capital Airlines about to 
save itself by merging with United Airlines, 
industry observers are inclined to feel the 
worst may be over. 

Those who feel this way believe Capital’s 
narrow escape from bankruptcy will chasten 
the regulatory authorities. They believe 
the authorities may feel constrained to 
adopt @® more realistic attitude toward 
routes, as well as rates, and that things will 
get better from now on. 

Things could hardly get worse, 
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Six of the twelve domestic trunklines had 
operating losses in the first half of this year. 
Despite a 9.1-percent increase in gross reve- 
nues to $987,835,131, collectively the 12 
trunklines showed an operating loss of 
$4,863,096, in contrast to last year’s operat- 
ing profit of $58,907,146. 
ADVANTAGES QUALIFIED 

For the domestic air traveler, the indus- 
try’s present plight promises a few years of 
eager service at less than cost, perhaps. 
But any satisfaction over such a windfall, 
according to students of transportation, 
should be qualified by these reflections: 

What the passenger may save as an air 
traveler he may more than lose as a tax- 
payer, considering the commitment of the 
country to a lavish network of airlines at 
almost any cost in subsidy. 

Service at less than cost, given by the 
railroads, finally resulted in a minimum of 
service as freight revenues dwindled. The 
airlines have not yet built up freight rev- 
enue enough to support passenger deficits, 
so they may reach the point of deterioration 
of service a lot quicker than the railroads 
did. 

PARE RISE APPROVED 


The airlines now derive 6 percent of their 
revenues from freight and the rest from 
fares. They have been working diligently 
to obtain more freight, and a number of lines 
are converting former first-class passenger 
planes to freight service. However, the full 
potential of the freight market is not ex- 
pected to develop until an economical new 
design of cargo aircraft is developed. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, which has 
the responsibility for promoting the industry 
as well as for regulating it, recently approved 
what amounts to a 6-percent increase in 
fares and announced that it would allow 
the industry to set rates that would permit 
it to earn an average “fair” return of 105 
percent on investment. However, no carrier 
is expected to achieve such a result this year. 
In fact, the last previous time the industry 
showed such a return was in 1955. 

One member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has proposed an expedient for restor- 
ing profits to the airlines. This method has 
been given a thorough trial by a number of 
railroads. The idea is to aim fares and serv- 
ices at getting passengers out of their auto- 
mobiles. The railroads that have tried this 
have been uniformly unsuccessful and have 
wound up moving just as few passengers in 
bright new cars as they did in dingy cars. 

The CAB Commissioner who so strongly 
favors the promotional fare attack is Alan 
S. Boyd. Mr. Boyd concedes that the air- 
planes have taken about all the passengers 
they can hope to get from the railroads and 
the buses. In fact, the airlines now handle 
more business in intercity service than the 
railroads and buses combined. 

The remaining riders on buses and trains, 
Mr. Boyd says, “today either want to use 
those modes of transportation or cannot 
reach their destinations by commercial air 
carriers.” 


FAST SERVICE BACKED 


Mr. Boyd’s formula for luring the private 
automobile driver ihto the airplane is fast, 
ontime service, with no frills. This is what 
the airlines’ coach services were designed to 
provide, but the airlines are finding that the 
coaches, instead of dragging people out of 
their automobiles, are dragging them out of 
the higher-fare first-class seats. 

This has developed to the fullest extent 
with the industry’s conversion to jet air- 
liners, which, because of their speed and 
size, can carry three times as many passen- 
gers over a given period as the latest models 
of piston planes. 

In July the trunk airlines flew 2.2 billion 
first-class seat-miles and 2 billion coach 
seat-miles, However, only 55.44 percent of 





the first-class capacity while 
Ne eee 


Wall Street has taken due note of the 
lines’ deteriorating status and so 
have investors. Albert H. Gordon, senior 


prominent wan Sienaeatiend by the trusts was 
the liquidation of 131,300 shares of American 
Airlines by 8 funds, 5 of which sold out their 
positions completely. 


merger discussions with Trans World Air- 
lines, the common stock of every trunk line 
recently was selling at varying discounts 
from book value. This has never happened 
before in the industry's history, Mr. Gordon 


pressures and empire building on the part 
of airline executives and Willard’s law, which 
states that no executive voluntarily merges 
himself out of a job, is what investors are 
waiting to see. In any case, more and more 
Wall Streeters are the view that the 
industry will continue to be plagued by in- 
sufficient earnings and that some other 
weaker carriers may disappear or be forced, 
like Capital, to take the merger route. 
The problem in essence continues to be: 
Too many airlines are flying between too 
many places, many’of them the same places, 


OVERLAPPING ROUTES 


For example, today nine airlines fly be- 
tween New York and Washington. Five lines 
serve Chicago and New York and six con~- 
nect Boston and New York. There also are 
six serving Detroit and New York and seven 
Tampa and Miami. 

Whereas at the end of the war only one 
line flew between Detroit and Pittsburgh, 
today four compete for the traffic. Three 
lines serve New York and Los Angeles and 
three serve New York and San Francisco. 





Remove the Patent Monkey from NASA’s 
Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 





Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a few 


days ago the world was forcefully re- 
minded of the crucial competition for 
national superiority in the field of space 


and astronautics—and I say “crucial”. 
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because it is now conceded that space ex- 
ploration is becoming a prime influence 
in the idealogical struggle between the 
free world and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

The reminder came in the form of 
Russia’s Sputnik V, reportedly a 5-ton 
satellite containing almost a menagerie, 
which circled the earth for 24 hours and 
then was successfully brought back to 
land at a selected point in the Soviet 
Union. While the time involved was too 
short for Western scientists to check the 
truth of the Soviet claims, there appears 
to be no reason at present to doubt them. 

Assuming they are correct, therefore, 
it is obvious that the Soviets are not far 
away from successfully placing man into 
space. Many experts, in fact, are pre- 
dicting that this will take place within 
@ month or two. If-so, both the scien- 
tific and political ramifications of the 
feat will be very great indeed. 

The reason for my brief review of the 
situation is to emphasize two things: 

One is that, no matter how we ration- 
alize it, we cannot get away from the 
fact that America’s national space effort 
is vital to our security and our prestige 
and that we cannot afford to be second 
> Aaa effort to the Soviets or anybody 
else. 

The other point is that, in spite of 
the recognized importance of our space 
program, we are still indulging in an in- 
credible sort of public myopia by forcing 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to operate under provisions 
of patent law which hamper its efforts 
to improve space technology. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not at this time care 
to get into the argument of how the 
United States stands vis-a-vis the So- 
viets in the so-called space race. As I 
have pointed out, the Soviets are very 
formidable. Nonetheless, in a relatively 
short time United States achievements 
have been remarkable and it would be 
idiotic to downgrade the worth of such 
recent ventures as Tiros, Transit, Pio- 
neer V, Discoverer, and Echo. I note 
that Britain’s eminent astronomer and 
space authority, Prof. A. C. B. Lovell, 
bas said in just the past few days that 
the Russians “undoubtedly have a lead 
of several years over the Americans in 
their ability to put extremely heavy ob- 
jects into orbit and also in the precision 
of their guidance. But, on the other 
hand, the Americans, from the ex- 
tremely wide scope of their scientific ex- 
periments and their ability to extract 
fundamental results, have a considerable 
lead over the Russians.” 

This is not to suggest that our space 
program is all it should or could be. I 
have been critical of that program in 
some aspects in the past. I expect to be 
so again in the future. That is part of 
the function of the committee which I 
have to honor to chair. But I hope our 
criticisms will always be constructive 
ones leading to the fulfillment of our 
basic objective—which is to help make 
the American space effort as sound, ef- 
fective, rapid, and economical as possible. 

And it is in connection with this basic 
objective, Mr. Speaker, that I again em- 
phasize the need to change NASA’s or- 
ganic act in order to free the Space 
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Agency from its unduly burdensome pat- 
ent provisions. 

I am at a loss to understand the logic 
of continuing to require NASA to func- 
tion in a condition of partial paralysis. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 forces NASA to take the en- 
tire right, title, and interest to patent- 
able inventions made by contractors in 
the course of their work with the Space 
Agency. Worse, it does not allow any- 
one to receive a patent on any invention 
which may have significant utility for 
aeronautics or space unless the inventor 
can prove that his brainchild was devel- 
oped without the aid of Government 
money. 

Is it any wonder that NASA has diffi- 
culty in getting the best research avail- 
able and getting it economically? 

In most cases, all the Government 
really wants, needs or can use is a per- 
manent royalty-free license to inventions 
made under space research contracts. 
And this right the Government always 
obtains under NASA contracts. So why 
do we demand that the space agency 
clutter and foul its vitally important con- 
tract processes with patent provisions 
which are anathema to private enter- 
prise and generally useless to the Gov- 
ernment and the public? Why NASA— 
when other Government agencies (with 
the exception of the Atomic Energy 
Commission) are free to contract for re- 
search and development as they please? 

Mr. Speaker, the committee on Science 
and Astronautics, through its patents 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
Erwin MITcHELL, of Georgia, and in full 
committee, investigated this complex 
patent problem for nearly a year. We 
found that the provisions tended to re- 
tard the conduct of the national space 
effort. And we agreed with the conten- 
tion of NASA that the law could be 
amended in a manner to permit far 
greater contract flexibility and at the 
same time continue to safeguard the 
public interest from any flagrant misuse 
of government rights and funds. 

We very carefully drafted a new provi- 
sion which eventually drew the approval 
of Government experts, of industry, of 
the patent law profession and of small 
business. 

That provision was contained in a 
bil—H.R. 12049—amending = several 
parts of the Space Act. It was debated 
in the House for 2 days last June. At 
that time any arguments of potential 
dangers to the public interest, alleged by 
some to be inherent in the new provi- 
sions, were conclusively shown to be 
without foundation. The House passed 
the bill by the overwhelming vote of 235 
to 31. 

Now I freely acknowledge that Fed- 
eral patent policy as a whole may need 
review and perhaps revision. But this 
will be a time-consuming matter for the 
proper authorities to investigate and 
weigh. Meanwhile, I cannot subscribe 
to the view that the U.S. space program 
should be made to suffer during this long 
interim, particularly when the recom- 
mended changes have the approval of 
our most knowledgeable Government 
patent officials and when authorities 
such as the Comptroller General of the 
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ever be possible for all Federal agencies 
to follow precisely the same contractual 
patent policies. 

In my opinion it is folly to procras- 
tinate where our space effort is con- 
cerned. 

I do not know what plans the other 


body may have for considering the 


changes in the Space Act which the 
House has approved. But it is my ear- 
nest hope that those changes will become 
law in the near future, 





Studies of South Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
center of world attention is today deep 
in the middle of Africa. The difficulties 
that the Congo is facing have drama- 
tized more effectively than anything else 
could have the problems that the whole 
continent of Africa is going to have to 
face in the next few years. 

Nowhere are these events being fol- 
lowed with more attention than in the 
Union of South Africa, virtually next 
door to the strife-ridden Congo. The 
South African policy of apartheid, under 
which 2 million whites are the absolute 
masters of 10 million blacks, has grad- 
ually cut South Africa off from the rest 
of the free world. Now, on the eve of a 
referendum as to whether the country 
should remain technically under the 
rule of the British monarchy or become 
a republic, there is increasing evidence 
that South Africa may not be permitted 
to rejoin the British Commonwealth 
should she choose to become a racialist 
republic. 

No one could deplore more than I the 
policy of apartheid in South Africa with 
its bitter legacy of racial hatred. South 
Africa stands today on the threshold of 
a complete withdrawal from the 20th 
century policies of increasing freedom 
and responsibilities for all races. 





In view of the importance that South. 


African policies have to the rest of 
Africa, and therefore to the rest of the 
world, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the following articles in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. Dr. Cornelis W. 
de Kiewiet is the president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and a well-known 
authority on the Continent of Africa, 


where he was brought up. He has re- . 


cently been attending a national educa- 
tion conference in Durban, South Africa. 
Dr. de Kiewiet’s remarks are thoughtful 
and penetrating. I hope many of my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
read them, as well as others in this series 
which I hope to include later. I ask 
unanimous consent that the articles en- 
titled “Race Policy Reaction Makes 
Whites Feel Friendless,” Country Sits on 
a Voleano,” and “U.S. Wisdom Is Help-~ 
ful; U.S. Folly Is Harmful,” all written 
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by Dr. de Kiewiet, and an editorial en- 
titled “Dr. de Kiewiet Gives Us the South 
African Reality,” all published in the 
Rochester (N.Y.) ‘Times-Union, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
Race Poricy REACTION MAKES WHITES FEEL 
FRIENDLESS 


(By Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet) 


JOHANNESBURG.—We flew over Africa at a 
height of 35,000 feet. Far to our left Mount 
Kilimanjaro rose from the brown plain. Our 
great height made it look unimpressive, al- 
though it is over 19,000 feet high. 

Very far to the right was a hazy mass, 
barely visible, of great mountains. Behind 
those mountains the Congolese were at that 
moment busy changing the history of Africa, 
and maybe of the world. 

We circled over the splendid hilly suburbs 
of Johannesburg. Beyond them lay the drab 
sea of native housing settlements, 36 square 
miles of servants’ quarters. 

That night we sat in a beautiful home 
looking at the bold stars of an African night. 
For every star there was an unblinking light 
on the ground below. It was an impression 
of wealth, strength, and security. But what 
we talked about was race conflict in the 
Congo, everywhere in Africa, in the brilliant 
city right at our feet. 

My host was a wealthy industrialist. He 
was an intelligent and levelheaded man. 

“Why are the Americans so down on South 
Africa?” he asked me. “You have race prob- 
lems which you cannot solve, yet your State 
Department rebuked us before the whole 
world after the shooting of Africans by the 
police at Sharpeville.” 

The man in the street is angry and resent- 
ful at Secretary Herter. He blames American 
journalists for bias and prejudice. He ac- 
cuses them of not understanding his prob- 
lems. Now, of course, he points to the Congo 
and says, “This is what you Americans do not 
understand. These people cannot govern 
themselves. If you give in to them, you give 
in to barbarism.” 

A minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
with the coldest blue eyes said, “All of our 
troubles come from across our borders. 
Americans are setting the fires in Africa, 
and we must put them out.” 

The president of a national association of 
manufacturers asked, as if the answer were 
obvious, whether America were extending her 
imperialism to Africa. 

My answer that America was genuinely in- 
terested in political and economic stability 
for the sake of peace, left a puzzled look 
in his eyes. 

I had a 2-hour conversation with the top 
leadership of the United Party. They were 
most superior people, but their numerous 
questions about America’s role in Africa 
showed their anxiety about America’s dispo- 
sition to the white populations of Africa. 

This is a lonely land. Not fear, or anxiety 
but loneliness is the predominant feeling. 
They feel lashed and expelled and friend. 
less. To those who dislike South Africa’s 
racialism this is a torment. 

But to those who approve, worldwide criti- 
cism brings a strange comfort. It is the 
comfort of a small band of resolute men 
face to face with danger, knowing that they 


" must depend on their own courage. 


More gently than Mr. Herter, the British 
Prime Minister rebuked them too, when he 
talked to the South Africa Parliament about 
the “wind of change” in today’s world, 

A very astute observer told me that be- 
tween them, Mr. Herter and Mr. Macmillan 
may be responsible for turning the tide of 
public opinion in favor of becoming a re- 
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public. There will be a referendum on this 
issue next fall. 

The average South African is frightened. 
The Congo is in his background. Black Afri- 
can nationalism hates South Africa’s policies 
of radical racial segregation. He is also angry 
because his American and Britsh allies of 
World War II are not standing by his side. 

So he is beginning to listen to the grim 
stubborn men who rule South Africa, and 
who have made his lovely and livable land 
into a country of the tensest and most ex- 
plosive race relations in the world. But they 
are also uneasy. Some admit that they are 
wrong. Some are leaving the country. There 
isa crisis of conscience in the land. 


CountTrY Srrs on A VOLCANO 
(By Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet) 


JOHANNEsBURG.—South Africans are angry 
at American citicism of their racial policies, 
yet the respect and admiration for America 
are very great. Two years ago the waiting 
list of South Africans who wished to migrate 
to the United States was quite short. Today 
a South African must wait 8 years before 
his name comes up, so many want to leave 
this country. 

I have talked to whites and blacks and 
Indians, to Englishmen and Afrikaners, 
angry men and frightened men. How bad 
are things? The answer depends on the 
man with whom you are talking. 

How dangerous are things? Everybody 
agrees that the country is sitting on a vol- 
cano. When the police fired on a mob of 
native demonstrators at Sharpeville, killing 
a large number, the country was probably 
on the brink of a disaster. The unrest broke 
out at widely scattered points. 

A leading authority on race relations, who 
disagreed totally with the Government’s pol- 
icies, told me that the demonstrations at 
three or four points could have turned into 
a wildfire of insurgency and rapine. 

Those who blame the Government for the 
harsh policies that provoked the unrest, 
do not blame it for its firm handling of the 
crisis itself. Before the crisis Hendrik 
Verwoerd, the Prime Minister, had so many 
critics that his leadership was shaky. Today, 
and especially after the attack on his life, 
he is firmly in the saddle. 

Just what is wrong? Instead of general- 
izing about the crazy economics, the harsh 
laws and the selfish polities, one can find 
and see the answers in simple people and 
simple situations, 

A stunted little stoneworker from Basuto- 
land is fined nearly a month’s wages for not 
having his papers in order. 

“This country too much trouble, boss,” 
he said. “Ooh! This country hard, ooh! 
I go back Basutoland, no trouble there!” 

A gang of 15 Africans are working on a 
construction job wheeling brick and cement. 
One of them gives a sudden call. In a flash 
everyone has disappeared. They have dived 
behind rocks and under bushes. Round the 
corner comes a police pickup van. 

It is the government game of cops and 
robbers in the world: In a hospital lies a 
man paralyzed from the waist down. He is 
the victim of the gang fighters who have 
learned to sever the nerves that control the 
lower body. 

The little Basuto stoneworker keeps a 
couple of dogs in his shack for protection 
against the thieves that roam the night, 

In the infant ward of a hospital there are 
two and three children to a single cot. 
Sick women lie on the floor between beds 
and in the corridors. I ask the doctor what 
is the most common disease. The answer is 
malnutrition. It is so bad that growth is 
stunted and mental development perma- 
nently impaired. The head of a federation of 
industrialists admits that low wages keep 
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a large proportion of the native population 
below the breadline., 

One evening my host nodded in the direc- 
tion of a babble of sound. It came from the 
terrible African slums called Alexandra. 
“Eight men were murdered there last night,” 
he said. 

If you want a German camera, a Swiss 
watch, a set of tires or a nylon shirt, you 
can get it from one of the Alexandra fences, 
or he will arrange to steal it for you. On 
paydays, knife thugs roam the 
trains carrying African workers to the town- 
ships outside of Johannesburg. An em- 
ployer of 30 Africans told me that in a 12- 
month period everyone of his workers had 
been held up at knife point and robbed. 

“It is the war of the African against the 
African,” an African clergyman explained to 
me. Because the police are so severe and the 
laws so stringent, crime has become an as- 
sertion of freedom. It is an ugly assault 
upon control, restraint and law abidingness. 
The enemy of the criminal is any African 
who cooperates with the prevailing order. 

Bitterly an African leader exclaimed, “We 
ask quietly to be heard on our legal rights 
and are called agitators, and clapped in 
gaol. And so our followers are intimidated 
by the men of violence and crime. What do 
they think the future will be?” 

It is worried South Africans who take me 
to see these things or tell me about them. 


. They are ashamed and want to do some- 


thing. This is the good side. The uprising 
at Sharpeville has paid off. The white man 
has suddenly seen the black man as a fellow 
human being and a fellow worker who has 
learned to want dignity and a share in the 
things of life. Thus there is hope yet. 
Critics of the government are saying that 
the worldwide protest against the shooting 
and clubbing of Africans has virtually dis- 
armed the government. A policy of repres- 
sion and control based on Sten guns, tanks, 
and mobile police has been bankrupted. 
Now they stand emptyhanded before the 
nonwhites. 


U.S. Wispom Is Heirrv.; U.S. Fotiy Is 
HARMFUL 


(By Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet) 


DurzBaN, SoutH Arrica.—The conference in 
Durban which we are attending is a na- 
tional event. More than a thousand of the 
country’s leading educators and civic leaders 
attend the lecture and discussion groups. 

A reference to the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision on school segregation is a daily event. 
This is the other side of the coin. 

What the United States does is of capital 
importance in their eyes. They may be 
angry or pleased but it always matters. The 
picture which we give of ourselves is the 
most important force in our foreign policy. 

In the worldwide competition for the 
mind of peoples it is impossible tc exaggerate 
the beneficial effects of American wisdom and 
generosity, or the harmful effects of Ameri- 
can foolishness and selfishness. 

These people are not impressed by mili- 
tary power. Because they are on the painful 
receiving end of history they are hungry for 
wise leadership. A Johannesburg business- 
man even said to me, “You must give us the 
answers. There is nothing we can do.” 

The events in the Congo have put all 
Africa and 200 million people on the knife 
edge of destiny. The Soviet Union has 
jumped in with both feet. 

We are beginning to see the shape of post- 
U-2 Russian diplomacy. The offers by 
Khrushchev to the Congo have brought 
Africa into the center of the world struggle. 
His offer of military aid was probably a bluff. 
It is not anything to about. But he 
put the United States into a cleft stick. Our 
predicament is far worse than it is in Cuba, 
For Africa there is no Monroe Doctrine, 
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The colonial powers are pulling out, and 
their decisions cannot be reversed. 

In a real crisis in the Caribbean the United 
States has local friends in Canada and some 
of the states of the Organization of American 
States. If the need is desperate unilateral 
action is possible. 

In a strict sense America has no more or 
no better rights in Africa than the Soviet 
Union. That is why it is now vitally neces- 
sary to work with and depend upon the 
United Nations, There is no sound or safe 
alternative. 

A crisis in the heart of Africa has given 
Russia her greatest opportunity since Korea. 
Perhaps not in a strictly military sense but 
in almost every other sense, she can circum- 
vent our policy of containment and get in 
behind our bases. Nobody can now question 
the urgent need for the most painstaking 
review of the bases of American foreign 
policy. © 

In Washington there are some rueful faces. 
During the present session of Congress, the 
State Department and the International Co- 
operation Administration had been pleading 
for funds to help plug the holes left by the 
departing colonial powers. 

Orro E. Passman, Democratic Representa- 
tive from Louisiana, has heaped scorn and 
insult on Government spokesmen. Mr. PAss- 
MAN cannot be blamed for the events in the 
Belgian Congo. But had the United States 
had a far more vigorous and well-established 
aid program for the newly emerging Africa 
States there would be less question about our 
influence now. 

The South African newspapers are giving 
the news from the Congo an exhaustive cov- 
erage. The fire is in their backyard, and they 
are deeply worried. 

The Afrikaner nationalist press is bitter 
about the Belgian folly in ever giving self 
rule to the Congolese. Even though Belgian 
refugees are being invited to settle in South 
Africa there is a touch of contempt toward 
them because they did not fight back. 

. * 


There is a rumor that the Portuguese, the 
South Africans, and the Rhodesians may take 
some formal steps to close their ranks against 
African nationalism and Russian intrigues. 
The supporters of apartheid feel that the 
Congo has proved the wisdom of their posi- 
tion. They are going to be much more stub- 
born. 

For the United States the closing of the 
ranks of the white man in Africa raises a 
difficult problem. So far it has been en- 
couraging political concessions to the black 
African as a means of relieving the tensions 
between black and white. From now on the 
white communities will be skeptical about 
this argument. Therefore, American policy 
is open to the risk of offending either white 
or black public opinion. 

Some of the English-language newspapers 
have attacked the Belgians for different rea- 
sons. Compared with the British and the 
French colonial rulers, they have failed to 
train the Congolese for responsibility. 

The uprisings of a race of servants and 
ignorant men are always cruel. There are 
not as many as a dozen university graduates 
amongst the Congolese, not a single fully 
qualified doctor, not a single competent army 
officer. 

The Belgians are not being punished be- 
cause they acted too soon, but because they 
did too little too late in preparing their sub- 
jects for the inevitable outcome of the 
dramatic new age in Africa. 

The argument is telling, and provides the 
only possible answer for America. An in- 
creased program of American aid to build 
up the competence of the new African States 
in education, administration, economic and 
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technological leadership is a priority we can 
neglect only at great peril. 

A headline in an Afrikaner newspaper to- 
night gives part of the reason, “Look Out. 
The Russians Are Going To Take the Congo.” 
If they do, I predict that Northern Rhodesia 
will march into the rich Katanga Province 
and that South Africa will back them. World 
war III could now break out in Africa. 





Dr. bE Kiewitet Gives Us THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REALITY 


For once, the headlines coming out of the 
African continent do not involve the Union 
of South Africa. It is the Belgian author- 
ities, and not on this occasion the exponents 
of the policy of apartheid, who have been 
standing at the bar of world opinion. 

But the Congo is very much in the minds 
of the South African people. For it is the 
fear of being overwhelmed by the blacks that 
lies at the root of their behavior. And some 
vivid testimony to this fear is being given 
us by one of our own citizens, Dr. de Kiewiet, 
president of the University of Rochester, 
now lecturing and traveling in his home- 
land. 

» > e * s 


Like a stubborn man who reacts to criti- 
cism by becoming stubborner still, the 
South African has been pricked by a hostile 
world into a determination to stick to his 
course. “The South African is angry be- 
cause his American and British allies of 
World War II are not standing by his side,” 
Dr. de Kiewiet wrote in his first report. “So 
he is beginning to listen to the grim stub- 
born men who rule South Africa.” 

One result of the ostracism to which Spain 
was subjected in the 1940’s was that the 
people closed their ranks behind Franco. 
And something of this sort has happened in 
South Africa. Many of the white popula- 
tion are resentful because other nations take 
them to task without understanding the 
harsh realities they face. 

There is something in what they claim. 
Safely removed as we are, it is very hard for 
us to appreciate how important an influence 
is the sheer pressure of Bantu numbers on 
the white South African minority. 

There was a time in our own country 
when the southern American felt a little 
the same way. It was said that slavery was 
not always a cruel institution, and it’s true 
that the bonds between slave and master 
were sometimes warm and affectionate. 
Nevertheless, it was a system calculated to 
preserve white superiority. 

Just as the South African today is goaded 
by outside criticism, so the southern whites 
often claimed that the North was precipi- 
tating trouble by forcing changes that ought 
to be gradual. And we know from our own 
experience in the North in more recent 
times that it is easier to call for action on 
& problem that exists elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the principle of equality for 
others is not one to be compromised with. 


This was why the Civil War was fought. 


And this is why the outside world deals 
80 roughly with South Africa, 

The fact that we still have race difficul- 
ties of our own does not disqualify us from 
being impatient with South Africa. For the 
point outsiders do not always appreciate 
about the American Negro problem is that 
outbreaks of trouble occur within the con- 
text of a situation that has been slowly 
improving for a hundred years. 

The same cannot be said of South Africa. 
In these days of rapidly emerging national- 
ism, a policy of apartheid is a step back into 
darkness. But we can at the same time try 
to understand the forces that are abroad in 
the Union. And this is where Dr. de Kiewiet 
can help us. 
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A Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been my custom, throughout my public 
life, I desire to include at this time a 
summary account of my activities and 
speeches during this 86th Congress. 

NEW REGULATIONS 


In accord with your direction on 
speech limitation, and the current reg- 
ulations of the Joint Committee on 
Printing on “retrenchment in exten- 
sions,” I shall necessarily be restricted in 
my objective. I will observe the rules 
of the House, which I always have, while 


doing my best to comply with the duty 


I have. 
A MORAL OBLIGATION 


In my conscientious conviction, the 
Biblical mandate “to render an account 
of the stewardship” imposes upon every 
responsible public officeholder a moral 
obligation. It is an obligation that I 
have always and consistently attempted 
to fulfill. 

Realizing the thousands of bills that 
were introduced in this Congress, and 
the several hundred public laws enacted, 
it is obviously impossible to completely 
cover the whole record, especially in view 
of the new space and time regulations, 
however, I shall, herein, try to present 
and reveal my personal pronouncements 
and actions upon some of the more im- 
portant and more widely publicized legis- 
lative issues of this 86th Congress. 

AN EXPLANATORY WORD 


Mr. Speaker, in the past “stewardship 


accounts” I have given here, it was my 
custom to accompany the inclusion of 
my remarks upon particular measures 
and issues with an outline of what I felt 
to be the background and significance of 
each bill. Today I am confronted with 
a restriction on that custom and the task 
I am attempting here is a little more 
difficult on that account; however, I shall 
probably have opportunities to enlarge 
upon my report here after the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress. 

Meanwhile, I think I can best carry 
out my duty, under the circumstances, 
through revealing my stand on some 
of the prominent legislative issues by 
reviewing the speeches and remarks I 
made on the particular occasions. The 
listing will be made not so much in any 
chronological order, since the report 
summarizes a 2-year period, but more 
in an effort to present problems in ac- 
cord with the importance the general 
public appears to attach to them. Any 
necessary accompanying remarks will be 
kept as brief as possible. Of course, the 
great majority of our people are aware 
that most of our important legislative 
actions these days are for the continua- 


tion and amendment of laws that are. 
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already in effect and which are ex- 

panded or modified, by our determina- 

tions here, through the succeeding 

years. 

Miuirary Securtry anp COMMUNIST 
CONTAINMENT 


GUARANTEED DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, YES; 
EXTRAVAGANCE AND WASTE , NO 


(Thursday, June 9, 1960) 


Mr. DononvE. Mr. Speaker, in the wake of 
the unhappy collapse of the Paris summit 
meeting, and the apparent cancellation of 
the U-2 intelligence information flights, 
there is much talk about the necessity for 
increasing the proposed military budget of 
$39.3: billion. 

Indeed, there is no question about the im- 
perative necessity, in the light of the belig- 
erent attitude of the Kremlin, of our military 
forces being fully prepared to protect the 
security of the United States against any 
surprise move by the Soviets. It would seem 
logical in the consideration of our recent ex- 
periences with Russia that the proposal to 
maintain an airborne alert at all times to be 
reexamined, and that our research and de- 
velopment activities in the space field be 
accelerated. 

If these, and other proposed military secu- 
rity provisions, require additional appropria- 
tions, over and above what the House hag ap- 
propriated, then, of course, such additions 
must be seriously entertained. It is evident 
from the recent actions of the Senate De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee, that the 
Members of that body feel that the Nation’s 
military power should be boosted. 

When the House returns to the consid- 
eration of this grave subject, in the near fu- 
ture, I most earnestly hope we will not be of 
a spirit to disregard the necessity for in- 
cluding every reasonable safeguard against 
and restriction upon wasteful and extrava- 
gant military spending that we can. Thirty- 
nine and a third billion dollars is an awful 
lot of money and its very enormity provides 
an avenue for careless and negligent expend- 
itures. 

As you all realize, this House levied a 3- 
percent cut in the $13 billion military pro- 
curement fund in the bill in an attempt to 
force the Defense Department to adopt more 
economical and frugal procurement practices. 

On this score the Comptroller General, in 
his recent report, pointed out the existence 
of waste and inefficiency, by the Defense De- 
partment, in its management of electronic 
supplies of the military services. 

He revealed that a recent review disclosed 
that electronic equipment valued at $2.5 mil- 
lion was being unnecessarily repaired at a 
cost of $680,000 when usable items were avail- 
able in large quantities in the other services, 

He indicated that unnecessary administra- 
tive costs were being incurred because there 
are six independent organizations perform- 
ing the same or similar stock management 
functions. 

In past reports multitudinous examples 
of extravagance and waste by the Defense 
Department have been disclosed through the 
use of negotiated contracts instead of com- 
petitive bidding and confused and antiquated 
bookkeeping methods. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of the Congress, 
and of the administration itself, to insure 
that the purse strings operated by the vari- 
ous departments of the Defense Department 
are kept sensibly and economically tight. 
Closer supervision of negotiated contracts to 
prevent exorbitant profits and a wider use of 
competitive bidding practices would do much 
to save the taxpayers’ money. 


A more strict adherence to the provisions 
of the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950, and a better organized central 
procurement unit would go far toward pre- 
venting duplication and waste. 
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Adequate national defense is indeed vital 
but the people of this country are seriously 
disturbed by the continuing revelations of 
wasteful and extravagant spending by the 
military without regard to the fact that each 
and every penny spent comes out of the 
hard earned, and highly taxed, pay of the 
overage American workingman and business. 
The duty of the Defense Department to guar- 
antee our security does not carry with it any 
license to indulge in loose and careless finan- 
cial practices. 

With past experience in mind, and with 
due respect to whatever action the Senate 
may take, I hope that this House will con- 
tinue to impress upon the Defense Depart- 
ment that economic frugality and wise spend- 
ing can be a mark of efficiency in the mili- 
tary field as well as it is of an enterprising 
business. 

If and when an emergency hour should 
come immediate authorization can always 
and readily be given to place the military on 
an actual war spending scale. 





MutTvaL SECURITY 
(Tuesday, July 28, 1959) 


Mr. Dononuvg. Mr. Chairman, as I see it, 
this debate on the reduced and reasonable 
continuation of our mutual security aid pro- 
gram should begin with a concrete demon- 
stration of our deepest concern for our over- 
burdened American taxpayers. 

That legislative concern should be even 
more concentrated and emphasized because 
of the factual evidence in the record, by the 
Draper Committee, the Comptroller General, 
himself, and our congressional committees, 
“of waste and extravagance—a pattern of 
loose, lax administration through the entire 
complex of foreign aid—and refusal of the 
ICA to provide information.” 

I earnestly hope that in the phases of the 
program where this extravagance and waste 
has been displayed the recommended reduc- 
tions will be approved. 

The divisions of this program which appear 
to have been operated and projected in the 
best interests of ourselves and the advance- 
ment of our foreign allies are the technical 
assistance and Development Loan Pund ex- 
tensions. I hope that these features will be 
adequately supported as their worth has 
been substantially proven. 

Let us strive today ta conscientiously 
enact a measure that will provide reasonable 
assistance to our allies, in the flelds where 
such help is most needed, while we insure 
elimination of those parts of the program 
which have been proved wasteful and worth- 
less. 


(Friday, August 26, 1960) 

Mr. DononvE. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
few years, when we have been debating this 
mutual security appropriations bill, I have 
emphasized my belief that the parts of the 
program, which have proved of substantial 
worth by experience, such as technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries and 
Development Loan Fund operations, should 
be adequately supported, and the most care- 
ful examination, in the interests of the 
American taxpayers, should be concentrated 
upon those phases of the program in which 
impressive evidence has been demonstrated 
in revelation of great waste and extrava- 
gence. 

I very greatly fear that, particularly these 
days, we too often overlook the fact that 
without the existence of a high morale 
among our own citizens neither this pro- 
gram, nor any other, will ever accomplish 
their full objectives. The only legislative 
way in which we can encourage the morale 
of our own people is by proving to them that 
we intend to fulfill our responsibility of pro- 
tecting this foreign investment for them, 
and by showing them that we are not 
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neglecting their domestic needs because of 
loose and extravagant spending abroad. 

THE COMMUNIST Captive NatTions Must 

NEvER BE ABANDONED 
(Monday, May 2, 1960) 

Mr. Dononugr. Mr. Speaker, as a co-« 
sponsor of this resolution, designed to in- 
fluence the’restoration of the fundamental 
freedoms and God-given rights of the sub- 
jugated peoples now existing in Communist 
captive nations, I most earnestly hope this 
House will promptly and unanimously ap- 
prove it® 

As we all know, in numerous and repetitive 
documents and agreements, the great pow- 
ers of the world, including Soviet Russia, 
have pledged and promised the persecuted 
peoples of these nations, the return of their 
national freedom and personal liberties. The 
United States has consistently attempted to 
have these promises carried out but Russia 
still denies these countries the right of free 
elections and independent sovereignty. 

To my mind the adoption of this resolu- 
tion will add substantial strength to the 
position of the President’ when he meets 
with the Soviet leaders at the approaching 
summit conference. The Communist rulers, 
by our action, will be emphatically reminded 
that it is the sense of this Congress that 
no firm and lasting agreements for peace 
can be made while the world remains prac- 
tically half free and half slave. By our 
action the rest of the free world can be 
concretely convinced this Nation will not 
abandon her traditional principles of free 
government for all peoples and the captive 
nations themselves will be further inspired 
to remain adamant in their determination 
to reject any Communist entreaties for 
a existence under the Soviet sys- 


The fact and the truth is that the Rus- 
sian Kremlin is solely responsible for the 
inhuman slavery being imposed upon the 
brave peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and all the other captive 
countries. It is also unfortunately true 
that we have suffered many disastrous propa- 
ganda defeats at the hands of the Russians. 

Not the least of the purposes of this 
resolution is an attempt to meet the Rus- 
sians in their own most effective field. 
Unlike their multitudinous and _ skillful 
distortions for propaganda purposes, we are 
telling the trrth. If the Kremlin leaders 
want to prove -heir sincerity in seeking peace 
in the world then let them simply declare 
freedom for the captive nations. That is 
the first and fundamental step that must 
be taken before there can be any reasonable 
hope for the achievement of a peaccful 
world. 

Let us then promptly approve this resolu- 
tion to encourage the Soviet rulers to take 
this first, just action and then proceed, at 
the summit, to the adoption of agreements 
for all of us to live, in good will and good 
faith, in a world at peace. 


DOMESTIC PROGRESS AND AMERICAN MORALE 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my growing fear 
over the last several years, and I have re- 
peatedly expressed it here, that in our con- 
centration upon foreign affairs and Com- 
munist containment measures, we are 
tempted to entirely neglect or unwisely re- 
trench domestic programs primarily designed 
to keep American progress on the march and 
retain the morale of the American people at 
a high level. 

Many times I have here emphasized my 
deep conviction that it would be ironical, in- 
deed, to overexert ourselves in retaining the 
friendship of. foreign allies, while at the 
same time we encourage the decline of 
morale among our own people by neglecting 
their essential needs. 
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I have felt it my duty to continuously 
point out to this body that at a time when 
we are telling the world of our better way of 
life, as opposed to Communist regimentation, 
it could be dangerously impractical to 
eliminate or cripple any of those public 
services and programs whose contribution 
to the progress’ of the country have been 
nationally recognized and which sustain the 
vitally important high morale of our people 
to determinedly endure the sacrifices re- 
quired to win the cold war. 


This is the basic thought contained in 
my remarks upon such recognized legis- 
lative programs of domestic progress as 
social security expansion, medical aid for 
the elderly, appropriations for health, 
education, and welfare, aid to economi- 
cally distressed areas, adequate Ameri- 
can housing, fair labor standards amend- 
ments, and a host of other measures 
fundamentally intended for the good of 
all Americans. 


Extracts from my speeches in the 
House on these various subjects follow: 


Socrat Securrry AMENDMENTS 
(Wednesday, June 22, 1960) 


Mr. DononvE. Mr. Chairman, unfortunate- 
ly it is quite evident there is much fear and 
distressing doubt in the minds of a goodly 
number of Members here that this proposal, 
H.R. 12580, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960, is as reasonable and realistically re- 
sponsive as it could and should be, to the 
needs and the desires of the great majority 
of American citizens. Under such circum- 
stances we are, unhappily, because of the 
closed rule under which we are operating, 
permitted to vote only for or against the 
whole bill, without modifications. 

Being restricted, then, to these two choices, 
I intend to supjort the bill because it does 
provide an extension and expansion of a 
limited number of benefits to those people 
whose needs are most urgent. 

For instance, the bill removes the age 50 
eligibility requirement for disability benefits; 
it liberalizes the eligibility requirements of 
old age, survivors, and disability benefits; it 
makes certain improvements in the social 
security benefit protection for children and 
extends benefit eligibility to more widows; it 
effectuates certain improvements in the ad- 
ministrative financing and solvency provi- 
sions of the unemployment compensation 
system, as well as extending its coverage; it 
extends coverage to groups that-were not be- 
fore included. All these improvements are 
good and they have already been carefully 
and thoroughly explained by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Unfortunately, the committee has not seen 
fit to recommend other advances and im- 
provements which a great many of us have 
been advocating with the earnest hope that 
they would be included in this measure. 
Chief among these would be provisions to 
reduce the retirement age, especially for 
women, and particularly for widows; to in- 
crease the minimum benefits in accord with 
rising living costs; and realistically raise the 
outmoded and outdated basic income limi- 
tations. 

TITLE XVI 

Of course, the major fears and doubts 
about the substantial worth of this measure 
are concentrated on the most controversial 
new title XVI, which would initiate a new 
Federal-State grants-in-aid program to help 
the States assist low-income aged individuals 
who need help to meet their medical ex- 
penses. In my own opinion this title, and 
its provision, and its provisions, fall far short 
of adequately and equitably assisting our 
older citizens in the desperate financial dis- 
tress they tragically encounter from the ills 
and the sicknesses so common in the later 
stages of life. 
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and Welfare, and related agencies, for the 


It is my earnest hope, that after this 
measure is considered, and probably changed, 
in the Senate, we may yet have the oppor- 
tunity to repair and strengthen this title so 
that a far more equitable and effective pro- 
gram of medical service and hospitalization 
treatment assistance may be granted to the 
millions of aged Americans so desperately an 
despairingly in need of it. ‘ 


Mepicat Am. FOR THE AGED 
(Thursday, June 9, 1960) 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, despite our 
vaunted boast of high living standards and 
Christian concern for the well-being of all 
our people it remains a fact that the United 
States is the only major industrial country 
in the world without some form of national 
medical insurance for its elderly and retired 
citizens. 

From the overwhelming evidence in the 
record, contained in economic statistics and 
the testimony of-experts, it is painfully ob- 
vious that our aged people are in imperative 
need of some type of Federal medical aid. 

According to Dr. Porterfield, Deputy Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, out of the 10 million persons in the 
Nation who have heart disease, 4 million are 
65 or older. At any given time, some 750,000 
persons have cancer and most of these are 
persons over 65. Almost 3 million individ- 
uals have diabetes and the aged account for 
the majority. This is also true of the 5 mil- 
lion suffering from arthritis and the 6 mil- 
lion who are affected by related rheumatic 
disorders. Each of these diseases brings 
with it the high costs of medical and hos- 
pitalization treatment as well as the need 
for expensive drugs. In considering these 
dramatic and disturbing figures let us not 
forget that medical costs have increased 46 
percent in the last 10 years. 

The economic distress caused by these ad- 
vanced medical costs is even more impressive 
when we realize that 74 percent of the aged 
have income of nothing to $1,000; 11 per- 
cent have incomes from $1,000 to $2,000; 
and only 15 percent have incomes of $2,000 
and more. These statistics make us con- 
sciously appreciate that illness among the 
elderly is truly a staggering and discourag- 
ing financial burden. 

There is no commonsense in any attempt 
to deny or gloss over this obvious national 
problem, and the urgent necessity of 
promptly dealing with it. The administra- 
tion itself has openly admitted its existence. 
There remains only the legislative task and 
duty of designing a measure acceptable to 
the Congress and the President, which will 
extend the fullest and most equitable Fed- 
eral insurance possible to the desperate aged 
in their gallant fight against the economic 
distress and discouragement of costly sick- 
ness in their declining years. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope this session 
of the Congress will not conclude until 
those of us, in the Congress and the admin- 
istration who have the responsibility, have 
fully discharged our duty and obligation to 
the elderly citizens of this blessed and 
bountiful country. 

DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCA- 

TION, AND WELFARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 

APPROPRIATION BILL 


(Tuesday, March 29, 1960) 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, it was the 
unanimous judgment of our Original Thir- 
teen States, as expressed in their Independ- 
ence Declaration, that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

In my opinion there is no measure coming 
before this body, more fully designed to 
promote the enjoyment of these rights to 
American citizens than the appropriations 
bill, now under consideration, for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education, 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. The basic 
units and activities of these executive de- 
partments are more closely connected with 
the lives of our citizens than any other 
agency of our Government “for the people.” 

That is why I would feel remiss in my 
duty if I did not urge. you all to approve 
and accept the appropriation here unani- 
mously reported and recommended to us 
by the distinguished Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations directed by our esteemed col- 
league, the Honorable JoHN E, FocGarty, of 
Rhode Island. The recommendations of the 
subcommittee are unanimous and represent 


the. best compromise decision of reasonable | : 


and capable men. 

Mr, Chairman, to attempt to either regu- 
late or improve the health and happiness 
of human beings in terms of dollars and 
cents is a most difficult, if not impossible 
task. We are all, I am certain, agreed on the 
necessity for practicing economy in Goy- 
ernment expenditures and to preserve our 
financial stability and world position. How- 
ever, I think we are further agreed that 
gestures of doubtful economy at the expense 


of lowering national standards of working 


conditions, health protection, and educa- 
tional advancement is most unwise and im- 
practical, more especially in these days of 
communistic competition. 

For that fundamental reason, I most 
earnestly hope that no crippling reductions 
will be attempted during our action on this 
bill; indeed, it is my deepest hope that the 
moderate increases recommended by the sub- 
committee and the chairman, principally in 
the flelds of hospital construction, vocational 
education, assistance to the schools in fed- 
erally impacted areas, grants to States to 
build waste-treatment plants, and research 
at the National Institutes of Health will be 
unanimously accepted. 

I would like to emphasize that the sub- 
committee has not advocated general in- 
creased in all the areas covered by this bill. 
The subcommittee adopted the very sensible 
approach that there are certain selective 
and essential areas of public need that can 
and must be met in the national interest, 
It would be most difficult to justify any 
wide disagreement on these specific activi- 


ties the subcommittee has chosen for their - 


special attention. 

The fundamental objective of the sub- 
committee, so obviously and patriotically re- 
vealed in their report, was to keep all of the 
many and varied activities of these two 
major public service departments of Gov- 
ernment in operation at their highest eco- 
nomically efficient level while encouraging 
a selected few activities to moderately ad- 
vance their scope of service in response to 
particular and proven expanding public 
needs, 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriations we grant 
under this measure are designed to con- 
tinuously improve the Christian, civilized 
working conditions of our people and to 
protect and advance the health of all our 
citizens, particularly children, women, and 
the aged. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
appropriations bill is of the greatest im- 
portance to the progress of our. national 
welfare and that is why each of us have 


the highest obligation to devote the most 


conscientious attention to it. 

At a time when we are generously granting 
billions of dollars to aid our foreign allies, 
let us not be neglectful of our own citizens. 


At a time when we are telling the world of — 


our better way of life, as opposed to Com- 
munist barbarism, let us not dangerously 
reduce any of these public services whose 
contributions to national progress have been 
universally acknowledged. At a time when 
Wwe are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the curse of communism, let us take 
no unwise chances of disrupting the high 
morale of our own good people. In cone- 


science, let us vote in support of the con- 
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tinuing and full functioning of these units 
and agencies whose services are, indeed, in 
the national interest and emphatically good 


’ for all Americans. 


FEDERAL AID To DISTRESSED AREAS Is URGED 
(Thursday, June 9, 1960) 


Mr. Dononveg. Mr. Speaker, as you are well 
aware, the whole matter of depressed areas 


was thoroughly explored and debated during _ 


our recent House approval of the aid-to- 
depressed-areas bill, and I am not going 
to, at this hour, unnecessarily belabor the 
subject. 

The Department of Labor officially testi- 
fied to the existence of multitudinous pockets 
of economic distress and decline throughout 
the country, and we have our unhappy share 
of them in the New England region and 
within my own home State of Massachusetts. 
It has been demonstrated that the economic 
distress in these areas cannot be alleviated 
by the resources of area industries and 
municipal authority alone. 

Unfortunately, the President saw fit to 
veto the bill to extend these areas Federal 
aid and the Congress did not override the 
veto. However, the President did express 
his hope “that suitable legislation would be 
enacted at this session of the Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, on that hope, and in that 
spirit, I most earnestly urge that the leader- 
ship, together with administration repre- 
sentatives, will work out compromise legis- 
lation that can be presented and acted upon 
by the Congress before adjournment. 





ADEQUATE HOUSING FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
(Thursday, August 27, 1959) 

Mr. Dononusg. Mr. Chairman, this is, we 
might say, the “second time around” on 
housing legislation, so there is no need to 
inflict any repetitive recital of statistical 
information upon you. 

In my own opinion the evidence and in- 
formation provided to us in proof of hous- 
ing deficiencies in this great country and the 
essentiality of an adequate continuing pro- 
gram has been overwhelming. The distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and his 
diligent associates, have worked tirelessly 
to bring a sound measure before us, and both 


' he and they deserve our deepest thanks and 


congratulations. They have made a substan- 
tial effort, in good faith, and in accord with 
high principles, to present a revised bill to 
reasonably meet Presidential objections. 

As you are all aware, the measure still con- 
tains, and I earnestly hope they will be re- 
tained, provisions for loans and grants for 
slum elimination, college dormitories and 
classrooms, housing for the elderly, nursing 
homes, and an additional $8 billion of au- 
thority for FHA to continue its mortgage 
loan insurance program. If these features, 
yet more limited than many of us think 
wise, are not in the best national interest, 
then I confess I do not know what is. 

As you all further realize, this new meas- 
ure represents a reduction in Federal hous- 
ing grants of 27 percent below the amount 
in the previously vetoed bill and a cut of 17 
percent in loans. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to remind my col- 
leagues that we have been urged in the past 
and we will be called upon again in the fu- 
ture, ironically by many of the same people 
who desire to cripple this housing bill, to 
approve the granting and the loaning of bil- 
lions of the American taxpayer’s money for 
the rehabilitation of foreign nations and as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. If we 
can afford to continue and expand that 
gigantic program, then certainly we can af- 
ford to carry on a moderate housing pro- 
gram to alleviate the desperate needs of our 
own citizens for decent housing, slum clear- 
ance, and college facilities, 
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scientious consideration to the compromise 


merits of this bill and pass it without sti- 


fling amendments, 


Fim Lasor Sranparps Acr 
(Thursday, June 30, 1960) 
Mr. Dononvus. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 


the minimum wage and otherwise 


increasing 
providing progressive changes in the pres-~ 


ent act. 

Primarily I urge approval of this bill be- 
cause it is clearly another advance toward 
fulfilment of the declared policy of the 
original Fair Labor Standards Act, “to cor- 
rect, and as rapidly as practicable, to elim- 
inate labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers.” 

According to a study made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics among 34 cities in 
the country, the basic budget required for a 
minimum standard of living, for a family of 
4, varied from $3,812 to $4,454. Even with 
these admittedly low budget figures and es- 
timates it would require a minimum wage 
of $1.91 per hour to earn enough to meet 
the barest needs for a decent standard of 
living as defined by this study. 


In dwelling upon this problem let us not. 


forget the most impressive lesson of the un- 
fortunate depression of the early 1930's, that 
lack of purchasing power in the hands of 
our lowest income families, who necessarily 
spend the most, brings about widespread 
unemployment, hardships, and economic 
stagnation. It profits us nothing to possess 
the greatest industrial production potential 
in the world if low wages and low consumer 
income prevent millions of Americans from 
buying these products. 

Mr. Chairman, we are here obligated to 
enact laws designed to assist, not hinder, all 
those who are patriotically and conscien- 
tiously trying to be fair, honest, and decent 
in their employment obligations and indus- 
trial operations. We are here obligated to 
enact laws primarily designed to advance the 
general welfare. In compliance with and in 
the spirit of that high duty I urge you all 
to approve this minimum wage raise legisla- 
tion now, while we, at the same time, pledge 
ourselves to be continuously and conscien- 
tionsly concerned with the further advance- 
ment of American living standards and 
national economic progress. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE GOOD OF ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. Speaker, over the past 4 years, 
as international tensions mounted, our 
country and the Congress have increas- 
ingly recognized that we can not hope to 
retain our boasted leadership in advo- 
cating freedom and liberty for all peoples 
everywhere if we continue to deny cer- 
tain rights and privleges to some of our 
own citizens, including the right to vote 
in our State and National elections with- 
out harassment. 

It became clearly apparent that we 
were losing much prestige among many 
peoples, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
because of this obvious contradiction 
and being subjected to embarrassing 
criticism and ridicule by the skillful 
propaganda organs of Communist 
Russia. 

It was my privilege on May 21, 1956 to 
favorably report, on behalf of the House 
Judiciary Committee, of which I am a 
member, H.R. 627, of the 84th Congress, 
a bill which was known as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1956. With some amend- 
ments, this measure passed the House in 
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At the beginning of the eats Ciibirede 
in 1957, this measure, under a new num- 
ber, H.R. 6127, passed both the House 
and Senate and was signed by the Pres- 
ident. It is identified as Public Law 315, 
of the 85th Congress, and was called the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Iam modestly proud of the cooperative 
part I played in providing the back- 
ground that resulted in the passage of 
this law, which was characterized by au- 
thorities as the first real step forward in 
the field of civil rights in almost a 
century. This law, I am pleased to say, 
was improved and expanded in this 86th 
Congress. 

Extracts from my remarks on this im- 
portant iegislation when it was presented 
to the House, and on other measures 
affecting the progress and welfare of all 
Americans follow: 

Crvm Ricuts Acr or 1960 
(Monday, March 14, 1960) 

Mr. Dononvug. Mr. Chairman, as we are 
about to begin the day of decisive action on 
civil rights, reflecting that the Senate is en- 
tering its fifth week of deliberation on this 
subject, it may be pertinent to remind our- 
selves that the fundamental business of the 


among such is the right to vote. 

Our primary purpose here today is, then, 
to enact the best legislative measure that 
reasonable men can devise to insure every 
qualified individual in this Nation can exer- 
cise the right to vote in the freedom. 

We all realize that the legislative action 
along these lines that occurred in 1957 was 
the first real step forward in this field in 
almost a century. 

In my own opinion, our exhaustive efforts 
should be exercised to have included in the 
final bill we approve provisions to effectively 
protect the right to vote through a system 
of either Federal registrars or referees; to 
eliminate the vicious and un-American hate 
bombings; to erect requirements for the pres- 
ervation of voting records; to provide Federal 
education for children of service personnel 
in areas where public schools are closed; and 
to effectively prevent unwarranted and illegal 
obstruction, in any form, of duly issued 
Federal court orders in school-desegregation 
cases. 

The encouraging eyes of all American 
citizens are directed upon the Congress to- 
day; the questioning eyes of allied and hesi- 
tating peoples abroad are centered upon us 
during this debate; the cynical eyes of the 
Kremlin leaders are fastened on the legisla- 
tive capital of the world, waiting, with prop- 
aganda fangs exposed, to see if we can and 
will grant to each of our own citizens the 
rights and privileges we claim to espouse for 
all peoples everywhere. This is a fateful 
hour in the destiny of our biessed country, 
and the Congress is faced with one of the 
greatest legislative challenges of our his- 
tory. 

There is vital need for us to exercise re- 
strained emotion, subdued prejudice, height- 
ened conscience, and supreme patriotism for 
the welfare and preservation of America and 
the free world. 

Let us be patient with each other, let us 
be tolerant of one another’s deepest convic~- 
tions, and let us resolutely unite in devo- 
tion to duty. 
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Above all, let us legislate. Let us decide 
that when our work is done we shall have 
enacted another milestone, for all the world 
to see, in advancement of the traditions 
upon which this great Nation was founded 
and upon which, the Creator willing, it will 
endure as the free world’s leader against 
every provocation and every challenge of 
the Communist government of atheistic 
Russia. 


ScHoot CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE ACT 
(Thursday, May 26, 1960) 

Mr. Dononver. Mr. Chairman, because of 
the overwhelming evidence on record show- 
ing the urgent need of improving schoo! fa- 
cilities throughout the Nation, I rise in sup- 
port of this bill granting reasonable Federal 
essistance to the States for such purpose. 

There is no need for me to reiterate the 
testimony of the multitudinous officials of 
States and municipalities demonstrating 
that their various States are wholly unable 
to provide, from their own drained resources, 
the urgently required improvements in 
school facilities. 


The two basic factors involved are the 
need for school improvements and the in- 
ability of the States to construct them. 
Since these two factors have been proved 
beyond question, it appears to me that there 
should be no reasonable doubt that this 
measure should be approved. 

With full realization of the consequences 
that may follow from the collapse of the 
Paris summit meeting, there ought to be no 
uncertainty about the imperative necessity 
of accelerating our preparations to meet the 
Russian Communists on every front, includ- 
ing the educational front. Realistically ad- 
mitting our past mistakes and factually fac- 
ing the import of a long, continuing cold 
‘war atmosphere, let us wisely now take the 
steps to guarantee that our youth will be 
adequately.trained to meet and beat the 
Communist challenges in the future. 


There can be no better or wiser economic 
planning for the future security of America 
than a reasonable investment for the su- 
perior schooling of the country’s children. 
Let us endorse and approve that practical 
investment today. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND 
DISCLOSURE ACT 
(Wednesday, August 12, 1959) 

Mr. DonoHvE. Mr. Chairman, for the bet- 
ter part of 2 days we have been dutifully 
listening to the sponsors and proponents of 
these several labor-management reform pro- 
posals explain the substance of their differ- 
ent intends and designs, down to their last 
technical meaning and application. I think 
they should all be commended for their ear- 
nestness, sincerity, and painstaking efforts, 
even though we may not fully agree with 
each of them. 

The fundamental that we should scrupu- 
lously recall is the basic axiom that punitive, 
extreme legislation, emanating from emo- 
tion, prejudice and misguided fervor is the 
worst sin that any legislative body can com- 
mit. All the pages of legislative history 
disclose that axiom and on it all legislative 
authorities agree. 

Let us forcefully remind ourselves that the 
original intent and patriotic objective in 
dealing with this problem was to enact leg- 
islation that would rid labor-management 
operations of “crooks and gangsters,” elimi- 
nate certain corrupt practices, while at the 
same time insuring that the rank and file 
American workingman and women is not 
deprived of the rights and benefits developed 
for themselves and their families through 
the legitimate activities of labor and man- 


agement within our economic society. There _ 


are no irreconcilable provisions within the 
Senate passed measure and the proposals be- 
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fore us that cannot be sensibly fused and 
compromised by reasonable men. 

Let us then look into our hearts, our minds, 
and our consciences in patriotic devotion to 
our duty of enacting a Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act that will ef- 
fectively cure the evils that we all decry while 
it preserves and strengthens the stability of 
our economic household, which, divided 
against itself, in adamant controversy, will 
surely fall an easy prey to the Communist 
enslavement design, almost on the eve of the 
visit of the chief Communist dictator to this 
Nation which proudly proclaims itself the 
cradle of justice. 

SMALL BUSINESS ASSISTANCE ACT 
(Monday, August 29, 1960) 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
always an unquestioned American tradition 
that this Government shall aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect the interests of small 
business in order to preserve our democratic 
system of free competitive enterprise. 


That is why I advocated and voted for the 
passage of the original legislation establish- 
ing a permanent, independent Small Busi- 
ness Administration agency. Recognizing 
the importance of our small businesses in 
defense production efforts and the national 
economy I have consistently urged every rea- 
sonable Federal assistance and guidance to 
them throughout my congressional service. 


Last June this body approved H.R. 11207, 
designed to increase the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s revolving fund for its regular 
loan program, to provide for a wider par- 
ticipation by small business concerns in the 
subcontracting phase of Government pro- 
curement and to authorize the agency to set 
up a small business subcontracting program. 

While this bill does not offer the complete 
assistance a good many of us have advocated 
it does contain elements of material encour- 
agement and aid desperately needed by small 
business to survive. 

Mr. Speaker, the House-passed measure, 
together with a Senate-passed version is now 
in conference. I most earnestly hope the 
leadership on both sides, in both Chambers, 
will use their combined influence in having 
the conferees reach sensible agreement and 
report the bill back for congressional action 
before adjournment. 


VETERANS LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 
(Monday, August 29, 1960) 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, as you and 
the Members are aware, it was my privilege, 
upon entering this House, to serve for 4 
years on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
My activities, here and on that committee, 
on behalf of our veterans, their families, and 
dependents, are well-known and have been 
publicly recognized. Personal commenda- 
tions, for these efforts, have been conferred 
upon me by the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Order of the Purple Heart, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the American Legion, 
as well as several other veterans organiza- 
tions. 

This Congress devoted considerable time 
to measures affecting our veterans and the 
record shows that more than ‘30 such 
measures were enacted into Law. Prominent 
among them, which I supported, were meas- 
ures to extend for 2 years the VA direct loan 
and loan guarantee program; to increase the 
presumptive period to 3 years for serv- 
ice connection for the disease of multiple 
sclerosis; to expand the program of assist- 
ance for severely disabled veterans in ac- 
quiring suitable homes; to reimburse State 
veterans facilities to a maximum of $912.50 
@ year per veteran for care of veterans who 
would be eligible for treatment in VA hos- 
pital or domiciliary centers; to modify the 
educational training regulations to permit 
veterans to change their program under cer- 
tain conditions to attain high educational 








degrees; and to authorize payment of sery.- 
ice-connected death compensation to certain 
eligible widows of veterans. 
Water PoLLUTION CONTROL AcT 
(Tuesday, February 9, 1960) 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly 
hope that this House will accept and approve 
this conference report without undue delay 
and extended debate. 

The very title of the bill, the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act, is indicative of its 
whole purpose to protect the lives and safety 
of American citizens and assist our various 
American communities in constructing the 
necessary sewage treatment projects. Cer- 
tainly any program that has to do with the 
prevention of wholesale dangers to the lives 
of our citizens is of substantial economic 
worth. 

The amount of money this bill would 
anually provide for the objectives that are 
outlined is within reason, and the objectives 
are of vital importance to the communities 
concerned. 

The Speaker. The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER WORKERS 
(Thursday, June 9, 1960) 


Mr. DonoHvug. Mr. Speaker, there is still 
time and I most earnestly hope we will be 
granted the opportunity to act before ad- 
journment on one of the many bills, includ- 
ing my own, H.R. 12106, which have been 
introduced and are designed to eliminate dis- 
criminatory employment practices on ac- 
count of age by contractors and subcontrac- 
tors in the performance of contracts with the 
United States and the District of Columbia, 

The reluctance or refusal of employers to 
engage older workers is a national handicap, 
The report by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
conducted in 1956, disclosed that 58 percent 
of job openings had some upper age restric- 
tion; 52 percent barred workers 55 and over; 
41 percent barred those 45 and over; and 
20 percent barred those 35 and over. 

There is then, Mr. Speaker, the obvious 
need for the establishment, now, of this pub- 
lic policy, and approval of this legislation 
ought not to be further delayed. 

All of the measures proposed are in full 
accord with our basic American tradition; 
they are all economically feasible, and they 
are all in the best national interest. The 
impact of this proposed legislation is entirely 
reasonable and includes provision for formal 
hearings, judicial appeal, and the exercise of 
Presidential discretion. 

In patriotic consideration of the national 
welfare and in Christian concern for our 
older workers, I sincerely hope that this pro- 
posed legislation will soon be placed before 
the Congress for action. 





Excise Tax REDUCTIONS 
(Wednesday, June 8, 1960) 


Mr. Dononvr. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make it plain that I have no objection 
against title I of this bill, providing for a 
temporary increase in the statutory debt 
limit, as requested by the administration. If 
that was the sole title and provision of this 
measure I would vote in favor of it as I have 
done in the past. 

However, and unfortunately, title II of the 
bill, providing for the continuation of certain 
existing excise taxes presents a conscientious 
challenge to me and many other members of 
this body. It involves a matter of keeping 
faith with ourselves and the general public, 
as well as affording some little relief to per- 
sons and industries suffering severe economic 
distress. As you all know, when this subject 
was being acted upon just about a year ago 
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taxes, particularly in the field of telephone 
service and passenger transportation would 
be reduced and repealed. ; 

These taxes, and others, were imposed dur- 
ing the World War II period, as emergency 
measures, and it was even then intimated 
they would endure only through the war 
duration; that time has long since passed. 
Today most of these taxed articles and serv- 
ices cannot be considered luxuries; they are 
closer to the nature of necessities. In many 
areas they create unusual and severe eco- 
nomic hardships upon persons and industries 
and there is real doubt about their. overall 
economic soundness and wisdom. 

Under these circumstances, together with 
the word that was made and the promise that 
is on the record, I am constrained to vote 
against this bill with the hope title I may be 
hereafter presented for separate considera- 
tion. 





WORCESTER FLOOD DIVERSIONARY TUNNEL 
(Monday, August 29, 1960) 


Mr. DononvE. Mr. Speaker, it was a mat- 
ter of very great, but humble, personal satis- 
faction to me, to attend recently, on July 
8, last, the dedication exercises marking the 
operational opening and completion of the 
Worcester flood diversionary tunnel. 

This flood diversionary project, primarily 
designed for the preservation of the lives 
and property of my fellow area citizens, is 
one of the most important things accom- 
plished during my service in the Congress 
and I can assure you there was nothing upon 
which more concentrated work was ex- 
pended. 

In the pursuit of approval for the en- 
abling and continuing appropriations legis- 
lative action necessary, covering nearly 5 
years, I appeared three times before the 
House Public Works Committee, four times 
before the House Appropriations Public 
Works Subcommittee, and spoke several 
times in the House Chamber in support of 
this tunnel. 

Its completion may well be considered a 
monument to those who lost their lives and 
family fortunes in the frightening flood wa- 
ters and an inspiration to continue our 
united and persevering efforts to prevent the 
recurrence of such natural disaster tragedy 
from ever being visited again upon Ameri- 
can citizens in this area, this State, or this 
blessed Nation. 

I am pleased to include a statistical ac- 
count of the yearly appropriations that were 
approved for the tunnel completion. 


Yearly appropriations for Worcester flood 
diversion tunnel 








Fiseal| Amount Purpose 

year 

1956 $60,000 | Surveying and plannitig. 

1957 840,000 | Begin construction. 

1958 1, 766,000 | Continue construction. 

1950 2, 534,000 | Complete construction, estimated 


June 1959. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Mr. Speaker, limited as this summary 
neccessarily is, it would be even more 
inadequate if a partial list of some of the 
measures I introduced in this Congress 
were not included; they follow: 


House Resolution 109, a resolution calling 
upon Congress to take effective action 
against the spread of inflation and the high 
cost of living. 

House Concurrent Resolution 36, a con- 
current resolution expressing the sense of 
armament. 

House Concurrent Resolution 677, a con- 
current resolution the sense of 
Congress that the United States should not 
grant further tariff reductions in the forth- 
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coming tariff negotiations under the provi- 
sions of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes, 

House Joint Resolution 429, a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the issuance of a gold 
medal in honor of the late Prof. Robert H. 
Goddard. 

H.R. 2395, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Foreign Service Academy. 

H.R. 2471, a bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2472, a bill to protect the right of the 
blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind. 

H.R. 2473, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-per- 
cent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees to cer- 
tain public and private institutions of 
higher education. 

H.R, 2474, a bill to provide for unemploy- 
ment reinsurance grants to States to revise, 
extend, and improve the unemployment in- 
surance program, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2475, a bill to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
prises, and individuals to facilitate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the trade policy 
of the United States. 

H.R. 2527, a bill to provide for programs 
of public facilities construction which will 
stimulate employment.in areas having a 
substantial surplus of labor, and for other 
purposes. 

H.R. 2529, a bill to amend section 201 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, so as 
to provide that all quota numbers not used 
in any year shall be made available to im- 
migrants in oversubscribed areas in the fol- 
lowing year, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2868, a bill to reaffirm the national 
public policy and the purposes of Congress 
in enacting the Robinson-Patman -Antiprice 
Discrimination Act entitled “An act to 
amend section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,’ approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended (U\S.C., title 15, sec. 13), and for 
other purposes,” and to clarify the intent 
and meaning of the aforesaid law by pro- 
viding for the mandatory nature of func- 
tional discounts under certain circum- 
stances. 

H.R. 3161, a bill to incorporate the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America. 

H.R. 8905, a bill to provide a health bene- 
fits program for certain retired employees 
of the Government. 

H.R. 11118, a bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I. 

H.R. 12038. a bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States. 

H.R. 12106, a bill to eliminate discrimina- 
tory employment practices on account of age 
by contractors and subcontractors in the per- 
formance of contracts with the United States 
and the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12872, a bill to create and prescribe the 
functions of a National Peace Agency. 
CONCLUSION—-TIMELY COUSEL FrRoM A GREAT 

AMERICAN 


Mr, Speaker, the words of wise authority 
remain forever as comforting beacons of 
guidance in troubled, distressing hours. A 
counseling message to all Americans is con- 
tained in the following extract from a speech 
given at Harvard University graduation ex- 
ercises on June 30, 1910, by the late great 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes: 

“The most important agencies of democ- 
racy are, after all, not the organs of govern- 
ment, but the influences that shape public 
opinion. * * * Democracy must prize its 
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public life. It has stripped it almost alto- 
gether of ceremonial and of ess and 
absurd forms. It has placed the public ofi- 
cer in a position of power, to be used for 
service. * * * Having surrounded him with 
none of the pomp which makes appeal to the 
thoughtless and ignorant, it must invest him 
with the higher honor which should be the 
reward of fidelity. Those who cultivate the 
true democratic spirit will be as earnest in 
their support of faithful officers as they are 
unsparing in their condemnation of the 
faithless.” 





Crispus Attucks, One of America’s First 
and Noblest Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


, OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 30,1960 _ 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, John 
Wesley Dobbs, grand master of Georgia 
of the Ancient, Egyptian, Arabic Order, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North 
and South America, addressed the an- 
nual meeting of that body on August 16. 
His subject was “Crispus Attucks, One of 
America’s First and Noblest Heroes,” and 
was a testimonial to a great hero and to 
Negroes generally. 

In his address Mr. Dobbs discussed the 
war record of Negroes, who have served 
in every war of this Nation, beginning 
with service in the Continental Army, 
under the leadership of Gen. George 
Washington. Theirs has been an out- 
standing record of service to our Nation, 
and deserves the commendation of all. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Dobbs’ address be made a part of these 
remarks and be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Crispus Atrucks, ONE or AMeERICA’s First 
AND NOBLEST HEROES 


First, I would like to commend our im- 
perial potentate, Hon. Booker T. Alexander, 
and his officers, for so wisely planning this 
commemorative testimonial program to a 
great hero. Next, we sincerely appreciate 
the splendid manner in which the city offi- 
cials of the great city of Boston, Mass., have 
cooperated in making this event such a big 
success, 

Crispus Attucks was undoubtedly one of 
America’s first and noblest heroes. The New 
Standard Dictionary describes a hero as a 
man distinguished for valor, fortitude, or 
bold enterprise. That description correctly 
fits the subject of this discussion—Crispus 
Attucks. 

The American Colonies had been having 
trouble with the English King, George III, 
about taxation. The Boston Tea Party, and 
subsequent events, had very definitely set up 
the issue in the minds of the Massachusetts 
colonists that “taxation without representa- 
tion was unjust.” Everybody knew what the 
issue was. Two regiments of British soldiers 
were sent over to help coerce the Boston peo- 
ple. Their presence on the Boston Common 
only made the situation worse; so, on March 
5, 1770 a detachment of these British soldiers 
was called to King Street (now State Street) 
to preserve order. Instead of preserving or- 
der, and without just provocation, they 
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wantonly opened fire on the Boston citizens 
in King Street. ‘ 

Crispus Attucks, a mulatto Negro, former 
slave, along with two of his compatriots 
were killed outright. Crispus Attucks was 
the first to fall. Eight others were wounded; 
two of whom died, bringing the total num- 
ber of deaths to five. These five American 
citizens died because of their undying belief 
in the fundamental, bedrock principle of 
early American democracy—‘“taxation with- 
out representation is unjust”—that was the 
issue then, and it is still the bedrock issue 
in every world democracy today. 

The people of Boston, and Massachusetts, 
had become obsessed with this spirit of 
liberty and freedom. They were in that 
frame of mind as they faced the British 
soldiers in King Street on March 5, 1770. 
The Boston Tea Party, and related events, 
had served to strengthen their zeal and 
fervor. 

CRISPUS ATTUCKS 

Not enough is known about Crispus At- 
tucks. However, we do know that at the 
age of 27 he was listed as a runaway slave 
from the custody of Deacon William Browne 
of Framingham, Mass. Mr. Browne adver- 
tised in the Boston Gazette, October 2, 
November 13, and November 20, 1750, offer- 
ing a reward of 10 pounds for the apprehen- 
sion and return of Crispus Attucks, But 
Crispus Attucks was not to be found in 1750. 
Ee was not heard from again until 1770, 20 
years later, when he was 47 years old. Where 
had he been? Where did he hide? Or where 
did he go? We do not know. Neither do 
we know where Jesus Christ spent 18 years 
from 12 to 30 years old. We only know that 
the time was well spent. Crispus Attucks 
might have gone to sea; he might have visited 
foreign lands; this we do not know; but, we 
do know that he was very much alive on 
March 5, 1770, when he showed up in King 
Street, Boston, Mass., with a big stick in 
his hand ready to die and to become one 
of America’s greatest heroes. He died de- 
fending the honor, integrity, and self- 
respect of all American citizens, living then, 
and the ones to be born later on. 

Crispus Attucks was practically unknown 
at the time, so his funeral was held from 
Faneuil Hall. He was buried in the famous 
Granary burying ground on Tremont Street. 
This monument, erected on Boston Common, 
was built to honor and commemorate all 
patriots who died in the Boston Massacre. 
I would have you bear in mind, however, 
that this event occurred 5 years and 3 months 
before the Battle of Bunker Hill; 6 years and 
4 months before the Continental Congress 
at Philadelphia released the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence, and broke the 
Liberty Bell, proclaiming to the world “that 
all men are created equal.” Two things 
Crispus Attucks did at Boston, March 65, 
1770: 

(1) He firmly established himself as a man 
of valor, fortitude, and bold enterprise. He 
believed in that most precious American 
heritage of freedom. 

(2) He made the downpayment on liberty 
and freedom for all members of his racial 
group who were to live after him in this 
fair land as American citizens. Crispus At- 
tucks made the downpayment for you and 
me at Boston when he died with a stick in 
his hand. 

NEGROES IN AMERICA 

Today we have close to 20 million Negroes 
who call America home. We have been here 
just as long as anybody else. We have truly 
paid a very dear price to stay here. 

Black men first came to the new world 
with the early explorers. Black seamen were 
with Columbus in 1492; Balboa 1513~15; Cor- 
tez 1518-21; Desoto in 1540; and with Menen- 
dez at St. Augustine, Fla., when in 1565 he 
built the first city in America. 
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Jean Baptiste Point DuSable, a black fur 
trapper from the West Indies, built the first 
house where the city of Chicago now stands. 

In 1537 Estivineco (Big Steve), a black 
Spaniard, led 600 men across the Texns 
frontier and opened up the great Southwest 
region of our country now known as Arizona 
and New Mexico. Big Steve, 6 feet 3 inches 
tall, a black Spanish doctor, was the leader 
of this expedition sent out by Cortez from 
Mexico. 

From 1492 to 1619, a period of 127 years, 
black men came to the New World with the 
early explorers, and as freemen. Chattel 
slavery was forced upon black men and wo- 
men beginning at Jamestown, Va., in 1619. 
This diabolical system lasted until January 
1, 1863, for a period of 244 years. These ter- 
rible circumstances and conditions were al- 
most inhuman and unbearable. Negro men 
and women worked and suffered for 244 years, 
without a payday. Nevertheless by the help 
of Almighty God, their descendants have still 
survived. Today they are calling for their 
civil, economic, and political rights. 

THE DOWNPAYMENT 


Crispus Attucks made the downpayment 
for us at Boston on March 5, 1770. Peter 
Salem made another payment at Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1775, when he turned the tide of 
battle by killing the British commanding 
officer, Major Pitcairn. Since then the Negro 
has paid with sweat, blood, and tears, all the 
way from Bunker Hill to Korea—and has not 
produced a single traitor to the flag. 


OUR LABOR 


The sweat from the brows of our ancestors 
fell in ricefields, cotton plantations, rail- 
road cuts, in the forests, and along the 
mountain sides. Negro labor became famous 
by the way in which it helped to build Amer- 
ica. The work song about John Henry sym- 
bolizes the Joe Louis of labor dying with his 
hammer in his hand. 


OUR WAR RECORD 


Approximately 5,000 Negroes saw service in 
the Continental Army under Gen. George 
Washington. In 1812 black men were with 
the Marines, and in the Navy. They were 
with Perry on Lake Erie. They helped Gen. 
Andrew Jackson save the day at New Orleans, 
January 8, 1815. During the Civil War 
(1861-65) , 178,975 were enrolled in the Union 
Army. Thirty-six thousand, eight hundred 
and forty-seven Negro soldiers lost their lives 
in this struggle, winning their own freedom 
and preserving the Union of the States. The 
54th and 55th Massachusetts State Militia 
were the first Negro units to be mustered 
into the Union Army. Col. Robert Gould 
Shaw left Harvard College to lead the 54th. 
He was killed in action in South Carolina. 
Don’t leave Boston until you see his monu- 
ment in front of the State House done in 
bronze by Augustus St. Gaudens, one of 
America’s outstanding sculptors. 

After the Civil War, and during the Span- 
ish-American War, the 9th and 10th Cavalry, 
and 24th and 25th Infantry were organized 
as Negro military units to be officered by 
white men. These black soldiers gave a good 
account of themselves, at all times. In Cuba, 
Black Jack Pershing was a Captain in the 
10th Cavalry at San Juan Hill. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was with the famous Rough 
Riders, said Pershing was the bravest man 
he had ever seen under fire. After reaching 
the White House, as President, Roosevelt pro- 
moted Pershing, by an executive order, from 
the rank of captain to that of brigadier- 
general. 

In World War I, 404,348 Negroes served in 
the US. Army. Of this number, 1,353 were 
commissioned officers. 

In World War II (Dec. 1, 1941 through Aug. 
$1, 1945) approximately 920,000 Negro per- 
sonnel served in the U.S. Army and Air Force. 
Of this number 8,600 were officers. Today, 
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we have a West Point graduate, Maj. Gen, 
B. O. Davis, Jr., commander of an American 
Air Force squadron based somewhere in 
Europe. 

Thus you see the American Negro has 
paid the price. That is exactly why the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments were 
placed in the U.S. Constitution. They de- 
serve to be there and deserve to be obeyed. 
Ameriean Negroes are fighting for, demand- 
ing, and dramatizing today, for the full and 
complete enforcement of these amendments. 
They have been in the Constitution for 90 
years, or longer. Our Negro college students, 
often assisted by white fellow students, are 
walking picket lines, and staging “sit-in” 
demonstrations for these rights. Again, a 
moral issue is at stake. These college stu- 
dents will not be willing to wait supinely 
serene, like their fathers did, for lo these 
many years; but they are protesting to High 
Heaven, and in God's name, for justice— 
right now—if not sooner. 

They know that the world rises on protest. 
They know that the Protestant church was 
built on protest and sacrifice. They know 
that Paul and Silas had to dramatize a jail- 
house demonstration before they could wor- 
ship God at Phillipi. 

Thus, my friends, will the American Negro 
continue to protest against old man Jim 
Crow, and racial segregation, until they are 
driven from every American public place, 
North, South, East, and West. For as the 
poet says: 

“The World Rises on Protest—and, to sin 

by Silence, 
When we should Protest—Makes Cowards 
out of men.” 





Unfinished Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 





Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article about Robert Frost, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald, on August 28, 1960: 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
(By Donald Culross Peattie) 


I suppose everyone who has been privi- 
leged to talk a while with Robert Frost has 
come away treasuring a memory of that 
conversation fruity with wisdom. After such 
an hour with the great but easy old poet, 
beside the hearth at his Vermont farm, I 
found the casual words above to linger 
longest in my thoughts. 

Roll them about in your mind, you 
worried and hurried ones. Savor the rich- 
ness of time and patience, of hope and 
faith, that lies in this simple utterance. 
For there is much in the business of our 
lives that we cannot hasten, for all the 
urgency of speed that today devils us. There 
is much—and this is true of the most im- 
portant of our affairs—that cannot be con- 
cluded in a day, or a week, or a month, but 
must be let to take a guided course. We 
are too prone to bring it with us to our 
rest, and thrash it over uselessly. So I, for 
one, over and over, give thanks for the slyly 
sensible remark by Robert Frost. 

He was, when I come to think of it, liv- 
ing as nature lives. When an acorn fallen 
from an oak at last splits husk, sprouts, 
and begins to take root, how much un- 
finished business lies ahead of it. It has 
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no contract with the sun and rain to have 
become an oak tree by a certain date, But 
with their help it will grow until it towers 
and spreads shade, in the good time we call 
God's. We ought as trustingly to let our 
plans and problems ripen to solution, know- 
ing there is another Hand in the business 
beside our own. To leave a question to 
unfinished business is not to abandon the 
task. It is to attain the serenity which will 
give us strength to carry on with it when 
the call to effort comes, 








Retreat Under Cover 
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or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch is one of the few 
remaining great and independent news- 
papers in the United States. The edi- 
torials of this paper are highly respected 
and the following editorial is an example 
of this paper’s understanding of our na- 
tional and international problems: 

RETREAT UNDER COVER 


The net of the new controversy over the 
military budget appears to be that the ad- 
ministration has yielded to Congress in 
agreeing to spend more money on certain 
functions, but has thrown up a cloud of 
gobbledygook which obscures the full pic- 
ture. Apparently the purpose is to give an 
impression of greater military effort without 
actually increasing it very much. 

Senator Lynpon JOHNSON, who had de- 
manded to know what the administration 
planned to do about the $661 million which 
Congress voted beyond the President’s de- 
fense budget, is convinced that the admin- 
istration still intends to freeze some $621 
million of the extra funds, President Eisen- 
hower denied this at his press conference, 
but was not convincing. Senator JoHNSON 
is probably right in saying that the President 
failed to understand that funds designated 
by the Pentagon as in an unallocated status 
or available for future requirements are 
really frozen, as of now. 

If true, this means that the total military 
effort, as presently planned, is not going to 
be much greater than it was originally in- 
tended to be. That is not enough, and Sen- 
ator JOHNSON is justified in saying so. 

The new spending plan presented by Secre- 
tary Gates in response to Senator JoHNSON’S 
prodding apparently contemplates for de- 
veloping airborne alert capabilities of the 
Strategic Air Command $170 million, just 
double what the administration originally 


* proposed. But it does not use $100 million 


of extra funds which Congress made con- 
ditionally available. In practical terms this 
means that 80 bombers will have alert ca- 
pabilities next March instead of 160. 

Similarly, the new plan contemplates using 
only half of the extra $200 mililon Congress 
voted for developing the supersonic B-—70 
bomber, allotted $75 million in the original 
administration budget. In practical terms 
this means developing the B~—70 as a non- 
military prototype instead of as a complete 
weapons system. 

Army modernization likewise gets only 
part of the funds Congress voted for it, and 
60 on. Furthermore, the administration has 
not told Congress and the public what pro- 
grams it intends to cut in order to make the 
funds available for these expanded programs. 
If Senator Jonnson is right, and the total 
military effort is to be close to the original 
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budget, then obviously substantial cuts must 
be contemplated somewhere. 

We believe Congress has a right to demand 
full and explicit information from the ad- 
ministration, and the duty to keep prodding 
it for a stronger military effort. The changes 
so far made amount to an admission that 
the original administration budget was in- 
adequate in certain specifics. This raises a 

. strong presumption that it was also inade- 
quate in total, and should be corrected, 


Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the 
United States delegates to Congress the 
power to: 

Provide for the common defense and the 
general welfare of the United States, 

To raise and support armies, : 

To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the serv- 
ice of the United States. 


The Congress not only has the right to 
demand full and explicit information, it 
is the duty of Congress to perform the 
authority delegated by the Constitution. 





Progress Report of Subcommittee No. 3 
of the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia on S. 1456—A Bill To 
Provide the Appointment of Two Addi- 
tional Judges for the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, August 28, 
1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ter and report: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1960. 

Hon. Joun L. McM11an, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I submit to you 
herewith a progress report of Subcommittee 

No. 3 on Senate bill, S. 1456. 


The subcommiitee is planning to meet 
during the congressional recess for further 
consideration of this legislation and the in- 
formation we have gathered. 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. Davis, 
Chairman, 


Procress REPorRT OF SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 oF 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLumMBIa on 8S. 1456—A Britt To PROVIDE 
THE. APPOINTMENT OF Two ADDITIONAL 
JUDGES FOR THE JUVENILE CourT OF THE Dis- 
TrRIcT oF CoLumsBra, AUGUST 28, 1960 


During the 85th Congress H.R. 7785 was 
introduced providing for the appointment of 
one additional judge to the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia. This bill was 
approved by the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, passed by the House of 
Representatives, and was amended and 
passed by the Senate. The bill did not 
emerge from conference committee in time 
for final passage before adjournment of the 
85th Congress. 





Following the opening of the 86th Con- 
gress, 8. 465, calling for the appointment of 
an additional judge to the court 
was introduced in the Senate. The Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia held 
hearings on the bill in February 1959. Later, 
the committee favorably reported S. 1456 
calling for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia. The bill was there- 
after passed by the Senate. ‘ 

In July 1959, this subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia held. hearings on S. 1456. Hearings for 
2 additional days were held in December 
1959. Evidence was received showing that 
the one-judge court had disposed of cases 
more rapidly than the rate of new cases 
filed and had reduced the court backlog by 
about 10 percent during fiscal year 1959. 
This fact, along with other information de- 
veloped during the hearings, dictated the 
need for further study before any decision 
was reached on the two-judge bill. Com- 
mittee staff was directed to develop more 
fully information on the past history of 
operation of the court, its caseload and 
organization, coupled with statistical data 
on at least part of the court’s operation for 
fiscal year 1960. 

Preliminary figures for. fiscal year 1960 
indicated a reversal in the trends shown 
by the court in 1959. With the very recent 
availability of final statistical information 
for fiscal year 1960, the subcommittee now 
has before its sufficient data, testimony, and 
evidence of record on which to reasonably 
gauge the problems of the juvenile court, 
its needs, and what legislation may be neces- 
sary to assure an adequate, efficient, and 
effective juvenile court in the District of 
Columbia. 


PART I-—TESTIMONY AND STATISTICAL RECORDS 


Extensive testimony on the operation and 
needs of the Juvenile Court of the District 
of Columbia is a matter of record, in hear- 
ings before the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations, and 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency, in addition to statistical 
reports. Many prominent persons from Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts, law enforcement 
agencies, and community organizations tes- 
tified regarding S. 1456. Most witnesses ex- 
pressed their sincere belief that the enact- 
ment of S. 1456 was the principal need of 
the juvenile court. Some witnesses urged 
other amendments to the Juvenile Court Act 
of the District of Columbia. 

Testimony of record before this subcom- 
mittee and the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia indicates that the sup- 
port for the appointment of two additional 
judges was premised mostly on the follow- 
ing: (i) The great volume of hearings in 
the juvenile court; (2) the heavy backlog 
of cases pending in the court; and (3) popu- 
lation comparison studies with other cities 
relating the number of sitting juvenile court 
judges in those cities to the population. 

1. Volume of juvenile court hearings; wit- 
nesses testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia in February 
1959 on S. 465 expressed the view that the 
volume of court hearings alone was persua- 
sive that two additional judges were needed 
and that “the single statistic of some 13,000 
hearings” was sufficient to prove the point. 

In July 1959, following the passage of 
8S. 1456 by the Senate, this subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia held public hearings on the two- 
judge proposal. Again principal witnesses 
referred to the number of hearings as being 
@ most significant factor in support of the 
bill. However, the number of hearings was 
then placed at 10,000 for the previous year? 





Footnotes at end of speech. 








































































In December 1959, for the 2 days of com- 


report of the juvenile court which had been 
issued in October for the fiscal year 1959. 
Table 21 of this document, reported that the 
total of all court hearings on juvenile and 
adult cases for the year was 5,192. Included 
in this figure were 149 court trials and 32 


of about 10 months 

ported hearing load of the court, as 
represented to congressional committees 
dropped successively from 13,000 to 10,000 
to less than 5,200. . This indicated the need 
for further study of the operation of the 


2. Backlog of cases: Prior to the change in 
the judgeship in the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia in May 1957, there had 
no backlog of cases for several years, 
either as to juvenile or adult matters. Dur- 
ing those years, when the court kept its 
docket free of any backlog, there was an 
average of 450 more cases filed with the 
court per year than during the fiscal years 
beginning in 1958. The court kept its case- 
load current. 

No tabvlation of the juvenile court back- 
log, which began accumulating in fiscal year 
1958, is available prior to September 1, 1958, 
shortly after the end of the fiscal year. At 
that date, the backlog was 270 juvenile cases 
and 552 adult cases for a total of 822 cases.’ 

During fiscal year 1959, the juvenile court 
reduced its backlog by about 10 percent and 
ended the year with a backlog of 235 juvenile 
and 510 adult cases for a total of 745 cases.‘ 
During fiscal year 1960 the number of juve- 
nile and adult cases filed with the court in- 
creased by 337 but the backlog rose to a total 
of 1,667.5 The increase in the court’s back- 
tg exceeded the increase in cases filed by 


The relation between the backlog of cases 
in the juvenile court and the need for addi- 
tional judges must be weighed in the light 
of the following: (1) That for fiscal years 
prior to and including 1957, with a substan- 
tially greater number of cases, the court 
had no backlog accumulation; (2) that dur- 
ing fiscal year, 1958, with 500 fewer cases 
filed than for the average of the preceding 
fiscal years, the court suddenly accumulated 
a@ backlog of 822 cases; (3) that with 3 per- 
cent fewer cases filed in fiscal year 1959 than 
in 1958, the court reduced its backlog by 
about 10 percent; (4) that during fiscal year 
1960 with an increase of approximately 350 
in the number of cases filed, the backlog in- 
ae en oe eames dor a total of 
3. Comparison of the District of Columbia 
with other juvenile court jurisdictions: De- 
termining the need of judges in the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia by com- 
paring juvenile courts in other cities, brings 
into consideration many factors which can- 
not be accurately weighed for such Purposes. 
The jurisdiction of courts in other cities 
may be broader or narrower; the age limit 
may be lower; in some cities juvenile prob- 
lems are handled by family courts with simi- 
lar or broader jurisdiction than that of the 
juvenile court in the District; in some cities, 
all Juvenile complaints are transmitted di- 
rectly to the juvenile court while in others, 
of which Washington is one, juvenile com- 
plaints are screened by a juvenile division of 
the police department and only those cases 
involving other than minor offenses or sec- 
ond time offenders are transmitted to the 
juvenile court; also, the number of offenders 
per thousand population may vary consider- 
ably on different cities. 

In hearings before various committees of 
Congress, testimony is on record comparing 
the population of the District of Columbia 
with that of other cities and relating the 
population comparison factor to the number 
of judges in the particular cities to establish 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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the basis for additional judges in the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia.‘ Studies 
made by the subcommittee staff indicated 
that if a three-judge court proposed by 5&. 
1456 were established in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the same formula applied to 
the other cities, it would be necesasry to 
appoint additional judges in the cities used 
for comparison if they were to conform to 
the population-judge ratio proposed for the 
District in 8S. 1456. To illustrate, the juve- 
nile court in Cleveland, Ohio, serves the 
metropolitan area within Cuyahoga County.’ 
Placing the population of the District at 
800,000 (the 1960 census shows substantially 
less) and applying the three-judge formula 
of S. 1456, the Cleveland court should have 
six judges since it has twice the population 
to serve. Cleveland has three judges, the 
third being appointed just about 2 years ago. 
PART I—AUTONOMY AND. MANAGEMENT OF THE 
COURT 


Under the Juvenile Court Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the juvenile court is au- 
tonomous. It operates solely under the au- 
thority of the sitting judge and there is no 
supervision of its functions or management 
by any other judicial official or administra- 
tive official in the District of Columbia. 


Under these circumstances, the effective 
and efficient operation of the juvenile court 
calls for the application of multiple skills. 
In addition to an understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties placed upon the 
court by the Juvenile Court Act, an under- 
standing of juvenile court law and proce- 
dures, and the exercise of judicial capability, 
the judge of this court must likewise have 
the capacity to cooperate closely with agen- 
cies whose functions may be related to the 
court, and the capacity for supervising and 
managing a considerable staff of employees. 

The closest relationship the juvenile 
court has with any other body in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is with the municipal 
court of the District by reason of provisions 
of law calling for the assignment of judges 
from the municipal court bench to the 
juvenile court in the absence of the judge 
or the event a vacancy exists in the juvenile 
court. 

Early in fiscal year 1958, management 
studies were started looking forward to the 
reorganization of the juvenile court* The 
management office of the District of Colum- 
bia assisted the court in this work. Visits 
were made to juvenile courts in other cities 
to study their operations and discover 
methods which might be advantageously 
used. As a result of these management 
studies, the court procedures were stream- 
lined. Duplicate operations eliminated 
where possible, recordkeeping mechanized 
and simplified, and other changes made to 
relieve the judge of burdens and to facilitate 
the smooth functioning of the court at staff 
levels. The court was given an administra- 
tive division, not found in the organizational 
structures of other courts in the District. 

Appropriations were increased in excess of 
$250,000 between fiscal year 1957 and the 
current fiscal year and 22 new positions were 
authorized.- Despite these facts, and with a 
decrease in the average number of cases 
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filed, the court backlog rose from zero at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1958 to 1,667 at the 
end of fiscal year 1960. 

The Juvenile Court Act of.the District of 
Columbia gives to the juvenile court the 
exclusive jurisdiction in determining the 
paternity of illegitimate children and con- 
current jurisdiction with the U.S. district 
court in criminal nonsupport cases. The 
handling of these adult cases, is not only 
directly related to the well-being of those for 
‘whom support is ordered by the court but 
also to the financial burdens of the depart- 
ment of public welfare. The statutory func- 
tion of the court is to determine legal 
obligation and necessity of the support and 
to enforce its judgments. 

In connection with criminal nonsupport 
cases, the court at one time discontinued 
scheduling such cases for court action. The 
court has indicated that such cases are given 
lowest priority rating of all matters within 
its jurisdiction.” 

Collections in adult cases involving sup- 
port matters increased steadily through the 
end of fiscal year 1957, when court collec- 
tions totaled $945,677. Beginning in fiscal 
1958, arid even with the reorganization of the 
court, collections declined each year to a 
point approaching $450,000 lesa than the 
amount collected in fiscal year 1957. 

In connection with the justification of 
requests for appropriations for the court for 
fiscal year 1959 to provide additional posi- 
tions, it was stated that certain additional 
employees might increase the court's collec- 
tions by about $200,000 per year... The new 
positions were authorized and within a few 
months thereafter the intake section han-~ 
dling support cases was abolished, the em- 
ployees transferred, and the workload shifted 
to the Office of the Corporation Counsel who 
was compelled to request additional em- 
ployees to assume the additional work. Col- 
lections thereafter continued to decline, 

At Appropriations Committee hearings the 
following year, explanation of this action was 
requested.“ Discussion was had concerning 
the transfer of adult cases from the juvenile 
court, and testimony was taken concerning 
the effect of court’s action on the operations 
of the Office of the Corporation Counsel and 
the Department of Public Welfare. The court 
there and elsewhere expressed its “chafing” 
under the adult problem imposed by the 
Juvenile Court Act.* 

The following tables present in summary 
form, the essence of statistical figures con- 
cerning the operation of the juvenile court 
in the years preceding and including fiscal 
year 1957, and the 3 succeeding fiscal years 
to the present. Table 1 deals with appro- 
priations, personnel, caseload, backlog, and 
court collections. Table 2 relates the appro- 
priations or cost of operation of the court 
to the amount of the court collections on a 
per case filed basis. The figures used are 
extracted from hearings before Committees 
on Appropriations of the House and Senate, 
hearings before the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and from the statistical 
reports of the juvenile court for fiscal 1959 
and the quarterly reports for fiscal 1960, by 
quarter or cumulatively for the year. 


CHart I 


Statistics relating to cost of operation, cases filed, case backlog, and collections, District of 
Columbia juvenile court 
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Caart I—Continued 
ton, cases filed, case bac. 






umbia juvenile court—Continued 
(Present judge took office at this point) 


21Comparison of the statistical reports of the court for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 indicates that the method of 


ing was changed in 1960. 


report- 
There was no table in the 1959 statistical report showing new petitions filed with the court. 
The 1959 figure of 1,840 for juvenile petitions used in chart 1 may be slightly in excess of the total number of new 


juvenile petitions filed in the court. The figure of 1,685 new juvenile petitions filed for fiscal 1960 is a cumulative 


total taken from table 9 of the quarterly reports. However, the cumulative total of table 1 shows an intake of 3,243 


individual juveniles. Table 7 shows disposition of 2,030 new juvenile petitions. As to new adult re 
cumulative total of the quarterly statistical reports of the court shows in table 9, 1,485 new adult petitions, Table 8 
shows a total of 1,720 new adult petitions. The Assistant Corporation Counsel’s Office indicates a total of 1,300 new 


adult petitions filed. 
Cuart II 





Net differ- 
ence between | Net differ- 


Fiscal year court collee- | ence per | Backlog 
tions and case filed | of cases 
court oper- 
ating costs 
a, +-$378,000 | -+-$102. 88 None 
BON vacccoudaapees +517, 677 +151. 19 None 


(Present judge took office at this point) 


$008. . .. ccc cceee +$135, 515 +$46. 77 822 
BOO. . wkiicccescous —61, 069 —21. 55 745 
F900, . ncocadecsas — 113, 960 —35. 00 1, 667 


The essence of these charts is that through 
fiscal year 1957 the juvenile court, with a 
significantly great number of cases filed, op- 
erated on less money, had fewer employees, 
greatly increased collections, and had no 
backlog. From fiscal year 1957 to date this 
court has been reorganized, received in- 
creased appropriations, given additional per- 
sonnel, had fewer filed cases, but collections 
have dropped precipitately and a large back- 
log has developed. All steps which might be 
expected to improve the operation of the 
court seem to have had the opposite result. 

Related directly or indirectly to the au- 
tonomy and management of the court are 
the conflicts and confusions which have de- 
veloped between the court and other District 
agencies. Mild to severe conflicts have been 
noted in the press and have been the subject 
of attention by House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees. Involved have been 
the Office of the Corporation Counsel, the 
Youth Aid Division of the Police Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Public Welfare. 
Conflicts related to the handling of adults 
charged with contributing to delinquency, 
handling of support cases, control over juve- 
niles committed for rehabilitation, referral 
of juvenile first offenders involved in very 
minor infractions, and other problems. To 
minimize such incidents, clarifying amend- 
menis may be necessary. 


PART III—AMENDMENTS TO THE JUVENILE 
COURT ACT 


The subcommittees feels that the foregoing 
parts of this report indicate a court that is 
in genuine difficulty. In no other facet of 
the judicial system do delays have more far- 
reaching consequences to the community 
than in a juvenile court. The decision of 
the Congress must be such as to bring the 
caseload in the juvenile court to current 
status and insure that it be kept current. 
The loss of more than $400,000 per year in 
court collections must be corrected. 

First considerations leading to legislative 
action to assure an efficient and effective 
court are: (1) Will additional judicial per- 


sonnel alone provide efficient handling of the 
court ijoad? (2) Should the juvenile court 
continue as an autonomous body? (38) If 
supervision is needed, should the juvenile 
court become a branch of the municipal court 
or a unit within the domestic relations 
branch of the municipal court of the District 
of Columbia? 

Subordinate to the above major issues, but 
meriting attention, are other amendments 
suggested to the subcommittee or which 
have appeared as closely related to juvenile 
matters. : 

1. Referees: Referees are used in many 
juvenile courts. The referee usually handles 
less serious offenses and places his findings 
and recommendations before the judge for 
final action. Under procedure instituted by 
the court about 2 years ago, the Director of 
Social Work conducts hearings. This pro- 
cedure closely parallels that used in courte 
served by referees. These director’s hearings 
have réduced the caseload handled by the 
court since a substantial portion of juvenile 
cases have been disposed of at that level. 

2. Waiver by the court: Under terms of the 
Juvenile Court Act, the judge may waive to 
the US. district court the case of any Juvenile 
16 years of age or older who has committed 
an offense which would constitute a felony. 
Pending court action or after disposition, the 
same juvenile may be brought before the 
juvenile court for another offense. If the 
offense is a misdemeanor, the case cannot 
be waived and the same juvenile has cases 
pending before both the juvenile and adult 
courts. Waiver of the child rather than the 
offense would prevent such a contradiction 
wherein the same person is a juvenile of- 
fender in one court and an adult criminal 
in the other court. 

3. Determining sufficiency of complaints at 
intake: Complaints against juveniles re- 
ferred to the juvenile court are not evaluated 
for their legal sufficiency at the time of 
referral. After a complaint has been investi- 
gated and a full social study made, a deter- 
mination is reached as to whether the case 
shall be petitioned to the court. If it is to 
be petitioned, the legal sufficiency of the 
complaint is determined by the Assistant 
Corporation Counsel. If there is inadequate 
legal basis for action, the case is dropped. 
Power in the hands of the Corporation Coun- 
sel to determine whether a complaint shall 
be petitioned to court before other disposi- 
tion and determine the legal sufficiency of 
complaints at intake may better protect the 
interests of the public, the juvenile, and 
save staff time and effort. 

4. Jury trials for juveniles: The juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia must grant 
a jury trial to a juvenile when request is 
made under terms of the Juvenile Court Act, 
This may be the only jurisdiction where such 
right is provided in law. The Judicial Con- 





klog, and collections, District of 


ference of the District of Columbia recom- 
mends that the jury-trial provision for juve- 
niles be ‘ 


5. Waiver of f habitual offen- 
ders: The repeat offender, demonstrably not 
yielding to rehabilitative efforts, and whose 
Offenses remain misdemeanors, is beyond 
the benefit of services offered by the juvenile 
court. Power to the juvenile court to waive 
such offenders for commission of misde- 
meanors to the municipal court would re- 
move them from contact and association 
with other juveniles who might be influ- 
enced to their detriment. 

6. Lowering of age limits: The. present 
age limit for juveniles is 18. The great ma- 
jority of repeat offenders and hardened 
young criminals are found between the ages 
of 16 and 18. Lowering the age limit be- 
low 18 for all offenders or only repeat of- 
fenders, for felonies or felonies and misde- 
meanors, would remove those beyond prob- 
able help by the juvenile court rehabilita- 
tion resources and minimize their poten- 
Se a eee eee 

es. 

7. Opening court records: Present law 
closes the records on juvenile cases to the 
public and the press. In consequence the 
press refrains from printing names of juve- 
niles involved in crime regardless of the 
source of information. Strong authority is 
found on both sides of the issue of secrecy 


over may merit examination in the light of 
present trends and beliefs of juvenile ex- 


8. Juvenile traffic cases: The juvenile 16 


of an adult as to driving a car with the ex- 
ception that he must go to the juvenile 
court for any violation of traffic regulations, 
including those minor violations for which 
an adult may post collateral. It is ques- 
tioned if such minor violations constitute 
delinquency. Removal of such minor vio- 
lations from the court’s jurisdiction will 
lighten the court’s load without increasing 
ee rates in the District of Colum- 
ia. 


+ 


1 Hearings—Senate Committee on District 
of Columbia Feb. 11, 1959, transcript pp. 58, 
61 (statement), 65 (statement), 167, 176. 

2 Heari House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, July 23, 1959, p. 15; p. 6. 

? Hearings—House Committee on District 
of Columbia, Dec. 11, 1959, p. 121; hearings, 
Senate Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, Feb. 4, 1959, p. 121. 

*Hearings—House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dec. 11, 1959, p. 120; Sta- 
tistical Report of Juvenile Court, Ist quarter 
fiscal year 1960, table 9. 

5 Statistical Report of Juvenile Court, 4th 
quarter 1960, table 9. ; 

* Hearings—House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, July 23, 1959, p. 18; hear- 
ings—House Committee on Appropriations, 
1961, p. 416 (District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions—1961); hearing—Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, Feb. 4, 1959, pp. 44, 
46, 65 (statement). 

* Population comparisons in this instance 
used as a population figure of about 900,000 
correct for metropolitan Cleveland. How- 
ever, the Cleveland Court serves the entire 
population of Cuyahoga County which is ap- 
proximately 1,600,000. Hea: House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, July 23, 
1959, p. 19. 

8 Hearings—House Committee on Appro- 
priations, District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions, 1961, pp. 408-419. 

*As a matter of practice, the juvenile 
court is exercising exclusive jurisdiction on 
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criminal nonsupport cases since the U.S. 
district court has exercised no jurisdiction 
in such cases for several years. Municipal 
court for the District of Columbia enforces 
reciprocal nonsupport laws in the District 
and reports a growing volume of collections 
within the District. Funds so collected, 
however, accrue to the support of persons 
located outside the District of Columbia. 

%” Hearings—Senate District of Columbia 
Committee, Feb. 4, 1959—p. 12; Hearings— 
House Committee on Appropriations, District 
of Columbia Appropriations 1960, p. 515. 

1 Hearings—House Committee on Appro- 
priation, District of Columbia Appropriations 
1959, p. 395. 

#2 Hearings—House Committee on Appro- 
priations, District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions 1960, pp. 509-517. 

18 Hearings—-House Committee on District 
of Columbia, July 23, 1959, p. 20. 





The Kelly Amendment to the 1955 Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following statement: 
STATEMENT By Net. M. LIEBLICH, DIRECTOR OF 

THE DIVISION FOR SERVICEMEN’S VOTING OF 

THE STATE oF New York, In SUPPORT OF 

H.R. 8432, InTRopucED BY THE HONORABLE 

Enna F. Ketty, MEMBER of CONGRESS, 10TH 

Districr or New York 


I am deeply honored at the privilege ac- 
corded me today to present my views on the 
subject of the amendment to the 1955 Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act proposed by the 
Honorable Epona F. Ketry in her bill, H.R. 
8432. I am the Democratic member of the 
Division for Servicemen’s Voting of the State 
of New York, a bipartisan body established 
for the purpose of cooperating with and as- 
sisting the US. Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
postal authorities, and any Federal agency 
which may be created for the distribution 
and collection of military ballots. 

Ever since 1942, the Legislature of the 
State of New York has been in the forefront 
of those patriotic and interested Americans 
who have been determined to safeguard the 
sanctity of the*ballot of our citizens serving 
in the actual military service of our country. 
Each year the New York State Legislature 
has passed enabling legislation to facilitate 
voting by New York State residents in the 
Armed Forces, as well as their spouses, par- 
ents, and children who may be traveling 
with them and who are qualified to vote in 
the general and special elections held in the 
State of New York. 

I mentioned that I am the Democratic 
member of the two-man division in New 
York State. My Republican counterpart, 
the Honorable Herman Winner, joins: with 
me fully in support of the Kelly amendment. 
In brief, both major political parties in New 
York State believe that it would be to the 
best interests of the servicemen and any 
eligible relatives who may be with them if 
section 203 of the 1955 Federal Voting As- 
sistance Act were amended to provide for 
“in hand” delivery of applications for mili- 
tary or absentee ballots by the proper offi- 
cers of the armed services instead of the 
present inadequate provisions of the Fed- 
eral law which make such applications 
available upon request. 
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During the past 18 elections, when our 
Nation was both at war and in peace, it was 
very evident to my Division for Servicemen’s 
Voting and to its predecessor State War 
Ballot Commission that the thousands of 
servicemen who wrote to us were sincere 
in expressing thanks to us for having pro- 
vided the machinery whereby they could 
apply for and vote by mail military or ab- 
sentee -ballots while they were stationed 
away from home. Some were thousands of 
miles away from the local election polling 
precinct in which their ballots were counted. 
It was wonderful for their morale. It is 
wonderful now for their morale because it 
accentuates the fundamental concept of 
Americanism—the right of franchise, the 
right of a free people to select the governing 
officers of their village, city, State and Na- 
tion by a secret ballot, without fear or re- 
straint. Men and women in service who are 
accorded the facility of voting by making a 
written application by mail for a military 
or absentee ballot are the beneficiaries of 
the great American way of life. Certainly 
the records in New York State clearly evi- 
dence that we have made a wonderful im- 
pact upon the servicemen of our State by 
what we have been able to do for them in 
the area of voting during these past 18 
years. 

Before the enactment of the 1955 Federal 
Voting Assistance Act, we strongly urged 
the inclusion of the provisions for the “in 
hand” delivery of applications to every male 
and female in the service of the United States 
within and outside the continental limits of 
our country. We based our suggestions upon 
actual experiences. We knew, and hence we 
recommended, that only by “in hand” de- 
livery of applications for military or absentee 
ballots could we be assured of the participa- 
tion of the greatest number of servicemen 
and their relatives in each general election. 


To illustrate: In 1944, a year when the 
Federal law mandated the armed services 
to deliver an application for a military or 
absentee ballot into the hands of every man 
and woman in the service of our Nation in 
and outside of the United States, more serv- 
icemen in the State of New York voted in 
the presidential election that year than ever 
voted before or since in any general election 
during war or peace times. Not only was 
the number that voted that year unprece- 
dentedly high but the percentage of par- 
ticipation by servicemen was greater than 
at any time—before or since. Thereafter, 
when the provisions for the mandatory de- 
livery of applications in hand was eliminated 
from the Federal voting laws, and instead 
provision was made for the availability of 
applications upon request, fewer and fewer 
servicemen participated each year. Here is 
the record in New York State from 1945 to 
1950, after 640,809 servicemen applied for 
military ballots in 1944 and 413,225 actually 
voted: 








Year Applications | Voted 
1945 41, 645 26, 816 
1, 987 1, 491 
1, 702 1,318 
3, 76 3, 203 
880 737 
3, 945 3, 092 





Investigation revealed that the announce- 
ment or announcements that the applica- 
tions for military or absentee ballots were 
available were not meaningful to the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. The importance 
of thereafter asking some voting officer for 
application was never stressed. Reliance by 
servicemen upon receiving an application— 
and then not getting an application—result- 
ed in subsequent disappointment to them be- 
cause they felt they had been deprived of 
their right to vote. Our office in New York 
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was flooded with complaints that they could 
not vote. We are unable to help them be.~ 
cause they had never filed applications for 
military ballots. When we so advised these 
servicement, they demanded to know why 
they had not received applications. 

It is our belief in the State of New York 
that the reason for the tremendous falloff 
in the number of applications was the pass. 
age of Public Law 348, 79th Congress, on 
April 19, 1946, when the provisions for the 
“in hand” delivery of applications to service- 
men were deleted from the Federal voting 
laws and were replaced by the provisions 
whereby applications were made available 
upon request. Suffice it to say that we felt 
so strongly about it that we prevailed upon 
the gracious gentlewoman from New York, 
the Honorable Epona F. KE.Ly, to introduce 
a bill at that time to amend the Federal 


- voting laws once more to mandate “in hand” 


delivery of applications. The Kelly amend- 
ment was passed at the 2d session of the 
8lst Congress and became the law on Sep- 
tember 29, 1950. It is obvious that the late- 
ness of the passage of the amendment that 
year could not have more than a token ef- 
fect upon the number of applications re- 
ceived in New York-State. We were delight~ 
ed to process 3,945 applications in 1950— 
more than 3,000 in excess of the number re- 
ceived before “in hand” delivery was man- 
dated. 

With in hand delivery during the year 
1951-54, New York State servicemen partic. 
ipated in greater numbers in the general 
elections. The number of applications rose 
to 10,147 in 1951; to 84,547 in 1952, a presi- 
dential election year; and fell off in an off- 
year 19538 to 4,870, which was a year com- 
parable to 1949 when only 880 applications 
were received in New York State; and up to 
15,047 in 1954. 


When the present Federal Voting Assist- 
ance Law was a bill pending in the Congress 
in 1955, we were surprised to learn that the 
mandatory provisions of in hand delivery 
were being eliminated. We urged that in 
hand delivery be mandated. Mrs. Kelly 
sought to amend the then proposed bill, 
Our efforts were in vain—and, in the opin-« 
ion of the directors of the Division for Serv- 
icemen’s Voting in New York State, without 
any reason or basis therefor. We can safely 
say that every voting official with whom we 
have ever discussed the problem during the 
past 18 years has been in agreement with us 
that we should have in hand delivery of 
applications to servicemen. That does not 
mean that we have to line our servicemen up 
and march them to a polling place. That 
does not mean that we have to force serv- 
icemen to vote. All it means is that we, the 
civilians, make it easy for the serviceman 
if he wants to vote to be able to apply for 
his military or absentee ballot by mail. If 
the voting officers had to hand deliver the 
applications, and not merely make the ap- 
plications available upon request, it would 
not create an insurmountable program for 
their positions nor a problem to achieve in 
practicality. Perfection is not the criterion. 
Delivery would not have to be made to an 
isolated post 8,000 miles from civilization, 
but delivery would have to be made where 
humanly possible, feasible, and practicable. 

The present Federal voting assistance law 
repealed all previous laws and became ef- 
fective as Public Law 296 on August 9, 1955. 
Its first real impact was in 1956, a presi- 
dential election year. The Federal Coordi- 
nator under the Federal Voting Assistance 
Act estimated for us at that time, and we 
so reported to the Legislature of the State of 
New York, that in 1956 “those eligible to 
vote in the 1956 election from the State of 
New York was 249,000.” Only 52,649 mili- 
tary voters applied for military ballots in 
New York that year. It was gloomy to com- 
pare this with the results of 1952 where 
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with “in hand’’ delivery, we received 84,547 
applications from an estimated 215,000 serv- 
icemen eligible to participate. 

In the annual report made by the direc- 
tors of the division for servicemen’s voting 
on January 10, 1957, we said at page 68 of 
Legislative Document No. 103 (1957): 

“It is impossible for the directors to reach 
all of these members of the Armed Forces 
and their spouses and,dependents and fur- 
nish them with the New York State form of 
post card application for military ballots. 
Thus it became extremely important to have 
a wide distribution of the Federal post card 
applications made to the residents of the 
State of New York. In those years when 
‘in hand’ distribution of Federal post card 
applications was made, the Federal post card 
applications constituted about 90 percent of 
all applications received. In the 1956 elec- 
tion, however, only about 65 percent to 70 
percent of all applications received were on 
the Federal post card application forms. 
The balance were received either on the post 
card form furnished by the Division or in 
letters or other forms of applications which 
were acceptable.” 

In our annual report on January 13, 1958, 
we again stated: 

“There was one material and radical 
change made in the new Federal Voting As- 
sistance Act. It eliminated the distribution 
of these post card applications during years 
when Federal officers were to be voted for. 
As a matter of fact, the distribution of post 
card applications ‘in hand’ to all members of 
the Armed Forces was done away with en- 
tirely. 

“This change has greatly militated against 
the use of the Federal post card form of 
application and this became very apparent 
during the 1957 election. From time to time 
a check was made of applications received 
from servicemen and it was ascertained that 
less than 10 percent of those applying for a 
military ballot used the Federal post card 
form.” 

We have reviewed the facts insofar as 
they relate to the State of New York. We 
deem it important to accentuate the dif- 
ference between the “availability” of appli- 
cations at a post, camp, base, installation or 
station and the “in hand” delivery of ap- 
plications at these places. Indubitably, 
more servicemen will participate in the elec- 
tions if every effort is made to facilitate their 
getting their voting applications. This has 
nothing to do with their eligibility. Each 
State has the sovereign right to determine 
the. qualifications of their voters. If, how- 
ever, a serviceman is eligible to vote and 
wants to vote, we should do everything 
within our power and scope to make it easy 
for him to do so. 

I strongly urge your support of the Kelly 
amendment to the 1955 Federal Voting As- 
sistance Act. I strongly urge its passage in 
time for use at the 1960 presidential elec- 
tions. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before your body. 





Good Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 


Physically Handicapped recently pre- 
sented a meritorious service citation to 
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the Pan American World Airways, which 
now employs more than 500 handi- 


capped persons. The company has pro- - 


vided leadership in this nationwide 
program and moreover is furnishing dis- 
tinct evidence that hiring of the handi- 
capped is good business. I have long 
supported programs advocating this 
principle and am gratified to see that 
recognition is being made in instances 
where businesses have put the principle 
to practice. I am pleased that a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. John S, Wood- 
bridge, of Darien, Conn., the comptrol- 
ler of Pan American, who has done much 
to further the company’s program of 
hiring handicapped persons, was cho- 
sen to accept the citation on behalf of 
the company, and under permission 
previously granted include Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s remarks in accepting the cita- 
tion. The remarks: 

REMARKS OF JOHN S. WOODBRIDGE, COMPTROL- 

LER, PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


In receiving this citation from your noble 
organization, with heartfelt thanks, I want 
to leave a militant message for those of you 
who are employers and prospective employ- 
ers of people, a message which I trust will 
be widely disseminated and actively produc- 
tive. 

In general, a disabled person makes a 
good employee, and frequently a superior 
employee. Nature has a way of compensat- 
ing structural failure with additional men- 
tal ability. Further, these employees gen- 
erally are steady workers, not given to fre- 
quent change of job but desirous of con- 
tinuity of employ. 

Employment of the disabled is thus not a 
one-way street, beneficial only to the em- 
ployee, but is also valuable to those em- 
ployers who have become aware of this 
excellent source of talent. 

When this refreshing concept is aug- 
mented by programs for supplying the dis- 
abled employees with incentives for living 
and for disregard of their afflictions, the di- 
vine sparks of hope and joy of living can 
be rekindled within those in despair, result- 
ing in a truly practical contribution to our 
country, the finest of all, the United States 
of America, 





Baltimore Milk Market Order 127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. ‘Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. Max Chambers, 
editor and publisher of Maryland’s fore- 
most farm newspaper, News and Farmer 
of Preston, Md.: 

Last Wednesday and Thursday the court- 
house at Cambridge, loaned for what was ex- 
pected to be a USDA quasi-judicial hearing, 
turned out to be no hearing at all, but a 
shocking example of what government power 
has done to us. 

The “hearing” was requested by Eastern 
Shore independent dairymen and farmers so 
they might try to prove that the Eastern 
Shore should be taken out of the Baltimore 
Milk Market Order No. 127. 


Refused to be heard. What a 


the 13 colonies has been the meeting place 
for the discussion of public questions. Here 
and now on the Eastern Shore in Dorchester 
County, a public and personal question can't 
be discussed because a Benson “dairy dy- 
nasty” bureaucrat and examiner say “No. 
Little chimney—heated hot.” 

Following 1% days of effort, counsel for 
independent milk producers and bottlers re- 
quested the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to recess the “hearing.” 

Counsel, for Mills Dairy, Shiloh Dairy, 
Twilley Dairy, and a number of independent 
farmers in adjoining counties, very ably at 
the outset set forth what they planned to 
present as new evidence and that they pro- 
posed to prove that the Eastern Shore should 
be taken out of the Baltimore Federal Milk 
Order No. 127. 

Milk orders were originally set up to pro- 
tect farmers’ prices on raw milk. Today 
Baltimore milkmen have frankly said that 
the 127 Milk Order controls the retail price 
of milk (where the milk is sold) not where 
it is produced. 

At considerable expense counsel for the de- 
dendants brought together some 50 witnesses 
to try to convince the USDA that the 127 
order is not needed, not wanted, and that 
farmers will get less money for their milk, 
consumers will pay more, independent dairy- 
men (bottlers) will be put out of business 
and the economy of the Shore will be im- 
paired. This $15 million business received no 
consideration of its viewpoint. 

This is the general of most milk 
orders. The Eastern Shore isn’t the only 
place suffering from USDA “Dairy Dynasty” 
pressure. Iowa and several other States are 
hard hit. 

The House Agriculture Committee Milk 
Order hearings in Washington May 18-20 of 
this year brought out some startling evi- 
dence. And it is heard that there is more to 
come. 

But now the Eastern Shore has a real 
economic ‘problem. The Governor and his 
Economic Development Commission might 
carefully look into. this one. Politicians, 
except Congressman JOHNSON have not 
been “on the ball” on this local farm 
problem. 

It should be made clear that the USDA 
“Jumped the gun” and hauled five bottlers 
into Federal court before they had an oppor- 
tunity to get the 15A petition hearing, which 
they have been asking for, to prove they 
should not be under the Baltimore Order No. 
127. 

They sey the USDA is dead wrong when it 
tries to put any man in jail before giving 
that man a full and fair hearing on its own 
Department rules. Eastern Shore men say 
they haven’t had a fair hearing and that the 
USDA is trying to force them to comply with 
its order or put them in jail before giving 
them a fair hearing. 

Where is the justice in a case when a man 
is tried for not complying with an order 
before he has a chance to try to prove he 
should not have to comply with it in the 
first place? 

Eighteen witnesses were put on the stand 
but not one was allowed to give any testi- 
mony. The only way counsel for the Shore- 
men, James K. Knudsen and Ben Melnicoff, 
could get any testimony into the record 
was by counsel saying what the witness 
would have said by proffer. 

The Examiner said counsel could only 
show that findings of the Secretary in issuing 
the order were illegal. New evidence has 
come up since the order was promulgated, 
but counsel was not allowed to present it. 

The attorney for the USDA, Joseph A. 
Walsh, consistently objected to every ques- 
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tion and procedure and was consistently sus- 
tained by the Examiner, who compared him- 
self to a judge in a court of law, but did 
state that he was an Examiner under USDA 
administrative law. 

The entire 1% days were tense with both 
lawyers for the defendants and the Examiner 
speaking loudly and pounding on bench and 
table. At lunch time the Examiner was be- 
rated by several persons involved in the so- 
called hearing.- In fact there was so much 
uneasiness in the court house that the Cam- 
bridge city police officers felt it necessary to 
be present prior to the lunch hour on the 
second day and remain until the hearing was 
recessed. 

Attorneys for the local petitioners saw 
they were getting nowhere and requested 
that the petition be referred back to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or to the Chief USDA 
Judicial Officer. The Examiner refused and 
indicated that he was hearing the case and 
whatever recommendation he made would 
most likely stand. 

He consistertly said he would not listen 
to any testimony other than arguments on 
the testimony given the original hearings 
on the Federal milk order in Baltimore about 
2 years ago. He said that it was.a waste of 
time. 

Even a life-term murderer can get a new 
hearing on new evidence! There are a num- 
ber of instances throughout the United 
States where men have been proven inno- 
cent and released—and paid for time served. 

Yet, businessmen and farmers on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, after 8 months 
of asking, cannot get a fair and full hearing 
before the Department of Agriculture—not a 
commentary on the democratic system. 

The whole mess at Cambridge is a sad 
commentary on the Democratic system. 

It’s a shame that more thinking Eastern 
Shore men could not have been present and 
seen this performance which dairy farmers 
present were in no mood to experience. 

Could it be that this case at Cambridge 
would have its counterpart in Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s immortal “Concord —- sung 
April 19, 1836, at the Minute Man Monu- 
ment? . 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world!” 





Message to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committtee of America on Its 20th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following message 
to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America on the occasion of its 20th 
anniversary: 

MESSAGE TO THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS Com- 
MITTEE OF AMERICA ON ITS 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY 
Tyranny has never been a stranger to the 


courageous people of the Ukraine. Long has 
it been their lot to be the victims of expand- 
to 


The Ukraine has particularly fared fll at 
the hands of Russian imperialism. 
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claiming to have cast aside the tenets of 
prior Russian expansionism and though pic- 
turing itself as the new savior of the masses, 
the Soviet Union became the most vicious 
oppressor in the long and hard fought saga of 
the Ukraine. Within 5 years after it had 
taken power the Soviet Union realized that a 
major stumbling block to her plans for world 
conquest lay in the nationalist strivings of 
the Ukraine. Repression of Ukraine culture, 
massacres of innocents, mass deportations to 
Siberia—all have been used to consolidate 
the power of the U.S.S.R. over the Ukraine. 

In the past the Ukraine has always emerged 
triumphant with her enemy deStroyed. 
Years might have passed but victory in each 
case was ultimately and gloriously hers. Yet 
in the periods of arduous waiting, years of 
fearing the every knock on the door, years 
of starvation and persecution, hope remained 
alive. It had to if ever the Ukrainian people 
were to become free again. 

It is such an organization as the Ukrainian 
Vongress Committee of American which pro- 
vides the captive nations with this potent 
weapon against the Communist aggressor. 
The committee goes even further for it real- 
izes that hope alone cannot defeat a historic 
imperialism and a modern totalitarianism. 
That is why the program of the committee, 
its splendid publications, and the unflagging 
efforts of its membership of two and one half 
million are all fulfilling a highly commend- 
able and active service to America, to the 
free world and to the enslaved multitudes 
under the Soviet heel. That is why, on be- 
half of the millions in the dozen captive 
nations and on behalf of America I wish to 
congratulate and to thank the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America on its 20th 
anniversary. 





Radio and Television Programing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
cern of our Nation with the-.uses being 
made of radio and television has been 
reflected many times in discussions con- 
ducted on this floor. I know that our 
citizens recognize the fine work of this 
Congress to insure that the vast re- 
sources of the radio and television media 
would be used constructively. 

Last fall, I was among many who 
spoke out against the indifference to the 
public interest revealed in certain TV 
and radio practices. At that time I 
urged the listening and viewing public 
in my Connecticut community to insist 
upon an improvement of radio and tele- 
vision programing. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we should con- 
tinue our concern with our national, 
educational, and entertainment media; 
I believe citizens should expect that the 
great power of the airwaves be used in 
behalf of the public good. I believe = 
this concern should be 
oiiy ter betiaatenh Ud Want to koe bes ceo 
acclaim for what is praiseworthy. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
eall the attention of the House to a 
unique program being developed by the 
national broaticasting system. Recog- 
nizing the urgent need for widespread 
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public participation in defining Amer- 
ica’s national goals and purposes, the 
National Broadcasting Co. will begin a 


weekly television series this fall that will - 


deal with vital current issues through 
live discussions and debates. The pro- 
gram, entitled, “The Nation’s Future,” 
will premiere on November 12. 

As a Representative from the State of 
Connecticut where the town meeting still 
flourishes in many communities, I am 
particularly pleased with the unique ap- 
proach which this program will make to 
subjects of pressing concern to each citi- 
zen and to the Nation. These giscus- 
sions will be led by statesmen in public 
life, including world leaders, Members of 
Congress, ambassadors, economists, and 
idealists, as well as leaders from man- 
agement and labor. Recognizing that 
every citizen has a personal stake in 
these issues the National Broadcasting 
Co. will arrange for these programs to be 
integrated with local activities so as to 
stimulate discussions in local, civic, fra- 
ternal and educational groups. Re- 
search and study material will be sent 
to these groups in advance of each week- 
ly program. The National Broadcasting 
Co. will also arrange and organize the 
participation of the air of represent- 
atives of these local groups. Through 
the cooperation of the National Broad- 
casting Co. affiliates in each area, the 
Nation’s future will give countrywide 
scope to our traditional town meeting 


* system, 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that the National 
Broadcasting Co. is to be highly com- 
mended for its efforts in originating a 
program of such vital national impor- 
tance which will give our people an op- 
portunity to reexamine their ideals and 
aspirations and utilize the facts for mak- 
ing informed opinions and judgment. I 
know that the Nation’s future will gen- 
erate a deeper conscience of the Ameri- 
can way of life and the values of democe 
racy and freedom as well as the impor- 
tance of safeguarding these values not 
only in our country but the world over. 

This is television programing at its 
best. This is the kind of programing 
America needs, and I am certain the suc- 
cess of the Nation’s future will prove it 
is what America wants. 





A Cuban on Caba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
following which appeared as a letter to 
the editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Since this letter was written 
by a Cuban, I believe it is especially 
significant and would recommend its 





. Careful study by all Members of this 
body. 
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The letter follows: 
A CUBAN ON CUBA 
To the CHRIsTIAN ScrENCE MONITOR: 

Please allow me to congratulate you on 
your editorial of June 9, “Cuba: Restraint 
But Not Inaction.” 

It is certainly encouraging to realize the 
importance your newspaper gives to the 
tremendous menace a Communist regime in 
Cuba offers not only to the United States but 
to all the Latin American countries. How- 
ever, your answers to your. own question, 
What can be done (about this serious 
danger to our democracies)? fall short of 


Ahe right solution. 


Have you, or the American people stopped 
to consider what would happen if Cuba and 
Russia sign a mutual security treaty? And 
you can bet that this is in the making. 
Perhaps some naive people believe such a 
treaty will provide the right “excuse” for 
the United States to use the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which would permit an American 
intervention in Cuban affairs. However, 
they better think twice about the con- 
sequences of such action after a Russian- 
Cuban agreement has been signed. There 
will be no way to break it up, except by 
risking a third world war. 

Let us not forget Russia's grip on Hungary, 
Poland, and the rest of the Soviet satellite 
countries. What would happen if we try to 
liberate any of these countries? The same 
goes for Cuba after it has signed a security 
pact with Russia. 

Cuba, as a new “Socialist State of the 
People” will be the trampoline from which 
@ more direct Communist infiltration in 
Latin America will bounce off. Russian planes 
and submarines will be watching our shores, 
waiting for the right moment to act. Bal- 
listic missiles will not be hard to set up, 
and at only 90 miles from us. And, worst 
of all, democratic governments in Latin 
America will fall one after the other. The 
end, then, is obvious. 

It is because of the above-mentioned 
premises that the United States must act 
now, before it is too late. 

Among the things, the United States 
should do, as of now, the following are para- 
mount: 

1. Break off diplomatic relations with 
Castro’s government. (The rest of Latin 
America will follow because they know that 
in this struggle between democracy and 
communism there is no middle ground, and 
they know their place is with the United 
States. After all, for less reasons Colombia 
has broken up diplomatic relations with the 
Dominican Republic; and Guatemala with 
Cuba; and many a Latin American country 
has broken up diplomatic relations with an- 
other Latin American nation for practically 
no reason.) 

2. After this initial step, all Cuban dele- 
gations and consulates, and 26 of July Clubs 
in the United States will have to pack up 
and take their Communist propaganda with 
them, This, at least, will stop men such as 
the director of La Gaceta—-a Spanish news- 
paper published in Tampa—from saying 
that the President of Cuba is not a Com- 
munist, when it is well known by all of us 
(Cubans) that the President of Cuba ran 
for Representative to the Lower Chamber of 
Cienfuegos (Cuba) in the Communist 
Party in the elections of 1944; and that he 
was an Officer of the Communist Party’s 
local committee of said city of Cienfuegos 
during 1940-44; and that he was personal 
secretary of Juan Marinello, No. 1 Commu- 
nist of Cuba for more than 30 years. 

3. It will be very easy then (for the United 
States) to cut off the tremendous subsidy 
paid to Cuba’s sugar industry, which will be 
forced to sell its sugar to Russia at the price 
they are so proud to brag about, little over 
2 cents a pound. Certainly, the Cuban peo- 
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ple will suffer. But they stand to suffer 10 
times more under the Communist regime of 
Castro. 

Then, let Castro bring petroleum from 
Russia—after the three American and Eng- 
lish refining companies have finally pulled 
out, even if, they lose millions of dollars 
(they are going to lose them anyhow). 
Eventually, a new and democratic govern- 
ment will take over in Cuba. And with it, 
and with the rest of the democratic govern- 
ments of Latin America, the United States 
can go back to its job of closing the gap 
between its tremendous high standard of 
living and the tremendous low standard of 
living of most, if not all, of the Latin 
American countries, 

RAFAEL LECUONA. 

TALLAHASSEE, PLA. 





Address by Hon. Francis E. Walter Before 
the Texas Department of the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our colleague, the Honorable Francis E. 
WalttTer, addressed the Texas Depart- 
ment of the American Legion on the oc- 
casion of its annual convention in Dallas, 
Tex. 

I obtained a copy of Mr. WALTER’s 
speech and read it with great interest. 
It is so timely and so cogent that.I know 
many others will want to read it. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FRANCIS FE. WALTER, 
DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, TEXAS DE- 
PARTMENT, THE AMERICAN LEGION, DALLAs, 
Tex., AuGUsT 12, 1960 


In glancing at the correspondence which 
I had with Commander Peters in response 
to the inyitation to speak to this convention, 
I noticed that I addressed him as “Dear Com- 
rade.” To those of us in the Legion, this 
salutation has special significance, because 
as comrades in arms we have shared com- 
mon dangers and as Legionnaires we are ded- 
icated to common objectives. 

How curious it is that even this salutation 
“Comrade” has been appropriated and per- 
verted by our Communist enemy who de- 
bauches language itself. 

Masquerading behind a facade of peace, 
they have brought to this planet total war- 
fare, in which every weapon—military, psy- 
chological, diplomatic, political, and eco- 
nomic—is employed. 

In the name of freedom they have im- 
posed slavery on one-third of the people of 
this globe. Under the banner of humani- 
tarianism they have brought more suffering 
and human misery than any force since the 
dawn of time. Under the guise of the more 
abundant life, they have reaped a harvest 
of death and destruction— and the end is 
not in sight. 

That in the course of 50 years a devilish 
conspiracy should evolve and should gain 
such momentum as to encircle the globe with 
its tentacles, is sobering indeed. That this 
conspiracy should pretend to be Messianic 
in intent and purpose ts diabolical, but com- 
prehensible. 
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What is incomprehensible, however; is 


and 
the plain, obvious record which they write in 
human blood, even now they continue to 
dupe those whom they would destroy. Even 
those who have faced them.in mortal com- 
bat on the field of battle are among the 
victims of their deceit, 

A 5-year study made by a special com- 
mittee selected by the Secretary of Defense, 
of the conduct of American prisoners of war 
during the Korean conflict reveals that one 
out of every three American prisoners of war 
collaborated with the Communists. Their 
collaboration included Communist 


communism, Seventy-five American prison- 


I brought with me to this convention 
motion picture films depicting the Com- 


munist-led student riots during the recent - 


hearings of the committee in San Francisco. 
That these riots were the results of Com- 
munist infiltration is clearly demonstrated, 
not only by the films, but by the factual ma- 
terial contained in. a report made to our 
committee by the FBI, which we just pub- 
lished and which confirms beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that these student riots were in- 
spired and directed by trained Communist 
agents. In the words of J. Edgar Hoover, 
“The Communist success in San Francisco in 
May 1960 proves that it can happen here.” 

How do we account for the sordid dis- 
closures contained in the report on the con- 
duct of American prisoners of war during 
the Korean conflict? What interpretation 
is to be made of the fact that a great many 
students here on American soil defied law- 
ful authority and openly rioted against a duly 
constituted committee of the U.S. Congress? 

In attempting to assess the reasons for the 
conduct of the Americans who betrayed their 
cause during the Korean conflict, the special 
committee appointed by the Secretary of De- 
fense states: 

“When plunged into a Communist indoc- 
trination mill, the average American POW 
was under a serious handicap. Enemy polit- 
ical officers forced him to read Marxian liter- 
ature. He was compelled to participate in 
debates. He had to tell what he knew about 
American politics and American history. 
And many times the Chinese or Korean in- 
structors knew more about these subjects 
than he did. This brainstorming caught 
many American prisoners off guard. Tio most 
of them it came as a complete surprise and 
they were unprepared. Lectures, study 
groups, discussion groups, a blizzard of prop- 
aganda, and hurricanes of violent oratory 
were all a part of the enemy technique. 

“Ignorance lay behind much of this 
trouble. A great many servicemen were 
teenagers. At home they had thought of 
politics as dry editorials or uninteresting 
speeches, dull as ditchwater. They were 
unprepared to give the commissars an argu- 
ment. 

“Some of the POW’s—among them men 
who became defectors—had heard of com- 
munism only as a name. Many had never 
before heard of Karl Marx. And here was 
communism held up as the salvation of the 
world and Marx as mankind’s benefactor. 

“The committee heard evidence which re- 
vealed that many of the POW’s knew too 
little about the United States and its ideals 
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and traditions. So the Chinese indoctri- 
nators had the advantage. 

“The uninformed POW’s were up against 
it. They couldn’t answer arguments in favor 
of communism with arguments in favor of 
Americanism, because they knew very little 
about their America.” 

And what of the large number of students 
who engaged in the San Francisco riots? 
Shortly after the publication of the FBI re- 
port in which appears the identification of 
trained Communist agitators and the tech- 
niques which they employed in agitating to 
action the students who were engaged in the 
riots, a number of the rioting students joined 
in the issuance of a public statement deny- 
ing any cognizance that they had been led 
by Communists. 

The fact is that of those who participated 
in the riots in San Francisco not more than 
a dozen were Communists, but they were 
trained in the techniques of incitement to 
riot. They spent weeks in laying the ground- 
work. They knew they had material to work 
with which had been conditioned by clever 
propaganda. They were organized for action 
and at the proper time they pulled the switch 
and then lurked in the background while the 
students did their dirty work. 

One month »efore the Communist-led stu- 
dent riots in San Francisco, we read of riots 
in Korea in which large numbers of students 
joined mobs led by Communist agitators to 
force the abdication of a stanch anti-Com- 
munist regime. At about the same time, an 
estimated 100,000 British young people 
jammed London's Trafalgar Square in a Com- 
munist-oriented “ban the bomb” rally. 

Within days after the San Francisco stu- 
dent riots, we read of a Communist-led stu- 
dent rally of 20,000 in Bologna, Italy, to pro- 
test U.S. bases there, and we read of similar 
rioting student demonstrations in Indonesia, 
in Laos and Brazil. A few weeks later, the 
proposed visit of the President of the United 
States to Japan was canceled as a result of 
demonstrations by hundreds of thousands 
spearheaded by Communist-led students. 

I surmise that in each of these riots—as in 
all Communist enterprises—only a handful 
of Communist agents who knew their busi- 
ness as agitators were directly responsible for 
the demonstrations of the multitudes. 

This brings us to consideration of one of 
the dangerous fallacies which many people 
entertain in attempting to appraise and 
evaluate the threat of communism. It is 
often said by people of unquestioned patriot- 
ism and of good faith that we in the United 
States have little to fear from communism or 
from Communists because they are counted 
only in the thousands in a population of 180 
million. 

Time and time again the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has pointed out that 
the strength of the Communist movement in 
any of its ramifications bears little relation- 
ship to the number of its members; that 
instead, its strength and effectiveness are in 
direct ratio to the intensity of the efforts of. 
the few who are trained and disciplined 
agents. It was with only a relative few that 
Lenin seized control of the government of 
Soviet Russia. Even today only 3 or 4 per- 
cent of the captive nations are Communists. 
It is estimated that of the 33 million Com- 
munists in the world today probably not 
more than 10 percent, some 3 million, are 
the hard-core trained zealots and yet these 
3 million control absolutely 900 million and 
are masters of the world conspiracy which 
has tentacles on every continent of the globe. 
To attempt to appraise the strength of the 
Communist movement in terms of numbers, 
then, is like appraising the threat of cancer 
to the human body by comparing the size 
of the cancer with the rest of the body which 
is sound. 

Permit me to dwell briefly on one phase 
of Communist subversion which is illustrated 
by the student riots which demonstrate the 
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power of a few trained agents, namely, Com- 
munist infiltration of youth. At the outset, 
let me say that the overwhelming majority 
of the young people of this Nation are of 
unquestioned patriotism and dedication to 
all that is good and noble in our society. 
But this most not beguile us into feeling 
that the threat from Communist infiltrators 
among our youth is insignificant. The fact 
is that today the Communist conspiracy has 
given a top priority to infiltration and sub- 
version of youth over the world and is right 


now concentrating on its program of sub-— 


version of the youth of the United States. 

Here is a resolution passed last year at the 
national convention of the Communist 
Party: 

“The national committee within a period 
of no more than 30 days after the adjourn- 
ment of this convention, shall appoint a full- 
time director of youth affairs and establish a 
functioning national commission on youth 
affairs composed of youth and adult mem- 
bers. This commission, amongst other 
things, shall issue a regular national party 
youth bulletin. We urge that in a brief 
period of time those State committees which 
have not done so, shall establish political 
and organizational responsibility for youth 
affairs.” 

About a year ago the Committee on Un- 
American Activities began a series of hear- 
ings on Communist activities and propa- 
ganda among youth groups. Let me recite 
to you some of the factual material devel- 
oped in these hearings. 

Officials of the U.S. Bureau of Customs 
of the U.S. Treasury Department displayed 
to the committee samples of typical Com- 
munist propaganda periodicals published 
abroad and sent into the United States des- 
tined to student groups in schools and col- 
leges. These officials testified that every 
school and college in the United States is 
directly or indirectly the recipient of some 
of these Communist propaganda publica- 
tions. A spot check of Communist propa- 
ganda destined to schools and colleges in 
this country was made at New Orleans which 
is one of the lesser ports of entry of approxi- 
mately 40 ports through which Communist 
propaganda is entering the country. The re- 
sult of the spot check made at New Orleans 
showed that at least 300,000 packages of 
Communist propaganda destined to schools 
and colleges in the United States were proc- 
essed there during a 12-month period and 
that from 5 to 15 separate publications were 
contained in each package. 

This propaganda emanates from two major 
international Communist-controlled youth 
organizations, the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, and the International Union 
of Students. These organizations publish 
at least 40 different periodicals which are 
disseminated regularly in schools and col- 
leges over the world, including the United 
States. None of these publications bears 
labeling as Communist propaganda, however, 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

In the United States, tied in with each 
of these two major international Commu- 
nist-controlled youth organizations are stu- 
dent groups which, wittingly or unwittingly, 
are conduits for Communist poison. 

Running parallel with this Communist 
operation there are now infiltrating among 
youth groups, trained Communist agents 
under the immediate direction of Hyman 
Lumer, educational director of the Com- 
munist Party. These Communist agents, 
who are masters of perversion, attempt to 
turn the legitimate concern of our young 
people for peace, freedom, civil liberties and 
the whole area of humanitarianism into an 
acceptance of the Communist program which 
is served up under false labels. At the same 
time, with diabolical cleverness, these Com- 
munist agents arouse student groups into 
an attack against law enforcement agencies 
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of the Government which are portrayed ag 
instruments of oppression. 

And let me say, that in this program of 
Communist subversion, the plain fact is 
that Communist agents are frequently as- 
sisted by the professors in the classrooms, 
And the American Association of University 
Professors has a consistent record of censor- 
ship against schools and colleges which fire 
Communist instructors. 

“Wait * * * I refuse to accept an award 
from an organization I cannot respect.” So 
said young Stephen Bayne recently in re- 
fusing an American Legion Post citizen 
award, Those of us who are constantly en- 
gaged in surveying the operations of the 
Communist conspiracy and the impact 
which this monolithic force has on all seg- 
ments of our society were not shocked at 
this statement, because the brainwashing 
technique of the Communists has not been 
confined to prisoners of war or to the lead- 
ing of students-in rioting. I dare suggest 
that the statement by young Bayne is only 
& symptom of a disease which results from 
a deliberate infection. 

We are today concerned about building 
more schoolrooms with better equipment for 
training our youth, but our curricula are 
almost void of training regarding the machi- 
nations and operations of the world force 
which threatens freedom everywhere. I have 
frequently observed that the most appalling 
fact of our time is our own ignorance re- 
specting the Communist menace and we are 
beginning to reap the harvest of our ig- 
norance, 

The American Legion is to be commended 
on its “Back to God” program which em- 
phasizes basic beliefs in the Divine and in 
spiriutal values. But this is only a start. 
If the forces of freedom are to survive on 
this globe, we need desperately to inculcate 
in our youth the virtues of patriotism and 
@ recognition simply that treason is wrong. 
We need to reemphasize the sources of 
strength of our own free society and then 
we need to present to our youth a critical 
study of communism, its ideology, philos- 
ophy and communism in action. This an- 
alytical study of communism which I sug- 
gest must not, of course, be confused with 
advocacy of Communist doctrine. In other 
words, Iam suggesting study of communism 
in the same manner that the criminologist 
studies crime—not for the purpose of em- 
ulating the criminals, but in order to cope 
with crime. 


The Committee on Un-American Activities 
and your own Americanism Commission of 
the Legion, as well as other non-govern- 
mental patriotic organizations are constantly 
publishing authoritative reports and other 
documentation which are excellent source 
material. 

This program which I have outlined might 
well be a pilot project to be undertaken by 
the American Legion of Texas, to urge and 
assist every school and college in this State 
to equip its students to cope with the great- 
est challenge in history—a challenge which 
we shall either meet or perish. 





Christ and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°° 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 


we move toward adjournment, the fall 
campaign and election in November, I re- 
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call the Lutheran Hour broadcast of July 
10, 1960. 

The speaker was the Reverend Lam- 
bert Brose, known to many Members of 
both the Senate and House, because of 
his work with the Armed Services Com- 
mission of the Lutheran Church, Mis- 
souri Synod. 

_ Because Lambert Brose’s message is as 

timely now as when it first was deliv- 
ered, and will be as timely in November, 
when our people will cast their ballots, I 
ask unanimous consent that his address 
be printed at this point in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CuRIST AND POLITICS 
(By Lambert Brose) 


“What do you thing about the Connally 
amendment?” I asked that question of six 
of my friends recently. 

Five of them looked at me dubiously and 
either asked, “What’s the Connally amend- 
ment?” or quickly changed the subject. 
Only one stopped to discuss the matter—and 
he was a political columnist. 

From now until November people will be 
interested in the presidential election cam- 
paign. They will be interested in how sin- 
cere the candidates’ voices sound, or whether 
or not they “look like a President should.” 
And there will be great interest on the part 
of certain groups in issues that will affect 
them very obviously, health insurance for 
those over 65, for example. But, judging 
from the past, most people will probably not 
know much more about the issues in gen- 
eral than did my friends about the Connally 
amendment. 

And, in those years when we do not have 
a presidential election, the political igno- 
rance of most citizens is appalling. 

‘Is this too pessimistic an appraisal? Let 
me point out that these people I asked about 
the Connally amendment were all very active 
members of Christian churches. When one 
realizes how much the successful function- 
ing of our democratic form of government 
depends on an informed citizenry, it’s appal- 
ling when any considerable number of citi- 
zens are ignorant of political issues. But 
when church people—whose religion teaches 
them to be good citizens, and all that that 
implies—are that way, it’s disturbing indeed. 

A Washington clergyman once made a 
statement in this connection which sounds a 
little shocking, at first. He said: “Anyone 
who isn’t interested in politics isn’t much of 
a Christian.” But when you think about it, 
there’s a lot of truth to it. Politics affects 
almost every area of a Christian’s life—first, 
in his role simply as a citizen. The food he 
eats, for example. You wouldn't think there 
would be much politics involved in that. 
However, millions of votes this November 
may hinge on how much—or how little, if 
any—the presidential candidates say the 
Government ought to guarantee farmers for 
the food they grow. 

Or the air we breathe. And think of the 
politics involved in passing antismog and 
other antiair pollution laws. 

I doubt that you can think of a single 
day-to-day activity of a Christian that isn’t 
vitally affected by politics. 

However, it is the religious motivation for 
a Christian's participation in politics that 
we would like to stress in this message on 
“Christ and Politics.” 

Christ’s great mission is not, obviously, a 
political one. That is clear to us today. 
But when He walked upon this earth as the 
God-man, He had to tell the people that 
again and again. They were looking for a 
political messiah who would lead them in 





a political revolution against the Roman 
Government. Jesus had to tell them force- 
fully that His Kingdom was not of this world. 

Christ came into the world to live, suffer, 
and die so that men might have forgiveness 
of sins; that, believing in Him, they might 
live eternally in heaven. He came to seek 
souls. His interest in politics was purely 
a subordinate one. Butit was there. And it 
is important. 

Jesus was interested in politics because it 
is political government which can make this 
world a more orderly place in which to live—~ 
so that the all-important work of preaching 
the Gospel, of preparing men for lasting life, 
might be hindered as little ag possible. 

Christ, as true God, ordained that order 
in the world should be maintained by gov- 
ernment. He did not ordain what form gov- 
ernment should take. That—and seeing to 
it that whatever form of government we 
choose is as efficient and good as we can 
make it—that is what Christ expects of His 
followers. And that we do through our par- 
ticipation in politics. 

Let’s see how this ought to work out in 
our lives today. The Savior has told us that 
our great mission in life is to “preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” There is no men- 
tion here of politics. But the implication 
that Christ’s followers are to participate 
in politics is here, nevertheless. Because, 
in order to preach the Gospel as efficiently 
as possible, we must try to clear away all 
obstacles that are barriers to preaching the 
Gospel. 

War—for example. War, on balance, is 
certainly a hindrance to worldwide missions 
work. A Christian wants to do everything 
he can to do away with war, individually 
and through his church. But think how 
much more effective it is when the entire 
machinery of his government is set in mo- 
tion for peace—-peace which will further con- 
ditions favorable to teaching men about 
eternal life. Consequently, a Christian as- 
suredly has the responsibility of doing all 
he can politically to influence his govern- 
ment toward working for peace. Not a cow- 
ardly peace which would allow godless com- 
munism to take over the world bit by bit, 
destroying men’s souls as well as their 
bodies, but a just peace. 

Or take the problem of world hunger. It 
is often said that three out of every five 
people in the world go to bed hungry every 
single night of their lives. A Christian wants 
to help these people out of sheer humani- 
tarian impulses, of course. “For God 60 
loved the world,” says the Bible. That in- 
cludes men’s bodies. But a Christian has a 
far higher purpose for feeding the hungry 
than merely to give them bodily comfort— 
just as God has a far higher purpose. The 
Christian says: “It’s hard for a man to 
listen to the Gospel of Jesus Christ when his 
empty stomach cries out so loud he doesn’t 
hear the preaching.” Hunger stands in the 
way of teaching a man about the salvation 
of his soul. 

A Christian wants to do all he can to 
allay the world’s hunger through secular 
agencies, through his church. But again, 
think how much more effective it is, how 
infinitely greater the number of people who 
can be reached when our Government throws 
open its huge granaries of surplus grains to 
feed the world’s hungry. There are per- 
plexing problems involved, of course—such 
as the danger of upsetting the world grain 
markets. But that’s where a Christian’s 
political responsibility comes in. He is to 
do the hard work of studying this subject 
in the light of the complex problems in- 
volved, and then seek to influence his gov- 
ernment—through his representatives in 
Washington, through his vote—to do what 
he thinks best to clear away this obstacle 
to the preaching of the Gospel. 

When a Christian realizes how extremely 
important political action can be in making 
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the world a better place to live—not only 
for a safer, more pleasant life on earth, but 
especially in facilitating the work of prepar- 
ing people for life in eternity—then he as- 
suredly will want to. undertake the hard 
work of participating in politics. 

Then he'll be willing to take on the hard 
work, first, of informing himself on political 
issues. It is hard work. It takes a great 
deal of willpower to break habits of years 
standing—the habit, for example, of skipping 
the editorial page in order to get to Li'l 
Abner, or Dear Abby, or the sports pages as 
quickly as possible. 

Then he’ll want to take on the hard work 
of trying to be informed on both sides of 
the issues. Almost everyone, I suppose, 
wants to be known as an “openminded” 
person. But it’s very difficult. I wonder 
how many listening right now make the 
effort, for example, of reading a daily paper 
expressing a political viewpoint that’s dif- 
ferent from the paper they usually read. 

Most important, a Christian then will want 
to vote—not only in national, but in State 
and local elections. After all, it is you and 
I—the citizens of this Nation—who, in the 
long run, govern this country, through our 
votes. A democratic form of government 


» functions successfully only when its citizens 


function successfully—by voting intelli- 
gently. 

Yes, a Christian, feeling that God has 
given him certain special gifts and abilities, 
may decide that it is his responsibility to 
run for public office. The results of a recent 
survey show that 73 percent of American 
parents interviewed do not want their chil- 
dren to run for political office, mostly be- 
cause they think that politics are dirty. 
When you realize how much our system de- 
pends upon good men in government, that’s 
a frightening situation. Of course there’s 
dirt and graft and corruption in polities, just 
as there is in business, and unions, and in 
any human endeavor. A Christian's job is to 
do what he can to clean up the dirt— 
wherever he finds it—including in political 
life. “Evil triumphs when good men fail 
to speak,” said Burke. 

As we said in the interview before, a 
Christian can be a tremendous influence 
in politics. In his own family, by informing 
himself on the issues and voting respon- 
sibly; in his community; and the higher he 
goes, the more influence he can exert. Sure, 
I’ve heard the old cliche that the last word 
in every politician’s speech is “God.” Un- 
doubtedly religion is used as a cloak of hy- 
pocrisy by many a politician, just as it is 
by many a businessman, union. leader, 
farmer, or professional man. But when a 
Christian politician really lives his Christi- 
anity, he can be a powerful leaven in the 
affairs of men. 

There is one other matter—and it is the 
most important—that I would like to call to 
your attention in connection with this sub- 
ject, “Christ and Politics.” The activities 
mentioned so far can be engaged in by any 
qualified citizen, Christian or non-Christian. 
But one thing only the follower of Jesus 
Christ can do. Only he can pray to Christ, 
the almighty God, who has the power to 
change human hearts. 

When the Holy Spirit enters a man’s heart 
through the Scriptures, and gives him faith 
that Jesus Christ, by His sacrifice on Cal- 
vary’s cross, has forgiven his sins—when a 
man really believes this—his whole life is 
changed. Out of love to his Saviour he tries 
to lead a better life in every area of his activ- 
ity, including his political activity. And the 
more the gospel is preached, the more hu- 
man lives it changes, the stronger the family, ~ 
the community, the Nation become. 

What an incentive this ts for us in this 
day of widespread fuvenile delinquency, of 
admittedly low moral standards on every 
level of society, in the age of the payola. 
No matter how gloomy things seem to be, 4 
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Christian is an optimist. He has hope. He 
is assured that the Gospel. “is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” Nothing can stand against the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ when it is loosed upon 
human hearts. Not even the gates of hell 
shall prevail against it. 

So let us pray. Let us pray frequently and 
fervently that this Gospel may come into 
the hearts of more and more men and 
women, Let us pray that God will help us 
as—with that goal in mind—we try to do 
our part in helping run our Government 
through a wholehearted participation in its 
political life. We ask it in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 





Tribute to Hon. Paul Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
keen disappointment and regret that I 
learned of the intention of our beloved 
and esteemed colleague, the Honorable 
Pavt Brown, to retire after the close of 
this session of Congress. 

It is needless for me to say that his 
warm friendship, his advice and counsel 
and his wisdom and judgment after his 
27 years of dedicated service to his Na- 
tion, his State, and district will be sorely 
missed by all of us. His legislative ac- 
complishments are many; his friends 
here and throughout the Nation are le- 
gion; his loyalty, his integrity and his 
high statesmanship are matters of public 
record. 

I was especially fortunate when I first 
came to the Congress on January 3, 1939, 
in being assigned to the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House on 
which Paut Brown was then a high- 
ranking Democratic member. Thus, as 
@ new Member I became the recipient 
of his wise advice and counsel and the 
kindness and consideration which he ex- 
tended to all new Members of this great 
body. It was my good fortune to serve 
with him in the Banking and Currency 
Committee until nearly the end of 1942 
when I became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I am thus 
aware of the great contributions which 
he made to Federal housing and Federal 
banking laws and to the many other 
projects within the particular jurisdic- 
tion of the committee on which he served 
for such a long time. 

I join with other Members of the House 
who have paid tribute to the diligent, 
conscientious, and forthright manner in 
which Pau. Brown always tended to his 
duties here on the floor and placed him- 
self on record on the many issues which 
came before the Congress during his 27 
years of service here. Probably no Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives has 
a higher record of attendance and of 
recorded yea-and-nay votes on legisla- 
tive issues which have transpired. 

May I extend to you, Pavut, and to your 
family, my very best and most sincere 
wishes for a well-earned and highly de- 
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served period of relaxation from the in- 
cessant and heavy legislative duties 
which you have handled for so long and 
in such a faithful manner. 





Every Vote Counts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


° . OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, I introduced a resolution to 
establish a National Voters Day. The 
purpose of the resolution would be to 
increase voter participation in elec- 
tions—now at a deplorably low level. 

As we recall, the measure, Senate 
Joint Resolution 186, was passed by the 
Senate earlier this session. 

However, the House of Representa- 
tives has not yet taken action on it. 

Again and again, I have contacted the 
House Judiciary Committee urging that 
this matter be given favorable consider- 
ation. Although I know time is getting 
short, I sincerely hope that this can still 
be done prior to adjournment. 

I well recognize, of course, that the 
mere designation of a special day can- 
not do the whole job of increasing voter- 
ship. However, a major underlying pur- 
pose is to focus attention on the necés- 
sity of voting, and to encourage special 
efforts in this direction. 

I am deeply gratified, too, by the fact 
that across the Nation, a great many ef- 
forts—by labor, management, civic- 
minded organizations, and others—are 
being made to encourage more people to 
become knowledgeable on the basic is- 
sues and the candidates in the election, 
and to exercise their precious heritage of 
voting. 

As a fine example of the kind of en- 
couragement being given, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have an article by 
Joseph J. Delaney, general president of 
the International Operating Engineers 
entitled “Every Vote Counts’”—published 
in a recent edition of the International 
Operating Engineer—printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Every VorTe Counts 

The three most important words in the 
1960 election campaign are: Register, work, 
vote. 

In setting forth the duties of citizens— 
and especially of union members—we don’t 
want to sound repetitious, but we must re- 
peat and repeat the entreaty: register, work, 
and vote. We can’t emphasize these three 
jobs too often to our members and to all 
members in unions in the American labor 
movement. 

Before going into detail on the problem 
and figures on voting, I would like to make 
a@ few general observations on the 1960 cam- 
paign. 

Most of the election publicity in the public 
press and on television and radio will be de- 
voted to the faces and fortunes of the Presi- 
dential candidates and their vice presiden- 
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tial running mates. Since these personal- 
ities will receive more than adequate atten- 
tion, I should like to invite attention to 
some other offices. 


LABOR WANTS FAIRPLAY 


The party which wins the Presidency will 
control the Executive Department of the 
Federal Government. We would not mini- 
mize the importance of this fact, especially 
since the controlling party has the say-so on 
who will be named to commissions, agencies, 
the Cabinet, etc. It is most important that 
we have the right kind of people on these 
regulatory and administrative agencies. I 
don’t need to point out that a National 
Labor Relations Board which can be strongly 
pitched against labor can be a real problem. 
Organized labor has never said that it wants 
an uneven or unfair advantage before our 
Federal or State regulatory agencies. All we 
want is an even break and fairplay. Im- 
partial administration and regulation of laws 
and the rules governing the conduct of all 
affairs which affect unions and union mem- 
bers are all that we seek and all that we 
ask 


Although primary focus is directed toward 
the top election tickets, and while we would 
not downgrade their importance, we invite 
attention to other candidates before the 
electorate. 

This year one-third of the Members of the 
Senate and all the Members of the House of 
Representatives are standing for election. 
It is important, indeed, that we elect a Con- 
gress which will be fair and unbiased. A 
Member of the Senate is in office for 6 years, 
and so when the voters name a man for that 
Office in his State they either enjoy the fine 
service of a good man who is fair as a Senator 
or they are stuck with an untrustworthy one 
on whom they cannot really depend. It is 
up to the voters to name the right kind of 
men to the Senate. 


REELECTION IS A PROBLEM 


The Representatives’ office term is only 
2 years, and this often means that the Mem- 
ber has to spend about half his time, the 
last half, politicking in order to get reelected. 

Congress is especially important with refer- 
ence to laws which affect all the people. 
Regulation of labor is, of course, the one big 
item with which labor unions are most fa- 
miliar. The lives of unions and their mem- 
bers have become a great deal more compli- 
cated and regimented since the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley law in 1947 and the Lan- 
drum-Griffin law (Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act) of 1959. We will 
get more of this type of legislation unless 
we elect the right kind of candidates and 
insist that they stick to their preelection 
pledges. 

Too often union people neglect State elec- 
tions in which members of the State legisla- 
tures are named. Many of these elections 
are decided on personal or local issues, most 
frequently having nothing to do with labor 
or its problems. 

On the other hand, many problems come 
before State legislatures which vitally con- 
cern organized labor and working people 
generally. We all know about State right- 
to-work laws and how damaging they can 
be. Any threat of a right-to-work law should 
be a big red flag to all union voters and 
their families. But there are other items on 
the legislative agenda affecting labor. 

State minimum wage standards, educa- 
tional appropriations and regulations, un- 
employment insurance allowances, standards 
of workmen's compensation, safety regula- 
tions, and a host of other subjects are within 
the province of the State legislatures. If 
the working people want a decent break in 
these areas, they must elect the right kind 
of candidates to State office. They should 
not become wholly preoccupied with the 
presidential race and neglect State contests. 
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Labor can take a licking even in cities 
through oppressive regulations passed by a 
city council. Some of these regulations can 
hamper some of labor's most basic activities 
in the way of organization and conducting 
its business at the local level. 

Thus we see the importance of voting and 
voting intelligently at every level, city, State, 
and Federal. 

These observations bring us to the concept 
of the importance of every single vote. In 
1944 the late Senator Robert A. Taft carried 
Ohio by less than one vote per precinct— 
one vote per precinct. A smiliar victory for 
another Senator, the late Richard Neuberger, 
in Oregon, was chalked up in 1948—a margin 
of one vote per precinct. 

EIGHT TEN-THOUSANDTHS OF 1 PERCENT 


In the State of Texas a total of 404,191 
votes were cast for LyNpoN JOHNSON for the 
U.S. Senate in 1948. He defeated his oppo- 
nent, a former Governor, who received 494,- 
104 votes. This was a margin of 87 
votes out of 988,295 votes cast. Don't 
tell any partisans of LYNDON JOHNSON that 
their votes didn’t count when the figure 
87 vote-margin represented eight ten-thou- 
sandths of 1 percent of the total. 

Former Gov. Averell Harriman won in 1954 
by slightly more than one vote per precinct 
and 1950 Michigan's Gov. Mennen Williams 
was elected in 1950 by less than one vote 
for every three precincts. : 

The closeness of the 1948 presidential elec- 
tion is recalled by all, but many may not 
recall that President Truman won Ohio by 
one vote per precinct. 

In looking at these close votes we might 
well examine the scorecard on voting by 
States. What States do the best job of get- 
ting out the vote? Idaho ranks at the top 
or did in the 1956 presidential election with 
a figure of 77.3 percent while Mississippi 
had the dubious honor of being the low 
man on the election totem pole with 22.1 
percent. The table below, compiled by the 
American Heritage Foundation, shows the 
rank of States in voting percentages in 1956. 


SIMPLE LAWS ARE GOOD LAWS 


In this connection we should note also 
that the high-ranking States are those with 
election laws which make it easier to vote 
while the low-ranking States are those with 
difficult and complex laws. In Idaho, for 
example, it is possible to register up to 3 
days before an election and voters enjoy 
permanent registration. That State re- 
quires only 6 months’ residence in the State 
and 30 days in the county. 

By contrast the lowest State, percentage- 
wise, Mississippi, requires 2 years’ State resi- 
dence; has a poll tax, and allows no regis- 
tration after the first week in July and also 
has a literacy test. Some of the low rank- 
ing States, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina, do not permit mail 
balloting by civilians. 

These facts on our poor showing at the 
polls should be enough to stimulate a better 
job by all this year. The stakes are high 
and I sincerely hope that every member of 
our organization realizes the importance of 
getting his family all registered and when 
election day comes getting them to the polls 
to vote for the right candidates. 


How States ranked percentagewise in civilian 
voting in 1956 presidential election results 
National average—60.4 
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How States ranked percentagewise in civilian 
voting in 1956 presidential election re- 
sults—Continued 

National average—60.4 



















Rank State Percent 
voting 
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The Port of New York Authority 


SPEECH 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 23, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we are told that the Port of 
New York Authority has not properly 
conducted its business. We are told that 
it has made errors in the awarding of 
contracts and in other respects. Cer- 
tainly there should be adequate supervi- 
sion of this great enterprise, but that is 
the responsibility of the States of New 
York and New Jersey. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
or of the Congress. 

The Port of New York Authority is not 
substantially different in its legal struc- 
ture from the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority, except that it was organized by 
two States instead of by one. As in the 
case of the Massachusetts Port Author- 
ity, its functions are State functions. 
They are State functions performed by 
an agency of two States instead of by an 
agency of one State. That fact does not 
justify a greater exercise of Federal 
power over it than over the Massachu- 
setts Port Authority. 

It is argued that the Federal Govern- 
ment has greater power over the Port of 
New York Authority. because it was 
formed under an interstate compact 
which required the consent of Congress 
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in accordance with article I, section 10 
of the Constitution, which reads: 

No State shail, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with 
another state, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war unless actually invaded, or 
in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay. 


This clause of the Constitution does 
not grant Congress any power of con- 
tinuous oversight over State agencies 
formed under an interstate compact to 
which the Congress has given its assent. 

Those who support the Federal in- 
vestigation, however, rely on the reserved 


‘right of Congress to alter, amend or 


repeal its consent to an interstate com- 
pact. It is argued that if the Congress 
has the right to alter, amend or repeal 
its consent to a compact, it must neces- 
sarily have the right to investigate op- 
erations under the compact in order 
to determine whether it should exercise 
such right. 

This reservation of the right of Con- 
gress to alter, amend or repeal its con- 
sent is a part of the resolution of Con- 
gress granting its consent. If the re- 
served right of Congress to alter, amend 
or repeal its consent carries with it the 
power of continuous supervision over the 
affairs of State agencies formed under 
an interstate compact, it greatly broad- 
ens the Federal power over such 
agencies. 

But how can this broadening of Fed- 
eral power be based on a resolution of 
the Congress? A grant of Federal power 
cannot be made by Congress, but must 
a its justification in the Constitution 
itself. 

The words of the Constitution requir- 
ing the consent of Congress to an in- 
terstate compact cannot be construed as 
carrying with them the right of Congress 
to alter, amend or repeal its consent. 
This additional right would in turn 
carry with it a grant of Federal power 
of continuous supervision over agencies 
formed under a compact. 

The above quoted article I, section 
10 of the Constitution was clearly not 
intended to include such a grant of 
Federal power. To hold otherwise would 
be to read the article as though it also 
provided, following the requirement of 
consent to an interstate compact: 

And the Congress shall have power to 
alter, amend or repeal its consent and look 
into the operations of State agencies operat- 
ing under the compact in order to determine 
whether such consent should be altered, 
amended, or repealed. 


Had the framers of the Constitution 
desired to include such a provision they 
could have done so. And if it is claimed 
that these words were included by im- 
plication, why is it necessary for the 
Congress in the resolution granting its 
consent to include a reservation of its 
right to alter, amend or repeal its 
consent? 

The Federal power cannot be so 
broadened by any such implication. 

Even if it be conceded that the consti- 
tutional requirement of the consent of 
Congress to interstate compacts gave it 
some rights to look into the operations 
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under the compact, it is clear that those 
rights should be regarded as strictly lim- 
ited. They should be construed as relat- 
ing to such broad questions as to whether 
the agency was exceeding the rights 
which it could properly exercise under 
the compact. 

They should not be construed as vest- 
ing in Congress the right to control the 
internal management or daily affairs of 
the agency, or to pry into such matters. 
The Port of New York Authority con- 
tends that the documents which it has 
refused to produce relate only to such 
matters. 

The present controversy arose in con- 
nection with airport construction. The 
Port of New York Authority had occasion 
to study the need for a new airport in 
New Jersey. Its activities were prelimi- 
nary, as it has no power to construct the 
airport without first submitting the 
project to the legislatures of the two 
States and securing legislative enact- 
ments authorizing the construction. 

As a result of opposition to this proj- 
ect, a question was addressed to a com- 
mittee of the Congress as to the extent 
of the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Port of New York Authority, and the 
committee undertook an investigation. 

It is clear from the record that this in- 
vestigation was not confined to deter- 
mining whether the authority was ex- 
ceeding the rights which it could prop- 
erly exercise under the compact. The 
investigation sought in addition to look 
into detailed operations and internal 
management of the authority including 
such matters as the ways in which con- 
tracts for supplies had been negotiated 
and employees had been engaged. 

Upon receipt of the demands for the 
production of this type of material, the 
Port of New York Authority referred the 
question to the Governors of the States 
of New York and New Jersey. After full 
consideration, the Governors authorized 
the Port of New York Authority to make 
available to the committee a mass of 
material indicating the nature and range 
of its activities, including: the official 
‘ minutes of the port of authority com- 
missioners, its annual reports, and finan- 
cial reports, and annual audit reports of 
independent outside auditors. 

The Governors instructed that the ma- 
terials relating to the internal structure, 
organization, and administration of this 
agency of the States were not lawful 
subjects of the investigation by the com- 
mittee, and they directed the port au- 
thority not to produce such maéterial. 
Three officers of the port authority re- 
fused to produce such material and were 
found in contempt of the committee, and 
resolutions citing them for contempt of 
Congress are now before the House. 

I have urged that if the constitutional 
requirement of consent carried with it 
any right of Congress to investigate 
operations under the compact, that right 
should be regarded as limited to such 
broad questions as whether the agency 
was exceeding the rights which it could 
properly exercise under the compact. If 
so, a refusal to produce documents bear- 
ing only on the internal structure, day- 
to-day administration, and similar mat- 
tors relating to this agency, was justified, 
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and the resolutions before the House 
should be defeated. 

Up to this point I have been discussing 
the constitutional requirement of con- 
sent to interstate compacts as justifying 
an investigation into the affairs of the 
Port of New York Authority. 

Such right of investigation is also 
sought to be justified by the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over interstate 
commerce. I believe that the.commerce 
power furnishes no such justification. 

The power of the Federal Government 
over interstate commerce is not exclu- 
sive. Unless and until the Federal Gov- 
ernment has seen fit to provide by legis- 
lation for Federal regulation of a State 
activity affecting interstate commerce— 
either specifically or under the doctrine 
of preemption—the power of the State 
to regulate that activity remains plenary 
and undisturbed. 

The Massachusetts Port Authority and 
other port authorities deal with matters 
directly affecting interstate commerce, 
as does the Port of New York Authority. 
But we have been told by the gentleman 
from Louisiana {Mr. Wrtu1s], that “all 
other ports in America are the creation 
of State legislatures and are subject to 
the exclusive jurisdiction and control of 
State laws.” 

They all deal with matters affecting 
interstate commerce, and when it is a 
question of the right of Congress under 
the commerce power and not a question 
of the right of Congress under the 
alleged power flowing from its consent to 
a compact, it is hard to see why the 
same standards should not be applied to 
a bistate agency as to the agency of a 
single State. 

It is a common misapprehension to as- 
sume that once it appears that a certain 
activity relates to interstate commerce, 
that fact justifies every kind of Federal 
intervention. 

One of the acknowledged leaders of 
the House on constitutional law mat- 
ters, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLI1s], does not rely on the commerce 
power as justifying the investigation of 
the Port of New York Authority. He 
justifies it on the power of the Congress 
to alter, amend or repeal its consent to 
the compact under which the authority 
was formed. 

But other members, and also the com- 
mittee report, have relied on the com- 
merce power to justify the investigation. 
The fallacy of this argument is shown by 
the fact that practically everything they 
said regarding the interstate aspects of 
the activities of the Port of New York 
Authority would apply equally to the 
Massachusetts Port Authority which, 
according to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Wittts], “under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of State law.” 

I stated above that certainly there 
should be adequate supervision over the 
activities of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, but that was the responsibility 
of the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and not of the Federal Government 
or of the Congress. 

It has been suggested that the States 
of New York and New Jersey lack ade- 
quate power to investigate and control 
the Port of New York Authority. But 
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the record shows that the Governors of 
New York and New Jersey had very com- 
plete control. It shows that the activi- 
ties of the Port of New York Authority 
had to be approved in the minutes of 
the board of the authority, and that the 
Governors of New York and New Jersey 
each had the right of veto over such 
minutes, and thus over the activities of 
the authority. 

The proper forum for complaints 
about the operations of the Port of New 
York Authority was before the Gover- 
nors or legislatures of these two States, 
not before the Federal Government or 
the Congress. 

“The States of New York and New Jer- 
sey have ample: power to investigate the 
activities of the board, and no investi- 
gation by the Congress of the internal 
management and day-to-day activities 
of the Port of New York Authority is 
justified. Nor is the demand by the 
Congress for production of documents 
bearing on such matters proper, and the 
citations for contempt now before the 
House should be defeated. 





Houston Post Reports Nationwide Survey 
Points Up Great Value of Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a recent survey by the U.S. Department 
of Interior gives interesting figures to 
illustrate how, from a dollar standpoint, 
parks are of great value to the Nation 
and the State. Padre Island National 
Recreational Area is badly needed now. 

Putting aside the great inspirational 
and recreational value of parks, it is 
clear that good parks are good business. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial on this subject from the 
August 17, 1960, issue of the Houston 
Post entitled “Nationwide Survey Points 
Up Great Value of Parks to States.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONWIDE SURVEY POINTs Up GREAT VALUE 
OF PaRKS TO STATES 

The value placed on parks by States is 
graphically revealed by a study of State park 
statistics for 1959, made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It shows the com- 
parative park expenditures by States, the 
sources of funds, park attendance, area and 
acreage, and personnel. 

Park expenditures last year ranged from 
$21,757,342 in California, $17,006,098 in New 
York, more than $3 million each in Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, more than $1 mil- 
lion in 17 other States, on down to $553,986 in 
Texas (much more than the average, because 
of permanent improvements), and smaller 
amounts in some States. 

The harvest reaped from the expenditures 
is reflected in the number of park visitors. 
California parks registered a total attendance 
of 22,195,000 for the year—nearly four times 
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Texas’ attendance of 5,768,000. New York 
parks reported an attendance of 31,310,000— 
nearly six times as many as ours. True, these 
States are two of the principal meccas to 
tourists, but their parks were major factors 
in building up the tourist trade. Michigan 
offers no more tourist attractions than Texas, 
yet Michigan spent nearly four times as 
much on its parks, and drew nearly four 
times as many park visitors. Ohio spent 
$3,419,858, to Texas’ $553,986, and had 17 
million park visitors, to Texas’ 5,768,000. 
Oregon spent $1,980,718 and enjoyed a park 
attendance of 10,835,665. Even Oklahoma, 
with about one-third of Texas’ population 
and certainly no greater proportion of tourist 
attractions, spent more than $2 million on its 
33 parks, and had a park attendance of about 
9 million. 

All of which leaves the big question: What 
are tourist park visitors worth to a State? 
Well, most of them are tourists, and no one 
has yet evaluated them more expressively 
than the Dixie chamber of commerce man- 
ager who said, “A tourist is worth a bale of 
cotton, and is twice as easy to pick.” Their 
total spending makes State expenditures on 
parks a tremendously profitable investment 
for the State and the localities visited. If 
it did not, those progressive States that sup- 
port their parks so well would not keep 
it up. 

Potentially even more important is the 
emigration of citizens with their businesses 
and industries to a State which has im- 
pressed them as tourists. Texas’ charms in 
this department are as great as in the scenic 
or recreational. 

The Texas Legislature’s niggardly support 
of this State’s parks, as reflected in the fore- 
going figures, has not enabled them to draw 
half as many tourists as would come if their 
improvements, facilities, and services were 
on a par with those of States that support 
them decently. For instance, Texas has only 
70 year-round employees to operate its 
50-odd parks. Compare these figures with 
the statistics of a few other States that have 
thrice as many employees and no more park 
areas, if as many: 

Kentucky, 27 parks, 280 employees; Mich- 
igan, 56 parks, 227 employees; Ohio, 54 parks, 
226 employees; Oklahoma, 33 parks, 338 em- 
ployees; Tennessee, 20 parks, 233 employees. 
Some States have far more personnel. 

When is Texas going to awake to the fact 
that good parks are good business? The 
Department of the Interior’s comparative 
statistical study should be an eye opener 
to them. 








Carpenters Buy $21/, Million Worth of 
FHA, VA Mortgages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I am honored and happy to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress, the farsighted and en- 
lightened position the Bay Counties Dis- 
trict Council of Carpenters has taken 
with respect to the investment of some 
of the pension plan funds of the organ- 
ization. 

By plowing them back into FHA and 
VA home mortgages, they not only stim- 
ulate home building but demonstrate 
their confidence in the future of Amer- 
ica, 
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The Bay Counties District of Carpen- 
ters by this action is making a sound 
contribution to democracy and are to 
be congratulated and commended. 

I wish to quote an article appearing 
in the East Bay Labor Journal published 
in Oakland, Calif., on August 26, 1960. 


CARPENTERS Buy $21, MILLION WortTH or FHA, 
VA MorrTcacEs 


Carpenters unions in four Bay area coun- 
ties have been investing $400,000 per month 
in FHA and VA home mortgages for the past 
6 months as a means of stimulating home- 
building industry. 

Investments to date total around $2,500,000, 
acording to C. R. Bartalini, executive secre- 
tary of the Bay Counties District Council of 
Carpenters. 

The council is the central policymaking 
body for 29 affiliated carpenters unions with 
24,000 members in Alameda, San Francisco, 
San Mateo, and Marin counties. 

Bartalini explained that the money being 
invested comes from the pension plan funds 
of the various unions and is being poured 
back into the areas in which the unions have 
jurisdiction. 

Only a portion of the pension plan funds 
is being invested in mortgages, however, 
Bartalini said. Other sums are invested in 
stocks and bonds which offer a lower rate 
of interest than mortgages. 

Aside from serving to stimulate the indus- 
try which provided bread and butter to car- 
penters and other building trades workers, 
the buying of home mortgages also results 
in a balanced portfolio of investment for 
pension plan funds, Bartalini said. 

He indicated he thought the total amount 
of pension money to be invested in home 
mortgages will not be much greater than the 
$2,500,000 already poured in, and that the 
$400,000 monthly allocations will shortly be 
discontinued. 

Bartalini said that the carpenters unions 
of the four counties are currently paying out 
$35,000 per month in retirement benefits. 
The first retirement benefits were mailed 
about 15 months ago, in June, 1959. 

At the present time, approximately 700 
retired union members are receiving monthly 
pension checks of $50 each, Bartalini said. 

Bartalini, in addition to serving as execu- 
tive secretary of the Bay Counties District 
Council, is president of the California State 
Council of Carpenters. 





Life Magazine Uses Carriers for Home 
Delivery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, from 
time to time we hear criticism of the 
alleged postal subsidies received by some 
of the larger newspapers and magazines 
in this country, despite the fact that 
postal rates on second-class mail have 
been raised approximately 90 percent 
since 1951. Furthermore, according to 
the official records of the Post Office De- 
partment, second-class mail will be pro- 
ducing approximately $100 million in 
revenue for the Post Office Department 
once the 1958 Postal Act has fully run 
its course, The last increment of in- 





crease on second-class mail goes into 
effect January 1, 1961. 

Because of the emphasis on the pound 
rate in the second-class rate structure, 
the bulk of these revenues fall on a very 
large newspapers and magazines—less 
than 1 percent of the total of 25,000 
newspapers and magazines with second- 
class entry. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I have been 
fearful that our rate structure may lead 
to driving some of our more prominent 
publications from the mails and thus 
deny them equal advantage because of 
their bigness. I believe this concern is 
fully justified because in the August 20, 
1960, issue of Editor & Publisher I note 
that Life magazine is now experimenting 
on a system of home delivery outside the 
mails. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “New Jersey 
Weekly, Life Join on Delivery Deal” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

New Jersey WEEKLY, Lire JOIN ON DELIVERY 
Deal 


Life Circulation Co. started this week 
making home deliveries of Life, Time, and 
Sports Illustrated in the northern New Jersey 
area in a tie-up with the carrier system of 
the Freehold (N.J.) Transcript, a weekly. 

John Hallenbeck, Life’s circulation di- 
rector, and president of LCC, a subsidiary, 
described the deal as the latest development 
in an experimental program of home delivery 
by the Luce publications that started last 
March. So far.confined to suburban New 
Jersey and Staten Island, where LOC is re- 
cruiting its own carriers, Mr. Hallenbeck said 
the step-by-step development of the experi- 
ment contemplated contracts with daily 
newspapers. 

“We have in mind that our plan could be 
worked well with a combined morning and 
evening daily,” Mr. Hallenbeck said. 

Basic sales method for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, however, is most likely to be through 
LCC’s own carriers, according to Wendell 
Forbes, circulation manager of Life and gen- 
eral manager of LCC. 

“This is different than the classical idea of 
selling magazines by boys,” Mr. Forbes ex- 
plained. “It is a system of carrier deliv- 
ery rather than sales.” 


DIVERSITY ESSENTIAL 


“We believe a diversity of marketing meth- 
ods is essential to magazines like ours. We 
think that the experiment is working out 
well, and will have no bad effect on news- 
papers.” 

The Freehold deal was made by William 
Pike, of LCC, with Michael J. Torpey, general 
manager of the paper. All transactions are 
between the magazine and the newspaper 
rather than with the carriers individually. 
Mr. Pike, formerly suburban circulation man- 
ager of the New York Times, was engaged 
by LCC last November to give this home de- 
livery system a try. 

The Transcript has 41 carriers. Soliciting 
for Life, Time, and Sports Illustrated home 
delivery on a week-by-week basis is all done 
by salaried personnel of LCC., The boys get 
@ commission of 4 cents a copy on each 
magazine. Life sells for 19 cents a copy on 
the newsstands in this area, the other two 
magazines for 25 cents. The Transcript sells 
at 10 cents a copy, of which the carriers also 
get 4 cents. 

LCC telephone sojicitors have been fur- 
nished with a master list of Transcript car- 
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riers and their routes. No calls are made to 
areas in which the Transcript is not being 
delivered. The Transcript is now delivering 
between 8,500 and 9,500 copies weekly, of 
which 1,000 are for sampling purposes. 

The boys are being furnished with 
metal paper carriers that fit on each side of 
their bicycles, marked with the name of the 
paper and those of the three magazines. 

“DROPS” AT TRANSCRIPT 


Drops of the three magazines are made at 
the Transcript office, where they are divided 
among the boys for delivery.. Delivery is 
made Thursday with the Transcript. Prize 
contests among the carriers will be part of 
the plan, according to Mr. Torpey. 

In the case of other sections of suburban 
New Jersey where LCC is recruiting its own 
carriers, drops are made to drop points from 
which copies are relayed to the boys. The 
Hackensack News Co. and the Hudson County 
News distributors deliver to the drop points 
according to Mr. Pike. On Staten Island 
the magazines come direct from the Phila- 
delphia printing plant. 

LCC has established branch offices in Tea- 
neck and Bloomfield, NJ., to supervise the 
operation. 

“We are creating our program as nearly 
like the newspapers as possible. Naturally 
we are abiding by all State and local commu- 
nity regulations,” Mr. Pike said. 

Mr. Pike said LOC has had no trouble 
recruiting boys. Generally they are in the 
14- to 15-year age bracket. Some are as 
young as 12. The commission they get for 
the weekly deliveries is sufficient to interest 
them working the i-day a week—Wednes- 
days. On that day they deliver magazines 
dated the following Monday. 





Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, to meet the growing health 
needs of the Nation, the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration has pressed for- 
ward in the fields of research and train- 
ing of personnel and of stimulating State, 
local, and private agencies to expand 
and improve their facilities and services. 
Government action which has resulted in 
major improvements in public health 
has been of a character which neither 
discourages nor destroys private effort 
to combat disease and to lighten the 
costs of serious illness. 

First. Public Health Service appropria- 
tion more than tripled in the last 7 years. 

Second. National Institutes of Health 
appropriations increased from approxi- 
mately $59 million in fiscal year 1953 to 
$400 million in fiscal 1960. 

Third. Health research supported by 
the National Institutes of Health at out- 
side scientific institutions increased 
nearly sevenfold—9,166 grants-in-aid 
amounting to $142,627,000-in fiscal year 
1959 compared with 2,054 grants amount- 
ing to $20,936,000 in fiscal year 1953. 

Fourth. Facilities for health research 
expanded under new legislation provid- 
ing $30 million annually to non-Federal 
public and nonprofit private institutions 
to help finance construction of health 
research facilities. 


Fifth. Manpower skilled in medical re- 
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search increased, Seven thousand three 
hundred regular fellowships and 6,300 
in other categories awarded by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health between 1954 
and 1960. 

Sixth. Water pollution control pro- 
gram made permanent in 1956. In re- 
turn for Federal grants amounting to 
$178 million, 2,100 communities have 
been stimulated to put up $854 million 
to build new or to improve existing 
water pollution control system. 

Seventh. Federal program of research 
and technical activities established to 
strengthen control of air pollution. 

Eighth. National Health Survey initi- 
ated providing data for developing more 
disease research and control programs 
for planning health facilities and serv- 
ices. 

Ninth. National Library of Medicine 
founded—will be the Nation’s most im- 
portant source of medical literature. 

Tenth. Polio vaccine and inoculation 
of children carried out by Federal pro- 
gram of assistance to States amounting 
to $53,600,000. . 

Eleventh. Grants have been increased 
for Maternal and Child Health and Crip- 
pled Children’s Services. 

Twelfth. Broadened-the program of 
Federal aid for construction of hospitals 
and outpatient facilities to include 
chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, 
rehabilitation facilities and diagnostic 
and treatment centers. Current appro- 
priation' for hospital and outpatient 
facilities is $150 million—double the ap- 
propriation of 1953. 

Thirteenth. Government action if: the 
health field has been of a nature to stim- 
ulate rather than discourage private 
efforts to provide health services and 
to protect the American family against 
the costs of medical care. 

As for essential services, ‘note the fol- 
lowing increases in public service sectors 
of the Federal budget between fiscal year 
1953 and fiscal year 1961—proposed: 
Veterans, up 28 percent; labor and wel- 
fare, up 91 percent; natural resources, 
up 27 percent; General Government, up 
27 percent. 

In addition, State and local govern- 
ments have expanded spending on serv- 
ices greatly—up well over 50 percent 
since fiscal year 1953. As for interest 
charges, these have been an essential 
cost of carrying the high public debt 
which the Republican administration in- 
herited. The only way to bring down 
the cost of the public debt is to resort 
to the loose-money, low-interest policy 
of the Democrats which cut the value of 
the dollar in half during their period in 
power or to reduce the size of the debt, 
which Republicans are pledged to do. 





Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 30,1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Hon. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, before the plat- 
form committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago, Ill., on 
July 20, 1960. 

Mr. Burger’s comprehensive and con- 
structive statement, made on behalf of 
an organization representing small in- 
dependent business and professional 
people from American enterprise, de- 
serves the serious consideration of Con- 
gress and the next administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS PLANK FOR PLATFORM 

(By George J. Burger) 

I am George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 
We are an organization of small, independ- 
ent business and professional people from all 
vocations of American enterprise. We have 
the largest directly supporting membership 
of any business organization in the Nation, 
with chapters in almost all of the Nation’s 
437 congressional districts. We are the only 
organization that makes it possible for busi- 
ness-professional people to take an active 
interest in Government affairs by means of 
personal ballots voted in national polls, with 
signed opinions sent directly to the desks of 
lawmakers at both Washington and in the 
States. 

We have a single aim: “That our Nation 
remain the land of opportunity by giving 
small business fair consideration.” Very 
definitely this eliminates any selfish plead- 
ing, for it goes right to the taproots of our 
freedoms: the personal dignity of each of 
our citizens, which is based in great part on 
the basic individual human right, rooted in 
the natural law and reflected in our Con- 
stitution, to acquire, hold, and use private 
property consistent (be it noted) with dis- 
regard for the rights of others. In a real 
sense, this right to private property implies 
a right. to independent enterprise opportun- 
ity. Without the latter, the former is 
meaningless. Thus, our aim is not limited, 
but very directly touches on the welfare of 
all our people, on the basic freedoms and 
strength of this Nation under God. 

By “fair consideration,” our members mean 
they want only honest enforcement of the 
rules of business fair play, equitable tax 
treatment, minimum Government inter- 
ference and competition, equal consideration 
with all other segments of our Nation in 
policy-making. ‘They seek neither “special 
privilege” nor handouts. They are independ- 
ent enterprisers, and want only to stand on 
their own two feet. 

We are here for one purpose only: to urge 
you to commit your party to a strong in- 
dependent business program that will fur- 
ther add to the fine progress registered over 
past years. Small businessmen are far from 
out of the woods. But they have taken 
heart from the fact that the parties have 
honored 12 of the 18 major action pledges 
made during the 1956 presidential conven- 
tions. Our members deeply appreciate this, 
and hope only that you will frame a con- 
structive 1960 platform that will provide 
a springboard for further securing inde- 
pendent business opportunities in the years 
ahead. 

Before going further, let us make this 
clear: the recommendations we are about to 
make on behalf of our members are based 
directly on the personal, signed opinions 
in our national polls * * * inshort, we speak 
the voice of small business itself. 


ANTITRUST 

Our members urge continuation of the 
trend toward stronger antitrust enforcement 
which has marked the past few years, be- 
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cause this is basic to independent business 
opportunities. Let an independent enjoy 
ideal conditions in taxes, labor relations, 
etc. * * * Yet without first having fairness 
in competition he is doomed to failure. Just 
as well try to fill a sieve with water as to 
enact constructive independent business 
programs without first providing fairness 
in competition through effective antitrust 
enforcement. Our members recommend 
especially three major steps to strengthen 
the bite of these laws: (1) freeing the chief 
official of Justice Antitrust Division from 
political and other pressures by making his 
& semipermanent position like that enjoyed 
by Federai judges, with sufficient tenure to 
lay out action blueprints and follow them 
through, (2) revision of laws to provide that 
manufacturers who sell both through inde- 
pendent outlets and their own factory chains 
be required to grant their independents the 
same buying price consideration as they do 
their factory retail outlets, and (3) further 
sharpening of the teeth in antitrust penal- 
ties by providing that officials of firms con- 
victed of repeated unfair, monopolistic price 
discriminations may be disbarred from busi- 
ness executive positions, the same as law- 
yers and doctors may be disbarred for un- 
ethical practices. Let us face the facts 
honestly. Too many most important anti- 
trust cases have died on the vine because 
of shifting direction over a period of various 
administration. Too many independent 
business people today are exposed mother 
naked to destruction of years of building 
because their manufacturers have installed 
competitive retail factory-owned outlets that 
can sell, and are selling, at or below their 
buying costs—a situation that’s entirely 
outside the pale of corrective antitrust en- 
forcement. Too many high officials of giant 
businesses today rank antitrust threats to 
questionable practices as nothing more than 
another golf course obstacle because penal- 
ties (though stricter than before) are little 
more than slaps on- the wrist. Our mem- 
bers feel the three foregoing recommen- 
dations can make much needed corrections. 
Additionally, they urge extension of anti- 
trust law coverage to both labor unions and 
cooperative-type organizations. 
GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


Experience has proven to our members that 
progress in sound small business programs 
is proportionate to study and attention in 
this field. They have hailed continuation of 
the temporary House Small Business Com- 
mittee, advancement of Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee to permanency, and action 
that has made Small Business Administra- 
tion permanent in the executive branch. 
They feel that now, however, the Small Busi- 
ness Committees are out of their swaddling 
clothes; and, if they are to do the job that 
must be done, must be granted full, standing 
committee status to consider and report leg- 
islation to the floor of Congress, just like 
committees representing agriculture, labor, 
and other important segments of our econ- 
omy. They have heard all the arguments 
against this, that “it will involve jurisdic- 
tional problems, and so forth,” but feel that 
just as Congress in its wisdom heard and 
ignored these in expanding its committee 
system in the past to provide representation 
for other important parts of our economy, it 
should be able to do the same for inde- 
pendent business, which is the backbone of 
our Nation. Further, our members feel that 
Small Business Administration is a big boy 
now, capable of running its own show, and 
that it should be made independent in fact 
as well as name, by eliminating the Loan 
Policy Board and vesting full control in the 
hands of the Administrator subject directly 
to Congress, as is the case with other inde- 
pendent agencies. Finally, they feel there is 
need for the President to appoint a Secretary 
of Small Business in his Cabinet, to cap this 
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program of providing adequate independent 
business representation in Government. For 
details, see appendix B. 

TAXATION 


Needless to say, Our members are very 
pleased with the $260 million first-step Small 
Business Tax Adjustments Act and with the 
recent action by Congress to grant the self- 
employed the same private retirement bene- 
fits as have been enjoyed by corporation 
executives and employees, which have flowed 
from the 1956 platforms. They hold a good 
start has been made, but much remains to 
be done. Our polls show they think it time 
for action to reduce the direct income, tax 
load on smaller corporations, to provide tax 
deductions for improvements in small busi- 
nesses, and to provide the same fast tax 
chargeoffs on purchases of used equipment 
as are allowed on new equipment, as well as 
many other projects covered in appendix 
C-1, attached. 

Of course, as practical businessmen, our 
members realize that financial soundness is 
a must for a nation as well as a family or a 
business. They have voted time and again 
for measures to tighten up equitably on the 
tax treatment of cooperatives, for elimina- 
tion of all Government competition with in- 
dependent business (which will at once re- 
duce Government costs, and enlarge the area 
of tax-generating private business), to in- 
crease Government income. Same time they 
have voted for measures to reduce the multi- 
million dollar subsidies Government pays out 
to big businesses and big farmers, for reduc- 
tion in or elimination of foreign-aid expendi- 
tures (especially to nations which are on 
their feet), for greater economies in Gov- 
ernment purchasing (which directly involves 
all possible action to provide fairer oppor- 
tunities for independents to compete freely 
for Government contracts), and surplus 
property disposal (as outlined in the Hoover 
Comniission reports), and for reduction in 
Federal redtape reporting procedures (which 
at once add to Government paper shuffling 
costs and to the overhead burdens of busi- 
nessmen), to reduce Government spending. 
Between the two, room can be made for the 
badly needed small business tax reductions. 
Recommendations in these fields are itemized 
in appendix C-2. 


LABOR-SOCIAL WELFARE 


Our members, many of whom have risen 
from the ranks of labor and still proudly 
carry union cards, have enthusiastically 
greeted action by the 86th Congress which 
provides greater fairness in dealings between 

, businessmen and labor unions. They urge 
that you and your party commit yourselves 
to further progress along these lines. For in- 
stance, they believe our laws should restrict 
bargaining to the local level. They feel 
nationwide wage pattern bargaining is un- 
reasonable. They believe unions should draw 
pickets from struck businesses only, and no 
union should be permitted to picket a busi- 
ness unless it has the support of one-third 
of the employees of the business. The fore- 
going and many other suggestions are fully 
covered in appendix A-~l. 

As to social welfare, there are no people in 
our country more sensitive to the needs of 
our citizens than independent businessmen. 
However, our members must be practical. 
They are taxed now until it hurts. They want 
to avoid being taxed until it kills. Bank- 
rupt enterprises benefit no one. For that 
reason they ask that you avoid commitments 
in this field which involve additional tax 
burdens, as are set forth in appendix D-2, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Our members realize that helpful efforts 
have been made by Congress since 1956 to 
provide tariff laws which will promote fairer 
competition in international trade, and that 
will protect higher cost American businesses 
against cutthroat competition from lower 


cost foreign goods that are sold in our mar- 
kets. They realize that this is a competitive 
world, and that to live we must compete and 
trade. However, they have seen giant Ameri- 
can firms relocating overseas to take advan- 
tage of more favorable cost situations, pos- 
sibly with the intention of selling back into 
America, they have seen employment in al- 
most entire lines and communities dry 
due to lower priced foreign competition, and 
they have reason to believe that this situa- 
tion can become worse. They realize that all 
competition implies some damage, but they 
object to being sent into the ring with one 
hand tied behind their backs. They feel that 
steps must be taken in this area as soon as 
possible to provide greater fairness for Amer- 
ican firms competing with foreign products 
in our markets. For their votes on these 
problems, see appendix E~1. 
HIGHWAY-POSTAL PROBLEMS 


Our members have consistently opposed 
further increases in either Federdl excise 
taxes on gasoline or In postal rates, as totally 
unfair additions to their personal and busi- 
ness overhead costs. They do not feel that 
gasoline excise taxes should be raised to 
pay for highway programs when so much of 
other automotive-industry-generated excise 
taxes are going for general spending. Fur- 
ther than this, they believe that when Govy- 
ernment, in the name of the people, com- 
pels businessmen to relocate due to highway 
construction (incidentally, the same would 
go for urban renewal situations), Govern- 
ment assumes a duty to assist in making re- 
locations financially possible, where neces- 
sary. As to postal rates, chief pressures for 
increases have been on first-class mail, some 
75 percent of which they use for business 
purposes. They flatly oppose any further in- 
creases in this fleld, which is more than pay- 
ing its way, so long as users of other classes 
of mail are being effectively subsidized by the 
Post Office Department. Particulars of their 
votes in these fields are found in appendix F. 


STATE-FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Our members believe in a just division of 
powers between the National and State Gov- 
ernments. They realize the need, in this day 
and age, for strength at Washington. At the 
same time they realize that the taproots of 
our country’s strength are still with the in- 
dividual citizens in the towns and cities and 
States of the country. They believe that 
there are definite dangers to our individual 
freedoms in any development which might 
tend to make our State governments mere 
shadows of Washington, D.C. For that rea- 
son our members have consistently opposed 
all measures which have seemed to take just 
powers away from the States and repose 
them at Washington, but equally they have 
opposed all measures which have seemed to 
take just powers away from Washington and 
repose them with the States. For instance, 
our members recently favored a bili which 
proposed that the Federal courts be pro- 
hibited from ruling that Federal laws over- 
ride State laws except when the Congress 
specifically directs. Equally, our members 
opposed a move by the States to tax the in- 
come of out-of-State firms, not only because 
of the effect on small business interstate 
sales opportunities, but also because this 
seemed to represent a State effort to tax in- 
terstate commerce, an area specifically re- 
served to the Federal Government. Appen- 
dix G-—1 will furnish you a closer view of 
their votes in this important area. 


CONCLUSION 


Believe us, it has been a pleasure and 
privilege to appear here and counsel with 
you, just as we did with your platform com- 
mittees in your 1948, 1952, and 1956 con- 
ventions. We do appreciate all the progress 
that has come of resolves in those 
years. We look for further advances in the 
years ahead. 
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Finally, may we say that this current bus- 
iness of yours and ours is most serious. 
Not so long ago, the Kremlin’s Prince of 
Darkness declared that communism is the 
wave of the future. He prophesied that 
our children, in time, will live under Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Let’s not kid ourselves, this could happen, 
unless we take action here and now to bul- 
wark the only rock against which this wave 
will not prevail: the individual dignity of 
each of our people in full enjoyment of all 
their rights as found in the natural law 
and reflected in our Constitution. 

We are, thank God, and thank our fore- 
bears for all their dreams and sacrifices, a 
free people. Let us maintain our freedoms 
by further strengthening one of their most 
important underpinnings: The right of each 
and every last one of our people to inde- 
pendent enterprise, fair consideration, and 


opportunities. 





The Record—On an Expiring Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr, TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in defense of those who in good 
faith attempt to analyze the public rec- 
ord we have written during the past 2 
years by listing the issues voted upon and 
giving our votes upon them, even though 
I come out on the short end of some of 
the published lists. Their conclusions 
are reached by applying standards of 
measurement which to them seem just 
for the particular group or organization 
which makes the compilation. 

I am sure you will all agree that the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will never be a 
best seller. It is endlessly written, and it 
is said that it is not read completely by 
anybody. Yet, as an annal, it has some- 

for everyone. In it may be found 
f time to time: nursery rhymes, 
poetry, the weighed philosophy of men in 
thoughtful debate, and the error, in- 
nuendo, and anger of thoughtless con- 
troversy. Here one may perchance find 
the best and the worst decisions on the 
problems of today and of tomorrow. 
Those who use the Recorp in their day 
to day affairs may, by laborious effort, 
trace the public record of any individual 
Member of the Congress. ‘Truly there is 
something for everyone in the Recorp. 

Unlike a slate which may be wiped 
clean, once written, our Recorp becomes 
permanent. In this it is unlike men’s 
minds which sometimes change. The 
finality of the Recorp is, therefore, a 
matter of concern to all of us while it is 
being written. 

In this age of efficiency and precision, 
individuals and groups interested in the 
matters which come before the Congress 
have devised various means of categor- 
izing or cataloging the acts and actions 
of those of us who are Members. They 
like to put us under a microscope of in- 
spection; they like to come up with re- 
sults which can be measured and which 
provide a basis for comparison according 
to their standards of measurement upon 
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the issues and our votes upon these 
issues. The list should itemize the issues 
and our votes upon them so that anyone 
can see just what it is all about. 

If one were to compare the record of 
two or more Congressmen, how would 
one equate a speech on foreign policy 
with a speech on acreage allotments for 
cotton, tobacco, or wheat? How would 
one compare the merits of service on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with, for example, member- 
ship on the Committee on Rules, or any 
other committee? If speeches, commit- 
tee service, and votes could all be prop- 
erly weighed and equated, our people 
could have the best possible measure of 
Members of the Congress; but obviously 
such a task would try the judgment even 
of a Solomon. 

Those who attempt to judge our work 
here must, therefore, base their judg- 
ments upon our recorded votes. There is 
no better way, because our voting record 
refiects our final judgment on the major 
issues upon which we have had the op- 
portunity to express ourselves. 

In my opinion, published voting 
records if made in good faith make a 
distinct contribution to the processes of 
democratic government. While they are 
not infallible, they make it possible for 
individuals and groups, be they poli- 
ticians, political parties, or other public- 
interest groups, to bring before the voter 
the record of each Member of the Con- 
gress on a given issue or set of issues. 
For some of us, the results may some- 
times be discomforting. 

In the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 
27, 1960, a colleague complained about a 
voting record published by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association and other groups who main- 
tain records are researchers who jot 
down our votes on issues on which their 
members have taken positions. 

I have tried to be a friend of the rural 
electrification program. I base this on 
my personal conviction that rural electri- 
fication is good for the country, especi- 
ally rural America, and I have followed 
this conviction by supporting legisla-< 
tion which I believed good for that pro- 
gram now; and good for it and our coun- 
try in the future. I have supported leg- 
islation to guarantee that the Admin- 
istrator of Rural Electrification shall 
have full authority for making REA 
loans under a broad policy without first 
having to check the loans individually 
with the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I have supported bills which 
provide adequate loan funds in order 
that the program may bring the blessings 
of electricity to every rural home in our 
land. I have supported Federal whole- 
sale power projects — multipurpose 
dams—which would supply many rural 
electric systems with abundant power at 
reasonable cost; and I have supported 
other legislation which I thought would 
help our people stay on the farms and 
make a decent living. 

In my opinion, these are the types of 
issues which are important when one at- 
tempts to find the friends of rural elec- 
trification in the Congress. I suppose if 
one were to obtain the percent of times I 
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voted “favorably” according to NRECA’s 
compilations of our votes, my record 
would be favorable among Congressmen 
whom they consider to be rural electri- 
fication’s friends. 

I have examined the NRECA compila- 
tion of my votes on measures on which 
the members of this national organiza- 
tion of the rural electric systems have 
taken a stand and find it correct with 
respect to my votes. I am always happy 
when I find it showing me voting with the 
rural electric systems’ positions a major- 
ity of the time. 

I am always glad to take my record as 
reported by NRECA back to my constitu- 
ents. The NRECA compilation makes no 
attempt-to rate Congressmen. They just 
list the votes, note the position of the 
rural electric ssytems on each issue, and 
let the reader form his own judgment. 

As we go home from this session of 
Congress, perhaps we should remember 
the words of Abraham Lincoln who in his 
second annual message to the Congress 
said: 

We of this Congress and this administra- 
tion will be remembered in spite of ourselves, 
No personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down, 
tn honor or dishonor, to the last generation, 
* * * We—even we here—hold the power 
and bear the responsibility. 





Favoritism by Port Authority Highlighted 
by Santangelo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
when I was a member of the New York 
State Senate in 1954 I offered a resolu- 
tion, calling upon the New York State 
Senate to examine thoroughly into the 
operations of the Port of New York Au- 
thority. My resolution died in the 
finance committee. The choking off of 
this resolution was due to pressures and 
influences exerted by officials of the port 
authority. 

This was not the first time nor the last 
time these officials stifled and killed ef- 
forts in the New York State Legislature, 
and in the New Jersey Legislature as 
well, to inquire into the operations of the 
authority and to spread upon the pub- 
lic record the nature of their operations. 
I herewith give you a partial list of other 
examples. Following are some of the 
bills introduced in both State legisla- 
tures calling for audits or examinations 
of the port authority’s finances and op- 
erations, all of which were frustrated 
and sidetracked: 

New JERsrey 

New Jersey Senate Joint Resolution 18 
(1933): A joint resolution creating a com- 
mission consisting of three members of the 
senate to be appointed by the president of 
the senate, and three members of the house 
of assembly to be appointed by the speaker 
thereof, who shall constitute a joint com- 
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mission to inquire into matters relating to 


the Port of New York Authority. (Intro- 
duced March 9, 1933, by Mr. Powell and re- 
ferred to committee of the judiciary, New 
Jersey Senate Journal, 1930, p. 356.) 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution 12 
(1935): A joint resolution creating a com- 
mission consisting of three members of the 
house of assembly to be appointed by the 
speaker thereof, three members of the sen- 
ate to be appointed by the president of the 
senate, and three citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, to be appointed by the Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, who shall con- 
stitute a joint commission to inquire into 
matters relating to the Port of New York 
Authority. (Introduced January 28, 1935, 
by Mr. Giuliano, and referred to the commit- 
tee on miscellaneous business, minutes of 
the New Jersey House of Assembly, 1935, p. 
223.) 

Mr. Giuliano, chairman of the committee 
on miscellaneous business, reported assembly 
committee substitute resolution for Assem- 
bly Joint Resoiution 12 (1935). 

Mr. Giuliano moved that the clerk be di- 
rected to read in full the assembly commit- 
tee substitute resolution for Assembly Joint 
Resolution 12. The title of the committee 
substitute resolution is as follows: 

“A resolution creating a commission 
eonsisting of five members of the house of 
assembly to be appointed by the speaker 
thereof who shall constitute a commission 
to inquire into matters relating to the Port 
of New York Authority.” 

The New Jersey House of Assembly 
adopted the assembly committee substitute 
resolution for Assembly Joint Resolution 12 
on February 5, 1935. (Minutes of the New 
Jersey House of Assembly, 1935, pp. 293-295.) 

On February 11, 1935, the speaker ap- 
pointed five members of the house of assem- 
bly to this commission. (Minutes of the New 
Jersey House of Assembly, 1935, p. 325.) 

New Jersey Assembly bill No. 391 (1950): 
An act authorizing the director of the Divi- 
sion of the Budget and Accounting of the 
Department of the Treasury of the State of 
New Jersey and the comptroller of the State 
of New York and their legally authorized 
representatives to examine the accounts of 
the Port of New York Authority and to make 
reports thereon. 

This bill was enacted into law as chapter 
90 of the session laws of New Jersey, 1950, 
pages -163, 164. (N.J.S.A. 32: 2-33.) 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution 4 
(1952): A joint resolution creating a com- 
mission .to be known as the New Jersey 
Interstate Facilities Commission to study the 
subject of interstate tunnels, bridges, and 
facilities, and the interstate and port au- 
thorities and commissions in which New 
Jersey is interested, particularly in relation 
to the financing and refinancing of the said 
facilities and their construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation, and also in relation to 
the benefits obtained, the economies effected 
and the actual and potential returns from 
the said facilities, and also in relation to 
these interstate facilities as a source of reve- 
nue to the State and its political subdivi- 
sions; to provide for reports and recom- 
mendations by the said commission to the 
Governor and the legislature, and making 
an appropriation for the expenses of the 
commission. 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution 4 
(1952) was introduced on January 21, 1952, 
by Mr. Musto and referred to the committee 
on interstate cooperation. (New Jersey 
Minutes of Assembly, 1952, p. 77.) 

On March 24, 1952, Mr. Musto, pursuant 
to rule 68, gave 24 hours’ notice that he 
would move to relieve the committee on 
interstate cooperation of further considera- 
tion of Assembly Joint Resolution 4. (New 
Jersey Minutes of Assembly, 1952, p. 501.) 

New Jersey Assembly Joint Resolution $ 
(1953): Joint resolution creating a commis- 
sion to be known as the New Jersey Inter- 
state Facilities Commission to study the sub- 
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ject of interstate tunnels, bridges, and facill- 
ties and the interstate and port authorities 
and commissions in which New Jersey is 
interested, particularly in relation to the 
financing and refinancing of the said facili- 
ties and their construction, maintenance, 
and operation, and also in relation to the 
benefits obtained, the economies effected 
and the actual and potential returns from 
the said facilities, and also in relation to 
these interstate facilities as a source of 
revenue to the State and its political sub- 
divisions; to provide for reports and recom- 
mendations by the said commission to the 
Governor and the legislature and making 
an appropriation for the expenses of the 
commission. 

Assembly Joint Resolution 3 (1953) was 
introduced on February 2, 1953, by Mr. 
Musto and was referred to the committee 
on the judiciary. (New Jersey Minutes of 
Assembly, 1953, p. 130.) 

On March 25, 1953, Mr. Musto, pursuant 
to rule 68, gave 24 hours notice that he 
would move to relieve the committee of 
judiciary of further consideration of Assem- 
bly Joint Resolution 3. (New Jersey Minutes 
of Assembly, 1953, p. 547.) 


New York 


An act creating a témporary commission 
to investigate the relationship between the 
port authority and the respective municipal- 
ities wherein is situated property of the port 
authority and particularly the subject of tax- 
ing such property; to confer thereon with a 
similar commission when and if appointed 
by the State of New Jersey and to report {ts 
findings to the legislature; and making an 
appropriation therefor. (New York Session 
Laws, 1925, ch. 1, p. 1.) 

An act authorizing the comptroller of the 
State of New York and the comptroller of 
the State of New Jersey and their legally au- 
thorized representatives to examine the. ac- 
counts of the Port of New York Authority 
and to make reports thereon. (New York 
Session Laws, 1929, ch. 648.) 

On January 26, 1956, Mr. Composto intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly a bill en- 
titled “An act in relation to the examination 
of the books and accounts of the Port of 
New York Authority by the State comptrol- 
ler” (Int. No. 1624), which was read the first 
time and referred to the committee on ways 
and means. (New York Assembly Journal, 
1956, p. 292, 293.) 

On January 26, 1956, Mr. Hults introduced 
in the New York Senate a bill (Int. No. 1214) 
entitled “An act in relation to the examina- 
tion of the books and accounts of the Port 
of New York Authority by the State comp- 
troller,” which was read the first time and 
by unanimous consent was also read the sec- 
ond time and referred to the committee on 
finance. (New York Senate Journal, 1956, 
p. 251.) 

On February 7, 1957, Mr. Composto intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly a bill (Int. 
No. 2043) entitled “An act in relation to the 
examination of the books and accounts of 
the Port of New York Authority by the State 
comptroller,” which was read the first time 
and referred to the committee on ways and 
means. (New York Assembly Journal, 1957, 
p. 400.) 

On March 18, 1957, the New York Senate 
sens to the assembly for concurrence the fol- 
lowing bill entitled “An act in relation to the 
examination of the books and accounts of 
the Port of New York Authority by the State 
comptroller” (No. 1797, Rec. No. 587), which 
was read the first time and referred to the 
committee on rules. (New York Assembly 
Journal, 1957, p. 2473.) 

On February 7, 1957, Mr. Hults introduced 
in the New York Senate a bill (Int. No. 1714) 
entitled “An act in relation to the examina- 
tion of the books and accounts of the Port 
of New York Authority by the State comp- 
troller,” which was read the first time and 
by unanimous consent was also read the sec- 
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ond time and referred to the committee on 
finance. (New York Senate Journal, i957, 
Pp. 376.) 

This bill (pr. No. 1797, Int. No. 1714) was 
passed by the New York Senate on March 18, 
Secretary was ordered to deliver this 
bill to the assembly and request their con- 
currence therein. (New York Senate Jour- 
nal, 1957, p. 1922.) 


Mr, Speaker, you will note that one of 
these measures, New Jersey Assembly 
Joint Resolution 4—1952 was enacted 


into law. Nevertheless, the New York 
Port Authority escaped scrutiny: Noth- 
ing was done, 


In most of the above instances, as far 
as I can ascertain, the excuse offered 
by the port authority officials who 
squelched these efforts, was that the port 
authority was a Federal agency having 
to do with Federal matters and there- 
fore was immune from State scrutiny, 
Although I am now told by port author- 
ity spokesmen that I must have been 
misinformed, that is what I was then 
told. Today, when Congress seeks to 
inquire into its operations, the authority, 
in order to pry itself loose from con- 


The port authority wants the 
Congress of the United States to fall 
between two stools. 

Among other matters which I had 
hoped to clarify in offering my resolution 
was a question raised by the reiterated 
charges that one insurance brokerage 


FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., Congressman from 
New Jersey—has a monopoly on the 
placement of all insurance upon the 
assets and operations of the port author- 
ity. My bill would have permitted a 
check upon these charges to. ascertain 
their validity. .The brokerage from the. 
placement of all insurance on the port 
authority’s assets and operations would 
be a tremendous windfall, particularly 
when one considers that the assets of 
the port authority total nearly $1 billion 
and its operations yield yearly a revenu: 
of $100 million. . 

It would be well to discover whether 
the port authority does not thus favor 
one firm as undenied charges seem to 
establish. If so, the people should know 
why the port authority thus favors one 
firm, whether the premiums charged are 
equitable and fair, and why there has 
been no competitive bidding on such a 
large chunk of business. It would be well 
also to discover with which companies 
Frelinghuysen places this vast amount 
of insurance and what the value of the 
brokerage involved amounts to. 

Resolution of these questions becomes 
even more important when one considers 
that the cost of all operations of the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority represents 
only 17 percent of revenues whereas cost 
of the port authority operations totals 
46 percent of revenues. In the face of 
this comparison one wonders as to the 
validity and reasonableness of some of 
the port authority costs. : 

Yet, the answers to all of these ques- 
tions will not be forthcoming unless the 
Celler committee gets the records it 
seeks. Otherwise these questions will be 
about as useless to the public at large as 
a dog’s bark. 










































Should We Let the Caribbean Go Red 
by Default? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, a copy 
and thought-provok- 
E. Truman 


of the World Wars, January 28, 1960) 


A part of this talk was made before the 
State convention of the American Legion in 
Kansas City on July 25, 1959, but it is still 
as true today as it was then. 

My subject today is to be “Should We Let 
the Caribbean Go Red by Default?” Our 
answer to this question should be an em- 
our Government per- 

go red all of Latin and South 
America will join in this move. 

The island of Cuba, on which U.S. soldiers 
and sailors gave their lives in 1898 to help 
Cubans gain their independence from Spain, 
is now facing a greater danger than at any 
time in its history. Cuba is now threatened 
with communism and the present regime is 
loaded with known card-carrying fellow 
travelers, many of whom hold the most im- 
portant positions in the Government. While 
Pidel Castro claims not to be a Communist, 
@ person is usually judged by the company 
he keeps. 

This island is only 90 miles from the 
_ United States. Should the Communists gain 

full control of the Cuban Government the 
United States is faced with a severe threat, 
for this will be the stepping stone to invade 
all of the countries whose shores are washed 
by the waters of the Caribbean. 

Your speaker is familiar with conditions 
in Cuba. I was one of the more fortunate 
foot soldiers that fought before San Juan 
and Santiago in 1898. Since 1955 Mrs. Tru- 
man and I have made one or more trips to 
Cuba each year at our own expense in an 
attempt to bring about the restoration of the 
great battlefield before Santiago, This proj- 
ect invisioned the establishment of this bat- 
tiefield as a Cuban-American National Mon- 
ument. We did not spend our time visiting 
the casinos and night clubs. Most of our 
time was spent in the Provinces visiting with 
the people. While I am not unmindful of 
the criticisms leveled at the previous gov- 
ernment, no one could visit Cuba without 
being impressed with the tremendous build- 
ing activity and program of public improve- 
ments. In March and April of 1959 we again 
visited Cuba during the aftermath of a 
revolution and found everything at a virtual 
standstill. Over 1 million people were re- 
ported out of work and more being laid 
off every day. In 1 week while we were 
there 5,800 Government employees were dis- 
missed from their jobs, 2 of these were 
schoolteachers who had been teaching Eng- 
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lish. It was reported at that time English 
would no longer be taught in the schools, 
but Russian would be substituted therefor. 
The population of Cuba is only slightly over 
6 million, but the importance of Cuba can- 
not be measured in these terms alone, 

People who had worked hard ali of their 
lives to accumulate some property were be- 
ing thrown out of their homes with nothing 
except the clothing on their backs. Bank 
accounts were being confiscated or frozen. 
Many who had assisted the Castro regime, 
financially or otherwise, are now being dis- 
possessed or put in prison. We found the 
majority of the Cuban people fearful for 
their lives, even though the average Cuban 
citizen hates and fears communism. 

The abortive invasion of Panama in April 
of last year originated in Cuba, was headed 
by Cubans and was an attempt to over- 
throw the legitimate Panamian Government 
and the right of the United States to control 
the Panama Canal. Information about this 
invasion was obtained while we were in 
Havanna. This invasion was timed to take 
place during Fidel Castro’s visit to the 
United States in order that Castro could say 
he knew nothing about it. Had it not been 
squeiched by the Panamian armed forces, 
backed up by the Organization of American 
States, we would have lost the Panama 
Canal, our vital link between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. There have been other 
incidents of this kind since then and will be 
more in Latin America which have been and 
will be sponsored by agents of foreign 
powers. 

During our last visit to Cuba we heard 
reports that the present regime was going 
to make the U.S. Government give up our 
vital naval base at Guantanamo. Should 
we lose this vital naval base we have lost 
the naval base required to support our fleet 
in the Cribbean and the South Atlantic. 
Besides the millions of dollars the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has invested in this base, American 
business has a huge stake in Cuba. Amer- 
ican investments on this island run into 
the billions of dollars. All of these busi- 
messes are being harassed by slow down 
strikes and sabotage in an effort to take 
them over. Many thousands of acres of land 
belonging to Americans has already been 
confiscated and the owners have not been 
paid. While Castro cr ‘s this an “agrarian 
reform” program to give landless people land, 
his regime is setting up large collective 
farms such as they have in Russia and Red 
China. We are informed these farms are 
being supervised and administered by those 
who have received their training in Russia 
or Red China.. The supervisors of these 
farms are soldiers, so-called, armed with sub- 
machineguns and grenades. 

The Cuban Telephone Co., which is almost 
wholly owned by Americans, and the Cuban 
Power Co. have both been taken over by 
Castro’s followers and the American man- 
agers ousted from their jobs, consequently 
both concerns are in bad financial difficul- 
ties. These are only two of the many Amer- 
ican businesses that have been taken over 
without payment. 

It is reported on good authority that most 
of the top officials in the Castro government 
are Communists. Osvaldo Dorticos, who is 
now the president, is said to have been a 
card-carrying Communist for the past, 20 
years and was the head of the Communist 
Party in Cienfuegos prior to being elevated 
to the presidency. Manuel Urritia, who was 
first made president, was not a Communist 
and that was the reason he was removed, 
your speaker has known him since 1955 
when he was a judge in Santiago. 

Ernesto “Che” Guevara, who is now the 
head of the Cuban banking system and mili- 
tary director for the armed forces, is a known 
Communist from Argentine. He is a mur- 
derer and a thief, according to the records, 
and is the hatchetman for Castro. 
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Raul Castro, Fidel’s brother and the head 
of the armed forces, was trained in Russia 
and has always been anti-United States. 
His wife is more of a fanatic than he is, if 
that is possible. 

The heads of all of the labor organizations 
in Cuba today are Communist trained. 

Armando Hart, minister of education, is 


well known for his Communist activities, 


he has set up Marxists schools in every bar- 
rio on the island and Russian is now a must 
in every school to the exclusion of English. 

There are 30,000 Chinese in Havana alone, 
they own and control many of the better 
stores and shops throughout the island, con- 
sequently, Red China has a very potent 
force at its command in this island. 

The greatest mistake made by President 
Batista was when he pardoned Fidel Castro 
after he had been convicted and sentenced 
for leading the attack on the Moncada Bar- 
racks at Santiago in 1953. Castro was 
among those responsible for the riots in 
Bogota at the time Gen. George Marshall 
was there on a state mission several years 


ago. 

Senator Grorcz SMATHERS, Of Florida, has 
recommended a naval and air patrol of this 
entire area be set up by the Organization of 
American States. The Senator suggests this 
could be a mobile unit that could protect 
the threatened area “While the issue was 
being settled, as it should be, around a con- 
ference table.” 

In most circumstances the conference table 
is appropriate, but when it appears a Com- 
munist beachhead is being attempted in this 
hemisphere, there can be little to confer 
about. As stated recently in an editorial 
in the Saturday Evening Post: “In the end 
such a challenge would have to be met by 
this country on the principle that, as the 
Monroe Doctrine stated it in 1823, we would 
“Consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 

Moreover, it is still true that, as the pre- 
Castro Havana Post stated, “All that stands 
between any individual state upon which 
Communist Russia might have designs is 
the United States of America, without 
whose military power the target country 
would be defenseless.” Perhaps peace and 
cooperation in the threatened area would im- 
prove if that simple fact were realized. 

These are the facts as they are known to 
be, I am sorry to say the majority of our 
news media have not been giving the people 
a true picture of what is and has been hap- 
pening in Cuba and South America. Castro 
has now taken over most of the newspapers 
that have been critical of him and his gov- 
ernment and making it harder for us to get 
@ clear picture of conditions as they are. 





Battle Against Reds Needs Every Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union, Sunday, Au- 
gust 21, 1960: 

BatTLe AGAINST Reps Neeps Every CrrizeEn— 

SusTLe COMMUNIsT Drive Seeks Out SorT 

Heaps, Sorr Hearts, Sorr WILL 


The problems freemen face in combating 
the global threat of international commu- 


> 
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nism are shown graphically in the articles, 
maps, and charts in this special section of 
the San Diego Union. It is a threat so 
sweeping and so broadly projected that it 
will require the enlistment of every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation to meet it. 
There must be a response from our people 
to match experienced leadership. 

This newspaper believes that it is later 
than we think, that the softening up tactics 
used by international communism are every 
bit as dangerous as naked and open aggres- 
sion. Indeed, those who have been fighting 
communism since it took its first great leap 
forward in 1933, say that it is “H-hour minus 
five on the battlefield of the war of minds.” 

That is why what happens in Venezuela, 
in Africa, in Tibet, in Cuba, or in any na- 
tion where Red ideology has a foothold, is of 
such personal importance to all of us. 
There is no deferment for anyone in this 
bitter fight. All must enlist in the fight 
against communism; survival itself is at 
stake. 

We are fully aware of the Communists’ 
military threat, of their relentless diplo- 
matic offensive, of their fanatical dedication 
to the goal of world domination. We know 
that they have toppled free governments, 
eroded others to the point of collapse. We 
know that they are busy on our own door- 
step in the Caribbean working themselves 
into easy missile range of this country. 

But the military threat and the diplomatic 
pressure are obvious to all who read a news- 
paper, listen to the radio, or watch television. 
It is what we do not see—the psychological 
quicksand and the thin ice of apathy—that 
can destroy us. Communism is like an ice- 
berg; its greatest danger comes from the 
part that does not show above the surface. 

Communism is always close to us. It is 
never farther away than the complacent 
citizen among us. It is never farther away 
than those citizens who do not vote, or the 
schoolchild who lacks comprehension of and 
instruction in our history and the mechanics 
and meaning of our free system. Commu- 
nism is as close at the teacher who fails to 
emphasize what is good and fine about this 
country. It is as near as the politican who 
would further appeasement, and who ques- 
tions his Nation’s motives, policy, and pos- 
ture. 

Communism cannot succeed against a 
people who are alert to its stratagems, who 
understand its workings and its thought 
processes. The Reds do not want to take 
us to war if they can subvert us, destroy our 
will to resist and cause us to rot from the 
inside out. 

In President Eisenhower’s words: “Vigi- 
lance must still be our watchword. Con- 
tinuing strength—military, economic, and 
spiritual—must remain our reliance.” 

The citizen who enlists in the anti-Com- 
munist fight is putting those words into 
practice. 





Lockwasher Manufacturers of the United 
States Urge Tariff Commission To 
Limit Foreign Imports Now Menacing 
the Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many manufacturers appear- 


ing before the U.S. Tariff Commission 
was Mr. Paul A. Miller, general manager 
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of the Reliance Division of Eaton Manu- 

facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, as 

spokesman for 11 companies which com- 
prise the Helical Lockwasher Manufac- 
turers. 

In his statement, Mr. Miller pointed 
out the destructive effects foreign im- 
ports of lockwashers are having on the 
American manufacturers. Mr. Miller’s 
statement follows: 

TESTIMONY BY PAUL A. MILLER aT US. Tarirr 
COMMISSION AND COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROC- 
Iry INFORMATION AT WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Avucust 30, 1960, ON BEHALF oF HELICAL 
LOCKWASHER MANUFACTURERS 
My name is Paul A. Miller and this testi- 

mony is given in regard to tariff paragraph 

No. 330, “Spirai Nutlocks, and Lockwashers, 

of Iron or Steel,” hereinafter referred to as 

“Lockwashers.” ‘My position is general man- 

ager of the Reliance Division of Eaton Manu- 

facturing Co. whose general offices are lo- 
cated in Cleveland, Ohio, with the Reliance 

Division offices located in Massillon, Ohio. 
Appearing with me today at this hearing 

are representatives of the following com- 

panies who have designated me to speak in 
their behalf: Hobbs Manufacturing Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; The Mellowes Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis.; Harper Manufacturing Co., Maumee, 

Ohio; The Positive Lock Washer Co., New- 

ark, N.J.; George K. Garrett Co., Inc., Phila- 

delphia, Pa.; Butcher & Hart Manufacturing 

Co., Altoona, Pa.; Philadelphia Steel & Wire 

Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; Eaton Manufactur- 

ing Co., Reliance Division, Massillon, Ohio; 

The National Lockwasher Co., of Newark, 

N.J., and Milwaukee, Wis.; Standard Lock- 

washer & Manufacturing Co., Inc., Worces- 

ter, Mass.; Unit Rail Anchor Corp., Beall 

Tool Division, East Alton, Ill. 

These gentlemen represent the companies 
who produce 100 percent of the lockwashers 
manufactured in the United States. 

On or about June 17, 1960, the Reliance 
Division of Eaton Manufacturing Co., as well 
as other manufacturers of lockwashers, rer 
quested to appear at the public hearings of 
the U.S. Tariff Commission and the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. We are 
concerned about the possibility of this prod- 
uct being placed on any official bargaining 
list of the General Organization of Tariffs 
and Trades meeting, referred to as GATT, to 
be held in the near future. 

We intend to present today, specific facts 
bearing out that the U.S. manufactur- 
ers of lockwashers are not only being 
placed in further jeopardy if additional tariff 
concessions are granted, but also are in a 
precarious position because of the present 
low tariffs. 


The lockwasher industry has 11 manu- 
facturers, many of whom have been pro- 
ducing lockwashers for the past 50 to 80 
years. In comparison to other industries, we 
are not a large industry; our combined sales 
are approximately $10 million annually in 
the manufacture of iron or steel lockwash- 
ers. Inasmuch as our industry is not large, 
imports of our products do not require large 
quantities or sales value before imports have 
a serious effect on the domestic manufac- 
turers. During the many years that the 
members of the industry have been in busi- 
ness they have on numerous occasions par- 
ticipated and coopérated with members of 
the Armed Forces and various technical so- 
cieties in regard to technical information 
and the supplying of lockwasher products. 
The past few years show a gradual decline in 
the use of our products and we present 
today information relative to our industry’s 
downward trend in production, employment, 
prices, decline in sales, and increase in im- 
ports. We believe that not only is our indus- 
try being seriously injured but that it is 
faced with further serious injury and the 
possible extinction of many manufacturers if 
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further concessions are made to foreign coun- 
tries 


biles, cash registers, machine sewing 
machines, agricul and. many 
others. It would be impossible for us to 


dustry by reason of these imported finished 


buyer in the international market and we are 
sympathetic to our U.S. State Department’s 


The Commission knows that the U.S. ex- 
have increased very little from the 
$15.3 billion in 1947 to the $16.3 billion in 


pariso 
billion in 1947 to $15.3 billion in 1959, or 
an increase of 168 percent. We are alarmed 


than the average of all imports. 











@)* Imports of spiral nut 
locks, and lockwashers, 
of iron and steel 

Year ; eta 
Total Approximate 

pieces 
TONE cutie ciuite’ cae 109, 152 50, 069, 700 
Pet cusintcnntindiidinieieiliailebl 647, 444 296, 992, 600 
Tit bndwcasmalapeneiuietenancanl 598, 521 274, 550, 900 
PENNTis. snaschinecinaniseenninsiensctiicieessld 879, 400 403, 394, 400 
WO ic aksnic nti cakksiinenes 1, 707, 572 783, 289, 900 





Using the 1955 figures as a base, foreign 
imports on lockwashers have increased 1,464 
percent from 1955 through 1959. Statistics 


to note that the pounds imported do not 
give the full effect on the industry since 
nonferrous lockwashers are not included in 
the import figures. In the first 5 months of 
1960 a total of 697,162 pounds have been 
imported, in comparison to 5 months of 
1959 of 580,651. pounds, or an increase of 20 
percent. In our opinion the large tonnage 
of lockwashers imported in 1959 was not 
due to the recent steel strike since at no 
time was any manufacturer in short supply 
of steel for the production of lockwashers. 

We would like to point out that one of 
the members of our industry states that 
the 1958 imports were approximately 60 per- 
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cent of their total operation's shipments; tn 
1959 imports were approximately 90 percent 
of their operation's shipments; and if the 
1960 imports on these products continue it 
could equal 100 percent of their entire divi- 
sion’s shipments for 1960. More important 
is the fact that on August 1, 1960, the 
American Nut & Bolt Fastener Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was forced to liquidate and their 
official statement was they could no longer 
compete with the foreign competition. 

Similar information is available that 
points out the fact that the 1959 imports 
were equal to the total shipments of some 
of the industry manufacturers. It is notable 
that in 1958 the US. lockwasher manufac- 
turers’. total production decreased 22 per- 
cent from the 1957 level, whereas foreign 
imports on these products increased 46.9 
percent for the same period of time. 

Lockwasher manufacturers in part are 
also in the so-called fastener industry. Al- 
though the figures that we present today 
referring to lockwashers are specifically for 
that product, we believe that unless the 
rising tide of imports is checked we will ex- 
perience the same results as the fastener 
industry. 

(4) Statistics show that although the 
fastener imports were a mere 16 million 
pounds in 1953, they increased to 34 million 
pounds in 1957; 70 million pounds in 1959; 
and are forecasted to exceed 200 million 
pounds in 1960—this being an increase of 
1,150 percent between 1953 and 1960. 

During the week of May 25, 1960, the fol- 
lowing quantities of screws, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, and lockwashers were shipped into 
this country: 

Bolts: 853 cases, 140 tons, 634 drums, 280 
casks. 

Lockwashers: 55 kegs, 24 drums, 16 cases. 

Rivets: 213 cases. 

Nuts: 1,024 cases, 2,032 kegs, 10 tons, 546 
drums. 

Screws: 1,265 cases, 121 barrels, 197 drums, 
277 kegs. 

Gentlemen, the imports for this 1 week 
of May 25, 1960, on lockwashers only repre- 
sent the equivalent of 17,594,000 pieces, or 
16,554 pounds. 

(5) Industrial fastener imports are valued 
at approximately $300 per ton, in contrast to 
an estimated valuation of $660 per ton for 
overall domestic production. 

The total imports of the products men- 
tioned exceed 1,000 tons of all types of 
fasteners during the same week. The seri- 
ousness of the foreign imports’ impact on 
domestic production of lockwashers we be- 
lieve to be true and factual and supported 
by recent bills introduced in Congress and 
the appointment of investigating commit- 
tees. We refer to Mr. VAN ZaNorT’s bill, H.R. 
9841, introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives January 21, 1960; Mr. DirkseEn’s bill, 
Senate Joint Resolution 208, introduced in 
the Senate June 18, 1960; the Foreign Com- 
merce study to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, April 25, 1960; Sen- 
ator KEATING’s bill, S. 2663; and others we 
may not be aware of. 

Although total export figures for the U.S. 
lockwasher manufacturers are not available, 
I believe these examples indicate that U.S. 
exports have all but vanished in the past 
few years. In the calendar year of 1955 the 
Reliance Division of Eaton Manufacturing 
Co. exported 3,513,000 pieces, and in 1959 
exports were only 22,000 pieces, or a decrease 
of 99.4 percent since 1955: 


Reliance division exports 


Pieces 
I iit ons alesse Ei mitigation 3, 513, 000 
BOG Gan tens nit nai Ride decals 2, 259, 000 
Gs inks vidio ied meas tnerenntinhindittonnaintel 531, 000 
ei sencisiritndiiaih, wvishpnnetiiditiae menemniaabesdow iditiaands 223, 000 
I  tiliicinintnebchencck cnciiianigpecacsbecipanbisitaliy 22, 000 


In another example, the Butcher & Hart 
Manufacturing Co. of Altoona, Pa., reports 
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that 20 years ago 25 percent of their sales of 
lockwashers were overseas. Today 
these markets have all but evaporated; in 
their opinion principally due to the high 
duty, the entrance of manufacturers of lock- 
washers in oversea countries, and the con- 
tinued increased labor costs in the US, in- 
dustry. The comments from several of the 
U.S. manufacturers are parallel in regard to 
exports. Although the export market for 
these products has practically vanished, we 
would like to refer to the Foreign Commerce 
study, a report.of which was made April 25, 
1960, to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate: 

(6) “With the approaching end of arti- 
ficial quota and exchange restrictions, the 
tariff wall confronting U.S. exports becomes 
an even more critical factor in judging our 
European trade prospects, and the forma- 
tion of these two trading blocs—comprising 
together over 85 percent of our transatlantic 
market—will give an increasingly greater 
tariff advantage for our chief competitors 
for a large range of goods. Thus, the Amer- 
ican automaker, appliance manufacturer, or 
machinery exporter who seeks a market in 
France must compete against German prod- 
ucts, for example, whose labor and transport 
cost advantage will be further magnified by 
a tariff differential. And as a truly mass 
market develops, European manufacturers 
are certain to turn more and more to volume 
production, thus minimizing the remaining 
competitive edge which U.S. producers have 
traditionally enjoyed. It has been estimated 
that 32 percent of our exports to the com- 
mon market—mostly industrial goods—will 
be adversely affected, and another 27 per- 
cent—chiefly farm products—may be affected 
depending upon the treatment which these 
countries eventually accord to each other's 
agricultural exports.” 

We believe as a result of the foreign com- 
merce study, conducted by reputable public 
and industry officials, that the lockwasher 
manufacturer can expect little assistance by 
reason of increased foreign exports. 

The lockwasher manufacturers serve major 
industries such as, the automotive, appli- 
ance, farm implement and jobber trade. 
Although we do not claim the entire reduc- 
tion in the lockwasher production to be due 
to foreign imports, imports in 1959 were 
approximately 5.2 percent of the domestic 
production, or 1,707,572 pounds, or approxi- 
mately 783,289,900 pieces. 

Let us remember that 5.2 percent is rep- 
resentative of a 1,464-percent increase in a 
few short years, and unless the trend is re- 
versed imports could very well be 15 to 20 
percent of domestic production 2 or 3 years 
hence, This in our opinion represents a 
sizable contribution to our decline in sales, 
employment, and profits. 


(7) Total lockwasher products of iron or 
steel produced in the United States, 1955 
through 1959, were: 


Pieces 
PEE nk beni gvaccconqn gains 7, 985, 218, 000 
SR pitts a actemdidaien ay cincenge eam mapinepasinen 6, 441, 386, 000 
I iptietis tne cheeses nendatiens ohne datcingnt 5, 954, 198, 000 
Sis Serie reyes emenairenrnainpninnge hod 4, 636, 116, 000 
Beh h iepe cect. es enigmatic deipeiaai 6, 595, 128, 000 


Between 1955 and 1959 our total production 
decreased 1,390,090,000 pieces, or 17.4 per- 
cent, while the foreign imports for the same 
period increased 1,464 percent. It is impor- 
tant to point out that the lockwasher indus- 
try is responsible for the employment of 
employees in other industries. This is by 
reason of our purchases of basic steel, gas, 
electricity, supplies, facilities, and other 
products. 

In the calendar year of 1959 the lock- 
washer industry consumed approximately 
33 million pounds, or 16,500 tons of steel. 
(8) Based on information from the steel in- 
dustry approximately 16 man-hours are re- 
quired to produce 1 ton of steel. This repre- 
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sents approximately 264,000 man-hours re- 
quired to produce the steel for the manufac- 
ture of the 1959 volume of lockwashers. (12) 
In addition to the man-hours to produce the 
basic steel 679,800 man-hours were required 
in the fabrication of the product in the lock- 
washer industry. 

Therefore the production of lockwashers 
was responsible for employment in the 
amount of 943,800 man-hours for the 1959 
volume of production. Converting the 1959 
imports of lockwashers into man-hours, or 
1,707,572 pounds, or 854 tons, we find that 
the lockwasher industry lost approximately 
35,184 man-hours and the steel producers 
lost approximately 13,664 man-hours, or a 
total man-hour loss in the industry of 
48,848. Although the man-hours lost in 1959 
due to imports may seem relatively small 
in comparison to some industries, we would 
like to again point out that this loss of 
48,848 man-hours occurred in the space of 
5 years and, in effect, has caused the unem- 
ployment of over 5 percent of the employees 
required to produce domestic lockwashers. 

The annual sales volume in the industry 
has decreased from $11,500,000 in 1951 to 
$10,885,000 in 1959, and so far in 1960 the 
entire industry has been depressed with 
lower volume, although imports continue 
to rise. 

During the past 9 years steel prices have 
risen 64.4 percent, labor wages 49.1 percent, 
whereas the increase in the selling price of 
lockwashers has amounted to only 37.1 per- 
cent. The industry, as you can see, has not 
been able to recover increases in labor and 
raw material through selling prices and this 
difference has come from profits which today 
are the lowest in our history. There seems 
to be a continual discussion on the effect of 
the low wages paid in producing imported 
products and we in our industry do not 
feel that this can or should be ignored. 
After personally spending 60 days in Europe 
and visiting some 30 manufacturing com- 
panies I do not share the views of many 
that Ewropean industries have less efficient 
equipment or that productivity is less than 
that in the U.S. industries. 

Several companies that I visited had far 
more efficient equipment and operations than 
similar companies in the United States pro- 
ducing the same competitive products. (10) 
The Chase Manhattan Bank offers the follow- 
ing information, and I quote: 

“Although wages are rising faster in Eu- 
rope than in the United States, they are not 
likely to reach US. levels, 

“American manufacturers cannot hope for 
European competitors’ costs to rise to match 
ours. The French National Institute of Sta- 
tistics and Economic Studies recently re- 
ported Western European hourly wage costs 
range from 57 cents in Holland to $1.08 in 
Sweden compared with $2.68 in the United 
States.” 

(18) There are indications that oversea 
producers have significant cost advantages 
over their American competitors. This is 
particularly true of those operating in West- 
ern Europe where the modern equipment 
installed since the end of the war is as good 
or even better than that used in this country. 
The evidence collected by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board indicates that 
operating in Western Europe does offer clear 
cost advantages. Because of the labor cost 
advantage that foreign producers have, they 
are able to turn out goods requiring consid- 
erable processing by skilled labor at a lower 
total cost. In the fabricated metals industry, 
according to the study conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, pro- 
duction costs are lower in 13 cases, the same 
in 4 cases, and higher in 4 cases, indicating 
that in our type of industry costs are pre- 
dominantly lower. Cost advantages in some 
instances are due not only to lower wage 
rates but also to superior producing indus- 
tries. Some of the war-devastated plants in 
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Germany, for example, had to be rebuilt com- 
pletely. This is also true in Japan, who now 
have facilities to equal the best in U.S. in- 
dustry. 

(9) Sweatshop labor conditions are pre- 
vented by law in the United States. The 
rapid expansion of American foreign trade 
in recent years in effect permits foreign in- 
dustries, in which wages and working condi- 
tions are below American standards, to com- 
pete with domestic production in which 
wages are significantly higher and in which 
minimum wages and working conditions are 
set by the laws of the United States and 
several States. The U.S. minimum wage 
law is $1 per hour and pending legisla- 
tion that could increase the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour provides far greater labor 
costs than those of foreign manufacturers 
who produce the same product that we must 


compete with, although no domestic manu- - 


facturer is paying the minimum wage in the 
United States. The approximate average 
hourly earnings of the employees in the lock- 
washer industry in the United States is 
$2.25 per hour. We cannot expect to com- 
pete, even with our advanced technology, in 


the manufacture of these products with for-« 


eign producers paying average wages in Ger- 
many of 67 cents an hour; United Kingdom, 
80 cents an hour; Belgium, 75 cents an hour; 
and Japan, 41 cents an hour. The wage dif- 
ferential between foreign competition and 
US. manufacturers is real and has a 
serious effect on the selling price of domes- 
tic manufactured products and the possi- 
bility of export. 

We offer the following examples as proof of 
the fact that the low average wages in com- 
petitive producing countries permit them to 
undersell domestic produced lockwashers; 


(11) Selling prices of foreign lock washers 
against selling prices of domestic lock 
washers 

{Price per thousand] 























SAE medium Japan j|Germany| United 
States 
CARBON 

Re st $0. 34 $0. 56 $0. 81 
PIO Diditnwniedabosnied 28 56 . 67 
DE TRO 5 hotcwntaddnais 45 .78 1.09 
SE DUO. simcameuiveceniieina! 1.34 2.12 2.18 
De CRON  ccknencusccences 2. 64 4.17 4,24 
= I ne epncestciicmaeesitai 

SAE medium Foreign | United 

States 
$1. 10 $2. 10 
1,15 2.35 
1.30 2. 26 
3.05 5. 34 
enw 5.15 8. 81 
if PR iniiciticbicovchpunhingticmitinde 7.35 13. 58 
5 SRE. wh ndkesichunndibibaddildees 15. 95 23. 52 





In summary, we would like to repeat that 
during the past 5 years the imports of 
lockwashers have increased 1,464 percent to 
more than 800 tons annually and have all 
but eliminated the possibility of domestic 
manufacturers exporting their products. 
These imports have in effect reduced the em- 
ployment in our industry more than 5 per- 
cent, with a resultant effect on the employ- 
ment in the steel industry. It has affected 
the consumption of an already import-ef- 
fected steel industry, the usage of gas, water, 
utilities, equipment manufacturers, and 
others. In our opinion there exists certainty 
of further serious injury being done to the 
U.S. manufacturers of lockwashers. We feel 
that either or both an increase in duty or 
additional import restrictions are required 
to avoid further serious injury or even the 
possible extinction of more domestic manu- 
facturers of these product lines. 

We thank the Commission for the oppor- 
tunity to present our views on this subject 
and trust that your recommendation will be 
favorable in behalf of our industry. 
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Moral Rearmament Program To Fight 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
struggle for survival and progress, the 
free world faces the task not only of 
combating the aggressions of commu- 
nism against the integrity of nations, but 
also of strengthening the spirit of man 
to enable him to best meet the chal- 
lenges of these complex times. 

If our way of life is to survive and the 
aspirations which we feel are basic to 
human progress are to reach their high- 
est plateaus—then we must of course 
defeat this astheistic, materialistic ide- 
ology. 

In the effort, however, we are—if not 
ignoring—at least failing to fully utilize 
one of the great fundamental things 
which freedom itself has to offer man- 
kind—that is—the opportunity to be- 
lieve in, and adhere to, those spiritual 
principles which for each individual have 
a meaning in life. 

These forces—of themselves—are in- 
tangible. In the long run of history, 
however, they may well be the deter- 
mining factors in the tide of the battle 
against a materialistic ideology that de- 
nies the freedom of the human soul, of 
individual integrity, and of the right 
of each man to seek, within an orderly 
society, a self-determined destiny. 

Currently, at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
men and women—of nearly all faiths— 
devoted to spiritual principles, from all 
over the world are meeting to attempt 
to fashion new tools to fight the Reds 
and to lift the life of man to new planes 
of dignity. 

In addition to the combating of Red 
ideology, effort is underway to build a 
strong foundation upon which to con- 
duct the battles of life against poverty, 
prejudice, disease, illiteracy, malnutri- 
tion and other historical enemies of 
mankind. 


Reflecting endeavors by dedicated in- 
dividuals to expand their perspective of 
life; to better understand the struggle 
between communism and freedom; to 
extend the spheres of moral influence; 
and to cut across the lines of prejudice 
and bigotry that have traditionally ob- 
structed men’s effort to work together 
for common good. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the articles entitled “MRA 
(Moral Re-Armament) Fashions New 
Tools To Fight Reds,” from the Milwau- 
kee Journal, printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 28, 1960] 
MRA Fasnions New Toots To Ficht Reps— 

DEVOTED MACKINAC ISLAND Group BELIEVES 

THAT THE WorRLD Must Be REMADE WITH 

MorALiITy; “WEAPON” A WEEK Is GOAL 

(By Richard H. Leonard) 

Mackinac Is.tanp, Mic#.—Devyout men and 

women who feel that World War III is al- 
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ready here are making this lovely island a 
launching pad for new “ designed 
to destroy communism. 

These fighters fly the banner of Moral Re- 
Armament (MRA), an organization started 
in 1938 for an ambitious crusade: To remake 
the world by putting honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness and love into the hearts of men 
and the policies of the mations. 

Certain that Russia fully intends to spread 
communism throughout the world, MRA 
scoffs at talk of coexistence. It is working 
urgently to counteract the Communists by 
telling people to listen to God, strive for 
freedom and practice brotherhood. 

NEWEST WEAPON: MOVIES 

Its latest weapons are wide screen, color 
movies. Produced in the imposing MRA 
studio on their island arsenal in Lake Hu- 
ron, these films carrying the MRA message 
straddle the seas and sweep across continents 
“We're trying to produce a weapon a week,” 
said Stewart Lancaster, an MRA leader, as 
he stood before the new studio, incomplete 
but already in use, at Cedar Point, on the 
southeast end of the island. “We want to 
put the free world on the offensive in the 
war of ideas.” “We decided to build the 
studio so that MRA could be on every movie 
and TV screen in the free world in & year,” 
said William F. Stubbs, an engineer from 
Atlanta, Ga., who was general superintend- 
ent of the building project. 

MEN OF MANY FAITHS 


A total of 145 volunteers with this same 
determination came to Mackinac (pro- 
nounced Mackinaw) last winter from 23 na- 
tions to build the studio, and many are re- 
maining to produce the films. There are 
men of many faiths, black men and white 
meh, young men and elderly men, rich men 
and poor men, Europeans and Asians, Afri- 
cans and Americans working shoulder to 
shoulder, 

Less than a dozen had ever done construc- 
tion work. They regard it as no less than 
a@ miracle that they were able to build the 
four-story studio and the three-story tower 
atop it. : 

The publicity director for Screen Gems in 
Hollywood, James Hardiman, recently in- 
spected the main sound stage, 120 by 80 
feet, and pronounced it “technically per- 
fect.” He said he was not aware of any in 
America that approached it. 

This summer the construction crews have 
been joined by other believers in MRA— 
Hollywood actors and actresses, statesmen 
from near and far, military men, labor 
leaders, writers, and industrialists are arnong 
them—for the annual world assembly at this 
North American headquarters. (There is 
another MRA headquarters at Caux, Switzer- 
land.) 

A staff of MRA volunteers shares the work 
in the residence halls, as comfortable as the 
finest hotels; the main kitchen or other 
kitchens that turn out special dishes for 
Asians or Africans, or kosher meals; the 
dining rooms that can seat 1,200 persons at 
once and give them service comparable to 4 
first-class restaurant, or the tastefully dec- 
orated theater, assembly rooms and lounges 
overlooking the lake. 

The multi-million-dollar headquarters 
abounds with interesting persons. 

In the main kitchen, Mrs. Michael Barrett, 
granddaughter of David Lioyd George, 
former British prime minister, cuts up 
peaches, and Matsuko Kabayama, great- 
granddaughter of the founder of the Jap- 
anese Navy, shells peas. 

In a dining room; Miss Frederika Bull, 
daughter of the Canadian Ambassador to 
Japan, waits on tables and Mrs. John Hali- 
ward, a niece of the British statesman Lord 
Halifax, guides people to their places. 

YOUTHS TRAIN FOR MISSIONS 


The great-granddaughter of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
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entertains at the piano in Great Hall, the 
main assembly room. 

Sharing the physical work has real mean- 
ing for youths being trained for MRA mis- 
sions. 

“It's part of the ideological .” said 
Jerry Nelson, 31, a former University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles student who is now 
directing the operation of the film studio. 
“If you can’t wash dishes together, you'll 
never make out when you sit down at the 
conference table her.” 

‘Everything at headquarters, from the 
food on the table to the tapestries on the 
walls, has been acquired through donations 
of goods, services or cash. The contribu- 
tions include rugs from the Shah of Iran, 
tice from the Prime Minister of Thailand, 
fruit from Japanese-American farmers in 
California and decorations for the reception 
room from Prime Minister U Nu of Burma. 

GOD CALLED ANSWER 

Stated simply, it is the mission of MRA, 
which was founded by Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman, a Lutheran from Pennsylvania, 
to rearm the world morally, to convince 
statesmen and ordinary men everywhere that 
the directing force of God is the answer 
to the confusion and strife found in the 
world today. 

Buchman, now 82, is attending the MRA 
assembly at Caux this summer. He was 
ordained as a minister and worked as a 
professor before undertaking moral rearma- 
ment on a worldwide scale. - 

America has a special role in remaking 
the world because it is so powerful and in- 
fiuential, MRA believes. 

MRA operates in several ways: 

Some 2,000 full time workers who have 
been trained at Mackinac and Caux are now 
carrying around the world the message of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love. They 
present plays built around this message. 
They sing it at public performances and on 
radio and TV. They discuss it in confiden- 
tial conversations with statesmen and other 
influential persons. 

MRA literature is distributed in great 
quantity in many languages, and now films 
are being distributed widely. 

Persons who can be effective in helping 
to remake the world are invited to Mackinac 
and Caux to relax in a peaceful setting 
(most MRA people do not smoke or drink), 
to learn of MRA and to seek answers to 
problems that divide men and nations. 
They sit silently in what is known as a 
“quiet time,” and seek guidance from God. 


ASSEMBLY STARTS DAY 


There is no reveilie at headquarters, but 
at 7:30 a.m. there is an assembly in great 
hall, a striking circular room shaped like a 
giant tepee. The walls are supported by 
huge logs of Norway pine that rise from 
the wall to wall carpeting to the tip of the 
cone, almost four stories high. 

On a typical morning recently, about 400 
men and women from 27 nations filled the 
folding chairs that faced a panel of half 
a dozen MRA leaders. One of them, Stewart 
Lancaster, 34, arose and quoted Premier 
Khrushchey of the Soviet Union: 

“*The choice for America is war or co- 
existence.’ Is that true?” 

“No,” roared the audience. 

Lancaster agreed and spoke briefly on the 
impossibility of coexistence with commu- 
nism. He said Russia was using the co- 
existence theme to lull America into a 
state where Communists could take over. 

A chorus of 30 young men and women 
from many lands then hurried from the 
audience and assembled before the seated 
panel. They sang, beautifully and with de- 
termination, “America Needs an Ideology.” 
A piano, bass, and guitar added rhythm and 
the music swirled up to the apex of the Nor- 
way pines. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TOLD 

Then {t was time for individuals to take 
the platform and give personal messages 
about MRA accomplishments. 

A Maori from New Zealand, Rei Jones, led 
his carpenter crew—which included a news- 
paperman, a French aristocrat, a wheat 
farmer and a white South African—onto the 
stage, where they performed a Maori war 
dance. 

The daughter of Prime Minister Charles 
Assale of the new Cameron republic of Africa 
Was accompanied by an interpreter. Speak- 
ing in French, Bettina Assale said: 

“My father was going to launch a war to 
get independence from the French, but this 
never came about because I was in a group 
of students invited to Mackinac. One morn- 
ing, in my quiet time, the name of my father 
came to me as one who should come to 
Mackinac. I wrote to him. It looked im- 
possible. But he came for a weekend and 
stayed 6 weeks—and changed completely. 
Later he was invited to the United Nations. 
People knew he was an enemy of the French 
and the French delegate had prepared a 
speech attacking him. But he didn’t know 
my father had changed. 

APOLOGIZED TO FRENCH 

My father got up and apologized to the 
French. The French couldn't believe their 
ears, They asked him to repeat his state- 
ment. My father said the world was in 
terrible confusion because we had forgotten 
to listen to God. 

He said God had put on earth white and 


‘black and yellow persons to live together, 


not to kill each other. The French delegate 


put away his speech and didn’t say a word. 


At 9 a.m. it was time for breakfast. After 
that, the staff went to work. Some acted in 


the studio. Some washed dishes. Some 
.made beds. Some began making lunch. 
‘Some picked up tools to complete the 


studio. 

In the afternoon that was an MRA movie, 
“Men of Brazil,” which told how Commu- 
nists were defeated on the docks in Brazil. 
At night there was an MRA play, “The Real 
News,” which told of a newspaper reporter 


‘who listened to God and saved a govern- 
“ment from collapse. 


Many men could be found in widely dif- 
ferent roles as the day progressed, Allan 
Hardie, from South Africa, for instance, 
sang with the chorus in the morning and 
then went to work with the carpenter crew. 
Harold Sack, boss of the concrete crew, had 
&@ leading part in the play at night. 

Their ability to erect buildings, make 
movies, sing, act or do seemingly anything 
that has to be done stems from the force of 
their conviction to remake the world, many 
MRA people say. 

The idea for a new film, “The Crowning 
Experience,” came from a quiet time. One 
morning singer Muriel Smith, a Negro who 
played the leading role in “Carmen Jones” 
on Broadway, emerged from her quiet time 
with determination to make a musical mo- 
tion picture that would be an answer to 
“Porgy and Bess.” She felt that the latter 
picture had not properly portrayed the 
Negro. 

“The Crowning Experience,” 
Muriel Smith, was the result. 

Another star of the film is Vernon Slaugh- 
ter, 38, a Negro housepainter from Detroit 
who visits Mackinac on weekends. - When 
congratulated on his performance, Slaughter 
replied, “It was God’s guidance. It must 
have been guidance—I never knew anything 
about acting.” There are no prayers at 
MRA assemblies. MRA is not a religion, 
its leaders insist, but a movement for all of 
mankind interested in fighting communism, 
fascism or any form of tyranny and making 
a better world. They say that there is no 
hierachy, no ritual, no membership cards, 
no rules. This contention that MRA is not 


starring 
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a religion has met with opposition from some 


Catholics. The bishop of Marquette, Mich., ° 


has forbidden members of his diocese to 
participate in MRA on the grounds that it is 
a religious movement, with principles con- 
trary to those of the Catholic Church, 


CATHOLICS AMONG SUPPORTERS 


A commentary prepared at St. John’s Semi- 
nary, a provincial seminary of the Boston 
Catholic archdiocese, has stated that any 
movement is religious “which rests upon 
the data of divine revelation, and which 
assumes that God has spoken to men and that 
He invites them to follow His guidance.” 

“In urging the members of each religious 
sect to become united in @ common moral 
life, moral rearmament implies that the dog- 
matic truths about which religious sects 
disagree are of no importance,” the com- 
mentary said. 

However, some of the strongest support- 
ers of MRA, including Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany, are Catholics, 
There are Catholics at MRA headquarters 
here and in Switzerland, and MRA has been 
praised by Catholic writers and Catholic 
publications on many occasions. 

“Because I am a Catholic, because I wish 
to participate in the realization of the vision 
of the future of Pope Pius XII, I hope I shall 
be permitted to be a crusader, to be a fisher 
of men, under two banners, that of the 
Catholic church and that of Moral Re-Arm- 
ament,” said Don Salvador Araneta, president 
of the Order of the Holy Sepulcher in the 
Philippines. 

“The great strength of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment seems to me to lie in the fact that it 
is restoring tangible sociological effectiveness 
to the Christian moral code,” wrote Dr. 
Werner Scholigen, professor of Catholic 
theology at the University of Bonn. 

Dr. Buchman has, of course, always been 
the leader of MRA. But beyond him the day- 
to-day operation of MRA is a team effort 
with decisions being reached at group meet- 
ings, leaders say. The leadership changes 
at Mackinac as new people come into MRA 
and others leave the island om MRA missions. 

Through most of the day and into the 
night, when the sun sets somewhere behind 
the Mackinac Bridge and passing ore boats 
turn on their lights, these leaders are in- 
distinguishable from the hundreds of others 
on Mackinac who are fighting to build a 
better world. 





The Untried Farm Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from a recent issue of the 
Marion Star points up, briefly and clear- 
ly, why there has been no legislation for 
the relief of the farmer. Everyone who 
has been concerned about the fate of the 
farmer in the present session of Congress 
ought to read it: 

[From the Marion Star, Aug. 24, 1960] 
THE UNTRIED FaRM POLICY 

For all the ranting that has been done 
about the farm problem in this (and every) 
election year, it remained for Secretary Ben- 
son to pierce the smokescreen and put his 
finger on the real trouble. 

It is not that the Benson farm policies 
have failed. The trouble is that the Benson 
farm policies have never been tried. 
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The blame for that belongs to Congress, 
but all Democratic and some Republican 
Congressmen are making the Secretary the 
scapegoat. And those Republicans who are 
helping the Democrats make him the scape~- 
goat are probably the same ones who helped 
the Democrats sabotage his proposals on 
Capitol Hill. 

The farm situation, after years of dictation 
from Washington, is a mess so sticky and 
so murky that nothing short of a total revo- 
lution in farm policy will solve it. That 
was what Secretary Benson had in mind 
when he took the thankless agriculture post 
in the Eisenhower Cabinet in 1953. 

Recognizing the complexities of the farm 
problem, he conceived his solution a a whole, 
with each part coordinated with and de- 
pendent upon all the other parts. Executed 
as a whole, it might have worked, It never 
got the chance. 

For too many farm-belt Congressmen, 
with their eyes focused on the short-term 
dilemma of garnering votes, are like ama- 
teur whittlers who have no clear idea of 
what they are going to create when they set 
to work with the knife. They carve a little 
here and chip a little there, sticking in a 
wad of putty when they make a slip that 
throws the whole thing out of proportion. 

When it is finished, it looks like what it 
is: A hacked-up piece of wood. 

That has been the fate of the Benson farm 
programs in Congress. Not once has Capi- 
tol Hill accepted an entire set of Benson pro- 
posals aimed at accomplishing an overall 
goal. Instead, the proposals have been torn 
apart, distorted, deformed and then put back 
together in a shape that bore only the 
slightest resemblance to the Benson program. 

But shrewdly, the Congressmen labeled 
their creation in such a way as to make it 
appear that Mr. Benson was the author. 
Thus, they are able to accuse him of insti- 
tuting policies that have been miserable 
failures. 

The whole performance fs an example of 
legislative provincialism at its worst, 

Mr. Benson is not the system’s first victim, 
nor is he likely to be its last. Yet he himself 
holds out some hope for a change in the 
future. 

He suggests that, despite the Democratic 
nominee’s efforts to detect a rift between the 
Secretary and Vice President Nrxon, the Re- 
publican standard bearer’s farm policy will 
be built on the same foundation fostered by 
Mr. Benson. 

If Mr, Nrxon can successfully pit his po- 
litical talents against the provincialism of 
Capitol Hill, the Secretary's policies may yet 
be tried and proved correct. 





Hon. Leo E. Allen 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
LEO ALLEN and I came to Washington 
after the election of November of 1932 
to begin our congressional service as 
members of the 73d Congress. LEO 
came as a Republican at a time when 
Republican Members of the Congress 
were dropping like frost-bitten leaves, 
and everyone knows that I am and al- 
ways have been a Democrat. Lro went 
through the elections when things were 
bad for the Republicans and when 
things were looking up. I want to say 
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that the Republicans were fortunate in 
having Leo ALLEN on their ticket. I 
have been fortunate in having LE£o 
ALLEN as a colleague and as a personal 
friend. However, much we may have 
differed on partisan matters and on 
Philosophical approaches, when it came 
to things of concern to Illinois, Lzo 
ALLEN was always on the firing line, just 
as he was in France as a sergeant of the 
famed 33d Division in World War I. I 
shall not forget the help he gave Chicago 
on the Rules Committee with the Lake 
Michigan Water Diversion bill. Lzo 
ALLEN has served his district, and the 
State of Illinois with tireless industry 
and with great distinction. Illinois is 
proud that it has contributed to the 
House of Representatives Speaker Can- 
non, a Republican, and Speaker Rainey, 
a Democrat. It is proud that in Leo 
ALLEN, now voluntarily retiring from 
public life after years of service it has 
made a contribution to the Republican 
leadership of the House, both when his 
was the majority party and when it was 
the minority party. There are few 
Members of Congress who have been 
privileged to enjoy such distinction. 
Leo and I, of opposite political faiths, 
have worked together as warm personal 
friends for near. a quarter of a century, 
and my warmest good wishes go with 
him in the years ahead. 





Letter From a Veteran 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
Members of Congress receive a great deal 
of mail, much of it mass produced and 
group inspired. I ask leave to insert a 
letter received from a constituent into 
the Recorp, without any comment on my 
part, since I consider it one of the most 
thought provoking, penetrating, indi- 
vidualistic communications I have re- 
ceived in some time: 

Avcust 25, 1960. 
Hon. Eowarp J. DERWINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Str: Today I received my Illinois Ko- 
rean veterans’ bonus check for $100. This 
was @ measure I had voted against. I felt 
that any unnecessary additional tax imposed 
on the people of Illinois certainly should be 
vetoed. The generous grand sway of poli- 
ticians and veterans’ pressure groups took 
any virtue out of this supposed “thank you” 
by the people of Illinois, 

Maybe you can tell me, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
where I have gone astray. I felt that I had 
already been thanked by the people of Korea. 
Maybe I’m in a strange old world which I 
don’t understand. Let me tell you why I feel 
this way. I was a marine, a machinegun 
sergeant, who went ashore in the Inchon in- 
vasion, through Seoul, around through Won- 
son, up to Hagaru-ri at the Changjin Reser- 
voir, fought back out in the epic battle, went 
back to Mason, up to Pohang, and on up the 
central Korean valleys and mountains to 
Inje. I was lucky, I came away with a 
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profound sense of satisfaction and many 
new understandings which have been more 
than worth the minor physical ailments suf- 
fered now. They will always bother me as 
remembrances of the Korean war, Certainly 
my experiences are not unique. That you 
know only too well. What bothers me is 
the fact that politicians and veterans’ groups 
feel they must reward something as fine as 
fighting for human freedom with a small - 
monetary reward spread out to thousands 
of men drafted into the services who had 
nothing at all to do with the Korean war. 

I volunteered for military service because 
I love my country. I felt I had an obliga- 
tion, a duty, and I didn’t have to be bribed 
by an indiscriminately administered GI bill. 
I was due to get out.of the Marine Corps, 
but I volunteered to go to Korea because I 
hate any kind of tyranny. I know it sounds 
strange to find an intellectual with strong 
ideals willing to give up everything nowa- 
days. 

When I was discharged, I didn’t draw my 
GI bill for education. I’m an odd ball. I 
worked my way through both college and 
graduate school and supported my wife and 
daughter with my wife’s help. Now TI teach 
American history in a south suburban Chi- 
cago high school. My salary is only $5,000 
a year, yet I’m highly educated; but I’m a 
nut who believes in this country and in free- 
dom for all people. 


Yes, I’m a real crackpot—a young man who 
loves his country, loves freedom for all the 
world, and is willing to give his life if needed, 
yet feels the opportunities of this country 
are a sufficient inducement. 


I think that if our people and our Gov- 
ernment could understand my strange 
thoughts and actions, we would get along 
much better with the rest of the world. 
After all, it only wants what we have, the 
opportunity to live in freedom and to strug- 
gle for the rewards of helping each other 
attain a better life spiritually and materially. 


Yes, I love people, all people, and this 
bonus check for $100 will buy a lot of food 
and school supplies for the Wonju Sung Ae 
Orphanage in Korea. Sure, I need the 
money, but they need it more. This is my 
way of saying thank you to a backward coun- 
try and its orphaned children for teaching 
me so much about love and life. I only 
wish other Illinois Korean veterans would 
send their checks to these kids. They need 
us so much, 

Well, Mr. DerwiInskt, what's wrong, or is 
it that I have really found out what life is 
about, and have decided to live in spite of 
our sloppy, lazy “give me” culture? 

Yours truly, . 
GRAYDON A. LANDAHL. 

P.S.—You have my permission to do any- 
thing you desire with this letter, including 
filing it in the wastebasket. 





On the Occasion of the 20th Anniversary 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America 





EXTENSION hs REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on the ocea- 
sion of the 20th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer~- 
ica = would like to pay tribute to the 
Ukrainian patriots who through the cen- 
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turies have fought the good fight for 
national independence. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America helps us see that the fight is far 
from over. It serves to remind us of the 
plight of the dozen captive non-Russian 
nations. It makes us take a more sober 
view of the stakes involved in the cold 
war of today. 

The chairman of the committee, Prof. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, was instrumental in 
obtaining congressional approval for a 
Captive Nations Week observance this 
year. This observance showed Khru- 
shchey that we in the West were aware 
of the Soviet tyranny which oppresses 
the captive nations under his sway. It 
also gave hope to the subject peoples by 
showing them they were not forgotten. 
Most importantly, it proved that ideas 
can pierce through the curtain of terror 
that encircles the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

I would like to offer congratulations to 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America on its anniversary but, in a way, 
it seems to me as unseemly to congratu- 
late the committee on this occasion as it 
is to congratulate a man on the anniver- 
sary of his mortgage. I would rather 
save my most joyous congratulations for 
the day the mortgage is all paid up and 
burnt, for the day the captive nations 
have once again taken their rightful 
place among the family of free nations. 
In the meantime I wish the committee 
the very best in its endeavors. 





Greetings to the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee on Its 20th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker I am 
pleased on this occasion to salute the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica on its 20th Anniversary. 

The land and other natural resources 
of the Ukraine—the tremendously fer- 
tile land with acres upon acres of wheat, 
the rich coal and iron deposits of the 
Donets River Basin, the power of the 
Dnieper River which when harnessed 
helped now to power Soviet industry— 
all are used to serve the purposes of the 
Soviet Union. But there remains one 
invaluable resource of the Ukraine that 
cannot be harvested, nor extracted, nor 
harnessed by the brutal conqueror, and 
that is the people of the Ukraine, a peo- 
ple schooled in adversity, a people rich 
in national culture, a people of heroic 
epics. And the Seviet Union now finds, 
as have all the previous tyrants who 
have held sway over the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, that nothing can quench the in- 
domitable spirit of independence of the 
Ukraine. 

We can learn much from the history 
of the Ukrainian people. Their sacri- 
fices perform a valuable service to us. 
The tribulations they have endured at 
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the hands of Russian imperialism, the 
horrible massacre at Vinnitsa where the 
executioners of the hated N.K.V.D. killed 
12,000 Ukrainians in cold blood, the vio- 
lated pledges of the Soviet Union, and 
the continuing tyranny of Soviet rule 
over the captive nations—these help us 
better to see the truth and help us to 
rid ourselves of delusions about our com- 
mon enemy. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America continually brings these truths 
to light. It helps keep hope in the hearts 
of those on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain that one day Ukrainian freedom, as 
well as the freedom of all captive na- 
tions, will no longer be a phrase and a 
hope proclaimed by such as I on an an- 
niversary or on some other occasion of 
sorrowful reminiscence but instead, a 
living reality. 





Upstream Benefits Bill, H.R. 7201 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of my taking this time today 
was to discuss a piece of legislation which 
has been needed in this country for many 
years. Unfortunately, at the very time 
Congress is hard at work on legislation 
introduced for the purposes of benefiting 
this country, selfish interests, which are 
too often present, misinform the public 
of this country in order to delay the leg- 
islation, defeat it, or serve their own 
selfish purposes. 

The legislation I refer to is H.R. 7201, 
known as the upstream benefits bill. 
Many people have asked me about the 
legislation. I realize it is technical leg- 
islation because it deals with the ques- 
tion of firm power, firm energy, hydro- 
electric physics. It also deals with prob- 
lems about which both public and private 
power are concerned. Public and pri- 
vate power, each and both, are today 
in great need of the hydropower, the 
river coordination, the reservoir utiliza- 
tion and control, this legislation will pro- 
duce. 

I have been impressed at the opposi- 
tion to the legislation by those who 
claim they are trying to do something 
for their country, because the initial 
impact of the legislation would have 
been to provide that insofar as the 
storage facilities of this country are con- 
cerned, the maximum benefits on re- 
lease of that storage capacity would be 
required in order that we have the maxi- 
mum electric power from the available 
storage and waterpower. 

There were some who said: “Well, this 
is legislation to benefit the private power 
people.” Some people wanted to believe 
that rather than to look into the facts. 
Then there were others who said: “Well, 
you are going to raise the rates of the 
REA’s and other public power people”; 
and some people wanted to believe that 
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because they were told so. It will not 
cause a raise in REA rates. The fact of 
the matter, however, was, is today, and 
will be tomorrow, whether or not this leg- 
islation is passed next year, that this leg- 
islation is needed. It is needed by REA’s, 
PUD’s, and private power. The report 
of our committee, which I suppose very 
few people have read, shows public and 
—— power alike crying for the legisla- 
on. 

The public utility districts: out on the 
Columbia River are crying for the legis- 
lation because under the present law 
there is no way to make any private 
power company upstream release the 
storage in such way that the public 
utility districts could be guaranteed the 
firm hydropower it need to meet con- 
sumer demands or attract new industry. 

In Oklahoma, in the great district of 
my friend who sits at the debate table, 
\re have a great public power authority 

desperately needing this legislation. 

There were some who said this looks 
like a windfall to the private power peo- 
ple. When we put the testimony into 
the record and the statistics into the 
record they showed that on the Columbia 
River system alone the United States 
would benefit $1 million per year. Then 
the opposition tried to find some other 
excuse. 

Then, I went to my friends from Ten- 
nessee realizing some others might go 
to them and say this would hurt the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which it 
will not. I found that in the Tennessee 
Valley the public and private power in- 
terests do just what this bill wants them 
to do all over the Nation, and I found 
that there is a great aluminum plant on 
the Tennessee River system solely be- 
cause of the fact—solely because of the 
fact—that public and private power peo- 
ple cooperate and coordinate. 

Then I went to some other people who 
are trying to fight this legislation to try 
to reason with them because certainly I 
do not believe I have sponsored any- 
thing unreasonable here, and I said: 
“How about backing this legislation?” 
One gentleman from Alabama said: “I 
am just afraid you are going to upset 
my cost-benefit ratio.” SoI went to the 
Department of Engineers of the USS. 
Army who are the people who determine 
the cost-benefit ratio, and asked them 
about it. They gave me a letter which 
I gave to interested Alabama people 
which said that it would not disturb the 
cost-benefit ratio. 

Then, lo and behold, I find that the 
opposition began to come from head- 
quarters of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperatives Association. It just so 
happens I know something about the 
REA. ‘It is a great authority. REA has 
meant a lot to this country; it is going 
to mean a lot in the future. But the 
people I know who direct the REA’s are 
the farmers and businessmen of my 
area, people who are not inclined toward 
any socialism. They are people who 
recognize that the REA is pretty much 
indispensable to them. REA did what 
private power would not do. 

It has been very definitely proven that 
public and private power both need 
competition. The private power people 
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need the public power competition, and 
vice versa, because it keeps them both 
on their toes. The REA directors over 
the country are farmers and business- 
men who still believe in the private en- 
terprise system. They correctly think 
of REA as organizations of private citi- 
zens to do a public job and they do a 
magnificent job of providing rural 
power. But the directors did not object 
to the legislation. They are neither 
selfish nor blind. The directors I know 
are God fearing, honest, independent 
and patriotic. The opposition did not 
come from them, 

On June 27, 1960, expecting this legis- 
lation to come up and hoping it would 
come up before the end of the session, I 
put in the record some remarks on H.R. 
7201. Included in those remarks were 
statements and documents to point out 
to the country at large the fact that cer- 
ain opposiion had come from the gen- 
eral manager, I believe is the way the 
gentleman signs himself, of the National 
Rural Electrical Cooperative Associa- 
tion. This man had not even testified in 
connection with the legislation. I felt at 
that time, and I feel today, that if the 
people in the REA’s were told the truth 
about this legislation they would be for 
it. The reason I put that statement in 
the record was because of the fact that 
on a bill called H.R. 3, which was a bill 
called the States Rights bill, rights which 
in the Constitution even though it is not 
in the hearts of as many men as I would 
like, this man had taken a certain part. 
I documented it. In fairness to the gen- 
tleman, may I say he wrote me back a 
letter and said I had not represented 
him correctly and asked if I would put in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a certain let- 
ter. I am going to put it in today be- 
cause, above everything, I want to be 
fair. He said that my remarks were 
personal because I had documented a 
certain situation. Of course, my re- 
marks were not personal. I have never 
seen any Member of the House feel that 
way. We just documented what we 
thought was the truth. 

Now, I do not control the REA maga- 
zine, and I have no access to it, but I 
challenge that gentleman right now to 
put my remarks of June 27 and these re- 
marks in their magazine, if he wants to 
be fair, because I am putting them both 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, 

I could go on and say something not 
only about the fact that the farmers of 
my district and the farmers in my State 
believe in States Rights—they do not 
want the NRECA dabbling in States 
rights, and when he does dabble he is not 
representing their views or their wishes. 

A number of my homefolk directors 
were in my office, a number of them, 
and I said “Is this what you want?” 
They said, “Heavens, no, deliver us 
from that sort of thing.” Even the 
manager of the South Carolina co-op 
came up and said “No, I am a States 
Righter.” I said “I am glad that exists 
in the hearts of men somewhere.” : 

I could talk about a bill that we voted 
on the other day involving farmers, a bill 
in which there was involved the migra- 
tory farm proposition. It had to do with 
the migratory labor. Somebody asked, 
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“Are you going to vote for it?” I said 
“Of course I am.” I saw some of my 
friends from Arkansas and other places 
here, and that their farmers are in trou- 
ble. 
But I am not going to comment on the 
fact that once again the manager of the 
NRECA took a stand against the farm- 
ers. He was against that. 

The reason I am documenting that to- 
day is I am going to tell lots of people 
about this. If the NRECA is for the 
rural people of this country, let them be- 
gin to speak for the rural people and 
get their nose out of other people’s busi- 
ness and quit trying to block farm legis- 
lation to help farmers in other parts of 
the country, quit trying to block States 
rights legislation. .All of us are for the 
REA. I have voted for it every chance I 
had. Now, to have this sort of thing hap- 
pen is almost beyond my comprehension. 

In. this particular letter, which I am in- 
cluding out of a sense of fairness, they 
said they thought I had no personal in- 
terest. And, I have none. I have never 
yet owned one share of power stock in my 
life. I have never represented a power 
company as a lawyer, and I do not be- 
lieve I have ever been in the office of a 
power company except to pay my light 
bill. They say that the South Carolina 
Gas & Electric Co. had an interest in it. 
I think they did. But, the officers are 
not in my district. I think they had one 
dam in my district, but that is not af- 
fected by this legislation. Not a soul 
in my district would be adversely af- 
fected. Yet the inference here is that 
because somebody from South Carolina 
had asked me to come in and examine 
the merits that I was protecting their 
interests. I want you to readit. Itis on 
page 3. This letter I am going to put in 
to be fair, and I challenge the REA 
magazine to place this letter of June 27 
in their magazine, because they have put 
me in an unfavorable light. 

Here are people who are supposed to 
be specialists in the power business, I 
do not claim such erudition. They say 
that under the present law you can ac- 
complish all that H.R. 7201 seeks to ac- 
complish. If it could be accomplished, 
read my remarks of June 27, if you do 
not believe it, and I document in there 
the letters from the people out West 
who are suffering. 

Here is the situation. Section 10(f) of 
the Federal Power Act as it presently 
exists provides that a downstream owner, 
whether public or private, can require 
the public upstream owner to release the 
water in a beneficial way, but if the up- 
stream facility is a private power com- 
pany, the Government facility cannot 
make them do it. Now, it is a two-way 
street, and all we are doing is saying if 
the private power company operates up- 
stream and they have the capacity to 
help the downstream public facility by 
release of water—if the upstream can 
hold his storage and then release it 
beneficially, the downstream fellow can 
demand it if he pays for it. But, it will 
be distorted. I know as I speak today 
that this speech will be distorted when 
it is reported, and I expect it, and I make 
the speech knowing it. 


Let us go out and vote for them. ° 
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Then he quotes from certain testimony 
of a Mr. Williams, which they took out 
of context or, at least, reported it in a 
manner to reflect something that I do 
not actually think it reflected. 

Then we went on and talked about the 
payments under the Federal Power Act. 
Under this particular legislation we have 
a provision—and it may sound Silly to 
you—it says that if I furnish you some 
power that I have not been. furnishing 
you, hydropower, I want you to pay for 
it; you cannot make me furnish it now, 
but if I furnish it to you and you can 
profit by it you have to pay for it. But, 
this legislation also says that if I have 
the water and I let you have it, I cannot 
charge you for it unless you can benefit 
by it and make a profit on it. 

Now, that is a simple premise. It has 
aroused much propaganda among the 
REA people. They say they are going 
to raise your rates. Well, I went into 
that question very fully with the Federal 
Power Commission and with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which was inter- 
ested in it, and I got a letter from them 
dated February 29, 1960, in which it says 
that costs would be increased by only 
in accordance with benefits. However, 
these charges would be a very minimum 
and only of the magnitude of those now 
being charged non-Federal interests un- 
der section 10(f) of the Federal Power 
Act. And, looking over here, I find that 
the United States this year will lose $1 
million, and these public utility districts 
will not get the power or the water they 
need. They are going to lose and the 
country at large is going to lose. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at this point in my remarks 
a letter from the Federal Power Com- 
mission dated February 29, 1960. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

The letter is as follows: 

. FPrepEra Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. RoperT W. HEMPHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Hempuiii: Your inquiry con- 
cerning the effect of the headwater-benefit- 
charge provisions of H.R. 7201, H.R. 7494, 
and related bills, amending section 10(f) of 
the Federal Power Act, has come to me. A 
question naturally arises as to whether 
under this amendment customers served by 
Federal powerplants would find their rates 
increased by reason of the payment by the 
United States of annual charges for power 
benefits received corresponding to the an- 
nual charges paid by non-Federal power 
developers. 

If the United States is required to pay 
annual charges for power benefits which it 
now receives without charge, it is obvious 
that the operating costs would be corre- 
spondingly increased by the amounts so paid. 
However, these. new charges would be very 
minimal and only of the magnitude of those 
now - being charged non-Federal interests 
under section 10(f) of the Federal Power Act 
because there is presently no provision for 
@ guarantee of firm capacity such as would 
be authorized in the bill. Correlatively, the 
payments to the United States under section 
10(f) at the present time are equally minor 
in the Pacific Northwest and will continue 
to be so as long as there is no agreement 
for storage releases which will add firm ca- 
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pacity at the downstream powerplants. You 
understand, I am sure, that the bill would 
not impose any retroactive obligation upon 
the United States since as to constructed 
powerplants of the United States the bill 
would impose a liability only from the date 
of its enactment. 

One of the major purposes of the new pro- 

visions is to assure downstream powerplants 
of new firm capacity which would be made 
available by upstream facilities by reason 
of the water control exercised. This new 
firm capacity would be obtained at the 
downstream powerplants without any addi- 
tional capital investment or additional labor 
costs. 
Also, during some years, the stream fiow is 
so high that practically no storage at these 
upstream reservoirs is used for downstream 
power production and the payments to the 
United States under the present law become 
relatively insignificant. Under the bill, 
however, if an agreement is made for pay- 
ments for firm capacity, as anticipated, the 
United States would receive payments even 
during a high-flow year, similar to the high 
flows in 1958 in the Columbia River system. 
These firm power -payments must, by the 
very economics of the situation, be greater 
than would be the costs to the United States 
for the benefits now being received from 
non-Federal storage releases. 

The only section of the country where the 
charges paid by the United States would be 
substantial is in the Columbia River basin 
where large storage reservoirs are the rule. 
In the other river basins where there are 
Federal powerplants, it happens that the 
power benefits from the storage and release 
of water at non-Federal reservoirs are not 
substantial, and, therefore, the payments 
could not be material. 

Specific testimony on these points was 
given when Mr. Farley (Chief, Division of 
Licensed Projects, of our Bureau of Power) 
testified before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Fcreign 
Commerce on S. 3434 in the 83d Congress, 
2d Session, June 9, 1954. He said (hearings, 
p. 38 et seq.) that the Commission’s en- 
gineering staff had studied the Columbia 
River basin with conditions as they would 
be about 5 years from that time when all 
of the projects under construction would be 
completed except The Dalles, which would 
be practically completed. Under those con- 
ditions they estimated that the United 
States under the terms of the bill then 
proposed would pay about $300,000 a year 
to non-Federal owners of reservoirs who 
would be providing benefits, and that in 
that area the United States would receive 
$435,000 a year in payments from non- 
Federal agencies. None of the $300,000 is 
presently being paid, of course, but he said 
that amount is about four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the revenues of the Bonneville sys- 
tem, or in terms of the cost of kilowatt- 
hours it would be about one-one-hundredth 
of a mill. In his opinion, this would be far 
too small to enter into the rate picture. At 
the McNary power project, for example, he 
said that with full operation the payments 
by the United States would amount to half 
of 1 percent of the annual cost of the 
project, which is beyond the realm of accu- 
rate estimate. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the 
United States has far more to gain from 
the passage of this legislation than it has 
to receive under the present law. This leg- 
islation would not only be of direct finan- 
cial benefit to the United States, but in 
providing impetus for more practical co- 
operation between Federal and non-Federal 
power interests, the legislation would be of 
genuine benefit to the economy of the 
country, especially in the Pacific Northwest 
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where so many of the municipalities and 
public utility districts are urging its enact- 
ment. 
Sincerely yours, 
Warp W. GATCHELL, 
General Counsel, 


Mr. Speaker, on page 9 of this letter 
which I am .going to include in the 
Recorp in a spirit of fairness, he says 
that H.R. 721 is itself a club with which 
the investor-owned company seeks to 
subjugate the United States. There was 
not any testimony like that. There was 
objection to the legislation, and that is 
proper. But if that were true, where was 
the REA when we had the hearings? 
Where was the gentleman who wrote the 
letter? 

I could go on, but my time has been 
taken in many instances by gentlemen 
who needed the time for other purposes. 

All we want here is reservoir coordina- 
tion. The Tennessee Valley boys will tell 
you that they have it. If it is wrong, tell 
me why it is wrong. The REA'’s are not 
going to suffer. They are going to bene- 
fit, because if you take the question or 
the answer and turn it around, if an REA 
facility gets some water it has not been 
able to get, and if it can market that 
water they can make money for REA. 
Do you not know that hydropower as 
compared to steampower can be manu- 
factured at much less cost? And that 
means that the domestic facility has a 
generator and a generator is moved by 
waterpower instead of by steampower 
and the cost is less. And, of course, the 
power is marketed at the same price. 

I do not know what is wrong with the 
efficient use of water in this country. I 
am a little bit appalled at the trend of 
affairs. We find that the steel companies 
now are producing only 50 percent of 
their production and that should be a 
matter of concern to every American. 
We find that many firms, businesses, are 
closing their doors in many areas of the 
country. And my friend from West Vir- 
ginia would point out that their people 
are destitute. Americans either were be- 
trayed by the policies of this Govern- 
ment or were just plain let down. And 
here we find a situation in which what 
we are trying to do is to increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country. 

I know what we are coming to. I know 
what we are coming to, and it is later 
than you think. You can talk about so- 
cialism all you want to. We are going 
to come face-to-face with this proposi- 
tion in this Nation in the not too distant 
future. Either you want a completely 
welfare state with every national indus- 
try nationalized, or you do not. Either 
you will return to the private enterprise 
system which has brought us to great- 
ness or you will let down future genera- 
tions by saying that we want the Gov- 
ernment to do everything for us. 

What we have done with this legisla- 
tion is withdraw it because it did not 
have any hearings in the Senate. It is 
going to be presented next year to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. We are going 
to make sure at that time that everybody 
who wants to be heard will be given a 
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chance to be heard and those who did not 
come before will get a chance to be heard. 
We are going to make sure, and we are 
going to take apart this propaganda 
about rates, REA rates, and about wind- 
falls. We are going to take that apart. 
We have had to do it here on the floor. 

We are going to ask these people to 
build up a record. We are going to ask 
the people of the House to read it, as 
well as the people of the Senate, and 
I am satisfied if that be done that this 
Nation will demand the legislation. 

I want to include here my response to 
a certain premise made to Members of 
Congress June 1, 1960. 

First. The ultimate effects of this bill 
on the various river basins of the Nation, 
and the ultimate cost to the Federal 
Government has never been fully eval- 
uated. 

Neither are the ultimate or even the 
current effects of present section 10(f) 
of the Federal Power Act known after 
40 years of operation under this act. 

Second. In the Columbia and certain 
other river basins, H.R. 7201 would make 
the Federal Power Commission the 
“water master” of the river, and would 
assign to the Commission considerable 
jurisdiction over operation of river proj- 
ects—an operating function not suited to 
the FPC’s regulatory responsibilities. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 7201 the 
Federal Power Commission would have 
the normal authority of the Commission 
in approving coordination commitments 
and agreements to determine if they 
meet the requirements of this bill with 
respect to coordination, determination 
of charges and other factors and also 
act in a reviewing capacity if hearings 
are involved. These functions of the 
Commission are not those of a “water 
master.” The determinations as to how 
coordination is implemented on a day- 
to-day, month-to-month and year-to- 
year basis will be up to the utilities in- 
volved as is now done under power 
pooling arrangements in the Northwest 
and other areas. 

Third. This proposed legislation would 
provide windfall benefits to the Idaho 
Power Co., the Montana Power Co., and 
other organizations owning upstream 
dams built under Federal licenses which, 
in some cases, already require coordi- 
nated operation. 

Benefit payments to licensed dams and 
reservoirs of the Idaho Power Co. and 
the Montana Power Co. by downstream 
Federal and non-Federal project owners 
would be on a cost basis as if the down- 
stream owner also owned the portion of 
the upstream dam and reservoir con- 
tributing the benefit and not on a market 
value basis. Such payment would, in ef- 
fect, be for service performed in storing 
and releasing water, which service is 
made possible by the upstream dam and 
reservoir owners investment. It is true 
that the licenses for headwater projects 
in some cases have provisions requiring 
coordination, but such provisions do not 
state that coordination must be per- 
formed in a particular manner or that 
it is required at. the detriment or finan- 
cial disadvantage of the headwater proj- 
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ect owner. The bill does not in any way 
disturb existing license provisions. Thus, 
the payments for benefits would be for 
services performed and actually at less 
than the non-Federal headwater project 
owners costs. Under such conditions 
and the actual intent of coordination 
provisions in existing headwater project 
licenses it seems misleading to call the 
payments for benefits windfall benefits. 
The provisions of section 28 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act—which remain in full 
force—are as follows: 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved; but no 
such alteration, amendment, or repeal shall 
affect any license theretofore issued under 
the provisions of this act, or the rights of 
any licensee thereunder (41 Stat. 1077; 16 
US.C. 821). 


Fourth. H.R. 7201 would require the 
Federal Government .to make upstream 
benefit payments on the basis of private 
investment and operating costs, while 
the non-Federal project owner would 
make payments on the basis of lower 
cost Federal financing, giving the non- 
Federal owner a 3-to-1 advantage over 
the Federal Government in payments for 
comparable benefits. 

This statement ignores the fact that 
payments for coordination benefits 
under the bill as proposed for amend- 
ment would be on the basis that the 
Federal Government would pay for such 
benefits received by it at the Govern- 
ment’s costs and the non-Federal proj- 
ect owner would pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the basis of the non-Federal 
project owner’s higher costs. Thus, the 
Government would pay for such benefits 
received by it at a lower rate than the 
non-Federal project owner would pay 
for such benefits as they would receive 
from the Government. 

Fifth. H.R. 7201 could place down- 
stream project owners, Federal and non- 
Federal, at a disadvantage to upstream 
project owners, since subsection (c) on 
page 4 permits the upstream owner to 
file a plan of coordinated operation, on 
his own terms, with the FPC such plan 
to go into effect unless disapproved by 
FPC within 6 months. It is highly un- 
likely that FPC would make a full and 
equitable study of such a complicated 
river basin operating plan within 6 
months, especially since the Commission 
has spent years studying similar prob- 
lems under the present section 10(f) of 
the Federal Power Act and still has not 
resolved all questions. 

The factual situation would be that a 
coordination plan of a headwater project 
owner must assure benefits to the down- 
stream project owners and under such 
conditions the downstream owner should 
pay for these assured benefits. With the 
requirement in the bill that a coordina- 
tion plan provide for production of opti- 
mum firm and secondary power at the 
downstream plants and with the head- 
water reservoir owner having right of 
ownership and operation of his project 
it is unrealistic to consider an arrange- 
ment for a downstream owner to initiate 
a coordinated operation with a head- 
water owner. The headwater owner 
owns and controls his storage and his 
right of ownership is not compatable 
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with having another project owner re- 
quire him to conform to a particular 
method of operation. In addition, it is 
at least questionable whether a down- 
stream owner or anyone else can legally 
force a reservoir owner to operate in any 
particular way. 

With reference to the question raised 
over the 6-month provision for approval 
of a coordination committment by the 
FPC, it is very important that prolonged 
delays not be permitted in bringing about 
actual’ coordinated operation after a 
commitment is filed with the Commis- 
sion. Any increase in the 6-month 
period for approval could possibly re- 
sult in correspondingly longer delays in 
bringing coordination plans into opera- 
tion. Also the determinations that must 
be made by the Commission within the 
6-month period are only those relating 
to the proper form of the committment 
and plan and do not relate to the more 
complex and time consuming determina- 
tions of annual charges and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7201 is good legisla- 
tion. It is good for the present of this 
country and it is going to be good for 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at this point in my remarks 
a letter directed to me from the Federal 
Power Commission dated June 30, 1960; 
a letter directed to me by Howard C. El- 
more, assistant manager of Public Util- 
ity District No. 1 of Chelan County, 
Wenatchee, Wash., dated August 18, 
1960, including a copy of a letter, written 
by Mr. Kirby Billingsley, manager of 
Public Utility District No. 1 of Chelan 
County to Mr. Gus Norwood, executive 
secretary, Northwest Public Power Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver, Wash., and another 
letter by the same gentleman dated 
August 18, 1960, addressed to our dis- 
tinguished colleague from California 
{Mr. Moss]; also a-letter dated July 25, 
1960 sent to me by Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 

FEDERAL PoWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 30, 1960. 
Hon. Ropert W. HEMPHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Hempuiy: This will confirm 
your telephonic conversation with Mr. Stew- 
art P. Crum on June 30, 1960, relative to 
H.R, 7201—a bill to provide for the com- 
prehensive operation of hydroelectric power 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

I understand that you have informed Mr. 
Crum the authorized Federal Millers Ferry 
and Jones Bluff projects on the Alabama- 
Coosa River are marginal from an economic 
point of view, and that objections have been 
raised to H.R. 7201 because these two proj- 
ects would be rendered economically in- 
feasible if they are assessed for benefits pro- 
vided by privately-owned headwater im- 
provements. 

At present the Alabama Power Co, owns 
and operates three hydroelectric develop- 
ments, namely its Lay, Mitchell, and Jordan 
developments, under Federal Power Commis- 
sion license on the Alabama-Coosa River up- 
stream from the aforementioned Federal 
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projects. These three privately-owned 
plants provide pondage only, and it is be- 
lieved that they would little, if any, 
benefits to the two downstream Federal 
projects. Consequently, the three 
privately-owned plants would have prac- 
tically no beneficial effect on the two down- 
stream Federal projects. 

The Alabama Power Co. now has under 
construction its Weiss hydroelectric develop- 
ment with 135,000 acre-feet of usable stor- 
age capacity on the Alabama-Coosa River up- 
stream from the Federal Millers Ferry and 
Jones Bluff. Construction .of the Alabama 
Power Co.’s Kelly Creek development with 
56,000 acre-feet of usable storage capacity, 
also on the Alabama-Coosa River wup- 
stream from. the two Federal projects, !s 
scheduled to be commenced this year. Theo 
Weiss and Kelly Creek projects are licensed 
by the Federal Power Commission. Owing 
to the regulatory storage capacity to be pro- 
vided by the two projects, it is believed that 
they will provide benefits to the two down-< 
stream Federal projects. If this is the case, 
under H.R. 7201 the Federal projects would 
be required to make payments for headwater 
benefits. However, such payments would 
not be more in any case than the value of 
the benefits received. In other words, the 
margin of benefits over costs would not in 
any case be reduced. Hence, construction of 
the Weiss and Kelly Creek storage projects 
could not adversely affect the economic fea- 
sibility of the downstream Federal projects, . 
and would probably improve their feasibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry J, TRarnor, 
Executive Director. 
Pusiic Urmiry Disrricr No. 1 
OF CHELAN COUNTY, 
Wenatchee, Wash., August 18, 1960. 
Hon. Rosert 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: For your information 
in support of H.R. 7201, forwarded herewith 
are copies of two letters which I believe are 
self-explanatory and which might be of some 
value to you. One letter is dated August 1, 
1960, and was directed by us to Mr. Gus 
Norwood, executive secretary of the North- 
west Public Power Association. The other 
letter, dated August 18, 1960, is directed to 
Congressman JOHN Moss. Both of these let- 
ters attempt to answer unjustified and 
erroneous statements concerning H.R. 7201. 

Reports reach us here that the bill will 
be debated in Congress on August 23. As 
you know, we are vitally interested in this 
legislation, however, if there is a possibility 
that the bill might be defeated in Congress 
we believe it would be better strategy to 
not consider the bill during the remaining 
period of this session. It appears to us that 
the possibility of getting favorable action on 
this legislation during the next session of 
Congress would be greatly improved if we 
did not have a record of a defeated bill in 
the House. We know, of course, that you 
will exercise your best judgment in this re- 
gard. 

Your interest and cooperation is most ap- 
preciated. 
Very truly yours, 
Howarp C. ELMORE, 
Assistant Manager. 
Pusiic Urimrry Disrricr No. 1 
OF CHELAN COUNTY, . 
Wenatchee, Wash., August 1, 1960. 
Mr: Gus Norwoop, 
Executive Secretary, Northwest Public Power 
Association, Vancouver, Wash. 

Dear Gus: You have forwarded me a copy 
of your letter to War Horan, dated July 26, 
1960, in which you quote a statement by 
WALT as published in a recent issue of the 
Wenatchee Daily World with reference to 
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H.R. 7201. Watt should, of course, defend 
his own statements; however, since you have 
sent a-copy of your letter to me, Iam taking 
the opportunity to comment. 

You disagree with Watr’s statement that 
‘“We're wasting on the Columbia River a 
great many dollars for failure to properly 
regulate the flow of the river.” You state 
that “This surprised me so much that I 
double checked with BPA. They cannot 
point out any basis for the report. They 
do not know where or how any dollars 
are being wasted; neither do 1.” ‘You fur- 
ther state that we may know where this 
report got started. 

We believe you should know well where 
the report got started. 

In our work on this legislation, among the 
first questions raised during and following 
the congressional hearings last year by you 
and others was for specific information on 
what this legislation could be expected to 
bring about in the way of payments to the 
Federal Government and payments to the 
non-Federal reservoir owners .for benefits 
created downstream as a result of the form 
of coordinated operation visualized by the 
proponents of the legislation. To answer 
this question, you are aware that Jack 
Stevens prepared a study, the results of 
which were given wide distribution and 
made a part of the Senate committee hear- 
ings on S. 1782. 

In spite of the fact that you and others 
have questioned the study, no one, to my 
knowledge, including Bonneville, has come 
up with any analysis that could be used to 
factually or conclusively disprove its assump- 
tions or conclusions. One of the conclusions 
of the study, as you know, was that if co- 
ordinated operations worked as envisaged in 
the legislation the Federal Government 
would receive in payments something over 
$900,000 annually over and above any pay- 
ments that the Government would be re- 
quired to make. This would be revenue to 
the Government which is not now received. 

Perhaps someone can come up with an 
analysis that shows a different answer, but 
until a different answer is produced with 
some basis in fact, it seems to me that from 
the evidence at hand it is entirely correct 
to say that sométhing is going to waste on 
the Columbia River. 

It does not seem right that you should 
claim ignorance on this point since the 
Stevens study as well as considerations in the 
legislation, have been worked out to answer 
critical questions and accusations as to the 
possible bad results that might be expected 
from the legislation and you have consider- 
able familiarity with all this. 

We have never made any “pie in the sky” 
claims for this legislation. Many thing 
have been said for and against it that are 
entirely misleading. We are only concerned 
with the fundamentals involved and these, 
we think, are properly being taken care of. 

One is that we now have to operate our 
plants on the Columbia River without as- 
surance in advance as to how headwater 
storage is to be released for use in our plants. 
Our resulting benefits from headwater stor- 
age on such a basis are, in effect, uncoordi- 
nated as far as we are concerned and do not 
have firm power value. We want coordina- 
tion on a firm basis to produce firm power 
and we see no reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not desire and be willing 
to commit itself to operate on such a basis 
for its own benefit and for the benefit of 
others, including ourselves. Existing section 
10(f) of the Federal Power Act is entirely 
inconsistent with this principle, since it 
recognizes only payment for benefits received 
on an after-the-fact basis without assurance 
in advance that they will be received down- 
stream, and, of course, there is the further 
barrier to full coordination in the exclusion 
of payment by the Federal Government for 
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benefits received from non-Federal reser- 
voirs. 

Secondly, we do not know what our costs 
are or what they will be for these indefinite 
after-the-fact benefits. We need to know 
what we can expect to pay for firm benefits. 

Thirdly, we believe that there is real ur- 
gency in doing something legislatively on 
this matter because of the impending Cana- 
dian Treaty settlement which could, we think, 
adversely affect the type of legislation that 
might be passed if such legislation does not 
precede the treaty settlement. The Cana- 
dian Treaty will make it imperative that 
powerplants in the U.S. Columbia River Basin 


_be coordinated in dealing with Canada and 


that. we have legislation making it possible 
to carry out this on an overall basis, and 
also to establish a principle for payment for 
benefits created by U.S. Federal and non- 
Federal reservoirs. 

We have discussed these various points 
with you and in your presence many times, 
and it seems somewhat redundant and repe- 
titious to restate them here. However, repe- 
tition seems to be necessary to answer ques- 
tions being raised against H.R. 7201 that 
have the appearance of being deliberate, mis- 
leading attempts to give the legislation some 
sinister purpose and associate those of us 
working on it with some sort of a plot to 
increase the cost of Bonneville power or take 
the Federal Government out of the power 
business or some other such ridiculous ideas. 

Sincerely, 
: Kmpsy BILLINGsLer, 
Manager. 
Pus.ic Utiurry District No. 1 
or CHELAN COUNTY, 
Wenatchee, Wash., August 18, 1960. 
Hon. JoHn E. Moss, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Moss: Your letter of 
July 20, 1960, to Mr. Alex Radin, executive 
director of the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation has been forwarded by Mr. Radin to 
members of the association, including our- 
selves. We believe it our obligation to an- 
swer the erroneous and unjust statements 
and claims made therein discrediting needed 
legislation that is definitely in the public 
interest. The bill, H.R. 7201, now before Con- 
gress provides for needed amendment to the 
Federal Power Act. To make certain that the 
intent of the bill is clearly expressed Con- 


-gressman HEMPHILL is proposing two amend- 


ments to the bill. One of these amendments 


_ would add the optimum production of sec- 


ondary energy as well as firm energy to the 
requirements for coordinated operation of 
hydroplants and the other would provide 
more specific language on the determination 
of how payments for storage and coordination 
benefits shall be determined. It is with these 
proposed amendments in mind that we wish 
to comment on your letter, however, even 
without consideration of these amendments 
our comments in most instances are valid. 
Your letter states that H.R. 7201 would 
amend the Federal Power Act and would 
“drastically impair some of the best and 
most firmly established principles of this Na- 
tion’s water resources.” We believe that 
amendment of the Federal Power Act with 
reference to section 10(f) is essential. Also, 
contrary to your contention the bill is in- 
tended to operate and would operate in ac- 
cordance with the best principles of water 
resource development. The people of the 
Nation are certainly entitled to the greatest 
possible use of the Nation’s water resources. 
Fhey are so entitled whether the manmade 
improvements on our waterways are con- 
structed by the Federal Government, by local 
governmental agencies, or by privately fi- 
manced corporations. When the Federal 
Water Power Act was enacted in 1920, the 
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value and necessity of operating facilities in 
concert, with such facilities under multiple 
ownership, were not clearly recognized. The> 
Congress did provide certain standards for 
the construction of such facilities by li- 
censees, but it did not take the additional 
necessary step of providing the machinery 
and proper inducement to procure the now 
essential coordinated operation of such fa- 
cilities. H.R. 7201 will provide the addi- 
tional step of bringing about the sensible 
and proper operation of existing projects so 
that all of the people may realize the full 
benefit that a river allows regardless of who 
owns the projects. It does nos in any way 
violate principles of water resource develop- 
ment or conservation; it implements those 
principles by providing for sensible operating 
procedures and a fair distribution of the 
benefits of such operation to all consumers. 

An accusation is also made that the bill 
would provide a subsidy to private utilities 
and a drain on the Federal treasury. This is 
completely erroneous. Perhaps the best ex- 
planation of the true facts relating to the 
effect the bill would have on the Federal 
Government and on private utilities is to be 
found in the ConcresstonaL Recorp of June 
27, 1960, at page 13568. On the Columbia 
River system alone the Federal Government 
will receive a net payment of some $927,000 
per year. There is no possibility of the United 
States realizing such an income under the 
present law and practices on the Columbia 
River. On the other hand, the private utili- 
ties on the Columbia River, as a group, would 
receive a net payment of less than $50,000 
per year for the benefits they provide. Addi- 
tionally, the general counsel for the Federal 
Power Commission testified that the Federal 
Government has far more to gain than it has 
to lose under H.R. 7201. Further still, the 
Federal Government is not responsible for 
any sum of money under this bill because 
every cost involved is an obligation of the 
rate payers. Therefore, the tendency of the 
bill is either to reduce Federal power rates 
or bring money into the Treasury of the 
United States. It cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination result in a subsidy; it is a 
revenue measure. 

You claim that the bill would impair mul- 
tiple purpose functions of Federal projects 
and that it would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay more than others for the 
same or lesser benefits. Neither of these 
claims has any foundation in truth. 

The Department of the Interior at one time 
considered that the bill did not contain suffi- 
cient specific language to insure that Federal 
project functions other than power produc- 
tion would remain unimpaired. The Depart- 
ment, together with the Federal Power Com- 
mission, drafted language to provide such 
assurance. Such language was accepted by 
the House Committee and is now in the bill. 
Also, the sponsors and proponents of the 
legislation have at all times in the develop- 
ment of language in the bill intended that 
the Federal Government would in no case 
be required to pay more than it receives for 
equal benefits. You must certainly be aware 
that the proponents, rather than those who 
claim the Government would pay more than 
others, have prepared an amendment to the 
bill to make it specific and clear that no such 
situation shall result. It is important to 
note that the opponents of this bill, who 
have apparently advised you in this matter, 
have studiously avoided admitting the obvi- 
ous—that the Government will in fact receive 
a higher payment per unit of benefit con- 
ferred than it will be required to pay for 
benefits conferred on the Government. 

You criticize the procedure for bringing 
about coordinated operation in the event 
that contractual negotiations fail. The bill 
does not allow an upstream owner to bind 
a downstream owner to do anything at all 
merely by the act of filing a plan. The 
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commitment filed by the upstream owner 
(such as the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion which is by far the most important 
upstream owner in the Columbia River sys- 
tem) merely (a) obligates such upstream 
owner to operate his facility for the overall 
good of the region; and (b) activates the 
legal machinery by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting through the Federal Power 
Commission, decides what amount, if any, 
of the appropriate reservoir costs must be 
contributed by each downstream owner for 
the benefits conferred upon him. Thus the 
upstream owner can only impose an obliga- 
tion on himself. The Federal Government 
imposes the obligation on downstream 
owners in accordance with standards set 
forth in the bill. 

Under present law, the Federal Govern- 
ment, acting through the Federal Power 
Commission, is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of establishing charges which must be 
paid by downstream owners. However, 
under present law, a reservoir owner may be 
entitled to a federally enforced contribution 
even though he does nothing whatsoever 
except operate his facility to meet his own 
needs. Under H.R. 7201, a reservoir owner 
is not entitled to receive any contribution 
from downstream owners and consumers 
unless and until he obligates himself to oper- 
ate for the best benefit of the unit composed 
of himself and everyone who will be ex- 
pected to contribute to his costs. In either 
event, the Federal Government establishes 
the amount, if any, of the payments to be 
made. It is true that, under present law, 


the Federal Government is not required to 


make any contribution to the costs of a res- 
ervoir owner even though the Government 
receives benefits made possible through the 
expenditure of such costs. Under H.R, 7201 
the Federal Government would be required 
to make its fair contribution to such costs. 
The reasons and necessity for including the 
Federal Government within the purview of 
this obligation is conclusively shown by the 
testimony in the hearings on this bill, and 
the official position of affected Federal agency 
is in support of this basic principle. 

Your letter also alleges that neither the 
Commission nor the downstream owners 
have any meaningful opportunity to chal- 
lenge the coordination terms. We are sure 
that the Congress will realize that the in- 
terested parties have the right to challenge 
the proceedings at each stage. The Federal 
Power Commission has the power to throw 
out the whole plan and the additional power 
and responsibility to establish the amount 
and allocation of all required payments. 

You. state that the bill is anti-conserva- 
tion in its impact. This position, like most 
of the other matters contained in your letter, 
is a repetition of statements made in the 
minority report of the House Committee. 
You apparently base this position on the 
same reasoning contained in the minority 
report, i.e., the erroneous assumption that 
the Federal Government will be required to 
pay more than it receives per unit of bene- 
fit. The error in this assumption has been 
discussed above. Suffice it to say that the 
whole intent and effect of the bill is to 
secure the maximum in perpetual benefits 
for every affected consumer and prevent the 
existing waste of hydroelectric power re- 
sources. It is a conservation measure in 
every sense. We agree that it is essential 
that the full meaning of this bill be brought 
to the attention of the American people. 
For that reason we are writing you in answer 
to your July 20, 1960 letter, with the hope 
that the erroneous conceptions about H.R. 
7201 that are being formed might be viewed 
in the light of the facts and the true condi- 
tions, 

We are writing you In behalf of the pub- 
lic utility districts of Grant County, Pend 
Oreille County, Douglas County and our own 
district. All of these districts have gen- 
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erating plants on the Columbia River or its 
tributaries either in operation, under con- 
struction or being engineered. We are speak- 
ing from the standpoint of our particular 
interest which is not in any way contrary 
to the broad public interest even though 
some individuals and organizations have at~ 
tempted to make our position appear as a 
selfish one. 

We sincerely hope this will be of value to 
you in taking a constructive look at the 
problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Kirpy BILLINGSLEY, 
Manager. 
NaTIoNaL RurAL Execrric 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1960. 
Hon. Roserr W. HEMPHILL, 
U.S. House Of Representatives, 


- Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HEMPHILL: This is in 
further reference to your statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 27, 1960, con- 
cerning the position of this association on 
H.R. 7201. As you know, I sent you a tele- 
gram on June 28, 1960, regarding the per- 
sonal references you had made about me in 
your statement. However, 30 days later, I 
have had no response from you. The text 
of the telegram was as follows: 

“I have just read your speech entitled, 
‘Upstream Benefit Bill,’ in June 27 Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and shall write you next week 
on issues involved. 

“Meantime, however, I hope you will re- 
consider, in light of all the facts, your ref- 
erences to my ‘individual honesty and in- 
tegrity.’ I cannot bring myself to believe 
any Member of Congress would make such 
unwarranted accusation against a citizen, no 
matter how divergent the views held on the 
issues, if all the facts had been clear to you. 

“You charged me with falsification and 
what amounts to perjury, and you did this 
on basis of an obvious misreading of the 
record. You have done me a great and grave 
injustice and I hope your honesty and fair- 
ness will impel you to correct it and place 
a statement to that effect in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

“Apparently you confuse the sequence of 
the communications you quote on page 
13561 of the Recorp. Actually you omit one 
date altogether. Here is what I did and 
when; 

“June 16: I signed a letter to five Congress- 
men in regard to what I feared would be 
effect of H.R. 3 on rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

“June 25: I sent a wire to Mr. Shifiet, 
stating in part: ‘I did write five Members of 
the House in the hope of getting an amend- 
ment to exclude matters affecting the rural 
electrification program from H.R. 3 and such 
an amendment was offered on the floor.’ 

“July 9: (note this is the next month) 
I wrote Congressman PitcHuer, stating in 
part: ‘Prior to the day on which the letter 
was written, I personally had no knowledge 
of the contents or purpose of H.R. 3.’ The 
letter here referred to was the June 16 letter. 

“It is apparent from this sequence there 
are no inconsistencies. My statement to 
Mr. Shifiet was true and my statement to 
Mr. PILCHER was true. There is no incon- 
sistency. 

“Nor is there basis for your statement: 
‘There is no question but what Mr. Ellis has 
impeached himself because these two state- 
ments from his own mouth are inconsistent. 
One of these statements must be false. For 
in one he contends he did send the letter in 
the hope of getting an amendment. Now he 
says he had no personal knowledge of that 
bill, If he had no personal knowledge, how 
could he have been hoping for an amend- 
ment?’ 

“To leave no doubt, I did not say that I: 
‘Had no personal knowledge of that bill.’ 
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But that: “Prior to the day on which 
the letter (June 16) was written I personally 
had no knowledge of the contents or purpose 
of H.R. 3." On that day, June 16, the matter 
first came to my attention and’on the same 
day I signed the letter to the five Congress- 
men. 

“This is a very serious charge to make 
without any basis. You say: ‘Had these 
inconsistent statements been made under 
oath in a court of justice, the consequences 
would be serious indeed.’ I shall be glad to 
make the same statements under oath, for 
they are true. 

“You are aware, I know, that in a court of 
law the accused is always given equal oppor- 
tunity to present his case with equal force 
and effect. For such simple justice I am 
forced to depend upon your honesty and 
fairness. I value my character as much as I 
am sure you do yours and I appeal to you 
for the justice of which you speak by correct- 
ing the Recorp, 


‘Regards. 

I still appeal to you to correct your in- 
correct and unfair statements in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Now, as to the issues involved in H.R. 7201. 
I would like to discuss various points that 
seem significant to us. 

As you know, the membership of this as- 
sociation passed resolution No. E~-14 at our 
1960 annual meeting in St. Louis opposing 
H.R. 7201. The NRECA staff is bound by 
this resolution to employ all ethical means 
to persuade Congress that it would be in 
the national interest to defeat H.R. 7201. 

You may recall that during the morning 
of February 25, 1960, at the very time our 
membership was considering the 1960 an- 
nual meeting resolutions; I took a call from 
you at the stage telephone in Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis. You asked us to contact 
you immediately upon our return to Wash- 
ington concerning H.R. 7201. 

On Tuesday morning March 1, 1960, Mr. 
Dick Dell, Mr. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., and 
I called at your office. You expressly in- 
formed us that you had no personal interest 
in this bill, and were supporting its passage 
to help those members of the House com- 
mittee who were directly interested in it. 
We explained our opposition to you. But 
not until we read the printed hearings later 
did we learn of the interest of the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co. And not until 
we read your House floor speech did we 
learn of your strong feeling toward the na- 
tional organization of the rural electric co- 
operatives. 

H.R. 7201 provides, among other things, 
that the owner of a headwater storage dam 
may go to the Federal Power Commission, 
and, upon agreeing to coordinate its project 
with downstream projects for a 5-year period, 
require the Commission to assess against 
all downstream projects annual charges pay- 
able to the headwater project owner for such 
benefits as its coordination may confer upon 
downstream projects.. The bill, however, 
does not confer parallel procedural rights 
on the downstream owner resulting from its 
coordination with the upstream project. 
However, the downstream owner cannot re- 
quire that FPC order a headwater licensee 
to operate his project on a coordinated basis. 
We suggested to you during our March 1 
meeting that our opposition to the bill 
might be lessened, though not eliminated, 
were it amended to allow downstream Fed- 
eral projects to require coordinated opera- 
tion of the privately owned headwater proj- 
ects. We talked particularly of the Columbia 
Basin. 


You then said that you had no desire to 
impose any inequity on Federal projects. 
You asked us to prepare a suitable amend- 
ment in this regard. 

Within 3 days we wrote to you and enclosed 
the requested amendment, To this day we 
have received no reply, nor have we any in- 
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dication that our amendment was ever con- 
sidered by you or by anyone else. 

Benefits to South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Co. You accuse us of misrepresenting the 
facts In stating that Mr, Arthur Williams, 
Jr., vice president and general counsel of 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., in- 
dicated in his testimony that H.R. 7201 
would benefit his company by some $1 mil- 
lion per year. 

In support of our assertion in this par- 
ticular, I submit the following information: 

On July 27, 1959, Mr. Williams appeared 
before the House subcommittee and testified 
in part as follows: ‘ 

“South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. has 
maintained on this river, for approximately 
50 years, a hydroelectric facility known as 
the Stevens Creek plant. Shortly after 
World War I, the United States, acting 
through the Army Engineers, completed a 
dam and hydroelectric generating station a 
few miles upstream at Clark Hill. 

“Acting in accordance with authority em- 
bodied in the act, and permit from the 
Secretary of War issued pursuant thereto, 
under which Stevens Creek Dam was con- 
structed, the Federal Power Commission 
moved in 1952 to assess the annual charge 
to be paid by our company to the United 
States for alleged benefits derived by Ste- 
vens Creek plant from the Clark Hill facility. 

“We were then informed by representa- 
tives of the Federal Power Commission that 
their studies over the period 1950-1956 in- 
clusive, had resulted in these significant 
figures: (a) The benefit to Stevens Creek 
from Clark Hill amounted to $247,498; (b) 
the benefit from Stevens Crek to Clark 
Hill amounted to $318,000; and (c) the 
damage to Stevens Creek from Clark Hill 
amounted to $896,900. 

“Thus, it can be seen that if either the 
damages resulting to our facility from the 
operation of the Federal facility, or the bene- 
fits from our facility to the Federal facility 
could have been used in computing the an- 
nual charge, we would have been relieved 
of paying anything” (p. 80, House hearings). 

I submit that the following three conclu- 
sions can be reasonably drawn from the 
above statement: (1) That the Stevens Creek 
project is 50 years old, that probably a major 
portion of it has already been amortized by 
the company’s customers and that any pay- 
ments large or small, annual or otherwise, 
made by the Federal Government to Stevens 
Creek would, therefore, constitute windfall 
profits. (2) That in claiming payments un- 
der H.R. 7201, South Carolina Electric & Gas 


’ Co. intends to rely upon the $896,900 dam- 


ages which it asserts have been imposed on 
Stevens Creek as a result of Clark Hill 
operation. 

And, concerning damages, it appears to us 
that the bill is entirely susceptible to just 
such interpretation as evidenced by the lan- 
guage of the Minority Report appearing at 
page 60 of House Report 1414, &6th Con- 

ss, 2d session, which reads as follows: 

“(e) Furthermore the language of subsec- 
tion (d) authorizing the Commission to 
allow the owner of a hydroelectric facility 
suffering a detriment ‘such offset charges 
assessed under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion as the Commission shall deem to be 
equitable,’ is quite unclear. There is no 
provision in subsection (b) for the assess- 
ment of offset charges.” 

(3) That the benefits and detriments men- 
tioned by Mr. Williams which amount to 
over $1 million will be claimed on an annual 
basis. And TI call your attention to the words 
“annual charge” used by Mr, Williams him- 
self as mentioned above. 

It is quite true that subsequent to his 
direct testimony before the House subcom- 
mittee, the following exchange took place 
between Congressman Avery of Kansas and 
poi Williams at page 85 of the House hear- 

gs: ; 
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“Mr. Avery. I think I understand the gen- 
eral premise you are working on. It is a little 
hard for me; I am trying to understand with 
no larger reservoir than that how you could 
account for that large damage. That is an 
annual damage? 

“Mr. Wiiu1aMs. No, sir. That is over a 6- 
year period, from 1950 to 1956. 

“Mr. Avery. That would make a little dif- 
ference then. 

“Mr, Wii.trams. The other two I had put 
annual. Those are the figures I corrected 
orally. I should have made it even stronger 
by saying that all three of those figures rep- 


resent the time during the Federal Power . 


Commission study which covered 1950-56.” 
(There is no record of any oral correction.) 

“Mr. Avery. In other words that is a 6-year 
loss. 
“Mr. WriuraMs. That is correct, sir. 

“Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman I have one 
more question. I do not seem to find it 
right now. 

“Mr. WritraMs. Let me say this: That a 
6-year period, during the first couple of years 
they were still filling the reservoir up at Clark 
Hill. I think they started in 1950. 

“Mr. Avery. So actually it would amount 
to a 4-year period. 

“Mr. Wmu1aMs. I think that is correct.” 

Therefore, during the House hearings Mr. 
Williams stated under questioning that the 
period involved might be 6 years or 4 years 
despite his direct testimony to the effect that 
it was 1 year. 

But, the very next day, on July 28, 1959, 
Mr. Williams appeared before the Senate 
subcommittee. We must presume that he 
is a competent lawyer and had well in mind 
his cross-examination on the preceding day. 
Nonetheless, during his presentation to the 
Senate subcommittee, he made exactly the 
same direct presentation, talked of “comput- 
ing the annual charge,” and never mentioned 
a 4- or 6-year period. 

When he completed his Senate testimony 
on “annual charges,” Senator THURMOND of 
South Carolina asked: 

“Senator THurMoNpD. Do you have any- 
thing else you would like to say in addition? 

“Mr. Wiriu1aMs. Nothing, except to thank 
you for your courtesy and time, Senator.” 

This presentation I think is significant in 
view of the fact that at the present time, 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co, and the 
Department of the Interior are engaged in 
an FPC proceeding to determine the benefits 
and detriments which flow between Clark 
Hill and Stevens Creek by way of reservoir 
storage and reregulation. 

It is our opinion that Mr. Williams wants 
to play both sides of the street so that his 
company will not be precluded from claim- 
ing the largest possible payments. 

And, any person who happened to read 
the Senate hearings, and not the House 
hearings, would draw only one conclusion; 
that the company intends to claim $1 million 
per year under the bill. 

Will H.R. 7201 increase hydro capacity? 
You state at page 13563 of the CoNnGcRES- 
SIONAL REcorp on June 27, 1960, that: 

“The net effect of the proposal is to as- 
sure 1,268,000 kilowatts of firm energy from 
coordinated use of the different owners’ stor- 
age on the Columbia River system, alone, as 
an example, a large part of which could not 
otherwise be guaranteed firm.” 

This figure seems to have increased sub- 
stantially during the past year. During the 
House hearings held on July 16, 1959, Con- 
gressman LEE METCALF, of Montana, who in- 
troduced the bill, stated: 

“When Senator Murray introduced S. 1782, 
which is an identical bill, he said that the 
mere passage of this legislation would create 
from 500,000 to a million extra kilowatts of 
firm power without building another dam on 
the Columbia.” 

Your figure of 1,268,000 kilowatts is appar- 
ently taken from a letter submitted to the 
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Senate committee by Mr. Jack Stevens, a con- 
sulting engineer of Seattle, Wash., who testi- 
fied in support of the legislation. This let- 
ter, which appears in the printed record of 
the Senate hearings at page 36, is dated 
March 18, 1960; 8 months after conclusion 
of the hearings. There was, therefore, no 
opportunity to cross examine Mr. Stevens 
nor was any Federal agency asked to com- 
ment on his estimate. No comparable fig- 
ure was presented orally by Mr. Stevens dur- 
ing his personal appearance before either 
the Senate or House subcommittee. 

And, immediately after Congressman Met- 
CALF’s assertion bef6re the House subcom- 
mittee to the effect that H.R. 7201 would 
create 500,000 kilowatts in the Columbia 
Basin, we wrote a letter to him asking that 
he apprise us of the assumption upon which 
his assertion was based. To this day we have 
not been favored with a reply. A copy of 
our letter to Congressman MeEtcaur is at- 
tached. 

As a matter of fact a major portion of any 
possible increase that would be made avail- 
able by this legislation in the Columbia 
Basin is already realized by the existing 
Northwest Power Pool. Assistant Secretary 
Aandahl testified on H.R. 7201 before the 
House subcommittee in part as follows: 

“And I might say that the pooled opera- 
tion on the Columbia River which is not 
reduced to contract but is voluntary day- 
to-day operation carries sizable elements of 
coordinated operation. In fact, that is the 
secret to the fact that by voluntary co- 
ordinated operation without a contract, the 
usable kilowatts in the Pacific Northwest, I 
believe, are now close to a million above what 
they would be if there were independent 
operation of each of the facilities by their 
respective owners” (p. 152, House hearings). 

Therefore, it appears to me that the bene- 
fits which you ascribe to the affect of H.R. 
7201 on the Columbia River system are very 
much too large and are based upon biased 
testimony submitted after the hearings were 
concluded, 

Costs to the Government under the pro- 
posed legislation. At page 13568 of the Rec- 
orp of June 27, 1960, you refer to a table 
thereon contained, which purports to indi- 
cate that under H.R. 7201 the United States 
would realize a net income of $927,700 from 
headwater benefit payments in the Columbia 
Basin. This figure, and the chart upon 
which it is based, were submitted to the Sen- 
ate committee on October 9, 1959, more than 
8 months after the conclusion of that com- 
mittee’s hearings by Mr. Jack Stevens to 
whom I have previously referred. Mr. Ste- 
vens’ estimates, in our opinion, simply do 
not agree with the facts. 

Under the Federal Power Act.as it now 
stands, the Commission is empowered to as- 
sess against downstream non-Federal projects 
annual charges related to the benefits con- 
ferred upon such projects by Federal dams. 
The record shows that for the Columbia 
River Basin the Federal Government was 
paid a total of $21,100 in 1957, $15,900 in 
1958, and $53,400 in 1959. This is indeed 
a far cry from the $927,700 net income which 
Mr. Stevens claims will be available under 
H.R. 7201, although that legislation must, 
it seems to me, reduce rather than increase 
the income to the Federal Government in 
view of the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not chargeable with any downstream 
benefit liability at the present time. 


H.R. 7201, as it now stands, would require 
the Federal Government, in making head- 
water benefit payments to non-Federal proj- 
ects, to pay three times what a non-Federal 
project would pay a Federal project under 
the same circumstances. This is true simply 
because investor-owned fixed charges are 
about three times Federal fixed charges. In 
this regard you commented in a letter of 
June 25, 1960, which you sent to Members 
of Congress: 
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“Clarifying amendments will be offered to 
H.R. 7201 on the floor which will assure that 
the Federal Government will pay no more 
than the cost of furnishing such storage had 
it owned all of the storage in the river basin. 
These amendments will satisfy the major ob- 
jection of the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation in its resolution of May 5, 1960.” 

This declaration is, you must concede, an 
admission that H:R. 7201 is deficient in its 
present form. Whether the proposed amend- 
ments, which you say will be offered on the 
floor, would resolve this problem, we do not 
know. I have not seen copies of the proposed 
amendments, and I suggest, that in view of 
our extensive interest in the legislation, we 
might have been given a chance to help for- 
mulate and/or review them. 

Can H.R. 7201 actually achieve its purpose? 
You say at page 13562 of the aforementioned 
Recorp that: 

“The essence of the solution is that Fed- 
eral, private, and non-Federal public reser- 
voirs be operated in concert to assure the 
most efficient utilization of water for power 
generation. As things now stand, each dam 
owner is free to operate his reservoir without 
regard to the needs of the other owners’ 
downstream dams, and there is now no real 
inducement to operate in any other way.” 

The Federal power- marketing agencies 
already possess full authority to enter into 
voluntary coordination contracts with other 
hydroelectric project owners. In fact, this 
has been done to a great extent in the North- 
west. In those cases where no coordination 
agreement has been executed, it is, in large 
measure, I think, due to the fact that the 
investor-owned utility companies demand 
a lion’s share of the benefits, leaving only 
the dregs to the Federal Government. 

Under such circumstances, the Federal 
agency involved understandably refuses to 
enter into a voluntary contract. This bill 
purports to confer authority on the head- 
water owner to have the Federal Power Com- 
mission require that the downstream Federal 
projects coordinate facilities and pay for 
such headwater benefits as may be bestowed 
upon them by the upstream owner. To se- 
cure this domination of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the upstream owner need only agree 
to provide such benefits for 5 years. H.R. 
7201 is, therefore, a club with which the 
investor-owned companies seek to subjugate 
the United States. 

If I may be very presumptuous, let me say 
that there is, however, in my mind, very seri- 
ous doubt as to whether this bill could actu- 
ally achieve this purpose at all as a matter 
of law. The Federal Power Commission has 
authority to require its licensees to operate 
their projects in coordination with all other 
hydroelectric projects in their river basins. 
This requirement has been placed in some 
licenses. But it has been omitted from 
many. 

Article 6 of the Federal Power Act pro- 
vides that licenses may be altered only on 
mutual agreement of the licensee and the 
Commission. And article 28 of the act, 
which reserves to Congress the right to 
amend the act, expressly states that no 
amendment of the act shall affect any license 
theretofore .issued or the rights of any 
licensee thereunder. Moreover, section 2 of 
H.R. 7201 provides that— 

“Nothing contained in this act shall in 
any matter affect any right * * * which 
vested or accrued prior to the effective date 
of this act.” 

To now require a licensed project to op- 
erate on a coordinated basis against the 
owner’s consent would certainly “affect” its 
vested right, except where the license already 
requires such operation. So also would an 
order to a licensed project to pay for benefits 
from upstream projects on a basis different 
than that prescribed in the present law. 

Accordingly, I submit that by its very 
terms H.R. 7201 could not apply to many 
existing licenyees without their consent. It 
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follows very logically that the bill could not 
achieve full coordination. 

If the bill could not achieve full coordi- 
nation, and yet would impose on the Federal 
Government headwater benefit liability, it 
would be nothing more than a subsidy for 
non-Federal headwater project owners. 

In closing we want again to emphasize our 
strong conviction that enactment of this 
bill will saddle the rural electric systems and 
their consumer members with extra costs in 
tribute to the power companies, costs that 
will go on and on for decades. Furthermore, 
we are convinced that passage of this bill 
will destroy or impair the feasibility of Fed- 
eral hydro projects. 

Congressman, we value very highly your 
support of the rural electrification program 
in Congress, and your record of generally 
supporting the Federal wholesale power pro- 
gram. We wish you could agree with the 
rural electric systems on H.R, 7201... We hope 
that our disagreement on this issue can be 
maintained on a professional level because 
neither NRECA nor you can possibly gain 
by either attacking the motivation or per- 
sonal character of the other. 

I, of course, have no access to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, and cannot, therefore 
publish my arguments against H.R, 7201 in 
the same way that you published your sup- 
port of it. In fairness, therefore, I request 
you to place this letter in the Recorp. 

Again, may I say we appreciate your record 
of support in the past and we hope we can 
be privileged to work with you in the future. 
We stand ready to talk with you further on 
H.R. 7201 at your convenience. 

Since Congress is in recess, I am sending 
a carbon copy of this letter to your office in 
South Carolina. 

Sincerely, , 
Crypt T. EL.ts, 
General Manager. 
NaTIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1959. 
Hon. LEe METcCA.Lr, ‘ 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN METCALF: I was very 
much interested in your recent testimony in 
support of H.R. 7201 before the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications and Power of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. . 

As you probably know, we have not taken 
a@ position on this legislation this year. We 
are, however, attempting to work up a study 
of the effects to be anticipated should H.R. 
7201 or similar legislation be enacted. As I 
recall, you stated that one such effect would 
be the development of an additional 500,000 
kilowatts of power on the Columbia River 
system without the necessity of building 
additional dams. I feel certain that our 
study of this matter would be substantially 
expedited if you would be willing to make 
available to us the basic data which you used 
in the preparation of your testimony. 

Sincerely, . 
RicHarD A. DELL, 
Director, Legislation and Research 
Department, 





Twentieth Anniversiary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, this 
fall 24% million Americans of Ukrainian 
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descent will be celebrating the 20th an- 


congratula 
tions to this nationwide organization 
with its dedicated principles and ideals. 

In the early twenties the political as 
well as cultural and economic independ- 
ence of the Ukraine was subject to Red 
Russian imperialism. As one of the cap- 
tive nations which was forced into the 
spurious federation called the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Ukraine’s 
large population of non-Russian people 
was submerged under the despotic and 
dictatorial rule of the Bolsheviks. Her 
land, rich with coal and manganese, be- 
came important captive resources under 
the Red flag. 

By means of a psychopolitical and 
propagandistic machine during the cold 
war the Communist leaders have manu- 
factured a myth of unity which they 
say encompasses their country. Only the 
reality of truth, with which the Ukrain- 
ian Congress ttee attempts to 
imbue the hearts and minds of these 
captive people, will smash this legend. 

For 20 years the Ukrainian Congress 
has sought in a purely educational man- 
ner to lead their organization in the task 
of serving these Ukrainian people who do 
not wish to be a part of the U.S.S.R. It 
is to this strong and faithful group 
which reflects the thoughts and senti- 
ments of its followers that I express my 
appreciation for its heroic objectives to- 
ward independence, freedom and justice 
for the 42 million people that embody 
the Ukraine as well as for its efforts 
toward the liberation of all the non- 
Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. 





Tribute to Gustave Fast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr: Speaker, as the 
Representative of a district largely in- 
dustrial in nature, I deem it highly ap- 
propriate to call to the attention of my 
colleagues that 1960 is the 75th anniver- 
sary of the birth year of an inventive 
genius whose work in the advancement 
of applied science was one of the most 
important factors in the development of 
industry in America, and indeed, the 
world, as we know it today. 


I refer to the late Gustave Fast, a 
native of Sweden, whose adult life for 
the most part was spent in the city of 
Baltimore and in the State of Maryland. 
Mr. Fast came to America just 50 years 
ago after thorough training as an engi- 
neer. His father before him was a noted 
engineer and was decorated by the 
Swedish Government with the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his engineer- 
ing work. 

It was while living in Baltimore in 
1918 that Mr. Fast designed a power- 
transmission coupling that was to make 
him world famous and which made it pos- 
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sible for industry—then in the throes 
of changing from steam to electric power 
and from belt to direct driven machin- 
ery—to make the transition and go on 
te undreamed of heights of productivity. 

Until Fast invented his coupling, in- 
dustry had been plagued with break- 
downs in the vital link between electrical 
motors and the machinery they were de- 
signed to drive. No device then known 
could long hold up under the stresses and 
strains of the inevitable misalinement 
between the driving and driven mem- 
bers. The devices of the time were made 
of fiexible materials and fell victim to 
metal fatigue. : 

The late Ernest Von Hartz, writing 
in the Ba]timore Sun, described the sit- 
uation in this fashion: 

With the birth of the machine age, indus- 
try found itself confronted with the problem 
of misalinement between the directly con- 
nected shafts of driven and driving machin- 
ery. 

The problem was not so serious in the 
early days with relatively slow speed ma- 
chinery, but with present-day high-speed 
machinery this condition became acute. It 
was found, for instance, to be a physical im- 
possibility to connect two shafts in perfect 
alinement. The misalinement caused wear 
on the bearings of the two shafts and other 
mechanical deficiencies in the machines. 

To compensate for errors of alinement, 
flexible couplings were employed. But the 
solution itself was subject to limitations. 
Flexible materials when subjected to con- 
stant bending and twisting suffer from 
fatigue and failure. 


Failure, of course, meant shutting 
down the machinery and replacing the 
coupling. 

Gustave Fast already had made a 
name for himself with the invention of 
reducing gears and power drives used on 
Navy patrol boats in World War I 
when he concentrated on the design of a 
power coupling that would be flexible, 
yet be made of nonfiexible materials 
that would last indefinitely. 

As Mr. Von Hartz wrote: 

The coupling invented by Mr. Fast solved 
this problem in that it does not depend for 
its flexibility on flexible materials. It is all 
metal and is based on a simple mathematical 
principle taking the physical form of com- 
pletely meshing two spur gears with internal 
gears of an oil-encasing floating sleeves. 
Thus the entire power is transmitted through 
an oil film, which effectively separates the 
metal surfaces. This is the important dis- 
covery by Fast, for it has reducéd to a prac- 
tical minimum the wear on couplings. 


Just how well Fast succeeded is his- 
tory. Nearly 1 million Fast’s couplings 
have been manufactured by the Bartlett 
Hayward Plant of Koppers Co., Inc., in 
Baltimore, and placed in use through- 
out the world, notably in the steel 
industry. At any given moment of 
a working day the Fast’s couplings in use 
transmit more than a billion horsepower 
and from the very first ones manufac- 
tured they have outlasted the machinery 
they connect. 

Mr. Fast died nearly 15 years ago bu 
his couplings installed 30 and 35 years 
ago are still functioning perfectly in 
their original installations. 

Most noteworthy of all, however, is the 
fact that that Fast’s couplings manu- 
factured today are basically the same 
coupling this great Swedish-American 
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engineer designed more than 40 years 
ago. What a tribute to his genius it is 
that in all these years no one has been 
able to improve his invention. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere belief 
that American industry and the world 
owe much to Gustave Fast. He was 
honored in 1928 as the recipient of the 
John Price Wetherill Medal from the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania in recognition of his mechanical 
genius, but this adopted son of Mary- 
land should not be forgotten. 





A Tribute to John J. Pershing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
will pay homage to the memory of the 
great American soldier, General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing, on the 100th 
anniversary of his birth, September 13. 

An unusually fine article concerning 
General Pershing appeared in the August 
issue of the American Legion magazine 
written by James Warner Bellah, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this article: 

A TRIBUTE TO JOHN J. PERSHING, GENERAL OF 
THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


(By James Warner Bellah) 


A century has passed since Pershing’s 
birth and more than a decade since his 
death, and yet his memory stands tall in the 
land and his name rings firm in the histori- 
cal echo of his times. By an odd twist of 
circumstance, General Pershing is the First 
War; and the proof of the thesis lies in the 
fact that after 43 years no other general’s 
name comes readily to mind when that war 
is mentioned. Try to think of one. 

Not so in other wars. On September 13, 
1860, Pershing was born into the opening 
fanfare of the golden age of Grant, Lee. 
Sherman, and Jackson—four names that 
will stand linked forever before the fact of 
the preserved Union. Again, he grew to 
manhood and as a junior officer served under 
Generals Nelson A. Miles, Adna R. Chaffee, 
John M. Schofield, and William R. Shafter— 
four men indelibly associated with the 
march of America across the shrinking 
plains, to Cuba and the Orient while the 
19th century wound its way out and the 
Century of Great Wars came upon us. 


In the First World War, however, Pershing 
played his part without a peer—standing 
alone in his time as history would have it, 
with no one to share the responsibility and 
no one to share the fame. Can you even 
recall offhand who the Chief of Staff was in 
1917? 1918? 

Then Pershing grew very old and lived on 
to see the new men come to flower—Mac- 
Arthur and Eisenhower, Patton and Stilwell, 
all of whom he ranked by an active commis- 
sion as General of the Armies by act of 
Congress as long as he lived—but there was 
no old wife in Pershing. Never once did 
he attempt to put a finger in the New War 
pie. Like a wise old soldier, he spent the 
Second War quietly fading away. 

In 1944, when I was in Walter Reed, the 
Old Man was & years old and he had been 
living up on top of the hospital in his 
specially built set of quarters for the 3 years 
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that the Second War had been going on. 
The Old War was pretty far back in history 
in those days; yet it was a mark of the 
stature of Pershing that his nurses sched- 
uled receiving hours each morning for sel- 
dom less than three or four people who felt 
impelled, by right of past association and 
present desire, to call and pay their respects 
on passing through Washington. It was a 
mark of the gallantry that never dies in old 
cavalrymen—one supposes—that the come- 
lier nurses would grin at times when they 
came off duty and rub themselves where 
they swore they’d been pinched. 

Old War have I said? Pershing’s earliest 
toddler memories were of Southern bush- 
whackers raiding his hometown of Laclede, 
Mo., and shooting up the village. He was 5 
years old when Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox Court House. Thirteen years before 
the Spanish-American War began, Cadet 
Captain Pershing commanded the Corps of 
Cadets when it crossed the Hudson from 
West Point to Garrison to stand at “present 
arms” parallel to the New York Central tracks 
while the funeral train of Ulysses Simpson 
Grant rolled slowly by. , 

A group photograph of officers of the 6th 
U.S. Cavalry, taken on the club steps 
at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., shows among 
them the very junior Second Lieutenant 
Pershing, a blue kepi cocked on his light, 
blond head and a kid’s grin on his face. 
For 4 years in the desert Southwest he was 
on active service against the last of the 
Apaches. In 1890 he helped put down one 
of the final Sioux uprisings in the Dakotas 
when he was in command of the Indian 
Scouts at Pine Ridge and as an officer of 
the 10th Cavalry. In the Spanish-American 
War he wangled his way back into the 10th, 
foregoing infinitely better appointments on 
the staff. He served throughout the Santi- 
ago Campaign fighting at San Juan Hill, 
where he was cited for gallahtry July 1, 
1898, and subsequently awarded the Silver 
Star Medal—and was, in the words of his 
commanding general, S. M. B. Young, “the 
coolest man unde~ fire that I ever saw.” 

In September of 1899 he was ordered to 
the Philippines and as a junior-ranking 
captain, he commanded three successful ex- 
peditions against the Moros of Mindanao. 
They were mixed commands, varying in 
strength from a battalion to a brigade, The 
expert handling of these expeditions had its 
Washington repercussions, and in 1903 Mr. 
Elihu Root, Secretary of War in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet and the father of the 
Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, went on record to Avery D. 
Andrews: “If your friend Pershing doesn't 
look out, he will find himself in the briga- 
dier general class very soon.” In the face of 
the angry mutter of Regular Army “sore- 
headism” when Pershing was eventually 
jumped four grades on the promotion list, 
it is only decent to state that the Secretary 
of War made this remark 3 years before 
Captain Pershing met Senator Warren’s 
daughter and 4 years before they were 
married. 

In 1905 Captain Pershing was appointed 
military attaché to Japan and spent most 
of his tour of duty in Manchuria observing 
the Russo-Japanese War. In 1906—the 
Army still being hogtied by officer promo- 
tion within regiments so that the bright 
young men were buried deep in the system 
if they didn’t resign—President Roosevelt 
promoted the 45-year-old Captain Pershing 
over the heads of 862 senior officers, and he 
was commissioned a brigadier general. 
There was ample precedent. President Mc- 
Kinley caused Leonard Wood’s promotion 
from captain in the Medical Corps to line 
stars, and Tasker H, Bliss was promoted to 
brigadier from his majority in the Com- 
missary Department. Frederick Dent Grant 
and Frederick Funston were promoted to 
brigadier in the Regular Army from volun- 
teer commissions only, and Capt. Albert L. 
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Mills of the regular cavalry was promoted 
to brigadier general just ahead of Pershing. 
All of those promotions were made in the 
considered interest of Army efficiency at a 
time when the service was moribund by 
passively dug-in rank, living on the inertia 
of seniority. 

General Pershing went back to the Philip- 
pine in 1906 as Commander of the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Governor of the 
Moro Province—and served as such until 
1913. 

In 1914 he was sent to the seething Mexi- 
can border in command of a brigade with 
headquarters at El Paso, leaving his wife, 
Frances Warren Pershing, and his four 
young children—Helen 9, Anne 7, Warren 6, 
and Mary 3—in quarters at the Presidio of 
San Francisco. His appalling personal 
tragedy occurred there on August 27, 1915, 
when the quarters were destroyed by fire 
and Mrs. Pershing and the three little girls 
died in the holocaust. Only his son, War- 
ren, survived. What that will do to a man, 
no other man can ever say. At best a part 
of him must seal itself up forever, wherein 
the dead never grow up nor grow older, only 
the broken heart that holds them in lonely 
anguish, 

That tragedy was a part of the great and 
natural dignity of Pershing, of which Hey- 
wood Broun once wrote: “They will never 
call him Papa Pershing.” It was dignity 
that impelied only the long-service soldiers 
to call him “Black Jack” as a subtle acco- 
lade, not in derogation. Pershing never 
married again. 

In 1916 he organized and commanded the 
Mexican Punitive Expedition, a combined 
arms force of 10,000 men that penetrated 
350 miles into Mexico and broke up Pancho 
Villa’s armed revolutionaries, severely 
wounding the bandit himself. There is a 
prophetic photograph surviving from those 
days: a picture taken at Nogales of Generals 
Obregon and Villa with Brig. Gen. John J. 
Pershing. Behind Pershing and to his left 
stands his aide—1ist Lt. George S. Patton, Jr. 

Old war indeed. Before Pershing fought 
World War I, he had seen or fought in nine 
older wars. The story of Pershing’s ap- 
pointment to the command of the AEF is 
not generally known, for it is loosely as- 
sumed that he fell into it naturally when 
Gen. Frederick Funston died. But this 
is not so. Newton D. Baker, Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of War, had had no previous acquaint- 
ance with Army matters before his Cabinet 
appointment. The Chief of Staff in 1917 
was Maj, Gen. Hugh L. Scott, a distin- 
guished and capable officer but in his 64th 
year—facing statutory retirement in a mat- 
ter of months. When it became imperative 
to select a field commander, Secretary Baker 
took home the complete records of all gen- 
eral officers and spent 48 almost-continuous 
hours examining them minutely against 
each other. Like a machine records selec- 
tion, the answer came out “Pershing”; and, 
like the first America’s Cup race, “There was 
no second” on the record. 


There was no. American Expeditionary 
Force for him to command either. The 
Regular Army ran to possibly 25,000 men all 
told in 1917. There was no divisional or- 
ganization except for the hastily scratched- 
up ist Division, elements of which (the 7th 
Field Artillery) were still landing in St. 
Nazaire in early July, 3 months after the 
declaration of war. There was no Reserve 
as we know it today except the officers’ 
training camps of the Plattsburg move- 
ment. And to attend one of these camps 
prior to the declaration of war a man had to 
buy his own uniforms, pay for his food and 
incidentals, and transport himself to and 
from his home. For which he received no 
pay, but he could get an Officers’ Reserve 
Corps commission and wear ORC in bronze 
on his collar. The National Guard outfits 


in most States were separate-company deals 
that quite possibly had never trained in 
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regiment. And a long enough time had 
elapsed since the Spanish-American War to 
allow State politics—rather than qualifica- 
tion—to creep back into the seleciion of 
senior officers. 

From this potential, General Pershing had 
the unenviable task of producing a com- 
pletely organized army. Given a free hand 
fortunately, he was able in 18 months to 
produce an integrated fighting force of 2 
million men and to fight it himself as field 
commander in the last few months of the 
war. 

Nobody but the Regular Army ever trained 
progressively for war in the United States 
before World War I, and the Regulars never 
trained on the mass scale that European 
armies had been going in for since the days 
of Frederick the Great. If war came, you 
just blithely sprang to arms overnight in 
the fatuous but golden words of William 
Jennings Bryan—never mind what arms you 
sprang to, or who fed you breakfast the 
next morning. 

Pershing was not an overnight springer. 
Having previously commanded four brigade- 
sized expeditions in hostile territory, he was 
a respecter of the supply and administration 
which come before all glory and without 
which there is no “military diversion of 
fighting a war’—again, Frederick the Great. 
Furthermore, Pershing was a trainer from 
away back. The two-sided manpower was 
modestly born in his time into U.S, Army 
doctrine at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., in 1886 
when Gen. Nelson A. Miles instituted 
raiding games wherein one cavalry troop took 
the part of raiding Apaches and the others 
countered their efforts. Pershing carried the 
method to the Philippines—building train- 
ing into pyramidal structure from the indi- 
vidual, through unit to combined arms—and 
then physically opposed maneuvers of two 
counterbodies of troops. 

As sketchily as they began in the National 
Army of 1917-18 (some men were overseas 
2 weeks after induction and division-sized 
units sailed in a matter of a few hours after 
closing on each other at the port), the 
methods and training programs that Pershing 
inaugurated early in 1917 were the begin- 
nings of the masterfully refined mobilization 
training plan of 1941-45 that produced the 
finest, most farflung army the world has 
ever seen. 

It has been said of Pershing that his 
greatest contribution to the war effort was 
to maintain the intactitude of the US. 
Army—to keep it a unified force in France. 
Pershing had no army when he landed in 
France, but he did have uncoordinated units 
as a basis of making one and he did have 
American manpower flowing in behind him, 
But no general in command of an expedi- 
tionary forcee—on paper at first but in in- 
creasing fact as the months unrolled—is 
going to let it slip away from him. Certainly 
a man of Pershing’s military record was not 
going to allow himself to be euchred out of 
the tools of his trade. 

It is true that by 1917 the French and the 
British had a strong proprietary interest in 
that war and were fed up to the teeth with 
it. And when Pershing was in London on his 
way to Paris in June of 1917, he was officially 
asked, with British blandness, whether his 
place would be with the British or the French 
or between the two. Pershing made a diplo- 
matic reply. He said that the President had 
not yet made a final decision. Again, it was 
ambassadorial-level opinion that the French 
had periods of great war weariness and that 
there was a very rea] danger that they might 
get tired and stop—that they might quit and 
make a separate peace with Germany. There- 
fore, the psychological effect of Pershing'’s 
arrival in France was immeasurable. 

But there was a natural trap a lesser man 
might have fallen into. This was a modern 
war that the British, French, and Germans 
had developed and the United States was a 
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newcomer to it. So much of a stranger that 
we were landing with obsolescent 3-inch field 
pieces—shortly to be replaced by the French 
75 mm. and supplemented at corps by G.P.F. 
We were landing in felt campaign hats, short- 
ly to be replaced by the British tin hat, ~ 
Almost at once, the outward and visible pro- 
file of our troops was beginning to change. 
There was an insidiousness in this natural 
process of modernizing items of our supply 
from the established Allied sources of supply. 
But there was a war in . So what 
better places to train for it than in the rear 
of established French and British sectors? 
Once you borrow facilities from another 
army, there is grave danger you may be 
absorbed. 

Pershing did allocate some American 
troops on a rotational basis to the Toul 
sector for combat training with the British, 


. and some to the French. His pilots (who 


were Signal Corps officers in those days be- 
cause the observation balloons McClellan 
had used at the Seven Days’ Battle before 
Richmond in 1862 had telegraph instruments 
in them and army communications is a 
Signal Corps function, what else?) were 
trained individually with the Royal Flying 
Corps (the Royal Air Force after April of 
1918), with the Italians, and with the 
French. It would have been easy to have 
made the combat-training trade permanent 
and to have lost the identity of the entire 
Army. 

Pershing took this chance coldly, made it 
work to his own ends of training and pro- 
ducing an eventually planned army of 3 
million men. It took time, it took patience 
and intestinal fortitude, and it did almost 
try the Allied patience to breaking when 
the German attack of the 2Ist of March 
1918 began to go through them to a point 
of near-disaster. This is where the greatness 
of Pershing stands tall before the world. 
With his plans not yet at fruition but with 
almost a year absorbed by them, he offered 
to place his entire force at the disposal of 
Marshal Foch. The crisis passed in late 
summer; and at St. Mihiel in September the 
first all-United States operation was 
launched, followed by the Meuse-Argonne. 
offensive under Pershing’s com- 
mand—and the resulting record is inscribed 
in the bronze of history forever. The im- 
partial verdict from the British viewpoint: 
“If the attainment of its aims was slow and 
more costly than had been expected, 
Pershing had accepted the actual battle- 
ground (the Meuse-Argonne) in deference 
to his allies and against his own preference 
for a blow at Metz. Even s0, it is probable 
that he underrated the difficulties of break- 
ing through a strongly organized trench 
system, as well as the causes that had sapped 
the offensive spirit of the French. He had 
a Grant-like ruthlessness, similarly lacking 
the personal magnetism which leads men to 
lay down their lives gladly, but he had the 
character which compels men not only to 
die but to work, grumbling perhaps but re- 
specting him.” (B. H. Liddel-Hart.) 

American soldiers as a class do not readily 
come by a love for their generals. There is 
no record of any great soldier love for Wash- 
ington. For a time the army of the Potomac 
seems to have had a deep emotional en- 
thusiasm for General McClellan—but for 
no one else who commanded. The 3d 
Army did not love Patton; they respected 
him. Nobody loved Stilwell; they admired 
him for the odds he was up against. The 
exception is the love that the army of north- 
ern Virginia had for Lee. 

Therefore, the rule must be that if the 
character of an American general officer 
commands respect, that is enough for him 
to function on. You can hate his guts; but 
if you will follow him, that is the mission. 
The converse is that most of us have to em- 
ploy a compensatory gut-hating technique 
in the face of strong character at a crisis 
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of history—for there stands the antithesis of 
our own weakness. 

On a maneuver in the Philippines years 
before World War I, the final movement of 
the problem called for a bridge across a swol- 
len river. An Engineer lieutenant reported 
to Brigadier General Pershing that because 
of high water it was impossible even to get 
the first rope across the river. Pershing’s 
answer was: “I never ask the impossible of 
any officer or soldier of my command. When 
you get an order, you must find a way to 
execute it. Now come with me.” The gen- 
eral then rode to the stream, fastened a rope 
to his saddle, and swam his mount with it to 
the other side. 

You can’t love such a man because he has 
made a fool out of you—forevermore in your 
heart. But you would have to respect him, 
because he proved himself right. 

The Grant template is what they are after 


at West Point, not success in a popularity ~ 


contest. That is why, at times, they are a 
hard breed for a non-West Pointer to under- 
stand. 

In September of 1919 Congress gave to 
Pershing a rank previously held only by 
George Washington. As General of the 
Armies of the United States he outranked 
all the generals and admirals of World War 
II, In 1921 he served as Chief of Staff and 
as such laid down the permanent frame- 
work of our modern Army. When age began 
to come upon him, he met it in the cool dig- 
nity that had always marked his intercourse 
even with his most personal friends. He 
wrote no carping, critical books. He did not 
sell his retired sword to commerce, He made 
no particular effort to inflict his aging mind 
upon the Nation as a senior citizen. There 
was a humanity and an earthiness to the 
man that caused a whisper now and then 
but always fell short of scandal. 

Of all men of his time, he seemed to 
have an unerring instinct for just exactly 
where he fitted into the scheme of things. 
He was, in essence, a dirt soldier who came 
up the hard way but loved his profession 
dearly enough to continue the pursuit of ex- 
cellence in it—also the hard way. A digni- 
fied man by nature and by virtue of the 
period he was born into, he inherited the 
further dignity of Germanic stock. He never 
dramatized that dignity beyond its natural 
limitations—nor beyond the needs of the 
personification of the sovereign dignity of 
the United States, which he did, so ably, 
represent. 

So that when his time came, on July 15, 
1948, he folded his cloak about him—and 
quietly departed, almost a stranger to the 
new war that had come upon his country 
and to the newer threats still that growl be- 
yond the horizons—but forever a part of 
the careful building to meet those threats— 
that will bring victory once more—when the 
time comes. 





The Town Crier Eulogizes Joseph Ryan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, while 
the House of Representatives was in re- 
cess last month, a warm and under- 
standing friend of many in my area of 
the country passed away. He was Jo- 
seph M. Ryan of Batavia, N.Y., who 
earned real distinction as a civic lead- 
er and State official for many years. 

The Town Crier of Radio Station 
WBTA, Mr. E. T. Gamble, paid sincere 
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tribute to Joe Ryan in a recent broad- 
cast, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude this portion of his broadcast: 


It was less than a month ago that we 
were in the Lexington Hotel in New York 
and, as is our custom, we dropped by the 
hotel barbershop to say “Hello,” and in- 
quire after the health of Joe, the boss barber. 
His last name we've never known, though 
we've known him for 20 years or longer. His 
greeting was the same as it has been through 
the recent years: “How is Joe Ryan? Tell 
him I’m not feeling so good myself and 
he better come down and see me.” 

Joe, the barber, walks with halting step, 
sits down as often as shop traffic. permits, 
but he’s still at the chair he has tended for 
something over 35 years. We are sure that 
of the tens of thousands of people who have 
visited the Lexington Barbershop over the 
years, no one is so well remembered as 
Joseph M. Ryan, of Batavia, whose death this 
week at 63 ended a life of many accomplish- 
ments, and countless services to his friends, 
his community, and his State and Nation. 

For 10 years Mr. Ryan was a weekly visitor 
to New York as a member of the New York 
State Liquor Authority. About 15 years have 
passed since he was a frequent visitor to the 
city. It’s the same with all older members 
of the hotel staff. When you register from 
Batavia, N.Y., if the desk clerk isn’t a young- 
ster, you are sure to be asked: “How is the 
commissioner?” Or, “Have you seen Mr. 
Ryan lately?” From management down to 
the phone operator, waiters and bellboys, the 
hotel’s veteran employees have never forgot- 
ten their valued acquaintance with Commis- 
sioner Ryan. 

A farm boy and 1 of a family of 13 children, 
Joe came from stout stock and his strength 
and stamina were displayed in high school 
sports, where he starred in track and foot- 
ball. His fellow team members still re- 
member him as “strictly a team player,” 
rather than an individual star. He played 
the game clean and gave it everything he 
had. 

It was to be expected that he would be 
one of the first two men in Batavia to en- 
list for First World War service.- As an artil- 
lerymah attached to the famed Ist Division, 
he was in a number of the major engage- 
ments of the war—was wounded three times 
and suffered a gas injury—returning to 
frontline service each time after hospitaliza- 
tion. He never took much part in postwar 
veterans affairs, and did not talk about the 
war except on a rare occasion when he en- 
countered a buddy from ist Division service. 

The war gas left him with an aggravating 
cough that plagued him through life and 
led to the cruel and tormenting lung ail- 
ment that caused his death after nearly 2 
years of grievous illness. We're convinced 
that it robbed him of at least 20 or 25 years 
to enjoy his material success in life for his 
father was a vigorous man who was still 
turning in a good day of work in his middle 
eighties. 

It wasn’t many weeks ago in a talk we 
had with him that he said this: “You know 
a fellow starts out in life, hoping to make 
enough money so he feels he’s independent 
and can do the things he’s always wanted to 
do. But it can be like climbing up a long 
hill. You struggle to make the top and when 
you get there and look around, you find 
there really isn’t anything there.” 

People indebted to him for favors and wise 
counsel were legion and his host of friends 
included people in high and low places. A 
helping hand to a friend down in his luck 
was always extended without the asking. A 
promise of help was not just a lipservice 
but a forerunner that might be both costly 
and time . When he gave -you 
his word it was final and tional. 

It was his refusal back in the early thirty’s 
to withdraw a promise to support Attorney 
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General John Bennett for Governor in a 
Democratic State primary that inspired op- 
position that a long time later blocked his 
appointment as chairman of the State liquor 
authority and also as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee. 

We never really understood why—but it 
was the job of member of the Liquor Au- 
thority in Western New York that he enjoys 
most and he gave it his full energies and 
talents. 

Maybe it was because it was an assign- 
ment in which others had taken the easy 
way and merely attended board meetings. 
Or it could have been because he recognized 
it as one that took a firm hand to keep or- 
derly conditions in the trade. He believed 
that people did not want letter of the law 
enforcement—but enforcement with heart 
and understanding that would keep sound 
process of administration and cause a mini- 
mum of distress. 

The neighborhood tavern keeper with a 
family of five or six kids, who had violated 
the alcoholic beverage control law, always 
had more sympathetic treatment from the 
commissioner than did the man of power 
who had a variety of influential people urg- 
ing easy treatment of his transgressions. 
And even after 15 years in this State service, 
he continued until his last days of life to 
have frequent calls for advice and opinion 
in matters of liquor law enforcement. 

A lover of sports, Joe poured his money 
and his talents into bringing professional 
baseball to Batavia. When he thought it was 
too much a one-man show and that it might 
advance the sport if he stepped out, he turned 
his stock over without compensation and 
continued a loyal fan and supporter with 
never a suggestion that he be reimbursed 
for the funds he had advanced. 

His fine sense of humor is illustrated in a 
story that we recalled today. It was while he 
was on the liquor authority and was sitting 
in a group that included the late Watts L. 
Richmond, a Batavia native who had been a 
volunteer coach when Joe was a high school 
football player. Another member of the 
group drew Mr. Richmond into a discussion 
of liquor law enforcement. It was soon after 
repeal and Mr. Richmond described condi- 
tions in Buffalo as terrible, saying that among 
other things that there were saloons next to 
most churches, the law was being flaunted, 
and that a bunch of New York Irishmen were 
running the law enforcement with a loose 
hand. 

About this time he seemed to sense some- 
thing wrong and he turned to Commissioner 
Ryan and asked: “Joe, what are you doing 
these days.” And with a smile Joe replied: 
“Watts, I’m still a butcher.” 

The meat business in which he made his 
first success after coming back from war 
service was always close to his heart. He 
continued it along with his other enterprises 
and during the past year when he seldom 
left the house, he was in constant touch and 
by telephone did all of the daily ordering of 
supplies. 

People across the Nation are pouring mes- 
sages of condolence to his sorrowing family 
and here in his own community there is a 
widespread consciousness that we have lost 
a truly great citizen. 





John J. Pershing, General of the Armies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 1 the President approved House 
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Joint Resolution 640 proclaiming Sep- 
tember 13 as a day for all Americans to 
pay proper homage to General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing and to the 
men who served under him. On that 
day all departments and agencies of the 
Government are authorized to cooperate 
with any civic and patriotic organization 
which may be conducting ceremonies in 
commemoration of the birth of General 
Pershing. As in communities through- 
out the Nation, Alaskans will join in 
paying homage to this great American 
and to the many men who served so 
bravely during the First World War. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
call attention of my colleagues to an 
excellent article by James Warner 
Bellah paying tribute to this man who 
so symbolized America’s World War I 
Army. I would like to quote the final 
few paragraphs of Mr. Bellah’s article 
as it appeared in the August 1960 issue 
of the American Legion magazine: 
A Trisute To Joun J. PersHInc, GENERAL 
OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


American soldiers as a class do not readily 
come by a love for their generals. There is 
no record of any great soldier love for Wash- 
ington. For a time the Army of the Poto- 
mac seems to have had a deep emotional 
enthusiasm for General McClellan—but for 
no one else who commanded. The Third 
Army did not love Patton; they respected 
him. Nobody loved Stilwell; they admired 
him for the odds he was up against. The 
exception is the love that the Army of 
Northern Virginia had for Lee. 

Therefore, the rule must be that if the 
character of an American general officer 
commands respect, that is enough for him 
to function on. You can hate his guts; but 
if you will follow him, that is the mission. 
The converse is that most of us have to em- 
ploy a compensatory gut-hating technique 
in the face of strong character at a crisis of 
history—for there stands the antithesis. of 
our own weakness. 

On a maneuver in the Philippines years 
before World War I, the final movement of 
the problem called for a bridge across a 
swollen river. An Engineer lieutenant re- 
ported to Brigadier General Pershing that 
because of high water it was impossible even 
to get the first rope across the river. Persh- 
ing’s answer was: “I never ask the impos- 
sible of any officer or soldier of my command. 
When you get an order, you must find a way 
to execute it. Now come with me.” The 
general then rode to the stream, fastened a 
rope to his saddle, and swam his mount 
with it to the other side. 

You can’t love such a man because he has 
made a fool out of you—forevermore in your 
heart. But you would have to respect him, 
because he proved himself right. 

The Grant template is what they are after 
at West Point, not success in a popularity 
contest. That is why, at times, they are a 
hard breed for a non-West-Pointer to under- 
stand. 

In September of 1919 Congress gave to 
Pershing a rank previously held only by 
George Washington. As General of the 
Armies of the United States he outranked 
all the generals and admirals of World War 
II. In 1921 he served as Chief of Staff and 
as such laid down the permanent framework 
of our modern Army. When age began to 
come upon him, he met it in the cool dig- 
nity that had always marked his intercourse 
even with his most personal friends. He 
wrote no carping, critical books. He did not 
sell his retired sword to commerce. He made 
no particular effort to inflict his aging mind 
upon the Nation as a senior citizen. There 
was a humanity and an earthiness to the 
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man that caused a whisper now and then 
but always fell short.of scandal. 

oe ee 

instinct for just exactly where 
he Stted into the echéthe of things. He was, 
in essence, & dirt soldier who came up the 
hard way but loved his profession dearly 
enough to continue the pursuit of excel- 
lence in it—also the hard way—aA dignified 
man by nature and by virtue of the period 
he was born into, he inherited the further 
dignity of Germanic stock. He never drama- 
tized that dignity beyond its natural limita- 
tions—nor beyond the needs of the personi- 
fication of the sovereign dignity of the 
United States, which he did so ably repre- 
sent. 

So that when his time came, on July 15, 
1948, he folded his cloak about him and 
quietly departed, almost a stranger to the 
new war that had come upon his country 
and to the newer threats still that growl 
beyond the horizons but forever a part of 
the careful building to meet those threats— 
that will bring victory once more—when the 
time comes. 





Let’s Stop Selling America Short 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder how many Members of this dis- 
tinguished body are getting just a little 
sick and tired of those who are running 
down our great country. 

Just the other day, I heard one of 
them say his “criticism is not borne out 
of disloyalty, but out of deep loyalty. 
To me, that sounds just a bit like the old 
quote about the licking in the wood- 
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ways under the impression that I was 
the one who got hurt. 

And today I think the country may be 
getting hurt worse than those who are 
trying to make capital by calling us a 
second-rate power. 

Our national wealth is the greatest in 
the world. We have built more than 9 
million new homes since World War II. 
Only a very few years ago the demand 
seemed insatiable. 4 

Living standards are higher. Poverty 
and unemployment are close to a mini- 
mum. Our economy continues strong 
and steady, neither pushing upward into 
an inflationary spiral, nor slipping into 
recession, And above everything else, 
we are at peace. 

We are spending 24 times more for 


persons are by social security 
than when the Democrats lost the White 
House; and medical care of the aged is 
at long last getting the attention it de- 
serves. 

We are carrying a tremendous burden 
of defense and foreign aid in addition to 
the cost of domestic programs. Under 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
and its leaders in Congress we managed 
to produce a $1.1 billion surplus last year. 

We could probably have had a surplus 
of $4.2 CE ee een ee the op- 


Eisenhower. 


But to become more specific about our 
relative standing, economically, with our 
principal competitor, Soviet Russia, I 
suggest we consider these figures re- 
cently compiled by the Library of Con-- 
gress. They compare prices in terms of 
hours worked in Moscow and New York. 
They show how much better off Amer- 
ican workers are than Russian workers. 


















shed—“this hurts me more than it does 
you.” But when I was a boy I was al- 
Hours worked, Moscow, 
Items Russia 
Sulit Clothes... dc. ncccndceenntegen 
Lady’s dress (rayon) 
Cotton shirt -............ s 
Sens CGE |... < cn co cscnisdanniion 
PEPION MOOD... 0 cccecncusuacudiienci 8 hoi 
Beef (pound) -_..... --| 1 hour 22 minutes... 
Butter (pound) ..... ..| 3 hours 4 minutes... 
Milk (quart)_....... --| 31 minutes. ......... 
CRONIES CI isinccnccnundasbioncte GE EINE: sks einntintionins 








Now it will be said by some that Russia 
is at least ahead of us in the space race, 
even though at this moment we have 
14 satellites in orbit as against 
3 belonging to Russia. It is true 
that they can send a larger thrust into 
orbit, but our satellites have a notable 
advantage in the more subtle areas of 
instrumentation. We are better able to 
record, transmit and receive information 
about the universe. 

We were the first to send a naviga- 
tional satellite aloft. A satellite whose 
radio signals can provide “fixes” for 
ships in bad weather. 

We were the first with a satellite 
whose successors will give this country 
early warning of missile launchings, 


We were the first to recover a capsule 
from orbit in space. 

The giant, 100-foot ballon, Echo I, 
is the largest object in space, and is the 
first communication satellite. It has 
already relayed recorded messages, “live” 
telephone calls and even radioed pic- 
tures. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration expects soon .to fire an 
American astronaut into space in the 
nose cone of a rocket, and have a man 
put into orbit and returned to earth. 
The moon will be the target of an instru- 
ment package. 

And the most outstanding aspect of 
these technological breakthroughs is 
that they came from a nation whose re- 
search and development was begun in 
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1953—less than 8 years ago—in a Re- 
publican administration. 

We have the word of President Eisen- 
hower that we have become the strongest 
military power on earth. We have, for 
example, operational Atlas missiles ready 
for launching and capable of hitting 
targets anywhere in the world. 

We have 2,000 long-range strategic 
bombers, deployed at bases around the 
globe, each of which can deliver more 
destructive power than has been spent in 
all the wars in history. 

We have 16 wings of tactical aircraft, 
each with nuclear capability deployed on 
strategically located advance bases 
around the world. 

We have missiles with large warheads, 
difficult to detect through defense radar. 

We have Matador and Mace opera- 
tional tactical missiles, each packing 
more explosive power than was expended 
against all Axis military targets in 
Europe during World War I. 

We have intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, such as the Thor, which is sta- 
tioned in allied forces’ hands in the 
United Kingdom. 

We have cruisers and submarines 
equipped with the Regulus I, a surface- 
to-surface weapon. 

We have aircraft carriers, several of 
which are deployed around the periphery 
of the Soviet Union, able to launch more 
aircraft than the entire Soviet heavy 
bomber force and capable of nuclear 
strikes into almost any area of the Com- 
munist bloc. 

We have naval alert forces which in- 
clude 9 antisubmarine carriers, 14 cruis- 
ers, 269 destroyers, 115 submarines, 81 
minecraft, and more than 7,000 opera- 
tional aircraft. 

We have 14 Army divisions, 8 overseas 
and 6 in this country, all at the high- 
est state of readiness in peacetime his- 
tory. 

We have three divisions of marines, al- 
ways prepared to move quickly and ef- 
fectively into trouble spots anywhere in 
the world. 

In addition, we have as part of our de- 
fense program another very important 
factor often overlooked by its critics: 
The collective military strength of our 
friends and allies abroad, embracing, in 
effect, the armed forces of all free na- 
tions. Our allies .provide the United 
States with some 250 strategically lo- 
cated bases, contribute to our collective 
defense more than 5 million men, more 
than 25,000 planes, half of which are 
jet powered, and some 2,200 combat ves- 
sels which help insure free world con- 
trol of the seas. . 

All this adds up to a military force 
overwhelmingly superior to anything the 
Russians can put together. 

Nowhere in this admittedly brief ac- 
count do I find anything but justifica- 
tion for pride in our country. I say, let 
us stop selling America short. 
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In the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the New York Times issue of January 29, 
1960, Curtis Krock wrote an interesting 
article in relation to certain officials of 
the Defense Department engaging in 
campaign activities, which the present 
Republican administration should keep 
in mind in connection with the present 
election campaign. 

What Mr. Krock said in relation to the 
Defense Department certainly has appli- 
cation also to the State Department: 


IN THE NATION—OFFICIALS WHO SHOULD SKIP 
ParRTISAN GATHERINGS 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, January 28.—Senator 
HuMPpHREY of Minnesota made a complaint 
today against the participation of high De- 
fense Department officials in Republican 
political activities in this Presidential elec- 
tion year. He said this involvement was 
“unethical and beneath the dignity of the 
administration.” He could have added that 
the appearance of such Officials at party 
gatherings, including campaign fundraising 
dinners, is calculated to give a partisan color 
to the department responsible for military 
security. 

Obviously the reaction to this in the 
Democratic Congress could further roil the 
atmosphere in which the administration’s 
defense program is being examined by the 
legislative branch of the Government. This 
already has evoked much controversy over 
goals and the methods of attaining them. 
Since most of the critics are Democrats, 
among them citizens who clearly aspire to 
the Presidency, Republicans are hinting that 
partisan considerations are responsible for 
the violence of some of the criticism. But 
the Republicans would have small founda- 
tion for a hope that the people could be 
persuaded of this as a dominant motive if 
the Department of Defense seems to the 
public to be deep in Republican electoral 
politics. And the principal victim would be 
national security. 





ITEMS OF COMPLAINT 


Senator Humpurey cited, as grounds for 
his complaint, the drafting of the following 
as speakers at Republican fundraising “Din- 
ners With Ike” last night: Deputy Secretary 
of Defense James H. Douglas, in Kansas; 
Army Secretary Brucker, in North Carolina; 
Assistant Secretary Short and Air Force 
Secretary Sharp in Texas; and Defense Sec- 
retary Gates in Oregon. (The latter's 
speech was read for him only because his 
plane was grounded by weather.)- The list 
fully establishes the point made by the 
Senator. 

The same situation arose in 1948. But in 
that year President Truman, at the insist- 
ance of Defense Secretary Forrestal, put a 
ban on the participation of officials of For- 
restal’s department in partisan political 
gatherings. This restriction followed an 
announcement by Senator Hatch, then 
chairman of the Democratic Speakers Bu- 
reau, that, except for Secretary of State 
Marshall and Under Secretary Lovett, all 
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members of the President’s Cabinet circle 
would take the stump for Mr. Truman in his 
campaign for election. 

In this space at the time the following 
comment was made on Hatch’s announce- 
ment: “This would mean that Forrestal is 
expected to be among the campaigners; that, 
though Marshall and Lovett were excused 
because of the ‘nonpartisan’ character of 
their work, this does not apply to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. * * * How any such dif- 
ference coud be found between the depart- 
ment which conducts our foreign policy and 
the department which must supply the 
power on which that policy rests requires 
an answer that only partisan politicians 
could give.” That applies equally today to 
Senator HumMpureEy’s admonition. 


FORRESTAL AND KENNEY INTERVENE 


In 1948 W. John Kenney, as Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was in charge of the Navy’s 
legislative relations, Congress had a Repub- 
lican majority, and Kenney was carrying out 
Forrestal’s instructions that Chairman An- 
drews and Gurney of the House and Senate 
Military Committees, respectively, should be 
kept fully informed on departmental ac- 
tivities. When they and other Republicans 
in Congress expressed resentment of Hatch’s 
announcement, Kenney reported and en- 
dorsed this feeling to Forrestal, who en- 
dorsed it to President Truman, and the 
Democratic campaign committees which 
were the source of the plan were told by the 
President to find their campaign speakers 
elsewhere. In the campaign of 1952, when 
Kenney was deputy director of the Mutual 
Security Administration, the same question 
arose, and the President took the same posi- 
tion. 

This wise and proper policy calls for re- 
assertion by President Eisenhower to the 
Republican National Committee and the 
other party groups which apply the pres- 
sure to Defense Department officials to 
make speeches at partisan gatherings, in- 
cluding campaign fundraising dinners. 
These officials would be very happy if this 
pressure were removed from them, as it long 
has been from the Department of State. 
The President could do that with a word, 
and end the reluctant, improper and dan- 
gerous participation of the Defense Depart- 
ment in partisan politics. 





Connally Amendment—HUAC and FBI 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, through 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of Congress and the American people two 
timely and vitally important news items 
appearing in the August 27, 1960, issue 
of the Tablet: 

K. or C; MeMBers Oppose CONNALLY PROVI- 
SION REPEAL—UNITED STATES Must NEVER 
ALLow U.N. Court To Decme Wuart 
ArE Domestic IssuES—78TH CONVENTION 
HELD—DELEGATES BAR FOREIGN Arp, BirtH 
ContTrRoL, Support HUAC anp THE FBI 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Delegates to the 78th Su- 

preme Council Convention of the Knights of 
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Columbus adopted a resolution here oppos- 
ing the repeal of the Connally amendment 
which said that the World Court “shall have 
no jurisdiction over disputes with regard to 
matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States 
‘as determined by the United States.’” 

The resolution further stated that “we 
must never surrender the right and sover- 
eignty of the United States of America to 
decide and determine its domestic and in- 
ternal affairs and issues.” 

The Supreme Council of the Knights of 
Columbus “opposed the giving of the World 
Court any right, power, or jurisdiction to de- 
cide what are the domestic and what are the 
international issues and disputes of the 
United States of America, and favors the 
retention of the Connally amendment.” 

The resolution read: 

“Whereas, a World Court was established 
by the United Nations in 1945, said Court 
to be composed of 15 judges, not more than 
1 from each participating nation, which 
World Court is designed to be superior to 
the domestic courts of each nation that par- 
ticipates in the Court, and 

“Whereas, the resolution of Congress, com- 
mitting and binding the United States to 
participate in the World Court and to accept 
its jurisdiction, was amended by a resolution 
sponsored by Senate Tom Connally of Texas 
to provide that such Court shall have no 
jurisdiction over disputes with regard to 
matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States 
‘as determined by the United States’; and” 


PRAISE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


“Whereas there has been introduced in 
Congress, Senate Resolution 94, which has 
for its purpose the repeal of the Connally 
amendment, and whereas we must never 
surrender the right and sovereignty of the 
United States of America to decide and de- 
termine its domestic and internal affairs and 
issues. 

“Resolved, The Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, in annual meei.ng as- 
sembled opposes the giving of the World 
Court any right, power or jurisdiction to de- 
cide what are the domestic and what are 
the international issues and disputes of the 
United States of America, and favors the 
retention of the Connally amendment. 

The supreme council opposed the use of 
U.S. tax funds to provide birth preventive 
information as part of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Other resolutions adopted follow: 

Endorsement of the “aims and efforts” 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. It said the Communists have tried 
to destroy the committee by using American 
college youth, an apparent reference to the 
disorder caused by collegians at a May com- 
mittee hearing in San Francisco. 

Support and praise for the “‘aims, achieve- 
ments and activities” of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and its director, J. Edgar 
Hoover. It said the FBI has been criticized 
“by innuendo and smear attacks by a small 
minority during the past year.” 

Condemnation of the Red Chinese for 
jailing of American missionary Bishop James 
E. Walsh, M.M., and an appeal to President 
Eisenhower to use “every possible means” to 
secure his release. 

A call for respect and prayers for the late 
Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac, archbishop of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. ‘The council said the 
cardinal is a martyr who should be remem- 
bered as an inspiration by all anti-Commu- 
nists. 

Support for a bill (H.R. 1374) before Con- 
gress to strengthen the power of the Post 
Office Department in dealing with distribu- 
tors of obscene literature. The bill proposes 
several technical steps to streamline Post 
Office antismut efforts. 

An appeal to K. of C. councils to give cone 
sideration to the American Society of Ephe- 
sus, The society, with Lima, Ohio, head- 
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quarters, hopes to restore the basilica con- 
taining the tomb of St. John, the apostle 
t, and the Marian Basilica, 

where in A.D. 431 Mary was proclaimed the 
Mother of God. Both are in Ephesus, Turkey. 

Unqualified endorsement of the Catholic 
advertising program conducted by the su- 
preme council. The program was hailed as 
one of the greatest apostolic endeavors of 
all times, 

NAMED DIRECTORS 

Delegates to the convention elected 8 mem- 
bers to the 21-member board of directors. 
Reelected for 3-year terms were: Luke E. 
Hart of St. Louis, supreme knight; Francis 
Fautex of Montreal; Clarence J. Malone of 
Topeka, Kans.; Charles J. Morgan of Chicago; 
Wilfred T. Connelly of Detroit; Henry J. 
Kondrat of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and 
Emmet Burke of Yonkers, N.Y. Dr. John 
H. Griffin, of Hughesville, Md., was elected 
for a i-year term to fill the vacancy of 
Charles B. Humeleine of Baltimore, who re- 
signed, 
CWV Hrrs Rerurn or Movre Reps—25TH 

CONVENTION Backs “Mark AMERICAN” AND 

CONNALLY MEASURES 


Cuicaco.—Some 4,000 delegates to the 25th 
national convention of the Catholic War 
Veterans last week enthusiastically accepted 
@ committee report charging that Commu- 
nist sympathizers are associated with 15 films 
soon to be released by Hollywood. 

Reiterating their stand against employ- 
ment of persons with pro-Communist back- 
grounds in this media as well as in television 
and radio, the CWV approved a recommen- 
dation by Americanism Chairman Joseph 
Anderson that members seek the cooperation 
of the public in a campaign to withhold 
patronage from these films. 

Among the productions cited, were “Exo- 
dus,” produced by Otto Preminger, and 
“Spartacus,” by Kirk Douglas, both scripted 
by Dalton Trumbo, and “Inherit the Wind,” 
produced by Stanley Kramer and written by 
Nedrick Young, alias Nathan E. Douglas. 
Young and Trumbo have been identified as 
Communists, 

COMMEND “CONSPIRACY” 


The veterans also approved a resolution 
commending Paramount Pictures and Eng- 
land’s J. Arthur Rank studios for the pic- 
ture “Conspiracy of Hearts,” describing it as 


“a human interest story of courage in the, 


face of evil, violence, and hate.” 

CWV delegates reaffirmed the organiza- 
tion’s opposition to the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations and its 
recognition by the United States, asserting 
it is increasingly evident that special inter- 
est groups are exerting pressures to accom- 
plish these ends. 

They again called for implementation of 
the Mark American resolution by which 
Congress has authorized that all foreign aid 
goods be suitably marked “Made in the 
U.S.A.” When failure of the proper Govern- 
ment agencies to do this was criticized by 
the idea’s originator, John J. Shaughnessy, 
of Brooklyn, Mr. Shaughnessy was relieved 
of his civil service post. The resolution 
asked an investigation into the firing as well 
as failure of authorities to follow the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Congress, 

The convention also urged retention of 
the Connally amendment, repeal of which 
has been called for by both political parties. 
The controversial amendment allows the 
United States to determine if international 
controversies to which it is a party are do- 
mestic matters and thus outside the juris- 
diction of the United Nations’ World Court. 

PRAYER FOR U-2 PILOT 

Rev. Rufus J. Wicelinski, O.F.M. Conv., of 
Ellicott City, Md., C.W.V. chaplain, led the 
delegates in prayer for the welfare of U-2 
pilot, Francis G. Powers. A resolution was 
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passed ~ king the proper authorities to “do 
everything possible to honorably secure the 
release” of the civilian airman who was con<- 
victed of spying by the Reds and given a 10- 
year sentence. 

Among the 50 resolutions considered, af- 
firmative action was taken on a request that 
President Eisenhower “lodge an official pro- 
Chinese Communists” the 


release; commendation of the President for 
the dignity, courage, and restraint with 
which he faced the “abusive verbal attack” 
of Khrushchev at the abortive summit con- 
ference; recommendation that Congress re- 
tain the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Also, inaugurating a letterwriting cam- 
paign to the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Hungarian U.N. delegates, and 
Khrushchev the jailing of chil- 
dren who aided the 1956 uprising until they 
are 18 at which time they will be executed; 
urging this country to use all appropriate 
means for the liberation of Red-enslaved 
nations and. that we see to it that at all 
summit and other international sessions 
“appropriate recognition be given to the 
Supreme Being in all deliberations”; pledg- 
ing support to programs which oppose shop- 
ping on Sundays; recommending the United 
States adopt “a strong policy” regarding 
Cuba and firmly oppose any attempt to take 
over our Guantanamo installations. 





Memorial Tribute to Oscar Hammerstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 





Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Oscar 
Hammerstein I is dead, at the height of 
his creative powers. The uncrowned 
poet laureate of the musical stage, his 
unique talent delighted many genera- 
tions of theater goers with the grace and 
unabashed sentiment of his lyrics. His 
departure from the human stage at the 
age of 65 halts forever the collaboration 
with Richard Rodgers, which began with 
“Oklahoma!,” continued through “Car- 
ousel,” “Allegro,” “South Pacific,” “The 
King and I,” “Me and Juliet,” “Pipe 
Dream,” “Flower Drum Song,” to the 
current Broadway success, “The Sound 
of Music.” 

The magic touch of Oscar Hammer- 
stein It did not come without effort. 
Born into a theatrical family, he schooled 
himself in the theater from an early age. 
One of his earliest mentors was the dean 
of American lyricists, Otto A. Harbach. 
Hammerstein was accustomed to write 
and rewrite laboriously in pencil until 
at last his inspiration took the form best 
suited to its content. He used to say 
that the requisites for good lyric writing, 
in addition to a knowledge of musical 
form and the mechanics of song, are 
fourfold; something to say; a deep. 
down desire to say it; a sense of rhythm, 
and a feeling for poetry. 

Oscar Hammerstein IT had more than 
talent—he had character. For many 
lean years in the thirties success, after 
brushing him with her wings, seemed to 
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have deserted him forever but he stub- 
bornly continued to work in the musical 
theater. Lured by his deep poetic ability 
and his perseverance in his chosen pro- 
fession, success finally and gloriously re- 
turned to him. 

Oscar Hammerstein II was not only 
uniquely talented; he was also endowed 
with a desire to serve his fellow man and 
especially his fellow workers in the 
musical world. For almost 20 years— 
from 1939 to 1960—he served as a2 mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers—ASCAP. He was one of the 
chief guides of the destiny of this unique 
institution which has done so much for 
composers and writers of musical works 
and, with leaders such as Hammerstein, 
has become not only a respected but es- 
sential component of the entertainment 
world. 

Oscar’s stature was great. His heart 
was great. His reputation was great. 
The memory of this great. American will 
remain forever in the hearts of all of us 
who love the theater and who were priv- 
ileged to know this unique gentleman. 

Goethe died calling for light. Oscar 
Hammerstein ever sought light and 
knowledge and truth. He learned much 
from living. He learned the divine or- 
der of things, that you cannot violate the 
laws of nature with impunity. He knew 
the laws of compensation. He recog- 
nized the dignity of the individual and 
refused to judge success by the mere ac- 
quisition of wealth. His judgment of 
man’s worth was unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of one’s fellows. 

Queen Elizabeth died saying, “I have 
lived.” Oscar Hammerstein lived in 
eyery true sense. He lived fully but un- 
fortunately for too short a span. He 
rounded out his life with many activities 
aside from those of lyrics, music and the 
theater. ‘There were few good causes 
that failed to attract his active attention, 
whether they concerned atomic bombs 
or welfare agencies, Actor’s Equity, 
ASCAP or juvenile delinquency. He was 
alert to and made hi conversant 
with the perplexing problems of our era. 

Charlies Darwin’s last words were, “I 
am not afraid to die.” I am sure Oscar 
Hammerstein was not afraid of death, 
just as he was unafraid of life. He had 
a heart for every fate. He has now taken 
his last voyage—a great leap in the dark. 
He knew that “life is but preparation 
for death.” He realized there can be no 
reason why. life should be perpetuated 
in any one person. Immortality lies in 
handing down life to one’s children and 
their children, like one who gives the 
torch of life to another and he to one 
more, and so on down the corridor of 
time. He must have agreed with Lord 
Byron, who said: 

Death, so called, is a thing that makes men 
weep, 
And yet a third of life is passed in sleep. 


John Keats said, “I feel the flowers 
growing over me.” Yes, Oscar Hammer- 
stein I am certain, would want flowers 
to grow upon his grave—fiowers of deli- 
cate hues and fragrance, as symbols of 
a gentle, benign creature. God placed 


his finger upon him and he sleeps. 
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I should like to append to my remarks 
a tribute paid to Oscar Hammerstein II 
by the New York Times in its editorial 
columns of August 24, 1960, headed, 
“Oscar Hammerstein 2d”; 

Although Oscar Hammerstein 2d had a 
genius for the musical theater, he had some- 
thing finer than that. He had character. 
His death yesterday shatters the remarkable 
collaboration of Richard Rodgers, composer 
of the music, and Mr. Hammerstein, com- 
poser of the lyrics and most of the books of 
their plays. Now we must accept the doleful 
fact that there will be no successors to 
“Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “The King and I,” 
and “South Pacific.” 

The big four—written within the span of 
8 years—have become part of our cultural 
heritage. 

But the theater has also lost a man of 
character who stood for all that is decent in 
life. His point of view was implicit in 
everything he wrote. The concern for racial 
respect in “South Pacific,” the sympathy 
and respect for a difficult though aspiring 
monarch in “The King and I,” the indom- 
itable faith that runs through “Carousel” 
were not clever bits of showmanship. They 
represented Mr. Hammerstein’s faith in 
human beings and their destiny. 

Outside the theater, as well as inside, he 
quietly accepted the responsibilities of a man 
of conscience. If his work represents some- 
thing more than surface pleasure, it is be- 
cause he brought the whole force of his 
character to it. Like Billy in “Carousel,” he 
was always prepared to be “judged by the 
highest judge of all.” 

Since he was at heart a serious man, his 
lyrics were rarely clever. Instead of turning 
facetious phrases he made a studious at- 
tempt to write idiomatically in the popular 
tradition of the musical theater, for he was 
a dedicated craftsman. But the style that is 
apparently so artless has brought glimpses 
of glory into our lives. “There’s a bright, 
golden haze on the meadow,” sings Curley 
in “Oklahoma,” and gritty streets of a slat- 
ternly city look fresher. “June Is Bustin’ 
Out All Over,” sing Carrie: and Nettie in 
“Carousel,” and the harshness of our winter 
vanishes. “Getting To Know You,” sings 
Anna in “The King and I,” and the world be- 
comes a friendlier place. 

In memorable songs there is a quality of 
transmutation that turns the common ma- 
terials of life into something that seems 
ideal. Since Mr. Hammerstein was a crafts- 
man it must have been a gratifying experi- 
ence to have written the lyrics of so many 
songs that have become musical literature— 
all the way from “Show Boat” to “Sound of 
Music.” To us it is gratifying that he also 
had the character to use his genius with 
faith and scruple. 


I include also an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 24, 
1960, entitled “Oscar Hammerstein and 
His Songs”: 

OscaR HAMMERSTEIN AND His SONGS 


The role of the librettist traditionally is a 
minor, even a minimal one. When one 
thinks of “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Don Giovanni,” 
one remembers Verdi, Bizet, and Mozart, not 
Ghislanzoni, Meilhac, and da Ponte. 

But this was not true of Oscar Hammer- 
stein II any more than it was true of W. S. 
Gilbert. The great musical shows of our 
time such as “Oklahoma,” South Pacific,” 
“The King and I,” and “Carousel” were all by 

and Hammerstein, and few conjunc- 
tions have been as significant in theatrical 
history. 

Mr. Hammerstein's achievement was all 
the more remarkable in that, in his partner- 
ship with Richard Rodgers, he stepped into 
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a role that had been filled with flair and 
distinction by another man, Lorenz Hart. 
To this collaboration Mr. Hammerstein 
brought new qualities of literary distinction 
and emotional impact. He wrote not only 
good lyrics but good plays. He respected and 
put to good use the richness of the American 


Even aside from the collaboration that be- 
gan in 1943 with “Oklahoma,” Oscar Ham- 
merstein was assured of his share of immor- 
tality. It could not be otherwise with the 
man who wrote the words of such songs as 
“Ol’ Man River,” “When I Grow Too Old To 
Dream,” “The Last Time I Saw Paris”—words 
which caught a mood, a moment; words 
which stirred profound emotions. 

Others made his country’s laws; Oscar 
Hammerstein made its songs. And in them 
he lives beyond death, 





Good Debt Management 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, I place in the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Baltimore Sun, August 29, 
1960, which I think effectively answers 
the wild charges of robbery made by a 
few spokesmen of the Democratic Party 
in their discussions of the refunding 
plans of the Treasury Department: 

PLAN FOR THE DEBT 


Representative Reuss and several col- 
leagues have criticized Treasury plans for 
advance refunding of World War II bonds 
paying 2.5 percent interest and falling due 
between 1967 and 1972, The refunding would 
be at rates nearer the present market. Ac- 
cording to Representative Johnson of Colo- 
rado, “this is robbery in broad daylight.” 
The Government would have to pay higher 
interest, that is, than on the bonds which it 
wants to call in. 

But in any refunding, the Treasury has to 
meet prevailing market rates. There is no 
guarantee that they will go as low as 2.5 in 
any near future—that the present 2.5 bonds 
can be refinanced at the same low rate. The 
reason is that the rate was held down when 
the bonds were issued by artificial wartime 
pressures. Yet interest rates have been de- 
clining. While the Treasury doubts they will 
go as low as 2.5 percent, it knows they can 
well begin to rise again. In other words, on 
just the interest-rate ground cited by the 
critics, the present seems to the Treasury a 
propitious time to make the advance refund- 
ing offer. 

Certainly the debt managers think they 
would be buying something of value for the 
higher rate. One main advantage would be 
an extension in the average maturities of the 
national debt. This is a vital consideration 
when the debt is as large as it is in this coun- 
try. With the Government incomparably the 
biggest borrower there is, every time it goes 
to the money market it competes heavily 
with State, city, and private borrowers. Yet 
State and city borrowing is vital and it is on 
the private borrowers that the country de- 
pends for economic growth. 

Naturally the Treasury wants to minimize 
the frequency of these competitive forays 
into the money market. One way to do this 
for the immediate future is to get as much 
debt as possible into the longest term secu- 
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rities. The Treasury is thinking in terms of 
20, 30 and 40 years for the new advance re- 
funding bonds. Considerations like these 
make a solid counter to the points raised by 
Mr. Reuss and his friends. 





Extoliing Simple Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30,1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written in recent years 
about the disappearance of the small 
rural community from the national 
scene. There is obviously considerable 
evidence throughout the Middle West 
that the small town or community does 
not occupy the same place economically 
nor socially that it did even 25 years ago. 
This is not a pleasant observation for me 
because I spent my childhood on a farm 
at the edge of a small town in northeast 
Kansas. Nevertheless, with our modern 
communications, transportation, and fa- 
cilities for large-scale farming, there no 
longer remains the economic factors nec- 
essary to sustain these midwestern com- 
munities. In view of this changing pic- 
ture, it is refreshing to note that Rich- 
land, Kans., has undertaken a project 
that. may not reverse the trend away 
from small towns, but it does certainly 
remind everyone of the many virtues 
existing in the way of life in a rural 
community. This project in Richland 
has largely been under the direction of 
Andy Gray, businessman in the Richland 
community and highlighted by a home- 
coming observation at the annual Rich- 
land Fair from August 14 to 17. 

This project in Richland, Kans., has 
attracted much attention not only in our 
State of Kansas but in surrounding 
States as well. So many persons have 
spent their early lives in small towns 
that this project must have reminded 
them of the many pleasant memories of 
their childhood and reminded them also 
that the environment in a small town 
had a very wholesome and stabilizing 
impact on them which carried on 
through their entire life. 

The theme of this project was well 
spelled out by Mr. Gray in this simple 
sentence, “In contrast to chamber of 
commerce type activities, we intend to 
extol simple living.” I am personally 
familiar with Richland, Kans., and know 
many persons who live in the commu- 
nity. There is a population of only about 
200, but nevertheless it exemplifies rural 
living in the United States of America. 
Congratulations to this typical Kansas 
town for its effort to remind us of some 
of our most important resources. 

Mr. Speaker, under previous consent, 
I include two editorials dealing with this 
project in Richland, Kans.: 

[From the Topeka Sunday Capital-Journal, 
June 26, 1960 
ExToLiinGc Srmmpce Livine 

The village of Richland 19 miles southeast 

of Topeka will stage the Richland Homecom- 
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ing Pair August 14-17 and believes the theme 
of the 4-day event is extracrdinary. 

“In contrast to chamber of commerce-type 
activities,” says the Richland fair president, 
Andrew J. Gray, “we intend to extol simple 
living. We hope to attract crowds and 
interest by being ourselves. There will be 
no brags about exploding population (ours 
is 200); not a word about tallest buildings 
or expanding industry. 

“Our story is that for a few days people 
can visit Richland and sample, enjoy and 
refresh themselves in a hometown atmos- 
phere. In boosting Richland, we hope to 
put into focus the fact that there is some- 
thing nice about rural living. Richland 
typifies it.” 

The Richland fair, a nonprofit community 
activity, will have carnival, food and live- 
stock judging, 4-H contests and other events 
which usually are part of fair activities. But 
Richland’s stress on the satisfactions of 
smalitown life, while commonplace enough, 
is at the same time extraordinary in pro- 
moting a fair. 





[From the Parsons (Kans.) Sun] 


Eprror Writes Movincity Asovur SMALL 
Towns 


I am a compact cluster of people and 
their modest homes, set down along the 
banks of some placid stream, or in some 
secluded vale—or perhaps in the sheltering 
shadows of high hills. 

I make no pretense at earthly greatness, 
No roaring facilities of mankind intrude up- 
on my premises; no glittering spires or min- 
arets or towers dominate my lowly skyline. 

Yet I represent a happiness and a repose 
such as is rarely found in these latter days 
of worldly turmoil and striving. 

Sturdy hands formed my outlines, in the 
long, long ago when the world was young— 
and when an empire was being wrested from 
the virgin wilderness. I am the product of 
the truehearted—those faithful, valiant 
ones, who came and stayed, who planted 
their banners on the rolling prairies and 
established a secure homeland for their 
kind. 

I am not giyen to vainglory, nor to the 
conceit of thanking any gods that I am not 
as others are. Yet I hold a deep and glow- 
ing pride in the land whence I came, and 
in the warm family life which it has fos- 
tered and sustained. 

I am profoundly grateful that the blood 
of the gallant pioneers, with their “far, eter- 
nal look,” runs in my veins. I take satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that the lessons they 
taught of frugality, of the innate blessings 
of honest work and adherence to the basic 
virtues have not entirely departed from me. 

I rejoice that the dwellers within my nar- 
row boundaries find delight in the lovely 
landscape about them, contentment in sim- 
ple forms of toil and recreation, and strength 
in the ties of true neighborly relationships. 

For my part, I endeavor to bestow upon 
them a perspective of peace, free from bed- 
lam and confusion, far removed from the 
clang and clamor of worldly marts and the 
buzzing hives of industry. Here, I accord 
them calm and tranquillity, inviting them 
to work and play at moderate pace, to min- 
gle harmoniously with kindred spirits, to 
ponder and refiect, and to find sufficient 
time and room for their souls to grow. 

Wayfarers will not behold my name em- 
blazoned in dazzling lights—yet there are 
those scattered in far places who remember 
me tenderly—sometimes with tear or sigh. 
The mapmakers mark me with a single 
dot upon their charts—yet to some who 
wander in the desolation of human jungles 
I bear the magic and mystic symbol of home. 

I number my children only by the score, 
and those who sojourn in the crowded can- 
yons of massed centers hold me in slight 
esteem. I bear no grudge, for I am favored 
with such bounties as the good earth, the 
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radiant sky, the free and vagrant winds, 
and a sympathetic kinship with all Nature— 
which comfort me. Each day as it passes 
brings new vigor—new appreciation for the 
wonders of plain, wholesome life. 

I occupy only a tiny spot in the firma- 
ment, yet my being must be marked for 
usefulness in the master plan, else there 
would not be so many of me. 

I am a haven and a habitation, and my 
environment has also invested me with a 
personality through which I strive to exalt 
the concord of brotherhood. From me fiows 
a force which, I am convinced, exerts a mel- 
lowing influence upon the driving lustiness 
of our Nation, and contributes the savor of 
tolerance and restraint to the distilled es- 
sence of its character. 

I am the American small town—the final 
freehold of American liberties, and the 
sleepless guardian of America’s unrivaled 
and surpassingly precious way of life. 





An Outstanding Farmer Writes About the 
Farm Problem and Its Solution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1952 the 
total number of farms in the United 
States was 5,400,000. By the second 
quarter of 1960 this number has been 
reduced to 4,500,000, a loss of 900,000 
farms. The net income per farm includ- 
ing net change in inventories in 1952 was 
$3,010. For the second quarter of 1960 
this net income for farms is $2,640. 

In 1952 prices received by farmers on 
all farm products was 288 percent of the 
1910 to 1914 index. By July 15, 1960, the 
percentage had dropped to 238 percent 
of the same index. In 1952 prices paid 
by farmers on all items including inter- 
est, taxes and wage rates was 287 percent 
of the index. By July 15, 1960, these 
prices had increased to 298 percent of the 
1910-14 index. ‘Thus the prices re- 
ceived lowered 50 percentage points while 
during the same period farm prices paid 
increased 11 percentage points. 

In talking with farmers from Mary- 
land’s Sixth District at the Montgomery 
County Fair at Gaithersburg during the 
week of August 22, 1960, various sugges- 
tions for solving the farm problem were 
discussed. 

Mr. W. Lawson King, of Gaithersburg, 
is a leading dairy farmer in Maryland 
and the justly proud owner of the all- 
American champion Holstein bull for 
1958 and 1959. His views on the farm 
problem are contained in a letter to me 
which I am pleased to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: : 

IRVINGTON FARM, 
Gaithersburg, Md., August 29, 1960. 
Congressman JOHN FOoLey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Fo.LeEy: Agriculture, 
which is the farmer and where he finds him- 
self after many years of management by the 
Agriculture Department and foolish advice, 
and accepted by the Congress and Senate of 
the United States attempting to control pro- 
duction by acres, at the same time spending 
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millions of doliars through the colleges 
teaching the farmer how to produce more 
per acre. It has proven that the present sys- 
tem will not work and it seems to me that 
this should have been realized many years 
ago. The present cost of storing surplus is 
no 


seems to me enough signal to change the 


suggestion is that we either go one of two 
ways and I will attempt to explain my ideas 
in the one or two ways that I have in mind. 

First, that we have full control on the 
basis of bushels or pounds by setting up a 
base on the past 5 years production of each 
and every farm in this great country of ours, 
which means full control which many of us 
are not strong for, but when we find our- 
selves in a position of spending the amount 
of money that is being spent to carry the 
cost of a program that has failed to work we 
have to take some rigid stand. We hear 
some folks say that full control would be 
socialist, but what could be more socialist 
than hoarding of grain when there are mil- 
lions of people in the world starving? I do 
not kfiow too much about the Bible, but I 
think and know that it does mention the 
hoarding of grain as being wrong and I 
would certainly think it would be wrong 
when there are millions of people who are 
undernourished and starving. If we could 
have a complete audit in the method and 
cost of storing this grain and the few that 
make millions, I think it would open the 
eyes of the Congress and Senate to take a 
rigid stand on this important matter. 

Now, my second idea is this—to take all 
controls off, get rid of many of the people 
who are participating in the method of con- 
trol that we have in effect today and let the 
farmers control their own production based 
on supply and demand and at the same time 
that you do this get rid of the farmers’ home 
administration and any and all direct gov- 
ernment lending agencies to agriculture and 
allow the farmer to operate his farm as he 
did many years ago based on supply and de- 
mand. As you know, this method will reach 
and hurt many people—poor farmers and 
those agencies that are directly working into 
the program that has cost all of the milMons 
and billions of dollars. 


The cost of running the Agriculture De- 
partment has been a very expensive one and 
more expensive in the last number of years 
and the years ahead to run a program that 
has gradually, speedily, grown worse in the 
cost of its functions. We spend these dol- 
lars, all to find out how many pounds of 
sugar and beans we eat in this country, and 
after we get all these records that are so 
costly to produce, we then do very little or 
nothing about it. Agriculture is a very im- 
portant part of cur economy. Government is 
a very important part of our life, but it 
Was never intended that government sup- 
port the people. It is the intent and right 
that the people support their Government 
and the cost of running the Department of 
Agriculture under the present program is 
growing more of Government supporting the 
farmer instead of the farmer supporting the 
Government. 

I hope that this Congress will take the 
time to pass the necessary legislation to cor- 
rect this contagious disease that there seems 
to be no cure for; I refer to the present pro- 
gram of agriculture. I read and from the 
figures of the Department of Agriculture that 
the farmers’ net worth is very great. What 
has caused this? ‘ Inflation in land values 
caused by the purchase of land by investors 
and wealthy people of the world. What has 
this inflation in the land values meant to 
farmers? It has meant that they could bor- 
row more money on the inflated values which 


at any other time in this great country of 
ours. The cost of operating the farms has 
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increased and is still increasing, and the in- 
come to the farmer per unit is continuing to 
decline and under the present method it will 
continue to get worse because the farmer is 
fighting for more units at a lower ‘price to 
realize enough income to keep him in his 
daily operation. 

I suggest to the candidates for President 
that they not rely upon college professors 
and corporation presidents to assist in 
writing a bill for agriculture, that they go 
to the farmers who have given time and 
study of their situation and get the ideas 
from these farmers which will assist them in 
coming up with a workable agriculture pro- 
gram. Doctors do not go to lawyers when 
they have an ill patient; lawyers do not go 
to doctors to assist them in practicing law. 
Would you expect the president of General 
Foods to give ideas to assist the farmers? 
Check the list of 18 chosen by the Presi- 
dent to advise him on agriculture, and the 
reports from them to the President, and find 
who was making the motions and see if they 
were farmers. In my opinion, this is one 
of the most serious responsibilities of the 
Senate and Congress today. 

I hope. that I have been of some help in 
suggesting to you, Mr. Congressman, to as- 
sist you in making up your mind, 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Lawson Kino. 





Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E£. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest baseball 
pitchers in recent times was David “Boo” 
Ferriss of the Boston Red Sox. Boo 
Ferriss is still best known to us in Mis- 
sissippi as the great schoolboy pitcher at 
Shaw, in spite of his later exploits in 
leading the Boston Red Sox to the Amer- 
ican League pennant in 1946. 

Today Boo is making a great record as 
athletic director at Delta State College 
in Cleveland, Miss. He recently out- 
lined in a guest column in the Cleveland 
Bolivar Commercial the story of the 
Fifth Annual Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes Conference. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Ferriss’ comments on this significant 
movement: 

(By Boo Ferriss, athletic director of Delta 
State College) 

Pinch hitting was always one of my tough- 
est jobs in baseball, and I find filling in for 
our able editor and good friend, Clif Lang- 
ford, is even tougher. I am sure you join 
with me in wishing Clif a most successful 
journey, and we will be anxiously looking 
forward to his reports of this study mission 
abroad. We are proud of Clif for being 
chosen for this assignment, and I appreciate 
his asking me to pinch-hit for him. 

I have just returned from Estes Park, Colo., 
where I was privileged to serve on the staff 
of the fifth annual fellowship of Christian 
Athletes Conference which attracted 600 
high school and college athletes from every 
Part of the country. 

With the majestic snowcapped mountains 
of the Rockies serving as a background, the 
5-day conference was one of “inspiration and 
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perspiration” during which religion was 
linked vigorously and harmoniously with 
athletics. The youngsters rubbed shoulders 
with outstanding men from the world of 
sports and listened attentively as they told 
of their athletic experiences and Christ’s in- 
fluence on their lives. In talks and work- 
outs the stars and coaches polished the 
youngsters’ athletic skills, and then, in small 
Bible huddles or mass meetings, the stars 
talked on the importance of religion. 

Among those on the staff of the non- 
denominational fellowship were: Frank 
Broyles, Arkansas grid coach; Bob Pettit, St. 
Louis Hawks pro cage star; basketball 
coaches Dick Harp of Kansas and Ben Car- 
nevale of Navy; Don Lash, former Indiana U. 
track great; Donn Moomaw, twice UCLA All- 
American lineman; Bebe Lee, Kansas State 
athletic director; and Marvin Franklin, SMU 
end coach. 

A large number of college athletes were in 
attendance, many of whom will be making 
headlines in the forthcoming football season. 
Gus Kinchen, one of the famed Chinese Ban-~ 
dits of LSU and student body president, told 
of kicking a tremendous seven yard kick 
after which Ole Miss went on to soore at the 
Sugar Bowl. Encouraged by Coach Dietzel 
to cheer up, things could be worse, Gus 
cheered up, had a kick blocked and Ole Miss 
scored again. Kinchen told, too, what Christ 
ment to him and the LSU football team. 

One of the most impressive sights was 
seeing these young athletes with a pair of 
football, basketball, or baseball shoes in one 
hand and a Bible in the other. A very un- 
forgettable sight, also, was the discipline of 
Silence following breakfast each morning 
when the youngsters would go alone to all 
parts of the conference grounds and for 30 
minutes sit in quiet meditation and prayer. 
And you can imagine the thrill of hearing 
600 male voices singing “Rise Up, O Men of 
God” and “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

A fine looking California high school 
pitcher told me the conference was the great- 
est thing that ever happened to him and 
his life now had new meaning. I am sure 
there were many more boys who came to 
realize that as Christian athletes they could 
have much influence in their towns, schools, 
and communities. 

Because of the increased enrollment at the 
Estes Park Conference the past 4 years, a 
similar conference was held at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., August 7-12, and eight athletes from 
our area attended; from Cleveland, Lee 
Lewis, Merrill Boyd, Billy Smith-Vaniz, 
Wylie Hilburn, Jimmy Harden, and Bill Hun- 
ter; from Shaw, Donald Vineyard and Dump 
Warren. , 

On the Lake Geneva staff were such well 
known sport figures as Paul Dietzel, LSU 
coach; Bob Feller, former major league 
pitching great; Otto Graham, former pro- 
football great; Pete Elliott, linois University 
football coach; Frank McGuire, basketball 
coach at North Carolina; Don Faurot, Mis- 
souri University athletic director; and Bill 
Easton, Kansas University track coach. 

You may be interested in knowing that in 
1954 a young college basketball coach, Don 
McClanen, of East Oklahoma A and M, was 
the originator of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes. “It occurred to me,” McClanen 
once said, “That nearly everybody was cap- 
italizing on the well-known social phenome- 
non of hero worship. I knew that if guys 
like Otto Graham, Bob Feller, and Alvin 
Dark told kids to eat a certain kind of cereal, 
the kids ate that kind of cereal. I wondered 
why, if sports stars could endorse breakfast 
foods, cigarettes, razor blades, or sportswear, 
they couldn’t endorse Christianity.” 

With an undying faith and determination 
Don McClanen has seen his crusade become 
& powerful and influential fellowship. 
Though much of the credit for its success is 
his, he is quick to remind anyone that “the 
credit belongs to the Lord. I am merely 
trying to do His will.” 
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George Sokolsky on Vincent Hallinan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the lawyers representing identified Com- 
munists before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities at its hearings 
in San Francisco was Vincent Hallinan. 
Mr. Hallinan engaged in a number of 
contemptuous outbursts against the 
committee during the riots which took 
place in connection with *hose hearings. 
In view of his record, with which the 
committee is familiar, it was no surprise 
that this gentleman was selected by the 
Communists as an observer at the recent 
Powers trial in Moscow. 

George Sokolsky, in his usual effective 
way, clearly points up the issue in his 
recent column entitled, “Invitation to 
Hallinan”: 

INVITATION TO HALLINAN 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


For reasons of their own, Soviet Russia in- 
vited Vincent William Hallinan, a San Fran- 
cisco lawyer, to attend the trial of Francis 
G. Powers, the U-2 pilot. Hallinan attended 
as an observer. He was not asked by the 
Government of the United States to be an 
observer. For that purpose an Embassy is 
maintained in Moscow. Why then did the 
Soviet Legal Society ask this particular per- 
£0n? 

Hallinan {s not the president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. He is not the dean 
of a distinguished law school. He is not a 
judge or even a particularly prominent 
jurist. So why was he asked? 

Well, he is an American Marxist. He once 
sald that he developed from an intellectual 
rebel to a Marxist-Leninist. By any defini- 
tion, a man who so describes himself could 
be called a Communist by his own admission 
whether he belongs to the Communist Party 
or not. One of his clients was Harry Bridges 
whom he defended in 1949; another was 
Marion Bachrach, indicted under the Smith 
Act, In 1956.- In 1952, he ran for President 
under the label of the Independent Pro- 
gressive Party. If you do not know of this 
party, it is way out left. He has been on 
the board of directors of the Civil Rights 
Congress and in 1951 was vice president of 
the National Lawyers Guild. 

So far as the Attorney General’s list Is 
concerned, he has supported the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, the California 
Labor School, the Northern California Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Foreign Born, 
and the Committee to Secure Justice in the 
Rosenberg case. 

So the Russians regard him as a suitable 
American observer. Out of the thousands 
of American lawyers, they pick this one to 
return to this country to say that every- 
thing they, the Russians, have done is per- 
fect. Actually, they have had experience 
with Hallinan. He toured Europe in 1959 
and issued a statement from Moscow to the 
effect that he had visited a Russian jail and 
that the Russian prison system is far su- 
perior to that of the United States. 

In this, Hallinan is not altogether with- 
out intimate knowledge. In 1952, he served 
6 months in McNeil Island Federal Peni- 
tentiary for contempt of court which arose 
out of the Bridges trial. In 1954-55, he 
served 18 months for income tax evasion as 
a result of which he was suspended from 


practice for 3 years. He resumed legal prac- 
tice in March 1960. 

This then is the needle in the haystack 
that Soviet Russia found to invite to Mos- 
cow as the American observer in the Powers 
case. If there was to be an American ob- 
server, custom and decency require that 
such an invitation be extended to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Then the 
Government could, if it wished to send a 
lawyer, request the Department of Justice to 
select a learned jurist, a man of distinction, 
to attend the trial. The likelihood is that 
somebody from the embassy would have. at- 
tended officially. But Soviet Russia picked 


-this lawyer who had once been suspended 


from practice, who had twice been impris- 

oned, to represent the United States. 
Now presumably Vincent William Halli- 

nan will return to the United States to en- 
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gage in propagandistic speeches on behalf of - 


Soviet jurisprudence. He will undoubtedly 
pose as an expert on Soviet law and Ameri- 
can espionage and will condemn the Fenta- 
gon and the CIA. And there will undoubt- 
edly be women’s clubs that will pay a fee 
to listen to intimate talks on this subject. 
It is amazing how many so-called Ameri- 
cans have suddenly become experts on So- 
viet Russia and how many of them travel 
about the country praising the ways of life 
of the bitterest foe we have had in our his- 
tory. 





U.S. Senator Spessard Holland, Florida, 
Wins Great Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Long Beach, Calif., recently held a 
civic testimonial in honor of Florida’s 
Senator, SPEsSARD HOLLAND. Does it 
strike you as unusual that the people of 
California honor the distinguished U.S. 
Senator from Florida? 

Not at all, they have good cause, as do 
the people of Florida and all America. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not have this 
Congress close without again calling to 
the attention of my colleagues a signifi- 
cant and important contribution by 
Florida’s distinguished and able senior 
Senator, the Honorable Srrssarp HoL- 
LAND. His participation and leadership 
in a momentous task has culminated in 
the recent ruling of the Supreme Court 
of the United States applying the Sub- 
merged Lands Act to the State of Florida. 
This ruling confirms Florida’s claim to 
all property rights to a distance of 3 
marine leagues in the Gulf of Mexico, 
off the mainland of Florida. 

Not only has Senator HoLianp had to 
carry on his many duties in the U.S. 
Senate, but since 1951, he has had a 
primary responsibility in the tidelands 
dispute, which affects many of our 
States. His most recent effort was join- 
ing in the argument before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The case was so bril- 
liantly and convincingly presented that 
it resulted in a-6 to 1 decision. In this 
matter, Senator Hotzanp has gone far 
beyond his duty as a U.S. Senator. He 
has fought for and supported, in and out 


. 





ever, greater pride for all of us in rec- 
ognizing and realizing that this ' 


a rightful place in American history with 
this most recent success in a long and 
distinguished public career. 

After this session, Senator HoLiLanp 


than a hero’s welcome should be await- 
ing him, 





Decision for the Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30,1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that there be placed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on August 
27, 1960. The editorial discusses a clum- 


sy situation created by overanxious. 


members of the Democratic Party. This 
has been apparent to the American peo- 
ple and it is also clear that now the Dem- 
ocratic Party is faced with a decision to 
be made because they cannot have it both 
ways: 

Can’t Have Ir Botu Ways 


Efforts of some Democrats to make politi- 
cal capital out of President Eisenhower's 
press conference comments on Vice President 
Nrxon’s advisory role in the administration 
are confusing, to say the least. The net ef- 
fect has been to put those indulging in such 
disingenuousness in the rather absurd posi- 
tion of arguing against their own arguments. 

In the first place, we do not recall that the 
Vice President ever has claimed that he 
shared in the decisionmaking responsibilities 
of the Chief Executive. On the contrary, Mr. 
Nrxon has made it plain in the past—and 
has reaffirmed it in a television interview 
following the President’s press conference— 
that his role in the Cabinet and National 
Security Council meetings has been solely 
of a consultative and advisory nature. How- 
ever, the Vice President’s attendance at these 
meetings certainly has provided him with an 


him if he were to become President of the 
United States. 
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_In the second place, the glee with which 
) Democratic 


understand, in view of Democratic attempts 
to saddle Candidate Nixon with some respon- 


target 
himself—but apparently the present strategy 
is to go easy on Mr. Eisenhower. Too many 
people still like Ike. 

But if the Democrats want to blame Mr. 
Nrxon for what they regard as basic faults 
of the Republican administration, then they 
can ill afford at the same time to belittle the 
role of the Vice President in the councils 
of state held under the Eisenhower regime. 
Contrariwise, if the Democratic pitch is to 
be that Mr. Nrxon has been in no position 
to gain either valuable knowledge or exper- 
ience in the Government, any charge that he 


y 
publican bungling in domestic or interna- 
tional fields will have an exceedingly holiow 
ring. The Democrats just can’t have it both 
ways. 





Example of Unnecessary Secrecy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on August 21, 1960, an article by Allen M. 
Smythe, a financial writer, that illus- 
trated the problem the press faces in get- 
ting information from the. executive 
branch. Mr. Smythe’s story dealt with 
an attempt to present full coverage of 
the cost of jet aircraft engines. 

The significance of Mr. Smythe’s story 
- Is that after he was initially refused the 
simple information of how much the 
Government paid for jet engines, he ap- 
pealed to the House Government In- 
formation Subcommittee to assist him. 
As soon as the subcommitee made in- 
quiry, the Department of the Navy re- 
versed itself and released the informa- 
tion. It now appears, however, that only 
part of the information was released and 
so, apparently, we must go through the 
procedure again. Because of the sig- 
nificance of the subject matter of Mr. 
Smythe’s story, as well as the informa- 
tion problem involved, I believe that the 
Members of the House would be inter- 
ested in having his story available: 

AIRBORNE ALERT Costs ASTOUND 
CONGRESSMEN 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

With international tensions becoming 
more irritating and Soviet diplomatic activi- 
tives more “truculent,” congressional atten- 
tion is being directed once more toward this 
Nation’s airborne alert plans. These are 
for a continuous alert of our B-52 heavy 
bombers, a partial alert for the same, and 
the “standby” alert which is now being pre- 
pared. 

Credulous members of House fiscal groups 
learned that a partial airborne alert for 10 
wings of eight sorties might cost the tax- 
payers $800 million a year. Their curiosity 
led them to examine detailed costs. As a 
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“bejeweled powerplants” and “diamond- 
studded jets.” 

Continuous flying of heavy bombers does 
not wear out the airframe. The need is for 
spare engines, extra engine parts and an oc- 
casional landing gear. 

Representative GreraLp Forp, Republican, 
of Michigan, member of the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee, recently com- 
plained that “some of those little rods that 
are jet engine parts cost the taxpayer more 
than a new automobile engine.” 

Through some archaic regulation the Air 
Force must buy their J-57 jet engines used 
in the eight-engined B-52 bombers through 
Navy procurement channels. These Navy 
officers have consistently refused to release 
any prices on these engines because of the 
“proprietary rights” of the engine builder. 

Under prodding from the Moss Govern- 
ment Information Committee, Under Secre- 
tary Fred A. Bantz, reversed the former 
Navy policy and wrote the Moss group that 
“prices paid by the Government for Pratt 
& Whitney engines” would be released. 

However, only a small partial release has 
been made. The Air Force has given out all 
prices on the General Electric J-79 jet engine. 

The J-57 jet engine made by Pratt & Whit- 
ney has been the workhorse for military air- 
eraft for 10 years. It is now considered 
obsolete. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent on its development, im- 
provement, and modification. The Navy re- 
fuses to give exact figures but some officials 
estimate that the Navy has spent $6 billion 
on this engine. Others say this amount is 
one-third too small. 

The Navy has an inventory of 2,000 J—57’s. 
The Air Force has 15,000. The last produc- 
tion order for Navy use had a unit price of 
$195,000. Some production orders have cost 
over $300,000. The Air Force reimbursed 
the Navy $226,000 for each of the engines 
used for the F model of their B-52 bomber. 
The engines used on the latest H model cost 
$192,000 each. 

Spare parts for these engines add at least 
30 percent to these costs. For arctic or 
desert use this may be raised to 110 percent. 

A commercial version of this engine that 
is slightly heavier and much more reliable 
and which is mounted in the Douglas DC-8 
jet airliner costs $154,000. This cost includes 
the modifications. Commercial airliners 
must have engines that can stand continuous 
use, while military aircraft engines stress 
lightness, fast climbing, and high ceilings. 

The new, lighter, and more powerful Gen- 
eral Electric J~79 jet engine is scheduled to 
propel most new military aircraft. Only 
1,400 have been built and the production 
cost is around $275,000 each. Two Navy 
versions cost $310,000 and $340,000. Air 
Force officials believe this cost will be re- 
duced drastically if and when production 
reaches the 4,000 mark. 

Use of these powerplants in commercial 
airliners is being encouraged so that overall 
production costs can be reduced. A com- 
mercial version of the J~79 is used in the 
Convair medium-range 880 airliner at a cost 
of $164,500 each. The long-range Convair 
600 mounts a turbo-fan model with an in- 
crease of $35,000 in price. 





Hon. Paul Brown 





SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi Mr. 


result, they have coined such phrases as Speaker, one of the sad occasions of this 


August 30 


session of the Congress is the realization 
that Pau. Brown of Georgia, will not be 
with us in the coming year. He is going 
on to a well-earned retirement, but we 
in the Congress who have benefited from 
his leadership and advice will sorely miss 
him. 

PAUL Brown’s career is in the best tra- 


dition of a southern statesman. He has’ 


stoutly defended the way of life of his 
people, and at the same time has lent 
his full contribution to progress for all 
the people of our country. PavuL Brown 
is always a gentleman, fully understand- 
ing of the viewpoints of others, while 
stanch in his own convictions. I know 
that the people of Georgia, whom he has 
served so well, share the love and affec- 
tion for him felt by all the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 





Our American Heritage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
by Harry H. Schlacht which appeared 
Friday, August 26, 1960, in the East Side 
News, a publication with wide circula- 
tion in the 19th Congressional District 
of New York: 

Our AMERICAN HERITAGE 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Wherein lies the greatness of America? 
Because it is the home of liberty. Because 
it is the last refuge of free men under God. 
Because it is the place where we are privil- 
eged to utter the three precious words: “I 
Am Free.” 

The sturdy quality of our early American 
leadership was born of prayers and fellow- 
ship with God. 

We can tread the earth upright and meas- 
ure with the power of our brain and the 
sinew of our strength with our fellowman. 
We have a government which we help to 
make and an opportunity which we help to 
create. We are neither serf nor slave. We 
are free Americans. 

Our future lies with those who will tear 
assunder the shackles of slavery and reassert 
their faith in man’s dignity. Proud of the 
power of our country, we can be prouder 
still of our unflinching defense of the rights 
of man. 

Our light of liberty took fire in the resur- 
gent blessings of the teachings of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Our light of liberty 
has been kept burning through the blood 
baths of the years. 

The anvil upon which our liberty was 
fashioned was a hard anvil. Its ring, when 
struck, was a ring of justice. Mighty hands 
and sinews of a superior strength struck 
against its hard surface before our liberty 
took shape and man became free. 

The altar of man’s liberty is the mountain 
of his hope. The altar stone of man’s lib- 
erty has been sanctified by America’s death- 
less dead. 

It was here in Americ#that man rose to 
the full height of his freedom. It was here 
in America that the dignity of God put 
about man the rich garment of the sonhood 
of God. 
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So long as truth prevails over falsehood, 
the foundation of our nation will be secure. 
The strength of America rests on the prop- 
osition that its people shall know that truth 
shall make them free. 

Today there are traitors in our midst, who 
would sell their American birthright for a 
mess of Communistic sabotage. 

There vile creatures are supporting.a poi- 
sonous communistic philosophy which seeks 
the complete destruction of our moral, spiri- 
tual, economic and governmental ideologies. 

Communism is born of deceit, avarice and 
lust. It is seeking complete domination 
over the lives, the thoughts, the hearts and 
prayers of the citizens of every nation on 
earth. 

It would take the glory of his God from 
the Jew. It would take the Cross from the 
Christian. Once religion is destroyed, Com- 
munism is ready for its coup de grace. 

The common man will find himself ex- 
pendable in a labor camp or on a battlefield, 
or wherever the ruthless communistic leaders 
may wish to bring about his liquidation. 

We will guard our precious American heri- 
tage. We will defend our precious Ameri- 
can democracy. We will retain our precious 
system of free enterprise and man’s right 
to work and live beneath the sun as a free 
individual. 

Liberty will supplant slavery. Justice will 
supplant injustice. Democracy will uproot 
tyranny. Let us keep the ideals of our 
blessed forefathers alive and our democracy 
will always flourish. 





Washington’s Newspapers Deserve Praise 
in Handling Racial Listings in Real 
Estate Advertisemenis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report that this month Wash- 
ington’s three daily newspapers—the 
Post and Times Herald, the Star, and 
the News—have abandoned the use of 
racial designations in real _ estate 
advertising. 

Almost a year ago, on September 11, 
1959, I introduced H.R. 9209, which 
would have prohibited newspapers in 
the District of Columbia from using 
racial designations in listing houses for 
sale or lease. In introducing the bill, I 
said—CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, September 
19, 1959, page 17603: 

Some people may cry that this is an at- 
tempt to withhold information. It is noth- 
ing of the sort. It is an attempt to curb 
deceptive advertising. An examination of 
houses designated as “colored” in these ads 
will show that very often they are in neigh- 
borhoods still predominantly white. The 
ads falsely suggest to homeseekers who do 
not know the city that the houses are in a 
Negro neighborhood. Such designations act 
as a traffic signal, diverting white homebuy- 
ers to one section of the city and colored 
homebuyers to another. As a result, they 
are an obstacle to any attempt to stabilize 
these changing neighborhoods as integrated 
neighborhoods. Worse than that, the desig- 
nations are used by some unscrupulous real 
estate dealers to “break” blocks, stir panic 
selling, and perpetuate and extend ‘seg- 
regated neighborhoods. Deceptive advertis- 
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ing and racial zoning is not the proper 
business of newspapers. — 

I regret to say that an example of a Fed- 
eral area that continues this harmful prac- 
tice is our Nation’s Capital. The three 
major newspapers of the District of Colum- 
bia continue to list real estate by race, and 
show no disposition to examine the social 
and economic consequences of the practice. 
They have been listing houses by race for 
years and, though it is evident that the 
practice is a powerful force in creating racial 
ghettoes, the papers seem bent upon keep- 
ing things the way they are. This is the 
result, I believe, of inertia, not of any care- 
ful consideration of what their advertising 
practices do. Because the welfare of this 
city and other Federal districts is entrusted 
to Congress, I believe we must take action 
in this matter. 

The need for action to achieve the na- 
tional goal of equal opportunity in housing 
was emphasized in the report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, which we re- 
ceived this week. My bill will materially 
aid this objective. I hope it will he 
promptly enacted.” 


A recent statement by the American 
Veterans Committee, through J. Arnold 
Feldman, its executive director, com- 
mended the three Washington papers for 
their forward-looking step. Mr. Feld- 
man’s statement reads in part as follows: 

These racial designations in real estate ads 
have been an insidious influence in fostering 
racial segregation, racial ghettos, and racial 
tensions. Their elimination will greatly ben- 
efit the growth, welfare and stability of 
Washington’s neighborhoods. The Washing- 
ton newspapers have, by this change in 
policy, come into step with the newspapers 
in many other cities which no longer use 
such racial labels. Among these cities are 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Sacramento, Indian- 
apolis, San Francisco, and others. Two 
States (Oregon and Colorado) recently en- 
acted statutes prohibiting racial designations 
in real estate ads. 

It is our understanding that the news- 
papers will permit reference to race in ads 
for rental of apartments and furnished 
rooms; but we further understand that such 
references will not be placed at the top of 
the ad, that the ads will not be grouped by 
race, and that racial references will not be 
compulsory, but will be included only upon 
the specific request of the advertiser. 

The new policy represents a great step 
forward in eliminating a substantial stimulus 
to racial discrimination. 


The three Washington daily news- 
papers deserve praise for their forward- 
looking action. 





Hon. Edward H. Rees 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I have learned of the 
impending retirement of my distinguish- 
ed colleague and friend, Epwarp H. REEs. 

I had the honor of serving with the 
gentleman from Kansas, Congressman 
REEs, as a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. Epwarp REESs 





i 





Money and the Platforms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, much 
study and thought is now being given to 
the platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. Under leave to ex- 
tend by remarks, I include an article 
by Dr. Charles A, Tonsor, Queens 
County, N.Y., which appeared in the 
August 25, 1960, edition of the Ridge- 
wood Times. Dr. Tonsor’s article points 
out the necessity for a sound dollar and 
the failure of the Democratic Platform 
to meet this necessity. I commend this 
very lucid explanation ofthe situation 
to my colleagues: 

MONEY AND THE PLATFORMS 
(By Dr. Charles A. Tonsor) 


The Democratic platform reads: “As a first 
step in speeding economic growth, a Demo- 
cratic President will put an end to the pres- 
ent tight-money policy.” The pertinent 
question is, how? - 

Interest rates are determined not by the 
President but by an independent Federal 
Reserve System, a bankers’ bank created un- 
der the Presidency of Woodrow Wilson and 
spearheaded by Carter Glass, Senator from 
Virginia. The President has no control over 
this system nor has Congress; the latter only 
to abolish or amend the act creating it. 

The Federal Reserve System was created to 
stabilize our monetary system. Prior to its 
creation we had “money” panics every so 
often because money was plentiful in some 
places and scarce in others, or because over- 
speculation had used up money in ways that 
hindered rather than helped the economy. 

The Federal Reserve System was designed 
to smooth out these peaks and depressions 
and thus keep our economy on even keel; 
and it has been doing just that. 

How does it do that? By making money 
tight when too much is demanded for spec- 
ulation and easy when not enough is de- 
manded to make things go. At once it is ap- 
parent that the business situation and not 
the President or the Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are responsible for tight 
or éasy money. 

When the demand for money exceeds the 
visible supply, it forces the System to in- 
crease money rates, i.e. interest, to decrease 
the demand. When the supply exceeds the 
demand, it decreases interest rates to stimu- 
late demand. 

In addition to the interest rate, the Sys- 
tem seeks to increase or decrease the supply 
of money through the sale or purchase of 
bills or trade acceptances in the open mar- 
ket. Bankers loan money on bills. When 
they have loaned all they can and need more 
money, they take these bills to the Federal 
Reserve System and discount them, i.e. re- 
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ceive money for them at the prevailing re- 
discount (interest) rate. 

When the System enters the open market, 
its purchase of bills decreases the supply, 
hence supports the price level. When it sells, 
it increases the supply, hence again supports 
the level. How is a President to interfere 
with this? 

Business conditions and not the action of 
the System determine what is to be done. 

The Republican platform in this writer’s 
opinion, is more in line with economic com- 
monsense. It guarantees the use of the full 
powers of the Government to prevent the 
scourges of inflation and depression and the 
maintenance of a stable dollar as an indis- 
pensable means of progress. Inflation is en- 
tirely under the control of the administra- 
tion. 

If it takes no heed to balancing the budget 
it will bring on inflation. We are witnessing 
that in Cuba now; the inflation must ulti- 
mately result in runaway inflation if the 
printing press is called upon to produce the 
difference between income and outgo, just as 
is now happening in Cuba with its $300 bil- 
lion of printing press money at the moment. 

The Democrats have not mentioned the 
sound dollar, but unless they keep the dollar 
sound, they could bring on a bigger. depres- 
sion than that of 1929. What is a sound 
dollar? One that is based on gold, a medium 
of exchange that has universal acceptance. 

The currencies of the world that are strong 
are based on gold * * * gold which is de- 
posited at Fort Knox because the country’s 
currency is tied to ours, because ours at the 
time was the soundest in the world. 

From many points of view, what either 
Democrats or Republicans will do about the 
dollar depends on what the world situation 
forces them todo. With the bulk of the free 
world’s money reserves held here in the 
United States in U.S. dollars, we can no more 
afford to abandon the soundness of our cur- 
rency than we can afford to abandon the 
efficiency of our military defenses. 

Gold has been leaving the country causing 
some to keep a sharp eye on the situation. 
The reason may be that other nations have 
recovered from the shock of World War II 
and are playing a more constructive role in 
the world economy. 

If, however, the outflow is a result of loss 
of confidence in the dollar by foreign govern- 
ments and central banks, we are headed for 
trouble that the Democratic platform may 
intensify. That this may be true to some 
extent is shown by the fact that the flight 
from the dollar, or foreigners cashing in 
short-term dollar investments in the United 
States to get back gold, occurred when our 
budgetary deficit was largest. The Republi- 
can platform seems te meet this situation 
by its control of inflation. 

In any event, no matter what the rhetoric 
of the platforms, we must have sound money 
or else. 





American Athletes at the Olympics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- ; 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I think 


we should stop for a moment to reflect 
on the marvelous achievements of our 





women pay tribute to them for the years 
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of arduous training and effort they have 
put in to achieve the very highest level 
in athletic prowess. 

But amidst these marvelous feats of 
athletic accomplishments the greatest 
tribute we can pay to these youngsters 
is to focus attention on them as repre- 
sentatives of American youth. It was 
with a great sense of warmth and pride 
that I read the accounts of the tre- 
mendous welcome that was given to our 
standard bearers when the team entered 
the Olympic Stadium. The accounts 
clearly dispel some of the reports we 
sometimes hear about the regard in 
which Americans are held abroad. The 
tumult of 100,000 unrestrained cheers of 
persons from all nations when the bear- 
ers of the Stars and Stripes entered the 
stadium justifies our confidence and sup- 
port of these outstanding young Ameri- 
cans. ‘They represent the finest in 
American traditions and more so they 
are among our best missionaries for good 
will. I salute them and I ask my col- 
leagues to join with me in wishing them 
well, 





A New and Great Opportunity for Our 
Country and Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
evident that this Congress and our Na- 
tion as a whole has become acutely aware 
of world tensions and the pressing need 
to alleviate and, preferably, to eliminate 
these tensions through bold and perhaps 
new approaches. As has often been said, 
there is a need to reach, directly, the 
people of the rest of the world rather 
than merely concerning ourselves prin- 
cipally with government. This idea is 
encompassed in the establishment, re- 
cently, of the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West in Hawaii. 

I have this date introduced in this 
House a bill to complement the intent 
and purpose of the East-West Center; 
namely, that of bringing better under- 
standing between our country and those 
countries on the Pacific basin. My bill 
would help in this respect by stressing 
the development of trade and inter- 
change of the products of the Pacific 
cultures to the primary objectives of 
sound economics and world peace 


through the establishment of a trade 


center in Hawaii. Its effect and opera- 
tions are better explained by Mr. Lorrin 
P. Thurston, publisher of the Honolulu 
Advertiser, in his talk to the Social Sci- 
ence Association of Hawaii on June 6, 
1960, entitled “A New and Great Oppor- 
tunity for Our Country and Hawaii.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I respectfully commend Mr. 
Thurston's speech to the attention of my 
colleagues: 
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A New AnD GREAT OppoRTUNITY FoR OUR 
CouUNTRY AND FoR Hawalttr 
(Presented before the Social Science Associ- 
ation of Hawali, June 6, 1960, by Lorrin 

P, Thurston, publisher, Honolulu Adver- 

tiser) 

I will attempt to draw for you tonight a 
word picture of what I believe is a new and 
great opportunity for our country to make 
real friends throughout the Pacific and for 
Hawaii to enjoy greatly increased prestige, 
business, and travel as a byproduct, 

My chain of thought was started some 10 
years ago when the amazing success which 
has attended the building of International 
House in New Orleans, first came to my at- 
tention. 

Because of Frank D. Roosevelt's desire to 
build our South American good-neighbor 
policy, forward-looking businessmen in the 
city of New Orleans decided that with en- 
thusiasm, cooperation, and with some of 
their own hard-earned cash—they might ac- 
complish quite a bit of value to their city 
and themselves by increasing the tonnage of 
freight flowing through their port, both in- 
coming and outgoing. 

And so what they chose to call Interna- 
tional House was founded at a cost of about 
$3 million, 

It was decided that the services which 
International House could render should be 
in three divisions—and that they should 
be developed simultaneously. 

First, they took over an entire office build- 
ing, wherein all of the consulates and their 
Official staffs were quartered and business 
Offices for transient importers and exporters 
were provided. They made available bi- or 
multi-lingual secretaries to any who needed 
them. They provided private dining and 
meeting rooms—featuring excellent food— 
plus a large dining and meeting hall, suit- 
able for official dinners. There were made 
available limited hotel facilities for foreign 
businessmen and everything provided for 
their comfort, on a cost basis, 

An International House staff was organ- 
ized to help visiting businessmen contact 
American distributors, set up meetings with 
potential buyers, help South American busi- 
nessmen with their displays in the Mer- 
chandise Mart, and generally acted as if 
they were on the personal payroll of these 
visiting or interested merchants. 

Second, they established a 10-story Mer- 
chandise Mart. With growing official inter- 
est, an enthusiastic staff was recruited, 
which next visited the businessmen of the 
Caribbean and all South American coun- 
tries, urging upon them the maintenance of 
continuous displays of their products in the 
ideal surroundings provided and to use the 
staff of International House to build up 
their American business in every possible 
way. 

Pinally, they enlisted the cooperation of 
the U.S. Government and their own Louisi- 
ana State government, who turned over to 
International House a small island in the 
Mississippi River, easily guarded and with 
good warehouses for use as a bonded and 
free port area, where foreign merchandise 
could be stored, pending sale—or completed 
and stored, until sold—when normal cus- 
toms duties would be paid; or where goods 
could be returned without customs duty 
to port of origin—if they proved unsalable 
in the American market. 

With these three departments of physical 
plant completed the staff then really went 
to work. Their list of exhibitors grew 
steadily. More and more merchants had the 
free services of International House brought 
to their attention. Suspicions were under- 
mined—sales were accomplished and busi- 
ness really started to flow through the port 
of New Orleans. 
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I visited International House in 1951, 
curious to know what made it work, and I 
found out in a hurry. Enthusiasm and the 
ideal of helpful service. 

International House had as its principal 
objective helping foreign businessmen to 
expand their sales within the United States 
and at the same time they helped exporters 
of the United States to find sales outlets, 
banking facilities, personnel, etc. with which 
to man their offices in these same foreign 
countries, overcoming the language barriers, 
the redtape of customs barriers, the delays 
of consular visas, etc. : 

It was indeed a two-way street. Ocean 
shipping tonnage jumped by leaps and 
bounds—until in the space of a few short 
years, New Orleans has risen from 17th to 
2d—second only to New York as a port of 
entry to the United States. 

International House is now going through 
its second major expansion and Mr. 
Chaplin, present editor of the Advertiser— 
who was one of its directors for 8 years and 
is here tonight as one of my guests—told 
me that the raising of $9 million for their 
new plant was accomplished last year with 
much less difficulty than their first plant. 
International House had truly benefited 
those who used it. 

And so this idea—not new—but tried, 
tested, and proven came to me—why 
shouldn’t the U.S. Government—in con- 
tinuous quest for ways of winning friends 
and influencing people in the entire Pa- 
cific area—become the sponsor of a Pacific 
International House capitalizing on every 
proven function of its New Orleans coun- 
terpart, but enlarging materially the scope 
of the services to be rendered? 

Here in our front yard, we have an un- 
used, priceless asset, Sand Island—with an 
area of nearly 700 acres, with no permanent 
buildings of any kind which would have to 
be demolished, with deepwater shipping 
facilities, easily policed and guarded, with 
its own sand beach, situated about halfway 
between the International Airport and 
Waikiki, easily accessable to the business 
offices of Hawaii, and to U.S. and State 
Government offices, and to thousands ~ of 
American tourists. A visit to this mer- 
chandise mart could be made a must, 

Why not go a step farther than Inter- 
national House in New Orleans and set up 
Sand Island by U.S. Government and State 
proclamation and deed as extra-territorial 
land—a gift of the Federal and the State 
Government to the countries and business- 
men of the Pacific, to be owned and ad- 
ministered by them, just as the United Na- 
tions Building and land area is in New 
York? 

Set up a complete duplicate of the New 
Orleans type of service, but go much further 
by having the permanent merchandise dis- 
plays as complete as possible from every 
country—giving all of the space that each 
industry of every country involved felt was 
of practical value—a gift of our Govern- 
ment—with the sole purpose of helping the 
businessmen of the Pacific—to help them- 
selves and increase their business. 

Why not invite the architects of each 
country to design the buildings to house 
their own country’s displays—work out the 
vast floor space necessary and tie in their 
plans and suggestions with our own Nations 
architects—to work out a truly unique and 
permanent trade and cultural center? 

Why not centralize all of the consular 
offices and our own Government passport 
offices on one convenient floor in the new 
office building, and then undertake another 
step that no one has undertaken before? 

In the vast area, dedicated to the service 
of the businessmen of the Pacific, set up an 
East-West cultural and educational center, 
even as that which is now being backed 
actively in the present session of Congress, 
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Establish schools where foreign students 
to the United States could have an indoc- 
trination training course for a year, learning 
American customs, dress, manners, language, 


In Hawali’s atmosphere of tolerance and 
understanding, with many representatives of 
their country’s industries constantly avail- 
able for friendly council and advice, I believe 
wonders could be accomplished. 

Then let these students go on to the 
American colleges of their choice, better 
equipped, in every way, to capitalize on their 
great opportunity. 

And side by side with them, have indoc- 
trination courses setup in reverse, teaching 
the language, customs, history, and back- 
grounds of the countries of the Pacific under 
the finest teachers available, where repre- 
sentatives of our Government, or of the busi- 
nesses of America, who wish to work in the 
countries of the Pacific could secure their 
own indoctrination and training so that they 
would not have to go out as untrained “ugly 
Americans.” 

Provide for these east- and west-bound 
students, the finest library that each country, 
involved, could contribute. Have it the 
center of knowledge of the entire Pacific 
area, with new worthwhile books being con- 
stantly added, until its library should become 
world famous. 

And for the businessmen of the countries 
of the Pacific who would come here to super- 
vise the sales of their products and learn 
how to design products with greater sales 
value, and for the buyers from America and 
the rest of the eastern world, build a 5- or 
600-room hotel where they could be given 
every courtesy and service which would be 
helpful, where they could entertain buyers 
or their opposite members from America’s 
businessmen. 

And to further stimulate trade under- 
standing and friendship, provide a really 
complete convention hall, to seat 5,000 peo- 
ple, air conditioned and with the finest staff 
of bilingual translators and headphones 
available, so that speeches in Chinese, Jap- 
anese or any language, could be brought to 
all listeners—translated instantaneously into 
the language they know best. 

A convention department should be estab- 


“lished to stimulate conventions at the 


center, each month of the year, giving busi- 
nessmen from the East the opportunity of 
meeting with businessmen or students, 
scholars, scientists, ~doctors, geophysicists, 
bankers, manufacturers or what have you 
from the West, to hold their meetings under 
the most ideal circumstances an intelligent 
sincere management could provide. 

Another staff project should be to see that 
ever-changing new merchandise was made 
available for display and sale—sale, not in 
the trade center, but through established 
business houses in Honolulu. 

These displays and conventions should be 
constantly publicized throughout the press 
and trade journals of America in paid and 
in free space, and such similar sources as 
would be most helpful in each Pacific 
country. 

The operating staff should also have ample 
funds—again Government supplied—at least 
for 10 years or until a fair amount of time 
has passed to prove the value of the project, 
funds which would enable them to travel 
whenever and wherever was necessary to 
carry on the vast publicity activity which 
would bring Pacific International House and 
its services constantly to the attention of 
businessmen who could profit by using it. 

There would also have to be homes and 
recreation facilities on the island for the 
permanent business staffs who would be 
assigned there for duty, in the offices and 
exhibits, and possibly even schools for their 
children, 
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And in the third area of service there 
should be a free port and bonded warehouse 
area where merchandise could be stored for 
filling orders; where unfinished goods could 
be completed and then released for sale with 
duty only then being applicable. 

I cannot help but visualize the absolute 
electric effect in Japan, for example, if our 
Ambassador, at the request of the President, 
were to go before the Diet of Japan or its 
modern equivalent and extend this invita- 
tion to the leaders of every business in Japan 
to get together, organize and plan with their 
own leaders and architects just how much 
space they needed to adequately and with 
beauty and dignity, display the products they 
are making, all at the expense of the US. 
Government. 

Every businessman would get into the act. 
He would want his industry to be well rep- 
resented. If his business prospered he could 
not help but be grateful and friendly to a 
nation that for the first time in history 
would not try to tell him how to do the 
things he knows best, but help him to dis- 
play, improve, and sell them. 

The businessmen of the Pacific area with 
whom I have discussed this idea have been 
unanimous in their instantaneous approval. 
Their common reaction has been a “what 
can I do to help? It is a wonderful idea 
which would do a great deal of good.” 

And what would Hawaii get as a byproduct 
of this activity in all of its ramifications? 

I believe Hawaii would become the very 
hub of business in the entire Pacific area. 
Thousands of buyers and sellers would meet 
here, halfway between the Orient and Wash- 
ington—each saving in time and in travel 
expense. 

For students and those in the cultural 
center it would give a background and en- 
vironment of many of their own people, con- 
stantly coming and going, which would be 
most important to them. To our American 
businessmen it would give them an oppor- 
tunity to get their representatives’ own feet 
wet in the ways of the countries of the 
Pacific before they were turned loose and 
put on their own. 

To the participants and representatives of 
businesses who would be manning the dis- 
plays, the offices, and handling conventions, 
it would give an unparalleled opportunity to 
rub shoulders and work in friendship with 
people from other Pacific countries and build 
lasting friendships which could not help but 
aid the cause of peace, mutual trust, and un- 
derstanding. 

The merchandise mart would be of out- 
standing interest to every tourist visiting 
Hawaii. It could be made as much of a 
must as the trip through Pearl Harbor. 

Some years ago I learned that in the 
dreams of our State road planning depart- 
ment it had been suggested that Ala Moana 
Boulevard should be diverted out by pier I, 
thence under the harbor by tunnel to Sand 
Island, thence on to the International Air- 
port, bypassing the entire downtown business 
area. 

If our State capitol could be placed on the 
Kewalo side of the harbor entrance and 
Pacific International House, with all of its 
ramifications, built on Sand Island side, what 
a splendid front door the State of Hawaii 
would have. 

And the cost? What would it be? I would 
say perhaps $90 million for the original plant, 
with $10 million a year for complete op- 
erating expenses, plus whatever additional 
cost would come as a byproduct of the Cul- 
tural Center’s costs. 

Too much, you will say? Well, bear in 
mind that we are spending $3,200 million to- 
day of your money and mine for foreign aid, 
arms, and propaganda. Would one-third of 
1 percent of this vast sum the first year, for 
plant, and one twenty-seventh of 1 percent 
thereafter be too much? I do not think so. 
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And, finally, what has been done about this 
fantastic dream to help possibly bring it to 
reality? 

During my last five visits to Washington, 
in the closing 2 years of the statehood cam- 
paign, I talked continuously about Pacific 
International House. 

First, I tried it out on Secretary Seaton, 
of Interior. He asked that I write him a 
memo on the whole concept, which I did. 
His reaction was that it was novel and cer- 
tainly a worthy field of endeavor on a na- 
tional scale, which had never been tried; 
then on two occasions, I discussed its pos- 
sibflities with Vice President Nixon, who got 
the picture immediately, because he is com- 
‘pletely aware of the great success and con- 
tribution that International House in New 
Orleans has made to our business and 
friendly relations in the Caribbean and 
throughout South America. 

And to Colonel Gray, permanent Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet, Senator Pat McCarran of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
who is most enthusiastic, and indirectly to 
the President who reportedly said it was 
certainly worthy of study; and by Seaton 
with Secretary Dulles, then Secretary Herter 
who liked it, but as in the case of the East- 
West Cultural Center, did nothing; and to 
Robert Close, president of General Dynamics 
Corp. at his request. 

I have discussed it with Senators Lonc and 
Fone and Dante, Inovve. Lone said he felt 
it epitomized the role which Hawaii could 
and should play in the Pacific area—that it 
should be done before Sand Island is lost 
for all time to routine business development. 

And to Jack Burns, who now feels that he 
indeed is the father of the idea, and before 
a confidential group of 16 corporation presi- 
dents in New York, through the invitation of 
Sam Pryor, vice president of Pan American, 
who strongly backs the whole concept. 

The idea has been expressed by one astute 
political observer, that a local committee 
should be gotten together, that the hat 
should be passed, that the Governor, legis- 
lature, chambers of commerce, etc., should 
be worked on. To me, however, it seems as 
if the idea, of real national importance, 
should be sufficiently worthwhile that the 
State Department or those in it, who have 
so much to say regarding our foreign policy, 
should seize upon the idea and boost it. 


Well, that has not happened. I would 
hate to get the project into a pork barrel 
realm, where Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, or others might immediately want to 
get their feet into the trough, and claim 
that theirs was the gateway to the Orient; 
that if that kind of money were to be spent 
they want it for their city. 


Backers of the East-West Cultural Center 
have done splendid work. I believe that be- 
fore the present session of Congress adjourns 
they may be successful in securing an ap- 
propriation of the necessary funds with 
which to go ahead. 

While present plans call for the center 
being built on University of Hawaii lands 
even this could be restudied if the Sand 
Island project could be moved ahead. 


The angie which I am perhaps too naive 
or inexperienced politically to understand, is 
“why shouldn’t our State Department take 
a good look at this whole suggestion and 
back it wholeheartedly, if they believe in 
it?” Why should we, as citizens, have to 
do all the many things the proponents of 
the Cultural Center are having to do—to try 
and get Congress to act? 

Why can’t the State Department, with 
vast sums at their disposal, take the lead? 
Why the hesitation and lukewarm support, 
when they know the Russians have seized 
upon the idea of the Cultural Center and 
have already ap ted the money, and 
have a vast foreign students training pro- 
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gram in operation while we are still fight- 
ing for action. 

FoncG, Lone, and Inovys are heading the 
fight for the Cultural Center, but ft should 
be the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate as a whole who should be taking the 
leadership, backed up by the State Depart- 
ment itself. 

There is no chance of Pacific International 
House making any progress in the present 
session of Congress—but the idea will be 
just as worthwhile next year, as it is now. 
Perhaps-even more so. 

My greatest fear is that with the ever 
greater need for industrial land, Sand Is- 
land, which is the finest possible location for 
such an undertaking, will be lost to uses 
which, while important to our own economy, 
cannot compare with its use as the perma- 
nent site of Pacific International House. 

Here is another angle which should be 
considered. 

I know that even now airlines are plan- 
ning direct flights to all parts of the Pacific, 
on a nonstop basis from principal mainland 
cities. The time is not too far ahead when 
thousands of transpacific travelers will be 
flying over us. - 

Already Gander in Newfoundland and 
Shannon in Ireland are being bypassed by 
transatlantic flights. They are precedents 
for what we can perhaps expect here in 
Hawaii. 

Possibly we of Hawaii must assist in fur- 
nishing reasons why people should stop in 
Hawaii. Perhaps if we do not see ahead far 
enough, we are going to lose out in many 
ways as far as the development of the Pacific 
area is concerned and Hawaii may lose out 
on even its present ability to act as a cata- 
lytic agent for the creation of friendship and 
understanding between Americans and the 
peoples of the Pacific. 

From 1945 until 1959 I devoted a large 
part of my time to the chamber of commerce, 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau, Pacific Area Travel 
Association, broadening our tourist travel to 
the neighbor islands, and the cause of state- 
hood, ; 

I haven’t the time at this point, to drop 
all else and devote my energies to trying to 
put this idea over, but if any of the members 
of this venerable association have sugges- 
tions as to how and why Pacific International 
House can be brought about, I’m certainly 
willing to listen. I hope the plan has enough 
merit not to die unborn. 





Hon. Edward H. Rees 





SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been for me a prime personal pleasure 
and privilege to have had the acquaint- 
anceship of the Honorable Epwarp REEs 
of Kansas. 

During the 9 years I have been in Con- 
gress, I have known Ep Rees to be gen- 
erous and expert in his tounsel on legis- 
lative matters, and with it all he was 
extremely kind and thoughtful. 

He has been a truly devoted servant 
to his district, State, and Nation, just 
as he has been a key figure in the House 
of Representatives. 

Ep has been a distinguished member 
of the House Committee on Post Office 
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and Civil Service, and his record in this 
area is replete with efforts directed to- 
ward sound legislation designed to cre- 
ate efficient Government service and pro- 
vide just rewards for Government em- 
ployees. 

By all standards Ep Rees has well 
earned the comforts of a less strenuous 
life, but his personal gain will prove a 
loss to the House of Representatives. 

Mrs. McIntire joins with me in ex- 
tending to Ep and Mrs. Rees our warm- 
est and best wishes for health and hap- 
piness in their many years that lie 
ahead. . 





Col. James Gaynor, U.S. Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, 3 years ago 
a fellow Hoosier was assigned to the Of- 
fice of Legislative Liaison, Department of 
the Army, as Chief of the Legislative Di- 
vision. He has done a superior job in 
this assignment and has earned the re- 
spect of all who have had association 
with him in this job. Noman could have 
served the Army better in this assign- 
ment which has been extremely difficult 
at times; and his fair, kind, and efficient 
handling of those problems with which 
he was confronted has added to the pres- 
tige of the Army. 

It is no accident that Col. James K. 
“Jim” Gaynor has done an outstanding 
job, for he has always performed in that 
manner. During two of the years that 
he attended Indiana University he was 
managing editor of the Star-Courier, 
where he was highly regarded by all who 
had contact with him. He holds B.S. and 
J.D. degrees from Indiana University and 
LL.M. and 8.J.D. from George Washing- 
ton University. He is accomplished in 
the world of sports and was an accredited 
umpire in following leagues: Arkansas 
State League, Nebraska State League, 
Western Association, North Carolina 
State League, Northern New York-Ver- 
mont League, Pennsylvania-Ontario- 
New York League, Three-I League, 
American Legion Junior National Finals 
at Omaha, Detroit, Denver, and Miami. 

Colonel Gaynor has had a distin- 
guished military career which included a 
tour as judge advocate of the Ryukyus 
Command in Okinawa. 

Colonel Gaynor has written many out- 
standing legal articles, the latest of 
which is his book “The Army and the 
Congress,” soon to be published, which 
is very informative and challenging. 

We are happy that, although Colonel 
Gaynor is leaving his present assign- 
ment, he will still remain in Washington 
as a member of the board of review of the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Capitol Hill, especially those of us from 
Indiana, wish Colonel Gaynor the best. 
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Suicide, Like Blasphemy, Is Intrinsically 
Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, by now 
all of us have heard and read literally 
thousands of words concerning the ill- 
famed U-2 incident. From the actual 
flight through the collapse of the sum- 
mit meeting in Paris and the cancella- 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower's invitation to 
visit Russia to the trial of Gary Powers, 
the whole incident has received a tre- 
mendous volume of news coverage. 
However, there is one aspect of the flight 
which, in my opinion, has not been ac- 
corded the degree of attention which I 
believe it merits. This is the idea that 
the U-2 pilot, Gary Powers, evidently 
had instructions and was equipped to 
destroy his life rather than be captured. 
This very concept involves basic moral 
issues which in the true order of things 
transcend considerations of national 
policy. This point has been very well 
covered in an editorial in the recent is- 
sue of the magazine America, under date 
of. September 3, 1960. I would like to 
insert this editorial into the Recorp at 
this time and to invite all my colleagues 
to weigh very carefully the premises and 
questions it poses: 

Wuat Asout Suicmse? 


The indictment in the U-2 spy case stated 
that “Powers was provided with a special pin 
with a lethal poison.” It is to the credit of 
this man that he ignored the unwritten law 
of espionage agents and refused to make 
his exit “with a bare bodkin.” 

Although we have already expressed tradi- 
tional Christian attitudes on suicide (Amer- 
ica, June 18, p. 371), the issue is basic 
enough to warrant specific emphasis on @ 
few points. 

The radical malice of calculated self-de- 
struction lies in the fact that it infringes 
the exclusive dominion of God and fractures 
one of the essential axes of human develop- 
ment. These lesions of right order put sui- 
cide in the category of actions which, like 
blasphemy and adultery, are intrinsically 
evil. 

The peculiarity of intrinsically evil choices 
is that they are always and with qualifica- 
tion wrong and therefore proscribed. There 
is no such thing as a “moral feedback” 
whereby the splendor or apparently com- 
pelling necessity of motives can transform 
that which is crooked by essence into a bee- 
line for heaven. No Christian witness, 
thrust into the Colosseum, could excuse 
apostasy and Caesar-worship by pleading: 
“It was such a big lion and such a teeny- 
weeny pinch of incense that I dropped on 
the altar.” Judas’ crime would have re- 
mained the betrayal of innocent blood, even 
if his paymasters had tempted him with the 
throne of David and a permanent niche 
in Israel’s Hall of Fame. 

On the other hand, there is what might 
be called a perilous “moral irradiation” in 
letting the end justify the means in the 
question of suicide, If suicide is right for 
any reason, such as safeguarding national 
secrets, the way is open for permitting it in 
order to preserve honor or escape the in- 
tolerable pain of terminal cancer. The 
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original concession made to fine motives be- 
comes an opening wedge for a general as- 
sault on all the sanctities of life. The tran- 
sition is easy from permissible suicide to 
legalized euthanasia and all the horrors of a 
political eugenics program such as the one 
Hitler imposed in the last monstrous years 
of the Third Reich. How such trends can 
maximize themselves is clear from the anal- 
ogy of contraception. Condemned by the 
churches generally within living memory, it 
was by turns tolerated, approved, and en- 
couraged. Today some clerics are even pre- 
scribing it as the uniquely Christian duty 
vis-a-vis the population explosion. 

It is plain, of course, that if suicide is 
wrong in itself, then the State may not con- 
done, abet, or command it. Hobbes called 
the State a “mortal god,” but this temporal 
deity cannot modify eternal canons; it may 
fancy itself to be a “great Leviathan,” but 
all its portentous bulk cannot tip the scales 
in the moral universe. 

Apart from essential morality, there is a 
dreadful thesis lurking in the claim that the 
State, for overriding reasons of policy, can 
order ite agents to do themselves in. This 
is the thesis that inalienable rights may be 
sacrificed to national interests. Such a 
thesis strangely smacks of totalitarianism, 
whose basic position ts that the individaul 
exists in order to serve the State. It is a 
denial of our own public philosophy of gov- 
ernment. 

More than that, it is a denial of the Chris- 

tian truth that, in his personal being, man is 
not ordered to the utility of society. On the 
contrary, the community exists for man. 
This is a truth that Pope Pius XII often 
emphasized, as well as its corollary, viz., 
that every attempt by the State to dispose 
directly of the physical being of its members 
is wrong. 
We preach morality and the public philos- 
ophy in season and out, lest the “descend- 
ing curve of morality” touch the zero mark, 
never to rise again. 





Medical Care for the Aged 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though over the past 2 years voluminous 
evidence has been adduced to show the 
urgent need for Federal legislation to 
provide medical care for our older cit- 
izens, this Congress has taken only a 
faltering step forward. Although it has 
been shown that many senior citizens are 
pushed to the limit of their financial 
resources by medical bills, while others 
forego or delay treatment because of in- 
ability to pay, the Congress has failed, 
in my opinion, to meet its responsibility 
to our senior citizens. 

Instead of passing the Forand bill, or a 
Forand-type bill, which afford the social 
security approach to this problem, the 
bill that was passed provides for Fed- 
eral grants to States to enable the States 
to increase their expenditures for medi- 
cal care to old-age recipients, and to en- 
able them to institute programs of med- 
ical assistance for the aged. Where a 
Forand-type bill would have made un- 
necessary a Means test and would have 





sary, before the law can become effec- 
tive, that the States adopt legislation 
calling for a program of medical assist- 


few States which will adopt the neces- 
sary legislative programs. 
aiiere is provision in the bill, if 


The 
benefits under the bill may be made 
available almost immediately, if adopted 
by any State government. 

The passage of this bill does not mean 
the end of the fight for medical care for 
our senior citizens. ‘This is merely the 
beginning. I am certain that next year 
there will be reintroduced a bill which 
will contain the social security approach 
providing insurance against the cost of 
hospital, nursing home and surgical 
care for persons eligible for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. Such 
a bill will obviate the necessity for any 
means test and will permit all our citi- 
zens to support themselves in their old 
age by making small contributions dur- 
ing their working years. 

At least the problem has been recog- 
nized.- The conservative combination in 
the Congress had permitted only a 
slight step forward to be taken. I am 
certain that this step will be lengthened 
in the years to come. 





Hon. Leo E. Allen 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


_OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add to the comments of my colleagues 
by expressing my appreciation to Lzo 
ALLEN for the sound counsel and warm 
friendship that he has extended me in 
the 9 years that it has been my privilege 
to serve in the House of Representatives. 

Leo ALLEN has rendered distinguished 
service to both his State and his Nation. 
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We shall miss his stalwart defense of 
sound principles of government. 

I extend my very best wishes to LEo 
and Mrs. Allen, and I express the sin- 
cere wish that their years ahead will 
harbor a bounty of good health and a 
great harvest of happiness. 





A Tribute to George Washington Carver 
| SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, as the un- 
questioned giant of this and all future 
generations, science has come to domi- 
nate the attention of the world. And 
America is justly proud to fisd so many 
of her sons dedicated to scientific pur- 
suits. 

Among our men of science, a few stand 
out in exceptional splendor, for service to 
a@ cause worthy only of the clearest in- 
tellect. Included in the group—as one of 
a select, special nucleus comprising the 
most ingenious of all—stands George 
Washington Carver, the “Wizard of 
Tuskegee,” and the miracleman of 
agricultural chemistry. 

Entering American society as a slave 
of the Civil War era, George Washington 
Carver rose quickly to academic recogni- 
tion, and upon joining the staff at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Ala., soon claimed the at- 
tention of the scientific world. 

The work of Dr. Carver centered in 
the preservation of our soil and to this 
end he proposed the planting of peanuts 
as a substitute for cotton. Certain of 
the scientific principles involved, Carver 
was also a practical man, and therefore 
set out to improve the economic status 
of the peanut; a course which carried 
him not only into the field of economics, 
but medicine, as well. 

When finally he concluded his experi- 





mentation, Dr. Carver had developed . 


hundreds of new uses for the peanut, 
including an oil for the cure of paraly- 
sis. In consequence, the farmers of the 
Southern States found a wide market 
for peanuts, which soon became a major 
money crop in the southern economy. 

Captivated by so astonishing a per- 
formance, the Royal Society of Arts of 
London admitted Dr. Carver to its coun- 
cils in 1916, and the scientific commu- 
nity hailed him as one of their most dis- 
tinguished leaders. Thereafter, Dr. 
Carver was showered with honors and 
hired as an expert in his field to advise 
in the operation of a branch of the U.S. 
Agriculture Department. 

A pioneer in the professional sense 
and a hero in the personal sense, he has 
earned the appreciation he receives to- 
day from every corner of the globe. All 
America is proud to join in honoring 
this man of genius and conscience whose 
service to mankind shall never be 
forgotten. 
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Tool Steel Makers See Import Threat— 
Call Any Cut in Tariff Folly, Hit Labor 
Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as each day 
passes, more and more industries in my 
district and no doubt in other districts 
of our great Nation, find themselves 
pushed to the wall by imports from low 
wage, low standard producers in foreign 
countries. 

At first the importation. of foreign 
goods was like a mild cold but it has now 
become a dangerous case of pneumonia 
with Congress sitting idly by refusing to 
administer the proper medicine. 

The proper medicine in this case be- 
ing a clamping down on further tariff 
reductions and certainly stopping any 
further increase in quotas on all imports 
that compete with American production 
and labor. 

We have heard so much about the Rus- 
sian threat of an economic war that 
maybe we ought to at least give them 
credit for protecting their own domestic 
market, their own industry and their 
own workers, 

The Russians are not permitted to see 
any imported product at a price less 
than that charged for a Russian made 
product. 

I am sure our American industries 
and our American workers are entitled 
to some consideration since many of the 
foreign production facilities have been 
built with their tax dollars. 

I present for the Recorp the presenta- 
tion by Jim Gill, chairman of the Board 
of Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., before the Tariff Commission: 
[From American Metal Market, Aug. 25, 1960] 
Too. Steet Makers SEx Import THREAT—CALL 

Any Cur uv Tarirr Fouty,, Hir Lasor 

Costs 

WASHINGTON.—Producers of tool steel in 
the United States warned the Tariff Com- 
mission today that rising tool steel imports 
are threatening to export jobs of American 
workers. 

The hearings were in protest to possible 
tariff concessions by the United States at the 
coming General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade negotiations. 

Speaking for the industry, James P. Gill 
advised the Commission that foreign pro- 
ducers, with their lower labor costs, are able 
to sell their steels in this country at prices 
American companies cannot meet. 

Mr. Gill, who is chairman of the board of 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., re- 
minded the Commission that the tool steel 
industry is of strategic importance from the 
standpoint of national security, and declared, 
“any further reduction in the tariff rates on 
tool steel would threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry.” 

“While costs of items such as scrap and 
power are somewhat similar here and 
abroad,” Mr. Gill acknowledged, “the real 
difference lies in labor costs. This factor is 
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even more important to tool and fine steel 
producers because it takes a great deal more 
labor to make a ton of tool steel than a ton 
of average steel produced on a high tonnage 
basis.” 


Canada was listed as the only foreign 
country whose tool steel industry paid hourly 
wages even approaching that of the American 
industry. 

The 1959 hourly wage figures for the 
world’s foremost producers of tool steels, in 
terms of American dollars, according to the 
committee, compare as follows: United 
States, $3.14; Canada, $2.45; Sweden, $1.12; 
United Kingdom, 92 cents; Belgium, 82 cents; 
West Germany, 76 cents; France, 52 cents; 
Italy, 50 cents; and Japan, 50 cents. 

American companies have little or no ad- 
vantage over foreign competition in produc- 
tivity, Mr. Gill said, because “I know from 
personal observation and experience that 
productivity in European tool steel mills 
does not differ greatly from productivity in 
our own plant in the United States. 

Most Canadian and European mills also 
have fine, modern equipment and produc- 
tion methods, he added. 


IMPORTS RISING 


The spokesman pointed out that although 
tonnage steel imports so far in 1960 have 
declined from the 1959 rate, imports of tool 
steel have increased sharply over last year. 
This rise is significant because 1959 reflected 
a@ big increase over 1958 tool steel imports. 
Imports under two major ciasses of alloyed 
bars in 1959 amounted to 6.5 million pounds. 
This was more than double the 1958 import 
figure of 3 million pounds. 

Last year’s large increase was not due to 
the steel strike that tovk place during the 
last half of 1959, he remarked. Imports 
during the first 4 months of 1960 already 
amount to 46 million pounds, which is 
nearly double the annual rate in 1959. Fur- 
thermore, he added, most of the American 
tool steel industry was not struck, and U.S. 
producers had at all times ample stocks of 
tool steel in warehouses. 

As a further indication of the trend to- 
ward increased tool steel imports, Mr. Gill 
cited statistics on alloy content which more 
positively indicates the types of steels im- 
ported. He compared the dutiable amounts 
of vanadium, tungsten, and molybdenum— 
all three of which are used chiefly in tool 
steel. 

The 6.5 million pounds of alloyed bars 
imported in 1959 contained 25.1 thousand 
pounds of dutiable vanadium, 81 thousand 
pounds of tungsten, and 73.8 thousand 
pounds of molybdenum. 

The comparable figures for 1958, in thou- 
sands of pounds, were 7 vanadium, 21.3 
tungsten, and 17.6 molybdenum. Thus, the 
alloys chiefly used in tool steel increased 
nearly four times while imports of the steel 
under broader classification were little more 
than double. 

In the first 4 months of 1960, the 4.6 mil- 
lion pounds of imported steel bars contained 
20,000 pounds of dutiable vanadium, 65,000 
of tungsten, and 54,700 of molybdenum. 

The Nation’s large tonnage mills, Mr. Gill 
said, have neither the equipment nor tech- 
nical knowledge to make the tool steels and 
special steels needed for missiles and similar 
items. 

Fifteen steel companies were represented 
in the statement. 

The 15 include Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Braeburn ANoy Steel Corp., 
Braeburn, Pa.; the Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa.; Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill.; Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Firth Sterling, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ingersoll Steel Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp, New Castle, Ind.; Jessop 
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Steel Co., Washington, Pa.; Latrobe Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Lockport, N.Y.; Steel & Tube Division, the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio; 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, 
Pa.; Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa.; Vulcan-Kidd Steel Division, H. K. Por- 
ter Co., Inc., Aliquippa, Pa. 





Poison Labeling 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I read with interest in the Oak- 
land; Calif., Tribune, July 22, 1960, a 
thoughtful column entitled “Mother 
Helped Put Antipoison Label Law on 
Books.” I also noted this United Press 
International report in many other lead- 
ing newspapers, including the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Tribune, July 24; Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., Journal, July 25; 
Syracuse, N.Y., Herald-Journal, July 25; 
and Baton Rouge, La., Advocate, July 28. 
Mrs. Patricia McCormack, who dug up 
and reported this story, is a veteran re- 
porter and feature writer for UPI, who 
specializes in national features entitled 
“Woman to Woman,” and “Child Care 
Today.” ‘Through her efforts, my col- 
league, THomas B. Curtis of St. Louis, 
Mo., is being given just recognition for 
the years of work and effort he has en- 
gaged in so that this law might be passed. 
As the father of three children in- 
cluding a teenager, I know firsthand 
how important the passage of this Poison 
Labeling Act is. Many people will be in- 
terested how for 4 years, the gentleman 
from Missouri, Congressman CuRTIS, 
gathered the facts and obtained sup- 
port from professional groups, fellow 
legislators and other citizens to get this 
act into such fine shape that it was 
passed overwhelmingly at this session 
of Congress and signed by President 
Eisenhower. This all started with a 
frantic telephone call to Tom Curtis 
from a St. Louis mother whose child had 
swallowed a bottle of nail polish remover 
which contained poison in it. Tom 
CurTIs pays the closest attention. to 
phone calls and letters coming to him, 
and this act is the result of this. I am 
also bringing to your attention a letter 
from the mother of the child involved, 
from the July 18, 1960, issue of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, as well as a news 
report from that newspaper of July 22 
telling how the pen used by President 
Eisenhower was given to the youngster 
involved. A July 24 report from the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat is also of value. 
Mothers and fathers of youngsters 
throughout our country join me in ex- 
pressing appreciation for the passage of 
this act and the great contribution my 
friend and colleague Tom Curtis made 
in bringing this to the attention of the 
Congress and getting action on this 
serious problem, 
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[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
July 27, 1960} 
Mores Hexren Pur ANTrIPorson Lape. Law 
ow Booxs 
(By Patrick McCormack) 

New Yorx, July 27—We parents owe 
a vote of thanks to a Missouri mother who 
called her Congressman as well as her doctor 
when her toddling son guzzled fingernail 
polish remover. 

When she found her son, Martin, drinking 
the polish remover, Mrs. Floris Mills, of Web- 
ster Groves, immediately called her doctor to 
find the antidote for the poison. 


The doctor asked Mrs. Mills what the pol- 


ish remover contained. But the bottile’s la- 
bel did not list the chemical contents. The 
doctor needed to know the contents to pre- 
scribe a specific antidote. 

By good fortune, the general antidote the 
doctor prescribed saved the child’s life. It 
doesn’t always work for all poisons. 

Mrs. Mills was upset. She asked herself 
why the label didn’t contain a listing of 
chemical ingredients in the fluid. She 
thought that Federal laws covered such situ- 
ations, that potential killers in the home 
had to be labeled. 

At once, she called her Congressman, 
Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, Missouri, 
asking him to do something to protect chil- 
dren who innocently drink household poi- 
sons. 

Curtis thought Federal laws covered such 
situations, too. But when he checked with 
the Food and Drug Administration he was 
told that many household products which 
have dangerous ingredients were not bound 
by existing Federal labeling laws. 

Further investigation revealed great in- 
terest in the problem of death and inury re- 
sulting from the accidental ingestion of 
hundreds of new, useful, but dangerous 
household products on the market. 

The Food and Drug Administration was 
anxious to bring these products to the same 
standards of safety as many already covered 
by Federal law. 

Doctors were particularly aware of the 
problem. In many locations, local medical 
groups established poison control centers in 
which records were kept on the harmful in- 
gredients in thousands of products and to 
which individual doctors might refer in- 
quiries concerning them. 

These were a help, but frequently not help 
enough in an emergency, Curtis learned. 

The Congressman also contacted represent- 
atives of the industries making many of the 
products with potentially lethal ingredients. 
They shared the desire to prevent needless 
deaths. 

The Congressman drafted a bill calling for 
the enactment of legislation to close the gaps 
in the labeling laws. 

“Sometimes you find that legislation, like 
good wine, must be aged,” Curris said. His 
bill, introduced in 1957, wasn’t acted upon 
the first time around. 

The father of five, he shared the anxiety 
Mrs. Mills felt over existing gaps in the law. 
He continued to work for passage of the bill. 

The campaign started by Mrs. Mills re- 
ceived a big boost when Dr. Robert Grayson, 
president of the American Association of 
Poison Control Centers, endorsed the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The endorsement came in 1960—three 
years after Mrs. Mills started her Congress- 
man on the campaign to save lives. 

Grayson, in a letter to Curtis, reported 
that the Poison Control Centers Association, 
through its executive committee, favors 
passage of a uniform hazardous substances 
act. 


“The need for such legislation is self-evi- 
dent to those of us who are closely con- 
nected with this particular problem and we 
as a group would like to do all we can to 





other helpful liquids, creams, powders and 
lotions in the Nation’s homes. 

On the record, tt’s Curris’ bill. 

The Congressman. likes to call the new 
law. “Mrs. Mills’ bill.” 


[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, July 
24, 1960] 
LaBELING Law OMISSION FIXED By CONGRESS 
: (By Patricia McCormack) 
New Yorx, July 23.—We parents owe a 


The doctor asked Mrs. Mills what the polish 
remover contained. But the bottie’s label 
did not list the chemical contents. The doc- 
tor needed to know the contents to prescribe 
a@ specific antidote, 

By good fortune, the general antidote 
the doctor prescribed saved the child’s life. 
It doesn’t always work for all poisons. 

Mrs. Mills was upset. She asked herself 
why the label didn’t contain a listing of 
chemical in the fluid. She 
thought that Federal laws covered such sit- 
uations, that potential killers in the home 
had to be labeled. 

At once, she called her Congressman, 
THomMas B. Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, 
asking him to do something to protect chil- 
dren who innocently drink household 
poisons. 

Curtis thought Federal laws covered such 
situations, too. But when he checked with 
the Food and Drug Administration he was 
told that many household products which 
have dangerous ingredients were not bound 
by existing Federal labeling laws. 

Further investigation revealed great in- 
terest in the problem of death and injury re- 
sulting from the accidental ingestion of hun- 
dreds of new, useful, but dangerous house- 
hold products on the market. 

The Food and Administration was 
anxious to bring these products to the same 
standards of safety as many already covered 
by Federal law. , 

Doctors were particularly aware of the 
problem. In many locations, local medical 
groups established poison control centers in 
which records were kept on the harmful in- 
gredients in thousands of products and to 
which individual doctors might refer in- 
quiries concerning them. 

These were a help, but frequently not help 
enough in an emergency, Curtis. learned. 

The Congressman also contacted repre- 
sentatives of the industries making many 
of the products with potentially lethal in- 
gredients. They shared the desire to prevent 
needless deaths. 

The Congressman drafted a bill calling for 
the enactment of legislation to close the 
gaps in the labeling laws. But the bill, in- 
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troduced in 1957, wasn’t acted upon the first 
time around. 


The father of five, he shared the anxiety 
Mrs. Mills felt over existing gaps in the law. 
He continued to work for passage of the bill 
which finally was signec into law 11 days ago 
by President Eisenhower. It gives the Fed- 
eral Government authority to regulate the 
labeling of all-hazardous substances for non- 
manufacturing purposes. 

It covers the labeling of any hazardous 
substances in fingernail polish remover and 
other helpful liquids, creams, powders, and 
lotions in the Nation’s homes. 

On the record, it’s Curtis’ bill. 

The Congressman likes to call the new law 
“Mrs. Mills’ bill.” 


{From St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 22, 1960] 
Given Pen UsEep BY EISENHOWER IN SIGNING 
Br. 


Mrs. C. H. Mills, 487 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Webster Groves, was given the pen yesterday 
which was used by President Eisenhower to 
sign into law the new Hazardous Substances 
Labeling Act. The presentation was made 
by Representative THomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Webster Groves. 

In 1956 Mrs. Mills called Representative 
Curtis and urged him to introduce legisla- 
tion to require the labeling of household 
products containing substances which are 
poisonous if taken internally. 

Her son had swallowed the contents of a 
bottle of cuticle remover and information 
was not available for the proper antidote be- 
cause there were no contents listed on the 
label. The new law provides that a clear 
warning must be printed on the labels of 
containers of hazardous substances. The 
statute also provides that first-aid instruc- 
tions concerning dangerous ingredients be 
placed on labels. 

Signing the bill by President Eisenhower 
culminated a long campaign by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for a law requiring 
labeling of all chemical products containing 
hazardous ingredients used in the home. 
Representative Curtis was one of the leaders 
in the campaign for the new law after its 
need was brought to his attention by Mrs, 
Mills, 

[From St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 18, 1960] 
EFFECTIVE IN CONGRESS 

As the mother who called Congressman 
Curtis in 1956 after my son drank cuticle 
remover and I was not able to find out what 
to do about it, I want to thank him and all 
others for the work and devotion which they 
have put into the passing of the Federal 
hazardous substance bill. 

However, I feel I must do more than sim- 
ply give him my thanks. Mr. Curtis should 
be recognized for the type of consideration 
he gave me. He listened to me, and then 
went to work on the problem immediately, 
in spite of having to run in the 1956 election. 

I received all the available literature on 
labeling of household chemicals and was 
kept in touch with the progress of the bill 
through 4 years and another election. 

As much as I enjoy the satisfaction of 
knowing I said the right thing to the right 
person at the right time, it is even more im- 
portant that in Mr. Curtis we have a Con- 
gressman who does take the time and pa- 
tience to listen, even to a mere housewife. 

Mrs, C. H. Mus. 
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Representative Ken Hechler Answers an 
Attack on His Record in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A6352, August 24, was printed a 
letter I received from Clyde B. Pinson, 
one of my constituents. The following 
is the text of my response to Mr. Pinson, 
which was in his hands 24 hours prior to 
publication; he gave his letter to the 
press and it was published long before I 
received the letter in the mail: 

Avucust 25, 1960. 





Mr. CLypbE B. PINsoN, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. Pinson: I was glad to receive 
your good letter of August 22. I love 
nothing better than a good, clean campaign 
on the issues, which will help the voters to 
make an intelligent choice on November 8. 

Your letter furnishes a wonderful spring- 
board for me to discuss some of the basic 
issues, and I welcome the opportunity. 

Reelection really doesn’t obsess me, as you 
say. You know, there are lots of very excit- 
ing things I enjoy doing. I love to write, 
I love to teach, I love to work with young 
people, and I love any occupation which en- 
ables me to help my fellow -human beings 
and bring out their best qualities. I love 
serving in Congress because it give me an 
opportunity to help people, to help our 
State, our Nation, and the whole free world. 
It is a challenging job, and I love chal- 
lenges—which is why I accept yours with 
such relish. 

Your letter expresses a concern about my 
inacitivity and failure to “do something.” 
I am glad, however, that my activities are 
sufficiently important to attract your atten- 
tion and impel you to write me. AsI stated, 
when your letter appeared in the press, long 
before I had a chance to receive it, I doubt 
whether you want a serious answer, or you 
would not have given it to the press before- 
hand in the way you did. Nevertheless, [am 
going to furnish a serious answer in the hope 
that it will illuminate the issues involved 
in this campaign. 

The Democratic Party has a majority in 
the House and Senate, which enabled the 
Congress to pass an area redevelopment bill 
which would have helped many of our com- 
munities with chronic unemployment. West 
Virginia’s one Republican representative, 
the Honorable Arcu A. Moors, Jr., voted for 
that bill, yet your Republican President ve- 
toed it and thus helped choke off a program 
to do something for West Virginia. I voted 
for that bill, and stood up on the floor of 
the House of Representatives and invited 
President Eisenhower to visit West Virginia 
and see how the area redevelopment bill 
would have helped our State. The Presi- 
dent didn’t accept that invitation, although 
he has had plenty of time to visit India, 
Turkey, and many other foreign lands. In 
1958, President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon and many members of the Republican 
Cabinet came to West Virginia to make cam- 
paign speeches because our State had two 
Senators up for election, but despite our 
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pleas they haven’t been back to help us or 
even to inspect West Virginia. I'll be will- 
ing to bet you that they’ll be back just be- 
fore the election in 1960 to make some more 
campaign speeches, but when the chips were 
down and the President had a good bill in 
front of him to sign, he vetoed it. 

I also fought and voted for a bill which 
Congress passed to control water pollution of 
our streams in West Virginia and all over 
the Nation. Cleaning up our streams and 
preserving our God-given natural resources 
was such a worthwhile program—particu- 
larly for our Ohio Valley area—that I was 
astonished when the President opposed this 
bill and torpedoed it with another veto. 
This measure would have “done something” 
for West Virginia, for all American commu- 
nities and for lovers of the great outdoors 
everywhere. The spirit of a great Repub- 
lican President, Theodore Roosevelt, must 
have wept at this shoddy spectacle. 

I must also point out that I voted for bills 
to create a Coal Research and Development 
Commission and to preserve the markets for 
our small tobacco farmers. - Yet the Presi- 
dent vetoed both these bills in 1959 and 
stalled action on them for 1 full year, until 
Congress returned them in revised form to 
him in 1960. 

Your letter said that I had done nothing 
to “feed our hungry chiidren.” President 
Eisenhower denied in his press conference on 
April 27, 1960, that there were any hungry 
children. In response to a question by Mrs. 
May Craig of the Portland Press-Herald, he 
answered: “Well, Mrs, Craig, you say they 
haven’t been helped. I thought they had.” 
Nonetheless, I believe that there are needy 
children in West Virginia, and these are the 
things I have done to help them: 

I introduced a bill to require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to provide a balanced 
diet for needy persons from funds already at 
hand. The Department of Agriculture 
under Ezra Taft Benson fought this bill and 
deterred its passage. 

I wrote, phoned and pleaded with the 
Department of Agriculture to add a few more 
staple items to the diet being provided 
needy persons. I was rebuffed at every turn. 

I supported a food stamp plan to reduce 
our huge crop surpluses by helping to feed 
the needy. Secretary Benson has refused to 
use this law a Democratic Congress put on 
the books to do something for the needy. 

I obtained a special order of $10,000 worth 
of vitamins for needy children in West Vir- 
ginia from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare after the State health 
department advised that the poor diet these 
children were forced to eat had lowered their 
resistance to flu and other diseases last 
winter. 

Now may I move to your charge that T con- 
sistently opposed defense expenditures, while 
urging better preparedness in the space and 
missile fields. My position on this is well 
known, and I am sure you are aware of it. 
I made it clear at the beginning of this ses- 
sion of Congress that because I believe edu- 
cation is our real first line of defense, I 
would not vote for any defense expenditures 
which placed emphasis on muscles and ma- 
terial, without regard for the brainpower and 
trained hands that could put these things 
to the best use in our struggle to stay strong 
and to resist Communist pressures until 
some form of aid to education had been 
passed. Although this principle was thor- 
oughly publicized and my position was made 
crystal clear, I heard no objection from you. 

Now as for the request that I “do some- 
thing” during these last days of the post- 
convention session of Congress. I am sure 
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that you know—if you keep abreast of na- 
tional affairs through news media—that this 
session was called for the sole purpose of 
handling some “must” legislation, including 
several appropriations bills, These are major 
bills affecting the entire Nation. A new bill 
coming up would require committee hear- 
ings and debates for which there simply is 
not sufficient time prior to the adjournment 
of this session. I am proud of my record of 
“doing something” for our district and State. 
Among the proudest of these accomplish- 
ments, I list: 

Helped put through two appropriations 
totaling $19,750 for a survey to determine 
the feasibility of a dam and reservoir on 
Twelve Pole Creek in Wayne County. This 
project had been inactive for 28 years since 
its inception due to lack of funds. 

Called conferences and repeatedly put 
pressure on Navy and General Services Ad- 
ministration officials to free the idle Sylvania 
Plant for sale to an industrial employer. 
This plant is now available for sale to private 
industry. 

Helped to get money to complete planning 
for the vast Belleville lock and dam project 
on the Ohio River in Wood County. 

Assisted area industries with efforts to get 
defense contracts and spoke out in the House 
on 18 occasions in favor of more defense con- 
tracts and facilities for West Virginia. 

Made countless appearances before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and its officials in 
support of better airline service for the State 
and in appearance before congressional com- 
mittees urged more funds for the Tri-State 
Airport. 

Worked to convince the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration of the need for mandatory 
controls on importation of residual fuel oil, 
which had cut into West Virginia coal 
markets. These controls were imposed in 
March, 1959, and tightened in 1960. 

Urged the U.S. Tariff Commission on sev- 
eral occasions to restrict imports of glass, 
ceramics, steel and fabrics which were cutting 
production of West Virginia plants and 
throwing workers out of their jobs. 

Introduced and worked to have enacted a 
bill to transfer a Federal lock and dam on 
the Big Sandy River to Fort Gay, West Vir- 
ginia, to improve its water supply and open 
the way to industrial development. 

Repeatedly wrote, called and conferred in 
person with industrialists interested in lo- 
cating facilities in West Virginia. 

But if I did nothing else in Congress, I 
am proudest of all of the opportunity and 
inspiration I have tried to afford young 
people in West Virginia by enabling them 
to come to the Capitol to work for periods 
of a week or longer in my office and learn 
about our democratic processes. More than 
60 high school and college students—45 of 
them winners in the nonpartisan “Week in 
Washington” contest which I conduct for 
high school juniors—have come from West 
Virginia to work in my office, and the door 
is always open to these energetic, idealistic 
young volunteers. 

I am enclosing a summary of 101 points 
which represent my aims and achievements. 
I also am enclosing a detailed summary of 
legislation which I have introduced, and a 
history of what has become of these bills, 
indicating the number which have become 
law. 

I would be glad to send these two docu- 
ments to any person you suggest, or to any- 
one who writes in to ask for them. 

In your letter, you state: “I shall be happy 
to consult with you on the problems we 
face.” That statement particularly inter- 
ested me, because I am always glad to con- 
sult with constituents like yourself who have 
constructive ideas. 

However, in all the time I have represented 
you in the Congress, you have never com- 
municated with me about issues or problems. 

A thorough check of my files reveals that 
you have never once written me a letter, 
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telephoned me, visited my office in either 
Huntington or W nor made one 
single suggestion to consult with me on the 
problems we face. Our only communication 
is a response to a telegram I sent you on the 
occasion of your primary victory. 

Since you have been in Washington 
recently having your picture taken ‘with 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Nrxow and others, 
I can only assume that you considered none 
of the problems you mention of sufficient 
importance to call my office about them, nor 
to contact me in Huntington, although our 
offices there are not too far apart. 

If you have problems, however, I want to 
assure you that I shall be happy to consult 
with you and to attempt to give you the 
same intensive degree of personal service 
which I am prould of giving every voter in 
my district who comes to me for assistance, 
regardless of political affiliation. 

Do you have problems? Why not come 
by my office, and you may be sure my all- 
West Virginia staff will give you a cordial 
welcome and we can discuss action in the 
best interests of our State: 

I will be happy to confer with you at any 
time or place, provided it does not interfere 
with a rollcall vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for I am very prould of my voting 
attendance record (95 percent in 1959, 100 
percent in 1960) which is the best mark of 
any West Virginia Congressman and far 
above the average of all Members of Con- 


ess. 
“er I told 23,000 Huntington citizens in a 
letter asking them to make my campaign 
one financed by contributions from the peo- 
ple, “I will conduct a clean and constructive 
campaign on my record, never either pri- 
vately or publicy attacking my opponent, 
but setting forth the details of my perfor- 
mance and platform.” I intend to abide by 
that pledge. 

You seem to be disturbed by the fact that 
frequent stories appear in the newspapers 
concerning my activities. I believe very 
deeply that every person in public life must 
be an educator, bringing facts to the atten- 
tion of the people so they can make firm 
judgments. I also believe that a very im- 
portant part of a Congressman’s job is to 
keep the people informed on what he is 
doing. That is why I have worked hard to 
inform the people about the background of 
issues confronting the Congress, what goes 
on behind the scenes of Congress, and what 
your Congressman is doing or planning to 
do. In public life, one cannot retire behind 
a cloak of false modesty, but one must con- 
tinue to give the people the whole truth 
about matters which affect their interests. 
So far as “gimmicks” are concerned, I guess 
everybody has to get a good, hearty laugh 
every now and then, and I get just as much 
of a kick out of this as the next fellow. 

I have had your letter printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, with an invitation 
to my colleagues in Congress and constitu- 
ents to comment on what they feel I have 
accomplished in my first term. After all, 
a fellow can’t judge this with total objectiv- 
ity himself, and I’d prefer to have others 
indicate what they think from their own 
viewpoint. From time to time, I'll send you 
copies of these letters. 

We are living in very troubled times in 
the world. From Cuba to the Congo, the 
world is in ferment. If there is one thing 
we need in our own country it is a new 
moral leadership. We also need a rededica- 
tion to basic ideals and principles, a redefi- 
nition of our national purpose, and a deter- 


mination on the part of the people that we 


will lift our sights above the petty, back- 
biting, and selfish jealousies which sap our 
Nation’s moral strength. We must be 
builders, and not wreckers. We must purify 
our hearts if we would strengthen our 
muscles, : 
Your servant in Congress, 
KEN HECHLER. 


Certified Bourbon 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


MONIES FOR CERTIFIED 

RENCEBURG, IND., ON AuGusT 8, 1960 

Toastmaster Bill, Mr. Rosenstiel, members 
of the executive family of Schenley’s Distil- 
leries, to all of our good friends—the em- 
ployees who are here in the room who after 
all make it possible for the executives to cash 
their checks—and good Hoosier friends all, 
I want to welcome Mr. Rosenstiel and the 
executive group back to Indiana, because I 
remember some 5 years ago when I was down 
here, things were pretty rough. They weren't 
sure that they were going to be able to keep 
the plant open. We had a lot of wonderful 
people in this area that were concerned about 
their jobs. And because of the foresight, 
vision, the merchandising ability of Schen- 
ley’s, we once again see this great plant in 
real productive operation. 

And it certainly means a great deal to the 
economy of the State of Indiana, not 
to this particular area but to the State 
whole. And it is with a great deal of 
that. I come down here today to place the 
of approval, the certification, on this 
Indiana bourbon, 

I think it’s with a little extra pride beca 
some of us happen to know that the Federal 
Government frowned upon this particular 
performance. And you know, Mr. Rosenstiel, 
you’re in the heart of the States rights coun- 
try, and if the Federal Government said “No” 
but we felt that you had a product of merit, . 
we'd say “Yes.” And we're glad to do it 
today. [Applause.] 

We're all pretty much concerned about the 
buildup of bur on the Potomac. 
It’s getting to the point where the Federal 
Government makes an awful lot of the deci- 
sions for us. It’s just like the judge who 
told this boy, “I’m going to give you a very 
fair trial but I have to set the execution for 
tomorrow.” 

I think there’s a great deal of difference 
between positive action and negative action, 
and Schenley Distillers has shown some real 
positive action. I was talking to Mr. Lock- 
wood about his experiences in the district 
attorney’s Office in New York, and was re- 
minded of his political opposition in those 
days, Tammany Hall. There was this Tam- 
many Hall leader who was called by one of 
his friends who said, “You know, my brother 
has just been arrested. I’m afraid they’re 
going to send him to the penitentiary. What 
can you do to help me out?” ; 

The leader said, “I'll take a look at it.” 
He investigated and found out that the fel- 
low was. guilty as charged, so he took no 
action whatsoever, 

About a week later this irate call came and 
the man said, “You're a fine friend of mine. 
Did you see the the morning papers? My 
brother’s picture is in the Rogues’ Gallery. 
That picture of him in the paper—and he’s 
going to the penitentiary.” 

But this Tammany leader said, “Well, now, 
what are you getting so concerned about? 


o 
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Did you see the low number I got for him?” 


[Laughter.} 
So you see, there is a big difference between 


members of the Schenley family, we certainly 
want to thank you, to tell you how grateful 
we are that you have once again resumed 
increased production, and we hope that with 
this certification you will expand your facili- 
ties even more. 

After all, the attitude of our administra- 
tion here is one that I am very proud of, 
that we all are proud of, all Hoosiers. Be- 
cause it is an attitude that clearly illustrates 
the slogan of our department of commerce 
that “Indiana wants industry, and wants 
industry to feel wanted.” 

There’s an old saying that a man is known 
by the company he keeps, and the State of 
Indiana wants to be known by the company 
it keeps. I don’t think any State has a bet- 
ter industrial climate, and perhaps that’s 
why more than two industrial major plants 
are built in Indiana each week the year 
round. There must be a reason. 

This is a day that will long be remembered 
by both the Indiana distilling industry and 
by consumers of the world’s finest quality 
whisky: Indiana certified bourbon. 

It is a historic occasion, because it opens 
@ new horizon to the distilling industry of 
our State and marks a sweeping departure 
from traditional methods in the merchandis- 
ing of Indiana-made bourbon, 

Now, as you all know, the new merchan- 
dising method was made possible by the 
promulgation last year of a regulation by the 
Indiana Alcoholic Beverage Commission. 
This regulation, known as rule 40, was de- 
signed to place the prestige of the State 
behind the prestige of the product, and open 
new markets for Indiana certified bourbon, 
both at home and abroad. It’s a regulation 
that gives Indiana distillers the privilege of 
marketing their straight bourbon whisky as a 
product certified by the State of Indiana. 

This action by the alcoholic beverage com- 
mission in the State of Indiana is Indiana's 
answer to foreign competition. By tradi- 
tion, consumers regard a bottled-in-bond 
stamp as a hallmark of quality, whether it is 
affixed to a bottle of bourbon, a bottle of 
Canadian whisky, or a bottle of Scotch. 
Unfortunately, our Federal bottled-in-bond 
stamp has a diminishing value today be- 
cause it can be applied only to whiskies that 
are heavy bodied. 

Distillers have therefore been at a great 
disadvantage in competing with imported 
whiskies because both the Canadian bottled- 
in-bond stamp and the British bottled- 
bonding stamp may be affixed to whiskies 
that are lightbodied. And this is what the 
public taste seems to be veering toward, as 
demonstrated by constant increases in sales 
of imported whiskies in this country. 

So Indiana sees a certification stamp as 
a great opportunity for distillers—not only 
Schenley, but any distiller—because it gives 
recognition to this changing public taste 
pattern. The new Indiana stamp is a hall- 
mark of quality, a hallmark that will en- 
able Indiana bourbon to compete with 
Canadian and Scotch whiskies whose popu- 
lar appeal lies in their light body and mild, 
smooth taste. 

I heard a story about Babe Herman, the 
legendary outfielder who was with the Dod- 
gers when they were from Brooklyn. In a 
restaurant he asked for a sardine sandwich 
and the waitress said, “Domestic or im- 
ported?” He said, “What's the difference?” 
She said “Fifty cents.” He said, “Well, why 
the hell should I pay 50 cents for passage of 
a a of lousy sardines from across the 
sea?” 

Well, here we have a bourbon, certified 
with Indiana's stamp, that’s as good as or 
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better than you can get from across the 
sea * * * and Mr. Rosenstiel told me it's 
cheaper and going to be still cheaper * * * 
and besides, the tax money on it goes to our 
own Federal Government. 

We see this product proving a boon to 
one of the State’s principal agricultural 
products, corn, good Hoosier Indiana corn. 
I’m told that Schenley Distillers uses over 
4% million bushels of corn each year in the 
manufacture of its many fine products. 
And as the national reputation for Indiana 
bourbon grows, so will the demand for our 
State’s fine corn. And of course, if the dis- 
tillers of Indiana are able to expand their 
shipments, this will mean more employment 
for Indiana labor. 

I don’t know whether you gentlemen from 
outside the State know this, but at the 
International Livestock Show in Chicago, 
Indiana has had more than 70 percent of 
the corn kings of America. Indiana corn is 
the best corn in the Nation. And it takes 
good corn to make good Bourbon, so the 
combination has brought Schenley’s to us in 
expanded capacity. And because of that fact 
we, in turn, have brought certification to 
Schenley. 

The history of Dearborn County contains 
something of historic value and of great in- 
terest, namely that the first commercial dis- 
tillery in Indiana territory was built here in 
Lawrenceburg—tright on this spot where the 
Schenley, distillery stands today—back in 
1809. That was 7 years before Indiana was 
admitted to statehood. 

We know that commercial distilleries did 
not come into existence in those times until 
long after the advent of home distilleries. 
The farmer-distiller always blazed the trail 
for the commercial distiller. So, since In- 
diana was a great corn-prod area even 
in those early times, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that farmer-distillers were making 
Bourbon here at the time of the Revolution- 
ary War. 

Back in those days there were no drug- 
stores, no wonder drugs, and Bourbon was 
more than a beverage for settiers living on 
the frontiers. It was the only “patent medi- 
cine” that was available. Settlers used it as 
an antiseptic, as a painkilling anesthetic, 
and as an all-purpose medicine. Bourbon 
was practically indispensable to life on the 
frontier. 

Also, bourbon was used as a medium of 
exchange. Merchants accepted bourbon as 
a barter for manufactured goods, farm sup- 
plies and foodstuffs. In Indiana Territory a 
gallon of bourbon sold for the same price as 
a bushel of wheat, about 25 cents. And if 
a farmer didn’t have the cash to buy it, he 
could take his corn to a local distillery and 
have it. converted into bourbon on a per- 
centage basis. Hoosiers, you know, have 
always been a very resourceful people. 

And because Lawrenceburg is located on 
the Ohio River, the early Indiana distillers 
had access to all markets along the inland 
waterways from Cincinnati to New Orleans. 
They did a thriving business in Louisiana 
Territory, shipping bourbon by the barrel 
on flatboats down the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans. Indeed, Indiana 
bouron was the favorite of French-speaking 
settlers in the Mississippi bayous long be- 
fore Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United 
States. . 

There were seven distilleries operating in 
the Lawrenceburg area and many others 
scattered throughout the Territory in the 
early years of the 19th century. Now we 
don’t know too much about the details, but 
we do know that enormous quantities of 
bourbon were produced each year. Later 
history records that the Gaff plant in Aurora 
took orders for 2,820 barrels of bourbon dur- 
ing a 7-day period in 1875. And its fine 
quality is attested by the fact that it sold 
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at an average of $50 a barrel. The same 
historian quotes “a gentleman who for years 
was connected with the Internal Revenue 
office” as saying that Lawrenceburg dis- 
tillers “made enough whiskey to float a navy 
or flood a city.” Now it’s a fact that between 
the Civil War, when the Federal excise tax 
was enacted, and 1880, a period of only 15 
years, Lawrenceburg distillers paid $30 mil- 
lion in Federal excise taxes. 

But Lawrenceburg was not the only bour- 
bon production center in the State. 
Throughout the 19th century there was 
hardly a town in Indiana that didn’t have 
its own distillery. In fact, Terre Haute dur- 
ing the last half of the century became one 
of the greatest production centers in the 
Nation. And as the century came to a close 
the distilling industry, with an output 
valued in exeess of $22 million, was Indi- 
ana’s fourth largest industry. 

Just prior to World War I, the industry in 
Terre Haute alone was producing about 15 
million gallons a year and contributing in 
Federal excise taxes about one-seventh of 
all funds required to operate the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. ‘That’s a far cry from today. 

World War I was the turning point in the 
history of distilling in Indiana, for it 
brought grain rationing and production con- 
trols—and, ultimately, national prohibition. 

A great Indiana industry was destroyed 
overnight, and the fame of its chief prod- 
uct—straight bourbon whisky—faded quickly. 

After repeal of the 18th amendment, the 
Indiana distilling industry was not wholly 
resurrected. Only in Lawrenceburg was the 
revival anywhere near complete. 

A new generation of consumers had come 
of age, a generation that was more familiar 
with Scotch and Canadian whiskies than 
with our incomparable bourbon, because, 
after all, bourbon hadn’t been available for 
some 13 years. 

For the past 26 years, from the time of 
repeal on to this day, Indiana distillers have 
consistently been outadvertised, outpubli- 
cized, and outmerchandised by producers of 
straight bourbon in other States. Conse- 
quently, Indiana bourbon has never been 
able to regain its eminent position of pre- 
prohibition times. 

That’s why we here in Indiana had to 
take the bull by the horns and create an 
effective means for merchandising Indiana 
straight bourbon. We can do it, because, 
after all, Indiana has more limestone and 
more limestone water than any other State 
in the Union; Indiana is a major corn-pro- 
ducing State, and corn and limestone water 
are the principal ingredients of good bour- 
bon whisky. No State produces better 
bourbon than Indiana and no State has so 
much to offer to bourbon distillers, for in 
addition to an abundance of corn and lime- 
stone water, Indiana has everything else 
needed forva large-scale bourbon production. 

We have access to the sea through the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
We have access to the Gulf of Mexico 
through the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 
We have splendid statewide networks of 
highways and railroads. We are serviced by 
nine airlines. We have an adequate supply 
of skilled labor and we have low tax rates, 
and the State is on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
with a constitutional prohibition against 
the incurring of funded debt, 

Indiana, gentlemen, is a good place to do 
business, a good place to live, and a mighty 
good place to work. It’s a State in which 
every good distilling company should have 
a bourbon-producing plant. 

At this time I want to commend Schenley 
Industries for its willingness to cooperate 
with the State of Indiana in its declared pol- 
icy of making Indiana certified bourbon the 
toast of the world, which means a toast to 
Indiana as well. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Rosenstiel. 
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What’s Behind the Pledge? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in extending in my re- 





. marks today the award-winning speech 


given by Miss Carolyn Funk of Wheeling, 
W. Va. Miss Funk was first place win- 
ner in the West Virginia State 4-H pub- 
lic speaking contest held as part of the 
annual State 4-H roundup, where she 
presented her speech, ‘“What’s Behind 
the Pledge,” given at Jackson’s Mill on 
August 25. 

During her junior year at Bethany 
High School, 1959, Miss Funk placed 
second in the district division of the an- 
nual American Legion oratorical con- 
test and won 4 years’ tuition at one of the 
State’s colleges. 

Last summer, under the auspices of 
the United Christian Missionary Society 
and as a representative of Bethany Me- 
morial Church, she traveled throughout 
Mexico visiting the Mexican missions. 
Upon her return from this trip, she gave 
@ full report of the visit from the pulpit 
of the Bethany Memorial Church. 

During her senior year in high school, 
she was vice president of the class; as 
a junior, she was class president. She 
graduated as an honor student and was 
girls’ State representative and delegate 
to the honorary West Virginia State 
leadership meeting in June 1959. 

Traveling and meeting different races 
of people is not new to Miss Funk for 
in addition to visiting Mexico, she has 
lived in Hawaii for 5 years where she 
made many friends with people of all 
nationalities. 

Miss Funk’s speech follows: 

Wuat’s BEHIND THE PLEDGE? 

How often have you said: I pledge— 

My head to clearer thinking; 

My heart to greater loyalty; 

My hands to larger service; 

My health to better living; 

For my club, my community, and my 
country? 

Yes; you have given this pledge many 
times. Do you remember, when you were a 
brandnew 4-H member, how carefully you 


_ memorized the 4-H pledge? Do you remem- 


ber that every time you gave this pledge you 
tried very hard to have each word in its 
correct place? This was long ago, and now 
all of us know the pledge well indeed. In 
fact, some of us know it so well that we can 
stand on our heads and say it backward, I 
have seen this done at camp, and that was 
some stunt. So we say we have learned this 
pledge well. We have memorized the words, 
but do we understand the meaning? Just 
what’s behind the pledge? I see the word 
“citizenship.” Let’s look at each of the four 
H’s and find citizenship. 

I pledge my head to clearer thinking. 
Everyone of us must be a clear thinker if we 
are going to be a valuable American citizen. 
We must be able to evaluate that which we 
hear and read and see. Evaluation—you 
know the old childhood adage, “If I told you 
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to go Jump in a lake, would you do it? No.” 
But evaluation is not always easy. You can- 
not with indifference say, “This is yes and 
this is no, or this is black and this is white.” 
Evaluating, making wise choices, takes 
practice. 

How does 4-H help to develop the head H? 
The 4-H member has the chance to vote at 
his club meetings. He is evaluating choices. 
The 4-H member has the chance to broaden 
his outlook as he meets many new and dif- 
ferent types of people at meetings—county, 
State, and nationwide. Through the chart- 
ing program the 4-H member thinks seri- 
ously of world problems. I pledge my head 
to clearer thinking—I evaluate. 

I pledge my heart to greater loyalty. 
The true American citizen knows the ideal 
his country upholds. In America, we be- 
lieve in democracy and in equal rights. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal.” Thomas 
Jefferson said this for the benefit of the 
American people. It makes no difference 
if these citizens are red or white, brown or 
black or yellow. They are all entitled to 
equal rights. How often Jefferson’s words 
are abused. If we are going to be loyal 
American citizens, we must stand for this 
ideal of equal rights, even when those 
around us fall short of the goal. 

What does 4-H have to say about loyalty? 
I especially like 4-H because it stresses the 
ideal of loyalty to oneself. If I am going 
to be loyal to myself, I must do my project 
work honestly and to the best of my ability. 
If I am going to be loyal to myself, I must 
be willing to take an office in my club, to 
better myself for leadership. If I am going 
to be loyal to myself, I must be able to use 
encouragement and criticism construc- 
tively—to make the best better. I pledge 
my heart to greater loyalty—I stand for an 
ideal. 

I pledge my hands to larger service. The 
useful American citizen not-only dreams of 
high ideals, he actually does something 
about them. If we are going to keep all our 
many freedoms in America, there is need of 
many skillful hands. There is need of doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, teachers, farmers, 
factory workers, plumbers, politicians, 
nurses, businessmen, researchers, repair- 
men—just to name a few. But above all, 
there is need of the teacher who puts that 
spark of interest in her pupils; there is need 
of the researcher who wrestles with the 
problem until the solution is found; there 
is need of the politician who keeps his 
promises. | 

How does 4-H progress the development 
of the Hand H? The 4-H member increases 
the power of his hands as he does his proj- 
ect work and community project work. 
Through charting, the member ponders long 
his life vocation. He learns to help him- 
self as he helps others. I pledge my hands 
to larger service—I am useful.. 

I pledge my health to better living. With- 
out health a citizen just can’t be very useful. 
One of our greatest Presidents knew the 
importance of good health. When he was a 
boy he was frail, but he went westward and 
strengthened his body until he became as 
strong as western cowboys. As he rode with 
the Rough Riders his sound mind and 
healthy body were indeed an asset to our 
country. Yes, Teddy Roosevelt knew the 
importance of good health. 

Part of the 4-H principle is a sound mind 
and healthy body. Without these it is hard 
to think clearly or to have loyalty or to be 
of service. I pledge my health to better 
living—I take care of myself. 

Just what's behind the pledge? I see the 
word “citizenship,” spelled with four H’s— 
“Head, Heart, Hands, and Health.” 
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Further Reduction in Rates of Import 
Duties Harmful to Scissors and Shears 
Industry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
importation of foreign-made goods has 
seriously - affected production in our 
country. One of the imported items 


items. I trust that future sessions of the 
Congress will give consideration to 
problem before it is too late for the in- 
dustry mentioned here, as well as 
many other industries which are 
fected in the same manner. Recently I 


REcoORD: 


The Shears, Scissors, and Manicure Im- 
plement Manufacturers Association has filed 
&@ written brief and presented oral testimony 
to the Tariff Commission and the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information opposing any re- 
duction, during the GATT negotiations at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in the present rates of 
import duties on scissors and shears pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 357 and 1531 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, is amended. 

Further reduction in the rates of import 
duties on scissors and shears are opposed 
for the following reasons: 

1. The domestic scissors and shears indus- 
try is truly a small business as there are only 
two domestic firms which employ 250 or 
more production workers, and none with 
more than 500 production workers. 

2. There are only 20 firms manufacturing 
scissors and shears in the United States. 
This is less than one-half of the number 
manufacturing scissors and shears before 
the import duty reductions made during 
1950 and 1951. e 

3. Approximately one-half of the firms 
still manufacturing scissors and shears have 
less than 10 employees each. 

4. The rates of duties on scissors and 
shears valued at more than 50 cents per 
dozen provided for in paragraph 357 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 were reduced 50 percent 
during 1950 and 1951. 

5. The rate of import duty on scissors and 
shears in fitted cases provided for in para- 
graph 1531 has been reduced 60 percent since 
the Tariff Act of 1930 were enacted. 


6. Scissors and shears are an ideal import 
item because: 

(a) They are light in weight, 

(b) They are cheap to ship from abroad, 

(c) They are not fragile, 
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(d) They will not deteriorate, 

(e) They will not go out of style, and 

(f) The foreign cost of production is sub- 
stantially less than the domestic cost of 
production. 

7. During 1951 the quantity and value of 
imports of scissors and shears valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen were greater 
than during the entire 10 prewar years of 
1931-40. 

8. Imports of scissors and shears valued 
at more than 50 cents per dozen during 1959 
had a foreign value of $3,059,673 which is 
more than 49 times the average annual value 
during the 10 prewar years. 

9. The quantity of scissors and shears 
valued at more than 50 cents per dozen im- 
ported during 1959 was 8,204,568 pairs which 
is more than 50 times the average annual 
quantity imported during the 10 prewar 
years. 

10. Imports of scissors and shears valued 
at more than 50 cents per dozen increased 21 
percent from 1958 to 1959. 

11. Imports of scissors and shears valued 
at more than 50 cents per dozen during the 
first 5 months of 1960 were 22 percent higher 
than during the first 5 months of 1959. 

12, Foreign manufacturers, since the end 
of World War II, have cut their prices on 
scissors and shears so that the average value 
of an imported pair during 1959 was less 
than half of the value of a pair imported 
during 1946. 

13. The major sources of imported scis- 
sors and shears are West Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Hourly wages paid to employees in 
the scissors and shears industry in these 
countries are from one-tenth to one-third 
the hourly wages paid in the United States 
for similar work. In the United States, the 
labor cost of producing a pair of quality 
scissors or shears is about 75 percent of the 
total cost. 

14. Domestic manufacturers are unable to 
sell scissors and shears in foreign markets 
Gue to low prices of seissors and shears pro- 
duced in West Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

15. Imports of scissors and shears valued 
at more than $1.75 per dozen during 1959 
were equal to 95 percent of domestic manu- 
facturers shipments of similar scissors and 
shears. 

16. The value of shipments of domestically 
manufactured scissors and shears declined 
from $19,526,000 in 1948 to $11,058,000 in 
1958, a decrease of over 40 percent. 

17. Some domestic manufacturers are pres- 
ently operating at a loss. 

18. Many employees in the domestic scis- 
sors and shears industry are trained only for 
this type of work and have been unable to 
find new work in other industries. 

19. Scissors and shears are essential items 
for use during national emergencies. Cer- 
tain types are included on the “List of Items 
Essential for Survival” issued during Feb- 
ruary 1958 by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. ° 

20. The domestic scissors and shears in- 
dustry has the employees, equipment, and 
know-how to produce surgical scissors and 
bandage scissors in case of a national emer- 
gency. 

For the reasons summarized above domes- 
tic manufacturers of scissors and shears have 
requested that scissors and shears classified 
under paragraphs 357 and 1531 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, be removed from the 
list of products to be considered for possible 
U.S. concessions during the coming negotia- 
tions under the Trade mts Act of 
1934, as amended and extended. 

Each pair of scissors or shears imported 
means one less pair will be manufactured 
by U.S. workmen in U.S. plants, financed 
with private capital and paying taxes to the 
U.S. Government. 
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On the Other Foot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by John Herling as 
it appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of August 23, 1960: 

ON THE OTHER Foor 
(By John Herling) 


Must we believe that unethical practices 
are built into the American business sys- 
tem? The scandal in the Chrysler Corp. 
compels us to find an answer. 

When Robert F. Kennedy, former chief 
counsel of the McClellan rackets investi- 
gation, looked into improper practices of 
the labor or management field, he came up 
with serious findings against a group of 
business “respectables.” 

His list of the so-calied respectables in- 
cluded some of the country’s blue-chip com- 
panies whose top officers, according to the 
committee investigators, had been hip deep 
in collusion with certain characters who had 
muscled their way into the trade union 
movement, In return for current and future 
favors, so-called trade union representaitves 
had “supplied” labor to employers either at 
cut-wage rates or other profitable considera- 
tions. 

Loud and justified indignation was heard. 
The scorn and the legislation were, however, 
directed mainly at the trade union move- 
ment. Senator Jonn F. Kennepy worked for 
a law to apply equally to malpractice in labor 
and in management. But, by and large, 
under Landrum-Griffin, companies and their 
managements came through with scarcely a 
legislative glove laid on them. Here and 
there, some provision in the Landrum- 
Griffin law called for certain types of “re- 
porting and disclosure.” But, as one of the 
administrators of the Landrum-Griffin law 
told me sardonically: “This is a 50-50 law, 
all right. Both labor and management are 
mentioned in it, in equal percentages—like 
the famous stew made up of half horse and 
half rabbit.” 

You will recall that the McClellan in- 
vestigation went on full tilt despite the 
establishment of codes of ethical practices 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
despite the expulsion from the AFL-CIO of 
the Teamsters and other unions whose 
leadership was declared corrupt; and with 
the approval of key AFICIO leaders. 

During and after the McClellan hearings, 
as Bob Kennedy shows, questions were 
raised about the ethical practices of man- 
agement itself. The National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce—and its large corporate member- 
ships—were both queried about the need for 
ethical practice codes. These questions were 
ducked. But now, with the Chrysler sup- 
plier scandals made public, the time for 
evasion has passed. 

What do we find is alleged to have hap- 
pened in the Chrysler Corp.? Its miracle 
man president, William C. Newberg, was 
fired for “conflict of interest.” He is 
charged with profiting from personal interest 
in two firms supplying parts to the Chrysler 
Corp. He is not the only one. Jack W. 
Miner, director of marketing for the Ply- 
mouth-De Soto-Valiant Division, was tied in 
with an advertising company which did 
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profitable business with Chrysler. Stock- 
holders’ suits have been brought. The 
Chrysler management has hired a big law 
firm, headed by former Republican presi- 
dential nominee Thomas E. Dewey, to “check 
on the adequacy of its continuing investiga- 
tion”—an investigation being conducted by 
the corporation itself. 

Will Chrysiler’s appointment of Tom 
Dewey satisfy the.public? Remember the 
scorn which was deservedly heaped upon 
James R. Hoffa when he appointed former 
Senator George H. Bender, Republican, of 
Ohio, to report to him on malpractice in- 
side the Teamsters Union? 

Let us be candid. Only congressional com- 
mittees have power to study the nature and 
extent of this and related conditions in the 
national business community. The Attorney 
General also has power to investigate. 
What’s good for organized labor is good for 
organized business. Let’s have a 50-50 deal. 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago this autumn an organization was 
formed to represent the views of more 
than 2 million fine Americans of Ukrain- 
ian ancestry. It is a privilege for me 
today as it reaches that milestone in its 
history to salute that organization, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, and its noted chairman, Prof. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, of Georgetown University 
and its Institute of Ethnic Studies, who 
has been the leader of the congress com- 
mittee during more than half its lifetime. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
under the direction of such leaders as 
Dr. Dobriansky, is dedicated to the se- 
curity interest of the United States which 
it serves principally through informa- 
tion concerning the struggle for freedom 
of the captive nations behind the Iron 
Curtain and through concrete proposals 
in the propaganda aspects of the cold 
war. Through information provided by 
the congress committee we have been 
able to pierce the myth of Soviet unity 
which Communist Russian has foisted 
upon the free world. Dr. Dobriansky has 
pointed out that the non-Russian nations 
within the Soviet borders are peoples 
with enduring histories and that the 
Ukraine with its 42 million people is the 
largest of the non-Russian nations with- 
in the Soviet Union—which cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be called 
a nation itself, 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee will con- 
tinue to flourish so that it can proceed 
with its mission of informing all the 
American people about the conditions 
within the Soviet Union. I heartily con- 
gratulate it on its 20th aniversary and I 
commend it for the great work it has 
done during those years. 
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Know Your Congressman—Legislative 
Record, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
Congressman Gordon L. McDonough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it 
is the desire of all Members of Congress 
to become intimately and personally ac- 
quainted with all of the people they rep- 
resent and likewise for the people they 
represent to know their Congressman. 

This is not always possible as much as 
the Congressman and the people he rep- 
resents try to become personally ac- 
quainted. 

However, through correspondence, the 
press, radio, TV, and other means of 
communication, all Congressmen try to 
inform their people what they are doing; 
the bills they sponsor, introduce, and 
promote; the committees they are as- 
signed to; the major issues they have 
voted for; and their duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

In order to properly inform the peo- 
ple of the 15th District, I am submitting 
the following summary of my legislative 
record, my duties and responsibilities, 
and some of the important legislation 
I have promoted: 

MAJOR ISSUES CONGRESSMAN M’DONOUGH HAS 
SUPPORTED AND VOTED FOR 

The McDonough record speaks for itself. 
But the record of achievement in legislation 
initiated by him is but a small part of the 
total record of accomplishment built by the 
consistent and vigorous efforts of the Con- 
gressman from the 15th District in behalf 
of his constituency. 

He has supported legislation to establish 
a strong adequate national and civilian de- 
fense to meet any enemy attack. 

He has urged legisiation to outlaw the 
Communist Party in the United States and 
to combat communism both within the 
United States and abroad. 

He stands firmly opposed to the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations. 

He has consistently supported new and 
improved veterans’ hospitals and necessary 
increases in pensions for service and non- 
service-connected veterans and war widows 
and dependents. 

He has supported lower downpayments on 
new homes and liberal loans for alternations 
and repairs of existing homes, and for slum 
clearance under housing legislation. 

He has supported increased social security 
payments that would provide adequate pen- 
sions to our senior citizens, and legislation 
to provide health and medical aid for our 
needy senior citizens. 

He believes in a sound fiscal policy which 
will hold inflation in check and at the same 
time promote stable economic growth in the 
United States and maintain a maximum 
level of employment, 

He has supported civil rights legislation 
to eliminate discrimination because of race, 
creed, or color in education, voting rights, 
and employment. 

McDonoucH believes in economy in Goy- 
ernment through elimination of waste, 
extravagance, and duplication of services. 
He also believes in providing maximum 
service to our citizens for every dollar spent 
by Government. 
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He believes in tax reduction, if such re- 
duction can be achieved while we at the 
same time maintain our national defense 
at the high level and meet the 
technological challenge of the Soviet Union 
in the field of scientific achievement. 


LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF CONGRESSMAN GORDON L. 
M’DONOUGH 


The record of achievement attained during 
his term of service to the people of the 15th 
Congressional District is outstanding. it is 
@ record of action rather than words—of 
accomplishment rather than promises. It is 
the result of his consistent efforts te act and 
work in the best interest of all the people in 
his district as well as for the Nation. 

During the eight complete Congresses in 
which McDonovucn has served, he has intro- 
duced the following major bills which have 
resulted in ultimate action and public law. 

Now let’s have a look at the McDonough 
record. 

California ownership of tidelands: A_ bill 
to establish the title of.the States to tide- 
lands areas was introduced by McDonoucH 
in the 79th Congress. His fight to establish 
California's ownership of tideland property 
which is so important to the citizens of our 
State culminated in enactment of Public 
Law 31, 88d Congress, which recognizes Cali- 
fornia’s ownership of tideland property. 

Los Angeles post office expansion: A bill 
for the expansion and remodeling of the ter- 
minal annex post office was introduced by 
McDonovucH in the 80th Congress. . The im- 
provement and extension of facilities at ter- 
minal annex which included an additional 
fioor on the building was necessary as this 
post office handles the bulk of ingoing and 
outgoing mail for the Los Angeles area, and 
the tremendous population increase in the 
Los Angeles area since World War II resulted 
in a corresponding increase in the mail load 
handled at terminal annex. The expansion 
and remodeling of terminal annex has been 
completed as a result of Public Law 238, 81st 
Congress, and efficient mail service in the 
Los Angeles area has been maintained. 

Federal buildings for Los Angeles: Con- 
gressman McDonoucH introduced a bill in 
the 80th Congress for the construction of a 
new customhouse and Federal office build- 
ing to meet the increased need in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, and to afford 
greater service and convenience to the public. 
Congressional action providing approval of 
this building was completed July 1956, and 
construction on the new Los Angeles cus- 
tomhouse and Federal. office building will 
soon be underway. 

Los Angeles harbor improvements: Los 
Angeles Harbor is one of the largest harbors 
in the United States, and with constantly 
increasing commerce, facilities for the load- 
ing and unloading of vessels must be ex- 
panded with harbor channels extended and 
enlarged to provide more space for Vessels 
and to assure adequate channels for larger 
vessels to make port at Los Angeles. 

Congressman McDonovucu introduced bills 
to improve the east basin of Los Angeles 
Harbor by dredging and enlarging, and to 
improve the west basin including the re- 
moval of a drawbridge, and these harbor im- 
provements were authorized in Public Law 
641, 84th Congress. 

He also obtained reimbursement to the 
city of Los Angeles for funds which had been 
expended on the East Basin Harbor improve- 
ment for necessary immediate work prior to 
the congressional authorization. 

Air pollution control—smog: Recognizing 
the serious threat of smog to the health 
and welfare of every citizen of Los Angeles, 
McDonovue6H introduced a bill in the 84th 
Congress to provide for research by the Fed- 
eral Government into the causes of air pol- 
lution, its control. and prevention, 

The Federal program for research on air 
pollution now in progress under the direc- 
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tion of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was inaugurated with enactment 
of Public Law 159, 84th Co’ 

Marina Del Rey project: The McDonough 
bill introductd in the 83d pro- 
vided for authorization of the Marina Del 
Rey small craft harbor, a project urgently 
needed to supply a base for the U.S. Coast 
Guard Air-Sea Rescue Unit, and which also 
will provide additional small-craft facilities 
and a useful recreation area. Authorization 
for this project was included in Public Law 
780, 83d Congress. Congressman Mc- 
Donoven’s vigorous efforts also obtained. 
the following appropriations for the Marina 
Del Rey project: $25,000, Public Law 163, 
84th Congress; $355,000, Public Law 641, 84th 
Congress, 

Repeal of taxes: Congressman McDonNoucH 
introduced legislation in the 80th Congress 
to repeal the excise tax on theater admis- 
sions. Partial repeal of the admission excise 
tax was enacted under Public Law 324 of the 
83d Congress and Public Law 1010, 84th 
Congress. 

Veterans: In the 79th Congress, Mc- 
DonovcH introduced a bill to extend Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance for 5 additional 
years thereby assuring life-insurance bene- 
fits for all men in service which otherwise 
would have terminated. The extension of 
National Service Life Insurance was estab- 
lished under Public Law 118, 79th Congress. 

McDonovcH introduced a bill in the 83d 
Congress to extend the 3-year presumption 
of service connection to veterans in all types 
of tuberculosis. This bill was designed to 
bring relief to many veterans with types of 
tuberculosis other than pulmonary, which 
were contracted as a result of service. The 
3-year presumption of service connection 
was extended to veterans in all types of 
tuberculosis under Public Law 241, 83d 
Congress. 

McDonoveu introduced legislation In the 
85th Congress to increase pensions for widows 
of Spanish-American War veterans, The in- 
crease in pension was effective under Public 
Law 425, 85th Congress. 

Armed services: The McDonough bill in- 
troduced in the 82d Congress fixed the per- 
sonnel strength of the United States Marine 
Corps to assure full efficiency of the corps, 
and also gave the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps a place on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This was accomplished with the en- 
actment of Public Law 416, 82d Congress. 

Air Force Academy: A bill to establish 
an Air Force Academy to provide the highly 
specialized training necessary to provide 
competent and efficient officers for the 
United States Air Force necessary for the 
defense of our Nation was introduced by 
McDonovucH in the 8lst Congress. The 
U.S. Air Force Academy, now located in 
Colorado, was authorized with enactment of 
Public Law 325, 83d Congress. 

Post Graduate Naval Academy in Cali- 
fornia: The McDonough bill to establish 
an additional Naval Academy in California 
and his fight to improve and extend facili- 
ties for the technical training of officers for 
the US. Navy resulted in  estab- 
lishment of the Post Graduate Naval School 
at Monterey, Calif., December 22, 1951. 

U.S. flag: McDonovcn introduced House 
Joint Resolution 167 in the 80th Congress 
to assure that the flag of the United States 
always shall receive proper respect and be 
placed in its proper position by providing 
that no foreign or supranational flag shall 
be displayed in s# superior position or in 
place of the flag of the United States. 

This protection of the flag of the United 
States was established with enactment of 
Public Law 107, 83d Congress. 

Scientific research: In the 85th Congress, 
McDonovuen introduced a bill to establish 
the'National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. The National Aeronautics and 
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oe Administration was established with 
enactment of Public Law 568, 85th 


Genin. 
In the 80th Congress, McDonoveH intro- 
duced a bill to provide a research program 
to develop economical methods to convert 
sea water to fresh. This program is of vital 
importance to southern California, as a 
practical economical method which will con- 
vert sea water to fresh for industrial, agri- 
cultural, and domestic use, will help solve 
the all important problem of continuous 
adequate water supply to meet continuing 
needs of an increasing population and in- 
dustry. This bill also provided for estab- 
lishment of demonstration plants, one of 
which is scheduled for construction in 
southern California with construction be- 
ginning early in 1961. 

The research program now in progress by 
the Federal Government to convert sea 
water to fresh was initiated under Public 
Law 448, 82d Congress. 

McDonovueH also introduced a bill in the 
80th Congress to provide for Federal research 
into the causes and treatment of multiple 
sclerosis. This program was initiated under 
Public Law 835, 84th Co! c 

Statehood for Hawaii: McDonovucH intro- 
duced legislation in the 80th Congress to 
grant statehood to Hawaii. Hawaii became 
the 50th State in the Union with the enact- 
ment of Public Law 3 of the 86th Congress. 

Automobile exhaust control: McDonovcH 
introduced a bill in the 86th Congress to pro- 
vide for the necessary research by the Sur- 
geon General to establish the amounts of ex- 
haust gases discharged by motor vehicles and 
their effect on human health to provide the 
basis for necessary Federal control to elimi- 
nate harmful exhaust from motor vehicles. 
Research was authorized under Public Law 
493 of the 86th Congress. 

Recognition of the American schoolteacher: 
A bill introduced in the 82d Congress by 
McDonovexu provided for the issue of a spe- 
cial postage stamp honoring our American 
schoolteachers who receive so little recogni- 
tion for the service they render to our Nation. 

The special stamp honoring the American 
schoolteacher was issued July 1, 1957. 

Equal rights: A bill introduced by Mc- 
DonoveH in the 82d Congress provided nat- 
uralized citizenship rights to all immigrants 
having the right to permanent residence in 
the United States, and provided quotas for 
Asian and Pacific peoples. The provisions 
of this bill were included in Public Law 414, 
82d Congress. 

IMPORTANT DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
CONGRESSMAN GORDON L. M’DONOUGH 


Banking and Currency Committee 


McDonovucH is a ranking member of the 
powerful and important Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which has jurisdiction over 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction, 
the International Finance Corporation, and 
all legislation concerning the financing and 
rehabilitation of homes, and military hous- 
ing. 

Housing Subcommittee 

He is also a ranking member of the House 
Subcommittee on Housing which has made 
a specific and detailed study of the need for 
all types of housing throughout the United 
States, which includes multiple housing, in- 
dividual homes, slum clearance, and reha- 
bilitation, and reconstruction of blighted 
areas in the cities throughout the Nation. 

Committee on Science and Astroneutics 

He is a ranking member of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics which has the 
duty and responsibility to pioneer the study 
of interplanetary travel and communication, 
and outer space exploration. The efforts of 
this committee have resulted in the success- 
ful advances in the exploration of outer 
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space and the establishment of its practical 

uses as typified by Tiros I, Pioneer V, Echo 

I, and others. 

Joint Senate and House Committee on 
Defense Production 


He is also a member of the Joint Senate 
and House Defense Production Committee, 
which has the responsibility of making a 
continuous study of the programs author- 
ized by the Defense Production Act and of 
reviewing the progress achieved in the 
execution and administration of these pro- 
grams for the defense of our Nation. 


Voting record and attendance 


With the multiple duties and responsibil- 
ities required by the foregoing committee 
assignments and congressional responsibil- 
ities, McDonovGH has one of 
the best records for being present and vot- 
ing on important and vital issues debated 
and voted upon in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

He is also a member of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union by appointment of the 
Speaker and approval of the House. 

He was a U.S. delegate to the 46th Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which was held in London in September 
1957, and also a U.S. delegate to the 48th 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which was held in Warsaw, Poland in Sep- 
tember of 1959. Some 700 delegates from 46 
countries attended the Conferences. 





Resolution of the Commercial Law 
League of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by the Commercial Law League 
of America at its annual convention, 
held in French Lick, Ind., July 17-20: 

Whereas there are certain instrumentali- 
ties of the US. Government which are 
known as nonappropriated fund activities; 
and 

Whereas these nonappropriated fund ac- 
tivities carry on their functions without ben- 
efit of congressional appropriations; and 

Whereas these nonappropriated fund ac- 
tivities include such important Government 
commercial activities as the operation of 
military post exchanges and ship stores with 
annual gross sales in excess of $1,200 million; 
and 

Whereas the nonappropriated fund activi- 
ties are the only Government instrumentali- 
ties which are still cloaked with sovereign 
immunity from legal suit; and 

Whereas it would be in the best interests 
of industry, commerce and labor that this 
cloak of sovereign immunity be removed 
from the nonappropriated fund activities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commercial Law 
League of America favor the passage of 
appropriate legislation to remove the sov- 
ereign immunity which shields the non- 
appropriated fund activities so that they 
might be sued in courts of law to the same 
extent as any other instrumentality of the 
US. Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commercial Law 
League of America instruct its duly author- 
ized representatives to take appropriate 
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steps to draft and to arrange for the intro- 
duction of proposed legislation to carry out 
the purpose of the above resolution, and 
to encourage its membership to actively sup- 
port the same. 





Report From Washington by Stuyvesant 
Wainwright 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my eighth annual report from 
Washington to the citizens of Long Is- 
land’s First District. It is my custom 
each year to submit this report so that 
a record of the year’s congressional busi- 
ness is available. At this point I ask your 
permission, Mr. Speaker, to address my- 
self directly to the men and women of 
Suffolk and Nassau Counties. 

The simplest breakdown is to divide 
this report into two parts: First, a legis- 
lative report on this 86th Congress, prop- 
erly labeled the “Wait and See” Con- 
gress; the second part will deal with per- 
sonal service rendered in the district and 
to the individual. 

I, LEGISLATIVE SECTION 


In 1958 at the conclusion of the 85th 
Congress I wrote in this report that the 
85th had been a good session. That also 
was a Democrat-controlled Congress; but 
in 1957 and 1958 the Democrats cooper- 
ated in the national interest. It was not 
a@ major election year. Unfortunately, 
the same cannot be said for the present 
86th Congress. With presidential elec- 
tions in the offing, the Congress—with a 
2-to-1 Democrat majority—turned from 
statesmanship to gamemanship. 

The Democratic leadership—the 
JOHNSON-RAYBuRN team—failed to take 
action on issues which they were later 
to incorporate in their party platform. 
They rejected all major requests made 
by President Eisenhower in January. A 
few of these requests were: liberalization 
of the Immigration Laws, a Farm Bill 
designed to eliminate “give-away,” much 
needed additional Federal judgeships, 
new conservation proposals, a sound 
minimum wage, health insurance for the 
aged, a housing bill, school construction 
aid, a depressed area assistance bill, and 
proper financing of the interstate high- 
way program, With legislation flound- 
ering, Congress recessed on July 2 for 
the hoopla of party conventions. Need- 
ed bills gave way to balloon flying, his- 
trionics, and portly cheer leaders reviv- 
ing the “old college spirit.” After 10 
days of hearts and flowers, 6 weeks of 
recess and Nrxon and KENNEDY both 
nominated on the first ballot, Congress 
reassembled. 

The Senate returned on August 8 and 
proceeded to accuse President Eisenhow- 
er of being “silly” to expect twenty-one 
measures to be passed in 4 weeks. Yet 
the President had been urging 18 of 
these measures for 2 years. The Sen- 
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ate then turned to discussing which pres- 
idential nominee had been absent from 
the Senate on more occasions. A cres- 
cendo came when 3 hours of oratory was 
delivered at the celebration of a Sena- 
tor’s 50th birthday. All this momentous 
drama played to a sell-out audience in 
the galleries. Occasionally a young 
spectator would lean on the rail under 
the approving eye of a parent, display- 
ing a “Vote for ” banner until an 
usher would smilingly reprove this of- 
fender to senatorial dignity. 

The House convened on August 
15 and in an entire week worked the 
grand total of 1 hour and 12 minutes. 
The Democratic leader did not even 
bother to show up in Washington. The 
reason the House loafed through the 
week of August 15 is the fact that 
KENNEDY and Jouwson in the Senate 
could not unify their party—66 Demo- 
crats, 34 Republicans—behind the Demo- 
cratic Party platform. 

The reason the Senate twiddled its 
thumbs in political quandary lay in 
ineffectual leadership. During the final 
2 weeks of the rump session, Congress 
could only manage compromise measures 
on care for the aged and minimum wage. 
Of the 21 needed bills advocated by the 
President, 4 were enacted—2 of these 
being the ratification of the Antarctica 
Treaty and the appropriation of funds 
for Latin American aid. Of the five 
“must” issues in the Democratic pro- 
gram, none was successful. The Ken- 
nedy bills on minimum wage and care 
for the aged were defeated by his own 
party. 

The lesson here is that wishful think- 
ing does not enact legislation. An old 
Democrat, Columnist Walter Lippmann, 
summed it up a few days ago as follows: 

It is plain enough that the Democrats 
would be better off if there had been no 
August session of Congress. Senator JoHn- 
son and Speaker Rarsurn, who engineered 
it, made a miscalculation. They supposed 
that the session would help JoHNson to win 
the presidential nomination and then to 
shine in August as the great legislative op- 
erator. In fact, with President Eisenhower 
in the White House, the odds were over- 
whelmingly against any Democratic success. 
For while the Democratic majority can say 
“No” to the President, and they did, a Repub- 
lican President can say “No” to a Democratic 
majority, and he did. In our congressional 
system positive political achievement in a 
very short session against the will of the 
President is impossible. 


That the Democratic leaders failed, 
even with their immense majority, can 
mean only one thing. The Democratic 
majority refused to buy the Kennedy 
legislative proposals. Senator KENNEDY 
already feels that this congressional re- 
jection of his program may cause his de- 
feat in November. 

II. PERSONAL SERVICE RENDERED TO THE DISTRICT 
AND TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


Due to the incredible population 
growth of the first district—the 1960 
census shows a count of approximately 
900,000 persons—this personal service 
Phase of congressional work has in- 
creased almost beyond the physical abil- 
ity of my small staff and myself. It is 
virtually impossible for me to spend as 
much time on each case as I would like, 
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However, you may be sure that I examine 
each individual problem to make certain 
that proper action is taken. I am espe- 
cially proud of my professional, nonpo- 
litical staff who have worked long; extra 
hours to serve you. 

Of this year’s several hundred military 
cases, over 94 percent have been success- 
fully resolved. A great many people 
think this type of work is easy for a Con- 
gressman, It just is not so. For ex- 
ample, the Congressman can never him- 
self authorize a compassionate reassign- 
ment or a transfer. The decision is up 
to the military service. All the Repre- 
sentative can do is to make sure all the 
facts are reviewed, Unfortunately, it is 
often true that the armed services get 
bogged down in the tremendous volume 
of peacetime administration. Request 
forms might lie weeks in a sergeant’s 
“in” box. A Congressman stimulates the 
machinery, cuts the redtape. 

The annual review of our files 
reveals over 100 veterans cases com- 
pleted, 267 passports and citizenship 
cases expedited and 136 visa cases han- 
died and processed. This is over three 
times the number received by the aver- 
age legislator. The visa problems we 
receive are extremely complicated. One 
individual case, successful this year, was 
actually initiated early in 1955. It con- 
cerned @ young man of Polish descent, 
born in this country. He was taken to 
Poland as a child by his parents and thus 
acquired dual citizenship. Having re- 
mained in Poland by necessity during the 
war, his chance to come to the United 
States finally arrived in 1955. Naturally, 
this was within his right as an Ameri- 
can citizen. The problem arose when 
the Polish, Communist-controlled gov- 
ernment, ignoring his American birth, 
claimed him as a national. After 5 
years of negotiation with the State De- 
partment, our Embassy in Warsaw, the 
Immigration Service, and relatives in the 
United States, Iam happy to report that 
the man and his family have arrived 
safely in this country. Incidentally the 
file of correspondence in this case is over 
4 inches thick. It is also most grati- 
fying to have been of assistance in hav- 
ing several foreign-born orphans admit- 
ted for adoption by couples in Suffolk 
and Nassau—five from Korea, two from 
Italy, two from Germany, and one each 
from Greece and Norway. Miss Alison 
Anderson of my staff has done unselfish 
service on all these cases. 

Another service to this office is to ful- 
fill requests for everything from a 400- 
foot Navy destroyer, the U.S.S. Myles S. 
Fox, for Port Jefferson’s Fourth of July 
celebration, to simply a copy of a House 
resolution. Perhaps the bulkiest item in 
this category was the many flags that 
were flown at my request over the Cap- 
ito] this Fourth of July. As a matter of 
interest, these flags will some day be col- 
lectors’ items in that they were certified 
by the Architect of the Capitol as hav- 
ing been fllown on the first day our 50- 
star flag became official. Since it is 
rather unlikely that there will be any 
additional States admitted te the Union 
for many years, or possibly ever, this 
event is historic, All flags so flown are 
paid for by the constituent, 





over a number of local stations. Both 
of these efforts are designed to give you 
a better insight into the workings of our 
Government. This is based on my fun- 
damental belief that a Representative is 
responsible to the people. What he does 
or fails to do in Washington is in the 
last analysis your concern, Perhaps the 
high point of this year’s radio programs 


‘was the interview with Capt. Edward 


Beach, a distinguished friend and skip- 
per of the Navy’s atomic-powered sub- 
marine, Triton, immediately after the 
return from his epic, globe-encircling 
voyage. 

Another important area of service is 
to provide you with proper postal facili- 
ties. In this instance it is necessary to 
repeat the fact that Suffolk and Nassau 
Counties are colossal “growth regions.” 
I would estimate that an average of four 
letters a day leave my office on some 
postal matter. This year we have been 
especially fortunate in acquiring a rec- 
ord of 15 new post offices—Babylon, 
Center Moriches, East Hampton, East 
Islip, East Patchogue, East Setauket, 
Massapequa, Montauk, Shelter Island, 
Greenport, Shirley, East Quogue, Farm- 
ingdale, Farmingville, and Shoreham, In 
addition, Amityville now has “foot de- 
livery”; Cutchogue, Farmingdale, and 
Greenport all have new R.F.D. routes; 
Port Jefferson will have outgoing mail on 
Sunday; Sag Harbor has delivery service 
to North Haven; and Westhampton 
Beach has had city delivery approved. 
Each one of these items represents many 

man-hours in Washington, especially on 
the part of Mr. Ralph A. Patterson of 
my staff. 

As in past years there have been sev~ 
eral million dollars in Federal Housing 
Administration loans and Defense De- 
partment contracts awarded to Long Is- 
land. This fact in itself is a mark of 
economic growth and national prosper- 
ity. The Army Corps of Engineers re- 
ports over $5 million in construction in 
Suffolk alone. While on the subject of 
the engineers, I might mention that their 
work at Fire Island Inlet has not been 
satisfactory. Guided by the New York 
Park Commission, they failed to provide 
the type of inlet channel to give maxi- 
mum safety. Several tragedies have oc- 


curred. All that they did was to put | 


sand on the park commission beach. All 
my attempts to keep this from happen- 
ing were to no avail. At the present time 
I have asked for a complete review of 
the project. This along with my beach 
erosion program must be constantly 
watched or else the State park commis- 
sion will force deviation. 

My personal economic prediction for 
Long Island, highly accurate over the 
past 8 years, is extremely optimistic for 
the next 6 months. Despite every effort 
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of partisan Democratic politics to claim 
that we are in the midst of a depres- 
sion, the proof contained in facts and 
figures continues to provide evidence of 
a healthy, expanding economy. 

Finally, through our efforts the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has agreed to lo- 
cate a new $41 million air route traffic 
control center near MacArthur Airport 
in Islip, as well as to relocaie a facility 
at Montauk. 

As you know, I hold regular office 
hours in Huntington and Wainscott on 
alternate weekends to hear your prob- 
lems and suggestions. In Washington 
I welcome your mail. An effective de- 
mocracy must involve, by its very nature, 
the interest and opinions of all its mem- 
ber citizens. It is a pleasure and an 
honor to serve you in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you for this op- 
portunity to address my annual report 
- the people of the First District of New 

ork. 





Life Line Program Has Grassroots 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the patri- 
otic and religious educational move- 
ment known as Life Line is having a 
tremendous impact on the thinking of 
Americans about important national 
issues. 

Under Life Line’s auspices, a daily 
radio program, originating in Washing- 
ton, is broadcast over more than 100 
stations throughout the country. Also, 
there is published a triweekly news- 
paper, Life Lines; containing up-to-the- 
minute discussions of matters that are 
of vital interest to all Americans who 
are concerned about preserving freedom 
in the world. 

An example of the influence of the 
Life Line movement is shown in a letter 
recently received by the organization 
from a constituent of mine, Mr. Curtis 
Bozarth of Lampasas, Tex. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert this letter in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD: 





Lampasas, TEX., August 25, 1960. 
Lare LINE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I am a US. history teacher in 
Lampasas Junior High School and am very 
interested in the program called “Life Line.” 
I have been working on a program in my 
classes which we call Freedom Foundation. 
We attempt to give the American way of 
life or our American heritage much greater 
stress than before. We started this pro- 
gram in 1951 and have had great success. 
As I listen to “Life Line” over WFAA, Dal- 
las, Tex., I can see we are interested in the 
same thing, namely preserving our Amer- 
ican way of life against government social 
problems. 

In our school, from the ist grade through 
grade 12, we carry on this . We do 
a very simple thing and we think it is very 
successful. We stress eight basic principles 
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which cover the. American way of life; 
namely: 

1. Freedom of the individual. 

2. Importance of the individual. 

3. Trust in God as each individual under- 
stand Him; freedom of religion. 

4. Dignity of work. 

5. The profit motive. 

6. Free competition. 

7. Government as a protector, not a pro- 
vider. 

8. Private ownership of property. 

As you can see, we are trying to accom- 
plish the same thing you are. We believe it 
can be done in the classroom. I am inter- 
ested in securing information I can use in 
my class work or club programs. “Life Line” 
has so many good ideas that I am wonder- 
ing of you could send me copies of talks 
or ony other information. I assure you 
that it will be used to good advantage. 

Thanking you in advance for your trouble 
on my behalf, Iam, 

Respectfully yours, 
Curtis BozartTH. 





Jets and Whirlybirds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by the inclusion of this 
editorial so that attention will be called 
to the fact that the Federal Aviation 
Agency is currently planning the inau- 
guration of airline service at the new 
$100 million Dulles International Airport 
on July 1, 1961. It is claimed that this 
airport will be a showpiece since it has 
been designed in the most modern man- 
ner for the exclusive purpose of serving 
the Capital of our country. Dulles In- 
ternational Airport is located some 30 
miles west of Washington. Even under 
the most optimum conditions, surface 
transportation can be expected to con- 
sume a very substantial amount of time. 
I am advised that new, 155 miles per 
hour, 25-passenger helicopters will be 
operating in the New York area next 
spring. With similar machines operat- 
ing in the District, the distance between 
Dulles International and downtown 
Washington could be covered in under 
10 minutes. It seems that this matter 
deserves the urgent attention of both the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 

The editorial follows: 
[From the Washington Sunday Star, July 10, 

1960] 
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The Federal Aviation Agency wisely is 
seeking bids for a variety of transit facilities 
to link the Dulles International Airport to 
Washington and the National Airport, for 
the 30-mile distance to the city is sure to 
pose severe headaches when the new jet air- 
port opens next summer. Along with ground 
transportation, however, we think the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would be well advised to 
consider the possibilities of regularly sched- 
uled helicopter passenger service, of the sort 
already functioning at air terminals in New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
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Such scheduled service as exists in these 
cities requires a special certification from the 
CAB, and thus far the agency has been re- 
luctant to extend it. The main reason is 
that the New York-Chicago-Los Angeles heli- 
copter operations all have required substan- 
tial Government subsidies, which have been 
granted on the theory that such service is a 
promising venture still in the developmental 
stages. This CAB attitude, of course, is un- 
derstandable, for there are limits to how far 
such subsidy programs can and should go. 

The need for subsidies, however, are ex- 
pected to lessen progressively as new im- 


proved helicopter aircraft are developed. Al- - 


ready, one of the several firms which have 
applied for scheduled flight certification 
here has on order a fleet of 25-passenger tur- 
bine engine helicopters, which will consti- 
tute a step toward more economical opera- 
tion. Other improvements are sure to follow. 

There is no doubt that ground transit car- 
riers, no matter what the future of the 
whirlybirds, will handle most of the airport- 
to-airport and airport-to-city traffic, for the 
passenger load will be enormous and cer- 
tainly ground travel will be cheaper. As a 
supplement, however, officials are becoming 
more and more convinced that the Dulles 
operation also will provide a strong public 
requirement for an effective helicopter pro- 
gram. Its possibiilties, at the very least, 
should be considered, and discussions to this 
end between officials of the FAA and the 
CAB should be initiated before any more 
time elapses. 





Jewish Home for Convalescents To Honor 
Harry D. Cohen, Its President, on the 
Occasion of Its 45th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 11, 1960, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
in New York City, the Jewish Home for 
Convalescents will honor its president, 
Harry D. Cohen. It is important that 
the history and efforts of this institution 
be made a part of this Recorp, for it is 
indeed a classic example of an American 
community effort. 

In reciting the story of the Jewish 
Home for Convalescents, located at 
Grand View on the Hudson, and in 
bringing it to the attention of a larger 
public than the community in New York 
City which it serves, I do so because its 
story is a reflection of life as we know 
it in America—where everyday people 
are concerned about the welfare of a 
neighbor on a true humanitarian level. 
It is a story of good will, opportunity 
and achievement, and in its dissemina- 
tion projects a plan which can benefit 
other communities. To paraphrase an 
early neighbor, bestseller author, Harry 





Golden, “Only in America” could this- 


story be told. 

It was back in 1915 in New York City 
that everyday people struggling to sup- 
port their families, felt the existing need 
to succor the needy who had become ill 
and although discharged from the hos- 
pital, had no place to recuperate. This 
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socially creative urge expressed itself 
in the affiliation of some 15 small fra- 
ternal societies of the East Side which 
began a search for a suitable location 
for a rest home. They planned that 
on the basis of an annual $50 member- 
ship by enough affiliated organizations 
they could create the fund with which 
to initiate the enterprise. Neighborhood 
doctors Phillip Bereano and Julius 
Weiss, merchants Samuel Goldstein and 
Emanuel Bauman, restaurateur Solo- 
mon Hechter, and lawyer Morris D. 
Reiss were of the committee that 
brought back the report that the oppor- 
tunity had been found. It presented 
itself when a roadhouse on the Hudson 
River, some distance from the city, had 
been foreclosed. 

It would only need a deposit of $500 
to sign the contract. The bank was im- 
pressed with the project and made the 
terms easy. 

It had to be a labor of love—how else 
to explain the fact that East Side ladies 
like Jennie Leibowitz, Rose Markowitz, 
Betty Zucker, and Rose Cohen would go 
up to the building on the river to clean 
rooms, wash floors and sew linens. How 
else to explain how Eddie Stein and Max 
Orenstein would solicit the merchants of 
the East Side for their overstocked week- 
end perishable foods and cart them up 
so that needy sick people could be nour- 
ished and restored to health. The efforts 
of this pioneer group ‘soon became the 
talk of the organizational life of the com- 
munity and Roumanian, Hungarian, and 
Russian organizations joined them. In 
time there were some 110 affiliations. 
Labor and industrial groups joined in 
too, for here was 2 group of people that 
was really being helpful to working peo- 
ple. The Masons, Odd Fellows, and 
Pythians and their ladies’ affiliates added 
their support. 

Soon the bank’s mortgage was lifted 
and there was now room for expansion. 
Solaria were built, modern plumbing in- 
troduced and an elevator installed. The 
department of social welfare under 
whose legal supervision the enterprise 
functioned looked upon the program 
with great approval—it rated it A-1 for 
plant. and administration. The home 
had reached a point of development 
where it was referred to as “Grand View 
the Gem on the Hudson.”’ What earned 
it that name was the scenic beauty of 
the Hudson River at that point. The 
patients were resting in chaises and 
lounging chairs on the large veranda 
overlooking the river, with sun, mountain 
air, and river breezes blending in a well 
balanced portion of a health restorative. 
Plentiful food, adequate rest, and medi- 
cal supervision assured speedy recovery. 

The patients represented a true cross 
section of the New York community, 
for this was intended to be a true non- 
sectarian philanthropic enterprise. 
They came from the city’s municipal 
and private hospitals, from the social 
service agencies, and were recommended 
by the fraternal organizations and pri- 
vate physicians. They included people 
with backgrounds of 23 different 
nations, and of all creeds and colors. 
The project of the city people appealed 
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to the neighbors of the surrounding vil- 
lages and the nonsectarian character 
invited the interest of appellate division 
Justice Arthur Tompkins, Grand View 
Mayor James Bloor, and the Drs. Kline 
and Drs. Rooney, fathers and sons. 

In its time the home attracted, in New 
York City, Dr. Julius Weiss, Leather Mer- 
chants Samuel Goldstein and Isaac Lipp- 
man, Counselor Morris D. Reiss, and 
Construction Contractor Maurice 
Scliwartz to become presidents of the or- 
ganization. Samuel Koenig, the textile 
executive, made gifts of substantial im- 
provements. Dr. O. L. Friedman, the 
noted expert on geriatrics, headed the 
medical board. 

Harry D. Cohen, who has been the 
president during the past 10 years, was 
an immigrant who had been brought 
up in a home which had encouraged 
philanthropic interest. ‘Together with 
his brothers he found his way into the 
company of the pioneers in 1915. He 
prospered as a dress manufacturer and 
Miami hotel owner. During all this time 
he has given this philanthropic interest 
the same devotion he has shown to his 
own business activities. 

Recognition has come to the Jewish 
Home for Convalescents in its selection 
as one of the agencies of the Greater 
New York Fund to receive an allocation 
from its annual fund raising campaign. 

An example of the home’s progressive 
outlook is the seminar which is con- 
ducted annually when the social workers 
of the hospitals are taken for a day’s 
outing to the institution where coupled 
with a recreation program, a period is 
devoted to the exchange of ideas of how 
the service can be put to a more efficient 
use by the public, and speakers from the 
department of hospitals and the depart- 
ment of social service are heard. 

The home with its 100-bed capacity 
presently accepts guests for a period of 2 
to 4 weeks and under the new program 
a stay will be of longer duration. It is 
most gratifying that during its existence 
the home has brought important help 
to over 50,000 families in restoring peo- 
ple to health and enabling them to take 
again their positions as active members 
of the community. 

During the past several years, with the 
discovery and use of new drugs and pro- 
cedures, a new hospital approach to im- 
mediate patient ambulation reduced the 
need of convalescence of hospital pa- 
tients in the home as the institution had 
been practicing it for many years. 

Always progressive in outlook, the gov- 
erning board studied the problem and 
learned how urgent was now the need 
for care for the aged sick. There was 
now an overwhelming demand for nurs- 
ing care. It consulted with the depart- 
ment of social welfare and decided to re- 
quest charter authority to extend its 
functions to include nursing care aid to 
supplement its dwindling convalescent 
care program. 

The State’s architects studied the 
building and plans were formulated to 
convert one wing of the building from a 
ward into a series of private rooms. 
They would experiment with the idea of 
a concentrated health and care program 


to serve the community’s needs in‘ one 
center instead of in separate institu- 
tions. The idea would encourage an am- 

existence for all as part of the 


bulatory 
same health and restoration and.mainte- 


nance program. 

A new day was dawning. The oppor- 
tunity .to serve people would now be 
greater than ever and it would be meas- 
ured by the readiness of the organization 
to adapt itself to the needs of the chang- 


ing times, changes dictated by science, 


medical outlook, and community view- 
point. Since the care of the aged was a 
greater responsibility than the care of 
the fully ambulatory convalescent pa- 
tient, the safety measures prescribed by 
law would be extensive and the home 
must be prepared to implement them. 

And so now in its 45th year of exist- 
ence, the institution is launching its pro- 
grams to create these new facilities and 
is bringing itself to the attention of 
foundations, labor, industry, fraternal 
societies, and the legal and accounting 
professions to grant encouragement and 
material aid to a project which may 
serve as a pilot for implementation by 
other communities throughout the land, 
illustrating how a people’s project, al- 
pont unendowed, renders superb 
service. 


U.S. Workers Entitled to Protection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to see an increasing number of Amer- 
icans becoming articulate in their de- 
mands for sensible and constructive 
thinking in our trade and aid programs. 

Certainly it is not unbecoming to an 
American to demand equal rights under 
the law of supply and demand for Amer- 








-ican workers as well as American enter- 


prise. 

If any Member of Congress kids him- 
self or his constituents with the argu- 
ment that “if we do not do the Russians 
will,” he is only doing the bidding of 
those amongst us in both our country 
and abroad whose whole interest in for- 
eign trade and aid is the dollar he makes 
for himself. 

While on the subject of Russia maybe 
our promoters of foreign trade and aid 
ought to know that the Russians have 
a trade policy that shows how they take 
care of home industries and protect their 
own markets. 

The Russian Government forbids any 
article imported into Russia to be sold 
for less than the same article—or 
equal—manufactured in Russia. 

We as Americans should remember one 
simple truth, “We are as strong inter- 
nationally as we are at home—no 
stronger and no weaker.” 

I am happy to present for the Recorp 
the presentation by Thomas Carpenter, 
district 50, research assistant, before 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
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[From United Mine Workers Journal, Aug. 15, 
; 1960] 

U.S. Workers EntiTLep TO PRoTEecTION— 


CuTs on Low-Wacr Imports 


A notice of intention to negotiate pur- 
suant to the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
as amended and extended, including a list 
of dutiable items to be considered, was pub- 
lished in May 1960. Under schedule I en- 
titled “Chemicals, Oils, and Paints,” para- 
graph 1 through paragraph 965 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, there appears a list of chemical, 
oil, and paint products, numbering some 425 
items, imported into the United Siates and 
proposed for consideration in trade agree- 
ment negotiations. Generally speaking, 
these items are either directly or indirectly 
competitive imports of practically every 
major industrial chemical employer in the 
United States. - 

District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, a for purposes of collective 

‘ bargaining, a large number of workers who 
contribute to the production of either the 
source material or the end product of prac- 
tically all of the items listed in the above 
announcement. 

Taking into account the broad scope of the 
chemical industry in the United States, we 
find that a substantial number of the chem- 
icals listed above are used by other indus- 
tries in the production of durable goods: 
that is, building materials, electrical equip- 
ment, furniture and fixtures, hardware, lum- 
ber products, machinery, metal products, 
motor vehicles and equipment, and trans- 
portation equipment; and nondurable goods; 
that is, beverages, food products, leather and 
leather products, packaging, paper and paper 
products, petroleum and coal products, rub- 
ber products and textiles. 

District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, represents, for purposes of collective 
bargaining, a considerable number of work- 
ers employed in the manufacture of those 
products itemized in both the durable and 
nondurable goods lists mentioned above. 

Therefore, in behalf of the members of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
who may be affected by the proposed nego- 
tiations, it is the desire of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, to object to further 
decreases in tariffs on the May, 1960, list. 

Pree enterprise In the United States has 
prospered and grown through competition. 
Competition has caused American industry 


to engage in exhaustive and costly research - 


to make more products cheaper and better. 
We have today, resulting from an intrana- 
tional competitive chemical] industry, a most 
superior complex machine contributing its 
fair share to the success of the United States 
of America in peace and war. The members 
of District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, employed in this industry have likewise 
made substantial contribution to the success 
of this industry and the maintenance of an 
American standard of living. 

Now thiS industry and the people who 
work to make it successful turn to the US. 
Government for the least that can be asked; 
i.e., an opportunity to continue to serve the 
United States. The American worker is en- 
titled to necessary protection from the com- 
petitive imports of products produced by the 
chemical industry in other nations where 
wages, working conditions, and living stand- 
ards are greatly inferior to our own. 

For example, the workers in the six nations 
comprising the European Economic Commu- 
nity receive average hourly earnings that are 
between 21 and 22 percent of the average 
hourly earnings received by the chemical 
worker in the United States. It must be 
noted that the chemical producer in the 
United States is required by law to pay 
minimum straight-time hourly wages of 
nearly double the average hourly earnings of 
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the foreign chemical producer manufactur- 
ing these competitive imports. 

American industry can continually im- 
prove its output per man hour, but produc- 
tivity alone cannot make up the differential 
between the domestic industry wages and 
the wages paid to their foreign counterpart. 

Blocs of nations such as the European 
Economic Community can within that geo- 
graphic area remove trade barriers because 
this relatively small area (approximately 
one-sixth of the size of the United States) 
has within its confines similar living and 
economic conditions. The problem of dif- 
ferentials is of no significance in this com- 
munity of nations. However, comparing the 

of this economic bloc with those of the 
United States, we have the following: 


Comparison of average hourly earnings of 
nonsalaried workers in the chemical in- 
dustry1 in the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) countries with 
comparable workers in the United States 
jor comparable periods 


eis joa Earn- Percent ¥ 
oun ourly ° ear 
domestic Us. rate 
rate dollars 


United States....}.............. $2.31 | 100.00 | 1958 
Belgium: ? 

SE, cncemnciianints $2.08 francs..| .645 | 27.92 | 1958 

Females. ...... 18.59 franes..| .373 | 16.15 | 1958 
German 

(Federal 

Republic): 

Bn ccete 2.51 marks _ 599 | 25.93 | 1958 

Females.......| 1.64 marks__ - 391 16.93 | 1958 
cto Bidinian 234 liras.._.. .374 | 16.19 | 1958 
Luxembourg_...- 32.47 franes_.| .651 | 28.18 |?1957 
Netherlands. .... 1.82 rs..j .482 | 20.87 | 19658 
} 2.50 ---| 505] 21.86 | 1958 


1 International Standard Industrial Classification 3! 
(chemical and chemical cts). 

2 Hourly rate estimated on daily average earnings of 
240.6 franes for male and 139.4 francs for female and an 
average work day of 7.5 hours. Combined average 
hourly earnings (excluding United States) equals $0.503. 
Pereent of combined average to U.S. average equals 21.77 


a Tatest figures available. 


Sources: Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1959, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and U.8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Based on the above data, we find such vast 
differences in the wage structure that it 
would seem completely unrealistic to pre- 
sume that any real competition could exist 
between the domestic and foreign industries, 
based on labor costs portrayed in this table. 

The vast and dynamic machine of the in- 
dustrial United States requires all of its com- 
ponents in working order. The interdepend- 
ence of various large and important segments 
of industry on the chemical industry was 
outlined above and discussed in a statement 
by the president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee 
on Foreign Trade Policy, in 1957, and is weil 
known to interested persons and need not 
be restated here. 

While it is true that some American chemi- 
cal manufacturers have acquired chemical 
plant facilities in foreign countries and enjoy 
cheap foreign labor, that in itself would be 
no justification for the further reduction in 
tariffs in order to unfairly enhance their 
competitive position against the workers in 
the chemical industry in the United States. 

It appears that our Congress is also con- 
cerned about the unilateral trade program. 
On January 26, 1960, Congressman BatLey 
[Representative CLEVELAND M. Bamzy (Demo- 
crat, West Virginia) ] submitted to the House 
of Representatives House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 512, and Senator Kerr [Senator Roserr 
8. Kerr (Democrat, Oklahoma) ] for himself 
and Senators THURMOND, CurTIs, DworsHak, 
ALLOTT, and JoHnsTon (South Carolina), sub- 
mitted to the US. Senate, Senate Concur- 
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rent Resolution 104. These documents ex- 
press the sense of Congress that the United 
States should not grant further tariff reduc- 
tions in the forthcoming negotiations since: 

“Profound changes in the international 
competitive standing of the U.S. producers 
have occurred since the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958; 

“Whereas, imports have increased sharply 
while exports have declined.” 

Both of these resolutions are in appro- 
priate committees. of the respective Houses 
of Congress and we feel certain that they 
capably express a growing concern of Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

On March 30, 1954, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower sent a message to Congress, on 
foreign economic policy, containing the 
following passage: 

“I have approved the Commission's recom- 
mendations that the United States withhold 
reductions in tariffs on products made by 
workers receiving wages which are substand- 
ard in the exporting country. This policy 
shall be placed in effect. I have also ap- 
proved the Commission’s recommendations 
concerning raising of labor standards 
through consultative procedures and coop- 
eration in international conferences such as 
those sponsored by the International Labor 
Organization.” 

The essence of the first sentence a the 
President's message, quoted above, is also 
stated on page viii of the Notice of U.S. 
Intention to Negotiate. 

This announced policy should bear some 
weight in these negotiations where the wages 
paid in the exporting nations are substand- 
ard to those of the United States. The 
United States of America has adopted a very 
formal policy as to what is substandard. 
This is outlined in the Pair Labor Standards 
Act. This act proclaims that all persons, 
employed by employers engaged in interstate 
commerce, shall be paid not less than $1 per 
hour. If we are to compete in international 
commerce, the United States must require 
that any foreign producer, desiring to sell 
his products in the American market, pay his 
workers the minimum required to be paid 
under domestic policy. The alternative, 
then, is to impose necessary restrictions on 
competitive imports, produced under sub- 
standard wages and working conditions, as 
will more fully protect the American worker 
in his employment opportunities as a citizen 
and as a taxpayer. 


WE SHOULD NOT UNDERSELL OURSELVES 


The policies of the United States are not 
to be taken lightly by Americans themselves 
nor should they be undersold to our foreign 
counterparts. 

The history of the United States ts re- 
splendent with bold and virtuous actions. 
In this matter, an action to raise the stand- 
ard of living of foreign workmen to that of 
American workmen is preferable to lowering 
the American standard to that of our for- 
eign competition. 

In reemphasizing the position of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, in this 
matter, it is noted that under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act we have, by law, estab- 
lished certain restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of child labor by domestic em- 
ployers. Oppressive child labor is defined as 
the employment of minors (1) under 18 in 
occupations found to be particularly haz- 
ardous, (2) under 16 in any other occupa- 
tion, and (3) under 14 in limited work out- 
side school hours in nonmanufacturing and 
nonmining occupations. 

Further, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, there is established a national policy 
that all persons, employed by employers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, shall be paid 
not less than $1 per hour. Consideration is 
now being given by Congress of increasing 
the minimum under the Fair Labor Stand- 
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ards Act from $1 per hour to $1.25 per hour 
by step rates over a period of 3 years. 

In connection with this subject matter, 
it might be well for both the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, during their investigation of 
this matter, to consider the imposition of 
additional import restrictions on goods pro- 
duced by foreign manufacturers which pay 
wage rates to their employees and impose 
restrictions on their workers that are below 
the minimum standards required by law to 
be maintained wita respect to domestic 
manufacturers within the United States of 
America. 

We respectfully submit that we are op- 
posed to any further reduction of tariff du~- 
ties on competitive imports during the forth- 
coming negotiations. 








At the Summit: Rubble and Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Jay~Lovestone 
as it appeared in the AFL-CIO Free 
Trade Union News of June 1960. Jay 
Lovestone is assistant director of the 
AFL-CIO department of international 
affairs: 

AT THe Summir: RUBBLE AND REALITY 

(By Jay Lovestone) 

Khrushchev worked hard to get the Paris 
summit. There he expected, as Hitler did at 
Munich, through massive intimidation, to 
have the heads of the democratic states make 
new concessions which would enable him to 
pursue more advantageously further political 
and territorial aggrandizement. Berlin, as 
the most exposed position of the democratic 
camp, was his immediate target. Sole posses- 
sion of all Berlin would assure success for 
his next act of aggrandizement: another sum- 
mit when he felt he would be strong enough 
to confront the democratic world with an- 
other ultimatum promoting his drive for 
Soviet domination of all Europe. 

At the Paris summit, Khrushchev also 
hoped to have the Big Three agree to some 
arms reduction scheme without adequate 
control. Thereby, he sought to weaken West- 
ern capacity for effective military defense, 

After Camp David, the Soviet dictator was 
optimistic. President Eisenhower used Khru- 
shchev’s own words when he referred to the 
“abnormal situation” in Berlin. He raised 
Khrushchev’s spirits still higher when he said 
that the position of the Western troops in 
Berlin could not be guaranteed. 

Christmas 1959 saw the free world in the 
grip of a great illusion about the Paris sum- 
mit reducing international tension and as- 
suring peace. Many were suffering from a 
great obsession that Khrushchev was en- 
dowed with a peaceful disposition and good 
will, which provided a unique opportunity for 
attaining just and harmonious relations be- 
tween East and West. At the beginning of 
the new year, the free world was vacillating 
and fearful. And, to cap it all, the United 
States was approaching a presidential elec- 
tion campaign with its countless possibilities 
for confusion and partisan conflicts, 

NOT FOR APPEASEMENT 


But the American people were not for ap- 
peasement of Soviet expansionism, Intensely 





eager as they were for peace, they were not 
Khrushchev had broken 


at all convinced that 
with Stalinist cold war policy. At this time, 
other vol 


“Khrushchev has been more truculent and 
demanding in his aggression than Stalin. 
The present Kremlin course toward the prob- 
lem of German reunification and Berlin is 
far tougher than the hardest Soviet proposals 
put forward under Stalin. In the current 
Berlin crisis, the Kremlin is seeking to push 
its territorial position considerably westward 
by absorbing first Berlin and then all Ger- 
many behind the Iron Curtain. No diplo- 
matic niceties or jovial smiles can hide this 
ominous development.” 

The subsequent Adenauer and De Gaulle 
visits to the United States stimulated the 
maturing realistic American attitude toward 
the projected summit. State Department 
declarations began to reflect the growing sen- 
timent among the people for negotiating the 
Berlin issue at the summit without being 
bound by costly concessions previously of- 
fered to Moscow by the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers at the Geneva Conference. 

It soon dawned upon the Kremlin that the 
United States, with varying degrees of sup- 
port from its allies, was not going to oblige 
Khrushchev. At this point, it is important 
to keep in mind certain dates significantly 
emphasized by the Kremlin. According to 
Khrushchev, an American U-2 plane had 
violated Soviet air space on April 9. During 
a reception at the Czechoslovak Embassy in 
Moscow, he said: “This reconnaissance plane 
* * * should have been shot down. But our 
military missed the chance, to say the least.” 
Though fully aware of this incident, Pravda 
reaffirmed, on April 18, its faith im the 
strategy of peaceful coexistence. _ 

But soon, there was to be a change of 
Soviet tune. On April 20, Under Secretary 
of State Dillon strongly assured the AFL— 
CIO Conference on World Affairs that the 
United States would not hand over Berlin 
to Moscow or accept any disarmament with- 
out effective control. The Dillon address was 
the turning point in Soviet calculations as 
to what it could expect at the Summit. On 
April 25, at Baku, Khrushchev replied to 
Dillon with a menacing declaration regard- 
ing Berlin. He said: 


“Preservation of the present situation in 
West Berlin would signify the preservation 
of a breeding ground of provocations, a 
breeding ground that may give rise to all 
sorts of surprise developments and conflicts 
and may even cause a catastrophe.” 


This was the tipoff that the Kremlin saw 
practically no prospect for the summit set- 
tling the Berlin issue to its satisfaction. In 
addition, the Geneva disarmament negotia- 
tions showed strong Western unity in insist- 
ing on effective international control. By 
now, it was clear to the Kremlin that the 
summit was to meet in a new atmosphere 
and not in the clouds of Camp David. 


WHY DID KHRUSHCHEV EXPLODE? 


Unmindful of this important turn of af- 
fairs, many, who were prisoners of high 
hopes and grand illusions, were surprised 
and stunned by Khrushchev’s torpedoing of 
the summit. Attempts to explain his de- 
structive action have ranged from the seri- 
ous to the superficial and the silly. These 
explanations generally rested on the false 
assumption that Khrushchev was ferced into 
dynamiting the summit by heavy triple 
pressure: (1) by the Stalinists under Sus- 
lov's leadership; (2) by the military; and 
(3) by the Chinese Communists. One cor- 
respondent, William L. Ryan, cabled from 
Paris: 
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his ble savagery, he has been able 
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it was Lenin who initated the so-called 
peaceful coexistence policy as part of the 
strategy for Communist world domination. 
Khrushchev’s teacher and master, Stalin, 
pursued this strategy vigorously in the thir- 
ties. His peaceful coexistence fiirtations 
with democracies were soon followed by the 
Stalin-Hitler marriage and the Soviet ara 
against little Finland as an aggressor. 

pages from the history of Soviet iottaen 
policy help in und Khrushchev’'s 
good behavior before Paris bad behavior 
at the summit, 

In regard to Soviet foreign and domestic 
policy, Khrushchev’s head and hand are no 
longer seriously questioned—let alone chal- 
lenged—in the Kremlin hierarchy. The so- 
called anti-Party group of Malenkov-Molotov 
has been destroyed. Whether Molotov is a 
diplomatic goatherd in Outer Mongolia or 
Malenkov is a shepherd in some remote So- 
viet village, is of no political consequence. 
Marshal Zhukov and Bulganin are now polit- 
ical zeros. Just before the Paris summit, 
Khrushchev tightenéd his grip on the Party 
machinery through another substantial re- 
organization of the Party hierarchy. The il- 
lusions Khrushchey generated about himself 
in the free world and the prestige gained 
through the sputniks and the luniks have 
strengthened his authority throughout the 
Iron Curtain domain, 

In comparison with his behavior at Paris, 
Khrushchev’s speech in East Berlin, imme- 
diately after the summit debacle, was “re- 
strained” and rather mild. It did not an- 
nounce that Moscow was about to sign its 
oft-threatened separate peace with Pankow. 
It set no new ultimatum. This soft speech 
showed how wrong were those who main- 
tained that Khrushchev had been forced by 
a Suslov-led hard-line opposition to be 
tough—3 days before—at Paris. In effect, 
that would mean‘ that Khrushchev could, 
in one night, by telephone, defeat his so- 
called Stalinist opposition and again become 
good enough for the western democracies to 
put even greater trust in him and his co- 
existence campaign. 

ROLE OF MILITARY FORCES 


The argument that the military forced 
Khrushchev to torpedo the Paris summit, 
abandon his peaceful coexistence policy, 
and adopt a hard line is equally wrong. 
The theory that the military dictate Moscow 
foreign policy is not exactly new. Only a 
few years ago, we were told that the Soviet 
military were the great hope and force for 
the liberalization of Soviet policy at home 
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and abroad. Marshal Zhukov was then 
hailed as the great countervailing force to 
Khrushchev. 


November 1957. Now we are asked to believe 
that the military are for an aggressive Soviet 
foreign policy, while Khrushchev is for an 
understanding with the West. Khrushchev, 
we are told, has to follow the “tough line” 
dictates of jhe army. 

The theory is based on a misconception 
of the relationship between the Communist 
Party and the armed forces. The Soviet 
military are not the masters but the instru- 
ments and servants of the Communist 
Party. Any reversing of this relationship 
would mean the end of the one-party system 
in the Soviet Union. Such a change could 
not be brought about without a deep-going 
transformation, possibly a revolt or even a 
revolution. 

Such a change could not be brought about 
without a deep-going revolution. Nothing 
of this sort has occurred in the Soviet Union 
before, during, or since the Paris fiasco. In 
fact, only a few days before the summit 
conference, Khrushchey purged the oppo- 
nents of his foreign policy among the high 
commend. Most prominent among the 
purged were Marshal Konev, commander of 
the Warsaw Pact armed forces and known 
for his intransigency in international af- 
fairs; Marshal Sokolovsky, former Chief of 
Staff, and Marshal Rokossovsky. The lat- 
ter two were once closely associated with 
Zhukov. Malinovsky has always been loyal 
to Ehrushchev, to whom he owes his pres- 
ent office. 

Last January, as a step toward modern- 
izing and increasing its striking power, the 
Red Army was reported to have been re- 
duced by about 1,200,000 men, including 
250,000 officers. This reduction decreased 
the prestige and power of the Army in rela- 
tion to the Communist Party. Moreover, 
the ability of the U-2 unarmed reconnais- 
sance planes to penetrate the Soviet defense 
system has certainly not enhanced its status. 

Khrushchev has always met the slightest 
dissatisfaction in the armed forces with in- 
tensified ideological activities and increased 
party control especially of the officer corps. 
Toward this end, an increased number of 
periodicals have been published since the 
beginning of the year to propagate the 
Communist Party viewpoint in the Army. 
Several days before the Paris blowup, there 
was he'd a conference of secretaries of the 
party organizations in the Army. It was 
devoted, among other objectives, to the 
strengthening of party surveillance of the 
armed forces. In this connection, it is ap- 
propriate to cite Sovietskaya Aviatsiya: 

“The role of party political work has 
grown; it has strengthened its influence on 
decisions about concrete tasks for raising 
military preparedness * * * This has found 
expression in the growth of the party ranks. 
Last year, 22 percent more soldiers, sergeants, 
and officers were accepted into the ranks of 
the CPSU than in 1958 * * * In all military 
units, full-fledged party organizations and 
party groups have been created.” (May 12, 
1960.) : 

Some have argued that Malinovsky accom- 
panied Khrushchev to Paris, upon orders 
from his opponents, in order to supervise 
the Soviet dictator. This is not so. Since 
disarmament was to be considered at the 
summit, it was only natural for the Soviet 
Defense Minister to be there. Furthermore 
Mailinovsky’s presence was to symbolize 
Khrushchev's readiness to apply military in- 
timidation. Marshall Malinovsky was taken 
along by Khrushchev as his wild dog and not 
as his watchdog. His role in Paris was also 
to foster the illusion that Ehrushchev now 
heads a constitutional government, since he, 
like Eisenhower, was accompanied by his 
Minister of Defense and Foreign Minister. 
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THE CHINESE FAIRY TALE 

Nor 18 there any foundation in fact for the 
widely held notion that the Chinese Com- 
munists forced Khrushchev to adopt their 
hard line and to blow up the Paris summit. 
Had Pefping been able to bring about such 
a@ reversal of Moscow's international course, 
the entire relationship between the U.S.S.R. 
and Communist China would have been 
basically changed. Then, Peiping would not 
be Moscow’s junior partner—as it is today. 
Then, Communist China would now be the 
master of the Soviet Union, So complete a 
change of power relationship could flow only 
from a complete reversal of respective power 
positions. That would signify that there 
had occurred a profound weakening of the 
economic, military and diplomatic strength 
of the U.S.S.R. and a corresponding strength- 
ening of the Chinese positions. This has not 
happened. 

Of course, there are differences between 
Moscow and Peiping in regard to interna- 
tional and other matters. But these differ- 
ences are in approach, in respect to propa- 
ganda forms, and not over principles. Be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping, there is abso- 
lute unity over the ultimate goal of Com- 
munist world domination. For a number of 
reasons, Chinese Communist tactics are more 
rigid and inflexible, more intransigent and 

ve, than Moscow's. Mao Tse-tung’s 
China is in an earlier stage of revolutionary 
development than Khrushchev’s Russia. 
During the comparable stage—20 years ago— 
Moscow’s international propaganda line also 
was harsher and harder against the democ- 
racies than it is today. In those days it was 
Moscow which pursued an ultra-left course. 

Peiping also has its gripes and resentments 
over not getting more technical and military 
assistance from Moscow. Mao Tse-tung is 
bitter at the West for not recognizing Com- 
munist China as a big power, for excluding 
it from the summit and the U.N. Peiping 
wants more help from Moscow for overcom- 
ing this inferior world position and chafes 
at the Kremlin’s inability to deliver. But 
what is decisive in regard to these resent- 
ments and differences is that Moscow con- 
tinues to call the tune and has the last word. 
Thus, Mao’s trusted adviser on foreign af- 
fairs, Yu Chao-li, echoed Khrushchev in 
Peiping’s authoritative organ, Red Flag, by 
saying that “some ruling forces in the United 
States and in other Western countries have 
been forced to accept a certain moderation 
and to abandon, partially, the state of ten- 
sion,” because “the east wind dominates 
over the west wind.” He further stressed: 

“My country’s Government and people, 
together with all Socialist countries, are de- 
cided to coexist peacefully with non-Social- 
ist states. We welcome the relaxation: of 
international tension. We hold firmly to 
the policy of general disarmament, the pro- 
hibition of testing and using atomic 
weapons, and we desire that between the 
two blocs nonaggression pacts should be 
concluded. My country’s Government has 
always supported the efforts of the Soviet 
Government and of Comrade Khrushchev 
with regard-to the opening of an East-West 
summit conference and other peace proposi- 
tions.” (Jan. 1, 1960.) 

Six months later, during the 11th session of 
the General Council of the WFTU, meeting 
at Peiping, Liu Ning-i, president of the so- 
called All-China Federation of Trade Unions 
continued Mao’s support of Khrushchev by 
saying: 

“In order to avert the danger of war and 
safeguard world peace, we favor the holding 
of talks between the Socialist and imperial- 
ist countries and, through such talks, the 
settling of international disputes, the reach- 
ing of agreement on general disarmament 
and prohibition of nuclear weapons; and 
even the concluding of pacts of mutual non- 
aggression.” (June 7, 1960.) 
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Liu wound up his remarks with all-out 
support “for the persistent and unflagging 
efforts the Soviet Union had made in this 
respect and the Soviet Government's new 
proposal of June 2 on universal and com- 
plete disarmament.” 

The aforementioned triple pressure theory 
rests on a dangerously false axiom. Its 
explanations of Khrushchev’s outburst at 
Paris reflect and call for continued trust in 
his aims and policies as peaceful and lib- 
eral, if not yet fully democratic. Based on 
this axiom, Western relations with the 
Kremlin would lead to paralyzing com- 
placency and accepting Soviet promises and 
pledges without enforcing guarantees. 

The U-2 incident and whatever mistakes 
were made in handling it did not cause or 
lead Khrushchev to torpedo the summit. He 
merely seized upon this incident as the ex- 
cuse for carrying out his previous plan to 
smash the summit. Before coming to Paris, 
Khrushchev had already realized that he 
could not get, at this summit, either Berlin 
or uncontrolled arms reduction. To partici- 
pate in a summit without attaining his ob- 
jectives would be a defeat for him. Such a 
defeat would hurt his position in world 
communism and slow down his drive for 
world domination. 


And, at this time, Khrushchev did not dare 
to carry out any threat which might lead 
to war against the NATO powers. The very 
ill-fated U-2 incident, which he exploited, 
helped debunk his bragging about Soviet 
military invincibility. By mow, America 
knew too much about the actual military 
strength and weaknesses of the Soviet mili- 
tary machine. Also, the Soviet people had 
been quite shaken by the fact that an un- 
armed American glider-type reconnaissance 
plane could, with impunity, penetrate their 
much-vaunted military establishment for 
more than 4 years. Khrushchev’s insults 
against President Eisenhower were calcu- 
lated to reassure the Soviet people that he 
is strong and not afraid to abuse even the 
United States. 

Toward further overcoming the Soviet 
people’s developing skepticism about his 
boasts of invincible military power, Khru- 
shchev demanded an apology by President 
Eisenhower as a prerequisite for going on 
with the summit. He knew he could not get 
such an apology, because it would humiliate 
America in the eyes of the whole world. It 
would seriously undermine the faith of all 
NATO members in United States prowess 
and reliability for firm action at a critical 
moment. 

There were costly mistakes in American 
and other Western democracies’ policies 
which led to the nightmarish situation at 
Paris. Yet, the aftermath of the summit 
fiasco is not all bad. Had the democratic 
powers appeased Soviet expanionism, it 
would have whetted Khrushchev’s appetite 
for further aggrandizement and aggravated 
the danger of a new world war. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


Khrushchev’s truculent behavior tn dyna- 
miting the summit has served to disillusion 
many people who now see more clearly his 
role in promoting Soviet world domination 
under cover of hypocritical smiles and dema- 
gogical pretensions to peace. What he did at 
Paris has had a salutary effect on the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party and important 
sections of the British labor movement which 
were, with all good intentions, drifting dan- 
gerously into suicidal pacificism. 

The post-Paris world situation will become 
increasingly grave. Moscow will bring to 
bear all sorts of new pressures. The latest 
Soviet “disarmament” proposals are not an 
improvement of Khrushchev'’s past propo- 
sals. They only prove that the Kremlin will 
resort to all sorts of tricks for the purpose of 
undermining western capacity to resist Com- 
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munist aggression. The coming months will 
see Moscow intensifying the cold war to des- 
perate levels. 

Only the joint strength—military, eco- 
nomic, and political—of the western democ- 
racies has to date saved the free world from 
Soviet conquest and Communist domination. 
This power and unity of NATO must be 
greatly strengthened in order to discourage 
and deter Soviet aggression and preserve 
world peace and human freedom, 

Paris has exposed the folly of relying on 
“Summitry.” Our government and allies 
should utilize the regular and normal chan- 
nels of diplomacy for negotiating with the 
Soviet Union agreements to preserve world 
peace. Even in these negotiations, the west- 
ern statesmen should keep in mind that the 
traditional rules of civilized diplomacy do 
not apply in dealing with totalitarian dicta- 
tors who are not bound by any rules—except 
those which they set for binding others and 
keeping them bound. Moreover, unless the 
democracies have superjor strength, their 
negotiations with dictators will prove dis- 
astrous, 

In all.such negotiations, it is imperative 
for the democracies to make their own pro- 
posals for eliminating the sources of world 
strife. Without such initiative, the free 
world diplomats will tend to be negotiating 
on the dictators’ basis and from weakened 
positions. 

It is a human and moral necessity for 
every democracy to seek ways towards last- 
ing peace. But we are not striving for peace 
alone. We are not striving merely to sur- 
vive. We are striving for peace and freedom, 
for advancing human dignity and well- 
being—regardless of race, color, or creed. 

The free world must recognize the urgency 
of all liberty-loving peoples uniting their 
capacities and resources for overcoming pov- 
erty and hunger, dictatorship, all forms of 
colonialism, and the threats to peace, free- 
dom, and social progress. Such recognition 
demands energetic efforts to make the dem- 
ocratic world economically, politically, mor- 
ally, and militarily superior to communism 
or any totalitarian despotism. 

Whether this great goal can be achieved 
so that all mankind can enjoy peace and 
freedom, depends in great measure on the 
readiness and ability of free world labor to 
do more than its share in working and fight- 
ing for human well-being, dignity, liberty, 
and peace, 





Hon. Edward H. Rees 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I cannot al- 
low this occasion to pass without asso- 
ciating myself with those who have made 
remarks in respect to the high type of 
public service rendered by our distin- 
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guished colleague from Kansas, the Hon- 
orable EpwarD H. Ress. I served during 
the 83d Congress as a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
during the time that Mr. ReEs was chair- 


man of that committee. He presided 


with dexterity and skill, and with fair- 
ness and impartiality. He enjoys the 
respect and confidence not only of the 
members of that committee, but of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in general. I soon came to recog- 
nize his true manly worth and his nobil- 
ity of character. He certainly deserves 
to rank as he does-among the great men 
who have served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is a solid and substantial 
man. He possesses sterling qualities of 
character and he will be greatly missed 
when he leaves this body. 

I wish him every happiness and con- 
tentment in his retirement and hope 
that he may be spared many more years 
of his useful and happy life. His friend- 
ship means much to me and I shall al- 
ways remember our associations in the 
House of Representatives. 





Hon. Paul Brown 
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HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a privilege to know and serve 
with my colleague, the Honorable Pau. 
Brown, and as a result of this associa- 
tion I have a profound feeling of respect, 
admiration, and friendship for this truly 
great American. 

Paut Brown has represented the peo- 
ple of the 10th District of Georgia well 
and conscientiously for over a quarter 
of a century, and I daresay there are few 
men in this body today who have a finer 
attendance record than has our beloved 
colleague. He has dedicated his life to 
the principles of sound constitutional 
government and the problems and wel- 
fare of his people have received his con- 
stant attention. He has made an out- 
standing contribution to the strength of 
our Nation and he is highly regarded by 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 

It was with regret that I learned of 
his decision to retire and return to 
Georgia, but as he leaves the Congress 
I salute him for a job well done and 
sincerely trust that he and his fine wife 
will enjoy many years of good health 
and happiness. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


oe of a 

for by law, 
bu culy Gite ten aude amas bo Glaeiaens 
e Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec, T2a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concresstonat Recorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may — 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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How To Win a War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY © 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include the following article entitled 
“How To Win a War” which appeared 
in the August 1960 issue of the Freeman. 
The author, Ed Lipscomb, is director of 
public relations and sales promotion of 
the National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica. This is indeed a most thoughtful 
appraisal of the situation our country is 
facing today and I recommend it to the 
attention of all Members: 

How To Wur a War 
(By Ed Lipscomb) 

If all the words which have been written 
and spoken about the cold war with Russia 
could be placed end to end, they probably 
would match the length of an average satel- 
lite’s orbit. 

Every newspaper you read, every newscast 
you hear, gives the cold war day-to-day at- 
tention. Authors write books about it; poli- 
ticians issue statements about it; and men 
on public platforms bring it into every 
presentation. 

The reason is simple. Here is an inter- 
national conflict which everyone agrees will 
determine the nature of civilization and the 
conditions of human life for generations to 
come. From the standpoint of the United 
States, we must either win this war or wit- 
ness the death of our Nation. 

I wish I could tell you how we are doing 
with it. Intelligent appraisal, however, is 
extremely difficult. Consider the matter of 
Russia’s actual strength. I know, of course, 
that the Communists have been making im- 
posing claims, but I also know that with 
Communists it is a matter of fundamental 
principle to lie. They have emphasized in 
their party literature since the days of Karl 
Marx that truth is anything which promotes 
the cause of communism. Evasion or de- 
nial of unwanted facts and the invention of 
plausible replacements for them are con- 
sidered to be proof of patriotism rather than 
of perfidy. 

I know that the Soviets have launched 
some satellites, and that strategically their 
progress here has been impressive; but I 
also have read that their moon shot was so 
arranged that no reputable tracking station 
could confirm or deny they even tried one; 
and I find that a responsible professional 
says their moon photographs are entirely a 
hoax. I know that their missiles are a fear- 





ful menace, and am confident they fired a, 


big one into the Pacific, but again their 
claims of power and accuracy must be ac- 
cepted or rejected on Communist word 
alone. 

Surely they have large jets, since such a 
plane brought Khrushchev here; yet I un- 
derstand that no airline in the world has 
ordered one for its own use, which sug- 
gests that a major aviation official was cor- 
rect when he said that these planes are too 
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inefficient and uneconomical for serious con- 
sideration. 

They beat their chests and boast that they 
are going to overtake us in*industrial pro- 
duction, with all the military capability this 
suggests; but even their own show 
that despite claims of mechanization, it still 
takes one farmer to feed himself and one 
other man, whereas an American farmer 
feeds himself and 22. 

HOW STRONG ARE WE? 

It is almost as difficult to feel reasonably 
intelligent concerning our own military 
strength. Judged on the basis of speeches 
by Senators and Congressmen trying to make 
political capital out. of the defense issue— 
or statements from military officials seeking 
larger appropriations and greater control— 
one would have to conclude that we are 
years behind in missiles, that our strategic 
air force is archaic, that our warships are 
sitting ducks, and that in general our posi- 
tion is dangerous and deplorable. 

Yet I have heard the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations assure a group of Officers that we 
are capable of destroying 70 percent of the 
total population of Russia within 24 hours; 
and I have heard another admiral say that 
he was criticized by a congressional com- 
mittee for insisting that we already. have 
all the submarines we could possibly use for 
the destruction of enemy shipping. . 

Adding to the difficulty of intelligent ap- 
praisal by folks like you and me is the soap 
opera atmosphere of overdramatization 
which has become standard procedure with 
most of our editorial fraternity. The news- 
caster must get controversy into his pro- 
gram, even to his tone of voice; and daily 
headlines must stir the emotions whether 
anything of importance has happéned or 
not. 

When I add up the speeches and state- 
ments, the reports in print and on the air, 
a@ limited amount of actual knowledge, and 
considerable thought and study, I ‘still must 
admit my earlier statement that I simply 
cannot give you a very intelligent appraisal 
of our current status in this fateful conflict 
with communism that means national sur- 
vival or servitude for us all. 


ON THE HOMEFRONT 


T can, however, tell you positively how we 
can win it—the only way we can win it—and 
it is not merely by appropriating more bil- 
lions for defense, or even by insisting that we 
get as much defense as we already are paying 
for. 

We can win it only by winning a second 
war—a decisive ‘war—that is going on inside 
our own boundaries. It is.a war between 
forces which would keep us powerful by 
maintaining the initiative, the independ- 
ence, and the self-respect of our individual 
citizens, and forces which through exaltation 
of the godhood of the group would assure 
the economic cataclysm and accompanying 
ideological collapse on which our foreign 
enemy depends to leave us and our allies in- 
capable of successful resistance. 

Amazingly, we tend to underemphasize the 
relationship between the intercontinental 
cold war and the conflict within our own 
country. We have become so conscious of 
comparisons in military strength and inter- 
national influence that we fail to follow the 
signs and cance of our victories and 
defeats on a far more important front. We 
tend to become so afraid of Moscow that we 
are not sufficiently afraid of Washington, 


WE MARCH TOWARD INSOLVENCY =a 


First in our overall trend. All of us know 
that it is definitely and rapidly in the exact 
direction our Communist 


The trend, for example, is toward national 
insolvency. We take counterfeit comfort in 
the fact that we are staying with a so- 


half of them subject to demand in gold— 
plus the fact that the Federal budget con- 
tains built-in increases exceeding $2 billion 
for the year ahead—would lead to some sort 
of serious concern for economy. 


which alone would have added between $50 
and $60 billion a year to the present total of 
Federal spending. 

Our slide toward insolvency is being given 
further impetus by the flight of some of our 
industries to foreign lands, and the weaken- 
ing of others by steep increases in imports 
from abroad, 

You know the story—in sewing machines, 
in electronic equipment, in ‘office machines. 
You know that half the barbed wire and 
half the plywood-used by the entire American 
market now come from overseas. You know 


. that imports of cotton textiles have increased 


216 percent in 5 years, and that foreign steel 
is coming into Cleveland at $55 a ton less 
than the price of steel produced right there 
in the same city. 

You would think that the leadership of 
American labor would be alarmed. Yet-the 
recent bitter steel strike was settled on the 
basis of a wage increase which, if applied to 
all employed persons in the country, would 
raise the total cost of domestically produced 
goods and services more than $45 billion a 
year. 

DECAY OF PERSONAL INCENTIVE 


The trend also is toward destruction of 
incentive. : 
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performance. 

The man who works intermittently quali- 
fies for public compensation between jobs. 
If his earnings are smalf enough, he qualifies 
for admission into a communal housing unit. 
If he stops work at 65, regardless of health 
and ability, he qualifies for social security 
payments. 

From the mental anesthesia of the televi- 
sion screen to the use of ever-greater leisure 
for the modern equivalents of stick-whit- 
ling and cracker-barrel-sitting, we see around 
us a glorification of mediocrity and deifica- 
tion of the unproductive which refiect loss 
of intellectual ambition, decline of crusad- 
ing spirit, and decay of personal incentive. 


r POLITICAL PATERNALISM 


The trend also is toward perpetual pro- 
grams of private life by public plan. 

Again and again we have seen the whole 
sorry story of political paternalism paraded 
before us—the design for the nursemaid 
State—the plan for government by fairy 
godmother—the promise of heaven-on-earth 
through ballots cast on Capitol Hill. We 
are familiar with the philosophy that the 
answer to every difficulty is more legislation 
or larger figures in appropriations bills—that 
all we need to do is turn over our problems, 
our paychecks, and our independence to po- 
litical agents, and everything we should have 
will be provided. 

Under such a philosophy, we have -seen 
Federal outiays for civilian programs increase 
83 percent in 6 years of a so-called conserva- 
tive administration; and we already have 
reached the point where 40 million people— 
who with their families account for roughly 
half our total population—now receive 
checks from the National Treasury. 

A VESTED INTEREST IN CONFLICT 

The trend, then—the trend toward na- 
tional insolvency, toward destruction of per- 
sonal incentive, toward accomplished but 
unadmitted socialization and regimenta- 
tion—this is a major reason for serious, even 
desperate, concern over our homefront war 
for survival. 

A second reason is one we do not hear 
much about. It is the extent of our vested 
interest in a high level of international 
tension, and in the waste and extravagance 
that accompany it. The connection be- 
tween our posture of prosperity and a con- 
tinuation. of Russian sword-rattling is so 
obvious that I have wondered at times why 
the coyotes of the Kremlin do not seriously 
array themselves in sheep’s clothing, agree 
to drastic disarmament, abandonment of any 
form of aggression, and establishment of an 
international atmosphere of peace and 
serenity. Certainly I can think of no quick- 
er or surer way in which they could throw 
us into the financial tizzy and tailspin 
they so greatly desire. 

Think about these vested interests for a 
moment. The most powerful, perhaps, is 
the interest of our bureaucracy—the hun- 
dreds of thousands of officials and clerks re- 
quired to give away billions of dollars, pre- 
pare multi programs, and operate 
all manner of redtape in the much maligned 
mame of defense. In a wholly relaxed at- 

mosphere, what would happen to miiltary 
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lowliest tenants of public apartments, de- 


aid for our allies, the bulging State Depart- 
ment, the Office of Civil Defense, and the 
most extensive peacetime fighting establish- 
ment we have ever sought to maintain? 
Half the Federal budget, more than half our 
Federal employees, and arguments for every- 
thing from subsidized bomb shelters to sub- 
sidized training for scientists would no 
longer be justified. 

Think of industry—the contracts for air- 
planes, missile parts, guns, and equipment— 
the contracts “for military construction, 
housing units, and a multibillion-dollar 
highway system promoted in the name of 
defense mobility—the contracts for build- 
ing ships and submarines, and even for 
sirens in every city. 

Think of labor—the political demands of 
the unemployed—the quick absorption or 
bankruptcy of public compensation funds— 
wage scales no longer buttressed by high- 
priced military buying. . 

If the economic impact of peace did not 
bring promptly the full financial cataclysm 
Mr. Khrushchev predicts, he would need only 
to wait a little longer while we adopted 
emergency boondoggling measures, arranged 
for displaced civil servants and industrial 
casualties to be put on public or subsidized 
payrolis, and brought our national budget 
back near its present level. Here would be 
the moment in history for him and his 
friends to throw off their sheep's attire and 
revert to wolfhood, so that we in turn would 
undertake to pile another major defense pro- 
gram on top of our newly achieved socialistic 
utopia, with an outcome he could readily 
depend upon. 

The point here, however, is not to specu- 
late on possibilities, but to express the con- 
viction that the tremendous vested interest 
of influential and important American 
groups in the maintenance of international 
tension—and the part which that interest 
plays in giving our economy a8 hue of rosi- 
ness—is a second reason for concern on the 
domestic front. 

MATCHING OUR WORDS WITH DEEDS 


A third and tremendously significant rea- 
son why I say we are losing the home war is 
that practically nobody is fighting wholly, 
sincerely, and unreservedly on the side of the 
forces that would keep us strong. Our de- 
fense is dependent largely on men and 
groups who either fight on one side one day 
and the other the next, or who fight with one 
hand while accepting bribes from the opposi- 
tion with the other. Since such divided 
loyalty invites defeat, I want to explain 
exactly what I mean. 

If you will ask around, you will find that 
practically everybody is opposed to national 
insolvency, to destruction of incentive, and 
to political domination of private and eco- 
nomic life. You will find that he is opposed 
to preemptive statism, and to the fiscal 
irresponsibility that can bring it upon us. 
At least he will say he is, and the chances 
are he really is—except the part that ap- 
plies to his own community or puts a few 
temporary extra dollars into his personal 
pocket. 

I can cite you illustration after illustra- 
tion, and you can add more from your own 
experience, of the howls that go up when 
@ man faces the specific application, to his 
own pocketbook, of the very principles of 
national strength to which he claims 
allegiance. 

Try to close a military installation because 
of the economies which can be made by 
consolidating it with one in another area— 
try to cut a subsidy of any kind—try to 
eliminate the expense of Federal involve- 
ment in real estate mortgages, or pork-barrel 
projects, or loans at less than cost—try even 
to merge two offices in the same city if the 
merger reduces payrolls—and you will hear 
screams from sources that range from cor- 
poration heads and bank presidents to the 
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pending entirely on who is personally 
touched. 

I would like to make a statement here 
which I want you to correct, if I am wrong. 
I do not know of a single businessmen’s or- 
ganization, of any kind, which customarily 
passes resolutions on public policies, whose 
record will not reveal support for programs 
or projects which are part of our trend 
toward defeat. 

Here, then, are three reasons for solid 
conviction that as of this moment.we are 
losing, and losing at a fearsome pace, the 
second war—the domestic war—on which 
the outcome of the cold war depends: (1) 
the trend toward exactly the conditions 
which our mortal enemies have predicted 
would bring our defeat; (2) the vested in- 
terest of large and influential groups in the 
perpetuation of international tension; (3) 
the absence of sincere, honest, wholehearted 
support for the simple principles and prac- 
tical policies that would keep us strong. 


THE WAR INSIDE EACH OF US 


The most vital question which confronts 
us, however, is not that of losses already 
sustained in this second war, or even the 
question of our current status, but the all- 
decisive question, “Can we win it?” 

If we can, and if we do—if we are truly 
victorious here—we will defeat foreign Com- 
munists and international gangsters on any 
front they choose, bt it military, economic, 
diplomatic, ideological, or what you please. 
We will confound the hopes and contradict 
the prophecies of our enemies, and earn 
the respect and admiration of our friends. 

How, then, can we win this second war? 
We can win it, and win it only, if you and 
I and others like us can win still another 
war—a third war. It is the war which each 
one of us must fight inside himself. 

We may not have thought about it much— 
we may balk at even admitting it—but in- 
side each of us, way down where we really 
live, there is going on a personal miniature 
of the domestic war I have just described. 
It is a war to determine which side we are 
really on—not which side we say we are on, 
but the side we really support. 

Here is a war where it is impossible for 
you or me to be spectators or bystanders. 
It is impossible even to be neutral, for we 
ourselves are the battleground. Our deci- 
sions, and ours only, will determine the out- 
come. 

Arrayed on one front in this personal war 
is a tremendous force of animal inclinations 
and natural desires—the appeal of immediate 
benefits, business advantages, or personal 
profits from political programs. Here also is 
the power of inertia. Here is reluctance to 
get involved. Here is temptation to kid 
ourselves into believing that Just one man 
doesn’t make any difference—or that because 
we don’t. get a direct dole or handout every 
month we are not a part of the problem—or 
even that we and our fellow Americans are 
somehow immune to the age-old and un- 
changeable law of cause and effect. 

On the other side are our conscience, our 
Judgment, and our knowledge that through- 
out all history no nation has ever survived 
which continued much further than we al- 
ready have come down the road we are 
traveling. 

Neither I nor any other man can tell you 
how you are coming along with your own 


“personal war. I can, however, tell you how 


you can win it, and in winning it achieve 
personal invincibility which no amount of 
legislation can bring, and no amount of 
persecution by either fellow citizens or out- 
siders can overthrow. 


PRACTICE WHAT WE BELIEVE 


First, you can practice what you profess 
to believe. You can apply in private and 
business life the principles you publicly 
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espouse. Three out of every four average 
Americans, when asked about the principles 
they support, will give the answers which 
you and I know to be right. Among business- 
men, the figure is more likely to be 4 out 
of 4. 

Hence, I say that the first battle you and 
I must win is to practice what we profess to 
believe. To do otherwise means not only to 
lose our personal war, but through our hy- 
procrisy to influence others to lose theirs also. 
Just as the temperance lecturer who gets 
drunk is a greater liability to his cause than 
is the admitted barfiy, so the businessman 
who preaches free enterprise while he par- 
ticipates in programs of political interven- 
tion is a greater liability than the admitted 
Socialist. 

You can join the WCTU, vote for pro- 
hibition, circulate resolutions to close liquor 
stores, and wear a tall black hat and swal- 
low-tailed coat complete with cane, but your 
neighbor still will not think you believe 
in temperance if he sees you staggering 
around your yard or patio at cocktail time. 
You cannot convince him that you are op- 
posed to statism if you support resolutions 
calling for Federal funds for local projects, 
or make him think you believe in individual 
freedom and independence if you expect 
Washington to underwrite, directly or in- 
directly, your personal or business risks. 

Unless you and I are willing to fight and 
win this very first battle, all three of the 
wars I have mentioned are already lost as 
far as we personally are concerned. 


WE CAN HELP THOSE AROUND US 


The second thing you can do is to initiate, 
in your own particular area of influence and 
konwledge—be it large or small—a con- 
scious effort to help those about you to win 
their personal wars also. 

You and I may not be able to do a thing 
about the personal wars of people in dis- 
tant places. We may not be able to help 
everyone in our own State, or even our home- 
town. But there is not one of us who can- 
not be effective, both by example and by 
precept, among the people we see and talk 
to every day. 

How much good will you be able to do 
individually? I do not know, but I know 
that neither you nor I nor any other man 
on earth can do anything except individ- 
ually. I further know that we cannot wash 
out our responsibility with a signature on 
@ bank check, when our brains and talents 
and personalities are more important than 
our money. And I know still further that 
if you will work among those about you 
with the aggressive, intelligent, result-get- 
ting leadership which is you at your best— 
if you will work with the same crusading 
spirit, the fire and the zeal, the loyalty and 
drive which you know to be typical of a 
dedicated Communist—you will be amazed 
at what you can do, and you will be amazed 
at how overwhelming will be your own inner 
victory.. 

How many of us will have to win our per- 
sonal wars—in order to win the bigger war 
on the national front, and in turn the cold 
war itself? 

The answer to that depends on the com- 
pleteness of our personal victories and the 
amount of enthusiasm with which that con- 
quest inspires us. Not many are needed if 
we are sufficiently on fire. Karl Marx, one 
man, was a misanthropic ne’er-do-well. 
Saint Paul was a puny epileptic or otherwise 
physically handicapped man. Hitler was a 
psychopathic paperhanger in Austria. Cer- 
tainly no reader of these words would con- 
sider himself inferior to any of them—or to 
any of the twelve whom Christ himself 
assembled—before these became dedicated 
men. Perhaps we cannot match them in 
dedication, but the degree to which we suc- 
ceed will determine the number who are 
needed, : 
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PERSONAL VICTORIES NEEDED 


Here, then, is our war—a war that is going 
to decide the nature of civilization, and the 
conditions of human life for generations to 
come, I have broken it into three parts, 
but for you and me it is not in reality three 
wars. It is one war. The outcome of it is 
wholly dependent on whether or not you 
and others like us are victorious on the bat- 
tlefront that lies inside ourselves. 

I won’t win, no matter how the domestic 
front and the international front come out, 
if I don’t win my personal war and con- 
tribute my utmost to similar victories for 
those around me. And I cannot be beaten, 
no matter how other fronts come out, if I 
know that I have applied to my daily life 
the principles in which I believe, and have 
given my utter best to those within my 
reach. . 

For my own part, I can give you my an- 
swer. I am going to win my war, and I am 
going to try so hard to help others to win 
theirs that I am going to know, down inside, 
that if everyone who reads this did the 
same, along with others across this land who 
feel and profess exactly what we do, there 
is no question as to the outcome of both our 
domestic and our cold war campaigns. 

May I urge that you join me in the prayer 
and determination that we, each through 
his own victory and the effort which that 
victory inspires, may achieve the invinci- 
bility of soul which makes personal defeat 
impossible—that together we shall make a 
vital and conceivably decisive contribution 
to our cause and to our country—and that 
with others of like purpose and spirit we 
may demonstrate to all the world that an 
individual man must be respected when he 
earns the right to respect himself. 

This is the war we are in. This is the 
way to win it. 





Second Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night, at Hopkinsville, Ky., one 
of the outstanding Democrats of our 
Nation, the Honorable Buford Ellington, 
Governor of my State of Tennessee, de- 
livered a fighting speech on behalf of 
our party. 

Governor Ellington is a real leader, 
able, courageous, and well qualified to 
speak for our cause. His remarks at 
Hopkinsville were in character with his 
convictions and leadership. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Governor Ellington’s 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECOND DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
(Remarks of Gov. Buford Ellington, of Ten- 

nessee, in behalf of nominees of the Dem- 

ocratic Party, general election of 1960, 

Hopkinsville, Ky., August 27, 1960) 

Four years ago the sister border States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee wandered away 
from the Democratic fold and voted a Re- 
publican national ticket. That won't hap- 
pen in 1960. _ 

This is the year of Democratic return to 
national power by one of those lop-sided 
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KENNEDY TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


nessee are going 

States of America in sending to the White 
House the able and distinguished Jonn F. 
KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts. 

This is the year that those famous “J-~J 
boys”—Lyndon Johnson, of Texas; and 
Keene Johnson, of Kentucky—will join Jack 
Kennedy, in Washington, Lyndon as the 
next Vice President of the United States, and 
Keene as the next U.S. Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

This is the year that the First Congres- 
sional District of Kentucky sends back to 
Washington your distinguished Democratic 
nominee from Murray, Frank ALBert Stus- 
BLEFIELD. 

This is the year that Tennessee sends back 
to. the Senate that distinguished Democratic 
son of hers, Esters KEFAUVER. 

Yes—this is the year .of great victories 
for the Democratic nominees on the na- 
tional, State and local levels—and it’s the 
year that Kentucky State Democratic Chair- 
man Smith Broadbent is going to have the 
pleasure of watching Republican National 
Chairman THRUSTON MorTON look up next 
November and wonder what happened. 

TIME TO GO TO GETTYSBURG 


Early one morning next January, Jack 
KENNEDY and LYNDON JOHNSON, by direction 
of the Amegican people, are going to walk up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the White~House, 


knock on the door, and say: “Ike. Ike. Get 


up. It’s time to go to Gettysburg.” 
i WHERE WE ARE HEADED 

Destiny has placed the great ticket of 

KENNEDY and JoHNSON before the American 
people—a ticket that will show a looking-on 

world who we are and where we are headed. 

Those new frontiers Mr. KeEnNepy is talk- 
ing about are not fictional phrases to die 
at the end of a campaign. They are realities 
of our national life. They are elements of 
survival. They are necessities for the main- 
tenance of the dignity and destiny of Amer- 
ica as the foremost Nation of the world. 

I LIKE KENNEDY 


I like Jack Kennepy. He heads our ticket, 
doesn’t he? He won on the first baliot, didn’t 
he? He drew a strong man like LyrNpon 
JOHNSON immediately to his side, didn’t he? 

I like Kennepy’s fighting ability, his or- 
ganizing ability, and his winning ability. 

I -went to the Los Angeles convention 
openly and heartily for Lynnon JoHNSON, 
just as my friend Earle Clements did. 

But along with Johnson, with Truman, 
with Stevenson, with Symington, with 
Eleanor Roosevelt, with Earle Clements, and 
with other good Democrats, I accept the con- 
vention’s one-ballot decision and I am just 
as openly and heartily for JAck KENNEDY as 
I was for LyNpon, 

TOUCHIEST ISSUE OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Especially do I like the calm, appealing, 
and forthright manner in which Jack Ken- 
NEDY is meeting the most unwarranted, yet 
the touchiest issue of the campaign, the re- 


‘ligious faith issue. 


. America already has enough physical dan- 
gers upon its hands from elsewhere, without 
now getting into a religious hatred fight at 
home. I was taught religious freedom from 
childhood all through life. I was reared in 
a community where some of my closest 
friends were Catholic. I roomed with a 
Catholic boy in school. I did not hesitate 


when I assumed the duties of Governor of 


Tennessee to appoint Catholics in my cab- 
inet. 
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There is simply no place in America for 
religious hatred among its people. 
CLASSIC IN AMERICAN HEROISM 

IT am a Protestant, Jack Kennepr is a 
Catholic; but it was that Catholic boy, whose 
ship was split in two, who was flung with 
surviving comrades in the Pacific on a war 
night, who helped save them, who went 
through an experience that is going to be- 
come a classic in American history of hero- 
ism—it was this young Catholic boy who was 
willing to lay down his life for freedom, and 
by such action help to make it possible for 
you and for me to be alive and to be here 
tonight. How do you hate a man like that? 

DIVIDE, DELUDE, AND DAMAGE 

Great agencies elsewhere in the world, who 
have attempted in this strange new space 
age to terrorize America, now sit back to 
watch this 1960 election in America, hoping 
that the fires of hatred will break out among 
us, and do what outside enemies could not 
do—and that is to divide, delude, and damage 
our people. Religious freedom is a major 
heritage of ours.: It is not on the market. It 
must not be swapped for a vote of hate. A 
thin minority may attempt it—but I have the 
abiding faith in America that its freedom- 
loving and religion-respecting citizens will by 
overwhelming majorities go to the polls next 
November and vote for Jack Kennepr or Dick 
Nixon solely on the basis of belief in their 
qualifications, and not on the basis of re- 
ligious hatred. 

I have that confidence in America. I have 
that confidence in my Southland. I have the 
that confidence in Kentucky, and I have it in 
Tennessee. e 

SECOND DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


This is a rich moment for the Democratic 
Party to offer to the people of America in this 
campaign year a “second declaration of inde- 
pendence”—independence from fear, inde- 
pendence from hatred, independence from 
hesitancy, and independence from humilia- 
tion. 

The dignity and the destiny of America are 
involved in this year’s presidential decision. 

What sort of policy, what sort of peace, is it 
that finds the President of the United States 
in rapid succession frozen out at the summit, 
blocked out at Tokyo, and shouted out by 
Castro? 

FOREIGN POLICE CRAZY QUILT 


Republican foreign policy for the past 7 
years and 8 months has given us only a po- 
litical crazy quilt, patched at all corners, and 
coming loose at the seams, We Gon’t like it. 

Republican achievements or efforts on the 
foreign fronts have left us with uneasiness 
and humiliation. We don’t like it. 

Republican domestic programs and policies 
have been decided too frequently to the 
better interest of highly placed and privileged 
people. We don’t like it. 

We have had 7 years and 8 months of 
Republican coolness and delay toward the 
welfare of our older people. We don’t like it. 

We have had 7 years and 8 months of 
secrecy and highhandedness in National 
Government. We don’t like it. 


ANTAGONISM TO TVA 


We have had 7 years and 8 months of out- 
right antagonism toward TVA. We don’t 
like it. 

We had the Dixon-Yates scandal. We 
don’t like it. 

We had the Goldfine scandal. 
like it. 

We had Sherman Adams. We had Talbott. 


VICUNA COATS AND BORROWED RUGS 


We don’t 


We had vicuna coats and borrowed rugs. 
We had private business solicitation on Cab- 
inet stationery. We don’t like that either. 

And we have had 7 long years and 8 long 
months of Ezra Benson 


problem. 


and the farm 
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Now at this point watch Candidate Nixon 
enter the scene from another direction. 

. For 7 years and up until the Republican 
mational convention this year he defended 
Mr. Benson. 

Hardly had the nomination of the Repub- 
lican Party come his way before Mr. Nixon 
decided that Mr. Benson would have to go. 

Well, we Democrats haven’t been too happy 
with Ezra from the beginning, but you've 
got to say one thing for him: He will stand 
up and fight. 

He expected, of course, the Democratic 
attack. 

“YOU, TOO, RICHARD?” 

But now to receive a mortal political 
wound from Nixon must have made him 
understand what Caesar meant when he 
turned to Brutus and said: “You, too.” 

Ezra Benson has become a symbol of Re- 
publican political expediency. When it 
served their purpose to exploit him, they 
did so. When it was expedient to do away 
with him, down came the hatchet. And you 
may believe me, it was wielded by an expert. 

FARM PROGRAM OF BOLDNESS 


Having repudiated Mr. Benson and thereby 
his policies, the Nixonites are now 
for a farm program good for presentation 
during a campaign year. 

But the Des Moines farm rally last week- 
end turned out to be perhaps the most en- 
thusiastic preelection Democratic ovation in 
Midwest farm history: Jack Kennepr and 
Lynpon JOHNSON got specific. They made 
bold pledges. They outlined practical 
measures. 

It was their first public appearance to- 
gether of the national campaign and it 
brought real hope to the surplus-burdened 
and parity-hurt farm people of America. 

Declining farm incomes, said Mr. Ken- 
NEDY, and the Republican disinterest in 
farmers, are the major domestic issues of the 
current campaign. 

POSITIVE ACTION NEXT JANUARY 


Citing the Democratic Party platform, 
Nominee KENNEDY promised positive action 
beginning next January to raise farm income 
to full parity and to protect the family- 
type farm as a way of life. 

The Democratic Party, he said, would not 
go back on its commitments. 

It will present a program of positive ac- 
tion beginning in Congress next January. 
Included in that program will be a. system 
of sterner farm production and marketing 
controls, if necessary, to gain better incomes. 
The program also involves a positive policy 
of management of farm supplies that would 
émphasize better diets for the low income at 
home, and more food for the undernourished 
abroad. 

POLITICAL DUST STORMS 


The Democratic record of keeping prom- 
ises is one of the reasons that the Kennepy 
and JOHNSON appearance at Des Moines was 
a vote-producing turn in this campaign. 

It is evident that the farmers of America 
are now quite weary of the political dust 
storms blown on them these past 7 years 
and several months by the Republicans. 

And there seems to be no great shouting 
from the Midwest for 4 years of Mr. Nixon, 
the man who defended the Benson policies, 
then abandoned them, and now wanders 
around without a convincing farm program. 

BLACKBOARD OF HIS CAREER 

Mr. Nrxon, when standing before the vast 
blackboard of his political career, has many 
erasures he should like to make in 1960. Un- 
doubtedly first of all, he’d recall the loose 
words that implied red and pinkish tend- 
encies in general to the Democratic Party. 

Today all the American people have all 
they can do to combat communism, and no 
one party can lay proper claim that it and it 
alone is the party of patriotism. 
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Nor can any one political party lay proper 
claim that it and it alone is the party of 


Yet that is exactly what the Republican 
propagandists will attempt again this year, 
and we might as well get ready for it. 

NOW I?’s “POOR RICHARD” 


We also might as well get ready for a prop- 
aganda picture of the Republican Party as 
one now suddenly stricken with poverty. 

They have already pictured poor RicHarp 
as a boy suffering from malnutrition of cash 
on which to make the campaign. 

That's the political joke of the year. 

The Republicans have always managed to 
run an expensive campaign and to raise dol- 
lars when the Democrats were struggling for 
dimes and quarters. All you have to do for 
proof of that is to examine the official record 
of expenditures for the campaigns of 1952 
and 1956, : 

FAST EYE ON MR. NIXON 

We've got to keep a fast eye on this Mr. 
Nrxon. He’s the summer replacement on tel- 
evision instead of a rerun of Ike; and the 
makeup men have already gone to work on 
him, politically and for the screen. 

Yet it is a matter of impartial observation 
that something between Mr. Nrxon and the 
American people has always failed to click. 

His image has never been a steady one. 

We had the old Nrxon and the new Nixon 
and what we will get this year is yet to be- 
come clear. 

But it is clear that we have a real tough 
fight on our hands and we should dispose of 
it before we look around and attempt to 
count the house. 


ONE~-CENT ELECTRICITY 


It isn’t hard for any of us to appreciate 
what TVA means. We only have to reflect 
that of every item in our basic cost of liv- 
ing, electricity is about the only one that 
has not been pushed up by inflation. As a 
matter of fact, in this TVA country elec- 
tricity steadily has become cheaper and 
more abundant. 

“One-cent electricity” was a dream in our 
land for many years. The other day, TVA 
announced that for the first time, the aver- 
ag®cost of the power we use so freely in our 
homes and businesses throughout the Ten- 
messee Valley has dropped below 1 cent a 
kilowatt-hour. 

DEMOCRATS MADE IT POSSIBLE 


How’s that for something the Democratic 
Party made possible, over the greatest sort 
of hate and opposition, more than a quarter 
of a century ago? 

TVA'S NATURAL ENEMY 


Throughout all the years of TVA history, 
the Republicans have been, despite occa- 
sional lip service to TVA, its most natural 
enemy. 

All the visits of Eisenhower or Nixon to 
Kentucky or Tennessee can’t undo the dam- 
age—and when and if Mr. Nrxon visits us in 
this campaign, simple political honesty 
would require that he admit that insofar as 
TVA is concerned, it has no friend in him, 

IN TRIBUTE TO ALBEN BARKLEY 

Looking around this area, thinking of its 
wondrous development, realizing that the 
most of these things were made possible un- 
der Democratic vision, fulfillment, and direc- 
tion, how could the good people of Kentucky 
do anything but vote a Democratic ticket 
this year, undoing that departure from 
Democratic ranks 4 years ago? 

In simple gratitude and justice, you can’t 
do anything else. 

You've got to do it in honor of the memory 
and the greatness of a famous Kentuckian 
and American who also helped to make all 
this possible, the beloved Veep, Alben W. 
Barkley. 
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INDICTED FOR FAILURES 


In this Democratic victory atmosphere to- 
night, we have thus far indicted the Repub- 
lican Party for failures in the foreign field, 
fumblings and favors on the domestic front, 
disregard of many critical items of the wel- 
fare of our people, petty scandals and some 
not so petty, a general air of hesitancy and 
confusion, all of which have led to an uneasi- 
ness and a feeling of second-place status 
among the American people. 

But in fairness at least one good thing may 
at last be said about what’s happening under 
the current Republican national adminis- 
tration. 

SPACE-AGE JACKPOT 

In recent weeks we have hit the jackpot in 
space-age developments. All America re- 
joices. Security and survival are not par- 
tisan affairs. 

Heretofore the Republican space-age policy 
was about as up to date as Benjamin Frank- 
lin flying his kite with a house key at- 
tached. 

Now we are back in the race and maybe 
in the lead. 

Yet one by one we have seen nation after 
nation resist or impede the efforts of 
America to form a great band of freedom- 
loving people around the world. 

PLAYING SECOND FIDDLE 


We were reduced, for a time at least, to 
playing second fiddle in the orchestra of the 
world. 

Let’s examine the casualty list over the 
past seven and a half years of the nations 
that have preferred cold wars with America 
rather than warm friendship. 

The record is a ghastly one. 

While the United States was not an active 
participant, this country was represented at 
a Geneva Conference between France, Rus- 
sia, Communist China and Great Britain in 
the summer of 1954. We made no protest 
when this conference divided Vietnam at the 
17th parallel, after which time the territory 
north of the parallel went Communist. The 
situation in Laos remains obscure and trou- 
blesome, and we still are in doubt as to the 
results of a revolution there 2 or 3 weeks 
ago. 

MARINES IN LEBANON 

We landed Marines in Lebanon in 1958 for 
the announced purpose of protecting Ameri- 
can lives and property. In fact they were 
landed to try to keep order and keep Lebanon 
from. going the same Red route as Iraq. 
Lebanon had been on the verge of a civil war 
for several months. When the Iraq revolu- 
tion occurred in July of 1958, the situation 
in Lebanon became more acute. We were 
pulled off the hook by U.N. action, but the 
Lebanese people have never since been as 
close to the United States. 


CRISIS IN SUEZ 


We offered the Egyptians help on Aswan 
Dam, a project of vital importance to them. 
Our offer of help, for some reason, was with- 
drawn in an abrupt and rude fashion. This 
was followed within a week by Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdul Nasser’s seizure of 
the Suez Canal, which was followed by the 
Anglo-French landings in Egypt, placing the 
greatest strain on the United States-British- 
French alliance which had been known for 
150 years. 

WE CLOSED OUR EYES 


There are many situations in Africa only 
slightly more orderly than the situation in 
the Congo, but which have not received 
such widespread attention. We were not 
prepared for the rush of developments all 
over the continent. We closed our eyes to 
long-term trends in Africa. We were caught 
short, with no ready policy or trained per- 
sonnel, 

Iraq has moved from the position of a 
firm and stanch ally to a neutralist posi- 
tion at the best—a hostile position at the 
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worst, following a bloody revolution in July 
1958. 
THE NIXON RIOTS 
* Vice President Ricnarp Nixon’s visit to 
Lima, Peru, and Caracas, Venezuela, in May 
of 1958 provoked rioting and anti-U.S, dem- 
onstrations. There is a generally increasing 
anti-U.S, feeling in Latin America today. 
DIMINISHING INFLUENCE 


All over the world, Communist influence is 
increasing; U.S. influence is decreasing. This 
is demonstrated by the Japanese riots, the 


Cuban situation, African affairs, and Latin - 


American animosity. There is an increased 
feeling throughout the world of neutralism 
toward the United States, if not downright 
anti-Americanism. The Soviets have been 
able to intervene at will throughout the 
world, while we have seemed powerless to 
counterattack, gain or even hold our own 
ground. 

We have failed to demonstrate that we 
were ably prepared to cope with any single 
major world crisis which has happened with- 


- in recent years. 


That’s the Republican record. 

Oh, in this hour, for the greatness of a 
Cordell Hull. 

Coming out of that “lost face” status is 
the most imperative demand of the American 
people today, and the solution lies in the 
election of the new frontier ticket of Jack 
KENNEDY and LYNDON JOHNSON. 

A “ONE BY ONE” NATION 

The Republican Party, massing its privi- 
leged strength, seems never to have been 
willing or able to achieve a sympathetic re- 
lationship with the individual. - 

But this is a “one by one” Nation—a 
Nation made up of the freest individuals on 
earth—and the Democratic Party recognizes 
the status of the individual ahead of any 
clique or faction or group. 

But examine now the Republican attitude 
toward the individual. 

One of the coldest expressions of political 
philosophy was made in the Senate when 
Republican Senator Keatinc, of New York, 
arose and said: * 

“We Republicans think of a person first 
as a taxpayer.” 

Well, our answer there is: We Democrats 
think of a person first as a human being. 
We are concerned first about his welfare, 
rather than his dollar, We are concerned 
at all times with human betterment. 


TIME TO CHANGE SYMBOLS 


Do not ever forget this: Back in 1952, 
when the Republicans rode into national 
power behind a military hero, Big Business 
became the political byword, and the Hom- 
burg hat became the symbol. 

Well, the Democrats feel that the little 
businessman and the farmer and the laborer 


_ are also entitled to be in the picture. 


It’s about time for a few old straw hats 
and battered felts to be worn again. 
JacK KENNEDY Would look good in either, 


and he’lldook good in that President’s chair. 


Thank you and good voting next November, 





Job of Vice President—Partygoer or 
Potential President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to in- 
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clude an editorial which a sd in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat under date ‘of 
June 24, 1960, as follows: 


JOB OF THE VICE PRESIDENT——PARTYGOER OR 
POTENTIAL PRESIDENT 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, in a 
speech to the Senate yesterday, expressed the 
opinion that the Vice Presidency should go 
back to its former status of the pre-Eisen- 
hower days in which the Vice President 
simply presided over the Senate and cast an 
occasional vote to break a tie. 

The Senator specifically expressed disap- 
proval of *the Vice President sitting in on 
Cabinet meetings, being part of the admin- 
istration team, and participating as an am- 
bassador of international good will. 

This is a unique and retrogressive point of 
view. The Vice Presidency, one of only two 
elective offices open to the vote of all the 
people, was sadly overlooked until President 
Eisenhower took office. As a result, during 
the first 164 years of the Republic’s history, 
some of our ablest and most potentially use- 
ful citizens vegetated in the job. 

One Vice President resigned and another 
left town in disgust, and most of the rest 
until Mr. Nrxon’s time, devoted themselves 
to quips, ribbon cutting at ceremonial affairs, 
and going to parties which the President 
wanted to avoid. 

Far more important, seven Vice Presidents 
succeeded to the Presidency. If there was 
one important similarity among all of them, 
it was their unpreparedness for the job— 
many of them not even being current on 
present plans, commitments and policies of 
the administration which they unexpectedly 
were called upon to head. 

President Truman, for example, suddenly 
called to office at one of the most critical 
hours of the Nation’s history, had been kept 
entirely in the dark by his predecessor and 
found himself at an appalling disadvantage 
in his early negotiations with other nations. 

Vice President Nrxon, on the other hand, 
because of the status given him by the Presi- 
dent, has been by all odds the outstanding 
Vice President in our Nation's history. 

In periods of the President’s incapacity for 
reasons of: health or absence from the coun- 
try, he has been able to continue the admin- 
istration of government on an even keel, 
which contrasts to the vacuums occasioned 
by the incapacity of former Presidents— 
notably that of President Wilson. 


He has been well informed on all matters 
of policy. If he had been called upon to 
assume the Presidency,.there would have 
been none of the period of uncertainty and 
“learning the job” which has featured all. 
previous Vice Presidential successions. 

On the international scene, Vice President 
Nrxon has been a superb salesman of the 
United States wherever he has traveled— 
especially in South America and Russia where 
his dignity, quick intelligence, and ready 
graps of a momentarily shifting scene made 
legions of friends for America and the free 
world. 

As a result of these experiences, Mr. Nixon 
is far beter qualified than any other for his 
party’s nomination for the Presidency and, 
if elected, will make one of our greatest 
Presidents. In this fact, in all probability, 
lies Senator MANSFIELD’s complaint. 

It would be interesting to know how the 
presidential candidates of both parties feel 
on this matter and if they are willing to 
downgrade the Vice Presidency as Senator 
MANSFIELD suggests. 

Our view is that the United States cannot 
afford the luxury of having the man who 
might at any moment have to take on the 
massive burdens of the Presidency trained 
only as a partygoer and ceremonialist. We 
need more—not fewer men—of topflight 
stature and availability in the second highest 
office of the land, 
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Emphasis on Penmanship and Spelling 
in School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the annual convention of the 
International Association of Master Pen- 
men and Teachers of Handwriting was 
held from August 13-20 in Bedford, Pa. 
Among other business accomplished at 
this meeting was the unanimous en- 
dorsement of a resolution which had pre- 
viously been passed by the North Dakota 
State Legislature urging school authori- 
ties to give adequate emphasis to pen- 
manship and spelling in North Dakota 
schools. This resolution was called to 
the attention of the convention by a 
prominent citizen of my State and a 
good friend and former colleague of mine 
in the State Senate of North Dakota, the 
Honorable Henry C. Frojen, of Oakes, 
N. Dak. Mr. Frojen, himself an expert 
penman, is a member of the association 
mentioned above. 

I am proud of the fact that North 
Dakota has apparently taken the initia- 
tive in this most worthy project of bring- 
ing to the attention of the proper au- 
thorities the necessity for teaching our 
children the importance of good spelling 
and good penmanship at an early age. 

Mr. President, believing that the ac- 
tion of the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Master Penmen and 
Teachers of Handwriting is of national 
importance and of interest to members 
of the U.S. Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a portion of a newspaper 
story which appeared in the Bedford In- 
quirer of Bedford, Pa., on August 19, 
1960, together with a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the North Dakota State 
Legislature and endorsed by this inter- 
national association. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PENMANSHIP Group MEETING HERE 
NorrH Daxkora AcTION 

A resolution passed recently by the Senate 
and Legislature of North Dakota urging 
school authorities to give adequate emphasis 
to penmanship and spelling was unanimously 
endorsed Tuesday in a resolution approved 
by delegates attending the annual meeting 
of the International Association of Master 
Penmen and Teachers of Handwriting at the 
New Hoffman Hotel in Bedford. 

Copies of the resolution will be sent to 
the National Association on Education, the 
largest educational organization in the 
country. 

The resolution follows: 

HovusE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION E-1 
EMPHASIS IN SCHOOLS ON PENMANSHIP AND 
SPELLING 

Whereas communication by handwriting 
means is still the most prevalent method; 





Backs 


Whereas the art of writing legibly and ac- 
curately can only be learned 


and improved 
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i reinstating and emphasizing teaching of 


thereof; and 

Whereas some of the most intelligent 
thoughts are often lost or uncommunicated 
because of illegible handwriting today; and 

Whereas businessmen and others are ob- 
serving increasing difficulty with the inability 
of their employees to spell properly: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein) , That the superintendent 
of public instruction, the board of public 
schools, the board of higher education, the 
presidents of the various teachers colleges, 
and the principals of each elementary and 
secondary public school in this State, are 
hereby directed to place greater emphasis 
on instruction of students in the art of pen- 
manship and the rules of spelling, so that 
our future adults will not be handicapped 
by inadequacy in these essential fields; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent by the secretary of state to the 
superintendent of public instruction, each 
member of the board of higher education, 
each member of the board of public school 
education. The superintendent of public 
instruction will mimeograph copies for the 
principals of schools and presidents of each 
teachers college. 





Jets—Aid to Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in Latin America have focused 
new attention on the Caribbean, Central, 
and South America. 

More and more Americans. are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of their economic 
difficulties. We are also recognizing the 
tremendous economic interdependence 
which almost inextricably binds us. 

A modern-day miracle is making its 
helpful contribution in solving at least a 
part of the problem of our southern 
friends. 

The helper? Jet speed. The faster 
you can get from here to there, the more 
people are going to take the trip. 

This proposition, proven by scientific 
studies, looms large today as a potent 
factor in bolstering the economies of 
numerous Latin American countries. 
For today is the jet age, and a 575-mile- 
an-hour jetliner gets people from here 
to there 40 percent faster than ever 
before. 

Thus comes the obvious conclusion: 
Where the jets go, more people are going. 
The nearly 1 million US. visitors who 
traveled to the’ Caribbean, Central, and 
South America in 1959 spent almost $200 
million in the area. 

Even a 20-percent increase in this 
travel, which experts predict the jet air- 
liners can easily generate, would mean an 
extra $40 million poured directly into the 
economic bloodstream of those countries 
this year. 

Proof that reduced travel time brings 
increased travel is compiled in a survey 
made by Pan American World Airways, 


- tiny. 
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pioneer carrier which has been serving 
virtually all of Latin America for three 
decades. 

As further proof, three Caribbean re- 
sorts whose air facilities enabled them 
to be among the first spots to welcome jet 
service last year recorded. impressive 
fravel gains. 

In Puerto Rico, which Pan American 
has made the jet capital of Latin Ameri- 
ca with some 62 jet flights a week cur- 
rently, travel figures practically shot off 
the chart under the impetus of the faster, 
more luxurious service. Puerto Rico’s 
visitor count zoomed from about 270,000 
in 1958 to a staggering 331,000 last year. 
Similarly, the number of visitors to Nas- 
sau rose from 178,000 to 264,000, and 
Jamaica shot up from 170,000 to 191,000. 

Jet speeds combine with the changing 
work pattern of U.S. employees to pro- 
vide even brighter prospects for Latin 
American vacation spots. “The paid va- 
cation of from 2 to 4 weeks has become 
almost universal in the United States,” 
the Pan American survey notes. “This 
circumstance would appear propitious for 
an increase in vacation travel to more 
distant points.” This is especially sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that the sur- 
vey found approximately 52 percent of 
the clipper travelers were vacation trav- 
elers. 

And as a final bright note, the travel- 
ing public has obviously taken instantly 
and enthusiastically to jet travel every- 
where on all airlines, 


(en RI 


The Connally Reservation and the World 
Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, TI 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a force- 
ful editorial entitled “Facade for the 
Jungle,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of today, August 31, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FACADE FOR THE JUNGLE 


This newspaper believes that the Connally 
reservation is a useful protection of the 
U.S. interests, since it permits this country 
to determine when an issue before the World 
Court is primarily an American domestic 
matter and hence beyond that Court’s juris- 
diction. 

But whether one likes or dislikes the res- 
ervation, it seems to us President Eisen- 
hower, in addressing the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, made a curiously unconvincing case 
for abolishing it. 

We seek, the President argued, peace with 
justice, which is another way of saying a 
world of law. “Look at what peace means. 
And how are we ever going to travel that 
road unless we are ready to make some con- 
cessions?” 

The idea that the United States is some- 
how deficient in making concessions in in- 
ternational affairs won’t stand much scru- 
At vast expense we have tried to 
rehabilitate and defend much of the world. 
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The United Nations itself, for what i is 
worth, could not function without its pri- 
mary financial and other support from the 
United States. As for Connally-type re- 
servations, other nations have put strictures 
on the terms of their adherence to the World 
Court, but no one seems to demand conces- 
sions from them. 

More importantly, abandoning the Con- 
nally reservation could not possibly bring a 
just peace or a world rule of law one whit 
closer. The stipulation is valuable from the 
point of U.S. interests; its removal would 
be of zero value from the point of view of 
advancing peace. 

The issues of peace and war, we may be 
very sure, lie far deeper than anything like 
this. The world’s peace is threatened by 
the militant Communist conspiracy which 
never hestitates to violate any treaty or pre- 
cept of international conduct when it suits 
its purposes. We can and must resist com- 
munism, but we can have scant hope of 
converting the Communists any time soon, 

Because of these realities in the world 
situation, the United Nations has never 
been able to live up to the reason for its 
existence. Declaring unity among the na- 
tions could not bring actual unity when one 
powerful nation seeks only the tragic unity 
of Communist dictatorship. 

That is even more specifically true of the 
World Court, which it was hoped would be 
the U.N.’s judicial arm. We have just had 
a glaring example of Soviet “justice” in the 
Powers trial; obviously there is no common 
denominator between the Soviets’ legal phil- 
osophy and our own. 

At one point in his speech Mr. Eisenhower 
himself indirectly emphasized this difficulty. 
He noted the debt the writers of our Con- 
stitution owed to the legal tutelage and 
traditions of Britain; indeed, the Constitu- 
tion as we know it could not have been 
written “except for this great heritage.” 

So it would be possible to have an inter- 
national court including the United States, 
Britain and other countries with a common 
understanding of the nature of man and 
law. But how can anyone talk seriously of 
a functioning World Court that could em- 
brace such nations along with Cuba, the 
Congo, and the Kremlin? 

The trouble with all this, it seems to us, 
is that people sometimes let their desire for 
real peace lead them into wishful thinking. 
Thanks to Communist imperialism, the 
“world rule of law” that we have today is 
the law of the jungle. It may be pleasant 
to think that this can be changed simply 
by establishing forms and institutions. But 
without the substance of a common legal 
understanding, the forms must be empty. 

In fact, worse than empty. For to the 
extent that the United States involves it- 
self in a World Court that is but a facade 
for the law of the jungle, it puts itself at 
the mercy of the jungle. That is why we 
think it necessary to keep the Connally 
reservation. And why we think it a peculiar 
sort of folly to encourage the delusion that 
an international fiction can alter the world’s 
stark actualities. 





Veterinary Positions—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED, 97TH ANNUAL MEETING, 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MepicaL Associa- 
TION _ 

VETERINARY POSITIONS—U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 


Whereas the recruitment, classification and 
retention of doctors of veterinary medicine 
in the Department of Agriculture presents 
a serious problem; and 

Whereas this problem has received the at- 
tention and study of the American Veterinary: 
Medical Association for a number of years; 
and 

Whereas recommendations made to the 
Department of Agriculture has not solved the 
problem; and 

Whereas this Association is quite con- 
cerned about the effect the shortage of veter- 
inarians has on programs in the Agricultural 
Research Service particularly in connection 
with disease prevention and control, in- 
spection and quarantine, and research; and 

Whereas this Association believes a review 
and reclassification of veterinary positions in 
the Department is indicated: Therefore be 
it : 

Resolved, That the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, in convention as- 
sembled, requests the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission to conduct a complete occupa- 
tional study and survey of veterinary posi- 
tions in the US. Department of Agriculture 
and other agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, and to 
other apropriate officials as deemed desirable. 





Foreign Policy Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
August 19, 1960, at the request of the 
Foreign Policy Association, I placed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the organization in response” 
to certain charges against it. I have now 
received a communication from Mr. Ed- 
gar C. Bundy, general chairman of the 
Church League of America, which takes 
exception to a portion of the Foreign 
Policy Association's memorandum. I am 
glad to ask unanimous consent that their 
telegram be inserted in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

I may say that I have not had an op- 
portunity to check the accuracy of the 
memorandum prepared by the Foreign 
Policy Association or earlier material put 
in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, which the 
Foreign Policy Association’s memoran- 
dum was designed to rebut. My purpose 
in inserting this material is to make 
available to the public the two. sides to 
this controversy. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed.in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEATON, ILt., 
August 26, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. PuLsRiIcHr, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In your extension of remarks, ConcrEs- 

SIONAL RecorD. for Friday August 19, 1960, 


Congress adjourns, 
Encar C. Bunpy, 

General Chairman, Church League of 
America. % 


fore this present 





“The Role of the Organized Profession in 
Achieving the Goals of Education”— 
An Address by Robert H. Wyatt, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association, August 8, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, few 
men have done more for public educa- 
tion in the State of Indiana than Robert 
H. Wyatt, the able and dedicated execu- 
tive -secretary of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. Mr. Wyatt has 
served in that position for 22 years and 
every Hoosier has reason to be grateful 
to him for his continuing effort to im- 
prove the educational system of our 
State. ; 

Earlier this month, Mr. Wyatt de- 
livered an address to some 600 leaders of 
education in Indiana—school superin- 
tendents, principals, college presidents 
and college professors, presidents of local 
education associations and committee 
chairmen—on “The Role of the Organ- 
ized Profession in Achieving the Goals of 
Education.” 

ELEVENTH INDIANA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


Mr. Wyatt’s address, delivered at 
French Lick, Ind., on August 8, 1960, 
to the 11th Indiana Leadership Con- 
ference, is one of the finest discussions 
of the need for our investment in edu- 
cation and improving our educational 
system that I have ever seen. As the 
only Indiana member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I am 
particularly proud that Indiana can offer 
to the Nation such thoughtful leadership 
toward meeting the challenges confront- 
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ing American education as Mr. Wyatt’s 
address represents. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the text of Mr. Wyatt's 
address at this point in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Tue ROLE OF THE ORGANIZED PROFESSION IN 
ACHIEVING THE GOALS OF EDUCATION 


(By Robert H. Wyatt, executive secretary, 
Indiana State Teachers Association) 


4 DESIGN FOR THE DECADE 


No real solution to the problems of educa- 
tion can be had without first identifying our 
objectives and viewing them in context with 
all the other social and economic problems 
with which they are so inextricably en- 
twined. Obviously, we cannot as a pro- 
fessional organization involve ourselves 
directly in all of the problems that face the 
people of this country. Just as certainly, 
however, we cannét grasp our own problems, 
nor the solutions; nor can we interpret them 
to the public which must ultimately make 
decisions unless we do treat them in the per- 
spective of education’s place in the total 
social and economic structure. 


WILL LAISSEZ FAIRE EDUCATION DO THE JOB? 


There are many among us who really and 
truly believe that an educated citizenry is 
good for the economy. This thesis was pow- 
erfully expounded in the well-known book 
‘of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, entitled 
“Education: An Investment in People.” But 
there are many of this group of citizens, how- 
ever, who believe that a sort of laissez faire 
policy in education will do the job; and that 
if we starve the educational facilities of a 
community severely enough, somehow or 
other the illiterate victims of the starved 
Gommunity’s program will rise up and pro- 
duce a school system from local effort. If we 
had unlimited time both as a nation and as 
individuals, such a program would not be so 
serious; but we do not have that kind of 
time. We do not have it in relation to our 
faster growing neighbors and opponents 
overseas. But what is more important we do 
not have it in relation to the fulfillment of 
the responsibilities and imperatives that are 
so explosively emerging in the social con- 
science of hundreds of millions of previously 
suppressed people in this country and 
throughout the world. 


GROWTH OR DECAY 


On the other hand, fortunately, there is 
® growing number of our people who hold to 
the opposite philosophy that the whole Na- 
tion will advance or stagnate together; and 
that if substantial numbers of our people 
ere denied education or, because of ignor- 
ance or poverty or other reason, cannot free 
themselves from disease or malnutrition or 
ignorance or slums or crime, then most cer- 
tainly these undeveloped human resources 
cannot and will not produce the economy 
that must undergird a high standard of liv- 
ing and national strength. Any sound phi- 
losophy of national growth must be based 
upon this thesis: That it is the social and 
intellectual development of our people that 
ultimately produces the foundation of eco- 
nomic growth necessary to achieve our ideals 
as a nation. 

In the past month, we have been wit- 
nesses to the two national conventions of 
our political parties. It is interesting that 
one of the major issues discussed at both of 
these conventions is the issue of speed of 
economic growth. This was particularly 
sharp in the Republican convention between 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, who 
believes that our rate of growth must be 
doubled in the immediate future and Sena- 
tor Barry Go.pwarer, of Arizona, who seems 
to believe that we should let this subject 
alone. 
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The Democratic platform sets as an eco- 
nomic growth objective “an ayerage rate 
of 5 percent annually.” The Republican 
platform asserts that much has already been 
accomplished in the matt of annual 
growth, but believes that “we can and must 
do better.” 

There is thus a substantial agreement on 
goals. There is also a substantial measure 
of agreement that growth must be primarily 
a matter of expanding the American system 
of free enterprise. The Democrats say that 
“free, competitive enterprise is the most 
creative and productive form of economic 
order that the world has seen.” The Re- 
publicans “accord high priority to vigorous 
economic growth and recognize that its 
mainspring lies in the private sector of the 
economy.” On the issues of how to reach 
their common objective, the parties are at 
variance on such matters as high interest 
rates, credit policies, monetary programs, tax 
reform, and the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in stimulating a rapid development 
of our human resources. I shall not invade 
the differences between the parties, nor com- 
ment upon their performances in the past. 
That I shall leave to you and your own judg- 
ment. 

PROGRESS MOVES IN CYCLES 


Those of us in the teaching profession have 
a natural interest, however, in history, and 
are inclined to be sensitive to the larger 
movements and trends of history, and to 
integrate into our projections and our plan- 
ning the lessons of the past. It is sometimes 
dangerous to attempt to interpret the great 
swings of history, or to determine our im- 
mediate location in those large cycles of hu- 
man experience. It is a relatively simple 
and basic fact, however, that these move- 
ments follow the line of mass psychological 
changes. 

WE SPENT LAVISHLY IN THE TWENTIES 


The enormous public spending require- 
*ments of World War I were followed in the 
twenties by an equally great effort on the 
national level to cut back public expendi- 
tures, reduce taxes, reduce public debt, and 
restrict the growth of our economy as far 
as public participation was concerned. At 
the same time, the great economic growth 
that attended the war spilled over into the 
twenties for a period of some 10 years and 
stimulated the greatest buying of consumer 
goods, private speculation, and wastefulness 
that our Nation had ever seen. 

This period is noted for very few signi- 
-ficant social advances so far as solving our 
massive problems of disease, housing, hos- 
pitalization, natural resources, education, 
problems of the aged, unemployment and 
disability practices, and a host of other social 
problems involving the welfare and the sav- 
ings and investments of little people. 

WE MADE SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE THIRTIES 


It is scarcely necessary to recount the 
events of the thirties and the sharp revulsion 
of public opinion that produced our all- 
time greatest decade of social advances in 
the fields that had been so obviously neg- 
lected in the twenties. 

It is scarcely necessary to recount the 
events of the forties, with their second great 
outpouring of money and energy for World 
War II and succeeding conflicts. It is like- 
wise unnecessary to recount the explosion of 
emotionalism that found its expression in 
witch hunts, attacks upon intellectualism 
and foresight of any kind, and the vigilante 
operations that had their forerunners in the 
Klan of the twenties, and previous war-gen- 
erated manifestations of overemotionalism. 

But, in the late forties and early fifties, 
we had the good fortune of having a some- 
what larger segment of our population with 
an awakening insight into economic history, 
and a sufficient social consciousness to real- 
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ize that a nation grows strong and remains 
healthy only if attention is paid to massive, 
widespread economic growth of all the peo- 
ple, and to the massive, widespread develop- 
ment of human resources through the en- 
largement of the welfare of human beings of 
all ages, and all abilities, and all stations in 
life. 
OUR ECONOMIC GROWTH RATE DECLINES 

As a result of this new and enlarged under- 
standing of the imperative role of govern- 
ment in @ modern free nation, we passed 
through a period, specifically 1947-53, in 
which we experienced an economic growth of 
some 4.6. percent annually, and a very con- 
siderable concern for the problems of all 
kinds of people. Since that time, the forces 
which came to the fore in the twenties have 
gained preeminence in our national life, and 
by one means and another, have brought 
about a slowdown of economic growth and 


‘attention to social problems. As the decade 


of the fifties ended, we were moving at an 
economic growth rate of some 2.6 percent 
and the control group in our Government had 
crossed off or vetoed a significant number of 
measures for the development of our hu- 
man resources through better housing, bet- 
ter education, and healthier communities. 
At the same time our neighbors in Western 
Europe were experiencing a growth rate of 
something over 4 percent annually, and our 
major rival for world leadership, Russia, and 
our newfound friend, Japan, were experi- 
encing an annuai growth rate of 6 percent. 


PRIVATE COMSUMPTION VERSUS PUBLIC PROGRESS 


At this point, I should like to look more 
closely at this disturbing trend in the his- 
tory of the 1950’s. Since 1953, our gross na- 
tional product—which is the sum total of 
goods and services produced and purchased—. 
has increased in terms of 1959 dollars from 
$417 to $479 billion, a net gain of $62 billion. 
In 1953, this product consisted of 61 percent 
personal consumption of goods, 24 percent 
Government purchases of goods and serv- 
ices, and 15 percent private investment. In 
this 6-year period, the $62 billion of net 
gain in production was allocated as follows: 
92 percent for private consumption rather 
than 61 percent, 15 percent to private in- 
vestment as compared to the same figure in 

1953, and an actual loss of 7 percent in Gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and services. 

Now, not all private consumption is either 
good or bad. Not all government purchases 
of goods and services are either good or bad. 
But two striking facts are plain to be seen by 
either a layman or an economist: 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 
FOR LUXURIES 


1, Billions of dollars of private consump- 
tion for alcohol, tobacco, and an enormous 
list of trivial gadgets and luxuries are either 
useless or actually destructive as far as in- 
creasing the economic growth and productive 
power of our Nation. A disheartening bit of 
evidence in this respect emerged from a sur- 
vey of corporation-employed scientists by 
the Opinion Research Corp. in which 78 
percent testified that management was mis- 
using their talent in ways which to them 
seemed unproductive except in manage- 
ment’s push for profits. Another bit of 
sobering testimony appears in a recent re- 
lease by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment which reports the conclusions of six 
visiting Soviet economists who questioned 
the ability of any economy to stand. up 
against the enormous losses from: (a) the 
economic waste in frequent model and style 
changes; (b) the $11 billion spent for ad- 
vertising; and (c) the influence of the bank- 
ing industry on Government monetary and 
credit policy. 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF UNMET NEEDS 


2. That there are billions of dollars of un- 
met, crying needs in those areas in which 
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only Government can function, such as the 
education of our raw human resources, the 
treatment of our disease-laden swamps and 
rivers and streams, the clearance of our dis- 
ease- and crime-breeding slums, the building 
of parks and hospitals and recreation facili- 
ties for millions of our children and adults, 
and a host of other needs which are totally 
beyond the capacity of the individual to 
meet. There is only one force in this Nation 
that can function in some areas of redirect- 
ing and rechanneling our gross national 
product and that force is the Government. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES IS GROWTH 


As we enter the sixties, therefore, it seems 
to me that we are poised somewhat omi- 
nously at a point not too unlike the last 
years of the twenties as far as national policy 
and direction are concerned. We have on 
the one hand a powerful and predominant 
group who think in terms of remaining for- 
ever on the present plateau of economic 
activity and public expenditure; while on 
the other hand there are those who grasp 
the fact that healthy economic growth 
evolves from the development of human re- 
sources whether through public expenditures 
or private action. This concept, so vital and 
so imperative for our national health and 
our military preservation must become a 
basic part of the thinking of America and 
its leaders in the 1960’s; or the growth of 
this Nation will be stagnated into mediocrity. 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING IS RISING 


In spite of the fact, however, that there is 
a large reactionary force opposing Govern- 
ment action to stimulate economic and social 
growth, there are, at this juncture, the most 
hopeful signs of widespread, popular under- 
standing of this concept that we have ever 
seen in our Nation’s history. In the last 
several years there have been numerous 
pronouncements of groups of businessmen, 
scholars, and professionals that have identi- 
fied these twin objectives of national eco- 
nomic growth and national development of 
human resources as being integral parts of 
the same thing. Some examples of this rising 
mass of evidence of public understanding are 
these: 

1. Edwin J. Dale, Jr., in the New York 
Times, February 7, 1960: “A new ‘great de- 
bate’ is raging. * * * The debate has been 
inspired by a single idea: that the basic 
trouble with American society is that we 
devote too much of our resources to increas- 
ing an already affluent level of private con- 
sumption, and too little to public services 
of all kinds.” 

2. Walter Lippmann, on February 9, 1960 
(New Republic, Mar. 7, 1960): “The central 
issue of the world struggle is whether the 
Soviet system or a liberal system can best 
deal with the problems that beset mankind. 
In that struggle we shall surely lose if we 
tell the world that, though we have the 
richest economy in all history, our liberal 
system is such that we cannot afford a sure 
defense and adequate provision for the civil 
needs of our people.” : 

3. The Rockefeller Bros. Fund report, 
“The Pursuit of Excellence,” in 1958, con- 
cluded: “All of the problems of the schools 
lead us back sooner or later to one basic 
problem—financing. It is a problem with 
which we cannot afford to cope half-heart- 
edly. 

“It will not be enough to meet the prob- 
lem grudgingly or with a little more money. 
The Nation's need for good education is im- 
mediate; and good education is expensive. 
That is a fact that the American people have 
never been quite prepared to face.” 

“Perhaps the greatest problem facing 
American education is the widely held view 
that all we require are a few more teachers, 
a few more buildings, a little more money. 
Such an approach will be disastrous. We are 
moving into the most demanding era in our 
history. An educational system grudgingly 


and tardily patched to meet the needs of the 
moment will be perpetually out of date. We 
must build for the future in education 

daringly and y as we have built 
other aspects of our national life in the 
a” 


4. The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, an organization of several hundred 
industrial leaders and scholars ,in a pro- 
nouncement January 1960, entitled, “We 
Can Have Better Schools,” calls for a sub- 
stantial increase in public expenditures for 
schools, including Federal assistance to edu- 
cation, and closes with the statement: “The 
expenditure required will contribute more to 
the welfare of the country than many exist- 
ing Federal expenditures, some of which 
could well be cut. But if the program im- 
plies higher taxes, they will be justified by 
the anticipated benefits. The committee is 
now reviewing the problem of Federal taxa- 
tion and expects in a subsequent statement 
to present suggestions for financing essential 
Federal expenditure, including those recom- 
mended here for education.” 

5. The Conference on Economic Progress 
(December 1959), a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
organization, devoted to research, drawn 
from business, labor, and agriculture, in a 
document entitled, “The Federal Budget and 
the ‘General Welfare’” had this to say: 
“For a number of years, the Federal budget 
has shown a marked trend toward danger- 
ously inadequate outlays for domestic pro- 
grams, essential not only to individual well- 
being, but also to the overall health and 
growth of the American economy. 

“Even from the limited viewpoint of the 
national security, many experts and informed 
laymen are now agreed upon this: A defi- 
ciency in weaponry is compounded by defi- 
ciencies in education, health services, and 
basic research. Asa nation, we are piling up 
supplies of the trinkets that we enjoy, but 
slighting the basic services which everybody 
needs. Taking a broader viewpoint of the 
world challenge confronting us, we cannot 
afford a further neglect of insistent human 
needs, on the spurious ground that we ‘can- 
not afford’ to do better while still in an arms 
race. To survive the all-pervasive race that 
we are really in, we must demonstrate ma- 
ture awareness of the need for progress on 
many fronts, and dedicate ourselves to this 
well-balanced program, 

“All who point this out recognize fully 
that this -many-sided progress requires 
vigorous and sustained efforts by individuals, 
private organizations, State and local gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government. 
But they further that the Federal 
Government must take the lead, and largely 
through the Federal budget. The Federal 
budget determines our national priorities; 
it is the most important tool for identifying 
and helping to accomplish our greatest pur- 
poses as a nation. If the Federal budget 
falls down on its tasks, others. cannot rise 
fully to theirs.” 

6. The Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education: “Ignorance is a 
far greater handicap to an individual than 
it was a generation ago, and an uneducated 
populace is a greater handicap to a nation. 
This trend is obviously going to continue 
and quicken, 

“An important reason for the growing im- 
portance of education is the plain fact that 
the schools have become the chief instru- 
ment for keeping this Nation the fabled land 
of opportunity it started out to be.” 

7. A report entitled, “Human Resources: 
The Wealth of a Nation,” published in 1958, 
as a result of a program organized and 
originated by President Dwight Eisenhower 
while at Columbia University, to discover the 
reason for such widespread failure on army 
tests in World War II, found that the 
“squandering of our human-resource capi- 
tal” had grown out of the failure of our 
society to invest adequately in the develop- 
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a reference to contribution of 
the decade on this subject by 
Dr. Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard University 


1960, and that if sufficient participation by 
the Federal Government had been carried 
on in those years to produce a national eco- 
nomic growth of 4 to 5 percent annually, 
there would have resulted a total increase in 
gross national product of $199 billion. This 


port, an additional $65 billion of public tax 
revenue. It is fascinating to note what the 
conference report reveals could have been 
done with this additional $65 billion of pub- 
lic tax revenue, all of which would have 
been derived from that unproduced national 
production, Here it is: 

1. Twenty t of those revenues 
would have built 140,000 classrooms (3,500 
for Indiana), the President’s estimate of our 
shortage, and would have paid teachers 
$1,000 more each year. 

2. Ten percent of this tax revenue would 
have built 860,000 hospital beds (9,000 for 
Indiana). 

3. Three percent of this tax revenue could 
have replaced 1.4 million slum homes with 


could have met the Soviet arms and space 
challenge. 

5. Eight percent of this would have mada 
our social security payments more nearly 
adequate. 

6. Ten percent of it would have increased. 
economic assistance overseas by 60 percent,’ 








In the last two decades, teachers’ salaries 
in Indiana have risen 300 percent while the 
income of all of our people has risen 447 
t. In the decade of the forties, Indi- 
teachers’ salaries rose 135 percent com- 
to only 91 percent for the teachers of 
Nation as a whole. In the decade of the 
‘ties, teachers’ salaries in Indiana rose 70 
percent as against 85 percent for all teachers 
in the Nation. Other school expenditures 
followed a similar pattern. It is necessary 
to conclude from these facts that Indiana in 


i 


a 


When we observe that State participation 
in local schools in the fifties declined from 


simply did not hold up its share of the cost 
and that the State legislatures in 1953, 1955, 
and 1957 refused to enact legislation to 
undergrid the teacher salary structure. There 
is one bright spot in 1959-60, however, when 
we note that Indiana’s average salary rose 
to 10th place in the Nation and that the in- 
crease in this 1 year, 1959-60, was the largest 
increase of any of the top 10 States of the 
Nation. This result is traceable to the en- 
actment of the 1959 minimum salary sched- 
ule of $3,600 to $5,600, and might have been 
better if the of $4,000 to 
$6,000, which was passed twice by the house 
of representatives, had been agreed to by the 
senate and the Governor. 

Let us examine the status of Indiana 
teachers further: 

1. In 1958, the median family income in 
the United States stood at $397 above the 
median salary of Indiana classroom teachers. 

2. The average personal income per em- 
ployed member of the labor force stood at 
$495 above the average salary of classroom 
teachers. 

3. The average beginning salary for be- 
ginning teachers as indicated by 315 local 
salary schedules in Indiana last summer was 
$4,156; while the average for engineering 
graduates stood at $5,868; accounting grad- 
uates at $5,196; sales graduates at $5,064; 
general business graduates at $4,932; and 
other graduate fields at $5,412. 

4. Studies reported in the “1960 Salary 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS IN SALARY SCHEDULING 
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and business fields with reference to hours 
of work, workload, sick and emergency 
leave, and the like are making slow but sure 
progress into the thinking of school boards 
and administrators. 

A further look at Indiana’s ranking in the 
Nation reveals the following: 

1. Indiana stands 42d in the Nation in per 
capita expenditures for all purposes. 

2. Indiana stands 39th in the Nation in 
total State and local taxation as a percentage 
of income. 

3. Indiana stands 34th in the percentage of 
school revenue provided by the State. 

4. Indiana stands 27th in the Nation in 
expenditures per pupil in public schools. 

5. Indiana stands 28th in the Nation in 
public school expenditures as a percentage 
of personal income. 

6. Indiana stands 19th in the Nation in 
per capita personal income. 

All of this means that Indiana is not put- 
ting forth the effort to provide public 
schools, either in terms of dollars or in 
terms of a percentage of her personal in- 
come, that is being put forth by.most of the 
other States. 


WHY DID EDUCATION FALTER IN THE FIFTIES? 


To summarize, we stand 19th in ability 
and 28th in the percentage of our income 
that we spend for schools. This situation is 
the result of a grouping of causes. 

One of them is that in the decade of the 
fifties Indiana has subordinated the devel- 
opment of many of her human resources to 
an overpowering drive for a tax program that 
would please business, particularly inter- 
state business, and attract industry to Indi- 
ana. This has resulted in a tax program 
which still places on the antiquated prop- 
erty tax 70 percent of the cost of schools 
and 100 percent of the cost of many other 
local services. This antiquated property tax 
is accompanied by the only so-called gross 
income tax in the Nation. This tax fails 
completely to reach the receipts of interstate 
commerce and falis with highly inequitable 
incidence upon various individuals and 
groups without relationship, in many cases, 
as to whether profits or losses are being 
taxed. The gross income tax is the darling 
of Indiana largely because it produces money 
and does not have the opposition of large 
corporate and interstate business. ’ 

Indiana is not making any attempt to de- 
vise a tax system geared to ability to pay. 
She is making no attempt to reach inter- 
state receipts. She is making practically no 
attempt to tax certain substantial mineral 
and oil production by severance taxes as 
exist in other States. In addition to this, 
the administration of the property tax is 
excessively bad. 

We shall not find a reasonable solution to 
this tax dilemma until we courageously at- 
tack the problem on both the State and 
National levels and take into account that 
the States and the local communities are, 
in fact, powerless to reach certain sources 
of revenue which exist within their own 
borders and that they, in fact, will not be 
reached until a reform program of taxation 
and distribution on a national level is 
achieved. 


WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL FINANCE IN 1961-63? 


As to the State tax picture for the next 
biennium, however, we should recognize the 
following significant factors as a part of our 
planning. We have just come through two 
major developments in school financing. 
One of them is the 50-percent increase in 
taxes in 1957 on the State level and the other 
is the adoption of a new finance program 
in 1959. The 1957 increase in taxes produced 
some $80 million of additional funds for a 
State that was already far undertaxed and 
underfinanced. As a result, the institutions 
of the State—higher education, mental 


_ health, penal, correctional, and all of the 
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other services calling upon the State gen- 
eral fund—have come into the picture 
rapidly and have absorbed the increase. 
That gives us a situation in 1960 where a 
recent increase in taxes on the State level 
of nearly 50 percent has already been ab- 
sorbed for the various State purposes, and 
little additional revenue will be forthcom- 
ing from the present tax structure. 

The second factor in the picture js the new 
school finance program adopted in 1959. One 
of its basic effects was that it changed the 
direction of the flow of State funds, grant- 
ing larger funds to the poorer areas and 
making lesser grants to the wealthy ones. 
This means that some of the poorer areas 
profited from this system as much as a 
thousand dollars per classroom unit last 
year. As a result, it was necessary to ap- 
propriate $86 million for the first year of the 
biennium and $103 million for the second 
year—a total of $189 million for salaries in 
the biennium. If we are to stand still on 
our present $103-million level the next bien- 
nium, as you can see, would require $206 
million rather than $189 million. That 
alone is an increase of $17 million for teach- 
ers’ salaries without considering the addi- 
tional factors of increased enrollment which 
will demand $10 million more, increased 
transportation which will require $3 million 
more, and increased maintenance and oper- 
ation costs which will require $2 million 
more. That amounts to $32 million plus 
whatever else may be required for the in- 
creasing of teachers’ salaries at the rate of 
three million each year for each $100 of 
increase in teachers’ salaries. 

As a result of these facts, it becomes clear 
that a mere standstill increase in State 
funds for the next biennium would be an 
addition of $32 million more; and that if 
teachers’ salaries are to be increased as they 
would need to be to attract teachers and if 
State participation in the financing of 
schools is to even stand still in percentage, 
then the legislature of 1961 must take a 
courageous and long range stand on the 
basic problem of State responsibility for 
developing the human resources of our 
State. 

THE FINANCING OF SCHOOLS IN A TAX FIGHT 


And before we leave the question of school 
finance, we should get clear in our thinking 
the whole problem of local, State, and Na- 
tional taxation for schools. The develop- 
ments of the last half century have pro- 
duced an economy in this country which 
may be characterized by the words big- 
ness and speed. Our industrial corpora- 
tions have become enormous institutions, 
with hundreds of plants, warehouses, load- 
ing facilfties, trucks, ships, airplanes, and 
other property located in many communi- 
ties and States. The speed with which the 
raw materials and output of these plants 
move across township, county, and State 
lines poses a problem for taxing units that 
is so complex that it defies the ability of 
local and State governmental units to deter- 
mine equitably their share of the profits 
of each such corporation, This means that 
the ancient tax system of the 19th century 
in which a local community levied and 
collected taxes for schools, highways, and 
other public services has become as obsolete 
as the horse and buggy which characterized 
that era. 

These new economic facts also mean that 
the owners and controllers of the new giant 
corporations in many cases live in distant 
States or communities and have little knowl- 
edge or personal interest in the affairs of a 
given local community. These facts mean 
also that the taxing unit that can discover 
and tax ah equitable share of these new 
giants must be a taxing unit that covers a 
territory large enough to encompass 4 sub- 
stantial share of the trade and commercial 
activities of the taxpayer corporation. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF CONGRESS? 


These economic facts highlight the reason 
why the managers of our great, new cor- 
porations are temptd to continue udvocating 
that taxes for schools should be levied on a 
local basis,.where obviously only the small 
and the slow taxpayers can be easily found 
and taxed. It has long been clear to honest 
students of the subject that the State and 
the Congress are the only taxing agencies 
in this Nation that can cope with the new 
tax problem of 20th century America. It 
is similarly obvious that even the State can- 
not reach certain huge sources of wealth 
and income and provide for equitable taxa- 
tion, and that only Congress can reach these 
sources, primarily those derived from inter- 
state commerce, and thus finally achieve 
equity. 

Every major public service other than edu- 
cation has faced collapse when depending 
upon local community taxation, and each 
has sought and received financial strength 
from the tax powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, be it highways, airports, flood con- 
trol, harbors, welfare, soil conservation, or 
many others. 


Education is a vital concern of the whole . 


Nation. We cannot live without it. In fact, 
it has become the very heart of our military 
defense system. The race against catastrophe 
will be lost unless we face up as a Nation 
to the fact that we must find the money and 
the way to develop the economic resources 
that reside in our children whether they, or 
their parents, or even their State want these 
human resources salvaged and developed. 


THE CURRICULUM AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 


During the past 10 years, there have been 
several waves of discussion of the curriculum 
in the public schools and the colleges. Much 
of this discussion has arisen from the sin- 
cere concern of many people for the proper 
education of their children. Some of it has 
arisen from the age-old practice of belittling 
scholarship and appealing to prejudice 
against any change that would disturb the 
status quo or the fond but inaccurate recol- 
lections of our childhood. A little of it ob- 
viously is pure political chicanery; but what- 
ever the source or the cause, it is the respon- 
sibility of the teaching profession to sift the 
criticisms and suggestions for possible good, 
and to go an additional mile with those who 
seek to use the public schools as a sounding 
board for political attention. 

We must not, on this or any other occa- 
sion, lose our faith in education itself. If 
we really believe that education not only 
ennobles but also has value as a prepara- 
tion for living and working, then we can- 
not escape the conclusion that the tech- 
nical education of a lawyer or doctor or 
plumber or teacher will produce a superior 
workman. Whether we are trying to pro- 
duce any of these—an engineer, a teacher, 
a superintendent, or a State superintendent, 
we would betray our faith in education if 
we should suddenly pretend that for these 
important tasks no special kind of education 
or experience is required. 


ARE WE SOLVING CHILD PROBLEM? 


The work of the public school will never 
reach the level of quality that sincere critics 
inside and outside the schools know is de- 
manded in the 20th,century until the body 
of practitioners in the field are permitted 
by their employers to strike out boldly and 
without fear in those fields where they be- 
lieve change should be made. Great educa- 
tional changes are now in progress through- 
out this country. These changes are coming 
about by the age-old process of profiting 
from errors and learning from careful re- 
search and experimentation. A recent sur- 
vey of urban school systems by the National 
Education Association, published in May, 
1960, reveals the following: 

1. Seventy-seven percent of the urban 
school systems were providing special learn- 
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ing experiences for gifted pupils in the 
junior and senior high schools, 

2. More than 25 percent of the systems 
ing for televised instruction. 


teachers on a lirhited basis. Z 

4. In nearly all systems expanded and ac- 
celerated reading programs were underway 
using a variety of methods to attain the 
obvious variety of reading objectives which 
are familiar to anyone who has made a 
study of the subject. 

I might say, incidentally, that the study 
did not reveal any systems that are offering 
courses in tattooing, bowling, horseback 
riding, or fly casting,.and I might add as a 
personal observation, there is probably too 
little attention being paid in schools to the 
evaluation of political propaganda and the 
great new world of Madison Avenue .tech- 
niques and to simple consumer education. 

Seriously and basically, the teaching pro- 
fession must undertake to carry the respon- 
sibility of leadership in the direction that 
research points the way. It must undertake 
greater responsibility on both State and Na- 
tional levels in improving and refining the 
recruitment, screening, education, orienta~ 
tion, and policing of the profession and its 
own membership... I especially direct your 
attention to the new programs in this area 
now being launched by the TEPS Commis- 
sion of NEA. 

No highly technical or scholarly program 
can be developed or properly administered in 
the rough and tumble of active politics. 
Our State has not stooped to such a program 
in the past, and we must continue to stand 
in affirm and dignified manner for this policy 
in education. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


I have tried to touch upon several of our 
problems and to raise certain questions and 
implications that have evolved in the past 
few years in the thinking of our officers, our 
staff, and our many committee members. I 
recognize that there is, and should be, great 
latitude in decisionmaking and in experi- 
mentation in the solution of our problems. 
I know that your hours of discussion in this 
conference will probe more deeply and pro- 
duce scores of ideas and proposals that are 
so much needed for the decisions of the 
months ahead. 


A 10-POINT PROPOSAL FOR THE SIXTIES 


For the purposes of summary, however, 
and as a possible catalytic agent for some of 
your discussion, I should like to make a 10- 
point proposal for the decade of the sixties 
immediately ahead of us. It is not a pro- 
gram to keep up with someone else. It is 
not a program to patch up and fill the holes 
in our walls. It is a program that I believe 
firmly may be a practical design for the 
decade if we are to live up to what we pro- 
fess, or in fact, if we are to live at all: 

1, Our program must be based upon a 
philosophy that encompasses our entire na- 
tional life, necessities, and aspirations, 

2. It must be based upon a comprehen- 
sion that the problem of educating our 
youth is an integral part of the whole prob- 
lem of finding, releasing, and developing our 
human resources, whether these resources 
are chained or restricted by ignorance or 
poverty or disease or youth or old age. 


WE MUST CONSTRUCT THE CLASSROOMS WE NEED 


3. We should set out in the 5-year period 
immediately ahead of us to construct the 
classrooms in the United States that are 
obviously needed: 90,000 in 1960-61, rising 
to 118,000 in 1964-65; costing $3 billion the 
first year and $5 billion the fifth year; paid 
for at the ratio of 1 to 3 of Federal and 
State-local funds. “ 

In the past several years, we have been 
engaged in a ridiculous numbers game as 













































































4. We should set out with determination bs 
to find the three-quarters million additional 8 


ahead. To do this, we must ; Hs 
the average annual teacher’s salary today ya 
stands at only 61 percent of the median a 

income of the 17 other professions, which a 
was $7,600 in 1958. 4B 

We must recognize that. if we are to com- 
pete successfully for these personnel for our 
public schools, the average annual teacher’s 
salary over this 5-year period must rise a 
minimum of $500 annually, reaching the 4 
$7,500 figure by 1964-65. The total cost of iq 
this will be $8 billion the first year a 
and $13 billion the fifth year, paid for like- : 
wise at 1-to-3 ratio of Federal and State< - } 
local funds. 

.The attack wpon this crucial problem is in 
fact a four-way attack. Here are the facts: 

(a) We shall need 350,000 teachers for the 
10 million children now under the instruc- 
tion of teachers without a college degree. 

(b) We shall need 300,000 teachers for 
the 8 million new children that will enter 
our schools. 

(c) We shall heed 200,000 teachers if we £ 
are to pull down the pupil-teacher ratio to - a 
a figure that will produce a class size in 
harmony with the demands of good in- 
struction. 

(ad) We shall need an additional 150,000 
to replace those who die, retire, or leave us 
for other pursuits. 
WE MUST REORGANIZE ANTIQUATED SCHOOL 

GOVERNMENT 


5. We must push on courageously to re- 
organize the antiquated school government F: 
in our country into school corporations with id 
a minimum of 1,000 to 1,500 pupils. In this if 
objective we are making headway. In the ; 
10 years just past, the number of school ea 

tions in the United States has. de- 4 
clined from 103,000 to 45,000. Here in In- 
diana, our new reorganization law is achiev- a 
ing real results. At this very i 
moment, however, the forces of reaction in i 
this reorganization program are organizing 
and appealing to the prejudices and the 
petty vested interests of a lot of people. A 
number of candidates for office have called 
for the repeal of the act. This is serious, 
and we must immediately regroup and re- 
double our efforts to achive what this law 
promises to be—the greatest advance in effi- 
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cient, economical school government in the 
history of our State. 
6. We must continue the fight for qualified 


lem now is not so much to persuade our 
public of the need for highly qualified teach- 
ing personnel. Our problem now and in the 
sixties may well be the problem of defining 
and d for ourselves what consti- 
tutes real quality in instruction and how it 
can be achieved. Real progress is being made 
through widespread experimentation over the 
country in new ways of teaching, in sounder 
grade placement of subject matter itself, and 
in the redirection of from seg- 
mented bodies of knowwledge to the real ob- 
jective of education concerned with the de- 
velopment of competent, functioning human 
beings. 

It seems at the moment that headway is 
being made toward integrating the efforts 
of the warring factions in the teaching 
profession on some of these subjects. There 
are hopeful signs also of a significent in- 
crease in the willingness of a larger seg- 
ment of the public to rely upon the judg- 
ment of competent members of the profes- 
sion for leadership and direction of the 
schools and the curriculum. These are hope- 
ful signs, but they did not come about easily; 
and they will not be sustained without a 
vigorous and intelligent effort on the part 
of everyone. 

THE FANTASTIC NEEDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


7. We must incorporate into our thinking 
the fantastic needs of higher education. 
In only a decade or so, college enrollments 
in this country will double; and still there 
will be left behind a sizable number of our 

. upper 25 percent who will be unable to go to 
college. The private colleges have little hope 
of taking their share of the mounting in- 


crease in college enroliment. Asa result, the - 


public colleges and universities must be re- 
studied immediately with a view to making 
college facilities available on a and 
economical basis near the homes of millions 
of young people that America needs tv 
educate. 


We must approach this problem on the 
State level as to organization of public col- 
leges and universities and financing them. 
We must likewise approach the problem on 
the national level if these institutions are 
to survive and if some quarter million intel- 
lectually able students each year are to be 
salvaged for the economic and social growth 
that we must have for survival. 

8..We must embrace and-advocate a real- 
istic tax policy on the local, State, and 
National levels that recognizes that all three 
levels of government have a definite and 
compelling interest and concern as to 
whether our population is intelligent or illit- 
erate. This involves a recognition by the 
National Government that the tax powers 
that are inherent only in Congress must be 
applied to the great new sources of wealth 
and income that have grown out of the 
reach of States and local communities. 

9. The ninth objective is an objective of 
how rather than what. When it is consid- 
ered that only half of the teaching profession 
in America ts affiliated with its national pro- 
fessional organization and that a sizable per- 
centage in many States is not affiliated with 
State or local associations, it is not diffi- 
cult to see the enormous handicap with 
which the teaching profession is attacking 
its problems. The solution of these prob- 
lems requires the energies and support of 
every teacher in this land; and we should 
make a resolution that the 700,000 members 
of NEA shall be a million in 1964 and all of 
them in 1970. I, for one, am ashamed of 
Indiana’s record in the national professional 
organization as to membership, and my pride 
at the local level is only pride in progress, 
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for we still have 10,000 of our teachers not 
enrolled in local associations. I am very 
serious about this ninth objective, not as an 
objective in itself, but as the only means by 
which we can hope to achieve professional 
status in the decade ahead. 

THE TEACHING PROFESSION MUST MATURE IN 

CIVIC AND POLITICAL LIFE 


10. The members of the teaching profes- 
sion must mature in the civic and political 
life of our country. The image of a teacher 
who has no philosophy or no position about 
the great matters of public interest, includ- 
ing the education of children, is certainly 
not an image that can inspire and lead youth 
toa mature intellectual growth. At the 
same time, the teaching profession must con- 
tinue to grow to a position where public 
confidence in its leadership in education be- 
comes firm and effective. 

Our friends in the State and National 
chambers of commerce have recently an- 
nounced a large-scale series of clinics 
throfighout the State and Nation to inform 
their members on the issues and the rec- 
ommended solutions. We likewise must live 
up to our responsibilities in political life if 
we expect public faith in our leadership 
to emerge and remain strong. 

What I have said about the schools and 
the teaching profession is what I believe 
deeply must materialize if the schools are 
to meet their responsibility and the teach- 
ers are to justify the confidence of our peo- 
ple. I know that there are many practical 
problems and sometimes unpleasant tasks to 
be performed if we are to bring our think- 
ing and our experience to bear; but I also 
believe so very strongly that all of your 
work in professional organizations, in your 
local communities, in your elections, and in 
your discussions with the public will fail 
to materialize into positive and dynamic re- 
sults unless these activities are geared to a 
central philosophy as to the role of the 
profession and the schools, 

AMERICA MUST DEVELOP OUR HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


America simply cannot stand up, either 
in comparative strength in the world or as 
an example of the best way of life in the 
eyes of emerging millions in underdeveloped 
countries of the world, unless the moral and 
intellectual forces of this country rise to the 
surface and evolve a national policy for the 
research and development of our yast hu- 
man resources. 

To say that we cannot afford such a pro- 
gram is to say that we do not. have faith in 
an investment in people. It is equivalent 
to saying that we do not believe that the 
free enterprise system can integrate all the 
brains and abilities of our people and set 
them in motion toward a better way of 
life. 





Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica—A Tribute on Its 20th Anniver- 
sary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this year we commemorate the 
20th anniversary of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. It is fitting 
that we salute the leaders of this organi- 
zation from the floor of Congress, for 
their service to Ukrainians and to the 
United States has been very valuable. 
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One of the great problems facing new 
Americans is the difficulty of adjusting 
to a completely new national environ- 
ment. The Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee has played an important role in help- 
ing our new Ukrainian citizens adjust to 
their new country. It has served as 
something of a bridge between the old 
country and the new, the old way of life 
and the new. In so doing, it has kept 
alive some of the finest traditions of the 
Ukrainian people which have found their 
place solidly in our American civilization. 
However, the greatest contribution of 
this organization has been to keep alive 
in Americans their dedication to free- 
dom everywhere by their insistence upon 
freedom for the Ukraine. 

Ukrainians everywhere, America sa- 
lutes you. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are some 2% million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry in this coun- 
try. This fall the Ukrainian Congress. 
Committee of America is marking the 
20th anniversary of its founding. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of a letter I have written on this 
occasion to Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, who, 
for more than a decade, has led the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee. 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 





Avcust 31, 1960. 

Prof. Lev E. Dopriransxy, 

Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Proressorn Dosriansky: On the oc- 
casion of the 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America this fall, I want to express to 
you the sorrow and anguish I feel, in com- 
mon with the members of your committee, 
at the continuing plight of the Ukraine 
under Russian Communist domination. The 
committee which you have led for more 
than a decade has helped to insure that all 
Americans remember our stake in the aspira- 
tions of other peoples for freedom and re- 
spect for the dignity of man. 

It may be that the Iron Curtain is now 
more perforated than it was in the era of 
Joseph Stalin and that the repressive policy 
of the Soviet Union toward its national 
minorities is somewhat lessened. But the 
fact remains that the Soviet Union is a 
ruthless totalitarian state which has not 
changed its nature or policies in any essen- 
tial respect. ‘ 

As one who joined in sponsoring the Sen- 
ate resolution last year to establish Captive 
Nations Week, I would like to note again 
your tireless efforts and devoted service on 
behalf of its successful establishment and 
annual observance. Freedom-loving Ameri- 
cans, whatever their national backgrounds, 
are indebted to you and to all those who 
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serve with you in the cause of human free- 
dom. 
Sincerely, 
Cuirrorp P. Cass, 
U.S. Senator. 





The Status of Public and Private Debts, 
1952 to 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August.30, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
sometime ago I requested the Library of 
Congress to prepare for me a statement 
showing the status of public and private 
debts by years 1952-59. 

I wanted to know the status for the 
Federal Government, the State govern- 
ments, and the local governments— 
county, city, township, school district, 
special district, and also private debts by 
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corporations, individuals, farm, and non- 
farm. 
I have recently received a statement 


placing in the Recorp. This statement— 
all figures in millions—shows that the 
Federal debt has increased from $259,- 
105 in 1952 to $284,706 in 1959 or about 
10 percent. Actually, the public debt as 
of the present time is about $289,000. 

The State governments’ debt has in- 
creased from $6,874 to $17,102 or about 
149 percent. 

The local governments’ indebtedness 
rose from $23,226 to $45,235 or about 95 
percent. 

The total public debt, therefore, has 
increased from $289,205 to $347,043 or 
about 20 percent. 

In the meantime the total private debt 
has increased from $337,100 to $601,700 
or about 78 percent and is broken down 
as follows: 

Corporation, $201, 600 to $335,800 or 
about 67 percent. 

Farm, $15,200 to $23,700 or about 56 
percent. 


Gross public and private debt, 1952-69 
{In millions] 
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Nonfarm, $120,400 to $242,100 or about 
01 percent. 
The grand total of public and private 


indebtedness has increased from $626, 
305 to $948,743 or about 51 percent dur- . 
ing this 8-year period. 

I have noted also from a speech which 
Budget Director Stans made to the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce on 
June 20, 1960, that: 

Now the $290 billion of public debt, plus 
over $350 billion of future obligations for 

services, plus nearly $100 billion of 
c.0.d.’s adds to the almost unbelievable total 
of nearly $750 billion. 


Mr. Stans also states that: 

We should realize that when you look 
only at the budget for one fiscal year at a 
time, you see merely the visible part of the 


iceberg; the dangerous part is below the sur- 
face. 


I am making this information avail- 
able to the public at this time in order 
that they may have a more complete look 
at the fiscal picture than is revealed in 
a statement that the budget for a par- 
ticular fiscal year shows a surplus of $1.1 
billion or some relatively small amount. 

The statement from the Library of 
Congress follows: 





Publie debt: 
Federal Government 
State governments: 

Alabama 





Kentucky 
Louisiana 


PORT iicicnnancitpin cote Donettiehicwadauee 
Massachusetts 
PE e tan adbthinads.ardbvbieteussccckstbuiantt 
Minnesota 


Mississippi. . 
Missouri..... 





oO Oe ee we tee ee eee seen an enseseseeenesen 


New PO iitdvh sac askatmeuusniapibinndelibenmdlis 
New Mexico... 
New York..... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 








Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 





rg 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


eet eee ee ey 
eee ee eee eee eee w eee eee eens 
ORR eww e eee nee eee en eceseneeeseeeres 


Cee OO ee Reese eee ee ene teense e nen eeseeenn 


Footnotes at end of table. 





1952 1953 1954 1955 
259, 105 $266, 071 71, 260 $274, 374 
73 69 
() ® 

3 4 
123 118 
795 860 

21 23 
386 361 
125 128 
78 86 
193 233 
() () 

1 2 
332 306 
317 321 
29 29 
5 173 
19 69 
216 229 
118 117 
267 462 
496 824 
455 518 
96 84 
76 91 
15 il 
45 43 
3 3 

1 1 

42 42 
678 857 
28 28 
1,176 1, 535 
299 297 
26 22 
473 497 
124 194 
184 178 
1,178 1, 203 
58 65 
170 208 

9 ®) 

122 116 

110 139 

3 5 

5 8 

33 | \ 112 

293 233 

289 281 

5 5 

4 4 

9, 600 11, 198 
— aS 


(a | - | | | CE | eS 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
$272, 751 $270, 527 $276, 343 $284, 706 
88 112 134 151 
fo) 0 0 3 
6 ll 13 13 
113 109 110 105 
943 1,159 1,455 1,712 
35 48 58 67 
478 567 797 873 
139 147 184 206 
164 212 214 251 
236 264 297 308 
65 100 124 172 
5 6 6 7 
699 646 . 687 667 
321 339 355 407 
29 30 31 56 
176 177 197 202 
70 75 146 148 
318 321 332 363 
119 119 117 123 
493 520 545 559 
934 1, 024 1, 163 1, 332 
532 628 624 729 
84 81 133 178 
86 89 14 153 
s 30 83 87 
46 42 44 46 
8 9 10 10 
3 3 3 3 
56 62 79 86 
884 896 873 874 
48 47 51 51 
1, 939 1,974 2, 075 2, 434 
282 281 290 273 
19 14 20 15 
591 708 852 898 
207 205 202 201 
172 182 219 283 
1, 245 1, 202 1,214 1,279 
65 76 107 102 
218 231 268 268 
) ® 5 5 
110 114 118 119 
213 221 286 316 
4 4 6 10 
7 16 27 38 
180 180 188 187 
232 272 348 394° 
275 _ 268 284 295 
6 7 15 39 
4 4 4 4 
12, 955 13, 838 15, 518 17, 102 
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Gross public and private debt, 1952-59—Continued 
[In millions} 


August 31 





Public debt—Con. 
—s governments: 





Special district... 
Total, local governments.................-.-.-. 
NEE SOONG io sic eaceseocnsGewano~ 


Private debt: 
CorporlOns «202. -ceen concen ec cenensacesessee-- 


Farman and unincorporated enterprises: 


eee ee ee 


Total, individuals and unincorporated enter- 
prises. 


‘Total, grivete Gabt..., .<sc5n2-.ees.-n-nn--n-- 
Total, public and private debt_........-..--..-- 


Nore.—Debt of the zee. State, and local governments are for the end of the 
‘or the Federal Government, most school districts, and 
With respect to other govern- 


ments a considerable ce. end their fiscal years on Dec. 31. 


governmental fiscal year. 
all except 4 of the States the eal year ends on June 30. 


for the end of each cal 


1 Not reported for these years. 
® Less than $500,000 
* Breakdown is not “yet available. 


Plight of the Shears and Scissors 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RecorpD a sum- 
mary of information presented to the 
Tariff Commission and others regarding 
the plight of the shears and scissors in- 
dustry. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SuMMARY OF INFORMATION PRESENTED TO THE 
U.S. TarirF CoMMIsSSION AND THE COMMIT- 
TEE FOR Recrprociry INFORMATION BY THE 
Suears, Scissors & MANICURE IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
The Shears, Scissors & Manicure Imple- 

ment Manufacturers Association has filed a 

written brief and presented oral testimony 

to the Tariff Commission and the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information opposing any 
reduction, during the GATT negotiations at 

Geneva, Switzerland, in the present rates of 

import duties on scissors and shears provided 

for in paragraphs 357 and 1531 of the Tariff 

Act of 1930 as amended. 

Further reduction in the rates of import 
duties on scissors and shears are opposed 
for the following reasons: 

1. The domestic scissors and shears indus- 
“try is truly a small business as there are only 
two domestic firms which employ 250 or 
more production workers, and none with 
more than 500 production workers. 

2. There are only 20 firms manuf 
scissors and shears in the United States. 
This is less than one-half of the number 
manufacturing scissors and shears before the 
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1960. U.8. Treasur. 








$2, 018 $2, 454 $2, 710 $3, 140 $3, 528 $3, 665 $4, 256 @) 

12, 659 13, 558 14, 587 15, 973 16, 937 18, 833 20, 355 @) 

619 656 ROL 860 974 1, 089 1, 014 (3) 

3, 806 4,712 5, 923 7, 259 8, 586 9, 229 10, 085 (3) 

4, 125 4,577 5, 310 5, 837 6, 246 6, 179 6, 946 ro) 
23, 226 25,957, 29, 331 33, 069 36,271 | 38,996 42, 656 45, , 235 
289, 205 206, 852 310, 191 318, 641 321,977 | 323,; 823,36 360 | 334, 517. 347, v3 
201, 600 211, 500 | 216, 300 251, 000 | 274, 900 _298, 400 510 | 805, 000. 3335, 800 
15, 200 16, 800 17, 600 18, 800 19, 500 23, 300 23, 700 
120; 400 133, 400 147, 800 171, 600 188, 100 nt 0 217’ 100 242' 100 
135, 500 _ 150, 100 165, 400 190, 400 7,7 221, 500 240, 400 265, 800 
~ 337, 100 of 361, 600} 381,700 | 441, 300 | 482,600 | “514, 900 B% B45, 300, ol, 700 
626,305 | 658, 452 | 621,00 | 950,941 | 804,577 | 838, 260 es “879,817 $48, 743 





Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Compendium of 
State Government Finances,’ 
mary of State Government Finances in 1959,” series G-SF-50—-No, 1, Apr. 3, 1960, 
p. 17; “Summary of Governmental Finances,” issues for 1954, 1957, and 1958, ‘Office 
of Business Economics, Survey of Current Business, May issues for 1957, 1959, and 
Department, Annual Report of the ‘Secretary of the Treasury 


annual issues for the years 1952 through 1957; “Sum- 


on the State of the > Paaenote, fiscal year 1959, Pp. 447. 


import duty. reductions made during 1950 
and 1951. 

8, Approximately one-half of the firms still 
manufacturing scissors and shears have less 
than 10 employees each. 

4. The rates of duties on scissors and 
shears valued at more than 50 cents per 
dozen provided for in paragraph 357 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 were reduced 50 percent 
during 1950 and 1951. 

5. The rate of import duty on'scissors and 
shears in fitted cases provided for in para- 
graph 1531 has been reduced 60 percent since 
the Tariff Act of 1930 was enacted. 

6. Scissors and shears are an ideal import 
item -because (a) they are light in weight; 
(b) they are cheap to ship from abroad; 
(c) they are not fragile; (d) they will not 
deteriorate; (e) they will not go out of style; 
and (f) the foreign cost of production is sub- 
stantially less than the domestic cost of 
production. 

7. During 1951 the quantity and value of 
imports of scissors and shears valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen were greater 
than during the entire 10 prewar years of 
1931-40. 

8. Imports of scissors and shears valued 
at more than 50 cents per dozen during 1959 
had a foreign value of $3,059,673 which is 
more than 49 times the average annual value 
during the 10 prewar years. 

9. The quantity of scissors and shears 
valued at more than 50 cents per dozen im- 
ported during 1959 was 8,204,568 pairs which 
is more than 50 times the average annual 
quantity imported during the 10 prewar 


ears. 

10. Imports of scissors and shears valued 
at more than 50 cents per dozen increased 
21 percent from 1958 to 1959. 

11. Imports of scissors and shears valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen during the first 
5 months of 1960 were 22 percent higher than 
during the first 5 months of 1959. 

12. Foreign manufacturers, since the end 
of World War II, have cut their prices on 
scissors and shears so that the average value 
of an imported pair during 1959 was less than 
half of the value of a pair imported during 
1946. 

13. The major sources of imported scissors 


and shears are West Germany, Italy, and 


M McB . J 2 
Total figure given is for June 30, 1959. “ue cBreen, Legislative Reference Serv ice, Economics Division, June 21. 


papan. Hourly wages paid to employees in 
the scissors and shears industry in these 
countries are from one-tenth to one-third 
the hourly wages paid in the United States 
for similar» work. In the United States, 
the labor cost of producing a pair of quality 
scissors or shears is about 75 percent of the 
total cost. 

14. Domestic manufacturers are unable to 
sell scissors and shears in foreign markets 
due to low prices of scissors and shears pro- 
duced in West Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

15. Imports of scissors and shears valued 
at more than $1.75 per dozen during 1959 were 
equal to 95 percent of domestic manufac- 
turers’ shipments of similar scissors and 
shears. 

16. ‘The value of shipments of domestically 
manufactured scissors and shears declined 
from $19,526,000 in 1948 to $11,058,000 in 
1958, a decrease of over 40 percent. 

17. Some domestic manufacturers are pres- 
ently operating at a loss. 

18. Many employees in the domestic scis- 
sors and shears industry are trained only for 
this type of work and have been unable to 
find new work in other industries. 

19° Scissors and shears are essential items 
for use during national emergencies. Cer- 
tain types are included on the “List of Items 
Essential for Survival” issued during Febru- 
ary 1958 by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

20. The domestic scissors and shears indus- 
try has the employees, equipment, and know- 
how to produce surgical scissors and bandage 
scissors in case of a national emergency. 

For the-reasons summarized above domes- 
tic manufacturers of scissors and shears have 
requested that scissors and shears classified 
under paragraphs 357 and 1531 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, be removed from the 
list of products to be considered for possible 
U.S. concessions during the coming nego- 
tiations under the Trade Agreement Act of 
1934, as amended and extended. 

Each pair of scissors or shears imported 
means one less pair will be manufactured 
by U.S. workmen in U.S. plants, financed 
with private capital and paying taxes to the 
US. Government. 
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Questions Answered by New York Port 
Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate on August 23, 1960, I posed two 
specific questions on the floor of the 
House in reference to the actions of the 
New York Port Authority. I have re- 
ceived a letter from the executive direc- 
tor of the port authority commenting 
on the questions I asked, 

In the interest of fairness, I am in- 
serting this letter in the Recorp: 

THE Port or New Yore AvuTnHoriry, 
New York, N.Y., August 25, 1960. 
Hon. Frank J. BECKER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I appreciate your 
inquiry regarding a statement made by Con- 
gressman CELLER with reference to port au- 
thority insurance brokerage practices in the 
debate on August 23, 1960, on the proposed 
citation for contempt of Congress of our 
chairman, secretary, and myself. 

Congressman CELLER said: 

“We have been denied access to the port 
authority’s books and records, but are gath- 
ering a great deal of material ffom indirect 
sources though with the greatest difficulty. 
‘There are allegations of grave error in the 
awarding of contracts. There are allega- 
tions that one concern has a monopoly on 
the insurance brokerage business of the port 
authority. There are allegations that one 
concern has a virtual monopoly on handling 
airtrip insurance at various of the airports 
operated by the port authority.” (CoNncGres- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 16074.) 

I simply cannot understand how Congress- 
man CELLER could have believed that there 
was any difficulty in obtaining information 
regarding “allegations that one concern has 
@ monopoly on the insurance brokerage busi- 
ness of the port authority.” 

In the first place, I testified as long ago 
as May 14, 1952, that we have one insurance 
broker in response to questioning by Con- 
gressman CEeLuer in his first inquiry into the 
port authority in congressional hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 375. The record 
shows that the following colloquy took place, 
the chairman referred to being Congressman 
CELLER: 

“The CHARMAN. In your insurance do you 
ask for bids? 

“Mr. Tostn. No, there are no bids that I 
know of in the insurance field. We have 
one insurance broker that has been the in- 
surance brokering agent for the port author- 
ity for 20 years. 

“The CHarrMan. In other words, he has all 
the insurance for the port authority? 

“Mr. ToBIN. He handles the entire pro- 
gram. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is he an employee—— 

“Mr. Tosin. No. 

s “Mr. KgaTinc. He is not a commissioner, is 
e? 

“Mr. Tosin. He is not a commissioner, no, 
sir.” 

In the second place, on June 29, 1960, on 
the return of the subpena in question, I of- 
fered to testify orally and answer any ques- 
tion which the committee members might 
wish to ask concerning the work of the port 
authority. This offer to testify was com- 
pletely ignored. 
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Finally, the fact that the port authority 
uses one insurance broker appears clearly 
in the official minutes of the port authority 
which were furnished in response to the sub- 
committee’s subpena but which were not 
examined by the committee or its staff be- 
fore we were held in default for failing to 
produce all of the file materials which were 
subpenaed. 

The insistence upon the production of file 
materials which the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey had ordered withheld can- 
not, therefore, be justified in this case, aor 
in any other case, by a need to verify illega- 
tions made to the committee or its cNair- 
man. 

Furthermore, I cannot accept the inference 
that there is something censurable in the 
practice of employing one broker. As you 
know from your work in the insurance busi- 
ness, there cannot be any bidding on broker- 
age commissions on insurance. The com- 
missions are paid by the insurance com- 
panies, not by the insureds. The amounts 
are completely outside the control of the 
insureds. The premium charged a public 
agency cannot be lowered as a result of com- 
petition between brokers for servicing the 
insurance. 


In the case of the port authority, the in- 
surance broker’s services are far from routine. 
He must stand ready to provide integrated 


‘service in those areas in which the port au- 


thority self-insures as well as those in which 
the port authority |} insurance. The 
broker must be staffed and prepared to en- 
gage in a far more costly servicing function 
than is customarily the case. Such staff 
services must include fire insurance inspec- 
tion and engineering, rate analysis and valu- 
ation of property, safety engineering and re- 
lated loss prevention activities. Also re- 
quired is a thorough knowledge of all pos- 
sible sources of domestic insurance and, 
when these are saturated with port au- 
thority coverage, a further knowledge of 
British and continental sources for addi- 
tional insurance to complete the necessary 
coverage. 


Continuity through a single broker is ob- 
viously the best way of making sure that 
these services will be available to the port 
authority. 

There is an analogy which should be within 
the personal experience of Congressman 
CreLLeR and other Members of Congress who 
are attorneys. A responsible business or 
governmental organization will not ask for 
bids between possible attorney to provide 
legal counseling. Moreover, the use of a 
single attorney or firm of attorneys on a 
continuing basis is considered sound prac- 
tice in order to achieve the continuity of 
association with the problems of the client 
which would be sacrificed by an attempt to 
place this service in the same category as, 
for example, construction contracts on which 
bids may be received and compared. 

It remains to comment upon ,the reference 
to allegations that one concern has a virtual 
monopoly on handling air-trip insurance at 
various of the port authority airports. In 
the first place, this simply is not so. There 
is competition in the writing of air-trip 
insurance at all port authority airports. In 
the second place, as I would have told the 
committee if they had accepted my offer 
to answer any questions they might wish 
to ask on June 29, the port authority ex- 
pressly rejected the offer of a particular 
group to double the port authority's percent- 
age rental charge for this concession if it 
could receive a monopoly. I might note that 
exclusive concessions in this field are quite 
common in American airports throughout 
the country. 

I appreciate this opportunity to set the 
record straight. 

Very truly yours, 
Austin J. Tosrn, 
Executive Director. 
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Nineteen Sixties—Testing Period for 
‘3 Freemen 


—_—_—__ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
world in which peace is threatened by 
tortuous, deceptive tactics of alternating 
handshaking and missile bristling of 
the Communists; new nations are 
emerging with a volcanic spirit, aimed 


sides of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
sometimes conflict; in the face of these 
factors, we, as a nation and individuais, 
need a stable and fundamental outlook 
and philosophy. 


Recently, the La Crosse Tribune pub- © 


lished a timely editorial entitled “Time 


article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the La Crosse Sunday Tribune, Aug. 
28, 1960] 
Trme To SumMMON CouraGe, Pace Ir; It’s a 
TESTING PERIOD FOR FREEMEN 3 

Since the close of World War IT it has been 
the great hope of the world’s peoples that a 
true and lasting peace be found. After a 
decade and a half, however, this prospect 
seems further from fulfillment than ever. 

This fact is. a source of 
deep disappointment, disillusionment, and 
frustration to many, many millions. 

It leads some inevitably to feel that there 
must be something wrong with our approach 
to the Russian and Chinese Communists, that 
if we can just find the right formula we can 
wash away all difficulties and have the peace 
we all yearn for. 

Yet there is a mountain of evidence to indi- 
cate that the only kind of peace the Com- 
munists would accept is one which would 
compel our surrender to their tyrannies. 

A very reasonable argument can therefore 
be made that the present real alternative to 
war is not a blissful peace but exactly the 
kind of tension-filled, crises-ridden existence 
we endure today. 


This is an outlook few of us care to cone — 


template. Nevertheless, our survival as free 
men depends on our ability to continue to 
bear, perhaps indefinitely, the tensions and 
crises of this age. 

A recent writer talked of maturity in an 
individual as a condition demonstrated most 
forcefully by his ability to bear tensions in 
his life. It might well be said that Amer- 
ica’s maturity as a country should be gaged 
in the same way. 


Resistance to this notion cannot be ex- 
pected to yield easily. Oddly, a good many 
of our intellectuals, who ought above all to 
understand today’s painful alternatives, are 
among those most readily persuaded that 
some magic peace formula lies just around 
the corner, 

Intellectuals often are wedded to the idea 
of the perfectibility of man. They abhor 
the prevailing international disorder, But 
they, like all of us, may be slowly driven te 
accept the fact that mankind, always falli- 
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ble; is today in one of its most imperfect 
moods. 


Facing this uncomfortable reality, we do 
not have to grin but we do have to bear it. 
This is one of the great testing times in all 
‘history for freemen. 





Summary of One-Check-Payroll Services 
SPEECH 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a recent bulletin issued by 
the American Bankers Association, en- 
titled “Summary of One-Check-Payroll 
Services.” The question of one-check- 
payroll system has been considered from 
time to time by various agencies of the 
Federal Government, but up to this 
point, it has only been applied in limited 
fields. However, without prejudicing 
the issue, I am impressed by the con- 
clusion given in this summary that.“‘one- 
check-payroll services appear destined to 
be a major step toward serving indi- 
viduals and businesses more fully.” 
With this in mind, I would suggest that 
it might be well for the next Congress to 
examine this question more fully, since 
the pace of growth of National Govern- 
ment payrolls matches that of private 
business. The complete text of the 
bulletin is as follows: 
Summary oF ONE-CHECK-PAYROLL SERVICES 
WHAT ARE “ONE-CHECK-PAYROLL SERVICES?” 

One-check-payroll services are convenient 
arrangements whereby pay is automatically 
credited to respective employees’ bank ac- 
counts on or before the normal payday by 
mutual consent of employees, employer, and 
banker. 

The employer may send one check to the 
bank accompanied by a list of employees 
who are eligible or who may choose the plan. 
The bank credits respective accounts, and 
employees are fully informed on all details 
of the transaction, including gross pay, de- 
ductions, and net pay. One-check-payroll 
services are flexible. Several variations of 
these basic ideas have been used. 

WHAT ARE THEIR ADVANTAGES? 
' For employees, one-check-payroll services: 

1. Provide convenience for depositing pay 
without filling in a deposit slip or leaving 

_ their place of employment. 

2. Provide assurance of a safe, accurate, 
and timely deposit of pay. 

For employers, one-check-payroll services: 
| 1. Reduce normal payroll processing costs. 

2. Save time typically used to distribute 
or mail individual payments. 

3. Reduce or eliminate payroll deduction 
expenses. 

4. Facilitate excellent employee relations, 
because they are desirable services for em- 
ployees. 

5. Reduce or avoid risks associated with 
conventional payroll procedures. 

For banks, one-check-payroll services: 

1. Are an efficient way to credit pay to em- 
ployee checking accounts. 

2. Are an effective way to obtain business— 
to serve more people with checking accounts 
and other services which may result there- 


3. Are compatible with automation in 
bookkeeping. 
One-check-payroll services can be an ex- 


cellent supplement to on-the-job services. 
, Both enable employees to obtain convenient 
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services at a low cost, enable employers to 
operate efficiently, and enable banks to serve 
more people better and at a reasonable profit. 


WHAT ARE THEIR PITFALLS? 


As with on-the-job services, there are pit- 
falls: 

1. Some employees still desire direct cash 
payment. Their initial response to one- 
check-payroll services may be one of appre- 
hension. Widespread acceptance may re- 
quire education on the advantages of this 
service. Such is the nature of progress. 
Some banks and employers have started with 
salaried employees. 

2. The most significant advantages may be 
long run. Patience is required. Progress 
may not be immediately conspicuous. Col- 
lateral benefits may not be easily measured. 

3. Establishing one-check-payroll services 
requires sales initiative. 


ARE THEY WORTHWHILE? 


Although variations of one-check-payroll 
services have been used for some time, their 
value to banks, employers, and employees 
takes on greater significance as competition 
intensifies, automation advances, and em- 
Ployees’ pay levels rise. One-check-payroll 
services appear destined to be a major step 
toward serving individuals and businesses 
more fully. 





Resolutions by Merchant Marine Com- 
. mittee, Department of New York Amer- 
ican Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
American Legion and many of its de- 
partments have always been among the 
foremost champions of the American 
merchant marine. Resolutions to this 
effect, adopted at Buffalo, N.Y., on Au- 
gust 25, by the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, Department of New York, Ameri- 
can Legion, reflect a thorough aware- 
ness of the value of American shipping 
to our country’s commerce and defense, 
as well as of the problems facing this 
most strategic maritime industry. 

With the hope that Senators will 
give deserved attention to the matters 
involved, I ask unanimous consent that 
the merchant marine resolutions of the 
Department of New ‘York, American 
Legion, be printed in the Appendix of 
thé REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEE, DEPARTMENT 
or New Yorke, AMERICAN LEGION—MER- 
CHANT MARINE RESOLUTION 
Whereas the majority of our war-built mer- 

chant vessels now are low-speed, inefficient, 

and overage, which impairs the required ca- 


pacity to promptly meet the military sea lifts 


for mass troop and material transportation 
to wherever they may be needed througout 
the world; and 

Whereas there is urgent need for an or- 
derly merchant ship replacement program to 
correct this seapower deficiency: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to: 

1. Implement as fully_as possible the sound 
national maritime policy established in the 
Merchant Marine Act of -1936. 


August 31 


2. Assure the appropriation of adequate 
funds to enable the Government to meet its 
obligations and proceed in an accelerated 
vessel replacement program. 

3. Effectively administer the 50-50 law, re- 
quiring that a minimum of 50 percent of 
cargoes financed by the U.S. Government be 
transported in American-flag ships to the 
extent they are available. 

4. Encourage the Department of Defense, 
exporters, importers, and tourists to use the 
dependable and reliable services of American- 
flag ships, in the interest of a dynamic and 
expanding U.S. foreign commerce and for na- 
tional defense. 

5. Insure immediately available for na- 
tional defense, strong intercoastal and coast- 
wise steamship services; and expand and im- 
prove the port and alternate route facilities 
for use in case of attack. 

6. Increase the efforts of the Government 
to work with other nations toward eliminat- 
ing discriminatory practice harmful to U.S.- 
flag shipping. 

7. Commend the American maritime in- 
dustry and the U.S. Maritime Administration ° 
for their research programs on ship design, 
ship propulsion, and for more efficient cargo 
handling, so that the most up-to date infor- 
mation will be available to various segments 
of the American merchant fleet to insure its 
leadership among the world’s maritime na- 
tions. 

8. Provide adequate shipbuilding and 
ship repair mobilization bases for wartime 
requirements along all sea coasts, and that 
Government and military officials allocate 
and distribute peacetime new ship con- 
struction and repairs equitably among the 
Atlantic, Gulf, Great Lakes, and Pacific fa- 
cilities in the interest of national security. 

9. Continue to encourage and support the 
US. Merchant Marine Academy and the 
Maritime Colleges in Maine, Massachusetts, 
California, and New York. 

10. Continue a program of direct action 
for a strong American merchant marine. 

11. Implement a broad and extensive in- 
formation and education campaign by the 
American Legion on behalf of a strong 
American merchant marine for our national 
security. 

12. Provide that the chairman of the 
Merchant Marine Committee and the di- 
rector of the National Security Committee 
of the American Legion be, and they hereby 
are, directed to continue to seek and ob- 
tain from all possible sources such informa- 
tion and assistance as will insure the effec- 
tiveness of the mandates of this conven- 
tion concerning the American merchant ma- 
rine, and further that the chairman and 
director be, and they hereby are, author- 
ized to participate in all public hearings 
affecting the said program; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the American Legion in- 
struct the National Headquarters of the 
American Legion to continue to prepare and 
to carry out an extensive information and 
education program about the American 
merchant marine as the “fourth arm” of 
national security. 

Epwakp C. HOLDEN, Jr., 
Chairman, Department Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee. 

BuFFALO, N.Y., August 25, 1960. 





Six Outstanding Conservatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


Or MIssOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, there appeared in the New York 
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Times magazine an article entitled “A 
Conservative Sets Out His Credo” by 
Barry M. Gotpwater. In this article he 
names six outstanding conservatives and 
sets forth his reasons for listing them. 
I desire to include this portion of the 
article from the New York Times maga- 
zine of July 31, 1960, which lists the six 
outstanding conservatives named by 
Senator GoLpwatTer with his reasons: 

Srx OUTSTANDING CONSERVATIVES NAMED BY 

GOLDWATER, WirH His REASONS 


Roosevelt: This man displayed his con- 
servative bent by recognizing the lessons of 
history which showed that the proper use 
of power could preserve peace in the world. 

Hoover: This conservative President 
showed to the world the intense interest of 
the conservative in the problems of his fel- 
low men. His whole life has been a dedi- 
cation to the solution of these problems; 

Byrp: Senator Brrp, being a true conserva- 
tive, recognizes the obvious lessons of history 
which tell us that no individual, business, 
or government can forever spend money that 
is not at hand. 

WitimaMs: I could include Senator Wir- 
L1AMs for the same reasons I have discussed 
in Senator Byrp’s case, but, in addition, Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS recognizes that history has 
taught us that dishonesty in government 
creates contempt for the government. And 
he has devoted a great part of his career to 
ferreting out dishonesty where it exists. 

Kirk: Professor Kirk’s writings are prob- 
ably the clearest ever done on the conserva- 
tive philosophy and [I list him because a 
reading of his works will give a person an 
immediate understanding of what conserva- 
tism means. 

Acer: I have selected Congressman ALGER 
because he typifies a new and young group 
of conservative politicians who know that 
we must study the past if we are to make 
progress in the future. That is the one 
point on which all conservatives agree. That 
is why none of them wants to try the mis- 
takes of yesterday in the solving of the 
problems of tomorrow. 





Drugs for Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the activities of numerous Amer- 
icans, from every area of our country, 
are helping to bring new hope to count- 
less millions of people in scores of de- 
veloping nations. If we could know of 
these activities by our own neighbors, 
and the difference they are making in 
the lives of other people, our country’s 
overall efforts in this field would acquire 
@ new and personal meaning to us. 

The Foreign Policy Committee of the 
League of Women Voters of Englewood, 
N.J., has endeavored to do just this in a 
series of 15 weekly illustrated articles 
published this year by the Bergen Eve- 
ning Record. The foreign policy chair- 
man, Mrs. Florence Thomases, conceived 
the idea of a series of articles highlight- 
ing the oversea experiences of people 
from Bergen County who have served in 
international development work. At my 
request, the International Cooperation 
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Administration supplied a list’ of such 
persons from the Bergen County area, 


This series, entitled “Bergen Interna- 
tional,” seems to me to be a signal ac- 
complishment in awakening the interest 
of Americans in how their neighbors and 
their communities are helping in the ef- 
fort to raise living standards and to im- 
prove health and education all over the 
world. The stories show, for example, 
how Bergen County people have helped 
university education in India; have 
helped Icelanders use their na- 
tive volcanic ash in building lower cost 
housing; have helped schools and teach- 
er training in Chile; have helped solve 
nutritional problems in the Philippines; 
how pills from an Englewood plant 
stopped the tubercular coughing of a lit- 
tle girl in Korea. ‘They link such activi- 
ties to the larger programs by Ameri- 
can private agencies and foundations, 
the mutual security program and the 
work of United Nations agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent, to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
one of the articles from this series. I 
believe it illustrates well how our coun- 
try’s work in this field can be brought 
close to home to any American com- 
munity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BERGEN INTERNATIONAL—DrvuGsS FOR KOREA 
(By Adele H. Stern) 

A small child has been coughing. Nobody 
takes notice. Her once bright, oe eyes are 
dulled, and she listlessly leans her frail body 
against a tree in front of her parents’ crude 
home. Another spasm shakes her outra- 
geously. Still nobody pays any particular 
attention. For this is a child in postwar 
Korea, and she is only one victim of un- 
counted sufferers of the disease of tuber- 
culosis. 

Then one day something happens. A man 
from the World Health Organization comes 
to the town. The gossips say that he is 
distributing pills which will help the cough- 
ing. And for those who are not infected, 
there will be vaccinations to prevent them 
from becoming ill. The child is given a pill 
and another and another, and one day the 
coughing lessens and stops. And the child 
can run again and play. : 

What is this pill that gives hope to tuber- 
culosis victims in Korea, and where does it 
come from? 

A drug company in New Jersey called Pan- 
ray Corp. manufactured the pills. They had 
been requisitioned through the U.S. Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration and 
shipped from the Panray plant in Englewood. 
The pills may be either Parasal (aminosalic- 
lic acid) or Isoniazid (isonicotinic acid hy- 
drazide) whch, with streptomycin, make up 
the three durgs which are commonly used to 
treat tuberculosis. Since the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1950, with the accompanying 
disruption of population, lack of proper food, 
and lowering of health standards, tubercu- 
losis has been on the increase in Korea. 

And it is only since 1956 that the program 
for controlling it has been stepped up. Pan- 
ray has increased its shipments of the drugs 
enormously from the 25,000 to 50,000 bottles 
which were sent at a time in 1956 to as 
many as 300,000 bottles in a single shipment 
in 1959. So critical was the need at one 
point that 20 percent of one shipment of 


: 


rice yield, the staple crop in this densely 
populated land of 22% million, has in- 


rope 

with the use of a rope machine; another gift 
from French. 

ICA has initiated technical assistance for 


rials by 60 percent, 

working with zést have built in Korea some . 
urban housing which is impressive. More- 
over, the Koreans have learned how to solve 
their own housing problems, so that now the 
United States can step out of the picture 
in this area of endeavor. 

At the Hae Myung Orphanage outside 
Seoul, seven American. soldiers assisted in 
the building of two wooden washing 
machines, which the orphans now use to 
help support the orphanage. From a news 
story about a build-it- washing ma- 
chine developed by the ICA the seven GIs 
figured out the blueprints, added some in- 
novations of their own, came up with a 
better machine, and cut the coft to $4. 

The fishing industry took a new lease on 
life with the use of mechanical equipment 
provided by the ICA, Where previously it 
had been necessary for 7 boats to be operated 
by 80 men, with the new power gear it was 
found that 26 men operating 2 boats—1l 
boat to catch the fish and 1 boat to carry 
the catch back to shore—could land twice 
the precious catch in half the time. Crew 
members replaced by the mechanical equip- 
ment have gone to work ashore to salt, pickle, 
dry, freeze, market, and distribute the in- 
creased fish harvest to areas where seafood 
has never been consumed before, and orders 
have been placed for 16 more power blocks 
to mechanize further the Korean fishing 
fleets. ae 

Little Yung Ok, returned to health, will eat 
better food; live in a better house, and will 
be clothed more warmly. With these ad- 
vantages and the while pills from Engle- 
wood, N.J., her children and grandchildren 
can have the opportunity to grow strong 
and comfortable. 

The Republic of Korea, devastated by the 
fighting of 1950-53, has made remarkable 
progress in rehabilitating its economy. The 
majority of the war damage has been re- 
paired and agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment has progressed well beyond the 
pre-1950 stage. 
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The US. mutual security program has 
been the principal source of assistance. 
From 1954 to 1959 obligations for direct US. 
economic aid to Korea totaled billions of 
dollars. 

The fiscal year of 1959 witnessed continued 
close United States-Korean cooperation in 
handling new and changing problems. 
Nevertheless, while its administrative and 
technical proficiency is improving steadily, 
Korea is not yet adequately prepared to 
meet the needs of an efficient, modern state. 

But, Yung Ok, there is progress and there 
is hope. 





An Alarming Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the June 1960 issue of Marine Engi- 
neering Log, capitioned “An Alarming 
Paradox” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. It traces the disastrous de- 
cline in carriage by American shipping 
of our country’s foreign trade, from a 
high of 67.6 percent in 1946, to a thread- 
bare 10.6 percentage for. 1959. There is 
little consolation in the figures cited, but 
I hope that they may at least be a warn- 
ing to the Congress and the administra- 
tion that continued neglect of this most 
strategic maritime industry will have 
catastrophic consequences, both to our 
commerce and to the national defense. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AN ALARMING PARADOX 

While it may come as a shock to many dis- 
tressed individuals and entire segments of 
our maritime industry, the year 1959 will be 
recorded as the greatest year of world trade. 
The total value of goods. moved in global 
trade last year exceeded the whopping $100 
billion tallied in 1957. 

This fact was made known recently by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller. 
While his statement provided no idea as to 
the margin by which the 1957 total was 
exceeded, it is presumed that his preliminary 
figures are not compiled on any haphazard 
“guesstimates.” 

UNITED STATES IS LEADING TRADE NATION 

At the same time we learned that the 
US. total trade ( plus exports) ac- 
counted for $31.5 billion of this huge $100- 
billion-plus trade melon. Our imports rose 
to a new—and somewhat alarming—high of 
$15.2 billion. Our exports amounted to a 
disappointing $16.3 billion—providing the 
narrowest trade surplus we’ve had since 1950. 

(In 1957, our biggest trade year, our total 
trade amounted to $32.5 billion. In that 
year we imported $12.9 billion while export- 
ing the unparalleled amount of $19.4 billion. 
Thus, in 1957, we had a trade surplus of $5.5 
billion as against last year’s $1.1 billion. 
Happily, our exports for the first quarter of 
1960 have been at an annual rate of $18.4 
billion while imports have been running at 
a rate of $15.7 billion.) 

Obviously, Secretary Mueller’s pronounce- 
ment that 1959 was the greatest trade year 
ever known provides little comfort to many 
who earn their livelihood in the U.S. mari- 
time industries. And the fact that the 





United States again accounted for the domi- 
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nant share of the world’s trade must be 
particularly ironic to the bankrupt tramp 
operator, the distressed directors of many of 
our berth lines, and the worried executives 
of our shipbuilding and repair yards. 

Now, the U.S. maritime industry has no 
corner on rough times. Every maritime na- 
tion in the world has felt to some degree 
the so-called shipping recession of the past 
few years. But American steamship lines 
and shipyards with their attendant high op- 
erating and construction costs are less able 
to ride out an economic blow. 

There are many factors that adversely 
affect the American shipping company and 
shipyards. And high costs are a formi- 
dable disadvantage. Yet the paramount fac- 
tor is the lack of support shown by Amer- 
ican industry for U.S.-flag shipping. 

A SORRY RECORD 


In 1946, excluding waterborne trade with 
Canada, American ships carried 67.6 per- 
cent of this Nation’s waterborne trade. In 
1948, 54.8 percent was carried. In 1950 the 
percentage was 44.6; 1952, 35.8; and 1954, 
27.8. 

By 1956 only 204 percent was shipped 
American. In 1957 it declined to 17.6 and 
then dropped to 123% percent in 1958. And 
the final tally for 1959 shows that only 10.6 
percent of our foreign waterborne commerce 
was hauled by our ships. This is a sad 
record for the world’s most dominant trad- 
ing nation. Mr. K’s boast that he was go- 
ing to bury us in a war of trade doesn’t 
seem so boastful now. After all, if things 
get any worse for our shipping, if our ship- 
ping sinks any lower, we won't have the 
principal tool with which to wage a war of 
trade. 





Pakistan Perspective 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Washington will be the poorer next 
month when Pakistani Major General 
M. Hayaud Din, head of his country’s 
military mission to the United States for 
the past 5 years, returns to Pakistan. 
As a military “ambassador” to the 
United States, Gen. Hayaud Din has 
won many friends for Pakistan. I, for 
one, knew little of his people and their 
newly created nation when I first met 
him almost 5 years ago. Today, though 
still far from expert on Pakistan, I have 
learned much about this country on the 
other side of the world, most of which 
has impressed me greatly. For example: 

Pakistan, with 80 million citizens, is 
the seventh most populated country in 
the world. 

Pakistan soldiers, the Moslems of 
Great Britain’s Indian Empire, fought 
with the soldiers of the United States 
in both World Wars of this century and 
are presently allies with us in the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization and the 
Central Treaty Organization. 

The Communist Party is outlawed in 
Pakistan, and the Pakistani Govern- 
ment has been openly pro-free yrorid 
since its creation in 1947. 

Pakistan appears to be opposed to the 
“something for nothing” policy adhered 
to by many governments in the world 
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today in dealing with its citizens. Pri- 
vate enterprise is encouraged to its full- 
est. 

In lunching. with Gen. Hayaud Din 
on Friday, I was given an interesting 
briefing on the current situation in Pak- 
istan. President Mohammed Ayub Khan 
is committed to forming a democratic 
form of government which is suitable 
for the background of his people. His 
ideas show a sincere concern for his peo- 
ple and are spelled out simply, but with 
singular comments, in the July issue of 
Foreign Affairs. In mentioning the 
bloodless revolution of 1958 which saw 
him take over the reins of the Pakistan 
Government, he says: 

When circumstances such as our revolu- 
tion concentrate power in the hands of one 
person, it is his bounden duty to pass that 
power on to a more broadly based system 
without avoidable delay. Individuals are fal- 
lible; but institutions stay. That is why I 
am in such a hurry to insure the induction 
of a suitable constitutional system without 
any loss of time. 


For the benefit of those persons not 
familiar with the situation in Pakistan, 
in many respects our stanchest ally in 
the Mideast and southeast Asia, I ask 
unanimous consent that President Ayub 
Khan’s article, entitled “Pakistan Per- 
spective,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PAKISTAN PERSPECTIVE 
(By Mohammed Ayub Khan) 
I am not sure if the peculiar strains which 
confronted Pakistan immediately on its 
emergence as a free state are adequately 
understood. 

The first strain was ideological. It is a 
common fallacy to believe that the concept 
of Pakistan was formed in a poet’s dream. 
The poet, Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, was no idle 
dreamer, Nor can countries like Pakistan 
(364,737 square miles; population 80 million) 
spring from the nebulous realm of poetry 
alone. Iqbal was in fact a philosopher of 
traditional as well as modern thought who 
had made a careful study of human affairs, 
both East and West, and focused the light 
of his inquiry on the causes of economic and 
cultural subjugation to which the Muslims 
of India had been systematically subjected 
since their first abortive struggle for inde- 
pendence in 1857. It was in his presidential 
address to the annual session of All-India 
Muslim League in 1930 that he spelt out the 
broad outlines of a plan under which the 
Muslims of India were led to aspire to an 
independent state in which they would be 
free to follow their own way of life. 

The All-India Muslim League based its 
charter on this idea and, under the leader- 
ship of Qaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
launched a struggle which culminated in 
the establishment of Pakistan in August 
1947. 

Iqbal’s thesis that in their free state the 
Muslims were to practice their own way of 
life posed an ideological problem which was 
not easy to handle. On one hand, there 
were many outside Pakistan who charged 
us with planning to establish an abdurate 
theocracy in the medieval sense of the term. 
On the other, most of us within Pakistan 
itself were not quite clear how to go about 
welding our spiritual ideals into the busi- 
ness of statecraft. The result was a great 
deal of loose groping which infected our 
politics and our intellect alike. 

Pakistan was thus involved in the paradox 
of almost losing its ideology in the very act 
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of trying to fulfill it, This distraction was 
totally unwarranted, for Iqbal, one of the 
main creators of our ideology, had taken 
pains to define it in very clear terms: “In 
Islam the spiritual and the temporal are 
not two distinct domains and the nature of 
an act, however secular in its import, is 
determined by the attitude of mind with 
which the agent does it. It is the invisible 
mental background of the act which ulti- 
mately determines its character. “An act is 
temporal or profane if it is done in a spirit 
of detachment from the infinite complexity 
of life behind it. It is spiritual if it is in- 
spired by that complexity. In Islam it is 
the same reality which appears as church 
looked at from one point of view and state 
from another.” 

According to this concept, the state owes 
a singular and specific duty to its people. 
“The essence of Tauhid (unity of God) as 
® working idea is equality, solidity and 
freedom,” according to Iqbal. “The state 
from the Islamic standpoint is an endeavor 
to transform these ideals into space-time 
forces, as aspiration to realize them in a 
definite human organization.” 

It is this sort of human organization which 
Pakistan aspires to become and one of my 
endeavors is to clear at least a part of the 
way by liberating the basic concept of our 
ideology from the dust of vagueness and 
ambiguities it has accumulated over the 
years. 

The second strain which befel] Pakistan 
immediately on its emergence was economic. 
Besides more than 9 million refugees who 
poured over the border in a state of appalling 
terror and distress, food fell desperately 
short owing to hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land going out of use every year 
on this account. Moreover, successive gov- 
@® menace which still continues unabated. 
As much as 10 million acres of fertile 
land have already fallen out of cultivation 
on this account. Moreover, successive gov- 
ernments were unable to control the situa- 
tion adequately, and large-scale, organized 
smuggling, currency rackets, black-market- 
ing and increasingly plastic standards of 
honesty and efficiency brought the affairs of 
the country to the verge of total ruin. 

The third strain—which is a continuous 
one—is geographical. Divided into two 
wings (West Pakistan: 310,236 square miles, 
population 38,779,000; East Pakistan: 54,501 
square miles, population 42,063,000), there 
are over 1,000 miles of India in-between 
without any assured means of land com- 
munications. Air travel is heavily subsi- 
dized but still too expensive for most peo- 
ple. The sea link involves a journey of 
about 7 days. There is diversity of lan- 
guages, scripts and social customs, By the 
very nature of things, these factors are cen- 
trifugal and cali for a new and bold experi- 
ment with political and administrative 
science to weave unity out of diversity. The 
situation is often difficult but not baffling, 
for a common ideology provides a positive 
base for cohesion. The firmness of this base 
is strong or weak accordingly as that ideo- 
logy is understood and practiced rightly or 
wrongly. 

Finally, there is the emotional factor. 
Until the advent of Pakistan, none of was 
in fact a Pakistani, for the simple reason 
that there was no territorial entity bearing 
that name. Actually, the boundaries of 
Pakistan were still being drawn and re- 
drawn secretly in the Viceregal Lodge at 
New Delhi when independence was pro- 
claimed. Never had the destiny of so many 
millions depended so helplessly on the arbi- 
trary strokes of one man’s pencil, It was 
because Mr. Radcliffe happened to make a 
small dent on the wrong side of the line 
that over 4 million inhabitants of Jammu 
and Kashmir have been locked in a life- 
and-death struggle for self-determination 
for 13 long and dreadful years, _ 
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So, prior to 1947, our nationalism was based 
more on an idea than on any territorial defi- 
nition. “Till then, ideologically we were Mus- 
lims; territorially we happened to be In- 
dians; and Wwe were a conglomera- 
tion of at least 11 smaller, provincial loyal- 
ties. But when suddenly Pakistan emerged 
as a reality, we who had got together from 
every nook and corner of the vast subconti- 
nent of India were faced with the task of 
transforming all our traditional, territorial, 
and parochial loyalties into one great loyalty 
for the new state of Pakistan. This process 
of metamorphism was naturally attended by 
difficult psychological and emotional strains 
which we have borne in full measure-—and 
are still bearing. 

Under normal circumstances, it would have 
required most extraordinary efforts by the 
best of governments to cope with the prob- 
lems which have been confronting us. But 
unfortunately neither have our circumstances 
been normal, nor did we have good strong 
governments; and they did not make éven 
ordinary efforts to resolve the problems in 
front of them. 

s . s & + 


It is now the fashion to blame the poll- 


-ticians outright for this mess. Yes, they were 


guilty of many misdeeds of omission and 
commission; but there is one fundamental 
point in which, I have a feeling, they were 
rather sinned against than sinning. That is, 
they were given a system of government to- 
tally unsuited to the temper and climate of 
the country. 

The British parliamentary system which we 
inherited and later adopted in the constitu- 
tion of 1956 is largely 4n unwritten law and 
takes for granted too many prerequisites 
which do not really exist in a country like 
Pakistan. Our rate of literacy is appallingly 
low. Our means of communication are poor, 
even primitive. The rural population which 
constitutes over 80 percent of the total is 
hardly touched by the world outside the 
villages. 

Just befére independence, when Mr. Jin- 
nah was anxious to put more and more of his 


‘party men in the Central and Provincial 


Assemblies of India to carry on the struggle 
for the idea of Pakistan, he issued an ‘appeal: 
“Vote for a Muslim Leaguer even if it be a 
lamppost.” People complied cheerfully; 
some even literally. When independence 
came, the gentlemen thus elected found 
themselves in a position of vantage to as- 
sume power in the new State of Pakistan, 
and the political system in their hands en- 
abled them to keep delaying the making of a 
constitution for about 8 years. The outgoing 
Parliament of Pakistan had 80 seats, each 
member presuming to represent about a mil- 
lion of his countrymen for almost an indefi- 
nite period. Even under the Constitution 
of 1956, a member of the Provincial Assembly 
was required to be elected by more than 
100,000 voters. Now this is the type of elec- 
toral college which just cannot work in 
Pakistan—or for that matter in any country 
where conditions like those of Pakistan ob- 
tain, as they do in many newly independent 
countries of Asia and Africa. An average 
villager with little or no education has no 
means of gaining any personal knowledge 
about a candidate who is mixed up in a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more, spread over a large 
area without any advanced means of com- 
munication and contact. Votes cast under 
these circumstances cannot but be vague, 
wanton, and responsive to fear, coercion, 
temptation, and other modes of misguidance. 
This is exactly what had been happening in 
Pakistan. Whenever elections were held, 
they could be easily manipulated to return 
candidates with power to influence, money 
to bribe and nuisance value to coerce. Con- 
ditions such as these reduce the practice of 
democracy to a farce. 

But this does not dismay us. Nor should 
it be taken to imply that we can do—or wish 
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to do—without democracy. The revolution 
of October 7, 1958, was not aimed 


cannot but adhere to a democratic pattern of 
life and government. In the first place, as 
Muslims, we are brought up on two basic 
ingredients of d - ty 


emocracy, 
and sg rag Anything 
of our 


the fullest possible extent. Democracy pro- 
vides the only healthy and dignified way for 
arousing the willing cooperation of people 
and harnessing it to a sustained national 
endeavor. ° 

We must, therefore, have democracy. The 
question then is: What type of democracy? 


The answer need not be sought in the the-. 


ories and practices of other people alone, 
On the contrary, it must be found from 
within the book of Pakistan itself. 

To my mind, there are four prerequisites 


for the success of any democratic system in 


@ country like Pakistan: 

1. It should be simple to understand, easy 
to work and cheap to sustain, 

2. It should put to the voter only such 
questions as he can answer in the light of 
his own personal knowledge and under- 

without external prompting. 

3. It should insure the effective partici- 
pation of all citizens in the affairs of the. 
country up to the level of their mental 
horizon and intellectual caliber. 

4. It should be able to produce reasonably 
strong and stable governments. 

The scheme of “basic democracies” which 
has been launched in Pakistan is designed 
to meet most of these fundamental pre- 
requisites. Under this scheme, the two 
wings of the country have each been divided 
into 40,000 constituencies with an average 
population of about 1,000. Every constitu- 
ency elects one representative by universal 
franchise. In such a small and well-defined 
field of choice, voters of the meanest intel- 
ligence cannot go far wrong in putting their 
finger on the right type of candidate. 

Ten such constituencies form a union 
council in the rural areas, and this elects 
its own chairman from among the elected 
members. Provision has also been made for 
nominated members to insure, where nec< 
essary, the representation of special inter- 
ests, like women, minorities,.etc. In towns 
and larger municipalities organization fol- 
lows a similar pattern. 

‘The elected chairmen of union councils 
and town committees repreggnt their areas 
on the next tier of administration; namely, 
the Thana Council, which covers the entire 
area under the jurisdiction of a police sta- 
tion. From this stage, this system of asso- 
ciating the chosen representatives of the 
people with local administration travels up- 
ward covering all intermediary tiers, like 
tehsils, districts, and divisions, up to the 
provincial level. This is designed to insure 
a full sense of cooperation between the of- 
ficial and elected agencies at all stages of 
public administration. 


The first elections to basic democracies 
were held last December and I feel the re- 
sults were quite heartening. The average 
percentage of votes cast was 67 percent by 
men and 42 percent by women. Those 
elected included 14 percent university grad- 
uates, 78 percent literate and 8 percent 
illiterate members. They came from the 
real hard core of the country, the majority 
of them being middle-class and lower mid- 
dle-class agriculturists, lawyers, medical 
practitioners, businessmen, retired govern- 
ment servants, workers, and artisans, 
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One great lesson which these — 


The Union Councils and Town Commit- 
tees have been given a wide charter of 
duties and responsibilities ranging from 
local self-government to national recon- 
struction and development. Besides this, I 
am looking to this gigantic instrument of 
“mass representation to achieve three other 
pressing objectives. First, to help throw up 
a fresh supply of local and national leaders. 
Second, to serve as. a two-way traffic post 
between the government and the basic core 
of the people and to bridge the gulf which 
under the best of systems is bound to exist 
between them in countries where educa- 
tion is limited, distances are large and 
modern facilities for reaching the masses are 
not universal. And, third, I would person- 
ally like this body of 80,000 elected repre- 
sentatives to serve as the electoral college 
for the Parliament and, possibly, for the 
President. This is only my personal view, 
for I do not wish to prejudge the recom- 
mendations of the Constitution Commission 
which is at the moment seized of this and 
other allied problems. 

The Constitution Commission of Pakistan, 

consisting of eminent judges, lawyers and 
other interests, was set up in February this 
year and has been entrusted with the fol- 
lowing terms of reference: 
+ “To examine the progressive failure of 
\parliamentary government in Pakistan lead- 
‘ing to the abrogation of the Constitution 
of 1956 and to determine the causes and 
the nature of the failure; 

“To consider how best the said or like 
causes may be identified and their recur- 
rence prevented; 
| “And, having further taken account of 
the genius of the people, the general stand- 
ard of education and of political judgment 
‘In the country, the present state of a sense 
of nationhood, the prime need for sus- 
tained development, and the effect of the 
constitutional and administrative changes 
brought into being in recent months, to 
submit constitutional proposals in the form 
of a report advising how best the following 
ends may be secured: A democracy adapta- 
ble to changing circumstances and based on 
the Islamic principles of justice, equality 
and tolerance; the consolidation of national 
unity; and a firm and stable system of 
government.” 

a - e 2 * 

While the Constitution 1s still in the mak- 
ing, there is time to complete the reforms 
already in hand or give a start to those which 
ere still under contemplation. The meaning 
of all this activity is to prepare the ground 
for the growth of a happy and healthy life 
which, after all, is the end product of all 
human endeavor. 

An archaic type of nein which exist- 
ed in Pakistan—particularly West Pakistan— 
had vested the entire political, economic, and 
social might of the country in a limited 
group of families. It was impossible to make 
any advance in any direction without first 
breaking this monopoly of power. Therefore, 
land reform was one of the first measures 
to be taken by the new regime. This was a 
major operation but it was performed peace- 
fully and scientifically and was attended by 
no manner of tyranny or injustice. This is 
a far-reaching socioeconomic change and its 
full impact will be felt only with the pas- 
sage of time. 

Other fields in which reforms have been 

undertaken include education, public health, 
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fiscal systems, law courts, civil administra- 
tion, and the rehabilitation of refugees. The 
object is to get us to the starting point of 
development, whence we may be better able 
to grapple with some of the most pressing 
and immediate of our problems. These are: 
fighting the grave menace to the land of 
salinity and waterlogging; curbing the ex- 
cessive rate of growth of population; and 
launching the next 5-year plan for national 
development, estimated to cost over 19 
billion rupees (about $4 billion). According 
to experts, these figures are not astronomi- 
cal but only reasonable. 

The next 15 to 20 years are going to be 
most crucial for Pakistan. Either we “make 
the grade” in this period or we.do not. If 
we fail to make the grade, we are bound to 
be submerged under the tidal wave of com- 
munism which is consantly lashing its fury 
all around us. Since we do not seek this fate 
we must move forward, and do so quickly. 
It is here that our eyes turn toward our 
friends and allies. They have already given 
us magnanimous aid, for which we are most 
grateful. But there are reasons of history 
which entitle us to claim still more. 

During the last 200 years or 6o the area 
which is now Pakistan was subjected to for- 
eign rule. This stunted our growth immeas- 
urably and all this long period of time was 
lost to us for preparing ourselves to move 
with the modern scientific times. We have 
now to catch up with the fast-moving 
world—and this will require extraordinary 
endeavor as well as expenditure. 

It was during the period of imperial rule 
that the British industrial development 
started and gained momentum with resources 
which to a large extent were taken from 
the colonial areas. The British industrial 
development in a way gave a fillip to the 
American industrial development. It is com- 
mon knowledge that up to the Second World 
War, Britain had enormous investments in 
both the Americas. .Most of the progress in 
the Commonwealth countries and Dominions 
was also stimulated by the British industrial 
development. So far as the area now form- 


ing Pakistan is concerned, its manpower was. 


generally employed to man the British armies 
to maintain and protect the empire. For 
this reason, this part of the Indian sub- 
continent was purposely kept industrially 
backward so that the populace would not 
be diverted into other channels of employ- 
ment. 

Moreover, in the context of present-day 
world politics Pakistan has openly and un- 
equivocally cast its lot with the West, and 
unlike several other countries around us, 
we have shut ourselves off almost com- 
pletely from the possibility of any major as- 
sistance from the Communist bloc. We do 
not believe in hunting with the hound and 
running with the hare. We wish to follow, 
and are following, a clear and unambiguous 
path. 

All these factors lead to one conclusion: 
that the English-speaking world ought to 
feel a special responsibility to assist Pakistan 
in attaining a reasonable posture of ad- 
vancement. It is not justaclaim. It is in 
fact the dictate of history. 





Potsdam Papers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
has just been printed in the Washing- 
ton Star a most interesting series of 
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articles relating to the events of the 

Potsdam Conference, and most particu- 

larly to the decision of President Tru- 

man to drop the atomic bomb on Japan. 

It now seems clear, in spite of the rather 

cloudy reference in Mr. Truman’s mem- 

oirs, that there had been a Japanese 
offer to surrender before the bomb was 
dropped. It also appears that Mr. Tru- 
man trusted Josef Stalin enough to rely 
on Stalin’s judgment in this matter, and 
to let Stalin ignore a clear and definite 

Japanese peace initiative. 

Mr. President, it is no surprise to 
learn what many of us knew all the 
time—that Stalin cared a good deal less 
for peace than he did for Soviet ex- 
pansion. But it is a surprise to learn 
that a perfectly legitimate Japanese 
peace offer, transmitted through regular 
diplomatic channels, was thrust aside in 
such a cavalier manner. That was not 
a policy of brinksmanship; it was a 
policy of going over the brink. The 
long-term cost of that policy in the life 
and health of the Japanese people has 
been a great one. The price of that 
policy in Japanese-American relations is 
one that we are still paying today. _ 

Mr. President, if there is one thing 
that these articles from State Depart- 
ment records reveal, it is that judgment 
is a cardinal factor in conducting for- 
eign affairs. And judgment comes only 
from experience. It is interesting to 
observe that, with few exceptions, the 
trained, professional Foreign Service offi- 
cers were more often right in assessing 
Stalin’s aims than were the political ap- 
pointees attached to the White House or 
in the State Department. 

Mr. President, I have found these ar- 
ticles very revealing. They tell the story 
of an unfortunate era in this country’s 
foreign policy, an era which many of us 
would like to forget. But I think we 
would be foolish, indeed, if we did not 
try to learn from the errors of the past. 
If we remember how badly President 
Roosevelt and President Truman were 
fooled by “Uncle Joe Stalin,” then we 
shall be far less likely to be taken in by 
such tactics in the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some of these articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the first ar- 
ticle was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Aug. 21-22, 1960] 

TRUMAN BACKED STALIN’s STALLING ON JAPAN 
Peace, Nores INpDICATE—THE POTSDAM 
PAPERS 

(By Fletcher Enebel and Charles W. Bailey) 
Josef Stalin, the late Soviet dictator, with 

the approval of former President Harry 8. 

Truman, intentionally stalled off a Japanese 

attempt to end World War II 3 weeks before 

the dropping of the first atomic bomb on 

Hiroshima. 

Details of the decision by Stalin and Mr. 
Truman to brush off Japanese surrender ef- 
forts are revealed for the first time in the 
still-confidential unpublished Potsdam 
Papers. 

The papers give no clue to the precise rea- 
eon for the decision but there are indica- 
tions that the desire for an unconditional 
surrender by the Japanese was the main 
sticking point. 

The writers gained access to the two vol- 
umes—totaling more than 2,000 pages—of 
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Potsdam documents, meticulously prepared 
by State Department historians and slated 
for publication after the November elections. 

The massive papers deal with the Ameri- 
can-British-Russian terminal meeting, held 
in Potsdam in July 1945, where the allies 
in the war against Hitler sought to divide the 
plunder of war and to pave the road to a 
peace conference—a conference that was 
never held. 

For the Americans, headed by a new Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, these were days of 
disillusionment over Russian aims and 
methods. 

For the British, led at first by the doughty 
Winston Churchill, they were days of bitter 
vindication of their belief that Russia sought 
nothing less than the rule of all Europe. 

For the Russians, led by the cynical and 
ruthless Stalin, they were days of gimlet- 
eyed bargaining to protect their hold on 
the newly communized lands behind what 
Mr. Churchill was already calling the “iron 
fence.” 

While a number of American and British 
memoirs have told part of the story of Pots- 
dam, the conference papers shed new light 
on the momentous issues that still remain 
unresolved on this i5th anniversary of 
Japan’s surrender. 

New and penetrating light is shed espe- 
cially on one controversial question—that 
of Japan's abortive efforts to surrender be- 
fore America dropped the single bomb that 
killed 80,000 Japanese at Hiroshima in an 
instant, 

Until now, it has been assumed that the 
Soviets acted independently and without 
seeking the advice of the United States when 
they put off the Japanese attempt to get 
them to act as mediators in arranging a 
surrender. President Truman's own mem- 
oirs give this impression. 

But the unpublished papers reveal that on 
July 18, 1945, in Stalin’s lakeside villa at 
Babelsberg, Germany, Truman joined the 
Russian dictator in making a key decision 
in the surrender story. 

It was only the second time the two had 
met—their first encounter was the day be- 
fore—and they were alone except for their 
Foreign Ministers (James F. Byrnes. for the 
United States, V. M. Molotov for Russia), 
and their interpreters. 

Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, then a political 
adviser and Mr. Truman’s personal inter- 
preter, kept the only record of the talk—a 
series of fragmentary notes jotted down as 
guides for translation. On March 28 of this 
year, Mr. Bohlen, now Special Assistant on 
Soviet Affairs to Secretary of State Christian 
Herter, himself wrote an amplification of 
the notes for State Department historians, 


He said the opening remarks involved a 
comment by President Truman on the views 
from Stalin’s villa overlooking the lake. Mr. 
Bohlen then took up the surrender story: 

“Stalin said that the Soviet Union had 
received a communication from the Japa- 
nese, and he handed to the President a copy 
of a note from Sato (Naotake Sato, Japanese 
Ambassador to Moscow) * * * with a mes- 
sage from the Emperor. Secretary Byrnes 
then referred to something which Harry Hop- 
kins had told him following Mr. Hopkins’ 
return from Moscow in June 1945. 

“Stalin inquired of the President whether 
it was worthwhile to answer this communica- 
tion. The President replied that he had no 
respect for the good faith of the Japanese. 
Stalin pointed out that the Soviet Union was 
not at war with Japan and that it might be 
desirable to lull the Japanese to sleep, and 
possibly a general and unspecific answer 
might be returned, pointing out that the 
exact character of the proposed (Prince Fu- 
minaro) Konoye mission was not clear. Al-« 
ternatives would be that they might ignore 
it completely and not answer, or send back 
a definite refusal. 
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“The President said that he thought the 
first course of action would be satisfactory. 
Molotov pointed out that it would be com- 
pletely factual, since it was not entirely clear 
what the Konoye mission would have to offer. 

“Secretary Byrnes observed it was possible 
that this Japanese move had been inspired 
by fear of what the Soviets intended to do. 
Molotov said that he was sure the Japanese 
could guess and Stalin remarked that they 
had observed Soviet forces and tanks, etc., 
moving in the Far East. There seems to have 
been a discussion here of previous Japanese 
peace feelers not only to the U.S.S.R. but also 
to the Allied powers, and the President men- 
tioned that the United States had had some 
indication via Sweden.” 

TRUMAN ACCOUNT COMPARED 


Mr. Bohlen’s account in the Potsdam pa- 
pers differs sharply from the impression left 
by Mr, Truman in his memoirs published in 
1955. In “Year of Decisions,” Mr. Truman 
has only this to say of his second meeting 
with Stalin on July 18: 

“Later I went te Marshal Stalin’s quarters 
to return his call and by 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon I arrived at Cecilienhof Palace for 
the second meeting of the conference.” 

Later in his chronicle of Potsdam, Mr. Tru- 
man alluded to the discussion of the 18th, 
but without indicating, as the Bohlen notes 
do that Stalin sought Mr. Truman’s views and 
that Mr. Truman shared in the decision to 
stall the Japanese overture. Mr. Truman’s 
comment in his book follows: 

“Stalin had told me, shortly after our 
arrival in Potsdam, that the Japanese had 
asked the Kremlin if it would be possible for 
Prince Konoye to come to Moscow. The 
Russians, so Stalin had informed me, had re- 
plied that they could not answer such a re- 
quest until they knew what he wanted to 
talk about.” 

The night of July 18, Stalin’s first sugges- 
tion, as approved by Mr. Truman, apparently 
was phoned or wired to Moscow, for Solomon 
A. Lozovsky, acting Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, called in Japanese Ambassador Sato 
and handed him a note which did little 
more than stall off the idea of a peace mis- 
sion to Moscow. It read in part: 

“By order of the Government of the 
USS.R., I have the honor to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the imperial views 
stated in the message of the Emperor of 
Japan are general in form and contain no 
concrete proposal. The mission of Prince 
Konoye, special envoy, is also not clear to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Soviet-American agreement of July 18 
to brush aside the official peace fgeler from 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan had s back- 
ground, as revealed in the Potsdam papers: 

First, U.S. officials already were aware of 
Japanese efforts to end the war by media- 
tion. On July 6, as Mr. Truman was leaving 
for Potsdam, the U.S. Minister in Sweden 
cabled the State Department that Prince Carl 
Bernadotte, nephew of King Gustav, had 
been told by the Japanese military attaché 
in Sweden that Japan had lost the war and 
wanted to enter surrender negotiations 
through the King of Sweden. Also, U.S. offi- 
cials knew of Japanese peace feelers through 
Switzerland. 


STALIN PROMISE RELATED 


In addition to these overtures, the United 
States had broken the Japanese code and 
certain of the messages passing between 
Tokyo and the Japanese embassy in Moscow 
on surrender offerings there were known to 
top United States officials. 


Second, Russia had long promised to enter. 


the Japanese war sometime in August. At 
Yalta earlier in the year, Stalin had promised 
to move against Japan about 3 months after 
the defeat of Germany. On May 28 in Mos- 
cow, he told Harry Hopkins, special emissary, 
Ambassador Averell Harriman and Mr. 
Bohlen that Russia would be ready to enter 


tent of letting the Japanese keep their 
Emperor. 

Both Assistant Secretaries of State, Archi- 
bald MacLeish and Dean Acheson (later Mr. 
Truman's Secretary of State) backed up Sec- 
retary Byrnes in opposition to Mr. Grew and 
Mr. Stimson. On July 6, 1945, Mr. MacLeish 
wrote a top secret memo to Mr. Byrnes which 
said in part: 

“What has made ee ae 
past and will make ‘her 
Sahat fe: Soeeicinc ts, ta dees oo 
Japanese cult of emperor worship which 
gives the ruling groups in Japan—the 
Gumbatsu—the current coalition of mili- 
tarists, industrialists, large landowners, and 
officehoiders—their control over the Japanese 
people. 

“As Mr. Acheson pointed out in the staff 
committee, the institution of the throne is 
an anachronistic, feudal institution, per- 
fectly adapted to the manipulation and use 
of anachronistic, feudal-minded groups 
within the country.” 

In a meeting in Mr. Grew’s office on July 
7, the Under Secretary renewed his argu- 
ments for letting the Japanese keep the 
Emperor and Mr. MacLeish again argued 
against him, as he did Mr. Acheson. 

“Mr. Acheson,” according to the notes of 
James H. Lewis, foreign affairs specialist, 
said “he could not understand why, if the 
Emperor had no importance in Japanese 
warmaking capacity, the military element 
in Japan should be_so insistent on retaining 
the Emperor.” 

HIROHITO HAD SWITCHES 

At that very moment, however, Emperor 
Hirohito had thrown his prestige against the 
military clique and was advocating an early 
suit for peace, 

On July 12, 1945, in one of the many peace 
messages zipping between Foreign Minister 
Togo in Tokyo and Ambassador Sato in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Togo represented Emperor Hiro< 
hito thus: 

“His majesty the emperor is greatly con- 
cerned over the daily increasing calamities 
and sacrifices faced by the citizens of the 
various belligerent countries in this present 
war and it is his. majesty’s heart’s desire 
to see the swit: termination of the war.” 

The Potsdam papers reveal the swift 
chronology of doom after the July 18 meet- 
ing of Stalin and Mr, Truman. 

On July 21, Foreign Minister Togo sent Am- 
bassador Sato the goals of the Konoye mis- 
sion which Stalin had demanded; 
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“The mission of the special envoy Konoye 
fis to ask the Government of the USS.R. for 
its assistance in terminating the war and to 
explain our concrete intentions concerning 
the matter in accordance with the wishes of 
the emperor.” 

On July 24, Mr. Stimson made a last un- 
successful effort with Mr. Truman to have 
the projected ultimatum to Japan indicate 
a continuance of the dynasty. The same day 
President Truman informed Stalin of the 
existence of the atomic bomb. 

On July 25 Mr. Stimson and President 
Truman approved orders, written in Wash- 
ington to drop the first atomic bomb on 
Japan “after about August 3, 1945.” That 
same day Foreign Minister Togo ordered Am- 
bassador Sato to see Mr. Molotov personally 
on plans for surrender. This was stressed 
as “urgent,” although 4 days before Togo had 
reiterated to Sato thet “we can not accept 
unconditional surrender.” 


JAPAN REJECTS SURRENDER 


On July 26 the United States, Britain, 
end China demanded that Japan surrender 
without conditions or face “prompt and 
utter destruction.” 

On July 27, Ambassador Sato wired For- 
eign Minister that. he must promptly 
come out with “a concrete proposal” to end 
the war. 

On July 28, Japan rejected the uncondi- 
tional surrender ultimatum and Minister 
Togo prodded Ambassador Sato again to 
see Foreign Minister Molotov in the suit 
for a peace that would be less than uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

Also on July 28, Stalin informed Mr. 
Truman of the July 21 message of Togo in 
. which he said the purpose of the Konoye 

mission was to ask Russia to assist in ter- 
minating the war. Stalin said he would 
reply “No,” and Mr. Truman, without com- 
ment, thanked him for the information. 

On July 29 Foreign Minister Molotov called 
at Mr. Truman’s quarters and asked that the 
Allies in the Asian war address a “formal re- 
quest” to the Soviets to enter the war against 
Japan. -According to Mr. Bohlen’s notes, 
Mr. Molotov said that “this could be based 
on the refusal of the Japanese to accept the 
recent ultimation to surrender and made on 
the basis of shortening the war and saving 
lives.” Mr. Truman said he would consider 
the proposal. 

On July 30 Ambassador Sato called again 
at the Moscow Foreign Office, but was told 
only that it would be several days before 
Stalin and Mr. Molotov returned from Berlin. 

On August 6 the first atomic bomb in 
warfare demolished the city cf Hiroshima. 

On August 8 Ambassador Sato called on 
Mr. Molotev and was handed a Russian 
declaration of war against Japan. 

On August 9 the second atomic bomb ex- 
ploded over Nagasaki. 

Japan offered to surrender on August 10, 
provided she could retain the Emperor. On 
August 11 the United States accepted, pro- 
vided the Emperor was made subject to the 
authority of the Allied commander. On Au- 
gust 14 Japan surrendered on those terms. 

It was unconditional surrender—as modi- 
fied by several conditions. 


NOTE OUTLINES DETAILS 


State Department historians prefer to leave 
the evaluation of the whole surrender epi- 
sode to others. An editor’s note opening the 
section of the Potsdam papers dealing With 
the surrender overtures has this to say (de- 
letions refer to documents and other 
sources): | 

“It has not been possible to establish the 
precise extent to which the US. delegation 
at the Berlin conference was aware of the 
contents of the papers of Japanese origin 
printed in this section and in volume II * * * 
the contents of certain of these papers were 
Frnown to US. officials in Washington, how- 
ever, as early as July 13 * * * and informa- 
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tion on Japanese peace maneuvers was re- 
ceived by Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son at Babelsberg on July 16. 

“It also has been determined that a series 
of messages of Japanese origin on this sub- 
ject was received by the U.S. delegation dur- 
ing the course of the Berlin conference and 
that these messages were circulated at 
Babelsberg to some members of the Presi- 
dent’s party. 

“Purthermore, in a conference on January 
24, 1956, between Truman and members of 
his staff and Department of State historians, 
Truman supplied the information that he 
was familiar with the contents of the first 
Japanese peace feeler—before Stalin men- 
tion it to him at Babelsberg—and that he 
was familiar with the contents of the sec- 
ond Japanese peace feeler—before Stalin 
brought it to the attention of Truman and 
Attlee at the 10th plenary meeting of the 
Berlin conference on July 28.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN TH? SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on August 23 I introduced a 
bill to encourage greater coordination 
of Federal highway programs with other 
Federal programs and local planning ef- 
forts. As I explained at that time, the 
bill would: 

First. Attempt to establish a new 
policy establishing the principle that 
highway systems in urban areas should 
assist in the development of more orderly 
and well-balanced communities in which 
to live and work. 

Second. Establish additional stand- 
ards to guide the Secretary of Commerce 
in approving highway programs and 
plans, and directing him to require great- 
est possible coordination of Federal pro- 
grams that affect urban areas. 

Third. Authorize the establishment of 
regional planning commissions to submit 
highway «programs and project recom- 
mendations for each standard metropoli- 
tan area in the Nation. 

Fourth. Change procedure for public 
hearings and finance operation of the 
Commissions by increasing research and 
planning funds available to the States 
from 114 percent to 2 percent. 

Mr. President, the bill attempts to 
deal with the problems that arise often 
when important highways must cross 
highly populated areas. At the time of 
introduction I emphasized that I would 
welcome any suggestions on the bill be- 
cause I believe that a thorough discus- 
sion of the impact of the Federal high- 
way program on our urban communities 
is badly needed. 

I am happy, therefore, to offer for the 
Recorp two editorials dealing with the 
proposed legislation. I believe that the 
editorials discuss the need for the bill 
and suggest the particular problems 
faced in New Jersey. Both appeared on 
August 29, one in the Bergen Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N.J., and the other 
in the Passaic Herald News, Passaic, N.J. 


August 31 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorials printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bergen (N.J.) Evening Record, 
Aug. 29, 1960} 
A Way To DISSOLVE THE Fmst Roap Jam 


Senator Wit1i1ams, Democrat, New Jersey, 
uneasy about the turmoil caused by the 
East-West Freeway planning in Essex County, 
has offered a suggestion to cope with the 
disruption caused by the construction of 
big highways. It deserves the thought and 
comment Mr. WiruLiaMs asks of us. 

The Senator has introduced a bill that 
would, among its provisions, encourage the 
formation of regional planning commissions. 
They would be a sort of clearinghouse and 
sounding board for opinion on such matters 
as highways. As evidence of the need for 
some such discussion, Mr. WruiiaMs said 
this to fellow Senate Members: 

“So far there has been little progress in 
the development of cooperative planning 
for metropolitan areas as a whole. For ex- 
ample, one community may wish a road to 
run from point A to point B in its area but 
the adjacent community may desire a quiet 
residential neighborhood at the spot where 
it joins point B. More than likely, any road 
through the two communities will respect 
the desires of neither.” 

This is only too true if the road is being 
built with Federal funds—and what main 
road isn’t these days? Mr. WriitaMs said he 
was surprised to learn from the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads that local needs are not 
given consideration equal to that accorded 
interstate commerce’s demands. 

How many times have we in Bergen County 
seen Mr. WILLIAMS’ example at its most paro- 
chial? Just mention a proposed road aline- 
ment, and right away every municipality 
involved hollers, “Not here”— before there 
is anything but a tentative tracing on a map. 

Mr. WiILLiaMs suggests that some of this 
pain be prevented by the establishment of 
regional planning commissions in each 
standard metropolitan area. (Metropolitan 
areas are defined by the Census Bureau, 
sometimes arbitrarily and unrealistically. 
Bergen, for instance, is listed under Pater- 
son-Passaic-Clifton. Mr. Wiitams says he 
uses these definitions only because they're 
handy; the Governor or the legislature of 
any State could work out the method best 
suited to specific needs.) The planning com- 
missions would listen, weigh, and recom- 
mend. They would have no powers of en- 
forcement, but they might be heard where 
until now there has been very little sym- 
pathetic attention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS says he expects no action on 
the legislation this year. He is sending the 
proposal to all official planning bodies in 
New Jersey. He wants their reactions. They 
should volunteer it not in the belief that 
this is one more ticket to supergovernment 
but that it is, as Mr. Witi1aMs described it, 


a plan designed to help overcome inherent, 


difficulties faced by State highway depart- 
ments and individual communities when 
they have to deal with the inevitable big 
roads. 





[From the Passaic (N.J.) Herald News, 
Aug. 29, 1960] 
Essex FREEWAY Batrie CoNTINVES 


The demand in Essex County for depres- 
sion rather than elevation of the East-West 
freeway has led U.S. Senator Wiu1aMs to 
introduce a bill requiring that “community 
values and community living” be given the 
same consideration as the needs of inter- 
state commerce in the Federal interstate 
highway construction program, 
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Senator WIL1iiaMs says he is introducing 
the bill because he feels “thorough discus- 
sion of the impact of the Federal highway 
program on our urban communities is badly 
needed”, The bill is a tentative approach to 
the problem, Mr. Wiiu1ams indicates by his 
statement that if discussion shows the need 
for changes, he will make them in time for 
reintroduction of the bill in January. 

In Essex, the criticism has been made that 
the planed elevation of a 7-mile stretch 
would cause blight in the densely populated 
adjacent areas. Federal highway authorities 
have refused to approve depression because 
it would add $13 million to the cost. The 
affected communities have been told that 
they can have a depressed highway by 
putting up the extra money. They have dis- 
missed the suggestion as out of the ques- 
tion. 

Unquestionably, the Essex objectors are on 
sound ground in opposing an elevated high- 
way. The experience with elevated struc- 
tures in New York and other cities has 
proved that they are undesirable. The idea 
of subjecting Federal highway projects to 
the scrutiny of planners, as the Williams 
bill proposes, ts also sound. 

The distressing feature of the Essex 
clamor is the refusal to consider an alterna- 
tive, namely, the construction of a toll high- 
way. A depressed toll highway could be 
built speedily. The users would pay for it. 
Essex, however, prefers to use its political 
power to try to get someone else to foot the 
bill, either the Federal Government or the 
rest of the State. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, every 
year I have made an effort to keep my 
friends and neighbors in the First Con- 
gressional District completely informed 
as to the activities of the Congress. I 
have from time to time made special re- 
ports which have been universally 
greeted with favor. 

Once again this year I am making such 
a report to my constituents which, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I now place 
in the Recorp: 

WasuHincton, August 31, 1960—The 86th 
Congress is now history—so, let’s look at the 
record: 

Defense: We are the most powerful nation 
on earth and we'll remain that way. We have 
built a well-balanced, flexible and retaliatory 
force to keep the peace. 

Economy: We wound up the fiscal year 
with a $1 billion surplus. Prospects are 
bright for an even better surplus next year. 

Socialist trends: Although still strong 
among the “big spend” boys, much of the 
socialistic legislation was blocked. 

Farm problem: The big failure of the 86th 
Congress. The leadership refused to work 
for a sound solution to the problem. 

DEFENSE POSTURE 

As a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense I have concentrated 
for 2 years on the effort to build a balanced, 
fiexible defense program geared to keeping 
the peace, 

Bombers: Still the backbone of our re- 
taliatory force. We have a fleet of heavy 
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bombers capable of delivering a devastating 
nuclear blow anywhere in the Communist 
empire—ready around the clock. 

Missiles: Already squadrons of Atlas 
ICBM’s are operational; Titan soon to be in 
the operational category; Minuteman, highly 
mobile and therefore les’ vulnerable from 
attack, is well ahead of schedule; Polaris has 
passed its tests and the first missiles will be 
on station with the fleet this fall, We'll 
have close to 50 of these missiles at sea by 

. Intermediate missiles backing up 
our “at home” force we have shorter range 
missiles stationed abroad, near Communist 
borders, capable of dealing severe blows to 
selected targets, 

Intelligence: Always a risky business, our 
intelligence agents have been able to paint 
a truer picture of Soviet capabilities. We 
are ahead of the Soviets in military mat- 
ters. They have some interesting gadgets 
and have made some spectacular p 
splashes. But responsible leaders of both 
parties agree we are stronger. Democrat 
GrorGE MaHon of Texas, chairman of the 
Committee on Defense Appropriations has 
this to say: “We have a greater overall 


striking ability than the Soviet Union. This” 


Nation is stronger than any nation in the 
world today.” 


BUDGET ECONOMY 


The big-spend boys were in the saddle as 
the 86th Congress got underway, but a deter- 
mined effort by the Republican minority 
backed up by the potent Presidential veto 
helped to hold the line against bigger gov- 
ernment, more inflation, However, the pres- 
sure is still there. 

Supporters of. big-spend and giveaway 
programs such as subsidies for airports, 
schools, socialized medicine, area redevelop- 
ment, and urban renewal are still fighting. 

If we want the Federal Government to be 
all-powerful, all-supporting, they have the 
proposals. If all the spend-ourselves-rich 
bills had been passed, it has been estimated 
our annual budget would be in excess of 
$125 billion and you would foot the bill, 


_ LABOR REFORM 


In one area, the cleanup of some under- 
world elements in labor, the 8$th Congress 
made real progress. Enactment of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill will go down in history 
as a great step forward, 


The bill was enacted after years of investi- 
gation, months of hearings that developed a 
sordid story of corruption, vice, and undue 
political pressure by some in the labor move- 
ment. Enacted into law last year, the 
cleanup drive has already begun. 

But the Hoffa-Carey crowd is still a potent 
force. Many will recall that AFL-CIO Vice 
President James Carey wrote an open, 
threatening letter to everyone who supported 
sound labor-management reform legislation. 
I was the recipient of one of those letters. 
I am proud to have been among those who 
stood up to be counted in favor of good 


Jegislation to protect the rank and file of 


labor. 
SOCIALIST TREND 

There is a saying that in Washington they 
have more solutions than the country has 
problems. Every local problem becomes a 
national crisis and they turn to Uncle Sam 
for a solution—always a costly one and 
always involving more government, a bigger 
bureaucracy. 

The billion-dollar emergency housing 
proposal is an example; private builders are 
keeping abreast of the housing needs; never 
in history have so many owned their homes, 
and yet, there are those in the House and 
Senate who want the Government to expand 
in this field, and to finance directly home 
buying and homebuilding. 

This would mean Government control and 
absolute standardization. Every home in 


America would look exactly alike. We would 
become one gigantic collective housing de- 
velopment. 

NEGLECT OF FARMERS 


The Democrats have a 2-to-l margin in 
both the House and the Senate and control 
all of the committees of the Congress, and 
yet they were unable to come up with a 
reasonable, fair, and just solution to the farm 


problem, 

Several proposals were made including the 
old Brannan plan in new clothing. Only one 
major farm bill, a modified wheat program, 
came out of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and northern Democrats teamed up 
to kill it. The Senate passed a wheat bill 
which would have cut both acreage allot- 
ments and support prices. 

There are several reasons why sound farm 
legislation cannot be written under the pre- 
vailing circumstances. 

Sectionalism: In the Senate, the four rank- 
ing Democratic members of the 
Committee are from the Deep South; are in- 
terested in sugar, peanuts, tung nuts, cotton, 
and tobacco. Peanuts are one of. the support 
crops and are inyolved in setting parity pay- 
ments and, in a literal sense, the price sup- 


fore it is difficult to generate enthusiastic 
support for wheat or grain crops 

Partisanship: Undeteatiabiny oa our farm cit- 
izens have been the victims of political ma- 
neuvering of the most cynical kind. 

There are those in Congress who obviously 
prefer a political issue to a solution. Pro- 
posal after proposal went down the drain or 
into pigeonholes. Senate Majority Leader 
Lynpon B. JoHNsON, when listing “must” 
legislation after reconvening of Congress, 
pointedly ignored the farm problem. The 
Democratic presidential nominee has a solid 
Benson voting record. Every sound program 
has been watered down until nothing work- 
able remains. 

I personally have introduced or supported 


-®& number of major and workable proposals; 


the wheat marketing bill, industrial use of 
surpluses proposal, payment in kind, the 
Weaver farm plan. 

Any one of these proposals would help ease 
the farm situation. As always I stand ready 
to cooperate with anyone in Congress who 
advances constructive proposals along these 
lines. 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

This Congress has seen major advances for 
two vitally important resource development 
and protection projects. Construction has 
begun on Red Willow Dam. Construction 
funds for Salt-Wahoo have been included 
this year. I was happy to head up the pres- 
entation to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on both projects in 1959 and 1960, 


Mr. Speaker, I.was this year highly 
honored by the Civic Affairs Associates, 
Ine., by receiving a certificate of merit. 
This group represents a conservative 
point of view and believes in freedom of 
Americans, both in the economic and 
political sense. 

That certificate is signed by Mr. Alex 
Akerman, Jr., vice president-secretary, 
and Mr. Biehl P. Clarke, president, and 
it reads as follows: . 

Certificate of merit for service in bchalf 
of economic and political freedom. The 
Honorable Pum. WEAveR, Congressman from 
Nebraska, has demonstrated by his voting 
record that he is an advocate 
in government, limited gover 
enterprise, economic growth with stability, 
and equality under the law. 
call votes during the 86th Congress, as se- 
lected by the Free Citizen’s Voting Record, 
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Congressman Weaver scored in the top 20 
percent of the House of Representatives in 
his support of these principles of sound and 
forward-looking government. In recogni- 
tion thereof, the board of directors of the 
Civic Affairs Associates, Inc. awards this 
certificate of merit. 

By the Board of Directors, August 19, 


1960. 
ALEX AKERMAN, Jr., 
Vice President-Secretary. 
CLARKE 


Bren. P. ° 
President, 
Civic Affairs Associates, Inc. 


How To Reach Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times this 
morning, Mr. Loring M. Hewen, of New 
York City, recommends that the United 
States conduct broadcasts to Central 
America and the Caribbean to let the 
people there know more about our coun- 
try and to give them an opportunity to 
learn the truth about us. The writer of- 
fered a novel proposal, to set up a broad- 
casting station on the U.S.-owned Swan 
Islands off the coast of Honduras and to 
transmit Spanish-language programs to 
Central America and the Caribbean. 
The idea is excellent. As Mr. Hewen 
points out, the Voice of America’s South 
American broadcasts are limited to 1 
hour a day and are transmitted by short- 
wave stations. This is a drawback since 
the shortwave broadcasts reach only 
that fraction of the population owning 
shortwave receivers. I have long advo- 
cated use of radio to tell the true story 
of America, not only to Central America 
and the Caribbean but to all of Latin 
America. There is no doubting the fact 
that we are in trouble there because of 
a lack of understanding, among other 
things, which might be vastly improved 
through use of regular, longwave radio 
broadcasts. During the past 2 years, 
the Honorable JosepH M. Montoya and 
myself have conducted weekly radio 
broadcasts in Spanish for use on the 
Voice of America’s Latin American pro- 
grams and while this was something it 
was obvious that much, much more must 
be done. It was obvious further that 
much, much more could be done. There 
is no question in my mind but that 
the benefits derived from whatever it 
might cost would constitute profitable 
returns for the investment. Under per- 
mission previously granted, I include Mr. 
Hewen’s letter for the information of 
all Members of the Congress: 

CENTRAL AMERICA’S AMITY—RADIO BROADCASTS 
Urcep BeaMED TO “COMMON MAN” OF AREA 
To the Eprror or THe New York Times: 

Whatever day this letter is read the 
chances are that the front page of the New 
York Times on that morning will have car- 
ried a story about some anti-American activ- 
ity somewhere in the Caribbean or central 
America. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The almost daily reports leave no doubt 
that the recruiting campaign of interna- 
tional communism is gathering strength. 
Nor can there be a doubt that the prestige 
and popularity of the United States are fall- 
ing. I have some personal knowledge of it. 

Many years ago I started making annual 
trips to central America. A visiting Ameri- 
can was a welcomed and important guest 
then, in most towns and all of the rural 
communities. Today I no longer detect this 
universal feeling of friendship; I sense in- 
stead a resentment directed at any “Norte 
Americano” by many central Americans. 

Why this change of heart? I do not have 
all the answers, but.some are obvious: that 
small percentage of American tourists who 
vex with their air of superiority and their 
flouting of local customs; the unrebutted 
libels heaped against the United States by 
radical politicians of the Castro ilk; the 
widespread conviction, rightly or wrongly 
held, that Latin America has been discrimi- 
nated against in our foreign aid programs. 

DISSEMINATING TRUTH 


A false picture of America and Americans? 
I think so. But I also realize that a central 


‘American could hardly think any differently. 


We are not doing enough to tell him the 
truth. 

We are not communicating directly to the 
common man. We are not reaching him 
with facts about the many fine things being 
done in his country by the U.S. Government 
and private organizations like the Rocke- 
feller fund. He does not regularly read 
newspapers, so he does not know much about 
what is going on in the world. He does not 
own a shortwave radio, so he cannot hear 
the truth as the Voice of America tells it in 
its 1 hour of Spanish broadcasting every day. 

We have almost ignored addressing this 
common man, We have left him to feed 
his large family from his small cornfield. 
We have taken no notice of him as he works 
on a company plantation or builds a road 
by the profuse sweat of his brow. In fact, 
we scarcely know this man even exists until 
the day when, shod in sandals cut from old 
auto tires and armed with machete and shot- 
gun, he and hundreds like him swarm into 
the capital city to unseat a government. 

But there is a way we can reach this man. 
It can be done effectively. It can be done 
now. 

Almost every little grocery, bar, and res- 
taurant in Central America has a radio going 
full blast most of the time. Even the poorest 
homes often manage to afford a small radio 
to tune in the local stations. Moreover, 
100 miles off the coast of Honduras lie Swan 
Islands, an almost unknown possession of 
the United States. Here, near the center 
of the east coast of Central America, we could 
establish a powerful transmitter receivable 
on the ordinary small radio. 

PROGRAM MATERIAL 


With this transmitter Spanish-speaking 
Americans could bring the truth to our 
friends, potential friends, and even our dis- 
enchanted friends in southern Mexico, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, and parts of Cuba and Panama. 

The choice of program material I leave to 
the experts—our own famed Voice of Amer- 
ica, for example. I daresay, though, that 
& balanced diet could be established of pop- 
ular music, factual news, and features of 
popular appeal in that area (talks on child 
care, advice on sanitation, reporting of im- 
provements in farming methods, religious 
programs, perhaps lessons in basic English). 

All are things that would interest these 
near neighbors of ours and let them know 
that we are their friends, that we do have 
their interests at heart, and that Americans 
of all nationalities will live better in the 
long run if we resolve to stick together. 

“Papa” Duclos, now chief of staff of the 
French Communist Party, recently addressed 
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an enthusiastic crowd in Havana. They 
cheered when he promised that the Castro 
chant “Cuba si, Yankee no” would soon 
spread to become “Latin America si, Yankee 
no.” Let us try as hard as we can to keep 
his words from proving to be a prophecy. 
One step we can take now. Swan Islands 
are there. Money for the necessary radio 
equipment could be found. The people of 
Central America will listen. Can we afford 
not to act now? 
Lorinc M. HEWEN. 
NEw Yorx, August 29, 1960. 


Special Town Meeting Urges Action on 
New Post Office for Goshen, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office Department admits the need 
for new post office facilities in the town 
of Goshen, Conn. 

However, the people of Goshen are un- 
derstandably disturbed by the delay of 
the Post Office Department in proceeding 
with a new post office. 

A special town meeting was held re- 
cently, at which the following resolu- 
tior. was adopted: 


FrRaNK KOWALSKI, 
Congressman at Large, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sim: At a special town meeting 
held in Goshen, Conn. on August 9, 1960, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the U.S. Post Office Department 
has determined that the present post office 
facilities for the town of Goshen are inade- 
quate; and 

“Whereas said Post Office Department has 
investigated several possibilities for the con- 
struction of new post office facilities in the 
town of Goshen: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting go on rec- 
ord as urging the Post Office Department to 
proceed as soon as possible with the neces- 
sary steps to provide new post office facil- 
ities; and it is further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to U.S. Senators THomas Dopp 
and Prescott Bus, and to U.S. Congressman 
FRANK KOWALSKI and JOHN S. MONAGAN.” 

Very truly yours, 
VIOLET W. VAILL, 
Goshen Town Clerk. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGrREssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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ESenator Jennings Randolph Receives 
_ Strong Endorsement for Reelection 
From the Charleston Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


: OF MISSOURI 
| IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
'is a significant achievement for a Sen- 
& ator to be recognized and to receive un- 
reserved endorsement for his record by 
‘the newspaper in his home State with 
the largest circulation and, perhaps, the 
' widest geographical coverage. 
' This fully merited approval bespeaks 
‘the stature of our sincere, energetic, and 
‘effective colleague, the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.pu]. 
‘The Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, in its 
issue of Tuesday, August 30, 1960, edi- 
torially gave him unreserved endorse- 
ment. 
' I congratulate my distinguished col- 
‘league and I say to him that he fully de- 
‘serves the tribute which the Charles- 
'ton Gazette published concerning his 
stewardship, both as a Member of the 
House and in the Senate. 

Mr. President, in this salute to Jen- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, I am joined by 63 col- 
‘leagues who desire to be associated with 
"me in asking unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
ithe Recorp. 

Those Senators who join in this re- 
quest are: Mr. ANpERSON of New Mexico, 
‘Mr. BarTLETT of Alaska, Mr. Brsre of 
Nevada, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Byrp 
‘of West Virginia, Mr. Burptcx of North 
Dakota, Mr. Cannon of Nevada, Mr. CaR- 
ROLL of Colorado, Mr. CuHavez of New 
Mexico, Mr. Cuurcn of Idaho, Mr. CLarK 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Dopp of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Dovctas of Illinois, Mr. EaAsTLanp 
of Mississippi, Mr. ELLenpER of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. ENGcLE of California, Mr. Ervin 
of North Carolina, Mr. Frear of Dela- 

vare, Mr. FuLBrRicHuT of Arkansas, Mr. 
Gore of Tennessee, Mr. Green of Rhode 
Island, Mr. Gruentnc of Alaska, Mr. 
‘Hart of Michigan, Mr. Hartke of In- 
diana, Mr. HAYDEN of Arizona, Mr. HEN- 
NiIncs of Missouri, Mr. Hitt of Alabama, 
Mr. HO.Luanpd of Florida, Mr. HUMPHREY 
of Minnesota, Mr. Jackson of Washing- 
ton, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. Jorpan of 
North Carolina, Mr. Keravuver of Ten- 
hessee, Mr. KenneDy of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Kerr of Oklahoma, Mr. LauscHe of 
Dhio, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of 

ouisiana, Mr. Lusk of Oregon, Mr. Mac- 

usonw of Washington, Mr. MANSFIELD of 

fontana, Mr. McCartuy of Minnesota, 
fir. MCCLELLAN of Arkansas, Mr. McGEes 
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of Wyoming, Mr. McNamara of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Monroney of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Morse of Oregon, Mr. Moss of Utah, Mr. 
Morray of Montana, Mr. Musxre of 
Maine, Mr. O’MaHoney of Wyoming, Mr. 
Pastore of Rhode Island, Mr. ProxmM1re 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Rosertson of Virginia, 
Mr. Russet. of Georgia, Mr. SMATHERS 
of Florida, Mr. Sparkman of Alabama, 
Mr. Stennis of Mississippi, Mr. TALMADGE 
of Georgia, Mr. W1tuiams of New Jersey, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH of Texas, and Mr. YounG 
of Ohio. 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, Aug. 

30, 1960] 
RANDOLPH RecoRD WINS GAZETTE ENDORSE- 
MENT 


In the recent congressional battle over 


medical-hospital care for the aged, there 
was no question about the position of Sen- 
ator JENNINGS RANDOLPH of West Virginia. 

He stood foursquare behind the plan to 
make such care an integral part of the so- 
cial security system—a program backed by 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY and the Demo- 
cratic platform as a means of assuring 
health benefits to the aged with the dig- 
nity of a right they have earned rather than 
by the humiliation of a pauper’s affidavit. 

We mention this because we believe it is 
a@ measure of Senator RANDOLPH and also 
because we believe it sets out clearly a ma- 
jor difference between him and his Repub- 
lican opponent in the current campaign for 
U.S. Senator. 

It came as no surprise that Senator Ran- 
DOLPH gave vigorous support to the social 
security plan and opposed, except as a last 
resort, the Eisenhower administration’s half 
measure which New York’s Governor Rocke- 
feller labeled “fiscal irresponsibility.” 

Advancement of humanitarian legislation 
is nothing new to JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
After all, he was on the battle lines as a 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
the famous first 100 days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and served in Congress throughout 
the Roosevelt era, when this country made 
its greatest social advances. 

RANDOLPH has proved himself a good, 
liberal. Congressman, both as a Member of 
the House. and in the Senate. He does not 
hesitate to take a stand, and he has the 
ability and the courage to fight vigorously 
for what he considers to be right and just. 

He knows the ways of Washington as few 
men do, and therefore is in position to be of 
great help to West Virginia and its people. 
Of more importance in these critical times, 
he is well versed in world affairs and is famil- 
iar with the danger line between nuclear 
war and peace with honor. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH has firsthand knowl- 
edge of the problems at hand, both domestic 
and international. He has the imagination 
to find solutions, and the temperament and 
vigor to see them through. He has an 
understanding of the provlems of people 
and areas, and a genuine desire to be of help 
to them. He is aggressive and forceful, and 
at the same time a man of humility. 

On the basis of his record, his experience, 
and his knowledge of the problems at hand, 
we consider it to be of the utmost import- 
ance to State and Nation that JenNincs 
RANDOLPH be reelected to the U.S. Senate. 


We give him our unreserved endorsement. 


Hail to the Ladies of Hadassah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, hail to 
the Ladies of Hadassah. 

Welcome to New York. May their 
convention be an outstanding success 
and their visit to Gotham thoroughly 
delightful. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the forthcom- 
ing 46th National Convention of Hadas- 
sah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, being held in New York 
from September 11th through the 14th 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The greeting extended herewith, I am 
sure, reflects the good wishes of all of 
us in this Congress of the United States 
to these wonderful women on this sig- . 
nificant occasion. 

Most of us in Congress are proud to 
have among our constituents the dedi- 
cated, public-spirited ladies who com- 
prise the membership of Hadassah. 

For more than four decades, these 
dedicated women, who-number more 
than 318,000 in some 1,290 chapters 
throughout the United States and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, have 
been in the forefront of civic and com- 
munity programs, and have energeti- 
cally participated in such significant 
areas as youth activities, education, and 
cultural and humanitarian causes. 

Founded for the purposes of conduct- 
ing health work in Palestine, now Israel, 
and of fostering Jewish ideals in the 
American-Jewish community, and 
strengthening the principles of democ- 
racy, Hadassah not only carries on the 
previously mentioned activities in the 
United States, but maintains and oper- 
ates a network of medical institutions 
and educational programs in Israel. 

Through participation and leadership 
in numerous community activities 
throughout the Nation, Hadassah mem- 
bers have contributed immeasurably to 
the enhancement of American spiritual 
and moral values. Foremost among 
their objectives have been the advance- 
ment of the principles of freedom and 
human rights and the promotion of 
greater human understanding. 

They have proposed a broad-scale 
health-for-peace program, under which 
the most advanced know-how in public 
health training, medical research and 
the application of effective resources for 
warring on the scourges of mankind, 
would be shared with the less fortunate 
peoples of the world. 

In Israel, Hadassah’s activities have 
been centered upon medical, educational 
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and youth programs and include, among 
other things, the maintenance of health 
welfare stations, support of child guid- 
ance, school hygiene and dental service 
clinics, and, participation in a land re- 
clamation program. Among its most 
outstanding achievements have been its 
maintenance of hospitals, a nurses 
training school, and vocational rehabili- 
tation centers. 

The idealism and energetic efforts of 
Hadassah to bring to Israel the most 
modern medical care facilities, educa- 
tional opportunities and public health 
institutions have contributed immensely 
to the vitality of that nation as democ- 
racy’s outpost in the Near East. 

Organized on a voluntary basis, this 
outstanding group of women has 
financed and supported these magnifi- 
cent contributions through dedicated 
volunteer work. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that it is particularly fitting and memo- 
rable that the convention is dedicated 
this year to the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Henrietta Szold, under whose 
wisdom and initiative Hadassah was or- 
ganized in New York in 1912. Her life 
and work will be highlighted throughout 
the convention and plans will be made 
for the celebration of the Henrietta 
Szold Centennial Year, commencing in 
December. 

The achievements of Miss Szold, whose 
vision and energy provided the impetus 
for much of Hadassah’s progress, will 
be highlighted. One of her phrases, 
“Make my eyes look to the future”, ut- 
tered to an artist while posing for a bust 
a few days before her death, will con- 
stitute the theme for the convention. 

Miss Szold’s life was devoted to the 
health and well-being of the people in 
the Holy Land and of Jewish immigrants 
to America. She was a great welfare 
worker and an even greater humani- 
tarian and was the originator of the 
education, child guidance, and social 
welfare concepts now practised so ful- 
somely in Israel, She was designated as 
one of the 100 great American women 
of the century. Her memory is revered 
universally today, and her interests were 
the primary function of Hadassah from 
the day it was founded. 

The zeal and fidelity with which the 
members of Hadassah have pursued 
these objectives was exemplified in the 
dedication, on August 3 last, of the 
magnificent. new Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center near Jeru- 
salem. This memorable occasion, which 
will be a “showcase” depiction at the 
convention, will be one of the thrilling 
features of the gathering. 

I know my colleagues from New York 
City join with me in extending warm 
welcome to the ladies of Hadassah, and 
salute them as they meet for their an- 
nual convention, May their stay be 
pleasant and may they return often. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say—*“Hail to 
the Ladies of Hadassah!” 
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Breaking of Diplomatic Relations With 
Dominican Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis 
News, Monday, August 29, 1960, entitled 
“Diplomatic Outrage”: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DIPLOMATIC OUTRAGE 

In breaking diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, the 
American State Department has plunged to 
a dismal low in truckling to world commu- 
nism and its fellow-traveling fringe. 

The act is so brazen a defiance of the 
most elementary principles of sound foreign 
policy that it staggers the imagination. 

What earthly reason could we have for 
aiming this calculated blow at the one re- 
maining anti-Communist leader in the 
Caribbean basin? The arguments used 
against the Dominican Republic, and its 
ruler, Gen. Rafael Trujillo, are essentially 
two: (1) He is an authorization, and (2) he 
has of late been making accusations of per- 
fidy against the U.S. Government. 

As for the first, there seems to be little 
question that Trujillo is an authoritarian; 
but whether he is more authoritarian than 
other Latin American rulers, or has com- 
mitted as many infamous crimes as his arch- 
enemy, Fidel Castro, is to be doubted. As 
for his fears of treachery afoot in Washing- 
ton, these seem to be amply justified by the 
vengeful blows being aimed at him by the 
cookiepushers in Foggy Bottom. 

But grant the two charges in full. Are 
we then justified in breaking off relations 
with Trujillo? If so, why have we not since 
aimed a similar rebuke at Nikita Ehru- 
shchev, who not only (1) is the most author- 
itarian ruler in the entire world, and (2) in- 
cessantly abuses the United States in the 
most virulent terms, but also (3) has killed 
and imprisoned thousands of American 
citizens, and (4) is working night and day 
to destroy the United States and to enslave 
all the people in it? 

If there ever were reason to break off dip- 
lomatic relations with a foreign regime, it 
exists in the case of the Soviet Union. And 
yet our diplomats actually aid the cause 
of our Soviet enemy by seeking to isolate 
and destroy a stanch anti-Communist ally. 

There is something wrong, desperately 
wrong, in the American State Department. 
4s fine an anti-Communist as he was, John 
Foster Dulles never accomplished the vital 
task of cleaning out the pink-leaning hold- 
overs whose idea of a good time is to help the 
Communists overturn rightwing dictators in 
eeneees pa 

The diplomatic outrage against the Do- 
enéutoane makes it crystal clear that Amer- 
ica can hope to do little in the struggle 
against Communism until %§ cleans up its 
own State Department. 





Congressman Gilbert’s Annual Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
my first report to the people of the 23d 
District of New York, whom I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress of 
the United States, as I took office as their 
Representative on March 11, 1960. I 
wish to tell them of my efforts in con- 
nection with legislation beneficial to 
them, as well as to sum up for them the 
work of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress. 





The Democratic Party has always had 


the best interests of the people at heart; 
urgent needs of the vast majority of our 
citizens have been recognized and under. 
stood, and programs formulated and 
fought for, to help them and to correct 
injustices. The Republican Party has 
not changed; the favored few are still 
the chief concern of the Republicans. 
The President’s promises regarding civil 
rights, housing, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, aid for our elder citizens, to name 
a few, remain unfulfilled. I am certain 
that under a Democratic President, who 
would exert real leadership, we shall be 
able to show a greater record of achieve- 
ment in behalf of the people of our coun- 
try. 

Although much has been accom- 
plished by the 86th Congress, much re- 
mains undone; the progressive and lib- 
eral program, which most of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues and I favored, was vio- 
lently opposed in every instance by the 
coalition of southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and many of the bills passed 
fell far short of the goals that had been 
set. The threat of a Presidential veto 
Was ever present when bills for the gen- 
eral welfare of the people were consid- 
ered. When we consider these obstacles, 
and the difficulties which had to be over- 
come, the Democratic record in Congress 
is one of hard work and achievement, al- 
though I had hoped for greater results. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


I arranged to be specially sworn in as 
@ Member of Congress immediately after 
election, and before my certificate of 
election was received in Washington, as 
the bitter battle on civil rights was being 
waged. I was anxious to take part in 
the debate and to have the opportunity 
to cast my vote in favor of a strong civil 
rights bill. At the time the bill was 
finally passed, I stated: 

To those of us who will not rest until 
every vestige of discrimination has been 
wiped out, the bill as passed is a grave dis- 
appointment, and we feel many regrets over 
the lost provisions of the bill. At best, we 
have passed only moderate legislation; it is 
merely a short step forward, and a great dis- 
tance still lies ahead toward our goal of comi- 
plete equality for all. 

Some satisfaction can be felt in our vit- 
tory for equality in one of the fundamentals 
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of our democracy—the voting booth. The 
yoting referee system withstood every major 
assault, and if properly enforced, it prom- 
ises to give the Negro free access to the polls 
for the first time since the days of the Re- 
construction. 

Powerful opposition prevented enactment 
of many provisions which would have been 
extremely helpful to those now subjected to 
discriminatory practices; one of these pro- 
yisions included FEPC principles relating 
to Government contracts. 

Our joy in the victory we have achieved 
for civil rights today is overshadowed by 
our losses, but we have reason to believe 
that the day is not too far distant when all 
our citizens will enjoy true equality. I, for 
one, pledge my untiring efforts for the bene- 
fit of all those who suffer under the scourge 
of discrimination. 


On the day I took office, I introduced 
bills to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment, to withhold Federal aid from 
schools which discriminate between 
students by reason of their race, color, 
religion, ancestry; an anti-poll tax bill; 
an antilynching bill; a bill to prohibit 
Federal funds to be used in housing 
where discrimination exists; to prohibit 
- tregation of passengers because of 

ze or color; to prohibit certain acts 

Jolving importation, transportation of 
explosives with intent to destroy or dam- 
age communal buildings. 

I shall continue to fight for effective 
civil rights legislation until all the evils 
of discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, which still exist in our Nation, 
have been completely destroyed. 

PAY RAISE FOR POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, I had 
the opoprtunity to work for the high- 
est possible pay increase for postal and 
classified employees. I maintained that 
an increase of at least 9 percent would 
have to be granted if the employees 
were to be given adequate help. They 
had been suffering real hardships for 
years; they were struggling under the 
burdens of ever-increasing living costs 
and high taxes. I was happy when our 
committee took favorable action on the 
bill providing for the 9-percent increase. 

Thereafter, when it appeared that 
there would be an unconscionable delay 
in bringing the pay increase bill before 
the House for action, a petition was 
Placed on the Speaker’s desk to dis- 
charge the Committee on Rules from 
further consideration of the bill. Al- 
though I was engaged in a serious 
primary contest in my congressional] dis- 
trict, I made a special trip from New 
York to Washington for the sole pur- 
pose of signing the discharge petition, 
and then returned immediately to New 
York to continue with my arduous cam- 
paign schedule. I felt it was imperative 
for Congress immediately to take favor- 
able action in behalf of the employees. 

Again, because of strenuous opposi- 
tion and the threat of a Presidential 
veto, a compromise was necessary, and 
an increase of 742 percent was agreed 
upon. I was compelled to go along with 
the compromise figure, for this was bet- 
ter than nothing. The bill passed. The 
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President, as usual impervious to the sad 
plight of the workers, vetoed the meas- 
ure—and I was happy to vote to over- 
ride the veto. Those of us who have the 
welfare of the workers at heart were 
successful, and had the strength to over- 
ride, so that our postal and Federal em- 
ployees were assured of a pay raise which 
would to some extent alleviate their 
hardships. 
MEDICAL CARE FOR THE NEEDY AGED 

Until the Congress has the benefit of 
strong leadership, which would be 
shown by a Democratic President, there 
will be no comprehensive, adequate plan 
to meet the medical needs of our senior 
citizens. Medical and hospital care for 
the elderly must eventually be devised as 
part of the time-tested social security 
insurance system. 

I am grieviously disappointed in the bill 
which was finally passed. This is & 
“pauper’s oath” type of medical care. 
Responsibility is placed on the States and 
this means that the entire program will 
be unwieldy and totally inadequate. It 
is believed that many States will adopt 
the programs, and equally, many will 
not. There is no guarantee that our 
elderly citizens will get any help at all in 
many instances. 

Several excellent plans were Se 
but defeated, and it was 
have to accept a plan which, while it om 
do no harm, will not do much good, and 
falls far short of my expectations. 

The Forand bill would have provided 
the necessary assistance, and I intro- 
duced a bill identical with the Forand 
bill, in the House, to indicate my strong 
support. 

I shall continue to give of my best 
efforts to the end that the situation will 
be corrected and our senior citizens given 
adequate help, as soon as it is possible to 
secure passage of a good, effective medi- 
cal aid bill. 


ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


I am in favor of increasing the mini- 
mum wage to at least $1.25 and extend- 
ing coverage to millions who are not pro~ 
tected under the present law. I intro- 
duced legislation to effect this purpose. 
Unfortunately, Congress did not take 
final action on this legislation. I confi- 
dently look forward to its passage early 
in 1961. 


The housing shortage remains acute 
and our efforts to pass effective housing 
legislation this year have proved futile. 
Great numbers of Americans still merely 
exist in substandard dwellings; those in 
the low and middle income brackets must 
rely on the Federal Government for help. 
The present program covering public 
housing units must be greatly expanded 
also to care for elderly persons and single 
persons. The Republicans have scuttled 
the effective public housing program as 
originally provided for by the Democrats. 

I am keenly disappointed that we have 
been unsuccessful in our efforts to secure 
final passage of the vitally needed Fed- 
eral aid to education and school con- 
struction bill. It is deplorable that we 
have ignored the sad plight of our public 
school system. The youth of our Nation 
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are the future of our Nation. The short- 
age of at least 140,000 classrooms 
throughout the United States and the 
great shortage of teachers combine to 
cheat 10 million children of the school 
facilities and education which are their 
right. 

I introduced a bill to provide for Fed- 
eral grants and contracts to carry out 
projects with respect to techniques and 
practices for the prevention, diminution, 
and control of juvenile delinquency, and 
for the training of personnel. Juvenile 
delinquency has reached terrifying pro- 
portions throughout our Nation. ee 
young people are our hope in the years 
ahead; on them will fall the burden of 
the preservation of our democracy. It is 
incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to recognize its duty and obligation to 
our young people; investments of neces- 
sary funds, time, and effort must be made 
now to help our youth; there is a crying 
need for more research on causes and 


gress 
nity to vote on this necessary 

Our immigration laws must be lib- 
eralized. I introduced a bill to super- 
sede the present law, known as the 
McCarran-Walter Act, for it is discrim- 
inatory, unfair and undemocratic. 

I also introduced numerous bills to 
liberalize present social security laws; 
to lighten the taxload; to repeal excise 
taxes; to assist our veterans; to provide 
for retirement of Federal employees 
after 30 years service at full annuity. 

Adequate defense of our Nation re- 
mains one of our primary concerns and 
its attendant problems require much of 
our time and effort in the Congress. To 
maintain our leadership in this atomic 
and space age challenges our best efforts 
and study, and- the consideration of 
these programs is time-consuming. 
Our mutual security program has my 
support. Under this law, foreign aid in 
the military, technical cooperation, and 
economic brackets is extended to many 
countries throughout the world, includ- 
ing the new nations of Ghana, Libya, 
Nigeria, and Israel, to name a few. 

I am sorry that space limitations pre- 
vent my discussing in detail all legisla- 
tion and subjects important to my con- 
stituents. I trust that this report will 
explain, to some degree, what I have 
tried to accomplish and what progress 
has been made by the 86th Congress. 
I am proud to be a Member of this great 
legislative body and assure my constitu- 
ents that I shall continue to work for 
their best interests. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 

I maintain a congressional office at 
1004 East 163d Street, telephone Ludlow 
9-—7280, which is open daily. I invite 
my constituents to call there and dis- 
cuss any requests or problems they may 
have. I am pleased to have them write 
me at my Washington office and give 
me the benefit of their views regarding 
legislation. A warm welcome awaits 
those who call at my Washington office, 
1723 New House Office Building, when 
they visit the Capitol 
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GI Bill Extension Aided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention the unsung 
efforts of Mr. Joseph R. Bolker in helping 
to obtain the recent extension of the GI 
bill pertaining to the purchasing of 
homes. 

Mr. Bolker, at his own expense, pre- 
pared and distributed some 5,000 copies 
of a brochure to Members of Congress, 
State officials, and home builders. More 
than 300 newspapers throughout the Na- 
tion reprinted portions of this brochure 
or wrote editorials and articles favoring 
the extension of this program. 

I am sure the Members of this body 
would benefit by reading the following 
statement prepared by Mr. Bolker: 

Tue GI Brit Must Be RENEWED 


Did you know: 

That 5 million of the 13 million veterans 
of World War II have used their GI rights in 
the veterans housing program? 

That there is an estimated 5 million more 
who will buy homes on VA terms if the GI 
bill, due to expire July 25, 1960, is extended? 

That, only now, many have achieved job 
security that would qualify them for a new 
home under GI terms and should not be de- 
nied this right? 

Why early action is needed: 

We sincerely believe it is necessary and 
urge that definite action be taken on the part 
of the present Congress to extend the GI bill 
before adjournment, since it affects not only 
the home building industry, which is the 
second largest in the country, but many 
other industries and facets of our national 
economy. 

Actually 250,000 to 500,000 more new 
homes will be built with the extension of the 
GI bill than without it. Even the threat of 
expiration of the GI bill affects the number 
of tracts to be built and the number of 
homes a builder will start. Recent figures 
from the Veterans’ Administration (which 
administers in southern California and two 
counties in Nevada) shows a drop from 
4,647 units in June of 1959, with builders re- 
questing appraisals for 55 tracts, to 754 
homes, with builders requesting appraisals 
for 16 tracts in February of 1960. 

In 1957 the housing r~gram was threat- 
ened by a cancellation of the GI bill. The 
threat was unnecessary because the bill was 
extended; but to show how sensitive the 
building industry is to the GI bill, the figures 
for June of 1957 were 486 houses, and they 
rose in June 1958 to 2,173; in July to 2,467; 
and leveled off to approximately 2,200 per 
month throughout October and November of 
1958. 

Homebuilding is a spur and counterbal- 
ance to all industry. 

Although these figures represent only one 
section of the country, it is indicative of the 
activity in homebuilding that occurred na- 
tionally. At that particular time in 1958, 
the building industry was the best counter- 
balance to our total economy. Because, al- 
though there was a drop in other industries, 
building acted as a spur. 

Aside from the number of people that 
would be employed in the construction of the 
250,000 to 500,000 additional homes which 
would be built because the GI bill would be 
extended beyond July 25, 1960, think of the 
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people employed in manufacturing the ac- 
tual building materials. 

Think of the number of refrigerators, 
ranges, ovens, dishwashers, dryers, disposals, 
television sets, furniture, carpeting, drapes, 
paint and wallpaper. Think of the number 
of people employed in their manufacture— 
the improved situation of the retail stores 
that sell this merchandise. Think of the 
amount of spendable income, the amount of 
taxes to defray Government expense.) 

Everyone will appreciate your efforts to- 
ward immediate action on the extension of 
the GI bill. In requesting your help, we 
have, of course, the welfare of the subdivider 
in mind, but more important, we are think- 
ing of the veteran and his family, and the 
hundreds of thousands of workers in all the 
industries affected. 





This Country Should Understand Soviet 
Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, the son of 
one of my constituents, Dr. Elliot R. 
Goodman, has recently published a book 
entitled, “The Soviet Design for a World 
State.” 

I was so impressed with this volume 
that I distributed a copy of this publi- 
cation to every member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. I believe that it is in 
the best interest of the United States to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the last chapter of this book entitled 
“Response of the West.” 

In my opinion, Dr. Goodman has of- 
fered the United States a penetrating in- 
sight into Soviet strategy. In his last 
chapter, especially, I think that he offers 
the United States and the Western 
world an approach which can be of great 
usefulness in countering the Soviet 
threat: 

XIV. THE RESPONSE OF THE WEST 


Soviet totalitarianism recognizes no legiti- 
mate bounds to its power. Within the con- 
fines of the existing Soviet state the Kremlin 
Claims the right to direct and control man 
totally, in his body, mind, and spirit. The 
ambition of the Soviet regime is also total 
for the world beyond its borders. The con- 
scious and continuing outward thrust of 
Soviet power maintains as its objective the 
absorption of all nations of the world into 
the Soviet body politic and, ultimately, the 
reshaping of their patterns of life into the 
single, all-embracing mold of a Soviet world 
state. 

The evidence gathered in this study may 
provide the basis for appraising the nature 
of their intended world state. Ideally, Soviet 
theorists repeatedly affirm, the power of deci- 
sionmaking will be highly centralized, the 
entire world will function as one vast work- 
shop according to the directives of a common 
plan elaborated and controlled from a single 
world center of political authority. Prior 
to the seizure of state power in Russia there 
Was no consensus as to the location of the 
political center of gravity. Even after the 
revolution, figures like Trotsky continued to 
assign a traditional Marxian priority to the 
advanced industrial countries and so looked 
toward Western Europe as the likely center 
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of the future world state. But power was 


seized in Russia by a predominantly Rus- 
sian-based Bolshevik Party that was in- ~ 


creasingly impelled to come to terms with 


the pressing tasks of preserving and expand- 9 *y 


ing the power of the Soviet Russian state. 
The initial identification of progress toward 
a world state with the defense and aggran- 
dizement of Russian state power was soon 
supported by a selective Soviet revival of the 
Russian cultural heritage, which produced as 
a goal the amalgam of a Russified Soviet 
world state. The ideal, classless culture of 
the future world society would therefore be 
dominated by a Russian nationalism become 
universal, while the single, universal lan- 
guage of the future would likewise be 
Russian. 

All means, including resort to naked mili- 
tary force, have been explicitly condoned as 
valid instruments for the attainment of the 
“inevitable” and “voluntary” world union of 
nations. Following the destruction of the 
non-Soviet world and its replacement by a 
Soviet world state, it was originally assumed, 
the coercive mechanisms of world state 
power would be destined to wither away. 
In its place there was to appear the ulti- 
mate, eternal stage of civilization, in which 
a highly centralized, harmoniously func- 
tioning world society would be populated by 
omniscient, omnicompetent man, who would 
be able effortlessly to administer “things” 
on a universal seale. Both postrevolution- 
ary Soviet practice and Soviet doctrinal 
innovations make it apparent that it ts the 
withering idea that has withered away. 
There remains only the less beatific, if more 
brutally realistic, goal of an omnipotent 
totalitarian Soviet world state, which the 
Soviet leadership continues to pursue relent- 
lessly, and often skillfully. This, in crude 
capsule form, would seem to be the shape of 
the Soviet design for a world state. 

In the course of piecing together the So- 
viet grand design, the author was increas- 
ingly conscious of the need for the West to 
articulate a response that would be in keep- 
ing with the dimensions of the Soviet 
challenge. He therefore felt impelled to 
formulate, if only briefly, a tentative outline 
of the personal beliefs that grew out of this 


study. The reader, it is hoped, will not take - 


offense at a foray into the realm of personal 
conviction, which is offered with the aim 
of stimulating a rethinking of some of the 
basic issues that the Soviet leadership has 
posed for the West. 

Western responses: to the Soviet challenge 
are marked by a variety of conflicting atti- 
tudes. The prevailing one, perhaps, is a type 
of political schizophrenia. Both the general 
public and those entrusted with governmen- 
tal responsibility in the West are abundantly 
aware that “Moscow wants to dominate the 
world,” and that in some vague way this in- 
volves a radical refashioning of the entire 
world. But the acceptance of such a cliché 
is frequently without conviction, since there 
is little willingness to face up to the specific 
implications the Soviet design holds for the 
future of the non-Soviet world and the 
Western nation-state system. Undoubtedly 
many people secretly tell themselves that 
the Soviet leaders really cannot mean what 
they say. Widespread wishful thinking nur- 
tures the hope that the challenge cannot 
be of such enormity as to threaten to uproot 
one’s comfortably settled beliefs and attach- 
ment to long-established institutions. This 
frame of mind is easily disposed to being 
swayed by every gently warming political 
breeze, to interpret every Soviet concession 
or minor easing of tension as evidence of & 
fundamental transformation in the Soviet 
system. The self-deception of constantly 
hoping for the best in the long run while 
drifting in the present renders one incapable 
of devising and implementing any positive, 
sustained program of action, 
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Even among those who genuinely 
acknowledge that “the Kremlin wants to 
control the world” there is a common as- 
sumption that it is too difficult, if not im- 

ible, to determine the concrete nature 
of the Soviet grand design and its far-reach- 
ing implications for the non-Soviet world, 
and that it is therefore useless to attempt 
to probe too far beyond the present. “Be 

ical,” meet each issue as it arises, “‘solve’”’ 
one emergency after another by clever, on- 
the-scene improvisation, by rushing from 
spot to spot to douse the flames of an 
“emergency” which is not exceptional but 
rather is recurrent and permanent in na- 
ture. As a result, the West is constantly 
placed on the defensive, taken by surprise, 
forced to react to Soviet initiatives spasmod- 
ically, without coordination, and, too fre- 
quently, without success. This may be due 
in good measure to the inability, perhaps 
inherent in a free society, to understand the 
totalitarian world view of the Soviet men- 
tality. In it, every act, every event is related 
to the totality; there is no separate, autono- 
mous sphere of life unrelated to the world 
struggle, no surcease of struggle in times of 

, Since peace is but a continuation of 
war by other “peaceful” means, no isolated 
parts or regions of the world which are un- 
related to the whole “inevitable” pattern of 
the future. The West, that is to say, seems 


. unable to understand the central fact that 


a Soviet grand design really exists and that 
its existence exerts an unabating and many- 
sided challenge which, by its nature, re- 
quires the formulation of a long-range, inte- 
grated grand response on the part of the 
West. 

There are, of course, some in the West who 
have thought seriously about grand designs 
for the entire world. They argue plausibly 
that the anarchy reigning among states and 
the threat of world war demand the creation 
of a world state capable of maintaining a de- 
pendable, universal peace. But such people 
likewise undervalue or misunderstand the 
implications of the Soviet mentality and 
Soviet intentions. The Soviet leaders, for 
their part, have made it quite explicit that 
they are unwilling to envisage any world 
order other than their own exclusive design 
for a world state. One is reluctantly forced 
to conclude that there is no present possibil- 
ity of developing any all-inclusive world 
order, except on Soviet terms. 


Occasionally some are heard to say that the 
need for world peace is so urgent and the im- 
plications of present-day war so horrible that 
peace alone is the issue. If man’s desire for 
world peace is so overwhelming that he is 
willing to sacrifice all else to its attainment, 
then the Soviet grand design has the merit of 
proposing a concrete plan that would in- 
stantly impose a world order upon the unruly 
chaos of the nation-state system. But 
throughout history the issue has seldom been 
peace at any price. While today the scope 
of war’s destructiveness is approaching the 
ultimate limit, death still remains an indi- 
vidual experience. Those who died in the 
past in defense of their beliefs found death 
just as final as it would prove to be for each 
of the world’s inhabitants, should world 
Civilization now perish. Today the price of 
world peace on Soviet terms is obviously the 
drowning of the treasured freedoms of the 
West in a sea of Soviet totalitarianism. The 
West, it is hoped, will refuse to pay this price. 

We are apparently faced with the un- 
happy alternative of an indefinitely dis- 
ordered universe in which there is little 
Prospect of mending the world’s ills by 
sending appeals directly to Moscow. But if 
this is so, should not the West devote its 
principal energies to hastening the disin- 


e tegration of Soviet power by attempting to 


Sharpen and exploit all the internal strains 
and tensions in the Soviet orbit? In the 


' future, it would doubtless be well to have a 
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series of carefully thought-through plans to 
take maximum of explosions 


and other such rebellions were almost ex- 
clusively internal in origin, resulting from a 

of the levers of power within 
the Soviet orbit. For the West to rely pri- 
marily upon externally contrived, adven- 
turistic efforts to disrupt the Soviet system 
would be to pursue a program both of inor- 
dinate costs and of inordinate risks. 

The major relevant scope of action for the 
West, it would seem, is the curing of its own 
potentially fatal disorders within the con- 
fines of its own common civilization. The 
presence of Soviet power in our midst; ever 
prodding one member of the Western com- 
munity to work at cross-purposes with an- 
other, ever willing to capitalize on the 
paralysis and self-destructiveness arising 
from Western policy differences, makes it 
imperative to reform and refashion the in- 
herently chaotic, but now no longer tol- 
erable, structure of Western interstate 
relations. The radical reduction of these 
Western vulnerabilities is at least one prob- 
lem which is not contingent upon agreement 
with Moscow. Negotiations can be con- 
ducted among democratic nations commit- 
ted to a common heritage for the purpose 
of introducing a kind of order that would 
be compatible with the preservation of the 
freedom of their own societies, 

The West is called upon to solve a pres- 
ently urgent but age-old problem of con- 
structing a political framework that will be 
adequate for the protection and flourishing 
of free institutions and an open society. All 
antiquity was faced with this problem and 
failed to come up with a satisfactory answer. 
The Greeks, by limiting themselves to direct 
democracy, necessarily confined the areas of 
their government to small dimensions. While 
this provided for freedom and the operation 
of democratic institutions within some of 
these boundaries, it resulted in an interstate 
lawlessness that eroded those very freedoms. 
The wars and imperialist depredations con- 
ducted by the Greek city-states against each 
other, as well as those undertaken by strong 
external powers against the divided Hellenic 
city-states, contributed significantly to the 
undermining of their democratic institutions 
and to the destruction of the freedoms that 
had been so precariously developed. The 
Roman imperium sinned on the other side 
of the ledger by providing a bond of law for 
an extended geographical area while failing 
to develop widespread institutions of democ- 
ratic self-government. The survival of the 
free West today is imperiled by its inability 
to solve precisely this two-pronged task: to 
develop an effective institution of representa- 
tive government over an area coextensive 
with its civilization, in which the advantages 
of interstate order would be combined with 
the freedoms of democratic self-government. 

All the leading statesmen of the Atlantic 
Community declare from time to time that 
the Western World must not be permitted to 
fall apart, since Moscow stands ready to pick 
up the pieces. It has also been increasingly 
acknowledged that organizations such as 
NATO, if confined to the half life of a mili- 
tary alliance, traditionally trend to lose their 
cohesive character. It was with this in mind 
that a special committee appointed to study 
“Non-Military Cooperation in NATO” rec- 
ommended to the NATO Council of Ministers 
in December 1956 that “it was wise and 
timely to bring about a closer association of 
Kindred Atlantic and Western European 
nations for other than defense purposes 
alone; that a partial pooling of sovereignty 
for mutual protection should also promote 
progress and cooperation generally.” All 
were agreed that “closer unity was both nat- 
ural and desirable” toward the end of 


the members of the Atlantic Community. 
This may best be illustrated, perhaps, by 
the Suez crisis that came to its explosive 
culmination in October 1956, while this very 
NATO report was in the writing. The flasco 
of Suez simultaneously helped propel Mos- 
cow into the Middle East as a major power, 
cast Franco-British policy as a dying gasp 
of imperialism, and temporarily shattered 
the alliance among NATO’s strongest powers. 


It would therefore be well to revive the™ 


painful memory of the Suez experience if 
it can provide an insight into ways of nar- 
rowing the gap that separates profession 
from practice. ‘ 

Suez, first and foremost, stands as a classic 
example of the hazards and limitations in- 
herent in pursuing intimate cooperation 
among members of an Atlantic Community 
through the diplomatic method. For sev- 
eral years before the crisis broke each NATO 
Foreign Office formulated its own estimate 
on a variety of topics that bore directly 
upon the security of the Atlantic Commun- 
ity in the Middle East. What should be the 
role of the Baghdad Pact as an instrument 
to forestall Soviet and who 
should join it? What attitude must be as- 


sumed toward the Arab-Israeli tensions, - 


which were highly vulnerable to Soviet ma- 
nipulation? More specifically, how did one 
evaluate Nasser, and to what extent was his 
regime being subjected to Soviet influence 
or control? How should conflicting inter- 
ests over the Suez Canal be resolved, and to 
what point, if any, could one justify the 
threat and use of force to protect what was 
considered a vital interest? ‘The spectacular 
Suez crisis in the fall of 1956 did not come 
as a bolt from the blue, but was the result 
of pressures that had built up over a pe- 
riod of years because of the failure of the 
NATO partners to reach agreed policy posi- 
tions on issues of common concern.’ 

When the Suez issue was thrown open for 
debate in the United Nations General As- 
sembly, American policy pursued a course 
that was openly at odds with its major NATO 
allies, while it was curiously in harmony with 
another long-standing American attitude to- 
ward the larger society of states represented 
by the United Nations. From the beginning, 
American thought has been marked by a 
persistent confusion as to the nature of 
NATO and the United Nations. When the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee recom- 
mended approval of the NATO Treaty in 
June 1949, its reasoning reflected a peculiar 
ambivalence. On the one hand, paraphras- 
ing the treaty preamble, it affirmed: 

“The peoples of the North Atlantic area 


are linked together not only by the inter-. 


dependence of their security but by a com- 
mon heritage and civilization and devotion 
to their free institutions, based upon the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of law. It is this common heri- 
tage and civilization and these free institu- 
tions which the signatories are determined to 
defend.” * 

On the other hand, it seemed that this 
common civilization would best be defended 
by a minimal intimacy among the treaty 
signatories. While article 2 spoke of 
“strengthening free institutions” and elimi- 
nating conflict in the international economic 
policies of the treaty members, the Senators 
noted somewhat triumphantly that “no new 
machinery is envisaged for these purposes. 
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The committee is completely satisfied that 
this article involves no obligation on us to 
take any legislative action whatsoever.” ¢ 
Article 4, which provided for joint consul- 
tation on issues threatening the political 
and military security of any signatory, was 
treated even more gingerly. “The commit- 
tee underlines the fact that consultation 
could be requested only when the element 
of threat is present and expresses the opinion 
that this limitation should be strictly inter- 
preted.”* Continuous, close consultation 
among NATO partners leading to the formu- 
lation of a common NATO policy was con- 
sidered a threat to the functioning of the 
United Nations. “Clearly such a danger 
would exist if consultations under the pact 
became so frequent they tended to replace 
United Nations machinery, or if such con- 
eultations resulted in a crystallization of 
views in advance of United Nations meetings 
and encouraged pact members to vote as a 
*bloc.’”* The Suez crisis, it would seem, 
was a perfect fulfillment of the Senators’ 
expectations on how NATO and the United 
Nations should function. One could hardly 
accuse the NATO powers of consultation that 
produced a common NATO policy prior to 
the Suez crisis, and the spectacle of the 
United States voting in the United Nations 
with the Soviet Union against Britain and 
France was surely an example of pact mem- 
bers not voting as a bloc. But obviously 
the Senators could not have wished for the 
Suez drama that brought the Atlantic al- 
liance to the verge of destruction. What, 
then, was out of joint? 

At the very time that Lenin was attempt- 
ing to impose a new Soviet world order on 
the old system of interstate relations, Wood- 
row Wilson was articulating his own quite 
different formula for transcending the tra- 
ditional European diplomatic game of power 
politics among states. On the whole, Ameri- 
cans still tend to remain under the spell of 
Wilsonian illusions about the nature of an 
attainable world society. Wilson’s image, 
molded by 19th-century liberalism, envi- 
sioned a world of nations in which each na- 
tion would combine its sovereign inde- 
pendent statehood with voluntary member- 
ship in a harmonious world community. 
This vision assumed the rapid and inevitable 
spread of democracy to all countries, which, 
moved by a consensus of rational democratic 
values, could promptly provide solutions for 
all conflicts by exposing them openly to the 
forum of world opinion. The right answer 
would at once be made self-evident in a de- 
bate before the public opinion of the world 
community, which was bound together by 
moral law and the search for justice. For 
States to combine in blocs was regarded as 
a wicked manifestation of power politics, 
which, if tolerated, would destroy the po- 
tential harmony among nations and pervert 
the standards of universal justice. 

Even if Wilson’s hope for the rapid spread 
of republican nation-states had been realized, 
it was still naive to expect an automatic 
harmonious functioning of the world com- 
munity without modifying the independent 
sovereign status of each democratic nation- 
state. The agreed-upon harmony that pre- 
vails in any eommunity can serve as a de- 
pendable basis of life only if it ts reinforced 
by the institutions of State power, and yet 
this was to be a world community without 
a world state. Today the inadequacy of the 
nation-state as the highest repository of 
sovereignty is more evident than in Wilson's 
Gay, while the hope that the United Nations 
ean provide a world forum for the emergence 
of a single, self-evident truth is even more 
remote in a world shattered by sharply con- 
flicting, if not irreconcilable, political sys- 
tems. 


Yet it was precisely to a Wilsonian 
of the world community that President 
Eisenhower turned in the Suez crisis. The 
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Anglo-French leaders, operating in the de- 
Plorable absence of an agreed NATO policy 
that might have averted disaster, felt driven 
to equally deplorable acts of desperation in 
rebellion against a, to them, capricious or 
inadequate American diplomacy. The 
United States then held Britain and France 
answerable for their acts by placing them 
before the bar of a universal moral law 
which was supposedly expressed in the forum 
ef world public opinion in the’ United 
Nations. “It is our hope and intent,” 
Eisenhower told. the world, “that this matter 
[Suez] will be brought before the United 
Nations General Assembly. There, with no 
veto operating, the opinion of the world can 
be brought to bear in our quest for a just 
end to.-this tormenting problem.” Eisen- 
hower spoke hopefully of the United Nations 
“increasing its ability to secure justice under 
international law.” * 

Whether or not one agreed with the 
specific acts of the British Government, it is 
at least arguable that Eden’s defense of his 
policy reflected a view of world society that 
Was more in tune with reality than Eisen- 
hower’s. “Those who suggest that by the 
action we have taken in the Middle East we 
are striking at the roots of international 
law,” Eden cautioned, “should reflect on the 
fact that law is always associated with 
order.” During the Second World War plans 
were hopefully laid for creating a genuine 
world order. “Had our plans succeeded, the 
United Nations would have become what it 
was intended to be, the beginning of a 
world government based on collective se- 
curity. But since this conception failed, it 
is folly to behave as though it had succeeded, 
and to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
United Nations is not the true world order 
it was originally intended to be.” Glancing 
at the Russians who were then drenching 
Budapest with the blood of Hungarian 
patriots in complete defiance of a ream of 
United Nations resolutions, Eden observed 
that if the use of force is permissible only 
for those who wish to destroy whatever 
world order has been attained, then “we are 
leaving the world open to the lawbreakers.” 
“It is wrong, both morally and politically, to 
pretend to ourselves that genuine peace and 
international law prevail where they do 
not.” ® 

The “universal moral law,” to which the 
United States abdicated its policy in the case 
of Suez, was formulated with the active and 
gleeful participation of the Soviet delegates 
who uncritically championed the cause of the 
Afro-Asian bloc. Whether or not the posi- 
tion of the Afro-Asian bloc was an expres- 
sion of impartial, universal Justice may be 
discovered by comparing its zeal in castigat- 
ing the Anglo-French use of force with its 
great reluctance to acknowledge the incom- 
parably more brutal Russian use of force in 
Hungary. The double standard of Judgment 
may be expressed vividly in another way by 
examining the position of India. The same 
Indian spokesmen who led the outcry against 
the use of force at Suez have endlessly pro- 
tested against any United Nations supervised 
plebiscite in Kashmir, which India seized 
and continues to hold by force. 


If there are serious grounds for doubting 
the existence of a Wilsonian world commu- 
nity which can serve as an embodiment of 
universal justice, what, then, is the sig- 
nificant community of political loyalty to 
which we can realistically adhere? NATO’s 
self-scrutinizing report of December 1956, 
reaffirmed that “the nation-state, by itself 
and relying exclusively on national policy and 
national power, is inadequate for progress or 
even for survival in the nuclear age.”* The 
relevant community of political loyalty to- 
day is more than the nation-state, but not 
yet a world state. Between these two ex- 
tremes lies the problem of finding the area 
in which it will be possible to extend an in- 
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terstate order that will be compatible with 
the functioning of free institutions. 

Put another way, it is the task of com- 
bining Wilson’s commandable quest for the 
greater democratic society with an ability 
to take account, as Wilsonian theory did 
not, of the power realities of the interna- 
tional community in which these democrati¢ 
values are to take hold. To counter Lenin's 
messianic, totalitarian vision of a world 
order one must_stand with Wilson in con. 
demnation of a system of interstate rela« 
tions that has no greater purpose than 
carrying on the traditional game of forming 
diplomatic and military alliances for the 
limited aim of perpetuating the independ. 
ent existence of the various sovereign state 
units. Soviet plans and techniques for re- 
constructing world society present a threat 
that far exceeds the accustomed diplomatic 
and military dimensions of interstate rela- 
tions, and must be met by the growth of 
another international community that is 
consciously grounded in the ethical and 
moral commitments of a democratic society, 
But the power realities of the contemporary 
international arena indicate that such a 
greater democratic society can at first take 
shape only, if at all, among the like-minded 
nations of the Atlantic Community. An ef. 
fectively functioning Atlantic Community, 
dedicated to the preservation and extension 
of human freedom, could conceivably be an 
adequate response to the Soviet challenge to 
the nation-state system. 


NATO would seem to provide the nucleus, 
however fuzzy at the edges it may. presently 
appear, for constructing a viable political 
community of free nations. NATO’s scope 
and structure need not be regarded as im- 
mutable; rather it can be viewed as the 
framework around which a body politic may 
grow which will be adequate to defend the 
common: civilization of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. : 

Here again we encounter a formidable ob- 
stacle in American thought. When Ameri- 
can leaders speak approyingly of strengthen- 
ing the Atlantic Community, their concrete 
recommendations almost invariably boil 
down to urging greater political and eco- 
nomic union for Western Europe. But West- 
ern Europe is not the sole repository of 
Western Civilization, nor is it the significant 
area into which a dependable order must be 
introduced if that civilization is to be pre« 
served. However desirable political union 
may be for resolving some of the conflicts 
of continental Western Europe, the British 
and the Scandinavians have been under- 
standably reluctant to commit themselves 
to such a limited political association, while 
the exclusion of NATO’s North American 
partners omits those power centers whose 
participation is essential if the West is to 
devise effective common policies. Conceiv- 
ably, a Western European union could have 
a harmful and divisive effect upon the wel- 
fare of the. Atlantic Community if its poli- 
cies did not develop in accordance with the 
‘objectives of the larger community. 

The preoccupation of Americans with sup- 
porting the integration of Western European 
institutions to the exclusion of a similar 
interest in the more inclusive Atlantic 
Community reflects the absence of a gen- 
uine sense of involvement in the larger 
community to which we pay lipservice. 
American support of Western European 
union has, no doubt, been based to some 
extent upon a form of wishful thinking, 
upon the wistful neoisolationist hope that 
if only Europe could be helped through an 
interim emergency until it could be made 
politically sound, militarily strong, and eco- 
nemically healthy, then the United States 
could reduce its involvement in the essen- 
tially distasteful “foreign” affairs into which 
it has been thrust. The disparity between 
the American attitudes toward European and 
Atlantic unity arises from the fact that 
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American leadership, and the American 
people as a whole, have still to achieve a 
fundamental re of the conditions 
required for the survival of the West. Yet 


it may be taken eas axiomatic that there can. 


be no substantial advance toward blowing 
life inte a genuine Atlantic Community 
without an energetic and steady American 
leadership. 

Progress, to be sure, has been made. The 
December 1956 NATO report enthusiastically 
embraced the idea of full and timely politi- 
cal consultation among NATO members on a 
wide range of issues arising both within and 
beyond the NATO Treaty area. The realiza-~ 
tion has finally come home that NATO might 
disintegrate even as a military organiza- 
tion unless it was revitalized as a political 
conception. The crucial question is: How 
far can the presently conceived notion of 
diplomatic consultation carry the NATO 
powers toward working out common policy 
positions? The NATO report that spoke so 
glowingly of the benefits of early and con- 
stant political consultation also admitted 
that no power was under an obligation to 
consult with its allies in any particular cir- 
cumstance if “circumstances make such 
prior consultation obviously and demon- 
strably impossible.” Each member state will 
apparently be its own judge as to when a 
matter may be excluded from joint delibera- 
tion. One of the limitations of consulta- 
tion, the report acknowledged, “is the hard 
fact that ultimate responsibility for decision 
and action still rests on national govern- 
ments.” This being so, even when joint 
consultation occurs, each government must 
first consult with its own parliament on most 
issues, with the result that national policy 
tends to become fixed in the process and 
NATO consultation tends to be reduced to 
an exchange of information on the various 
national policy positions. In some limited 
areas, such as negotiation concerning dis- 
armament, it has proved possible to evolve 
joint policy positions through an intensifica- 
tion of diplomatic interchange within 
NATO’s Permanent Council. But even here, 
NATO's Secretary General Spaak acknowl- 
edged in September 1958, “the practice of 
consultation as we know it has revealed to us 
its limitations.” 

The most important matters requiring 
urgent attention are still frequently acted 
upon unilaterally, with only a nod toward 
the pledge of joint consultation. NATO has 
perhaps approached a spasmodically coor- 
dinated, but not a consistently common, 
policy. As Spaak concluded, an interna- 
tional organization of this type cannot live 
up to its expectations until its “member 
countries, large and small, accept some meas- 
ure of supranational control.”™ Indeed, is 
it reasonable to assume that the Atlantic 
Community can create a reliable, continually 
effective common policy without creating a 
common policymaking body that goes be- 
yond the processes of diplomatic consulta- 
tions? 

It may be argued that the national policies 
of the NATO members are so irreconcilably 
divergent that no common institution could 
be established. This may be so, but if it is, 
this is most likely equivalent to saying that, 
60 long as Soviet power and purposes remain 
intact, the West has doomed itself by its 
own divisions and that nothing much can 
be done to avoid disaster. It is not neces- 
sary to ask to what extent national policies 
in the Atlantic Community diverge because 
of irreconcilable attitudes and values, and 
to what extent because these divergent 
policies are allowed to develop unchecked, 
without first having to filter them through 
the strainer of a common political institu- 
tion before giving them effect? 

The very existence of a reliable instru- 
mentality for hammering out a common pol- 
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icy might, in turn, reduce the proliferation 
of conflicting national policies, or at least 
place restraints on conflicting policies which 
might otherwise grow willy-nilly into ex- 
tremist positions not readily subject to nego- 
tiation. To say that a common 

body cannot be created because there are 
not in existence common national policies is 
to beg the issue. If there were perfectly coor- 
dinated common policies there would be no 
need for such a common authority in the 
first instance. This institution is needed 
both because of the present lack of common 
policies and because its successful operation 
might help form common attitudes and ex- 
pectations within the Atlantic community 
that would influence the formulation of more 
compatible national policies in the future. 

One of the principal benefits of an agreed 
Atlantic policy would lie in the formulation 
of a sense of common purpose toward the 
uncommitted nations. The separation of the 
non-Soviet East from the West can ultimately 
prove as disastrous to the West as the 
estrangement of members of the Western 
community from each other. However, the 
existence of a broad area of agreement within 
the West is a prerequisite to its effective ap- 
proach toward the fence-sitting middle 
world. The old colonial system is crumbling 
and yet the West has not evolved a coherent 
policy to take its place. 

If-its influence among the uncommitted 
nations, which has been ebbing away at an 
alarming pace, is to be restored, the West 
must assume a stance which coincides with 
the basic aspirations of these peoples, This 
involves, first of all, a recognition that 
colonialism is morally indefensible and 
politically suicidal. Beyond that, it requires 
an open acknowledgment that the expecta- 
tion of a decent standard of life is now un- 
Geniably universal. The West must there- 
fore do its best to satisfy the legitimate 
yearning for a status of dignity and human 
equality, founded upon its willingness to 
support a rapid and sustained economie 
growth of the impoverished areas of the 
world. 

On the other hand, an extension of human 
welfare will not result from an uncritically 
anticolonial platform. Encouragement and 
appeasement of indigenous demagogs 
waving the banner of anticolonialism in a 
frenzy of nationalistic zenophobia and aim- 
ing to embark on their own aggressive, im- 
perialist adventures is hardly an improve- 
ment on the past. What is required is a 
general commitment to find a liberal and 
constructive solution to the heritage of the 
colonial problem. This would assume in an 
issue involving colonialism that neither side 
is automatically right, but that the exist- 
ence of a consistent sense of purpose in the 
West, arrived at through a common policy- 
making organ, could guide decisions based 
on the merits of the individual cases. 
General agreement on this issue will un- 
doubtedly be extremely hard to come by, 
yet the extremist groups that discredit the 
West can only be isolated and their influence 
markedly diminished if the Atlantic com- 
munity as a whole attempts to come to 
grips with this problem forthrightly. Some 
encouragement can perhaps be gleaned from 
the accord on Cyprus reached in 1959. 

When NATO finally involved itself in this 
bitter and seemingly insoluble dispute, after 
years of attempting to ignore it, it was found 
possible to reconcile the strategic and eco- 
nomic interests of a colonial power with the 
anticolonial aspirations of a people seeking 
national self-determination, even though 
this was complicated by the presence of an- 
other, minority nationality. Is it possible 
that other situations involving this type of 
conflict of interests could be resolved as 
NATO increasingly develops as a forum for 
dealing with emergent nationalism in the 
non-Soviet world? 
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The West, at the same time, should 
neglect. no opportunity to point. up the dan- 


sake, rather than it is a tac- 
tical weapon to be exploited for the advance- 
ment of Soviet power. The dramatic failure 
of the post-Stalinist Soviet leadership to 
accommodate itself to Tito’s 

has perhaps awakened some Afro-Asians to 
the realization that ultimately Moscow can 
tolerate no movement of national inde- 
pendence, even if such a nation be Com- 
munist. 


A strong and unified West, capable of dis- 
Communist aggression and dedi- 
cated to a positive approach toward the un- 
committed world, is the best hope both for 
an enduring world peace and for building a 
future democratic community of mankind. 
The realization of this dream admittedly 
lies in the distant future. But the first steps 
in this direction may be taken now if the 
West learns how to organize sufficient 
strength behind its freedoms so that it will 
be capable of confounding Soviet expecta- 
tions over the long haul. 


It ts often objected that insti 


tutionalizing 
the differences between East and West will 


exacerbate tension and increase the likeli- 
hood of war. The action of one side un- 
doubtedly provokes reaction by the other, 
but this interplay is not obliged to end on 
the field of armed conflict. The Cominform, 
for example, was created on the heels of the 
Marshall plan.“ Does that mean, then, that 
the Marshall plan should not have been im- 
plemented because it “hardened the lines” 
between the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds? 
The alternative was to avoid “provoking” 
Moscow by permitting it to swallow up 
Western Europe as it sank into economic 
and political chaos. Saving Western Europe 

h a vigorous cooperative effort, how- 
ever, did not provoke war. 

A survey of Soviet foreign policy suggests 
that the Kremlin has acted cautiously when 
confronted by strong external power and 
aggressively when it has been tempted by 


world is its disunity, then the surest way to 
precipitate war is to provide seemingly easy 
targets of Soviet conquest through dissen- 
sion or neglect on the part of the non-Soviet 
world to formulate unmistakably affirmative 
policies. War came to Korea, for example, 
not because South Korea was strong, but 
because it was ieft under a cloud of am- 
biguity in an apparently exposed and de- 


fenseless position. And when the West fi- . 


nally joined forces to repulse Communist 
aggression in Korea, did this collective ac- 
tion destroy or preserve the United Nations, 
and the universal aspirations for peace and 
human welfare which are recorded in its 
Charter? 

Building a supranational Atlantic Com- 
munity that can outlast the threat of Soviet 
totalitarianism would be likely to advance 
the prospects for the further integration of 
a@ democratic world community. “From the 
viewpoint of democracy,” a distinguished 
student of nationalism observes, “genuine 
freedom and development within a limited 
block of countries should be preferable to 
stagnation within a larger area. The larger 
the area, however, in which genuine inte- 
gration and development can be carried on 
successfully, the greater will become the 
probability that eventually the challenge of 
world order and world government will be 
mastered.” # 

At the present juncture of history the 
Soviet design for world order has several 
distinct advantages. Despite the existence 
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of serious internal tensions, Soviet totalitar- 
ianism 


tive pulls of nationalism, so evident in the 
non-Soviet world, are also present within 
the Scviet orbit, but an armory of Commu- 
nist police state weapons can keep these dis- 
ruptive forces within bounds more easily 
than in the West. And should a nation, such 
as Hungary, clearly overstep the tolerable 
limits of independent action, then Moscow 
does not hesitate to restore the broken lines 
of control by all means, including massacre. 
The existence of a clear-cut totalitarian 
ideology also has the advantage of present- 
ing the Soviet leaders with an all-embracing 
dynamic view of the world. Seemingly frag- 
mentary and unrelated happenings in all 
parts of the world can be related meaning- 
fully when they are fitted against a broadly 
conceived design for refashioning humanity 
into a Soviet world state. The boastful self- 
assurance of the Soviet leaders is not sim- 
ply a pose, but- reflects a conviction that it 
is possible to move history in a desired 
direction through intelligent planning, pur- 
poseful manipulation of events, and a con- 
stant alertness to exploit unforeseen wind- 
falls. 

The non-Soviet world is in need of a demo- 
cratic order and a sense of direction, with- 
out which its freedoms will not be likely to 
endure. In the absence of a positive pro- 
gram for reshaping national destinies, all too 
often the rudderless West is buffeted about 
by the uncharted political gales, while 
Soviet power capitalizes on the default of 
Western policy to move steadily toward its 
preconceived objective. As a result, apathy, 
indifference, and a feeling of despair that 
we are viewing an unavoidable decline of the 
West are more widespread attitudes than 
one likes to acknowledge. This trend can 
only be reversed if the West becomes self- 
conscious about its condition of disorder and 
resolves to gain control over its destiny. In- 
stead of seeking merely bare survival and the 
avoidance of Soviet conquest, it is past time 
for the West to rejuvenate its will to live, 
to be infused with a new strength and sense 
of purpose that will lead to a new flowering 
of freedom. 


1“Text of the report of the Committee of 
Three,” December 1956, NATO Letter, V, spe- 
cial supplement to No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1957), 3. 

*By the time the military attack was 
launched, the Anglo-French sense of frus- 
tration and alienation from American policy 
Was so severe that there was almost a total 
diplomatic blackout between Washington 
and its major allies. President Eisenhower 
complained: “The United States was not 
consulted in any way about any phase of 
these actions. Nor were we informed of them 
in advance.” (Text of Eisenhower broadcast 
on Mideast crisis, Oct. 31, 1956, New York 
Times, Nov. 1, 1956.) 

*North Atlantic Treaty, Ex. Rept. No. 8, 
Committee on Foreign Relations on Ex. L, 
8ist Cong., Ist sess. (Washington, 1949), p. 7. 

*Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 

"Text of Eisenhower broadcast, New York 
Times, Nov. 1, 1956. 

® Excerpts from Eden’s speech in London, 
Nov. 17, 1956, ibid., Nov. 18, 1956. 

* Text of the report, NATO Letter, V, spe- 
cial supplement to No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1957), 5 

#® Tbid., p. 7. 

™ Speech of M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Secre- 
tary General of NATO, Sept. 27, 1958, ibid. 
VI, Nos. 9, 10 (September-October 1958), 23. 

#2 The Marshall plan, to be sure, was orig- 
inally conceived as an open-ended offer, but 
it wes later pursued in the face of fierce So- 
viet opposition. 

* Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social 
Communication (New York, 1953), p. 167. 
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Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office to 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 6 years, it has been my privilege 
and honor to represent the people of 
the 23d Congressional District of Ohio 
in the Congress of the United States. 
As a representative of this outstanding 
district, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a congressional office in 
room 525 of the Federal Building in 
downtown Cleveland where I can meet 
with people personally during trips back 
to the district when my official duties 
permit. While I am in Washington, a 
competent staff is in charge of the Cleve- 
land office. 


A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my Washington Report 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary importance 
to be present at the Capitol whenever 
Congress is in session in order to partici- 
pate in committee work and to vote on 
important legislation. This year with 
Congress in nearly continuous session, I 
have not been able with intervening com- 
mittee work to return to Cleveland as 
much as I should have liked. Therefore, 
in accordance with the practice I ini- 
tiated 6 years ago, I am bringing a trav- 
eling office to the various communities 
in the 23d District. This method of 
meeting with the public has been tremen- 
dously popular and it gives me a wonder- 
ful opportunity to discuss and learn at 
firsthand the opinions and individual 
needs of the people. 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of October, I will again this year 
from October 3 through October 7 follow 
the same procedure and have a series of 
conference meetings so that every resi- 
dent of this suburban district can con- 
veniently meet with me, These are not 
group meetings but office conferences for 
the individual which will enable them to 
discuss their views and problems per- 
sonally. No appointments are neces- 
sary and I urge individuals to meet with 
me on the date and at the place most 
convenient. Every resident of the 23d 
District is cordially invited to talk over 
problems of national concern, to discuss 
personal problems they might have with 
the Federal Government, or just to chat 
and get better acquainted. The knowl- 
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edge thus obtained will better enable 
me to represent the residents of the 23d 
District in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 

Following is the schedule for these 
office conferences: 

Lakewood: Lakewood City Hall, 12650 
Detroit Avenue, Monday, October 3, 2 
to 4:30. 

Westlake, Bay Village: Westlake City 
Hall, 27216 Hilliard Boulevard, Monday, 
October 3, 6:30 to 9. 

Parma Heights, Brook Park, Middle- 
burg Heights, Linndale, Cuyahoga 
Heights, Brooklyn MHeights:. Parma 
Heights Townhall, 6281 Pearl Road, 
Tuesday, October 4, 2 to 4:30. 

North Royalton, Strongsville, Broad- 
view Heights, Seven Hills, Brecksville, 
Independence: North Royalton Town- 
hall, 13834 Ridge Road, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 4, 6:30 to 9. 

Berea, Olmsted Township, Olmsted 
Falls, North Olmsted, West View, River- 
edge Township: Berea City Hall, 47 East 
Bridge Street, Wednesday, October 5, 2 
to 4:30. 

Rocky River, Fairview Park, Park- 
view: Rocky River City Hall, 21012 Hil- 
liard Boulevard, Wednesday, October 5, 
6:30 to 9. 

Shaker Heights, University Heights, 
Pepper Pike, Hunting Valley, Beach- 
wood: Shaker Heights City Hall, 3400 
Lee Road, Thursday, October 6, 2 to 
4:30. 

Maple Heights, Bedford, Bedford 
Heights, Walton Hills, Valley View: 
Maple Heights City Hall, 5353 Lee Road, 
Thursday, October 6, 6:30 to 9. 

Solon, Glenwillow, Oakwood, Bentley- 
ville, Chagrin Falls: Solon Village Hall, 
6315 SOM Center Road, Friday, Octo- 
ber 7, 2 to 4:30. 

Warrensville Heights, Orange, North 
Randall, Moreland Hills, Woodmere, 
Warrensville .Township: Warrensville 
Heights City Hall, 4700 Warrensville 
Center Road, Friday, October 7, 6:30 
to 9. 





Nomination of Robert A. Bicks To Be 
Assistant Attorney General in Charge 
of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Confirm Bicks,” published in 
the Baltimore Sun of August 30, 1960, 
dealing with the failure of the Senate to 
confirm the nomination of Mr. Robert A. 
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Bicks to be Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoNFIRM BICKS 


The Senate’s failure to confirm Mr. Robert 
A. Bicks as Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division is one of 
the least creditable features of this session 
of the Congress. Mr. Bicks was nominated 
for the place by President Eisenhower in 
May. He had been discharging its actual 
duties since April of 1959. ‘Throughout these 
16 months he has been pushing antitrust 
policy as though it were the basic American 
doctrine which it is. A parade of distin- 

witnesses have spoken for him, 
These include the incoming president of the 
American Bar Association—who was on the 
losing side in a famous steel industry merger 
plan recently frustrated by the antitrust 
division. 

To balance this broad approval of Mr. 
Bicks, the opposition says nothing at all. In- 
deed, there is little open evidence of opposi- 
tion—except the blank refusal of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to act. The committee 
owes an explanation of this negligence—or 
on this record, it owes even more urgently a 
quick approval of the Bicks nomination lead- 
ing to an early Senate vote to confirm. 





Baring Calls Attention to Method of Ex- 
aggerating Highway Benefit-Cost Ratios 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


: OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I. wish to 
place in the Recorp the following extract 
of a traffic and highway plan proposal by 
a citizen, August 18, 1960, which shows 
how exaggerated benefit-cost ratios are 
obtained by use of false logic. 

Although the proposal refers specifi- 
cally to the Reno-Sparks area, mounting 
evidence from various areas of the United 
States shows that all people will be well 
advised to investigate critically the bene- 
fit-cost ratios offered to support each 
interstate highway project of which they 
have knowledge, and to report any evi- 
dence of irregularity discovered to Hon. 
John A. Blatnik, chairman, Special Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway 
Program, so that he may subject the 
matter to the highway probe his subcom- 
mittee is conducting. 

The extract of the proposal follows: 

BENEFIT-COST RATIOS 

Preposterous benefit-cost ratios have been 
assigned to some heretofore proposed Reno 
area freeway construction schemes. 

Discussion, controversy, and bitterness 
have resulted. 

Facts can probably help everyone’s atti- 
tude. 

The high benefit-cost ratios were obtained 
by the operation of false logic: 

(a) The possibility, indeed the almost cer- 
tain probability, of improving and upgrading 
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the present highways and Reno-Sparks city 
streets was ignored. 

(b) Increased traffic volumes were then 
nent onto the unchanged roads, so 

traffic slow-down, accident 
lemon and driver inconvenience increase 
could be foretold. 

(c) These exaggeratedly unfavorable traffic 
conditions were converted into: 

(1) Excessive time costs (about double of 
real to support Route J). 

(2) Excessive accident costs (about triple 
of real to support Route J), and 

(3) Excessive comfort-convenience costs 
(even higher than excessive accident costs 
for Route 40, and not applied = proposed 
Route J at all). 

These exaggerated cost Wiekors were then 
all applied against conskleration of the 
present alinement of Route 40. 

Similar procedures were applied in the case 
of Reno-Sparks streets, 

(ad) These excessive costs applied to exist- 
ing routes, on which the possibility of mak- 
ing the most obvious and inexpensive im- 
provements and widenings had been sup- 
pressed, were then extended into exces- 
sive benefits alleged to be obtainable by the 
proposed freeways. 

(e) The life of the proposed freeways and 
structures was unrealistically stretched out 
to 40 years (note the present condition of 
roads built in 1920), so as to reduce the 
stated annual cost of freeways and struc- 
tures. 

(f) Interest cost of money to be used for 
the proposed freeways was omitted (note 
that even the U.S. Government has recently 
paid about 4 percent interest on its borrow- 
ings) . 

(g) The fact that new rights-of-way would 
require land to be permanently removed 
from the tax rolls, and henceforth, together 
with interstate freeways and structures, be 
maintained at State expense in accordance 
with Federal law, was suppressed. 
~ (h) In the case of Reno-Sparks, the pos- 
sibility of improvement of existing streets 
was suppressed, and this permitted an un- 
duly large traffic diversion percentage esti- 
mate to be plausibly applied in favor of the 
freeway. 

(1) The preparers of the freeway traffic 
estimate do not seem to have noted that, “a 
very large portion of trips have no in- 
terest in expressway usage—they are too 
short.” Report on the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area Traffic Study, part I, July 1955, page 
90. 

And again: 

“This shows simply that the short trips 
are not assigned whereas most of the longer 
trips are. -The mean expressway trip distance 
is nearly 11 miles whereas the unassigned 
trips have a mean travel distance of only 
3.4 miles.” Detroit Study, part Il, March 
1956, page 85. 

“Unassigned trips” mean trips using only 
city streets without freeway use. 

The Reno-Sparks area involves such short 
distances for most east-west local trips that 
a freeway would receive little use for these 
local trips if the city streets are kept in 
reasonably modern condition. 

(j) The engineers who offered the high 
benefit-cost ratios protected themselves but 
not the American public by inserting quali- 
fying statements here and there throughout 
the text of their voluminous traffic report. 

Few readers have opportunity to break 
down a whole traffic report to learn on what 
foundation high benefit-cost ratios are really 
based. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Henry Svucn SMITH. 
New York, N.Y. ‘ 
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East-West Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ei 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr, WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
watched with interest the recent develop- 
ments in connection with the establish- 
ment of a center for cultural and tech- 
nical interchange in Hawaii. It caught 
my imagination because I knew that the 
men who are planning and working to- 
ward it are doing so with a deep concern 
over the failing East-West relations. 

Over the past 2 years, it has been my 
privilege to associate myself with others 
in the efforts toward creating friendship 
and understanding between the peoples 
of the East and the West and to gain a 
personal knowledge of East-West strains. 

Nothing has pleased me more than to 
see the steady progress that the East- 
West Center project has made in the 
Halls.of Congress. I am in wholehearted 
agreement with the intent and purpose 
of the center, and believe the project 
to be an essential part of the U.S. for- 
eign relations program. 

My travels in the Far East last year 
have convinced me not only of the great 
need for the center but also of the tre- 
mendous importance of picking the right 
leadership to direct this institution. 
Those who are in charge must have a 
background that demonstrates their 
friendship and respect for the peoples of 
Asia, 

Recently, the Hawaiian Reporter, a 
weekly in Honolulu, ran an editorial en- 
titled “Head of the East-West Center,” 
which stressed the importance of select- 
ing the right man to fill the position of 
Director of the Center. The point made 
impressed me as being logical and worthy 
of careful consideration. . 

I am in complete agreement with the 
editor’s choice for this job: the Hon- 
orable John A. Burns, Hawaii’s last Dele- 
gate to Congress. Those of us who had 
the privilege of working closely with 
Delegate Burns are aware of the qualities 
which particularly commend him for this 
vital role. Though he is no longer with 
us, we remember him with the greatest. 
respect, admiration, and deep affection. 
I am convinced that Jack Burns fills the 
qualifications needed for this job. It is 
to be hoped that he will be given this 
position as recognition by those in au- 
thority because his unusual talents in 


knows the part John Burns has played 
in promoting this project. 
I commend the following editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues: 
East-West Heap 


good deal to say about it. 
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But éven presuming that an academician 
with top administrative ability were in line 
to head the center, there are still powerful 
arguments for Burns. 

It was his idea in the first place, of course, 


others seem not to, 
help it reach the goal. 

Burns promoted the idea in Washington 
(and probably should have been represent- 
ing Hawaii in an official capacity during cur- 
rent legislative activity on the subject). 
This was done through LYNDON JOHNSON, 
who at the very least will continue to be 
the power he is in the Senate. He might 
even be president. Either way, Jack Burns 
has his ear, and specifically on the subject 
of the East-West Center, and this could be 
important in keeping appropriations from 
disappearing. 

Neither the national GOP administration 
or the local one obviously had any idea 
what the real needs of the center would be, 
nor how big it should be, and provided 
the danger of a low one-shot appropriation 
through their ignorance or indifference. 

We said above that the center will be an 
academic undertaking to a degree, and of 
course that’s true. But it also will be a 
legislative-lobbying problem for a long time, 
and if it is to attain anything it will be a 
factor in international relations in ways well 
understood by the originator of the dream. 

So we say that the best thing that could 
happen to get the center concept off the 
ground would be for Jack Burns to be its 
director. If this proposal causes sneers at 
the university and guffaws at Iolani Palace, 
the very fact that it will be treated very 
seriously in Washington should cause local 
authorities to take a non-academic, non- 
partisan look at the situation. 

This center can be a proud thing for 
Hawaii, and if mishandled it can be one of 
the great wet firecrackers of all time. 

Let’s at least give it the best leadership. 





Dedication of Headquarters Building of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


. Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp, my re- 
marks on the forthcoming dedication 
of the new headquarters building for the 
aa Association of Life Under- 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THURMOND 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers will dedicate its new headquarters 
building at 1922 F Street NW., Washington, 
D., on September 11, 1960. The association 
was founded in 1890 by 105 courageous in- 
dividuals to combat the evils then rampant 
in the life insurance business. From that 
time to the present day, it has devoted itself 
te the improvement of ethical practices in 
the life insurance business and to the educa- 
tion of the public concerning the advantages 
of life insurance. During the past year, 
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under the leadership of a true southern 


solely of field men, the national body has 
always led the way in agents’ activities and 
has stood as the spokesman and adviser of 
the life underwriters of America. In addi- 
tion, the association has always stood for the 
principles upon which ‘this country was 
founded—such as thrift, industry, individual 
initiative, economy, and a sound fiscal policy. 
As one of the oldest trade associations in 
the United States I salute the National 
Association of Life Underwriters on its 70th 
year of achievement and welcome it to its 
new permanent home here in Washington. 





Hawaii’s Aloha Ambassadors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


or HAWAr 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
three outstanding citizens of Hawaii re- 
cently completed a tour of duty in Asia 
as Hawaii’s unofficial “aloha ambassa- 
dors.” Herbert K. H. Lee, former Presi- 
dent of the Hawaii Territorial Senate; 
Kazuhisa Abe, member of the Hawaii 
State Senate, and Duke P. Kahanamoku, 
olympic swimming champion and sheriff 
of Honolulu, comprised the group. 

For 3 months the “aloha ambassadors” 
traveled extensively through southeast- 
ern Asia to tell the story of Hawaii state- 
hood, to determine Asian reaction to the 
new East-West Center at the University 
of Hawaii, and more generally to see how 
America is regarded by the peoples of 
Asia. 

Senator Lee has summarized the expe- 
riences of the group in an article printed 
in the Honolulu Advertiser of August 28. 
His report is not reassuring, for he offers 
the opinion that with our present efforts 
the United States is losing the battle for 
southeast Asia. 

The observations and constructive sug- 
gestions of this party of “aloha ambas- 
sadors” are made by men who were able 
to speak informally and frankly with 
people of all walks of life in the 11 coun- 
tries they visited. They should be read 
and considered by Americans, in office 
and out, who are interested in our rela- 
tionships with the peoples of Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALOHA AMBASSADORS’ ADVENTURE IN ASIA 

(By Herbert E. H. Lee) 

The Tokyo dusk was rapidly turning on 
the lights of the city as we “aloha ambassa- 
dors” and our wives drove through one of the 
crowded downtown streets. 

Suddenly a motion-picture camera truck 
manned by two cameramen turned into view 
several blocks ahead of us. It was followed 
closely by several hundred blackcoated Japa- 
nese students in a curious half-run jog. 





September 2 
“Look,” a bystander said, “they’re filming 


a riot scene for a Japanese movie.” 

Unfortunately it was no motion picture 
that was being shot in the mid-April chill. 
We were witnessing an uneasiness of a people 
against a firm commitment to join the 
United States in a defense security pact that 
might expose Japan to attack by two of 
the world’s most powerful nations—neigh- 
bors of Japan. 

The uneasiness was encouraged by the 
Communists but to spell this out as a Com- 
munist-inspired movement would be but to 
add to the lack of public understanding in 
the United States. 

(I personally feel that we suffered a tre- 
mendous loss of prestige among the Asian 
nations—particularly after the inept han< 
dling of the summit conference, and cancel- 
lation of the Russian trip by President Elsen- 
hower. The decision to visit Japan was a 
grave mistake. It highlighted our ignorance 
of the true conditions in Japan and this 
same basic ignorance of the rest of the Asian 
nations exists today.) 

This was one of the many events that we 
“aloha ambassadors” experienced on our re- 
cent eight-nation tour of Asia. 

In case you are not familiar with it, let me 
give you the background of our trip. 

Early in 1950 I made a speech in Honolulu 
in which I said that it would be important 
to extend the knowledge of the excellent 
racial relationships we enjoyed in Hawali to 
all of the peoples of the Pacific. 

All of the races of the Pacific were repre- 
sented in Hawail. All had benefited from 
our “climate of understanding.” This idea 
grew in the year that followed. 

Three of us of different racial stocks—and 
our wives—would tour many of the cities of 
the Pacific nations. 

Those selected were Duke P. Kahanamoku, 
the world-famous Olympic swimmer and 
Honolulu sheriff; Senator Kazuhisa Abe, born 


-of immigrant plantation-labor stock from 


Japan and now a senator of the new State 
from the Big Island, and myself, former 
president of the Territorial Senate. 

We were accompanied by our respective 
wives: Nadine, Haruko, and Irene. Our 
public relations assistant as far as India was 
Hal Gieseking of Boland Associates. This 
was our basic team. 

We would extend President Eisenhower's 
invitation to “Visit U.S.A. in 1960.” We 
would also probe Asian reaction to our new 
East-West Center for the University of 
Hawaii. 

When we discussed the program with 
Governor William F. Quinn and, William 
Lederer, author of “The Ugly American,” and 
others, we met with their enthusiastic 
agreement. Governor Quinn quickly desig- 
nated our trip as the appropriate climax to 
Hawali’s year-long statehood celebration. 
Author Lederer commented, “This is just 
what is needed to point up what Hawaii 
uniquely brings to the Union.” 

The countries we visited on our 3-month 
trip were Japan, Hong Kong, Vietnam, India, 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Burma, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. 

WE WANT TO BE LIKED 

While it’s true that almost all land masses 
in the world have been explored, mapped, 
surveyed, and enumerated in censuses, there 
are many new “continents of ideas” about 
which we remain ignorant. 

This is particularly true today of Asia, 
where new economic and political forces are 
in furious struggle with religious traditions, 
with hunger, and with the final bite and 
pieces of colonialism. 

We set out to discover and explore some of 
these new ideas as well as to spread in- 
formation on Hawali’s kind of American 
democracy. In the process, we also dis- 
covered some facts about ourselves. 
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One Asian said: “Many Americans seem to 
have a fanatic ‘Dale Carnegie’ complex to be 
liked. They particularly want to know what 
people in other countries think of them. 
They are constantly asking: ‘What do you 
really think of Americans?’ meaning, ‘Do 
you like us?’” 

Perhaps in view of this, it is fortunate 
that politeness is an important part of the 
Asiatic culture. We met some excellent 
representatives of our country abroad in 
diplomatic, military, and tourist circles. We 
also encountered some less-than-adequate 
representatives. 

In Burma we met a hard-working young 
American diplomat. He was a graduate of 
the Japanese prison camps of World War 
Il. He had suffered starvation and torture. 

When he was released at the end of the 
war, he joined the American diplomatic 
corps and requested to be sent to Japan. 

When he recently departed. from the small 
Japanese town to which he had been as- 
signed, the Japanese people lined the streets 
in. a goodby to him. Many cried; all were 
sorry to see him leave. 

There also have been some handsome 
American tourists. 

A young couple from California visited the 
US. Information Service in Rangoon. When 
the press officer learned that the couple pub- 
lished a small newspaper, he invited them to 
join him in dining with a local Burmese 
publisher. 

After a dinner of rice and curried chicken, 
the Burmese publisher said, “Come visit my 
plant.” There, they watched the newspaper 
of the following day being printed. 

Eight Burmese workers were laboriously 
pushing a heavy roll of paper toward the 
press. “We have a press just like that,” the 
young California publisher remarked. Then 
his wife asked, “Why do you'use so many 
men to put on that one roll?” 

The Burmese was mildly annoyed. “Be- 
cause it takes that many men.” 

“When we change the press back home, 
Just Bob and I do it,” the wife said. 

“Impossible.” 

Bob and his wife then borrowed a long 
stick. They maneuvered the roll into posi- 
tion at the base of the press. Then, using 
a system of levers that had been built into 
the press, they quickly slipped it into print- 
ing position. The Burmese publisher was 
so delighted at what he had just learned 
that he invited the couple to be his guests 
for a week. 

HANDSOME AMERICANS 

These “handsome Americans” provided us 
with some of the highlights of our trip. But, 
unfortunately, we met others. 

We met Americans who lived in “tight little 
islands,” like “ghettos,” in the midst of coun- 
tries they supposedly were serving. 

Sometimes they knew the language of the 
country; often they did not. They ate Amer- 
ican hamburgers. They played American 
music. They read American magazines and 
saw American movies. 

We heard the classic complaints about 
American tourists. They sometimes are loud, 
boisterous, and contemptuous of the customs 
of the country they were visiting. 

At a Rangoon hotel one American called 
the hotel manager at 3 a.m. to ask him where 
American cigarettes could be purchased. An 
hour later he called about a bottle of liquor. 

When he checked out of the hotel, he com- 
plained bitterly about the lack of “service.” 

At cocktail parties they would speak to “the 
local foreigners” if they could speak Ameri- 
can and seemed to have a decent “education.” 

AID IS WELCOME, BUT— 

After a party in a country that must re- 
main nameless, I was approached by several 
very intelligent people of the land. 

One of them asked: “Why does your coun- 
try support the people opposed to our present 
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government?” I ventured, “We might be 
slow in recognizing a stable ‘de facto’ situa~- 
tion.” 

It is frightening that such questions even 
exist in the minds of the intelligent people 
of other countries, 

The general reaction to American foreign 
aid should be of interest to every American 
taxpayer who has ever groaned about the 
latest increases in taxes. 

Often this aid was of tremendous help to 
the country. We did encounter this reaction, 
however: “You Americans send us what you 
think we need; this does not always agree 
with what we think we need.” 

We encountered cases where Asians wanted 
to borrow money rather than reecive it as 
an outright gift. Often this was impossible. 
They could have a gift of money. The US. 
Government did not want to make a loan. 

Some of the reasoning behind this becomes 
clearer when we consider the fact that a 
gift has strings concerning how the money 
would be spent. A loan usually has no such 
strings. t 

Naturally, we were curious about the 
Asians’ reaction to Hawaii. As soon as we 
mentioned Hawaii, we automatically initiated 
smiles and questions. 

The reaction to our statehood was surpris- 
ing. I would like to have brought back glow- 
ing reports about the Asians’ enthusiastic 
endorsement of Hawaii's statehood. These 
would be popular reports. They would not, 
however, be truthful. 

A question that came up regularly con- 
cerning our statehood: “Why didn’t you seek 
independence from the United States instead 
of tying yourself up as a State?” 

This is a disturbing question in many ways. 
Primarily it points up the lack of informa- 
tion that we have been able to disseminate 
in Asia about what we have in the United 
States and how our democracy works. 

The discussions of Hawaii brought us to 
the subject of our new East-West Center. 

“Include us in the planning stage,” said 
one Asian intellectual. His plea was echoed 
by many others we met. The Asian of to- 
day, perhaps as a continuing reaction to the 
colonialism that so long controlled his 
country, wants to have a voice in projects 
that are intended for him. 

Some Asians looked upon the new East- 
West Center as a possible U.S. propaganda 
vehicle; Others were very enthusiastic 
about the whole project. 

Thére seemed to be intense interest, 
especially on the part of the press, about 
our East-West Center. 


UNPLEASANT NEIGHBOR 


These are some of the things we learned 
about ourselves and our country. 

Reversing the telescope, we also amassed 
a great deal of information about Asia to- 
day. Much of what we discovered would 
more properly be the subject for a book 
rather than a single article. However, I will 
tell you some of the salient facts that made 
the deepest impression on our group. 

The countries we visited all had an un- 
fortunate neighbor—an aggressive nation of 
650 million people—Red China. One fact 
was always present in the minds of most 
Asians we talked with. An attack by Red 
China is much closer than American aid. 

We wanted to know how much of an im- 
pression communism made upon the Asians. 
An American diplomat summarized it this 
way: “Most Asians I’ve encountered reject 
communism as @ political philosophy. How- 
ever, they are tremendously impressed by 
the economic gains that Red China has 
made. 

“They see the pictures and the products 
of new steel mills and vast factory com- 
plexes of Red China. 

“These same Asians then will say: ‘And 
ft is only through economic that our 
children will better their lot in life.’ This 
is the frightening part.” 


the Communist takeover in China, 13 mil- 
lion Chinese have streamed into the Crown 
Colony. 

These were not just statistics to the Brit- 
ish. They were men, women, and children 
who had to be fed, housed, and suitably em- 
ployed. The British have handled this prob- 
lem with remarkable efficiency. 


DIFFERING SITUATIONS 


Some of the conditions we encountered 
bear mention because of their universality. 
Foremost among these was poverty. 
You can define the word “poverty” a hun- 
dred times, but you will never know what 
it really means until you’ve seen a mob of 
SuEves OUR Ee eS age 

begging, screaming for pennies. 

The meaning of the word becomes clearer 
when you see people living like a herd on 
the bank of a river with each day bringing 
a fresh fight for food. 

A brief mention of some of the other na- 


dignity, hopes and aspirations of the indi- 
vidual in the pursuit of his daily bread and 
happiness. 

“Guided democracy” is the theme of the 
present Government of Indonesia, which im- 
pressed us as a country betwixt and between 
Dutch colonialism and nationalism—groping 
toward a difficuit solution to difficult prob- 
lems. It is a country rich in natural re- 
sources, lacking only the will and the know- 
how to make it produce. 

The Federation of Malaya, an island of 
fastidious orderliness—a heritage left by the 
English—a successful free enterprise system 
surrounded by a sea of neighboring govern- 
ment socialism. 

Cambodia and Laos, ready to fall through 
the “Trojan horse” technique of the Com- 
munists, North and South Vietnam, similar 
to North and South Korea. The dangers to 
non-Communist South Vietnam are similar 
to those that brought Korean unrest and 
toppled President Rhee. 

Thailand, growing under American aid, 
still quéstionably stable because it is sur- 
rounded by little nations all suffering from 
the same diseases of hunger and aftermath 
of colonialism. 

Formosa, a fortress and a beacon for the 
millions of oversea Chinese in all of the 
countries mentioned. 

These Chinese are hard working, frugal, 
and yet discriminated against because of ex- 
treme nationalism. Although needed by 
many of these countries, they are being 
forced to look for help either from the United 
States or Communist China. 

This is a problem that must be solved 
quickly, for surely, without a strong back- 
bone of business development, these little 
nations will be unable to survive against the 
tide of communism. 
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TOO LITTLE, BOW LATE? 
T have traveled through Asia and Tived 


States rose to the Russian and Chinese 
challenge. 

The United States is trying with too 
little—I hope not too late. It is my firm 
opinion that we still are losing the battle for 
southeast Asia. I base this feeling not only 
on conversations with American diplomats, 
Asian leaders, the press, and the ordinary 
people of Southeast Asia, but on an instinc- 
tive and intuitive feeling for the entire 
fabric of the Asian pattern. 

Against centuries of white colonial ex- 
ploitation of the Asians—and I am sure this 
applies to the Africans—it is dangerous for 
us to believe that the United States can win 
friends with economic aid alone. 

Comparing US. living with Asian living 
standards is to contrast day with night. 

And yet these human beings whose friend- 
ship we desire also desire the friendship of 
other peoples—including the people of the 
United States—but not exclusively the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We must get into their homes, their fam- 
flies, their farms and their schools—-become 
some part of their life—before we can really 
— truly begin to discuss friendship and 

between nations. 

By this time, you must be aware that I 
do not feel we are communicating our sin- 
cere motives and ideas successfully to the 
people of southeast Asia. 

In the Honolulu Community Theater mu- 
sical, “Flower Drum Song,” one song asks: 
“How are we going to communicate with 
the other generation?” We might well ask: 
“How are we going to communicate with the 
other nations?” especially when most of us 
literally do not speak the languages of other 
nations or understand their motivations. 

It was an almost constant embarrassment 
to find so many Asians who spoke English; 
so few Americans who spoke any of the 
Asiatic languages. 

Too often we are inclined to view Asia 
as an Asian problem, We forget that each 
nation has different problems and a solu- 
tion for one is not the answer for another. 
We should be attuned to the declared wishes 
of a people’s needs and not provide what 
we think they should have. 

We have many, many fine people serving 
in diplomatic posts in Asia; we need many 
more. There is no question that Russia and 
Red China are sending their most talented 
spokesmen into neighboring Asian countries. 
Are we? 

In this connection, Hawaii's human re- 
sources represent a fine reservoir for Wash- 
ington to use. We need more “friendly 
aid” and tess “foreign aid.” Often advice 
based on our industrial and business “know- 
how” could replace some of our self-oriented 
loans and surplus disposals. 

Our leaders should develop a climate and 
program that would challenge our young 
and most able people to embark on a cru- 
sade to meet this great challenge of the 20th 
century: Where go the new nations—to slav- 
ery or freedom? 

We ourselves should ask for help when- 
ever we judge ourselves to be deficient. Sur- 
prisingly, we may find that we do need and 
we probably will find this help from the very 
peoples whom we consider less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

We also need to stimulate faith, hope, and 
confidence in the Asian peoples that, through 
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their own efforts, keeping the best of their 
‘eulture and ideals, they will be able to suc- 
ceed in making a better world for them to 
live in. 

There is hope that, with the arrival of the 
jet age and the increasing ease of travel, all 
peoples will meet more often—to look at 
each other, converse and communicate with 
each other in the universal language of 
brotherhood—lifting forever the veils of 
suspicion, hate, and ignorance of one an- 
other, to achieve peace in our times. 

I feel that the “aloha ambassadors” trip 
Was a success but it can only be considered 
a drop in the Pacific. Much more aware- 
ness of the growing problems of Asia is 
needed by all of us. 

Something must be done about eur pres- 
ent position in Asia. Soon. 





Condemnation of Dominican Republic by 
Organization of American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star, 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960, entitled “The 
Heavens Will Weep”: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe HEAVENS WILL WEEP 


“Know your enemy” is one of the oldest 
pieces of proverbial advice. 

The foreign ministers of the Organization 
of American States obviously do not know 
the enemy of the Americas. They don’t even 
know who the enemy is. 

Ten days ago the OAS foreign ministers 
voted a scathing condemnation of the 
Trujillo government in the Dominican Re- 
public. They called upon all American na- 
tions to sever diplomatic relations with the 
little island nation, and to apply economic 
sanctions against it. 

Over the weekend these same foreign min- 
isters drafted and approved a resolution pre- 
sumably directed at the Castro government 
in Cuba. This can only be presumed be- 
cause the resolution does not mention by 
mame either Cuba or Castro. This is in 
sharp contrast with the earlier resolution, 
which named its targets. 

There are other contrasts. The resolution 
which is supposed to deal with the Cuban 
situation does not call for any break of re- 
lations with Cuba, for any sanctions or any 
other action against the Castro regime. It 
does not contain any hint of suggestion that 
Castro or his government might be unpala- 
table to others in the hemisphere, but on 
the contrary makes a point of reaffirming the 
principle that one American state should not 
interfere in the internal affairs of another. 
That is a quite obvious hint to the United 
States that it should not become involved 
in any effort to unseat Castro. 

This principle of non-intervention seems 
strangely to have been absent from the 
minds of the OAS foreign ministers when 
they wrote the blast against the Dominican 
Republic. Then they suggested that the 
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way for that nation to get back into the 
good graces of the OAS is for it to have 
“free” elections and install a new govern- 
ment. They made it quite clear that no 
Dominican election will be regarded by the 
OAS as “free” unless it results in the oust- 
ing of the Trujillo government. 

The action against the Dominican Re- 
public was brought on because a committee 
of investigators for the OAS charged that 
Dominicans or persons with Dominican pass- 
ports were involved in the recent unsuccess- 
ful. bomb attack presumably aimed at the 
life of Venezuelan President Romulo Betan- 
court. For this, the OAS has branded the 
entire Dominican nation—and the Trujillo 
regime—as an “aggressor.” 

Earlier, to be sure, the Trujillo regime had 
been accused of ruling by force and tyranny, 
of oppression and terrorism. But this is of 
course a domestic affair of the Dominicans, 
and no business of the OAS. At least, that 
is the language of the “Cuban” resolution, 
which does not mention Cuba but says 
American states should not interfere in each 
others’ domestic affairs. 

The force and tyranny, the oppression and 
terrorism of the Castro regime are ignored. 
Ignored also are that regime’s slashing eco- 
nomic and propaganda assaults against the 
United States and other American nations, 
and Castro’s open efforts to incite Com- 
munist revolution in other American na- 
tions. That, apparently, is not aggression. 

The only thing recognized is that the 
Soviet Union and China are attempting to 
use the situation in Cuba to make trouble in 
the Americas. The condemnation of this is 
60 cautious and so spineless that it will make 
the Communists laugh. 

The only device the Castro regime itself 
could find to take offense at the resolution, 
so as to walk out of the OAS meeting, was 
to take the attitude that a slap at its Com- 
munist friends was a slap at Cuba. 

It is a tragedy. The OAS, as represented 
by this session of the foreign ministers, has 
utterly failed to identify the Communist 
conspiracy as the enemy of the Americas. 
It has failed to recognize the sowing of the 
familiar Communist seed of dissention and 
diversion and subversion within the OAS 
itself. 

It has condemned and punished a regime— 
dictatorial, tc be sure—which has dlways 
been staunchly American, vigorously anti- 
Communist and co-operative in ite dealings 
with the American nations. It has declined 
even to slap the wrist of a new dictator who 
sows the seed of hatred and class warfare 
among the American nations, and who has 
invited the brutally vicious aggressors of the 
Communist conspiracy to come into the 
Americas and help him to destroy freedom 
in the entire hemisphere. 

The OAS, if it is no smarter than it has 
shown itself in the San José meeting, is a 
sitting duck for Khrushchev and his likes. 





My Record of Important Votes in the 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include my voting record on 22 of the Congress. I have done this every 2 years have a convenient method of checking 
most important bills to come before the since I have been in Congress and mailed my record: 


House of Representatives during the 86th out copies so that my constituents could 












My vote Issue 
RR ps cates anal Extension of mutual security program for 1 year with emphasis on economic ass istance..- . 2.2.2.2 eee n nnn nena en nn enon en een enenenennecnenuee 
Tr kis inibeveini U.S. participation in international program for Fosaltionsent OE DUTOCSR TOMBE... decntwcsccsccccndsstatiin nindnsance eeaedeademamanal 
MR sicasidepaed Federal loans and grants for Sodustrinl vedls redevelopanedst 8p Gepeemted GTONB. oko cc nccubncntnnsdtccndaccdéudecniinnnndadaatiimdduiientiainian ies 
aaa Inereens Federdl MIMNEEEE WOOD. 2.0 incase nsiscnistandapenaeenRaantatpedindiniinecududacstictdaidnniaimniisticstammmaiians: wag lee neal. a caeaae eas 
: B.-cnccese — - for eee — aie highway systems. - ir abate in ane ed Sn es Oe 
iL tccnned erm come uction of medical a = -_ of dependent parent over 65. 
BS tsenadn Extends direct and guaranteed loans to veterans for homes, ri foo or business_...... = sation dtainnnndiiitidnnee 
i sismencniiell Public works projects on rivers and harbors for flood control and Lepeovennent 00 A VIGRIEON 5 on. ciqc ca dukiinnbaitingutsmiinstnsiediigaiaatecniibemaiaaieadits 
Ts casdekeeel Establishes Office of Water Pollution Control and grants to local governments for sewage treatment works...............-------.-.--e--ennneee Vetoed 
Rca eding tise CUVEE FES BGG OE Bin cccanincdddaseconcpttntosnactishonsandaddhdsntiecsupconsackupennocioustinsendlpalaiaaidad aan 
WD catoucun mee for Federal-State program of medical care for aged; liberalizes and extends coverage under the Social Security Act... 
ee SRAMESIMNERE TUDES WE... rnc scene gdgcattcdundcccubunbnbabudcedaddennmiabbearinadéanecaidinsgtidaniiannkdiaanoads 
FE hincinmntetis Aid - cabot Gistricts Gir. GOOG! CONMMITRCTIORE. oii a ccnkecsinncncinvkdbondedednbdenciidiinecntesatadindmsda nani atin diiemaie mien 
EE Establishes system of licensing and control over manufacture of narcotic drugs... .....--.------ eee ene ene een n eee enw ee een ennsnnene 
| Sa Extends — SRST POT UD POT GIO aa ook eesti nese nn weeks nd aun couse dk tngnine be diedie boccuantuiebiinmmnt tases diego ee ee 
an éidediae Constitutional amendment giving the District of Columbia citizens the right to vote for President and Vice President...............-.--..---.- 
Mt iniesa eal INOW WORARE DEMO TOG nrc new cncccwnpenvasinindnacidsgieneteitoouciieitinminin sisinnitislisitns leieimdiiniiiatosdcdn alii cal ales cease eae Became law. 
OR nk atin Increases (from $500 million to $700 million), authority of the Small Business Administration to make business loans....................-...-... Became law. 
i iceatntees Tucreenes Weteral Gaeslise tk. isi ccc ccmscssnencens cocsecen se sicclagsakenavdedesacddd sods cndibcdeduennceteb ee. cea aad aa ame 
ERS Restores authority of Administrator of Rural Electrification Administration to approve loans without supervision by Secretary of Agriculture..| Vetoed. 
TD cscabemtneitel Preferential immigration status to relatives of citizens and permanent residents of the United States_.....-.-.-2-.---.--eencceecennceeeneenneanee Became law. 
a nnimibiageapion Authorizes President to designate Captive Nations Week for prayer for freedom of people behind Iron Ourtain.......-.-..-------.--e---nenenee- Became law. 





A Message to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1920 saw the end of the Ukrainian 
National Republic. Less than 3 years of 
independence were granted to the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine when their state was 
crushed by Russian troops and the last 
free Ukrainian forces were compelled to 
flee the country. The flame of freedom 
which had flickered so long in the 
breasts of the Ukrainians—and had 
burned brightly for so short a time— 
Was once again nearly extinguished. 

Twenty years later, in 1940, at the 
First Congress of Ukrainian-Americans 
in Washington, D.C., the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America was 
formed. In the years between 1920 and 
1940 the Ukrainian people suffered the 
oppressive tyranny of Communist rule. 
When the Red army was conquering the 
Republic its troops followed their usual 
policy of killing, raping, and generally 
terrorizing the population. In 1930 the 
order for compulsory collectivization of 
the land was put into effect accom- 
panied by the forceful dispossession of 
the peasants. Two years later an arti- 
ficial famine, instigated by the Russians, 
caused the death of approximately 5 
million Ukrainians. During the 1930’s 
also, the Moscow purge trials found 
their counterpart in similar purges of 
Ukrainian artists, writers, intellectuals, 
and even Communist Party members. 
Finally, in the years 1937 to 1939 the 
infamous massacre of Vinnitsa took 
place. Under the supervision of Nikita 
Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine, and 
known to the people of the country as 
the “Hangman of Ukraine,” over 10,000 
Ukrainians were brutally killed and 
buried in mass graves. 


In the 20 years since 1940 when the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee was 
formed, Soviet atrocities have not les- 
sened. During World War II Russian 
partisans ravaged the countryside and 
robbed and murdered the population. At 
the end of the war Soviet troops once 
again occupied the country liquidating in 
the process the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA) which fought so gallantly 
against Hitler. Since 1946 the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church has been suppressed, 
thousands of Ukrainian youth resettled 
in the wastes of Siberia, and the general 
oppression of the people continued. 

There is, however, one great difference 
between the period before 1940 and the 
20 years that have elapsed since then. 
The Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
brought all the facts of Russian brutality 
into the light of day. It has shown 
Americans that the U.S.S.R. is not a 
monolithic unity as the Russians claim 
but rather a grouping of many nations 
under Moscow’s iron heel. All is not 
smooth sailing in the Soviet Union if 
thousands of people must be liquidated 
because of their opposition to the regime. 
Khrushchev’s true nature was pointed 
out by the committee long before the 
free world saw him in the light of Hun- 
gary. This. accomplishment of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee cannot 
be overestimated. We are engaged in a 
struggle with communism which is 
mainly an ideological one. It has long 
been said of Americans that we are a 
sleeping giant. We awake slowly but 
once awakened, move quickly. In the 
present life-and-death contest between 
democracy and Soviet dictatorship we 
can no longer afford the luxury of sleep- 
ing late. It is for this reason that we 
owe such a great debt of gratitude to the 
committee. It is necessary that we be 
constantly reminded what communism is 
and what fate awaits those who are con- 
quered by it. We must know our enemy 
tm order to vanquish him. This is the 
unique educational contribution of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee for which 
I wish to thank and congratulate all its 
members on this 20th anniversary. 


John Cardinal O’Hara: Priest, Prelate, 
Educator, and Statesman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my own 
State, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, has produced many leaders of 
eminence in various fields of endeavor 
from the formation of the Union to the 
present. 

Notable among these is John Cardinal 
O’Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia, 
whose death on August 28, 1960, removes 
one of our greatest spiritual leaders. 

In order that a suitable record of his 
career as described in obituaries of 
some of our leading newspapers may be 
recorded in the permanent annals of the 
Congress, I quote the following: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960] 
CarpinaL O’Hara Is Deap at 72; Lep PHILA- 

DELPHIA ARCHDIOCESE—EX-PRESIDENT OF 

Notre DAME AND BISHOP oF BUFFALO WAS 

DELEGATE TO ARMED FORCES 


PHILADELPHIA, August 28.—John Cardinal 
O’Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia, died 
early today in Misericordia Hospital at the 
age of 72. 

Cardinal O’Hara, one of six Roman Catho- 
lic cardinals in the United States, under- 
went surgery at the hospital last Tuesday 
for peritonitis. He had been in the hospital 
several times in recent months, but had 
managed to fulfill most of the demands of 
his office. At his bedside were his sisters, 
Mrs. Michael J. Ford and the Misses Eva and 
Elizabeth O’Hara, all of Indianapolis. 

A spokesman for the archdiocese said that 
the funeral probably would be held on 
Labor Day, September 5, with a solemn 
pontificial mass at 11 a.m., at the Cathedral 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Arrangements are 
being made to have two earlier pontifical 
masses, one for the religious of the arch- 
diocese and one for the laity, in the cathe- 
Gral next Friday and Saturday. 

Cardinal O’Hara’s body will Me im state 
at the cathedral from next Thursday until 
Monday. 
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In addition to his three sisters, Cardinal 
O’Hara is survived by three brothers, Joseph 
of Indianapolis, James of St. Paul, Minn. 
and Patrick of Los Angeles. 

A distinguished scholar, educator, admin- 
istrator, speaker and linguist, Cardinal 
O’Hara was equally known for a tremendous 
zest for life and a warmhearted approach to 
people. 

Notable also were his quick and consum- 
ing curiosity and the scholarly acumen with 
which he utilized it. These attributes he 
inherited from his father, John W. O’Hara, 
Indiana lawyer, who also was a school- 
teacher, consular official, and country news- 
paper publisher. 

A tall, slender man, whose frail appear- 
ance belied his energy, Cardinal O’Hara was 
ever ready with a joke. With an Irish 
twinkle in his eye, he noted when he was 
designated a cardinal by Pope John XXIII 
on November 16, 1958, that no one in his 
family ever predicted he would become one. 

“They were sensible people,” he said. 

Cardinal O’Hara succeeded Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty as head of the Philadelphia arch- 
diocese on November 28, 1951. ‘The diocese, 
third largest in the United States, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, had a population of 1,513,269 
Roman Catholics. . 

BUILT NEW SCHOOLS 


Dufing his administration more than 30 
parishes were created and some 15 Catholic 
high schools were opened. The prelate also 
established a number of schools for retarded 
children and organized groups to foster 
Catholic family life. 

Associates regarded him as a man with a 
quick grasp of problems, with an ability to 
get at the heart of things and to make deci- 
sions rapidly. As a writer, he was given to 
short, effectively chosen, words. He spoke 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Italian. 

His flock always found him to be a gentle, 
kindly priest. Even after he became a cardi- 
nal, it was not unusual for him to answer 
the doorbell and take the caller's wraps. To 
those who questioned the propriety of this, 
he asked: 

“How can I ever meet the poor unless I 
answer the doorbell myself?” 

Cardinal O’Hara was the first member of 
the Order of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross to be named a prince to the church. 
He came to Philadelphia with a rich back- 
ground. He had been a professor at and 
president of the University of Notre Dame; 
military delegate to Roman Catholics in the 
Armed Forces during World War I, and 
bishop of Buffalo diocese for 6 years. 


BORN IN ANN ARBOR 


He was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., May 1, 
1888, and received his early education in the 
public and parochial schools of Peru, Ind. 

While his father was U.S. consul in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, he attended the Jesuit col- 
lege there. In 1911 he received a bachelor 
of philosophy degree from Notre Dame. 

Later that year he entered the seminary 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross and 
in 1916 he was ordained in the Indianapolis 
Cathedral. Then followed a year of graduate 
work in Latin American history at the Cath- 
olic University of America and a course in 
banking at the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1917 he returned to Notre Dame, where 
he was successively instructor of religion, 
prefect of religion, and dean of the College 
of Commerce, which he had founded. He 
also set up the university’s Latin American 
courses and established a student exchange 
program with leading Latin American uni- 
versities. 


For a time he conducted a Latin-American 
news service. His releases, printed in 
Spanish, went te 75 newspapers, 
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In 1933 he was named vice president of 
the university and the next year was elevated 
to the presidency, a post he held until 1939. 

While he was at the university the late 
Enute Rockne, famed coach of the Notre 
Dame football team, described the future 
Cardinal as his assistant coach in charge of 
keeping the players spiritually fit. 

In December 1938, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed him a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Eighth International 
American Congress in Lima, Peru. 

While in South America he made a survey 
of its school systems. The next June he 
headed a service commission to Venezuela, 
at the invitation of President Lopez Con- 
treras of that country. During his stay there 
he arranged scholarships for Venezuelan stu- 
dents who wanted to study in this country. 

He was consecrated as bishop of the Army 
and Navy diocese in 1940 by Cardinal Spell- 
man, at Notre Dame. In this post, with 
headquarters in New York, he visited mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in various parts 
of the country. He was appointed bishop 
of Buffalo in 1945 and remained there until 
he became archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Archbishop O’Hara was installed in SS. 
Peter and Paul Cathedral on January 9, 1952, 
by Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
apostolic delegate to the United States, who 
is now a cardinal. 

On December 18, 1958, Cardinal O’Hara 
received his broad-brimmed red hat, symbol 
of the high office, from Pope John in the 
Basilica of St. Peter. 


—__ 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960] 


Pore Expresses Grrer—Prays at CASTEL 
GANDOLFO ALTAR ON HEARING OF CARDINAL’S 
DEATH 


Rome, August 28.—Pope John expressed 
grief today on learning of the death of Card- 
inal O'Hara. When news of the cardinal’s 
death was brought to him in his summer 
residence of Castel Gandolfo by his secretary 
of state, Domenico Cardinal Tardini, the 
Pope retired to his apartment and knelt in 
prayer before an altar. 

Cardinal O’Hara was the third cardinal to 
die this year and the second after the con- 
sistory of March 28, which raised the mem- 
bership of the college of cardinals to 88, in- 
cluding three whose names have not been 
announced. Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, 
archbishop of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, died Feb- 
ruary 10 and Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni 
Biondi, prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for Propagation of the Faith, died July 12. 

In addition to Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York, the remaining cardinals from the 
United States are Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
of Los Angeles, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
of Boston, Albert Cardinal Meyer, of Chicago, 
and Aloysius Cardinal Muench, a member of 
the Roman Curia, the central government of 
the church, 

Aside from the three cardinals in pectore 
(in the bosom) the Sacred College is now 
composed of 83 members. Thirty-two are 
Italians, 

SPELLMAN IN EULOGY 


Cardinal Spellman eulogized Cardinal 
O’Hara yesterday as a saintly priest who had 
added strength and luster to the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals. 

“The death of my dear friend and esteemed 
brother bishop is a grievous loss not only 
to the archdiocese of Philadelphia, but also 
to the entire church,” the cardinal said. 

“I join my prayers with those of the 
clergy, religious, and faithful of Philadelphia 
and hundreds of thousands of others from 
our own country and beyond its borders in 
acclaiming the sacred memory of this faith- 
ful, zealous servant of God and provident 
brother to his fellow man.” 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 
29, 1960] 
Carprnat O’Hara Dries; PHILADELPHIA 
PRELATE 


Purmapetpur1, August 29.—John Cardinal 
O’Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia and 
spiritual leader of 1,513,000 Roman Catho- 
lics, died yesterday at the age of 72. 

Cardinal O’Hara, who received the red hat 
symbolic of his office in December 1958 from 
Pope John XXIII, died at Misericordia 
Hospital. He had undergone surgery for 
peritonitis, an ailment of the abdominal 
cavity, last Tuesday. 

His death reduced the membership of the 
College of Cardinals to 83 and to 5 the num- 
ber of cardinals in the United States. The 
five are Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York; Francis Cardinal McIntyre, of Los An- 
geles; Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston; 
Albert Cardinal Meyer, of Chicago; and 
Aloysius Cardinal Muench, of Fargo, N. Dak, 

All but Cardinal Muench, who is in Rome, 
are expected at the solemn pontifical mass 
to be celebrated at the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul. Many archbishops and 
bishops are planning to attend. 


BODY AT CATHEDRAL 


The funeral service probably will be held 
on Labor Day, September 5, an archdiocese 
spokesman said. The body will lie in state 
at the Cathedral from Thursday until then. 

Cardinal O’Hara was the second cardinal 
to die since the Pope increased the number 
of cardinals to a record high of 85 in March, 
Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, an Italian, 
died July 12. 

Final arrangements for the funeral were 
to be made today. 

Death came quietly to Cardinal O’Hara. 
He was unconscious as his three sisters, and 
priests, and Sisters of Mercy, who operate 
the hospital, intoned prayer by his bedside. 

The 6 foot 1 inch, 140-pound cardinal 
had enjoyed good health, except for occa- 
sional trouble with arthritis, until recent 
years. Since becoming a cardinal, he had 
been hospitalized twice for rest treatment. 
But he continued to, carry a full schedule 
of work almost to his death. 

A lack of fanfare also characterized the 
execution of his duties during his 48 years 
as a member of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross. 

He came here from Buffalo, N.Y., 8% years 
ago to succeed the late Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty as archbishop of a 10-county 
archdiocese in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
fourth largest in the country. 

“I have no program to announce * * * 
nothing to preach but the love of God, 
* * * If you will kindly tell me your needs, 
I shall do my best to meet them. I know 
of no other way to serve,” he said when 
he came. 

VOICED STRONG VIEWS 


But the cardinal, the only one of his order 
to reach so high a position in the church, was 
outspoken on some issues. He decried com- 
munism among schoolteachers, racial dis- 
crimination and expressed strong opposition 
to formation of the ,Women’s Army Corps 
(WACS) in the early days of World War IL. 

Before his appointment as Bishop of Buf- 
falo, Cardinal O’Hara had been president of 
Notre Dame University in South Bend, Ind, 
@ position which he said was “the ministry 
closest to my heart.” 

His quiet, humble manner was present in 
his daily routine. While traveling or working 
in his office in cleric’s street attire he seldom 
wore his Episcopal ring or the Pectoral cross 
which signified his rank, 

His secretary recalled occasions when a 
visitor would arrive unexpectedly and kneel 
to kiss his prelate’s ring. Quickly the cardi- 
nal would dig in his coat pocket for the ring 
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and slip it on so as not to embarrass the 
visitor. 

“T’m not much for hardware,” he said, with 
a twinkle. 

He was a gifted linguist and a keen student 
of Latin and South American affairs. He 
served his church for a time in that area of 
the world. 

NOTRE DAME CAREER 

Cardinal O’Hara gained international 
prominence as president of Notre Dame. He 
spent 30 years at the school, as student, pro- 
fessor, prefect. of religion, and finally presi- 
dent. 

The cardinal was born John Francis 
O'Hara, May 1, 1888, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
gon of John W. O’Hara and Hila Thornton. 


-His father was a lawyer who spent some years 


in the U.S. consular service. 

While still in his teens, the family moved 
from Peru, Ind., to South America, where the 
elder O’Hara was stationed at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and later at Santos, Brazil. 

Young John attended a Jesuit college at 
Montevideo, worked for a time as secretary 
to the US. minister and traveled in Argen- 


tina. 

His father returned to Indianapolis in 1909 
and set up a law practice and young John 
began his labor of love at Notre Dame. 

He founded a course in Latin American 
affairs at Notre Dame and in 1920 visited 
South American universities te set up a stu- 
dent exchange program. 


FOUNDED COLLEGE 


Also in 1920, he founded Notre Dame’s 
College of Commerce and became its first 
dean. In 1933 he was named vice president 
and the following year president of the uni- 
versity. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt named him 
to the U.S. delegation to the Eighth Inter- 
American Congress in Peru, in 1938. While 
there he made a survey of the school systems 
of South America and the following year he 
headed the American Social Service Commis- 
sion to Venezuela at the invitation of Lopez 
Contreras, then President of that country. 

He was installed as bishop of Buffalo on 
March 8, 1945, by Cardinal Speliman. The 
next year he went to Japan at the request of 
the Vatican to study conditions of the church 
in that country. 

In addition to his three sisters, Mrs. 
Michael J. Ford and the Misses Eva and 
Hlizabeth O’Hara, all of Indianapolis, he 
leaves three brothers, Joseph of Indianapolis, 
dames of St. Paul, Minn., and Patrick of Los 
Angeles. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 29, 
1960] 


Hrerarcuy or CHurcu To ATTEND FUNERAL 
or CARDINAL O’Hara—Ruires ARE SCHED- 
ULED Lasor Day 


Four American cardinals and many arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are expected to attend the fu- 
Neral of John Cardinal O’Hara, C.S.C., arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, who died early Sun- 
day in Misericordia Hospital. 

The spiritual leader of more than 1,500,- 
000 Catholics in the 10-county Philadelphia 
Archdiocese died after undergoing abdomi- 
nal surgery last Tuesday at the hospital. 
He was 72. 

PLAN SPECIAL MASSES 

A spokesman for the archdiocese said the 
funeral probably will be held September 5, 
Labor Day, with a solemn pontifical mass to 
be sung at 11 a.m. in the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul, 18th Street and the Park- 
way. 

Arrangements are being made to have two 
Carlier pontifical masses, one for the re- 
ligious of the archdiocese and one for the 
laity, in the cathedral next Friday and Sat- 
urday. 
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Cardinal O’Hara’s body will lie in state in 
the cathedral from Thursday until Monday. 
CONSULTORS TO MEET 


The board of diocesan consultors will 
meet Monday to make final arrangements 


for Cardinal O’Hara’s funeral and appoint 


an administrator of the archdiocese pend- 
ing the appointment of the prelate’s succes- 
sor by Pope John XXIII. 

The four cardinals expected to attend the 
funeral are Francis Cardinal Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York; Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston; James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre, archbishop of 
Los Angeles; and Albert Cardinal Meyer, 
archbishop of Chicago. 

The other American cardinal, Aloysius 
Cardinal Muench, who was archbishop of 
Fargo, N. Dak., is stationed at Vatican City 
as @ member of the Roman Cura, the ad- 
ministrative group of the church, 


LOVED THE POOR 


Cardinal O’Hara, former bishop of Buf- 
falo and president of Notre Dame University, 
was head of the Philadelphia archdicese 
since 1952, succeeding the late Dennis Cardi- 
nal Dougherty. 

The frail, kindly prelate suffered from 
arthritis for some time. Although in poor 
health, he managed to attend to many of 
his duties of office. He loved God and people, 
especially the poor and unfortunate. 

He expressed his principles of love of God 
and neighbor last April in a message in 
connection with the annual Catholic Chari- 
ties Appeal when more than $2 million was 
raised for the care of numerous institutions, 
including those for the care of the blind, 
deaf and retarded children. 

“The underlying principle which lies in 
charity and not in humanitarianism,” he 
said, “is that the love of God comes first. If 
we place God first, then every manifestation 
of concern for ourselves and our neighbors 
must conform to the will of God.” 

Cardinal O’Hara was named a prince of 
the church by Pope John November 17, 1958. 
He was one of 23 chosen. The only other 
American selected at that time was Cardinal 
Cushing, of Boston. 

The beloved prelate was a member of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross for 48 years, 
and was the only Holy Cross father in the 
history of the religious order to become & 
cardinal. 

Cardinal O’Hara was born May 1, 1888, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He was one of 10 children 
of the late Ella Thornton and John W. 
O’Hara. 

“FATHER JOHN” TO FAMILY 

Surviving are three sisters—Mrs, Michael 
J. Ford and the Misses Elizabeth and Eva 
O'Hara, all of Indianapolis, and three 
brothers—Joseph, also of Indianapolis; 
James, of St. Paul, Minn., and Patrick, of 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

To his family, Cardinal O’Hara always was 
known as “Father John.” He kept in close 
contact with them no matter where his 
duties took him. Most of his sisters and 
brothers were present when he was installed 
in high positions. 

It was from 1905 to 1908 that the church 
dignitary was in South America. His father 
took his family there while serving in the 
U.S. Consular Service. 

WORKED AS SECRETARY 

The cardinal completed his secondary edu- 
cation in South America and also worked 
there as a secretary and an economic sur- 
veys expert. 

Cardinal O’Hara, during this time, learned 
firsthand many of the problems of the Latin 
American countries. He also learned to 
speak several languages fluently—Portuguese, 
Italian, Spanish and French. 

He entered the Holy Cross Fathers—as the 
congregation is known—shortly after being 


A6641 
graduated from Notre Dame in 1911, He was 
ordained to the priesthood by the late Bishop 
ber 9, 1916 rr 2 2 
From 1917 to 1934, Cardinal O'Hara held 
various faculty posts at Notre Dame—includ- 
ing those of prefect of religion and dean of 

the school of commerce. 
gradu- 


taking 

ate studies at the University of Pennsylvania 
here, he had been a priest in residence at St. 
Francis de Sales Church at 47th Street and 
Springfield Avenue. 5 

His career at Notre Dame reached a peak 
on July 5, 1934—the date on which he was 
chosen by the Holy Cross Provincial Council 
to be the university’s president. 


SERVED IN MILITARY POST 


The late Pope Pius XII appointed Cardinal 
O’Hara as titular bishop of Mylasa and mili- 
tary delegate of the diocese of the Army and 
Navy on December 11, 1939. In subsequent 
years, the post was to take the prelate to vir- 
tually every U.S. military and naval installa- 
tion. 

He was consecrated a bishop on January 15, 
1940, in the picturesque Sacred Heart Church 
on Notre Dame’s campus. 

While serving as the military delegate, he 
maintained quarters at St. Cecilia Church in 
New York City. There, he personally aided 
many newly arrived families from Puerto 
Rico. , 

BISHOP OF BUFFALO 


The appointment as eighth bishop of the 
diocese of Buffalo came on March 10, 1945. 
The cardinal was enthroned in that city on 
May 8 of the same year. 

In Buffalo the cardinal again demonstrated 
his ability as an educator and an adminis- 
trator. He enlarged the diocesan school sys- 
tem and also inaugurated an annual Catholic 
charities appeal, 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 29, 
1960] 


PROMINENT CITizENs oF ALL Farras JOIN IN 
TRIBUTE TO PRELATE 


Tributes in praise of the life and deeds of 


modest, quiet, and scholarly John Cardinal 
O’Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia, who died 
early Sunday, were uttered by many promi- 
a citizens, Catholic and non-Catholic 

Those who knew him best made ft clear 
that a vast knowledge of administration and 
educational know-how was present in the 
unassuming spiritual leader of more than a 
million souls; that in addition to the quality 
of his spiritual life he had the knack of get- 
ting worldly tasks accomplished quietly and 
efficiently. 

Following are a number of their direct 
comments: 

Gov. David L. Lawrence: “I am deeply 
moved and saddened by the passing of Cardi- 
nal O’Hara. His loss is shared with Phila- 
delphians by the entire Nation. As a minis- 
ter, as a humanitarian, as an educator, and 
as a citizen he contributed greatly to the 
times in which he lived and served.” 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth: “The death 
of Cardinal O’Hara is a tremendous loss to 
the entire community. He was a wonderful 
man and a really great spiritual leader.” 

Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, resident bishop 
of the Methodist Church of the Philadelphia 
area: “The sympathy of the Methodist 
Church is extended to all Roman Catholics in 
the archdiocese over which Cardinal O’Hara 
presided. I have known Cardinal O’Hara for 
many years as an educator and as a church 
administrator. His devotion and efficiency 
in administration are evident in the develop- 
ment of the church and in the new institu- 
tions which under his ecclesiastical leader- 
ship he sponsored. He leaves behind many 
monuments of his service.” 
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City Council President James H. J. Tate: 
“The death of Cardinal O'Hara is a great loss 
tothe religious and civic life of the Phila- 
delphia community. On behalf of all the 
members of city council I extend our sincere 
sympathy to the clergy and lay Catholics of 
Philadelphia in this hour of their loss and 
mourning. His leadership in the welfare and 
educational fields significantly marked his 
short but brilliant tenure in our commu- 
nity.” 

U.S. Senator Hucs Scotr: “The death of 
Cardinal O’Hara is terribly shocking news. 
His loss will be deeply felt by all those who 
have known his great spiritual influence.” 

Judge Vincent A. Carroll: “Cardinal 
O’Hara brought to Catholics and to Phila- 
delphia the sanctity, kindness, wisdom, and 
devotion of the monastic life. To the secu- 
lar side he brought an administration of 
business gathered from his days as a teacher 
and as president of Notre Dame University. 
To all within the orbit of his voice his life 
was a daily sermon that men must continue 
to be their brothers’ keepers. To his own 
flock he was sacred and sainted. If he had 
any interest beyond Catholic devotion and 
education it was the care of orphans, re- 
tarded children and the aged. I know from 
personal experience that these were his daily 
concern.” 

Police Commissioner Albert N. Brown: “I 
most sincerely feel this is a great loss to 
Philadelphia and to the world. We can ill 
afford to lose a man who offered so much 
spiritual guidance, particularly in the pres- 
ent crisis between the free world and the 
Communist-controlled nations.” 

Representative KaTHRYN E. GRANAHAN: 
“Cardinal O’Hara was truly one of the great 
educators of our day. We never had in this 
diocese an archbishop with such an interest 
in the education and welfare of our children. 
He was a brilliant man, a modest man, 
and, I think, a living saint.” 

Albert M. Greenfield: “Cardinal O’Hara 
Was a man of education and charity to all 
Philadelphians. He has made a contribu- 
tion to the future of our city through the 
growth of the parochial elementary, second- 
ary and university school systems which he 
fostered and encouraged. His especial con- 
cern and care were handicapped and afflicted 
children of all races and creeds. Each 
Philadelphian, in a sense, suffers a loss in 
his passing.” 

Alberto A. Alvarado, of 996 North Randolph 
Street, president of the Holy Name Society 
for Spanish-speaking people of St. Peter’s 
parish, Fifth Street and Girard Avenue: 
“The Puerto Rican persons in Philadelphia 
feel deeply because of the death of Cardinal 
O’Hara, because he was a good friend of the 
Spanish-speaking residents of this city.” 

DEATH STUNS NOTRE DAME 


Cardinal O’Hara’s death came as a shock 
to the faculty and students at Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Ind., where the prel- 
ate served nearly 25 years, 

The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
CS.C., Notre Dame's president who is cur- 
rently touring South America, is expected 
to return to the United States to repre- 
sent the university at the funeral. 

The Reverend Edmund P. Joyce, CS.C., 
acting president of the university, issued 
the following statement: 

“Notre Dame alumni throughout the 
world join the Holy Cross Fathers in mourn- 
ing the death of Cardinal O'Hara, one of 
the most beloved figures in the university’s 
history. As teacher, spiritual counselor, 
dean and president, he helped shape the lives 
of thousands of Notre Dame men and the 
future of their alma mater. He will be re- 
membered prayerfully by them and by all 
who call Notre Dame their school.” 
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Our Ballistic Missile Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber of 1956 Soviet Russia launched sput- 
nik with the usual propaganda dramatics 
to be expected from the Communists. 
There then followed many utterances of 
people in positions of responsibility criti- 
cal of our missile program. For the 
most part, this criticism represented 
nothing more or less than self-serving 
conclusions for political purposes. 

As the ranking member of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, having 
legislative jurisdiction over our defense 
organization and program, I determined 
that the Congress and the country should 
have the facts. At that time I initiated 
an objective study of*our missiles pro- 
gram from its very inception. In the 
Recorp of January 20, 1958, I inserted 
@ memorandum embodying the results 
of this study. Again in 1959 I initiated 
a further study of the program and pre- 
pared a memorandum on my findings. 
This was inserted in the Recorp of 
February 1, 1960, by our distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drrxsen]. 

With a view to making certain that 
we always have the facts, not mere 
speculation or preconceived conclusions 
without foundation in fact, I initiated a 
further study to bring this whole matter 
up to date. The following is a memo- 
randum which sets forth the factual 
history with respect to ballistic missiles: 

BALLISTIC MisstLes \—A HIsTory 
INTRODUCTION 

Major military weapons never spring forth 
full-blown overnight. The first operational 
B-17 took a decade to develop. The B-29 and 
B-52 are likewise the outgrowth of years of 
effort. 

Similarly with modern rocketry. Though 
in America it began 17 years ago, it turned 
seriously to long-range ballistic missiles only 
7 years ago. 

Not until fiscal year 1953 were expendi- 
tures in any 1 year on long-range ballistic 
missile programs even as much as a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Since 1953 these programs have advanced 
with impressive speed. Today they involve 
the expenditure of 10 times as much each 
day as was spent in all of fiscal year 1952. 

In the early postwar years military studies 
slowly advanced American ballistic missile 
knowledge. Propulsion, guidance, heating 
and weight problems appeared very difficult. 
Their solution obviously was costly. Yet, 
the level of effort remained low and sporadic. 
Moreover, critical data controlling warhead 
weights were unknown. Until 1953 the op- 
erational feasibility of long-range ballistic 
missiles seemed far distant to those in au- 
thority. As a result, these programs were 
deemed unworthy of major effort. To be 
sure, one such program, the forerunner to 
Atlas, was started as long as 14 years ago, 
in 1946, but it died 3 years later in the 1949 
defense cutbacks. The program was re- 
viewed in 1951 but even then only as a com- 
ponent development effort, 
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From World War II to 1953, due partly to 
scepticism as to the practicality of long- 
range ballistic missiles and due also to em- 
phasis on strategic bombers, our missile ef- 
fort, such as it was, went mainly into such 
air defense missiles as Nike-Ajax, Terrier I 
and Falcon. Some short-range ballistic mis- 
siles and some relatively slow nonballistic 
aerodynamic type long-range missiles did 
receive some support. Corporal and Red- 
stone are examples of the former and Snark 
and Navaho of the latter. Long-range bal- 
listic missile efforts, however, were held down 
to low-support studies. 

Viewed in retrospect, therefore, it is hard- 
ly remarkable that as of 1960, 15 years after 
World War II, American long-range rocketry 
is in some respects matched or surpassed by 
the Soviets. That result was foreordained 
by years of low-priority attention and lack 
of funds while the Soviets evidently were 
advancing their rocketry full blast. 

What is remarkable is how rapidly the 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
and intermediate range ballistic missile 
(IRBM) programs of the United States have 
advanced in less than 6 years. The speed 
of this advance in so short a period augurs 
well for the Nation’s security. It is con- 
vincing testimony to the competence of our 
scientists and engineers. 


YEARS 1942-46 


The year 1942 marks the beginning of our 
World War II rocket program. The work 
was principally on solid propellants, which 
burn like cigarettes within the rockets. It 
was carried forward with military support, 
by the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. From it evolved our World War 
II artillery rockets, air-to-surface rockets, 
rocket boosters for airplanes, other special 
rocket motors, and our first serious efforts 
to propel rockets with liquid fuels. During 
the summer of 1945 this work produced the 
Army Wac Corporal, a rocket fueled by nitric 
acid and aniline. 

When World War II ended, the Allied Na- 
tions placed scientific teams in Germany to 
analyze that nation’s technical accomplish- 
ments in rockets and missiles. A number of 
the best German scientists and engineers 
were induced to go to Russia and to the 
United States. The United States, however, 
pressed this effort less aggressively than the 
Soviets. 

In the latter part of 1946 the Russians 
identified other scientists and technicians 
associated with German missile programs. 
Hundreds of them were removed to Russia. 
German research facilities and production 
plants were stripped of machinery, instru- 
ments, blueprints, and missiles or missile 
components. These two were shipped to 
Russia. Thus the Russians were able to ex- 
ploit German missile technology. The indoc- 
trination of Soviet scientists and technicians 
was thereby facilitated, and they acquired 
faster the know-how to bring uncompleted 
German ideas to practical realization. 

The advantage the Soviets achieved due 
to their early decision to develop and extend 
this German missile technology is evident. 


YEARS 1946 TO 1950 


This period is one of halting, low-level 
efforts on long-range ballistic missiles. 

In 1946 several potentially useful programs 
had been started. As captured V-2 rockets 
were used up, the development of American 
designed and produced rockets began. 

For instance, the Army arranged in 1946 
to rebuild the V-2’s. In the so-called 
“Bumper” program, the V-2 was converted 
into a first-stage booster rocket. It carried 
a second rocket, the Wac Corporal, which in 
turn carried scientific instruments to high, 
altitudes. Maximum speed attained during 
these later tests was about 5,200 miles per . 
hour—maximum altitude, about 250 miles. 
The standard V-2 performance was 3,600 
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miles an hour and 100 miles maximum alti- 





tude. 

The year 1946 marked also the Air Force’s 
first attempt on the ICBM. The program, 
known as the MX-774 at Convair, was in- 
tended to advance long-range rocket tech- 
niques. It turned out, however, to be rather 
short lived. The defense slashes of 1949 ter- 
minated this program. For the next several 
years Convair used corporate funds to carry 
on MX-774 weapons studies at low financial 
levels. 

In 1946 the Air Force also established the 
Snark and Navaho programs. These were 
long-range, airplane-type guided missiles, 
not the ballistic type. However, from the 
liquid propellant rocket booster to be used 
with Navaho grew the high thrust liquid 
propellant engines for today’s Atlas, Thor, 
and Jupiter. 

Also in the late 1940’s the Navy developed 
the first version of its Viking, a high alti- 
tude scientific research rocket. 


YEARS 1950 TO 1953 


The development of the Army’s Redstone, 
@ 200-mile tactical ballistic missile, was be- 
gun in 1950. Not until 1953 was the first 
Redstone missile fired, a flight test that was 
only partially successful. Much of the in- 
formation obtained from this and subsequent 
Redstone firings was applied to the Jupiter 
when that program was initiated in late 1955. 

In the design of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles, weight is critical. Generally speaking, 
it takes about 200 pounds of launching 
weight to place 1 pound of warhead on a tar- 


_ get several thousand miles away. Because 


the first atomic warheads weighed 9,000 
pounds, clearly a major reduction was re- 
quired in nuclear Warhead weight for missile 
use. 

During the 1946-53 period the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission embarked on a program of 
atomic weapon improvement which resulted 
in lighter and higher yield nuclear warheads. 

Tt was on January 31, 1950, that develop- 
ment of thermonuclear weapons was per- 
mitted to go beyond low-priority studies in 
the United States. On that date the Presi- 
dent directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
to proceed with this development. 

However, during this entire period the sig- 
nificance of warhead improvement was not 
applied to the problem of long-range ballistic 
missiles. For this and other reasons, long- 
Tange ballistic missile development lan- 

ed. The warhead problem, therefore, 
became one of the central factors in the delay 
of American progress on such missiles. Dur- 
ing this slack period in the United States, 
the Soviets appear to have gone full speed 
ahead with their own long-range ballistic 
missile programs. 

In October 1950, Mr. K. T’. Keller, president 
of Chrysler Corp., was appointed Defense 
Department Director of Guided Missiles, 
with authority to institute a Manhattan-type 
project for missiles. However, after analysis 
of the missile programs, Mr. Keller decided 
against a Manhattan-type project on the 
grounds that it would take a year to institute 
such a program. In 1953 Mr. Keller was 
asked to remain with the new administra- 
tion. He resigned late that year at his own 
behest. 

Missile feasibility studies started in 1949 
by the Rand Corp. were completed in 
the fall of 1950. These studies confirmed the 
military worth of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles. Subsequently, in January 1951, the 
decision was made by the Air Force to resume 
studies of the MX-774 weapon, redesignated 
Atlas. This program however was given only 
a@ long-term, low priority objective—that of 
determining whether a large 5,000-mile bal- 
listic rocket was then technically feasible. 
Six months later, in June 1951, the Atlas 
project was formally reactivated. 

On June 16, 1953, Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson ordered a review of the 
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guided missile program to identify and elim- 
inate duplication. He stated that “a con- 


tinuous effort should be made to standard-. 


ize on one missile for production and use by 
all military departments, wherever, within 
the employment limitation of each type of 


missile, standardization appears to be prac- — 


ticable.” As a part of this review a group of 
civilian scientists headed by Dr. John von 
Neumann was requested to review the stra- 
tegic missile programs. It was later known 
as the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Com- 
mittee, 

Between fiscal years 1951 and 1953 the 
ICBM program grew from a half million te 
$3 million per year. : 

YEAR 1954 


The Strategic Missiles Evaluation (von 
Neumann) Committee reported in February 
the highly significant possibility of achieving 
@ major technological breakthrough on war- 
head size and expressed its conviction that 
other technical problems associated with the 
development of ICBM’s could be resolved in 
@ period of afew years. The Committee also 
recommended the formation of a special 
management organization to assure early 
ICBM availability. 

’ As for technical factors, the von Neumann 
committee recommended that the ICBM 
project be completely reoriented to take ad- 
vantage of the advancing warhead tech- 
nology, thus_ permitting relaxation of 
guidance tolerances and propulsion require- 
ments. The committee also noted the po- 
tential desirability of an IRBM. 

Nine days later the Assistant Secretary of 
Air Force (R. & D.) approved the broad re- 
orientation of the program recommended by 
the committee. 

Accordingly, the Air Force set up a group 
to study the von Neumann report and de- 
fine the organizational realinement required 
to accelerate the ICBM. From June through 
August major management and procedural 
changes were placed into operation. A 
streamlined organization under the Air Force 
Research and Development Command was 
set up. It was known as the Western De- 
velopment Division (WDD) and became an 
autonomous group responsible for directing 
and coordinating the effort toward pri- 
mary objectives. Under the command of 
Brig. Gen. B. A. Schriever, Atlas became 
WDD’s basic mission. , 


During the Castle tests in the Pacific 
through the period of March to May 1954, 
the feasibility of developing a smaller light- 
weight, high-yield thermonuclear weapon 
was proven, thus confirming the soundness 
of the von Neumann’s committee recom- 
mendations. 

YEAR 1955 


By spring the Atlas program was expand- 
ing rapidly. The $3 million program in fiscal 
year 1953 had grown to $14 million in fiscal 
year 1954, to $161 million in fiscal year 1955. 

In February the Killian committee (Tech- 
nological Capabilities Panel) recommended 
that concurrently with the ICBM effort, an 
IRBM program be initiated to develop a mis- 
sile of 1,500-mile range. 

In June the Scientific Advisory Committee 
(formerly the Strategic Missile Evaluation 
Committee) recommended that two ICBM’s 
be developed concurrently in order to assure 
earliest attainment of an operational capa- 
bility. In September the President ap- 
proved assignment of the highest priority to 
the ICBM research and development pro- 
gram. The same month the Titan ICBM 
project was established in supplementation 
of the Atlas program to provide the de- 
sired multiple approach. 

In November the Secretary of Defense ap- 
proved the formation of the Defense Ballistic 
Missile Committee and ordered organ- 
izational changes in the military depart- 
ments to handle the ICBM and IRBM pro- 









A joint management committee was estab- 
lished by the Army and Navy for the Jupiter 
program. The Navy created the Office of 
Special Projects and assigned to it respon- 
sibility for the technical development of the 
sea-based IRBM. As a corrolary to the 
Jupited program, which employed a liquid 


his advisers the new organizational aline- 
ment and the long-range missile programs, 
The President then assigned the highest 
priority to these programs. 

YEAR 1956 


On January 20, in order to assure a com- 
mon interchange of technical information, 
as well as provide competent guidance for 
all the programs, the Scientific Advisory 
Committee was transferred from the Air 
Force to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. On the same date this committee 
presented certain recommendations to assure 
that the long-range ballistic missile pro- 
grams would proceed at maximum speed. 
The office of: a special assistant for guided 
missiles to Secretary of Defense was estab- 
lished, first with Dr. Murphree and later Mr, 
Holaday occuying this key position. 

In February, the Army activated the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala., 
under the direction of Brig. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris. 


In September, the Jupiter C, a multistage 


test vehicle, was fired. It went 3,300 statute | 


miles, rose to 680 statute miles, and reached 
a maximum velocity of 13,000 miles per hour. 
During the same period the Air Force X-17 
re-entry test vehicle flight tests clearly dem- 
onstrated that the reentry problem was 
solvable. 


In October, the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended initiation of a new, 
smaller, solid-propellant IRBM with im- 
proved capability of being launched from a 
submarine. 

In November, the Secretary of Defense re- 
viewed Service responsibilities for operational 
use of the IRBM. He assigned responsibility 
for operational deployment of land-based 
IRBMs to the Air Force and ship-based 
IRBMs to the Navy. Also in November the 
development of the Polaris (solid propellant) 
IRBM program (including six submarines) 
was approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Navy was authorized to terminate 
its participation in the Jupiter program. 

The next month, following Navy with- 
drawal from the Jupiter program, separate 
Army and Navy Ballistic Missile Committees 
were established under the chairmanship of 
the respective Service Secretaries. 

YEAR 1957 


In August the estimated operational cap- 
ability date for Atlas was changed from 
March 1959 to June 1959. In December an 
accelerated of 9 squadrons of 10 
missiles each was approved. The Titan, al- 
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terhate to Atlas, program was reduced from 
4 to 2 test missiles per month and the com- 
plétion date for the first operational squad- 
ron was set back. this period it was 
decided to discontinue the Navaho airplane- 
type missile project which had become ob- 
solescent because of the progress in the 
development of long-range ballistic missiles. 

The President, in October, reaffirmed the 
highest national priority for both Jupiter 
and Thor systems to obtain an IRBM capa- 
bility at the earliest practicable date and 
provide for continuance of both missiles 
‘until one proved successful. The Army was 
authorized in November to produce the Jupi- 
ter at a rate of five missiles per month. 
Four Jupiter 15-missile squadrons were to 
be established with the operational date of 
the first squadron to be December 1958. 

Also to be operational in December 1958 
was the first squadron of Thor, with three 
more 15-missile squadrons scheduled for a 
later date. 

The decision was made to launch Polaris 
missiles from submarines only. 

Nearly $1.4 billion was spent on ICBM 
and IRBM programs in fiscal year 1957. 

YEAR 1958 


Flight tests proved the performance of the 
Atlas guidance system, and the integrity of 
the airframe. Among the successful test 
flights in the development series, one Atlas 
was placed in earth satellite orbit in De- 
cember. Other flights demonstrated the op- 
erational radio-inertial guidance system. 

Aschedule was approved for four squad- 
rons of Titan in hardened bases. Com- 
ponents of the missile system were delivered, 
and a few of them tested. 

Research and development of Minuteman 
were begun. Minuteman is to be a solid 
propellant, three-stage ICBM and will carry 
a nuclear warhead up to 5,500 nautical miles. 
It will be guided by a self-contained, all- 
inertial system. 

Plight tests of Thor, Jupiter, and Atlas 
revealed a problem in the failure of certain 
components of the turbopump assembly used 
to pump propellants into the main engine. 
The difficulties were isolated and. corrective 
modifications developed. Later flight tests 
verified success of the modifications. 

The first Royal Air Force students entered 
training in the United States under USAF 
instruction in May in accordance with 
Government-to-Government agreements for 
the RAF to man and command all Thor units 
in the United Kingdom. During the year, 
the Thor guidance system was improved, 
permitting an average impact accuracy bet- 
ter than that originally specified and by the 
last of the year Thor was meeting its pro- 
duction schedule with operational missiles 
being shipped to Engiand for deployment. 

The initial increment of the first Jupiter 
squadron was ready for deployment in De- 
cember. Consideration was given to deploy- 
ing them to Italy. 

The President, in November, approved a 
nine-submarine Polaris program. The initial 
operational capability date of the first Po- 
laris submarine was advanced to late 1960. 
Later it was again advanced to early 1960, 
with four more following at 3-month in- 
tervals. 

Congress appropriated $90 million for the 
Minuteman program in excess of the amount 
in fiscal year 1959 President’s budget. This 
amount was applied against the fiscal year 
1960 pr (Le., approved for utilization 
beginning July 1, 1959). 

Congress also appropriated $609 million 
over the President’s budget for Polaris; the 
President released $309 million of this on 
December 23 for development and for con- 
version of a surface ship to a tender for 
submarines and for a sixth nuclear-powered 
ballistic missile launching submarine. 
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The total spent in fiscal year 1958 was 
more than $2 billion. 
YEAR 1959 


Flights of the operational prototype Atlas 
which began in April had little initial suc- 
cess and the planned date for achieving a 
limited operational capability was changed 
from June to September. Considerable effort 
was devoted to determining the causes of 
the malfunctions that resulted in the ex- 
Pplosion of four out of five Atlas missiles 
launched before June 30, and how to correct 
them. Since June 30, causes of the mal- 
functions have been corrected and the first 
launch by the all-military team on Septem- 
ber 9.at Vandenberg Air Force Base was suc- 
cessful. A plan to improve the system’s 
survivability and provide a faster reaction 
time was approved. Beginning with the third 
squadron, the complexes, each with three 
missiles and three launch positions, will be 
about 18 nautical miles apart, and, to shorten 
missile launching time, all squadrons from 
the third on will have individual missile 
launchers. Beginning with the fifth squad- 
ron, each missile will be dispersed to a 
separate firing point. 

At Vandenberg, the first complex of three 
soft launch sites for the Atlas missile be- 
came operational in September 1959. This 
is a unique complex and is scheduled to 
phase out of the ballistic missile effort to 
support the Samos and Midas satellite pro- 
grams as more Atlas squadrons become 
operational. 

Progress to date on the Titan resulted in 
approval of an increase in the number of 
squadrons from 4 to 11. Each squadron 
will have 10 missiles. The first six squad- 
rons will be organized into three complexes, 
each with three launchers, and the missiles 
will have radio-inertial guidance. The com- 
plexes will be about 18 nautical miles apart. 
In the 7th through 1lith squadrons, the 9 
launchers will be at least 18 miles apart 
and guidance will be all-inertial. 

Prototype Minuteman missiles were fired 
from silo launchers, verifying the feasibility 
of launching Minuteman missiles from un- 
derground launchers of the silo type. 

The total planned Thor force was reduced 
from nine squadrons to four, all deployed in 
England. In January it became evident that 
the construction, installation, checkout, and 
modification effort in England would require 
more time and personnel than was originally 
planned. This caused about a 4-month delay 
in turning over the first squadron to the 
RAF. In June, RAF-USAF representatives 
drafted preliminary procedures for declaring 
the U.S. squadrons “satisfactorily opera- 
tional” in conformance with a governmental 
agreement. 

The operational version of the ablating 
nose cone for Jupiter was flown on all mis- 
siles fired this year and has proved to be 
completely satisfactory. Two operational 
type nose cones were recovered with all 
their payloads in perfect condition. One 
of these carried biomedical experiments in 
support of National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration programs. A site for two 
Jupiter squadrons was selected in southern 
Italy. Each squadron of 15 missiles will be 
deployed in 5 sites, with 3 missiles at each, 
all launchers to be more than 11 nautical 
miles apart. 

All major objectives of the Po’aris pro- 
gram to date have been achit;ved. The 
launching system for the first Pclaris sub- 
marine, the USS. George Wiishington, 
passed its tests. The launcher for the next 
submarine class entered development; it will 
accommodate the 1,200-mile missile as well 
as the 1,500-mile missile planned for 1962. 
The first Polaris submarine was launched 
in June and is being completed. The sixth 
submarine will have several improvements, 
one being a greater operating depth. On 


September 2 


July 1, contracts were let for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth submarines. The first sub- 


' marine will probably become fully opera- 


tional in late 1960 and the remainder will 
follow at 3- or 4-month intervals. ; 

In 1959, Congress appropriated $85 mil- 
lion for Atlas and $87 million for Minute- 
man in excess of the amounts included in 
the fiscal year 1960 President’s budget. 
These amounts were approved for utiliza- 
tion in the fiscal year 1960 programs (i.e., 
beginning July 1, 1959). 

On June 24 the President released $300 
million Polaris money (the remainder of 
the $609 million mentioned earier) for obli- 
gation in fiscal year 1960 for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth Polaris submarines, 3 


YEAR 1960 THROUGH AUGUST 23 


The second Vandenberg complex of three 
soft launch sites for the Atlas missile, which 
will become operational toward the end of 
1960, is to be used primarily for crew train- 
ing. 
The Atlas program was delayed during 1960 
by labor disputes. The effect of these delays 
on the Nation’s overall strategic missile 
posture will not be very significant because 
of the soft nature of these first squadrons, 

The planned number of Atlas squadrons 
has been increased to 13. Nine of these 
squadrons will be hard, that is, they will 
be protected so that their ability to fire will 
not be affected even by a near miss of a nu- 
clear weapon. The successful developmental 
flight tests included one of 9,000 miles, Dur- 
ing the past year an all-inertial guidance 
system for the Atlas missile was flight tested 
and achieved the specified accuracy. This 
system will make it possible to give the later 
Atlas squadrons greater dispersal and shorter 
reaction time and will eliminate the radar 
elements which are vulnerable to the effects 
of enemy weapons and electronic counter- 
measures. 

Tests of the Titan weapon system indicate 
that the causes of the previous failures have 
been remedied. It is expected that this weap- 
on system will attain operational capability 
on schedule. 

Much of the development was on the ad- 
vanced Titan system. Features of this mis- 
sile include noncryogenic storable fuels, an 
all-inertial guidance system, and increased 
range. An in-silo launch capability permits 
reduction in exposure time and improves 
the reliability of the system. 

During 1960 the planned force level was in- 
creased to 14 squadrons, the last 8 of which 
will be equipped with the advanced missile. 
The first Titan squadron is programed to be 
operational by the end of next year (1961). 

The Minuteman program proceeded essen- 
tially on schedule with the critical problem 
of propulsion being effectively solved. Tests 
of the mobile concept began in June 1960 
on trains manned by Air Force crews. It is 
expected to become operational about the 
summer of 1962. 

The number of Thor squadrons to be acti- 
vated was reduced from five to four, late in 
1959. These four squadrons have been 
turned over to the Royal Air Force of Eng- 
land. 

A firm, long-range, combat training launch 
schedule has been developed for the Thor 
program with the Royal Air Force. The 
launches will take place at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, Calif. 

The Jupiter R. & D. firing program was 
completed on February 4, 1960. The Jupiter 
construction program in Italy is proceeding 
according to schedule. 

The Turkish Armed Forces have agreed to 
accept the Jupiter weapon system in a joint 
effort to implement NATO strategic plan- 
ning. 

On July 20, 1960, the last major test mile- 
stone prior to operational deployment was 
passed when two Polaris missiles were 


























1960 


launched from the U.8.8. George Washington 
(SSBN 598) while submerged and went over 
1,000 miles to the target area. 

There is now no doubt that the first two 
Polaris submarines will deploy as scheduled 
toward the end of 1960.. Other submarine 
construction is proceeding on schedule. 
Fourteen submarines are fully funded and 
long leadtime items for five additional sub- 
marines have been approved, 

Development of a Polaris missile with a 
range of about 2,500 miles is now under con- 
sideration. The additional range will be 
made possible by a more efficient propellant 
and by lighter engine cases, nozzles, and 
guidance components. 

Early in 1960 the development of an air- 
launched ballistic missile, Skybolt, was an- 
nounced. Launched from airborne bombers 
of the B-52 type, the Skybolt will be de- 
signed to follow a ballistic trajectory above 
the atmosphere and strike a predetermined 
target over 1,000 miles away. 

Among the many advantages of such a 
weapon system are its ability to remain aloft 
on an alert status within relatively close 
range of an aggressor; and, through its 
ability to remain hidden, to formidably 
discourage surprise attack plans. 

The Skybolt is programed to become op- 
erational in 1964. 

The President asked for and got all the 
funds that could be effectively used at this 
time for maximum acceleration of these pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1961. The amounts 
available for these programs are: 


Billion 

Ds ckariudidipbvsliguusns ahgddindaanpaipeideiaasaioninas $1.1 
Nitsa tlic amsinah ee eabiasantiienlian Shes gh espicenii alsin lal 1.0 
NNN an cstsidibiastiilis én asiennsnpstiicoatilolesteatatsiiigtindl 0.7 
IU ics esata seat aliens Sebi csincsane hiabibaiasistdbiaker’s 1.3 
eC cscectiiiect wcities uinddiatideiammnibatin 4.1 


SUMMARY 


Today and for the near future, our deter- 
rent and retaliatory capabilities depend 
largely on the ability of current Air Force 
and Navy jet bombers to survive enemy at- 
tack on the ground and in the air and to de- 
liver nuclear weapons. However, with pas- 
sage of time, potential enemies’ ability to 
destroy jet bombers on the ground and in 
the air may be improving faster than the jet 
bombers’ ability to survive, thus weakening 
their deterrent qualities. Therefore, in 1955 
we gave highest priorities to our IRBM and 
ICBM programs. 

The Atlas, our first ICBM, started in 1946, 
canceled in 1949, begun again at low priority 
in 1951, accelerated in 1954, finally became 
operational in 1959. This missile is the be- 
ginning of the ballistic missile phase of 
deterrence. We can strike a large portion of 
the earth with 5,500 nautical mile range 
Atlas missiles launched from this country. 
On the other hand, potential enemies have 
Atlas-type missiles also and our Atlas mis- 
siles are vulnerable to surprise attack by 
them. Therefore, we are hardening and dis- 
persing our newer Atlas-launching sites and 
developing other ICBM’s, Titan and Minute- 
man, which will be in even harder sites. 
Titan was begun in 1955 as a backup in case 
Atlas failed. Minuteman, a smaller, solid- 
propellent, three-stage rocket was begun in 
4958. The newer missiles, widely dispersed 
will be capable of launching on shorter no- 
tice, so that some of them could be launched 
before enemy missiles destroy the sites, as- 
suming we got sufficient warning. 

The least vulnerable deterrent seems to be 
our Polaris-launching submarines, because 
they are hard to find. Polaris, begun in late 
1956, will be operational late in 1960 with 
the availability of the first submarine. 

Thor and Jupiter were approved in late 
1955 and they were available for deployment 
about 3 years from the development ini- 
tiation date. These land-based IRBM’s sup- 
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plement the deterrence of ICBM’s and 
Polaris. 

From an expenditure of one-half million 
dollars in fiscal year 1951, programs for 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s will exceed 83 
billion in the current fiscal year. Missile 
programs in the research stage quickly over- 
take and obsolete those in production. 
Therefore programs are designed so as to 
meet current needs without stockpiling mis- 
siles that will soon be outdated. Further- 
more our scientific and technical talents are 
being taxed to the fullest on existing and 


scheduled missile programs. The evolution-" 


ary stages of missile development and the 
utilization of technical manpower make it 
unfeasible and uneconomical to pour more 
money and men into “crash programs” that 
tend to disrupt the sound and orderly mis- 
siles program now projected to give the 
United States full deterrent power. 


Department of Defense obligational program 
for missile systems, fiscal years 1946-60 


{Millions of dollars] 


Other Grand 

IR/ICBM| surface- |All other | total, all 

Fiscal year | programs to-surface| missile missile 
ie | programs) programs 





programs 
2 19 51 72 
5 iesespsthtnenseninsiydotpiabasetin’> 20 38 58 
3 36 45 81 
ok 45 53 98 
peontep ecm tieimneiadieiepngiel 65 69 134 
5 185 598, 784 
8 239 818 1,058 
3 403 760 1, 166 
14 336 717 1, 067 
159 398 911 1, 468 
526 387 1, 368 2, 281 
1,401 603 2, 502 4, 506 
2, 150 639 2, 391 5, 180 
1900 (total) _- aid 946 685 3, 269 6, 900 
1960 total)? 3, 303 509 3,173 6, 985 
encode 3, 424 383 3, 155 6, 962 


1 Program data reflected in this table cover the develop- 
ment and capital costs involved in missile programs, i.e, 
the cost of conaine missile systems to operational status 
plus the costs of procuring missiles and related equip- 
ment for operational purposes. ‘These data include all 
procurement, construction, and researeh and dev: 
ment programs directly associated with ae Geena 
These figures do not include eee ps hese and 
maintenance costs for operational ile oe ae sites, 
and include only those shipbuilding and aircraft costes 
directly associated with providing missile —— 

2 Fiscal year 1960 data are preliminary estimates; 
ae Ay data represent projected programing on 

eb. 19, ; 


Norte.—Estimates are subject to revision due to pro- 
gram adjustments, 





Sugar Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Indianapolis Star, 'Tues- 
day, August 30, 1960, entitled “Of Sugar 
and Spite.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Or SuGar AnD Spire 

The Eisenhower plan to spend $600 million 
on projects in various South American coun- 
tries should be weighed against the Eisen- 
hower request to cut off importation of ad- 
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ditional sugar from the Dominican Republic. 
When Congress juggled the quotas for #his 
country in the wake of dro Cuban 
sugar, got part of the additional 


Rafael Trujillo. 

One reason for spending the $600 million 
in Latin America, which includes the Domini- 
can Republic, is to help develop these coun- 
tries economically. President Eisenhower 
has proposed that most of the ald be made 
available to private enterprise, an idea that 
has been opposed by President Betancourt 
of Venezuela who wants the governments to 
get those American dollars. Regardless of 
who handles the funds, however, there ig 
agreement that the dollars should be used to 
bolster the economy of the area south of 
the United States. 

There is no question that the sale of more 
than 300,000 tons of sugar by the Dominican 
Republic would be an economic shot in the 
arm for that nation. The money involved 
would go from private enterprise in this 
country to private sugar growers in Dominica, 

The President doesnt’ want to do this, how- 
ever. He asks that Congress shut off this 
desirable trade, an action which could result 
in injury to the Dominican economy. Once 
that is accomplished, then it would be nec- 
essary to spend more aid money in Dominica 
to repair the damage done by failure to let 
them sell sugar to this country in the first 
place, 

The fact that this proposal is most pleas- 
ing to Fidel Castro is beside the point. 
However, the Cuban dictator is probably 
laughing in his beard at the discomfort of 
the Dominicans who have earned this eco- 
nomic t by remaining on friendly 
terms with the United States. 

Just as a matter of plain dollars-and-cents 
economy, the President should let the Do- 
minicans earn their way to a better economy 
instead of having to beg their way to a state 
of dependence on a big foreign aid program. 
Cutting off the Dominican sugar quota would 
spite the American taxpayer and no one else, 

If this country wants to encourage private 
enterprise in Latin America, at least let’s do 
just that when the opportunity presents it- 
self 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions in the past, particularly 
in July of 1959, I called attention to how 
the U.S.-flag carriers’ share of the trans- 
atlantic air traffic is deteriorating. I 
pointed out that the restrictive curb 
placed on US.-flag airlines abroad 
and the operations of some of the 
foreign-flag airlines to the United States 
called for firmer aviation policy by our 
Government. The news article appear- 
ing in the Aviation Daily, Monday of 
this week—August 29, 1960—indicates 
that our Government is about to take 
one of the steps that is long overdue. 
The State Department and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board are calling on some 
of the foreign governments to account 
for operations by foreign-flag airlines 
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which are in excess of what is author- 
ized in the aviation agreements. 

I commend the State Department and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for its ac- 
tion and trust it will require the airline 
discussed in the article and all foreign- 
flag airlines to operate in conformity 
with their solemn undertakings, The 
news article, which I am asking be in- 
serted in the Recorp, discusses how far 
in excess of what is authorized by our 
agreements these airlines are operating 
now. ‘These problems are of interest to 
every American. An air transport sys- 
tem adequate to our needs can be sup- 
ported by our abundant international air 
traffic but if that traffic is diverted to 
foreign airlines, then our taxpayers may 
be called on to maintain a U‘S. air trans- 
port system with subsidy. 

The action proposed is no threat 
against foreign airlines which operate 
within the terms of the governing agree- 
ments. The agreements we have en- 
tered into with 50 countries provide a 
fair basis to share the great commercial 
air traffic. However, when that traffic 
is exploited unfairly by a few foreign 
airlines with lower wage rates, it 
threatens to drive the U.S. lines out of 
the skies and threatens the jobs of 
American employees. Last winter one 
U.S. airline suspended its service over 
the important Polar route because of the 
unjustified operations and such threats 
continue unless our Government takes 
firm action. 

I trust our Government will take a 
forceful position at this meeting which 
is the first ever called for this purpose 
by the United States.. Only by enforc- 
ing our agreements and preventing un- 
authorized operations by foreign airlines 
can our Government obtain a fair com- 
petitive opportunity for the US.-flag 
airlines, and only so can the State De- 
partment and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board carry out their duties to our air- 
line employees and our taxpayers under 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and 
the international commitments of our 
Government. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I offer the article from the 
Aviation Daily of August 29, 1960: 

Limirs Urcep on SAS Trarric TO UNITED 

STaTEs 

American-flag carriers are urging that the 
U.S. delegation to the upconiing Scandi- 
navian bilateral talks adopt specific limita- 
tions on traffic which SAS will be allowed 
to carry out of New York and Los Angeles. 
ATA President 8S. G. Tipton has told the 
CAB that U.S. negotiators should realize that 
“there is no possibility of getting the Scandi- 
navians to agree t> anything.” 

Tipton, who told the CAB that he spoke 
for all U.S. carriers except Panagra, said, 
“No matter how politely and carefully, in 
the last analysis the Scandinavians are prob- 
ably going to have to be told what changes 
they must make in their scheduling policy. 
Uniess the U.S. team goes to Copehagen in 
this frame of mind, the whole consultation 
will not only be futile but it will be seriously 

to the posture of the United States 
in other capacity consultations which must 
inevitably follow in the near future.” 

This is the first indication that the SAS 
negotiations are the first of a series to be 


held with foreign governments on capacity 
restriction. Some clue as to who the other 
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airlines are is contained in an ATA table of 
“Fifth freedom operators.” Bermuda-type 
operators, says ATA, are those that carry 
mostly their own nationals or US. citizens 
traveling to or from the foreign~flag carrier’s 
own country. 

ATA lists the transatlantic airlines, to- 
gether with the percentage of legitimate Ber- 
muda-type traffic carried, as: “TWA, 95 per- 
cent; PAA, 93 percent; Lufthansa, 76 per- 
cent; Irish, 73 percent; BOAC, 72 percent; Air 
France, 62 percent; Swissair, 50 percent; 
Alitalia, 47 percent; SAS, 47 percent; Sabena, 
33 percent; KLM, 31 percent.” Commenting 
on these figures, ATA says, “The SAS capacity 
is not primarily tailored to fit the traffic flow 
between the United States and the three 
Scandinavian countries.” 

The United States should require SAS to 
cut its on-season schedules in half, and its 
off-season schedules by two-thirds, Tipton 
says. The recommended U.S. position as- 
sumes that SAS will retain 50 percent of the 
total air traffic between the United States 
and Scandinavia. “This is generous because 
it means that the U.S.-flag carrier will carry 
substantially less than 50 percent—the bal- 
ance going partially or wholly by other car- 
riers,” Tipton says. 

In addition, the United States should give 
SAS credit for “bona fide stopovers as being 
equal to 10 percent of their third and fourth 
freedom traffic. This generous allowance 
results in a figure 24-percent greater than 
the number of SAS 72-hour stopovers.” 
SAS should also be allowed 30 percent of its 
total traffic for intermediate and transiting 
fifth freedom passengers, says the ATA, “even 
though such traffic of the U.S.-flag airlines 
on comparable transatlantic sectors probably 
comprises less than 5 percent of their total.” 

This proposed SAS limitation, says Tipton, 
“is not intended to suggest that either 70 
percent or 90 percent is the correct figure 
for worldwide application. There is no such 
magic figure. We only say that these figures 
are reasonable for the sectors under discus- 
sion here.” Tipton also points out that “it 
is extremely important to recognize the 
marked seasonal peaks and valleys of the 
transatlantic market, L.e., to have one set of 
figures and -conclusions for the onseason 
and another for the off season.” 

The importance of the U.S.-Scandinavian 
talks is emphasized by Tipton. “From the 
airline standpoint, this is the first capacity 
consultation undertaken by our Govern- 
ment; the degree to which it is successful 
is certain to influence the attitude of our 
Government officials toward the similar 
consultations which must be held in the 
near future with the other countries which 
are also major violators of the Bermuda 
capacity principles,” he hold CAB Chairman 
Whitney Gillilland last week. 

“It must be recognized that the Scandi- 
navians will use every instrument of propa- 
ganda and political resistance at their com- 
mand. As in the case of Dutch propaganda, 
the Scandinavians are trying to strengthen 
their position by claiming publicly that the 
US.-flag airlines are seeking to ‘drive them 
off the Atlantic.’ We trust that the officials 
of our Government at all levels are con- 
vineced that the opposite is true. Our car- 
riers are not opposing the right of the 
Scandinavians to compete on equal terms for 
the traffic between the United States and 
Scandinavia. 

“It is the Scandinavians and other fifth 
freedom operators with low wages costs who 
would be pleased to drive the high-wage cost 
U.S8.-flag operators off the international air 
routes—or at least to bring about such a 
heavy burden of subsidy on the American tax- 
payers as to weaken US.-flag efforts. Still 
worse, their continued assertion of their de- 
mand to operate untrammeled by the Ber- 
muda capacity provisions simply puts the 
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U.S. Government in the position of know- 
ingly violating its obligations to its other 
bilateral partners who have a primary en- 
titlement, with the United States, to the 
traffic between the United States and these 
other countries.” 





Travel Abroad by the Foreign Affairs 


Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most difficult jobs confronting 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
keeping track of how well the mutual 
security program operates in order that 
any deficiences may be called to the at- 
tention of those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the program for ap- 
propriate action and that when neces- 
sary legislative remedies may be pro- 
vided. 

The full development of information 
relating to mutual security operations is 
ordinarily accomplished during the 
course of hearings before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or its subcommittees, 
Leads as to matters to be followed up 
during hearings are developed primarily 
from field observations made by mem- 
bers of the committee and the commit- 
tee staff during visits to countries re- 
ceiving U.S. assistance. 

COMPLETION OF PLANS AND COST ESTIMATES 


A case in point involves projects for 
the construction of factories, land de- 
velopment and other major undertak- 
ings which were observed by visitors to 
countries, particularly in Asia, to have 
become bogged down, that is, U.S. money 
had been set aside to finance such proj- 
ects but even after the elapse of 2 or 3 
years the actual construction work was 
not making visible progress. An anal- 
ysis by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
developed the fact that the basic trouble 
was that at the time when US. officials 
and a foreign government agreed that a 
particular construction project should 
be carried out, U.S. funds were set 
aside—obligated—for that purpose. 
After the agreement the two govern- 
ments then undertook to make surveys, 
draw plans, prepare detailed cost esti- 
mates, and the recipient country to en- 
act necessary enabling legislation. Fre-. 
quently the recipient country got cold 
feet with respect to the project after it 
had explored fully what it would cost 
and what the impact on local interests 
would be. 

After exploring and analyzing this 
situation the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs took the initiative in writing into 
the Mutual Security Act section 517, 
“Completion of Plans and Cost Esti- 
mates, which requires that before mutual 
security funds can be obligated for a 
project, engineering and financial plans, 
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together with detailed cost estimates, 
must have been completed. 
INSPECTOR GENERAL AND COMPTROLLER 


Another example of the results of ob- 


servation by Foreign Affairs Committee 


members in countries where the mutual 
security program is in operation has been 
the establishment of the Office of the In- 
spector General and Comptroller. Mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
have found in their contacts with 
U.S. officials who are engaged in car- 
rying out mutual security operations in 
foreign countries that these officials are 
often very frank in pointing out de- 
ficiencies in the program. Rather than 
there being a conspiracy of silence to 
hide mistakes, there are usually a num- 
ber of Americans connected with the 
program in every country who recognize 
waste and inefficiency when it exists and 
who are sincerely desirous of having it 
corrected. Frequently these people have 
in the past pointed out the shortcom- 
ings of program operations to their su- 
periors. Unfortunately there has been 
difficulty in getting this type of informa- 
tion into the hands of top level officials 
where appropriate corrective action can 
be taken. 

In order to provide a channel for get- 
ting such information to senior officials 
responsible for the mutual security pro- 
gram and to establish an organization 
capable of following up indications of 
waste and inefficiency the Foreign Affairs 
Committee last year took the initia- 
tive in establishing the Office of the In- 
spector General and Comptroller, re- 
porting directly to the Under Secretary of 
State who has overall responsibility for 
the mutual security program. 

If it had not been for field observa- 
tion by committee members who found 
that criticisms of the program initiated 
by Americans employed in the program 
were not getting through to the -proper 
officials in Washington, this action would 
not have been taken. 

OVERPROGRAMING OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS 


Probably the most spectacular exam- 
ple of this kind occurred in 1956 when 
the Foreign Affairs Committee took the 
lead in reducing the Executive request 
for an appropriation for military assist- 
ance by $1 billion. There were loud 
cries that this action would wreck the 
program and that the committee was 
acting in a most irresponsible manner. 
The next year, however, the Pentagon 
reported that it had, as a result of its 
own reevaluation of the entire military 
assistance program, cut the program 
back not only by the $1 billion required 
by the Congress, but an additional $500 
million. 

This was a case where the observa- 
tions of Foreign Affairs Committee mem- 
bers of the overprograming of military 
assistance preceded the recognition of 
the true facts by the top officials in the 
Pentagon. 

Take a personal example. I have been 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for 22 years. For many years I 
have had a particular interest in Latin 
American affairs and was formerly 
Chairman of the Inter-American Affairs 
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Subcommittee and am now ex-officio 
ranking Republican member of that sub- 
committee. During the period of the 
Communist-controlled government in 
Guatemala under Arbenz I was disturbed 
with the force of communism in this 
hemisphere. When Castella Armas’ 
forces overthrew the Communist Gov- 
ernment I advocated assistance to 


Guatemala to keep it in the free world 


column, 

In the fall of 1957 I was selected to 
undertake a study mission to several 
countries in Latin America to determine 
the strength and potentiality of commu- 
nism in that part of the world and also 
to determine if we were spending too 
much money for military assistance and 
not enough for economic purposes in that 
area, 

I selected Franklin J. Schupp, staff 
consultant on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and who is also consultant for 
the Inter-American Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, to accompany me on this mission. 
Mr. Schupp has had considerable expe- 
rience—having been a member of the 
U.S. Intelligence Division in that area 
during World War II. He speaks Span- 
ish fluently. 

Through our efforts, especially because 
of Mr. Schupp’s experience and contacts, 
as soon as we arrived in Venezuela we 
immediately began to obtain valuable in- 
formation as to Communist activities in 
South and Central America. As we went 
further north we found serious trouble 
brewing. We relayed all this informa- 
tion not only to the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee but also to 
the proper officials in Washington. . 

Just recently I was interviewed con- 
cerning this trip by a writer whose sole 
purpose was to smear Members of Con- 
gress who had traveled abroad. Because 
of the secret nature of the information 
we obtained I did not mention this phase 
of the trip to him or tell him who we saw 
or what we did. Nor under the circum- 
stances did I feel obligated to discuss the 
second purpose of our trip or furnish him 
a@ personal travelogue as to where we 
stayed or what we did, etc.; nor did I 
tell him that on this trip I spent con- 
siderably more than $800 of my own 
money. 

As a result he wrote a very critical ar- 
ticle which implied we were not justified 
in making the trip and it had no official 
purpose. I answered these unwarranted 
charges and other erroneous statements 
in the press the day after his article 
appeared. 

As to the second objective of our trip 
we found very serious criticism of the 
large amounts of money we were spend- 
ing for military purposes. It was fell. 
that in some instances it was not being 
used for internal security but was being 
used frequently to keep dictators in 
power. 

We also found there was a great need 
for more economic aid in such fields as 
health, sanitation, education, and agri- 
culture. 

All this we reported back to our chair- 
man and discussed our findings with 
members of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American activities. We found general 
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agreement in that committee as to!‘our 


tary 
have been limited and there is now pend- 
ing a bill for $600 million for economic 
loans for this area which may be passed 
by the Congress before we adjourn. 

From my personal experience I have 
found that 1 it is of the utmost importance 
when we have the responsibility for the 
mutual security program that we follow 
through and find out just how the money 
is being expended. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has set 
up a subcommittee for the specific pur- 
pose of investigating and reviewing the 
mutual security program. I am a mem- 
ber of that subcommittee. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee is one 
of the three committees that has been 
authorized by the Congress to request 
from the House Administration Com- 
mittee money for this purpose. 

It is my judgment these investigations 
have saved hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers, which is a thou- 
sandfold more than. the expenses in- 
curred by Members on these trips. 





Friends or Foes? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
Monday, August 29, 1960, entitled 
“Friends or Foes?” 

There being no objection, the editorial] 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FrieEnps or Fors 


It’s getting harder and harder to tell the 
players without a scorecard, or even with a 
scorecard 


Item: A few months ago the U.S. State 
Department publicly condemned the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa because its police 
force fired on a mob in self-defense. Then, 
in a neat reversal, the State Department said 
nothing about Congolese troops that at- 
tacked, killed, and raped civilians, including 
291 Belgian women who testified to having 
been subjected to physical violence. 

Item: In San Jose, Costa Rica, the US. 
State Department agreed last week to the 
diplomatic isolation of the Dominican Re- 
public because Dictator Rafael Trujillo was 
charged with gross intervention in Vene- 
zuela last June, On the other side of the 
coin, the State Department made no protest 
when Indonesia broke off relations with the 
Netherlands and committed gross interven- 
tion by threatening to confiscate Dutch 

unless Dutch New Guinea is turned 
over to Indonesia. 

The Indonesian attitude toward Dutch 
New Guinea (called West Irian by the Indo- 
nesians) is typical of the new colonialism 
springing up throughout the newly liberated 
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nations. The natives of Dutch New Guinea 
have no tribal or linguistic connections with 
the peoples who make up the population of 
the Republic of Indonesia. Any American 
serviceman who went through Hollandia 
during World War Ii knows how primitive 
the future is. The people may not be happy 
about being governed from Amsterdam, but 
there is no reason to believe they would 
rather be governed from Jakarta. In any 
case they aren't prepared to govern them- 
selves. 
’ Indonesian President Sukarno, sworn foe 
of liberal democracy and proponent of 
guided democracy, is determined to seize 
West Irian. His break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Netherlands is the first step. 
Outright confiscation of all Dutch-owned 
property in Indonesia may well be the next 
step. Then, we suppose, the United States 
will offer Indonesia $100 million in foreign 
aid, just as it proposes te do with the Congo. 
We don’t know how the State Department 
decides which countries to help and which 
to censure. The practice of the principles 
of democracy has little to do with the deci- 
sions. And so, we are sorry to report, does 
the question of whether these countries are 
friends or foes of the United States. 





Tribute to Hon. Wint Smith 
SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


; OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, courage is at least of two kinds. 
There is that courage which inspires 
one to meet physical combat. WInt’s 
war record is ample proof that he pos- 
sessed that in immeasurable degree. 

Then there is the moral courage 
which enables a man to stand up when 
criticized, when it comes thick and 
fast, untrue and without reason. And 
Wint had that. Though grieviously 
hurt, he never faltered. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
as a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor at the same time when 
it was my privilege to be chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. At that time the question of the 
need of an investigation of the activities 
of labor union leaders and racketeers 
came up. Extortionists were raising 
“heck” with our constitutional liberties. 
There was the question at that time as 
to which committee of the Congress had 
jurisdiction to make investigations, hold 
hearings. The Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has jurisdiction over 
everything. Its jurisdiction runs across 
that of every other House committee, 
something which perhaps should not be 
permitted to continue. 

Our committee appointed a three-man 
committee to investigate the question of 
whether the racketeers were in control 
of labor organizations. It was my privi- 
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lege to be chairman of the committee. 
We induced the chairman of the .Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. McCon- 
nell, to appoint a like committee of 
three members, which gave us five mem- 
bers, because it happened that it was my 
privilege to be a member of both com- 
mittees. In that way we avoided the 
question of jurisdiction which had caused 
so much trouble in the other body and 
which finally ended there by the creation 
of the McClelland committee which has 
done a remarkable job. 

At my request, WInT was named chair- 
man of the joint: committee and he be- 
gan investigations in Detroit and else- 
where which, had they been permitted to 
continue, would have given us a much 
earlier light on the necessity for legisla- 
tion disassociating the racketeers from 
the labor movement. 

However, the author of “The Enemy 
Within,” Bob Kennedy, took occasion in 
the very first pages of that publication 
to charge that Wint SmirH ended those 
hearings. There was absolutely no founs 
dation for that statement. I know what 
I am talking about. This is not hear- 
say. There was no foundation whatever 
for that statement which was a vicious 
and a wicked one. The reason I know 
is because the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor limited and 
gave WInT his orders. Wuint was forced 
to obey his chairman. The statement 
that was carried in that book that Wint 
came back from a telephone conversa- 
tion at Detroit and then closed those 
hearings on his own is absolutely false. 
He did not do it on his own volition. He 
did it because he was told that the au- 
thority of the committee would be taken 
from him if he did not. limit those hear- 
ings at that particular point. Other wit- 
nesses had been subpenaed but were not 
permitted to testify. I say that that was 
a Vicious and unjust charge made against 
Wint. It could not help but hurt. Wint 
did not complain. Like the soldier that 
he was, he took it. 

As to its effect, it had none among 
those who knew WInT, as we all did. He 
was a man of unequaled courage, dignity, 
and patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not here yesterday 
when tribute was paid to our colleague, 
Ep Ress, of the Fourth District of Kansas. 

When it was my privilege to come here 
25 years ago, our colleague was a distin- 
guished Member of this body. His office 
was on the east side of the New House 
Office Building, and the striking thing I 
soon observed was that, late at night, 
there was a light in his window, and our 
colleague, long after he should have been 
resting, was at work. 

My hope, never attained, was to equal— 
I knew I could not excel—his record for 
able, continuous patriotic service to his 
people and the country. His friendship 
and encouragement were invaluable. He 
was an encyclopedia of information, and 
he never lacked courage to express his 
views. 

I join, too, in the tribute paid to him 
a few days ago. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and much more will be 
said—some of it in a partisan political 
vein—about the status of our Nation’s 
defense posture. This is a subject of 
such vital importance to every American 
that I feel I must speak out on it. I also 
feel that my position as a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on. De- — 
fense requires my making this state- 
ment. 

When all of the uproar dies down and 
the cold facts are brought into the light, 
I think the American people will find 
that they are by no means a second-rate 
power, and that our Nation is now and 
will remain the strongest on earth. 

This massive strength which we have 
built up at tremendous cost and effort 
has been and is being used as an arm of 
our foreign policy. It permits us to dea] — 
with any potential aggressor with a 
strong hand and a winning suit. It has 
permitted us to stabilize the situation in 
many parts of the world and will enable 
us to force the issue and clear up the 
situation which is festering now in 
Cuba. 

Were it not for this strength and the 
knowledge that the Kremlin has that we 
are as strong as we say we are, the world 
would today be in utter chaos or perhaps 
urider the domination of the Soviet 
Union, Believe me, if the Soviet bosses 
for one moment thought they could 
launch an aggressive war without them- 
selves being destroyed, they would do so. 
In fact, the Soviets would have acted 
long ago were it not for the fear that 
retaliation would mean destruction of 
their homeland. 

President Eisenhower has steered a 
course which has kept this Nation out 
of war for the past 8 years and has ended 
the war which was raging when he took 
office. This has been a difficult task, an 
almost superhuman one because when 
he took office the world situation was 
such that communism was feeling its 
oats and was making overt moves in 
every possible direction. There was 
open warfare in southeast Asia. There 
was the threat of invasion of Taiwan, 
In the Middle East the previous adminis- 
tration had allowed the situation to de- 
teriorate to the point that Communists 
were moving ahead in Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
and Egypt. The explosion at the Suez 
was even then in the making and was 
inevitable. That we managed to steer 
clear of open warfare at that time and 
in that area is one of the real feats of 
statesmanship by the President. 

The President was committed by the 
previous administration to. the foreign- 
aid policy. It could not be ended, once 
begun, without the danger of chaos. 
However, Mr. Eisenhower has been able 
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to shift the emphasis in this field and 
has made the money work better for the 
advantage of the United States as it 
never did before. 

I personally feel that much of our 
foreign aid is a mistake and its continu- 
ance is a mistake. Therefore, I have 
yoted consistently against it. I do rec- 
ognize, though, that there is need in 
some areas of the world and I think it is 
our responsibility as Americans to help 
in these areas with bushels, not bucks. 
The best way I know of to accomplish 
this is by use of our vast stores of sur- 
plus grain, butter, and grain oils for 
shipment to these have-not countries. 
This would not only be another step 
toward an enduring peace but would be 
of great assistance in cutting down the 
costs of storing our surplus commodities. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past 2 years 
we of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense have worked con- 
sistently under the able leadership of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] to develop a flexible, balanced, at- 
tack force, 

This force is a mixture of manpower, 
bombers, ships, and missiles. It is a 
potent fighting force and one which can 
go into action at a moment’s notice. 
We have provided funds to start work 
on an airborne alert for the Strategic 
Air Command in the event of crisis. 

In the past 2 years we have seen Atlas 
come into operation. Testing of Titan 
is proceeding and this powerful weapon 
is moving toward the operational stage. 
We have had a remarkable break- 
through on Minuteman and that pro- 
gram is well ahead of schedule. Minute- 
man is so mobile that it will make it 
extremely difficult for an enemy attack 
to knock it out. 

Polaris, the submarine-launched mis- 
sile, will within a short time become the 
backbone of our sea attack force. The 
submarine will be able to hide offshore 
and hit many of the major targets in 
the Communist empire. It will be very 
nearly immune to enemy action. 

During the past 2 years we have 
speeded up our antisubmarine warfare 
work and are making some progress in 
this area. However, it is my feeling that 
we must find a new Rickover to coordi- 
nate. this effort and to give it the kind 
of drive essential to getting the job done. 

Altogether, Mr. Speaker, this presents 
a mighty array of weapons in the arsenal 
of democracy. With this kind of 
strength the United States is capable of 
striking so hard that no enemy would 
dare launch a military venture. 

This strength we kave built for the 
United States carries with it also a grave 
responsibility. We cannot afford to 
make an unwise move. We must have 
men in command who have the wisdom 
and restraint that only experience can 
provide. , 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
once again that the United States has 
been thrust into the position of leader- 
ship in the free world—and that we have 
the strength, both military and diplo- 
matic, to handle the assignment and 
keep the peace. 
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Congressman Kowalski Cites Interde- 
pendence of Management and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. STANLEY A. PROKOP — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PROKOP. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, our Connecticut colleague, 
Hon, Frank KowatskI, delivered a pene- 
trating and thoughtful address to the 
1960 Legislative, Political, and Educa- 
tional Conference of the Connecticut 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The interdependence of management 
and labor is brought out strikingly by 
Mr. Kowatsxk1 in this address. 

Under unanimous consent, I bring to 
the attention of the House the text of 
this address by Congressman KOwaLskI: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FRANK KOWALSKI, 

1960 LEGISLATIVE, POLITICAL, AND Epuca- 

TIONAL CONVENTION, CONNECTICUT STATE 

LaBpor Councm, AFL-CIO, Harrroxp, Av- 

Gust 29, 1960 

My political philosophy is rooted in the 
firm belief that people—their needs and 
aspirations—are the most important con- 
cern of government at every level. 

It is on the basis of this philosophy that 
T have made my decisions and cast my votes 
in Congress. My goal has been to represent, 
not any special group, but all the people of 
Connecticut. 

In our complex modern society, no man, 
no group can be an island, aloof and apart 
from other men and other groups. Legis- 
lation that affects one segment of our econ- 
omy necessarily affects other segments. 

The impact of every law that affects bus- 
iness and industry, for instance, is felt to 
some degree by every worker. 

I have worked hard for the working men 
and women of this country and my State 
in particular, because I believe in the great 
social programs which are so badly needed. 
But, I am also pleased to report to you, as 
representatives of organized labor in Con- 
necticut, that I have worked hard for, in- 
dustry and business in our State. I have 
done this because I am convinced that by 
doing so, I was working in the best interest 
of our economy as a whole. 

With this in mind, last year I initiated 
legislation to curb the tragic growth of in- 
terstate tax barriers. My bill, H.R. 7715, 
which was designed to stop the taxing of the 
income of industry in our State by other 
States, was the first piece of legislation in 
this fleld. The enactment of my original 
proposal into law helped not only Connecti- 
cut industry and business, but served to 
protect your jobs. 

During the past 2 years, I have been 
visited by many representatives of business 
and industry from Connecticut seeking my 
help to secure defense contracts. Impressed 
by these visits, I found that during the years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 primary defense con- 
tracts in our State dropped from $1% billion 
to $900 million and finally in 1958 to about 
$800 million. In other words, while the six 
Republican Congressmen and the two Repub- 
lican Senators sat on their big fat hands dur- 
ing these years, Connecticut lost almost a 
half a billion dollars in defense orders. Oh, 
the military remained about the 
same, Connecticut defense orders went to 
other States. This loss of contracts cost the 
workingmen and women of Connecticut 
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with considerable success. International Sil- 
ver of Meriden, for example, was threatened 
with destruction by import of flatware from 
Japan. Quotas on flatware saved the situa- 


industry and labor. I consider foreign com- 
petition one of our most serious problems 
and pledge my time and energies to it. 

I cite my concern over these problems of 
industry and business, and I have meritioned 
some of my activities in behalf of the busi- 
ness community, mainly to prove my point 
that ours is an interlocking economy, ia 
which we all have an important stake. 


national economy. Despite the insistence 
of Madison Avenue publicists that Utopla 
is already here, there is much evidence to 
the contrary and there are ominous signs 
of even more alarming things to come. 

During the recent presidential primary 
campaigns, many Americans were made une 
easily aware, for the first time, of the plight 
of such areas as West Virginia. The Presi- 
dent’s veto of the depressed areas bill, a bill 
which I was proud to cosponsor, cannot hide 
the fact that many areas of our country are 
still plagued by unemployment and poverty. 

There should be no complacency over the 
state of our economy when the Nation’s 
steel industry is working at only 50 percent 
of capacity, when railroads such as the New 
Haven have become a national disgrace, 
when living costs have moved steadily up- 
ward despite solemn pledges to the contrary 
that we were given 8 years ago, and when 
millions of our fellow-Americans able and 
willing to work are without jobs. 

These tragic facts are all the more calami- 
tous when it is realized that the United 
States should be exerting every possible ef- 
fort to meet the economic threat offered by 
the Soviet Union. . There is evidence that the 
Soviet Union, working full blast, is today 
producing as much steel as we are. 

Just last week, a Yale economist, Associate 
Professor Raymond Powell declared that the 
growth of the Soviet economy will continue 
to outstrip ours in the years ahead. He 
pointed out, as have other economic experts, 
that Russia’s rate of industrial expansion 
im recent years has been more than double 
that of the United States. 

The Soviet threat will grow still more 
dangerous unless America gets dynamic, ag- 
gressive leadership. A report to the Joint 


Economic Committee of Congress last year 
on the lag in the growth rate of our economy 
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said flatly: “The blame must fall primarily 
upon the Federal Government.” 

Industry must be encouraged to grow and 
expand. Such encouragement can come only 
from strong leadership in the White House, 
@ leadership which will reverse the. trend 
whereby the rate of increase in our gross 
national product has been allowed to drop 
from the 4.6 percent a year of the Truman 
administration to the 2.4 percent of the 
Eisenhower years. 

Nor is it our economy alone that requires 
‘new leadership. Great social problems have 
been neglected or given only cursory atten- 
tion. The challenge which they pose must 
be met if America is to keep its rendezvous 
with destiny. 

We like to think of the United States as 
first and foremost in every field; so it may 
startle you when I say that we are 50 years 
behind some European countries in social 


programs. 

We need, for example, a Federal program 
of medical aid for our older citizens under 
the social security system. Just recently 
we who believe in such a program lost a 
battle in Congress, but I promise you we 
have not lost the war. 

I shall fight harder than ever for a Forand- 
type and I am firmly convinced 
that this November the American people will 
declare themselves by their ballots as over- 
whelmingly in favor of such a program. 

We need a Federal program of aid to edu- 
cation. There must be Federal assistance 
to the States, not only for school construc- 
tion but for teachers’ salaries. 

We should have a Federal program of loans 
and scholarships, to insure that every quali- 
fied young American can have a full educa- 
tion. We must provide assistance to our 
colleges and universities so that they will 
not have to turn away qualified applicants. 

We need a broadened program of housing 
and urban renewal, to remove the blight of 
slums from our cities and to assure the right 
of every family to a decent home. 

We must build housing for our senior cit- 
izens at costs which will permit them to 
live in dignity on their reduced pensions and 
retirement incomes. 

We need civil rights legislation that will 
guarantee to every American, in the North 
as well as in the South, the right to live his 
life in freedom, equality, and dignity. We 
need strong leadership from the White House 
to guarantee him his right to vote, the right 
of his children to attend first-class schools 
as first-class citizens, and the right of every 
member of his family to full citizenship, 
with all its benefits and privileges. 

We need an end to punitive legislation— 
whether it be directed against labor or man- 
agement. I have been condemned in some 
quarters because I voted all the way against 
the Landrum-Griffin bill which was adopted 
last year. I was right in my vote. I would 
vote the same way if the issue were before 
the Congress again today. I cannot in con- 
science support any legislation designed to 
punish one part of society because such 
punishment seems the popular thing at the 
moment. 

We need new minimum wage legislation. 
But this is not enough. What about the 
older workers, these over 45 years of age who 
cannot get jobs because they are too old? 
What about the handicapped and those 
forced to work in jobs not covered by a 
minimum wage? Well, my views on these 
questions are crystal clear. It is my fixed 
opinion that there can be no discrimination 
because of age; that every man in this Na- 
tion is entitled to an opportunity for a job; 
that every American who is willing to work 
must be paid a living wage. The employer 
in our competitive society, however, will say, 
“But if I am to survive in business I am 
entitled to a dollar’s worth of work for a 
dollar’s pay.” I agree, and so there must be 
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provided appropriate incentives to encourage 
the employer to hire an older worker, to hire 
the handicapped, and to pay these workers a 
living wage. I suggest one incentive might 
be to give the employer a percentage rebate 
on his income tax for employing our older 
workers and our handicapped. If I am re- 
turned to Congress, I shall introduce such 
legislation. 

I am also proud to tell you that I have re- 
cently introduced legislation which is de- 
signed to give our working men and women 
the right to employment with the company 
for which they work when a plant moves to 
@ new location in the United States. I de- 
plore the practice of some managers to re- 
fuse job priorities to their workers when the 
company moves to another State or new 
community. I promise that I shall fight for 
this legislation. Most important, we must 
bring management and labor together, under 
White House leadership, for study and dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. One problem 
that should be receiving such attention at 
this time is that of automation, and its 
effects in the years ahead. 

No, we have not reached utopia yet. Still 
facing us are problems which are vast and 
awesome. The new frontier which Senator 
Jack KENNEDY has laid out for us offers a 
tremendous challenge. 

With strong leadership, and with unshak- 
able determination, we can solve these prob- 
lems. Let it not be said that when the chal- 
lenge came, we did not meet it. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to new effort, for America and 
for mankind, toward a finer and a better life 
for all. 

In a new and fighting leadership—inspir- 
ing each of us to work for economic strength 
and social justice—lies our hope for the 
future and all it can mean to America and 
the world. 





Oscar Hammerstein II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent passing of Oscar Hammerstein II 
brought deep sadness and grief to the 
entire musical world and the Nation. 

The world of song indeed was dealt a 
severe blow with the passing of this great 
composer whose enduring talents con- 
tributed so much to the musical theater. 
This great loss was registered by a spon- 
taneous outpouring of tributes in the 
press and over the airwaves. 

For many years now, the lyrics and 
librettos of this genius writer, so skill- 
fully interwoven into myriads of unfor- 
gettable melodies of the greatest popular 
composers of our era, have given lift, zest, 
and happiness to millions and millions of 
people everywhere. 

Oscar Hammerstein knew a material 
success in his field such as never before 
had come to any lyricist in the American 
theater or American music, but he never 
allowed it to go to his head. 

He was a strange blending of the real- 
ist and the idealist hardheaded and un- 
derstanding of what the American people 
wanted and how to get it to them, and 
seemingly wedded indissolubly to his 
dreams of artistic creativity. 
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Hammerstein was not content to wan- 
der in the carefully cultivated fields of 
the past. He insisted on plowing new 
ground, on reshaping the patterns of 
traditional American musical comedy. 
With his supertalented mate, the great 


Richard Rodgers, he made skillful use _ 


of various creative and stagecraft tech- 
niques, and brought superduper, musi- 
cal extravaganzas to Broadway and 
Hollywood featuring live, sprightly music 
and sparkling lyrics, sometimes with an 
ideological touch, vastly expanded, lav- 
ish and costly production setups and 
stepped up public relations, press 
agentry, and organizational efficiency. 

Early struggles and. past reverses for- 
gotten, this sensational team of talent, 
verve, and high gifts soon made the cash 
registers at the box offices ring, the 
diskjockey’s turntables spin, and the 
royalty checks pour in. Nothing in 
theatrical musical history could measure 
up to the tremendous success of stage, 
screen, and music world of this pair of in- 
spired geniuses, Oscar Hammerstein and 
Richard Rodgers. 

Oscar Hammerstein was a business 
and practical realist as well as a creative 
and talented idealist. He and Richard 
Rodgers outstandingly great in their 
field, demonstrated great skill and ability 
in setting up and pushing their various 
productions in the theater as well as 
other related fields. 

Every theatrical offering cannot win 
public approval. On the whole, however, 
there was probably no team in American 
music that recorded so many smashing 
successes. Their musical plays have 
been built into the American musical 
tradition, and their songs are, and will 


be, sung throughout the country and the : 


world for generations to come. 

Hammerstein was most fortuitous in 
his collaborations and wrote lyrics for 
real giants of the music world like the 
incredible Jerome Kern, Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Rudolph Friml, and Georges Bizet. 
Eagerly learning from past and contem- 
porary song and libretto writers, he re- 
tained what he thought was good, and 
then moved on to newer form of folklore 
and interpretative pageantry often fla- 
vored mildly with social philosophy. 

Perhaps one of the most astute things 
he did was to draw from the rich artis- 
tic storehouse of the fabulous, most suc- 
cessful writer, Otto Harbach, whom he 
greatly admired. 

There is no doubt but that Harbach 
exerted profound influence upon Ham- 
merstein’s career, style, and approach; 
in fact, he once described a winning for- 
mula derived from the master Harbach, 
comparing the elements of a musical 
play to the ingredients of a fire—logs, 
kindling, matches, a good fireplace, com- 
ing out best when everything worked— 
“logs crackle, and the bark sputters 
when the blue and gold flame waves and 
flies toward the chimney and sends out 
warmth and good feeling to cheer & 
room full of people.” ‘Then he con- 
cluded, with characteristic modesty, 
things work out “because some plod- 
ding, perhaps some very not brilliant 
fellow, knows how to put one log on top 
of another in just the right way.” 
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That Hammerstein knew how to do 
this with consummate skill is a demon- 
strated fact of the American theater. In 
gifted and versatile ways, he could look 
across the crowded firelit rooms, see 
strangers enjoying “enchanted eve- 
nings,” and start America and the world 
singing the magical songs which he and 
Dick Rodgers turned out. 

Hammerstein was deeply attached to 
many public and charitable causes and 
his spirit of generosity and warm, loyal 
fellowship prompted him to take deep 


interest and exert unselfish efforts for 


fellow writers who were less fortunate 
than he. 

He was a stanch, able, diligent officer 
and worker for ASCAP, and repeatedly 
gave of himself to grapple with its prob- 
lems and to further its broad interests. 

In this connection, he came on occa- 
sions to Washington, the last of which, 
I think, was about a year ago when he 
appeared at a meeting of the House Sub- 
committee on Judiciary, then consider- 
ing a bill which would permit songwrit- 
ers to receive a just share of the fruits of 
their writing. 

As I dwell upon the many works of 
this great writer and review in my mind 
some of the great songs he wrote that 
will be remembered for many, many 
years to come, I realize how impossible 
it is for me to express adequate appre- 
ciation, let alone do justice, for the 
works of this superb, creative mind. It 
will be for others to outline in more spe- 
cific detail the scope and lofty quality of 
his magnificent achievements. 

Oscar Hammerstein touched deeply 
into the soul of America. He brought 
cheer and happiness to millions. He 
brightened mundane, routine life. He 
portrayed the homely virtues and he relit 
the fires of romance, love, and adventure 
in many hearts. He went his busy, ac- 
tive way with dignity, modesty, humility, 
and a love of his fellowman. 

He strove by all appropriate means, to 
help provide for creative people of the 
musical world some measure of economic 
security, as well as incentives whereby 
composers and authors might add new 
works to the glorious repertory of musi- 
cal Americana. The memory of Oscar 
Hammerstein IT will live in his wonderful 
songs, which will continue to bring joy 
and comfort to millions of hearts 
throughout the world. 

The passing of Oscar Hammerstein is 
something more than a personal loss to 
his dear ones and a multitude of friends. 
It is a great and an irreparable loss to 
the artistic world of letters and music. 
It leaves an irreplaceable void in a great 
profession and in the country that can 
never be filled. 

The Nation and the world will deeply 
mourn this vital, restless spirit who ani- 
mated his times with the ageless motion 
of “Old Man River,” and the “Sound of 
Music” and so many other appealing 
compositions. 

To his bereaved family, to his dear 
friend, Richard Rodgers, and the many 
close friends who mourn Oscar Hammer- 
stein, I tender my most profound and 
most heartfelt sympathy. 

May the Good Lord maketh his face 
to shine upon him. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include in the Rxcorp as part of my 
remarks articles from the New York 
Times and Washington Post on Mr. 
Hammerstein. 

The material follows: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 24, 1960] 


Oscark HAMMERSTEIN 2p Is. Deap; LISRETTIST 
AND PRODUCER Was 65 

Dor.estown, Pa., August 23.—Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d, the Broadway librettist and pro- 
ducer died early Tuesday of stomach cancer 
at his home, Highland Farms. His age was 
65. 

Mr. Hammerstein had been ill for some 
time. He underwent abdominal surgery last 
September. 

DEVELOPED NEW FORM 


In his long career as librettist, lyricist, and 
producer, Mr. Hammerstein played an im- 
portant role in developing the musical play 
into an integrated dramatic form as opposed 
to the previously conventional boy-meets- 
girl revue. 

When he collaborated at the age of 28 on 
the musical hit “Wildflower,” musical comedy 
was still following the stereotyped form it 
had inherited from the 1890’s. Mr, Ham- 
merstein believed that musical comedy was 
@ cartoon of natural speech, and sought to 
write the dialog and lyrics for his shows with 
a folksy flavor. 

In “The King and I,” he considered that he 
had achieved a newer medium in which each 
song advanced the action. When this show 
opened in 1951 at the St. James, with Yul 
Brynner and the late Gertrude Lawrence in 
the leads, Mr. Hammerstein was 56 years old. 

In the ages between 28 and 56, Mr. Ham- 
merstein scored many notable successes. One 
of his first was in the collaboration with 
Jerome Kern on “Show Boat,” a musical adap- 
tation of an Edna Ferber story. The pro- 
duction, which was to be widely acclaimed 
as a Classic of the American musical theater, 
opened at the Ziegfeld Theater on December 
27, 1927, and had 572 performances. It en- 
joyed at least four major revivals and was 
made inte a motion picture three times. 


SERVED IN HOLLYWOOD 


Beginning in the 1930’s, Mr. Hammerstein 
spent 10 years in Hollywood writing musical 
motion pictures. This was a dark period for 
him, but it ended when he formed a part~- 
nership in 1943 with Richard Rogers. When 
the two turned out the smash hit “Okla- 
homa,” for the Theater Guild in 1943 their 
success was firmly established. 

“Carousel,” In 1945, was well received when 
it opened at the Majestic Theater, where it 
had 890 performances. The musical was 
based on Ferenc Molnar’s “Liliom.” 

In April 1949, the Rogers and ‘Hammer- 
stein hit “South Pacific” made its bow at the 
Majestic. It was produced by the partners 
in association with Leland Hayward and 
Joshua Logan. 

This adaptation of James Michener’s 
“Tales of the South Pacific” won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1960, took eight Antoinette Perry 
awards and received the award of the New 
York Drama Critics Circle. It starred Mary 
Martin and the late Ezio Pinza 

“South Pacific” and “Oklahoma!” also 
have been described by critics as classics of 
the American theater. Their lyrics and mel- 
odies have passed into the country’s folk- 
ways. In their original engagements, “Okla- 
homa!” ran for 2,248 performances, a record 
for musicals on the American stage; “South 
Pacific’ for 1,830, and “The King and I” for 
1,244. 

Motion pictures were made of “Okla- 
homa,” “Carousel,” “The King and I” and 
“South Pacific.” In 1955 “Oklahoma!” was 
sent to Paris as part of a “Salute to France.” 
At the Brussels World’s Fair of 1958 “Carou- 
sel” was one of the hits. 
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Although three subsequent Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musicals, “Me and Juliet,” 
“Pipe Dream” and “Flower Drum Song” did 
not live up to the best of their work, their 
stature continued to grow. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s last collaboration with 
Mr. Rodgers was “The Sound of Music,” star- 
ring Miss Martin. It opened on Broadway 
on November 12, 1959, at the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater, where it is still running. In June, 
Twentieth Century-Fox said it paid more 
than $1,000,000 for the movie rights. The 
show won five Antoinette Perry awards. 
HIS BEST KNOWN SONGS 


Among the best known songs for which 
Mr. Hammerstein wrote lyries were “Rose 
Marie,” “Indian Love Call,” “Who?,” “One 
Alone,” “Desert Song,” “Ol’ Man River,” 
“Only Make Believe,” “Why Do I Love You?,” 
“Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man” and “Lover 
Come Back to Me.” 

Others were “S‘outhearted Men,” “Why 
Was I Born?,” “The Song is You,” “I've Told 
Every Little Star,” “When I Grow Too Old 
to Dream,” “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
(Motion Picture Academy Award, 1945), “All 
the Things You Are,” “The Surrey With the 
Fringe on Top” and “People Will Say We’re in 


Oscar Hammerstein 2d was part of the 
three-generation theatrical dynasty that be- 
gan with his grandfather, Oscar Hammer- 
stein. The first Hammerstein owned and 
operated the Manhattan Opera House, once 
a@ serious rival to the Metropolitan. 

He was also the impressario of a variety 
house called Hammerstein’s Victoria, at 
Seventh Avenue and Forty-second Street, a 
highly successful enterprise. He —— 
lost his money in unsuccessful attempts to 
produce opera here and in 

William Hammerstein, father of Oscar 2d, 
achieved fame as a showman independently 
of Oscar I. William and his brother Arthur 
were both producers. Despite this back- 
ground, the theater did not appeal to young 
Oscar as a career. 

He was born on July 12, 1895, om West 
125th Street and attended the Hamilton In- 
stitute before Columbia. He re- 
ceived a B.A. degree there in 1916 and a 
law degree 2 years later. 

Mr. Hammerstein worked in a law office 
for a year at a salary of $15 a week. When 
summons serving became difficult, he re- 
flected upon his contributions to college 
theatricals. In 1918, he had written the 
book and lyrics for “Home James,” the var- 
sity show, and had acted a principal comedy 
role in the production. When his mind 
turned from law to show business, his uncle 
Arthur gave him a 1-year apprenticeship in 
the theater at $20 a week. 

MANAGER FOR ED WYNN SHOW 


In 1918 Mr. Hammerstein was stage man- 
ager for an Ed Wynn show called “Some- 
time.” A year later he was general 
manager for Arthur Hammerstein. His first 
play, a four-act drama, was produced out 
of town and closed there as a failure. By 
1920 he had worked on the ‘books for three 
musical productions, two in association with 
Otto Harbach and Frank Mandel. His first 
oo hit was “Wildflower,”. which opened in 

923. 

Long before his association with Mr. Rod- 
gers, Mr. Hammerstein was writing lyrics 
for successful: works by such composers as 
Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf Frimi and Vin- 
cent Youmans. In 1924 he collaborated on 
“Rose Marie” and “Sunny.” “The Song of 
the Flame” came in 1925, “Desert Song” 
in 1926, “Show Boat” in 1927 and “New 
Moon,” “Good Boy” and “Rainbow” in 1928. 

The year 1929 found Mr. Hammerstein 
working on “Madeline” and “Sweet Ade- 
line;” 1931 brought “The All Here,” 
followed by “Music in the: Air” in 1932 and 
“May Wine” 3 years later. In 1941 his musi- 
cal “Sunny River” failed in New York. 
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that time Mr. Hammerstein had fin- 


partnership” with the composer 
written “The Garrick Gaieties” with the late 
Lorenz Hart in 1925. Mr. Rodgers was also 
a Columbia graduate. 

In 1951, Mr. Hammerstein was president of 
the Authors League of America. In October 
of that year, Rodgers and Hammerstein 
staged = new production of “Music in the 
Air.” They were also associated in producing 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” “I Remember 
Mama,” and “The Happy Time.” The part- 
ners maintained offices at 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, but Mr, Hammerstein did most of his 
work at his farm near Doylestown. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s first marriage, to Mirna 


(Mrs, Philip Mathias), who followed in her 
father’s path and became a writer of lyrics. 

His second wife was Dorothy Blanchard of 
Melbourne, Australia, who understudied Bea. 
trice Lillie in “Charlot’s Revue” in 1924. 
They had a son, James. 

A private funeral service for Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d, the librettist and producer, will 
be held for the family today at Hartsdale, 
N.Y. 

A spokesman for the family said yesterday 
that a memorial service for the friends and 
associates of Mr. Hammerstein, who was cre- 
mated would be held within 2 weeks. 

Meanwhile, tributes to the talent and per- 
sonality of the famed lyricist were made by 
theatrical and civic notables and organiza- 
tions. 

Richard Rodgers, the longtime collabora- 
tor who composed with Mr. Hammerstein 
much of the memorable music for which the 
two were famed, yesterday said simply, “I 
am permanently grieved.” Mr. 
previous collaborator, Lorenz Hart, also died, 
on November 22, 1943. 

Mary Martin, star of “The Sound of Music,” 
which is still running at the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater, said his “gentleness, his kindness, 
and his greatness of soul” would live forever 
in the hearts of his friends and “in the 
memory of the millions whose lives will be 
enriched by the beauty and the honesty of 
his words,” 

ATKINSON GIVES TRIBUTE 


The former drama critic of the New York 
Times, Brooks Atkinson, said: 

“The theater has lost a giant who was 
also a man of conscience. The more succes- 
ful he became, the more humble he was 
personally. He and Mr. Rodgers created the 
modern musical theater and we are all in- 
debted to the fine part that he played in it.” 

The American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, of which Mr. Ham- 
merstein was a director, closed its offices 
yesterday and in a statement cited him as a 
“uniquely talented man; a giant in stature 
and in his profession.” 

Among other organizations paying tribute 
was the Actors Equity Association, which 
said “his life’s work transcended the bound- 
aries of theater, for justice, tolerance, and 
fair play pervaded not only his creative 
works, but his personal relationships as 
well.” 

The Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation 
and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, with which he 
had worked, cited “his deep concern for 
humanity.” 

Mr. Hammerstein’s family requested that, 
in lieu of flowers, contributions be sent to 
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Welcome House, a home for children of 
Doylestown. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1960] 
THEATER WorLD MouRNS DEATH OF 
HAMMERSTEIN 

New Yorx, August 23.—FPuneral services 
will be held Wednesday afternoon for Oscar 
Hammerstein II. The Broadway librettist 
and producer died early today of cancer in 
Doylestown, Pa. He was 65. 

At the request of Mr. Hammerstein's 
family, the time and place of the private 
service were not disclosed. Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s body was cremated Tuesday morning 
in Philadelphia, and interment will be in the 
New York area. A public memorial service 
will be held within the next 2 weeks. 

While the entertainment world mourned 
its loss and realized that the last Richard 
Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein musical play 
had been written, Rodgers, Leland Hayward, 
and Richard Halliday, coproducers with Mr. 
Hammerstein of “The Sound of Music,” 
decided that a scheduled ormance of the 
Mary Martin musical would be given tonight. 


PERMANENTLY GRIEVED 


Rodgers, the composer whose work with 
Mr. Hammerstein began in 1942 and became 
one of the most fruitful collaborations in the 
history of the American theater, said Tues- 
day: 

“I am permanently grieved.” 

He and Mr. Hammerstein’s family were 
joined in their grief by hundreds of notables 
in all walks of life, and by countless specta- 
tors who had filled the theaters and seen for 
themselves Mr. Hammerstein’s lyrically op- 
timistic view of life. 

“The dearest man I’ve ever known is gone,” 
Miss Martin said before undertaking her 
starring role in tonight’s performance of 
“The Sound of Music.” In a sense, Miss 
Martin became the personification of the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein spirit when she 
played Nellie Forbush the “cockeyed op- 
timist” of “South Pacific.” 

“But his gentleness, his kindness, his 
greatness of soul will live forever,”” Miss Mar- 
tin said. 

DIES ON HIs FARM 

Mr. Hammerstein had undergone abdom- 
inal surgery while “The Sound of Music” was 
in preparation last year, and his illness forced 
him to be inactive during part of the show’s 
rehearsal and tryout period. 

His death came today at 12:30 a.m. at his 
home, Highland Farms, near Doylestown. 
Mr. Hammerstein is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy, his daughter, Alice (Mrs. Philip 
Mathias), and his sons, William and James. 
In lieu of flowers, the family said that con- 
tributions might be made to Welcome House, 
the home for orphans of mixed Asiatic par- 
entage in Doylestown. Mr. Hammerstein 
was president of the organization, in which 
Mr. Rodgers and Pearl Buck also are active. 

Tributes from Mr. Hammerstein’s asso- 
ciates stressed not only the librettist’s pro- 
fessional talents, but his personal attributes. 
Howard Lindsay, the playwright, said Mr. 
Hammerstein’s lyrics revealed his basic qual- 
ities of “simplicity, sincerity, honesty.” 

“On the occasion of Gertrude Lawrence's 
services,” Mr. Lindsay recalled, “Mr. Ham- 
merstein said in so many words: ‘Mourning 
does. not become the theater. Mourning is 
@ surrender to an illusion that death is 
final.’” 

In Paris, Joshua Logan, the producer and 
director who wrote the stage version of 
“South Pacific” with Mr. Hammerstein, said: 

“He is going to be immortal. His songs 
will never die. There is no question but that 
Hammerstein will be remembered as long as 
people sing.” 

“His death is a great blow to the theater,” 
said Lawrence Langner, codirector of the 





tarian.” 


Until Mr. Hammerstein’s death, he and 4 
Rodgers were working on several additional ~ 
songs for the film version of “State Fair." 


They also were discussing a new stage ver- 
sion of “Allegro,” 
musical. 


Before joining forces with Rodgers, Mr, — 
Hammerstein also collaborated with Jerome “} 
Kern, and spent 10 years in Hollywood writ. 4} 

He and 
Rodgers were to have been guests of honor ~ 
on September 18 at the Waldorf Astorig ~ 
Hotel at a dinner in support of the Eleanor # 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation. Proceeds from } 
the dinner were to have been used to estab. J 


ing musical motion pictures. 


lish the Rodgers & Hammerstein Fellowship 
Fund at the Foundation. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
in a condolence message to Mrs. Hammer- 
stein said, “The world has lost a great 
artist who brought happiness to millions,” 

In Washington, Senator Jacop K. Javirs, 
Republican, of New York, said the country 
had suffered a great loss to its theatrical, 
musical, and artistic life in the death of Mr, 
Hammerstein. “He was a wonderful human 
being,” the Senator said. 


EQUITY SENDS WIRE 


On behalf of Actors Equity, Ralph Bel- 
lamy, its president, sent a telegram of con- 


dolence to Mrs. Hammerstein in which he | 


said: 

“We shall always remember him as a great 
artist, but first we shall remember him as @ 
friend whose loss fills us with sadness.” 

Stanley Adams, president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publish- 
ers, described Mr. Hammerstein as a “giant 
in stature and in his profession.” ASCAP 
Offices were closed today in tribute to the 
lyricist, who became a member of the society 
in 1923 and had served as a director since 
1939. 

Kathy Dunn, a 12-year-old member of 
“The Sound of Music” cast, was told of Mr, 
Hammerstein’s death today at Idlewild Air- 
port here after her return from a European 
seminar of the Felician Nuns, 

“He was really wonderful and kind,” Kathy 
said. “I brought back some holy water 
for him from Lourdes, and I also had a writ- 
ten blessing for him from Pope John XXIII.” 





West Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to place in the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the August 13, 1960, 
issue of Business Week concerning West 
Germany and its recent successful eco- 
nomic development. 

One of the men who has contributed 
greatly to the present prosperity of West 
Germany is a leading banker, Hermann 
Abs, director of the Deutsche Bank. He 
has contributed much toward the res- 
toration of foreign confidence in Ger- 
man currency. He sits on the boards of 
many industrial firms and operates his 
bank with great efficiency and integrity. 

Another exponent of German ec0- 
nomic expansion is Minister Ludwig 
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Theater Guild. “Pe was not only a poet 5 
but also a philosopher and a great humani- 
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Erhard. He did much to pave the way 
for a new and favorable climate for 
West German business. I have met both 
of these men and have been very much 
impressed with their ability to get things 
done and done well. 

Herewith is the article from Business 
Week entitled, “Now, in West Germany: 
A Driving Business-Oriented Society’’: 
Now, in West Germany: A DriIviIne Busi- 

NESS-ORIENTED SOCIETY 

West Germany, on almost any economic 
measure, has become the strongest of the 
free nations after the United States. 

An aggressive new class of nonowner man- 





_ agers has provided the push for fantastic 


growth. 

Industrial workers, long lagging, now have 
high pay, high productivity, a rising living 
standard. 

Apply almost any economic yardstick to 
West Germany today, just 15 years after the 
end of World War II, and that truncated 
country looks fantastically strong. 

Take gross national product, exports, and 
currency reserves as measures of national 
economic power. West Germany, rather than 
Britain, now rates second to the United 
States among the nations of the free world. 
The German gross national product will 
Teach an estimated $61 billion in 1960 and 
will exceed Britain's for the first time since 
1945. By last year, the West Germans al- 
ready had edged the British out of second 
place in exports and passed them in re- 
serves of gold and foreign exchange. 

In terms of sheer economic weight, neither 
West Germany nor Britain (each with a pop- 
ulation of 52 million) stands comparison 
with the United States. This is evident from 
gross national product estimates for 1960, 
$510 billion for the United States, compared 
with $61 billion for the Germans and $60 
billion for the British. 

Source of embarrassment: Even so, West 
Germany’s economic power in the world 
marketplace has reached the point where it 
is a source of some financial embarrassment 
to the United States as well as to Britain. 
The return on German short-term invest- 
ments is so attractive today that private cap- 
ital has been moving from New York to 
Frankfurt for some months, strengthening 
the deutsche mark. Private capital also was 
moving from London to Frankfurt until the 
recent increase in the British bank rate. 

Justified confidence: Moreover, there is no 
sign that this picture will change very much 
in the near future. No serious economic 
problems appear to lie ahead for the Ger- 
mans, barring a disastrous slump in the free 
world. 

Of course, top Government officials and 
economists in West Germany will talk, as 
they have for the past 10 years, about the 
threat of inflation that arises from the steady 
increase in wage levels. But, with the price 
level in Germany remaining as stable as it 
has anywhere else, the men who run Ger- 
man industry seem iess concerned today 
about inflation than they have been for a 
long time. Businessmen exude confidence 
not only about the future of their own com- 
panies but also about the competitive 
strength of German industry as a whole. 

Indicators of strength: The physical evi- 
dence:of economic strength and widespread 
prosperity can be seen all over West Ger- 
many—in the old strongholds of heavy in- 
dustry in the Ruhr; in the automotive cen- 
ters of Wolfsburg, Russelsheim, Stuttgart, 
and Cologne; in scattered chemical and elec- 
trical equipment plants; and in the growing 
network of highways, extra-high-voltage 
a oil pipelines, and refineries that 
Teach to all parts of the country. 

The strength shows up, too, in the produc- 
tion and sales totals that are expected for 
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1960, 35 million net tons of steel; 2 million 
autos, trucks, and tractors; more than $5 
billion in chemical sales; some $4.5 billion 
in electrical equipment sales. German in- 
dustry will supply about 60 percent of con~ 
tinental West Europe’s capital goods this 
year, pushing its total exports to approxi- 
mately $11 billion. 

Current investment expenditures tell the 
same story. Volkswagen is spending $120 
million to expand its capacity to 4,000 units 
a day, while Opel (GM) is putting $100 mil- 
lion into a new plant at Bochum in the 
Ruhr. The chemical industry’s Big Three— 
Bayer, BASF, and Hoechst—together are 
spending close to $250 million for plant ex- 
pansion. 

Fruits of prosperity: At the same time, 
there has been a general trend to higher 
wages and shorter working hours. A recent 
French statistical study shows that average 
hourly wages (including fringe benefits) in 
West German manufacturing industry now 
are as high as in Britain and Switzerland, 
and are exceeded in Europe only by Sweden. 
Productivity, however, has been. rising at 
least as fast as wage costs, so that total in- 
dustrial costs haven’t been much affected 
so far, 

Rising wages show up in the higher con- 
sumption standards of the German worker 
and the white collar employee. The baby 
cars for which these workers traded their 
motorcycles or scooters 3 or 4 years 
ago now are being replaced by Volkswagens 
or some other car of the same class. Wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, and TV sets al- 
ready are common in working-class apart- 
ments and houses. 

The postwar economic revolution in West 
Germany already has gone far enough to 
force the opposition party, the Social Dem- 
ocrats, to forsake their nationalization pro- 
grams and shift unmistakably closer to the 
economic philosophy of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s m_-ddle-of-the-road Christian 
Democrats. Adenauer, for his part, now is 
talking of the need for “increasing owner- 
ship in the broad masses of the people.” 

Worker sacrifices: It is only in the past 
3 or 4 years, of course, that the Ger- 
man workingman has started to come into 
his own as a consumer. Until then, he 
received a considerably smaller share of the 
national cake than his counterpart in, say, 
Britain or France. The chief beneficiary 
was German industry. By being satisfied 
with this smaller share, say some observers, 
the German worker contributed more than 
anyone else to the country’s strength, since 
he gave industry a chance to get solidly on 
its feet. 

No doubt, some German workers feel they 
were compensated for their restraint in the 
earlier postwar years by having the govern- 
ment impose the system of codetermina- 
tion—an arrangement under which the un- 
ions have been able to choose up to 50 per- 
cent of the company directors in coal and 
steel and a smaller percentage in other 
industries. Interference with important 
management decisions has been negligible. 

Economic mircle workers: The Ade- 
nauer government clearly deserves consider- 
able credit for the West German “economic 
miracle” and the way it has been sustained. 
Men like Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
Finance Minister Franz Etzel, and Bundes- 
bank President Karl Blessing are highly 
skilled at guiding a national economy. 

In one area, tax policy, the Adenauer 
government has been especially solicitous of 
private industry. It has encouraged en- 
terprise with a scaled corporation tax, under 
which a company pays & smaller corporate 
tax on that part of its earnings paid out to 
stockholders, In this way, the investor is 
spared some of the double taxation that 
exists in the British and American tax sys- 
tems. The Government also has granted tax 





benefits for new investment by 


taken full advantage of the breaks he has 
received in the past from his workers and 
the Government. Ever since the German 
currency reform of 1948, management has 
shown a drive and devotion to work that has 
scarcely been matched either in the United 
States or in Western Europe. Even today, 
the average German executive puts in longer 
hours than his American, British, or French 
counterpart. In return, he gets a high per- 
sonal reward in terms of salary, of tax-free 
account, and other benefits. 

Among West Germany’s leading business 
figures of today, there are two fairly distinct 
types. 

Old industrialists: On the one hand, there 
are the old standardbearers: Krupp, Siemens, 
and Flick. But of this trio, only old Pried— 
rich Flick personally masterminds his diver- 
sified empire of steel, automobile, chemicai, 
metal working, paper, and aircraft compa- 
nies. Both Alfried Krupp and Dr. Ernest von 
Siemens are more nearly figureheads than 
rulers in their respective empires of heavy 
engineering equipment and electrical equip- 
ment. In Krupp’s case, the power wielder is 
Berthold Beitz, a prominent member of the 
non-owner-manager class that has sprung 
up in postwar Germany. 

New breed of managers: It is this new type 
of business manager who provides most of 
the drive in West German industry today, 
especially in the big companies that had 
their origins in the prewar days. Hans- 
Guenther Sohl, who directs the Thyssen steel 
fortunes, belongs to this group. So do the 
chief executives of the Big Three in chemi- 
cals. Hans Boden of Allgemeine Elektri- 
citaets Werke (AEG) also fits this category, 
along with many others in somewhat smaller 
companies. 

In addition, there are a number of self- 
made owner-managers. Max Grundig is one 
of these. He has personally built up a boom- 
ing electronics company since the war, start- 
ing from a bicycle repair shop in southern 
Germany. Willy Schiieker parlayed his war- 
time experience as a boy wonder armaments 
czar into the most modern shipbuilding com- 
pany in the country today. 

Business-oriented society: Taken as a 
whole, the German. businessmen are an ex- 
tremely powerful group, with great influence 
in the Christian Democratic Party and the 
government. They have given Adenauer, 
who is temperamentally bored with business 
and economics, the wherewithal to pursue 
his political objectives—resisting commu- 
nism and building economic and political 
unity in Western Europe. And Adenauer, 
for his part, has paid attention to the needs 
of the business community, partly because 
of his close personal association with one or 
two of West Germany’s leading bankers. 

Perhaps this is only another way of say- 
ing that, for the first time in their history, 
the Germans have successfully developed a 
business-oriented society, with purposes 
and drives that are not very different from 
those of American society. There was a sim- 
ilar development after World War I, but this 
was choked off by the great depression and 
the rise of Hitler. 

There are differences, of course, between 
the business environment in West Germany 
and that in the United States. German 
businessmen don’t have to live under nearly 
so strict anticartel laws. Nor do German 
managers have to pay so-much attention to 
their stockholders, partly because the legal 
requirements are less exacting and partly 
because ownership is far less widely distrib- 
uted. In fact, a few leading West German 
bankers still play a large role in German 
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industry, almost in the way that J. P. Mor- 
gan once did in the United States. 

Emphasis on trade: Another difference, 
and a more important one, is the emphasis 
that German industry puts on foreign busi- 
ness. This grows out of the much greater 
dependence West Germany has on foreign 
trade. It is probably this fact that accounts 
for what can only be described as a drive 
for economic power in the German business 
community. 

An outsider who visits West Germany to- 

day can’t fail to notice this power drive. It 
is as if a strong national ambition, which 
the Germans once dedicated to political- 
military expansion, now has been channeled 
into an economic groove. West Ger- 
many the top exporter in the world and mak- 
ing the deutsche mark the world’s strongest 
currency seem to be the present goals of the 
German businessman, so far as his goals 
reach beyond personal gain and power. 
* On the surface, it may seem hard to square 
such national goals with the keen German 
interest in the 6 nation European Economic 
Community (EEC) and in European politi- 
cal unity. But German industry sees this 
as a bigger “domestic” market—that will be 
a@ useful base for gradually winning a larger 
and larger share of the world market. 

German industrialists are supremely con- 
fident that they can compete successfully in 
any market with their rivals of the United 
States and Western Europe. They do not 
even fear Japanese competition, except in 
the domestic German market, and there 
Japanese goods are pretty well excluded. 

Outside criticism: However, German ex- 
port successes do not sit too well with other 
big trading nations, including the United 
States and Britain. That is mainly because 
these successes have helped produce the 
large annual surplus in the German balance 
of payments and the steady gain—at other 
countries’ in German currency re- 
serves. Another important factor is the $1 
billion a year the Bundesbank takes in from 
military expenditures in West Germany by 
the United States, Britain, France, and 
Belgium. 

More and more, you hear complaints in 
Washington and London that, given its 

financial position, West Germany 
should either revalue the deutsche mark up- 
ward or contribute more to Western defense 
costs and to economic aid in the underde- 
veloped countries. The West Germans, the 
critics say, are not playing the role of good 
creditors. 

These critics believe West Germany’s recent 
loan of $250 million (half in U.S. dollars, half 
in deutsche marks) to the World Bank is a 
step in the right direction. But there is 
still a feeling that the Adenauer government 
will have to do more if it is to show the kind 
of international responsibility that goes with 
great economic strength. 





Voting Records of South Dakota Con- 


gressman on REA Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago, the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. Berry] piaced in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the voting tabulations 
of several organizations that score the 
voting records of Members of Congress. 
Mr. Berry’s insertion covered his and my 
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voting record as tabulated by these cer- 
tain organizations. 

Since the electrification of farms and 
ranches in South Dakota is very vital to 
the people of our State, I believe that it 
would be helpful to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the evaluation of 
votes affecting REA that have been cast 
by members of the South Dakota dele- 
gation. The National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association is a nonpartisan 
highly respected organization with 
which some of our most distinguished 
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ongressman BERry (elected 1950)__..................... 
Congressman McGovERN (elected 1956).................- 
Senator MuNnDr (elected Senate 1948)...................... 
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South Dakota REA leaders are affiliated, _ 





This organization with the authorization 
of its board of directors compiles and 
evaluates the voting record of all Mem- 
bers of Congress so that interested citi- 
zens may know whether their Congress- 


men are voting for or against the best 


interests of rural electrification. 

Below is the compilation of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation for Members of Congress from 
South Dakota who are seeking election 
this year: 









Total REA 
votes 


Favorable ant ate Percentage 
REA votes 















Sarnoff Letter Explains NBC Stand in 


Sacco-Vanzetti Television Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, you will 
perhaps recall some time ago I expressed 
concern about a two-part 2-hour-long 
television presentation over the NBC 
network which purported to present a 
true picture of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial 
and attendant circumstances. This 
presentation was utterly biased, as any 
fairminded person with a recollection of 
the case could testify, and indeed as a 
great many people did, in letters to me 
after I raised by voice in protest. 

Bad enough as historical distortion 
would be in a presentation which was 
touted as an almost public service fea- 
ture, how much worse was the fact that 
the presentation had been used by some 
as leftwing propaganda. Fortunately 
for those who read, a book has since be- 
come available, written by attorney 
Robert H. Montgomery of Boston, which, 
because of his connections with the case 
and his study of the whole matter 
through the years, has made him an ex- 
pert on the subject. Unfortunately, 
however, the book is unlikely to have as 
wide circulation as the television circu- 
lation; in other words, so-called “equal 
time” has not been afforded. It was, 
therefore, with considerable interest that 
attorney Montgomery read an invitation 
from NBC to appear on the Dave Garro- 
way show for a 10-minute interview 
about his book, “Sacco-Vanzetti: The 
Murder and the Myth.” 


Attorney Montgomery gladly accepted 
the invitation but when he went to New 
York at his own expense for the neces- 
sary arrangements to be made, it became 
evident to him that NBC had no in- 
tention of allowing any objective pres- 
entation of the prosecution side of the 
case. Attorney Montgomery’s experi- 
ence is best related in his own words, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 





Recorp Arthur E. Fetridge’s television 
column, published in the Boston Herald 
of August 28, 1960, which reproduces At- 
torney Montgomery’s letter in full. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Sarnorr Letrer Explains NBC StTanp In 

Sacco-VANZETTI TELEVISION CasE 
(By Arthur E. Fetridge) 

Some time ago I said “If I can help it 
this will be my last article on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case.” I meant it at the time but 
two things have happened since then that 
seem to require this particular column, 


The first was a letter I received from 


Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the National Broadcasting Co., the network 
that was responsible for the two-part Sacco- 
Vanzetti story on channel 4 and other NBO 
stations throughout the country in June. 

The second was a letter I received from 
Robert H. Montgomery, Boston attorney and 
author of the recently published “Sacco- 
Vanzetti: The Murder and the Myth.” His 
letter is self-explanatory and I pass it on 
for you below to reach your own conclu- 
sions, 

As for Mr. Sarnoff. His letter was in 
answer to one I wrote to him in which I 
asked, among other things, if he proposed 
that “television be used to give false impres- 
sions, to further the cause of communism, 
to wreck a man’s name (Governor Fuller's) 
and to make a mockery of justice?” 

AMAZED, HE SAYS 


The NBC chairman chose to ignore that 
question but did say “Given a powerful and 
controversial script which we did not believe 
should be suppressed in favor of blandness 
and pussyfooting * * * NBC did indeed 
strive conscientiously to achieve a respone- 
sible and well-documented presentation.” 

To that I only can say I am amazed that 
Mr. Sarnoff seems to have confused “bland- 
ness and pussyfooting” with truth and 
vilification. 

Mr. Montgomery’s letter pretty clearly in- 
dicates Mr. Sarnoff and his network have 
no intention of allowing anything but the 
defense side of the famous case to appear 
on NBC. 

It follows: 

AvucusT 22, 1960. 

“Dear Mr. Ferrince: About 10 days ago I 
was called on the telephone by a representa- 
tive of the Dave Garroway show which is 
broadcast by NBC and asked whether I would 
appear on the show to be broadcast on. 
August 18, 1960, my part to be.a 10-minute 


interview about my book ‘Sacco-Vanzetti: © 


The Murder and the Myth.’ I readily agreed 
and a definite appointment was made for & 
tape recording on Wednesday, August 17, at 
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$p.m. I was to report to studio 3B and to 

ask for a certain man and was told that an- 

other certain man would interview me. My 

publisher had sent the studio several copies 

of the book and everything was in readiness. 
“SAYS HE WAS WRONG 


“T am a little old for naivete, but at the 
time I really believed that NBC was willing 
to permit 10 minutes of truth to go over its 
airways to offset in some measure its 2 hours 
of travesty and character assassination. I 
was wrong. 

“REHEARSAL GOING ON 


“Promptly on the hour I arrived. A re- 
hearsal of the.show was going on in studio 
$B but it was quite apparent that the man 
in charge did not expect me. He was all 
in a dither, he said.. ‘Who was I, the turtle 
man?’ No, I was the Sacco-Vanzetti man 
and I had an appointment for an interview. 
‘Oh, well, just sit down.’ I sat down. A 
few minutes later, ‘Weren’t you told that 
there had been a change in the schedule?’ 
No. ‘Oh, well, there has been; there was an 
important vote in the Senate this morning 
and we have had to reschedule the show and 
you should have been notified. But, any- 
way, just sit down and we will take care of 
you later.’ 

“In a few moments a man with a better 
story came in. My appointment was not a 
definite appointment at all. It merely was 
a preliminary inquiry to see whether I would 
appear and it was intended that a definite 
appointment would be made later. Although 
this was contrary to the fact, I asked, ‘Do 
you wish to set a date for the later date 
now?’ ‘Well, no, we have to do more pre- 
liminary work and we are not prepared for 
the interview as yet.’ 

“CAT OUT OF BAG 

“The cat came out of the bag in a second 
conversation with the second man held over 
the telephone. What had been planned, he 
said, was a debate between me and Mr. 
Reginald Rose, author of the 2-hour tele- 
cast released in the early part of June. Our 
debate was to be broadcast on August 23, 
the anniversary of the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, a date which is used for me- 
morial exercises throughout the entire Com- 
munist world. I protested that I had not 
been told about anything except a 10-minute 
interview of me alone. 

“I have no objection to appearing on a 
program with others and debating the case, 
but certainly I did not want to become a 
participant in memorial exercises which have 
been over the years a very effective means 
of perpetuating the myth. But anyway the 
plan had been abandoned and they did not 
want me on the program. 


“REASON NOT GIVEN 


“The reason for abandoning the plan was 
not divulged. One may speculate. Perhaps 
Mr. Rose who knows nothing about the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case did not care to debate 
with me. Perhaps someone in the organiza- 
tion was bright enough to realize that al- 
though I might be lured to New York with 
the promise of an interview and would not 
object to a debate, I certainly would not 
become a participant in memorial exercises. 

“Did they want me to appear at a later 
date? 

“After hemming and hawing I was asked 
to wait 15 minutes while my interlocutor 
consulted with someone else and at the end 
of 15 minutes I was told that they did not 
want me then or thereafter for interview or 
debate. I was assured, however, that the 
» company was full of integrity and that al- 
though I had come without a definite ap- 
pointment they would pay my expenses and 
send me to the airport in a company car, 
offers I did not accept.” 


RoperT H. MONTGOMERY. 
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Efforts To Obtain the Support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon for the Preservation of the His- 
toric Buildings Near the White House 
Were Without Success, Citizens Com- 
mittee Declares; Senator Kennedy’s 
Bill Would Save Buildings for Cultural 
Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, some 
30 national and local organizations rep- 
resenting millions of Americans rallied 
to save the historic buildings near the 
White House: the Dolly Madison house, 
the Benjamin Tayloe house, and the 
great Belasco Theater which had very 
deep connections with America’s cul- 
tural life. 

Among the organizations fighting to 
save vhese great buildings was the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs with 
5 million members; the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs with 600,000 mem- 
bers; the National Music Council with 
1,228,000 members; the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians with 270,000 mem- 
bers; and the Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, of Greater Washington. The 
support of the 15 million member AFL— 
CIO for the preservation of these historic 
buildings is assured because of the strong 
support given to this cause by the 
American Federation of Musicians and 
the Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

On July 13, 1960 the Citizens Commit- 
tee to Save Lafayette Square in the Na- 
tion’s Capital reported to one and all 
that efforts to obtain the support of 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nrxon for the preservation of these his- 
toric buildings were without success. 


The Committee declared: 

Efforts to obtain the support of President 
Eisenhower for the preservation legislation 
were unavailing. 

It would appear that the only remaining 
hope is intervention by a new administration 
next year. There is indication that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration will not be 
ready to start razing the buildings for per- 
haps 2 years, giving us time for an all-out 
effort next year with the new administration. 


Senator Joun F. Kennepy introduced 
a splendid bill, S. 3280, on March 24, 
1960, to preserve and maintain the Dolly 
Madison house, the Benjamin Tayloe 
house, and the Belasco Theater for his- 
torical, cultural, and civic purposes. 

In introducing this bill Senator Kren- 
NEDY said: 

There is pending before the Public Works 
Committee a plan to lecate the Court of 
Claims in Lafayette Square. This means that 
many of the historic bulldings now fronting 
that square will be torn dewn. The Dolly 
Madison house, the Benjamin Tayloe house, 
and the Belasco Theater have long served as 
an inspiration to generations of Americans 
who have visited their Capital City. Cer- 
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tainly, before any irrevocable action is taken 
to destroy these buildings to provide a site 
for a courthouse, other sites should be in- 
vestigated, 


New York City’s famed Carnegie Hall 
was recently saved through the efforts of 
a committee of distinguished citizens 
who were able to interest Mayor Robert 
Wagner and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller in 
preserving this great cultural institution. 

In Chicago the famed Garrick Theater, 
built in 1892, the same decade the Be- 
lasco Theater and Carnegie Hall were 
built, was saved recently through the 
efforts of a citizens committee headed by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley, of Chicago. In- 
volved in the efforts of Chicago citizens 
to save for cultural purposes one of the 
city’s great theaters was a court decision. 
Judge Donald S. McKinlay decided that 
private owners of a property such as the 
Garrick Theater can be forbidden to de- 
stroy such property on grounds of 
esthetics. In support of his decision, 
Judge McKinlay cited a 1954 Supreme 
Court decision which unanimously up- 
held the power of the District of Colum- 
bia to include in a slum-clearance project 
the destruction of a department store 
that was in no way a slum building. 
The Supreme Court held that District of 
Columbia authorities had the right to 
decide that the District of Columbia 
should be beautiful as well as sanitary 
and could consider artistic values in de- 
ciding what should be destroyed and 
what should be saved, _ 

I include as part of my remarks the 
July 13, 1960, report of the Citizens 
Committee To Save Lafayette Square in 
the Nation’s Capital; the text of a broad- 
cast by the distinguished concert man- 
ager, Patrick Hayes; and the text of S. 
3280, introduced by Senator Joun F. 

DY. 

The material follows: 

1960 REPorRT oF THE CrTIzENS COMMITTEE TO 
Save LAFAYETTE SQUARE IN THE NATION’s 
CAPITAL 
Belatedly, we wish to report on the status 

of the fight to save the old buildings on the 

east side of Lafayette Square. 

Some 30 national and local organizations 
rallied to the cause in cooperation with the 
citizens committee. 

The first effort to obtain hearings before 
the Senate Public Buildings and Grounds 
Subcommittee, before which legislation was 
pending, succeeded in that hearings were 
granted and held on May 23. 

Proponents—supporters of the pending 
bills to.save the buildings and tor e the 
Belasco—made a completely ov e 
argument for the record, The only sub- 
stantial opposition came from Marvin Jones, 
chief judge of the Court of Claims, and 
Eugene Worley, chief judge of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, who argued 
that the site was needed for a building for 
them for convenience and that to switch to 
another site would cause too great a delay 
in construction of a needed court building. 

At the hearings and in the behind-the- 
scenes maneuverings, they were greatly as- 
sisted by Judge Jack Martin, Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, who is a former 
administrative assistant of President Eisen- 
hower (and the late Senator Taft) in charge 
of congressional liaison. 

The opponents of the preservation legis- 
lation were taken by surprise when General 
Services Administration Franklin Floete, re- 
sponding to the new pressure which had 
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despite the very convincing showing at the 
hearings, the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee voted to authorize the courthouse 
construction on Lafayette Square. Only 
when their vote was announced after a 
secret meeting was it revealed that Mr. 
FPloete had been secretly forced to produce 
still another prospectus, putting the court- 
house back on Lafayette Square. 

It was clear that the lobbying effort of 
two or three of the opponents of the preser- 
vation legislation, namely the judges and 
their friends in and in the ad- 
ministration, had succeeded in reversing Mr. 
Floete’s recommendation and in forcing ap- 
proval of the site for Judge Jones. 

Efforts to obtain the support of President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nrxon for the 
preservation legislation were unavailing. 

It would appear that the only remaining 
hope is intervention by a new administra- 
tion next year. ‘There is indication that the 
General Services Administration will not be 
ready to start razing the buildings for per- 
hape 2 years, giving us time for an all-out 
effort next year with the new administration. 

Recommendation: It is urged that every 
effort be made following the inauguration in 
January to get the ear and the understand- 
ing of the new President. If he wishes, he 
can refuse to spend the money authorized 
for the new courthouse which the congres- 
sional committees have approved. 

Acknowledgement: The committee and its 
officers wish to acknowledge with deep grati- 
tude the highly intelligent and dedicated 
effort which has been made by people too 
numerous to list in the effort to save Lafa- 

. Only an invincible combina- 
con dog err mp ein politics and official 
apathy have robbed you of success to date. 
Certainly the absence of success is no meas- 
ure of the devotion and effort brought to 
this problem by the many supporters of this 
committee. : 

The committee also wishes to thank and 
to acknowledge the help of Senators JoHN 
SuenMan Cooper, EpMuND S. MuUsKI£, EUGENE 
J. McCarruy, and Ernest GRvENING, and of 
Congressmen Frank THOMPSON and HARRIS 
B. McDoweEt., Jr., who made every possible 
effort in our behalf before and after the 
Publie Works Committee’s vote. Thanks go 
also to the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald and the Evening Star for their fine edi- 
torials and their numerous news columns 
which supported us completely. 

Cart LEVIN, 
Chairman. 
Hosarr A. SPALpINe, 
Vice Chairman, 
Marre A. HURLEY, 
Secretary. 


Broancast ny Parrick Hayes, WGMS, Aucust 
28, 1960, Woopwarp & LoTHRoP 


Good afternoon. They did it out in 
Chicago. They did the unexpected and the 
wonderful. They saved an old empty build- 
ing from being torn down for esthetic rea- 
sons alone, because it is an historic land- 
mark, a theater, rich in memories, still at- 
tractive to the eye. The theater and build- 
ing are known as the Garrick, built in 1892, 1 
year after Carnegie Hall was built. It is a 
combination office building and theater, and 
in the heyday of show business it was one of 
Ohicago’s leading legitimate theaters. In 
recent years the theater was used only for 
motion pictures, and not too successfully, 
end the offices upstairs were occupied by 
tenants. 


The march of progress in Chicago has pro- 
duced a master plan for a huge downtown 
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center which will involve tearing down a few 


ger building, including substantial elites 
facilities. This is the modern, downtown, 
march of progress. 

The owners of the Garrick applied some 
time ago for a wrecking permit from the city 
of Chicago. A citizens committee, headed by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley himself, intervened. 
The permit was refused by the city. The 
owners took the matter to court, seeking an 
action that would force the city of Chicago 


matters stood a few weeks 
commented on this Garrick situation, bearing 
in mind always the Belasco situation here in 
Washington. Last Tuesday Judge Donald S. 
McKinlay gave his decision, after a personal 
inspection of the premises and long refiec- 
tion on the law involved. He decided that 
an architectural landmark can be saved, that 
@ wrecking permit can be denied, that own- 
ers of a property such as the Garrick can be 
forbidden to destroy it even though they 
own it—and esthetic reasons alone suffice as 
@ basis for his decision. The Garrick had 
been declared an architectural landmark in 
1958 by the appropriate city commission. 

There is a lot involved here, which might 
affect similar situations across the country. 
Judge McKinlay pointed out that what he 
was doing was essentially a new interpreta- 
tion of a municipality’s police power. He 
said that a clear legal right to a wrecking 
permit is not an absolute right when the 
public esthetic interest is involved. I think 
we should all pause here and say “Halle- 
lujah.” Judge McKinlay says that the pub- 
lic esthetic interest can come first in the 
march of progress. 

In support of his decision, Judge McKinlay 
cited a 1954 Supreme Court decision which 
unanimously upheld the power of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia te include in a slum 
clearance project the destruction of a de- 
partment store that was in no way a slum 
building. He said that the Supreme Court 
held that District authorities had the right 
to Gecide that the District should be beauti- 
ful as well as sanitary and could consider 
artistic values in deciding what should be 
taken and what left. Are you listening, 
members of the Citizens’ Committee to Save 
Lafayette Square? A judge out in Chicago 
is giving you the answers, from a case right 
here in the District of Columbia, on which 
he based his decision to save the Garrick in 
Chicago. 

The Garrick case deals with the same val- 
ues, artistic and esthetic values, but differs 
in that it upholds the power of a city to 
deny & private owner the right to destroy 
his own property. Judge McKinlay was frank 
to say he knew of no similar case. Lawyers 
for the owners promptly said that the deci- 
sion would be appealed to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court. That decision will be one to 
watch for. Meanwhile, it is more than en- 
couraging to realize that there are a few 
Athenians among us in positions of influence. 
To return to the Chicago story of the Garrick 
Theater, and bearing in mind that the Be- 
lasco Theater here on Lafayette Square is in 
jeopardy, it is tronic to note that in Chicago 
@ court saved the Garrick, while here a 
courthouse may lose us the Belasco. 


8. $280, InTropucep sy Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 
“Sec. 18. The Administrator is authorized 


to conduct a joint study together with the 


National Capital Planning Commission and 
the Commission of Fine Arts, for the purpose 
of determining the feasibility of construct- 
ing, near the Supreme Court of the United 
States, adequate facilities to house the 
Court of Claims, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, and the Tax Court of the 


United States. As soon as practicable after — 4 


the date of enactment of this section, the 
Administrator shall submit a report on the 
results of such study, together with such 
reeommendations as he may deem advisable, 
to the Committees on Public Works of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Sec. 19. In keeping with the national 
policy of protecting and preserving historic 
American buildings and sites for the in- 
spiration and benefit of the people of the 
United States, the Administrator shall pre- 
serve and maintain the Dolly Madison House, 
the Benjamin Tayloe House; and the Belasco 
Theater, on Lafayette Square in the District 
of Columbia, for historical, cultural, and 
civic purposes. The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to restore the Belasco 
Theater to a condition at least equal to its 
condition at the time it was acquired by 
the Federal Government. The National Park 
Service, and the District of Columbia Recrea- 


tion Department, shall advise and assist the . 


Administrator in the restoration and man- 
agement of the Belasco Theater as a muni- 
cipal art center.” 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the 20th anniversary 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, I am happy to have this op- 
portunity of saluting the 2% million 
Americans of Ukrainian descent. 

The domination of the formerly inde- 
pendent countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by the Soviet Union is of continu- 
ing concern to the United States. The 
Ukraine was the first and largest of these 
independent countries to be taken into 
the Soviet Union in 1920. Since that 
time the Ukraine has been stripped 
forcibly of its culture, the profits of its 
economy, and many of its most talented 
citizens—of practically everything ex- 


cept an apparently undying desire for 


freedom and self-determination, kept 
alive by such organizations as the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica that speaks for its enslaved people 
in the Ukraine. This fall the Ukrainian 
Congress celebrates the 20th anniversary 
of its efforts in educating the American 
public of the desires of the captive na- 
tions for independence from Soviet rule. 

Although the Ukraine lost its inde- 
pendence in 1920, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress keeps us informed of recent atroci- 
ties of the Soviet Union and attempts 
at revolt in the Iron Curtain countries. 
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The present Soviet Government, led by 
Khrushchev, “The Hangman of the 
Ukraine,” has continued an oppressive 
policy as it did in the 1920’s and 1930's. 
Instead of mass slaughters, purges, and 
artificial famines, “silk glove’ methods 


1 - of subjection are used. A vast apparatus 


of subverters, infiltrators, and informers 
is active both within and without the 
Soviet Union. A man will not neces- 
sarily be sent to a slave labor camp, 
although they still exist; he will be de- 
prived of his job or arbitrarily decided 
against in a court. An action, whether 
truly subversive or not, will be reported 
by a fellow worker. It is necessary that 
the Soviet Government be less conspicu- 
ous in these tyrannical objectives, while 
Khrushchev tries to establish a favor- 
able impression of the Communist sys- 
tem throughout the world. Nevertheless 
his tactics are equally as effective as the 
strong-arm methods of Stalin 10 and 20 
years ago. It is sometimes easy to be 
deceived by the master salesman, Khru- 
shchev. I take pride in congratulating 
the Ukrainian Congress for working ar- 
dently to prevent the United States and 
the world from falling under his spell. 





The 1960 George E. Stringfellow Cancer 
Editorial Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C, OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dramatic battles going on in the 
world today is the one against cancer. 
The American Cancer Society, with its 
component State units, is leading the 
fight against this dread disease. Almost 
more difficult to overcome than the dis- 
ease itself is the ignorance of the general 
public with respect to the symptoms of 
and the cures for cancer. 

In 1946, George E. Stringfellow, of 
West Orange, organized and served as 
first president of the New Jersey division 
of the American Cancer Society. Each 
year since, Mr. Stringféllow has given 
awards which bear his name to the 
weekly and daily editors who write the 
best editorials in New Jersey on cancer. 
These awards have attracted national 
and international attention because of 
the amazing results that have been 
achieved in informing the public about 
cancer and what to do about it. 

George E. Stringfellow was an associ- 
ate of the late great Thomas A. Edison. 
He is one of New Jersey’s outstanding 
men, Few in the Nation have given so 
much to so many good works as he has. 

Among the outstanding accomplish- 
Ments of the New Jersey division under 
Mr. Stringfellow’s leadership are the 
following: 

First. The first development of a 
working relationship between the medi- 
cal profession and lay volunteers, 
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founded on a statement of responsibility 
made by George E. Stringfellow: 

It is the responsibility of the doctors to ad- 
vise how, where and for what medical facili- 
ties, programs and services, money shall be 
spent. 

It is the responsibility of the laymen to 
raise the money and to administer the funds 
in accordance with sound business practice. 


Second. A notable program in support 
of 47 cancer clinics in general hospitals. 

Third. Annual leadership and workers 
conferences which have proved to be an 
imaginative and successful experiment in 
the training of volunteers for cancer con- 
trol. 

Fourth. Total professional education 
program, demonstrating outstanding, ef- 
fective results and careful planning and 
program coordination with the medical 
profession. 

Fifth. Development of an outstanding 
medical film—The Cancer Detection Ex- 
amination, 1959— which is an invaluable 
teaching aid and is gaining recognition 
throughout the world. 

Sixth. Establishment of a medical- 
service plan for medically indigent cancer 
patients in New Jersey which has been 
recognized as the finest of its kind among 
the 60 divisions of the ACS. These sery- 
ices include cancer dressings, medica- 
tions, transportation, loan closet items, 
visiting nurse service, home care, nursing 
home care, and patient rehabilitation. 

Seventh. A program of continuing 
public education in cancer control 
through the use of alf public media to 
stimulate the practice of regular physical 
checkups and awareness to cancer’s seven 
danger signals. 

Eighth. Development of a strong and 
well integrated division with information 
services in each of New Jersey’s 21 coun- 
ties. 

Ninth. Production and development of 
a widely used film—‘“The Swift Sword”— 
for lay education, stressing the facts 
about cancer and the program of the 
New Jersey Division. 

Tenth. Creation of the mobile cancer 
information wnit which tours the State, 
bringing important information on can- 
cer to segments of the public not always 
reached by other media. 

This year’s editorials are exceptionally 
fine. Because of the interest of all citi- 
zens in fighting cancer, I ask unanimous 
consent to have them inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The 1960 
Stringfellow Cancer Editorial award for 
daily newspapers was won by Dot Patter- 
son for an editorial in the Paterson Eve- 
ning News entitled “You Don’t Have Can- 
cer.” The 1960 winner among weeklies 
was Florence Bodure for an editorial in 
the Hopewell Valley News entitled “Can- 
cer Crusade.” Here are the editorials. 

[From the Paterson Evening News] 
You Don'’r Have CANCER 
(By Dot Patterson) 

It was a gray February morning. 

A raw wind swept in from the East River, 
whipping up the trash in the gutters and 
bringing tears to my eyes. 

I was happy to step inside the warm in- 
terior of the Strang Cancer Prevention Clinic 
of Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied 
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I’d been duly prepared—had followed my 
instructions carefully—right down to the 
castor oil cocktail. 

Now I was about to undergo 2 complete 
head to toe, inside and out cancer preven- 
tion examination. 

It had seemed like a terrific idea for 
launching the 1960 cancer campaign in this 
area, telling the people just what goes into 
such an examination and its important place 
in cancer prevention. 

(Today marks the opening of Cancer Cru- 
sade Month, the annual fund-raising cam- 
paign of the American Cancer Society.) 

ENTHUSIASM WANES 


I wasn’t quite so enthusiastic when I 
stepped up to the reception desk at the 
Strang Clinic. I had an idea how my an- 
cestors must have felt as they walked out 
into the arena to face drooling liens. I was 
scared. 

Everyone secretly fears cancer. Not that 
we all suffer cancer phobia. But we've all 
seen it strike down close friends, family 
members, those we love and those we esteem. 

It’s only human to wonder, “Will it hit 
me?” 

‘At least that’s how I felt standing there 
waiting to be registered. 

I also wasn’t too happy about the prospect 
of the examination itself. I’d been reading 
up on the various steps. One in particular 
I was certain I could do without. “Proc- 
tosigmoidoscopy” was its impressive desig- 
nation. 

“Recommended for everyone over 40,” the 


literature had said. , 
I was beginning to wish I’d fibbed about 
my age. 


But a good hospital receptionist can calm 
the jitteriest nerves just by asking routine 
questions in a breezy, matter-of-fact way. 
Strang’s girl was good. My knees slowed in 
their knocking as I gave her the unexciting 
story of my life—where I was born, married 
or divorced, occupation, etc. 

Too soon, it was over and I was heading 
for the cashier’s desk to be checked in. 

“See you next year Mrs. Winkelman,” she 
called to a little woman who was just moving 
away as I stepped up. She looked to be in 
her late seventies and she moved toward the 
stairs and her examination with no apparent 
fear or hesitation. 

“It’s wonderful how they come back year 
after year,” the clinic cashier said, as she 
turned to me. 

“I’ve been here 12 years. I worked in the 
treatment area before that. It was heart- 
breaking. ; 

“There you saw so many people suffering 
and doomed, who might have been saved if 
only they’d been treated in time. 

THE OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 

“A this desk you see people who can live, 
who will not have to know the terrible tor- 
ture of cancer. The people who come here 
are’ well. Even if cancer should be discov- 
ered through this examination, it will. be in 
the early stages where it can be cured. 

“That's why we ask them to come back 
once a year for reexamination. This way we 
can be sure that cancer will never get a 
chance to dig in to the degree that it. will 
be incurable.” 

At the latest count, of a total of 34,664 
patients examined in 1 year, at Strang 12,465 
were reporting for annual reexamination. 

Faced with facts like these, who in his 
right mind (even a reporter) would want to 
forego being examined. 

On to the examining floor. At Strang this 
section takes in the entire second floor, and 
spreads out into the corridor conn the 
clinic to Memorial Hospital’s treatment area. 
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Here are located the pathology and X-ray de- 
ts. 


nhappily 
pounds * * * height 6 feet 2%. 
bathroom scale is .better. It makes me 3 


pounds lighter. 

Next the main examining room, lined with 
curtained cubicles along one wall, dressing 
rooms along the other. 

To one of these I was shown by an aide, 
handed a white and told to re- 
move all clothing except shoes and stockings. 

My turn came too soon. 

In the curtained cubicle I met Dr. G (all 
Strang clinic personnel must be nameless) 4 
pleasant assured young woman who spoke 
with an interesting trace of an accent. 

“Just sit on the table, please. Your first 
visit, isn’t it?” she asked looking over the 
record form before her. 

I nodded. 

QUESTIONS FIRST 

“I will have to ask you some questions,” 
she said in precise English. 

The questions were the usual aimed at get- 
ting a complete medical history. 

“Any operations?” the doctor opened. 

“Just the usual, tonsils, appendectomy.” 

“What year were your tonsils removed?” 

“That's a good question,” I thought. How 
could anyone remember back that far? Even 
my appendectomy some 20 years later. All 
I could remember was that it was the year 
it snowed on ving Day. I’m afraid 
I wasn’t much help to the patient doctor. 

We managed to get through measles, 
chicken pox, a radical antrum and down to 
my present state of well being. 

“Any lumps, swellings, persistent hoarse- 
ness, unnatural bleeding?” 

I could say “no” to all of these and I was 
thankful. But deep down inside, I still had 
that haunting fear that maybe I might be 

some cancer cells. If the exami- 
nation should turn up , how would 
I react? I wondered, how would I write the 
story? Would I be doing my own obit? 

Now Dr. G. was preparing to begin the 
actual examination. No more time to think. 

THE EXAMINATION STARTS 


With sure fingers, professional fingers, she 
examined my neck, behind my ears, under 
my jawbone. 

Apparently nothing unusual. At least 
there was nothing in her manner to indicate 
there might be. 

Then my eyes, inside my nostrils and 
mouth, my throat and the inner side of my 
lips, using a lighted scope. 

A few notes on the case record. 

Back to me. 

“Clasp your hands behind your head 
please, lean forward,” she requested. 

Then she was examining my breasts, then 
under my armpits. Her fingers slowed in 
their probing. She was carefully palpating 
the area under my right arm. 

“This is it,” I told myself, while my 
stomach zoomed down to my stockinged 
toes, “I’ve got it.” 

“Excuse me,” she said calmly. “I want 
Dr. L. to look at this.” 

She left me alone with my fear-chilled 
thoughts. 

I began thinking how I would go about 
breaking the news to my family. 

A figure briskly stepped through the cur- 
tains into the examining room, with my 
doctor at her side. 

“Dr. G. is always finding things in the 
armpit,” she remarked cheerily. 

I licked my dry lips and returned a wan 
smile. 

Then she too pressed her fingers gently 
but firmly over the area. 

“You do have a very small palpable mass 
there, but from its position and in view of 
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history, it does not indicate any malig- 
tang she announced when she had com- 
pleted her examination. 

“Every 2 months or so, check it. [If it 
should show any change have your doctor 
look at it. 

“I see by your chart you had a benign 
adenoma removed from the left side in 1948. 
This is in just about the same position on 
the opposite side. 

“Such masses often occur in women in 
your age. They represent natural fibro- 
cystic changes that come with advancing 
years. Usually they are benign. But they 
should be watched.” 


WORDS BRING RELIEF 


Her words brought deep relief, but did she 
have to mention “advancing years?” 

She smiled and left the booth. The ex- 
amination continued. 

“Please remove your shoes and stockings.” 

I did, and Dr. G went carefully over the 
soles of my feet. 

Certain rare but deadly forms of cancer 
begin in such widely separated places of the 
anatomy as the bottoms of the feet and the 
eyeballs. 

“We take no chances,” said Dr. G. 

A papanicolaou smear and an iodine stain 
test to spot cervical or uterine cancer came 
next; completely painless, except for a slight 
sting from the iodine. 

All over now but the proctoscopy. 

A digital examination can be counted on 
to detect a fairly high percentage of rectal 
cancers, but once a person reaches the high 
incidence years (over 40), more effective 
measures are required if early detection is 
to be achieved. Tiny lesions and polyps that 
may give advance warning of cancer can only 
be seen during proctosigmoidoscopy. They 
cannot be felt in the very early stages when 
chances of cure are best. 

In less time than it took to write this 
description, my examination was over. 

“Nothing to it,” I can truthfully say. I 
could hardly describe it as uncomfortable. 


AND THEN IT WAS OVER 


“That's it,” I heard Dr. G. saying. “You 
may get dressed now. Before you leave 
please go to the X-ray room for a chest 
X-ray. Dr. Day will be waiting for you in 
his office when you've finished.” 

So far, I was sure I’d made a pretty good 
score. 

All of the pamphlets I’d read said they’d 
be doing biopsies or holding consultations 
if anything suspicious had turned up. 

I was feeling much relieved but not en- 
tirely convinced. 

In the X-ray department I was given a 
metal numbering tag: It was like lining up 
in the bakery on Saturday morning. I was 
number 13. 

“Good thing I’m not superstituous,” I 
thought. 

While I waited to be called I picked some 
literature: from a table. It was a pamphlet 
describing chest X-rays and what to expect. 

“Does it hurt?” a young girl sitting next 
to me asked. “I’ve never had an X-ray.” 

“No more than having your picture taken,” 
I assured her. 

In about 5 minutes my name was called. 

I walked into a small windowless room. 

“Take off your jacket and step over here,” 
the pretty technician directed, at the same 
time reaching out for my case record and 
the numbered tag. 

“Lean forward. Put chin here: 

Breathe deeply. Hold your breath when I 
gay hold.” 

“Breathe * * * hold. Breathe * * * hold, 
that’s all. Thank you.” 

The examination was over. 

I'd gone through the mill. 

Dr. Day's office and the answers were just 
down the hall. 
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I walked out into the corridor and head 
back to the main section of the Sueae 
Clinic. 

Young men in crisp white uniforms walked 
to me on white, rubber-soled shoes. ‘ 

A patient in a wheelchair was being 
wheeled toward me by a uniformed — 
nurse * * * a young man, maybe 30. a 

Does he have it? I wondered. Is he one | 
of the doomed? I said a quick prayer for 
him as he rolled past. 

I stopped to study the names of the doc 
tors listed on a directory board on the wall, 
There were some big names there. One 
mighty familiar ... Dr. George T. Pack, ine 
ternationally known cancer surgeon and neo- 
plastic specialist. Hundreds of Paterson areq 
people owe their lives to his skill. The © 
Lendrim Tumor Clinic, of Paterson Genera] ~ 
Hospital was organized by Dr. Pack. For § 
many years he served as its consultant, 

I went through the swinging doors back 
into the Strang Clinic and into the office 
of Dr. Emerson Day, director. 

Our previous meetings had been by phone, 
As usual, Dr. Day looked nothing like the 
image I had created. Youngish, sandy hair- 
ed and breezy manner, I could hardly believe 
he was one of the country’s leading figures § 
in the fight against cancer ... author of & 
many papers and serious, informative arti. | 
cles. 

He greeted me with a boyish grin anda | 
firm handshake. = 


THE GOOD NEWS 


“T’ve got good news. 

“You’ve nothing to worry about. Well § 
have the reports on the tests from the @ 
laboratory in a few days and from what we've © 
seen so far, you can be pretty sure you don’t —§ 
have cancer.” (This was confirmed by Dr, © 
Day about a week later.) Fs 

A few pleasantries and we said goodby. m { 

At the reception desk I checked out and § 
picked up an appointment card for next § 
year. _—. 

It was 5 minutes past 12 by the lobby § 
clock, I'd registered at 9:15. % 

I walked out into the February afternoon. 

The raw wind from the East River caught 
my breath but I didn’t feel it. i 

The sky was gray. There were snow flur- 
ries in the air, but for me it was spring, 
and the sun was shining. 

To every passerby I wanted to shout, 

“I don’t have cancer.” 


[From the Hopewell Valley News] 
CANCER CRUSADE 
(By Florence Bodure) 


When we speak of a “crusade” most of 
us think of a monumental movement by a 
body of zealous believers in some specific 
field of endeavor. When this is applied to 
the “Cancer Crusade” now underway it is 
surely true with the exception that all of 
the little, everyday citizens of the land are 
the crusaders, or can be if they support the 
drive for funds now underway to maintain 
the search for a cause and cure of the most Jf 
dreaded disease. = 


The word “crusade” is most appropriate for 
the groups of volunteers who give their time 
and efforts to contact their neighbors for’ 
contributions, These women realize the fact 
that cancer is no respector of persons and 
may strike from the cradle to the grave. 
Wealth is no deterrent, neither is the strict- 
est observance of proper living, nor the 
manner of work by which a man or woman 
makes their livelihood. The killer claims jf 
innocent babes, important public figures, {| 
parents of families and even the most dedi- 
cated of religious workers. 

Another very important group of crusad- 
ers are the research workers in the labora- 
tories all over the world. These dedicated 
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1960 


scientists work quietly in their routine jobs. 
There is no drama, no self praise to be 
found among them. They are ordinary peo- 

like you and me, with a job to do. The 
fact that this involves day-to-day monotony 
jn a position which in most cases pays less 
money than you or I earn, does in no way 
deter them from their “crusade” against 
‘man’s enemy, cancer. They will be the 
ones who find the answer to the cancer 
problem, but it must be our money which 
keeps the bunsen burners busy in the la- 
poratories to bring the answer at the earliest 
date. 

The “crusade” is now in full swing. Give 
to the most of your ability to help place 
cancer in the medical history books and 
not on the front pages of the newspapers. 





Negro Federal Judges, 1863 to 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RecorpD, I in- 





‘clude the following report of the Na- 


tional Bar Association at their midwest- 
ern regional conference, submitted by 
Edward B. Toles, chairman of the com- 
mittee on judiciary, on April 30, 1960, in 
Chicago, IIl.: 
Necro FeperaL Jupces, 1863-1960 
(By Edward B. Toles, chairman, committee 
on judiciary) 

Almost a century has passed since the 
great Emanicipator, President Abraham Lin- 
coln issued his Emancipation Proclamation 
of September 22, 1862, and a half century 
has elapsed since the 1910 census listed 779 
Negro lawyers out of a population of 9,800,000 
Negroes. 

Today the number of Negro lawyers is 
More than 4,000, but since 1945 when Prés- 
ident Harry S. Truman appointed the first 
Negro Federal judge, Irvin C. Mollison of 
Chicago, Ill., to a lifetime term on the US. 


‘Customs Court only three Negro lifetime 


Federal judges have been appointed. And 
there still has never been appointed a Negro 
Pederal district court Judge among the more 
than 225 district court judges of the 86 
district courts in the 50 States. 

For 35 years since the organization in 
1925 of the National Bar Association repre- 
senting 4,000 Negro lawyers of the United 
States, reolutions at the association’s an- 
nual meetings have been adopted directing 
attention to Presidents of the United States 
of the inadequate Negro representation on 
the Federal judiciary and requesting the ap- 
point of more Negro lawyers to the Federal 
judiciary. 

Perhaps it would not be completely fair 
to say that the association’s pleas to the 
Chief Executives have had little effect but 
in the 35 years of the Association's exist- 
ence, Presidential appointment of Negro Fed- 
eral judges has crept at a snail’s pace from 
the first Presdential appointment of a Dis- 
trict of Columiba justice of the peace on 
December 17, 1901, to the present three Negro 
members of the Federal judiciary appointed 
for life. But meanwhile in this span of 
60 years, the Negro population has increased 
from 7 million in 1901 to 20 million in 1960, 
and still there has never been appointed a 
Negro Federal district judge in history. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Only 12 Negro lawyers have been appointed 
judges by U.S. Presidents in the entire his- 
tory of the U.S. Federal judiciary. They in- 
clude three Federal judges appointed for 
life, six Judges appointed to the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia and three 
judges to the Virgin Islands District Court. 

It was more than 60 years after the first 
Negro lawyer, Macon Allen, was regularly 
admitted to the bars of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts in 1844 that the first Negro judge, 
Robert H. Terrell, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt on December 17, 
1901, as 1 of 10 justices of the peace for the 
District of Columbia for a term of 4 years. 
Upon creation of the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia by Congress in 1909 
the commissioned justices of the peace in- 
cluding Judge Terrell, who had been reap- 
pointed, composed the first bench of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Presidential appointment of a Negro law- 
yer to the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia came some 40 years after John 
8S. Rock, first Negro lawyer to practice before 
the U.S. Supreme Court was admitted by 
the Court on motion of the famed abolition- 
ist, Senator Charles Sumner of Massachu- 
setts, on March 1, 1865. 

The 1901 appointment followed by some 
30 years the election of Judge Jonathan 
Jasper Wright, first Negro State supreme 
court justice, who was elected in 1870 to a 
full 6-year term as associate justice of the 
South Carolina supreme court. He was the 
first Negro lawyer to be admitted to the bar 
of Pennsylvania in 1866. 

The South Carolina reports (vol. 1 (1871) 
through 8 (1876)) are replete with full and 
concurring opinions of Justice Wright. 
Three opinions delivered by Mr. Justice 
Wright are cited in Creighton v. Pringle, 3 
S.C. (1871); Reading v. S.C. R.R. 3 8.C. 1 
(1871); Hair v. .Blease, 8 S.C. 63 (1876). 
Other Negro judges prior to 1900 were Judge 
Miffin W. Gibbs elected a municipal judge 
in Little Rock, Ark., in 1873 and Judge George 
L. Ruffin appointed judge in Boston, Mass. 
He also served two terms in the legislature 
and two terms in the Boston City Council; 
Judge Joseph E. Lee was elected municipal 
judge of Jacksonville, Fla., in 1890. 

Notwithstanding such ample precedent, 
Presidential appointment of a Negro Federal 
judge took almost a half century after Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation of Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, the Civil War, adoption of 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th constitutional 
amendments in 1865, 1868, and .1870, re- 
spectively. ; 

Indeed, the election and service from 1869 
to 1901 of 22 Negro Congressmen, including 
2 Senators, 6 of whom were lawyers, witnessed 
no Presidential appointments of Negro Fed- 
eral judges to the U.S. courts. Following 
the 1901 appointment and for 30 years, this 
single token appointment the Federal judge- 
ship to the District of Columbia’s municipal 
court, was charitably doled out as the Negro 
lawyer’s sole participation in the Federal ad- 
ministration of justice by Presidents, Demo- 
cratic and Republican alike, from T. R. 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, to Franklin D. Roosevelt. However, 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt extended and 
enlarged Negro participation in the Federal 
judicial process when he appointed William 
H. Hastie U.S. district judge for the Virgin 
Islands in 1937 for a term of 4 years. Thus 
in 36 years the Negro lawyer had achieved the 
distinction of having two minor Federal 
jJudgeships for 4-year terms but not the in- 
dependence and power of lifetime tenure ap- 
pointments accorded to Federal district court 
judgeships. 

The Federal judiciary has over 235 Federal 
district Judges, but no Negro lawyer has ever 
been appointed. At least 15 Negro Federal 





A6G59 
district Judges should be appointed by the 
President to represent 20 million Negro diti- 
zens of the United States, in the U.S. district 
courts at Los Angeles, Calif.; District of Co- 
lumbia; Iil.; Detroit, Mich; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Newark, N.J.; New York City; 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 
FEDERAL JUDGES AS POLITICAL PATRONAGE 


Historically the Federal judiciary from 
the Supreme Court down, has been consid- 
ered part of the political patronage system. 
and while the National Bar Association is in 
full agreement with other bar associations 
and lawyers generally in sponsoring a move~- 
ment to remove the selection of Judges from 
partisan politics yet any proposed manner 
of selection of judges must include the se- 
lection of Negro judges on a nonpartisan 
basis as well. We thoroughly agree with 
Chief Justice Warren’s criticism of the 
“haphazard method of appointing judges” 
in an American Bar Association address in 
1954 and we are fully in accord with the 
1954 report of the Standing Committee on 
the Federal Judiciary of the American Bar 
Association that Federal judges should not 
be considered as a “part of political patron- 
age and that the best man available for 
the office of judge regardless of his political 
strength or background or party service 
should be named and if this be done our 
courts would gain stature, quality, dignity 
and respect.” 

(The American Bar Association in 1943 
elected a Negro Justice James S. Watson of 
New York the first to be admitted since 
1912 when three Negroes who were not 
known to the Negroes were accepted. The 
same year the Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
opened its membership to Negro attorneys. 
The Chicago Bar Association. first accepted 
Negro members in 1945 but many other State 
and city bar associations still do not accept 
Negro members. Nonacceptance of Negro 
lawyers caused the formation of the National 
Bar Association in 1925 and the Cook 
County Bar Association in 1914 and others.) 

However, it would appear that the present 
system of Federal judicial appointments 
may not easily be discontinued without con- 
stitutional changes as long as our Constitu- 
tion provides that the President shall nomi- 
nate—and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint judges of 
the Supreme Court and all other officers of 
the United States. The United States Sen- 
ate would and has proved an insurmount- 
able barrier to any changes in senatorial 
courtesy. . 

United States Circuit Court Judge J. Earl 
Major, in an address delivered at the Chi- 
cago Bar Association’s annual meeting June 
21, 1956, said that while the Jacksonian 
philosophy, “To the victor belongs the 
spoils,” has been generally and widely re- 
pudiated, it still prevails with all its ugly im- 
plications in the appointment of members 
of the Federal judiciary. Judge Major 
stated, “I doubt if there is a single judge in 
this circuit who would have been appointed 
at the time he was if his politics had been 
different.” Continuing Judge Major related 
a@ record of presidential appointments to 
Federal judgeships according to party af- 
filiations as listed in an article in the Wis- 
consin Law Review (1948). 

For our purpose in this report we have 
begun with the appointment of the first Ne- 
gro judge by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1901. The following list of appointments 
would appear to indicate that one Negro Re- 
publican judge, Robert H. Terrell was con- 
sistently appointed by both Democratic and 
Republican Presidents until his death in 
1925. 

Theodore Roosevelt appointed 69 Repub- 
licans, 2 Democrats, and 1 Independent. 
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‘William Howard Taft, 37 Republicans and 
8 ‘Democrats. Taft’s defense to criticism 
that he had appointed too many Democrats 
was that most of such appointments were 
in the South where a qualified Republican 
could not be found. 

Woodrow Wilson appointed 71 Democrats 
and 1 Republican. 

Warren G. Harding, 43 Republicans and 
1 Democrat. 

Calvin Coolidge, 
Democrats. 

Herbert Hoover, 42 Republicans and 7 
Democrats. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, during his first two 
terms, had a perfect record in keeping Re- 
publicans off the bench—he appointed 104 
Democrats and 2 Independents. Among 
Roosevelt’s Democratic appointments was 
the first Negro Democratic judge of the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Columbia, 
Judge Armond W. Scott. He was later to 
appoint the second Negro Federal judge in 
history and the first Negro judge of the 
Territorial District Court of the Virgin Is- 
lands, William H. Hastie, in 1937. 

One contem writer, Richard Bar- 
dolph, stated that the Roosevelt appoint- 
ment of Hastie to the Virgin Islands Dis- 
trict Court coincided with a political crisis 
for which the advancement of a prominent 
Negro promised relief. The writer further 
stated that “with strong suppport from the 
NAACP, influential Harvard Law School 
friends among alumni, and professors and 
prominent Negroes he was urged upon Mr. 
Roosevelt. Confirmation of his appoint- 
ment was blocked for months in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee by Senator East- 
Lanp, and when his name was finally sent 
to the Senate floor opponents of confirma- 
tion thundered against his highly active 
NAACP affiliations.” 

President Harry S. Truman with a deter- 
mination to give Negro lawyers more recog- 
nition, appointed the first Negro Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals’ judge in history 
(the second highest judgeship in the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, and a lifetime position) Vir- 
gin Islands, Gov. William H. Hastie, in 1949. 

Richard Bardolph, in his book, “The Negro 
Vanguard,” wrote that “in 1948, Hastie cam- 
paigned energetically for Truman—while 
the President's very Cabinet members hung 
back, convinced that his cause was lost. 
Soon after his reelection, Truman, pressed to 
appoint several Negro judges disappointed 
the race’s expectation by naming only one, 
but the disappointment was tempered by 
the fact that the place went to Hastie and 
that it was a seat on the exalted Court of 
Appeals.” 

President Truman had already created 
another first, for he appointed the first 
Negro Federal judge to a lifetime position 
in the U.S. Customs Court in 1945. He was 
Irvin C. Mollison of Chicago, Ill. President 
Truman later appointed another additional 
judge to the District of Columbia municipal 
court, Judge Andrew A. Howard of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1950 for a 10-year term. 

President Eisenhower thus far has ap- 
pointed a Negro judge to the U.S. Customs 
Court, a lifetime position, in 1957—Judge 
Scovel Richardson of Missouri, former Eisen- 
hower appointee as Chairman of the US. 
Pardon and Parole Board. 

Judge Austin Fickling was appointed to 
replace retiring Judge Armond W. Scott to 
the District of Columbia municipal court 
bench in 1956. Judge Walter A. Gordon was 
appointed judge of the Virgin Islands dis- 
trict court in 1958. _ 

In 60 years under 9 Presidents, the Negro 
Federal judiciary appointments number only 
12 (only 8 are lifetime appointments) and 
not a single U.S. district court judge, even 
though there is an immediate and pressing 
need for additional judges. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court, ad- 


64 Republicans and 4 
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dressing the opening session of the American 
Bar Association on August 25, 1958, gave a 
gloomy picture of one of the most serious 
problems facing the bench and bar today— 
the problem of crowded trial calendars that 
make it impossible for cases to be reached for 
trial for many months. He said that our 
US. district courts are saddled with a back- 
log of 70,000 cases—enough to keep all of the 
district judges busy for more than & year 
even if not another case is filed. “No new 
judgeships have been authorized for more 
than 4 years and during that period we 
have lost three positions as the result of the 
expiration of judgeships created on a tem- 
porary basis. The Congress had before it, 
recommendations by the Judicial Conference 
for 45 additional judgeships, many of which 
‘were contained in the omnibus bill intro- 
duced as long ago as 1955.” 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


A Time.magazine report (Sept. 7, 1959) 
states that “in 1953, when the Repub- 
lican Eisenhower administration took over 
after 20 years of Democratic rule, Democrats 
held 80 percent of all Federal judgeships. 
That figure has since been whittled down to 
about 50 percent and the Democratic Senate 
fearing more attrition has pigeonholed many 
Eisenhower judicial nominations (25 lay un- 
confirmed last week) and has refused for 
3 years to act on an urgent administration 
bill to create 45 new judges’ jobs in areas 
where docket backlogs delay decisions by as 
much as 3% years.” 

A Cook County Bar Association (Chicago, 
Til.), representing 400 Chicago Negro lawyers, 
on June 29, 1959, issued a report on “Racial 
Integration in the Chicago Judiciary,” stated 
that the Negro in Chicago represents the 
largest racial voting strength and the small- 
est representation of judges. In spite of the 
recognized voting strength of the Negro, the 
Negro lawyer is not represented proportion- 
ately on the bench and in administrative 
agencies even though Negroes represent more 
than 20 percent of Chicago’s 3.9 million 
population. Of the city’s 1,841,598 regis- 
tered voters, an estimated half million are 
Negro. Of the 109 Federal and State judges, 
only, 3 hold elective office and 3 judges are 
not ‘enough for a half million voters. Rec- 
ognition and appreciation of the Negro po- 
tential should be ungrudgingly shown by 
prompt judicial appointments when avail- 
able which the major political parties have 
conveniently or intentionally avoided the 
report continued. 

The Chicago Defender, commenting on the 
bar report in an editorial on August 19, 
1959, entitled “Bias Against Negro Lawyers,” 
stated that there is no Negro representation 
among the eight Federal judges who preside 
over the US. district court. The Negro 
population’s numerical strength certainly 
entitles it to a larger ratio of representation 
on the bench. Both major political parties 
have deliberately ignored that fact. They 
have had ample opportunities to give equi- 
table recognition to the Negro lawyers. The 
report is a challenge also to Negro political 
leaders of both parties. They. have a respon- 
sibility to demand and secure for their con- 
stituents equal and fair allotment of all 
political benefits and patronage, including 
the favored positions of judges. Chicago 
has more Negro lawyers than New York or 
any other city in the United States. 

There are many among them who would 
make excellent judges. It is a shame that 
such able men should be victimized by a 
blind, unjust, and indefensible discrimina- 


tory policy. 


of New York: “The Federal judicial system 
reeks with Jim Crowism in terms of appoint- 
ments. 

“Not a single colored American or Puerto 
Rican has been appointed in the history of 
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the Department of Justice as a Federal dis. 
trict Judge in the entire continental Uniteg 
States. Not only are there no Federal dig. 
trict judges, but the participation of non- 
whites and Puerto Ricans on Federal grand 
juries is almost nil or at the very most, q 
token of one. It is further a disgrace to note 
the number of nonwhite and Puerto Rican 
Federal attorneys. Here again it is zero or 
at best one token appointment.” : 

The Christian Science Monitor (Mar. SS 
1959) reported that a Republican Natio: 
Committee report on the party’s 1958 show. | 
ing in the northern Negro district’ stated 
that “In a close nationwide election the vote - 
of Negroes may well be crucial in determin- 
ing which party wins the Presidency.” The 
report continued “Republicans should put © 
more emphasis in the next 2 years on im. ff 
plementing their civil rights position by Ff 
securing tangible advances for Negroes in the | 
party organization and in public office, 7 
Wise of their patronage power in both Fed- © 
eral and State Governments they can do Ff 
much to solidify Negro support for Republi- | 
can candidates in 1960.” = 

One official put it this way: “Negroes like 
all other racial, religious or nationality — 
groups are strongly influenced by personal ~ 
loyalties; when leaders of their group are # 
given recognition the impact is widespread.” 7 

THE NEGRO VOTE = 

In the past 10 years, all American politics | 
have buckled under one of the great move. “F 
ments of the age—mass migration of millions } 
of American Negroes from the South to the | 
large industrial cities of the North and West, — 

Negroes now hold the political balance of © 
power in America’s six biggest cities, New — 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, © 
Detroit, and Cleveland. 4 

These cities in turn dominate States that ~ 
cast 181 electoral votes, just 88 votes short © 
of the majority necessary for election. 4 

Almost 40 percent of all American Negroes F 
live in the North and West and each day sees — 
hundreds follow the trek northward. 

The phenomenal Negro concentration of 
six of the biggest voting States of the coun. © 
try, New York, California, Pennsylvania, ~ 
Tlinois, Michigan, and Ohio make the num- § 
ber of electoral votes cast by these States 
enough to control any election. 4 

Carl T. Rowan, writing in Ebony maga- | 
gine (November 1959), stated that “in 1948 7 
Harry Truman carried the crucial States of © 
California by 17,865 votes, Illinois by 33,612, 7 
and Ohio by 7,107, and in each State the — 
Negro vote. was decisive. Had 16 percent | 
more Negroes voted Republican in that elec- Ff 
tion, Thomas Dewey would have been Presie | 
dent.” That was 12 years ago. 

News columnist Edwin A. Lahey, writing 
in the Chicago Dally News (Jan. 16, 1960) 
stated: 

“About 3 million Negro voters could dé- | 
termine the outcome of a closely contested 7 
presidential campaign. 

“There are the voters who live in the 
Negro ghettos of Chicago, Los Angeles, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, — 
Baltimore, and New York. Their concen- ] 
tration is the essence of the political prob- 
lem. 

“In each of these cities, the Negroes, if 
voting as a bloc, could give candidate A & 
majority of perhaps a half dozen votes im 
each State. No matter how thin the ma- 
jority, candidate A would have the whop- 
ping big electoral college vote of Dlinois, | 
California, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, | 
Maryland, and New York.” 

The Negro thus holds a powerful bargaim- 9 
ing card and political leaders may be wise @ 
in granting more Federal patronage and @ 
herein lies the basis of the National Bar @ 
Association’s request for greater recognition 
of the Negro lawyer in the Federal judiciary. 
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The present number of judges on the U.S. 
courts and the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appointed by the Presi- 
dent are listed below: 


The Judiciary of the United States 








Number 
of Term 
Judges 
Supreme Court of the United 9 | Life. 
tates. 
U.S. Court of Customs and Pat- 5 Do. 
ent Appeal 
U.S. Cictone, DE ctnimspitienaaie 9 Do. 
U.8. Court of Claims...........-.. 5 Do, 
Tax Court of the United States_.- 16 Do. 
U.S. courts of appeals._...........- 70 Do. 
U.S. district judges.............-.. 235 Do. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGES 
een Tete osc tics eck’ 1 | 8 years. 
EE CON. 5 malo iniciineniopiietncine 1 Do, 
SY Jit cc enncerdcanaunaesnes 1 Do. 
SPORT... - ore cwewewewncecccweeee- 1 | 4 years. 
THE MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Municipal court of appeals. -_.-... 3 | 10 years. 
Municipal court for the District 16 De. 


of Columbia. 





The National Bar Judiciary Committee 
recommends that the association seek per- 
sonal commitments from candidates for the 
Presidency for appointment of Negro lawyers 
to the following positions, on the Federal 
Judiciary when vacancies occur. 

Supreme Court of the United States: One 
Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices; 
one Negro Associate Justice to the next 
yacancy on the Court should be appointed. 

U.S. Circuit Courts of Appeals: 

There are 70 U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
judges and there should be seven Negro 
judges appointed to the next vacancies in 
the following six circuits. One Negro judge 
in each Circuit and two Negro judges in the 
District of Columbia Circuit. 

District of Columbia Circuit: Nine judges. 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, 
Vermont): Six judges. 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virgin Islands): Seven judges, 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee): Six judges. 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Wisconsin, In- 
diana): Six judges. 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam): Ten judges. 

' US. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: 
Five judges; there should be one Negro judge 
appointed. 

U.S. Customs Courts: Nine judges; there 


"are two Negro members already. 


U.S. Court of Claims: Five judges; there 
should be one Negro member appointed. 

Tax Court of the United States: 16 judges; 
there are 16 judges and 2 Negro members to 
this court should be appointed. 

U.S. district Judges: 235 judges; there are 
Over 235 US. district Judges in the 50 States 
of the Nation, including 48 States and the 
districts created for the new States of Alaska 
and Hawaii and the District of Columbia. 
There are no Negro district judges and there 
should be at least 15 appointed in the fol- 
lowing districts which has a total of 105 





judges: 

Recom- 

mend 

State Judges Negro 

appoint- 

ments 
PNR Se Ser ee 18 1 
a a a a 12 1 
cea & 1 
NOW YOTK. . 5. ccccccceccestccne 28 2 
a x 1 
> Pennsylvania..................-.- 16 1 
District of Columbia...........-.- ib $ 
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Courts of the District of Columbia: In 
addition to the jurisdiction exercised as 
constitutional courts under article III, of 
the Constitution, the US. Court of 
Appeals (composed of 9 judges) and the 
US. District Court (composed of 15 
judges) in the District of Columbia de- 
termine cases on many local matters in the 
District of Columbia whose population is 
over half Negro. 

This jurisdiction was conferred upon 
these courts by the Congress in the exercise 
of the exclusive sovereignty over the District 
of Columbia delegated it under article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution. 


The judiciary of the municipal court of 
apepals composed of 8 judges and the 
municipal court for the District of Columbia 
composed of 16 judges, both courts created 
by Congress, are appointed by the President 
for 10-year terms in the same manner as 
the judges of the U.S. constitutional courts. 

Since Negroes constitute 53 percent of the 
District’s population of, 850,000, at least half 
of the judges in the U.S. district court, U.S. 
circuit court of appeals, and the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, all 
sitting in the District of Columbia, shoyld 
be Negro. 

One of the reasons for forestalling con- 
gressional action in granting home rule for 
the District is to prevent Negroes from vot- 
ing, for certainly more Negro judges would 
be elected if the District had home rule. 


CONCLUSION 


There can be no question but that there 
are many qualified Negro lawyers available 
for Presidential appointment as district 
court judges to the Federal judiciary. ~« 

Over 60 cases in the US. Supreme 
Court have been presented by Negro lawyers 
for the NAACP, and the NAACP legal’ de- 
fense and educational fund in which there 
were favorable decisions on major constitu- 
tional issues other than a denial of certiorari 


to enforce Negro citizens’ constitutional 


Negro voting rights. 

Recent desegregation lunch counter sit-in 
cases and school integration cases may add 
to the Federal court dockets for years to 
come. There is now an even more urgent 
need for Presidential appointment of Negro 
Federal district court judges. 
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from 1915 to 1960. public relations, Kansas City, Kans. 
Presidential appointment of Negro judges to U.S. courts 
1863 to 1960 Appointed by President Date Term 
oS Geet Court of Appeals: Judge William H. | Harry 8. Truman............. Life. 
astie 
U.8. Customs Court: 
SOGES IFW 0, PER cnvciracsdnactpesotagetloncesthcccecsivdimesanalal Do. 
Judge Scovel Richardson... ................-.---- wight D, Eisenhower..... = Do, 
U.S. District Court, Virgin Islands: 
TE WOE CRE Sa tcccesinbecemtuccwmosuiesa beeen Bie de eae years. 
Judge Herman Moore.-.....................-...- shtea - sn D. Roosevelt........ Retired 1957 
SE PN Ee. Citi nitcndupannsncnbcsine foasitnltlltcnnnbiicdastsaiainiiaesinimiiaeetl 
Municipal court for the District of Columbia: 
Judge Andrew Howard.........................- Harry 8. Truman............. 10 years. 
Judge Austin Fickling..........................- Dwight D. Eisenhower. -...... Do. 
Fades Arison W, BOGGS oc ccccasinncaniuncceoee Franklin D, Roosevelt........ 4 years, 
ee nacbichenbeedbeniinct bbineutiiims pices Micindiatsbectinneteniauminbeiiaaa Do, 
Kann di ciiiimeallln ibitibelsainanaicnasciputie pee nclekypahanadentedwantendanl be” as Retired 
Judge James A, Cobb_........-.....--------s---- Calvin Coolidge...........-... 4 years. 
Reappointed, term expired March 1934......| Herbert ©. Hoover_........... 4 Gig ae 
Fudge Embry GORtE << iscnkoncncdccadedenocetes Harry 8. Truman............. 10 years. : 
det. 15, 1959. 
Judge Robert H. Terrell..................--..... Theodore Roosevelt........... 4 years. 


(First appointed justice of the peace and re- 
ap — for 4 years by President Roose- 


What the South Means by States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
will recall, I took occasion last week on 
the House floor to offer my support and 





sympathy to the distinguished Governor 


of New York and the so-called liberals of - 


this legislative body who were desirous 
of showing that the 10th amendment 
concept of States rights was applicable 
in the matter of the contempt citations 
recently served upon various officials of 
the New York Port Authority. 

A fine newspaper in my congressional 
district, the Laurel Leader-Call, has seen 
fit to comment on the speech I made on 
the floor and also to include an excellent 
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letter from the executive secretary of 
the Laurel Chamber of Commerce in 
their editorial of August 27, entitled 
“New York and New Jersey Discover 
What South Means by States Rights.” I 
commend the reading of this editorial 
and letter by all thoughtful people. 
The editorial follows: 
New YorK anp New Jersey Discover WHAT 
Souru MEans sy StaTes RIGHTS 


“Curses are like young chickens, and still 
come home to roost.” (Arabian proverb.) 

The Governors of New York and New Jersey 
have reason to ponder that quotation as the 
result of what happened in the Congress this 
week. 

They were forced by circumstance to raise 
the issue of States rights during the debate 
en contempt citations for officials of the 
New York Port Authority. 

The citations were issued by the House 
Judiciary Committee in an effort to get 
some records from the two-State New York 
Port Authority. 

Representative Wi.114M M. Cotmer, in his 
best south Mississippi accent, spoke in sup- 
port of the New York-New Jersey position. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller and others 
had telegraphed asking CoLmeEr’s help. 

Cotmer replied: “If my memory and my 
knowledge of the political philosophy prac- 
ticed by these gentlemen while serving as 
Governor is correct * * * they have uniformly 
followed a pattern of centralization as op- 
posed to the constitutional theory of States 
rights. 

“I want to assure them that they have my 
deepest and most sincere sympathy in this 
instance where they find the shoe on the 
other foot.” 

Owen L. Neathery, executive secretary of 
the Laurel Chamber of Commerce, also got 
an opportunity to tell the New Yorkers what 
he thought about the situation. 

The secretary of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce had written Neathery for his 
support of their position. 

Neathery replied, in part, as follows: “I 
was very happy to receive your letter. and 
to learn that there were others interested 
in the principle of a limited Federal Govern- 


._ment, in line with what the writers of the 


Federal Constitution very carefully spelled 
out. 

“Frankly, as I read your first two para- 
graphs, I found myself checking the address 
on the letterhead to make sure that the let- 
ter was not from Brooklyn, Miss. 

“For many years the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from this region, and particularly those 
from the State of Mississippi have fought a 
losing battle in Congress to protect the rights 
of the individual States from Federal en- 
croachment. Many times from the floor of 
Congress and from public platforms they 
have pointed out that the laws being passed, 
and the decisions of the courts, were far 
more widespread in their coverage than their 
proponents would admit. 

“But every time they effectively proved a 
legal point, they were condemned and 
damned by people in other areas for trying 
to maintain what is sometimes called ‘the 
southern way of life.” You have been led 
into a morass of federalized government 
while being willingly blindfolded by that 
catch-all phrase, “The rights of every man.’ 

“You should not be surprised to learn 
that the same Federal Government that can 
tell a sovereign State how it must operate its 
State-supported schools, how it must con- 
duct its primary elections, and other State 
functions; and that the same Federal Gov- 
ernment that can tell a city how it must op- 
erate its municipal parks, golf courses and 
swimming pools, certainly has the right to 
interfere in the operation of an interstate 
operation. 
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“Don’t misunderstand my point of view. 
Iam not taking the attitude that “They did 
it to us therefore they should do it to you.’ 
I think you are entirely right in your posi- 
tion, and have called this matter to the at- 
tention of our own Congressman, the Hon- 
orable W. M. Couimer, of Mississippi, vice 
chairman of the Rules Committee. 

“I might suggest to you and your board, 
however, that the solution to your problem 
is not going to be Solved until you send to 
Congress someone who has a different view- 
point than Congressman EMANUEL CELLER. If 
your chamber has not already done so, might 
I suggest that they conduct courses in action 
course in practical politics, as outlined by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and get your people actively interested in the 
type of man that is representing them in the 
Halis of Congress.” g 

Federal intervention in State affairs is an 
old subject in the South. 

It has been observed all the way from the 
days of the carpetbaggers in Mississippi to 
the days of the soldiers in Little Rock. 

It’s interesting to note other States are 
now beginning to understand what the 
southerners were talking about, 





The 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is quite obvious that many 
persons do not realize how closely their 
welfare, their opportunities for jobs, for 
education, health services, old age and 
disability pensions, and a decent liveli- 
hood are affected by decisions of the 
Congress and the President, or by the 
failure of the Congress and the President 
to act on important and essential issues. 

WHAT CONGRESS MEANS TO YOU 


The power of the Federal Government 
is divided among the executive branch 
under the President, the legislative 
branch under the Congress, and the 
judicial branch under the courts. It is 
not possible to properly understand your 
Congress without understanding its rela- 
tionship with the executive department. 
Because decisions or indecision by Con- 
gress and the President and his Cabinet 
Officers, affect each and every citizen, it 
is of extreme importance for all of us to 
know our Government and to know how 
it functions, and to understand the basic 
issues which have a far-reaching impact 
on every citizen. 

YOUR HELP NEEDED 


Good government depends to a large 
extent upon the interest and the partici- 
pation of our citizens in political and 
governmental affairs. In the complexi- 
ties of our modern society it is often diffi- 
cult for the average citizen to understand 
how government actually affects him. 
Congress determines our Federal income 
and corporation tax rates, veterans’ pro- 
grams, Social Security benefits, farm 
programs, public works, minimum wages, 
foreign trade, and. hundreds of other 
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matters. The executive department, 


headed by the President, administers the 
laws, formulates basic economic and — 
fiscal policies, foreign policy, collects ~ 
taxes, enforces Federal laws, and directs 9 
the expenditures of public funds for prow “@ 


grams voted by Congress. 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When one political party has control 
of both the legislative and executi 
branches, as has usually been the case 
in our history, it is quite evident where 
the responsibility lies. During the past 
5 years, however, control of the Federal 


Government has been divided between | 3 
the Republican executive and the Demo. 


cratic legislative branches. 
This is further complicated by an- 


other important factor which is very cons | 
fusing unless one follows closely politi< — 


cal and Government matters, Congress 
has been dominated by a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats for 


more than 10 years. These two groups 4 


most often vote together on matters af- 
fecting social welfare programs, eco<«€ 
nomic issues, education, and other pro- 
grams of vast importance to the average 


citizen. In the 86th Congress, the con= @ 
servative coalition was successful in we 
blocking or watering down many legise 9 
lative proposals offered by liberal Demo- § 
crats which include all Northern and @ 


Western Democrats and some progres- 
sive Southern members. 
‘POWER OF PRESIDENT 


The coalition of Republicans and ex- 


treme conservative Southern Democrats @ 
is an important force in strengthening # 
the hand of the President, since a twos § 
thirds vote, in both the House and Sen- “% 


ate, is necessary to override a Presiden- 


tial veto. This gives President Eisens 


hower and his associates the power to 
block progressive and humanitarian leg< 
islation sponsored by regular Democrats, 

But aside from the control of Congress 


by the President and his coalition lead- § 
ers, the President and his Cabinet off- & 
cers have great powers in their own 
right. The power of the executive dee @ 
partment is strongly felt in the adminis- 


tration of laws passed by Congress. 
COALITION POWER 


In the past. decade there has been no 
real change in the control of Congress 
which has been, and still is, dominated 
by the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition. 
The only real change came in control of 
the executive department when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower replaced President Tru- 
man. It was this change that brought 
the conservative hard money and high 
interest rate policies, the laxity in the 
enforcement of laws dealing with monop- 
olies and tax collections, and the unsym- 
pathetic administration of many liberal 
and progressive programs which have 
been historically opposed by reactionary 
interests. 


Administration policies which affect — 
the average citizen most are high inter- — 


est, hard money and _ curtailment 
policies. 

These policies give vast power to & 
Telatively few persons and determines 
to a large extent, the rate of the Na- 
tion’s economic growth and how fairly 
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the average family will share in the Na- 
tion’s wealth and productivity. On no 
other issue is the real difference between 
the two great political parties so pro- 


- nounced, as on this money issue. 


TRICKLE-DOWN 


The hard money and high interest rate 
policy of the President and his coalition 
leaders, reflects the thinking and philos- 
ophy of big financial interests which 


- support and advocate fiscal and economic 


policies often referred to as the trickle- 
down philosophy championed by former 
President Herbert Hoover and President 
Eisenhower’s close friend and White 
House advisor, Mr. George Humphrey. 
Humphrey, who is former Secretary of 
the Treasury, was instrumental in spon- 
soring and pushing the high interest rate 
policy of the Eisenhower administration. 

The trickle-down theory is in sharp 
conflict with the liberal Democratic phi- 
losophy of building prosperity from the 
bottom up. High interest rates have 
funneled a heavy share of the Nation’s 
wealth to fewer hands, and have pro- 
duced a top-heavy economy, spurred in- 
flation, curtailed economic growth, and 
resulted in two recessions, unemploy- 
ment, and much suffering which Demo- 
crats contend is unnecessary and unjust. 
Democrats seek to strengthen the econ- 
omy at the base and would make the 
average citizen more prosperous with 
programs for public works, schools, hos- 
pitals, better social security, and the like. 

SPENDING ISSUE 


In opposing liberal and progressive 
legislation, administration and Republi- 
can congressional leaders charge that 
such programs are inflationary and that 
Democrats are wasteful spenders. Yet 
the big spending program of the Federal 
Government today is for high interest 
rates, big business subsidies, and de- 
fense—not for these liberal programs. 

The President gets big headlines in 
denouncing Government spending, yet 
Congress has actually cut the President’s 
budget request by billions of dollars. As 
amatter of fact, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has broken all previous spend- 
ing records. Its big spending has bene- 
fited but a very few. Little of it has 
trickled down to help the average citizen. 
The national debt has risen by more 
than $20 billion in the past 6 years, 
although there was a solemn pledge by 
the President to reduce it. 

The record shows that in less than 7 
years under President Eisenhower, Fed- 
eral spending totaled $497 billion. This 
amount, spent by Eisenhower in 7 years, 
is larger than the total spending for 12 
years of $373 billion under Franklin 
Roosevelt, which included the cost of 
World War II and the New Deal pro- 
grams which followed the big depres- 
sion during the Hoover administration. 
The official record shows that in 7 Eisen- 
hower years, the Government spent $124 
billion more than in those 12 Roosevelt 
years. 

RECORD SPENDING 

Another example of big spending is in 
the Department of Agriculture by Secre- 
tary Ezra Benson. Benson has spent $31 
billion in his less than 7 years as Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture in the Eisenhower 
Cabinet. The official record shows that 
all other Secretaries of Agriculture, since 
the Department was formed in 1861, 
spent a total of $27% billion. In less 
than 7 years, as the record clearly shows, 
Benson spent over $3 billion more than 
the total of all his predecessors com- 
bined in the last 100 years. 

The record also shows that Benson has 
piled surpluses mountain high. Stor- 
age costs of farm surpluses are now more 
than a million dollars a day, or five times 
as much as that spent by Benson’s pred- 
ecessor. Mr. Benson is a vocal advocate 
of Government economy. But the offi- 
cial record shows that in practice he has 
increased the number of employees in 
his Department of Agriculture from 
67,000 in 1952 to 98,000 in 1959—an in- 
crease of 31,000. It also shows that the 
farm income since 1953 is down one- 
fifth and food prices are up 5 percent. 

Beneficiaries of these policies of the 
Department of Agriculture are not the 
farmers and not the public, but the spec- 
ulators and gamblers in the commodity 
market, who never before had it so good. 
Benson has been protected by friendly 
columnists, commentators, and wire 
services, who have kept the shocking 
cost of his policies from the taxpayers. 
Few people have access to these facts for 
this is the sort of information which 
few columnists or commenators report. 

FEDERAL AID TO SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Subsidies, tax write-offs, and tax loop- 
holes, which are very costly to the pub- 
lic, fit in with the overall fiscal, hard 
money, and trickle-down policies of the 
administration. One good example is 
the million-dollar-a-month postal sub- 
sidy to the Luce publications. No men- 
tion is made of such subsidies in the ad- 
ministration proposal to raise letter post- 
age rates from 4 cents to5 cents. While 
benefiting immensely from Federal aid 
in the form of postal subsidies, big mag- 
azines such as Life and Readers’ Digest 
oppose spending for progressive and hu- 
manitarian programs as inflationary 
while they support costly high-interest 
rates, hard money, and trickle-down pol- 
icies. 





Resolation of Department of West 
Virginia, American Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit herewith for inclusion in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted at the 
42d Annual Department Convention of 
the American Legion, Department of 
West Virginia, held July 22 through 24 
in Huntington, W. Va,: 

Whereas veterans of the First World War 
did not participate in the generous post war 
benefits afforded veterans of subsequent 
wars nor have these veterans been afforded 
an opportunity to benefit comparably in re- 
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Whereas itt does not seem just to such 


pension benefits previously pro- 

vided World War I veterans and their 
widows: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of West Vir- 
ginia, the American in convention 
assembled at Huntington, W. Va., this 22d, 
23d, and 24th days of July 1960, That Pub- 
lic Law 86-211 be amended to provide that 
any veteran of World War I or their widows 
and orphans may elect to receive benefits 
either under the provision of Public Law 2 
or as amended Public Law 86-211 or that a 
pension p be provided for veterans 
of World War I separate and apart from that 
provided for veterans of subsequent wars; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Member of the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives from West Vir- 
ginia, and be forwarded through proper 
channels to the 1960 national convention. 

Tommy E. Jones, 
Department Adjutant. 





Racial Problems in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there recently came to my attention a 
letter written by Mr. Walter Powell, of 
Atlanta, Ga., to our esteemed and able 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon, Jonw W. Byrnes, of Wis- 





Mr. Powell, the writer of the letter, was 
born and educated in Wisconsin. He 
moved to Atlanta 38 years ago, where 
throughout the years which followed he 
was an eminently successful insurance 
executive until his retirement. 

He was nationally famous as a football 
player, being a center on the University . 
of Wisconsin’s championship team of 
1912. He was for approximately 10 
years football and basketball coach at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Montana State College at Boze- 
man; and Stanford University in Califor- 
nia. He served as a member of the Na- 
tional Football Rules Committee, and 
was a famous football official for 20 
years after coming to Georgia in 1922, 
and achieving equal success as an exec- 
utive and civic leader, and as an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Powell is a man of fine intellec- 
tual capacity, and greatly interested in 
civic matters and all problems affecting 
the present and future well-being of our 
country. His letter to Congressman 
Byrnes, I think, is well worth the con< 
sideration of all thoughtful people, and 
under unanimous consent previously 
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granted, I include that letter herewith, 
as a part of my remarks: 
ATLanTa, GA., June 28, 1960. 
Representative JoHN W. BYRNEs, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN Brrnes: Thank 
for your good letter of June 22. T am giad 

to know that you understand some of the 
vosiiet problems we have ip the South where 
our population ranges fro: . 35 to 80 percent 
Negro on many counties. 

Since I grew up and went to college in 

Wisconsin, as I assume you did, I had no 

whatever of the situation in 
the South when I moved here from Cali- 
fornia about 40 years ago, and I am of the 
opinion that no one ever really understands 
our racial problem here until he or she has 
actually lived in the Deep South for at least 
15 or 20 years. 

Your hope that we in the South “will be 
able to adjust to the situation” is certainly 
not very promising to millions of white peo- 
ple comprising about one fourth of the citi- 
gens in this country. If the Supreme Court 
school decision of 1954 was ill advised and 
utterly wrong as we believe it was, we feel 
that we should protest against it, and work 
for its reversal or nullification as long as we 
live. 

I wonder what your attitude would be if 
over night, as a hypothetical case, the 
population of Wisconsin and your district 
should change so that you would wake up 
some morning and 50 percent of your people 
would be colored or “Blanket Indians’? 
And immediately thereafter the U.S. Su- 
preme Court should rule and be backed up 
by U.S. Representatives and Senators from 
the South, East, and West that yéur hous- 
ing, schools, churches, etc., should all be 
fully integrated, even at the point of 
bayonets? 

Remember, the white people of the South 
have lived with Negroes for 300 years and 
know them better than any other people do. 
Also remember that the American Negro has 
made more educational and economic prog- 
ress right here in the South with segrega- 
tion than he has in any other part of our 
country where different social customs pre- 
vail. We take a great deal of pride in the 
accomplishments of our Negroes. Many of 
them sare farmers, teachers, business and 
professional men, and you should see our 
Negro universities here. As a matter of in- 
terest, I am told that white people are not 
permitted to enter colored theaters or color- 
ed clubs here which is entirely proper. 

In conclusion, I believe the only solution 
of the racial probiem from a long-range point 
of view is benevolent segregation of housing, 
schools, colleges, churches, businesses and 
ali social activities in all parts of our coun- 
try. They—the Negroes—should be encour- 
aged to take pride in their race and to dis- 
courage integration, race mixing and amal- 
gamation, which most of them do in the 
South. 


If this is not done, integration, race mix- 
ing and amalgamation will follow and the 
white race will disappear in the North as 
well as in the South. The result is not 
Pleasant to contemplate. Hence, I hope you 
and your colleagues in Congress will help 
reverse or nullify the school decision before 


Water PowEtu. 

PS.—Just made a rather extensive trip to 
Wisconsin, including a visit to your district. 
Found a good deal of sentiment throughout 
the State sympathetic to the southern view- 
point, and critical of the school decision. 
made two trips to the Far West in 
that public senti- 
bit in the North 
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and West regarding the racial problem. 
Many people in those sections of the country 
are now saying, “Let the South handle its 
own racial matters; they know more about 
the problem than we do.“ I'm inclined to 
believe that a good northern man who is a 

onist could be elected President in 
the next few years. He would gain many 
more northern white votes than he would 
lose of colored votes in the North. I hope 
you will come to see me if you ever come 
this way. 

Kindest personal regards. 
Wattrer PoweEL. 





Disrupting Public Worship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the August 17 issue of the Metropolitan 
Herald, published in Atlanta, Ga., carried 
an editorial entitled “Organized Con- 
spiracy To Disrupt Public Worship.” 

This is a thoughtful commentary upon 
a@ practice of recent origin in some south- 
ern localities. News items have indi- 
cated that these demonstrations are be- 
ing organized and promoted by a group 
known as CORE—Congress on Racial 
Equality. I have checked into the back- 
ground of that organization, and one of 
the facts I learned about it was that of 
16 members on its national advisory 
board, 9 of them are people whose names 
are on record in the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
as having eonnections with organizations 
described as subversive. 


The editorial in the Metropolitan 
Herald is a follows: 
ORGANIZED Cownsprracr To Disrurpr PvusBLic 
WorsHrp 


The well organized conspiracy to disrupt 
public worship in the white churches in 
Atlanta and to use these incidents for propa- 
ganda purposes was continued last Sunday 
by Negro student groups, aided and en- 
couraged by sympathetic news stories in the 
daily press. 

Under the hypocritical guise of seeking to 
worship in white churches, these groups 
have shown complete disregard for common 
courtesies and decencies by arriving after 
the services are underway, refusing to sit 
where ushers direct them and by loitering 
on church steps when not allowed to dis- 
turb services after refusing to follow the 
directions of ushers. 

The use of the term “kneelins” by these 
groups and by the daily press and some 
radio and television reporters makes a mock- 
ery of sincere worship. Devout people do 
not have to be seated in a conspicuous place 
te worship God. Im fact, sincere persons 
who kneel in public worship do it as incon- 
spicuously as possible without any show, 
fanfare or sympathetic press coverage. 

These student groups are using their so- 
called attempts to worship for propaganda 
purposes and for these purposes alone. They 
are not honest or sincerely interested in 
worshipping God in churches whose services 
they crash or seek to crash. They are only 
interested in making headlines and in this 
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they are being given every cooperation by © 
the daily press whose large staff of reporters 
follow them on these preplanned invasiong 










knows this and would never be a party to — 
such a plan. 4 

Those who seek to use church wi 
for propaganda purposes and to disc 
public worship have certainly taken a page 
from the Communist handbook. There ig 
nothing the Communists fear or hate ag 
much as they do sincere, devout Christians 
who are immune to their atheistic doctrines 
and who refuse to bow before their godless 
philosophy. Communists are constantly 
seeking to discredit Christianity and the trug 
worship of God. They have a new ally in 
these student groups. 
















The Work of Dr. Robert W. Webb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES — 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask — 
unanimous consent to have printed in — 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article — 
about the work of Dr. Robert W. Webb | 
of Washington, D.C., presently serving as 
cotton technologist, Market Quality Re- 9 
search Division, Agricultural Marketing ~ 
Service, in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This article is entitled “He Pioneered © 
a New Science That Changed the Ways — 
of a Great Industry.” It is a story of 
Dr. Robert Webb’s pioneering work in © 
the field of cotton fiber and science, di- “F 
rected to understanding the nature of # 
cotton and the properties that give it © 
usefulness and value. As this article ~ 
states, his work has given new meaning © 
to the vast and complex cotton iIndus- ¥ 
try—a multibillion-dollar industry—and § 
one which is essential to our economy # 
and the world. 

Dr. Robert Webb was born in Ander- @ 
son, S.C., and was graduated from the @ 
public school system there. In 1918 he ~ 
received his B.S. degree from Clemson | 
College—agriculture with major in Ff 
botany. In 1919 he received his M.A 
degree from Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1921 he received his Ph. D, 
degree from Washington University— 
double major in plant physiology and 
plant pathology. From 1921-25 he 
studied biology at the University of Wis- 
consin, and in 1927-28 took advanced 
course in statistics at graduate school 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
His distinguished career has been well 
described in an article by Mr. George W. 
Pfeiffenberger, which appeared in the 
1956 Cotton Trade Journal, excerpts 
from which I ask be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, together with the | 
efforts of the coworkers and students | 
whom he inspired—have completely jf 
changed the concepts of cotton quality — 
in production, marketing, and utiliza- : 
tion, 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He PIONEERED A New ScreNcE THAT CHANGED 
THE Ways of A GREAT INDUSTRY 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 


' preparing to observe in 1962 the centennial 


of its founding and the establishment of the 
State colleges of agriculture. ‘Thig will be 
a time to recall the Department’s magnifi- 
eent service to the people of this country and 
a time to call the long roll of distinguished 
workers who have made the outstanding 
contributions upon which present day agri- 
cultural knowledge and practice are largely 
based 


Deserving to be included in this honored 
company is a dedicated man whose contri- 
bution is all too little known or understood 
by the millions of our people who have been 
its beneficiaries. He is Dr. Robert William 
Webb, a native South Carolinian, who in 
1927 began to push into the little known, 
and as then almost unrecognized, field of 
cotton fiber science in the United States. 
His goal: to understand the nature of cotton 
and of the properties that give it usefulness 
and value. How far he has gone toward that 
goal is attested by his professional associates 
to whom he 1s known affectionately—almost 
reverently—as “the father of cotton fiber 
technology in America.” More accurately, he 
may be called an American pioneer in a new 
branch of science. It ts no exaggeration to 


' gay that his work and that of his inspired 


coworkers have literally transformed the 
thinking of the vast and complex cotton in- 
dustry. A veritable revolution of methods 
has followed from the geneticist striving in 
his experimental plots to bring out an im- 
proved variety or strain, through the pro- 
ducer and the merchant, and on through the 
manufacturer seeking to achieve maximum 
efficiency and requisite quality in his product. 

To appreciate the full. meaning of that 


_ statement, it should be remembered that cot- 


ton in this country is big business—a multi- 
billion-dollar business—and that cotton 
gives up its secrets reluctantly. The diffi- 
culty of understanding cotton quality grows 
out of its own complexity. Every one of its 
Many fiber characteristics affects in some 
Obscure way the behavior of the cotton in 
spinning or the quality of the spun and 
woven textile. In spite of all efforts to 
achieve uniformity in production, cotton ac- 
tually comes to market in an incredibly wide 
Tange and diversity of qualities, which have 
to be accurately identified and described. 

In a series of legislative enactments be- 
tween 1914 and 1923, quality standardization 
and identification were made a responsibility 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
first official standards were established in 
1914. In 1923, the official grade standards 
were accepted throughout the world as uni- 
versal standards for American cotton. Much 
has been accomplished by use of these official 
standards in unifying and stabilizing the 
concepts of quality employed by cotton class- 
ers. But, standards created by classers have 
all of the shortcomings of the classing art 
itself and so are frequently challenged by in- 
dividuals and groups in the cotton trade and 
textile industry. 

This cotton quality problem began to vex 
and embarrass the Department almost from 
the time the preparation of standards was 
first undertaken, Some early researches had 
been started in an effort to find solid ground 
on which firm specifications of standard 
qualities could be based but these were aban- 
doned when they appeared to be bogging 
down in a morass of confusing and trrecon- 
Cilable results. Data from spinning tests 
had proved helpful but spinning tests tell 
only what a particular cotton can do—not 
what it is or why it does it. 
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Such was the state of things in 1927 when 
the Department, more than ever beset with 
its problems of standardizing quality de- 
scriptions and aware that in England and 
continental Europe scientific studies of fibers 
were already underway, determined to make 
@ fresh attempt to get to the fundamentals 
of cotton quality, and sought for a promising 
young scientist to shoulder the task. Webb 
was selected—a man who had been intro- 
duced to plant science at Clemson Agricul- 
tural College and gone on to graduate study 
at Washington University in St. Louis, where 
he won his doctorate in plant physiology and 
pathology. 

Soon it became apparent that the task 
Webb had undertaken was too far reaching, 
too difficult to be solved by any one man 
alone or even by a few; and that, if ever the 
secrets of cotton quality were to be dis- 
covered, & group of finely coordinated work- 
ers of specialized but varied talents—an or- 
chestra of research workers—would be need- 
ed to do it. Accordingly he set about pro- 
graming the work and recruiting a staff of 
enthusiastic young scientists. 

But not in the arsenal of science were all 
of the weapons needed for the attack. One 
of the first requirements was an instrument 
by which the individual fibers in the cotton 
mass could be separated out and 
in orderly length arrays for analysis and 
measurement. Webb came up with his own 
design of a fairly simple instrument, which 
he induced a commercial manufacturer of 
scientific apparatus to construct. Webb was 
granted a patent on the invention and he 
immediately dedicated it to public use. 

In view of many of Webb’s contemporaries, 
the Suter-Webb sorter was the key that 
opened the way to a whole vast field that 
awaited exploration. Primarily, it afforded 
means of evaluating the distribution of fiber 
lengths present in the cotton mass. More 
than that, it permitted incisive studies to be 
undertaken of the differential characteristics 
of various fiber length groups in a single 
cotton. From this point onward, microscopic 
and ultramicroscopic as well as physical 
and chemical analysis took on new meaning. 

Webb's staff also began to contribute im- 


portant new ideas in research tools and 


processes along many lines, including the 
development of a radically new method for 
measuring the strength. of cotton fibers in 
mass; hew and advanced apparatus of spe- 
cialized design for fine color identification 
and measurement; improved techniques for 
microscopic and X-ray studies; and improved 
methods for experimental processing cotton 
fibers into yarns. 

News got around. Among the first of the 
other fields in which fiber analysis was rec- 
ognized as having application was ginning. 
Much injury to the quality of America’s cot- 
ton crop was known to result from faulty 
ginning. The ginning question was resolved 
by the building in 1930 at Stoneville, Miss., 
the National Cotton Ginning Laboratory, the 
world’s first of its kind. Fiber analysis had 
opened the way to a whole new understand- 
ing of the ginning process. 

Another group soon to seek out Webb’s 
laboratory was that of the textile manufac- 
turers, representing the four major tire man- 
ufacturers, who petitioned the USDA to 
afford them a testing service employing 
Webb’s new processes. Conventional classing 
methods of quality determination, they said, 
were not getting them the cottons they 
needed. 


Confidence in the soundness of Webb’s 
program was reinforced at an early stage 
by two notable achievements under his lead- 
ership, which are now regarded as classics 
in fiber science. First, in seeking to solve 
the riddle of the relationship between fiber 
fineness and yarn strength during the early 
1930's, extra long and very fine Sea Island 
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cotton was mechanically cut to lengths com- 
parable with bread-and-butter upland cot- 
tons, commingled in varying length propor- 
tions, and the mixtures were spun Into yarns. 
The approach was original and unique; the 
results were sensational. Yarns spun from 
the cut Sea Island mixtures were found to 
be approximately 50 percent stronger than 
comparable yarns spun from upland cottons 
of similar natural lengths but characteris- 
tically of appreciably coarser fibers. With 
the evidence thus gained of the importance 
of fiber fineness as an element of cotton 
quality—never before thoroughly understood 
or appreciated in terms of upland cottons— 
geneticists and cotton-seed breeders were en- 
abled to set themselves an invaluable new 
target for their important aims. 

Soon followed another achievement by 
Webb, aided by his long-time professional 
associate, Howard Richardson, which doubt- 
less more than any other served to put fiber 
science on a firm foundation in the United 
States if not indeed over the world. This 
was their discovery in the late 1930's of a 
high positive relationship between strength 
in raw cotton fibers and strength in yarns. 
Earlier investigators had failed repeatedly in 
their efforts to find and evaluate such a rela- 
tionship. Researchers in Europe had been 


strength tester—a method originated in his 
an on uaa beginning. As tim t 

Such was the = e went on, 
the appeal of the tiremakers for a service 
was taken up and reinforced by the breeders. 
Their ideas were crystallized in 1940 in a 
letter from the founder and president of 
the National Cotton Council, the late Oscar 
Johnston, to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
which he said: 

“At present there are a few cotton breeders 
and growers who have done something about 
improving fiber and spinning qualities. Un- 
der the stimulus of the work done by Dr. 
R. W. Webb, * * * these breeders Aave 
translated what was originally a few the- 
ories into an action program. When Dr. 
Webb developed methods for their measure- 
ment he laid the foundation for actually 
improving the quality of American cotton. 

“No one ted -with this work re- 
futes the statement that it is at this time 
the most hopeful endeavor in the whole 
field of cotton improvement. It holds more 
potentialties for actually improving Ameri- 
can cotton than anything else that has been 
done or is being done.” ‘ . 

By special authorization from Congress, 
the breeders and the manufacturers got the 
service they wanted, at least within the 
limits that research up to that time would 
justify. The response of the cotton seed- 
breeders was hardly less than jubilant. The 
late Dr. George Wilds, then president and 
chief geneticist of the Coker Pedigreed Seed 
Co., addressed the South Carolina Chemurgic 
Conference at Columbia in 1942 on the ad- 
vantages of the new service and took occa- 
sion to pay special tribute to Dr. Webb in 
the following words: 

“This whole service is a brainchild of this 
remarkable man; a great scientist with keen 
intellect, vision and inspiration; a most 
dynamic personality; one who was truly 
imspired by the ‘valuable service that he 
visioned could be rendered American cotton 
and the many affected by it.” 

The alumni of the little band of workers 
that Webb first brought together head the 
honor roll of the profession and their: 
achievements are, in themselves, an impres- 
sive tribute to his early leadership. Thus, 








when one begins to take stock of the conse- 


and testing laboratories in the world, of 
which Webb’s laboratory in the Department 
of Agriculture was the first of importance in 
this country, the number has grown in 30 
years to more than 325, of which over 180 
are in the United States. 

Although in most ordinary market trans- 
actions cotton classing continues to be the 
first means of cotton quality evaluation and 
selection, wherever precision is essential, 
reliance is placed on laboratory analysis. In 
trade and manufacturing, the fineness-ma- 
turity test known as Micronaire is a supple- 
ment to classing in general. Many mills of 
this country now regularly specify in their 
raw cotton purchase contracts a minimum or 
range of Micronaire values, approximately 
86 percent of American cotton purchased in 
the season of 1957-58 having been so speci- 
fied. Approximately 10 percent of the 
shippers’ contracts with manufacturers in 
this country also specify Pressly strength 
values. 

Further p in cotton marketing is 
illustrated by the fact that all contracts for 
the delivery of cotton in future months, as 
negotiated on the New York and New Or- 
leans cotton exchanges, now include mini- 
mum Micronaire specifications. 

While technical measurements obtained 
from the cotton fiber and color laboratories 
have not yet been actually incorporated in 
legal definitions of the standards, they are 
nevertheless heavily depended upon in the 
day-to-day operations and decisions involved. 
The grade and staple standards are, conse- 
quently, now more accurate, constant, and 
reliable than ever before. 

Results obtained from cotton fiber analysis 
also give a stable basis for checking the level 
and accuracy of daily cotton classing opera- 
tions, and thus contribute substantially to 
the uniformity of Federal and commercial 
classing services. 

Fiber analysis has rendered great benefits 
to raw cotton production, specifically the im- 
provement of American varieties. The crop 
overall has probably increased by more than 
10 percent in fiber fineness. Fiber strength, 
length uniformity and other factors have 
notably improved, too. Much of this im- 
provement has been carried over into the 
baled crop; and, were it not for a new factor 
in the equation—that of mechanical harvest- 
ing—most, if not all, of this remarkable 
achievement should be evident in the cotton 
delivered at the mill door. 

No one would pretend, of course, that the 
breathtaking advances in the knowledge of 
cotton or the eagerness with which the newer 
techniques of quality determination have 
been seized upon are the product of any one 
mind. Rather they must be recognized as 
the aggregated products of many minds, of 
days and months and years of building, one 
upon another. And yet, through it all, there 
seems to run the spirit of the man who over 
30 years ago had the vision to see a challeng- 
ing job to be done, who had the courage to 
face it, and the vigor of thought and en- 
thusiasm that stimulated a choice com- 
pany of devoted men and women to give 
themselves to his cause and in their time to 
become leaders in it. 

Piber science has now come of age with a 
large and growing literature of its own. It 
also possesses in the established Fiber Soc- 
iety a vigorous young organization of profes- 
sional research workers. 


Both for his contributions to the literature 
of his science and for his pioneer labors 
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that opened wide the field of fiber science 
in the United States, Dr. Webb has received 
acclaim in this country and abroad. On 
rare occasions when he consents now to ap- 


-pear before such interested groups as the 


Spinner-Breeder Conference or the Technical 
Division of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, his fellows manifest their 
admiration in a rising ovation. His alma 
mater, Clemson College, has conferred on 
him an honorary Doctorate of Science; the 
Spinner-Breeder Association has conferred 
on him a Certificate of Merit; and the US. 
Department of Agriculture has recognized 
the excellence of his series of “relationship” 
publications with its Medal for Superior 
Service. 

Yet, strangely enough, beyond the circle 


of his profession and of his research and 


scholastic associates, little has been done 
to acknowledge the debt due him for his 
pioneer contributions to a new science and 
for all the wide benefits to the people that 
have followed, for a contribution that far 
transcends all that Robert Webb, as a lone 
researcher, has done or ever could do. In 
some way, by some means, this wider recog- 
nition should yet be given. For here assured- 
ly is a man who, almost unknown to the 
world at large, has selflessly given to his 
country a lifetime of dedicated service with 
results of inestimable value, and who indeed 
deserves well of the Republic. 


Corron Fiser Srupres INITIATED BY 
Dr. WEBB 


While, of course, many individuals con- 
tributed their share in varying degrees, it 
is only correct and just to state that to one 
man goes the honor of being the dean of the 
American college of cotton fiber technology. 
While no such school actually exists in the 
sense of a campus and a football team, the 
efforts of its dean, and the training and in- 
spiration he transmitted to his graduates, 
have in reality completely changed the con- 
cepts of cotton quality in production, mar- 
keting and utilization. This man is Dr. 
Robert W. Webb, a native of Anderson, S.C., 
who is a cotton technologist with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

After graduation from Clemson Agricul- 
tural College in 1918’ with a B.S. in Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Webb attended Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, where he obtained his 
M.A. and Ph. D. degrees in plant physiology 
and plant pathology. He immediately went 
into the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
is now completing 40 years of uninterrupted 
public service, 33 of these with cotton. It 
is typical of Dr. Webb’s modesty that he 
does not claim to be the first man to carry 
out cotton fiber investigations in this coun- 
try. It is to him that the writer is indebted 
for much of the early history prior to 1927, 
when Dr. Webb established his first cotton 
fiber laboratory. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 


end of each congressional session, I have 
reported to the people of my district on 








sentative in Congress. 


The report which I am submitting 


today deals with the record of the 86th 
Congress. It outlines the major issues 
considered by our National Legislature 


since January 1959 when this Congress 


first conyened. It also contains a tabu- 
lation of my votes and positions on all 
major bills. 


I believe the voters have the right to 


know how their Congressman repre- 
sented them in Washington. For this 
reason, I have prepared these reports 
annually, had them printed at my own 
expense, and made them available to the 
residents of the Fourth District. 

In addition, I have kept my constitu- 
éncy informed of my actions through 
newsletters, radio and television reports, 
and periodic visits to the district while 
Congress was in session. I have tried to 
represent my district to the best of my 
ability, and to give a full account of my 
work in Congress. I hope that my ef- 
forts and position on issues will meet 
with the approval of the people who have 
sent me here to represent them, 

THE 86TH CONGRESS 


The 86th Congress convened on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959. Its first session lasted until 
September 15, 1959. I remember that 
date vividly because, after an all-night 
session of Congress, I had to rush to 
New York to be present at the opening 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. It was my privilege to serve 
as U.S. delagate to that 14th General 
Assembly, and to represent our Nation at 
that world forum. 


The 2d session of the 86th Congress . 


began on January 6 of this year and is 
ending tonight. 

In the course of these 2 sessions, the 
86th Congress, led by Democratic major- 
ities in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate, established a constructive 
record of legislative achievement. I 
will list it in a detailed table appended 
to this report. 

First, however, I would like to make this 
observation: President Eisenhower’s pre- 
diction that the Democratic-controlled 
86th Congress would engage in a “cold 
war of partisan politics” were never 
realized. The Democratic majorities in 
Congress did not waste their time on 
partisan bickering. They set about do- 
ing their work, keeping the interests of 
the people and the security of our Na- 
tion uppermost in mind. 

As a matter of fact, on a number of 
issues important to the Nation, the Pres- 
ident received more support from the 
Democrats in Congress than he did from 
the members of his own political party. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


The reverse, however, was not often 
true. A number of needed and construc- 
tive Democratic-sponsored bills either 
ran headlong into a Preisdential veto, or 
were stopped in their tracks by a threat 
of a veto. Proposals to advance a so- 
lution to the problem of chronic unem- 
ployment and economically depressed 
areas, to promote homeownership and 
stimulate lagging home construction, to 
clean up the polluted water of our Na- 
tion, to provide adequately for the med- 
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fecal care needs of our elder citizens— 
_ these and other bills belong to the cate- 


gory of legislation stymied by the present 


| géministration’s recalcitrant attitude to- 
_ ward the human needs of our Nation. 


SOME SOLID CONGRESSIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
Nevertheless, the Democratic major- 


' ities in the 86th Congress were able to 
pring forth some solid legislative achieve- 
_ ments. 


Important advances were made in the 
field of labor legislation through the en- 
actment of a major bill to curb abuses 
and racketeering in the field of labor- 
management relations, and through the 
preparation of the groundwork for the 
enactment next year of an effective 
minimum wage bill. 

The first-mentioned bill was not per- 
fect by any means. Certain corrective 
and improving amendments are needed, 
and I certainly hope that they will be 
enacted by the next Congress. I believe 
that there is considerable support for 
such amendments. 

Further, the 86th Congress pioneered 
in approving legislation to provide for 
some of the medical care needs of our 
elder citizens, by removing—in accord- 
ance with the proposals I made as early 


- as 1953—the age 50 requirement for the 


payment of disability benefits under the 
Social Security law, and by making sev- 
eral other important improvements in 
that law. 

The enactment of legislation to safe- 


@ guard each citizen’s right to vote, the 


updating of veterans’ benefits, the pro- 
vision of health benefits and salary ad- 
justments to Government employees, 
the strengthening of our national de- 


® ‘fense, and the introduction of a multi- 
4  iateral approach in some phases of our 


foreign policy programs, were among 
the numerous solid accomplishments of 
the 86th Congress. 

EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP WANTING 


There are some fields, however, in 


- which the Congress is not designed to 


provide leadership to our Nation. Pol- 
icy decisions and new programs in those 
instances must come, under our Con- 
stitution, from the Chief Executive and 


Z, his administration. National defense 


and foreign policy are foremost in this 
category. In these fields, Congress can 
modify, approve or reject Executive 
plans—but the leadership has to come 
from the executive branch of our 
Government. 

This is so because only the Chief Ex- 
ecutive has all of the information, the 
facilities, and the responsibility under 
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the Constitution to initiate policy deci- 
sions and programs in these areas. 

And it is precisely in these fields that 
executive leadership has been found 
wanting. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SECURITY 


During 1959 and the first 8 months 
of 1960, Congress appropriated over $80 
billion for our national defense and se- 
curity. This was more than one-half of 
our entire national budget for the 2- 
year period, and exceeded the Presi- 
dent’s requests by approximately $1 
billion. 

In spite of this tremendous expendi- 
ture of money, many Representatives 
and national leaders have repeatedly 
pointed out that our defense effort is 
not keeping up with the critical demands 
of our times. 

There is no question that our defense 
is stronger today than it was 2 years 
ago, but so also is the Soviet capability 
to strike a lethal blow against our Na- 
tion. The evidence available shows that 
the Communists are still ahead of us in 
the field in which their striking power 
is concentrated, the field of interconti- 
nental missiles, of space satellites, and 
the like. 

And, on our part, we are not closing 
that gap fast enough. 

There is also ample evidence that 
money is being squandered by our mili- 
tary services while many of our national 
defense needs go unmet. This is the 
area in which the record of the present 
administration is most disappointing. 
One would imagine that, with a lifetime 
of military experience behind him, the 
President would have been able to carry 
out the much-needed reorganization of 
our Military Defense Establishment, and 
to command enough public support to 
do that job well. Yet little, if anything, 
has been done in that direction. 

Neither the reorganization laws en- 
acted by Congress, nor the congressional 
exposure of waste in military procure- 
ment, have been of much help in rem- 
edying the situation. The Executive has 
made virtually no progress in unifying 
our defense forces, in eliminating du- 
plication, in providing for better plan- 
ning, in introducing more thorough 
inspection of military procurement, and 
in eliminating waste. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

The situation in the field of foreign af- 
fairs is also less than satisfactory. 

The present administration has been 
coasting to a large extent on programs 
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devised by earlier Democratic adminis- 
trations and supported—at times for lack | 
of anything better—by Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress. Some of these pro- 
grams were devised to meet conditions 
existing 10 or 20 years ago. They lack 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency 


* today. 


The administration’s attitude over the 
past 2 years seems to have been “Let’s 
just keep on going; and rush to Congress 
for more money whenever our lack of 
foresight and planning blow up jin our 
faces,” 

Unfortunately, money alone cannot 
solve world problems. Further, many 
Democrats in Congress who have sup- 
ported the administration on foreign af- 
fairs legislation are getting tired of be- - 
ing asked to appropriate more money 
every time a problem develops abroad. 
This is no way for the United States, the 
leader of the free world, to conduct its 
foreign policy. 

The 86th Congress has been success- 
ful in correcting some—but certainly not 
all—of the shortcomings in this field. 

First, it tightened up the administra- 
tive controls on the expenditure of 
money under our aon policy pro- 
grams. It established the office and ap- 
proved the appointment of a comptroller 
to oversee the mutual security program. 
It placed numerous specific restrictions 
on the disbursement of funds under 
legislation. It continued careful and 
thorough investigations of administra- 
tive practices and policy decisions in the 
field of foreign relations. 

Further, the 86th Congress injected 
new emphasis into our international un- 
dertaking by approving U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Development 
Association, intended to provide assist- 
ance, on multilateral basis, to the under- 
developed countries, and by establishing 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD FOLLOWS 


These are only a few of the major 
achievements of the 86th Congress. 

The table which I am submitting with 
this report lists many more bills which 
were considered or approved by this Con- 
gress. The disposition of each bill, and 
my vote or position on it, are shown in 
the table. 

I want to add that it has been a great 
honor for me to represent the 4th. Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin in the 86th Congress. 
It is my hope that my record on the is- 
sues will meet with the approval of my 
constituents. 


Rolleall record of Congressman Crement J. ZAnrockt, 86th Cong. 
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Voting record of Congressman Ciemenr J. Zastocki, 86th Cong. 
Issue 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Defense t = $39,000,000,000 in 1959, $40,000,000,000 im 1060... .. 2.2 -- nnn nnenwe nnn en wnenennneneseeennceencl 

a Poin mince hei EA Rem ann ame edn Ea Snant ah samaTinh na pedine ns minh aameteaneitl Became law. 
A 3-year estension of the Renegotiation Act to provide for recovery of excessive profits on defense contracts_...............-....---.-- Became law. 
oo to ———— control of quality of officer personnel of Army, Navy, end Alt Fotge...<..-.-cnicccnncosewicdasinwess Became law. 
B oo oor for State cooperation in atomic energy activities, particularly in field of peaceful uses...................-....--...-- Became law. 
Authority for National Aeronautics and Space Administration programs: $485,300,000 in 1959, $970,000,000 in 1960_............-.-.... Became law. 


— for Atomic Energy Commission programs: $229,900,000 in 1959, $211,400,000 in 1960, including power reactor plants for | Became law. 
the Antractic. 


Construction program of modern naval vessels: $110,000,000 in 1959, $157,900,000 in 1960.............-..-.-.--.-.----------~--------.- Became law. 
Construction jects at military installations and bases, in United States and abroad: $1,200,000,000 in 1959, $1,100,000,000 in 1960....| Became law. 
Change in Criminal Code to permit prosecution for espionage committed outside the United States...........--............-.-.--.- H.R. 1992. 
Legislation to authorize Secretary of State to deny passports to persons furthering international communism_.-...............---...- H.R. 9069. 
Legislation to clarify term “organize” as used in Smith Act to make it apply to continuing Communist activities. .................- H.R. 2369, 
ss ilklemiaoed Bill to expedite procedures for review and execution of deportation orders against undesirable aliens............................-..--| H.R, 2807. 
Voted for........| Legislation to broaden provisions of Foreign Agents Registration Act.........-........-.---- Npanddbniagbirgiciinasehuisebytimaapnadiiiue H.R. 6817, 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Voted for........| Improvement and continuation of the mutual security program, including technical cooperation, military assistance, and other pro- | Became law. 


grams. 
U.S. participation in the International Development Association to provide multilateral assistance to underdeveloped countries...... Became law. 
H.R. 5 te provide tax incentives to encourage investment of private capital in underdeveloped countries... .............-....------- H.R. 5. 
Payment to American nationals of war damage claims from enemy-alien vested funds_...................-....-.--.--.....---.--.--.- H.R. 2485, 
Ses aieaieiae Lump-sum payment from vested enemy-alien funds for relief and rehabilitation of needy victims of Nazi persecution................] H.R. 6462. 
bonito aioe Admission of approximately 5,000 immigrants as part of international effort to oes resettlement of remaining European refugees..| Became law. 
eats Legislation tu authorize U.S. Government to enter into international cooperative program in health research, training, and planning.| Became law. 


Resolution authorizing appointment of U.S. Citizens Commission to explore prospects of closer unity among NATO nations at a | 8.J. Res. 170. 

































































, NATO convention. , 
Voted for........| Resolution to authorize U.S: participation in International Bureau for Protection of Industrial Property, pursuant to a treaty Became law. 
Sponsored.......| Zablocki resolution calling for restoration of freedom to the captive nations........--.2.-<-----.-0---0020--00--------ee- Approved by House, 
Sponsored.......| Zablocki resolution opposing the admission of Red China to the U.N_......_.---...----..---------- Approved by House, 
8 .....--| Humphrey-Zablocki resolution relating to the promotion of peace through reduction of armaments. ..............-... H. Con, Res. 393, 
Voted for........| Establishment of and U.S. icipation in an Inter-American Development Bank._...................-.-..---..-.------------.---- Became law. 
Voted for.......- “~~ in U.S. su ption to the International Monetary Fund and to the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- |. Became law. 
velopment. 
Voted for........| A 3-year extension of the President’s authority to implement terms of the International Wheat Agreement-_..........-. Became law. 
Voted for........| Legislation giving preferential immigration status to relatives of citizens and permanent residents of the United States__.............| Became law. 
Voted for.......- te authorizing President to designate week following July 4as Captive Nations Week for prayer for freedom of people behind | Became law. 
m Curtain. 
Resolution urging international agreement for suspension of nuclear weapons tests under proper safeguards Adopted in Senate. 
nak! Legislation granting President’s request for special assistance to Latin America...............--.--0------0--------------- Became law. 
GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 
 Sdiapaoies Admission of Hawaii to the Union as the 50th State. .... 222-22 onan cee cee n en en cen sce cnc ecen se ecennnsneen---sse-----00--| Became law, 
Legislation to facilitate orderly transition of Alaska from territorial to statehood status. ...........-..-.-.-.----...-.----.---.-- Became law. 
Bill to restore authority of Administrator of Rural Electrification Administration to approve or disapprove loams_..................- Vetoed by President, 
ee of permanent Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations to help solve problems between Federal, State | Became law, 
local governments. 
, ccaiaeeRiaipete Amendment to Communications Act to exempt news-type programs from “‘equal time” requirement for political candidates on | Became law. 


radio-TV. 
a Buildings Act of 1959, to coordinate and establish Federal policy governing construction and maintenance of Government | Became law. 
b 


ings. 
Amendment to Communications Act to limit “equal time” provisions for duration of 1960 campaign to major party candidates. ........| 8.J. Res. 207. 
Amendment to Communications Act to fix penalties fer acceptance of “‘payola” and other abuses... .............-.....--..---.2..--e-0- 8. 1898. 


Legislation to require regulatory agencies to establish procedures to protect against improper influences _.................-............. H.R. 12731, 
Extension of the “‘antikickback” law now covering cost-plus contracts to apply also to all negotiated Government contracts_...........- 8. 3487. 
Legislation to strengthen Federal elections law governing campaign contributions and expenditures. -_............-.....--.-.-------.- 8. 2436. 
Legislation to restrict number of contracts and require more competitive bidding in military procurement..................- H.R, 12572. 

enaioel 1960 civil rights statute to saf voting rights of every American Citizen..........--..-- 2-2. ene conn enn neon -enneseneee-e-e---ee--eee-| Became law, 
Salary revision for postal and classified Government employees_.._-.-. 2... 2-222 e one o nnn nen cree n en ewww een cen nnenensnceceeee Became law. 
1 year’s extension of President’s authority to propose Government reorganization plans to Congress_..................-.-..---.+---- H.R. 5140. 
Legislation providing for appointment o’ = penn 0-07.00, SENNDEIOO CIO ih vn en ewegcunsapasuuwddeatebbestiacabinebne H.R. 4609-S. 895. 
5-year program of payments to State and | governments in lieu of taxes for Federal lands; thorough review of this problem....... 8. 910. : 
Resolution providing for creation of Commission to plan nationa) observance of 175th anniversary of our Constitution (for 1964)..... Became law. 


— —- for moneys expended by Congressmen and congressional investigating committees; making such reports available to | Became law. 
pul 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Federal loans, training assistance and other aids to stimulate industrial redevelopment in economically depressed areas.............- Vetoed by President, 
Increase in minimum wage and extension of coverage to retail concerns opera’ RD GP MEO BURR iin ccd cctdsannncnecacasbubses Died in conference, 
ES ae Home Ownership Act, to authorize Treasury to purchase FHA and V A-insured mortgages to stimulate home construction]. H.R. 10213, 


cideiaiennadl SC A a Sk sa peed eae anion dipernelapamppedhihnintedanipssascucpncncnpaicenh tment SU 
Se caaaal Reduction of the cabaret tax from 20 percent to 10 percent ._-..-..- 2-22 nen nn ne ee ene wenn nen ene nennnnnn--e--e0--s-0---| Became law, 
Pactiaaocata Legislation to curb undemocratic and racketeering practices in labor-management relations_.............................-.-.-----.--} Became law. 
a of President’s request to raise permanent limit on national debt by $2,000,000,000, provide temporary additional raise in | Became law. 
ce i 
Bill to raise interest rate on savings bonds up to 414 percent to compare with high rates paid large investors on Treasury bonds-..... Became law. 
Sadana In 1959, a 1-year extension of corporate and excise tax rates; bill provided for repeal, in 1960, of telephone and transportation taxes...| Became law. 
In 1960, continuation of telephone, transportation, and certain other excise and corporate tax rates.._... ..--.....---..--..--.-....-. Became law. 
tiie be Self-Employed Retirement Act, to w tax deductions to professional self-employed persons for limited pension plan contribu- | H.R, 10. 
ons. 
RENE: Bill to permit personal income tax deduction for all medical expenses incurred by taxpayer in care of dependent parent over 65......| Became law. 
. sdabceeedl Temporary 1-cent increase in Federal gasoline tax to help finance interstate highway construction......................-..-.-.-....-| Became law. 
apenas Federal grants, through fiscal year 1963, for primary and secondary ne systems, and their urban extensions....................]| H.R. 10495. 
Extension, until June 30, 1961, of the Airport Act and continuation of Federal aids, on 50-50 matching basis, for airport improvements.| Became law. 
ss eesti Increase from $500,000,000 to ,000,000 in the lending authority of the Small Business Administration -...........................-| Became law. 


ic taal Amendments to the Small Business Investment Act to facilitate extension of credit to small business concerns--.......-.-..-......-| Became law. 
snails Améndment to Clayton Antitrust Act to strengthen enforcement of antimonopoly statutes_......................-.-...-..-.--.<s.--| Became law. 
Authority to permit Federal Reserve Board to lower reserve requirements of member banks, expand money supply................- Became law. 


Voted for........| Legislation limi holding company control of savings and loan associations. .~............--- 2-22-2224 22 n eee nn nnn nee nenncnceese Became law. 
Sponsored.......| Resolution calling for thorough investigation of factors causing inflation and program to combat catponery ONO ice en cditiicas Pending. 
Voted for........| Requirement that bank mergers have approval of Federal Reserve Board, Comptroller of Currency, or FDIO, to assure against | Became law. 


monopoly. 


Voted for........| Stopgap Housing bill approved before adjournment on Sept. 1, 1960. ............... iesbehinaenisatuveieenishe ices dinieticapnpicetlinichanesiniaiaiaetogtet ie ws«eee---| Became law. 
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Voted for........| Bill authorizing $100,000,000 for direct housing loans to veterans. ........----..-2.----~ -- 2 -- <4 ewe n-ne ae me eee eee nena e- + 

Voted for. ..-..--- Revision of the veterans’ pension system, increasing non-service-connected pensions, based on need, for veterains, providing benefits 
to widows of World War II veterans, and making other changes. 

Voted for. ......-. Grants to aid totally disabled veterans to acquire specially equipped housing...........-s-----.----- 222-222 sne ee nnn nn nnennsedeenen 

Voted for. .....-- Legislation providing for control of estates of incompetent veterans......---.--..-.-------<-2en-ace ene ennneeennseee 

Woted Or. ....... A 2-year extension of the veterans’ home and business loan program. ..--....-.-.....-..---.-.+-.------- eee eee ee nee 
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Voting record of Congressman Clement J. Zaptock!, 86th Cong.—Continued 








































































Issue 








VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Waiving payment of premiums on national life insurance policies for certain totally disabled veterans. 
Bill to permit.conversion or exchange of national life insurance. policies toa new, modified plan_...-...........-. 
Voted for. Education and training benefits for children of veterans who died of service-connected disability after Jam. 1, 1955 
Voted for. ......- Provision of additional compensation for disabled veterans with more than 3 children. ......-- 2-2-2422 een nee cee eee nee ene 
Voted for.......- Program of educational, home purchase, and rehabilitation benefits for veterans with more than 180 days of active duty after Jan. 31,. 
1955. 


Voted or... 
Voted for... 





Voted for......-- Bill to equalize retirement and retainer pay of Armed Forces personnel who did not benefit under the increase of May 1958....-.-..- H.R, 11318. 

Voted for.......- Restriction on the employment of retired commissioned officers of Armed Forces by defense contractors._......-.....+s.+-<senb~<0-- H.R. 10959. 

Voted for.......- | Bill ae involuntary retirement after 20 years’ service of Air Force and Army officers who fail to meet requirements for pro- | S, 1795 
motion 3 or more times. 

Voted for.......- Additional compensation for certain disabled veterans (H.R. 7211)- . 2-2-2. ne nk este nce e ecw b sens neeudcnucescucs- H.R. 7211. 

Voted for....-..-- Provision of services of optometrists to veterans with service-connected eye conditions... -. 2. ee eene eeeee neew ee eens H.R. 7966. 

Favored.......-- Authority to permit certain veterans to continue vocational rehabilitation courses until completed_._.......-.......--..2.+----2+-- 8. 

Voted fer........| Provision of incentive pay for service on nuclear-powered submarines. -............ Bee so chai bae nan aan sah iad A 

Voted for.......- Amendments to the Reserve Officer Personnel Act to equalize promotion opportunity in various branches of Armed Forces_.......- 

Voted for......-.- Legislation to provide a $100-a-month pension to holders of Congressional Medal of Homor__.._......-..-.-.+_.-- 22.2 cee 

Voted for. ......-. 5-year extension of the period during which families of veterans hdve preference for admission to public housing projects..._.....-.-- 

Voted for........ Legislation to authorize posthumous award of appropriate medals‘to the four chaplains __...--........--...----.---..---------0--s-- 

AGRICULTURE 

Voted for. ....... A 2-year extension of the Agricultural Trade Development ahd Assistance Act for sale of surplus farm commodities abroad__.-...--- Became law. 

Voted for.......- Legislation proposing wheat referendum: 25-percent reduction in planting acreage, and 90 percent of parity price supports; or, re- | Vetoed by President. 
moval of acreage controls and drop supports to 60 percent of parity. > 

Voted for. ......- a vo enone eeanrent by 20 percent, fix supports at 85-percent parity; or, remove all production controls, allow supports | Defeated in House. 
to drop to feed-grain level. ; 

Voted for. ....... i ——_ acreage allotment by 25 percent, fix supports at 75 percent of parity; provide payments for land withdrawn from active | Defeated in House. 
production. 

Voted for.......-. A 2-year extension of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act authorizing refinancing of loans on family-size farms.................. Became law. 

Favored_........| Establishment of a Commission on Problems of Rural Counties and Smaller Communities... ..........---- 2-212. selene ceeeebnes- 8.3140. 

Voted for........| Extension, to Mar. 31, 1961, of the Sugar Act; giving President authority to cut and readjust Cuba’s quota.............. hina hdiateiaseesiciatoed H.R. 12311. 

Voted for........; Requirement that marketing quotas for rice be established when total supply exceeds normal__.......-..-.-.-.--.----.------------- Became law. 

Voted for. ....... Establishment of an Agricultural Research and Development Commission to find and promote new industrial uses of farm products. 8. 600. 

Voted for........| Improvement of administration of Secretary of Agriculture’s authority over loans to farmers and ranchers....................- patie H.R. 11761. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 






oted for......../ Increased effort in combating water pollution with Federal grants to local governments for construction of needed facilities._........ Vetoed by President. 
feotd for........| $500,000 appropriation to begin thorough study of water pollution problem in lower Lake Michigan and Great Lakes_.......-.. ----.| Became law, 
Legislation increasing rental fees for oil and gas leases on public lands__........-..---..--+.+----.---2- nee ede cence ep cone e sweeee H.R. 10455. 
- Establishment of an Office of Coal Research to find new uses for coal, encourage production and conservation. ...............-.....- H.R, 3375, 
Increased diversion of water from Lake Michigan through the Chicago Sanitary Canal..................-....----..-- Died in Senate. 
Administration of national forests on basis of multiple use and sustained_yield of products.............-....-.....22... Became law. 
Expanded and accelerated program of conversion of sea water and other saline water to beneficial uses 8. 3667. 
Granting consent of Congress te the Great Lakes compact. .........--------~-------+---+--+-----+------pre-n-e-e seen ence nn nnnene- see Died in House. 
Legislation to authorize Federal cooperation with educational institutions and private organizations in research and training programs | 8. 1781. 


on fish and wildlife resources. 





Omnibus rivers and harbors bill, for flood control and sovtgtion WORE DIA nn iii cccndcscinewceanial auabiiepuscsdieaainiicapieiaine ~---| H.R. 7634. 
islation authorizing issuance of permits for prospecting for phosphate on public lands-_.............-----.2- 2 eee ee nee eee eee nee Became law. 
Bill authorizing the TV A to issue revenue bonds to finance additional power facilities within the area it serveS..............-....--.--.- Became law. 


BOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 








Voted for_......-. Social Security Act Amendments of 1960, removing the 50 requirement for payment of disability benefits, providing medical care 
assistance to the aged under federally approved State plans, and improving various other provisions of the social security law. 
Voted for.....--.| Omnibus housing bill of 1959, increasing FHA loan authority by $8,000,000,000, reducing downpayment requirements, providing 
grants for urban renewal, and containing other a. 
Voted for........| Extension of the Voluntary Home Mortgage Oredit program to aid buyers in smaller communities to find financing_..........-.-... 
Voted for........| A 2-year extension of the life of the Civil Rights Commiission._.-........-......2..---- 2-2 eee e eee ene nn nnn nen ween nenceoee 
Voter for..._.... ———- of benefits under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act to jobless whose State payments expired before Apr. 
Voted for. .......| Increase in benefits under Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Compensation Acts.............---2e----nn--ceceneeennenennee- 
Voted for. .......] Increased maximum expenditures under the special school milk program. ..........--- 2-22. eee eee nn ee enn eee w een ne nese 
Voted for........| A 5-year extension of programs for training public health personnel and advanced training of professional nurses.........-.....-..-.. 
Voted for........ A 4-year extension of the Federal air-pollution control program and $5,000,000 a year for research projects and technica) assistance to 
local health authorities. 
Voted for. ....... Health insurance program for Federal employees......... 2-2. e een ee eee eee e eee ne ences death dkms tansialata teenie aie an Became law. 
Voted for........| A 3year program of aid to school districts for school construction... .........0. 0002-2222 o teen e nee eee nee ew nee nnn n nena eee enenses- Dee in me 
: ommittee. 
Voted for........ Increased Federal contribution to land-grant colleges for resident. teaching grants.............---..--.---------.---- eens nee eeeneneee- 
Favored......... "Limited Federal assistance to local communities and nonprofit agencies to combat juvenile delinquemcy_..........-....-----..-...- 
Voted for........ Health benefits program for retired civil service workeraj: ... << .cnncccu cn ccnsi cn wnn nnn ccncenecs<osacenesecsensobabsucsmesbeacnne 
Voted for.......- Study of effects of automobile exhaust fumes on public health; requires report to Congress in 2 years... ....:..........--..---.s----- 
Voted for........ Establishment of national register of persons whose automobile drivers’ licenses have been revoked_.......-.--.-..-« -R. ki 
Voted for........ Authorizing Post Office to seek court orders to curb use of mails for distribution of obscene and/or fradulent matter H.R. 7379. 
Favored......... Establishment of Youth Conservation Corps to work in national forests..................-.----..-.------- eee enn Died in House. 
Why No Farm Bill This Year? support of this bill to increase the level greatest one domestic problem facing us 
enn of price supports for milk and butterfat, today, and I fully agree. But we are get- 
SPEECH Although I do not feel it will have much ting ready here today to run out on the 


effect one way or the other in helping farmers before our job is done. Why 


or 
to make that essential boost so badly can we not stay here another week and 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN needed in the farm economy in the Mid- do something for the farm economy of 
OF MINNESOTA west, every little bit helps and we are the Nation? I say that in all seriousness. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES grateful for small favors. Here we are expending $600 million a 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 Mr. Chairman, here we are in the last Year in grain storage on a huge surplus 


night of this session of the 86th Con- Which is worth nothing to anybody ex- 

The House had under consideration 8. gress) We are getting ready to quit, cept, perhaps, what we can give away to 
& bill to increase price supports for ‘what have we done to solve one of the feed our own people and to feed hungry 
and Dutrertat. great domestic problems in this Nation people abroad. What is being done to 
Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. of ours? Both Mr. Kennepy and Mr. help do something to whittle away that 
Chairman, first I want to say I am in Nrxon claim the farm problem is the surplus—nothing. Why no farm bill this 






he get semen 
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year? MightI ask now in all seriousness, 
Who is responsible for the fact that 
nothing has been done? There is no 
answer but the majority of this House is 
responsible. You cannot evade your re- 
sponsibility for not doing anything to 
try to help boost up the Midwest farm 
economy of this Nation. You cannot 
escape that responsibility. 

The fault is not all yours because we 
have had an unsympathetic Secretary of 
Agriculture standing in our way. But 
the American people will not, in my 
judgment, let you hide behind the alibi 
of a possible veto. After all, the Presi- 
dent cannot veto a bill unless we pass 
it and if the leadership in Congress is 
sincere, there is no excuse whatsoever 
for the failure to give the farmer his day 
in court. Who knows, the President 
might sign a good farm bill. It is our 
solemn duty to at least lay such a bill on 
his desk. 

Responsibility for not having done 
something worthwhile for the farmers 
of America must rest squarely upon the 
shoulders of the leadership now in con- 
trol of the Congress. I say that in.all se- 
riousness. Yet, here we are getting ready 
to quit and walk out on the farmers of 
the Midwest and do nothing about our 
number one domestic problem. Oh, yes, 
we have had these brilliant campaign 
promises, especially at the convention at 
Los Angeles just last July. Why are you 
gentlemen not going to help me bring 
up the level of price supports? Yes, I 
was delighted to hear the Democrats had 
pledged themselves to bring up our farm 
economy to a level of 90 percent of parity. 
Yet, here you are, getting ready to quit 
tonight. We could stay here next week 
and do something on the green acres 
program which has already been adopted 
by the House of Representatives. Or, if 
you prefer, bring up some other equally 
good measure and I will support it as I 
always have in the past. You can and 
you should do something to improve our 
agricultural life. I tell you, my friends, 
you can get more votes by doing that 
than by going home and making a few 
speeches this coming week. The people 
want results, not alibis. They want ac- 
tion, not promises. Only the politicians 
want the issue, while the people plead 
for a solution. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Do you not- feel that 
the proposals made by Vice President 
Nrxon might solve the problem? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
would say inasmuch as Mr. Nrxon is 
incapacitated for a couple of weeks that 
it would not hurt if the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
other Members stayed here to try to do 
something to boost the farm economy 
and try to balance off the campaign. 

I have found from experience, 22 years 
of it here in the Congress, that if a man 
does his job the folks back home will 
take care of his campaigning. We must 
try always to keep partisan politics out 
of agriculture, but I can say very frankly 
here tonight that regardless of which 
side of the political aisle you sit on it 
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will be to your advantage to bring out 
and pass a good farm bill. But if you 
do nothing, the people back home will 
hold you accountable and properly so. 

At this late hour I implore you to not 
forsake the people of rural America 
whose economic future rests in your 
hands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 





Chicago Water Steal Meaning: Great 
Lakes Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the lead edi- 
torial from the Detroit News of August 
29, 1960, entitled “Chicago Water Steal 
Meaning: Great Lakes Disaster,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CHICAGO WATER STEAL MEANING: GREAT LAKES 
DISASTER 





Hearings and studies may come and go, 
but Chicago’s yen for pilfering Great Lakes 
water persists forever. The ingenuity of its 
big steal masterminds is exceeded only by 
their gall. 

Their perennial bill in Congress to legalize 
the robbery of an additional 1,000 cubic feet 
per second (cfs) from the Great Lakes to 
flush their sewage down the Mississippi is 
blocked for this year. (The amount they 
want is atop the 1,900 cubic feet per second 
Chicago pumps out of Lake Michigan for 
domestic purposes and doesn’t return, plus 
the 1,500 cubic feet per second it is now 
allowed to abstract for flushing purposes.) 

With admirable frankness of language, a 
Chicago paper describes their latest gim- 
mick: A $500,000 item “slipped into” a 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
appropriation bill to study Chicago’s water 
pollution problem. This would, as the re- 
port put it, get Chicago’s foot in the door 
toward more diversion. 

What's to study? That Chicago has a pol- 
lution problem? That’s easily determined 
by a quick look at (and sniff of) its drainage 
canal. That the cheapest way (for Chicago) 
to get rid of it would be to dilute it and 
fiush it away with more Lake Michigan water 
without having to spend any more on 
sewage treatment plants? No need for a 
$500,000 study to find that out. 

But the price for Chicago’s sloppy habits 
would be paid by Great Lakes users in a 
half dozen other States and Canada, in the 
form of lower lake levels and the attendant 
economy loss. There’s plenty of testimony 
about that on record already, and more 
being taken now by a special master for the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Chicago spokesmen claim that what they 
want would only lower lake levels a little. 
But even a little bit can be critical at the” 
right places (ship channels, docks, beaches, 
wildlife marshes) at the right times (the low 
side of the lakes’ natural cycle). 

Even more important, the precedent at 
stake here is crucial. If Chicago can take— 
or be given—an inch or two, so can-num- 
berless other communities within striking 


Chicago does, to return it. An inch here, 
@ quarter inch there, another half inch some- 


where else can quickly add up to shoreline 


ruin. 


Lakes watershed are doing at great but 
worthwhile expense: Treat its sewage well 
enough to put it back into Lake Michigan 
whence it came as good clean water. 





University of Wisconsin Expands Polar 
Research 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Ant- 
arctic Treaty recently approved by the 
U.S. Senate offers new opportunity for 
the member nations to carry forward 
constructive, creative, scientific research 
on the “Great White Continent.” 

If adhered to, the treaty will enable 
these nations to carry on scientific ex- 
ploration programs on that continent for 
peaceful purposes. 

Among the objectives of such research 
are the following: 

First. To assure opportunity for par- 
ticipating countries to carry on essential 
research; 

Second. To prevent the continent 
from being utilized by enemy powers for 
military purposes; and 

Third. To carry forward cooperative, 
scientific efforts by nations—even with 
other conflicting interests—to acquire 
greater knowledge of the scientific 
phenomena from the South Polar re- 
gion, 

Over the years, the University of Wis- 
consin has developed a widely recog- 
nized program of research. Uniquely, 
it is one of the outstanding institutions 
which has undertaken extensive re- 
search on the Antarctic. 

Recognizing its great capability and 
productivity, the National ence 
Foundation wisely designated a grant to 
the university to further expand research 
on Antarctica. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative, constructive ar- 
ticle by Laurence C. Eklund—reviewing 
in broad scope the objectives being car- 
ried on—and planned—at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin relating to Antarctica, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GRANT TO UW Assures Po.ar Stupy Pro- 
GRAM—NEW CENTER TO Direct RESEARCH 
In ArcTiIc; $125,490 Given ror INITIAL YEAR 

(By Laurence C. Eklund) 
Journal Washington Bureau 

WasHIncTon, D.C.—Establishment of & 
polar and geophysical research center at the 
University of Wisconsin was assured Monday 


September 2 — 


distance of Great Lakes shores appropriate a 
a@ part of the limited supply and fail, ag ~ 


There’s no need for any of it. Chicago 4 
can do what other cities all over the Great 
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when the National Science Foundation allo- 
cated funds for the center. 

The university, which in recent years has 

yed a leading role in antarctic research 
and exploration, will now become the center 
for scientific research not only in the Ant- 
arctic but in artic areas like Baffin Island 
and Greenland. 

Recent Senate ratification of an inter- 
national treaty dedicating the Antarctic to 
peaceful uses makes it necessary for this 
country to continue its scientific program 
there. 

Studies directed by Wisconsin will be in 
the fields of geophysics, geology, and glaci- 


ology. 

The National Science Foundation, an inde- 
pendent Government agency, allocated 
$125,490 in Federal funds for the first year 
of operation of the new polar institute at 
Madison. This will be a continuing grant. 

NEW DATA EXPECTED 


The university’s growing importance as 
the leading center of antarctic research was 
emphasized by a total of $634,591 in Founda- 
tion grants made to the university for ant- 
arctic research in the year beginning in 
October. 

_The largest grant—one of $488,342—will 
be used to support a traverse program under 
the direction of Charles R. Bentley, a project 
assistant in geology at the University: of 
Wisconsin. 

Alan T. Waterman, NSF director, predicted 
that more geophysical data than has ever 
before been available on certain regions of 
Antarctica would be obtained from Bentley’s 
exploration, 

A year ago the science foundation granted 
Wisconsin $566,985 to prepare for the 1960 
and 1961 traverse programs. 

Plans for those field studies have been 
worked out at Madison under the direction 
of Bentley, G. P. Woollard of the geology de- 
partment, and Edward C. Thiel, a native of 
Wausau. 

PENGUIN STUDY ENDORSED 


Bentley and Thiel have emerged as two 
of the Nation’s leading explorer-scientists. 
They are among the leaders of a new breed 
of scholarly adventurers who are more sci- 
entist than explorer. 

The foundation granted $16,523 to Robert 
H. Dott of the University of Wisconsin for 
an entirely new project, a geological study 
on Antarctica’s Palmer Peninsula. 

Richard L, Penney, who is working on a 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Wisconsin, 
has been studying the parental and sexual 
behavior of the Adelie penguin at the Wilkes 
and Hallett stations in the Antarctic. The 
science foundation. has now granted Penney 
$4,236 to analyze his findings. 

The new polar research center at Madison 
will have 11 employees, including a director, 
business administrator, cartographer, editor, 
mathematician, and machinist. The grant 
provides for three fellowships, 


CENTER IS NEEDED 


It is planned to. house the center at the 
Brittingham estate in the Highlands area of 
Madison, about 4 miles from the university, 
until more adequate quarters are available. 
The estate includes a main house, a squash 
court with dressing rooms, lounge, and 
baths, and a 20-acre tract of land. 

The university estimates that it will cost 
$18,000 to rehabilitate the Brittingham prop- 
erty, but it is believed the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation will be willing 
to provide the needed funds. 


Woollard, who may be the director of the 


.New research center, deplored the fact that 


at present there was no working center for 
polar research and terrestrial geophysics in 
the United States. 

“Such a center is needed if the United 
States is to maintain a position of scientific 
leadership in these fields,” Woollard said. 
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Woollard called attention to the fact that 


only six institutions in the United States - 


provide for advanced work in geophysics, 
which he defined included fundamental 
training in mathematics, physics and geol- 
ogy, backed up with comprehensive research. 

It was learned here that Wisconsin was 
selected in part because of its graduate 
school and the opportunities it offers to stu- 
dents working for doctorates. 

“The Antarctic is more than the last great 
unexplored continent and the site of the 
world’s greatest accumulation of ice and 
snow,” said Woollard. 

OTHER STUDIES URGED 


“It is also a unique location for conduct- 
ing fundamental studies related to the in- 
ternal structure of the earth, the strength 
of the earth’s crust, the circulation in the 
atmosphere as well as glaciology and clima- 
tology. It is a key area for studying the 
adaptation of life to environment. 

“Any Antarctic studies of crustal sructure 
and deformation caused by the ice load 
must be accompanied by a companion pro- 
gram of study in unglaciated areas,” he 
said. 

“The significance of the evidence of 
wasting of the Antarctic ice cap, suggesting 
changes in polar climatic conditions and pos- 
sible significant changes in sea level, cannot 
be fully demonstrated without companion 
studies in Baffin Island and Greenland,’ he 


. said. 





Life and Death in a Guatemalan Town— 
An Unpronounceable Bit of Friendship 
for United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SIKES of Florida.. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleague two articles which ap- 
peared recently in the Washington Daily 
News. One is entitled “An Unpro- 
nounceable Bit of Friendship for United 
States,” by Margo Dick; and the other 
one is entitled “Another Opportunity We 
Can Lose,” by Virginia Prewett. The 
articles follow: 

[Prom the Washington Daily News, July 29, 
1960] é 
Lire AND DEATH IN A GUATEMALAN TOWN-——AN 
UNPRONOUNCEABLE Bir OF FRIENDSHIP FOR 
UNITED STATES 
(By Margo Dick) 

CHIRIJQUIAC, GUATEMALA.—It looks like 
that forgotten man, the American taxpayer, 
who picks up the check for foreign aid, may 
not be so forgotten after all. 

A great many people he will never meet 
seem to know and like him these days. 

At least they do here in Chirijquiac and its 
twin village, Chuisuc, where I had come to 
attend the dedication of a new water supply 
financed by the United States; the Guate- 
malan Government, and the local commun- 
ity. 

HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 

There is only one way to say Chirijquiac 
and it goes like this: First say “cherry,” 
then clear your throat for the “j,” and end 
up with an explosion that sounds like “Key- 
ah-k.” Chuisuc is easier. All you do is say 
“chewy” * * * and finish by spitting out 
“sook,” as if you were a little sore about 
something. That does it. 


Virgin. A trickle of the new, pure water 
was allowed to drip from the faucets to'show 
off the safe agua and all along the road, bare- 
foot Indians and their families, their blouses 
turned bright side out, waved and cheered 
as our dust~sovered jeep passed by. 
CHAMPAGNE AND MUSIC 


At the villages, all was in readiness. 
Champagne appeared from nowhere. A ma- 
rimba chattered excitedly and later a native, 
flutelike instrument called chirimia started 
winding a weird melody against a back~ 
ground of one drum. 

Three children dressed as queens, sat sol- 
emnly atop a borrowed American truck be- 
decked with typical handwoven materials 
and flowers. 

We were ushered to the porch of the town 
school and the long speeches began; 15 of 
them, and all spoken by men without shoes. 
The laboriously read discursos had been 
prepared after months of hard work with 
the village school teacher and were read in 
classic style, with the hand frequently placed 
upon the heart. 

The theme was unmistakable. Time and 
again one heard the phrase, “Two anti-Com- 
munist governments have joined together to 
bring us a great gift. * * * Other govern- 
ments have promised everything, but only 
this Government has done the job. * * *” 

The two villages are part of the district 
of Cantel, where the Cantel factory, which 
manufactures cloth is located. For years it 
has been a Communist stronghold in the 
country. 

“When Arbenz was President, one of our 
workers was sent as a guest to Russia by 
the workers here,” said Enrique Ibarguen, 
owner and operator of the Cantel mills. 

“But, Just last year, to show you what 
is happening, one of our boys went instead 


~ to Chicago to take part in an international 


athletic meet. 
CHANGE IN THE AIR 

“This community is responding to Ameri- 
can foreign aid, and the Guatemalan and 
U.S. programs of low-cost housing, public 
health and education. The political cli- 
mate is swinging back to normal,” he 
said. 

Dr. von Pohle, a graying, handsome man 
who speaks perfect Spanish, explained it this 
way: 

“If you save a baby’s life—in the name of 
the American people—or clean up a town's 
water supply system, you are making friends 
for keeps. 

“We have been trying to perfect a way of 
cooperating with our democratic neighbors 
in public health programs that steer clear 
of give away projects or handouts. 

“Our method is to give freely of technical 
advice but, wherever possible, to expect 
matching funds from the central govern- 
ments and, however small, some financial or 
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work contribution from the local community 
as well. 

“We cannot wipe out sickness and unsani- 
tary 


and public health needs in 1954. Before 
coming to Guatemala 3 years ago, kg 
10 years in private general practice 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

In Guatemala, a staff of eight Americans 


have given technical assistance to the fol- 
lowing: 

The construction of a modern, 1,057-bed 
hospital freely acknowledged to be the best 
equipped hospital in the country; 

A program of malaria eradication now in 
its third year; 

Construction and operation of four health 
centers in the country's capital, two more 
outside the city, with two under construction 
in rural areas and six more projected for the 
future; and 

The replacement of contaminated water 
supply systems in many population centers 
of the country. 


[From the Washington Daily News, July 27, 
1960] 


ANOTHER OpporTUNITY We Can LOsE 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

With Castro-Communist pressures mount- 
ing against Gautemala as part of the world 
offensive against the United States, that 
country’s Government finds itself bewilder- 
ingly entangled in the mysteries of U'S. for- 
eign policy. 

The United States has just agreed to pump 
a $140 million loan into Communist Poland. 
Poland is pumping trade and technicians 
into Cuba to bolster Castro. Castro has 
pumped money into Guatemala—for an at- 
tempted rebellion on July 17 and organized 
rioting since. But the United States has 
cut off former grants to Guatemala and the 
last $3.5 million trickle in the loan pipeline 
has dribbled out. 


DELAYS 


Guatemala has asked the Development 
Loan Fund for a $23 million shot in the arm 
for road building. The DLF has had the 
project a month—and its review process 
takes about seven. Requests before the Ex- 
port-Import Bank face similar bureaucratic 
delays. 

Washington has known for a year or two 
tactics being used against Guatemala’s anti- 
Castro government. First, extremists of the 
right and the left are trying to push Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes into strong- 
arm measures so they can cry “tyrant.” Sec- 
ond, they’re capitalizing on economic 
troubles brought on by fallen coffee prices 
and aggravated by the withdrawal of for- 
merly generous US. aid. 

Here are inside facts: 

Present U.S. policy for Guatemala was set 
in 1959 by Eisenhower advisers tempera- 
mentally cool to Latin America. 

Our State Department tried and failed to 
liberalize their attitude on Latin America 
immediately after Eisenhower's South Amer- 
ican trip. The President’s belatedly an- 
nounced “bold new plan” for the region is 
hedged about with prospects for inch-along 
performance. 

> es . o 


To rally his nation, President Ydigoras has 
just announced his own bold new $170 mil- 
lion development plan, which optimistically 
envisages some US. financing. 
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The Versatility and Adaptability of Rail 
Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, while I 
fully recognize that our national interest 
requires a transportation system that 
embodies all the elements. of transpor- 





when we make decisions affecting one 
or more elements of the total system, 
have the benefit of advice from the ap- 
propriate Government agencies that is 
based not only on true facts, but sound 
economic reasoning. This is important, 
for if we act unwisely we contribute not 
to efficiency, but inefficiency in the total 
transportation system. The economics 
of communities are disrupted and thou- 
sands of workers are thrown on relief 
rolls. A good illustration is my own 
district where literally thousands of 
railroad workers have been furloughed 
because of traffic loss to tax-supported 
waterways. I do not say we should 
cease to improve our waterways, but any 
action we take in that regard should be 
definitely based on true facts and sound 
economic reasoning. ‘That we do not 
always have the benefit of sound facts 
and reasoning is quite well stated in the 
following letter from one of my con- 
stituents: 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RaILRoap Co., 
PITTSBURGH Recton, 
Conway, Pa., August 29, 1960. 
The Honorable Frank M. CLARK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have had the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing “Committee Print No. 
11” entitled “Future Needs for Navigation” 
which was prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers for Select Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, pursuant to 8S. Res. 
48, 86th Congress, and I am appalled at the 
apparent antipathy against the railroads, 
early in the report, where they are charged 
as opportunist grabbers of river traffic during 
the War Between the States. Then, later, 
they close the door on the capability of rail- 
roads to handle a 7.8 billion ton-mile annual 
increase in traffic unless they construct the 
equivalent of an additional transcontinental 
railroad annually. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. A transcontinental rall- 
road could be considered a coast-to-coast 
railroad, or a combination of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe which had an aggregate road mile~ 
age of 23,130 and transported a total of 93,- 
502,902,000 ton-miles of revenue freight in 
the year 1957 (ICC Statistics of Railroads in 
the United States). This is by no means 
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capacity—just an average annual business for 


these roads, and would indicate that one 
transcontinental railroad has the capacity to 
handle the entire 115 billion ton-miles of 
traffic which was handled over the 20,153 
miles of inland waterways in the year 1957, 
if the business had been in its territory. 

The establishment of a 3 million ton-miles 
of traffic per mile of road per year as rail 
line capacity, is just as fallacious as the 
transcontinental yardstick derived by the 
corps. John W. Barriger, eminent author- 
ity on railroad economics in his book, “Super 
Railroads for a American Economy,” 
states that 10 percent or 22,500 miles of the 
Nation's railway lines, classified as heavy 
density routes, produced 300 billion ton- 
miles of service in 1953 or almost three times 
that transported in 1957 over the Nation's 
entire inland waterway system. 

He states: “The range of density in this 
10 percent varies from a lower limit of 4 
million to a high of 60 million ton-miles per 
mile of line per year. The upper density is 
reached where principal routes of traffic con- 
verge at a gateway to provide maximum con- 
centration. The World War II peak at that 
point exceeded 80 million ton-miles per 
mile.” (And this was not capacity.) 

Unquestionably the Army engineers have 
exceeded the sphere of their qualifications 
when they posed as experts of rail 
tation in the preparation of committee print 
No. 11. Such faulty hypothesis as they have 
created should never become the foundation 
for the $8 billion waterway expenditure they 
recommend. Matters of transportation eco- 
nomics should be reviewed by the Federal 
agency charged with that responsibility (the 
Interstate Commerce Commission) . 

It was indeed refreshing to have the oppor- 
tunity to review the Kilday-Vinson Special 
Subcommittee Report on Adequacy of Trans- 
portation (86th Cong., Ist sess., H. Res. 19), 
approved October 10, 1959; wherein it is 
stated: 

“The versatility and adaptability of rail 
transport, as thoroughly demonstrated on 
@ worldwide basis under all kinds of condi- 
tions is but one of the reasons why military 
logistical planning is built around the rail- 
roads for the bulk of its freight and passenger 
movements. The other forms of transport, 
important as they are to the total need, are 
auxiliary and supplemental to the railroads.” 

In conclusion, I think this can be said in 
the name of all of the Nation's railroads. If 
and when additional rail facilities are re- 
quired for the transportation of the Nation's 
goods the railroads will be happy to con- 
struct and furnish adequate plant at no cost 
to the taxpayer. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. D. Murpnur, 
Manager, Conway Yards, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ° 





Immigration Law Revisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HIRAM L.*FONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, 
written by me, addressed to Hon. Fran- 
cis E. Water, chairman, tion 
and Nationality Subcommittee, House of 
Representatives, relating to discrimina- 
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tion against the peoples of Asia in im- 
migation matters. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1960. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, Immigration and Nationality 
Subcommittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAamRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of June 14, 1960, which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 1 and in 
which you commented on certain statements 

contained in my article on the discrimina- 

tion against the peoples of Asia in our pres- 
ent immigration policy, "which appeared in 

the Honolulu Advertiser of May 22, 1960, 

and the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 1, 

There is no question that the McCarran- 
Walter Act, in 1952, meant a significant step 
forward in the treatment of the peoples of 
Asia under our immigration laws. . The hon- 
ors you mention as having been bestowed 
upon you and Senator McCarran were well 
deserved. Eight years have passed mean- 
while. In these 8 years, great changes have 
taken place. The atomic age and the jet 

age have arrived. New nations are emerg- 

ing in Asia and Africa. The ideological con- 
flict between communism and e free 
world has become a matter of survival. 

The United States must demonstrate its 
leadership of the free world by deeds and 
not only by words. This is the reason im- 
pelling me to seek amendments of the im- 
migration laws to complete the development 
which you and Senator McCarran initiated 
in 1952. 

I do not wish to repeat all the facts stated 
in my article of May 22, but should like to 
stress again the following points: 

1. It is offensive to the peoples of Asia and 
the Pacific that they should be accountable 
te quotas by race when other immigrants are 
accountable to quotas by their place of birth. 
We cannot justify this provision of our law 
by pointing to the more discriminatory laws 
which existed prior to 1952. 

2. It is difficult to explain to any person, 
whether Asian or not, why an immigrant of 
Russian or Swiss parentage born in Brazil 
may come to the United States without 
quota restrictions, while an immigrant born 
in Brazil with 50 percent or more Japanese 
or Indian blood in his veins must be charged 
to a heavily oversubscribed quota of the 
Asia-Pacific triangle. 

8. Not even our best friends in the Far East 
can understand why the creation of a new 
country in Asia with a quota of its own 
necessitates the reduction of the minimum 
quotas of all other countries in the Asia-Pa- 
cific triangle so that their total never exceeds 
2,000. ‘ 

4. Under the McCarran-Walter Act an 
Asian family will be separated in migration 
if the wife is accountable to an oversub- 
scribed quota although her husband is 
chargeable to an open quota. On the other 
hand, a non-Asian wife accountable to an 
oversubscribed quota may be given the quota 
of her immigrant husband if he is fortunate 
enough to have access to an open quota. It 
is embarrassing for me as a Member of the 
United States Senate to answer the question 
why the traditional policy of the Congress 
to keep families united in migration does not 
apply to an Asian family. 

IT agree with you that the quotas of Burma, 
Cambodia, Malaya, Laos, Nepal, Vietnam, 
and Thailand are open and unused, as these 
are countries which generally have not 
sought migration for their peoples beyond 
their own borders. However, the quota re- 
port of the Department of State dated April 
1, 1960, to which you refer lists as heavily 
Oversubscribed the quotas of China, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. The quotas of these countries 
are so heavily oversubscribed that nonpref- 

erence quota immigrants have to anticipate 
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an indefinite waiting period. The same list 
shows that the so-called Asian-Pacific quota 
is backlogged for 6 years. The State De- 
partment quota list dated August 1, 1960, 
which has just come to my attention, shows 
that the quota for Chinese persons, 1 
month after the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, is already completely exhausted for the 
remaining 11 months. 

India, Japan, and the Philippines, and the 
other countries just referred to, have tradi- 
tionally sought immigration to the United 
States. They are the countries which will 
influence more than some others the future 
of the world. The friendship of their peoples 
is crucial to all those who are fighting for the 
preservation of freedom. 

I strongly believe that the problem of im- 
migration is no longer just a domestic issue 
but seriously affects our stand in the world. 
I believe we should tackle it on a nonparti- 
san basis to strengthen our posture among 
free nations. I appeal to you for your co- 
operation. 

Very truly yours, 
HrraM L. Fone. 





State and Municipal Bond Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that we at the Federal level do 
not impair the ability of the localities 
and States to finance their projects. 
With this thought in mind, I am con- 
cerned over a little-publicized regulation 
which the U.S. Treasury Department 
has proposed. This regulation would re- 
move the interest from State and mu- 
nicipal bonds from a tax-exempt status 
under the Life Insurance Company In- 
come T'ax.Act of 1959. 

In these closing hours of Congress, it 
is hardly appropriate to develop this 
matter thoroughly, but it seems impor- 
tant to me that my colleagues and citi- 
zens across the country give this matter 
some thought. 

Perhaps the best statement of the 
problem is contained in the letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue from 
the nine organizations representing the 
State and local officials of this country. 

The following letter was sent August 
22 to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the treatment of State 
and municipal bond interest in proposed 
regulations under the Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Act of 1959: 

Dear Sir: Strenuous objection is made by 
the undersigned organizations of State and 
local government officials to the treatment 
of State and local bond interest in the 
regulations proposed under the Life Insur- 
ance Company Income Tax Act of 1959 as 
appearing in the Federal Register of August 
18, 1960. 

We have previously communicated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the importance 
of including in these regulations a clear 
recognition of the complete exemption from 
Federal taxation of such interest. The cost 
of public works. at the State and local level 
would be increased unless there is com- 
plete recognition that interest on these obli- 
gations has full and complete exemption. 
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The history of the legislation makes clear 
the intent of the Congress to recognize this 
exemption. The original version of the bill 
included a formula for the treatment of 
State and local bond interest under which 
a tax penalty was clearly imposed as a re- 
sult-of the receipt of such interest. 

Objecting to this proposed treatment as 
taxation of wholly tax-exempt obligations 
and relying upon the statements of con- 
gressional leaders that there was no such 
intent, we petitioned the Senate Finance 
Committee for an amendment which would 
accord the full exemption required by the 
Constitution. In response, Senate Finance 
Committee proposed, the Senate adopted, 
and the House agreed upon the language 
of the present act which, by exceptions, re- 
quires an adjustment to the extent neces- 
sary to prevent the iraposition of tax on 
State and local bond interest in any case 
where the application of the ordinary form- 
ula would produce such tax. : 

The proposed regulation appearing in the 
Federal Register of August 18, 1960, does not 
provide the necessary clear and unambigu- 
ous standard for application of these excep- 
tions which will prevent vexations and de- 
structive litigation of constitutional issues. 

On the contrary section 1.804-2 (f) con- 
tains an example which illustrates taxation 
of wholly tax-exempt interest without any 
reflection of the adjustment required by the 
statutory exception. This is.a gross viola- 
tion of the statutory exception. It would 
provoke constitutional litigation which Con- 
gress wished to avoid. 

It is respectfully but most vigorously 
urged, therefore, that the proposed regula- 
tions be amended: (a) By modifying the 
example in subsection (f) of section 1.804-2 
to make clear that it is an example of a 
computation prior to the adjustment re- 
quired by the statutory exceptions and, (b) 
by adding a standard for the application of 
subsection (e) in language substantially as 
follows: 

“In determining life insurance company 
taxable income, interest which under sec- 
tion 103 is excluded from gross income (in- 
cluding interest on State, county, and. mu- 
nicipal bonds) shall not be included in com- 
puting any item of income or deduction if 
the inclusion of such interest would pro- 
duce a higher life insurance company tax- 
able income than if it were not included.” 

Respectfully, 

Brevard Crihfield, Secretary, Governors 
Conference; Herbert Wiltsee, Secre- 
tary, National Association of Attor- 
neys General; Charles Schwan, Wash- 
ington Representative, Council of 
State Governments; Patrick Healy, 
Executive Director, American Munici- 
pal Association; Harry R. Betters, Ex-- 
ecutive Director, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors; Bernard F. Hillenbrand, exec- 
utive Director, National Association 
of County Officials; Joseph F. Clark, 
Executive Director, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association; Roger Arnebergh, 
President, National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers; Daniel B. Gold- 
berg, Secretary, Conference on State 
Defense. 





Congressman Moore To Tour District 


EXTENSION QF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 


session of the Congress draws to a close, 
I am sure that perhaps more than at any 
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other time all of us are looking forward 
to the opportunity to return to our re- 
spective States and to visit and talk with 
the people whom we have the honor to 
represent here in the Congress. 

This would seem to be particularly 
true this year for the reason that this 
recessed session of the Congress had ini- 
tially generated great hope in the minds 
of the people that we would give serious 
consideration to a number of pieces of 
legislation that remained to be acted 
upon when we adjourned for the na- 
tional party conventions in July of this 
year. This recessed session has been a 
failure in that regard, and it is for the 
best interests of the country that we ad- 
journ and return to our States to make 
our peace with the people we represent. 

The First Congressional District of 
West Virginia is a very short trip by air 
from Washington and during these past 
2 years, as well as since coming to the 
Congress, I have made every effort to 
spend as much time in my district 
among the people I represent even while 
the Congress was in session. So many 
times this necessitated flying out and 
flying back on the same night while al- 
ways returning to my district on Friday 
and Saturday for the purposes of hold- 
ing district office hours in my district of- 
fice in Moundsville, W. Va. 

This has permitted me to better help 
and assist the people in my district and 
has made me better acquainted.on just 
how the folks back home feel on partic- 
ular legislative issues. It has also 
served to bring the people of the First 
Congressional District and their Con- 
gressman closer together. 

Since first being elected to the Con- 
gress in November 1956, I have followed 
one fundamental rule; that is that I at- 
tempt to carry out the duties of my of- 
fice in such a manner that as a Con- 
gressman I was easily accessible to the 
people I represented; rather than come 
to Washington and forget the people 
that had elected me. It was and still is 
my sincere desire to bring the office of 
the U.S. Congressman closer to the peo- 
ple. As a direct result of this pledge, I 
have made a great number of personal 
appearafices and speeches in the seven 
counties which I represent. Very 
rarely do I accept a speaking engage- 
ment outside my congressional district 
even though offtimes I am requested to 
go to various other parts of the country. 
It has been my practice to the best of 
my ability and physical endurance to be 
a full-time representative for my 
people. 

In keeping with another established 
practice, I wish to announce that I am 
making final preparations for my an- 
nual visit to a number of communities 
in the First Congressional District. I 
have made arrangements for office space 
in various courthouses and <post offices 
and other civic buildings where it will 
be convenient to meet and privately 
discuss problems with individuals who 
might want to see me. Individuals who 
for one reason or another I have not had 
an opportunity to talk with and who 
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might have problems which I as their 
Congressman might be of assistance. 
In preparation for this annual visit, I 
am, therefore, looking forward.to ad- 
journment as a time when I might make 
myself completely available to my con- 
stituents in their own hometowns. 

The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged and in each instance the time 
shown is the local time in that particular 
community where constituents and 
friends may have the opportunity to 
meet and talk with me privately on 
matters of personal, community or State 
concern: 

September 22, Thursday: Hancock County, 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, city building, Chester; 
1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m., courthouse, New 
Cumberland. 

September 23, Friday: Hancock County, 10 
a.m, to 4:30 pm., post office building, 
Weirton. 

September 26, Monday: Brooke County, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. courthouse, Wells- 
burg. 

September 28, Wednesday: Ohio County, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., post office building, 
Wheeling. 

September 30, Friday: Wetzel and Marshall 
Counties, 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, city hall, 
Cameron; 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., Bank of Hun- 
dred, Hundred. 

October 3, Monday: Wetzel Curdnty, 9:30 
a.m. to 12 noon, courthouse, New Martins- 
ville; 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m., city hall, Pine 
Grove. 

October 5, Wednesday: Taylor County, 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., post office building, Graf- 
ton. 

October 6, Thursday: Marion County, 9:30 
a.m, to 5 p.m., courthouse, Fairmont. 

October 10, Monday: Marion County, 9:30 
a.m. to 12 noon, post office, Farmington; 1:30 
to 4:30 p.m., city hall, Rivesville. 


Until such time as we reconvene in 
January, it is my intention that my dis- 
trict office in Moundsville will remain 
open to the general public 6 days a week 
and as a result of this, I have scheduled 
no courthouse visits for Moundsville, 
but my constituents from that area are 
invited to bring any problems that they 
may have at any time to me personally 
in my district office. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can possibly 
make them, and workers, businessmen 
and housewives are urged to drop by for 
a chat. No appointments are necessary 
and all persons are welcome to come as 
“they are” to see and visit with their 
Congressman. I hope the tour. this year 
will be as successful as it was last year 
when we had several hundred people 
each day stop by our “mobile” office to 
let me know their feelings on various 
matters. 

As I have stated, my district office, 
located in the Mercantile Bank Buiid- 
ing in Moundsville, is open 6 days a week 
to serve the residents of the First Con- 
gressional District. When I am out of 
the office on official business, there is 
always a competent member of my staff 
available to answer questions or assist 
persons with their problems. I always 
welcome having my friends call upon 
me whenever my services might be of 
particular assistance. 





September 2 


Drastic Action Must Be Taken Against 
Communists in Cuba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr, Speaker, many of 
us are exceedingly worried about the 
Cuban situation. I for one am not satis- 
fied at all with the leadership that has 
been given by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. Iam fearful of what is happening 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

There appeared a very timely and 
worthwhile editorial in the Hopewell 
News on Monday, August 29, 1960. It 
points out the problem we face and the 
necessity for firm and positive action on 
the part of the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial which is as follows: 
Drastic” Action Must Be TAKEN AGAINST 

COMMUNISTS In CUBA 

The resolution adopted yesterday by the 
Organization of American States was a 
pretty wishy-washy affair. It did not even 
mention Cuba or Fidel Castro by name. It 
did not even pin down the -International 
Communist Conspiracy with the headquar- 
ters in Moscow as the enemy. 

Perhaps it was the best that could be ob- 
tained, but we think the United States 
should have walked out, instead of Cuba. 

All of this in spite of the fact that Castro, 
just last week, while the OAS was meeting 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, took on the entire 
Western Hemisphere. In another rabble- 
rousing speech he denounced the OAS and 
said that he would ignore any action they 
might take. In the same breath he pro- 


claimed his undying friendship with Soviet | 


Russia, and Red China. 

The United States went along with the 
desire of our Latin American neighbors to 
back Venezuela, and took action against the 
Trujillo dictatorship of the Dominican Re- 
public. They agreed to cut diplomatic rela- 
tions and impose economic sanctions. We 
agreed, in spite of the fact he has been a 
firm friend to the United States and bitterly 
anti-Communist. 


SHOULD TRADE ACTIONS 


Just why we did not demand that the 
same actions be taken against the Com- 
munist dictatorship in Cuba, which is ever 
more dangerous, before we agreed to the 
action against Dominica, we do not under- 
stand. For whether or not the OAS goes 
along we must stop the Communist domina- 
tion of Cuba. 

Spruille Braden sums it up neatly. He 
is a former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba and 
Argentina. He served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Latin American affairs. 
This is what he had to say last week: 

“It is foolish to pursue the chimera that 
if we do nothing the Cuban situation will 
right itself by some magic. Such miracles 
do not happen. 

“On the contrary, to be able repeatedly 
to kick Uncle Sam-in the teeth, and get 
away with it, is very contagious. Assisted 
by international communism, this infection 
eoon will spread to the other republics, 
unless it is stopped summmarily in Cuba. 

“The following are some of the things 
that can and should be done immediately: 
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WHAT WE CAN DO 


“1. We forthwith must: break diplomatic 
relations with this disreputable Cuban 
regime. 

“2, We must give full financial and mili- 
tary aid to responsible Cuban groups, both 
in Cuba and in exile. They are ready to 
organize armed opopsition to the Castro 
regime. The Cubans will free ?itemselves 
if the U.S. promptly will give them the 
means to do so. 

“3. If a sufficiently numerous and repre- 
sentative group of non-Communist Cubans 
agree upon a responsible anti-Communist 
government-in-exile, we must recognize and 
work with this government, just as we 
worked with the Free French and other 
exile groups during World War Il. We are 
in a cold war. Such obviously political 
measures are justified by the gravity of the 

1. 

"4. We must stop subsidizing the Cuban 
regime with American money. The policy 
of suspending the Cuban sugar quota for 
this year only is an emergency measure 
which must be replaced by a longer-term 
policy, based on the elimination of the price 
differential which Cuba has long enjoyed 
over the world market. This will halt the 
sugar subsidy to that Communist regime. 


MUST DEFEND OURSELVES 


“5. We must make it crystal clear that we 
intend to defend the U.S.A. and this hem- 
isphere, come hell or high water. 

“If possible, we must take these steps in 
cooperation with the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. But with or without the OAS 
we must do these things. If the OAS will 
not act positively to eliminate communism 
from Cuba then we must be prepared to act 
alone to protect our national security. This 
we are entitled to do under the United Na- 
tions and OAS charters, and the Rio de 
Janeiro and Caracas Pacts. Still more it is 
our patriotic duty under God’s law. 

“These measures may not be a cure-all for 
the ghastly Caribbean situation, but they 
may go a long way toward doing so. The 
important thing is that the United States 
must reca) e and hold the initiative 
throughout the Caribbean, the Western Hem-~- 
isphere, and the world.” 

We were pleased when President Eisen- 
hower made it crystal clear that we would 
defend this hemisphere and that the Monroe 
Doctrine was still in force, but we do not 
seem to have made it so crystal clear to the 
Latin American governments that we will 
take action against the international Com- 
munist conspiracy in Cuba. There is no time 
to waste. If the OAS won’t go along then 
we must act alone. 





The Rising Tide of Violence 


EXTENSION _ REMARKS» 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the ris- 
ing tide of violence in the world is a 
matter that gives us all deep concern. 
The reversion to savagery in the Congo 
and the ugly campaign of hate in Cuba 
are recent examples. 

Our able and distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Martua W. Grirritus, of Michigan, 
at the annual banquet of the National 
Association of Women Lawyers here in 
Washington on August 27 took notice of 
this rising trend toward a return to the 
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law of the jungle. I believe her com- 
ments are worthy of the consideration 
of every Member of this House, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit her speech as follows: 

When I accepted the invitation to speak 
here this evening I had originally intended 
to confine my remarks to the congressional 
problem of dealing with trade between na- 
tions, more particularly, trade between this 
Nation and Cuba; but since that time a more 
fundamental problem has been turned loose 
upon the world, and I would like first to 
address myself, however briefly, to the rising 
tide of violence in the world. One of the 
most amazing examples was the inability of 
the estabilshed government of an old and 
long civilized country, Japan, to guarantee 
the safety of our President from youth gangs. 

The Belgian Congo, frightening as it may 
be to the leadership of nations the world 
over, presents to lawyers, in my judgment, 
the most interesting, if mot the most primi- 
tive legal problem of many centuries, that 
is the almost total lack of law and order; and 


‘the real lack, of sufficient foreseeable leader- 


ship to establish a government capable of 
operating in the 20th century on an equal 
footing with the governments of great in- 
dustralized states. 

It is hardly conceivable that the descrip- 
tions of horror emanating from reporters on 
the scene in the Congo could have been writ- 
ten on any other continent in the world in 
the past 2 centuries. One reporter from 
Leopoldville write: “I will not soon forget 
the scenes of villages burned to the ground, 
of women raped and then cut into pieces, or 
heaps of hands and feet gathered together 
as trophies of victory. And I did not see the 
worst; the scenes of cannibalism. LEvery- 
where, this conflict is dragging the youth 
down to the barbarism of their fathers.” 

We who are the tnheritors of the slow- 
building, century-by-century, of the common 
law; we who took as commonplace the 
ing of monarchies; the replacement of one 
government by the revolutionary forces of 
another government must now realize in fas- 
cinated horror, first, that law and order is 
established by reasonable men; and second, 
that such reasonable men must apply suf- 
ficient power or force to maintain order. 

All of us, even those of you who may have 
sympathized with the cry “Africa for the 
Africans” must now reawaken to the painful 
knowledge that a nation cannot be main- 
tained, even if established, unless it can 
guarantee the peace within its own bound- 
aries, and the safety, not only of its own na- 
tionals, but of visitors within its domain. 

The great powers of the earth may be able 
to guarantee the borders of small nations 
against invasions but it remains to be seen 
whether they can help create and guarantee 
internal order within a small nation. 

The question posed by the Belgian Congo 
is whether men of the 20th century working 
in cooperation can bring men of the Stone 
Age into the 20th century or whether the co- 
operation will be replaced by a war so calam- 
itous that the 20th century will be pulled 
back into the Stone Age. 

There are those who in their despair or in 
their superficial reasoning would now like to 
blame Belgium. Either Belgium should have 
trained more Congolese to take over the reins 
of government, or Belgium should not have 
left the Congo. Let us examine both theses. 

Belgium went into the Congo in 1877. Bel- 
gium had a population of a little over 5 
million at that time. In 1891 there were 
425 Belgians in the Congo and over 27 mil- 
lion natives. 

During at least the first 50 years of Bel- 
gium rule the prevailing ideas of the rulers 
of the Western World were that colored peo- 
ple could not be educated to white men’s 
standards. It is therefore, in my judgment, 
not really surprising that Belgium did not 
proceed at its own cost to set up schools and 








They were to en- 
rich the life of the mother country. It is 
largely incidental that they did, as a matter 
of fact, enrich the colony. 

Suppose, we consider the second alterna- 
tive. Why did Belgium grant the freedom 
so quickly? Frankly, I don’t know; but I 


pared C 

which might be loaded with hydrogen bombs. 
At the present time it would be delightful 

to say of the entire Congo “Let 


to 
the consent of the governed, at least by na- 
pene e  en e 
governed. 

While we cannot enforce this behind 
Iron Curtain, we have certainly gone 
length in the remaining free world. 
the war in Korea, the great applause for 


leave Panama. I repeat “all of the world is 
an audience.” , 

Let me suggest, we are viewing now as 
lawyers. or as legislators, if you will, the 
comparatively simple problem of maintain- 
ing order in a nation. 

Order, such as it was, had been maintained 
by the old system of colonialism. As that 
system has passed, it has opened for the 
Soviets, the most militant power in the 
world, an unparalleled to estab- 
lish its own system of order. If they have 
been turned back by war in Korea and by 
measures short of war, such as the Berlin 
airlift from actually taking over a country, 
they have not been idle in other ways. 

The modern world which demands new 
hosts of independent countries—15 new gov- 
ernments having come into being in the past 
12 months; demands by the very nature of its 


arousing old prejudices. They have, how- 
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ever, happily moved in to tie nations to them 
with trade. In that connection, let us now 
consider Cuba. 

For more than 60 years Cuba has supplied 
sugar to this Nation, ranging in amounts up 


: 
i 
E 
E 
: 


purchase approximately one-third of our 


cause of our longstanding friendship for 
Cuba. But we should face reality. We also 
did this because Cuba was a heavy purchaser 
of American made products, ranking not less 
than eighth in the world. We were also 
serving our own interests, therefore, when we 
purchased from Cuba. 

With the coming to power of Castro and 
his “Hate America” campaign, the situation 
changed. This time the government, which 
certainly seemed to be capable of maintain- 
ing order, deliberately set about making life 
unpleasant for visiting Americans. The re- 
sult was that an annual $40 million of Amer- 
ican tourist business dwindled to nothing. 
Cuban luxury hotels stand empty of guests. 

American nationals had large holdings in 
Cuba. (Please consider that a large part of 
American foreign policy is geared to the en- 
couragement of private investment, as well 
as public investment, in underdeveloped 
countries.) This had occurred voluntarily 
in Cuba over the past three decades. It did 
not solve the problem. Those investments 
became part of the problem. Now, Castro 
threatened confiscation of American hold- 
ings. The American Sugar Act was up for 
renewal in Congress this year. The American 
public and the American Government be- 
came restive. Democracies are not geared to 
speedy action. They grope their way toward 
laws and trade relations that their people 
will support. But even a democracy must 
finally act. At this point the President 
asked Congress for the‘sole power to cut the 
Cuban sugar quota. Congress cut the Cuban 
quota completely and gave the President the 
power to restore such part as he deemed in 
the national interest. 


Then, in roughly this sequence, the follow- 


ing events transpired: Russia, the largest 
producer of sugar in the world, who had been 
purchasing sugar from Cuba for 5 years with 
fanfare, pomp and ceremony dramatically 
doubled her largest previous order. Castro 
began the confiscation of American oil re- 
fineries and sugar plantations. He had, of 
course, played his last card. 

There remained little hope that our con- 
tinued purchase of sugar from that nation 
could help us. We had to take our business 
elsewhere—among friends, or at least among 
nations that understood that the first prin- 
ciple of a good business deal is “Don’t spit 
on the customers.” The President then cut 
drastically the Cuban sugar quota. Russia 
stepped in to increase their sugar purchases 
in exchange for crude oil, shipped in Red 
China’s tankers. 

In this series of events—who won and who 
lost? In my judgment—Cuba and the 
United States lost—Russia won. 


The standard of living in both Cuba and 
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What can we do and the free world do to 
establish and maintain order in nations like 
the Congo and to survive the hate cam- 
paigns in nations like Cuba? 

The right of Cuba and the Congo to select 
their own Government is the right among 
other rights, to create disorder, to set up a 
different standard of values, a different view 
of crime; and is the right finally to aid in 
pulling the rest of the world into poverty, 
chaos, and death. 

Against the aggressive actions of political 
immaturity and hatred the free world moves 
by slow and painful steps to protect itself. 

The United Nations by creating a climate 
of world opinion aids in creating a standard 
of performance of nations to the heroic ef- 
forts of that organization in the Congo we 
are undoubtedly indebted for peace today. 

The World Bank; the International De- 
velopment Association and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank are made up of many 
member nations attempting to answer the 
great need for capital in the underdeveloped 
countries, while trying to avoid the result 
of Cuba’s reaction to American investment. 


The World Health Organization, com- ~ 


posed of 87 sovereign nations cooperates to 
prevent the spread of communicable dis- 
eases. It gives dramatic emphasis to the 
value of cooperation. 

The Organization of American States is an 
effort of this hemisphere to iron out its own 
problems. 

When enumerated these efforts all sound 
so hopeful and so easy. They are hopeful, 
but they are not easy. They have been at- 
tained by years of patient, painful, and frus- 
trating effort of innumerable men and 
women throughout the free world; men and 
women who have ‘sat in committees com- 
posed of delegates from the nations of the 
world presenting the problems of each na- 
tion; seeking a common solution; men and 
women who have sat in legislative bodies 
listening patiently to the explanation of the 
laws needed to effect such cooperation, then 
explaining in turn to their constituencies 
the problem and the solution. And when 
the effort was completed, sometimes the 
solution has become a problem or has failed 
in its mission and the whole process has to 
be started again. 

The road to peace, filled with quagmires, 
will be walked together by men of many 
nations who have forgiven and forgotten the 
bond of slave and master, of exploiter and 
exploited, which bound their forefathers 
in bitter enmity; but the old road, over 
which man has traveled for centuries, un- 
recognized by man for what it is, still calls 
us back. The hatred of man for man and 
nation for nation, so easy to instill, so hard 
to overcome, remains the true hope of the 
Soviets. Through the arousing and the ex- 
ploitation of our latent and mutual hatreds, 
they expect to win the world to communism. 

Man has come a long way upon his course, 
accompanied in the last few years by the 
shadow of the bomb, which but emphasizes 
the urgency under which we must seek a 
better understanding of the problems of our 
world and their solutions—and in that prob- 
lem solving, this nation must lead the way. 





Clouds Over Guantanamo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
wire services are carrying a story on an 


inflammatory speech by Raul Castro 
concerning the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. Apparently he 
is accusing us of harboring Cuban war 
criminals and threatens to ultimately 
take over the base. 

I had occasion recently to visit the 
Guantanamo Naval Base and was very 
well impressed with the cool and firm 
manner in which Admiral Fenno, com- 
mander of the base, was carrying on re- 
lationships with the surrounding Cuban 
community and the Cuban Government, 


I cannot believe that Admiral Fenno and — 


his command would violate the letter or 
the spirit of our diplomatic or official 
relationships with the Cuban Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, I do not 


believe @ur forces are appeasing 
the Cub any way. Colonel Adel- 
man and s Marine contingent ap- — 


peared capable of taking care of our 
security interests. 

Prior to my visit, the distinguished 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, visited the Guan- 
tanamo Base and wrote a very informa- 
tive article, entitled “Clouds Over 
Guantanamo,” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine on August 
21, 1960. Under unanimous consent I 
insert this article with the UPI story in 
the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. I hope that many of my col- 
leagues and the general public will read 
this article and learn something about 
this bastion of the United States in the 
Carribean Sea. 

I would call your attention particu- 
larly to the paragraphs that describe the 


importance of Guantanamo Bay as a 


training base and for fleet support;. its 
strategic location commanding the im- 
portant Windward Passage from the At- 
lantic to the Caribbean; and its role as 
a@ convoy port in World War II and in 
future limited wars. 

It goes on to state the following: 

For all these reasons it is highly important 
in any limited war—though probably not 
vital. We could do without it, but at the 
expense of greater costs and increased 
logistical and tactical difficulties. 

For all-out nuclear war, Guantanamo Bay, 
with its present facilities, is useless. There 
are no missile bases there (though some 
could be built if needed). Its southern loca- 
tion, away from the most direct route be- 
tween the Soviet heartland and the United 
States, reduces still further its importance 
in missile-nuclear war. 

But ‘Gitmo’s’ political and psychological 
importance transcends its military utility. 
The base stands today as a symbol of 
U.S. power and prestige. Its future is 
clearly linked with the future of other 
U.S. oversea bases—particularly with the 
future of the Panama Canal Zone and 
of Chaguaramas, our leased base in 
Trinidad. What we do in one will affect all. 
If we are bullied, bluffed, blackmailed or per- 
suaded to abandon Guantanamo the effects 
will be apparent throughout the Caribbean 
and in Latin America; it would mark the 
ebb tide of American power. 


I agree wholeheartedly with this ap- 
praisal of Guantanamo Bay. We cannot 
afford to back down to the Castro forces. 


September 2 
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The articles follow: 
[From the bebisgrny Daily News, Sept. 1, 
] 


YouncEerR Castro Promises SEIzurE—GUAN- 
TANAMO Has RAUL SEEING RED 
Havana, September 1.—Defense Minister 
Raul Castro accused the United States to- 
day of harboring Cuban “war criminals” at 
its Guantanamo Naval Base and warned the 


pig installation “some day” would be con- 


fiscated. He did not dismiss the possibility 
of a battle. 

The Premier’s impetuous younger brother 
mixed the threat with expressions of grati- 
tude for Russia's “distinterested” offer of 
military aid to the revolutionary regime. 
But he added that Cuba could defend its 
“rights,” with .or without rockets. 

“We don’t plan to confiscate the (Guan- 
tanamo) base now because it is obsolete in 
our present military strategy * * * but 
gome day it will be Cuban,” Raul told an 
assembly of sugar workers gathered at na- 
tional headquarters of the Revolutionary 
Labor Federation. 


PROVOCATION 


He said it was not impossible that fighting 
could break out over the status of the 
Guantanamo facility, located in Oriente 
Province and operated by the United States 
on a long-term lease. But he added that 
any conflict would be provoked by the U.S. 
naval and marine forces there, not by Cuba. 

Raul claimed that “criminals of war” 
were being trained at the strategic Carib- 
bean base to form a “Fascist reserve * * * 
mobilized by Yankee gold” * * * one that 
eventually would form the backbone of a 
counter-revolutionary invasion. 

“If they don’t die on the battlefield, they 
will face the shameful task of having to die 
on their knees, backs turned to the firing 
squad, which is the manner in which trai- 
tors are shot,” the gaunt-faced revolutionary 
warned. 

It was Raul Castro, rather than Fidel, who 
was thought to have inspired the mass exe- 
cutions that followed the fall of President 
Fulgencio Batista. The younger Castro also 
was responsible for the kidnaping of scores 
of US. servicemen based at Guantanamo 
during the last months of the civil war. 

Raul urged a huge turnout for tomorrow’s 
mass rally in Havana, called to show Cuba’s 
contempt for the anti-Communist declara-, 
tion issued last Monday at the Conference of 
Western Foreign Ministers in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Fidel was scheduled to drum up fur- 
ther support for the rally in a speech later 
today. 

The Defense Minister said the rally would 
be Cuba’s official notice “of what can happen 
here if those pigs who direct the Pentagon 
send us marines and paratroopers.” 


OVATION 


Mention of the Soviet Union brought the 
audience to its feet in a tumultous ovation. 

Raul also renewed threats of confiscation 
for the 600 U.S.-owned -business firms he 
said remained in Cuba. He said they would 
be taken over one by one “until we complete 
the work of the revolution and eliminate the 
last rusty tentacle of colonialism.” 

Just before he spoke, five photographers 
Tepresenting such US. news agencies as UPI 
and the National Broadcasting Co. were ar- 
Tested in the auditorium and jailed over- 
night. Four were known to be Cuban. 
They joined Harvey Rosenhouse, Mexican 
bureau chief for Time magazine, who was 
jailed without explanation Tuesday on a 
brief stopover in Havana. 

Late last night a 20-second burst of gunfire 
was heard coming from massive Principe 
Prison, in Havana. Police explained a guard 
had fired his weapon accidentally.- ’ 
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[From the New York Times magazine, Aug. 
21, 1960} 

Citoups Over GUANTANAMO—A Miuurrary Ex- 
PERT DESCRIBES THE Moop or THE Navy 
Base tw Casrro’s Cusa Topay, aNnp Ex- 
PLAINS WHY WE CANNOT Arrorp To LosEz 
Ir 

( By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


GUANTANAMO Bay, Cusa.—The flood tide 
of Fidel Castro's revolution surges around 
the 7-foot fence that marks this American 
enclave. Barbudos—or “bearded ones”— 
stand at the gates; militiamen in berets ride 
the fence line; handbills exhorting the 
Cuban workers of the naval base to “fulfill 
your duty for your country” are distributed 
at the northeast gate. 

The U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay— 
more familiarly known as “Gitmo” to gen- 
erations of bluejackets—has today acquired 
a new name, the “bird sanctuary.” It is a 
closely guarded haven of quiet and stability 
in a tense and fearful island. The 45 square 
miles of the base are isolated from the rest 
of Cuba. For almost 2 years now the gates 
have been closed on the 5,600 Americans in 
the base and on the thousands of blue- 
jackets and officers aboard visiting ships of 
the fleet. They may go to Jamaica or Haiti 
for leave and recreation but not into trou- 
bled Cuba. The fleet is in—but the rafters 
no longer ring at Pepe’s Place in nearby 
Caimanera; the Arizona Bar in Guantanamo 
City is dark and dreary, 

But despite the hate-America tirades from 
Havana, the base—a blend of Cuban scenery 
and Yankee energy—maintains the orga- 
nized routine of the Navy, seemingly im- 
mune to the winds of change. The hot Car- 
ibbean sun shines down day after day on 
an arid reservation, on the great shining 
bay and the mud flats and the tumbled 
cactus-covered hills, on the fronds of royal 
palms waving gently in the humid breeze, 
on the flaming scarlet of the flambuoyant 
trees, On Jasmine and hibiscus and bougain- 
villaea. 

It is a deceptive scene, for this beauty— 
with the stark Cuban hills as a kind of 
Hollywood backdrop—comprises a complex 
of power, a base for which Americans once 
fought and died and for which they are 
ready to fight again. Since 1898, when a 
battalion of marines accompanied by war 
correspondent Stephen Crane, the author 
of “The Red Badge of Courage,” seized Guan- 
tanamo Bay from the Spanish as a coaling 
station for Admiral Sampson’s fleet, the 
naval base has been developed into a $76 
million investment, with some 1,400 build- 
ings. : 
On the low western shore of the bay, the 
Leeward Point jet airstrip, 8,000 feet long, 
parallels the coastline—in places only a few 
yards from the craggy coral bluffs against 
which the sea thunders. On the eastern 
shore, beneath the steep hills and along the 
indented points which reach out into the 
bay like a many-fingered hand, stretches for 
miles the main part of the base. McCalla 
Field, a 5,000-foot strip for propeller-driven 
planes, and the headquarters of the Naval 
Air Station, lies t© seaward, near Fisherman’s 
Point. 

Off Sherman Avenue, the main thorough- 
fare, are ships’ piers and machine shops, the 
administration building, fueling areas, a 
chapel, recreation fields, rddio towers, fuel 
tanks, warehouses and repair shops, commis- 
sary and post exchange, a modern, finely 
equipped 100-bed hospital, Marine barracks 
and the frame or cinder block houses of 
officers, enlisted men or civilian employees. 

With all the venomous ‘anti-Americanisms 
that are the stock in trade of the Cuban 
radio and press, there is very little anxiety 
or tension in Guantanamo Bay. The resi- 


dents are, indeed, 


But there is watchfulness. There are 246 
Officers and almost 2,700 enlisted men as- 
signed to the base; the rest of the 5,600 
Americans are civil service - and 


are using Guantanamo’s training 
But there are also.2,200 Cuban civil service 
employees (most of whom live in Caimanera, 
Guantanamo City or other nearby points) 
who run the machine shops, operate power- 
plants and provide essential services both 
for the base and for visiting ships of the 
fleet. And there are 1,443 Cuban laborers 
and domestics {with noncivil service rat- 
ings), of whom about 800 live on the base. 
Under the old 1903 treaties with Cuba, 
reafirmed in 1934, the United States was 
granted, until it renounced the right, com~- 
plete jurisdiction and control over the base. 
Ultimate remains Cuban, but 
the exercise of this sovereignty over the base 
area is in U.S. hands, an 


the Yateras River, more than 4 miles outside 
the fence. There are almost 10 miles of 
seacoast and some 24 miles of fence to be 
guarded. 

These facts, plus the small army of Cuban 
workers who maintained. the base and live 
on it, make “Gitmo’s” security problem a 
complex one. There is not much worry— 
or need to worry—about an all-out armed 
attack against the base. There is too much 


rison cannot handle, reinforcements could be 
rushed in in a matter of hours from the 
States or from Roosevelt Roads in Puerto 
Rico. 

But sabotage and terrorism would be more 
difficult to meet, since Cuban. workers are 
all over the base. So far there-has been 
none. If such a campaign were started, 
probably the only ultimate answer would be 
the exclusion of all Cubans from the base 
and their replacement by Seabees and 
workers brought from the States. 

Demonstrations and minor harassment— 
all sporadic—have been the only evidence 
as far as “Gitmo” is concerned of the Cuban 
Government’s hostility to most things 
American. Four Cuban workers, including 
the head of the base workers’ union, have 
been fired for slanderous attacks upon the 
United States or their superiors. There 
have been no repercussions; in fact, the 
union head was virtually repudiated by his 
fellow workers. 

Castro’s militia have threatened, bullied 
and bluffed the base workers to force them 
to change their dollars into pesos after they 
leave the reservation. A whole fleet of Cuban 
fishing boats, protected by an armed detail, 
tested the ban against fishing in the bay, 
but retreated when met with a firm stand 
by Rear Adm. F. W. Fenno, the base 
commander. 

Girls from Guantanamo City, 28 miles 
who—heavily chaperoned—used to attend 
the Saturday night dances on the base, have 
been dubbed “pro-American,” arrested, mal- 
treated and threatened by Cuban militia and 
police. Minor officials and the Cuban press 
have breathed threats; a few have said, 
“The base is ours.” Propaganda about 
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American “imperialism” and “maltreatment” 
of workers fills the airwaves. 

But the Castro government, despite all its 
threats and accusations against the United 
States and the base, has said it would honor 
the treaty unless the United States commit- 
ted aggression against Cuba. Cuban Army 
officers and militiamen have visited the base. 
The Cuban All-Stars baseball team played a 
base team on July 4—-and lost. And the im- 

t water supply from the Yateras, 
which could be cut off at any time by Cuba, 
is still flowing into the reservation’s tanks. 
(If it should be interrupted, Gitmo has 
plans to supply its needs by tanked ship.) 

Given this mixed picture, the marines and 
sailors, with jeep and helicopter, patrol miles 
of fence and maintain sentry posts at key 
points. Police dogs help keep watch at night 
(and have reduced pilferage to an all-time 
low). Harbor police patrol the bay in speed- 
boats. Workers’ passes are carefully 
checked; spot searches of incoming and 
more thorough ones of outgoing workers are 
made. The magazine areas are off-bounds 
and closely guarded. Ships in port maintain 
armed anchor watches against boats, swim- 
mers, and frogmen. Information about what 
is going on outside in Oriente Province is 
carefully collected, checked. 

All of this effort invites the question: Is 
Gitmo worth it? What is the present im- 
portance of a base first acquired in the last 
century when the lethal radius of naval 
weapons was measured in yards rather than 
in continents and our ships needed coaling 
stations in large numbers? 

From the military point of view, Guantan- 
amo Bay has threefold importance. 

Both in peace and in war it has major 
value as a training base. Gunnery ranges 
and maneuvering areas lie close by, between 
the south coast of Cuba and Haiti and Ja- 
maica. The weather is ideal for fiying. 
Sometimes there are as many as 40 naval 
vessels in the harbor or at sea nearby, en- 
gaged in 3 to 10 weeks of shakedown or re- 
fresher training. The base’s facilities are 
geared to this training; a fleet training 
group, under the commander in chief, At- 
lantic, aids the ships. 

Guantanamo as a training base is, of 
course, replaceable. The facilities at Roose- 
velt Roads built up during World War II, 
augment the Cuban base. Missile ships 
work out of the Puerto Rican bases because 
of the longer firing ranges available rather 
than Gitmo. But Guantanamo Bay, long 
established, has many station facilities which 
Roosevelt Roads lacks. They could be dupli- 
cated in Puerto Rico only at high cost. 

In addition to its training and fleet-sup- 
port roles, Guantanamo Bay has strategic 
and wartime value. Its geographical loca- 
tion, commanding the Taare Windward 
Passage from Atlantic to Caribbean, is a ma- 
jor asset. It is an outer sentry for the 
Panama Canal. 

During World War II it was a convoy 
port—where Atlantic and Caribbean con- 
voys made up and sortied. It is an impor- 
tant base for antisubmarine warfare opera- 
tions by both surface ships and aircraft. 
It is the key link in a chain of bases guard- 
ing the Caribbean and its important oil, 
copper, and bauxite traffic and extending 
from Key West to Trinidad. It is a staging 
base for fighters and troop and freight- 
carrying aircraft bound for Central or South 
America. It greatly simplifies the Navy’s 
supply problem in the Caribbean. 

For all these reasons it is highly impor- 
tant in any limited war—though probably 
not vital. We could do without it, but at 
the expense of greater costs and increased 
logistical and tactical difficulties. 

Por all-out nuclear war, Guantanamo Bay, 
with its present facilities, is useless. There 
are no missile bases there (though some 
could be built if needed). Its southern lo- 
cation, away from the most direct route 
between the Soviet “heartland” and the 
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United States, reduces still further its im- 
in missile-nuclear war. 

But “Gitmo’s” political and psychological 
importance transcends its military utility. 
The base stands today as a symbol of US. 
power and prestige. Its future is clearly 
linked with the future of other U.S. over- 
sea bases—particularly with the future of 
the Panama Canal Zone and of Chaguara- 
mas, our leased base in Trinidad. What we 
do in one will affect all. If we are bullied, 
bluffed, blackmailed, or persuaded to aban- 
don Guantanamo the effects will be apparent 
throughout the Caribbean and in Latin 
America; it would mark the ebb tide of 
American power. 

The Communist grip upon Cuba probably 
has not yet been consolidated to the point 
of no return. Guantanamo Bay, with its 
$7,446,000 annual expenditures in Cuba for 
payroll and purchases, with its small broad- 
casting station, its Cuban workers, its long 
history of friendly relations with the people 
of Oriente Province, stands as one obstacle 
in the Communist path to power. If Cuba 
becomes a completely totalitarian Commu- 
nist state, “Gitmo” under the U.S. flag will 
be even more important to American sur- 
vival than it is now. 

These are the positive aspects of Guan- 
tanamo Bay under the Stars and Stripes. 
The base also has value in the negative 
sense of what it denies a potential enemy. 
Suppose we abandoned “Gitmo” and turned 
it over to a Communist-oriented government 
in Cuba, or suppose Cuba leased Guanta- 
namo—or some other Cuban site—to Russia? 

Cuba, as such, could not hope to use the 
facilities of Guantanamo Bay effectively, 
even if the entire $76 million installation 
were turned over to Castro intact. The 
Cuban armed forces are too small and do 
not have the skills, training or equipment 
to justify such a base. But if the base were 
to serve, by proxy, for another power; if it 
were to become, in thin disguise, a Soviet 
base, “Gitmo” might be a cause for war. 

Most of our strategists are agreed that we 
cannot afford to allow the Russians or the 
Chinese Communists to develop bases in the 
Western Hemisphere—much less in Cuba, 
only a few miles from our shores. The polit- 
ical and economic challenge to the Monroe 
Doctrine—which the Commuznists already 
are commencing to pose in Cuba—would 
then be supplemented by a blatant military 
threat. 

This, we cannot possibly permit. The 
lease by Cuba of such a base as Guantanamo 
to the Russians would almost certainly mean 
armed United States intervention in Cuba— 
if possible, under the auspices of the Organ- 
ization of American States; if not, by U.S. 
forces alone. 

These are highly unlikely eventualities. 
There is no intention in either Pentagon 
or State Department to give up Guantanamo. 
There is apparently no present intention in 
Havana to lease bases—at least overt bases— 
to the Russians or other Communist powers. 

But, starkly stated in these terms, the 
political, psychological and military impor- 
tance of Guantanamo Bay—positively and 
negatively—becomes evident. “Gitmo” is a 
link in a chain of world power, and the 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 





Retirement of Representative Rees 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join in extending by best wishes 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the Honorable Epwarp H. Regs, of 
Kansas, as he retires from Congress af- 
ter 24 years of service. 

Mr. Rees has been a strong defender 
of his party’s viewpoint in committee 
and has fought hard for principles in — 
which he believes, but always has man- 
aged to make his arguments and pur- 
sue his legislative objectives without 
turning controversy into bitterness. He 
has always had a ready smile for his 
colleagues and it has been a pleasure to 
work with him even when we disagree on 
details of legislation. 

I am sure I express the wishes of every 
Member that his retirement from Con- 
gress will be followed by many years of 
happiness. 





H.R. 5435 


SPEECH 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, it was my under- 
standing that there was some printing 
flaw or some other similar problem con- 
nected with the bill which went through 
the other body. 

Mr. LANE. That is the amendment 
to the committee amendment which I 
just offered. In two places words were 
left out by the Senate. The amendment 
I intend to offer will strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill 
and insert the provisions of the bill we 
have just’ passed, H.R. 5435. 

Mr. FORD. While I have the floor, 
Mr. Speaker, may I say that I had 
some reservations concerning this legis- 
lation. I have consulted with responsi- 
ble authorities in the Department of De- 
fense. They have made certain repre- 
sentations to me. I have been supplied 
with a letter by Mr. George S. Leonard, 
First Assistant to the Assistant Attorney 
General, Civil Division, dated August 
25, 1960, which resolves my reservations 
concerning this legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this letter from Mr. 
Leonard may be included in my remarks 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1960. 
Re HR. 5435. 
Hon, GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Forp: I am informed by Colonel 
Blatt of the National Guard Bureau of your 
interest in this matter. He has advised me 
of your request for a restatement of the posi- 
tion of this Department with respect to the 
above numbered bill, as now amended to 
limit the legislation to administrative pay- 
ment of claims arising from National Guard 
activities under the terms of chapter 7 of 
title 32, United States Code, the Military 
Claims Act. 


September 2 — 
to the ranking minority member of the 
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the Welfare of Cripples held in New 


In writing to Senator EasTLanp on May 23, 


4960, we noted that the administrative dis- 


ition of claims for property damage and 
personal injuries under the Military Claims 
Act was “not a matter of direct concern to 
the Department of Justice.” The same 
position was taken in my statement before 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary on May 11, 1960, in which 


{added that “this Department would defer 


to other agencies on this point.” 
Both in the letter and statement referred 
to, this Department suggested the alternate 
ibility of indemnification of State lia- 
pility for these activities. This proposal 
was intended solely as a constructive sug- 


- gestion and was not intended as a limita~ 


tion upon our stated policy that the ad- 
ministrative disposition of tort claims is 
within the primary jurisdiction of the 
agency from whose activities the liability 
arises. 

Accordingly, in reaffirmation of the posi- 
tion previously taken, we defer to the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Defense 
and do not object to enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 
Geo. S. LEONARD, 
First Assistant. 





Ada Rogers Wilson Honored by Members 
of Congress 





EXTENSION bm REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Tuesday, August 30, I had the ex- 
treme pleasure of being host at a lunch- 
eon at the Congressional Hotel here in 
Washington in honor of Mrs. Ada Rogers 
Wilson, recognized as “the Perle Mesta 
of Texas”. Many Members of the House 
and several of the Senate were present 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to this 
charitable lady. 

I first met this philanthropic lady in 
Hawaii several months ago and had the 
opportunity to learn of her deep interest 
in helping crippled children. She has 
dedicated some 20 years of her life in 
working for crippled children and has 
spent considerable sums of money in 
realizing a most important project. Mrs. 
Wilson is the founder and president of 
the Crippled Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center in Corpus Christi, Tex., which 
has made important contributions to- 
ward the advancement of medicine in 
this particular field. 

The institution established by Mrs. 
Wilson is regarded as one of the mod- 
ern of its kind in the world. On her 
tours abroad, Mrs. Wilson makes it her 
business always to study and observe re- 
habilitation centers and clinics for crip- 
pled children and the handicapped, in- 
cluding current progress in physical 
medicine, for possible adaptation at the 
Corpus Christi Hospital. 

Because of her work and devotion to 
this wonderful cause, she was named 
“Woman of the Year” at the Eighth Con- 
gress of the International Society for 
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York last week. She also attended the 
World Congress for the Rehabilitation 
of Peace at the Waldorf-Astoria Hoiel 
in New York where, in the presence of 
3,500 people, Mrs. Wilson was honored 
last night for her philanthropic work. 

In addition to all these activities, Mrs. 
Wilson has found time to write the 
words and music to a stirring song en- 
titled “America Victory! America Lib- 
erty!” This is a marching song de- 
signed for soldiers of peace, calling on 
all nations to unite for peace and free- 
dom. Her song was presented at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last Sunday night by 
Lt. Col. Albert Schoepper, Director of 
the U.S. Marine Band, and the soloist 
was Set. Bill Jones. 

This song has been endorsed by many 
patriotic organizations, as well as by 
Members of Congress. Senator HusBert 
H. Humpurey of Minnesota observed, 
for example, that “Mrs. Wilson is to be 
commended on this great song of hers 
and for dedicating the proceeds from it 
to the Crippled Children’s Hospital in 
Corpus Christi, Tex.” I agree with 
the Senator’s opinion. I believe that 
this is the type of song we need to make 
America remember its obligations and 
responsibilities to the greatest flag in 
the world. 

Mrs. Wilson is often described as a 
lady with a song and a heart. That 
is very true, except that I would say her 
heart belongs to all the American peo- 
ple and she sings in her song of all the 
people. 

The following Members of Congress 
were present at the luncheon in honor 
of Mrs. Wilson: Senator Euvceng J. Mc- 
CarTuy, of Wisconsin; Victor L. ANFuso, 
of New York; LinptEy Beckwortn, of 
Texas; Ross Bass, of Tennessee; Frank 
G. CiarkK, of Pennsylvania; Emii1o Dap- 
pDaRIO, of Connecticut; Joun H. Dent, of 
Pennsylvania; DomINIcK V. DanrELs, of 
New Jersey; James J. Detaney, of New 
York; LeonarD Farsstetn, of New York; 
SAMUEL FRIEDEL, of Maryland; LEsTEeR 
HOLTzMAN, Of New York; LEsTer R. 
JOHNSON, Of Wisconsin; Evcrene J. 
KeocH, of New York; Joz M. Kiucore, 
of Texas; D. R. (Bitty) Martruews, of 
Florida; Grorce P. Mriuer, of California; 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New York; Apam 
CLAYTON PowELL, of New York; Peter 
W. Roprno, of New Jersey; J.T. RuTHER- 
ForD, of Texas; ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
of New York; Samvet 8S. Srratron, of 
New York; Atsert THomas, of Texas; 
CitarK W. Tuompson, of Texas; Homer 
THORNBERRY, Of Texas, and JoHn Youne, 
of Texas. There were also a number of 
representatives from the press and 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Rec- 
orp three articles from the Washing- 
ton Post, Daily News, and Evening Star, 
all of today’s date, in which the luncheon 
in Mrs. Wilson’s honor is described: 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 31, 1960] 
TEXANS’ Perte Mesta Hoists 64-Carat Loap 

(By Judith Martin) 

Ada Wilson, who has been variously de- 
scribed as the Perle Mesta of Texas and a 
sort of female George M. Cohan, gets senti- 
mental when she thinks about our boys in 
the Armed Forées. 


With hands that carry a combined load of 
64 carats of diamonds, she wiped away tears 
t a luncheon given in her honor yesterday 
by Representative Vicror ANFUsO, 
of New York, as she talked about the men 
who died at Pearl Harbor 19 years ago. 

As a tribute to US. servicemen, she has 
written a marching song called “America 
Victory!" which was played on a small 
phonograph for the Congressmen attending 
Representative ANFruso’s luncheon in the 
Congressional Hotel’s Veto Room. 

The victory referred to is world peace, but 
Mrs. Wilson, whose late husband went in for 
Texas oil in a big way, has a more specific 
victory on her mind these days. 

“Lynpon should have been first on the 
ticket,” she said of- the Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate, who was unable to 
attend the luncheon but sent word that the 
guest of honor was the first lady of Texas. 
“But we will do all right anyway.” 

“Any Republicans here?” called out the 
host, but there was no response. Among the 
Democratic Representatives from Texas were 
Homer THORNBERRY, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
JOHN YOUNG and CLarK THOMPSON. 

Representative ABRAHAM MULTER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, was having fun asking his 
colleagues if they knew they were wearing 
Nixon buttons—and then watching delight- 
edly as their shocked faces turned quickly to 
their lapels for a reassuring look at the face 
of Senator JonHn F. KENNEDY. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 31, 
1960] 


Sue Has a SonG AND HEART 
(By Carol LeVarn) 

Mrs. Ada Rogers Wilson, of Texas, who 
described herself yesterday as an oilman’s 
wife, a former child prodigy on the concert 
stage, a social leader, and philanthropist, 
has written one of few patriotic songs to 
come along for some time. 

Her song is “America Victory, America 
Liberty.” 

“It is a marching song for soldiers of 

tative Vicror ANFUSO, 
Democrat, of New York, said. He was host 
at a luncheon for Mrs. Wilson at the Con- 
gressional Hotel. “She has connected the 
missile age and the jet age to peace,” he ex- 
plained. 

The song begins, “My America, sweet land 
of liberty, pays homage to our boys om land 
and sea.” 

Mrs. Wilson explained who she is. “My 
husband is one of the largest independent 
oil producers in Texas. He was appointed 
an Ambassador three times, but the ap- 
pointments never went through because of 
his health and changes of administration. 
He is related to Queen Elizabeth, but let’s 
not talk about that. 

“They claim I have made quite a contri- 
bution to the advancement of physical med- 
icine with my hospital in Texas. It’s the 
most expensive hospital in Texas.” (The 


most expensive to maintain.) 


Mrs. Wilson also has a reputation as 4 
heavy contributor to political campaigns, 
and a long list of Congressmen turned out 
yesterday in her honor, though most had 
to leave immediately after Tunch to get back 
to work. 

Senator Lynnon. Jounson has received 
support for years from Mrs. Wilson. The 
majority leader was unable to be at the 
luncheon but sent a personage message: 
“This is the lady of Texas, and her heart is 
big enough for America to accept.” 


Mrs. Wilson said the proceeds from 


“America Victory” will help train therapists 
for veterans’ hospitals. 

Representative Anruso suggested that no 
matter which party wins in November, Mrs. 
Wilson should be named “Ambassador of 
Peace.” 
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Soncwrirer Is Honorep 


Mrs. Ada Rogers Wilson, founder of the 
Chippled Children’s Hospital in Corpus 
Christi, Tex., was honored at a luncheon 
yesterday by Representative Vicror AN- 
Fuso, of New York. 

Attended by some 30 Members of Con- 
gress, the luncheon was part of a drive to 


launch the new song written by Mrs. Wil- 


son and entitled “America Victory, America 
Liberty.” 

Proceeds from the sheet music and record 
sales of the new march will be used entirely 
for the support of the Texas hospital. 

Democratic Vice Presidential Candidate 
Lynvon B. JOHNSON, who was unable to at- 
tend the luncheon, sent Mrs. Wilson a tele- 

tulating her on her many years 
of service to the field of medicine, 





Lutheran League Expresses Deep Concern 
About Bad Taste and Indecency in 
Mass Communications 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the an- 
nual convention of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League held in Minneapolis on 
July 10 to July 13, 1960, the 120,000 
members of the league adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it expresses its deep con- 
cern about the prevalence of ‘violence, 
immorality and bad taste in pictures, 
programs, and publications being dis- 
seminated by mass communications 
media. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the House the contents of the resolu- 
tion and a letter from Paul Friedrich, 
executive director of the league, which 
follow: 

LuTHERAN LAYMEN’s LEAGUE, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 6, 1960. 
Hon. MEtvin Price, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Price: At its annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis on July 10 to July 13, 
1960, the 120,000-member Lutheran Laymen’s 
League adopted a resolution in which it 
expresses its deep concern about the preva- 
lence of violence, immorality and bad taste 
in pictures, programs and publications being 
disseminated by our mass communications 
media. 

Because of the fact that we are sure that 
you, as one of our Nation’s prominent public 
leaders, share this same concern with us, 
we are herewith sending you a copy of our 
complete resolution. We earnestly request 
you to read it, in the hope that you will use 
your influence to accomplish what we believe 
to be a necessary and desirable objective. 

We want to make it clear that we do not 
ask for any form of censorship that will 
interfere with any person’s constitutionally 
guaranteed right of free speech. Funda- 
mentally, we feel that this is a moral and 
spiritual problem that can best be solved 
by proper moral and spiritual education and 
enlightenment. It is our hope that our 
States and also our National Government will 
convene conferences of all interested persons 
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and groups, so that through the free ex- 
change of thought the best approaches and 
solutions may be arrived at. 

We earnestly commend this important 
matter to you for careful consideration. 

With cordial. greetings and the earnest 
prayer that Almighty God will be with you 
and guide you in your important office, we 


are, 
Respectfully, 
LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, 
PAUL FRIEDRICH, 
Executive Director. 


ae 


RESOLUTION 60—04—ImmMmorRALITY, VIOLENCE, 
AND Bap TASTE IN PICTURES, PROGRAMS, AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


Whereas decent citizens of the United 
States and Canada are becoming increasingly 
disturbed by the prevalence of immorality, 
violence, and bad taste in publications, mo- 
tion pictures, television and radio programs, 
and in the mass communications media gen- 
erally; and 

Whereas the fundamental values of re- 
spect for God, for human life, for marriage, 
home and family, for property, for virtue, 
for good name and reputation are being 
degraded and eroded by these unwholesome 
influences and materials; and 

Whereas these evils can be combated and 
rooted out only by the united and persistent 
efforts of all decent citizens; and 

Whereas we Lutheran laymen, as follow- 
ers of the Lord Jesus Christ, must be in the 
forefront of this battle for decency and 
morality: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, assembled in convention in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., from July 9 to July 13, 1960, 
hereby: 

(a) Commends and supports the pro- 
ducers of all acceptable publications, mo- 
tion pictures and television and radio pro- 
grams for recognizing and discharging their 
moral responsibilities in this respect; 

(b) Commend the Postmaster General of 
the United States for his diligent efforts to 
“clean up the mails”; 

(c) Encourage current efforts in the two 
Houses of the U.S. Congress to convene a 
conference of Federal, State and local offi- 
cials, together with representatives of other 
interested groups, to study this matter and 
make recommendations for ways and means 
to deal with the problem effectively; 


(d) Take the necessary steps to have a 
delegate from the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
and also a delegate from the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, participate in such 
a conference; 

(e) Make a determined effort, as individ- 
uals and as a group, to see to it that none 
of these offensive influences come into our 
own homes by way of publications and tele- 
vision and radio programs, and that we and 
the members of our families pledge our- 
selves to choose our entertainment outside 
the home carefully and in accordance with 
God’s word; 

(f) Pray fervently and frequently that Al- 
mighty God will strengthen each one of us, 
our families, our communities, and our na- 
tions, so that we may overcome the dissemi- 
nation of these unwholesome influences and 
lift our society to new and higher levels 
of morality, virtue and decency; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
released to the public press for publication 
and that copies be sent to the appropriate 
Officials of the motion picture industry, the 
radio and television industries, the publish- 
ing industry, to members of the Congress 
and to other public officials and civic and 
religious leaders who are or should be in- 
terested in this matter. 


Quaboag Settlement Towns Observe 
300th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, of all 
congressional districts represented in the 
86th Congress the 3d Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, which I have 
the great honor and privilege to repre- 
sent, will have achieved a most im- 
pressive record of noteworthy anniver- 
sary observances by several communi- 
ties within its borders, a record that 
cannot be surpassed or even approached 
by other districts which do not possess 
the rich historic associations of these 
charming Massachusetts communities. 

During the first and second sessions of 
this Congress, now in its closing days, it 
has been my good fortune to direct the 
attention of the House to historic anni- 
versary observances in my district, ob- 
servances of prominent dates going back 
to the very beginnings of this great land, 


A little less than a year ago in this House, ~ 


I lauded the outstanding communities 
of Princeton and Westminster on the oc- 
casion of their 200th anniversary cele- 
brations. 

Earlier this year, the House took of- 
ficial recognition of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the city of Marlboro, another 
community in my district, by adopting 
unanimously my resolution, House Reso- 
lution 535, extending congratulations and 
expressing the appreciation of the Fed- 
eral Government to the citizens of Marl- 
boro for their splendid services to the 
Nation during the past 300 years. 

A few days before the recess of Con- 
gress, early in July, it was again my good 
fortune to bring to the attention of the 
House another noteworthy anniversary 
in my district—that marking the 175th 
anniversary of Gardner, that great pro- 
gressive community of northern Worces- 
ter County. The same week, I directed 
the attention of the House to the 225th 
anniversary of Upton, another lovely out- 
standing community in my district. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 
pleased and proud to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the 300th anniversary 
of the settlement of Quaboag Plantation 
in my district. From this early settle- 
ment came the town of Brookfield which 
in turn gave rise from land within its 
original boundaries to the present day 
prosperous and progressive communities 
of Warren, West Brookfield, North 
Brookfield, East Brookfield, and New 
Braintree. 

Joining with the mother town of 
Brookfield, these communities will for- 
mally celebrate the 300th anniversary 
of the settlement of Quaboag Plantation 
with a 3-day program of festivities to 
be held next month on September 16, 17, 
and 18. 

These six communities with remark- 
able records of achievement were all 
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settled by pioneer colonists in the very 
earliest days of American history. Fam- 
ilies residing in these towns today can 
trace their beginnings to these early 
settlers who helped to carve American 
civilization out of the wilderness and 
forge the great tradition, eventful his- 
tory and proud heritage which have 
made our Nation what it is today among 
the peoples of the world. 

Communities sprung from the Qua- 
boag Plantation have played a vital and 
important role in the historic begin- 
nings of this Nation and the towns- 
people of West Brookfield, which is the 
original settled part of Quaboag, take 
pride in the fact .that the Constitution 
of the United States reflects the early 
draft of the Massachusetts constitution 
written in that town by one of its dis- 
tinguished citizens, that great Revolu- 
tionary patriot, Judge Jedediah: Foster. 

A leading member of the Provincial 
Congress during 1774 and 1775, Judge 
Foster after whom Foster’s Hill was 
named—the site, incidentally, of a his- 
torical pageant next month during the 
anniversary celebration in West Brook- 
field—was elected in 1779 by the town 
of Brookfield as a delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts State convention called for the 


. sole purpose of forming a new constitu- 


tion. This convention appointed him to 
the drafting committee and town tradi- 
tion says that while John Adams ren- 
dered valuable aid on the same commit- 
tee, it is actually Judge Foster who 
drafted the constitution in the form 
finally adopted. 

This draft was written in Judge 
Foster’s hand in the Foster homestead 
on Foster’s Hill, local historians assert. 

Massachusetts takes. pride in the fact 
that its State constitution, more than 
any other, was copied by the Federal 
Convention in framing the Constitution 
of the United States. 

A statement appearing in the Boston 
Gazette of November 9, 1779, lends 
credence to the contention of the towns- 
people that Judge Foster’s role in the 
drafting of the constitution was far 
greater than that of John Adams. This 
report states that Judge Foster’s death 
was hastened by the long and arduous 
time he spent laboring on the new con- 
stitution. 

Historians will continue their research 
on this vital point in the years to come, 
but there is no dispute, Mr. Speaker, on 
the fact that this Massachusetts State 
constitution to which Judge Foster con- 
tributed so much was the model of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

This Massachusetts landmark in self- 
government saw these doctrines spelled 
out for the first time in any written con- 
stitution of the world: the separation of 
the three judicial, legislative and execu- 
tive powers, the modification of the veto 
power so that it could be overruled by 
two-thirds of each legislative house, the 
express dictum that revenue bills should 
originate in the lower house with the 
power of amendment by the upper house, 
the writ of habeas corpus and other pro- 
visions no less vital to human dignity and 
freedom from oppressive powers of the 
State. 
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Thus did the little community of 
Brookfield, whose name is so descriptive 
of its natural features in this pleasant, 
gently rolling New England countryside, 
contribute so much to constitutional 
government throughout the world. 

Judge Foster died before his great 
work was ratified by the people of his 
State. While on a mission to Fort Ti- 
conderoga, he suffered a chill during a 
crossing of Lake Champlain in an open 
boat. He never recovered from this ill- 
ness and died at the age of 55 on Oc- 
tober 17, 1779. 

Two of his sons, Dwight and Theo- 
dore, later served as U.S. Senators at the 
same time representing the States of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, re- 
spectively. 

The histories of these six outstanding 
communities—the four Brookfields, New 
Braintree and Warren—are truly inspir- 
ing accounts of the lives of great men 
and women and the sacrifices they made 
in building a strong Nation. It is not 
even possible in the brief time avail- 
able to me to recite the highlights and 
accomplishments of these communities 
because the sepaarte history of each 
town abounds with feats of great cour- 
age during pioneer days and incidents 
which touch upon the growth and prog- 
ress of our land. 

The history of Brookfield goes back 
to 1660 when the first settlers arrived 
from Ipswich to make their homes in 
what is now West Brookfield. This was 
the land of the Quaboags, a branch of 
the Nipmuc Tribe of Indians. The near- 
est white settlement was 30 miles away. 
These early settlers had received the 
approval of the general court for a land 
grant described as Ipswich New Planta- 
tion, an area some 6 square miles near 
the so-called “Quoboag” ponds, but In- 
dian troubles prevented these settlers 
from fulfilling the grant’s stipulation 
that 20 families settle there within 3 
years. In later petitions, dated 1667, 
1670, and 1673, the growth of the settle- 
ment is recorded so that by the winter 
of 1673 the town was properly organized. 

Douglas Edward Leach in his scholarly 
work, Flintlock and Tomahawk, describes 
the early Quaboag settlement as follows: 

Here on a hilltop overlooking the forest 
for miles around, lay the tiny frontier village 
of Brookfield, otherwise known as Quaboag. 
A comparatively new settlement, this village 
in 1675 contained perhaps 20 families all 
told. In addition to being a farming com- 
munity, Brookfield was important as a stop- 
ping point on the Long Path which ran from 
the vicinity of Boston across Massachusetts 
to Springfield on the Connecticut River. 
Indeed scarcely a town in all of Massachu- 
setts could claim the distinction of being 
more isolated than Brookfield. 


Savage Indian raids in 1675 devastated 
the small settlement and it is only in 
1686 that the resettlement of Brookfield 
started with pioneers coming from Marl- 
boro, Springfield, Suffield, and Hadley to 
build anew in what had become again an 
area of desolate wilderness. 

Brookfield grew slowly since the times 
were troubled. There was the constant 
threat of Indian warfare and the few 
perilous periods of uneasy peace did. not 
further the settlement of frontier settle- 
ments far removed from their neighbors. 
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Despite the hazards, Brookfield con- 
tinued to grow. ‘Town records show that 
several Brookfield men fought in the War 
of the Austrian Succession during 1744 
to 1748, notably at Louisbourg, then 
known as the French Gibraltar at Cape 


Breton. Many more fought in the 


French and Indian wars of 1754 to 1763 
where Brookfield men gained valuable 
military experience. . 

Revolutionary War records show that 
in 1773 Brookfield “was ready to assist, 
and in every legal and proper way, main- 
tain its rights and liberties.” On April 
19, 1775, two companies of minutemen 
marched from Brookfield for Boston and 
the town furnished several hundred men 
for service, including senior officers who 
first learned to fight in the French and 
Indian wars. 

While formally incorporated as a town 
in 1948, West Brookfield is the original 
settled part of the original Brookfield. 
Within its borders is the original town 
burial ground. Many of the events at- 
tendant to the 300th anniversary exer- 
cises will take place in West Brookfield. 

A famed old hostelry there is Ye Olde 
Tavern, which is reported to be the sec- 
ond oldest inn in Massachusetts. Orig- 
inally built in 1760, it has been in con- 
tinuous operation and has entertained 
such notables as Gen. George Washing- 
ton, Jerome Bonaparte and his bride. 

West Brookfield has many historic as- 
sociations with the early growth of the 
Nation. It was the home of the Mer- 
riam family, famed publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, and first publication of 


this noted work took place in West 


Brookfield. The Merriams in 1876 en- 


dowed the town library which still bears - 


the family name. 

The incorporation of North Brookfield 
as the second precinct of Brookfield took 
place: on March 28, 1750. The State 
legislature approved its incorporation as 
a@ separate town on February 28, 1812. 

North Brookfield engaged in the early 
manufacture of shoes. The industry 
grew to the point that about 1,000 work- 
ers were engaged in this work by 1875. 

East Brookfield is the newest of the 
Brookfield towns, the State legislature 
approving its incorporation as a sepa- 
rate town on March 24, 1920. 

Warren was founded as the town of 
Western on January 16, 1741, of land 
taken from Brookfield, Brimfield and 
what records describe as the “easteriy 
part of what was Kingfield.” ‘It later 


was named after the great patriot,’ 


Gen. Joseph Warren, when it became 
evident that the name of Western would 
conflict with the town of Weston in the 
eastern part of the State. It was de- 
cided to change from Western to War- 
ren in 1834. 

In pioneer days, its main industry was 
agriculture but the waters of the Qua- 
boag were soon used as early as 1793 by 
grist mills. By 1837, cotton and woolen 
mills were established along the Qua- 
boag. 

The name of New Braintree, formed 
from the original Quaboag plantation, 
originates from old Braintree, Mass., 
whose residents were granted land which 
became Braintree Farms and eventually 
New Braintree. 
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New Braintree was set apart as a town 
on January 31, 1751, taking in Braintree 
Farms- and parts of Brookfield and 
Hardwick. On August 23, 1775, the 
legislature made the district a town. 

Mr. Speaker, the communities of the 
original Quaboag Plantation will mark 
the 300th anniversary of the founding of 
the original settlement on Foster Hill 
with appropriate ceremonies on Septem- 
ber 16, 17, and 18. 

Foster Hill is named after Judge Jede- 
diah Foster. I have already touched 
upon his outstanding work in drafting the 
Massachusetts constitution. Foster Hill 
was the site of Judge Foster’s home 
where he had his law office and where he 
worked on the original draft of the State 
constitution. 

It can be said that Foster Hill saw the 
birth of the historic Constitution of the 
United States and it is most appropriate 
that Congress grant official recognition 
to the founding of the first settlement 
of this historic spot. That is why I am 
introducing an appropriate resolution 
extending felicitations of this House to 
those Massachusetts towns which have 
sprung from the Foster Hill settlement 
300 years ago. 

Foster Hill and the environs are truly 
places of great historic importance and 
interest. The original Boston Post Road 
passes over Foster Hill. It is along this 
highway that Benjamin Franklin, while 
serving as Assistant Postmaster General, 
personally measured the miles and 
helped drive the stakes where workmen 
came later to set the milestones. Today 
an unbroken line of 11 such mile- 
stones are cared for by the citizens of the 
original Quaboag Plantation. 

On Foster Hill are such history-laden 
places as Indian Rock, the site of the 
Fortified House, the well where Major 
Wilson was shot, the site of the first and 
second meetinghouses, the first burial 
ground and the Whitefield Rock from 
which George Whitefield, celebrated 
evangelist who was one of the founders 
of Methodism, preached on October 16, 
1740, during his first trip to America. 

The Quaboag Historical Society has 
placed suitable granite markers at these 
seven historic spots on Foster Hill, which 
is a-mecca for visiting historians and 
writers seeking material on colonial 
days. In addition, the society has en- 
gaged in considerable research activity 
throughout the area for many years. 
Members of the group took the initiative 
in 1910 in formulating and carrying out 
the successful program commemorating 
the 250th anniversary of Quaboag 
Plantation. 

Tht Quaboag area is the birthplace 
of such famous Americans as Lucy 
Blackwell Stone, the noted reformer and 
prominent advocate of woman’s rights. 
Born at West Brookfield on August 18, 
1818, she is remembered for her organ- 
izing abilities and stanch stand for 
woman’s rights. She helped to organize 
the American Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and served as president until 
1872. 

The great Connie Mack, outstanding 
figure of the baseball world, was born at 
East Brookfield on December 22, 1862. 
He grew up in an atmosphere where 
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baseball was greatly encouraged and 
became early in life a capable and skill- 
ful player, so much so that he was re- 
cruited for play in the big leagues to 
become one of the most solid, dependable 
men of organized baseball as well as one 
of baseball’s most celebrated and famous 
managers and leaders. 

George M. Cohan, the famed American 
actor, author, and producer, while born 
in Providence, looked upon North Brook- 
field as his home and spent his boyhood 
in the Quaboag area where he received 
his early religious, family, and school 
training. 

At an early age he began writing plays 
and popular songs, besides appearing on 
the legitimate stage and doing comedy 
roles in vaudeville. 

He wrote and produced many plays 
and musical revues and appeared as an 
actor in most of them. Many Americans 
hold fond memories of such Cohan pro- 
ductions as “Forty-five Minutes From 
Broadway,” “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “The 
Song and Dance Man,” and “American 
Born.” Among his many song hits was 
“Over There,” which was the favorite 
of two continents during World War I. 

In his autobiography, Cohan describes 
his happy days in the Brookfields where 
he grew up and later spent many vaca- 
tions. 

Cohan, the only actor to receive the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, was 
noted for his sincerity, sense of honor, 
and fairness as well as for his kind 
nature and charity. He befriended 
many stage folk during his lifetime and 
Was ever ready and willing to extend a 
helping hand to show people on the way 
up or to those unfortunates “at liberty” 
between jobs. He gained the reputation 
of never turning away an appeal for help 
whether from the high or the lowly. 

The contributions of such men as Con- 
nie Mack and George M. Cohan have 
been so great that they will never be 
fully evaluated. ‘They were men of 
honor, achievement, and greatness who 
will continue to be an inspiratien to 
American youth for years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, elaborate community 
programs will herald the 300th anni- 
versary of Quaboag Plantation next dur- 
ing the 3-day observance commemorat- 
ing the settlement of this area on the 
weekend of September 16, 17, and 18. 

Exactly 50 years ago the 250th anni- 
versary celebration attracted some 15,000 
people to West Brookfield and it is ex- 
pected that this number will be doubled 
for the impressive program arranged for 
this year’s observance. 

Under plans arranged by a committee 
of leading citizens from each town, 
which is headed by Dr. Louis E. Roy of 
West Brookfield, the opening day pro- 
gram will be devoted to local homecom- 
ing observances in the various com- 
munities. These local programs will be 
followed on Saturday, September 17, 
with a major celebration to take place 
in West Brookfield, the highlights of 
which will be a parade and historical 
pageant. 

The closing of the Quaboag observ- 
ance will be held on Sunday with reli- 





gious commemorative services in the _ 


various churches in all of the towns, 
Dr. Roy and his committee, made up 
of members designated by the boards 
of selectmen of the original Quaboag 
settlement towns, have been working 


for more than a year to arrange an ob- 


servance which should long be remem- 


bered by townspeople and the many vis-_ 4 E 


itors who will be attracted to the area, 

West Brookfield, the original location 
of the Quaboag settlement, was selected 
by this committee as the site for the main 
observance of the 300th anniversary 
ceremonies because Foster Hill was the 
original plot on which the early settlers 
staked their claim 300 years ago. Dur- 
ing the 250th anniversary celebration, 
an Indian battle was reenacted on Fos- 
ter Hill and this year the historical 
pageant will take place at this site. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
in this respect that the Richardson fam- 
ily of West Brookfield, owners of a farm 
on which Foster Hill is located, is again 
making available this historic site for an 
anniversary celebration. The following 
note of appreciation appears in the offi- 
cial program for the 1960 celebration: 

At this time when we gather for this 
300th anniversary with our friends and 
guests from far and wide, we are aware 
that this broad area of Foster’s Hill, once 
the scene of a great experiment in com- 
munity living, is now the private property 
of the Richardson family. Indeed we are 
mindful that this has been true for 101 
years. 

We pause, then, to consider the remark- 
able fact that a single family has offered 
its land area three times for a historic 
celebration; once in 1860 for the 200th an- 
niversary of Quaboag Plantation; a second 
time in 1910 for the 250th; and now for 
the 300th in 1960. . This is “open house” on 
@ grand scale. This, in itself, is historic. 


The historic pageant to be given on 
Foster Hill will have a 200-member cast 
under the direction of Gordon V. Ben- 
nett. The pageant-drama, entitled “The 
Book of Quaboag,” was written by Mrs. 
Mildred McClary Tymeson of West 
Boylston with the assistance of the 
pageant committee, which formulated 
ideas and thoughts upon which the pag- 
eant is based. Members of the pageant 
committee are Miss Marguerite C. Mc- 
Kelligett of Warren, chairman, and the 
Misses Mary F. Leach and Britta D. 
Jeppson. 

The pageant will portray the growth 


of democracy as seen in the history of | 


the Quaboag Plantation with many of 
the events depicted having actually 
taken place on Foster Hill where the 
production will be staged. 

Taking part in the pageant will be 
members of the Improved Order of Red 
Men, Lassawa Tribe of East Brookfield, 
and the Degree of Pocahontas, who will 
portray Indians and their squaws, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Grange. The pageant is in three 
acts, the first cpening with a scene set 
in 1659 and ending with a spectacular 
Indian war and fire. The second act 
opens in 1775 and covers the Revolu- 


-tionary War period. 


The final act is set in 1960 and depicts 
the growth of the area and hopes of the 
Quaboag community for the future. 
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1960 


The opening event in the Quaboag 
celebration will take place on September 
9 when a coronation ball will choose 
“Miss Quaboag” from the queens of the 
yarious communities in the plantation 
who will reign during the entire celebra- 
tion period. 

On September 16, each town will reg- 
ister former residents and hold home- 
coming programs in the evening. A 
full day of events will take place on 
September 17 at West Brookfield, be- 
ginning with a 2-hour parade with 
floats, bands and marching units. The 
Eighth Air Force is furnishing a band 
for the parade and will also give a heli- 
copter and jet salute to the Quaboag 
communities during the parade. Doll 
and antique carriage parades will also 
be held during the day. 

A firemen’s muster will be held in the 
afternoon and a square dance is sched- 
uled for the evening on the town com- 
mon. The day’s events will conclude 
with a fireworks display on Foster Hill. 

The parade committee with Milton C. 
Richardson as chairman has been work- 
ing to make the parade one of the larg- 
est ever to be conducted in western 
Worcester County. Among the units 
registered are more than 60 floats, 12 
bands, and 17 fire department and civil 
defense units. Included will be an old- 
time steam calliope, old cars, stage- 
coaches, high bikes and small cars. 

Units going back to colonial and Civil 
War days will participate, including 
the Whitcomb Rangers in colonial mili- 
tary dress complete with muskets, and 
the Massachusetts 9th Light Battery, 
which goes back to the Civil War, will 
parade, complete with its horse-drawn 
cannon and cavalry. 

Assisting Mr. Richardson for the 
parade events are Lee Boyce of Brook- 
field, parade marshal, Raymond Clark of 
West Brookfield, assistant marshal, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Shumate, youth 
groups, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Burke, 
military units, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest De- 
Angeles, baby and doll carriage events, 
and Paul Walker, old time transporta- 
tion. 

In addition to the pageant on Sunday 
afternoon, September 18, there will be 
water ski events by the Lake Wickaboag 
Ski Club and tours of historic homes in 
the area from 5 to 8 p.m. 

In honor of the 300th anniversary 
celebration, the Tri-County Coin Club 
of Warren is sponsoring a commemora- 
tive medal made of bronze and measur- 
ing one and a quarter inches in diameter 
which has attracted wide interest among 
collectors. One side bears the seal of the 
town of Brookfield showing Ayer’s 
Tavern on Foster Hill where early 
pioneers spent 3 days under siege fight- 
ing off marauding Indians. The other 
side has the seal of the Tri-County Coin 
Club, an outline of Worcester, Hamp- 
shire, and Hampden Counties circled 
with a wreath. 

Dr. Louis E. Roy is serving as celebra- 
tion chairman for the West Brookfield 
activities. He is also chairman of the 
executive committee, which has been 
working for more than a year to make 


' this year’s anniversary a success. The 


executive committee is made up of the 
chairmen heading local celebrations in 
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the Quaboag towns participating in the 
300th anniversary events. These chair- 
men are Richard C. McNeaney of East 
Brookfield, Horace L. May of Brookfield, 
John S. Irish of North Brookfield, Wil- 
liam N. Wright, Sr.; and Karl P. 
Meacham of Warren, cochairmen, and 
John 8S. Grazier of West Brookfield, 
secretary. 

Assisting Dr. Roy and his executive 
committee are the following chairmen 
of the various events and activities of 
the Quaboag anniversary observance: 

Programs, Wright and Henry J. Burt, 
of MBrookfield, editor; advertising, 
Charles F. Ballou, of West Brookfield; 
parade, Milton C. Richardson, West 
Brookfield; essay contest, Miss Mary F. 
Leach, Brookfield; finance committee, 
John S. Irish; publicity, Stedman B. 
Howard; good coordination, Mrs. Donald 
Graveline, Warren; safety, Horace L. 
May, Brookfield; grounds, Milton C., 
Richardson; square dance, Louis E. Roy; 
commemorative book, John Grazier; re- 
ception, Robert DeWitt Lane, East 
Brookfield; commemorative stamp, Mrs. 
Ruth Thompson, and old costumes, Mrs. 
Fred Smith. 

These and many other public spirited 
citizens of the Quaboag towns have 
worked out a truly impressive program 
for the entertainment of their neigh- 
bors and friends and the many visitors 
from communities near and far who will 
be attracted to West Brookfield for the 
anniversary celebration. As it can be 
seen, Mr. Speaker, the program which 
has been arranged for this outstanding 
event, while comprehensive is simple and 
dignified. It is in keeping with the cher- 
ished and long remembered programs 
which took place during the 200th and 
250th anniversary observances in this 
same community. Those are memorable 
celebrations which will be relived again 
this year in the Quaboag Plantation 
towns. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of this 
300th anniversary of the settlement of 
Quaboag Plantation, I am introducing 
a special. resolution extending greetings 
and felicitations of the House to the 
towns of Brookfield, West Brookfield, 
North Brookfield, East Brookfield, War- 
ren and New Braintree, all in my con- 
gressional district, on the occasion of this 
outstanding anniversary. 

I know that my colleagues will be 
pelased to join with me in paying trib- 
ute to these outstanding communities 
which make up the original Quaboag 
Plantation. These communities, like 
most New England towns, owe their orig- 
ins to the bitter sacrifices and hard work 
of their pioneer founders. 

These early settlers were a devout and 
patriotic people. Among their first acts 
when establishing new settlements was 
the erection of places of worship. Next 
followed the establishment of meeting 
houses, schools, and libraries. In silent 
testimony to their industry, bitter tra- 
vail and heavy labors are the famed rows 
of stone walls which abound in the New 
England countryside. From this rock- 
strewn soil and rugged hills, these pio- 
neers wrung a hard-earned living for 
themselves and their families, 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, these pioneers have 
left our Nation with a tradition, a way 
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of life, a civilization which live to this 
day in the heritage which is se fortun- 
ately ours. ; 

As I have said at the outset of my re- 
marks, I know of no other congressional 
district in this land that can boast areas 
so rich in historic interest and historical 
contributions as the Quaboag towns and 
the other communities in my district 
which celebrated noteworthy anniver- 
saries this year. I am exceedingly proud 
to represent these magnificent American 
communities in the Congress and am 
highly privileged to hail, salute, and con- 
gratulate the towns of the Quaboag 
Plantation on the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of this pioneer settlement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the text of my resolution at this 
point in the REcorp: 

Whereas the year 1960 marks the 300th 
anniversary of the settlement of Quaboag 
Plantation in Massachusetts, which later be- 
came the towns of Brookfield, West Brook- 
field, North Brookfield, East Brookfield, War- 
ren, and New Braintree; and 

Whereas from the time of settlement in 
1660 the people of these communities have 
figured conspicuously in the founding and 
growth of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the 300th an- 
niversary of the settlement of Quaboag 
Piantation is being celebrated with impres- 
sive community ceremonies, large public 
gatherings and widespread participation of 
Massachusetts citizens; and 

Whereas Brookfield, West Brookfield, North 
Brookfield, Warren, and New Braintree are 
progressive communities rich in historic in- 
terest, distinguished for their fervent civic 
spirit, and faithfully devoted to American 
institutions and ideals; and 

Whereas these communities are well 
known for their patriotic contributions to 
these United States and noted for their 
famous sons and daughters who distin- 
guished themselves in many fields of en- 
deavor and in many facets of American 
civilization; and 

Whereas the observance of the 300th an- 
niversary of the Quaboag Plantation will be 
celebrated with impressive exercises in the 
various communities and a joint celebration 
in West Brookfield on Foster Hill named 
after Judge Jedediah Foster, one of the prin- 
cipal authors of the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution which formed the basic pattern of the 
Constitution of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Brookfield, West Brookfield, 
North Brookfield, Warren, and New Brain- 
tree, Mass., on the occasion of the 300th an- 
niversary of the founding of the settlement 
of Quaboag Plantation and the House of 
Representatives further expresses its appre- 
ciation for the splendid services rendered to 
the Nation by the citizens of these com- 
munities during the past 300 years. 





Resolution of East Atlanta Post No. 159, 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at a recent meeting of East Atlanta Post 
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No. 159, the American Legion, the mem- 
bers of that post adopted a resolution to 
be preserited to the national convention 
of the American Legion to be held in 
Miami, Fla., in October. The resolution 
recommends that the national conven- 
tion investigate the possibility of Con- 
gress enacting legislation to permit 
former Presidents of the United States 
to have substantially the same rights 
and privileges on the floor of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate as are 
at present authorized for Delegates from 
territories and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent pre- 
viously granted, I insert the resolution 
of the East Atlanta post herewith: 
RESOLUTION OF THE East ATLANTA Post 159, 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Whereas, the President of the United States 
of America, while holding this high office is 
in position to acquire and demand the great- 
es* skill of all sources; and 

Whereas, having such information with au- 
thority creates one of the highest exacting 
fields for use by the President; and 

Whereas, although of the vast need for 
this information, when the term of office ex- 
pires, this information becomes dormant and 
is of no use to the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That members of East Atlanta 
Post 159, the American Legion, Department of 
Georgia memorialize the Department of 
Georgia Convention in session at Atlanta, 
Ga., petition the national convention in 
Miami, Fla., in October 1960 to investigate 
the possibility of Congress of the United 
States of America enacting legislation per- 
mitting the former Presidents of the United 
States as free members of the Congress, viz: 

(1) To have the right to sit on the floor of 
the Senate and House on all occasions. 

(2) Have the right to take part in debate, 
subject of course to parliamentary procedures 
in each House, without a vote. 

(3) Have the right to sit on any meeting 
of any committee, subcommittee or joint 
committee of both Houses and take part in 
discussions without the right to vote; and 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
Harry 8S. Truman, The Atlanta Journal, the 
Atlanta Constitution, and our Representa- 
tives in Washington, D.C. 

Unanimously adopted: 

EUGENE CLINE, 
Commander. 
W. B. Jones, 
Adjutant. 





Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1960 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 





Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, if this 
motion to recede and concur is passed, 
what you will be doing is to take off a 
limitation on the administrative expend- 
itures for the Development: Loan Fund 
of $1,800,000 and substitute the figure of 
$1,250,000. The sum of $350,000 is in- 
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volved here. This is not new money. 
This is merely a restriction on the ad- 
ministration in the Development Loan 
Fund. 

Mr. Speaker, the hard facts of the 
matter are these: The Development Loan 
Fund is your creation. It was created a 
couple of years ago and it has now de- 
veloped to the point where it needs its 
personnel to police these loans to see 
that engineering data which you require 
are supplied; to see that proper account- 
ing is done; to see no funds are dis- 
bursed unless they are properly planned 
and accounted for. These are your re- 
quirements. You have a right to see 
that they are carried out so that the 
Development Loan Fund, as it reaches 
the full potential of its operations, re- 
mains true to the concept which you had 
in this Chamber when you authorized it. 
By tying the hands of the Development 
Loan Fund you not only refuse to allow 
them to increase their personnel to 
handle the workload that arises in the 
followup work as a loan actually gets 
into the disbursing stage, but you will 
have to reduce some of the personnel 
that they have now. This, my fellow 
Members, is false economy of the worst 
sort. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said all I think 
can be said on this. This is not new 
money. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield te the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maine. His point is well 
taken with reference to the operation of 
the Development Loan Fund. It seems 
to me, unless the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from Maine 
is adopted, the effectiveness of the 
fund and its operation will be veriously 
impeded. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman used the 
expression “your creation.” Would the 
gentleman make an exception? 

Mr. COFFIN. I would be happy to 
except the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not help to create 
this agency and I will not help to per- 
petuate it. 

Mr. COFFIN. I doubt if anyone was 
really misled. ‘ 

So, in short, Mr. Speaker, here is an 
important vehicle of foreign policy. It 
is one of the best things we have done 
in recent years, and here you are being 
asked to put a ball and chain on it by 
this limitation which does not save the 
taxpayers of this country a bloody penny. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I commend the gentle- 
man from Maine for offering his prefer- 
ential motion because it offers the real 
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way to save money. It merely seeks to 
authorize, out of the total amount in the 
bill, enough funds to permit good admin- 
istration so that a minimum of money 
will be wastefully or improperly used. 
We hear complaints always about bad 
projects. The Development Loan Fund 
needs to have enough staff to screen 
properly the projects for which loans 
are requested so as to make sure that 
we get the most benefits out of the large 
amounts of money in the Fund. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maine has expired. 





Memorial Day Should Be on Monday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a resolution which would estab- 
lish Memorial Day on the last Monday 
of May. This has been a pet project of 
one of our great Indianapolis citizens, 
Mr. C. Walter McCarty. “Mickey,” as 
he is affectionately known in Indianapo- 
lis, has argued for many years that there 
is a tendency to regard Memorial Day as 
merely a holiday for recreation when it 
falls within the middle of the week. He 
also goes ahead to argue that if Memo- 
rial Day always fell on Monday, then 
patriotic and religious services could be 
observed on Sunday, and still give the 
average taxpayer an opportunity for 
recreation. e 

I agree with Mr. McCarty that the 
Nation would have an opportunity to 
return to the original meaning of Memo- 
rial Day if it were established that this 
holiday would always fall on Monday. 
This year I returned to Indianapolis for 
the Memorial Day services, and Memo- 
rial Day did fall on Monday. It seemed 
to me that the city and its patriotic and 
religious organizations did have a chance 
to slow down and think about the real 
significance of Memorial Day. The serv- 
ices were by far the most impressive that 
I have seen for many years. 

We live in a busy and hard-working 
society. But surely all of us can take 
time at least once a year to think of the 
debt that we owe the men and women 
who have given their lives for this 
country. 

Next week the Nation will celebrate 
Labor Day. Labor Day always falls on 
Monday, and the Nation has followed a 
policy of combining a weekend of recre- 
ation with the time for paying tribute 
to the men and women who work for a 
living. I certainly agree that this coun- 
try should set aside a day to memorialize 
the men and women of our labor force. 
I also contend that an equal amount of 
respect should be paid to the people who 
died for this country. 
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. Objectives of International Economic 
Assistance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
recently had the pleasure of reading a 
brilliant article by Hon. B. K. Nehru, 
Commissioner General for Economic Af- 
fairs of India, published in the Interna- 
tional Development Review of October 
1959. This article outlines a suggested 
set of principles and objectives for pro- 
grams of economic and technical assis- 
tance to the developing countries of the 
world. Mr. Nehru has written a second 
article, to be published in the October 
1960 issue of the International Develop- 
ment Review, which goes one step fur- 
ther and outlines some of the approaches 
and means through which a rational, co- 
ordinated, and effective development pol- 
icy could operate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
at the close of my remarks major ex- 
cerpts from the 1959 article by Mr. 
Nehru, and I urge my colleagues in the 
Congress, whose primary responsibility it 
is to shape such legislation as may make 
possible effective programs of develop- 
ment assistance, to study this article and 
to read, as well, Mr. Nehru’s further con- 
tribution to be published in October. The 
legislation to which I refer and which 
will be before us during the next session 
of Congress, includes the mutual security 
program, the implementation of a new 
coordinated development program for 
Latin America; proposals to stimulate 
expanded U.S. private investment in the 
developing nations; renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
other means to increase U.S. participa- 
tion in world trade—such as the National 
Trade Policy Act which I introduced in 
the Senate today—and, most probably, 
U.S. adherence to the newly formed 
Organization for Economie Cooperation 
and Development—OECD—which is de- 
signed to enlist the industrialized nations 
of the free world in a coordinated pro- 
gram to aid in the development efforts of 
the developing nations. 

The establishment of the OECD is 
especially significant in the context of 
Mr. Nehru’s remarks. Twelve of the 
principal industrial and financial nations 
of the free world, including Japan, which 
will either be members of the OECD or 
participate in the Development Assist- 
ance Group—DAG—which is an off- 
shoot of the OECD, are already engaged 
in sizable development assistance efforts. 
These 12 nations, during the 6-year pe- 
riod 1954 through 1959, contributed some 
$5.7 billion in private and public loans 
and grants to the development programs 
of the nonindustrial, free world nations. 
With the addition of Australia and New 
- Zealand, this figure comes to $5.9 bil- 
lion—nearly one-half of the $12 billion 
U.S. effort during this period. In addi- 
tion, three of those nations—Japan, 
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Italy, and West Germany—have made 
some $800 million in war-reparations 
payments to the less developed countries. 

There is little question, however, that 
during the decade of the 1960’s this ef- 
fort will have to be increased and, above 
all, will have to be coordinated with the 
broadest possible objectives and the most 
efficient possible allocation of resources 
in mind. I should like to say at this 
point that the great need for such a co- 
operative effort makes tragically evident 
the unfortunate results of the amend- 
ment remaining in the mutual security 
appropriations which denies the use of 


‘any funds to the Office for Private En- 


terprise in ICA—an Office specifically 
established for the development of pri- 
vate capital resources in the less de- 
veloped nations, through cooperative ac- 
tion with other capital-exporting nations 
and international institutions. 

Before inserting the article, I should 
like to read to the Senators certain parts 
of Mr. Nehru’s line of reasoning, so that 
they may be briefly initiated into his 
sweeping grasp of the problems which 
confront us. He writes: 

Once it is recognized that each under- 
developed country has problems of its own 
which are not wholly duplicated anywhere 


else, it would follow that foreign-aid pro- . 


grams should be tailor made and not mass 
produced, that certain countries should get, 
because they can use it, should get very 
nical assistance than others and that others, 
because they can use it, should get very 
much more capital. 

Tt seems to me that the objective of any 
foreign-aid program should be to enable the 
economy which is receiving the aid to become 
self-supporting and to make its further 
growth self-generating in the shortest possi- 
ble time. Once that point has been 
reached * * * foreign capital assistance 
should stop and be diverted to economies 
where conditions may be ready for this stage 
of economic development. This * * * would 
involve massive capital assistance to some 
countries for a comparatively short period 
of time, with the possibility of ending that 
assistance very much in sight. 

The approach to foreign-aid programs I 
have just outlined is essentially the same as 
was embodied in the Marshall plan for 
European recovery.* ** I think * * * that 
the prestige and growing acceptance of for- 
eign-aid programs * * * owes not a little 
to the impressive demonstration given by 
the Marshall plan. 

Foreign-aid programs designed primarily 
to launch an incresaing number of countries 
on to the orbit of self-sustained growth have 
also the added advantage that they make 
it possible for more and more countries to 
contribute toward the development of less 
developed countries so that the progress of 
the latter becomes cumulatively more rapid. 
The European countries assisted by the Mar- 
shall plan are already playing a significant 
role in providing developmental resources to 
the rest of the world, and it should, I think, 
be the responsibility of all countries that 
have succeeded in achieving a satisfactory 
rate of growth to set apart some of their 
own resources for furthering the progress of 
others. 


Mr. President, I believe that the na- 
tional purpose of the United States is 
profoundly involved in the search for an 
approach to the economic development 
of the free world. Mr. Nehru, speaking 
as an economist of the first rank and as 
a distinguished citizen of India, presents 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OBJECTIVES OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


in 

to their citizens a decent level of living, is 
exceedingly new. And yet, it is quite amaze. 
ing how quickly the conscience of humanity 
has been struck by the anomaly of extreme, 
grinding, and miserable poverty in the mids’ 
of luxurious plenty and how in this very 
short period foreign aid programs of 

kinds have developed with the object of 
ameliorating and curing this condition. 

I should like at this point, if I may, to pay 
a genuine tribute to the part that the United 
States has played in the awakening of the 
human conscience in this } 
that U.S. assistance to foreign countries has 
far outdistanced similar assistance given by 
other countries can perhaps be explained in 
part by the comparative of this 
country. But the tribute I should like to 
pay is to the attitudes which motivate Amer-~ 
ican action in this field; for nowhere as £ 
wander around the earth do I find the in- 
tense interest and generous and selfless dedi« 
cation to this cause that I find im this 
country. 

As I have said, the conception that the 


now come to formulate clearly the objectives 
of foreign economic assistance and to define 
the manner in which these objectives can 


enough thought has not been given. Foreign 
economic assistance is administered at pres- 
ent through a number of agencies, both na- 
tional and international, and it takes time 
before even a single institution acquires a 
clear perception of its own rationale. 

There has been the general feeling that 
there are vast areas where human misery is 
so great that it requires immediate ameliora- 
tion; there has also been the feeling that 
the resources which the richer societies are 
willing to spare for this task are so small 
that the task cannot be adequately per- 
formed. When demand outruns the supply 
and there is no market mechanism to bring 
the two into equilibrium, the rational meth- 
od of allocating supply is through a system of 
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priorities. Foreign aid has been given to 
almost every country in the world for a vari- 
ety of complicated reasons, and it is never 
clear why one country has received more and 
another less except that the pull of a number 
of conflicting forces at the center from 
which foreign aid emanates has at a partic- 
ular moment resulted in that cular re- 
sultant. I would submit that it is high time 
to work out a rationale for these aid programs. 
to be clear about what we want to achieve 
with them and to decide in the light of these 
objectives what is the best possible use for 
the limited funds that may be available for 
the purpose. 

The question I have just raised would, of 
course, be answered most rapidly by those 
who believe that economic development 
should be left entirely as the responsibility 
of private capital and enterprise. It is an 
article of faith in some quarters in the 
United States as in other countries that the 
creation of wealth is the function of private 
enterprise, and it follows from this belief 
that resources should flow from the richer to 
the poorer countries in such amount and 
direction as are dictated by considerations 
of private profit alone. 

I have no doubt in my mind that private 
enterprise has an important role to play in 
the development of less developed regions 
and that it is the duty of countries wanting 
capital. from abroad to get as much of it as 
they possibly can from the stocks of capi- 
tal available in private hands. But I think 
it is equally obvious that the needs of under- 
developed countries cannot be met by private 
capital alone. What is wanted in these 
countries at this moment is the develop- 
ment of the intrastructure of economic 
growth, the development of roads and rail- 
Ways and power, of irrigation and agricul- 
ture, in none of which fields does present- 
day private foreign enterprise have any in- 
terest. 

Purthermore, the conditions in which pri- 
vate foreign enterprise is willing to work 
are not generally available in the underde- 
veloped world. Neither absolute security nor 
large profits nor their transferability can 
generally be assured by underdeveloped 
countries. If they could, these countries 
would hardly be underdeveloped and the 
whole problem would not exist. 

For the same reason, I think, it is equally 
clear that we cannot rely on normal concepts 
of creditworthiness for defining the priori- 
ties to be observed in foreign aid programs. 
The concept of bankable projects and the 
mobilization of capital for financing such 
projects through international and national 
institutions have played a valuable part in 
promoting the development of less devel- 
oped countries in recent years. But the ex- 
istence of a number of programs for assist- 
ance on & government-to-government level 
and the search for institutions to make 
“soft” loans are, I think, reminders enough 
of the fact that the problem of priorities 
to which I have referred cannot be solved in 
terms of some precise calculations of credit- 
worthiness of different countries even if 
such calculations were possible. 

Does this mean then that in the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid programs we should 
deviate completely from the criterion of eco- 
nomic ability or ability to make profitable 
use of aid and rely solely on the measure- 
ment of the needs of the developing coun- 
tries? 

Many of you will recall that some years 
ago the United Nations established an ex- 
pert committee to make recommendations 
for the special U.N. Fund for Economic De- 
velopment and that the committee ap- 
proached their task in terms of the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries as a whole. 
The committee argued that given the sav- 
ings potential of underdeveloped countries 
and the need of these countries to develop 
at a certain rate, the transfer of resources 

trom the richer to the poorer countries must 
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proceed at a certain pace. The figure of the 
capital required was so shockingly high that 
it became the fashion in polite society not 
even to mention it for fear that those who 
were willing to help in the task of economic 
development might be frightened away by 
its enormity. 

I do not presume to question the figures 
which these eminent experts put into their 
reports; but it is clear that their approach 
begs the whole question of priorities in that 
it fails to take into account the real limits 
on the funds which the richer countries 
are willing or able to put at the disposal of 
the poorer countries. 

What is even more important, the approach 
of the U.N. experts misses the fundamental 
point that even if the richer countries were 
willing to spare the sums they had in mind, 
it would be wholly impossible for the under- 
developed world today to absorb in productive 
enterprise even a fraction of that money. 

The term “underdeveloped country,” it 
has to be recognized, is a wide generic term 
covering a vast variety of different conditions 
each of which requires separate treatment. 
The limitations to economic growth differ 
from country to country and area to area, and 
it is by no means always shortage of capital 
which restricts economic growth. Before 
capital can be usefully employed, there has to 
be a certain political stability, the presence 
of a stable and reasonably efficient adminis- 
tration, managerial and technical know-how, 
and organizational capacity, and it is only 
when these factors are available that capital 
can usefully be invested in any area. 


As one looks around the underdeveloped 
world, one finds that in large parts of it the 
basic factors requisite for rapid economic 
growth unfortunately do not exist, and there- 
fore the first thing that the outside world 
can do is to help in their creation. It is 
only after these conditions have emerged or 
at least have begun to emerge that injections 
of outside capital can be of use. 

This realization was, of course, the basis 
for the establishment of technical assistance 
programs. But the tendency to equate one 
underdeveloped country with another has 
caused it often to be assumed that the pro- 
vision of technical assistance, perhaps with 
a certain moderate degree of capital assist- 
ance, is the right recipe for all underde- 
veloped countries. The basic point I wish to 
Place before you is that the failure to take 
into account the different needs of countries 
at different stages of development is the root 
cause of a great deal of irrationality in for- 
eign-aid programs and that the recognition 
of the divergent needs of different countries 
contains the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem of priorities about which I spoke a 
moment ago. ; 

Once it is recognized that each underde- 
veloped country has problems of its own 
which are not wholly duplicated anywhere 
else, it would follow that foreign-aid pro- 
grams should be tailormade and not mass 
produced, that certain countries should get, 
because they need it, very much more tech- 
nical assistance than others and that others, 
because they can use it, should get very much 
more capital. 

I should imagine that if it were a prere- 
quisite of capital assistance that the condi- 
tions precedent for its productive use had 
already been established and also that the 
country concerned had taken all possible 
measures to mobilize its own capital re- 
sources, there would be few countries in the 
world today that could usefully absorb large 
sums of foreign capital while there would be 
some whose legitimate demands would be 
very substantial indeed. The distribution 
of technical and capital assistance in relation 
to the absorptive capacity of the countries 
concerned would at once direct aid where it 
could produce the best results without 
neglecting the claims of any region and with- 
out involving any waste of resources. 
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At present, both capital assistance and 
technical assistance, particularly the former, 
are spread so thinly over so wide a field that 
their effects, though not negligible, tend to 
get lost in the vast desert of need. One can- 
not today foresee the end of any foreign-aid 
program. While an indefinite continuation 
of aid is both unpleasant to the donor and 
harmful to the recipient, we must’ guard 
against the creation of a class of perpetual 
pensioners and, above all, prevent the growth 
of a mentality which looks forever to the 
outside world for help. 

It seems to me that the objective of any 
foreign-aid program should be to enable the 
economy which is receiving the aid to become 
self-supporting and to make its further 
growth self-generating in the shortest . 
ticable time. Once the point has been 
reached at which the economy can by its 
own efforts develop itself, foreign capital 
assistance should stop and be diverted to 
economies where conditions may be ready 
for this stage of economic development. 

What I urge, in short, is that instead of 
distributing the resources that are available 
for this purpose on an arbitrary ad hoc 
unplanned basis, or even on the basis of 
the existence or nonexistence of projects, 
the whole of the foreign assistance programs 
should be so arranged as to enable economy 
after economy to be brought to what my 
friend Professor Rostow calls the point of 
takeoff into self-sustained growth. This 
would mean a change in the system of 
allocation of foreign-aid funds, for it would 
involve massive capital assistance to some 
countries for a comparatively short period 
of time, with the possibility of ending that 
assistance very much in sight. 

If I may refer here to yet another result 
of lumping all underdeveloped countries to- 
gether, it seems to me that it produces an 
altogether undesirable degree of rigidity in 
the laws governing foreign aid and in its 
administration. Once you begin to treat all 
underdeveloped countries as being made 
in the same image, it is only natural to apply 
the same uniform laws and administrative 
practices to all of them. But this raises, 
particularly with those countries which have 
well-established forms of government, wholly 
unnecesary administrative and even political 
problems and takes away in a measure from 
the good will that programs of foreign aid 
should generate. 

It would be of very great advantage all 
around if the administration of foreign aid 
could be made flexible enough to suit the 
varied conditions in which these programs 
operate, instead of everybody having to con- 
form to regulations which are necessarily 
conceived to fit the least desirable condi- 
tions. 

The approach to foreign-aid programs that 
I have just outlined is essentially the same 
as was embodied in the Marshall plan for 
European recovery. The diversion of mas- 
sive American assistance to Europe during 
1948-52 was justified, not in terms of the 
urgency of Europe's needs relative to the 
needs of other regions, but in view of the 
quick results expected therefrom in Europe 
and the possibility of Europe’s being able to 
dispense with further aid in a comparatively 
short period. I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that the prestige and growing accept- 
ance of foreign-aid programs in recent years 
owes not a little to the impressive demon- 
stration given by the Marshall plan of what 
such programs can actually do. 

Foreign-aid programs designed primarily 
to launch an increasing number of coun- 
tries on to the orbit of self-sustained growth 
have also the added advantage that they 
make it possible for more and more coun- 
tries to contribute toward the development 
of less developed countries so that the prog- 
ress of the latter becomes cumulatively more 
rapid. The European countries assisted by 
the Marshall plan are already playing a sig- 
nificant role in providing developmental re- 
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sources to the rest of the world, and it 
should, I think, be the responsibility of all 
countries that have succeeded in achieving 
a satisfactory rate of growth to set apart 
some of their own resources for furthering 
the progress of others. 








Private Damage From Public Debt 





EXTENSION ba REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an article entitled “Pri- 
vate Damage From Public Debt,” which 
appears in the September 1960 issue of 
the Reader’s Digest, and is condensed 
from the book “The Law and the Profits” 
by C. Northcote Parkinson. I highly 
recommend this brief but important ar- 
ticle to all who are concerned with the 
preservation of individual freedom in our 
society. I would suggest that those of 
my colleagues who are always so quick 
to claim political kinship with Thomas 
Jefferson pay particular attention to the 
quotation which precedes the article: 
Private DAMAGE From Pus.Lic DestT—As TAXES 

Go Up, OprorTUNITIES ror InDIVIDUAL FREE- 

poM IwrvrrasBLy Go Down 
(Condensed from “The Law and the Profits,” 

by C. Northcote Parkinson) 


“I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. If we run into 
such debts, we must be taxed in our meat 
and drink, in our necessities, and in our com- 
forts, in our labor and in our amusements. 
If we can prevent the Government froni 
wasting the labor of the people, under the 
pretense of caring for them, they will be 
happy.”—Thomas Jefferson. 

Thomas Jefferson's prophetic words can- 
not be quoted too often. For wasting the 
labors of the people, “under the pretense of 
caring for them,” is exactly what our gov- 
ernments do. 

Contemplating astronomic figures of public 
revenue along with the fantastic spectacle of 
governmental extravagance, the embittered 
taxpayer begins to regard taxation as theft. 
That is where he is tempted to go wrong, 
for taxation as such is vital to civilization. 
The proper amount of the revenue, however, 
is @ problem of proportion. Between the 
point where the citizen gives nothing and 
the point where the State takes all, there 
is, somewhere, the golden mean. 

History tells us that governments of the 
more remote past have tended to exact about 
10 percent of the people’s income. Tax de- 
mands above that level have often driven 
people to emigrate. An early example is to 
be found in the Book of Exodus. Pharaoh 
taxed the Israelites in terms of service. At 
some unspecified point in raising the assess- 
ment, the Israelites Judged that the time 
had come to go elsewhere. 

Within the rigid frontiers of modern na- 
tionalism, however, the taxpayer is captive. 
When there is nowhere to go, when taxa- 
tion elsewhere is Just as bad, the barrier 
at 10 percent is removed and taxes will rise 
to a new maximum. During the present 
century, levels of taxation have risen toward 
the point—33 to 50 percent—at which dis- 
aster has been known to occur, and there 
is at present no accepted level at which the 
upper limit of taxation can be fixed, 
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Countries which have recently exceeded the 
bounds of safety are (in order of extrava- 
gance) the United Kingdom, France, New 
Zealand, Japan, and the United States..In 
the United States by 1955 all taxable income 
up to $2,000 a year was paying 20 percent, 
the percentage rising steeply. At $16,000, 
taxable income enters the 50-percent bracket 
and the percentage keeps rising until it 
reaches the maximum bracket of 91 percent 
at the highest level. But the taxes which in 
the United States were onerous, in Britain 
were lethal. While Viscount Chandos could 
complain that his actual emoluments as a 
director of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., were a little over one-third of the new 
Office boy’s net weekly pay, the workman 
could also complain that the $5.60 he was 
paid for overtime on Saturday was but $3.64 
by the time he received it. 

Such taxation has its origin in war when 
no one pauses to question what a country 
can afford. Wasteful war, of course, should 
give place to the husbandry of peace. Un- 


fortunately, some people think that the effort © 


to save the country from conquest can be 
prolonged so as to save it from all economic 
and social ills. There is an undeniable ap- 
peal in this idea of turning sword blades 
into industrial shares and building homes 
fit for heroes. The only unwelcome feature 
is the final bill presented to the nation. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
an individual’s expenditures rise to meet his 
income. But whereas the individual’s ex- 
penses rise to meet an income level which is 
known, government expenditure rises toward 
@ maximum that has never been defined, 
toward a ceiling that is not there. Were any 
of us to adopt the methods of public finance 
in our private affairs, we should ignore the 
total of our income and consider only what 
we should like to spend. We might decide on 
@ second car, an extension of the home, a 
yacht, as well as a country place and a holi- 
day in Bermuda. All these, we should tell 
ourselves, are essential. It would remain 
only to adjust our income to cover these bare 
necessities. 

By contrast, a government which applied 
the methods of individual finance to public 
expenditure would begin by attempting to 
estimate what its revenue be. Given 
60 much to spend, how much should be al- 
located to what? A federal government 
which decided upon this novel to 
the subject would be responsible for a rev- 
olution in public finance. 

Such a revolution is now overdue. For 
not the least of the effects of a high rate of 
peacetime taxation is the loss of individual 
freedom. In Jefferson's words, “We must 
make our choice between economy and lib- 
erty, or profusion and servitude.” 

For freedom is founded upon ownership of 
property. It cannot exist where rulers own 
everything, nor even when they concede 
some limited right of tenure. The taxa- 
tion which is intended to promote equality, 
the taxation which exceeds the real public 
need, and, above all, the tax which is so 
graduated as to prevent the accumulation of 
private capital, is inconsistent with freedom. 





Federal Schools Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most insidious proposals made dur- 
ing the 86th Congress was the attempt 
to steal from the American people their 
right to control their own educational 
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facilities and turn if over to a high- priced 
ashington. 


bureaucracy in W. Fortu- 
nately for the American this bit 
of chicanery was blocked by men and 
women in this Congress who 

as I do that the people themselves 


ernment subsidy means Government con- 


I believe the school aid bill as proposed 
this year was a bad one. The measure 
would have taken away control of school 
construction and handed it over to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the name of a national emer- 
gency which does not actually exist. _ 


words, to-take part we have to put up 
half the money and supposedly veh ies 
gift” half of the money from Uncle Sam. 
The truth is that we put up all 


ie 


elected school board at the local level 
we have to add the costs of 

@ massive Federal bureaucracy. 
All in all, for see perane. o 
this is bad legislation. 
awn os th Oe oe 
and unsavory. 

For these reasons I have opposed this 
legislation from the very beginning and 
I still oppose it. 





Red Image Undisturbed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a very 
brave woman returned to this country 
the other day after a long journey half- 
way around the world. She had made a 
pilgrimage to Peiping to see her son, who 
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is held in a Chinese Communist jail. 
She is Mrs. Mary V. Downey, of New 


Britain, and her son, John T. Downey, is 
under sentence on spy charges by the 
Reds. 


I have long hoped that the Chinese 
Communists, who once indicated that 
they would release all prisoners of the 
Korean war, would meet the terms of 
their agreement and release John Dow- 
ney so that-he might rejoin his family 
and especially his grieving mother. Our 
negotiators have often pressed this 
point. It serves no useful purpose to 
hold this young man in jail. 

One of the simplest and easiest ways 
tthe Chinese Communist leadership has 
to ease world tensions is to keep its word 
to release all prisoners of the Korean 
conflict. But the realities are such that 
we must recognize the blind tyranny 
which fears its own people, yet presses 
its relentless war against the peoples of 
Asia, in particular Tibet, and spreads its 
net far and wide across the world to en- 
courage the maddened lust of our enemy 
in Cuba, the Castro dictatorship. 

I watched this latest journey of Mrs. 
Downey to Peiping with some trepida- 
tion. She, as well as I, knows the risk 


she runs, not only from travel, but from - 


the inexplicable behavior of the Chinese 
Communist leadership. Her devout fam- 
ily love and her faith gave her the 
strength to make this trip. I know the 
other Members join with me in praising 
her steadfast devotion and in hoping that 
some day soon her son can be reunited 
with her at home in New Britain. 

The Russians, who are supposed to 


wield some influence with their friends - 


at Peiping, have singularly failed to do 
much to urge an early release of Mr. 
Downey. This attitude was _ recently 
pointed up in an editorial in the New 
Britain Herald, which has followed this 
case closely, and I include the article 
here: 
Rep ImacE UNDISTURBED 

If the Russians think they’ve gained a 
great advantage for international commu- 
nism by its handling of the Powers trial, it 
is sadly mistaken. There are memories too 
fresh and Communist deeds too repulsive to 
change the Red image one iota. 

In New Britain we recall what happened 
to another American, John T. Downey, who 
was captured by another Red nation, the so- 
called People’s Republic of China. There 
was no light sentence for him, but rather an 
inordinately stiff penalty of life imprison- 
ment. Surely if the Red leaders in Russia 
were the magnanimous souls they would 
have us believe because of their “lenient” 
treatment of Powers, they would bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Chinese to reduce the 
Downey sentence. 

As long as John Downey languishes.in a 
Red Chinese prison cell, our portrait of in- 
ternational communism will not be that of 
a benign, merciful ideology. The image of 
Russia, which it hoped to create during the 
entire U-—2 incident, will crumble before the 
memory of Hungarian repression, continu- 
ous refusal to join in world disarmament, 
the viciousness of Stalin, the ranting of 
Khrushchev, the breakup of international 
meetings, the fomenting of discontent 
among the new nations and the small na- 
tions of the world, the stories of Siberian 
labor camps and more—much more. 

Actually, it was rather naive of Khru- 
shchey to think that the world was so gul- 
lible as to mistake the dark Russian bear 
a a white polar bear. We're not color 

ind. 
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Making It Rough, Tough for the Stealers 
of Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Harrisburg Patriot of August 
25, commenting upon the vote fraud in- 
quiry in the city of Philadelphia, and 
indicating need for further expansion of 
investigations into neighboring counties. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MakInc It RovuGcu, TouGH FOR THE STEALERS 
OF VOTES 

Not many people had ever heard of John P. 
McGinley until this week. Then McGinley, 
described as an irate taxpayer angry at wast- 
ing the people’s money, brought suit to halt 
the State senate committee inquiry into 





Philadelphia vote frauds. The inquiry 
halted. 
McGinley, a wholesale meat dealer in 


Philadelphia, is not a politician. He is, how- 
ever, a Democrat, and it is men of his politi- 
cal persuasion, against whom the inquiry is 
aimed. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, two men ap- 
peared before an Assistant Attorney General 
to get assurance that Federal law will be used 
to guarantee fair elections in Pennsylvania 
next November. These two are politicians, 
Senator Hucu Scott, Pennsylvania’s junior 
Senator, and George I. Bloom, State Repub- 
lican chairman. And their aim of keeping 
the State’s elections clean is admirable. 

We are not here examining the constitu- 
tionality of the Philadelphia vote fraud in- 
quiry, or challenging the right of any citizen 
to go into court. The inquiry in itself per- 
haps will serve as a “radarscope” against any 
attempted vote frauds in the approaching 
elections. Couple with the knowledge that 
the Federal Government will watchdog the 
elections, they should certainly be cleaner 
than in years past. 

This is no ordinary election, of, by, and for 
the wardheelers. This is a Presidential year, 
when voters will select the man to lead them 
through 4 perilous years ahead. It is vital 
that no stolen votes dilute the voting prefer- 
ence of others. 

It is just that issue that took Messrs. Scort 
and Bloom to Washington to make their im- 
passioned plea for a close Federal look at such 
odd spots as Lackawanna County’s Mayfield 
Borough where there are 40 more names on 
the registration lists than there are men, 
women, and children on the census rolls. 
Another Lackawanna County phenomenon is 
Carbondale City, where there are 11,200 reg- 
istered voters in a population of only 13,000. 
To top that off, there is a school census of 
3,100. Little wonder the Democrats have 
been overtaking the Republican registration 
lead. 

But if Lackawanna is a bad spot—and it 
appears to be—there are others, not exclud- 
ing our own Harrisburg. Once, during the 
postwar inflationary era, there were more 
votes counted in one Harrisburg district 
than there were registered voters, 102.4 per- 
cent, to be exact. For this bit of fraudulent 
diversion, three Harrisburg Republicans went 
to jail. Four others were acquitted by Dau- 
phin County court. 

It is not important to know at whom Scorr 
and Bloom were fingerpointing when they 
urged Federal action to clean up elections in 
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this State. It is important that the Assist- 
ant Attorney General has agreed that action 
was called for on the basis of the case pre~ 
sented by the two Republicans. And if any 
of their brethren get caught in the trap set 
by them for Democratic wrongdoers, so be 
it. Fraud at polls is no good, regardless of 
which party label it hides under. 





Aluminum Makers in United States Seek 
Help of Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have tried 
to make a point of calling to the atten- 
tion of the House the industry by indus- 
try tale of woe in the trade and aid pic- 
ture. 

Today we will again be called upon to 
vote for about $4 billion worth of aid 
for foreign countries. 

One of the things holding up our ad- 
journment is the President’s blind and 
arrogant insistence that the Congress 
give $100 million to the Congo and $500 
million to the Latin countries. 

One wonders sometimes how much 
more the American people will take with- 
out demanding the full details of the ef- 
fects upon our.economy. 


The time for us to stop this disastrous 
policy is running out and more and more 
of our job providers are finding it rougher 
and rougher every year to stay in busi- 
ness. 


I would like to call to your attention 
the attached information from the olive 
industry of the United States and the 
aluminum makers in the United States: 

Aw OPEN LETTER TO AMERICANS 


The California olive industry, for some 30 
years, has been penalized by an inadequate 
tariff which has arrested development of the 
industry; which has put most of the Ameri- 
can olive oil plants out of business; which 
has affected the living standard of the Cali- 
fornia farmer; which has, in name of good 
relations with friendly nations, penalized one 
segment of American agriculture to the bene- 
fit of America as a whole, and now, with fur- 
ther reduction being considered by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, can inundate America 
with the product of Mediterranean countries, 
with the product of Mediterranean labor, 
with the product of lower living standards, 
actually import unemployed Americans, 

We are appealing, farmer to farmer, labor- 
er to laborer, American to American, manu- 
facturer to manufacturer, for assistance, be 
it in the form of public ire and objection as 
manifested through letters, or other means, 
to convey to the President and the Vice 
President, the U.S. Tariff Commission, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, the objection by friends 
of the California olive industry to lowering 
the tariff on olives. The American standard 
of living is the highest in the world, One 
sure way to break this down is to import the 
concept of production in Europe, sale in the 
United States, with the chief weapon for 6co- 
nomic murder being the gun of labor-cost 
differential: “Pay less in Europe for labor; 
sell for more in America.” The word “less” 
encompasses nothing more or less than 
labor in the Mediterranean area, working for 
a dollar a day, whereas California pays 12.to 
35 times that amount for its labor. 
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Many American industries are now in a 
position similar to that of the olive indus- 
try’s predicament the last 30 years. It is 
just coming to the attention of the American 
public at this time that American industries 
are faced with economic delirium tremens, 
with delirium between taxes and tariffs, 
where, on the one hand, the taxpayer pays to 
the limit to provide foreign aid, which many 
times turns up in the form of a factory in a 
foreign country, manufacturing goods ex- 
pressly designed to sell in the United States, 
in a market originally created by industrious 
American businessmen, and selling for less 
becduse the goods cost less, because labor is 
paid less. On the other hand, the tariff, in 
the name of reciprocity, unilateral in many 
respects, creates a no-holds-barred climate, 
because no protection is afforded the Ameri- 
can labor standard of living against its 
cheap counterpart; he either works for less 
or has a tariff wall between himself and other 
labor around the world. Why should Ameri- 
can labor go backward 30 years to adjust it- 
self to worldwide conditions? 

There is much discussion given to mini- 
mum wage. If they are going to legislate 
minimum wage scales, then American indus- 
tries must secure more money for their 
products to create a better living standard. 
You cannot increase the minimum wage and 
reduce tariffs at the same time and expect to 
operate in the black. To insure better wages, 
necessary protection in the form of an equi- 
table tariff must be afforded American 
industry. 

On August 23, the olive industry intends 
to make known that the peril point has al- 
ready been reached; that the growth of the 
industry has been arrested, and that we need 
a higher tariff to maintain a rightful place 
for the California industry,and not sacrifice 
it in the name of reciprocity. 

The olive industry sympathizes with the 
steel industry, and the fact that imports 
have cost some 56,000 people their jobs 
in America in the steel industry alone, be- 
cause we have given money to subsidize for- 
eign countries’ production. Each year, some 
700,000 passenger cars have been lost to 
American production,:- which would have em- 
ployed 65,000 American workmen. Where is 
reciprocity when trade barriers are erected in 
foreign countries and we have lowered ours? 
What is the. reason behind this economic 
fallacy and where will it lead us? 

Is it conceivable, where an American la- 
borer wishes to keep up wage rates and 
American industry wishes to have satisfac- 
tory working arrangements with labor, that 
this concept can be advanced against tariff 
practices that completely nullify growth for 
so many industries, wherein we provide the 
wherewithal in the name of foreign aid for 
other countries, and yet do not allow suffi- 
cient writeoff to replace obsolete equipment 
here in America? The laborers and industry 
are operating with one hand tied behind 
their backs; and yet have to compete with 
the world labor pool, which is 30 years 
behind American advancement. 

We in the industry feel that the 30-cent-a- 
gallon tariff, as initiated in 1930, represents 
a@ little more than one-third the original 
intended amount. In the words of the Pres- 
ident: “Certainly I know we must find a sub- 
stitute for the purely temporary business of 
bolstering the free nations through annual 
handouts. That gets neither permanent 
results nor friends.” We agree with the 
President. However, 8 years later, we are 
still in the giveaway business; this time 
through concessionary tariff measures at the 
expense of a strong farmer, strong laborer, 
and a prosperous consumer. 

In many areas, our strong farmers are 
growing weaker. The backbone of America, 
the man and wife, the farmers, who are long 
on determination and short on cash are be- 
coming a passing memory. We must be real- 
istic about tariffs. Our industry does not 
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seek payments for not growing their product 
and it does not seek support prices. We 
will take care of our own, if the Government 
does not lower the barrier to inundate Amer- 
ica with that which can put the small farmer 
and processor out of business. In the olive 
industry, if there is a surplus the Govern- 
ment does not take care of this problem; the 
farmer takes it on the chin. 


ALUMINUM MAKERS IN UNITED SraTes SEEK 
HELP oF GOVERNMENT 


WasHINGTON—U.S, aluminum makers are 
making a two-pronged pitch to reduce im- 
ports into the United States and increase 
exports. 

Aluminum industry officials have been 
conferring with the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment on ways to stimulate exports. 

The Commerce Department supports most, 
but not all, of the industry suggestions. 

At the forthcoming Geneva GATT tariff- 
cutting conference, the U.S. aluminum com- 
panies got assurance that the United States 
would not reduce its aluminum tariffs but 
would push hard for a reduction of alum- 
inum tariffs in other countries. 

Canadian officials have been unhappy over 
the U.S. decision to keep aluminum off the 
list of items on which it would be willing to 
negotiate for tariff cuts. 

The action has been surprising since there 
has been little recent protectionist pressure 
from domestic industry. 

That pressure, however, now has been felt 
in Washington. 

One U.S. industry official suggested that 
the Government try to work out voluntary 
export quotas with foreign suppliers, mainly 
Canada, so the U.S. companies would know 
exactly how much competition they would 
face in the domestic market. 

This suggestion did not elicit any imme- 
diate support from Commerce Department 
officials. 

Domestic industry spokesman told the De- 
partment that this kind of Government help 
is necessary because of the rapid rise of 
strong aluminum industries in other coun- 
tries. 

“The GATT negotiations must be broad- 
ened to include more than tariffs and trade 
controls,” the spokesman said at a meeting 
with Department officials. 

“Recognition must be given to the fact 
the U.S. aluminum industry must compete 
in foreign markets with aluminum indus- 
tries, which in-some instances are govern- 
ment-owned or controlled. 

“In other countries, the industries have 
the benefit of special financing or tax incen- 
tives which are not available to U.S. firms.” 

The U.S. producers ‘also expressed concern 
about their price being above most other 
countries. 

Officials said 54 out of 65 foreign prices 
for semifabricated aluminum products were 
below the U.S. price. 





Direct Mail Advertising—Standards of 
Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has recently been called to the 
Standards of Practice of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. This organi- 
zation works unceasingly to help those 


who use business mail to do a better job” 
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in their use of the medium. I am sure 
the House will give en 


all Members of 
thusiastic approval to the standards of 
practice to which all members of the Di. 
rect Mail Advertising are ex 
pected to adhere. Under 

consent I include these standards of 
practice in the Appendix so that every- 
one may be familiar with this statement 
of principles: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE OF THE DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


What can you do? As a direct mail user 
you know the many forms of direct mail 
and also its advantages, chief of which is 
that in direct mail you are not limited in 
attention-getting devices in registering your 
selling message, only by the degree of your 
ingenuity as the creator. You constantly 
strive to make your direct mail advertising 
informative, persuasive, aggressive, imagina- 
tive, productive, and competitive. 

But, whatever the physical form your di- 
rect mail advertising takes and no matter of 
its size, shape, type, colors, illustrations, or 
process, you only do yourself, and all ad- 
vertising, a disservice when the content of 
the piece and its intent does not conform to 
the standards of practice of the DMAA, 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE PREAMBLE 


Advertising, and selling, by mail is now 
a tremendous force for good in the Ameri- 
can economy. Serving the best interests 
of both business and the public, it spreads 
information, reduces the distribution costs 
of goods and services and so raises the Amer- 
ican standard of living. The effective, eco- 
nomical preparation and use of direct mail 
has become a profession with thousands of 
competent, high-principled practitioners. 

Still, as in every profession, there is a 
fringe, uninvited, unwanted, and unaccepted 
by other members of the professional group. 

When this fringe violates principles of good 
business, good breeding or good taste, the 
public often identifies those violations with 
the entire profession. 

The group, in quietly accepting activities 
which it cannot control, often appears to be 
defending them. 

In direct mail advertising this fringe is a 
tiny fraction of all direct mail users, but a 
constant source of irritation to the public. 

Members of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association recognize that this irritation 
exists. We don’t like it. 

Direct mail which readers reject, condemn 
or do not believe, is not as successful as 
direct mail which they believe and like. 
Moreover, bad direct mail hurts all direct 
mail and the effectiveness of all of it suffers. 

But completely aside from the economic 
issues involved, there is the pride of belong- 
ing to a profession which commands respect. 
Members of the DMAA do not personally be- 
lieve in dishonest, immoral, vulgar or deceit- 
ful. activities. They do not caré to be 
associated with those who practice such 
activities. 

We know we cannot control all direct mail 
activities. We realize that our particular 
standards may not be agreeable to all who 
use the mails. We can, however, limit the 
membership of our association to those who 
feel as we do; we can encourage other users 
of direct mail to meet these standards, and 
we can aggressively call to the attention of 
the public and public authorities, those 
users of the mails who prostitute it. 

Membership in the DMAA, therefore, is 
open to all persons interested in direct mail 
advertising or selling, provided those mem- 
bers agree to the following: 

To further the interests of good business, 
whenever you receive or come across any item 
of direct mail advertising that violates the 
principles of truthfulness, honesty, decency, 
integrity and good taste, please submit such 
items immediately to the headquarters of the 
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Direct Mail Advertising Association so that 
proper action can be taken by the commit- 
tee on standards of practice. 

In the interests of all DMAA members and 
for the common good of all advertising in an 
all-out effort to merit the confidence of 
customers, prospects, and the public * * * 
review and reaffirm your conformance with 
the standards. 

Acceptance of these standards of practice 
is required of all individuals or firms who 
wish to obtain or continue membership in 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association: 

In our direct mail ad 

1. We'll be service minded. We'll attempt, 
always, to prepare and use direct mail that 
serves the best interests of the public * * * 
for true service is the surest road to profit 
and satisfaction. 

2. Our statements and promises will be 
clear and understandable. We'll avoid half- 
truths and misleading statements—for 
vagueness breeds controversy. 

3. We'll be honest. Our performance will 
match our promises; our products will match 
our claims * * * for faith grows on good 
experience. 

4. We'll be decent. We'll keep our mail 
equal to or above our personal standards 
of decency; for immoral, irritating and of- 
fensive mailings make enemies, not friends, 
for our medium. 

5. We'll be businesslike. 
high principles of business. We won't take 
unfair advantage of the innocence, sympa- 
thy or conscience of others. 

6. We'll reach, or exceed, specific standards 
of practice established by the DMAA mem- 
bership. 


We'll hold to 


SPECIFIC STANDARDS 

1. Members will make their offer clear; 
avoid misrepresentation of an offer, product 
or service. Will not use ambiguous state- 
nients. 

2. They will return money promptly upon 
receipt of merchandise returned because of 
misrepresentation. = 

3. They will not make vulgar, immoral, or 
offensive mailings. 

4. They will not use the malls to promote 
the sale of gambling devices, pornographic 
material, or other matter not acceptable for 
mailing on moral grounds. 

5. They will not mail unordered merchan- 
dise, for which payment is requested. 





John C. Satterfield: President-Elect of 
the American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Mississippi is proud of the fact 
that the next president of the American 
Bar Association is a native son. 

The Honorable John C. Satterfield, 
presently residing in Yazoo City—with 
Jaw offices in that city and in Jack- 
son— was born at Port Gibson. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on Mr. Satterfield 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Times. It follows: 

FPoresy Bar Lzaprr: JouN CREIGHTON 
SaTTERFIELD 

WASHINGTON, A’ 30.—Under the 

Washington sun this afternoon the 

president-elect of the American Bar Associ- 
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ation, John Creighton Satterfield, was asked 
how the weather ared in his native 
Mississippi. Without a pause he whipped 
back: “It went down to 98 a week ago, and 
I like to froze to death.” Mr. Satterfield's 
folksy humor and bouncy manner are among 
the features of his personality that must 
have helped make him the first Mississippian 
ever chosen to head the almost 100,000 mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association. A 
slight figure and getting bald, he is so full of 
beans that his neighbors regard him with 
awe as a dynamo. 

In a way, it is fair to say that Mr. Satter- 
field has been running since he received his 
majority—in fact, earlier. At the age of 
10 he was helping out in the office of his 
father, who was county attorney of Clai- 
borne County, Miss., for 50 years. 

WORKED FOR PAPERS 


In Milsaps College, a Methodist institu- 
tion in Jackson, Miss., and at law school in 
the University of Mississippi, young Satter- 
field paid his way by working as a corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press, the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal and the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

“I was just an amateur newspaperman,” 
he said today, “but I paid my way. It cost 
my father exactly $100 to send me through 
college and law school.” 

Before he turned 20, Mr. Satterfield was 
elected to the Mississippi Legislature, though 
he waited until 21 to serve. He helped to 
draft the law under which almost all the 
State’s highways have been built. He also 
wrote a workmen’s compensation bill and 
one for compulsory automobile insurance, 
but it was not until 20 years later that Mis- 
sissippi adopted those. 

Mr. Satterfield started as a lawyer at $85 a 
month. Perhaps that fact helps to explain 
his most intense activity in recent years— 
striving to increase the income of lawyers 
in Mississippi and across the Nation. 


MINIMUM-FEE PLAN 


As president of the Mississippi Bar Asso- 

ciation in 1955 and 1956, he put through a 

to establish a minimum-fee sched- 

ule for the State’s lawyers and raise it grad- 
ually over a 5-year period. 

In recent years he has been chairman of 
the American Bar Association's Special Com- 
mittee on the Economics of Law Practice. 
He has made speeches in 36 States on what, 
for lawyers, must be a moving theme—that 
they don’t make enough money. 

The experience on this committee has 
helped Mr. Satterfield, according to others in 
the ABA, change from a regional-minded to 
a national-minded person. His life and sur- 
roundings until fairly recently have been al- 
most entirely focused on Mississippi. 

He was born there, in Port Gibson, on July 
25, 1904. After college and law school there 
he was in the practice of law, and by 1943 
he had his own firm. It has offices in Jack- 
son and in Yazoo City, where Mr. Satterfield 
lives. (Yazoo was the name of a partic- 
ularly fierce Indian tribe in whose language 
the word meant death.) 


OVERLOOKS DELTA 


Mr. Satterfield is general counsel to two 
large chemical companies, which manufac- 
ture fertilizer in Yazoo City. He lives ona 
bluff overlooking the Yazoo delta in the rich 
plantation country of Mississippi. 

As a Mississippian, Mr. Satterfield is gen- 
erally felt to share the racial and other views 
of his area. But he has not been militant 
on the question, and it is doubtful that he 
could have been elected to head the ABA if he 
were considered an extremist on the race 
question. 

In any case, he fs not about to lead any 
crusade against the Supreme Court. He said 
today that he had dined with Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, met other of the Justices and 
had “the highest regard for the members 
of the Supreme Court.” 


September 2 


Let’s Keep the Record Straight on the 
Saline Water Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, August 25, 1960, the senior Montana 
Member in the other body took issue with 
the plank in the 1960 Republican plat- 
form which pledged “continued Federal 
support for Republican initiated research 
and demonstration projects which will 
supply fresh water from salt and brack- 
ish water resources.” 

He objected to the claim that these 
research and demonstration projects had 
been Republican initiated, stating: 

The saline and brackish water program 
was first proposed by the Democratic Senator 
JoserH C. O’MaHONEY on March 19, 1949. 


In connection with this saline water 
program the 1960 Democratic platform 
has this to say: 

We will support and intensify the research 
effort to find an economical way to convert 
salt and brackish water. The Republicans 
discouraged this research, which holds untold 
possibilities for this whole world. 


The reference to Republican discour- 
agement of this, saline water research 
is completely false. An even more fla- 
grant untruth was included in the 1956 
Democratic platform, as follows: 

The program of obtaining a large new 
source of fresh water supply from salt water 
has begun by the Democratic Party but has 





been allowed to lapse by the Eisenhower, 


Republican administration. It will be 
resumed and accelerated. 


As that great Democrat Al Smith often 
said: “Let's look at the record.” 

As to who first proposed the saline wa- 
ter program, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows that while the senior Wyoming 
Member of the other body may have been 
the first to introduce a saline water bill 
in the other body, he was antedated by 
Republicans, Fletcher, Phillips, and Mc- 
Donough in the House of Representa- 


tives. Mr. Fletcher introduced a saline © 


water bill, H.R. 5777, on March 9, 1948; 
Mr. McDonovcex introduced a saline wa- 
ter bill, H.R. 6031, on March 29, 1948; 
and H.R. 3650 on March 21, 1949; Mr. 
Phillips introduced a saline water bill, 
H.R. 265, on January 3, 1949. No af- 
firmative action was taken by the Con- 
gress on any saline water bill in the Dem- 
ocratic controlled 81st Congress. 

In the 82d. Congress, also Democratic 
controlled, the first saline water bill to be 
introduced was H.R. 6 by Mr. Phillips, a 
Republican, on January 3, 1951. Other 
saline water bills introduced in that ses- 
sion were H.R. 7 by McKinnon, of Cali- 
fornia, a Democrat; S. 5 by the senior 
Wyoming Member of the other body on 
January 8, 1951, H.R. 6578, a so-called 
clean committee bill by Mr. ENGLE on 
February 14, 1952. Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
McKinnon also introduced revised saline 
water bills, H.R. 6704 and H.R. 7185, re- 
spectively. House hearings were held on 
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these five House bills. ‘The saline water 
bill, H.R. 6578, was passed by the House 
on June 2, 1952. 

When the saline water bill was brought 
up in the other body on June 21, 1952, 
the House bill, H.R. 6578, was made the 
order of business in lieu of 8. 5, which was 
indefinitely postponed. A South Dakota 
Republican Member of the other body 
moved that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken from H.R. 6578 and his 
amendment or bill be inserted. The 
other body approved the Case amend- 
ment and the House accepted the amend- 
ment. The bill was signed into law on 
July 3, 1952. 

It can be seen from this record that 
the initial saline-water authorization bill 
as passed by the Congress was a bill writ- 
ten and introduced in the other body by 
a Republican. 

Of course, authorization of a saline- 
water program means nothing if funds 
are not provided to implement it. Let us 
again look at the record to see who was 
responsible for obtaining the _ initial 
funds to implement or start the saline- 
water program. 

Three and a half days before adjourn- 
ment of the 82d Congress, Department of 
Interior representatives appeared before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee of 
the other body with a request that 
$400,000 be allowed to initiate the saline- 
water program, The Democratic chair- 
man of that committeé refused to even 
hear testimony on the matter. Here is 
what he said: 

I cannot imagine anything more important 
than being able to take the salt out of ocean 
water. Of course, it is important. It re- 
quires a great deal more time than we have 
to consider. That is my opinion. We can- 
not do that in the last 34% days. 


And again: 

Under those circumstances, you should give 
our committee a little more than 3% days. 
We will hear you in January. 


When the supplemental appropriation 
bill came up on the Senate floor on July 
3, 1952, it was the same South Dakota 
Republican Member of the other body 
that presented and obtained approval of 
an amendment providing for $125,000 to 
initiate the saline water program. 

The record also shows that when the 
Case proposal was made on July 3, 1952, 
the senior Wyoming Member of the other 
body, who was given unwarranted 
credit by the senior Montana Member 
of the other body for having been the 
first to introduce a saline water bill, ac- 
tually opposed the granting of the ini- 
tial funds to initiate the saline water 
program—saying that it should go over 
to the new Congress in January 1953. 

Let us look at the record with regard 
to the Democratic claim in their 1956 
platform that the saline water program 
has been allowed to lapse by the Eisen- 
hower Republican administration, and in 
their 1960 platform, that Republicans 
discouraged this research. 

Here is the record of the funds re- 
quested, appropriated, and obligated for 
the saline water program since its incep- 
tion in fiscal year 1953: 
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SALINE WATER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





supplemental........ 
Fiscal year 1954........ 
Fiscal year 1955.......- 
Fiscal year 1956........ 
Fiscal year 1957-...-:.. 
Fiscal year 1958.......- 





Fiscal year 1960.......- 300, 000 300, 000 
Re ie 1, 580, 000 | 1, 550, 000 }1, 588, 982 
Fiscal year 1961......-- 2,040,000 | 2,040, 











1Of the Cae appropriated by the Democratic 
controlled 82d Cong. at the insistence of Republican 
Senator Case, only $5,755.45 was obligated as of Dec, 31, 
1952, all for administrative purposes. The first research 
contracts, totaling $35,000, were recorded as obligations 
on Jan. 31, 1953, after the Eisenhower administration 
took office. 

2 Requested and approved in 1953 under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

3 Appropriations shown reflect reduction of Eisen- 
— budget request by Democratic-controlled Con- 


e Inclades $63,000 of reappropriated ee. bal- 
ances of prior years. 

It is apparent from the aie tabula- 
tion that less than $10,000 was obligated 
for the saline water program under the 
Democratic administration and it was all 
for administrative expenses. ‘The first 
obligation for the actual research and 
development phase of the program did 
not take place until January 31, 1953, 
after the Eisenhower administration had 
taken office. 

It is also of note that in 1957, 1958, and 
1959, the Democratic controlled Con- 
gresses reduced the appropriation for the 
saline water research and development 
program below the budget request of the 
Eisenhower administration. Certainly 
it will be clear, to anyone who reads the 
record, that the Democratic performance 
on the saline water program is complete- 
ly at variance with their platform state- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a member of 
the Subcommittee for Interior Depart- 
ment ‘Appropriations for the past 18 
years. As an ardent supporter of this 
saline water program from its inception, 
I felt it necessary during the House Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1958 to call attention to 
the lack of truth in the 1956 Democratic 
platform reference to the saline water 
program. It just was not true that the 
program had been allowed to lapse under 
the Eisenhower administration, in fact 
the exact opposite was true, and I felt 
the record should be cleared. The people 
are entitled to the truth when these false 
claims are made by the Democrats. That 
is why I have here again spoken out on 
the subject. j 

The people are entitled to have the 
facts, 
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The Dangers of of Apathy 
EXTENSION OF bec’ REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
powerful and timely sermon, which ap- 

in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 7, 1960, which was delivered by His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Speliman, 
Archbishop of New York, at the World 
Eucharistic Congress in Munich, Ger- 
many, a sermon to which all persons 
without regard to their religious connec- 
tions could well pay heed. 

In his sermon Cardinal Spellman 
warns of the dangers of apathy and the 
price paid by free peoples because of the 
feeling of complacency. 

His sermon should recall to our minds 
the feeling of apathy and complacency 
that existed so generally before World 
War II, and how Hitler construed the 


“same, with acts of uncertainty and weak- 


ness of policy as signs of weakness of 
leadership which, in turn, led to the road 
of appeasement. 

Events of a littie over 20 years ago 
show that the road to appeasement is the 
road to war. 

Whether there is a Hitler or a Khru- 
shchev, uncertainty and weakness of 
leadership—lack of firmness and 
strength—mean fear, and this is simply 
an invitation for vicious, powerful, evil- 
minded dictators to become more and 
more aggressive and arrogant, which 
combination of factors leads to the road 
of appeasement, with the danger of ap- 
peasement being channeled into the road 
of war. 

In the world of today it is far better, if 
we err, to err on the side of strength 
rather than on the side of weakness. 

The only thing that the Soviet dicta- 
tors respect is what they fear, and that 
is a military power and strength stronger 
than that they possess. Such strength 
must be directed in the field of diplo- 
macy by leaders of confidence who devise 
sound policies and who are firm in carry=- 
ing out their policies, 

Text OF SERMON BY CARDINAL SPELLMAN 

In these peaceless, imperiled times, daily 
we learn of new and more imminent Com- 
munist-promoted crises throughout the 
world—in Cuba and Latin America; in East 
Germany and the international waters of 
the Barents Sea; in China and the Congo— 
all ominous testimonials to the fast ap- 
proaching possibility of the death day to 
world freedom, the once fantastic, now real- 
istic threat of Soviet Russia. Thus, in this, 
“the most dangerous summer since 1939,” 
this International Eucharistic Congress, with 
its prayerful purpose to sustain the life of 
the world through dedication to God, is of 
vast and urgent import to all peoples and 
all nations. 

This Eucharistic Congress is a physical as 
well as spiritual symbol of the miraculous, 
indomitable power of perpetual prayer im~ 
plemented by the strength of a people united 
by common principles and purposes—gior- 
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ious testimonial to man's confidence in God 
and the ultimate victory of faith. For faith 
alone is the magical antidote to counteract 
the calculated cold war gains of Commu- 
nists’ poisonous propaganda. 

* Pilgrims for peace, we have come from out 
many and far lands, with God’s love in our 
hearts, countless witnesses to the ageless 
truth that deep, enduring, practiced faith 
is an invulnerable defense against those 
whose avowed aim is to destroy God's image 
in man, provoke doubt and distrust among 
peoples of different nations and enslave the 
whole world. 

Among us today are America’s soldiers— 
representing every mother’s son, every sweet- 
heart, every husband, father, and brother 
still stationed at the outposts of the defense 
of America. They too are pilgrims for peace 
because theirs is the duty to protect civiliza- 
tion against Communist aggressors who for 
two decades have invaded nations, suppress- 
ing free peoples. with steamroller precision, 
ruthlessly crunching and crushing their 
victims in the relentless grip of Soviet cruel- 
ties and tyrannies. 


INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS HIGH 


Our country’s sons are here in Germany, as 
other thousands of America’s sons are still 
stationed at different and distant free world 
bridgeheads, because international tensions 
have been heightened until they have 
reached today’s imminently dangerous pitch. 

We have been led down these perilous 
paths by our own apathy until once again 
we are faced with the probability of paying 
a terrible price for our. complacency. 
Each Memorial Day Americans honor the 
men who fought other wars for us, men 
whose battles are over, men at rest but un- 
forgotten. We have in our time, not the di- 
vided nation the Civil War was fought to 
unite, but a divided world in which freedom 
and slavery are again the issue. We honor 
our dead only as we stand ready to defend the 
principles they died for, and the tribute we 
pay them would be meaningless if we cher- 
ished principle less today than they did yes- 


ear. 

This truth is explicitly expressed by the 
Commander in Chief of the American Army 
in Europe Gén. Clyde Eddleman, who last 
Memorial Day stated: “There is little hope 
for an easing of the tensions in the future. 
Thus we must not, we dare not, lose our 
sense of urgency. We and our allies, united 
in @ partnership for peace, have no choice 
but to maintain an adequate guard against 
the grave dangers which threaten us.” 

And 60, on the free world’s bridgeheads 
our sons must continue to stand guard 
against the invasion of the Soviet enemy 
who has terrorized countless peoples and 
murdered other thousands because they 
dared to believe in God. Yet there are ex- 
isting today in these subjugated lands, peo- 
ple of deathiess faith whose heroic souls 
their craven Communist captors cannot en- 
slave. Denied God's greatest gift—the holy 
eacrifice of the mass—faith still endures 
within their intrepid souls and sustains 
them in their agonies and griefs, an inspira- 
tion to us to receive with even greater grati- 
tude and devotion, the sacred gift and grace 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

It is our privilege to fortify these an- 
guished peopies through our remembering 
prayers so that they may know that we of 
the free world are beseeching. Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament to deliver them from 
the doom that threatens to engulf them, 
praying God to restore to their own beloved 
homelands, His blessings of liberty and 
peace. We beg God to give them the 
strength to continue to stand firm within 
the protective mantle of their faith, for 
godless living will bear the bitter fruit that 
evil ever yields, and the time will come when 
the guilt-ridden Soviet masters of today will 
becume the vanquished of tomorrow. But, 
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until that tomorrow comes, we who are still 
free must not permit ourselves the smallest 
degree of indifference, procrastination or 
compromise; we must not lapse in our de- 
fenses, we must not falter in our faith, for 
there leads the road to disaster. 


PRAYERS ARE FOR WORLD 


We have made our pilgrimage as American 
Catholics but our intentions and our prayers 
are for the welfare of all our own countrymen 
and all the peoples of God’s good earth. We 
know that, if in faith and love we pray with 
penitent hearts and follow God’s command- 
ments, graces from out Christ’s sacred heart 
will flood and possess our own. We know 
this truth well, for there Has ever been the 
light of-our faith to guide, faith which by 
God’s grace is more important than life itself. 
I know that- you, dear friends, even.as I, can 
conceive circumstances in which we would 
willingly sacrifice our lives, but there is no 
conceivable circumstance in which we would 
be willing even to consider, surrendering our 
faith. 

Again and again the Soviet Union has in- 
tensified discord, stimulated anarchy, repu- 
diated pledges in her determination to con- 
quer the world through the war of nerves 
which she is waging against the whole free 
world. Under these chaotic conditions, the 
Soviets believe that the free world will 
collapse. 

Only last month the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, 
speaking of the erisis in the Congo, warned: 
“We are at the turn of the road where our 
attitude will be of decisive significance * * * 
not only for the future of the United Nations, 
but also for the future of Africa, which may, 
in present circumstances, mean the world.” 
Then Mr. Hammarskjold added: “I do not 
use strong words unless they are supported 
by strong convictions.” And it is my belief 
that men receive the stamina to stand strong 
in their convictions by living their faith. 

No greater proof is there of this fact than 
the wondrous fact that, despite the spiritual 
treasons of our times, the faith of our citi- 
zens and our soldiers has held firm and 
fervent in the face of Communists who ruth- 
lessly strive to kill men’s souls by enslaving 
their hearts and their minds. Vividly I re- 
call an experience here in Germany in Octo- 
ber 1944. The Americans had already 
breached the Siegfried line arid I was riding 
through a wooded section near Aachen with 
General Huebener, then commanding the 


‘1st Infantry Division. As our jeep bumped 


and bounced over a corduroy road through 
a dripping fog, past the hulking specters of 
blown up fortifications and overturned Nazi 
tanks, the General in his forthright way, said 
to me: “Archbishop, I do not say that only 
& religious man can be a good soldier, but I 
do say emphatically and challenge anyone to 
contradict me when I say that the soldier 
who lives up to his religion is a better man 
and a better soldier.’ 


FAITH A SPIRITUAL YARDSTICK 


Faith is the spiritual yardstick by which 
a man is ofttimes measured, whatever his 
vocation or profession may be. Even as the 
man who lives his life in faith’is strength- 
ened by the unique combination of its might, 
so a nation is fortified millionfold by the 
fearless faith of her citizenry. Never has the 
world had greater need for men of enduring 
faith than in these days when Soviet Rus- 
sia, in a frenzied trend of new vilifications 
and violations, is testing the patience of 
peaceful peoples by setting on edge the nerve 
centers of the world. 

‘Time after time until the years rolled in- 
to decades, we have seen the synthetic mask 
of friendliness melt away, exposing the .con- 
torted, fiendish face of the free world’s worst 
enemy, from whose mouth thunders infamous 
insults, denunciations and threats. Like a 
wild beast of the forest who has tasted the 
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blood of its prey which it has stalked to its 
ultimate death, Soviet Russia’s master Com- 
munists have become drunken with lust and 


power. 

In England, Prime Minister Macmillan only 
2 weeks ago also warned: “If the present 
trend * * * continues, we may all of us 
* * * find ourselves caught in a’ situation 
from which we cannot escape.” 

The festering poison of hatreds fostered by 
Soviet Russia in once friendly nations of 
the hemispheres is an integral part of the 
enemy’s master plan to replace democracy 
with international communism—a. dreadful, 
powerful weapon in the hands of belligerent, 
pagan peoples. But, no nation is more power~ 
ful, no nation mightier than a country forti- 
fied by God-revering, faith-loving people; 
and, against the outrages of a pagan enemy, 
only a country protected with the priceless 
endowment of a patriotic, prayerful people 
can long endure. By that spiritual stand- 
ard of survival, there is no mightier nation 
than our own. 

Dear pilgrims for peace, I beg you to unite 
your prayers with mine beseeching the Eu- 
charistic King to forever keep our beloved 
America, a nation dedicated to the defense 
of its own free life and the protection of 
the life of the world through consecration to 
Almighty God. 





Who Is Afraid of Honest Voting? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August-31, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of August 25, pointing to the obvious de- 
laying tactics being employed by political 
powers in that city to prevent or side- 
track a bipartisan committee investi- 
gation of vote frauds. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wao Is Arram or Honest Vormnc? 

It is hotly denied that Green’s Democratic 
city machine, or Democratic district attor- 
ney, Victor Blanc, connived in any way at the 
suit of an “irate taxpayer” (who happens 
also to be a Democrat) to block the legisla- 
ture’s effort to insure honest elections in 


Philadelphia. 
The public will form its own opinion about 


the truth of these denials. Its opinion is~ 


likely to be influenced by the speed and 
energy with which Green and District At- 
torney Blanc move to persuade this obscure 
Democratic friend and his two Democratic 
lawyers, that he is doing his party a shock- 
ing disservice. 

There is no occasion here for- anybody to 
be overmoral. A Republican machine for 
70-odd years was guilty of every election 
fraud on the books. It got thrown out—good 
Republicans along with the bad—because the 
voters finally rebelled. 

A Democratic machine is now in power, and 
has been using the same tricks. It is invit- 
ing the same fate, and good Democrats will 
suffer with the bad, if it is not checked. 

The facts have been spread on the record 
by the Bulletin and the Committee of Sev- 
enty. Attorney General Anne Alpern, her- 
self a Democrat, declared in a report on June 
2 that her investigators’ findings warranted 
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“at least 200 arrests.” And, presumably 
prosecution. 

A handful has been arrested. District At- 
torney Blanc has won no medals for prose- 
cutions. No one ‘has gone to jail. To the 
committeemen who commit these frauds, the 





message now seems clear that they have | 


nothing to fear. 

The legislature, recognizing that in the 
absence of stronger laws such frauds will go 
on to the end of time, whichever party runs 


- the dominant machine, directed a senate 


committee to conduct an inquiry which 
would recommend remedial legislation. A 
bipartisan committee of outstanding quality 
was appointed. 


It was stopped, after 65 minutes’ work, by 
the dubious injunction granted by a Demo- 
cratic judge on the petition of an “irate 
(Democratic) taxpayer.” The public will 
certainy want to know what he is irate about, 
and why. 





America Needs New Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “America Needs New Foreign 
Policy,” published in the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal Gazette of August 29, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


AMERICA NEEDS NEw FOREIGN POLICY 


The American State Department needs a 
new policy. 

It also needs new direction. 

Drift has been the policy for the past 744 
years and the Soviet Union and Red China 
are not drifting. 

Our Nation should have the initiative in 
diplomacy, but has lost it. 

The Reds do something and we react to it. 
That kind of business is not adequate for the 
United States. 

We cannot have effective leadership of the 
free world when we act in such a fashion. 

Secretary of State Christian Herter has 
been speaking harsh words against Fidel 
Castro of Cuba during the past week. 

Mr. Herter is trying to lock the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

It has long been obvious what Castro is 
and what he is trying todo. But the State 
Department could not think how to handle 
him. 

As Herter and his assistants fumble, Castro 
becomes more bold. 

So did Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union. He had the gall to pronounce 
the Monroe Doctrine dead and to say that it 
ought to be buried. 

He had the spirit of blackmail developed 
to the degree that he threatened the United 
States with atomic bombs, if we did not be- 
have gently toward Castro. 

Can anyone imagine the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt permitting himself to be 
put upon in such a fashion? 

What is happening to American prestige 
in the world when such things are possible? 

How much longer can we continue to take 
everybody’s insults? 

It is much easier to get into the position 
that we are now in than to get out of it. 
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It is certain that those who do not admit 
that we are in a bad position can never get 
us out of it. 

Those who ought to ‘be giving us vigorous 
leadership are trying to lull the country into 
a sense of false security. 

The people themselves must take the lead- 
ership. 

They must demand a foreign policy which 
safeguards American interests and American 
security. 

There was a time when American citizens 
were safe wherever they traveled around the 
world. The flag and the sovereignty of their 
Nation followed them and protected them. 

America must regain her prestige and 
quickly. 





Minister Apologizes for Error in Quoting 
Jefferson on Catholics 





EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post dated September 1, 
1960: 

MINISTER APOLOGIZES FOR ERROR IN QUOTING 
JEFFERSON ON CATHOLICS 


(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 


A Southern Baptist minister who circu- 
lated an anti-Catholic statement falsely at- 
tributed to Thomas Jefferson yesterday 
apologized when confronted with evidence 
of his mistake. 

Expressing deep regret and humility, the 
minister told the Washington Post that “‘we 
Southern Baptists did not intend to come out 
on this (religious) issue as strongly as we 
have.” 

He charged that “big businessmen who 
have an economic interest in Nrxon’s elec- 
tion are using Svuthern Baptist preachers. 
They (the businessmen) may even defeat 
Nrxon.” 

The Reverend Jess Moody, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Owensboro, Ky., 
came to Washington Tuesday to confer with 
Republican National Chairman Thruston .B. 
Morton about a registration scheme he 
thinks will help the Nixon-Lodge ticket. 


RELIGIOUS TALK DENIED 


Both sald, however, they did not talk about 
the religious issue, and Morton deplored the 
circulation by the minister of the spurious 
anti-Catholic statement attributed to Jef- 
ferson. 

While in Washington, Mr. Moody stayed 
in the Shoreham Hotel suite of the Texas 
Gas Transmission Co., which has headquar- 
ters at Owensboro. He said there were “no 
political implications at all’’ in the fact that 
he was offered the company’s hotel suite. 
The minister returned to Kentucky yester- 
day. 

A letter from Mr. Moody, published in 
various southern Baptist publications, said 
that Jefferson’s famous declaration swearing 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man was directed 
against “the Boston Catholic clergy.” 

Actually, Jefferson was writing about the 
clergy in general. He did not mention the 
Catholics. He did single out the Episcopal 
and Congregationalist clergy for criticism. 

MORTON ATTACKS SMEARS 


Tronically, shortly before the minister ac- 
knowledged his error in an interview with 
the Post, Morton told a press conference 


that “a lot of people who have nothing to 
do with either party become active every 
2 years and develop” smear literature. This 
often backfires, Morton said. 

Senator Jonn J, SparKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, first spotted the Moody statement 
in the Messenger, a publication of the First 
Baptist Church of Huntsville, Ala., and gave 
it to the New York Times, which yesterday 
printed Mr. Moody’s version and the correct 
Jefferson letter. 

“Perhaps the most widely quoted state- 
ment by Thomas Jefferson * * * needs to be 
quoted in its full context,” the Moody letter 
said, “They who stand on political rostrums 
this fall should be aware as to whom Jeffer- 
son was referring when he wrote the words: 

“Writing to a Dr. Rush in 1800, Jefferson 
said: ‘They (the Boston Catholic clergy) 
believe that any portion of power confided 
to me will be exerted in opposition to their 
schemes. And they believe rightly, for I 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.. But this is all they have 
to fear from me, and encugh too in their 
opinion.’ 

“Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, had nothing but hostility 
for the Boston Catholic clergy. 


“These present-day Democratic Party just © 


nominated the Boston Catholic leadership as 
the candidate for the position of Comman- 
der in Chief of the Government of the United 
States. 

“Times do change; don’t they?” 

Jefferson’s letter, written to Dr. Benjamin 
Rush on September 23, 1800, complained 
that various sects, especially the Episco- 
palians and Congregationalists, were trying 
to obtain an established church in America. 
But Jefferson said the good sense of our 
country threatens abortion to their hopes, 
and that he was opposed to their schemes. 


ADMITS HIS ERROR 


“I made tie journalistic mistake of quot- 
ing the quote without checking it,” the 
Owensboro minister told the Post. 

“I’m definitely writing a retraction and 
sending it to every publication that carried 
my article.” 

Mr. Moody said he was in an “embarrassing 
and untenable position.” 

“I am a moderate among Southern Baptists 
and think both sides go too far,” he said. 
“Now I am one of the culprits. I want to 
moderate this issue.” 

“Only a small section” of the Baptist clergy 
is putting out “a large amount” of anti- 
Catholic material, the minister said. 

“Our concern was over the large number 
of Wisconsin Catholics who voted for Senator 
KENNEDY in the primary. 

“I fear the Catholic approach to tax money. 
I decry the use of a church, Catholic or 
Protestant, to push for political ends.” 

The 35-year-old minister’s plan for a reg- 
istration program was described by Morton 
as “good but too expensive.” Morton, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky, said he 
wasn’t sure of the minister’s party affiliation 
but had met him several times. 

Mr. Moody said he was for Vice President 
RicuHarp M. Nixon and had voted twice for 
President Eisenhower. 





Hon. Leo Allen 


a 


_ SPEECH 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Lro 
ALLEN has served in the House of Rep- 




















































United States for 28 years. He came 
here young and vigorous, and he still is 
young and vigorous in mind and heart. 
Although on the other side of the aisle, 
he has been one of my closest personal 
friends for many, Many years, He is a 


- man of character, a man of ability, and 


one who has served with great ability 
and has done the things, without fear or 
fame, that were in the interest of the 
American people. It may surprise some 
people, but friendships do not stop at 
the center of the aisle, because some of 
the closest friendships I have known 
have been between Democratic and Re- 
publican Members. This is true in the 
case of Lzo ALLEN and me. 

I trust that in the years that are al- 
lotted to him that he will be happy, 
contented, healthy, and prosperous. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the record of Soviet conquest 
and suppression is a long one and the 
freedom-loving nations which have been 
ground to pulp under the spiked heel 
of Russian imperialism are numerous. 

It is paradoxical in this year of 1960, 
‘while the global ambitions of the Com- 
munists take on renewed vigor, that the 
subjugated peoples within the Russian 
periphery outnumber their masters and 
yet are unable to obtain the freedom for 
which they have struggled so tirelessly. 

The sadistic slaughters of Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany still are fresh 
in the world’s mind, but the rape of 
those other nations who fell before the 
Red onslaught in earlier conquests 
somehow have been obscured by the 
three subsequent wars involving troops 
of most of the civilized and uncivilized 
world. Many of us are inclined to for- 
get that long before these Soviet out- 
rages shocked the West, millions of 
other peoples had sacrificed their lives 
and liberties to this relentless and bar- 
baric conspiracy. 

We sometimes overlook the fact that 
many nations were engulfed by the So- 
viet hordes so long ago that their names 
now are unfamiliar. Few today recall 
that Kirghiz, Kazakh, Tadzhik, Turk- 
men, Uzbek, Azerbaijan, Idel-Ural, 
Cosackia, and Byelorussia are formerly 
free countries whose 63 million people 
now are enslaved by communism. 

The names of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania are more familiar because 
they were comparatively recent con- 
quests and we know of Georgia because 
it was the birthplace of Joseph Stalin. 

But the largest of all these captive 
nations, Ukrainia, is thought of by most 
Americans only as a historic part of 
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Russia itself. The 42 million survivors 
of Russia’s genocidal decimation of the 
Ukraine today constitute the largest 
population bloc among nations engulfed 
by the Soviets and is approximately half 
at large as that of Russia itself. 

This fall, Mr. Speaker, the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, which 
is made up of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent or birth, will observe its 20th 
anniversary and I think it fitting that 
we and the rest of the Nation pay tribute 
to these people who have suffered so 
much and so long under communistic 
oppression. 

Few peoples in history have kept the 
spirit of independence alive so long un- 
der such adverse conditions as the 
Ukrainians. As most of us here are 
aware, the present lord of the Kremlin, 
who denounced our President and de- 
manded an apology from him for the U-2 
flights, reached his lofty position as head 
of the Communist world by literally 
walking over the bodies of Ukrainians he 
had slaughtered. 

I shall not describe here the count- 
less murders carried out on Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s orders in the Ukraine, but shall 
say that hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children were wiped out and 
that parks and playgrounds have been 
built by the Russians atop the mass 
graves in which many of them were 
buried. 

Despite the enormity of the persecu- 
tion they have suffered at Soviet hands— 
Ukrainian people at home and abroad 
consistently keep alive the flame of free- 
dom with which they someday hope to 
touch off the fire of liberation. 

Those Ukrainians who have been for- 
tunate enough to escape from behind the 
Iron Curtain and settle in this country 
as well as those of Ukrainian ancestry 
who were born here are dedicated to this 
exacting battle for independence. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
in spearheading this effort in America, 
has set an example unsurpassed by any 
other nationalistic group. 

The congress is primarily an educa- 
tional medium and disseminates infor- 
mation about communism. Most of its 
material is gathered from those among 
its membership who actually have wit- 
nessed these Russian atrocities and the 
development of communism. 





“Mr. Social Security” 


SPEECH 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to join so many of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
in a well-deserved tribute to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] 
who is retiring from Congress this year 
after long and distinguished service to 
the people of his district and to all of 
the people of this great country. 
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As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Congressman FoRAND 
has contributed so very much to the de- 
velopment and-improvement of the so- 
cial security laws, that to many his name 
is synonymous with social security. And, 
of course, it was his bill on further ex- 
pansion and improvement of social se- 
curity programs to include health insur- 
ance for beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance that became the 
most talked about piece of legislation 
of this session. When some form of 
health insurance is finally adopted for 
older people, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Foranp] will certainly be 
accorded much of the credit for drama- 
tizing the issue and the needs. 

Mr. Speaker,:I am most grateful to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island for 
the gracious help he accorded me in 
achieving election to the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and I 
want him to know of my high regard and 
great admiration for his abilities and his 
friendliness. I wish him years of happi- 
ness as he prepares to retire from 
Congress. 





Advice for Americans: Keep Up Your 
Nerve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Kansas City Star un- 
der date of August 7, 1960. This.is in- 
deed an informative editorial and carries 
with it extremely good advice such as 
advocated by our first Secretary of De- 
fense, James Forrestal. 

The editorial follows: 

Apvice For AMERICANS: Keep Up Your Nerve 


(Shadows were falling on Washington’s 
Pentagon building late one afternoon in the 
spring of 1948. The writer of this editorial 
was seated at the desk of the late James V. 
Forrestal, the first U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense. Near the close of the interview, For- 
restal was asked this question: “What do 
you see for the long-range security of the 
country?” Forrestal, who was articulate and 
intelligent, puffed thoughtfully at his pipe. 
After a moment he replied substantially as 
follows: “The best we can hope for is an 
armed truce with the Communists. It may 
last a generation or two. Perhaps longer. 
The Russians will keep pressing us and the 
American people had better keep up their 
nerve. The pressures are going to be ter- 
rific. We will have to get strong and- stay 
strong. That will mean heavy sacrifices. 
And if we can’t hold up our end, we will find 
ourselves in deep trouble. The alternative to 
an armed truce is world war. We had better 
face up to it. It will be one or the other.”) 


Twelve years later, Forrestal’s prophecy has 
stood the test of time. The Soviet Union— 
with the latter-day support of Red China— 
has steadily maintained pressure on the 
free world. The history of the last dozen 
years has been a succession of crises that 
started with the Communist grab of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948, 
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Civilization could have been blown to 
smithereens several times in the 
ade. But it wasn’t. That's the all-impor- 


spots, Formosa for example, flare up year 
after year. 

A great many Americans work themselves 
into a frightful stew whenever trouble erupts. 
They are alternately excited and depressed. 
Lately the Castro 


up with communism have stirred wild reac- 
tions in this country. You hear such irre- 
sponsible mutterings as: “We ought to send 
the Marines down to Cuba. That’s the way 
the Russians took care of Hungary.” 

But this is 1960. The practice of sending 
troops to intervene in Latin American coun- 
tries was discarded almost 30 years ago. And 
after all these years it has left resentment 
and hate against the United States. Dis- 
pelling this hostility is a big problem for 
the U.S. Government. 

Today every policy and action must be 
weighed against its probable effect on hem- 
isphere and world thinking. A U.S. expedi- 
tionary force to Haiti or Nicaragua would be 
out of the question. Properly we refused to 
take such action against the Communist- 
line government that was overthrown in 
Guatemala in 1954. And no responsible per- 
son has been known to suggest military in- 
tervention in Cuba in 1960. The new era 
demands adroitness and restraint. 

But some politicians are quick to cry doom 
at every unpleasant development in the in- 
ternational field. In their view, the U.8. 
policy, prestige and power are in tatters. 
They picture this nation as stumbling 
through the gloom toward Armageddon. 

It is not surprising that Americans are 
worked up to a state of permanent alarm 
punctuated by periodic hysteria. Such is the 
mass psychology of our times. Yet the his- 
tory of the 1950's show that the overall world 
situation has grown better instead of worse 
for the United States and its allies. Con- 
sider these extremely important gains: 

In the decade our three principal European 
NATO partners have made remarkable eco- 
nomic recoveries. Ten years ago Britain, 
France, and West Germany were still strug- 
gling out of the near ruin of war. Today all 
three are more prosperous than before World 
War Il. The West Germans have built their 
way to democratic strength from the sham- 
bles of total defeat. Today the Germans 
provide the largest army on European duty 
with NATO. It is growing to a strength of 
12 fully equipped and modern divisions. 

France, despite the running sore of Algeria, 
has achieved political stability at last. The 
embarrassingly frequent turnovers in the 
Paris government ended when Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle returned to power in the spring of 
1958. The fifth Republic was created in the 
image of a strong executive. The U.S. 
prophets of doom said the rise of the na- 
tionalistic De Gaulle would mean the col- 
lapse of NATO. 

De Gaulle still has his own ideas about 
revising NATO. But he has not tried to 
wreck the grand military alliance as some 
Suspicious leaders in the West feared he 
would do. Thus NATO, armed with A-bombs 
and missiles, continues to discourage any 
attack on free Europe. And France is a much 
more stable country today than it was a few 
years ago. 

Recall the events in the Far East: In 1949, 
the Communist forces ‘finally triumphed on 
the Chinese mainland. It was widely pre- 
dicted that communism quickly would over- 
Tun the whole of southeast Asia. 

So far, the fear hasn’t materialized. The 
Reds have gained only the north part of 
Vietnam. It was the unavoidable price of 
an armistice halting the Communist uprising 
in Indochina. 
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The anti-Communist nation of South Viet- 
nam was formed. At first even the optimists 


governmen outstanding leader- 
ship of President Ngo Dinh Diem had much 
to do with the achievement. So did the ex- 
tensive economic and military aid supplied 
by the United States. 

The Reds have not given up their designs 
on South Vietnam or nearby Laos and 
Cambodia. But their ambitions have been 
thwarted for a decade. The SEATO pact, 
backed by the armed power of the United 
States, warns the Communists to keep hands 
off the entire area. They have stopped short 
of outright aggression, perhaps to avoid 
retaliation by the SEATO powers. 

In Malaya, as in the Philippines previously, 
a Communist insurrection has been crushed. 
A 12-year state of emergeny ended officially 
last Sunday. Malaya is now an independent 
state, released from colonial rule by Britain. 
Her great riches of rubber and tin have been 
saved for the free world. 

Japan is even a more brilliant example of 
a trend generally going our way. Ten years 
ago Japan faced a bleak outlook. Its world 
markets were gone and unemployment 
soared. Now the war-battered Japanese have 
made an economic recovery comparable to 
that of West Germany. Japan cannot de- 
fend herself. But she remains linked with 
the United States in a 10-year military alli- 
ance. This tie holds the most advanced 
industrial nation of Asia on the side of the 
West. 

The recent demonstrations against the 
U.S.-Japan defense treaty reflected a certain 
amount of growing neutralist sentiment, 
Some domestic issues also were involved. 
But it appears fairly apparent that the Com- 
munist-led rioters and demonstrators did 
not speak for a majority of the 93 million 
Jananese people. 

To the southwest the Red Chinese broad- 
cast their propaganda threats against 
Chiang’s Formosan stronghold. But, so far, 
they have not dared challenge the might of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet on patrol duty in Formosa 
Straits. 

In Korea the guns have now been silent 
for 7 years. The US. Eighth Army and 
South Korea's 600,000 troops bar the way to 
further Communist aggression. ‘The fighting 
from 1950 to 1958 was not permitted to ignite 
a global war. Korea’s own government has 
been stablized with a comparatively en- 
lightened administration. 

In the Middle East conditions are calmer 
now than at any time in the last 15 years. 
Yet it was only 2 years ago that the United 
States risked troop landings in Lebanon at 
the urging of the Lebanese Government, A 
rebellion subsided. Order was restored in the 
half-Christian, half-Moslem country. 

A bloody revolt had just overthrown the 
pro-Western regime in Iraq and sent the 
US. prophets of doom to the depths of de- 
spair. There seemed to be real danger that 
pro-Nasser, anti-Western forces of Arab na- 
tionalism would seize control of Lebanon, 
Jordan, and possibly Saudi Arabia plus the 
tier of small shiekdoms rich in oil. Lurking 
in the shadows were Soviet plotters eager to 
dominate the entire Middle East. 


But quiet came, just as it had come in late 
1956 when United Nations action (morally led 
by the U.S. Government) cooled off the Suez 
crisis, Today Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
and revolutionary Iraq are held apart by self- 
interest and mutual suspicion. They are 
alike only in that neither has fallen for the 
traps and lures of Soviet imperialism. Both 
remain ostensibly neutral in the cold war. 
They have taken Russia’s grants of economic 
and military ald without surrendering their 
independence. 


The Arabs’ highly emotional differences 
with Israel still smolder. But the powder 
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keg of the Middle East is out of sight in the 
desert sands. Around it are the remains of 
intermittent crises. 

The Communists are nosing around for 
opportunities in Africa, a continent quivering 
with nationalism. Some headway may have 
been made with the new Republic of Guinea. 
But so far communism has not established a 
reliable beachhead in Africa. Moscow threat- 
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current effort in the Congo will be remem- 
bered along with crises in Iran, Greece, Ber- 
lin in 1948-49, Kashmir and the Suez. On 
each of these occasions the U.N. displayed 
its unique ability to stamp out raging fires. 

Of course, even the U.N. has not been able 
to compose the fundamental differences and 
tensions between communism and the West, 
Russia and the United States are the two 
great centers of power. Each distrusts the 
other. And if our people are worried about 
Soviet intent and capability, consider the 
predicament Russia is in. 

The United States and its allies have 
ringed the Communist land masses with for- 
ward air, ground and naval bases. U.S. 
planes and ships operate from 80 bases in 25 
lands and territories. Our planes buzz near 

very frontiers of the Soviet Union. The 


It was good advice that James Forrestal 
offered 12 years ago. Americans should keep 
up their nerve. There is no cause for panic. 
We have made our way past many crises. 
There will be more. We had better learn to 
live with them and to surmount them as they 
come. 
(A RR 


The Port Authority Disclaims Statements 
of Federal Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Port of New York Authority has written 
to me stating that my statements on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
during the debate in connection with the 
citation for contempt of the three port 
authority’s representatives were incor- 
rect. I repeat that my statements were 
correct. However, in all fairness to the 
viewpoint of the port authority, I believe 
that it is my duty to bring to the atten- 
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tion of the House the correspondence 
between myself and the attorney for the 
port authority which contains our re- 
spective cee and positions. The 
correspondence follows: 

Tue Port or New YorK AUTHORITY, 

New York, N.Y., August 30, 1960. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
New House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, August 23, 
you are recorded as having informed your 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
that in 1954 when you were a member of the 
New York State Senate you introduced a 
resoiution asking for an investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority but your reso- 
lution was klled in committee on the basis 
of representations by the port authority that 
because it was a bistate agency it should be 
“investigated by the Federal Government and 
not by the Sta 

Iam confident that you will wish to correct 
this undoubtedly inadvertent misstatement 
of the facts once you have refreshed your 
recollection by reference to the enclosed 
memorandum of the Port of New York Au- 
thority dated February 8, 1954. This is the 
memorandum which was filed by the port 
authority with the finance committee of the 
New York State Senate, to which had been 
referred your resolution (Senate Resolution 
46, introduced February 2, 1954) calling for 
the creation of a committee to make a study 
of the feasibility of reducing tolls on port 
authority bridges and tunnels. A copy of 
this memorandum was furnished to you at 
the time of filing with the committee and on 
February 18, in accordance with a telephoned 
request from your office, additional copies of 
the memorandum were transmitted to you 
at your New York City office. 

Nowhere in this memorandum of the basis 
for the port authority’s opposition to your 
resolution is there any statement or sugges- 
tion that the State legislature lacked power 
to adopt your resolution. It contains no ref- 
erence whatsoever to the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the memorandum is 
replete with such acknowledgments of State 
authority as “the legislatures of both States 
have full and complete control of projects 
to be undertaken by the port authority, the 
port authority has followed in every instance 
the direct mandate of the Governors and 
legislatures of the States of New York and 
New Jersey” and “the comptroller of the 
State of New York is authorized by statute 
to examine the books of the port authority 
at any time he sees fit.” 

The port authority memorandum included 
express assurance that you and your fellow 
members of the State legislature would be 
afforded every courtesy and every facility for 
examination of port authority records and 
consultation with port authority officials and 
“to review any and all phases of our opera- 
tions.” 

Fully acknowledging the authority of the 
State legislature to adopt your proposal, the 
port authority’s memorandum in opposition 
to it was addressed to its substance. The 
facts set forth therein apparently satisfied 
the Finance Committee that your proposal 
was without sufficient merit to warrant its 
being reported out of committee. 

As I said at the outset, I am confident 
that you will not wish to let the record 
stand uncorrected now that you have had an 
opportunity to refresh your recollection as 
to the facts. Because, during the same 
floor discussion last Tuesday, Congressman 
WaINWRIGHT repeated your incorrect state- 
ment and Congressman Harrison, of 
subsequently stated that he had been in- 
fluenced in his vote by your remarks, I am 
also transmitting copies of the port author- 
ity’s 1954 memorandum directly to them. A. 
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copy is also being sent to Congressman TABER, 
of New York, who, I understand, has ex- 
pressed concern that, because of time limita- 
tions imposed on the debate, mistaken and 
unfounded charges against the port author- 
ity could not be corrected at the time. 
Sincerely, 
SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN, 
General Counsel. 





MEMORANDUM IN OPPOSITION TO RESOLUTION 
REGARDING THE PoRT oF NEw YorK Av- 
THORITY 


(In assembly, by Mr. Mangan, January 12, 
1954, No. 17; in Senate, by Mr. SaNTAN- 
GELO, February 2, 1954, No. 46) 


To the Committee on Ways and Means oj the 
Assembly: 
To the Committee on Finance of the Senate: 

This memorandum is respectfully sub- 
mitted by the Port of New York Authority 
to your honorable committees in opposition 
to the above resolution. 

This resolution, substantially similar to 
ones introduced at each session of the leg- 
islature since 1949, none of which were re- 
ported by these committees, to which they 
were referred, again requests that a legisla- 
tive committee be appointed “to inquire into 
the toll charges collected by the Port of 
New York Authority for the use of the 
bridges and tunnels operated by said au- 
thority,” and appropriates $15,000 for the 
expenses of such committee. 

The port authority has made repeated and 
careful studies of the toll structure of its 
tunnels and bridges. As a result of these 
studies, and despite the rising costs of oper- 
ations, the port authority in the past few 
years initiated two methods whereby users 
of the tunnels and bridges may effect sub- 
stantial savings in tolls. The first of these 
is the 25-trip ticket, good for 2 years after 
the year in which purchased, which provides 
a rate of 40 cents per trip, and therefore an 
80-cent round trip, or a reduction of 20 
percent. The second is the 40-trip commu- 
tation ticket, normally valid for a 30-day 
period, which provides a 25-cent rate per 
trip and a round trip of 50 cents, or a 50- 
percent reduction. At the most recent meet- 
ing of the board of commissioners of the 
port authority on January 14, 1954, these 
commutation tickets were made more read- 
ily available to the general public when the 
board authorized their sale by designated 
sales agencies such as banks and service sta- 
tions as well as at the facility toll booths and 
port authority main office where previously 
purchased. This arrangement will also help 
eliminate long delays at the toll plazas caused 
by patrons purchasing books and trip tick- 
ets at the booths. Furthermore, commu- 
tation tickets purchased from these outside 
agencies will be valid for a 35-day period 
instead of the usual 30-day period. 

It is the considered Judgment of the com- 
missioners, who are charged by the two 
States with responsibility for the credit and 
financial stability of the port program in 
the Port of New York District, of which 
these facilities are a part, that any further 
reduction in tolls on port authority cross- 
ings is unwarranted at this time. 

The proposed resolution states that un- 
fair advantage is being taken of the motorist 
in the expenditure of port authority rev- 
enues. A very brief catalog of the many 
things already done in the recent past and 
those projected for the immediate future to 
improve the vehicular facilities operated by 
the port authority demonstrates the fallacy 
of this statement. 

In passing, it is well to remember that any- 
thing that benefits the port district as a 
whole benefits every resident of the port 
district, whether he be a motorist or not, but 
nevertheless the motorist has received by 
far the greatest benefit from port authority 
activities. As just one example, the port au- 


thority bus terminal, with it direct ramp 
approaches to the Lincoln Tunnel, has great- 
ly benefited the motorist. by removing from 
the congested streets of the city of New 
York about 5,000 interstate bus movemen 
per business day. Recent studies indicated 
that about 90 percent of the intercity buses 
departing from the congested mid-Man- 





hattan area never touch city streets through 


use of the bus terminal. 

As was recently announced in the public 
press, the port authority anticipates a mini- 
mum expenditure of $250 million within the 


next 10 years on traffic facilities in the New 3 


York-New Jersey port district. 


The port authority now has under con- 


struction the third tube of the Lincoln Tun- 


nel, estimated to cost almost $100 million. 9% 


To the end of 1953, engineering contracts 


totaling more than $32 million had already © 


been awarded. When completed in 1957, the 
availity of the third tube will increase the 
Lincoln Tunnel’s annual capacity by 50 per- 
cent and double its peak-hour capacity in 
the direction of the heavier movement of 
traffic. ’ 

Beyond that— 

(a) During the past November the new 
ramp connection from the Manhattan exit 


of the George Washington Bridge to the 


Henry Hudson Parkway, constructed jointly 
with the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 
thority at a cost of $1,300,000, was completed 
and opened to traffic. 

(b) On the New Jersey side of the George 
Washington Bridge a $5,163,000 bridge plaza 
and approaches improvement is presently in 
progress. The majority of this project, in- 
cluding widening of the main toll plaza, and 
new direct connections to the Palisades In- 
terstate Parkway, will be completed in the 
spring. 


(c) A block-long, six-lane $805,000 bridge | 


over the New York Central tracks west of 


10th Avenue, between 40th and 41st Streets, 
New York City, was completed and opened ~ 


in August to provide an additional approach 


* to the New Jersey-bound tube of the Lincoln a 


Tunnel. 

(d) The 179th Street Tunnel on the New 
York side of the George Washington Bridge 
was opened to traffic in 1952. This facility 
cost in the neighborhood of $9 million and 
has increased the operating expenses of the 
George Washington Bridge because of the 
necessity for ventilation, additional policing, 
general maintenance, and repair. 

(e) At the Holland Tunnel extensive ex- 
pansion and improvement of the New Jersey 
Plaza at a cost of $340,000 is currently in 
progress. : 

(f) The new exit viaduct on the New Jer- 
sey side of the Holland Tunnel, completed by 
the port authority at a cost of approximately 
$3,200,000, was opened to the public in 1951 
and has substantially eased traffic at that 
point. 

(g) Permanent connections between the 
approaches to the Lincoln Tunnel and the 
New Jersey Turnpike, costing about $4 mil- 
lion, have been in use since the opening of 
the turnpike. 

Traffic analysts are unanimous in declar- 
ing that an improvement in traffic condi- 
tions in one portion of an integrated area 
benefits all portions of that area. 

The legislatures of both States clearly rece 
ognized this fact when they said (ch. 47, 
Laws of New York, 1931; ch. 4, Laws of New 
Jersey, 1931, sec. 1): 

“The States of New York and New Jersey 
hereby declare and agree that the vehicular 
traffic moving across the interstate waters 
within the port of New York district * * * 
constitutes a general movement of traffic 
which follows the most accessible and prac- 
ticable routes, and that the users of each 
bridge or tunnel over or under the said waters 
benefit by the existence of every other bridge 
or tunnel, since all such bridges and tun- 
nels as @ group facilitate the movement of 
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such traffic and relieve congestion at each 
of the several bridges and tunnels.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the port au- 
thority has not neglected, and does not in- 
tend to neglect, the interests of the motor- 





constant consideration of the possibility of 
toll reduction. Of course, everybody would 
like to pay lower tolls, just as everybody 
‘would like to pay lower taxes. But, for the 
public official, the question of responsibility 
is one of the ultimate best interest of the 
entire metropolitan community, with all that 
the necessary and continuing development 
of the bridges, tunnels, terminals, docks, and 

| mean to the welfare and prosperity 
of business and employment here. 

Among other preambles in the resolution, 


imposed upon it by the legislatures of the 

States of New York and New Jersey. 
The sponors state that the “revenues col- 

lected by the port authority from motorists 


said port authority in order to finance proj- 

ects entirely unrelated to the operation of 
such bridges and tunnels.” 

If the port authority were a mere toll 

agency authorized only to con- 

struct vehicular crossings and thereafter to 


operate them as individual units, there 


The port authority was created to carry 
forward a comprehensive plan for the de- 


New York and New Jersey, it was obviously 
necessary to pledge all of the revenues of the 
port authority's facilities in one reserve 
fund. 

The States recognized this not only in the 
compact and in the comprehensive plan, but 
in 1931 the two States enacted the so-called 
Unification Act (ch. 47, Laws of New York, 
1931; ch. 4, Laws of New Jersey, 1931) in 
which the States adopted the policy that the 
revenues accruing from the operation of 
bridges and tunnel within the port district 
should be pooled. By statutes enacted in 
the same year the revenues from all port 
authority transportation and terminal facili- 
ties were similarly pledged (ch. 48, Laws of 
New York, 1931; ch. 5, Laws of New Jersey, 
1931). 

As is evidenced by subsequent legislation, 
it was the intent of the legislatures to utilize 
all revenue of the port authority for the 
orderly and economic development of all 
terminal and transportation facilities in the 
Port of New York district, without burden 
to the general taxpayer. 

Moreover, the legislatures of both States 
have full and complete control of projects 
to be undertaken by the port authority, and, 
in every instance, the legislatures have 
specifically authorized the pledge of the gen- 
eral reserve fund for the redemption of 
bonds issued for the construction of port 
authority facilities. Even a cursory review 
of the compiled statutes of the Port of New 
York Authority clearly indicates that each 
and every project undertaken by the port 
authority was authorized either by specific 
legislation, or by legislation making the 
bonds issued for the construction of the 
project legal for investment, and therefore 
secured by the general reserve fund. 

It seems somewhat anomalous to accuse 
the port authority of diverting funds to pur- 
poses unrelated to that for which the port 
e@uthority was created, when it is self-evident 
that the port authority has followed in every 
instance the direct mandate of the Govy- 
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your honorable committees that every cour- 
tesy and every facility for any such ex- 
amination or consultation will be afforded 
Assemblyman Mangan and Senator Sant- 
angelo, or any of their duly designated 
representatives at their convenience. 


Senator 
to give them any information whatsoever 
which they may desire. 
It is respectfully submitted that the reso- 
lution should not be reported. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Tue Porr or New Yorxe 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SrTarTEs, 
HOovSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1960. 
Mr. Stpngy GOLDSTEIN, 
General Counsel, 
The Port of New York Authority, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. GoupsTein: I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of August 30, 1960, with 
an enclosure of a memorandum which the 
port authority forwarded to me at the time 
I introduced the resolution to investigate the 
activities of the port authority in 1954. 

You are in error as to the fact that you 
forwarded to me addtional copies of the 
memorandum to my office pursuant to a 
telephone call.~ My telephone conversation 
requested copies of your reports, and those 
were forwarded to me, and not additional 
copies of the memorandum. 

I repeat my statement that it was repre- 
sented to me at the time of the introduction 
of the bill that the port authority was a bi- 
state agency and subject to Federal control. 
During the debate on the floor in connection 
with the citation of the three representatives 
of the port authority, I indicated to the body 
that your representative informed me that I 
must have been misinformed in 1954. I have 
no doubt of the accuracy of my statement. 
I do not withdraw it, and I repeat it. 

In all fairness to the port authority, and 
for a full disclosure of the facta, lam putting 
into the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD your letter to 
me asserting that I am in error, your memo- 
randum, and a copy of my letter to you of 
this day. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Member of Congress. 





Federal-State Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period in which he has been chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the House Gov- 





of this important complex subject. 
a ee 


in your discussion this morning on the sub- 
ject of FPederal-State relations. I deem it 
a high privilege and a great honor to be 


This commentary, I submit, is as valid to- 
day in its general principles as in de Tocque- 
ville’s day. In the Federal principle we have 
an admirable political concept well suited 
to the conditions of a country as large and 
diverse as ours. This extraordinary political 
invention of the Founding Fathers has 
weathered the tests of time and adaptability 
to changing conditions, 


The clear-cut division of functions be- 
tween the States and the National Govern- 
ment, while appropriate in the early days 
of the Republic, In time gave way to a shar- 
ing of certain responsibilities In response to 
the advent of new economic and Social con- 
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ditions. Various methods of intergovern- 
mental cooperation, like the grant-in-aid 
and the tax credit device, were found to 
assure the continued workability of our 
Federal structure. The challenge is now ours 
to discover practical methods for further 
strengthening the Federal system to better 
serve contemporary America and future gen- 
erations. 

Political inventiveness is sorely needed if 
we are to deal successfully with the newer 
problems of government, such as those as- 
sociated with the growth of metropolitan 
complexes. We can no longer safely rely 
exclusively on existing methods of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. Here State govern- 
ment has a major responsibility—and a great 
opportunity—to contribute to the solution 
of metropolitan area problems. Effective 
State leadership in meeting this challenge 
would constitute incontrovertible evidence 
of the vitality of State government. 

It has been said that the extension of 
Pederal legislation into program areas tra- 
ditionally a State responsibility has come 
about because of inactivity on the part of 
the States. While true in part, this is far 
too simple an explanation for a very complex 
situation. Unquestionably, the States can 
and must be more responsive to public needs 
if they are to occupy the position of equality 
which is rightfully theirs in the Federal 
structure. 

It is not merely a question of shoring up 
the States to preserve in actuality as well as 
in theory the division of powers. The Fed- 
eral Government needs help. With the de- 
mands of national defense, international re- 
lations, and space exploration increasingly 
requiring more of the Federal Government's 
energies, it is only logical that the States 
should equip themselves to assume more 
responsibility for domestic programs. 

Even in the traditional service areas, the 
numerous tasks confronting the States and 
their local governments are tremendously 


important and demanding today. Permit me 


to cite but one example—education. 

In Jefferson’s words: “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of civili- 
zation, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” With great international and do- 
mestic problems confronting the Nation to- 
day, education is more than ever before the 
key to world peace and our very survival. 

History offers ample evidence that democ- 
racy cannot flourish where a people are un- 
educated, politically inactive, or fail to un- 
derstand their binding common interests. 

What, then, are the necessary conditions 
for a satisfactory educational system? 

It is not necessary, or probably desirable, 
that all teachers be paid the same salary 
scales throughout the country—so long as 
the salaries paid teachers are adequate to 
attract the best qualified persons to this ex- 
tremely important profession. It is not nec- 
essary that all schoolbuildings be built ac- 
cording to the same specifications—so long 
as these buildings are safe and efficient and 
we have adequate school facilities to accom- 
modate the student population. It is not 
necessary that the curriculum from one 
school district to the next be as alike as the 
products of an automated assembly line— 
so long as our schools are providing the es- 
sentials for active participation in a highly 
industrialized democratic society, and be- 
yond that, seek to challenge our children to 
develop their minds to the fullest extent of 
their potential. 

No, centralization and uniformity are 
neither essential for nor will they neces- 
sarily produce the excellence which our Na- 
tion must attain in education and other 
public programs. But a centralized pro- 
gram sometimes becomes a necessary ex- 
pedient for satisfying public needs when 
those who haye the primary responsibility 
wait too long to take effective action. It is 
axiomatic that the less we solve public prob- 
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lems at the State and local levels, the more 
such problems will be dealt with at the na- 
tional level. Whether we like it or not (and 
I am one of those who doesn’t), the conse- 
quence will almost surely be a further con- 
centration of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment if the States and localities neglect their 
responsibilities. Let us never forget that 
the Members of Congress and the President 
are elected by the same people who elect 
State and local officials. If the needs on the 
local and State levels are not met, most 
assuredly these same people will call upon 
the President and especially the Congress 
for action. 

While it is true that some States have 
pioneered in recent years with imaginative 
programs for dealing with matters such as 
broadening employment opportunities, spe- 
cial housing needs, and temporary disability 
insurance for workers, the States have not 
done all that they might for meeting public 
problems falling within their competence. 
It is most encouraging that the council of 
State governments annually takes stock of 
many of the matters requiring the attention 
of the State governments in its program of 
“Suggested State Legislation.” State ac- 
complishment in response to those sugges- 
tions, however, is not equally encouraging. 

I am reminded in this connection of sev- 
eral outstanding examples of State legisla- 
tive leadership demonstrated earlier in the 
century. 

We are all aware that workmen’s compen- 
sation laws were enacted by all of the States 
on their own initiative and, significantly, 
this remains a field in which there is no 
apparent pressure for Federal participation. 
(However, it might be noted parenthetically 
that some of these State programs are badly 
out of date and in need of considerable im- 
provement.) The State of Wisconsin in 1932 
led the way with ah unemployment compen- 
sation plan which served largely as the model 
for Federal legislation 3 years later. And a 
number of States contributed to the develop- 
ment of the public assistance programs upon 
which our Federal grant legislation was pat- 
terned. 

Unfortunately, the notion is still widely 
held that Government services are of a fixed 
kind and amount which remain constant as 
our economy grows. Many Government ac- 
tivities, on the contrary, are intimately re- 
lated to economic growth and technological 
progress, both as a consequence and a stim- 
ulant. 

Witness, for example, the new regulatory 
problems created by the use of atomic energy 
and the use of powerful chemical pesticides 
which contribute so mightily to agricultural 
productivity. Such advances in technology 
increase our consumable private income but 
are not without their social costs. So, too, 
the growth and concentration of population 
in metropolitan centers necessitates propor- 
tionately larger Government expenditures to 
cope with the resulting problems of water 
supply, air and water pollution, traffic con- 
gestion, and commuter transportation. 

When difficult problems arise, the solution 
is not to turn back the clock to some ro- 
manticized golden age of the past. Nor is 
there so easy a solution as sending these 
problems to Washington on the grounds that 
the Federal Government has access to the 
more productive tax sources. The need, 
rather, is for all units in our Federal system 
to go forward with imagination, initiative, 
and determination in dealing with the com- 
plex problems of our time. 

Much remains to be done, not only in 
anticipating and planning for emerging gov- 
ernmental responsibilities, but also in deal- 
ing effectively with older problems. Cer- 
tainly, the States have before them a tre- 
mendous opportunity to strengthen them- 
selves through constitutional revision and 
appropriate legislation aimed at facilitating 
effective and responsible government at the 


should enlarge the home rule powers of local 

vernments' to an extent commensurate 
with their administrative capabilities and 
their fiscal needs and capacities. 
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local level, As a very minimum, the States 


It is my firm conviction that we must have: 4 


.strong local self-government in this country 


if we are to preserve our Federal system, 
Monopoly is no more desirable in government 


than it is in science or industry. The free: 
competition of ideas and a broad base of — 


participation in the political affairs of the 
Nation are indispensable ingredients of 
democracy. 

Throughout our history, we Americans 
have demonstrated a genius for adapting our 
political institutions to new conditions and 
new problems, although the time lags have 
sometimes given cause for concern. Unen- 
cumbered by slavish adherence to rigid po- 
litical dogmas, while steadfastly devoted to 
the heritage of our democratic ideals, we 
have been a Nation of political pragmatists, 
This national trait is pointedly reflected in 
Grover Cleveland’s famous remark: “It is a 
condition and not a theory which con- 
fronts us.” 

With the active support of your organiza- 
tion, the Federal Government last year cre« 
ated a permanent Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. In view of the 
fact that the President has entrusted the 
leadership of the Commission to a very able 
gentleman who needs no introduction to 
this conference, I am all the more hopeful 
that the Commission will become an im- 
portant and constructive force in helping to 
plot a sound and orderly course for the 
future development of intergovernmental 
activities. 

I believe deeply in our Federal form of 
Government and in the desirability of pre- 
serving and strengthening this remarkable 
political institution; but there are no easy 
solutions or automatic mechanisms for do- 
ing so. Constant vigilance and hard work 
are the price we must pay for democratic 
institutions. 

It is my sincere hope that in the decade 
of the 1960’s we will see an era of close and 
rewarding cooperation among the levels of 
Government—Federal, State, and local—and 
a@ resurgence of State leadership in govern- 
mental affairs. 

While I have this chance, permit me to 
conclude by striking just one other brief 
note in the presence of you, whose leader- 
ship and statesmanship will play such an 
important ‘part in determining the future 


destiny of our beloved Nation and of gen- — 


erations yet unborn. As was pointed out 
in your very thought-provoking and stimu- 
lating discussion yesterday morning, beyond 
any question, we are living in dangerous 
times testing whether our Nation or any 
other nation so conceived and so dedicated 
shall long endure. 

Consequently, in this hour while the world 
is in a turmoil and the redemption for gov- 
ernments and mankind is being worked out 
in sO many mysterious ways; and while we 
are engaged in a deadly, devastating contest 
over the integrity of the individual versus 
the authority of the State, which will deter- 
mine whether the philosophy of Jesus Christ 
or the philosophy of communism shall pre- 
vail. I believe with all my being that it is 
wise and necessary, for all of us, in public 
and in private life, to call upon the Master 
Architect of the Universe for more faith in 
Him, for a better understanding of His mage 
nificent purpose in our lives, and for @ 
greater courage and determination to carry 
out the many glorious, though difficult, tasks 
which both He and the people of America 
have committed to our care. 

In words written by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, but never uttered by him before 


his death: “The only limit to our realization ~- 


of tomorrow will be our doubts of today.” 
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1960 


A Statement Concerning a Bill To Provide 
Compensation for Disability or Death 
Resulting From Injury to Employees in 
Employment Which Exposes Employees 
to Radioactive — and for Other 
Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
dustrial use of radioactive materiels con- 
tinues to increase dramatically in the 
United States, and consequently the 
number of workers will continue to in- 
crease from the present thousands to a 
far more substantial and significant pro- 
portion of the total working force as the 


years go by. 
The problem of radiation hazards in 
industrial safety is unique. Many work- 


ers are today, and many more will be 
tomorrow, exposed to varying degrees 
of radiation in their day to day work. 

Fifty years of experience in work- 
men’s compensation within the United 
States makes brilliantly clear the fact 
that our State governments will be un- 
able to protect workers from the hazards 
of radioactive materiel. Neither in the 
areas of adequate benefits, medical care, 
rehabilitation, nor in administration 
will the States provide adequate protec- 
tion to workers injured from exposure to 
radioactive materiel. 

Where the States have been unable to 
meet their responsibility, the Federal 
Government has assumed its obligation. 
Many years ago the Congress of the 
United States extended the protection of 
workmen’s compensation to the long- 
shoremen through the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
because the States were unable to do so. 
In the same manner workers who are ex- 
posed to radioactive materiels should be 
extended protection under Federal law. 

This bill is presented to the Congress 


in order to meet our present responsi- 


bility to workers exposed to radiation. 
The bill is modeled from the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act. However, because of the unique 
problems created by radiation exposure, 
the substantive sections of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act have been substantially re- 
written to meet the need. 

On the other hand, the administrative 
sections of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act have 
been adopted in toto because they would, 
first, utilize the experience of the pres- 
ent personnel; and second, give us an 
administration of this new program at 
the least cost to the U.S. Government. 

Section 2 of the bill makes use of the 
definitions from the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
which on the whole would apply, but 
redefines injury and radioactive materiel. 

Section 3 sets up a presumption. This 
is undoubtedly the most important 
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change required in law to meet the un- , 


usual effects of persons exposed to radia~ 
tion. Where ordinary diseases of life 
can be casually related to exposure to 
radiation activity, it is imperative that 
a method of determination of causal re- 
lations be presumed in law since medical 
science is unable to distinguish the exact 
cause of the disease. ‘To do less is to 
deny compensability to all claims where 
the injury results from an ordinary 
disease occupationally caused by expos- 
ure to radiation. Like all legal presump- 
tions, section 3 is rebuttable. 

Section 4, section 5, and section 6 fol- 
low the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. Section 7 
(a) sets up a waiting period of 3 days 
with full compensation if the disability 
lasts for more than 14 days. This is the 
recommendation of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. Section 7(b) 
fixes the maximum amount of benefit 
payments at 90 percent of the average 
weekly wage of all employment covered 
by the act and further provides that it 
be corrected annually to the nearest dol- 
lar by the Secretary of Labor. 

Section 8 provides for an employer 
panel of a reasonable number of com- 
petent physicians. However, the Deputy 
Commissioner is extended the authority 
to determine the reasonableness of the 
size of the panel and that the panel in- 
clude the professional competence nec- 
essary to compete with the specialized 
and extraordinary treatment needed for 
care. 

Section 9 deals with the compensa- 
tion for disability. Because of the un- 
unusual nature of radiation injury, 
disability is treated differently from the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. Temporary total 
disability is treated simply as a wage 
loss, and the maximum weekly payment 
is fixed at 90 percent of the employee’s 
average weekly wage but not to exceed 
the maximum amount fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Section 9(b) deals 
with temporary partial disability and 
provides a weekly payment of 90 per- 
cent of the difference between the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the employee be- 
fore the injury and the average amount 
which he is earning or is able to earn in 
suitable employment thereafter. Here, 
however, the disability, though partial, is 
only temporary with no permanent ef- 
fects. Where the disability is perma- 
nent, the impairment of the wage-earn 
ing capacity of the workman shall be 
estimated from the nature and degree of 
the injury and his compensation or other 
periodical payment shall be for the life- 
time of the employee. 

However, the maximum amount may 
not exceed the maximum amount fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor. Most im- 
portant, the Deputy Commissioner may 
make an evaluation based upon his esti- 
mation of the employee’s fitness to con- 


tinue the employment in which he was’ 


injured or to adapt himself to some oth- 
er suitable occupation. Sunbsections 5 
and 6 of section 9 conform with the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. 
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Section 10, dealing iwth compensation 
for death; section 11, dealing with the 
determination of pay; "section 12, dealing 
with the guardian for minors or incom- 
petents; and section 13(a), dealing with 
notice of injury or death all conform 
with the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compehsz..'on Act. 

Section 14(a), which pertains to the 
time limitation for filing of claims, has 
been written to meet the needs of injury 
induced by radiation. Its main feature 
is that the statute of limitations for filing 
a claim shall not become operative until 
1 year after the person claiming benefits 
knew or by exercise of reasonable dili- 
izence should have known of the exist- 
ance of such impairment and its causal 
relationship to his employment and that 
he incur a loss of wages or has an im- 
paired capacity to earn, 

The reminder of the bill conforms to 
the languaye of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. It 
has been repeated because it was in- 
tended if amendments were made to the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act that the Congress 
should deal with them separately from 
those dealing with injury by radiation. 

Section 38 provides that the adminis- 
trative sections of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
when amended shall apply equally to the 
proposed bill. This was done because the 
administrative features of both laws 
should be in conformity and improve- 
ments to one would equally be improve- 
ments to the other. It is on the whole 
with the substantive features that 
amendment and separation from the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act was felt necessary. 

While jurisdiction for overall legisla- 
ture on compensation matters involving 
industrial workers lies within the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the radi- 
ation hazards in industry has been the 
subject of study by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and the Research and 
Development Subcommittee of that 
group, headed by our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable MELvIn Price, held 
extensive hearings to explore the possi- 
bility of Federal legislation. I wish to 
acknowledge that the legislation I have 
introduced today has its origins in the 
findings of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I am pleased to an- 
nounce that Congressman Price will 
join me in cosponsoring this bill. 





Ukrainian Congress Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the American people the 20th anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. On this occasion I 
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wish to felicitate its chairman, Dr. Ley E. 
Dobriansky; its policy board, among 
whom is Prof. A. A. Granovsky, of the 
University of Minnesota; and its mem- 
bership of 2% million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry dedicated to the 
never-ceasing struggle against Soviet 
despotism. 

Their efforts have not been solely 
aimed at the liberation of their beloved 
Ukraine, a land of a rich and renowned 
culture, a land of great fertility, of 
abundant mineral resources, and fast- 
flowing rivers. The efforts of the com- 
mittee have also encompassed the pains- 
taking exposition of the facts of Soviet 
brutality in all the dozen non-Russian 
nations caught in the web of Russian 
imperialism. 

Through the 20 years of its history, 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America has nurtured hope in the breasts 
of those afflicted -by Communist persecu- 
tion. It has given solace and encourage- 
ment to those with loved ones in those 
unfortunate areas. And it has shown 
the American people the value to our 
national security of these captive na- 
tions and how their cause and their fight 
is also our cause and our fight. 

The tasks of the committee have been 
well done, the spirit imbuing the com- 
mittee a patriotic one. One can sin- 
cerely wish for the successful continua- 
tion and speedy accomplishment of its 
objectives. 





Assistance in the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 





SPEECH 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened attentively to the statements of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] who is leading the support for this 
bill on the minority side and I have 
listened to the statements by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs [Mr. MorGan] on behalf of this bill 
and up to this moment I have no in- 
formation as to how, when or where 
the half billion dollars is to be spent. I 
am perfectly willing to yield at this time 
if either of these gentlemen or anyone 
else speaking in behalf of this bill will 
tell me specifically how, when, and where 
the money is to be spent. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 


Mr. JUDD. The gentleman has been ~ 


advised repeatedly that no one now 
knows exactly how, when, or where this 
money will be spent, if and when it is 
appropriated. The bill does not appro- 
priate any money. It recognizes that we 
have to do something. What that some- 
thing is to be, they are going to try to 
work out in Bogota. If they come out 
with something sound and constructive, 
the proposals will come back to the Con- 
gress next January. If they do not, 
they will not. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. GROSS. Do some members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs or 
some of the bureaucrats downtown lie 
awake dreaming up these proposals? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr: GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course the gentleman 
knows they spend practically all of their 
time down there figuring out how to give 
away this money. 

I want to say this: The gentleman says 
he does not know how it is going to be 
spent. You think we ought to go ahead. 
Suppose the people who go in here and 
recommend this program say, “We want 
to put this money down there to support 
the Castro government.” What about 
that? 

Mr. JUDD. There is not going to be 
any money until and unless the Congress 
appropriates it next year. If it does 
appropriate funds, the Congress can 
work its will and provide that not a cent 
will go to Castro. To decide not to vote 
this aid to any of Latin America because 
some money conceivably might go to 
Castro through our own negligence would 
surely be seeing a ghost under the bed. 


Mr. HALEY. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is not that naive. 
This authorization is a promise on the 
part of the U.S. Government to pour 
another half a billion dollars down as- 
sorted rat holes. You are committing 
this Government, you are committing the 
taxpayers of the United States to provide 
half a billion dollars whenever you au- 
thorize it. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Jupp] has been here long 
enough so that I know he is not that 
naive. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course this is a prom- 
ise to pay. .My friend from Florida is 
exactly right. All we have heard this 
afternoon is platitudes, nothing but 
platitudes and specious arguments about 
the necessity for spending some money 
somewhere, but nobody knows where. 
This would be one of the greatest injus- 
tices yet perpetrated on the taxpayers of 
this country, if this bill is adopted with 
section 2 in it. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PARBSTEIN. I queried Mr. Dillon 
and asked him if he had any idea how 
the money was to be spent. The testi- 
mony, although it is not definitive, 
nevertheless gives some idea of what 
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they propose to do with the money. Mr, 
Dillon said: 
Well, we mean by that if a country is will- 


ing to put up funds for new land resettlement — s 


programs, is willing to make an effort to 
broaden their tax base, for instance, so that 
there will be a progressive income tax— 


That is talking about the various South 
American countries. . 
and less tax on individual farmers—make 
reforms of that nature—if they are ready to 
set up agricultural credit institutions and 
make their own government funds available 
for them, well then we think there is a chance 
of success in the program, and we would 
pitch in and help. 


Mr. GROSS. I assume this is the same 
Douglas Dillon who sat down in an office 


in the Capitol Building the other day, . 


just off the Chamber, and pressured the 
House leadership to put $65 million in the 
deficiency appropriation bill earlier to- 
day. The gentleman can get his own 
time to read Dillon’s statement. Some- 
one else read it a while ago. He provides 
no specific information, and I am not in- 
terested in his statement. The chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee say 
they have no idea of the projects. Let 
us get down to earth on this proposal, 
Let us strike out section 2, provide a 
statement of policy, and refuse to issue 
a blank check for half a billion dollars 
to be taken from the pockets of the tax- 
payers of this country. 





Who Put Us in Debt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing significant editorial from the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune of August 28 con- 
tains facts certainly worthy of note and 
emphasis: 

Wo Put Us 1n Dest? 





Senator Lynpon JOHNSON, the Democratic ~ 


nominee for Vice President, taunted the 
Republicans in a Cincinnati speech with be- 
ing the party of spending. He said that the 
“so-called thrifty, frugal Republicans have 


turned out to be the biggest peacetime - 


spenders in history,” and that the “so-called 
big spending, big Government Democrats 
have provided through Congress a legitimate 
brake on the administration.” 

It is true that the aggregate spending of 
the Eisenhower administration is the largest 
of any two-term administration in history. 
It is equally true that in 6 of the 8 years of 
the administration the Democrats have con- 
trolled both Houses of Congress and have 
voted to spend what was spent. 

During the last. 2 years of Harry Tru- 
man’s first term, when the Republican 80th 
Congress was in charge, Truman disclaimed 
responsibility for events of those years, cover- 
ing the fiscal years 1948 and 1949. On the 
same basis, Mr. Eisenhower could disclaim 
responsibility for everything that Democrats 
have done since January 1955. 

Senator JoHN J. WiLLiIaMs of Delaware, & 
Republican, recently entered the spending 
box score of both parties since 1900 in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Republicans have 
controlled the Presidency during 32 of the 
60 fiscal years, and the 2 years for which 
Truman disclaimed responsibility were also 
credited to them. 

The tabulation shows that in 34 Republi- 
can years there was a net deficit of $9,654 
million, and that in 26 Democratic years 
there was a net deficit of $268,476 million. 
“he Republicans’ share of the national debt 
was thus 344 percent of the total; the Demo- 
crats’ share, 9614 percent. The Republican 
share of the interest burden was $335 million; 
the share of the Democrats, $914 billion. 

Localized for Illinois, the Republicans since 
1900 have fastened $698 million in public 
debt on citizens of this State, while the 
Democrats have afflicted them with $19,411 
million in debt. 

So perhaps the Democrats will cry, “Yes, 
but the three big wars of the century, which 
contributed most to the debt, came during 
Democratic administrations.” And all that 
need be said to that is that no Republican 
President of the 20th century entangled 
the Nation in war. 





NRECA Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 


tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation (NRECA) some time ago released 





‘an analysis of the voting record of the 


Members of Congress. I felt that this 
yoting record did not fairly present all 
of the facts, and for that reason I deliv- 
ered a speech on the floor on June 27, 
1960, entitled “REA Discord or Har- 
as the Score on the Ellis Voting Rec- 
ords.” 

When the board of directors of NRECA 
met in Washington a few days later, I 
requested the opportunity to discuss this 
matter with them. 

Unfortunately this meeting did not 
materialize, and the board adopted a 
resolution endorsing the action of the 
NRECA general manager and his anal- 
ysis of the votes affecting REA. 

Naturally, I regret that this action was 
taken before the board members could 
fully study and discuss the points of 
controversy involved. 

However, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the NRECA president, Walter Harrison, 
who later graciously arranged a dinner 
meeting where he and three board mem- 
bers joined me in a preliminary discus- 
sion of the voting records issue. 

Our intention was that Mr. Harrison 
and I would get together for future meet- 
ings, but our schedules were crowded 
and finally Mr. Harrison called my at- 
tention to the. directive in the NRECA 
resolution instructing him to find a 
Member of Congress to put this resolu- 
tion in the Recorp. 

In fairness to President Harrison, rec- 
ognizing his obligation to his board, I 


‘ am glad to be of help in this regard, and 








am hopeful that further meetings with 
him and the board can be arranged in 
the near future. 
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The controversial resolution is as 
follows: 

Whereas it has come to our attention that 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN on June 27, 
1960, challenged the validity of the voting 
record published by the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association in a speech be- 
fore the House; and . 

Whereas Representative Netsen charged 
that publication of the voting record is the 
work of one man and questions the policy 
position of the NRECA board of directors 
and membership with regard to this activity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the board of directors 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, composed of one elected director 
from each of 45 States, in meeting at Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 27-29, 1960, go on record 
as follows: 

1. The publication of the voting record 
was authorized on a continuing basis by 
both the board of directors and the member- 
ship on January 13 and 14, 1954. The staff 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association has been instructed to compile 
and make available to members of the asso- 
ciation the record votes cast by Members of 
Congress on issues relating to the rural power 
industry. The resolution authorizing this 
activity, as passed by the membership, directs 
that the voting record be printed and kept 
up to date, which has been done on a 
periodic basis. 

2. No issue is placed in the voting record 
unless the membership has specifically stated 
its position. The question of whether votes 
are favorable or unfavorable is governed en- 
tirely by NRECA policy on the issues as 
expressed in resolutions adopted at member- 
ship or board of directors meetings of the 
association. This fact is clearly and prom- 
inently stated in the printed voting record. 

3. We have examined the recently pub- 
lished voting record and have determined 
that all issues treated are properly included 
on the basis of policies established by the 
membership. Specifically, we find Mr. Net- 
SEN’s OWn votes respecting the rural electri- 
fication program to be accurately reported 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

4. We reaffirm the policy adopted in 1954 
with regard to the publication of the voting 
record as a continuing basis; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we instruct the president 
of NRECA to request a Member of Congress 
to place this resolution in the CoNGrREssIONAL 
REcORD. 





A Bill To Amend Certain Sections of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend certain sec- 
tions of the Sugar Act of 1948. 

This measure is designed primarily to 
allow for the progressive expansion and 
growth of the domestic sugar industry 
and makes extensive changes in the 
theory and procedure of the quota pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act. 

My purpose in introducing this bill at 
this time is to allow the Department of 
Agriculture, Members of Congress, and 
the House Agriculture Committee ample 











opportunity during the interim to study 
and comment on this extensive depar- 
ture from the current methods of pro- 
rating quotas under the Sugar Act. 

Present unsettled conditions prevail- 
ing in some of the areas which supply 
sugar for U.S. consumption have 
had a chaotic effect on the stability of 
the sugar industry, not only domestic 
but foreign as well. I feel that in the 
interest of stability, Congress should 
make the extension of the Sugar Act one 
of the first orders of business next year 
and I think it advisable that-all points of 
view be explored before action is taken 
on this important legislation. 

Briefly, I would like to summarize the 
changes this proposal would make in 
the present law. 

First. The Sugar Act and related pro- 
visions of the Revenue Code are extended 
through the calendar year 1964. ; 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
reasons why the Sugar Act should be 
extended for a 4-year period. 

Protection such as that afforded by the 
Sugar Act is essential to the continued 
existence of the domestic sugar-produc- 
ing industry. Assurance of the continu- 
ance of such protection is vital to for- 
ward planning by the domestic industry. 

Farmers must plan their cropping and 
rotation practices in advance. Four 
years is only one cropping cycle in the 
domestic beet area. Most of the sugar 
produced from 1961—crop beets will not 
be marketed until 1962 and a part of it 
will probably be marketed in 1963. 

Four years is the approximate life of a 
single planting of cane in the mainland 
cane area. 

Four years covers only two cuttings or 
approximately one-half the life of a 
single planting of sugar cane in Hawaii. 

Four years, although ¢éovering .four 
cuttings in Puerto Rico, represents only 
one-half the life of a single planting of 
cane. 

The value of our sugar farms, factories, 
and refineries is well over a billion and a 
half dollars. More than $100 million 
must be spent each year to improve agri- 
cultural practices and to replace and 
modernize farm and factory equipment. 

These huge investments are vital to the 
continued efficiency of the domestic su~ 
gar-producing industry. A short exten- 
sion of the act would increase the ele- 
ment of risk and thereby endanger the 
future efficiency of the domestic sugar- 
producing and processing industry. 

In addition, hundreds of thousands of 
workers are employed on farms and in 
factories producing and processing sugar 
crops. It is manifestly unfair to these 
workers to require them to live in a con-~ 
stant state of uncertainty through short- 
term extensions of the Sugar Act. 

Second. Any changes in foreign quotas 
which are made after the enactment of 
this bill are to be made on the following 
basis: 

Each foreign area has a quota base 
which is equal to the quota it would re- 
ceive under existing law on the basis of 
a determination of domestic consump- 
tion of 9,400,000 tons. Each foreign area 
will receive such pro rata share of any 
increase, from any level and whenever 
occurring, as is necessary to bring its 
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quota up to its quota base but its quota 
cannot exceed its quota base. Its quota 
base can be changed only in the event 
of the unexcused failure of a foreign area 
to market its quota, in which case the 
Secretary may decrease the quota base 
of the short area and increase the quota 
base of other foreign areas pro rata by 
the amount of the short fall. 

Third. Any change in domestic quotas 
are to be made as follows: 

In the event of any decrease in the 
consumption determination, from any 
area and whenever occurring, domestic 
and foreign quotas alike will be cut pro 
rata. In the event of any increase, for- 
eign areas will share with domestic areas, 
but only to the extent necessary to bring 
their quotas up to their quota bases, 
after which the initial increase will go 
pro rata to the domestic areas. 

Fourth. Domestic area deficits will be 
allocated first to other domestic areas, 
with any amount that domestic areas 
taken as a whole are unable to fill to be 
reallocated to foreign areas. 

Fifth. Foreign area deficits will be allo- 
cated pro rata to domestic and foreign 
areas alike, with any amount that do- 
mestic areas taken as a whole are un- 
able to fill to be reallocated to foreign 


areas. 

Sixth. Under this bill, the President 
has the authority throughout the exten- 
sion of the act to set the Cuban quota 
at any amount not exceeding what would 
otherwise be required. The difference, if 
any, is to be treated as a deficit pur- 
suant to section 204, subsection (c) of 
the proposed bill. 

This provision is similar to the one 
now in effect which empowers the Presi- 
dent to deal with situations in which 
the national interest or the supplies for 
domestic consumers might be jeopard- 
ized. 

Mr. Speaker, as I- indicated at the 
outset of my remarks, the broad objec- 
tive of this bill is to permit the progres- 
sive expansion of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry not by changing the quota bases 
of our foreign suppliers but rather by 
affording to domestic beet and cane sugar 
producers the increase occasioned by the 
growth of the American sugar market. 

It also provides a measure of stability 
to both foreign and domestic sugar pro- 
ducers by permitting them ample time 


for the advance planning so necessary 


to their efficient operation. 

I feel that the approach embodied in 
this bill is fair and entirely consistent 
with the broad objectives of the Sugar 
Act. I realize that this session is rap- 
idly growing to a close and that there 
will not be time for extensive study of 
the provisions of this proposed legisla- 
tion. I am hopeful, however, that the 
Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture will consider this approach over 
the interim so that this important mat- 
ter can be acted on early next session. 

The text of the bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 202 of the Sugar Act of 1948 is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PRORATION OF QUOTAS 


“Sec. 202. (a) The quota and quota base 
for the Republic of the Philippines shall be 
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980,000 short tons, raw value, in compliance 
with section 211 of the Philippine Trade Act 
of 1946. 

“(b) The quota base for Cuba shall be 
3,119,655 short tons, raw value. 

“(c) The quota bases for foreign countries 
other than the Republic of the Philippines 
and Cuba shall be— 


Short tons 

Country: raw value 
TrID aindnit-tecinesnpimeg tiihep ttinewgsacepidebaidai is 95, 527 
Dominican Republic..........-.... 81, 457 
Fe nk acest oiginienjaetinceaiis aan abinetintiabindithe 64, 809 
eT I is ineeihinrtts etiam eeniittinn 14, 026 
initia taltinnestenastuyitigi tlhe tianinscailan iaentivenitgts 7,015 
STM ons cisen sido apainnn ipeameidiimnsineninneas 3, 731 
I ahaa niece ot ts deiiesicipilidn ee 3, 624 
I a 3, 616 
Ec ithcisas msttatiiincd antansiindianeniseaniapveseibisel 3, 624 
SN Sian cdtcinitce ombtaien mas 631 
United Kingdom. ._.....-.....-.-.. 516 
ai neeniscine ds caches cabiipdinigess oapengngnell 182 
SI a. x cert este biimn as eencei 84 
SG, BOGE ae oad wm penntncammnicge 3 


“(d) The quota bases for domestic sugar 
producing areas shall be— 


Short tons 

Area: raw value 
Domestic beet sugar._......... 2, 043, 480 
Mainland cane sugar......--.. 628, 799 
Fist tateniteisbtaattbaidaieemecinanaipeis 1, 140, 461 
OO Se isectismesccenibthiiapiencnentntet 1, 192, 499 
SN er rgniiip cithiocinsaiaaiine 16, 261 


“(e) Whenever a determination or revision 
(referred to in this subsection as a ‘new de- 
termination’) is made (pursuant to section 
201) of the amount of sugar needed to meet 
the requirements of consumers which differs 
from the determination or revision (referred 
to in this subsection as the ‘old determina- 
tion’) previously made, the Secretary shall 
revise the then existing quotas (referred to 
in this subsection as the ‘old quotas’) by 
promulgating new or revised quotas (referred 
to in this subsection as ‘new quotas’) as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) If the new determination is less than 
the old determination, the new quota for 
any area under subsections (b) through (d) 
shall be equal to the product of its old quota 
multplied by the quotient of the new de- 
termination less the Philippine quota divided 
by the old determination less the Philippine 
quota. 

“(2) If the new determination is greater 
than the old determination, then— 

“(A) The new quota for any area under 
subsection (b) or (c) shall be equal to the 
lesser of— 

“(i) the product of its old quota times 
the quotient of the new determination less 
the Philippine quota divided by the old 
determination less the Philippine quota, or 

“(ii) its quota base. 

“(B) The new quota for any area under 
subsection (d) shall be equal to the 
product of its old quota times the quotient 
of the new determination less the sum of 
the new quotas for areas under subsections 
(a) through (c) divided by the sum of the 
old quotas for areas under subsection (d). 

“(3) The Secretary may adjust the quota 
for any area by an amount not exceeding 
10,000 tons, but the total of such adjust- 
ments shall not exceed 25,000 tons at any 
one time, and for the purposes of establish- 
ing or revising quotas pursuant to para- 
graphs (1) and (2), nosuch adjustment may 
be taken into account. 

“(4) The allocation of any deficit pur- 
suant to section 204 shall not change the 
quota of any area for the purposes of this 
subsection, but any change in the quota 
of any area made pursuant to subsection (f) 
of this section shall change the quota and 
quota base of such area for all purposes. 

“(f) Whenever in any year any foreign 
country with a quota or proration thereof of 
more than ten thousand short tons fails to 
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fill such quota or proration by more than 
10 per centum and at any time during such 
year the world price of sugar exceeds the 


domestic price, the quota or proration 
thereof for such country for subsequent 
years shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to the amount by which such country failed 
to fill its quota or proration thereof, unless 
the Secretary finds that such failure was 


due to crop disaster or force majeure or, a 


finds that such reduction would be con- 
trary to the objectives of this Act. Any 
reduction hereunder shall be prorated in 
the same manner as deficits are prorated 
under section 204.” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 of the Sugar Act of 
1948 is amended to read as follows: 


“PRORATION OF QUOTA DEFICITS 


“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall from 
time .to time determine whether, in view of 
the current inventories of sugar, the esti- 
mated production from the acreage of sugar- 
cane or sugar beets planted, the normal mar- 
ketings within a calendar year of new-crop 
sugar, and other pertinent factors, any area 
will be unable to market the quota for such 
area. 

“(b) If the Secretary determines, pur- 
suant to subsection (a), that any domestic 
area will be unable to market its quota, 
he shall allocate the amount of the deficit 
so determined to the other domestic areas 
in proportion to the quotas then in effect 
for such areas. The Secretary shall reallo- 
cate the amount by which he determines 
that any domestic area will be unable to 
fill its allocation under this subsection to 
other domestic areas on such basis as he 
may determine, and shall reallocate to for- 
eign areas, on such basis as he may deter- 
mine, the amount by which he determines 


that domestic areas taken as a whole will be 


unable to fill such deficit. 

“(c) If the Secretary determines, pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), that any foreign area 
will be unable to market its quota, he shall 
allocate the amount of the deficit so deter- 


mined to all other areas having quotas under — 


section 202 in proportion to the quotas then 
in effect for such areas. The Secretary shall 
reallocate the amount by which he deter- 
mines that any domestic area will be unable 
to fill its allocation under this subsection in 
the same manner as is required for realloca- 
tion under subsection (b). The Secretary 
shall reallocate to foreign areas, on such 
basis as he may determine, the amount by 
which he determines that any foreign area 
will be unable to fill its allocation under this 
subsection. 

“(d) In making any allocation or realloca- 

ion of a deficit pursuant to this section, the 
Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to 
vary from the amount otherwise required to 
be allocated to any area by an amount not 
exceeding 10,000 tons, but the net total of 
all such variances shall be zero.” 

Sec.3. Subsection (b) of section 408 of the” 
Sugar Act of 1948 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of title 
II of this Act, the President may determine 
or redetermine the quota for Cuba, in any 
amount not greater than that otherwise re- 
quired pursuant to title II, at any time and 
from time to time prior to January 1, 1965. 
Any such determination or redetermination 
shall become effective. immediately upon 
publication in the Federal Register of the 
President's proclamation thereof. The Secre- 
tary shall allocate or reallocate any difference 
between the Cuban quota as so proclaimed 
by the President and the Cuban quota as 
otherwise required by title II in the same 
manner as is prescribed by section 204 for 
allocation and reallocation of deficits.” 

Sec. 4. Section 412 of the Sugar Act of 1948 
is amended to read as follows: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 412. The powers vested in the Secre= 
tary by this Act shall terminate on Decem- 
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| teacher. 
’ Congressman JOHN H. Dent. He has had 
* better than a generation of experience 


per 31, 1964, except that the Secretary shall 
have power to make payments under title 
III under programs applicable to the crop 
year 1964 and previous crop years.” 

Src. 5. Sections 4501(c) and 6412(d) (re- 
lating to the termination and refund of taxes 
on sugar) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 are amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1961” in each place that it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1965”. 





A Deserving Tribute 
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HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, as this ses- 
sion draws to a close I would like to com- 
pliment a Member of this Congress for 
his hard work and diligent service not 
only to the Congress but to the people of 
his district—Congressman JOHN H. DENT, 
of the 21st District of Pennsylvania. 

He came to the Congress less than 3 
years ago and has made an outstanding 
record on the Committee of Labor and 
Education, Subcommittee of Labor 
Standards, and. as a conferee on impor- 
tant legislative enactments. It has often 
been said that experience is the best 
This is so true in the case of 


and leadership in the legislative halls of 
both his State, where he served for over 
22 years—17 of these years as the Demo- 


_cratic floor leader in the State senate. 


Few, if any, public servants in Pennsyl- 
yania have equaled the record he has 
carved out as both a leader in the senate 
and as a Member of this Congress. 

The legislative work experience and 
seniority are two of the most important 
factors. To know what to do and to have 
the seniority to back up the know-how 
is important to the people of any district 
and to the State from which the Member 
comes. As we all know, the southern 
Members of Congress control most of the 
committees simply because of seniority. 
Congressman Dent has pointed out time 
and time again that because of the 
northern Members not being given the 
support for continued service in Con- 
gress that their constituencies have to 
pay higher taxes and more taxes and 
receive less from the National Treasury 
than the constituency of many of the 
southern and western States. 

Congressman Dent has pointed out 
that even in the recently passed medical 
aid bill for the aged which, despite all of 
his efforts and those of us who thought 
to the contrary, was made a part of the 
Telief system of this country. There are 
States that receive as much as 80 percent 
contribution toward the cost of this aid 
whereas Pennsylvania only receives 50 
Percent. 


This is true in all forms of handouts 


i from the Federal Government—public 


works, defense spending, stream and 


jtiver development, power projects, aid 


t© education proposals, relief, welfare, 
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and on and on. Equality in taxes and 
equality in service can only be had by 
continuing in Congress men who have 
the know-how and fight and will work 
for fair and equitable treatment for their 
respective States and districts. 

No man in Congress fights harder than 
Joun H. Dent for his district and his 
people. His ability to handle himself 
in debate is well known and recognized 
by every Member on the floor. His re- 
ports to all the people are hard hit and 
factual. Many Members of Congress 
read them with keen interest. He seldom 
misses a session of Congress and then 
only because of committee meetings or 
sickness. 

Time and time again—from his very 
first week in the Congress of the United 
States—he has pointed out the weakness 
of the Reciprocal Trades Agreements, 
never giving an inch in his determination 
to protect the jobs of his constituency. 
There is no question but what his clarion 
voice has been heard and has awakened 
the conscience of many of the Members 
of this Congress who are lately coming to 
realize the impact of foreign importation 
from low standard countries the con- 
sumer goods that are replacing American 
workmen daily and shutting down Amer- 
ican production facilities. 

His speeches in the Recorp on glass, 
rubber, sporting goods, residual oil and 
the many other products that have felt 
the heavy hand of import strangulation 
have rallied many Members of Congress 
to his side and his flight to reevaluate 
our position in world trade and foreign 
aid. 

Congressman Dent is, by no stretch 
of the imagination, an isolationist, but 
no man can deny the sincerity of effort 
to help our neighbors without reducing 
American standards of life. 

In the next few months a new ‘iedialiian 
of Congress will be convened and every 
facet of American life, whether it be the 
farmer, the manufacturer, small busi- 
nessman, the laborer, or the soldier, he 
will be able to count on the efforts of 
Congressman JOHN H. Dent in his con- 
tinuing fight for American prosperity 
and world peace. 

I am proud to be a Member of this 
Congress and happy to have served and 
to have known JoHN H. DENT, a great 
public servant. 





Cohesion—Soils and People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a remarkable address by Ellis L. 
Armstrong, Commissioner of Public 
Roads, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
delivered at the conference banquet of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers’ research conference on the shear 
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strength of cohesive soils at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado on the 16th of June 1960. 
The title of the address is “Cohesion— 
Soils and People.” 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
approximately three pages, at a cost of 
$243. Notwithstanding the cost, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address may 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoHESION—SOILS AND PEOPLE 
(Remarks by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, U.S. eed of 

Commerce, at the conference banquet of 

the American Society of Civil Engineers’ 

Research Conference on the shear strength 

of cohesive soils, University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colo., June 16, 1960) 

I’m most honored to have been asked to 
talk tonight at this banquet at this most 
important and gathering of 
engineer-scientists. I’m honored in having 
Dr. Casagrande, who is synonomus with soil 
mechanics, introduce me. And I’m very 
proud to consider myself in a small way a 
part of this group. My first assignment, as 
@ young engineer fresh out of college, was to 
set up and operate a laboratory for the con- 
struction of an earth dam and canal project. 
And I’ve been quite involved in problems of 
soil mechanics ever since, 

* s * * * 
WORLD’S GREATEST WORKS PROGRAM 

With the passage of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1956, we in America embarked on 
what has been called, and I think rightly so, 
the greatest public works construction proj- 
ect of all history. We are building our high- 
ways to meet the needs of our present-day 
automotive age. 

In a nation where individual freedom is 
supreme, we have evolved a wonderful way 
of life that has resulted in, by far, the 
highest standard of living of all history, a 
standard of living reflected our 
180 million citizens. It has been largely 
created by reason of the freedom of every 
individual—not just the select favored few 
but everybody: Freedom from tyranny, free- 
dom to strive, freedom to develop the a 
tential every individual has, freedom 
achieve, freedom to learn. 

Another freedom, which is unique today, 
and that is freedom of movement for every 
individual which has overcome confining, 
imprisoning distances. And this has been 
made possible by our rubber-tired automo- 
biles and highways. And actually this mo- 
bility of the individual citizen has created 
in large measure our very way of life. 

We now have nearly 75 million cars and 
trucks and buses on our roads. Last year 
we traveled 700 billion vehicle miles and we 
spent for that travel about $75 billion. And 
we are nearly four years into the accelerated 
program of making capital investments in 
our highways that will yield large returns in 
opportunity for growth and development, 
convenience, and savings in time, money, and 
safer travel to all of us all across America. 

Since the passage of the 1956 act, about 
$1744 billion of Federal and State funds 
have been obligated in agreements for engi- 
neering, right-of-way, and construction on 
our Federal-aid highway system. Construc- 
tion has been completed on 110,000 miles of 
highways and we have another 25,000 miles 
under construction. Of this total about 7,000 
miles are part of the 41,000-mile superhigh- 
way, limited-access Interstate and Defense 
Highway System. This mileage especially, 
and the 2,300 miles of toll roads incorporated 
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into the Interstate System, has already be- 


A large number of problems have been 
overcome in getting to this stage and we 
still have a lot of problems ahead. Nearly 
50,000 construction contracts have been 
awarded and over 1% million people have 
been directly involved in the program. On 
the Interstate System alone over three- 


‘fourths million individual tracts of property 


are being purchased for right-of-way. Most 
of the locations of the 41,000 miles are now 
tied down after a tremendous amount of 
study and work and discussion. 
J - 2 a . 

Besides taking care of my duties as Com- 
missioner this recital is also to show that I 
know something about my subject. In our 
construction of Federal-aid highways, we are 
moving nearly 20 million cubic yards of earth 
and rock each working day, and compacting 
most of it into highway embankments and 
subgrade. To do this properly we of neces- 
sity must know something about soils and 
cohesion. 

In vur operations we have 180 million 


And 
backward about letting us know if they 
don’t agree. So I have had to learn a lot 
about. people and their cohesion—friction, of 
course, is involved here too. Actually, the 
understanding of people is the most fasci- 
nating, stimulating, complex, and important 
problem we have in the world today. It is 
necessary that it be resolved if our society 
and our America and our civilization is to 
continue. 

o a * & . 


COHESION AND PEOPLE 


I think we will all agree that soils and 
cohesion and people are basic. They are 
closely interrelated. If you will follow my 
discussion I think you'll agree that any at- 
tempt that people can make toward under- 
standing must start with soils. And neither 
solls nor people would amount to much 
without cohesion. 

It appears that our earth originated as a 
primeval cloud of cosmic dust—sdéil—that 
rolled through the stormy cosmos and for 
billions of years passed through ages upon 
ages of flocculation, consolidation, compres- 
sion, stress and strain, drainage and adjust- 
ment, establishing cohesion and resulting in 
the earth that we have today. And stabili- 
zation is still ahead for, as yet, we don’t have 
perfect cohesion, we still have stress and 
strain in the soil of our earth, as witness the 
recent earth upheavals in Chile. This is also 
true of people as we still have stress and 
strain as the cold war, the awakening and 
restlessness of our so-called undeveloped 
areas, the riots in Japan and elsewhere, and 
the collapse of the summit well indicate. 

Now man, in his eternal gropings and 
search for understanding, has always pos- 
tulated a creation. Genesis speaks of the 
creation with universal aceents in its mighty 
opening phrases. And I mention this be- 
cause in our thinking it is well to have in 
mind that as we delve into the mysteries of 
our universe—or soils or people—every mys- 
tery that science resolves points to larger 
mysteries on beyond. And it is a striking 
fact that today and religion seem 
increasingly to converge. As Sir Julian Hux- 
ley has suggested, “Like the meridians as 
they approach the poles, science, philosophy, 
and religion are bound to converge as they 
draw nearer to the whole.” 
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So this is the way the earth began, accord- 
ing to Genesis: “In the God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep * * * and 
God said ‘let the waters under the heavean be 
gathered together * * * and let the dry land 
(soil with cohesion) appear.’ * * * And God 
called the dry land earth * * * and God saw 
that it was good.” 


AN EARTH OF PEAS 


If we want to understand people or soils 
and their cohesive relationships, it is neces- 
sary to get down to solid basic fundamentals, 
utilizing every avenue that we.can. I think 
we will all agree on this general statement; 
but what we each mean by basic fundamen- 
tals may not be coincident. 

One of my electronic friends was discuss- 
ing man with me some time ago and drew up 
a comparison. He told me that if ali the 
atoms that made up Ellis L. Armstrong were 
green peas, they would cover the entire earth, 
including all the waters, to a depth of 4 feet. 
Purther, they would cover 128,321 other 
earths of the same size 4 feet deep. But, he 
pointed out, if the solid matter was abso- 
lutely consolidated to eliminate all space 
between the atom particles, the resultant 
mass would be a sphere about the size of a 
small pinhead. 

This shook me up so that I haven't even 
been able to properly worry about the Blatnik 
committee or the interstate location in Reno, 
Nev., since. 

In checking his figures I’ve had a little 
difficulty establishing whether he was talk- 
ing about 4 feet normal to the earth’s sur- 
face or a vertical depth; and I’m not sure of 
the uniformity coefficient of the peas that 
he used or the internal structure of the pea 
mass and its relationship to the critical void 
ratio; and I have some question concerning 
the size of the green peas, whether a No. 2 or 
a colossal large. 

And I'm still trying to determine the exact 
siz> of a small pinhead. But it seems that 
quite a difference in perspective may get in- 
volved in considering fundamentals. 

Anyway, if we call on Genesis again for 
guidance we find this: “God created man in 
His own image * * * male and female cre- 
ated He them [He] formed man of the dust 
(soil) of the ground and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life and man became a 
living soul.” 

And God admonished Adam and Eve after 
banning them from the Garden of Eden: “Till 
thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” And this seems as 
certain as the solidness of this podium. 

Actually this isn’t a good comparison. If 
we reduce the sun to the size of a 6-inch 
rubber ball, the earth would be a speck of 
dust in the further corner of this room; and 
the nearest neighbor, in the same relative 
size relationship, would be down at the At- 
lantic entrance to the Panama Canal. And 
my electronic friend tells me that the same 
relative structure arrangement of the uni- 
verse exists fundamentally in all materials we 
consider solid. Maybe we should better say 
that “dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return” is as certain as taxes. 

Thus it appears that fundamentally when 
we talk about soils and people we are ac- 
tually talking about the same thing. If this 
is so, then maybe we can learn more about 
people by applying to them some of the 
postulations we have established about 
soils. And if so, this is good; for under- 
standing is not a simple matter in our time. 
Science has extended our world into the 
infinitely complex and it is becoming ex- 
tremely more difficult to cut across our many 
specialized disciplines to get an overall 
good look and to see and to understand and 
to comprehend what soils or people are all 
about. 


For example, modern physics with all its 


tremendous insights has actually added im. — 


measurably to the enigmas of man’s exist. 
ence. New paradoxes, uncertainties and 
dualities have now become a part of man’s 
vision of this little old world he inhabits, 
Im having increasing difficulty with the 
fundamentals of science which I learned 
in school. It now seems to have become 
clear, for example, that mass and energy are 
the same thing. In our probings into the 
vast, veiled depths of the outer cosmos we 
are finding that space and time become in- 
distinguishable, This worries me and [I 
wonder about « lot of things. 

Actually it appears that we are groping 


through # rather narrow twilight between | 


the inscrutable universe of elementary parti- 
cles on one side and the illimitable unt- 
verse of space and time on the other. And 
some suggest that actually man himself, as 
an individual, ts just about halfway between, 
DUST, DIRT, OR MUD 4 


You and I as soil , ON examining 
a certain soil may conclude that it is well- 
graded, clayey silt. Those of us with high- 
way leanings may further conclude that it 
is an A-3 soil, and if our concern is earth 
dams we may further say it is a good stable 


zone 1 material. Our wives may conclude 


that it is either dust, dirt, or mud,.depend- 
ing on number of particles involved and the 
moisture content. If you happened to be 
one of the larger individuals of the hordes of 
living things that abound in the soil, you 
could conclude that it was a world of large, 
rough, jagged, boulders and mountains. 
Further time is quite afactor. It has been 
said that the only permanent thing in this 
world is change and that the stabilization 
which I mentioned will never be. In fact 


the Latin poet, Ovidius, made an observation 


some 2,000 years ago that is still good: 

“There is nothing constant in the universe, 
all ebb and flow; and every change that’s 
born, bears in its womb the seeds of change.” 

And in our little old world the mountain 
building upheavals and the wearing down 
again have influenced»our soils and environ- 
ment. The Laurentian upheavals probably 
occurred about a billion years ago; the Ap- 
palachians were formed 200 million years 
ago; and our Rockies and Himalayas, the Alps 
and Andes were created within the last 60 
million years. And the differences in en- 
vironment are there to see. Certainly the 
actual problems of soils—and people—are 
constantly changing. ‘ 

Our concepts of soils are changing—soil 
mechanics is relatively new—in fact most 
of our present concepts have evolved within 
our lifetime. Our present soil problems are 
considerably different than even 50 years ago, 


SUBDUING THE EARTH 


Today with harnessing of power through 
our large construction equipment we are 
fashioning our environment on a gigantic 
scale. 

On our vast Federal-aid highway program, 
for example, I mentioned the literally moun- 
tains of earth and rock we are moving every 
working day. We are building earth dams 
to unprecedented heights, even higher than 
our concrete dams. We are controlling and 
harnessing the Missouri, the Colorado, the 
Nile, the St. Lawrence and the many other 
rivers of the world. 

We actually are subduing the earth as 
Adam was admonished at the time he was 
cast out of the Garden of Eden to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. So, there is 
need for understanding of soils as never be- 
fore—an understanding of all soils, because 
we are today involved with all soils, so we 
can do a better job of fashioning. 

And our problems of people today are far 
different than previously. Our world has 
become small—in fact is pretty much one 
neighborhood. Any spot on earth is with- 
in less than a day’s travel of any other spot, 
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And we have manmade satellites circling 
the globe at 17,000 miles per hour and soon 
we will be riding in those satellites. And 
for the first time it appears we have the 
power to literally destroy our civilization and 
perhaps the world itself. 

Some suggest that we should not worry 
too much about a hydrogen bomb or a cobalt 
bomb starting a chain reaction that would 
destroy the earth—what if it does—this is 
really a very minor planet. What a thought. 

However in the overall it can rightfully be 
considered as but a grain of sand on a sea- 
shore in a world of millions of seashores. But 
it is quite important to you and me. 

In our generation we have been and are 
imvolved in accelerating change that is 
astounding. My father as a young man drove 
stage coach through the wilds of southern 
Utah, Arizona, and Nevada. Cohesion and 
soils, of course, were of passing interest— 
either the road was dust or mud, depending 
on moisture content—but with good stout 
horses and the big wheels of the stage it 





was usually possible to get through. 


No one worried too much about road im- 
provement. These roads were quite similar 
to those that had existed for centuries all 
around the world, even though some good 
pavements had been built here and there 
where concentrations of people and needs 
had been built up—such as Roman roads 
and roads in some of the big cities of the 
world. 

In those days, if the foundation of a build- 
ing settled and the building came tumbling 
down, or an earth dam failed because of any 
reason, that was something well in the 
hands of the gods—and man in his 
judicious findings to determine if the engi- 
neer was liable, classified such occurrences 
as “acts of God.” 


FIFTEEN MINUTES TO DESTRUCTION 


In those days also, my father wasn’t much 
concerned about people on the other side 
of the world or their cohesive relationships. 
Of course, there was an effect from these 
folks, but it usually took years for these 
effects to show up down in the wilds of the 
great American western desert. Quite a 
contrast from today when a fist-waving 
Khrushchev is instantly seen and heard all 
around the world and where New York can 
literally be destroyed 15 minutes after a 
button is pushed on the other side of the 
globe. 

So there is need for understanding of all 
people everywhere. As individuals we have 
always been involved in mankind. Over 200 
years ago John Donne wrote: “If a clod be 
washed away by the sea, Europe is the less. 
* * © Any man’s death diminishes me be- 
cause I am involved in mankind; and there- 
fore never seem to know for whom the bell 
tolls—it tolls for thee.” But today we are 
more deeply involved and minutely con- 
cerned than ever before, in fact our very 
survival is involved. 

In my father’s stagecoach days, and until 
about 35 or 40 years ago, there were a few 
relatively simple generalizations about soils 
and soil behavior, such as Coulomb’s wedge 
theory essay of 1773. Evelyn, in 1675, had 
decided that there were 11 classifications for 
soils, and Anathesus Kircher about the 
same time computed there were 179,100,060 
different sorts of soils, but concluded that 
only 8 or 9 needed to be considered from a 
practical standpoint. 

Terzaghi pointed out in 1925 that, while 
there had been a genera] attack on the un- 
solved problems of soil mechanics, there 
was lack of knowledge concerning basic re- 
lations between soil properties and that each 
of the so-called physical properties—such as 
internal friction, cohesion, plasticity—was in 
itself so utterly complex a phenomenon that 
it couldn’t be correlated with the others. 

Soil was then, as it still is, a natural ma- 
terial with no two soil masses identical. 
Physical performance varies radically de- 
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pending upon amount, size, and shape of 
constituents—whether loose, dense, liquid, or 
stiff, and depending upon water content and 
the treatment the sample has received. 

SOIL MECHANICS BECOMES A SCIENCE 

‘Today we’ve come a long way in wrestling 
with the enigmas of soils and I think we can 
say that soil mechanics is becoming a well 
established science. 

We have standardized testing and methods 
of classification. We have various indices 
which tell us how soils are apt to perform 
under certain conditions. You are spending 
a week discussing cohesion, getting a good 
grip on this problem of many facets. We are 
accumulating great stores of basic data and 
are advancing our understanding of such 
things as pore pressures. 

One of the largest and most complex in- 
vestigational studies, the $25 million AASHO 
road test in Illinois, is producing billions of 
pieces of data that with our high-speed elec~- 
tronic computers we hope to analyze, syste- 
matize, and develop more rational methods 
of highway paybent and subgrade designs. 

Nowadays if something goes wrong with 
soil foundations, it is the shortcoming of 
investigations, studies, and design or con- 
struction. We no longer blame it onto God 
but take out after the engineers and in- 
spectors and contractors to see who got 
paid off, or who didn’t do their job. 

Our general approach in determining a 
solution to some soil problem is to run 
various classification tests to catalog the 
soil and then follow up with tests to deter- 
mine the cohesion. 

We measure the volume change produced 
by various pressures, the resistance to stress, 
we measure the undermining of strength by 
water percolation. 

While fully recognizing that conclusions 
pertaining to soil masses in the field involve 
uncertainties, we determine what we need 
to do to obtain the necessary strength, the 
cohesion, to support our structure. And 
we've learned how to compact subgrades by 
mechanical methods, by chemical methods, 
by bolstering up the strength with steel, 
concrete, and timber piling. 

And, by and large, I think we da,a pretty 
good job, although the problems are still 
quite complex as a review of the papers of 
this conference will prove. 

Now when we come to people, we could 
well classify them by physical size and shape. 
In this regard we have the distracting factor 
of male and female, not present in soils, 
which to engineers make some shapes s0 
much more interesting than others, that 
proper attention to the entire field is not 
accomplished. 

However, I think there could be some clas- 
sifications or indices we could use. 

For example, the other night at a cock- 
tail party in Washington, a fellow at the 
bar drank about half of his “nth” martini, 
slammed his glass down on the bar, turned 
around and walked three steps and fell flat 
on his face, out cold. His friend standing 
nearby turned to me and stated, “That’s 
one good thing about George, he always 
knows when he’s had enough.” 

This could well be called the liquid limit, 
and with other variables properly controlled, 
might be a measure of how well a person 
could negotiate with the Russians, for ex- 
ample, in working toward worldwide 
cohesion. 

VARIATION IN OSCILLATION 


I’ve always thought that some kind of plas- 
ticity index might be worked out. However, 
the one which is most fascinating to me is a 
possible oscillation index. I don’t know just 
how this could be best measured, but every 
time I watch a luscious, tantalizing example 
of female pulchritude go tripping down the 
street, I can’t help but think of what might 
be done in this direction. The possibilities 
are tremendous. 

” ” o s « 


two sets carry with them the complex heredi- 


tary properties which are passed on from” 


generation to generation. 
The structural unit of a chromosome is a 


smallest unit. of living matter, I’m told, and 
there are several thousand in each chromo- 
some. They are made up of intricate group~ 
ings of assorted atoms formed into very 
complex molecules. In each gene there are 
about 1 million atoms, and these atoms are 
formed after the same order as our universe 
with comparatively the same space between 
the whirling electrons and their central neu- 
tron as between our planets and our sun. 

As the smallest unit of living matter, genes 
have been called by some the missing link 
between organic and inorganic matter. 
Quite a distance from dust to dust. Man 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Anyway, this approach just gets me con- 
fused so let’s start back again with the in- 
dividual and try another approach. Where 
did you, as an individual, come from? 
Actually, we have quite a phenomenon here. 
Each of you started out from the union of 
& sperm cell from your father and an egg 
cell from your mother and these two cells 
contained all the genes built up by gen- 
eration upon generation that determined 
your starting characteristics, 


FROM CELLS TO UNIVERSES 


An infant girl contains her lifetime supply _ 


of egg cells, estimated at about 420,000. 
However, only about 400, as an average, de- 
velop into mature cells so we'll just consider 
these 400. It is estimated that in his life- 
time, an average man produces about 1,500 
billion sperm cells. And the start of you 
was the union of one of these egg cells with 
one of the sperm cells. And had the union 
been of 1 of the other 600,000 billion possi- 
bilities, you would not have been you, you 
would have been your brother. That is, you 
would have been your brother if the proper 
hormone conditions had been present. 
Otherwise you would have been your sister. 

Of course, it wasn’t just this one combi- 
nation that produced the start of an indi- 
vidual, that started you—but rather the 
characteristics that your father and your 
mother had inherited from their fathers and 
mothers—and in turn their fathers and 
mothers and so on back to the beginning. 
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have an effect upon the composition of the 
replacement cells. The soil conservation 


the effect on you is something else. It 


of possibilities for variable in every indi- 
vidual. 

This is the physical you. This is tremen- 
dous and wonderful but if you tend to get 
conceited, remember you are only 1 of 
about 3 billion individuals now striving for 
@ good life on our little old world. 

Taking a quick look outward, our earth 
is one of the nine planets belonging to 
our sun. Our sun is a part of the arrange- 
ment, the universe, consisting of other suns 
and their planets. Our universe, which is 
the Milky Way we see at night, has about 
30 billion suns, most of which are bigger 
than our sun, and it is reasonable to assume 
that in our universe there are at least 30 
or 40 billion other planets with conditions 
similar to those on our earth, and where 
individuals such as you and I could exist 
without undue discomfort. 

And, with information from the “big eye” 
at Palomar, it is estimated there are at least 
500,000 billion universes besides ours. Our 
astronauts certainly have their work cut out 
for them. 

a a se s ao 


SOUL MORE THAN SOIL 


Be this as it may, let’s get back to you, 
the individual. I think you can say your 
Physical body is a series of tremendous uni- 
verses, with a complexity of and an incom- 
prehensibility of organization many times 
removed from anything we know in the cos- 
mic universe. These billions upon billions of 
variables are primarily physical, and while 
there is an interrelationship, there is some- 
thing else, much more complex, that we 
don’t even have to worry about in studying 
cohesion of soils. 

For imposed on your physical body is your 
spiritual self, your soul, your mental out- 
look, your character, which coordinates and 
uses your physical body, which determines 
what you do, which controls you, which de- 
termines in the final analysis—you—the in- 
dividual. You remember the Genesis quota- 
tion: “And God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life and man became a living 
soul.” And this is the part of man that 


cohesion of peoples. 

The character of each individual can be 
said to be the weighted sum total of the 
character of all persons with whom he has 
come in contact directly or indirectly. It 
may have been profoundly affected by some- 
thing someone wrote 6,000 years ago. It is 
affected by those you meet each day. You 
are the sum total of your past. You 
the inheritor of the ages and represent 
that has withstood the test of time. 
according to Genesis your soul came 
from God. 

As an individual man, you stand 
the complex of nature, the master 
forces beyond calculation. Man, indi 
ly and collectively, is actually arbiter of his 
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destiny, of the cohesion of people, which ac- 
tually will determine his fate. 

And, armed now with present-day knowl- 
edge concerning the power of the atom, there 
is a very real danger that man will end up 
as quite an assortment of split atoms scat- 
tered all over the landscape, providing he 
doesn’t get the problem of cohesion of all 
peoples resolved. 

For we have no guarantee that we'll al- 
ways be around—our dangers are greater than 
they have ever been before. Even back in 
the Bible days Psalms records: “He remem- 
bereth that we are dust. As for man, his 
days are as grass, as a flower in the field— 


so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth 


over, and is gone, and the place shall know 
it no more.” 
MAN WHOLLY EXPECTS TO BE 


We have a challenge. 

There are those that say that we of the 
Western World, and particularly we in Ameri- 
ca, who are carrying the torch for the free- 
dom and dignity of the individual human 
being, the hope for the future of humanity, 
may be surrendering to the forces of evil 
on the installment plan. 

There are those who say that in our afflu- 
ent society, in our world of material wealth, 
we are forgetting the dedication to high 
moral principles that has enabled us to pro- 
gress, and that we lack the discipline to make 
these high moral principles effective. 

There are those who say the forces of ig- 
norance and degradation and tyranny work- 
ing toward ultimate destruction of the indi- 
vidual, are gaining and will overwhelm us. 
And they say that our progress toward co- 
hesion is retrogressing—and that the days 
of man are numbered. 

I don’t agree. 

I believe that the problem will be solved, 
providing, of course, that there is time before 
man destroys himself. There must be time 
to win the race of the effects of knowledge 
and understanding over the effects of ig- 
norance. There must be time to win the 
race to bring about the cohesion of people. 
And I believe we are winning the race. 

A long, clear view of the history of man 
shows that whenever he comes to an unsur- 
mountable obstacle, a final barrier, he goes 
to work and in due time, overcomes it. 

For man’s fundamental features, I think, 
are his eternal striving to understand, his 
capacity to learn, his ability to adapt, adjust, 
and to remake the world in the image of his 
needs. And while we still have cruelty and 
hatred and prejudice and tyranny, I think 
the world is a better place than it has ever 
been before because of man’s fundamental 
features—even if today we do have greater 
dangers. 

These fundamental features are the strong 
forces of cohesion—which I think can be 
summed up as love in its full sense of our 
neighbors as ourselves, and our neighbors to- 
day are all men everywhere. 

And I think the potential of man is un- 
limited and eternal as the cohesion of people 
is developed. Robert Browning put it quite 
well a hundred years ago: 

“Progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s, and not the beasts: God is, they 
are; 

Man partly is, and wholly expects to be.” 





Industrial Racketeers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently read an article which calls at- 





tention to the fact that millions of dol- 
lars are being paid out every year by 
companies to racketeers using tried and 
true gyp artist methods, and that the 
swindlers are on the increase. 

In this survey, conducted by Purchas- 
ing magazine, it is pointed out that a 
large number of industrial purchasing 
agents reported their companies had 
been victimized by slick operators dur- 


ing the past year, and that most of these ‘ 


operators had gone scot free. 

The exclusive feature, “Industrial 
Racketeers,” appearing July 18 in Con- 
over-Mast’s Purchasing, discloses alarm- 
ing facts: First, industry is losing mil- 
lions of dollars each year in swindles; 
second, 20 percent of the purchasing 
agents interviewed said they had been 


approached by shady operators within © 


the past 12 months; third, 17 percent 
said these frauds were on the rise; 
fourth, 15 percent admitted their own 
companies had been victimized in the 
past. 

Detection of these unscrupulous or il- 
legal rackets is made doubly difficult 
since companies often prefer to pay off 
rather than go through embarrassing 
publicity. 

Unfortunately— 


Says Purchasing— 
a@ surprisingly large number of companies let 
themselves be bullied into making payment 
just to get out of an unpleasant situation. 


Some of the moneymaking frauds 
are: The stationery sob story, the 
phony error racket, the warehouse clos- 
ing, the bargain pencil racket, and the 
low bid racket. 

Though each of these highly profitable 
rackets varies in technique, they have 
one common denominator. In each case 
the purchaser falls for the scheme be- 
cause he is interested in saving money 
for his company. He is, therefore, sus- 
ceptible to offers of bargains, which more 
often than not turn out to be well- 
organized gyp schemes, costing the com- 
pany a great deal more than legitimate 
services or products would have cost. 





Representative Thomas B. Curtis—“A Lot 
of Listening” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
carried a feature article in its Sunday 
magazine which I am sure will be of 
interest to our colleagues. 

Entitled ‘“‘A Lot of Listening,” the arti- 
cle briefiy and cogently describes the at- 
titude and experience of one of our most 
respected Members, the Honorable 
Tuomas B. Curtis, with regard to that 
most fascinating aspect of a Congress- 
man’s responsibilities—dealing with the 
individual and personal problems of his 
constituents. 

Our colleagues will not be surprised to 
learn of the deep interest and personal 
responsibility with which Congressman 
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Curtis approaches such matters, for his 
diligence and sense of public duty are ap- 
parent in everything he does. 

I understand that Congressman CuR- 
71s has maintained a year-round, full- 
time office for the convenience of con- 
stituents within his district ever since 
his election to the House. As one who 
has also utilized a full-time district office, 
I can especially appreciate his observa- 
tions on the satisfactions of working 
with people. 

As Mr. Curtis concludes, 

It makes the words “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” 
mean something. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this very interest- 
ing article: 

A Lor or LISTENING 


Some call it a chore. 

Some consider it mainly a way to keep 
their political fences in good repair. 

Some indulge it as a tedious (but neces- 
sary) part of the thing we call representative 
government. 

But ask most Members of Congress—Dem- 
ocrat or Republican—and they will reply 
that the hours they spend grappling with the 
personal problems of the home folks are the 
most vital down-to-earth, and rewarding 
times in a Congressman’s life. 

“It’s just as important as anything we do,” 
gays one St. Louis Congressman THomas B. 
Curtis, “and a lot more fun.” 

Constituents’ requests for help can be of 
trifling importance. Of they can involve 
matters of high state. To be properly 
equipped to do the best job, the officeholder 
should combine the sagacity of an owl, the 
adaptability of a chameleon, and the hide of 
a@ rhinoceros. 

At one moment, he may be asked to un- 
tangle a mixup involving the way John 
Smith’s social security benefits have been 
computed. 

The next, he may be asked to help locate 
Junior’s lost mutt. 

“Not so long ago,” one Congressman writes, 
“I received a long letter from a worthy 
woman in a small town in Pennsylvania.” 

“She wanted me to send her money enough 
to put up a fence of wire-netting around her 
premises to restrain her ducks, geese, and 
chickens from foraging on her neighbors, 

“Clearly, her heart was in the right place 
and she aspired to be neighborly. 

“But as the balance was on the wrong side 
of my bank account at that time, I failed to 
send her the desired remittance.” 

A prolific source of chores for Representa- 
tives and Senators is requests to get boys into 
the Army or Navy or, as occurs most often, to 
get them out. 

Another time consumer is _ processing 
claims of various kinds against the Govern- 
ment. Claims running into many millions 
of dollars are pending in Washington. They 
are of infinite variety and, like Tennyson’s 
brook, they go on forever. 

Mr. Curtis reckons he and his nine- 
member staff devote 50 percent of their work- 
ing time to processing constituents’ requests 
and making inquiries on their behalf at 
Government agencies. 

The remaining half goes into personal at- 
tendance at committee sessions and meetings 
of the House and into the study and prepara- 
tion of legislation. 

Few Congressmen worth their salt have 
time to wander down the Embassy Row 
parties and deliberate over the varieties of 
caviar. 

More than 100 letters and 100 phone calls 
arrive each day at his offices in Washington 
and Clayton. “Sure, I get some calls and let- 
ters from crackpots,” Curtis says, “but I 
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answer every one because you never know 
what they will yield.” 

Once, he got a letter from a mother com- 
Plaining her soldier son and his barracks 
mates at a Georgia Army camp had to stand 
around a hotel lobby every night to keep 
warm because they were not given blankets. 
Although Curtis was dubious, he asked the 
Army to check. 

Conditions at the post were found to be 
much worse than the complaint reported. 
The Army changed commanders of the post 
forthwith. 

One day, the phone rang in Curtts’ district 
Office in Clayton. On the other end of the 
line was an irate Webster Groves mother. 

She said her 4-year-old daughter had 
gulped: down a bottle of nail polish remover 
and an antidote couldn’t be prescribed be- 
cause there was no list of ingredients on the 
bottle label. 

This complaint led to introduction of a 
Curtis bill requiring listing of ingredients 
on all hazardous substances used around 
homes. Congress is expected to pass the bill 
this year. 

An even more bizarre set of circumstances 
prompted Curtis to introduce legislation 
dealing with passports. 

He received a letter from a St. Louis youth 
whose passport had been yanked by the 
State Department after he got into a scrap 
while bicycling through India, 

The youth had struck an Indian police 
officer in the face during a dispute, dislodg- 
ing three teeth. 

After writing and talking to the boy, 
Curtis grew convinced clarification of the 
passport laws was needed. His bill is pend- 
ing in Congress. 

Another time, a St. Louis resident who was 
born in Germany complained that his son 
had been refused security clearance by the 
Air Force because of the father’s foreign 
birth. Curtis bucked the Air Force and car- 
ried the fight all the way to President Eisen- 
hower. 

The son got his clearance, 

Typical of the private claims cases handled 
by Members of Congress was that of an 
8-year-old St. Louis County girl whose hear- 
ing was seriously impaired as the result 
either of a childhood iliness or the treatment 
she received for the illness in an Army hos- 
pital in Europe. 

Curtis asked Congress to authorize pay- 
ment of $33,000 to help give the child special 
hearing training here. 

“I think that by learning the problems of 
constituents and going to bat for .them, a 
Congressman really gets his best information 
on how our laws are working,” Curtis says. 

“It isn’t a matter of keeping up your po- 
litical fences, although it may have that 
effect. 

“What is important, it makes the words 
‘government of the people, by the peop} and 
for the people’ mean something.” 





Eyewitness Account by a Group of Min- 
isters of San Francisco Red Riots 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities recently published a pam- 
phiet containing a report by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, illustrating Communist 
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strategy and tactics which occurred dur- 
ing the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities hearings in San Francisco, 
Calif., May 12~14, 1960. 

TL. “Blu-Print,” published periodical- 
ly by the Foothill Boulevard Baptist 
Church, located at 1530 Foothill Boule- 
vard, Oakland, Calif., of which Mr. G. 
Archer Weniger is pastor, recently 
printed a joint statement setting forth 
the observations of a number of ministers 
who attended the hearings. It is noted 
that this statement strongly supports 
Mr. Hoover’s findings and I wish to make 
it a part of the Recorp, as follows: 
DEMONSTRATION AT MEETING OF House UN- 

AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITT©TE IN San 

FRANCISCO 


(A joint statement by Dr. G. Archer Weniger 
of Oakland, Rev. Don Watson of Oakland, 
Dr. H. Austin of San Francisco, Rev. Robert 
FP. Hakes of Alameda, Dean William G. 
Bellshaw of the San Francisco Baptist 
Seminary, Dr. H. O. Van Gilder of the 
Western Baptist Bible College, Dr. Arno 
Weniger of San Francisco) 

More than a dozen ministers were in at- 
tendance at the congressional hearings of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in San Prancisco on May 12 and 13 in 
the supervisors’ chamber in the city hall, 
What we witnessed was utterly fantastic. 
The shameful demonstration against law and 
order and against this duly constituted com-~- 
mittee of the Congress defies description. 
We sat in the rear of the room on a raised 
platform where we could easily observe the 
proceedings, right in the midst of the stu- 
dent demonstrators. We studied the crowd 
carefully for hours and could easily discern 
which were the masterminds of the mob 
riots. It is our certain conviction that this 
indefensible demonstration against law and 
order was conceived, planned and directed 
by a few hard-core Communist agitators who 
were carrying out their textbook orders on 
insurrection with classic success. Leaders 
of the mob included faculty members and 
well-known leftist lawyers for the fifth- 
amendment Communists. , 

We were sitting where we were able to 
observe the giving of instructions by the riot 
leaders who had gained access to the room. 
The Daily Californian, which was distributed 
widely at the scene, gave explicit instruc- 
tions on the front page of the Thursday issue 
on exactly how to harass the committee. 
They were told to laugh out loud at every 
incident that appeared to be amusing in 
order to make the Congressmen look ridic- 
ulous. These well-disciplined mobsters 
laughed on the dotted line and obeyed their 
masters to the last jeer. We wanted a na- 
tional committeeman for the party line up a 
dozen Communists near the railing and 
throw every sneer, invective, abusive lan- 
guage, vile profanity, and fiendish charge at 
the Congressmen they could conceive. For 
nearly 15 minutes at one point, this lawless 
crowd of students from the university, to- 
gether with party cadres, had the chambers 
almost in their control, The students com- 
prising the rear third of the audience, stood 
up on their seats and yelled, jeered, hissed 
and scoffed at the Congressmen. It was al- 
most complete breakdown of law and order. 
We witnessed more violations of the law in 
15 minutes than we have seen in 15 years! 
The only crciticism we have of the police 
authorities were of allowing this element to 
make such a mockery out of law and order, 
without jailing every one of the leaders. 

The height of their devlish hypocrisy was 
reached when they had the consummate 
nerve to profane the national anthem by 


singing it at the peak of their demonstration, . 


and giving expression to their treasonable 
delight by singing “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” The 
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depth of their deceit was reached when this 
mob element put their hand over their heart 
and 


any 
activity by statements deriding the commit- 
tee, and by allowing his assistant pastor to 
address one of their despicable rallies. 

We came away from this hearing abso- 
lutely convinced of the overwhelming neces- 


\ sity of continuing the House Committee on 


Un-American Activities. No free agent could 
view the hearings without being impressed 
with the fairness, justice, and dedication to 
a thankless, but positively necessary task. 
Chairman EpwiIn WILLIs was unusually tem- 
perate and patient. We have nothing but 
unbounded admiration for Richard Arens, 
committee counsel, whose skill and under- 
standing of this perilous conspiracy was 4 
blessing to behold. We apologize to these 
devoted public servants from Congress for 
the devilish and deceitful conduct of an 
infinitesimally small, but alarmingly arro- 
gant, segment of this area who are willing to 
be tools of the Communist conspiracy, which 
would make a shambles out of the liberty 
which marks this great nation as the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. 





Some Aspects of American Foreign Pol- 
icy—Address by Senator Fulbright Be- 
fore American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 


‘this moment the distinguished chairman 


of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Fu.sricnut], is making an address be- 
fore the American Bar Association in 
the city of Washington, D.C. 
had an opportunity to read the address. 
I think it is broad and comprehensive. 


It indicates the thought which the chair-" 


man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee always gives to his foreign policy 
pronouncements. It shows the high de- 
gree of intelligence he has and the deep 
knowledge he possesses in the field of for- 
eign affairs. 

Because of its timeliness and the scope 
which it encompasses, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I express the 
hope that Members of the Senate and 
the House will, during the time avail- 
able, read the speech, because it is wor- 
thy of the consideration of each and 
every one of us. It is a speech which 
I commend, because it is in the usual vein 
in which the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee makes his 
pronouncements, and I think it indicates 
deep study and great intelligence. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I have. 
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Some ASPECTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address of Senator J. W. Futsricut, chair- 
man, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
before American Bar Association, Wash- 
ington, Sept. 1, 1960) 

Mr. Chairman. and distinguished guests, 
I am honored to be included on your pro- 
gram and to have the opportunity to share 
with you some of my thoughts and hopes re- 
garding our position in the world. 

According to the press, both of our Ameri- 
can political parties seem agreed that for- 
eign policy is the main issue in the coming 
election. However, foreign policy is not a 
thing apart. To a degree not fully appre- 
ciated by our people, our foreign policy is 
the summation of all our policies. Our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy is so dependent upon 
our strength and competence in other fields 
that it is merely one aspect of our defense 
policy, our economic policy, our agricultural 
policy and, above all, our educational policy. 
It is, in short, a reflection of our national 
conception of ourselves and our role in the 
world. 

Failure fully to appreciate this fact ac- 
counts, I think, for a curious ambivalence 
in the American approach to national policy. 
I emphasize national policy as distinguished 
from foreign policy or the various segments 
of domestic policy. If one looks at the 
United States by itself, one sees an economy 
which, though it still contains isolated pock- 
ets of deplorable poverty, has neverthe- 
less achieved a hitherto unknown level of 
abundance and productivity. 

Yet, if one probes more deeply beneath the 
chrome-plated surface of American life, he 
comes inescapably to the conclusion that 
the American people, by and large, are not 
happy. The incidence of mental illness and 
of physical ailments associated with emo- 
tional stress is increasing rapidly. Ameri- 
can doctors last year wrote almost 50 mil- 
lion prescriptions for the various drugs that 
come under the general heading of tran- 
quilizers. Every year the waiting lists of 
psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and psycho- 
therapists get longer. It has occurred to me 
that perhaps one of the difficulties is not in 
ourselves as individuals but in ourselves in 
our collective capacity asa nation. It would 
be helpful, I think, if the developing sci- 
ence of psychiatry could make a study of 
national egos and motives and personalities; 
for its seems to me that nations have quite 
as hard a time understanding themselves as 
do individuals. 

I believe that such a study would conclude 
that America’s trouble is basically one of 
aimlessness at home and frustration abroad. 
Webster defines “frustration” as a state 
which results when one has been prevented 
from attaining a purpose. The American 
people have attained their private purposes 
almost too well at home; but beyond their 
personal material needs they have not yet 
recognized an objective or purpose which in- 
spires their real interest. 

In their relations with the rest of the 
world, many Americans feel that we have 
done all the right, decent, and noble things 
to no avail. In two decades we have fought 
two wars, one global and one limited to 
Korea; we have poured out $78 billion in 
foreign aid of one kind or another; we have 
sent our sons to places many of us had never 
even heard of. Yet we find our Vice Presi- 
dent stoned in Caracas, our President kept 
from Tokyo by howling mobs, and our flag 
trampled in the dust in Panama, in La Pag, 
and elsewhere. 

Above all, we find the 1 shadow 
of the hammer and sickle creeping forward 
through Asia, through Africa, and even into 
the Caribbean. How and why this has ooc- 
curred is surely an natural and legitimate 
question. 
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Now, as I suggested earlier, I do not think 
we can find separate solutions to our prob- 
lems at home and to our problems abroad, 
They are all really facets of the same problem, 
And this problem is one which is common 
to the West, though it is perhaps more acute 
in the United States than elsewhere. 

It is a paradox that we suffer both from 
aimlessness, or lack of purpose, and from 
frustration, or failure to achieve a purpose. 
This unfortunate condition results, in part 
at least, from confusion regarding our pur- 
poses and our objectives specially in our re- 
lations with other nations. I think we have 
tended to set our goals too low at home and 
too high abroad. We have tended to expect 
either too little of ourselves, so that the ac- 
complishment of it gives us no great satis- 
faction, or too much, so that failure results 
in severe frustration. , 

May I elaborate upon this latter aspect 
of our affliction. Historically, our excursions 
into foreign affairs have been primarily mili- 
tary—painful experiences which were to be 
gone through as quickly as possible so that 
we could return to life and business as usual, 
Even when we are not dealing with strictly 
military matters, we. still use military 
terminology. We talk about the cold war 
and about psychological warfare, in—to use a 
cliché which I am thoroughly sick of—the 
battle for the minds and hearts.of men. I 
think we still tend to regard the cold war 
as an episode rather than an era, although 
it is already a mighty long episode. 

Our frustration results from the discovery 
that we are not able to fix things up quickly; 
that in spite of our prodigious efforts, a 
peaceful, free, secure, and prosperous world 
has not resulted. The flaw in our approach 
is the time span in which we have sought 
to achieve these objectives. 

If I may illustrate: It is not uncommon 
these days to hear brave words about insti- 
tuting the rule of law among nations and 
that a great conference should be held to 
promote it. It seems to me to be a little 
unrealistic to expect this when we are not 
able to persuade two-thirds of the Senate 
to repeal the Conally amendment. It is 
difficult for me to believe that other nations 
will take us seriously when we speak of the 
rule of law among nations so long as we 
retain the Connally reservation. 

I recognize, of course, that there are hon- 
est and sincere men among us who view 
the Connally reservation as the last bulwark 
of our national sovereignty, as one of our 
last defenses against the encroachments of 
a strange and hostile world. To these, I 
can only say that they misread, in my judg- 
ment, the meaning of the times in which we 
live. As much as some Americans may dis- 
like it, the United States has been thrust 
into the center of world affairs. Either we 
move to strengthen the mechanisms of world 
peace—of which the World Court is a con- 
spicuous example—or we continue to suffer 
increasingly the frustrations of a world in 
which there is no real peace. 

It has been said so often that it Is trite, 
but it seems not fully to have penetrated 
our consciousness: We live in an era of 
unprecedented change and upheaval. The 
only predictable thing about it is that the 
velocity and the violence of the change is 
likely to increase. 

Our world is in a period of genuine transi- 
tion. This transition began with World 
War I, which in ite turn marked the begin- 
ning of the end of that earlier, more stable 
era characterized by domination of the 
world by the nations of Western Europe. 
Not only were these powers preeminent in in- 
dustry and in the arts and sciences, but 
their economic and political power was 
worldwide. 
more vast than their homelands. 








Their colonial empires were 
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During the years since World War I and 
the present, we have seen the liquidation 
of the old colonial empires and the emer- 
gence of a new authoritarian empire under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union. It is 
difficult for the West to adjust to this un- 
precedented rapid growth of the Communist 
power. Since the outbreak of the First World 
‘War they have gained control of 40 percent 
of the world’s population, 27 percent of its 
territory and 30 percent of its industrial 
capacity. This should be enough to cause 
any thinking person to suspect that all is 
not well within the Western World and yet 
any significant change in our traditional 
methods of doing business is grudgingly con- 
sidered and reluctantly accepted, if it is not 
rejected outright. 

One significant change fraught with yet 
unknown consequences, is the enormous ex- 
pansion of the number of independent na- 
tions and their admission in the United Na- 
tions. In 1945 there were 51 members. To- 
day there are 82, with 15 recommended by 
the Security Council and awaiting only Gen- 
eral Assembly approval tnd there are more 
on the way. 

I do not wish to imply that all these de- 
velopments are bad, although some appear 
to be premature and threaten to end in 
chaos. However, that may be, these changes 
have resulted in a fluid, unstable situation 
among the non-Communist peoples. Such 
a situation, if we have the imagination and 
the desire, presents us with an opportunity 
to play a constructive role in the develop- 
ment of these societies. However, if we 
neglect these opportunities these unstable 
communities could easily fall prey to chaos 
and to communism. 

In contrast to these unstable conditions 
in the former colonial areas, the Commu- 
nists have managed to consolidate and to 
stabilize their empire. I do not overlook the 
centrifugal tendencies that may develop be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the 
Russians. Nor do I minimize the fact that 
the Soviet Union, no less than the West, is 
subject to the pressures of social and tech- 
nological change. But it is a fact that since 
the ruthless suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt, there have been no violent upheavals 
in the Soviet Empire. Certainly it would be 
dangerous if we were to base our policies 
on the hope, or the expectation, that in- 
ternal stresses and strains in the Soviet bloc 
will eventually destroy its monolithic struc- 
ture. 

Furthermore, we will be courting disaster 
if we underestimate the abilities of the So- 
viet Union and its satellites in the flelds of 
industrial production, science, education, or 
even the production of consumer goods. And 
we had better not underestimate the appeal 
which communism seems to have for the un- 
derdeveloped and newly independent peoples 
of the earth. We do not like this, but it is 
a fact that oftentimes newly independent 
peoples, faced by overwhelming problems 
and at the same time spurred by demands 
for immediate improvement in living condi- 
tions, succumb rather easily to Communist 
promises of plenty and, perhaps even more 
importantly, of self-respect. 

I suppose it is characteristic of human be- 
ings, especially if they are reasonably com- 
fortable, to be reluctant to recognize change. 
And even when change is apparent, to adapt 
to it. Evolution and the survival of the 
fittest are concepts we understand when ap- 
plied to plants and animals, but somehow 
We never seem to recognize that these con- 
cepts apply to us. Thus, I daresay that, as 
We grow older, we are not as likely to realize 
that we are becoming hard of hearing, as 
we are likely to believe that people just don’t 
talk loudly enough. 

Nevertheless, we can discern some factors 
which may enable us to begin to compre- 
hend our relationship to the world and avoid 
some further frustrations. For example, we 
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should recognize that the Soviet Union is 
here to stay, for some time in my opinion. 
We should acknowledge that the Soviet 
Union has demonstrated strength and stay- 
ing power far greater than we had antici- 


to newly independent poverty-stricken peo- 
ples. 

But I should say the most important thing 
for us to récognize is that the period of 
change which is now underway will be with 
us for a long time. Whether we describe this 
period as one of cold war or peaceful co- 
existence, it will not be brought to an end 
by the development of any short-range, over- 
night panacea. It will be decades before 
stability will be a characteristic of the new 
nations. It will be decades before we solve, 
or control, the population problem and the 
food problems so. closely associated with it 
in these new nations. It may be a long time 
in these new states before the need for a 
strong and stable government can be recon- 
ciled with the desire and the need for free- 
dom of the individual citizen. We believe 
we have the correct formula in our consti- 
tutional democratic form of government; but 
it becomes more evident every day that il- 
literate, destitute peoples do not have the 
background, the civic consciousness, the re- 
sources, to apply successfully such a system 
to the conditions which confront them. 

It will be years before the emerging na- 
tions of Asia and Africa and the older na- 
tions of Latin America develop the economic 
institutions and accumulate the capital nec- 
essary to give them a self-sustaining rate of 
economic growth. Yet we in the United 
States continue to approach this problem as 
though it were susceptible to a year-to-year 
solution. There are still many Americans, 
some of them in the Congress, who hope 
that somehow—maybe by next year—we will 
be able drastically to reduce our mutual se- 
curity program or perhaps to eliminate it 
altogether. 

We are treating our relationship to the 
world of the 20th century like a quack doc- 
tor who prescribes aspirin for tuberculosis— 
and we are likely to end up not only frus- 
trated but having paid more for quack reme- 
dies than we would have paid for a long- 
range treatment designed to bring about a 
cure. 

Because we as a people have not accepted 
the idea that we are involved in a long-term 
struggle, we have failed to plan ahead, and 
as a result we have lost many precious years 
with improvised superficial short-term proj- 
ects. Two years ago the Committee on For- 
eign Relations proposed that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund should be given adequate 
resources and the authority to plan ahead 
for 5 years. Its proposal was defeated in the 
Senate with the aid of the administration. 

What business in this Nation could succeed 
if it were denied the right to plan ahead 
more than 1 year? Such a business would 
not be able to recruit employees more skilled 
than migratory help. Yet that is the frame- 
work into which we force this Government’s 
competitive struggle with the Soviet Union 
for the allegiance of the peoples of this 
world. 


A willingness to develop policies for the 
long pull would enable us to determine the 
quality and size of our programs instead of 
pursuing policies of an emergency nature 
conceived as reactions to Soviet initiatives. 
A recent example of such an emergency reac- 
tion which can be very expensive, is the pro- 
posal for Latin America, submitted to the 
Congress a few days ago. 

We ought, for example, to be given more 
thought, in concert with our friends in Great 
Britain and in continental Europe, to ways 
and means of better harnessing our resources 
to achieve common objectives. We in the 
United States have been gratified by the 
great economic progress Europe has made 
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since the war. We have been en~uraged by 
the steady growth of Eurcye*". economic and 
political institutions. Whatever strengthens 
Western Europe strengthens freedom, and-we 
therefore welcome it even though it means 
keener competition for our own businesses. 
We do not fear straightforward commercial 
competition. We do, however, object to dis- 
crimination, and we are worried about some 
signs that the Common Market 
may turn into an instrument of discrimina- 
tion and protection rather than an instru- 
ment for further increasing trade, produc- 
tion, and economic 8 

Discussions have already been held on ways 
and means of concerting Western policies and 
programs.in the worldwide struggle, not only 
to preserve but also to promote, the human 
values which are important to the West. 
These efforts must be pressed forward. The 
threat we face is not a threat against the 
United States alone, or against Great Britain 
alone, or against France alone. It is a threat 
to all of us; and if we do not meet it to- 
gether, we shall assuredly suffer separately. 
Surely unless we pull together economically, 
we will not be able to compete economically 
with the Soviet bloc which has managed to 
eliminate trade barriers from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. We have experienced 

~ instances of severe Soviet competition in re- 
cent years in tin, in aluminum, in benzene, 
and, more recently, in oil. 

To resist effectively the ever 
pressure of the Communist world, it seems to 
me the free world must develop the machin- 
ery for coordinating its military, its economic 
and its political activities. .What an incal- 
culable waste of manpower, brains, and 
wealth is involved in our policy of requiring 
the British and the French to duplicate so 
much of our defense hardware. Even more 
extravagant are the separate research and de- 
velopment programs in the field of missiles 
and nuclear physics. The divergent and 
often conflicting policies of the several na- 
tions of the free world are at a disadvan- 
tage over the long pull against the united 
power and purpose of the Communist world. 
The free world, by a large margin, excels the 
Communists in material resources and 
trained manpower. What it lacks is the ac- 
ceptance by its people of a common purpose 
and the means to put such a purpose into 
effect. It is true that we have the common 
purpose of preventing a third world war, a 
very worthy purpose indeed. But to achieve 
such a purpose we must maintain the 
strength of the free world relative to the 
Communist world at all times or we will 
tempt the Kremlin into taking a rash and 
dangerous adventure. 

As we have been in the past, we are still 
in the present—frustrated. We are con- 
founded and frustrated by a dilemma which 
demands that either we move positively and 
boldly in the creation of common policies 
for the free world, which is repugnant to 
our traditional, historical isolationism, and 
also certainly will be costly, or we sit by and 
watch the Communists extend their power 
and influence, as they have in Eastern Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in Cuba, in Latin America, 
and today in Africa. 

Sooner or later, I am sure, the pressure 
of expanding Communist influence will 
force us to recognize the necessity for much 
closer coordination of our policies and our 
resources. I am only suggesting that if we 
delay it will be more costly and more pain- 
ful than if we start now. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization brought hope 
and confidence to the nations of Europe, 
and it has prevented a war in that area. 
The expansion of the same principles into 
the economic and political fields and among 
additional nations will, in a like manner, 


ples. And, perhaps, most important of all, 
it will prevent another world war. A large 
number of weak, disunited and unstable 
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on. 

Whenever a public official mentions unit- 
ing the free world our super patriots im- 
mediately shout that he is a “One Worlder” 
and therefore a crackpot not to be trusted. 
Obviously it is not likely to be one world in 
the foreseeable future if only because a 
third of it is already in the Communist 
camp. I do not deny that the concept of a 
united free world is a difficult one to en- 
vision under the circumstances of the pres- 
ent. However, it seems to me that it should 
not be beyond the capacity of ourselves and 
our friends who cherish human liberty, 
first to agree upon a long-term objective of 
common markets, common defense and re- 
search programs and a high degree of co- 
ordination of political policies in other 
fields; and, second, to formulate plans and 
to take steps toward implementing these 
objectives without delay. 

The problem of reconciling the ideas of 
unity and diversity. within a society is an 
old one. Each free country has found some 
kind of solution to this problem in its own 
particular manher, some more successfully 
than others. It should not’ be impossible 
out of the vast experience of these nations 
to find precedents and methods which might 
apply on a broader scale. In any case, the 
free world needs a unifying purpose, an ob- 
jective worthy of great sacrifice and self- 
discipline. We need it not only for our own 
sake, but we also need it if we are to in- 
spire the newly created nations with con- 
fidence in us and in our future. 

Perhaps the most persuasive clue to the 
proper policy for us is to be found in the 
fears of the Soviet Union. Russia’s greatest 
fear is that the great democracies of the 
free world will act in a united and construc- 
tive manner, or will in fact become united 
under some new and closer arrangement. 
This is clear from their persistent efforts 
to divide us, to drive a wedge between this 
and that free nation. 

Our task, as champions of human liberty, 
is to draw closer together in all fields of 
international activity and at the same time 
to preserve the essentials of human freedom. 
Recently a distinguished Spaniard, Senor de 
Madariaga, put it quite well when he wrote: 


democratic nations is an invitation to. 
aggressi 
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“The trouble today is that the Commu- 
nist world understands unity but not 
liberty, while the free world understands 
liberty but not unity. Eventual victory may 
be won by the first of the two sides to 
achieve the synthesis of both liberty and 
unity.” 





Hon. Henry A. Dixon 
SPEECH 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since I heard of the coming 
retirement of the Honorable Henry A. 
Drxon, I have had a constant feeling of 
regret that the Congress must lose the 
services of this able and genial Member. 
From the first time I met him, Henry 
and I have always “clicked.” We have 
worked side by side in the Committee on 
Agriculture and I cannot recall a single 
instance when we differed on funda- 
mentals. On minor political matters, 
maybe yes. But on fundamentals, def- 
initely no. 

Henry combines an unusually fine and 
analytical mind, with a lovable and 
warm personality. I can easily under- 
stand why he was such an outstanding 
success in his former profession of teach- 
ing prior to his coming to Congress. ‘We 
shall all miss him. 

I, for one, take comfort in the fact 
that he is not retiring from all activity 
and that his home country out in Utah 
will again claim ‘him, after the close of 
the present Congress. 

Hewry is and has always been one of 
our very best. May his successor be half 
as good. 
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Voting and Attendance Record of Con. 
gressman Walter Norblad, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
report to the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of Oregon of my vot- 
ing and attendance record during the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; space limitations make it impos- 
sible to describe the bills completely or 
elaborate on the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. I want to be 
able to provide any interested constitu- 
ent with a simple compilation of my 
voting and attendance record. 

With the exception of two periods 
when I was in Oregon—once attending 
the late Senator Neuberger’s funeral and 
subsequently attending my father’s fu- 
neral—my attendance record on rollcall 
votes is 100 percent. On the same basis 
my record on quorum calls in 99-plus 
percent—missed only one during the en- 
tire session. My record is as follows: 








Roll-} Date 

















= 1960 Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
1} Jan. CR Si ia ok eee i a sain ni seba sa eneineunageetapeoeqenweesensensenonnenapeaennEneramnenasee Present. 
.R. 1217, to provide for free ae ae of oe graphite: 
2| Feb. Suspend eR: SOE SPO OD oaks nnn ncuitincepbetnendubdeductbabdatebsncwsioghbibecvadstaeasehmtinepooesisnswebelidinipanih Yea. 
H. —— Res. 459, any variation in eaditional interpretation of treaties between the United States and Panama may only be made pursuant to 
y: 
3} Feb. 2 On motion suspend rules and agree to resolution. (Passed 382 to 12).....-...-22222------ oon nn no no-one new n enero ewww een n enn e nee Yea. 
H. Con. Res. 465, expressing indignation of Congress at recent desecrations of houses of worship and other sacred sites: 
4} Feb. 2 nn: NO UD GOD ii oo , cicsdancinbatbopubdonsodhinibednecnubsscpacibensdbhbesiccennisahocssacsemmesenead Yea. 
H.R. 3151, ee ree for puree of income tax imposed by certain cities on the pay of Federal employees: 
&| Feb. 17 On ( ee ee a eee al ree nena enentereioonnneapnanaoahacensy Yea. 
H.R. 3610, 0, so-called Water Pollution Control Act to increase to $900,000,000 Federal grants to cities to build sewage works: 
6} Feb. 25 es OEE WES Ge COMME...  CmePONOOE BOD GENT chin noc cncmncdeqcucocncddscnswcessoesscdbctecceuaseeusersechsacenesbousecceuss Nay. 
H.R. 10743, supplemental! appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960: 
7| Feb. 29 Amendment to increase appropriations by $59,000,000. (Defeated ‘158 to ID viicteeashimattininpadinnnininnenwepntianieniiambininnsattep eine Nay. 
I da oe aaliiaersaeinkdnidieancanineeliitigntnauansdeitnaeuangndqapieggaanpenanainengarednentionanenon een Present. 
ei eo eT aatediaiiemeiiiebicpheommmsadiuaadnannainnadibendnopenadbamscubawntioganinundnthnnwnnddlabdod Present. 
10 | Mar. 7 gm I cease na ae a eles tiple bi doit aida cribs lin bletsen ldsla ebdentbareas nish shlitsiasbepasitincd aesesatieidinannsal Present. 
. Res. 467, providing for consideration military construction bill: 
11 | Mar. 7 rr nn, anes 1054. 0n. i uiacsebianeiibisaasissesepnbhibesencanpgiessuommnnabogiesentaghineubeecnanpeatnan Yea 
Mar. 8 I a tee blsinnmniinedabans sumpnounquacieqesnaempeetnnaiabent Present. 
. Res. 468, providing for consideration - see Investment Incentive Act of 1960: 
13 | Mar. 8 On previous question. (Passed 236 to 127) Na 
14 | Mar. 8 call 
15| Mar. 8 
16 | Mar. 8 
-R. 10809, authorize appropriations to yen Aeronautics and Space Administration: 
17 | Mar. 9 IarnnISEE III, UU RSG ng ho se edidahoelipihddaoepecenibaealbtbenciaentstslhdiincdiananp disikamensieiiition daltstiaadiee Miatectiiiaaghttitiee Yea. 
H.R. 10777, authorize certain construction at Sodiltary installations: 
18 | Mar. 9 ie ak lee eaieaaapennedongerwaiminaeramspenconbnmneqnuntinenanenhepund Yea, 
Ne eee nee enn a tna sopueeadsachvtbantouaapseanncesieaphowdacadabam Bice Sécinn dabteisadvihewetecdaenies vows @). 


20 | Mar. 10 


ca 
. Res. 359, providing for the consideration of H.R. 8601, to enforce constitutional rights: 
On passage. (Passed 314 to 93) 
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Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Measure, question, and result 











H.R. 5990, exthortan extabthiment of Mutiel Trading Past Mehpnel Snaeeaie, Adee ' 3 
9 —a- under suspension of rules (171 to 208). . 22.22. encnnenncnnncnnnancnnnenncancnes anenimnmammnmningaditemmennsinitiniatininn tijden tina dibianes 
UE RUE Sc ccincnuamediaimnnnene Stlempunepieenaieenemenonniiunetapannanae anise anita antowan eneinimernes aennanecinnniits mominnihitintinitiailediieositnl 





.R. 8601, enforce et Te TES TAREE: SRSRERER Sy OR ag cr ooareesanitecaecaes aa nenenennennee nn nennneen nena ae= i inaiisiieaaindinsachsiasitad 
On Celler substitute for McCullogh amendment — referees). xa SBE 0S NOG) sa secieninit in cintniittn tiesitaiiilartbden bites eigenen wertniigarteiin 
SOU OR sic sansece occas uneniwepbidencnnhnnannanawuinnewiiinacintinnt sasveeenngh ciptnracraiinneninsnnamats annoraqeannnanenaneneannnasepousithepetisnecniicones 
.R, 8601, enforce constitutional rights: 
On motion to recommit. in SO BAI ctnt nncwidhincetienienavniinutnniventneiiieiiiial 







Quorum call..... pecoccadeccenccccendcnsecccessosonadsesnnescausecesnasseneedneesdanseeesossentnninnndnan annum 
BOCUI COLL... .cccocccecvncaddenerescnsuccdesecectshedeneuanoconusssensbadunpemenidascinmepisaiintninatiantainen ital 
.R. 11390, Appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 


Gidaned 908, 66 90) aoc. nna anikn sn oinincsd.naseoncbinlpnen-vinstiabandcnsiocgneeiccsmiondtiececiaalieaiaiimaasiueain anne 







.R. 11666, appropriations for Departments of State, Justice, the Judiciary: 
On parnae (Passed 312 10.81) ..cccuncccnccuscntndsdsusesiqnonasenecutasbbaemedonssetsntennansnenneneamiananaanmmaetmiaaaalal 









Dc escmcencccccnccsneccncmsadsccensncecenccccccustasanssoosacsscesscussasescvoncensencuasesedsesosnndocussousnph dieknogesensuregnsnoass 
fea R. 11776, independent offices appropriation bill: 

On passage SAYLOR amendment. (Adopted 218 to 155) - 2.2.2 ..nnennnennncncnnewneeennannceweweccceesnncanenenenensces elitmnaatanibniscwaeel 
Quorum Call. 2.222222. - nn enn ener e wenn nnn new ncn nnn ew en cece own enwnsernn ence nsecesenescssesesesanconenesesscoeseseeencccnscesnssasens Mivwonpnoarel 
Quorum Call . .222222222222222- cen nncccee ene rec coc nn ees ecennennesncnsnscesenesecesnsessennenseencesesenenssnsesnceensnensensesenastaanasstaneseses 
Quorum C@ll . .. .ncccncncccewnencccwcccwwenncoccccecceccewnccnsccscendecesaancssusesounencacseseresececonssudensssdaashainonatusetatncondseunennse 

a wel 
. Res, 503, providing for concurrence in Senate amendments to H.R. 8601, enforce constitutional rights: 

On passage. (Adopted 228 to 95)... -- 2 nce nen nnn ncncnnenccnccnneneccscecenqenesscccouesacsusuassesussncens atiwailatnanimiiggalanay iahenee 
H.R. 11510, amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954: ; 

On passage. (Passed 248 to 190) . ....2- 2c nn nce eccmeccccscccccnccocssannwendsanstensecbusecunenesncsssnunncemnesensighbventsddadaniuenbenanae 

MOTUMM Call... 2.2202 n nn ne none renee nce n ese ntnccensnewnercncn scone a socacnepsoncheesscnsesassenswersnceborenscnceseenesnesenweesessnonhee — 
. Res. 498, providing for consideration of emergency homeownership bill: 

On passage. (Passed 214 00 188) .. .ccndwccccckncscccdccccecccocscojensscesodsbsodbenstaseeecedeieaseshegneeebaabbant sista tein eapaahicoaindiah st 
QUOFUM Ca” . .. 22. nncnnncecnc ence cc owen ccnwecccnenconcecesccecewnncncccneroensceeserssencoesenneseesoesscascsesesascanas woatimnatiinumminnesiiatingel 
7. OOD - <n ccoccccnnncccewencencconracccsentensecasedcnsuncrececconantécesesecnsausersseesseenseesetonsateerennndesesentanuemaabenmiamammin sia 

10213, emergency homeownership bill: 
Amendment against any discrimination against purchase, rental, or occupancy on account of race, religion, creed, or color. erent 139 to 


235.) 
On passage. (Passed 214 to 163) 
IOFUIN CAL)... nncoccnconcncnncccenccadensnucasenccodanncaconcdsnsececesnnshonsesnsancsdcanasssbandaneseudsccasshesantonsstciasenheennen sane 
.R. 10596, increasing payments to State soldiers’ homes: 
Suspend rules and pass. (Passed 265 to 0) .. .........<ccncaceweccencscoccenccqnesnecenousedecccedscsusecsecsnessnesbenssucsecunennapinnadaanan 
H. Con. Res. 633, relating to restoration of freedom for captive nations: 
Suspend rules and pass. (Passed 276 $0.9) ...ccccctscantandantdchidacdudnandaisunsnneianndmnamnsion 
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8. 722, Area Redevelopment Act: 

Table motion.that further proceedings under call be dispensed with. (Defeated 167 to 221) _........-..----- 22-2 2n on ene cnn ene cence neveanse-+ 
8. 722, On motion ordering previous question that further proceedings under call be dispensed with. “(Passed ee ©O WE ccivementinnccomaikenea 
8. 722, To dispense with proceedings under call. (Passed 223 to 160)... ceunssddaneneenssnudscocnscctescnyecatnncostasnercdbpenasbadigusbucscsnd 
Quorum GBT ni. ncwcitidnccccccctccdannupecesucncnennéceceaentoscsdégdbeanebedesdatekunmessseoasshedhnenas amin Aaa 
8, 722, motion to lay on table motion that further proceedings under call be dispensed with, (Defeated 153 to 231). ......--..--.--..2--5--0------ 

8. 722, On ordering previous question to dispense with proceedings under call. (Passed 235 to 153). ...2.2. 2-22-2222 oon nn nn een ne ne neweweee neon 
8, 722, To dispense with further proceedings under call, (Passed 287 to 152). . 2. 221-1 n ee ene n nnn e wen nnn e nee e cen w nen nncennnesenennneseeseee= 
Quorum OB. crccancoctncccacstcuccdencsaterscatbeenaucccetvdssubuindetecnaascecbethwmnshmedas pind llptmaidaingaaa ia a 
8. 722, previous question on motion to dispense with proceedings under call. (Passed 238 to 148)...........--.--..-.-.-.- hechsniianindpcieiitise dilapiiptpeliennidiinas 
8. 722, to dispense with proceedings under call. (Passed 238 to 150) - ..22 2.22026. ceewccccse ncn cncecesneswestacccencncnsssnccncecascetnsesenounbes 
8. 722, Will the House consider. (Pansed 221.60 171) 2.0. wencccscccnsicnsscccndsccseuccuscsoncctonnecscqubnssnnnsdnainnmedtniahinnaniinnaamianiel 
8. 722, Motion to recommit. (Failed 162 to DID). .ccccuciesnissmectdghnansedtecdiieanudaktamibemananginanianink atadniinmiesiaiea ae 
8. 728, on peaenes...(Padied. 902 $0 164) ic niccccccuneccacescccuncastecscaepasesustquequahstsaaunnnthanasianiuipiibanadiineeliindasamiaiae nian N 
MOF COL)... daadccvnncencssnatepccncnceoccencensng stasannasceuben mangas tapencnnanudiohnatanseibammeaamedndina dakidiamidlinih a ie 
.R. 11998, appropriations for Department of Defense: 
On peasage. (Passed 877 60 3)... ccnccccicdecncaccccusccdecedscchoccnensbanceccentessedbuteéobwnhtipasivhendannennmuahngtenbebalaeaaanen 
eT GOD. és vvidccnconcencntssdconconcucuscnbtisgnsdudentvonventuquedenabdéubhnwnsnedsnesonsiesdbbaneiiesideneiiae eee 
.R. 11713, authorize appropriations for Atomic Energy Commission: 
H 7 motion to add $104,000,000 for construction of linear electron accelerator at Stanford University. (Defeated 128-195)................-.-- 
11713: : 

On passage. 90 B31 60 9)... nnnccdiisonasdiss enctosucesdsoussuindnccdbucdiatiodsnnedunnndusibebinantdinendsinatiamina ica 
DIT, CIE occa ietltnditetiietinimienivtitemnniniige bball dada tisidlashcgin 
SE COR. 6k:iccticboaniieccendcebangeuusigiingaiadlinbimantiiinainta 

PUNE OBIS 5 cis cndin ecto sin ndwictinanduiudintmaksaisnbiditnnkuncsiimenkastiiabmmdabmaamiaidilidinds 
-R. 11510, Mutual Sec . 

On adopting conference ‘report. CPaneed 360 00 196). « sacsbadinddsnccieddewcnsdulicncnnseatpdtapciunimadie 
Quorum call___.....- 

8. 1358, authorize headqu: arters site for Mount Rainier National Park: . 

On pantegs. (Pasded 208 to. 8B) . .ccceccoccscvcccnccnunsccotsecccesddunsndoesebsuséonenacensensbuaetnminniaamasemaael 
QUOTUE OBIE... cocccccacactecadévcnsnnccnsbsaccetinbvonadssbnncedstodgontnabebbdaeieiaainesedssn eee 
QROrtt COll . . . cnccudcnecaccccctcccncestutecavncadeensccscsisndcdischpots nbbacsesensesecieaedssqutenetbhneniiednimeiminen eae 
QUOTE. Call .. .. .coccaccccacecdcunnccossissioaseccwadsaundundentoénngdcassonsnseetessdadncacenisecnaesaababie anne 

ROOTES CBN). nnn ac ccancnancccmuneatenchenedbinducece scheme cnecndtnbestssncenseesuenseabbanedianadninemlimemaeee 
.R. 7155, San Luis Unit of Central Valley project, California: 

On agreeing to amendment. (Passed 214 to 181) . . . 02. nnccccpocccnccccecdcccccccccccccecccencessnededcuccecedeceencunseanssnesesbeonneesene 
H.R. 5, Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1960: 

To "strike enacting clause. (Defeated 160 to 982) ......<cnccacuccasscevcédunnvensibncescedbbiedekstsninakasnbibndnsusae aban Yea. 
E.R. &,.0n passages... (Passed 105 to 198)... ccccsannceccorcecrccnceencecacedccedennenneudbusmeusesceusainanessndiliannesbaiaerae Bias Nay. 

uorum ¢all_._.......... osetia bintenpitieiiamaibeaiasadha ae 
H. Res. 448, rule providing for consideration of H.R. 2331, to establish the Chesapeake and Ohio National Historical Park: 

On agreeing to resolution. (Defeated 184 to 297). . ....<sccoccionsccacnsncsseveitbslspauinésshecadeotianidipensdmnciaeesdamaimmneiammanael «.--| Nay. 
ae: I Na i a aaah Aor aS pa ee siatomssail Present. 
H.R. 12326, public works appropriation bill, 1961: 

Motion to recommit, (Defeated 110 to 204). ....-.----------eenecceceencenacecenneceucececceucennceceese ‘nchisatlindiinenieseiith aed siiceaacedill an«---| Nay. 
H.R. 29898. em pakenns. (Paaned B67 80: 18 iio n 5 nese on ob ska netdedik sie cnanueskinieumcaiaes acini Sieieneda anianainiiniaiiscineionmmeitian: aa 
H. Res. 536, providing consideration of H.R. 10128, Scheol Construction Assistance Act of 1960: 

On agreding 00 resolution. :: (CP nnetd B05 06.80) <.« cavecociccnnatsissacnnssnudneensiinnscdesummetanladbiakadiaiiaaamansiinees casncbligipainta: bmnsidleisaiade SPs 

PUI, TI a isin iss cs asp sibs essere Gianna aasthincaceanah lenin velista weg eee eieaiianaianeiaen ees tihica a tiasince aE sel sin imailesalnaen aid howigianilie cp pnceneeniy tiptineneatalbhapiertnanntiin 
-R. 10128, School Construction Act of 1969: 
Amendment to require that school facilities constructed with Federal assistance be available all students in accordance with 1954 decision of 
Supreme Court. (Passed 218 to 181.) Yea. 
H.R. 10128, Bow amendment to return to States for construction of school facilities 25 percent of taxes collected on every pack of cigarettes sold | Nay. 
within State. (Defeated 181 to 219.) 
H.R. 10128, on committee amendment as amended. (Passed 223 to 177)... --- cn cennnnnnnnccnccececccceneccccccenceeeneeecenececceeseces cieilcagall. ee 
H.R. 10128, motion to recomit with instruction to report back H.R. 12259, the administration bill as a substitute. (Defeated 80 to 319).....-......! Nay, 














May 26 H.R. mm ell passage. (Passed 206 to 180)... radececencedcccewnecccesasasececcrescucsncesasieessndevsscocscerscsountecccsccoonssosansiissgeosesce 
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Quorum bovccacarrewmeecseat A a ce PS Sc DS SDN nisin mnie --<<-} Preseni 
8. 1892, authorize en cee operation, and maintenance, Norman project, —— . 
On amendment relating interest rates applicable proposed projects in Colorado River. (Passed 228 to 123)............... sibsindiiidhienivets --en=--| Nay. 
QUeP UTE CBU acco noc ccn sec ccwnnwrenwccsswcwsworow ere wew ewer ecw cer ere rewesew ewer ewer enne ew eeenecweenacecn cece scone ewes scccscessneceesenesce --«««-| Present, 
a EE. .nnnwenascnsweccusacsecces: abnasescnboboness cocncccastbasasccdeseneacsesccrashecesnes seectendoconnnatssnsceiscsabeassbsosansbooeesonen Present, 
Gs crrtistitpciitcccdccdcdecccwssrsessewerercewceweccccrrocnqeausorouswerecewewrcensccecerescenwcecoesccosecennecncsesenacecossoesebeesin Present, 
PR ee PUtntihndineepdewaia NNT RNiR NTE Cia RNR TTT TORTS TOOTS ERC seen atettanimnnsnipiniwewegsumuaniiea Present, 
—- deewensinnticndmatiin eemedscorce suessoe aiichdiabutinianidnediinienaiatieaiehiniiipaianmanuatiaianpitinegeiniitinentintodinsantipinininipimnmibitdciesevdaiaid Presen’ 
On motion to adjourn. (Defeated 77 to 194) ....... 2222-2222 ne ee eee e eee ew en ee eenne daa tcemescliinctigiplo panies tinencsiaeipisibisNiletllliis i Baal snisclabaiiia Yea. 
pieinitnhneccimnatbnnniines Guidinebenhtibdnpaweertecsoctnavincemneasonbaiscssboseshhepuesesasesivbencebovedsbehneeenidantinemioseney <seeee-| Present, 
Quorum call. ........-.....- a REdivehemiReéncdmewornnenbenat pipe nerNtnEenpSEsHenSeCaNnenananntippaancacsenamatinithitiihaansmnnitiies Present, 
I 0 tii ntieinttincadiebeeteRenen ante -o): ~. enenmecampnreererrenap ens oTenettir wen enntTn nnn pnnee eee pee cemsmaenininiatintiiien <----+-| Present. 
. Res, 550, closed rule on H.R. 12381, Public Debt and Tax Rate Extension Act 1960: 
rn eens Seana... 45 te 20600. 18D)... ncccncccccctucemeceenesoueqecncepeasesuesenencessseiecnequcquessscacees heii a ctemet ---| Nay, 
H.R. 12381, P Debt and Tax Extension Act, 1960: 
On passage. (Passed 228 0 174). ....222.-. 2. on nn een cenecwecencccccccccewcccsnnceeccencesedscowsnnsetuccsesensnaccuce Yea, 
see tou Present. 
= call Present. 
R. 12049, amend National Aeronautics and Space Act of ‘1958: 
@ Se - recommit designed to retain the 1958 provisions regarding property rights in inventions. (Defeated 120 to 269.)_.........-........- Nay. 
orum t. 
call... 
Quorum ¢all .. 


.R. 9883, adjusting rates of compensation 
Motion to recommit. (Defeated 94 to 

























ne rn neness. Cait SURED GRD nd ctbtessscccdiascssetwewendebedscebbecerensccemndbkcrnessierensesemmsabnownensnpmsaassanyaicenscenee Yea. 
Quorum ac eee ndash grieve ohana edicenentiinadiinkdenpeidinl .--«.| Present, 
— Tee smeacaunatinanmnainle nmnnibbiendnadligepeiniiballlingidpebdwaiiiacwiienial wlitkiianait Licinkocnidtinonine «| Present, 
-R. 12619, appropriations for mutual security, ] year 1961: 
On amendment to increase by $200,000,000. (P’ SR Th esiinins enciisehdiceansaalihielpinare cities edition antsienireniinninnmnmatanmpinantaistitinbanaugitii Nay. 
ee, Seemann, | CP ROE BE SORE OS CIA EID oo ccse ee cccenwersitiquws unt neapnstbiemcdetonemmndipaienmndinn wamninee a Giitiamntnlinterasitantoanitnepentienoenteitiis Present, 
UI te iho es ei ederenonn ent kewenncesceebearsonntnccuceseseuraispepesnteedssscsckbnbiiorameonsnaasiséoccescos Present, 
donibinennivetetiots Present, 
Present, 
Present, 
.R. 12580, Social Security Amendments of 1960: os 

Ss  iiaied ob nniailinneplinmecdvabadintioreshastedhyereniansnnocwsedsiannnnnsinehiodgnnen Yea, 
H.R. 12261, Wheat Act of 1960: 

I leche etd cas teevtomenncieerenssneneumeiangic esp eptiidepcnaiinaitie Yea, 
FIR. 29501 om passage. (Deleted 171 60 908) nnn ncn ccn concn cen seen escnececcnenepiccwcesncececneaseesececescceccusccocevesesonssasescencescooese Nay. 
= a ae al i aitieutionipasmmanenemnanibenscn seen ness bs cincmenleashichenmiaseinailcdioaniciladiguiiiimninntpalon ----| Present, 

-R. 10569, and Post Office Appropriations, 1961: 

‘To recede from disagreement to Senate amendment No.6. (Passed 235 to 164)... 2.222.222 n nee n en nnn enn n nen enn wenn enone iciicapesciaipiantaiiel Yea, 
H.R. 12740, Supplemental Appropriations, 1961: 

Eliminate $5,000,000 for Capitol Grounds expansion. (Defeated 141 to 252). .| Yea, 
III aie oe coi dkeniiincnondndodtteuescceuetntiiosansqunseceroscoose: .| Present, 
Quorum Call... 2.2. ecw cc cew we ncn ence neon ee--cccccccccccenncencogcenecessencesesesccececccsceneseecsceecccenecccencccocesennce= . 
8. 1508, regulation of Alaska Railroad: 

ieeesnaia remains etummin, “iene UDO ON eis skids ccsuscacunsbdebibectuaceccesniuanstbctectibesenieiabess pelinnililal Nay. 
HJ. Res. 64S, International Health and Medical nono Act: 

Suspend rules and re: RN iit ie ceccdengranennpesnnnwan 
Quorum call......... é 


On passage. (Passed 197 to 192) 
H.R. 8697, amend District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945: > 
GCPagned B46 to 8B) oo <n. nnn cio icc cece nce setcccwcnccecccccccwccceccnsccccccecncccececcccwescncwsesoccccencnesocsccosccsse Yea. 













.R. 11001, International Development Association: 
On passage. (Passed 249 to 158)__....-.----------- 2-2-2 += nen nnn nen wenn nen en nnn eennnennenne ence neers nenen nn nnnneneneesenasecsesesen= 

H.R. 7903, extension veterans’ guaranteed and direct loan program: 

On passage. (Passed 395 to 1)... 2-2-2. 222-222 nnn een nn nnn newer nnn wenn www ew nnn nena nnn ene e nn nnn nnn nnn ne nnn nennnmennnecenscsce= 

en anandpsacandtadlononccesnanehhectneeesecesbeonnsabensameeseoacanepeaceeooecccesosconpedenasessoqsousies 

.R. 11998, Department Defense appropriation bill, conference report: 

On passage. (Passed 402 to 5)... 212-222-222 22 n nn nn nnn nnn nnn en nnn nen nen nee e en enn nnn nn nn ernn nen nn nenn enn n en nnn nnn nnenenennseeneeooesense= 


.R. 12677, Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1960: 

On amendment to substitute language of H.R. 12853. (Passed 211 to 203.) 2.222122 n nnn nn nn en nnn n anne wane nnn en ne cen e rene nnn neneeeneenen= 
H.R. 12677, as amended: 

On passage. (Passed 341 to 72.) ...-- 222-2 -2-- on nnnn nnn wen nnnnnwwernnnsncene nen enenwee nana nn nn wenn ncn n nn necennnenennennneenennneeenenneneeess= 
H.R. 12311, Sugar Act of 1948: 

On . CE BIG GO Onin cece ected cen esceccccncccseenncncnnsnccceseceusseneseneseeccesscoconcseeseseneencessonsesunsessaseses 
H.R. 9883, adjusting rates of —— for employees of Federal Government: 

passage over veto. (Passed 345 to 69.) 2-222. nn nnn n nn nnn n nnn nnn n ne nnn nnn e wenn nnn eeeenn nnn nee en nnn nneen nn nnennennnnesene 


.R. 8665, Theodore Roosevelt Memorial: 
a torecommit. (Defeated 59 to 308)... - 2-2-2. --nnnn nnn nnnen een nn nen nn ween nena n nnn n ween en nnn ns eween enn nen eneenee= 
. Res. 00 rule on Senate amendments to H.R. 12740, Supplemental Appropriations 1961: 
On agreeing to consider. (Passed 291 to 89) ..-- one een cen w nn wen nnn nn nec nw nen ns een en nnnenenn arene newman nen snnensennnansenanenane= 
H, Res. 596, on Senate amendments to H.R. 12740: 
On adopting. (Panto 257 60 20D) anna nnn nnn nn ccc n connec ewes nnneccencccnccseeconnncecesccesecccecerecewecncosonecocccsncosesescscesesse 
H.R. 2467, payment of relocation allowance by Federal Aviation Agency: 
On committee amendment. (Passed 190 w Ww ctincrtnconsendinat 
H.R. 2467, on passage. (Passed 182 to 167)...........-....------- 


Suspend rules and (Passed 395 Wea cicnrernes oF es aii liedicee SEVEN Ve nt i scdusdibicalaedsie iaiistjecinniedliaiil 


and pass. (Passed 291 to 90)._......... a el eee ae bi alas sisi atitcseinalll slack 
H.R. 9866, establish Federal cultural Service to Guam: 
Suspend rules‘and pass. (Defeated 202 to 151)... -------p-nennncnnecnccnenccenn sane sen enn nnn enw enn n enn e ne nn nen e nnn ennenneenenewenewenen 


oon cee eee eee ee ens eeeaees 
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Footnotes at end of speech. 











H, nee 607, contempt citation: 


288 to 103) 


ao ww eee cee s ese eee eesoceees 


oe we een meee een etn cn eneeeecce. 


ATO Citizens Convention: 
(Passed 
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m passage. (Passed 270 to 130) . .ccconcccccncsedenotenengapeasccuqansebiainenesdisinptlinesernenaséanuadereiaauiinpniemeaadameniimmeniiaial: 
H. Ne. 611, contempt citation: 
@ paasags.. : (Pased SEB 00D)... inn cccoccccncsntsuscnvtdavscctilimetbenininbnnecnctenanitimaniidlpambviaociaasil 
Hee. COE. k. odindcntnidaninunliiinstdocksonmmapncnseshpuntebnannranabdn whéuminminian ais iaininie intimal ieeeiias neal cece 
Res. 587, \. proneene for consideration S.J. Res. 170, U.8. Citizens Convention on NATO; 
On We Seeeeetteoeh,. Cr ented S60 to 90). .cncocpasitinnmenabenlinndestinionncenedinaniiinnitimanis 
8.J. Res. 1; 170, 


eee cee wee ee meso ewecece 


eee ewe nr enene 


Pee een ce cee e ee cece news sewer eseseese= 









Oo EEE 8 ESSE OSES ES OES OAL S SDL ee Se Oe ye 


ee ee eee ee ee ee et 









On adopting conference report. 





Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum 


H.R. 12580, Social Security Act amendments: 

(Passed 368 to 17) 
OOF CBIL,... cnanosacdepepnstinibsatperoce-canatecsennmennninngewene noe tmtns pammneaninoeceninpaamnedninndanine anda iid ni sedenniainhth 
Motion for House to recede and concur with Senate amendment No. 5, Mutual Security Act 
Motion for House to recede and concur with Senate amendment No. 8, Mutual Security Act. 


eee ee ee ee ee 
EERE EEE SESE HEELS OOOO Le Ee Ae ee ee a ak i kk ke ee 
eee ee ee en ee 


eee 


1 In Oregon attending the funeral of the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger. 
8 On leave of absence attending father’s funera! in Oregon. 


The Tragedy of Teenage Drinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a copy of an article which 
the Newark Evening News published on 
Its editorial page on August 26, 1960. 
This article includes the text of a front- 
page editorial written by Managing 
Editor George Rood, of the Burlington 
Daily News, of Burlington, Vt., following 
the tragic death of seven Vermont boys, 
| all under 21 years of age, who were re- 
turning from across the border in New 
York where at least some of them had 
been drinking. 

Mr. Rood has raised once again the 
vital question of the conflict of laws be- 
tween the State of New York, where 
the legal drinking age is 18, and all her 
neighboring States—Vermont, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania—which prohibit the sale 
of liquor to persons under 21. In doing 
s0, he has joined the growing company 
of those who believe that concerted ac- 
tion should be taken without delay to 
seek to persuade, once more, the State of 
New York to take corrective action. 

Mr. Speaker, each year this situation 
gets worse. Each year, more and more 
of our young people are involved in 
tragic accidents, resulting, at least in 
part, from drinking alcoholic beverages 
which are illegal in their own States. 
This is not a problem of concern only to 
Vermont or to New Jersey. It is a prob- 
lem shared by every one of New York 
State’s neighbors. 

It should now bé apparent to all that 
States bordering on New York cannot 
effectively enforce their own laws ban- 
ning teenage drinking as long as New 
York persist in offering convenient hav- 
ens to young people bent on breaking 
those laws. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that has 
concerned me ever since I initiated ef- 





forts in the New Jersey State Assembly,” 





prior to my election to Congress in 1956, 
directed at persuading New York to re- 
vise its drinking age upward. Despite 
the sympathetic response these efforts 
have aroused among a great many resi- 
dents of New York, we have still failed to 
muster sufficient persuassion to accom- 
plish this objective. 

While this is obviously a matter ex- 
clusively within the legal jurisdiction of 
the State of New York, it is equally ob- 
vious that at least five other sovereign 
States have been adversely affected by 
New York’s failure to act. It is on this 
basis that I have continued to interest 
myself in this unfortunate conflict-of- 
laws situation. 

As a step toward obtaining reconsider- 
ation of the problem by the State of 
New York, I have personally appealed 
to Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, requesting 
an opportunity to sit down and discuss 
it with him. I feel confident that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller will view this matter 
just as seriously as we, his neighbors, do. 

I have also suggested to the Governor 
that this may be an area where the good 
offices of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations may be 
useful in seeking agreement among the 
several States concerned. As a member 
of the Commission, I intend to explore 
this possibility further. 

The article and editorial follow: 


WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER, WHY?—-TuatT Is THE 
ANGRY QUESTION ASKED BY VERMONT EpIToR 


(Nore.—New Jersey is not alone in the 
misfortune of being neighbor to a State 
which, despite strong appeals, continues to 
permit liquor sales to 18-year-olds. The 
tragedy spawned by this cupidity is shared 
by adjacent States, even though their own 
legal drinking age is set at 21. 

Last Sunday the violent automobile death 
of seven Vermont boys returning from a lark 
into New York State shocked the Nation, 
just as less sensational but equally tragic 
events have shocked New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and Connecticut over 
the years. The Vermont tragedy sent Man- 
aging Editor George Rood, of the Burling- 
ton Daily News, to his typewriter where he 
hammered out this angry front-page edi- 
torial, “Wholesale Slaughter, Why?”"—as 
meaningful to New Jerseyans as to Ver- 
monters.) 


Shock and sorrow seized the hearts of Ver« 
monters today as funeral arrangements were 
completed for seven Winooski youths, who 
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were killed in a tragic automobile accident 
early Sunday at South Hero. 

To the grief-stricken families of these 
young men go our deepest sympathy. 

What caused this wholesale slaughter on 
the highways? 

Since State police believe no other vehicle 
was involved in the crash; they must weigh 
such probable causes as excessive speed, 
driver’s inattention, weather conditions, me- 
chanical failure, or drinking while driving. 

Investigation is already under way te de- 
termine just what caused the worst auto ac- 
cident in recent Vermont history. 

The victims were returning from Rouses 
Point, N.Y., a popular weekend destination 
for teenagers, when the accident occurred 
at about 3 a.m., Sunday. All seven young 
men were over 18 years of age and under 21, 
according to State police, who say they are 
investigating to see if liquor was involved. 

If drinking in any way contributed to this 
horrible accident, this newspaper contends 
that Vermont and the four other States 
which border on New York State should 
demand that New York revise its drinking 
laws, which now permit the sale of liquor 
to persons 18 years of age or older. 

In recent months, an alarming number of 
afterdark accidents, involving vehicles re- 
turning to Vermont from New York State, 
has been plaguing authorities in communi- 
ties along this State’s western boundary. 

Five States border on the Empire State: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. All five States 
have statutes prohibiting the sale of alco- 
holic beverages to persons under the age of 
21 years. Authorities in these States have 
experienced considerable difficulty due to the 
conflict in drinking laws between their States 
and New York. 

With 18-year-olds permitted to drink in 
neighboring New York State, the volume of 
teenage traffic each weekend between Ver- 
mont and New York is large. This, of 
course, makes the cocktail lounge and night- 
club operators in New York State happy. 
But it torments Vermonters. 

Police investigation may or may not deter- 
mine that drinking played a role in Sunday's 
tragedy. It is nonetheless clear that other 
grim highway accidents in Vermont have 
been caused by this weekend exodus of the 
States teenagers to New York. 

Regardless of what the investigation un- 
veils, this newspaper contends that the time 
has come for the five States bordering on New 
York to take positive action. 

Every kind of pressure conceivable should 

be exerted on New York State officials to 
Urlas choub @ dbatied ta tiie Gunare Gatatee 
laws. 


ing 
_ New York is obviously not unaware that 
the difference in its age and hour regulations 
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for drinking attracts a large number of teen- 
agers to that State. The New York laws are 
on the books. But neighboring States are 
disturbed by the conflict between the New 
York laws and those enforced within their 
boundaries. Many people think the New 
York laws could and should be changed. 
The utter disregard by New York State 
of the conflict of laws with its sis- 
ter States is deplorable. And the oe 
accident toll, which appears linked to 


_ conflict, must be curbed. 


Is the liquor tax revenue in New York 
State so sweet that the collective drinking 
statutes of its neighboring States are to be 
ignored? 

It. is imperative that Vermont's State of- 
ficials join in compact with officials of the 
four other States which border New York 
to formulate a plan of action whereby uni- 
form drinking laws can be enforced in all 
States. 





Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
is a privilege to be able to pay tribute to 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, which, this fall, will celebrate 
its 20th anniversary. 

This organization, which represents 
some 2% million dedicated Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry, has given, and con- 
tinues to give, valuable service in expos- 
ing certain myths about Soviet Russia 
and in proposing concrete ways and 
means to defeat Moscow in the cold war. 

When we think of captive nations, we 
are apt to think only of Hungary, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
other countries not within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of Soviet Russia. 
All too often we forget that within the 
Soviet Union itself are at least a dozen 
captive nations, each with its own his- 
tory and its own culture. 

Of these, the Ukrainian Nation, with 
over 215,000 square miles, is the largest 
in area, and with some 40 million people, 
is the largest in population. 

Because of their fierce spirit of inde- 
pendence and undying love of freedom 
the Ukrainians have been made to suffer 
the most cruel persecutions that the Reds 
could devise. We remember the horrible 
Moscow-made famine of 1932 and 1933, 
in which millions of people died, the mass 
murder at Vinnitsia in 1937, and the vast 
purges and deportations carried out un- 
der the personal direction of Khrushchev 
in the late 1930’s and after the German 
retreat in 1943. 

Despite these unspeakable cruelties, 
the Soviet tyrants have not been able to 
extinguish the spirit of the Ukrainian 
people, and it is in this spirit that the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica carries on the fight to win the libera- 
tion of captive nations throughout the 


world. ° 
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occurred when defense radarmen mistook —— 


NICAP UFO Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ur- 
gent warning by Vice Adm. R. H. Hillen- 
koetter, former Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, that certain poten- 
tial dangers are linked with unidentified 
fiying objects—UFO’s. Admiral Hillen- 
koetter’s request that Congress inform 
the public as to the facts is endorsed by 
more than 200 pilots, rocket, aviation, 
and radar experts, astronomers, military 
veterans, and other technically trained 
members of the National Investigations 
Committee on Aerial Phenomena. 
Among them are Rear Adm. H. B. 
Knowles; Col. Joseph Bryan III, US. 
Air Force Reserve; Lt. Col. Jas. Mc- 
Ashan, USAFR; Lt. Col. Samuel Free- 
man, U.S. Army Reserve, Aviation; Mr. 
J. B. Hartranft, president, Aircraft 
Owners Pilots Association; Capt. R. B. 
McLaughlin, Navy missile expert; 





Mr. Frank Rawlinson, physicist, National © 


Aeronautical and Space Agency; Dr. 
Leslie Kaeburn, space consultant, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; former 
Air Force Maj. William D. Leet, with 
three officially reported UFO encounters 
while an Air Force pilot; Frank Hal- 
stead, 25 years as curator, Darling Ob- 
servatory; Rear Adm. D. S. Fahrney, 
former chief of the Navy missile pro- 
gram; Col. R. B. Emerson, U.S. Army 
Reserve, head of Emerson Testing Lab- 
oratories; Prof. Charles A. Maney, astro- 
physicist, Defiance University; Capt. 
W. B. Nash, Pan American Airways. 

The “NICAP Report on Secrecy Dan- 
gers,” with documented evidence on 
UFO’s, was first submitted confidentially 
to me, and to several other Members of 
Congress, including Senator LYNDON 
Jounson. In a reply to NICAP, July 6, 
1960, Senator Jounson stated that he 
had ordered the staff of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee to 
keep close watch on UFO developments 
and to report on any recent significant 
sightings and the Air Force investiga- 
tions of such sightings. 

Although I have not had time for a 
detailed study, I believe the conclusions 
of these experienced NICAP officials 
should be given careful consideration. 
Certainly their sober evaluations should 
be completely disassociated from the ob- 
vious frauds and delusions about UFO’s 
which unfortunately have been pub- 
licized. The NICAP report is stated to 
be the result of a 3-year investigation— 
its conclusions based only on verified vis- 


On August 20, 1960, NICAP ‘sent me 
the following statement to be added to 
the original report: 

There is a growing danger that UFO’s may 
may be mistaken for Soviet missiles or jet 
aircraft, accidentally causing war. Several 
Air Defense scrambles and alerts already have 


UFO formations for possible enemy ma- 
chines. NICAP agrees with this sober warn- 
ing by Gen. L. M. Chassin, NATO coordinator 
of Allied Air Services: 

“It is of first importance to confirm these 
objects * * * the business of governments 
to take a hand, if only to avoid the danger 
of global tragedy. If we persist in refusing 
to recognize the existence of these UFO’s we 
will end up, one fine day, by mistaking them 
for the guided missiles of an enemy—and 
the worst will be upon us.” 

Today, this danger may surpass the one 
cited in NICAP’s report: That the USSR, 
might spread false rumors that the UFO's are 
secret Red devices which have mapped all 
the U.S. and allied targets and could be used 
as surprise-attack weapons. (Some Ameri- 
cans already suspect hidden fear of UFO's 
as the reason for secrecy.) 

We are sure you will agree it is imperative 
to end the risk of accidental war from de- 
fense forces’ confusion over UFO’s. All de- 
fense personnel, not merely top-level groups, 
should be told that the UFO’s are real and 
should be trained to distinguish them—by 
their characteristic speeds and maneuvers— 
from conventional planes and missiles, This 
is not in effect today. 

Second, the American people must be con- 
vinced, by documented facts, that the UFO’s 
could not be Soviet machines. 


Certainly every Member of Congress 
will agree that any such danger of acci- 
dental war—even if slight—must be 
averted in every possible way. It is also 
important to prevent any unfounded fear 
that the UFO’s are secret enemy devices, 

After discussing the subject with col- 
leagues, I am certain that there is real 
concern by many Members of Congress. 
Without necessarily accepting all the 
conclusions of the NICAP Board of Gov- 
ernors and technical advisers, we are 
convinced that a thorough study of the 
UFO problem should be made. Pending 
such action, I believe that publication of 
the NICAP report will help to reduce the 
dangers cited by Vice Admiral Hillen- 
koetter and the other NICAP officials. 

For those Members desiring to do so 
the previously mentioned confidential 
report can be obtained upon request at 
the National Investigation Committee on 
Aerial Phenomena, 1536 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 





Congressional Investigations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. L. H. Fountarn, of North Caro- 
lina: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(Address by Congressman L. H. Founratn, of 

North Carolina, before the 62d annual 

meeting of the North Carolina Bar As- 

sociation at Myrtle Beach, 8.C., June 16, 

1960) 

I deem ft a high privilege and a great 
honor to be able to speak to you, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues of the North Carolina 


September 2. 
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1960 


; _ Bar Association, on the occasion of our 62d 


annual meeting. 

No experience gives me a greater source 
of pride and joy than that of being and 
meeting with members of my own profes- 
gion, especially those from my home State. 
I am proud of the North Carolina bar be- 
cause I believe it has no peer in any State 
of the Union. ; 

In fact, the longer I am in public life, 
the prouder I am of the legal profession 
and the great part it has played and is still 
playing in building, strengthening, and 
preserving our American way of life. How- 
ever, your president invited me to speak, 
not about our great profession, but on the 
subject of congressional investigations. 

In spite of the prominent coverage being 
given by the press to the travel expenses 
of some congressional committees and in- 
dividual members thereof, I hope we will 
not lose sight of the essential and very 
necessary jobs being performed by congres- 
sional committees; for it is a known fact 
that their hard work results in savings of 
not just millions, but billions of dollars to 
the taxpayers and in greater efficiency of 
governmental operation. 

As chairman of a House Government 
Operations Subcommittee which has the 
responsibility of following our appropriated 
dollars within certain departments and agen- 
cies in the interest of economy and efficiency, 
I am certainly opposed to extravagance or 
waste in the use of public funds by any 
branch of government, whether by means of 
travel expenses or otherwise. 

At the same time, it would be most un- 
fortunate if the kind of criticism contained 
in the press accounts to which I have re- 
ferred were to deter appropriate Members 
of the Congress from making necessary and 
valuable investigative trips. 

I am quite confident that the authors of 
those travel-expense stories, based upon their 
own knowledge of congressional investiga- 
tions, if questioned, would quickly admit 
both the necessity and the value of congres- 
sional committee investigations to the tax- 
payers of America. 

While on this particular subject, let me 
assure you that on the few occasions when 
the subcommittee of which I am chairman 
has found it necessary to travel our hotel 
accommodations and other expenses related 
to our travel have been very modest, and at 
times even austere. 

Although the subject of congressional in- 
vestigations does not today evoke as emo- 
tional and heated a reaction as during the 
83d Congress, investigations by committees 
of the Congress, aside from their costs, are 
still very much in the news and constitute 
a matter of great and continuing impor- 
tance. The use of this investigative power, 
unfortunately, is frequently misunderstood 
and sometimes misrepresented. To better 
understand the role of the congressional in- 
vestigation, perhaps it would be helpful to 
trace briefly the origin and development of 
this institution as we know it today. 

The legislative investigation originated in 
i7th-century England at a time when Par- 
Hament was engaged in limiting the royal 
prerogative and establishing the rule of law. 
In consonance with the English experience, 
the American settlers quite naturally en- 
dowed their colonial assemblies with the 
power of legislative investigation, and this 
tradition was passed on to the new Republic. 

While not explicitly stated in the Consti- 
tution, the power of investigation is generally 
considered to be, and has been so held by 
the Supreme Court, inherent in the legisla- 
tive powers conferred on the Congress by 
article I, section I. 

The investigative powers of Congress were 
asserted for the first time in 1792 when the 
House created a select committee to inquire 
into the disaster of the St. Clair Expedition 
against the Indians, While the power of 
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Congress to investigate has not been seriously 
questioned since the early days of the Re- 
public, the scope of that power has been, and 
continues to be, a matter of some dispute. 

It is interesting to observe that the con- 
cern of congressional investigations has 
tended pretty much to follow the growth of 
our Government and its responsibilities. In 
the early years, investigations were relatively 
infrequent and were concerned mostly with 
the conduct of Government agencies and of- 
ficials. The War Between the States was ac- 
companied by investigations of the con- 
duct of military operations. Then, with the 
extensive development of commerce in the 
1870’s, investigations were directed to busi- 
ness and later to the affairs of the banking 
and financial community. In the 1920’s the 
investigative spotlight was used to expose in- 
stances of national corruption, including 
the infamous Teapot Dome scandal. 

‘The great depression of the thirties, as we 
all know, focused legislative attention large- 
ly on economic problems. This was followed 
in the past two decades by numerous in- 
vestigations concerned with national secu- 
rity and the loyalty of private citizens and, 
more recently, with labor and management 
problems, The recent emphasis of investi- 
gations on the affairs of private individuals 
and groups, along with the traditional con- 
gressional interest in the conduct of public 
agencies and officials, has created concern in 
some quarters about committee procedures 
and the rights of witnesses. : 

What, it might be asked at this point, is 
the purpose of a congressional investiga- 
tion? First, it should be recognized that 
Congress could not legislate wisely without 
first obtaining adequate knowledge of the 
conditions necessitating correction or regu- 
lation. The use of committees to obtain the 
facts, to enable interested parties to be 
heard, and to recommend desirable courses 
of action, is the only practical method of 
operation for a large legislative body. 

Second, and of equal importance, is the 
use of the investigative machinery to check 
on the administration of the laws by the 
executive branch. This is a responsibility 
of the Congress which is performed princi- 
pally by each Chamber’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, of which I am a member 
in the House. The power to investigate is 
an essential tool of the Congress, not alone 
to determine the needs of the various execu- 
tive departments, but also for holding the 
executive accountable for the proper and 
eficient administration of the laws and for 
the prevention of misconduct in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Congressional investigations are ordinarily 
conducted by a committee or one of its sub- 
committees. It may be one of the standing 
committees of the House or Senate or a 
special or select committee created for the 
purpose of making a specific inquiry. The 
standing committees and their powers and 
duties are prescribed by the rules of the 
House and Senate in accordance with the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. A 
special committee, by contrast, derives its 
authority from a resolution which serves as 
the committee’s charter. 

While the Congress great latitude 
for undertaking investigations in connection 
with its legislative function—the Court has 
held that any areas in which Congress can 
properly legislate is an area subject to con- 
gressional investigation *—this power is not 
unlimited. And while the Supreme Court 
has not acted to specifically define these 
limits, it has repeatedly declared that limits 
do exist. The nature of such limits is per- 
haps most clearly expressed in the Quinn 
case * in these words: 





1McGrain v. Daughtery (273 US. 135 
(1927) ). 

Quinn v. United States (349 US. 155 
(1955) ). 
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“The power to investigate, broad as it may 
be, is also subject to limitations, 
It cannot be used to inquire into private af- 


fairs unrelated to valid legislative 

Nor does it extend to an area in which Con- 
gress is forbidden to legislate. Similarly, the 
power to investigate must not be confused 
with any of the powers of law enforcement; 
those are under our Con- 
stitution to the executive and the judiciary. 
Still further limitations on the power to in- 
vestigate are found in the specific individual 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights, such as 
the fifth amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination.” 

The much publicized Watkins case* added 
the caution that “investigations conducted 
for the personal ‘aggrandizement of the in- 
vestigators or to punish those investigated 
are indefensible. There is no congressional 
power to expose solely for the sake of ex- 
posure.” 

In the main, the Court has recognized 
under the separation of powers the author- 
ity and responsibility of the-Congress itself 
to regulate its use of the power of investiga- 
tion. It has been advocated by some ob- 
servers, however, that the courts should re- 
quire the proceedings of a congressional in- 
vestigation to meet the requirements of sub- 
stantive due process. 

There can be no serious questioning of 
the obligation of investigating committees 
to conduct themselves with fairness and re- 
straint. Differences of opinion relate, rather, 
to the nature of the specific procedural guar- 
antees, and the extent to which these should 
be formalized and by whom. 

I am reminded here of the sage words con- 
tained in the Federalist Paper No, 51, which 
is attributed by historians to either Madi- 
son or Hamilton. In advocating the doctrine 
of the separation of powers, the author ob- 
serves: 

“It may be a reflection on human nature 
that such devices should be necessary to 
control the abuses of government. But what 
is government itself but the greatest of all 
reflections on human nature? If men were 
angels, no government would be necessary. 
If angels were to govern men, neither exter- 
nal nor internal controls on government 
would be necessary. In framing a govern- 
ment which is to be administered by mon 
over men, the great difficulty Mes in this: 
you must first enable the vernment to 
control the governed; and in 
oblige it to control itself:” 

What, we may ask, are the essential condi- 
tions for the fair and responsible conduct of 
investigations? While committee procedure 
in general is prescribed by House and Senate 
rules, discretion necessarily plays a large part 
in determining how investigations are car- 
ried on. 

Surely we should expect investigations to 
be conducted in a nonpartisan manner and 
reasonably confined to the matters under 
consideration. Adequate advance notice of 
hearings and their purpose should and is 
now required to be given to members of the 
committee, and active participation even 
encouraged on the part of the minority as 
well as the majority members. I am happy 
to say that in the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, we have never know- 
ingly or consciously used investigations for 
partisan purposes and, as a consequence, the 
subcommiittee’s findings and recommenda- 
tions are usually adopted unanimously. 

I would like to say at this point that the 
responsibility and cooperative attitude of 
the minority members of the subcommittee 
during the 85th and 86th Congresses con- 
tributed substantially to the nonpartisan 
and constructive spirit in which our work 
was carried on. 





* Watkins v. Untted States (354 U.S. 178 
(1956) ). 
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We make it a practice, also, to prepare for 
as thoroughly as possible in order 

to obtain complete and concise information 
for the record without wasting the time of 
witnesses or committee members. The really 
are seldom spontane- 


@onstructive hearings 
ous—they are almost always the result of 


many hours and even weeks or months of 
careful work by the committee 
chairman and his staff. 

Because of the nature and importance of 
the responsibilities assigned to our Commit- 


‘tee on Government Operations, it is one of 


the few House committees which may sit, 
hold hearings, and act without special per- 
mission while the House is in session. This 
authority has been extended also to the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
with the result that committee members 
sometimes find themselves engaged in hear- 
ings or other committee business when the 
roll is called on the floor of the House. Un- 
fortunately, the reason for their absence is 
not always readily apparent to visiting con- 
stituents in the gallery or from examination 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. The subcom- 
mittee has also been granted the authority 
to issue subpenas requiring the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of papers, 
documents, and books in connection with its 
investigations. We have .used this power 
very sparingly. 

Except for a few unusual instances, such 
as when our subcommittee was concerned 
about the possibility of damaging the reputa- 
tion of a witness in a conflict of interest in- 
vestigation, we have made it a practice to 
hold open hearings and to make information 
about our activities freely available. I be- 
lieve strongly that those of us in the Con- 
gress who are chairmen of committees have 
been entrusted with serious and important 
responsibilities and the public has a right to 
know how we are performing them. For this 
reason, most of our hearings and all our re- 
ports are printed and can be obtained by 
interested persons without charge. However, 
the great majority of our citizens learn 
about congressional investigations only 
through news reports. 

By and large, the newsmen who cover 
Capitol Hill do a very commendable job of 
handling a tough assignment. However, the 
pressure of deadlines and the great volume 
and technical nature of committee work 
make it ely difficult for reporters to 
present complex issues clearly and fully. 
Sensational sidelights, unfortunately, some- 
times seem to crowd out more significant 
matters. 

While a legislative investigation differs 
greatly from a judicial proceeding and is 
neither required nor expected to follow court 

I beleve that procedural safe- 
guards for the witness should be adhered to 
as far as is practicable. For example, a 
witness before a committee should 
be permitted to be accompanied by his own 
counsel and should always be given an op- 
portunity to fully state his case for the 
record. An accurate stenographic record 
should be kept of the hearing, with a copy 
made available for the witness’ inspection. 
With respect to television, radio, and photo- 
graphic coverage in the committee hearing 
room, as in the courtroom, the advantage 
of wider news coverage must be balanced 
against the possibility of disrupting orderly 
and dignified procedures. 

While neither the House nor the Senate 
has adopted a rule governing the televising 
of hearings, it appears that a witness may 
effectively object to testifying before cameras. 
In the case of U.S. v. Kleinman (1952) (107 
F. Supp. 407) where the facts indicated that 
a defendant was confronted with “television 
and newsreel cameras, news photographers 
with their concomitant flashbulbs, radio 
microphones, a large and crowded hearing 
room with spectators standing along the 
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walls,” the court held that the refusal of a 
defendant to testify was justified. It should 
be pointed out that it is the policy of the 
Speaker of the House that committee hear- 
ings may not be televised. 

Many of you will recall the widespread 
criticism of congressional investigations that 
Was prevalent not long ago and the various 
measures for reform proposed by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, lawyers, journalists, 
Members of Congress, and others. As a re- 
sult of this public concern, the House 
amended its rules in 1955 in order to clar- 
ify and spell out certain provisions relating 
to committee procedures and the rights of 
witnesses. Included in these amendments 
were a prohibition against one-man subcom- 
mittees, and a statement of the right of a 
witness at an investigative hearing hearing 
to be accompanied by his own counsel. 

In the work of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, we are concerned prin- 
cipally with appraising the administrative 
performance of the Federal departments and 
agencies. This has given rise to a special 
investigative problem that should be men- 
tioned—that of the occasional refusal of a 
Federal department to furnish information 
or records essential for evaluating its work. 
This highly controversial problem of execu- 
tive privilege, however, is much too 
and complicated a subject for inclusion 
in this discussion. 

In closing, I think it appropriate and use- 
ful to recall some words written nearly 2,000 
years ago: “Blame not, before thou has 
examined; understand first and then rebuke. 
Answer not before thou hast heard; in- 
terrupt not in the midst of a speech.” This 
wisdom of the ages might well serve as the 
foundation of a sound policy for all in- 


vestigations. 





Sell 8,000 Acres of Bull Shoals Land to 
Former Owners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, for 3 years now I have been urging 
the Corps of Engineers to release some 
8,000 acres not needed for public pur- 
poses in the Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ar- 
kansas-Missouri, and let private owners 
farm it, or develop it. 

We have had numerous headaches 
over the handling of the agricultural 
leasing of this land; and I have con- 
tended for years that the present Bull 
Shoals land policy is wrong. First, the 
Government should have acquired a 
flowage easement instead of fee title to 
these acres in the first place; second, 
there is no equitable or satisfactory way 
to handle leasing of such land; and, 
third, unnecessary Government. holding 
of these scenic lakefront acres is stunt- 
ing the development of our beautiful Bull 
Shoals area. 

It is important to note that the Corps 
follows a different policy in the Table 
Rock Reservoir area, adjoining Bull 
Shoals. Landowners in the Table Rock 
area were permitted to retain title to 
their lakefront, and granted the US. 
Government only a flowage easement to 


the land that might be inundated by un-- 
usual floods, 

All along, I have pleaded for the corps 
to apply the same land policy to the two 
reservoir areas. Whatever portions of 
the Bull Shoals lakefront that are not 
needed should be sold back to former 
owners who want it. But the Corps has 
steadfastly maintained the position that 
such revestment would not be in the best 
interest of the public. 

We have now had experience with the 
new easement policy applied in the 
Table Rock area; and it is apparent that 
it is far superior to the acquisition-leas- 
ing policy applied to the Bull Shoals area. 

So, on the basis of this new and persu- 
asive evidence, I am renewing our dis- 
trict’s request for the corps to sell back 
excess acres to former owners or their 
heirs or assigns in the Bull Shoals area, 
thereby making the two areas consistent, 

I have today introduced a bill to ac- 
complish this result in a fair and equi- 
table manner. By introducing the bill 
now, we are giving the corps ample time 
to take another look and report back to 
the Congress early next year on the prin- 
ciple of reveatment. 

This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to sell back to former 
owners, their heirs or assigns, such por- 
tions of land in the Bull Shoals area as 
are not required for public purposes. 
Estimates are that some 8,000 acres are 
involved. 

Here is how it would work for John 
Jones, who owned a 400-acre tract in the 
reservoir area, when the Corps of Engi- 
neers were acquiring land for Bull Shoals 
Lake. The corps bought 200 acres, the 
bottomland of the farm, from Jones, 
Jones still farms the upland. But the 
Bull Shoals Lake covers only 100 acres 
of the bottomland bought from Jones, 
The other 100 acres, owned by the Gov- 
ernment as protection against unusual 
flood conditions, is leased for agricul- 
tural purposes to the highest bidder. 

Jones himself would like to farm that 
100 acres of bottom land. He would 
never have sold it to the Government, 
except that they insisted they had to 
have it for the reservoir. : 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to sell back the 100 acres of 
excess land to Jones, the original owner, 
his heirs, or assigns. 

As it is now, Jones runs cattle on his 
upland, has to get an easement to take 
the cattle to the lake for water across 
bottom land he used to farm, and would 
like to farm now but was compelled by 
the Government to relinquish. Yet, the 
Government does not need it and is leas- 
ing it out to someone else to farm. 


Or take this example of John Smith. 
The Government acquired title to Smith’s 
“bluff” land, high above the line where 
the water level could possibly reach. 
Smith would like to build a tourist court, 
if he had a lakefront view. But now, he 
cannot, because Uncle Sam holds the 
most valuable part of his property, the 
lakefront. So, Smith cannot develop the 
property. Yet Uncle Sam does not need 
the lakefront for project purposes. 

Under my bill, the former owner, his 
heirs, or assigns, could buy back this ex- 
cess land for the price the Government 
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paid for it in the first place, plus a fair 
value for any improvements made by 
the Government, minus any damage done 
by the Government and any decrease in 
property values resulting from the terms 
of the resale—such as flowage easement, 
rights-of-way, and so forth. 

The effect of this bill would be to bring 
the Bull Shoals land policy up to date 
with the present policy that the corps 
has applied to the newer Table Rock 
Reservoir. And the new policy is far 
superior to the old. 

First. Under this bill, we would get 
out from under the continual headaches 
of leasing this excess land for agricul- 
tural purposes; second, we would stim- 
ulate development of the Bull Shoals 
lake area through private investment; 
and, third, we would be giving priority 
of purchase to those who deserve it,. the 
original owners or their heirs or assigns. 

I include herewith a letter from the 
Corps of Engineers outlining their objec- 
tions to revestment of this excess land. 
I think this new legislation overcomes 
the corps’ objection regarding “private 
properties adjacent to present reservoir 
boundaries have been developed with 
private capital and sale of this property 
between this development and the power 
pool to other parties would work a hard- 
ship on these private investors.” 

Under my bill, the Secretary is not 
authorized to sell to other parties. He 
could sell only to those former owners, 
their heirs or assigns, who apply for pur- 
chase. 

The matter of depriving counties of 
their share of income derived from agri- 
cultural leases is not a valid objection, in 
my opinion, The tax income to the 
counties from owners who will develop 
the land should more than offset any 
loss in revenue from the discontinuance 
of agricultural leases. 

Again, I urge the corps to reevaluate 
their land policy on Bull Shoals Reser- 
voir. I sincerely hope that what has 
happened in the Table Rock area will 
prompt the corps to support this new 
legislation to make Bull Shoals land pol- 
icy the same as Table Rock land policy. 

I hope we can get this matter to a 
hearing early in the next session, and the 
distinguished chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, assures me that we will have his 
full cooperation. 

Under the unanimous consent, I insert 
herewith a letter from the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers pertaining to this subject: 

US. Army ENGINEER, 
Corps Or ENGINEERS, 
Little Rock, Ark., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. CHaries H. Brown, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: Reference is made to our 
conversation in your office on April 10, 1958, 
concerning the possible revestment of land 
at the Bull Shoals Reservoir project, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, and my interim reply of 
April 15. After having investigated this 
matter in some detail, I am pleased to fur- 
nish. you the following information. For 
comparison purposes, a discussion of the 
acquisition policies at Table Rock Reservoir 
is included. 

The acquisition of land for the Bull Shoals 
Reservoir project was based on a taking line 
blocked out along regular land subdivisions 
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Briefly, this policy provides for the acquisi- 
tion in fee of all lands subject to inundation 
on an average of once in 5 years by “block- 
ing out” a taking line along regular land 


subdivisions or property ownerships below 
this elevation. In the Table Rock Reservoir 
area, this controlling contour for fee acquisi- 
tion is 923 feet mean sea level. The maxi- 
mum controlling elevation for land acquisi- 
tion is established as 936 feet, mean sea level, 
5 feet above the nominal top of the flood 
control pool. Where feasible, the area be- 
tween the blocked-out taking line for fee ac- 
quisition and the maximum elevation subject 
to inundation is acquired by flowage ease- 
ment rather than in fee. 

I would like to point out in this connection 
that in reservoirs such as Bull Shoals and 
Table Rock the extreme ruggedness of the 
topography and the relatively small hori- 
zontal distances between the 5-year flood 
contour and the maximum area subject to 
inundation, in many cases, preclude the tak- 
ing of flowage easements since by the normal 
process of “blocking-out” along regular land 
subdivisions or property ownerships, the area 
to be acquired in fee results in the taking 
of all land necessary for the project. As a 
result, a comparatively small portion of the 
Table Rock Reservoir area is being acquired 
by flowage easement. 

No land in the Bull Shoals Reservoir is 
considered excess to the project needs. How- 
ever, in the event the new land acquisition 
policy were to be applied to the land pre- 
viously acquired for the Bull Shoals project, 
approximately 8,000 acres would ‘be available 
for revestment, subject to the retention of 
flowage easements by the Government on 
that portion below elevation 700 feet, ms 1. 
This action would place the two projects in 
a comparable status insofar as ownership by 
the Government is concerned. I would like 
to point out that some of the larger areas 
in the Bull Shoals Reservoir which were ac- 
quired above the 700-foot contour are public 
domain land which was set aside for use of 
this project by Executive order, and these 
areas would not be subject to disposal in 
the same manner as that acquired from pri- 
vate ownership. : 

With reference to the question of water 
rights in the reservoir areas, the policy which 
is being applied at Table Rock permits the 
landowner to retain an easement across the 
Government-owned land for the purpose of 
furnishing livestock access to the waters of 
the lake, unless granting such an easement 
is contrary to public interest. This ease- 
ment may be reserved at the time the land is 
acquired by the Government. 

Since no such authority existed at the 
time of acquisition of lands in the Bull 
Shoals Reservoir, those landowners who lost 
water rights through acquisition of their 
land were compensated for this loss as a 
part of the severance damage paid them. Of 
course, the agricultural leasing program in 
the Bull Shoals Reservoir area permits lessees 
to occupy the Government-owned land and 
to have access to the waters of the lake as 
&@ part of the leasehold agreement. Livestock 
access to the waters of Bull Shoals lake has 
not been a problem in the Little Rock dis- 





grazing purposes. As you know, 75 percent 
of the income derived from these leases is 
returned to the counties in which the land 
is located. Disposal of the Government- 
owned land at Bull Shoals would considera- 
bly reduce the return to the counties from 
this operation. Many lessees in the areas 
have obtained their leases without competi- 


A. M, Jacosr, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
; District 





Foreign Propaganda and Federal 
Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, in light of the widespread in-. 
terest in the bill H.R. 12753, approved by 
the House on August 22, which would 
amend the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, I call several items to the attention 
of any person who may be interested. 

There were hearings on similar bills, 
H.R. 4105 and §S. 1273, before Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary in the 84th Congress, 2d 
session, July 9, 1956, serial 27. 

Editorials with respect to that bill ap- 
peared in the New York Times on July 9, 
1956, and in the Washington Post on 
July 14, 1956, and a news story in the 
Washington Star on July 10, 1956. 

A complete legal review of the issues 
can be found in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review for March 1959 and 
April 1959, volume 107, Nos. 5 and 6. 

Unfortunately, none of these materials 
were used during the discussion here on 
the floor on August 22. I trust that the 
Members of the Senate or other Mem- 
bers of the House who may be interested 
will familiarize themselves with such 
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material in order that members may 
have more complete background with 
respect to this topic before we are again 
called upon to vote on such legislation. 





Courage for Principles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Spedker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following excerpts from an address 
given by the Honorable James A. Farley 
before the Los Ange'’es Rotary Club in 
July, as reported by Frank Ernest in his 
column in the Nyack, N.Y., Journal 
News on August 25, 1960: 

COURAGE FOR PRINCIPLES 


Former Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley is an outspoken man as everyone who 
knows him realizes. Mr. Farley is planning 
@ business trip abroad, but he'll be back in 
September to take his part in the Demo- 
cratic campaign, as everyone who knows him 
realized he would do. I am sure he would be 
the last one to admit it but, in my book, 
his party has given him some pretty shabby 
treatment in the past and has injured itself 
by so doing to the extent of losing the 1958 
election in New York by refusing to 
consider his bid for nomination as U.S. 
Senator. That isn’t one man’s opinion, 
either. There are a great many people who 
agree with me. But it took more than that 
to shake Mr. Farley’s loyalty to the party 
to which he has contributed so much. 

Just before the Democratic National Con- 
vention in July, Jim addressed the Los An- 
geles Rotary Club and stated that the Na- 
tion is in the middle of its greatest crisis 
since 1776. Now, as then, he said, the ques- 
tion is to be or not to be and therefore it 
is a time for plain talking. And he gave 
the Rotarians some plain talk, in which the 
achievements of the Democratic Party since 
1932 were not neglected. And then he said: 

“However, I consider the great issue to be 
one of nothing less than national survival. 
We shall not survive, nor will we deserve to 
survive, if we desert the basic moral plat- 
form by which this Nation came into ex- 
istence. The men of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of 1776 exemplified those essentials 
of American character to which we ought to 
adhere, if we value not only our lives but 
our sacred honor. 

“By their ideal, an American is a brave 
man. ‘Give me liberty or give me death’ 
could have been spoken by no coward. 
Courage is not only the wise course; it is 
the only course, because there is no place 
for even cowards to hide. 

“By their ideal, an American is also an 
intelligent man. Atomic war is dangerous, 
of course, but no more dangerous to the in- 
dividual than any other war—as the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier proves. Yet there 
are among the American people self-ap- 
pointed Messiahs, who constantly call at- 
tention to the horrors of armed conflict, as 
if George Washington, Robert E. Lee, and 
Ulysses S. Grant were not aware of the de- 
vastation of war. Do these false prophets 
think Bunker Hill was a picnic? Do they 
mistake the Death March from Bataan for 
a@ May-walk? There never was a bargain 
basement price for freedom, as the heroic 
martyrs from the Boston Massacre to the 
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Hungarian Revolt prove. No party and no 
free nation can deliver peace. 

“Further, by the ideal of the Founding 
Fathers, the American is also a man who be- 
lieves in religious freedom. That principle 
condemns a Nazi Party which persecutes a 
Grand Rabbi of Warsaw, of a Pastor Nie- 
mueller as it despises any Communist regime 
that crucifies a Cardinal Stepinac and a 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Now * * * the 
United Nations accuses Red China of geno- 
cide—the systematic killing of Buddhists 
and Buddhist priests in Tibet. Yet there 
are those among us who would urge that we 
consider recognizing Red China, even while 
this massacre is in progress. 

“I have traveled as much abroad as almost 
any man in this party. I, too, value the 
opinion of the world. But I am sure that 
sound policy cannot be based on loss of 
self-respect.” 





Disarmament 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for serious thinking about disarm- 
ament was never more pressing than it 
is today. 

Jerome H. Spingarn has contributed 
many helpful suggestions in this field in 
an interview with Courtney Sheldon 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 1960. 

I append this helpful interview here- 
with: 


Jerome H. Spingarn, research director of 
the National Planning Association’s Commit- 
tee on Security Through Arms Control, who 
has conferred extensively with disarmament 
experts in the United States and Europe, 
explains the committee’s recent demand that 
the U.S. Government establish a permanently 
based body of experts who can come to grips 
with the subject of disarmament, and says 
that “the world’s governments are only be- 
ginning to realize that arms control can 
become an important ingredient of national 
security, and that arms-control negotiations 
are bound to become a central issue in diplo- 
macy.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “The report of your com- 
mittee, Mr. Spingarn, said “We have repeat- 
edly found ourselves at the arms-control con- 
ference table with Jerry-built policies and 
hastily recruited spokesmen.’ Does this 
apply to the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence from which the Soviets walked out?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “Our report showed that 
preparation for all of the major conferences 
of the past decade has been insufficient. We 
said that it isn’t enough to whip up a dis- 
armament proposal for a conference—policy 
planning must proceed regardless of whether 
conferences are going on or not. The great 
need is the development of basic policy. If 
our policy guidelines were clear, negotiating 
proposals would derive easily. Indeed, we 
might well have insisted from the outset 
upon a more realistic frame of reference than 
Mr. Khrushchev's ‘general and complete dis- 
armament’ formulation.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “What did the committee 
mean in its reference to seasoned personnel 
for disarmament negotiations?” 

“We meant that a skillful negotiator must 
know a great deal about the specifics of our 
foreign relations; he must know about 
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military strategy and technology; he must 
Know about previous negotiations; he must 
know the problems of other powers; and 


he must have abundant patience and tact, — 
He must have expert backstopping at home, 


We pointed out that we have too frequently 
brought men in cold from private life, edu- 
cated them, and then replaced them after 
their education had been completed. 

“In the recent 10-nation conference our 


delegation chief was Frederick Eaton. He 


had demonstrated brilliance as a private 
lawyer, but he never before dealt with dis- 
armament and he never previously worked 
in any of the Government departments 
concerned. Further, we feel that the State 
Department’s tendency to create diplo- 
matic generalists is often a source of weak- 
ness in a field such as arms control where 
such a high degree of knowledge and 
specialization is required. 

“It means that a man who has acquired 
his seniorty in South African affairs can 
outrank a delegation colleague who has 
years of solid experience in arms control.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “How does your criticism 
apply to the nuclear test ban negotiations?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “We have some very able 
men working on this problem, but our efforts 
have been hampered by the lack of perman- 
ent technical staff in the disarmament area 
and by the failure of the administration to 
resolve disputes between conflicting depart- 
ments. Our negotiators lack channels of 
communication to the source of decisions.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “The President is the key to 
the situation?” 

Mr, Spingarn: “In the disarmament area, 
policy can be effectively created only by per- 
sonal decisions of the President. These 
problems cannot successfully be delegated 
because they cut across the jurisdiction of 
several key departments of Government. In 
exercising his authority to make decisions, of 
course, the President must rely on staff 
work. An adequate staff for policy plan- 
ning would present the President with all of 
the alternatives and with their implications.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Now where would such a 
staff be located?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “In the NPA paper we gave 
several alternatives. We pointed out that 
this work could be in the State Department, 
particularly if the President wished to place 
heavy reliance on his Secretary of State. 
It could be in the Department of Defense, 
which now has more men working on this 
subject than any other department and 
which could find money for it most easily, 
but it would probably be considered almost 
@ contradiction in terms to put disarmament 
planning in a military department. 

“Another possibility is to create a special 
Office in the Executive Office of the President. 
This would be something like the Stassen 
operation, but would be different in that it 
would not have a negotating function and it 
would not have a public information func- 
tion. Those two functions got Harold Stas- 
sen into trouble. In the Executive Office, 
it could help resolve differences between de- 
partments more successfully than a State 
Department staff could do. 

“Another alternative which has been sug- 
gested is a ‘peace agency.’ The NPA com- 
mittee took no position on these alternatives. 
A strong President will put a staff of this 
kind where he wants it. We did emphasize 
that a staff of this kind must have a very 
close relationship to the President, because it 
must help him decide arguments between 
major departments of Government.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “We have been confronted 
wtih disarmament problems to some degree 
in most post-World War II years. What has 
prevented progress?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “We have been living with 
the hope that complete disarmament could 
be achieved overnight through a simultane- 
ous act of will in all nations, and that 4 
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zs new era of perfection would arrive overnight. 


We are to realize that this isn’t 
going to happen. We have to start from 
where we are. 

“On the other hand, the world’s govern- 
ments are only beginning to realize that 
arms control can become an important in- 
gredient of national security, and that arms 
control negotiations are bound to become a 
central issue in diplomacy. Thermonuclear- 
rocket systems cannot produce stability un- 
less there are some controls, and realistic 
officials are beginning to comprehend this.” 

Mr, Sheldon: “Senator Humpnrey’s Senate 
subcommittee certainly has been doing some 
prodding in this area.” 

Mr. Spingarn: “Senator HUMPHREY was one 
of the very first to take arms control seri- 
ously and to persuade important people—in- 
ciuding diplomats, scholars, and other na- 
tional leaders, to study it scientifically and 
objectively. Unfortunately, there are still 
some Members of Congress who do not take 
arms control seriously, as exhibited recently 
by the fact that the House knocked out a 
Department of State request for funds for 
research in this field.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Is Russia well prepared for 
disarmament conferences?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “Russia is well prepared in 
one sense, but not in another. Its diplo- 
matic teams are composed of men who are 
experienced in arms, arms control, and Amer- 
ican affairs, who are veterans of the confer- 
ence circuit. On the other hand, Russia is 
frequently ill prepared because it tends to 
overdo the propaganda game and rigid dic- 
tatorship makes it prone to blunder, as it did 
when’ the Russians stupidly walked out of 
the 10-nation conference last week without 
even giving Mr. Eaton a chance to read the 
document he had just carried back from 
Washington.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Do you detect any more 
seriousness in recent Soviet proposals?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “I detect great seriousness 
in the Soviet effort to obtain a nuclear test 
bari, but I have always found it hard to 
believe that the U.S.S.R. honestly believed 
that ‘general and complete disarmament’ was 
@ negotiable objective. We are greatly ham- 
pered in our efforts to know what Russians 
think and what they do not think by the 
fact that theirs is a closed society, in which 
dissenting opinions, or embryonic ideas, are 
not freely published.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Do you think we should 
begin another disarmament conference 
soon?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “I should hope that we 
could begin to discuss problems of arms con- 
trol through normal processes of diplomacy, 
so that the next conference would proceed 
on & more precise understanding of common 
objectives. It is a rather shocking thing 
that.the 1 mile between the Soviet Embassy 
and the State Department is so seldom trav- 
eled, while there are so many spectacular 
round trips of functionaries, experts, clerical 
assistants, file cabinets, journalists, and TV 
cameras.” 





Area Army Reserve Program at Amherst 
USAR Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
28, 1960, I had the privilege of reviewing 
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the activities of the area Army Reserve ' 


program at the Amherst USAR Center, 
100 North Forest Road in Williamsville, 
N.Y. 

Lt. Col. Ellsworth C. Davis, Buffalo 
subsector commander, presented the 
overall picture on area reserve facilities, 
and Col. Walter S. Walls, commanding 
officer of the 338th General Hospital, a 
Buffalo Reserve unit, explained the role 


of the professional man in the Reserve - 


program. , 

In a discussion of the General Hospi- 
tal’s 2-week training program at Camp 
Drum, N.Y., where it operated a field- 
type hospital under tentage, I realized 
that with the ever-present threat of war 
and surprise attack which exists today, 
the military preparedness of our country 
depends more than ever before upon the 
yeadiness of our Reserve Forces. I feel 
very strongly that the Army Reserve 
must be maintained in a state of training 
that will allow it to be ready for employ- 
ment in an emergency with the least 
possible delay. Based on what I saw of 
this training in my immediate area, I feel 
that this program is being maintained at 
@ maximum level at the present time, and 
that the individuals participating are 
making a worthwhile and patriotic con- 
tribution to the Nation’s preparedness. 

I also had occasion to observe the 
awarding of a commendation ribbon to 
Maj. Don T. Edgmon, Regular Army ad- 
viser to the Reserve program, for his 
outstanding performance of duty in 
Korea, by Col. Dennis J. McMahon, com- 
mander of the northern New York sector. 
Major Edgmon also received a letter of 
appreciation from headquarters, Repub- 
lic of Korea Army, signed by Yo Chan 
Song, lieutenant general, Chief of Staff. 





Reduction in Hospital Services 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, at their 
annual convention, members of the 
Montana Department, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, expressed their concern 
over the reduction in both hospital serv- 
ices and facilities for our war veterans. 

As a member of DAV, I call the follow- 
ing resolution to the attention of my 
colleagues: 


Ever since the end of World War I, the 
question of proper hospital facilities for our 
disabled veterans has been a burning issue. 

The efforts of our political Government, 
particularly the executive branch, to reduce 
hospitalization of veterans in veterans’ hos- 
pitals has resulted in a tightening of the 
conditions under which hospitalization will 
be granted. According to the public press 
the desire of the present administration is to 
abolish the special Government facilities for 
hospitalization of veterans and place them 
in the same catagory as our indigent civilian 
population, thus removing the veterans from 
the status which the men who have sacrificed 
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pitalization is greatly reduced and the num- 
ber of veterans in private hospitals, at their 
own expense, has greatly increased because 
of restrictions upon hospitalization, includ- 
ing inadequate staff personnel, the general 
attitude of the Veterans’ Administration, un- 
der pressure from Washington, and the pub- 
licity of the movement of the powers that 
be toward further reductions. 

The present facilities are rated by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as 262 authorized beds 
and 199 rated as operating beds. 

These figures are neutralized by the fact 
that the hospital is understaffed, under re- 
ductions made by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion during the past few years until the 
staff is not sufficient to care for more than 
the present load. 

The reduction of the proposed capacity of 
the new hospital to 200 beds and the further 
reduction to 160 is either based on the false 
promise that the more veterans, the less 
hospitalization, or a deep-seated determina- 
tion on the part of the executive branch of 
the Government in Washington to gradually 
deprive the veteran of special Government 


» hospital facilities: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Montana, in conven- 
tion assembled at Butte, Mont., on June 2, 
3, and 4, 1960: 

1. That we resent the proposed reduction 
of the hospital facilities at Fort Harrison, 
Mont., below the present supposedly avail- 
able beds. 

2. That the hospital at Fort Harrison 
should be staffed sufficiently to accommo- 
date patients to the full extent of the avail- 
able beds. 

3. That restrictions upon hospitalization 
should be removed so that veterans who 
cannot afford to pay the current high costs 
of hospital service and medical attention 
would be accorded the facilities of the vet- 
erans’ hospital. 

4. That the least that can be done, par- 
ticularly by a country as rich as the United 
States, for the men who have sacrificed their 
interests in its defense, is to provide, at its 
expense, hospital and medical care for dis- 
abilities, service connected or not, requir- 
ing hospitalization; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed to the Members of Congress, from 
the State of Montana, to the President of 
the United States, to the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives in Congress; to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and to such 
other officials as may be directed by the de- 
partment commander. 
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Report to the People of the 14th District 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I again take this opportunity of 
reporting to my constituents, the people 
of Berks County, the 14th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT 


This report summarizes my activities 
during the 86th Congress, the position I 
have taken on important issues coming 
before the Congress, and the record of 
the Congress itself. It supplements my 
radio broadcasts, news reports and 
newsletters. 

History will record that this Congress 
has worked under extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances to draft laws which would 
best meet the urgent needs of the Amer- 
ican people and survive the threat of a 
veto. A working coalition between con- 
servative Democrats and the Republican 
minority combined to develop control 
over the legislative output. Liberal 
hopes to legislate on the problems of un- 
employment, sluggish economic growth, 
high interest rates, urban blight, social 
security, and the crucial medical prob- 
lems of the aged, were put aside. 

The President’s veto threat hung 
ominously over the Congress throughout 
its deliberations and was often employed 
to cut the substance from worthwhile 
measures. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Frustrated in efforts to obtain the leg- 
islative strength ‘to pass a worthwhile 
medical care program for the aged as a 
part of social security coverage, Congress 
was forced to accept a compromise which 
merely increased the Federal share of 
medical care provided by the States to 
the indigent and to the needy aged. 

Social security recipients, who must 
work to survive while in retirement, will 
gain a slight advantage from a new pro- 
vision in which the earnings limitation is 
raised from $1,200 to $1,500 annually un- 
der a complicated formula. For every 
$2 earned over $1,200 up to $1,500, the re- 
cipient will lose $1 of benefits. If he 
earns over $1,500, he will lose $1 of bene- 
fits for every $1 earned. This provision 
eliminates the former language under 
which a recipient would forfeit a month’s 
pay if he earned $1 additional. -Another 
section of the new law removes the age 
limitation on eligibility for total dis- 
ability. 

The 1960 changes in the social security 
program are only a small part of the 
tremendous work that must be done to 
bring the social security program up to 
date. In improving medical benefits for 
the indigent, the legislation serves to 
provide them with better medical serv- 
ices than the thrifty, low income, near 
indigent can afford. The new Congress 
must make it possible for all recipients 
of social security to qualify for health 
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‘benefits in retirement as a matter of 
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steps must be taken to substantially in- 
crease the limitations on allowable in- 
come to permit a decent standard of liv- 
ing in retirement. Steps must also be 
taken to reduce the retirement age of 
men and women to 60 years. 

BALANCED BUDGET MYTH 


Much has and will be said about the 
balanced budget which was achieved in 
fiscal 1960. Completely obscured to the 
public will be the fact that during the 
past 8 years, $29.4 billion have been 
added to the Federal debt. 

It: may be entirely coincidental that 
budget surpluses occurred in fiscal 1956, 
1957 and 1960, conveniently for the na- 
tional elections involved. .The 8-year 
total gives the true picture of a debt 
increase of more than $29 billion. 

In analyzing the fiscal operations of 
the Government, the American people 
should also be aware of the fact that the 
surplus for fiscal 1960 was in no small 
part due to the extraordinary contribu- 
tion to the Federal treasury by the so- 
called “independent” Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

In fiscal 1959, when the nation was 
facing a $12%2 billion deficit, the bank 
could only make a $491 million contribu- 
tion. In 1960, however, this contribution 
was multiplied to $1,093 million. Thus, 
in order to balance the budget for fiscal 
1960 and in order to show a political 
surplus, the Treasury had to call on the 
Federal Reserve Board to double its pre- 
vious contribution. At the same time, 
heavy defense spending was deferred un- 
til July 1, 1960, the beginning of fiscal 
1961. 

When the true circumstances are 
brought to light, the 1960 “balanced 
budget” will prove to have been a fraud 
on the American people. 

TAXES AND LOOPHOLES 


The burden of State, Federal, and 
local taxes has become one of the most 
critical problems of our times. During 
recent years, State and local taxes have 
risen sharply to provide our growing 
population with better highways, better 
schools, and better cities. 

Criticism has been directed toward 
Federal expenditures, most of which are 
spent for the national security. The 
great Federal debt of $289 billion results 
principally from, the unpaid balance 
due on the cost of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. It is regrettable 
that wartime profits were not adequately 
taxed at that time. It is also significant 
that the debt was increased by almost 
$30 billion during the past 8 years. This 
resulted more from tax loopholes created 
by the Revenue Act of 1954 than -it did 
from the high cost of the Korean 
conflict. 

Most Americans fail to recognize that 
of the total Federal expenditure of over 
$77 billion in fiscal year 1960, almost $42 
billion were spent for national defense, 
$3 billion for the foreign aid program 
which related to the national security, 
$2% billion for atomic energy develop- 
ment and research, $54 billion for the 
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cost of services to veterans, present, past, 


and future. In addition, $9.2 billion 
were spent in fiscal 1960 to pay interest 


on the Federal debt. which had almost | 


doubled from $5.8 billion in 1952 because 
of administration policies which favored 
more return on the dollar to the lenders. 

Therefore, after $54 billion had been 
spent on the farm support program, 
slightly over $10 billion remained for all 
of the other important functions of the 
Federal Government including its fre- 
quently criticized welfare programs. 

In my judgment the American people 
cannot expect any substantial Federal 
tax reduction until our Nation’s leader- 
ship can develop foreign policies which 
can permit a reduction in the costly pro- 
gram of national defense and the fre- 
quently wasteful program of foreign 
spending. If world conditions could 
have permitted a $10 billion reduction in 
defense spending, the Nation would have 
been on its way to debt reduction and a 
more secure domestic economy. 

As long as our Nation faces an angry 
and upset world and contributes to this 
international delinquency, there is little 
hope for Federal tax reduction. For this 
reason, I have diligently opposed tax 
loopholes and resisted tax favors for 
special groups. 

PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 

Personal diplomacy which character- 
ized American foreign policy for the 
past 8 years provides headlines and 


glamour for its participants, but seldom™ 


in history has it proven to be a capable 
substitute for positive policies of state 
developed in orderly process. 

The personal magnetism of the Presi- 
dent operating with firmly established 
policies of state could not stem the tide 
of bitterness developing against Amer- 
ica. 

Throughout the world people pray for 
a stable peace and the machinery which 
can insure it. Our policy of support- 
ing friendly dictators has lost us other 
worthwhile friends. Our belated aware- 
ness of the plight of the Latin American 
Republics now threatens inter-American 
solidarity. 

American foreign policy has too often 
and in too many places been associated 
with American investment for high and 
quick profits. It is no surprise that our 
official representatives should be jeered 
and even stoned in Latin American 
countries, when American funds find 
their way into investment at fantastic 
interest rates which range from 20 per- 
cent in Peru, 24 percent in Chili, to 36 
percent and 40 percent in Brazil and 
Argentina. Such exorbitant rates of 
interest in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, can do this Nation a grave 
disservice which no “policies of state” 
can correct. 


If we are to return to our former po- JF 
sition of world leadership, we must re-. 


affirm our devotion toward world peace, 
make manifest our concern for the un- 
derdeveloped, the underprivileged, the 
suppressed, the neglected, the forgotten 
people, who constitute most of the popu- 
lation of the world. Dollar diplomacy 
must give way to human diplomacy. 
Dollar profit alone has no place in this 
program. “Good will” can help our Na- 
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tion much more. The reconstruction of 
our foreign policy must be the No. i 
goal of a new administration. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


American superiority is unquestioned 
in many fiields. The atomic submarine 
and the great polar adventures it has 
made possible are unexcelled. The U-2 
incident proved American ingenuity of 
world observation by “man in flight.” 
The development of rocket warfare, 
however, raises serious doubt about the 
usefulness of big Navy carriers and the 
effectiveness of expansive military bases 
throughout the free world. - 

The bitter fact is that the defense lag 
in America has resulted mainly from ad- 
ministration policies. Defense contracts 
have frequently been let to provide eco- 
nomic stabilization for industry rather 
than to fulfill essential defense needs. 
Large production contracts were re- 
peatedly granted for obsolete military 
hardware, when production should have 
been halted with the development of the 
prototype weapon. Billions of dollars of 
this obsolete military hardware have 
been shipped to our bases abroad and to 
our allies in the free world, frequently 
to remove. the stockpiles of obsolescence 
from the American scene. 

The deterioration of leadership in the 
Department of Defense is the most tragic 
circumstance of all. In this special area 
we had the right to expect the most from 
our President, particularly in view of his 
military experience. In this field, where 
the greatest economies and efficiencies 
could have been effected, America has 
been let down. The high office of Secre- 
tary of Defense has been passed around 
as though it were a smalltown post- 
mastership. It is inconceivable that 
anyone could have -eccupied this vital 
position without an unflinching obliga- 
tion to see the job through the Presi- 
dent’s term or terms. How can respon- 
sible administration result when there 
have been three different secretaries and 
eight different deputy secretaries as- 
signed to this task, each with his own 
policies, each with his own set of ad- 
visers, each with his limited experience. 

OVERHAUL NEEDED 


The complete overhaul of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is of the highest prior- 
ity. The head of the Department should 
under all circumstances pledge to re- 
main at his post as long as he is needed 
by the Executive who appointed him. 
The continuity of command decisions 
must not be interrupted. Wasteful prac- 
tices and procurement must be abolished. 
Contracts must be granted competitively 
under procedures established by law 
without abusing the privilege of suspend- 
ing proper laws through an emergency 
declaration which has characterized 
procurement during the past 8 years. 

Such production as is needed must be 
carried on at the lowest possible cost to 
the taxpayer, using publicly owned 
plants and facilities as are available. 
Emphasis must be upon such defense 
procurement as is truly needed for the 
defense of America, rather than for the 
stabilization or the profit of giant mo- 
nopolies friendly to the administration. 
Furthermore, the $44 billion spent 
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by the Federal Government in research 
and development which has considerable 
civilian value, should be made available 
to all of the productive forces of Amer- 
ica. It is not the private property of 
the defense contractor who is ade- 
quately compensated for this work. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

I have introduced bills to raise social 
security benefits, lower age requirements 
to 62 for men and 60 for women, and to 
make disability benefits available re- 
gardless of age. 

My proposals called for improvements 
in the Railroad Retirement Act, health 
benefits for retired postal and Federal 
employees, and legislation to encourage 
the hiring of middle-aged and older 
workers. 

Other bills I have introduced were to 
prevent wholesale abandonment of pas- 
senger train service, to limit publishers’ 
second-class mail subsidies, and to ex- 
pand the public health training program. 

Some of my proposals were. approved 
and passed by Congress. Others were 
enacted in compromise form. Those 
which were not approved were given con- 
sideration which improved chances for 
favorable action in the near future. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


I have served on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the 
Committee on House Administration. 
The Commerce Committee has wide 
jurisdiction over transportation, com- 
munication, public health, railroad re- 
tirement, and matters affecting Federal 
regulatory agencies. I am also a mem- 
ber of the Health and Safety Subcom- 
mittee. 

BOOSTING BERKS 

Berks Countians are particularly in- 
terested in the many Federal projects 
and programs in our area, all of which 
directly benefit our local economy and 
eur people. 

Each month an estimated 25,285 
Berks County residents receive social 
security benefit checks totaling $1,653,- 
111. Thousands more receive railroad 
retirement benefits and veterans’ pen- 
sions. Unemployment compensation 
also helped several thousand unem- 
ployed Berks workers and their families. 

Federally guaranteed home loans have 
been obtained by many Berks residents. 
Small business loans have been made to 
@ number of firms to improve and ex- 
pand their business. Requests for help 
for industry in Berks County have had 
my full cooperation. Planning and con- 
struction work on several federally as- 
sisted highway projects has moved 
forward. 

In Reading, the Walnut Street urban 
renewal project has become a reality, 
while the Cherry and Court Streets proj- 
ects are moving ahead in their planning 
stages. The Reading Housing Author- 
ity’s aged housing project has been 
started. All are being assisted by Fed- 
eral funds. The new $650,000 Naval and 
Marine Corps Training Center in Read- 
ing has been opened, while a National 
Guard Armory in Kutztown has been 
constructed. Two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars in Federal funds 
will go for construction of a new termi- 
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nal building at the Reading Municipal 
Airport. 


A number of Berks’ townships and 
boroughs have received Federal funds 


contract and subcontract work. 
ECONOMIC GROWTH CURBED 


Administration fiscal and curtailment 
policies slowed down our rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Meanwhile, inflation has 


The cost of living has risen to a record 
high. Two recessions have wasted irre- 


fering to millions of families. The legal 

requirement to promote “full employ- 

ment and an expanding economy” has 

been ignored by the administration. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Congress enacted a civil rights bill 
aimed at safeguarding the voting rights 
of all Americans, the second civil rights 
measure in the past 3 years. Republi- 
cans, refused to assist liberal Democrats 
to bring the legislation to the House 
floor after it was stalled by the Rules 
Committee coalition. They teamed up 
with Southern Democrats in an effort to 
water down or block the bill which was 
finally passed. 


Congress again overrode administra- 
tion objections and increased funds for 
health and medical research to find the 
cure for such killing and crippling dis- 
eases as cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
and mental illness. Congress extended 
the Hill-Rhodes Act to step up training 
of needed public health doctors, nurses, 
and engineers. Congress passed my pub- 
lic health bill, H.R. 6871 shortly before 
adjournment. 


For the second time in 3 years Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed legislation to 
help distressed economic areas to help 
themselves solve the problem of chronic 
unemployment. Many of these dis- 
tressed areas are in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, New England, and 
other parts of the country. 

In this instance as in others, the veto 
power of the President prevented Con- 
gress of meeting this important problem 
of economic distress. 

I supported and voted for this impor- 
tant area redevelopment legislation, of 
vital concern to Berks County and other 
areas of Pennsylvania. 

AVAILABLE FOR MEETINGS 


This report obviously cannot discuss 
each of the measures mentioned in much 
detail. Other issues before Congress 
have not been dealt with because of 
space requirements. As in past years, I 
again welcome the opportunity to appear 
before any group in Berks County to 
speak and answer questions on any issue 
which may be of interest. Contact my 
office in the Reading Post Office Building 
with any such request or on any other 
matter with which you are concerned. 
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Price Support for Milk and Butterfat 


SPEECH 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
‘The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (S. 2917) to establish 
&@ price-support level for milk and butterfat. 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Chairman, on this last 
day of the session we are considering a 
farm bill which will give some assistance 
in helping the farmers who need assist- 
ance so desperately. This bill will raise 
dairy price supports from $3.06 to $3.22 
per hundredweight. This level of price 
support serves to raise the floor under the 
market for the market price of milk is 
presently higher than this figure. How- 
ever, this will effectively raise the floor 
level and in this manner serve to sta- 
bilize the dairy industry at a higher price 
level and for this urgent reason this bill 
should be enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, the farm situation is so 
critical in the Midwest that farm auc- 
tioneers are already booked up months 
ahead. They are going to sell out the 
family farmers who have struggled so 
valiantly against the harsh economics of 
increasing production at lower prices. 
This philosophy which has been espoused 
and practiced by the Republican admin- 
istration has brought economic ruin to 
many of our farm people. This I say is 
cruel treatment to some of the finest of 
American citizens. I am told that in 
some communities up to 25 percent of the 
family farmers are going to be liquidated. 
This is a great tragedy. It is a useless 
and a needless tragedy. It need not have 
happened and it should not have hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere hope 
that Preisdent Eisenhower will sign this 
bill. It is the last opportunity the Presi- 
dent has to redeem, if in such a small 
way, the glowing campaign promises 
which he made while a candidate for 
office in 1952. In 1952 Mr. Eisenhower 
promised 100 percent of parity in the 
marketplace by pledging himself to the 
continuation of the 90 percent supports. 
We know that during the eight sessions 
of the Congress Mr. Eisenhower has 
never lived up to any of the promises 
he made to the farmers of America. But 
now, as one of his last official acts of 
signing farm legislation he has this op- 
portunity of doing a little for the Amer- 
ican farmers who are engaged in dairy- 
ing. : 

But if Mr. Eisenhower vetoes this bill, 
as he has vetoed five other farm bills, 
he will have a record of 100 percent 
against our farmers. It will prove that 
what he said earlier this year about re- 
laxing his demands on farm legislation 
were just so many words spoken in the 
arena of politics. 

Mr. Chairman, our farmers cannot af- 
ford the luxury of having their liveli- 
hoods cast about as the whim of politics 
may choose. Our farmers need assist- 
ance. They need assistance in balanc- 
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ing production at a fair price so that 
their families can live as first-class citi- 
zens. It is not fair that the American 
people should expect the farmers of our 
land to subsidize the grocery bill forever. 
The American farmer deserves the best, 
but he has been receiving only crumbs. 
By passing this bill and by the President 
signing this bill will be a step in the right 
direction, 





Assistance in the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 





SPEECH 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time because there are one or 
two points I wanted to make in connec- 
tion with this legislation and a few ques- 
tions I would like to ask the Chairman 
of the Committee. From the examina- 
tion that I have made of our foreign 
aid program all over the world, I have 
learned that we have made so many mis- 
takes in administration, we have lost so 
many friends, that I hoped we would 
give greater attention to our activities 
in Latin America, to strengthen Western 
hemispheric ties and to establish a 
stronger democracy in the Americas. 

In the debate here today, we have 
talked about sending our representa- 
tives to Bogota with an indication of 
congressional intent. Even without this 
legislation, they will go to Bogota with 
congressional intent clearly indicated be- 
cause we have the mutual security pro- 
gram and its many provisions already in 
use or available for use. 

I strongly support increased American 
aid to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. In a recent foreign policy 
address in my district, one of the main 
suggestions I made for improvement in 
our foreign aid program was that we 
should place primary emphasis on the 
development of the Western Hemisphere 
so that it can be economically inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient, permitting 
us to present a cohesive force of free 
peoples as democracy’s answer to Com- 
munist slavery. 

The bill which we are considering to- 
day contains a statement of policy for 
which I commend the Committee. I am 
disturbed, however, about section 2, 
which provides for an authorization of 
$500 million. I do not know how much 
will be needed for an adequate program 
in Latin America, and there is not any 
evidence that anyone else has factual 
knowledge to support any particular fig- 
ure. What concerns me most is the fact 
that the administration apparently feels 
that a statement of policy must be ac- 
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companied by a definite dollar figure in 
order that our Latin American neighbors 
may be convinced of our sincerity. If 
this be true, it is indeed a sad commen- 
tary on the respect with which we are 
regarded. Is the ghost of dollar diplo- 
macy haunting us even in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

The report from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee states that they have been 
assured that the executive branch will 
not request appropriation of these funds 
until “comprehensive programs for their 
use have been worked out.” In the ab- 
sence of such programs, I question the 
wisdom of even authorizing such an ap- 
propriation, since we have found from 
past experience that earmarking of 
funds almost automatically leads to 
hasty, wasteful expenditures. 

Once we have approved this authori- 
zation, we might as well face the fact 
that when we convene next year we will 
be asked to appropriate funds under it 
for any purposes to which the adminis- 
tration has in the meantime committed 
American support, whether we like them 
or not. 

We will be told that as a result of this 
authorization the Latin American coun- 
tries have been led to believe that $500 
million will be appropriated, and if we 
do not appropriate that amount our 
southern neighbors will consider it a 
breach of faith. 

Let any who feel this is an overstate- 
ment analyze the position in which we 
find ourselves today. We are told that 
we have to pass this bill because of what 
the Latin American countries have been 
led to believe by the administration and 
that a failure to pass the bill will cause 
resentment among Latin American 
countries and a resulting loss of Ameri- 
can prestige. 

Step by step, then, we are led along 
the path beyond the point of no return. 

In the past it has been established that 
the earmarking of funds in advance of 
detailed plans for their use has led to 
expenditures that were neither worth- 
while nor economically sound. In those 
cases we were speaking of earmarking 
of appropriated funds. In this case, 
however, the administration has ear- 
marked $500 million for Latin America 
not only before appropriation, but even 
before authorization, and now—today— 
we are told that we have to approve this 
extra-legal action or the foreign policy 
of the United States will suffer. I believe 
this constitutes a serious usurpation by 
the administration of a function which 
belongs to the Congress. There ought to 
be some way to stop administrative per- 
sonnel from putting the Congress in this 
position. 

Let me ask the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
[Mr. Morcan] why it is necessary, in this 
bill, to authorize an additional $500 mil- 
lion at this time. Why can we not use 
existing mutual security funds? 

Mr. MORGAN. First I would like to 
explain to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee is not claiming any credit for the 
statement of policy. The statement of 
policy was offered in the other body by 
Senator Mansriretp, Senator CaPreHakt, 
and Senator Morse. The House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs just added sev- 
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eral small amendments. So credit for 
the statement of policy, which the chair- 
man agrees is a very good one, goes to 
the other body. 

Of course, the Chairman has to agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia that 
authority already is contained in the Mu- 
tual Security Act, ana that what he sug- 
gests possibly could be done. But the 
dollar sign is necessary if we are going 
to make any progress, if we are going to 
move ahead with this new social pro- 
gram outlined in the bill for Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. HARDY. Could we not accom- 
plish the stated policy under existing 
authority? The Development Loan Fund 
was created for purposes such as these. 
Loans, as well as grants, can be made by 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. There is a substantial appro- 
priation for special assistance, and one 
for defense support, and we have just 
increased the President’s contingency 
fund by $100 million. Are there not any 
number of pockets in which funds: could 
be found if specific dollar commitments 
were needed at Bogota? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the gentleman 
is correct. But I want to say that the 
real incentive for this program does not 
come from this country, but it came out 
of the meetings held over a series of 
months by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate that. But 
I repeat this one thought. The purpose 
we need to accomplish is to state a prop- 
er policy and then undertake to effectu- 
ate that policy through intelligent, imag- 
inative use of existing legislation. That 
is what I would hope that we will do. 








Price Support for Milk and Butterfat 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLEecK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
taken this occasion to speak of these 
three Members, my colleagues in the 
House from the great State of Ohio, who 
are leaving this year from: the Congress 
of the United States. Time does not per- 
mit me to speak of them individually, 
but I just want to say to each one of 
these colleagues who is retiring that my 
association with them through all the 
years has been most pleasant. They 
have been able, effective Members of the 
House of Representatives. They have 





been conscientious representatives of the 
people of their districts, of the great 
State of Ohio, and of the United States 
of America. I am sorry to see them leave, 
but upon their determination to leave, 
which seems to be final, I wish them the 
best in all the years to come. 
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Land of the Cherokee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in connection with the dedication of 
the Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park in 1937, Colliers magazine pub- 
lished an article entitled “Land of the 
Cherokee” by Herbert Ravonel Bass 
which was about the Cherokee and the 
tragic sacrifices of Tsali and his sons. 

The expulsion of the Cherokee from 
the eastern part of the United States 
and settling them in Oklahoma was a 
most controversial movement at the 
time. It was a result of Andrew Jack- 
son’s proposal to send the Cherokee west 
of the Mississippi which caused Col. Davy 
Crockett, then a Member of Congress to 
break with him. Colonel Crockett made 
a dramatic appeal on the floor of the 
House for the Indians. 

The Tsali story is just one phase of 
the movement but a very dramatic one. 
I thought it deserved being inserted in 
the Recorp where it might become again 
available. It would seem as if there 
might be an appropriate monument or 
marker erected in the park to Tsali and 
his sons in recognition of their bravery 
and devotion to their people. 

The article follows: 

LAND OF THE CHEROKEE 
(By Herbert Ravonel Bass) 

I wasn’t paying much attention to what 
Standing Deer was saying—something about 
the superior merit of locustwood for bows, 
We were in Ocona Luftee Valley in the Great 
Smoky Mountains and I was thinking about 
Tsali. Tsali and his sons facing the rifles, 
facing the firing squad. This is what I was 
thinking. 

Millions of people are coming here soon, 
coming to see the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and none of them ever heard 
of Tsali. They don’t know about the things 
he did. That’s wrong. They ought to know 
about it. It’s the greatest thing here—the 
most magnificent. It doesn’t matter what 
color his skin was. 

“Chief,” I said suddenly, “what about 
Tsali? What about Tsali and his sons?” 

Standing Deer looked at me but he didn’t 
answer. I don’t know whether I saw any- 
thing in his eyes or not. I thought that he, 
too, saw for a moment Tsali and his sons 
looking into the muzzles of the rifles aimed 
at their hearts. But this may have been 
imagination; Indian eyes are often hard to 
read. Some Indian children were playing 
beside the river and a woman passed with 
her papoose on her back. Standing Deer 
seemed to be watching them. 

I didn’t mention Tsali again and that 
afternoon I left the Smokies. A few days 
later, in a city 300 miles away, I saw in the 
newspapers that President Roosevelt, mak- 
ing his first visit to the new Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, had stopped at 
the Cherokee Indian reservation in Ocona 
Luftee Valley where former Chief 8 
Deer had placed on the President’s head an 
eagle-feathered headdress and proclaimed 
him Chief White Eagle of the tribe. The 
President, the papers said had been shown 
an Indian blowgun and was much inter- 









smiling 
whom Standing Deer crowned with the 
eagle-tall headdress did not know Tsali’s 
sipry. 
There are very few people who do know 
it outside of Ocone Luftee Valley in the 
shadow of the Smokies. But now the time 


about it; you'll be able to see it 
It lies almost in the center of that most 
the U) 


the Greak Lakes. It is incomparably the 
finest tract of wilderness east of the “Father 
of Waters,” and yet, in these days 
travel, it is almost at your door. 
From the top of Ruwahi—Tsali’s moun- 
tain—a circle with a 600-mile radius will 
include the cities of St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 


that the Great Smoky National Park, excelled 
in size only by a few of the large western 
parks and excelled in beauty by name, is 
within 24 hours by road or rail of more than 
half of the population of the United States— 
within easy reach, in other words of millions 
who haven’t the time or the money to visit 
the Yellowstone or Yosemite or the other 
scenic areas of the West. 


4 PARK FOR ALL SEASONS 


That is a fact of first impotrance and that 
is why the Great Smoky Park, carved out of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, is going to be 
in a practical sense the most important of 
the 22 parks in our national That, 
too, is why—although it is not yet completed 
and hasn’t yet been opened officially—it had, 
last year, more visitors than any other na- 
tional park in the United ‘States. Another 
great point in its favor is the fact that it 
will be an all-weather park, its roads open at 
all seasons, as beautiful in winter when 
its peaks are capped with snow as it is in 
spring and early summer when the flame 
azalea and rhododendron make it a wonder~ 
land of vivid bloom. Within a comparatively 
short time, the National Park Service be- 
lieves the number of visitors to the Great 
Smoky Park each year will reach the 3 mil- 
lion mark. . 

What they will see there cannot easily be 
described. Certain salient facts, perhaps, 
will give the prospective visitor a hint of 
what he may expect. 

Though not as high above sea level, the 
Smokies (so named from the mysterious 
blue haze that hovers over them) rise as 
high above their valleys as the Rocky Moun- 
tain summits with only a few exceptions so 
that the effect 1s equally impressive. Top- 
ping the main mountain mass are 16 peaks 
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more than 6,000 feet in altitude and 29 


virgin spruce 

the United States—more forest, in 
fact, than in all the rest of the East com- 
bined. The clear swift streams provide 600 
miles of beautiful trout water. Protection 
will make the park a paradise of animal life; 
it is already a plant-life paradise so wonder- 
ful that no known area of equal size in the 
Temperate Zone can match its richness and 
‘variety. 

In brief, the Great Smoky National Park 
will preserve for posterity the last remnant 
of primeval Eastern American wilderness—a 
remnant some 440,000 acres, or 687 square 
miles, in extent, beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion and so rugged and lofty that the advanc- 
ing tide of civilization fell back daunted be- 
fore it, flowing around it instead of over it 
and leaving it all these years unconquered 
and unspoiled. , 

It is a grand thing that the Great Smoky 
has been saved. North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, the Federal Government, and the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 
joined forces to save it at a cost, to date of 
$11 million; and the task has not yet been 
quite accomplished, for the area actually ac- 
quired is still short of that stipulated by the 
Federal law. For this reason there has been 
no formal opening as yet, since under the law 
the park will not become an official reality 
until the entire area has been secured. But 
the National Park Service administers and 
protects it and it is already real enough to 
have drawn last year, as previously remarked, 
more visitors than any of its much more ad- 
vertised rivals. When, as will undoubtedly 
happen soon, the Park Service can really go 
to work on its development and officially in- 
vite visitors, it is predicted that more people 
will see the Great Smoky Park every year 
than all the 21 other national parks com- 
bined. 

KEEPERS OF THE ANCIENT LORE 

That is why this is the time to tell Tsali's 
story. Almost suddenly it has become a 
matter of personal interest to 60 million peo- 
ple or more. When you go into the Smokies 
from the little town of Bryson City, which 
will be one of the chief gateways to the new 
national park, you will pass through the 
63,000-acre reservation of the Eastern Band 
of the Cherokee Tribe. This will be a sur- 
prise to the average traveler; like most 
other people, he supposes that in order to 
find Indians you have to go to the West. 
It is true that the main body of the Cherokee 
Nation now lives in the West; but there are 
more than 3,000 Chesokees in and about the 
valley of Ocona Luftee under the eastern 
rampart of the Smokies, and in certain re- 
spects they are among the most interesting 
Indians in the United States. 

From the beginning they have been there, 
still dwelling in their old homeland, plant- 
ing their little farms in the mountain coves 
and beside the clear streams, their presence 
unknown to the vast majority of the con- 
quering race which swept long ago over the 
red man’s country and drove him far be- 
yond the Mississippi. They go to the white 
man’s school maintained for them by the 
Government; they have learned the white 
man’s way and his language (though they 
have not forgotten their own); and, except 
on special occasions, they wear the white 
man’s garb. But some of them keep in their 
hearts the red man’s ancient lore and main- 
tain the red man’s customs, and for many 
people they will be among the most interest- 
ing features of the great new national park 
which surrounds their reservation on three 
sides. 

It is due to Tsali that they are there; and 
Tsali’s lamely I may tell it— 


seems to me, in its valor, its pity, and its 
triumph, to be one of the great true stories 
of America. 
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Teall isn’t in it at the begininng. One day 
@ little Cherokee boy was playing on the 
bank of the Chestatee River in upper 


picked it up—a yellow pebble about as large 
as the end of his thumb. It was a pretty 

and, instead of throwing it at the red- 
birds twittering in the alders, he carried it 
to his mother in her cabin a little back from 
the stream. 

The woman looked at it closely, washed 
it in water and rubbed it with her fingers. 
Then she put it carefully away in a safe 
place. On her next visit to the settlement 
she took it with her and showed it to a 
white man. 

The white man stared at it with an ex- 
citement which he concealed quickly. After 
some dickering for diplomatic purposes, he 
bought it from her, probably for much less 
than it was worth. 

Nobody knew it then, but a little Indian 
boy playing beside a river had blown his 
nation up as though with dynamite. 

The yellow pebble was the beginning—or 
rather the beginning of the end. Long before 
then the decline of the Cherokee Nation had 
begun. When the white man came to Amer- 
ica, the Cherokees, a branch of the virile 
Troquoian stock, had been the proudest and 
most powerful Indian nation in the South. 
In the heyday of their power they claimed 
lordship from the Ohio and the Tennessee 
on the north and west almost to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

But gradually, as the white settlements 
spread inland from the coast, this red em- 
pire had dwindled. Gradually the white 
man’s rifle in war and the white man’s guile 
in peace had broken the Cherokees’ strength 
and taken the Cherokees’ lands. At the 
time—1815—when the little Indian boy 
picked up the yellow pebble, they held an 
area somewhat larger than the present State 
of Massachusetts, comprising the beautiful 
mountain country of western North Caro- 
lina, northern Georgia, northern Alabama, 
and eastern Tennessee. This, the last rem- 
nant of their ancient wild domain, had been 
guaranteed to them forever by solemn treaty. 

The yellow pebble that was really a nugget 
of gold turned that treaty into a scrap of 


paper. 

News of the discovery spread like wildfire. 
There was gold in the Cherokee lands. By 
fair means or foul the Cherokees must be 
dispossessed. Within 4 years, all their lands 
east of the Chestatee were taken from them. 

Then, in 1828, gold was found again—this 
time between the Chestatee and the Smokies; 
and in the same year Andrew Jackson was 
elected President of the United States. 

There were casuists then as now, and where 
there is gold a way can always be found. 
Through chicanery and force, with less than 
one-sixth of them consulted, a new treaty 
was imposed upon the Cherokees, requiring 
them to surrender their entire homeland for 
the sum of $5 million and submit to whole- 
sale deportation to the West. 

Tsali, on his little farm among the moun- 
tains, heard only echoes of the storm. Un- 
der the leadership of the child Guwiaguwi 
(Wild Swan) whose “white name” was John 
Noss, the Cherokees protested against this 
great wrong. They were not altogether 
friendless. Daniel Webster and Henry Clay 
spoke for them, with Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, and Henry Wise, of Virginia. 
Davy Crockett, of Tennessee, frontiersman 
and Indian fighter, rose in the National 
House. The new treaty, he told his fellow 
Congressmen, was unjust, cruel, and dis- 
honest. He could not vote for it and keep 
his honor, and if his constituents felt other- 
wise, they knew what they could do. 

General Wood, commanding the Federal 
troops already concentrated in the Cherokee 
country, wrote to Edward Everett about the 
hordes of white men who, like vultures, are 
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watching ready to pounce upon their prey ~ 


and strip them of they have. The 
work was too ugly for General Wood; he was 
relieved at his own request. General Dun« 
lap, in command of Tennessee troops, sent 
to aid in dispossessing the Cherokees, stood 
it as long as he could and then exploded, 
In a fiery speech to his men, he declared that 
he would not stain the honor of his State 
by taking part in an outrageous crime. 

Nothing availed. Martin Van Buren, who 
had now become President, was disposed to 
allow the Cherokees a little more time. But 
the vultures were impatient. The Indians 
were helpless—they had already been dis- 
armed. There was not only gold in the 
Cherokee mountains but there were rich 
Indian farms in the coves and valleys, and 
cattle and horses to be had for the taking. 
It was whispered, too, that if the Indian 
graves were dug open, valuable silver orna- 
ments could be taken from the corpses thus 
exhumed. So, one spring morning, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery moved into the Chero- 
kee country until the force there totaled 
7,000 men. 

Tsali worked in the fields of his farm, 
which was near the farms of his two older 
sons and his bother, and on other days he 
hunted deer and wild turkeys, for he was a 
great hunter and, although his rifle had been 
taken from him, he was skillful with the 
bow. Rumors came to him from time to 
time; the soldiers were building pens or 
stockades at various places in the Cherokee 
country and it was whispered that the In- 
dians would be herded into these pens and 
mt there until they could be carried to the 

est. 

He spoke seldom. Sitting in silence, he 
would gaze for hours at the blue mountains 
that he had known from his youth. It is 
not sentimentality but scientific fact that 
those who think of all Indians as brutish, 


' animal-like savages are as far wrong as those 


who have idealized the red men. Besides 
the testimony of men who lived among 
them, the folklore of the mountain Indians, 
often aglow with poetry, reveals their deep 
feeling for their native country; and in 
Tsali this feeling was very strong. It was 
not only of his own exile he was thinking. 
What stunned him was the thought that in 
all the homeland there would be none left 
to guard the old sacred places and keep up 
the old sacred ways. 
A MARCH OF DEATH 


When the soldiers came to his cabin he 
seemed to be ina dream. They already had 
with them as prisoners his brother and his 
two grown sons with their families; and 
Tsali rose like a man dazed and, motioning 
to his wife and young son to follow him, 
quietly took his place among the captives. 

He sprang like a panther upon the nearest 
soldier, wresting his weapon from him. Al- 
most in the same moment the other Chero- 
kees attacked. Taken by surprise, the sol- 
diers were at a disadvantage. There was a 
short fierce struggle for the rifles, a smother 
of oaths, a scream of agony. When it was 
over, one soldier lay motionless on the 
ground and the others were in flight along 
the trail. 

By early summer of that year—1838—the 
general commanding the troops in the Chero- 
kee country found that he had nearly 17,000 
men, women, and children in the pens. The 
roundup had been carried out ruthlessly and 
efficiently. One serious incident had oc- 
curred. A Cherokee named Tsali with his 
sons and his brother had attacked the de- 
tachment taking them to the stockade, killed 
one of the soldiers, and escaped into the 
high mountains about Kuwahi (Clingman’s 
Dome)—« region which is still one of the 
wildest parts of the area included in the 
Great Smoky National Park. Other Indians 
were managing to escape from the pens from 


time to time, and it was clear that the — 
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sooner the actual removal to the West could 
be accomplished the better. 

Tsali and his party, safe for the moment 
in a secret. cave near Kuwahi, where the 
search parties could not find them, were 
spared that dreadful journey. In October 
1838, it began—the march of the Cherokee 
Nation from their homeland into exile—the 
march of 13,000 brokenhearted men, women, 
and children, released from the prison pens 
to look for the last time on the beautiful 
land they had lost because the white man 
coveted its gold. Four thousand or more 
had already been taken from the pens and 
sent under military supervision on river 
steamers down the Tennessee and the Mis- 
sissippi and thence to the Indian territory. 
So many of these had perished on the way as 
a result of mismanagement or indifference 
that Chief Guwinguwi had begged that the 
rest be allowed to make the journey over- 
land under their own chiefs. 

It was the most tragic host that ever 
marched in America. Lee’s gray battalions, 
straggling southward after Appomattox, were 
going home to the familiar scenes they loved, 
but from these unfortunates their homes 
and homeland had been taken. More than 
600 wagons had been assembled and these 
bore the sick and the aged and the smaller 
children. The others, organized in detach- 
menég of 1,000 with 2 Indian leaders in 
charge of each detachment, made the long 
journey mainly on foot. 

From the beginning it was a march of 
death. Each day men, women, and children 
lay down by the wayside and died, some- 
times 10 and 20 in a day, among them 
Guwisguwi’s wife and White-path, one of 
the most noted chiefs. The Ohio was crossed 
near the mouth of the Cumberland and the 
weary army passed slowly on through south- 
ern Qlinois to reach the Mississippi opposite 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

It was now midwinter, the river was full 
of floating ice and some of the detachments 
had to wait on the eastern bank until the 
channel cleared. Fifty years afterward 
James Mooney, historian of the Cherokees, 
talking with old men and women in the In- 
dian Territory who had come out in the 
Removal, found that “the lapse of over half 
a century had not sufficed to wipe out the 
memory of the miseries of that halt beside 
the frozen river, with hundreds of sick and 
dying penned up in wagons or stretched 
upon the ground, with only a blanket over- 
head to keep out the January blast.” 

Six months after the march of death had 

the stricken army reached its desti- 
nation. Including the losses of the contin- 
gent sent previously under military escort 
and those who died soon after their arrival 
in the West from sickness and exposure on 
the journey, the death toll of the Removal 
reached a total of more than 4,000, nearly 
one-fourth of the number who had started 
from the prison pens. That tragic march 
of a nation into exile is part of Tsali’s story, 
as Tsali’s story is part of the new Great 
Smoky National Park. Now his story moves 
swiftly to its triumphant end. 


THE GENERAL'S PROMISE 


From the first new highway just com- 
pleted from Newfound Gap to Clingman’s 
Dome—the highest road east of the Rock- 
les—you can look down upon the virgin for- 
ests about the head of Deep Creek where no 
ax has yet struck. Somewhere in that shag- 
gy wilderness, on the shoulder of Kuwahi, 
Tsali and his party had their refuge; and 
here and there along the main ridge of the 
Smokies, especially amid the lofty peaks 
at the head of Ocona Luftee Valley, other 
small groups of Indians who had escaped 
from the stockades lay hidden. For a while 
the soldiers, fully occupied in guarding the 
captive thousands in the pens and getting 
the removal to the West underway, left these 
refugees in comparative peace. 


and the march of the 13,000 had begun, the 
general in command turned his attention to 
the fugitives. With his army of 7,000 men 
combing the ridges, their ultimate fate was 
inevitable; yet to find their hiding place 
in the mountain vastnesses would not be 

to die rather 
than be transported, this last 


thought of a plan. 

He called into conference a white trader, 
William Thomas, who for 20 years had lived 
among the Cherokees and held their con- 
fidence. He was ready, he told Thomas, 
let loose his whole 7,000 upon the fugitives 
and -hunt them down relentlessly until the 
last refugee had been taken or killed. But 
if Tsali and his party, who had shed blood, 
would come in and pay the penalty, he would 
call off the manhunt and try to obtain the 
Government’s on for the other fu- 
gitives to remain in their old homes. 

By secret trails which none knew except 
the Indians and their friends, Thomas went 
alone to Tsali’s cave. Tsali and the others, 
sitting around their fire at the cave’s en- 
trance, welcomed him. They listened in 
silence to the message. 

He stood for a moment looking out over 
the valley below him, and the great moun- 
tains beyond—wave after wave of billowy 
forest-clad ranges and rounded cloud-capped 
peaks, blue in that tenuous dreamy haze 
which gives the Smokies their name. The 
homeland of the Cherokees. The beautiful 
land which had been theirs for centuries, 
but was theirs no longer. 

He thought of the brokenhearted army of 
his kinsmen, wending their slow way into 
exile—of his three sons watching him in si- 
lence, waiting for him to speak. One hope 
had been with him: that somehow some of 
the refugees hiding in the mountains might 
remain there until the soldiers had gone and 
that in the end these few might be allowed to 
live on in the country of their fathers to 
found a new Cherokee Nation there and keep 
alive the ancient sacred ways. This hope 
had become a passion, an obsession. And 
now he could bring this great thing to pass. 

He turned. For a moment his gaze rested 
on his sons. Two of them were grown men; 
they would be able to face the rifles. But 
the youngest, Wasituna, was only a boy. 
Tsali’s eagle face was haggard and old, but 
his eyes were the eyes of a victor. “He will 
come,” he said. 

So he came in and gave himself up, and 
his three sons and his brother came with 
him. It seems certain that they knew what 
they were doing; the trader, Thomas, had 
told Tsali exactly what to expect. They were 
giving their lives for their people. They 
were dying in order that the Cherokee race 
might live on in its ancient home. 

It took place at a spot well below the 
mouth of Ocona Lufftee, probably just out- 
side the boundary of the new Great Smoky 
National Park. The general spared the boy, 
Wasituna, because of his youth. Apparently 
to impress upon the refugees still in the 
mountains the utter helplessness of the In- 
dian race, a squad of Cherokee prisoners 
were compelled to do the shooting. Prob- 
ably all the doomed men died gamely. In- 
dians, you recall, have always been good at 
the difficult art of dying without much fuss. 

Tsali’s eyes, as he faced the rifies, were 
victorious. Perhaps he saw the future— 
saw the vale of Ocona Luftee once more 
the home of his people, the smoke rising 
from hundreds of Indian cabins, the little 
children playing by the river, the small 
papooses riding on their mothers’ backs 
as you can see them in Ocona Luftee today. 

Kuwahi, or Clingman’s Dome, the highest 
peak of the Smokies and the goal of the 
millions who will visit the new national 
park, is the right place for a shaft to Tsali. 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


paign manager for presidential candi- 
date JoHn Kennepy at New York City, 
and as reported in the Washington 
Evening Star by Victor Lasky, on August 
26, exhibits as “hate everybody” complex 
and a state of mature immaturity. 


Mr. Lasky’s report in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the attention of the 
Members of Congress: 
ROBERT KENNEDY Buiasts Critics or His 
BRoTHER 


(By Victor Lasky) 

New Yorn, August 26.—An angry Robert 
Kennedy, throwing caution to the winds, 
has taken on his brother's enemies in a free- 
wheeling verbal brawl. 

In town politicking for “my brother, the 
Senator,” young this week took on 
a varied assortment of individuals who, in 
one way or another, have ruffled the feelings 
of Joun F. Kennepy, the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. 

They included everyone from Jackie 
Robinson to Southern Democrats, to poll- 
sters, doctors, airline executives and, as was 
not entirely unexpected, Vice President 
NIxon. 

BLASTS AT BYRD 

His performance began after a day of 
pow-wowing in the Puerto Rican community 
here. Mr. Kennedy, his brother’s campaign 
manager, turned up after midnight at sta- 
tion WMCA for an interview. In his hour- 
long appearance, he: 

Assailed the Southern Democrats for hav- 
ing blocked progressive legislation in the 
special congressional session. He said their 
opposition to Kennedy-backed legislation 
was “a reflection on the Democratic Party.” 

Identified as the chief culprits Senator 
Harry F. Brrp of Virginia, Finance Com- 


acoused both men of deliberately 
legislation. “That these individuals by vir- 
tue of their chairmanships can hold all this 
up is deplorable,” he said. 

Charged that the medical profession had 
sabotaged medical care for the aged by rais- 
ing “the faise cry of socialism.” Ana he 
termed “ironic” that President. Eisenhower, 
who “had all his medical bills paid for 40 
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years,” should be opposed to such legisla- 
tion. 


attitudes on public questions. 

the Vice President's alleged at- 
tempt to take political advange in a scheme 
to. bring African students to the United 
States. 

Bluntly accused a Nixon adviser, James 
Shepley, of advising the African student 
‘group not to take any money from the 
Eennedy Foundation. 

Urged that pollsters “like Gallup or Roper 
who are published in the press’’ disclose the 
identities of their private clients. 

that “the State Department or 
someone from the Federal Government had 
put pressure” on Pan American World Air- 
Ways to withdraw its low bid to transport 
the African students in order that they 
could be “brought here by military trans- 
portation and thus the Federal Government 
could get the credit.” 

Demanded from critics “one single, soli- 
tary example of where” the Kennedy camp 
had made improper campaign expenditures. 
Following the West Virginia primary, he said, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
investigated such reports but “they didn’t 
come back with any report of improper use 
of money.” 

Lashed out at Jackie Robinson for having 
condemned his brother’s position on civil 
rights and questioned his motives. “I have 
great admiration for Mr. Robinson,” said 
Mr. Kennedy, “but the fact is that before 
the convention he told our representative 
that even if Mr. Stevenson were nominated 
he would be for Mr. Nrxon.” 

Mr. Robinson, who has publicly stated his 
epposition to Senator KeENNepy, has ac- 
cused the Democratic candidate of having 
breakfasted with Alabama Gov. John D. 
Patterson and the head of a white citizens 
council, both of whom the ex-baseball star 
condemned as “bigots.” 

If course my brother had breakfast with 
Governor Patterson,” young Kennedy ex- 
claimed angrily. “Why shouldn’t he? He’s 
interested in votes from all sections of the 
United States. Did he sell out and make 
some deal with Governor Patterson? No 
Democratic presidential candidate got as 
few delegate votes from the South as did 
my brother.” 

NOTES KHRUSHCHEV TIE 


Mr. Kennedy then observed that Mr. 
Nrxow had “breakfasted” with Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. “In fact,” he added, 
“they exchanged gifts. Does this make Mr. 
Nixon a Communist or disloyal?” 

As for Mr. Robinson: “I deem it unfor- 
tunate, his relationship with Chock Full O’ 
Nuts, which is a nonunion shop. Robinson 
was charged before the NLRB (National 
Labor Relations Board), and the NLRB par- 
tially sustained the charge, that Robinson 
had used racism to defeat the union.” 

Mr. Kennedy added that the head of 
Chock Full O° Nuts, a chain of refreshments 
shops, was a Republican and “an ardent 
supporter of Mr. Nrxon.” 

Mr. Robinson, vice president in charge of 
personnel of Chock Full O’ Nuts, immedi- 
ately denied the Kennedy statements. 


DEFENDS UNION STAND 


He said that his employer, like him, had 
been a supporter of Senator HumpnHrey, the 
Minnesota Democrat who had contested Sen- 
ator Kennepy in several presidential pri- 
maries. 

About the labor relations allegations, Mr. 
Robinson said this: 

“Our employees can have a union any time 
they want it. Back in 1957, shortly after I 


joined the firm, there was a union election in 
our bakery. 


All sorts of wild charges were 
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brought up by someone who has since been 
indicted for alleged illegal activities. 

“But what has all this got to do with his 
brother’s having breakfast with the head of 
the White Citizens councils and the racist 
Governor of Alabama? 

“I think if Kennedy is going to resort to 
this kind of smear technique, it will defi- 
nitely be reflected in the voting. It cer- 
tainly makes me more determined to do 
everything I can as an individual to oppose 
@ man whose campaign manager resorts to 
these tactics.” 

EXAMINING TAPE 

Mr. Robinson said that his lawyer was 
already examining a taped recording of Mr. 
Kennedy’s remarks for possible legal action. 

Mr. Kennedy’s claim that Pan American 
World Airways had been pressured into with- 
drawing its bid to transport African students 
astonished the airline’s executives. 

“I can’t find anyone in the company who 
is aware of any such bid,” said a spokesman. 
“Apparently this story has been floating 
around for some days. It Just doesn’t make 
sense.” 





Annual Convention of the Squires & 
Constables Association of Pennsylvania, 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa., August 30, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Clear- 
field, Pa., in my congressional district 
was the site of the 1960 convention of 
the Squires & Constables Association 
of Pennsylvania, Inc., on August 29 
through 30. 

The arrangements for the convention 
were made by the convention chairman, 
R. P. Neal, of Clearfield, assisted by Jus- 
tice of the Peace Charles McClure, of 
Curwensville, Pa. One of the features of 
the convention program was the annual 
banquet attended by public officials and 
the delegates and their wives. It was 
my privilege to deliver the banquet ad- 
dress on the subject, “Law, Order, and 
Justice—At Home.” The address fol- 
lows: 

Law, ORDER, AND Justice—AtT Homer 
(Address by James E. Van Zanpt, Member 
of Congress of the 20th District of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the annual convention of the 

Squires & Constables Association of Penn- 

sylvania, Inc., Clearfield, Pa., August 30, 

1960) 

It is always a pleasure for me to speak 
to constituents of mine, and to other citizens 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Tonight I am particularly fortunate to be 
able to address you not only as citizens of 
Pennsylvania, but also as officials of our 
local governments. 

Being in Congress for as long as I have— 
some 20 years now—so much of one’s time 
is taken with national and international 
problems, it is most important that we 
should be reminded every now and then of 
the workings of government on the State and 
and local levels. 

Frankly, you have given me a splendid op- 
portunity to do this—and especially in the 
hometown of your popular first vice presi- 
dent, Mr. R. P. Neal, of Clearfield, Pa. 

There is no better reminder of the im- 
portance of local government, it seems to 





me, than the very name of your organiza. 
tion—the Squires and Constables Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

The word “constable” is taken from two 
Latin words—“comes stabulum”—the com- 
panion or master of the stables. 

Well over a thousand years ago the con- 
stable was the most important official of 
government. When nations were often no 
larger than our average size country of to- 
day, the constable was the Keeper of the 
horses—the cavalry. He was the chief mili- 
tary man for the count or lord of the shire, 
It was his duty to maintain law and order 
among the people of that county. 

Today the duties of a constable are not 
very different from those of a constable 
at the time of King Alfred or King Edward 
the Confessor. 

It is true: You no longer have to ride 
herd on a Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest, 
you do not have to keep bowstrings tight, 
nor sharpen arrows. You no longer have 
to chase highwaymen on horseback nor ride 
circuit throughout the county. 

But whatever the means you use your job 
is the same—the maintenance of law and 
order in the locality in which you were elect- 
ed _to office. 

Besides constables you other members of 
this association are called squires. Squire, 
the law dictionary tells us, is a short form 
of “esquiree,” which in ancient times was 
defined as “a title of dignity next above gen- 
tleman.” That title, “squire,” was recog- 
nized by our own Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania in the case of Cali v. Foresman, de- 
cided in June 1836. The court said in that 
case: “* * * the imvort of the word ‘es- 
quire’ or ‘squire’ is, in popular parlance of 
which the court will take notice, precisely 
the same as that of ‘justice.’” 

Thus your title “squire” means two 
things: “Gentlemen’—which you surely 
are—and “justice’—which you _ certainly 
must be. You are the “conservers of Jus- 
tice” in your respective baliwicks. 

The office of the justice of the peace, like 
that of constable, goes deep into antiquity— 
to the formation of England into one united 
country and into the earliest stages of the 
formation of what we know as the common 
law—the basis of our own system of law— 
equity and justice. 

Indeed, much of our early common law— 
which is still law today—began, I have no 
doubt, at the bench of a county justice 
of the peace whore name is lost in his- 
tory, but whose decisions remain impor- 
tant to and binding on us today. 

In order to be prepared for this occasion— 
I set out to determine just what the duties 
are of constables and justices of the peace, 
That was a colossal task, believe me. 

I found a remarkable little book, called 
“Dill’s Constables Guide in Pennsylvania,” 
which details hundreds of duties the con- 
stable must perform. 

Then I found one entire volume, and 


part of another, containing two complete — 


titles of the Pennsylvania Code of Law 
which describes the many and varied duties 
of Pennsylvania justices of the peace and 
constables. 

These functions would take all night to 
enumerate—let alone discuss. Indeed, 
Frederic W. Maitland, writing in 1885, prace 
tically despaired of his task to set forth the 
many jobs which you officers are required 
to do. “Long ago,” he said, “lawyers aban- 
doned all hope of describing the duties of 
a@ justice in any methodic fashion, and the 
alphabet has become the one possible con- 
necting thread.” Only by using an alpha- 
betical system was he at all able to bring 
any semblance of order to his task. 

But I do not have to tell any of you what 
your duties are. You Know that they touch 
practically every facet of the lives of peoplé 
and every activity—public or private—in 
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your community. You know also that you 
have civil and criminal responsibilities of 
every conceivable description. You know 
and respect—as all men do—that every 
squire and every constable is charged with, 
in his community, the maintenance of law 
and order and the preservation of justice. 

As citizens of Pennsylvania we, like every 
citizen of every community, have a certain 
amount of civic pride and an awareness of 
the desirability and the necessity of helping 
that community grow and prosper within 
the framework of law—order and justice. 

It is, of course, the duty of every man 
so to conduct himself through the princi- 
ples of good citizenship—that his immedi- 
ate locality might prosper and grow. But 
the special task of guaranteeing that this 
might be accomplished is yours. 

You have sought the opportunity to 
make your contribution to the community 
through election to the public office which 
you hold. As citizens we look to you for 
the accomplishment of these ends. Past 
experience tells us that our trust in you 
has been well placed. 

The name of your organization contains 
another key word. That word is “‘associa- 
tion.” The term “association” means a 
combining or a drawing together. 

You have entered this organization in 
order to raise and discuss common prob- 
lems, the solution to which will greatly 
enhance the effectiveness of your job in 
your locality. . 

Applied to justices of the peace and con- 
stables, “association” has yet another mean- 
ing. It demonstrates very well that the 
tasks of each—constables and justices of the 
peace—are inseparable. They dovetail with 
one another. The work of squires and con- 
stables cannot be separated. We cannot 
have one without the other. Law and order 
serves no purpose at all unless it is main- 
tained in a just manner—by giving to each 
man his due. 

Worded a little differently, your organiza- 
tion is “the maintenance of law and order 
associated with the preservation of justice.” 

Now the name of your association raises 
® question: Squires and Constables of Penn- 
sylvania Associated—for what purpose? 
Your purpose, I suggest is the noblest cause 
which any man can serve. That cause if 
the pursuit of peace. In the towns, cities, 
and counties in which you work your job is 
the maintenance of the public peace through 
the proper administration of justice. 

Peace and good order on the local level 
create an atmosphere in which the proper 
functioning of government may be pursued 
on each of the larger levels of society. The 
elected positions which you hold are the 
very basis, the foundation, upon which all 
governmental activity must rest in order 
that a productive, prosperous, and peaceful 
world might be achieved. 

The world does not rest easy today. We 
are not engaged in a shooting war, but the 
largest portion of our Government financing 
and the greatest attention of the Federal 
Government is devoted to an effort to pre- 
vent war by maintaining our country in the 
strongest possible position. 

But simply because we have not drawn 
battle lines, and are not dropping or dodg- 
ing atomic bombs, does not mean that we 
are at peace. 

There is no peace for the people in the 
Congo. There is no peace in Tibet. There 
is no peace in Cuba. Indeed, there is little 
else but tension, apprehension, and grief. 

In every one of these instances these 
disastrous events began with the breakdown 
of local government. The improper adminis- 
tration of law and order and justice at home 
was the initial cause of the ferment result- 
ing in these difficult situations. 

Thousands of people from Tibet have been 
driven from their homes. Property of all 
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kinds has been confiscated in Cuba, with 


no being made to pay the owners 
even part of its worth. 
The new t of the 


Congo operations, 
Because there was no strength in local ad- 
ministration. : 

These things do not appear to have any 
great immediate concern to us here in Clear- 
field, Pa., tonight. I say it does not appear 
to be of concern to us. But, indeed, it af- 
fects us greatly. 

Four hundred years ago it mattered little 
to the American Indians if Spain and Eng- 
land had a naval battle in the English Chan- 
nel. It didn’t make any difference to Euro- 
peans if the Sioux and Blackfoot Indians had 
@ fight on the Great Western Plains. In- 
deed, they weren't even aware of it. 

But now the world is a different place. It 
does make a difference to the continuation 
of life and the pursuit of happiness as we 
know it if a child is starving in the interior 
of India, or if the grass hut of a Congolese 
is burned and the family in it obliged to flee. 

The world is now a little place and the 
misfortunes of all people affect all others. 
If all these things affect us, or tend to dis- 
turb our daily lives, what must be done 
to remedy the situation? 

The answer to that question lies in the 
very fact that you are squires and constables. 
It lies in the successful accomplishment of 
your commission. As we said before—you 
are charged with the maintenance of law 
and order, you are the guardians of justice, 
the preservers of the peace. 

The world community is simply the sum 
total of many smaller societies, the basis of 
which is the family and the local commu- 
nity, the small town and the county. 

There can be no peace throughout the 
world unless there is first peace at home. 
The human body is not a properly function- 
ing organism unless each of its parts is well. 
One bad apple destroys the barrel. 

Use whatever example you wish, the same 
argument applies to all human society. 
Peace for all men will be attained only 
when peace comes to every man. And peace 
can come to the world at large only when 
it is realized by each small group of people 
in local communities throughout the world, 

That is your job. Your job is the main- 
tenance of law and order—and the preserva- 
tion of justice at home. This job properly 
done—and that depends entirely upon each 
of you—is both necessary and sufficient to en- 
sure peace in the world. 

William Shakespeare asked the question: 
“What's in a name?” Certainly, it seems to 
me, the name of your organization, Squires 
and Constables Association of Pennsylvania, 
has in it at least part of the answer to the 
age-old search by man for peace. 

I read recently a one-verse poem which 
appeared in Poetic Justice in 1947. It per- 
tains to justices of the peace, and it goes 
like this— 


“I'm important in the county; 
I’m a justice of the peace 
And I disbelieve defendants 
When they contradict the police.” 


That little verse illustrates, I think, just 
one of the many difficulties which your job 
entails—the very hard job of determining 
what, in a given set of circumstances, is 
the just decision to reach. 

It also illustrates, however, that the deter- 
mination of justice is your job, and in order 
that it be done properly we can listen with 
careful attention to the Roman emperor, 
Justinian, who said 2,000 years ago, “Justice 
is the constant and perpetual will to allot to 
every man his due.” 

The positions which you squires and con- 
stables hold under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania are local in nature. Your juris- 
dictional boundaries are, relatively speaking, 
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small. The people over whom you 
thority are few, and the direct 
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HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 23, I had the honor of being in- 
vited to speak in Puerto Rico, at the 
ground-breaking for a nuclear-powered 
reactor which will produce electrical 
power for the people of that island. I 
include under unanimous consent my 
remarks on that occasion in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp: 

Puerto RicaN-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN 

Atomic ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 


(Remarks by Hon. Caer Hortrrerp of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, at the 
dedication of the Puerto Rican atomic 
powerplant, August 23, 1960) 

Upon behalf of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I want to ex- 
tend congratulations to our fellow citizens 
of Puerto Rico, to Governor Mufioz-Marin, 
and to the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority on the occasion of the dedication 
of this atomic power project. 

It is routine procedure for speakers at a 
dedication ceremony to declare that it is 
indeed an historic occasion. However, in 
this case, I sincerely believe that we are 
taking note today of a quite remarkable oc- 
casion. Let me explain why this dedication 
of a nuclear power project in Puerto Rico 
seems an important event to me. 

This atomic powerplant, and the Puer- 
to Rican nuclear center, signify several 
important milestones in United States 
atomic development and U.S.-Latin Ameri- 
can relationships. First, on their merits 
they will be a significant part of the research 
and development effort of the United States 
in the field of atomic power and basic re- 
search in atomic energy. Secondly, they 
show how the democratic process (and I use 
a little “d” although this is an election year) 
works to achieve real progress, in contrast to 
the dictatorial approach used in places not 
so far from here. Finally, and hopefully, it 
is possible that what we have learned—and 
are learning—here may have application 
throughout Latin America, and elsewhere in 
areas of the world which are in need of 
development. 

For only a few decades ago, Puerto Rico 
certainly qualified as an underdeveloped 
area. We became aware of your problems of 
poverty, and lack of food, clothing, housing, 
and gainful work. In those days there 
seemed to be not much hope for the future. 

However, the years of the New Deal for the 
United States included a New Deal for 
Puerto Rico, and out of this beginning has 
grown your Operation Bootstrap. I have 
been much impressed by what I have heard 
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and read about success, under able 


developing and attracting new industry, im- 
proving education, decent housing, 
and ‘forward all of the other activi- 


carrying 

ties required for achieving a life of decency 
and dignity for the people of Puerto Rico. 

One of the absolutely essential factors in 
achieving what you have achieved so far, and 
in continuing with your remarkable prog- 
ress, is an abundant supply of electric power 
at a reasonable cost. I congratulate you and 
your Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 
for the zeal, courage, and competence with 
which you have overcome many obstacles to 
provide the ever-increasing amounts of power 
required for Operation Bootstrap. I under- 
stand that the authority is one of the fastest, 
if not the fastest, growing electric utility 
systems in the United States. I am informed 
that in less than 20 years you have succeeded 
in increasing your production of power by 
more than 10 times; that from a peakload 
of 18,000 kilowatts in 1941, your authority is 
now planning for a peak demand of more 
than 600,000 kilowatts within the next 2 


ears. 
. This is amazing growth and an amazing 
achievement even in the rapidly growing 
electric power industry. It is especially note- 
worthy because, in addition to the usual 
problems of very rapidly expanding electric 
power systems, the authority has faced acute 
shortages of technically. trained personnel 
and a lack of local fuel supplies. 

Today, less than 20 years after the creation 
of the authority, only 12 years after the in- 
auguration of Operation Bootstrap, and 8 
years after your attaining Commonwealth 
status with a new constitution, Puerto Rico 
is stepping forward into another new fron- 
tier—the frontier of atomic power, beyond 
which if we are successful lies a new and 
immense source of low-cost energy for the 
people of the world. 

I would think this a less notable occasion 
if this nuclear plant were simply being built 
here by the Federal Government as a show- 
piece, with little or no direct participation 
by the people of Puerto Rico and the engi- 
neers of your water resources authority. The 
fact is, of course, that quite the contrary is 
true. 

That this project is now to go forward is 
due in large part to the leadership, the initia- 
tive and the persistent efforts of Gov. Luis 
Mufioz Marin (chairman of the board of the 
authority) and Mr. S. L. Descartes, until 
recently the executive director of the author- 
ity. Equally important, authority engineers 
have contributed very substantially to the 
detailed conception and design of what will 
be a pioneering reactor in the advancing 
technology of atomic power. We know that 
for a number of years the authority has sent 
its bright young engineers to our great 
atomic laboratories at Argonne and Oak 
Ridge and elsewhere for training. 

This, it seems to me, is a matter of great 
importance, because in Latin America and 
in other areas of the world live millions of 
people who are engaged in a similar struggle 
to industrialize their countries and raise 
miserably low living standards. To do this, 
they must have power, just as Puerto Rico 
has to have more and more power—for your 
homes, your new industries, and rural elec- 
trification. Puerto Rico’s rapid progress 
must be greatly encouraging to these other 
peoples. If you now show that it is possible 
in so short a period of time also to begin to 
develop and exploit this new source of en- 
ergy from the atom, the value of Puerto 
Rico as a demonstration and as a center for 
training and information for underdeveloped 
areas everywhere will acquire a new and ex- 
citing facet. 

Now I do not wish to give anyone the tm- 
pression that atomic power development, as 
such, will be the panacea for the ills of un- 
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derdeveloped countries. For most areas the 
utilization of increased energy from conven- 
tional sources—waterpower, oil, and coal 
where available—will make the most sense 
economically as the first step. But we have 
found that just the competitive threat of 
atomic power has had a beneficial effect on 
conventional fuel costs. And there is no 
doubt that a long-range atomic power de- 
velopment program, tied in with basic sci- 
entific research in all fields of atomic energy, 
will ultimately pay off. 

And let me say that I have no doubts 
about your ability to make an important 
contribution in this new endeavor. 

If I were not convinced that you will suc- 
ceed, and succeed impressively, there would 
be no nuclear power project to dedicate 
today. We who are on the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy do not 
recommend an atomic power project as an 
act of charity or as a ceremonial gesture of 
good will. We believe strongly that public 
funds should be invested in a nuclear power 
project only if there is a clear promise that 
the investment will result in substantial and 
important contributions to technical knowl- 
edge. 

As you know, atomic power today is ex- 
pensive. It is not yet competitive from an 
economic standpoint for civilian use. The 
basic objective of our Federal atomic power 
program is not now and never has been sim- 
ply to build kilowatts of atomic power ca- 
pacity. The objective is to develop and build 
facilities and to finance research through 
which the scientists and the engineers can 
learn how, as expeditiously as possible, to 
build commercial atomic powerplants that 
will produce electricity at low cost, safely 
and reliably. 

This project in Puerto Rico offers a good 
example of the Joint Committee's policies in 
respect to atomic power. The Atomic Energy 
Commission first proposed a nuclear power- 
plant in Puerto Rico in early 1957, following 
an announcement by Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
in 1956, to be part of your nuclear energy 
training center for Latin America. The Joint 
Committee turned turned down this recom- 
mendation because the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission proposed constructing a type of re- 
actor which we already knew how to build. 
It would have contributed nothing to ad- 
vancing the technology, although it might 
have been a nice showpiece. The Joint Com- 
mittee indicated it would be interested only 
in a proposal which promised a further step 
ahead in power reactor technology. 

In all honesty, I must say that that prob- 
ably would have been the end of the project 
if the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 
at that point had not shown some rather 
remarkable initiative. Your authority se- 
lected one of America’s best qualified reactor 
engineering firms under. the direction of Dr. 
Walter H. Zinn, who is perhaps our most 
distinguished reactor designer. As a result 
of this collaboration, the concept for the 
nuclear superheat reactor was developed 
which now is to be built and operated here. 

The authority took the initiative also in 
convincing the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Joint Committee that the concept 
was sound, and that the project would in- 
deed contribute greatly to power reactor 
technology. The fact is that this will be one 
of only two reactors in our entire program 
to explore the vitally important field of 
nuclear superheating. Furthermore, this 
reactor is to be designed and built as a truly 
experimental facility—not just a power pro- 
ducer—so that many valuable experiments 
can be performed with it to increase our 
understanding of how to design more efficent, 
more economical atomic powerplants as time 
goes by. 

This facility, therefore, is tmportant not 
just to Puerto Rico and, indeed, not just to 
Latin America as a new training facility. It 
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is important to the total U.S. program for 
atomic power development. We expect great 
technical contributions from this plant and 
from the engineers of your authority which 
will operate the plant and conduct many of 
the experiments. 

I cannot resist the opportunity to say that 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


claims considerable credit for this project, - 


We not only insisted that a project be unders 
taken which would contribute very impor- 
tantly to our technical development program. 
We also actively supported the authority's 
proposal once it was clear that the authority 
was recommending a technically valuable 
type of facility and, equally important, pos- 
sessed the engineering competence to do a 
good job of operating the plant once it was 
built. 

At the request of Chairman Cart DurHAMm 
and myself in June 1958, the Commission 
submitted a report to the Joint Committee 
on the authority proposal. The Joint Com- 
mittee, on its own initiative, recommended, 
and Congress later that year approved, funds 
for engineering studies of the authority con- 
cept. The studies made good progress and 
the concept looked increasingly promising. 
We were surprised and disappointed, conse- 
quently, when the AEC informed the Joint 
Committee in April of 1959 that the pro- 
posed reactor was too exotic and that there 
were doubts about building it at a distant 
point like Puerto Rico. 


Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, who became 
chairman of the Joint Committee again in 
January 1959, and I both urged the AEC to 
reconsider, since we felt quite strongly that 
this was a worthwhile undertaking and 
should certainly proceed without further 
delay. I can tell you, too, that Commis- 
sioner John Graham, who is with us today, 
has also been an invaluable friend and sup- 
porter of this project in the Commission. 

In June 1959 Congress accepted the Joint 
Committee’s recommendation and author- 
ized the design and construction of a reactor 
superheat project. The location and sponsor 
was left up to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to decide on technical grounds. For @ 
month or so it was nip and tuck as to 
whether we could get the necessary appro- 
priations enacted, and then whether the 
Budget Bureau would let AEC begin to spend 
them. It was at this time that AEC Com- 
missioner Graham made a trip down here 
for firsthand discussions. I am delighted 
that further studies since then have con- 
firmed our belief that this is a desirable step 
forward and that the negotiations between 
AEC and the authority on the joint financ- 
ing of this project met with success. 

I might also say that the project repre- 
sents to me a most desirable and wholesome 
type of partnership between public agencies 
for the public benefit. All of the informa- 
tion developed from the research program 
with the reactor will be made available to 
the public. All of the patents obtained will 
be available to industry, private and public, 
on a royalty-free nonexclusive basis. This 
is as it should be from the expenditure of 
public funds. 

This is not the first occasion, of course, for 
this type of collaboration between public 
agencies in Puerto Rico. Your authority and 
the Rural Electrification Administration have 
worked together for years in your highly suc- 
cessful and still expanding program for 
bringing the blessings of electricity to the 
rural people of the island. I understand that 
your authority has called upon the Depart- 
ment of Interior and Tennessee Valley 
Authority for advice and assistance in plan- 
ning and designing your ever-growing gen- 
erating and transmission system, This is the 
kind of fruitful collaboration which should 
go on, and I am glad that now, in the new- 
est frontier of the power industry, we have 
brought in the Atomic Energy Commission 
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considered in connection with our immigra- 
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as & new partner in Puerto Rico’s outstand- 
power program. 

t ianip saieeanee Seattle withthe seu @ndleals: 

ing today, like so much that is being done 

by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, has a 

larger significance than its contribution to 


Beyond this, and certainly 
of equal importance, it will be an important 
in the nuclear energy center here 
for all of Latin America. This project and 
this center will be another demonstration 
for this region and for the world of how a 
free people, operating through the institu- 
tions of a freely elected and democratic gov- 
ernment, can apply effectively our modern 
technology to improve and advance the gen- 
eral welfare. 
I had occasion yesterday to fly over a 


tions are watching this demonstration of 
two opposing philosophies. 

Under the dedicated leadership of Gover- 
nor Mufioz-Marin, Puerto Rico is demon- 
strating in a dramatic way the vitality and 
the vigor with which the people of a pro- 
gressive democratic society can build for 
themselves a better way of life. 

As a fellow American, I am proud of Puerto 
Rico and I wish you well in your new en- 
deavors. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960. 


Mr. WALTER. - Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I wish to include the text of a letter 
I wrote the Honorable CHESTER BOWLEs, 
of Connecticut: 


Hon. Cuestrr Bow zs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 


Dear CueEsTer: On July 2, 1960, I wrote 
you regarding the immigration plank of the 
Democratic platform and I attached a pro- 
posal of such plank stressing that it would 
have great humanitarian appeal and at the 
same time alleviate the fears of a great many 
Americans who are plagued with chonic un- 
employment problems evident in many areas 
ow country, including the area I come 


For the record, I wish to repeat the text 

of my proposal: 
“HUMANE IMMIGRATION POLICY 

“The large increase of population ofthe 
United States revealed by the 1960 census, 
together with the accelerated shift of our 
Population from rural into urban and su- 
Durban centers, as well as the trend of mass 
movements from the East to the West and 
the Southwest, has created economic and 
social problems as yet not resolved. The in- 
adequacy of urban housing, educational, and 
health facilities, and the relocation of manu- 
facturing establishments are the main facts 
of this complex picture. 

“It is imperative that these factors be 
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not a continuation of the harsh life in the 
economies of the homeland he de- 


depressed 
cided to leave. : 

“The traditional American policy of hos- 
pitality for the immigrant and a safe haven 
for the oppressed shall, however, not be 
altered. That policy was implemented in 
the last 15 years when, under Democratic 
leadership, a series of laws were enacted, pro- 
viding for the continuation of immigration 
policies, enabling the United States to re- 
ceive refugees from persecution on account 
of race,.religion, or political beliefs. Sound 
immigration policy was similarly imple- 
mented by legislation sponsored and chan- 
neled through the Congress by Democrats, 
which enabled immigrant families to remain 
united or to reunite in cases where they be- 
came separated in the course of their migra~- 
tions 


“We likewise believe that it is imperative 
that our immigration policy provide sound 
safeguards to prevent the admission to these 
shores of Communist agents or other sub- 
versives who threaten our internal security. 
We believe that immigration policy prevent- 
ing the separation of immigrant families and 
permitting speedy reunion of families is 
greatly advantageous not only to the immi- 
grants themselves, but to the welfare of the 
United States and its citizens as well, inas- 
much as it facilitates social and political as- 
similation and enhances economic integra- 
tion especially when the immigrant enters 
into a home established by his close relative 
in this country. We pledge ourselves to the 
implementation of these policies.” 

Unfortunately, the immigration plank of 
the Democratic platform prepared by your 
committee and approved at the Los Angeles 
convention bears very little similarity, if 
any, to my proposal. No pride of authorship 
is involved, believe me. But as a man who 
for the last 12 years has been responsible for 
most that has been done in the field of im- 
migration domestically, and in the field of 
migration internationally, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my deep disappointment at 
what was made a part of our platform as far 
as immigration is concerned. 

Prankly, what appears in the platform are 
a few excerpts from speeches made quite 
some time ago by individuals advocating spe- 
cial immigration privileges and selected 
groups. The old material has not even been 
reviewed in the light of legislation enacted 
in the last few years. The result is that what 
our platform presents to the voters is out of 
date, not borne out by facts, and insincere, 
It is simply phony. 

Let me explain in detail what I have in 
mind and let me go over the immigration 
plank point by point. 

Platform: “We shall adjust our immigra- 
tion, nationally and refugee policies to elim- 
inate discrimination and to enable members 
of scattered families abroad to be united with 
relatives already in our midst.” 

Facts: The Congress has exercised continu- 
ous watchfulness over the needs of refugees 
and scattered families and the result of it is 
that since the end of World War II this 
country has never been left without an active 
refugee immigration program such as em- 
bodied in the Displaced Persons Acts of 1948 
and 1950, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and 
the act of September 11, 1957. 

In addition to that, the permanent immi- 
gration law, the Walter-McCarran Act, has 
equipped this country to deal with emergency 
problems such as typified by the exodus of 
Hungarians following the abortive Budapest 
uprising of 1956. Under the provisions of 
section 212(d)(5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the doors of this country 





lies. has been not only constantly in our 
minds, but that it has been satisfactorily 
solved. 

The fallacious character of the immigra- 
tion plank is even more evident in the light 
of the fact that on July 14, 1960, while 
our convention was still in session, the 


policies to alleviate suffering 
homeless wherever we are able to extend 
our aid.” 

Facts: Part of what I said above applies 
to this empty, pious statement, but let me 
stress that during the entire World Refugee 


tting 
pursuant to existing law (sec. 15 of 
the act of Sept. 11, 1957). In addition to 
that, the United States has contributed 85 
million to the funds administered by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees in connection with the World Refugee 
Year. The enactment of the act of July 
14, 1960, implements in a more than ade- 
quate way our pledges made in accepting 
the U.S. participation in the World Refugee 
Year and determines our “fair share” in the 
resettlement of the remaining refugees. It 
is so held by the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, 
Refugee Year ended before the platform 

was made. 

Platform: “We must remove the distinc- 
tions between native-born and naturalized 
citizens to assure full protection, of our 
laws to all. There is no place in the United 
States for second-class citizenship.” 

Facts: There are no second-class citizens 
under the naturalization and nationality 
laws of the United States. This blatant lie 
has been invented by Communists who seek 
the elimination of a statutory provision 
under which a naturalized citizen who, 
within 10 years following his naturalization, 
engages in subversive activities may face 
the rescission of his naturalization by ju- 
dicial (not administrative) action. Does the 
Democratic Party advocate the repeal of that 
provision of the law? 

As far as rights and privileges of citizens 
are concerned, persons born and persons 
naturalized in the United States are placed 
on an exact equality by the Constitution. 
No law has, or could, change that. The only 
distinction between ci by birth and 
citizenship by naturalization affects eligi- 
bility to being elected, to, or to assume the 
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office of the President of the United States. 

This is contained in the Constitu- 

Not in any of our naturalization or 
nationality statutes. 

What the present law does, continuing the 
provisions of all nationality laws enacted 
since the erection of this Republic, is to pro- 
vide for loss of citizenship by those who 
shortly after naturalization elect to return to 
the country of their nationality, or live 
permanently in some other foreign country. 
Exceptions from this old, general rule were 

. greatly enlarged by the Walter-McCarran Act, 
and further enlarged by the act of August 
4, 1959. 

As to the general principle involved, let 
me quote the following: 

“Citizenship is membership in a political 
society and implies the duties of allegiance 
on the part of the member and a duty of 
protection on the part of the society. These 
are reciprocal obligations, one a compensa- 
tion for the other. * * * (But) the clearest 
implication those (naturalization) laws show 
that it was not intended that naturaliza- 
tion could be secured thereunder by an alien 
whose purpose was to escape the duties of his 
native allegiance without taking upon him- 
self those of citizenship here, or by one whose 
purpose was to reside permanently in a for- 
eign country and to use his naturalization 
as a shield against the imposition of duties 
there, while by his absence he was avoiding 
his duties here. Naturalization secured with 
such a purpose was wanting in one of its 
most essential elements—good faith on the 
part of the applicant. It involved a wrong- 
ful use of a beneficent law. * * * That the 
taking up of a permanent residence in a 

foreign country shortly following naturaliza- 


sence of intention at the time to reside 
permanently in the United States is not 
debatable.” s 

These words are not mine. The Supreme 
Court of the United States said that on 
October 20, 1913 (Luria v. United States, 
231 US. 9). 


Platform: “The national-origins quota sys- 
tem of limiting immigration contradicts the 
founding principles of this Nation. It is in- 
consistent with our belief in the rights of 
man. This system was instituted after World 
War I as a policy of deliberate discrimina- 
tion by a Republican administration and 
Congress.” 

Facts: The national-origins quota system 
Was embodied. in the law in 1924, and has 
served as the basic formula for the distri- 
bution of quota immigrant visas since that 
time. Except by critics catering politically 
to minority groups and special interests, the 
national origins quota system is generally 
considered to have worked well and served 
very well the national interests of the United 
States. 

The national-origins quota system is not 
predicated upon race, culture, morality, in- 
telligence, physical attributes or other char- 
acteristics of the people in any foreign coun- 
try. Our quota system is based on the image 
of our own people. It is like a mirror held up 
before the American people, reflecting the 
proportions of their various national foreign 
origins. The main purpose of it is to permit 
the speedy assimilation of the newcomer and 
his absorption into our social, political, and 
economic system more readily than if the 
immigrants would arrive in numbers dispro- 

‘ portionate to the national orgins of the peo- 
ple who receive them and make them a part 
of their own. 

Let me quote this: “In formulating a 
permanent policy two considerations are of 
prime importance. The first is that the 
country has the right to say who shall and 
who shall not come in. It is not for any 
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foreign country to determine our immigra- 
tion policy. The second is that the basis of 
restriction must be chosen with a view not 
to the interest of any group or groups in this 
country, whether racial or but 
rather with a view to the country’s best in- 
terests as a whole. The great test is assimil- 
ability. Will the newcomers fit into the 
American life readily? Is their culture suf- 
ficiently akin to our own to make it possible 
for them easily to take their place among 
us? There is no question of superior or 
inferior races, or of Nordics, or of preju- 
dice, or of racial egotism. Certain groups 
not only do not fuse easily, but consistently 
endeavor to keep alive their racial distinc- 
tions when they settle among us. They per- 
petuate the ‘hyphen’ which is but another 
way of saying that they seek to create foreign 
blocs in our midst.” 

Again, these are not my words. They are 
taken verbatim from an editorial printed 
in the New York Times on March 1, 1924, a 
few weeks before the principle of national 
origin was selected as the distribution for- 
mula of the immigration laws of the United 
States. _ 

However, what is even more important 
than the consideration of the fairness and 
the logic of the national-origins quota sys- 
tem is the fact that our basic immigration 
quotas are nothing but a base upon which 
our laws operate. The quota has actually 
no bearing on the number of immigrants 
entering our country. First, for reasons of 
hemispheric comity, the quotas do not ap- 
ply to our, neighbors of the Americas. Sec- 
ond, mindful of the humane aspects of im- 
migration and realizing the impact of our 
immigration policy upon our foreign rela- 
tions, the Congress has at all times provided 
for the entry of immigrants outside of the 
basic immigration quotas, including refu- 
gees and relatives of U.S. citizens and per- 
manently residing aliens. 

Thus, while in the decade 1930-39, the to- 
tal of immigrants who entered the United 
States was 699,375; during the following 
decade, 1940-49, such total was 856,608; and 
in the decade 1950-59, the total rose to 2,- 
499,268. 

Here are the figures illustrating the entry 
of quota and nonquota immigrants since the 
enactment of the Walter-McCarran Act: 





Fiscal year Quota Nonquota 
84, 175 86, 259 
94, 098 114, 079 
82, 232 155, 558 
89, 310 232, 315 
97,178 229, 689 
102, 153 151, 112 
97, 657 163, 029 
946, 803 1, 129, 041 





Platform: “The protections provided by 
due process, right of appeal, and statutes of 
limitation, can be extended to non-citizens 
without hampering the security of our Na- 
tion.” 

Facts: Under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, full protection of all rights is 
provided to aliens, even to those who have 
entered this country illegally. Neither due 
process of law nor judicial review of admin- 
istrative decisions is curtailed or limited by 
any provisions of the law. Administrative 
procedures prescribed in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act have been extensively 
tested in the courts, including the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and they with- 
stood the tests with flying colors—includ- 
ing attacks on their constitutionality. 

As to statutes of limitation, the law moves 
even beyond what is normally so termed. 
The law contains numerous provisions pro- 
viding relief for immigrants guilty of repre- 
hensible or outright criminal conduct where 
such relief was never available to them prior 
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to the enactment of the law presently in ef. 
fect. Our motif in writing these provisions 
was the desire not to disrupt family units, 
One of those relief provisions contains even 
@ statute of limitation on membership in 
subversive organizations, a provision en= 
tirely novel in our immigration laws (secs, — 
212(a) (28) (I), 244(a) (5), 318 (c) and (d) 
of the basic code, and sec. 5 of Public Law 
85-316). a 
Hoping that I have adequately dealt with 
details, let me say, in up, that I 
am genuinely sorry that, having included 
in the platform a set of wornout 
and meaningless promises to do things which 
have already been done, we are now facing 
our voters without any outline of what our 
ee policy is or what it should 
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We may find some consolation in the fact — 
that our Republican opponents have similares 
ly not overexercised themselves. They simply 
stated that they want to double the number 
of immigrants entering our country annual- 
ly. They did not say where they are going 
to find jobs for them. This, however, does 
not surprise me as they did not say where 
they are going to find jobs for those already 
in this country, either. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRaNcts E. WALTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, itis with ~ 
sincere regret that I join other Members | 
of the House in bidding farewell to Dr. | 
Henry ALpovs Drxon. Dr. Drxon, in ad- 
dition to being a neighbor of mine in 
political districts, is a close personal 
friend and one for whom I have the high- 
est regard. Since he represents Idaho’s 
neighboring State of Utah, we have had 
many things in common, due to the 
similarity in natural resources and the 
interests of our constituents. We have 
found ourselves on the same side of most, 
if not all, political questions and par- 
ticularly those involving the basic rights 
of the individual and the development of 
our natural resources. It has been a Ff 
pleasure to join with him in champion- JF 
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ing the supremacy of States rights in the be 
matter of control and use of perhaps the oc 
greatest resources within our States, that : 
of water, and of sponsoring legislation to =F 
authorize projects which provide for the § SE 
growth and development of our area. q do 
As-I recall, Dr. Drxon was drafted by “FF 4 
the citizens of the Second Congressional : 
District of Utah late in the campaign of “7 th 
the year 1954, and with reluctance on his 9 “ 
part, since he had never before sought 9 % 
public office. He was at that time presi- § 
dent of the fine Utah State Agricultural | ha 
College at Logan, Utah, which is now @ Ot 
known as the Utah State University. 9 de 
Prior to that time he had served for 4} Pili 
many years as president of Weber Junior § by 
College in Ogden and had served in § hei 
numerous other assignments in the edu- “ 


cational field. 
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I know from personal discussion with 
my colleague of his great love for these 
United States and for the Constitution 
of this great Nation. We share similar 
basic beliefs that this Constitution was 
divinely inspired. I am sure it was be- 
cause of this strong conviction that he 
agreed to become the Republican candi- 
date which resulted in his election to the 
84th Congress. This was his first at- 
tempt at either a State or National po- 
litical office, and I am sure he is a mem- 
ber of a rather select group who can 
claim the distinction of being elected on 
the very first try, of having served in 
successive Congresses without defeat, 





| and of retiring through his choice. 


His devoted service in the House is 
known to all of us, and more particularly 
to the members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee on which he has been an active 
member. Dr. Drxon is a man with high 
ideals and yet he has the common, sym- 
pathetic approach to all problems of 
society. As I have indicated, he left the 
rather quiet atmosphere of the college 
campus and the classroom to respond to 
the call of his party and enter the hectic 
activities of a political campaign. He 
has continued as a campaigner here and 
proven himself to be not only an unusu- 
ally well qualified legislator, but a most 
courageous one as well. 

It is with deepest respect that I pay 
tribute to his service as a distinguished 
Member of the Congress, a great de- 
fender of Republican ideals and a man 
with great religious faith. As he leaves 
the Washington scene to join the faculty 
at Brigham Young University, I know 
we will miss him, but I also know that he 
will be an inspiration to the many stu- 
dents who come under his striking per- 
sonality. I can only hope they measure 
up to him, 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B, FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, soon to 
be celebrated will be the 20th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

The insidious means which the Rus- 
sians are employing seek to absorb free- 
dom-loving people into the Communist 
regime without a grand-scale war. The 
highly developed tactics used in this 
cold war attack must be counteracted 
through the use of a continual truth 
campaign. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
has set for itself this basic goal. This 
organization is a uniquely important one 
dedicated to alerting the world to the 
plight of the captive nations dominated 
by Russia. ‘They have highlighted the 
heinous crimes and the treachery of the 
Communist movement spearheaded by 
Russia. While the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee reflects the sentiments of 
some 242 million Americans of Ukrainian 
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extraction in the United States, it repre- 
sents and works in behalf of all nations 
struggling under Communist domination. 

Peace-loving people throughout the 
world are grateful for the objectives of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and its wonderful endeavors. 





Assistance in the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 





SPEECH 


oe 
’ 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O’Hara). 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, for better or worse, and I think 
it is all for the better, the doors to the 
tomorrow are open. Peoples all over 
the world are flocking to those doors, new 
governments, and back of those govern- 
ments, people, people who in the past 
have not had enough food, not enough 
dignity, not enough opportunity, not an 
equitable share in the sunlight. They 
yearn to leave the narrow life behind. 
Now they are rushing for the open door 
to a promising tomorrow. I would not 
want to see my country try to hold them 
back. I would like my country to be in 
the position of helping them go through 
the door and reach a brighter and more 
wholesome tomorrow. We are in one of 
the great periods of the long history of 
the world, a period of dynamic change 
as mankind climbs to a higher plateau 
than any we have known. In that climb 
it is my prayer that our beloved country 
will lead. 

What is proposed here? This is noth- 
ing complicated. Either we live with our 
neighbors in the climate of true hemi- 
spheric solidarity or we will not survive. 
We cannot continue to take for granted 
their friendship unless we have shown to 
them that in us they have, indeed, a 
friend. It is not enough that we should 
supply a buying market for their coffee, 
their bananas, their oil, and their other 
products. They would wish stabilization 
in this buying market in order that their 
economies would not be subject to uncer- 
tain fluctuations. Whether working to- 
gether in cooperation something in this 
direction can be achieved, I do not know. 
I can only hope that progress in this 
direction can be made. 

But there are ways, sound and con- 
structive ways, of expanding the gainful 
activities of our neighbors and doing it 
in a way that the benefits will go deeply 
into the grassroots. Working together 
the American Republics can raise the 
living standards of people who no longer 
are content endlessly to grapple with 
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mutual understanding, foreign 
policy of our country I feel strongly 
should be built upon noninterference in 
the domestic affairs of another nation, 
and criticism, either friendly or un- 
friendly, of foreign personalities could 
give the unintended appearance of inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of another 
nation. So I have sought always to 
avoid in my discussions on international 
matters reference to personalities. 
Wherever you find disorder and you 
find large gatherings of people, you will 
find some cause or causes of discontent. 
It well may be that their emotions have 


utilize for purposes of ultimate enslave- 
ment. The fact is, that in a democratic 
government the peoples of any land, the 
peoples down to the humblest, will be 
benefited and dignity and contentment 
given to their lives, exactly as it has been 
done in our own beloved country. 

We have our struggles and our short- 
comings and sometimes we are slow in 
reaching desired objectives, but always 
we make progress and always the con- 
cept and the practice of social justice 
expands. So will it be in all the coun- 
tries to the south of us, and as the peo- 
ples of those lands are rushing to the 
open doors of a promising tomorrow we 
as a good neighbor, working coopera- 
tively with them, must lead the way. 
With them we must work to find some 
way, some program for social advance- 
ment, a program that will reach into the 
lives of the little people and will give 
brightness to their days and dignity and 
hope. 

It is a most strengthening development 
in. our hemispheric relations that the na- 
tions of this hemisphere are meeting at 
Bogota to work out such a program. 
Our neighbors attending this conference 
want some evidence that our great 
country is interested. That is all, just 


States believe will be constructive and 
sound and attain the desired objective. 

I was concerned when Secretary Dillon 
appeared before our committee. An au- 
thorization does not necessarily mean 
that any money is going to be appro- 
priated. In Illinois we have been inter- 
ested for many years in the Cal-Sag 
project, and it was 20 years after the 
voting of the authorization before 1 cent 
was appropriated to begin work. I said: 

Mr. Secretary, is not this an idle gesture? 
Can we honestly go down there and say that 
because we have authorized it that means 
we are going to back it up with an appro- 
priation? 


I further said: 


Won't they regard this as merely an idle 
gesture and therefore something dishonest? 


This is Mr. Dillon’s answer to my ques- 
tion and his answer is important, and I 
trust will be carefully noted by my col- 
leagues: 

I see your problem but if there is, as we 
hope, substantial support for this program 
in the Congress, I think they will take that 
as an indication of what may come in the 
future. Certainly I think they will look 
at the fact that when this program was 
approved by the Senate, both of the nomi- 
mees for executive office, for President and 
Vice President, of the Democratic Party voted 
in favor of this, and do favor this program, 
and they know that this program is also 
favored by the present administration, in- 
cluding the Republican candidate on the 
other side. 

I think they can be assured of support by 
the Executive, maybe modified in accordance 
with the way the new Executive will look at 
this matter next year. 

Certainly I have talked with Senator Ken- 
NeEepDY in his capacity as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and he favors 
this program and was very pleased that it 
was not spelled out in greater detail, because 
while he thought that this was a good idea 
and that it was necessary to give the Latin 
Americans an idea of our support he felt the 
new administration, whichever it might be, 
should have an opportunity to take another 
look at and spell out the details of how this 
would be handled. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 





Hon. Dean P. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. 





Mr. 


Speaker, in these closing hours of the 
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86th Congress, I want to pay my respects 
to the Honorable Dean P. Tay tor, of 
Troy, who has represented the 31st Dis- 
trict of New York in this House for 18 
years. 

Mr. Taytor is not a candidate for re- 
election, although he could have had 
renomination and reelection without any 
doubt. 

He has earned surcease from his labors 
in Congress, but as the Representative 


' of the 30th District, which borders his, 


I deeply regret his decision. 

Politics is not unknown in this august 
Chamber and there were occasions when 
Dean TAYLOR and I were on opposite 
sides on some of the perplexing national 
problems which confronted us. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when it came to 
matters for the common good of the area 
we represented, we worked as a team. 

It was easy to work with Mr. Taytor. 
He is a gentleman: of the first rank, 
kindly, tolerant, and understanding. In 
his retirement, the Capital District of 
New York will lose an able champion. 
I wish him well in the days ahead as do 
his countless friends in Washington and 
elsewhere. 





> 


Greetings to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica is celebrating this fall the 20th an- 
niversary of its founding. This well- 
known organization has every reason to 
be proud of its achievements over these 
past two decades, not only because of the 
fact that it reflects the thoughts and 
sentiments of some 2% million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry, but because 
of its campaign of truth and public edu- 
cation regarding the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly the latter’s subjugation of the 
various nationalities suffering under the 
yoke of communism. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
and its membership have over these years 
dedicated themselves to several impor- 
tant tasks, thus serving the interests of 
the United States, their ancestral home- 
land the Ukraine, and the free world 
generally. Among these tasks are: First, 
to advance the strategic value of all the 
captive nations of Europe, and most 
especially the nationality groups in the 
Soviet Union itself where the non-Rus- 
sians outnumber the Russians; second, 
to keep the people of America and of the 
free world informed on the struggles for 
independence on the part of the dozen or 
more captive nations of non-Russian 
origin within the Soviet Union; third, to 
expose before the eyes of the entire world 
the many myths about Soviet unity and 
to show that it is an illusion; and fourth, 
to propose various concrete ways to com- 
bat effectively the cold war and Commu- 
nist propaganda tactics, 








September 2 


In this respect the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee is doing a great service and 


deserves to be commended. The Ukrain- — 


ian people were one of the earliest vic- 
tims of Communist imperialism. It does 


not consider itself as part of the Soviet 
nation. Ukrainians still cling to the 
hopes of freedom and independence for ~— 
their homeland, and we here in America ~~ 


must help keep those hopes alive and 
vibrant. We must do everything in our 
power to encourage them not te lose hope 


or faith. We must support their right. _ : 


eous Cause. 


I salute the Ukrainian Congress Com- a 


mittee on the occasion of its anniversary 


and join with them in prayer that their — 
kinsmen will soon realize their goal to © 
attain genuine democracy and to live in — 


human dignity. 





Possession and Serving of Alcoholic Bey- 
erages on Federal Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Navy announced that its personnel 
can now carry liquor aboard ships and 
aircraft for personal consumption when 
they arrive home. 

Under Federal Customs laws as I 
understand it is legal to bring a gallon 


of alcoholic beverages into the United § 
States. However, State laws do not @ 
necessarily permit Americans returning 


from abroad to bring in a gallon tax free. 


The relaxing of regulations, according 4 


to the Navy, is intended to stop break- 


ing regulations. In this regard, from _ 


what I hear there has been great laxity 


both by military and civilian Govern. — 


ment personnel. 

Congress should investigate the pass- 
age of laws to stop this widespread il- 
legal and improper smuggling of liquor 
by air and sea. 




















- 


Under unanimous consent I include — 


information on restrictions and limita- 
tions on the possession and serving of 
alcoholic beverages on federally owned 
property. These laws and rules are full 
of gaps and hardly seem sufficient under 
present conditions of military and Gov- 
ernment travel. Congress should review 
civilian and military regulations and 
laws. 
are quite inadequate. 

The information, as compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, is as follows: 

To: Hon. THomas M. PELLY. 
From: American Law Division, Library of 
Congress. 


Apparently as constituted they § 


Subject: Information on restriction and a 


limitation on the possession and the 


serving of alcoholic beverages on feder= | ; 
ally owned property, including legis- ~ 


lative buildings and military establish- 
ments. 
The basic authority for the issuance and 
enforcement of rules and regulations con- 
cerning the possession and serving of alco- 
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will be found at title 40; section 318a, of 
the United States Code which provides that 
the General Services Administrator, or any 
one of his Officials duly authorized by him, 
shall make all needful rules and regulations 
for government of the Federal property un- 
der their charge and control, and to pre- 
scribe reasonable penalties for the violation 
of these rules. 

As per the above authority, the following 
rule, applicable to all the Federal property 
under the charge and control of the General 
Services Administration, has been issued: 

“Entering property or the operating of a 
motor vehicle thereon, by a person under 
the influence of intoxicating beverages or 
narcotic drug, or the consumption of such 
beverages or the use of such drug in or on 
property, is prohibited. (See 40 App.—100.7 
U.S.C. or 44 C.F.R. 1007.)” 

As to military establishments, title 5, sec- 
tion 22, United States Code, gives the head 
of every executive department the authority 
to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
with the law, for the government of his 
department, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, etc. 

Pursuant to the above authority, the fol- 
lowing regulations have been issued re mil- 
itary establishments: 


Title 32, Code of Federal Regulations, sec- 
tion 557.5: “No alcoholic beverages, including 
wine and beer, will be consumed, sold or 
given away in or about the service club or 
its facilities.” 

The above rule is applicable to all Army 
commands. 

Title 32, Code of Federal Regulations, sec- 
tion 765.14 states that “the introduc- 
tion, possession, -or use of alcoholic 
liquors for drinking purposes or for sale is 
prohibited within Navy Yards, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Stations and other places ashore 
under the jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 
ment which are located in States, territories, 
or insular possessions in which the posses- 
sion or use of such liquors for drinking 
purposes is not permitted by law.” 

Title 36, Code of Federal Regulations, sec- 
tion 3.28 relates to all park areas ad- 
ministered by National Capitol Parks, Na- 
tional Park Service in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, and Virginia and to other 
Federal reservations in the environs of the 
District of Columbia policed with the ap- 
proval of the head of the agency having 
jurisdiction over it. This section provides 
that there shall be no drinking of beer, wine, 
or spiritous liquors in the areas covered by 
this part except with the written permission 
of the Superintendent; nor may one enter or 


.Stay in these areas while intoxicated nor 


drive an automobile through these areas 
while under the influence of alcohol or a 
narcotic drug. 

Title 36, Code of Federal Regulations, 
section 5.8 forbids the sale of liquors 
containing more than 1 percent alcohol or 
any privately owned land within any of the 
National Parks listed (i.e., Crater Lake, Gla- 
cier, Lassen Volcano, Mesa Verde, Mount Mc- 
Kinley, Mount Rainier, Olympic, Rock Moun- 


| tain, Sequoia-Kings Canyon, Yellowstone and 


Yosemite) unless a permit for the sale there- 


@ of has been secured from the appropriate 


regional director. 

The general grant of authority to issue 
these regulations will be found at 16 U.S.C, 
1, 1b, 1c, 2, 3, which states that there 
shall be a National Park Service, and an ad- 
Mministrator or director thereof who shall 
promote and regulate the use of Federal 
areas known as national parks, monuments 
and reservations, except those under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Army, 
and said service shall be within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Rosert M. Usevicn, 

Legislative Attorney. 
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Foreign-Aid Summary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, the Bureau of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce, has 
published an interesting set of figures 
showing the amount of foreign aid which 
has been advanced by the United States 
since World WarII. Mr. Lawrence Sul- 
livan, coordinator of information of the 
House of Representatives, has tabulated 
and classified these figures, 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the total foreign aid advanced 
since World War II amounts to $78.5 
billion. Since these figures are official, 
I thought it would be interesting for 
them to be placed in the Recorp for the 
information of the Members, although 
they have been published in the Chris- 
tian Economics, New York, August 15, 
1960, and by the Washington Evening 
Star, August 28, 1960. 

Mr. Sullivan has done a commendable 
job in classifying these figures. 

The matter follows: 


ForEIGN Alp SuMMARY 


WASHINGTON.—Total foreign aid outlays 
by the U.S. Treasury since World War II add 
up to $78.5 billion through March 31, 1960. 

A tabulation from the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of Commerce, 
shows that 17 nations received 70 percent 
of the grand total, or $55.4 billion. 

The current recapitaulation includes mili- 
tary assistance, economic aid, all Government 
credits, plus all surplus farm products de- 
livered abroad for blocked currencies. 

The 15-year breakdown, by types of aid: 


[Billions of dollars] 


Economic assistance.................. 47.9 
Military assistance....<............... 25.8 
Capital subscriptions...... apaiiedentbantnjoeis 4.8 

TORR coecica comp neniilebibibettenk 78.5 


The table below shows the combined total 
to each of the 17 principal nations assisted 
by the various U.S. programs: 


U.S. foreign aid (October 1945 through Mar. 
31, 1960), 17 ranking nations 


[In billions of dollars] 


a et 
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10. TwROOMG cc inksc, cdiosdscbees 
12. BERR CRIT ao. ss sisi exes initiate einai 
12. Belgium-Luxembourg.............. 
15. VIG chictihdonccinhinthaddwnnss 


SCoMPaWDOOCAaANAPR AMAA 


—_—_— 


Total..ncecencnauansaccasceenenes 55,4 


LATIN AMERICAN TOTALS 
Total assistance to 20 Latin American na- 
tions in this same period was $2.9 billion, or 
3.8 percent of the world total. 
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The Latin American totals: . 


[In millions of dollars] 

4.  WeGRR,, £1. nk etnias cicatnin, TOR 
2. Mexico....5.-.55 Site ateainisnnientien asad aot Ok 
%. Fo cca nancial ete cutee ae 
& ARRORURS neon aed 229 
By SE ke naent coe aed phinmndunimeraieinea 228 
6. Colombia......... ensue each aeons 202 
7. BOR <6. ccpcdecadeeossncac tein 181 
GS. : CORI on ks dine nwia saan 

9, TRUROE ook docinskndconnnaokeeoeaal 63 
20),- TR oo ceo sncn cane ae - 60 
8%, CGR... 5: Sse cencaeeeeeonaaee 53 
13. Conta Mosc sce eee 47 
IR, DPN ono ahah ae herders - 40 
14. PRR reckon dine occas 32 
18; PAPORUNS 60 Soc eee 28 
1G. IIORPR GUN ai ci cacntdcueoosemnee 24 
LY... DomRere os seca ae 22 
16. Wi Malvaders...3555<scceiaseaetees 9 
19. Dominican Republic ~....-....----. a 
DO. | FORM. 55 ccahiecaesnaaaencel 7 
21. Latin America (unspecified) ........ 210 


U.S. capital subscriptions to international 
credit agencies, such as the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, total $4.8 
billion. 

Repayable direct loans make up another 
$12 billion of the total foreign-aid outlay, 
leaving roundly $61.7 billion of direct ex- 
penditures for the postwar period. 

The above totals include all exchange-of- 
persons programs, all international educa- 
tion and artistic programs, and all US. ap- 
propriations to sustain international organ- 
izations, such as the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, NATO, 
SEATO, plus the many subsidiary scientific 
and relief organizations of the U.N. 

Yet the above world totals do not include 
the direct U.S. administrative costs of some 
30 different foreign-aid programs now active 
oe world around under direct U.S. super- 

on. 


Total employment in the International 
tion Administration, the principal 
foreign-aid dispenser, stands at 10,731 per- 
sons, with 2,058 in Washington and 8,673 
overseas. 

Next, the U.S. Information Agency, our 
worldwide instrument to counter Commu- 
nist propaganda, has an overall budget of 
$123,800,000 for the current fiscal year, not 
included in the above tabulations of over- 
sea assistance. USIA” currently employs 
11,165 persons, of whom 2,706 are in the 
United States of America and 8,459 overseas, 


Nations receiving less than $1,000,000,000 
[In millions of dollars] 


ROR WIG in seins sss aint endaaniclnlinchiaasahibpinaltibalnen maa= 892 
Trndde- GRR stein cocks itinnienheinniaaapiaiabbeds 821 
BERT vccensiivenuiciinccigueeieiningh tibiae ani 813 
PAIR irc ceajeienigditinnins evcitecceptiinililtigiah tenis 778 
SIs cecithenis ecctindiceentasensbemmnmaaiin tsa 719 
DOG i dnwcieciinte eqns aiesaii ct tahantaies cect alibak 654 
DRG Giidinncnndcinn aud dean bball 596 
TRAE ic cnc caine atighinicdilveiiibabied 480 
DR Bitkicsnnbiitincccktinwtidabcitaniis 423 
TOR inion csi ncbéchilin 408 
POPCUREL.. cnet iovininesincahiiitin dian esnetie 368 

ightscindicipahlen io» cole mamtantapiattdic sia abn iaie ae | 
Ryukyu Islands...... iene euenietsiameiguianenihaineits 237 
CR a ooo nes scission wn ene npc anabacighaesias 228 

dik hoki tencn cana tncescheaobbveie aealanchsaesmmiaiadaes 208 
DO a sirstaisits hadi nts ins inten ntti ae ceataain ip 194 
COC OGlOV RR isictieccacicticisthaglintnisdiciatnnatcaaties 191 
BRON... cnkicitinicincadiciliatabiaminphplnalies 142 
ENF Oiiin oo cceccii cnn tcicntiicmitttinsiiiee sienna 113 
Morocco...... ciiiiiinaiunii said ailing ian 106 
SW OG OR. ciccvccsisnitiivertiierustsclihtininlaniaihenisidbideadgdian 105 


Nations receiving less than $100,000,000 each 
{In millions of dollars] 


Afghahistatin...wksctistidccdscccawabena 98 
Finland........ sis nieciiadepceheasiciinicabinaaabeiitn 87 
WheiOscs. dios wis ee cee 17 
LeQANO sien sd ibnh. . kbc ote 70 

sceniineiRadinenaeinestibeniihisnteliinins weireeigidabcsidtinn aida 69 
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Nations receiving less than $100,000,000 
each—Continued 
millions of dollars] 

WARIGDIR..nccciicccniiciecenaasenaceseese §=O6 
Ric cctmcncncntiginmnniunnsminpennipue simian ae 
I ssc cepted chienesticetens evi eocdiimtnignplaaainy atid ae 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands... 52 
a cickicisinaesdiienwiainasenigpienphivenmarciipiein 52 
OE. 6 ntemewadneneecwnsnweseweasese 52 
Plant ian sete nkceetgian emreneiiabieyenianitic ant ae 
SN ikicticticnnccmentimencnswntncon 27 
BSS a 20 
Sho ntttincomiinenieentanwene 18 
aia citninared mncceniggincnedioescitabiantnbent 17 
TG IOI oe ccnnnncmaanenncsnow 17 
NE teteiciiclnccinnindive tihets yimninmanemtinmernmcbindl 17 
ais i hiceieteniear canara 12 
BOE. .cntacodsancesece einai acaiidetemnans 5 
ND iiiccteictiint Ravedinewann manic 4 
int ctaameipisinintahtitessningeinane-aayedinns tein: 3 
a creninsicitinincnnniinieiniinticnan sasdncnimasamnipsiametpyoanti 2 
TRIE vinci cnmtiosscancceesncereocoes 1 





A Tax Loophole That Must Be Plugged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to a most unfortunate develop- 
ment that has recently occurred with 
regard to imports into the United 
States from our insular possessions, @ 
development which could not only lead 
to the loss of millions of dollars in duty 
revenue to the Government but could 
also seriously disrupt important indus- 
tries in this country. 

Under section 301 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, articles imported 
from our insular ions are per- 
mitted to enter the United States free 
of duty, provided that foreign materials 
utilized in such articles represent no 
more than one-half of the total value 
of the article. This provision was in- 
tended, of course, to promote the 
growth of industries, employment and 
skills in the island possessions, and to 4 
certain extent this is being accom- 
plished. 

Unfortunately, however, in other in- 
stances the effect of section 301 is sim- 
ply to permit avoidance of the duty that 
Congress intended on foreign imports. 
Some products are being imported into 
the island possessions from foreign 
countries in subassembly form, a very 
few finishing touches are added in the 
islands—requiring a negligible amount 
of labor or investment—and the com- 
pleted articles are then imported duty- 
free into the United States. 

This duty-avoidance loophole is now 
available to many industries where the 
rate of duty is high. This is because 
the total value of the article imported 
into the United States is generally con- 
sidered—under section 402 of the Tariff 
Act—to be the wholesale price which 
the article could bring in the U.S. mar- 
ket—and the wholesale price naturally 
reflects the duty. In other words, im- 
ports from the insular possessions get 
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the protection of the duty in establish- 
ing their wholesale price or total value, 
even though they themselves are not 
subject to the duty. 

In any industry where the duty is 100 
percent, the total value of the article im- 
ported into the United States would be 
certain to be at least twice the value of 
the subassemblies shipped into the insu- 
lar possessions, even though virtually no 
labor is expended in the islands. There- 
fore, the duty-avoidance loophole is wide 
open in all such cases. 

It is my understanding that certain 
industries, including at least one watch 
company, have already established oper- 
ations in the Virgin Islands which will 
allow them to avoid duty payments. Em- 
ploying only a handful of men, this firm 
can turn out more than a thousand watch 
movements each week because so little 
work is required to screw the subassem- 
blies together into a working timepiece. 
This one tiny operation can avoid several 
hundred thousand dollars in duty a year, 
yet it is of virtually no benefit to the 
Virgin Islands economy. Certainly, this 
is a serious revenue loss to our Govern- 
ment, and I understand that the US. 
watch industry—domestic producers as 
well as bona fide importers—consider the 
situation a definte threat to this impor- 
tant industry. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Congress should look 
into this situation as quickly as Congress 
reconvenes and should take prompt ac- 
tion to plug this loophole. No Member of 
this body believes more strongly than I 
in the principles of reciprocal trade, nor 
is any Member more anxious to see the 
healthy economic growth of our island 
possessions. I do not believe for one mo- 
ment that the Congress should allow 
these possessions to become havens for 
duty avoidance in operations which 
clearly do not fulfill their stated objec- 
tive of stimulating economic growth and 
self-sufficiency for the islands. 

I was pleased to learn that the Treas- 
ury Department is aware of this loophole, 
and has suggested a legislative remedy 
which has been introduced by the chair- 
man and ranking Republican member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
While I do not believe the Treasury sug- 
gestion goes far enough to close the loop- 
hole, I am in total agreement with its 
purposes and am convinced that the Con- 
gress will enact effective legislation early 
next year. 





Minnesota Farm Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the following letter I re- 
cently received from Aug. G. Erickson, of 
Springfield, Minn., wherein he has ably 
pointed out some of the problems con- 
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fronting our Minnesota farmers and has, 
at the same time, presented his solution 
to overcome their sorry plight: 
SPRINGFIELD PUBLISHING Co., 
Springfield, Minn., June 24, 1960. 
Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, Wier: In May I sent. you two edi- 


torials in favor of a direct payment plan of © : 
providing parity or near parity to the small 9 


farmer for what he produces. I don’t call 
it the Brannan plan, although it works some- 
what similarly. The Brannan plan was de- 
signed to increase production during the war 
and now is being used for sugar and wool, 
of which this country produces no surplus, 
My plan would limit the payments to the 


family-size farm, graduating the payments — 


so as to favor the smallest farmers and cut- 
ting off payments beyond the family-size 


farm, leaving the big fellows to supply and — ’ ; 


demand, in which case they will eventually 
adjust production to demand just as was 
the case 60 years ago when we had no farm 
programs. There would be no Government 
buying except to maintain an ever-normal 
granary to guard against a crop failure, 

Had-we had such a plan, we would not now 
be faced with that $9 billion surplus, which, 
under the bills introduced, is looked upon ag 
of no value and must be gotten rid of some< 


how, even if it has to be given back to the 


farmers for letting land lie idle. 

Price supports such as we have had ens 
courage production and a resulting surplus, 
That’s why I favor letting all products go 
into an open market. If we raise too much, 
put the blame where it belongs, on the bo- 
nanza farmers. Give every producer & 
limited bonus or subsidy at the end of the 
year, or quarterly in the egg program ag 
Canada does, to bring the remuneration up 
to parity for the smallest, near parity for 
other family-size farms and nothing more 
for the surplus makers. They’ll have to cut 
their production and like it. 

It’s a sociological problem, keeping the 
rural scene the same, no decrease in popula- 
tion, no migration to the cities where 6 
million are unemployed, It’s a happy life, on 
the farm, healthful, moral, character build- 
ing. I was born on a farm, and am proud 
of the log cabin my father built for me to 
be born in. Let’s not destroy the best feature 
of our civilization, our rural life, by farm 
mergers, assembly-line production, with one 
boss and 50 hired men. Let’s keep a boss 
on every farm, an independent producer in 
his own right. Right now I see no hope for 
my program for grain, but for eggs and 
dairying it could be used. 

I have heard from all our own Members 
of Congress and a few outsiders and find 
that most of them think well of my plan, 
but most of those think Congress looks une 
favorably on direct payments. However, if 
they are OK for increasing production of 
wool and sugar, they should be just as effec- 
tive in preventing surpluses, and while cost- 
ing no more than our expensive farm pro- 


grams that failed, they also have this vires @ 
tue—they would mean cheaper food for the @ 





buying consumer, as market price would not 4 


include the Government payment. 
why labor looks with favor on the plan. 


Thats 9 


I see where Senate Humpnurey has egged © 


the Department of Agriculture to start buy- 
ing dried eggs again to support the sagging 


market. Our Minnesota farmers are getting ~ 
23 cents a dozen while the Canadian farmer @ 
gets a subsidy to equalize the price at 33 ~ 


cents. (Thirty-four and one-half in our 


money.) 
shame. 


I can’t find language strong 


enough to describe this treatment of our J 
small farmers, all of whom have chickens. @ 
If Canada can do it, we can. You were goe | 


ing to look at the other side of the pale 


I would call this a downright ~ 


cake, Mr. Wir. I hope that you find the | 
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other side just as golden brown as the top, 
I appreciate your friendly attitude. 
Sinoerely, 
Avs. G. Evrasor. 
P.S.—Egg prices in Minnesota have aver- 
aged 29 cents the past 5 years. Hal Routhe, 
extension specialist, says they will be that 
for the next 5. “That's going to hit the 
family-sized laying flock pretty hard. More 
than 90 percent of all producers in the State 
have flocks of fewer than 800 birds.” 
Another quote from Routhe’s speech at 
Sleepy Eye: “Returns from small laying op- 
erations with average production were only 
about 50 cents an hour.” Let’s raise that 
minimum wage by direct payments. Does it 
make sense? 
Ave. G. E. 





Friendly Relations With Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always heartening to me 
to note examples of increased mutually 
beneficial trade between the United 
States and such a democratic, freedom- 
loving nation as Finland. I have long 
espoused the vitality of Finland’s private 
enterprise system and the opportunity 
for profitable trade which this small 
country affords to American business- 
men. Thus, I found it of special interest 
to read an informative article in the 
August 15 issue of the New York Times 
which tends to underline this viewpoint. 

Under -previous consent I include in 
the Recorp this account of how a former 
observer on the U.S. Olympic wrestling 
team, Philip H. Radel, established in 
New York City a business of importing 
Finnish sweaters—a pioneering effort re- 
quiring the closest kind of cooperation 
and understanding, as well as painstak- 
ing adaptation to suit American tastes. 

This report serves as an excellent ex- 
ample which other Americans might well 
follow, and I call the attention of my 
colleagues to this interesting item in the 
New York Times: 

FINNISH SWEATERS NEw Import LINE—LARGE- 
ScaLeE INTRODUCTION Is SLATED BY FORMER 
U.S. OLYMPIC WRESTLER 

(By Brendan M. Jones) 

There was a large element of chance in the 
circumstances that led Philip H. Radel, for- 
mer U.S. Olympic wrestler, into the import- 
ing business. But it is with considerable 
design that the 6-foot-6 New Yorker is work- 





® ing to make the move successful. 


His line of importing is on the pioneering 
side—the first large-scale introduction of 
colorful Finnish sports and dress sweaters 
into the U.S. market. The sweaters will make 


| their debut this fall in top stores of major 


cities. 

More than 2 years of detailed planning, 
particularly adaptation of the flame-bright 
Finnish designs to suit American tastes, has 
preceded volume introduction of the sweat- 
ets, Mr. Radel noted. Preparations, he added, 
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have entailed the closest kind of cooperation 
and understanding between him and the 
manufacturers, Suomen Trikoo, one of Fin- 
land's largest textile producers. 

This close collaboration with the Finnish 
producers in such matters as styling, origi- 
nal designs, and fidelity in matching samples 
of more than 300 colors to assure perfection 
of quality, Mr. Radel said, has been a key 
part of the anticipated success. In addition, 
a trial importation last year of sweaters 
valued at $77,000 has shown that a much 
larger potential market exists for the 
product. 

ROMANCE WITH COUNTRY 

Still it was chance and the kind of ro- 
mance with a country and its people which 
sneaks up on some travelers abroad that 
really started Mr. Radel on the road to 
pioneering in the importing of Finnish 
sweaters. 

Skill in wrestling—the tough collegiate 
variety, not the TV acrobatics—won the tall 
New Yorker a berth on the 1952 Olympic 
team. He was an alternate, though he looks 
even now, at 30 years of age, like first-string 
material. The games that year were held in 
Helsinki, the Finnish capital, ana much in- 
terest was centered on the rivalry between 
the United States and Russian teams. 

As an alternate, Mr. Radel found that he 
had plenty of time for sightseeing, which he 
proceeded to do with a good deal of curiosity 
and natural friendliness. He soon gained 
considerable admiration and liking for the 
Finns, whom he found quite warmhearted 
beneath their surface reserve. 

Finnish feelings toward Americans, Mr. 
Radel recalled, were not limited to an inter- 
est in their Olympic capabilities. He remem- 
bers one frequent experience with a note of 
wonder. 

“In practically every Finnish home I 
visited,” Mr. Radel said, “they had pictures 
on the wall of Herbert Hoover and the Ameri- 
can wheat shipments that he organized and 
that saved Finland from starvation after 
World WarlI. That was a long time ago now, 
but it seemed like the story of those wheat 
shipments had been handed down like a 
tradition. 

“To the Finns this was something basic. 
They remembered that when they were 
hungry America had given them food, and 
they still had, in spite of a lot of political 
changes, a feeling of friendship for Ameri- 
cans. This part of their character, as well 
as other traits, such as extreme perfectionism 
in everything they make and general in- 
tegrity, made me admire the Finns very 
greatly.” 

It was some time later that this admira- 
tion for the Finns, developed during chance 
strolls about Helsinki, was extended for Mr. 
Radel to the conviction that Finns generally 
were good people to do business with. He 
became acquainted with Pentti Lehti, son of 
the family operating the Suomen Trikoo 
textile plants, who had attended Stanford 
University in California. 

Mr. Lehti and Mr. Radel, also from a fam- 
ily long connected with the textile industry, 
had much in common, including admiration 
for each other’s countries. By then Mr. Radel 
had gained considerable experience in sales, 
promotion, and styling in one of the textile 
field's hardest schools, selling piece goods 
in this country and in Canada. The young 
Finn, like many of his country’s business- 
men, was interested in seeing Finland de- 
velop more trade with Western countries to 
offset heavy export dependence on Russia. 

The partnership of Messrs. Lehti and Radel 
became a “natural,” with the New Yorker 
serving as North American representative for 
Suomen Trikoo’s sweaters. 


Programs in Nation’s Capital and Other 
U.S. Cities Hit by NAACP and National 
Catholic Conference for interracial Jus- 
tice : 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Republican-controlled urban 
renewal programs in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and elsewhere in the country are fac- 
ing mounting criticism these days. 

The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, 
pastor of the New Bethel Baptist Church 
in Washington, D.C., speaking at a 
NAACP rally on August 14, 1960, charged 
that urban renewal is really urban re- 
moval. He declared that exploitation of 
race prejudice in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—a city with a Republican adminis- 
tration—‘“was similar to that of the post- 
Civil War era,” according to the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post, a Republican news- 
paper. 

The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy de- 
clared that the urban renewal program 
“is not really urban renewal, it is urban 
removal—the removal of Negroes from 
choice sections of town.” 

The National Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice, meeting in St. Louis 


the week of August 28, 1960, held that ° 


there was little synchronization between 
the Federal agencies, administrations 
and authorities in the field of public 
housing. As a result, it was asserted, 
urban renewal projects go one way and 
housing programs go another. 

The New York Times reported on Au- 
gust 29, 1960: 

Because of this situation, one speaker said, 
members of minority groups who must leave 
a@ slum area because of a federally-supported 
redevelopment project often find that they 
have no place to move except to another 
slum neighborheod. 

About 250 persons, most of them represent- 
atives of Roman Catholic interracial councils 
throughout the Nation, attended the 4 
day meeting here at St. Louis University. 


I include as part of my remarks items 
from the Washington (D.C.) Post, and 
the New York Times, and can only add 
that an investigation of the Govern- 
— urban renewal program is over- 

ue: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 15, 1960] 
UrBaN RENEWAL Hrr ar NAACP RALiy 
A Washington minister bitterly attacked 

the city’s urban redevelopment program last 

night, calling it a device to dispossess Ne- 
groes of housing sites that can be used more 
profitably for luxury dwellings. 

The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, pastor of 
the New Bethel Baptist Curch, Ninth and 3S 
Streets NW., spoke to approximately 200 
people at a raily of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People in 
the Mt. Carmel Baptist Church, Third and I 
Streets NW. 
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Mr. Fauntroy charged that “investment 
ini " were attempting to establish a 
40- or ye ge pana building program 
“on the shoulders of race prejudice.” 

He said the “exploitation of race prej- 
udice” was similar to that of the post- 
Civil War era. He said the urban renewal 
program “is not really urban renewal, it is 
urban removal—the removal of Negroes 
from choice sections of town.” 


{From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960] 
U.S. Hovstne Post mn CaBINET UrGED—CaTH- 
otic INTERRACIAL Group CALLS FoR A DE- 

PARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 

(By Leonard Buder) 

Sr. Louis, August 28.—Creation of a Fed- 
eral Department of Urban Affairs was urged 
here today at the closing session of the First 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial 
Justice. 

The conference recommended that the 
proposed Department be headed by a Cabinet 
officer who would be responsible for co- 
ordinating the Government’s activities in 
the housing field. 

A particular concern of this Department, 
the participants said, should be the effects of 
Federal housing programs on minority 
groups. 

The conference held that there was little 
synchronization between the Federal agen- 
cies, administrations, and authorities in the 
field. As a result, it was asserted, urban 
renewal projects “go one way” and housing 


programs “go another.” 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY ATTEND SESSION 

Because of this situation, one speaker 
said, members of minority groups who must 
leave a slum area because of a federally sup- 
ported redevelopment project often find that 
they have“no place to move except to an- 
other slum neighborhood. 

About 250 persons, most of them repre- 
sentatives of Roman Catholic interracial 
councils throughout the Nation, attended 
the 4-day meeting here at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

At the final session, the conference adopted 
reports and resolutions calling for greater 
integration efforts in all phases of life. 

The group called for action to bring about 
the total integration of Roman Catholic 
schools as well as public schools. It also 
said that parish organizations and societies 
must accurately reflect the racial composi- 
tion of the parish community. Newcomers 
in a racially changing parish, the partici- 
pants agreed, “must be sought out, wel- 
comed, registered, and incorporated into the 
total parish life.” 

COOPERATION URGED 


In working to stabilize and integrate 
changing neighborhoods, the conference said, 
Catholics must cooperate in civic efforts with 
members of all religious groups. 

On the subject of civil rights, the par- 
ticipants condemned practices that, “wheth- 
er openly or by subterfuge, tend to deny the 
right to vote to some persons because of 
race, creed, or color.” 

The conference also endorsed peaceful sit- 
in demonstrations against segregation as “a 
morally legitimate form of Catholic action.” 





Hon. Ed Rees 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


Or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
very closest friends in Congress is Ep 
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Rees, of Kansas. I suppose our close 
friendship is because we have so many 
interests in common. Among them is our 
nationality. Now the Welsh people are 
quite clannish. They love to associate to- 
gether, to sing together, to worship to- 
gether, and to work together. 

Nearly 6 years ago when I found that 
Ep could speak the most difficult lan- 
guage of his ancestry, I prevailed upon 
him to teach me a few expressions which 
he did. Soon thereafter he prevailed 
upon me to attend a huge Welsh ban- 
quet at the Statler Hotel and I enjoyed 
being with him and with my mother’s 
countrymen so much that we have at- 
tended similar gatherings together since 
that time. 

I know his heart. I admire his dedi- 
cation to his God and country. I respect 
his great wisdom and I praise this man 
“within the gates.” May Heaven reward 
him for his long years of, unselfish serv- 
ice to our people and may every blessing 
follow him today and forever. 





Featherbedding by Management Hurts 
United States in Cold War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in- 
flated expense accounts, stock options, 
bonuses, country club memberships, and 
company-paid yacht cruises and hunt- 
ing trips are costing American industry 
staggering sums. This “executive 
featherbedding” is making American in- 
dustry sluggish in the sharp competition 
for the world market which the United 
States is facing as a result of the rising 
power of the U.S.S.R. 

Increasing attention is being given to 
“executive featherbedding” by leaders of 
American labor. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
news release issued by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association on June 17, 1960, 
dealing with the subject of “Executive 
Featherbedding”: 

Sotonw Says “FEATHERBEDDING” BY MANAGE- 
MENT Hurts UNITeD STATEs IN CoLp WaR 
One way to help America regain its great 

role as a trading nation and defeat the grow- 
ing threat of Soviet economic competition 
is to sharply reduce “executive featherbed- 
ding” in American industry generally—and 
in the railroad industry specifically—a key 
expert in Congress on US. foreign policy has 
declared. 

Representative Harris B. McDowett, Jr., of 
Delaware is a member of the influential 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, serving 
on its important Subcommittee on National 
Security and Scientific Developments Affect- 
ing Foreign Policy as well as the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy. 

Accordingly, he is one of the best informed 
Members of Congress concerning the dangers 
of the economic war being waged by the 
Soviet Union and of the effects which 
management practices in US. industry are 
having upon national security. President 
Eisenhower recently sent MCDOWELL a per- 
sonal message of thanks for the help he gave 





in the battle to enact legislation continalag 
the foreign aid program. 

“There are compelling reasons, In addition 
to the purely military ones, for support of 
the mutual security program,” McDowett 
told Congress. “Our economic self-interest 
also requires that we support this pro- 


McDowE.t, in a speech appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 8, pointed 
out that this country has always been one 
of the great trading nations of the world 
but that, in the last few years, our exports 
have been falling off considerably, under the 
rising competition of the Soviet bloc. 

“The expansion of trade is basic to the 
proper functioning of our economy, and here 
the mutual security program is of tre- 
mendous assistance in opening up new mar- 
kets and in helping us to keep the markets 
we presently have,” he pointed out. 

Then McDowett told Congress that 
“featherbedding” by management—with the 
excessive costs of such waste frequently 
raising the prices of the products to which 
they are added to a level which forces US, 
goods off the world market—is a real threat 
to the U.S. economy in the cold war. 

“One way to help America regain its great 
role as a trading nation is to sharply reduce 
executive featherbedding in American in- 
dustry,” McDowet. said. “In some areas of 
our economy, it would seem, practically 
everybody above strawboss is a vice presi- 
dent. Vice presidents have been seen carry- 
ing brief cases for other vice presidents.” 

McDowett then quoted both chairman 
G. E. Leighty of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association and president Al J. Hayes 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists to show that “wasteful management 
practices are not as well publicized as the 
featherbedding which management charges 
the unions with.” 

Quoting Hayes’ recent charges that overe 
loading of executive levels with surplus vice 
presidents, managers, and directors is 
rampant today, McDOwELL continued: 

“In fact, inflated expense accounts, stock 
options, bonuses, country club memberships, 
and company-paid yacht cruises and hunt. 
ing trips are standard operating procedure 
today as everyone knows. These ‘fringe 
benefits’ cost American industry staggering 
sums and are growing with every passing 
year. This executive featherbedding is the 
fact which makes American industry in« 
creasingly sluggish in the sharp competi 
tion with the Soviet Union and other coune- 
tries of the totalitarian bloc and the lows 
wage countries of the uncommitted bloc of 
nations, as well as the low-wage countries 
among our allies and friends.” 

McDowELt said that the railroad manage- 
ments of our country have “for years talked 
about, and inspired others to talk about” 
alleged “featherbedding” in the railroad in- 
dustry which, he pointed out, “they charged 
to the railroad unions.” To answer what 
McDoweE.L.t termed “this unfair charge” by 
railroad management, he quoted figures 


Leighty presented in his address before the 4 E 
Southeastern Association of Railroad and @% 
Utilities Commissioners in April 1959 show- | 
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ing that since 1923 railroad employment has ~ 


been cut almost in half but the number of “J 


employees at the management level has ré- 
mained almost constant at a level of 16,000 
Officials despite the tremendous drop in the 
mumber of workers they supervise. 


In addition, McDowett referred to the | 


study of railroad management which was 
released on behalf of the RLEA by President 
W. P. Kennedy of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen in 1959 which showed that, 
according to the railroads’ own reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 190 new 


officials were added on the railroads between’ 


1955 and 1957, although the number of other 
workers in the industry declined from 1,041, 
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792 to 969,787 over the same period. The ~ 
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RLEA study, prepared under Kennedy’s di- 
rection, also showed that in the same time 
the total outlay for officials’ salaries increased 
by $21.8 million and reached a staggering 
total of more than $180.9 million annually. 

The point of McDowELL’s remarks—al- 
though he didn't state it specifically—could 
only have been taken to mean that the 
added costs of such management “feather- 
bedding” in the railroad industry are a seri- 
ous blow to the Nation's ability to compete 
against the economic war the Soviets are 
now waging, since they inflate the prices of 
many goods sold abroad. 

Although McDowe tt didn’t mention them, 
recent related studies prepared by the RLEA 
have shown that railroad accidents are add- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
to railroad costs, while another study by an 
impartial expert has shown that failure to 
properly manage the use of freight cars, and 
resultant delays at various switching points, 
adds $500 million annually to railroad trans- 
portation expenses. 

If these costs of management “feather- 
bedding” and mismanagement—which con- 
ceivably could amount to more than $1 bil- 
lion a year collectively in the railroad indus- 
try—could be deducted from the prices of 
U.S. goods sold abroad, the competitive pic- 
ture of the United States in the current eco- 
nomic war would be vastly improved. 





St. Anthony of Padua School Opens in 
Passaic, N.J. 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, next 
week a new school will open in Passaic, 
N.J., after years of dedicated effort and 
planning. It will be the 2-story, 1l- 
classroom St, Anthony of Padua School. 

A recent article in the Passaic, N.J., 
Herald-News, August 24, 1960, brought 
the opening to my attention. It re- 
ported the year-long search of a dear 
friend, the Reverend Paschal Caccavelle, 
OFM, CAP, pastor of St. Anthony’s 
R.C. Church, and others to find properly 
zoned and reasonably priced property. 
At times, the problem seemed insoluable, 
but construction finally began last Sep- 
tember at Chestnut and Tulip Streets. 

The contemporary building has an 
exterior of light blue ceramic tile. A 
cafeteria with all modern equipment and 
Ovens will accommodate 550 children. 

Next week a kindergarten through 
fifth grade will open, and an additional 
grade will be added each year until the 
school reaches eight grades. There are 
1,352 families in the parish, and the 
new school was built to accommodate 
800 pupils on its 70- by 160-foot plot. 
The construction cost was $423,000. 

Principal and mother superior of the 
school will be Sister Anthony Mary. 
Sisters Daniel Mary and Mary Johnette 
have been assigned to the school. As- 
sistant pastor at St. Anthony’s is the 
Reverend Innocent Amore, OFM, CAP. 

I extend best wishes to all those who 
helped bring the St. Anthony of Padua 
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School into being, and I trust it will 
serve its parish and the community well 
in the years ahead. 





Inspection of Federal Prisons 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee No. 3, which han- 
dles legislation affecting Federal prison- 
ers, I visited, during August 9-12, 1960, 
the Cook County jail in Chicago, Il., the 
U.S. penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., 





the Federal reformatory at Chillicothe, ” 


Ohio, and the Federal correctional in- 
stitution at Ashland, Ky. Mr. Cyril F. 
Brickfield, committee counsel, accom- 
panied me. Mr. Roy Guenzel, Federal 
jail inspector, acted as our escort and 
representative of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons during the entire series of visits. 
COOK COUNTY JAIL 


The Cook County jail.is used by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in the Chicago 
area for the confinement of persons 
awaiting trial in the Federal courts or 
convicted Federal offenders sentenced to 
brief terms. An average of slightly more 
than 3,000 Federal prisoners daily are 
confined in this manner in various local 
county jails or other non-Federal in- 
stitutions throughout the country. In 
order to insure that these Federal prison- 
ers have adequate custody and care, a 
program of jail inspection and ratings 
has been in use by the Bureau of Prisons 
for the past 30 years. The total cost of 
all services incident to the custody and 
care of-such prisons runs about $3,200,- 
000 annually or about $2.85 per day per 
prisoner. Of more than 3,000 local jails 
in this country, about 800 are approved 
for Federal use. 

On the morning of August 9 Mr. Brick- 
field and I met Inspector Guenzel at the 
jail and Warden Jack Johnson escorted 
us on a tour of the facilities, including 
three of the cellblocks, the culinary and 
bakeshop department, the hospital and 
medical areas, the chapel, schoolrooms, 
laundry, several of the shops, the yard, 
and several offices. During the course 
of the tour we met and discussed jail 
problems with Assistant Warden Frank 
Trankina, Steward Arthur Davis, Prot- 
estant Chaplain Louis King and several 
others. 

Warden Johnson feels that the pres- 
ence of Federal prisoners in his jail 
causes a& number of problems. Even 
without the Federal prisoners the jail 
would be seriously overcrowded. The 
Federal population runs between 25 and 
60 on any given day, and an entire 60- 
man tier is set and for Federal use. The 
Federal prisoners are also provided more 
extensive medical treatment than the lo- 
cal prisoners, although the services of 
U.S. Public Health Service personnel for 
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this purpose tends to minimize this prob- 
lem, The Federal are 


be allowed, the type of custody they re- 
quire, and so on. The problem of keep- 
ing out contraband—narcotics, alcohol, 
and so forth—is an ever-present one, 
Also, with a heavily populated institu- 
tion a large number of the prisoners must 
sit in idleness, and it is a trying job for 
the warden to find meaningful work to 
occupy their time. 

Considering the limitations of the fa- 
cilities under which the Cook County Jail 
is operated. Warden Johnson is, in my 
opinion, doing a very satisfactory job for 
the Federal prisoners committed to his 
care. 

U.S. PENITENTIARY, TERRE HAUTE, IND, 

Arriving at the Terre Haute institu- 
tion on the morning of August 10 we met 
in the warden’s office for a briefing ses- 
sion attended by Warden Wade T. 
Markley, associate warden—business— 
E. H. Saunders, associate warden— 
custody—H. J. Davis, associate war- 
den—treatment—J. E. Baker, Chief 
Medical Officer E. C. Rink, and Super- 
intendent of Industries L. R. Parham. 
Warden Markley first explained how the 
institution functioned eee 


sponsible for the custody of the peni- 
tentiary’s 1300 inmates, for the physical 
maintenance of the institution, all con- 
struction, and such Services as power, 
water, and sewage. The associate 
warden—treatment—supervised the re- 
ligious, educational, vocational training, 
social work services, and the prisoner 
classification program. The superin< 
tendent of industries ran the woolen 
textile mill and the furniture refinish- 
ing factory. The chief medical officer, 
a commissioned officer of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, heacls the medical, psy- 
chiatric, and hospital services. All these 
departments employed and trained vary- 
ing numbers of inmates. Except for 
about 10 percent of the inmates, who 
had just been received, were in the hos- 
pital, had been segregated for punitive 
reasons, or were being held for transfer 
elsewhere, all inmates had job assign- 
ments. 

The warden described the daily rou- 
tine of the inmates and the manner in 
which each case is handled from the 
time of admission to the time of release. 
After being studied and: observed in the 
admission-orientation for a month fol- 
lowing commitment each inmate follows 
@ program of work, education and voca- 
tional training, religion, recreation, and 
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other activities that is developed for him 
by the institution’s classification com- 
mittee, composed of the heads of the 
major departments. For example, the 
institution is well equipped with leisure 
time activities, including many types of 
athletes, an extensve program of aca- 
demic classes, hobby shop, music, Alco- 
holics Anonymous chapter meetings, re- 
ligious activities, social education, li- 
brary, radio and television. 

Based on my observations of other 
institutions it appeared that Terre Haute 
is one of the best designed prisons in the 
Nation and I was pleased to learn that 
its superior facilities are devoted to a 
relatively youthful population, upon 
whom I feel the most intensive rehabilj- 
tative efforts should be concentrated. 
While the average age of the inmate 
population is about 30, the largest group 
falls into the age 23 to 26 bracket. Each 
of these men differ individually, and 
hence the program is widely varied in 
order to have a range of activities that 
will meet the equally wide range of 
problems that these prisoners present. 
Warden Markley reported that the 
population contained a hard core of 
about 100 prisoners who are potentially 
dangerous and most difficult to reach by 
any known technique. These men suffer 
from character disorders and are some- 
times referrei to as psychopaths or 
sociopaths. Some display elements of 
psychosis. In my opinion more should 
be done in the way of corrective treat- 
ment for this group of men. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the relatively 
small staff is doing the best it can under 
the circumstances. With a population 
of 1,300 the institution has an employee 
complement of 227, which must be dis- 
tributed on round-the-clock shifts 7 days 
a week. The Federal Bureau of Prisons 
is presently contracting for the con- 
struction of a maximum custody institu- 
tion in southern Illinois, to which I 
understand some of the more difficult 
cases will be transferred. 

I asked the warden how the new sen- 
tencing legislation approved by this com- 
mittee in 1958 was working. While the 
courts are not committing many men 
under the newly authorized indetermi- 
nate sentencing procedures, the courts 
are making increased use of the proce- 
dure which permits them to commit 
prisoners to Federal institutions for a 
3- to 6-month period of study before a 
final sentence is formulated. This has 
substantially increased the work-of the 
staff, for they try to provide the court 
with extremely full information in each 
case, including medical, psychiatric, and 
social data as well as vocational, educa- 
tional, and other needs of the defendant. 
Also, because the courts are still com- 
mitting most offenders under the old 
definite sentencing system, the institu- 
tion is still faced with the problem of 
handling inmates who have extremely 
disparate sentences although they may 
have substantially similar backgrounds 
and offenses. 

After the briefing in the warden’s of- 
fice we visited the dining room and 
kitchen, the social service offices, the ed- 
ucational department, the hospital, the 
chapel, the library, segregation cell, and 
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dormitory quarters, the maintenance 
shops, the furniture refinishing shop, the 
woolen mill, and the farm. I was im- 
pressed by the attractive architecture of 
the penitentiary, and it served to demon- 
strate that a prison does not need to be 
grim, forbidding, and repellent. The 
buildings are as nearly fireproof as mod- 
ern architecture can make them. Con- 
struction is of reinforced concrete frame, 
with brick walls backed by concrete 
blocks which are left unfinished on the 
interior to present a pleasing and artis- 
tic touch. 

The variety of the educational pro- 
gram was particularly extensive and in- 
cluded courses at all levels from the 
beginning grade up to and including 
some college subjects. Attendance at 
the school is not compulsory except for 
those who are functionally illiterate, but 
about half the population is engaged in 
some type of educational or vocational 
training work. The school is open 5 
evenings a week under the supervision of 
the education staff. Both personnel and 
inmate teachers are used. The library 
has a particularly attractive setting, and 
I was impressed at its size and organiza- 
tion. 

The chapel has an atmosphere that 
harmonizes greatly with its purposes, 
and it is equipped with interchangeable 
altars for the various faiths. It is open 
at all times. 

The hospital is well-equipped, and I 
would say that it compares favorably 
with most hospitals of similar size in the 
free community. However, the peniten- 
tiary has only one psychiatrist, and it is 
apparent that for the many personality 
problems in its inmate population more 
psychiatrists are needed. 

Unlike some of the prisons I have 
visited Terre Haute has individual cells 
for a major proportion of its popula- 
tion; the cell units that I visited seemed 
remarkably clean and sanitary. In my 
conversation with Warden Markley I 
learned that most inmates appreciate 
the privacy of an individual cell. This 
type of housing is also an asset to the 
penitentiary for the control of a rela- 
tively unstable and youthful population. 

The industrial activities of the prison 
appear to furnish a most desirable type 
of training. The furniture refinishing 
shop provides an economical service to 
the Government, and the finished items, 
which look like new furniture, bear evi- 
dence of the training skills acquired by 
the inmates assigned to this activity. 
The machinery and operations of the 
woolen mill appeared to be complex for 
a prison industry, and the products were 
of high commercial quality despite the 
fact that none of their inmate workers 
had any previous training in this work 
before their commitment to Terre Haute. 

Terre Haute has one of the largest 
farms in the Federal prison system. Of 
the 2,700 acres comprising the prison 
reservation, about 2,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Buildings and grounds oc- 


‘cupy about 120 acres, and the balance is 


made up of roads, walks, pastures, and 
some areas of wooded or otherwise un- 
tillable land. Generally the farm crews 
constitute about 15 to 20 percent of the 
total population. More than one-third 
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of the institutional requirements for 
fresh vegetables and fruit is produced on 
the farm, and it produces nearly 100 per- 
cent of its meat requirements. For the 
minimum custody inmates assigned to 
the farm a new dormitory is under con- 
struction. ‘This building, which would 
have cost about $1 million if constructed 
by commercial contract, will cost slight- 
ly more than $600,000 with the use of 
inmate labor. 
FEDERAL REFORMATORY, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


At Chillicothe we also met in the 
warden’s office for a briefing session be- 
fore touring the institution. Chillicothe 
now has the largest concentration of 
Federal Youth Corrections Act cases of 
any institutidh in the Federal Prison 
Service, a total of 694. This represents 
55 percent of the population, as com- 
pared with 30 percent 2 years ago, I was 
told. The change in the composition of 
the population from those serving pre- 
dominantly adult sentences to those serv- 
ing youth sentences has gradually 
changed the mission of the reformatory. 
The average age of commitments is 20.9 
years; the offenders with regular adult 
sentences and juveniles serve an average 
of 18 months and the youths an average 
of 20 months. 

I learned from Warden Walter 
Jacquot and his Associate Warden A. E. 
Pontesso, that although the youth cases 
are generally not as sophisticated or as 
criminally oriented as those receiving 
adult sentences, they usually come from 
deplorable home backgrounds char- 
acterized by neglect and indifference. 
Usually they have little or no work ex- 
perience and have built up a pattern of 
failure since early childhood—failure in 
school, failure in a work situation, failure 
in the military service, and failure to es- 
tablish worthwhile, wholesome interper- 
sonal relationships. 

With the foregoing in mind Warden 
Jacquot sees the staff’s job as one of 
carefully planning a series of successful 
experiences in line with the individual’s 
capabilities so that he may gain a self- 
concept that will enable him to compete 
with individuals in a free society. ‘This 
requires a careful evaluation of his 
weaknesses and a planned institutional 
program that will enable him to correct 
his deficiencies in every area. The first 
step seems to be to motivate the in- 
dividual to improve himself, and here the 
indeterminate features of the Youth Act 
provide the greatest possible motivation 
for change. Improving himself through 
the pursuit of academic studies, voca- 
tional training, and a generally improved 
attitude toward his fellows and toward 
his supervisors follow naturally once he 
has made up his mind that his release 
depends on the effort he makes toward 
self-improvement. Goals set by the 
classification committee must be met be- 
fore he can be considered for release, and 
the Youth Division of the U.S. Board of 
Parole furnishes complete cooperation 
in enforcing this policy. 

We were shown the three types of 
quarters at Chillicothe—cell house, open 
dormitory, and room dormitory, pre- 
ferred by inmates in the order listed, and 
Warden Jacauot explained how the in- 
mate earned better quarters and assign- 
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ments. After the initial 30-day admis- 
sion and orientation period the inmate 
goes automatically to a post orientation 
unit, and from that point he must earn 
his promotion to better quarters until 
he reaches an honor unit with additional 
privileges. The quarters Officer is re- 
sponsible for recommending quarters 
change and this procedure encourages a 
cooperative relationship between the 
officer and his charges. Upon inspecting 
the quarters I found them neat and 
clean. 

For about an hour we attended a 
classification committee meeting, were 
furnished copies of the admission studies 
of those inmates scheduled to be classi- 
fied, and were able to follow the discus- 
sion of the committee members con- 
cerning recommendations for program- 
ing. Iwas especially impressed with the 
efforts made to establish realistic goals 
for each individual classified. Also, the 
caseworkers as well as other committee 
members took the time to outline pa- 
tiently each man’s program and to ex- 
plain the reasons for custody and work 
assignments. 

The reformatory has an interesting 
vocational training activity, the airplane 
mechanics school, and Mr. R. O. Smith, 
its principal, conducted us through it. 
The school, he told us, has maintained a 
fairly constant enrollment of about 60 
students for the past 20 years. During 
that period about 1,300 young men have 
been trained to meet Federal Aviation 
Agency standards. Ninety percent of 
those receiving FAA licenses are em- 
ployed by the aviation industry upon re- 
lease. Although the school appears to 
be a relatively expensive training pro- 
gram, the potential cost is substantially 
reduced by acquiring surplus planes, en- 
gines, and equipment from the Air Force. 
For example, the school recently ac- 
quired an H-19 helicopter from the Air 
Force. In my opinion, Chillicothe’s air- 
plane mechanics school is one of the 
finest training programs that I have seen 
in a penal institution. 

The chair factory, a unit of Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., is a very busi- 
nesslike operation. I learned from its 
superintendent, Mr. Arthur E. Bogan, 
that the factory produced 5,318 chairs in 
July of this year. 

We visited most of the vocational 
training areas of the institution. Train- 
ing registered under the Ohio State Ap- 
prenticeship Council is provided on a 
full-time basis in several shops, includ- 
ing the machine, plumbing, auto me- 
chanics, sheet metal, electric, cabinet, 
paint, and brick shops. Trainees attend 
classes in related training for 2% hours 
a week in order to master the mathe- 
matics, blueprint reading, and other sub- 
jects allied to their specific trade train- 
ing. The reformatory also offers train- 
ing in welding, and on-the-job training 
is furnished to men in the cooking and 
baking school. In addition, the various 
construction crews and maintenance de- 
tails such as laundry, clothing room, 
landscape, orderlies, janitors, file clerks, 
typists, and so forth, provide. excellent 
training for the men, although these are 
not officially designated as vocational or 
on-the-job training. Since many in- 
mates cannot be trained in highly skilled 
trades, these maintenance assignments 
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serve to help them develop good work 
habits and find their own levels of em- 
ployment. 

The approved apprentice program in 
17 separate trade areas which meet the 
requirements set up by the U.S. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and the Ohio State 
Apprenticeship Council mean that the 
inmate receives something concrete in 
the way of recognition for his accom- 
plishments and assurance that the train- 
ing he receives will be accepted at face 
value by employers after his release, It 
also serves as a valuable guide to the 
treatment staff in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the vocational training pro- 
gram. Excluding the airplane mechan- 
ics school, there are about 300 inmates 
active in the vocational training pro- 
gram, 

Day school classes were in session 
when we visited the school. Compulsory 
day school is primarily for near illit- 
erates and those who need refresher 
courses in grammar and junior high 
school subjects in order to qualify for 
formalized training programs. Night 
school gives those inmates with the back- 
ground, capability, and interest an op- 
portunity to earn high school credits. 
The school is State approved and is char=- 
tered under the name Sherman High 
School. Each year from 30 to 50 stu- 
dents earn high-school graduate diplo- 
mas. Total enrollment in night school 
is about 250. 

Upon inspecting the dining room I 
picked up a few interesting facts about 
feeding 1,260 hungry young men from 
Food Administrator Ray Bethel. For ex- 
ample, each inmate consumes 6.8 pounds 
of food per day, which is about one-third 
above the national average. To serve 
a spaghetti dinner like the one served to 
us in the dining room that day took 400 
pounds of spaghetti and 800 loaves of 
Italian bread. Average consumption of 
bread per day in addition to hot rolls, 
biscuits and other bakery products runs 
one-half loaf of bread per day per in- 
mate. The total cost per day per inmate, 
including farm costs, averaged about 52 
cents. This low figure was attained in 
large part by efficient farm production, 
which also provided employment and 
training for about 85 rural-type youths. 

FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INS2ITUTION, 
ASHLAND, KY. 

Upon reaching the Ashland institu- 
tion we talked to several members of the 
staff in the office of Warden Richard J. 
Heaney. We learned that the role of 
the institution had changed in the 20 
years since it had received its first com- 
mitments in 1940. The physical facili- 
ties were originally planned for adult of- 
fenders, many of whom served relatively 
short terms for violations of the Internal 
Revenue liquor laws. The treatment 
and training needs for this group of of- 
fenders were relatively simple, and hence 
space for education and vocational train- 
ing activities were limited. These de- 
ficiencies became marked when in 1953 
it was decided that Ashland would serve 
as the diagnostic training and treatment 
center for Youth Corrections Act com- 
mitments from the courts in the eastern 
half. of the United States. Since 1953 
the mission of the institution has con- 
tained to change. In June 1957 the in- 
stitution held 424 Youth Act commit- 


The first step in the institution’s long- 
range plan of development is to build a 
new education library building joined 


space for hobbycraft activities, for my 
experience in the boys’ camp I founded 
at Coloma, Wis., suggests that this type 
of activity is extremely helpful in work- 


room-type security dormitory would also 
be valuable in controlling the more 
difficult youths. 

Ashland has a new chapel, and I was 
impressed with the fact that all of the 
construction—conversion of a dining 
room bay—and the fabrication of the 
accessories was done by the youthful in- 
mates under the supervision of the staff. 
The institution has two chaplains— 
Catholic and Protestant—on full-time 
duty, as had the other two institutions 
we visited, and they conduct weekly and 
special worship services, religious educa- 
tion classes and choirs, besides doing a 
great deal of personal counselling. 

The training the youths receive in the 
maintenance shops seems to me a realis- 
tic way of equipping them for worthwhile 
jobs in the community. We also visited 
the vocational training shops in the in- 
dustries building, where training is given 
in auto mechanics, welding, and wood- 
working and where a number of youths 
are assigned for preliminary vocational 
evaluation. 

We sat in for a short time on the clas- 
sification committee meeting and ob- 


* served the manner in which the commit- 


tee handled the cases of one inmate 
who had been committed under the new 
observation and study procedure and 
another whose program was being re- 
evaluated. The problem in the first case, 
which was sent to Ashland for presen- 
tence examination, seemed to be how to 
motivate the young car thief to partici- 
pate in the educational and vocational 
training program in the event of his 
commitment to a prison institution. It 
illustrated quite well the need for every- 
one within the institution to work to- 
gether: the psychiatrist, the chaplain, 
the caseworker, the quarters officer and 
the work supervisor, each having an im- 
portant part to play in the youth’s treat- 
ment and training program. The com- 
mittee recommended a Youth Act com- 
mitment, which would guarantee his 
supervision and control for a period of 
6 years with parole eligibility at any time 
that he might earn it. This was the 
way I had hoped the new procedure 
would work, for it has been my observa- 
tion that the courts need the advice of 
the institution staff in imposing sen- 
tences. 
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The other case was a young man who 
had been at Ashland for 17 months. 
During this time he had received his gen- 
era) educational development certificate; 
he had been trained to be reasonably 
proficient in a number of construction 
skills; he had participated in the reli- 
gious educational program and the choir; 
he had taken an active part in the junior 
chamber of commerce chapter—spon- 
sored by the local junior chamber of 
commerce—and he had advanced to 
minimum custody and honor quarters. 
After reviewing these reports the com- 
mittee recommended that he be given 
an early parole hearing. 

The institution has the same problem 
as so many other similar institutions 
elsewhere. In the 20 years since it was 
constructed the city of Ashland has been 
growing up around it. It is usually de- 
sirable that this type of institution be 
located at least a short distance removed 
from densely settled communities. How- 
ever, the community takes a great in- 
terest in the institution and the warden 
encourages this community support. 
The Kiwanis Club and other organiza- 
tions frequently visit the institution. 
When a small fire occurred in the indus- 
trial unit the night before my visit the 
city fire department assisted in putting 
it out. The institutional athletic teams 
play games in the community with out- 
side teams. While the location of the 
institution so near the community might 
be expected to be an inducement for es- 
capes by the youthful inmates, the es- 
cape rate is quite low. 

As a result of my visits to the three 
Federal institutions I had to conclude 
that a remarkably fine job was being 
done in the light of the relatively limited 
resources of funds, manpower, and fa- 
cilities. It appeared to me from sitting 
in with the classification committees of 
the three institutions that the new sen- 
tencing procedures approved by this 
committee in 1958 are working out well. 
The cases being committed for observa- 
tion and study are receiving particularly 
thorough handling, and the extensive 
information this new procedure provides 
the courts should do much to ease the 
burdensome problem of sentencing for 
the courts, particularly in the more com- 
plex cases. 

In summary, I visited these Federal 
institutions not so much to inspect them 
but to learn about them. I found them 
characterized by an exceptionally high 
level of management. I earnestly rec- 
ommend to my fellow Congressmen that 
they take a greater interest in their Fed- 
eral prisons. Their visits, I am sure, 
would be as instructive as mine have 
been. 





Hon. Donald L. Jackson 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in be- 
half of the Republican delegation from 
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California, I wish to pay tribute to an 
outstanding Member of the House of 
Representatives, Congressman DONALD 
Jackson, who is retiring from office at 


‘the conclusion of this session of Con- 


gress. 

Congressman Don Jackson has served 
his country with distinction for many 
years. He came to the House in 1946, 
shortly after having concluded 5 years 
of service in the U.S. Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War I. 

In Congress, Congressman JACKSON 
distinguished himself by his outstand- 
ing work on such assignments as the 
House Foreign Affairs Commitee and the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. He is a stanch foe of communism 
and the menace it represents. He has 
acted with clarity and force on many 
matters of importance before the Con- 
gress. 

It was with regret that we learned of 
his decision to retire from the House of 
Representatives for he has been a tire- 
less worker in behalf of the welfare of 
our country and for the residents of the 
16th District of California whom he 
served so ably. 

We shall miss having Representative 
Don JACKSON as a colleague. We will 
miss his day-to-day friendship. We wish 
him well in the years ahead. 





New Hope in the Tidelands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 
New Hope IN THE TIDELANDS 


Discovery of a musty map stored in the 
National Archives has given Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama new hope in the Tide- 


‘lands Oil case. The map was part of an 1844 


report sent to Congress by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. Louisiana At- 
torney General Jack Gremillion says the map 
shows that boundaries of all the Gulf States 
involved should be at least 104%, miles from 
shore. 

On June 1 of this year the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama owned territory and minerals 3 
miles from shore. But the Court held that 
Texas and Florida owned 104% miles into the 
gulf. 

Using the 1844 map as new evidence, Lou- 
isiana this week amended its application for 
a rehearing in the tidelands case before the 
Supreme Court. Louisiana has the greatest 
stake in the Tidelands decision. There are 
1,500 producing oil wells off the Louisiana 
coast and only a handful off Florida and 
Texas. Also, the Federal Government is hold- 
ing in escrow more than $300 miilion in bo- 
nuses, rentals, and royalties from Louisiana 
Offshore wells. 

If Louisiana gets excited over a map 116 
years old the rest of the Nation can under- 
stand why. 

A copy of the map is shown here. [Not 
printed in the Recorp.] The lower dotted 
line shows where the Federal Land Office 
thought the Gulf States boundaries to be 
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in 1844, The map was turned up during a 
search of the Archives in Washington by 
George Arceneaux, administrative assistant 
of Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, Of Louisiana. 

As this station said June 1, there is no 
reason why Texas and Florida should be given 
a 104%-mile boundary while Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi are cut off at 3 miles, 

It remains to be seen whether the newly 
discovered map will be treated as simply one 
more document in a list of hundreds already 
examined by the Court. 

This station commends those who continue 
to press what Louisiana believes to be its just 
claims. And, it is hoped the map will help 
Louisiana gain a fair and equitable settle- 
ment. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission Has 
the Responsibility To Determine the 
Rules, Regulations, and Facilities Nec- 
essary To Prevent Accidents at Rail- 
road Crossings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was appalling to learn of a decision by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which was brought to my attention only 
last Tuesday. In my opinion the result- 
ing situation is so serious as to require 
an immediate report to Congress and a 
full-dress investigation by Congress of 
the apparent disregard for human life 
and safety displayed by the ICC in mak- 
ing this latest pronouncement. 

The Commission, by an order in No. 
33440, “Prevention of Rail-Highway 
Grade-Crossing Accidents Involving 
Railway Trains and Motor Vehicles,” has 
denied a petition filed May 11 on behalf 
of five railway labor unions for a gen- 
eral investigation to determine what 
rules, regulations, facilities, or other 
measures were necessary to prevent ac- 
cidents at railroad crossings between 
railway trains and motor vehicles carry- 
ing petroleum, petroleum products, and 
similar dangerous flammable liquids. 

On March 1, 1960, at a point near 
Bakersfield, Calif., the San Francisco 
Chief, one of the crack trains operated 
by the Santa Fe Railway, crashed into a 
tank truck carrying some 7,000 gallons 
of crude petroleum. This collision 
caused the immediate death by fire of 
the engineer and the fireman of the 
train, of the driver of the truck, and of 
11 others who were passengers on the 
train. In addition to these 14 painful 
deaths by fire, there were 109 others 
injured, some of whom were critically 
injured or permanently disabled. Ac- 
companying this tragic loss of life and 
personal injury there was property dam- 
age in excess of $1,500,000, and the lia- 
bility for damages resulting from such 
deaths and injuries was estimated at 
another $1%% million. 

Only a few days thereafter a freight 
train operated over the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railway at a point near 
Chanute, Kans., rammed a tank truck 
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loaded with gasoline at a grade crossing, 
resulting in the fiery death of the loco- 
motive engineer and the locomotive 
fireman, who, by coincidence, were father 
and son. 

These incidents followed literally 
dozens of similar inexcusable collisions 
by trains with tank trucks or other ve- 
hicles carrying cargoes, the very nature 
of which makes their operation over 
streets, highways, and railway crossings 
a menace to the public. 

Shortly after these incidents the five 
brotherhoods of railway employees en- 
gaged in operating trains joined together 
and filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the petition I mentioned a 
moment ago, asking that body to inau- 
gurate a general investigation of the fre- 
quency, causes, and results of collisions 
between trains and vehicles transporting 
petroleum and similar dangerous liquids 
“to determine what rules, regulations, 
facilities, or other action is feasible and 
necessary to prevent such collisions.” 

These labor organizations, namely the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen of America, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America were entirely constructive in 
their request to the ICC for assistance. 
They suggested that the Commission 
could readily obtain the sincere coop- 
eration of State officials and Federal 
agencies and of organizations of ship- 
pers and carriers engaged in trucking 
these dangerous commodities. They as- 
serted that the principal purpose of such 
investigation should be to prevent such 
accidents in the future rather than to 
place blame for those of the past. 

If my memory serves me correctly, 
Congress went so far as to include in the 
appropriation to the ICC special funds 
adequate to cover the cost of the investi- 
gation sought by these railroad men as 
well as several other proceedings to be 
carried on by the Commission. 

And what happened to this entirely 
reasonable prayer for the assistance of 
the ICC in preventing these horrible ac- 
cidents? 

By this decision dated August 15, 1960, 
but not released until August 29, only a 
few days before Congress is to adjourn, 
the ICC turned down this petition and, 
like Pontius Pilate, washed its hands of 
responsibility for the pain and death and 
destruction which is bound to follow. I 
am informed that this is the third time 
the ICC has arbitrarily turned down such 
a request, the third time it has closed its 
eyes and refused to make any effort to 
find out what it might be able to do to 
help prevent the constant and tragic 
repetition of tank trucks failing to stop 
at railroad crossings, and thus causing 
the almost certain cremation of the 
head-end crews on the trains that strike 
them with sickening and increasing fre- 
quency. 

In June of this year, after this peti- 
tion had been filed, there were two more 
such collisions near Jacksonville, Fla., 
in which five more men were cremated 
and again, only last August 8, just out- 
side Birmingham, Ala., in another of 
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such collisions three of the train crew 
and the truckdriver were killed in a 
fiery explosion. 

The railroad companies supported 
their employees in their request for this 
investigation but they were opposed by 
two groups which now appear to have 
had strange and unusual influence upon 
the conscience of the Commissioners, 
namely the National Tank Truck Car- 
riers, Inc., and the Central Committee 
on Highway ‘Transportation of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

It should be remembered that Con- 
gress has assigned to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission primary responsibil- 
ity for the safety of operation of trains 
and of trucks including both those op- 
erated for-hire and not for-hire. By 
doing so it has deprived the several 
States of much of the power they might 
otherwise have exercised to prevent these 
fiery deaths. But from what Ican learn 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has failed miserably in its fundamental 
obligation to assure safety. Its present 
action makes it apparent that it is 
afraid to face the fact that.such acci- 
dents do occur and that it is not inter- 
ested in writing or enforcing new and 
stronger regulations to prevent them or 
in recommending to Congress that it 
should act to do so. 

About all the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has done to supervise the 
safety of tank trucks is to lay down a 
set of rules and regulations pertaining 
to their equipment and operation and 
requiring them to stop before crossing 
railroad tracks at common grade. I am 
unable to learn of any special action by 
the Commission or any of its force to see 
that these stops are made. Neither can 
I find that the Commission has any 
knowledge as to whether or not the 
States or local authorities are enforcing 
these requirements to stop or any other 
of the safety regulations pertaining to 
operations under its jurisdiction. 

In its order refusing to take action the 
ICC gave as one of its reasons its belief 
that the encouragement of uniform 
safety laws and regulations by the sev- 
eral States appears “to be the most ef- 
fective present means of improvement of 
the situation.” This completely ir- 
responsible buckpassing statement is 
made without special inquiry as to the 
power of the States, the contents of State 
laws, or the degree of effectiveness with 
which they are enforced. 

It would be difficult for anyone to un- 
derstand why an organization of those 
companies which own and operate gaso- 
line trucks or why a committee repre- 
senting oil companies which ship gaso- 
line in tank trucks over the streets and 
highways would allow themselves to be 
accused of opposing an honest, good 
faith effort to find out what can be done 
by government or industry or labor to 
prevent this. tragic murder at the grade 
crossings, Surely they do not want their 
own men killed and certainly they do not 
want railroad men or passengers on 
trains or others to be cremated in hor- 
rible tragic collisions with their trucks 
which are supposed to stop at grade 
crossings, but have not done so. 
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Freas, voted for the investigation; that 
three Commissioners were absent, and 


not voting, namely, Walrath, Hutchin- 
son, and McPherson; and that those 


future will not haunt them in their sleep. 

Mr. Speaker, I am so concerned about 
this situation that when the next Con- 
gress convenes one of the first things I 
will propose is a full-dress investigation 
of grade-crossing accidents and what 
the ICC is doing to eliminate them. 





Assistance in the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes, 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, matters such as this, 
of course, have been the subject of de- 
bate and controversy here in the Con- 
gress of the United States through the 
years. I know the attitude, the persis- 
tent attitude, of some like the gentleman. 
from Iowa. I do not deny to him the 
right to have his views about these mat- 
ters, but I must say that I was impressed 
with the remarks of the Speaker of the 
House. 

This program that we are now con- 
sidering, like many others that we have 
considered, I believe is vital to the de- 
fense and the security of our own coun- 
try. I know there are some who still 
believe that the United States of Amer- 
ica can just go it alone; but I do not be- 
lieve the enlightened opinion, majority 
opinion of the people of this country 
feels that way about it. I do not feel 
that we can, and that is the reason I 
have supported so many of these pro- 
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grams, believing that they were in the 
best interests of our own country. 

Iam going to vote against this amend- 
ment for that reason. 


A Report on the 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
86th Congress has come to a close, and I 
wish to express my sincere thanks to the 
citizens of the 12th District of New Jer- 
sey for granting me the high privilege of 
being their Representative. 

The first session, which ended on Sep- 
tember 15, 1959, was the longest peace- 
time session in 19 years, but its record 
was unimpressive. Controversial legisla- 
tion was not concluded because of the 
knowledge that 1960, being a presiden- 
tial-election year, would provide a better 
political showcase. 

The duties of a Representative are 
many and varied, and, in general, fall 
into three categories. The first is the 
responsibility to legislate; the second, to 
serve the needs and wishes of the con- 
stituents of the district; and the third, 
to provide a forum for our citizens to 
express opinions and views on legislative 
and administrative matters. 

I have diligently attempted to devote 
myself to all three of these responsibil- 
ities. It is worth noting that I was pres- 
ent at more than 95 percent of all quo- 
rum calls and votes. Some of my infre- 
quent absences were officially excused by 
the Speaker because of attention to 
other official duties. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


T had the honor to serve on two com- 
mittees, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. The House of Repre- 
sentative does much of its work in com- 
mittee, and I found this method, from 
personal observation, to be very satisfac- 
tory. Hearings of witnesses and re- 
search by professional staff enable us to 
consider bills intelligently before they 
are voted out for House approval and 
save time-wasting debate before the en- 
tire body in its attempt to write satis- 
factory legislation. 

I served on various subcommittees of 
each general committee and particularly 
wish to stress the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Postal Operations, which many 
have credited with triggering the na- 
tional interest in the effort to stamp out 
the evil of obscene literature and por- 
nography, which is a cancerous sore in 
our national life. This subcommittee, in 
close cooperation with, and in support of, 
the Post Office Department, held exten- 
sive hearings in various parts of the 
country and shaped legislation that 
would assist the Department in its fight 
against this evil. Further, we encour- 
aged citizen groups in various areas to 
be active and assisted by helping to 
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provide them with the knowledge and 
tools to enter the fray. 

The Subcommittee on Government Ac- 
tivities devoted time and attention, with 
considerable success, in an attempt to 
assure efficient and economical admin- 
istration of various governmental agen- 
cies. I am indebted to my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle and the committee 
staffs for their constructive assistance in 
my committee work. 

FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


You will recall that one major con- 
flict within the 86th Congress was the 
effort to balance the budget and preserve 
fiscal integrity. Believing, as I do, that 
a@ vigorous economy depends in large 
measure on the prevention of runaway 
inflation, I voted against measures that 
would unbalance the bidget without ac- 
complishing the aims for which the 
spending was designed. In this cate- 
gory, I list my vote against the enlarged 
Federal subsidy for airport construction 
and the effort to reduce it to the amount 
recommended in the budget. The vote 
to uphold the President’s veto on the sec- 
ond public works bill is another exam- 
ple. 

At the same time, I tried to avoid a 
viewpoint that would be too narrow by 
earefully considering measures that 
would be of benefit to the 12th District 
as well as the public at large. In this 
category, I voted for the housing bill be- 
cause it contained an amount that would 
be realistic for urban renewal, so vital 
to the decadent districts of some of our 
larger cities. I voted for the postal 
workers and other Federal employees pay 
raise because, as a member of the com- 
mittee that studied and reported the 
problem, I became convinced that the 
loyal workers on the Federal payroll had 
not been kept abreast of the cost of liv- 
ing increase, forcing many to hold second 
employment, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in efficiency to the Government. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


I was a strong advocate of civil rights 
legislation that was passed in this Con- 
gress, and voted for every strengthening, 
and against every weakening, amend- 
ment. I also was recorded in favor of 
effective management-labor legislation. 

My vote against the depressed area bill 
was not a negative one but a positive 
one, because it is my belief that the ad- 
ministration bill would have done more 
for the really depressed areas than did 
the bill passed by Congress but not 
signed into law. This comes about be- 
cause the extended committee bill held 
out the probabality that areas not really 
depressed would be so benefitted that 
they would attract industries from dis- 
tricts such as ours. It seems clear to me 
that the administration bill was a real- 
istic approach to help those severely 
afflicted. 

BOBTAIL SESSION 

There does not seem to be much point 
to attempt to analyze the postconven- 
tion, bobtail session just completed. The 
public press and informed persons have 
pretty well agreed that no real accom- 
plishments have been achieved and that 
it was charged from the very beginning 
with political impulses. Most of the 
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“musts” that were supposed to be so im- 
portant to the country could have been 
passed in the previous session if the maj- 
ority party had the will to do so, because 
it certainly had the votes. In any event, 
the 87th Congress will soon convene and 
measures that may be for the common 
good can be thoroughly debated and con- 
sidered, after full hearings, in the early 
part of the first session. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FAILURES 


There were some genuine accomplish- 
ments by the 86th Congress. The admis- 
sion of Hawaii as our 50th State is one. 
The passage of the civil rights legislation 
to. more properly insure the basic voting 
privilege of all human beings is another; 
and in many minds, the passage of effec- 
tive management-labor legislation is an- 
other. 

Among the failures that I believe are 
fundamental is the nonsolution of the 
20-year farm problem. Neither political 
party will assume the. blame, but it seems 
clear to me that with a 2 to 1 voting ma- 
jority, the majority party could have 
brought out a constructive program if it 
had one to offer. 

NEW LOCAL POST OFFICES 


During the session, I participated in 
ceremonies which included the dedica- 
tion of the new Essex Fells Post Office, 
the new Irvington branch of the Newark 
Post Office, and the new south station of 
the Newark Post Office. The Livingston 
Post Office was also dedicated but, un- 
fortunately, I was away on official busi- 
ness and could not participate. 

All of these new structures will not 
only add to the beauty of the communi- 
ties, but will aid in a more efficient postal 
service. 

NATO COOPERATION 

One of the most rewarding experiences 
of my tenure was that of having been 
chosen as an official delegate from the 
House of Representatives to the Atlantic 
Congress in June 1959. There were 650 
leading citizens of the NATO countries 
who participated in meetings, the pur- 
pose of which was to seek ways of further 
developing cooperation among the NATO 
members and to assist in the improve- 
ment of the economic, cultural, scientific, 
and political lives of the underprivileged 
nations of the world. Positive benefit 
has been derived. The free world has 
been awakened to the problem of con- 
taining communism by strengthening 
weak nations to resist it. A commission 
has been authorized by the Congress to 
study and recommend means for further 
action. All of our efforts were and are 
being directed toward the strengthening 
of the NATO Alliance which has proved 
to be militarily the savior of the free 
world from the Soviet challenge. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

In addition to my voting record, my 
interest in legislation can be illustrated 
by some of the bills introduced by me. 
These include one to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted 
under social security from $1,200 to 
$1,800; a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to assist in the solution 
of the railroad commuter problem; one 
to extend social security coverage to 
self-employed physicians; a bill to 
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strengthen the Post Office Department's 
authority in the fight against obscene 
literature in the mails; and one to estab- 
lish a commission to study and recom- 
mend regarding the need for a US. 
Science Academy. 

As the 86th Congress comes to a close, 
there are many questions unanswered 
and left hanging in the air, but before 
a positive solution can be found to them, 
it is important that serious and skilled 
presentations of various viewpoints be 
held before the committees of the Senate 
and the House. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
I have honestly and conscientiously tried 
to use my best judgment in voting on 
vital issues presented to us, and that I 
have been diligent in my committee work 
and attendance at the sessions. It has 
been a rich experience and I am grateful 
for the opportunity to serve in the Con- 
gress given to me by my constituents. 





Cardinal O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Rrecorp an editorial which 
appeared in the August 29, 1960, edition 
of the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N.Y., concerning the passing of John 
Cardinal O’Hara. Before his elevation 
to cardinal, he served as bishop of the 
Buffalo diocese. This editorial reflects 
the attitude of the people of this diocese. 

The editorial follows: 

CARDINAL O’HARA 


With the death of John Cardinal O’Hara, 
archbishop of Philadelphia, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Nation have lost 
one of the outstanding religious leaders of 
our time. Cardinal O’Hara was a priest of 
vibrant faith, an administrator of uncom- 
mon vision and ability, and a man of abun- 
dant good will and humanity. 

He had prepared for his later tasks as 
bishop and archbishop during 30 years as 
student, professor, and finally president of 
Notre Dame University. There his talents 
and capacity for dedicated service attracted 
far-ranging attention both within his 
church and without. There also he devel- 
oped the close personal interest in further- 
ing educational facilities that was to mark 
his entire career. 

Cardinal O’Hara came to the Buffalo dio- 
cese as bishop in 1945. Quickly the force of 
his leadership was felt in many forms. He 
initiated a high school construction program 
that resulted in the erection of 11 new 
schools and continues to this day. Hospi- 
tals were built and enlarged. New service 
agencies were founded and old ones strength- 
ened. In these and countless other ways 
the bishop who was soon to become a prince 
of the church worked selflessly to enhance 
the spiritual life of his flock. 

Although 8 years have passed since Car- 
dinal O’Hara left Buffalo for Philadelphia, 
the impact of his personality here has not 
faded. When in 1958 he received his red 
hat at Rome, western New Yorkers had 
reason to gveet the event with particular 
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pride and affection. In mourning his death 
they and other Americans will recall the dis- 
tinguished career of a modest man who well 
served God and man, 





Nixon and Lodge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I inciude the following editorial: 

[From the Dallas Daily News] 
NIXON AND LODGE 


Nikita Khrushchev, with his usual venom 
and bitter hate of the West, predicted that 
our grandchildren would live under com- 
munism. 

Thursday night, at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, RicHarp MiILHous NIxon 
squared his jaw and answered him: “His 
grandchildren will live under freedom.” 

That is the confidence, the unshakable 
faith and dedicated leadership that America 
needs. 

The Dallas News, an independent demo- 
cratic newspaper, strongly endorses the Re- 
publican ticket of RicHarp NIxon and Henry 
Cabot Lodge in the conviction that these two 
men have the character, experience and 
courage to meet the challenges—at home 
and abroad—that face us. 

The paramount issue of the 1960 cam- 
paign is foreign relations: specifically, how 
best our Government and its leadership can 
beat the Communist threat and not merely 
contain it but defeat it. 

In the face of this threat, Mr. NIxon’s ex- 
perience and courage are needed. 

From the beginning of his public career, 
he has been intensely anti-Communist. 
Never once has he cowered in the corner of 
appeasement. 

It was he, an unknown young Congress- 
man, a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, who helped nail Alger 
Hiss. 

It was he who backed Premier Khrushchev 
against the wall of that Moscow kitchen and 
told him how a real American feels and that 
this country, under God, would never sur- 
render to the atheistic dogma of commu- 
nism. 

Khrushchev and the Kremlin fear Nixon. 
Khrushchev called him “that goat in a cab- 
bage patch.” Only 48 hours ago the Com- 
munist Party organ Pravda, branded the Re- 
publican’ nominee “a weather cock and 
chameleon.” In the News’ opinion, these 
are high compliments considering the source. 

Dwight Eisenhower, respected as @ man 
and a leader throughout the world, 8 years 
ago picked Mr. Nixon to sit beside him as 
his Vice President, Mr. Eisenhower has lent 
dignity and integrity to the White House, 
and his Vice President has played no small 
role in that capacity. 

More important, Mr. Eisenhower has made 
the office of Vice President an important one. 
As @ result, the man who this year seeks to 
succeed Mr. Eisenhower is the best trained 
candidate in history for the most important 
job in the world. 

Unlike some Vice Presidents of the past 
who were put on the ticket merely for po- 
litical expediency, Mr. Nixow is no party 
hack. He is skilled. He is trained. He is 
dedicated. 

Without malice, the News agrees with 
Harry Truman that Jonn KENNEDY is not 
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yet ready to run the country and the country 
is not yet ready for him. 

Because the Communist conspiracy is the 
greatest threat in history to freemen, the 
choice of Henry Cabot Lodge as Mr, Nrxon’s 
running mate is excellent. 

For 7 years as our top representative to 
the United Nations, he has carried the ball 
for America and the free world against the 
Kremlin’s ruthless diplomats. 

’ Mr. Lodge knows the Communists’ tricky 
techniques and how to combat them. He 
has had to learn the hard way, but he tackled 
his tough task and mastered it. He has exe- 
cuted our counterattack with precision and 
amazing effectivenes. 

The News feels that these two men are 
superior to the Democratic standard bearers 
in the vital training necessary to meet the 
life-and-death crisis of international com- 
munism. 

On the home front, the paramount issue 
is stopping this Nation’s unrelenting drive 
toward a welfare state and its inevitable end, 
Marxian socialism. 

Both major parties are more liberal than 
the News likes. In certain fields, both have 
succumbed to the mania that it is the Fed- 
eral Government’s duty to direct and con- 
trol the social and-economic affairs of every 
individual and business in this country. 

But a careful, line-by-line study of the re- 
spective platforms convinces that the Re- 
publicans offer more hope to conservatives, 
States’ righters, and believers in the Amer- 
ican institutions of private property and free 
enterprise. 

Republicans at Chicago professed faith in 
free enterprise. They affirmed—and this is 
very important to your children’s future— 
their promise to keep public education in 
control of local authorities and not central- 
ize it in Washington. 

They promised to work for a sound dollar, 
a balanced budget and a program encourag- 
ing private business as the American way for 
economic growth. 

Of major concern to Texas and the South, 
Republicans came out for the principle of 
the oil depletion allowance, and they soft- 
ened the radical demands for civil rights 
legislation. 

But most important—and this supersedes 
every other platform plank and considera- 
tion—the GOP advocated less government, 
less control, less dictation,.and more freedom 
for the individual and his livelihood. 

The Dallas News is an independent Demo- 
cratic newspaper. That means, simply, that 
the News prefers to support a Democrat if he 
is what we consider the right hand of a Dem- 
ocrat—a Democrat in the image of Jefferson 
and Jackson who believed in the supremacy 
of local government, in the sovereignty of 
the States, in strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution; a Democrat, like Jefferson, who 
constantly warned that our only way to 
remain free was never to permit concentra- 
tion of political and economic power in a 
centralized government, 

In the absence of such a Democrat, this 
newspaper is independent and chooses the 
man and ticket, regardless of label, it con- 
siders best for Texas and America. 

We deeply regret that the Democratic Party 
of today has departed from the principles of 
Jefferson. Its major influences are those lib- 
erals who scoff at States’ rights and are de- 
termined to concentrate all power in Wash- 


ington. 

The News hopes that many Democrats— 
many, incidentally who are our close 
friends—who sincerely have followed their 
party in their loyalty will see the wisdom of 
putting principle above label. 

This newspaper always will put principle 
first, even if it means marching against the 
mob. And it is on the enunciated principles 
and tested of Nrxow and Lodge 
that we feel this country under God can go . 
ahead, secure in its highest aspiration. 
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A Plea for Tolerance in the 1960 
Presidential Electi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican citizens who are 21 years of age or 
over will have the privilege of voting for 
@ candidate for the President of the 
United States on November 8, 1960. Be- 
tween now and November it is possible 
that the basic issues of our time will be 
eclipsed by the heavy shadows of bigotry, 
hate, and intolerance. In recent weeks 
the religious issue has been wound up 
like a mechanical monster and sent down 
the political avenue spreading in its path 
literature, remarks, and.innuendoes that 
are completely un-American. 

It is absolutely necessary that be- 
tween now and November all voters be- 
come increasingly aware of the quali- 
fications of our candidates. But it is the 
responsibility of those same voters to 
drive out any items of hate which could 
cause the freedom of religion in our land 
to crumble in a sorry heap at the feet 
of democracy. The future peace of the 
world cannot be advanced if any poten- 
tial head of our Nation is to be caught 
in the vise of religious hatred. 

May I make one point entirely clear 
at the very outset. That point, simply 
stated, is: Religious neutrality of the 
Government does not imply personal re- 
ligious indifference of its individual citi- 
zens. As the late Justice Rutledge once 
stated, there is a double price Americans 
pay for religious liberty—one is the self- 
restraint of the Government in noninter- 
ference with a man’s creed; the other is 
the ban on the use of governmental 
machinery by or for any church. 

Three centuries ago men fied with 
theirgfamilies from European shores to 
find freedom on the fertile earth of the 
new world. Here on a promising conti- 
nent they toiled for it, died for it, es- 
tablished it. Here, they forged a nation, 
which guarantees equal consideration 
to all men. 

Our forefathers believed in the God 
revealed in the Bible. They wanted and 
loved freedom more than anything else. 
They knew exactly what it was they 
wanted and they defined it. 

Foremost among the men who made 
America possible was John Winthrop, 
one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, and its first governor. 
Without his character and integrity, his 
good judgment and nobility of mind, the 
colony might never have come to pass, 
and, once founded, might have failed 
miserably. An Englishman, he was a be- 
liever in liberty. The following quoted 
document attests his profound under- 
standing of the meaning of liberty. His 
words are: 

There are two kinds of liberty. One fs 
natural liberty, common to man and beast 


ity and cannot endure restraint, This lib- 
erty, if unrestrained, makes men grow more 
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evil, and it ts the great enemy of truth and 
peace, needing the laws of God and man to 
restrain and subdue it. 

The other kind of liberty, I call cfvil, or 
federal; it may also be termed moral, in 
reference to the convenant between God and 
man, in the moral law, and the politic con- 
venants and constitutions amongst men 
themselves. This liberty is the proper end 
and object of authority, and cannot subsist 
without it; and it is a liberty to do that only 
which is good, just and honest. 


It would seem that the two kinds of 
liberty John Winthrop defined so clearly, 
are being confused in the. political cam- 
paign of 1960. Unrestrained—enemy of 
truth and peace—needing the laws of 
God. ‘These phrases apply themselves 
readily to the type of hate literature that 
has been and continues to be circulated 
concerning a Catholic who is a candidate 
for public office. 

Religious liberty is perhaps the great- 
est contribution America has made both 
in the realm of politics and of religion. 
Are we to cut this contribution from the 
arm of America and drift out on the sea 
of ignorance and hatred? 

Ours has been the “Faith of Our 
Fathers’—Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. Their religious attitudes con- 
tained one essential which we have come 
to believe has pervaded the American 
ideology, and that is the insistence on 
freedom of conscience—not toleration as 
a concession, but equal liberty as a right. 

Washington wrote to the Baptists in 
Virginia: 

I have often expressed my sentiments, that 
every man, conducting himself as a good 
citizen, and being accountable to God alone 
for his religious opinions, ought to be pro- 
tected in worshipping the Deity according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. 


Jefferson considered his success in pro- 
moting religious liberty one of his 
greatest achievements. In his first in- 
augural address he declared: 

Freedom of religion I deem [fone of the] 
essential principles of our Government and, 
consequently, [one] which ought to shape its 
administration. 


LincoIn declared the “establishing 
and maintaining civil and religious lib- 
erty” to be “the noblest of causes.” 

Here, briefly, is the ideology, truly 
American, which the founders and 
builders of our Nation have espoused. 
It is fundamental in the religious 
thinking and experiences of Christians, 
Jews, and  deists—Protesants and 
Catholics. 

Let us move on into the trend in our 
time, into a period where we have passed 
the halfway mark in the 20th century. 

At the conclusions of both national 
conventions of our two great political 
parties, in July, both RicHarp M. Nixon 
and JoHN F. KENNEDY announced no re- 
marks of intolerance or bigotry in the 
area of religion would come from them. 

What has happened within the last 
few weeks? Here are a few of the or- 
ganized efforts of American citizens to 
smear the presidential candidate who is 
of Catholic faith: 

A group of 25 local ministers in one 


alike, which is incompatible with author- } of our Southern States adopted_a resolu- 


tion pledging to—and I quote—‘‘oppose 
with all the powers at our command the 
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election of « Catholic to the Presidency 
of the United States.” 

The executive director of the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee, a na- 
tional, nonpartisan, and nonprofit edu- 
cational organization, was forced to 
state: 

The circulation of rabidly anti-Catholic 
material already is many times greater than 
we have ever seen it. We think at this 
point there is a substantial danger the cam- 
paign in 1960 will be dirtier on the religious 
issue than it was in 1928. 


‘ Recently two southern churchmen said 
in interviews with the Nashville Tennes- 
sean that preachers and ministers in 
their denomination will use their pulpits 
= oppose Senator Kenwnepy for Presi- 

ent. 

The president of the 9 million member 
Southern Baptist Convention has said: 

Since the Roman Catholic Church is not 
only a church but a political entity, we feel 
we are justified in making an attack upon 
Mr. KENNEDY on that basis. 


The editor of the Church of Christ pub- 
lication, said the Church of Christ is 
against Senator KENNEDY because “he 
owes his allegiance to the Pope.” 

On August 20 at Greenville, S.C., the 
South Carolina Conference of the South- 
ern Methodist Church went on record as 
opposing election of a Roman Catholic 
to the Presidency. 

The Washington Evening Star on Au- 
gust 25, in an Associated Press article, 
reported that the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee, backed by both major 
political parties, has been screening ques- 
tionable material received throughout the 
country. With the campaign barely un- 
derway experience suggests a deluge of 
hate literature. The attacks are be- 
coming more virulent and overt. 

These are unpleasant facts to report, 
and they are also facts that many 
worthy citizens will wish to shove under 
the nearest rug. Yet they are facts. 
Consider, for example, the following 
excerpts from a recent sermon by the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Roman Catholicism is not only a religion, 
i is a political tyranny. It is a political 
system that, like an octopus, covers the 
entire world and threatens those basic free- 
doms * * * for which our forefathers died. 
If you have even seen the symbol of the 
Pope of Rome, he has two keys; one is the 
key of religious supremacy and the other is 
the key of sovereign political power. He 
claims to possess both * * * [even] if Kren- 
NEeDY wins with strong emphasis on the 
separation of church and state, then the 
door is open for another Roman y aamaere, 
later on who gives the Pope * * * 
tion of one church above all others in 
America. Then religious liberty has also died 
in America * * * as it has died wherever 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy has the able- 
ness and power to shut down and destroy it 
in death. 


It was reported by Joseph Alsop in 
his column in the Washington Post on 
August 29, 1960, that “hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies” of the sermon, contain- 
ing the above comments, have been sent 
out at the request of “preachers, busi- 
ness groups and other people” for cire 
culation. 

Ricwarp M. Nrxow has issued a gene 
eral directive forbidding all his came 
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paign workers even to discuss the so- 
called religious issue. He has had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the anti-Catholic 
agitation that is now growing stronger by 
the day. If the attacks were on the 
religion of Mr. Nrxon, I am certain Mr. 
KENNEDY would issue a like directive. 

This puts the center of current hatred 
and bigotry, not in the offices of the two 
political parties, but with private citi- 
zens, who themselves claim to know all 
there is to know about freedom of reli- 
gion. Early in this century Israel Zang- 
will gave to this country a beautiful and 
poetic ideal in the phrase “the melting 
pot.” This phrase, at least as it was in- 
terpreted in the minds of many, brought 
about a false idea. Many felt that melt- 
ing pot meant that every group should, 
under the fire of American life, be lique- 
fied in a mass and then cast into a single 
type. This is a misconception. Allow 
me to use the following illustration. 
There is a process known as smelting 
and refining. Various lead ores are 
taken from the various parts of the 
earth, smelt in a furnace and refined in 
a pot, and then cast into bars, each iden- 
tically the same as the other. Before 
getting this exact sameness, this uni- 
formity, all the gold and silver must be 
removed, that is, the precious metals. 

In the same way, if we were to try to 
mold everyone in this country to the 
same pattern we should have to remove 
the precious elements of individual ini- 
tiative and individual idealism. This 
misconception of the melting pot idea is 
the basis of narrow movements. The 
finer ideal for the advancement of hu- 
manity is to permit liberty for the indi- 
vidual and for his group, and at the same 
time to do two things: first, to promote 
cooperative community enterprises, and, 
second, to educate for mutual under- 
standing. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is largely 
traceable to intergroup intolerance and 
actual hatred. Since the dawn of his- 
tory wars, internal strife, cruelties in 
human relationship have been caused, to 
a large extent, by misunderstanding and 
envy. The religious hatreds and perse- 
cutions in the Old World resulted in the 
colonization of this country, and when 
its people formed a government of their 
own they did so with the very definite 
idea of making it a nation where people 
of different views and traditions could 
not only live in harmony, but also bring 
forth a great nation dedicated to equal 
opportunity for all and service to hu- 
manity. 

Religion and democracy should go 
hand in hand. Each protects and com- 
plements the other. Each helps to bring 
about a better, finer life for all decent 
men and women, 

At a time in our national life when we 
are crying for peace and understanding, 
the American voter can learn a valuable 
lesson from the past. He can learn not 
to fall for vicious and spurious notions 
that people of one faith are inferior to 
those of another. He can learn to sus- 
pect stories or rumors or implications 
that are too pat, or unauthenticated, or 





1 just plain inflamatory. 


The hard fight of a political campaign 
that is so much a part of the American 
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governed. He should come to know the 
candidate for public office for what he 
is. Then, and only then, citizens suffi- 
ciently interested in politics and govern- 
ment will not have time to fan the fires 
of bigotry and hatred: 

In the Christian Century of February 
10, 1960, the director of the school of 
religion at one of our large midwestern 
universities wrote an article entitled 
“Religion and the Presidency.” Among 
the comments in the article are the fol- 
lowing: 

Perhaps above all we may draw the con- 
clusion that in choosing a man for the 
greatest responsibility any American—or pos- 
sibly any human being—can assume, it is 
far more important to look to his experience, 
in human relations, his record in the rough 
and tumble of the political arena as well as 
in public office, to assess his instincts, his 
sensibilities, his sympathies, than it is to 
scrutinize his religious affiliation. This is 
not to suggest that religious affiliation will 
have no relation to these matters. It may 
be very significant or it may carry little 
weight. 

Many @ self-styled political independent 
has loudly and proudly proclaimed the old 
statement which seems to be so full of vir- 
tue, “I vote for the man not the party.” 
On the question of religion and the presi- 
dency, perhaps a paraphrase of that state- 
ment is in order: “Vote for the man, not the 
church.” 


These words were written prior to the 
two political conventions and prior to 
the point where hate literature began 
smearing our national integrity. 

“When we understand each other, we 
find it difficult to cut one another’s 
throats,” wrote Van Wyck Brooks. This 
epitomizes America’s need during the 
1960 presidential election. 

In the 3% centuries since our shores 
were settled we have come to believe that 
Americans have learned a great deal 
about tolerance. In the final analysis, 
the voter who is intolerant and the citi- 
zens who is misgoverned have only them. 
selves to blame for their plight. The 
realization of that fact is our hope for 
the future of the United States of 
America. 





The Cape Cod National Seashore 
Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, early next 
session, the Congress will be called upon 


to consider legislation of great signific- 
ance to my district and to the Nation— 











Calling the Turn in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or . 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the grow- 
ing crisis to the south has inspired many 
reflective articles by writers alert to the 
situation. Among the recent contribu- 
tions is an editorial in the August 28, 
1960, issue of the Register, of Denver, 
Colo., by Mr. Paul H. Hallet, who de- 
scribes some of the work of Rev. Joseph 
F. Thorning, distinguished clergyman 
of Frederick, Md. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial: 

CaLLInG THE TurN mv Latin AMERICA 

(By Paul H. Hallett) 

While in Washington I had the opportu- 
nity of meeting a man who has never been 
fooled by Communist movements in either 
Spain or the Spanish Americas and who 
played a major part in forestalling the victory 
of communism in Spain and Guatemala. The 
late John Foster Dulles was glad to get his 
advice. He is the Reverend Dr, Joseph F. 
Thorning, the pastor at Frederick, Md., of a 
church founded through the donations of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a signer of the Constitution, Charles 
and Daniel Carroll—surely a unique parish 
in the United States. 

Father Thorning, who holds degrees from 
five universities, including Oxford, began ac- 
quiring his exceptional knowledge of Spain 
in 1929, when he observed, 2 years before the 
abdication of King Alfonso, the inroads that 
left-wing Republicanisms, heavily supported 
by communism, was making in that country. 

He returned to Spain in 1937, and 
in 1938, as a reporter o nthe Nationalist side 
in the Spanish Civil War. It is characteris- 
tic of his public spirit that he went at this 
own expense, although he was the corre- 
spondent of the NCWC, 

The reporting done by Dr. Thorning, often 
under machinegun fire or in bombing raids, 
is known to all who read the Register in the 
late 1930’s. Where other reporters, unlearned 
in Spanish or in Spanish history, were send- 
ing dispatches tuned to the bias of their 
newspapers, Father Thorning saw the situa- 
tion as it had been, was then, and would be 
in the future. He knew the Soviet’s inter- 
est in a Communist Spain. At a time when 
the Nationalist governminent was almost re- 
sourceless, he was one of the few who pre- 
dicted its victory. 
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GAt the time few men of note who were not 

Qatholics openly supported the Nationalists, 
though there were brilliant exceptions. But 
@ measure of the respect that Father Thorn- 
ing’s reporting commanded in intelligent 
circles can be found in the fact that he was 
in eager demand for lectures—sometimes 
three a day—in universities and for civic 
organizations. 

His lecturer’s talents and his unique 
knowledge saved the day for the Nationalist 
cause, when in January 1939 Senator Ger- 
ald P. Nye, of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, moved that the embargo on arms 
to Spain should be lifted, a measure that 
could have benefited only the Reds. 

An adviser to Senator Nye at the time was 
Alger Hiss, although Father Thorning does 
not connect this unenviable man with prime 
responsibility for the proposal. 

Immediately Father Thorning went into 
action. Beginning at Miami Beach, Fia., he 
spoke to an overflow crowd demanding that 
the embargo be retained. He enlisted the 
aid of prominent non-Catholics such as ex- 
Ambassador to Spain J. Ogden Hammond. 

The result was that by March 1 the Foreign 

Relations Committee, which 2 months before 
would have voted overwhelmingly against 
the embargo, retained it by a vote of 17-1. 
A month later, Franco was master of all 
Spain. 
During and immediately after World War 
II, Spain was a hostile object of official 
Washington. A now universally deplored 
move was made in the U.N. to boycott the 
country in order to force the Nationalist 
government out. Partly because of Father 
Thorning’s representations, Adm. Forrest P. 
Sherman convinced President Truman that 
severed relations had to be reestablished. 

It is meediess to say that Father Thorning 
was not fooled by Fidel Castro, who suc- 
ceeded in fooling so many others; but not so 
many know that he called the turn in Guate- 
mala 2 years before President Jacobo Arbenz, 
now with Castro in Cuba, set his country on 
the Red-ward path. Learning that in Guate- 
mala the School of Marxist Studies had been 
officially reopened, he knew that this could 
forebode only one thing. In March 1954 he 
was appointed adviser to the senatorial com- 
mittee at a conference of the Organization of 
American States. There he helped put 
through a resolution condemning Commu- 
nist interference in inter-American affairs. 
By the end of that time Jacobo Arbenz was 
out. 

Had the Cuban debacle been handled so 
neatly and efficiently as that in Guatemala 
we would not be plagued by a Castro or a 
Guevara today. 

When in 1957 Josef Broz Tito was on the 
point of coming to the United States, Father 
Thorning interviewed 92 out of 96 Senators 
and told them what a disease it would be if 
the Red tyrant had the prestige of our hos- 
pitality. The result was such a protest that 
the Yugoslavian tyrant withdrew his plans 
for an official visit. 

When I had dinner with Dr. Thorning at 
the Metropolitan Club I met through him 
more celebrities in half an hour than in my 
previous 49 years. The Metropolitan is a ren- 
dezvous of political bigwheels. Among 
others, there was the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, Thomas C. 
Mann, who was to depart the next day for 
Costa Rica to attend the critical conference 
of the Organization of American States be- 
ginning August 16. Mr. Mann, a Baptist, is 
thoroughly friendly to the church. Within 
the same half hour I was introduced to Dr. 
Jose Antonio Mora, Secretary General of the 

tion of American States, who was 
also about to leave for the conference. 

I mention these facts simply to show what 
can be done by a man who has the knowl- 
edge of Father Thorning and the determina- 
tion to make himself known to men who in- 
fluence affairs. 
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ning pointed out, is Catholic scholars who 
will bring the Christian viewpoint to the men 
who count. Father Thorning does just that. 
He does not confine his friendships and asso- 
ciations to people who agree with him. He 
laughingly quoted a Spanish proverb, “Hay 
que tener amigos en todos prates, atin en el 
infierno” (it is important to have friends 
even in hell). I doubt that Father Thor- 
ning is very chummy with first-class hell- 
fodder, but he does get to know and talk 
with men of all points of view. 

Besides his uncommon background, a 
number of things that are not out of the 
reach of any of us explains Father Thorning’s 
success as a Latin affairs expert. He knows 
the enemy; he works hard—and he judges 
from the vantage ground of sound and eter- 
nal principles. 

He showed me a pathetic article in de- 
fense of Castro in the March issue of a reli- 
gious university publication that is justly 
famous. The article was picked up by a pro- 
Castro propaganda bulletin with the explan- 
ation that this was the view of a Catholic 
writer, although it is by no means certain 
that the man is a Catholic. What is.certain 
is that his scholarship is wretched. 

There is nothing inevitable about the 
progress of communism; it was stopped in 
Spain and in Guatemala, and in some other 
places, and it could have been stopped in 
China or Cuba had there been more men 
like Father Thorning alert and realistic 
enough to spot developments and nip them 
in the bud. 





Ukrainians Still Yearn for Freedom From 
Communist Yoke 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America is celebrating its 20th anniver- 
sary with observances of the occasion by 
local chapters. and member organiza- 
tions. It is appropriate for this House 
to pause to recognize the occasion. 

Americans with little knowledge of 
the history of the Soviet Union may not 
be aware of the persistence of a nation- 
alistic tradition among the 42 million 
Ukrainians—a tradition so strong that 
immediately after the Communist rev- 
olution, even Lenin’s controlling group 
in Moscow was willing to recognize the 
existence of the Ukraine as a separate 
state. 

That recognition proved to be a scrap 
of paper, or even less than that. By 
1923 Trotsky’s Red army had moved into 
the Ukraine and forcibly swallowed it up 
into the so-called union of Socialist Re- 
publics. The Red army picked off other 
independent peoples that originally had 
been guaranteed separate status and 
added them to the union.- The people of 
the Ukraine, like the people of Poland, 
have been forced to endure long genera- 
tions of captivity within various forms 
of the imperialistic Russian Empire— 
but, like the people of Poland, they have 
continued to yearn for their birthright 
of national freedom and sovereignty. 
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Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., is authority for the state- 
ment that the nationalistic aspirations 
of the Ukrainians have so persisted that 
“each decade since the twenties has seen 
serious friction, resistance, even open re- 
bellion, scald the hand of their Moscow 
masters.” 

There are some 2.5 million Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry, and the group of 
which Dr. Dobriansky is chairman has 
sought to reflect accurately their senti- 
ments about the captivity in which the 
land of their ancestors is held by the 
Soviets. 

The committee is purely educational 
in its objectives. By virtue of their back- 
ground and interests, Dr. Dobriansky and 
his colleagues can legitimately claim to 
be American citizens who are knowledge- 
able in the affairs of the Soviet Union, 
They list a fourfold aim for themselves: 
First, to point out the strategic value of 
the Ukraine, and other captive areas in- 
side the Soviet Union itself; second, to 
inform other Americans of the existence 
of these non-Russian nationalities within 
the Soviet Union; third, to expose the 
myths of Soviet unity that are denied by 
the captive peoples themselves; and, 
fourth, to propose ways and means to 
defeat the psychopolitical propaganda 
drives of the Moscow imperialists in the 
cold war. 

In our own multicultured society, 
which embraces free men and women of 
all ancestries, individual groups may 
often make a contribution for which 
they are especially equipped. The Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian ancestry are seeking 
through their committee to educate, to 
inform, to stimulate an awareness of cer- 
tain facts of the modern world that 
otherwise might be overlooked. They 
are seeking, and seeking effectively, to 
keep alive a truth that might become ob- 
scured. In the struggle between this free 
nation and the Soviet Union, truth is an 
asset that can work most powerfully in 
the preservation of the ideal of freedom. 





Relief for Cranberry Growers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have de- 
voted considerable time and effort this 
year to obtaining administrative relief 
for the cranberry growers in my district 
who innocently suffered financial losses 
from last November’s cranberry scare. 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I partic- 
ipated in the lengthy hearings conducted 
on the color additive legislation. 

Having been so deeply involved in the 
pro’s and con’s of the language of the 
Delaney amendment, I cannot help but 
conclude that we have only scratched 
the surface in evaluating this contro- 
versial provision of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
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It is my sincere hope that the 87th 
Congress will have occasion to further 
study the far-reaching effects of this 
clause, 








Resolution Adopted by the 1960 Conven- 
tion of the Popular Democratic Party 
Held at San Juan, P.R., August 21, 
1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Popular Democratic Party of Puerto Rico 
held their annual convention on August 
21, 1960, in the city of San Juan. 

Because of the importance of the po- 
litical development of democratic gov- 
ernment among the people in South 
America and because the Latin Ameri- 
can United States citizens in Puerto Rico 
are doing such a successful job in their 
own self-government, I ask unanimous 
consent to include the text of a resolu- 
tion which they passed at their conven- 
tion in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

The following is the text of a resolution 
adopted by the 1960 convention of the Popu- 
lar Democratic Party held at San Juan, P.R., 
on August 21, 1960, with an audience esti- 
mated at over 100,000: 

“Whereas the fate of democracy in Puerto 
Rico is tied to that of democracy not only 
in regard to the political system of the United 
States of which we are a part, but also to 
that of democracy in the New World, with- 
in the fundamental concept of hemispheric 
solidarity; 

“Whereas the Popular Democratic Party 
considers that every form of dictatorship 
and every totalitarian system in our hemi- 
sphere are incompatible with the rights of 
man and with the fraternal relationship that 
should exist among all the peoples of the 
hemisphere; 

“Whereas international communism is in- 
citing unjust attacks against democratically 
constituted governments and sowing seeds of 
hate and discord against them; 

“Whereas the most direct and concentrated 
attack of international communism is aimed 
at the United States, with whose policy of 
militant defense of democracy our people are 
sincerely identified; 

“Whereas the understanding among the 
peoples of the hemisphere requires a system 
of free institutions based on the respect for 
human dignity and the free exercise of the 
right to vote as the basis of a genuinely rep- 
resentative democracy; 

“Whereas the Popular Democratic Party 
has demonstrated, by the history of its own 
government program, achieved in less than 
@ generation in Puerto Rico, that social 
justice can be accomplished and high stand- 
ards of general welfare can be attained not 
by sacrificing, but rather by strengthening 
@ democratic regime, deeply respectful of 
individual rights: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Popular Democratic 
Party— 

“1. To condemn forcefully all dictatorial 
regimes or regimes of a totalitarian nature 
existing in the-hemisphere, whether they 
are supported or not by international com- 
munism. 

“2. To repudiate vigorously any Commu- 
mist infiltration and any unjust attack 
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— democratically constituted govern- 


- me repudiate forcefully the campaign 
of discredit and hate being waged against 
the people of the United States and which 
aims at alienating the good will of Latin 
America; and to reaffirm the solidarity of 
the Popular Democratic Party with the peo- 
ple of the United States, with whom Puerto 
Rico has linked its destiny. 

“4, To support the present efforts of the 
Organization of American States in assert- 
ing the principles of representative democ- 
racy and the protection of human rights 
within the inter-American system. 

“5. To express its full solidarity with the 
legitimate aspirations of the Latin American 
countries in attaining, within the shortest 
period, economic and social standards which 
will permit them to abolish extreme poverty 
and, at the same time, make available to 
each of their citizens the enjoyment of real 
freedom, politically as well as economically 
and culturally.” 





Retirement of a Distinguished Govern- 
ment Official Who Battled for the 


Consumer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe I have ever met Dr. Albert 
R, Miller, who has headed the Meat In- 
spection Service in the Department of 
Agriculture since 1944, but I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the outstanding 
work he has done over the years in pro- 
tecting the American consumer. The 
Meat Inspection Division has an enviable 
reputation among Government agencies 
which have been set up to protect the 
public interest, because it has been will- 
ing to fight to protect the integrity of 
its programs despite pressures often ex- 
erted upon it from within and outside 
the Department. 

Dr. Miller has now retired from the 
Department after nearly 35 years of 
service in meat inspection. I learned 
this upon reading a Department of Ag- 
riculture announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Clarence H. Pals to succeed 
Mr. Miller as head of meat inspection in 
the Agricultural Research Service, I 
sincerely hope Dr. Pals maintains the 
high standards of consumer interest 
demonstrated by his predecessor. 

CONSUMERS’ BATTLE NEVER ENDS 


For it is certain, Mr. Speaker, that the 
best of laws can be undermined by re- 
luctant administration. The battle to 
protect the consumer interest is a never- 
ending one. After the long legislative 
fight to enact badly needed laws to pro- 
tect the consumer, we have too often 
seen those laws repealed, as it were, by 
administrative neglect or official antag- 
onism. Too often, I am sorry to say, 
Government agencies charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the con- 
sumer interest are pushed or pressured 
into playing the game of the very com- 
mercial interests they are supposed to 
regulate or discipline, 





MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION DIFFER 


When meat inspection officials decide 
that certain substances should not be 
used in or on meat carcasses, or in the 


poultry; the producers got to Secretary 
Benson and the Secretary overruled his 
Own DE, ee ne een 

Again, when certain interests fought 
to limit the inspection process in both 
meat and poultry processing to the initial 
slaughter stage, so that further proces- 
sors would not have Federal inspection 
of their products, Agricultural Research 
Service people fought this raid on their 
program’s integrity and won; the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service people, on 
the other hand, went along with the 
weakening proposal and put up no fight 
at all; we in the Congress had to make 
the fight for them to prevent a serious 
weakening—the opening of a big loop- 
hole—in the act. I should not blame 
the people in poultry inspection for going 
along with their superiors even when 
they feel their superiors are wrong; they 
have to go along. 

FIGHTING FOR WHAT Is RIGHT 


On the other hand, I like and admire 
the way the meat inspection people un- 
der Dr. Miller have stood up for the in- 
tegrity of their program at every step of 
the way, and apparently have had the 
backing of the Agricultural Research 
Service in doing so—more power to ARS 
for that. 

Mr. Speaker, although, as I said, I 
have never met Dr. Miller personally, 
all of these thoughts flashed through 
my mind when I read of his retirement, 
and I felt, as a Member of Congress in- 
terested primarily in consumer- issues, 
that I could not let this occasion pass 
without thanking Dr. Miller on behalf 
of America’s consumers for his lifetime 
of service in their behalf. Consequently, 
I addressed the following letter to him: 
(Leonor K. (Mrs. Joun B.) Suiiivan, Third 

District, Missouri; Committees: Banking 

and Currency, Merchant Marine and Fish- 

eries; chairman, Subcommittee on Panama 

Canal. Home office: Old Federal Building, 

Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo.) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1960. 
Dr. Atsert R. MILLer, 
Falls Church, Va, 

Dear Dr. MriterR:. Although I am terribly 

jammed up with last minute duties, re- 
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the Meat Inspection Division. 

For reasons with which you 
not be familiar, I try to keep up 

partment of Agriculture aman coke to 
glance over the dally summary to see which 
releases I want to obtain and read, and in 
that way learned of the appointment of Dr. 
Pals as your successor. I then had the De- 
partment send over the actual release and 
read with interest the honors which have 
been accorded you since joining the Meat 
Inspection Service in 1926. 

During the four terms I have served in 
Congress, I have been in an almost per- 
petual battle with the Department of Agri- 
culture over one thing or another but I 
have never, during that period, had any rea- 
son to have anything but the highest ze- 
gard for the Meat Inspection Division. I 
had hoped to see poultry inspection handled 
as well as you have handled meat inspection, 
and at least wanted it in the Agricultural 
Research Service. I have admired the way 
you have maintained the integrity of meat 
inspection under what I am sure must some- 
times have been heavy pressures, and I con- 
gratulate you for it. 

Good luck and much happiness to you and 
Mrs. Miller in the years ahead. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lzonor EK. (Mrs. JoHNn B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 


PRESS RELEASE ON DR. MILLER’S RETIREMENT 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit at this 
point the official press release from the 
Department of Agriculture on Dr. 
Miller’s retirement and the appoint- 
ment of his successor, as follows: 


Dr. CLarENcEe H. Pats NAMep HEAD or FEDERAL 
Meat INSPECTION 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 11, 1960. 

Appointment of Dr. Clarence H. Pals as 
Director of the Meat Inspection Division in 
the Agricultural Research Service of the 
US. Department of Agriculture was an- 
nounced today by ARS Administrator Byron 
T. Shaw. The appointment is effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. 

Dr. Pals succeeds Dr. Albert R. Miller, who 
is retiring after a distinguished career em- 
bracing almost 35 years of service in the 
Department. Dr. Miller has headed the 
Federal Meat Inspection Service since 1944. 
Under his guidance, and that of his predeces- 
sors, this Service has become internationally 
recognized for its work in assuring American 
consumers that meats available to them at 
grocery and meat stores throughout the 
country are unexcelled in wholesomeness. 
The standards of this Service which ob- 
served its golden anniversary in 1956, have 
set a pattern for the entire world. 

Dr. Pals also has had a distinguished career 
in the Department. He joined USDA in No- 
vember 1982 as a veterinary meat inspector 
at Chicago. Subsequent field assignments 
took him to Ford Dodge, Iowa (1934-39), to 
Esterville, Iowa (1939-40), and Sioux City, 
Iowa (1940), as assistant inspector in charge. 
In 1941, he went to New York, as assistant 
inspector in charge. Dr. Pals came to Wash- 
ington in June 1944 as assistant to the chief 
of the Meat Inspection Service in the former 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and in November 
of the same year was named chief of the 
trade label and standardization section. 

Like his predecessor, Dr. Pals also is a 
recipient of the USDA superior Service 


given to the American consumer as head of 
aa 
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Award, granted in 1955. He is vice president 
of the International Association of Veter- 
inary Food Hygienists, past chairman of the 
food hygiene committee of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Commission for Foreign Veterinary 
Graduates. He was born in Meservey, Iowa, 
in 1907, and grew up on a general livestock 
farm. He attended public schools and Iowa 
State Teachers College and taught rural 
school in Iowa from 1925 to 1926. 

In 1928 Dr. Pals entered Iowa State Col- 

wee, where he was awarded a doctor’s degree 

in veterinary medicine in 1932. Dr. and 
Mrs. Pals live at 2338 South Ode Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

The retirement of Dr. Miller will be effec- 
tive at the end of August. Aside from a 
Superior Service Award granted by USDA 
in 1948, he also received the Award of 
Honor given jointly by the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United States. 
the Food Laws Institute, and the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists in 1956. 
Iowa State College presented him with its 
Alumni Merit Award in 1952. He is author of 


- an authoritative textbook “Meat Hygiene,” 
medi- 


widely used in colleges of veterinary 
cine. 

Dr. Miller is & native of Pennsylvania. 
He received his doctor of ve medicine 
degree from Iowa State College in 1924 and 
an LL.B. degree from Georgetown University 
Law School in 1940. He entered USDA as a 
veterinary meat inspector in 1926, spending 
10 years in the field—in Chicago, New Jer- 
sey, New York City, and South Kortright, 
N.Y.—before coming to Washington. 

Dr. and Mrs. Miller live at 366 North Wash- 
ington Street, Falls Church, Va. 





Panama Honors Two Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
story from the Washington Post of 
Thursday, September 1, 1960, which dis- 
closes that the Government of the Re- 
public of Panama has honored two dis- 
tinguished Americans—Father Joseph F. 
Thorning and Attorney Sylvan M. 
Marshall: 

PaNAMA Honors Two AMERICANS 

Spirituality and practicality were rewarded 
yesterday at the Embassy of Panama, when 
Ambassador Erasmo de la Guardia placed the 
doubonnet and gold ribbons of the Order of 
Balboa around the necks of Father Joseph F. 
Thorning and attorney Sylvan M. Marshall. 

“Our government is indebted to Father 
Thorning for his cooperation in the spiritual 
realm, and to Mr. Marshall for his coopera- 
tion in the practical field of law,” the Am- 
bassador declared. 

Author of several books on Latin American 
affairs, Father Thorning serves as priest of 
one of the oldest parishes in Maryland; Car- 
rollton Manor, and is a teacher at Marymount 
College. 

The award to Father Thorning, Ambassa- 
dor de la Guardia SMD, “implies a homage 
paid to him as a tireless social worker, as a 
distinguished writer and lecturer and edu- 
cator Summing it all up, we could perhaps 
say we simply revere him at this moment as 
& marvelous person.” 


September 2 


Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1961 





SPEECH 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year certain buildings at Haskell In- 
stitute in Lawrence, Kans., were found 
to be unsafe by engineers of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In addition, consider- 
able renovation of the existing utility 
systems at the school is badly needed. 

While conditions at Haskell are now 
such that temporary facilities will have 
be sought until the condemned buildings 
are replaced, I am indeed happy that 
these needs have been recognized and 
that the second supplemental appropri- 
ation bill approved today by the House 
contains emergency funds to alleviate 
the crisis which has developed at the 
institute. 

Haskell’s history goes back to the 47th 
Corfgress during which the Honorable 
Dudley C. Haskell, Representative of 
Kansas’ Second Congressional District 
and chairman of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, was instrumental in obtaining 
approval of legislation authorizing the 
establishment of an Indian institute. 

Haskell Institute opened on September 
1, 1884, on a site of approximately 280 
acres of land donated by citizens of Con- 
gressman Haskell’s home city of Law- 
rence, Kans. The first president of the 
school was Dr. James Marvin, a former 
chancellor at the University of Kansas. 

Although the initial enrollment was 14 
people—all boys—the institute now has 
a coed enrollment of well over 1,000. 
Haskell’s student body includes young 
people from widely scattered reserva- 
tions, largely in the Western and South- 
western United States, who do not have 
access to adequate educational facilities 
in their own communities. 

The curriculum at Haskell is designed 
to achieve two main goals. First, in con- 
eration of the welfare of its students who 
will return to their home communities 
after they finish school, the institute 
strives to train its young people for lead- 
ership, to teach them how to improve 
the economic conditions of their people, 
and to provide them with social training 
that will help them live happier and 
richer lives. In addition, Haskell pre- 
pares many of its students for vocational 
employment in order that they may 
make ‘a living in a highly competitive 
economic system. 

The success of the institute in achiev- 
ing these goals can be seen in their 100 
percent placement record established in 
recent years for graduates who received 
vocational training, and in the leaders 
Haskell has produced in Government, in- 
dustry, and sports. 

The people of Kansas, and particularly 
those of the city of Lawrence, join with 
me, Mr. Speaker, in expressing our grati- 
tude to the Honorable ALBERT THOMAS, 
chairman of the Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee, and the Honorable CLARENCE 
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Cannon, Chairman of the full committee, 
as well as to the committee members, for 
their efforts in obtaining $2,050,000 in 
order that a construction start may be 
made at this great Midwest institute. 





Construction of Cheney Division, Wichita 
Federal Reclamation Project, Kansas 





SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 

The House had under consideration the 
bill (S. 1092) to provide for the construction 
of the Cheney division, Wichita Federal 
reclamation project, Kansas, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 1092, 
to authorize construction of the Cheney 
division of the Wichita reclamation proj- 
ect, and S. 2195, to authorize the western 
division of the Dalles reclamation proj- 
ect, are both meritorious measures and 
I am glad to support their passage even 
though there has been no opportunity for 
debate. Normally I would not be agree- 
able to passing bills authorizing projects 
. Involving expenditures in the amounts 
involved in these bills under such a pro- 
cedure because I believe every Member 
of the House should be fully informed on 
what is involved. However, because of 
the situation we find ourselves in with 
respect to time and the urgent need for 
immediate authorization of these proj- 
ects, I am convinced that they should 
not be held up. : 

I want to assure my colleagues that the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
has given detailed and studied consid- 
eration to both of these measures and 
has recommended their enactment. The 
committee found both projects to be 
engineeringly and economically feasible, 
and the provisions of S. 1092 and S. 2195 
are consistent with present law and 
policy relating to the authorization and 
construction of reclamation projects. 

S. 1092 provides for construction of the 
$18,274,000 Cheney division in Kansas. 
Construction and operation of the 
Cheney Dam and Reservoir would pro- 
vide an urgently needed supplemental 
water supply for the city of Wichita, a 
high degree of flood protection in the 
Ninnescah Valley and much needed fish- 
ing, hunting and recreational opportu- 
nities in the area. 

S. 2195 provides for construction of 
the $5,649,000 western division of the 
Dalles project in Oregon. Water would 
be pumped from the Columbia River to 
provide a firm water supply for 5,420 
acres adjacent to the city of The Dalles. 
Some 2,340 acres in valuable orchard 
crops now receive an inadequate water 
supply from ground water pumping. 
The area has been declared a critical 
ground water area by the State and un- 
less @ new source of water is obtained, 
the existing valuable orchard economy 
will be lost. More than 90 percent of the 
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area will be in fruit production and the 
project. will not contribute in any way 
to our agricultural surplus problems. 





Four Steps to a Stronger Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most difficult domestic problems centers 
on the rural area of America. 

As a farmer myself, I present my 
views today—not in an attempt to add to 
the growing literature of partisan bicker- 
ing on the subject, but in a sincere effort 
to contribute to an earnest public study 
of a problem which affects not only agri- 
culture but the economic well-being of 
all America. 

It seems to me that those who discuss 
the farmers’ problems have a twofold re- 
sponsibility: A responsibility to examine 
the root causes and current aspects of 
the problem, and a responsibility to rec- 
ommend steps for our Nation to follow to 
eliminate the causes and solve the prob- 
lem. 

Only by meeting these twin responsi- 
bilities will a discussion on the farm 
problem contribute to its solution. 

Acknowledging these responsibilities, 
let us begin by surveying the dimensions 
of American agriculture. 

U.S. FARM PEOPLE ARE THE STRENGTH OF OUR 
AGRICULTURE 

The true dimensions are as vast as the 
spirit of our Nation’s farm people. 

This is because, first of all, agriculture 
is people. 

Farming is more than just an indus- 
try. It is more than just another way to 
earn a living. It is a way to live a life. 

The tremendous achievement of agri- 
culture in this country is not a tribute 
to machines. It is a tribute to the 
mastery over machines by people who, 
dedicated to life on the land, have pro- 
vided our Nation with the greatest out- 
pouring of food and fiber the world has 
ever seen. 

American farm people are the strength 
of our agriculture. 

They are also a vital resource for our 
country in the cold war. 

Today the United States is tooling up 
for an intensified production duel with 
the Soviet Union. The goal is not only 
top production honors, but world pres- 
tige for our philosophy of freedom. 
That is why this competitive race is im- 
portant. 

But, if Americans want to become en- 
couraged over their country’s economic 
power, they should consider the record 
of our agriculture. In no other area of 





activity does America prove its superior-— 


ity over other nations, and other sys- 
tems, than in the field of agriculture. 
The victory for America is so lopsided 
as to be almost embarrassing. 
One American farmer produces 
enough to feed and clothe 20 people. 


In contrast, one Russian f 
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lenges to devote our overabundance to 
the best possible use for ourselves and 
others. 

What is the farm problem? 

The problem is this: 

Our Nation’s farmers are not, gener- 
ally speaking, receiving an adequate re- 
turn for their management, investment, 
and labor. It is ironic but true: The 
very people who have placed modern 
agriculture at the service of America, the 
very people who have built agriculture 
as a giant potentiality for peace—our 
farm people—are themselves not sharing 
as they should in our Nation’s prosper- 
ity. 

This is the farm problem. 

Every full-scale problem is surrounded 
in some way by misconceptions. This is 
true of the farm problem. 

One misconception is typified by the 
complaint we hear from some quarters 
that the American farmer himself has 
produced the farm problem. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The farm problem is not farmer 
caused. The responsibility lies else- 
where. Far from causing the problem, 
the farmer has been victimized by it. 

Another misconception is that the 
farm problem only concerns farmers. 
This, also, is untrue. The farm problem 
affects everyone. America is an eco- 
nomic unity. ‘Trouble for one economic 
segment means trouble for the entire 
economy. 


Now, if we have discussed the heart . 


of the farm problem, what are the root 
causes of that problem? 

I believe there are four main causes, 
four central reasons why farmers are 
not receiving adequate returns for their 
labor. Let me list them. 

First. Government-stored commodities 
are depressing prices. 

Second. Production from the land con- 
tinues greater than demand. 

Third. Farmers’ costs have increased 
greater than their gross income. 

Fourth. Farmers’ bargaining power 
has not been fully developed. 

What course should the Nation take 
to remove the causes of the problem? 
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First, let me point out what course 
the Nation should not take. 

This is the course of partisan poli- 
tics—the course which, in 1960, may be 
the path of least resistance. 

.. Our political parties should not try 

to outpromise themselves or each other. 
They should not engage in a duel of ac- 
cusations at the expense of agriculture. 

This means that our parties and our 
candidates should not try to treat the 
symptoms but the illness itself. A va- 
riety of politically sponsored “aspirin 
tablets” or sedatives should not be ad- 
ministered to agriculture. 

Political barbs and partisan accusa- 
tions should be allowed to lie idle. On 
one hand there has been a great effort 
in the current campaign to blame the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has ad- 
ministered our farm laws for the past 
714 years, for all the troubles that beset 
agriculture. On the other hand, there 
has been a strenuous countereffort to 
blame Democratic-controlled Congresses 
for not passing remedial legislation to 
help agriculture. 

Nothing can come of these accusations 
but a crop of trouble for agriculture. 

Instead, let us try to solve agriculture’s 
problem as coolly and objectively as we 
can. 

To do this, we must label some current 
prescriptions for agriculture as exactly 
what they are—sedatives and tran- 
quilizers. 


One sedative prescription argues that 
high price supports will restore agricul- 
ture to health. High supports in them- 
selves have not been helpful. Recent 
history is replete with examples. In 
1954, for instance, price supports on 
dairy products stood at 90 percent of 
parity but all milk at wholesale sold at 
84 percent of parity. This year, with 
supports at 77 percent of parity, all milk 
at wholesale has sold at 85 percent of 
parity, since supply is now more closely 
balanced with demand. 

Another sedative-type prescription 
has insisted that low price supports 
would help the farmer by reducing pro- 
duction. This is unsound. All primary 
producers tend to produce to the best of 
their ability, no matter what the price. 
Farmers produce from fence row to 
fence row—and I’ve never yet seen the 
farmer who decided in the spring 
whether or not he would plant the back 
40, depending on the price he could 
receive for his commodities. 

So let us now toss into a cocked hat the 
bromides that high supports or low sup- 
ports in themselves will serve to bring 
production to a controllable level, thus 
raising farmers’ income. 

Now, what steps should our Nation fol- 
low to provide sound assistance to farm- 
ers? 

Probably the best way to survey the 
recommendations is to assemble all in a 
“cause and cure” order, matching the 
causes of the farm problem with the 
suggested cures. 

First cause: Government-stored com- 
modities are depressing prices. 

Cure: Congress should enact legisla- 
tion to insure that Government-stored 
commodities will not be sold on the 
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domestic market for less than 105 per- 
cent of full parity. 

Under .the operation of our present 
law, whenever the market price reaches 
105 percent of the current support level, 
plus normal carrying charges, surpluses 
come back onto the market holding 
prices down at the support level. Under 
our price support programs, we made an 
effort to withdraw commodities from the 
market in order to create a lesser supply, 
thereby attempting to balance supply 
and demand, holding prices to the sup- 
port level. The program of selling at 105 
percent of parity serves to hold prices 
down below the support level, making ita 
price ceiling rather than a price floor. 

By taking this remedial step, Congress 
could act to relieve the psychological 
and actual price depressant influence of 
the surplus. After harvest, if this ac- 
tion were taken, prices could then work 
up toward full parity in the market- 
place, meaning increased income for 
farmers. 

Second cause: Production from land 
continues greater than demand. 

Cure: Enactment of a payment-in- 
kind program which would use the sur- 
pluses themselves, through negotiable 
certificates, to pay farmers to reduce 
production. 

The payment-in-kind program would 
have a twofold effect. First, it would 
serve to bring surpluses down to a-nor- 
mal carryover level. Second, it would 
balance supply and demand. 

May I say here that the objective 
should always be to balance supply and 
demand—not to eliminate all Govern- 
ment-held commodities? We must con- 
tinue to hold adequate stocks of food in 
reserve just as we hold other resources 
for future use. 

Third cause: Farmers’ costs have in- 
creased greater than their gross income. 

Cure: Continued support of anti-in- 
flation measures. 

Inflation is a familiar word to Amer- 
ican farmers—because inflation is a very 
real enemy of agriculture. Farmers have 
been hit harder by cheap money than 
any other group of Americans. The fact 
that for years major national leaders 
have been warning of inflation, have 
been urging a greater awareness of its 
dangers, makes the problem no less 
acute. The trouble is that because “in- 
flation” is a familiar byword in Amer- 
ica, we may become less than alert to its 
menace. 

Anti-inflation measures are never 
popular. They call for more than a de- 
termination to balance the U.S. budg- 
et. Spending for spending’s sake with- 
out worry of red ink deficits is a time- 
recorded temptation, especially in an 
election year. 

But farmers who are concerned in im- 
proving their status in our economy will 
continue to urge that Congress and the 
administration discharge a full meas- 
ure of responsibility in enabling our 
country to live within its means. Thrift 
in practice is no less important in Gov- 
ernment than in farm management and 
household planning. 

By holding down inflation, the Govern- 
ment halts a possible stampede of rising 
costs which could plague the farmer and 
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jeopardize his future along with all other 
Americans. 

Fourth cause: Farmers’ bargaining 
power has not been fully developed. 

Cure: Encouragement for expanded 
marketing agreements and orders as well 
as an intensified search for new uses and 
new markets for farm commodities. 

Because the people of agriculture have 
not yet fully developed their bargaining 
power, they are not receiving the prices 
to which they are entitled. The cure 
lies in greater encouragement for mar- 
keting agreements and orders—as well as 
with an expanded research. 

Few Americans have a greater stake in 
research than farm people. Laboratory 
findings‘to pave the way for new uses of 
farm products may have direct bearing 
on farming’sfuture. Yet, unfortunately, 
only 1 percent of the total budget allotted 
to agriculture has been devoted to re- 
search. 

We cannot afford to neglect research. 
To inadequately provide for this vital 
arm of the total operation is not a sav- 
ing—but a costly oversight which can 
shortchange today’s needs and tomor- 
row’s demands. 

Believing that Congress had a respon- 
sibility to be of concrete assistance to 
agriculture, on February 29, 1960, I intro- 
duced H.R. 10770, which would provide 
a@ payment-in-kind program for products 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, and flaxseed, and 
would provide that Government-held 
grains not be sold for less than 105 per- 
cent of full parity. No action has been 
taken by the Congress on this bill. 

In order that immediate action be 
taken, I introduced on August 22, 1960, 
House Joint Resolution 794, a joint reso- 
lution which would in broader language 
provide for a payment-in-kind program 
for the above-named grains. 

Under the payment-in-kind proposal, 
farmers would have the opportunity to 
idle their wheat and corn and other feed 
grain acreage in return for rental pay- 
ments in kind from surplus Government 
stocks. The payments would actually 
be made in the form of negotiable certifi- 
cates which cooperating farmers could 
either sell or redeem for the surplus 
grains. The exact rate of payment would 
be based on local land values and pro- 
duction costs. 

Farmers participating in the program 
would be required to idle at least 10 
percent of their wheat allotments or corn 
or feed grain acreages. In addition, 
the idled land must be devoted to pro- 
tective vegetative cover which could not 
be harvested or grazed. The program 
would apply to approximately 60 per- 
cent of the Nation’s cultivated land, em- 
phasizing the continuing importance of 
land retirement and soil conservation in 
the national interest and in furtherance 
of a sound national agricultural policy. 

The resolution would also increase the 
release price on Government-held stocks 
to 105 percent of full parity, plus reason- 
able carrying charges, a provision that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
whenever a commodity was sold due to 
its going out of condition, replenish its 
stocks forthwith by purchase from the 
market. 
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Oats provides an excellent example of 
how this provision would operate. Last 
year the demand for oats was strong be- 
cause of the small crop. Market prices 
advanced. CCC, however, was able to 
dispose of its stocks at 63 percent of par- 
ity—5 percent above the current support 
price of 60 percent of parity—plus carry- 
ing charges. This tended to keep prices 
down even though oat supplies were in 
seasonal balance. Under the new pro- 
posal, CCC would not be able to release 
its stocks of oats for less than 105 per- 
cent of parity—5 percent above the full 
parity price. 

I am disheartened, as I realize now this 
session is drawing to a close and it is 
impossible to enact this greatly needed 
piece of legislation which would have the 
greatest beneficial effect on farmers’ 
prices at this time when farm income 
is low. 

In January, if I am returned to Con- 
gress, I will work with renewed vigor for 
this type of program, for Government 
policies which will keep our total econ- 
omy sound, that is, holding inflationary 
or recessionary aspects to a minimum. 
And, if the conferees on the agricultural 
research bill do not compromise their 
differences this session, I will be working 
next session for increased research for 
new uses and new markets for the prod- 
ucts which we are raising in such great 
abundance on our American farms. 

This, coupled. with our humanitarian 
programs providing food for needy peo- 
ple at home and abroad, I believe will 
help farmers’ income increase to the 
point where farmers can again receive 
their proportionate share of national in- 
come, 





The U-2 Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HEISTAND. Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory, I am sure, will show the U-2 opera- 
tion over the past 4 years as one of its 
most brilliant pages. 

The “Cracker Barrel” column of the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express, frequently 
very critical of the administration, has, 
in my judgment, a well merited com- 
ment: 





THE CRACKER BARREL 
(By Jack Moffitt) 


Eacie Rock, August 26.—By old-fashioned 
standards, I suppose Francis Gary Powers 
may have been guilty of espionage; but by 
deeper, moral standards, I don’t believe he 
was. President Eisenhower repeatedly has 
advocated an open skies policy of reciprocal 
Russian-American inspection to prevent sur- 
prise atomic attack by either power. Had 
his proposals been accepted, the Soviets 
would have been unopposed in flying inspec- 
tion flights over our territory. But Russia 
never would agree to an inspection plan that 
honestly worked both ways. Faced with this 
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dilemma and committed by his oath of 
office to protect this country, Ike went ahead 
with the development of the U-2 that has 
successfully been inspecting Russian missile 
sites since 1956. One of these inspection 
planes flew, successfully, within 70 miles 
of Moscow. Meanwhile, Ike kept quiet in 
the face of Russian missile threats and criti- 
cism from Americans (including myseif) 
who thought he was doing nothing. This 
makes him seem one of the biggest, most 
self-sacrificing men in American history. 
And it puts Powers in a class with Nathan 
Hale. With the development of TV equipped 
satellites, it seems that open sky inspection 
will be inevitable, whether Russia likes it 
or not. And we have Ike to thank for it. 





The U.S. Dollar, Gold Reserves, and 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in a recent issue of the Northern Miner, 
a Canadian publication, illustrates what 
other countries are thinking about as re- 
spects to U.S. election year politics and 
platforms, in relation to the stability of 
the U.S. dollar and the flow of gold re- 
serves out of our country. The article is 
as follows: 

How Axsovut Go.tp rm KENNEDY Wins? Some’s 
TRICKLING OUT ALREADY—DEMOCRATS FAVOR 
Measures THAT May CREATE DISTRUST OF 
U.S. DOLLAR AND CAUSE FLOOD oF FOREIGN 
‘TRANSFERS INTO GOLD 


Gold is beginning to leave the US. Treas- 
ury again, after months of no change. 

It’s not a flood, it’s just a trickle, but it 
may develop significance in view of a Demo- 
cratic platform bluntly favoring easy money, 
full employment, unbalanced budgets, if nec- 
essary, no restrictions on union demands, in- 
flated economic growth, all the things that 
could cause a loss of foreign confidence in 
the US. dollar. 

If in the course of the election campaign 
it appears to foreign governments and bank- 
ers that there is a good chance of the Demo- 
crats winning, sentiment may swing toward 
hard gold and away from soft dollars. 

The possibility that the present trickle will 
become an outfiood of Treasury gold has to 
be considered. 

Reports of the past 2 weeks show the 
Treasury stock down to $19,253 million, for a 
loss of $68 million, compared with a loss of 
$135 million in all the previous weeks of the 
year. 

It is agreed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. Robert Anderson, has shown 
consummate skill in avoiding difficulties 
over his inadequate gold position. He masked 
pronounced shrinkage by borrowing gold 
from the International Monetary Fund (a 
half billion of his reported gold reserve is 
actually repayable to the Fund on demand, 
although hardly any American knows this). 
He arranged a gentleman’s agreement with 
foreign governments whereby they were to 
go easy on demanding American gold. But 
he,.or a successor, may find there are no 
gentlemen around if the specter of distrust 
of the dollar appears, 








_ AGT51 
U.S. Diplomacy Marches On . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the United States in severing diplo- 
matic relations with the Dominican Re- 
public came as a shock to many persons 
in the United States, I have received 
many letters from various parts of the 


3, 1960, issue of the National Review Bul- 
letin, which I include under unanimous 
consent: 

US. Dretomacy Marcues Ow 


When they get around to trying us, we 
hope it will be 


against her, nor were any suggested by the 
irate moralizers at San José. One distinc- 
tion, then, is that it is only small countries 
attempting assassinations which will be dis- 
criminated against. Large countries can do 
it and go scot free; or, at any rate, large 
countries which are governed by Commu- 


Or did we, in voting at San José against 
Trujillo, intend not a general rule about such 
things, but just a specific ad hoc deal? Did 
Betancourt and others promise us that if we 
joined in boycotting the Dominican Repub- 
lic, they would join us in—in what? We 
wrangled all week long, trying to get from 
the OAS an expression of corporate displeas- 
ure against Cuba. We have met with very 
little success. As for the suggestion that we 
crack down on Cuba economically and diplo- 
matically—why, that is out of the question: 
Cuba is part Communist. If she were wholly 
Communist, she would be totally immune; 
and we should presumably not even under- 
take to censure her, 

What, then, will we have accomplished? 
We'll have overthrown the Dominican Re- 
public—a grubby little despotism, not a bit 
to our taste, but one which nevertheless has 
never given us @ moment’s worry in respect 
of the overarching concern of American for- 
eign policy, Communist imperialism. We 
are unsure who will succeed Trujillo; not a 
bit sure, even, that it will not be someone 
infinitely worse; not a bit sure it will not be 
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a@ Castro. Meanwhile Castro himself is ad- 
judged in the eyes of the world as less offen- 
sive than Trujillo, for up against the same 
tribunal one received a capital sentence, the 
other a bare and ambiguous reprimand. 
Well, if he is no worse than a tiny bit as bad 
as Trujillo, and Trujillo was areund for 30 
years without disturbing the peace except 
for Dominican democrats and New York lib- 
erals—if that is all the bad that Castro is, 
we can relax, can’t we? 

_A typical week, in a word, in the annals 
of U.S. diplomacy. 





Are You a Democrat? 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 26 issue of the California Jewish 
Press, a newspaper printed in Los An- 
geles and edited specifically for adult 
Jewish people carried an article entitled 
“Are You a Democrat?” which posed the 
question of whether or not those in Cali- 
fornia who consider themselves Demo- 
crats have been abandoned by their 
party. The question was broken down by 
calling attention to various planks of the 
California Democratic council’s platform 
so the Democratic reader could judge for 
himself whether plank by plank it co- 
incided with his own beliefs. The article 
is as follows: 

Are You a Democrat? 

Nrxon said the “Democrats have not desert- 
ed their party, their party has deserted 
them.” WNow let's see if he is right. If you're 
a Democrat you make up your own mind, 
because ff you vote Democratic next Novem- 
ber this is what you stand for: 

1. Remold the United Nations into a world 
organization that can enact and interpret 
and enforce world law upon individuals and 
governments alike. 

2. Demand the United States disarm, even 
if negotiations to achieve world disarma- 
ment fail, even if the US.S.R.*does not dis- 
arm. 

3. Include Red China in negotiations to 
halt nuclear tests. 

4. Abolish the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

5. Abolish all loyalty oaths, State and Fed- 
eral. 

6. Oppose all legislation which would in- 
hibit the powers of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

7. Outlaw secret congressional committee 
hearings (thus making top secret testimony 
available to the public, et al.). 

8. Strip the Postmaster General of powers 
to halt the use of the U.S. mails by purvey- 
ors of pornographic materials. 

9. Extend all-out Federal aid to educa- 
tion, including funds for teachers’ salaries. 

10. Extend the right to organize and the 
right to strike to all public employees, fire- 
men, police officers, etc. 

11. Repeal the Landrum-Griffin labor re- 
form bill of 1959. 

12. Liberalize unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

13. Ban the use of Mexican nationals and 
other aliens for farm work. 

14. Establish local police review boards to 





February 12, 13, and 14 at the California 
Democratic Council held in Fresno, Calif. 
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Remember, every Democratic candidate 
seeking office in the State of California is 
pledged to this platform and will do his ut- 
most to see that each of these portions are 
made law. 

This platform is socialism in its truest 
form. ‘This marks the elimination of the 
rights of the individual, the rights of the 
States and puts the centralization of all gov- 
ernment control in the Federal Government. 
It goes even further, into one-world govern- 
ment through the support of item No. 1 
It subordinates the United States to 
Russia by demanding that this nation com- 
pletely disarm even if Russia does not. If 
you vote for candidates supporting this plat- 
form you have elected to become a satellite 
nation of the U.S.S.R. : 

Please reread the above platform, study it, 
realize its meaning. 





The Retirement of Hon. Edward H. Rees, 
of Kansas, Terminates a Highly Suc- 
cessful Congressional Career of One of 
the Finest Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
impending retirement from Congress of 
my good friend and colleague, Epwarp 
H. Rees, recalls the bond of friendship 
that has existed between us since my 
three-term administration of the office 
of commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. I 
was highly pleased when Ep REgs was 
elected to the 75th Congress and 2 years 
later I began my congressional career 
as a Member of the 76th Congress. From 
the day when I took my seat in Congress 
in 1939, Ep Rees has always proved to be 
@ dependable source of encouragement 
and counsel on many legislative matters 
and has always been willing and able to 
help me with his sage advice born of a 
legal mind. Born on a farm, he has 
been greatly interested in farm legisla- 
tion. His ability as an attorney and as 
a State and National legislator enabled 
him to develop a reputation for thorough 
analysis of all issues while his unques- 
tioned integrity clothed his views with 
authority and respect. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to Ep Rees’ mem- 
bership on the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service where his 
views are highly valued as the ranking 
Republican member of that committee. 

When the 86th Congress adjourns and 
our genial colleague Ep Regs enters vol- 
untary retirement from the congres- 
sional scene, he will have completed a 
legislative career that began in 1927 with 
his election to the Kansas State Legis- 
lature and which embraced 24 years as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no Member of 
Congress for whom I have greater affec- 
tion or respect than our colleague Ep 
Rees. Serving with him in Congress for 
over a score of years has given me added 
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opportunity to supplement the knowl. 
edge I had of his many fine qualities and 
which, as stated previously, I first dis- 
covered in the early 1930’s before either 
of us were elected to Congress. ‘There- 
fore, En’s retirement is tinged with sor- 
row because it means that Congress is 
losing one of its most valued Members, 
I join in extending best wishes to Ep on 
the eve of his retirement and it is my 
fervent hope that continued good health 
and a full measure of happiness will con- 
tinue to attend him, for he has justly 
earned the right to happiness and peace 
of mind for his years of dedicated service 
as a Member of Congress. 





“Fair or Foul,” by Roger O’Gara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the citizens 
of Pittsfield, ‘Mass., are proud of their 
American Legion junior baseball team, 
Post No. 68, which is currently compet- 
ing for the national championship in 
Hastings, Nebr. There is good reason 
for this pride. The team has displayed 
the qualities of courage, tenacity, and 
good sportsmanship, as this article 
clearly indicates, on the trail for na- 
tional honors. It was a spectacular saga 
against great odds. Win or lose, we of 
Pittsfield and the State of Massachu- 
setts will always be proud for their gal- 
lant display of those great American 
qualities in athletic competition, of team- 
work and maximum effort. An article 
from the Berkshire Eagle, Saturday, 





August 27, 1960, entitled “Fair or Foul” — 


follows: 
[Prom the Berkshire Eagle, Aug. 27, 1960] 
No Easy PLan—Fam or Foun 
(By Roger O’Gara) 

They were licked before they started, but 
they didn’t know it. They have been face 
to face with the end of the season many 
times, but they refused to believe it. They 
are Pittsfield’s Northeastern American Le- 
gion junior baseball champions, who winged 
westward yesterday to bid for greater glory. 

The path hasn’t been easy, nor will it be, 
It was tough right from the outset, because 
Pittsfield was required to play a compressed 
schedule. Thirty-three thousand teams 
started play in this program early in the 
summer. Only eight now remain—Pittsfield 
and seven others. 

Berwyn, Pittsfield’s opponent tomorrow in 
the first game of the tournament, borders on 
Cicero, a tough community where one Al- 
phonse Capone bounced more than base- 
balls around 30 years ago. 

Berwyn's boys presumably come from the 
wrong side of the tracks. That means they 
will be a clawing, never-say die ball club, 
Pittsfield is used to that type of opponent. 
Staten Island was that way. It fought back 
to beat Pittsfield in the first meeting, and 


almost repeated the trick the second game. 


Most teams would have wilted under the 
pressure that came from a heavy slate for 
weeks. Whereas other teams were playing 
one or two contests a week, Pittsfield was 
eatching three or four. That was because 
the Legion season started long before Pitts- 
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field High drove to the, State interscholastic 
title. In one stretch, Pittsfield played six 
contests in 7 days. 

These kids were scheduled on the road 
through most of the early games. Finally, 
they came home, and fell on their collective 
faces. They were edged by a Brightwood 
team they had beaten in Springfield. They 
were shut out. Several days later, they were 
humilitated by Holyoke 9-3, at Clapp Park. 

The next night, they had to play in Hol- 
yoke. A defeat here would have put them 
out of the lead. They won handily behind 
the fine pitching of Joey Costanzo. 

That was the end of their losing in the 
league. They stumbled occasionally, but 
it wasn’t anything serious. They concluded 
the Hampden County League schedule with 
an important one-game margin over deter- 
mined Fairview, which couldn't beat Pitts- 
field but did defeat the teams that con- 
quered Pittsfield. 

There would be five byes in the first round 
of the State playdowns, it was announced. 
Would hard-pressed Pittsfield receive one? 
No, all five went to eastern Massachusetts 
teams. It was ever thus. 

Pittsfield sped through Worcester and 
vaunted Milford tn straight games and in 
that order. Then came always-tough Somer- 
ville. When Pittsfield was beaten 9 to 4 
on Somerville’s all-dirt track in the second 
game of the series, some observers felt the 
boys had run out of gas. They bounced back 
to kill Somerville in the rubber game here. 

Then came the result that looked like the 
end of the road. Brockton thrashed Pitts- 
field at Brockton. Yet Pittsfield rallied to 
score straight decisive wins for the State 
title. 

In the opener of the northeastern regional 
at Keene, the Massachusetts champions 
looked like shoo-ins, They had a 4-to-0 lead 
in a “ho-hum” engagement through seven 
innings. Then the supposedly invincible 
Costanzo lost both speed and curve, and 
Pittsfield was in trouble. 

Staten Island ralied for three runs, then 
won on Carvin Young’s two-run homer in the 
bottom of the ninth. 

Early the following afternoon, St. Louis 
Cardinals’ Scout George Kissell predicted 
that Pittsfield would take all the marbles. 
All it would have to do to turn that miracle 
would be to win six successive contests. 


Less than half an hour after Kissell made 
Bis now memorable prognostication, Pitts- 
field was locked in a death grip with White 
River Junction, Vt., a community more 
famed for its proximity to Dartmouth Col- 
lege than for the quality of its baseball 
teams. 

Through the early innings, the score was 
tied. Pittsfield looked ghastly. Then it 
rallied for a 9-2 victory. 

On Saturday, West Warwick scored 4 runs 
before Pittsfield came to bat. At the end of 
2, it was 6-3 in favor of the Rhode Island 
team. 

Pittsfield stayed at it. Ray Woitkowski im- 
proved, and the West Warwick pitching sud- 
denly soured. A 13-run sixth put Pittsfield 
ahead to stay. What was only a few minutes 
earlier a matter for grave concern suddenly 
drew widespread laughs. One West Warwick 
pitching draftee was so green, he had to 
be given instructions on how to stand on 
the mound. 

Pittsfield was at death’s door in the 10th 
inning of the Concord game. The bases were 
full, there was only one out, and Concord was 
the home club. The count went to two and 
nothing on the batter. A base on balls would 
have done it. Eight other things could have 
written finish. They did not happen. In- 
stead, the ball was hit on the ground to first 
baseman Ronnie Kelly. He threw home 
for the force out. Then Costanzo ended the 
threat with a strikeout. 
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Seconds later, Mark Belanger homered, and 
Pittsfield had won another one. 

It was much the same the next — 
with Staten Island tough as expected. Pi 
field went ahead twice. Staten Island cates 
to tie, Pittsfield widened its gap. Staten Is- 
land came to within one run. Then it won 
out 8-6. 

West Hartford was easy one night, a foe 
worthy of the name the next. In fact, Pitts- 
field again was on the edge of the ash pile. 
After 13 consecutive scoreless innings, it was 
unthinkable that both teams would cross 
the plate in the 14th. 

Pittsfield did it, not with any power display 
other than Belanger’s long single, but with a 
succession of little things. 

Marty O’Gara, who played with Dalton 
High’s 1943 western Massachusetts cham- 
pions, went to Keene from his home in 
Framingham. 

After watching these guys twice, he said, 
“This is the best amateur club I ever have 
seen.” 





Paul Brown—A Great Patriot 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith my tribute to Hon. 
Pavt Brown, distinguished Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the departure of Pau. 
Brown from the Congress of the United 
States leaves a void that will be difficult 
to fill. Paut Broww has established a 
record of constant attendance never be- 
fore equaled in the history of the Con- 
gress. For over two decades he answered 
every rolicall and every quorum call of 
the House of Representatives. He was 
equally vigilant and attentive to his offi- 
cial duties. His dedication to his people 
was reflected in the fact that he seldom 
experienced opposition in either a pri- 
mary or general election. His devotion 
to his people was as constant as his love 
for his country. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the great 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Paut Brown contributed to the economic 
growth and stability of this Nation. His 
wise counsel and sound judgment 
brought forth much constructive legis- 
lation in the field of banking, housing, 
and other lines of endeavor indispensa- 
ble to the free economy of this country. 

The Congress will miss this lofty son 
of Georgia. The Congress will long re- 
member this amiable and wise man from 
the most democratic State in the Union. 
His close friends will long remember his 
eagerness to give advice when it was 
sought and his generosity in sharing his 
knowledge with those of us who were less 
fortunate. 

Mr. Speaker, America wishes for Paut 
Brown a happy and healthful retirement 
of tranquillity and contentment on his 
native soil from which have come other 
distinguished statesmen and patriots to 
the service of their country. 
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Summary of 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 

or 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


The status of our national defense fs 
still a matter of argument even among 
high military officials. In 1954, we de- 
cided to concentrate on small missiles 


] by 
vastly larger planets into space. Every- 
one agrees that we must do all we can 
to catch up. Faced with these facts, 
Sone a set up an Aeronautics and 
Space Agency with wide authority to 
speed development. 


DEFENSE COSTS 


We are spending more than 50 per- 
cent of our total Federal taxes on de~ 
fense and the facts reveal that billions 
of taxpayers’ dollars are lost through 
procurement policies. Only 16 percent 
of all contracts are now let on lowest 
bid basis, and more and more smaller 
contractors have to become subcontrace 
tors to big contractors. 

One of the subcommittees I serve on 
started looking into this last year. It 
is difficult to determine the exact 
remedy but by this summer, I had three 
bills which I believe will help greatly. 
One, the Anti-Kickback Act of 1960 was 
passed and became law but lack of time 
caught the other two, and they must be 
pushed hard in the next Congress. I 
believe there is more opportunity to save 
taxpayers’ money here, without hamper- 
ing performance, than in any other 
category of expenditures. 

AGRICULTURE 

A bill to help stabilize the supply and 
price of fluid milk was passed last week 
and some minor farm bills, but the two 
major farm bills that had been vetoed 
exhibited the great difference in the 
views of the Congress compared to those 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
administration. It seems to me that 
many people on both sides make conclu- 
sions and then argue from a fixed posi- 
tion rather than trying to be reasonable. 
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The Poage bill reached the floor in 
June of this year. It had four parts: 
First, let wheat farmers choose between 
the Farm Bureau of low sup- 
port and no controls or allotments with 
higher supports, second, give farmers of 
other commodities a more direct voice 
and way to recommend a new program 
or amendments to Congress, and third, 
increased distribution of protein foods 
to the needy, and fourth, a payment-in- 
kind program for acres taken out of 
production. It failed by a vote of 170 
to 236 divided as follows: For—9 Repub- 
licans and 161 Democrats; against—136 
Republicans and 100 Democrats. 

I doubt if there is any single area 
where more work was done and less 
actually accomplished. Months and 
months of work was lost by failure to 
agree. Congress could secure agreement 
by a majority but could not muster the 
two-thirds to override the vetoes. The 
administration could. stop legislation by 
veto but could not muster the majority 
necessary to pass further amendments 
they desired. 

FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Congress extended the surplus farm 
products law last year under which mil- 
lions of tons of food have been dis- 
tributed to other countries. 

A food-stamp plan te give more food to 
needy families in this country and per- 
haps help reduce local taxes a little by 
reducing local welfare costs for food was 
passed last year, but the administra- 
tion has refused to use it. This reflects 
a difference of opinion a, to whether 
more food should be distributed directly 
to the needy. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The second civil rights law in almost 
100 years was passed this year. Almost 
one-fourth of the total legislative time 
this year was spent on civil rights bills 
which mainly involved voting rights. In 
addition, the Civil Rights Commission 
was extended for 2 years. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT LEGISLATION 


One of the most controversial pieces of 
legislation to pass during the 86th Con- 
gress was the Kennedy-Ervin labor bill, 
which most people now call the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. Actually, as finally 
adopted, it isn’t either one. Both labor 
and management are now citing revisions 
they believe should be made. Most 
everyone favored remedial legislation 
that would eliminate corrupt elements 
without imposing punitive measures 
against clean unions and impair the col- 
lective bargaining process, but almost 
no one had the same definition of these 
terms when applied to a particular pro- 
vision of law. 

The final bill, adopted after blending 
the two bills together, provides for a 
secret ballot in union elections, financial 
reports for unions and employers, and 
some restrictions on organizing activ- 
ities. 

It also removed many small businesses 
from the category that can secure the 
services of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Some additional funds were provided 
for the highway program. The admin- 
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istration asked for another one-half cent 
per gallon increase in the gasoline tax 
and asked that the 1 cent per gallon in- 
crease be continued beyond June 30, 1961, 
with the money going to the fund, but 
it did not pass. Highway users are now 
paying about $1.6 billion more in taxes 
than is used for roads, but an amend- 
ment to transfer some of this to the fund 
was opposed by those backing the tax in- 
crease. 

An investigation into the expenditures 
under the program uncovered waste of 
funds in some States. The State high- 
way commissions spend the money and 
Federal authorities were not checking 
very closely on waste. Some new regula- 
tions have been adopted by the adminis- 
tration, but there will be further investi- 
gation to seek improvements and reduce 
waste. 

EDUCATION 

A bill to provide funds to States to help 
with school construction and teachers’ 
salaries passed the Senate. A similar bill 
limited to school construction passed the 
House. In the House an amendment was 
passed referring to integration. It did 
not add anything to present law but the 
mere reference assured that southern 
Democrats on the Rules Committee 
would join the Republican members and 
oppose letting the conference adjust the 
differences; it then died in the Rules 
Committee. 

With most local taxes being school 
taxes, and going higher each year, there 
is considerable sentiment to shift a part 
of the tax burden from real estate and 
give more Federal aid to States from the 
growth in Federal tax receipts so that 
real estate taxes and other local taxes 
can be reduced or increased school costs 
met through increased Federal aid to 
education. 

POSTAL AND INTEREST RATES 


The administration requested an in- 
crease in postage rates, but Congress 
refused to do so. 

The administration also requested au- 
thority to increase Government bond 
interest above 4% percent. Although 
Congress increased the interest rates on 
the E- and H-bonds individuals can own, 
authority to increase the interest rates 
above the present legal maximum on 
commercial bonds was denied by Con- 
gress. Interest rates on these commer- 
cial bonds have since been going down. 

AIRPORT PROGRAM 


More aid for a national system of air- 
ports was approved this sesssion. It is 
cheaper and better to have cities use and 
improve airports that could be used by 
the military in time of war then to have 
a@ whole separate system. Des Moines 
and other cities in Iowa to a lesser extent 
are in the system and slated for more 
improvements to meet the requirements 
of modern jet planes. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The President requested an extension 
and increase in foreign aid programs 
that have been in existence and last 
month requested a program for Latin 
America. The Latin American program 
was authorized in this August session. 
The President secured most of the for- 
eign aid he requested; however, more 
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and more resistence is developing to 
these programs and mostly because some 
unfortunate examples of bad judgment 
in administration have been exposed. 
Most everyone agrees that vast improve- 
ments need to be made, but I believe in 
supporting the President on interna- 
tional affairs unless I am thoroughly 
convinced the national interest is to the 
contrary. The President as Commander 
in Chief has access to all secret informa- 
tion. 
HAWAII STATEHOOD 

The 50th State was admitted to the 
Union. With the recent losses to our 
prestige and safety from events in Cuba, 
we can surely feel fortunate Hawaii is 
a prospering and loyal State rather than 
in some other category. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Bills to develop natural resources still 
stir considerable controversy, but some 
further progress was made in this area. 
I feel pleased to have been the author 
of one of the most important bills that 
passed and was signed by the President, 
It protects against giveaway transfers of 
Government minerals in forest lands. 
Another special committee I serve on 
found almost unbelievable loss to the 
Government in transfers, primarily in 
Arizona and California. We are now 
working on legislation to protect against 
trading valuable Government land for 
worthless land. We found many cases 
of this. One involved a transfer of land 
costing a company $50,000 for Govern- 
ment land for which a $5 million offer 
had been made. It becomes more and 
more apparent why our forefathers pro- 
vided ways for each branch of Govern- 
ment to check on the other branch. A 
recent report reveals that the U.S. Gov- 


ernment, which is all of us, now owns — 


$265 billion worth of property, including 
722 million acres of land. It is impor- 
tant to protect these assets. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


A new law just passed, that I believe 
the President will sign, broadens slightly 
the amount a person can earn and still 
receive benefits. It provides that for 
earnings between $1,200 and $1,500 per 
year, $1 will be deducted for $2 earned. 
Above $1,500 it is $1 deducted for each 
$1 earned. It left unchanged the eligi- 
bility to benefits in any month in which 
less than $100 is earned. 

The bill also will: First, remove the 
arbitrary age requirement for disability 
benefits; second, increase payments to 
children of deceased workers; and, third, 
make more eligible by reducing the aver- 
age required after 1950. 

RED ROCK AND SAYLORVILLE DAMS 

The first appropriation to begin con- 
struction of the Red Rock Dam passed 
last year over the President’s veto, but 
he did not oppose another appropriation 
approved this year. The earth-breaking 
ceremony was held June 4 of this year 
and construction is now underway. 

The first appropriation for surveys for 
the Saylorville Dam was secured last 
year and some more this year. I am 
hopeful the surveys will be complete 
enough in another year so construction 
can be started. 
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The minimum size of the lake at Red gets submitted separate the various 1960 session final action ex appropriations— 


Rock is 6,300 acres, and I am in the 
process of getting the necessary protéc- 
tion against it ever being reduced below 
that size. A 1958 law that authorized 
a lower level at a later date is being 
overcome. 

I have appreciated very much the co- 
operation Members of Congress from 
other areas and States have given me so 
we can secure these improvements. 
Such great improvements are hard for 
us in central Iowa to visualize because 
we have never had any such improve- 
ments before. 

AUGUST SESSION 


Congress reconvened for a 2-week pe- 
riod just ending today. Some expected 
more legislation to pass in this 2-week 

_ period than usually passes in a year, and, 
of course, that is not possible—especially 
because opponents of legislation can use 
delay tactics such as quorum calls 
and filibusters to keep committees from 
meeting and hammering out their dif- 
ferences. 5 

Several appropriations bills were 
passed during the August session and I 
believe a considerable savings of tax- 
payers’ dollars resulted from having the 
additional time to screen these bills for 
nonessential expenditures. 

MEDICAL CARE 


The short session passed a bill pro- 
viding some medical care through wel- 
fare agencies. The bill was not a pay- 
as-you-go measure but was agreed to by 
the administration and seemed to be the 
only one sure of passage without being 
killed by a veto. 

HOUSING 


The short session also extended FHA 
loan authority for 1 year so more peo- 
ple could buy a home under that pro- 
gram. It also included college housing. 
An omnibus bill in 1959 included pub- 
lic housing, college housitig, nursing 
homes, and urban renewal as well as 
FHA. 


BUDGETS 


Congress must spend most of its time 
every year working on appropriations 
measures, and as shown by tables I am 
submitting, in 1959 the President sub- 
mitted spending requests totaling $74,- 
859,008,445 and $72,977,598,352 was ap- 
propriated. In 1960, the President sub- 
mitted spending requests totaling $73,- 
845,974,490 and $73,634,335,992 was ap- 
propriated. Thus the total amount the 
President’s spending requests were re- 
duced by this 86th Congress is $2,093,- 
048,591. There was a difference of opin- 
ion concerning some items, but by the 
time both additions and subtractions 
were made, the amount appropriated 
was less than the request. 

For example, Congress increased ap- 
propriations for research and health 
programs, subsidies to medical schools, 
and so forth to a record $715 million, 
but did not grant all the increased bu- 
reau personnel that were requested. 

I believe the 1946 law concerning 
budgets should be changed so the bud- 





items and include an item for debt re- 
tirement. It is too easy to hide unneces- 
sary expenditures under the present law 
and distort the true picture. 

A subcommittee on which I serve 
started to look into this in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. I am very 
pleased that the chairman has expressed 
agreement with my proposal for a full 
study and hearings early next year. 
Some real savings and efficiency can 
come from making the budget fully re- 
veal what we are paying and not pay- 
ing for. 

TOTAL RECORD OF 86TH CONGRESS 

There was much more legislation 
passed and some very important, but I 
obviously cannot discuss all of the more 
than 300 bills that became public law 
this year. Some bills which I believe 


were worthy did not pass and a good - 


many that were not worthy did not pass. 

Although this Congress has worked 
for more days than most Congresses, it 
is not necessarily the most or the least 
productive. As it ts about to end, many 
Members still have a bill they would 
like to call up for action, and that would 
still be the case no matter how long we 
stayed here. 


1959 session final action on appropriations 


Increase or 


decrease 
Amount compared to 
Title agreed to by | President’s 
conferees budget esti- 
mates to 
date 


1959 SUPPLEMENTAL 
2d supplemental... ......|$2, 764, 500, 380 | —$136, 298, 990 
1960 APPROPRIATIONS 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


BEGULAR 


District of Columbia)...| (241,280,076); (—4, 700,924) 
Federal payment.... 27, 218, 000 — 7,000, 000 
Treasury-Post Office....| 4, 643,368,000 | —44, 964, 000 
ON os ina tdkeewn 481, 809, 100 —9, 292, 300 
Labor-HEW............ 4, 016, 485, 981 } +259, 637,400 
Independent offices... .. 6, 504, 382,200 | —82,035, 800 
~---a-eseeee-| 3, 971, 362, 673 | —110, 002, 190 
General government... 13, 463, 500 — 145, 000 
State-Justice-Juciciary..| 648,941,200 | 33, 446,400 
Commerce............--| 712,672,900 | 19,518,100 
FARE Oiciactnaercns 128, 797, 380 —4, 850, 800 
pT REE 39, 228, 239,000 | —19, 961 
Public Works. ..........}(1, 216, 477, 808)| (+-30, 071, 549) 
Atomic Energy-.........} 2,683, 029, —365, 
Mutual Security........| 3,626, 718, 187 |—1,197,766,000 
Miilit Construction. .| 1,363, 961, —199, 238, 
Public Works..........- 1, 185, 309, 093 —97, 


Total regular......|69, 235, 752, 364 | —1,504,366,156 
Total, all bills.....|72, 977, 698, 352 |—1,881,410,003 


1960 session final action on appropriations 


Increase or 
Amount as | decrease com- 
Title approved pared to 
budget esti- 
mates to 
1960 APPROPRIATIONS 
NASA supplemental....; $23,070,000 /.........-.... die 
2d supplemental._....../ 955,370,003 | —$63, 134, 885 
Labor supplemental..... 6, 000, 000 —2, 000, 000 





















470, (—$2, 982, 
t! eon (+1, 400, oo 
ce | samaneas | es eee we 
In Se tal ent ane +7, 337, 300 
Treasury-Post Office....| 4, 841,914,000 |} —55, 939,000 
General Government... 14, 207, 500 - —420, 000 
Labor: ooe<---++--~} 4,364, 170, 381 | 4-333, 948, 350 
State-Justice-Judiciary..| 705,032,567 | —27, 997,828 
Independent ..--} 8,311, 893, 400 | —105, 503, 600 
Defense... .... «s.---<=»<|89, 996,608, 000 | +661, 608, 000 
Agricul ik -etigpeesclnerdlitie 904,097,600 | —141, 165, 590 
Loan authorizations. , 000, 000) | (4-210, 000, 000) 
Military ---| 994,855,000 | —193, 145,000 
acnccsnnnmnp) 320,470,410 3, 943,075 
Enea | Rem ets | an te 

u security ....--.- —559, 

Scasineenate <eecnene-| 138, 293,740 | —31, 034, 100 
2d supplemental.......-; 162,186,981 } 4-89, 906,250 
Total, all bills_.... —211, 638, 498 





Total the President’s spending 


requests 
were decreased by the 86th Cong.: 
1959 session... weaacceccsnen-s- $1, 881, 410,093 
1960 session... ......--cccncccnnsennncces 211, 638, 498 


Total reduction.....-..--------+-= 2, 003, 048, 591 








Pork Rejection 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, ft 
gives me great pleasure to insert in the 
ReEcorp an editorial that appeared in the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard on Au- 
gust 22, 1960, about my good friend and 
colleague, Representative Tuomas M. 
Pretty, from the State of Washington. 
The contents of this editorial certainly 
come as no surprise to those of us who 
have been in close association with Tom 
Petty for so many years, and are fully 
aware of his conscientious and relentless 
efforts to achieve economy and fiscal re- 
sponsibility in government. This is indi- 
cative of the feelings of people from all 
parts of the country in men who have 
the best interests of the taxpayer at 
heart: 





Pork REJECTION 

As our lawmakers dive into the pork bar- 
Tel in the form of rivers and harbors legis- 
lation it is refreshing to note that at least 
one sees no need to spend $5,698,000 to build 
a warehouse near Seattle, Wash., when one 
abandoned by the Army would do just as 
well. 

Representative THomas M. Petty of Wash- 
ington astonished the General Services Ad- 
ministration with this information, and 
probably will go down in history as one of 
the few Members of Congress who ever 
turned down a little. gravy for his con- 
stituents. 

The GSA said it would be delighted to drop 
the warehouse project if Secretary of the 
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Army Wilber M. Brucker would agree to use 
the old one. Perhaps he will, if Representa- 
tive Petiy presses the matter in the interests 
of economy, often preached but not followed 
when your own baliwick is concerned. 
mtative Petiy deserves a taxpayer 
salute, and we hope Washington voters react 
in the way they should. Who ever heard of 
a Congressman suggesting use of an existing 
structure when he could get a new one? 





The Last Inning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article entitled “The Last 
Inning,” by Stan Musial, which appeared 
in the August 21, 1960, issue of Family 
Weekly: 





THe Last INNING 
(By Stan Musial) 

(Stan Musial bows out of baseball this 
year, leaving behind a record certain to es- 
tablish him in the hall of fame. As his last 
inning approaches, here’s what he can look 
back on: : 

(Seven batting championships, three Most 
Valuable Player Awards, five home runs in 
1 day, the National League career record for 
doubles, a share in the major-league record 
for getting five-hits-a-game four times in one 
season, being 1 of only 8 players to col- 
lect 3,000 hits, and most All-Star appearances 
(19). His pinch single and homer in this 
year’s All-Star games brought tremendous 
ovations. 

(He ranks second only to Babe Ruth in 
extra-base hits and behind only Ruth and Ty 
Cobb in total bases. He has played in more 
consecutive games (895) than any other 
National leaguer. 

(Here, then, is Stan’s farewell to baseball, 
the game he loved and the game he played 
as few did in the long history of the national 
pastime.) 

I know it sounds unbelievable, but to me 
the greatest thrill in baseball has been just 
putting on a big-league uniform day after 
day. So it figures that the toughest mo- 
ment for me is taking it off for the last time. 

Except for reunions or special occasions, I 
doubt that you'll see my red No. 6 after this 
season because the St. Louis Cardinals have 
said they plan to retire it—and I know that I 


have no intention of returning as manager 


or coach. 

Managing is too tough. You have to be 
too many things to too many people. Mostly 
you have to be unpleasant more than I care 
to be. I never disliked anyone, not even the 
pitchers I tried to blast out of the box every 
time I stepped up to the plate. 

You see, the kick out of just playing base- 
ball was even greater to me than the satis- 
faction of having been a poor kid from west- 
ern Pennsylvania who became famous and 
wealthy. Imagine getting paid so much to 
play a boy’s game, a game other men regret- 
fully outgrow only because they have to earn 
@ living. 

I’m proud that I've become prominent. 
I’m happy because my mother is pleased, my 
wife Lil, and our children—or at least 3 of 
our 4. I’m afratd little Jeannie, just 1%, 
came along too late to see the “old man” hit 
one. Come to think of it, though, my roly- 
poly youngest may show me a little more 
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respect than my son Dick did the evening I 
burst through the door, head high, after be- 
coming the first player to hit five home runs 
in a double-header. 

“Gee, Dad,” said Dick, then 13, “they must 
have been throwing you fat pitches today.” 

Dick is nearly 20 now, a track man and 
premedical student at Notre Dame University. 
I learned that blood really was thicker than 
water the first time I saw him play prep- 
school football, and watched with great pride 
as he broke away on a long touchdown run. 

I think I was more excited then than the 
day the Cardinals upset the New York Yan- 
kees to win the World Series in 1942, my first 
full season in the majors. They say I almost 
bawled like a baby when Lil and I left New 
York for Donora that night. We had earned 
more in that World Series week—$6,000— 
than I’d been paid all season. 

My daughters Geraldine, 15, and Janet, 10, 
have seen to it, too, that my retirement 
won’t come as a complete letdown—they've 
never let me get too high. Three years ago 
when the Cardinals made @ surprising pen- 
nant bid, and I won my seventh batting title, 
I might have had my ego fattened in some 
homes. 

But my girls weren’t interested in my .351 
average. They were only interested in hav- 
ing me bring home to dinner our phenom- 
enal rookie pitcher Von McDaniel, 18, and 
the Cardinals’ handsome bachelor who 
played second base, Don Blasingame, another 
bobby-sox idol. 

During those wonderful years when I was 
fast enough to get some “leg” hits along with 
the line drives against and over the fences, 
I knew there had to be a day when the speed 
would go, when the bases would seem more 
than 90 feet apart, and the base paths up- 
hill all the way. But it was hard, I confess, 
to admit I was an old Musial rather than the 
Musial of old. 

I wanted to keep going because the thrill 
of putting on that uniform was still there. 
I especially wanted to put together a per- 
formance this season so I could bow out 
gracefully. I’ve always tried to be a team 
man first and to consider myself second, but 
I confess I found riding the bench extremely 
hard to take. I know now, even more than 
before, that I couldn’t sit there as coach or 
manager, powerless to help with my glove or 
bat. I’m just not a cheerleader. 

Baseball was always fun. Not now, 
though—not when there’s a question whether 
I can help or hurt a club or there’s a doubt 
that I return value, dollar for dollar, with 
interest. 

If this, then, is to be my last inning and 
the time to take off my uniform, I at least 
feel that the whole experience was really 
great while it lasted. I hope I'll be remem- 
bered just as fondly as I’ll remember baseball. 





Hon. Toby Morris 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the tributes 
being paid Topsy Morris. He has been a 
friend to all of us who have served with 
him in the House, and it. has been a gen- 
uine pleasure to know someone who has 
such a friendly feeling for all. 

Tosy Morris has’ always conscien- 
tiously served in the best interest of the 
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people of his district and the Nation, 
We shall greatly miss him in the com- 
ing Congress. 





Pentagon Helps Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which appeared in the 
New York Times on August 25, 1960, 
dealing with the report recently filed 
with the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business about the Department of 
Defense small business program. 

I am happy to see that a realistic con- 
sideration has been given to small busi- 
ness by the Defense Department and 
that meaningful results can be counted, 
This is a matter of great importance to 
business as well as our entire defense 
effort, and I hope that the Department 
will continue such progress in the future. 

The article follows: 

PENTAGON Hetps SMALL BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, August 24-——-The Pentagon 
disclosed today that it had taken new steps to 
increase the small businessman’s share of 
defense procurement spending. 

The disclosures were made in a report sent 
by Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics, to Senator 
JoHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business. 

The Sparkman committee earlier this sum- 
mer criticized the Pentagon for not pushing 
harder on behalf of smaller companies in 
defense procurement policies. 

“Many problems to small business,” Secre- 
tary McGuire said today, “are created by the 
imperative needs for major complex weapons, 
but the Defense Department is helping small 
business overcome these problems to the full- 
est extent that itcan. * * *” 


STEPS ARE LISTED 


Among the steps taken by the Pentagon 
were these: 

Making mandatory instead of voluntary 
the establishment by a major prime con- 
tractor of a liaison office to coordinate with 
the Pentagon and the Small Business Admin- 
istration on choice and work of subcontrac- 
tors. 

Giving “favorable consideration” when set- 
ting profits or fees in ner tiated contracts, 
for “unusual opportunitier provided by the 
prime contractor to small companies seeking 
a share of defense work. 

Closer scrutiny by Pentagon contracting 
Officers of prime contractors’ decisions to 
make or buy needed items to give more pro- 
tection to efficient small subcontractors. 

The new regulations apply to companies 
with contracts amounting to $1 million or 
more. 


NO PERCENTAGE SET 


It was noted by Pentagon procurement offi- 
cials that the Department of Defense was not 


““planning to step in between the prime con- 


tractor and his subcontractors.” Nor was any 
specified percentage of the defense procure- 
ment budget going to small business. Such 
practices, though advocated in the past by 


some Congressmen would hamstring efficient — 


procurement practices, it was said. 
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The effectiveness of the new steps to ene 
courage participation by small business in de- 
fense contracts will be determined in Penta- 
gon evaluation studies this winter. In addi- 
dition, Secretary McGuire reported, the Pen- 
tagon has increased the money volume of the 
daily Department of Commerce synopsis of 
proposed Federal purchases by $3,600 million 
to “broaden and facilitate” competition for 
defense contracts. 

The report also contained figures indicat- 
ing the problems of smali business in com- 
peting for defense contracts. 

With the trend in defense buying going 
increasingly to major complex weapons sys- 
tems, small business was able to compete 
successfully for less than 5 percent of prime 
contract awards through the year ended in 
May 1960. 

BIGGER SHARE OF SERVICES 


In the category cf services, however, small 
companies did better—19.2 percent of the to- 
tal. In all other categories—construction, 
food, petroleum products, textiles—small 
business got 47.9 percent of the prime con- 
tract total. 

Since 1957, small business has received de- 
fense contracts at a rate of $7 billion a year 
out of a total defense procurement from all 
businesses in the United States of $21,233 
million. 

In the last half of 1959, figures from 207 
prime contractors showed a total of $1,690 
million going to small business subcontrac- 
tors compared with $1,411 million 18 months 
earlier. 





Social Security Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
@ growing problem having to do with the 
care of the elderly citizens of our country 
who have spent a useful life and who 
have now reached the time when they, 
by rights, should be able to relax and 
enjoy their declining years. 

All too often these remaining years are 
not pleasant ones. The inroads of age 
have often so weakened the body that 
it becomes prey to disease. 

To combat these ailments incident to 
age is an expensive business. Doctors’ 
fees have gone up—due largely to the 
fact that they must have more and more 
equipment and equipment is becoming 
more and more expensive. Hospital bills, 
too, are becoming more costly. Here, too, 
the need for new equipment and the ex- 
pense of nursing and other assistance 
have increased costs. Naturally, medical 
bills reflect some of this increase. 

It is conceded by all that the costs of 
medical care have gone up for the aged 
as these costs have gone up for everyone. 

Many proposals have been made rela- 
tive to this situation. Perhaps the most 
famous in recent years has been that 
introduced by my good friend and col- 
league, Hon. Arms ForaAND. Known as 
the Forand bill, this legislation stirred 
up a great deal of interest throughout 
the Nation during the 86th Congress. It 
stirred up, too, a great deal of bitter 
opposition, 
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Recognizing the need for assistance to 
the elderly, I was nevertheless very much 
opposed to the campulsory socialized 


medicine feature of the Forand bill. I 


am still very much opposed to this com- 
pulsory medical care program. 

For one thing, dramatic progress has 
been made by the insurance industry of 
this country along these lines. Only a 
few years ago it was impossible to get 
medical insurance for those over 65. 
Now, there are a score of companies 
offering this type of medical insurance. 
These programs have met with instant 
approval and are doing well. 

I also do not like the idea of the Fed- 
eral Government through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
dictating to any individual which doctor 
he or she should see and how much he or 
she should be charged. This smacks to 
me of “big brotherism” of the worst type. 

Finally, I think that the problem as it 
now exists is not a permanent one. As 
insurance companies take up more and 
more of the load the need for public 
assistance in this field will become less 
and less. 

For these reasons the State-Federal 
partnership program which we adopted 
here appealed to me as it did to a great 
many others on both sides of the aisle. 

I am glad that we are moving in the 
humanitarian direction of assisting the 
people who need assistance. I am 
equally glad that it is being done by the 
States and will be controlled by the 
States and not the Federal bureaucracy. 





The American States Must Not Allow 
Cuba To Become a Soviet Satellite 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, anyone so 
naive as to think the present Cuban 
Government is not today virtually domi- 
nated by commiunism must, following 
what took place at San Jose during the 
past 2 weeks, have any possible doubts 
removed. 

The conduct of Cuban Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Roa throughout those pro- 
ceedings was the conduct of a Commu- 
nist or of a Communist puppet. His ill- 
tempered ravings when his Communist 
connections were unfolded exposed the 
depth of his enmeshment in the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It is an old trick of the Communists 
to hide guilt by violent and unfounded 
accusations. That technique is a dead 
giveaway of guilt. It is a pattern that is 
uniformly followed whenever the Com- 
munists take over. It has happened 
scores of times in different countries in 
recent years. Look at South Korea, in- 
vaded from the north under Russian 
direction, to avoid invasion by the un- 
armed, impoverished, peace-loving 
South Koreans, Look at the “yakking” 


that has been coming out of Red China 
for years—about the threat of attack by 
imperialists. And remember the Soviets 
that try to keep their own people whip- 
ped into a frenzy by the threatened ag- 
gression by imperialists. And all this de- 
spite the fact that is undeniable, that 
the only imperialists in the world today 
are Communists—and_ they know it. 

Now we see the same technique being 
employed in the Communists’ newest 
satellite, the Caribbean island of Cuba. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that at the 
recent meeting of the Organizaion of 
American States at San José, Cuban 
spokesmen there were repeating the old 
discredited Communist bromide of ag- 
gression by the imperialists? The Amer- 
ican States are not so dumb as to be- 
lieve any such tripe. It is a part of a 
plan handed to the Cuban puppets by 
their Communist masters, and they know 
it. Just how dumb do those Communist 
agents think the people of South, Cen- 
tral and North America are, to expect 
them to be fooled by such hokum? 

The alertness and intelligence of 19 
members of the OAS was demonstrated 
by the adoption at the end of their his- 
toric meeting of a resolution condemning 
the Red Chinese and Russian interfer- 
ence with the freedom, peace and tran- 
quility of the Western Hemisphere. By 
a vote of 19 to 0, the Cuban involvement 
in communism was established and rec- 
ognized by the jury of States that heard 
the evidence, and then returned their 
verdict. 

OAS FINDING SHOULD BE FOLLOWED BY POSITIVE 
STEPS 

It is to be hoped that the OAS find- 
ing will be followed by such positive ac- 
tions as may be necessary to stamp out 
this threat to the peace of this hemi- 
sphere. If a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Dominican Republic is a 
good thing, then surely similar action 
should be taken at once against Cuba. 
And the economic boycoti should be in- 
cluded, plus whatever other measures as 
may be needed in effectively dealing with 
this Communist maneuver. Halfway 
measures will not suffice. 

The Communist beachhead in Cuba 
got going with the secret arrival there 
more than a year ago of one Vadim 
Kotchergin from Soviet Russia, who at 
first spent about 20 days inCuba. There 
he conferred with Raul Castro, the well- 
known Communist, who is today head of 
the Cuban military. Kotchergin, a colo- 
nel in the Soviet secret service, was in 
Cuba to give secret instructions in Com- 
munist tactics. 

Kotchergin called for indoctrination 
of the Cuban Army and Navy in Marx- 
ist-Lenin theories. And that order has 
been carried out. 

He directed that a propaganda cam- 
paign be launched at the Cuban people 
that would depict the Communist image 
of the United States to them as an ene- 
my, and to be strongly anti-American in 
character. He required that the line 
play up the counter revolutionary inter- 
ests, and to talk and talk and talk about 
the “Yankee imperialists,” intent on ag- 
gression, 
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Colonel Kotchergin instructed Raul to 
immediately begin preparing the Cuban 
people for confiscation of all foreign- 
owned property. And that order was 


carried out. 

The adroit Soviet colonel also called 
for a preparation of public opinion in 
Cuba for the taking over of the US. 
naval base at Guantanamo, maintained 


valuation of the Cuban peso, That or- 


est in the Oriente Province. He obtained 
topographical maps and detailed infor- 
mation of the province. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the coast of 
Oriente Province, and this was provided. 

Reliable information is available to the 
effect that Russian agents are making, 
and have for more than a year been 
making, frequent trips to what is known 
as Cienega de Zapata, and that three 
highways are being constructed to that 
part of the coast of Cuba. Reinforcing 
steel and cement in considerable quan- 
tity has been reported moving to that 
area. A Soviet submarine base? A 
Soviet missile base? ‘They wasted no 
time. While some in the west were 
equivocating and trying to imagine the 
Castros were interested in doing some- 
thing for the Cuban people, the Soviets 
and Red Chinese were moving in—and 
gradually taking over. 


RUSSIANS AND CHINESE MOVED IN 


When Secretary of State Herter re- 
cently informed the Organization of 
American States that Cuba is marked by 
Communist conspirators as a base for 
operations in an all-out attempt to com- 
munize other American states, he sup- 
ported his charge by evidence of a well 
camouflaged school located in the Ori- 
ente Mountains, being used to train stu- 
dents in the art of Communist infiltra- 
tion, sabotage, and other Communist de- 
vices. 

Before Kotchergin left Cuba he agreed 
secretly with Castro to send a Russian 
military mission, to come secretly to 
Cuba. 

The Russian’s visit to Cuba has been 
followed by many forms of loans, trades, 
and economic aid. And it has been fol- 
lowed by Red Chinese emissaries who 
have become very active in the Com- 
munists’ newest satellite. Large num- 
bers of Chinese have poured in, dis- 
guised, many reportedly for military use 
if and when needed. 

The Communists are taking no 
chances. They want to be prepared to 
stamp out any outbreak of resistence in- 
side Cuba. 

One of the Russian officers who since 
Kotchergin’s departure has spent a lot 
of time in Cuba is a Colonel Truesoff, a 
Soviet Air Force colonel. He has been 
in close contact with Raul Castro, spend- 
ing a lot of time in and out of San An- 
tonio (Cuba) Air Base. 


Kotchergin’s visit to Cuba has been 
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followed by many other forms of aid, 
much of which has been disclosed in the 


press. 

All freedom of press has been wiped 
out. Most of the newspapers and other 
news media have been confiscated, Com- 
munist style, their editors either in 
prison or now refugees. Religion is un- 
der heavy attack, and it is only a matter 
of time until the Soviets decide how to 
handle that sanctuary for freedom 
among the Christian people of Cuba. 

The University of Havana is today un- 
der Communist control, following the 
taking over by force exerted by leftist 
students and faculty, undoubtedly acting 
under Communist direction. 

A vast propaganda machine has been 
at work in Cuba, carrying out orders from 
Peiping and Moscow. Not confined to 
Cuba, this propaganda is being spread 
throughout Latin America. 

With total disregard for the freedom 
and welfare of the Cuban people, the 
Communist-dominated government is 
pressing for complete control over the 
life and activity of every citizen. Who 
today would dare stand on 2a street cor- 
ner in Havana and criticize one of the 
Castros? Or, for that matter, Red China 
or Soviet Russia? 

MONROE DOCTRINE MUST BE ENFORCED 


President Eisenhower, very wisely in 
my opinion, has said that the Monroe 
Doctrine must be observed by these for- 
eign imperialists. That doctrine, pro- 
claimed by President James Monroe on 
December 2, 1823, directed that any at- 
tempt by European powers “to extend 
their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere” would be considered “dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.” 

The Eisenhower reminder, issued on 
last July 9, should be implemented by 
whatever is necessary. I have no doubt 
that with the understanding our sister 
republics in this hemisphere must now 
have of what is taking place in Cuba, 
the United States will have substantial 
backing among the American States who 
are concerned, just as we are, about this 
Communist grab. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s missile-rattling 
threats. should be treated as rubbish and 
condemned for what it is—an imperial- 
ist threat and a gratuitous act of at- 
tempted intimidation. The “Big Bluf- 
fer” wanted to make headlines in the 
Communist press in Havana, and he suc- 
ceeded. 

WE SHOULD MAKE TRUTH KNOWN TO CUBAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr. Speaker, if this attack on the free- 
dom of the Cuban people by the imperi- 
alists of Peiping and Moscow is impress- 
ing the people of Cuba, then it is our 
duty, as I see it, to retaliate by making 
the truth known to the Cuban people. 
A lot has been done, but even more needs 
to be done. The rank and file of Cuban 
people are good people, and they love 
freedom. The freedom-loving American 
States, spearheaded by this country, 
should saturate the air waves of that 
Caribbean island with messages of warn- 
ing and truth. Every time Castro or 
Guevara tells them a lie—and that is 
very often—we should send a message 
of truth three times. 

The Cuban people must be made to 
realize that any legitimate objectives of 
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the revolution is being thwarted by evil- 
minded men, intent upon using the revo- 
lution to disguise their determination to 
destroy their freedom and their liberty, 
It is but a snare and a delusion. These 
warnings can be documented and their 
truth undeniably established. 

The Cuban people must be made to 
realize that the best friends they can 
have are the American people. They 
should be reminded that for more than 
half a century Cubans and Americans 
have fought and died together against 


common enemies, and that for these - 


many decades we have lived in friend- 
ship and mutual respect for each other. 

They should be reminded that only 
60 years ago Americans fought and died 
with Cubans in the cause of Cuban in- 
dependence. And they should be re- 
minded that “imperialist” 
promptly yielded to Cuba its complete 
independence following the Spanish- 
American War. 

And, above everything, they should be 
reminded, day after day, that every- 
thing they have fought for in the past 
is now at stake, with the Communist 
noose being gradually tightened about 
their necks. These are simple facts, and 
they should be brought home, repeatedly, 
to the Cuban people. 

We must fight this menace with every 
weapon at our command, because a 
Communist beachhead in Cuba is a 
threat to the freedom of all the Amer- 
icas. 

The Cubans should be reminded, time 
and again, of the fate that awaits them. 
And all of the peoples of the Americas 
should be reminded. 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
President and the Congress will act 
boldly and resolutely in this time of 
peril, when freedom in this hemisphere 
is under real attack. And I feel certain 
that the American people will applaud 
and support every action, drastic though 
it may be, which will effectively cope 
with this bold attempt by these Commu- 
nist warlords to impose tyranny and 
slavery upon our island neighbors who 
are being hoodwinked by men whose mo- 
tives are to use them or destroy them. 





A Survey of the 11th Congressional 
District In Illinois 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following results 
of a survey which I recently conducted 
among constituents of my district. We 
received more than 20,000 replies from 
my constituents to the questions which 
follow, and this represents about a 30 
percent response. 

I am most gratified that my constitu- 
ents show such a keen interest in the af- 
fairs of their Nation. 

The results of my survey follow: 
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11, Should the $1,200 annual limitation on earnings for recipients 
of social security be increased to $2,400?_............ 
joyers to claim a full tax 

credit on the ailditional cost involved in hiring people 40 
years old and older to eliminate present discrimination 
against the hiring of older workers?_._........-..... 

13. Do you approve my bil! which requires that 1 percent of 
each annual Federal budget hereafter must be earmarked 

for retirement of the national debt?................- 

14. Do you approve U.S. economic and military aid to those of 
our allies which really need it if Congress first ascertains 
expenditures have been eliminated? ..-.- .- 
15. Do you believe the administration’s foreign policy has helped 
= the spread of international communism? -_...... 

16. Should the United States yield to Soviet Russia’s demand 
that we abandon our position in West Berlin?_... 

17. Do you believe the United States should base its dealings 
with the Soviet Union on a firm and decisive demand that 

the captive nations of Europe be given the right to free 
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18. Do you believe the Communist rulers of Soviet Russia can 
be trusted to keep their word on any mutual arms inspec- 

tion eee which we might negotiate for total world 
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12, Do you favor my bill to permit emp 
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Ohio’s Library Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate over the passage of S. 2830 to ex- 
tend the Library Services Act for 5 years 
several of my colleagues from Ohio 
argued that Ohio had adequate library 
service and that the intangibles tax 
which supports Ohio libraries was so 
productive that it was unnecessary to 
extend the act, citing $21,261,612 as the 
amount spent for libraries. 

However, the distribution of this 
amount does not support the conten- 
tion of my Ohio colleagues. On the 
contrary it points up how great is the 
need for assistance in many rural areas 
of the State. 

Sixteen million dollars or 75 percent 
of that total, went into the nine metro- 
politan counties in which are situated 
the cities of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Toledo, Dayton, Akron, Canton, 
Youngstown, and Lorain. 

Nineteen million dollars or 90 percent 
of the total, went into the above coun- 
ties and adjacent industrial counties 
containing such cities as Warren, Ham- 
ilton, Lima, Ashtabula, Springfield, 
Salem, Mansfield, Steubenville, Newark, 
and others. 
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our guided missile program under one command?.-_.-....... 
Do you favor total unification of our Armed Forces to pre- 
vent duplication in defense expenditures? .__....... 
Do you favor Federal aid for public elementary and high 
senool conbtruction? -. 4.2... canincccacsnccn-ccce 
Do — er use of Federal funds to help improve teachers’ 
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8. Should parents of students attending institutions of higher 
education be able to claim the tuition as an income-tax de- 
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9. Should social security benefits include surgical and hospital 
payments for the recipient?_........................ 
10, Should the elizibility age for receiving social security benefits 
(now 65 for men and 62 for women) be lowered to 60 for men 
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Thus 31 counties received $19 million 
or 90 percent of the total library income 
in 1959; 57 counties had to exist on 10 
percent of the total or approximately 
$2,200,000. 

What does this mean to the libraries 
in some of these 57 counties? 

Adams County had a total of $6,526 
on which to operate two libraries in the 
county, located in the communities of 
Peebles and Manchester. This is not 
enough to hire one librarian and rent a 
building, to say nothing of buying books, 
which is the library’s reason for exist- 
ence; yet this amount had to be divided 
among two libraries. How could such a 
library or libraries even begin to think 
of buying a bookmobile to serve the 
small towns and rural areas in the coun- 
ty? A bookmobile itself costs $15,000 to 
purchase and another $15,000 annually 
to operate. 

How could a county like Carroll in 
northeastern. Ohio with a library income 
of $17,713, get an additional $30,000 to 
establish bookmobile service? If it re- 
ceived 100 percent of the tax collec- 
tion in that county, which it didn’t, 
there wouldn’t be enough to do this. 

How could Union County in central 
Ohio. with a library budget of $27,000, 
which you might consider adequate, pick 
up an additional $30,000 to start book- 
mobile service? 

Monroe County in 1959 had a total 
intangibles collection of $10,509. How 
much library service will that provide? 
Noble County had a collection of $6,170, 
of which only $4,000 could be spared for 
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in favor of small and medium size business enterprises? _... 
23. Do you favor passage of a uniform Federal unemployment 
compensation act to provide a more effective economic 


24. Do you favor extension of the $1 minimum wage law to cover 
many industries and commercial ventures not now covered?. 

the Federal minimum wage law above 
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dent Eisenhower to summon a White House conference of 
the Nation’s top leaders of labor and industry as a broad 
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32. Do you favor my legislation to give the Postmaster greates 
bscene and pornographic literature from 
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33. Do you favor my onamsetion to substitute the selective service 
paid, professional Defense Establish- 

ment of volunteers?.. 
repeal that part of the law loans 

available for college students which requires them to state 
under oath that they do not belong to or support a subver- 
sive organization? . .. 
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35. Do you approve of the idea for me, as your Con to 
poll my constituents in this manner on their 
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the library. Pike County had a total of 
$6,333, not much better. Vinton County 
had $4,417. The library there received 
100’percent of the tax collection, which 
sounds wonderful, but it still is only 
$4,417. 

Most of Ohio’s libraries are small. Of 
the 270 tax-supported libraries in the 
State 51 have an annual budget of less 
than $5,000; 93 less than $10,000; 123 
less than $15,000; 144 less than $20,000; 
161 less than $25,000. Personnelwise, 
191 libraries have 5 or less employees; 
231 libraries have 10 or less employees. 
Only 39 have more than 10. 

Less than 1,000 books each year are 
added by 117 libraries; less than 2,000 
books are added by 181 libraries. 

Many libraries in Ohio are handi- 
capped in their efforts to provide basic 
library services. Consequently many 
residents of rural areas still have sad- 
ly inadequate library service. A great 
many have none at all. 





William R. Thom 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of William R. Thom his commu- 
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nity, his State, and the country have lost 
@ valuable and patriotic citizen in public 
service. It was my pleasure to serve with 
Bill Thom during his 5 terms in Congress. 
He was always on the side with the right 
as in his heart he wanted to serve his 
day and generation. He was a fine Rep- 
resentative, a fine man, and a great 
American patriot. 





Paul Cunningham, Gifted ASCAP Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the music 
world and the Nation were shocked and 
deeply saddened just recently to learn of 
the unexpected passing of Paul Cunning- 
ham, late distinguished president of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, ASCAP, and at the time 
of his death director of public affairs of 
that great American organization.. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my melancholy 
duty on Wednesday, August 17, to serve 
as an honorary pallbearer at the funeral 
services of this dear friend, celebrated 
by a solemn high requiem mass at 
= Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 

ty. 

Among other honorary pallbearers on 
this sad occasion were representatives of 
the U.S. Senate, well-known composers, 
members of the broadcasting industry 
and of the music publishing firms, the 
American Legion; the legal profession, 
and prominent figures of the entertain- 
ment world, including ASCAP President 
Stanley Adams, Morton Downey, Paul 
Whiteman, Nick Kenny, Meredith Will- 
son, Harry Woods, Prank Weldon, and 
the longtime collaborator with Oscar 
Hammerstein II, the great American 
composer, Richard Rodgers. 

A successful songwriter in his own 
right, possessed of impressive talents, 
Paul Cunningham unselfishly devoted 
much of his life to the betterment and 
improvement of the lot of songwriters 
and musical artists. 

There was an endearing warmth and 
joviality in the personality of this great 
man, a magnetic charm, appealing sin- 
cerity, and easy sense of humor that 
captured the hearts, tenaciously held the 
affections of a multitude of friends, and 
drew the admiration of a legion of people 
in every part of the country. 

His vital exuberance and faith and 
assurance in his cause inspired optimism 
and won for him the confidence and 
support, not only of his fellow profes- 
sionals, but of people in every walk of 
American life, from Members of Con- 
gress to humblest citizens in the byways 
and hig. :ways of America. 

There was a depth of understanding 
and sincerity in Paul Cunningham’s 
makeup, a quality of loyal dedication, 
an unbounded faith in the rightness of 
his aims and objectives that won for him 
the ready cooperation of his fellows. 
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Only a broad, big man of genuine abil- 
ity, quiet patience, charity in his heart, 
and sheer determination could succeed 
as he did, in bringing and keeping to- 
gether the ofttimes discordant elements 
of the popular musical world. 

More than a devout spirit of dedica- 
tion was required for this difficult task. 
Rare, diplomatic talents, knowledge of 
human nature, a bright, clear mind and 
exceptional ability to keep conflicting 
and divergent interests and elements 
solidly lined up behind the greater 
cause, were of the essence of his respon- 
sibility and achievement. 

Above all, untiring and indefatigable 
efforts, and exhausting, energetic work, 
were required to carry forward his 
brave, well-conceived crusade for the 
songwriter, and to answer the many ap- 
peals for his sage advice and unstinted 
assistance. 

Paul Cunningham died with his boots 
on, worn and exhausted by his seemingly 
never-ending labors. Unwilling to spare 
himself, he worked and fought to the 
very end to further and advance the 
cause of the people and the profession 
he loved and in that sense he was a true 
martyr to his high ideals and their 
cause. 

Many very distinguished Americans 
have preceded him in the leadership of 
ASCAP, but none could ever exceed him 
in sincere dedication or in mobilizing 
behind the worthy cause of ASCAP, such 
complete understanding, unity and pub- 
lic support. 

Paul Cunningham will go down in the 
illustrious history of ASCAP and his 
times as a superb creative talent and a 
forceful, tactful and diplomatic crusader, 
who brought better understanding be- 
tween the members of his own organiza- 
tion and inculcated better, more realistic 
and sympathetic appreciation of the ob- 
jectives of ASCAP than ever before into 
the hearts and minds of the Congress 
and the American people. 

ASCAP and the songwriters of Amer- 
ica owe to Paul Cunninghamtireless 
leader, inspiring crusader, brilliant and 
beloved interpreter of men—a very great 
debt for his long-sustained, unselfish and 
selfless devotion to its aims and aspira- 
tions. 

The Congress is deeply indebted to him 
for bringing to our midst a keener and 
deeper comprehension of the serious 
problems of songwriters and composers 
and the great injustice being done to 
many of them by oldtime, outmoded dis- 
criminatory national laws that should 
and must be changed if fairness, impar- 
tiality and justice is to be done. 

The best service any of us can render 
to the enduring memory, and noteworthy 
contributions of Paul Cunningham is to 
continue to strive for his ideal of justice 
for all American composers. 

I am sure that his distinguished suc- 
cessor as president of ASCAP, the able 
and popular Mr. Stanley Adams, will 
carry on the great traditions of this 
famous society. 

In his struggles and travail, anxieties 
and sacrifices, there was one great sus- 
taining force that stood out above all 
others in the life of Paul Cunningham 
and that was the love, loyalty, devotion, 
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and help of his life partner and beloved 
wife, Florrie, who survives him. Through 
every trial and tribulation, and there 
were many in the long, busy life of this 
inspiring and beloved man, this good, 
devoted woman stood beside him at all 
times with a fortitude and love that 
knew no bounds to lift his spirit and to 
give him the strength, inspiration, and 
courage to carry on his work with un- 
abating and ever-increased vigor. 

As a representative in the Congress of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


which even before it joined with the - 


other Colonies to form a new Nation was 
foremost as a cultural leader in the New 
World, I wish to add my humble tribute 
to this great worker in the musical vine- 
yard. Paul Cunningham’s valiant bat- 
tles in Washington and elsewhere, on 
behalf of his musical colleagues and fel- 
low writers, will not be in vain, but will 
stimulate renewed efforts and final vic- 
tory. 

He has left a great gap in the ranks 
of musics’ leadership. It will be a fitting 
perpetuation of the memory of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman of song when the 
Nation finally provides, both at the Fed- 
eral and State level, adequate protection 
for the musical property of all creators, 
and sufficient guarantees that they will 
continue to create works of genius, to 
the everlasting gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Florrie is now alone with her memories 
of a kind, generous, and devoted husband 
and a respected and beloved public figure 
who won the heart of America. Better 
than anyone, she knew and understood 
the loving, charitable nature and deep 
spiritual qualities of this gifted leader. 
She best understood his innate modesty, 
his self-effacing humility, his implicit 
faith in his God. 

And she best observed as a daily living 
reality the stirring example of the broad 
humanity of Paul Cunningham, his love 
of country and his love of his fellow 
men, regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Paul Cunningham was my dear friend; 
he was a dear, loyal friend to very many 
people. We cherished and loved him in 
life, and now we sorrowfully join in 
mourning his passing from the American 
scene where he achieved so nobly and so 
well. We pray devoutly, as we believe 
truly, that the good Lord will keep and 
cherish him in his heavenly home. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks, the New York Times account 
of Mr. Cunningham’s passing: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 15, 1960] 
Pavut CUNNINGHAM Or ASCAP Was 70— 

SocreTy Present, 1955-58, Dres—LyrRicisT 

For “I AM AN AMERICAN,” “TRIPOLI” 

Paul Cunningham, a songwriter and di- 
rector of public affairs of the American So- 
clety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
died yesterday of a heart attack in his home 
at 60 Sutton Place South. His age was 70. 

Mr. Cunningham wrote the lyrics for sev- 
eral hundred songs, including “I Am an 
American,” “The Shores of Tripoli,” and 
“Please Take a Letter, Miss Brown.” 

From 1955 to 1958, he was president of 
ASCAP. He was named to its board of di- 
rectors in 1945. 

Born in New York, Mr. Cunningham re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree from Man- 
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hattan College in 1914. He then worked for 
a music publishing company as a singer and 


staff writer. For several years, he and his 
wife, the former Florence Bennett, played in 
vaudeville as Cunningham and Bennett. 

Among the other songs on which he col- 
laborated were “Have a Smile for Everyone 
You Meet,” “Coronation Waltz,” “All Over 
Nothing at All,” “That’s How I Believe in 
You,” and “You Can’t Make a Fool Out of 
Me.” 

Also “Piggy Wiggy Woo,” “Hats Off to Mac- 
Arthur,” “Four Buddies,” and “From the 
Vine Come the Grapes.” 

Last year, Mr. Cunningham was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to serve on the ad- 
visory committee of Washington’s proposed 
National Cultural Center. 

He leaves his wife. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
marks the 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. This committee is a 
uniquely united national organization 
which refiects the thoughts, hopes, and 
ideas of some two and a half million 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry. 

I am proud to rise on the floor of the 
House this day to salute this outstand- 
ing organization and its distinguished 
chairman, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, of 
Georgetown University and its Institute 
of Ethnic Studies: Dr. Dobriansky is an 
authority on the Soviet Union and the 
menace of world communism. His views 
have been widely quoted in many lead- 
ing newspapers and governmental stud~- 
ies throughout the free world. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
under the leadership of Dr. Dobriansky, 
has dedicated itself, first, to the proposi- 
tion of protecting the interests of the 
United States of America in its continu- 
ing struggle in the cold war with Red 
communism, and secondly, and I might 
say even more importantly, to preserv- 
ing the integrity, security, and freedom 
of the United States of America. It has 
done this by constant vigilance in pre- 
senting to the American public and to 
the leaders of the free world the fact 
that there are behind the Iron Curtain 
today enslaved millions whe have been 
overrun by the force of communism and 
who are still striving desperately in their 
silent struggle for the freedom which is 
rightly theirs. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
represents a noble heritage—for the 
people of the Ukraine, somé 42 million 
in number, comprise the largest of the 
non-Russian nations within the Soviet 
Union. These people have a long and 
devoted heritage of dedication to those 
principles of freedom that are the very 
foundation stone of our Government. 
They, along with the other enslaved na- 
tions of Europe stretching from the far 
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northern regions of that continent down 
to the southernmost of Europe, are 


only the people of the Ukraine but all 
the enslaved nations of Europe by con- 
stantly placing before the eyes of the 
free world the plight of these people. 
They are performing a service to this 
country which I believe is. invaluable in 
the psycho-political and propagandist 
area of the cold war in which we are 
now engaged. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that through 
the force of such organizations as the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, some 
day in the not too distant future all these 
enslaved countries now under commu- 
nistic rule and the people within them 
will have the right to self-determination 
and to their own form of government. 

I trust that the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee will continue its fine work 
of informing the free world of the prob- 
lems faced by these people, and that on 
its 20th anniversary it will continue to 
flourish and grow as it has during the 
past 20 years. 





Communication From Adm. Philip White, 
Retired, to the Secretary of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, several 
times recently I have had conversations 
with Adm. Philip White, who is now a 
practicing attorney in my district. Since 
the admiral’s retirement several years 
ago, he has given much thought to the 
need for an effective test procedure to 
assure that our fighting forces are at all 
times alert and ready to meet any emer- 
gency. It was in this connection that 
earlier this year, he addressed a com- 
munication to the Secretary of Defense. 
His letter is as follows: 

NorFo.e, Va., 
March 8, 1960. 
The Honorable THomas 8, GaTss, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Secretary: It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that, in addition to the so-called 
truth squad, that you are reported to be 
having organized, another squad of “devil’s 
advocates,” completely independent of any 
other body in your Department be created. 

Such a squad would be composed of ci- 
vilians and retired military professionals with 
reputations for independent thinking, moral 
courage, and professional competence. 

A large part of its duties would be to 
conduct surprise inspections and set up sur- 
prise drills. A police or fire department of a 
city is constantly being kept alert by crimes 
and fires. Why then should the Armed 
Forces have to wait for another day of in- 
famy? 

That there is cause for constant alarm is 
indicated by the fact that although less than 
two decades have passed in history since De- 








the coast of North Korea in June 1959. As 
quoted from an interview with the Associated 
Press, Aviation Electrician 8c Donald Corder, 
the tail gunner who was wounded, said: 
No one who files these missions ever thinks 


tion in their attack at all as they closed in. 

“The was quite a bit of confusion. Every- 
body was talking at once. I was asking the 
pilot’s permission to fire. I called several 
times. Either the second or third time, he 
heard me and answered, ‘Tail turret, open 
fire. Tail turret, open fire.’” 

The foregoing reports were of intense in- 
terest to the writer since, as an inspector, 
he had conducted surprise attack drills at 
all hours of the day and night, holidays not 
excluded, to test the combat readiness of 
U.S. naval aviation supply departments. 
These tests were made for the dual purpose 
of determining the military alertness of per- 
sonnel and the effectiveness of supply pro- 
cedures in producing critical materials 
promptly during emergencies. 

The usual drill procedure required that 
I report to a station unannounced at some 
such time as 1 am. on January 1 when 
the New Year’s celebrations were at their 
gayest. The officer of the day would be asked 
to notify the personnel on duty in the supply 
department, or anyone who could be found 
immediately, that an emergency attack was 
expected and to be prepared to issue stores 
upon demand. Then I would go to the sup- 
ply department forthwith and ask for some 
such items as vital ordnance equipment or 
parts for a jet interceptor. After requesting 
the parts, a stopwatch was used to record 
the time interval required to produce the 
requested material. Thereafter, I would se- 
lect at random a few stock cards and take 
a physical inventory of the items represented 
to determine the dependability of the rec- 
ords. 

Typical of the conditions found were those 
at one of our largest coastal naval air sta- 
tions, where I had been asked to investigate 
the reasons for tactical failure of aircraft in 
fleet operations due to lack of vital parts. 
To test the readiness of the supply depart- 
ment under simulated conditions of surprise 
attack, I conducted an unannounced drill 
commencing at 1:49 a.m. on the morning of 
June 3, 1953. A critical item needed by a 
type of aircraft employed in submarine 
search, although stored on the station, could 
not even be found by the duty section during 
the entire night. 

It was further found and reported that 
some supply procedures, methods, and prac- 
tices were being ordered by business admin- 
istration activities in the Department of De- 
fense, which actually made material harder 
to find and slowed issues in emergencies. 
Consequently, it was recommended that no 
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ure, method, or practice be employed 

it had been tested by simulated surprise 
attacks. 

The employment of such a body in this 

nuclear age should greatly increase the pub- 


- lic confidence in the Department of Defense 


and aid the Secretary in formulating judg- 
ments as to how effectively men and material 
are being used, something fiscal balance 
sheets and financial analyses alone can hard- 
ly do in the case of a military organization. 
Very respectfully, 
PHILIP WHITE, 
Rear Admiral (SC), U.S. Navy, Retired. 


Concerning this same subject, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, the Hon- 
orable Charles C. Finucane, in a letter 
dated July 27, commented as follows: 

You no doubt are aware of the duties of 
the Inspectors .General of the Services and 
the fact that surprise inspections are not 
new to the military departments. 

For the past several years the services 
have been conducting their inspections un- 
der the most realistic conditions. For ex- 
ample, many inspections are made under a 
surprise or “‘no notice” concept. Even sched- 
uled inspections are conducted on a strict 
need-to-know basis. Further, inspectors 
impose unannounced alerts and demand that 
emergency plans be exercised at all com- 
mand levels. Also, inspection teams eval- 
uate the tactical and support units capa- 
bilities to react under minimum warning 
conditions and against overt and covert pen- 
etration efforts. We feel this system gives 
us an accurate picture of the true state of 


‘ geadiness of our various activities. 


In view of these facts, I am confident the 
existing organizations are carrying out their 
duties in a satisfactory manner and that the 
expenditure of additional funds for more 
employees would not be justified. We have, 
however, forwarded a copy of Admiral 
White's letter to each military department 
for information and any action they deem 


appropriate, 





Hon. Wint Smith 





SPEECH 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
share the deep regard of my colleagues 
who have spoken in tribute to Wint 
Smrrx over his decision voluntarily to 
retire from this House. 

Both as a military officer and as a 
Member of this House, Wirnt SmirH had 
occasion many times to take the oath of 
office in which he swore to “defend the 
Constitution against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” - 

No man ever took that oath with 
greater sincerity and integrity of pur- 
pose, and no Man was ever more diligent 
and dedicated in his devotion to that 
solemn commitment. 

Defense of the Constitution of the 
United States was and is a very real and 
compelling obligation in the mind and 
heart of Wint Smw1TH. 

I recall, as I am sure many of my col- 
leagues do, occasions on which a dis- 
cussion of some constitutional point 
arose in personal conversation with 
Wint Smirxe. Invariably he would 
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reach into his pocket and pull therefrom 
@ small vest pocket edition of the Con- 
stitution which gave evidence of being 
often and well used. 

In his brilliant service as an army 
Officer, in his steadfast dedication to 
basic constitutional principles in this 
House, and most particularly in his per- 
sistent and unrelenting hostility to the 
vicious forces of international and do- 
mestic communism, Wint SmiTtH demon- 
strated over and over again his un- 
qualified devotion to the Constitution 
and its defense. 

For the privilege of his friendship and 
of service with him in this House, I shall 
always be deeply grateful. 

Mrs. Johansen joins me in every good 
wish to Congressman and Mrs. Smith 
in the years ahead, 





Polish American Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, the Polish American 
Congress will hold its fifth national con- 
vention in Chicago. I am sure that not 
only the people of Chicago but the peo- 
ple of the entire Nation will watch this 
very important convention with a great 
deal of interest because since the found- 
ing of the Polish American Congress in 
1944 this patriotic organization, headed 
by its dynamic. president, Charles Roz- 
marek, has time and again provided the 
stimulus and fresh ideas in our country 
in the never-ending struggle against 
communism. 

The Polish American Congress has 
chapters in 28 States in this country and 
today speaks as a unified voice for the 
hopes and aspirations of more than 12 
million Americans of Polish descent scat- 
tered throughout the United. States. 

I am sure I speak for the mayor of 
Chicago and all other officials of our 
great city in expressing a deep welcome 
to the Polish American Congress when it 
convenes in Chicago. 

I am taking the liberty today to in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Polish American Con- 
gress newsletter and which so concisely 
spells out the great challenge of the fu- 
ture not only for this organization, but 
for freedom-loving people throughout 
the world: 

“Take THIs BANNER, Guarp Ir, anp Gop WILL 
PrRosPER THEE” 

The Fifth National Convention of the Po- 
lish American Congress will be held in seem- 
ingly peaceful and normal times. 

On the surface, everything tends to point 
toward quiet climate, save for the political 
ripples of the presidential campaigning and 
the cold war rumblings in distant places. 

This quietude, however, is deceptive and 
dangerous. International situation is 
fraught with uncertainties, laden with ex- 
Pplosive elements of tensions and crises. 

Truly difficult and trying times lie ahead, 
times of bold challenges, new strategies, new 
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frontiers in the struggle for freedom and 
dignity of man. 

Due to geography and historical processes, 
Poland holds the key to peace and stability 
in central and east central Europe, and con- 
sequently, the key to overall European order 
and to American security. 

The Poles of today, unthinkingly relegated 
by Western Powers at Teheran and Yalta to 
the periphery of the Soviet communistic 
empire, cannot speak nor act for themselves, 


They hunger for freedom and for the return © 


to the Western family of nations, They be- 
lieve that we will help them in regaining 
their rightful place under the sun as a free, 
independent, sovereign nation. 


It remains for us to keep that faith and 


hope alive. 

It remains for us, spiritual heirs of Po- 
land’s 1,000-year-old legacy of freedom based 
on dignity of man and international order 
based on Polish centuries-old concept of 
commonwealth of nations, to present the 
case Of Poland to the free world. 

It remains for us to commemorate Po- 
land’s millenium and to keep her banner of 
freedom fiying; to—paraphrasing Longfel- 
low’s immortal words dedicated to Pulaski: 


“Take this banner. 


Guard it, till their homes are free. 
Guard it, and God will prosper thee.” 





Communications in Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


‘Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a most interesting address by Mr. 
Gilmore N. Nunn delivered at the Town 
College luncheon at Yankton, S. Dak., 
June 6, 1960, to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I believe that the 
Members of Congress will find the ad- 
dress to be a most stimulating analysis 
of an important problem: 

COMMUNICATIONS IN ACTION 

“In the beginning was the word.” This 
first sentence of the first chapter of the 
Book of St. John clearly establishes both 
the importance and the priority of “com- 
munication.” 

Communications, the plural of the noun, 
in its generic sense is a word which in- 
stantly brings up before our mind’s eye the 
picture of some sort of message. According 
to our own interests and environment we 
think either of a letter, a telegram, a news- 
paper, or a powerful radio transmitter and 
tower. Inevitably the thought of a message 
is involved. Actually, that's as it should be, 
for the message itself is the thing—not the 
method of transmitting it. Having spent 
all of my business life in either the publish- 
ing business or the broadcasting profession 
I, naturally, think first of the radio set or 
the newspaper or the television screen, 
Authors would think of books or magazines, 


ministers would think of the sermon from Jf 


the pulpit, natives of darkest Africa would 
think of the jungle drum. Every individual 
method of communications is of utmost im- 
portance in its own way. Collectively these 
more obvious mental picturations of the 
word communications are the most power- 
ful forces affecting not only our daily lives 
but indeed the destiny of our world—or, 
now I should say, of the universe. Most 
everyone will readily agree that communi- 
cations and transportation have done more 
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to change our way of life than any of the 
other forces being exerted on its pattern. 
The more important of these two is com- 
munications, for the erid result of transpor- 
tation is, of course, communications. If 
there were nothing to communicate there 
would be no reason to transport. 

All of this is both elementary and obvi- 
ous—although not too frequently considered 
in its proper perspective—so let’s turn our 
thoughts for a few minutes te the more in- 
tangible, yet by all odds the more basic, 
aspect of communications, This concerns 
not so much the method of communica- 
tions, or the message itself, but rather the 
manner of Communicating. Once the mes- 
sage is decided upon—and we must assume 
that it is one of truth and high value—and 
once we have decided upon the method of 
transmitting it, then we are confronted with 
the most important consideration of all— 
the manner in which it is to be presented. 

The message may embrace the greatest 
idea of the decade, and the method of 
transmitting it may excel any previously 
employed, but unless it’s presented in an 
acceptable and understandable manner, it 
will be rejected before it is considered—if, 
indeed, it’s ever received. Whether one’s 
trying to make love er make money, the 
pitch is the thing—the manner in which 
the idea is presented. 

In accepting this high honor and kind 
invitation to address the .town-college 
luncheon, I’ve chosen to talk with you for 
a few minutes about communications in 
action—the common denominator in the 
broad field of communications—the area of 
the subject within which we are all vitally 
concerned and busily engaged adding, sub- 
tracting, dividing, or multiplying our poten- 
tials—the manner in which we, as individ- 
uals, as a society, as a nation, communicate. 

Because of my interest in hemispheric 
affairs, and the wonderful opportunities 
which have been afforded me over the past 
two decades to observe and work with our 
neighbors in Central and South America, 
I have chosen to relate these observations on 
communications in action to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

To communicate simply means to give or 
to receive, to impart, to be understood in 
our everyday dealings with our fellowman. 
In our giving and/or receiving, each of us 
personally becomes a communicant of the 
highest order. Collectively, we human be- 
ings are by all odds the most important 
methods or vehicles of communications in 
the universe. We impart love, or hate, or 
knowledge, or advice, or hope, or fear, or 
confidence, or deceit, and/or a million and 


* one variations of intelligence and emotion. 


In the process, we’re shaping our futures 
and forging our destinies, and as such we 
can ill afford to disregard the manner in 
which we communicate. 

Since I personally feel that our way of 
life, and indeed our very existence, is de- 
pendent upon a close-knit family of nations 
in the Western Hemisphere, it’s quite natu- 
ral for me to advocate superior lines of 
communication with them. The world 
about us is no longer a remote one, The 
money-mad and power-hungry blunderers 
no longer wallow in their own stupidities, 
every greedy, grimy, gluttonous move they 
make affects us directly, and sooner than 
later. Toward the same purpose that we 
need and can benefit from the cohesive at- 
titudes and actions of a United States of 
America, so we need a close-knit family of 
nations here in the Western Hemisphere. 
Quite obviously it would be far more noble, 
if less realistic, to aspire to a worldwide 
family of nations. God willing that may 
come someday, but there is no reason to 
hope for peace and understanding between 
all the families on the block until exists 
between the next-door neighbors. 
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Having been catapulted into a position of 
world leadership, not so much by our own 
desires as by our own devices and inherent 
abilities, our Nation has its obligations and 

ilities to communicate to the rest 
of the world our formulas, the benefits and 
justifications for our democratic way of life. 
We've come so far so fast, our ability to 
communicate these basic principals, unfor- 
tunately, has not kept pace with our tem- 
poral progress and power. Certainly we 
should start on our own side of the street 
by helping our neighbors fortify the con- 
cept of unity, fraternity, and solidarity as 
long as there are those in our own block 
who do not enjoy the full exercise of their 
democratic privileges, and are constantly be- 
ing subjected to the big lie technique from 
the envious and unscrupulous people across 
the street. 

While we as a Nation are coming of age, 
newer and younger nations are developing, 
and unless we communicate to them the 
beauty and the attainability of our design 
for living we not only will stand libeled by 
the ludicrous lies and baseless charges of 
despotic usurpers, but we shall have no 
excuses to make for our fate. If the tutor 
tells the growing child that the grass is red, 
and the parents do nothing to correct the 
impression, the child will properly doubt 
the parents years later when they try to 
convince him that the grass is green instead 
of red. It’s just that simple- 

We've been so busy for these nearly 200 
years building this Nation of ours we haven’t 
taken the time to communicate our way of 
life, or to sell our design for living, or even 
to evaluate our achievements and count our 
many blessings. Ours is not the privilege 
of pointing with pride, but rather the obli- 
gation of viewing with alarm as long as 
we have the formulas for health and hap- 
piness and security and fail to share them. 

By all odds we live in paradise. We can 
write a symphony of tiberty, equality, and 
happiness, or toot a silly tune on our horn 
of plenty as we stroll through this utopia 
into oblivion and self-destruction. It’s a 
very simple choice, and it’s as imminent as 
it is easy. This choice must be made first 
by the individual, then spread through the 
family at home before it can be taken seri- 
ously by our next-door neighbors. And the 
rest of the block, and the community at 
large. Through such fine institutions as 
Yankton College, and communities such as 
this one throughout our wonderful land, I 
think we're doing a pretty good job at home, 
so while keeping the world at large in mind, 
of course, let’s concentrate on communica- 
tions in action with our hemispheric neigh- 
bors. 

Benjamin Franklin once said that com- 
munication is also involved in the transla- 
tion of our thoughts into interpretive action. 
Let’s have a look, then, at the fields in which 
we as individuals can play our personal roles, 
properly presenting this message of ours to 
those who are so desperately willing and 
anxious to hear us. There are numbers of 
basic fields in which our individual con- 
tributions can lend force and effect to the 
whole concept of communications in action. 

Unquestionably, the most elementary and 
most powerful force of all communication is 
that of human understanding—man’s rela- 
tion to man. On many historic occasions 
when foundations of agreement have begun 
to disintegrate, the day has been saved 
by one personal expression of appreciation, 
or understanding, or sympathy, or moral 
support. A practice of the golden rule on 
the personal level can remove mountainous 
obstacles, span valleys of doubt. Our Latin 
American neighbors are inherently senti- 
mental, sensitive, and desire sympathetic 
understanding. The human understanding 
of one “sympatico yanqui” is more effective 
than a dozen treaties. 





It goes without saying that the to 


pron is impossible, 
the effort is what counts. Frequently our 


prefer a 
concentration on the of Spanish 
instead of the so-called of the 


Church, but our own Roman Catholics 
might feel almost as “away from home” in 
some of the Roman Catholic services in Latin 
America as would a Protestant. So whether 
Catholic, or Protestant, or Jewish our visitors 
to Central and South America have both the 
opportunity and important duty of commu- 
nicating tolerance and understanding, not 

of 


quiet and charitable approach of the good 
Samaritan, rather than force feeding of sec- 
tarian creeds and isms, The Latins are 
basically religious, God-fearing people who 
will respect and appreciate our individual 
approaches to religious behavior. We can do 
no less than communicate the same tolerant 
understanding to them, They're entitled to 
a relationship with us in the field of reli- 
gion that shares with them the uplifting, 
soul-winning promise of “one God and a 
salvation,” rather than a dogmatic procla- 
mation of the pseudoreligious principal “My 


through 
beneficial, cooperative undertakings, not 
the dole, is the best and only way to present 
our message in the world of business and 
finance. Central and South America have 


. the resources, we’re fortunate enough to have 


the know-how. They have a burning pride 
of achievement, a desire to learn, and a 
yearning for recognition of ability. They 
want charity no more than they deserve ex- 
ploitation. It’s time we communicated to 
them our willingness to get in the harness. 
The teamwork of such a combination could 
create a bastion of economic security here in 
the Western Hemisphere the rest of the world 
could never breach. 

Political understanding is, of course, an- 
other field in which we could do much to 
demonstrate our genuine solidarity through 
diplomatic communication. I think we 
have a long way to go in communicating to 
them our genuine desire to establish co- 
operative assistance and political under- 
standing through diplomatic channels, but 
that’s another subject upon which I could 
speak on several different occasions and twice 
as long. Our diplomatic shortcomings in 
many instances are quite understandable, 
but in many more quite inexcusable. Obvi- 
ously, we want them to have, and hope they 
can attain, democratic ent. Even 
with our support of their dedicated efforts, 
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however, we can’t expect them to adopt our 
po gay eon og oy Lg jeraap Ame etal 


to say that since the advent of communi- 


_ cations by the spoken word over radio, the 


of democracy has spread tenfold. 
High percentages of the people in the in- 


do—listen. It’s true that dictatorships still 
exist. But they are on less firm footings 
and they are of shorter duration. I’m of 
the opinion that our good neighbors to the 
south, with their temperament and emotion, 
probably will always have some sort of a 
revolutionary show occasionally. Perhaps it 
will take the place of our primary—and who 
knows but what it’s as effective as well as 
more colorful—but their ultimate claim to 


of our approach to educating and training 
people exclusively for diplomatic service is 
one of our greatest steps forward in estab- 
lishing the open line of diplomatic com- 
munication. 

This thought then brings us to the key- 
stone in the arch of communication—edu- 
cation. Nothing could be more important 
than the education of the individual, and 
its subsequent communication to the masses. 
The exercise of true wisdom is based upon 
education, for education is the catalyst re- 
sponsible for the transmigration from knowl- 
edge to wisdom. 

The ultimate success or failure of educa- 
tion is more or less dependent upon the 
communication of wisdom. A man of in- 
telligence not only understands the value 
of knowledge, but has the wisdom to com- 
munieate it to others, for knowledge is not 
subject to d returns. The more 
you give away the more you get in return— 
and this applies to our communication of 
the basic principals of democracy as well as 
the exportation of know-how. The chaotic 
state of the world may well be largely the 
result of improperly directing or communi- 
cating, if you will, our mental powers, our 
wisdom. Whether our communications be 
in the fields of human understanding, or 
language, or culture, or in the areas of re- 
ligion, economic security, political under- 
standing, or Just being good neighbors, wis- 
dom is the propellant of communications in 
action, 

The acquisition of true wisdom is not 
without its effect upon the soul, and is 
marked by a power to communicate spirit- 
ually as well as mentally. Wisdom self-con- 
tained, without being communicated, con- 
sumes the whole being. Generously shared 
it lends its own wings to bear its communi- 
cator up to God. True wisdom triggers in- 
trospection. It prompts an educated man 
to ask himself just how wise he really is. 
Am I wiser in that I am more self-controlled, 
braver in misfortune, less dominated by 
my own passions? Am I better? Better 
in that I’m more charitable, forbearing, 
forgiving, and genuinely interested in the 
welfare of others, more hesitant in criticiz- 
ing their shortcomings? Am I happier? 
Happier in that I strive to .derive all pos- 
sible benefits from my station in life, and 
to be more contented with it? Do I try 
to beautify life rather than to alter it? Have 
I more faith in God, and a greater peace 
beyond the reaches of reason? 

An affirmative answer to these questions 
is the hallmark of true wisdom. The per- 
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sonal satisfaction of such wisdom properly 


It is communications in action. 

The noblest achievements of any age are 
its best thoughts, its wisdom, translated into 
action. Without the proper communica- 
tion, including both the presentation and 
the interpretation of the thoughts, the 
achievements are stillborn.. 

In communicating the advantages, benefits, 
and rewards of our way of life, however, we 
should at the same time clearly point out its 
inherent obligations and responsibilities. 
The mere embracing of the philosophies of 
freedom is no guarantee of Utopia. With- 
out the constant and considered participa- 
tion of every individual, without the con- 
tinuous exercise of reason and the highest 
degree of self-discipline, without the per- 
sistent and sometimes painful and exacting 
collaboration required of a democracy, com- 
munications break down and the force of 
freedom becomes tyranny. Living together 
in a free society is far more difficult than re- 
signing oneself to the regulated existence 
of a dictatorship. The full import of these 
obligations, these hardships of democracy, 
if you please, and the fact that freedom is 
never final but an unremitting endeavor 
must be understood before the full flavor 
of democracy can be relished. The wisdom 
of communicating these basic truths through 
education is self-evident. 

It is, then, our obligation to maintain this 
freedom, to cherish and champion our 
ideals—and to communicate. It’s our priv- 
llege to embrace them, to defend and per- 
petuate them—and to communicate. Safety 
alone is no assurance of freedom, upon 
which the very existence of our privilege to 
communicate is based. In closing, then, let 
us simply offer up this prayer for freedom to 
the one great Communicator of life itself: 


“Epaulettes of Farragut, 
Powder horn of Boone, 
Hawaii's fateful morning, 
Shiloh’s fearful moon. 
(Be with us as we embark.) 


“Bayonets in Belleau Wood, 
Song of Marion's men, 
FPoxholes in the Philippines, 
Wake’s grim garrison. 
(Be an example unto us.) 


“Lincoln's face, its sadness; 
“That from these honored dead 
We take increased devotion * * *’ 
Other things he said. 
(Support us in the battle.) 


“Stars above our cornfields, 
Morning-colored wind, 
Snow, and wood fires burning 
On hearths we leave behind. 
(Shine for us, dear beacons.) 


“God of the hidden purpose, 
Let our embarking be 
The prayer of proud men asking 
Not to be safe, but free.” 





Hon. Paul Brown 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


¢ OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of Pavt Brown from the House 
of Representatives is regretted univer- 
sally by all of his colleagues in the House 


of Representatives regardless of party. 
If I were selecting what I call a good 
man, I would select Pau Brown. His 
services in the Congress have been out- 
standing. He has been conscientious, he 
has been wise—in words, he has been 9 
great Congressman. He has been sie 
close, personal friend for many, 

years, and I, from a personal tandooll 
deeply regret his retirement from the 
House of Representatives. I wish for 
him that his path may lie through green 
pastures and beside still waters because. 
by his life and his work he deserves the 
best. 





Hon. James R. Breakey, Jr., Nominated 
for Supreme Court of the State of 
Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James R. Breakey, Jr., cir= 
cuit judge for Washtenaw County, 
Mich., has been nominated as a candi- 
date for the Supreme Court of the State 
of Michigan. I have known Judge 





Breakey throughout my practice of the — 


law in Ann Arbor, Mich., and have de- 
veloped a very high regard for his legal 
skill and judicial performance. Judge 
Breakey has personified. the highest 
traditions of the bar and the bench. A 
scholar and student of the law, he has 
displayed not only a penetrating grasp 
of legal principles which he applies with 
absolute impartiality, but he has also 
been understanding of human problems 
and the frailties which are exposed in 
both civil and criminal litigation. Judge 


Breakey will be a great asset to the Mich- — 


igan Supreme Court and I am confident 
that the people of Michigan who are 
aware of his performance as circuit judge 
will draft him to serve on Michigan’s 
highest court. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ann Arbor News of: 


August 22, 1960, carried an excellent 
editorial on Judge Breakey as a possible 
nominee for the supreme court. This 
was prior to his actual nomination at 
the Michigan Republican convention at 
Detroit on Saturday, August 27. I in- 
clude the Ann Arbor News editorial at 
this point in my remarks: 


BrREAKEY WOULD MAKE OUTSTANDING 
CANDIDATE 


The News welcomes the decision of Wash= 
tenaw Circuit Judge James R. Breakey, Jr, 7 
to seek the nomination as State supreme — 


court justice this weekend at the Republican 
State convention. Judge Breakey’s record as 
an attorney, a trial judge, and a citizen 
makes him a natural for such a choice. 
The Ypsilanti jurist has made a record in 
15 years as a circuit judge here that prob- 
ably isn’t equaled anywhere in Michigan. 
Respected by attorneys of all political com- 
plexions for his fairness in the conduct of 


his court, Judge Breakey has won overwhelm= ~ 


ing endorsement again and again. 

Heading the court system in one of the 
fastest growing counties in the State and 
one that soon will demand the services of 
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two judges, not only has kept his 
docket up to date but has found time to 
pioneer in several fields allied with the du- 
ties of his court. His energy in handling 
this unusual workload has at times amazed 
fellow attorneys. He has accomplished this 
by expert use of pretrial procedures, as well 
as by his insistence in punctuality of oppos- 
ing counsel. 

Judge Breakey has a number of important 
firsts to his credit, not the least of which 
was his establishment of the post of mar- 
riage counselor attached to the court, in an 
effort not only to effect reconciliations where 
that was possible but to assist in the orderly 
disposition of divorce cases. His first choice 
for that position in 1951 later was hired by 
Wayne County to set up such an office in 
the metropolitan area. 

Only last year a committee of the Michi- 
gan State bar recommended that the circuit 
courts of the State follow the lead of Wash- 
tenaw County in overhauling the justice of 
the peace system. Supreme Court Justice 
Black praised Breakey for his pioneering 
efforts in this field. 

Judge Breakey has a rather unusual back- 
ground of training in the fields of education 
and music, with a master’s degree in history 
and social sciences. He has served in nu- 
merous civic activities and has been cited 
many times for his work with the Boy 
Scouts. 

If the convention of his party is concerned 
about whether or not he would be a vote- 
getter, it need only look at the record in 
Washtenaw County, where Breakey over- 
whelmingly defeated a prominent Ann Ar- 
bor municipal Judge. He is one of the bet- 
ter known circuit judges in Michigan, having 
substituted on the bench in many areas of 
the State. In 1951, he won considerable 
attention as the presiding judge in a charity 
fraud case that at the time was the longest 
trial ever held in Detroit Recorder’s Court. 
He has been honored on several occasions by 
the Michigan Judges Association. 

These are facts which perhaps bear heav- 
fly upon his acceptability as a candidate for 
justice of the Michigan Supreme Court. But 
we like best the citation given him by his 
legal fraternity in 1956, when they honored 
Judge Breakey for “typifying the highest 
qualities of justice and judicial administra- 
tion sought by the legal profession.” In 
his case these were not empty words. 





VFW Gold Medal of Merit Award Goes to 
John Daly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
over the past 18 months we have heard 
a@ great deal of criticism of the television 
industry. This has tended to cause us 
to overlook the many fine services which 
this industry has given to the American 
Public not only in the entertainment 
field but also in the field of public affairs. 

I am therefore pleased to commend the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars for the recog- 
nition which they have given to one of 
the Nation’s best-known and well- 
regarded commentators and newsmen, 
Mr. John Daly, vice president of the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

On August 24, 1960, in Detroit, Mich., 
during the course of the Veterans of 





Foreign Wars’ Gist annual convention, 
Mr. Daly was awarded the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Commander in Chief's 
Gold Medal of Merit for his outstanding 
achievement in the field of newscasting 
by Lewis G. Feldmann, of Hazleton, Pa. 
As Mr. Daly entered the convention hall 
to receive the award, he was given a 
standing ovation by the 10,000 delegates 
present. 

In announcing the award Commander 
Feldmann said: 

For many years now we of the VFW have 
been watching with great interest the efforts 
of Mr. Daly, and have been happy to note the 
great emphasis he has placed on our Na- 
tion’s defense program. ‘There is no question 
that through his efforts we have today a 
far better informed public and hence a more 
secure Nation. 


The Commander in Chief’s Gold 
Medal Merit Award is one of the highest 
the organization can present to any indi- 
vidual. The citation of the award stated 
that it was given to Mr. Daly “in recog- 
nition of his distinguished public serv- 
ice in the field of information, and espe- 
cially for his consistently objective re- 
porting of events affecting the everyday 
lives of the American people.” 





Labor Day 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a Labor Day editorial which 
appeared in the AFL-CIO News, which 
I believe summarizes more eloquently 
than I could the full significance of La- 
bor Day 1960. 


I wish this editorial could be read by 
every American because it spells out so 
succinctly the great contribution that 
organized labor has made to the growth 
of this country. 

The editorial follows: 

LaBor Day 1960 


Over the years American labor has ob- 
served Labor Day as a holiday dedicated to 
the worker, a day on which working people 
can look back over the past with its in- 
justices, its failures and the successes that 
marked the building of the trade union 
movement. 

Trade unionism is the logical result of the 
workers’ desire for security on the job, a de- 
cent standard of living, education, arid equal 
opportunity, dignity and the chance to par- 
ticipate in society as respected citizens. 

On this Labor Day 1960 the labor move- 
ment, in paying homage to the past, re- 
dedicates itself to the basic concepts of jus- 
tice, brotherhood, and equality. In the con- 
tinuing struggle to reach these objectives 
there is no stopping, no resting. As Samuel 
Gompers said 45 years ago, the working peo- 
ple “will never stop in their efforts to ob- 
tain a better life for themselves, for their 
wives, for their children, and for all human- 
ity. The object is to obtain complete social 
justice.” 

In 1960 the problems confronting the trade 
union movement are problems requiring 
political solutions if the objective of com- 





policies, L 
forcement of existing statutes. 

Over the years the basic principles and 
objectives of the trade union movement have 
evolved into a philosophy that holds that 
whenever there is a conflict between human 
rights and property rights labor unquali- 
fiedly supports human rights. 

This philosophy holds also that as long as 
our Government is controlled by the peo- 
ple—and labor knows that free-trade un- 
ions cannot exist under a demo- 
cratic form of government—to fear the par- 
ticipation of government in establishing 
programs to serve all Americans is to fear 
the people. 

Labor does not accept the proposition that 
the welfare of the owners of property is in- 
evitably equivalent to the welfare of the 
Nation. Business prosperity is essential to 
our economy but the soundest basis for 
business prosperity is the prosperity of the 
people as a whole. 

-It is against this background that labor 
is participating in political education and 
political action—programs designed to elect 
to public office candidates who will place 
human rights and the welfare of all Ameri- 
cans at the top of the list, who will dedi- 
cate themselves to the problems of step- 
ping up economic growth so that there will 
be enough jobs and so that America’s pro- 
ductive power will be sustained so that it 
can throw back the Soviet challenge. 

In immediate terms this means the elec- 
tion of Jonn F. KENNEDY and Lrnpon B. 
Jounson to the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States.- 

That’s the challenge of Labor Day 1960. 
That’s the No. 1 job for organized labor, a 
job that must be completed on November 8. 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following message of greeting 
to the Ukrainian Committee of 
America which will be celebrating its 
20th anniversary this fall: 

THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE oF 
AMERICA: FicHTeR AGainst Soviet TYRANNY 

During the Korean, war we in the West 
were shocked to learn of the inhumanity 
perpetrated by the Chinese Communists on 
captured American soldiers. We call this 
horrible action brain’ and were re- 
volted by it. Yet this was not a new tech- 
nique of warfare; men of evil have always 
endeavored to change other men’s minds by 
force, 


The Soviet Union has, from the time 
of its conquest of the 12 non-Russian 
nations, assiduously tried to brainwash 
these heroic peoples. But long years of 
persecution, of terror, of murders and 
tortures and exile have only strength- 
ened the resolve of the people of the 
Ukraine and the othsr captive nations 
not to bow down before their Soviet 
captors and not to surrender their 
spirits. 
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One organization which has done an 


mittee of America. Not only has it re- 
invigorated the tired souls of the subject 
peoples but it has also channeled the 
interest of the free world toward a 
greater appreciation of the sad plight of 
these peoples. In a long enduring cold 
war every possible ally, every possible 
circumstance which can be turned to- 
ward our own good is of inestimable 
value to us. The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America has demon- 
strated time and time again the stra- 
tegic import to our national security of 
these nations and offered stimulating 
ideas on the waging of effective psycho- 
political warfare against the U.S.S.R. 

It is therefore most fitting that I ex- 
press on this occasion my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America and to its mem- 
bership my heartiest commendation for 
their work and best of wishes for the 
future. 





New Challenges and New Opportunities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to include in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a speech made on 
August 25, 1960, before the National 
Student Congress at Minneapolis, Minn., 
by. Charles H. Percy, president of Bell 
& Howell Co., who served as chairman 
of the Republican committee on program 
and progress and as chairman of the 
Republican platform committee: 

New CHALLENGES AND New OPpporTUNITIES 


(An address by Charles H. Percy before the 
National Student Congress (campus lead- 
ers, college editors, college officials), Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 25, 1960) 

When your chairman wrote to me inviting 
me to appear before you this afternoon, his 
kind letter of invitation included this state- 
ment: “We would be interested in the con- 
victions that you hold regarding the role 
that young people can play in facing the 
key questions outlined in the Republican 
platform.” I am most appreciative of this 
opportunity to refer to a document which 
has more than a passing interest for me. I 
believe that the preamble of the Republican 
platform tells something of the nature of 
our times and of the questions which puzzle 
all of us and with the problems which all 
of us face. I would like to quote you a few 
sentences from the preamble: 

“The United States is living in an age of 
profoundest revolution. The lives of men 
and of nations are undergoing such trans- 
formations as history has rarely recorded. 
The birth of new nations, the impact of 
new machines, the threat of new weapons, 
the stirring of new ideas, the ascent into a 
new dimension of the universe—everywhere 
the accent falls on the new.” 

New nations, new machines, new weapons, 
new ideas, new dimensions—everywhere the 
accent is on the new. In all this newness, 
however, there is a thread of the old—as 
there always must be—running through 
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events about us. There is a great deal that 
you and every other individual American 
citizen can do to work for the achievement 
of the basic goal of the Republican plat- 
form—"building a better America.” I want 
to talk about some of the new things, some 
of the new problems, and some of the new 
ideas which confront us, but I would like 
to relate these to some basic principles which 
are old and everlasting. 
NEW NATIONS 


Freedom is the most difficult idea in the 
world to understand. One aspect of the idea 
of freedom, however, is very easy to under- 
stand: The right to be free from the arbi- 
trary and despotic rule of others. It is more 
dificult to understand the other aspect of 
liberty, the duty to govern ourselves. Free 
men rule themselves. Men who do not un- 
derstand their responsibilities and who do 
not accept them cannot be said to be free. 
They become the slaves of anarchy, chaos, 
and uncontrolled passions. 

As new nations come into being and as old 
nations seek new economic, social, and po- 
litical achievements for their people, Amer- 
ica and the free world have a deep obligation 
to provide leadership, to offer assistance, to 
give guidance from our experience, and to be 
constantly on guard to be absolutely certain 
that the foundling nations do not mire in a 
chaos of unrealistic aspirations and fall in 
with the easy delusion that individual free- 
dom can be realized in a captive nation. 

America must join with the mature and 
developed nations in making available re- 
sources and technical aid to the emerging 
nations in such a manner as to assure maxi- 
mum independence and mutual respect. For 
new nations and new problems there must be 


new ideas. One of the oldest ideas in inter- 


national relations is the idea of colonialism. 
We must forever reject vestiges of colonial- 
ism in our relationships with all nations. 
And we must be ever mindful of our own 
heritage, for America was a new idea not so 
many years ago. 

The alternative to bold American steps 
with respect to new and developing nations 
is a continuation of. the expansion of Soviet 
domination and a continued shrinkage of the 
areas of freedom in the world. Russia seeks 
dissolution of American alliances in Western 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
Neutralization of Germany and Japan and 
domination of the Middle East would be fol- 
lowed by subversion in Africa below the Sa- 
hara and by subversion of Latin America. 
We see signs each day of this strategy. As 
the Communists relent in Japan, they pres- 
sure us in Cuba and the Congo. As they 
offer relief in Lebanon, they shell our allies 
off the China coast. As they quiet their de- 
mands on Berlin, they challenge our foreign 
bases. Everywhere the strategy is to squeeze 
and to isolate.- And if they are ultimately 
successful, that part of the earth left to 
American influence will either be so small as 
to constitute grounds for surrender, or as a 
minimum bring about a drastic reduction 
in our economic well being. 

Are we to say that America is not up to 
the demands this situation imposes? Will 
Americah inertia at any time of crisis be 
counted among the deadliest of Soviet weap- 
ons? Or can we say that we will think 
anew and act anew and approach this most 
dreadful of all probabilities with bold and 
forceful action in the tradition of a nation 
which has never yet recoiled from a moral 
responsibility? You and I know the answer. 


NEW MACHINES 


Science and technology have brought us 
further in the past few years than ever be- 
fore in history. It took 5,000 years to move 
from the sailboat to the steamboat. It took 
100 years to progress from the steamboat to 
the airplane. But it took only 40 years to 
move from the air age to the atomic age and 
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but 12 years to progress from the atomic age 
to the space age. The speed of change is ac. 
celerating, and in an important part of these 
vast changes is the change in the modes of 
production. 


Individual human beings work fewer ~ 


hours and produce more goods today than 
in any time in history because of the ma- 
chines and tools which modern technology 
has given us. There are virtually no back 
breaking jobs left in America today. Every 
man and woman has an opportunity for and 
a right to a productive job of dignity with 
rewards that are related to productivity, 
But new problems are created by new ma- 
chines. And these new problems call for 
new ideas and new approaches. 

As machines do the labor of men, men 
must seek higher skills. New training and 
education are required. New employee-em- 
ployer relationships must be developed to en<« 
sure the maximum benefits for both em- 
ployer and employee from the new capital- 
labor ratios. As mass production extends 
and as labor-saving machinery makes lower 
costs and lower prices possible, the con- 
sumption habits of people all over the world 
will change radically and the markets served 
by America will expand. 

NEW WEAPONS 


The most frightening of the new world’s 
new developments is the vast array of new 
weaponry now available to the two most 
powerful nations-on earth. In 1945, when 
the atomic bomb was a toy as compared to 
the weapons we now have, E. B. White said 
“nobody knows which way you turn after 
you have learned how to destroy the world 
in a single night.” This crisis has worsened 
rather than passed since then the require- 
ment for new ideas and new approaches be- 
comes more urgent as each day passes. 

The worst alternative has been described 
by Philip Noel-Baker, Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner. He said this year: “I think it quite like- 
ly that within 10 years the governments will 
not have disarmed. We shall have had a 
nuclear war; we, our children and grand- 
children will all be dead, and the world will 
be spinning a lifeless, radioactive, incin- 
erated globe throughout eternity.” 

I do not believe this to be a certainty, 
nor do you. But we must recognize that 
@ nuclear war could happen and to say that 
it is unthinkable is only to say that we do 
not want to think about it. It is not at all 
inconceivable that there will be men in 
power in the world who will think about 
possible advantages from nuclear war. Look- 
ing ahead 10, 15, or 20 years, it unhappily 
would seem that such a war is possible. 

There must be an alternative. 


America stands ready to negotiate realistic © 


disarmament with adequate safeguards. We 
must seek agreement on nuclear testing. We 
must work toward arms control so universal, 
so well guarded and so effective as to neu- 
tralize the gains in weapons which have been 
made over the past 15 years. We must give 
the human world, the political world, a 
breathing space, a chance to devise new in- 
stitutions and new relationships which will 
provide a new setting for the achievements of 
science. Never before in history has the 
potential lag between man’s scientific 
achievements and man’s political achieve- 
ments been so great. This must be repaired. 
The gap must be closed with whole new con- 
cepts of how men can live together. 
NEW DIMENSIONS 


We have no doubt by now all watched our 
Echo satellite move across the skies, mar- 
veling as all men do at the ntajesty of this 
great achievement. As we have established 
another small but historic speck of influ- 
ence in the universe, we have come to real- 
ize the immensity of the new dimension 
that has been opened, and the relative un- 
importance we occupy as human beings une 
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less we can demonstrate and use the God- 
given reason that we possess. No more dra- 
matic challenge has ever been laid before the 
people of this earth. If our eyes are not now 
lifted, when ever will they be? If our hori- 
zons are not now expanded, can they ever 
be? If our minds are not challenged by 
these vistas, how can we ever come to grips 
with the problems which beset us on this 
planet? 

The great opportunity which space explora- 
tion offers us is not the chance of going to 
the moon, not the possibility of finding life 
on Mars—it is the opportunity to _ a new 
perspective on ourselves. The achievements 
of science will be meaningless if they tell us 
nothing of ourselves. 

If we do not stand humbled by the findings 
in the universe, how can we lay aside our 
petty quarrels and differences on this earth? 

The probing of space offers America and 
Russia and the rest of the world an oppor- 
tunity to rediscover the earth. If we pass by 
this chance because we fail to think anew 
and act anew, we may never have another. 

In all of our talk of the new, we cannot 
bypass the old. Think about some old ideas: 
Freedom is better than slavery, change is in- 
evitable, the individual is more important 
than the state, all men are created equal. 

These are a few of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that we must always hold to. No new 
idea can conflict with these fundamentals, 
No new principle can be valid, lest it is tested 
by these old principles. We meet the de- 
mands of the new by devising new concepts 
based on ancient principles. 

Lincoln said to the Congress and the Na- 
tion: “The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present. The occa- 
sion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise—with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew, and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.” He did not mean to lay 
aside the old which was true and good. He 
meant to shuck off that which was irrelevant 
to the new forces which were at work about 
him. He met the crisis of our Nation by 
breathing new life into old ideas. This is the 
basic challenge to you—the young, the bold, 
the hopeful. 

All across the earth today there is a swell- 
ing tide of revolution. The young are in 
turbulence—dissatisiied with the world 
about them, anxious for change, eager for 
action, crying for leadership, groping for 
answers. In India and Cuba; in Japan and 
Africa; in Italy and Korea, students are re- 
volting against a status quo they did not 
make and do not like. 

There is nothing wrong with a restlessness 
of spirit and striving for change. There is 
nothing wrong with an exercise of exuber- 
ance on behalf of an idea. But there is some- 
thing desperately wrong in parts of a world 
where the brightest young men and women 
plunge their energies into a blind struggle 
against their environment instead of turn- 
ing toward opportunities that can bring 
about more rational and enduring change. 
The meaningful changes over history have 
come from the steadfast labors and abundant 
energies of purposeful and thoughtful men 
who attack problems with reason and who 
work change by the very impact of their 
ideas. 

Young people in every generation have al- 
ways looked anew at the world about them 
and found it wanting. They have always 
looked at the old ideas, rekindling them, giv- 
ing them new meaning and adopting them to 
the context of the times. New vigor comes 
to enduring old ideas from young people. 

Some wonder whether it is really true that 
students and young people in the United 
States and across the world are really con- 
cerned about effecting change and bringing 
about a more orderly and more livable world. 
Do the students merely riot and demonstrate 
and walk in picket lines and gather together 
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to discuss the great questions of our time; 


Not long ago I met a young African on 
an airplane between Chicago and New York 
and we fell to chatting and then discussing 
some of the urgent problems that he and 
his people are f . This was a young 
man of 26 or 27 years of age, and I took 
him to be an exchange graduate student. 
It developed that his own new nation— 
Somaliland—which was to be born 6 days 
after our conversation, had named him Am- 


man going into the councils of world power 
representing a new nation in one of the 
most difficult spots on the face of the earth, 

We talked of the level of economic, social, 
political, cultural, and educational achieve- 
ments among his people and he told me that 
eight—only eight—people out of 3 million in 
Somaliland have a college degree. 

In the new Congo, there are 13 million 
people. Of these, only 17 have a college edu- 
cation. 

America and Americans are already doing 
something about this, There were 48,486 
foreign students from 141 countries and 
areas in the United States during 1959-60. 

But many of these students come here 
totally umprepared for America, for an 
American education and for the great cul- 
ture shock imposed by the vast change from 
their native land to America. They come 
here with great hopes and high ambitions 
and then become lost in complexities all 
about them. They fail and they return un- 
educated or they go home bitter about 
America, their image of her forever tar- 


‘mished. Better selection and screening of 


these students would prevent these trage- 
dies. Better individual care and counseling 
by American students, university adminis- 
trators and faculty members would be a 
great step toward making the American ex- 
perience of the foreign student fruitful and 
rewarding. 

Selection, orientation, guidance: these are 
the required steps for a foreign student 
program of achievement. 

If a student from Iowa wants to go to 
college in Minnesota he must withstand the 
most rigorous screening process—college 
board examination, high school records, 
counselor’s recommendations, physical ex- 
aminations, admission office interviews, let- 
ters of reference and so on and on. Once 
on the campus, he is oriented to the point 
of wondering whether there was every any 
other world before he came to college. Once 
oriented, he is guided and counseled and 
advised by faculty members, counselors, 
guidance experts, fraternity brothers, and 
house mothers, And still some fall, some 
leave, some drift through without accom-~- 
plishment. 

Now, imagine the student from Iran, ac- 
cepted by mail for admission to an American 
college, arriving the day before registration 
and being drawn into the vortex of the 
swirl of activities, requirements, registration 
regulations, and housing rules, He too fre- 
quently becomes lost. Once in school, he is 
too frequently neglected by students, teach- 
ers, and counselors. 

The responsibility of university and college 
administration is to make certain that 
proper screening, selection, and orientation 
take place and to see that the foreign stu- 
dent gets the extra care and attention an in- 
dividual always requires in a strange place. 

The responsibility of the American stu- 
dent extends beyond this, for it is the stu- 
dent who has day-in-and-day-out contact 
with the foreign guest. 

This is a job for individuals in America. 
We must come to the realization that indi- 
vidual freedom relies upon individual 
achievement. Whenever a Congolese stu- 


When we have fully established a foreign 
student program that effectively meets the 
needs of most students coming to this coun- 
try, then we should vigorously work toward 


an expansion of this program. Again the 
responsibility can be yours. Your own col- 


have, Or you may say that you cannot 
afford it, but you can. 

This is the kind of responsibility you are 
asking for when you say to me, “What can 
we, as college students, do to implement the 
principles stated in the Republican platform 
for 1960?” ‘This is the kind of thing that is 


expected of you if you are to make a mature 
contribution now to building the image of 
rekindling the idea of freedom, and 

in the 


America, 
strengthening America’s position 
world. 

In a world where the speed of change 
accelerating, there is little time to adequate 
educate the men and women who will have 
the responsibility of leadership 20 years from 
now. The leaders of the 1980's have all been 
born and are largely educated already. The 
teachers of the leaders of the early 21st 
century are all in school today. Educa- 
tional institutions are the reproductive sys- 
tems of the society. If the reproductive sys- 
tem is to give birth to an ever more en- 
lightened species—if, indeed, we are to have 
& species at ali—then the education offered 
the average American, the average African, 
the average Indian, the average Latin Ameri- 
can must be vastly improved in quantity 
and quality. It will little benefit the Ameri- 
can of the year 2000 to be the best educated 
citizen of the world if all about him is 
ignorance and slavery. 

We have talked about new nations, new 
machines, new weapons, new dimensions and 
we have talked about some old ideas and 
how they can again be fired with meaning if 
we are purposeful and hopeful and bold. 
The world has never known a more frighten- 
ing prospect. Therefore there never has 
been a greater need for courageous men, 

Robert Frost once said “There is nothing 
am afraid of like scared people.” : 

The greatest deeds we are called upon w 
do as a nation demand the unsparing in- 
dividual effort of many millions of citizens, 
A nation is most secure and its future bright~ 
est when its citizens are trained in private 
self-legislation—self-discipline, if you will. 
Men who do not discipline themselves will 
sooner or later fall under the discipline of 
adversity or the discipline of other, sterner 
men, As self-reliance is decreased, self-es- 
teem and resolution are diminished. 

There are concerned people and there are 
thoughtful people, but there must be no 
frightened people here. Your responsibility 
has already begun and you must not shirk 
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against the grain of a free people but pur- 
poses programs, at home and abroad, that 


programs. 

I have brought with me 1,500 copies—one 
for each of you—of the 1960 Republican 
platform entitled “Building a Better Amer- 
ica.” I hope you will read it, study its pro- 
posals, discuss its conclusions. As a result 
I hope that you will better understand why 
I, and many of you, find it exciting to be a 
Republican, why we all find it exciting to be 
Americans, and will concur with the final 
paragraph of this platform when we say: 

“We offer toil and sweat, to ward off blood 
and tears. We advocate an immovable re- 
sistance against every Communist aggression. 
We argue for a military might commensurate 
with our universal tasks. We end by de- 
claring our faith in the Republic and in its 
people, and in the deathless principles of 
right from which it draws its moral force.” 





The San Joaquin County, Calif., Medical 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I would like to in- 
sert in the Recorp today a few remarks 
about what I consider to be one of the 
most progressive, social-minded medical 
societies in the country. It is a society 
in which I have great pride. 

Throughout the United States and 
around the clock physicians are continu- 
ously rendering medical care to those in 
need of their services. Individually, the 
physician's responsibility does not stop 
with rendering medical care to his pa- 
tients. His spare time is taken up with 
continued postgraduate education, active 
participation in civic affairs, and with 
the socioeconomic aspects of medicine. 

The physician’s individual social con- 
science and his desire to adequately re- 
spond to the broad aspects of public 
service to which his profession is dedi- 
cated finds its expression in the policies 
and actions of his local county medical 
society. My county medical society is 
the San Joaquin Medical Society of 
California and covers the counties of 
San Joaquin, Calaveras, and Tuolumne. 

My medical society is not large—at 
least by California standards. Its mem- 
bership is 225 and the society has kept 
growth through the years with the ex- 
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ploding population in that area of Cali- 
fornia. 

In reviewing the accomplishments of 
San Joaquin Medical Society it is im- 
possible to find a program established 
by the society that did not, in a major 
part, stem from public need or desire. 
Dr. C. A. Luckey, president of the so- 
ciety, refers to this public awareness as 
being “patient oriented.” My society 


has an emergency call system which | 


guarantees the availability’ of a physi- 
cian 24 hours a day. It has an estab- 
lished public service committee to which 
patients may bring their grievances. 
The society has a code of cooperation 
with all news media in order to en- 
hance the accurate reporting of all medi- 
cal news. The society is active in mat- 
ters pertaining to school health, encour- 
agement of adequate hospital beds, and 
nurse’s recruitment. It has established 
@ poison control information center in 
an attempt to cut down on the number 
of accidental deaths from poisoning. It 
operates a community blood bank which 
serves 26 hospitals in 5 counties with all 
of their blood needs. 

To continue to recite the various pub- 
lic service activities that have become 
so much a part of county medical socie- 
ties throughout the United States does 
not, however, set my county medical so- 
ciety apart. 

The main reason for my pride in my 
county medical society is its leadership 
in the field of socioeconomic problems 
of medicine, and equating medical care 
to the patient’s ability to pay, and in 
guaranteeing medical care for all re- 
gardless of the patient’s ability to pay. 

All of us are familiar with the tremen- 
dous strides being made by prepaid medi- 
cal care programs in the United States. 
As early as 1952 the San Joaquin County 
Medical Society began a detailed study 
of prepayment and came up with three 
conclusions: 

First. That the local medical profes- 
sion must assume a position of leader- 
ship in the encouragement of prepaid 
medical care programs that are as broad 
as possible in their coverage. 


Second. That the local medical pro- 
fession should sponsor adequate prepaid 
medical care programs agreeing to ac- 
cept adequate fees as full payment there- 
by giving patients the certainty of cov- 
erage and the predictable costs that they 
desire. This sponsorship should be 
available to all service plans, insurance 
carriers, and all other prepaid medical 
care programs including those financed 
by governmental funds. 

Third. That the local medical profes- 
sion must assume responsibility and 
leadership in the area of “quality con- 
trol.” This is done in San Joaquin Coun- 
ty by medically reviewing all claims so 
as to evaluate the type of medical care 
being given and to correct deficiencies 
by education or disciplinary action. 

Realizing these purposes, on March I, 
1954, the physicians of the San Joaquin 
County Medical Society set up a separate 
corporation called the Foundation for 
Medical Care of San Joaquin County. 
Ninety-seven percent of the active phys- 
icians of the medical society are mem- 
bers of the foundation. ‘This corpora- 
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tion is designed specifically to study the 
problems of bringing medical care with- 
in the reach of the population of this 
area, regardless of their ability to pay. 
The standards established by the 
foundation for medical care give volun~ 
tary prepaid medical insurance plans a 
realistic criteria upon which to base their 
policies. It helps to improve the type of 
coverage offered in these policies and, in 
general, raise the standard of prepaid 
medical care contracts. A person seek~- 
ing this type of coverage has, under the 
foundation’s plan, the certainty of cov- 
erage which he so desperately seeks. 

One of our most important foundation 
concepts is based upon the belief that 
most physicians are willing to adjust fees 
downward for people with low incomes. 
The foundation believes that a great deal 
of medicine’s predicament is due to the 
inability of doctor and patient to get to- 
gether on their financial arrangements; 
that is, both are reticent about discuss- 
ing it. Because of this reticence, an ad- 
ministrative mechanism that sets up 
guideposts is needed. The foundation 
has, therefore, established a fee sched- 
ule which represents an accumulation of 
usual fees for this area. By and large, 
these fees represent what is actually 
being charged. Above this schedule, the 
doctors will not go. Any adjusting of 
the schedule is downward. 

At the present time the San Joaquin 
Foundation for Medical Care sponsors 65 
programs underwritten by 14 insurance 
companies and the Blue Shield Plan of 
California. Approximately 20 percent of 
the residents of San Joaquin County are 
covered by these programs. 

One of the newest programs to come 
under foundation sponsorship is one in 
which the foundation has dealt directly 
with the Federal Government in estab- 
lishing a comprehensive prepaid medi- 
cal care plan for employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. My medical society’s 
foundation plan is 1 of 40 different 
health benefit plans approved by the Bu- 
reau of Retirement and Insurance of the 
US. Civil Service Commission under 
Public Law 86-382 signed into effect Sep- 
tember 28, 1959. Sixteen counties in 
California participate in this program 
through the San Joaquin Foundation for 
Medical Care. All of these counties have 
foundations for medical care patterned 
after the parent organization in San 
Joaquin County. Their cooperation 
with the San Joaquin Foundation for 
Medical Care in its contract with the 
Federal Government allows the founda- 
tion’s comprehensive program to be 
available to approximately 80,000 Fed- 
eral employees and their families in the 
16 California counties. Over 3,000 phy- 
sicians and surgeons are now participat- 
ing members of these various founda- 
tions. For the purpose of the record, let 
it be shown that the other California 
counties are San Diego, Orange, River- 
side, San Bernardino, Kern, Tulare, 
Kings, Fresno, Merced, Madera, Stani- 
slaus, Tuolumne, Calaveras, San Joa- 
quin, Santa Clara, and Sonoma. 

More than anyone else, Dr. Donald C. 
Harrington of Stockton is responsible for 
the establishment of the San Joaquin 
Foundation and for its vigorous growth 
during its first years. Dr. Harrington is 
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the president of the San Joaquin Found- 
ation for Medical Care and has been since 
its establishment in 1954. Dr. Harring~ 
ton has been quoted as saying that the 
foundation’s Federal employees contract 
is the most comprehensive prepaid medi- 
cal care program ever offered in the 
great Central Valley of California. The 
foundation’s Federal program operates 
on the service concept and with one or 
two minor exceptions gives complete 
coverage for all physicians’ services. 
Surgery is covered in full as are the 
services of the assistant surgeon, anes- 
thesiologist, radiologist, and pathologist. 

Consultations with all specialties are 
covered without charge to the patient. 

Extensive out-of-hospital coverage is 
provided for each Federal employee en- 
rolled in the program. The program 
stresses early diagnosis as the best pre- 
ventive medicine and covers such items 
as examinations and well-baby visits. 

Before us in this Congress has been 
the difficult problem of providing medi- 
cal care for those in the old-age groups. 
As we conclude this session, it is unre- 
solved, but in my opinion, the next Con- 
gress must present an adequate solu- 
tion to the people. 

I am proud of this forward-looking 
group of physicians who are blazing new 
trails for bringing care to more people, 
for whom the organizational methods of 
yesterday are not good enough but who 
are willing to face and help solve today’s 
problems with initiative, courage, and 
original thinking. They are acutely 
aware of the specific problems of bring- 
ing medical care to our older people 
for which this Congress has sought and is 
seeking an adequate solution. While 
they and I may not entirely agree on 
every issue, I am proud to know we can 
depend on their advice and assistance 
in arriving at a solution to the medical 
care problem that will be equitable to 
all segments of our population. 








Hon. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of intense defense activity and 
progress we tend, perhaps, to emphasize 
the marvelous technological strides we 
make. And this is only right. The mar- 
vels of our space vehicles, the terrific 
capability of our Polaris submarines, the 
power of nuclear armed bombers, all are 
most impressive. 

However, I believe there is something 
even more important than these mate- 
rial things—the people upon whom our 
security rests. No system or weapon is 
any better than the people who are in- 
volved in its direction. Leadership is, 
I believe, the most important ingredient 
of our defense strength. Without 
leadership, dollars and equipment are 
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little more than wasted. It is the people 
involved in our defense effort, and their 
leadership, which weld the total of our 
defense effort into meaningful strength. 

We have this leadership and we can be 
thankful that we do. As an example, I 
commend for your consideration a study 
of our Secretary of Defense, the Honor- 
able Thomas S. Gates, Jr., which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on Sun- 
day, August 21, 1960: 

Secrerary GATES: A Born LISTENER 
(By Richard FPryklund) 

The big, quiet Secretary of Defense sat 
at the conference table doodling. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and their top aides sat around 
the table. One of the chiefs was talking 
persuasively. The Secretary, his head down, 
listened and raised his eyes occasionally 
from the sketch he was making of his home 
in Maine. Then the speaker wound up his 
case. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., 
looked up, broke into a broad smile and 
said: 

“That was a good try, Arleigh. TI used to 
use the same thing myself when I was Sec- 
retary of the Navy. But Charlie Wilson al- 
ways turned me down, and I’m turning you 
down.” 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, laughed too, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff turned to another problem, 

This is just one incident in a working ses- 
sion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but it 
shows how Secretary Gates operates, and it 
explains why he has gained a reputation in 
the Pentagon as the most effective Secre- 
tary of Defense of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

The Gates success story is not only a les- 
son for future Presidents who will be hiring 
Defense Secretaries, but it also is the basis 
for the feeling in Republican circles that Mr. 
Gates should be extended in his job if Mr. 
NIxon wins. 

SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


There are two secrets to the success of 
Mr. Gates. The first is given by the men 
who work under him, the Chiefs of Staff, 
for instance. They say Mr. Gates is effective 
because he is experienced. He has been in 
the Pentagon as Undersecretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Navy, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, and Secretary of Defense for 7 
years. He knows all the questions and ‘most 
of the answers. 

The second secret you can learn from Mr. 
Gates himself. The secret: He’s a listener. 

His friends confirm this. In a meeting 
he makes no effort to be the center of at- 
tention. Unlike Secretary of Defense Wilson, 
whose ebulient personality dominated every 
meeting, Mr. Gates prefers to watch other 
people and listen. 

“It is easier to make decisions after giving 
the interested people a chance to be heard 
and getting educated myself,” Mr. Gates said. 
“Sometimes I can anticipate the argument, 
but I still listen. Usually I learn a good 
many things that are new, however, so I have 
to study the arguments carefully.” 

By giving people a sympathetic and com- 
plete hearing, Mr. Gates believes he puts 
them on his side, and when he must rule 
against them they are not hurt, 


ON MAKING DECISIONS 


No easy problem comes up to the Secre- 
tary. His predecessors often found it im- 
possible to make clear, quick decisions, and 
military men say American defense suffered 
as a result. But Mr. Gates not only makes 
decisions, he makes the disputants like it. 

He has done so well that he could say one 
day last week that “there is only one paper 
left to be decided in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” This was the first time in Pentagon 
history this was true. 
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Furthermore, the Chiefs of Staff do not 
resent his decisions. Air Force leaders, who 
were suspicious of Mr. Gates at first be- 
cause of his Navy background, now say he 
has been fair and reasonable, even when rul- 
ing against Air Force proposals. 

Mr. Gatis says he does not want the job 
of Secretary in another administration, even 
if offered. But he said the same thing once 
before—last January when he was nominated 
for the secretaryship. He said he wanted to 
return: to private life—but that he could not 
in good conscience turn down the President’s 
request. 

When asked how long a man should remain 
Secretary of Defense, he replied: 

“I used to think 3 years was ideal for posi- 
tions of this type. But secretaries in the De- 
partment of Defense find it difficult to resign 
in an election year. So-they should stay 
either for 2 or 4 years. Obviously the better 
choice is 4 years.” 


THOSE WHO OWE SERVICE 


This feeling, plus deep convictions that 
wealthy men owe their country an extended 
period of public service if called, make Pen- 
tagon observers feel he would be a pushover 
for a plea to stay on after January. 

Mr. Gates is a Philadelphia investment 
banker and the son of a banker who gave 
up his career to become a university presi- 
dent without pay. Used to wealth, Mr. Gates 
has no urge to grab for more. But he feels 
he has obligations to his business career 
and to his family, He has spent most of his 
adult life-in Government service—in the 
Navy during the war and in key Pentagon 
jobs afterward. 

He wants to spend more time in that 
Maine home which is so much on his sub- 
conscious mind that he draws it on a yellow 
pad while listening to the arguments that 
beat on him without letup. 

His skill at handling the Nation’s second 
most important job is obvious, but how has 
he affected military policy? 

In general, he has carried out the broad 
policies laid down by the President. And 
he has produced what the President wants. 
A deterrent fighting machine to be pur- 
chased within limits. But he 
is not wedded to any one defense philosophy 
or any static spending figure. He is flexible. 
He says: 

“Continuous review’ is not just a catch 
phrase. So many changes are coming so 
fast and so many technical studies are com- 
ing up, that you can’t-have a fixed program. 
You must continually watch your own prog- 
ress—and the U.S.S.R.'s. 


So if Mr. Nixon came to the White House 
with a reasonable program for more spend- 
ing based on new developments in defense, 
Mr, Gates could work with him. 

But whether Mr. Gates stays on after Jan- 
uary or not, the new administration could 
at least learn from his success story that 
experience and ability to listen and then de- 
cide is what makes an effective Secretary of 
Defense. 








Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
later this year a significant anniversary 
will be celebrated throughout the Na- 
tion—the 20th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. 
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This committee has been a leader in 
the battle against the wiles and insidious 
methods of the Soviets. We in Congress. 
have often turned to this group for in- 
formation and discussion about the cap- 
tive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

I would feel remiss indeed if I did not 
pay my respects to this organization and 
pay sincere tribute to its work these past 
2 decades. The road ahead is difficult 
to see, but we know that with guidance 
from above, the right of every man to 
be free will be guaranteed. 

The way may be long, but we will 
march together toward dignity and 
peace for men everywhere. 





Back to School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months radio stations throughout 
America have launched a very effective 
series of radio editorials dealing with 
problems being faced by our Nation. I 
am very happy to call the attention of 
my colleagues today to a recent editorial 
which was broadcast over radio station 
WIND, an affiliate of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. ‘This editorial, 
entitled “Back to School,” refiects the 
high degree of concern which WIND has 
for the increasing tendency of young- 
sters to drop out of high school. 

I believe WIND has performed a pro- 
found public service in calling attention 
of this problem to the people of my dis- 
trict. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I must 
confess that this editorial relates con- 
ditions which heretofore had not been 
known to myself. 

This editorial reflects the high stand- 
ards of public service which WIND has 
provided to my community and the peo- 
ple of Chicago for many years. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

Back TO SCHOOL 
(By Gordon Davis, general manager, radio 
station WIND, Chicago) 

WIND is embarking on a campaign, a cam- 
paign to urge children to return to school 
this fall. 

If you think all children reenter school in 
September, perhaps we should explain. 

For the hard truth is that all children 
don’t return to school in September. In 
Chicago, half of all children drop out before 
graduating from high school. That’s a pretty 
high percentage—one out of every two. 

Why is this? A combination of reasons, 
not the least of which is the fact that many 
of these students come from homes where 
the parents aren’t interested in the educa- 
tion of their children. To these students, 
books and study and learning are directly 
opposed to everything they experience in 
their own homes. They grow up in a climate 
where education is given little value. 

That's a pretty good reason for not being 
interested in homework and the groping for 
knowledge which is called study. So, since 
their parents couldn’t care less, the children 
leave school. 
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Another big reason they may be slow 
learners, find themselves in the typical over- 
crowded classes of 40 students and thus un- 
able to get the extra attention they need 
from their teachers. So they flunk and find 
themselves in classrooms with children 
younger than they. 

A boy of 17 feels deep shame if his friends 
have gone on ahead of him, and he sits in 
a@ classroom with 15-year-olds. And so, he’s 
apt to quit, and without any Kind of work 
skill 


Only 5 percent of the jobs in this country 
call for unskilled labor. With automation 
rising, this figure will soon be cut in half. 

Thus, these schoolchildren, completely 
without work skills, will be in worse trouble 
in the future than they could possibly 
realize today. 

And so WIND hopes to persuade potential 
dropouts that they need a skill, a profession, 
more education, in order to make a good 
living in the future. We hope somehow to 
cut down on the thousands of youths who 
may become drifters and delinquents. They 
must demand more of themselves than that. 





The Difference Between an American and 
a Satellite Worker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach Labor Day 1960 it might be well 
for us to consider the position of the 
American laborer as compared to the 
laborers of the satellite nations. Mr. 
John C. Sciranka of Passaic, N.J., has 
prepared an article on this subject which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the aforementioned 
article: 

Tue DirrERENCE BETWEEN AN AMERICAN AND 
A SATELLITE WoORKER—AMERICA OFFERED 
LAND TO IMMIGRANTS—COMMUNISTS ARE 
TAKING PEOPLES’ LAND 

(By John C. Sciranka) 


This 1960 Labor Day brings to our minds 
the words of President U. S. Grant, who said 
that anything we have here and in other 
countries, came from the labors of a worker, 
who is an author of all greatness and wealth. 
Without labor we would not have the Gov- 
ernment, the leading class nor any worth- 
while thing to leave to posterity. 

According to the teachings of men of 
faith: Christ honored labor as a carpenter 
from Nazareth and said that the “laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” 

It is to the labor and the laboring class 
that man owes everything of exchangeable 
value. Labor is the talisman that has raised 
men from the condition of a savage; that 
has changed the deserts and forests into cul- 
tivated fields, that has covered the earth with 
cities, oceans with ships, and the skies with 
airplanes and missiles; that has given us 
plenty of comfort and. elegance instead of 
waste, misery and barbarism, such as com- 
munism introduced. 

It is an established fact that hard workers 
are usually honest, for industry lifts them 
above temptation. 

What the people want is a purpose in life 
and not just a talent. They do not need 
force as much as they need will and oppor- 
tunity. The other will come to them nat- 
urally, as proven by the immigrants who 
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came to these shores during the past cen- 
turies from various countries, many of which 
are enslaved by the Communists. They had 
the will and America gave them the oppor- 
tunity. Now, the hidden talents they had 
are shown in their children and grandchil- 
dren, as stated by the eminent American 
anthropologist of Czech origin, the late Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, curator of the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D.C., also a re- 
nowned scientist and humanitarian: “How 
often myself have I seen droves of immi- 
grants from Slovakia, Hungary, Italy, being 
taken at Castle Garden by padrones or 
agents, led like a flock through the gloomy 
downtown New York and over the ferry to 
Hoboken, where trains of old cars were wait- 
ing to carry them directly to the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields and factories.” Professor 
Hrdlicka describes the hardships of the first 
immigrants. Yet they flocked to America for 
they learned “that every male child and a 
member of a family would be given 160 acres 
of good ground in America for nothing or 
for nominal payment.” Professor Hrdlicka 
continued with his observation that “they 
just trembled with eagerness to come and 
avail themselves of that great boon. It was 
this that brought hordes of immigrants, and 
immigrants of desirable class, to America; 
and these immigrants finding the lands, set- 
tling upon them, giving them their whole 
life and energy, and building on them new 
and better homes than they ever had, be- 
came regardless of nationality the best, the 
strongest, the stanchest Americans.” 

Now, what do we find in comparison in the 
satellite countries overridden by the Com- 
munists? I write especially about Slovakia, 
where my family still had small holdings to 
perpetuate the Slovakian heritage and to re- 
mind it of their native soil. This land kept 
by some families from generation to genera- 
tion for centuries, is taken away from them 
by the Reds. The land, which was their 
great pride and desire and drove hundreds 
of thousands of those who did not own it 
to America to acquire it here or make money 
enough and purchase it there, is being taken 
away from them by the so-called people’s 
Communist state. Unfortunately, our neigh- 
bors in Cuba are being lured to accept the 
wonderful land reform system from Czecho- 
slovakia. Experts are being sent to Cuba 
to teach the Cubans how to develop the 
“druzstva,” which are kolhozes and which 
the people of Slovakia despise. American 
Slovaks, who visit their native Slovakia re- 
turn disappointed and with heavy hearts 
over the intolerable labor conditions. Every- 
one is forced to work for the state, which 
is supplying food and ammunition at the 
command of Moscow even to African natives 
to lure them into communistic slavery and 
to fight for the peoples’ democracy. The 
people of Slovakia and other satellite coun- 
tries are forced to supply this even if they 
are short of bread themselves. 

While for centuries the people of Slovakia 
and other Slav countries clung to their na- 
tive soil and gladly suffered and fought for 
it, today and in the future they have nothing 
to fight for. This, we think, will spell death 
to communism. 

On this 1960 American Labor Day we are 
aware of the suffering of labor in the satel- 
lite countries and pledge them our support. 
We remind and console the suffering people 
that Communists forget what the great 
American anthropologist, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
who was born and raised on the Bohemian 
soil and who knew both the Old and the 
New World, stated recalling that if we read 
the Byzantine histories about the invasion 
of the Balkans by the Slavs we will find 
them to complain that the newcomers, as 
they penetrated into the Balkans, attached 
themselves like crabs or ticks to the soil and 
it was hence impossible to dislodge them. 
Professor Hrdlicka warns the world that “the 
Slavs were not warriors; they were agricul- 
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turists; they attached themselves to the soil; 
the country became their country; there 
they stayed on the land and there they are 
today.” 

The reason the late President Thomas G. 
Masaryk won fame in the first years of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia was because he 
. introduced land reform to benefit the peas- 
ants and which, unfortunately, later become 
&@ political football aimed especially against 
the church properties. The Slavs love their 
land and it was the first bait of the Commu- 
nists to parcel the land of the Russian aristo- 
crats. Now the land is being confiscated and 
no one cares to look after it, as the visitors to 
Slovakia describe. “Let the state take care 
of it,” and the state is too busy aiding rev- 
olutions in various countries, including our 
neighboring Cuba, where Castro is expected 
to visit Czechoslovakia soon and where his 
brother Raul studied the Communist ideol- 
ogy and warfare in the Prague Communist 
schools. 

Since the new immigrants found land 
plentiful in the free and democratic Amer- 
ica and an opportunity to own a better home, 
which many of them did not have in their 
native country, the cultural contributions of 
these immigrants, as Dr. Hrdlicka predicted, 
are being manifested and they will continue 
to manifest in the further questions, where 
conditions be propitiuous. As Dr. Hrdlicka 
stated: “They are heredities of the soul and 
as such are not lost, even if for a time sub- 
merged by rude necessities.” The Commu- 
nists are trying to kill a soul of the Slav 
people, forgetting that the great Jan Kollar, 
archpriest of Pan-Slavism, stated: “When 
you call on a Slav, a man answers.” Yes, a 
man and not a beast and not his brother’s 
exploiter. The people of the Slav countries 
believe the genius begins great work but 
labor alone finishes them. Also that next 
to faith in God is faith in labor. 





Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
fall, the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America will mark the 20th anni- 
versary of its founding. I ask my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
to join with me in extending greetings to 
the committee and to its chairman, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky. 

Many members of this organization 
reside in my district and I have had op- 
portunity to observe their efforts. ‘These 
Americans, knowledgeable in Soviet 
matters, have served our Nation by ad- 
vancing the cause of the capitive na- 
tions, by informing our fellow citizens 
about the struggles for independence of 
the dozen captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. by exposing the myths 
about Soviet unity and by proposing 
courses of action to counteract Soviet 
propaganda. 

The people of the Ukraine have long 
suffered political and religious persecu- 
tion. They have been deprived of the 
freedom for which they long fought. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and the 244 million Americans 
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of Ukrainian ancestry, will not rest until 
freedom has been restored. 

That spirit must be continually re<- 
kindled. Enlightened concern for hu- 
man dignity is paramount with all of us. 

I salute the committee for its 20 years 
of dedication and service. 





Income Tax Deductions for Tuition 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 22, 1960, I introduced E.R. 13072, 
a bill which would provide a deduction 
of not more than $600 for tuition paid for 
each dependent for educational pur- 
poses. The legislation is in furtherance 
of Federal aid to education. Although it 
is not a direct Federal grant, it would 
assist the taxpayer by allowing $600 tui- 
tion costs to be tax free. ‘This allowance 
will benefit many families and students 
who have found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to pursue further education in face 
of the increasing costs of colleges and 
universities. 

An article dated March 6, 1960, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch sets forth the 
fight by the citizens for educational free- 
dom to obtain US. tuition grants and 
presents an answer to a possible objec- 
tion to my proposal. A copy of the 
article follows: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 6, 
1960 





Group WAGING CONGRESS DRIvE ror AID TO 
Privates SCHOOL jPUPILS——ORGANIZATION 
Serxs US. Turrion Grants, Says SEPARA- 
TION OF CHURCH AND STaTE WovuLD Not BE 
VIOLATED - 


A campaign to win congressional approval 
of a plan whereby parents of children at- 


tending private and parochial schools would . 


receive tuition grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being waged by a St. Louis or- 
ganization. 

The group, known as Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom, says that separation of 
church and state would not be violated under 
such a plan. 

The organization believes that parents 
have a claim against Government for a fair 
share of tax-provided educational benefits. 

“When Government fulfills its obligations 
to parents of independent school children 
by giving them direct grants to pay tuition 
charges, it neither aids nor supports the 
school of their choice,” James P. Bick, presi- 
dent of the group, said. 

“It aids only the students and their 
parents,” he added. 

Bick, a sales representative for the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp. here, said the 
organization has about 1,300 members na- 
tionally, of which about 300 are in St. Louis. 

When the Government provided tuition 
grants to veterans who attended 474 Protest- 
ant, 265 Catholic, and 5 Jewish institutions 
of higher learning, Bick continued, it did not 
aid or support these schools. 

The distinction between aid to the student 
and his parents and aid to the school is 
“good constitutional law,” Bick said. 


parents to control the education of their 
children, Bick asserted. 

“It is using economic pressure to compel 
them to send their children to State-con- 
trolled schools,” he added, 

Letters and petitions have been sent by 
members of the group to Congressmen. 

The group objects 
of an aid bill passed last month by the 
Senate whereby the Federal Government 
would make an allotment to each State on 
the basis of the number of school age chil- 
dren within its borders. Only public schools 
would receive the aid, however. 

This provision, the group stated in one let- 
ter, “discriminates against more than 5 mil- 
lion American children who attend nonpublic 
schools by denying them any share in the 
educatonal benefits to be- provded out of 
Federal funds.” 

In another letter, the group said, “the 
parents of children who attend independent 
schools must bear the tax burden of this 
legislation and yet they receive none of its 
benefits.” * 

“They are discriminated against because 
they have exercised their constitutional right 
of choice in education. This means that you 
are also penalizing freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion.” 





The Honorable William E. Hess, the Hon- 
orable A. D. Baumhart, Jr., the Hon- 
orable John E. Henderson 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
have a few minutes to pay tribute to 
our three distinguished colleagues, BILu 
Hess, DAvE BAUMHART, and JACK HENDER- 
son, who are retiring from the Congress. 
Delighted as I am to have this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words, it is not with- 
out a deeper feeling of such sadness and 
regret at losing from our daily midst 
three wonderful friends. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representa- 
tives will suffer a serious loss in their 
retirement. Not only -their respective 
congressional districts, but all America 
will lose valuable public servants, men 
whose dedication to their country’s wel- 
fare has always been foremost. The 
plaudits that one could say about any 
one of these fine gentlemen would fill 
many pages of this REcorp. Each pos- 
sesses Many wonderful attributes and 
exemplary qualities that words cannot 
adequately describe. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are proud of our Ohio 
Republican delegation in the 
It possesses an esprit de corps of which 
we are all justly proud. Our delegation 
meetings are punctuated with good- 
hearted joking and raillery. We have a 
motto in our delegation, “When you’ve 
got a man down, kick him.” We have 
all had our share of kicks and will miss 
having these three distinguished Con- 
gressmen around to be the recipients of 
our motto, but wish them Godspeed and 
the best of luck in their future en- 
deavors. 





South Bend Tribune Calls for Action on 
Freedom of Information Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following excellent editorial 
entitled, “Let’s See Some Action,” from 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of Au- 
gust 28, 1960. The editorial urges pas- 
sage of the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, the 
Honorable Tuomas C. HenntNes, Jr., to 
provide for a wider degree of dissemina- 
tion of Government information to the 
American people. 

The editorial follows: 

Let’s See Some ACTION 


Disturbed by the manner in which Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats for years have denied 
information to which the public is entitled, 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
has been trying to break down the door of 
secrecy. 

To this end the chairman of the freedom 
of information committee of the AS.NE. 
last May asked the leading candidates for 
President: “What position would you, as 
President, take on the people’s right to all 
information (except military secrets) about 
their Government?” 

The answers which the committee chair- 
man, Eugene S. Pulliam, managing editor 
of the Indianapolis News, received from the 
two men who were nominated by the two 
major parties, are worth noting. 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon’s reply: 
“The only justification for classifying infor- 
mation—top secret, confidential or whatever 
the classification may be—is for the security 
of the Nation, not for the security of the 
administration which may be in power at 
the moment. I recognize that it is a prob- 
lem to keep Government bureaus from hid- 
ing information under the guise of security. 
Vigorous steps should be taken to avoid 
this.” 

Senator JoHNn F. KENNEDY’s reply was: 
“Within the rather narrow limits of na- 
tional security the people of the United 
States are entitled to the fullest information 
about their Government—and the President 
must see, that they receive it. The goal of 
our Government is the widest possible dis- 
semination of information to all the Ameri- 
can people.” 

In the Senate 





Committee is a 


bill introduced by Senator THomas C. HEN- 
NINGS, Jr., Democrat, of Missouri, clarifying 
the statutes co’ 
Government information. 


the withholding of 
It would amend 
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a section of existing law to make it clear 
that the section, often cited erroneously as 

for withholding information, is 
designed to make information available to 
the public. 

The Hennings bill is not excessive. It 
does not require disclosure of information 
specifically exémpt from disclosure by stat- 
ute, that must be kept secret in the interest 
of national security, that was submitted in 
confidence or is of such nature that dis- 
closure would be unwarranted invasion of 
personal privacy. 

It would outlaw secrecy for the purpose of 
concealing waste, inefficiency, and blunders. 

The Hennings bill is a good move toward 
breaking down walls of secrecy that should 
be smashed in the public interest. 

Both Vice President Nrxon and Senator 
KENNEDY should use their great influence 
within their own parties to press for pas- 
sage of the Hennings bill. They have a 
chance right now to make good on their 
statements to the Freedom of Information 
Committee of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 





Usher L. Burdick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Sevtember 1, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the death of our former 
House colleague, Usher L. Burdick, the 
Nation has lost one of its most colorful 
and brilliant statesmen. 

It was my good fortune to be associ- 
ated with him on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee after I was 
elected to the 8lst Congress. Although 
we carried different party labels, our 
votes were much the same. ; 

On the House floor, Mr. Burdick, with 
his ready wit and courage, always at- 
tracted attention when he rose to speak. 
He always had something important to 
say. All were eager to listen. 

His service to his State and Nation won 
for him admiration and respect of all 
who knew him. Politically he was pro- 
gressive and liberal. 

He successfully opposed conservative 
opposition in his own party... His name 
in North Dakota is a byword. He wasa 
fighter for the farmer and for the com- 
mon folks of the Nation. 

The election of his son, QUENTIN, as a 
Democrat to the U.S. Senate from North 
Dakota, can be attributed to a great ex- 
tent to the popularity of Usher Burdick’s 
name in North Dakota. 

QUENTIN has already indicated that he 
is a chip off the old block. His short 
but splendid record in the House and his 
successful campaign for the U.S. Senate 
gives promise of a successful career in 
public service. 

Usher’s daughter, a talented woman of 
strong character, is the wife of the Hon- 
orable Rosert W. LEVERING, a Demo- 
cratic Representative from Ohio. 

To all members of the Burdick family I 
wish to express deepest sympathy on 
their great loss. 
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Equal Opportunity for Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
controversy and discussion over civil 
rights that has taken place in recent 
years, I believe that John Q. Public has 
tended to identify civil rights with racial 
equality alone. He has thought of civil 
rights in terms of school desegregation, 
lunch counter “‘sit-ins,” bus boycotts and 
the like. While all this has certainly 
been true, it would be a.great mistake 
indeed to exclude from the concept of 
civil rights the many other areas that 
fall within the much broader connota- 
tion of that term. For in addition to 
discrimination based upon color, there 
is also prevalent discrimination based 
upon race, religion and national origin. 
Furthermore, discrimination rears its 
ugly head in many different areas of 
everyday life: In voting, in education, at 
lunch counters, in housing, in the admin- 
istration of justice, in employment. It 
is this last area, employment, with which 
I wish to concern myself today. Equal 
opportunity for employment—an oppor- 
tunity open to all citizens—is not widely 
enough recognized as the true civil rights 
issue that it actually is. If anything, 
Mr. Speaker, this is an even more press- 
ing aspect of civil rights than what is 
at stake in the lunch counter “sit-ins,” 
because discrimination in the area of 
employment directly affects the ability 
of a man to support himself and feed 
and clothe his family. Discrimination in 
employment can deny a man the oppor- 
tunity—and thus the right—to live 
among his fellow men in a manner com- 
mensurate with simple human dignity. 
Few issues, therefore, reach to a more 
fundamental level than the question of 
discrimination in employment and the 
opportunity therefor. 

In addition to the discriminatory con- 
siderations of race, color, religion and 
national origin, discrimination in em- 
ployment is often based also on age and 
sex. As the 1960 Democratic Party plat- 
form points out: “Unemployment strikes 
hardest at workers over 40, minority 
groups, young people and women. We 
will not achieve full employment until 
prejudice against these workers is 
wiped out.” This is indeed a sad com- 
mentary on the current temper of our 
society, but it is nonetheless true. And 
it must be corrected and eliminated en- 
tirely and permanently from our great 
Nation. 

Qne may ask, how this is to be done. 
The answer is spiritual, moral and in- 
tellectual honesty in facing the problem 
squarely and acting in a bold and posi- 
tive fashion within the framework of 
our Constitution and our inherent be- 
lief in the equality of all men. This is 
how it is to be done—not by talk but by 
action; not with bitterness but with con- 
viction in the right of what must be 
done; not with contempt or disregard for 
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the traditions and sentiments of some of 
our fellow citizens but with dedication 
and adherence to the broader principles 
for which this whole Nation stands. 

The Democratic platform for 1960 is 
poignantly entitled “The Rights of Man.” 
Time and again it takes full cognizance 
of the importance of the right to equal 
opportunity for employment. The Civil 
Rights plank of that platform states 
specifically: 

The new Democratic administration will 
support Federal legislation estahlishing a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission to 
secure effectively for everyone the right to 
equal opportunity for employment. 


Here is concrete evidence that the 
Democratic Party plans to take action 
and not merely to deal with this prob- 
lem in forensic platitudes. It is this type 
of clear thinking and positive action that 
has time and time again over the years 
made me proud to be a Democrat and I 
would only hope that I shall be able to 
transmit this pride and the reasons for 
it to the many, wonderful John Q. Pub- 
lics I am privileged to represent. 








Hon. Carl Durham 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sincere regret that I have learned that 
our colleague and my friend, the Hon- 
orable Cart DuruHaM, has decided to re- 
tire from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DurHAM and I came to the Con- 
gress together in 1939. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. DurHAM was 
assigned to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which I was also a member. 
We continued on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs until the establishment of 
the Committee on Armed Services in 
1947. 

We have both continued to serve side 
by side on the Committee on Armed 
Services until the present time. 

In addition, for a period of 10 years I 
served with Mr. DurHAM on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
he has had the distinction of serving as 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, 

It has been my privilege, therefore, to 
have been intimately associated with this 
distinguished American throughout his 
career in the Congress of the United 
States. 

During his congressional service, Mr. 
DvurHaAM has been closely connected with 
all phases of national defense policies. 
But in all of his legislative assignments 
and responsibilities, he has been a faith- 
ful Member who has discharged his du- 
ties wisely, faithfully, and consistently. 

As chairman of important subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, he has done much to promote and 
assure the security of our Nation and 
the free world. 

Mr. DurHAmM stands out in the Con- 
gress of the United States as the lead- 
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ing authority on the stockpiling of vital 


and strategic materials so essential to 


our security. His foresight in this im- 


portant area of national defense has. 


contributed greatly to our security posi- 
tion. 
My best wishes for happiness and con- 
distinguished 





tentment go with this , soft 
spoken, wise American as he leaves this 
body to go into retirement. 

Milk Marketing Order No. 27 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernor’s milk committee in New Jersey 
met on Wednesday, August 27, 1960, to 
provide an opportunity for the Lehigh 
Valley Milk Cooperative to presents its 
position in the suit that it has instituted 
against the compensatory payment pro- 
vision of milk marketing order 27. 

After a full discussion, the members of 
the committee unanimously reaffirmed 
the statement that had been issued on 
July 18, 1960. At the same time the 
committee indicated that they would not 
oppose reconsideration at a hearing of 
any details of the compensatory pay- 
ment provision now in force, provided 
the stability of the market was protected. 

I place this in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp because of the vital interest of thou- 
sands of New Jersey and New York pro- 
ducers in milk marketing order No. 27. 

The statement of July 18, 1960 follows: 

GOVERNOR’s MILK COMMITTEE, 
Princeton, N.J., July 18, 1960. 
Hon. PHILLIP ALAMPT, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Director Piroyp R. HorrmMan, 
Office of Milk Industry: 

The Governor's milk committee met on 
July 18, 1960, to discuss the Lehigh Valley- 
Suncrest case and I was directed to express 
to you the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee. 

Following World War II, the north Jersey 
milk markets started to deteriorate. Even 
though State control was in effect, New Jer- 
sey producers supplied only about half the 
needed milk. Buyers of out-of-State milk 
while selling in markets which guaranteed 
them minimum wholesale and retail prices, 
were able to supply their needs with IC or 
unregulated milk at prices far below New 
Jersey class I. New Jersey buyers to protect 
themselves from the competition and to 
reap some of these enormous profits, found 
out-of-State supplies to meet larger and 
larger amounts of their class I needs and 
paid surplus prices to New Jersey. producers 
for the milk replaced. The market became 
steadily more demoralized; homeless milk 
Was common and milk strikes developed. 

To solve this problem, New Jersey pro- 
ducers sought a separate order for north 
Jersey. New York producers sought to bring 
north Jersey in to order 27. In 1952, a hear- 
ing was called without the consent or co- 
operation of New Jersey producers in an at- 
tempt to force New Jersey producers into 
order 27 without just concern for their 
special problems. This hearing ended in a 
stalemate. There followed the study by the 
so-called Case committee during 1953 which 
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ing this time it was conservatively esti- 
mated that the producers supplying the 
north Jersey market were losing $65,000 in 
a day which alone represented some $20 
million a year. 

During the month of January 1957, a com- 
Promise was arrived at among the pro- 
ducers, each side making very significant 
concessions; the hearing was ended and the 
new order became effective July 1, 1957. 

There can be no question that it has re- 
stored order to the market, with few ex- 
ceptions improved producer returns and 
worked far better than any of us dared hope. 

It is our certain conviction that if the 
Lehigh Valley-Suncrest case is lost by the 
government, the order as now constituted 
will fall apart. There is no way known to 
any economist or lawyer to operate so large 
@ market pool without compensatory pay~ 
ments. 

We consider entirely specious the agree- 
ment that these two plants are unique and 
that exemptions granted them could not be 
applied to other plants. We are certain that 
it would be only a matter of months before 
other plants would find ways to take advan- 
tage of the exception and the market would 
be flooded with unregulated milk. 

We are well aware that the producer mem- 
bers of the Lehigh Valley Cooperative feel 
that they are unjustly penalized by having 
to pay into the pool the compensatory pay- 
ments covering their New Jersey sales. We 
only remind them that they choose to sell 
in the New Jersey market where the State 
controls the wholesale and retail price of 
processed milk and where all producers who 
supply the market are regulated by order 
27. They can escape compensatory payments 
on the New Jersey sales if they will become 
totally regulated by the pool. This they 
choose not to do. It is obviously very unfair 
for them to ask to compete against fellow 
farmers and handlers who accept regulation 
in order to preserve their markets and main- 
tain an orderly supply of milk for millions of 
consumers. It is particularly unfair for 
them to expect to do this when in so doing 
they would destroy all that thousands of 
New Jersey and New York producers have 
accomplished in building a sound equitable 
order. The very existence of the milk pro- 
duction industry in North Jersey is at stake 
and we do not feel that in in justice this 
should be sacrificed to guarantee extra 
profits-to a few dairymen on about 5 per- 
cent of their entire output. 

Might we urge both of you to do all in 
your power to see that order 27 is not 
destroyed. 

Liorp B, Wescott, 
Chairman, Governor’s Milk Committee. 





Hon. Wint Smith 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of years ago the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Smirrx] was my football 
coach and I have known him for many 
years. 
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his colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in wishing he and Mrs. Smith a grand 
and glorious future. 





Freedom Academy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. I am gratified that 
the Senate has passed S. 1689 which I 
believe potentially is a potent weapon 
against world communism. This bill, 
better known as the Freedom Academy 
bill, is identical to the bill I intro- 
duced, H.R. 13227, which would create a 
Freedom Commission for the develop- 
ment of the science needed to counter- 
act the world Communist conspiracy and 
for training leaders necessary for total 
political war. 

I intend to introduce this bill again in 
the 87th Congress and to work for its 
passage because I believe that in our con- 
stant battle against communism this 
academy will be one of our greatest 
weapons. 

The cold war is political war, and the 
Soviets accept it as a total war to be won 
with all resources at their command. 
Russia had trained tens of thousands in 
specialized institutions to wage its ideo- 
logical and political warfare against the 
free peoples of the earth. 

America and the free nations are up 
against an enemy who has mastered 
social, political, ideological, psychologi- 
cal, and economic warfare. This enemy 
has used these tools to infiltrate rear 
areas of our military defenses and to 
sway the uncertain and timid to his side. 

At our doorstep, less than 100 miles 
from our shores, the Communists have 
captured a popular revolution in a Cath- 
olic country. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Cubans followed Fidel Castro 
on his victory march into Havana, but 
instead of a freedom from tyranny it is 
now under the thumb of a Communist 
minority. This country, once friendly 
to America, is the staging area for Com- 
munist expansion into Latin America. 

This: is but one of the problems we 
face in the cold war today because our 
enemy has professionals pitted against 
our irregulars. By passage of S. 1689, 
we could have taken a step forward 
toward overcoming our deficiencies. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Honorable WaLtEr H. 
Jupp, of Minnesota, in his keynote speech 
at the Republican Convention said we 
have a good strategy for holding, but we 
cannot hope to win in the end by just 
holding. We must develop a strategy 
for victory. 

Vice President Ricnarp M. Nrxon elab- 
orated on this theme in his acceptance 
speech when he said: 

The Communists proclaim over and over 
again that their aim is the victory of com- 
munism throughout the world. It is not 
enough for us to reply that our aim is to 
contain communism, to defend the free 
world against communism, to hold the line 
against communism; the only answer to a 
strategy of victory for the Communist world 
is a strategy of victory for the free world. 


The gentleman from Minnesota and 
the Vice President have. ably stated the 
course we must follow to survive. Both 
have given considerable support in time 
and energy to the Freedom Academy 
bill, a concept which provides the frame- 
work fer building the strategy for victory. 

I consider the bill to be one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
came before the 86th Congress. Mr. 
Speaker, I am hopeful that in the 87th 
Congress both the House and the Senate 
will act on this measure and enact it 
into law so that we will have available 
what could prove to be the deciding 
factor in who will win the cold war. 





Proposed Amendments to the Mine Safety 
Law 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much the objection of the gentle- 
man from Ohio to the consideration of 
this legislation. I had hoped to come 
into the well of the House to plead the 
cause of one-quarter million miners who 
labor in underground darkness in order 
that we, of this Nation and of the world, 
might have light. 

The proposed amendments to the mine 
safety law contained in S. 743 happen 
to be Republican proposals, approved in 
the other Body at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator Cooper of Kentucky, which propos- 
als are understood to be a compromise 
between the large and small coal opera- 
tors on the extent to which we would 
remove the exemption in the present law 
effecting mines employing less than 15 
men and apply this exemption to mines 
employing 7 men, or less. 

S. 743 passed almost unanimously in 
the Senate. It was approved on a 29-to- 
1 vote in the House Labor Committee 
and certified to the Rules Committee. 
No rule was granted by this committee. 

The legislation is predicated for the 
need of throwing greater safeguards 
around the 35,000 miners employed in 
these small mines. 

The mine safety law passed in 1953 
has resulted in reduction of one-half the 
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fatalities and crippling injuries that took 
place in the industry ‘prior to the ap- 
proval of the mine safety law. At pres- 
ent, fatalities and injuries in the larger 
mines, subject to Federal inspection, are 
1.08 fatality or injury to every million 
tons of coal mined; while in the small 
mines, employing less than 15 men, fa- 
tality or injury is 2.80 for 1 million tons 
of coal mined. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this addi- 
tional authority granted the Federal 
mine inspectors may cost operators of 
these small mines an extra outlay cover- 
ing the installation of proper safety de- 
vices but I also submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
you cannot measure the matter of 
safety in dollars and cents involved in 
making these changes to insure greater 
safety. 

The gentleman making the objection 
to the amendments represents a District 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. He has 
no miners in his District. He does have 
a handful of small operators carrying 
on mining activities in the bordering 
State of Kentucky. 

The gentleman would put a dollar sign 
on this proposal in order to protect the 
profits of these operators at the expense 
of the lives and health of the miners 
working under unsafe conditions im- 
posed by the operators. 

If the gentleman of Ohio takes advan- 
tage of a technicality in the House pro- 
cedure, he must accept full responsibil- 
ity for himself and his political party in 
blocking legislation needed to afford the 
same degree of safety that other miners 
enjoy in the mines presently under Fed- 
eral inspection. 





South Korean Government Attempts To 
Drain Our National Treasury Farther 
by Ridiculous Demand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege of inserting my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, granted all 
Members of the Congress. following ad- 
journment, I wish to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an unusual situation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my observa- 
tion throughout a long and active life 
that friendships based on pecuniary con- 
siderations are never lasting friendships. 

The press today, Friday, August 31, 
1960, brings the news that the South 
Korean Government is demanding a 
total of $4.1 billion which they claim is 
due them for ground rentals and build- 
ing rentals during the period of occupa- 
tion by American forces from 1950 to the 
present date. 

The Korean officials must have had 
some encouragement from our military 
or State Department officials that would 
lead them to file such an outrageous and 
unreasonable bill. 
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I know of no way they could get any 
part of this settlement, arrived at with- 
out consent of the Congress, and I shall 
make it my business in the 87th Con- 
gress to uphold any further drain of our 
National Treasury by these economic 
bandits. 





Treasury Use of Advance Refunding 
Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to recent use by the Treasury of au- 
thority granted under legislation passed 
in September 1959. 

The Members will recall that H.R. 
9035, which became law as Public Law 
86-346, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate certain exchanges 
of Government securities, referred to as 
“advance refundings,” as nontaxable ex- 
changes. There were only seven votes 
cast against H.R. 9035 on passage, 

The first use by the Treasury of this 
authority under Public Law 86-346 was 
to permit exchanges of the accrual-type 
series E savings bonds for the series H 
bonds, which pay interest semiannually, 
with postponement of the income tax due 
on the accrued E-bond interest until 
final cashing or maturity of the H- 
bonds. Such exchanges are especially 
attractive to our retired citizens who 
are desirous of obtaining current interest 
income rather than a lump payment at 
maturity. Between January 1, when 
such exchanges were first authorized, 
until August 25, the shifts from E- to 
H-bonds totaled $231 million. 

With respect to marketable securi- 
ties, the Treasury’s first use of the new 
authority was last June, when almost 
$4 billion of a topheavy $11 billion bond 
issue coming due in November 1961 was 
shifted to 1964 and 1968. This operation 
has somewhat reduced the problems in- 
volved in handling the maturity issue in 
November 1961. Moreover, the June 
operation clearly demonstrated that ad- 
vance refunding can be a useful debt 
management technique. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this matter to 
the attention of the House because of 
the crucial importance of sound debt 
Management in our economy. Unless 
our debt is managed in a sound manner, 
we will severely complicate the problem 
of achieving a maximum sustained rate 
of economic growth and preventing a 
rise in the cost of living. Moreover, debt 
management, along with sound fiscal 
and monetary policies, is part of the 
framework of domestic financial policies 
that must support a U.S. dollar in which 
people both at home and abroad will 
have confidence. 

Advance refunding, which the Con- 
gress approved last year by passage of 
H.R. 9035, is a highly technical subject. 
However, informed students of debt 
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management agree that our public debt 
is today too short in maturity, and they 
also agree that advance refunding is a 
promising technique for achieving some 
lengthening of the debt, 

The fact that the marketable debt is 
too short in maturity is indicated by the 
heavy proportion of short-term maturi- 
ties—almost 80 percent come due within 
5 years, as contrasted with only 50 per- 
cent in 1946. If effective steps are not 
taken to extend the debt, Treasury debt 
operations will occur more frequently 
and in much larger amount. This will 
tend to keep the Government securities 
market in a state of disturbance and also 
complicate the flexible application of 
monetary policies. Moreover, a con- 
stantly shortening debt involves other 
dangers; in particular, the shorter the 
maturity of the debt, the closer to money 
it is. Consequently, a big buildup in 
short-dated debt involves some of the 
same dangers as an excessive buildup 
in the money supply. 

Granted that debt lengthening is at 
this time an important objective, how 
best achieve it? Experience has shown 
clearly that it is very difficult to sell Jarge 
amounts of long-term bonds for cash. As 
was pointed out to the Committee on 
Ways and Means last year, there is com- 
petition for long-term funds from Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed and aided debt— 
such as FHA and VA mortgages—from 
State and local government securities, 
the interest on which is exempt from 
Federal income taxes; and from busi- 
ness flotations of securities. Although 
some people might argue that the Treas- 
ury could sell huge amounts of long- 
term bonds when interest rates are low, 
and apparently save interest in the 
process, this technique is unacceptable. 
This is because interest rates fall to their 
low points only in recessions, and heavy 
sales of long-term Government bonds at 
that time would run the risk of absorbing 
savings that would otherwise go into 
residential construction, business expan- 
sion, and State and local government 
projects. This would impair chances of 
business recovery and probably intensify 
the recessionary pressures. 

Advance refunding, although a rela- 
tively new technique, affords a highly 
useful and practicable device for achiev- 
ing some much-needed lengthening of 
the public debt without disturbing the 
economy. Under this approach, long- 
term investors who hold Government 
bonds that were once long-term but are 
now drawing closer to maturity, would 
be offered the opportunity to exchange 
into new long-term issues. Inasmuch 
as an advance refunding would be merely 
a switch of one security for another, it 
would not disrupt the market as would 
large issues for cash, nor would it ab- 
sorb new savings that could support 
economic growth and expansion. 

If the Treasury sold, say, $3 billion of 
new 25-year bonds for cash, I am ad- 
vised it would have to pay at least 4 per- 
cent, and probably considerably more. 
But the same amount of debt extension 
could probably be handled through ad- 
vance refunding with an increase of per- 
haps about -1 percent on the interest 
rates paid on certain outstanding bonds 
now carrying a 2%4 percent rate. That 
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is, holders of some of the 2% percent 
bonds maturing between 1965 and 1972 
would be offered the privilege of ex- 
changing for new 20- to 30-year bonds. 
In return for agreeing to extend their 
holdings some 15 to 25 years, these hold- 
ers would get, and properly so, a rate of 
about 342 percent instead of the 2% 
percent they are now getting. Asa prac- 
tical matter, no one would be willing to 
extend debt for such a period without 
earning a suitable interest return. 

In this way the Treasury, simply by 
agreeing to pay 3% percent instead of 
2% percent, achieves some meaningful 
and highly beneficial lengthening of the 
debt, but with a minimum of impact on 
be economy and on our financial mar- 

ts. 

One point that some people seem to 
have overlooked is that the 24-percent 
bond, from the standpoint of the market, 
is not a 24%4-percent bond at all. These 
securities are selling in price from a little 
less than 89 cents on the dollar up to 
about 95 cents on the dollar. Their true 
interest return in the market today is 
not 2% percent, but varies from about 
3.35 percent to 3.75 percent. Thus, what 
the Treasury would trade with the in- 
vestor is a new security whose yield in the 
market will be comparable to the yield 
on outstanding Government securities 
of similar maturity. 

This is a desirable market transaction, 
in which an investor agrees to extend his 
investment for a considerable period, in 
exchange for a somewhat higher inter- 
est return. All parties to the transac- 
tion gain—the investor, by getting a more 
competitive interest return; the Treas- 
ury, by achieving a more manageable 
debt structure; and the American people, 
as a result of better debt management. 

The basic principle of advance refund- 
ing is not new; in faet, it was used, suc- 
cessfully, in 1951. At that time, holders 
of almost $20 billion of 214-percent 
bonds maturing in 1972 were offered the 
privilege of exchanging into new non- 
ae 23%4-percent bonds maturing 
in 1980. 





Hon. Joseph F. Holt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was privileged to come to Congress 
in the same year that Congressman 
JOSEPH F. Hott became a Member. One 
of the first firm friendships I formed in 
Congress was with Congressman Ho tr. 
We served together on the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee for a period 
of 6 years. Also, in 1955 we went to- 
gether to Russia to test the so-called 
Geneva spirit. We traveled through 
Russia at our own expense and came 
away with the feeling that as far as the 
officials of the U.S.S.R. were concerned, 
the “Geneva spirit” was a myth. 
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Joe Hott has a capacity for work pos- 
sessed by few people. Also, he possesses 
a keen intelligence which gives him a 
quick insight to almost any problem 
with which he is confronted. He cou- 
ples these qualities with a very practical 
mind which allows him to present a solu- 
tion to a problem, which is not only a 
good solution on paper but which will 
work. 

Jor Hott came to Congress at the age 
of 26. Therefore, he is still a very young 
man to have obtained the stature he en- 
joys, and to have had the experiences he 
has had. The United States will hear 
much more from Congressman Hott in 
the future, whether his activities be in 
the world of politics or in the world of 
business. I would regard him as one of 
the more promising young men among 
our colleagues in the Congress. 

I will miss Joz Hout’s presence, as will 
many of his other friends. Mrs. Rhodes 
joins me in wishing to Jor and his fine 
wife, Lee, the best of everything in the 
future and to extend to them the assur- 
ance of our continuing friendship and 
good will. 





Nobody Is a Second-Class Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
admire a colleague who is willing to fight 
for the rights of a constituent against 
the toughest kind of bureaucratic oppo- 
sition. One of these cases, which reflects 
credit on the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] was reported recently in 
the national press. The fact that Rep- 
resentative Curtis is not of my political 
affiliation does not diminish my admira- 
tion of the role he played in securing the 
rights of a fellow citizen and I know that 
our colleagues will read this article with 
a@ sense of pride and satisfaction. The 
article follows: 

‘Nosopy Is a Seconp-Ciass CrrizEN—so 
JOHNNY RumpHorst GeTs His CLEARANCE 
BY Am ForRcE 

(By Jack Anderson) 

LACKLAND Atm Force Base, Tex.—Between 
bites at a ham sandwich the sergeant 
glanced up at the tall, fair-haired airman 
and announced laconically: “You've failed 
your security check.” 

The airman stiffened. All his hopes and 
ambitions, so high only moments before, 
suddenly plunged like spent rockets. “But 
why?” he stammered. The sergeant poked 
his teeth with his tongue. “Dunno,” he 
said. “Mebbe on account of your relatives 
in Germany.” 

For Basic Airman John Rumphorst, 18, it 
was a crushing blow. He was American 
born and bred; he had never seen Germany 
or met his relatives there. He had shown 
both enthusiasm and aptitude for the Air 
Force, placing in the top 2 percent in basic 
training tests here. This opened the way 





for special language training at a university 
he had mever dared dream of attending. 
Believing he had made the grade, Johnny 
had written home only the day before to tell 
his parents in St. Louis, Mo., that he ex- 
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pected to study Chinese at Yale. He started 
his letter boyishly with a frontispiece in 
big, bold letters: “I made it.” Then he went 
on to exclaim: “Did you ever think it? Me 


at Yale. Whoopee.” He signed: “Your 
scholar son, Johnny, Yipeee. PS, I’m 
happy.” 


Now he had another -letter to write. Back 
in his quarters, he struggled for the right 
words. “Dear Mom and Dad,” he began. “I 
don’t quite know how to put this after the 
letter in the mail yesterday. To put it as 
bluntly as possible, ‘Disregard previous let- 
ter.’ I get out of bed smiling at the world 
and everything goes OK until I get a pink 
Slip of paper. This paper asks me to report 
to a certain building. I report and am given 
the news that I have failed the security 
check.” 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Johnny Rumphorst later was to learn his 
patriotism never had been in doubt. He had 
been turned down simply because the Air 
Force considered it too expensive to investi- 
gate his German relatives. In the words of 
the then Air Force Secretary James Douglas, 
a@ loyalty check beyond our borders was re- 
garded asa luxury. It was cheaper to brand 
the boy as a security risk. 

If this blind ruling was a shock for young 
Rumphorst, it was a thunderbolt for his 
father, Bernhard Rumphorst, a naturalized 
American and fiercely proud of his adopted 
country. Born in Muenster, Germany, he 
came to the United States in 1927. He 
found a job as an airplane mechanic, mar- 
ried an American girl in 1936, became a citi- 
zen. 

When the United States declared war on 
Germany in 1941, Bernhard Rumphorst, like 
many other ex-German nationals, was inves- 
tigated by the FBI and given a clean slate. 
In 1955 he was granted a special security 
clearance to work on secret aviation projects. 

He was pleased and proud when son John 
joined the Air Force. Then John’s letter 
came. Stern, balding Bernhard Rumphorst 
seethed with sorrow and anger. 

He found himself remembering his own 
loyalty oath and wondering whether there 
were not, after all, two kinds of American 
citizens: those born in this country and 
those naturalized like himself. He decided 
to do what every citizen is entitled to do. 
He went to see his Congressman. , 


Representative Tom Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri, listened sympathetically, then 
began a one-man battle that he carried right 
up to President Eisenhower. His opening 
blast was a letter to the Air Force demand- 
ing an explanation. Back came a reply in 
February 1959, from Secretary Douglas ex- 
plaining the “luxury” ruling. He gave as- 
surance that Rumphorst’s rejection on secur- 
ity grounds “should not be interpreted as a 
reflection on the loyalty to the United States 
of either Airman Rumphorst or his father. 
The queston of loyalty did not enter into 
consideration inasmuch as an investigation 
was not conducted. 

This confirmed Congressman CurRTIs’ grow- 
ing suspicion that John Rumphorst had been 
declared a security risk simply to save a few 
dollars. He was being penalized not because 
he was disloyal but because it would cost too 
much to prove him loyal. The father imme- 
diately offered to pay the costs to clear his 
son. The offer was turned down, 


WAR OF WORDS 

Curtis also learned of an extraordinary Air 
Force gaffe not mentioned in Douglas’ letter. 
Apparently the officers who handled the 
Rumphorst case had never heard of Muenster 
and, without bothering to check a map, had 
assumed it was in East Germany. Actually, 
both Muenster and the Rumphorst relatives 
are in and sympathetic to West Germany. 

The Congressman concluded it was high 
time to make a personal call upon Douglas. 
The conversation that followed became s0 
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loud and angry that it could be heard dis- 
tinctly outside the office. Here is the explo- 
sive highlight, as taken down by an aid: 

Douglas: “My job, sir, is to protect the 
United States.” 

Curtis: “And my job is to protect the 
rights of individual citizens. You don’t 
seem to understand that there is only one 
kind of American citizen. That is full 
American citizenship. There is no' law that 
makes different types of citizens.” 

The visit ended with both men completely 
losing their tempers. Douglas dared the 
Congressman to do anything to upset the 
Air Force decision. Curtis informed him 
icily that he would go to the President. 

In his letter to Ike, Curtis reviewed 
Johnny’s case and concluded: 

“Are we going to have loyalty based upon 
the criteria of not having relatives behind 
the Iron Curtain because it takes time to 
investigate specific cases?” : 

A.week later the President replied, prom- 
ising: “I shall certainly take a close look 
at this matter and shall see that you have a 
further report on it shortly.” But the 
promised report took the Air Force’s side, 


CHANGE OF HEART’ 


But Congressman Curris was not to be 
put off. His persistence finally forced Doug- 
las to order an investigation—with the hap- 
piest of results. Seven months from the 
day his world had fallen apart, John Rump- 
horst was granted full clearance. 

Young Rumphorst took the victory calmly. 
“I guess I’m lucky,” he said, “to be born in a 
country where democracy does prevail—even 
if it does get sidetracked at times.” 

At his family’s new home, a pink stucco 
duplex in Los Angeles, Bernhard Rumphorst, 
his wife, daughter Betty Jane and son Bobby 
held a celebration, ‘Bernhard told Parade: 
“Nothing that has ever happened to me has 
caused me more heartache or more humilia- 
tion. But it is allover now. Only in Amer- 
ica with men like Congressman CurTISsS 
could such a miracle happen.” 

And Congressman Curtis? Said he: “I 
was happy to help young Rumphorst, but I 
have only started. Round two in this battle 
will be to make the Air Force change its 
overall policy so this can’t happen to other 
young Americans born of naturalized citi- 
zens.” 





Education for American Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include, for the 
attention of my colleagues, an article 
which appeared in the Belmont Leader, 
@ newspaper published in my district, on 
efforts being made in my area to alert 
community leaders against Communist 
subversion. 

As this article points out, the Glenview 
Naval Air Station has permitted the use 
of its facilities for a group of citizens who 
have conducted the 5-day program en- 
titled “Education for American Secu- 
rity.” I believe the U.S. Navy should be 
commended for making these facilities 
available as part of the Navy’s commu- 
nity relations program, 

This impressive program of education 
for American security is being cospon- 
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sored by several of our largest commu- 
nity, religious, and veteran organiza- 
tions. I believe that if similar schools 
were started throughout the country, 
the leaders of our respective communi- 
ties would have a better understanding 
of the Communist menace which is 
threatening the entire world. 

As Capt. I. M. Hampton, U.S. Navy, 
commanding officer of the naval air sta- 
tion at Glenview, Il., recently told me in 
explaining the decision to permit this 
group to use the facilities at his air 
station: 

One of the oldest military axioms is to 
“know your enemy.” After a shooting war 
starts, there is seldom time to learn. So in 
times of peace we must study and learn 
about our enemies, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that any time spent by my military 
personnel in attending this school will be 
money well spent for the benefit of the tax- 
payers of the Nation. 


The response to this school from civil- 
fans throughout my district has been 
most encouraging. 

The basic purpose of this school is to 
bring about an awareness of the ominous 
hammer and sickle that threatens the 
very life of our Nation today. 

The 5-day session includes 15 morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening courses on 
methods of teaching Americanism and 
counteracting Communist propaganda. 
Among those participating as lecturers 
were Fred Schwartz, director of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade; 
Herbert Philbrick, FBI counterspy; Dr. 
E. Merrill Root, author of a book en- 
titled “Brainwashing in High Schools”; 
Richard Arens, director of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee; and the 
Reverend Fredrick Becka, Maryknoll 
missionary priest long held prisoner by 
Chinese Reds. 

I hope that other communities 
throughout the country will organize 
similar seminars and avail themselves of 
the facilities available to them at nearby 
defense installations as was done with 
this project. 

Mr. Speaker, the Belmont Leader arti- 
cle follows: 

ANTI-Rep ScHooL aT Nava BASE 

The Glenview Naval Air Station is sponsor- 
ing a 5-day anti-Communist school, August 
29 to September 2, entitled “Education for 
American Security.” 

The conference is open to educators, 
clergymen, businessmen, and interested 
citizens. 

Capt. Isaiah M. Hampton, commanding offi- 
cer of the Glenview Airbase, will welcome 
registrants at the opening session in the 
station theater, Monday, August 29 at 8:30 
a.m. 

Francis J. Vignola, naval air reservist, 
and Lt. Cmdr. Charles Bigler, base intelli- 
gence officer, are planning the program. 

Speakers include political scientists from 
three Catholic university faculties: DePaul, 
Notre Dame, and LeMoyne Oollege, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Rev. Frederick J. Becka, M.M., pastor of 
St. Therese Chinese Mission, who was in- 
terned in Communist China, will also take 
part in the program. 

Dr. Fred Schwarz, physician, who heads 
the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade with 
offices in Long Beach, Calif., will impart his 
knowledge to those attending. Another in- 
structor is E. Merrill Root, author of “Braine 
washing in the High Schools.” 
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Those persons interested in enrolling in 
the 65-day school can write to Education for 
American Security, Post Office Box 20, Naval 
Air Station, Glenview, Tl. 





Bristol’s Anniversary 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Bristol, Conn,, is making plans 
for a special observation this fall of the 
175th anniversary of the date on which 
it was incorporated as a separate town. 

Bristol is a fine community, which 
has gained almost 26 percent in popula- 
tion in the last 10 years. In early 
American history, it became noted for its 
clock production and the Ingraham and 
Sessions names are famous throughout 
the world. It also was one of the first 
manufacturing centers in automobiles, 
with the Hupp-Rockwell car, and today 
its New Departure Division of General 
Motors is a significant part of the 
economy. 

Long known as the Bell City, through 
the production of bells for the world, it 
is also the city where the idea of the 
Yellow Cab originated. Many fine fami- 
lies who have left their imprint on Con- 
necticut history have come from there. 
Like other Hartford County cities, it is 
conscious of its needs to modernize and 
a farsighted redevelopment plan has 
been under consideration. 

Bristol is an alert community, and its 
recent exploration of new ideas and op- 
portunities in the space age through its 
well-known craftsmanship and technical 
abilities offers, I know, a great promise 
for the future. It has some fine estab- 
lishments and outstanding workers who 
have much to offer, although the city 
has been plagued by technological ad- 
justments in recent years. _ 

But these considerations may recede 
somewhat as Bristol prepares to take 
note of her proud traditions. I would 
call attention in particular to the plans 
to bring the schools into close affinity 
with the program stressing the city’s ac- 
complishments for those who must carry 
themon. Chairman Joseph J. Riley, Jr., 
who is with Associated Spring Corp., in 
Bristol, has outlined an ambitious pro- 
gram. George W. Hull and Mrs. Dorothy 
Manchester will contribute historical 
articles that should be interesting and 
informative. Basically any observation 
of historical traditions should be made 
the springboard for resolutions of new 
determination for the future. I know 
that Bristol and its people have great 
abilities. I believe this theme is domi- 
nant in a special editorial from the 
Bristol Press which I now submit for the 
RECORD: 

[From the Bristol Press, Aug. 27, 1960] 

Brrsrou’s 176TH 

The announcement Friday that a city of 
Bristol-chamber of commerce committee 
had launched plans for the observance of the 
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city’s 175th anniversary this year with a 
series of events scheduled for the first week 
in October was welcome news to many a loyal 
citizen of our 





the same time it is a notable quarter-century 
mark, just a short 25 years from our 200th. 

Bristol had quite a celebration in June 
1935 commemorating the city’s 150th anni- 
versary along with the State’s 300th. The 
“25 Years Ago” column in the Saturday issues 
of the Press this June chronicled nu- 
merous highlights in that observance. The 
emphasis seemed quite definitely on appre- 
ciation for the past. s 

Considering the number of newcomers to 
Bristol in the past 25 years and the wth 
of the city since 1935, certainly the look back 
is an important part of our forthcoming 
175th celebration. Bristol had a population 
of just over 30,000 in 1935. The 1960 census 
credits Bristol with 45,221. 

It’s probably safe to say that almost one- 
third of our today are new to 
Bristol since 1935, either because they are 
the younger. generation or because they are 
newcomers moved into the city. 

For that group of our citizens who were 
not here for the city’s 150th observance, it 
is definitely worthwhile to bring to them an 
appreciation of Bristol’s past, and its fine 
citizens of former generations who built well 
in their eras. ; 

Then the other anniversary observance 
theme—-the look ahead—that is important 
for all to adopt. 

Tying in the anniversary observance with 
the schools in ‘the city gives a definite em- 
phasis on the look ahead. Certainly it is 
how well we do by our schools and how well 
the schools do for the students that points 
the way to how well Bristol will do in the 
next 25 years. The youngsters in the schools 
today will be in positions of responsibility in 
local government, business and industry and 
schools, too, when Bristol celebrates its 
200th. 

So to focus the anniversary attention on 
the look ahead, as well as the look back, we 
commend the decision of the board of edu- 
cation and other school authorities, and 
parochial school administrators, who may be 
planning to bring the local schools in on the 
175th anniversary observance. 

We will follow with interest the unveiling 
of further plans for Bristol’s 175th anniver- 
sary observance. As Chairman Riley stated, 
only the general outline for the schedule of 
events was ready for release at this time. 

We bespeak the entire community’s sup- 
port for and interest in our city’s 175th anni- 
versary. Certainly all of us can profit by an 
appreciative look back and a good, hard yet 
optimistic look ahead. 





Hon. Carl T. Durham 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to join in the tributes being 
paid Cart DurHaM, an outstanding Amer- 
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ican stateman who has contributed so 
much to the successful implementation 
of American atomic policies as well as 
‘to the other broad fields of military se- 
curity. 

Few men have had such wide respect 
for their legislative specialties. Any po- 
sition which Cart Durnam took in the 
field of atomic energy was bound to be 
one of great logic. 

All of us in the House in addition 
know Cart DurHam as a gentle and kind 
person who has inspired the respect and 
affection of us all. 





Roseburg High School Spanish Club 
Makes Friendship Tour to Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1960, I had the pleasure of 
calling to the attention of this House the 
trip to Mexico which members of the 
Roseburg High School Spanish Club, Los 
Conquistadores, had planned to make at 
the close of the school year. 

This morning, September 1, I received 
a letter from the students’ Spanish 
teacher, Mr. Berton M. Bailey, who 
made the trip with them. He said, in 
Part: 

The trip was a great success. We were met 
at the border town of Nogales, Mexico, by a 
delegation of the city officials, as well as 
those of the Federal Government and the 
schools. We were taken to a big reception 
and declared official guests of the city. The 
flags of the two countries were presented 
and then the national anthems were played. 
Some of the students were moved to tears by 
this display of friendship. We received the 
some reception in the other towns that we 
visited. 

This friendship tour turned out to be 
just that. The American and Mexican stu- 
dents found they had many interests in com- 
mon. And they talked Spanish too. 


Person-to-person contact such as has 
been practiced by these Oregon high 
school students offers us the best: possible 
means of building friendships between 
nations. I congratulate these Roseburg 
students. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include three stories about 
their trip The first appeared in the 
Portland, Oreg., Oregonian, June 8, 1960. 
The second appeared in the Guaymas 
newspaper and describes the first day’s 
activities of the students in Guaymas, 
Mexico. The third newspaper story has 
been written by one of the travelers, fol- 
lowing the return of the class to Rose- 
burg: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, June 8, 1960] 
ROSEBURG SPANISH STUDENTS Pay Own Way 
on Visit To OLD MEXICO 
(By Linda Lampman) 

In Roseburg, a town well known for lifting 
itself by its bootstraps, the lifting award of 
the year goes to 36 high school students from 
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first-, 
classes. 7 

Friday night at the close of classes for 
the year, they boarded a special chartered 
bus for 2 weeks of practical experience in 
Mexico. It was a culmination of a project 
started last January which began with the 
out-loud thinking of their instructor, Berton 
M. Bailey.. “Wouldn’t it be nice if we could 
all go to Mexico together,” he mentioned 
during a class period in September of 1959. 
His students agreed. 

When a truckload of explosives damaged a 
large part of the town last summer it seemed, 
for a while, that all plans were off. But no 
one contended with youthful determination. 

This January the fundraising began. Resi- 
dents of Roseburg will be eating candy for 
years to come but the students kicked their 
project off by selling well over $900 worth of 
sugared confection (Mason candies). 

Next on the agenda was a real Mexican 
dinner. The meal was cooked by a local 
woman who previously had run a restaurant 
specializing in the food. Ingredients were 
supplied by local merchants who by that 
time had gained interest in the project. 

After that the ideas came from the in- 
trigued townspeople, Bailey explained. Radio 
station ERNR donated a day of broadcasting 
time. Students sold advertising, splitting 
the proceeds with the station 50-50, prepared 
the programing and carried on all shows for 
the day. The highlight of the day was a 
broadcast phone conversation between Bailey 
and the mayor of Guaymas, Mexico. 

But all the energy didn’t go into fund- 
raising. That was strictly an out-of-class 
project. In class the students studied the 
customs of the peoples—the girls will change 
into skirts at Tucson and will wear no pedal 
pushers or shorts once across the border. 

Volumes of correspondence filled the mails 
from Mexico to Roseburg and the tour was 
plotted. The focal point will be Guaymas, 
approximately 250 miles from the border. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Guaymas has 
arranged a private home for the students, a 
basketball tournament between the two 
classes, and a big flesta. 

TO BE AMBASSADORS 


In turn Roseburg students making the trip 
are laden with slides showing typical Oregon 
scenery and have plans for an American 
party they will give for their new friends. 

Most important the trip is not being made 
on a tourist basis, but as friends. All stu- 
dents signed certificates pledging themselves 
to the task of cementing good relationships 
between the countries. 

They will live with the young people of the 
country as friends. Bullfights, church, and 
local festivities will be attended with more 
than the thought of pleasure in mind—that 
of education, not only themselves but others, 
to the idea that the United States is not 
always represented by the typical tourist. 

The eyes of parents, boarding their chil- 
dren on the educational good-will bus Fri- 
day night, were a little wistful. 

“We could have taken an additional bus 
just for all the chaperons who volunteered,” 
Bailey laughed. 

Their children had accomplished the fan- 
tastic, built a dream into reality and were 
heading for a tomorrow rich in international 
good relations. 


second-, and third-year Spanish 


[From La Gaceta, Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, 
June 9, 1960] 

EXCURSION DE ESTUDIANTES NORTEAMERICANOS 
EN GUAYMAS FUERON DECLARADOS HUES- 
PEDES DE HONOR POR EL AYUNTAMIENTO 
Ayer por la manana arribo a este puerto 

a bordo de un autobus especial un grupo de 

estudianes norteamericanos, de los grados 

superiores de la High School de Roseburg, 
estado de Oregon. 





September 2 


Los estudiantes, 14 varones, 22 senoritas, 
dos maestras y al frente de allos el director 
de la escuela Sr. Berton M. Bailey, fueron 
recibidos en el Palacio Municipal por las 
autoridades municipales encabezadas por el 
Sr. Juan Inigo, el encargado del comite de 
recepcion, Sr. Antonio Bareno, y un grupo 
de mariachis que tipicamente les dio la 
vienvenida, declarandoseles huespedes de 
honor durante se permanencia de cuatro 
dias en Guaymas. 

Los mencionados estudiantes vienen a 
nuestra ciudad en un viaje de placer y 
estudio, ya que todos allos forman parte del 
grupo de idiomas y en nuestra region haran 
interesantes estudios de caracter historico. 

Anoche en el Teatro Campodonico de la 
estacion radiodifusora XEIR, se les ofrecio 
una fiesta literario musical, con la participa- 
cion de elementos artisticos de la localidad 
y de los mismos estudiantes norteameri- 
canos. En-igual forma, hoy se les ofrecera 
un paseo por mar a bordo de una embarca- 
cion camaronera. 

Bien venidos. 


-__ 


[From the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review, 
June 16, 1960] 
STUDENTs PLAN DisPLay or TRiP’s MEMENTOS 
(By Larry Crain) 

With their trip to Mexico complete, the 36 
Spanish students are planning still another 
project. In early July they hope to put on 
&@ public display of their journey. Included 
will be pictures, slides, and movies of the 
journey and some of the articles purchased 
in Mexico. 

The group arrived in Roseburg early Tues- 
day morning after 2 days of traveling on the 
bus from Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, Mean- 
while, their advisor and Spanish teacher, Ber- 
ton M. Bailey, had won a fellowship to the 
University of Puerto Rico. The students 
bid good-by to him at the bus depot and 
presented him with a gift. The other chap- 
erons, Mrs. Corrine McTaggert and Mrs. 
G. S. Haaf, were given gifts also. Mrs. Haaf 
took care of the illnesses of the travelers. 
Mrs. McTaggert is a home economics in- 
structor at the high school. 

The basketball game between the two na- 
tionalities, played at Guaymas, came out to 
the pleasure of the home squad, 45-22. It 
was played in the Guaymas Municipal, a 
part of the Guaymas secondary school. 

Before the game the Roseburg girls 
greeted Guaymas with the traditional Rose- 
burg high greeting except that it was in 
Spanish. Throughout the game they gave 
other yells. Guaymas, of course, retaliated 
with its own cheering section, 





Resolution Commending the House of 
Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1560 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, branch 76 of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, located in 
the east bay area of California, is con- 
scious of the action of Congress in over- 
riding the President’s veto of the recent 
pay bill. 

On July 19, 1960, the branch passed a 
resolution commending the House of 
Representatives for its action. 
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I am happy to present it to the House 
by making it a part.of these remarks: 
RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas the honorable Congressmen are 
to be commended for their earnest and 
wholehearted support of the Letter Carriers 
request for economic equality; and 

Whereas according to law, the Letter Car- 
riers are not allowed to the bargaining facili- 
ties enjoyed by the majority of unions; and 

Whereas after furnishing the honorable 
Congressmen with facts and figures on how 
we stand economically we have to look to 
the Congress to understand our needs; and 

Whereas this year we are all very proud 
of the way the Congress united in our cause 
even in the face of the Presidential veto 
and brought our struggle to a most gratify- 
ing conclusion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Branch 76, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, of Oakland, Calif., 
go on record as commending the House of 
Representatives of these United States for 
their courageous passage of H.R. 9883 and 
overriding of the veto that followed. 





Scout Award to Bruce Simpson, of 


Prospect Harbor, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to say that 
courage is an ingredient that is ap- 
plauded by everyone, and particularly 
when it is evidenced in one who is young 
in years. 

IT insert into the Recorp an article from 
the Bangor Daily News that deals with 
the heroic demonstration of a youth 
from my congressional district, a deed of 
which I am justly proud. 

Vice President Nrxon has also seen fit 
to commend this valorous act, and in 
conjunction with the newsclipping con- 
cerned, this letter, too, I submit to the 
REcORD: 

[From the Bangor Daily News, June 25-26, 
1960] 
Cus Scout To REcEIVE AWARD FOR RESCUING 
CHILD From POND 

Prospect Harbor, July 11.—Bruce Simpson, 
11-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Simp- 
son of Prospect Harbor, will be given a spe~- 
cial award for quick thinking and spon- 
taneous action in rescuing a 7-year-old girl 
from Flanders Pond. 

While playing on the wharf at the East 
Sullivan Pond early this summer, little 
Rhonda Ross fell into the water. Young 
Simpson, who was swimming close by, ob- 
served the accident and noted that she did 
not come to surface. 

He dived into the water, which was about 
7 feet deep, brought her to surface and set 
her back on the wharf. 

Rhonda is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Ross, who were residing at West 
Gouldsboro. The family has gone to Mo- 
rocco, North Africa, where Mr. Ross is con- 
tinuing to serve as communications chief in 
the U.S. Navy. 

Simpson is a Cub Scout of Den 2 of the 
Gouldsboro Pack, and will receive the award 
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Orrice OF THE ViCE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1960. 
Master Bruce SIMPSON, 
Prospect Harbor, Maine, 

Dear Bruce: I just had the pleasure of 
reading about your recent exploit and I 
wanted to get this note off to congratulate 
you on your courageous act in rescuing a 
young girl from drowning. 

Your bravery in saving her life is a splendid 
example for all of us. The ability which 
you demonstrated to think quickly and to 
act promptly in response to a critical situa- 
tion has earned you the well-deserved appre- 
ciation of your fellow Americans. I am in- 
deed proud of you for this noble achievement. 

With every good wish for the future. 

Sincerely, 
RIcHARD NIXON. 





A Few Facts of History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
an article entitled “A Few Facts of His- 
tory,” by Mr. South Trimble, which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald of Lex- 
ington, Ky., on September 30, 1928. Mr. 
Trimble was a. minister of the Christian 
Church, of which I am a member and 
minister. 


Mr. Trimble sets forth some of the im- 
portant facts which I believe need to be 
read and understood by every American 
as we approach the coming election, 
His article is as follows: 

[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald, Sept. 28, 
1928] 


A Few Facts or History 
(By South Trimble) 


It is a sad commentary on the intelligence 
of the American people to say that the 
paramount question in this campaign is 
religion and there could be ne such ques- 
tion in this land if our fellow citizens 
hearkened to the voices of the departed 
leaders and patriots—Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Alexander 
Stephens, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson—and a host of others of every politi«- 
cal party and religious creed, whose patriot- 
ism, statesmanship cannot be questioned. I 
am not one of those who believe that the 
great majority of good men and women of 
this country who believe in the incompati- 
bility of the Roman Catholic faith are in- 
tolerant and bigots as they are usually 
branded, they are only benighted and 
honestly believe that the Catholic church 
and those of that faith are a menace to the 
American institution. It would be absurd 
to say that these objectors to religious 
equality are not sincere in their distrusts. 
It would be equally absurd to conclude that 
they are consciously violating the spirit of 
the Federal Constitution, in their stand, 
that Catholics be barred from high positions 
in our Government on account of their 
faith. If I had heard and read day in and 
day out, without refutation, as millions 
have, the vile, vicious, slanderous, scurrilous, 
libelous propaganda that has been preached 


have no desire to pry into a man’s conscience 
to inquire what he believes or what he does 
not believe. As a citizen and as a member 
of society, he should be judged by his acts 
and not by his creed. I have recently read 
in an anti-Catholic publication that the 
Catholic Church is opposed to the reading of 
the Scriptures and the * * * with the rules 
of that church to deny or affirm the state- 
ment, and it is immaterial to me whether it 
is true or false, but I do know that the in- 
disputable pages of history chronicalize that 
the Bible, in fragments, was for several cen- 
turies scattered over different parts of 
Christendom, and in A.D. 397 a council of 
Catholic prelates assembled at Carthage and 
compiled the New Testament, the Bible, and 
the Catholic Church was the sole custodian 
of it for 1,500 years. This was more than a 
thousand years before the invention of the 
printing press, and hundreds of copies, all 
that were in existence during this period, 
were written by hand by Catholic monks. 
Whether they read it or not, the world is 
indebted to the Catholic Church for the com- 
Pilation and preservation of the Bible for 
posterity. 7 

FOUNDATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The next outstanding achievement for 
which historians give due credit to those 
of the Catholic Church, was the framing of 
the immortal Magna Carta, the cornerstone 
of British and American constitutional gov- 
ernment, establishing the rights of habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, and forbidding taxa- 
tion without representation. This immor- 
tal document was wrung from the despotic 
King John on the plains of Runnymede by 
Archbishop Langton of Canterbury and the 
Catholic Barons of England. 


CRADLE OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
AMERICA 


Of the Thirteen Original American Col- 
onies, Maryland was the only one settled by 
Catholics. She was also the only one that 
raised aloft over her fair lands the banner 
of liberty of conscience, and that invited the 
oppressed of other colonies to seek an asy- 
lum beneath its shadow. 

On the 2d day of April 1649, the General 
Assembly of Maryland passed the following 
act, which will reflect unfading glory on 
that State as long as liberty is cherished in 
the hearts of men: 

“Whereas the enforcing of conscience in 
matters of religion hath fallen out to be of 
dangerous uence in those common-< 
wealths where it has been practiced, and for 
the more quiet and peaceable government of 
this province, and the better to preserve 
mutual love and unity amongst the inhabi- 
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tants, no person whatsoever within this prov- 
ince professing to believe in Jesus Christ 
shall from henceforth be anyways troubled 
or molested for his or her religion, nor in 
the free exercise thereof, nor anyway com- 
pelled to the belief or exercise of any other 
religion against his or her consent.” 

At the same time the Puritans of New 
England inflicted summary ent on 
those who were rash enough to differ from 
them in religion. Im Massachusetts, the 
Quakers were whipped, branded, had their 
ears cut off, their tongues bored with hot 
iron, and were banished, under pain of death 
if they returned. 

PART PLAYED BY DARING MARINERS, DISCOVERERS, 
AND EXPLORERS 


Protestant historians say of two Catho- 
lics—Christopher Columbus and Americus 
Vespucius—for whom this land and so many 
of its counties, towns, and cities are named, 
that they were the discovers of the Western 
Hemisphere, that through and by them its 
existence was made known to the civilized 
world, and the perpetuation of their names 
on our maps and in our schoolbooks is in 
recognition of the honor and admiration due 
from mankind. y 

John De la Costa, a Catholic, was a fa- 
mous companion of Columbus. He acted as 
pilot. 

The discoverer of the Pacific Ocean was a 
Catholic, the renowed Vasco de Balboa: 

The discoverer of Florida, John Ponce de 
Leon, was a member of the same faith. 

The admiral of the fleet that first sailed 
around the world, and the discoverer of the 
straits which bears his name was a Catholic, 
Ferdinand Magellan. 

The discoverer of the Atlantic States of 
this Republic was John de Verranzani, a 
Catholic. He coasted along the shore from 
@ point not far from Wilmington, in North 
Carolina, as far north as Newfoundland. 

The discoverer of California and conqueror 
of Mexico was a Catholic, Fernando Cortez. 

The first missionary of the Hurons was 
John de Breboeuff, Jesuit. 

The discoverer of the upper Mississippi 
and first explorer of that river was the Jesuit, 
James Marquette. 

The Ohio River was first discovered by De 
la Salle, a Catholic. 

The founder of the San Francisco was the 
Catholic missionary, Junipero Serra, a Fran- 
ciscan 


De Soto, a Catholic, conquered Florida and 
discovered the lower peninsula. 

The discoverer of lower Canada and the 
river of St. Lawrence was James Cartier, a 
Catholic. 

The discoverers of the mainland of North 
America were the Catholics, John and Se- 
bastian Cabot. 

The founder of the oldest city in the 
United States—St. Augustine, Fla.—was 
Peter Melendez, a Catholic. 

The discoverer of Lake Huron was the 
Catholic monk, Joseph le Caron, O.S.F. 

The founderer of Quebec and discoverer of 
Lakes Champlain and Ontario, was the Cath- 
olic, Samuel de Champlain. 

Pierre LaClede—linguist—a Catholic, and 
explorer founded the city of St. Louis. 

Father Junipero, pioneer California mis- 
sionary, chosen as one of the two of its sons 
to represent the State in the hall of fame at 
Washington. 

Maj. Charles Pierre L’Enfant, planner of 
the city of Washington, was a Catholic, as 
was James Hoban, after whose plans the 
present White House is designed. 

DID CATHOLICS DO THEIR PART IN THE BATTLE 
FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE? 

After his election to the Presidency of the 
country whose independence he had been en- 
abled to win by the help of Catholic soldiers 
and sailors, and the open purse of a Catholic 
country, George Washington addressed a let- 
ter “To the Roman Catholics in the United 
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States of America,”n which he said, “I hope 
ever to see America among the foremost na- 
tions in examples of justice and liberality. 
And I presume that your fellow citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which you took 
in the accomplishment of her Revolution and 
the establishment of their Government, or 
the important assistance which they received 
from a nation in which the Roman Catholic 
faith is professed.” 

We know what nation Washington meant 
when he wrote of “the important assistance” 
in the establishment of their government 
which the Revolutionary patriots “received 
from a nation in which the Roman Catholic 
faith is professed;” and in this country’s cap- 
ital stands a statue of the Catholic general, 
Rochambeau, who came from that nation 
and with its soldiers and sailors—struck the 
decisive blow which started this country on 
the path of independence among the na- 
tions of the earth. The pressure for money 
to pay the troops was in part relieved by a 
loan from Rochambeau. 

Washington had in mind that in the hour 
of sorest need, the young and weak Ameri- 
can Republic received from France, at that 
time the foremost Catholic nation of the 
world, the assistance, General Lafayette with 
money and men, that enabled him to win 
for liberty, for civilization and humanity— 
the greatest struggle of democracy against 
autocracy, the world had ever seen. 

“For freedom’s land remembers her debt 
to France and Lafayette.” 

Among the names which we may be sure, 
were in Washington's mind when he wrote 
that letter to the Roman Catholics, and that 
never faded from his memory, were the 
names of those illustrious patriots, the Car- 
rolls, of Maryland—Catholics all. Charles 
Carroll—who, in signing the Declaration of 
Independence wrote “of Carrollton” after his 
name to identify himself—staked more, in 
the way of earthly possessions, in putting 
his name to that document, than any other 
signer. He was a member of the war board 
of the Colonial Congress, and of the US. 
Senate after the Revolution and when 
he died, at the age of 95, he had outlived all 
the other signers. Daniel Carroll was a 
member of the Colonial Congress and of the 
convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States, which he declared to be 
“the best form of Government ever offered 
to the world.” John Carroll—bishop and 
archbishop, founder of the American Cath- 
olic hierarchy—was sent by the American 
Congress on a sepcial mission to Canada in 
the interest of the United States. There 
was room in Washington's heart, too, for the 
‘name of Aedanus Burke, that sturdy patriot 
and Catholic, who left his seat on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, to 
become a Revolutionary soldier. 

Washington was also thinking of Catholic 
John Barry, who commanded the cruiser, 
named Lezington, that first carried the 
American flag upon the ocean; who made 
the first capture of any vessel of war that 
ever was made by a regular American cruiser 
in battle, and who fought the last sea fight 
of the Revolutionary War. His was the first 
commission issued by the Marine Commit- 
tee of the Continental Congress, and on the 
organization of the Navy, after the Revolu- 
tionary War, his name headed the list of 
captains appointed by President Washing- 
ton and the first ship was the United States, 
commanded by Capt. John Barry. Because of 
this record he has been called “the father of 
the American Navy.” 

Washington had in mind Gen. Stephen 
Moylan, whom he so highly regarded. 
Moylan was a merchant, but at the out- 
break of the Revolution he quit his store to 
enlist in the American cause, and was at 
Valley Forge with Washington, on whose 
recommendation he was appointed quarter- 
master gereral. He resigned that position 
and reentered active service, at the head of 
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an independent cavalry command that he 
had organized, and rose to the rank of 
brigadier general. He has been called the 
Murat of the Army. General Moylan was 
not only a Catholic himself, but he was the 
brother of a Catholic bishop; and I may as 
well add that another brother, John Moylan, 
also a Catholic, was a general during the 
Revolution. 

Washington had not forgotten another 
Catholic, Gen. Casimir Pulaski, the heroic 
Pole, who fell fighting in Savannah for 
American independence. 

On the banks of the Hudson near the US. 
Military Academy at West Point stands a 
monument erected by a grateful nation on 
which is carved the name “Koseiusko.” 
Catholic General Thaddeus Koscisko, whose 
name time has covered with imperishable 
laurels—who served side by side with Wash- 
ington and Greene in the Revolution, who 
was chief engineer in constructing the forti- 
fications at West Point—who showed Gen- 
eral Gates how to entrench himself on Bemis 
Heights—thus securing victory at Saratoga 
for the American arms—who was the sub- 
ject of especial commendation from Wash- 
ington to the American Congress, and the 
recipient of the thanks of that body and 
of a grant of land and a pension for his 
services to the American cause. 

In spite of the fact that at the time the 
Revolutionary War broke out there were only 
25,000 Catholics in American colonies, yet 
they furnished twice the number of soldiers 
of any other creed. There were 1,500 com- 
missioned officers of Irish blood in the Con- 
tinental Army, and it is interesting to note 
that a few extracts from the muster rolls 
of Washington's veterans there were 494 Mur- 
phys, 227 Conners and O’Conners, 331 Mc- 
Carthys, 322 Ryans, 286 Reillys, 242 Con- 
nollys, 221 Burkes, 230 O’Briens, 178 O’Neals, 
184 Fitzgeralds, 155 Donnellys. 


CATHOLICS IN THE CIVIL WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES 


There were 18 Catholic generais and 12 
Catholic admirals in the service of the Union 
Army during the Civil war. They were Gen- 
erals Sheridan, Rosecranz, Newton, Ga- 
resche, Ewing, Foster, Keyes, McMahon, 
O’Rorke, Shields, Meagham, Corcoran, Gui- 
ney, Cass, Mulholland, Smyth, Meade, and 
McClelland; while the admirals were Am- 
men, Beaumont, Boarman, Febiger, Franklin, 
Kilty, B. F. Sands, J. B. Sands, Kirkland, 
Grasher, Meade, and Young. 


CATHOLICS IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 


A glance at the history of the Confederate 
States shows that the Catholic, Beauregard, 
was the commander who led the Confederate 
troops to victory in the first battle of the 
War Between the States, and was the suc- 
cessful defender of Charleston and Peters- 
burg; that the most famous naval com- 
mander of the Confederacy was the Catholic 
Raphael Semmes; and it was of his kinsman, 
Paul J. Semmes, of Georgia, also a Catholic, 
that Robert E. Lee wrote: “He fell mortally 
wounded while leading his brigade on the 
first day at Gettysburg, with the courage 
that always distinguished him. He died as 
he had lived, discharging the highest duty 
of a patriot with devotion that never fal- 
tered.and courage that shrank no danger.” 

Another member of that distinguished Ro- 
man Catholic family was Judge Thomas J. 
Semmes, who was one of the ablest Senators 
of the Confederate States Congress, was 
president of the American Bar Association, 
and long the recognized head of the bar of 
Louisiana. And surely that is not a wholly 
vicious religion that moves a man to write— 
as Thomas J. Semmes wrote—in his last will 
and testament the injunction: “Be kind to 
those among my debtors who may need your 
kindness.” 

Still another member of that family— 
Catholic, of course—was Thomas Semmes, of 
Canton, Miss., who—physically unable to do 
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active military service in the Confederate 
cause—equipped at his personal expense a 
company for that service. I opine that there 
are few, if any, Protestant families with a 
record of devotion to the southern cause 
surpassing that of this Catholic family. 


AN UNPARALLELED INSTANCE 


There was but one instance during the 
War Between the States, of promotion from 
the rank of captain directly to that of briga- 
dier general, and the soldier thus promoted 
was a Catholic. His name was V. J. B. Girar- 
dy. Third Georgia Volunteers, a regiment 
that honored the State so gloriously on many 
battlefields. 

On the second day of August, 1864, Presi- 
dent Davis dispatched to General Lee these 
words: “Have directed the appointment of 
Captain Girardy as recommended.” Two 
weeks later Victor Girardy’s body lay on the 
field of battle within the enemy’s lines. 

Other distinguished generals who followed 
Robert E. Lee under the banner of the “Lost 
Cause” were: Longstreet, Cavell, Hardee, 
Adams, Anderson, Branch, Jackson, Cleburn, 
and Hardeman. Thomas Mallett, chief of 





ordnance making ammunition for the Con- 


federate arms, was a Catholic. 
CATHOLIC PRIESTS IN CIVIL WAR 


With the Union Army Father John Ireland, 
later archbishop of St. Paul, Minn., Father 
Louis Lambert, 18 Illinois, Father Lawrence 
McMahon, later bishop of Hartford, Father 
McQuave, later bishop of Rochester, Father 
Corby of Notre Dame, Chaplan at Gettysburg, 
Jesuit Fathers O’Reilley, Ouilette, O'Hagan, 
and Tissot. 

With the Confederate Army, Father 
Frances Leray, later archbishop of New Or- 
leans, Father Abraham Ryan, “Poet Priest of 
the South,” Father Hamilton, Father Peter 
Whelan, Chaplan General of the Confederate 
Army, and many others. 


CATHOLIC SISTERS IN CIVIL WAR 


The more than 1,000 nuns, representing 12 
orders and 20 distinct congregations, who 
served throughout the Civil War, adminis- 
tering to both Union and Confederate forces, 
and of whom Abraham Lincoln referred to in 
part as follows: 

“Of all the forms of charity and benevo- 
lence seen in the crowded wards of the hos- 
pitals, those of some Catholic Sisters were 
among the most efficient. I never knew 
whence they came or what was the name 
of their order. More lovely than anything 
I had ever seen in art, so long devoted to il- 
lustrations of love, mercy, and charity, are 
the pictures that remain of those modest 
Sisters going on their errands of mercy 
among the suffering and dying. Gentle and 
womanly yet with the courage of soldiers 
leading a forlorn hope, to sustain them in 
. contact with such horrors. As they went 
from cot to cot, distributing the medicine 
prescribed, administering the cooling, 
refreshing, strengthening draughts as di- 
rected, they were veritable “Angels of Mercy.” 

There is a monument in Washington to 
their memory. 


Steven R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy 
in Jefferson Davis’ cabinet, was a Catholic, 
as also was Admiral Raphael Semmes, who 
commanded the Alabama until she was sunk 
by the Kearsage, but not before she had cap- 
tured some 65 warships and vessels, and in- 
flicted millions of dollars of damage on the 
enemy commerce, 


TRUE AMERICANISM 


Roger B. Taney, a Catholic, was appointed 
Attorney General of the United States and 
later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States by Andrew Jackson, 
against whom the most rabid anti-Catholic 
will hardly make the charge of a lack of 
Americanism—any more than such a charge 
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will be made against Grover Cleveland for 
appointing to a seat on the bench of that 
Court the Catholic and ex-Confederate sol- 
dier, Edward D. White, later made Chief 
Justice by appointment of William H, Taft, 
whose Americanism was not challenged nor 
tainted by reason of that appointment, 
DAVIS ON CATHOLIC PRIESTS 


Words from Jefferson Davis, president of 
the Confederacy: 

“In a time when the nations were ruled by 
arbitrary power, the Catholic priests stood 
between the despots and their victims, sub- 
limely defying the rage of one and divinely 
bending to raise the other. From time to 
time the heroic spirit of that ancient line 
has been called forth, and in plague, pesti- 
lence and famine, in the wilderness and on 
fields of blood, in the prison, on the scaffold, 
and among the deserted mourners, nobly 
-have they maintained the glory of their 
faith.’’ 

The fell demon of religious intolerance 
had no more uncompromising foes than the 
president and vice president of the Cunfed- 
erate States, and at that president’s cabinet 
table Catholic, Jew, and Protestant sat side 
by side, 

NOT MANACLED BY A CATHOLIC 

Was it a Catholic that riveted manacles 
on the limbs of Jefferson Davis when he 
was a prisoner in the strongest fortress in 
America? No. It was the man who later 
was the head of the Guardians of Liberty, 
an anti-Catholic And the 
only potentate in all the world that sent a 
message of sympathy and consolation to Jef- 
ferson Davis in prison was the Pope of Rome. 

Who was the leading counsel for the de- 
fense of Mr. Davis aaginst the charges of 
treason made against him by the US. Gov- 
ernment? It was Charles O’Conner, a Cath- 
olic and the recognized head of the bar of 
New York, who volunteered his services to 
the illustrious prisoner; and his most active 
associate counsel was George Shea, another 
Catholic. 

And while Jeff Davis was being tried for 
his life, incarcerated in a Federal prison, his 
wife and children distracted and ill, were 
being nurtured back to health by Catholic 
Sisters in Georgia. 


CATHOLICS IN THE WORLD WAR 


The part the American Catholics played 
in this great conflict when they fought to 
make “The World Safe for Democracy” is 
of such recent event that all are familiar 
with it. That they contributed their part, 
none will deny. We might mention here 
that the outstanding fighting unit of all the 
Allied armies was the famous Rainbow Di- 
vision of New York in which those of Cath- 
olic faith dominated to such an extent that 
it was called a Catholic division. Historians 
tell us that during the later period of hos- 
tilities the daring bravery and courage on 
the field of battle, of the soldiers of this 
famous division contributed more to the 
successful termination of war than any of 
the fighting units in the Allied armies. 

In 1923 the Secretary of the Navy gave out 
a statement that 45 percent of the U.S. Ma- 
rines were of the Catholic faith. 


A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The Revolutionary Fathers who, under the 
lead of Washington and Jefferson, framed 
the Constitution of the United States, put 
into one of its articles this clause: 

“No religious test shall ever be required 
as @ qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” 

Shortly after the Constitution, as orig- 
inally framed, had been ratified by the 
States, 10 articles of amendments were added 
to it. The very first one of these articles 
of amendment declared that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 








bidden fruit, within which, they knew, lay 
the virus that, if introduced into the po- 
litical system they were creating would be 
fatal to it. 


therefore, in our country, and 
tries, ought, as all other citizens, to be per- 
mitted to stand or fall in public favor and 
estimation upon his own individual merit. 
But I think, of all the Christian denomina- 
tions in the United States, the Catholics are 

the last that southern people should join in 
attempting to put under the ban of civil 


True Americanism, as I have learned it, 
is like true Christianity—disciples in neither 
are confined to any nation, clime, or soil 
whatsoever. . 

The genuine disciples of “true American- 
ism,” like the genuine followers of the Cross, 
are those whose hearts are warmed and 
fired—purified, elevated, and ennobled by 
those principles, doctrines, and precepts 
which characterize their respective systems, 
It is for this reason that a Kamschatkan, 
a Briton, a Jew, or a Hindu can be as good 
@ Christian as anyone born on Calvary’s 
brow or where the Sermon on the Mount was 
And, for the same reason, an 
Irishman, a Prenchman, a German, or Rus- 
sian, can be as thoroughly American as if 
he had been born within the walls of the 
old Independence Hall itself. 


LINCOLN’S LETTER ON TOLERANCE 


“There is among the letters of Abraham 
Lincoln one written to a friend on August 
24, 1855, which deserves to be cited: 

“I am not a know-nothing: that is cer- 
tain. How could I be? How can anyone 
who abhors the oppression of Negroes to 
be in favor of degrading classes of white peo- 
ple. Our progress in degeneracy appears te 
me to be pretty rapid. As a nation we be- 
gan by declaring that “all men are created 
equal.” We now practically read it “all men 
are created equal, except Negroes.” When 
the know-nothings get control, it will read 
“all men are created equal, except Negroes 
and foreigners and Catholics,” When it 
comes to this, I shall prefer emigrating to 
some country where they make no pretense 
of loving liberty—to Russia for instance, 
where despotism can be taken pure and with- 
out the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 


‘HISTORY REFUTES IT 


{ trust, and believe, I have shown that 
the truth of history overwhelmingly refutes 
the imputation that profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith is incompatible with loyalty 
to American principles of government: An 
unbroken record of a century and one-half 
of unsullied loyalty and unblemished patriot- 
ism should by this time lay low the ghost 
of political bigotry. 

History shows that there are no more de- 
voted adherents, no sturdier defenders of 
the principles of constitutional liberty, as 
they have been transmitted through the 
great charter and the American Constitu- 
tion, than have béen found in the ranks of 
those professing that faith. 
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The Fate of the General Housing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I discuss our inability 
to obtain an effective and worthwhile 
housing bill in this last session of the 
86th Congress. And let me emphasize, 
Mr. Speaker, that there should be no 
mistake about where the blame rests— 
it lies squarely at the door of the Re- 
publican administration and the Repub- 
lican minority in the Congress. The 
combination of an ever-present veto 
threat and the lack of a single Republi- 
can vote on the Rules Committee—these 
two uncompromising obstacles were just 
too difficult to overcome in this abbrevi- 
ated session. 

It is now abundantly clear that the 
only hope for adequate programs in the 
field of housing and urban renewal is the 
election of a Democratic President in 
November. With the forward-looking 
leadership that a Democratic adminis- 
tration would provide, the tremendous 
economic potential of America would 
once more be fully utilized and an ade- 
quate effort would be made to meet the 
goals of our national housing policy. 

Ever since this administration took 
office, housing legislation has faced a 
rough and rocky road. Just 2 years ago, 
we ended up with no housing bill what- 
soever in spite of the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of the Congress fa- 
vored such legislation. In fact, when 
the housing bill was brought up near the 
end of the session in 1958, it came with- 
in six votes of gaining the necessary 
two-thirds majority to pass under sus- 
pension of the rules. Most of us are 
familiar with the serious problems cre- 
ated by the failure of that bill. FHA 
ran out of insurance authorization, the 
Urban Renewal Administration put in 
an unfair rationing procedure, and the 
low-rent public housing program was 
brought to a halt. 

In spite of this pressing need for 
prompt action on a housing bill in 1959, 
it was not until September, after two 
Presidential vetoes, that we succeeded in 
getting any legislation on the books. The 
very first bill passed by the Congress, S. 
57, already included a number of com- 
promises in an effort to meet the admin- 
istration’s objections. In spite of this, 
the bill was vetoed on July 7. The Con- 
gress promptly passed another measure, 
8S. 2539, which made further major con- 
cessions to administration opposition, but 
even this modest measure was vetoed. 
Finally, a barebones bill, S. 2654, was 
at long last signed into law on September 
23 after the Congress had adjourned. It 
was clearly understood by all concerned 
that this last bill was only a 1-year meas- 
ure desighed to enable our housing and 
urban renewal programs to continue in 
operation until more comprehensive pro- 
visions could be made at the current ses- 
sion of the Congress. 
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It is incomprehensible to me why the 
administration persists in its stubborn 
opposition to sound housing and urban 
renewal legislation. One of the greatest 
tasks facing America is the rebuilding 
of our cities and the elimination of 
slums. Our national goal of “a decent 
home and suitable living environment 
for every American family” adopted un- 
der a Democratic administration has re- 
ceived at least token acceptance in Re- 
publican platforms. And yet, the lack of 
genuine warmth in that acceptance has 
been amply proven not only by the per- 
sistent efforts of the administration to 
block housing legislation, but by its fail- 
ure to come up with a single constructive 
idea in recent years. 

Today, with the end of the session at 
hand, we are confronted only with the 
choice of whether or not to accept this 
very modest resolution to extend the FHA 
title I home improvement loan program 
for 1 year, provide $500 million to meet 
the backlog of applications under the 
college housing loan program, and pro- 
vide $50 million for the community fa- 
cilities program. But for the adminis- 
tration’s determined resistance, the Con- 
gress would have a chance to work its 
will on the comprehensive bill originally 
recommended by your Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I would like to 
describe briefly the major provisions of 
that bill. 

First, there is an obvious and pressing 
need for measures to stimulate home- 
building activity. The level of housing 
starts in July was one-fourth below the 
same month last year. This was an an- 
nual rate of less than 1.2 million in con- 
trast to a rate of 1.6 million during the 
early part of 1959, and in contrast to a 
need for more than 2 million units a 
year. Experience has taught us that 
such a drop in residential construction 
can well undermine the entire economy. 
Already severe distress is evident in the 
Northwest lumber industry, in appliance 
manufacturing, and in other industries 
which depend upon residential construc- 
tion for an important part of their mar- 
ket. If allowed to go unchecked, this 
decline in homebuilding can add to the 
already serious level of unemployment. 

In order to restore homebuilding ac- 
tivity to a high level of operation, the 
bill would have liberalized FHA mortgage 
insurance terms for home buyers. First, 
in order to lower monthly housing costs 
and partly offset the record-high interest 
rates on FHA loans, the bill would have 
extended the maximum maturity from 
the present 30 years to 35 years. Sec- 
ond, the bill would have reduced FHA 
downpayment requirements in all price 
ranges. Building on the highly success- 
ful experience of our great GI home loan 
program under which 2 million veterans 
bought homes without downpayment, the 
bill would have permitted FHA to insure 
no-downpayment loans on homes 
priced up to $13,500. Above that a 10- 
percent downpayment would have been 
required on any amount between $13,500 
and $20,000 in place of the present law 
which requires 10 percent from $13,500 
to only $18,000. The bill would have in- 
creased the ceiling on FHA single-family 
loans from $22,500 to $25,000. 
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There is every reason to believe that 
these changes would have brought many 
home buyers into the market. The po- 
tential demand for homeownership has 
proven itself to be extremely strong in 
this country. You will recall that the 
Emergency Housing Act of 1958 which 
did much to spark the sharp increase 
in new home production and sales in 
that year, provided, among other things, 
for a reduction of FHA downpayments. 
One needs only to recall the real estate 
advertisements of a year or two ago, 
when mortgage money was still avail- 
able for no-downpayment GI loans, to 
realize the importance that builders at- 
tached to this feature. 

Another long overdue amendment to 
existing law would have permitted the 
FHA Commissioner to reduce the mort- 
gage insurance premium by as much as 
one-half under any FHA title IZ pro- 
gram. Present law requires. FHA to 
charge at least one-half of 1 percent per 
-annum on the outstanding balance of 
any loan which it insures. However, 
over its quarter of a century of opera- 
tions, the FHA has built up reserves of 


some three-quarters of a billion dollars 


and many experts feel that the insurance 
premium can now be safely lowered, at 
least on some FHA programs. The bill 
would have given the Commissioner dis- 
cretionary authority to do just that, thus 
lowering the monthly payments of home 
buyers. 

Another important provision of the bill 
would have increased FHA’s mortgage 
insurance authorization by $4 billion al- 
though the administration has been hesi- 
tant to ask for this. The recent rate of 
use indicates that FHA may well reach 
its present ceiling before the next Con- 
gress meets. In 1958 the administration 
failed to alert the Congress that it was 
rapidly nearing the limit of FHA in- 
surance authority because it knew that 
this extra factor would have been enough 
to give us the six votes we needed to pass 
the general housing bill under suspen- 
sion. Shortly after the Congress ad- 
journed, FHA was forced to put into ef- 
fect a stopgap system of agreements-to- 
insure. This highly dubious procedure 
was outlawed by last year’s housing bill, 
I sincerely hope that FHA will be able to 
get by until the 87th Congress convenes 
because the adverse effect on builders’ 
plans and home building will be far more 
serious this time than it was in 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not attempt to go 
into all of the improvements to the 
FHA programs our bill would have pro- 
vided. It would have made some very 
useful improvements in the FHA rental 
and cooperative housing programs. Also 
it would have established a new program 
of FHA insurance to make mortgage 
loans available in older residential 
neighborhoods, in order to encourage ef- 
forts to halt deterioration in these places 
before they become actually blighted. 

Title It of the bill would have ad- 
vanced our efforts to provide decent ren- 
tal housing for our elderly citizens by 
making another $50 million available for 

. the direct loan program and by elim- 
inating the 2 percent equity require- 
ment now contained in existing law. I 
take particular pride in this program 
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which I originally proposed several years 
ago. Although it was singled out for 
special criticism and denunciation in 
each of the two veto messages, it finally 
became law with the Housing Act of 
1959. The administration continued to 
show its distaste for this outstanding 
program by refusing to request an ap- 
propriation to get it started. In spite 
of this, the Congress has appropriated 
$20 million and the first projects should 
be underway in a short time. This pro- 
gram, which provides 50-year loans at 
only 3% percent interest for nonprofit 
sponsors of rental housing for the eld- 
erly, makes it possible to rent these units 
for $15 to $20 a month less than under 
regular FHA financing with its higher 
interest rate and insurance charges. 
This is a highly important saving to most 
older families and the program. holds 
great promise of meeting our needs in 
this area. 

Title IT of the bill would have con- 
verted the FNMA secondary operation 
program into a central mortgage bank 
along the lines recommended by the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
Mortgage Bankers Association, and the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. The need for some device to 
smooth out the flow of funds to the 
home mortgage market and thereby re- 
duce the fluctuations in residential con- 
struction has long been recognized. The 
changes which would have been made 
“by this bill,.such as giving FNMA greater 
independentce under a three-man board, 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and 
permitting FNMA to make short-term 
warehousing loans on the security of 
mortgages, would have. gone for to 
achieve this goal. A comparable sec- 
ondary market facility for conventional 
loans to be operated under the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board would have 
been provided by title IV of the bill. 

In addition the bill would have made 
a@ number of changes in FNMA’s special 
assistance program under which that 
agency buys mortgages on program 
which the President or the Congress has 
designated as deserving of special aid. 
FNMA would have been required to pay 
the full face amount of any loan in these 
special categories instead of charging 
discounts as it does at present. More- 
over, a limitation of 1 percent would be 
set.on the fees and charges required by 
FNMA which now total 11% percent. 

Needed increases in FNMA authoriza- 
tions would have been made by the bill. 
The general fund, to be used at the Presi- 
dent’s discretion, would have been in- 
creased by $75 million and the existing 
funds for cooperative housing mortgages 
would have been increased by $10 million 
with all of the money to go to true con- 
sumer cooperatives. Two new funds 
would have been eStablished. The first 
would have provided $15 million for the 
purchase of FHA section 232 mortgages 
on nursing homes. This section was 
added to the National Housing Act in 
1959 but potential borrowers have experi- 
enced difficulty in finding private lenders 
willing to make the loans as is so often 
the case when a new FHA program is 
established. The second fund, in the 
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amount of $25 million, would have been 
established to assure the successful 
la of the new FHA program pro- 
vided in title I of the bill to make mort- 
gage insurance available in older neigh- 
borhoods. 

One of the greatest probleme which 
will face the homebuilding industry in 
the next few years is the rapid increase 
in land prices. Already land costs have 
soared in most towns and cities, making 
it increasingly difficult for the industry 
to find places to build lower-cost hous- 
ing. This inflation has not been due to 
@ lack of raw land—towns and cities now 
take up less than 1 percent of the total 
land area of our country—but rather it 
is due to the lack of developed land avail- 
able for homebuilding. An important 
factor in this is the difficulty which 
builders face in obtaining adequate 
mortgage credit to meet the expenses of 
acquiring and developing land. To meet 
this need, tivle V of the bill would have 
authorized FHA insurance on loans to 
private developers and builders to con- 
vert raw land into building sites suitable 
for housing construction. Because this 
was @ new program it would have been 
put on a l-year experimental basis with 
appropriate safeguards to prevent specu- 
lative abuse. The need for some such 
assistance is obvious and pressing, and 
action to bring down land costs is long 
overdue. 

Title VI of the bill would have pro- 
vided the college housing loan program 
with an additional $500 million to take 
care of the existing backlog and to carry 
the program further for 1 year. This 
program is one of our least controversial 
and most successful efforts in the field of 
housing. 

Title VII of the bill would have pro- 
vided an additional $450 million in capi- 
tal grant authorization for the urban 
renewal program. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association and the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors have strongly urged the 
Congress to provide a 10-year program 
of $600 million a year. In spite of this, 
the administration requested not one 
cent for this vital program which holds 
the key to the ultimate rebuilding of our 
cities and the elimination of slums. I 
am hopeful that the administration 
which takes office next January will show 
better understanding of our needs in the 
field of slum clearance and urban re- 
newal and will recommend an adequate 
program. 

The bill would also have provided for 
a pilot program for the rehabilitation of 
existing dwellings. ._ Local authorities 
would be able to acquire and repair a 
limited number of dwelling units which 
could be resold after rehabilitation. 
Such an approach offers hope for arrest- 
ing blight before it becomes so serious 
that only outright clearance can cure it. 

In addition, the bill would have ac- 
corded to hospitals the same advantages 
under the urban renewal program which 
were granted to colleges and universities 
in the Housing Act of 1959. Under the 
bill hospital expenditures for urban re- 
newal could be counted as part of the 
local community’s one-third share of the 
net cost of slum clearance. Other 
amendments in the bill would have re- 
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moved impediments in existing law to 
urban renewal operations involving col- 
leges and hospitals, 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impor- - 
tant problems facing urban renewal 
today is the plight of families and small 
business firms who are displaced. By the 
same token, one of the most promising 
provisions of the bill was Title VIII: Re- 
location Assistance. This title would 
have given more equitable treatment to 
small business firms by permitting - 
payment of actual certified moving ex 
penses thus removing the inequity that 
now arises in some cases when a com- 
pany with heavy equipment is forced to 
move but cannot be fully compensated 
under existing law. Moreover, the bill 
would have provided long-term low in- 
terest rate loans—4 percent—through 
the Small Business Administration to 
enable displaced businesses to reestablish 
in new locations. Also, displaced busi- 
nesses would have been given a reason- 
able opportunity to relocate in the same 
urban area to the maximum extent 
feasible. 

In the case of displaced families the 
bill would have increased the ceiling on 
relocation payments from $200. to 
$300. A more far-reaching provision 
would have greatly increased the effec- 
tiveness of FHA’s section 221 relocation 


‘housing program. Section 221 was de- 


signed to benefit displaced families by 
helping them to acquire other housing 
on relatively easy terms. It is general- 
ly agreed that this program has been a 
very limited success. In large part, its 
intended benefits have been nullified by 
the administration’s high interest rate 
policy which have simply priced many 
low income families out of the market. 
To overcome this, the bill would have 
provided for section 221 loans to non- 
profit corporations at 4 percent interest 
and for a 45-year term—under the pres- 
ent program fimancing costs total 5% 
percent and the maximum term is 40 
years. These more favorable financing 
terms would lower monthly rentals to 
displaced families by as much as 15 
percent. 

In a further attempt to reduce the 
rentals which displaced families must 
pay under the program, the bill would 
have encouraged tax abatement by local . 
communities. Where the local com- 
munity is willing to exempt a project 
from local real estate taxes, the amount 
of the exemption could be counted as 
part of the local community’s one-third 
share of the cost of the urban renewal 
project. This would reduce rentals by 
an additional $10 to $15 per month per 
unit. 

To assure the availability of financing 
for this new type of housing for dis- 
placed families, the bill would set up a 
special $100. million support fund under 
the FNMA special assistance program. 

Included in the miscellaneous section 
of the bill was the authorization of an 
additional $100 million for the highly 
successful public facility loan program. 
Under this program, priority is given to 
communities of 10,000 or less which need 
water and sewer systems. Fortunately, 
some funds for this program are includ- 
ed in the measure now before the House, 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
one more subject which should have been 
included in this year’s housing legisla- 
tion. That is additional authorization 
of units for the low-rent public hous- 
ing program. I am confident that if the 
housing bill had been allowed to proceed 
along its regular course that at least 
some new units would have been added 
either on the floor of the House or in con- 
ference. As you know, the general hous- 
ing bill sent over from the Senate in- 
cludes 25,000 additional low-rent units. 
Personally I feel this number is far from 
adequate. You will recall that last year 
the House approved a total of approxi- 
mately 180,000 low-rent units in the first 
housing bill. In the end we were forced 
to cut this down to a mere 37,000 units. 
This figure was arrived at by a careful 
examination of applications on hand to 
eliminate all deadwood. Although the 
administration has dragged its feet and 
refused to sign contracts for more than 
@ handful of these, the balance is al- 
ready fully committed in one stage or an- 
other. In fact, a backlog of applica- 
tions is once again building up. This is 
hardly surprising in view of the great 
need for these units—a need which will 
seriously Tr our urban renewal ef- 
forts if it is not soon met. 

Mr. Speaker, the general housing bill 
was carefully considered by the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and by the full Bank- 
ing Committee. It would have met many 
urgent needs in our housing and urban 
renewal programs. The people of our 
country—the home buyers and builders, 
the mayors, and others interested in 
sound and equitable measures for re- 
building our cities—have good cause to 
share my regret that the opposition of 
the administration and the Republican 
minority in Congress has prevented the 
Congress from even having an opportu- 
nity to vote on this bill. And this was 
the only way they could defeat the bill 
because, as we all know, if the Congress 
were given a chance to act on this bill, 
it would have passed by a substantial ma- 
jority. As it is, we must now wait until 
next year when I hope and expect to see 
a Democratic administration which will 
work together with the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Congress to enact sound 
and forward-looking housing legislation. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
fall Americans of Ukrainian descent will 
celebrate the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., an organi- 
zation which has compiled a splendid 
record of achievements. 

Speaking for 2% million Americans, 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
served primarily as an educational or- 
ganization. 
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It has kept Ukrainian-Americans fully 
informed on events behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, especially the efforts of the dozen 
captive non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet Union. 

It has served the United States, par- 
ticularly our national security interests, 
by bringing to the attention of our Gov- 
ernment important facts about the cold 


war. 

I congratulate the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee on its achievements. I wish 
it many more years of success. 





Further Irregularities Revealed in 
Long Beach Case 
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HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, another campaign payoff is being 
engineered for RicHarp Nrxon, only this 
time a government agency is directing 
the insidious job and the little people 
are footing the bill. A Long Beach, 
Calif., law firm, headed by Nrxon’s cam- 
paign manager in the area, has been 
given a lucrative retainer by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in connection 
with its unjustified and irregular seizure 
of the $100 million Long Beach Savings 
& Loan Association. 

For the first 2 months of this arrange- 
ment, the firm of Clock, Waestman & 
Clock drew nearly $8,000 in fees, and the 
total has by now probably reached 3 or 4 
times that amount. The potential im- 
portance of this political payola can be 
seen from the fact that a 10-year fight 
on another matter involving this same 
association and this same Federal agency 
has racked up attorneys’ fees that may 
amount to as much as $400,000. 

Details on this deal have just been 
diclosed in hearings of a special sub- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives headed by Representative Joun E. 
Moss that is investigating the Home 
Loan Bank Board’s seizure last April 22 
of the Long Beach institution. In the 
same hearings, it was proved that the 
White House itself has become so deeply 
involved in the fight over the seizure 
that a proposed settlement was ap- 
parently vetoed by one of the Presi- 
dent’s top aides. This is an almost iden- 
tical parallel to the highly improper in- 
fluence brought to bear upon another 
agency of the Government in the no- 
torious Dixon-Yates case. Congress 
vests in the Home Loan Bank Board 
complete authority to make decisions 
based on the facts and the law in each 
case and it has been declared time and 
again highly improper if not criminal 
for outside influences of any kind what- 
soever to be brought to bear on the 
members of such boards with respect to 
their decisions. The undue infiluence 
exerted upon this Board has now created 
an awkward situation indeed for this ad- 


ministration. It has been proven they 
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have improperly entered the case and 
how to extricate themselves will now 
present a sticky problem. 

Here are the deails on the adminis- 
tration’s latest deal: 

Early this year the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board dis- 
cussed with David W. Kendall, Special 
Counsel to the President, the Board’s 
plans to seize the Long Beach institu- 
tion. On Friday, April 22, 10 minutes 
before closing time, Board agents 
marched into the association and seized 
it. When the institution opened its 
doors the following Monday, long lines 
of frantic depositors were waiting, and 
in the next 2 weeks more than $26 mil- 
lion was withdrawn. Full details on this 
operation, and the potential destruction 
of the institution, are available in the 
special subcommittee’s report issued last 
July. 

Meanwhile, the Board members real- 
ized what a mess they had got them- 
selves into and decided to get some ex- 
tra legal talent to help fight off the 
courts and the depositors. Naturally, 
they turned to Nrxon’s office and asked 
for recommendations. A Board member 
talked it over with Robert H. Finch, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Nrxon and now 
his national campaign manager, and 
who for years has been associated and 
involved in the building and loan asso- 
ciation industry. And, interestingly, 
Finch sugge.°°d the Long Beach firm 
whose head by coincidence is handling 
Nrxon’s campaign in the area. 

All this took only a few days, and in one 
of the fastest negotiations on record the 
Long Beach firm got a contract providing 
a rate of $40 an hour for a partner and 
$30 an hour for an associate; and $250 a 
day for court appearances, unless two at- 
torneys were involved, when the rate 
would go to $400 a day. 

So far this has paid off for Nrxon’s 
campaign manager at the rate of almost 
$4,000 a month. 

After several weeks, the bank board 
decided to try to negotiate a settlement, 
and over the period of a month reached 
near agreement several times. But then 
the White House stepped in. The board 
chairman consulted with Mr. Kendall, 
the President’s special counsel, and the 
tentative agreement was reversed. Al- 
bert J. Robertson, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, admitted in 
the hearings that he met with Kendall to 
discuss the situation, but he refused to 
disclose what was said. However, the 
President of the seized association testi- 
fied under oath that he was told by an- 
other Board member that Kendall had 
vetoed the settlement. 

These facts are clear from the evidence 
of the hearings. The bank was seized 
with notably weak and faulty reasoning, 
but once the deed was done the White 
House and Nrxon determined not to let 
the action become a political liability. 
While the White House sabotaged all 
yossible chances of a settlement that 
could not help but reveal the stupidity 
and capriciousness of the seizure action, 
Nrxon’s office made sure that his friend 
and campaign manager would profit as 
long as the fight continued, 

The principal ones to suffer from such 
political duplicity are the thousands of 
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depositors in the Long Beach institution 
whose savings and interest earnings are 
being consumed by lawyers’ fees and use- 
less litigation. 

This seizure, precipitated by incompe- 
tent politically motivated hacks, is now 
compounded by political opportunists at 
the highest level. The result is a scan- 
dal that must and will be thoroughly 
investigated, with the guilty persons 
brought to the bar of public opinion, 
if not to justice. 





Hon. Matthew E. Welsh Calls for Quality 
Education for Hoosier Children 
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or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as 
the only Indiana member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
as one who is deeply interested in Ameri- 
can public education, I am always 
pleased when a leading citizen of my 
State speaks out on behalf of better 
schools and better teachers. 

The Honorable Matthew E. Welsh of 
Vincennes, not only speaks out for edu- 
cation but he has worked actively to im- 
prove the school system of Indiana. As 
minority leader of the Indiana State 
Senate, Matt Welsh has fought hard for 
adequate funds for the schools and 
teachers of our State. 

He is the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Indiana and I firmly be- 
lieve will continue to work hard for edu- 
cation if elected chief executive of our 
State. 

WELSH EDUCATED AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
CHICAGO 
In addition to his two terms as a mem- 

ber of the State senate, Matt Welsh has 

also served two terms in the Indiana 

House of Representatives. He is an elder 

and trustee of the First Christian Church 

of Vincennes, treasurer and ‘trustee of 

Vincennes University, a director of the 

Security Bank & Trustee Co., and a mem- 

ber of the board of directors of the YMCA 

of Vincennes. He was educated at In- 
diana University and the Universities of 

Pennsylvania, and Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing excerpts from the excellent address 
delivered by Senator Welsh at the 11th 
Annual Indiana Leadership Conference 
of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion at French Lick, Ind., on August 9, 
1960. The excerpts follow: 

Quality education for Hoosier children 
cannot be achieved in a bargain basement. 
Yet as educators you are familiar with the 
phenomenon of those who cry the loudest 
publicly for better schools, better teachers, 
and better educational programs, are the 
very ones who slash the money for schools 
to do the job, 
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GOVERNOR’S BUDGET PROPOSED ONLY $2 MILLION 
INCREASE FOR SCHOOLS 

We witnessed this in the last session of 

the general assembly in which the original 

for State distribution to local com- 

munities for education called for an increase 

of slightly more than $2 million over the 
previous 2 years. 


Two million dollars is a lot of money, but . 


then there are 90,000 additional pupil-years 
to pay for, at in excess of $325 a year, that 
amount soon becomes only a token. Those 
90,000 additional pupil-years will cost by 
the end of the next fiscal year more than 
$29 million. Yet the State was proposing to 
bear only $2 million of the cost. 

What alternatives then faced local com- 
munities? They would have to either in- 
crease local property taxes by $27 million or 
cut further into the kind of education In- 
diana parents want for their children. 

We finally got through the general as- 
sembly an appropriation that increased 
school aid by $15 million. This at least 
would pay for about half of the increased 
costs caused by more children in school, but 
it provided nothing for increased cost of 
everything the schools have to buy to keep 
operating, for fairer salaries for teachers, 
for increased science laboratories, language 
rooms, and other improvements so neces- 
sary to upgrade Hoosier education. 

And the very same people who fight for re- 
stricted money for schools are the ones who 
contend we must have quality education. 
And we must. This should have a familiar 
ring to you, for the teaching profession of 
Indiana has been fighting and sacrificing for 
better educational programs for decades, for 
quality education. And the very opposition 
you have fought now slanders you with the 
charge that you are not upgrading our 
school programs as rapidly as available 
teachers and money permit. 


TEACHERS FIGHT FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 


But let’s look for a minute at what seems 
to be the cry of quality education. When 
I say “quality education” and when you say 
it, we mean the best possible education for 
all Hoosier children, not just some of them. 

We mean courses and programs of study 
designed to meet the needs of the almost 
1 million Indiana young people now in 
school, all of them, not just the children 
whose parents can afford to send them to 
college, or children who have the ability to 
go to college for professional training. 

We mean also the children whose years of 
formal education will end with high school. 
We mean the young man who wants to be a 
mechanic, who wants to work at his father’s 
side in a small store, who wants to farm, the 
girl who will enter office or sales work, and 
on and on through a thousand vocations 
that these young people can choose. We 
mean also the young person whose physical 
or mental handicap requires special training. 


EVERY CHILD MUST BE EDUCATED 


You have heard, as I have, the proposal 
that those students who did not want to or 
could not take the so-called hard academic 
courses should be pushed from school at an 
early age, that the child labor laws should 
be revised to permit them to enter factories 
and mills earlier. 

Are we to slip backward in time to the 
sweat shops?. Are these advocates of high 
school education only for those who go on to 
college to be permitted to create a class so- 
ciety here in Indiana where only the chosen 
few are to receive the education they need? 

And mind you, those whose children are 
not among the especially anointed are not 
thereby relieved of taxes to pay the cost. 
No. The proposed tax relief is to come only 
for those whose children go to the universi- 
ties and colleges. 



























































OUR TIMES REQUIRE 20TH CENTURY EDUCATION 
This specious, hypocritical attack and 
slander on our educational system has as 
its goal throwing Indiana back into the 19th 
century when only the children of the well 
to do received the best education. The rest 


got a lick and a promise and were sent out 


to work, 

Those days are past. We need better 
‘schools, better trained teachers, and better, 
stricter educational programs. You know 
this ana have been fighting for it for years. 
But we need these things for all young 
people, for the children of all parents; not 
just the selected few. 

All parents pay the bills, and all of their 
children are entitled to an equal chance to 
gain as much education as they can—educa- 
tions designed to fit their own needs and 
their own chosen carver goals. 





Retirement of Hon. Paul Brown of 
Georgia 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with mixed feelings that I bid 
Godspeed to Paut Brown, who is retiring 
from the House of Representatives. 
After serving with distinction, dedica- 
tion and vigor since 1933, he has earned 
a rest and it is my earnest wish that he 
may enjoy in good health for many years 
his well deserved retirement. 

But his retirement from the daily rou- 
tine of the House of Representatives 
leaves me with a deep sense of loss. In 
a@ very real way, PAUL Brown was to me, 
as he was to scores of others, a fatherly 





figure, who was an unfailing source of » 


counsel and advice. It will never be 
known how much Pavt Brown’s innate 
kindness has meant to many a new, un- 
tried Member of Congress. 

To a multitude of young men, he was @& 
tower of strength and comfort and a 
wise, patient guide to those who aspired 
to high accomplishments in the public 
service. It is gratifying to know that so 
many who achieved their objectives are 
fulsome in their gratitude to him. My 
own debt to an old and dear friend is 
unbounded. 

He was very well equipped to give good 
counsel, for he had years of distinction 
in the public service in his own State of 
Georgia before coming to the House of 
Representatives. A lawyer, county at- 
torney, and mayor, he had a practical 
knowledge of government and above all, 
a deep knowledge and sympathy with the 
day to day problems of the average man 
and woman, His service in Washington 
was only an extension and enlargement 
of his work and for years he was ac- 
knowledged as one of the outstanding 
Members of Congress in his devotion to 
good government. 

Pau. Brown may retire in person from 
the House, but he leaves a legacy of spirit 
and memory that will endure. 
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Politics for a New Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the enormous task which will 
confront the new President of the 
United States who takes office January 
20, 1961. Our Nation—and, indeed, the 
entire free world—faces challenges dur- 
ing the next few years far more complex 
and awesome than at any time this 
century, and the burden of finding solu- 
tions to these problems will fall heaviest 
on the shoulders of our next President, 
and his administration. 

Peter F. Drucker, the noted author, 
has given us a vivid and penerating pre- 
view of the challenges and opportunities 
that lie ahead in his article, “Politics 
for a New Generation,’ published re- 
cently in Harper’s magazine. It deserves 
thoughtful attention by all Americans, 
and I request that it be reprinted here: 
Ponirics ror a New GENERATION—ParT I: 

AGENDA FOR THE NExT PRESIDENT 


(By Peter F. Drucker) 


When he steps into the White House, he 
(and the country) will cross a watershed 
into a brand new era in history. For the 
first time in 28 years, they will have to face 
an entirely novel set of issues, political aline- 
ments, and national goals. 

When you, Mr. President-to-be, take over 
your new job—“at noon on the 20th day of 
January” next, at the latest—American poli- 
tics will really change course for the first 
time since the end of World War II. You 
may be Republican or Democrat, pledged to 
your predecessor’s policies or to “cleaning 
up the mess in Washington.” In either case, 
mew and different tasks will be demanded of 
you, new and different opportunities will 
open up. 

This is a “position paper,” as they say in 
the Pentagon. It will not prophesy; it tries 
to analyze our position at this time of im- 
pending change in leadership. Neither does 
it propose new measures. The first need 
today is not for specific legislation, but for 
new goals, new attitudes, new visions, and 
new political alinements. These are not 
matters for the “expert”; in a free society 
they are the responsibility of the ordinary 
citizen. 

Such political changes are perhaps most 
overdue in our international affairs—the 
topic of this first article. The old bearings 
which guided our policy since the end of 
World War II, 15 years ago, are becoming 
irrelevant. 

In .domestic politics—which will be ex- 
amined in a second article—the 30 years’ 
period that could be called “The Age of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt” has become history. 
New issues are already before us. They are 
as serious as any we dealt with during the 
last generation. 

But they are quite different. 

The job of the President (to which the 
third article in this series will be devoted) 
is also taking on new dimensions, realities, 
and goals. 

Solutions, I have none to offer. All I 
attempt is to spotlight key issues and to 
suggest what, underneath the froth of cam- 
paign slogans, will really be at stake during 
your term of office. 
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International affairs are sure to make the 
most exacting demands on an untried Presi- 
dent. Six of the eight headlines the New 
York Times picked last New Year as headlines 
of the fifties shouted of international crisis. 
Our foreign policy may be bipartisan; but 
experts seem light-years apart in appraising 
it. “Ours has been the most successful for- 
eign policy in history” is the slogan of one 


- party. “The United States is in danger of 


losing the cold war’ shouts the other. 

Both may well be right—as are the man 
who says “the glass is half full” and the man 
who says “the glass is half empty.” Viewed 
historically, the past 15 years, the years of 
the cold war, have been years of great suc- 
cesses, Viewed politically, with an eye to 
the years ahead, our policy is barren and 
out position precarious. 


FOUR VICTORIES 


We have had four big successes in inter- 
national policy. Each is so familiar as to 
need only an illustration or two. 


1. Western Europe and Japan have been 
restored 

Ten years ago one of the large industry 
associations asked me to speak at their an- 
nual meeting on “Can Europe Collapse Be 
Prevented?” They asked me back last year 
to speak on “The Threat of European Com- 
petition.” The fastest increases in produc- 
tion and productivity, standards of living, 
and education during the last decade have 
not been in the United States or in Russia, 
but in the old industrial countries of West- 
ern Europe. And if they are undergoing a 
social revolution today, it is not that of any 
European ideology but of “Americanization.” 
Automobiles and traffic jams are mightier lev- 
elers than Karl Marx; the most class-con- 
scious Europeans are finding that behind the 
steering wheel all men are equal. 


2, An international economy has been re- 
built in which goods and men move freely 


The end of World War It fs as far away 
this year as was the end of World War I 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was first sworn 
into office. Now the immediate problem in 
the international economy is that it is grow- 
ing too fast. International trade is outgrow- 
ing its credit base. The supply of interna- 
tional investment capital, though an alltime 
record, simply cannot keep up with the de- 
mand. Yet not much more than 10 years 
ago, most economists (especially the Euro- 
peans) were sure that the history of the 
twenties would repeat itself. They saw the 
United States as a kind of “Typhoid Mary” 
who would spread the germs of chronic 
depression around the world and therefore 
would have to be quarantined. 


3. Colonialism no longer divides the free 
world against itself 


In the late forties, just before Korea, it was 
@ diplomatic triumph to talk an Indian uni- 
versity into inviting an American professor 
to lecture. Today Indian universities com- 
plain that they cannot get enough American 
guest teachers or lecturers; yet there are 2 
or 3 of them on every plane into New Delhi. 
There are, of course, still “colonial prob- 
lems.” No solution is yet in sight for the 
most difficult one—the relationship between 
European and Africans where both are “na- 
tives” of the same area, living together. 


- But the great majority of former colonial 
people have now gained independence and 
nationhood. And a number of the very rulers 
who led their countrymen in the anticolonial 
crusade—the Nehrus, the Nassers, or the 
Nkrumehs—increasingly take for granted a 
community of interest with the European, 
rather than conflict. They now see in West- 
ern knowledge and Western capital—yester- 
day’s “tools of imperialist exploitation”—the 
means to their own salvation. This is some- 
times true even of people who look with fas- 
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cination at Russia and China as models of a 
new system for fast economic growth. 


4. Finally, we have stood our ground in the 

cold war 

If the era since 1947 had been peace, it 
would have been a wretched, frustrating, and 
treacherous one. Every few months we 
have trembled through another real-life in- 
stallment of the “Perils of Pauline” in full 
technicolor. Each installment found us, like 
Pauline, tied hand and foot to the railroad 
tracks, the Alsops at the Wurlitzer breaking 
into the funeral march and the Communist 
express thundering down the tracks. 

But it was a period not of “peace” but of 
political war. We have not won it; but 
neither, so far, have the Communists. The 
cold war is, of course, not over yet. We might 
have lost it by tomorrow in the next crisis. 
But if there is little cause for a victory 
parade down Broadway, there is just as 
little cause for dancing in the streets of 
Moscow. 

One more thing needs to be said. These 
were largely American accomplishments. 
They required very bold decisions to com- 
mit ourselves to the defense, recovery, and 
renewal of a war-shattered world, instead of 
letting it fall meekly to the Communists 
and their outriders, chaos, hunger, and 
despair. They represent great imagination 
and great effort. ‘These achievements did 
not just happen; they were earned, 

AND SOME FRUSTRATIONS 


But all this belongs to the historians. 
The politician, concerned with today and to- 
morrow, sees the United States and the free 
world in deep trouble, Again, this needs 
illustration rather than explanation. 

Diversity in the free world should be a 
source of strength for us, and of pride. 
Surely, we have no case at all unless it is 
the freedom to differ. Yet we today seem to 
say, “Whoever is not with us is against us,” 
while the Russians, since Stalin’s death, 
seem to be able to act on, “Whoever is not 
against us is with us.” We, and not the 
Russians, have made the term “neutral” 
come to mean something like anti-American, 
if not pro-Communist. This flaws the moral 
foundation of our position and policy. 

In country after country we have com- 
mitted ourselves deeply to the party in 
power—yet Dr. Adenauer and Syngman 
Rhee are in their eighties and, as Korean 
events show, not invulnerable in office. This 
makes the American connection a partisan 
issue rather than a bond of common unity. 
The present troubles in Cuba and elsewhere 
in Latin America show how dangerous this 
can be. 

We are panicked by our very achievements. 
That the leading countries of the free world 
have regained independence, prosperity, and 
self-confidence makes us fret rather than 
exult. They are so uncomfortably independ- 
ent, so aggressively competitive. 

Finally, we all know that, rightly or 
wrongly, it is Russia today rather than the 
United States which draws mankind’s imagi- 
nation: to her space victories, her disarma- 
ment proposals, her industrial achievements. 
This is not a matter of facts and figures. 
We know that the Russians are ahead in 
the one crucial area of missile and space 
technology. In all other fields the non- 
Communist world as a whole—as distinct 
from the United States alone—probably has 
been pulling ahead of the Soviet bloc. 

But leadership is not held by weight, but 
by energy. We may be the richest, most vir- 
tuous, and best brought-up girl on the block, 
and Russia may be a painted hussy—but she 
is drawing the wolf whistles, and not just 
from the bad boys. We have taken our lead- 
ership for granted, while the Russians have 
worked. We have asked: “What is the least 


we can get by with?” The Russians have 
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asked, “What is the most we can possibly 
do?” 

Where have we failed? We, rather than 
the Russians, are today’s doctrinaires. We 
insist on imposing the assumptions of 1947 
on the realities of 1960. We are, rightly, 
critical of Mr. Khrushchev’s inability (or 
unwillingness) to see the obvious: that 20th 
century American capitalism is not 19th 
century European capitalism. But we re- 
fuse to see that communism can remain 
communism, and yet subordinate Marxist 
dogma to the demands of modern physical 
science, technology, and industry. This does 
not necessarily make it one whit less a 
tyranny, but it makes it twice as dangerous. 

We can no longer hope to prevail through 
the “inner contradictions” of communism— 
that is, through communism defeating it- 
self—as Mr. Dulles still thought to his very 
end. Communism may collapse eventually, 
for dictatorships are brittle beneath their 
stainless steel surface. Few have escaped 
cracking under the strains of the fight for 
succession—and Mr. Khrushchev is not a 
young man. Moreover, we do not know what 
impact mass education and rising standards 
of living may have on Communist society. 
But in the short run—and this may mean 
decades rather than years—we can hope to 
prevail only through our own strength. 

We similarly cling to the 1947 view of 
the cold war. But it can no longer be won 
by military force; it can only be lost through 
military weakness, It cannot be won any 
more through economic performance, though 
it can easily be lost through economic weak- 
ness. It can now be won only as a political 
conflict: a conflict for the imagination, the 
moral energy, and the aspirations of people 
everywhere. 


THE SAME OLD TUNE 


We are most doctrinaire in respect to our 
position among our allies—the very field 
where we have been most successful. Our 
policy still assumes that the military and 
economic hegemony which the United States 
enjoyed at the end of World War II should 
be an unchangeable law of nature. Yet this 
hegemony was abnormal and bound to be 
short-lived. It has long since disappeared. 

The Eisenhower foreign policy has been 
largely a continuation of Mr. Truman by 
other slogans. The key changed; the tune 
remained the same. If it can be criticized, 
it is for not going through with the “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” that it promised. When Mr. 
Truman left, the 1947 assumptions could 
still, perhaps, be maintained. As soon as 


Stalin died, a few months after Eisenhower - 


took over, they ceased to be tenable. 
this we have refused to accept. 


The new and overriding need of American 
foriegn policy which the next President will 
be expected to satisfy is for new goals. 
Using our successes of the forties and fifties 
as a foundation, we now have to build up a 
long-term strength, rather than to shore up 
temporary weaknesses. We have to train our- 
selves for a 10-mile race rather than for the 
100-yard sprint. 


Above all, where we once performed as 
soloist, we will now have to learn to serve 
as the conductor of an ensemble. Each 
nation of the non-Communist world has its 
own part to play, its own way. Our new 
role is to persuade all of them to play to- 
gether and play the same piece. To deserve 
this leadership we, at the very least, have 
to demand of ourselves what we demand of 
others. We have to regain, therefore, 
strength and initiative in defense policy. 
We have to restore our threatened economic 
lead and our lagging industrial productivity. 

To persuade other to follow our leader- 
ship, the United States must become again 
the spearhead of the drive for disarmament 
and control of nuclear weapons. Above all, 
we must switch from American foreign aid 


But 
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to common constructive endeavors of the 
free-world community. 
THE NEW TASKS ‘ 
These new tasks are quite concrete. Far 
too many people, though, seem to believe 
that they can be accomplished by speech- 
making. Hence a few words might be in 
order about the specific work ahead of you: 
1. The job in defense 


Closing the missile gap may require a crash 
program. But it is even more urgent (and 
more difficult) to restore our ability to think 
ciearly about our military policy and to make 
some necessary decisions. The Russian lead 
in space technology is bad enough. But 
worse, much worse, is the disordered imag- 
ination that can dismiss a Soviet moon shot 
as “of no military value.” 

There are many causes for the confusion 
in our defense effort. In research, for in- 
stance, we have put too much emphasis on 
development—the application of existing 
knowledge to the design of new hardware. 
We have slighted real research—the quest 
for new knowledge. We have acted like 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer who 
spends all his research money on developing 
@ sugar-coated aspirin with the sure-fire 
market, and so has nothing left for work 
on new antibiotics. We have spent more 
than enough money—but we have wasted 
far too much. In the space program alone, 
2 or 3 billions’ worth of projects had to be 
written off; their focus on immediate prac- 
tical results made them obsolete even be- 
fore they were completed. 

In defense procurement and defense pro- 
duction, it takes us apparently two or three 
times as long as the Russians to bring a new 
design into production. Here we are largely 
organized for the technology of World War 
Ii—that is, for mass production of identical 
products by standard industrial processes. 
Today’s weapons are, however, not lineal 
descendants of the automobile, as were the 
tanks, fighter planes, and landing craft of 
World War II. Strategically, the intercon- 
tinental missile is a descendant of the Tro- 
jan Horse—used once only, but then to win 
the war. Technically, it is not a weapon 
but a system—it resembles a battleship rath- 
er than a tank. Structurally, it is akin to 
the Great Pyramid which had much the 
same ratio of “payload” to mass. It is a 
unique product, built one at a time, in spe- 
cial-purpose plants, from special-purpose 
materials, and by processes without parallel 
in peacetime industry. 

Our main defense disease is, however, even 
more fundamental: The Armed Services Uni- 
fication of 1948 has failed in its major aim. 
Tt has failed to give us an effective defense 
policy. What is amiss in defense is not 
the bickering and feuding among the serv- 
ices. It is not even the administrative chaos 
in the Pentagon with its platoons of assistant 
secretaries and its choirs of committees, task 
forces, study groups, coordinators, and spe- 
cial advisers. These are symptoms, though 
nasty ones. 

Armed Services Unification assumed that 
there would be one overall American 
strategy, set by political decision. It had in 
mind the kind of decision Franklin D. Roose- 
velt made when he threw our main strength 
in World War II into Europe rather than 
into Asia. Within such a decision the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could then allocate manpower 
and money according to the specific mis- 
sions of each service. But each service has 
today come to stand for a different strategy, 
rather than for a specific mission. And the 
new weapons do not neatly fit into the his- 
torical “missions” of the services. Each time 
we develop a major new weapon, a new 
strategy is created for it. 

The nuclear-powered missile-carrying sub- 
marine, such as the just completed George 
Washington, may well be the most nearly 


believe), it is a strong competitor. 
Is it Navy? And what about tomorrow’s like- 
ly successor; the unmanned missile pad, sub- 
years maybe and directed by 
That, surely, would 
neither Navy nor Air Force. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot answer 
such questions and ought not to be asked to 
do so. Such decisions are no longer 
Everyone of them is a political decision, af- 


g 


for every one entails grave military conse- 
quences and risks. The result is that all de- 
cisions are being debated endlessly by both 
military and civilian authorities. Another 
result is the tremendous premium on not 
making decisions—on not facing up to the 
unpleasant and risky, on seeking the com- 
promise that satisfies no one but also hurts 


no one, 

Only the President can end all 
making the few basic decisions which will 
give firm guidelines to both his civilian and 
military subordinates. How 
effort have to be organized so that these key 
questions can be isolated and presented to 
the President for decision? What 
tion is then needed to make sure these de- 
cisions are carried out? 

2. Maintaining industrial productivity 

We enjoyed economic 
1947 as we enjoyed military preponderance. 
We took it for granted as a normal, if 
God-given, condition. It was in fact 
normal, dangerous, and transitory. 
worked hard to restore others to health 
growth. Now we will have to learn that 
ourselves cannou have productivity and 
nomic growth unless we work at them, We 


. 
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have been this to others, very 
successfully. We now have to practice it 
ourselves. 


We hear a great deal today of the “nar- 
rowing of the gap” between the Russian 
economy and ours. Much more serious, how- 
ever, is the narrowing of the gap between 
our productivity and that of our allies. 

This showed dramatically last year in the 
sinking spell of our exports, which caused 
a deficit of almost $4 billion in our balance 
of payments and made the whole world talk 
about “the weakness of the dollar.” We are 
now recovering; but the fundamental prob- 
lem remains. We need steadily expanding 
raw-material imports to grow ourselves. We 
can only pay for them by exports. But our 
exports find it increasingly hard to compete 
in the free world markets—not with the 
Russians, but with the Swiss, Dutch, Japa- 
nese, French, Italians, Germans, and British, 

There is no quicker way into serious do- 
mestic depression than loss of our ability to 
compete in the world economy. (Every 10th 
American worker gets his paycheck from an 
export sale; every 4th depends on imported 
raw materials.) There is also no quicker way 
into a free world depression and into dis- 
mantling the whole international economy— 
which is as vital a part of our national de- 
fense as the Strategic Air Command. Any 
wavering of the dollar would*create world 
panic; for we are the free world’s banker. 

One popular explanation for our recent 
difficulties is the foreign-aid payments. But 
those are largely hidden export subsidies, 
especially for our farm products. We would 
be even worse off without them. 

Another popular explanation is the low 
wages of foreign labor. But hourly wages in 
many other countries have gone up twice as 
fast as ours, and fringe benefits even faster. 
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In a large Japanese transistor radio plant 

* which I visited last summer, total labor costs 
were barely lower than ours, with much 
higher fringe benefits offsetting the much 
lower hourly wage rate. But there were far 
fewer rejects, finished transistors that had 
to be thrown out as defective. Quality con- 
trol enabled the Japanese to undercut the 
Americans; they had learned it from us, but 
did it better. 

Quality control is, of course, only one of 
many managerial techniques. The other in- 
dustrial countries of the non-Communist 
world have caught onto what we fancied 
to be our exclusive secret: how to make 
high-wage labor productive, not by working 
harder but by “working smarter.” To stay 
competitive—and we have no choice—we 
must learn to match their rate of growth. 
This, by the way, would be ample to keep 
us ahead in the race with the Russians. 

This has bearings on taxes and on educa- 
tion, on the farm program, and on money 
management. As the next article in this 
series will show, it may require new wage 
and price policies, and change the role of 
Government in the economy. 

3. Arms limitation and world opinion 


We have worked patiently at armament 
limitation and control. Yet we are widely 
known as the atomic warmongers—and by 
many people who are neither Communists 
nor fellow travelers. Why? 

We blame the armaments race on the East- 
West conflict, and hope for relaxation by 
“settling” this or that specific crisis. But 
this is a dangerous delusion. We need only 
imagine how the present East-West conflict 
would look if all nations possessed the 
weapons of 1918 or even those of 1944 rather 
than those of today. We would be a long 
way from utopia, to be sure; but we would 
be even further away from the brink on 
which the world now teeters. 

Whether we like it or not, crises are the 
rule in international life. In the most 
placid years of Queen Victoria there were 
as many as there are now. Every crisis now 
concerns us. Above timberline even the 
softest breeze blows a gale; and we are way 
up. 

But the absolute weapons endow every 
such crisis with the threat of total destruc- 
tion. Limitation and control of these weap- 
ons will no do away with the crises or the 
East-West conflict, but it may make them 
bearable again. Nothing else will. 

“If you, in the United States, are really 
serious about inspection of nuclear tests,” 
the American visitor to Japan or Pakistan is 
asked by impeccably anti-Communist and 
pro-American friends, “why do you not set 
up your own inspection system as a common 
enterprise of the free world?” 

There are good answers to this kind of 
question. But there is no answer to the 
underlying view that this is not just an issue 
between the two superpowers, but one to 
which the entire world is a party. We know 
this—but we do not, it seems, understand 
it. 

For the world, control and limitation of 
the absolute weapons is the agenda. For us, 
it is one item on it, and not always the first. 
The world sees itself as having a vital stake 
in this issue; we see it as an issue between 
America and Russia in which the others 
are, at best, admitted as kibitzers. We 
rightly stress the safeguards; but in the 
meantime both Russia’s and our arsenals 
grow, and new countries of dubious stability 
join the atomic club. 

The world demands from us on this issue 
the fervor, the burning conviction and the 
obsessive urgency of the crusader. What it 
sees instead, when it looks at us, is the 

_ Stance of the first-rate corporation lawyer. 
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4, All these—defense policy, economic policy, 
disarmament policy—are only preludes to 


the big job: To develop @ sense of com-, 


- mon purpose in the non-Communist world 
through our leadership in joint endeavors. 


The one common effort we sponsor today 
is the military alliance. “When you want to 
talk air bases in our country,” a thoroughly 
pro-American diplomat complained (with 


_some exaggeration), “you expect our Pres- 


ident to drop everything and come running. 
But when we want to talk Latin American 
Common Market, your Third Assistant Under 
Secretary has no date free for_ the next 3 
months.” 

Common purpose can no more be built on 
military alliances than housekeeping can 
be set up by a young couple on the ladder 
they used to elope. It requires long-term 
constructive tasks and enduring achieve- 
ments. Only tasks that are for something 
can fire hearts and minds, can give chal- 
lenge and fulfillment to the mountain 
mover and the true patriot. The tasks are 
there—and we have been doing some of 
them rather well. But because we are 50 
busy darning the network of our military 
alliances, these great constructive works re- 
main American achievements instead of be- 
coming ours—that is, undertakings in which 
our friends can feel a genuine partnership. 


USE OF “SPECTACULARS” 


Economic development is the most urgent 
of these jobs. It is the one we now under- 
stand fairly well in terms of economics— 
but do rather poorly in terms of politics. 

Certainly it requires money: and probably 
more rather than less. But the money 
should now come from all developed coun- 
tries in the non-Communist world. The 
United States cannot shoulder the whole 
burden. And it should not. The economic 
development effort will be politically ef- 
fective only if it becomes a visible symbol 
of the genuine concern of the developed 
(and mostly white) countries for the under- 
developed (and largely colored) nations of 
the world. 

Such development needs plan, purpose, 
selectivity, and priorities even more than 
it needs money. We discuss whether we 
should be more-or less generous. What we 
ought to worry about it how to be more ef- 
fective. In areas which, like India and 
Latin America, are on the threshold of fast 
and self-sustaining growth, we might push 
industrial investment. In Equatorial Africa, 
on the other hand, we may need for the 
next decade to work mainly on the founda- 


tions for future development. This may re- . 


quire money less than knowledge—knowl- 
edge by the rulers of the newborn nations 
about where to start; knowledge on our part 
of their resources, needs, and aspirations. 

We need to think in terms of develop- 
ment rather than in terms of separate proj- 
ects. Economic development is not sound; 
it is a leap into the unknown. The Aswan 
Dam, the glittering new capital of Brasilia, 
or the big steelworks going up everywhere 
may be impractical—but all the same they 
lead to more development than, say, roads 
or shoe factories with their more immediate 
but prosaic benefits. Spectacvlars can create 
vision, pride, and hope; our own TVA is a 
good example. 

Yet we also must be able to say “No” to a 
government that wants to build monuments 
to bureaucracy, or an air force to keep its 
generals happy. We must be able to say 
“No” to the Congressman who wants us to 
force surplus wheat on a foreigh country 
and call it “economic aid.” 

All this requires that economic develop- 
ment be a common effort, backed by the 
respected men abroad as well as here. We 
could say “No” in the Marshall plan; and it 
was taken for an answer because the best 
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brains of Europe—such as Jean Monnet 
of France—worked as full partners with the 
Americans and shared in the decisions. The 
best development job anywhere is being done 
by Puerto Ricans such as Mufioz-Marin or 
Teodoro Moscoso. Yet we rarely find a way 
to use these fellow citizens in our oversea 
projects—much less the young Peruvian or 
Chilean agronomist, the Indian industrial 
engineer, or the public-health doctor from 
north Africa. 

Finally, we ought to realize that we can- 
not develop anybody, no matter how much 
money we spend. Ninety percent of the ef- 
fort, talent, and even money ought to come 
from within the developing country. We 
can only encourage, counsel, and provide the 
first seed-corn capital. 

Economic development, while the most 
urgent, is only one of the joint tasks we 
should be tackling in partnership with our 
oversea friends. There is even danger in 
putting too much weight on it. It is slow; 
and it is a task in which the West always 
gives, and the others always ask for more. 
We need other tasks too—preferably some 
in which non-Westerners can give a good 
deal. 

India, for example, clearly needs big in- 
dustry. But she needs also to learn how to 
make the most of her handicraft and village 
industries. We are not much good at this. 
But Japan’s whole economy rests largely 
on just this kind of small, highly productive 
family enterprise. 

All underdeveloped countries need new 
educational thinking as badly as they need 
schools. Western education, if transplanted, 
often produces unemployables, educated for 
gentlemanly ease or for an unproductive 
clerkship in a government office. The classic 
example is the Indian victim of a trans- 
planted Victorian public school with his B.A. 
failed. Or it produces trained barbarians 
who know only one god, the sliderule. Edu- 
cation is needed, and fast, which teaches the 
Knowledge of the modern world and yet 
prepares for citizenship, which is focused 
on effectiveness and yet uses the values of 
the indigenous eulture. There are ex- 
amples—a few mission schools in Africa and 
some American county farm agents in In- 
dia and Iran. But the big job is yet to 
be done—and people from the underdevel- 
oped countries working together (with our 
encouragement) will have to do most of it. 

Our purpose should not be to do things 
for other people, but to help them do things 
for theselves, 


OUR SPECIAL BLEND 


In sum, our next President will have to 
create an American international policy. We 
have none today and in effect have had none 
for at least 8, if not 10 years. We have to 
decide what to do, what to aim at, what to 
be. 
For most people today Robert Taft is but 
a dim memory. But in denying him the 
nomination in 1952, the Republican Party 
abandoned not only a man but an axiom: 
Except in a shooting war, domestic affairs 
always come first and always are decisive 
in American politics. This was not just 
Taft’s personal conviction. It had been held 
just as fervently by the Woodrow Wilson of 
the New Freedom and the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of the New Deal. Indeed, for these 
hundred years most Americans believed im- 
plicitly that it was our unique destiny to 
build on our cwn shores—untainted by 
power politics and uncorrupted by the greed 
and rivalries of nations—the New Jerusalem 
of the American dream. Insofar as we had 
a foreign policy in peacetimes, it had always 
been the one for which Taft stood. 


We had to abandon it, as we all know,- 


irrevocably. But we have not yet replaced it 
with another consensus about our role in the 
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world. We are fighting temporary emer- 
gencies—and on the whole quite well. But 
what do we strive for as a long-range goal? 
Dropping Taft was like dropping the first 
shoe; where is the second one? 

We need a policy that takes the restored 
strength of the free world for its basis, wel- 
comes its diversity, and sees opportunity 
rather than threat in the yearnings and 
strivings of the awakening peoples. 

We need a policy that brings out the 
central fact of the world of 1960: the inter- 
dependence between all nations of the free 
world, the United States included. If is no 
longer true that our policy has to be either 
in “our” interest or in “theirs.” We have as 
much of a stake in their independence, se- 
curity, and prosperity as they have them- 
selves. Comversely, “they” have an equal 
stake in the strength of our defense and our 
economy. We are recovering fast from the 
dollar crisis of last year, largely because 
England, Germany, and Japan immediately 
removed restrictions on American imports. 
They did this from neither gratitude nor 
kindheartedness. They simply realized that 
lower profit margins for their industries and 
even some unemployment are less of a 
threat to them than the slightest tremor 
of the dollar. 

Above all, we need a policy that is Ameri- 
can—one that understands that our successes 
in international affairs these last 15 years 
were all achieved by the very beliefs, prac- 
tices, and methods that built this Nation. 
Wherever we have been effective since the 
end of World War II, it has been neither 
through idealism nor through self-interest. 
It has been through that unique blend of the 
moral and the expedient, the pragmatic and 
the visionary, the concern for one’s neighbor 
and the concern for one’s pocketbook—the 
blend which is the essence of American 
politics. 

To have an effective American intérna- 
tional policy we need not, as Robert Taft 
believed, abandon all this country stands for. 
On the contrary, we have to use it now to 
bring together the men of hope everywhere 
to join in the building of the good society. 
Such a policy has become possible. This is 
the measure of our success these last 15 
years. But no such policy has yet been 
developed. And this is the real crisis—and 
the next President’s first and biggest chal- 


lenge. 





Resolution by Fifth Guam Legislature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take pleasure in offering the following 
resolution of the Guam Legislature 
which commends the American Civil 
Liberties Union: 

Whereas in the past session of the US, 
Congress, several bills were introduced for 
the purpose of granting to Guam, a Dele- 
gate or a Representative to represent the 
people of Guam in the House of Representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas on February 1, 1960, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, through the di- 
rector of the Washington, D.C., office, Mr. 
Lawrence Speiser, transmitted a letter to the 
Honorable Warne N. ASPINALL, chairman, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, supporting H.R. 
6791, which would provide for a Delegate 
to represent the people of Guam in the 
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House of Representatives, a copy of which 
letter was forwarded to the speaker of this 
legislature; and 

Whereas the American Civil Liberties 
Union has gained an international reputa- 
tion where the civil and political liberties 
of Americans everywhere are concerned; and 

Whereas the transmittal of the said letter 
to the Honorable Wayne N. Asprnau is but 
one manifestation of the splendid work this 
organization has been carrying on to safe- 
guard and extend civil and political liberties 
to Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fifth Guam Legis- 
lature, does hereby, on behalf of the people 
of Guam, express its sincere appreciation 
and gratitude to the American Civil Liberties 
Union for its support of statutory enact- 
ment to provide Guam with a Representa- 
tive in the House of Representatives; and be 
it further 

Resolved, Zhat the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to Mr. Lawrence Speiser, 
director of the Washington, D.C., office, and 
to the Governor of Guam. ; 





New York Port Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that the subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee has received 
hundreds and hundreds of letters in 
praise of its action anent the New York 
Port Authority. Less than a dozen let- 
ters were contra. This is significant and 
indicates that the many editorials that 
appeared in the New York metropolitan 
press, seeking to inspire opinion adverse 
to the committee, did not carry very 
much weight. Letters came from Con- 
necticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
Typical of the favorable letters are two 
that were published on August 27 by the 
New York World Telegram and are as 
follows: 

TAKING IsSUE WiTH EprToRIAL ON Port Avu- 
THORITY PROBE 

I take issue with your editorial “Improper 
Interference” dealing with the congressional 
investigation of the Port of New York Au- 
thority. 

I suggest that your position, that the offi- 
cials of the authority cannot be held re- 
sponsible for their actions because they were 
under orders from the Governors of New 
York and New Jersey, is untenable. Lieuten- 
ant Powers was under orders but he stood 
trial. Innumerable cases can be cited to 
establish individual responsibility for actions 
under orders. 

As to the merits of the controversy: While 
it is true that the Port of New York Au- 
thority has functioned in a creditable man- 
ner with respect to development and opera- 
tions, it is also an established fact that the 
authority has arrogated to itself powers far 
beyond any that were originally contem- 
plated. The authority has established a so- 
cialistic state within a Democratic Govern- 
ment—constructing hotels, stores, ware- 
houses, exempted of their local taxation but 
rented in competition with private capital. 

Despite my respect for the members of the 
authority as individuals, I nevertheless am 
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heartily in favor of proper, decorous 

sional investigation of its affairs. It is time 

the authority’s extensive powers were curbed. 
HERBERT I. SEGAL. 


I congratulate Congressman CeLLzr for his 
work in connection with the investigation 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

It is about time something was done to 
stop this nonsense. They take over airports, 
tunnels, bridges, build hotels, warehouses, 
office buildings and bus terminals all with 
the public monies and they are not account- 
able to anyone. 

If they have nothing to hide, why not 
submit their records to the congressional 
committee? The way the port authority 
acts, one would believe that it is an autono- 
mous body dealing with secret classified 
military information. 

The whole thing smells to high heaven. 

FREDERIC H. SCHUMACHER. 





The Back Door to the Treasury—Front 
Door to Financial Ruin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
87th Congress convenes next January, it 
could render no greater service to the 
people and the country than to imme- 
diately revise the Rules of the House to 
conclusively define, once and for all, in 
harmony with the constitutional mean- 
ing, the appropriating jurisdiction in the 
House of Representatives. It is a com- 
pelling national necessity made urgent 
by indefensible rulings of the Chair and 
the practices of the legislative commit- 
tees in the House and the Senate. We 
are on the highroad to financial ruin and 
at least we ought to be in position to 
know when we get there. 


The statement is justified by the facts 
and figures in the Recorp of September 
1, 1960, pages 17586-17593. ‘They are 
reinforced by similar data in the Rrecorp 
of September 15, 1959, pages A8235- 
A8239, and the Recorp of August 25, 
1958, particularly pages A7800—-A7801. 

The Recorp of September 1, 1960, 
conclusively shows that, in comport with 
tradition, the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills processed under our estab- 
lished system are within the budget re- 
quests. They are below the budget— 
not enough below, but nevertheless be- 
low. And they represent the combined 
judgment of the two Houses, not the 
judgment of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. But while they are below the 
corresponding budget requests for appro- 
priations by $211,638,498, not counting 
loan authorizations set out in the tabu- 
lar material, the “back door” appropria- 
tion bills of the session exceed the Execu- 
tive requests by $830: million, so that in 
the aggregate the budget is exceeded by 
an identified $618 million. Other budg- 
etary actions, or failure of action such 
as the postal rate proposition and cer- 
tain tax suggestions not adopted, affect 
the budget totals. 
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It is safe to say that only a handful of 
Members were aware of this outcome 
until they saw the Recorp today after 
the House had closed for the year. The 
Committee on Appropriations had many 
inquiries from Members, the press, and 
others, in the closing days of the session 
as to action on the budget. We told 
them the budget had been cut in the 
appropriation bills. What we could not 
tell them, because we did not and could 
not know, was what had happened, or 
was about to happen as a result of the 
enactment of the back door bills. The 
number of back door bills declined from 
the flood of last year and the year be- 
fore, but that is relatively immaterial. 

The practice is reprehensible. Last 
year, the back-door bills totaled $5,701 
million and of course exceeded the 
budget. 

In 1958, they totaled $4,542 million— 
and exceeded the budget by $1,192 mil- 
lion. That was the year the Senate 
originated 10 back-door bills and adopted 
back-door bills totaling $9,226 million, 
covering the fields of housing, banking, 
small business, community facilities, de- 
pressed areas, minerals stabilization, 
airport grants, highways, veterans loans, 
and defense production. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time the House 
got this vital business of appropriations 
back on the track. Billions of dollars 
fiow through the back doors and side 
doors of the Treasury which have been 
breached by devices ingeniously de- 
signed to circumvent the time-tested 
annual congressional review of demands 
on the Treasury. Under such diffused 
practices, how can the House, the Sen- 
ate, the press, or the people be expected 
to know what is happening to the tax- 
payers’ pocketbooks? If the Members 
of Congress and the people are to clearly 
know what is going on, all the budgetary 
actions ought to go through one proce- 
dure, one system, under the same set of 
rules. There should be only one door— 
the front door—through which money is 
removed from the Treasury. 

Under the rules of the House, exclusive 
jurisdiction over appropriations rests 
with the Committee on Appropriations. 
That has been the rule since 1920, when 
power to report bills carrying appro- 
priations was taken from the legislative 
committees. The purpose was clear; 
namely, to have a single committee han- 
dling appropriations so as to get better 
control of spending. No one committee 
had responsibility for overall review of 
the appropriation requests. Each com- 
mittee was concerned only with its 
limited part of the total. The left hand 
didn’t know what the right hand was 
doing. There was no single committee 
to look at the whole appropriations pic- 
ture and weigh relative urgencies of all 
requests in light of the conditions, avail- 
able revenues, and annual needs. 

The House wanted to improve its sys- 
tem of checks and balances because, with 
defined and limited jurisdiction, legisla- 
tive committees are in the nature of 
special pleaders with respect to funds to 
carry out legislation which these same 
committees have previously sponsored. 
The demand was for a single committee, 
institutionally unbiased and objective. 
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The most ingenious and frequently 
used back-door technique is the so-called 
public debt transaction, whereby an 
agency can borrow money from the 
Treasury and commit it to a function.or 
purpose of government. This is nothing 
more or less than an appropriation be- 
cause it permits withdrawal of money 
from the Treasury without further legis- 
lative action. Indefensible rulings of the 
Chair, notably in the instance of the 
Housing Act of 1949, have held this de- 
vice not to be an appropriation within 
the meaning of the rules. Therefore, the 
legislative committees, which are spe- 
cifically inhibited from including appro- 
priations in bills they report, can include 
such gimmicks in bills without running 
afoul of the injunction against appro- 
priations. 

Another form is the contract authority 
device which to all intents and purposes 
is an appropriation because a contract, 
once made, must be honored; the subse- 
quent action of appropriation to pay off 
the contract is essentially foreordained. 

The interpretation is wholly unsound 
and clearly contrary to the rules change 
in 1920. The Constitution specifically 
states that the only way money can be 
drawn from the Treasury is by appropri- 
ation made by law. Constitutionally, 
therefore, any language in a legislative 
enactment which permits money to be 
separated from the Treasury is an appro- 
priation—the form, method, or the words 
used being wholly immaterial. To per- 
mit such devices as the public debt trans- 
action in legislative bills, thus bypassing 
the established appropriations process, is 
nothing short of cutting the heart out of 
the 1920 rules change. And such a deci- 
Sion is clearly at odds with the rule of 
reason. 

Of all the legislative prerogatives, the 
powers to tax and appropriate are the 
most vital. Not a wheel of Govern- 
ment can turn without the motivation 
of an appropriation by the Congress. 
And the act of appropriation is essen- 
tially a nullity until money to fulfill 
it isin the Treasury. So, every function, 
every action of the Government is de- 
pendent on the two cardinal powers of 
taxation and appropriation. The Con- 
stitution wisely committed these powers 
to the exclusive province of the House 
of Representatives. It was the plan, 
the purpose, and the expectation that 
the immediate representatives of the 
people, those closest to them, would have 
the key voice in these matters. The 
framers delegated these powers to. the 
House in order to assure full, frequent 
and effective accountability to the direct 
representatives of the people as to the 
public business and the public funds. It 
is the Members of the House, not the 
Senate, not the spending departments, 
who bear the first responsibility for un- 
popular or excessive taxation and ex- 
travagrant appropriations. And this 
fundamental and all-important principle 
of our form of government has from the 
beginning been jealously envied, assault- 
ed from all sides, and often disputed be- 
yond the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There has never been a time 
when the departments of Government 
were not ready and eager to assume the 











prerogative to say how much and how 
fast, and for what purpose, tax funds 
should be removed from the Treasury 
and committed to myriad purposes of ex- 


penditure. 

Directly involved also is the funda- 
mental question of the prerogatives of 
the House as the body closest to the peo- 
ple The precedents are heavy with the 
record of attempts by the Senate to pre- 
empt the exclusive powers of the House 
to originate tax and appropriation legis- 
lation. In the Recorp pages cited earlier, 
the tabular material on backdoor appro- 
priation bills will disclose that many of 
them originated in the Senate. And the 
legislative committees of the House, with 
the encouragement of the leadership, in- 
sist on concurring in this short-circuit- 
ing process. They have never willingly 
conceded in the other body that the 
makers of the Constitution were some- 
what explicit about who should draw the 
money bills. Some have gone farther 
and sought to deduce a distinction in the 
Constitution between taxing legislation 
and appropriation legislation. No such 
differentiation is there. What would be 
the purpose of raising taxes that were 
not to be spent? 

The Government was not established 
to make or accumulate money. Tax- 
ation fulfills the purpose of appropri- 
ation, not the other way around. If 
there is no need for appropriation, then 
there is no need for taxation. The two 
are inseparable. 

The executive branch and the Con- 
gress for some years have lodged more 
and more budgetary determinations out- 
side the traditional annual appropria- 
tions process. The spenders and the 
special pleaders are the instigators, 
There is a race to see how much, and in 
how many different ways, and under how 
many different guises money can be ex- 
tracted from the Treasury. ‘The devices 
assume several forms but they are all 
for one purpose, and that is to get money 
from the Treasury without having to 
pass the acid test of annual congres- 
sional scrutiny. The one continuing 
procedure for congressional control of 
the activities of Government within the 
framework of basic statutes is the an- 
nual program review and provision of 
funds which the annual appropriations 
process was designed to secure. Through 
annual check, this opportunity to peri- 
odically reassess the financial. needs and 
requirements in light of ever-changing 
conditions and the wishes of the people 
constitute a foremost responsibility of 
the House, and of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations as a servant of the House. 

Many of the programs financed 
through backdoor appropriation bills, 
often extending several years into the 
future, perpetuate expenditures that 
often might not otherwise stand the test 
of annual congressional scrutiny. In- 
stances have been documented in recent 
years where certain backdoor bills have 
been jammed through because the pro- 
ponents felt they could not make their 
case through the regular routine. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not talking about 
the merits of the purposes for which the 
backdoor appropriations are made. 
That is not the point. The point is that 
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we need to comply with commonsense, 
the rule of reason, and the intent of the 
rules established 40 years ago. The left 
hand needs to know what the right hand 
is doing. The people need to know what 
we are proposing in money matters. 
They do not and cannot know under the 
loose and irresponsible methods followed 
today. It is high time the House took 
action. The House must insist—and 
without exception—on its exclusive con- 
stitutional prerogatives by slamming 
back to the other body the backdoor bills 
which they originate. ‘The alternative 
is to open the way to virtual destruction 
of a privilege and a responsibility as old 
as the House itself. You can rest as- 
sured that if the practice is not stopped, 
and stopped at the earliest moment, it 
will grow. I have cited pages of the 
Recorp containing abundant proof of 
that fact. 

It is imperative that the rules be 
changed or decisions reversed so as to 
reinforce effective control of the purse- 
strings. These end-run devices tend to 
perpetuate—encourage perpetuation—of 
programs and expenditures that might 
not otherwise stand the acid test of an- 
nual congressional scrutiny. They are 
tailormade for that purpose and they 
often result in staking us out so far into 
the future as to tie the hands of future 
Congresses. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SmitH], introduced House 
Resolution 161 in the 86th Congress em- 
bodying a proposed rules change to cor- 
rect this reprehensive practice. It should 
be adopted. 





Hon. Toby Morris 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues from Oklahoma in 
paying tribute to one of the finest friends 
I have in the House of Representatives. 
Although Topsy Morris was a great dis- 
trict judge prior to the time he came to 
the Congress and I was practicing law in 
Oklahoma, I never had the privilege of 
trying a case before him. But upon 
coming to the Congress 10 years ago, he 
and I became close friends. Topsy is a 
friendly man. He is easy to be friends 
with. I do not know of a single Member 
in this House of Representatives who has 
as many friends as he has and is as well 
respected as Tosy. I certainly believe 
he is one of the hardest working, sincere, 
and consicentious Members I have ever 
known in the House. I wish for Tosy 
and Mrs, Morris a very happy and suc- 
cessful retirement. 
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It Could Happen Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time the American people—and 
particularly those in the Washington 
area—have been shocked with the antics 
of one George Lincoln Rockwell, head of 
the so-called American Nazi Party. 

While most people who have watched 
his disgusting attacks on minority 
groups in this country treat this whole 
subject in a rather light vein and glibly 
rest on the belief that “it cannot hap- 
pen here,” I believe that Rockwell's 
bigotry should not be taken lightly. 

In the early 1930’s many Americans 
in this country took the attitude that 
the Communist Party was just a bunch 
of crackpots, Even more disturbing is 
the fact that when the butcher of World 
War II, Adolf Hitler, first got his start 
with tactics very similar to Rockwell’s, 
many people dismissed him as just an- 
other crackpot. 

I believe the American people should 
know who this publicity seeking bigot 
is so that they will be able to appraise 
his work in the full light of his back- 
ground. ; 

Recently I received two communica- 
tions from Mr. Edward R. Finnegan, a 
Chicago attorney, which throw consider- 
able light on Rockwell’s rise to notoriety. 
Both of these articles appeared in the 
Sentinel, and because I believe they 
should be called to the attention of my 
colleagues, I am including them in the 
Recorp today. It is my firm conviction 
that Rockwell’s organization is just as 
dangerous to this Nation as any Com- 
munist organization now appearing on 
the Attorney General’s list, and it 
seems to me this organization should be 
officially labeled a subversive group. st 

A careful reading of these two articles 
will, I believe, convince all of us that “it 
can happen here,” unless agitators like 
Rockwell are fully exposed and de- 
nounced by the American people. 

The articles follow: 

ROCKWELL’s RIsE TO NOTORIETY 

George Lincoln Rockwell of Arlington, Va., 
the head of the so-called American Nazi 
Party who failed to obtain a permit re- 
cently to stage a rally in New York City, 
would long since have faded into obscurity 
but for his flair for notoriety. His whole 
strength lies in his small-scale audacities, in 
his desire to draw attention to himself, even 
at the risk of creating a disturbance and, 
becoming a public nuisance. 

After years of close observation, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith reports 
that Rockwell’s following is negligible. His 
hard core of followers consists of some 25 
to 50 persons. Most of them come from 
the Washington, D.C., Baltimore, and New 
York City areas. He may have another few 
odd-dozen scattered elsewhere. He himself 
has admitted that the individuals behind 
him are “very small in number.” He said 
his group has “grown” to 30. 
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Rockwell’s personality reveals the classic 
symptoms of the chronic failure, of one who 
has not been very successful in his private 
endeavers. His whole development bears 
the imprint of an overdose of personal am- 
bition accompanied by an equal measure of 
frustration. 

FAMOUS FATHER 


He was born in Bloomington, Ill., March 
1, 1918. He is the son of the well-known 
vaudeville comedian, “Doc” Rockwell. As a 
boy he traveled around the country with his 
mother and father. They have been di- 
vorced. He was educated in schools in var- 
ious parts of the country, and attended 
Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine, and Brown 
University. He did not graduate from 
Brown, but quit school to enlist in the US. 
Navy in World War II as a seaman, second 
class. 

He became a pilot and at the end of World 
War II he was a lieutenant commander. He 
was recalled to artive duty during the Ko- 
rean war, serving as a lieutenant commander 
and commander. In February 1960 the Navy 
Department relieved him of his Reserve com- 
mission because of his civilian activities. 

After World War II, he and his first wife 
lived in Maine while he was learning to 
be an illustrator. He was in constant fi- 
nancial straits, a business failure. His mar- 
riage eventually ended in divorce. (For a 
time, around 1948, he reportedly attended 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

In San Diego where he was assigned by 
the Navy after being recalled to active duty 
during the Korean war, he says he was first 
introduced to the so-called Jewish menace 
by a woman whose name he says he no longer 
remembers. He began studying the prob- 
lem and became convinced that communism 
was a Jewish plot to dominate the world and 
that only the so-called Nordic races were 
fit to rule. 

He was later transferred to service in Ice- 
land, where his ideas developed and where he 
met his second wife, from whom he is now 
living apart. She is the daughter of a pro- 
minent Icelandic family. (They spent their 
honeymoon at Hitler’s mountain retreat. 
Berchtesgaden.) It was in Iceland that he 
first read Hitler’s Mein Kampf which he sup- 
posedly re-read more than a dozen times. He 
has been quoted in a newspaper interview as 
saying that “Hitler’s was one of the greatest 
minds of the last 1,000 years.” 

Also in Iceland, Rockwell began writing 
anti-Jewish tracts which, he has stated, 
“horrified my friends and my in-laws.” (His 
second wife is also ssid to view his political 
activities with distaste.) 

Back in the United States, he started a 
nonpolitical slick magazine for service wives 
called U.S. Lady, but the venture was unsuc- 
cessful and he was forced to sell out in 1956. 

Rockwell, first came to the attention of the 
Anti-Defamation League the same year he 
formed an organization called the Américan 
Federation of Conservative Organizations. 
It held a few meetings in the Washington 
area, but never apparently got off the 

und. 

He also aided in the 1956 Alamaba primary 
campaign of Retired Rear Adm. John G. 
Crommelin who was seeking the Democratic 
nomination for the U.S. Senate against the 
incumbent—Lister Hill. (Crommelin has 
emerged as a perennial office-seeker in Ala- 
bama, and his more recent campaigns have 
been marked by outright anti-Semitism and 
appeals to religious hatred delivered over 
television.) : 

After the American Federation of Conserva- 
tive Organizations faded away, Rockwell went 
to work in Memphis for the rightwing organi- 
zation known as “Campaign for the 48 
States.” He had a falling out with his col- 
leagues there and then came to New York to 
work for the American Mercury magazine, 
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headed by Russell Maguire. After a few 
months, he left the magazine early in 1957, 
although articles under his byline appeared 
in the magazine iater on in 1957. 

After a brief turn in commercial selling, 
Rockwell in November 1957 attended the 
formation meeting in Knoxville of an ex- 
tremist and anti-Semitic group which was 
named the United White Party, and which 
later became known as the National States 
Rights Party, until recently headquartered 
in the Louisville, Ky., area, and now in the 
process of moving to Birmingham, Ala. 

At Knoxville, Rockwell met Wallace Allen, 
of Atlanta, who offered him employment in 
Atlanta while the two of them worked jointly 
on political projeets. (Allen was one of five 
men indicted in connection with the bombing 
of the Temple in Atlanta on October 12, 
1958. Another who was indicted was George 
M. Bright, who was tried and acquitted. 
Bright also attended the U.W-P. organization 
meeting in Knoxville. Allen was never 
tried. 

Wien Allen’s business activities declined, 
Rockwell embarked on a book-publishing 
venture with William Stephenson and Lacy 
Jeffries, then publishing the now defunct 
anti-Semitic magazine, the Virginian, in 
Newport News, Va. 

The book publishing venture did not come 
to fruition, but while he was associated with 
Stephenson, Rockwell met Harold Noel Ar- 
rowsmith, of Baltimore, a wealthy supporter 
of the Virginian. Anti-Defamation League 
records disclose that Arrowsmith undertook 
to finance Rockwell in an anti-Semitic or- 
‘ganizational venture which they named “The 
National Committee To Free America From 
Jewish Domination.” Under the arrange- 
ment, Rockwell was to publish anti-Jewish 
documents for Arrowsmith, and Arrowsmith 
purchased a headquarters in Arlington, Va., 
and printing equipment for Rockwell’s use. 

Rockwell turned out a series of lurid anti- 
Jewish fiyers and documents bearing the im- 
print of the National Committee To Free 
America From Jewish Domination. 
| In July, 1958, Rockwell and the National 
Committee To Free America From Jewish 
Domination attracted newspaper publicity 
when they picketed simultaneously at the 
White House and at the offices of - the 
Atlanta Constitution and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. They carried signs and 
placards bearing such slogans as: “Save Ike 
From the Kikes,” “Zionism Is Causing 
Trouble in Lebanon,” and “The Only Com- 
munist Party in the Middle East Is in Israel.” 
(Rockwell and his followers have picketed 
the White House on several other occasions.) 

The July 1958 picketing operations were 
financed by Arrowsmith and the operation 
in Washington was under Rockwell's super- 
vision. Arrowsmith was said to have spent 
upward of $1,000 for the picketing in the 
three cities, and when the picketers in At- 
lanta—including George Bright—were ar- 
rested, Arrowsmith reportedly spent some 
$500 for their defense. 

After his rift with Arrowsmith, Rockwell 
turned out a number of propaganda fiyers, 
leafiets, and booklets, some emblazoned with 
the swastika and replete with extremist anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro rantings of the most 
violent kind. 

He also printed a booklet by John Kasper, 
another notorious anti-Jewish agitator and 
extremist, then in wrison for his anti-in- 
tegration activities, which was entitled 
“Segregation or Death,” and which, it was re- 
ported, was paid for by Washington sup- 
porters of Kasper and his Seaboard White 
Citizens Council. Many of these pamphlets 
were mailed to Arlington high school stu- 
dents. 

In this period—late in 1958—Rockwell 
began formulating plans for a new organi- 
gation to be entitled the “World Union of 
Free Enterprise National Socialists” 


(WUFENS) for which he drafted a swastika- 
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adorned program for dealing with “The Jew- 
ish Problem,” “White Survival,” and prais- 
ing Adolf Hitler. 

A few months later, Rockwell turned his 
efforts to attracting support among high 
school and college youths in the Arlington 
and Washington, D.C., areas, through litera- 
ture distributions, and through establish- 
ment of his home as a Nazi-type headquar- 
ters, replete with Nazi swastika banner, pho- 
tograph of Hitler, and colored lighting effects, 
Scores of high school kids flocked to Rock- 
well’s headquarters—some to listen to his 
lectures on nazism, some to heckle. Com- 
munity leaders and officials became disturbed 
about Rockwell's activities. 

Police and other Arlington officials finally 
warned Rockwell to close his door and turn 
out his blazing lights and the congregating 
of schoolchildren and other disturbances 
finally came to an end after a few weeks. 


THREATENS MURDER 


Rockwell also had threatened to kill any 
hostile or heckling students if they came to 
his headquarters, and was so quoted in a 
newspaper interview in the Washington Daily 
News of April 14, 1959. 

A week later an Arlington County grand 
jury returned a two-count indictment charg- 
ing Rockwell with maintaining a public 
nuisance and with disorderly conduct. The 
Commonwealth attorney, armed with a war- 
rant, raided Rockwell’s home and seized a 
quantity of literature and some weapons. 
(Five months later, the charges were dis- 
missed in Arlington Circuit Court.) 

In the meantime, Rockwell had been 
evicted from his headquarters-home, and 
spent some 6 months living at the homes 
of several of his supporters in various loca- 
tions in northern Virginia. 

Late in November 1959, Rockwell embarked 
on a new tactic—the distribution of inflam- 
matory anti-Jewish and anti-Negro leaficts 
on the streets of downtown Washington dur- 
ing the busy pre-Christmas shopping week- 
ends. These leaflets bore the imprint of the 
American Nazi Party, Box 1381, Arlington, 
which was the latest name for Rockwell’s or- 
ganization. The leaflets, luridly printed in 
red and black, were headlined “White Man, 
Are You Going To Be Run Out of Your Na- 
tion’s Capital Without a Fight?” 

The leaflet called attention to the growing 
number of Negroes in Washington and the 
declining number of white people and ex- 
horted readers to stop fighting and hating 
the Negro and concentrate on the real enemy, 
the Jews. The leaflet went on to call for 
the repatriation of U.S. Negroes to Africa 
and, as for the Jews, the leaflet had this to 
say: 
“When they snarl, ‘you are Nazi,’ we glee- 
fully reply, ‘you're damned right, and we 
will shortly give you Jew traitors the gas 
chamber, like the Rosenbergs.’ ” 

(A number of other Nazi Party leaflets 
have urged the gas chamber for so-called 
traitors and Rockwell has used the slogan 
that “The Jews Are Through in ’72.”) 

Rockwell's leaflet distributions led to at 
least one street altercation between a Rock- 
well follower and an outraged citizen. Both 
were arrested but the charges were subse- 
quently dropped. 

Early in 1960, a supporter of Rockwell re- 
portedly purchased a house at 928 North 
Randolph Street, Arlington, as a headquar- 
ters for the American Nazi Party and this 
has been the center of Rockwell’s activi- 
ties—and his home since then. 

With the advent of warmer weather, Rock- 
well embarked on still a new tactic for at- 
tracting attention to himself and his group—- 
open-air meeting on the Mall in Washington, 
D.C., at the corner of Ninth Street and Con- 
stitution Avenue NW. 

The first of these meetings was held on 
April 3, 1960, and they were a regular week- 
end feature throughout May and June 1960. 
Accompanied by storm troopers, and with 
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loudspeaker equipment, Rockwell has ha- 
ranged audiences of up to 350 with his 
anti-Jewish and Nazi doctrines. The area 
where he speaks is heavily traveled by tour- 
isrts visiting the Smithsonian Institution, 
AMERICAN Nazis Prorest EICHMANN PERSECU- 

TION—ANNOUNCE PLANS TO PICKET WHITE 

Howse, ISRAELI EMBASSY - 

WasHINGTON.—A growing neo-Nazi gang, 
Lincoln Rockwell's American Nazi Party, will 
picket the Israeli Embassy and the White 
House on June 11 to protest the alleged Is- 
raeli “persecution” of Nazi Gestapo Col. 
Adolf Eichmann. 

The local Nazis have become increasingly 
arrogant. They are emboldened by the fail- 
ure of authorities to take legal action. A 
ruling by the U.S. Marine Corps that marines 
may participate in Rockwell's gang amazed 
the public. It gave the Nazis support from 
an unexpected quarter. 

The Marine Corps said its members are 
entitled to free speech and may join Nazi 
organizations. Marines are not free, how- 
ever, to identify with Communists or ex- 
treme leftist groups. 

District of Columbia authorities claim they 
were asked by an important local commu. 
nity group to avoid prosecution of the Nazis 
because of free speech considerations, 

Tourists, tears streaming down their faces, 
have called on their Congressmen. They 
protested bitterly against the anti-Jewish 
taunts they are forced to endure from Nazi 
“storm troopers.” The tourists are sub- 
jected to abuse when they are forced to pass 
through police-protected Nazi rallies en 
route to the Capital’s most important art 
gallery and museums. 

One influential Senator deplored what he 
termed an “antiquated, hush-hush,” “so< 
called quarantine policy.” The “ostrich re- 
sponse” was inadequate, he said, citing the 
bold “Madison Avenue high-fidelity meth- 
ods of the Nazis.” 

It was pointed out that it is a breach of 
peace to use language inciting to riot. The 
fact that Jews are the victims does not make 
it any less of a breach. 

iad the local Nazis been thoroughly ex- 
posed in the local press and vigorous prose- 
cution demanded, the situation would not 
have deteriorated te the present chaos, said 
a& non-Jewish Congressman. He thought the 
existence here of “a private storm troop bat- 
talion—whether of 30 or 300 men—requires 
immediate legal action.” 

Communist diplomats have been attend- 
ing and photographing the Nazi rallies, 
They relished the chance to obtain anti- 
American propaganda material in the heart 
of Washington. Arab diplomats apparently 
enjoy the rallies, if their smiles are an 
indication. 

The Ambassador of Communist Poland 
watched U.S. Park Police shove Jews at the 
May 29 disturbance. He told this reporter it 
reminded him of “other days” in Warsaw. 

At one rally, police dogs were held on leash 
to menace anti-Nazis. A woman, near hys- 
teria, asked, “Has this free speech business 
driven them mad?” She told how her par- 
ents were cremated in a Nazi concentration 
camp. 

The U.S. Department of Interior, with pub- 
lic funds, constructed a rectangular encio- 
sure to facilitate erection of the Nazi speak- 
ers’ platform. No such facilities are afforded 
in London’s Hyde Park or New York’s Union 
Square. 

The demonstrations are held, with increas- 
ing frequency and attendance, in the mu- 
seum area crowded with tourists. Nearby is 
the National Archives Building where the 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution, 
and Bill of Rights are enshrined. A few 
hundred yards away is the U.S. Department 
of Justice. 

A high school senior class found itself in 
the area. Amazed by the husky brown- 
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shirted “storm troopers,” the teenagers lis- 
tened briefly to Rockwell’s anti-Jewish tirade. 
Then the boys and girls, mostly non-Jews, 
shouted “go back to Germany.” 

But police shoved the group back, order- 
ing silence and no heckling of Rockwell. The 
spirited teenagers started singing “God Bless 
America.” Police made them stop. 

A young Norwegian-American, on another 
occasion became enraged as he saw the Nazi 
banner. The Nazis taunted him menacingly. 
Instead of moving against his Nazi torment- 
ors, the police turned on the anti-Nazi. He 
told bystanders that his father had been 
tortured to death by the Gestapo. 

The dignified wife of a member of the 
Italian delegation to the United Nations 
strolled with her children from the art gal- 
lery. She stopped in her tracks. Arms were 
raised in the Nazi salute. There were shouts 
of “Seig Heil.” Loudspeakers blared the Nazi 
“Horst Wessel” song. Jews were threatened. 

The Italian woman told police this was a 
“horrible souvenir of Washington” for visi- 
tors to take away. 





Thou Shalt Not Kill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill, H.R. 870, to abolish 
capital punishment, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
poem which was sent to me by the au- 
thor, Mrs. D. Bruce Alger of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.: 

TuHov SHatt Not Kr. 


To Moses, famed on Sinai’s hill, 
First came Almighty God’s command— 
Words carved in stone,.“‘Thou shalt not kill” 
Became God’s law on sea and land. 


“Thou shalt not kill” outlawed all war, 
All murder, preconceived in hate, 

All man-dealt death of serf or czar, 
And power of courts to name such fate. 


Wherever justice sanctions death 
War will not cease to sound its note; 
Dare courts decree a man’s last breath 
by gallows, guillotine, garrotte? 


They who seal a felon’s fate 
To lethal room or firing squad, 
Themselves unpurged of lust and hate, 
Are guilty in the sight of God. 


Why point with scorn to Cain's disgrace, 
Who, blind with envy, yearned to kill, 

When guilty man with solemn face 
Decree’s Cain’s death with his free will? 


Death by law restores no right, 

No penalty blots out the blame; 
Despairing others share the blight 

Of legal death with lifelong shame. 


The prison wall, the darkened cell, 

Wrong to repent, still give men pause, 
Death frees the spirit to its hell 

Of vengeance for all manmade laws. 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
Was said to all, not to the few; 

Let justice serve, not power and pelf, 
But great and small, Gentile and Jew. 


If God gave life, His is the power 
To terminate its human span, 
Dare any mortal name the hour 
That summons death to erring man? 


—Clare Alger. 
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Hon. Aime J. Forand 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the retirement of AImE FORAND 
will take from us one of our most dis- 
tinguished Members, who has made @ 
lasting contribution to the work of the 
House of Representatives. One of 
AIMeE’s qualities of which the public is 
generally not aware is his great skill as a 
parliamentarian. He has been one of 
the ablest presiding officers of the House 
during my period of service. 

I want to express my personal appre- 
ciation for his courtesies to me through 
the years, 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 746, 86th Congress, he did on Sep- 
tember 2, 1960, sign enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich.; 

H.R. 816. An act to convey certain lands in 
Oklahoma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho In- 
dians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1526. An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Carinhas, and Manuel Jesus Carinhas; 

H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military 
reservations; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Villarreal, Jr.; 

H.R. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Detoetonst Indians 
of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent-Cooke; 

H.R. 8166. An act for the relief of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Co., Billings, 
Mont.; 

H.R. 8424. An act to amend section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 with respect 
to positions in the Library of Congress; 

H.R. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
to provide for the construction of such me- 
morial by the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R.9715. An act for the relief of Otis 
Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit; 
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HLR. 10311. An act that certain 
provisions of Public Law 335 dated October 
7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the Rio Grande 


rehabilitation project, Texas; 

H.R. 10341. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants-in- 
aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, 
= other = or nonprofit institutions 

to strengthen their of research 
po er training in sciences related to 

H.R. 10548. An act to amend the Helium 
Act of March 3, 1925, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States; 

H.R. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corp. of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints; 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place bamboo pipe stems on the 
free list; 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11322. An act for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; 

H.R. 11380. An ‘act for the relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R. 12043, An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 18, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; 

HLR. 12458. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
for the Physically Handicapped; 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for 
purposes of determining the manufacturers 
sale price; 

H.R. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, so as to provide that an injured 
employee shall have the right to select his 
own physician, and for other purposes; 

LR. 12580. An act to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the employment compensation provisions of 
such act; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of trust 
to the United States from the predecessor in 
name of Gallaudet College and any evidence 
of indebtedness related to the same trans- 
action, to quiet the college’s title to property 
belonging to it, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12759. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 13021. An act to provide for assistance 
in the development of Latin America and in 
the reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 13066. An act to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 
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H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 

appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

nm. Res. 311. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Taras Shev- 
echenko on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.J. Res, 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, and 
for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
parachuting championships at Orange, Mass.; 
and 

H.J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the U.S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to Con- 
gress, and including certain amendments 
relating to housing. 


And enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of J. B. White; 

8.1092. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of the Cheney division, Wichita 
Federal reclamation project, Kansas, and for 
other pur ; 

8S. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimi- 
nation of a hearing in certain cases under 
section 408; 

S. 1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the grant- 
ing of mineral rights in certain homestead 
lands in the State of Alaska; 

8.1740. An act to amend section 202(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 in order 
to expand the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s regulatory authority under such 
section; 

8S. 1764. An act to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of 
certain claims against the National Guard; 

5.1898. An act to promote the public in- 
terest by amending the Communications Act 
of 1934, to provide a pre-grant procedure in 
case of cértain applications; to impose lim- 
itations on payofis between applicants; to 
require disclosurer of payments made for 
broadcasting of certain matter; to grant au- 
thority to impose forfeitures in the broadcast 
service; and to prohibit deceptive practices 
in contests of intellectual knowledge, skill, 
or chance; and for other purposes; 

S. 1964. An act to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroad to make 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to certain accidents in 
order to clarify the requirements of such 
act; 

S. 2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the western division of the Dalles 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2353. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. Ryan, Jr.; 

S. 2757. An act to supplemient the act of 
June 14, 1926, as amended, to permit any 
State to acquire certain public lands for 
recreation use; 

5.2761. An act to invalidate payments 
made for certain emergency conservation 
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measures under the program authorized by 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957; 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; 

&. 2917. An act to establish a price support 
level for milk and butterfat; 

8.2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands subject 
to any outstanding mineral lease or per- 
mit; 

S. 3146. An act to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to donate dairy products 
and other agricultural commodities for use 
in home economics courses; 

S. 3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to convey certain public and 
acquired lands in the State of Nevada to the 
county of Mineral, Nev.; 

S. 3267. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 17, 1940, relating to the disposition of 
certain public lands in Alaska; 

8.3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain property within Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes; 

8.3439. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to present 
@ gold medal to Robert Frost, a New Eng- 
land poet; 

8.3583. An act to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram against loss of acreage allotments; 

8.3619. An act to make permanent law 
the provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

S. 3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park 
on the island of Maui, in the State of Ha- 
waii, as the Haleakala National Park, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3665. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway, their successors and 
assigns; 

§.3681. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
eombine for financing purposes the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
with the Newport Bridge and any other 
project acquired or constructed by said au- 
thority; 

8.3688. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944, with respect to certain 
powers of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; 

8.3759. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala.; 

8.3771. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
as amended; 

8.3773. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended; 

S.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from a patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack; 

8.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised 
edition of the Constitution of the United 
States of America—Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion, published in 1953 as Senate Document 
No. 170 of the 82d Congress; and 

8.J. Res. 209. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual National 
Forest Products Week. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
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to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2074. An act for the relief of Eric and 
Ida Mae Hjerpe; 


H.R. 4306. An act to provide education 


and training for the children of veterans 
dying of a disability incurred after January 
31, 1955, and before the end of compulsory 
military service and directly caused by mili- 
tary, naval, or air service, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 4428. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of John David Almeida, a 
minor; 

H.R. 5396. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for transfer 
of cases between the district courts ee ‘the 
Court of Claims and for other p 

H.R. 7618. An act for the relief of E P, 
Lambert Co., Inc., and Southeastern Drilling 
Corp.; 

H.R. 7877. An act for the relief of Viadislav 
Fotich; 

H.R. 11561. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey part of 
lock and dam numbered 10, Kentucky River, 
Madison County, Ky., to the Pioneer Na- 
tional Monument Association for use as part 
of a historic site; 

H.R. 11573. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an electron microscope for the use 
of William Marsh Rice University of Hou- 
ston, Tex., an electron microscope for the 
use of the University of Colorado Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo., and for other pur- 

; and 

H.R. 12993. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
as amended. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than 


Wednesday, September 21, 1960. 


It is requested that copy and 


proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 
as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 


Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Nuclear Propulsion for Space 
Exploration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 31 last the announce- 
ment was made of the establishment of 
a joint AEC-NASA Nuclear Propulsion 
Office, to consolidate the work which has 
been carried out by organizations in each 
agency to develop nuclear energy: for 
space propulsion. I think that this ac- 
tion is a milestone in the progress being 
achieved by our Government in the ac- 
complishment of our national objectives 
in space. It is a milestone to mark the 
sound, well-considered and evaluated 
scientific program through which the 
United States intends to place man in 
space and to make the exploration of 
the solar system a practical reality. 

My committee, the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, which has legis- 
lative jurisdiction over work of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, has since its inception kept thor- 
oughly informed and aware of the for- 
ward strides that have been taken in 
achieving the objectives of our national 
space program. In carefully watching 





NASA progress in space research and de- 
velopment, committee contact has been 
continuous. This committee-NASA re- 
lationship has been highlighted by out- 
standing space achievement, 

It is an unarguable fact that the ex- 
ploration of space is directly related to, 
and is the result of, progress that is 
made in propulsion. We are living 
through the years when the chemical 
rocket is the only means by which earth 
satellites, lunar satellites and deep-space” 
probes can be launched. We already 
foresee and are swiftly reaching the 
point of development when chemical 
rockets will no longer provide the neces- 
sary boost to achieve our space missions. 
Today we have the Nova, a 6-million- 
pound liquid-fueled rocket in the mock- 
up stage. The gigantic proportions of 
this booster are considered to be the 
ultimate in practical utility. Even such 
a giant as this will not, by itself, place 
man in space and at the same time per- 
mit him to control at will his flight to 
the planets of our solar system. Hence 
we have been and are continually look- 
ing for new means and devices by which 
true space missions can be accomplished. 
Within a few short years, nuclear pro- 
pulsion promises to give us the means to 
make manned exploration of Mars and 
Venus as well as unmanned deep pene- 
trations to Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and 
possibly even Pluto, a practical accom- 
Plishment. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, progress of 
research and development, to be valu- 


able, must be built, block upon block, 
on a sound foundation of valid scientific 
accomplishment; and each block sup- 
porting those above it must be solid and 
well founded, There is really no such 
thing as “technical breakthroughs” in 
the scientific world. Each brilliant ac- 
complishment is not a spontaneous great 
leap forward but is the culmination of 
years and yerrs of persistent, unfalter- 
ing experimentation, testing, trial, suc- 
cess, and failure. Nuclear propulsion 
will become a reality in the same way. 

In March 1959, my committee con- 
ducted extensive investigations, hearing 
testimony from the Nation’s outstand- 
ing leaders in research and development, 
not only from the Government but also 
from private industry, on the progress 
that was being achieved in space prc- 
pulsion. The report on those hearings 
gives a very clear picture of the immense 
effort and work that is needed to make 
nuclear propulsion a practical system. 
I quote from that report: 

“When we leave the chemical propulsion 
systems for nuclear and electrical systems, we 
are going largely into unmapped territory.” 
So stated an important industry witness in 
his appearance before the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. He went on to point out 
that some of the principal problems can now 
be but that any program for util- 
ization must necessarily be long range and 
that specific problems remain to be recog- 
nized. However, he and other witnesses ap- 
pearing before the committee on the subject 
of nuclear propulsion were confident that we 
would ultimately obtain this new means of 
space propulsion. The time estimates ranged 
from 5 to 10 years, with a consensus favoring 
10 years. 

As envisaged by most of the witnesses, a 
nuclear propulsion system would consist of a 
more or less conventional nuclear reactor 
which would be used to raise the tempera- 
ture of liquid hydrogen from minus 423° F., 
convert it to a gaseous state, and expel it at 
temperatures from 2,500° F. to 4,000° P. 
This high-temperature hydrogen gas would 
then be expanded through a nozzle to pro- 
duce a high velocity jet and thereby thrust. 
The principal departure from a chemical 
propulsion system lies in the utilization of a 
nuclear reactor to provide heat energy in- 
stead of obtaining it through chemical reac- 
tion. Specific impulses on the order of 1,200 
pounds per pound per second would be ob- 
tainable at the higher temperatures. This is 
approximately three times as great as the 
highest specific impulse obtainable through 
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chemical reaction. Even the lower operating- 
temperature reactors producing a specific im- 
pulse of 600 to 800 pounds per pound per 
second may represent sufficient improvement 
to be of interest. Project Rover, a national 
program to develop a nuclear engine, is based 
on this heat exchanger concept of propul- 
sion. As a step in the Rover concept, the 
Kiwi-A test reactor was operated late this 
spring in Nevada. 

The caution expressed by most witnesses 
as to an early completion of a nuclear rocket 
engine certainly seems justified by a con- 
sideration of some of the principal engineer- 
ing problems to be solved. For example— 

(a) Reactor controls must be made cap- 
able of bringing the reactor safely up to 
operating power within a matter of seconds. 

(b) Methods must be provided to reduce 
heat from neutron and gamma radiation in 
adjacent engine components and propeilant 
tanks. Radiation shielding is also a prob- 
lem to limit induced radioactivity in adja- 
cent structual elements. 

(c) Consideration must be given to the 
fact that fission products will be carried by 
the propellant into the exhaust jet, produc- 
ing considerable radioactivity in the sur- 
rounding area. 

(ad) Reactor materials will be required to 
operate at very high temperatures without 
erosion, corrosion, or change in physical 
characteristics. 

The major problem in obtaining the high 
efficiency possible with nuclear propulsion 
lies in the development of suitable mate- 
rials to withstand the extreme operating 
conditions. The peak performance of a 
heat-exchanger type of rocket is fixed by the 
ability of core materials, moderators and re- 
flectors, and structural components of the 
engine ‘to withstand thermal stress, radia- 
tion damage, and corrosion and erosion. 
The attainment of a safe, reliable engine of 
high power is dependent upon gaining new 
knowledge of the properties of materials. 
It may be necessary to develop new alloys 
or ceramics to meet the stringent require- 
ments. However it is considered possible to 
develop an engine which operates at lower 
temperatures, and therefore lower efficiency, 
using presently available materials. 

During the 12-year period from 1945 to 
1957, in spite of our best efforts in the great 
metallurgical laboratories of the country, we 
were able to increase the working tempera- 
tures at high stresses of metal alloys and 
ceramics only 300°, from approximately 
1,500° F. to 1,800° F. This suggests the 
magnitude of the problem faced. 

High temperatures are not the only prob- 
lem encountered. We want to use hydro- 
gen because of its low molecular weight, but 
hydrogen embrittles some materials, forms 
hydrides with others (with resultant cor- 
rosion) and forms volatile hydrogen com- 
pounds with others (thus eroding the mate- 
rial). Resistance to corrosion and erosion 
and ability to withstand high temperatures 
are not enough to qualify a material for nu- 
clear engine use. Materials must also be 
able to withstand high stress imposed by 
temperature change and thrust loading. In 
some cases a material otherwise qualified 
for use may fail because it is not dimen- 
sionally stable under continued neutron 
bombardment or undergoes other changes 
in physical properties. A great amount of 
work is going on to determine and tabulate 
the properties of a large number of materials 
under conditions of high temperature and 
high stress, in the presence of corrosive and 
erosive substances and exposed to heavy neu- 
tron bombardment. For example, elements 
such as graphite, tungsten, tantalum, molyb- 
denum, niobium, rhenium, and zirconium 
are under careful investigation. In many 
cases carbides, nitrides, and borides of these 
and other elements possess even better 
Properties, and these, teo, are being exam- 
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ined. Much work remains’to be done and 
progress will certainly not be easy unless an 
unforeseeable breakthrough occurs. 

Rewards for the solution of nuclear energy 
- problems are great. For example, a theoreti- 
cal mission of lifting a 50-ton payload from 
Earth to orbit around Mars and return to an 
orbit around the Earth, if done with a high- 
energy chemical propulsion system, would 
require a six-stage vehicle and a thrust unit 
capable of lifting 30 million pounds, On 
the other hand, if this same mission were to 
be undertaken with a nuclear-powered ve- 
hicle, only two nuclear stages would be re- 
quired and the thrust unit would be required 
to lift only 3 million pounds. 

While the main objective is to provide nu- 
clear space propulsion, important corollary 
advantages will undoubtedly accrue. Solu- 
tions to many of the problems confronting 
us will result in far better nuclear power- 
plants for commercial use. 


Mr. Speaker, no one is more aware of 
the need for urgency in our space pro- 
grams thanI. And may I say that I be- 
lieve that my committee, insofar as our 
overall national space objectives and the 
scientific complex needed to achieve 
those objectives are concerned, is the 
most widely informed committee in the 
House and in the Senate. This is not to 
say that the Senate committee has not 
had broad orientation and experience in 
astronautics generally, but I emphasize 
that our committee has, as its respon- 
sibility, the entire area of science as well 
as astronautics. 

Nuclear propulsion is not going to be 
a sclitary achievement. It-is going to be 
the product of the countless contribu- 
tions that have been and will be made 
to its success by our entire scientific 
community. Therefore, our committee 
knows what measures will be necessary 
to give to our space effort the benefits of 
nuclear propulsion. 

In our authorization hearings on the 
1961 budget the committee diligently 
and minutely examined NASA’s pro- 
grams, including nuclear propulsion. 
My committee noted the fact that the 
Atomic Energy Commission had pro- 
duced a nuclear propulsion device that 
showed great promise and indicated that 

ezreat developmental strides had been 

made. One of ‘our major witnesses at 
that time was Brig. Gen. Irving L. 
Branch, U.S. Air Force, Chief, Aircraft 
Nuclear Propulsion, Assistant Director 
for Aircraft Reactors, AEC. In his state- 
ment General Branch said: 

Project Rover, our nuclear rocket devel- 
opment, is being conducted as a joint AEC- 
NASA program in which the AEC is respon- 
sible for the overall ground feasibility dem- 
onstration phases with NASA supporting this 
effort. Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory con- 
ducts the AEC portion of the program. 
NASA is, of course, responsible for follow-on 
flight application phases of the nuclear rocket 
development and its eventual application to 
the national space program. 

You will recall that the Kiwi-A experi- 
ment, completed last July at Jackass Flats 
in the Nevada test site, proved not only the 
feasibility of the Rover device, but, also, was 
successful beyond our original expectations. 
We expect to be able to test next summer 
@ vastly improved fuel element which will be 
an early step toward important space vehicle 
applications. 


Thus General Branch concisely and 
clearly outlined nuclear propulsion prog- 
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ress to that date. In fact, General 
Branch stated to the committee that nu- 
clear rocket propulsion is available— 
* * * within the next 5 years, as a matter 
of fact * * *, 


General Branch also pointed out, when 
questioned about NASA’s funding for 
propulsion developments, that: 

It is our opinion that this is a sufficient 
amount of money at this particular time to 
match up our capability with their— 
NASA’s—requirement, and also to match up 
our capability with as rapid a growth in the 
state of the art at this particular time as we 
can go. We feel in the future we can go 
faster than the requirements call for, but 
at this particular time this is a sufficient 
amount of money to make a compatible re- 
quirement with our development capability. 


Permit me to outline for the benefit of 
the House the scope of NASA programs 
aimed at the development of not only 
nuclear propulsion devices but also nu- 
clear power systems. Our committee 
authorization report stated: 

A total of $10 million is being allocated by 
NASA for this area of research which con- 
tains much promise for future application to 
rocket propulsion in deep space. The objec- 
tives of the program are to develop the com- 
ponents and technology required to permit 
the development of nuclear-powered systems 
to deliver large payloads to interplanetary 
objectives. The current emphasis in this 
program is on solution of the many techno- 
logical problems that now stand in the way 
of nuclear system development. 

The two principal types of nuclear sys- 
tems that are considered suitable for the 
propulsion of high payload rocket systems in 
space are the nuclear heat transfer rocket 
system and the electrical propulsion system 
using a nuclear reactor system to generate 
electrical power. The nuclear systems tech- 
nology program supports the work on the 
nuclear heat transfer rocket system and on 
the nuclear reactoy electric power generating 
systems. 

The nuclear heat transfer rocket is a 
system in which hydrogen is heated to high 
temperatures in a nuclear reactor to pro- 
duce specfiic impulses in the range of 700 
to 1,000 pounds of thrust per pound of hy- 
drogen flowing per second. The high specific 
impulse potentially available from the nu- 
clear heat transfer rocket permits the de- 
livery of large payloads for various missions 
requiring high energy. The nuclear rocket 
can be used in booster rocket systems as 
well as in the space environment. Although 
early emphasis in the nuclear heat transfer 
rocket program was on research aimed at the 
development of large thrust or high reactor 
power first-stage rockets, the current goals of 
the program are aimed at accumulating the 
necessary research information required to 
develop a reactor flight test system that 
‘would: be launched by chemical rockets. 
Such a system could eventually be incorpo- 
rated into a space vehicle stage which would 
take off for its interplanetary objective after 
having been launched into an earth orbit by 
large chemical rockets. In this program, the 
NASA is working with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Nuclear reactor electrical power generat- 
ing systems are required to supply the elec- 
trical power needed to accelerate charged 
particles or neutral plasmas to high veloci- 
ties in order to produce thrust in the elec- 
trical propulsion systems which appear to 
have good capabilities for space missions. 
Analyses of space mission capabilities of 
these electrical propulsion systems have in- 
dicated that such systems will be competi- 
tive with the low thrust nuclear heat trans- 
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fer rocket system described above. One of 
the disadvantages of the electrical propulsion 
system is the long trip time involved as the 
result of the low ratio of thrust-to-stage 
weight. One of the advantages of the elec- 
trical propulsion system is that the electri- 
cal generating equipment may be used for 
communications when the payload has been 
propelled to its planetary objective. 

It is one of the purposes of the present 
program to do the research necessary to de- 
velop high power, lightweight nuclear reactor 
electric generating systems. It is felt that 
the development of such high-power sys- 
tems must wait for the accumulation of 
various fundamental data and research on 
critical components of the system. In addi- 
tion to the funds required for applied re- 
search leading to advanced high-power sys- 
tems, funds are included in this program to 
continue the development of a system for 
converting energy from nuclear heat to elec- 
trical power using currently available infor- 
mation. This conversion system will be 
matched with the SNAP-8 reactor being de- 
veloped at the request of the NASA by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This reactor 
electric system will produce enough power 
to supply communications needs for plane- 
tary missions as well as to test early versions 
of electrical propulsion systems. 

The work under this program is divided 
into nuclear reactor electric generating sys- 
tems and nuclear heat transfer rockets. The 
fiscal year 1959 funds for nuclear reactor 
electric generating systems were used to de- 
sign conversion equipment for a nuclear- 
electric system (SNAP-8) and to initiate 
fabrication of the components. In addition, 
work was started on the acquisition of data 
that will be required in the design of higher 
power, higher temperature systems. Funds 
for the support of the nuclear heat transfer 
rocket reactor test program were transferred 
to the Atomic Energy Commission to under- 
take the development of a pump that will 
be used in the test program. In addition, 
funds were used to initiate experiments (such 
as the effect of radiation on the properties 
of materials at cryogenic temperatures) that 
will supply information necessary in the 
eventual design and operation of nuclear 
rockets. 

In the fiscal year 1960, the components of 
the nuclear electric system will be fabri- 
cated and component testing will be ini- 
tiated. The work on the fundamental in- 
formation required to permit the design of 
higher power, higher temperature systems 
will be expanded. For instance, work will be 
undertaken on the corrosion characteristics 
of high temperature working fluids. The 
support of the reactor test program will 
be expanded. This development of a pump 
for operation under the conditions required 
for early reactor testing will be completed, 
and research and development on a pump 
drive system will be undertaken. Work on 
the fundamental information that will be 
required in the design of nuclear rockets will 
be expanded. For example, work on shield- 
ing methods will be undertaken. The test 
loop for the study of radiation effects at 
cryogenic temperatures will be designed, fab- 
rication will be started, and preliminary 
tests will be run. 

In the fiscal year 1961 the first conversion 
system tests will be run as part of the nu- 
clear-electric system (SNAP-8) development 
program. Much of the fundamental data 
required for the design of components of a 
high-power, high-temperature system should 
be completed so that early applied research 
design and experimental studies should be 
initiated on critical components of such sys- 
tems. In the nuclear heat transfer rocket 
program, it is planned to develop the turbo- 
pump to full rated performance for use in 
higher power reactor tests than those con- 
sidered in the fiscal year 1960 pump develop- 
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ment. Work will be expanded on the other 
nonnuclear components that will be required 
in the nuclear rocket system, 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have attempted 
to give a picture of the enormous amount 
of work, study, research, and develop- 
ment that will be encompassed in cre- 
ating nuclear propelled rockets. In my 
2 years as chairman of the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee I have be- 
come convinced that people in and out 
of Government who do not have an over- 
all view of our space program cannot 
properly appreciate the amount and de- 
gree of human achievement that is in- 
volved. And this achievement will not 
be realized merely by appropriating 
money and by Government directive. 
As an example, years of testing, experi- 
mentation, trial, success and error pro- 
duced the IRBM’s and ICBM’s upon 
which our current space missions are 
completely dependent. These were pro- 
duced at the price of not only money 
but “Blood, sweat, and tears”. Space ex- 
ploration by means of the nuclear-pro- 
pelled rocket will come at no less an 
effort. 

Our success in launching earth satel- 
lites and deep-space probes has been un- 
matched in the world. Our scientific 
accomplishments made possible by these 
vehicles have far and away exceeded 
those of any other nation. 

We must build soundly for the future. 


‘If we are to achieve nuclear propulsion 


it must be a real achievement and not 
just a propaganda device. Achievement 
does not come quickly. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that this step in joining NASA and 
the AEC in a formal organization to pro- 
mote the development of nuclear propul- 
sion is only one of many significant steps 
that will be taken to attain that goal. 

We are a people who are dedicated to 
the ideal that science is truth and its 
accomplishments should be utilized to 
benefit all mankind. I and my commit- 
tee colleagues are actively dedicated to 
this ideal, and we pray that when the 
true exploration of outer space is made 
possible by the creation of an efficient 
system of nuclear propulsion, mankind 
will approach this great adventure in 
harmony and good will. 





Tribute to Secretary Brucker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
titled “Reservists Back Plea of Brucker,” 
written by Mr. Hal Miller, staff writer 
for the Baltimore News-Post, which ap- 
peared in the August 13, 1960, issue of 
the News-Post. This well-written arti- 
cle, describing the work of one of Mary- 
land’s outstanding Reserve units, 


Army 
pays a fitting tribute to Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESERVISTS Back PLEA OF BRUCKER 
(By Hal Miller)* 

Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker struck 
a@ responsive note with Army reservists in the 
Baltimore area this week when he told the 
Association of the U.S. Army that Russia 

for a terrific surprise” if it 
pushed this country too far. : 

Reserve Army men back him to the hilt in 
his contention that the United States would 
not yield an inch against the “provocation of 
international gangsterism.”’ 

Reason for their unanimity is that the 
Army Secretary, a former Michigan Republi- 
can Governor, has proved himself a good 
friend of the service who has tried to heip 
it compete for more funds and public 
support. 

The glamor services, the Air Force and 
Navy, usually get the lion’s share of defense 
moneys. 

Reserve men here also go along with 
Brucker in his appeal for more money to 
modernize the U.S. Army, raise its strength, 
improve its airlift, and ballistic missile de- 
fenses. : i 

Meantime, they are going steadily about 
their duties in local Reserve forces. A close 
look at one unit gives a graphic impression 
of Reserve Army activity in the area. 

Lawyers, dentists, insurance brokers, ac- 
countants, terminal operators—you name 
the profession and you are sure to find these 
qualifications among the personnel on the 
roster of the Headquarters, 7463d Transporta- 
tion Army Terminal. 

This outfit and 11 other organizations 
make up the command structure. 

They compose the largest Army Reserve 
complement in the Baltimore area. 

All but three of the subordinate units of 
the 7463d, commanded by Alvin LaMar Ben- 
son, a@ Baltimore lawyer and an Army Re- 
serve colonel, meet at the Curtis Bay USAR 
Center, the former Ordnance Depot located 
on Pennington Avenue and Ordnance Road. 

Several Reserve units are at Curtis Bay. 
The 7612th TC Unit Training Center is com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Albert S. Haw. It coor- 
dinates the training programs of the Trans- 
portation Corps organization of the com- 
mand. They are complete units ready to be 
called to active duty in the event of an 
emergency; 313th TC Battalion (Boat), 
1077th, 1078th, and 1079th Light Boat Com- 
panies. 

Additional attached units of the 7463d are 
the 949th Transportation Floating Craft 
Company; 950th Transportation Floating 
Craft Maintenance Company; and the 430th 
Transportation Terminal Service Company. 

Meeting in other nearby cities are the 
464th Medium Boat Co., Annapolis; 274th 
Heavy Boat Co., Alexandria, Va., and 7464th 
Transportation Terminal, Station Comple- 
ment, Rockville, Md. 

“Our main mission and purpose of exist- 

ence in the Army Reserve,” said Colonel Ben- 
son, “is to prepare the nearly 1,000 officers 
and enlisted men in this headquarters and all 
the attached units for the day we all hope 
will never come—M-day’ (Mobilization 
Day). 
a will be the day an enemy of the 
free world will attempt to subdue our coun- 
try and our allies and the Reserve Forces 
will be called to duty with the Active Armed 
Forces.” 

Every officer and enlisted man of the 
7463d is either filling a position which cor- 
responds to his civilian occupation or he is 
getting “on-the-job” in his MOS 
(military occupation specialty) at weekly 
assemblies at the Curtis Bay center. 

In addition to the 48 meetings reservists 
are required to attend each year, personnel 
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take correspondence courses from service 
schools to improve oe: proficiency in their 
military assignmen 

Each oer this reserve unit travels to an 
Army installation such as the 
Roads Army Terminal, Norfolk, Va., where 
members work side by side with active Army 
personnel and civilian loyees. 

In this way the members of the 7463d get 
firsthand, up-to-date training at a terminal 
which they may be required to operate in 
event of mobilization. 

The subordinate units of the 7463d receive 
on-the-job training at the home of the 
Transportation Training Command,. Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

At the vast training command it is not 
unusual to see a private first class piloting 
a landing craft, or at the helm of a harbor 
tugboat, nudging against the side of a huge 
freighter to guide it to its berth. 

At the controls of a 100-ton crane load- 
ing an Army tank on a flat car or aboard 
an oceangoing freighter may be another 
enlisted man. 

Along with fellow reservists, he is learn- 
ing how to operate equipment which will 
qualify him to perform important tasks in 
one of the many Transportation Corps units. 
This is also an opportunity to gain valuable 
experience which may be used in civilian 
work. 

Colonel Benson said: “Wonderful oppor- 
tunities exist in these Baltimore Reserve 
companies for the high school graduates 
faced with being drafted for 2 years in the 
Army. 

“They may fulfill their military obligations 
by enlisting in one of our Transportation 
Corps companies, serve only 6 months with 
the Army, and return home and serve the 
remainder of their service by attending meet- 
ings once a week at Curtis Bay USAR Center. 

“All this time they get paid for training, 
are eligible for promotions, and build up a 
retirement fund. 

“We have a need for about 1,000 high 
school graduates right now, and we extend 
an invitation to those interested in this Re- 
serve program to visit any of our units at 
Curtis Bay on Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thurs- 
day nights. They can call the center any 
weekday at State 9—7600.” 

Colonel Benson added that “at the pres- 
ent time the Army is equipping the Curtis 
Bay Center with over $4 million in floating 
equipment, such as heavy-duty cranes, har- 
bor craft, floating maintenance shop, landing 
craft, diesel locomotive, and other terminal 
equipment, which will improve our ability to 
train the reservists meeting here and make 
this center one of the best equipped in the 
country.” 

This writer was accompanied on a tour of 
Reserve facilities by the unit’s public infor- 
mation officer, Francis X. Kelly, who helps 
to keep the Aberdeen Proving Ground favor- 
ably in the public mind. 

We asked a sergeant, whose family name 
is usually associated with Democratic causes, 
what he thought of Republican Army Secre- 
tary Brucker. His response was immediate 
and spontaneous: 

“He's the best man the Army has had in a 
long time.” 





Operation Veracity 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
.(Mr. RHODES of Arizona asked and 


was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Arizona for 
yielding so that I can further reply to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

As I said, I am not going to make any 
changes, but I am just going to tell you 
some things about the highway investi- 
gating committee and then let you gen- 
tlemen determine whether some of the 
charges that the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER] and I have made are true. 

Back in 1956 when this highway pro- 
gram was started and there was going 
to be this expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars, both the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Cramer] and I, time after time, in 
speech after speech, suggested and urged 
that the majority authorize the Roads 
Subcommittee of this House to conduct a 
surveillance of this program. There was 
no question but that such a surveillance 
of the program was necessary when we 
have.the expenditure of that kind of 
money. 

Now, heading the Roads Subcommittee 
was a distinguished Member of this 
House, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. FaLton]. He had guided through 
this House all of the highway legislation. 
He is a Democrat. He is the most in- 
formed Member of this Congress on high- 
way legislation and highway problems. 
He is recognized as such throughout the 
United States by people who are inter- 
ested in the highway program. 

Finally, in September 1959, just a year 
ago, after repeated urgings by the mi- 
nority that such a committee be ap- 
pointed when we were approaching an 
election year such a committee was ap- 
pointed by the majority. But, what hap- 
pened? Was the gentleman from Mary- 
land, Greorce FALLon, named chairman 
or given authority to proceed; was the 
outstanding Member of this House, the 
man who had more knowledge about 
highways and highway programs than 
anyone else, retained as chairman? No, 
he was not. He was kicked downstairs. 
Why? Simply because the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Buck.ey], who is never 
here, decided that he wanted—— 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want the gentleman’s words 
taken down. 

Mr. SCHERER. Almost never here. 
Well, I will withdraw that. 


The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. 
GEORGE FALLON, was kicked downstairs 
simply because GEORGE FALLON was more 
interested in building highways for this 
country than he was in following the 
political dictation of the Tammany boss 
from Brooklyn. And, that is the reason 
GEORGE Fat_Lon, the Democrats’ outstand- 
ing Member in this House insofar as 
highway legislation is concerned, was 
not appointed chairman. 

Then what happened? Everyone in 
this House and in this Congress knows 
that investigating committees are usu- 
ally composed of an equal number from 
the majority and from the minority. 
Witness the recent Labor Rackets Com- 
mittee in the Senate. It had four Repub- 
licans and four Democrats. 
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Most of the time, of course, on an in- 
vestigating committee, there is one more 
Member of the majority party. But the 
chairman of the full committee—and I 
am not blaming the gentleman. from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLatnrk]—but the. 
chairman of the full committee, in this 
political year, loaded this committee 
lopsidedly 13 to 6. For the first 6 months 
that this committee functioned, Mr. 
BUCKLEY would not give the minority 
one clerk, or counsel. We worked in the 
dark for 6 months. Do you wonder why 
we charge this with being a political 
committee? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. No; the gentleman 
from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Would the 
gentleman repeat his statement, I did 
not hear it? 

Mr. SCHERER. I said that for 6 
months after, you loaded this committee 
13 to 6. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I mean the 
reason the gentleman will not yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. I thought the gen- 
tleman said he did not hear what I said. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I did not 
hear what the gentleman said about not 
yielding. 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. RuopeEs] has the time and 
I cannot yield; and I am asking him not 
to yield until I finish. 

For 6 months after this committee was 
organized we had no representation on 
the staff, although we requested it time 
and time again. And then what hap- 
pened? There was no hesitation in this 
election year to begin an investigation of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, or of the 
Defense Department, which was under 
the Eisenhower administration. I am 
not saying that we should not have con- 
ducted that investigation into vertical 
clearances. I am saying that was 
proper. But there was no hesitation on 
the part of the majority to do that in an 
election year. But then what hap- 
pened? We were supposed to have hear- 
ings after the conventions. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I decline to yield. 
We were told that we were going to have 
hearings after the conventions. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I see that the gentleman from Arizona 
{Mr. RHODES] is very reluctant to yield, 
so I shall withdraw by request. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. ‘Mr. Speak- 
er, may I say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that I have yielded to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ScHERER]. When 
the gentleman has finished, if I have suf- 
ficient time left to make a few points that 
I want to make, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman from 
Alabama is just trying to interrupt my 
presentation. He does not like what I 
am saying. 

I will tell you what happened. We 
had no hesitancy investigating an agency 
of this Government under the Eisen- 
hower administration and we were going 
to have hearings, we were told, after the 
conventions. But what happened? The 
handpicked staff of this committee re- 
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ported to the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee on June 9 that there was sub- 
stantial evidence of a conspiracy to 
fraudulently increase appraisals in the 
State of Massachusetts. Immediately an 
announcement was made by the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, without con- 
sultation with the minority, without any 
meeting of the committee, that there 
would be no more hearings this year. 
You may draw your own conclusions. 
I am telling you, the irregularities we 
looked into were peanuts compared to the 
scandals in Massachusetts. That is what 
has them agitated. That is why all 
these charges against Mr. Cramer and 
me are made, simply because we com- 
plained about these derelictions and 
political shenanigans. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
“ gentleman yield just on that point? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman makes 
some powerful statements when he com- 
pares the situation in Massachusetts 
with the rest of the cases. The gentle- 
man does not have any more idea than 
the rest of us about the comparative 
status of that case. We said a week ago 
this morning that that will be investi- 
gated from top to bottom. The gentle- 
man sat right alongside of me for 2 full 
hours and never said one of the things 
he is now saying on the floor. Why? 
Tell the whole membership of the House 
why. 

Mr. SCHERER. I will tell you why: 
because your staff for the first time ad- 
mitted they had done practically noth- 
ing, and they knew since January that 
these scandals existed in the State of 
Massachusetts; yet they have done prac- 
tically nothing. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for some factual cor- 
rections? ' 

Mr.RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man from Arizona would like to take 
a few minutes to comment on the Demo- 
cratic Operation Against Veracity. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. This is 
not veracity, this is complete lack of 
veracity. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not 
yield further. 

Mr. Speaker, tonight we have had an 
attempt to counteract Operation Verac- 
ity. Iam sorry that the gentleman who 
conducted it did not see fit to let us know 
that he intended to conduct it, other- 
wise I might have heard more of it. But 
I think I heard enough to know that this 
as @ counteroperation was not suc- 
cessful. 

You may have thought that maybe I 
am getting a little tired of this opera- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, my good friend 
from Texas [Mr. Rocers] said to me 
this morning, “You have been putting 
this veracity out so long, I wonder if 
you have got any left.” 

I think I do, because I am certainly 
going to do my best now to take that 
barb that has apparently stunned some 
Democratic Members so badly and 
seared their flesh, and reinsert it where 
it belongs, 
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Let me tell you where I think it be- 
longs. It does not belong on most of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Democratic side. It does 
not belong on the delegates to the Dem- 
ocratic Convention. It does not belong 
on the voters who are registered, and 
who belong in the Democratic Party. 
It does belong on the people who drafted 
the Democraiic platform, and I say with 
all the candor at my command that those 
people made some statements which 
cannot stand the light of day. The only 
reason we have had this operation is to 
try to prove to this country and the gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the aisle, the 
persons in both parties in this country, 
that a platform is no longer a dead docu- 
ment as soon as it is read at a political 
convention. As far as I am concerned, 
a platform is a living document which 
lives from one convention to the next, 
and the convention which adopts it will 
have to be responsible for the contents 
thereof. 

We have made remarks concerning the 
veracity of statements in the Democratic 
platform. There has been some talk 
tonight about certain parts of it. I 
would just like, though, to repeat those 
statements upon which there has been 
no comment by the gentlemen on the 
Democratic side at least while I was 
here, and again, I say I am sorry I was 
not notified that the Democratic opera- 
tion would be going on tonight, other- 
wise I would have been here for the 
whole thing. 

In the first place, this platform said 
that under the Republican administra- 
tion the medical care for veterans has 
deteriorated. ‘The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
I think very conclusively stated that was 
not the situation. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Ayres is not the ranking member of that 
committee. Mrs. Rocersis. This is just 
to keep the record straight, for veracity. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman, and I accept his correction. 
Mr. Ayres is the next ranking minority 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. As far as the quotation from 
the platform that the Republicans had 
adopted an antilabor policy, I have not 
heard anybody say anything about this 
so-called Republican antilabor policy. 
We said that such a policy never existed, 
and proved it. Do you know why I think 
nobody talked about it? Because so 
many of the people over on the Demo- 
cratic side voted for the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. We were pleased that you did and 
proud that you did because without your 
votes, it would not have passed. I do not 
blame you. I would not comment on it 
either if I were you. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
may recall when he was carrying on 
“Operation Veracity” the other day, sev- 
eral of us tried very hard to get him to 
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yield at the point and at the time when 
the antilabor. question was under dis- 
cussion and refusal uniformly met our 
requests that the gentleman yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman knows exactly why the refusal 
was made. I did not have time to yield, 
unless I did so at the expense of col- 
leagues who had material prepared for 
the occasion. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. But, we endeav- 
ored to call to the gentleman’s attention 
the fact that the appointment of anti- 
labor people to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is a clear-cut instance of 
antilabor policy by this administration 
and no opportunity was given to us to 
do that in the course of the gentleman’s 
remarks. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle.: 
man knows full well why the gentleman 
refused to yield. 

The gentleman also knows that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pucinsx1] 
just had 2 hours of special orders, and 
if the gentleman forgot to mention this 
during those 2 hours, I am very sorry. 
But I state again there has been noth- 
ing said which indicated that the Re- 
publicans ever adopted an antilabor . 
policy. I still say in light of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that nothing has been said. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
knows that the Democratic platform in- 
cludes that charge in it regarding anti- 
labor appointments to the NLRB and 
it is a part of the Democratic platform, 
and we only have one edition of the 
Democratic platform being printed and 
not two editions. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I did not 
say anything about that part of the 
Democratic platform which might have 
been telling the truth. I am talking 
about the parts that do not tell the 
truth, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman has discussed the platforms. 
I have copies of both platforms here. 
I wonder, if in the interest of veracity 
the gentleman would explain to those 
of us who are somewhat troubled, what 
this language means that is found on 
page 11: 

Diligent administration of the amended 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act) and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
(Landrum-Griffin Act) with recommenda- 
tions for improvements which experience 
shows are needed to make them more effec- 
tive or remove any inequities. 


What does that language mean? I 
am pointing out to you the precise rec- 
ommendation and language of the Re- 
publican platform. If I have ever seen 
intentional ambiguity, it seems to me 
that this is as delightfully an ambiguous 
statement as one could possibly make. 
So if the gentleman could clarify this 
for us and say, “No, you are not really 
antilabor,” I would be very, very happy. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman is a very well educated man. He 
knows the difference between ambi- 
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guities and outright distortions of the 
truth. As far as ambiguity is concerned, 
I do not see any reason why I should 
explain it to a gentleman as well edu- 
cated as the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Democratic platform is quite precise and 
that is why I am so confused, when I 
read the Republican platform. We put 
out our platform first and you had a 
chance to put out yours after we had 
put out our platform. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As far as 
the other allegation is concerned, there 
was an allegation in the Democratic 
platform that the Republicans had had 
two recessions and that in between the 
two recessions there was the greatest 
inflation in peacetime. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Byrnes] pointed 
out that in 1 year under the Truman 
administration the cost of living went 
up 20 percent while in the entire Eisen- 
hower administration, it went up only 
11 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does th 
gentleman recall in 1945 when the war 
came to an end; was the gentleman a 
Member of the Congress at that time? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. No, the 
gentleman was not, and neither was the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Well, I 
had been serving in the Budget Bureau 
during the war years, so I was thor- 
oughly cognizant of the anti-inflation 
program at that time. I will recall for 
the gentleman’s benefit as well as for the 
benefit of the Members of the House that 
Congress withdrew the power of credit 
control which the Federal Reserve had 
been exercising. That was in the 80th 
Congress. They pretty well sabotaged 
price control. I recall I had a bet that 
the Congress would extend it and even 
though they did extend it, it was so 
badly extended that I paid off on the 
ground that I had really lost even 
though a bill carrying that name had 
gone through. 

Now, the Republican Congress had 
withdrawn from the President the effec- 
tive tools to hold the cost of living in 
line until the economy could catch up 
with the tremendous backlog of demand 
which had built up during the war. The 
gentleman may recall that during the 
war years the Congress was timid about 
giving the President the amount of tax 
increase he had asked for te enable him 
to take care of the tremendous postwar 
inflation. He was left naked in that 
storm by the action of the Republican 
Congress. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Of course 
the gentleman is adopting the technique 
which we found to be prevalent in the 
Democratic “Operation Lack of Verac- 
ity.” The gentleman has not answered 
the point in the Democratic platform we 
protest, but is trying to make another 
point. The gentleman has not answered 
the accusation which we made that the 
statement in the Democratic platform 
that between the two recessions was the 
greatest inflation in peacetime was a 
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false statement. Figuratively, he is talk- 
ing about sticks when the subject has 
been centered on stones. 

Does the gentleman want to address 
himself to the mendacious statement in 
the Democratic platform? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
like to know the page of the platform. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man can find the page on his own time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Let me 
simply say—— 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I cannot yield to the gentleman 
further. 

Then there is another statement that 
the budget was not balanced during the 
7¥% years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
stration. The budget was balanced in 
the years 1956 and 1957, 1960, and 1961. 
There has been no attempt by the Demo- 


cratic Operation Lack of Veracity to - 


take this point up at all. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. On page 19 of 
the platform immediately following the 
reference to the 742-year period appears 
this line: 

The Republican administration has pro- 
duced a deficit, in fact, the greatest deficit 
in any peacetime years in history in 1958 
and 1959, but only occasional and meager 
surpluses. 

So there is a recognition of your oc- 
casional surpluses as well as your record- 
breaking peacetime deficit. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is just 
exactly the point I am trying to make. 
I thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for he has made it so much better than 
I could. But why should you say there 
was not a balanced budget during the 
Eisenhower administration when later 
on you say there were these surpluses. 
How could there be surpluses without 
balanced budgets? The difficulty with 
this whole platform is that you did not 
appoint a committee to clean it up; the 
Republican platform committee did. 
Now, after this—you are going to be a 
member of the party for a long time— 
make sure that they do this, will you? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
from Arizona probably had as much to 
do with the writing of the Democratic 
platform as did the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma was not at the convention any 
more than was the gentleman from Ari- 
zona. But I hope, though, that when the 
gentleman comments on lack of veracity 
in the Democratic platform he will 
recognize the fact that the same para- 
graph states that after the 742-year 
record of deficits, the same paragraph 
states that you did have a surplus oc- 
casionally. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I did not 
say the whole thing was untrue; cer- 
tainly, there are true statements in the 
platform. The only difficulty I have is 
that there is not as great a percentage of 
true statements as I think there should 
be. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As I have said, it 
states your 7%4-year record and also 
states there was occasional -surplus. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am sorry, 
all I can do is take what your platform 
says, not what you think it means. It 
says there was never a balanced budget. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is not what 
it said. I have the exact language if 
you would like me to read it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I-have read 
it many times. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The line to which 
you make make reference—— 
s Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the first sen- 
tence of the paragraph and it says that 
during the past 742-year period the Re- 
publicans have failed to balance the 
budget or reduce the national debt. . 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Or reduce 
the national debt. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is the state- 
ment. It goes on to say that you have 
had occasional surpluses but you also 
had the biggest peacetime deficit in his- 
tory. I would like to hear the gentle- 
man deny that. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As far asI 
am concerned, I am talking about what 
the platform says, not what you think 
it says. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will take the re- 
sponsibility for this paragraph if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let the gentleman 
from California read something: 

Over the past 71,-year period— 


Notice the word “period” — 
the Republicans have failed to balance the 
budget or reduce the national debt. 


That is true. 

Responsible fiscal policy requires sur- 
pluses in good times to more than offset the 
deficits which may occur in recessions, in 
order to reduce the national debt over the 
long run. The Republican administration 
has produced the deficits—in fact, the great- 
est deficit in any peacetime year in history, 
in 1958-59—but only occasional and meager 
surpluses. 


Note the last statement: 


Their first 7 years produced a total deficit 
of nearly $19 billion. 


I say the gentleman quibbles if he tries 
to apply a period of 7% years to a l- 
year period. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Let me ask 
the gentleman what he means by the 
word “budget.” Does not “budget” mean 
1 fiscal year? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; not when you 
talk about 71% years. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. This is Op- 
eration Veracity, and I thought the name 
was well understood. Apparently, I was 
mistaken. 

Now, as far as saline waters are con- 
cerned, there is an allegation that the 
Republican administration had discour- 
aged research in saline waters. The gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THomson] 
stated that this was not the situation, 
and showed it was not the situation. 


Yes; read 


I have 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I pointed out to the 
gentleman from Wyoming I was on the 
Interior Committee with the gentleman 
from Arizona when the Republican ad- 
ministration was criticized for its slow- 
down of this saline water or brackish 
water program. I pointed out to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming that every year 
the Democratic Congress appropriated 
more money than had been asked for by 
the President or the Budget Bureau, and 
I told the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the gentleman from Wyoming, and 
secured permission to put in the record 
a table of the budget requests for ap- 
propriations for every year since this 
operation went into effect in the 82d 
Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman from 
Montana will look at the Recorp for to- 
day he will find there a documented 
statement of the history of the: saline 
water program. I had that placed in the 
Recorp today. I am sure the gentleman 
after he reads that, and I will say to the 
gentleman every fact and every figure 
is documented, he will change his mind 
and I will also say that the Republican 
Party is the party which really carried 
on the saline water program. The facts 
and figures prove that. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It is also 
true that the first bills which were intro- 
duced for the saline water project were 
introduced by .Republican Members of 
the House, two from the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is also true that the first 
money which was put in the saline water 
program was put in by an amendment in 
the other body by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. JENSEN. No one in this Congress 
has been more interested in the saline 
water program than JENSEN. 

Mr.METCALF. Ihave no quarrel with 
that. I have nothing but praise. 

Mr. JENSEN. And I happen to be a 
Republican, and the Republican record 
is 100 percent on that issue. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged motion. I move we 
adjourn. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the 
gentleman from Arizona yielded for that 
purpose? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I have not, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Arizona yield for that 
Purpose? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. A motion to 
adjourn is in order at any time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not 
when another Member has the floor. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the 


gentleman yield to me for the purpose of 


making a motion to adjourn? 


Mr, RHODES of Arizona. I do not 


yield for that purpose. 

Mr. METCALF. And I do not pro- 
pose to labor this point, because I have 
permission to put this matter in the 
Recorp tomorrow. But, I want to say to 
the gentleman from Iowa and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that I am go- 
ing to put tables in the Recorp that are 
taken out of the official record of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JENSEN. They are all in there. 

Mr. METCALF. To show you that in 
the Republican 83d Congress the ap- 
propriation was only in the amount re- 
quested, and in every Democratic Con- 
gress since we have increased the budget 
and increased this program over and 
above the amount requested by the Re- 
publican administration. 

Mr. JENSEN. I still stand on the 
record that I put in, which is docu- 
mented with facts and figures. And, you 
cannot change them, my friend. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. May I say 
to the gentleman from Montana that this 
is a matter of which I have some per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Mr. METCALF. We were both on the 
committee when this second authoriza- 
tion bill was passed. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man is correct. There was a bill passed 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs which encouraged the 
further activation of the program. There 
is no doubt of that. However, the 
Democratic platform says that the Re- 
publicans have been responsible for 
slowing it down, This I deny. 

Now, there was a supplemental budget 
request sent up this year. The request 
was for $500,000, but the Appropriations 
Committee returned $400,000. I am 
sorry that they did not return the whole 
amount, but they did not. And this, of 
course, I do not need to tell the gentle- 
man, is a Democratic Congress. So, the 
sword is going to cut many, many ways. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield in all fairness I must 
tell the House the truth about that sup- 
plemental bill. The $100,000 by which 
we reduced that budget was by unani- 
mous agreement of every member of that 
committee, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Now, that is a fact, and the mem- 
bers of that committee will tell you the 
very same thing that I have told you. 

(Mr. RHODES of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman from Arizona for yield- 
ing. I want to congratulate him for the 
way in which he has handled this Opera- 
tion Veracity. I think it was handled 
very well. 

There is one point I would like to men- 
tion. I see many Members on the floor 
of the House who may be able to help me 
out. I quoted in my remarks on Monday 
last, appearing at page 16956 of the Rrec- 
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orp from the Democratic platform with 
respect to depletion allowances, wher 
the platform said: 

We shall close the loopholes in the tax 
laws by which certain privileged groups 
legally escape their fair share of taxation. 

Among the more conspicuous loopholes 
are depletion “allowances which are in- 
equitable. 


It is my understanding that the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice President has 
made it quite clear that this did not 
apply to oil and gas, for which I am 
deeply grateful, because of the impor- 
tance of that industry to my area and to 
the Nation as a whole. But also in the 
State I represent and in areas many 
others represent there are other miher- 
als. I happen to represent oil. We 
have coal which I previously mentioned, - 
we have iron, taconite, copper, cement, 
and clay, and other minerals. Since this 
statement does not seem to apply to oil 
and gas, I wish some of these Members 
would tell me which one of these other 
industries it does apply to. I am sure 
the people who rely upon those indus- 
tries for their jabs and livelihoods would 
be interested. I am sure it would give 
us a great deal of light upon some of. 
these other statements with regard to 
research, et cetera, that have been made, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at this time I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. WEAVER] 
that he be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp prior to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Ruopes]; and following his re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Is there objection to the re- 
quest ‘of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. CramMer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
time permitted, but I understand that 
there is an effort being made to expedite 
matters. I had hoped to have the op- 
portunity to answer charge by charge 
the statement made by my distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota. 

However, let me say this: First, the 
ReEcorp will clearly show that all Re- 
publicans on the Roads Subcommittee 
voted for funds in the organization of 
that committee. 

Second, the record will show that 
the minority has at all times wanted 
adequate funds, but they have taken the 
position that money should not be 
squandered. And when the gentleman. 
from Minnesota [Mr, BLATNIK] sug- 
gested that we were not asking for a 
specific amount of money, the reason 
was that we had no information on 
which to base a request although we 
made it clear we were for adequate 
funds; we had been furnished absolutely 
no information, had not been consulted 
with as to the makeup of the staff of the 
committee. 

Let me say with regard to the only 
argument I have with the majority and 
with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
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that after we were served notice by our 
staff that there were substantial evidence 
of wrongdoing in a number of States, 
including Massachusetts and Florida, as 
examples, it was my position, knowing 
these facts, that we should- go forward 
with hearings and we would be derelict 
in our duties in not doing so. It was 
the position of the chairman, as evi- 
denced by statements to the press on 
June 20 and subsequently, in the com- 
mittee, that there was no intention to 
hold: hearings prior to the election. 
That was the difference between our 
positions. I termed the position of the 
majority one of handcuffing the com- 
mitjee between now and election. To 
this the chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. BLaTNIK], takes excep- 
. tion. Existing facts and future develop- 
ments, I am sure, will sustain my posi- 
tion which I stated before in yesterday’s 
Recorp beginning at page 17150. And 
I repeat that statement at this time. 

Further, if all of these things are to 
be exposed, if this is, as one of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee said, something 
that would make the Teapot Dome 
Scandals look like child’s play, then I 
say let us get them out into the open. 
Let us do it now. Let us not let the 
elections hamper these investigations. 
Let us get them underway. I have a 
duty to inquire into and find out why 
they have not been underway in the past 
except in one State, Oklahoma, when 
matters in some six other States may 
also need thorough hearings. That is 
the criticism I have. I repeat it now. 
I can understand why it gives the chair- 
man such discomfort that he should 
even question the motives of those of 
us who demand action, but I still think 
my criticism is justified. 

Because of my determination that this 
subcommittee should be objective and 
constructive—fearless in its approach to 
all matters—I have been under constant 
attack. Early this year, information— 
false information—was leaked about the 
executive sessions of this committee to 
Drew Pearson, who manages to have at 
least two anti-Cramer columns every 
election. Headlines at home thus car- 
ried the story that I was somehow op- 
posing the committee—when the facts 
are that I was the first member of the 
Roads Subcommittee on Public Works to 
ask for such a surveillance group, sup- 
ported it wholeheartedly in its estab- 
lishment and announced my support of 
sufficient funds to run it. 

In. executive session recently, I was 
served with a veiled threat that if I 
persisted with my demands for hearings 
in Massachusetts—and some other po- 
‘litically explosive States, my hometown 
papers would be reminded of Drew Pear- 
son’s article. The next day by coinci- 
dence my local papers repeated Drew’s 
charges, with added fuel heaped on by 
my opponent. Under these circum- 
stances, I cannot remain silent—the 
threat has been carried out—but I shall 
persist in my objection to handcuffing 
the committee until after the election— 
or at any time for that matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks imme- 
diately following the remarks of the 
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gentleman from Minnesota on this same 
subject matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, in relation to statements about the 
Highway Subcommittee, as a member I 
feel that I have an obligation to correct 
the Recorp. I will first point out that 
the main argument is just the old situa- 
tion, that never in the history of the 
House of Representatives so far as I 
know has the minority given orders to 
the majority. In this case the minority 
wants to give orders, and when they 
cannot they holler foul play. But let me 
point out that the gentleman from Flor- 
ida testified before the Committee on 
Accounts, of which I am a member, in 
opposition to funds for this highway 
committee. As the result of his testi- 
mony the two Republican members of 
the committee who were present and vot- 
ing voted against funds for that com- 
mittee. If that is not opposition to a 
committee, I do not know what it is. 

(Mr: SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I want to make one 
comment upon the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THomson] as to the depletion allow- 
ances. I share the opinion of the Demo- 
cratic Party on these various loopholes. 
Ido not want to go into the whole ques- 
tion of depletion allowances. 

As to the question of oil and other 
things in Wyoming, the State of Mon- 
tana has just as much oil and twice as 
much coal. There are mariy areas, how- 
ever, and I will be glad to extend my 
remarks, whose representatives made 
appearances before the Committee on 
Ways and Means where we sought to 
correct errors in the depletion allow- 
ances, without destroying the depletion 
allowances and drilling benefits. ‘The 
Gore amendment that passed the House 
was unanimously approved. There are 
other things that have not been taken 
care of to make even our depletion al- 
lowances, drilling benefits, and so forth, 
equitable in the minds of the people in 
the industry. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I ad- 
mire the stand of the gentleman from 
Montana on this point because I had oc- 
casion a couple of weeks ago to talk 
with one of our mutual friends from 
Montana who told me the gentleman 
from Montana had courageously made 
10 or 11 TV appearances in Billings, 
Mont., criticizing the depletion allow- 
ance on oil and gas. He told me that, 
and that even though he disagreed, he 
admired the gentleman for his forth- 
rightness, 
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Mr. METCALF. Let us hope he will 
keep that attitude. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. May I 
ask the gentleman from Montana, Does 
he or does he not agree that this has 
no application to oil or gas or min- 
erals? 

Mr. METCALF. I agree with the Vice 
President, I do not think it has any 
application to either oil or gas or the 
minerals. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. How 
about this coal that the gentleman says 
his State has twice as much of as we 
have? I disagree with that. Does it 
have any application there? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I should 
like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Montana to the fact that 
he said some of the things in the plat- 
form with respect to inequities in the 
depletion allowance were taken care of 
in the Gore amendment. I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
Gore amendment was passed before your 
platform was written. 

Mr. METCALF. I only used that as 
an analogy to indicate that what was 
referred to in the Democratic platform 
was the kind of thing that was treated 
in the Gore amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
know and I am sure the members would 
like to know what you mean by that 
generality, and what you are doing to 
do? , 

Mr. METCALF. I mean by that gen- 
erality that there are other things in 
that area such as lime, glass, coal, and 
so forth that should be taken care of 
without infringing either on oil or min- 
erals. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Were they 
not taken care of by the Gore amend- 
ment? 


Mr. METCALF. Some were and some. 


were not. I think the Gore amendment 
made great progress and saved us a lot 
of embarrassment in defending some of 
the other matters of depletion allow- 
ance, but I think there are other things 
in that general area, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin knows just as well as I 
do and he has attended the same hear- 
ings and read the same reports, and he 
knows that there are other things that 
need to be taken care of to make this 
bm depletion allowance equitable and 
ust. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. What did 
the Democratic platform mean? What 
items or what areas are you now talk- 
ing about? You had the Gore amend- 
ment before the convention. 

Mr. METCALF. I have told the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming that I agree we 
should eliminate oil and minerals. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin if he feels 
that this might not be another instance 
where the Democratic platform appar- 
ently does not mean what it says. It 
seems to be subject to all sorts of inter- 
pretations. In other words, depletion 
allowance does not mean depletion al- 
lowance and the word “budget” does not 
mean budget, It means Whatever some 
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of their Members apparently want it to 
mean at.the time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. From 
what the gentleman from Montana said, 
I got the impression that what they are 
talking about, when it comes to correct- 
ing inequities, had been corrected just a 
few weeks prior to their convention 
through the Gore amendment. 

Mr. RHODES ‘of Arizona. As I un- 
derstand it, depletion allowance comes 
down to a depletion allowance for sand 
and gravel and I have quite a bit of sand 
in my district; and I am very unhappy 
about this, and I think others are very 
unhappy. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Always to 
my friend, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa on the subject of depletion allow- 
ances. ete 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to join my 
friend, the gentleman from Montana, in 
expressing thanks to the gentleman 
from Arizona for his generosity in yield- 
ing to us for questions and comments on 
what he has had to say here today. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Can we conclude 
from the gentleman’s position in com- 
menting on the Democratic platform 
that it is the Republican position that 
there are no inequities of any kind in 
the depletion allowance framework of 
our laws and that we should not have 
any adjustments or changes in the law? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I think the 
Republican platform speaks for itself. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gen- 
tleman state the Republican position on 
this? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The Repub- 
lican position, as I recall, in the plat- 
form states that there should be a rea- 
sonable depletion allowance. Now the 
word “reasonable,” as the gentleman 
knows, can be construed in the light of 
the exigencies of the situation as they 
might arise, and I am sure the- gentle- 
man wishes the Democratic platform 
had that nice word “reasonable” in it 
also. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I happen to be one 
of those who believes that we can have 
some adjustments and some equitable 
changes in our depletion allowances, and 
I personally would like to see some in- 
creases in the depletion allowance for 
our hard rock minerals which I think 
are vital to help a number of areas in 


this country; and also for coal. I think 
that should be increased. 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Does the 


gentleman think there should be any 
decrease in the depletion allowance? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think it is pos- 
Sible there are areas where decreases 
should be voted also. I would be willing 
to let the facts justify the decrease 
where the facts will prove the need for 
a decrease. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. In other 
words, you like the Republican platform. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would say this. 
I am not prepared to say the Republican 
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platform is shot through with mendac- 
ity which the gentleman seems to think 
is the case with the Democratic plat- 
form, : 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Oh, no, the 
gentleman is not correct. The gentle- 
man from Arizona has stated consistent- 
ly that the Democratic platform is not 
shot through with mendacity but there 
are certain instances in which so many 
people have taken such liberties with the 
truth and with the spoken word that 
some of us felt it necessary to call it to 
the attention of the people of this coun- 


try. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. .Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have listened 
with as open a mind as I think a Demo- 
crat from Oklahoma can summon for a 
Republican political speech to most of 
the gentleman’s presentation. The gen- 
tleman has in his “Operation Veracity” 
totally failed to point out really solid 
substance for the allegation that the 
Democratic platform was full of inac- 
curacies and untruths. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I did not 
say that. I did not say it was full of un- 
truths and inaccuracies. It does have 
quite a few, however. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have heard you 
out and I do not think you have made 
your case on a single allegation. I think 
Operation Veracity can more properly be 
known as Operation Inaccuracy—— 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If I may 
interrupt, the gentleman is just like the 
old owl down in the swamp: The more 
light I shine in his eyes the less he can 


see. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to remind 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona that the sponsor and the author of 
the depletion allowance was the senior 
Senator, the late Senator Neely, of West 
Virginia. The matter was written into 
the statute books in 1927. I am very 
much surprised to see the Republicans so 
interested in this program that origi- 
nated as a Democratic program. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I might say 
to the gentleman that we have never 
claimed to have a monopoly on good 
ideas; we certainly do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. You are doing it right 
now. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.-RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
it was in January of this year that some 
of:us including the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNson], the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], and myself had 
quite a floor debate on this matter de- 
pletion. In the light of that discussion 
I am not surprised that the Democratic 
platform would stand for reducing the 
depletion allowance on gas and some 
other numerals. All I can say is that it 
would have it mean one thing in our 
still another thing in West Virginia, ac- 
tually depletion allowances represent 






fair taxation necessary to provide an 
adequate supply of oil and gas 
minerals for this country. In our 
oil, gas, coal, uranium, trona, 

iron, bentonite, and I could go on and 
on are all important. I would like to 
know just which depletion allowances 
are loopholes and inequitable as the 
Democrats see it. I think they have an 


neglected, and so forth? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not. know 
what our exact responsibility on this 
platform charge is, but I d~ recall a Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
who reportedly resigned because of con- 
siderable difficulty in the handling of 
polio vaccine. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Of course, 
what the Democratic platform stated was 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion had been starved for lack of funds. 

Did anybody say anything about the 
weakening of the transportation system? 
We have had lots of talk about inter- 
necine strife in the Public Roads Com- 
mittee. However there was an allega- 
tion that in the Democratic platform 
there was a horrible weakening of the 
transportation system throughout the 
country. Did anybody mention that in 
the Democratic Operation Lack of Verac- 
ity deal with it? 

I guess not. 

Of course, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Reuss] tried to talk about 
the statement of the Democratic plat- 
form that the Republican failure in the 
field of economics was virtually complete, 
and I recall he said something about our 
economy being so bad. Here we have 
half-a-trillion-dollar country. We have 
had growth at a healthy rate. And yet 
the gentleman says this is not really true 
at all because in the President’s Economic 
Report there is a footnote, mind you, 
that might indicate otherwise. Since 
when does a footnote overshadow the 
plain facts? What kind of myopia is this 
which looks so hard at the footnotes that 
the context of the main work is lost? 
The charge of virtually complete eco- 
nomic failure cannot stand. 

Mr..WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am not sure just 
what our responsibility in that regard is, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Let me state 
your responsibility as I see it. The 
Democratic platform has stated that the 
failure of the Republican administration 
in the field of economics has been vir- 
tually complete. Those are very strong 
words. You should defend them, 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I inquire of the 
gentleman from Arizona if he is satisfied 
with the rate of economic growth? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Now, if the 
gentleman is going to talk about the 
words “virtually complete,’ I will yield 
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him, but if he wants to make a speech 

do not yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am a little curious 
that the gentleman is satisfied with the 
rate of economic growth that has been 
attained under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, which averages 2.4 percent an- 
nually, when we have an experience prior 
to that time and economic growth of an 
average of 5.4 percent. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. You are 
talking about some war years in that 20 
years, and I am sure you do not mean 
to do so. I do not claim to be satisfied 
with that rate of growth. I do not think 
I would be satisfied with the 5 percent 
or even a 10-percent rate of growth. I 
want the country to grow as does the 
gentleman from ‘Texas. Where we 
differ is that I believe the growth of the 
economy will occur by the encourage- 
ment and propagation of the private 
sector of the economy. The Democratic 
Party is replete with promises to expand 
with the emphasis on expansion in the 
public sector. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I agree with the 
gentleman’s conclusion. One of the 
things I suppose would be the imme- 
diate abandoning of the administration’s 
hard money policy which has restricted 
and stifled the country’s economic 
growth. Will the gentleman agree with 
that? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Let us talk 
about the hard money policy for a while. 
Although some persons would like to be- 
lieve otherwise, money really is a com- 
modity subject to the laws of supply and 
demand, like any other commodity. 
When you have an expanding economy 
the money supply is taxed; in other 
words, there is often not enough money 
when you have an expanding economy. 
If the economy is going downhill you 
have plenty of money. It is character- 
istic of an expanding economy that for 
@ period in that expansion there is a 
shortening of the supply of money and 
a hardening of the interest rate. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am curious as to 
the gentleman’s position. Is the gentle- 
man trying to maintain that the pres- 
ent administration has not had any- 
thing to do with the raising of inter- 
est rates and does the gentleman main- 
tain this just simply happens, it has 
not been artificially manipulated? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I state it 
has not been artifically manipulated. 
In fact, if it had been artificially ma- 
nipulated down, instead of having only 
an 11-percent increase in the cost of liv- 
ing during this administration, you 
would have had a 30- or 40-percent in- 
crease. If you push the interest rate 
down by increasing the supply of money 
you are going to push the cost of living 
up. You cannot have your cake and 
eat it, too, whether it is in flour or 
greenbacks. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Has the gentleman 
forgotten that one of the first acts of 
this administration which occurred only 
9 days after it took office was the act 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
suddenly increasing the yield on Gov- 
ernment bonds which had been paying 
only 1% percent interest to 2% and 
242 percent interest? In that one fell 
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swoop of the pen you increased the 
public indebtedness by $30 million and 
set off this chain reaction. Has the 
gentleman forgotten that? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not 
think the gentleman believes that. I do 
not think the gentleman believes the 
administration did this on purpose, if it 
really happened. The gentleman knows 
that no matter who was President of the 
United States, if this occurred it was 
probably necessary. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is it not possible, par- 
ticularly with a 2 to 1 majority, to pass 
legislation directing the Federal Reserve 
Board to loosen money? I would in- 
quire further of the gentleman whether 
anyone on the Democratic side of this 
controlled Congress has ever introduced 
such a bill or whether any of the con- 
trolled committees has considered any 
such bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman knows the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GUBSER. It is probably insin- 
cere to be talking about loose money 
and not doing anything about it when 
you control the Congress 2 to 1. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Texas, who talks about 
hard money, is really the enemy of the 
people who have been paying life insur- 
ance, social security, buying Govern- 
ment bonds that the Government sought 
to have them buy. I wonder how he 
feels about them and what has been 
done to them under the attitude he 
expresses. 


I yield to 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the adjournment of the 86th Congress, 
it is my desire to give an accounting of 
my stewardship as Congressman to the 
people of the 20th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, comprising the coun- 
ties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield. 
This report is in accordance with a long- 
standing policy of mine, to keep the peo- 
ple back home informed of their Con- 
gressman’s activities. 

EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


The 86th Congress convened on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, and adjourned September 
1, 1960. The Senate was in session 280 
days and the House 165 days. Both 
Houses filled nearly 36,000 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. From the 
standpoint of legislation introduced, 
there were 20,164 public and private bills, 
joint resolutions, and so forth, intro- 
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duced in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Only a fraction of the bills 
introduced was finally approved and 
sent to the White House. To date, 1,130 
new public laws have resulted from the 
work of the 86th Congress. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


During the 86th Congress I retained 
my membership of many years on two 
important congressional committees— 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Armed 
Services Committee. _Because of my 
length of service in Congress, my sen- 
iority on both of these important com- 
mittees has classified me as a senior 
member of each. Both of my commit- 
tee assignments, and especially my mem- 
bership on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, consumed a major por- 
tion of my time and to such extent that 
literally for days I found myself behind 
closed doors involved in discussing mat- 
ters pertaining to atomic energy, military 
defenses, and domestic and international 
affairs. 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 

During the 86th Congress despite the 
heavy demands on my time and because 
of committee assignments and visiting 
various Government agencies on con- 
gressional business, I achieved another 
near-perfect attendance record in an- 
swering all but a few quorum and roll- 
calls. My overall attendance record of 
97 percent during my congressional 
career is one of the best in the history 
of the Congress of the United States ac- 
cording to Mr. Harry L. Brookshire, 
clerk of the minority, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

LARGE VOLUME OF MAIL 

Throughout the 86th Congress my 
daily mail continued to increase in vol- 
ume. Following my usual practice, I 
personally read every piece of mail re- 
ceived at my Washington and Altoona 
offices. In the majority of cases, I de- 
veloped the information to answer in- 
quiries. My files are full of letters of ap- 
preciation for services rendered to my 
constituents. These grateful expres- 
sions concerning my effort to truly rep- 
resent at all times the people of this 
congressional district are deeply appre- 
ciated. 

TAXES 

With world conditions and an expand- 
ing population demanding more Govern- 
ment spending, congressional leaders, 
both Democrats and Republicans, agreed 
it was necessary for Congress to continue 
personal, and corporate income taxes as 
well as excise taxes because of the need 
for tax revenue. 

In seeking means of reducing taxes, 
President Eisenhower continued fo stress 
the necessity of reducing nonessential 
expenditures since the needs of our na- 
tional defense require over 60 cents of 
every tax dollar. 

The only tax reduction granted by the 
86th Congress was a 5-percent reduction 
in the 10-percent rate on the transporta- 
tion of persons by common carriers. The 
prospects of tax relief depend entirely 
on the cooling off of the cold war and 
greater economy in Government. 
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ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the 86th Congress, in the 
House of Representatives the spirit of 
economy was, constantly in evidence. 
The ist session of the 86th Congress re- 
duced the President’s budget request by 
$1.8 billion while the 2d session added 
$211 million for a total reduction of $2.1 
billion. I voted to reduce nonessential 
expenditures when I felt such action was 
justified in view of the fact that only 
through strict economy can we éver ex- 
pect to reduce taxes and our national 
debt. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE 

As @ member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and also the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and being constantly briefed on 
world conditions by officials of the State 
Department, Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, and the Department of Defense, I 
kept abreast of our needs for national 
security and as a result supported nec- 
essary appropriation measures. 

Since we are spending about $40 billion 
annually on national defense, it is re- 
assuring in view of politically inspired 
charges of unpreparedness to read a 
statement by President Eisenhower when 
he said on August 8, 1960: 

Once again, I assure the Congress that this 
Nation’s military power is second to none, 
and will be kept that way. 


Equally reassuring is the statement on 
the floor of the Senate August 31 by U.S. 
Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, and chairman of the De- 
fense Department Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, who 
said: 

Certainly America today is militarily able— 
and I say this in all sincerity—to defend 
itself and protect the free world in nuclear 
combat. 


Continuing he said: 


We must keep it so in the future. In 80 
doing we shall not be swayed, I trust, by 
financial or partisan considerations. 


In concurring in the views of President 
Eisenhower and Senator CHAVEZ, my 
support of our national defense program 
is based on my convictions that we must 
be constantly alert and ready to meet 
any additions and revisions necessary to 
produce that unmistakable margin of 
military supremacy upon which our 
national security rests. 

FOREIGN AID 


Viewing world conditions with grave 
concern and realizing the necessity of 
continuing our foreign aid program on a 
reasonable and sound basis, I joined the 
majority in Congress in voting for re- 
duced appropriations. For the past sev- 
eral years it has been recognized that 
many friendly nations are experiencing 
economic recovery and the theory is that 
they should be encouraged when possible 
to stand on their own feet, thus taking 
responsibility for some of the financial 
burden heretofore assumed by the over- 
burdened taxpayers of America. 

I look at foreign aid as part and par- 
cel of our national defense since it is 
revealed that 42 nations in all parts of 
the world are part of the free world’s 
program of common defense. This pro- 
gram of collective security in a divided 
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world is the free world’s answer to the 
challenge of communism. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED AND SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

With public attention focused on the 
plight of the Nation’s elderly citizens 
through the White House Conference on 
Aging, the 86th Congress approved a 
modified plan of financial assistance to 
States for medical care for elderly per- 
sons with funds from general treasury 
revenues rather than through social 


’ security taxes. 


In addition, important changes were 
made in various social security system 
provisions, primarily with respect to in- 
come limitations-and the elgibility age 
for disabilty benefits. * 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTS 

I am greatly disappointed that the 
86th Congress did not approve some of 
my proposals to liberalize the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act and to 
increase benefits. There is no type of 
legislation in which I am more interested 
than amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and especially those con- 
cerning widows and spouses. 

The 1959 amendments to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act provided 
railroad workers and their families with 
higher benefits. These amendments had 
my full support. 

In reporting on my activities in the 
field of railroad retirement and railroad 
unemployment insurance, I yield to no 
one in the effort I put forth during the 
86th Congress to liberalize the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts and increase their bene- 
fits. 

VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 

During the 86th Congress I continued 
my efforts in behalf of the veterans of all 
wars and their dependents, an activity 
that I began after my discharge from 
World War I in 1919. Not only have I 
personally assisted hundreds of veterans 
and their dependents in obtaining bene- 
fits to which they were entitled, but I 
played an active role in securing con- 
gressional approval of bills now laws, 
which provide and increase benefits to 
the veterans of all wars and their de- 
pendents. 

One of the legislative disappointments 
of the 86th Congress was the failure to 
enact World War I pension legislation. 

A SOUND NATIONAL FARM POLICY 


During the 86th Congress, I continued 
my interest in agriculture by advocat- 
ing a sound national farm policy for the 
country, the taxpayer, and the farmer. 
The common objectives were to relieve 
the Nation from the $7.3 billion stock- 
pile of surplus commodities stored all 
over the country and costing over $1,000 
a minute for storage alone, together with 
the vexing problem of a declining farm 
income. 

Unfortunately no farm legislation was 
enacted during the 86th Congress be- 
cause a political stalemate continued to 
prevail between the administration and 
the Democratic-controlled Congress. 
The latter refused to face up to the farm 
problem and continued to support obso- 
lete solutions -which were conceived back 
in 1942 as a war measure. 
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PROTECTING AMERICAN LABOR , 
Bi 8 addition to voting for vane 
labor legislation, including the minimum 
en on I continued my efforts to 
the importation of cheaply man- 
aeueaes foreign products which are 
destroying the jobs of American wage 
earners, by sponsoring legislation de- 
slgned ta. cas ie Sparthen aateaians 
of foreign residual oil from the Carib- 
bean area which has captured our east- 
ern seaboard coal markets but to adjust 
conditions of competition between cer- 
tain domestic and foreign industries with 
respect to wages and working conditions. 
While not successful in having the leg- 
islation approved, the administration is 
conscious of the plight of the ailing coal 
industry and has applied quota limita- 
tions on foreign residual oil in several 
instances. In my opinion, reciprocal 
trade agreements are responsible for 
much of the unemployment we have in 
central Pennsylvania in the leather, 
lockwasher, gas meter, textile, coal, pot- 
tery, light bulb, brass, and railroad in- 
dustries, The protection of American 
wage earners against the flood of cheaply 
manufactured foreign imports will con- 
tinue to be one of my main objectives. 
EFFORTS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Ever mindful of the fact that small 
business is the backbone of our economic 
life, I devoted much effort to aiding and 
assisting the businessmen of my congres- 
sional district. Almost daily I aided 
various industries in the central Penn- 
sylvania area which had problems with 
the Federal Government concerning con- 
tracts, small business loans, and so forth. 

This effort on my part to aid business 
firms resulted in nearly $25 million in 
Government contracts and $420,000 in 
Small Business Administration loans. 
This meant continued employment for 
the employees of the firms I was able to 


It will be recalled that several years 
ago at my request the Small Business Ad- 
ministration made a survey of my con- 
gressional district to determine the de- 
fense production capabilities of our in- 
dustries so that Government procure- 
ment agencies could be guided by such 
information in channeling contracts 
aimed at assisting small business firms. 

In addition, arrangements were made 
with officials of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration whereby any manufacturer 
or businessman in my congressional dis- 
trict who needed expert advice in the 
field of Government contracts could 
secure the services of a business special- 
ist from the Small Business Administra- 
tion, who made a personal visit to the 
plant and evaluated its potentialities. 
This arrangement has paid dividends, for 
it has resulted in several Government 
contracts for my congressional district 
totaling several million dollars; In a few 
words, I have left no stone unturned in 
my efforts to assist small business firms 
in the central Pennsylvania area. 

THE COAL AND RAILROAD INDUSTRIES 


Time and time again during the 86th 
Congress I called the attention of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government to the 
fact that existing Government policies 
are a menace to the coal and railroad 
industries in my congressional district. 
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ttees, Government and 
the White House, I pointed out that the 
Government policy of subsidizing fuel 
substitutes such as hydropower projects 
as well as the importation of residual oil 
has virtually wrecked the economy of 
central Pennsylvania. I stressed the fact 
that since 1948 nearly 50,000 soft-coal 
miners have lost their jobs in Pennsyl- 
vania and that hundreds of coal mines 
have been abandoned or closed chiefly 
because of the inroads made by the im- 
portation of foreign residual oil which 
has captured the eastern seaboard coal 
markets from the soft-coal industry. In 
addition to my efforts to convince Con- 
gress and the Government in general 
that something has to be done to assist 
the ailing coal and railroad industries, I 
joined management and labor in a pro- 
gram designed to focus the attention of 
the American people on the plight of the 
coal and railroad industries. 

Partial success of our efforts is re- 
vealed by the fact that in several in- 
stances the President has applied quota 
limitations on the importation of foreign 
residual oil. In addition, a bill which I 
cosponsored was enacted establishing a 
Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission for the purpose of increasing the 
use of coal. 

There was also an effort made on the 
part of those of us who represent coal- 
producing areas to establish a joint com- 
mittee in Congress that would have re- 
sulted in the adoption of a national fuels 
policy. 

All of these efforts are directed toward 
bolstering a sagging economy by rehabil- 
itating the coal and railroad industries 
and thus producing jobs. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Several years ago when unemployment 
developed in the central Pennsylvania 
area due to the closing of coal mines 
and the effect on related industries, 
especially the railroads,. at my request 
the U.S. Department of Labor made 
@ survey and immediately declared the 
great portion of my congressional dis- 
trict as a critical area because of surplus 
labor. As unemployment continued to 
develop because of the loss of coal busi- 
ness by the railroads and the fact that 
the end of the shooting war in Korea 
brought about a nationwide economic 
readjustment, I moved promptly at that 
time in an effort to alleviate the situa- 
tion. 

As the result of numerous conferences 
with experts in and out of Government 
service and with top officials of manage- 
ment and labor, it was readily apparent 
that the coal industry was the victim of 
severe competition from substitute fuels, 
the chief offenders being hydropower 
and foreign residual oil. Recognizing 
that the salvation of the coal industry 
depended upon finding new uses for coal 
and being told by informed sources that 
it would be years before a practical pro- 
gram of new uses for coal could be per- 
fected, it was apparent that during the 
interim years new and diversified indus- 
tries was the only answer te our problem 
of unemployment. 

With the assistance of agencies of 
Government, community groups were 
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encouraged to develop programs for at- 
tracting new industries. Information 
kits were distributed which contained 
specific directions on how to proceed in 
contacting business firms seeking. new 
sites. In addition, from time to time, 
leads were furnished in the form of lists 
of manufacturing firms eager to build or 
acquire new plants. It is pleasing to re- 
port that practically every community 
in my congressional district has an ac- 
tive industrial committee and thousands 
of dollars have been and are being raised 
to finance a realistic approach in solving 
the need for new industries in order to 
eradicate unemployment. 

Meanwhile, no opportunity was lost to 
assist business firms in securing Govern- 
ment contracts; to encourage communi- 
ties in my congressional district to plan 
public works projects with Federal aid 
as provided by the Housing Act; to fur- 
nish information on Government-owned 
patents available to industry; to arrange 
for a survey by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture of the forests in this con- 
gressional district to determine the eco- 
nomic value of our timber and the part 
our forests can play in providing employ- 
ment opportunities; to join in the pro- 
gram of developing uses for strategic ma- 
terials found in the central Pennsylvania 
area. 

In addition, I arranged for a Govern- 
ment inventory of the defense produc- 
tion capabilities of our industries; and 
continually furnished information on 
employment opportunities with the Fed- 
eral Government to unemployed persons 
and assisted hundreds of them to over- 
come difficulties in collecting unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Then also, sev- 
eral years ago I arranged for the county 
in the Blair-Centre- 
Clearfield area to distribute Govern- 
ment-owned surplus commodities to 
those eligible for them. 

In Congress I was among the first to 
sponsor area redevelopment legislation 
designed to alleviate unemployment in 
labor surplus areas. My efforts in sup- 
port of area redevelopment legislation 
have earned the commendation of lead- 
ers in Congress, business, labor, and in- 
dustry. 

The unemployment situation in my 
congressional district has greatly dis- 
turbed me and almost daily I have been 
asking officials of Government, business, 
and labor, “What additional steps can I 
take to alleviate unemployment in my 
congressional district?” The answer is 
that I am doing everything within my 
power to find a solution to the problem. 

HOUSING 


During the 86th Congress, housing 
legislation developed into a political foot- 
ball with the result there was enacted 
during the closing hours of the second 
session a modified bill which extended for 
1 year the home improvement program, 
provided $500 million in college housing 
loan funds, and $50 million in loans for 
public facilities in small communities. 

In addition to the modified housing bill 
which had my support, several communi- 
ties in the Blair-Centre-Clearfield area 
were aided by me in securing Federal 
funds for housing, urban redevelopment, 
sewage, water, and school projects. 
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HIGHWAYS 


One of the largest public works meas- 
ures ever presented to Congress and 
which had my active support is the 
41,000-mile Federal Interstate Highway 
project costing nearly $45 billion and re- 
quiring a construction of 16 years. 

This program which includes the Key- 
stone Shortway is being financed by 
Federal taxes on gasoline, fuel, rubber, 
and so forth, and is progressing very 
slowly because of increased costs and the 
need of additional revenue. At the 
present time the program has 26 projects 
in central Pennsylvania involving 85 
miles and nearly $9 million in Federal 
funds. 

: PUBLIC HEALTH 

Congress approved several bills that I 
supported which provided for a broader 
expansion of Federal public-health pro- 
grams. Other legislation which had my 
support provided Federal aid in the 
construction of public and nonprofit 
hospitals, diagnostic and treatment cen- 
ters, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 


‘homes. Research into health problems 


is also being encouraged through the Na- 
tional Heart Institute and the National 
Institute of Dental Research. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


Since my discharge from the Armed 
Forces in 1919 following service in 
World War I, I have consistently op- 
posed the philosophies of communism, 
socialism, or any other ism which at- 
tempts to overthrow or undermine the 
American system of Government. In 
this connection, the approval by Con- 
gress some years ago of the adminis- 
tration’s subversive control program 
gives to the Department of Justice neces- 
sary weapons to be employed in its war 
against spies, saboteurs, traitors, and 
their kind. In addition, during the 83d 
Congress I voted for the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. This program to control sub- 
versives has always had my enthusiastic 
support because I am convinced there is 
no compromise possible with commu- 
nism. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In addition to rendering service to my 
constituents, individually and collective- 
ly, my time was devoted to the study of 
legislation affecting my congressional 
district and the American people as a 
whole. When you consider the time re- 
quired in attending daily sessions of Con- 
gress and committee meetings, as well as 
interviewing constituents. and reading 
and answering mail, it is realized that the 
evening hours had to be used in studying 
legislation in preparation for hearings 
and debates on various measures. 
Frankly, I found myself constantly burn- 
ing the midnight oil as I read volumes 
of the hearings of major bills pending 
before Congress. This action is manda- 
tory if a Member of Congress has the 
best interests of his congressional district 
at heart and is conscientious in casting 
his vote in an intelligent manner. 

PERSONAL SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 


As Representative of the 20th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, I have 
always regarded my constituents as be- 
ing in the role of my employer and that, 
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together, we enjoy an employer-employee 
relationship. In an effort to give an 
account of my stewardship, I have tried 
zealously to keep in close contact with 
the residents of Blair, Centre, and Clear- 
field Counties by frequently informing 
them of happenings in Washington. 

As many of you know, when Congress 
is in session I report weekly by radio and 
television in addition to writing a column 
for the daily and weekly newspapers. 
From time to time reprints from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of statements 
made by me in Congress have been 
mailed to many of you. Although my 
congressional duties kept me close to 
Washington on weekdays, I continued 
my policy of spending as many weekends 
as posible at my Altoona office and vis- 
iting other communities in Blair, Centre, 
and Clearfield Counties. These weekend 
visits made it possible for me to be avail- 
able for interviews with constituents in- 
terested in legislation pending in Con- 
gress or who had problems affecting some 
agency of the Federal Government. 

THANK YOU, CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT 


Excerpts from letters of appreciation: 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Thanks so much for taking time from a 
busy schedule to be with us this morning as 
we discussed matters of vital importance to 
Pennsylvania. 

I know that you will do everything in your 
power to help us accomplish these goals. 
(David L. Lawrence, Governor, Harrisburg, 
Pa., July 29, 1959.) 

Please accept the congratulations of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor on your 
vote in fayor of the area redevelopment bill. 

By voting in the best interests of 11 mil- 
lion Pennsylvania citizens you have demon- 
strated a high degree of awareness of what 
this bill means to Pennsylvania. It may well 
be the single most important piece of legis- 
lation affecting this State to come before this 
session of Congress. (Joseph A. McDonough, 
president, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
May 10, 1960.) 

I would like to take this means of thank- 
ing you personally for your sustained inter- 
est in passing the area redevelopment bill. 
It was a long fight but a worthy one in a 
good cause. (Representative Danie. J. 
Fioop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, May 9, 
1960.) 

; ATOMIC ENERGY 

He has played a leading role on that com- 
mittee during the entire 13 years, and I can 
assure you that his firsthand knowledge and 
interest in military and atomic matters has 
been an important asset to our country. 
(Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, VFW 
60th convention, September 3, 1959.) 


BUSINESS FIRMS 


I have only been in Pennsylvania a little 
more than a year, but based upon the con- 
tacts that I have had with you in that short 
a time, I feel that the people of this district 
are indeed fortunate in having a man of your 
high caliber to represent them in the Con- 
gress. (E. A. Oliphant, president, Small Tube 
Products, Inc., Altoona, Pa., June 30, 1959.) 

CLEAN STREAMS 

Conservationists all throughout America 
recognize your vote on the antipollution 
bill as an indication that you place the 
welfare of the people and the Nation ahead 
of political interests, for which we in your 
State are thankful, and justly proud to claim 
you as one of us. (Seth L. Myers, chairman, 
Congressional Legislative Committee, Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, 
Inc., Sharon, Pa., March 17, 1960.) 
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COAL INDUSTRY 


On behalf of the bituminous coal indus- 
try, I wish to extend to you our sincere ap- 
preciation for your substantial contribution 
to the passage of H.R. 6596, the coal research 
and development bill, last Friday. (Harry 
LaViers, chairman, Committee on 
National Coal Association, June 17, 1959.) 

A COURAGEOUS LEGISLATOR 


Representative JaMes E. Van ZanpT is 
known for his straightforwardness, no 
pussy-footing, determined stand on national 
problems. His congressional record matches 
his war record—outstanding. (Erie (Pa.) 
Daily Times, 1951.) 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We doubt if there are many Congressmen 
in Washington with a fuller knowledge of 
the various phases of government than 
Mr. Van ZaNonT, and, with such a background 
of knowledge, he is able to speak with au- 
thority on a wide range of subjects, any one 
of which is of interest to his audience. (Edi- 
torial, the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, Oct. 14, 
1959.) 

“Service Above Self.” The Rotary Club 
claims the motto, but it is doubtful that 
even the international president lives it to 
the extent of James E. VAN ZANDT, Con- 
gressman representing Blair, Centre, and 
Clearfield Counties in Washington. Jim is 
never too busy to help a constituent, whether 
it be through the mazes of Washington bu- 
reaucracy or to fill in a broken s 
engagement anywhere within his district. 
He deserves the support of every voter of 
his district, regardless of party affiliation. 
(Editorial, DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express 
Oct. 11, 1958.) 

EDUCATION 


I just want to send you a note of thanks 
for voting for the education bill, to see that 
the children of this country get classrooms 
to house them. (Paul E. Smith, secretary, 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., June 7, 1960.) 


FOREIGN IMPORTS 


As an employee of the Pennsylvania Shoe 
Co. in Altoona, Pa., I am very much inter- 
ested and worried about the shoe imports. 
We want to protect our jobs and prevent 
damage to the American shoe industry. 

We want to congratulate you on your bill, 
H.R. 9841, and ask you to continue your good 
fight. (Miss Colleen Gibboney, 610 North 
13th Street Duncansville, Pa., April 19, 1960.) 

I have read your speech, “In Defense of 
American Industry,” delivered on the floor 
of the House and printed in the January 28 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Congratulations. You have presented the 
plight of domestic industry very clearly. 
(William F. Cox, assistant to the president, 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. Division, 
Bellefonte, Pa., February 11, 1960.) 

HOUSING 


The CIO News, in the July 19, 1948, issue 
on page 4 included JmmMIz VAN ZaNnprT on the 
Cro honor roll of Congressmen, who fought 
for action on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
for housing, awarding him an “A” for his 
efforts in behalf of housing legislation. 

KEYSTONE SHORTWAY 


Your valued help from time to time in 
behalf of our common project, has been a 
factor in our securing State and Federal 
approval of this highway as a of the 
Interstate System on a 90-10 basis. (C. E. 
Noyes, executive director, Keystone Short- 
way Association, Williamsport, Pa., March 13, 
1958.) 

LABOR 

Permit me in behalf of the Railway Labor 
f£xecutives Association and the millions of 
people affected by the Railroad Retirement 
Act to thank you for your assistance on our 
railroad retirement benefit program. Un- 








litical league (comprising 20 standard rail- 
way labor organizations). (G. E. Leighty, 
chairman, Railway Labor ves ASssO- 
ciation, July 1956.) 

Labor’s Nonpartisan in endorsing 
Jimmie Van Zanvr for the 78th Congress 


the May-Connally antiunion amendments. 
You cooperated with the United Mine Work- 
ers to secure favorable House action on the 
mine safety bill.” 

Your outstanding voting record and your 
leadership in the fights to aid the coal in- 
dustry and for the welfare and well-being 
of the Se and = should 
entitle you to the vote and full 
every workingman and woman in your dis- 
trict. (Robert E. Howe, director, Labor’s 
Nonpartisan League, Oct. 18, 1958.) 

MINUTEMAN OF CONGRESS 

Representative Jamzs E. VAN ZANDT is the 
“Minuteman” of “whether one 
agrees with his political philosophy it would 


in history. (Rich- 
ard H. Sarge, columnist, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot News, 1952.) 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I want to tell you how much I appreciate 
the assistance you have given our defense 
effort through your activities as a member - 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 
(Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of Defense, 
August 26, 1960.) 

If there is anyone in a Navy uniform who 
wants to know who is the stanchest Navy 
defender in Congress, I will say it is the next 
speaker, one of the most lovable, likeable, 
and friendly members of our committee, 
whom we are all privileged to call our friend, 
Jim VAN ZANDT. (Senator CLinTron P. An- 
DERSON, N. Mex., chairman, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, April 15, 1959.) 

ONE OF THE TEN 

Selected as 1 of the 10 outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress. Sponsored much veteran, 
military, old-age pension, and social secu- 
rity legislation. (Congressional Quarterly, 
Washington, D.C., 1949.) 

PUBLIC PROJECTS 


The State College League wishes to com- 
mend you for your yes vote on the Blatnik 
bill (H.R. 3610) providing greater Federal 
incentive payments to the States for alloca- 
tion to local communities that are building 
sewage treatment facilities. (Mrs. L. H. 
Lattman, president, League of Women Voters, 
State College, Pa., February 4, 1960.) 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


I would like to thank you on behalf of 
myself and the Sheet Metal Workers I repre- 
sent for your help in amending the Railroad 
Retirement.and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Acts. (Ralph E. Gipprich, general 
chairman, Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association, Altoona, Pa., May 15, 
1959.) 

SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 

This is to inform you that the immigration 
records which you obtained for me did the 
job. Mr. Metro Kopilchack received over 
$1,700 in back social security benefits. (John 
Temchack, justice of the peace, Beccaria, Pa., 
March 16, 1960.) 

The members of Lodge 287, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Al- 
toona, Pa., went on record at our last month- 
ly meeting, held on Monday evening, Octo- 
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ber 26, 1959, desiring to express our gratitude 
téyou for your efforts in behalf of our fur- 
lotighed members. 


The railroad men in this district are in- 
deed grateful to have such a friend. (Paul 


E. Porta, recording secretary, Altoona Lodge 
No. 287, Brotherhood of Locomtive Firemen 


and Enginemen, Altoona, Pa., November 18, 
1959.) - 
VETERANS 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, Veterans of World 
War I, Department of Pennsylvania, adopted 
@ resolution at their State convention being 
held in Beaver Falls, Pa., July 24, 1959, to 
commend you for your untiring effort in be- 
half of World War I veterans. Our deepest 
appreciation to you. (Telegram, Mrs. 
Thelma Freed, secretary, Veterans of World 
War I Ladies’ Auxiliary, Monaca, Pa., July 
24, 1959.) 

CONCLUSION 

My seniority on the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
together with my legislative and admin- 
istrative duties as a Member of the 86th 
Congress fully occupied my time during 
the 2-year period. My congressional 
duties received my constant attention 
and wholehearted devotion as I sought 
to represent my constituents with fidelity, 
efficiency, and honesty. I have tried in 
a sincere manner to meet every issue 
fairly and squarely, and at no time did I 
permit narrow, partisan views to influ- 
ence or hinder me in doing what I con- 
sidered my duty. I gave my undivided 
attention to the needs of my congres- 
sional district and to rendering prompt 
and courteous service to all constituents 
regardless of their creed, political affilia- 
tion, or social position in life. 

To the many persons who over the 
years have written me letters of grati- 
tude and encouragement, I gratefully 
acknowledge your kind expressions and 
thank you for your thoughtfulness. The 
residents of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties have my assurance that I feel 
highly honored to represent the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
in Congress. The confidence you have 
manifested in me is accepted as a con- 
stant challenge to continue my efforts to 
justify your faith in my ability to repre- 
sent you in Congress. 





Meeting the Economic Challenge of 


Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the attached letter from my friend and 
constituent, Mr. W. H. Carter, Fort Wal- 
ton Beach, Fia., is one which I should 
share with the Members of this legisla- 
tive body.. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the ConcressronaL REcoRD: 
Hon. Bos SIxzs, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Crestview, Fla. 

Dear Bos: It is to take much more 
than psychology and the teachings of na- 
tionalism to defeat communism. While 
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America is placing it’s faith in the security 
of a bulwark of defense, the real war is being 
waged through wit and mental maneuvering. 

The basis of Communist success does not 
Ne in their ability, but in the inability of 
our Nation to meet the economic challenge 
they present because of the opposing phi- 
losophy of our two political factions. 

When the basic principle of our Demo- 
eratic philosophy is torn apart tc reveal the 
core, nothing shows except a belief that 
money taken from the excessively wealthy, 
and put into circulation through Govern- 
ment spending, is a means of strengthening 
the economy of the Nation, thereby satis- 
fying a majority of the people whose political 
power will help the Democrats to sustain 
their leadership. 

Government spending is the answer, but 
it is not the spending, but the manner in 
which the spending is done that counts. 

Taking money from the excessively wealthy 
is not the answer, for such procedure only 
serves to rob those minds of open thought 
and concentrate them on a means of re- 
gaining that wealth. 

When the basic principle of our Republican 
philosophy is torn apart to reveal the core, 
nothing shows except a belief that curtail- 
ing the medium of exchange in circulation 
prevents excessive spending, establishes a 
group of unemployed needed to replace dis- 
satisfied and disgruntled workers unwilling 
to submit to wages that would increase the 
purchasing power of the remaining money 
they hold. 

Starving the poor is not the answer, for 
such procedure only serves to foment greater 


dissatisfaction among the working class, © 


bringing on strikes that reduce production, 
and crimes that call for a greater law en- 
forcement body, which increases the cost of 
government in a manner that further de- 
stroys the economy of our Nation. 

Such opposing philosophies must fill the 
Communists with glee, each time either one 
of the parties make a strike against the 
other. Things could not be better even if 
they set up the opposition for themselves. 
There is no doubt in their minds what the 
end result will be. 

But Bos, for the past 7 years I have been 
trying to point out to you, and the hundreds 
of others I have been writing to, that Amer- 
ica holds all the high cards, so that it is only 
a matter of playing those cards correctly. 

Any child, instructed in the basic principle 
of arithmetic equations should know that 10 
people require more food, clothing, etc., 
than 1. 

Population increase must be met by in- 
creased production. 

Such a child should also know that the 
~yurchasing for 10 people requires the use 
of more money than for 1. 

Production increase must be met by in- 
creasing the medium of exchange in circu- 
lation. 

Where would the money come from? 


Anyone who has the slightest ability to 
reason, should realize that, under our pres- 
ent system, the medium of exchange is in- 
creased through usury, based on the security 
of the borrower. No nation can expect to 
sustain a stable economy so long as the right, 
and power, to increase the medium of ex- 
change in circulation, lies in the hands of 
individuals and groups of individuals. That 
power was taken out of the hands of Gov- 
ernment when the Government accepted gold 
as the basis of the medium of exchange. 
Gold has nothing to do with the value of 
the medium of exchange. The diabolical 
scheme was brought about through man’s 


‘ lack of confidence in his fellow man, and his 


belief in the ignorance of his fellow man, 
causing him to feel that his security lay 
in sustaining control of economic produc- 
tion. People have no thought of gold when 
they use money to purchase the necessities 
of life, the true value lies in those necessi- 
ties, and increased production increases the 
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security of medium of exchange used to ex- 
change that production. 

Public works, of a kind that serve the best 
interest of all the people, are a security, so 
that instead of bonding a community for the 
establishment of those public works, the 
Government should use those public works 
as a means of increasing the medium of ex- 
change in circulation, thereby eliminating 
the taxes that deflate the value of the me- 
dium of exchange by increasing the cost of 
production, and through a false belief in the 
value of gold, show up as a deficit to the 
national budget. 

No possible law, or law enforcement, can 
successfully control the price of production 
when that production lags behind the de- 
mand. 

Stimulating production through the sys- 
tem of usury limits the amount and type of 
production, according to the desires of the 
borrower and the borrower’s security—a sys- 
tem completely detrimental to the economy 
of the Nation. The success of any produc- 
tion lies in the demand for that production, 
so that accurate statistics on the production 
and demand of that production are of vital 
importance to the producer, and the Nation 
as a whole. The borrower’s ability and his 
holdings are the best security for a medium 
of exchange that can be found, creating a 
repayable financing fund that works to 
stabilize the value of the medium of ex- 
change: Whereas financing under the system 
of usury curtails production, thereby increas- 
ing the demand so that people are ready and 
willing to pay more for the product, and the 
costs of usury add to the cost of the produc- 
tion, forcing the producer to raise his price 
in order to cover that increased cost, 

It is extremely foolish that a Nation capa- 
ble of producing 10 times the amount that 
the Nation could possibly use, should be 
bound by beliefs that prevent it from pro- 
ducing more than one-twentieth of its true 
capacity. 

It will be even more foolish for our Nation 
to capitulate to a system such as commu- 
nism, whose only advantage lies in their 
recognition of the most obvious error we 
make in financing production, en error that 
will eventually destroy their own system. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
W. H. Carrer, 
Fort WALTON, FLA. 





Constituent Wants $150,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a facetious 
letter which I have received from a con- 
stituent, Miss Kay Todd, 2423 Kenoak 
Road, Baltimore 9, Md. Miss Todd's 
letter calls attention to the fact that 
from time to time there appears in the 
Recorp the text of letters to Members 
of the U.S. Senate from persons in 
financial troubles who expect the U.S. 
Government to take care of their every 
want. 

Some of the legislation introduced in 
the Congress perhaps has given our con- 
stituents a right to think that Federal 
funds are available to help everyone in a 
financial pinch. Miss Todd, in her letter 
points up the creeping socialism by ask- 
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ing us to set aside $150,000 for her needs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


AvGustT 22, 1960. 
Hon. GLENN BEALL, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BEALL: In scanning the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD daily, I am most touched 
by the personal letters entered therein by 
such worthy Senators as Mr. Proxmire, Mr. 
HuMPHREY, and Mr. Morse. These letters in- 
variably tell of the plight of individuals of 
advanced age with doctor bills; or of fam- 
ilies whose aged father or aged mother re- 
quires medical attention at a cost which in- 
conveniences them, The letters wind up 
with the inevitable plea for financial help 
from Uncle Sam. (In spite of the fact that 
this dear old uncle of ours is almost hope- 
lessly and shamefully in debt, his borrowing 
power is still good, and he finds it difficult 
to turn down a relative.) 

Reading these letters has prompted me to 
think about my own situation. I, too, will 
someday be old and will, undoubtedly, need 
the services of doctors, nurses, and pharma- 
cists, hospitals and nursing homes. Aside 
from that, I am single and an only child. 
Should my parents—whose circumstances are 
extremely modest, and whose health is not up 
to par—reach the point where they could not 
pay their own way in medical bills, my 
shoulders would have to carry the entire 
burden, 

Since my salary is my only means of sup- 
port; and since I have no wealthy relatives 
(other than Uncle Sam) who might help me 
out; and since I might at any time encounter 
an accident or decline in health which would 
leave me incapacitated and unable to work; 
and since—even if I should marry—my hus- 
band might desert me and leave me with 
additional debts and burdens, I think I had 
better apply now for my share of Uncle 
Sam’s fortune. It seems best to ask for one 
lump sum, rather than bother the Senate 
every time a major or minor contingency 
arises. (I would also like to get in my licks 
before Uncle Sam’s borrowing power runs 
out.) I think $150,000 set aside in my name 
would see me through most of the antici- 
pated crises of a lifetime, providing, of 
course, that the sum is enlarged as time goes 
on to take care of the decreased value of the 
dollar. (Lucky for uncle, I have already 
passed several major financial crises and a 
number of years ago helped my father put 
me through college.) 

I understand, of course, that the fulfill- 
ment of my request will necessarily limit my 
take-home pay to a fraction of its present 
amount; and consequently limit my com- 
forts, choice of cultural pursuits, type of 
housing, mode of travel and a great many 
other things. But, I will be secure. 

I am sure, dear Senator, that you will ac- 
cept this letter in the spirit in which it is 
written, and act accordingly. 

Please help. 

Sincerely, 
Kay Topp. 





Depressed Area Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


bring to the attention of the House an 
editorial which appeared in August 31 
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edition of the Johnstown Tribune-Demo- 
crat: 
Po.irics DEFEATS AREA Arp AGAIN 

Representative JoHN P. Sartor, of this 
district, has made another plea for an area 
development bill. It will, of course, not be 
heeded. 

But Mr. Saytor’s position on this subject 
is clear and consistent, and has not changed 
in the past half-dozen years. 

The reason there has been no action at 
this postconvention session on legislation 
which has been considered, investigated, and 
debated for 5 years or more in Congress is 
that the conservative Democrats who con- 
trol the congressional committees don’t want 
such legislation, and the liberal Democrats 
who profess to want it insist on a broad, 
far-reaching bill which the administration 
will not accept on so experimental a project. 

Area redevelopment legislation could have 
been enacted on a more moderate scale, 
which might have provided experience on 
which to base its expansion, at least 5 years 
ago. In his veto message last May, President 
Eisenhower noted -that for 5 consecutive 
years he had urged Congress to pass a bill 
to set this program in motion. In 1958, 
he said, he vetoed a bill that was unsound. 
In. 1959, despite his urging, no bill was 
passed. In 1960, a new bill was passed in 
even more objectionable form than the one 
vetoed in 1958. 

Mr, Eisenhower wants a bill aimed at 
helping the areas of chronic and deep un- 
employment—areas of which this is one. 
The bills that have been passed by Congress 
not only made eligible areas of temporary 
unemployment, but sought to include 600 
rural counties with no previous record of 
industrial activity. By offering to finance 
up to 65 percent of the cost, these bills 
would have reduced the local initiative, 
which alone can make such projects 
successful. 

Twice before, bills introduced at the be- 
ginning of heavily Democratic Congresses 
were brought up for final action, only in 
the closing days of those Congresses, a year 
and a half later. The 1956 bill was snagged 
in the Democratic-controlled House Rules 
Committee. The 1958 bill was passed in the 
final days of the Congress, without an ap- 
propriation and too late for even an at- 
tempt to override the veto. 

This year, however, a bill introduced early 
in 1959 was finally passed and sent to the 
President in May 1960. His veto contained 
& passage “strongly urging’ Congress to en- 
act new legislation this year which would be 
satisfactory to both Congress and the Execu- 
tive. “My profound hope,” said the Presi- 
dent, “is that sound, new legislation will 
be promptly enacted. If it is, our com- 
munities of chronic unemployment would 
be only the immediate beneficiaries.” The 
pattern of compromise, he said, would offer 
hope for legislation in other areas. 

Although there are 65 Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate, only 45 Senators voted 
to override the veto—and that included 
some Republicaris—as against 39 who voted 
to support the President. That was not the 
two-thirds majority required to offset a veto, 
and the bill died. But there was plenty of 
time between mid-May and early July, 
when Congress recessed, and in the bobtailed 
Ppostconvention session to draft and pass a 
bill which the President would have signed. 

It is clear that this legislation has habit- 
ually been made a political football, by 
passing it in a form to which the President 
was known to object and refusing to seek 
any compromise. Senator Cooprr, of Ken- 
tucky, said last week that the failure to pass 
@ new bill “shows more concern for some 
political advantage than concern for the 
people who need aid.” Senator KxearTine, of 
New York, said the majority party acted as 
if it was “more concerned with getting votes 








be expanded in the future. 





Commendation of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America on Its 20th An- 
niversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under - 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
a commendation of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America on its 20th - 
anniversary: 


COMMENDATION OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA ON Its 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


In these days of growing awareness of So- 
viet pentration into Latin America and 
Africa we tend to forget the other areas of 
the world where Communist penetration is 
no novelty. A danger lies in the surrender- 
ing, through a display of lack of interest, of 
the East European nations which, at an early 
stage of Soviet expansionism, were absorbed 
into the Soviet sphere. 

The Soviets have had several allies in their 
attempts to snuff out the liberties and na- 
tionalistic strivings of these nations. Time 
has served as an enemy to the capitive na- 
tions, for with time has come a tendency, 
often unconscious, in the free world to accept 
their slavery. Distance has likewise served 
the Communist cause, for the problems of 
these dozen subjected non-Russian peoples 
are far from us. In an era where American 
interests are focused on a virulent Commu- 
nist threat less than 100 miles from our own 
beloved coutnry we may tend to forget the 
further and no less virulent Communist 
threat several thousands of miles away in 
Eastern Europe. 

Yet, though time, distance, and space have 
helped keep the Soviet tyranny in power and 
free from the active challenge of the free 
world’s might, the spiritual values of our 
common heritage are on our side. 

One could feel at times that spiritual values 
alone cannot fight against the mailed fist. 
Some feel that the only way to overcome Rus- 
sian imperialism and achieve the liberation 
of enslaved peoples is to set loose another 
bloody holocaust. But war need not be a 
necessary ingredient in order to have an 
active East European policy. An organiza- 
tion which has been showing us how to arrive 
at an effective, realistic and yet bloodless 
policy has been the Ukraniain Congress Com- 
mittee of America. 

Through the 20 years of its existence the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
has been fulfilling the highly commendable 
function of presenting to the American peo- 
ple the sordid tragedy of the captive nations. 
Their importance to the free world in the 
context of our security has been continually 
highlighted. Its chairman, Prof. Lev E. 
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Drobriansky and others affiliated with him 
were among the principal exopnents of na- 
tional observance of Captive Nation Week. 
When Congress gave its approval to its ob- 
servance this year, Khrushchev was jolted, 
a blow for fredom mightily struck, and hope 
surged again in the hearts of those trapped 
behind the curtain of tyranny. In addition 
to these efforts the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America has published several ex- 
cellent books and pamphlets and regularly 
presents its enlightening periodicals, the 
Ukrainian Bulletin and the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
- America, its directors, its various affiliated 
organizations, and its more than 2 million 
members are to be strongly commended for 
their sterling work on behalf of freedom. 





Facts of F-27 Funding Action by 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
its importance and the widespread in- 
terest in the action of the 86th Congress 
on appropriation items for F—27 aircraft 
produced by the Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp., at Hagerstown, Md., I am 
inserting in the ConwGRESSIONAL RECORD a@ 
chronological recital of action by the 
House of Representatives on these items. 

In the early part of February 1959, the 
Fairchild Washington representative 
visited my office to discuss the decision 
of the House Defense Appropriation 
Subcommittee in denying an Air Force 
F-27 request in January of 1959. 

As a result of this conference, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the chairman 
and each member of the subcommittee: 

FPesrvuary 17, 1959. 

Hon. Grorcr H. Manon, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Ap- 
propriations, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak COLLEAGUE: Very frankly this is a 
request for reconsideration of the subcom- 
mittee’s recent elimination of the Air Force 
request to purchase 10 Fairchild F-27’s to be 
used for the Overseas Air Attaché Mission. 
I am writing to you to explain the extreme 
importance and the emergency aspect of this 
procurement program to the continuation 
of the Fairchild Co.’s operations in the 
Sixth District of Maryland. Many of the 
considerations presented before the subcom- 
mittee recently are still fresh in your mind. 
However, I should like to present certain 
aspects which may not have been submitted 
to the subcommittee. 

Approximately 6,000 employees living in 

- the Hagerstown, Md., area are directly con- 
nected with the production of this aircraft. 

The Fairchild plant is the largest employer 

in the whole Sixth District of Maryland. 

This fact points up the strong economic in- 

fluence that the Fairchild plant has on the 

district in general and on the Hagerstown 
area in particular. During the past year, 

from January 1, 1958, to January 31, 1959, 

approximately 2,000 were laid off by Fair- 

child. An additional 500 is scheduled for 
layoff between now and June 1, 1959. Yes- 
terday, Monday the 16th, 250 persons were 
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given layoff notices. As a result, the em- 
ployment figure in the Hagerstown area, 11.7 
percent of the employable-population. In 
the past, the Fairchild plant has employed 
approximately 39 percent of the work force 
in the Hagerstown area. An acute depressed 
condition now exists in the Hagerstown area. 
Only if the Fairchild plant can intensify pro- 
duction of the F-27 aircraft is there a pos- 
sibility for the alleviation of this condition. 

The subcommittee may have been in- 
formed of the Air Force’s recent cancella- 
tion of the Goose missile which was pro- 
duced entirely in Hagerstown. In addition, 
the J-83 engine for the Goose missile was 
canceled. These cancellations have cost 
Fairchild not only considerable current in- 
come production and profit but amount to 
approximately $200 million loss in future 
business. In 1958, Fairchild lost approxi- 
mately $8 million. The company is antici- 
pating additional operating losses this year, 
1959. The company is not independently 
strong enough financially to survive these 
blows. A military order for the F-27 air- 
plane is needed at this time, not only for the 
dollar volume involved, but equally impor- 
tant for the vote of confidence in the com- 
pany and in the F-27 airplane. 

There are sufficient current orders on hand 
for commercial aircraft to continue the pro- 
duction through all of 1959. However, there 
is a substantial dollar loss on each commer- 
cial plane produced this year. 

A small military order and the prospects 
of additional military production is needed 


‘in order to bring the F-27 production volume 


up enough to produce in the black. 

These harsh economic facts for this one 
particular company would not merit special 
consideration by the subcommittee if it were 
not for the fact that the F-27 is peculiarly 
fitted for existing missions. By this I mean 
the aircraft is one of the best suited for cer- 
tain continuing missions carried on by the 
Air Force. Thus, this is not a request for a 
make-work project. The Air Foroe has re- 
quested this procurement based on current 
mission needs, irrespective of the unemploy- 
ment and the company’s economic position. 
The missions to which the F-27 would be 
assigned by the Air Force fall into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. The F-27 is a natural replacement for 
the DC-3 (C-47) which the Air Force uses 
as a general workhorse all over the world. 
The DC-3’s are anywhere from 12 to 18 years 
old. They are getting expensive to main- 
tain; the spare parts problem grows more 
acute with time; and they are wholly un- 
suited to a number of Air Force missions 
today. 

2. The Air Force could use the F-27 in the 
photographic and charting service in the low 
and medium altitudes. The F-27 is the best 
airplane in the world for this use because 
of its high-wing configuration. The com- 
manding general of the charting service at 
Orlando, Fila., has requested the F-27/in the 
most glowing terms. 


3. There is the medical air evacuation 
mission, particularly in Europe, South and 
Central America.’ Because the Air Force is 
responsible for the medical care of not only 
its own personnel, but State Department 
personnel and oversea Government agency 
employees, some 1,200 people are transported 
each month by the Medical Air Evacuation 
Service, ranging from Burma to Iceland. 
These people are carried from bases or places 
of employment to military hospitals, etc. 
The capacity of the F-27 for either ambula- 
tory or litter patients, or both, greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the C-47 (DC-3). With its jet 


engines and vibrationless performance, it can 
do the medical mission better than any air- 
plane presently flying. 

4. There is a navigational training mis- 
sion. The F-27 is particularly suited for the 
work carried on at the Air Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 


Because of its superior high- 
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altitude and hot-temperature performance, 
the F-27 is ideally suited for student naviga- 
tional training work. There are naviga- 
tional training jobs at a number of air bases 
in the United States where present aircraft 
should be replaced by a more modern aircraft. 

5. The Caribbean Air Command based in 
Panama has a daily filght requirement of 
supplying high-priority equipment, mail, and 
personnel to some 20 military missions main- 
tained by our Government in Latin, Central, 
and South America. This work is now being 
accomplished by old DC-3’s. The DC-3’s are 
also being used to furnish high-priority cargo 
and personnel service to a number of remote 
radar facilities. 

6. The air attaché mission, particularly for 
countries close to or behind the Iron Curtain, 
is now carried on by old DC-3’s. — 

In general, because of its greater range, 
larger payload, and additional speed, an F-27 
has 24% times the productivity or usefulness 
of the C-47. It costs $0.56 a ton-mile to op- 
erate a C-47 today. It costs $0.22 a ton-mile 
to operate the F-27. Thus the F-27 does 214 
times more work than the C-47 at only 39 
percent of the ton-mile cost. 

At the recent subcommittee hearing, only 
the Air Attaché or Embassy use was pre- 
sented to the committtee by the Air Force. 
However, the foregoing specific missions in- 
dicate that the F-27 has a much wider use 
and the Air Force has a much greater and 
broader need for this type of aircraft. For 
this reason, I have taken the liberty of pre- 
senting to you the extreme economic need 
for the production of this aircraft in my dis- 
trict; the precarious financial condition of 
the Fairchild Co. unless there is an early 
military procurement of the F-27. The need 
for the aircraft exists and can be strongly 
demonstrated before the subcommittee. I 
have been reliably informed that Gen. 
Thomas White, Chief of the Air Force and 
Lt. Gen. C. 8. Irvine, head of the Air Force 
Procurement Office, are anxious to procure 
the F-27 for the missions outlined above. 

You are respectfully requested to consider 
the facts set forth in this letter, many of 
which I believe will come to you for the first 
time. All of them can be supported by testi- 
mony and documentary evidence. It is hoped 
that the study of these facts will induce you 
to reconsider the subcommittee action to the 
end that a further hearing on the Air Force’s 
need of the F—27 will be held. 

By way of summary, the unemployment 
situation in the Hagerstown area is acute 
owing to the cutback in the production by 
the Fairchild plant. Alleviation of this un- 
employment dan be accomplished only 
through expanded production of the F-27 air- 
plane. This expanded production at this 


. crucial time can be accomplished only 


through the Air Force’s procurement of the 
F-27 to meet the needs outlined above in the 
numerous missions defined. Since a genuine 
need for this aircraft exists in the Air Force 
and since an immediate military order for 
its production is essential for the continua- 
tion of the very life of the Fairchild plant 
itself, the subcommittee is urged to consider 
this request favorably. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. FOLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Air Force officials did not later appear 
before the Mahon subcommittee to make 
a request for an F-27 appropriation item 
in the 1960 budget. Debate on the 1960 
Defense budget began in early June 1959. 
On June 2 at about 3 p.m. a telephone 
conversation was held with the Fairchild 
Washington representative concerning 
the omission of an F-27 item in the 
House proposed Defense budget for air- 
craft procurement, Approval was given 
by the Fairchild representative to inform 
Chairman Manon that an F-27 item 
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amendment would be offered from the 
floor of the House at the appropriate 
time. ‘The Air Force officials had made 
no request for the F-27 item from the 
House subcommittee. Every indication 
existed that the said Air Force officials 
would not make a request from the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. Accordingly, on June 
2, 1959, time was requested and granted 
by Chairman Manon for an amendment 
to be offered from the floor for the F-27 
item. On June 2 permission was also 
granted by Chairman Manon to inform 
the Members of the House that such 
amendment would be offered. A portion 
of the prestntation on June 2, 1959, as 
it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is as follows: 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Fouer]. 

Mr. Fotey. Mr. Chairman, I have asked our 
distinguished chairman of the Department of 
Defense appropriations subeommittee for an 
opportunity to rise before you today to in- 
form you that I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill pending before the commit- 
tee at the proper moment. I want to present 
to you very briefly the factual basis for my 
amendment. In my short period here in 
the Congress, I have never met up with a 
more classic example of bureaucratic bun- 
gling, hesitancy and failure to decide and 
lack of consideration for human elements 
than the facts of the case I am about to pre- 
sent to you. In my district, at Hagerstown, 
Md., we have a relatively large aircraft pro- 
ducer, Fairchild Engine & Development Corp. 
At this very moment that I stand here, over 
10,000 people have no source of income, no 
means to buy food, no source of the where- 
withal to pay the weekly rent, and it all goes 
back to bureaucratic bungling. Let me read 
to you a few facts which I received this past 
week from the Maryland Department of Em- 
ployment Sécurity, affiliated with the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. They present 
facts that were prepared and collated during 
May of this year: 

“Unemployment at Hagerstown was esti- 
mated at 4,425 or 11.7 percent of the civilian 
labor force of 37,675 in April 1959.” 

This is the largest depressed area with the 
largest unemployment in the State of Mary- 
land. This official State agency finding con- 
tinues: 

“The major factors contributing to this 
employment decline at Fairchild are the can- 
cellations of the defense contract for the 
C-123 cargo type aircraft as well as the $50 
million contract for the Goose ‘decoy’ guided 
missile. In the past month, production was 
also cut on the F-27, a turboprop type of 
aircraft used primarily for short hauls and 
commercial business.” 

I am going to present to the Members of 
the Committee of the Whole House another 
side of the spectrum of aircraft vehicles. I 
am going to present a request that the Air 
Force be authorized and money be pro- 
vided to procure only 10 of these turboprop 
type aircraft for various uses that I will 
enumerate in due time. is large and in- 
creasing group of umemployed persons in 
Washington County as found by the Mary- 
land State agency are as follows: 

“Included in the wnemployed are profes- 
sional personnel, skilled workers such as tur- 
ret-lathe, milling machine, tool makers, air- 
craft electricians, welders, maintenance and 
sheet metal workers, and semiskilled, such 
as bumper operators, welders, milling ma- 
chine operators, engine lathe operators, riv- 
eters and assemblers.” 

The report concludes: 

“If new military contracts are not obtained 
by Fairchild Aircraft in the next few months 
the already crucial unemployment problem 
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will become more acute as the winter ad- 
Dini 

An . 

“There is no anticipated industrial expan- 
sion to absorb the large number of jobless 
aircraft and construction workers. The 
outlook for the Hagerstown area is for con- 
tinuation of the problem of critical unem- 
ployment. By the end of May the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will begin to dis- 
tribute free food packages to 975 families 
representing 3,200 people, and they estimate 
another 3,000 are eligible for this assistance.” 


a * * s 


s 

I am talking about the F-27 aircraft. This 
F-27 aircraft as contained in the brochure I 
hold in my hand is listed as a military utility 
transport. Let me enumerate fust briefly 
some of the uses that this new aircraft can 
be put to and should be put to and will be 
put to as I will explain when I offer my 
amendment tomorrow. 

The Cmamman. The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. Fotey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield me 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. Manon. I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes, and after that I shal] move 
that the Committee rise. 

The CHammMan, The gentleman from Mary- 
land is recognized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Foiey. This aircraft, because of its 
greater range, larger payload, and additional 
speed, an F-27 has 2% times the produc- 
tivity or usefulness of the C-47. It costs 56 
cents a ton-mile to operate a C-47 today. It 
costs 22 cents a ton-mile to operate the F-27. 
Thus the F-27 does 244 times more work than 
the C-—47 at only 39 percent of the ton-mile 
cost. 


On June 3, 1959, at 5:20 p.m. an 
amendment for the F-27 item was offered 
from the floor. Part of the presenta- 
tion as it appears in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and the action on the amend- 
ment is as follows: 

Mr. Fo.ey. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“‘Amendment offered by Mr. Fotry: On 
page 22, line 23, delete ‘$4,165,700,000’ and 
substitute ‘$4,1'75,'700,000.’” 

Mr. Fotey. Mr. Chairman, my amendment 
is at bottom an appeal to you members of the 
Committee of the Whole. It is an appeal 
that I make as an elected Representative of 
many thousands of unemployed persons in 
the Sixth District of Maryland and the 
many more thousands who are dependent 
upon these unemployed persons. As I 
pointed out yesterday in my remarks to the 
Committee, appearing on pages 8658 and 
8659 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, these un- 
employed persons are highly skilled, many of 
them professional employees and many semi- 
skilled employees. They are employees laid 
off by the Fairchild Co. in Hagerstown, Md., 
within the past 17 months. 

* * * z * 


Last August, in 1958, the Air Force officials 
requested approval of procurement of the 
F-27 from the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee. Because of the lateness of the 
hour of the request, the F-27 was not in- 
cluded in last year’s budget. In January of 
1959, before the House Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations, of which 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas is 
chairman, the request was made for approval 
of the F-27 for limited air attaché or em- 
bassy use. This request was turned down by 
the subcommittee, in my subsequent conver- 
sations with the members of the subcom- 
mittee, by letter and by personal visit, I 
pointed out the many broader and greater 
needs for the F-27 by the Air Force. I will 
itemize these needs a little later. Suffice it 
to say that the Air Force has seen this air- 
craft and has approved the aircraft and has 
demanded the aircraft. 


I offer an 
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come, the whole F-27 production program of 
Fairchild will come to an end. 

For this reason, I have presented this 
amendment to the Committee of the Whole 
House. Since the top spokesman for the 
Air Force, for no reason, to my mind, falled 
to request this necessary aircraft vehicle, I, 
as. the elected Representative of the many 


House, you who are the last refuge for my 
constituents, make this appeal for support of 
my amendment. For in our governmental 
system, it has been necessary for me to wait 
until this very moment to have the authority 
and opportunity to make a request of the 
Committee of the Whole House for appro- 
priations for these needed aircraft vehicles, 
* e 


An A-27 has two and one-half times the 
productivity or usefulness of the C-47. It 
costs 56 cents a ton-mile. to operate a C-47 
today. It costs 22 cents a ton-mile to oper- 
ate the F-27. Thus the F-27 does two and 
one-half times more work than the C-47 at 
only 39 percent of the ton-mile cost. 

The CHarrmMan. The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Fouey] has expired. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHaIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

* + & * * 


Mr. Sraccers. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. I should like to say 
that I agree with what the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Wo.Fr] said about our colleague 
from Maryland, Jouw Fo.uey, that he is sin- 
cerely trying to do a good job for his people. 

Certainly, he is here today making an 
earnest plea for several thousand unem- 
ployed people in his district as well as their 
families. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some points that 
I would like to emphasize following what 
my colleague has told you about this situa- 
tion. 

First, a proven aircraft producer, namely 
Fairchild, of Hagerstown, Md., will be saved 
from imminent economic disaster, and I am 
not overstating the case. 

Secondly, a proven aircraft, namely the 
F-27, a logical economical replacement, for 
the old DC-3, will be provided the Air Force. 

The gentleman pointed out several other 
facts in support of his amendment, but I 
suggest the strongest point that he has te 
make is the saving of one of our pioneer air- 
craft producers from possible disaster. The 
gentleman is making a plea and so am I for 


FoLEy] pointed out, 
y and General White, I believe 
favor of the F-27. The F-27 has 
en its worth and its capabilities. I am 
it would help to modernize our Air 
Force and replace a lot of planes which are 
now obsolete. 

The F-27 has also proven its worth in air 
medical evacuation. Some of the officers 
who are in charge of this have said that they 
‘would like very much to have this plane. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maryland is 
adopted. 

The CHamMan. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force 
requested funds for certain cargo planes 
which were eliminated by the committee, 
and which represent a reduction of $50 mil- 
lion. Certain other administrative type of 
planes were also eliminated from the budget. 
The plane in question is one manufactured 
by Fairchild at Hagerstown. It was not pre- 
sented to us as a budgetary item at all for 
1960. It was discussed somewhat with re- 
gard to the program for fiscal year 1959. I 
have the greatest sympathy and the greatest 
interest in the people involved here, but, 
Mr. Chairman, there have been many cancel- 
lations of programs throughout the Nation 
and many people have lost their jobs. Of 
course, such a thing is always regrettable, 
but the object of our defense program is to 
provide the best possible defense for the 
country with the maximum utilization of 
the funds available. If we use these funds 
primarily to aid communities with unem- 
ployment problems,°~we will get ourselves 
very far afield from our main objectives. I 
want to say in behalf of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Fotry] that he has done a 
diligent and a good job in presenting this 
very serious problem to the Committee and to 
the Congress. I do not blame him for offer- 
ing the amendment. I wish I could sup- 
port it, but it would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples that this Congress must follow in 
making defense appropriations. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I must recommend that the 
amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FoLer]. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Fotry) there were—ayes 
25, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


On June 4, 1959, a telephone conversa- 
tion with Secretary of the Air Force 
Douglas was held. The substance of the 
conversation was reprinted in a letter 
to the ranking minority member of the 
nan Defense Appropriation Subcom- 

e: 


Senator STyLes Brmces, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR BripGes: I talked with Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Douglas from 4:50 to 
5 p.m. today relative to the F-27 program 
and the action taken yesterday in the House 
in connection therewith. I assured him 
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that Mr. Manon, Mr. Forp, Mr. Sixes, and 
Mr. FLoop were not in any way adversely 
affected in their attitude toward the F-27 
because of their vote in the House. I men- 
tioned that I had talked with you this morn- 
ing. I en him to make a request 
in the Senate for the F-27’s and assured him 
that I would do everything in my power to 
make certain that his efforts would be suc- 
cessful from the House side. His concluding 
remarks were that his plans were still the 
same to come forward and make a request 
for F-27’s from the Senate. During the 
course of our conversation, he stated that he 
was in favor of the acquisition of F-27’s. 

I am writing the foregoing to you by way 
of a report and also for the purpose of ex- 
tending my thanks to you for your interest 
in this program and for advice this morning. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. FoLey, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, thereafter, Air Force of- 
ficials requested the F-27 item from the 
Senate subcommittee. 

On July 13, 1959, the Senate approved 
the item at pages 12005 and 12006 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On July 30, 1959, the Senate-House 
conferees on the Defense budget elimi- 
nated the F-27 item. 

On August 4, 1959, the Maryland Sen- 
ator from Frostburg took the floor of the 
Senate to criticize the deletion of the 
F-27 item by the conferees. At page 
13768 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Senator specifically pointed out that Cal- 
ifornia and Missouri aircraft procure- 
ment items were retained and the Mary- 
land-Oklahoma F-27 item deleted. He 
stated the Democratic House conferees 
from California and Missouri showed 
special interest in their own respective 
State areas over the Nation’s interest. He 
pointed out that it was the California 
and Missouri votes that deleted the F-27 
item. 

On August 25, 1959, the same Mary- 
land Senator took the Senate floor again 
in connection with the F-27 item dele- 
tion by the conferees. His remarks ap- 
pear at page 15507 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 25, 1959. 

He requested from the Senate permis- 
sion to correct the Recorp and strike 
from his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on August 4, 1959, statements 
made by him that the House conferee 
Democrats from California and Missouri 
showed special interest in retaining their 
own State items and deleting the F-27 
item in the conferee appropriation re- 
port. The Senator stated that he was 
striking the sentences because they lent 
themselves to a meaning that reflected 
on the House conferees. In later remarks 
he praised the California Congressman 
who was a House conferee as a hard 
worker with whom he served in the House 
for 10 years. The Maryland Senator was 
joined by the two California Senators 
and a Senator from Missouri in praising 
the California Congressman. 

In early 1960 the following letter was 
sent to the Secretary of the Air Force 
urging that the Air Force request inclu- 
sion of the F-27 item in the 1961 budget: 

FEBRUARY 10, 1960. 


Hon. DuDLey SHarp, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: You will recall 
that on June 3, 1959, in the Ist session of 
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the 86th Congress I introduced an amend- 
ment to the Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 
section of the defense appropriation bill. 
This amendment provided for an additional 
$10 million to be earmarked for the pur- 
chase, by the Air Force, of F-27 aircraft from 
the Fairchild Aircraft Co. Beginning at page 
8776 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD and con- 
tinuing to page 8778, I listed the various 
uses to which the F-27 can be put by the 
Air Force. You will recall that the amend- 
ment was defeated. Mr. MaHon in oppos- 
ing my amendment states on page 8778 of 
the Recorp as follows: “The plane in ques- 
tion is one manufactured by Fairchild at 
Hagerstown. It was not presented to us as 
a budgetary item at all for 1960. It was dis- 
cussed somewhat with regard to the program 
for fiscal year 1959.” 

It was because the Air Force did not make 
@ specific demand of the Mahon subcom- 
mittee in 1959 that my amendment was de- 
feated, as set forth by Chairman Manon him- 
self. At about 5:30 p.m. on June 4, 1959, I 
talked with Secretary Douglas by telephone 
concerning the action taken by the House 
of Representatives the previous day on my 
amendment. I also related to him the atti- 
tude of certain members of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee insofar as they pertain 
to his making a specific request from the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. I en- 
couraged him at the time to make the re- 
quest to the Senate subcommittee. He in- 
formed me that it was his intention to re- 
quest funds from the Senate committee. I 
informed him in answer to one of his ques- 
tions that the action of the House in voting 
down my amendment followed the general 
practice of supporting an appropriation sub- 
committee chairman’s position. And since 
the agency involved, the Air Force, has not 
made a request for the 1960 fiscal year, the 
committee did not want to accept the 
amendment on its own and, therefore, was 
forced to oppose it. 

Subsequently, to my great satisfaction and 
that of my constituents, the Air Force did 
make a request from the Senate subcommit- 
tee. On July 138, 1959, on page 12005 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the Senate voted $11 
million for the specific procurement of 11 
F-27 mission support planes. The same item 
appears on page 12006 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Thereafter, the item in conference 
was eliminated by a vote of 3 to 2 among 
Members of the House conferees. 

I cite the foregoing legislative history, as 
background for my request that when you 
appear in the next few weeks the Air Force 
make a specific demand of the Mahon sub- 
committee for F-27 aircraft. The needs and 
uses which I listed on June 3, 1959, without 
question exist today in February of 1960. 
The conclusion is clear that the reason that 
this item was not approved by the House in 
the 1960 budget was the failure of the Air 
Force to make the specific request of the 
Mahon subcommittee when it appeared in 
1959. 

I am writing to you now to request that 
this same occurrence will not happen again. 
I have been informed that the Air Force is 
scheduled to appear before the Mahon sub- 
committee sometime toward the end of 
February. In my discussions with members 
of the Mahon subcommittee, I have been in- 
formed that they are disposed to act favor- 
ably upon a request by the Air Force for an 
amount to be used for the purchase of F-27 
aircraft. Thus, the responsibility rests solely 
on the shoulders of Air Force officials to make 
this request for F-27 aircraft. 


I am sure that you have been informed by 
other representatives, including those of 
Fairchild Aircraft Co. itself, of the de- 
teriorating position of this most vital indus- 
try in my congressional district. The failure 
by the Air Force to make a request for funds 
for the F-27 will prove to be decisive action 
that will put an end to the Fairchild Aircraft 
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Co. In making this statement I am not éx- 
aggerating. I am enclosing by way of offi- 
cial facts, photostats of recent reports by 
the Department of Employment Security of 
the State of Maryland. They show dramati- 
cally how in recent weeks unemployment 
rose in Washington County at the Hagers- 
town office from 2,880 total claims on January 
6, 1960 to 5,478 on January 13,. The highest 
rate of unemployment in the country exists 
in Washington County. The increases in un- 
employment have been brought about solely 
by the continued layoffs by the Fairchild 
Co. necessitated by the spreading out 
of F-27 production. 

It is easy to say that the missile age and 
space technology is dynamic and, therefore, 
changes are made and must be made rapidly 
in our defense program. As a result of these 
adjustments certain communities are hurt 
economically. However, Fairchild already 
has felt the adverse effects by the cancella- 
tion of such an item; namely, the Goose 
missile. But, the F-27 is a workhorse item, 
and not & missile or space age item. 

During the past 20 years the people of 
Hagerstown and of Washington County in 
my district served well in the production of 
other workhorse items; namely, the C-119 
and the C-123 aircraft. They are produc- 
ing a product which can be used now by the 
Air Force. I am emphasizing by this letter 
that the Air Force should within the next 
few weeks request funds from the Mahon 
subcommittee for the procurement of F-27 
aircraft. 

Unexpended balances of the 1959 appro- 
priation to the Air Force, I understand, are 
still available. The Mahon subcommittee is 
prepared to approve the use by the Air Force 
of these funds. It is urged that when you 
and the Air Force officers appear before the 
Mahon subcommittee you will make a fur- 
ther request to include funds in the 1961 
budget for F-27 procurement. 

Thanking you for your favorable consid- 
eration of this request, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. Fo.Ley, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the reply from the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force dated February 
25, 1960, was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AiR FORCE, 
Washington, February 25, 1960. 
Hon. JouN R. Fo.Ley, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Fotey: The Secretary has asked 
me to reply to your letter of February 10, 
1960, in which you discussed possible Air 
Force procurement of F-27 aircraft. 

As you mentioned, we have, in the past, 
made several attempts to secure authority to 
purchase F-27’s from the Congress. We still 
have a need to replace certain aircraft within 
our utility fleet. However, this requirement 
does not hold the priority accorded our first- 
line combat needs. As a result, there are no 
funds available or budgeted for a more mod- 
ern aircraft in the utility transport support 
area, 

It should be noted, at this point, that we 
have been conducting a number of reviews 
of all of our programs. This has been neces- 
sitated by the rapidly changing composition 
of our forces and the need to hold Air Force 
spending to a minimum consistent with na- 
tional defense requirements. As a result of 
these reviews, we have already canceled some 
projects, reduced others, and initiated action 


‘to close some installations. As examples, we 


have canceled work on the F-108, we have 

decided to phase out part of our aging B-47 

force earlier than originally planned, and we 

have announced our decision to close Ethan 

Allen Air Force Base, Vt., and to terminate 

aon pilot training at Malden Air Base, 
oO. 


In view of the above, we are not presently 
considering the F-27 aircraft for possible 
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nomical use of the funds made available to 
us. 


I trust that the above will explain our 
present thinking on the F-27 matter. Should 
you have any further questions, please call 
on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH T. KINGSLEY, Jr., 
Brigadier General U.S. Air Force, 
Deputy Director, Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. Speaker, when it appeared before 
the Mahon subcommittee, the Air Force, 
did not request an F-27 item in the 1961 
budget. However, on March 31, 1960, a 
specific request for an F-27 item was 
made by the U.S. Representative from 
Maryland’s Sixth District as printed on 
pages 439 to 448 of the 1960 hearings be- 
fore the Mahon Defense Appropriation 
Subcommittee. A portion of the testi- 
mony is as follows: 

PROCUREMENT OF F-27 AIRCRAFT 

Witness: Hon. JoHn R, Foiey, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Foury. 

Mr. Fotey. Mr. Chairman, I am approach- 
ing the committee on a subject that I am 
sure the chairman and the members of the 
committee know about. The unfailing cour- 


tesy of the chairman and the other members - 


of the committee has been the source of real 
satisfaction to me, and I hope my appearance 
this morning, however brief, will not be con- 
sidered presumptuous in any way. 

I appear, if I can quote a couple of cliches 
that I have listened to with some tremen- 
dous interest this morning, basically in the 
interest of free enterprise within the broad 
context of public interest. In that connec- 
tion I want to say that I am here because 
fundamentally the members of this commit- 
tee have always given me very fine atten- 
tion and consideration. I am here somewhat 
like a layman in an area which is beyond my 
ken, and that is in connection with the 


_ F-27. 


Mr. Manon. How many have been pro- 
duced? . 

Mr. Fouey. A little over 50. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is here to 
stay? 

Mr, Fo.rey. The F~27 is here to stay if we 
can get some stimulation and inspiration 
from the Air Force, and that is why I want 
to appeal to the demonstrated leadership 
capabilities of this committee to go forward 
on its own. : 

Iam going to mention something about the 
importance of utility aircraft as a somewhat 
neglected orphan in the whole missile pro- 
gram and the whole jet program. 

+. * 7 . cd 

Mr. Fotry. I have talked to the president 
of Piedmont Airlines and Bonanza Airlines, 
I have talked with Air Force personnel, in- 
dividuals, and they have told me that this 
is one of the finest aircraft that they have 
ever flown. 

Going back to what I put in the record a 
year ago, the appraisal committee of the Air 
Force itself has approved this particular air- 
craft. General White has requested the air- 
craft. It was not until we reached the upper 
echelons of civilian leadership in the Air 
Force that we ran into trouble. I am not 
criticizing anybody; I am just making that 
statement. 

Frankly, the company has run into a dead 
end in a sense, which is why I am here today 
to appeal to the committee to exercise its 
own judgment. This committee has been 
very courteous to me when I have hounded 





Mr. Fotey. That is right. 

Mr. THomson, I was interested in knowing 
whether there had been expansion of use of 
their airplane into other airlines. The rea- 
son I ask that is in our more sparsely settled 
areas, such as the area I represent, it has 
been a problem to find an airplane which is a 
suitable replacement for the DC-3 as it gets 
older. At one time I thought there was go- 
ing to be an interest in this aircraft, but 
they seem to have dropped it. I did not know 
whether it was a fact or not. 

Mr. Fo.ey. This is a jetprop aircraft de- 
signed for short-range operation. It has a 
40-passenger capability. As a layman, I fore- 
see that our economy, our society, and our 
military services will always need a short- 
range aircraft regardless of how far we fly a 
rocket around the sun. 

Mr. THomson. I think there is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Fo.zey. There is an element of 
from my standpoint. We were caught in the 
switches at Fairchild, and we came up with 
this aircraft, and it has proven it is air- 
worthy in every test to which it has ever 
been submitted. 

We just feel that if we can get over this 
dead end, the country will profit and par- 
ticularly the domestic airlines will profit 
because the feeder lines will have a constant 
source of spare parts in future products, but 
unless we do so—I hate to inject this—we are 
in a very tough way. 

Mr. River. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Fo.ey. I am sure the committee will take 
into consideration the very fine presentation 
you have given us. 

Mr. Fotey. I want to thank you again, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, 
for your unfailing attention and considera- 
tion. I really appreciate it. 


Mr. Speaker, the Mahon subcommittee 
did not include an F-27 item in its re- 
ported bill that passed the House on 
May 5, 1960. No amendment from the 
floor of the House for an F-27 item was 
offered as was done in 1959. On June 
16, 1960, the Senate passed its 1961 De- . 
fense appropriation bill including an 
item for the F-27. This item was again 
deleted in conference. The Senate 
passed the conferee’s Defense appropria- 
tion bill on June 30, 1960. No reference 
was made to the F-27 item in the Senate 
ea the explanation of the conferee’s 

ill, 

The House passed the conferee’s bill on 
the same day, June 30,1960. The follow- 
ing letter was sent that day to Chairman 
MAHON: 

JUNE 30, 1960. 

Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. son of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHatrman: Today I voted for H.-R. 
11998 providing appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1961. However, I voted as I 
did with considerable misgiving owing to the 


elimination of the $10 million item for F-27 
aircraft. ‘You will recall that on March 31, 


1960, I appeared before your subcommittee 
and requested that $10 million be included 
in the 1961 Department of Defense appropri- 
ation. I pointed out that the F-27 is needed 
as a replacement item for the Air Force 
C-47’s. My statement appears at page 439 
of part 7 of the published hearings. 

Since the $10 million item was again this 
year inserted on the Senate side, it would be 
greatly appreciated if you would explain to 
me why the conferees rejected this justified 
and justifiable item in my view. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in the 


Mr. Speaker, the reply to the fore- 
going letter from Chairman Manon is 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1960. 
Hon. Jonn R. FoLer, "2 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JonHN: This is in response to your 
letter of June 30 in regard to the F-27 air- 
craft. All members of the subcommittee 
which I head have been most aware for 
many months of your very great belief in 
and interest in the F-27. As you know, we 
have discussed this whole problem many 
times but you have asked me for a formal 
statement in regard to the problem. 

I am attaching a memorandum which, in 
my judgment, covers the whole situation 
rather well. The memorandum explains 
that the President has never included funds 
for the F-27 in his defense budget. It ex- 
plains that there is presently no replacement 
program for the C-47 plane, a plane which 
the F-27 could replace. 

As you know, the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Defense has not looked 
with favor upon adding monbudgeted pro- 
curement items to the defense bill, especially 
unless such additions were of the highest 
urgency for the defense of the country. The 
F-27 is a good plane but it could not be 
considered a high urgency requirement at 
this time especially in view of the expendi- 
ture ceilings which have been imposed by 
the administration. 

I regret that I cannot write more help- 
fully, but I believe that this letter and the 
attached memorandum give the picture 
rather accurately. I commend you for your 
good work in behalf of the people of your 
district and extend best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MAHON. 





BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON F-27 (MANUFAC- 
TURED BY THE FAIRCHILD CO. AT HAGERS- 
TOWN, MD.) 


The Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force have never included 
in the President’s budget a request for funds 
for the procurement of the F-27 aircraft. 
Had officials in the executive branch desired 
to do so, funds could have been included for 
this aircraft in fiscal years 1959, 1960, and/or 
1961. Despite efforts of the company to sell 
the aircraft to the Air Force, no budget re- 
quest has ever been made of Congress 
through regular channels for financing pro- 
curement of the aircraft. 

No reason is known why Congress would 
not have provided funds for the procure- 
ment of the F-27 had a regular budget re- 
quest been submitted and substantial proof 
provided that the airplane was required. The 
implication, to some extent, throughout the 
controversy in regard to the F-27 has been 


that the Fairchild Co. has done some good 
work for the Government, is in financial difi- 
culty, needs a Government order for the pur- 
pose of improving the financial status of the 
company and for the purpose of adding pres- 
tige to the aircraft which the company is 
seeking to sell and is selling to private in- 
dustry. The F-27 is considered to be an ex- 
cellent feeder-line type aircraft for small air- 
lines. It could be used by the Air Force and 
the Navy as an administrative aircraft and 
as a replacement for the old C-47, but the 
services have never submitted a budget esti- 
mate for F-27 aircraft. It is true that ad- 
ministrative aircraft in the Air Force are 
becoming obsolete. 

The Air Force has a fleet of approximately 
1,200 C-47-type aircraft of an average age of 
about 15 years. Eventually these aircraft 
will have to be replaced with more modern 

The Air Force has desired to replace 
these aircraft, but because of limited funds 
and higher priority items it has simply not 
been in a position to make a fight for a re- 
placement plane for the C-47. One of these 
days @ program of replacement will be initi- 
ated. Had a program of replacement been 
initiated 2 or 3 years ago, no doubt the F-27 
would have been seriously considered, but, 
of course, we cannot foresee what the future 
holds with respect to this matter. There is 
no doubt but that expenditure ceilings in 
the Defense Department have made it im- 
possible to make any substantial headway 
in a replacement-type administrative aircraft. 
There are no administrative aircraft in the 
budget for the Air Force or Navy for fiscal 
year 1961. 

The first mention of the F-27 in the offi- 
cial record was during the Senate hearings 
on the Defense appropriations bill in cal- 
endar 1958. The position of the Air Force 
was summed up in this statement by General 
White (p. 406, Senate hearings, fiscal year 
1959) : 

“If and when we find that we can start 
replacing that type of transport (C-47), the 
F-27 is going to be one of the ones we will 
look at in conjunction with other aircraft 
of similar type.” 

The Air Force had not included a request 
for the aircraft in its fiscal year 1959 budget. 
That year the Senate put in the defense bill 
funds for 10 F-27 aircraft which were later 


deleted in conference. In January 1959 the. 


Air Force requested permission of the Con- 
gress to reprogram funds for the procure- 
ment of 10 F-27 aircraft, but there was no 
budget estimate. The mission of the air- 
craft was stated to be support of air attachés 
in Europe and special missions (classified). 
After holding a hearing on the request, the 
House Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions voted on the issue, and the request was 
voted down. 

In calendar 1959, the Air Force again failed 
to include the F-27 in its budget request 
for fiscal year 1960 and there was only brief 
mention of the aircraft during the House 
hearings. The excerpts below (p. 651) indi- 
cate the somewhat indefinite status of the 
aircraft in the Air Force program and its 
relative insignificance in any plans for re- 
placing the C-47 and similar aircraft: 

“General Irvine (then Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel). ‘We really need some air- 
planes to replace the obsolete C-47’s and 
C-—54’s which- we now have in inventory.’ 

“This is partly for prestige purposes, for 
our air attachés, and Ambassadors overseas. 
The F-27 would have fulfilled that require- 
ment. However, when we got into the prob- 
lem of programing it forward and matched 
it against our other requirements, it was 
one of the things we just felt we could get 
along without. We could use the airplane. 
It looks like an economical airplane in that 
category of operation. It is something like 
the goose program and some of the pro- 
grams of that kind that fell by the wayside 
because of priorities.” 
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“Mr. Forp. ‘Do I understand there still are 
or are not funds available in the 1959 pro- 
gram for this procurement?’ 

“General FRIEDMAN. ‘Yes, there are funds 
but not specifically earmarked for the F-27.’” 

In calendar 1959 the Senate, despite the 
absence of a budget request, did put 10 
F-27 aircraft into its version of the fiscal 
year 1960 defense appropriation bill and 
these were subsequently deleted in confer- 
ence. , 

During calendar 1960 there were no ref- 
erences in Air Force hearings made by Air 
Force witnesses to the F-27 in the testimony, 
either of the House or Senate. The House 
subcommittee did hear testimony from Con- 
gressman JOHN R. Fouey, of Maryland, in 
whose district the F-27 is manufactured. 
Mr. FoLry expressed his conviction that the 
F-27 could be utilized by the Air Force, mak- 
ing a strong presentation in behalf of the 
plane. He has upon many occasions stressed 
the importance of an Air Force F-27 pro- 
curement program. 

Funds for 10 of these aircraft were again 
added by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in spite of the fact that the Air 
Force had not included a request in the 
budget for them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an article by William R. Frye which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor under the heading ‘“‘The Sorry Rec- 
ord of Refugee Year.” ‘This article was 
called to my attention by one of my con- 
stituents, Mrs. Donald P. Carmody, 7202 
Forest Road, Kent Village, Hyattsville, 
Md. The article appeared as a reprint in 
a recent issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE Sorry RECORD OF REFUGEE YEAR 
(By William R. Frye) 


World Refugee Year—a 12-month effort by 
88 countries and territories to rescue the 
world’s homeless—has accomplished much, 
but has fallen tragically short of its goals, 
United Nations figures show. The effort 
must be continued if much human misery is 
to be prevented, officials agree. 

Even the minimum objective set by Au- 
gust R. Lindt, U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees—clearing European camps of peo- 
ple who had languished there for 10 years or 
more—will not be achieved unless $1 million 
more is forthcoming, officials say. The 
money has been raised, but is not yet in. At 
best, camp clearance will be a year behind 
schedule, it is estimated. 

World Refugee Year was considered one of 
the major humanitarian efforts of modern 
times. The period July 1, 1959, to June 30, 
1960, was set aside by the U.N. General As- 
sembly for a special effort to ease the plight 
of 15 million persons in many parts of the 
world who had been uprooted from their 
homes for political reasons and made desti- 
tute. Most of them had fled Soviet or Chi- 
nese communism, 
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Much good was done. Virtually, the whole 
world community, except for the Soviet bloc, 
gave World Refugee Year at least nominal 
support, The needs of the refugee were 
widely publicized, and in some countries, 
notably Great Britain, extraordinary nation- 
wide crusades were conducted. Some re- 
strictive legislation which had discriminated 
against handicapped refugees was eased. 

But only 39 countries out of 88 nominal 
participants joined actively in the sense of 
setting up national committees. The United 
States, which in absolute terms does most 
for refugees, is being widely criticized—most 
sharply by Americans—for doing much less 
than its size, wealth, and national traditions 
would permit. 

No single, overall sum of money was ever 
set as a target. But it is possible to measure 
the achievements by their effect on the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, whose legal 
mandate permits him to care for some 2 mil- 
lion of the 15 million persons in need. 

The High Commissioner sought $12 million 
to clear European camps of hard-core cases, 
to assist certain refugees from Communist 
China, and to help out-of-camp refugees, 
that is, those who had struck out to make a 
living for themselves but had failed, often 
through no fault of their own. 

Only $7 million of the $12 million goal 
was raised. Some $2 million more is be- 
lieved to be in the pipeline. 


Throughout the world, 2,000 visas for 
handicapped refugees were obtained. Refu- 
gee officials consider it a major achievement 
to have gotten this many, since many coun- 
tries had barred such refugees entirely in 
the past. But it does not meet the problem. 
There are many times this many people in 
need, in Europe alone, 





The Louisville Courier-Journal Tells Its 
Readers Who Dr. Jess Moody Visited in 
the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
in a most interesting editorial the other 
day, told its readers who Dr. Jess Moody, 
of Owensboro, Ky., visited in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


IT include the editorial for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues: 


CAMPAIGN TaLK THAT SOMETIMES 
EMBARRASSES OR BOOMERANGS 


One of the glories of the Baptist Church— 
and a great factor in its manifest appeal to 
millions—is that no Baptist preacher can 
tell a Baptist what he must believe or do 
and make it stick. This freedom from all 
hierarchal pressure has produced Baptists 
who don’t drink, Baptists who do, Bap- 
tists who don’t play cards, Baptists who do, 
and among other types, Baptists who are 
die-hard Republicans and Baptists who al- 
Ways vote the straight Democratic ticket, 
even when, as in 1928, it was headed by a 
famous Roman Catholic from New York. 

We bear this reassuringly in mind as 
more and more Baptist preachers (though 
not a majority, we suspect) openly proclaim 
their support for the Republican ticket in 
1960, their opposition to electing any Roman 
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Catholic to the highest office in the land. 
Many of them will not be able to induce 
even their own congregations to follow this 
totally un-American attempt to establish a 
religious qualification for the Presidency. 

What they are helping to do, however, in 
the strange company of less responsible men 
guilty of the current and increasing spate of 
scurrilous anti-Catholic literature, is fo em- 
barrass and weaken the candidacy of Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nixon. The so-called 
religious issue is far less important to mil- 
lions of Americans, regardless of religious 
affiliation, than their sense of fair play, their 
belief that the candidates should be judged 
on their political merits and not on what 
church they attend. It can boomerang, in 
other words, as both Joseph Alsop and James 
Reston report it is beginning to do, and win 
votes for JoHN KENNEDY that otherwise he 
might never get. And win them not merely 
from normally conservative but outraged Ro- 
man Catholics, but from outraged Protes- 
tants as well. 

Mr. Nrxon, of course, has nothing to do 
with all this, and has even directed all of 
his campaign workers, according to Mr. Al- 
sop, “never to mention the so-called religious 
issue in private talk.” But Alsop’s words 
were not yet in print when a Kentucky Bap- 
tist minister, Dr. Jess Moody, of Owens- 
boro, demonstrated just how embarrassing 
the anti-Catholic furor can be to Mr. Nixon. 


ERRONEOUS STATEMENT 


Dr. Moody wrote an article that appeared 
in an Alabama Baptist paper erroneously 
stating that Thomas Jefferson’s famous dec- 
laration of “eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man” was 
aimed squarély at “the Boston Catholic 
clergy.” He has since acknowledged his er- 
ror (Jefferson specifically singled out for his 
censure “the Episcopalians and the Congre- 
gationalists,” both far more numerous and 
powerful in the America of 1800 than the 
Catholics, and both, to Jefferson’s anger, 
prone to favor the establishment of a “na- 
tional church” instead of the complete sep- 
aration of church and state). 


But the circumstances that helped Dr. 
Moody discover his error are what intrigue 
us. It might have gone unnoticed down in 
Alabama had not a Baptist pastor sent a 
copy to Baptist Senator JoHN P. SPARKMAN 
in Washington. Senator SPARKMAN, a Ken- 
nedy supporter, naturally gave the article 
much wider publicity. And when James 
Reston of the New York Times got busy, 
he found Dr. Moody “not in his study at 
the First Baptist Church of Owensboro (but) 


in the office of Senator THRUSTON MorToN,- 


the Republican National Chairman, here in 
Washington.” 

Even more interesting was Dr. Moody’s 
statement to Reston that he, a native Texan, 
“came here at his own expense to discuss 
some ideas he sent to Mr. Nrxon, he said, on 
the subject of religion.” For Senator Mor- 
TON, fresh from a little “clean politics” cere- 
mony, promptly told Robert L. Riggs of our 
Washington bureau that “I’m ducking all 
these preachers who want to talk about the 
religious issue—but Dr. Moody is from Ken- 
tucky, and, besides, we didn’t talk about reli- 
gion.” 

Instead, it appears, they talked about a 
good political idea or two. And Dr. Moody, 
all set to vote for Nrxon just as he twice, 
though a Democrat, voted for Eisenhower, is 
presumably ready to spend more of his own 
money and time to help carry Kentucky and 
the Nation for the GOP. 


In this role he will undoubtedly have more 
luck as “a moderating influence” with Eisen- 
hower Democrats who haven’t yet bought 
Nrxon than with his hopes to serve as just 
that, astonishingly enough, with “the more 
extreme groups of Southern Baptists and 
members of the Catholic faith.” 
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ANOTHER KENTUCKIAN © 


We share Dr. Moody’s hopes that his status 
as a “moderate” will not suffer from an error 


businessmen who have an economic interest 
in the election of Nrxon are using Southern 
Baptist preachers for their own purposes.” 

And we hope that he and all others seri- 
ously worried about “the political power of 
the Catholic Church” will listen, if not to 
JoHN KENNEDY, to another Kentuckian on 
this issue. He is. James W. Wine, of Pike- 
ville, who recently resigned his New York 
job as an associate general secretary for the 
National Council of Churches to work for 
the election of KENNEDY. His words com- 
mend themselves to Republicans and Demo- 
crats and independents alike. 

“IT had to satisfy myself,” he said, “that I 
could go back home to my Presbyterian 
church in Pikeville, Ky., and answer the 
questions my friends would put to me. 

“I knew how Jack KENNEDY stood on the 
issue of separation of church and state from 
reading his statements. I know how he stood 
on the question of public schools and of 
spending money for church schools. 

“But I wanted to hear him say it before I 
started out on this job. He said it to me in 
such a way that I have full confidence in his 
integrity of purpose. 

“I believe in his devotion to religious 
liberty. And I’m full of missionary zeal to 
see my fellow Protestants show an equal 
interest in religious liberty in this campaign. 

“Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians 
who are expressing concern about church 
and state might do well to look at themselves 
and see how well their clergy and their con- 
gregations are keeping clear of politics. 

“In ordinary times, whenever a preacher 
takes to arguing public questions, someone 
is quick to tell him he ought to keep out of 
politics. But there seem to be no inhibitions 
about preachers saying who should or shown 
not be elected President. 


A LOT TO LEARN 


“Whether the country gets a Catholic 
President or not, a lot of us Protestants are 
going to know a lot more about the Catholic 
Church than we did a few months ago. A lot 
of us are learning only now that, the church 
is not as monolithic a structure as it seems 
from the outside. 

“A lot of us are learning that there are 
conflicting views within the Catholic clergy 
about the part the church should play in 
secular affairs. We are finding out for the 
first time that many members of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy are just as devoted to the 
principle of separation of church and state 
as are Presbyterians. 

“This is the best chance American Protes- 
tantism will have in our day to prove whether 
it believes what it preaches about religious 
liberty and religious equality. I don’t mean 
that you have to vote for Kennepy to prove 
your devotion to liberty... But I do mean a 
person who votes for RicHarp M, Nixon ought 
to do so for the right reasons, and not be- 
cause the other candidate is a Catholic.” 





The Farmer: His Year of Decision—A 
Report on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, 28 years 
ago America’s farm families, racked by 
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poverty, foreclosure and despair—after 
12 years of Republican rule—placed their 
faith and their hopes in the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party was equa! 
to. this trust and to this faith. It was 
equal to the times. Championed, en- 
couraged, and aided by the dynamic ad- 
ministrations of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman, farmers them- 
selves designed and constructed a farm 
program dedicated to their needs and to 
their aspirations. This progressively de- 
veloping program guided them out of the 
great depression and, with it, they 
pressed on to achieve a full parity posi- 
tion in the Nation’s economy. Farmers 
then enjoyed their greatest prosperity 
in all our history. They then had reason 
to believe that at last they were equal 
and accepted partners with all Amer- 
icans, in the rewards of free enterprise 
under capitalism. 

But, now—after another era of Re- 
publican power—their program is 
wrecked, and the Nation’s farm people 
again have been relegated to unpromis- 
ing and near hopeless struggle and 
strain. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture, our basic in- 
dustry, once more is on the brink of 
bankruptcy. 


THE BENSON REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


The Benson Republican program was 
established in Washington in 1953. Now, 
8 years later, we look upon the conse- 
quences. 

The family farm, which was the be- 
ginning of free enterprise in America, 
is threatened. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of once proud and independent 
farmers have been forced to leave the 
land they love. 

Farmers’ net income in 1959 dropped 
to the lowest level, in relation to volume 
of their sales of any year since the De- 
partment of Agricuiture began keeping 
records. Average farm prices at the close 
of 1959 reached their lowest, in terms of 
parity, for any yearend period since 1933. 

In 1960 the farmer is gripped tighter 
than ever in the cost-price squeeze that is 
strangling him. ;In the first half of this 
year his income was 8 percent below the 
depressed level of 1959. 

The per capita annual income of peo- 
ple living on farms in 1959—including 
Government payments and also their 
earnings from off-farm work—again 
plummeted to less than one-half that of 
nonfarm people. 

Here, briefly, is a summary of the last 
8 years, comparing 1960 with 1952: 

Farm prices: Down 17 percent. 

Farm parity ratio: Down 21 percent. 

Realized net farm income: Down 24 
percent. 

Purchasing power of that farm in- 
— Down 29 percent, lowest since 
1940. 

Farmers’ debts: At a record high, above 
$24 billion. 

Farm population: Declined from 24,- 
283,000 in 1952 to 21,172,000 in 1959. - 

This is the record. It is a documenta- 
tion set against the backdrop of candi- 
date Eisenhower's promise, made in the 
heat of the 1952 campaign, to reward 
farmers, not at 90 percent, but at 100 
percent of parity. 
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REPUBLICAN BREACH OF FAITH WITH FARMERS 


Mr. Speaker, never before in my mem- 
ory—probably never before in the history 
of the United States—has there been a 
more complete breach of faith with any 
group of voters than the Republican ad- 
ministration’s faithlessness to its prom- 
ises to the farmers of America. 

In his 1952 campaign, the Republican 
candidate for President promised not 
merely 90 percent of parity—but full 
parity. He promised specifically to 
strengthen the price supports for, as he 
put it, “the nonperishable crops so im- 
portant to the diversified farmer—crops 
such as oats, barley, rye, and soybeans,” 
so that these crops would be given the 
same protection as available to the ma- 
jor cash crops. He went on to promise 
a sound way to protect farmers who pro- 
duce perishable food products. 

Mr. Speaker, there was no question as 
to the meaning of these Republican 
promises. The Associated Press reported 
that the Republican candidate had prom- 
ised “a plan which he said would guar- 
antee present price supports for another 
2 years and then would lead to higher 
prices for the farmers.” 

The. Indianapolis News blazoned the 
Republican promises of 1952 in black 
headlines, proclaiming: “Ike Favors 
More Farm Props and 100 Percent Par- 
ity.” 

The Milwaukee Journal headline de- 
clared: “Ike Promises To Work for 100 
Percent Farm Parity.” 

The Des Moines Tribune headine, 
bannered across the full eight columns 
of the front page, declared: “Ike Offers 
Plan for Farm Price Boost.” 

The Wichita, Kans., Sunday Eagle de- 
clared: “Ike Down Line on Parity Laws; 
Promises Farmers Perishables Support.” 

These were the Republican promises 
of 1952. The betrayal of these solemn 
pledges is now history—history which 
has been lived in sorrow and despair in 
every farming community in this land. 

These Republican campaign promises 
have been violated in spirit as well as in 
the letter of their content. In all the 8 
years since these pledges were made to 
the farmers of America, the Republican 
national administration has never taken 
one single step—nor has it recommended 
one single action to Congress—which 
would raise the price received by any 
farmer in America for any farm com- 
modity. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now again in the 
midst of another great political contest. 
Once again we can expect to hear glow- 
ing promises from the Republican na- 
tional candidates to the farmers of 
America. Farm people may well reflect 
upon the promises that were made be- 
fore, only to be disregarded as soon as 
the election was over. The outcome of 
the great national election campaign of 
1960 is certain to affect the circum- 
stances of farm families all over America. 
Perhaps no segment of our people has 
as much at stake in the impending elec- 
tion as our farmers. 

THE WAY OUT 

At this place in this report let me 
recall, for the reflections of the Mem- 
bers, that there were days, in times past, 
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when it was. difficult to distinguish a 
Democrat from a Republican in this body 
when legislation relating to the well- 
being of agriculture was debated and 
voted upon, Our farm people are Demo- 
crats and they are Republicans. Their 
well-being should have no reference to 
party politics. 

I commend, as I have on other occa- 
sions, those Members of both parties who 
have proven themselves to be true and 
devoted friends of agriculture and who 
have placed the interests of our farm 
people above any possible partisan ad- 
vantage. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must state what 
now is true—as painful as this may be to 
me—that Mr. Benson and this Republi- 
can administration have injected parti- 
san politics, and have promoted political 
alinements, in our deliberations in the 
Congress on vital farm legislation; and 
they thus have created circumstances 
whereby a political determination at the 
polls in November may be the only solu- 
tion to the problems of our farm people. 

Therefore, the farmer and his family 
must know that their very economic sur- 
vival, in agriculture, is deeply involved, 
when they cast their ballots. 

I say to the farmers on these broad 
lands of ours, first and foremost, we must 
banish from the Department of Agricul- 
ture every aspect and vestige of the Ben- 
son philosophy and design, and we must 
install in the Department of Agriculture, 
as the Nation’s chief agricultural officer, 
a man who understands the farm prob- 
lem, a man who has the confidence of 
farmers, a man who is devoted and con- 
secrated to the rightful aspirations of 
farm people, a man who unswervingly 
will champion the causes of farm fami- 
lies, a man capable of uniting farmers 
again into a brotherhood of purpose, and 
@ man endowed with the ability of 
leadership to undo the wrongs of 8 long 
years and to guide the agricultural econ- 
omy back to the road of stability and 
prosperity. 

The great need of farmers today is not 
a specific bill or a specific law but, above 
all, to install in Washington an adminis- 
tration sympathetic and devoted to the 
restoration of a parity position—of in- 
come and of living standards—for the 
people who till the soil and feed the 
Nation. 

THE COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 

Mr. Speaker, the farmer wonders—and 
others who are not farmers must ques- 
tion—why has our Government actually 
encouraged, and promoted, if you please, 
the cost-price squeeze that is driving our 
agricultural establishment to insolvency, 
with all this means in anxiety and pri- 
vation for farm people? Why, during 
these years when the prices of things 
farmers must buy are going up and up 
and up, why does this administration 
preach and enforce, by its policies, lower 
and lower and lower prices for the things 
that our farmers produce? 

Why has Mr. Benson taken control of 
the farm program out of the hands of 
farmers and surrounded himself with 
people “who farm the farmers,” as Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal described those middle- 
men who profit by the farmers’ poor 
prices? 
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The stated purpose of this .adminis- 
tration is to drive down production by 
taking away the incentive to produce. 
It is the bankruptcy route to production 
adjustment. It is the back road that 
farmers traveled before we had a farm 
program, It is the cruel way that in by- 
gone years created in agriculture a sec- 
ond-class status for farm people because 
they were so poor, so that others in our 
society amused themselves by calling 
them yokels, bumpkins, and hayseeds. It 


is the route to economic collapse in our” 


great countryside. 

The people who “farm the farmers” 
have been rewarded. As applied in the 
Benson program, this philosophy has 
succeeded in driving many people from 
our farms. But it has confounded him 
by piling surplus upon surplus, with great 
expense to taxpayers, and consumers 
have not profited as farm prices have 
fallen. 

Farmers, fighting for survival, have 
taken over the lands of their neighbors 
who have been forced out, and they are 
producing more on these lands than ever 
was produced before. 

Aside from the human suffering in- 
volved, Mr. Benson never seems to have 
examined the simple arithmetic of his 
program. 

As farm prices have gone down, with 
the margin of profit thinner and thinner, 
farmers simply have produced more, to 
make up in volume what they have lost 
in price. 

CORN AND A PAIR OF PANTS 

I requested a member of my staff to 
inquire of the Department of Agriculture 
as to what a pair of pants cost in 1952, 
as related to the value of corn, and how 
much corn it would take today to buy 
the same pair of pants. 

The Department, to my satisfaction, 
had the figures on a number of items. 

I now am advised that it takes 41.7 
bushels of corn today to buy the same 
suit of clothes that 26 bushels would buy 
in 1952, that it takes 9.2 bushels to get 
a pair of men’s shoes that required only 
5.3 bushels 8 years ago, and 6 bushels 
to buy a woman’s dress as compared 
with 3.6 bushels in 1952. Among other 
items, a chair for the farmer’s house 
that cost 17,1 bushels of corn 8 years 
ago now costs 38.6 bushels, and it takes 
216.7 bushels to buy an electric stove 
that could be had for 153 bushels in 
1952. 

It would seem to me, in all seriousness, 
that it should have been obvious to Mr. 
Benson fron. the start—even in his 
youth—that if it takes twice as much 
corn to buy a pair of pants, then the 
farmer, to keep himself in pants—as cer- 
tainly he must—will do his utmost to 
produce twice as much corn. 

Farmers are impelled to increase their 
output as prices fall. Surplus thus 
builds upon surplus, further depressing 
prices. 

The fallacy, and the tragedy, of the 
Benson program is as simple as that. 

HISTORY REPEATS 


Mr. Speaker, our farm people and the 
Nation should have known what to ex- 
pect when a Republican President moved 
into the White House in 1953. Prece- 
dent forewarned us. That foreboding 
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harked back to the 1920’s and early 1930’s 
when, in the gathering economic storm, 
the veto power of the President—under 
Republican power—was used ‘to destroy 
virtually every piece of general legisla- 
tion intended to save the farm industry 
from chaos and from bankruptcy. This 
legislation in that bygone éra was de- 
veloped and sponsored by the old farm 
bloc in Congress, counting in its leader- 
ship and in its ranks stalwart Democrats 
and Republicans. But one by one, a Re- 
publican President struck down these 
farm bills, by the exercise of the veto 
power. 

Our farmers had called for help. The 
Congress responded. But the veto power 
prevailed. 

There are Members of this House today 
who can remember—and we shall never 
forget—the catastrophe that then befell 
the Nation. In the late 1920’s and the 
early 1930’s the ruin of agriculture ran 
its inevitable course, and the whole Na- 
tion tumbled into the great depression. 

Mr. Speaker, history now repeats. 
There today is a stark similarity. 

When another Republican President 
moved into Washington in 1953 he in- 
stalled Mr. Ezra Taft Benson as the chief 
agricultural magistrate of the land. 
Mr. Benson forthwith set out upon a 
course to administer the farm program in 
a way to discredit it, and thereby to 
destroy it. There then came into being, 
under Mr. Benson’s guidance, a design 
and calculation to inflame consumers 
against farmers, to destroy the parity 
principle which the Nation had come to 
accept as sound and just, to repress agri- 
culture’s price structure, and thus to woo 
political strength in the cities because 
the numbers of farmers were becoming 
so few. 

The turning point came, Mr. Speaker, 
when this Republican administration re- 
pudiated the principles and the philoso- 
phy of the greatest farm statesman the 
Republican Party ever produced—Clif- 
ford R. Hope, of Kansas. 

Cliff Hope became chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture in 1953, 
as Republicans gained control of the 
Congress. He believed in the program 
that had served our farmers and the 
Nation so well. He was one of the archi- 
tects of this program. He brought to 
the House for a vote a bill to continue 
this program. The administration, ied 
by Secretary Benson, turned upon him 
with a vengeance. It is a sorry story to 
recall. Mr. Benson was aided in this 
onslaught by the national officers and 
staff of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, who themselves had turned upon 
and set out to destroy the program which 
their own revered leader and President, 
the late Edward A. O’Neal of Alabama, 
and other great Farm Bureau leaders as 
Earl Smith of Illinois, had developed 
and sponsored as spokesmen for the 
farmers of America. 

Thereupon, the bill presented by Cliff 
Hope, the recognized Republican farm 
leader, received only 23 votes from the 
219 Republican Members of the House; 
and this body—then dominated by Re- 
publicans—installed instead the Benson 
farm program pledged to the lowering of 
farm prices and the destruction of the 
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production adjustment machinery 
whereby farmers had patterned their 
output to their markets. 

And, Mr. Speaker, since that day, 
vetoes of the President—one by one— 
have been erected like grave stones over 
the farm program and over the hopes 
and aspirations of the farm families of 
America. 

The control of the Congress w 
turned to the Democratic Party in , 1955. 
We promptly enacted legislation—H.R. 
12—to restore the 90-percent-of-parity 
price supports for the major crops. Just 
as promptly, the President vetoed the 
legislation. 

The Congress next, in 1958, enacted 
“hold the line” legislation—Senate Joint 
Resolution 162—to prevent Mr. Benson 
from lowering the price structure of agri- 
culture any further. This bill was 
stricken down by the veto. 

The shadow of the veto power then 
spread across every constructive effort 
in the Congress to restore general sta- 
bility to farm prices. 

Surplus was piled upon surplus and 
prices continued to fall. 

In 1959, we enacted legislation to deal 
with the great surplus and price problem 
in wheat. The bill proposed another 25- 
percent cut in wheat acreage throughout 
the country, and it would have restored 
the 90-percent-of-parity support, to pre- 
vent a violent drop of farm income in 
the Wheat Belt. 

The veto again was brought to bear. 
As a consequence, great additional costs 
have occurred to taxpayers. Our farm- 
ers are being buried in an avalanche of 
wheat. 

Also last year, tobacco farmers became 
concerned that a quirk in the parity 
formula, not detected when the formula 
was written, tended to raise tobacco 
prices to a level which threatened our 
competitive position, pricewise, in world 
markets. Our farmers requested a 
change in the parity computation for 
tobacco, to prevent unreasonable in- 
creases in prices. The necessary legis- 
lation was passed by the Congress. The 
President vetoed the bill. Mr. Benson 
prompted the veto. He wanted a sharper 
decrease in tobacco prices. We later 
were able to develop legislation dealing 
with price problems of tobacco farmers 
that the President was willing to accept. 

Again in 1959, the Congress passed a 
bill to restore the authority over the 
Rural Electrification Administration. to 
the REA Administrator, thus to forestall 
actions by Secretary Benson which might 
prevent the proper development of REA. 
This too, was vetoed. 

This is the record. I do not question 
the veto power of the President, under 
the Constitution. But I shall never un- 
derstand the use of it by Republican 
Presidents, now and in the past, to build 
a barrier between the farm families of 
America and their rightful recourse to 
their Government, as such recourse now 
is accorded to labor, industry, and other 
elements of our free economy and demo- 
cratic society. 

ADMINISTRATION UNWILLING TO TRUST FARMERS 

Mr. Speaker, when: this Democratic 
86th Congress convened in its 2d ses- 
sion last January, the President sent to 
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us @ special message which led the coun- 
try to believe he, at last, was ready to 
approve a sound farm bill. He told us 
“T will approve any constructive solution 
that the Congress wishes to develop,” 
within certain limitations. But, when we 
called Secretary Benson before our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, we found nothing 
had changed. The veto power hung over 
us aS menacingly as ever it had before, 
daring the Congress to interfere with Mr. 
Benson’s set purpose of holding down the 
price structure of agriculture. 

Thereupon, it being evident that any 
bill seeking to improve farm prices would 
be doomed in this session, we wrote legis- 
lation which simply would have provided 
the machinery for farmers themselves to 
develop, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, programs dealing 
with the pressing and specific problems 
of the various crops. 

The administration quickly condemned 
the bill. Mr. Benson called it a mon- 
strosity. ‘The people in the American 
Farm Bureau national headquarters 
joined with Mr. Benson. We learned 
then for a fact that there were people 
identifying themselves as farm leaders 
who were unwilling, as was Mr. Benson, 
to trust farmers with a voice in the 
development of their own programs. 
The opposition created great confusion 
among farmers as to the provisions and 
objectives of the legislation. It failed of 
passage in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, in a last hopeful effort 
to deal directly and quickly with the 
deepening crisis in agriculture, I invited 
the ranking members of our Committee 
on Agriculture—Republicans and Demo- 
crats—to meet with me in Washington, 
prior to the reconvening of the House 
following the recess for the conventions. 
It was my hope to discover some area 
of unity in which we could move in this 
August session to bring some relief to 
the farm economy. ‘Time was running 
out, and it was obvious that nothing 
could be accomplished without complete 
understanding and unity among Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

Only one Republican responded to my 
invitation to the meeting. My effort 
failed. 

Mr. Speaker, this session ends with a 
Republican Member of the Senate block- 
ing action in that body on farm legisla- 
tion, except what he has written himself. 
Doomed by this blockade are important 
bills reported by our committee and 
passed by the House, including legisla- 
tion to expand vastly the research into 
industrial uses of agricultural products 
and a bill to revamp and strengthen the 
laws relating to farm credit through the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

In such circumstances, blockaded by 
the veto and by legislative maneuvering, 
our farmers are suffering. 


A 20-YEAR STORY AND AN 8-YEAR STORY 


The President, who in 1952 advocated 
100 percent of parity, has sent messages 
to the Congress from time to time urging 
the outright abandonment of the parity 
= In one of these messages he 


I have frequently requested legislation to 
deliver our farmers and taxpayers everywhere 
from the mounting failures and staggering 
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excesses of the mandatory farm price support 
and production control program. 


Mr. Speaker, as this 86th Congress 
draws to a close, I feel it to be my duty, 
as chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, to set the record straight, so 
that the people may know how our farm 
families have been tfeated in these last 
8 years and how they fared in the pre- 
vious 20 years. I hope these facts may 
appeal to the conscience of the Nation, 
to the end that the cost-price squeeze 
that now is strangling agriculture may 
be broken. This is the primary objective 
of this report to the House. 

The President, in his message, quoted 
above, referred to the mounting failures 
and staggering excesses of the farm pro- 
gram. Let us look to the days and years 
when the old farm program was in 
friendly hands—before the Benson pro- 
gram was installed in Washington. 

Our old pre-Benson program for the 
major crops operated for 20 years, prior 
to 1953, at an actual profit to the Gov- 
ernment of $13 million. During 11 of 
these years—1942 to 1952, inclusive—the 
average price level of all of agriculture 
was at or above 100 percent of parity 
each year. At the end of the 20-year pe- 
riod the Government had only moderate 
investments in farm commodities, in- 
cluding basic and nonbasic crops. 

The period prior to 1953 embraced 
agriculture’s golden era, representing 
the triumph of the parity principle. 
Rural people came out of the great de- 
pression and, with their incomes steadily 
increasing, became able to buy the con- 
veniences and comforts hitherto avail- 
able only to our citizens in towns and 
cities. Electricity was taken to the rural 
areas. Farmers became financially able 
to mechanize their farms and to apply 
new sciences, to bring food abundance 
at low cost to the consumers of the Na- 
tion. With the means to do it, farmers 
devoted their energies to the restora- 
tion and conservation of the Nation’s 
greatest resource, the soil. Prosperity 
on the farms created greater markets for 
industries in the cities. 

Then, for reasons yet unexplained to 
the American people, the new adminis- 
tration in 1953 decided to depart from 
this program, and the President sub- 
sequently called for the scrapping of the 
parity principle. 

Then began the 8-year story, the con- 
sequences of which I have set forth ear- 
lier in this statement. Farm depression. 
Record surpluses. Great costs. 

A study by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, done 
at my request, discloses that appropria- 
tions or expenditures of the Department 
of Agriculture since January 1, 1953, 
have been greater than the combined 
total of such expenditures or appropria- 
tions during all the 90 previous years 
of the history of the Department. The 
totals for the period 1862 through 1952— 
$35,843 million; for the period 1953 to 
July 1, 1960—$37,017 million. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture 
has had more authority to deal with the 
problems of farmers than any of his 
predecessors. He has had more money 
at his disposal than all his predecessors 
combined. He has more employees in 
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the Department than any Secretary be- 
fore him. 

Mr. Benson has sought to explain away 
his failures by contentions that the good 
years for agriculture, preceding 1953, 
were the result of food demands of war 
and postwar years. The facts arv that 
food requirements in our countrv and 
the opportunities for export of food have 
been greater in the last 8 years than in 
any similar period of history. 

Mr. Speaker, the old farm program, as 
fundamentally constructed, did not fail. 
When it needed adjustment to accom- 
modate the changing conditions in agri- 
culture, this program was delivered into 
unfriendly hands and it has been admin- 
istered, as I have stated, in a manner to 
discredit and destroy it. And the nearer 
the program has moved to the low-price, 
unlimited production philosophy of the 
present Secretary, the more severe has 
been the decline in farm income, the 
larger our surpluses, and the greater the 
cost to the Government. 

THE CONSUMER 


In 1959, Mr. Speaker, American con- 
sumers bought 16 percent more farm- 
produced food than in 1952, yet our 
farmers received $100 million less for 
that larger volume than for the more 
limited output in 1952. In contrast, con- 
sumers paid food processors and market- 
ing middlemen $10 billion more in 1959 
than in 1952 for hauling, processing, and 
handling the food between the farm gate 
and the retail counter. 

As one illustration of how the farmer 
and the middleman have fared, I refer 
to an official Department of Agriculture 
report which shows that from 1948 to 
1958 the cost of wheat and other in- 
gredients in a loaf.of bread declined 12 
percent at the farm, while processing and 
marketing margins for the loaf increased 
55 percent. Thus, in the 10-year period, 
the cost of the loaf of white bread in- 
creased from 13.9 to 19.3 cents, on a na- 
tional average, or 39 percent, while the 
price received by the farmer for a bushel 
of wheat declined from $1.98 to $1.72. 

However, notwithstanding the sharp 


increase in processing and marketing - 


charges, retail food costs today are lower 
in the United States in terms of workers’ 
wages than anywhere else in the world. 

The average factory worker in the 
United States spends only 23 percent of 
his earnings to buy the average amount 
of domestically produced food consumed 
by a family of three. Twenty years ago 
the same food would have cost the same 
worker 41 percent of his wages, and 30 
years earlier—when there was no farm 
program—48 percent, 

The average pay for an hour’s work to- 
day will buy approximately twice as much 
food as in 1929. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The capitalistic system in America has 
no greater expression than in the inde- 
pendent family farm. Free enterprise on 
this continent began with the family 
farm. There are today more units of 
enterprise in agriculture—more individ- 
ual capitalists—than all other industry 
and business combined. There are now 
4,637,000 independent enterprises in 
agricultural production and 4,589,000 in 
business and industry. 
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Agriculture represents virtually one- 
half of the value of the Nation’s produc- 
tive assets. 

This Nation, committed to economic 
and political freedom under capitalism, 
will not permit more than one-half of its 
free enterprise units to struggle con- 
stantly on the edge of insolvency. 

Our Government provides the mini- 
mum wage and collective bargaining 
powers to protect our labor force, and 
our industry is favored by the many laws 
that soften the impacts of harsh and 
unrestrained competition. 

We must rebuild an effective farm 
program, We must .enable farmers, as 
the managers of other business, to adjust 
their production to their markets. We 
must give the producers a voice in the 
price of the things they deliver into the 
markets, as is essential to any successful 
business. ‘These were the free enterprise 
principles of the program Mr. Benson 
inherited and which he set as his pur- 
pose to destroy. 

There has been a studied effort, Mr. 
Speaker, to spread the impression that 
the adjustment of production to market 
demands and the asking of a price that 
refiects cost of production and a reason- 
able profit—the free enterprise mechan- 
isms of industry and business—are some- 
thing different from free enterprise when 
used by farmers to establish for them- 
selves an equitable position in the econ- 
omy. Various devices have been used by 
the opponents of a workable farm pro- 
gram to aline farmer against farmer, 
crop against crop, farm organization 
against farm organization, and con- 
sumers generally against farmers. 

A prosperous agriculture is important 
to the total economy and to all the peo- 
ple. The farm problem is everybody’s 
problem. 

It is unthinkable that urban people 
can be persuaded to a position of prej- 
udice against farmers. A population 
predominantly predisposed to agricul- 
ture controlled the Congress and the 
State legislatures during the formative 
and development years of this country, 
and it was during this time of great rural 
influence and power that the laws and 
the free enterprise climate were created 
for the growth of the greatest industrial 
nation on earth. To speculate now that 
the predominantly urban population will 
turn upon and deliberately repress the 
less numerous population in agriculture 
would be to suggest that a former rural 
ascendency should have legislated 
against the development of industry and 
the growth of cities. Both propositions 
are absurd. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. We 
are the best fed nation on earth. Our 
farmers have made it so. The produc- 
tivity of our farms is today the greatest 
stabilizing force in the economy of the 
free world. The Communists have put 
satellites above the earth, but they can- 
not begin to match the productivity of 
the people tilling the soil of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the fair- 
ness and wisdom of the American people. 
I am supremely confident that, when we 
have in Washington a President and a 
Secretary of Agriculture devoted to the 
well-being of our people on the land, the 
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representatives of the urban populations 
will join with the representatives from 
the farming areas in this Congress in 
support of public policies assuring again 
to these farm families of the Nation the 
opportunity to achieve a parity position 
in the rewards of enterprise, so that they, 
too, may enjoy full partnership in this 
capitalistic system that has brought 
America abundance and unmatched 
strength and prosperity. 





A Congressional Bureau of Efficiency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my privilege to serve in this 
body over a period of almost 24 years. 
I have always deemed it an honor and 
a great privilege to be permitted to rep- 
resent the people of my district and the 
people of this Nation in the greatest 
legislative body in the world. 

As one nears the end of his career in 
this great institution, he is prone to re- 
view the past in consideration of the 
problems being faced today and antici- 
pated tomorrow. One of the many prob- 
lems facing the American people today 
is the question of a responsive but effi- 
cient and economical Federal Govern- 
ment. It is my belief that this issue will 
be with us for many years tocome. It is 
a question-that has been with us for 
years in the past. 

For example, in February of 1944, 
during the 78th Congress, I introduced a 
bill in the House that would have created 
a@ congressional Bureau of Efficiency. I 
include a copy of the bill with this state- 
ment. I call attention in particular to 


the declaration of policy in the proposed . 


legislation. It reads: 

It is hereby declared to be in the national 
interest from the standpoint of efficiency, 
economy, and better overall management in 
the Federal Government to create a Bureau 
of Efficiency, responsible only to the Congress, 
to keep the Congress advised at all times 
with respect to the use of Federal funds, 
overlapping and duplication of Federal func- 
tions and activities, and nonessential Fed- 
eral expenditures, so that each Member and 
committee of the Congress shall be com- 
pletely informed, and so that the Congress 
may enact remedial legislation. 


A further analysis of this bill indicates 
that some of the duties of this proposed 
Bureau were to investigate and recom- 
mend legislation to the Congress regard- 
ing such items as, first, nonessential Fed- 
eral expenditures; second, overlapping 
and duplication of activities and func- 
tions; third, excessive numbers of Fed- 
eral personnel; and, fourth, personnel 
and administrative management prac- 
tices in the Federal Government. 

There is today not a single Member 
of this body who is not interested and 
quite familiar with these very same items 
of Government operations. Needless to 
say, there has been considerable interest 
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in the 16 intervening years since I 
first proposed a congressional Bureau of 
Efficiency. : 


It was my privilege as chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service in 1953 to establish one of 
the first subcommittees in the House of 
Representatives to devote its efforts to a 
study of the utilization of manpower and 
the personnel management practices of 
the Federal Government. The first com- 
mittee was under the chairmanship of 
our colleague from Pennsylvania, Hon. 
Robert J. Corbett. Since 1955 our able 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Sérvice, the Honorable 
Tom Murray, hag seen fit to continue 
this Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion, which has been under the effective 
direction of Hon. James C. Davis, of 
Georgia. 

It is my earnest hope that this body, 
in the years to come, will continue to 
concern itself more and more with the 
factors leading to more effective and 
economical government, such as I have 
mentioned here. Many of you may not 
realize that the civilian payroll of the 
Federal Government has grown by leays 
and bounds. Today it is in excess of $1 
billion a month with all likelihood of con- 
tinuing to increase in cost. The labor 
costs of our Government are staggering 
to say the least. 

Our Government is today facing many 
significant management problems. Let 
us look at a few of them. 

The growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment, both in numbers of personnel as 
well as in functions, has long béen of 
vital interest to me and to many of my 
colleagues. There is undoubtedly a chal- 
lenge to you in the Congress next year 
and the next to review the roles ex- 
pected of our departments and agencies, 
We must all, the legislators, the Ameri- 
can citizens, concern ourselves with the 
end results of this expansion. 

In the past 20 years with the expan- 
sion of existing departments and agen- 
cies and the birth of new bureaus there 
has been the tendency for overlap and 
duplication of efforts within and among 
bureaus, agencies, and departments. 

For some time there has been an in- 
flationary trend in the grades and sal-~ 
aries of our Classification Act employees. 
Many different factors are causing this, 
but the cure will come only from aggres- 
sive congressional interest and action. 

Last, we have noted a growing tend- 
ency of the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government to contract out 
jobs and responsibilities that historically 
have been done within the Government. 
This tendency has already shown signs 
of affecting the morale of career Govern- 
ment employees, as well as the long- 
range economy of Government opera- 
tions. There must be definitive areas of 
Government operations by contractors 
and by Government itself. Search and 
penetrating studies by the Congress can 
help materially to define these areas in 
Government. 

All these factors dictate a new ap- 
proach but still an approach to ageless 
problems of management in Govern- 
ment. 
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I feel today, as I did 16 years ago, that 
there is a real need for the Congress to 
interest itself in the management prac- 
tices of all the Federal departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. I rec- 
ognize the fact that each department 
and agency has a system of self-evalua- 
tion. I also recognize areas of responsi- 
bility of both the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission. How- 
ever, in my years of experience in this 
body I have found there is need—yes, 4 
very definite —for a group closely 
responsive to the electorate to objective- 
ly analyze the operations and manage- 
ment of our departments and agencies. 

Much has been done, and is being done, 
not only by the Subcémmittee on Man- 
power Utilization of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, but 
by other committees of the House. How- 
ever, the Members of this body will con- 
tinue to face a significant and formidable 
challenge to go to the heart of our Fed- 
eral Government and there separate the 
fanciful from the fact, determine the 
essential, and demand efficiency and 
economy. 

When this has been accomplished, you, 
my colleagues, will receive the sincere 
vote of appreciation of millions of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The bill, as I introduced it in the 78th 
Congress, follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Trtte I 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Secrron 1. It is hereby declared to be in 
the nationa’ interest from the standpoints of 
efficiency, economy, and better overall man- 
agement in the Federal Government to create 
@ Bureau of Efficiency, responsible only to 
the Congress, to keep the Congress advised 
at all times with respect to the use of Fed- 
eral funds, overlapping and duplication of 
Federal functions and activities, and non- 
essential Federal expenditures; so that each 
Member and committee of the Congress shall 
be completely informed, and so that the Con- 
gress may enact remedial legislation. 


Trr.e II 
THE BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 


Sec. 21. There is hereby created a Congres- 
sional Bureau of Efficiency (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Bureau”), responsible only 
to the Congress. The Bureau shall be headed 
by a qualified Director, who shall be selected 
by the majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses of Congress and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives as soon as prac- 
ticable after the beginning of the first ses- 
sion of each new Congress, with the excep- 
tion of the first Director who shall be selected 
within ten days after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Szc. 22. (a) The Director, as soon as prac- 
ticable after being selected, shall appoint 
three qualified Assistant Directors, not more 
than one of whom shall belong to the same 
political party as the Director. 

(b) Each Assistant Director shall be in 

of, and responsible for, the work in 
one of the following divisions of the Bu- 
reau: (1) Division of Complaints and In- 
vestigations; (2) Division of Independent 
Establishments, Commissions, and War 
Agencies; and (3) Division of the Executive 
Departments, the Legislative Branch, and the 
Judiciary. 

Sec. 23. (a) The Director shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $9,000 per annum 
and the Assistant Directors at the rate of 
$7,500 per annum. 
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(b) The Director shall appoint, without 
regard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws, such employees (not to exceed two 
hundred in number) as may be necessary 
to carry out the functions of the Bureau 
under this Act. The Director shall prescribe 
the duties of such employees, and shall fix 
their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 

(c) The Bureau is authorized to utilize 
the services of not more than ten employees 
at any one time from the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. The services of each 
such employee shall be utilized for not more 
than thirty days during any calendar year 
unless permission is granted by the head of 
@ particular department or agency for the 
use of any such employee for a longer period 
of time; such services to be without cost to 
the Bureau. 

Trrie Iil 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE BUREAU 


Sec. 31. It shall be the duty of the Bureau 
to investigate and recommend legislation to 
the Congress concerning the following mat- 
ters: 

(1) All nonessential Federal expenditures; 

(2) Overlapping and duplication of Fed- 
eral activities and functions; 

(3) Excessive numbers of Federal person- 
nel; 

(4) Procurement and disposal of all Fed- 
eral property; 

(5) All Federal personnel and administra- 
tive management practices; 

(6) All requests for appropriations; 

(7) Exercise of authority and/or perform- 
ance of functions in excess of constitutional 
or statutory authority; and 

(8) Any specific problem referred to the 
Bureau by a joint resolution of Congress. 

Sec. 32. (a) The Division of Complaints 
and Investigations is authorized to receive 
and obtain evidence for the Bureau with re- 
spect to the matters set forth in section 31. 

(b) The Division of Complaints and iIn- 
vestigations shall receive all information fur- 
nished to the Bureau by citizens of the 
United States and use such information 
without revealing its source unless the in- 
formant has no objection to its use other- 
wise, and shall so state in writing. 


Sec. 33. The Division of Independent Es- 
tablishments, Commissions, and War Agen- 
cies, and the Division of the Executive De- 
partments, the Legislative Branch, and the 
Judiciary, shall receive the reports of the Di- 
vision of Complaints and Investigations in 
their respective fields, and shall, under su- 
pervision of the Director, analyze such re- 
ports, prepare recommendations, and suggest 
legislation for submission to the Congress. 

Sec. 34. In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, the Director or any Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau is authorized to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the Director or any Assistant 
Director designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Director or Assistant Director. The provi- 
sions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this Act. 

Sec. 35. In addition to other reports 
which it may make from time to time to the 
Congress, the Bureau shall make an annual 
report to the Congress on or before the first 
day of February of each calendar year. 
Such report shall contain, in addition to a 
general statement regarding the work of the 
Bureau, specific information, data and rec- 
ommendations upon the matters set forth in 
section 31. 
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TITLE IV 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 41. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1944, the sum of $50,000 and for each 
fiscal year thereafter such sum as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. So much of such fund as is necessary 
may be used for travel and other expenses 
as is authorized by the Director of the 
Bureau. 





The Democrats’ Reply 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Pucitnsk1] is rece 
ognized for 2 hours. 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 


‘ permission to revise and extend his re- 


marks and include extraneous matter.) 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reading parts of Operation Verac- 
ity, and I was rather intrigued by read- 
ing the statement of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. THomson], who stated 
in his discussion, or in one of his dis- 
cussions, on Operation Veracity that in 
4 out of the last 7 years the Democratic 
controlled Congress has cut the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for water research 
and development. He also said the ac- 
tual cost of converting sea water went 
down further and faster during the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration than 
during all previous known history. This 
is a remarkable achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of 
serving on the Interior Committee for 4 
of the years that I served in the Con- 
gress. During the first year that I was on 
the Interior Committee, the original 
Saline Water Act was up for renewal. 
That act, incidentally, passed unani- 
mously. All the Republicans and all the 
Democrats on the committee supported 
it. But, I can recall that during that pe- 
riod the then chairman, of the commit- 
tee, Mr. ENGLE, and the now chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], both chided 
the administration for the slowness by 
which they were making progress with 
the Saline Water Act. 

Actually in 1955 it was a Democratic 
Congress that extended the program to 
10 years with a total authorization of 
$10 million over this period. It was a 
Republican 83d Congress, with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the White House, a 
Republican House and a Republican 
Senate, that appropriated only $800,000 
for this program. That is the amount 
that was authorized. In three Demo- 
cratic Congresses since 1954 the Presi- 
dent requested $6,424,000 and Congress 
appropriated $6,555,000. I want to re- 
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mind the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. THomson], that he said: 

In 4 out of the last 7 years the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress has cut the Pres- 
ident’s budget. 


In all those years the Democratic- 
controlled Congress appropriated as 
much as or more than the President 
requested. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Was 
that good or bad? 

Mr. METCALF. That was good, that 
was definitely good. This is one of the 
finest programs that is underway in the 
United States. We should have appro- 
priated twice as much. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
mean the Republicans did something 
good? 

Mr. METCALF. The Democrats did 
something good by appropriating more 
money than the President requested. 
And they should have appropriated 
twice as much and we would have if we 
had not had opposition from your side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. of Michigan. Some 
of them over here wanted to save that 
money for foreign aid. 

Mr. METCALF. This is a better pro- 
gram than foreign aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I should be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the feeling that we were 
getting a little afield. In the first place, 
I did not look up the total appropriation; 
I do not know whether the figure is cor- 
rect, that the President requested $6,- 
400,000 and that the Congress appropri- 
ated $6,500,000 in the last 6 years. I as- 
sume it is, because of the respect I have 
for the gentleman from Montana. Even 
so, all that would prove is that in some 
years you blow hot and others cold, just 
like in defense. When Sputnik goes up 
you appropriate a lot of money and think 
that that is going to take care of your 
past errors in cutting the same appro- 
priations. Regardless of that, the state- 
ment stands, and it is proven by the gen- 
tleman’s own words, that the statement 
in the Democratic platform that the Re- 
publicans have tended to scuttle this pro- 
gram is, to state it mildly—I do not want 
to be too severe—a misstatement of fact. 

Mr. METCALF. The statement is ac- 
curate and, Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to put in the Recorp the 
amount of the appropriations for every 
_ that this program has been in ef- 
ect. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Does 
the gentleman from Montana have at his 
fingertips the statement of the Demo- 
cratic platform with regard to this? 

Mr. METCALF. The statement is: 

We will support and intensify the research 
effort to find an economical way to convert 
salt and brackish water, 


The Republicans discouraged this re- 
search which holds untold possibilities 
for the whole world. My statement was 
that back in those days when we passed 
the second authorizing act, many mem- 
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bers of the committee, Democratic mem- 
bers, criticized the administration for 
doing just this, discouraging this re- 
search. My statement was that we have 
appropriated more money than the Pres- 
ident asked for, and that the administra- 
tion of this program has been discour- 
aged by the people downtown under the 
White House. : 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
it stands uncontroverted—and that is 
all I set out to show—that the state- 
ment and inference in the Democratic 
platform, that the Republicans had dis- 
couraged this work will not stand the 
test of close scrutiny. Actually, the Re- 
publicans and the Republican adminis- 
tration went forward with a very good 
program and one that has had good ef- 
fect. The fact remains that in 4 out of 
the last 7 years the Democrat-controlled 
Congress has cut the President’s budget 
requests for this program. The gentle- 
man suggested that the gentleman from 
Wyoming was on the Interior Subcom- 
mittee that considered this appropria- 
tion, and that is true. As a matter 
of fact, I may have supported, and 
I think I did, some of the modest 
cuts, because I thought it was a way of 
encouraging progress, but progress with 
economy, to the taxpayers’ benefit. The 
last 2 years our subcommittee’s action 
under the chairmanship of the able gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] has 
been unanimous in this area, I believe. 
That does not change the fact that the 
Democrat platform writers indulged in 
fiction instead of fact, necessitating in 
the public interest Operation Veracity. 

I am not, in my statement, trying to 
indict the Democratic Congress. But 
whoever wrote that platform tried to 
make it look as though the Republicans 
had dragged their feet and discouraged 
research and tried to stop it, and when 
they said that they simply were not 
staying within the facts, as the gentle- 
man from Montana himself has recited 
them. 

Mr. METCALF. The Republicans 
have certainly dragged their feet in de- 
veloping this very important program. 
I should expect that the gentleman from 
Wyoming, having formerly been a mem- 
ber of the Interior Committee and very 
familiar with the program, probably 
supported it in its entirety in the Ap- 
propriations Committee, because he and 
I both know the value of the program. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I sup- 
ported the program. 

Mr. METCALF. If the gentleman will 
let me run along, and if the gentleman 
from Illinois will yield to me further, I 
will mention some of the criticisms that 
have been made of the administration 
in this program. The gentleman will re- 
call that the man who is in charge of 
this program is the former chairman of 
the Interior Committee, an ex-Congress- 
man from Nebraska, who has not been 
as wholehearted in spending enough 
money to put this program in operation 
as he could be. While a great deal of 
progress has been made in the water pro- 
gram since 1958, the Department of the 
Interior has been contented with grad- 
ual progress and has not regarded the 
program with the sense of urgency which 
Congress contends it should have. 
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I am reading from the report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Report No. 2551, which 
platform, the study criticized by the gen- 

Wyoming. 


tleman from 
The Office of Saline Water has not taken 


_ full advantage of Federal scientific labora- 


tories to perform research on saline water 
conversion problems. 

It is questionable whether adequate ef- 
forts are being made to obtain for the re- 
searches within the United States before 
benefits which could be obtained from for- 
eign researches. F 

Private industry is keenly interested in the 
design and manufacture of desalinization 
equipment and would undoubtedly respond 
quickly and positively if encouraged to ad- 
vance desalinization research, engineering, 
and plant construction on a large scale. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. From 
what is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. METCALF. I am reading from 
the 31st report of the Committee on Gov- _ 
ernment Operations, 85th Congress, 2d 
session, House Report No. 2551. These 
are the conclusions, and, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to put these in 
the Recorp at this point at greater 
length. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, just so the record 
will be clear to the people of the country, 
we all know and the people of the coun- 
try should know that the fact is that 
this Government Operations Committee 
is controlled by the Democrats in the 
Congress, the committee membership is 
19 Democrats to 11 Republicans, and it 
is a majority report, and this committee 
one of the most partisan politically mo- 
tivated committees in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is a self-serving state- 
ment of that committee. 

Mr. METCALF. If I may renew my 
request, this report will be put in the 
REcorRD. 2 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr, 
Speaker. 

Mr. METCALF. If there are any 
minority views available they can be put 
in alongside this report, but I did not 
find any minority views, any criticism by 
the Republicans of the conclusions made 
by this subcommittee and adopted by the 
full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no obiection. 

The material referred to follows: 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The demand for water in many areas of 
the United States is expanding at an 
enormous rate, and unless these demands 
are met soon, our Nation is certain to face 
hardships and economic retardation so 
severe as to impair our national economy 
and security. 

2. While a good deal of progress has been 
made in the saline water program since 1952, 
within the framework prescribed by the 
limitations of the Saline Water Act, the De- 
partment of the Interior has been contented — 
with the gradual progress and has not re- 
garded the program with the sense of ur- 
gency which Congress intended it should 
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have. Illustrative of the Department's at- 
tituge is the fact that the Department has, 
in the past 2 years, deferred or cut back 
admittedly important projects on the ground 
that the fiscal and other limitations in the 
Saline Water Act would preclude such work, 
yet has not recommended modification of 
those limitations. 

3. It does not appear that any desalting 
process now in being or under development 
offers promise of overcoming the difficult 
problems standing in the way of producing 
fresh water from sea water in large quanti- 
ties and at costs economically competitive 
with other sources in most areas. More- 
over, these problems are such that their 
solution will have to be preceded by a 
dramatic scientific breakthrough. However, 
the committee has seen no evidence that 
such a breakthrough is imminent. 

4. The economical production of fresh 
water from saline water is a complex prob- 
lem, as difficult perhaps as that of develop- 
ing methods of using atomic energy for 
economical production of electric power. 
The committee believes that the importance 
of the task and the need for new ideas and 
new techniques to solve the problem will 
demand all the ingenuity and engineering 
know-how that can be brought to bear. The 
committee is convinced that there must be 
a larger and more sustained effort in both 
basic research and development of saline 
water conversion methods than is possible at 
the present rate of expenditure by Govern- 
ment and industry. The Office of Saline 
Water must substantially increase its efforts 
in adavncing both basic research and pilot- 
plant work in the saline water conversion 
program. Such effort would be facilitated 
by amendment of the Saline Water Act to 
eliminate the financial authorization restric- 
tions now present in that act, and by ap- 
propriation of sufficient additional sums to 
enable such work to proceed promptly and 
without deferment. 

5. Localities whose fresh water needs can 
be met by conversion of saline water often 
differ greatly in climate, topography, salin- 
ity of the available water, quantities of 
water required, uses for the fresh water, 
cost or availability of fuel, labor, materials, 
and so forth. The committee recognizes 
that no single process now in view is su- 


perior to all others at all locations and in all . 


circumstances. The committee therefore 
agrees with the OSW policy of concurrently 
investigating and developing as many differ- 
ent processes and methods as possible. 

6. Estimates given the committee con- 
cerning saline water conversion costs vary 
widely not only among different processes 
but also among different methods of the 
same progress. Moreover, the more optimis- 
tic cost estimates are either admittedly pre- 
liminary or strongly hedged. Also, the fact 
that the added costs of pumping, transport- 
ing, storing, and distributing the water are 
largely or completely omitted makes it diffi- 
cult to compare the costs of converted water 
and of water from natural sources. These 
cost uncertainties are a major handicap to 
the committee in attempting to reach firm 
conclusions about the present state of prog- 
ress, and reasonable expectations as to fu- 
ture developments, in the saline water 


7. The Office of Saline Water has not taken 
full advantage of Federal scientific labora- 
tories to perform research on saline water 
conversion problems. 

8. The Office of Saline Water is substan- 
tially understaffed, with resulting excessive 
workload and impairment of its efficiency and 
ability to advance the saline-water program 
as rapidly as Congress intended. 

9. The cooperation and coordination which 
Congress intended should be made in the 
saline-water program by the Department of 
the Interior, Department of Defense, and 
other Federal agencies have not been at- 
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tained. No joint projects have been initi- 
ated and only one cooperative agreement has 
been executed between the agencies. Al- 
though there has been liaison on some proj- 
ects, it is the opinion of the committee that 
more could and should have been done in 
effectuating the cooperation and coordina- 
tion necessary to mobilize the full resources 
of the Government in achieving the objec- 
tives of the Saline Water Act. 

10. Considerable work is being done on 
saline-water conversion in many countries 
throughout the world. It is questionable 
whether adequate efforts are being made to 
obtain for the researches within the United 
States the full benefit which could be 
obtained from foreign researches. 

11. The OSW has made some contacts with 
research groups in various countries. How- 
ever, it has given very little attention to the 
possibility of cooperating in saline-water 
research endeavors or projects with research 
groups and governmental agencies in the 
countries of Latin America, several of which 
have widespread and pressing need for eco- 
nomical methods to desalt sea and brackish 
water. 

12. Private industry is keenly interested in 
the design and manufacture of desalination 
equipment, and would undoubtedly respond 
quickly and positively if encouraged to ad- 
vance desalination research, engineering, and 
plant construction on a large scale. 

13. The progress of the OSW program is 
being hampered by unduly small allocation 
of funds for basic research, by deferring re- 
search and testing in. pilot plants of many 
promising processes which are ready for such 
work, by lack of a Federal seashore labora- 
tory for saline-water research, and because 
contractors are frequently uncertain of get- 
ting the long-term financial support from 
OSW needed for continuity of research-staff 
effort. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I happen to be a 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. I resent what the 
gentleman from Wyoming said in regard 
to the partisanship of this committee. 
I happen to be chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Military Operations and 
the gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
RIEHLMAN] is the ranking member on 
that side of the aisle. I will say in the 
last 6 years of my chairmanship of that 
subcommittee that about 9 out of 10 of 
our reports have been unanimous as far 
as the Republicans and Democrats are 
concerned on that committee. Many 
of the reports on the committee are 
unanimous and, of course, there are 
some slightly different viewpoints in 
some minority reports, of course, as there 
are in any committee, but I certainly 
resent the statement of there being par- 
tisanship on this committee. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to agree 
with the gentleman from California. 
I am not a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations, but the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Chicago [Mr. 
Dawson] is chairman of that committee 
and I think it is certainly unfair to 
charge his committee with political par- 
tisanship, or making any similar sort 
of a charge against this committee, when 
the distinguished gentleman from Chi- 
cago, the chairman of that committee, 
has actually leaned over backwards to 
be fair and nonpartisan. That is some- 
thing that has been acclaimed by the 
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press throughout the country, and I 
think everybody in this Congress knows 
what an extremely diligent job he has 
done in trying to be fair to both sides 
in the conduct of his committee. I am 
sorry to see that under my special order 
such a charge is being made against this 
committee, when everyone in this House 
knows that Mr. Dawson has served as 
@ model chairman in conducting his 
committee in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I am 
sorry the gentleman thinks the charge 
of Democratic partisanship is such a 
shocking charge. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman did 
not say Democratic partisanship—the 
gentleman said political partisanship. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. O.K. 
then, political partisanship. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I do not think the 
distinguished chairman of that commit- 
tee has ever used that committee for 
political purposes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. We do 
not want to debate that on your time, but 
sometime, if you would like, we can de- 
bate it, and I can speak from my own 
experience. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman-from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. On this question of par- 
tisanship on the part of the Committee 
on Government Operations, I happen 
to be a member of the committee too. 
As I understand it, the portion of the 
committee report quoted was a unani- 
mous committee report concurred in by 
both the minority and the majority. It 
happens that the minority ranking mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] who can cer- 
tainly never be accused of a lack of par- 
tisanship for his side of the aisle. I hope 
there is no suggestion that the gentle- 
man from Michigan {Mr. Horrman] was 
not as zealous in protecting his side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
correct you right there? I could never 
be accused of what? 

Mr. REUSS. A lack of partisanship. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
yes, yes, yes; just within the past 3 
weeks Mr. Dawson, chairman of that 
committee, when we happened to get a 
little equal publicity on a subcommittee 
report called me over and I went over, 
and when I showed him that they had 
been 2 or 3 weeks ahead of us, he said, 
“You lack aggressiveness.” He said, 
“You are not partisan enough.” I said, 
“You tell that to Mr. Moss.” Although 
I do not know whether he did or not. 

Mr. REUSS. Now the same implicit 
accusation comes from your side of the 
aisle and I just want the Rrecorp to show 
that I just do not think it is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, no. 
You see he said I was not aggressive 
enough. Think of that: Is that not 
something? 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the point to be made is that the 
Democratic Party has carried out and 
will carry out this pledge in our plat- 
form: 

We will support ne intensify the research 
effort to find an economical way to convert 
salt and brackish water. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to yield until the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has completed his statement. . 

Mr. METCALF. I have pointed out 
where no committee of this Congress 
has discouraged this research which 
bears out the second sentence in the 
Democratic platform. 

Then I have pointed out here that the 
Democratic-controlled Congress had ap- 
propriated more money for this pro- 
gram than was asked for by the admin- 
istration or permitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget. In 3 of the years we have 
appropriated $400,000 that was asked 
for by the administration. So I feel with 
all this discussion that a complete an- 
swer has been given to the statement of 
the gentleman from Arizona that the 
charge leveled by the gentleman from 
Wyoming has not been answered. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I won- 
der if the gentleman from Montana 
when he revises his remarks would in- 
clude a table showing from the inception 
of this program to date, including fiscal 
year 1961, the budget requests and the 
final appropriation bills for each of the 
fiscal years? If he does that and ex- 
amines that himself he will find that the 
statement he is making is false. 

Mr. METCALF. I will be delighted to 
include that table, and I have asked 
unanimous consent to include such a 
table, and I intend to include such a 
table. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
the only thing I set out to prove was 
that any inferences that the Republi- 
can administration had not supported 
this program was contrary to the fact. 

I know the gentleman from Montana 
and myself both left the Interior Com- 
mittee in January of 1959 to go to other 
duties, but there are other members of 
the committee here on the floor who can 
furnish information about the program. 
This matter was actively supported by 
our former colleague from Nebraska, Dr. 
Miller, who is now head of the program. 
It is reported to me that there was a bill 
submitted some time ago to this House 
asking for an expanded program and an 
enlargement of the program. But that 
this bill and two others have never been 
given the courtesy of a hearing before the 
Interior Committee, or any action by this 
session of Congress. 
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eee Mr. Speaker, will the 


was interested in the subject and the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President 
of the United States, Senator JoHNson, 
has introduced the bill the gentleman 
is talking about, S. 3557, but the gentle- 
man knows the impossibility of getting 
it cleared for action because of the recess 
and the short session. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I came 
back here on the 14th or 15th of August, 
interrupting a campaign to get to work, 
but we did not do a thing during the 
rest of that week. 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman did 
not interrupt any more important cam- 
paign than I did. The gentleman knows 
which party it was which took such 
pointed notice of a quorum or the lack 
of a quorum. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I must 
refuse to yield further for a moment. I 
asked for this special order to lament 
the fact that the 86th Congress, just a 
few hours from adjournment, is not 
going to meet one of the great challenges 
of 1960, and pass a minimum wage bill. 

As a member of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, my colleagues and I on the sub- 
committee that drafted this legislation 
worked extremely hard. 

We put in long hours listening to very 
difficult and tedious testimony. Our col- 
leagues in the other body, the Labor 
Committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
nepY], did likewise. 

In the bill that wetnatly tancetéll te 
the House from the Labor Committee we 
had tried to reflect the problems and the 
difficulties that had been reported to us 
by various witnesses, We believe we had 
come to this House with an extremely 
fair bill. This bill recognized the fact 
that we were moving into an entirely 
new area of fair labor standards. . This 
bill recognized that when the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act was passed.in 1938, 
56 percent of the American labor force 
was engaged in production, while only 
44 percent was engaged in serviced. 
The Congress of the United States very 
wisely and properly, 22 years ago, ex- 
cluded service employees and applied 
fair labor standards primarily to indus- 
trial workers. 

Our committee recognized the fact 
that in ensuing years an industrial rev- 
olution had occurred in this country. 
Today, in 1960, 56 percent of the Amer- 
ican labor force is engaged in services, 
and only 44 percent in production. In 
other words, out of a labor market of 65 
million people, only some 24 million to- 
day enjoy the protection of fair labor 
standards, but the overwhelming num- 
ber of 41 million working people in 
America today enjoy no fair labor stand- 
ards. Therefore, we brought before this 
House a bill that reflected a great deal 
of understanding that when we move 
into the field of services with fair labor 
standards minimum coverage, we must 
consider the inherent problems of those 
services. We said at the time that bill 
came before the House that it was a fair 
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bill. This bill would have extended cov-. 
erage to some 4.5 million additional 
workers who need relief most earnéstly 


today. 

Instead, a substitute bill was rammed 
through this House, a bill which had 
narrowed down that coverage to some 
1.4 million people, and then, with the 
unfortunate amendment that was tacked 
on in the rush, without any discussion, 
we eliminated another 700,000 of those 
now covered. So that the net gain of 
this bill passed by the House would 
have been 700,000. We had hoped that 
the Senate might correct many of the 
shortcomings, and the Senate did. In 
the Senate the distinguished Senator 
from parent eng {Mr. KeEnwnepy], 
again recognizing the many problems 
that would be involved in moving too 
fast in this field, came along with a fine, 
fair bill. 

Even in conference, after that bill was 
adopted by the Senate, the distinguished 
chairman of that committee, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, made further 

recognizing that there are 
certain Members in this Congress who 
feel that perhaps applying the fair labor 
standards to purely intrastate commerce 
might set a dangerous precedent. The 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the three Democrats on that 
Senate committee acquiesced to a nar- 
rower definition of a business enterprise. 
They accepted the House version of five 
establishments doing business in two or | 
more States, and added a further provi- 
sion that would exclude any business 
enterprise from coverage unless it 
brought in from out of State a million 
and a half dollars worth of goods for re- 
sale in the State. 

The Senator also acquiesced in bring- 
ing down the level, the original $1.25, 
and agreed to settle for $1.15. So the 
Senate conference committee was per- 
fectly willing to report out a bill that 
would have met the problem. It would 
have extended the coverage to some 3.7 
million people, yet would have reflected 
to a great extent the very thing that so 
many men in this House complained 
about. What happened? The will of 
the whole Congress was frustrated by 
four men, three of them Republicans. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last 2 days I 
have sat in this House and patiently 
listened to long debates under special 
orders here by my Republican friends 
on a project they called Operation Ve- 
racity. Well, the fact of the matter is 
that this project would not be complete 
unless these gentlemen are willing to 
admit to us here in the Congress and 
to the Nation that we are not going home 
tonight or tomorrow morning with a fair 
labor standards extension and with im- 
provement in the minimum wage law; 
and, incidentally, a law that the Presi- 
dent wanted. His own Secretary of 
Labor appeared before our committee 
and asked for a bill. It certainly came 
close to the bill that your committee re- 
ported out. The President at one time, 
I understand, had threatened to recall 
the Congress if it did not deal with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or a revision 
of that act. In my own district I asked 
the people in a survey whether. they felt 


Nation. I hope that my friends will talk 


fact of the matter is that no matter 
our Republican colleagues on this 
of the aisle from now until Novem- 
ber 8 will try to chop up this record, they 
are going to have to admit that not only 
um standards but in issue after 
t came before this Congress we 
frustrated by their opposition. 
no question in my mind but 
t these gentlemen have the same re- 
sponsibility to the people of the United 
States on that side of the aisle that we 
have on this side of the aisle. 
And, as a matter of fact, I would like 


i 


y 
i 


ve 


i 


to look at the Recorp, you will find that 
the architects of Operation Veracity re- 
fused instance after instance to yield to 
any cross-examination until the last re- 
maining moment of their time. I want 
the Recorp to show that when this dis- 
cussion started today we did not hesi- 
tate one moment to yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming to ask his questions 
and interrogate the gentleman from 
Montana. 

But, I should make one more point, 
and then I will be very glad to yield. I 
made the statement the other day that 
progress has been made in this Congress, 
and it certainly has been made. I lament 
the fact that we cannot go home with a 
minimum wage bill, but certainly there 
has been progress made in the 86th Con- 
gress. Ithink Ican go home and proudly 
recite the record of this Congress, and I 
need not apologize for many of the bills 
that we have passed here. We have 
passed a great deal of this legislation, 
particularly legislation that the admin- 
istration today is boasting about, with 
Democratic support. And, the record of 
this Congress in the last 8 years will 
show repeatedly that if it had not been 
for the statesmanlike atfitude of the 
Democrats in this Congress, in support- 
ing those bills they felt were wise and 
sound, the President would have been in 
an unhappy box. 

The Democratic committee has pre- 
pared some interesting figures. Let us 
look at the record. In 1953, on a vote to 
increase the Air Force, 83 percent of the 
Democrats voted for it; 98 percent of the 
Republicans voted against it. In 1954, 
to maintain the Army, 79 percent of the 
Democrats voted for it—this is 1954 when 
we had a Republican in the White 
House—and 98 percent of the Republican 
Party voted against this legislation. In 
1956, to increase the Air Force, 93 per- 
cent of the Democrats supported this leg- 
islation and 88 percent of Mr. Eisen- 
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hower’s own men in this Congress op- 
posed that legislation. In 1958, to in- 
crease the Army, 84 percent of the Demo- 
crats voted for this legislation while 71 


‘percent of those of his own party op- 


posed this legislation. In 1959, to in- 
crease the airlift, 68 percent of the 
Democrats supported this legislation and 
90 percent of the Republicans voted 
against it. 

Then let us take a look at some figures 
on foreign policy. What degree of sup- 
port did the President get from the 
Democrats and what degree of obstruc- 
tion did he receive from members of his 
own party? The House voted to in- 
crease funds for international educa- 
tional activities and 66 percent of the 
Democrats supported this legislation and 
88 percent of the Republicans opposed it. 

On the House vote to avoid crippling 
amendments in the Trade Agreements 
Act extension in 1955: 65 percent of the 
Democrats supported it and 64 percent 
of the Republicans opposed. it. 

On the Senate vote for 2-year instead 
of 1-year extension of the Agricultural 
Trade Act, 86 percent of the Democrats 
supported this action and 84 percent of 
the Republicans opposed it. 

In the House passage of the Health for 
Peace Act in 1960, 91 percent of the 
Democrats supported this legislation and 
67 percent of the Republicans opposed 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I think everyone who is 
in this House may be proud of the fact 
that in the last 3 weeks of this bobtailed 
session we certainly have tried to avoid 
as much as possible purely partisan po- 
litical discussion. And I can say, if we 
look at the Recorp for those 3 weeks, 
we will find that the Members of the 
House have certainly conducted them- 
selves very much contrary to the pre- 
dictions that were made before the ses- 
sion began. There were dire predic- 
tions that these 3 weeks were gaing to be 
spent on nothing but bitter political par- 
tisan backbiting. 

If I have taken the floor of the House 
today, if other Members of the House are 
taking the floor today, it is only because 
in, the last 2 days before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, our colleagues on the 
Republican side have taken time to 
launch this Operation Veracity. Cer- 
tainly I do not think that this Congress 
could adjourn without at least those on 
this side who have been supporting de- 
cent, sound legislation, who have gone 
along in helping the President, being 
given a chance to state our case. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BarLey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
and I concur in his remarks. I would 
like at this time to discuss briefly the 
question of research in minerals. I 
quote from the Democratic platform: 

We will resume research and development 
work on use of low-grade mineral reserves, 
especially oil shale, lignites, iron ore taconite, 
and radioactive minerals. These efforts have 
been halted or cut back by the Republican 
administration. 


Here is what the truth squad from the 
opposition says. 
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Let me use as an example oil shale 
research conducted at the Bureau of 
Mines Experimental Laboratory at Lara- 
mie, Wyo. I want to discuss the ques- 
tion of liquid fuels and mineral re- 
sources, and I want to go back a little 
further than the truth squad wanted to 
go back. Let me go back to 1946 when 
my colleague, then Representative JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, now senior U.S. Senator 
from West Virginia, was a Member of 
the House. He offered legislation to 
provide for a study of liquid fuel. The 
Congress approved the legislation. We 
appropriated $15 million for the purpose 
of studying liquid fuels, gasification, 
hydrogenation and other processes of 
converting coal and lignite into high 
octane gasoline or into lubricating oil. 

Under that act, enacted in 1946, by 
1952, we had set up subareas and sub- 
stations for the conduct. of this investi- 
gation and this research in Missouri, 
where they were engaged in the hydro- 
genation of coal. We set up one at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., engaged in the gasifica- 
tion of coal converted into liquid fuel. 
We set up another one at Bristol,Pa. We 
had the main operation set up in con- 
nection with the West Virginia School 
of Mines under the control of the Bureau 
of Mines, a station at Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

When the Republican administration 
came in following the 1952 election, the 
distinguished gentleman who became 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—and I am referring now to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TaBEr]— 
immediately tried to cover back out of 
the $15 million we had appropriated in 
1946, into the Treasury, $4,800,000 of that 
$15 million that had not been expended. 

I objected on the ground that it was 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
the Speaker sustained me. The next 
day I went over to the Bureau of Mines 
and reminded them that they had an 
act that had been passed in 1946 that 
gave them contract authority. They 
went ahead and contracted for a re- 
search bureau at Morgantown under the 
control of the Bureau of Mines that cost 
$2,800,000, and they bought $600,000 
worth of modern equipment before Mr. 
TABER succeeded in covering back into 
the Treasury the remainder of that 
$2,800,000. 

What happened following the 1952 
election when this Republican adminis- 
tration came into power, that wants to 
take credit for all of the improvements 
in the field and study of mineral re- 
sources? What happened? 

I led the fight. On a number of occa- 
sions I have had oil company repre- 
sentatives walk into my office and stand 
across the desk from me and say, “Con- 
gressman, when coal is processed into 
high-octane gasoline and lubricating oil 
the oil industry will do it, not the coal 
operators.” 

Now, after the big slush fund that 
went into the campaign of 1952, what 
happened in 1953? They cut the ap- 
propriation for this big research unit at 
Morgantown, W. Va., halfin two. They 
cut so deep into it that we closed this 
laboratory at Louisiana, Mo., we closed 
this oil shale plant at Rifle, Colo., at 
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Birmingham, and at Bristol, Pa. What 
then do we expect? ‘You know that the 
oil people and the people who produce 
gasoline do not want any competitive 
fuel. 

At one time at this research center at 
Louisiana, Mo., they produced high-oc- 
tane gasoline that came within 6 cents 
a gallon of the wholesale price of gaso- 
line. After researches that had been 
carried on at Morgantown last year, I 
began pleading with them to install an 
atomic reactor over there. The reason 
I did that was that to break coal down 
into its component parts takes 32° F. 
The cost of conventional fuels to create 
that heat is what causes coal to be made 
into high-octane gasoline through the 
hydrogenation process. What is hap- 
pening now? The Bureau is operating 
over there and they are not carrying on 
the necessary researches. Still the Re- 
publican Party wants to take credit for 
developing our national resources. They 
have thrown every obstacle possible in 
my path to try to say this. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I will not yield. 
Take your medicine. It is coming to 
you. 

They threw everything possible in the 
way of West Virginia’s developing its 
unmined reserves of coal by processing 
them into high-octane gasoline and 
lubricating oil, because they are under 
the control of those who contribute to 
your campaign fund. Take it and like 
it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No, I will not yield 
further at this time. I think we have 
demonstrated a desire to be fair. We 
are going to be fair. Certainly at the 
proper time I shall yield to my col- 
leagues on this side. I think I have al- 
ready demonstrated that, and I will do 
that. 

The thing I would like to ask the 
gentleman from West Virginia is this. 
We keep hearing the statement, and 
throughout this whole Operation Ver- 
acity we kept hearing the statement that 
we had 283 Democrats and 153 Repub- 
licans in the House, and almost a sim- 
ilar ratio in the Senate. . Some time ago 
the President mentioned at one of his 
press conferences this rather large ratio 
of Democrats to Republicans. 

One thing that I think these men 
fail to understand, and I wonder if the 
gentleman from West Virgina would 
agree, is that while certainly within our 
own party, as within the Republican 
Party, there are differences, the very 
dynamics of the Democratic Party are 
that we have differences within our own 
party. We respect the gentlemen from 
the South who speak when they do not 
agree with our own viewpoint on many 
issues. I have gotten the impression 
that while we may in the Democratic 
Party honestly disagree, throughout this 
Congress I have noticed that our friends 
on the Republican side have opposed leg- 
islation not necessarily because they op- 
posed it on the merits but because it 
might give the Democratic majority in 
this Congress some sort of an advan- 


Mr. 
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tage—perhaps, a point or two—in the 
opinion of the public. - Would the gen- 
tleman agree that this exists during this 
session? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. Now I 
would like to say at this point, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wyoming 
said that my language was kind of 
rough. I will agree that it was, but the 
truth is rough and sometimes the truth 
is necessary and it is necessary at this 
point to keep the record straight. I 
have. no apologies to make to anybody. 
It is the truth. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. . 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a@ parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I do not yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry. I promised to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
and I trust that my colleague will un- 
derstand. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I was 
just going to ask the Chair if a point 
of privilege of the House would be in 
order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now I 
am not familiar with this Operation 
Veracity you call it, or this counter op- 
eration so I cannot talk very much about 
that. But you did refer to the member- 
ship in the House on both our side and 
your side and you did refer to the Presi- 
dent’s statement. That is the point I 
wanted to make. When you complain 
about this, you have folks enough to 
bring it out on a petition, if you want 
to; do you not? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Not in these closing 
days and closing hours of the session. 
But may I just make one point clear. 
The Conferees had recessed to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair. Now I 
am not sufficiently skilled in the me- 
chanics of parliamentary procedure, but 
I am inclined to think in this particular 
situation it would be rather difficult in 
these closing hours for us to try to bring 
out a minimum wage bill under suspen- 
sion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It 
would, but we are on the same Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes; and I have cer- 
tainly enjoyed serving on that commit- 
tee with the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan], and he 
has taught me a lot of things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And it 
was my vote, was it not that got this 
thing out to the full committee; do you 
remember that? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
now ‘may I ask this question? In view 
of the very fine statement you are mak- 
ing and in view of the fact that some 
of these Members of the veracity group 
are not here, do you not think in fair- 
ness to everybody that we should have 
@ quorum call? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, 
you fellows can laugh all you want to, 
but we are going to stay here until morn- 
ing anyway, as I understand, and I think 
the gentleman is entitled to an audience. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. May I remind my 
colleague that many Members of the 
House have been on the floor all day 
and they must take the time to attend 
to necessary business in their offices and 
they must have to leave the Chamber to 
get something to eat. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
ask your commander in chief over here, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho.irietpD]. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Now to show the 
typical fairness of the Democrats of this 
House, I am very glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THom- 
son]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman but I was beginning to 
wonder. May I simply say when you 
cannot meet an argument head on, then 
you throw up some wild charges. I 
would say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that there is more coal in the 
State of Wyoming and probably in a 
very small part of Wyoming than there 
is in the entire State of West Virginia, 
and that I show no partisanship be- 
tween coal or oil or gas or what-have- 
you. We are interested in and 
both the development of shale oil and 
the production of hydrocarbons from. 
coal. As far as the charge of campaign 
contributions is concerned, there have 
been no campaign contributions that 
have come this way with any strings 
attached and I wish every Member of 
the House could so state, and I think 
they probably would. 

But getting back to the point, nothing 
has been said by the gentleman from 
West Virginia or anyone else with re- 
gard to the statement contained in the 
Recorp of August 29, page 10956, rela- 
tive to the Republican program for re- 
search. It was on the way way back in 
1946, but that is ancient history. Since 
that time the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in 1956 went to the country and the 
record was certainly approved. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The _ gentleman 
does not like us to go back to 1952 and 
1953 which he calls ancient history. I 
think throughout these 2 days of Opera- 
tion Veracity I kept hearing one state- 
ment made repeatedly which was that it 
was the Democrats who had failed to act 
in 1947 and 1948 to strengthen the missile 
program and put our country in a posi- 
tion of sound strength in this field. In 
some instances it is ancient history. Ap- 
parently it is all right if ancient history 
helps you but you object when it hurts 
you. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman knows there has been no set- 
back in this carbonization program, coal 
carbonization, or any other of these 
programs of that nature. If he has any 
facts I would welcome their being 
brought into the argument, but the fact 
is, I would say to the gentleman, that 
the gentleman from West Virginia talks 
about Roswell, Colo., and the oil shale 
work being stopped up there. The prin- 
cipal research in this field is being car- - 
ried on at Landy. The operation at 
Rifle ceased to be a research operation 
and turned into a mining operation 
which proved successful. The Union 
Oil Co. took it over. That being 
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the situation we did not see any use in 
spending further taxpayers’ money on 


it. 

The fact remains that the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations dealing with 
Interior and related agencies for the 
past 2 years in this Congress—and I 
hope the gentleman from West Virginia 
is here because I do not recall his ap- 


Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe the gentle- 
man from Wyoming has made his point, 
and he will understand if I yicid to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In the Recorp of 
August 29, page 16956, my colleague on 
the Joint Committee on. Atomic Energy, 
Mr. Hosmer, ended his part of the so- 


he set forth his viewpoint upon the 
atomic energy program. 

I would like to say that I have been on 
the Joint Committee since it was started 
in 1946. I think I know pretty well what 
the record is. I know that when we 
started into the postwar area and we 
had finished with the increased weapons 
program we turned to the development 
of peacetime use of the atom. That was 
long before the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram of the Eisenhower administration. 
Years before that we were seeking new 
uses for atomic energy in the form of 
isotopes and other uses. 

In Mr. Hosmer’s article which I re- 
ferred to, he takes a great deal of credit 
for many of the things that were start- 
ed back in the days before the Eisen- 
hower administration. I want to call at- 
tention to some of them, and I think they 
will be of benefit to the people who are 
interested in getting the truth of this 
matter. I read from this little résumé 
here some of the things which have hap- 
pened. 

In the first place, they said if we 
turned atomic energy over to the private 
industry that they will do the job of 
bringing electricity to the American peo- 
ple. The majority of the Democrats on 
the committee thought we were still 
in the days of research and development, 
and it was unprofitable for private in- 
dustry and it took hundreds of millions 
of dollars to pass through that period of 
development to the point where we were 
attaining our goal in electricity. We 
thought so in 1954, and do so now in 
1960. The record proves this is true. 

In 1955 Mr. Strauss predicted that 
the United States would have 2 million 
kilowatts of atomic power capacity by 
the end of 1960. In June 1958, Mr. 
Strauss revised his estimate and said 
we would have only 400,000 kilowatts in 
operation by the end of 1960. At one 
point 3 million kilowatts at the end of 
- 1964. Nothing more has been heard of 
the 1955 prediction of 2 million kilo- 
watts. It is very doubtful that we will 
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ever be anywhere near that much. We 

will be lucky to achieve in fact 20 per- 

cent of the Eisenhower appointee to the 

oa prediction by the end of the year 
960. 

In more than 7 years the Republicans 
have initiated only one power reactor, 
and that on pressure from the Democrats 
on the Joint Committee. This is a small 
reactor of 66,000 kilowatts, and now they 
are having trouble over the reactor’s 
location. 

Mr. Hosmer referred to the nuclear 
submarine program and took a great 
deal of credit for that. The naval re- 
actor program was initiated and placed 
on a firm basis by President Harry Tru- 
man prior to the Republicans taking 
Office. It was under the Truman ad- 
ministration that Adm. H. G. Rickover 
was appointed and headed up the naval 
reactor program and it is primarily due 
to Admiral Rickover’s leadership and 
competence that we have unquestioned 
world leadership in nuclear powered 
naval vessels. Far from supporting Ad- 
miral Rickover, this administration, 
until recently, has done what it could to 
discredit him. It was under the Repub- 
lican administration that the Depart- 
ment of the Navy proposed to pass over 
Admiral Rickover for promotion, thus 
requiring his retirement within a short 
time. This effort to drive out of the 
public service one of our most valuable 
public servants was prevented by the 
Democrats in Congress. 

We told the administration that if 
they did pass him over we would put a 
rider on an appropriation bill in the 
Congress, which would promote him to 
the next step and keep him in the serv- 
ice for another 5 years. He was kept in 
the program. We have pushed through 
the Congress appropriations which will 
now make it possible for us to have 30 
nuclear powered submarines in opera- 
tion by the time that our authorization 
and appropriation is extended. 

So, it has been the Congress that has 
been pushing it, it has not been at the 
administration request. It has been at 
the request of the Congress and a push- 
ing of a Democratic Congress that this 
result has been achieved. 

My friend spoke about the interna- 
tional atomic energy conference at 
Geneva. I attended those conferences 
Officially, and I say that the Eisenhower 
administration has muddled the interna- 
tional atomic energy program. They set 
up the International Atomic Agency at 
Geneva. One of our former colleagues, 
Mr. Cole, is Chairman of it. Mr. Cole 
came back and protested to members of 
the committee and protested to the ad- 
ministration that they were cutting the 
throat of the International Atomic 
Agency through their bilateral agree- 
ments with various countries in the 
world. They were going to scuttle the 
international agency and deal directly 
with these various governments. 

There was very little that the interna- 
tional atomic energy agency could do 
working against each other in that way, 
that the international atomic energy 
agency should not be continued unless 
it can bring up a program which is a 
good program, and that is not caught 
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up in bilateral agreements sponsored by 
the administration. 

There have been reactors built during 
the past 7 years, as Mr. Hosmer points 
out. There have been large expenditures 
of Federal funds, but the atomic power 
program continues to drift without a 
clear sense of direction or a positive ob- 
jective. The Republican administration 
continues to oppose a strong and effec- 
tive Federal program and the result is 
that we are far behind where we could 
be and should be as of the present time. 

I might point out that in every year 
except one we have increased the inter- 
national appropriation for research and 
development in the reactor field, some- 
times half and sometimes double that 
which was asked by the administration. 

Now, I do not have time to take up all 
the other points, but I just want to put 
the truth on the record, and I believe 


‘that my statement today will stand on 


the record as substantiated. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think everyone in this House 
who has known the gentleman from 
California [Mr, HoLirretp], and his very 
sincere, tireless, dedicated service on the 
Atomic Energy Committee, will certainly 
agree that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has made one of the really great 
contributions in trying to help lead this 
Nation into a field of profound success 
against tremendous obstacles. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, before 
Isit down, I want to thank the gentleman 
for those kind remarks. I ask unanimous 
consent on the part of my colleague, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bowtes], who is detained and cannot 
come to the floor, to insert his remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Ruopes] alerted me that he and several 
of our other colleagues on his side of the 
aisle had decided to examine the Demo- 
cratic platform here on the floor this 
week. 

The fact that they saw fit to refer to 
their plans as Operation Veracity indi- 
cated that their: approach to the Demo- 
cratic platform would not be entirely 
complimentary. 

I must say in all frankness that while 
I appreciate the gentleman’s invitation 
to come and listen, the fact that it was 
to the Operation Veracity gave me sec- 
ond thoughts and awakened memories. 
I had been reading the Republican plat- 
form and had been encouraged by its 
theme “Building a Better America.” I 
had been heartened because both that 
concept and the Democratic concept of 
the rights of man seemed to at least put 
the stamp of approval of both parties 
this year on the elemental fact that we 
are entering a new era, at home and 
abroad, and that hopefully the bickering 
and bitterness of some previous political 
campaigns would now at long last be 
put behind us. 

None of us really needs to be reminded 
of some of those past campaigns for most 
of us have lived through them and would 
prefer to forget them. 
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But Operation Veracity hardly seemed 
to change the name of the notorious Re- 
publican truth squad which huffed and 
puffed across the country in 1952, drag- 
ging its tawdry veracities in the wake of 
President Truman’s campaign special. 

Many Americans must have agreed 
with President Truman’s response on 
Columbus Day, 1952, that there were a 
good many truth squads in Columbus’ 
time who went around repeating, “The 
world is flat, the world is flat.” 

I had hoped that in 1960 we had finally 
emerged beyond the truth squad stage, 
and until recently I thought I had good 
grounds for hope. 

All of us who worked on the 1960 Dem- 
ocratic platform were especially con- 
cious of our responsibility to be fair and 
conscientious. That is why in the short 
version of the Democratic platform 
which I read to the national television 
audience at our convention we deliber- 
ately omitted any reference to the word 
“Republican.” ‘That is why, I like to 
think, the 1960 Democratic platform has 
earned such widespread acclaim for its 
constructive tone, an evaluation made, 
incidentally, by many of our leading Re- 
publican newspapers. 

That is also why, I am sure, my distin- 
guished counterpart, the chairman of the 
Republican platform committee, Mr. 
Charles Percy, said in his press release of 
Friday, July 15: 

I have studied the. Democratic platform 
carefully. The great value of a political plat- 
form is that it provides the basis for wide- 
ranging discussion of the great issues con- 
fronting us as a people. It is.one of the most 
important parts of the educational process 
in American democracy. * * * Both parties 
seek a better America. Men of good will 
seeking identical goals are working hard in 
both parties to develop our programs for 
America. ; 


Mr. Percy then went on to raise legiti- 
mate questions about the different ap- 
proaches of our two parties. But the 
tone was right, the questions were con- 
structive, and the purpose of promoting 
an intelligent statement of the issues for 
the American people was clear. I ad- 
mired Mr. Percy for it. 

Many of us who participated in, the 
writing of the Democratic platform also 
took silent pride in the days that im- 
mediately followed its adoption, when it 
was widely regarded as having had a con- 
structive influence on the Republican 
convention deliberations. Indeed, per- 
haps even Members on the other side of 
the aisle will forgive me my personal feel- 
ing that our platform played a certain 
role in the midnight talks between the 
Vice President of the United States and 
the Governor of New York. 

Under these circumstances I am sure 
that many Republican leaders through- 
out America will be as discouraged as I 
am over what now appears to be an irre- 
sistible temptation by the Irredentists of 
the Republican Party to return to their 
tactics of yesteryear. “Truth squads” 
and “operations veracity” seem to have 
an unalterable appeal—usually to those 
who are most vehement in their over- 
statements of the partial truths of their 
own position. 

As I glanced through the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorps of the last 2 days, I was 
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struck with what little progress we have 
really made. The gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Ruopes] refers to this cam- 
paign as one between the youngsters and 
the grownups. He talks of new fron- 
tiersmanship, just the way the Vice 
President attempted to sidetrack the 
foremost economic issue of this campaign 
by ridiculing it as growthmanship. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AyrrEs] 
finds our platform outrageous. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] finds it disturbing and demoraliz- 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Derountan] finds it full of fabrications. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bass] asks us to apologize. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOoMsoN] accuses us of having a com- 
plete lack of faith in free enterprise 
coupled with plain demagogy and boyish 
gamesmanship. 

The two gentlemen from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Larrp] cannot re- 
sist following in the footsteps of the late 
Senator from their State by depriving us 
in the Democrat Party of the “ic” which 
we wish to have at the end of our name, 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] enlightens us with the following: 

I observe that one of two things is true 
about this Democratic platform statement 
that the Republican failure in the economic 
field has been virtually complete. 

Either the statement was an intentional 
falsehood, or the framers of the Democratic 
platform picture a new frontier in which 
there is no prosperity, no individual incen- 
tive, no pursuit of personal happiness, but 
only a superstate all-powerful over miserable 
individuals and one which is probably at war. 

In 1934 Henry A. Wallace wrote a book 
“New Frontiers.” 

Apparently, the new frontiers at which the 
1960 Democratic platform framers gaze are 
the depression frontiers of 1934. 


And all this remarkable cacophony of 
McCarthyism and innuendo is. summed 
up by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMSON] as a conscientious attempt 
to focus the light of truth on the current 
political campaign. 

This is the light of truth as seen by 
that long line of soothsayers who stretch 
from Murray Chotiner to Senator Scort. 
I am perfectly prepared to believe that 
our colleagues here, like some others in 
their party, have again been victimized 
by that long line of petty researchers and 
small-minded ghostwriters who glory in 
scoring or misscoring debater’s. points 
down at the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Some 27 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD have now been devoted to their 
new operation on the truth. Let me se- 
lect, more or less at random, just a few 
matters for comment: 


First. The gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RuHopEs] reports that the topic sen- 
tence of the following Democratic plat- 
form paragraph is in error: 

Over the past 74-year period, the Repub- 
licans have failed to balance the budget or 
reduce the national debt. Responsible fiscal 
policy requires surpluses in good times to 
more than offset the deficits which may occur 
in recessions, in order to reduce the national 
debt over the long run. The Republican ad- 
ministration has produced the deficits—in 
fact, the greatest deficit in any peacetime 
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year in history, in 1958-59—but only occa- 


sional and meager surpluses. Their first 7 
years produced a total deficit of nearly $19 
billion. : 


The gentleman suggested we revise the 
first sentence to read, as follows: “Over 
the past. 7% years, the Republicans bal- 
anced the budget in fiscal years 1956, 
1957, 1960, and 1961.” 

If we are to go in for revisions, I sug- 
gest that the gentleman’s revision be re- 
vised, as follows: “The Republicans bal- 
anced the budget in fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1960 with a total surplus of $4.3 
billion. - They left a deficit in fiscal years 
1954, 1955, 1958, and 1959 totaling $22.5 
billion. The total deficit over the last 
7% years has thus been $18.2 billion.” 

Our platform refers to a total deficit of 
“nearly $19 billion” based on the 1960 
estimates of $1 billion surplus for fiscal 
year 1960 available on July 12 when our 
platform was adopted. On July 20 the 
figure of a $1.1 billion surplus for fiscal 
year 1960 was first released. 

Second. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes] has called our atten- 
tion to the platform statement that the 
Republicans years of power “have con- 
sisted of two recessions, in 1953 and 1954 
and 1957 and 1960, separated by the most 
severe peacetime inflation in history.” 

He is concerned about the dramatic 
price rises immediately after World War 
II, which were caused by Republican in- 
sistence on removing our wartime price 
controls. As Price Administrator and 
Economic Stabilizer during and immedi- 
ately after World War II, I can assure 
the gentleman that most experts con- 
sider it both reasonable and generous not 
to include the March 1946 to March 1947 
period as part of our peacetime economic . 
history. On the other hand the years 
of Republican inflation from 1955 to 1956 
were 2 years removed from the Korean 
war and far removed from price control, 

Wholesale prices, whose fluctuations 
are a better measure of inflation than 
those of consumer prices, rose about 24 
percent between 1945 and 1947. Before 
the end of the Truman administration, 
these prices decreased—during 1951 to 
1953—only to rise again under the next 
Republican administration. 

Third. Let me turn quickly to national 
defense. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp} denies that our conventional 
military forces have been dangerously 
slashed. 

Yet throughout the years of the Eisen- 
hower administration these cuts have 
continued, recently falling most heavily 
on our ground strength for fighting lim- 
ited and conventional aggression. Our 
divisions were first reduced to 18 in spite 
of the pleas of Democratic Members of 
Congress for a force of at least 19. 
Progressively the cuts have gone on. 
From 20 divisions to 18; from 18 to 16; 
from 16 to 15. And now our ground 
forces stand at 14 combat strength divi- 
sions. ' 

The gentleman challenged me to pro- 
duce the administration statements 
which admit that our conventional] mili- 
tary forces have been slashed for reasons 
of economy. Here are a few: 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of 
Staff of the Army during the Eisenhower 


) 
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administration, has stated that the first 
three Eisenhower defense budgets “were 
not primarily based on military needs. 
They were squeezed within the frame- 
work of pre-set, arbitrary manpower 
and fiscal limits.” 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, also a Chief of 
Staff during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, wrote in Look magazine on Decem- 
ber 22, 1959: 

Budget making has been allowed to control 
strategy aithough the Defense budget is de- 
veloped in sucha way that no one really 
knows how much combat power the United 
States is getting for its dollar. * * * The 
budget makers have become the real strategy 
makers. Military programs needed to imple- 
ment our policy can be made or broken by 
those who decide how to spend the military 
dollar. Unfortunately, the decisive power is 
in the hands of men who are not strategists, 
but rather fiscal experts. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp] told us yesterday: ““We have never 
been in a position where the Polaris pro- 
gram has lacked for funds at any time 
during this administration.” 

But the reason there was never any 
lack of funds was precisely that more 
funds were appropriated by the Demo- 
cratic Congress than the administration 
was willing to use. We all know that. we 
have lost a full year in the construction 
of three Polaris submarines, delayed 
from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1960 
by a Bureau of the Budget decision to 
freeze funds appropriated by Congress 
for this specific purpose over and above 
the administration’s request. 

Fourth. Lastly let me refer to some 
of the statements we have heard on sub- 
jects of interest to our American farm- 
ers. Take our rural electrification plank 
as an example. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Latrp] suggested that the Democratic 
platform was in “bad need of facts” 
when it stated that— 

The Democratic Congress has successfully 
fought the efforts of the Republican admin- 
istration to cut off REA loans. 

It— 


The Republican administration— 
has sought to cripple rural electrification. 


We all know that the Republican ad- 
ministration adopted a policy of no new 
starts on hydroelectric dams, and we 
have had none except for those projects 
initiated at Democratic insistence. The 
result has been to cut off a new supply 
of abundant low-cost wholesale power. 
Anyone who looks at the wholesale 
power rate map the co-ops have drawn 
up will see the effects of this policy on 
the power costs which the co-ops must 
pay and pass on to their members. 

We all know that Republican policy 
has deliberately raised interest rates 
and has annually tried to limit severely 
the amount of REA loan funds avail- 
able, despite the fact that these co-ops 
have a perfect record of repaying these 
loans with interest. In the years from 
1953 through 1960, the administration 
requested a total of $1,149.3 million in 
REA electric loan funds. The Demo- 
cratic Congress forced through addi- 
tional appropriations, raising the aggre- 
gate total to $1,815 million. That is 
more than a 33-percent increase forced 
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through by a Democratic Congress—and 
the record shows that it was needed. 

In the meantime the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would have done away with 
the REA if its legislative proposals had 
been accepted, according to Senator 
Georce D. AIken, of Vermont, the senior 
Republican on the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, in a statement reported by 
the UPI on May 22, 1959: 

Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, accused Agriculture Secretary 
Benson today of an attempt to put American 
farmers “still more under the thumb” of 
giant banking and corporate interests. 

AIKEN, senior Republican on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, said he would do all 
he could to block Benson’s proposal to create 
a bank to replace the U.S. Treasury in 
financing of rural electric power and tele- 
phone systems. 

Benson made the proposal in a speech at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, last night. 

AITKEN, in a Senate speech, said.the Ben- 
son plan was an attempt to do away with 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
Mon; :*:*.* 

AIKEN said Benson’s proposed bank would 
force possibly one-third of the REA co- 
operatives to give up the ghost and sell out 
to the utility interests. 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on at length, 
but I prefer to close. I know that sev- 
eral of my colleagues have things to say. 
Let me add just this: 

Today is August 31 and there are 
only 69 days left until the election. The 
Democratic platform attempted to ad- 
dress itself to the real questions which 
face the American people. They are not 
questions that invite further displays of 
politics as usual. They invite serious, 
constructive debate. They are questions 
like these: 

How can we build defense forces of 
sufficient strength and flexibility to deter 
aggressions of all sorts, large or small? 

How can we at the same time elevate 
arms control to a new position of equal 
priority so that an arms race will not 
once more lead to unlimited catastrophe? 

How can we speed up our national 
rate of economic growth on which our 
policies both at home and abroad so di- 
rectly depend? 

How can we provide that delicate bal- 
ance of national and local leadership 
which will enable us to move ahead effec- 
tively in the great moral effort to assure 
equal right to all Americans? 

The themes of our two platforms this 
year are both_addressed to these goals. 
Most Americans are, I hope, ready to 
enlist in the cause of building a better 
America not a more bitter one. Likewise 
we are all, I hope, dedicated to the im- 
plementation of the rights of man. 

If this is indeed a critical election, as 
I think both parties agree, I earnestly 
hope that it can be conducted from now 
on in a manner befitting the solemnity 
and importance of the hour. I can think 
of no better note on which to conclude 
these remarks, which will’ be my last 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the architects of Operation Verac- 
ity who have made a strong point of the 
fact that the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Bowes], chairman of platform 
committee of the Democratic Party could 
not be here during their exercises, will 
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take the trouble to read his remarks. I 
have seen them. It is unfortunate that 
he cannot be with us here this evening, 
but I hope that they will read that state- 
ment, because I think they will find 
many of the answers they have raised. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentile- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Revss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsxr] for 
the leadership he is showing here this 
evening on the reexamination of Opera- 
tion Veracity. I am not sure I know 
what Operation Veracity proves, but it 
does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that it 
proves conclusively one thing, and that 
is that its authors and architects just 
have not learned to read the footnotes. 
Take one of the big issues which Opera- 
tion Veracity purports to make. In the 
Democratic platform it is set forth, and 
I think it is a modest and true state- 
ment, and I quote: “Republican failure 
in the economic field has been virtually 
complete.” 

Now, Operation Veracity attempted to 
answer that Democratic platform plank 
by pointing out—and here I quote from 
Operation Veracity—that “Financial as- 
sets of individuals increased more than 
2% times from $373 billion at the end of 
1952 to $956 billion at the end of 1959.” 
Well, to accept this naked statement 
sounds indeed as if the Republican Party 
had done wonders during the last 8 years. 
However, what Operation Veracity did 
not include was the footnote to that 
statistical statement in the President’s 
Economic Report of January 1960, which 
footnote says: “Data prior to 1954 do 
not include individual holdings of corpo- 
rate securities and therefore are not 
comparable with subsequent data.” 

So, Operation Veracity was comparing 
applies and oranges and this particular 
assertion becomes quite meaningless. It 
is too bad that the authors just did not 
look at the footnotes. It is too bad, too, 
that they do not look at the subborn 
facts of our economic life; the fact that 
there are today in this country more than 
4 million unemployed; that is, more than 
5 percent of our American labor force; 
that today nearly 8 million family units 
are living on less than $2,000 a unit per 
year; that farm income continues to de- 
cline and has decreased 23 percent under 
the Republican administration. 

That steel production—— 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
for a moment, the gentleman should be 
extremely careful in reciting these indis- 
putable facts because during the debate 
on Operation Veracity, whenever those of 
us on this side cited those very tragic 
statistics, we were immediately tagged 
“prophets of doom and gloom.” The 
Republican Party has never wanted to 
face up to the facts. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. This is a charge 
hurled at all of us on the floor of this 
House and elsewhere who have chosen to 
inform the American people of some of 
the problems facing us in the economic 
sphere and to make constructive sugges- 
tions for meeting them. 

I think the problems of this country in 
the economic field will not be solved by 
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sweeping them forever under the sofa. 
They must be examined. Constructive 
solutions must be proposed. That is 
precisely what the Democratic platform 
does. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity granted me by the gentleman 
from Illinois to participate in this dis- 
cussion. I would commend to all who 
choose to read in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the debate going on by the ad- 
herents of the Democratic and Republi- 
can platforms the particular point I 
made, that it would be a good thing for 
the authors of Operation Veracity to 
read the footnotes in the President’s own 
economic reports. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am sure all fair- 
minded Americans will be grateful to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin for his con- 
tribution this evening. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I should like 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, my colleague on the Atomic 
Energy Committee, Mr. Price. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to compliment and congratulate my 
colleague from Illinois for the service he 
is rendering in making this presentation 
possible here tonight. We have consid- 
erable time while we are waiting for the 
final conclusion of this session of Con- 
gress and this is a good way to spend it, 
to set the record straight: 

I have had the opportunity to be on 
the floor through much of Operation 
Veracity. During yesterday’s session I, 
through the kindness of the Member on 
the other side who handled that debate, 
the gentleman from Arizona ([Mr. 
RHODES] was able to get into part of it. 
I attempted to reply to some of the ques- 
tions asked by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bass]. But I was then 
at some little disadvantage because I had 
had no previous warning of what the 
substance of his statement would be. He 
asked many questions in his prepared 
presentation. I was able, even without 
advance warning, to supply him answers 
to many of his questions. 

He asked, for instance, if anyone could 
name anyone in high position in the 
Republican administration who made 
any assertions as to the position of the 
United States versus the Soviet Union in 
the space program, Offhand I was able 
to give him the names of two high ad- 
ministration. officials who subsequently 
resigned because of disagreements, and 
because of their feeling that budgetary 
restrictions had placed us at a disadvan- 
tage in our space and military programs. 

In the meantime I have been able to 
search through various publications, 
through some congressional hearings, 
and I have come up with a number of 
names of people high in the Republican 
Party who have been disturbed at the 
inadequacy of the administration’s pro- 
gram of research and development, both 
in the space program and in our military 
program. 

For the edification of those who par- 
ticipated in Operation Veracity I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point my 
full compilation in reply to the questions 
asked by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bass] and others who 
participated, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 


jection, 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Tue Greatest Desate: Is THE UNITED STATES 
Becoming A “SECOND Best” MucrraRy 
PowER? 
Background 


For the first time in the proud history of 
our country, responsible military and civilian 
leaders are soun solemn and repeated 
warnings that a hostile foreign nation may 
soon be able to threaten our very national 
survival, while we lack sufficient retaliatory 
power effectively to deter such threats. They 
see the next few years as a time of gravest 
national danger. They call for an all-out 
effort to increase our military strength be- 
fore it is too late. 

At the same time, President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon and our top official 
military authorities are giving flat assur- 
ances that our military strength is adequate 
to any challenge; that there is no serious 
threat to continued peace and prosperity; 
that no special or additional effort is called 
for. 

This difference in view certainly involves 
the ‘highest stakes of any question which 
has ever divided our Nation’s leaders. Even 
the grave issues at stake in the Civil War 


‘or in World Wars I and II did not involve 


possible threats to the basic survival of our 
country. 

With this “greatest debate” resounding 
daily in newspapers, magazines, books, and 
speeches, most ordinary Americans are un+- 
derstandably concerned and confused. We 
are in much the position of a man in the 
prime of life listening with increasing horror 
while two groups of doctors hotly discuss 
whether or not he has a serious disease 
which is likely to be fatal unless he quickly 
and drastically changes his current pleasant 
way of living. There is every urge to be- 


lieve the hearty cheerful doctors who say - 


he’s in good shape, and to dismiss as alarm- 
ists the other group of doctors who diagnose 
a@ serious ailment. But what if the cheerful 
doctors are wrong? What if their optimism 
is simply based on professional unwillingness 
to admit their earlier treatment has been 
inadequate? What if he finally finds out 
that the more pessimistic diagnosis was 
right—only when it is too late to begin the 
necessary corrective action? Isn't it better 
to err on the side of caution in such a case? 


I, 18 THERE A MISSILE GAP? 
A. Background facts 


The latest, most powerful, and dangerous 
weapon of warfare is the ballistic missile 
with a nuclear warhead. This missile is 
being made today by the United States and 
by the Soviet Union in two types, the inter- 
continental (ICBM) with a range of more 
than 5,500 miles and the intermediate 
range (IRBM) which can travel more than 
1,200 miles. 

The United States at present has one type 
of ICBM—the Atlas—in operational posi- 
tion. Our total current operational force is 
reliably reported to be “less than a hand- 
ful” and these are in exposed bases, In the 
IRBM range, our total current operational 
force consists of a few dozen Thor missiles 
in the United Kingdom. By the end of 1960 
the United States hopes to have two nu- 
clear submarines armed with Polaris mis- 
siles in operation, with others following in 
1961 and 1962. The Minuteman, a “second 
generation” solidfueled ICBM to operate 
from hardened bases, is in advanced stages 
of research and development, 

It is uniformly agreed that the Soviet 
Union currently has more powerful rocket 
engines at its disposal than does the United 
States. The number-of Soviet ICBM’s cur- 
rently in operational position is believed to 
be at least three times as many as the 
United States has and this disproportion is 





B. The oficial view 


President Eisenhower: “There has been no 
place that I can see where there has been 
any possibility of gaps occurring” (Aug. 27, 
1958). 

“Today the so-called missile gap is being 
rapidly filled” (Oct. 20, 1958). 

“We are rapidly filling the gap that ex- 
isted; and in seme ways I think that our 
scientists have already achieved what we 
would call even more than equality, particu- 
larly in types and kinds, even if not in 
numbers” (Oct. 21, 1958). 

“The so-called missile gap of 6 years ago 
is speedily being filled” (Oct. 22, 1958). 

“Our military missile program, going for- 
ward so successfully, does not suffer from 
our present lack of very large rocket en- 
gines, which are se necessary in distant 
space exploration. I am assured by experts 
that the thrust of our present missiles is 
fully adequate for defense requirements” 
(Jan. 20, 1960). / 

Cc. Other views 


‘Former Secretary of Defense, Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy, after public challenge from Senator 
SYMINcTON, reluctantly conceded in a public 
news conference early in 1959 that the So- 
viet ICBM’s lead in ICBM’s would grow to 
a 3-to-1 advantage in a few years compared 
to the U.S. position. 

Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
in testimony before a House subcommittee 
on January 13, 1960, admitted that a small 
missile gap will exist during the next 3 years, 
having also testified that his predecessor had 
announced the 3-to-1 ratio. 

Senator TuHruston Morton, Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee: “We 
are behind in missiles—let’s face it. We 


didn’t do the research when we should 


have—but forget that—it’s on the conscience 
of the American peeple. I guess, I for one, 
didn’t get up and make a speech when I 
should have, and did not vote for an appro- 
priation when I should have” (Feb. 16, 1960). 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, former Chief of 
the Army’s Research and Development: “We 
are now entering a missile-lag period in 
which the Soviets will have a steadily in- 
creasing ICBM striking capability which we 
will be unable to match for several years. 
We are in mortal danger and the missile lag 
portends trouble of a serious nature” (Au- 
gust 1958). 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army: “We are now threatened 
with a missile gap that leaves us in a posi- 
tion of potentially grave danger” (Nov. 24, 
1959). 

“Having a well-developed skepticism to- 
ward information tending to inflate the 
strength of an enemy, I have been slow to 
accept the reality and the significance of 
the so-called missile gap. Reluctantly, I 
have concluded that there is indeed such 
&® gap, which, in combination with other 
factors, has a most significant bearing upon 
our military security” (“The Uncertain 
Trumpet,” 1959). 

The New York Times: “The Soviet Union 
will have at least 150 ICBM’s in operational 
readiness in 1961, according to the latest 
intelligence estimates of the United States. 
If the estimates are correct, the Soviet Union 
will have at least a 3-to-1 superiority over 
the United States in intercontinental mis- 
siles. In the coming year, the United States 
will have fewer than 50 ICBM’s ready to fire” 
(Feb. 2, 1960). 

Walter Lippmann: “The controversy about 
defense arises from the fact, which nobody 
denies, that the Soviet Union is several years 
ahead of us in the production of missiles and 
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Union has gotten its research and develop- 


Soviet Union is allocating to it all the re- 
sources that it requires, the gap is 
coming narrower, it is becoming wider. Not 
only did they have a head start but they are 
now —— faster” (Feb. 2, 1960). 

Des Moines 


us in this area of accomplishment (ICBM’s 
and powerful rocket engines). It is this 
lead or advantage that weakens the claims 
of confidence and superiority President Ei- 
senhower makes for the immediate present. 
It gives strength to the critics of the ad- 
ministration’s defense so far as to 
what the future may hold” (Feb. 4, 1960). 
Senator SruarT SrmMincTon, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, has led the Demo- 
crats in emphasizing that there is an in- 
creasing and strategically serious missile 
gap. He has said: “The facts are that a 
very substantial missile gap does exist 
and the administration apparently (will 
permit it to) increase” (Jan. 27, 1960). 


Il. IS THERE AN OVERALL: DETERRENT GAP? 
A. Background facts 


The overall defensive strength of the 
United States and our ability to deter ag- 
gression clearly depend on our total military 
power relative to that of the Soviet Union, 
rather than on relative strength in any one 

of weapon, even one as important as 
ballistic missiles. 

Current discussion in this area reflects 
general agreement that as of now the United 
States disposes of military power which is 


’ extremely strong, probably more or less on a 


par with that of the Soviet Union, and 
probably adequate to inflict unacceptable 
retaliatory damage on any enemy who might 
attempt major aggression. 

The areas of disagreement are whether 
our current retaliatory strength is danger- 
ously exposed and whether, given present 
relative rates of increase in overall strength, 
the United States may not in the next few 
years be confronted with a preponderance 
of Soviet military power which changes the 
present strategic balance in a manner which 
could endanger our national survival. 


B. The official view 


“The President was asked whether he 
might not be at a disadvantage in talks 
with Premier Khrushchev because of the 
prospects that the United States would be 
second best in the missile field. President 
Eisenhower replied that he would enter the 
negotiations with ‘no feeling of inferiority’ 
and that he was not ‘a little bit frightened’ 
or in the ‘slightest degree disturbed’.” (New 
York Times, Jan. 14, 1960.) 

“We have created a great deterrent 
strength—so powerful as to command and 
to justify the respect of knowledgeable and 
unbiased observers here at home and 
abroad” (Feb. 21, 1960). 

Vice President Nixon: “There is no part 
of our record of which we are more proud 
than in the area of national secu- 
rity. * * * It is time to quit selling Amer- 
ica short. We are not a second-rate coun- 
try, with a second-rate military strength 
and a second-rate economy. * * * .No ag- 
gressor in the world today can knock out 
the deterrent striking power of the. United 
States and its allies. This is the case today 
and it will continue to be so in the future” 
(Jan. 27, 1960). 

“Engaging in a numbers game in which 
we compare the numbers of missiles, air- 
planes, submarines, or carriers we have with 
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those possessed by our potential opponent is 
@ completely fallacious method of determin- 
ing whether we have the strength we need” 
(Feb. 8, 1960) . 

of Defense Gates: “The impres- 
sion that the Soviet Union has outdistanced 
[us] * * * is not supported by the facts. 
There is no deterrent gap. * * * It is the 
conclusion of those who have analyzed the 
matter that even a surprise attack by all the 
missiles the Soviets could muster would not 
suffice to destroy enough of our retaliatory 


. strike forces to enable (the enemy) to make 


a rational decision to attack” (Jan. 13, 1960). 

Dudley C. Sharp, Secretary of the Air 
Force: “We are producing as many missiles 
as we think we need for a sensibly balanced 
program. * * * There is no overall deter- 
rent gap” (Jan. 24, 1960). 

Gen. Nathan Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “I do not believe any 
nation today or in the foreseeable future has 
the military power to destroy us or to attack 
us without receiving unacceptable destruc- 
tion in return” (Feb. 9, 1960). 

Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, U.S. Army Chief of 
Staff: “Assuming that we carry out military 
progress at the present rate, we will have 
the capability of deterring general or limited 
war for the next 2 or 3 years” (Feb. 4, 1960). 


C. Other views 


Gen. Thomas S. Power, head of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command: “With only some 300 
ballistic missiles (half ICBM and half IRBM) 
the Soviets could virtually wipe out our 
entire nuclear strike capability within 30 
minutes” (Feb. 2, 1960). 

(Nore.—The President the following day 
spoke of this as a “parochial viewpoint.”) 

Joseph Alsop, well-known columnist (com- 
menting on an earlier speech’ of General 
Power's in which his estimate of 150 ICBM’s 
as the Soviet requirement appeared): “The 
number is not large. It is, for example, only 
10 months of the production capacity of our 
own Atlas ICBM plant, if the Atlas produc- 
tion line were working on a three-shift basis 
instead of a business-as-usual basis” (Jan. 
26, 1960). 

“How can anyone be so sure that Nikita S. 
Ehrushchev was lying in late 1958 when he 
stated that Soviet ICBM’s were already ‘in 
serial production’? How prove that he was 
deliberately misleading, more recently, when 
he seemed to say that a single Soviet factory 
had turned out 250 ICBM’s last year? If he 
was telling the truth, Khrushchev must now 
have at least 150 operational ICBM’s” (Jan. 
28, 1960). 

Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, former chief of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command: “I do 
not think the United States is in a defense- 
less situation today (but) if we do not change 
our approach to things, the future is going 
to be worse 5 years from now” (Feb. 18, 1960). 

The Gaither report (a study made by lead- 
ing experts in 1957}: “It portrays a United 
States in the gravest danger in its history. 
It pictures the Nation moving in frightening 
course to the status of a second-class power. 
It shows an America exposed to an almost 
immediate threat from the missile bristling 
Soviet Union. It finds America’s long-term 
prospects one of cataclysmic peril” (reported 
in Washington Post, Dec. 1957). 

The Rockefeller Bros. Fund, Inc., a report: 
“The possibility cannot be ruled out that 
the Soviet leadership, if it secures a clear 
superiority in the arms race, will use this 
advantage to blackmail or to attack its major 
opponent without warning. That possibility 
must at all costs be forestalled. * * * Un- 
der present conditions, and for as long as 
necessary, the strength of the Western de- 
terrent must be maintained, with clear 
realization that this cannot be done easily 
or once and for all. * * * The underlying 
basic Soviet danger (of expanding Com- 
munist power and isolation of the United 
States) has not been as well understood in 
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the United States as it should be. Cer- 
tainly the situation will not be changed by 
a@ lull in the crises which have served to keep 
the United States awake” (December 1957). 
Mr. Khrushchev “reiterated that the So- 
viet Union was the ‘most powerful country 
in the world from the military standpoint’ ” 
{New York Times, Mar. 2, 1960). 
Ill. IS THERE A LAG IN SPACE EXPLORATION? 
A. Background facts 


The Soviet Union startled and impressed 
the world when it successfully orbited the 
first earth satellite in 1957. The Soviets 
have continued to score important firsts in 
this challenging area. The United States 
also has made some important advances in 
this field, despite some disappointing fail- 
ures. 

Two Soviet achievements in space explo- 
ration in 1959 served to focus further public 
attention on the status of the U.S. program. 
The Russians sent a rocket to the moon; 
another rocket enabled them to photograph 
the far side. These dramatic successes 
brought a critical examination of American 
efforts. 

The superior thrust of Soviet rockets— 
600,000 to 800,000 pounds against the 
350,000-pound thrust of our Atlas ICBM— 
is considered the principal reason for the 
Soviet space lead. Our Saturn rocket will 
have a 1%-million-pound thrust, but 2-or 
3 years will elapse before this rocket be- 
comes operational. 

B. The official view 

President Eisenhower (speaking with re- 
gard to the Soviet Union’s launching of 
Sputnik I in October 1957): “It does not 
raise my apprehensions, not one iota. 

“Now, for the life of me, I cannot see any 
reason why we should be using or misusing 
military talent to explore the moon” (No- 
vember 1959). 

C. Other views 

General Medaris: “Unfortunately we al- 
ready are second-rate in space. No one will 
even argue that point any more” (Missiles 
and Rockets magazine, Feb. 1, 1960). 


(Note: In the same issue General Medaris - 


described President Eisenhower’s contention 
that the Armed Forces have no business in 
exploring space as utter nonsense.) 

Ernest Stuhlinger, director of the Army 
Research Projects Laboratory at Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala.: “We are in a mea- 
ger second place, everywhere in space” (Feb. 
3, 1960). 

Clarke Newlon, executive editor of Mis- 
siles & Rockets: “There is an almost uni- 
versal feeling * * * that the Nation’s space 
program is at present on dead center; that 
the present administration fails to recognize 
its importance; that we have no real space 
plan; that no significant action will be taken 
until we have a new head of Government” 
(Dec, 14, 1959). 

Walter Lippmann: “The deep weakness in 
the administration’s position is not that we 
cannot deter the Soviet Union in 1963. It is 
that in the general field of rockets and the 
exploration of space we are not even holding 
our own. We are falling behind” (Jan. 28, 
1960). 

The Atlanta Constitution: “President Ei- 
senhower’s assurances that all’s well with 
U.S. missiles and space program, and his 
rebuke to generals and others who say it’s 
not so, add more uncertainty to the already 
confused public mind” (Feb. 4, 1960). 

“Dr. Wernher von Braun said today that 
the United States would not overtake the 
Soviet Union in the space race for several 
years “despite the accelerated development 
of superthrust rockets” (reported in New 
York Times, Feb. 2, 1960). 

New York Herald Tribune: “The US. space 
effort is still hamstrung by inadequate fi- 
nancing, by divided authority, by lack of 
a clear affirmation of national purpose. 
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* * * We are second, and not even second 
among equals; we still are getting there— 
into space—latest with the leastest” (Jan. 
6, 1960). 

Aviation Week: “Each step in the un- 
broken chain of Soviet space pioneering 
achievements has indicated that their lead 
in this fleld is increasing with the passing 
of time. Despite all of the official drum 
beating from the White House, Pentagon, 
and National Aeronautics and Space Admin. 
istration aimed at convincing the American 
people that we are catching up with the 
Soviets, the sad record of achievements indi- 
cates we are still losing ground” (Nov. 2, 
1959). 

IV. HAS THE U.S. SUFFERED A SIGNIFICANT LOSS 
OF WORLD PRESTIGE AS A RESULT OF RECENT 
SPACE AND MISSILE DEVELOPMENTS? 

A. Background facts 


The dramatic Soviet achievements in de- 
veloping missiles and in exploring space 
during the past 24% years have been ac- 
claimed throughout the world. Our own 
progress in these fields, while substantial, 
suffers by comparison. 

The Russians have pressed to the full the 
propaganda advantages which have accrued. 
Many people believe that their successes 
have damaged U.S, prestige. 

B. The official view 


President Eisenhower was asked a ques- 
tion about catching up with Russia in the 
field of exploration “in view of the inter- 
national prestige at stake.” Replying to the 
specific question whether he did not feel it 
was at stake he said: “Not particularly, no” 
(Jan. 26, 1960). 

C. Other views 


George V. Allen, Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency: “The achievement of 
placing in orbit the first earth satellite in- 
creased the prestige of the Soviet Union tre- 
mendously, and produced a corresponding 
loss of US. prestige, due primarily to the 
contrast” (Jan. 22, 1960). 

Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times mili- 
tary analyst: “The Russians got to the moon 
first; they preceded us into solar space; they 
put the first living thing in orbit, and hence, 
in the area of international psychology and 
politics they are far ahead in the establish- 
ment of prestige. * * * The global dam- 
age * * * done to the US. prestige is incal- 
culable, but there is no denying it has been 
immense” (Jan. 17, 1960). 

The Milwaukee Journal: “The men dele- 
gated to keep tabs on the Nation’s oversea 
prestige says it is suffering because of a na- 
tional lag in space exploration. The Presi- 
dent blandly says that our prestige isn’t at 
stake at all. To say the least, this makes 
for confusion. To say the most, it appears 
that President Eisenhower is not’ much wor- 
ried about whether the Nation is second best 
in the space age (Feb. 1, 1960). 

The Washington Post (dispatch from Leip- 
zig, East Germany): “Important is a subsur- 
face change that has been caused by the shift 
in the world balance of power since the first 
Soviet sputnik, 244 years ago. The idea 
seems to be gaining ground among the East 
Germans that the Soviet Union rather than 
the West may represent the wave of the fu- 
ture whether one likes it or not. This has 
produced a certain inclination to make one’s 
personal peace with the Communists” (Mar. 
1, 1960). 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, science ad- 
viser to the President: “I need not discourse 
on the scientific and technological contest 
with the Soviet Union which today involves 
our national prestige, and tomorrow, per- 
haps, our very survival” (Feb. 13, 1960). 

V. ARE WE PROPERLY USING OUR INTELLIGENCE 
ESTIMATES? 


A. Background facts 


The key factor in determining the 
adequacy or inadequacy of our defense is, of 
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course, our strength relative to that of the 
Soviet Union. Our knowledge of Soviet 
strength is estimated on the basis of care- 
fully compiled and analyzed intelligence in- 


formation. Intelligence work two 
major ways of making such estimates: to 
evaluate enemy strength in terms of his 
capabilities—t.e., the most he could do with 


the resources he has; or in terms of his in- 
tentions—t.e., what, onthe basis of all 
known evidence, we believe he will do or has 


done with the resources he has. The first is 
the more conservative basis and has tradi- 
tionally been the primary guideline of U.S. 
intelligence judgments. 

However there has recently been an in- 
dication of a change in U.S, policy toward 
reliance on the second approach, 


B. The official view 


Secretary of Defense Gates: “Figures (of 
Soviet ICBM output) that have been testified 
to in years past * * * were based on Soviet 
capabilities. This present one is an intelli- 
gence estimate of what we believe (the 
Soviet) will probably do, not what (the 
Soviets are) capable of doing” (Jan. 20, 
1960). 

C. Other views 


Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, retired 
(after citing a number of examples of enemy 
change of plans): “So much for intentions, 
or what the opponent probably will do. He 
can change his mind overnight; and no mat- 
ter how solid the information you may have 
today, it can be a trap tom ” (Reporter 
magazine, Feb. 18, 1960). 

Joseph Alsop: “The national intelligence 
estimates may be correct to the last decimal. 
Pray God they are. But they may also be 
wrong by a considerable margin. If the 
estimates of the Soviet ICBM’s are wrong, 
even by a very narrow margin, the error can 
be fatal. Basically, therefore, it is not mere- 
ly foolish, it is really criminal to use the 
national estimates as precision instruments 
which show how little we need to do. Com- 
mon prudence demands insurance against 
error in the ICBM estimate. The national 
interest demands measures, such as the air- 
borne alert, to end the total vulnerability of 
the American deterrent. And sound prac- 
tice demands that the use of mere estimates 
as precision instruments be abandoned and 
condemned, as wholly pernicious and im- 
proper” (Feb. 10, 1960), 

Senator JoHN F. KenNneEpDy: “I think the 
administration, the President, reached his 
judgment in good faith and he’s not going 
to play with the security of the United 
States. But I think it’s extremely difficult to 
make a correct assessment with precision as 
to what a dictatorship is doing. 


“Therefore I should err on the side of 
safety. Men who have the same information 
as the President—Power, Ridgway, Gavin, 
and Taylor—come to the exact opposite con- 
clusion. If we’re moving in a position of 
peril, I would err on the side of caution” 
(Feb. 21, 1960). 


VI.. HAS OUR MILITARY POSITICN BEEN WEAKENED 
BY GIVING PRIORITY TO BUDGET CONSIDERA- 
TIONS? ; 

A. Background facts 


The Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
came into office promising substantial cuts 
in all Government expenditures, including 
defense. “More bang for the buck” was a 
well-publicized campaign slogan. Defense 
expenditures were in fact sharply curtailed— 
from $43.6 billion in fiscal year 1953 to a low 
of $35.5 billion in fiscal year 1955. Such 
expenditures have gradually been increased 
again since 1955, reaching $40.9 billion in 
fiscal year 1960. Meanwhile, however, other 
Government expenditures were increasing 
even more sharply so that defense has rep- 
resented a generally decreasing portion of 
the total Federal budget—from 58.8 percent 
of the total in fiscal year 1953 to 51 per- 











cent in fiscal year 1960. 


any necessary or desirable military expendi- 
tures have been withheld for budgetary rea- 
sons. Yet there is mounting evidence that 
the limits on our defenses have frequently 
been more related to an administration con- 
cept of what the Nation could afford than in 
terms of objective judgments of the defense 


we need, 
B. The official view 


President Eisenhower (at his news confer- 
ence on February 17, 1960) was asked if any 
money had been withheld from any needed 
weapon. The only ne he — in addi- 
tion to stressing the policy of 
was: “I get tired of saying that defense is to 
be made an excuse for wasting dollars. I 
don’t believe we should pay 1 cent for de- 
fense more than we have to.” 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL speaking on 
the status of our national defense: “Certain- 
ly there is no intention on the part of the 
President of the United States or any of the 
Officials in the Pentagon to mislead the citi- 
zens or Members of Congress as to the mili- 
tary strength we have or as to the military 
strength we should have in the future, 
Certainly there is no intent, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States has said with great 
emphasis, to put budget balancing above the 
national security” (Feb. 19, 1960). 

C. Other views 


Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor: “Budget making 
has been allowed to control strategy although 
the defense budget is developed in such a 
way that no one really knows how much 
combat power the United States is getting 
for its dollar. * * * The budget makers have 
become the real strategy makers. Military 
programs needed to implement our policy 
can be made or broken by those who decide 
how to spend the military dollar. Unfor- 
tunately, this decisive power is in the hands 
of men who are not strategists, but rather 
fiscal experts” (Look magazine, Dec. 22, 
1959). 

“We must prepare for personal sacrifice in 
giving up luxuries and paying more taxes. 
* * * Bluntly I am talking about a military 
budget of from $50 to $55 billion a year for 
the next 5 years, instead of today’s $41 bil- 
lion” (Look magazine, Jan. 19, 1960). 

Joseph Alsop (deploring the President’s 
giving expense as a reason for a nuclear test 
ban): “Surely this singular choice of reasons 
for a high policy decision of truly immeasur- 
able import, reveals a mind gripped by one 
idea to the point of total obsession. Surely 
it shows a man driven by a single purpose al- 
most to the point of mania. * * * If you think 
about a nuclear test ban primarily in terms 
of possible budget cuts, how do you think 
about a missile gap? You think about it, 
the answer seems to be, primarily in terms 
of the threat to the budget, and hardiy at 
all in terms of the threat to the United 
States” (Feb. 8, 1960). 

The Raleigh News & Observer: “President 
Eisenhower may be the absolute exception 
but in history the most mistaken men in the 
conduct of nearly every new war have been 
the old soldiers who learned their ways and 
did their fighting in past ones. 

“The changes in war and weapons since 
Eisenhower was in command in World War 
II have come at a greater rate than at any 
other time in the history of human conflict. 
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“Furthermore in his 70th year the Presi- 


ganization to a single weapon for massive re- 
taliation and by jealousies among the three 
service empires. The result today is that 
tthe U.S. forces are not suited to our needs 
and that the United States in the past 6 years 
has fumbled until Khrushchev could say 
confidently: “Now it is clear that the United 
States of America is not the world’s most 
powerful military power’” (Reporter maga- 
gine, Feb. 4, 1960). 

Chalmers M. Roberts: “The problem in 
Washington is one of attitude. It is an at- 
titude which attempts to comfort those at 
thome who are alarmed at the military slip- 
page by talking about ‘balanced forces’ and 
about not competing with the Russians 
‘missile for missile.’ 

“It is an attitude toward the other free 
nations of the world which the United States 
professes t lead in the East-West struggle, 
lan attitude in which budget balancing and 
the sanctity of the dollar appear supreme” 
(The Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1960). 

Hanson W. Baldwin: “Closely circum- 
scribed dollar guidelines have clearly in- 
hibited and slowed this country’s explora- 
tion of space. Moreover, they promise to 
continue to do so, despite our past dis- 
appointments” (the New York Times, Jan. 
17, 1960). 

VII. ARE THESE APPROPRIATE SUBJECTS FOR PUB~ 
LIC DISCUSSION? 
A. Background facts 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
Obviously been embarrassed by the mount- 
ing public concern over in our 
defense program. The President and the 
GOP are particularly sensitive to criticism in 
this area, since major emphasis in the 1952 
and 1956 elections was placed on Elisen- 
hower’s great knowledge and ability in the 
defense field. Once again “peace” has been 
billed as the top campaign appeal of the 
GOP for 1960. 

In this situation the administration has 
sought to silence critics by implying that 
our defense position is not a suitable sub- 
ject for public discussion. Reviving the 
GOP treason charge techniques of 1952 and 
1956, they have even sought to imply that 
such critics are disloyal or guilty of giving 
aid and information to a potential enemy. 

Thoughtful observers have been disturbed 
by this attempt to silence sincere question- 
ing in an area that goes to the very heart 
of public policy. 

B. The official view 


President Eisenhower (exchange in press 
conference) : 

“Question: Sir, there seems to be sort of 
an attitude of kissing off defense adequacy. 
* * * Your Republican leaders seemed to 
think any question of adequacy here is par- 
tisanship. 

““The Present: I’ve spent my life in this 
and I know more about it than almost any- 
body, I think * * * those people that are 
trying to make defense a partisan matter are 
doing a disservice to the United States” 
(Jan. 14, 1960). 

Vice President Nirron: “One of the 
strengths of a free society is that our pol- 
icies are submitted to constant, searching 
criticism by those who disagree with them. 
Criticism can become destructive, however, 
when by emphasizing alleged weaknesses 
and overlooking acknowledged strengths it 
has the effect of making the United States 
appear to be a ‘sitting duck’ to potential 
aggressors” (Feb. 8, 1960). 

Senator Everett M. Dirxsen, Senate GOP 
leader: “The comment on the submarines 
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we have compared to the Soviet Union, the 
number of ships in different categories com- 
pared to the Soviet Union, the discussion of 
bases—I don’t think that these things ought 
to be paraded across the front page” (the 


of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “We have great 
strength, we are a powerful country, and I 
do not think we should downgrade our capa- 
bilities as a nation to the Russians. That is 
what gives me cause for concern—this down- 
grading of our capability. It looks like we 
are going to get licked every day. Iam afraid 
that the public will become frightened some 
day. It sometimes appears to me that there 
is an element in this country that thinks 
‘Gentlemen, we better be Red than be dead.’ 
It is a serious thing” (Jan. 13, 1960). 

Murray Snyder, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (report in Life magazine): “Snyder 
* * * has counseled top Defense officials to 
‘kick the teeth in’ of reporters who dare 
question U.S. defenses and suggested that 
critics of the program are undermining na- 
tional confidence and security” (Feb. 8, 1960). 

C. Other views 


The Washington Post (referring to Dirksen 
comment above): “Such premises seem to us 
fallactious on two counts. The first is the 
notion that the Russians are being treated 
to a lot of information they do not already 
have. If their intelligence is half as good as 
there is reason to think that it is, they have 
@ pretty accurate knoweldge of what the 
United States possesses in military capacity. 

“The second is the implication, connected 
with the above notion, that such knowledge 
should be secreted. It may be important to 
safeguard the details of weapons, but in the 
broad sense a deterrent is only as good as a 
potential adversary believes it to be. Most of 
the criticism of American defenses concerns 
inadequacies 2 or 3 years hence, some of 
which may yet be remedied. If present mili- 
tary power is as great as defense officials say 
that it is, then the administration ought to 
want the Russians to know about it. That 
is the way to prevent miscalculation. 

“Some of the criticism may indeed be 
wrongly based or ill informed. But for ad- 
ministration spokesmen to imply that criti- 
cism of the defense program is therefore 
destructive—or to insinuate as General 
Twining did the other day that there is some- 
thing disloyal in questioning the perform- 
ance—is to assume a degree of sacrosanctity 
and infallibility that Americans have not 
customarily accorded their national leader- 
ship. 

“How, pray tell, are persons who are just as 
sincere in their concern for the country as 
the President is in his to attempt to increase 
the defense effort except through public 
comment and discussion? The attempts to 
stigmatize the exercise of criticism are far 
more frightening than the bogeys of a gar- 
rison state which apologists are so fond of 
invoking” (Feb. 14, 1960). 

Aviation Week magazine: “We respectfully 
disagree with the thesis that public speeches 
and newspaper articles contribute little to 
the progress of the space research program. 
Without the violent public reaction ex- 
pressed through these media after Sputnik I 
and the resultant Soviet space achievements, 
this country would very probably have no 
space program worthy of the name. * * * 
We think that even more public prodding is 
necessary to stir the very top levels of our 
Government into an understanding of the 
basic contribution space research can make 
to humanity and also to the competitive 
problem we face with the Soviet Union in 
this respect” (Nov. 2, 1959). 

UP-TO-DATE POSTSCRIPT 


Newsweek reports as follows: 

The real reason for the long-awaited Cool- 
idge committee report on disarmament was 
hushed up and eventually discarded: It in- 
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sisted there’s a serious missile gap and that 
it’s dangerous for the United States to nego- 
tiate on disarmament while it lags in 
ICBM’s. Ike ordered the report withheld 
from circulation among top Government offi- 
cials (Apr. 11, 1960). 


Mr. PRICE. Then I would like to give 
one or two prominent names of Repub- 
licans who have expressed their worry 
and concern over our position both mil- 
itarily and in other scientific areas. 

Yesterday, when I attempted to 
answer without advance preparation I 
was challenged by my good friend from 
Wyoming as to the date of the state- 
ments made by the men whom I had 
quoted. I will admit that the recollec- 
tions that came to my mind then were 
of dates that were back in 1956 and 
1958, but my whole research in the 
meantime makes it possible for me to- 
night to bring these exceptions to the 
present program up to date. 

For instance, I can give some quota- 
tions from responsible Republican lead- 
ers as late as June of 1960. I should 
like to refer to a statement by Governor 
Rockefeller, who certainly cannot be 
classified as a Democratic critic of the 
present administration. But Governor 
Rockefeller stated that “The forces for 
limited war are inadequate.” He then 
went on to recommend the immediate 
expenditure of additional money to cor- 
rect that situation. That does not refer 
to any particular scientific program, but 
I think it is essential that in keeping up 
the military strength of this country 
we give some serious thought to the 
forces for the conduct of limited war. 

I should like to go back a little further 
in the Rockefeller opinions on this, to 
the Rockefeller report in 1958, which 
stated: 

There is grave reason for concern with 
respect to the workings of the budgetary 
processes. 


This is one of the challenges thrown 
out by the speakers in the Operation 
Veracity, that we were challenged to 
show where any budgetary considera- 
tions had interfered. with our space or 
military programs. This is a direct ref- 
erence to a budgetary restriction, and a 
reference to the concern that people 
who are interested in our national se- 
curity have over budgetary considera- 
tions when it comes to adequate prepa- 
rations in this field. This is the Rocke- 
feller report from which I am quoting. 

The report then refers to reductions 
which have taken place since the Korean 
war in our expenditures for the Armed 
Forces. The report refers specifically to 
the effect on the Air Force and the 
Army. In making such references, it 
stated: 

The result has been serious imbalance in 
our military preparedness. Recent budget- 
ary ceilings could be maintained only by a 
reduction of forces in all services and proe- 
esses which has been slowly going on for 
the past 3 years. The budgetary squeeze 
affected not only force levels, it also slowed 
down our research effort in many fields 
causing us to lose ground to the USSR. 
Recent military expenditures are therefore 
insufficient to maintain even our current 
force level, and events have made clear the 
inadequacy of these levels. 


The above expressions were in an in- 
troduction to the chapter entitled 
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“Budget for National Security.” 
must be emphasized these are not Demo- 
cratic criticisms. ‘These are criticisms 
from the Rockefeller report. 

Robert C. Sprague, who introduced 
himself as a conservative Republican, 


It 


and who was the chairman of the 
Gaither Committee, which prepared its 
report at the request of the President 
and for the President on the status of 
our national defense, testified before the 
Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations on February 24, 
1960, not 1954, not 1956, nor 1958, but 
February 24, 1960. 

He said that he considered our present 
military program inadequate to the 
needs, and also that he considered the 
deficiencies a threat to our survival, and 
also that he thought there ought to be 
a higher ratio between defense expendi- 
turés and gross national product than 
now obtains. 

These were people actually outside the 
Government. Perhaps Rockefeller at 
the time he made the statement in 1960 
was in the State government, but he was 
a high spokesman for the Republican 
Party, and he had served in official 
capacities in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

But with reference to the point that 
they have made that no spokesman of 
the administration has said that, I just 
want to refer to Secretary of the Army 
Brucker who testified before the Sen- 
ate Defense Appropriation Subcommittee 
in May 1960, to the effect that the Army 
had recommended and specified addi- 
tional requirements were needed for 
modernization of the Army and an air 
lift for the Army, but that such recom- 
mendation had been cut back by the 
Department of Defense and by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

He went on to say “the decision was 
made adversely to us,” meaning the 
‘ Department of the Army. 

I could go through congressional 
hearings and bring out name after name 
of people high in the administration 
who have been critical of the effort put 
forth and the restrictions put upon the 
efforts made when it comes to national 
preparedness, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let this moment pass without con- 
gratulating the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price] for his pro- 
found contribution in his work on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Next month we in the State of Illinois 
are going to have the great honor of 
seeing the first large privately developed 
electric powerplant powered by atomic 
energy opened to serve that vast area. 
The Dresden powerplant is to be 
opened. It was built by the Common- 
wealth Edison Co, You know men seek- 
ing public office frequently play foot- 
loose and fancy free with slogans, and 
they like to brand a lot of us Democrats 
as Socialists and various other things 
every time we try to do something. Yet, 
if it had not been for the determined 
efforts of the gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. Price] and his great and sincere 
and dedicated contribution on the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee and his great 
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assistance to private enterprise to see 
that private enterprise developed this 
great atomic power for private use, this 
plant would not be opening next 
I think not only in the Midwest, not* 
only the people in Illinois and not only 
the people of Chicago, but, yes, the peo- 
ple of America and the world certainly 
can be proud that we have a man like 
Mr. Price on this committee who has 
helped to guide research in this atomic 
energy field so that today, contrary to 
the frequént accusations we hear from 
our colleagues, private enterprise is 
benefiting from that research which has 
been paid for through the Government 
and the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. KING of Utah. ifr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested a few moments from the 
time of the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois so that I could ask a specific 
question of my friends on the other side 
of the aisle. 

First, I would like to give some back- 
ground for my question, dealing with the 
general subject of space, in view of the 
fact that Iam a member of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, and 
that. this subject is close and dear to 
my heart. Yesterday, the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bass] took the well of the House and 
spent'some 20 or 25 minutes, as I recall, 
putting over the point in most emphatic 
terms that the Republican Party had 
responded to the challenge of the space 
age, that the Republican Party was well 
aware of the gravity of the situation; 
that they had done all that was possible 
and that very commendable progress was 
being made in the field of space activ- 
ities. This statement, of course, was 
challenged by many of us on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. 

Last April the distinguished chairman 
of the Republican congressional cam- 
paign committee, Mr. MILLER, appeared 
in Salt Lake City at the Republican or- 
ganizing convention. 

As the keynoter of that convention, 
in refering to me, he stated that the 
Congressman from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Utah was a Congress- 
man who in effect had been downgraded, 
and who was a Congressman with littie 
responsibility in Congress. As evidence 
of that fact he recited my membership 
on the Space Committee. 

I call attention to the fact incidentally 
that membership on the committee in- 
cludes such distinguished men as the 
present majority leader, the distin- 
guished JoHN McCormack, and by the 
former Speaker of the House and former 
minority leader, JosEPH MARTIN. 

The question I should like to ask Mr. 
MILLER, and may I say incidentally that 
he was on the floor a few minutes ago. 
I saw him leave. So in order to be fair 
I shall indicate here my intention. I 
shall write him a letter.tomorrow morn- 
ing and I shall send him an excerpt of 
what I am here stating and shall ask 
him in the letter to make a reply either 
in the Recorp or to me personally. 

So I want this to be perfectly fair. The 
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man, that he is anpolinted « member af 
the Space Committee? 

If his answer is “Yes,” 
make the statement, then, Mr. Speaker, 
that in itself is evidence of the allega- 
tions contained in the Democratic plat- 
form: namely, that the Republican 
Party has not fully appreciated the 
gravity, and the magnitude of the space 
challenge. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
from those very words we have author- 
itative confirmation of our allegation 
that the Republicans have neither un- 
derstood this problem nor taken ade- 
quate steps to solve it. 

If his answer should be that he did 
not make the statement, then, of course, 
I shall immediately ask that the newspa- 
pers that reported this particular article 
make a public retraction. 

I think the public is entitled to know 
whether or not the Republican Party 
feels that the work of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics is an unim- 
portant work and that the members who 
serve on that committee are doing un- 
important work for their country. We 
are entitled to know the answer to that 
question. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, in 1959, 
there came before the House of Repre- 
sentatives the authorization bill for the 
NASA fiscal 1960 budget. This bill called 
for the authorization of $485 million to 
finance the activities of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
for fiscal 1960. This was the adminis- 
tration’s own bill. It contained the ad- 
ministration’s own figure, and a modest 
figure, I might say. This bill was sub- 
mitted by the administration to this 
committee with the request that it be 
endorsed by the committee. The com- 
mittee approved the bill, as I recall, 
unanimously. It was reported out to the 
floor of the House. If my memory serves 
me correctly, and I think I am correct, 
the Record will show that when it came 
up for a vote there were approximately 
90 Republicans who voted against the 
bill. That represented the great ma- 
jority of the Republicans who cast a vote. 
The record will also show that a majority 
of the Democrats voted for the bill. So 
here, Mr. Speaker, you have the anom- 
alous situation of the administration’s 
own bill, with its own figure, $485 mil- 
lion, as I recall, to finance our space ef- 
fort, coming before us, and being turned 
down by those who should have been its 
stanchest supporters. 

I might say that if there had been 10 
more votes against that particular bill 
it would have failed, and our entire 
space program would have stood in seri- 
ous jeopardy of failure, and might even 
have failed altogether. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, this is serious. 
It indicates one of two things: either the 
Republican Members of this great body 
felt that the Democrats were sure 
pass the bill, and therefore saw this 
their opportunity to get in a few econ- 
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seriousness of this situation. 
the latter interpretation on 
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we must assume that they had no com- 
prehension at all of the seriousness of 
the space challenge. I leave it up to 
them to choose which horn of the 
dilemma they want to impale themselves 
on. But to me, Mr. Speaker, this is elo- 
quent testimony in confirmation of what 
the Democrats have been saying all 
along, the the Republicans have been 
slow to rise to this new challenge of the 
space age. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINEKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. All I wanted to do was 
to direct a question to the gentleman 
from Utah {Mr. Kine], who has just 
been speaking. He mentioned the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 
Mr. MILuer is not in the room, and has 
not been all the time the gentleman 
spoke. I have not seen him for some 
time . 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Utah (Mr. Krnc] this question: Since 
he knew he was going to mention Mr. 
Mritter, the Congressman from New 
York, did the gentleman notify him you 
were going to direct a question at him 
before you directed the question? 

Mr. KING of Utah. In answer to the 
gentleman, may I say I did ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the present occu- 
pant of the well, whether he would yield 
to me and I asked him at a time Mr. 
MILLER was on the floor. By the time 
I got the floor, Mr. MILuerR had slipped 
out. 

Mr. BRAY. The gentleman does not 
answer the question. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
fuse to yield further. I think the gen- 
tleman from Utah answered the ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pucinsk1] 
will continue. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I must 
confess when I requested this time to 
make my remarks this evening I did not 
realize that an analysis of the Repub- 
licans’ Operation Veracity by my col- 
leagues on this side would develop into a 
Democratic antideception depth charge 
that would bring all of our colleagues on 
this side of the floor to the rescue. 

I think we have certainly brought to 
light many more things that have been 
said in the last 2 days in this Operation 
Veracity. I should also like to point 
out that during the last few days while 
many of us sat here listening to Op- 
eration Veracity, on any number of oc- 
casions we asked the managers of the 
time to yield to us, but for reasons known 
best to themselves they declined. 

We on this side did not make a point 
of order that a quorum was not present 
in indignation when you gentlemen 
would not yield. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Utah, who was addressing the Houbte at 
the time of the quorum call. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, just 
before the quorum call I was in the 
process of asking a question of the gen- 
tleman on the other side, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mrmurr]. I re- 
gretted the gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. Mrtter] was not in the room 
at the time. He had been prior thereto. 
Now that he is in thhe Chamber I should 
like to repeat my question to establish 
this point for the record. 

By way of brief preface, may I say 
that on yesterday the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Bass] 
spent considerable time in pointing out 
to the House that the Republican Party 
was well aware of the seriousness of the 
space challenge, that it understood the 
gravity of the situation before it, and 
that it had done everything possible to 
meet this challenge, and that progress in 
the field of space was satisfactory in 
every respect. 

Last April, as I recall it, at the Re- 
publican organizing convention in Salt 
Lake City, the honorable gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER] was the 
keynote speaker. He is reported in both 
Salt Lake City daily newspapers as hav- 
ing said that the Congressman from the 
Utah Second Congressional District, 
namely myself, had very little influence 
in the House of Representatives, and 
that as evidence of that fact he had 
been appointed a member of the newly 
formed Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from New York whether that 
statement was made by him? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York to reply. 
I just want to remind him that the last 
time I did this we got a quorum call. I 
now yield to the gentleman from New 
York. . 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding tome. I may 
say that if I had known the gentleman 
from Utah was going to pose this ques- 
tion, if he had called me at any time dur- 
ing the day and told me he anticipated 
making this statement, I certainly would 
have been present. 

I will say that I recollect very vividly 
keynoting the convention in Utah to 
which he refers. I am certain that I 
made no comment concerning the gen- 
tleman from Utah in the course of my 
prepared remarks. I did have a press 
conference and I think perhaps I was 
asked the question as to the position of 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kine] on 
our Committee on Space. I would like to 
assert at this time we do indeed stress 
this area, it-is a very important one. 
We are having a conference of our can- 
didates in Washington, and we had a 
2-hour session tonight on this very sub- 
ject. But I think probably when I was 
asked the question in Salt Lake City con- 
cerning the gentleman I probably re- 
marked along the line that I had not 
heard very much about the gentleman, I 
did not know very much about his work 
on the committee, and therefore I might 
have some doubt about his effectiveness 
on the committee, although I do not 
doubt at all he was honest. 

Mr. KING of Utah. In order to make 
this crystal clear, does the gentleman 
now deny that membership on the Space 
Committee in itself constitutes evidence 
of having been downgraded in the Con- 
gress of the United States? 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. May I say 
that outside of the majority leader and 
the former minority leader of the House, 
is there anyone else in the House who is 
a member of the Space Committee, and 
a member of any other committee of the 
House? 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, Iam a 
member of the Space Committee and a 
member of no other committee. And, I 
would like to say that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Kine], is one of the 
hardest working and most effective mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Science 
ar.d Astronautics. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I might 
say I am delighted to hear it. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, let me make 
mention, while the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. MILLER] is on the floor, that 
in the Minneapolis papers recently there 
has been a little story about Congress- 
man WreER having been, so to say, de- 
graded as a member of the District Com- 
mittee, where freshmen usually serve. 
Now, I hope that that had no connection 
with your presence in this gathering at 
Minneapolis. Being a member of the 
District Committee is really refreshing. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. You are 
not trying to say that I made such a 
statement? 

Mr. WIER. Iam just asking the ques- 
tion if in that statement in Omaha you 
might have said something about Con- 
gressman WIER in the Minneapolis pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I might 
have. I was there. 

Mr. WIER. Well, I would gather that 
it was closely related and that it was 
probably made by you. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. No; it was 
not. It was made by your opponent. I 
think the voters in your district will 
decide that. 

Mr. WIER. Oh, indeed they will. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. While 
th: gentleman from New York [Mr. Mi1- 
LER] is on the floor, I would like to pro- 
peund a question to him. There is an 
article in Roll Call today which quotes 
you as saying that you believe the Repub- 
lican Party has a great chance of taking 
away the district from the most distin- 
guished woman in the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, Mrs. KATHRYN GRANAHAN. Now, 
the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania 
[Mrs. GRANAHAN] was elected in 1958 by 
about 42,000; in 1956 by about 50,000, 
and in 1952 by about 40,000. So, I would 
like to know who is giving you the in- 
formation. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Well, of 
course, you have to remember that we 
have had Members on this side of the 
aisle who had records just exactly like 
that and who lost their seats. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Well, I 
happen to be the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Philadelphia. 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. I am de- 
lighted to know that. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. And I 
know something about the district, and 
I know when you make a statement like 
that you certainly do not know what 
you are talking about. And, I ask you 
where you got your information. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. We will 
see after the November race. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I hope 
you are not getting it from that great 
distinguished junior Senator in the other 
body who does not know anything about 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Hucn Scort. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
those words be stricken from the Rec- 
orD. He is talking about a Member of 
the other body. He cannot do that. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and the other Members on this 
side will permit me to yield to those 
that I had promised to yield to earlier 
and we continue showing what a com- 
plete mockery Operation Veracity is, I 
think that not only Mrs. GRANAHAN 
but a lot of the Democrats who are try- 
ing to come to Congress will be here after 
November 8. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the very 
charming and distinguished lady from 
Idaho (Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] criticized a passage in our Dem- 
ocratic platform which reads, as follows: 

The Democratic Congress has successfully 
fought the efforts of the Republican admin- 
istration to cut off REA loans, 


In criticizing the platform reference, 
the Republican truth squad said: 

Now REA has been in existence 25 years. 
The Eisenhower administration has been in 
office a little over 744 years—in other words, 
about 30 percent of the time of REA exist- 
ence. Yet, 45 percent of all the loans ap- 
proved in REA history were approved during 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, REA co-ops are 
very important to my State of Idaho. 
Their transmission lines carry power to 
the rural homes of thousands of Ida- 
hoans and additional power. is desper- 
ately needed at this time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, for the Republicans 
to come out at this 11th hour—virtually 
on the eve of election—with the state- 
ment ‘that they have really loved REA 
all along is a bit like a deathbed decision 
to reform. This will be somewhat diffi- 
cult for the thousands of managers and 
directors of the 1,000 REA co-ops to 
swallow. Two months of promises will 
not make these men—Republicans, In- 
dependents, and Democrats alike, forget 
the past 8-year record. 

The REA co-ops have many. problems 
but there are two of major concern to 
them: First, adequate wholesale power 
at rates they can afford to pay; and, sec- 
ond, financing through REA at reason- 
able interest rates. 

Here’s the Republican record on these 
two major areas in which the Federal 
Government must cooperate if the REA 
co-ops are to survive and grow. 

On power supply the Republican ad- 
ministration adopted a policy of no new 
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starts on hydroelectric dams, thus cut- 
ting off this source of abundant, low cost 
wholesale power. Anyone who looks at 
the wholesale power rate map which the 
co-ops have drawn up will see the dis- 
astrous effect this policy has had on the 
power cost the co-ops must pay and then 
Pass on to their members. 

On the matter of financing, the Re- 
publican Administration attempted to 
cripple the REA co-ops in two ways. 
First, they have annually tried to se- 
verely limit the amount of REA loan 
funds available, despite the fact that 
these co-ops have a perfect record of re- 
paying these loans with interest. In the 
years from 1953 through 1960, the Ad- 
ministration requested a total of $1,149.3 
million in REA electric loan funds. 
Democratic Congresses forced through 
additional appropriations, raising the 
aggregate total to $1,815 million. That’s 
more than a 53 percent increase forced 
through by Democratic Congresses—and 
the record shows it was needed. 

Had it not been for the fact that the 
Democratic Congress wrote the laws 
under which an REA Administrator must 
make loans and forced through these 
necessary higher loan fund authoriza- 
tions the REA co-ops would not have had 
adequate loan funds. 

Only the aggregate REA electric loan 
authorizations for the 1953-60 period— 
budget request and actual authoriza- 
tion—are included in the following. 


Year-by-year figures are: 


[In millions] 
Administra- Congress 
tion asked | authorized 

$100.0 $100 

155. 0 180 

90.0 170 

195. 0 260 

170.3 414 

179.0 179 

150. 0 342 

110.0 170 





With the Democratic Congress in this 
way protecting the REA co-ops from 
this Republican onslaught, the Republi- 
cans tried another device—they tried to 
raise the interest rates the co-ops must 
pay, raise it high enough to cripple the 
co-ops they now profess to love. The 
REA co-ops their members directors and 
managers are ware that the Republicans 
have continued a barrage of raise-the- 
REA-interest-rate propaganda unleash- 
ed by Benson and other GOP spokes- 
men. Only a Democratic Congress 
thwarted this attack. 

No rural electric co-op manager, no 
director, no farmer will forget this per- 
sistent, destructive, three-pronged at- 
attack on the REA organizations of 
America. No Republican campaign- 
time lullabies can wipe it out. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
now to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] have per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, when 
President Truman dedicated the Hungry 
Horse Federal Dam he told those there 
to “take a good look at it—the dam—be- 
cause its the last of its kind you will see 
for a long time if the Republicans get in.” 

Truman was right. Under the pres- 
sure of GOP policies, the development of 
our natural resources has almost come 
to a halt. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
the Republicans, concerned with the 
needs of the few, do not have the vision, 
imagination or boldness needed to prop- 
erly develop our natural resources, 

Budgeting has hurt conservation as 
has the veto of the antipollution bill of 
1960, by the granting oil leases in wild- 
life refuges and by the shocking award 
of unwarranted mining claims in na- 
tional forests. 

Other development has been hurt by 
vetoes of two rivers and harbors bills, by 
the giveaway of such sites as Hells 
Canyon and by in general restrictive 
policies. 

We are already feeling the pinch of 
the Republican policies in natural re- 
sources, but if we follow these short- 
sighted policies in the future, the result 
will be disastrous. 

To feed the more than 230 million 
Americans of 1975, we will need twice as 
much water as we now have, twice as 
much food, and three times as much 
power. We may need an additional 
3,500,000 acres on which to grow food. 

Programs to prepare us for the chal- 
lenges of the new frontier are needed, 
as is vigorous and enlightened leader- 
ship to carry them out. 

The Democratic program for the fu- 
ture calls for: hoe 

Resource advisers in the Office of the 
President, charged with long-range re- 
sponsibilities in the proper development 
of natural resources. 

A capital budget to distinguish wise 
investment in self-liquidating resource 
projects from current operating expend- 
itures. 

A Youth Conservation Corps to im- 
prove the forests. 

Giant power systems for low-cost elec- 
tricity over regional transmission lines. 

Comprehensive development of river 
basins for flood protection, irrigation, 
navigation, recreation, and_ electric 
power. : 

Increased recreational opportunities, 

’ Pollution control. 

A public-power yardstick to regulate 
private-power rates. 

Soil conservation. 

Comprehensive national water re- 
source policy, under which, with the co- 
operation of State and local govern- 
ments and private groups, will be devel- 
oped a balanced, multiple-purpose plan 
for each major river basin, to be revised 
periodically to meet changing needs. 

Most of all, we will eliminate the 
Republican slogan of “no new starts” 
and pick up where Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. ‘Truman left off. 

Mr. BLATNIK.. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois, our very 
able colleague, for yielding me of his 
limited time, as I know how many other 
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Members have statements they want to 
put in the Recorp. 

I could not help wonder a few minutes 
ago when the gentleman from Indiana 
seemed distressed when our young but 
very able and respected colleague from 
Titah raised the question of what another 
Member from New York had said why 
he displayed such great excitement, 
making a point of order of no quorum 
and forcing a call of the House. I do 
not recall during the debate, when the 
Republicans had their special orders, 
that any of the Members on our side 
of the aisle made a point of no quorum, 
or tried to interrupt the proceedings in 
any way. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The _ gentleman’s 
recollection is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Why such concern 
tonight about making reference to an- 
other Member when he does not happen 
to be on the floor at the time? Just 
yesterday, on the floor of the House, 
under a special order requested and 
granted in advance, a Member on the 
minority side, a colleague of ours on 
the Public Werks Committee and on the 
Highway Investigating Committee, put 
into the Rrecorp 7 full pages of personal 
statements, tables, and reports from the 
Federal Bureau of Roads, and not once 
did he extend the courtesy of notifying 
any Member on our side, and least of 
all the chairman, who is now speaking. 

I am glad to see the gentleman here 
on the fioor, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CraMER]. I use his name only be- 
cause he is on the floor. We have had 
an opportunity to discuss this personally 
this morning, following a session of the 
Public Works Committee. I let the 
gentleman know what I thought of the 
tactics at that time. 

These hit-and-run tactics that we 
have just seen demonstrated by the 
gentleman from New York, when he was 
quoted as saying one thing and then 
claimed he was misquoted—and chances 
are he was, and I hope he was, because 
he gave us a very different version of 
what he had intended to say or thought 
he had said back in Utah, and now in 
repeating what he had said for the 
RECORD. 

The same thing happened yesterday. 
The gentleman from. Florida {[Mr. 
CraMer] referred to one of our two 
major hearings conducted by the special 

. investigating committee on the inter- 
state highway program. He made ref- 
erence to one of these hearings, known 
as the Oklahoma hearing, as follows, 
and I quote from page 17150 of the 
Recorp, dated August 30: 

The second great exposé dealt with the 
State of Oklahoma. And apparently some 
internal, largely political, problems were in- 
volved there. 


I must admit that there was consider- 
able trouble in Oklahoma that made me 
quite concerned. But what did he say 
originally in our committee? What did 
he say in the very closing minutes of a 
week-long session of intensive interroga- 
tion and presentation of witnesses under 
most difficult circumstances, firmly but 
fairly, with not one witness being abused 
or maligned? What did the gentleman 
from Florida say on that date? You will 
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find it in the printed record of our high- 
way subcommittee hearings on page 358, 
in the very closing minutes after 5 days 
of hearings, on an occasion when he had 
very recent recollection of what had 
transpired during the previous days of 
committee hearing. I quote from the 
printed hearings of the committee: 

Mr. Cramer. I, too, want to say I con- 
gratulate the staff for the very fine job they 
did. This has been an extremely exhaustive 
investigation, and I think a most objective 
one. I want to congratulate them for the 
fine work they have done, along with the 
chairman. I, too, feel that good has come 
out of this already and much more will in 
the future. 


Talk about Operation Truth, about 
truth squads, what we ought to have is 
mention of what truth means before it 
is used so loosely and irresponsibly in 
example after example that has come to 
our attention. The ranking minority 
Member, the géntleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SCHERER]; and again I only use his name 
because I see him here on the floor of the 
House, 10 days in a large press release 
prepared in advance, abused and ma- 
ligned the committee and the chairman 
attributing to the chairman political mo- 
tives in the conduct of the hearings and 
repeated, as he had in the past, the mo- 
tives of the committee itself. He has re- 
ferred in the past to the staff and to other 
members of our committee as hatchet 
men. He has insulted the distinguished 
senior colleague and chairman of our 
full committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Buck.ey], by assigning to him 
and attributing to him nothing but po- 
litical motivations for this investigating 
committee. 

He put out this press release on Mon- 
day, 10 days ago when he knew that 2 
days later, on Wednesday of that week, 
there was to be held an executive session 
of our committee in which the points to 
which he had made reference would be 
discussed before the full membership of 
the committee. So our committee met on 
Wednesday, two days after he released 
this scathing, vitriolic, unmitigated at- 
tack on everybody in the committee—the 
staff, the chairman, the subcommittee 
and the chairman of the full committee. 
The purpose of the investigation was to 
give full briefing, a face-to-face report 
and rundown by our committee staff 
counsel to the full committee member- 
ship informing them of what they had 
been doing this past 3 months and 
what they intend to do and to what de- 
gree these cases are unfolding. I, as 
chairman, then stated that now was the 
time for any member to raise questions 
that may be disturbing them. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio maintained interesting 
and self-incriminating silence on the 
grave charges he had raised two days 
earlier in his press release. Now I call 
that hit-and-run tactics, and I say so 
publicly here on the floor of the House 
and in the presence of the two minority 
members to whom these remarks are di- 
rected. I say that this is an indefensible 
twisting of the truth and I charge here 
that they have insulted the members of 
the committee and cast irresponsible but 
grave and serious doubts on the conduct 
and purpose of our committee. I want 
the Recorp to show that these two gen- 
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tlemen from the very beginning, even 
before the committee was created, have 
attacked and questioned in very unre- 
strained terms the motives of the com- 
mittee; that the two gentlemen appeared 
in person before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Administration and 
opposed the appropriations for this high- 
way investigation. They opposed it, of 
course, on the ground that the amount 
asked for the investigation was too much. 
But when we asked them what they re- 
commended, they said they had given it 
no consideration and they had no recom- 
mendation to make. The record will 
show all three House Members of the 
minority on that appropriations subcom- 
mittee subsequently voted against this 
request for funds to conduct this tremen- 
dous intricate, important, and difficult 
investigation of the highway program. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp in further detail to try to 
clarify some of the misstatements that 
were put in the Recorp yesterday and on 
previous occasions, and I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for the time he has 
so generously given to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, so, here 
is the story of highly irresponsible be- 
havior of the minority members. 

Twice within the past 10 days the 
Special Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Federal-aid Highway Program has been 
subjected to vitriolic hit-and-run at- 
tacks. The first such attack was made 
by the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ScHERER], through the medium of a 
press release which contained wild alle- 
gations which he did not have the 
temerity to repeat when an executive 
session of the subcommittee was called. 

The second ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Florida ([Mr. 
CRAMER], Chose the floor of the House as 
the forum for his attack just yesterday. 

I have tried my best, as chairman of 
this subcommittee, to direct its affairs in 
a way that is calculated to keep the in- 
vestigation free from political overtones. 
I call upon the Members of the House to 
witness that the injection of political 
considerations originates entirely from 
the other side and I have no recourse 
except to set the record straight. 

The gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Florida are well aware 
of the rule in equity that a complainant 
must come into court with clean hands. 
Their public pronouncements scarcely 
fall within the purview of this rule. 

I have no hesitancy in charging now 
that they have been obstructionists from 
the very moment this subcommittee was 
conceived. They opposed the appropria- 
tion of funds for its operation. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio has insulted the chair- 
man of the parent committee. Both he 
and the gentleman from Florida have 
impugned my integrity and the gentle- 
man from Ohio has gratuitously insulted 
other individual members of the ma- 
jority. He has ptblicly proclaimed that 
hard-working, dedicated staff members 
are political hatchetmen. I see sitting 
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near me, on the majority side, another 
colleague from Florida, my good friend 
Jm HALEY, who on every occasion, in- 
cluding on the floor of the House, has 
most vigorously supported our investiga- 
tion and urged that adequate funds be 
provided for this tremendous task. 

The minority gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER] yesterday made a great, 
point in his remarks to the House that 
there have been only two investigations 
by what he disparagingly chose to term 
“this great crusading subcommittee.” 

So that there will be no question about 
what he said, I quote from page 17150 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in which 
he states as follows: 

There have been two investigations; one 
of them was directed at the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. It was an effort to try to show 
that a decision was made in regard to bridge 
clearance, that instead of a 17-foot bridge 
clearance, as the Department of Defense had 
recommended—and some of the majority ap- 
parently were in favor of it—they established 
a 16-foot bridge clearance. 


Now, I am not quite sure just what 
the gentleman from Florida was trying 
to say. However, I can tell you that the 
record before the subcommittee discloses 
these undisputed facts: 

First. Army staff studies were made in 
1952 and again in 1955 in the Office of 
the Chief of Transportation, Depart- 
ment of the Army, which showed that 
the military services were designing, 
procuring, and had in stock thousands 
of items of excessive dimensions and 
weight; that there had been a tendency 
on the part of military planners to use 
experience of the past for current and 
future planning; that from the trans- 
_ portation aspect this type of planning 
was no longer practical, and that an- 
other war would be one of quick move- 
ment demanding fluid supply lines. 

Second. Army technical manuals re- 
flected in 1953, 1954, and 1956 that 
the current ordnance inventory con- 
tained weapons which, when loaded on 
a transporter, varied in height from 13 
feet 6142 inches, to 15 feet one-half inch. 
The Corps of Engineers, the Navy, and 
the Air Force all had essential] items ex- 
ceeding 14 feet. 

Third. The configuration of the Atlas 
missile was known in 1954. The diffi- 
culties in moving it by highway from 
California to Cape Canaveral were 
known in 1956. The witness, Mr. Leon- 
ard, testified that nobody in the De- 
partment of Defense ever bothered to 
learn from him what difficulties he was 
experiencing. 

Fourth. The act of 1956 specified that 
the standards for the Interstate System 
were to be adequate to accommodate 
the types and volumes of traffic fore- 
cast for the year 1975. When the stand- 
ards fixed the minimum vertical clear- 
ance at 14 feet the Department of De- 
fense was not consulted. But neither 
did the Department of Defense make 
any effort to alert the Bureau of Public 
_Roads or the American Association of 
State Highway Officials to the fact that 
the 14-foot standard would seriously im- 
pair the ability of the military to move 
expeditiously with the oversized items 
then known to be in the ordnance in- 
ventory. 
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The 14-foot standard was officially 
adopted on July 17, 1956. The testi- 
mony shows that the issue as to its ade- 
quacy for military movements was not 
raised until 6 months later. Thereafter 
there occurred a classic example of 
bureaucratic indecision. 

From July 17, 1956, to January 27, 
1960, when the standard was finally 
raised from 14 to f6 feet, the total 
elapsed time was 3 years, 6 months, and 
10-days, during which over 2,000 affected 
bridges -or structures were built. This 
was unconscionable, incredible, inexcus- 
able, and indefensible delay. - 

It is to be remembered in this connec- 
tion that you will still have uncorrected 
a gigantic obstacle course of thousands 
of substandard underpasses which will 
continue to strangle the mobility of mili- 
tary units which may, in the future, be 
trying to make sheir way across those 
stretches of the system. 

And what has been the cost in terms 
of the taxpayer’s dollars? We know 
from the testimony that the Bureau of 
Public Roads made a “guesstimate” in 
March 1958 that it would cost $100 mil- 
lion to go to 16 feet and $228 million to go 
to 18 feet. The Bureau’s first firm esti- 
mate was not calculated until March 
1959. At that time the Bureau said it 
would cost $875 million to build future 
bridges, to raise and rebuild those al- 
ready completed or underway, and to 
raise and rebuild bridges on existing 
facilities that had been incorporated in 
the system. These figures were for a 17- 
foot standard. 

Six months later, because bridges con- 
tinued to be built, the figure became 
$1,123 million for 17 feet. When the 16- 
foot standard finally became official in 
January of this year the estimate be- 
came $925 million. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the administration will now 
claim that this final decision saved $198 
million. 


The vociferous minority, during the 
course of the hearings, valiantly tried to 
associate the urgency of a higher stand- 
ard with the time when the Russians put 
sputnik into orbit. ‘They have endeav- 
ored to create the impression that re- 
sponsibility can be limited only to the 
2,259 bridges built since 1956. They have 
argued that if the move to a higher 
standard was made immediately after 
sputnik it would only have cost $40 mil- 
lion to raise the bridges built from 1956 
up to that time and another $13 million 
to modify the design of the bridges yet 
to be built. They have also elicited testi- 
mony that to convert as of now would 
cost only $176 million and that, there- 
fore, by some complicated reasoning that 
I cannot comprehend, the loss between 
the time of sputnik and the present is 
only $123 million. 

We now come to the second investi- 
gation by the subcommittee which the 
gentleman from Ohio, in his press re- 
lease, characterized as, and I quote, “an 
investigation which had political over- 
tones involving a factional fight within 
the Democratic Party. The present 
Governor of Oklahoma is the leader of 
one of the factions which was helped by 
the hearings. It is significant or maybe 


it is merely a coincidence that his 





oreg' uotations, 
that. their gift for distorting facts is vir- 
tually indescribable. 

Now, what are the true facts? The 
evidence in the Oklahoma situation es- 
tablished conclusively that serious in- 
spection deficiencies existed at both the 
Federal and State levels and that the 
inspection and investigative machinery 
of the Bureau of Public Roads failed to 
bring to light the deplorable conditions 
subsequently shown by the subcommittee 
staff to have prevailed during almost the 
entire construction period, 'The unre- 
futed testimony was that the contractor 
did, in fact, ignore the specifications; 
that substandard materials were used 
during construction; that there was im- 
proper weighing of materials; that there 
was falsification of test reports and test 
samples; that there was double billing 
for material and overpayment for ma- 
terials; and finally, that there were 
shortages of materials in the finished 
highway. Expert witnesses estimated 
that the deficiencies in the completed 
road were in excess of $524,000. The 
testimony also disclosed that a former 
Oklahoma highway commissioner, in vio- 
lation of a State statute, held a hidden 
25 percent interest in a construction 
company that participated in a lucra- 
tive subcontract for sodding on one of 
the projects in question, during the pe- 
riod of his service as a member of the 
highway commission. 

I would like to cite one more instance 
to illustrate how well the gentleman 
from Florida can blow hot and cold. 
He is critical now of the way the sub- 
committee and the staff has operated, 
but I would like to quote to you from 
page 358 of the printed record of the 
Oklahoma hearings and these are Mr. 
CRAMER’S OWN words: 

Mr. Cramer. I, too, want to say I congratu- 
late the staff for the very fine job they did. 
This has been an extremely exhaustive in- 
vestigation and I think a most objective 
one. J want to congratulate them for the 
fine work they have done, along with the 
chairman. I, too, feel that good has come 
out of this already, and much more will in 
the future. I am extremely gratified and 
encouraged to learn of the committee es- 
tablished by the State highway officials, be- 
cause I am thoroughly convinced that if 
this problem is not tackled and licked on 
the State level it can only result in addi- 
tional Federal intervention and additional 
Federal bureaucracy, and thus taking away 
some of the responsibilities and rights that 
the States presently have in this program. 

I am glad to see that the State highway 
Officials are accepting that responsibility and 
going forward, and likewise the Bureau of 
Public Roads, on having had these facis 
called to their attention, 


Both the gentleman from Ohio and 
the gentleman from Florida have pub- 
licly accused me of handcuffing the com- 
mittee and the staff between now and 
November. ‘They have clearly implied 
that all investigative activity has been 
suspended. Once again they are guilty 
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@ indefensible twisting of the truth. I 
want the Recorp to show that there has 
been no slackening of investigative ac- 
tivity and there is no intention of sus- 
pending any investigative activity. I do 
serve notice on the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle that as long as I 
am chairman of this subcommittee we 
will not hold public hearings in any man- 
ner until such time as there has been a 
full and complete investigation and the 
ascertainment of all available facts. 

The gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Florida both know full 
well that the objective of this subcom- 
mittee has been to operate in a non- 
partisan manner and that we will 
definitely give judicious consideration to 
any complaints that we receive and that 
we do not propose for one moment to en- 
gage in any witch hunt or badger any 
whipping boys. 

I want the Recorp also to show that 
both the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Florida during the 
course of hearings that we have held 
consider it to be their principal duty to 
serve as defense counsel for the present 
Republican administration. The gentle- 
man from Florida particularly pursued 
the rather novel defense that the rea- 
son the Oklahoma scandals were not 
disclosed earlier came about because no 
one bothered to tell the Bureau of Public 
Roads what was going on in that State. 
He knows as well as I do that nothing 
can relieve the Bureau of Public Roads 
or other agencies of the Government 
from the responsibility of ferreting out 
wrongdoing wherever it may occur. 

The gentleman from Florida made a 
particular point on Tuesday of inserting 
in the Recorp the official documents of 
the Bureau of Public Roads which shows 
the substantial progress being made on 
what has been termed “this greatest of 
public roads programs in the history of 
the world.” He conveniently forgot to 
mention the undeniable fact that no one 
really knows to what extent conditions 
similar to those found in Oklahoma ex- 
ist elsewhere in the United States. The 
subcommittee is engaged even now in in- 
vestigations which we are pretty cer- 
tain will show that highways elsewhere 
have been built without regard for 
specifications. 

The gentleman from Florida has also 
tried vainly to assert the premise that 
the only good things that ever happened 
in Federal aid to highways came about as 
@ result of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He completely ignored the record 
which shows that Federal aid to high- 
ways invariably has come through the 
urging of Democratic administrations 
and support from the Democratic- 
controlled Congresses. 

It was a Democratic administration 
in 1933, backed by a Democratic Con- 
gress, that made Federal] funds available 
for secondary roads. It was a Demo- 
cratic administration in 1939 that fore- 
saw the need for transcontinental super- 
highways. It was a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1944 that passed legislation 
stepping up Federal aid for the postwar 
years and which designated the 40,000- 
mile national system of interstate high- 
ways. It was a Democratic Congress in 
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1952 that made the first specific authori- 
gation of funds for the Interstate 
System. It was a Democratic Congress 
that enacted the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 which authorized the 13-year 
program for completion of the inter- 
state and a sustained level of financial 
help for the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems. 

Surely the gentleman from Florida 
must have had his tongue in his cheek 
when he made the following statement 
with reference to the passage of the 1956 
Highway Act: 

It was largely because of the President’s 
strong leadership and the support he had 
among the Republicans in Congress that the 
program enacted was a responsible one, pro- 
viding adequate funds for construction, and 
the establishment of a trust fund to be 
replenished with earmarked road-user taxes; 
also there was tremendous Democratic pres- 
sure to finance the program out of the gen- 
eral fund. 


Those of us who were in Congress at 
the time have no difficulty in remember- 
ing that the administration originally 
proposed that this program be financed 
through a bond issue. Neither do we 
have any trouble-in remembering that 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, successfully induced 
Senator Byrrp to insert the Byrd amend- 
ment in the 1956 act which has caused 
most of the financial difficulties that 
have plagued the program in recent 
years. 

The gentleman from Florida was also 
most careful not to tell you Members of 
the House how the administration in 
1956 which, as you all Know was a presi- 
dential election year, played fast and 
loose with the highway trust fund and 
used it as a vehicle by which to proclaim 
to the American public that the admin- 
istration had ended fiscal 1956 with a 
surplus of $1.626 billion. 

The highway trust fund was created 
on July 1, 1956, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury immediately transferred $1.98 
billion in unpaid bills to the trust fund 
but did not turn over one red cent of 
revenue which had been collected from 
highway users during fiscal 1956. The 
road-user taxes were earmarked, all 
right, but not for the purposes of paying 
highway bills. 

It is a matter of official record that in 
fiscal 1956 the Treasury collected $2.944 
billion from American motorists but 
every dime of this was used to create the 
mythical surplus. Without application 
of this $2.944 billion to general fund 
purposes the administration would have 
concluded the year with a deficit. Ac- 
cording to Republican reasoning it was 
perfectly all right to saddle the trust 
fund with a mortgage of almost $2 bil- 
lion. 

Let it be noted for the record that the 
gentleman from Ohio has admitted pub- 
licly the truth of what I have just stated. 
In a speech to the American Association 
of State Highway Officials in Boston last 
October, in discussing the financial crisis 
that had developed in the highway pro- 
gram, the gentleman from Ohio said this: 

The trust fund absorbed, as was not con- 
templated, approximately $1.5 billion of 
highway obligations due and owing on the 
effective date of the 1956 act. 
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Even then he could not get the figure 
straight because there is no doubt about 
the fact that the total was $1.98 billion. 

The gentleman from Florida also con- 
veniently forgets to tell you that while 
the administration collects at the present 
time almost $42 billion annually from 
highway users, more than $1'% billion 
goes to the general fund and not into 
the highway trust fund. Isay to the gen- 
tleman from Florida and also to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the fiscal 
policies of the present Republican ad- 
ministration have eroded and seriously 
jeopardized the basic principles of the 
1956 legislation to keep financing and 
construction in balance. 

The present administration has evi- 
denced no compunction about using the 
highway trust fund as a handy market 
for U.S. short term notes but has shown 
great reluctance to loan money to the 
trust fund even though the law says it 
shall. On those occasions when moneys 
have been advanced from the general 
fund to the trust fund there has been 
insistence by the administration on re- 
payment before the end of the fiscal 
year despite the fact that the act pro- 
vides that such advances shall be paid 
when the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines that moneys are available in 
the trust fund for such purposes. The 
administration conveniently construes 
this to mean that repayment shall be 
made for the convenience of the Treas- 
ury and not for the convenience of the 
trust fund. I think it is quite obvious 
that such a limitation on the length of 
time in which the trust fund can be of a 
debtor to the general fund certainly was 
not the intention of Congress when this 
provision was included in the act. 

The inconsistency of the position of 
the gentleman from Florida is best evi- 
denced by the statement that the high- 
way program is actually ahead of sched- 
ule. Anybody who knows anything 
about the situation knows that under 
present circumstances the Interstate 
System cannot possibly be completed by 
the target date of 1972. The adminis- 
tration has publicly admitted that it is 
not possible to complete the system un- 
til 1975 or later. 

The gentleman from Florida would 
also have us believe that the adminis- 
tration is not responsible for the 
stretchout of the program. The plain 
fact of the matter is that there has been 
a stretchout and that during the past 
year it was carried oyt under the dis- 
guise of what the Bureau of Public 
Roads chose to label “reimbursement 
planning.” One Department of Com- 
merce Official described it as “essentially 
a scheduling of obligations for Federal- 
aid highways to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of default on Federal contractual 
obligations made necessary by the finan- 
cial policy enacted by Congress in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958.” 

Most of us remember that Congress 
moved in 1958, with administration ap- 
proval, to provide a shot in the arm to 
a@ sagging economy and to ward off a 
threatening recession by increasing the 
allocations to both the interstate and 
the A-B-C programs. In the process it 
suspended for 2 years the pay-as-you-go 
Byrd amendment to the 1956 act which 
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limited interstate apportionments to an 
amount not to exceed the forward esti- 
mates of available cash. 

The gentleman from Florida com- 
plains that the action of Congress in 
1958 was responsible for depleting the 
trust fund and that this created the sit- 
uation where reimbursement planning 
became necessary. In reply I wish to 
state very emphatically that if the 
Treasury had not shortchanged the 
trust fund to the tune of nearly $2 bil- 
lion in 1956 the financial crisis would 
never have occurred and the necessity 
for the 1959 increase of 1 cent to the 
Federal gasoline tax might well have 
been avoided. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate what 
I said before, that the injection of pol- 
itics into this situation came from the 
other side of the aisle. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the personal 
attacks on me, I have no alternative ex~ 
cept to make a vigorous reply and to 
cite the undisputed facts which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Florida so casually skirt. I also 
want to make it very plain once again 
that the investigations by this subcom- 





mittee will be carried out in an orderly _ 


manner and that hearings will be held 
only after there has been full and com- 
plete investigation and ascertainment of 
all available facts. 

I am sure that I speak for the ma- 
jority members of the subcommittee 
when I say that we have every intention 
of being objective and that our primary 
concern is to conduct thorough but fair 
hearings to sustain the integrity of the 
program and to continue to maintain 
the public confidence in this gigantic 
program. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota for his 
contribution. 


[Mr. CRAMER addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in the 
Appendix.] 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I can 
yield only very briefly. I have promised 
to yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks immediately 
following the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsk1]. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, I make the same request to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp and also make the same request 
for my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BrapEemas]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Reserving the right 
to object, since I have been attacked on 
this floor I take this time to—— 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to yield to the gentleman at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio is proceeding 
under a reservation of the right to object. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman for his courtesy. 

The distinguished gentleman 
Minnesota has been unjustly attacked. 
I do not think there has been a more 
dedicated member of the Public Works 
Committee than the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, BLat- 
Nik]. I find myself placed in the posi- 
tion of defending a man who has dedi- 
cated himself to the public roads pro- 
gram, who has demonstrated his great 
capabilities in this House, yet he has 
been attacked and castigated with prej- 
udice and vituperation emanating from 
some members of our committee. 

I thought we had approached this 
situation with a great feeling of concord 
and a great feeling of dedication to im- 
proving our highway program; and I 
feel that it is a shame that at this late 
hour so much time is spent in criticism 
of this worthy and dedicated man. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
apologize to the gentleman but I cannot 
yield further. I would like to sum- 
marize if I may. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Before the 
gentleman from [Illinois reclaims his 
time I hope he will bear with me to let 
me say that I think this is a time to 
dedicate ourselves to the improvement 
of the program and to come to the de- 
fense of a man who has proven himself 
time and time again one of the great 
stalwarts, one of the great patriots, one 
of the great statesmen of the House of 
Representatives. To have him in the 
position of being so severely criticized is 
something that cannot remain unan- 
swered. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I again 
must apologize to the gentleman, I 
have about 20 seconds left. 

When I asked for this simple little 
special order to discuss and lament the 
fact that we did not get minimum wage 
legislation in this session of Congress 
because of the actions of our Republican 
colleagues on the left of the aisle and 
their failure to act in conference, I did 
not realize that we would be over- 
whelmed by so many facts that have 
completely demolished the chicanery of 
the Republican operation the other day 
which they called Operation Veracity. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, the 
National Democratic Committee has pre- 
pared an analysis of the Democratic and 
Republican platforms, and I think if we 
have not covered any of the points that 
the architects of Operation Veracity 
raised the other day, I am sure that as 
I present these facts here the question 
will be answered. 

One thing is certain. After listening 
to my friends during this evening, we 
may be divided in our own party on 
occasion, but the fact is millions of peo- 
ple every day in America are reminded 
of the great progress of the Democratic 
Party by the simple little gadget they 
have in front of their steering wheel in 
their cars, and every day they know that 
when they put that lever in “D” they 
are in the Democratic Party and they 
are driving forward. When they put 
that lever in “R’” they are in the Re- 
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publican’ Party, and they are going 
backward. w 

In the past few days we have heard a 
lot of talk about the Republican plat- 
form adopted at Chicago last month. 

The Democratic National Committee. 
has prepared a comparison of our plat- 
form with that. of the Republicans and 
added the essential last comparison of 
“performance.” 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
in the field of platform performance, the 
Republicans are a lot of talk. In a most 
cynical way they pattern their platform 
to sound like ours, but leave out the all- 
important specifics. 

Their platform of 1952 was meaning- 
ful. They promised much and it re- 
—_ ed to be seen what they would pro- 

uce. 

The platform of 1956 was less mean- 
ingful because they had 4 years to 
perform and failed. 


This platform of 1960 has no mean- 
ing at all. They have had 8 years 
to show what they could do and they 
have not done. 


I am sure these facts, figures, and 
statements, will help to clear the air. 


[From the Democratic Digest, September 
1960] 


Facts To Fritz: PLATFORMS AND PERFORMANCES 


Americans have long been conditioned to 
taking party platforms with a grain of salt. 
Belief in the cynical summary that “plat- 
forms are something to run on, not stand 
on” is widespread. On top of such skep- 
ticism is the fact that this year, on many 
matters, the platforms of the two parties 
seem to say about the same thing. 

How, then; is the voter to evaluate the 
platforms? Facts to File this month seeks 
to document two points: (a) That there 
are, in fact, substantial differences in the 
positions of the two parties, differences re- 
flected in the wording of specific sections of 
the platforms, despite GOP attempts to mask 
these differences in generalities. (b) That 
even where the platforms seem to say about 
the same thing, there is a real difference in 
the probabilities of specific undertakings 
being carried out. This difference can best 
be judged from the past records of the par- 
ties. Selected examples illustrating these 
two points are cited below: 

DEFENSE 
Democratic platform 

The new Democratic Administration will 
recast our military capacity in order to pro- 
vide forces and weapons of a diversity, bal- 
ance, and mobility sufficient in quantity and 
quality to deter both limited and general 
aggressions. 

Our military position today is measured 
in terms of gaps—missile gap, space gap, 
limited-war gap * * *, 

This is the strength that must be erected: 
Deterrent military power * * * Balanced 
conventional military forces * * * Con- 
tinuous modernization * * * intensified re- 
search and development. 

GOP platform 

We have, and will continue to have, the 
defenses we need to protect our freedom. 

The strategic imperatives of our national 
defense policy are these: 

Highly mobile and versatile forces. 

A nuclear retaliatory power that can sur- 
vive surprise attack, strike back, and de- 
stroy any possible enemy. 

National determination to employ all 
necessary military capabilities so as to render 
any level of aggression unprofitable. 
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Unremitting modernization * * * devel- 
@pment and production of new strategic 
Weapons, 


authorities agree that we have lost the pre- 
ponderance of military power over the So- 
viet Union which we had in 1953. In spite 
of growing gaps, GOP legislators in five votes 
between 1953 and 1959 voted against in- 
creased military strength, while Democrats 
supported suc.. measures. 

Here are the votes: 





Vote 








DISARMAMENT 
Democratic platform 
A primary task is to develop responsible 
proposals that will help break the deadlock 
on arms control. * * * This a na- 
tional peace agency for disarmament plan- 
ning and research. 
GOP platform 
We are * * * ready to negotiate and to 
institute realistic methods and safeguards 
for disarmament, and for the suspension of 


nuclear tests. 
Performance 
Requests by the Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee that the status of the Govern- 
ment’s arms control division be improved 
have gone unheeded by the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration. Democratic proposals 
for special agencies to work on arms control 
measures have received no support from the 
GOP. Negotiations have been unimaginative 
and, on occasion, undercut by the military 
because the GOP administration lacked co- 
ordination and leadership. 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Democratic platform 
Our economy can and must grow at an 
average rate of 5-percent annually. * * * 
We pledge ourselves to policies that will 
achieve this goal without inflation. 
GOP platform 
We must quicken the pace of our economic 
growth to prove the power of American free 
enterprise to meet growing and urgent de- 
mands. * * * We therefore accord high 
priority to vigorous economic growth. 
Performance 
U.S. gross national product has averaged 
@n annual increase of only 2.4 percent in the 
GOP years since 1953, whereas it averaged 
4.46 percent from 1947 to 1953, under Truman. 
A Senate study emphasized that this slow 
growth was a direct result of Eisenhower- 
Nixon tight money and similar policies. 
INFLATION AND TIGHT MONEY 
Democratic platform 
A Democratic President will put an end 
to the present high-interest, tight-money 
policy. see 
Among those remedies [for inflation] are 
monetary and credit policies properly applied, 
budget surpluses in times of full employ- 
ment and action to restrain administered 
price increases in industries where economic 
power rests in the hands of a few. 
GOP platform 
We reject the concept of artificial 
forced by * * * loose money policies. * * * 
We favor: * * * use of the full powers of 
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Government to prevent the scourges of de- 
pression and inflation. 
Performance 

The GOP tight-money policy has given 
gigantic profits to moneylenders. It has 
greatly imcreased Federal, State and local 
government costs. (Almost $10 billion in 
additional Federal interest payments alone.) 
It has added about $4,000 to the interest 
costs on a $15,000 home mortgage. It has 
slowed down economic growth. With all this 
it has not stopped inflation. Since 1952 the 
cost of living has risen about 11 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 
Democratic platform 

To achieve income parity, we propose 
“production and marketing quotas * * * 
loans on basic commodities at not less than 
90 percent of parity, production payments, 
commodity purchases, and marketing orders 
and agreements. 

GOP platform 

We pledge: 

Use of price supports at levels best fitted to 
specific commodities * * * Promises of spe- 
cific levels of price support * * * are cruel 
deceptions. 

Performance 


Parity ratios fell from more than 100 per- 
cent to 77 percent in 7 GOP years, while the 
Republican President vetoed three price sup- 
port measures. In a typical vote in Congress 
in 1958, more than 80 percent of the Demo- 
crats voted for high price supports, and more 
than 75 percent of the Republicans voted 
against. 

FOREIGN POLICY 
Democratie platform 


American foreign policy in all its aspects 
must be attuned to our world of 
change. sees 

We shall expand world trade in every 
responsible way. 

We shall support practical measures to 
ease the necessary adjustments of indus- 
tries and communities which may be un- 
avoidably hurt by increases in im- 
ports. ses 

We recognize and welcome the irresistible 
momenturi of the world revolution. * * * 
We shall identify American policy with the 
values and objectives of this revolution. 
* * * We shall place our programs of inter- 
national cooperation on a long-term basis. 

The Democratic programs of economic co- 
operation will be aimed at making it as easy 
as possible for the political leadership in 
these countries to turn the energy, talent, 
and resources of their peoples to orderly 
economic growth. * * * 

We shall keep open the lines of communi- 
cation with our opponents. Despite diffi- 
culties in the way of peaceful agreement, 
every useful avenue will be energetically ex- 
plored and pursued. 


GOP platform 


The preeminence of this Republic re- 
quires of us a vigorous, resolute foreign 
policy—inflexible against every tyrannical 
encroachment, and mighty in its advance 
toward our own affirmative goals. * * * 


Carrying forward under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the policy of gradual, selective— 
and truly reciprocal—reduction of unjusti- 
fiable barriers to trade among free nations. 
We advocate effective administration of the 
act’s escape clause and peril-point provisions 
to safeguard American jobs and domestic in- 
dustries against serious injury. * * * 

In Latin America, Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East, peoples of ancient and recent 
independence have shown their determina- 
tion to improve their standards of living, 
and to enjoy an equality with the rest of 
mankind. * * * We declare ourselves to be 
in sympathy with their aspirations. 
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We propose a further evolution of our pro- 
grams for assistance to and cooperation with 
other nations, suitable to the emerging needs 
of the future. * * * 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
demonstrated its willingness to negotiate in 
earnest with the Soviet Union to arrive at 
Just settlements for the reduction of world 
tensions. We pledge the new administration 
to continue in the same course, 


Performance 


While the objectives of both parties in 
foreign affairs are, as they should be, the 
same, the performance record of Democratic 
administrations has been one of vigorous 
and positive action and initiative to ad- 
vance these objectives (e.g., the founding of 
the U.N.; the Marshall plan; NATO; the 
point 4 program). The Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration, on the other hand, has been 
content to carry out earlier Democratic 
policies in a routine and unimaginative way 
and to act only in response to Soviet initia- 
tives, and then only late in the day and on 
a minimum basis. 

GOP congressional positions have reflected 
this essentially negative approach. A few 
examples from votes in Congress: 





Senate vote to maintain needed 
level of Marshall plan aid Se 
Senate vote to increase military 
aid to Europe (1951).......-..... 
House vote to increase funds for 
international education activ- 
Rs ee. 
House vote to avoid crippling 
amendments in Trade Agree- 
ments Act extension (1955)...... 
Senate vote for 2-year instead of 
1-year extension of Agricultural 
Trade Act (1958) ................ 
House passage of “Health for 
Peace” Act (1960)............... 








SMALL BUSINESS 
Democratic platform 

We pledge: action to aid small business in 
obtaining credit and equity capital at rea- 
sonable rates * * * vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. 

GOP platform 

We favor * * * spurring the economy by 
fostering new and small business, by con- 
tinued active enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 

Performance 

The number of business failures increased 
by 94.3 percent between 1952 and 1959, while 
the total number of businesses in existence 
increased only 2.6 percent in the first 6 GOP 
years. 

From 1952 to 1959, manufacturing firms 
with assets of more than $100 million in- 
creased their sales by 63 percent and their 
profits after taxes by 77 percent. In the 
same years, sales by firms with assets of less 
than $1 million increased only 20 percent, 
and their profits after taxes only 2 percent. 


HOUSING 
Democratic platform 


We support a housing construction goal 
of more than 2 million homes a year (pri- 
marily for) middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies. * * * 

Special mortgage assistance, with low in- 
terest rates, long-term mortgage periods and 
reduced downpayments. * * * 

Substantial low-rent public housing. * * * 

Direct Government loans for housing for 
older people. 
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GOP platform 

We support * * * adequate authority for 
the Federal housing agencies to assist the 
flow of mortgage credit into private hous- 
ing * * * for middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies, * -° ® 

Effort to clear slums. * * * 

New programs * * * for the elderly and 
nursing homes, * * * 


Performance 


Even with the slump in housing, Repub- 
lican majorities voted against housing bills 
and in 1959 the President vetoed housing 
bills twice. Among other objections, both 
veto messages said programs for the elderly, 
urban renewal and low-rent public housing 
were either “entirely unnecessary” or “ex- 
cessive.” Eighty percent of the Democrats 
consistently voted for these measures. A 
1960 bill to ease mortgage money has been 
threatened with a veto. 


JOBS AND WAGES 
Democratic platform 


We will reduce current unemployment to 
a minimum, 

If recessionary trends appear, we will act 
promptly with countermeasures, * * * We 
pledge to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour and to extend coverage to several 
million workers not now protected. 

GOP platform 

We must raise employment to even higher 
levels. * * * 

We pledge * * * upward revision in amount 
and extended coverage of the minimum wage 
to several million more workers. 


Performance 


GOP recessions have raised the unemploy- 
ment plateau higher each time, with 5 per- 
cent of the labor force out of work most of 
the time since 1954. 

Republicans viewed a $1.25 minimum wage 
as inflationary, thus forced $1.15 into the bill 
enacted by the House. The GOP also op- 
posed coverage of an additional 744 million 
workers, 


In a showdown Senate vote on August 18, 
1960, on increasing the minimum wage to 
$1.25 and expanding coverage, 75 percent of 
Democrats led by Senator KENNEDY support- 
ed the measure; 55 percent of the Republi- 
cans opposed it. 

EDUCATION 


Democratic platform 


Financial support, within the traditional 
framework of local control * * * will take 
the form of Federal grants to States * * * 
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including classroom construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 
GOP platform : 

We pledge * * * a program of Federal aid 
for school construction. * * * We believe 
* * * direct contributions * * * for teach- 
er’s salaries can only lead * * * to Federal 
domination and control of our schools. 


Performance 


Every year since 1953 Democrats have tried 
to enact legislation providing for Federal aid 
for school construction and teacher salaries. 
GOP promises of “full support” came easy, 
but the White House was silent and Nixon 
“vetoed” education aid with his tie-breaking 
vote (February 3, 1960). Nearly two-thirds 
of House Democrats voted for, and more than 
two-thirds of the Republicans voted against, 
school aid in 1960. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
Democratic platform 


The Democratic administration * * * will 
begin again to build multiple-purpose dams, 
hydroelectric facilities, flood-control works, 
navigation facilities, and reclamation proj- 
ects. 

Federal action is needed in planning, co- 
ordinating and helping to finance [water and 
air] pollution control. The States and local 
communities cannot go it alone. 

GOP platform 

We pledge * * * development of new 
wdter resource projects throughout the 
Nation. 

Strengthened Federal enforcement powers 
in combating water pollution. * * * Fed- 
eral grants for the construction of waste dis- 
posal plants should be made only when they 
make an identifiable contribution to clearing 
up polluted streams. 
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Performance 


In 1956, 1958, and 1959 President 
hower enforced the GOP maxim of “no 
starts” by vetoing bills for much-needed 
flood control and reclamation projects. The 
Democratic Congress overrode the 1959 veto. 
In 1960 the President vetoed a bill to help 
communities build sewage disposal plants, 
saying water pollution was “a local problem.” 

MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGING 
Democratic platform 

The most practicable way to provide health 
protection for older people is to use the con- 
tributory machinery of the social security 
system. 

We reject * * * the indignity of a means 
test—a pauper’s oath. 

GOP platform 

We pledge * * * 

Revelopment of a health program that will 
provide the aged needing it * * * through 
@ contributory system, protection against 
burdensome costs of health care. 

Performance 

Democri ts in Congress have attempted to 
legislate a plan based on contributions to 
the socie; security system and requiring no 
means test. Republicans balked, but politi- 
cal expediency brought forth a GOP proposal 
of grants based on a means test, the cost to 
be shared by already overburdened States. 

THE BOX SCORE ON SUPPORT OF PLATFORM 

OBJECTIVES, 1953-60 


Here is an accurate record of Democratic 
and Republican votes in Congress in the past 
8 years for and against various measures ad-~ 
vancing progressive goals. While both 1960 
party platforms endorse such goals it is clear 
that only the Democratic Party has actively 
supported them. 





Goals 





To liberalize and extend reciprocal trade agree- 

MINES. «.. cnctncncinignwcchivnttaimdiiiRdinadmednicieblie 
To increase and stabilize farm income and develop 

soil conservation programs....................... 
To encourage rural electrification co-ops..........-. 
To develop new water resource projects. 
To expand coverage and increase minimum wage 





and unemployment compensation..............-. 
To aid depressed AfeAS......cececcnnccencececcesce- 
To foster small business.........<<<cecenen--e0--5- 
BSE 00 COIR. g centonenecadsbsaskucdantdbcccees 
To promote slum clearance and home financing. .... 


votes | crats for | licans for 





Repub- 





8 84 76 53 
71 77 78 27 
6 86 93 30 
16 82 72 43 
20 72 78 53 
9 83 76 24 
7 75 92 66 
ll 77 65 57 
34 80 86 34 





9 examples of how the records of the candidates differ in support of platform objectives 


Note.—From 1947 through 1950 Senator KENNEDY and Vice President N1xON served together in the House of Representatives. 
The following examples of contrasting votes are clear-cut proof of their differing basic beli 


to vote on many issues covered in the platforms, 
expressed in the 2 1960 party platforms. 


During this period they were called upon 
oa as related to the objectives 








RO 172 Aug. 
Agriculture: 


10, 1949, 


RC 231 Oct, 14, 1947. 


menses: Vote to cut low-rent public housing and housing research program, and to put program on unsound year-to-year basis, RO 119 June 29, 


Bocial security: Vote to replace contributory insurance features for disabled workers with a gg army “public assistance” handout scheme, 
The substitute also provided less coverage, and lower benefits, 


based on need, not on right. 

legislation, RO 217 Oct. 5, 1949. 
Public 
REA: 


Foreign aid: Vote to cut military aid to NATO countries almost in half, RC 188 Aug. 18, 1949. 
Foreign trade: Vote to continue reciprocal trade agreements for 3 years instead of 1, and without a Reins amendments, RO 81 May 26, 1948.... 
Minimum wage: Vote to exclude 1,000,000 workers from minimum wage protection, Considered 


wer: Vote to restore funds for Missouri Valley and Bonneville development transmission 
ote to include $300,000,000 for REA loans in urgent deficiency bill, RC 14 Feb. 24, 1947.....-......-. 


ote to increase appropriations for 1947 soil conservation payments by $129,000,000, RO 119 July 18, 1947 
Small business: Vote to insist on stronger protection of small business in “‘basing-point”’ bil’ allowing “price fixing” by certain heavy industries, 


oo eee ees eee oe Rene meee mene seen eee ee ee eeseesees 


ie key vote on minimum wage legislation, 


is considered a key vote in social security 
facilities, RO 40 Apr. BR, Be Ricnistnnnentesion 









How the candidates voted 
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The 86th Congress and Marion County, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, when 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
and our Founding Fathers drew up the 
Constitution, they made an important 
decision about the Congress. They de- 
cided that it would be composed of two 
bodies—a Senate, whose Members were 
to represent the different States, and a 
House of Representatives to represent 
the people. Since that time the Senate 
has grown from 26 Members to 100 as 
new States have been added. The House 
has grown from 65 to 437 as new con- 
gressional districts were carved out of 
the States. But the responsibilities are 
about the same. 

My responsibility runs clearly to the 
700,000 people who live in Marion 
County, Ind.—the people who are trying 
to raise families, earn a living, and live 
@ peaceful and purposeful life. I have 
been the voice of these 700,000 people in 
the affairs of the United States for the 
past 2 years as a Member of the 86th 
Congress. 

We have all heard and read a lot about 
the Congress and world affairs, about the 
Congress and the Nation, about the Con- 
gress and the States. I have been di- 
rectly involved in all these matters, but 
I also think it is vital that someone re- 
port on the 86th Congress and what it 
meant to the people in Marion County, 
Ind. 

We are a great metropolitan area with 
special problems that need special at- 
tention. It is my job to see to it that our 
special problems are recognized and con- 
sidered. If I do not, no one else will. 
That is the reason for this report. 


WHAT IS MARION COUNTY? 


Before anyone can represent.this area, 
he must first know what it is and what 
its problems are. Just what is Marion 
County, Ind.? Statistically, it is a great 
manufacturing and commercial area. It 
is one of the largest congressional dis- 
tricts. It is one of the 30 largest coun- 
ties in the Nation. Mure people live with- 
in our borders than live in 11 different 
States. We earn about $2% billion a 
year in manufacturing, commerce, and 
service. We pay about $400 million a 
year in Federal taxes. These are the 
bare bones of the statistics. 


But there is a human side, too. There 





* fsa story of about 100,000 men and wom- 


en making a living in our plants, pro- 
ducing aircraft engines, telephones, 
drugs, automobile parts, electrical equip- 
ment, and a wide variety of other prod- 
ucts. There is a story of about 190,000 
men and women earning a living in our 
stores, on construction, and as doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and architects. There 
is a story of 150,000 schoolchildren on 
the one hand, and about 70,000 senior 
citizens over 65 on the other, 
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Put the statistics and ‘the people to- 
gether, mix in our churches, our libraries, 
our fraternal and social organizations, 
and some sort of a picture of this great 
area begins to emerge. This is the pic- 
ture I keep trying to keep in focus. This 
is the picture I try to keep before me 
when I vote. 

With this background Iet us take a 
look at the 86th Congress from seven 
different sides—peace and foreign pol- 
icy, defense, Government finances, busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and social se- 
curity—and see how its record worked 
out for Marion County, Ind. 

PEACE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


In Marion County our people share 
with everyone else in the country, and 
probably everyone else in the world, a 
deep yearning for peace. Those of us 
who were under fire in World War I, 
World War II, or Korea remember the 
horror of combat and the anguish of sep- 
arated families. We all hope to spare 
our children this fate. But it possibly 
goes deeper than that. It probably boils 
down to a concern for the survival of 
the human race. The question that 
haunts me was asked by an Air Force 
general who said: “Joe, this Nation and 
the Soviet Union are developing almost 
completely reliable weapons. Just how 
reliable are you politicians?” 

Probably the most significant move 
that the 86th Congress has made in this 
field has been through laws doubling the 
size of the World Bank and the creation 
of the Inter-American Bank. Maybe you 
are asking yourself: “What do these 
banks have to do with peace?” They 
have a great deal to do with it, and they 
mark a significant change in our. policy. 
Through these institutions we are saying 
to 68 free nations of the world and 20 na- 
tions in Latin America, “Look, we will 
join with you, and all of us will put up 
our cash and our brains to attack the 
problems of poverty, disease, and ignor- 
ance wherever they may exist.” 

Foreign aid has become increasingly 
unpopular with the Congress because we 
realize that our country simply does not 
have the resources or the brains to solve 
the problems of the underdeveloped na- 
tions of Africa, Asia, and South America 
alone. Recent events in the world— 
especially in Cuba and Latin America— 
have cast serious doubts on the old ap- 
proach. But recent events have also 
shown that cooperation will work and 
can head off Communist drives to exploit 
these underprivileged nations. 

The Community Chest is working fine 
in Indianapolis and Marion County. 
Through the World Bank and the Inter- 
American Bank the 86th Congress just 
carried this idea on to our international 
problems of peace and foreign policy. 
History would indicate that if the world 
ends up with Russia and China on one 
side, the United States on the other, and 
the rest.of the world in the middle, then 
there is little chance for peace or free- 
dom. An explosion is inevitable. But 
if we bind the free nations to us through 
this Community Chest approach of shar- 
ing brains and cash to attack poverty and 
ignorance, then the world stands a 
chance for freedom and peace. We in 
Marion County stand to get a better re- 
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turn for the 20 millions of our tax money 
that is being spent every year on foreign 
aid, 

DEFENSE 

While working for peace, we cannot be 
foolish enough to neglect our defenses. 
The Communists obviously respect 
strength. The question that the 86th 
Congress had to face was, ““What sort of 
defense?” One wise old Senator told me, 
“Most generals and admirals are always 
preparing for the wrong kind of war. 
They are always getting ready for a war 
in which we strike the first blow. But 
this is impossible under our democratic 
government. We have never struck the 
first blow and probably never will.” 

Our task is clear. We must make sure 
that any enemy knows that we will re- 
taliate with terrible force if attacked. 
Still, the Congress has to fight the Navy 
on carriers that we think are vulnerable. 
and to urge them to concentrate on re- 
taliatory weapons such as antisubmarine 
warfare. We have to prod the Air Force 
to consider an airborne alert, and to de- 
velop missiles that can be moved on rail- 
way cars. Retaliation is our goal, and I 
think the record of the 86th Congress in 
that respect is good. 

On other defense fronts, I am not too 
happy. Their accounting methods in 
the Department of Defense are so old- 
fashioned that they tell little or nothing 
to me. About 200 millions of Marion 
County tax dollars are involved in de- 
fense. You can see why I have yelled 
about accounting. 

Probably the biggest gap is Civil De- 
fense. First of all, I think that the name 
is wrong. This area is defense pure and 
simple. If Marion County is hit and our 
people cannot get back to producing en- 
gines, rocket casings, and communication 
equipment, then how can this Nation 
launch an effective and sustained retal- 
iatory strike? Frankly our efforts seem 
poor in this area so vital to us in Marion 
County. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

All of us are concerned about the Na- 
tion’s debt and its spending. I was sur- 
prised to find that the House is usually 
very frugal with your money. In 29 out 
of 33 appropriation bills, we cut the 
amount the President requested. The 
total cuts ran to about $5 billion. I per- 
sonally voted for about $6 billions less 
than the administration asked for in 
1959 and again in 1960. 

Finance is the field in which I am 
trained and which I know. I have 
worked harder on Government finances 
than any other field. I can pass on to 
the people in Marion County three bits 
of advice. 

First. Do not look for sizable tax cuts 
until we can get some measure of peace 
in the world. The cold war has moved 
to Cuba within 97 miles of our borders. 

Second. If we are going to cut the 
debt, we will have to run a large surplus 
in good years, because in bad years we 
will be lucky to end up with small defi- 
cits. The returns from the income tax 
fluctuate violently up and down, 

Third. Keep yelling about saving. 
There is more pressure on the Congress 
to spend than to save. 
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Marion County has one special busi- 
ness interest that should be protected. 
We sell millions of dollars worth of 
drugs, truck engines, truck bodies, and 
many other items in world trade. Some 
estimates show the total as high as 150 
millions a year and involving directly 
10,000 jobs, and indirectly another 20,000 
(for a total of 30,000 jobs). 

We are hurt to some extent by imports 
of bicycle chains, plywood, and a few 
other products. But on balance a free 
world trade looks much the best for us. 

On the import side we buy enormous 
amounts of oil, lead, tin, zinc, and cop- 
per. Tariff or quota laws keeping these 
prices high are not best for us. 

Marion County is a world trading 
center. It is hard to realize, but it is 
true. What is more, we make money 
out of it: The record of the 86th Con- 
gress is not too good in this field. It 
has been more interested in protection 
than trade. I voted against protection, 
but I usually lost. 


LABOR 


In Marion County we have about 
70,000 families where the husband or 
wife belongs to a labor organization. We 
have a vital stake in labor laws. The 
86th Congress started out to write a law 
giving union members the right to run 
their unions through honest election 
procedures and to control their unions’ 
money. The bill nearly ended up as a 
union-busting law. It seemed to me 
that Marion County had a history of 
decent and responsible labor-manage- 
ment relations. I believe that union 
members should have the right to run 
their own unions and that their conduct 
* in our county does not call for any union 
busting. I voted accordingly. 

It is still too early to know what ef- 
fect this Labor-Management Act will 
have. 

AGRICULTURE 

Marion County could not be called a 
farming county, but our ties with agri- 
culture are very close. We ultimately 
share the farmer’s prosperity or depres- 
sion. There is no single national pro- 
gram that has failed so miserably in re- 
cent years. In the last 8 years we have 
spent $26 billion on a program that has 
not kept the small farmer alive. Nearly 
4 million people have left the farms. 
The program has not supported farm in- 
come, which has dropped from $14 bil- 
lion a year to $11 billion a year. The 
program has not disposed of farm sur- 
pluses. Our surplus holdings have 
jumped from $2 billion to $9 billion in 
storage. Our storage costs run at the 
rate of $1 million a day. And ironically, 
employees at the Department of Agricul- 
ture have increased 20,375 in the past 8 
years. What a record. 

How do we get out of this mess that 
soaks up $20 million a year from 
Marion County tax dollars? It would 
seem obvious to me that the first step is 
to get rid of that surplus. No approach 
will work with that fantastic surplus 
hanging over the market. 


% 
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With two-thirds of the world starving, 
surely this surplus would be a wonderful 
asset in our attempts to rebuild the 
underdeveloped parts of the world. But 
the diplomats always have some objec- 
tion that we will ruin the markets of our 
competitors. Frankly, I cannot under- 
stand this argument. How can you ruin 
a@ market where the people have no 
money and are starving? We have tried 
to sell part of this surplus for local cur- 
rencies that are useless except in that 
country. ‘This device is backfiring be- 
cause if we are not careful we will end 
up owning half of the poor countries in 
the world. We have enough headaches 
without that. 

Surely we can go back to the coopera- 
tive technique I mentioned earlier and 
join with other surplus nations to use 
this food for peace. I believe that we can 
do some good in the world by shipping 
food instead of firearms, butter instead 
of bombs. We would also save $350 mil- 
lions a year storage cost. 

When we get rid of the surplus, then 
what do we do to keep a healthy farm 
economy? For the next decade we may 
be plagued with the ability to grow more 
than we can eat or sell. How do we get 
rid of it? There are all sorts of solutions 
floating around, but I am going to recom- 
mend an approach, not a solution. 

Fifty years ago the United States had 
about the same problem with our mone- 
tary system. Surpluses or shortages of 
money were causing booms or busts that 
were slowing the orderly growth of the 
country. We tackled that problem by 
establishing a commission—the Aldrich 
Commission—which studied the problem 
for 3 years and then recommended a 
Federal Reserve System to give the 
United States “enough but not too much 
money.” It is dangerous to draw too 
close an analogy between money and 
farming, but the procedure can still be 
recommended. I can say for certain that 
no orderly solution of the farm problem 
will emerge from a presidential election 
campaign. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

There are about 70,000 people in 
Marion County who are 65 or over—10 
percent of our population. By 1970 the 
percentage figure will jump to 15 percent, 
and the Census Bureau estimates that 
the total figure will rise to 130,000 senior 
citizens. Life for these people is not 
always easy in a great metropolitan area, 
When we lived on farms, there was 
always work to do for everyone, and aged 
relatives were a welcome and respected 
part of every household. This is not true 
today in our big city industrial areas. 
The original social security law was 
passed to meet this situation. It was 
passed to give these senior citizens and 
our society a chance to work out the 
problem of how to live with some dignity 
after 65. Today about 49,000 people in 
Marion County come under the law— 
about 70 percent of our 65 or over popu- 
lation. 

The 86th Congress made some tech- 
nical amendments to the law. First, 
they changed the $1,200-a-year earning 





is voluntary; any State may or may not 
join. All programs are administered by 
the State. 

All these plans had their fierce 
supporters and opponents. The plan 
adopted was probably chosen because it 
involves no increase in the tax and will 
not damage the financial stability of the 
social security trust. 

CONCLUSION 


Marion County, Ind., is a highly sig- 
nificant part of the Nation and the 
world. According to the latest figures 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we 
paid more Federal taxes than perhaps 
any other congressional district. It is 
certain that we paid more taxes than 14 
different States. 

We earn more money than many 
independent countries in the United 
Nations. 

We do not and cannot live in a 
vacuum. No one can ignore the needs 
of the country and the world we live in. 
But this county is important enough 
to be well and forcefully represented. 
If we fail, it would be a serious blow to 
the United States and even to the free 
world. 

Our strength is unquestionably an im- 
portant part of the total strength of the 
United States. Surely Marion County, 
Ind., is entitled to careful and diligent 
representation. 

Over the Speaker’s chair in the House 
is an inscription—a quote from Daniel 
Webster—which reads: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy te 
be remembered. 


Last night as we adjourned I breathed 
a silent prayer that I had lived up toe 
that challenge for Marion County, Ind. 
and for our beloved country. 
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Democratic Sponsorship of the Polaris 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican administration is not en- 
titled to take credit for the Polaris proj- 
ect now that it has been tested success- 
fuily, and also attempt to claim that it 
fills the missile gap. The missile gap has 
not been filled, as yet. Responsibility for 
the success of the Polaris project lies 
more with the nonpartisan scientists and 
engineers in the Navy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission and their support- 
ers in. the Democratic Congress. 

The Polaris submarine system com- 
bines the nuclear submarine with mis- 
siles armed with thermonuclear -war- 
heads propelled by solid fuels. In each 
of these fields it has been the congres- 
sional Democrats who have provided 
the necessary leadership and funds. 
Perhaps a look at history would be in- 
structive. 

The nuclear-powered submarine pro- 
gram was instituted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Navy under 
the Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Truman. After the successful op- 
eration of the Mark I prototype in 1953 
and the Nautilus in 1955, the nuclear sub- 
marine program ran into the rough wa- 
ters of traditional thinking and budg- 
etary ceiling in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

It has been the Democrats in Congress 
who have supported Admiral Rickover, 
the “father” of the nuclear Navy. 
Democratic members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
were instrumental in preventing Admiral 
Rickover from being cashiered from the 
Navy by the administration. It was the 
Congress which honored him with a con- 
gressional medal after he had been delib- 
erately snubbed by the White House. 

The Democrats in Congress recognized 
the strategic importance of marrying 
missiles and nuclear submarines and led 
the way in assuring sufficient funds and 
sound administration for the program. 

From the outset it was a battle with 
the Republican administration which 
placed the state of the budget ahead of 
the state of the art. Right now the 
number of programed Polaris submarine 
systems could be increased four times. 
One would suppose that the Republican 
platform would have recognized the need 
for augmentation of the Polaris program. 
Only the Democratic platform did that. 

In 1957 the Democratic Congress 
pressed for acceleration of the Polaris 
program. Finally in 1958, after observ- 
ing that persuasion would not work, the 
Democratic Congress appropriated $600 
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million more than the administration 
requested for the Polaris Under 
the administration plan, at that point in 
time, only five Polaris submarines would 
have been programed. The action of the 
Democrats in Congress almost doubled 
this number, but the Bureau of the 
Budget withheld the money except for 
one submarine. 

Actually this 1958 action by the Demo- 
cratic Congress paid off, for the moneys 
were released during 1959. However, the 
administration’s release of funds was on 
a slower schedule. 

The Polaris battle of the budget was 
waged again this year. .The administra- 
tion for fiscal 1961 requested only three 
submarines and funds for long leadtime 
procurement of three more. Congress, 
with its understanding of the missile gap, 
appropriated money for 12 Polaris sub- 
marines. 

Let us look at the box score. Left to 
their own resources, the Republican ad- 
ministration at best would have pro- 
gramed only eight Polaris submarines 
and scheduled three for long leadtime 
procurement. As things now stand, and 
after a successful fight by the Democra- 
tic Congress, 14 Polaris submarines are 
fully funded, and 7 can be scheduled for 
procurement. The score is this: Demo- 
crats, 21 Polaris submarines; Republi- 
cans, 11 Polaris submarines. 

Each Polaris submarine, by the way, 
will carry 16 missiles. 

The box score with fiscal year break- 
downs is presented at the conclusion of 
my remarks. It is plain to see from this 
box score that the urgency in the Polaris 
program has been recognized by the 
Democratic Congress, which has usually 
made available more funds than the 
administration proposed. 

The Navy, too, has recommended more 
Polaris submarines than the administra- 
tion was willing to approve. The Navy 
was restrained by the administration in 
two ways: First, it had to trim its budge- 
tary sails specifically on Polaris plan- 
ning; and second, it had to work within 
restrictive overall budget ceilings set by 
the administration. 
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The restraint on Navy planning for the 
Polaris may be gaged by official Navy 
testimony that the desired objective is 
45 Polaris submarines—720 missiles—and 
that the rate of construction could be 
stepped up to 12 submarines a year with 
existing facilities. This is four times the 
role endorsed by the administration for 
the past several years. 

It will be said by administration 
spokesmen that -the state of the art did 
not justify a speedup in the Polaris pro- 
gram in prior years. The Democrats in 
Congress had more faith and confidence 
in the capabilities of our scientists and 
engineers than did the budget-conscious 
administration. That confidence has 
been fully justified. Democratic leader- 
ship kept pace with, and gave impetus 
to, the Polaris program. The Republi- 
can administration lagged behind. 

In summary, the Democratic Congress 
added four Polaris submarines to the ad- 
ministration program in fiscal year 1959. 
This would have added 64 operational 
missiles 2 years earlier than requested 
by the administration. Recognizing the 
congressional leadership in this pro- 
gram, the administration yielded to a 
degree. It granted the Navy funds for 
one more than the two budgeted, to 
maintain a three-per-year program. It 
finally released the funds for the other 
three over a year later, in fiscal year 
1960. The result was a delay of 1 year 
for three submarines. 

Just recently, as the election nears, 
the administration released funds for 
five submarines for fiscal year 1961, in- 
stead of three. Also, by releasing funds 
for five of the seven partially funded 
submarines authorized by the Congress, 
it has indicated a limited program of five 
per year, in lieu of the former three-per- 
year program. Even so, the administra- 
tion is holding back funds for two par- 
tially funded submarines, which cannot. 
be begun for another year. The result is 
a delay of 1 year for two submarines. 

The total administration deficit under 
the program Congress actually provided 
is thus 1 year’s delay for five submarines, 
or 80 missiles, not on station during the 
coming years of the Nation’s greatest 
peril. 


Funding of Polaris missile submarines 


Number in adminis- 
tration budget 


Number provided by | Funds released (actually 
Congress 


programed) 





Fiscal year 
Partially 
Fully funded Fully Partially Fully Partially 
funded dong lead funded funded funded funded 
time items) . 
Bl lal Ainsenncnlaeetnotsdiesinecbtsiiaic mibeanessoaill ei ise ioc | eee iD Lieananibenns> 
Siti iicintith chicanes denies ait menbiieiiinibieredial S Bidiieswdactine Oh ctuiecadbnd S lsodonhntnaas 
I cee aa lean ele olin edict tenmmebiele ndidamaegiomen ih ietenodeus: (3) 8 A cdbgndicatnan 
Po bbtinubvieibtiiinnndaccwmeciinedtides 13 3 15 7 35 95 
Total through fiscal year 1961...- 8 3 14 7 14 5 
Total requested by Total provided by Total programed 
administration Congress 
ll 21 19 

















1 Includes 3 (denoted in parentheses) partially funded in fiscal year 1960 program. 
4 As announced in Secretary Gates’ letter of August 1960. 
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State Department Acts Belatedly on Ban- 
ning of Masaryk Stamp by Government 
of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cline in American prestige abroad can be 
attributed in substantial part to the 
vacillation and delay which are charac- 
teristic of the State Department under 
the present administration. 

Just a few days ago, on August 25, the 
State Department announced that it had 
sent a note to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment requesting information on the bar- 
ring of U.S. mail bearing stamps honor- 
ing the great patriot of the Czech Re- 
public of lamented memory, Thomas 
Masaryk. 

As long ago as last May, Mr. Speaker, 
I asked the State Department not to seek 
information but to protest strongly to 
the Czech Government against its re- 
fusal to deliver mail carrying Masaryk 
commemorative stamps. 

I pointed out in May, and in another 
letter early in June, that the facts were 
indisputable—that the Czech Govern- 
ment was dumping some mail from 
America with Masaryk stamps, was re- 
turning other mail to the American 
senders with the notation, “Not Admis- 
sible.” I also informed the State De- 
partment that the Czechoslovak Nation- 
al Council of America had evidence that 
in some cases letters were being delivered 
in Czechoslovakia with the Masaryk 
stamps removed from the envelopes. 

These actions by the Czech Govern- 
ment are in clear violation of interna- 
tional postal agreements. 

After all these months, the best our 
State Department can offer is a request 
to Prague for information about the ban- 
ning of the Masaryk stamp. 

We do not need information, Mr. 
Speaker, since we have the facts. What 
we need is strong action by our State 
Department to compel the Communist 
rulers of Czechoslovakia to abide by in- 
ternational regulations and stop inter- 
fering with mail sent from this country. 

Here we have had an opportunity, now 
largely lost, to bring before the world 
that the Communist government of 
Czechoslovakia is so apprehensive that 
it will not allow its people to see on post- 
age stamps the picture of a great Czech 
leader who fought for and helped win 
freedom for his country. 

Last spring, I suggested that our Gov- 
ernment bring this story to the whole 
world, to underscore how reluctant are 
the rulers in Iron Curtain lands to let 
their people be reminded of their days 
of freedom. 

tT submit, Mr. Speaker, that this case 
called for much earlier action and for 
something stronger than a polite request 
for information. It is another adminis- 
tration fumble which has cost us a great 
opportunity. 
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Key Facts Relating to Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, by per- 
mission of the House, I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp extensive in- 
formation on the position of agriculture 
in the Nation’s economy, with the 
thought that this material may be use- 
ful to the Members of this body in dis- 
cussing the problems of agriculture with 
their people back home: 


Key facts relating to agriculture—Farm 











income 

In billions 
1959 cash farm income_.............. $33.-8 

Value (home consumption) and rental 
value of farm dwellings............ 3.6 
Gross farm income............ 37.4 
Farm production expenses............ 26.1 
Realized net farm income...... 11.3 











19066 - GR. ccicinpaincuimoientibs imielininn 105.1 
T-year total realized net farm income, 
1956-56. cninnnacaaittinetiupaninlbaaindinnia 84.7 
7-year loss in net farm income, 
BOB OD op ene cis anstilipsrinsesheiicnitinca 20.4 
Farm population: 
Per capita income from agriculture, 
ODD isin. w 5. gin eotmdigicekdilnsitisiatatain 643 
Per capita income from agriculture, 
a A aac aces hve asad cc keine 711 
Per capita income from all sources, 
SGD oe winisdeiitoiitei jinn iptv ibibo ai tein chet 960 
Per capita income from all sources, 
LGR an cndexinestenpitinbertinimatiativainaien alien 962 


Nonfarm population: 
Per capita income from all sources, 


cs erteapabinn todas atiepaindich aamisianibactaraten tetiede 1, 849 
Average hourly earnings: 
Farmworkers (operators and hired 
BRIO) «AOU skins vivcepimtemntigbes dnciemeniitines 0. 716 
Factory workers, 1959.............. 2. 22 


1959 to 1952 contrasts: 

Net farm income down 24 percent. 

Nation’s income up 35 percent. 

Farmworkers’ hourly earnings down 13 
percent. 

Factory workers’ hourly earnings up 33 
percent. 

Corporate dividend payments up 47 per- 
cent. 


FARM-NONFARM INCOME DISPARITY WIDENS 


In 1946, 41 percent of all farm-operator 
families were in the lowest income fifth of 
all families in the United States. 

In 1953, the percentage had increased to 
50; and in 1957, the percentage had in- 
creased to 55. When comparable data be- 
come available for 1959, the percentage may 
be even higher, 





Median income | Median income 
of lowest in- as percent of 
come third, | average income 
farm families of nonfarm 





families 
Reel dcnnabemabihionipbnd $1, 100 
Slasrsdndetineuninaindaidints 1,300 
Wl a dbnniakinatiadoniil 1, 400 19 
FOOD COSTS 


Retail cost, market basket of farm-pro- 
duced food: (change, 1952-59) up 1 percent. 
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Farm value, market basket of farm-pro- 

duced food: (change 1952-59) down 17 per- 
cent. 


Market basket of farm food products 
ee ee ee eee ee 
family of three: 





Cost of market basket of farm-produced 
food as a percentage of industrial worker’s 
annual earnings: 1959, 23 percent; 1952, 30 
percent, 

Pro rata share of Government cost of farm 
price supports, plus cost of market basket 
foods, as a percentage of industrial worker’s 
annual earnings: 1959, 24 percent. 

Civilian expenditures for farm foods, mar- 
keting charges and amount paid farmers: 


{In billions} 





ane ditures | Marketing paid 
for farm charges farmers 





Note.—In 1959 there were 13 percent more domestic 
consumers than in 1952, and they coined about 16 
percent more food—yet paid farmers $100 million less in 
total for it than 7 years earlier. 


Quantities of food eo by 1 hour of 
factory la 

















oe 
Fl ach 





ae ae newts. ss iaianiaicaeibaheloainis tin line 
Milk, ‘pins delivered SE Ses 
Butter, a pemaanie 
Pork Pehaeks aie Lssieletadicesiveitlniblindsiis 
CBG, TONER. oc cnciccscaviuen 
Bacon, pounds.................-. a 
Bet, GAR Lipeiccncvinatiiiinncen: 


Potatoes, pounds_...........-..... 
Sratdee, Gonend Larkhibdidiekwneentn a 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.8, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

FARMERS’ EFFICIENCY 

Aman-hour of farm labor in 1959 produced 
nearly 3 times what it did 20 years ago. 

Crop yields in 1958-59 were at record levels; 
39 percent above 1947-49 levels. 

Total farm output per unit of resources 
used in 1959 was 24 percent above 1947-49 
levels. 

Farm production per han-hour has been 
increasing at the rate of 5 percent per year 
since 1950—more than twice the rate of in- 
crease in productivity of workers in industry. 


Farmers’ financial position 
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{In billions] 
1959 1952 
Value of real estate. lecinnaoenniencidtiinette aboot $125.1 $96. 0 
Value of personal property........ 59.0 53.0 
be age capital and etmek 
in cooperatives.................. 13.8 12.2 
US. ouuans MOND di ciccendseede: 5.2 4.7 
RE BI receewasactntpenin 203. 1 165.6 
Total iinbllities a Gbileihb cs biediaienhes 23.3 14.6 
’ Proprietors’ equities. ....... 179.8 151.0 





Nore.— Equities have increased 18 percent while liabil- 
ities or debts have increased 60 t since 1952. Fur- | 
thermore, most of the en in equities is the result of 
inflated land values which accrued to many absentee 
landlords, can only be converted to cash by owner oper- 
ators when they quit farming, and may disappear even 
more rapidly than they have increased in recent years. 


As of January 1, 1959, farmers’ equities 
in real estate, personal property (other than 
household goods), cooperatives, and working 
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capital, totaled $161.5 billion. If farmers 
could have sold these assets at these paper 
values and loaned the money at 6 percent in- 
terest, they would have had 90 percent as 
much income in 1959 without doing a lick of 


work, 
FARM PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 
(Commodity Credit Corporation) 

As of January 1, 1953: $1,064,617,225 loss. 

As of January 1, 1960: $6,891,035,440 loss. 

(Note.—The losses in 7 years, from Janu- 
ary 1953 through December 31, 1959, were 
more than five times the total of losses during 
the previous 20-year history of Commodity 
Credit Corporation price-support operations.) 

Twenty-year loss (1933-52) : $1,064,617,225. 

Seven-year loss (1953-59): $5,826,418,215. 

CCC price-support operations for basic 
crops only (wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
peanuts) : 

To January 1, 1953 (at end of 20 years): 
$13,011,290 profit. 

To January 1, 1960 (7 years later) : $3,081,- 
479,607 loss. 


Losses on dairy products: E 
Up to Jan, 1, 1953...-..-.. $132, 523, 383 
Since Jan. 1, 1953, to Jan. 1, 

PE Seeeiinitccneqmenases 1, 722, 165,322 
Dairy program losses... 1, 854, 688, 705 
CCC investments: 
Total CCC investments 
(inventory and loans) as 
of Jan:.1, 1068............ 2, 452, 000, 000 
Total CCC investments 


(inventory and loans) as 
on dem. 5 FOC. -ca.ce 9, 153, 943, 000 


CCC investments in major crops (inventory 








and loans) 
Crop Amount Value 

Cotton (bales): 

2 Sees 1,097,000 | $166, 779,000 

UN lie De ensccmmeenine: 7, 677, 000 | 1, 334, 113, 000 
Wheat (bushels) 

Bs Ba rcastincmnaitiens 267, 847,000 | 1, 081, 545, 000 

PR Bs BB. ccceecnccccs 1, 414, 464, 000 | 3, 435, 780, 000 
Corn (bushels): 

Ja. 1 BG wentcntibacecs 349, 000 587, 274, 000 

Jam. 1, 10600... ..-.<..s.- 1, 500, 370,000 | 2, 482, 374,000 
Rice nindredweighiy 

Jan. 1, 1953 1 878, 000 

Fame, 1; 20GB: nc cwtcce 13, 351, 000 89, 394, 000 
Peanuts (pounds) 

NG Be Benn cna samsadon 192, 528, 000 22, 644, 000 

pee 334, 109, 000 34, 354, 000 
Tobaces (pounds): 

BR Ts TO sicccnccenunins 544, 067, 000 250, 373, 000 

Jan. 1, 1960__...........| 799, 679, 000 517, 133, 000 





EFFECTIVENESS OF PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Official statistics show that in the years 
1954-58 inclusive, the production of the non- 
controlled farm products increased 21 per- 
cent more than the production of the price- 
supported, controlled products (using 1952~ 
53 as a base). 

Value of stocks removed from commercial 
markets, 1953-59: 

In the past 7 years, farm programs have 
limited farm production to some extent and 
have removed an average of $2.2 billion of 
farm products a year from commercial 
markets: $6.7 billion was removed by an in- 
crease in CCC stocks; $7.9 billion was re- 
moved by Public Law 480 disposals; $0.9 bil- 
lion was removed by section 32 surplus re- 
moval purchases; total, $15.5 billion equals 
7 percent of cash receipts. 

Had this additional $15.5 billion of farm 
products moved into consumption through 
commercial markets, prices would have 
dropped sharply—perhaps 17.5 percent. Had 
this occurred, net farm income would have 
dropped 45 percent. 

Farm production expenses: 1959, $26 bil- 
lion; 1952, $22.6 billion. 
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Farm production expenses have been in- 
creasing $800 million a year for the last 10 
years, and $900 million a year for the last 
3 years. 
Farm production expenses are increasing 
about 3 percent per year. Increasing a 
lation plus increasing real incomes resul 
in demand for food increasing about 2 cae 
cent per year. 

The disparity of the farmer’s position prob- 
ably is best illustrated by his prices in rela- 
tion to the prices of the things he must buy. 

In 1948 a corn farmer could sell 686 bushels 
of corn and buy a cornpicker with what he 
got for the corn. In 1959 it took 2,121 
bushels of corn to buy a similar cornpicker. 

In 1948 a wheat farmer could buy a com- 
bine with 2,107 bushels of wheat. In 1959 
it took 3,771 bushels of wheat to buy a simi- 
lar combine. 

In 1948 it took 944 bushels of wheat to buy 
& farm truck, in 1959—1,760 bushels; 1,080 
bushels of corn would buy the truck then, 
in 1959—2,879 bushels; 6,316 pounds of cot- 
ton then, in 1959—-9,772 pounds. 

In 1948 it took 991 bushels of wheat to 
buy a tractor, in 1959—1,771 bushels for a 
similar tractor; 1,133 bushels of corn would 
buy the tractor then, in 1959—-2,897 bushels; 
6,627 pounds of cotton then, in 1959—9,835 
pounds. 





Misinformation on the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to draw your attention to a 
penetrating study of present develop- 
ments in the Middle East which has just 
been printed in the latest issue of Pre- 
vent World War III, No. 56, summer 
1960, published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc., 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Un- 
der the title “Misinformation on the 
Middle East,” this analysis cites per- 
tinent facts showing that contrary to 
President Nasser’s boasting of Arab 
unity, there are powerful forces opposing 
Nasser’s claim to rule the Arab world. 
The Government of Jordan has dis- 
played courageous opposition to Nasser’s 
hegemonic policies. Even in the United 
Arab Republic there is growing unrest, 
particularly in Syria where Nasser’s 
henchmen have established for all in- 
tents and purposes a military dictator- 
ship. ‘Those who believe that Nasser 
should be supported as the standard 
bearer of Arab unity, should bear these 
facts in mind. I include the article in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp: 


MISINFORMATION ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Middle East fever chart is a subject 
which periodically attracts reputed experts 
in this field. Admittedly, it is not easy to 
reach a correct diagnosis simply because the 
patient is afflicted with a number of ail- 
ments—some of them quite unique in terms 
of previous experience. Furthermore, the 
situation in that area is in extreme flux so 
that a prudent practitioner will hardly allow 
himself to make a definite prognosis either 
on the optimistic or pessimistic side. 

Unfortunately, there are frequent in- 
stances where caution is thrown to the winds 
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and the conclusions of experts are set down 
as though they were the last word on the 
subject. We say that this is unfortunate be- 
cause such reporting adds to the confusion 
concerning developments in the Middle East 
and contributes to a great deal of misin- . 
formation. It goes without saying that real- 
istic policies can hardly be hammered out on 
the basis of such fuzzy analyses, nor does it 
serve the causé of keeping the American 
people intelligently informed. 

The Atlantic Monthly (February 1960) 
carried a report on the Middle East which, 
in our opinion, seems to fall into the cate- 
gory of misinformation. The doctors who 
wrote this report proclaim that Communist 
influence in the Middle East was on the skids. 
“Relations between the United Arab Re- 
public,” the report states, “and the other 
Arab States have suddenly improved. Presi- 
dent Nasser appears to have learned the ad- 
vantages of coexistence over conspiracy. The 
beginnings of common Arabic economic 
policies are discernible. Syrian complaints 
are being heard and demands for more local 
autonomy are heeded. There is, in short, less 
bickering within the Arab community and a 
good deal more energy is going into solving 
domestic problems.” 


Is there any grounds for such optimism? 
Our reading of the Middle East fever chart 
shows that the inner tensions and strife 
among the Arab States continue and, indeed,_ 
in some areas have increased. Let us exam- 
ine briefly some of the points made in the 
Atlantic Monthly report. 


JORDAN VERSUS EGYPT 


The Atlantic’s report on the Middle East 
alleges that the Arabs are closing their ranks. 
This is an amazing evaluation of the Middle 
East fever chart, becausé all of the indica- 
tions show that the differences among the 
Arab States have widened and are greater 
now than ever before. The sharp conflict 
between Jordan and Egypt is a case in point. 
There have been moments when Nasser ex- 
tended the olive branch to King Hussein. 
However, for every gracious gesture there 
have been far more instances where Nasser 
has brandished the sword. At this writing, 
the Egyptian campaign of slander against 
the Jordanian Government is once again on 
in full force. When Nasser visited Syria in 
March of this year, he denounced the leaders 
of Jordan as having “yielded themselves to 
American and British imperialism to work 
against the Arab nation” (New York Times, 
Mar. 7, 1960). The following month, the 
Egyptian radio charged that Jordanian rulers 
were forging “a new path of treason—the 
path of overt treason.” The same broadcast 
denounced the Jordanian Government as 
“the face of imperialism in the Arab home- 
land” (April 14, 1960). 

Why has Nasser once more turned his guns 
against the King of Jordan at this time? 
The answer is simply this: Nasser’s plans for 
the creation of a Palestinian state which 
would have to include part of Jordan has 
been vetoed by King Hussein and his ad- 
visers. This area would also include the 
Gaza Strip. This has been the dream not 
only of Nasser but of the so-called Arab High 
Committee for Palestine, headed by the 
notorious pro-Nazi and war criminal, the 
ex-Mufti of Jerusalem. If Nasser could lay 
his hands on this entire area, then his em- 
pire would stretch from the borders. of 
Turkey to the Sudan. This would provide 
Cairo with a viable nucleus for further 
expansion, 

Jordan’s adamant stand has infuriated 
Cairo. As a result, Egyptian propaganda has 
lashed out at the Jordanian Government as 
traitorous and a tool of Western imperialism. 
However, Nasser has not only resorted to 
verbal attacks. Contrary to the Atlantic’s 
report that Nasser had learned the advan- 
tages of coexistence over conspiracy, agents 
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are operating within Jordan for the purpose 
of creating a climate of terror and to strike 
down by violence the rulers of that country. 
Thus, on March 30, 1960, the Jordanian Pre- 
mier al-Majali held a press conference at 
which the agents of the UAR, who had con- 
fessed that they were to carry out a number 
of assassinations, were present. The Premier 
declared that the importance of this plot did 
not lie in the fact that it was aimed at the 
assassination of several Jordanian leaders 
“but that it reveals one link in the chain 
of continuous plotting against this country 
and its existence in a bid to distract it from 
development and construction.” The Jor- 
danian Premier further stated that the assas- 
sination plot was important, too, because it 
included “the truth of this country’s rela- 
tions with the UAR, which has always sought 
to split the Arab efforts asunder.” 


JORDAN HITS BACK 


Jordan’s counterdenunciations of Nasser 
have been severe. King Hussein himself 
attacked the leadership of Egypt during his 
visit to Morocco in April. He charged that 
the Egyptians “by their will toward domina- 
tion” were dividing the Arab world (New York 
Times, Apr. 29, 1960). In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that in January, King 
Hussein inferentially accused the Cairo Gov- 
ernment of exploiting the plight of the Pales- 
tinian refugees “for selfish political pur- 
poses” (January 18, 1960). Obviously, the 
King’s criticism was prompted by his knowl- 
edge that Nasser was trying to use the refu- 
gees as part of his plan to build up his 
Palestinian state which would inevitably re- 
sult in the dismemberment of Jordan itself. 

Referring to the situation in Syria, the 
weekly Jordanian magazine “Around the 
World” recently wrote that the present gov- 
ernment in Syria is “an unjust military 
regime which has planted the feeling of 
anxiety, terror, and fear among the Syrian 
people.” This same magazine carried a 
pointed attack against Nasser’s policies in 
Africa under the title “Secrets of the Black 
Continent: Why Do the Africans Hate Abdel 
Nasser?” The article purports to express the 
views of an unnamed Arab statesman who 
had recently traveled through Africa. Ac- 
cording to this Arab statesman, the African 
peoples first showed sympathy for the Egyp- 
tian revolution. “Things then developed 
and the African peoples began to hate Egypt 
and Nasser and even the mention of Nasser’s 
name.” Why the change? According to this 
statesman, the Africans became alarmed over 
Nasser’s plot against other Arab states. “The 
African peoples felt the great cupidity of 
Nasser and sensed the danger in cooperating 
with him, trusting him and depending on 
his help. ‘They saw Nasser as he is—a man 
who wants to dominate all the African and 
Arab peoples.” 

It is not surprising that there is hardly 
any love between Jordan and the leaders of 
the U.A.R., when we know that as recently 
as May, @ second plot was uncovered in 
Jordan involving agents of the U.A.R., who 
were given the task of assassinating promi- 
nent Jordanian personalities. 


THE SITUATION IN SYRIA 


Has the situation in Syria improved? 

From the point of view of the Cairo Gov- 
ernment, unity between Egypt and Syria was 
regardsd as a steppingstone in President 
Nasser’s ambitious program of “gathering in” 
all Arabs under his absolute command. 
Therefore, Cairo approached the question of 
uniting with Syria approximately in the 
same way as Bismarck viewed the unity of 
the German states under the Kaiser. There 
was nothing democratic about the method 
employed and it was clear from the very 
beginning, as far as Egypt was concerned, 
that Syria would be incorporated as a virtual 
department of the Egyptian state. 

On the other hand, the Syrians accepted 
unity in the hope that it would accomplish 
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two objectives, i.e., to preclude a Communist 
takeover of Syria and that all Syrians would 
be treated as equals in the unified state. 

There is no doubt that this was the posi- 
tion of the Syrian Baath Party which was 
most instrumental in influencing Syrian 
public opinion to accept the merger with 
Egypt. The Syrian Baath Party preached 
the virtues of Arab nationalism. Further- 
more, the Baath Party hoped that the estab- 
lishment of the United Arab Republic would 
hasten the renaissance of Syrian power and 
prestige. Thus, it is clear that the motives 
which guided the Baath Party to champion 
the cause of unity with Egypt, were diamet- 
rically opposed to the plans and purposes 
of the Nasser regime. 

A POLITICAL CRISIS 


The United Arab Republic is now con- 
fronted with a grave political crisis. This is 
reflected by the fact that President Nasser 
was obliged to set up a military dictatorship 
in Syria under the command of his chief 
military collaborator, Field Marshal Abdel 
Hakim Amer. Marshal Amer’s urgent mis- 
sion to Syria was impelled by the growing 
revolt of Syrians of all classes against the 
dictatorial overbearing policies of President 
Nasser. The Syrian Baathists who had strug- 
gled so diligently for the merger, were now 
singing a different tune. However, they were 
merely reflecting the disillusionment which 
has swept all classes and strata of Syrian 
society with the exception of those who 
found it profitable to collaborate with Nasser. 

It was, therefore, no coincidence that Nas- 
ser and his most trusted collaborator, Mar- 
shal Amer, should launch a frontal attack 
upon the Baathist Party. The net result of 
this onslaught has been the emasculation 
of the Syrian Baathists as a significant po- 
litical force in present-day Syria. Indeed, 
all Syrian political parties which refused to 
kowtow to Cairo, have been swept aside, 
Many opponents of the Nasser regime have 
been in prison. Marshal Amer took steps to 
purge the Syrian armed forces. According 


to a London Times report (May 25, 1960), 


the Syrian armed forces are now “quiet— 
after the transfer of the more restless eie- 
ments to Egypt.” 

The political solution which Marshal Amer 
has devised involves a virtual Egyptian take- 
over of all key political and military posts in 
Syria. The crisis reached a turning point last 
summer when four members of the Baath 
Party were obliged to resign from the Syrian 
Cabinet of the U.A.R. Subsequently, sev- 
eral more Ministers had to leave, so that by 
March of this year all Baathist members were 
ousted from the Syrian Cabinet. Those who 
were forced to resign include such outstand- 
ing Syrian political figures as U.A.R. Vice 
President Akram Hourani, Salah Bitar, U.A.R. 
Minister of National Guidance, and Abdul 
Ghani Qannit, Minister of National Affairs 
and Labor for the Syrian region. Hourani 
was particularly active in obtaining Syrian 
consent for the original merger with Egypt. 
Today he is regarded by the Egyptian au- 
thorities as persona non grata. The clean- 
upon continued so that May 2 one could read 
in the press that only two Syrians were left 
in the Central Government of the United 
Arab Republic. Meanwhile, Egypt’s grip over 
Syrian affairs tightens for the obvious reason 
that discontent is steadily increasing. Thus, 
having served Nasser’s purposes in the be- 
ginning, the Baathists have now become 
expendabie. 

ECONOMIC WOES 


In the economic sphere, the Syrian econ- 
omy is still beset by trade deficits and by 
agricultural disorganization which has come 
on the heels of Nasser’s land “reforms.” Eco- 
nomic liberalism in Syria seems to be on the 
way out. In its place one can observe the 
steady encroachment of the Egyptian au- 
thoritarian control over the economy. The 
Cairo government has set up the so-called 








concern in which it holds 25 percent of the 
shares. The Wall Street Journal wrote that 
the Egyptian “Government-owned corporate- 
run businesses borrow something from Mus- 
solini’s corporate state notions.” Thus, it is 
not without reason that there has been a 


currency. 

Reports indicate that the Nasser govern- 
ment contemplates investments to develop 
the Syrian economy. However, upon exami- 


mum profits from Syrian oll. Not only does 
Egypt export its economic poverty to Syria, 
it is also hoping to convert the Syrian econ- 
omy into a food supply center for Egyptian 
industry. Thus, economically and politically 
Syria is being milked while Marshal Amer 
and his forces keep order. 


ARAB UNITY? 


It is hard to find evidence that Nasser has 
been converted to the ways of peace and 
respect for the independence of other Arab 
States. Intrigue and conspiracy supported 
by ceaseless propaganda attacks characterize 
Nasser’s dealings with his neighbors. The 
struggle between the Cairo strong man and 
General Kassem of Iraq continues unabated, 
One will recall the many plots hatched by 
Nasser to overthrow the Kassem regime when 
that government refused to submit as Syria 
did. The Iraqi Government has hit back in 
kind and shows no timidity and hesitancy in 
castigating Nasser. Thus, Kassem has pub- 
licly revived the idea of the fertile crescent 
which is an old Iraqi dream involving the 
union of Syria and Jordan under the domi- 
nation of Iraq. This has been a nightmare 
to Egyptians. Yet, in the early part of this 
year, Kassem promised our cousins, the 
Syrians help in their joys and sorrows and 
assured them that henceforth we shall not 
stand with hands tied toward any oppression 
against them because dictatorial oppression 
in Syria have reached their limit (London 
Times, Jan. 9, 1960). 

Needless to say this has turned Nasser pur- 
ple with rage. It has brought forth all of 
the abusive language that Nasser could mus- 
ter against Kassem. However, Kassem has 
not at all been scared. Indeed, he has now 
given his views on the Palestinian question. 
Just as Nasser hopes to build up a Palestin- 
ian state at the expense of Jordan, so Kassem 
proclaims Iraq's determination to become 
suzerain over the Palestinian region of Jor- 
dan and the Gaza strip now under the con- 
trol of the UAR. In short, we are witnessing 
a ferocious three-corner struggle among Jor- 
dan, Egypt, and Iraq, each proclaiming their 
rights to Palestine. How then can one ac- 
cept the Atlantic Monthly’s report on the 
Middle East which alleges that there is less 
bickering within the Arab community, and a 
good deal of more energy is going into soly- 
ing domestic problems? 

“A FLOP” 


Even the Arab League which is supposed 
to be the organization to harmonize and 
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Arab interests, has accomplished 
little. When the league met in February 


1960, the Jordanian Foreign Minister Muza 
Nasir was quoted as stating, “We have agreed 
in all matters” (Reuters, Feb. 11, 1960.) 
But what are the facts? ‘According to the 
New York Times (Mar. 1, 1960), the league 
failed to agree on the so-called Palestine 
problem. It failed to agree on any plan to 
divert the tributaries of the Jordan River so 
as to cripple the Israeli economy. It failed 
to agree on the proposal that all Arab states 
Teceive @ percentage share from the oil in- 
come in the Middle East. Moreover, one 
should not ignore the fact that both Tunisia 
and Iraq boycotted the meeting because of 
their resentment over Nasser’s domination of 
the league. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
the comment of the Lebanese Minister of 
Public Works, Pierre Gumayel (Feb. 12, 1960) : 
“We must inquire why these countries 
(Tunisia and Iraq) refuse to attend the meet- 
ings of the Arab League Council. With re- 
gard to this, I cannot but repeat what I have 
said on various occasions in the past, namely, 
that the seat of the Arab League should be 
removed from Cairo to a neutral Arab coun- 
try. The Arab League should belong to all, 
so that it may become a strong and effective 
means and achieve success.” 

The point of view expressed by the Leba- 
nese leader was reechoed and further elab- 
orated by President Bourguiba in an inter- 
view on March 22, 1960: “When Cairo failed 
to attain its ambitions for seizure under the 
guise of Arab solidarity, it resorted to plots 
and intrigue and to press and radio cam- 
paigns, in the hope of creating chaos. All 
these attempts, however, have failed 
abysmally, because the Tunisian people are 
alert and conscious of their real interests. 
We harbor no enmity toward anyone. But 
we reject hegemony and interference in our 
domestic affairs in any shape or form.” 


“a FIRM AND STRONG FRIENDSHIP” 


The Atlantic Monthly report alleges that 
Communist influence in the Middle East is 
beginning to wane. We believe that this 
judgment should not be hastily accepted. A 
similar view was taken more recently in a 
report prepared by the staff of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee (New York 
Times, June 9, 1960). In the first place, it 
must be kept in mind that Soviet economic 
influence in Iraq, Syria, and Egypt is sub- 
stantial. Indeed, it is estimated that for 
Syria and Egypt alone the Soviets have con- 
tributed $750 million over the past several 


years. 

How does Nasser feel about this? In his 
May 9 speech, wherein he insulted the US. 
Senate and described American aid in phrases 
that could have been easily employed by the 
Nazis, he praised the Soviet Union. He said: 
“It behooves me to express our appreciation 
for this noble cause and wise policy adopted 
by the Soviet Union. * * * We feel that 
the friendship which has brought together 
the Soviet and the Arab peoples is a firm 
and strong friendship. It can by no means 
be shaken by the clouds which appear over 
the relations between the two countries be- 
cause of the differences over social and po- 
litical principles.” 

In the last analysis, true unity among the 
Arabs can only come through democratic 
growth and freedom of expression. It cannot 
be imposed by “blood and iron” and/or 
through the imperialistic ambitions of a rul- 
ing clique. Perhaps it was this thought 
which prompted the Jordanian newspaper 
Hall al-Alam to write: “According to Abd 
an-Nasir’s plan, Egypt should be the only 
industrial country among the Arab countries 
and the remaining Arab countries should be 
@ vital field for t. * * * Abd an-Nasir’s 
plan aims at getting hold of the oil of Iraq, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia and spending the 
oil income on building the high dam and on 
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financing other Egyptian projects which, so 
far, have not been carried out because of 
Egypt's lack of funds and heavy indebtedness. 
Abd an-Nasir’s plan also provides that Egypt 
should be the only country with an army, 
navy, and air force, while other Arab coun< 
tries should dedicate themselves to agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding and to working in 
Egypt's factories” (April 9, 1960). Does not 
Nasser’s plan evoke memories of Hitler’s 
“New Order”? 





Nomination of W. 0. Cooper of Dallas, 
Tex., as the National Commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ‘TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following extract 
from the speech of Albert L. Daniels 
when he placed the name of my good 
friend, W. O. Cooper, of Dallas, Tex., in 
nomination for the office of national 
commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans during their 39th annual con- 
vention in Seattle, Wash.: 

A very pleasant duty has been cast upon 
me by an extremely kind fate this afternoon 
in this great city of the Northwest, that of 
nominating a candidate for national com- 
mander, a man who is pure of heart; sincere 
in his actions and just in his relationships 
with all people. Because of his sterling 
qualities as a man, because of his record of 
achievements and as a member of the DAV, 
his will to do good, his devotion to his home 
and fireside, and because of his service to 
the wars’ disabled, I deem it a proud privi- 
lege to take part in the effort to have this 
man elevated to the highest office in the 
gift of the members of the DAV. 

When we cannot continue a man in office 
like Bill Fribley, who has made a great rec- 
ord in office, the next best thing it to put a 
man in as his successor who is able and 
qualified to take up the job where he leaves 
off and who will carry on. 

The candidate I shall nominate has a fine 
record of oversea service. He enlisted in 
World War II as a private, served in the 
European theater and earned five battle 
stars. He was promoted through the ranks 
and was discharged as a major. He has 
been prominent in church work as a Sunday 
school teacher in his home city of Dallas 
for a number of years. He is a successful 
businessman. 

The candidate I shall nominate has served 
as a& chapter commander, as a region com- 
mander, department senior vice commander, 
department commander, as a member of the 
national hospital committee; is presently 
serving as first national junior vice com- 
mander, and during the past fiscal year 
served as a member of the important na- 
tional legislative committee. 

He has acquired by experience all that 
you could expect of a man in order to give 
to the organization a splendid administra- 
tion of its affairs from every standpoint 
and he has the determination to advance and 
protect the interests of the wars’ disabled 
and to build the DAV. 

I have some knowledge of the DAV from 
Judge Robert 8S. Marx, the first national 
commander, to Bill Fribley, the present na- 
tional commander. Great as is the history 
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of the DAV, great as has been its accom- 
Pplishments, great as in the future it will 
become, I feel confident that if you place 
the gavel of authority in the hands of this 
man you can say that standing as our 
leader before the American people, repre- 
senting and expounding the principles which 
are his, and which he has proven to us he 
possesses, we will continue under his direc- 
tion to march forward in the great work of 
the DAV. 

The cantiidate I shall nominate is a worker 
and a builder. Elect this man as our na- 
tional commander and you can go back to 
your chapters and say that this man not only 
has the knowledge of what is right and the 
desire to do right, but possesses the courage 
to do right and the ability and strength and 
determination to carry out his program of 
service to the wars’ disabled, of the widows 
and dependents. 

I nominate as a candidate for national 
commander, one of the best friends I have 
ever owned, one of the most valuable mem- 
bers the DAV has ever had, and one of 
America’s finest citizens, W. O. “Bill” Cooper 
of Dallas, Tex. 





Hon. Graham Barden 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly would not want to leave Washing- 
ton without expressing my regrets over 
the fact that my colleague and personal 
friend, Granam Barpven, has decided to 
retire from Congress. The Nation and 
entire world, in my opinion, has suffered 
a great loss by Mr. BarpEn’s decision to 
retire from the Congress of the United 
States. He has always been a tower of 
strength and has prevented more ob- 
noxious legislation from passing the 
House than any other Member of Con- 
gress since I have been a Member of this 
great body. He is one of the leading 
exponents of constitutional government 
in the United States and its seems that 
that vintage is getting very scarce in 
his country. I have witnessed on nu- 
merous occasions, Mr. BARDEN’s influence 
in preventing legislation from being en- 
acted that would have completely cir- 
cumvented our Constitution and would 
have placed in the hands of the Federal 
Government powers which were intended 
by our Founding Fathers to remain in 
the hands of the individual State govern- 
ments. I certainly can understand why 
Mr. BarDEN has decided to retire as it is 
certainly no pleasure to serve on a com- 
mittee or in any body where the cards 
are stacked against you. I know GrAHAM 
BarDEN has had an uphill fight since the 
day he was selected as chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
in order to at least preserve a part of 
the Constitution and prevent us from 
having a total Central Government, 

He was responsible to a great extent 
for the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
a law which if properly administered, 
would curtail a number of the terrible 
strikes we have witnessed here in this 
country during the past few years. He 
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was also the tower of strength in the 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
which also if properly administered 
would at least do something to curb 
the activities of some of our power- 
drunk labor leaders. 

I certainly do not believe in stacking 
any committee with any group whether 
they be liberal or conservative, to the 
extent that a chairman cannot properly 
administer the affairs of the committee. 
In fact, I think the Ways and Means 
Committee, who has jurisdiction of 
selecting Members to serve cn the indi- 
vidual legislative committees, should 
consult with the chairman before they 
assign any new Member to a committee, 
as the chairman is responsible for the 
type of legislation that is reported from 
his committee, and he should be given 
some preference as to who is assigned to 
his committee. 

I wish for Mr. and Mrs. Barden good 
health and happiness during their re- 
tirement years and hope I will have an 
opportunity to join him on several fish- 
ing trips at a future date. 





Abenaki Indians of Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dians who roved American lands before 
these became the domain of the white 
man were a unique, though in many 
respects barbarian, lot of humans. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert an 
eminently interesting account, as pub- 
lished in the Bar Harbor Times, of the 
Abenaki Indians of Maine during the 
early 1600 period: 


TRANSLATION FROM ARCHAIC FRENCH TO ENG- 
LISH AT ABBE MUSEUM PORTRAYS TALE OF 
1600’s HERE 

(By Edith Favour) 

The Robert Abbe Museum at Sieur de 
Monts Spring near Bar Harbor has in its 
library a set of volumes entitled the “Jesuit 
Relations,” which, in its excellent transla- 
tion from archaic French to modern English, 
gives the reader a dramatic and explicit ac- 
count of conditions in Maine in the early 
1600's. Reuben Gold Thwaite edited this 
edition, and the following words are taken 
from his introduction: 

“It is to the Jesuits that we owe the great 
body of our information concerning the 
frontiers of New Franee in the 17th cen- 
tury. It was their duty annually to transmit 
to their superior in Quebec or Montreal a 
written journal of their doings. Annually, 
between 1632. and 1673, the superior made 
up a narrative, or relation, of the most im- 
portant events which had occurred in the 
several missionary districts under his charge. 
The annual relation was sent to the pro- 
vincial of the order in France, and, after 
careful scrutiny and reediting, was published 
by him in a series of duodecimo volumes. 
The Relations at once became popular in the 
court circles of France; their regular appear- 
ance was always awaited with the keenest 
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interest, and assisted greatly In creating and 
fostering ‘the enthusiasm of pious philan- 
thropists, who for many years 

maintained the missions of New France.” 

The priests who were chosen to come to 
New France were men of trained intellect. 
They were acute observers, practical in the 
art of recording their experiences. Explorers 
as well as priests, they have proved invalu- 
able to the present-day historian, geographer, 
and ethnologist. c 

Since the Indians of New France were scat- 
tered in widely separated groups, it was 
necessary for the Jesuits to search for them 
before they could attempt any form of teach- 
ing or conversion. Many of the Relations 
were written in Indian camps amid condi- 
tions of almost unbelievable squalor and dis- 
traction. Often the journalists were sub- 
jected to insult and even torture by savages 
incited by their medicinemen, who were 
jealous of the new authority. We see such 
priests working their passage at the paddles, 
portaging cargoes, suffering eften from dis- 
ease, and often the butt of ridicule. 

From the pages of the Relations emerge 
many vivid images. As we read the some- 
times overlapping accounts of many priests, 
a coherent but exciting chapter of history 
reveals itself. Time and again we receive 
the impact of repeated impressions; and the 
one which this article is to deal with is the 
character of the Abenaki Indians of Maine, 
told by the priests in their own words. 

A letter from Father Loyard states: “Of 
all the savages of New France, these who have 
rendered the greatest service are the Abna- 
quis. This nation is composed of five vil- 
lages. Two of these are situated along the 
River St. Lawrence near three rivers. The 
three other villages are called Nanrantzwok 
(Norridgewock) upon the river Canibekki 
(Kennebec); Panawaniski, upon the river 
Pentagouet (Penobscot); and Medoktek, 
upon the river St. John.” : 

Father Sebastien Rasles, writing from Nor- 
ridgewock, gives us a further picture of the 
Abenaki. “I then went to dwell in a village 
of the Abenakis Tribe which is situated in 
a forest, only 3 leagues from Quebec. 
This village was inhabited by 200 savages, 
nearly all of whom were Christians. Their 
cabins were ranged almost like houses in 
cities; an enclosure of high and closely set 
stakes formed a sort of wall, which protected 
them from the incursions of their enemies. 

“Their cabins are very quickly set up; they 
plant their poles, which are joined at the 
top, and cover them with large sheets of 
bark. The fire is made in the middle of the 
cabin; they spread all around it mats of 
rushes, upon which they sit during the day 
and take their rest during the night. 

“The clothing of the men consists of a 
loose coat of skin. That of the women is a 
covering which extends from the neck to the 
middle of the leg, and which they adjust very 
decently. Their leggings reach from the 
knee to the ankle. Socks made of elk skin, 
and lined inside with hair or with wool, take 
the. place of shoes. This footgear is abso- 
lutely necessary for the purpose of adjusting 
their snowshoes, by means of which they 
easily walk on the snow. These snowshoes, 
made in lozenge shape, are more than 2 feet 
long and a foot and a half broad * * * im- 
portant for hunting the wild beasts, espe- 
cially the elk (probably moose). These ani- 
mals, larger than the largest oxen of France, 
walk only with difficulty on the snow; there- 
for it is easy for the savage to overtake 
them, and often with an ordinary knife fas- 
tened to the end of a stick (spear) they kill 
them, and live upon their flesh. After having 
dressed the skins, in which the savage are 
skillful, they sell them to the French and 
the English who give them in exchange loose 
coats, blankets, large kettles, guns, hatchets, 
and knives. 
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the savage for their 
they are born, they put them on a little piece 
of board covered with cloth and with a small 


after which they take it off the fire, serve 
it in basins of bark, and distribute it among 
all the people who are in their cabin. Each 
one bites into this meat as one would into a 
piece of bread. Their meals are not regu- 
lar, as in Europe; they live from day to day. 
While they have good food they use it, with- 
out being troubled as to whether they will 
have any at all for the following days. 

“They are devoted to tobacco; men, 
women, and girls, all smoke the greater part 
of the time. To give them a piece of 
tobacco pleases them more than to give them 
their weight in gold. 

“This mission is about 80 leagues from 
Pentagouet, on the river Kinibeki. We are 
at most only 2 days’ journey from the Eng- 
lish settlements; it takes us more than a 
fortnight to go to Quebec. It was natural 
then, that our savages should trade with the 
English, and there are no advantages that 
these letters have not offered to them, for 
the purpose of winning them; but all their 
efforts have been useless; and nothing has 
been able to detach them from their alliance 
with the French. The only bond which has 
united them to ys so closely is their firm at- 
tachment to the Catholic faith. They are 
convinced that if they submited to the Eng- 
lish they would soon be without any mis- 
sionary * * * and that gradually they would 
be plunged back into their former unbelief.” 

In an account written a good many years 
later, Father Rasles continues: “Our savages 


' have so destroyed the game of their country 


that for 10 years they have no longer either 
elks or deer, Bears and beavers have be- 
come very scarce, They seldom have any 
food but Indian corn, beans and squashes. 
They crush the corn between two stones, re- 
ducing it to meal; afterward they make of it 
@ porridge, which they sometimes season 
with fat or with dried fish. When they are 
without corn, they search for acorns, which 
they value highly; after having dried these, 
they roast them in a kettle with ashes in 


50,000 barrels in a day, if he could be equal 
to that work. These fish are a sort of a here 
ring; they crowd upon each other to the 
depth of a foot and are drawn up as you 
would draw water. The savages put them to 
dry for 8 or 10 days.” 

From the Relation of 1647, “The father 
asked of them three things—the first was, to 
give up the liquors of Europe, when ensues 
great intoxication among the savages. The 
Abnaquois promised to.avoid these excesses.” 
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From the Relation of 1651-52—“The peo- 
ple of Naranchouak—at all times the most 
influential of this region—show proof of 
their love for Jesus Christ by their ac- 
tions. They said to the Father, ‘As for 
@emon of drunkenness that thou 
driven out of our cabins, on thy first 


bbe 


terminated forever, for it deprives us of our 
lives, causés murders among us, and makes 
us lose our wits, regarding us like madmen. 
Let us go this moment and find the Deputy 
of the English and speak to him as follows: 
Thou Deputy of Pleimot and Boston, paint 
our words on paper, and send them to those 
whom thou art dependent; and say to them 
that all the allied Savages dwelling on the 
river Kenebek hate firewater as much as 
they hate the Hiroquois; and that if they 
have any more of it brought hither to sell 
to the savages, the latter will believe that 
the English wish to exterminate them.” 

From the Relation of 1661-62__“The 
Iroquois have directed their course east- 
ward, toward New England, there to fight 
the Abnaquiois, savages of docile nature, 
and very susceptible to all good influences. 
They dwell on the banks of the Kenebeki, 
and cultivate a country so delightful, ac- 
cording to their account, that they maintain, 
that the Son of Him who made all things, 
choosing to become a savage found no land 
more peaceful than their wherein to s0- 
journ.” 

Letters from Father Jean Enjalran, 1676— 
“These savages appear to me the most 
reasonable; and although in their manner 
of living one may with truth call them sav- 
ezges, their nature appears to me in some 
sense much more amiable than that of many 


Europeans. 

In Maurault’s “History of the Abnakis,” 
(p. 15), we find—“These Abenakis were not 
wont to show their discontent or hatred by 
eaths or blasphemies; they have the great- 
est horror of imprecations and blasphemies; 
and there are no words in their language to 
express these, so often uttered by Cana- 
dians.” 

Father Pierre Roubaud went to Montreal 
in July of 1757 with a band of Abnakis, and 
then accompanied the French and Indian 
forces led by Montcalm against the English 
eat Leke Champlain. Soon after leaving 
Montreal, the savages gave a war feast. In 
another encounter, 300 English were cut to 
pieces. The captives taken by the Indians 
were cruelly treated, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the French could moderate the 
ferocity of their allies. The missionary did 
what he could to keep in check his own 
neophites, the Abnakis. He was disgusted 
at the insatiable and brutal ferocity of the 
Ottawas, which they displayed in hideous 
acts of cannibalism. Ee records—‘“I went 
to shut myself in my tent, and gave myself 
up to the refiection that religion and hu- 
manity can suggest in circumstances of this 
kind. .I had not thought of taking measures 
to warn my Abnakis against such shocking 
excesses. Although example is a formidable 
stumbling block in matters of morals, they 
were incapable of proceeding to these ex- 
cesses; at the time when they were plunged 
deepest in the darkness of paganism, they 
never deserved the odious name of cannibals. 
Their humane and docile temper on this 
point distinguished them even then from 
the greater part of the savages on this con- 
tinent.” 

Living words today—these chronicles of a 
brave and stalwart brotherhood, reiterating 
their faith in a savage tribe yielding to en- 
lightenment, bring to us more powerfully 
than our television a picture of early 
America. 
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Congressman Griffin Reports on Student 
Loan Program and Landrum-Griffin Re- 
form Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, when a 
bill actually becomes a law, the author 
of the legislation and those most respon- 
sible for its enactment are on the spot. 
With an anxious eye, they watch and 
hope that the new law will really operate 
in the manner intended. As helpless 
observers, they can only stand and wait 
while the law is being administered by 
another branch of the Government—the 
executive. 

Promises and claims made as to thou- 
sands of bills which never become law are 
soon forgotten—20,164 bills were intro- 
duced in this 86th Congress; only 1,130 
became law. But the bills that survive 
the rigors of the legislative process must 
stand in a lonely light to be judged. 

During my 4 years of service in the 
House, I have had the rare privilege to 
cosponsor, and play a leading role in the 
enactment of two bills of great national 
importance which have become legisla- 
tive landmarks. I refer to the student 
loan program, which is part of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958; 
and to the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959—Lan- 
drum -Griffin Act. 

Mr. Speaker, as this 86th Congress 
prepares to adjourn, it will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the House, I be- 
lieve, to have a report on the adminis- 
tration and operation of those two sig- 
nificant legislative programs. 

I. STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


When Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act late in the 1958 
session, I doubt if there were many who 
envisaged the tremendous impact that 
would be felt throughout the Nation’s 
colleges and universities as a result of 
one portion of the act entitled: “Loans 
to Students in Institutions of Higher 
Education.” 

Although the story of the 1959 labor 
reform bill is well known; few people are 
familiar with some of the circumstances 
and events which led up to adoption in 
the House of the student loan program. 

When administration recommenda- 
tions were first made to Congress early 
in’ 1958 for legislation in the field of 
education to bolster our national defense 
capability, no reference was made to 
student loans, although a limited schol- 
arship program was proposed to encour- 
age talented high school graduates to 
continue their education. 

The more I studied the proposed na- 
tional defense education bill, as a mem- 
ber of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, the more I became convinced 
that a student loan program should be 
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substituted for the limited scholarship— 
grant—proposal. 

Relatively few students could have 
benefited under the scholarship program 
as proposed. Moreover, some danger ex- 
isted that politics could creep into the 
selection of the chosen few. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I was 
convinced that a great many more tal- 
ented students would be willing to invest 
in an education if they could just borrow 
part of the needed funds from a revolving 
fund at low interest rates and have the 
opportunity to repay it over a long pe- 
riod after graduation. . It was ridicu- 
lous—but true—that high school gradu- 
ates could finance the purchase of ex- 
pensive automobiles on easy credit 
terms—but few loans were available for 
ambitious but needy students who wanted 
a college education. 

Fortunately, some of my colleagues on 
the Education and Labor Committee 
agreed with my views concerning the 
need for a loan program. They included 
Representatives Elliott, of Alabama; 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Wain- 
wright, of New York; and Haskell, of 
Delaware. 

In May 1958, at our request, the Office 
of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare called 
into conference a number of outstanding 
administrators in the field of education 
who had experience with student loan 
funds. This conference and several that 
followed proved very friutful._ - 

Later, in June 1958, several of us hud- 
dled with Dr. James R. Killian, the head 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who was then the President’s special ad- 
viser on science and technology. Dr. Kil- 
lian enthusiastically approved the stu- 
dent loan idea and he agreed to set up 
a meeting with President Eisenhower. 

Thereafter, in early July 1958, Dr. Kil- 
lian, then Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Marion Folsom, and 
Representatives Wainwright, Freling- 
huysen, Haskell, and I met with the Pres- 
ident at the White House. We were 
joined by Representative Robert J. Mc- 
Intosh, of Michigan who, while not a 
member of the committee, was intensely 
interested in active in promoting the 
loan proposal. 

After a long discussion with President 
Eisenhower, which included some sharp 
and critical questions stemming from 
his experience as president of Columbia 
University, we left the White House satis- 
fied that President Eisenhower would be 
with us. 

From that point, Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lative developments moved rapidly. The 
appropriate education subcommittee, 
under the able chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Etuiort], 
agreed to incorporate the loan program 
in the comprehensive national defense 
education bill. The scholarship title was 
eliminated. The bill sailed through the 
House on August 8, 1958, and was passed 
by the Senate on August 13, 1958. 

The student loan program provides 
for the establishment by each participat- 
ing college and university of a loan fund 
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from which needy and able students may 
borrow for the purpose of entering upon, 
or completing, courses of higher educa- 
tion. 

A participating college or university 
is required to contribute to the loan fund 
a sum equal to one-ninth of the amount 
supplied by the Federal Government. 

An eligible student may borrow up to 
$1,000 in any one year, and as much as 
$5,000 in the aggregate. To be eligible, 
a student first, must be in need of the 
loan to pursue a course of study; second, 
be capable of maintaining a good aca- 
demic standing; and third, have been 
accepted as a full-time undergraduate or 
graduate student. 

Interest on the loan, at 3 percent, does 
not begin to run until 1 year after gradu- 
ation. The borrower can take up to 11 
years after graduation to repay the loan. 

Taking special note of the teacher 
shortage, the Senate added an amend- 
ment—which was retained—whereby 
borrowers who teach in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will be eligi- 
ble for cancellation of 50 percent of the 
loan if they teach full time for 5 years 
or more. 

Currently there are 1,410 colleges and 
universities throughout the Nation par- 
ticipating in this program. Loans aver- 
aging $500 have been made to well over 
130,000 students in 50 States. 

In this session, Congress has appropri- 
ated $58,430,000 to mect the Federal 
Government’s share of the funds which 
participating institutions have substan- 
tiated as being required. 

_- Mr. Speaker, in a status report issued 

in June 1960, the Honorable Lawrence G., 
Derthick, Commissioner of Education, 
made these significant comments: 

Contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected the student loan program has not 
had the effect of drying up other sources of 
student loans; rather, it has stimulated non- 
Federal loan activity. 

Besides the very significant change in 
attitude toward using credit as a means of 
helping to finance a student’s higher educa- 
tion and the increase in loan activity, there 
is evidence that the program is encouraging 
a change in the approach of many colleges 
and universities to student financial assist- 
ance. It is a change that can perhaps be 
characterized as the “umbrella” approach, 
1e., bringing all the institutions’ financial 
aid resources—loans, scholarships, grants-in- 
aid, work opportunities—to bear on the prob- 
lem of meeting the particular needs of each 
financially needy student. Such an ap- 
proach, when combined with a careful 
assessment of financial need, offers con- 
siderable promise of achieving the optimum 
use of both national defense student loan 
and institutional student aid funds. 


The comments below are jllustrative of 
a great many that are pouring into the 
U.S. Office of Education: 

From a junior college in Texas: “It ap- 
pears that the National Defense Education 
Act has focused attention on the need for a 
student loan fund and more local participa- 
tion by the public for scholarship programs 
in general. We have 13 new scholarships 
given by clubs and organizations that amount 
to tuition, books, and fees.” 

From a large western land-grant univer- 
sity: “Moneys received under the National 
Defense Education Act have been invaluable 
in. that they have made it possible during 
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the past year for 350 students to obtain ad- 
ditional higher education.” 

From a State college in Alabama: “The 
college had no loan or scholarship program 
whereby a student could finance any signifi- 
cant part of his education. The national 
defense loan has helped to remedy this situa- 
tion. Also, the national defense student loan 
program has had the effect of releasing a 
number: of campus jobs to students who for 
one reason or another do not qualify for a 
national defense loan.” 


In my own State of Michigan, the im- 
pact of the student loan program is tre- 
mendous. About $2 miition will be avail- 
able during the 1960-61 academic year 
for loans under the program to students 
in 39 Michigan institutions of higher 
learning. If the loans average $500, 
about 4,000 students will be benefited 
next year in Michigan alone. 

As it is operating, Mr. Speaker, the 
national student loan program is a 
dream come true for thousands of de- 
serving students with the will who were 
searching for a way to a college educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the Members of Congress who 
worked so hard-to advance this legisla- 
tion—and there were many—can be par- 
doned if they are a bit proud of this 
landmark achievement. It may be un- 
derstandable that I treasure a letter re- 
ceived from Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Honorable Arthur 
S. Flemming, which reads in part as 
follows: 

Many of us who have devoted long years 
to college teaching and administration can 
well wish that we may have made an educa- 
tional contribution as far reaching as that 
made by you as a cosponsor of the national 
defense student loan program. 

II. LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT 


Mr. Speaker, this report concerning 
the adminstration of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959—Landrum-Griffin—will not be as 
comprehensive as a report soon to be 
released by the Department of Labor 
based upon 9 months of operation under 
the law. 

Although the act is still new, it is not 
too early to notice and-begin to evaluate 
some significant results flowing from its 
enactment. Quietly but effectively, the 
Department of Labor has been assem- 
bling and putting into operation the nec- 
essary enforcement machinery to make 
the law meaningful. 

I should like to take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to commend Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, Assistant Sec- 
retary John J. Gilhooley, Commissioner 
John L. Holcombe, and those associated 
with them, for their patient but firm and 
fair handling to date of the complex and 
difficult responsibilities of enforcement. 

Referring to the new act in a recent 
statement, the Department of Labor 
said: 

There has been an awakened interest on 
the part of many union members in the op- 
eration of their organizations. This has been 
reflected in the many letters and complaints 
received by the Bureau during its first half 
year. 


In a speech delivered before the labor 
relations law section of the American Bar 
Association on August 30, 1960, Assistant 
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revealed the follow- 
ing up-to-date statistics the 


Reports received, initially proc- 


public disclosure_............. 106, 000 
Requests for information have 

been handled..-. -..~....s. Sas 62, 000 
Publications distributed__....... 2, 300, 000 


Cases opened for investigation, of 
which 632 are under active in- 
vestigation. by BLMR. personnel 
in 22 area offices around the 
country and the balance either 


investigated by FBI, being proc- 
essed for prosecution or closed... 1,876 


Title I of the act, generally known as 
the bill of rights, is designed to guar- 
antee rank-and-file workers important, 
fundamental democratic rights within 
their unions. Many examples could be 
cited to demonstrate that the bill of 
rights is having a wholesome impact 
upon the conduct of union affairs. The 
following item is illustrative: 

The Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal of 
January 18, 1960, carried the following 
story: 

The Landrum-Griffin labor law has restored 
all 12,000 members of Operating Engineers 
Local No. 18 to the status of first class citi- 
zens in their union. 

For the first time, all of them can vote in 
union elections and all can run for union 
office. 

Before the Landrum-Griffin law was passed, 
the union was split into A, B, and C class 
members. Only class A members could vote 
or run for office. They comprise about half 
of the total membership. 


The new Federal labor law bars such dis- 
crimination. ' 


In his recent address before the bar 
association, Assistant Secretary Gilhoo- 
ley noted that the bill of rights in the 
labor law requires still further amend- 
ment to provide protection against racial 
discrimination. He correctly pointed out 
that in many respects the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution and ethical practices code goes 
even beyond the compass of title I, and 
he said: 

It occurs to me that if the AFL-CIO (and 
other labor organizations) vigorously pro- 
mote these concepts, the need for enforce- 
ment proceedings under title I will certainly 
diminish as the years go by. The trade- 
— ae ac would do well to bear this 
n nd. 


Title II, which requires labor organi- 
zations to disclose the details of their 
financial condition and transactions, 
should ultimately prove to be one of the 
most effective provisions of the act. Un- 
der this title the Secretary of Labor is 
given authority to conduct audits of ac- 
count and to determine the accuracy of 
reports filed. Some concern has been 
expressed that criminal penalties at- 
tached to failure to file, or false filing 
tend to discourage union members from 
seeking or retaining union office. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the concern stems from 
the spreading of misinformation and 
misunderstanding. It should be care- 
fully noted that criminal penalties apply 
only to one who makes a false statement, 
knowing it to be false; or to one who 
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knowingly fails to disclose a material 
sy or who willfully makes false entries. 
should also be noted that simplified 
report forms are available for smaller 
unions and that the Bureau of Labor- 
Management reports and its area repre- 
sentatives stand ready to assist union 
officers, singly or in groups, with any 
problems concerning required reports. 
The language of title II requiring the 
filing of conflict of interest reports may 
need clarification before the construc- 
-tive purpose intended can be fully 
achieved. The Bureau has indicated 
that questions of interpretation may ac- 
count for the fact that a relatively small 
number of reports have been filed under 
this provision. Thus far in 11 months, 
only 96 employers, 137 union officers and 
71 labor relations consultants have filed 


such reports. 

- Title II of the act provides protec- 
tion for local unions placed under trus- 
teeship by an international union. The 
Bureau reports that over 300 trustee- 
ships, or more than half of those known 
to be in existence when the law was 
passed, have now been dissolved. Under 
the new law an unscrupulous union offi- 
cial will think twice before seeking to 
impose a trusteeship over a subordinate 
local to obtain control of its finances or 
to otherwise manipulate it for undemo- 
cratic purposes. Title III of the act pro- 
tects and promotes local autonomy in 
union affairs. 

Title IV of the act which governs 
union election procedures is one of the 
most important parts of the new labor 
law. While many complaints have been 
filed under this title, the Bureau has 
moved cautiously and only recently filed 
its first suit challenging a union election 
under the new law. The Washington 
(D.C.) Post of July 29, 1960, carried the 
following story: 

The Labor Department yesterday filed its 
first suit challenging a union election under 
— of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform 

Ww. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell brought 
the action in US. District Court in Newark, 
N.J., asking that an election of officers last 
Pebruary by the Independent Petroleum 
Workers Union of Bayway, N.J., be set aside. 


In his recent address, Assistant Sec- 
retary Gilhooley made this remark which 
is worthy of notice: 

The best way, it seems to me, to keep the 
Government out of [union] affairs is for the 
trade union movement to take the initiative 
more vigorously than ever before to insure 
that all unions go even beyond the spirit of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill in administering 
their affairs. Here is an idealistic mission 
that can capture the imagination of union 
people. Here is indeed a moral crusade 
worthy of the militancy showed by the great 
[union] leaders of the past in their success- 
ful efforts to improve the material welfare 
of their membership. 

-For our part, I can assure them that in 
such a crusade they will have the whole- 
hearted support of the Department of Labor. 
It is not enough to say, as did one highly 
placed leader before the passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, that the trade-union 
movement lacked the power to do a cleans- 
ing job. The power is now available to them 
if they will use it. 


Tangible evidence of the cleansing 
effects of the new labor law is reflected 
in a Washington (D.C.) Star news 
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story—March 13, 1960—which reads in 
part as follows: 

James Hoffa, Teamster president, an- 
nounced publicly following the President’s 
signing of the act that he had sent telegrams 
to his locals removing the ex-convicts who 
came under section 504 of the law. A pri- 
vate Department of Labor report indicated 
that more than 100 Teamster officials were 
suspended, although the Teamsters them- 
selves will admit to only 5. 

A 14,000-member Illinois local has been 
forced by its rank and file members to pub- 
lish all that transpires in what were for- 
merly closed leadership meetings. Attend- 
ance at the union meetings has so increased 
that a larger meeting hall had to be selected. 


Mr. Speaker, in summing up its first 
status report on the new law, the De- 
partment of Labor said: 

Reports received * * * indicate that 
throughout the country union members have 
been expressing themselves more freely at 
their union meetings; union constitutions 
are being revised along more democratic 
lines; union members are obviously taking a 
greater interest in union elections; a num- 
ber of ex-convicts holding union office in 
violation of the law have been removed from 
posts of leadership; trusteeships have been 
terminated; and, in most cases, both labor 
Officials and employers have expressed their 
intent to comply with the law. 


So far as rank and file union mem- 
bers are concerned, there is mounting 
evidence of their general support for the 
objectives of the new law. Illustrative is 
the following excerpt from an article 
which appeared in the February 1960 
issue of the Great Lakelands magazine— 
formerly Inside Michigan: 

UNIONS LOOK AT LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 


Recent statements appearing in union 
publications indicate that much of the op- 
position expressed in Washington previous 
to the enactment of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
actually did not represent the opinions of 
large segments of organized labor. In fact, 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin reform legis- 
lation has aroused frankness and determina- 
tion among many union officials, unheard of 
during the past decade. 

For example, John L. Cooper, president of 
the Los Angeles joint executive board of the 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Bartenders Union, 
made the following observations in a speech 
on the west coast recently: 

“In my opinion, had the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, been submitted by secret ballot referen- 
dum to only members of organized labor, 
union members would have voted in favor 
of this legislation by an even greater ma- 
jority than when this bill was first adopted 
in the House of Representatives.” 





Opening Battle Lost for Social Security 
Medical Aid Program—But Fight for 
Objective Will Go On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 


who believe in a social security program 
of medical aid for our senior citizens may 
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have lost a battle this past week but we 
have not lost the war. 

I, for one, intend to carry on the fight 
until we have enacted into law the kind 
of program that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people want. 

It is significant that when the Senate 
acted on the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment, which would have established an 
insurance-type program of medical care 
for the elderly, under the social security 
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system, only one Republican Senator © 


voted for it. . 

When that vote came up, where was 
the vaunted “new Republicanism”? 
Where were the so-called Republican 
liberals? 

It is significant also many of the very 
arguments which have been used against 
the social security approach to the prob- 
lem of medical aid for senior citizens are 
the selfsame arguments that were used 
against the Social Security Act itself 
when it was adopted a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The plan for medical aid under social 
security is being called socialistic by its 
bitter opponents; it is called regimenta- 
tion. In 1936, the Republican National 
Committee referred to social security as 
a counterfeit insurance policy. Would 
it dare make such a charge today, after 
25 years during which it has proved to be 
one of the greatest pieces of legislation 
ever adopted in America? 

Mr. Speaker, the social security ap- 
proach to medical aid for senior citizens 
is a sound, practical approach. It would 
utilize governmental machinery already 
established and whose worth is proved by 
25 years of successful experience. It 
would not involve the huge subsidies to 
private interests which the President ad- 
vocated in his program. And, above all, 
it would not involve the obnoxious means 
test. 

To those who believe that we need an 
insurance-type program, it is heartening 
to find that the New York Times has edi- 
torially reaffirmed its support of the 
social security approach to this problem. 

It is heartening, too, to find that the 
people of America are supporting us in 
this fight. This support comes not alone 
from senior citizens, but from Americans 
of all ages. The people, Mr. Speaker, 
want a medical care program under 
Social Security, and the voice of the peo- 
ple will be heard. 





More Waste Uncovered—Bridgeport Post 
Criticizes Grain Storage Program 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Symington subcommittee has brought to 
public attention the vast amount of 
waste which has been so prevalent in 
the administration’s grain-storage pro- 
gram. It has also underscored the con- 
flicts of interest in which administration 
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officials have also had a financial inter- 
est in storage facilities. 

An excellent editorial on this subject 
was carried August 30 by the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post. 

The editorial reads as follows: 


More WastTE UNCOVERED 


Tremendous and inexcusable waste and lax 
attention to conflicts of interest in the Fed- 
eral grain storage program have been re~ 
vealed in a Senate report. The sharply 
worded document was signed by four Demo- 
crats and two Republicans after a year-long 
probe by a subcommittee headed by Senator 
SYMINGTON. 

The report is, of course, highly political, 
coming as it does just before the national 
campaign gets up steam for the November 
election. 

However, the facts are there and they 
should be made known, whether they will 
have a bearing on the election result or not. 

More than $2,700 million went into grain 
storage costs in the last 7 years. Contracts 
exist between the Government and 11,444 
commercial warehouses and _ elevators. 
Stored farm surpluses rose from less than 
$1.5 billion in 1952 to nearly $10.5 billion 
this year. Storage and handling costs have 
mounted from $268,000 a day in 1952 to 
$1,253,000 a day at the present time. 

The report points out that after the probe 
got underway the Agriculture Department 
studied its storage costs and in July effected 
@ 19-percent reduction, This will save the 
taxpayers $100 million this year—but it 
could have been done before, with a saving 
of at least $1 billion. 

There will be a lot more said about this 
during the campaign, including revelations 
that Federal employees also had interests in 
storage elevators. It is a sordid picture, at 
the rate of a million and a quarter a day. 

We have had this horrible situation with 
us 20 years, at least. It is high time that 
millions of American taxpayers, as well as 
the farmers, got some consideration. The 
candidate or the party that can solve this 
knotty problem will have the unanimous 
support of the American people. 





Voting Record, 86th Congress 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
firmly believe it is my duty to the people 
of the Second District of Washington 
State who elected me to represent them 
in Congress to compile and publish a 
record of my stand on important issues. 
It has been my custom during the four 
terms I have served in Congress to pre- 
sent my vote on this issue in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that it will be 
available to all my constituents. 


More than 14,900 pieces of legislation 
have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives during the 2 years of the 
86th Congress. Only a small percentage 
of the legislation introduced got to a vote. 
Even so, more bills came to a vote than 
can conveniently be placed in this voting 
record. Therefore, I am confining my 
record to issues of national importance 
and those of particular concern to con- 
stituents of my district. 
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To simplify my voting record, I have 
placed these measures into categories 
according to the general fields they en- 
compass, although some are difficult to 
classfy because they are broad in scope 
and may overlap. If there are questions 
concerning any of these issues or my 
stand on a particular issue, I will be 
happy to answer them when I return to 
my district following adjournment: 
BILLS AFFECTING NATIONAL DEFENSE, NATIONAL 

SECURITY, AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Voted for H.R. 11713 appropriating 
$211.4 million for the development of 
atomic energy. This legislation included 
funds for many peaceful uses of atomic 
energy such as medical research, medi- 
cine, food preservation, power, and agri- 
culture. 

Voted for H.R. 10777 for construction 
at Army, Navy, and Air Force bases here 
and abroad. 

Voted for H.R. 2260 to extend the draft 
to July 1, 1963, to extend the Doctor 
Draft and Dependents’ Assistance Act, 
and to suspend the limit on strength of 
the Armed Forces. 

Voted for H.R. 12049 to increase the 
authority of the Naticnal Aeronautics 
and Space Agency, the civilian space 
agency. Voted for H.R. 7007 providing 
$485.3 million for NASA. 

Voted for H.R. 11998 appropriating 
$39.3 billion for the Defense Department, 
sufficient funds so we will continue to 
have a first-class defense system capable 
of deterring any aggression. 

Voted for H.R. 11510 extending the 
Mutual Security Act to protect the secu- 
rity of the United States. Voted for H.R. 
12619 providing appropriations for 
mutual security. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 369 expressing the sense of Congress 
that the Communist Chinese regime 
should not be seated in the United Na- 
tions. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 459 expressing the sense of Congress 
that any variation in traditional inter- 
pretation of treaties with Panama shall 
only be made pursuant to treaty. In 
effect, it expresses opposition to any ac- 
tion to permit official flying of the Pana- 
ma flag in the Canal Zone. 

Voted for H.R. 12311 giving the Presi- 
dent authority to cut the Cuban sugar 
quota as requested by the President in 
order to stop American aid to the Castro- 
controlled government in Cuba. 

BILLS AFFECTING VETERANS, SOCIAL SECURITY, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Voted for H.R. 12580 to provide grants 
to States for medical care of the aged. 
Program is voluntary, not compulsory, is 
under State control and is designed to 
help older persons who are unable to 
meet the costs of necessary medical aid. 
Bill also extends coverage under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, un- 
employment compensation, and other 
programs under Social Security Act. 

Voted for H.R. 7903 to extend for 2 
years the veterans’ guaranteed and di- 
rect home loan program to stimulate 
home construction. 

Voted for H.R. 12259 to provide Fed- 
eral aid to school districts on basis of 
need and local effort for emergency 
school construction, Voted against H.R. 
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10128 which provided no criteria’ for 
need or local effort and which would 
have led to Federal interference in local 


matters. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolu- 

tion 465 expressing the indignation of the 
at desecration of houses of wor- 
ship and other sacred sites. 

Voted for H.R. 8601, the civil rights bill 
guaranteeing right to vote for all quali- 
fied citizens. 

Voted for H.R. 10341 to authorize 
grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, 
laboratories and other public or nonprofit 
institutions to strengthen their pro- 
grams of research and research training 
in science related to health. 

Voted for H.R. 6769 and H.R. 11390 
providing funds for school construction 
and operation in so-called federally im- 
pacted areas, such as those we have in 
the Second District. 

BILLS AFFECTING ECONOMY, BUSINESS, AND TRADE 


Voted for H.R. 10213 authorizing the 
Treasury to purchase $1 billion of FHA 
and VA mortgages to stimulate construc- 
tion of housing. 

Voted for H.R. 11207 authorizing an 


increase of $150 million, to $725 million, . 


the amount of loans the Small Business 
Administration may have outstanding. 

Voted for S. 2611 to facilitate exten~ 
sion of credit to small businesses. 

Voted for H.R. 10644 to increase sub- 
sidy for domestic ship construction to 55 
percent of cost in foreign yards. 

Voted for H.R. 10572 authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the’ Forest Service to continue 
to manage national forests under prin- 
ciples of multiple use. 

Voted for H.R. 47 to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to permit stock of a 
small business corporation which is 
owned by husband and wife to be treated 
as owned by a single shareholder for pur- 
poses of determining number of share- 
holders in such corporations. The bill is 
of particular benefit to small business- 
—— in community property States such 
as 

Voted for H.R. 5421 to provide differ- 
ential payments for construction of fish- 
ing vessels to stimulate construction of 
fishing boats in the Pacific Northwest. 

BILLS AFFECTING FARMERS AND AGRICULTURE 


Voted for H.R. 8609 to extend for 2 
years the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act for sale of sur- 
plus abroad. This act helps to reduce 
our surplus commodities. 

Voted against S. 1901 to provide un- 
necessary price supports for tobacco. 

Voted for S. 662 to create an Agricul- 
tural Research and Development Com- 
mission to find and promote new indus- 
trial uses for farm products. 

Voted for H.R. 9331 to extend the spe- 
cial school milk program for children. 

Voted for S. 2917 to provide that the 
price of whole milk and butterfat shall 
be supported at not less than $3.22 a 
hundredweight and 59.6 cents a pound 
respectively. 

BILLS AFFECTING LABOR AND GOVERNMENT - 

EMPLOYEES 


Voted for H.R. 5610 to provide in- 
creases in benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment Com- 
pensation Acts. 
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VW for H.R. 5640 to extend benefits 
to Tt Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1958 for.3 months to job- 
less whose State payments expired before 
April 1, 1959. 

Voted for H.R. 8430, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, to protect rank-and-file 
union members, honest labor unions, and 
the public against labor racketeers and 


gangsterism. : 

Voted for H.R. 9883 to increase pay of 
postal workers and other Federal em- 
Pployees. 

Voted for H.R. 12677 to increase the 
minimum wage to $1.15 an hour and to 
extend coverage. 

Voted for S. 2575, identical to my bill 
‘H.R. 8787, to provide health insurance 
program for retired civil service workers. 

BILLS AFFECTING GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Voted for S. 50 providing for Hawaiian 
statehood. 


Voted against H.R. 3151 providing for 


withholding income taxes imposed by 
certain cities from pay of Federal 
employees. / 

Voted for H.R. 12326 appropriating 
$3.9 billion for public works construction 
including funds for Sammamish River 
flood control project, Snohomish River 
navigation project, Point Roberts survey 
and the Skagit, Nooksack, Snohomish, 
and Stillaguamish Rivers flood control 
surveys. 

Voted for H.R. 10569 to prevent the 
loading of city mail boxes with “occupant 
addresses” junk mail from Members of 


Congress. 

Voted for H.R. 5160 to extend to June 
1, 1961, the authority of the President to 
propose plans to Congress for more effi- 
cient reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Voted for H.R. 10495 authorizing $925 
million a year for fiscal 1962 and 1963 in 
Federal aid for primary and secondary 
highway systems and their urban exten- 
sions. Provides nearly $50 million for 
roads in Washington State in fiscal 1962. 

Voted for H.R. 7634 authorizing cer- 
tain public works including a survey at 
Point Roberts and the Snohomish River 
navigation project. 

Voted for H.R. 3 reaffirming States 
rights to legislate in the fight against 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is about as 
complete a voting record that is possible 
te compile. Not all will agree with each 
and every vote, but I have always voted 
for the things I believe are right and 
for what is in the best interest of the 
Nation and the people whom I represent. 





A National Urban Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
I had the pleasure of meeting Bill vanden 
Heuvel, my party’s candidate for the 
House from New York’s 17th District. I 
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was impressed by his ability, his expe- 
rience, and his insight into the problems 
that the country faces at this time. Be- 
cause housing legislation is under the 
jurisdiction of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on which I serve, 
he has sent to me a copy of the remarks 
he made on the subject of urban housing. 
I commend them to the attention of our 
colleagues to demonstrate his fresh and 
exciting approach to this vital national 
question: 

New York City has fast become a concrete 
pasture where the rich pay exhorbitant ren- 
tals, the poor suffer in disgraceful housing, 
and middle-income familes have no place to 
live. 

Taxpaying families are leaving the city. 
Slums are blighting neighborhoods faster 
than bulldozers can clear new ground. 
Neighborhoods are being broken up with 
drastic social consequences. Families are 
told to relocate; but there is no place to 
locate. 

New York needs 430,000 new housing units. 

What has happened in New York City is 
typical of what has happened in large cities 
throughout the Nation. As a longtime resi- 
dent of New York City I have watched with 
despair the rapid deterioration of large sec- 
tions of this center of culture and commerce. 
Despite all the talk about urban renewal, 
there has been pitifully little action. 

If today’s urban renewal and housing prob- 
lems are to be solved, we must focus our 
efforts.in three directions: Planning, coordi- 
nation, and procedures. 


A. PLANNING 


Perhaps the greatest inadequacy of our 
urban renewal program today lies at the 
planning stage. Without adequate plans, 
little progress can be made. The Federal 
Government must maintain a thorough, 
permanent master plan, subject to constant 
review in order to keep pace with dynamic 
city growth and change. The master plan 
should include a perpetual inventory of the 
Nation’s housing. 

In determining which urban renewal pro- 
grams to promote, we must consider the 
needs of all areas of the country in the light 
of population changes, growth potential, 
natural resources, factories, and labor mar- 
Kets. We need to know about the people 
who will live in new homes—about their 
earnings, rent payments, shops, jobs, and 
children. We need to know about their em- 
ployers and about transportation, utility, and 
communication facilities. We must consider 
local governments, echools, playgrounds, 
health centers and religious institutions. 
All of this varied knowledge must then be 
reduced to writing so that it will be available 
to those responsible for taking action in the 
urban housing field. In order to make this 
information available to the general public, 
we need a Bureau of Housing Information 
with a complete library of housing data. 

Federal and State relocation practices must 
be thoroughly restudied. One of the most 
serious of the urban renewal problems is 
the movement of persons displaced by new 
projects. It is expected that during the 
decade of the sixties 5 million units will 
be demolished, vacated, or lost from the hous. 
ing market of the country. The majority 
of residents are moved without concern for 
their neighborhood ties. Stipends, where 
paid, are inadequate and vary in amount ac- 
cording to the proposed use of the land and 
the particular government or authority con- 
cerned. Indeed, in New York City, for ex- 
ample, there need be no relocation payment 
if the land is to be used for private resi- 
dential dwellings or for commercial build- 
ings. It is time that we give all of the dis- 
placed a uniform, fully compensatory pay- 
ment. 





Another important problem is the displace- 
ment of small business. Public improve- 
ments and housing programs should be de- 
signed to allow space for small commercial 
firms. We should encourage loans by the 
Federal Small Business Administration and 
other lending agencies to enable displaced 
firms to relocate. Local authorities should 
maintain advisory and information clearing- 
house services for small businessmen, 


B. COORDINATION 


Urban renewal will never be able to stop 
deterioration until all agencies, authorities, 
and committees involved coordinate their 
efforts. The prime requisite. for sucl- coordi- 
nation is the creation of a Federal agency 
which would create the master plan that I 
have previously referred to and which would 
direct the efforts of all groups to achieve the 
goal set forth in the plan. In addition, there 
should be established a joint committee of 
the House and Senate with the same type of 
accumulated experience and cohesiveness as 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee which 
has been so successful in assuring coordina- 
tion of the Nation’s atomic energy activities. 

We also need to enlist and coordinate the 
efforts of citizen groups throughout the Na- 
tion. They should be urged to work closely 


with local planning commissions. Public ~ 


hearings should be held on specific neighbor- 
hood problems as well as on overall city 
planning. The Federal Government should 
render technical and leadership assistance to 
citizen groups to make them more knowl- 
edgeable and effective. 


C. PROCEDURES 


By procedures, I refer to the tools, the 
techniques, by which urban renewal is ac- 
complished—condemnation, subsidies, etc. 
These procedures must be improved. Im- 
provement will come only through hard, ex- 
pert study because the problems are often 
quite technical. 

The basic tool of urban renewal is the 
power of government to condemn land for 
new uses. One of the most serious difficulties 
in acquiring properties through condemna- 
tion has been the high costs of the properties 
acquired. Condemnation awards on illegally 
occupied and slum buildings are based on 
income from the premises, whether the in- 
come is legally or illegally obtained. Legis- 
lation must be enacted to exclude illegally 
obtained income in determining condemna- 
tion awards. 

Another major urban renewal weapon is 
the use of Government subsidies for the 
acquisition and maintenance of property. 
The most widespread use of such subsidies 
has been the title I program under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. The following steps are 
necessary to implement the title I program: 

1. Increased Federal subsidies to stimulate 
further local government activity. 

2. Increased State aid to local municipali- 
ties to decrease the local government’s share 
of writedowns. 

3. Creation of urban renewal revolving 
funds, uhder which increased taxes derived 
from renewed areas would be used to finance 
additional urban renewal, thus placing ur- 
ban renewal programs on an essentially self- 
liquidating basis. 

4. The title I program should be adminis- 
tered uniformly throughout the Nation, par- 
ticularly with respect to the acquisition and 
clearance of property and relocation of ten- 
ants, in order to elminate various abuses 
that Have risen in certain cities. 


Perhaps the most important device for 
development of our cities is the use of low- 
interest mortgage loans. That is the most 
effective way of reducing rentals and costs. 
A 2-percent difference in interest rates can 
mean over $10 less rent per month and 
doubling of the amortization period can 
reduce rents by an even greater amount. 
States and local municipalities should also 
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be encouraged to make low-interest, long- 
term mortgage loans. Consideration should 
be given to the participation device, com- 
mon in commercial bank financing, under 
which various authorities could share the 
costs of a particular project and thereby 
spread the burden of urban renewal. 

Similarly, urban middle-income housing, 
particularly cooperatives, could greatly bene- 
fit from greater use of FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. The effect of the 1%4-percent rise in 
the interest rate on FHA insured mortgages 
since 1952 has been to increase enormously 
the cost of housing. For example, that in- 
crease has increased the financing cost by 
$3,000 on a $15,000, 20-year loan, or almost 
$5,000 on a $15,000, 30-year loan. Such pre- 
mium interest rates must be eliminated for 
urban housing. 

One of the most important tools of urban 
renewal is the construction of public hous- 
ing. It is my sad duty to report, however, 
that public housing is today held in poorer 
regard than ever before. The remedy for the 
ills of public housing is not simply the 
building of new units, although many more 
units of public housing are required. Un- 
fortunately, certain measures, initiated in the 
name of public housing and slum clearance, 
have created more problems than they have 
solved. For example, the tearing down of 
slums and their replacement with large-scale 
public housing units has not cured delin- 
quency or the other social ills once identified 
solely with slum life. On the contrary, arti- 
ficial communities have been created which, 
in many cases, are of less value than the 
original slum communities in helping to 
maintain stability in the lives of their 
tenants. 

The widespread idea that slums should 
automatically be replaced with residential 
housing is an inadequate and naive concept, 
Many slum areas which were replaced by 
residential projects should have been allowed 
to become industrial areas or to have re- 
mained clear as parkland. Public housing 
should have been located in suitable residen- 
tial areas providing adequate playground, 
park, and recreational facilities. 

Housing legislation of earlier periods in- 
advertently stimulated the exodus of middle- 
class families to the suburbs leading to sub- 
stantial deterioration in many urban areas. 
Public housing was established principally 
in central slum areas. Land available for 
FHA units, intended for families in the mid- 
dle-income brackets, was primarily in out- 
lying areas. That pattern set the stage for 
@ greatly accelerated move to the suburbs, 
since FHA financing made FHA housing ex- 
tremely attractive. 

If that movement had been gradual, there 
would probably have been time to prepare 
for the redistribution of urban population 
and to cope with the concomitant disruption 
of economic and social patterns. Both:the 
suburbs, which received the bulk of the 
shifting middle-class population, and the 
urban centers could have avoided severe 
problems in such areas as schools and trans- 
portation. Most important, it would have 
been possible to bring gradually into exist- 
ence some type of regional planning. 

The fact that the land on which the slums 
stood is considered the proper site for public 
housing has tended to make land costs a 
dominant consideration and has thereby 
contributed through the use of the “super- 
block” to higher population densities than 
would have otherwise been considered 
proper. 

The majority of the families who entered 
public housing at its inception constituted 
@ cross section of the population, except of 
course for the wealthy. By the end of the 
depression most of the middle-class families 
had left public housing of their own accord 
or had become ineligible to remain due to 
rigid economic criteria for continued occu- 
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pancy. They were replaced primarily by the 
postdepression poor, such as families on 
welfare and first-generation minority groups. 
In many instances, those families were quite_ 
unfamiliar with urban middle-class culture 
and “asocial behavior” became a regular fea- 
ture of project life. 

In more and more neighborhoods, residents 
made it plain that they did not want public 
housing located near them. Site selections 
thus became a political football. Antipathy 
to public housing spread to neighborhoods 
made up primarily of second-generation 
Americans. That situation still exists today, 
and it is unrealistic to ignore it. 

It is apparent that the superblock project, 
almost a necessity for economic reasons, 
exaggerated social problems in several ways. 
First, the numbers dwelling in such high 
density projects swamp the remaining resi- 
dents in a neighborhood. Second, newcom- 
ers to urban life are often unfamiliar with 
modern elevator apartments. They find the 
colorless, bare, institutional appearance of 
the buildings discouraging to a feeling of 
personal pride in their homes and entirely 
lacking in warmth and community cohesive- 
ness. Thus, the treatment of the buildings 
by their tenants is considered, in many in- 
stances, uninformed by the sympathetic ob- 
server, and by the unsympathetic 
observer. Third, the superblock effectively 
serves to isolate the project from the sur- 
rounding community. 

It is fair to say that the administration 
today regards public housing as an adjunct 
of the title I program. Public housing is 
used merely to house those persons displaced 
by title I developments who cannot make 
private arrangements. Moreover, the social 
problems of public housing have increased 
at an alarming rate. Attempts by munici- 
palties to enlist Federal aid in meeting these 
problems have been fruitless. 

Today's tally on public housing is very 
simple. The number of unite of public hous- 
ing available is grossly inadequate and those 
units which are available are poorly utilized 
and administered. 

We must end the present stepchild role of 
public housing. We should particularly at- 
tempt to bring public housing into the ur- 
ban renewal program. It would be desirable 
to make mandatory, to some extent at least, 
the use of title I markdown procedures in 
acquiring public housing sites in expensive 
central locations. Those municipalities 
which are eager to experiment with scattered 
sites and spot clearance and with new de- 
signs which stress amenities should defin- 
itely be encouraged. When a local author- 
ity is forced to turn to social workers for 
guidance, that action should be encouraged. 
and financially aided. It is most important 
that local agencies be encouraged, by Federal 
aid if necessary, to build for the nonaverage 
families—large families, single-person fam- 
ilies, and handicapped, and blind families. 

This review has demonstrated, I believe, 
that progress can be made only by an ad- 
ministration which is sensitive to the needs 
of large cities. Only such an administration 
will have the experience and the energy to 
reach effective solutions to the myriads of 
special problems presented. 





Hon. Carl Durham 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in saying a few words in 
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behalf of my good friend, Dr. Cart 2 
HAM, who was sworn in as a 

Congress on the same date and the 

hour as I was in 1939. Dr. DurHam will 
be greatly missed by not only the Mem- 
bers of Congress but by the people 
throughout the United States, as - was 

‘couse 
Armed Services Committee and was an 
authority on atomic energy. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed Dr. Dur- 
HAm’s friendship during the 22 years we 
have served as Members of the House of 
Representatives, and will look forward 
to seeing him often during his retire- 
ment. 

I wish for him all the happiness and 
good health possible during these years 
of retirement, 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M, CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


brate the 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America and I should like to pay 
tribute to this outstanding group of citi- 
zens, and especially to those residing in 
the 25th Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania which I represent in Congress. 

Twenty years ago a group of patriotic, 
freedom-loving Americans; representing 
40 million of their Ukrainian countrymen 
enslaved by Soviet rule, founded the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Since that time 2% million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry have sought 
to inform the world of the struggle and 
desire of the Ukrainians for independ- 
ence from the Soviet Union. By expos- 
ing myths of Soviet unity and proposing 
means of defeating the Soviet in the cold 
war, the Ukrainians in America seek to 
keep alive the spirit of independence and 
individualism so characteristic of their 
enslaved countrymen, unable to speak to 
the world for themselves. 

The Ukrainians declared themselves 
independent in 1918. In 1920 they were 
taken under Soviet domination. How- 
ever, those 2 years of freedom still re- 
main in the hearts of the Ukrainians. 
To be independent once again is their 
goal. To reassert their individualistic 
culture and to reap the benefits of their 
rich land in their own name is the desire 
to be always cherished. 

The members of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress have worked arduously to keep alive 
the memory of the Ukrainian people. 
But they are realistic enough to realize 
that under existing world conditions and 
the might of the Soviet rule, independ- 
ence for the Ukrainian people is not 
likely to come tomorrow. The Congress 
has done equally as valuable work in 
informing the world of the struggles not 
only of the Ukrainians but of all enslaved 
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peoples behind the Iron Curtain. Just 
to make their fellow Americans and the 
other free peoples throughout the world 
aware of Soviet disunity is a vast and 
rewarding task. If we are to win this war 
of the minds against tyranny, we must 
teach and keep alive those values and 
freedoms we think so valuable. This is 
what the Ukrainian Congress is doing. 
I congratulate it on its fine work, and I 
encourage it to continue to promote its 
ideals throughout the world. 





Celebration of 100th Anniversary of 
Jane Addams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the celebration this year of the 100th 
anniversary of Jane Addams’ birth gives 
us a superb opportunity to commemorate 
what this dedicated woman did in pi- 
oneering the field of social work, in fur- 
thering the basic American dream of 
brotherhood, and in questing after the 
fundamental goal which underlies all 
our hopes of social and individual bet- 
terment—world peace. 





Jane Addams’ unyielding and eventu-. 


ally successful fight against the evils of 
child labor, her insistence on freedom of 
speech, racial amity and equality—all 
these crusades into which she threw her 
full energies and her boundless talents— 
earned her the enmity of those who 
fought every kind of reform. At one 
point in her campaign against child 
labor, she was offered $50,000 as a con- 
tribution to Hull House—her first love— 
if she would drop the campaign. Her 
opposition to child labor, instead, be- 
came more insistent. Her patriotism, 
her integrity, her good intentions were 
vilified by those who dreaded the achieve- 
ment of her objectives. These attacks 
continue even today, when she is no 
longer here to defend herself. 

In 1919 Mrs. Addams convened the 
Second Women’s Peace Congress at Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. Sixteen countries 
were represented at that conference, and 
the delegates voted to form a permanent 
organization, the Women’s Internation- 
al League for Peace and Freedom. That 
organizetion continues to work today for 
the great owjectives for which Jane Ad- 
dams gave a lifetime of devotion. In the 
cause of eliminating man’s inhumanity 
to man, Jane Addams’ name stands forth 
prominently among the truly great wom- 
en, not alone of our country and our 
times, but of all nations and all eras. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an outstanding address given 
by Agnes E. Meyer in June at the Jane 
Addams centennial dinner of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include her remarks in the 
RECORD: 
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A Vision or GREATNESS 
(Address by Agnes E. Meyer to the Jane 

Addams centennial dinner of the Women’s 

International League for Peace and Free- 

dom, Hotel Willard, Washington, D.C., June 

20, 1960) 

After I got out of college I tried journalism 
for a year on the old New York Morning Sun. 
A young man reporter who was also begin- 
ning his journalistic career was sent out to 
cover a peace meeting. He returned to the 
city desk without a story. The editor asked 
him why. He replied “Because the meeting 
broke up in a row.” He was promptly fired 
as having no sense of humor. In those days 
Jane Addams’ fellow pacifists were called 
wild-eyed radicals who were a fit subject 
for ridicule and laughter at their expense. 

It is of major importance at this moment, 
when peace is threatened and our Nation’s 
international prestige has been seriously 
weakened, to celebrate the centennial of 
Jane Addams’ birth. For serious as our situ- 
ation is today, if we read Miss Addams’ own 
account of her struggles to create worldwide 
understanding and good will, we realize she 
worked in a period just as disturbed as ours. 
When she describes how powerful the isola- 
tionist forces were after World War I, we have 
reason to hope that the American people 
today have a more enlightened interest in 
foreign affairs and a deeper understanding 
that to save our lives and our freedom, we 
must bend every effort for the maintenance 
of peace. 

There are two main lessons to be learned 
from Jane Addams—that women should be 
in the forefront in this endeavor to protect 
future generations from the futile carnage 
and destruction which have always been the 
inevitable results of war—and secondly, that 
democracy must be made to work here at 
home if we are to be strong enough to lead 
the world toward peace. And by strength 
she was not referring to armaments but to 
the deep sense of security and the moral 
force that are engendered when a free people, 
united in high purposes, work cooperatively 
and individually for their realization through 
constructive action. 

You may well ask whether our beleaguered, 
confused, and leaderless people have any 
common purposes. There can be no doubt 
that one purpose is common to all Amer- 
icans. We all want peace. We want a world 
that need no longer live under terror of 
annihilation, a world in which no nation 
need live in fear of other nations. 

Therefore, I call upon American women 
today to realize their power for good—I call 
upon them to emulate Jane Addams in de- 
manding that in spite of the summit debacle, 
in spite of Mr, Khrushchev’s vituperative lan- 
guage, in spite of the uprising in Japan, they 
assert categorically that they want disarm- 
ament discussions to continue as the basis of 
peaceful coexistence with Russia and all 
other nations. Now I realize only too well 
that anyone who resists the propaganda that 
we now arm to the teeth, produce bigger and 
deadlier bombs, and “get tough” with the 
Russians may be attacked as an “appeaser” 
if not an outright sympathizer with com- 
munism. 

Think of what happened only yesterday. 
An abrupt summons was sent to the Nobel 
Prize winner, Linus Pauling, by the Senate 
Internal Security Committee because he ad- 
vocated, while addressing your organization, 
what he has often said before, that we cease 
the testing of nuclear bombs. This is the 
type of authoritarian behavior one may ex- 
pect from the ignorant members of this 
committee. If they behave in this ruthless 
fashion toward one of our greatest scien- 
tists it is enough to intimidate less famous 
people from suggesting the end of nuclear 
testing and the continuance of international 
discussion on disarmament, 








The Senate Internal Security Committee 
is deliberately trying to destroy free speech. 
It is high time the Senate put an end to this 
committee. Not only is this committee a 
menace to free speech, but some of its mem- 
bers demean the dignity of the Senate by 
their absurd but dangerous antics, indulg- 
ing in high living and low thinking, 

Any woman who is intimidated by the pos- 
sibility of these McCarthy-like attacks by 
the Senate Internal Security Committee 
should remember that Jane Addams met the 
same persecution with serenity. Because of 
her call for international peace negotiation 
she was called a Red, she was hounded by 
Secret Service agents, and innocent meet- 
ings at Hull House—even to hear music— 
were under police surveillance for subver- 


sive activities. This persecution was due - 


mainly to the fact that she insisted on 
preserving the constitutional rights for free 
speech, free assembly, and the maintenance 
of civil rights. 

My friends, we women have no personal 
axes to grind, we have a great idea to pro- 
claim. Our deepest concern lies in saving 
the world from another holocaust. We must 
now have the courage of Jane Addams. We 
must demand that rational discussion be- 
tween our Nation and all Communist na- 
tions be continued. We should also demand 
that the dialogue between the contending 
candidates for the Presidency be conducted 
on a high level, so that the American people 
may decide the issues on their merits. Oth- 
erwise our relationship to the Russians may 
well degenerate into an arms race. 

Now let’s face the fact that this will be 
difficult. The right to dissent from the ad- 
ministration’s handling of foreign affairs has 
already been challenged when criticisms of 
the summit failure were expressed. Already 
it has been asserted by some political leaders 
and journalists that, if you criticized the 
President, you are disloyal, if you think that 
peace between us and the Russians is still 
possible you are “soft on communism.” 

If this vituperation continues instead of 
fighting the spread of communism in Asia 
and Africa, we shall find ourselves, if more 
restraint is not exercised fighting each other 
here at home to defend free speech, free 
assembly, and other civil rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

My friends, no emotion can 80 easily be 
stirred up as hatred—hatred of group against 
group here at home—and hatred by our 
Nation of other nations who have different 
philosophies of life. 

Alas, I wish it were an easier task to en- 
courage love of our fellow human beings 
regardless of nationality, race, creed, or ideol- 
ogy. But since this is the greatest task of 
mankind today—to light once more the flame 
which Jane Addams ignited—the passionate 
desire for mutual understanding, regard for 
the other fellow’s point of view, tolerance 
even in the midst of an ever augmenting 
hostility, I call upon your distinguished or- 
ganization, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and all Amer- 
ican women to realize that their greatest 
moment, their greatest opportunity for hu- 
man service has come. 

We American women must not walt for the 
Government to tell us what to think and 
what to do. We must rely on the American 
genius for voluntary action and organize 
constructive programs in such a way that 
our Government officials will be obliged to 
respond to our leadership. We women must 
act. For people who look too long upon evil 
without opposing it go dead inside. They get 
paralyzed like a chicken looking at a snake, 
Sometimes I fear that is the way our Gov- 
ernment officials and our people are react- 
ing to communism. What we need in this 
country is not more reliance on words and 
smiles and good intentions; what we need is 
clear thinking and positive action, 
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Why should we American women not call 
another international convention of women, 
to be held at The Hague or Geneva, including 
the Communist women? Surely Communist 
women do not wish their children slaugh- 
tered and their cities laid waste any more 
than we do. Such a conference of women 
should say to the leaders of whatever country 
they represent: “You are at present headed 
toward mass murder and catastrophe. We, 
as the mothers of the race, emphatically 
object.” Such a conference should be care- 
fully planned in advance. But if the agenda 
were limited in scope, if we brought to bear 
on such a conference the whole barrage of 
social and scientific knowledge we possess 
today, it could not but be effective. 

For example, I think this international 
conference could well call upon all of the 
governments that have representatives at the 
meeting to create a ministry of peace to co-~ 
operate with the existing ministries of war. 

Gov. Adlai Stevenson has already called for 
such a peace agency to be placed under the 
State Department. I am merely amplifying 
that proposal by calling upon all govern- 
ments for similar action. If the Communist 
nations refuse to do this, the free nations 
should take the lead. 

These ministries of peace should not be 
' composed only of diplomats but chiefly of 
people scientifically trained in such institu- 
tions as the Johns Hopkins School for In- 
ternational Relations; it should also have 
representatives of the physical and social 
sciences to analyze the tensions, rivalries, and 
hostilities that make for war. 

Assuredly our country must become mili- 
tarily strong as one deterrent of war. But 
we run the risk of being frozen into a gar- 
rison state unless these ministries of peace 
study the complex problem of unilateral dis- 
armament as seriously as the ministries: of 
defense now study the production of new 
and deadlier armaments. As the distin- 
guished scientist, Dr. James R. Killian, has 
said, “We need to develop an arms limitation 
technology that represents the kind of cre- 
ativity and advanced thinking that has gone 
into our military technology.” 

These ministries of peace could also ex- 
change information with each other, since 
scientific men speak the same language re- 
gardless of their native tongue. Preliminary 
conferences between them would be far more 
fruitful than the present ill-prepared sum- 
mit meetings. In fact, these ministries, 
working together could agree upon the 
agenda of any subsequent summit meetings. 
For the question of peace under present in- 
ternational circumstances is not a matter of 
one or two meetings by the various Presi- 
dents and Prime Ministers; it calls for a long 
process year after year of rational discussion. 
If an international meeting of women made 
only this one demand for a continuous ra- 
tional approach to peace it would serve notice 
on our masculine world leadership that the 
women of all nations reject war as a solu- 
tion of international conflicts. Furthermore, 
if we American women should lead the way 
to such an international conference we would 
prove ourselves worthy of the noble example 
which Jane Addams gave to her equally dif- 
ficult and dangerous era. 





The Honorable Edward H. Rees 





SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Epwarp H. Rezs has 
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served 24 years in this historic Chamber 
and his voluntary retirement at the close 
of his present term brings a pang of 
sorrow to his colleagues on this side of 
the aisle as well as on the side of the aisle 
that so long he has graced. It can truly 
be said that Ep Rees leaves with the 
friendship and good wishes of all his col- 
leagues. I shall miss him very much. 
When the 87th Congress convenes and, 
if I am reelected, I shall miss the occa- 
sional meetings with him, the occa- 
sional little chats, and the warming of 
the heart and the cheering of the soul 
that always hu gave to others. I do not 
think that Ep Rees ever thought ill of 
another human being. He served in the 
House quietly, unobtrusively, but with 
great ability and a steadfastness to his 
convictions. 

I am sure I speak, not only for myself, 
but for al! my colleagues from Illinois in 
wishing him in the years of his retire- 
ment the choicest of God’s blessings. 





Air Force Research and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the August 1960 issue of the maga- 
zine Nucleonics concerning Gen. Irving 
L. Branch’s prediction for the nuclear 
ramjet program: 

GENERAL BRANCH SAYS RAMJET WILL 
PRECEDE ROCKET, AIRPLANE 

Gen. Irving L. Branch, head of the Pluto 
nuclear ramjet program, is confidently pre- 
dicting the “atomic stovepipe” will fly before 


either the nuclear rocket Rover or the. 


manned nuclear aircraft. Branch said last 
month in an interview with Nucleonics he 
knows of no problems, technical or financial, 
which wili keep Pluto from successfully com- 
pleting nuclear-test flight before 1964. He 
believes the rocket and the nuclear aircraft 
will follow close behind in 1965—in that 
order. Branch has responsibility for all 
three in AEC’s Reactor Development Divi- 
sion. 

This rare, outspoken optimism at high 
quarters probably accounts for a rivalry 
which appears to be budding over which 
U.S. reactor manufacturer will take over this 
responsibility for the ramjet when the re- 
actor’s developer, Lawrence Radiation Labo- 
ratory at Livermore, is ready to bow out. 
Westinghouse and General Electric are mak- 
ing signs that each wants the reactor con- 
tract. : 

The nuclear ramjet is an air-breathing 
propulsion system designed to operate at 
three times the speed of sound (mach 3); 
it would probably fly at high altitudes, then 
approach its bombing target at treetop level. 
At such speeds and low levels it would be 
extremely difficult to defend against. 

“It’s GOING TO WORK” 

“I believe in the Pluto project; it’s going 
to work, and it’s a good program,” Branch 
said. He also said the fiscal 1961 combined 
AEC-Air Force budget of $28.3 million was 
adequate. “We don’t need more money this 
year,” he said. 





Hyman Rickover) for so long. Branch said 
he would continue in his present position 
as joint military-AEC head of Air Force re- 
actors until Pluto proved out, “* * * unless 
I’m fired.” 

He said work was progressing equally well 
on airframe and engine. On the airframe, 
Convair, North American, and Chance- 
Vought recently completed studies for 
Branch. Also, C-V has spent $1 million of 
its own money on airframe work and in- 
tends to be ready for volume production 
when the time comes. Currently, C-V has a 
small $600,000 contract with the Air Force 
for developing navigational and guidance 
systems generally, but which Branch says will 
also have specific application to Pluto for 
terrain-avoidance flight. 


BEYOND PROOF OF PRINCIPLE 


Test schedule of the Tory IJ-A begins in 
November under the direction of Theodore 
Merkle, chief of the Pluto project at 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory. Tory II-A 
is now looked on as a going, engineering-test 
reactor and no longer is called a proof-of- 
principle device. Livermore has the princi- 
pal AEC contract to develop Pluto and 
Marquardt has the principal Air Force con- 
tract for nonnuclear components (primarily 
the ramjet engine). Marquardt also has a 
small subcontract from Livermore to do sys- 
tems integration on the reactor being turned 
out at Livermore. 

Tory Il-A is a direct-air-cycle reactor; it 
is expected to be followed next year with 
Tory II-C, a higher power and temperature 
air-cooled reactor with considerably larger 
air flow than II-A. The II-A core is fully 
enriched uranium homogeneously mixed in 
beryllium oxide, with the core arranged so 
that air is ducted through passages along its 
length. About half the surface of the lead- 
ing.end of the core is devoted to air entries, 
some of them to be used as moderator rod 
shaftways. Diameter of the ducts is the- 
oretically ideal at one two-hundredths of the 
length of the core. 

Engineering problems of the reactor, once 
the test phase is entered this fall, are ex- 
pected to be severe. Major problem is how 
to deal with the pressure drop of many thou- 
sand pounds per square inch as the core 
transfers its heat to the air stream; the drop 
is expected to be at its worst between the 
core and rear nozzle, Thus, the most im- 
portant engineering problem to be dealt with 
in the Tory II-A tests, it is felt, is this 
problem of how to hold the reactor in the 
airframe in the face of unbelievable tem- 
perature and pressure variances between 
front and rear of engine. “You can’t just 
screw it down with an aluminum bolt,” an 
official joked. 

PLUTO FUNDING 

AEC officials estimate that Pluto will fly 
its first mission for a developmental cost of 
$200 million; $64.3 million of this will have 
been committed by the end of this fiscal 
year, $21.7 million of this by the Air Force. 
The Air Force, however, has not as yet placed 


‘any urgent requirement on Pluto as a needed 


military system. But this doesn’t worry 
Branch. He says his-tendency is to look on 
Pluto as offering a means to a wholly new 
and different kind of propulsion. He sees 
Pluto as a vehicle upon which to launch new 
scientific knowledge and progress rather than 
a& weapons system with a 25-percent payload 
factor (conventional bombers, incidentally, 
are rated excellent if they can carry a bomb 
load equivalent to 10 percent of their 
weight). 
REACTOR INDUSTRY RIVALRY 

Branch says that if General Electric were 

taken out of ANP—where it is prime direct- 
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cycle contractor he would be anxious to 
gee it continue in the Pluto program. “It 
would be very possible to have GE come into 
the Pluto program, for the direct-cycle en- 
gine work on ANP and Pluto is practically 
identical.” He said both fuel elements were 
beryllium-oxide and the only differences were 
slight—primarily metallurgical configura- 
tion. He pointed out that GE had done 
some fuel-element work for Livermore, 

“to show that GE has terrific capa- 
bilities.” Branch said that the technical 
problems encountered in Pluto development 
were much simpler than those of ANP and 
pointed out that shielding was greatly re- 
duced in the Ramjet by comparison. 

General Branch and Irving Hoffman (who 
B anch says is his vice president in charge 
of Pluto) confirmed that Westinghouse wants 
to get into the reactor part of Pluto—pos- 
sibly in a business connection with Mar- 

Also, industry sources have reported 
informal talks between Chance Vought (en- 
tire system), Marquardt (ramjet), and West- 
inghouse (reactor). 

If the decision comes to let Westinghouse 
in, it would only be after the final research- 
development woolgathering has been com- 
pleted by Livermore and probably after the 
choice of who is to build the airframe has 
been made. Both decisions will come after 
the results of the November Tory II—A tests 
are in. Westinghouse again will find itself 
in a tough race with its old competitor, GE, 
in nailing down the Pluto reactor. 





Chelsea, Mass., Boys First To Die 
Invading Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Boston Globe: 


Aw Itx, Omen 3 Days Berorte Butt Run— 
Cuetsra Bors First To Die INVADING 


VinciInia 
(By Frank Leary) 


“Whereas the government and citizens of 
Chelsea having received intelligence of the 
death on the field of battle at Bull Run, Va., 
of Philander Crowell, Jr., Thomas Needham, 
Thomas Harding, James H. Murphy, and 
George Bacon, members of Company H, Chel- 
sea Volunteers; it is hereby resolved * * *.” 


Manassas, Va.—The bus carrying the Get- 
tysburg College Civil War study group drew 
alongside a rambling auction shed on the 
Manassas-Centreville Road. 

Here, during a brief stop, Francis F. Wil- 
shin, superintendent of the Manassas (Bull 
Run) National Battlefield Park, explained 
that it was in this area—Blackburn’s Ford— 
that the opening skirmish of the first major 
battle of the Civil War occurred on Thursday, 
July 18, 1861. 

Touring the major battlefields of that 
War—as millions of Americans, North and 
South, will be doing the next 4 Civil War 
Centennial Years—Blackburn’s Ford will re- 
main only a bus stop on the gory road of 
1861-65, that stretched from Fort Sumter to 
Appomattox. 

Yet here on a sweltering summer’s day 
nearly a century ago occurred a clash of 

arms that snuffed out the lives of 5 young 
oan all from a single Mashachusetts com- 
munity, left the mark of death on 8 other 
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homes in Greater Boston, not to mention the 
20 wounded, and served notice on Northern 
firebrands that there would be more to quell- 
ing this secession than simply marching into 
Richmond. 

Chelsea, than a city of about 13,500 had 
reason to be proud of its H Company Volun- 
teers. They and the five men who were to die 
on the outskirts of Manassas—Crowell, Need- 
ham, Harding, Murphy and Bacon—had been 
the first to answer Mr. Lincoln's call for 
3-year volunteers and their regiment, the 
ist Massachusetts, was the first of the 3-year 
regiments to leave the State and the first 
to reach Washington. 

The President’s call had been issued in 
May and now, less than 3 months later, the 
tragic word from northern Virginia plunged 
the city of Horatio Alger, Jr., into the deepest 
mourning it would know until the follow- 
ing April, when the same Company:‘H, storm- 
ing the Rebel works before Yorktown, would 
leave four more Chelsea boys dead on the 
field. 

One week after Bull Run, Chelsea paid 
tribute to its young hero dead and defiantly 
resolved: 

“No disaster nor defeat can impair our 
confidence in the justice of our cause, nor 
shake the firm determination of the people 
to sustain and carry it forward with a high- 
er impulse and a grander devotion to its 
final triumph.” 

Those were trying days for the grandpar- 
ents and great-grandparents of those who 
today complain about living costs and taxes. 

Originally quartered at Faneuil Hall, the 
ist Massachusetts later took over a vacant 
ice house on Fresh Pond, Cambridge, and 
finally moved into hastily constructed bar- 
racks in North Cambridge. 

Besides the Chelsea Volunteers, the regi- 
ment included the North End True Blues 
(Company C); the Roxbury City Guards 
(Company D); the Pulaski Guards from 
South Boston (Company E); the National 
Guards of Boston (Company F); the Inde- 
pendent Boston Fusileers (Company G); the 
Schouler Guards of Boston (Company I); 
and the Chadwick Light Infantry of Rox- 
bury (Company E). 

The regiment left Boston June 15, travel- 
ing by train to Groton, Conn., by boat to Jer- 
sey City and by rail to Philadelphia, arriv- 
ing on the 17th. 

Approaching Baltimore later that same 
day (and remembering what had happened 
to the 6th Massachusetts only 2 months be- 
fore at the hands of Southern sympathizers) 


ball cartridges were distributed, muskets . 


loaded and capped. But there was no hostile 
demonstration. 

The regiment reached Washington at 7 
the night of the 17th, marched up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and was quartered in vacant 
buildings. The invasion of Virginia was 
less than a month away. 

The skirmish at Blackburn's Ford on July 
18, 3 days before Bull Run, determined the 
future course of action. In being repulsed 
by Longstreet’s brigade, McDowell, in com- 
mand of the Union forces, learned that the 
Confederates were strongly entrenched along 
Bull Run in about an 8-mile line. 

Instead of attacking the Confederate right, 
as originally planned, he set out to turn the 
Rebels’ left with a surprise flanking attack. 

For the ist Massachusetts, the ill-fated 
advance, less than 30 miles southwest of 
the Nation's Capital, was a bitter and costly 
baptism of fire. Besides the 5 Chelsea Vol- 
unteers, the 13 killed included 2d Lt. William 
H. B. Smith of Cambridge. 

The regiment had been posted on the left 
of the road leading to the ford, Companies 
G and H under Lt. Col. George D. Wells being 
deployed as skirmishers. They were sharply 
engaged and suffered most of the loss. 

What had been intended only as a move- 
ment to feel out the Confederate right got 
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out of hand, with the result that the Fed- 
eral forces were smartly repulsed. The ac- 
tion had a depressing effect on Union morale 
but greatly boosted that of the Confederates. 

After the sharp and costly engagement at 
Blackburn’s Ford, the next day (Friday, the 
19th) the ist Massachusetts advanced to a 
point where its picket line opposed that of 
the Rebels until the battle of Bull Run the 
following Sunday. 

During that action three companies of the 
greater Boston regiment were posted as 
skirmishers and on special duty as outposts, 
but there was no engagement on their part 
of the field until the Union forces began to 
retreat late in the day. 

Even then there was little more than an 
exchange of shots on the skirmish line before 
a@ general retreat was ordered and the Ist 
Massachusetts withdrew, having lost Lt. 
Elijah B. Gill, Jr.. of Company 1 (Schouler 
Guards of Boston) killed and two wounded. 

For the ist Massachusetts, Yorktown, 
Williamsburg, White Oak Swamp, Glendale, 
Harrison’s Landing, second Bull Run, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and 
the Wilderness, would come later. 





Memorial to the Late Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALL S. LUSK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LUSK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, along with 
my statement, a resolution by the Clatsop 
County Democratic Central Committee 
of Astoria, Oreg., urging the erection of 
@ memorial to the late Senator Richard 
L. Neuberger. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
MEMORIAL TO THE Late SENATOR RicHarp L. 

NEUBERGER URGED 

The late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
successfully sponsored legislation authoriz- 
ing the establishment of Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial, located in Oregon at the 
mouth of the Columbia River near the city 


of Astoria. This is Oregon’s first national. 


historical shrine. Construction is now un- 
derway and commenced in our State’s cen- 
tennial year, 1959. It was in 1958 that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed into law legislation 
sponsored by the late Senator establishing 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial and its for- 
mal dedication is expected sometime next 
year. 

Fort Clatsop has played an important role 
in our. Nation’s history. It was here that 
Meriweather Lewis and William Clark spent 
the winter of 1805-06, the western terminus 
of their historic expedition authorized by 
President Jefferson. For the first time men 
carrying the American flag had spanned the 
continent. 

If it were not for the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark our Nation would not have been 
able to support its claim to the great Pa- 
cific Northwest. Our country’s claim pre- 
vailed and as a result this district west of the 
Rocky Mountains is the only part of our 
domain which was neither fought for nor 
bought, but directly the result of the expe- 
dition of Lewis and Clark. 

Mr. President, recently I received a reso- 
lution adopted by the Clatsop County Demo- 
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cratic Central Committee and the Demo- 
cratic Party of Oregon, urging the placing of 
a suitable monument or marker at the site of 
the Fort Clatsop National Memorial in honor 
of the late Senator Richard Neuberger. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it is most 
appropriate and fitting that the memory of 
this great U.S. Senator be honored by such a 
memorial. I have considered it a privilege to 
serve as his successor. 

The resolution follows: 

“RESOLUTION OF THE CLATSOP CoUNTY DEMO- 

CRATIC CENTRAL COMMITTEE, ASTORIA, OREG. 


“Whereas it was due to the untiring work 
and devotion of the late Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger that Fort Clatsop was declared a 
national memorial by the Congress of the 
United States and the necessary funds were 
provided to carry out the work of making 
Fort Clatsop a national shrine; and 

“Whereas the Fort. Clatsop National Me- 
morial is of great historical interest and 
will attract thousands of visitors in coming 
years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Clatsop County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee and the Democratic 
Party of Oregon acting jointly do go on rec- 
ord as urging that in recognition of Senator 
Richard Neuberger’s work and devotion that 
a suitable monument or marker be placed at 
the site of Fort Clatsop in honor of the late 
Senator; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
presented to the Oregon congressional dele- 
gates, Department of Interior Secretary Sea- 
ton, Gov. Mark Hatfield, Mrs. Maurine Neu- 
berger, the Oregon Historical Society, Clat- 
sop County Historical Society, and other 
interested parties.” 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America: A Tribute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago one our most forthright and vigorous 
ethnic organizations was founded, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. This committee has performed yeo- 
man service for the interests of Ukrain- 
jans at home and abroad but above all 
it has worked for the United States it- 
self. What the committee has done so 
effectively is the patriotic task of demon- 
strating to all Americans the true nature 
of the Soviet Empire. It has’ shown, 
sometimes dramatically—and here I am 
thinking of its effective campaign for 
commemorating Captive Nation's 
Week—that the U.S.S.R. is not a mono- 
lithic empire of a homogeneous ethnic 
group; namely, Russians. But it is 
rather a massive empire of many op- 
pressed people in which the Russians are 
only one group but they are the con- 
trolling group over all other peoples in 
the Russian Empire. 

To call the attention of Americans to 
this fact has been a praiseworthy service 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee. 
On this occasion I wish to express my 
gratitude to its leaders for their courage, 
wisdom, and forthrightness in their ef- 
forts to enlighten the American people 
and in their general struggle against 
world communism, 
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Method of Detecting Carbon Monoxide 
and Other Gases 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the next session—if my constituency 
sees fit to return me to Washington—I 
plan to introduce a bill for which it has 
been proven that there is a great need; 
namely, requiring the use of a method 
of detecting carbon monoxide and other 
gases, éspecially in public conveyances, 
where there has been tragic loss of life 
due to gas poisoning. 

Mr. J. Roy Snyder, an outstanding 
young constituent of mine from Sharon, 
Pa., has spent a great deal of time devel- 
oping a safety device which will sound an 
alarm when danger is imminent. He has 
a patent pending on his invention and 
recently demonstrated it to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, where 
great interest was shown. 

Some of the reasons Mr. Snyder has 
devoted so much time to developing this 
safety device are as follows: 

First. There is no other method 
known of detecting and sounding an 
alarm in a motor vehicle. With the 
alarming increase of carbon monoxide 
poisoning and deaths, and the changing 





.design of trucks and buses to cab over 


engine—thus. placing the driver’s loca- 
tion directly over the engine and exhaust 
manifold—this danger is being increased. 
Another increase in this respect is the 
exhaust outlets on trucks now carried to 
the top of the window of the cab. Some 
of these outlets are at such a height, and 
all are located on the right-hand side of 
the trucks, that on superhighways when 
a truck is being overtaken and passed by 
another truck, the passing truck’s ex- 
haust is blown directly in the open win- 
dow of the truck being passed. In cab- 
over-engine trucks, when the engine is 
checked for any purpose, the entire cab 
is constructed to raise. To do this, a 
joint is provided to allow the exhaust 
pipe to raise with the cab. If this joint 
is bumped or damaged, gas can leak di- 
rectly into the cab. Extreme care must 
also be used when lowering the cab to 
normal position or the proper seal will 
not be made on the exhaust causing the 
same hazard. _ 

Second. A great majority of trucks are 
now being equipped with either gasoline 
or bottled-gas type of heaters on which 
there is no provision of proper exhaust. 
Many drivers have met their deaths with 
this type of equipment, particularly in 
sleeper cabs of trucks. ‘These are trucks 
designed with a bed in the cab of the 
truck. Many a driver has gone to sleep 
in these and never awoke. In the South 


and West trucks are now equipped with 
air conditioning. ‘This requires all win- 
dows to be closed, thus increasing the 
danger of gas poisoning. 

Third. With the alarming increase of 
truck accidents in which one truck runs 
into the back of the preceding truck or 





and, after arduous hours of driving, the 
known factors of carbon monoxide are 
lowered. The standard known effects of 
carbon monoxide on humans, as taken 
from the Bureau of Standards Tech 
Paper No. 212, shows that as little as 
0.02 percent of carbon monoxide in « 
atmosphere has. perceptible effects in 
1% hours and 0.04 percent is dangerous 
to life in 2 hours. It can be readily seen 
that this can be a major factor in 
national safety. 

Fourth. All buses which are engaged 
in carrying the thousands of passengers 
each year should also be protected from 
this hazard. This can be attested to by 
such instances as the two busloads of 
Mexican workers who were casualties 
just this past-spring and the 37 pupils 
overcome on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
this year. 

Fifth. The Department of Education 
is also aware of this danger in the thou- 
sands of school buses engaged in trans- 
portation of our children each year, these 
being engaged in traveling over all kinds 
of. unimproved roads where the danger 
of damage to the exhaust system is even 
greater. All kinds of safety equipment 
and fire protection have been installed 
on motorized transportation, but nothing 
has been done to overcome this greatest 
hazard, chiefly because nothing has been 
available. 

There is now a unit available which is 
both economical and practical which 
will not only detect all gases and vapors, 
but will sound a visible and audio alarm 
when any such gas enters these vehicles. 

The unit is self-contained in a box 
5 by 7 by 2 inches and will operate from 
the electrical system of the bus or truck. 
It reads the air content of the vehicle 
on a meter and at all times shows any 
entrance of gas and the percentage of 
same, sounding an alarm or turning on 
a ventilation system to clear the gas and 
thus afford safety at all times to all oc- 
cupants and make for greater safety on 
our highways which have become our 
Nation’s greatest killer and where mil- 
lions of dollars of material and equip- 
ment are lost each year. 





Ted Connell Accepts National Leader- 
ship of Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
U.S.A. : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following acceptance 
speech given by Mr. Ted C. Connell, of 
Killeen, Tex., at Detroit, Mich., during 
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the annual convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the U.S.A.-as he as- 
sumed the post of national commander. 

I commend it to my colleagues as the 


refiections of a young businessman of , 


Texas whom I have known for a num- 
ber of years and have come to greatly 
admire: 

I would like to say something at this point 


disagree to some extent with what I say. 
, I shall ask you to reserve any ad- 
judgment you might feel inclined to 
until after you have thought it over. 
I feel certain that on refiection you will find 
yourselves agreeing with what I have to say. 

I think you will all agree that we are living 
today in a time of total crisis. 

The crisis is nuclear. It is a scientific 
crisis, an educational crisis, an astronautic 
crisis, an economic crisis, a political crisis. 

All this is true. But, more than all that, 
this is a period of moral crisis. 

We are in a period of moral crisis not only 
on a broad international scale, but on a na- 
tional level as well. 

I don’t think it is necessary to outline in 
detail the grim story of how the people of 
this Nation have been led down the garden 
path to a point where too many of us regard 
national cheating as a way of life. Despite 
the fact that church attendance has reached 
an all-time high in this country, we have 
reached an all-time low in the appreciation 
of, and adherence to, the principles and the 
tenets of morality which our churches teach. 
We have become almost used to scandals 
which at an earlier period of more vigorous 
morality in this country would have rocked 
the population to its foundations. 

Certainly, we have always had a certain 
degree of corruption and graft in this coun- 
try. We have always had our share of im- 
morality. But, never before have we had 
such a bland acceptance of these things as 
part of our national status quo. 

Such words as payola, kickback, payoff, 
featherbedding, academic cribbing, income 
tax evasion, and that old GI word “goof off’”’ 
have become such a familiar part of our lan- 
guage that we are hardly even shocked when 
we hear them applied to people who should 
be moral leaders in our community. 

We have been lulled into an acceptance of 
fuzzy morality which is inducing in us a 
tendency to stampede away from responsi- 
bility. 

A French observer of the American scene— 
over a century ago—said this: “America is 
great because she is good and, if America 
ever ceases to be good she will cease to be 
great.” 

This is true and it is wise. Democracy gives 
to those who live under it benefits unrivaled 
by any other form of government. But, it 
also imposes upon those who live under it 
responsibilities unequaled in any other form 
of government. Democracy, if it works, must 
have from the people better-than-average 
honesty; better-than-average industry. 

Are we better than average today? I am 
not talking about the average among other 
peoples; I am talking about our own average. 
That’s the only average that counts. 

The majority of Americans are still good. 
But we have shown a growing tendency to- 
ward self-indulgence which could eventually 
be disastrous. 

No nation can long survive an overdose of 
self-indulgence. We have the lessons of his- 
tory before us: the great empires of Biblical 
times—the great empires of Greece and 
Rome—a dozen or more empires which 
thrived in medieval Europe. They all fell 
prey to the temptation of national self-in- 
dulgence. This caused the inner decay 
which made them vulnerable to outer attack. 


Hi 
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Lord Macauley, more than a hundred years 
ago, said this about the United States: “Your 
Republic will be fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians in the 20th century as 
the Roman was in the 5th, with 
this difference; that the huns and vandals 
who ravaged the Roman Empire came from 
without and that your Huns and Vandals 
will have been engendered within your own 
country by your own institutions.” 

We carry with us no divine exemption 
from the lessons of history. The moral crisis 
which could lead eventually to internal decay 
is growing every day. And—hear this—it is 
my deep sincere belief that we, the veterans 
organization of the United States, must 
assume the leadership which will stem the 
tide of self-indulgence and irresponsibility 
which is threatening to submerge us. 

This means we must always be true to this 
ideal: We are Americans first and we are 
veterans second. 

As veterans we have a certain hard-won 
and richly deserved rights. We enjoy certain 
rightful prerogatives and preferences. We 
have the right to certain Federal compensa- 
tions. 

But, in my sincere opinion, we above all 
others, must not permit ourselves to be 
sucked into the swirling stream of irresponsi- 
bility. We must not permit ourselves to be 
seduced into agreeing to blatant political 
raids on the U.S. Treasury to such an extent 
that financial integrity of the Nation could 
be imperiled. 

It. is we, the veterans organizations, who 
must fight against these latter-day huns and 
vandals who threaten us from within. We, 
above all others, must never join those 
barbarian hordes. 

It is no excuse to ‘say that others are 
raiding the Federal Treasury, so why 
shouldn’t we do likewise? Why shouldn’t 
we get our share of the plunder? 

This is completely false reasoning. It is 
our job to oppose anyone getting something 
from the Government to which he is not 
entitled and which he does not deserve. 

I am not advocating that we give up our 
rights. I am saying that we should not seek 
or accept nonrights—handouts which would 
never normally occur to us if some political 
didn’t offer them to us in an election year. 

We must lead the fight against spiritual 
delinquency. We must not permit ourselves 
to be trapped into becoming spiritual de- 
linquents ourselves. 

When Robert E. Lee was an old man he was 
asked by a widow woman to bless her son. 
General Lee replied to her: “Teach him he 
must deny himself.” 

This is a lesson many of us have stopped 
teaching in our homes. It is not being 
taught with sufficient strength in our 
schools. Even our churches are sometimes 
inclined to soft-pedal self-denial and to 
concentrate on the easier virtues. 

As a result, we have come to a point where 
too many of us would rather be rich than 
right—where we would rather be safe than 
courageous—where we would rather be self- 
important than self-denying. 

I said we would rather be safe than cou- 
rageous. I know this is an unpopular thing 
to say; but how then can we explain the 
craven and timid attitude of this great 
country of ours toward Red China’s bar- 
barous and brutal treatment of American 
military and civilian personnel? 

How else can we explain the shamefully 
ineffective way we have answered the arro- 
gance of Dictator Fidel Castro’s communistic 
regime in Cuba—a small island which we 
liberated? 

How else can we explain the cringing at- 
titude we assumed over the U-2 incident in 
Soviet Russia? 

We have all proved beyond doubt our 
patriotism in time of war. We now have 
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the duty of proving ourselves eminently 
capable of a less glamorous but more exact- 


‘ing type of patriotism—the patriotism of 


peace. : 

This is, if you will, a rallying call to all 
veterans and all veteran organizations to join 
in a crusade for improved national moral- 
ity—a crusade which we must lead through 
our own example and our own dedication. 

And what I say about the role we should 
and must play in the United States I extend 
to the broad international scene of the free 
world. No one hates war more than do vet- 
erans. Veterans are more aware of war’s 
wastefulness and war’s brutality. We have 
all seen it at firsthand. We know what it is. 

Also, no one hates communism more than 
do veterans. We are, more than most, aware 
of its implications of slavery. We have all 
stood face to face against the hobnails of 
dictatorship and we know that the Commu- 
nish brand of tyranny is no different, insofar 
as the humand mind, the human body, and 
the immortal soul of men are concerned, 
from the totalitarianism of the Nazis and 
the Fascists. The enemy may have changed 
its name, but it’s still the same old enemy. 

I also believe this: Other veteran groups 
in other parts of the free world funda- 
mentally believe the same as we do. I be- 
lieve that we have at our hand the instru- 
ments with which we can make an inter- 
national network of potentially unlimited 
effectiveness. 

The number of nongovernmental agencies 
which are effectively combating communism 
on @ no-holds-barred all-out international 
level is small. Outstanding among these are 
organized religion and organized labor. I 
firmly believe that through intelligent plan- 
ning and industry we can build an equally 
strong force—a moral force and an intel- 
lectual force—organized veterans’ groups of 
the world. 

In all the lands of the free world there are 
tens of millions of veterans who, with local 
variations, feel fundamentally the same way 
we do. This could be a source of tremen- 
dous energy and persuasiveness, if we can 
only harness it effectively. 

God knows I am not suggesting that we 
impair our separate identities as veterans 
organizations or that we contemplate any 
kind of organizational merger. That’s not 
what I mean. 

But I do mean this: As veterans we in this 
country and those in other countries have 
not even begun to realize our full potential 
for good in this deeply troubled world. We 
cannot realize this potential if we insist on 
working separately at local or regional 
levels—stamping out grass fires rather than 
attacking the catastrophe at its source on a 
massive, wholesale level. 

This is what we must do if we are ever 
to achieve the maximum benefit from the 
brotherhood of idealism and integrity which 
we share with veterans throughout the free 
world. 





Anthony E. Candela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, a very good 
friend of mine from Ashtabula, Ohio, Mr. 
Anthony E. Candela, recently made a 
European trip in which he visited Italy, 
Austria, part of West Germany, Switzer- 
land, Leichtenstein, and Portugal. Prior 
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to his trip, I asked him to represent me 
personally and to report to me any mat- 
ters abroad which he thought would be 
of interest to me as Congressman from 
the 11th Congressional District. Upon 
his recent return, I have received the 
following letter which, I think, presents 
certain facts that should be brought 
once again to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. I also feel these facts 
indicate that Mr. Candela, as a roving 
ambassador of good will for the United 
States, has been very observant of the 
present standing of the United States 
abroad: 
ASHTABULA, OHIO, 
August 30, 1960. 

Dear Mr. Coox: I returned from Europe, 
arriving in New York City on August 26, 
after a most pleasant and informative tour. 

I want to thank you for giving me the op- 
portunity of representing you in the Euro- 
pean countries which I visited. I called on 
many mayors and other officials of European 
cities in Italy, Austria, part of West Germany, 
Switzerland, the small country of Liech- 
tenstein, and Portugal. 

Of all the countries I visited I found that 
Italy is in very bad condition politically. 
The Italian people are continuing to fall to 
the Communist side. I will give you some 
of the reasons. 

The United States has spent $60 billion 
throughout the world to fight communism, 
which brought no results. Russia has spent 
only $2 billion and has won more results 
toward gaining prestige for the party and 
made every dollar count. With trained men 
instead of politicians they are getting a 
strong foothold in European countries, espe- 
cially Italy. 

The people feel that Nikita Khrushchev is 
continuously gaining leadership, especially 
against the United States. Many are leaning 
toward the Khrushchev bandwagon. With 
the trouble we are having in Africa and Cuba 
and the manner in which he has insulted 
our President and the United States the 
European people are getting the impression 
that he, Khrushchev, and the Russian people 
are world leaders. 

I feel that the United States should do 
much more in these European countries, not 
with money, but with ways and means to 
win over the people. If Italy falls to the 
Communists then we must say that we will 
lose ail Europe from the Western side. 

I also feel that the workingman’s condi- 
tions, especially wages, which are very poor, 
should be brought up to a living standard 
in Italy. Of course this is a problem for the 
local government. 

I will talk to you more about this when 
I see you personally in the near future. 

In observing the civil defense activities 
in these European countries which I men- 
tioned formerly in this letter, I find that they 
have no appropriation for civil defense. If 
anything should happen, in case of war, the 
people of these countries will have a grave 
problem. The only way that I can see that 
they can save themselves from disaster is by 
going to the mountains for protection. Each 
city is protected by soldiers and sailors of 
the respective country who might be able 
to help evacuate people. 

While I was in Florence, Italy, I had the 
honor of meeting Senator Youna at the 
Grande Hotel. We had quite a pleasant 
chat with each other. 

I enjoyed my-trip immensely. We had per- 
fect weather and I saw many beautiful and 
interesting sights. I hope someday you will 
make this tour and see for yourself what its 
actually going om in these European 
countries. 

I hope to see you in the near future. 

Very cordially yours, 
ANTHONY E, CANDELA, 
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Donald G. Sutherland Receives Navy 
Distinguished Civilian Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Secretary of the Navy awarded Mr, 
Donald G. Sutherland, a civilian em- 
ployee at the Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard, the Navy’s Distinguished Civilian 
Service Award. It was presented per- 
sonally by Rear Adm. Ralph K. James, 
USN, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, at 
ceremonies in Long Beach. Seldom has 
this award been so merited by any of its 
recipients, 

Mr. Sutherland for over 10 years has 
conducted a magnificent battle to pre- 
serve the Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
against the consequences of subsidence 
that threatened itsfuture. He mobilized 
community and civic forces. He success- 
fully obtained action by the Legislature 
of California prerequisite to executing 
the legal steps required to bring subsi- 
dence under physical control. Mr. 
Sutherland exerted beneficial influence 
upon the myriad of private oil operators 
toward their eventual cooperation in a 
gigantic fieldwide repressurization that 
is pumping millions of gallons of water 
back into oil sands beneath the shipyard 
and bringing surface subsidence to a 
halt. As president of the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard Employees’ Association 
he has properly presented the case for 
this vital U.S. defense installation to the 
Congress and to the Navy Department. 

All southern Californians, and, indeed, 
the Nation, owes a great debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Sutherland which cannot be paid 
in kind, but is symbolized by the Distin- 
guished Service Award he has received. 

On August 31, the Long Beach In- 
dependent-Press-Telegram newspaper 
commented appropriately respecting the 
award, as follows: 


SUTHERLAND AWARD MERITED 


An ex-Army man was presented a medal 
by the Secretary of Navy here last night, and 
the award was richly deserved. 

Recipient of the award—the Navy’s Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Service Award—was 
Donald G. Sutherland, a parachute infantry- 
man with the Army’s 82d Airbone Division in 
World War Il, who for a period of 8 years has 
headed the employes’ association of the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard. 

He was presented the award, the highest 
the Secretary may confer on a civilian em- 
ploye of the Navy, for an extraordinary per- 
sonal effort in behalf of the Navy. No man 
has ever been more dedicated to a mission 
than has Don Sutherland in his unrelenting 
struggle to protect the Long Beach Naval 
Shipyard from destruction from subsidence. 

Although four-times wounded in combat 
jumps for the Army during wartime, Suther- 
land has perhaps given even more of himself 
in peacetime service to the Navy. 

He first became alarmed over the dangers 
which subsidence posed to the future of the 
navy yard in 1953, and ever since he has 
worked tirelessly to enlist civic and govern- 
mental support to abate the problem. 

Because of his constant prodding, poking, 
even protesting, some public officials might 
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think it is impossible to satisfy Don Suther- : 
land. But they are wrong. 

Without such naa. poking and pro- 
testing, some of them might give up too 
easily when the odds, and opposition, get 
tough. 

Don Sutherland will be satisfied. But that 
day will not come until the future of the 
navy yard is secure and subsidence is no 
longer a problem for Long Beach, 





Encouraging Women To Take Part in 
Political Party of Their Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the past 60 years have witnessed great 
changes in this country. One of the 
most encouraging developments in mod- 
ern times is the more meaningful role 
that women } lay in our communities and 
at the State level and at the National 
level. It is hard to realize that at the 
beginning of this century nearly 50 per- 
cent of our population did not have the 
rights and full responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. In 1900 women were allowed to 
vote in only four States of the Union. 
Women were a small minority among 
college graduates, in business, and in the 
professions. Even fewer held public of- 
fice. 

Today women are making their con- 
tribution as full-fledged citizens in all 
aspects of publie life, including politics. 
One of the most outstanding leaders in 
this country is Katie Louchheim. She 
has traveled in every State of the Union, 
setting an admirable example and also 
encouraging women to more actively 
participate in the political party of their 
choice. Katie Louchheim is a persuasive 
speaker; she has a wonderful sense of 
humor, With her brilliant mind and un- 
derstanding of national issues, she has 
won the admiration and respect of not 
only countless women’s groups but also 
men’s groups across the country. 

In her capacity as vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
Mrs. Louchheim gave an excellent speech 
at the recent Democratic National Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. I believe her 
remarks will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House and, under unanimous 
consent, I include them in the Recorp: 
SPEECH BY Mas. Kate LOvUCHHEIM, VICE 

CHAIRMAN, Democratic Nationa COMMIT- 

TEE, BEFORE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION, Los ANGELES, CALIF., Monpay, JuLy 

11, 1960 

Good evening, for the women of the Demo- 
cratic Party, this convention marks the 60th 
anniversary of participation. It was in 1900 
that the first woman delegate journeyed to 
a Democratic National Convention. She 
traveled all the way from Salt Lake City to 
Kansas City—a long trip for those days—to 
make a seconding speech for William Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

That year there were only four States 
where women were allowed to vote—a fact 
which probably accounts for the election of 
William McKinley. 
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This convention also marks the 40th anni- 
versary of women’s suffrage. Proudly armed 
with their newly acquired votes, women 
made their first appearance in numbers at 
the 1920 convention in San Francisco. A 
contemporary writer describes it like this: 

“The ladies were arrayed across the gallery 
above the speaker’s platform, where they 
lent beauty, dignity, and oc. asionally a piece 
of verbal counsel to the proceedings.” 

If the same writer could take a look at this 
convention hall I’m sure he would be aston- 
ished to find that the ladies present have 
traded in 1920’s dignity in the balcony for 
1960’s bargaining position on the floor. 

This year for the first time we have a 
woman chairing her State delegation. This 
trail blazer is the charming and able Con- 
gresswoman from Oregon, EpiIrH GREEN. 

We have some other firsts for women in 
this convention. We have our first woman 
chairman of the committee on permanent 
organization headed by the capable national 
committeewoman from Michigan, Margaret 
Price. And as cochairman of the committee 
on rules and order of business we have an- 
other national committeewoman, a persua- 
sive member of the Milwaukee Common 
Council, Vel Phillips. 

Taken as a whole the women delegates 
and alternates to this 1960 convention are an 
impressive group. ‘They serve in Congress 
and State legislatures. They hold top offices 
in their State, county, and city governments. 
Still others have their names on Democratic 
tickets and their sights set on the U.S. Senate 
and House and key posts in State govern- 
ment. 

They are also wives, mothers, grand- 
mothers, teachers, writers, businesswomen, 
labor leaders, and just plain homemakers. 
They have varied interests and backgrounds 
but they have in common’‘a deep concern for 
their country and its future. They are 
issues minded, candidate minded and organ- 
ization minded. In short, their common de- 
nominator is that they are politicians— 
feminine gender. 

Altogether 606 women delegates and alter- 
nates have come here to Los Angeles from the 
50 States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, and the 
voteless District of Columbia. 

Right here, as a voteless resident of the 
District of Columbia for 25 years, I would 
like to speak for the citizens of the Nation's 
Capital and ask all of you when you go home 
from this convention to persuade your State 
legislatures to ratify the pending constitu- 
tional amendment giving Washington the 
vote. We would like nothing better than to 
join you in 1964 in reelecting the Democratic 
President we all intend to inaugurate this 
coming January. 

All the women here are proud to be politi- 
cians and especially proud to be Democratic 
politicians. They have met severe tests to 
earn their badges and they wear them with 
honor. So often women politicians are re- 
garded as a class apart, a special interest 
group with one foot in the caucus room but 
the other still in the kitchen. What kind of 
& woman is it, I’m asked, who can operate 
successfully in two such different areas? 

Let’s examine the portrait of a composite 
woman politician. 

She must have a natural drive to get 
things done, a sense of humor, and lots of 
listening power. 

She must be agreeable but not timid; per- 
suasive but not aggressive; determined but 
not inflexible. 

She must have imagination and she must 
have patience. 

She must be extremely sensitive but only 
to situations and people—never about what 
happens to herself. Where she is seated will 
be forgotten but her friendly smile will not. 

She must be an expert cooperator and an 
unobtrusive innovator. No woman can ever 
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afford to be caught with a blueprint in her 
hand. 

A woman politician must never let men 
think she knows it all. But she must never 
admit to knowing nothing. Men who admit 
ignorance may be considered honest but a 
woman would be considered dumb. 

In other words the lady in politics must 
keep her aims high but her voice down. 

The women who sit in this convention are 
past masters of these political techniques. 
They are year-round politicians. They 
know where the votes are and what the 
voters are thinking. They are expert tenders 
of the grassroots. They have tended them 
so well Mr. Benson may find he has another 
unstorable surplus—a surplus of determined 
Democratic voters. 

Everywhere Democrats, Independents, and 
Republicans alike are talking about the lag 
in leadership, the lag in fulfilling public 
need, the lag in progress that has continually 
widened during the last 744 years of Re- 
publican rule. 

Throughout this period the Republicans 
have continued to regard government as a 
necessary evil at best rather than as an in- 
strument of progress. To them government 
is not a means of fulfilling the aspirations of 
all the people, it is a threat, an imminent 
danger, an instrumentality which if un- 
leashed might devour us all. 

The concept of government as the property 
of the people has been lost and the Repub- 
licans have taken care of it much as a 
handyman who will do anything for a buck 
except fix what is wrong. 

As a nation we are weaker because the 
Republicans have attempted to run the Gov- 
ernment as if it were merely a private enter- 
prise with timid part-time board members 
in the office and the head man on the golf 
course. 

Their downgrading of government has at- 
tracted to appointive posts only those men 
who consider public service as a form of pri- 
vate charity in which it pays the business- 
man to take some part but from which he 
withdraws and goes home as soon as he 
possibly can. 

This is in sharp contrast to the attitude 
of Democrats who have always regarded gov- 
ernment as an instrument of leadership. 
The Democratic Party recognizes the inter- 
dependence of modern society. While we 
may be a nation of individuals, rugged in- 
dividualists alone cannot build atomic 
powerplants or electronics computers. 

In fact, the only rugged individualists left 
in America are the billionnaires and the 
beatniks. The former have so much they 
needn’t worry and the latter have nothing 
to lose but their beards. 

The rest of us feel obliged to show more 
concern and would prefer a government by 
those who better comprehend the political 
and economic currents sweeping the world 
today. 

We know that we live only a few minutes 
away by missile from every other community 
on earth. We know we need the leadership 
of Democrats who are aware that the future 
of freedom here and abroad depends on the 
ability of the United States to find some 
hopeful course between the pessimism of 
armed isolation and the apathy of a spurious 


peace. 

If the Republicans are right, then progress 
is a perilous path. Certainly they have left 
it entirely to us Democrats to make the 
journey into a better tomorrow. 

Of course we are better equipped than 
they for we are better travelers. We are 
willing to experiment, to break through the 
barriers of habit, to travel light, for ideas 
are not subject to the pull of gravity. All 
we need for our trip into the future are 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and the 
dedication with which we are so fortunately 
endowed. 
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We know how to articulate a national pur- 
pose and how to fight for it. We can even 
enjoy arguing among ourselves as to how 
best to translate our principles into action, 

This is what we are assembled here to do. 
We are debating our platform and enthu- 
siastically anticipating the balloting on 
candidates. We are not here as men or 
women, as Alaskans or Nebraskans, but as 
Democrats—with both a large and small “d.” 

We are here to return to government men 
and women who relish the challenge of our 
times. We are here to nominate a man to 
restore to government the vision and pride 
of workmanship our Democratic Presidents 
have written into history. 





The Late William E. Keith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would not wish the 86th Congress to 
complete its work before tribute had 
been voiced to the memory of William 
E. Keith, the manager of the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office in Chi- 
cago and a dedicated public official who 
died on March 7, 1960. I had not heard 
of his passing until some time later, and 
the news came asa blow. There had not 
been a time when I had written him in 
behalf of a veteran constituent that I 
had not received from him prompt and 
sympathetic cooperation. This was the 
experience of other members of the Il- 
linois delegation, and the Congress of 
the United States, in noting his passing 
and paying tribute to his memory, is rec- 
ognizing the kind of dedicated service 
that is the strength of our beloved coun- 
try. 
Bill Keith was a veteran of World War 
I, and when World War II came he 
cringed a bit, his sister, Helen Herbold 
Lindquist, once told me when the new 
veterans called the old veterans “re- 
treads.” But Bill Keith’s heart was with 
all veterans and their hearts were with 
him. 

This is the biographical sketch of this 
great friend and champion of America’s 
veterans furnished at my request by the 
Veterans’ Administration: 


BrIocRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM E. KEITH 


William E. Keith, manager of the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office in Chicago, 
died March 7, 1960. 

Mr. Keith was born July 1, 1898, in Chicago, 
A veteran of World War I, he served in the 
Army from 1917 to 1919. On his release 
from military service, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, majoring in Business Ad- 
ministration. He received the LLB degree 
from John Marshall Law School in 1923. 

From 1924 to 1933, he practiced law in 
Chicago. In November 1933, he joined the 
civil works administration in that city as a 
lawyer and investigator, and in October 1934 
he became assistant department adjutant 
for the American Legion in Chicago. 

Mr. Keith left his job with the Legion in 
January 1944 and worked as Veterans’ Fed- 
eral Employment Representative for the 
Seventh U.S. Civil Service region in Chicago 
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until 1954. He was appointed assistant di- 
rector for contact and foreign affairs service 
in the Veterans’ Administration Department 
of Veterans Benefits in Washington, D.C. on 
May 24, 1954. 

He was appointed assistant manager of 
the Chicago regional office in July 1955 and 
promoted to manager on June 18, 1958. 





Determination of Retail Price for Pur- 
poses of Excise Tax on Cigars 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, your House 
conferees have reached agreement with 
the conferees of the other body on the 
bill H.R. 10960, which, you will recall, 
related to the determination of the re- 
tail price for the purposes of the Federal 
excise tax on cigars. The material con- 
tained in the House bill dealing with this 
subject was accepted by the other body 
and was not in conference.. The other 
body did, however, add 10 substantive 
amendments to the bill unrelated to the 
specific subject of H.R. 10960, and these 
amendments were in conference. 

The first of these amendments pro- 
vided that a dividend received from a for- 
eign corporation out of earnings and 
profits inherited from a predecessor cor- 
poration which was a taxable domestic 
U.S. corporation shall be subject to the 
regular intercorporate dividends received 
credit applicable to dividends received 
from a domestic U.S. corporation. This 
amendment is identical with H.R. 12036, 
which passed the House under unani- 
mous consent on August 24, 1960. Onder 
the conference agreement, this amend- 
ment was retained. 

The second amendment added by the 
other body provided that a lease by a 
medical research organization to a medi- 
cal clinic on premises adjacent to those 
occupied by the research organization 
shall be considered as being primarily 
for the basic purpose of the research 
organization if treatment of patients in 
the clinic, their medical history, and do- 
nated services of doctors in such clinics 
are used by the scientific organization for 
medical research purposes. This amend- 
ment was retroactive to years beginning 
after December 31, 1950. 

Under present law rental income re- 
ceived under certain of such leases is 
taxable to the otherwise tax-exempt 
medical research organizations unless 
the leased property is used for a pur- 
pose which is related to the functions of 
such exempt organizations. However, 
whether or not the leased property is 
used for such a related purpose is deter- 
mined by the facts and circumstances of 
each case and this amendment was de- 
Signed to overcome what was consid- 
ered by the other body to be too narrow 
an interpretation of the term “related” 
in the case of medical research organiza- 
tions and their associated clinics. 
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The Treasury Department objected to 
this amendment on the ground that the 
determination of related purpose was 
essentially a factual determination 
which should be made on a case-by-case 
basis by field representatives of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The conferees 
deleted this amendment. However, the 
conferees were given assurance by the 
Treasury Department that it will ex- 
pedite consideration of pending cases by 
the field representatives of the Internal 
Revenue Service so that the taxpayers 
involved may avail themselves of the 
administrative remedies provided by 
law and obtain a prompt decision in the 
matter. 

The third amendment made by the 
other body corresponds substantially to 
the language of H.R. 5547 which was 
passed by the House on September 9, 
1959. That bill was designed to limit 
certain tax advantages applicable to the 
Virgin Islands under the income tax 
laws and the estate tax laws. The 
House bill had been reported by the 
Finance Committee with several amend- 
ments relating to the Virgin Islands in- 
come tax provisions: First, a later ef- 
fective date—since Senate action on this 
bill has been held up for a year; second, 
the present amendment, unlike the 
House bill, provides that gain or loss 
from the sale or exchange of securities 
shall not be treated as derived from 
sources within the Virgin Islands—and 
thus would not be eligible for any credits 
which the Virgin Islands government 
might extend. This amendment was 
deemed desirable since the mere fact 
that some security transaction took 
place within the Virgin Islands would 
not prove that the gain arose from Vir- 
gin Islands business. The other two 
amendments were essentially technical. 
Under the conference agreement, this 
amendment was retained. 

The fourth amendment made by the 
other body was one of several amend- 
ments originally proposed by the Treas- 
ury and contained in H.R. 9625, the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1960. 
This related to the requirements for fil- 
ing a declaration of estimated tax. The 
major effect of this amendment is that 
no declaration is to be required if the 
estimated tax of an individual can 
reasonably be expected to be less than 
$40. Your conferees were of the opinion 
that this new provision would aid both 
the taxpayers and the Treasury in elimi- 
nating paperwork with respect to about 
1.7 million annual declarations of esti- 
mated tax which show small or no tax 
liability. Under the conference agree- 
ment this amendment was retained. 

The fifth amendment made by the 
other body adds a new section to the 
bill as passed by the House and provides 
that a taxpayer engaged in the business 
of farming may elect to deduct the cost 
of fertilizer and lime in the year in which 
it is paid or incurred rather than treat- 
ing such cost as a capital expense to be 
prorated over the beneficial life of such 
items as the Internal Revenue Service 
has required in some recent cases. Your 
conferees were advised that this amend- 
ment is declaratory of the present prac- 
tice of the field offices of the Internal 
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Revenue Service. Under the conference. 
agreement this amendment is retained 
with certain clerical amendments which 
clarify the definition of the term “land 
used in farming.” 

The sixth amendment made by the 
other body would allow taxpayers a 
charitable contributions deduction for 
amounts paid to maintain an individ- 
ual—other than a dependent or rela- 
tive—as a member of his household dur- 


. ing the period that the individual is a 


full-time student in the 12th or any 
lower grade at an educational institu- 
tion located in the United States pro- 
vided such individual is a member of the 
taxpayer’s household under a written 
agreement between the taxpayer and 
certain tax-exempt organizations, which 
implements a program of the organiza- 
tion to provide educational opportunities 
for students in private homes. Under 
this amendment, the amount of such 
charitable deduction is limited, for each 
taxable year, to an amount equal to $50 
times the number of calendar months 
during the taxable year which fall with- 
in the period in which the student is a 
member of the taxpayer’s household 
under the agreement described above. 
However, this amendment does not apply 
to any amount paid by the taxpayer 
within the taxable year if the taxpayer 
receives any money or other property as 
compensation or reimbursement for 
maintaining the student in his household 
during such period. A number of House 
Members have introduced bills providing 
$600 dependent’s exemption for the tax- 
payer in these circumstances. The 
Senate amendment provides this as a 
charitable contribution deduction in- 
stead. If a taxpayer qualified for the 
full $50 for 12 months, he would get the 
$600 deduction. 

Under the amendment made by the 
other body, these new provisions would 
apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1959, and 
under the conference agreement this 
amendment was accepted. 

The seventh amendment made by the 
other body related to nonrefundable cap- 
ital contributions made to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. This 
amendment has substantially the same 
effect prospectively as the bill that passed 
the Congress last year but was vetoed 
because of the retroactive effect result- 
ing from an amendment made thereto by 
the other body. As amended by the 
other body, this amendment is prospec- 
tive only and is substantially similar to 
H.R. 7885 which passed the House on 
June 27, 1960. Under the conference 
agreement, this amendment is retained. 

The eighth amendment made by the 
other body provides that the present 10 
percent manufacturer’s sales tax on me- 
chanical lighters shall be either 10 per- 
cent of the manufacturer’s sales price 
or 10 cents per lighter, whichever is the 
lesser. Your conferees were advised that 
this: bill would overcome a competitive 
disadvantage that domestic manufactur- 
ers of such lighters are under as com- 
pared to the manufacturers of imported 
lighters. Your conferees were advised 
that the Treasury Department has no 
objection to this amendment and, ac- 
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cordingiy, under the conference agree- 
ment, this amendment is retained. 

The ninth amendment made. by the 
other body amends the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide substantially the 
same treatment for real estate invest- 
ment trusts as present law provides for 
regulated investment companies. Under 
present law, regulated investment com- 
panies which distribute 90 percent or 
more of their ordinary income are taxed 
only on their retained earnings and the 
distributed earnings are taxed only to the 
shareholders. The same type of tax 
treatment is accorded to real estate in- 
vestment trusts with respect to taxable 
years of such trusts beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1960. 

The substance of this amendment is 
the same as that of H.R. 12559, which 
Was passed by the House on June 29, 
1960. Under the conference agreement, 
this amendment is retained. 

The tenth amendment made by the 
other body provides that a certain union 
pension fund shall be held and con- 
sidered to have constituted a qualified 
employees’ trust under section 401(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 
to have been exempt from taxation un- 
der section 501(a) of such code for the 
period beginning May 1, 1957 and end- 
ing May 11, 1959. Under the conference 
agreement, the substance of this amend- 
ment is retained with an amendment 
along the lines provided for certain pen- 
sion funds in the conference agreement 
on H.R. 12536 which conditioned retro- 
active qualification of such funds only 
upon a showing to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
that the trust has not in the period in 
question been operated in a manner 
which would jeopardize the interests of 
its beneficiaries. 





Hon. Sid Carnahan 


SPEECH 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to Congress in 1954 one of my ear- 
liest friendships was established with the 
able and- effective Congressman from 
Missouri’s great Eighth District, Sm 
CARNAHAN. 

Mr. Sip was by that time already a vet- 
eran practitioner of the complex art of 
being a responsible representative of his 
people and he was unselfish in his as- 
sistance to more recent additions to the 
Missouri congressional delegation to the 
Congress. 

As the second-ranking Democratic 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, he has participated in pol- 
icy deliberations of epic importance. His 
wisdom. and foresight in these delibera- 
tions are recognized by his many friends 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Srp CARNAHAN has ably served his coun- 
try, his party and his people and he 
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enters his coming retirement from Con- 
gress with the affection and respect of 
his colleagues. 

To Sp and his lovely wife go my warm- 
est wishes for many future years of good 


luck, good health, and all happiness. 





Federal Aid for Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the State which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in the Congress has long recog- 
nized that a first-class public-school 
system. is an essential ingredient of 
democracy. 

I am proud of the position the Ore- 
gon Democrats have taken on the vital 
question of Federal aid for schools, and 
I am proud to call the attention of my 
fellow Members to the recognition which 
one of my Oregon colleagues has re- 
ceived for his part in the struggle to 
improve our schools. 

Since he came to the House in 1956, 
CHARLIE PorRTER has been an eloquent 
spokesman and an energetic worker with 
a variety of legislative achievements. I 
hope that the Congress and the people 
of his congressional district in Oregon 
will have the benefit of his able service 
for many years to come. 

By unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the text of a broadcast by 
Bob Fleming, chief of the ABC news 
bureau in Washington: 

One of the more thoughtful, as well as 
energetic men, in the Congress is CHaAR- 
LEY Porter, a Democratic Representative 
from southwestern Oregon. Congressman 
Porrer happens to be a neighbor of mine 
here in Washington, and he depresses me, at 
times, because he can return from a trip 
abroad or a strenuous week in his office still 
full of ideas and energies. But then, just 
because I am sometimes lazy, I should not 
criticize him. 

I’ve been reading a recent statement he 
made in the House; one he titled “Good 
Education Costs Money.” And it makes such 
good sense that I'd like to share it with 


you. 

One point he made startled me, he noted 
that we spend more on 6 months’ basic mili- 
tary training for a young man than the pub- 
lic schools spent on all his previous train- 
ing. 

Representative Porter is an advocate of 
Federal aid for education. He says: “A basic 
fact to be considered in the financing of 
public education is that there is little or no 
relationship between the location of wealth 
in our country and the location of the chil- 
dren to be educated. We are a people con- 
tinually on the move—35 million of us 
change our addresses every year. Thus the 
effects of education offered in a given school 
may be registered in a State far removed 
from where the education was removed.” 

He takes issue with two frequent criti- 
cisms of Federal aid. Of the complaint that 
such money would bring Federal controls, 
he points out that all proposed legislation 
specifically bans such controls, and even 
provides that when the money is given to 
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the States, they can decide the formulas 
for distribution within their States. And 
Representative Porter cracks down another 
complaint: 

“The frequently heard argument that cost 
of collection and administration of the Fed- 
eral dollar is too high, ‘send a buck to Wash- 
ington and 50 cents stays there for cost of 
administration,’ does not seem to have much 
basis in fact. Actually, the cost of collect- 
ing Federal taxes is approximately 44 cents 
per $100. The cost of collecting State taxes 
ranges from 95 cents to $2.34 per $100. The 
cost of collecting and administering local 
revenues has run as high as $5 to $10 per 
hundred. Contrast this to the cost of ad- 
ministering 10 Federal grant programs—they 
average 1.2 percent of the amounts distrib- 
uted. This means the cost of collecting the 
Federal tax dollar and administering the 
Federal grant programs totals about 1.6 per- 
cent. That’s quite a difference from 50 per- 
cent. 

“The quality of education in the United 
States is a national issue, rather than a 
merely local oné,” Congressman Porter said. 
“Yet it is the only national problem that we 
have not attempted to solve on a local basis. 

“Looking at statistics, we find that from 
1870 to 1955, our population grew from 40 
million to 165 million. During this period, 
while our general population increased 4 
times, our total school population increased 
approximately 80 times. Under our present 
rate of population development, the bulge of 
the future will press down even more heavily 
on our already burdened facilities. 

“More classrooms, and more teachers, are 
the two great needs. And many local gov- 
ernments cannot meet the demands with- 
out Federal aid. What is most needed, I 
think, is general understanding of the prob- 
lem. And it was phrased, simply well, in the 
Rockefeller study of our schools: 

“*The Nation’s need for good education is 
immediate, and good education is expensive, 
That is a fact that too many Americans have 
never been quite prepared to face. At stake 
is our national greatness, and our aspira- 
tions for the dignity of the individual.’ ” 





Safeguard Colorado River Water Supply 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. S. SAUND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
this year, the special master appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Arizona against California 
water suit issued his recommendations. 
They produced consternation among the 
people of southern California, dependent 
on a water supply from the Colorado 
River. 

In view of the fact that the special 
master, the Honorable Simon H. Rifkind, 
will allocate more than 4 million acre- 
feet of Colorado River water to the State 
of Arizona with a population of about 1 
million people as against 3.5 million acre- 
feet to 7 million people in southern Cali- 
fornia, it is fitting for us to study the his- 
tory surrounding the claims, appropria- 
tions, and settlements for the Colorado 
River water supply. 

The need for a dam in the Colorado 
River for flood control and to regulate 
the supply of water in the lower Colorado 
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River Basin was first emphatieally voiced 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1907. 
Claims had been filed for Colorado River 
water by Palo Verde and Imperial Valleys 
in southern California before the close 
of the 19th century. The first water was 
diverted for agricultural purposes in Im- 
perial Valley and Mexico in 1901. The 
Imperial Valley, situated 200 feet below 
sea level, was always in danger of floods 
during the river’s heavy flow periods and 
short of water during the summer 
months when the river was low. 

But there was powerful opposition to 
the building of such a dam from three 
sources: the State of Arizona, the oppo- 
nents of public power development, and 
American owners of land in Mexico. 
Water was being appropriated in the 
lower regions of the river, and the upper 
basin States feared that, if a storage dam 
was constructed, faster development in 
California and Arizona would take the 
river water before development could 
begin in the upper basin. 

Mr. Speaker, to resolve those fears and 
to find a basis for equitable distribution 
of the water supply in the river it was 
found necessary to form a compact be- 
tween the different States. After several 
attempts, representatives of the seven 
Colorado River Basin States—Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, and California—reached an 
agreement to hold a conference between 
the representatives of the seven States 
and the Federal Government. The con- 
ference started early in' 1922 and con- 
tinued until November of that year. It 
was presided over by former President 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

After nearly 30 meetings in Washing- 
ton and other parts of the country, as 
well as personal inspections and thorough 
study of reports of various commissions, 
agreement was reached and the Colo- 
rado River compact was signed in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., on November 24, 1922. 
The compact divided the available sup- 
ply of water in the Colorado River equally 
between the upper and lower basins. 
Lee Ferry was established as the point 
of division between the two basins. The 
compact was ratified by all of the basin 
States except Arizona. Failure of Ari- 
gona to ratify the compact has been the 
cause of litigation in the Federal courts, 
including the U.S. Supreme Court, for 
nearly 30 years. 

Legislation was introduced in Congress 
by Congressman Ralph Swing and Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson, both of California. 
Finally, after long delays and filibusters, 
the fourth Swing-Johnson bill, author- 
izing the construction of Hoover Dam at 
the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon site, 
Was passed by the Congress on Decem- 
ber 21, 1928. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act pro- 
vided for the authorization of $260 mil- 
lion in Federal funds for the construc- 
tion of the dam. This sum would be re- 
imbursed, with interest, from sale of 
electric power to be produced at the dam. 
It was stated in the law that the act 
would not become effective until the 
seven basin States had ratified the com- 
pact, or lacking that, at least six States, 
including California, ratified the act and 
California passed a limitation act, where- 
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by it agreed to limit its claim to Colo- 
rado River water to 4.4 million acre-feet 
a year. Further, no work was to begin 
on the dam until the Secretary of In- 
terior had received firm contracts for the 
sale of power sufficient to pay the entire 
cost of the dam, with interest, within 50 
years. The Colorado River compact was 
an integral part of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. Water contracts hereafter 
made by the Secretary of Interior for 
water stored behind Hoover Dam were 
to be governed by provisions of the Colo- 
rado River compact. 

President Hoover declared the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act effective on June 28, 
1929, after all the States except Arizona 
had ratified the compact and California 
had passed its limitation act. 

Twenty-five million dollars of the cost 
of Hoover Dam construction was appor- 
tioned to flood control, which was to be 
paid out of the excess revenues from sale 
of power. This was a unique provision 
because in all reclamation projects, the 
flood control portion is nonreimbursible 
and borne completely by the Federal 
Government. 

After the contracts for the purchase 
of power at the dam were completed be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior, the 
city of Los Angeles, the metropolitan 
water district, and the Edison Co., the 
construction bids were opened. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another feature 
of this project that should receive care- 
ful attention. The State of Arizona de- 
manded remuneration from the sale of 
power at the dam, claiming that because 
the power was to be developed under 
Federal control, it would be deprived of 
tax revenues. In order to satisfy this 
and other objectives it was provided that 
the people of southern California not 
only underwrite the entire cost of the 
dam but, in addition, agree to pay excess 
price of power over and above the need 
to make payments of construction costs. 
California has been paying $300,000 a 
year each to the States of Arizona and 
Nevada and $500,000 a year for develop- 
ment of the upper basin States. The 
States of Arizona and Nevada did not 
have to guarantee anything, and in ad- 
dition, reserved the right to demand 18 
percent of the firm power production at 
rates equal to those charged to southern 
California. 

The irony of the situation, brought out 
forcefully by the special master’s recom- 
mendations, is that the State of Arizona 
fought against the Boulder Canyon.Proj- 
ect Act, and it refused to ratify the Colo- 
rado River compact, And yet now it will 
be guaranteed 2.8 million acre-feet of 
water a year stored in Lake Mead. The 
State of California, which guaranteed 
and paid the entire cost of the dam, will 
receive only 200,000 acre-feet more than 
it was receiving from the Colorado River 
before the dam was constructed. Peo- 
ple of the State of California have spent 
nearly a billion dollars to develop their 
projects. This includes $500 million for 
the Colorado River aqueduct constructed 
by the metropolitan water district with 
its own money, raised by the sale of 
bonds. 


Mr. Speaker, if the special master’s 
report is accepted by the U.S. Supreme 
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Court, the Colorado River aqueduct, 
which supplies water to the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area and adjoining cities, 
the city of San Diego and municipalities 
in my own congressional district, will 
become completely dry after the State 
of Arizona and the upper basin States 
begin using their full share of water or 
the Colorado River granted in the special 
master’s recommended decree. This can 
occur within 10 years. 

Today fear hangs over the heads of 
millions of people in southern California 
who, placing reliance upon Federal stat- 
utes and contracts with the Secretary of 
the Interior, have built their economies 
and constructed their lives upon the as- 
surance of receiving their share of the 
Colorado River water. 

Within 2 years, the Glen Canyon Dam 
will be closed and storage of water in 
the upper basin will begin. Projects are 
already authorized and under construc- 
tion which will store 35 million acre-feet 
of..water. The Secretary of the Interior 
has issued preliminary criteria for the 
allocation of water during the filling 
period behind the dams of the upper 
basin. The criteria mildly assures that 
the users of water in the lower basin will 
receive their present supplies during the 
filling period. People in southern Cali- 
fornia, particularly my own district, want 
assurance that their rights for domestic 
and agricultural needs will be guaranteed 
during the filling period, and that there 
shall be no water stored for power at the 
expense of agricultural and domestic 
users in the lower basin. 

Already the people of my district have 
been threatened by our neighbors in the 
metropolitan areas of our own southern 
California. A proposal has been made 
by Congressman Craic Hosmer, of Long 
Beach, for a California, Arizona, and 
Nevada interstate compact to control all 
existing and future waterpower develop- 
ment on the Colorado River. Key point 
of this proposal would be the elimination 
of existing pricrities on use of Colorado 
River water for irrigation purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, after adjournment of 
Congress;I propose to meet with my con- 
stituents and leaders of water com- 
panies and water districts to bring to 
their attention the danger that they face 
if their rights are not. recognized and 
officially guaranteed by law before the 
filling period starts 2 years from now. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, we do not ac- 
cept and in no way agree with recom- 
mendations of the special master. We 
have filed our comments, suggestions, 
and motions before the special master 
and we propose to carry our pleas before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 





- 


Hon. Paul Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with his many other friends in ex- 
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pressing regret that the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Paut Brown, is retiring 
from Congress at the end of this year. 
I have known Pavut quite well personally 
since I came here many years ago. He 
has always been recognized and re- 
spected because of his sincerity and out- 
standing ability. He has been an in- 
spiration and a comfort to me as I know 
he has been to scores of others. 

I join in wishing Paut Brown and his 
family the very best of everything in the 
years ahead. 





Parallel of Two Republican Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


. Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I had 
. thought before the Republican National 
Convention that both President Eisen- 
hower and former President Hoover were 
in agreement about what policies to pur- 
sue and what economic social and moral 
conditions our Nation isin. Well, imag- 
ine my surprise when I heard their 
speeches and later having an opportu- 
nity to read them. They do not agree 
at all. Let me give you some examples: 


» How is free enterprise working these 
days under Republican rule? Here are 
President Eisenhower's words: 

Private enterprise, dependent upon the 
vigor of healthful competition, leads to in- 
dividual responsibility, pride of accomplish- 
ment, and, above all, national strength. This 
has always been, is now—and I pray will al- 
ways be—basic Republican doctrine. 


Yet one must wonder whether God is 
really blessing free enterprise as that 
term is interpreted by the Republicans. 
Listen to what President Hoover has to 
say about that matter as he looks around 
from his perch in the Waldorf Towers: 

Beyond the terrifying warnings of statis- 
tics, we can hardly believe that integrity 
and moral steadfastness are increasing when 
we witness the constant exposure of State 
and municipal corruption. We daily read 
blazoned headlines in the press exposing 
corrupt practices. in some nationwide serv- 
ices and the fraudulent practices of some 
distributors of our daily necessities. 


And what about our moral posture and 
our image as the commentators call the 
ideals and values of America? Listen to 
President Eisenhower, the fervent cru- 
sader, who sees nothing but happiness 
and joy about him while our Nation suf- 
fers from a crisis as serious and as in- 
sidious as has ever faced a people. 

The irrefutable truths are that the United 
States is enjoying an unprecedented pros- 
perity; that it has, in cooperation with its 
friends and allies, the strongest security 
system in the world, and that it is working 
ceaselessly and effectively for a peace with 
justice and freedom. Our own mounting 
living standards and the history of the Re- 
publican years, provide the proof that these 
are facts. * * * I have come before you in 
this assembly to testify to my great pride in 
the America of today; and my confidence in 
the brightness of her future. I glory in the 
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moral, economic, and military strength of 
this Nation in the ideals that she upholds 
before the world. 


But that other purveyor of prosperity 
who at another time gloried in our eco- 
nomic and moral strength while a nation 
went hungry and lost its way has this to 
say about the Eisenhower years. 

I do not need to tell you that today our 
country is faced with the gravest dangers 
from overseas in all of our history. Today, 
America is in the midst of a frightening 
moral slump. During the 14 years follow- 
ing the Second World War, our statistics 
show that major crimes in most of the 
years have increased three times as fast as 
the population. * * * During this same 
period since the end of the war, our cities 
have become increasingly infected with teen- 
age gangs with criminal intent. 


Mr. Hoover closes his speech saying 
that the moral decay of the last 14 years 
must stop. 

Yours is the task to stop the moral re- 
treat, to lead the attack and to recapture 
the meaning of the word—America. 


And President Eisenhower says in his 
close exordium for more of the same. 

Over and above strictly material accom- 
plishments, the American people have every 
reason to be proud of their many domestic 
achievements. during these Republican 
years. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Amer- 
ican people are ready to turn away from 
the two-headed Hoover-Eisenhower 
brand of politics and leadership. Theirs 
is the politics of drift, of inaction and 
frustration. Both while in office faced 
problems of the most serious kind. 
Neither was able to fulfill the position of 
the Presidency with the kind of acumen, 
understanding, and leadership the times 
demanded. However, President Hoover 
has certainly shown himself to be the 
shrewder analyst and commentator on 
today’s world than President Eisenhower 
judging from a comparative analysis of 
the speeches which they made at the 
Grand Old Party’s convention. 





Hon. Edna (Mrs. Sid) Simpson 





SPEECH 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, our indus- 
trious and greatly admired colleague, 
Epona Srmpson, is voluntarily retiring 
from Congress. During her short service 
in the Congress of the United States she 
has won the love, affection, and esteem 
of her colleagues, both Democrats and 
Republicans. No Member’s retirement 
has caused more regret than that of 
Epona Srupson. Her integrity, honesty, 
and reliability will be an inspiration to 
all that have had the privilege of serv- 
ing with her and those who follow. 

For many years I had the honor. to 
serve in this body with her late husband, 
Sid Simpson. Like him, she has served 
the 20th District of Illinois, the State, 
and Nation with distinction. 


September 8 


We of the Illinois delegation wish that 
in her retirement she enjoy health and 
happiness. ' 





Bracero Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of.Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I inelude the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Ellis County Farm 
Bureau of Waxahachie, Tex., in their 
July 1960 meeting. 

I believe the resolution to be self- 
explanatory and further that it no doubt 
reflects the feelings of all farmers in the 
South and Southwest: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ELLIS COUNTY 
FarM BuREAU oF WAXAHACHIE, TEX. 


Whereas once again the Republican ad- 
ministration has proposed that hired farm 
workers should be brought under the mini- 
mum wage law, the Secretary of Labor having 
stated publicly that “a minimum wage for 
hired farm workers is both feasible and de- 
sirable,” and having further stated that the 
Labor Department has made a survey that 
will show that the recommendation for a 
minimum wage would apply only to the large 
farms, but not apply to nor affect the family 
farmer; and 

Whereas even now Congress is considering 
raising the minimum wage to $1.15 for cov- 
ered workers; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of 
the board of directors of the Ellis County 
Farm Bureau, representing 1,555 farm fam- 
ilies of Ellis County, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, that the placing of farm labor under 
the minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act would be disastrous 
not only to the large farmer but to the 
family-size farmer; and 

Whereas in Ellis County, as well as in most 
of Texas and throughout the South and 
Southwest, the farming industry directly In- 
volves 40 percent of the productive resources 
of the region, in that 11 percent of its total 
gross product is directly engaged in farming, 
18 percent in the processing of farm products, 
and 11 percent in the supplying of the 
farmer, thus making farm legislation of gravg 
importance to all the Nation and its econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of the 
board of directors of the Ellis County Farm 
Bureau, as well as representatives of busi- 
ness, banking, government, the press and the 
radio assembled in this board meeting, that 
in addition to the immediate demoralization 
of the farm economy, such an act of legisla- 
tion (or of administrative fiat) would have 
a nationwide inflationary effect, and, in addi- 
tion, would result in a drastic readjustment 
of the national economy by forcing even more 
family farmers off the land: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, (1) That the Members of the US. 
Senate and House of Representatives from 
Texas be immediately advised that it is the 
sense of the Ellis County Farm Bureau and 
of the business, banking, governmental, 
press and radio leaders in Ellis County, that 
farm labor should not be brought under the 
minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, now or in the future; and 
(2) that copies of this resolution be fur- 
nished to appropriate agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, members of the Senate and House 
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committees, and other interested groups and 
individuals, in the hope that the proposal 
or suggestion of the present administration 
may be thoroughly illuminated and its effects 
. revealed before it can be put into effect. 





The Highway Investigation—Massachu- 
setts and Elsewhere 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee Inves- 
tigating the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram has denounced on this floor the 
hit-and-run politics indulged in by cer- 
tain minority members of this subcom- 
mittee. In particular, he rebuked the 
ranking minority member for having 
issued a press release in which he charged 
the subcommittee was ignoring a Massa- 
chusetts highway scandal that was the 
granddaddy of them all and that the 
subcommittee purposely was avoiding it 
like the bubonic plague. Everything 
the chairman said in repudiating this 
statement has my hearty concurrence. 
The tactics being employed by the minor- 
ity members are of the disgusting type 
that serve only to bring congressional 
committee investigations into disrepute. 

What we have here is a situation in 
which certain minority members, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the Repub- 
lican National Committee obviously are 
all linked in a conspiracy to manufacture 
political fodder for the fall campaign. 
Great indeed must be their desperation 
when we find them showing such com- 
plete and ruthless disregard for common 
decency that the text of a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman by the Bureau 
of Public Roads appears in the public 
press in Boston prior to its delivery to 
the chairman’s office. 

It is significant also that black head- 
lines in the same newspaper proclaim 
“Millions: Involved—Land Appraisals 
Raised 300 Percent—High State Official 
Is Under Suspicion,” when the letter it- 
self contains absolutely no such. state- 
ments and there is no indication of where 
such information originates. I fully ex- 
pect that some minority members will 
see to it that all of the furor emblazoned 
in the Massachusetts newspapers will be 
reflected in due course in the pages of*the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Republican Party’s candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States has 
made the lofty pronouncement that he 
intends to follow the high road and 
there is the implication that the Demo- 
crats have chosen to travel along the 
low road. The record is abundantly clear 
that certain minority members of this 
subcommittee propose to travel by sub- 
way, with their transportation under- 
written by the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

I do not want anything I say to be con- 
strued as indicating that there is noth- 
ing wrong in Massachusetts. Frankly, 
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at the moment, I do not know. There 
may very well be a scandal in Massachu- 
setts and the subcommittee, in due 
course, will attempt to determine the 
nature and the extent of any irregu- 
larities. 

I want to state this for the record, 
that as long as I am a member of this 
subcommittee and have any voice in its 
operation, investigations will be con- 
ducted in an orderly and intelligent way 
and will not become instruments for 
political purposes. I think it not an un- 
reasonable assumption that the minority 
members of the subcommittee may have 
entertained some hope that their fanati- 
cal and frenetic fulminations about 
Massachusetts would stampede majority 
members into abandoning investigations 
under way in other States which have 
occupied most of the time of the sub- 
committee's staff for the past couple of 
months. I cannot help but wonder if the 
attemvt to divert the staff from the in- 
vestigations now being pursued in these 
other States may be generated by a fear 
that some of the minority members may 
be embarrassed. 

The political motivation insofar as 
Massachusetts is concerned is all too 
apparent. It is the home State of the 
Democratic candidate for President. The 
Republicans are also anxious to reelect 
a Republican U.S. Senator. The Repub- 
licans also would like very much to elect 
a Republican Governor. The Republi- 
can candidate for Governor is John A. 
Volpe who is a former U.S. Public Roads 
Commissioner and a close friend of many 
officials who are still in the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


The participation of the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the creation of the glar- 
ing headlines in the Massachusetts press 
is so wanton and flagrant as to suggest 
the advisability of an investigation by 
the Department of Justice to determine 
whether or not employees of the Bureau 
of Public Roads have engaged in politi- 
cal activity violative of the provisions of 
the Hatch Act. 

The blatant irresponsibility so brazen- 
ly displayed by the minority members of 
the subcommittee must be answered. 
The minority members have had. com- 
plete access to the facts concerning the 
progress of this investigation the same 
as I have. They have twisted and dis- 
torted factual information that appears 
in the official documents of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and it is for that rea- 
son that I set forth the real facts so that 
anyone so disposed may have the oppor- 
tunity to judge what has happened with 
respect to the Massachusetts investiga- 
tion. 


The Bureau of Public Roads last De- 
cember came into possession of informa- 
tion indicating that there may have been 
improper activities in relation to right- 
of-way acquisitions. The subcommittee 
staff learned about it from the Bureau 
of Public Roads in January. As I pre- 
viously mentioned, the staff was busy 
with other matters at that time and has 
heen ever since, but liaison was main- 
tained with the Bureau of Public Roads 
right up through the month of May. 

During that month the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads hired the firm of Beasley & 
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Beasley here in Washington to go to 
Massachusetts and make appraisals of 
all the parcels involved in three different 
projects. There was an agreement be- 
tween the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the subcommittee staff that our investi- 
gators would not go into Massachusetts 
until the Beasley firm had completed its 
work. 

It was felt that the Beasley Co.’s work 
would be materially hampered if it were 
conducted in an atmosphere which is 
created by public knowledge of an in- 
vestigation. Secondly, the results of the 
Beasley reappraisals work must be com- 
pleted before there can be an intelligent 
comparison made with the appraisals 
that were conducted under the respon- 
sibility of the State. 

On August 23, 1960, C. W. Enfield, 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, sent a letter to Walter R. May, 
chief counsel of the subcommittee, in 
which he gave the following informa- 
tion: 

In response to the request of your office 
to furnish you with a proposed timetable of 
completion of review of certain appraisal 
practices in the State of Massachusetts, we 
have conferred with Beasley & Beasley rela- 
tive to the probable dates of submission of 
their appraisal reports and have arrived at 
what appears to be the likely completion 
dates for this matter. e 

Beasley & Beasley have furnished the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads their appraisal reports 
on all the parcels they are appraising in 
Wakefield, on one-third of the parcels in 
Attleboro, and all but a few of the parcels 
in Reading. They have advised that they 
will complete their appraisals on the re- 
maining parcels in.Attleboro by August 31, 
the parcels in Gardner by September 15, 
those remaining in Reading and other ap- 
praisals on a few special properties by Oc- 
tober 1, 1960. Within a few days after re- 
ceipt of these appraisals, Public Roads will 
complete its preliminary review to determine 
those parcels for which the appraisals sub- 
mitted to the Department of Public Works 
of the State of Massachusetts appear to be 
unreasonably high. 

Beasley & Beasley further advised that 
they will furnish Public Roads with com- 
plete narrative reports pertaining to those 
parcels for which the State’s appraisals ap- 
pear to be unreasonably high, which narra- 
tive reports will list all pertinent data upon 
which the Beasley & Beasley appraisals are 
based. These narrative reports will be sub- 
mitted within 30 days after determination 
of the parcels involved, unless the number of 
such reports is excessive in which event a 
longer period of time will be required. The 
analysis of the appraisals and narrative re- 
ports relative to those special parcels should 
be completed by the Project Examination 
Division of the Bureau of Public Roads 
within 2 weeks after receipt of the narrative 
reports. 


According to my calculations, the com- 
pletion of the analysis of the appraisals 
and narratives referred to in the fore- 
going letter cannot come about until 
sometime in November or possibly later. 
The subcommittee cannot be expected to 
proceed with a logical, intelligent investi- 
gation until there is a determination of 
what it is supposed to investigate. If 
there are wide variances in the compari- 
son of the figures there must then be an 
investigation to ascertain why. 

I am informed that Bureau of Public 
Roads officials and representatives di- 
rectly in charge of these particular proj- 
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ects failed to review the appraisals dur- 
ing all of 1959. I am also given to un- 
derstand that the Bureau of Public 
Roads regional office did not make any 
reviews in 1959. You can bet all the 
tea in China that I am going to have a 
deep and abiding interest in the question 
of where the Bureau of Public Roads was 
all that time if we do uncover evidence 
of irregularities in Massachusetts. 

It seems rather surprising to me that 
the newspapers can predict the actions 
and assess the values involved when the 
Bureau of Public Roads right at this 
minute supposedly does not have such in- 
formation and cannot have it until 
Beasley & Beasley completes the reap- 
praisal work. 

What I particularly resent is the mak- 
ing of public statements impugning the 
motives of the committee and, in gen- 
eral, seeking to destroy what should be 
a thoroughly nonpartisan investigation 
on behalf of the American taxpayers. I, 
for one, will not be a party to covering 
up anything, anywhere in the United 
States. I am all for an investigation in 
Massachusetts just as soon as the funda- 
mental data is available to us, but I do 
not propose for one minute that any sub- 
committee of which I am a member will 
go racing into a State in a witch-hunting 
manner. 

I quite agree with the chairman in his 
public statements that this subcommittee 
will not conduct public hearings until a 
complete and full investigation is made 
in any case that comes to its attention 
and until all the available facts have 
been ascertained. : 





Hon. Aldous Dixon 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, undér 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I would like to say that it. is with 
a certain sense of sadness that I avail 
myself the privilege of paying tribute 
to a Member who will not—because of 
a decision to retire—be with those 
Members who meet at the inception of 
the 87th Congress: the distinguished 
Member from Utah, Mr. Atpous Drxon. 

Mr. Drxon has given outstanding 
service to his constituency, displayed 
dedication, devotion, and love for his 
country, and exhibited great compassion 
and understanding for his fellow man. 
He is a man possessed of the highest of 
ideals, applying these in his everyday 
living, and these are supported by a deep 
religious conviction. In him do we truly 
find a personification of real character, 
and through him de we really see the 
operation of those principles upon which 
America was built. : 

“Doc” Drxon came to the Congress 
after distinguishing himself in Utah as 
a leading educator, and he was, in fact, 
the president of the land-grant college 
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in his State. His intelligence and broad 
experience combined to make a very 
valuable contribution to the function of 
the Congress, and in serving with him on 
the House Committee on Agriculture I 
have had the opportunity of availing 
myself of his sound counsel. 

I have had an additional pleasure, for 
it has been Mrs. McIntire’s and my priv- 
ilege to have a personal acquaintance- 
ship with Dr. and Mrs. Dixon, as well as 
members of their family. We have 
found all of them to be truly wonder- 
ful persons. 

These fine folks will certainly be very 
much missed in the environs of Wash- 
ington, but the harsh aspect of their 
absence can in some respects be tem- 
pered by the realization that these 
vigorous persons have earned their just 
due of a less strenuous life. I would, 
however, venture to say that the luster 
of activity will never depart from their 
future lives, for their love of and interest 
in their fellow man will continue to lead 
them into the dynamic current of social 
service. 

Mrs. McIntire joins with me in ex- 
tending to “Doc” and Mrs. Dixon our 
very best wishes for the years that lie 
ahead, and it is our fervent hope that 
these will be replete with good health 
and great happiness. We would also 
like to say that our lives—having 
touched theirs—have become fuller, 
richer, and deeper. 





On Bearing False Witness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 25, the Mail Tribune of Med- 
ford, Oreg., published an excellent edi- 
torial which I believe is worthy of con- 
sideration by the Members of this House. 
I am proud that the press of my State 
includes such outstanding newspapers as 
the Medford Mail Tribune. Eric Allen is 
making a valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican journalism and to the cause of civil 
liberty, at a time when such voices are 
greatly needed in the world. 

I am sure that this editorial entitled 
“On Bearing False Witness,” will be a 
source of encouragement to many who, 
like myself, are deeply disturbed at the 
amount of vicious misinformation being 
circulated in this election year by the 
opponents of religious freedom. Under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
T include it herewith: 


Ow BEARING FALSE WITNESS 


In the little town of West View, Pa., a 
minister of the Gospel has been haled into 
magistrate’s court and charged with criminal 
libel. 

The crime? 

He had quoted a document which is falsely 
described as the Knights of Columbus fourth 
degree oath. When it was pointed out to him 
that the oath has been proven, time after 
time, to be a libelous falsehood, he still re- 
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fused to retract it—for reasons best known 
to him. 

The only reason we mention this is the 
sad fact that this vicious, slanderous and 
untrue oath is now in-circulation, limited 
we hope, in the Medford area. 

We have seen a duplicated copy. 

There are only two sorts of people who 
would circulate such a libelous document: 

1. Those who are incredibly naive and, 
perhaps, somewhat bigoted to begin with; 
and 

2. Those who, for whatever motive, would 
bear false witness against their neighbors. 

No one now Knows how the oath origi- 
nated. Presumably it was dreamed up by 
a depraved and vicious mind. 

But it has been kicking around, in one 

form or another, since about 1912. Usually 
it is passed, surreptitiously, from hand to 
hand, or distributed in anti-Catholic meet- 
ings. 
But in 1928 it was widely circulated during 
the presidential campaign in which Al Smith, 
@ Catholic, was a candidate. And it is being 
revived again this year, when Senator JOHN 
F. Kennepy, a Catholic (and a KC), is a 
candidate. 

It’s a sad commentary on America in 1960 
that, through stupidity or unthinking hate 
or deliberate malice, the dirtiest form of lie 
would be used to blacken, not only one man, 
but several hundred thousand of our coun- 
trymen. 

Over the years a number of people have 
been fined, or jailed, or both, for printing 
and circulating the untrue and libelous 
document. 

The Knights of Columbus, the Catholic 
men’s organization, has pressed some of 
these prosecutions (and quite rightly), and 
in other instances, by pointing out the 
falsity of the oath, have obtained retrac- 
tions, and promises to desist from its pub- 
lication. 

If necessary, it will continue to do so. 

But let us hope that sanity will prevail, 
and that those who are responsible for its 
circulation in Jackson County will stop it 
before criminal prosecutions become neces- 
sary. 

There’s one odd thing about this false 
oath. 

In most cases, where it is published and 
distributed, it has the phrase “From, the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD” attached to it. 

This is true—it has appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. . 

What is not reported is that it was printed 
in the ReEcorp as an example of a false, 
vicious, and libelous document, after a study 
of its origin by a congressional committee 
way back in 1913. 

It has also been proven false in many 
courts of law, and by detailed investigations 
conducted by high-ranking Masonic com- 
mittees, and groups of Protestant church- 
men, 

In 1928, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an 
editorial on the discredited oath, said: 

“The oath is so vile and contains pledges 
of such malignant hatred and murderous in- 
tent, that no citizen with a spark of decency 
would charge it against any other citizen. 
It is the product of a gangrened brain and 
is utterly unfit for publication. Several 
clergymen who read the oath publicly and 
several publishers who printed it were con- 
victed of criminal libel. The Knights of 
Columbus have offered from time to time 
rewards of from $5,000 to $25,000 for one 
iota of proof that any oath of this kind has 
ever been in the records of the organization 
or ever used in its ritual.” 

The reward has never been claimed. 

And, finally, the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma, in sustaining the con- 
viction for criminal libel of a man for hav- 
ing printed the “oath,” had this to say: 

“It is remarkable that in this country, 
where freedom of conscience in religious 
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matters was one of the chief basic doctrines 
upon which the Government was founded, 
people who hold themselves forth as pos- 
sessing even ordinary intelligence would in- 
dulge in this character of criminal conduct. 

“There are few, if any, intelligent people 
who can be duped by that class of writers 
who indulge in these vilifications and mis- 
representations of those who happen to dis- 
agree with thene in church or fraternal mat- 
ters * °® 

“The ‘dine that members of an honor- 
able organization, secret, religious or other- 
wise, subscribe to such an oath as that com- 
plained of or the doctrines alleged is not 
tolerable, and is not permitted by law * * *. 
The law is intended to, and does, protect the 
self-respecting law-abiding citizen against 
calumnies, whether made against an indi- 
vidual specifically, or a class of individuals 
collectively.” 

The Knights of Columbus fourth-degree 
obligation, the real one, follows: 

“I swear to support the Constitution of 
the United States. I pledge myself, as a 
Catholic citizen and a Knight of Columbus, 
fully to enlighten myself upon my duties 
as a citizen and conscientiously perform 
them entirely in the interest of my 
country, regardless of all personal conse- 
quences. I pledge myself to do all.in my 
power to preserve the integrity and purity 
of the ballot and to promote respect for law 
and order. I promise to practice my religion 
consistently and faithfully, and to so conduct 
myself in public affairs and in the exercise of 
public virtue as to reflect nothing but credit 
upon our holy church, to the end that she 
may flourish and our country prosper to the 
greater honor and glory of God.” 

This is an obligation which does credit 
to the man subscribing to it. 

There are, God knows, already enough 
causes of conflict—political, religious and 
other—in this Nation of ours. 

Let’s keep lies, libels, and vicious false- 
hoods out of it. 





Negro Federal Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Attorney Russell DeBow, prominent 
member of the bar in Chicago and who, 
as my congressional staff representative, 
has rendered invaluable service to the 
people of the Second District in Illinois, 
has called my attention to the report by 
Chairman Edward B. Toles for the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary at the Midwestern 
Regional Conference of the National Bar 
Association. It relates to Negro Federal 
judges, of whom there have been but 11 
from 1863 to 1960, and all but 6 of the 
11 served on the municipal court in the 
District of Columbia. Two of the Negro 
Federal judges served on the district 
court in the Virgin Islands, two on the 
U.S. Customs Court and one, Judge Wil- 
liam H. Hastie, both on the district court 
in the Virgin Islands and on the USS. 

-Circuit Court of Appeals, to which he 
was appointed in 1949 by President Har- 
ry S. Truman. No Negro ever has been 
named as district judge in any of the 86 
Federal judicial districts in the 50 States, 
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and there is a total of some 235 Federal 
district judges. 

Mr. Toles presents an unanswerable 
case for larger representation. I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include excerpts 
from his report, as follows: 

NEGRO FEDERAL JUDGES, 1863-1960 


(By Edward B. Toles, chairman Committee 
on Judiciary, the National Bar Associa- 
tion) 

Almost a century has passed since the Great 
Emancipator, President Abraham Lincoln is- 
sued his Emancipation Proclamation of 
September 22, 1862, and a half century has 
elapsed since the 1910 census listed 779 Negro 
lawyers out of a population of 9,800,000 
Negroes. 

Today the number of Negro lawyers is 
more than 4,000 but since 1945 when Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman appointed the first 
Negro Federal judge, Irvin C. Mollison, of 
Chicago, Ill., to a lifetime term on the U.S. 
Customs Court only 3 Negro lifetime Federal 
judges have been appointed. And there still 
has never been appointed a Negro Federal 
district court judge among the more than 
235 district court judges of. the 86 district 
courts in the 50 States. 

For 35 years since the organization in 1925 
of the National Bar Association representing 
4,000 Negro lawyers of the United States, 
resolutions at the association’s annual meet- 
ings have been adopted directing attention 
to Presidents of the United States of the 
inadequate Negro representation on the Fed- 
eral judiciary and requesting the appoint- 
ment of more Negro lawyers to the Federal 
judiciary. 

Perhaps it would not be completely fair 
to say that the association’s pleas to the 
Chief Executives have had little effect, but 
in the 35 years of the association's existence, 
Presidential appointment of Negro Federal 
judges has crept at a snail’s pace from the 
first Presidential appointment of a District 
of Columbia justice of the peace on December 
17, 1901, to the present three Negro members 
of the Federal judiciary appointed for life. 
But meanwhile in this span of 60 years, the 
Negro population has increased from 7 mil- 
lion’ in 1901 to 20 million in 1960, and still 
there has never been appointed a Negro 
Federal district judge in history. 

Only 12 Negro lawyers have been appointed 
judges by US. Presidents in the entire his- 
tory of the U.S. Federal judiciary. They in- 
clude three Federal judges appointed for life, 
six Judges appointed to the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, and three Judges 
to the Virgin Islands district court. 

It was more than 60 years after the first 
Negro lawyer, Macon Allen, was regularly 
admitted to the bars of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts in 1844 that the first Negro judge, 
Robert H. Terrell, was appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt on December 17, 1901, 
as 1 of 10 Justices of the peace for the District 
of Columbia for a term of 4 years. Upon 
creation of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Congress in 1909 the 
commissioned justices of the peace including 
Judge Terrell, who had been reappointed, 
composed the first bench of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia. 

Presidential appointment of a Negro lawyer 
to the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia came some 40 years after John S. 
Rock, first Negro lawyer to practice before 
the US. Supreme Court was admitted by 
the Court on motion of the famed abolition- 
ist Senator Charles Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, on March 1, 1865. 

The 1901 appointment followed by some 30 
years the election of Judge Jonathan Jasper 
Wright, first Negro State supreme court 
justice, who was elected in 1870 to a full 6- 
year term as associate justice of the South 
Carolina Supreme Court. He was the first 
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Negro lawyer to be admitted to the bar of 
vania in 1866. 
The South Carolina reports (vols. 1 (1871) 


Three 
Wright are cited in Creighton v. Pringle 
(3 S.C. 77 (1871)); Redding v. S.C. B.R. (3 
S.C. 1 (1871)); Hair v. Blease (8 SC. 63 
(1876)). Other Negro prior to 1900 
were Judge Mifflin W. Gibbs elected a mu- 
nicipal judge in Little Rock, Ark., in 1873. 
Judge George L. Ruffin appointed judge in 
Boston, Mass. He also served two terms in 
the legislature and two terms in the Boston 
City Council; Judge Joseph E. Lee was elected 
municipal judge of Jacksonville, Fla., in 
1890. 

Notwithstanding such ample precedent, 
Presidential appointment of a Negro Federal 


coln’s Emancipation Proclamation of Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, the Civil War, adoption of 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th constitutional 
amendments in 1865, 1868, and 1870, respec- 
tively. 

Indeed, the election and service from 1869 
to 1901 of 22 Negro Congressmen, including 
2 Senators, 6 of whom were lawyers, wit- 
nessed no presidential appointments of Ne- 
gro Federal judges to the U.S. courts, Fol- 
lowing the 1901 appointment and for 30 
‘years, this single-token tment the 
Federal judgship to the District of Columbia’s 
municipal court was charitably doled out as 
the Negro lawyer’s sole participation in the 
Federal administration of justice by Presi- 
dents, Democratic and Republican alike 
from T. R. Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, to Pranklin D. Roosevelt. 
However, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt ex- 
tended and enlarged Negro participation in 
the Federal judicial process when he ap- 
pointed William H. Hastie, U.S. district judge 
for the Virgin Islands in 1937 for a term of 
4 years. Thus in 36 years the Negro lawyer 
had achieved the distinction of having two 
minor Federal ps for 4-year terms 
but not the independence and power of life- 
time tenure appointments accorded to Fed- 
eral district court Judgeships. 

The Federal judiciary has over 235 Federal 
district judges, but no Negro lawyer has ever 
been appointed. At least 15 Negro Federal 
district judges should be appointed by the 
President to represent 20 million Negro citi- 
zens of the United States, in the US. district 
courts at Los Angeles, Calif.; District of Co- 
lumbia; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Newark, N.J.; New York City; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Philadelphia, Pa. 


(The American Bar Association in 1943 
elected a Negro justice, James S. Watson, of 
New York, the first to be admitted since 1912 
when three Negroes who. were not known to 
be Negroes were accepted. The same year 
the Federal Bar Association of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, opened its 
membership to Negro attorneys. The Chi- 
cago Bar Association first accepted Negro 
members in 1945 but many other State and 
city bar associations still do not accept Ne- 
gro members. Nonacceptance of Negro law- 
yers caused the formation of the National 
Bar Association in 1925 and the Cook County 
Bar Association in 1914 and others.) 


For our purpose in this report we have 
begun with the appointment of the first 
Negro judge by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1901. The list of appointments would 
appear to indicate that one Negro Republi- 
can judge, Robert H. Terrell, was consistently 
appointed by both Democratic and Republi- 
can Presidents until his death in 1925. * * * 
Among Franklin Roosevelt’s Democratic ap- 
pointments was the first Negro Democratic 
judge of the municipal court for the District 
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of Columbia, Judge Arnold W. Scott. He was 
later to appoint the second Negro Federal 
judge in history and the first Negro judge of 
the territorial district court of the Virgin 
Islands, William H. Hastie, in 1937. 

ae ° * * J 

President Harry S. Truman with a determi- 
mation to give Negro lawyers more recogni- 
tion, appointed the first Negro Federal circuit 
court of appeals’ judge in bistory (the second 
highest judgeship in the Federal judiciary, 
and a lifetime position) Virgin Islands, Gov. 
William H. Hastie, in 1949. 

= . * a s 

President T—Truman had already created. 
another first, for he appointed the first 
Negro Federal judge to a lifetime position 
in the U.S. Customs Court in 1945. He was 
Irvin C. Mollison, of Chicago, Ill. President 
Truman later appointed another additional 
judge to the District of Columbia municipal 
court, Judge Andrew A. Howard, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1950 for a 10-year term. 

President Eisenhower thus far has ap- 
pointed a Negro judge to the U.S. Customs 
Court, a lifetime position, in 1957—Judge 
Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, former Eisen- 
hower appointee as Chairman of the U.S. 
Pardon and Parole Board. 

Judge Austin Fickling was appointed to 
replace retiring Judge Armond W. Scott to 
the District of Columbia municipal court 
bench in 1956. Judge Walter A. Gordon was 
appointed judge of the Virgin Islands district 
court in 1958. 

In 60 years under 9 Presidents, the Negro 
Federal judiciary appointments number only 
12 (only 3 are lifetime appointments) and 
not a single U.S. district court judge, even 
though there is an immediate and pressing 
need for additional judges. 

. a 


There are over 235 US. district Judges in 
the 50 States of the Nation, including 48 
States and the districts created for the new 
States of Alaska and Hawaii and the District 
of Columbia. There are no Negro district 
judges and there should be at least 15 ap- 
pointed in the following districts which has 
a total of 105 judges: 





Recommend 
Negro ap- 
pointments 
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Hon. Carl T. Durham 


SPEECH 
HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
leagues in paying honor and expressing 
esteem for Representative Cart DurRHAM. 
I was not permitted to serve with him 
very long as he is now leaving this body 
and I have been a Member for only a 
few weeks. However,I have been an ad- 
mirer of Mr. DurHam for many years. 

During a long span of public service, 
he has demonstrated integrity, from 
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which he has never wavered. He has 
given a full measure of his time and en- 
ergy and talents to the duties of his 
office. He has aided in keeping this 
country strong and free. I wish for CarL 
DurRHAM Many more years of happiness 
and useful public service. 





Invocation Delivered by Dr. Max Nuss- 
baum at 1960 Democratic National 
Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert into the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the invocation delivered 
by Dr. Max Nussbaum at the Democratic 
National Convention in Los Angeles. 

Rabbi Nussbaum is one of California’s 
most distinguished citizens. A scholar 
and philosopher who knows that knowl- 
edge and wisdom to be meaningful must 
be applied, Rabbi Nussbaum serves as 
the rabbi at Temple Israel in Hollywood, 
as well as the spiritual teacher to all 
who come in contact with him. Rabbi 
Nussbaum, since September of 1942, 
when he was appointed to the pulpit in 
Hollywood, has lectured across the 
United States many times to both Jewish 
and non-Jewish organizations, to uni- 
versities and colleges on ethics, philos- 
ophy, and religion. 

The invocation which Rabbi Nussbaum 
gave at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles is not one which is 
limited in meaning to one political party 
or to one religious group. The principles 
which the rabbi calls upon are as old as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as funda- 
mental as when spoken by the Founding 
Fathers, and more necessary for Ameri- 
cans today than all the material posses- 
sions, the missiles and nuclear weapons 
could ever be. These are principles which 
give men the power to build and main- 
tain a nation that has a “passion for 
social justice,” a “devotion to universal 
brotherhood,” and “dedication to greater 
humanity.” 

Text of invocation follows: 

INVOCATION BY Dr. Max NussBpaumM, SPIRITUAL 
LEADER, TEMPLE ISRAEL OF HOLLYWOOD, FOR 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, 1960, Session, Demo- 
CRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, LOS ANGELES, 
CaLir. 

Heavenly Father, we humbly invoke Thy 
blessings upon the representatives assembled 
here in convention, upon the members of 
this organization throughout the land, and 
upon our beloved Nation which gave birth to 
free institutions by which a free society is 
governed. 

We are meeting at a time in which man- 
kind finds itself living in an atmosphere of 
uneasiness and discontent, even of distress 
and despair caused by fear of wars of self- 
destruction and coextermination—wars 
wiiich may result in an utterly disgraceful 
eu.d to man’s long experiment on earth. 

In this moment critical for the survival of 
mankind—with a bewildered generation 
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unsure of itself and uncertain of its future— 
the world is in dire need of an America with 
a new image: an America motivated by his- 
toric purpose and possessed of a sense of 
destiuny; an America that recognizes the 
moral summons within her and is capable of 
moral response; an America that is ethically 
committed, and which reflects the ancient 
principles of our common religious heritage. 
It is for such an America that we pray to- 
night: 

Thou, O Lord, who revealest Thyself in the 
workings of the mind, in the stirrings of the 
heart, and in the aspirations of the soul; 
Thou who directest the destinies of men and 
nations and Who hast bestowed upon this 
country the manifold bountiful blessings of 
overfiowing abundance—cause us, we pray 
Thee, to be worthy of our noble legacy by 
kindling a veritable light to illumine a world 
in darkness, and to set an example to be 
emulated by others: 

May we, in the future, spend as much ener- 
gy in the attainment of spiritual values as we 
have, in the past, on the acquisition of mate- 
rial goods; 

May we give to our own citizens of all races 
and all religions the rights and liberties that 
we so self-righteously demand of our adver- 
saries for the inhabitants of their lands; 

May we labor as zealously for the duty to 
pursue justice as we have so diligently for 
the right to pursue happiness; 

And may we select for leadership men of 
inner integrity, creative vision, and moral 
responsibility; 

Men who will remember tomorrow what 
they pledged today, and fulfill after elections 
what they promised at conventions; 

Men with passion for social justice, with 
devotion to universal brotherhood, and with 
dedication to greater humanity; 

Men who will thus fulfill the dreams of 
the Founding Fathers of this Republic and 
guide our Nation along the highway to 
genuine, effective, and well-deserved world 
leadership. 

Paraphrasing a commentary of the “Sages 
of Ancient Israel” on the meaning of the 
priestly benediction in the Biblical Book of 
Numbers, we prayerfully invoke God’s bless- 
ings, tonight, in the spirit of our common 
religious tradition: ’ 

May God bless us with material posses- 
sions 4nd guard us from having them possess 
us; , 
May the Lord make His face of spiritual 
enlightenment and moral insight to shine 
upon us, and give us grace in the eyes of 
other nations; 

May the Lord turn His countenance of 
tender care and loving attention unto this 
our land, and bestow upon us the blessings 
of security and tranquillity, of harmony and 
peace—with all men, here and abroad, 
Amen, ; 





Hon. Carl Durham 


SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS a“ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
regret that our distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina, the Honorable Cart 
Doruam, has found it desirable to retire 
voluntarily from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Having served with him here for 18 
years, during about half of that time 
on the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I have learned to respect and ad- 
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mire Mr. DurHaM. Few men are better 
4§mformed on subjects in which they have 
specialized. In the field of atomic 
energy and in the military field, Cart 
DuruHam is an expert. That knowledge 
has been invaluable to him in connec- 
tion. with legislation dealing with these 
subject matters. 

Cart DurHam leaves behind him a 
legacy of distinguished service to his 
country. I join with his many friends 
in Congress in extending to him and his 
family best wishes for happiness and 
good health during the years ahead. 





Congressman Lester Holtzman Reports 
to the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the 86th Congress has drawn to a 
close, I would like once more to bring my 
neighbors and constituents up to date on 
my activities as their Representative in 
the Congress of the United States. Due 
to limitations of time and space, this 
report must touch only on the high- 
lights. 

Believing that an alert, well-informed, 
and politically active electorate is the 
surest safeguard of democracy, I earn- 
estly solicit the detailed views and reac- 
tions, as well as questions of the citizens 
of my district. I hope they will get in 
touch with me at room 107, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C., s0 
that I may be in the position best to re- 
fiect their attitudes and serve their needs 
as their elected Representative. 

INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


A series of stunning diplomatic de- 
feats makes total reevaluation of our 
foreign policy imperative. The launch- 
ing of sputnik; the rapid growth of in- 
dustrialization and productivity of the 
Soviet and the Red Chinese, together 
with their evergrowing military power; 
the college of the summit; the fiasco in 
Japan; and the extremely serious sit- 
uation in Cuba; all point up vividly the 
transcending need for a positive, well- 
defined, and imaginative approack in our 
foreign relations. We must strengthen 
our ties with our allies and the uncom- 
mitted nations, including the new na- 


tions of Asia and Africa, and our Latin. 


American neighbors. I am happy to re- 
port that just prior to adjournment the 
Congress passed legislation to provide 
assistance in the development of Latin 
America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile. 

A big business administration, with its 
eyes firmly fixed on budgets and costs, 
has sometimes accepted less than the 
best in military power, space research, 
and economic assistance to the free 
world. In addition, an indecisive and 
vacillating leadership has substantially 
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weakened its appeal to the minds of men 
everywhere by reacting piecemeal to the 
moves of our opponents,.instead of mov- 
ing forward with an independent pro- 
gram of its own. 

I have consistently supported our de- 
fense appropriations and have opposed 
crippling cuts in our mutual security pro- 
gram, which is so vital to our alliances 
throughout the world. I shall continue 
to do so, for I believe that the Commu- 
nist leaders will negotiate honorable so- 
lutions with us only when and if they 
are convinced that we are in fact the 
strongest nation in the world. 

ISRAEL AND THE WEST 


The continued belligerence and law- 
lesness of Dictator Nasser in the Middle 
East has posed another international 
crisis which the present administration 
has badly fumbled. It has granted re- 
peated loans and other assistance to the 
United Arab Republic in the face of Nas- 
ser’s persistent denial of passage through 
the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping in de- 
fiance of a United Nations resolution, 
Israel is a vital bulwark of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Its political integrity 
must be defended. In the House IL vig- 
orously supported a resolution recently 
adopted by Congress authorizing the 
President to deny mutual security aid to 
any nation that engages in boycotts or 
blockades barring unrestricted passage 
through the Suez Canal. I deeply regret 
that the President has not seen fit to use 
this power. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

At home a vital issue continues to be 
the protection and extension of the civil 
rights‘of every American, without regard 
to the circumstances of his birth. I 
served as a member of the subcommittee 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
which originated the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960, and I fought for their 
enactment. These laws are important 
initial steps, but much remains to be 
done. The disgraceful lynching of Mack 
Charles Parker in Mississippi, and. the 
failure or inability of law enforcement 
officials to prosecute the perpetrators 
highlight the need for a strong anti- 
lynching measure such as is contained 
in my bill, H.R. 3965. Further, we must 
safeguard for every American not only 
his right to vote, but also his right to 
study, to travel, to be housed, to be em- 
ployed—in short, to live with dignity in 
full freedom and equality. 

TAXES, SOCIAL SECURITY, MEDICAL CARE FOR THE 
AGED 

Our present system of taxation unfair- 
ly burdens many of our low and middle 
income families. Tocorrect this inequity 
and at the same time stimulate our econ- 
omy, I have sponsored three measures: 
H.R. 4710 to increase the present $600 
personal exemption to $1,000; H.R. 4711 
to exempt all retirement annuities and 
pensions up to $2,500; H.R. 4712 to per- 
mit parents to deduct the cost of care for 
dependent children while the parents are 
at work. 

Similarly, our social security program 
needs to be brought up to date. My bill, 
H.R. 3652, would remove the $1,200 limi- 
tation on outside earnings—scme slight 
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liberalization of this provision was con- 
tained in the recently passed social se- 
curity amendments—reduce the eligibil- 
ity age for receipt of benefits from 65 to 
60 years for men, and from 62 to 55 years 
for women—the Senate had inserted a 
provision whereby men could qualify for 
benefits at age 62 but unfortunately this 
was stricken from the bill in confer- 
ence—and further provide for payment 
of benefits to those pexmanently and to- 
tally disabled, without the present limi- 
tation to persons 50 years of age. Iam 
happy to report that this last provision 
was included in the bill just passed by 
the Congress. 

I regard it as, equally essential that 
provision be made under the _ social 
security program for adequate medical 
care for the aged. For that reason, I 
have joined with many of my colleagues 
in supporting the principle of the For- 
and bill, which provides prepayment for 
medical expenses for persons over 65 
years of age under the social security 
system. This is not only the dignified 
approach, but the most practical way 
to cope with this ever-increasing problem 
of our elder citizens. 

SALARIES AND WAGES 


Despite glowing slogans by Madison 
Avenue about our great prosperity there 
are still large groups of wage earners— 
white-collar workers, 
ployees, and retired folks—who cannot 
make ends meet. 

My bill, H.R. 6103, calls for an increase 
in the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour, 
and extends coverage to many unpro- 
tected wage earners. Unfortunately 
minimum wage legislation to provide 
such an increase and the added coverage 
died in conference. 

H.R. 5905, H.R. 3014, and H.R. 7271, 
which I have also introduced, liberalize 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act by granting retirement after 30 
years’ service; by increasing the multi- 
plication factor from 2 to 2% percent for 
hazardous employment; by reducing the 
possibility of loss of annuities by disabil- 
ity retirees if they have temporary pe- 
riods of high earned income, and by pro- 
tecting restoration of annuities if the dis- 
ability recurs later or if earning capacity 
diminishes. 

Finally, my bill, H.R. 10538, provided 
for an increase in the salaries of our 
dedicated postal workers and civil service 
employees, all of whom have been hurt 
badly by the spiral of inflation. Hap- 
pily, legislation in this vein was enacted 
by the Congress over a veto by the Pres- 
ident. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND MONOPOLY 


As a member of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I have worked in Congress to pre- 
vent monopolies, strengthen the anti- 
trust laws, and protect small business 
against predatory and unfair methods of 
competition. Due in large measure to 
the efforts of the Antitrust Subcommittee 
the Congress in recent years has enacted 
legislation to prevent monopolistic cor- 
porate mergers; increase tenfold the 
maxinium penalties for antitrust viola- 
tions; provide important safeguards 
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against monopolistic bank mergers; pro- 
tect small business by preventing monop- 
olistic practices by meatpackers and re- 
tail chains engaged in meat packing; 
and protect small business against the 
unfair pricing policies of large chains, by 
strengthening the enforcement provi- 
sions of the law against price discrimina- 
tion. 

Further, as a result of investigations 
by this subcommittee, long-distance tele- 
phone rates were cut $50 million last 
September, with additional reductions 
still to come—all of which will inure to 
the benefit of the consumers of our 
country. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Every parent who reads this report is 
well aware of the critical shortage of 
classrooms and other school facilities, 
We simply cannot afford to be ostrich- 
like in our approach to this problem but 
must meet it head on with adequate 
funds and a long-range program. Like- 
wise, it would be pennywise and pound 
foolish to forget our teachers, too many 
of whom cannot cope with their finan- 
cial problems without additional and 
secondary employment. 

OTHER ISSUES 


In addition to the foregoing, a Con- 
gressman frequently .has the obligation 
to speak out even where legislation may 
not be indicated. And so, during the 
86th Congress I called on the attorney 
general of the State of New York to in- 
vestigate the merger of two banking 
giants for a possible violation of the 
New York State antitrust laws; I protest- 
ed vigorously when a private club barred 
the distinguished Ralph Bunche and his 
son from membership; I spoke out in 
concern over the unfair sentence im- 
posed on Bishop Walsh by the Red Chi- 
nese; I expressed my horror at renewed 
outbreaks of anti-Semitism, so reminis- 
cent of Hitler’s Germany; and I voiced 
strenuous objections to the granting of 
a permit to the American Nazi Party for 
a meeting in the city of New York. 


BACK HOME 


Since I am fortunate enough to live 
within commuting distance of Washing- 
ton, I have been able to return home on 
weekends and take an active part in my 
community. My membership in civic 
and other local clubs has made it pos- 
sible for me to meet and talk with many 
of my constituents. When local prob- 
lems have arisen, whether related to traf- 
fic regulations, police and fire protection, 
school construction, or juvenile delin- 
quency, I have welcomed the opportu- 
nity to cooperate with leaders in my 
community toward their satisfactory 
solution. 

Mr. Speaker, my greatest pleasure and 
privilege during the last 8 years has been 
the opportunity to meet with so many of 
my neighbors, to profit from their ideas 
and recommendations, and to try to 
serve their personal and civic needs. 
Their sincere interest in my efforts as 
their Congressman, and their friendship 
will always remain my most lasting com- 
pensation. 
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Latin American Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the meet- 
ing of the Organization of American 
States at San José, Costa Rica, is now 
history but its results will continue for a 
long time. 

A thoughtful editorial on this confer- 
ence in the August 30, 1960, issue of the 
News and Courier, Charleston, S.C., will 
be of interest to every Member of the 
Congress. The editorial follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN FAILURE 


The Organization of American States 
meeting in Costa Rica proved nothing but 
the fact that Latin nations are willing to 
sign the same sort of vague anti-Communist 
resolutions they signed in 1948 and 1954. 
While the meeting is being hailed in some 
quarters as a victory for US. diplomacy, it is 
nothing of the sort. The United States ap- 
pears to have lost more than it gained in 
San Jose. 

Whereas the Latin nations agreed to break 
off diplomatic relations with the Dominican 
Republic, a nation that is authoritarian but 
friendly to the United States of America, 
the diplomats of the Americas would not 
even mention Cuba by name in their final 
resolution. Not a word in the resolution 
condemns Cuba for political murders com- 
mitted by Fidel Castro, imprisonment of 
10,000 Cuban anti-Communists, suppression 
of a free press, seizure of almost $1 billion 
in U.S. property, and attacks on the Christian 
religion. 

The farcical nature of the conference can 
be seen in the fact that the U.S. delegation 
did not even demand that Cuba be specifi- 
cally mentioned in the foreign ministers’ 
resolution. That is the most disturbing 
aspect of the situation. 

After all that has happened in Cuba, the 
U.S. State Department does not even ask 
that the name of that Communist-in- 
filtrated country be put before the world. 
Patriotic citizens will find it hard to be- 
lieve that this is simply another case of 
poor judgment on the part of the State De- 
partment. The same U.S. State Department 
that let China fall into Communist hands 
and actively aided Castro’s rise to power is 
still hurting rather than helping the Ameri- 
can cause. It is a national disgrace. 

As a result of U.S. weakness in San José, 
Fidel Castro is as secure as he was before 
the conference began. He knows that his 
Caribbean neighbors are not about to con- 
sider forming an army to march against him. 
Their unwillingness to name him as an ag- 
gressor implies that they fear his power 
and influence among their own people. 

In exchange for a meaningless resolution, 
the United States has alienated the Domini- 
can Republic. That nation now may turn to 
Russia and patch up its quarrel with Cuba. 
Thus the situation facing the United States 
is more dangerous than before. Instead of 
one country to worry about, the United 
States will have two or more serious prob- 
lems in the Caribbean. 

While the State Department is as deter- 
mined as ever to do nothing effective about 
communism in Latin America, the United 
States is not paralyzed. Much depends on 
the press, the military and congressional 
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leaders to create public understanding of 
the need for action against Red Cuba. State 
t influence can be shunted aside 

if the public is aroused. 
What is clear above all else is that if the 
Red revolution in the Caribbean is to be 
stopped, the United States will have to do 


the job. 





Determination of Retail Price for Pur- 
poses of Excise Tax on Cigars 





SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, your House 
conferees have reached an agreement 
with the conferees of the other body on 
the bill, H.R. 12536, relating to the treat- 
ment of charges made for local advertis- 
ing for purposes of computing the manu- 
facturer’s sales price in determining the 
base to which the manufacturers’ excise 
tax is to be applied. 

Mr. Speaker, all of the language of the 
bill that passed the House is in the bill 
that passed the other body and was not 
a subject matter in the conference. The 
other body did, however, add three sub- 
stantive amendments to the bill unre- 
lated to the specific subjects which were 
in the bill as passed by the House, and 
these were in conference. 

The first of these amendments pro- 
vides an election as to the percentage 
depietion cutoff point for years prior to 
1961 in the case of limestone and other 
minerals when used in making cement. 

The problem arose because of the un- 
certain status of present law following 
the Supreme Court decision in the case 
of United States against Cannelton 
Sewer Pipe Company. 

In 1953 the Treasury published Rev- 
enue Ruling 76 which permitted in the 
case of minerals used in making cement 
the inclusion in the base for percentage 
depletion the value added by processes 
other than preheating of the kilnfeed 
which took place prior to the burning of 
the limestone in the kilns. These proc- 
esses were primarily crushing and fine 
grinding. As you will recall, various 
lower court decisions, principally the 
Dragon Cement case, permitted in the 
case of certain limestones including the 
value of the finished cement in the deple- 
tion base. It was in respect to these 
cases that the Congress adopted section 
302 of the Public Debt and Tax Rate Ex- 
tension Act of 1960 which provided a 
statutory cutoff point for minerals used 
in making cement which was substantial- 
ly the same as that provided by the 1953 
Treasury ruling. 

Following the Supreme Court decision 
in the Cannelton case, there is consid- 
erable uncertainty as to the exact re- 
quirement of prior law. On one hand, 
the Dragon case might still be good law. 
On the other hand, following Cannelton 
the definition of mining in these situa- 
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tions might be held to include only crush- 
ing of the limestone and not the grind- 
ing that was allowed under the 1953 
ruling and the 1960 legislation. 

The amendment permits taxpayers 
entitled to depletion on minerals used 
in making cement to elect to calculate 
their percentage depletion deduction on 
the basis of the 1960 legislation for open 
years prior to 1960. This election, which 
is irrevocable, would foreclose the tax- 
payer from litigating the issue. Your 
conferees were advised that the Treas- 
ury Department favored this amend- 
ment on the basis that it was a reason- 
able settlement from the standpoint of 
the United States interests. It is esti- 
mated that under this amendment the 
industry would be required to make ad- 
ditional taxpayments in the neighbor- 
hood of $170 million. We have also been 
advised that 95 percent of the industry 
favors this amendment and could be ex- 
pected to make use of the election pro- 
vided. Your conferees accepted this 
Senate amendment. 

The second amendment deals with six 
named pension plans which were estab- 
lished pursuant to the collective-bar- 
gaining negotiations and were in op- 
eration prior to the time that qualified 
status as tax-exempt employee plans was 
achieved. During this time of operation 
as nonqualified pension plans, the em- 
ployers were not eligible for a deduction 
with respect to their contributions and 
the investment income of the pension 
trust was taxable. All of the six plans 
involved ultimately achieved qualified 
status. The amendment provides that 
the six plans will be treated as qualified 
pension trusts for periods varying in 
each case, but covering the time between 
the inception of such pension plans and 
the time when they received qualified 
status. 

Under the conference agreement the 
substance of the amendment made by 
the other body is retained except that 
the language thereof has been changed 
in a manner which requires that it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate that during the pe- 
riod from the inception of each of these 
pension funds to the date on which they 
qualified as tax-exempt employees’ funds 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary or his delegate that each of 
these funds have not been operated in a 
manner which would jeopardize the in- 
terests of the beneficiaries of such funds. 
Under this language the trusts involved 
can achieve qualified status, and tax ex- 
emption, without meeting all of the 
formal requirements of sections 401, 503 
and 504. Instead of the formal require- 
. ments it will only be necessary to show 
that the trusts have not been operated 
in a manner which would jeopardize the 
interest of its beneficiaries. 

The third amendment added by the 
other body denies an accrual basis tax- 
payer the right to deduct more than 1 
year’s State or local taxes in one Federal 
tax year where the bunching arises be- 
cause of an action of the taxing jurisdic- 
tion taken after December 31,1960. This 
amendment deals with an abuse situa- 
tion called to our attention by the Treas- 
ury in the bill which I introduced by re- 
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quest, H.R. 9625. The original Treas- 
ury proposal, unlike this amendment, 
would have applied to State or local ac- 
tion taken in 1960. 

In the ordinary operation, the new 
rule would simply postpone the deduc- 
tion to a later year. The amendment 
gives the Treasury regulatory authority 
to limit this new rule wherever its ap- 
plication would result in the complete 
denial of deduction for some item, such 
as, for example where the taxpayer goes 
out of business. Your conferees ac- 
cepted this amendment. 

It is my view, which is reflected also 
in the statement of managers, that this 
amendment is a change from present 
law and accordingly any double deduc- 
tion to which a taxpayer may be entitled 
by reason of the acceleration of the ac- 
crual date of State or local taxes prior to 
December 31, 1960, will be considered 
as a proper deduction in those years. In 
many of these situations the taxpayers 
had Treasury rulings to this effect. The 
law, until it is properly amended, should 
apply equally to taxpayers with and to 
those without rulings. 





Hon. Graham Barden 





SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to say that as one trav- 
els down the pathway of life, he is 
sometimes privileged to meet rare and 
truly brilliant personalities. 

Such a personality is Granam A. Bar- 
DEN, @ colleague with whom it has been 
a real honor to serve in the Congress of 
the United States. s 

Mr. BARDEN will no longer be with the 
House of Representatives, having deter- 
mined to pursue the course of private 
life. As he leaves this Chamber, one is 
quickly led to think of the high quality 
and fine character of this man, an indi- 
vidual whose great ability, firm convic- 
tions, and high principles make ‘him, in 
effect, shine forth like a bright light. 

During the 9 years that I have served 
in the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable GraHam A. BARDEN has served 
as an example for me, for one becomes 
completely convinced that in emulating 
a man of this sterling nature he spon- 
taneously enhances his own nature. 
Firm of fiber as he is, he epitomizes the 
grand quality of those stalwarts who 
have gone before him, of those men in 
our Nation’s history who activated those 
principles which functioned to make this 
country truly great. 

It is my earnest wish that more men 
of his quality will come to the Halls of 
the Congress. 

I shall always cherish the privilege 
that has been mine in serving in the 
Congress with Mr. Barpen. May his 
future years harbor a bounty of health 
and happiness, for through his dedicated 
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service he has earned a heavy harvest of 
reward. 

He has been a man competent to the 
struggle, possessed of a perseverance 
born of deep faith in what he considered 
right. Great, then, is his reward, for he 
reaps the satisfaction that comes only 
to those who have labored hard, fought 
a fair fight, and adhered unflinchingly 
to principle. 

Wherever GRAHAM A. BARDEN walks, he 
will have my admiration for a compan- 
ion. 





Victory for Kremlin at San José 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
consequences of the recent meeting of 
the Organization of American States at 
San José, Costa Rica, are gradually com- 
ing to light. The result of that gather- 
ing was not a victory, but a defeat, as 
shown by the informative article of 
Mr. Constantine Brown in the September 
1, 1960, issue of the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The article follows: 





(By Constantine Brown) 

On his return from the OAS meeting at 
San José, Secretary of State Herter an- 
nounced solemnly that the conference had 
been. a real success. All Secretaries of State 
throughout the many years that they have 
attended international gatherings feel, un- 
derstandably, that they must pronounce 
even the worst failures as great victories. Mr. 
Herter is no exception. 

Actually, by reading the official communi- 
que, it is obvious that outside unprecedent- 
edly harsh measures adopted against the 
Dominican Republic, which for at least three 
decades has been a friendly and cooperative 
state in Latin America, nothing has been 
done to meet the original purpose of the OAS 
conference. This purpose was to try to bring 
a solution to the ever-worsening relations 
between most hemispheric republics and 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

Because of the deep penetration of that 
close neighbor of ours by international com- 
munism; because Fidel and Raul Castro have 
become blatantly the voices and the tools of 
Moscow and Peiping in this hemisphere, and 
because of the outrageous flouting of inter- 
national law by these minions of the Krem- 
lin, there had been pressures on the admin- 
istration to do something about the Cuban 
situation. American public opinion began 
to be aroused, not so much about the arbi- 
trary confiscation of American property in 
Cuba, but by the mass trials, wholesale mur- 
ders of the anti-Fidelista suspects, and those 
Moscow-patented midnight knocks at the 
door. 

To forestall a loud clamor for action 
against the Castro regime, we decided to place 
the whole matter in the hands of the OAS, 
in accordance with an agreement reached 
some years ago by all the Western Hemi- ~ 
sphere republics, At the same time another 
subject was placed on the agenda: The un- 
democratic situation in the Dominican Re- 
public and the accusations against Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo that his agents recently had 
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attempted to assassinate Venezuela’s Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt. ; 

The Dominican Republic matter was taken 
up before the Cuban situation. The Vene- 
zuelan Government is said to have produced 
tight evidence that the charges were true. 
What the actual evidence was, the American 
public never knew. It was not revealed in 
detail and factually, as it should have been, 
to the world. Not only was the Dominican 
Government sharply censured but we agreed, 
with the other sister republics, to take un- 
precedented, stringent measures against that 
prosperous republic, such as breaking off 
diplomatic relations and the establishment 
of an unofficial embargo on the Dominicans. 

On the other hand, after long debates and 
discussions, nothing was done about Cuba, 
the core of all real troubles for this country 
and other Latin Americans. The victory 
proclaimed by our Secretary of State con- 
sisted of one for Moscow and Peiping—Castro 
and his gang—for interference in the affairs 
of Latin America. Castro as a matter of fact 
came out lilywhite. 

The OAS meeting had been followed with 
intense interest all over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It was regarded as a test of America’s 
determination to preserve the fundamentals 
of international right and justice. It also 
was to be a test of America’s stamina when 
threatened, as we are now, by the Red plots 
and intrigues. Those under Communist dis- 
cipline were delighted at the stringent meas- 
t the anti-Communist 
Dominican Government. The free world was 
astounded. It regarded our “victory,” to use 
the words of an editorial in the conservative 
London Daily Telegraph, as “a major rebuff 
on the part of the Latin American countries 
to the United States.” 

It was obvious, even to the politically blind, 
that Cuba and not the Dominican Republic 
constituted a threat to the security of the 
United States. Yet, while the Dominican 
Republic is being severely punished, nothing 
of consequence has been done by the OAS 
against Castro, except possibly a mild slap on 
the wrist which caused him to rant and 
perorate for hours at one of the now cus- 
tomary mass meetings. 

“No doubt the United States has been 
wise,” continues the Daily Telegraph edi- 
torial, “to try and handle the situation within 
the continental family organization which 
the United States itself had set up. But asa 
test of solidarity, the experiment has been 
a failure. The Latin American Republics 
have now refused to accept the doctrine that 
anti-Communist states have a common in- 
terest to resist Soviet intervention.” 

That is the size of our diplomatic victory, 
as seen objectively by most of our friends 
across the Atlantic. 





Hon. Ed Rees 


SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
think of a more honorable and distin- 
guished man who has served in this Con- 
gress during the time I have been here 
than the Honorable Ep Ress, of Kansas. 
He is the one man who has always com- 
manded universal respect. He is one 
man who, when he speaks, is listened 
to because everyone knows it comes from 
@ well-informed source that speaks from 
sincerity. 
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I wish to join with his other friends 
in expressing regret that Ep Ress is leav- 
ing Congress and to wish for him the 
blessing of good health and happiness 
in the years ahead. - 





The Efficiency of Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert into the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article which has come 
to my attention on small business. The 
article was written by Norman D. Louis 
for the Los Angeles Industrial News, and 
appeared in the June 6, 1960, issue. Mr. 
Louis knows whereof he speaks when he 
does so on questions relating to small 
business. His company, which he formed 
in 1945 with four employees, is among 
the West’s largest cabinet hardware 
manufacturers. 

In his article, Mr. Louis points out 
something that too many of us forget 
in this age of bigness. Because a firm 
is big does not mean that it is efficient, 
or that it is as efficient as a small firm. 
For many years, economists have known 
that oligopolistic and monopolistic mar- 
kets are not efficient markets. Firms 
that are this size generally lack in flex- 
ibility, low overhead, and communica- 
tion within the firm to allow for quick 
decisionmaking. The reason that these 
qualities exist in small businesses rather 
than in large ones can also be traced to 
the fact that usually small businesses 
are in highly competitive markets. Thus, 
in order to survive, these small businesses 
have to react quickly to the changing 
demand, On the other hand, in most 
markets which are organized around 
mammoth corporations, the sellers affect 
but are never affected. They can afford 
the dubious luxury of sloppy procedures. 

On a policy level, the Congress, realiz- 
ing that small business is the spinal 
column in our economic prosperity, 
passed last year the Small Business In- 
vestment Act. It is my guess that this 
act, when properly administered, will 
help small businesses become even more 
efficient than they are already. The 
article follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS IN THE U.S. Economy 
(By Norman D. Louis) 
Definitions of the Small Business Act do 





not cover my concept of what is meant by. 


“small business.” 

With certain exceptions, the act uses the 
figure of 500 employees for a small manufac- 
turer, annual sales of $5 million for a small 
wholesaler and of $1 million for a small re- 
tall or service establishment. 

My concept embraces all manufacturing 
or commercial establishments, except the 
corporate giants who dominate the fields in 
which they operate. ‘Thousands of firms 
whom the act excludes from its small busi- 
ness definition are definitely not in the class 
of the huge corporation. 
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MAJOR STRENGTH 


One well-known manufacturer said a small 
business is “one in which lines of manage- 
ment are almost nonexistent.” An over- 
simplification, perhaps. But it emphasizes 
@ major strength of small business. 

Peculiar to mass production is the vast 
amount of paperwork required for mere com- 
munications between departments. There is 
even an appreciable cost factor involved in 
keeping tabs on what is going on among 
the various departments. 

In a smaller business, the few executives 
require a less complicated system of com- 
munication. Important decisions often can 
be made by one person, a saving of time and 
money. 

FLEXIBILITY 

There is a flexibility inherent in small 
businesses—from the decisionmaking execu- 
tives to the final stages of production—that 
cannot be duplicated by large corporations. 
A small business has a vital time advantage 
in changing its production methods in bring- 
ing a new product to market. 

Business-management seminars in recent 
years have stressed the uses major organiza- 
tions could make of smaller, more flexible 
companies whose fewer people can design and 
produce a specified product more quickly 
than one burdened with the overhead and 
intermeshing of large departments. 

Enlightened large businesses today are 
placing a large part of their work with small 
outside suppliers because they have found 
the cost of reactivating and maintaining idle 
machinery prices the product out of range. 
A well-operated small plant, for example, 
usually can cut to a fraction the time lag 
from design to engineering to tooling to 
production to marketing, required by a large 
industrial complex. 

CAPTIVE SHOPS 


In supplying products to the major manu- 
facturers, small businesses must beware the 
pitfall of captive shops. Too 
often, a firm will develop a special manufac- 
turing technique and will follow the easy 
route of channeling all its sales to one or 
two major customers. The risks here are 
obvious: lose a customer and your business 
flounders. 

Many small manufacturers, like ourselves, 
make it a strict rule never to sell more than 
20 percent of their total output to any single 
purchaser. 

QUALITY THE CORE 


Since the small business cannot compete 
quantitatively with the large corporations, 
quality must be made the core of our prod- 
ucts and services. A smaller operation al- 
lows us to exercise a more personal guidance 
and supervision over the manufacture, pres- 
entation, and sale of our products. 

Quality and adequate financing usually go 
hand in hand. As business becomes more 
competitive, better and newer equipment 
must be purchased. 


LONG-TERM LOANS 


The last Congress, taking a laudatory in- 
terest in the financial problems of small busi- 
ness, passed the Small Business Investment 
Act which enables banks and other lending 
institutions to make long-term loans on a 
very liberal basis. 

The Government recognizes the important 
part small business must play in our econ- 
omy and is extending a helping hand. It 
is up to the individual small businessman to 
utilize this assistance as he needs it. 

‘As can be seen from the above, the top 
executive of a small business must be knowl- 
edgeable on all phases of his operation. 

He needn’t have the narrower specialized 
training usually required of the heads of 
large corporations. In my own business, I 
have had to make myself an expert in the 
fields of production, financing, and market- 
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ing. I still know most of our 200 employees 
and many of our customers by their first 
names. Compared with the industrial 
giants, we’re a small business, but, frankly, 
I like it that way. 


LL ——— 


Ger. Robert L. F. Sikes: Citizen, 
Soldier, Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I had the pleasure of attending 
a luncheon in honor of our friend and 
colleague, Rosert L. F. “Bos” Srxes, of 
Florida. This luncheon was given by the 
Reserve Officers Association to honor Bos 
SIKEs in recognition of his long years of 
devoted service to the U.S. Army and 
the Army Reserve and to celebrate his 
promotion to the rank of brigidier gen- 
eral. 

All of Florida is proud of this accom- 
plishment of the dean of our delegation 
who has served with such distinction 
and honor for 20 years in Congress. His 
great interest in the building and 
strengthening of the armed services of 
our country is well known to the Mem- 
bers of this body, particularly because 
of his effective service on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee concerned with 
the defense of our Nation. As one of 
Florida’s outstanding citizens and legis- 
lators Bos Sixes has now added another 
feat to his accomplishment of service 
and I know I can speak for all of my col- 
leagues not only from Florida, but from 
both Houses of the Congress when I say 
“Congratulations, General SIKEs.” 

The luncheon was presided over by 
John T. “Jake” Carlton, executive di- 
rector of the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, who has and is do- 
ing a magnificent job in helping to keep 
the U.S. Army Reserve as a ready and 
active force. Following are remarks 
made by the national president of the 
Reserve Officers Association, Maj. Gen. 
Carl T. Sutherland, U.S. Army Reserve, 
and the remarks of the former national 
president, Maj. Gen. Strom THURMOND: 
MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT ON 

THE OCCASION OF LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF 

R. L. F. Srkes, A BriGaDIER GENERAL OF THE 

U.S. ARMY RESERVE 

Please express to General Srkes my deep 
regret that I cannot be present with you 
today as ROA pays tribute to him, recogniz- 
ing his great achievements as a citizen- 
soldier as well as a nationally recognized 
leader in the Congress. Bos Srmkes for many 
years has been one who has exhibited great 
capacity for leadership and his new estate 
prepares him for broader service in the 
years to come. We are proud of him. As 
national president of ROA, I am especially 
pleased to pass to him the honor of again 
Serving as ROA’s legislative advisory chair- 
man. Knowing Bos Sikes as I do I am con- 
fident that he will respond willingly to this 
Call for service. My best wishes to you all on 
today’s happy occasion. 

CaRrRL T. SUTHERLAND, 
Major General, U.S. Army Reserve. 
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Bos Srxes has served national defense far 
beyond the call of duty in three elements © 
his activity. Z 

First, he has taken seriously his duties as 
a@ Reserve officer and has carried forward his 
own personal training in order to make him- 
self best qualified in his field. That achieve- 
ment we particularly recognize today. 

Second, as a Member of the Congress and 
a key member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee he has by diligent application to his 
duty become one of the best informed men 
in the Congress on military miaiters. 
Against this broad background he has con- 
tributed to the sound military strength we 
have today. We know also that he has 
gained his achievements in this field fre- 
quently against great odds. But fighting 
against odds neither dismays nor deters a 
man like Bos SIKEs. 

And third, and perhaps most important, 
Bos Srkes has combined his efforts in three 
roles: as citizen, as soldier, and as legisla- 
tor to contribute to a substantially greater 
public understanding of our military needs 
as well as a better working relationship be- 
tween the civilian components and the 
Regular services. In a true sense Bos SIKES 
has served the one Army concept and in so 
doing has encouraged development of a simi- 
larly satisfactory relationship between the 
Reserves and the Regular services. All of 
these have made our national defense forces 
more effective today than at any time in a 
peacetime period. We, therefore, honor him 
today for what he is and for what he has 
done and for what he now stands ready to do 
in the future. 

STroM THURMOND, 
Major General, U.S. Army Reserve. 





Methodist Church Leaders in Indiana Call 
for Repeal of Right-To-Work Law 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
Members of Congress a statement by a 
group of prominent ministers of the 
Methodist Church in Indiana calling for 
repeal of Indiana’s so-called right-to- 
work law. 

I believe that many fairminded citi- 
zens will agree with the statement of 
these churchmen that “in the name of 
freedom the present right-to-work law 
denies freedom, compelling, as it does, 
all of industry to observe the open shop, 
thus negating free collective bargaining.” 

This law has been in effect in Indiana 
since 1957. It has had a fair trial. Now, 
this group of Methodist ministers has 
reached the conclusion that by destroy- 
ing union security, the so-called right-to- 
work law creates an unbalance between 
labor and management harmful to the 
worker because his collective bargaining 
position is weakened, and equally harm- 
ful to management because the union 
cannot guarantee that nonunion mem- 
bers will honor a no-strike pledge in a 
labor-management contract. 

METHODIST MINISTERS FROM THROUGHOUT 

INDIANA SIGN STATEMENT 


The statement was signed by Rev. 
Lynn Garth, pastor of the Stull Me- 
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morial Methodist. Church of South 
Bend, Ind., a highly respected minister 
of the Methodist Church in my State, 
who is chairman of Christian Social Re- 
lations of the 1960 Northwest Indiana 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and a group of other Indiana 
Methodist churchmen. These include 
Rev. A. Summers Clark, of Westfield; 
Rev. Robert Smith, of Indianapolis; Rev. 
Vernon Bigler, of Terre Haute; Rev. War- 
ren Anderson, of Dyer; Rev. Edward 
Boase, of South Bend; Rev. Robert 
Fields, of Kentland; Rev. Warren S. 
Saunders, of Goshen; Rev. Lyle Loomis, 
of West Lafayette; and Rev. Victor E. 
Ramsey, of Boswell. 

I believe it is pertinent to note also 
that the statement of these clergymen 
supports the collective bargaining plank 
of the Democratic Party platform for 
1960, adopted at Los Angeles, which 
pledged repeal of the Federal authoriza- 
tion in the Taft-Hartley Act for all 
right-to-work laws. 

As a member of the Methodist Church 
in Indiana myself, I am particularly 
pleased to insert the statement of these 
Methodist clergymen in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD. The statement follows: 
TEXT OF METHODIST MINISTERS’ STATEMENT 

We believe that members of the clergy are 
obligated by their calling to speak strongly 
and forthrightly on all issues affecting the 
rights of man. To react timidly in the face 
of controversy is moral and social cowardice. 
To speak with honest conviction on issues 
inherent in the so-called right-to-work law 
enacted by the Indiana Legislature in 1957 is 
our desire and the intent of this statement. 

We believe in the democratic process in 
labor-management relations. We believe 
that in the name of freedom the present 
right-to-work law denies freedom, compell- 
ing, as it does, all of industry to observe the 
open shop, thus negating free collective bar- 
gaining. 

We are particularly concerned over an 
evergrowing trend to sell ideas and legisla- 
tion by “labels.” Advertised as protection 
for a minority, the so-called right-to-work 
law is, in effect, a restriction of the freedoms 
of organized labor and management. We 
oppose the efforts of proponents of this law 
who proclaim themselves as the protectors 
of the rights of the worker, when, in fact, 
they have molded a legal instrument detri- 
mental to the worker. By destroying union 
security, the so-called right-to-work laws 
creates an unbalance between labor and man- 
agement harmful to the worker because his 
collective bargaining position is weakened, 
and equally harmful to management because 
the union cannot guarantee that nonunion 
members will honor a no-strike pledge in a 
labor-management contract. 

Significant in evaluating the true purpose 
of this legislation is the list of organizations 
which supported its .passage: the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce; the Associated 
Employers of Indiana; the Indiana Manufac- 
turers Association; the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and the Indiana Right-to- 
Work Committee, a group supported by in- 
dustry contributions. These organizations 
are acknowledged as self-interest associa- 
tions. Their primary purpose is to work for 
the interests of the employer. However 
commendable their other programs for Indi- 
ana might be, it is improper to translate this 
self-interest to a guise of protecting the 
rights of workers. 

TERM “RIGHT-TO-WORK” MISLEADING 


The misleading nature of the term “right- 
to-work” has been recognized by the various 
States where the issue has been on the ballot 
as a referendum, The States of Washing- 
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ton, Ohio, Idaho, and California refused to 
permit proponents of this measure to use the 
words “right-to-work” on the ballot because 
the phrase is deceptive. This law guarantees 
no one the right to work or the right to any 
particular job. 

The arguments for the so-called “right- 
to-work” law have no real basisin fact. The 
Indiana “right-to-work” law has not at- 
tracted new industry that added to the pros- 
perity of the Hoosier State, and has not cur- 
tailed the number of strikes. 

- Although proponents of the present law 
have falsely convinced many persons that it 
is a step toward the control of corruption, we 
find nothing in the present right-to-work 
law that can prevent corrupt labor practices. 
We recognize that corruption has entered the 
union movement in some few instances and 
in this respect we strongly urge the use of 
existing legislation to combat corruption in 
the labor movement. 

U.S. SUPREME COURT HAS UPHELD UNION SHOP 


Those who honestly support this law be- 
cause they believe it to be morally valid, 


actually ask a question on the meaning of 


freedom. At what point do you decide the 
limitations of a person's right to do as he 
wishes when there exists the very real ques- 
tion of his obligations to his fellow man? 
Specifically, we get to the question of 
whether union membership as a condition 
to employment is a violation of man’s per- 
sonal or constitutional liberties. The answer 
is simple. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
unanimously declared that the union shop 
does not violate the Bill of Rights or any 
other American constitutional freedoms. 
Government, consequently, has three 
courses of action. By legislation, it could 
compel the union shop. But even labor 
doesn’t want this. It cam compel the open 
shop, as has happened with the so-called 
right-to-work law. The third course, is no 
action at all—the Government can keep 
hands off. In other words, if a company 
and a union agree voluntarily that all em- 
Pployees represented by the union must be- 
come members, the Government would leave 
them free to do so. Traditionally, this 
middie-of-the-road approach has been the 
American legislative policy. 
ISSUE OF UNION OR NONUNION SHOP SHOULD 
NOT BE DETERMINED BY GOVERNMENT 


We seek freedom for laboring people. We 
point out that certain types of compulsion 
are not incompatible with freedom in a 
complex society. Whenever people work to- 
gether in groups, decisions made and rules 
adopted by the majority must be binding 
upon all. Collective bargaining is posited 
upon the democratic framework in which 
management and representatives of a ma- 
jority of the workers jointly reach agree- 
ment incumbent upon all. The issue of non- 
union or union shop should be one item 
which is open to free collective bargaining 
and not determined by Government. We be- 
lieve that the right-to-work law should be re- 
peaied in order that workers may be neither 
compelled to work in an open shop nor com- 
pelled to work in a union shop except through 
democratically determined labor-manage- 
ment contracts. 





Sewer Solons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1$60 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


‘outcome. 
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the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. 

Sewer SOLONs 

“Mr. President,” Senator Dopp declared 
portentously the other day, addressing, as 
per custom, that body’s Presiding Officer, 
“time is running out for the free world.” 

One item acted on by the reconvened Con- 
gress while Mr. Dopp thus watched the sands 
of time disappear was S. 3834, an act to 
increase the maximum amount which may be 
borrowed by the District of Columbia for 
use in the construction and improvement of 
its sanitary and.combined sewer systems, and 
for other purposes, 

How long before Congress gets out of the 
local sewer business, and tends instead to the 
Nation’s business? How much longer, that 
is, must both the District and the Nation 
wait before Congress deigns to yield the still 
disfranchised District the elementary demo- 
cratic right of self-government? 





The Minimum Wage Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ‘ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of House and Senate conferees 
to agree upon a satisfactory minimum 
wage bill has caused a temporary set- 
back to present efforts to raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour and broaden 
coverage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to include several million addi- 
tional low-wage employees. I am con- 
fident, however, that this setback will 
be of short duration. I feel sure that the 
new Congress that will be elected in 
November, aided by strong Executive 
leadership which the election of Sen- 
ator Joun F. Kennepy as President of 
the United States will provide, will 
speedily formulate and pass a minimum 
wage bill that will do an even better job 
of assuring economic justice for all 
American wage earners than would 
either of the minimum wage bills passed 
by the House or Senate this year. 

The fact that Congress has been un- 
able to pass a minimum wage bill this 
year provides an opportunity for the 
people to pass judgment in the Novem- 
ber election on those responsible for this 
Minimum wage legislation 
will assuredly be a most important is- 
sue in the forthcoming presidential and 
congressional campaigns. For this 
reason, and since I was a member of 
the conference committee representing 
the House, I should like to define the is- 
sue, as I see it, and describe what’ went 
on in our deliberations so that my col- 
leagues and the American people may 
fairly judge where the responsibility for 
our failure lies and the people may cast 
their votes accordingly. 


As I believe my colleagues are aware, 
statements were made before and during 
the conference committee sessions that 
the House conferees would not yield to 
the Senate and that the Senate con- 
ferees would either have to accept the 
House bill or be reconciled to having no 
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bill at all, I think this was a pretty fair 
and accurate statement of the problem 
with which the conferees had to deal. 
It is important, however, to inquire who 
made these statements and why the 
adoption of this position by the party 
who made them made inevitable the 
failure of the conferees to agree upon a 
satisfactory minimum wage bill. 

The statements to which I have refer- 
ence were not made by any of the con- 
ferees representing the majority party 
on the conference committee. As we all 
know, the statement was made, and 
often repeated during our deliberations, 
by one of the conferees from the minor- 
ity party representing the House. Nor 
were these statements merely a predic- 
tion of what the conferees might he 
expected to do. They constituted a de- 
liberate policy assertion without whose 
adoption by the three conferees repre- 
senting the minority party from the 
House the truth of this prediction could 
not have been realized. 

The willingness of the Senate con- 
ferees to work out and agree upon any 
reasonable compromises of the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate bills 
has been describéd in detail in discus- 
sions which took place on the Senate 
floor the day before adjournment. There 
is no need for me to repeat that discus- 
sion here. I only want to add that all 
that has been said about the desires and 
the efforts of the conferees representing 
the majority party in the Senate, led by 
the conference chairman, Senator JoHNn 
F. KENNEDY, were fully shared and sup- 
ported by Congressman JoHN H. Dent 
and myself: With the honorable excep- 
tion of Senator Winston L. Provutry, who 
made constant efforts to bring about a 
conference agreement, however, the Sen- 
ate conferees representing the minority 
loyally supported the position of those 
conferees representing the House. The 
responsibility for the “House bill or 
nothing” policy lies squarely at the door 
of the Republican members of the con- 
ference committee. 

Why was it, however, that agreement 
on the House bill was not possible in 
conference? The answer to this lies in 
the fact that, as I told my colleagues 
at the time we debated the Kitchin- 
Ayres substitute for my bill, the House 
bill made only token improvements in 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Whereas the Senate bill pro- 
vided for a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour for employees presently covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the House 
bill provided for a minimum wage of 
only $1.15 an hour. Whereas the Senate 
bill provided coverage for an additional 
4,100,000 retail, service, laundry, tele- 
phone, and other employees, the House 
bill provided coverage for only an addi- 
tional 1,400,000 employees limited to re- 
tail chains, doing business in two or more 
States and having at least—not several— 
but at least five stores. 

Whereas the Senate bill provided for 
a maximum workweek of 44 hours for 
newly covered employees during the sec- 
ond year after the date of enactment; 42 
hours the third year, and 40 hours there- 
after; the House bill provided no over- 
time protection for newly covered em- 
ployees, 
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Some may say that even though the 
House bill was inadequate, it was better 
than no bill at all and that the confer- 
ence committee should have accepted the 
House bill on the basis that it is more 
important to do something than nothing 
at all for our low-paid wage earners. 
This argument, in my judgment, is com- 
pletely without foundation. If the Con- 
gress had approved the House bill, the 
coverage of the act would have been 
frozen at the meager level provided for 
in the House bill for many years. Re- 
jection of the House bill by the Senate 
conferees now gives us the opportunity 
and the duty, at the beginning of the 
next session of Congress, to begin again. 
As a result of what has been learned 
during the course of the discussion of 
this legislation in the legislative com- 
mittees, during floor debate in the House 
and in the Senate, and in the conference 
committee, I am confident that we will 
be able to develop next year a new bill 
that will provide even more substantial 
new coverage and a minimum wage of at 
least $1.25 an hour for employees at the 
low end of the economic ladder who ur- 
gently need this protection. 


Passage of satisfactory fair labor 
standards legislation will be a matter of 
first importance in the next session of 
the Congress. Aided by strong executive 
leadership which I am sure the people 
will guarantee in this fall’s national elec- 
tion, we will be able to accomplish much 
more than the miserable performance to 
which Congress and the people have been 
subjected during this recent session of 
the Congress. 











Heptanoic Acid 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as it passed 
the House, the bill, H.R. 12659, simply 
provided for a 3-year suspension of the 
import duties on heptanoic acid. The 
Senate amended the bill by adding a new 
section relating to the definition of the 
term “waterproof cloth” as found in 
paragraph 907 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
close a loophole in the tariff laws, where- 
by certain cloth can today be imported 
as waterproof cloth and pay a lower rate 
of duty than that which would apply if 
the cloth were not able to be entered as 
waterproof cloth. The amendment 
would do this by providing that the term 
“waterproof cloth” shall be limited to 
cloths generally used in the manufacture 
of articles designed to afford protection 
against water, and by further providing 
that cloth possessing water-repelling 
characteristics shall not be classifiable 
as waterproof cloth unless it is of a kind 
generally used in the manufacture of 
such articles. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The House receded and accepted the 
Senate amendment. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 





Report on Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with the 
session of Congress at a close, I have 
issued my final report to my constituents 
in South Dakota which contains my ob- 
servations on the record compiled, par- 
ticularly in this short session ending in 
September. My report follows: 

THE WINDUP 


As this session of Congress came to an end, 
several significant “partial” victories were 
achieved on bills sponsored by your Senator. 
Of course the success attained cannot com- 
pensate for the lack of action by this Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress in other major 
areas, such as agriculture, or the need for 
legislation to prevent Communists from ob- 
taining passports and using them against our 
best interests. 


SENATE APPROVAL 


Three bilis which I introduced passed the 
Senate. The Freedom Academy bill, in re- 
ceiving Senate approval, marks a major stride 
forward. Recognition has now been given 
that new approaches are needed in the cold 
war to launch a positive program in the 
political and economic fields to counteract 
the Soviet conspiracy. Senate approval also 
was given to the Mundt-Scott bill dealing 
with obscene and pornographic literature, 
and my bill for a special commission to study 
problems of small towns and rural counties. 
While it is unfortunate House action was 
not taken, Senate approval places all of the 
bills in a much stronger position for the 
next Congress. ; 

LAST-MINUTE ACTIONS 


Before leaving for South Dakota, I con- 
ferred with Fish and Wildlife Service offi- 
cials on the new aquarium at Gavins Point. 
Agreement was reached on accepting a bid 
for construction and assurance given that 
facility will be completed in time for centen- 
nial ceremonies*in Yankton next year. An 
additional $100,000 for rehabilitation of for- 
est areas recently burned in South Dakota 
and Nevada was obtained on recommenda- 
tions which Senator ALAN BrsLe of Nevada 
and I made in the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Our committee was meeting at 
the time fires were burning in the Black Hills. 
The new funds were added to $700,000, pro- 
viding a sizable sum for rehabilitation work 
in national forest areas. 


IT’S TIME FOR SCORECARDS 


While various organizations “rating Con- 
gress” have not completed their voting 
charts, I can report some indication on 
studies already compiled. One. scorecard 
gives me only a 13-percent record of voting 
“right.” This one I take as a badge of honor 
and as truly reflecting South Dakota inter- 
ests, for the 13-percent “right” votes came in 
the ADA scorecard, the ultraliberal Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. I’m surprised 
the ADA socializers didn’t rate me zero. 
Programs in which ADA says I voted “wrong” 
are the usual centralized government pro- 
posals or wildcat spending gimmicks which 
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would cause a terrific inflationary spurt, fur- 
ther lower the value of the dollar, and take 
away the system of State and local govern- 
ment so vital to our Republic. 

“Free Citizens Voting Record,” compiled 
by Civic Affairs Associates, has your Senator 
voting “right” 69 percent, the same score, in 
cidentally, as that of Senator JoHN MCCLEL- 
LAN, my Labor Rackets Committee colleague. 
My “right” votes were for economy in gov- 
ernment, limited government, and other es-~ 
sential principles enhancing economic and 
political freedom, 

Americans for Constitutional Action, 
headed by Adm. Ben Moreell, retired, and 
the former Democrat Governor of New Jer- 
sey, Charles Edison, records me with a 73- 
percent score in voting for “safeguarding the. 
God-given dignity of the individual, and pro- 
moting sound economic growth.” My per- 
centage—a South Dakota percentage, because 
it is your scqrecard as well as mine—came 
on my votes against inflation, for economy, 
conservation, against Government interfer- ° 
ence, against Government ownership, for in- 
dividual liberty, against coercion, and for. a 
strong national security. 

BACK. HOME AGAIN 


As this final newsletter of the year reaches 
you, the Mundts will be in South Dakota 
again. In closing this report, I want to thank 
the many, many folks who have written to 
me ‘during this session of Congress. Your 
letters have been most helpful, and my hope 
is that I have been able to be of service to 
you. My thanks, also, to radio and television 
stations, wire services, and newspapers which 
found the newsletter of use*to them from 
time to time. 


THE 86TH DEMOCRAT CONGRESS FAILS THE 
FARMERS 


With the “bobtailed” session of Congress 
finished, the record is written on the 86th 
Congress, a Congress controlled by a 2-to-1 
majority of Democrats. What is the record 


‘for the American farmer? It can be summed 


up thusly: 

“One of abysmal failure in dealing with the 
agriculture problem.” 

In the fresh bloom of the 1958 victory at. 
the polls, Democrats promised the American 
farmer that at long last, something would 
be done to solve the problems which have 
plagued agriculture for generations, 

The House Agriculture Committee opened 
its session in January 1959, with 23 Demo- 
crats sitting in complete control over a hand- 
ful (12) of Republicans. In the US. Senate, 
the Committee on Agriculture had 11 Demo- 
crats in control, with the minority repre- 
sented by 6 Republicans, of which I am 
fourth ranking. 

The record, after 2 years, is a sorry one. 
The promises made in 1958 by the Democrat 
majority led to the election victory which 
achieved the 2-to-1 Democrat congressional 
control. The promises were repeated in 1959. 
And again, as the Congress returned in Janu- 
ary 1960, we heard the same promises, . Early 
in July, the Congress adjourned—but not 
without the promise that “action for the 
farmer is forthcoming in August.” 

We heard the national convention pro- 
ceedings in Los Angeles. We heard the polit- 
ical platitudes reach a crescendo on a plat- 
form of glittering promises unmatched in 
American history. And we heard the candi- 
dates selected at Los Angeles again promise 
action in the August session of Congress— 
action to solve the farm problem. 


But there was no action, The promises, 
growing bigger; remain unkept. The Amer- 
ican farmer has looked to the U.S. Congress 
for 2 years to take constructive steps to alle- 
viate the difficulties of a cost-price squeeze. 
The American farmer has looked in vain. He 
was told of major new plans contained in 
omnibus legislation. “Look to this legisla- 
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tion or that measure as the answer to your 
probiems,” the American farmer was advised. 
And he looked, carefully, but eagerly. He 
found only controversy within the House 
Agriculture Committee, when Democrats, 
completely in control of that committee, 
could not agree on a farm bill. The House 
Agriculture Committee Democrats killed the 
bill sponsored by their own compatriots. 

When the majority in the Congress could 
not agree on an omnibus bill, they turned 
their attention to the most critical area, 
wheat. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
tangled over various measures, and finally 
agreed on.a compromise which I offered. But 
the Democrat Senate rejected this proposal, 
substituting another which could not do the 
job. And the House added the final death 
blow to wheat legislation, with rejection of 
all wheat bills presented for a vote. 

In another area, the Senate approved a 
bill for a-crash research program for indus- 
trial uses of farm products, legislation iden- 
tical to that which I have sponsored over the 
years. The House approved a watered-down, 
sadly ineffective version, and for more than 
@ year, no agreement has been reached, to 
work out a compromise on this program 
which would open a vast area of new mar- 
kets for American farm products and bring 
to the farmer a fair price for a full crop. 

The President, recognizing deeply the prob- 
lems confronting agriculture, was willing to 
accept a compromise with which he was not 
in full agreement but which he felt should 
be adopted if it expressed the will of the 
Congress. On two occasions he sent messages 
to Congress offering in advance to sign a 
wheat bill or a general farm bill if Congress 
would enact one designed to increase farm 
income, reduce surpluses, and meet the pub- 
lic interest. But the Congress again failed 
to meet even this test, and again failed the 
American farmer. 

The 86th Democrat-controlled Congress 
has not been a proud one in the history of 
American agriculture. It has failed to meet 
its responsibility in developing constructive 
legislation, either for the whole farm plant, 
or for specific areas such as wheat. The 
American farmer has once again been made 
the victim of the whims and caprices of poli- 
ticians who appear dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that problem for political purposes is 
better than a solution to end the dilemma 
and bring American agriculture full force 
into our vibrant economy. The inaction by 
a Congress that has placed politics above 
national interest is a scar that unfortu- 
nately is borne by the farmer rather than 
the legislative body which could not forget 
the last election results but failed to fore- 
see the next returns. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

The 86th Congress, 2d session’s 2d session 
finally came to a halt, long overdue. In my 
view, this session was an object lesson in 
poor congressional leadership. Congressional 
work could have been programed for final 
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adjournment well before the political con- 
ventions. Few, if any, feel that this last 
session accomplished much. To our credit, 
it may be claimed that we did not pass aid- 
to-education or minimum-wage legislation. 
The danger was ever present (and will be in 
the future) and should be understood by 
everyone looking to the next Congress. Some 
may say our finest compliment will not be 
over what we did, but what we did not do. 

“Operation Veracity” is the title of the 
effort by Republican Members in 2 days of 
floor debate to expose 14 misstatements of 
fact in the Democratic platform. These 
categorical contradictions thoroughly dis- 
credit the Democratic platform without even 
getting into the controversial issues them- 
selves, such as the party differences on the 
right-to-work law, oil depletion, tidelands 
ownership, and others. These misstatements 
and the two sides of these conflicting views 
I intend to present in Dallas further to 
inform the voters. 

The second supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1961, was the final spending catchall, 
some 70 items totaling $162 million. Two 
record votes were taken on increasing for- 
eign aid spending. An interesting spectacle 
developed. When it became apparent that 
the increase of $65 million for defense sup- 
port was losing, the leadership on both sides 
urged Members to change their votes. Eight 
Members switched from nay to yea (amount- 
ing to 16 votes difference) and the appro- 
priation passed 203 to 193. Some felt as I 
did that $65 million cannot be too impor- 
tant when you realize that the mutual secu- 
rity program already has $8,486 million to 
its credit for spending this year. 

A resolution concerning a Congressional 
Commission To Commemorate the Consti- 
tution’s 175th Anniversary later became bet- 
ter known as the vehicle for a housing bill. 
Unbeknownst to most Members, a $550 mil- 
lion housing expenditure was tacked on by 
the Senate and slipped quietly through the 
House under unanimous consent. This is 
questionable procedure at best. It does fit 
the pattern of the past when housing bills 
frequently. have been delayed until the clos- 
ing hours of Congress, precluding careful 
consideration. The bill extended FHA title I 
insurance authority for 1 year, added $500 
million for college housing, and $50 million 
for community facilities. This keeps the 
Federal foot in the door for all three pro- 
grams until the next session of Congress. 

The Dallas Federal building again was 
rudely thrust into the limelight by a state- 
ment issued to the press by the Government 
Activities Subcommittee chairman, Jack 
Brooks, of Texas (subcommittee of Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, chairman, 
WILLIAM Dawson, of Illinois), on subcommit- 
tee stationery listing all members. I chal- 
lenged this statement on the floor as im- 
proper procedure and unfair. It became ap- 
parent that (1) the statement was solely 
that of Mr. Brooxs, not the subcommittee, 
although the inference of committee action 
was plain; (2) hearings were not held; (3) 
congressional information (the GAO report 
on Dallas site acquisition) was withheld 
from Members of Congress; (4) Mr. Brooxs 
had not looked over the GAO report until a 
Republican colleague called it to his atten- 
tion; (5) the GAO report specifically gave a 
clean bill of health to the Dallas site ac- 
quisition; (6) another committee, that on 
public works, was holding up reauthoriza- 
tion of the Dallas building because of the 
alleged continued study of the Government 
Operations Subco-ani'ttee (GAO report was 
received by them last april); (7) the refer- 
ence to “peculiar moral and ethical over- 
tones” related to Dallas businessmen was 
unwarranted in view of the April GAO re- 
port. This individual’s personal attack on 
the integrity of Dallas business people under 
the guise of committee action could not go 
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unchallenged, as I saw it. Neither can this 
charge be allowed to stand if the Dallas Fed- 
eral building is to be built. 

It is now up to Mr. Brooxs and his sub- 
committee to complete their work and “to 
put up or shut up.” If he is wrong, the 
record must be corrected—apologies would 
also be in order. Right or wrong, I agree, 
indeed, insist, that it is proper for Congress 
to investigate. Private property—the right 
to own property—is a precious cornerstone 
of personal freedom and free enterprise. If 
there was improper activity in the acquisi- 
tion of the Dallas Federal Building site, we 
should know about it. The power of gov- 
ernment under eminent domain can be ruth- 
less and destructive. It is incumbent on 
Congress to protect the citizens from unfair 
exercise of this power. However, in the zeal 
of investigation, no Member of Congress has 
the right to forgo the rules of procedure, 
nor damage character. Hearings on both 
sides of the question should be held, Govern- 
ment reports requested and studied, the 
committee views developed and finally pre- 
sented to the House for action. Federal 
buildings should be built based solely on the 
openly arrived at study of need and merit— 
not by political deals outside the committees 
of Congress. On this, as Congressman, just 
like all Dallas people, I stand. Political de- 
cisions and deals should not be allowed to 
replace dedication to our elementary beliefs 
in right versus wrong. Fortunately, in most 
congressional matters, right and wrong gen- 
erally are readily recognizable. It is so in 
this case. Congress should get on with this 
work as needed and right or sheive it for an 
equally understandable reason—that it is 
illegal, uneconomic in use of the taxpayers’ 
money or other reason, clearly recognizable 
as wrong. 





No “Lost” Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial from the 
Josephinum Review entitled “No ‘Lost’ 
Generation”’: 

No “Lost” GENERATION 


The “lost generation” that dominated the 
Nation's headlines in the 1920’s has now 
sired a new generation—one that does not 
admit of easy classification. 

Some of the evidence to be presented on 
this page would seem to indicate that the 
proper adjective for certain representatives 
of this new generation may well be some- 
what less flattering than the term “lost.” 

In Westbury, Long Island, a 17-year-old 
student stood up before an audience of 1,000 
and publicly refused to accept the American 
Legion award for citizenship. He announced 
that he wouldn’t accept “an award from an 
organization whose policies I can’t respect.” 

This particular instance of nonconform- 
ity was greeted with paens of praise by edi- 
tors and columnists; politicians who have 
been at odds with one or the other American 
Legion post were loud in their admiration 
of Stephen’s rugged individualism; and the 
Westbury superintendent declared, “Come 
hell, high water, or the American Legion, 
I'll defend Stephen to the world. If I had 
a son, I would want him to be just like 
Stephen.” 

Quite apart from the fact that Stephen's 
grandstand play may well have been an in- 
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dication, not of courageous independence, 
but of slavish acceptance of the opinions of 
certain teachers, one wonders what is so 
bad about the American Legion that it 
should bring down upon itself the anger of 
a 17-year-old high school graduate. 

Is the American Legion worthy of con- 
tempt because it spent $8 million last year 
for the relief of needy children? . Or be- 
cause its members spend thousands of hours 
in hospitals to relieve the loneliness and 
the suffering of those whose bodies and 
minds were broken in a war fought to pre- 
serve the freedoms Americans cherish? Or 
because it teaches and trains millions of 
youths how to play baseball? Just what 
policies of the Legion are so offensive and 
contemptible in the eyes of this 17-year-old 
senior? Stephen doesn’t say—but the 
reasons apparently are.of no importance to 
those who view conconformity as a virtue 
to be prized above all others. 

At the Stuyvesant High School in New 
York City, before an audience of 1,400 per- 
sons, 700 seniors broke up their own gradu- 
ation exercises by jeering and hissing the 
presentation of an American Legion citizen- 
ship award to one of their number, and by 
booing their principal every time he tried 
to speak. Dr. L. J. Fliedner was equal to 
the situation: he halted the ceremonies, 
told the seniors to pick up their diplomas the 
next day, and ordered the playing of the 
recessional. 

Dr. Fliedner reportedly had a reputation 
as a “disciplinarian”; but even granting the 
fact that he may not have radiated “popu- 
larity,” surely on an occasion such as a 
commencement one has a right to hope that 
high school seniors will conduct themselves 
in a dignified and reasonable fashion, with 
some show of respect for authority. But 
apparently these students thought that the 
times called for an expression of their dis- 
approval, and the result was an exhibition 
of cruelty (to parents and teachers), bad 
manners, and hoodlumism which one is re- 
luctant to associate with America’s youth. 

May 12-14, young men and women, most 
of them students, staged riots during the 
hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. This mob violence as- 
sumed such proportions that about 100 of 
the rioters were arrested. 

Judge Albert A. Axelrod dismissed the 
charges against 62 of them, in order that 
they might be spared the stigma of a court 
conviction. Of those 62, all but 4 signed 
a statement saying, “Nobody incited us; no- 
body misguided us. We were led by our own 
convictions and we still stand firmly by 
them.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, in an official 
report, made it clear that these riots were 
part of a planned Communist program to 
discredit the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. The leading organizer of 
the riots was Douglas Wachter, a sophomore 
at the University of California, who attended 
the national convention of the Communist 
Party last December as an official delegate 
from northern California. 

On May 6, party leaders met to plan the 
riots, which were to be led by such key 
members as Archie Brown and Merle Brod- 
sky, but who were to remain behind the 
scenes until the time set for the demonstra- 
tions. Socleverly were the riots manipulated 
that 58 of the students didn’t even know 
what was happening to them: “Nobody in- 
cited us; nobody misguided us.” 

All three incidents fit into a general pat- 
tern; all three indicate that there is, in this 
new generation, a frightening absence of 
loyalty, of patriotism. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover put it this way: “We 
have been brainwashed with another Com- 
munist basic tenet. They the Communists, 
insist that love of country, pride of a people 
in their history, their ideals, and their accom- 
plishments is wicked nationalism. Today, 
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we alone among the nations have a multi- 
tude of citizens who have sunk to a position 
of perpetual apology and seeming shame for 
ourselves.” 

There was something rather charming 
about the “lost generation” of the twenties; 
they radiated the joy of living. But there is 
nothing charming or delightful—in fact, 
there’s something repulsive about a 17-year- 
old who publicly refuses a citizenship award 
by an organization whose members fought 
and died to make a free education possible 
for him; there’s somthing repulsive about a 
group of high-school graduates who break up 
their own commencement by booing their 
principal; and there’s something fearfully 
sad about a group of American college stud- 
ents who can be duped into aiding and abet- 
ting the work of America’s sworn enemy. 

Those young men and women are not 
“lost”; they are not even acceptable noncon- 
formists. Basically, they're snot-nosed, 
smart-alecky brats. And to rise to the de- 
fense of their antics or to look upon those 
antics as evidence of a much-to-be-desired 
nonconformity, is but to promote a trend, a 
tendency which will one day rise up to de- 
stroy us as a nation. 

What the Nation seems to need much more 
than a platform of rights these days is a 
platform of obligations. 





The End of the Golfing Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Bruce Roth- 
well as it appeared in the London News 
Chronicle of June 26, 1960. 

THE END OF THE GOLFING YEARS 
(By Bruce Rothwell) 


WasHINGTON, Sunday.—Mr. Eisenhower 
came home this morning to a policy in ruins 
and a hesitant but burgeoning criticism 
that he has been a disastrous President. 

He sent word ahead that he wanted no 
organized welcome—for he was arriving, as 
his astute press secretary put it, at the hour 
of church. On this public relations gesture 
so typical of this Presidency of the golfing 
years, the last of the great Journeys of per- 
sonal diplomacy has ended * * * not with 
tears but with silence; not with the victory 
salute, but with brooding second thoughts, 
Even so, 1,000 of the faithful were there to 
help him from the plane, and Mr. Nixon 
tendered his brotherly slap on the shoulder 
for a job well done against those inscru- 
table, anonymous Communists who provide 
these days the answer to every possible per- 
mutation of Washington ineptitude. 


IDYL 


A Cabinet session, he suggested? Yes, 
said Eisenhower, as soon as possible—and he 
would report on the achievements of his 
22,000-mile, 2-week trip. For he is con- 
vinced that it was almost totally successful; 
no matter that it caused the natural anti- 
war feeling of millions to express itself, of 


all things, in anti-Americanism, he will tell . 


the Nation on television tomorrow night 
that all is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds. At least his golfing idyl in 
Hawaii was successful; 6 days’ golf to 7 days 
of state visits (3 of those at sea relaxing). 
Hawaii was included in the trip because it 
had just become the 50th State, but it saw 
nothing of him. He left the golf course of 
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Kanehoe Marine Air Station only once—to 
visit the U.S. Army golf course. He even 
received an honorary degree on the links. 


. Hawaii University’s elders had to don cap 


and gown and go, as the New York Times 
scathingly reports today, “to the unacademic 
surroundings of the club bar and dining 
room to spare President Eisenhower the half- 
hour drive to the university.” The cere- 
mony lasted 2 minutes 30 seconds. 


EMPTY 


So the golfing years are ending. On the 
very day when the summit was collapsing, 
it is being sadly recalled today, Press Sec- 
retary Hagerty found him in golfing rig 
ready for 18 holes, and spent 30 minutes 
pointing out that, public relationswise as 


- the phrase goes, it Just would not look right. 


These have been 8 empty years for the US. 
putting green on the White House lawn; 
places for chip shots at the Gettysburg farm 
and Camp David; a makeshift office above 
the pro’s shop at Augusta National for sign- 
ing Executive orders and holding emergency 
Cabinets. And still he is in the nineties. 
For policy there have been only slogans; the 
struggle in the world has been seen in terms 
of a baseball game and the only questions 
ever asked or answered have been: Who is 
winning, the Reds or us? There were no 
other players, no. other issue. 

Under Eisenhower all domestic problems 
were to be contained within the straitjacket 
of a balanced budget—so that today the 
economy is stagnant; material comfort was 
given priority over national needs; foreign 
policy became predicated upon trusted per- 
sonalities in office who would contain com~- 
munism—Adenauer in Europe; Rhee, Chiang, 
Kishi in the Far East. 


FUMBLED 

Through the all-powerful Hagerty and the 
largely sycophantic White House press corps, 
which takes itself seriously as an annex of 
government, the image was created over the 
years of the hero President. For years he 
fumbled through press conferences, but the 
words came out in journalistic expertise, 
“President Eisenhower declared today * * * 
proclaimed today * * * asserted today.” At 
least he seemed omniscient. It is late in the 
day to be writing him off a failure. At least 
ho tried. But the Washington press corps 
is an enraged group this weekend, ashamed 
of itself as much as of their man, aware at 
last that heroes don’t make Presidents, that 
America—and the world—needs and deserves 
more than a grin. Eisenhower came reluc- 
tantly to the Presidency, but it corrupted 
him. He had wanted to remain a legend— 
the general of all the people. But he ignored, 
or was not told, or did not understand, that 
the American Presidency will not work unless 
the incumbent is a leader. He tried to run 
it as he did the war—by the widest delega- 
tion of powers; by compromise; and when 
Dulles, the ablest of his lieutenants, went, 
it collapsed. There was a time, just after 
the 1955 heart attack, when he thought of 
abandoning it. But they flattered him, told 
him he was the President of peace—and he 
believed it. 

MESMERIZED 


But he had neither the interest nor ca- 
pacity for the most exacting role in the 
world; rather than preparing for hard ne- 
gotiating he preferred and permitted public 
relations ventures—the open skies proposal 
of the 1955 Geneva summit was, 5 years later, 
still the best Washington could do to save 
the U-2 debacle. The roar of the crowds be- 
came both Eisenhower’s alternative and his 
elixir. It transformed him. I was within 
5 yards of him all the triumphant way into 
Seoul as millions lovingly mobbed his car. 
It was a revelation to see at such close range 
how he was mesmerized by his ability to mes- 
merize them. Now it is over, the bread and 
circuses are finished, history will take care 
of Eisenhower and the spotlight turns to the 
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new men, to the Kennedys and Johnsons 
and Stevensons and Nixons, who will fight 
out the conventions next month in Los An- 
geles and Chicago for the privilege of be- 
coming the next President. Yet, for all this 
above, Eisenhower is still the king who can 
ao no wrong. The Senate’s investigation of 
the U-2 affair, out today, makes no refer- 
ence to him in passing blame. And, if he 
were running for election in the campaign 
now upon us, the 27 percent, who bother to 
vote in this “home of the brave and land 
of the free’ would insure that he-was “Oh 
God, Oh Montreal, overwhelmingly reelected.” 





Gov. Robert B. Meyner: New Jersey’s 
Great Spokesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there was absolutely no justifi- 
cation for the attempt of one of the 
newspapers in New York City to draw 
sinister conclusions from the trip abroad 
made by New Jersey’s Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner to promote shipping for the New 
York-New Jersey port. 

Some newspapers miss no opportunity 
to lambaste a Democrat, and this attack 
on New Jersey’s distinguished Demo- 
cratic Governor is typical of the unjust, 
unfair attitude taken in such matters by 
the country’s Republican-controlled 
newspapers. 

New Jersey’s many fine newspapers, 
on the other hand, are distinguished by 
a more balanced approach to the news 
and it is with pleasure that I include as 
part of my remarks the following articles 
from the Newark Evening News, and the 
Newark Star-Ledger: 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Aug. 27, 1960] 


MeYNeER’s Trip ror Port AUTHORITY WELL 
PUBLICIZED IN 1958 
(By Franklin Gregory) 

Representative Wa.ter S. Barinc, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, filed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp yesterday a charge that Governor and 
Mrs. Meyner went to Europe in 1958 at the 
expense of the Port of New York Authority. 

What the western Congressman forgot to 
add was that the charge was over 2 years 
old and has been well publicized, and de- 
fended by Meyner, at the time. The cost 
was $2,700. 

What the Congressman also omitted— 
maybe he didn’t know it—was that the Gov- 
ernor on at least one other occasion took a 
fiying trip at port authority expense to pro- 
mote port business. 

That was in August 1959 when the Gov- 
ernor’s round-trip fare was paid by the 
port authority from San Juan, P.R., to 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

That trip was also well publicized at the 
time, and at press conferences the Governor 
announced that the port authority footed 
the bill. 

The Governor and the port authority dif- 
fered yesterday over who paid the bill for 
his February 1959 trip to Buenos Aires, where 
the Governor made a speech in behalf of the 
port authority. 

Meyner said it was his recollection that 
the port authority paid for this trip. The 
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port authority said its records did not show 
this. 
DEFENDS POSITION 

Both the Governor and the port authority 
were candid yesterday when informed of the 
action by Baruvc, who is a sworn foe of in- 
terstate agencies. 

Said Meyner: . 

“The [European] trip was in the best in- 
terests of the port. I did a selling job. I 
don’t think I should take my own money 
to sell the port. If I am trying to lend my 
name to a bit of port promotion, what am 
I supposed to do? Take it out of my own 
salary? 

“I took about 10 days in April and May 
1958. I spoke at a big luncheon in London. 
I was entertained in Dublin. I was enter- 
tained by the mayor of Amsterdam. I gave 
a speech at the Brussels Worlds Fair and was 
entertained by Howard S. Cullman, former 
authority chairman. 

“Everybody appreciated what I did for the 
port of New York. Everybody said, ‘Wasn’t 
it wonderful the Governor was taking the 
time to do this?’” 

A year later, following the Governors’ con- 
ference in Puerto Rico, he attended a port 
authority luncheon opening a new Carib- 
bean promotion office. The port authority 
then flew him to Venezuela for a speech 
and back, 

MANY STORIES PUBLISHED 


Recalling all this, the port authority pub- 
licity office said yesterday: 

“There were no less than 135 stories in 
New York, New Jersey, and European news- 
papers on the magnificent port promotion 
efforts made by Governor Meyner, of New 
Jersey, in England, Ireland, and Europe. 

“The fact that the port authority, the 
agency of the two States in the promotion 
of the port, and not the taxpayers of New 
Jersey were paying the expenses of Mrs. 
Meyner’s government business trip was also 
publicized at the time. 

“His expenses throughout 
amounted to $2,700.” 

The port authority spokesman said it 
would take a little more time to dig out the 
cost of the Buenos Aires and Venezuelan 


this trip 


trips. 
The House, at the request of its Judiciary 
Committee, headed by Representative 


EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of Brooklyn, has 
cited three port authority officials for con- 
tempt of Congress. The charge is that they 
refused to supply interoffice memorandums. 
Both Governor Meyner and Governor Rocke- 
feller, of New York, instructed the officials 
not to hand the material over. They em- 
phasized that the port authority supplied 
CELLER’s subcommittee, which is probing the 
port authority, with much other material. 
[From the Newark Evening News, Aug. 27, 
1960] 


Trre No SecreTt—MeyYNeER Port AUTHORITY 
JAUNT WELL PUBLICIZED 


It was no secret in 1958 that the trip to 
Europe of Gov. and Mrs. Robert B. Meyner 
was being paid for by the Port of New York 
Authority in behalf of promoting business 
in the greater New York port area. 

A brief tempest, however, was touched off 
yesterday by the revelation in the CoNcGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp that the bistate agency had 
picked up the tab for the 15-day trip. 

A report on the trip was entered into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Representative 
Water S. Barrnc, Democrat, of Nevada, an 
ardent foe of quasi-governmental agencies 
such as the authority. The charge was made 
that the itemized expenses of the trip were 
among information which the port authority 
had declined to give the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee investigating the agency. 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman of the subcommit- 
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tee investigating the port authority, said 
“I want to find out about this expenditure. 
I want to know Meyner’s trip costs, even if 
they are only a penny.” 

“NOT CHICKENFEED” 


The Congressman said the port authority 
puts its annual promotion expenditure at $1 
million, a figure he termed “not chicken- 
feed.” He said he wanted a breakdown of 
all promotion expenditures, adding that this 
was the kind of information port authority 
Officials had withheld from his committee. 

CELLER said “Meyner was the most vehe- 
ment among those who wanted to stop this 
inquiry. Do you think he wanted us to know 
how much the port authority paid for his 
trip?” CrLter said he did not know the 
source of BaRING’s information. 

Back in 1958, however, there was no secrecy 
about the trip. Announcement that the 
Meyners had accepted the port authority 
invitation was made before Newark busi- 
ness and civic leaders at a luncheon meet- 
ing of.the Newark Chamber of Commerce. 
The luncheon. marked the beginning of a $232 
million expansion program at Port Newark. 


“‘WORKED LIKE A FOOL” 


Meyner yesterday recalled he had “worked 
like a fool” on the promotion trip to Europe. 
He said he had made speeches in London, 
Dublin, and Amsterdam in an effort to sell 
businessmen abroad on the idea of making 
greater use of the port facilities in the metro- 
politan area. 

Meyner said, “It was a working trip—cer- 
tainly not a pleasure. It was part of the 
general effort to promote the entire port of 
New York.” 

He added: “What was I supposed to do, 
pay for the cost of the trip out of my own 
pocket?” 

An authority spokesman said the agency 
had paid expenses totaling $2,700 for the Gov- 
ernor. The spokesman added that it had 
been publicized at the time that Meyner was 
going abroad at port authority, not taxpayer, 
expense. 

The bistate agency also noted there had 
been “no less than 135 stories in New York, 
New Jersey, and European newspapers” de- 
scribing the “magnificent port promotion 
effort’’ Meyner had made in Europe. 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Aug. 27, 
1960] 


Noruinc To Hie 


There is absolutely no justification for the 
attempt being made to draw sinister con- 
clusions from the trip made by Governor 
Meyner to Europe to promote foreign ship- 
ping for the New York-New Jersey port. 

Representative BarInc, a Nevada Democrat, 
is reported to have said he will enter into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the fact that the 
port authority paid for the Meyner trip in 
1958. A Manhattan newspaper says the ex- 
pense account for the trip was among the 
documents that the port authority refused 
to turn over to the congressional investigators 
and which led to a contempt citation of 
three top port authority officials. 

There clearly is the implication of an at- 
tempt to hide something, that the Governor 
was taking a junket at the expense of the 
port authority and that the public was being 
kept in the dark. 

There is no basis to any of these implica- 
tions. Meyner’s trip to Europe in behalf of 
the port authority was ballyhooed before he 
left, during his stay in Europe and on his 
return. The purpose of the trip was to drum 
up business for the port authority, which was 
developing Port Newark, and it was clearly 
stated on several occasions that the port 
authority was footing the bill for the trip. 

The fact is that a mission to lure addi- 
tional business to the port is not something 
highly unusual, And it was proper for the 
Governor to head such a mission, since his 
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State stands to gain tremendously by in- 
creased business at the port. In taking time 
out to go on this trip, the Governor was 
performing a service for the port authority 
and for the State. There was no reason for 
him to pay his own expenses. On the con- 
trary, if we require public officials to pay 
their own way on such missions, we will 
forfeit the advantages of such promotional 
ventures—or we will have to make sure pub- 
lic officials are men of independent financial 
means. Neither alternative is acceptable. 

Bringing up the Meyner trip now smacks 
of an underhanded way of trying to smear 
the port authority, because of its stand in 
the controversy over the congressional in- 
vestigation. It also looks like an attempt to 
embarrass Meyner because he has defended 
the port authority and joined with Governor 
Rockefeller in ordering port authority offi- 
cials to refuse the demand for all the port 
authority records. 

The trip is a matter of public record, and 
information about it is readily available. 
There was no attempt to withhold anything. 
The trip, as a matter of fact, was publicized 
to the hilt—since it was to gain publicity 
that the trip was made in the first place. 





Analysis on What Can Be Done Con- 


cerning the Farm Problem 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, many lines 
have been written about the farm prob- 
lem, but none have come to grips with 
the reasons why we have a farm problem, 
how our farmers are affected, and what 
we can do about it, as does the following 
analysis recently made by Marianne 
Means and Everett Swingle. I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues in the 
hope that it will stimulate interest and 
ideas which can be applied toward the 
solution of this very serious. national 
problem: 

It is tragic that in the richest nation on 
earth, where 1 farmer easily feeds 24 city 
dwellers, there could be a farm problem. 

How can this be? 

We have come such a long way from the 
days when one out of every four Americans 
had to till the soil to keep the Nation alive. 

Our modern farm production and the vast 
marketing, storing, transporting, processing, 
wholesaling, and retailing system which 
moves the food into our kitchens is one rea- 
son we are healthier than ever before. Our 
children are taller, and have a longer life 
expectancy, than we did at the same age. 

We have the highest level of living the 
world has ever seen. The food we eat is 
tastier, more varied, and better for us—and 
it comes to us tidily prepared for a minimum 
of effort, as ready mixes, concentrated and 
dehydrated products, or “heat and serve” 
meals. 

And although most people of the world 
spend half their incomes for food, we in 
America spend only 21 percent. 

If our farmers were no more efficient than 
those in the Soviet Union, 224% million Amer- 
icans who now work in manufacturing, min- 
ing, construction, or other nonfarm busi- 
nesses would have to produce food, clothing, 
and forest products. For in Russia, one 
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agricultural worker feeds only four or five 
people, and more than 40 percent of the 
total labor force works in agriculture or 
forestry. 

Obviously, the American farmer is doing 
a good job of making life better for the rest 
of us. But he is not doing so well for him- 
self. 

And “aye, there’s the rub,” as Hamlet said. 

For despite rising costs of food in our 
grocery stores, the average farm income has 
steadily dropped. Last year 56 percent of 
American farm families made less than 
$2,500 a year. 

Grain surpluses pile up in warehouses, 
costing taxpayers about $1,500,000 a day. 
Government programs aiding farmers cost 
millions. 

People who cannot make a decent living 
on their small farms are moving into the 
cities by droves, unprepared for city ways and 
untrained to handle city jobs. 

What went wrong? 

As the amount of food processing con- 
tinues, the farmer’s share of our food dollar 
generally declines. In 1959, the farmer only 
got 38 cents of every $1 worth of food you 
put into your grocery bag. The rest went 
to the men who transported it, stored it, 
processed it, wrapped it in a fancy package, 
inspected it, and put it om the grocery 
shelves. 

For example, the wheat used in baking a 
20-cent loaf of bread costs only 3 cents. The 
remaining cost is for the trimmings. 

The shopper, cringing at the high price 
rung up by the grocery clerk, often forgets 
this when he wonders why farmers are com- 
plaining. He sometimes forgets, too, that his 
grocery bill is increased by the large number 
of nonfood items—such as drugs, cosmetics, 
records, cutlery—-he can purchase in today’s 
supermarket. 

The farmer’s unique problem is that his 
costs are rising, as they are for every Dusi- 
nessman—but he cannot pass on these in- 
creased costs to the consumer, as other busi- 
nessmen can. The prices of fertilizer, seed, 
tractors, machinery repair, fencing, etc., keep 
going up. But the farmer can rarely increase 
the prices he gets for his own products. 

He cannot control his prices, because he 
cannot control his supply. When his crop is 
ripe, he must sell tt; he cannot hold it back 
until some other time when the going market 
rate may be higher. 

He is selling his harvest of wheat, or straw- 
berries, or tomatoes, the same time all his 
neighbors are selling their harvests, too. 
The market is glutted, prices go down, but 
the farmer must sell anyway. 

The more abundant the harvest, the bigger 
the supply, the lesser the demand, and the 
lower the prices. 

Thanks to the technology and research 
which has replaced the horse with the trac- 
tor and the hoe with the combine, and 
taught the farmer to control drought 
through irrigation and insects through 
sprays, crop production has increased steadily 
for the past years. Production is 56 percent 
higher per acre now than it was in 1919-21. 

Output per breeding animal is 81 percent 
greater than in 1919-21. 

Productivity of the American farmer is 
growing more than twice as fast as the pro- 
ductivity of workers in industry. 

Yet the net income for 1 hour of farm- 
work, including income from capital assets, 
was $1.29 in 1959. One hour’s work in a 
factory, however, averaged $2.22. , 

And the hourly wages of food marketing 
employees, who handle the farmers’ products, 
averaged $2.10. 


Thus the farmers’ very efficiency has 


created its own problems, Seeking his own 
solution, the farmer has steadily increased 
the size of his farny during the past 20 years, 
as he found he could handle larger acreages. 
Machinery and fertilizer and the new hy- 
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brids are expensive, and the farmer whose 
land is too small to keep his costly machinery 
busy or to use up wholesale purchases can- 
not meet his production costs. 

Thus, small farmers have steadily been 
forced to leave their homes, sell out to more 
prosperous neighbors, and make the sad trek 
to the city. Since 1950,.about 5 million per- 
sons left their farms, leaving a present farm 
population of around 20 million. 

Ten years ago, there were 4,700,000 farms; 
now there are only about 4,100,000. 

True, some people, young folks usuaily, 
want to leave the old ways and share the 
opportunities of city life. But what about 
the small farmer who wants to stay on his 
land, into which he has poured his sweat and 
tears and toil for many years? 

The farm problem, then, boils down to 
four questions which the Nation has been 
trying, unsuccessfully, to solve for 30 years: 

1. How can we assure all farmers of a 
decent income, comparable to their city 
brothers’? 

2. What should we do with our huge sur- 
pluses, costing taxpayers billions every year? 
How can we best distribute them to the 
needy? 

3. How can we help the small farmer, but 
at the same: time slash drastically the cost 
of our whole farm aid program, now at an 
all-time high? 

4. How can we do these three things with- 
out complete Government control over the 
farmer? 

Those bumper crops down on the farm 
and the steady drop in farm income have pro- 
duced a bushel basket full of trouble which 
the Government has been trying to solve— 
with little luck—for the past 30 years. 

The Nation is storing a record $9 billion 
worth of surpluses under the price support 
program. And it costs the taxpayers about 
$1.5 million a day to store these surpluses, 
of which we already have enough to last 24% 
years if all production were suspended. 

Politicians, aware that the big block 
votes from Farm Belt States could turn an 
election tide, have been scratching their 
heads and wondering what to do about the 
farm problem for years. 

In the past 5 years, the problem has be- 
come acute. During World War, II and the 
Korean conflict, farmers were prosperous and 
surpluses reasonable because soldiers and 
warring allies abroad ate up the stepped-up 
production made possible by technological 
advances. In peacetime, however, this mar- 
ket disappeared, although production con- 
tinued to increase. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
paying some farmers various combinations 
of price supports since the depression of the 
1930’s. This means the Government guar- 
antees the farmer a fair profit, based on a 
formula. If the going market price doesn’t 
reach that level, the Government buys his 
crop for the guaranteed price and stores the 
surplus. .Law provides, however, for price 
supports on only 21 crops—the big ones, like 
corn and wheat—out of 250 commonly grown _ 
commodities. 

Right now the Government is paying pri- 
vate’warehouse and elevator owners to store 
5 million bales of cotton, a billion bushels 
of corn, 800 million bushels of rice, 188 mil- 
lion pounds of peanuts, and over 1 billion 
bushels of wheat. 

The size of these price supports, how flex- 
ible they should be, and which crops they 
should cover is cause for a yearly political 
storm, out of which both Democrats and Re- 
publicans try to make hay. 

The battle over price support systems is 
by no means the only controversial point 
in the Government’s efforts to help the 
farmer. The conservation reserve program, 
or soil bank, is also a victim of political 
crossfire. The Department of Agriculture is 
now paying farmers about $342 million a 
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year to take a certain percent of their land 
out of production. This system of Govern- 
ment land rental is reducing production 
by about 6 percent. 

This year, neither the Democrats nor the 
Republicans have come up with a dramatic 
new program to aid the farmer. Basically, 
their major difference on farm policy is that 
Democrats favor higher price supports and 
more Government controls than do the Re- 
publicans. 

Both Senator KENNEDY and Vice President 
Nixow have vowed to expand versions of three 
aspects of farm help already urged by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. These are rural 
development (expanding vocational training 
and employment services and creating new 
job opportunities in rural areas); “food for 
peace” (stepping up shipments of surpluses 
to underdeveloped countries); and research 
to find new uses and new markets for farm 
products. 

Fifty-six percent of our farmers are still 
classified as “small” despite the increasing 
trend toward bigger and bigger farms. 
These are the families who live on $2,500 a 
year, and who are the biggest “farm prob- 
lem.” 

The Government does not subsidize their 
crops, which are usually smali-volume spe- 
cialties, such as strawberries, tomatoes, or 
truck gardens. But just as the small neigh- 
borhood grocery has nearly disappeared be- 
cause it cannot compete with the huge, effi- 
cient supermarket, these small farms are dis- 
appearing because they are no longer eco- 
nomically feasible. 

In cold logic, the answer to their problem 
seems to be simply sell out and move off the 
land. 

But we are talking about human beings, 
used to one way of life. They are not trained 
for city jobs and often they do not like the 
crowded conditions and the rush of a city. 

This is where rural development could 
help. The Department of Agriculture 5 
years ago launched ae program of encourag- 
ing industry to locate plants in rural areas, 
where farmers can drive to work and also 
till their own land. As yet, efforts along 
these lines have been limited, however. 

The per capita income of farmers from all 
sources averaged $1,043 in 1958, as compared 
with a per capita income of $2,073 for off- 
farm workers. An industry job close to home 
could preserve ou- Nation’s small farms and 
supplement the farmer’s income. 

The farmer wants help to bring his income 
nearer the rest o! the Nation; but he does 
not want Government handouts. Nor does 
the Government want to spend any more 
money than it has to. 

So what is to be done? No one seems to 
know. : 

Even the farmers themselves cannot agree. 
The three major organizations—the. Farmers 
Union, the Farm Bureau, and the National 
Grange—have three different solutions. And 
the wide diversity of crops, and their often 
conflicting needs, sometimes leads the farm 
States to work against each other. 

For example, Delaware’s major commodity 


‘is chickens. Naturally, the chicken farm- 


ers of Delaware want cheap feed. 

Out in Iowa, however, the major crop is 
feed corn. So Iowa farmers are all for any- 
thing which will raise the price of feed. 

The Government, through the years, has 
tried various combinations of price supports 
and land retirement and other devices. None 
has been a complete success. 

But should a Federal price-support pro- 
gram that costs billions of dollars a year be 
dumped if it isn’t doing the job? 

That's the problem our Nation faces. 
And it is not just a farmers’ problem—it is 
everybody's problem. 

In the presidential campaign, there will 
be much talk about it, as there has been 
already. 

Meanwhile, the farmers wait. 
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Day-by-Day Diplomacy in Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON... Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Cleveland have a justifiable pride 
in the Cleveland international program, 
which annually brings foreign youth 
leaders to this country for 4 months of 
study and participation in American life. 
This unique program is directed by 
Mr. Henry Ollendorff, and is made pos- 
sible by the cooperative efforts of the 
Department of State, participating for- 
eign governments, Cleveland citizens, 
and civic organizations. Each year hun- 
dreds of Cleveland homes are opened to 
the nearly 70 youthful visitors from 
abroad, and every effort is exerted to 
make them feel very welcome during 
their stay in this country. In this way, 
primary emphasis is placed upon per- 
son-to-person diplomacy, and friend- 
ships are formed which make a genuine 
contribution to international peace and 
understanding. 

The Cleveland international program 
is now in its fifth year and increasingly 
cited as a model in the field of cultural 
diplomacy. Truly, every citizen and 
group who participates in its activities 
is to be commended for their role in 
international diplomacy. 

The July issue of the Junior League 
magazine carried an article entitled 
“Day-by-Day Diplomacy in Cleveland,” 
which describes the contribution of the 
Junior League to the international pro- 
gram. - Believing this description of the 
program will be of wide interest, I include 
it together with my remarks: 

Day-By-Day DIPLOMACY IN CLEVELAND 

“The citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, have just 
completed another unique contribution to- 
ward good will among nations * * * they 
believe the most effective diplomacy between 
nations must be carried on by the people 
themselves. Thus, they sponsored the ever- 
growing international youth leaders ex- 
change program.’’—Representative FRANCES 
P. BotTon in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD .of 
August 30, 1957. 

This “evergrowing program,” which brings 
youth leaders to the United States for a 
4-month period, has since 1958 been actively 
supported by the Junior League of Cleve- 
land. 

The league’s assistance includes a $2,500 
per year contribution to the educational 
phase of the program and several types of 
volunteer participation. Last year 45 league 
members assumed various responsibilities. 
Of this number, 6 served in an administra- 
tive capacity and 22 league families wel- 
comed foreign guests into their homes for a 
2-week period. Other members served as 
volunteef drivers and as hostesses at a wel- 
coming reception. 

In 1959, 71 leaders and social workers from 
17 countries participated in this exchange. 
Highlights of their activities were 6 weeks 
of family life in three different private homes 
representing varying social, economic, reli- 
gious and racial backgrounds; study at West- 
ern Reserve University; and a 10-week sum- 
mer work placement in camps, settlement 
houses, or social agencies in either Cleveland 
or one of several other large cities. 
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Margaret Foster, one of the league host- 
esses, commented on the personal values 
involved, as follows: “Our Norwegian visi- 
tor was charming, adaptable, and gracious. 
It was a pleasure to have her in our home 
as well as being a wonderfully educational 
experience. Perhaps the desire to create a 
good impression of an American home was 
reflected in the experience of going 2 weeks 
without a crisis—a major accomplishment 
with three children.” 

The many glowing comments from the 
visitors reveal that the experience was of deep 
and enduring value to them. An Austrian 
social worker put it this way: “After living 
16 weeks in Cleveland, I see the. United 
States in another way; America now has a 
face for me, and I must say I like this face.” 
And a Finnish high school teacher made this 
evaluation: “We are sure that, as the years 
go by, our sense of the past will have one 
dividing point: before or after I was in 
America.” 





Five Farm Vetoes—Facts and Fancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most ridiculous statements being 
made by Democrat orators is that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s use of the veto has 
precluded any effective agricultural leg- 
islation. These orators point to five farm 
vetoes, wring their hands and thus apol- 
ogize for their own failures, rather than 
face the unpleasant music that their 
own Democratic leadership in the Con- 
gress, not President Eisenhower, has re- 
peatedly vetoed the American farmer. 

I would like to go over with you the 
five Eisenhower farm vetoes and the 
numerous Democrat Congress farm 
vetoes, just to keep them in proper per- 
spective. ‘ 

There were three farm bills vetoed in 
the 86th Congress. The first was S. 1901, 
the tobacco bill of 1959; the second was 
S. 1968, the Wheat Act of 1959; and the 
third was S. 144, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration bill. 

The tobacco bill was simply a proposi- 
tion whereby its sponsors wanted to have 
their cake and eat it too. The issue at 
stake was the method of computing the 
tobacco parity formula. Rather than 
forthrightly admitting that price sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity, for tobacco 
was losing our export markets and was 
threatening further cuts in acreage for 
U.S. tobacco farmers, the proponents in- 
sisted upon changing the parity formula. 
It would of course have been much more 
simple and straightforward to lower the 
level of support to whatever figure was 
necessary to recapture the foreign 
markets. The bill which was sent to the 
President put tobacco under the so-called 
vid parity formula, making that com- 
modity the only one of some 170 which 
would be so calculated. 

The President pointed out in his veto 
message that the American tobacco 
farmer could very easily be misled into 
believing he would receive 90 percent of 
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parity as computed for all other com- 
modities. 

The defects of this bill, however, were 
not fatal because 1 year later, Con- 
gress passed and the President approved 
Public Law 86-389, a tobacco price sup- 
port measure which accomplished the 
purposes of the vetoed bill without re- 
turning tobacco to the “old parity” 
formula. 

S. 1968, the vetoed wheat bill of 1959, 
was vetoed because it raised price sup- 
ports without providing for effective 
production controls, The Department 
of Agriculture estimated that it would 
cost an additional $110 million per year 
if enacted. In addition, it contained a 
number of obvious loopholes which 
would have severely aggravated the al- 
ready serious feed grain problem. It is 
interesting to note that those who do a 
great deal of crying about this veto fail 
to point out that the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to accent the report 
of the House-Senate conterence com- 
mittee on this bill. However, knowing 
full well that the President would not 
approve the House bill, the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate sent it to him, 
rather than work on a realistic com- 
promise. A year later the Senate did 
pass another wheat bill, but the House 
refused to consider it with the result 
that our wheat problem continues to 
grow. The President again appealed for 
action with no results on the part of 
Congress. 

The third bill vetoed in the 86th Con- 
gress was S. 144, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration reorganization bill. 
It had nothing to do with interest rates 
or with the basic operation of this pro- 
gram which has flourished in this ad- 
ministration. It was merely legislative 
shadowboxing and political muscle- 
flexing by the newly organized Demo- 
cratic Congress. It was a sacrifice of 
sound administrative procedure on the 
altar of political expediency. 

In the 85th Congress the President 
vetoed Senate Joint Resolution 162, the 
so-called “freeze” resolution . This legis- 
lation was basically a cotton and rice 
bill designed to prevent then-scheduled 
acreage cuts from going into effect on 
these crops. Other commodities were 
included only at the sufferance of the 
South. After the veto of this bill, the 
House Agriculture Committee produced 
the hodgepodge omnibus bill of 1958 
which the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress refused to even consider by de- 
feating the rule on the bill. Finally in 
1958 the Congress passed S. 4071, the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, which was 
signed into law by the President as Pub- 
lic Law 85-835. This bill provided a new 
cotton program, revised rice program, 
the present corn program under which 
farmers rejected all controls on corn, a 
3-year extension of the Wool Act, an 
extension of the veterans and armed 
services milk program, and a number of 
minor amendments to the basic farm 
laws. 

Going back to the 84th Congress, the 
President vetoed H.R. 12, a bill which 
contained a number of sound provisions, 
but contained an unworkable two-price 
plan for wheat which would have dumped 
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many millions of bushels of wheat into 
subsidized competition with the feed 
gfain producers of the Corn Belt. The 
veto, however, did not end farm legisla- 
tion in the 84th Congress because it was 
shortly followed by the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 signed into law by the President 
as Public Law 84-540. This act included 
the soil bank program, major amend- 
ments to the cotton program, barter 
amendments, the establishment of an 
Agricultural Research Commission to 
study industrial uses, additional dona- 
tion and disposal authority, provisions 
dealing with Federal irrigation, drainage, 
and flood control_projects, a number of 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, the authorization for 
a study of rice certificate program, in- 
creased assistance to States for tree 
planting and reforestation, and a num- 
ber of minor amendments to basic farm 
laws. 

The noise about these five farm vetoes 
is fundamentally an apology on the part 
of congressional Democrats for their fail- 
ure to come to grips with the serious 
problems facing American agriculture. 
Certainly President Eisenhower has ve- 
toed five farm bills, but he has never 
vetoed the American farmer as this 
Democratic-controlled 86th Congress has 
done. 

One of our most valuable and effec- 
tive farm programs, the conservation re- 
serve, was allowed to expire. No new 
contracts will be authorized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture because the 
Democrat-controlled Congress has failed 
to act. 

No action has been taken on a num- 
ber of land retirement, soil conservation, 
and payment-in-kind proposals that have 
been introduced by Republican Members 
of the House. 

This Democrat Congress has vetoed 
more effective research on agricultural 
commodities by failing to act on the Sen- 
ate and House farm research bills. An 
expanded research effort holds a great 
deal of promise for the profitable use of 
our surplus production for some years to 
come. It is tragic that this legislation 
was killed. 

Another Democrat farmer veto in the 
86th Congress was the Farmers Home 
Administration bill which was killed in 
the Senate. This bill was designed to 
more efficiently meet the credit needs of 
farmers using the facilities of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. This bill 
which had the sad misfortune of being 
sponsored by a distinguished Republican 
Senator was never allowed to see the 
light of Senate debate. 

There were three other examples of 
vetoes of its own farm bills by the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress. H.R. 5432, 
which would have raised feed grain price 
supports, and H.R. 8394, which would 
have up a Brannan plan for hog produc- 
ers were both killed by the Committee 
on Rules which stands 8 to 4 in favor 
of the Democrats. 

H.R. 12261, the residual fallout of what 
was originally known as the Poage family 
farm bill was so obnoxious that 100 
House Democrats joined in killing it 
a before the recess for the conven- 
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The record then oo for itself. In 
spite of their almost 2 to 1 majority 
in the Committee on Agriculture and in 
the House and the Senate, the Demo- 
crats have refused to act. In spite of 
their own 1960 platform which promises 
much for the American farmer, congres- 
sional Democrats have declined to act. 
In spite of the fact that President Eisen- 
hower has repeatedly asked for action, 
and in spite of constructive farm bills 
that have been introduced by many 
Members, and in spite of many moans, 
groans, and crocodile tears about the 
farm problem, this Democratic-con- 
trolled 86th Congress has failed to act. 

The outright failure and the down- 
right refusal of this Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress to act constructively is 
an example of the Democrat Party’s fun- 
damental attitude toward agriculture 
during the last 6 years: “There was no 
action, there is no action, there will be 
no action.” 





Parental Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following: 


PARENTAL DELINQUENCY 
(By Earl P. Xander) 


So many times we read articles In the 
newspapers or discuss among ourselves the 
large amount of juvenile delinquency going 
on every day. Have we ever stopped to think 
what may be the cause of such actions? 
Have we ever considered the pcesibility that 
some of their actions may be through our 
own neglect as parents to these children? 

Love is so very important in keeping a 
home together. We too easily criticize chil- 
dren when they make a mistake. Could it 
be that we fail to establish for them a pat- 
tern of behavior which they would un- 
consciously emulate? 

Let us take a look at some of the possi- 
bilities of our children’s action and see if we 
are perhaps sometimes to blame for their 
mistakes: 

What is parental delinquency? 

Parental delinquency is the failure in 
duty, or an omission-.on the part of parents 
in the caring and raising of their children 
at an early stage of their lives. 

There are many children throughout. the 
Nation that lead abnormal lives due to their 
parents’ failure or neglect in helping them 
during their early years. Many parents 
think of themselves first, rather than of 
their children. They prefer going out to 
some favorite tavern, nightclub, bridge 
party, etc., leaving their children unat- 
tended. Others will send their children to 
bed early in the evening in order to enjoy 
themselves, or to have a little quiet in the 
house after a long day’s work. Yet, others* 
will let their children roam about the 
neighborhood until all hours of the night, 
not knowing where they are, or what they 
are doing. They spend their time doing 
something other than sharing it with their 
children. 

It was not meant for us to bear children 
and then neglect them. God, who is our 
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Father, lends us our children after they are 
born to be properly raised, not to be 
neglected. 

Some time ago, on a radio program, it was 
said that in a small community a minister 
was walking down a street one evening and 
spied a young lad standing on the pavement 
smoking a cigarette. The minister ap- 
proached the lad and asked him how old he 
was. The lad answered, “I’m 10 years old.” 
The minister then said, “What would your 
father and mother say if they knew you 
were smoking that cigarette?” The lad re- 
plied, “Huh! they don’t care what I do, be- 
sides they’re never at home anyhow,” and 
walked away still smoking the cigarette. 

This child was certainly being neglected. 
They bore him and were then forgetting 
about him, not caring what he did, think- 
ing only of themselves. - 

Being a parent, we must admit, is a full- 
time job. We must begin to teach the dif- 
ference between right and wrong when our 
children are old enough to understand us 
and continue to do so as they grow. Parents 
should discuss with their children their 
problems and help them in their youthful 
period. Children at an early age are much 
wiser than we think. 

A child knows and realizes when he is 
being loved, or when he is being reglected. 
Yet, parents will continue to neglect their 
children and allow them to do as they please, 
go when and where they wish and say noth- 
ing about it, nor will they try to help them 
when they seem to be heading in the wrong 
direction. . 

Here is another very important reason why 
there is so much juvenile delinquency. Our 
children do not have any place to go, nor 
do they have anything to do during their 
summer vacations or holidays, as well as 
evenings Guring school months. If par- 
ents would get together in each community 
to see that there is some sort of recreation 
or place such as an athletic club there would 
be less juvenile delinquency. Many com- 
munities do not have anything such as 
this. 

As one of our ex-Presidents said, lack of 
a place to go after school is the most im- 
portant cause of juvenile delinquency. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover speaking as chairman of the 
Boys Club of America said that 700,000 gang- 
ster boys were arrested in 1959 because they 
had nothing constructive to do and no place 
to go in their spare time. 

If we parents would take more time and 
interest in our children, we would not have 
nearly as much delinquency as there is now 
all over the country. Parental delinquency 
will often times lead to juvenile delinquency. 

A phrase in the Bible states: “Withhold 
not correction from the child: for if thou 
beatest him with a rod, he shall not die.” 

True, however, this does not mean for us 
to beat the child every time he does some- 
thing wrong. More often instructing our 
child why he should not do Certain things 
and correcting him before he is led on to a 
more serious problem, will help him more 
than by using the rod. If the child continues 
in his misbehavior after the parent tries to 
correct him, then is the time for the use of 
the rod. 

Scholastic education is another very im- 
portant factor in helping our children. Per- 
haps they are not encouraged enough by 
their parents to continue their education; to 
learn a trade or skill. Children should be 
encouraged in getting all the education they 
possibly can during their early years. They 
should be encouraged by their parents not 
to quit school prior to completion of their 
education. 

Very often as a child is growing, he meets 
other children who perhaps have more home 
advantages than he. He yearns to have the 
same things as others, or even more. His par- 
ents may be unable to give him what he 
desires or they simply do not care if their 
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child lacks certain necessities. They some- 
times say to the child when he asks for a 
toy or something other; “Why I never had 
anything like that when I was a child, 80 
you can do without it too.” This child be- 
gins to wonder how he can acquire what he 
desires. His first thought probably is 
money. It may lead to a dishonest way of 
getting money and he then is heading for 
serious trouble. He finds himself doing 
wrongs such as: stealing a few cents here 
and there, and then on to a dollar here and 
a dollar there. Soon his wants become 
greater. He wants more and more and com- 
mits larger crimes. He may begin to bur- 
glarize homes, offices, stores, gasoline sta- 
tions, etc. Every time he steals, he wants 
more than the last time. 

Having things he did not have before, en- 
courages him all the more. He has not been 
caught yet, and continues with his stealing. 
He has no work and thinks this is the easy 
way to get what his parents deny him. To 
him there is no skilled labor or education 
required, only a little teehnique in keeping 
from being detected by the law. All of a 
sudden, as he continues, he is caught. He 
cannot figure out how, but he has slipped 
somewhere along the line and is sent to a 
reformatory or prison. 

Again, there are children who at early 
age consider themselves as adults. They are 
allowed to have automobiles or the use of 
their parents’ automobile when taking their 
girl to a dance or a movie. This may or may 
not be all right, depending on the individual. 
Unfortunately some will take advantage of 
their parents by using the automobile for 
sporting around or heading to isolated areas 
where they may be alone with the girl. They 
forget about everything else, begin petting 
and then on further. Suddenly both are in 
trouble. The girl may become pregnant. 
The girl is in trouble; as her young life is 
ruined, the character of the girl’s parents is 
lost as well as the character of the boy’s 
parents. 

What has happened to these children? In 
being allowed the privileges of an adult with- 
out proper preparation, these children were 
led on to these tragic mistakes. These chil- 
dren cannot be held solely responsible for 
their mistakes. If their parents would have 
helped them solve their problems this might 
not have happened. 

It takes a lot of love. Self-indulgence and 
self-pity are powerful forces tearing apart 
the home. [If there is love, each one in 
the family, the father, mother, gnd children 
alike should be alert to give loving care to 
each other. It takes a lot of patience to 
properly bring up children. The home 
should be a place of understanding between 
parents and children. Only if each one per- 
forms his role with patience, responsibility, 
and loving care will there be happiness. 
Everyone must be held together firmly to 
give all the happiness of a family and «8 
home. Neglect will lead only to unhappi- 
ness and the breaking up of a family. 





Hon. Leo Allen 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
when I first came to Congress in 1939 
Lro ALLEN was quite well seasoned as he 
had already served three terms. AS a 
freshmen Member myself he was most 
helpful to me in his guidance. 
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Now after 28 years of service to his 
people and the country our colleague is 
retiring from the heavy burdens he has 
carried. 

Leo ALLEN is an outstanding Member 
of this House who has always put his 
duty ahead of political expediency. He 
has always held firmly to his convictions 
and fought for his high principles. In 
my 22 years of service I have never 
known a more dedicated Member or a 
man who has been more honest and 
frank in his convictions and faced every 
issue fairly and squarely. 

I am sure every Member of the House 
of Representatives joins me in wishing 
for Leo ALLEN good health and happi- 
ness in the years to come. 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
fall marks the 20th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. On this occa- 
sion I would like to extend my greetings 
to the committee, and its members, and 
to congratulate it on the excellent job 
it has done in the past 20 years. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee is 
composed of approximately 1,400 civic, 
religious, social, and political groups. It 
is a national organization of Americans 
of Ukrainian background, with a mem- 
bership of 24 million persons. The com- 
mittee has a dual purpose: to educate 
and inform the American people regard- 
ing true conditions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and to fight for the right of the 
Ukrainian people to self-determination 
and a democratic, free and independent 
country. As the voice of the 40 million 
Ukrainians enslaved by Russia, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
pledged itself to expose Soviet tyranny in 
all its forms. It has, for example, ex- 
ploded the myth of a unified, homoge- 
neous society in the Soviet Union. It has 
emphasized the fact that the non-Rus- 
sian peoples of the U.S.S.R. far outnum- 
ber the Great Russians. It has brought 
to light the various atrocities committed 
by Russia under the leadership of Nikita 
Khrushchev, from Virnnitsa in the 
Ukraine to bloody Hungary. 

The committee strives to keep all 
Americans constantly aware of the al- 
most hopeless life led by the people under 
Communist rule. It aids the free world 
in our struggle against communism by 
attempting to dispel any illusions we 
might have regarding the Soviet totali- 
tarian form of government. ‘The role 
of the committee and its chairman, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, in formulating and 
organizing Captive Nations Week is in- 
dicative of the effective job that the com- 
mittee is doing in this regard. 
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On this 20th anniversary I can only 
wish the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
a speedy and successful end to their en- 
deavors. The people of America and all 
the free world join me, I am sure, in the 
hope that the world will soon see an end 
to tyranny and slavery in all forms, and 
that the satellite nations will be able to 
join the free community of states as 
equals. 





Former Chairman Murdock Comments on 
the Master’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the court- 
appointed master, Judge Simon Rifkind, 
of New York City, will shortly file his 
report with the Supreme Court, and 
there is every anticipation that within 
the next 18 months the Court will enter 
its decision in the protracted litigation 
between Arizona and California over 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

The history of this dispute, and the 
ensuing litigation, is of current interest 
to the Members of Congress as in all 
likelihood, once title to the water has 
been finally adjudicated, additional 
projects will be presented to the Con- 
gress to put these waters to beneficial 
use. 

No man within, or without, the Con- 
gress knows more of the intimate de- 
tails of this dispute than my good friend, 
John R. Murdock, the former chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


In order to enlighten our colleagues as 
to the implications of the master’s re- 
port I recently propounded a series of 
questions to Chairman Murdock, and 
these questions and his answers are re- 
produced below: 

Question. John, you have been a student 
of the relations between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia for years, especially about the Colo- 
rado River. Will you answer for me for the 


record some questions about the case, Ari-- 


zona v. California on which you have been 
reading recently or about which you know 
personally? 

Chairman Murpock. Certainly I will be 
glad to answer any of your questions with- 
in my knowledge of existing facts or of his- 
torical happenings. When you say the case, 
Arizona v. California, to what particular case 
do you refer? Or to what class of cases which 
may be not inappropriately labeled? As a 
lawyer you probably mean, Arizona v. Califor- 
nia, a case now in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but I, a nonlawyer, may have 
in mind—without too great a stretch of 
language—one of the many historical cases 
Arizona v. California, in the Congress of the 
United States. In fact I can answer ques- 
tions about legislative cases better than court 
cases involving us. 

# Question. Well, lets not quibble over 
terms. To me a “case” usually means a law 
suit in a court. Since our contest with Cali- 
fornia is a quarrel between States, in this 
instances over dividing the waters of the 
Colorado River, the case I want to know 
about is in the Supreme Court. However, 
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if you want to call the hearings and proceed- 
ings on a bill in Congress, a case in Congress, 
I will not quarrel with you. I suppose you 
have been involved in many such cases. 

Chairman Murpock. Yes, many cases in 
Congress—meaning bills, but not as many 
as has Car. Haypen, for he has been in these 
legislative battles with California in the 
twenties, the thirties, the forties and the 
fifties. I have participated in “legislative 
cases”—meaning bills in Congress—with 
Arizona opposing California in most of them 
about water—for the 16 years that I was 
a Member of the House of Representatives. 

Question. John, you have been lecturing 
on the history of the Colorado River.- Have 
all, or most, of these legislative cases been 
concerned with the Colorado River? And 
has Arizona won many of these so called 
cases in Congress? 

CHAIRMAN Mourpock. Stewart, you are a 
native of Arizona and a lawyer, but even 
you may be surprised at how terribly com- 
plex the Colorado River problems are. One 
doesn’t have to look at a map to see that 
the Colorado River separates Arizona and 
California in more than one sense. You 
might also be surprised how many legisla- 
tive battles Arizona has won, but, of course, 
California in Congress has won most of 
them. 

Question. I did want to question you about 
both kinds of battles with California, the 
legislative contests and the judicial contests, 
but before leaving this point I would like 
to know how you came to use the term case 
in Congress. : 

Chairman Murpock. I got that idea first 
from Mr. Charles Carson, one of Arizona’s 
best lawyers. In discussing the procedure 
before my committee on a bitterly contested 
water bill, he said: “Those lawyers—the op- 
position—seem to want to try this matter 
like a case in court.” I had noticed that 
the California forces seemed to use more 
lawyers than engineers and experts'and were 
always harping on the law of the river which 
they interpreted to prove their way. 

Question. Will you name one instance 
where Arizona won her case in Congress and 
then will you comment on and explain that 
phrase: The law of the river? 

Chairman Murpock. My best example: 
Arizona won her case in Congress after a 
bitter fight through 1946 and 1947 to reau- 
thorize the Gila project which gave us the 
important Wellton-Roll, Mohawk Valley de- 
velopment the ultimate importance of which 
cannot even yet be adequately measured, 


THE LAW OF THE RIVER 


As for the law of the river—I have studied 
it for many years, even before I came to 
Congress and I do not yet know exactly what 
it is until the Supreme Court has finally 
spoken. I am not a lawyer but I have heard 
good lawyers. I think we might study this 
law of the Colorado River as used before my 
committees during the period of controversy 
from 1945 to 1953 under four heads: 

(1) What was the Arizona conception of 
the law of the river during this controversy? 
(Let us refer to it as “the law” for brevity.) 

(2) What was California’s conception, or 
view, of the law at this same time? (3) What 
would Arizona’s conception, or view, of the 
law—if finally affirmed by judicial action of 
the High Court—allott to Arizona in water 
out of the Colorado River system? (4) What 
would California’s conception, or view of the 
law—if fixed by judicial determination— 
probably allot in water to California out of 
the Colorado River system? California’s de- 
termination and political power made it in- 
evitable that the U.S. Supreme Court must 
eventually enter this controversy because 
California had stressed the law as they viewed 
it as final, I was well aware of this at all 
times, but was concerned chiefly about how 
and when the Supreme Court could best be 
brought into the controversy in a constitu- 
tional way. 
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At my committee hearing of April 18, 1951, 
I told the committee that I was not op- 


posed to having an early Supreme Court 


decision on it; in fact, I was extremely 
anxious for final Court decree, but was ear- 
nestly opposed to the California suit resolu- 
tion, which one of the three California 
members had just raised again at that meet- 
ing. I was extremely anxious for the highest 
court to tell Arizona and to tell California 
how much water each should have under the 
law of the river. However, good lawyers had 
told me that the Supreme Court does not 
render advisory opinions in disputes between 
States and, therefore, the Court probably 
would not do what I was so anxious to have 
done. I told the committee that the 4-year- 
old suit resolution, which was brought up 
again that day, would only lead us into a 
blind alley and get us nowhere, but only 
cause interminable delay. All of this is in 
the printed recore of the hearing of April 
18, 1951, and may be read by anyone inter- 
ested. The three California members, it 
seemed to me, were trying to force Arizona 
to sue California, and in that way get the 
case into court on better terms for them, 
if at all. 

I did not want Arizona to have to sue 
California, nor ask for an injunction against 
her for the water California was then taking 
and for some time previously, had been tak- 
ing, through her huge existing facilities. 
Instead, I wanted Congress to pass a sensi- 
ble authorization bill, which my central 
Arizona bill (H.R. 1500, 82d Cong.), could 
have been made into and was being made 
into—exactly as Congress had passed a simi- 
lar authorization bill for California in 1928, 
and then both States could get into the 
Supreme Court constitutionally without 
one having to sue the other. Thus the High 
Court would interpret the law with a logical 
new element added. 

When Arizona finally had to sue Cali- 
fornia—as they maneuvered it—it made a 
harder case for Arizona, bearing the burden 
of proof. But with 3 Californians on that 
committee against 1 from Arizona, 30 Cali- 
fornia Members in the House of Representa- 
tives against 2 from Arizona, they had the 
power to block my proposal, although their 
counterproposal—the suit resolution, which 
had been sponsored by all of their Members 
in both the 80th and also the 81st Congress 
was never put over. That California’s suit 
resolution had been heard by two Judiciary 
subcommittees in the 80th and again in 8ist 
Congress through 4 years, and yet no favor- 
able action was taken on it by all those 
lawyers who, as you know, are always the 
pick of the lawyer Members of Congress. 
Thus the case at law went to the Supreme 
Court in 1952 under terms disadvantageous 
to Arizona. There it is today—to this day 
after years of expensive litigation, although 
they said then it would take only a few 
weeks. 


ARIZONA’S VIEW OF THE LAW BEFORE PRESENT 
COURT TRIAL 


Question. Will you refresh my mind as to 
Arizona’s view of the law of the river during 
the years you suffered with it? 

Chairman Murpock. I have suffered with 
it for 46 years, or ever since I went to Arizona 
in 1914. But let us think only of the 8 years 
from 1945 to 1952, both inclusive. Because 
several changes were made and added thereto 
after I came to Congress, I'll pinpoint the 
time let us say, the spring of 1950. You see 
I am confining my answers right now to the 
hearings I have had in the House during the 
8 years following 1945 when this case was 
tried in Congress before numerous commit- 
tees, both of House and Senate, although 
Arizona tried three times before 1952 to get 
into court. 

Question. What did. Arizona think and 
contend by 1950 made up the law of the 
river? I’m not asking this for my informa- 
tion, but for the record. 
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Chairman Murpock. Our view included: 
(1) The seven-State treaty of 1922, known 
as the Colorado River compact, the basic in- 
strument of law; (2) the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act of 1928-29; (3) the California 
Statute (Covenant) of Limitation of 1929; 
(4) numerous contracts for water out of 
Lake Mead with the Secretary of Interior, 
authorized by the Boulder Canyon Act, in- 
cluding Arizona’s contract; (5) Arizona’s 
Statute of 1944 ratifying the Colorado River 
compact of 1922 and authorizing an Arizona 
contract-for water out of Lake Mead; (6) 
Nevada contracts for water out of Lake Mead; 
(7) the Mexican Water Treaty of .1944~45; 
and (8) Gila Project Reauthorization Act of 
1947. Of course, there were other items, but 
the above were the main ones all instru- 
ments in print available for reading by any- 
one who can read. Then, we must remem- 
ber, there was the general water law of the 
West, as old as white settlement out there, 
the law of prior appropriation and beneficial 
use. 

CALIFORNIA’S VIEW? 

Question. You have named the chief ele- 
ments of the law of the river in Arizona’s 
view, now how was it in California’s view? 
Would it contain the same elements then as 
they saw it? 

Chairman Murpocx. Not exactly the same 
elements—for as early as 1946 we and they 
differed not only in the reading of these re- 
lated documents and instruments, but also 
as to which of the instruments to include 
as valid. California talked about the Colo- 
rado compact—not so much the seven-States 
compact, signed by all the seven States in 
1922, but that compact modified into a six- 
States compact in 1929. They regarded the 
California statute of 1929, the irrevocable 
covenant, to be binding only with the six- 
States compact, excluding Arizona. They 
seemed to regard the numerous contracts of 
the California water agencies, signed in the 
early thirties, as having higher standing and 
firmer commitment than any later ones. 
They took a dim view of Arizona’s statute of 
1944 ratifying the compact of 1922 and they 
doubted the legality of Arizona’s contract 
for water out of Lake Mead. Anyway, con- 
tracts signed by Secretary Ickes were not 
regarded by them as on a par with those 
earlier signed by Secretary Wilbur. And 
finally, California had fought the terms of 
the treaty with Mexico and after it passed, 
thought of ways to let Arizona suffer the 
consequences of that water burden, or so it 
seems to me in memory and as the legislative 
record shows. 

Question. Now that you have indicated 
what Arizona considered to be the law of 
the river, and also what California indicated 
to be the law of the river, during the last 
years you were in Congress, what did each 
of these views spell out in water for each 
lower basin State if the Supreme Court 
should validate either of them? 


HOW MUCH WATER FOR ARIZONA? 


Chairman Morpock. Well, Arizona au- 
thorities, while I was chairman of the com- 
mittee having to do with these disputed 
waters, considered the law to furnish her— 
assuming there was enough water in the 
river to do it—a gross of 2.8 million acre-feet 
out of Lake Mead annually, and in addition 
to that, all of the water of the Gila River 
system in Arizona and without diminution. 
And in further addition most Arizona au- 
thorities counted on 1 million acre-feet more 
out of the main stream annually in per- 
petuity, and also half of any surplus which 
was to be divided after 1963. Besides the 
above, some Arizona lawyers figured out that 
the law would give Arizona an extra million 
acre-feet of lower basin water. But disre- 
garding this very last addition, as doubtful, 
Wwe can add these sure items to total at least 
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3.8 million acre-feet annually of -main- 
stream water plus the Gila River water. 


WATER YIELDED BY CALIFORNIA’S INTERPRETATION 


Question. And what did California au- 
thorities figure Arizona to have coming to 
her about 1950 by their view of. the law? 
What did they think California had under 
the law? 

Chairman Murpock. In 1947 one of their 
keenest lawyers implied that Arizona didn’t 
have another gallon due her under the law 
as they read it. Furthermore that California 
had firm contracts for 5,326,000 acre-feet in 
perpetuity, plus half the surplus. She al- 
ready had ample engineering facilities built 
by Uncle Sam, built on their orders to take 
practically all the flow of the river in the 
lower basin. 

With such drastic conflicting claims of the 
two States to water to be divided in the 
lower basin, it certainly became necessary, 
after the committee action that day in April 
1951 (April 18, 1951), for Arizona to sue in 
the Supreme Court—not as I thought it 
ought to be done to get into Court, but as 
they forced it to be done to the great dis- 
advantage of Arizona because she had to 
sue and prove California wrong in action 
as well as thought. 

Question. All that you have said brings 
much more to my mind of that long struggle 
in Congress of Arizona and California over 
the waters of the Colorado River. But you 
say Arizona was forced to sue California in 
1952. Can you say what has happened since 
in this court trial? 

Chairman Murpocx. This trial cannot be 
said to be ended yet, as of this date, although 
the end of the suit seems to be near. The 
Supreme Court appointed a special master 
at once and he held hearings for about 2 
years till his death. The present special 
master continued with the hearing of volu- 
minous testimony for several years, mostly 
in San Francisco, and has finished his draft 
report this spring. His 400-page report con- 
tains a close analysis of the law of the river 
pertinent to this lawsuit—Arizona v. Cali- 
jornia—and also his rulings on 27,000 pages 
of testimony as well as the contentions of 
lawyers. To sum up this report to the Su- 
preme Court the special master drafted a 
proposed decree which could be approved 
by the Supreme Court and become final. I 
will be very happy if it is approved as is and 
made final. This proposed decree was given 
to the press early last May and printed. It 
was hailed as a victory for Arizona, and I 
think it is. Of course, Stewart, I borrowed 
your copy while you were home and I have 
read it carefully, noting the points on which 
Arizona was held right or wrong according 
to the master’s interpretation of the law and 
also the points on which California was held 
right or wrong, in their view of the law. 
This suit was narrowed down to the ques- 
tion: How shall the waters of the lower 
basin be divided among the three States un- 
der existing law? 

Question. Did the master sustain Arizona 
on all points? Or did he overrule most of 
them? 

Chairman Murpock. He overruled some of 
them but sustained some very important 
ones. For instance, this decree confirms 
Arizona’s legal rights to 2.8 million acre- 
feet annually out of Lake Mead, as I read it. 
The surplus may be divided after 1963 but 
cannot be the basis of legal rights of appro- 
priations before 1963. I believe this proposed 
decree allots Arizona her legal rights to a 
gross of 2.8 million acre-feet out of Lake 
Mead, plus 1 million acre-feet of mainstream 
water, and all the Gila River waters within 
the State. If I have been able to read the 
master’s report aright, I believe it deals 
justly with Arizona according to the intent 
of the lawmakers and without injury to 
California. 
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Statement of Vice President George J. 
Burger of National Federation of In- 
dependent Business Before Democratic 
Platform Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, small 
businesses in the United States are an 
integral and important segment of the 
American competitive economic system. 
If our free enterprise system is to con- 
tinue strong, this country must have 
healthy small business firms contribut- 
ing to the greatness of the American 
economy. 

I am sure that all of the Members of 
the House receive in their mail from 
small businessmen in their congressional 
districts the ballots sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. Through this media the small 
businessmen of the country have been 
expressing their views on legislation 
needed to strengthen their position in 
the American economic system. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important to note 
that the recommendations made by the 
National. Federation of Independent 
Business to the Democratic platform 
committee in Los Angeles early in July 
were based directly on the personal, 
signed opinions of federation members, 
taken by the organization in national 
polls. The statement of Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the federation, 
was, in effect, the voice of small business 
itself, 

It is most gratifying to read in Mr. 
Burger’s statement that the members 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business appreciate the actions taken 
by Congress in carrying out 12 of 18 
major action pledges made by the po- 
litical parties at the 1956 conventions. 
I am sure that my colleagues join with 
me in expressing appreciation to federa- 
tion members who constantly keep us in- 
formed of their views on legislation be- 
fore Congress by mailing in their federa- 
tion ballots. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend.my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include here- 
with Mr. Burger’s statement before the 
Democratic platform committee: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 
We are an organization of small, independent 
business and professional people from all 
vocations of American enterprise. We have 
the largest directly supporting membership 
of any business organization in the Nation, 
with chapters in almost all of the Nation’s 
437 congressional districts. We are the only 
organization that makes it possible for busi- 
ness-professional people to take an active 
interest in Government affairs by means of 
personal ballots voted in national polls, with 
signed opinions sent directly to the desks of 
lawmakers at both Washington and in the 
States. The attached ConGressIonaL REecorp 
excerpt is one of the many indications of the 
tremendous value Congressmen place on the 
federation program. 
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‘We have a single aim: “That our Nation 
remain the land of opportunity by giving 
small business fair consideration.” Very 
definitely this eliminates any selfish plead- 
ing—for it goes right to the taproots of our 
freedoms: the personal dignity of each of 
our citizens, which is based in great part on 
the basic individual human right, rooted in 
the natural law, and reflected in our Con- 
stitution, to acquire, hold, and use private 
property consistent (be it noted) with dis- 
regard for the rights of others. In a real 
sense, this right to private property implies 
a right to independent enterprise opportu- 
nity. Without the latter, the former is 
meaningless. Thus, our aim is not limited, 
but very directly touches on the welfare of 
all our people, on the basic freedoms and 
strength of this Nation under God. 

By fair consideration, our members mean 
they want only honest enforcement of the 
rules of business fair play, equitable tax 
treatment, minimum Government interfer- 
ence and competition, equal consideration 
with all other segments of our Nation in 
policymaking. They seek neither special 
privilege nor handouts. They are independ- 
ent enterprises, and want only to stand on 
their own two feet. 

We are here for one purpose only: To 
urge you to commit your party to a strong 
independent business program that will 
further add to the fine progress registered 
over past years. Small businessmen are far 
from out of the woods. But they have 
taken heart from the fact that the parties 
have honored 12 of the 18 major action 
pledges made during the 1956 presidential 
conventions. Our members deeply appreci- 
ate this, and hope only that you will frame 
a constructive 1956 platform that will pro- 
vide a springboard for further securing in- 
dependent business opportunities in the 
years ahead. 

Before going further, let us make this 
clear: the recommendations we are about to 
make on behalf of our members are based 
directly on the personal, signed opinions in 
our national polls; in short, we speak the 
voice of small business itself. 

Mr. Chairman, as each member of the com- 
mittee has been furnished with a copy of 
our complete statement covering in detail 
all recommendations in behalf of small busi- 
ness it is my intention at this time to sum- 
marize the various recommendations as set 
forth in our complete statement. 


ANTITRUST 


Our members urge continuation of the 
trend toward stronger antitrust enforcement 
which has marked the past few years, be- 
cause this is basic to independent business 
opportunities. Let an independent enjoy 
ideal conditions in taxes, labor relations, etc.; 
yet without first having fairness in competi- 
tion he is doomed to failure. Our recom- 
mendations on this subject are: 


1, Extending tenure of office for Assistant 
Attorney General in Charge of Antitrust. 
- 2. Equal pricing—compel manufacturers 
Owning and operating retail stores to grant 
independents same buying price as they do 
their factory retail outlets. 

8. Stiffer penalties for antitrust violations. 

GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


Experience has proven to our members that 
progress in sound small business programs is 
proportionate to study and attention in this 
field, and it is for this reason that we rec- 
ommend: 

1. Full standing committee status, with 
legislative authority for both the House 
and Senate Small Business Committees. 

2. Control of SBA to rest with Adminis. 
trator. 


3. Cabinet Secretary for small business. 
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TAXATION 


Needless to say, our members are very 
Pleased with the $260 million first-step 
Small Business Tax Adjustments Act and 
with the recent action by Congress to grant 
the self-employed the same private retire- 
ment benefits as have been enjoyed by 
corporation executives and employees, 
which have flowed from the 1956 platforms. 
They hold a good start has been made, but 
much remains to be done, such as: 

1. Reduce direct income tax load on 
smaller corporations by providing tax de- 
ductions for improvements in small business 
and same fast tax chargeoffs on purchases 
of used equipment as are allowed on new 
equipment. 

2. Taxation of cooperatives the same as all 
other businesses, 

3. Elimination of Government competition 
with independent business thus enlarging 
area of tax-generating private business. 

4. Reduction in subsidies by Government 
to big business and big farm and in foreign 
aid expenditures. 

LABOR-SOCIAL WELFARE 

Our members, many of whom have risen 
from the ranks of labor and still proudly 
carry union cards, have enthusiasically 
greeted action by the 86th Congress which 
provides greater fairness in dealings be- 
tween businessmen and labor unions. They 
urge that you and your party commit them- 
selves to further progress along these lines, 
and recommend: 

1. Restrict bargaining to local level. 

2. Unions draw pickets from struck busi- 
nesses only and only picket a business if 
there is support of one-third of employees 
of a business. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Our members realize that helpful efforts 
have been made by Congress since 1956 to 
provide tariff laws which will promote fairer 
competition in international trade, and that 
wili protect higher cost American businesses 
against cutthroat competition from lower- 
cost foreign goods that are sold in our mar- 
kets. However, our members feel and we 
recommend: 

1. That steps must be taken to provide 
greater fairness for American firms com- 
peting with foreign products in our markets. 


HIGHWAY-POSTAL PROBLEMS 


Our members have consistently opposed 
further increases in either Federal excise 
taxes on gasoline or in postal rates, as 
totally unfair additions to their personal and 
business overhead costs, and we further 
recommend: 

1. No increase in gasoline excise taxes to 
pay for highway programs. 

2. Government assistance to business 
compelled to relocate due to highway con- 
struction (and the same assistance for urban 
renewal situations). 

3. No increase in first-class postage rates. 


STATE-FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Our members believe in a just division of 
powers between the National and State Gov- 
ernments. They realize the need, in this day 
and age, for strength at Washington. At 
the same time they realize that the tap- 
roots of our country’s strength are still with 
the individual citizens in the towns and 
cities and States of the country, and for 
this reason we oppose all measures which 
seem to take just powers away from the 
States and repose them at Washington, and 
also oppose all measures which seem to take 
just powers away from Washington and 
repose them with the States. 


CONCLUSION 


Believe us, it has been a pleasure and 
privilege to appear here and counsel with 
you, just as we did with your platform 
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committees In your 1948, 1952, and 1956 con~- 
ventions, We do appreciate all the progress 
that has come of your resolves in those 
years. We look for further advances in the 
years ahead. 

Finally, may we say that this current busi- 
ness of yours and ours is most serious. Not 





.80 long ago, the Kremlin’s Prince of Darkness 


declared that communism is the wave of the 
future. He prophesied that our children, 
in time, will live under Communist dictator- 
ship. 

Let’s not kid ourselves, this could happen, 
unless we take action here and now to bul- 
wark the only rock against which this wave 
will not prevail: the individual dignity of 
each of our people in full enjoyment of all 
their rights as found in the Natural Law and 
reflected in our Constitution. 

We are, thank God, and thank our fore- 
bears for all their dreams and sacrifices, a 
free people. Let us maintain our freedoms 
by further strengthening one of their most 
important underpinnings—the right of each 
and every last one of our people to inde- 
pendent enterprise fair consideration and 
opportunities. 

We request that our complete statement 
ee er tae ae 
these hearings. 





Quie Questionnaire Report and Highlights 
of the Work of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN: THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in every year 
in which I have had the privilege of 
representing the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota in the 
Congress, I have asked their views on 
some of the major issues confronting our 
country. 

I have done this by means of the Pub- 
lic Opinion Questionnaire. 

Since the inception of the question- 
naire, the response has been very en- 
couraging. The many people who have 
praised the questionnaire seem to re- 
yes it as a service with a twofold bene- 

t. 

First, the Public Opinion Question- 
naire provides them with the opportu- 
nity to express easily, in as brief a time 
as possible, their thinking on a wide 
range of issues. 

Second, the Public Opinion Question- 
naire encourages them to take increased 
notice of the work of the Congress and 
its task of shaping legislation to affect 
all Americans. 

Early in 1960, I prepared and ordered 
for printing at my personal expense the 
third annual edition of the question- 
naire. This is an expanded and more 
comprehensive survey. It presents a 
variety of questions—mostly major con- 
siderations—which reflect, for the most 
part, the choices to be made in our na- 
tional life. This year the questions deal 
with not only proposed legislation, but 
with broad areas of policy. Included is 
the question as to the type of diplomacy 
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to be employed to meet the challenge of 
the cold war. One question pertains to 
a concept of national defense and mili- 
tary strength. Another outlines pos- 
sible economic policies for the future. 

But for the most part, the questions 
pertain to legislative programs and pre- 
posals. : 

One significant addition was made this 
year. Nineteen hundred and sixty is a 
presidential year and the contest for our 
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highest office must necessarily, enter 
into many considerations. For that rea- 
son, I listed the candidates who, by 
March 1960, had been mentioned for the 
Presidency. The listing of names, in 
alphabetical order, included representa- 
tives from the two major parties. 

In an effort to reach the homes of all 
First District residents, I mailed 100,000 
questionnaires throughout the 12-county 
area. In some cases new residents may 


Questionnaire 


September 8 


have failed to receive the survey. But 
I do feel that the canvass was as 
thorough as is possible. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
very heartening. Experts in the field of 
direct mail and public opinion surveying 
list a 10 percent return as a desirable 
figure. This questionnaire attained an 
1l-percent return. I am grateful to all 
those who participated. 

The questionnaire follows: 








1. Personal mectings between the President or Vice President and Soviet leaders have eased the cold war?. ......-......------.--2-.22----- eee 75.5 23 
2. That since agricultural production is greater than consumption, production sh ould be reduced by soil banking whole farms?. 30.2 7.3 
3. The Federal minimum ae wage, now at $1 per hour, should be raised and coverage exte ek he a a 39.9 3.3 
4, The present $1,200 ceiling on outside earnings for social security SO ees SE COIN «50 tn sete panonnd acer —ninneetaboannemeiiatanénnin 60,0 1.6 
5, Congress should pass legislation giving the President the right to veto spe cifie items in appropriation bills? (As it stands now, he has to either 
veto or accept an entire appropriation measure.)..-....---.-.------------~~-~ ~~ ~«nne00-n---2 nn on 2-2 nnn scene ern n ne een e enn n ene een eee 85.4 1.6 
6. Congress should raise all postal rates in an effort to balance the P ‘ost Office De par tients Income with Outgo? - . ...nksesendavdscsdesutenson-vaces 55, 3 3.2 
7. Congress should enact legislation allowing parerts to deduct from their income tax tuition paid on behalf of the ir children to institutions of higher 
tte ingest aeniatinn cena titans one = unpeeniingiel <aldbintbnisgrcttisingsnwse nude sngtnthhtige cqdbhedbeossencneconces ccecennenceerosses 71.0 2.5 
en ecmutimmgwanptintipnps copmmamsitecnsadadccaesscdnsenpiecaneeserss 45.9 1.5 
9. Congress should pass a GI educational benefits program for peacetime veterans? _-...........--------------- ~~ enon nen ene oe en nen een ene ee 29.8 4.9 
10. President Eisenhower is correct in his claim that our present and contemplated military program will adequately provide for our security?.....-. 69. 6 2.4 


Do you believe— 





Percent 














11. What economic policy do you favor for the United States during the next year? 


(a) Live within our means and apply surplus funds to national debt 
(b) Balance the budget and use any surplus for expanded Federal programs 
(c) Adopt a “‘we can afford anything we want”’ policy and spend accordingly 
BOW CIE a edn no cw noe tern conn cece mass cca snsedee sean cen enednnesenencesconeeuercencnacapenseces ccccepncsoenssacscocwececaosecsoongnuvesce 


12. If Congress decides te deal with the problem of industrywide strikes, what course should it take? 


(a) ponneers chia kv ne ono eeiilibeniee aso qqmite togiiti-supatneansaninnaacnumnanasenetibnenasnnteegninbtinanihneshiieébtensinlieace ots 
(b) Restrict bargaining to individual companies rather than encourage industrywide bargaining 
(c) Set up Federal factfinding boards with power to make recommendations 
FOO GREE cctnictnnonscnysinqupepgeroceoesascesscs preween ewe cee rn wenn nnn cen enc cccwnenenneweesecensweuncecnneccenosen sess eee ccenecenercecenecensecesereccces 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The following men have been promi- 
nently mentioned as presidential candi- 
dates for both major political parties. 
Whom would you favor as the next Presi- 
dent of the United States? They are 
listed here in alphabetical order. 


Hubert Humphrey.................... 8.1 
RG SONG occ mdi —ntnne 1.9 
ONO a Kes cietionne scien ccnene 6.5 
RG I Tees 53.7 
Nelson Rockefeller.._....... Dinnianiatinaie teenie 11.7 
Adiai Stevenson................-...-.-. 2.8 
Stuart Symington................-.-- 2.1 
Be cincinnati ctlaen ten dnentincntkimm epee 13.2 


NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM 


The following have been suggested, in 
resolutions introduced in Congress, for 
our national floral emblem. Which of 
the following plants listed in alphabe- 
tical order would you favor? 


I CN clit cable encinandininiine inn aatewiasianin things 14.2 
EE edticeinaitadep dite dicnicatinaiapiihacieinisanenigs 3.0 

Tee chins 2; sendesdiacat-idiiancdllctiia~ ocigcinninisie thls ties 4.9 
I icici ia ae 3.4 
en RII Sia i, Sen ceinonman 2.8 
as irc bacinhaiaildhintalestth ene cotesdvlacnnsdeasecuaanes 45.4 
i er hllesehbeetaetaitbonintin 8.8 
ID icici init inditibais giteeideenentnimmanene 17.5 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


Mr. Speaker, along with the First Dis- 
trict questionnaire tabulation, I believe 
it is appropriate to present a summary of 
the work of the 86th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion. 

Such a report must begin with a study 
of the leadership of the Congress, be- 
cause of the importance to fix major re- 
sponsibility for action or inaction. 

Under our system of legislative proc- 
ess, the credentials of leadership are 
given to the majority group. This is a 
sound concept because with strength de- 


rived from the electorate should go au- 
thority for action. Such credentials in- 
clude the major posts of power—includ- 
ing the position of House Speaker here, 
and the role of majority leader in the 
other body—as well as the committee 
chairmanships and the right to numeri- 
cal superiority on the standing commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

With the authority of the majority 
comes responsibility—and for that rea- 
son, it is understood that the majority 
group has the greatest responsibility for 
the record written by the Congress. 
This does not mean that the minority 
can shrug off its obligations. Far from 
it. The minority and, in fact, every indi- 
vidual Member of Congress has the duty 
to strive for accomplishment. 

But, the fact remains that, for the 
most part, credit or blame lies with the 
majority. 

In this Congress, Democratic Mem- 
bers were in the great majority. The 
session began with a roster of 281 Dem- 
ocrats and 153 Republicans, plus 3 
vacancies in the House—and with 65 
Democrats and 35 Republicans in the 
other body. 

Such heavy numerical strength inten- 
sified the responsibility of the majority 
for the record compiled by the Congress. 

The report that follows specifies action 
taken in broad areas of legislation, ar- 
ranged for convenience in alphabetical 
classifications. As such, this report is 
a highlight summary—not a minute 
examination of all legislation considered 
by Congress. 

AGRICULTURE 

Congress failed to enact major legis- 
lation to bolster farm income and to cope 
with the threat to the economy posed by 


the price-depressing surplus. Instead, 
in the closing hours of the session it en- 
acted a bill which, while providing a 
measure of short-term benefit, does not 
even attempt to reach a long-range solu- 
tion. 

The bill raised support levels for 
manufactured milk and butterfat to a 
figure just under the average price re- 
ceived in the market this past year The 
legislation extends only until next March 
31, 1961. 

Although a hearing was held by a sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on legis- 
lation which would insure the free flow 
of milk from Minnesota to other States, 
no action resulted. 

Two other important bills were allowed 
to die. The House-passed farm credit 
bill which would have streamlined the 
credit facilities of the Farmers Home 
Administration was never acted upon by 
the Sehate Agriculture Committee. 
Agricultural research bills were passed 
by both House and Senate, but differ- 
ences between the 2 versions were not 
worked out by the conferees. 

On June 23, the House rejected—by a 
vote of 236 to 171—the Poage bill, which 
contained a wheat section similar to that 
included in a bill vetoed in 1959, as well 
as a program for feed grains. As seen 
by many, the great weakness of the bill 
was its intent to glean votes on election 


day rather than to serve as a program to - : 


solve the basic problem facing agricul- 
ture. In its original form it insisted on 
higher price supports for wheat coupled 
with inadequate measures to control pro- 
duction. 

During debate on the measure, I 
pointed out that sound legislation to as- 
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sist farmers who raise grains and oil- 
seeds should set as its objective the elimi- 
nation of the price-depressant influence 
of Government-stored grains. I stated 
that total production must be reduced 
by the implementation of an effective 
program, rather than reliance on old 
patchwork methods of the past by which 
one crop would be substituted for an- 
other. 

Then.I proposed a series of amend- 
ments designed to improve the Poage 
bill—measures which, if adopted, would 
have greatly increased the legislation’s 
possibilities of passage. But when the 
final vote came, the Poage bill had itself 
become a legislative patchwork quilt and 
the measure was defeated. 

With the defeat of this bill, the dis- 
appointing prospect of no legislation at 
all spurred many Midwest Members to 
urge passage of a sound measure repre- 
senting a serious attempt to benefit farm- 
ers. 

Earlier in the session, I had introduced 
legislation outlining a payment-in-kind 
program which would give farmers the 
opportunity to idle their wheat, corn, and 
other feed grain acreage in return for 
surplus commodities from Government 
stocks. The twin objectives would be, 
of course, to bolster farm income and re- 
duce the surplus. 

I introduced also another measure 
which, when linked with payment-in- 
kind, would spell immediate help for 
farmers, that is, prohibit the sale of Gov- 
ernment stored commodities on the do- 
mestic market at less than 105 percent 
of full parity. I pointed out that if this 
step were taken, the result would be an 
immediate jump in the price of corn by 
20 cents per bushel. 

Adoption of some such program in the 
“bobtail” session seemed reasonable to 
expect. The leadership of Congress had 
explained how necessary it was to come 
back to Washington in order to pass top- 
priority legislation. Certainly an effec- 
tive farm program should be regarded as 
the No. 1 priority on the agenda of do- 
mestic business. 

The two-part program was reintro- 
duced and quickly accepted by a group of 
Midwest Members. The measure began 
to attract considerable support on both 
sides of the aisle. In hearings before 
the House Committee on Agriculture, a 
representative of the administration— 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Mar- 
vin McLain—stated the administration’s 
approval of the bill, along with firm sup- 
port for a payment-in-kind program ad- 
vocated by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. ; 

Prospects were brightening when the 
leadership decided that there was not 
enough time remaining in the session 
for consideration of the measure. 

No time for agriculture? No time for 
consideration of a sorely needed farm 
bill this year? 

At any rate, progress halted and the 
legislation died. 

One step taken by Congress—affecting 
agriculture and our policy regarding oth- 
er nations—was the extension of the 
Sugar Act through next March 31, 1961. 
The extension gave the President the 
authority to reduce the Cuban sugar 
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quota as he sees fit during that period. 
The President took this step shortly aft- 
er the extension was granted. 

In the waning hours before adjourn- 
ment, the Congress debated legislation 
to grant the President conditional au- 
thority to not give the Dominican Repub- 
lic an additional sugar quota. However, 
leadership could not resolve disagree- 
ments between the two Houses. AS a 
result, Congress abandoned action and 
adjourned without granting the Presi- 
dent the authority he requested to block 
windfall sugar shipments from a nation 
whose diplomatic relations with the 
United States had been severed through 
action taken in the Organization of 
American States. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Legislation designed to protect the 
voting rights of all Americans—and to 
further the goal of equal protection and 
full rights under the law—was enacted 
during the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress. Passage came 3 years after ap- 
proval of the historic Civil Rights Act of 
1957 which served as a beacon for subse- 
quent action. 

The last step in approval of the 1960 
measure came on April 21 when the 
House, by a 288 to 95 rollcall vote, agreed 
to amendments. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1960 serves as 
a guarantee of voting rights—and as 
a protection against hate bombings. 

On voting rights, the bill provides that 
records and registration papers in all 
Federal elections, including primaries, 
must be preserved for at least 22 months 
and must be turned over to the Attor- 
ney General on written request. The 
legislation states that on winning a civil 
suit brought under the 1957 act, the 
Attorney General can ask for a court 
proceeding to determine if a pattern of 
Negro disenfranchisement exists. Were 
such a pattern found to exist, any Negro 
in the area under survey could apply 
for a court order to declare himself quali- 
fied to vote consistent with State law, if 
it were proved that he had not been 
allowed to register. The court .order 
could be reinforced by possible contempt 
proceedings, 

To assist a court in making such a 
determination, voting referees can be ap- 
pointed to receive applications, take evi- 
dence and report their findings to the 
court. -If a referees report is not chal- 
lenged by State officials within 10 days, 
the court would issue certificates stating 
that the citizen in question is a qualified 
voter. In the event of challenge, the 
legislation outlines additional procedure. 

On bombings, the act specifies that 
flight across State lines to avoid prose- 
cution or punishment—or to avoid giving 
evidence—amounts to a Federal crime 
punishable by a fine of $5,000 or im- 
prisonment up to 5 years, or both. 

In addition, the act stipulates that 
when schools attended by children of 
Armed Forces personnel would close to 
avoid integration—and the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education would decide that 
no other agency could provide for their 
schooling—arrangements for their edu- 
cation could be provided. 

Additional strengthening measures re- 
quested by the President in the post- 
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recess session were rejected with the ex- 
planation that the limitation of time 
prevented the consideration of civil 
rights. 
CORPORATE AND EXCISE TAXES 

Congress voted to extend for another 
year the corporate income tax of 52 per- 
cent as well as the excise rates on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
senger cars, and car accessories. Also 
continued were the 10-percent taxes on 
Passenger transportation and local tele- 
phone service. A temporary increase of 
$8 billion in the national debt limit for 
fiscal 1961 was provided for bringing it 
un to $293 billion. 

DEPRESSED AREAS 


Because he believed that the Area Re- 
development Act did not provide an ade- 
quate long-range solution to the prob- 
lem of unemployment in some economi- 
cally depressed areas, and that the leg- 
islation evidenced fiscal irresponsibility, 
President Eisenhower vetoed ,the bill. 
The veto was upheld. The program had 
provided for $251 million worth of Fed- 
eral aid. This authorization was in con- 
trast to the administration’s proposal for 
a $53 million outlay. 


EDUCATION 


Majority leadership in Congress failed 
to win necessary support from the House 
Rules Committee, foreclosing the possi- 
bility of passage of a new program of 
Federal aid to education. 

Passed by the House on May 26 was 
a bill which authorized $1.3 billion in 
Federal grants over 4 years to assist 
States in classroom construction. A bill 
passed by the other legislative wing au- 
thorized $928 million a year for 2 years 
in grants to the States for school con- 
struction, teachers salaries, or both. Re- 
fusal of the Rules Committee prevented 
a conference reconciling the two meas- 
ures. 

FEDERAL PAY RAISE 

The Hoitse, on July 1, voted to over- 
ride the President’s veto of a pay raise 
bill which authorized an across-the- 
board 8.8 percent and 17.5 percent in- 
crease for 1.6 million Federal classified 
and postal workers. 

In his veto message, Mr. Eisenhower 
said he favored a salary increase to 
match the rise in the cost of living. He 
said the bill was inequitable—favoring 
those Federal workers who were already 
receiving adequate pay, and granting 
proportionately less to the employees who 
stood in greatest need of an increase. 

HOUSING 


Despite the fact that a comprehensive 
omnibus housing bill was included in the 
must legislation list approved by leaders 
of the majority in Congress, all that 
could be provided ‘was a measure de- 
scribed as a stopgap bill to continue the 
program ‘until January. 

Earlier, a bill had been approved by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee which resembled legislation 
adopted by the other body. However, 
the House Rules Committee refused to 
grant the $1.4 billion House bill a rule, 
and thus consideration on the floor was 
forestalled. 

Shortly before adjournment, a bill was 
enacted which amounted to half the out- 
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lay originally forecast for housing by the 
leadership. Under the provisions of the 
bill, the FHA home improvement loan 
program was extended and allocations 
were made of $500 million for college 
dormitory construction and $50 million 
for community facilities construction. 

INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


Ratification by the other body of a 
formal treaty has been seen as one of 
the major steps taken during the post- 
recess session. The treaty, signed by 12 
nations, pledges that it “is in the interest 
of all mankind that Antarctica shall con- 
tinue forever to be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes.” 

Associated in the agreement are the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Norway, Ja- 
pan, Australia, New Zealand, South Af- 
rica, Argentina, and Chile. The dozen 
nations are agreed to observe common 
ground rules—banning nuclear explo- 
sions and military utilization of Antarc- 
tica—with all countries having the right 
of unlimited inspection—waiving terri- 
torial claims for the next 34 years and 
banding together for research pools. 

In the last hours of the session, the 
Congress endorsed another measure, 
while not a treaty, had international im- 
plications. Approved was a $600 million 
. authorization for Latin American aid— 
@ program requested by the President. 
No appropriation was made as the meas- 
ure was designed to serve mainly as a 
declaration of future intention, to be 
used to reinforce U.S. participation in 
talks at the inter-American economic 
conference at Bogota, Columbia. 

Earlier in the session, Congress had 
authorized U.S. membership in the In- 
ternational Development Association. 
The request again had been made by the 
President. The IDA was established as a 
lending agency to provide long-term, low 
interest assistance to underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Contribution to the 
fund will be made by the many finan- 
cially able nations of the world. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Failure crowned efforts of some to en- 
act a wide-sweeping medical care for 
the aged bill—although legislation was 
written which substantially enlarges the 
scope of Federal aid to States to enable 
them to assist in payment of medical 
bills of needy aged. 

Rejected in two separate votes. by the 
House Ways and Means Committee was 
the Forand bill which would have im- 
posed compulsory health insurance 
coverage by means of the social security 
system. Instead, the committee intro- 
duced and won House approval for an 
omnibus social security bill with increase 
provisions and a moderate, State-option 
medical assistance program. 

In the Senate, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to pass legislation similar to 
the provisions of the Forand bill—but 
the measure failed 51 to 44. The ad- 
ministration’s medicare program also 
failed. 

Congress thus ended up adopting in- 
stead a program based mainly on the 
House-passed bill, the salient features of 
which include: 

A program of matching funds to the 
States to participate in medical care for 
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the aged, which will benefit an estimated 
12,400,000 individuals. The Federal 

share will be 50 to 80 percent of the total 

aenraEeee about one-half billion dol- 
ars, 

A worker covered by social security 
who becomes permanently disabled will 
be able to start collecting the benefits 
for himself and his dependents regard- 
less of his age. In the past, disability 
benefits have been limited to those 50 
years or older. 

Increased authorization for child wel- 
fare services to $25 million. 

No compulsory coverage for self-em- 
ployed doctors—but clearance for addi- 
tional ministers to obtain coverage. 

Increase in the amount of yearly earn- 
ings a beneficiary can have and still re- 
ceive all the benefits. For each $2 earned 
over $1,200 (the present limit), $1 will be 
deducted from the benefit. Above $1,500, 
the beneficiary will lose $1 of benefit for 
every dollar earned. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


In what was regarded by observers as 
one of the most serious defects of the 
session, the failure of a joint conference 
to agree signaled the end of attempts to 
raise the Federal minimum wage. 

The conference sought to reconcile a 
House bill raising the wage to $1.15 per 
hour—extending coverage to a limited 
number of occupations—and a bill pro- 
viding for $1.25 per hour and including 5 
million additional workers. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


Appropriation of $3.7 billion for mutu- 
al security followed strong attempts in 
Congress to water down the program de- 
signed to strengthen US. ties with 
friendly nations in a continued effort to 
maintain a bulwark against communism. 

Throughout the session, moves were 
made to seriously curtail the military de- 
fense phase of the mutual security pro- 
gram. A drastic cut was restored by the 
other body in the final week before .ad- 
journment. The House followed suit— 
adding $65 million in defense funds, but 
still falling short by $125 million the sup- 
plemental funds approved by the other 
legislative wing. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Legislation approving construction of 
63 navigation projects, 9 beach erosion 
control projects, 43 control projects, 5 
miscellaneous proje¢éts—and increasing 
authorization for 10 river basins—was 
sent to the President on July 1. House 
action had taken place almost a year 
earlier and contained a lower authoriza- 
tion—$657,310,500 in navigation and 
flood control projects, contrasted with 
the $1,583,768,352 figure in the bill as 
passed by the other body, and agreed to 
by both Houses. Rushford and Winona 
projects were included, both for plan- 
ning. The President signed the measure 
into law. 

VETERANS LOAN PROGRAM 

Home, farm, and business loan pro- 
grams for World War II veterans and the 
direct loan program for World War II 
and Korean veterans were extended by 
Congress. The programs were due to ex- 
pire on July 25. Extension until July 25, 
1962, was approved. 
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Authorized by the bill was $150 million 
for direct loans in each of the 2 years 
and establishment of a revolving fund for 
the guarantee program. 





Resolutions Adopted at the 63d Annual 
Convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America, August 28, 1960 
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HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Zionist Organization of America held its 
63d annual convention in New York City 
from August 25 to 28. This outstanding 
organization of American citizens cf the 


Jewish faith, with membership in some . 


700 major communities throughout the 
country, has worked unceasingly for the 
creation of a democratic State of Israel 
in the Middle East and for its sturdy de- 
velopment, and, for the introduction of 
our American way of life there. 

Mr. Max Bressler, of Chicago, Tll., its 
newly elected president, voiced the feel- 
ings of this great organization on Amer- 
ican-Israel relations when he said in his 
acceptance speech: 

It is a good test of friendship for men or 
nations to recall the moment of their great- 
est loneliness and ask themselves who then 
stood by their side. By this crucial test our 
own beloved country, the United States of 
America, must surely be accounted Israel’s 
most authentic friend. 


At their convention, the members 
adopted a number of resolutions in re- 
spect to U.S. foreign policy in the Middle 
East and expressed their gratification 
at the extent of American economic as- 
sistance there. These resolutions repre- 
sent the combined sentiments of local 
units and of the convention representa- 
tives, arrived at after spirited and lucid 
debate and deliberations. 

The resolutions are exceedingly -rele- 
vant to present affairs and under pre- 
vious consent, I include them in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. They follow: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 63D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
or AMErRIcA, AUGUST 28, 1960 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY ON THE MIDDLE EAST 

I. Arab-Israel peace 


The tensions arising from economic and 
political instability in the Middle East make 
the region vulnerable to internal conflicts 
and subversion from without; they present 
an acute and ever-present threat to the world 
peace. We, therefore, urge upon our Govern- 
ment the need for intensified efforts toward 
economic development, political equilibrium, 
and peace in the Middle East. 

The major obstacle to Arab-Israel peace is 
the continuing refusal of the Arab States to 
recognize Israel and the reality of her exist- 
ence. In contravention of the U.N. armistice 
and the U.N. Charter, they illegally proclaim 
themselves to be in a state of war with Israel. 
The United Arab Republic has sought dom- 
ination over the Arab world by intensifying 
the war against Israel and by challenging 
other Arab governments to join in its hostile 
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and intransigent actions. “The preservation 
of the State of Israel is one of the essential 
goals of US. foreign policy,” declared 
our Government through Secretary of State 
Dulles in 1956. The objectives and policies 
of the United States qualify our Government 
to assume leadership in achieving an Arab- 
Israel peace. We urge our Government to 
undertake a new initiative to bring Israel 
and the Arab States into direct negotiation 
at the peace table. 
II. Suez Canal 


The Arab Republic, in defiance of interna- 
tional law, has barred the Suez Canal to 
Israel ships and cargoes. This blockade has 
been further extended to include ships and 
cargoes of a score of nations involving more 
than 300 ships, over 100 of them American. 
Our Government has long opposed the Egyp- 
tian doctrine that it is entitled to blockade 
the Suez Canal, notably in the U.N. Security 
Council resolution of September 1, 1951, and 
the U.N. Security Council debate on June 4, 
1955. This position was reaffirmed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on February 20, 1957, and 
by Secretary of State Herter on September 
17, 1959. This convention urges the United 
States, through the United Nations and on 
its own initiative, to take positive action to 
enforce the principle of free passage through 
the Suez Canal for all nations and to halt 
the United Arab Republic’s illegal blockade 
of the Suez Canal. 


Ill, Arab boycott 


The Arab boycott which is carried on® by 
the Arab Governments against the State of 
Israel and against American firms and in- 
dividuals that trade with her is a grave 
cause of tension and of substantial economic 
injury to American as well as world com- 
merce. 


Despite the stand taken by the State De- 
partment that “there should be no discrimi- 
nation against American firms because they 
carry on business relations with Israel,” as 
stated by Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, Jr., on January 9, 1959, the 
Arab boycott is being pressed with growing 
intensity. More and more American citizens 
have been discriminated against and black- 
listed. U.N. authority is flouted and even US. 
Government agencies have yielded in some 
degree to the strictures of the boycott. In 
this light, we note with deep appreciation 
the position taken by the Congress of the 
United States, first in the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Act in 1959, which declared 
congressional opposition to discrimination by 
countries receiving American aid, practiced 
against Americans on grounds of race or re- 
ligion; and further, in the mutual security 
authorization approved by Congress in May 
1960, in which Congress, reaffirming the U.S. 
position in favor of freedom of navigation 
in international waterways, in favor of eco- 
nomic cooperation between nations, and in 
opposition to boycotts and blockades, called 
upon the administration to give effect to 
these principles in administering assistance 
under the Mutual Security Act and the Ag- 
ricultural Trade and Assistance Act of 1954. 
We hail these expressions by Congress as an 
effective statement of American opinion on 
the issues and urge upon the administra- 
tion their thoroughgoing implementation. 


IV. Arab refugees 


The Arab refugees must remain an in- 
soluble problem as long as the Arab Gov- 
ernments refuse to cooperate in any proposal 
for their resettlement. In this connection, 
we note that of the 40 million of all’ coun- 
tries left homeless at the end of World War 
II, more than half have been reintegrated— 
in every case by resettlement, never by re- 
patriation. Arab demands that Israel agree 
to the return of the refugees are unrealistic 
and are merely attempts by Arab leaders to 
shift responsibility to Israel for the solution 
of a problem created when the Arab States 
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went to war in 1948 to prevent the estab- 
lishment of Israel. Such proposals call upon 
Israel for a suicidal gesture destructive of 
her own security and survival. 

Israel, which already has more than 220,000 
Arabs within its borders; many of whom have 
entered Israel since 1949, has offered to com- 
pensate the Arab refugees for their aban- 
doned property. We urge upon our Govern- 
ment and upon the United Nations con- 
tinued and heightened initiative in effectuat- 
ing practical resettlement programs, which 
must depend largely on the economic de- 
velopment of the Middle East as a whole. 


V. U.S. economie assistance 


We heartily endorse continuance. by the 
United States of its generous policy of assist- 
ing underdeveloped nations to build up their 
economies and their societies, in freedom 
and independence. 

We take deep pride in the knowledge that 
our country continues to play a significant 
role in the strengthening of Israel’s economy 
and the preservation of Israel’s security. 
American economic aid has been used to 
constructive ends. Israel has made exem- 
plary progress demonstrating to other new 
nations that a democracy which preserves 
free institutions does more than any other 
form of government to help its people. With 
American cooperation, Israel is strengthen- 
ing the cause of freedom everywhere. 

VI. Party platforms 

The convention welcomes the declarations 
of friendship for Israel embodied in the 
platforms adopted by the two major political 
parties of the United States at their recent 
national convention. A basic conviction of 
the Zionist Organization of America, which 
has consistently guided its program, is that 
there exists in the United States fundamen- 
tal unity on a policy of friendship and co- 
operation with Israel. 

This conviction is reaffirmed and reem- 
phasized by the sentiments expressed in the 
party platforms, and we hereby record our 
deep appreciation to the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 





Congressman Bow’s Report 
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HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my custom- 
ary report to citizens of the 16th Con- 
gressional District is both an obligation 
and a privilege. 

I believe it is an obligation of a Mem- 
ber of Congress to report to the people 
he represents at the end of each Con- 
gress, and I have done so regularly since 
1952. 

It is a privilege to hold public office in 
a nation where the people rule through 
elected representatives. 

THE DISTRICT 


Some 500,000 people in Stark, Tusca- 
rawas, and Wayne Counties are constit- 
uents of the Representative of the 16th 
District of Ohio, an increase in popula- 
tion of about 90,000 since Franx T. Bow 
first came to Congress 10 years ago. 

They represent as great a diversity of 
interests as can be found in any con- 
gressional district. 

Wayne County continues to be one of 
the foremost agricultural counties of the 
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State and Nation, but small industry is 
expanding and providing greater balance 
in the economy. 

Tuscarawas County continues to boast 
the largest concentration of clay indus- 
tries in America, together with an in- 
creasing number of manufacturing 
plants. It is well known as a center of 
the swiss cheese industry and its farms 
form the solid basis of its economy. 

Stark County’s diversified industry has 
grown steadily through the 10 years of 
my tenure in office, and the city of Can- 
ton is celebrating a decade of progress 
that has seen many new industries es- 
tablished beside the giants whose names 
and products are known internationally. 

Thus, farm and business legislation, 
problems of Oe eee relations 
and of helping to secure Government 
contracts to keep production no 
problems of water conservation and 
control, city development and oa 
highways occupy the time and attention 
of the 16th’s Representative in Congress. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


During the 86th Congress, Franx T. 
Bow continued to serve as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, and as 
the senior Republican member of the 
Subcommittee on the Departments of 
State, Justice, and the Judiciary, and 
the Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Related Agencies, as well as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Deficiencies. 

Day after day through the session 
these subcommittees have had hearings 
on budget requests, seeking to find 
means of improving Government service 
while reducing Government expense. 

In the first session of the Congress, the 
subcommittees of which I am a member 
recommended savings of $675,979,859. 

In the second session we have recom- 
mended savings of $912,262,023. 

KEY TO TAX REDUCTION 


Taxes continue to be the biggest com- 
plaint of my people. They want tax re- 
duction, but not at the expense of neces- 
sary Government programs. 

The key to tax reduction of this kind 
is the careful scrutiny we give appro- 
priations. If every. officer of the agen- 
cies and bureaus of Government will do 
his best to cut costs, and if they will 
cooperate with our committee efforts. to 
find further economies, we can save mil- 
lions. 

The budget surplus of $1.1 billion in 
the fiscal year just ended, and the prom- 
ise of another surplus in the current fis- 
cal year, give hope that the increasing- 
ly distressing burden of taxes can be 
eased. If we continue to have an admin- 
istration interested in economy and tax 
relief and if we can have a Congress de- 
dicated to that end, the $712 billion tax 
cut of 1954, which has saved Americans 
over $45 billion to date, can be repeated. 


NEW FEDERAL BURDENS 


Tax reduction history will not repeat 
itself, however, if the American people 
or their representatives create new bur- 
dens for the Nation’s taxpayers. 

Forty-five billion dollars’ worth of such 
proposals were introduced during the 
86th Congress. 

One such proposal to provide from the 
Federal Treasury $20 for each child of 
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school age to be spent for the public 
schools of the States without regard to 
, whether such children attended public 
schools or, indeed, any school at all, 
came close to passage. 

Who would pay the bill? 

The same people who now pay school 
taxes in each district and State. 

Why would it be any easier for them 
to pay additional taxes to Washington 
than to the local government? 

‘Why should they send money to Wash- 
ington for the Federal bureaucracy to 
take out its administrative expenses be- 
fore returning a pittance to the people? 

These are questions basic to every 
Federal aid something-for-nothing pro- 
posal, 

There is only one source of tax dol- 
lars—the people. Tax dollars buy more 
when they are collected and spent by 
government closest to the people. 

Federal aid costs more for collection, 
for administration, for unnecessary Fed- 
eral requirements and—most of all—be- 
cause we lose a part of our individual 
liberty and our individual responsibility 
every time we turn to Washington to do 
@ job we can do better for ourselves. 

These are some of the reasons your 
Congressman, FraAnNK T. Bow, has op- 
posed unnecessary new Federal spending 
programs. 

PRINCIPAL BOW BILLS 

Carrying out the political philosophy 
I have explained to the people of Ohio 
in five congressional campaigns and in- 
numerable other occasions, I have pre- 
pared legislation as follows: 

A bill to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission to end 
commercial enterprises of the Govern- 
ment that compete with business and 
take away job opportunities. 

A bill to require a complete inventory 
of Government property so that property 
not essential could be disposed of and 
the proceeds applied to the national debt. 

A bill to require the Government to live 
within its income. ; 

A bill to avoid new tax burdens and 
Federal control in our schools by turning 
over to the States for education one- 
fourth of the cigarette taxes collected in 
each State. 

A bill to restore the constitutional 
rights of servicemen stationed abroad 
who may now be tried and imprisoned in 
foreign courts. 

A bill to recognize good citizenship in 
later years of men who received unde- 
sirable discharges from the armed serv- 
ices primarily because of immaturity. 

An amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to protect the wages of 
American workingmen by authorizing 
special duties on products of foreign na- 
tions where substandard wages provide 
an unfair competitive advantage. 

A resolution to declare tiiat the Con- 
gress believes we should enter into no 
further tariff reduction negotiations at 
this time. 

A bill to protect and define the right 
of associations of dairy farmers to deal 
as a unit with the processors and dis- 
tributors of milk. 


LOCAL PROBLEMS 


Working with Government agencies 
to assure proper Federal service for the 
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16th District is an important part of 
the Congressman’s job. 

During the past 2 years we have come 
closer to solving many. longstanding 
problems. 

Berlin Reservoir: For 10 years we have 
tried to find a means of maintaining the 
water level throughout the summer for 
recreational uses, compatible with the 
main purpose of the project. In 1960 we 
obtained a $15,000 appropriation for a 
study by the Corps of Engineers which 
should provide a solution. - Also, con- 
struction of the West Branch Reservoir 
will be helpful in augmenting water 
supply. 

Chippewa watershed: The project won 
congressional approval this year and we 
are working to find some method of pre- 
venting unnecessary damage to families 
in the Orrville area. 

Flash flood warning: At my request 
the Weather Bureau is establishing a 
flash flood warning system at Akron- 
Canton Airport that will help to prevent 
economic and possible human loss when 
flash floods occur in our three-county 
area. 

Stark County flood control: My reso- 
lution authorizing the Corps of Engi- 
neers to prepare plans for flood control 
in the Stark County area, to prevent 
losses such as occurred in the 1958 floods, 
Was approved by the Congress. 

Air travel: Progress continues on im- 
provement of the Akron-Canton Airport 
and we are endeavoring to secure new 
facilities and continued airline service 
at New Philadelphia-Dover. 

Government contracts: Cooperating 
with local industries, your Congressman 
has helped to bring important defense 
contracts to our area to help maintain 
employment levels. ; 

Postal service: The Post Office has 
completed several new post office build- 
ings and is working on improvements at 
others including Massillon and Canton. 
City and rural delivery routes have been 
extended to serve several thousand addi- 
tional families. 

MAJOR LEGISLATION 


As shown in the accompanying voting 
record, I have been present and voted 
on all major issues presented in the 86th 
Congress. 

This Congress has enacted 34 laws ex- 
tending and improving the program of 
the Veterans’ Administration, all of 
which I supported. 


FARMING 


No major farm legislation has been 
enacted because the Democratic major- 
ity in Congress and the Republican ad- 
ministration have disagreed on this sub- 
ject. The Democratic majority insists 
upon continuation of the high price sup- 
port which has encouraged tremendous 
surplus of certain favored commodities 
at terrific cost to the taxpayer. While 
constantly urging modification of this 
program, Secretary Benson has been 
forced to administer the Democratic in- 
centive law and to take the blame for 
the cost of the surplus that law pro- 
motes. Farmers and taxpayers alike are 
suffering from too much Government in- 
terference in agriculture. We must 
break the legislative deadlock that has 
prevailed so we can give the farmer a 
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chance to produce at a profit which is 
the only way we can assure the rest of 
the population a continued ample sup- 
ply of food and fiber. 

- Two programs in this field have proved 
successful. The conservation reserve, 
which the Democratic Congress refused 
to extend, has taken millions of acres 
out of production at far less cost than 
paying for surplus that would have been 
produced. 

The use of surplus for relief and bar- 
ter, at home and abroad, has continued 
to help millions of individuals while at 
the same time relieving our storage 
problem and spreading good will for our 
country. I am proud to have been a 
sponsor of this program. 

FOREIGN AID 


I have continued my unwavering rec- 
ord of opposition to the extravagant and 
lavish grant of funds to foreign coun- 
tries. However, I have supported the 
Development Loan Fund which will help 
erase the necessity for foreign grants, 
and the special program for Latin Amer- 
ica. We must create harmony and unity 
of purpose in this hemisphere. If we 
cannot do that much, we can look for- 
ward only to isolation in a hostile world. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


I voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill— 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959—because it provides 
an opportunity to give individual mem- 
bers of labor unions the opportunity to 
run their unions properly and rid them 
of graft and corrupt leadership. 

The labor bosses of America are loud 
in their demands for civil rights, but 
nowhere in America are civil rights so 
trampled upon as in those unions where 
members are denied the right to secret 
ballots in union elections, denied the 
right to know how tremendous union 
treasuries, taken from their pay, are 
managed, and denied the right to take 
part in vital decisions that mean bread 
and butter to their families. 

I voted also for the minimum wage 
bill that passed the House. This meas- 
ure provided for a gradual increase to 
$1.15 per hour and the coverage of about 
1 million additional workers. Unfor- 
tunately, it was impossible for the House 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
compromise this reasonable bill with the 
more radical approach advocated by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY with the result that there 
is no legislation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Several improvements in the social 
security program, including the disability 
program, were enacted in the 86th Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, the effort to re- 
move or increase significantly the ceil- 
ing on earnings of retired persons was 
not successful. 

After bitter controversy within the 
Democratic leadership of the Congress 
over various proposals for medical care 
to the aged, the Congress adopted a pro- 
gram that constitutes a small beginning 
toward Federal-State responsibility for 
elderly persons who, though. not on 
public welfare, cannot afford proper 
medical treatment. 

It is not my intention td make this a 
political message, but it is impossible to 
explain the social security medical care 
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issue without reference to politics. Some 
constituents have written me heated let- 
ters blaming Republicans for failure to 
provide a broad medicare program for 
the aged. As a matter of fact, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed far more com- 
prehensive medicare than anyone else. 

The 86th Congress has been controlled 
by .the Democrats in both House and 
Senate almost 2 to 1. The Democratic 
Senators and Representatives could pass 
any bill on which even two-thirds of 
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them agreed. They could not agree on 

any feature of medical care for the 

aged; and if any blame is to be cast for 

legislation enacted, they must bear it. 
VOTING RECORD 


Proper titles of bills and the methods 
of voting on them make a congressional 
voting record sometimes difficult to un- 
derstand. Ihave used descriptive rather 
than proper titles on some of the follow- 
ing important issues of the 86th Con- 
gress: . 








Bow vote House action Final action 
Ist session: 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act__....-........ Yea....... Approved....... Public law. 
Federal-Aid Highway Act__..............-...-..---..-.- ¥ Qik ohn BD ccs mani Do. 
Landrum-Griffin (labor bill)............-..----.-..--.... FO ce ae eek Do, 
Deny passports to subversives_..............--.---.-.--- Se Last e G0. oss oti No Senate action. 
Uphold validity State laws... .........................- Oi do..........} Public law. 
ORE Ss. icin di iemiiantiinminscameniuinreumtinesit EOFs cccniticelincniti ain xn“ealigihatdad Do. 
TM is SN ein enninnnimegoroup dee’ apinitainat HEME Lamalomens Ns nstcenainngioi Do. 
2d session: 
Redevelop so-called distress areas. _...............-...... Nay... ...<}.<.-.40...ssseus) Votoed, 
OI ale aceite ne atin meantiattdabidama RR iicteieteben ci do..........] Public law. 
Continned rigid controls on farms_..............-.....-.- N@ysclcc- Defeated_....... 
Federal employees salary increase...............-..-..... Wer head Approved....... Do. 
OO tint dsenthamdcitigiiies <miapinnd wedinsocnpiaieither wis | MRM ae aii EE aati Do. 
Social Security Amendments of 1960 including medicare..| Yea.......]....- Geiss = adaaak Do. 
School Construction Assistance Act_............-..-.-... NOY 6 Sib ee tadndabend Failed of enactment. 
Increase minimum WAe........<..2------newenaeeee~-nns i ocihinn center iii ninceniuminial Do. 


Good Old January 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the August 19, 1960, 
edition of the Coos Bay World, a think- 
ing, hard-swinging newspaper published 
in Oregon’s Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. Executive Editor Forest Amsden 
sees light ahead in January. 

Goop OLD JANUARY 

President Eisenhower insists he knows of 
no mistakes this country made in its Cuban 
policy which could lead to the growing Com- 
munist influence there. 

The President sometimes exhibits a short 
memory, as do we all. And then again, even 
if his memory were not short it is probable 
he would not recognize as mistakes some of 
the U.S. actions under both his own and 
President Truman's administrations regard- 
ing Cuba. 

Our policy in Latin America has for too 
many years been to support the stable gov- 
ernment in power, hoping it could protect 
our business investments. When a revolution 
camre along, as they frequently do in Latin 
America, our concern was to buy off the new 
regime and support it. 

Such a policy is bound to hit rough spots 
sooner or later. 

It hit a really rough spot in Cuba when 
the Castro regime came to power over the 
prostrate regime of Dictator Batista, our boy 
in Cuba. 

Batista maintained his murderous sway 
over the Cuban population, and hunted down 
Castro’s guerrilla forces, with arms and 
money furnished by the United States. This 
was not an overt attempt by the United 
States to make Cubans suffer. It was an at- 
tempt to maintain the status quo, without 
official realization, we’re sure, of what Batis- 
ta’s bully boys were doing. 


Eventually unrest became so apparent even 
the blindest couldn’t ignore it. It appeared 
Castro might be able to eventually mount a 
successful revolution, so Mr. Eisenhower or 
his subordinates ordered a halt to arms ship- 
ments to Batista. The regime fell imme- 
diately and Castro took over in what became 
a genuine popular social and economic revo- 
lution—the kind in which the status quo 
gets hurt. 

The Castro government had precious little 
to thank the United States for. And as time 
went on and the Castro government need an 
outside scapegoat to blame its own economic 
troubles, the United States stood ready to 
take the blame. We got the blame. And 
that’s where we sit at the moment. 

The President knows of no mistakes we've 
made in our Cuban policy, which is, after all, 
the policy we are still pursuing in more than 
one other Latin American country. 

Well, thank heaven, there will be a Janu- 
ary. 





Public Works Appropriation Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the Congress in refusing to ap- 
prove $2.9 million for necessary reloca- 
tion of railroad and highway bridges 
over the Cal-Sag Channel constitutes a 
major detriment to the completion of 
this vital project. I wish to point out to 
you that this Cal-Sag navigation project 
easily ranks as one of the most vital in 
the Nation, since it represents the neces- 
sary link between the commerce now 
generating through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the commercial traffic on 
the inland waterway system which serves 
all of mid-America. 

Work on the Cal-Sag Channel has 
continued at a rapid pace, a tribute to 
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the citizen communities that have pro- 
vided the inspiration, and the recogni- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers of the im- 
portance of this program. 

Behind the Cal-Sag project stands a 
record of intense local participation; a 
record of accomplishments and spending 
amounting to millions of dollars. ‘Three 
years ago, the Illinois General Assembly 
passed a bill which granted the metro- 
politan sanitary district the authority 
to issue bonds to provide purchase of 
land necessary for the channel-widening 
project. I must point out to you that 
local cooperation has been received from 
the city of Chicago and numerous sub- 
urban communities, county of Cook, 
through which the channel runs, State 
of Iilinois, and, as indicated, the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago—all of which 
have contributed direct funds as well as 
tremendous amount of time and energy 


on the part of their officials to the fur- 


therance of this project. 

Mr. Speaker, an important phase of 
the Cal-Sag project is the replacement, 
alteration, or removal of railroad and 
highway bridges in conformity with the 
horizontal and vertical clearance re- 
quirements of the vastly improved chan- 
nel. It must. be pointed out that in the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill of 1958, 
the House Public Works Committee, 
after a separate survey report had been 
ordered and processed through chan- 
nelsj authorized the inclusion of the 
Western Avenue Highway Bridge under 
the Truman-Hobbs Act.. Their reason 
for so doing, that they felt this to be 
sufficiently justified, may I call your 
attention to House Report 1894, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, section 109, on page 
69, which gives a detailed explanation 
of the reason for the inclusion of this 
project in the 1958 act: 

The committee recognizes the importance 
of the Cal-Sag Navigation Project as a vital 
link, through commerce, between the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi-Ohio Inland Water- 
way system, 


Mr. Speaker, I regret the failure of 
the committee to properly assess this 
matter. 

My purpose in calling this matter to 
your attention at this time is in the 
hope that the Members of the House, 
especially those members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, will carefully 
study this matter and in the early days 
of the 87th Congress move to rectify 
what I consider to be a serious error in 
judgment. 





A Welcome Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, when 
Congress recessed last July for a month, 
one of the matters pending for consid- 
eration was the Antarctica Treaty. We 
returned for this short session to take 
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this matter up, together with several 
other items of unfinished business. 

This was one of the first orders of 
business when we convened. The treaty 
was ratified by a vote of 66 to 21. 

The Evansville Courier on August 28, 
1960; had an excellent editorial on this 
matter. The editorial states concisely 
why this treaty is a step toward a more 
stable world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, entitled “A Welcome 
Treaty,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A WELCOME TREATY 

The Antarctic Treaty ratified by the Senate 
has two levels of meaning. On the surface, 
it is an agreement to ban military activity 
in Antarctica, open it to unrestricted sci- 
entific research, and shelve territorial claims 
for 30 years. But the treaty also attests the 
fact that meaningful agreement with the 
Soviet Union, one of the 12 signatory powers 
is not as hopeless as it often appears to be. 

Even were it not for this deeper signif- 
icance, the treaty would be welcome. The 
potential value of the Antarctic is just com- 
ing to be realized. Had the nations with real 
or fancied territorial claims not agreed to 
freeze the status of such claims for the time 
being, there might well have been a struggle 
to assert them. 

Quite aside from that, placing the icy con- 
tinent out of bounds for military activity 
and making it accessible to all powers re- 
moves a potential trouble source. And there 
are good reasons to hope that multination 
programs of scientific research in that area 
will contribute much to understanding of 
the earth and its weather. For these rea- 
sons, and because it is a milestone in our 
dealings with the Kremlin, the Antarctic 
Treaty is a step toward a more stable world. 





The Star Mop Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to bring to your attention an 
action by a sports group that demon- 
strates the overall American spirit and 
philosophy of cooperative actions in 
worthy causes. I am referring to the 
August 14 star. mop contest sponsored 
by the Empire State Underwater Coun- 
cil. 

This group, whose members popu- 
larly are known as skindivers, worked its 
diving contest in cooperation with the 
Long Island oyster farmers, who breed 
these succulent crustaceans in the 
waters of Long Island Sound. One of 
their biggest handicaps in raising oy- 
sters, however, are star fish—predators 
who feed on young oysters. In star 
mop the contest was geared to 225 par- 
ticipants using and demonstrating their 
diving skills to gather as many starfish 
as pessible from the underwater oyster 
farm area so they could be destroyed. 
Actually, the contest served to bridge an 
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underwater area gap that cannot ‘be 
covered by now available mechanical 
equipment, such as dredges and special 
starfish brooms. 

The manager of one of the benefiting 
oysterbeds, George Vanderborgh, of 
Long Island Oyster Farms, Inc., de- 
scribed this 1-day contest as a fine alli- 
ance between sportsmanship and con- 
servation. I should like to echo that 
sentiment—and add this important fact, 
too 


It further pinpointed the need for more 
diversified usage of the underwater 
swimming skills of skindivers. 

We already know the values of such 
skills in the military services. 

But the numbers of devotees to this 
sport plus the areas in which they can 
practice and generate newer skills are 
limited and should, I feel, be amplified 
as much as possible. What has been 
done to benefit Long Island oystermen 
can similarly be done in other waters of 
our land where oysters are bred since 
predator starfish not only are prolific 
breeders—they are also good travelers. 

There are undoubtedly some indus- 
trial services—such as cable checkings 
and repairs, and so forth—which would 
benefit from skindiving developments as 
well as the essential advantages of in- 
creasing the numbers of our peoples who 
can readily handle themselves safely in 
deep waters. 

Were this latter phase the only aspect 
for encouraging skindiving, I would be 
most happy to add my enthusiastic voice. 
But I can envision many more nonsports 
benefits than already have been made 
apparent. 

I think you will all find that what the 
Empire State Underwater Council did in 
my district for my constituents can be 
done in all districts bordering the oceans 
and the gulf. There are such under- 
water groups throughout the country, I 
am told, who will be most happy to co- 
operate. They seek only the opportu- 
nity, plus the pleasure, of encouraging 
development in their sport. 





Address by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver at the 
Convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America, New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, from 
August 25 through 28 in New York City, 
the Zionist Organization of America held 
its 63d annual convention. One of the 
highlights of the sessions was a stirring 
and beautiful address on Saturday eve- 
ning, August 27, by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, 
of Cleveland. 

Dr. Silver, who has gained a world 
reputation as scholar, theologian, and 
humanitarian, is loved and respected by 
those of the Jewish. faith as the “‘Archi- 
tect of Israel.” His untiring efforts to 
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secure a homeland for his people in the 

Middle East, his representations to the 

United Nations in 1947 and 1948 when 

the question was under consideration by 

that body, have earned him an honored 
and memorable place in history. 

His address described the long years 
of work, of faith, and of discouragement 
as well, before the State of Israel be- 
came the reality which had been con- 
ceived by Theodor Herzl at the close of 
the 19th century. 

Zionism was the outgrowth of Herzl’s 
dedicated efforts. Throughout what Dr. 
Silver calls the age of struggle—the hard 
years of fighting enemies within and 
without, years of diplomatic missions 
and excursions, of frustrations and set- 
backs, the Zionist movement and or- 
ganization supported the dream until, 
“The road which led our people through 
the long and terrible wilderness had 
brought them at long last, singing and 
triumphant, into the Promised Land.” 

Throughout his address runs the 
golden thread of faith which gave sus- 
tenance to tired bodies and minds when 
odds seemed overwhelming and success 
a never-to-be-obtained goal. It is this 
faith which is enabling the people of 
Israel today to produce miracles in the 
deserts of the Negev and which infuses 
them with the courage to create a thriv- 
ing nation in the face of their neigh- 
bors’ antagonism and defiance. It is 
this faith that steadies the country’s 
leaders and buoys them in their belief 
that eventually the Arab States and 
Israel will work together on programs of 
progress, rehabilitation, and development 
which will benefit all the nations in the 
Near East. 

It is this faith that induces the strong 
to perceive a vision of the future. “But 
greater than the State of Israel,” de- 
clared Dr. Silver, “‘is the people of Israel, 
and greater than the people of Israel is 
the immortal vision and hope which sus- 
tained our people through the long cen- 
turies, which made of it a covenanted 
people, pledged to the ideal of Malchut 
Shamayin, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth.” 

“Zionism,” he stated, “as the pledge 
of positive Jewish living in the spirit of 
our deathless: prophetic tradition, can 
help us all, both in Israel and in the 
Diaspora, to work together for the com- 
ing of the next great age, the distant, the 
ultimate age, the Messianic Age, when 
justice and peace will be established on 
earth, when each man will live under his 
vine and under his fig tree with none 
to make him afraid.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include this magnifi- 
cent address in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Dr. ABBA HILLEL SILVER 
AT THE CONVENTION OF THE ZIONIST ORGANI- 
ZATION OF AMERICA, NEw YorK CIty 
I am grateful and I am humbled by your 

tribute. During the heated days of our 

struggle, I was frequently subjected to un- 

favorable criticism, and I felt that while I 

deserved some of it, I did not deserve all that 

I was getting. Today I feel that I do not de- 

serve all the praise I am getting, although I 

must say that as a weak and peccant human 

being, I harbor the more or less pardonable 
illusion that I deserve some of jt. 
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The most beautiful day in our Jewish 
calendar is the Sabbath. It is called the 
Hemdat Yamim—the most beloved and de- 
sirable of days. Theodor Herzl called Zion- 
ism the Sabbath of his life. Personally, as 
I look back upon the years since my first 
identification with the Zionist movement 
more than half a century ago, I feel in very 
truth, that the Zionist movement has also 
been the Sabbath of my life too, as it has 
undoubtedly been for many of you who are 
here this evening. It has given us a Nesha- 
mah Yeterah, an additional gracious and 
precious Presence which has accompanied 
us all along our way through life. 

The noted French philosopher, Emile 
Boutroux, whom I had the privilege of know- 
ing, was once asked what in his opinion was 
involved in the good life. He replied, “A good 
thought conceived in early life and developed 
in maturity.” 

I might add to this observation a remark 
which an old fisherman once made to Dr. 
Theodor Herzl and which the latter never 
forgot: “The most remarkable of all things 
is when & man never gives up.” 

For the gift of a gcod thought which was 
conceived early in life, and for the inspiration 
of the immortal leader of our movement who 
never gave up, I am not only very grateful, 
but I feel that they represent the complete 
reward that any man can wish for. 

My dear friends, during the past few gen- 
erations, our people experienced several dis- 
tinctive ages or epochs of transition. 

First was the age of drift. During the 
closing decades of the 19th century, our peo- 
ple could not make up its mind whether to 
stay in the ghetto indefinitely or to lose it- 
self completely in the Western World. The 
sense of peoplehood had become sharply at- 
tenuated and our national morale had seri- 
ously slumped. Many of our people drifted 
away entirely, and many others remained or 
were brought back reluctantly to the fold 
by anti-Semitism which increased in viru- 
lence all through the closing years of the 
19th century. It was anti-Semitism, con- 
fessed Herzl, which first made him and 
Nordau Jewish. Many brilliant Jews paid 
fgr their improved careers in the Western 
World by formal conversion. Many others 
felt no responsibility whatsoever for the fu- 
ture of their people or any loyalty toward it. 
Was a case of “He took away understand- 
ing from the chiefs of the people of the land, 
and made them wander in a pathless waste.” 

Then came the age of decision—as so often 
happened before—in Jewish history, like a 
recurrent pattern, when a dangerous drift 
was brought to a sudden halt. The life sense 
of the people, the life wish, the deep desire 
to survive, asserted itself. It happened long 
ago during the Babylonian exile. A defeated 
and uprooted people, beset by despair and 
faced with an unpredictable future took hold 
of itself, and by the rivers of ‘Babylon, it 
vowed: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may 
my right hand lose its cunning.” It hap- 
pened once again in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, when the returning exiles found 
themselves in a riiined Judaea, beset by many 
enemies: “Behold, we are slaves today and 
we find ourselves in great trouble.” Never- 
theless, they assembled and made a firm 
covenant with their God to carry on despite 
everything, to rebuild the broken walls, and 
to reaffirm the faith and disciplines of their 
Jewish heritage. 

This miracle of decision happened once 
again in the days of the Maccabees. When 
corruption from within and from without 
threatened to eat at the very vitals of the 
people’s being, the cry finally went up: “He 
who is for the Lord, come with me.” A great 
revolt ensued, a bitter struggle of the few 
against the many. Then came victory and 
& glorious new era was ushered in for our 
people, and through our people for humanity. 
Toward the close of the 19th century, a 
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number of scattered and rudderless groups 
of faithful Jews began to make their voices 
hear, and to marshal their meager resources 
for a national renaissance, for a new covenant 
with destiny—the Bilu, the Hoveve Zion, and 
others. : 

The spiritual actalyst for all these groups 
was Theodor Herzl. At Basle he finally ral- 
lied the people for the heroic hour of de- 
cision. Herzl was the most eloquent and 
consequential spokesman of those who had 
come to understand the utter emptiness and 
futility of combating anti-Semitism. He 
was also the most clear-sighted among those 
who realized that the solution of the Jewish 
problem must be a national solution, one 
that would receive international sanction 
and approval. The solution, he realized, 
could not be accomplished through infiltra- 
tions into other lands, or through small- 
scale ‘philanthropic colonization efforts in 
Palestine. Herzl favored only a kind of 
colonization which we could protect, if need 
be, with our own army. The day of little 
essays and ventures, he maintained, the Yom 
Ketanot, had to end. 

As a result of successive disheartening ef- 
forts and rebuffs, he had come to the further 
conclusion that the movement to establish 
@ political home for the Jewish people and 
put an end to their national homelessness 
must be a mass movement. At first, Herzl 
did not want to stir up the masses. He hoped 
to appeal to the rich, the notables, hoping 
that they would finance his vast project of 
national transmigration. But when the 
Baron de Hirsh’s and the Rothschild’s failed 
him, he turned to the people—to those whose 
lives were dark with persecution, misery, and 
pogroms in the countries of Eastern Europe, 
and to those who felt the slings and slurs and 
the poison pens of anti-Semitism in the 
countries of Western Europe—an anti-Semi- 
tism was being lifted high on the rising tides 
of nationalism, capitalism, and racialism. 

At Basle, the vanguard of the Jewish peo- 
ple met at the summons and under the in- 
spiration of this mystic, statesman and man 
of action. There, in 1897, the Age of De- 
cision was ushered in. “At Basle,” wrote 
Herzl, “I founded the Jewish State.” Not 
actually, of course, 50 years were to elapse 
before the Jewish State would be founded. 
But the decision was there made, and a 
worldwide Jewish organization was brought 
into existence to carry it out. Here for the 
first time was a clear purpose, a firm re- 
solve, and a people pledged to a course of 
action. What was said at Sinai may very 
well have been restated at Basle: “this day 
you have become a people.” Moses knew, of 
course, that many years would have to elapse 
and much hard welding and fusion would 
have to take place before his motley hoard 
of emancipated slaves, many-tribed and 
rabble-infiltrated would become a people in 
the true sense of the word. But at Sinai 
the group had been infused with a new life 
and a new mission which had made them 
a single community of shared interests and 
of single purpose. They were now bound 
together. They had been given a collective 
soul and that soul had been ignited. 

At Basle, the Jews who could not make 
up their minds in the Age of Drift had be- 
come a people again. Their physical re- 
sources for their enormous historic enter- 
prise were limited indeed. But the indomi- 
table will of the people had again asserted 
itself and it was finally on the march again. 
Herzl the mystic did not underestimate the 
power of physic resources. “Great things,” 
he wrote in his diary, “do not need to have 
@ firm foundation. An apple must be put 
on the table so that it should not fall. The 
earth swings in space * * * the secret lies 
in movement.” 

The age of decision was soon followed by 
the age of struggle—the hard years of fight- 
ing enemies within and without, years of 
diplomatic missions and excursions, of frus- 








trations and setbacks; years of driving prop- 
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Where were the people whom he was 
gling to liberate? Wh 
in great multitudes to the urgent cause and 
his earnest appeal? Why were they unload- 
ing upon his own tired heart all the bitter- 
ness and resentment of their unhappy lives? 
“Let it be inscribed upon my epitaph,” he 
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‘once wrote, “he had too high an opinion of 


the Jews.” 
Other prophets of our people in the past, 
in the impatience of their love, cried out 


full of concern for this very people which 
so often failed them. “Forgive the people’s 
sins, O God,” cried Moses, “or blot me out of 
Thy book.” 

The age of struggle moved on through 
years of political evasions on the part of 
the mandatory government, through illegal 
immigration, violent resistance, and through 
the appalling tragedies of two World Wars 
which saw the House of Israel ravaged as it 
had never been ravaged before in all its long 
checkered history. For a time, it looked as 
if European Jewry would be completely de- 
stroyed and there would be no need for a 
national homeland, but for a national grave- 
yard. 

But here again, the oft repeated miracle of 
our history recurred and the age of struggle 
culminated in the age of victory. Five years 
after Buchenwald and Dachau, 50 years aft- 
er Basle, the State of Israel was proclaimed. 
The Galut ended; its curse was lifted from 
the shoulders and hearts of our people. 
Those who sowed in tears could now reap in 
joy. A new day had dawned, a wonderful 
day of great new The road which 
led our people through the long and terrible 
wilderness had brought them at long last, 
singing and triumphant, into the Promised 
Land. 

Today the age of consolidation is with 
us—the age of hammer, saw, and plow, the 
age when architect, engineer, scientist and 
civil servant are proceeding with skill and 
eagerness to give body to the dream come 
true. 

Fortunately for our people, we are now 
concerned more with tasks than with prob- 
lems. Our people, in Israel and in the Dias- 
pora, I am sure, will not fail in the new 
age of consolidation any more than they 
failed in the age of decision or struggle. 
They will bend to their many tasks in high 
resolution and in great confidence. It has 
been most gratifying to note that the initial 
period in this age of consolidation has not 
been attended by the sort of crisis, strife 
and disorder bordering on chaos, which has 
been the unfortunate experience of some of 
the recently founded states in Africa and 
Asia. In this regard, Israel has demon- 
strated a political maturity of a very high 
order. 

In this age of consideration the State of 
Israel will continue to face, for some time 
to come, one serious problem, the unresolved 
problem of its unreconciled Arab neighbors. 
This problem has been aggravated by the 
power struggle which has been going on be- 
tween the Communist and the non-Commu- 
nist blocs, in which struggle small, new 
states are often used as pawns or shuttle- 
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cocks. In this d game, every form 
of political intrigue, adventure, and intran- 
has been Some day the 
great powers, which once wrecked the League 
of Nations, will come to realize the very real 
and present danger, not alone to the effec- 
tiveness, but to the very survival of the 
United Nations, which turks in the height- 
ened tensions of their increasing rivalries. 
They may then turn away from their lethal 
game and look for ways of cooperation. Some 
day, too, Arab statesmen will arise who will 
realize the utter futility of continuing boy- 
cotts and blockades against Israel, or con- 
spiracies to mount military attacks upon it, 
im the hope of destroying it. They will 
then proceed to work out together with a 
very willing Israel, programs of progress, re- 
habilitation, and development which will 
benefit all the nations in the Near East. All 
this must some day come to pass. But until 
such time, Israel will have to carry on its 
work of consolidation under great handicaps 
and difficulties. But carry on, it will. And 
the Jews of the world will assist it. 
,ot the Zionist movement, Dr. Herzl once 
wrote: “But one thing I regard as certain, 
and place beyond the reach of all doubt, 
The movement will endure. I do not know 
when I shall die, but Zionism will never die.” 

It were well if we were to reaffirm his 
words today: Zionism must never die. Zion- 
ism which built the State of Isracl, must 
now buttress it. Zionism was always far 
more than scaffolding for the erection of the 
State of Israel. It was and is the expres- 
sion of the unbroken will of our people to 
live and to live creatively and in freedom, 
which time and again rebuilt the fallen tab- 
ernacie of David. Zionism was the archi- 
tectural design, the material out of which 
the State of Israel was built, and the will 
that built it. And Zionism will remain its 
sure and main support in the days to come. 
It would be folly to break the cask, and still 
hope that the wine will be retained. Nor 
is there any otiier cask available into which 
the wine can be poured and conserved. 

It would be a grave mistake for Israel to 
rely exclusively on the economic undergird- 
ing of the and to expect this to 
continue indefinitely without having the loy- 
alty and interest of our people in the Dias- 
pora continuously nourished and replenished 
by. a movement which is specifically directed 
to this end. “You shall not be redeemed 
with money.” 

This is a good admonition to keep before 
us at all times. The very fact that our 
enemies here and abroad are trying so hard 
to make of Zionism a hissing and a byword 
should prove to us how much Zionism is 
meeded. Were Zionism a spent and used- 
up movement, they would ignore it. But 
they know better. What confronts them in 
Zionism is the ultimate force which they 
must overcome if they are to win. 

Zionism must continue to invigorate the 
life of our people everywhere, not for the 
sake of Zion only, but for the sake of uni- 
versal Israel. The Diaspora cannot solve 
all the problems of the State of Israel, but 
neither can the State of Israel solve all the 
problems of the Diaspora. Each has a life of 
its own and will continue to have a life of 
its own. But Zionism can serve both as a 
two-way bridge, open at all times for spirit- 
ual and cultural traffic, to transmit the in- 
spiration of the one to the other. It must 
be the dynamo of historic Jewish values 
everywhere, in Israel and in the Diaspora. 
For we.are and remain one people—not po- 
litically, of course—and the establishment of 
the State of Israel has certainly not divided 
us. 

The State of Israel is a great and glorious 
fact in Jewish life which is destined to in- 
fluence its every phase everywhere. But 
greater than the State of Israel is the people 
of Israel, and greater than the people of 
Israel is the immortal vision and hope which 
sustained our people through the long cen- 
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H.R. 10341. An act to amend the Public - 


turies, which made of it a covenanted people, 
pledged to the ideal of Malchut Shamayim, 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Zionism, as the pledge of positive Jewish 
living in the spirit of our deathless prophetic 
tradition, can help us all, both in Israel and 
in the Diaspora, to work together for the 
coming of the next great age, the distant, the 
ultimate age, the Messianic Age, when justice 
and peace will be established on earth, when 
“each man will live under his vine and under 
his fig tree with none to make him afraid.” 

The establishment of the State of Israel is 
not the final act in the drama of Israel. Our 
people are moving on, the Ark of the Cove- 
nant is moving on, in greater freedom now 
and in greater confidence along the broad 
highways of the world, to Acharit Hayamim, 
to the end of days, prefigured by our seers, 
“when they shall not hurt, nor destroy in all 
My holy mountain, and the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of God, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee did on this day present 
to the President for his approval bills 
and joint resolutions of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich.; 

H.R. 816. An act to convey certain lands in 
Oklahoma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho In- 
dians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1626. An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Carinhas, and Manuel Jesus Carinhas; 

H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military 
reservations; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Villarreal, Jr.; 

H.R. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent Cooke; 

H.R. 8166. An act for the relief of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Co., Billings, 
Mont.; 

H.R. 8424. An act to amend section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 with respect 
to positions in the Library of Congress; 

H.R. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
to provide for the construction of such me- 
morial by the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R.9715. An act for the relief of Otis 
Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit; 

H.R. 10311. An act providing that certain 
provisions of Public Law 335 dated October 
7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas; 
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Health Service Act to authorize grants-in- 
aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, 
and other public or nonprofit institutions 
to strengthen their programs of research 
and research training in sciences related to 
health; 

H.R. 10548. An act to amend the Helium 
Act of March 8, 1925, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States; 

HR. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corp. of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints; 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place bamboo pipestems on the 
free list; 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11322. An act for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; 

H.R. 11380. An act for the relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; 

ELR. 12458. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
for the Physically Handicapped; 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for 
purposes of determining the manufacturers 
sale price; 

H.R. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, so as to provide that an injured 
employee shall have the right to select his 
own physician, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the employment compensation provisions of 
such act; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of 
trust to the United States from the predeces- 
sor in name of Gallaudet College and any 
evidence of indebtedness related to the 
same transaction, to quiet the college’s title 
to property belonging to it, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 12759. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; ; 

H.R. 13021. An act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin America 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of. the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 13066. An act to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 

H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 311. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Taras Shev- 
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chenko on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia; 

HJ. Res, 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area, and 
for other pur 

HJ. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending 
an invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
parachuting championships at Orange, 
Mass.; and 

HJ. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the U.S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to Con- 
gress, and including certain amendments 
relating to housing. 








BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

On August 31, 1960: 

H.R. 5789. An act to incorporate the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame; and 

H.R. 11666. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 


On September 2, 1960: 
H.R. 900, An act to validate certain over- 
. payments inadvertently made by the United 
States to several of the States and to relieve 
certifying and disbursing officers from lia- 
bility therefrom; 

H.R. 2339. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service”; 

H.R. 5747. An act to amend section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the concealment of assets in contemplation 
of bankruptcy; 

E.R. 7263. An act for the relief of Edward 
Ketchum; 

H.R. 7792. An act for the relief of Martin 
A. Mastandrea; 

H.R. 8989. An act for the relief of Ralph 
W. Anderson; 

H.R. 9417. An act for the relief of Harry 
Kaloian; 

H.R. 10431. An act for the relief of Isami 
Nozuka (also known as Isami Notsuka) ; 

H.R. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920; 

H.R. 10598. An act to clarify certain provi- 
sions of the Criminal Code relating to the 
importation or shipment of injurious mam- 
mals, birds, amphibians, fish, and reptiles 
(18 U.S.C. 42(a), 42(b)); and relating to the 
transportation or receipt of wild mammals 
or birds taken in violation of State, National, 
or foreign laws (18 U.S.C. 43), and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 11188. An act for the relief of Edward 
8S. Anderson; 

H.R. 11327. An act for the relief of Chaun- 
cey A. Ahalt; 


H.R. 11890. An act making appropriations 


for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 


Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11420. An act for the relief of 
Ferdinand Hofacker; 
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H.R. 11460. An act for the relief of 
Edouard E. Perret; 

H.R. 11486. An act for the relief of Rich- 
ard J. Power; 

H.R. 12326. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12475. An act for the relief of Claude 
L. Wimberly; 

H.R. 12476. An act for the relief of John 
H. Esterline; 

H.R. 12619. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of Jane Addams, founder and 
leader of Chicago’s Hull House. 

On September 6, 1960: 

H.R. 2178. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make certain changes in 
the road at Whites Branch, Grapevine Reser- 
voir, Tex.; 

H.R. 4826. An act for the relief of Arthur 
E. Collins; 

H.R. 6084. An act for the relief of J. Butler 
Hyde; 

H.R. 7758. An act to improve the admin- 
istration of oversea activities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 8054. An act for the relief of William 
Edgar Weaver; 

H.R. 8289. An act to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement an- 
nuities, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9377. An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest cover for reservoir areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Army and the Chief of Engineers; 

H.R. 9406. An act for the relief of William 
J. Huntsman; 

H.R. 11165. An act for the relief of Robert 
J. Reeves; 

H.R. 12350. An act for the relief of Marion 
John Nagurski; 

H.R. 12471. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Lucien B, Clark 02051623, MSC, U.S. Army; 

H.R. 12530. An act to authorize adjust- 
ment, in the public interest, of rentals under 
leases entered into for the provision of com- 
mercial recreational facilities at the John 
H. Kerr Reservoir, Va.-N.C., and 

H.R. 12563. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended, 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS DISAPPROVED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved of the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


STABILIZE MINING OF LEAD AND ZINC 


H.R. 8860. Ihave withheld approval of 
H.R. 8860, “to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zinc by small domestic producers on 
public, Indian, and other lands, and for 
other purposes.” 

H.R. 8860 authorizes lead and zinc 
subsidies based on the difference between 
market prices and a price of 17 cents per 
pound for lead and 14% cents per pound 
for zinc. The subsidies would be paid on 
the output of mines producing not more 
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rather than help the lead-zinc indus- 
try. It would negate the progress of 
recent years, increase the problems of 
lead-zine producers, subject the market 
to instability, and burden our taxpayers 
with unsound subsidies. Apart from the 
fact that the appropriations authorized 
by the bill would be completely inade- 
quate to pay the proposed subsidies— 
with the result that the bill’s intended 
beneficiaries could be misled into pro- 
duction for which they would not receive 
the promised subsides—the bill has these 
fatal defects: 

First, H.R. 8860 would intensify the 
industry’s problems by generating sub- 
stantial additional production at the ex- 
pense of other miners’ jobs. Its subsi- 
dies would induce the opening for full- 
time production of many mines which 
are not now operating, some of which 
have operated only intermittently in the 
past. ‘Fhe substantial additions to sup- 
ply would depress lead and zinc prices 
and thus cause cutbacks and layoffs of 
mineworkers in the unsubsidized mines, 

Second, the subsidized production in- 
duced by this bill would complicate, even 
frustrate, programs now in effect that 
are gradually bringing the production 
and demand of these commodities into 
balance. As a result of existing import 
controls and continuing international 
cooperation, the volume of imports is at 
the lowest levels, and constitutes the 
smallest percentage of total lead-zinc in 
supply, in nearly a decade. This has 
made it possible during 1959 for domes- 
tic lead and zinc producers to reduce 
excess stocks and to increase mine out- 
put. While consumption of these two 
metals has been at disappointing levels, 
the domestic industry should, with in- 
creased demand, again move rapidly for- 
ward to normal and stable operation at 
reasonable prices. The depressed prices 
that would result from the subsidy pro- 
gram would represent a backward step. 
A lasting solution can best be achieved 
through a worldwide balance of produc- 
tion and consumption, and that is the 
object of past and current international 
consultations. 

Third, approval of H.R. 8860 would 
generate demands for equal treatment 
and similar subsidies from other produc- 
ers of lead and zinc as well as producers 
of many other minerals. Such a system 
of subsidies would make a substantial 
portion of domestic mining totally de- 
pendent on Federal appropriations and 
would thereby lessen incentives for the 
technological improvement vital to the 
continued health of American mining. 

For these: reasons, I am compelled to 
withhold my approval of H.R. 8860. 

DwIcHutT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, September 2, 1960. 
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trade practices as to cause undue hard- 
ship. 

H.R. 5054 runs counter to one of our 
major foreign policy objectives—the re- 
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duction of wumnecessary barriers and 
hindrances to trade. The burdens the 


-bill would impose are unnecessary be- 


cause the Federal Trade Commission re- 
quires the disclosure of the foreign origin 
of repackaged imported articles when it 
is in the public interest. to do so. 

The United States and other principal 
trading nations of the world have recog- 
nized that burdensome marking require- 
ments can be a hindrance to trade and 
have agreed to the principle that such 
hindrances should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. H.R. 5054 might well result in 
successive domestic handlers requiring 
written assurances of proper marking in 
order to avoid the severe penalty of 
seizure and forfeiture. The cost and the 
complications involved in such cumber- 
some paperwork would tend to discour- 
age such imports. Moreover, this meas- 
ure could prove ultimately damaging to 
our export-expansion efforts, for need- 
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lessly restrictive action on our part 
could readily lead to similarly restrictive 
action by other countries against Amer- 
ican goods. 

In addition, the bill would unneces- 
sarily extend the Bureau of Customs into 
new areas by requiring the Bureau to fol- 
low goods after they have entered the 
stream of domestic commerce and to act 
against handlers of merchandise who are 
not importers. The Bureau would be re- 
quired to determine the nature of cus- 
tomary trade practices and the possi- 
bility of undue hardship in a field out- 
side its normal competence. * Aside from 
the unnecessary additional expense, 
these new responsibilities would be most 
awkward for the Bureau to administer. 

For these reasons I am withholding 
my approval of H.R. 5054. 

DwicHtT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WuHitTt House, September 5, 1960. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
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calendar quarter with respect. to 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the first calendar quarter of 1960 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $492. E. (9) $281.36. 


A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $4,812. E. (9) $5,362.51. 


A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,210. E. (9) $19.25. 





’ A, American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,030.07. E. (9) $2,030.07. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $7,120.80. E. (9) $7,120.80. 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $10,637.34. E. (9) $10,637.34. 

A. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Legion. 

D. (6) $60,032.16. E. (9) $33,468.88. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ml. 
. D. (6) $161.75. E. (9) $4,973.07. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $455.85. E. (9) $17.50. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,468.75. 

A. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $532. E. (9) $10,100.44. 





A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $15,675.24. 





A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 

E. (9) $604.11. 





A. American Yugoslav Claims Committee, 
61 West 87th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $384.25. E. (9) $401.23. 





A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 





A. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 


A. Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
ports, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E, (9) $2,688.37. 


A. Anne Archbold, 3905 Reservoir Road 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $173.27. 

A. Lester Asher, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Til. 

B. Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 2, Box 406, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3025 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $1. 

A. Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 72 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,012.42. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade with Italy, Inc., 105 Hudson Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $35.68. 


A. Carl H. Berglund, 
Building, Tacoma, Wash, 
E. (9) $40.92. 


1219 Washington 


A. Helen Berthelot, 19256 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,471.79. 


A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,352.48. 


A. Mrs. Paul Blanshard, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $120. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa-. 


tion, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A. Roland Boyd, 218 East Louisiana Street, 
McKinney, Tex. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,365.35. E. (9) $679.06. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulhelm Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $160. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studiengeselischaft fur Privatrecht- 
liche Auslandsinteressen, e.y. Controscarpe 
46, Germany. 

E. (9) $270. 


A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Mrs. Pred L, Bull, 4312 Rowalt Drive, 
College Park, Md. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. John J. Burke, e, 1062 West Platinum 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Of- 
fice Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $550. 

A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 53 Park Place, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. U.S. Wood Screw Service Bureau, 63 
Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. 

A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union- 
Metal Trades Council, AFL-CIO, Box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C.Z. 

D. (6) $1,963. E. (9) $1,324.72. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $118. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 845 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $704.64. 

A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing. 

A. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 


D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 

A. Eugene P. Conser, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
I. 
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A. Julien D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. : 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. EB. (9) $2.40. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Tl. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,625. 


A. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D. (6) $845.73. E. (9) $845.73. 

A. County Supervisors’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

E. (9) $781.56. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1001 Cornecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Oscar Cox, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
D. (6) $636.25. 





A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) €1,054.60. E. (9) $1,054.60. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 845 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $704.64. E. (9) $704.64. 

A. 8. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New. Orleans, La. 

E. (9) $38.45. 





A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D (6) $3,125. 

A. Douglas, Obear & Campbell, 822 South- 
ern Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Anne Archbold, 3905 Reservoir Road, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) 9.10. 

A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2410.34. E. (9) $660.41. 

A. Harold Edwards, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 703 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
aa 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 

D. (6) $656.11. E. (9) $21. 


A, Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Box 188, Route 
2, Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 
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A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German & Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,350. 


—_— 


A. E. F. Forbes, 604 Mission Street, San 


Francisco, Calif. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. - 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 808 North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $128.60. 

A. Robert W. Prase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,681.75. 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,688.87. 

A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Miss Chloe Gifford, 1734 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

D. (6) $900. 





A. Group Health Association of America, 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Alfred N. Guertin, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $28. 

A. Rodger S. Gunn, 4618 Highland Drive, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $198.74. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $340.06. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Seafarers’ Section, MTD, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $204.72. 


September 8 


A. William A. Hanscom, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $225. 

A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John A. Hartman, Jr., 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $950.65. 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Chas. H. Heltzel, 606 Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $930. E. (9) $467.27. 





A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Business. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Jake D. Hill, 1006 Security Federal 
Building, Columbia, S.C. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association. 

E. (9) $75.86. 

A. Home Town Free Television Association, 
1735 De Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Vernon F. Hovey, 101 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $269.38. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, Il. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,139.29. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Lawn Mower Institute, Inc. Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C. 





A. B. A. Hungerford, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. 

B. George P. Byrne, 63 Park Place; New 
York, N.Y. 





A. John M. Hurley, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 

D. (6) $886.54. 

A. Illinois State Conference of Building & 
Construction Trades, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $3,143.58. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $290. 





A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
820 Highland Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


D. (6) $100. E. (9) $104.75. 


A. Peter Dierks Joers, 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $302.85. 





A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,873. 


A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $183. 

A. Charles E. Kief, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,093.75. 

A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut 
* Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association, Aluminum 
Extruders Council, and Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

E. (9) $409.61. 

A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman. 

D. (6) $1,420. E. (9) $1,420. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Charles R. Larson, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $656.11. E. (9) $14.50. ‘ 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $300. 

A. Alan Latman, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Committee for Effective De- 
sign Legisiation, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $792.23. 

A. Jonathan Lindley, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $26.40. 

A. Donald Linville, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Hardboard Association, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $210. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $78.65. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,777.54. E. (9) $2,621.55, 

A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $604.11. 


A. William J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 ° Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 
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A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street Nw., 
berm a D.c. 

. (6) $2,019.25. E. = $329.42. 


A. Charles R. McNeill; eill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $2.55. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zietz, Savoy Hilton Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. John W. MacKay, 918 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,700.10. EB. (9) $350. 

A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Sallie Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,300. E. (9) $950.77. 


A. Albert E. Maddocks, 1883 South Seventh 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. Don Mahon, Box 959 Ben Pranklin 
Station, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $796.34. 

A. James D. Mann, 714 Sheraton Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
714 Sheraton Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Tommy M. Martin, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1040 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $656.11. E. (9) $12. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,205. E. (9) $377. 

A. Ellis E. Meredith, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
— 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, 
“— 

. (6) $312.50. 

A. Ross A. Messer, Post Office Box 1611, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $108.80. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $42.30. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Safe Harbor Water Power Corp., 90 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $50,000. E. (9) $14.30. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Helena W. Shire Trust, Helena Shire 
Oppenheimer, Ann Oppenheimer Kennedy, 
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Nathan Oppenheimer, Jr., the Marine Trust 
Co. of Western New York, Buffalo, NUY., 
trustees. 

D. (6) $5,000, 


A. John R. Minor, , 1025 Connecticut Ae 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors’ Association of Calt- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 





A. Willis C. Moffatt, First Security Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 
B. Standard Oil Co. of California. 


A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
~~ Washington, D.C 
. (6) $750. E, (9) $13.25. 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725'I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph J. Mulhern, 
Square, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $7,000. EB. (9) $833.94. 


- A. Andrew P. Murphy, Jr., 1625 L Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington; D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615.40. E. (9) $150.63. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,017.90. E. (9) $1,638.57. 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. National Association of Letter. Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $540,330. E. (9) $18,838.84. 

A. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. National Assoctation of Postmasters of 
the United States, 348 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $107,038.75. EB. (9) $1,500. 

A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $12,383.61. E. (9) $1,933.39. 


A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Tll., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $13,054.55. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,235. 

A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Chappell, Nebr. 


D. (6) $2,071.20. E. (9) $2,071.20. 


A. National Bureau for Lathing and Plas- 


tering, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washington, - 


D.C, 

A. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee for Effective De- 
sign Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $2,258.43. 


11 Pemberton 
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A. National Committee for Insurance Taxa- 
tion, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $21,134.45. E. (9) $21,129.14. 


A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

.D. (6) $21,170.75. E. (9) $1,982.67. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 


_ Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $10,323.36." E. (9) $10,323.36. 

A. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,150. E. (9) $4,143. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building., Washington D.C. 

D. (6) $7,245.80. E. (9) $11,606.91. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $5,686.18. E. (9) $735. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,908. E. (9) $8,330.99. 

A. National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.c, 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,488.37. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 
Dc. 

D. (6) $10,629.68. E. (9) $8,164.73. 

A. Henry C. Nelson, Jr., 709 Security Fed- 
eral Building, Columbia, S.C. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association, 
709 Security Federal Building, Columbia, 
S.C. 

E. (9) $22.65. 


A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edgar L. Newhouse III, 1025 Connecti- 


cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $224.55. 

A. Northwest Committee for Transporta- 
tion Planning, 2928 Macomb Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,501.60. 

A. Brice O’Brien, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 





A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $600. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine War Claimants 
Association, Escolta Building, 46 Escolta, 
Manila, Philippines. ; 

A. Charles T. O’Neill, Jr., 730 15th Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $106.85. 





A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $4,748.92. 

A. Geo. F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

D. (6) $4,624.98. 

A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 1501 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $42.90, 

A. Hugh Peterson. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Iris Peterson, 4201 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Stewards & Stewardesses As- 
sociation International, 55th and Cicero Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 





A. Andrew A. Pettis, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street,.Camden, N.J. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $2,703.23. 

A. Charles E. Potter, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Conimittee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $2,474.19. 





A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.c 


D. €6) $1,996.80. E. (9) $30. 

A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $275. E. (9) $137.52. 
A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. National Congress of Parents & Teachers 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ml. 

A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Asso- 
ciation, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. William T. Reed, 5800 Connecticut 
Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. . 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $168.50. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,999.98. E. (9) $107.30. 


September 8 


A. Geo. L. Reid, Jr., 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Chappell, Nebr. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $271.20. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
310 Fulton-Fresno Building, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,133.32. E. (9) $257.47. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $3.20. 





A. E. W. Rising, 398 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $538.61. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $101.05. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Mobil Oil Co., Los Angeles; et al. 

A.-Seafarers’ Section, MTD, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $55,000. E. (9) $2,278.79. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $146.99. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 
79 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $24.85. 





A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $600. 





A. Ralph Showalter, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


D. (6) $2,416.32. E. (9) $1,040.85. 


A. David Silvergleid, 918 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,700.10. E. (9) $350. 


—— 


A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 Westmoreland 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. M. Prederik Smith, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 





~* 











1960 


A, Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.¥ 
D. (6) $513.50. BE. (9) $675.79. 


A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,560.88. E. (9) $1,186.45. 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 
E. (9) $150. 





A. Samuel Spencer and Frank J. Whalen, 
Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Northwest Committee for Transporta- 
tion Planning. 

D. (6) $1,501.60. 

A. Richard A. Squires, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $13.05. 


A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $3,735.03. 

A. Chester 8. Stackpole, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Standard Public Relations, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E, (9) $600. 

A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Howard F. Enipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $1.48, 

A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $5,225. E. (9) $697.40. 

A. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, 182 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washirigton, D.C. 





A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Surplus Prop- 
erty Importers, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. J. Monroe Sullivan, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $893.75. E. (9) $1,108.74. 

A. Tyre Taylor, 1511 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Southern States Industrial 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. (9) $561.87. 


Council, 


_— 


A. Christy Thomas & Associates, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River and Har- 
bor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $178.71. 


er 


A. Christy Thomas & Associates, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Puget Sound Bridge & Dry Dock Co. 
2929 16th Avenue S.W., Seattle, Wash. 
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A. Joseph A. Todd, Investment Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 


Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph A. Todd, Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 9 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph A. Todd, Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $8,116.15. E. (9) $3,776.38. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $17.50. 

A. Veterans of World War I, US.A., Inc., 
40 G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Bailey Walsh, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lion Manufacturing Co., 2640 Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $900. 

A. Bailey Walsh, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Manufacturing Co., 3401 North 
California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $600. 

A. Marvin B. Weaver, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $118. E. (9) $118. 

A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $116.45, 

A. Western Cotton Growers Association of 
California, 310 Fulton-Fresno Building, 
Fresno, Calif. : 

D. (6) $9,210.35. E. (9) $4,466.23. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


D. (6) $95,245.19. E. (9) $55.67. 





A. George Y. Wheeler 2d, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Radio Corp. of America, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Don White, Post Office Box 337, Fair- 
fax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
Post Office Box 337, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $3,830.53. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $750. E. (9) $80.99. 


—_—— 


A. Scott C. Whitney, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. «.merican Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


TD. (6) $2,500, E. (9) $1,550. 
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A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 706 Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 


B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Til. 


D. (6) $2,184.69. E. (9) $2,184.69. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $200. 


A. Albert E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessy Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $484.20. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $101.90. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kottenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $34.76. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Indians of California, Post Office Box 
901, Redding, Calif. 

E. (9) $26.55. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 


Wis. 
E. (9) $13.26. 
A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Nicholas B. Perry, 626 Belleview Boule- 


- vard, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, 
Wash, 

E. (9) $6.45. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $12.75. 


A. William A. Williams, Jr., Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Burton C. Wood, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 5 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. . 

D. (6) $1,269.25. E. (9) $116.55. 


A. Wood, King, Dawson & Logan, 48 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Albert Y. Woodward, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Paul D. Yager, 916 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cyrus W. and Lucille M. Manfull, 13152 
Wentworth Street, Pacoima, Calif. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1960: 


(Nore.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


A6904 September 8 


Pux Two Corres Wits THe SecreTary OF THE SENATE AND Fitz THREE Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (om the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

Piace aw “X” BELow THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FiGURE IN THE Box aT THE RjGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BeLow: 

“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X" below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 

“QuARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 








QUARTER 

REPORT 

ist | 2a | 3d | 4th 
(Mark one square only) 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION oF LOBBYING AcT 








Nors ow Irem “A”—(a) In Generat. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(li) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their ts or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by the’+ employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: ; 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 
——ooUl***_{[—>_>~—=_-K[T[K={=[a&=I="__aa=qq{{{KqxaRnunn[[=[>===*===K@mRmarxrxcxyxyx{]{]={={=—@EeE=E=Sxqx{—={{lyCT—TC—ycycyCCC{{{{_{_@_@_{={={=*{_>>]&[][][{{{_“=_{—_&&q—&—={&==>>===[$|E—=E=—eE==EEEESESESESECo SSF 


Nore on Item “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emptorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 
Se 


Norse on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection.with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. Lecis.ative INTERESTS, AND PuBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
7 left, so that this Office will no 


longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connectidn with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 


gift). 


’ (Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pee expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 

this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 





AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE i<¢ 
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Nore on IrEM “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value: When organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated ‘cntae in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money reoalved by oan - individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ a gift, loan, advance, or deposit 


of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution” — 
i >i nou sivas = 1) General. Item “D” is designed from which 

18 RT Is FoR AN EMPLOYER.—(1) In for the reporting of all receipts expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. : 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals——A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislati have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report, 

(ill) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues; assess 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir Tuts Report Is For AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. Receipts (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
phy alle -Dues and assessments (from-Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
Sy ORS Gifts of money or anything of value 18. Have there been such contributors? 
8, Qocesccus Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or “no”: ..._.... 
CPecwesnns Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 14, In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
Sea tae Raa loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
ge Sere Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) . 
senna ToraL for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
ddedceiibiaier’ Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
Fe: Dantacnseict Received during previous Quarters of calendar year page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
6 eas ToraL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the. 
and “7”) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 


such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Loans Received 
Se Amount Name and Address of Contributor 


“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. ."—Sec. 302 (a). 








OO icinaiel ToTaL now owed to others on account of ioans (“Period” from Jan. 1 through -..-...-...-...... Wises) 
10. S.n0c0-.~ Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
11. $-------- Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bidg., Chicago, Til. 
12. $ eoeecne= “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter $3,285.00 TorTaL 


= eee eeeSeeoeoeaea=qz=qzqQq®qnnga0«®qQqqmn.S eos 


Nore on Irem “E”—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


02 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 
. (>) Ir THIs Revost Is FOR AN AGENT orn EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 


telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7’). 


E. ExpenpirurEs (INcLUpING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: . 5 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number, 
Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others . ¥ 
2 Mi ctelinea .-Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘wapenditee’ eats, a. os een « -’—Bec. 302 (b). 
ee Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item pre to others outing thie 
“1") 14. $___....-_Repayment received during this Quarter 
8. Qoacewens Gifts or contributions made during Quarter oS, 
More 
oe Rida: Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 15. ag ng ry tele pe poncho during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
re Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) See eaamenen Oo ee ee = ae — ae 
6. $-------- Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre= 
YT; Qedccnnad Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam) 
8. $..---.-- All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Rectpient—Purpose 
‘oo ak $1,750.00 Tl: Roe Printing Co., $3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
De Siiccncesiiagtn Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
stil lend “Marsh 
10. $...-. Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 1-15, 8-26, 9-15: ne ao $127 
ee ee ? Washington, D. C.—Publie relations 
Sir Sieancune Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” service at $800.00 per month. 
and "10") $4,150.00 Toran 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 EK Street NW. Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
B. American Life Convention, $9 Sorte 


stiahignn Avenue, nen, a. 
A. ¥. J. Adduci, 610 610 Shereham Building, 
be 


Association of 
, Wash- 


.C. 
america, Ine. 610 Shoreham 
ington, D 

D. (6) rn E. oe) $487.87. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 


ashington, D. 
D. (8) $1,468.19. E. (9) oars. 


A. Ae Industries Association of 

America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
» DC. 

D. (6) $9,503.34. E. (9) $9,503.34. 

A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

E. (9) $1,471.38. 

A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, ‘D.C. 


A. Air rt Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $20,089.38. E. (9) $20,039.33. 


A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $60.07. 

A. W.L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

B. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Inter- 
national, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver Spring, 
Md. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

E. (9) $248.20. 


A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

E. (9) $7,178.52. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnsten Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $7,870.20. E.(9) $7,870.20. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $28,311. E. (9) $28,311. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $32,616.51. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $4,941.97. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $15,362.06. E. (9) $13,412.06. 
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A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,221.46. E. (9) $5,840.84. 


A. American Justice Association (Inc.), 
Post Office Box 1387, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $4.50. 


A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
D. (6) $1,015.28. E. (9) $90.88. 


A. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. 
D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $13,315.69. 


A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,843.75. 

A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $11,963.63. E. (9) $4,554.47. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4,021.88. E. (9) $4,201.88. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $672.23. E. (9) $672.23. 


A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,023.27. E. (9) $4,277.06. 





A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4,447. E. (9) $8,695. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,885.19. E. (9) 62,393.64. 

A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,004.39. E. (9) $2,004.39. 





A. American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 
Committee, 500 Sugar Building, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $22.78. 

A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $4,992.01. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $22,468.89. 





A. American Veterans Committee, 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,342. E. (9) $155.02. 

A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Tl. 

E. (9) $619.59. 

A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. American Warehousemen's Association, 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


September 8 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) $1,884.61. 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Fiorida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 


Ala. 

D. (6) $84. E. (9) $125.32. 

A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,201.93. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $235.60. E. (9) $1,271.81. 


A. J. Sinclair Armstrong, 45 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United States Trust Co. of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 
E. (9) $1,157.14. 


A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1406 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,072.99. E. (9) $5,072.99. 


A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 


A. Association of American Rallroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $19,846.37. E. (9) $19,846.37. 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,296.72. E. (9) $2,296.72. 

A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 221, 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $520. E. (9) $520. 

A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 

A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $169.71. 

A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 2, Box 406, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3025 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. 
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A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $115. 

A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 2085 South Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood.of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

D. (6) $1,975. E. (9) $1,852.42. 


A. George P. Baker, Soldiers Field Post 
Office, Boston, Mass. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 

A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,274.88. E. (9) $290.64. 


A. Thomas F. Baker, 1128 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. : 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. 


.C. 
D. (6) $242. E. (9) $6.20. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council. 

D. (7) $2,400. E. (9) $205.26. 

A. Roy A. Ballinger, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,340. E. (9) $69.37. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,225. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 923 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imported Nut Section, Association of 
Food Distributors, Inc., 100 Hudson Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Edwin C. Barringer, 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 


A. William B. Barton, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Roy Battles, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

E. (9) $3,650. 

A. John V. Beamer, 625 Valley Brook Lane, 
Wabash, Ind. 

B. Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $350. 
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A. James F. Bell, 730 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $18.15. 


A. Mrs. Rachel 8S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $6.50. 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,017. E. (9) $319.65. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Hudson Biery, 4517 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4517 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mollers Suidah Shipbreakers, Ltd.; the 
Alpha Shipping Co., Ltd.; and Lancashire 
Shipping Co., Ltd. 

E. (9) $62.08. 

A. David Bishop, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $550. 

A. James C. Black, 1625 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 

A. Richard W. Blake, 1113 10th Avenue, 
Greeley, Colo. 

B. National Beet Growers Federation, 1113 
10th Avenue, Greeley, Colo. 

D. (6) $435. 

A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. W. G. Blewett, $01 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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A. Blue Cross Commission, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1741 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $584.35. E. (9) $14.05. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B.-Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
—- Inc., 350 Pifth Avenue, New York, 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $41.41. 

A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. EB. (9) $403.70. 

A. Jesoph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $520. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $435.91. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box $905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $4.39. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A. Charles B. Bowling, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim Ruhr, Germany. 

E, (9) $170. 

A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studiengeselischaft fur Privatrechliche 
Auslandsinteresse, ev. Contrescarpe 46, 
Germany. 

EB. (9) $285. 
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A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $196. 


A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $11.15. 


' A. Homer L. Brinkley, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. National Council of Farmer Coopera-. 


tives. 

A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $54.10. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. W. 5S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $374.04. E. (9) $332.15. 

A. George Bronz, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amity Fabrics, Inc., 12 West 32d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $24.40. 

A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Freemont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,250. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $934.61. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $7,440.33. E. (9) $7,440.33. 

A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $110. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $1,449. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 9905, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $21.37. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla, 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $98.84 
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A Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Pla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $273.80. 

A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 24 Beek- 
man Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $426.75. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y., and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,272. 

A. Harold Burke, 140 Front Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners Asso- 
ciation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. a 

A. John J. Burke, 1062 West Platinum 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $575. 





A. F. Hugh Burns, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $182.80. 

A. Maurice G. Burnside, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation & Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $2,937.45. E. (9) $94.59. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

A. Robert M. Burr, 105 Mansfield Avenue, 
Darien, Conn. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1212 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $44.60. 





A. Harry C. Butcher, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Associa- 
tion, 2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

E. (9) $5,927.55. 

A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 53 Park Place, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United States Wood Screw Service Bu- 
reau, 53 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Ootton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C, 


D. (6) $760.20, E. (9) $15. 


September 8 


A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $320.29. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ey 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $55.39. 

A. Judy Carlile, 229 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $63.50. 

A. John T. Carlton and M. H. Manches- 
ter, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. : 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. i 





A. Braxton B. Carr, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $375. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8325 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 
744 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1717 East Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $740. 


1025 Connecticut 





A. Albert E. Carter, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,006.18. 


Mayflower Hotel, 


A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,680. E. (9) $721.17. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Greg-Gary Corp., 7 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa. 

D. (6) $1,127.91. E. (9) $4,752.76. 

A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Charles Patrick Clark, 500 World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. B. Rapaport & Son, Inc., Central Street, 
Post Office Box 169, Windsor, Conn. 


A. Earl W. Clark, 182 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $900. E. (9) $422.59. 














1960 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

D. (6) $2,800. 


A. William H. Coburn, 530 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

_B. Western Forest Industries Association, 
526 Henry ao ae Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $986.90. 


A. Edwin 8, Cohen, 26 | 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

‘B. National Association of Investment Cos., 
6] Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $174.05. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $13,550. E. (9) $5,447.74. 

A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Julian D. Conover, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $16.65. 


Ring Building, 


——— 


A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


11 Wall 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1631 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturers’ Association of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, P.R. 


D. (6) $1,670. E. (9) $21.20. 


A. Ben C. Corlett, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $659.16. 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
_D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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A. County Supervisors Civic Association 
of California, 1100 Elks Building, Sacra- 
— Calif. 

E. (9) $784.51. 


A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $2.70. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $44.43. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund, 1303 
Fifth Third Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $16.82, 

A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. E. oe $28.14. 


A. William A. Cromartie, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $809.38. 


149 


A. Laurence A. Crosby, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


ee 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
& Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


ee 


A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $701.25. 


A. Bryce Curry, 907 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $650. 

A. Bernard Cushman, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes of 
America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Se ee 


Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind: 


A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 EK Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $5. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $687.50. E. . (9) $36.51. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, Tl. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 

E. (9) $1,130.68. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $809.38, 


1 North LaSalle 


149 


A. Dorothy Mondel! Davis, 801 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald 8S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 818 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Donald 8S. Dawson, Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.L.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


731 


A. Donald 8S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
ee Building, Washington, D.C. 

. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 

dom. 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
DC: 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Butlding, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & apna 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning omens of 
District of Columbia, 2400 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Twentieth Century Airlines, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Poultry and Egg Produc- 
ers Association, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Tony T. Dechant, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational Cooperative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW. 
Washington. D.C. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $39.45, 
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A. Mary S. Deuel, 9028 Cambridge ace 


“—? Washington, D. 
Washington Senko Rule Committee, 

oon 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $840. 

A. Joe T. Dickerson, 1626 EK Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $21. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1523 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. - 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hl. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $172.68. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, 705 
California Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,624.80. E. (9) $199.80. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westlands Water District, Post Office 
Box 4006, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,347.15. E. (9) $347.15. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,750. 

A. Disabled Officers Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $3,757.20. 

A. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,744.58. E. (9) $19,612.11. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $329.42. 

A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 


A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $369. E. (9) $60.89. 


A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $687.48. E. (9) $6.22. 

A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

E. (8) $345.09. 


A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. California Shipping Co., 320 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $153.08. 

A. Robert F. —— 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D 

B. Pacific. alae Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,625.01. 


A. Thomes J. Donovan, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


155 East 44th 
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A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 


York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
@) John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $127.50. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,552.20. E. (9) $116. 


A. Fred N. Dressler, Post Office Box 188, 
Gardnerville, Nev. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

A. Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $15.09. 


A. William E. Dunn, 20th and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $2.65. 


A. J. S. Eames, 4737 36th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $37.20, E. (9) $37.20. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 llth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $94.46. E. (9) $82.51. 

A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,293.40. E. (9) $543.47. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 

A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1002 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 2400 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $368.17. 

A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

Cc 


D. (6) $516.25. E. (9) $72.20. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street Elec- 
tric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $31.25. 





September 8 


A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oll Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,000. 


A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $14. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
clation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $227.80. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,375. 


1200 Tower 


—_—— = 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,200. e 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


1200 Tower 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Palo Verde Irrigation District, Blythe, 
Calif. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,037.50. E. (9) $70.82. 


1200 Tower 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5,283.21. 

A. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $89,363.89. E. (9) $19,328.23. 

A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Post Office Box 
188, Route 2, Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. Arnold Feldman, 10011 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Bethesda, Md. 

B. American Veterans Committee, 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $124. E. (9) $9.41. 

A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


1830 
















1960 


A, John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $437.50. 


A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Unton Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New Or- 
leans, La., United States Sugar Corp., Clew- 
iston, Fla., and Okeelanta Sugar Refinery, 
Inc., South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $6,349.98. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, 
Maine. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 125 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wood, King, Dawson & Logan, 48 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 





A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,328.13. E. (9) $20.68. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $2,617.12. 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,448.84, 





A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Pla. 

E. (9) $1,623.80. 

A. Fluorspar Consumers Committee, 40 
Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $10,000. 

A. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 
Independence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C, 


A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $49.78. 

A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 


1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $615.74. 


A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pinecraft Road, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., 24 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,295.10. 
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A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Retail Drug- 


ts. 
se (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,124. 


A. W. E. Pravel, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

A. Freedman & Levy, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fred H. Lenway & Co., Inc., 112 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,750. 


1000 Connecticut 


1701 18th 
5555 


ee 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Priends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
DC. 


D. (6) $20,175. E. (9) $8,998.45. 


A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $24.30. 

A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Assoeiation of 
Dealers, Inc. 


Securities 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


'D. (6) $457.50. E. (9) $8.60. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota railroads. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $779.57. 


A. Gardner, Norrison & Rogers, 1126 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.€. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York City, and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $4.18. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1.15. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Walter A tain 071 South Troy 


B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion. : 

D. (6) $1,620. E. (9) $176.97. 


A. Joseph 8S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio . 

D. (6) $1,033.38. E. (9) $759.82. 


A. Leif Gilstad, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW.,; 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employes’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,966.15. E. (9) $11,846.05. 


A. Government Relations Committee of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


100 


A. James L. Grahl, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $141.12. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $16,202.60. E. (9) $16,878.73. 

A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. - 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $412.50. E. (9) $65.45. 


A. Richard D. Green, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. . 

B. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass, 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.c. i 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. ° 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


650 Madison 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 
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A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. angen gene 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $12.20. 


A. Alfred N. Guertin, 230 North Michigan 


' Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
B. American 


‘ Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


A. Ben H. Guill, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

-B. ASARCO, New Yerk; A.Z.L. & S. Co., St. 
Louis; Athletic Mining & Smelting, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; National Zinc, New York; and 
Matthiessen & Hegeler, La Salle, Il. 

D. (6) $4,171. E. (9) $817.75. 


A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,250.04. E. (9) $237.88. 

A. Gayle Gupton, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building Washington, D.C. 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $900. E. (9) $84.06. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Seafarers’ Section, Maritime Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $204.72. 


A. Louis P. Haffer, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 


ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of American Railroads, 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert Hale, 1039 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wisconsin Avenue Committee on Trans- 
portation Problems, 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $39.80. 


A. Haley, Wollenberg & Bader, 1735 De 
Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $1,671. E. (9) $181A1. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $758.33. E. (9) $7.74. 


‘A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,375.12. E. (9) $354.91. 
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A. Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. HE. (9) $145.23. 


A. W. C. Hammerle, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $240.38. E. (9) $270.57. 


A. Harvid F, Hammond, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Transportation Association of America. 


A. C. L. Hancock, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N-Y. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. . 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 


.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $1,030.83. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. James Harmanson, Jr., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,624.96. E. (9) $81.10. 

A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturing Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Herbert E. Harris Il, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $102.18. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $103.31. 

A. Stephen H. Hart, 500 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $11,403.38. E. (9) $2,842. 

A. John A. Hartman, Jr., 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y., and subsidiaries. 

E. (9) $1,978.86. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $326.80. E. (9) $14.50. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 
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A. Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, 212 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


D. (6) $571.56. E. (9) $832.03. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John C. Hazen, 801 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 3lst Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $60.47. 





A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,385.02. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 80 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $135.10. 

A. George J. Hecht, 62 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New’ York, N.Y., and 182 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru, S.A. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $71.25. 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $69.73. 





A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, 400 United Artists Buliding, De- 
troit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,875. EH. (9) $95.67. 


——— 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1183 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $875. E. (9) $487.42. 


ee 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $1,050. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mebil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,643.42. E. (9) $1,518.42, 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Pulton Street, New York, N.Y., 
and 801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $237.50. E. (9) $237.50. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 482 Shoreham Build- 


ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N.Y. 








1960 


A. Clinton M, Hester, 482 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $48.34. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Hot House 
Vegetable Growers, Post Office Box 659, ‘Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


263 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $230.68. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 472, Station S., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $111.06. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $262.50. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $1,021.99. 

A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5.30. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 Bast 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,579.76. E. (9) $329.76. 


A. Lawrence 8S. Hobart, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $275. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $200. 


A. Puller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $9,225. E. (9) $389.21. 
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A. A.D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $158.05. E. (9) $158.05. 
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A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Edwin M. Hood, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $318.75. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $809.38. 


A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


222 West Adams 


Munsey Building, 


A. Donald E. Horton, 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 

B. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
Merchandise Division. 

A. J. Cline House, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $4,500 


A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,499. 

A. Vernon F. Hovey, 101 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Erma D. Hubbard, 509 Ridgely Avenue, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. William T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $275. HE. (9) $28. 


A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 

A. Robert L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. B. A. Hungerford, 58 Park Place, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Cc. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $410.34. 
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A. Elmer P.. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Richard F. Bates, Sacramento, Calif., 
and Edward 8. Cohen, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1. E. (9) $305. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,205.09, 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. ; 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C 

D. (6) $1,170. E. (9) $36.60. 

A. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $13, 697.17. E. (9) $13,697.17. 


A. J. Stuart Innerst, 245 Second Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $1,938.46. E. (9) $31.65. 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $99. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Wash m, D.C. 

E. (9) $43,128.95. 


A. Interstate Manufacturer’s Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $3.75. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc. 
W-1481. First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


D. (6) $5,372.50. E. (9) $945.35. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $237.75. 


1145 19th Street 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


D. (6) $200. E. (9) $175. 


A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,152.49. E. (9) $47.25. 


A. Philip FP. Jehle, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,500, E. (9) $125, 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 











feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 

Avenue, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $915.28. E. (9) $90.88. 

A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Buiiding, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,029.44. E. (9) $165.20. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway 
Brakemen, OR.C. & B. 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Conductors and 
Building, Cedar 


A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.c 


E. (9) $15.95. 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Robert F. Jones, 515 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $202.45. 

A. Edwin W. Kaler, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $8,750. 


61 St. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 EK Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,780. EB. (9) $726.14. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $1,873. 


A. Prancis V. Keesling, Jr.. 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. James C. Kelley, 1600 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1600 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. George J. Kelly, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $25. 


A. Miss Elizabeth E. Kendall, 2310 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $70. 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $113.19. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $258.85. 


A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $74.37. 


A. Prank T. Kenner, 38 WNiuiki Circle, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $13.30. 


A. Pranklin E. Kepner, Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
Room 1022, Transportation Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 
351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $875.70. E. (9) $1,674.65. 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,843.75. E. (9) $235.97. 

A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,576.31. E. (9) $1,323.89. 


A. Charles E. Kief, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,093.75. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. John A. Eillick, 740 llth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 740 llth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $221.25. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Secu- 
rity Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) $287.21. 


September 8 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America,” 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $230. E. (9) $4.20. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. . 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $1,350. 


A. 8S. F. Kirby, 20 North ‘Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $133.73. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box'9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $53.29. 

A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,807.66. E. (9) $119.56. 

A. Charles J. Kitchas, 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,150. 
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A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,796. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $15. 

A. William L. Kohler, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $77.14. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $2,694.22. 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Local Division 689, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes of America, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $8,900.50. E. (9) $5,433.89. 
A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1025 Connecticut 


A. Harry J. Lambeth, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 








1960 


A, James K. Langan, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employes’ Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,126. 


A. Pritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., W: n, D.C. 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $999.96. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2727 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quality Brands Associates, Inc., 
Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
808 Trans-American Building, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 
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A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $375. 

A. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 


1424 16th Street 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $450. 


A. Alan Latman, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Committee for Effective De- 
sign Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $702.63. 

A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $5.80. 

A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $155. E. (9) $75. 

A. Gene Leach, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,212.50. E. (9) $62.88. 


1700 





A. Robert F. Lederer, 885 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $21.87. E. (9) $31.12. 

A. Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $8,616.71. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $572.24. 

A. Francis Leon, Keshena, Wis. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 


A. John R. Lewis, 1625 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Mid-Continent Of] & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla, 

D. (6) $315. E. (9) $24.20. 
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A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,333.32. KE. (9) $1,764.55. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,461.34. E. (9) $6,461.34. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D-C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $8,125. E. (9) $22.16. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1785 DeSales Street 
NW:,, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. 

A. Donald Linville, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Hardboard Association, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $210. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,012.50. E. (9) $85.52. 


A. Walter J. Little, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $920.83. E. (9) $718.48. 


A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 


_——— 


A. Pred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines. 


A. Leonard Lopez, 400. First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,499.90. E. (9) $15. 





A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $85.05. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Group Hospitalization, Inc., 825 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connectitut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. : 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 


ml. 
D. (6) $250. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 646 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. St. James Lumber Co., Pinewood Acres, 
Inc., and Gayland, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $19.50. 

A. Scott W. Lucas. on Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., 

B. Adolph von codon, 60 Sutton Place 
South, New York, rh 


A. Scott .W. Lucas, , 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. ' 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $153.12. EB. (9) $7.54. 

A. Milton FP. Lunch, 2029 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,162.50. E. (9) $72.60. 


A. A. E. Lyon, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C: 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $2,621.55. 


A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW, 
Wer cata D.C. 
. (9) $619.59. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $15. 

A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

D. (6) $2.105.60. E. (9) $73.20. 


A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $7. 


A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $363.28. 
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A. McClure & McClur», 1710 H Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia & Reading Relief Asso- 
ciation, Reading sainal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Robert E. ‘McCormick, Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 901 
Sheraton Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $25.75. 


A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of ae iy New York Avenue 
— Washington, D.C 

. 6) $2,208.64. E. (9) $257.70. 

A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Rev. A. J. McFarland. 
B. Christian Amendment Movement. 
D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $300. 


A. William F. McKenna, 908 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $112.32. E. (9) $27.50. 


A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NwW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,477.50. E. (9) $34.62. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $606.13. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $304.75. E. (9) $5.42. 

A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $73.15. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
8001 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $112.23. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Frankel Brothers, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zietz, Savoy Hilton Hotel, 
New York City. 


E. (9) $1.35. 


A. John G. MacParlan, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $1,367.83. 


A. Irene Mack, Neopit, Wis. 
oo Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
is. 
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A. Arch L. Madsen, 1785 DeSales Street 
NwW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2.70. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $247. 

A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,797.84. E. (9) $125.89. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,046. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1,205.82. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh, 414 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $758.47. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Pred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

A. J. Paull Marshall, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $264.37. E. (9) $151.05. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $175. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $746.40. 

A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $255. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,087.35. E. (9) $959.65. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $21.42. 





September 8 


A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $313.50. E. (9) $202.96. 





A. Vera Mayer. 

B. National Consumers League, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,179.96. 

- A. Howard W. Mays, Jr., 210 H Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Ynstitute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Lester H. Means, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., Appliance Park, 
Louisville, Ky. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $21. 

A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,055. 

A. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street, Washington, D.C. 





A. J. T. Metcalf, 1023 L. & N. Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $175.42. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $116.15. 


A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. * 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $69.93. 


ee 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E..(9) $1,532.12. 

A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

A. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $237. E. (9) $887.35. 


ere 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


od 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, 2211 South Coast Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 
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A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,553. E. (9) $633.92. 

A. Lloyd 8. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y: 

D. (6) $625. 

A. John Minadeo, 287 Glen Caladh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,480. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. M. L. Minzer, Jr., 2631 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,666.65, E. (9) $581.30. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
car Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 

cS, 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, First Security Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California et al. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $3.91. 

A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $5.45. 

A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 211 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $75. 

A. Walter H. Moorman, 4650 East-West 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, 800 St. 
Paul Piace, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $122.47. 

A. Cecil Morgan, 3@ Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 


B. Standard Oil Oo. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $153.23. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Me. 

E. (9) $31.15. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. Area. Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
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A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & ene the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. St. Thomas Chamber of Commerce, 
Virgin Islands, United States. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $64.88. 


A. Giles Morrow, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $140.36. 


A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,056. E. (9) $125.80. 


A. William J. Mougey, General Motors 
Corp., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,644. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 i4th Street NW... 


Washington, D.C, 
B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 

ee 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,375.02. E. (9) $154.91. 


A. Paul A. Nagle, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $3,000 
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A. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 2400 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $13,750. E. (9) $36. 


A. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,016.66. E. (9) $14,448.93. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 


Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. National Association of Insurance 
Aan, 00s I ee a 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,500. EB. ae $8,168.15. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $105,437. E. (9) $25,161.08. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,350.65. E. (9) $3,350.65. 

A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
E. (9) $175. 


A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,625. E. (9) $7,945.71. 


A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,375. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,235. 


A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
D. (6) $1,206.13. EB. (9) $1,527.47. 


A. National Association of Travel - 
izations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $21,734.54. E. (9) $682.60. 


A. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW.; Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $2,007. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $457,711.85. E. (9) $4,695.31. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee for Effective Design 
Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $1,952.63. 


Inc., 


A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17,041. E. (9) $18,283. 

A. National Congress of Parents & Teache- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, IL 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $425. EB. (9) $425. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $8,037.30. E. (9) $8,057.30. 

A. National Council on Business Mail, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $193.90. E. (9) $733.73. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.O, 

D. (6) $3,558. E. (9) $3,810. 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $150. 
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__ A. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
bam Wi DC. 


Building, Washington, 
B. Association of First Class Mailers, Walk- 
a: Bending. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $842. m (07 Ore $743. 


A. National Counsel el Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Airlines Association, 1411 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $1,220. 

A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State ge New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,606.62. E. (9) $1,430.17. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
Doc. 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,730.33. E. (9) $2,730.33. 


A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $94,931.99. E. (9) $10,835.03. 

A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 


Dc. 

D. (6) $177,620.76. E. (9) $29,543.29. 

A. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington. D.C. 

D. (6) $1,087.40. E. (9) $1,087.40. 


A. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
D.c. 
E. (9) $8,000. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $13,009.15. E. (9) $17,571.49. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $443.47. E. (9) $443.47. 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $5,109.74. E. (9) $2,227.91. 
A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 
D.C. 
D. (6) $5,465.87. E. B (9) $2,487.01. 


A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,371. E. (9) $1,371. 

A. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $11,403.38. E. (9) $2,842. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.c 

D. (6) $3,647.17. E. =) $4,593.32. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
FP Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,960.63. E. (9) $5,960.63. 


A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
E. (9) $771.25. 


_ A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Postal Transport Association, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,399.78. E. (9) $8,399.78. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $18,742. E. (9) $11,280.22. 
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A. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Wodingaen. D.C. 
D. (6) $15,504.39. . (9) $15,504.39. 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $21,886.54. E. (9) $20,560. 





A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $14,196. E. (9) $22,135.72. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $625.88. 





A. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $500.75. 

A. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,194.73. 


A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $193,978.87. E. (9) $5,897.17. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $51. E. (9) $51. 

A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Ii. 

D. (6) $3,017.60. E. (9) $1,685.15. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,485. E. (9) $5,088.98. 


A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,900. E. (9) $14,495.17. 


A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of. Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William 8S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $3,290.84. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. James W. Rouse & Co., Inc., 14 West 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md.; Walker & 
Dunlop, Inc., 905 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Frederick W. Berens, Inc., 1722 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C.; the Carey 
Winston Co., 1723 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C.; B. FP. Saul Co., 925 15th 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $40.15. 


A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $21.50. 

A. Paul Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric tive As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 





September 8 


A. Edgar L. Newhouse III, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $167.35. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,750. 





A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 William Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $6, 204.25, 

A. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,000. 


11 Wall 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $956.25. E. (9) $25.72. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW:, Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $121.13. 


A. Brice O’Brien, 11 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $18.60. 


1102 Ring Building, 


A. George J. O’Brien, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 200 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $29.45. 

A. E. H. O’Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $8,130.97. 

A. R. E. O’Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $600. 

A. John A. O’Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. John A: O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine War Damage Claimants As- 
sociation, Escolta Building, Manila, Philip- 
pines. 


1424 16th Street 


A. Ohio Railroad Association, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


E. (9) $2,543.44. 


16 East 








1960 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
DC, 

D. (6) $40.90. E, (9) $4. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 

D. (6) $2,595. E. (9) $46.80. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C: 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $885.69. 





A. Order of Railway Conductors & 
Brakemen, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

E. (9) $6,207.22. 

A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee, 

E. (9) $1,115.81. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.-(6) $182. 


A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md., and 1131 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,076.93. E. (9) $88.65. 


A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,365.39. E. (9) $17.25. 

A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,625.01. 





A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 


~ Allentown, Pa. 


B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 
E. (9) $162.35. 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. J.D. Parel, 944 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $40.83. E. (9) $6.82. 


A. James D. Parriott, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
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A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


A. James G, Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of American, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $705.50. 


A. Paul; Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton # Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Science Materials Center, Inc., 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, ‘2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $1104.73. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Pitcairn Co., 
Wilmington, Del., 

D. (6) $1,800. 


100 West 10th Street, 
E. (9) $547.10. 


A. Sandford Z. Persons, 820 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $867.98. E. (9) $99.30. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $327.35. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Courthouse, Bradenton, Fla. 

E. (9) $115.54. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. C. C. Woodward, 7680 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami, Fia., et al. 

E. (9) $30.10. 


A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $72.50. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $498.12, 

A. Pitcairn Co. 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

E. (9) $2,170.52, 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $11,630.56. E. (9) $1,350. 

A. Sanford L. Platt, 728 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Raymond: E. Plummer, 220 Central 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Rallroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $100. E. (9) $612.13. 
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A. J. Francis Pohihaus, 100 Massachusetts - 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Frederick T. Poole, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 


A. Prank M. Porter, 1 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stanley I. Posner, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America,* 
22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $555.95. 


A. Nelson J. Post, 30 F Street NW., Wash-_ 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $121.95. 


A. Charles E. Potter, 1411 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $3,466.54. 


A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Thomas W. Power, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $200. 


A. Walter I. Pozen, 1519 26th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,333.32. 


A. William C. Prather, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $275. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800 


A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. (9) $3.02. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. ; 

E. (9) $14.44, 
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A. Purcell & Nelson, Barr Building, Wash- 


- ington, D.C. 


Nicaragua. 
E. (9) $30.88, 
A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 


Kans. 
B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, 1625 E Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. Instituto Cubano de Estabilizacion del 
Azucar, acting as Trustees for Asociacion de 
Colonos de Cuba & Asociacion Nacional de 
Hacendados de Cuba, Agramonte 465, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

D. (6) $4,652. E. (9) $1,250. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York 
City; Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 
New York City; United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation, New York City; National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, New York City, and Na- 


“tional Commission for Research in Neuro- 


logical Disorders, Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. (6) $8,249.97. E. (9) $4,775.11. 


A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475.80. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $55.41. 


A. J. A. Ransford, 1317 F Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Stanley Rector, 506 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 1107 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $3,056.74. 


A. W. ©. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Texas railroads. 

D. (6) $96.45. E. (9) $629.63. 


A. J. B. Reeves, Ninth and Jackson, To- 
peka, Kans. ~ 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 


A, George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,999.98. E. (9) $46.87. 


A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $169.25. 


A. C. Frank Reifsnyder and Charles W. 
—, 809 Colorado Building, Washington, 
c. 
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B. China Merchants Navigation Co. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $40. 

A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 E. Street 
NW., Washington, D.c. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $555. 

A. Louis H. Renfrow, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amherst Coal Co. et al. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $5,425.45. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $61,526.95. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,369.60. E. (9) $8,649.23. 

A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910° South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $467.45. 

A. William E. Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $394.13. E. (9) $394.13. 


A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana Railroads. 

D. (6) $75.95. E. (9) $151.69. 

A. Leon D. Richeson, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 831 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


731 Washington 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C1.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Entertainment Law Committee, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


731 Washington 





A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


731 Washington 





A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., 112 East Washington Street, 
Bloomington, Til. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $64.98. 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

A. John J. Riggie, 1616 H Street NW., 
Wash!agton, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. 





September 8 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $549.30. 

A. John J. Riley, 20th and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Hugo J. Ripp, 811 North 22d Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 1015 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $1,141.38. 

A. E. W. Rising, 328 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $233.04. E. (9) $298.21. 

A. Eugene Ritzner, 2400 Benedict Canyon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., W: m, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $151.99. 


A. Robert Ridgway Rodenberg, 2356 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, National Palace, Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $343.75. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,550. 

A. Watson Rogers, 1916 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 





A. Maurice Rosenblatt, 229 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,150. 

A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $3,385.31. E. (9) $415.18. 


















1960 


A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton’s National Detective Agenoy, 
Inc., 154 Nassau Street, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $232.28. 

A. Robert M. Ruddick, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Air Lines, 5950 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A, Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,879.10. E. (9) $263.28. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $290.60. 


A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,999.88. E. (9) $60. 


A. Ira Saks, 1008 Standard Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $297.39. 


205 


A. Kimball Sanborn, 810 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
Mass., and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, New Haven, Conn, 

D. (6) $785. E. (9) $410. 

A. L. R. Sahford, 21 West Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. O. H. Saunders, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,950. 


1616 I Street NW., 
1616 I 


A. Henry P. Schmidt, 77 Lincoln Street,, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Vine Street, Cincinnati,-Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $970.88. 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1015 





A. Science Materials Center, 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 59 





A. Arthur E. Scribner, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2.25. 

A. Seafarers’ Section, Maritime Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, 1382 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $26,250. E. (9) $9,104.49. 
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A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 

sociation, TT lath Street NW., Washington, 


A. Hollis Mackay Seavey, 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D 

B. wane Souci itasiainnen Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $83.70. 


A. Harry See, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $27.30. 

A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $213.75. EB. (9) $69.75. 

A. Fred G. Seig, 944 Transportation Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $195.04. E. (9) $241.50. 


A. John A. Selby, 1000 Hill Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. ; 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $71.55. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant santas Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,843.75. E. (9) $311.43. 


A. Harold Shapiro, 927 Lincoln Road, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,200. E. (9) $350. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $893. 


1625 I Street NW., 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities, Inc., Washington, D.C., and Airport 
Operators Council, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,541.64. E. (9) $79.33. 

A. Bruce E, Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A.. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 





A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $494. E. (9) $848.82. 


A. Six <meey Committee, 909 South 
ee Angeles, Calif 
» (6) $6,000. E. (9) $6,108.32. 

A. Harold S. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Continental Oil Co., Post Office Box 
2197, Houston, Tex. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $275. 

A. Harold Slater, 15 15238 L Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American. Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $9.66. 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, W: » D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. 
D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $41.65. 


A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East lith Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, Ill, 

E. (9) $1,205.09. 


A. Dudley Smith, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Ww 


B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $200. E, (9) $60. 

A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 

A. R. G. Smith, 23 Riberia Street, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,150. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 1200 Wyatt Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $1,922.50. E. (9) $1,205.82. 











A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 


Transportation D.c. 
D. (6) $798.76. E. (9) $279.66. 
A. Edward F. Synder, 234 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C 


B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 246 Second Street NE., Washington, 


DC. 
D. (6) $1,465.38. E. (9) $3.60. 


A. Society for Animal Protection Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $590.50. E. (9) $1,979.98. 


A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street, Wash- 
DC 


B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wales, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $1,978.74. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 1103 
Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
D. (6) $20,259.78. E. (9) $8,932.50. 


A. William W. Spear, 214 National Bank 
Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. ea 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, 

D. (6) $900. E. (6) 8, $3,081.03. 


A. Lyndon Spencer, 80 805 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $3,660.04. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $16.50. 

A. Mrs. C. A. L. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
ashington, D.C. 


B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $14. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association To Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 
Okina 


E. (9) $120. 
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A. W. E. Stitt, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $3,789.84. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 
. B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $256.95. 





A. O. R. Strackbein, 8 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,384.61. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 

n, D.C. 

B. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
a 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 


Da. 
D. (6) $6,250. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Texas Sugar Beet Growers Association, 
Hereford, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,840. E. (9) $116.17. 





A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Surplus Prop- 
erty Importers, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Blackfeet Tribe of the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation, Browning, Mont. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ben Blumenthal, 608 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Scientists, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 





A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, 8. Dak. 


September 8 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Car- 
los, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seneca Nation of Indians, 25 Main 
Street, Salamanca, N.Y. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roose- 
velt Street, Bethesda, Md. 
B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 


ance Agents, 829 Investment Building, Wash- . 


ington, D.c. 
E. (9) $4.40.. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. EB. (9) $232.94. 


A. J. E. Sturrock, 607 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $1,157.03. 


A. J. Monroe Sullivan, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $893.75. E. (9) $1,176.88. 


A. Prank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 850 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Captecs 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $95.91. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $80.78. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John I. Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $933.33. E. (9) $28.28. 

A. William L. Taylor, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,799.98. E. (9) $205.69. 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $4,525. E. (9) $6,022.21. 

A. Christy Thomas & Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River and Har- 
bor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $95.33. 





ae 


ic 





1960 


A. Christy Thomas & Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, W: D.C. 

B. Puget Sound Bridge & Dry Dock Co. 
2929 16th Avenue =.* Seattle, Wash. 


A. Oliver A. Theenes, 125 North Center 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $1,222.22. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,785. 


A. William B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $517.01. E. (9) $125.56. 


A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $13.37. 


A. G. D. Tilghman, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $7.20. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. 8S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $305.22. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,060. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,468.75. E. (9) $262.55. 


Street NW., 


A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. William H. Tolbert, Post Office Box 191, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

B. Ventura County Citrus Growers Com- 
mittee, Inc., Post Office Box 191, Santa Paula, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $4,080.22. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $76.50 

A. Trade Relations Council of the US.,, 
Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.O, 
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A. Mrs. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,251.08. E. (9) $2,065.35. 


A. Richard 8. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Amerian Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,662.50. E. (9) $116.55. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,197.60. E. (9) $59.50. 

A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. Mobil Oil Co., 612 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., et al. 


A. Ernest Allen Tupper, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW; Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $52.88. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 


A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L.E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. William 8S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots Asso- 
ciation, Postoffice Box 601, Balboa, C.Z. 

E. (9) $82.96. 


A. William 8. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 2438 Tulare 
Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $93.26. 


A. Lewis H. Ulman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $185. 


A. Union Producing Co.,,and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

E. (9) $1,200.87. 

A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
321 West 44th Street, New York City. 

E. (9) $1,285.59. 


A. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51st Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $747.51. E. (9) $260. 

A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,088.09. 


A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. (9) $12,597.11. 









A. United States Trust Co., of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y, 


A. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,512.82. E. =v $1,034.54. 


A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
‘ashington, D.C. 


B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $77. 


A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Carl M. Walker, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Leland M. Walker, 1729 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $2,692.34. E. (9) $32.10, 


A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $438.75. E. (9) $8.71 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., W: Do. 

D. (6) $716.99. E. (9) $7.94. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. OC, 

D. (6) $5,966.91. E. (9) $5,768.32. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc., 21 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,740. 

A. J.R. Watson, I.C.R.R. Passenger Station, 
Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, I.C RR. 
Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

E. (9) $968.92. 

A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $5,625. 
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A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
D.C 


B. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $0.80. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Wi n, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $187.50. E. (9) $18.73. 


. A. William H. Webb, La Salle Building, 
Washington, D.c. . 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $2,119.20. E. (9) $406.08. 
A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


D. (6) $3,941.76. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $125.70. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (2) $703.86. 


A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $289.46. 

A. Marc A. White, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 

A. Richard P. White, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 


Dc. 

D. (6) $37.50. E. (9) $101.61. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 734 15th Street, 
Washington, D.C. : 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Scott C. Whitney, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $950. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 
E. (9) $16.69. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $277.80. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Indians of California, Post Office Box 
901, Redding, Calif. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 


Wis. 

E. (9) $179.59. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Nicholas B. Perry, 5053 North Mount 
View, San Bernardino, Calif. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 

E. (9) $6.40. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $12.99. 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


1616 I 


A. Harding deC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,417. E. (9) $66.75. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
TIll., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,700. E. (9) $853.73. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, Mills Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,644.23. E. (9) $1,079.19. 

A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Emergency Lead-Zine Committee. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,386.99. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $1,597.44. 


A. Everett B. Wilson, Jr.. 782 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.O. 
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B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $600.87. 


A. W. F. Wimberly, Post Office Box 4147, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. The Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of: the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
Dc, 

A. Wood, King, Dawson & Logan, 48 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
8860 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. J. Banks Young, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,680. E. (9) $19.76. 

A. Edmund A. Zabel, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,825.02. E. (9) $37.65. 

A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. 


A. Gordon EK. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 


B. Local Division 689, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. (9) $2,517.61. 


1960 
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The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1960: 


(Norze.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter 


In the interest of economy in the scons, questions are 


and number.) 


Pix Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND Fitz THREE Cortes WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLacE aw “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box aT THE RIGHT OF THE “RePorT” HEADING Below: 


“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” 


place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To.indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place.an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. . Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc, sommes and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act, 





REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION or LOBBYING ACT 








Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (if the 
“employee” is firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee” +) 


(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his “-_ with the employer's Report: 


(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this req 


filed by their agents or employees. 


% merely because Reports are 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 








Nore on Item “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. 


ll llllllll————=—&£_=£=£=_—=_—&—€—X€—<—<[_=—=—=———————GV=o——U—————USSEE——oooo——S—SEES—— 


An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as 


one employer but all 
terest of 


members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in =a 


one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”— 


to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmpLorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


0 ——————————— 


Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
e). 


subject of action by either House”—§ 302 


(bd) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LzciIsiative INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
ey left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (ce) date of distribution, (@) 
name of printer or-publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


Attach additional pages tf more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of —_— 


pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is 


f 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not Sieues to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.<¢ 





AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. American Veterans Committee, 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Samuel W. Anderson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., and American Metal Climax, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Howard FP. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade with Italy, Inc., 105 Hudson Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. William J.-Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Olive Oil Association of America, 51 
Chamber Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., Inc., 139 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Richard E. Barton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 404 
South Bixeil Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. W.N. Brinker, 1729 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George Bronz, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amity Fabrics, Inc., 12 West 32d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Harry C. Butcher, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


A. nm, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B.. Camara Minera de Mexico, Gante, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Mexico. 

A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Camara Nacional De La Industria Pes- 
quera Manuel Maria Contreras No. 133, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Mexico. 


A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Botanical Gardens Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1527 Keeaumoku Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. West Marin (Calif.) Property Owners 
Association, 960 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, 
Calif. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Ball, Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sporting Arms and Ammunition Man- 
ufacturers Institute, 250 East 43d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald 8S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
Dc. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 


oe 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
Cc. 
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Cleaning 
District of Columbia, 2400 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Michael B. Dean, 1700 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Twentieth Century Airlines, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. J. Arnold Feldman, 10011 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Bethesda, Md. 

B. American Veterans Committee, 1830 Jef- 
ferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William C. Pitch, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Ben H. Guill, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 





A. Gypsum Association, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert Hale, 1039 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wisconsin Avenue Committee on Trans- 
portation Problems, 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lawrence 8S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. W. Ervin James, 1107 South Coast 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Houston Baseball Club of Continental 
League, Bank of Southwest Building, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A. Henry B. Jordan, 916 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cyrus W. and Lucille M. Manfull, 13152 
Wentworth Street, Pacoima, Calif. 


A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 817 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Guatemala Sugar Producers Association, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


A. Keatings & Older and Roland E. Gins- 
berg, 3325 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

B. Great Lakes Airlines, Inc., Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 





A. Richard H. Keatinge, 3325 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Great Lakes Airlines, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

A. Augustine R. Kelley, 6303 Hollins Drive, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. Florida and Georgia Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Association, Quincy, Fla. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric and Motor Coach Employes of 
America, Washington, D.C. 
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A. Harry J. Lambeth, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas B. Lawrence, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

A. Legislative Research, Inc., 1025 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 





A. Francis Leon, Keshena, Wis. 
B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 


A. Roy T. Lester, M.D., 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Lobby for Peace, 345 Franklin Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.. and 327 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Bernard Locker, 4716 44th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Group Hospitalization, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


825 17th 


A. H. B. McCoy, 1333 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Trade Relations Council. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zietz, Savoy Hilton Hotel, 
New York City. 


A. Irene Mack, Neopit, Wis. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wisc. 

A. Julia L. Maietta. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


A. Bernard Moss, 2500 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Supplemental Air Carrier Conference, 
1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Platform for Peace—1960, 18339 47th 
Place NE., Seattle, Wash. 

A. William C. Peather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il 





A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., 701 East 


- Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, Stand- 
ard Oil Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C, 

A. Robert R. Schutz, 327 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lobby for Peace (Northern California), 
827 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.C., 
or 345 Franklin Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Clifton H. Scott, 155 Jackson Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Continental League, 41 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. Seafarers’ Section, MTD, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hollis Mackay Seavey, 1785 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Associa- 
tion, 2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

A. Harold Shapiro, 927 Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. William L. Shea, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit Co., 3600 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Edgar G. Shelton, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Broadcasting Co., 7 West 66th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 100 Connect- 
icut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association To Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 
Okinawa. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Efron, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., 99 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Richard A. Tilden, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.¥. 

B. Clothespin Manufacturers of America, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 





A. Richard A. Tilden, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. - 

B. R. E. Schanzer, Inc., 608-612 South 
Peters Street, New Orleans, La. 

A. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 704 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. National Federation of Business -and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Water and Power for Self Employed, 405 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Thomas D. Webb, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit Co., 3600 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Indians of California, care of Clyde F. 
Thompson, Post Office Box 901, Redding, 
Calif. 

A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


} 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than 
Wednesday, September 21, 1960. It is requested that copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 


Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Record of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service During the 86th 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee during the 86th Congress is 
a tribute to the very able, informed, and 
diligent performance by the committee, 
and by each member of the committee, 
of the duties and responsibilities imposed 
on the committee by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. It is impossi- 
ble to single out one or more members 
for outstanding work; each and every 
member has made a vital contribution 
to our committee program and may take 
just pride in the committee’s record of 
accomplishment. 


Improved employee benefits, person- 
nel management, and postal operations 
during the 86th Congress represent ma- 
jor forward steps in the committee’s con- 
tinuing program to establish and main- 
tain a Government civilian personnel 
system and a level of efficiency in the 
postal service which compare favorably 
with best modern practices in. private 
enterprise. The record of employee leg- 
islation is particularly significant when 
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viewed in the light of the very fine ben- 
efits so recently approved in the 85th 
Congress, to which those of the 86th Con- 
gress are added. 

I welcome this opportunity to express 
to the committee members my deep per- 
sonal appreciation for their fine coopera- 
tion and conscientious devotion to duty. 


The following summary of the com-. 


mittee’s legislative and investigative ac- 
tivities is provided with the thought that 
it might be helpful to the Members dur- 
ing the recess: 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
Salary increases 


Public Law 86-568 (H. Rept. 1636) grants a 
general 744-percent salary increase for those 
categories of Federal employees customarily 
included in salary legislation, except that the 
increases are slightly larger (averaging ap- 
proximately 8.4 percent) for postal field serv- 
ice employees in the first six salary levels and 
for rural carriers. The coverage of Public 
Law 86-568 is as follows: 


Sec- 
tion Coverage 


102 | Postal field service employees. ....... 
112 | Classification Act employees. ........ 
113 | Foreign Service Act employees....._. 
114 | Employees in the Department of 
edicine and Surgery in the Vet- 

erans’ Administration.............. 

115 | Agricultural stabilization and conser- 
vation county committee em- 
POR iin Ue sien sn Subttin pclicawna 

116 | Judicial branch employees_ —....-...- 
117 rem . Senate and House of 





Public Law 86-568 also extends to the 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committee employees coverage of the 
civil service retirement, Federal 
group life insurance, and Federal f 
health benefits programs. The effect to 
grant these employees pay raises and fringe 
benefits on the basis already accorded to 
their fellow workers who are agricultural 
county extension agents. ¢ 
This legislation further (1) makes certain 
adjustments in the salaries of top legal posi- 
tions in the executive and military depart- 


Public Law 86-382 (H. Rept. 957) estab- 
lishes a Federal employees health benefits 
program—one of the most valuable employee 
measures approved in any recent Congress. 
There is no finer example of able and con- 
structive legislative deliberations than dem- 
onstrated by the committee in taking this 
extremely complex and controversial legisia- 
tion and working out a bill that has the 
unanimous support of every committee mem- 
ber, the wholehearted agreement of em- 
ployees’ organizations and of private enter- 
prise that will. provide services, and the 
approval of the administration. 

The Government will share the cost. un- 
der this .program to protect Federal em- 
Ployees and their dependents against the 
high, unbudgetable, and financially burden- 
some costs of medical services. Employees 
will be able to purchase protection, at very 
low cost, from the oppressive expenses of nor- 
mal medical care and often crushing ex- 
pense of major or catastrophic illness or in- 
jury. The program also improves the com- 
petitive position of the Government in the 
recruitment and retention of competent 
civilian personnel, 

Addition of the health program to the 
existing fringe benefits package for Govern- 
ment employees—which already includes re- 
tirement and survivor annuities, group life 
insurance, annual and sick leave, pay for 
job-connected injury or death, uniform al- 
lowances, and other benefits—places the 
Government on a substantially equal level 
with progressive private enterprise in re- 
spect to employee fringe benefits. 

Basic and extended health protection is 
made available to 2 million employees and 
their dependents—some 4,500,000 individ- 
uals. There will be free choice among four 
separate health plans, including a service 
benefits plan, such as the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield organizations offer; an indemnity 
plan, such as now offered by certain insur- 
ance companies; any one of several Federal 
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nor more than $4.25 biweekly for an em- 
ployee and family, subject to certain special 
exceptions. Employees need not pass any 
physical examination and, in the event of 
separation from Government service, may 
convert their coverage to a private plan 
without physical examination. No person 


enroll—age. 

This legislation enriches the Federal em- 
ployees’ fringe benefits package by a mini- 
mum $222 million annual health program, 
with the Government and the employees 
sharing the cost. It is widely regarded 
among employees as the equivalent in value 
of another liberal pay increase, on top of 
the 10-percent raise granted a year earlier. 


Retirees health benefits program 


Public Law 86~-724 (H. Rept. 1930) grants 
former Federal employees (who retired be- 
fore the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 became effective) a health bene- 
fits program comparable to the program es- 
tablished by such act for active employees 
and new retirees. Approximately 415,000 re- 
tired employees and survivors will be eligible 
for the health benefits program. The Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to premiums will be 
not less than $3 nor more than $4 monthly 
for a retiree who enrolls for self alone and 
will be twice such rate for a retiree who en- 
rolls for self and family. The Government 
also will make an appropriate contribution 
to cover costs of administration. 

Retirees will have the option of enrolling 
under a single health plan, for which the 
Civil Service Commission will enter into a 
contract with the carrier making the best 
offer, or of retaining or obtaining a different 
plan of nis choice. Under either option the 
Government's contribution will be the same. 


Disposition of certain retirement 
contributions 

The first section of Public Law 86-622 (H. 
Rept. 1916) provides that retirement contri- 
butions made by an individual after he has 
qualified for maximum annuity benefits (80 
percent of high average salary) will be ap- 
plied, first, in payment for any noncontribu- 
tory service standing to the individual’s 
credit and, second, as voluntary contributions 
to purchase added annuity benefits under 
the previously existing voluntary-contribu- 
tion provisions of section 12 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

Section 2 rounds out the deferred annuity 
provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
applicable to Members of Congress by pro- 
viding entitlement to deferred annuity bene- 
fits for Members separated from the service 
before reaching age 50 after having com- 
pleted 20 years of service including 10 years 
of Member service. 

Section 3 provides that any former Gov- 
ernment employee who, after retirement, is 
reemployed for 5 years or more may elect to 
have his annuity rights redetermined on the 
basis of his total service (including the re- 
employed service) upon final separation and 
payment of the appropriate contributions 
for the reemployed service. 

Section 4 extends to a very limited class 
of surviving widows of former Members of 
Congress survivorship benefits identical in 
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principle to those provided: by present law 
for all other surviving widows of former 
Members. 


Earlier commencing dates for retirement 
annuities 


Public Law 86-713 (H. Rept. 1150) provides 
that civil service retirement annuities will 
commence the first day after separation from 
the service if immediate benefits are pay- 
able or, in the case of deferred benefits pay- 
able at a certain age, the first day after the 
prescribed age is reached. Benefits of sur- 
viving. widows and children will begin the 
day after the death of the employee or an- 
nuitant on whose service they are based. 
Previously annuities and survivor benefits 
commenced the first of the month follow- 
ing separation from the service or death, as 
the case might be. The new law is par- 
ticularly helpful for widows and children, 
since their survivor benefits will become pay- 
able immediately after death of the employee 
or annuitant, whereas under prior law the 
benefits were not payable for periods of as 
much as 30 days after death. 

Reemployment of retirees and miscellaneous 
retirement improvements 


Public Law 86-604 (H. Rept. 832) corrects 
inequities in the Civil Service Retirement Act 
relating to reemployed annuitants and the 
crediting of service and makes certain other 
revisions of such act. Conditions with re- 
spect to (1) reemployed service of retired 
Members of Congress and (2) crediting of 
civilian service rendered by Members of Con- 
gress before their election to the Congress are 
placed on substantially the same basis al- 
ready applicable to other retired Government 
employees. 

The annuity computation formulas for 
Government employees generally—that is, 
1% percent for years of total service not 
exceeding 5; 1% percent for years of total 
service between 5 and 10; and 2 percent for 
years of total service in excess of 10—are 
made applicable to total service of retiring 
congressional employees and Members of 
Congress. For any of such total service not 
ecvered by the 2% percent computation 
formula applicable to Member service and 
certain congressional employee service, the 
1% percent formula will apply to years of 
total service between 5 and 10 and the 2 
percent formula will apply to years of total 
service in excess of 10. 

The age for commencement of deferred 
annuities of Members of Congress separated 
on or after October 1, 1956, is made appli- 
cable to.Members separated prior to that 
date with deferred annuity entitlement. 

A legislative technicality inadvertently 
contained in Public Law 85-465 is removed 
so that surviving widows of Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirees who died during 
March 1948 may receive surviving annui- 
ties intended for them by Public Law 85-465. 


Retirement and leave credit—Internment of 
employees of Japanese ancestry 


Public Law 86~-782 (H. Rept. 1920) corrects 
omissions in Public Law 545, 82d Congress, 
which granted Federal employees of Japa- 
nese ancestry certain seniority and compen- 
sation benefits where their grades, time in 
grades or rates of compensation were adverse- 
ly affected because of the security policies of 
the Federal Government during the World 
War II period of evacuating people of Japa- 
nese ancestry to relocation centers. Con- 
sideration was not given at that time to 
crediting such periods as periods of service 
for annual leave accrual and retirement pur- 
poses. Such annual leave accrual and re- 
tirement service credit benefits generally are 
associated with the benefits granted by 
Puble Law 545, 82d Congress, Public Law 
86-782 conforms the annual leave and retire- 
ment benefits of these employees of Japa- 
nese ancestry to the other benefits granted 
by Public Law 545. 
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Oversea differentials and allowances 


Public Law 86-707 (H. Rept. 902) is an- 
other important employee measure, developed 
by the committee through its Civil Service 
Subcommittee studies over the past several 
years. This law will improve and strengthen 
administration of oversea activities of the 
Government by establishing a coordinated 
and reasonably uniform system to compen- 
sate American citizens employed abroad by 
the Government for additional costs, hard- 
ships, and inconveniences incident to their 
working assignments abroad. There will be 
uniform treatment for all oversea employees, 
to the extent practicable. 

The law embodies the principle that the 
Government should provide equal treatment 
for its oversea employees in respect to the 
additional expenses they incur because of 
their assignments abroad, over and above 
expenses of Government employees in the 
United States, and the hardships, incon- 
veniences, and other differences in environ- 
ment or conditions of employment which 
justify additional compensation or allow- 
ances. B 

The law consolidates a wide variety of ex- 
isting provisions of law granting allowances 
and differentials for the several categories of 
Federal employees in oversea areas. Pro- 
vision is made for a temporary lodging allow- 
ance after arrival at a new overseas post 
and before final departure from the post; 
reasonable repairs to make substandard liv- 
ing quarters habitable; the inclusion of wa- 
ter as a utility covered by quarters allow- 
ances; advance payment of quarters allow- 
ances; allowances for maintenance of de- 
pendents where a separate establishment is 
necessary for them away from the post of 
duty; a post allowance to compensate for 
living costs higher than in Washington, D.C.; 
a transfer allowance upon assignment to a 
foreign post or at a post in the United 
States between foreign assignments; trans- 
portation of children—one round trip to the 
United States and back—for secondary or 
college education; a hardship post differen- 
tial not exceeding 25 percent of basic pay 
for foreign conditions of environment war- 
ranting additional compensation; payment 
for packing and unpacking, transporting to 
and from storage, and storing furniture and 
household and personal effects of employees 
assigned to foreign posts; payment of un- 
usual experises incident to the operation of 
official residences suitable for chief repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and other 
senior officials designated by the President, 
at foreign posts; and transportation of the 
motor vehicle of an employee to his over- 
sea post subject to a general limitation that 
only one such vehicle may be shipped dur- 
ing each 4 years of overseas service. 

Home leave, such as now provided for the 
Foreign Service, is authorized for other em- 
ployees who complete 24 months of con- 
tinuous service abroad, in addition to the 
usual annual leave. Authority to accumu- 
late up to 45 days of annual leave, now avail- 
able to classified civilian employees abroad, 
is extended to employees of agencies operat- 
ing under the Foreign Service Act or related 
law. Existing income tax exemptions for 
foreign areas allowances—but not post dif- 
ferentials—are continued in effect for the 
foreign areas allowances contained in the 
bill. 

The value of the additional employee bene- 
fits provided by this legislation is estimated 
at $3 million annually. 

Oversea teachers 

Public Law 86-91 (H. Rept. 357) provides 
an up-to-date system of personnel admin- 
istration, for teachers in schools conducted 
by the Department of Defense for dependents 
of the Department’s personnel in oversea 
areas, which is comparable to the school sys- 
tems in most public primary and secondary 
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school jurisdictions in the United States. 
This legislation was developed through the 
Civil Service Subcommittee studies in co- 
operation with the Department of Defense 
and places in effect an Executive recom- 
mendation. It is also a direct implementa- 
tion of a unanimous committee recommen- 
dation contained in House Report 2109, 84th 
Congress. 

This act eliminates serious problems in the 
compensation and employment conditions of 
oversea teachers which stem primarily from 
the fact that they have been employed under 
civil service laws and rules designed for full- 
time classified employees—not for the teach- 
ing profession. For example, although the 
school year lasts only 9 or 10 months, Oversea 
teachers’ salaries have been on an annual 
basis, as in the case of the usual classified 
employees, so that they were being paid 
only nine-twelfths or ten-twelfths of the 
annual salary. They have been subject to 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act, which is 
entirely unsuitable in view of the school re- 
cess periods at Christmas and Easter and in 
the summer months. They have been receiv- 
ing no pay or any of the usual oversea differ- 
entials and allowances during these recess 
periods. 

Public Law 86-91 removes these teachers 
from the Classification Act of 1949, the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1945, the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951, and other unsuit- 
able laws and regulations. They will have 
a separate salary and allowance system 
adapted .to the requirements of the school 
program and consistent with that followed 
in the school system in the District of Co- 
lumbia. No oversea teacher’s salary will be 
higher than the salary for a comparable po- 
sition in the District of Columbia school 
system. 

This new law will contribute greatly to 
maintaining instructional and scholastic 
levels in schools for dependents of oversea 
personnel comparable to the levels which 
would be available were such personnel on 
duty in the United States. 

Rotation of oversea employees 

Public Law 86-585 (H. Rept. 1469), based on 
an official recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, will contribute to a 
strengthened defense effort by improving the 
administration of oversea defense activities. 
To accomplish such purpose, this legislation 
establishes a strong policy of facilitating the 
interchange of civilian employees of the De- 
fense Establishment between posts of duty in 
the United States and posts of duty outside 
the United States. Qualified employees will 
be encouraged (but not forced) to accept 
oversea assignments by being given every rea- 
sonable guarantee of return rights, after 
completing their oversea assignments, to po- 
sitions in the United States at least equal in 
pay and tenure to the positions théy held 
prior to accepting the oversea assignments. 

Executive, administrative, and scientific 

research positions 


Public Law 86-370 (H. Rept. 1188) au- 
thorizes pay adjustments for Patent Office 
Examiner in Chief and designated Exam- 
iners in Chief from the present $12,770- 
$13,970 level to maximums of $17,500 and 
$15,150, respectively; an increase from 146 
to 260 in the number of supergrade posi- 
tions—$15,255 to $18,500—in the Treasury 
Department; and a net increase of 94 in 
supergrade positions available to the Civil 
Service Commission for allocation to other 
departments and agencies against a con- 
siderable backlog of requests—of which 20 
are earmarked for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 4 for the 
Bureau of Prisons, 3 for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, 1 for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 15 for the Small Business 
Administration, and 1 for the US. Court 


of Military Appeals, upon justification by 
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these departments and agencies. Pay of 
executive positions is adjusted as follows: 
Commissioner of Social Security from $17,- 
500 to $20,000; and Deputy Commissioner 
and Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Service, Administrative Assistant Attorney 
General, and Administrative Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, Labor, and Treasury 
from $17,500 to $19,000. The Administra- 
tor, Agricultural Research Service, previously 
paid $17,500 under the Federal Executive Pay 
Act, is transferred to one of the scientific 
research positions provided by the bill. The 
Departments of Agriculture, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, respectively, are 
granted 10 and 5 additional scientific re- 
search positions in the salary range $12,500 
to $19,000. 

Administrative authorities for the National 

Security Agency 

Public Law 86-36 (H. Rept. 231) rémoves 
National Security Agency sonnel from the 
Classification Act since the Agency security 
functions make it impossible to give the Civil 
Service Commission normal position classi- 
fication and duty data; reestablishes the 50 
existing Agency scientific research positions 
under the new act; and authorizes the 
Agency Director to fix salaries of other em- 
ployees, as justified by levels of responsi- 
bilities, in relation to Classification Act 
salary rates, with not more than 50 super- 
grade positions in the $15,255 to $18,500 
range. 

Additional civilian positions for the 
Department of Defense 

Public Law 86-377 (H. Rept. 597) increases 
from 303 to 372 the number of supergrade 
positions—salary range $15,255 to $18,500— 
and from 292 to 450 the number of scientific 
research positions—salary range $12,500—$19,- 
000—in the Defense Establishment to per- 
form necessary duties resulting from the 
greatly increased complexity and tempo of 
our defense effort. This legislation also in- 
cludes a liberalizing amendment to the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act. 


Crediting service of US. commissioners 


Public Law 86-306 (H. Rept. 687) credits 
service, for retirement purposes, of U.S. com- 
missioners who are compensated by fees on 
the same basis used to credit such service 
of other Government employees who are com- 
pensated by fees. 


Training of postmasters 


Public Law 86-33 (H. Rept. 230) facili- 
tates the training of postmasters by spe- 
cifically authorizing such training under the 
Government Employees Training Act, Public 
Law 85-507. 

Observance of legal holidays 


Public Law 86-362 (H. Rept. 362) corrects 
inequities in existing laws which deprive cer- 
tain Federal employees of the right to a 
workday off when a holiday falls on Saturday 
or an employee’s day off in lieu of Saturday. 
This law requires that every employee re- 
ceive a workday off for each one of the 8 legal 
holidays every year, regardless of the day 
of the week on which any holiday may fall. 


Temporary promotions, Bureau of the Census. 


Public Law 86-769 (H. Rept. 1982) removes 
certain obsolete provisions of the Census laws 
and restores a statutory exception from the 
Classification Act of 1949 relating to tempo- 
rary promotions of Census employees and 
enumerator positions. Employees temporar- 
ily promoted during peak work periods (such 
as the decennial census) will have the right 
to return to their former positions, once their 
temporary work is completed, without being 
subject to reduction-in-force procedures. 

Qualification for appointment to certain 

Library of Congress positions 

Public Law 86-768 (H. Rept. 1926) excepts 
the Library of Congress from section 505(1) 
of the Classification Act of 1949, which (sub- 
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ject to certain exceptions) requires prior 
Civil Service approval of the 
qualifications of tees to in 


grades GS-16, 17, and 18 of the general 
schedule of such act. 


POSTAL FRAUD AND OBSCENITY PROCEDURE 


The 86th Congress marked still further 
progress in preventing use of the mails for 
fraudulent purposes and the transmission of 
obscenity and pornography. The measures 
summarized below were developed by the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee, in coopera- 
tion with the Post Office Department. © 

Post Office Department judicial officer 

Public Law 86-676 (H. Rept. 1493) 
strengthens administrative procedures in 
postal fraud and obscenity cases by providing 
a judicial officer in the Post Office Department 
to perform such quasi-judicial duties as the 
Postmaster General assigns to him. This au- 
thority overcomes the effect of a judicial de- 
cision (169 Fed. Supp. 746) which enjoined 
enforcement of a postal fraud order on the 
ground that the Post Office Department's ju- 
dicial officer has no authority to receive evi- 
dence under the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Public Law 86-676 vests in the judicial 
officer authority to receive evidence, along 
with existing authority to render decisions, 
consistent with the Postmaster General’s 
delegation of authority. This legislation is 
a valuable aid to the prompt action always 
necessary to protect the public in fraud and 
obscenity cases. 

Temporary detention of mail in fraud and 
obscenity cases 

Public Law 86-673 (H. Rept. 945) repre- 
sents one of the finest public interest actions 
completed by a legislative subcommittee in 
one Congress. This law provides for timely 
and effective action to terminate the business 
of purveyors of filth through the U.S. mails. 
Properly enforced, it will help sound the 
death knell to mail-order pornography for 
profit. The Postmaster General is authorized 
to apply directly to the appropriate US. dis- 
trict court, and the court is authorized, upon 
a showing of probable cause to believe that 
the postal fraud and obscenity statutes are 
being violated, to enter a temporary restrain- 
ing order against the defendant and a pre- 
liminary injunction, directing detention of 
the defendant’s incoming mail pending con- 
clusion of the statutory proceedings and any 
appeal therefrom. This will insure court su- 
pervision of the power to detain mail, remove 
any need for time limit on the period of de- 
tention, simplify and expedite proceedings, 
and helps to terminate dealings in obscene 
matter by any guilty party. 

GENERAL POSTAL MATTERS 
Use of certified mail by Government agencies 

Public Law 86-6507 (H. Rept. 1492) will ef- 
fect material savings in postage costs for the 
transmission of official Government mail. A 
number of statutes heretofore have required 
that certain official Government mailings be 
registered, with accompanying charges gen- 
erally representing the costs involved in pro- 
viding this special postal service. Public Law 
86-507 authorizes each department and 
agency in its discretion to utilize, in lieu of 
registry, the far less expensive certified mail 
procedure established several years ago and 
widely used by the general public. Since cer- 
tified mail will serve the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment fully as well as registered mail in 
many instances, the use of certified mail un- 
der this new law will result in economies in 
postal handling costs which will be passed 
on to the departments and agencies con- 
cerned. 

Postage rates for books and library books 

Public Law 86-644 (H. Rept. 252) revises 
and clarifies postage rate provisions under 
which books, library books, and related ma- 
terials are mailed at special low rates. 
Either the third- or fourth-class rate or the 
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book rate, whichever is cheaper, will apply to 
meilings of books and certain other educa- 
tional matter. The book rates are extended 
to “sound recordings” in lieu of the exist- 
ing application to “phonograph recordings,” 
to printed educational charts of a perma- 
nent nature, to scientific or mathematical 
kits, instruments, and devices, and to mail- 
ings between cooperative processing centers. 
Periodicals may be mailed at the book rates 
in either bound or unbound form. Guides 
or scripts may be mailed with films and 
filmstrips at the book rates. Certain mean- 
ingless language is removed from the book 
and the library book postal rate provisions. 

Minimum charge on third-class mailings of 

odd sizes and shapes 

Public Law 86-56 (H. Rept. 331) revises 
the minimum per piece charge for third- 
class mail of odd size or shape from 6 cents 
to 3% cents. This revision eliminates 
serious hardship ro gate by the 6-cent rate 
on churches, church organizations, nursery- 
men, and other small businesses and also 
removes difficult operating problems arising 
in the postal establishment because of the 
6-cent charge. 
Statement of number of magazine copies sold 

Public Law 86-513 (H. Rept. 573) clarifies 
the law relating to sworn statements by 
publishers having second-class mail permits 
end extends to magazines the requirement— 
now applied to most newspapers—that the 
sworn statements show average number of 
copies of each issue sold or distributed to 
paid subscribers. The publishers supported 
this legislation, which will facilitate postal 
operations. 

Credit to postal revenues 

Public Law 86-169 (H. Rept. 296) author- 
izes credit to postal revenues of commis- 
sions on toll telephones in post offices; 
amounts received by employees for witness 
fees, travel expenses, and subsistence when 
su to appear officially in private 
litigation; and collections for loss of first 
class registered matter not restored to the 
original owner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Clarification of salary appropriation 
provisions 


Public Law 86-122 (H. Rept. 386) elimi- 
nates from Government salary laws an ob- 
solete provision which is contradictory to 
existing budget and appropriation pro- 
cedures. The provision eliminated pur- 
ported to authorize salary costs, incurred in 
part in one fiscal year and in part in the 
following fiscal year, to be charged to the 
following year appropriations. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE 
Forfeiture of Federal retirement benefits 


H.R. 4601 (H. Rept. 258), developed in a 
special committee study after adjournment 
of the 85th Congress and passed by the 
House, April 14, 1959, would correct certain 
harsh inequities caused by Public Law 769, 
83d Congress, which prohibits Federal re- 
tirement benefits based on service of an 
individual who has committed any ‘one of 
@ great many types of minor as well as 
serious offenses. The bill would continue 
and strengthen the existing prohibition 
against any Federal annuity or retired pay 
in the case of an offense involving the na- 
tional security of the United States but 
would restore other annuities—including 
survivor benefits-—previously denied because 
of comparatively minor offenses having no 
relationship whatever to the national 
security. In many instances the offenses 
were so trivial there was no penalty and the 
individual continued in, or returned to, work 
and rendered long and faithful service until 
retirement. In these cases, there is no 
doubt of the individuals’ complete loyalty 
or any semblance of an offense — the 
national security. 
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Veterans’ preference—Défine mothers 

H.R. 1907 (H. Rept. 1489) would amend 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 to re- 
define the terms “mother” and “mothers” 
as including a natural mother, a mother 
through adoption, or a female who stands in 
loco parentis to a deceased or service-con- 
nected permanently or totally disabled ex- 
service man or ex-service woman for at least 
1 year before the ex-service man or ex-serv- 
ice woman attained the age of 21 and not 
less than 1 year before the entry of the ex- 
service man or ex-service woman into active 
military service. This same policy is now 
contained in the definition of the term 
“parent” in title 38 of the United States 
Code, relating to veterans’ benefits. 
Exemptions from residence requirements, 

postal employees 

H.R, 5571 (H. Rept. 937) would make 
career “postal employees with 3 years of serv- 
ice eligible for postmasterships at their 
offices, if otherwise qualified, even though 
they reside outside the town or the office 
delivery limits. 
Saved salaries for postal employees whose 

salary levels are reduced 


H.R. 12663 (H. Rept. 1984) would protect 
postal field service employees from loss of 
salary when their salary levels are reduced 
for any reason except (1) demotion for per- 
sonal cause, (2) the employee’s request, or 
(3) reduction in force due to lack of funds 
or curtailment of work. Similar salary pro- 
tection is provided for classified Federal em- 
ployees by Public Law 85-737. 


Saved salaries of employees whose positions 
are downgraded—Exzception 

H.R. 12336 (H. Rept. 1979) would provide 
@ necessary exception from Public Law 85- 
737, which protects salaries of classified em- 
ployees whose positions are reduced in grade 
through no fault of their own. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that such salary 
saving provision applies even in the cases 
of employees given temporary promotions 
with their agreement to return to their regu- 
lar salary grades when the temporary work 
is completed. H.R. 12336 would except such 
temporary promotions from Public Law 85-— 
737. 


Transportation of 4-cent letter mail by air 


H.R. 12595 (H. Rept. 1929) would prohibit 
the transportation by air of mail matter 
upon which the lawful domestic airmail 
postage is not paid. The prohibition would 
not apply to first-class 4-cent letter mail 
transmitted (1) between the 48 contiguous 
States (including the District of Columbia) 
and Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any terri- 
tory, possession, or protectorate of the 
United States; (2) within or between any 
of such places which are outside the 48 con- 
tiguous States; and (3) military mail mov- 
ing between ports of embarkation or de- 
barkation in any of such places and any 
military post office outside of such places 
or such other places as the Secretary of De- 
fense may prescribe. The bill would not 
alter existing statutory authority for air star 
routes where surface transportation is in- 
adequate or for emergency mail service 
necessitated because of flood, fire, or other 
calamity. 


Waiver of collections on certain raised money 
orders 


H.R. 9507 (H. Rept. 1490) would authorize 
the Postmaster General to waive collection 
on raised money orders cashed by banks, 
business concerns, and individuals where 
(1) -the overpayment resulted from altera- 
tion not apparent from visual inspection, 
and (2) payment was made in good faith and 
for value with no notice of any defect in the 
money order. The liability of the person 
altering any such money order would not 
be affected, nor would the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral’s responsibility to pursue collection ac- 
tion against such person. 
Penalty charges on short-paid mail 


H.R. 9889 (H. Rept. 1491) would provide 
desirable flexibility in the regulation by the 
Postmaster General of mail on which re- 
quired postage has not been paid. The Post- 
master General would be authorized to estab- 
lish a penalty charge for delivery of such 
mail whenever he finds it necessary to pro- 
tect the postal revenue. This provision 
would replace the existing requirement for 
the assessment of a penalty charge, on any 
such mail, which is equal, as nearly as is 
practicable, to the approximate cost incurred 
by the postal service for delivery of the mail 
and collection of postage and other lawful 
charges thereon. 

Adjustment of postal claims 


H.R. 11531 (H. Rept. 1984) would (1) re- 
store authority of the Postmaster General to 
handle “remission’’ cases involving funds 
sent by the postmasters directly to banks 
rather than through a designated depositary 
postmaster and (2) authorize the Postmaster 
General to relieve accountable postal em- 
ployees from liability for losses resulting 
from certain illegal, improper, or incorrect 
payments. The authority for such relief now 
is vested in the General Accounting Office 
except’ in cases of loss by burglary, fire, or 
other unavoidable casualties which are con- 
sidered by the Postmaster General. In each 
of the 717 cases sent to the General Account- 
ing Office in the calendar year 1959, with re- 
lief recommended by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the General Accounting Office granted 
the relief. The total amount involved was 
$200,774. This legislation would not affect 
the audit authority of the General Account- 
ing Office, and any relief granted by the Post- 
master General thereunder would be subject 
to review by the General Accounting Office. 
There would be no additional cost to the 
Government under this legislation, which is 
Officially recommended by the Postmaster 
General. 

BILLS REPORTED 


Civil service retirement survivor benefits 


H.R. 6743 (H. Rept. 1974) would grant cer- 
tain former Federal employees who were 
separated before October 1, 1956, after hav- 
ing qualified for deferred annuity benefits, 
the right to elect reduced annuities and 
thereby provide survivorship benefits. 
Former employees similarly separated on or 
after October 1, 1956, now have such right. 
Temporary postal salary increase of 1958 to 

be made permanent 

H.R. 9890 (H. Rept. 1601) was reported, as 
& precautionary measure, to make certain 
that postal field service employees would not 
lose the 2'4-percent temporary salary in- 
crease granted by Public Law 85-426, re- 
gardlesgs of action on new salary increase 
legislation periding when the bill was re- 
ported. The purpose of H.R. 9890 later was 
effected by enactment of Public Law 86—568, 
which also granted an additional 714 -per- 
cent general salary increase for postal, clas- 
sifled, and many other groups of Federal 
employees. 

Minimum pay raise for classified employees 
upon promotion 

H.R. -543 (H. Rept. 1981) would provide a 
formula for guaranteeing a minimum salary 
increase for any classified employee who is 
promoted from one grade to another. The 
salary increase would be not less than the 
aggregate amount of two step increases of 
the grade from which promoted. 

Mail powerboat service in Alaska 


S. 1849 (H. Rept. 1921) would amend ex- 
isting law which authorizes a subsidy to the 
low bidding carrier of mail, passengers, and 
freight operating on a prescribed intra- 
Alaska route so as to require that any steamr- 
boat or other powerboat used in performing 
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such a contract for mail service shall be 
operated exclusively on the prescribed route. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 
Pay study 


A special study, directed toward identify- 
ing problems with respect to Federal civilian 
salary policies, and developing solutions 
thereto, was conducted under the super- 
vision of the committee chairman. The first 
step in this study was the preparation and 
publication, in a committee print dated 
December 8, 1959, of the Classification Act 


of 1949, as amended, and related provisions . 


of law, with pertinent annotations. This 
publication provides for the first time, in 
a single document, a conyenient and up- 
to-date means of authoritative reference to 
statutes governing the compensation of over 
1 million Federal civilian employees. 

Personnel management in transition to new 

administration 


A committee print of September 12, 1960, 
entitled “Maintaining the Integrity of the 
Career Civil Service,” sets forth Federal civil 
service laws, orders, regulations, and re- 
lated information with respect to advance 
planning for an orderly transition from the 
present to the new administration in Jan- 
uary 1961. It is essential, in fairness to 
career employees and to provide an efficient 
work force for a new administration, that 
personnel adjustments resulting from 
changes in policies, objectives, and pro- 
grams under the new administration, be ef- 
fected without impeding important pro- 
grams and in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples of personnel management. The in- 
formation contained in the committee print 
is designed to facilitate accomplishment of 
these objectives by providing guidelines for 
executives and reassurance to employees that 
the merit system will be protected. 

Placement of separated career employees 


In reponse to inquiry made by the chair- 
man on behalf of the committee, asurances 
were received that all possible efforts would 
be made to find other suitable Federal posi- 
tions for career employees who may be sepa- 
rated from the military departments because 
of current appropriation personnel ceilings. 
The Secretary of Defense has appointed a 
coordinator to work with the Civil Service 
Commission and the Interdepartmental 
Placement Committee for this purpose, Ex- 
changes of correspondence relating to this 
program were released September 11, 1960. 

Codification of Federal personnel laws 

A review is being made of the official ad- 
ministration proposal (H.R. 8748) to enact 
into positive law the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, and appropriate related 
provisions. This legislation was not enacted 
during the 86th Congress but is expected to 
be considered early in the 87th Congress by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, which 
has invited comments and recommendations 
from the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE STUDIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, pursuant to authority contained in 
House Resolution 78, 86th Congress, estab- 
lished a new special Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics, and reconstituted 
three other special subcommittees which were 
activated in earlier Congresses, to carry out 
the committee’s responsibilities under this 
resolution. A summary of the special sub- 
commitee activities follows: 

Postal Operations Subcommittee 

This subcommittee devoted primary atten- 
tion to the serious and growing problem of 
obscenity and pornography moving through 
the U.S. mails and other avenues of com- 
merce. The subcommittee conducted an in- 
tensive program of study and investigation 
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directed toward corrective measures and held 


authorities at all governmental levels and in 
private life. 

- The subcommittee made excellent progress 
toward its chief objectives—that is, stronger 
laws and vigorous enforcement thereof and 
the inducement of full public awarness of the 
problem—which are essential to combat the 
growing menace of filthy writings, pictures, 
and the like in America, 

Two major. legislative measures developed 
through the subcommittee studies and 
enacted into law as Public Laws 86-673 and 
86-676 will have a valuable deterrent effect 
on the filth merchants. The provisions of 
these laws are explained in the above sum- 
mary of postal legislation approved by the 
committee. 

Thousands of mothers, fathers, teachers, 
ministers, priests, and laymen have petitioned 
for intervention by the subcommittee and 
the Congress to stop unbridled dealing in 
obscenity and pornography. The subcom- 
mittee has established a strong program of 
cooperation with organized governmental, 
community, civic, fraternal, and religious 
groups all over the country toward this end. 
The subcommittee reports and recommenda- 
tions have gained wide and enthusiastic 
support and are credited with triggering a 
very effective campaign to protect the public 
from this vicious commerce. 

Civil Service Subcommittee 


The 86th Congress marked the virtual 
completion of the program of this subcom- 
mittee, undertaken in the 84th Congress, to 
strengthen civilian personnel policies in the 
oversea activities of the Government. 
House Report 2109, 84th Congress, contains 
a broad range of major recommendations 
with respect to such oversea activities, based 
on the subcommittee investigations .during 
that Congress. These recommendations deal 
with four primary areas wherein corrective 
measures were found desirable as a result of 
a number of hearings and conferences held 
by the subcommittee in eight foreign na- 
tions in which the majority of Americans 
employed abroad are assigned to duty. 

The first such primary area of recommen- 
dation—that the competitive civil service 
be extended to American citizens employed 
abroad—was placed in effect by executive 
action in the 84th Congress in accordance 
with the subcommittee recommendation. 


The second, for thé establishment of an 


effective and suitable compensation and em- 
ployment system for teachers and other per- 
sonnel in schools conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for dependents of the De- 
partment’s oversea personnel, was placed in 
effect by Public Law 86-91, discussed earlier. 
This act provides an up-to-date school sys- 
tem for these oversea teachers and other 
school personnel, along the lines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia primary and secondary 
school system, and is expected to greatly 
facilitate and improve oversea school ac- 
tivities while at the same time reducing 
personnel turnover and recruitment problems 
to a minimum. 

The third—for clarification and coordina- 
tion of the then widely varied policies with 
respect to allowances and differentials for 
the several categories of oversea civilian 
employees of the Government—is effected by 
Public Law 86-707, as noted earlier. This 
bill will improve the operation of critical 
defense and other oversea activities of the 
Government through the establishment of 
a coordinated and reasonably uniform sys- 
tem of compensating American citizens for 
extra expenses and for hardships and incon- 
veniences incident to their oversea assign- 
ments. 

The fourth primary area of recommenda- 
tion, for the establishment of a badly needed 


Census and Government Statistics 
Subcommittee . 

The Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics, newly established early in 
the 86th Congress, has undertaken a broad 
continuing study of all Government activ- 
ities to the collection of infor- 


the public. A brief description of specific 
projects follows: 4 


Census 
The subcommittee held hearings on April 


content of the census and personnel aspects. 
A report on the role of the census in the 
reapportionment of the House of Represent- 
atives is contained in House Report No. 2223, 
86th Congress. Materials have been assem- 
bled and plans made for hearings on the 
question of hoiding future censuses of popu- 
lation and housing more frequently than 
decennially. Preparation for the hearings 
includes the collection of opinions and rec- 
ommendations from the Governors of ail 
States, the mayors of a representative list 
of cities, and various municipal leagues and 
other groups. 
Electronic Data Processing 


Hearings were held on June 6, 1959, and 
March 2 and 4, 1960, on the use of electronic 
data-processing equipment in the Govern- 
ment. The latter hearings concentrated on 
problems of employee job security occasioned 
by the introduction of automation in office 
procedures. A report on this study is con- 
tained in a committee print dated August 31, 
1960, now on sale for 35 cents by the Super- 
intendent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Reporting Requirements of the Government 


A detailed report on “Business Reporting 
Requirements of the Federal Government” 
was issued as a committee print on Decem- 
ber 6, 1959. ‘The report includes recommen- 
dations for controlling and reducing report- 
ing burdens on the public, some of which 
have already resulted in specific corrective 
actions by executive agencies. As part of 
this continuing study, the subcommittee in- 
vestigations of particular problem areas have 
led to reductions or elimination of reporting 
burdens which would have cost the Govern- 
ment and the public millions of dollars. 
Special attention has been devoted to the 
reporting burden on small business. 

Government Data Compilation Work 

The subcommittee surveyed all executive 
departments and major independent agen- 
cies to ascertain personnel and payroll fig- 
ures for data collection and compilation. 
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The results are summarized in House Report 
No. 1357, 86th Congress, entitled “Data Com- 
pilation Activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment: Personnel and Contract Costs.” Gov- 
ernment costs for collecting and compiling 
data from the public are estimated~as $79 
million a year. The report shows the rela- 
tive activities of the various departments 
and bureaus and serves as a benchmark for 
measuring future increases and decreases. 
As part of the study, information was ob- 
tained on each contract for statistical serv- 
ices let during the past 5 years by a Govern- 
ment agency to any outside organization. 
Details of many of these contracts, made 
public for the first time, have led to ques- 
tions concerning the public need for the 
information and the desirability of Federal 
sponsorship. 
Transportation Statistics 


The subcommittee selected transportation 
statistics—one of the most poorly organized 
of the Federal statistical fields—for its first 
major study in a specific subject field. The 
study to date has included an intensive ex- 
amination of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has led to a number of im- 
provements in the Commission’s statistical 
work, and exploratory surveys of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and other agencies. Plans 
have been drawn up.for a series of hearings 
to be conducted early in the 87th Congress. 

Manpower Utilization Subcommittee 


The Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion made valuable further progress, during 
the 86th Congress, in the studies of man- 
power and related problems which it has 
conducted during earlier Congresses. The 
objective of these studies is to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency in the utilization of Federal 
civilian personnel and thereby strengthen 
the defense effort and other essential serv- 
ices, reduce costs to the taxpayers, and ad- 
vance the Federal career civil service. 

The subcommittee has continued to work 
in close cooperation with responsible execu- 
tive and administrative officials in the con- 
duct of this study program. Quarterly 
manpower utilization progress reports are 
received by the subcommittee from 24 de- 
partments and agencies, setting forth em- 
ployment changés, reasons for the changes, 
plans and programs for better manpower 
utilization, and related civilian personnel 
matters. During the 86th Congress the 
subcommittee held 16 days of public hear- 
ings, in which representatives of 24 depart- 
ments and agencies participated. 

A summary of major specific projects of 
the subcommittee follows: 


Manpower Utilization in the Missile 
Program 

_ The subcommittee was one of the first 
legislative groups to initiate inquiries with 
respect to the use of scientists and engineers 
in the design, testing, and production of 
missiles. The Department of Defense has 
adopted, or is in the process of implement- 
ing, many subcommittee recommendations 
in this. highly important management field. 
For example, the rotation time of engineers 
and scientists in the military services who 
are assigned to missile programs has been 
extended, duplication of effort in the naval 
missile program has been reduced, and the 
Department’s policy on bonus payments to 
contractor personnel is being strengthened 
in several areas. The subcommittee’s “Pre- 
liminary Report on the Aspects of the Mis- 
sile Program in the Departments of the Navy 
and the Air Force” (committee print, April 
1959) contains subcommittee findings up to 
that time. A second report is planned for the 
fall of 1960, with further findings based on 
a study made by the General Accounting 
Office at the request of the subcommittee. 
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Contracting Out Work Normally Performed 
by the Government 


A number of public hearings and field in- 
vestigations were conducted during the 86th 
Congress, supplementing and extending the 
scope of the manpower study program. The 
subcommittee report based on these hearings 
and investigations, printed as House Report 
No. 688, 86th Congress, points up a growing 
habit of responsible Government officials to 
contract out functions which have been suc- 
cessfully performed in the past by career 
Government employees within the Govern- 
ment itself. 
ly agrees that continuance of such a depar- 
ture from the fundamental policy of holding 
Government officials responsible for the per- 
formance of their assigned duties well may 
lead to waste and extravagance and have a 
serious adverse effect on the morale of Fed- 
eral career employees. 


Conference With Departmental Management 
Officials 


The subcommittee during February 1960 
conferred with top management officials of 
the departments and major agencies of the 
Government as part of the cooperative pro- 
gram to develop and activate still better and 
more effective utilization of Federal civil- 
ian personnel. Valuable contributions were 
made in the form of suggestions, plans, and 
projects by representatives of several of the 
departments and agencies. 


Functional Studies 


The Secretary of Defense early in 1960 offi- 
cially reported that a functional study of the 
financial management programs in the mili- 
tary departments, based on subcommittee 
recommendations, will result in payroll sav- 
ings in excess of $25 million a year. Man- 
agement officials in other departments and 
major agencies currently are engaged in 
functional analyses of one or more of their 
work areas, pursuant to agreement reached 
in the February conference, and expect to 
complete the analyses by the end of 1960. 
Preliminary reports of progress are most en- 
couraging. Three of the departments report 
that savings aggregating over $14 million a 
year will be achieved as a result of their 
functional analyses. 


Manpower Questionnaire 


Working with representatives of the execu- 
tive branch and the General Accounting 
Office, the subcommittee developed a new 
procedure, in the form of a manpower ques- 
tionnaire, for determining employment 
trends and for evaluating manpower pro- 
grams and policies at local field activities 
of Federal departments and agencies. The 
General Accounting Office has been asked to 
use the questionnaire in the course of its 
regular audit of activities. To date the ques- 
tionnaire has been used in some 15 field 
activities (both military and civilian) to 
point up basic manpower information that 
previously has often been lost through edi- 
torial processes in the chain of command. 

Hiring of Retired Military Personnel 

The subcommittee has initiated a study 
of the hiring by departments and agencies 
of recently retired military personnel. 
Numerous instances of this practice have 
been brought to the attention of the sub- 
committee. Currently the study is aimed at 
determining both the magnitude of the 
practice and the administrative techniques 
used, 

Costs of Recruiting Engineers and Scientists 
by Defense Contractors 

The subcommittee during the 85th Con- 
gress became concerned at the heavy turn- 
over of scientific and engineering talent in 
our defense effort and instituted a study 
of recruitment practices and the moneys 


The subcommittee unanimous- * 
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spent by defense contractors to obtain these 
talents. As a result of the study, Depart- 
ment of Defense officials have indicated that 
tighter control is being exercised over this 
item of contractor cost. The subcommittee 
has made a followup study this year to 
determine the present situation and later in 
the fall will issue a report covering defense 
contractor personnel which will show reduced 
turnover but also will reveal several prob- 
lem areas for the contractors in the recruit- 
ment and utilization of highly skilled per- 
sonnel. 


Wage Board Pay Procedures 


The procedures used in the executive 
branch to set wage-board employee pay rates 
were studied by the subcommittee in 1960. 
Due to a low turnover of Government em- 
ployees in most of the wage board jobs, 
review of the current procedures reveals 
areas requiring further study and possibly 
action by the subcommittee. There are in- 
dications that recommended payroll changes, 
affecting many thousands of Federal career 
workers, well may result from this study. 





Federal-Aid Highway Program 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Speci4l Subcommittee of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program, of which I am a 
member, has been in existence for al- 
most 1 year now. During this time, the 
staff of a dozen or so counsel and in- 
vestigators, under the direction of the 
Chairman, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, has been combing the country for 
scandals in the multi-billion-dollair In- 
terstate Highway System. While getting 
the croc::s is important and I am in 
favor of it, this is not the only thing this 
committee ought to be doing. Then, too, 
it should be noted that what our sub- 
committee has done to date would con- 
vince even a man from Mars that it has 
not borne out the charges yet, made in 
some of the press and some of the Demo- 
cratic colleagues’ press releases, that our 
exposes would make Teapot Dome seem 
like a child’s game of marbles and would 
dwarf in comparison the sordid Dave 
Beck-Jimmy Hoffa episodes uncovered 
by the McClellan Labor Rackets Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Thus, far, we have held two hearings: 
one of them involving vertical bridge 
clearance and another dealing with 
fraud in Oklahoma, which case admit- 
tedly was not completely investigated. 
Also, it should be noted that, just when 
it appeared that the subcommittee could 
get its teeth into a real meaty scandal 
involving alleged millions of dollars of 
right-of-way -irregularities in the State 
of Massachusetts, the Chairman has uni- 
laterally decided that there will be no 
more hearings until after the November 
election in order to keep any “political 
considerations” out of the probe. 
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Now this decision represented a com- 
plete reversal of the Chair’s earlier po- 
sition, for we Republican members of 
the subcommittee had been informed 
that there would be further hearings 
after the conventions of the two po- 
litical parties but before the November 
elections. 

What occurred between early May and 
June 20 that would account for this press 
release indicating a complete change 
from earlier positive assurance to the 
committee? I suggest a clue can be 
found in the Boston Traveler, dated May 
13, 1960, which first broke the news that 
the Bureau of Public Roads had “un- 
covered evidence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in our appraisals in 
Massachusetts’ Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram.” Carried under the headline “US. 
Probes Appraisals For Massachusetts 
Roads,” this story was front-page stuff 
in the Boston Traveler. I include at this 
point in the Recorp, the article referred 
to above: 


[From the Boston Traveler of May 13, 1960] 


U.S. Propes APPRAISALS FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
RoOaps 


(By Tom W. Gerber) 


WasHINGTON.—The U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads has uncovered evidence of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in overappraisals in 
Massachusetts’ Federal-aid highway program. 

And the Bureau has launched a _ two- 
pronged investigation of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works’ land value esti- 
mates for rights-of-way for Federal-aid 
highways. 


BUREAU CUT OFF PAYMENTS FOR LAND TAKINGS 
HERE 


Atop this, the Traveler learned today the 
Bureau in January cut off payments to the 
State for right-of-way land takings based 
on DPW appraisals. 

This action was taken pending exhaustive 
audit of each suspected overappraised land 
parcel in highway rights-of-way. . 

A top source said the Bureau has made no 
payments to the State for acquiring rights- 
of-way since Federal funds were shut off 4 
months ago. 

And it was learned Massachusetts is the 
only State in the Nation currently under 
this restriction. 

Under normal practice, the Bureau makes 
progress payments for acquiring needed 
highway rights-of-way without audit. 

This helps speed construction of the Na- 
tion’s $37 billion, 41,000-mile highway pro- 
gram. Audits normally are conducted later. 

Engineer-appraiser-accountant teams from 
the Bureau’s project examination division 
have been investigating the Massachusetts 
DPW’s right-of-way land appraisals for sev- 
eral months. 

More than 100 suspected swollen appraisals 
are under scrutiny. 

And only last week, the Bureau hired the 
Washington, D.C., valuation engineering 
firm of Beasley & Beasley, to doublecheck 
the Bureau's findings. 

This professional appraising firm often has 
worked under Government contract. It has 
been hired in the past by the Navy and the 
Army Corps of Engineers in addition to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Three years ago, some of the evidence un- 
covered by this concern led to Federal in- 
dictments in the Indiana highway scandals. 

The Traveler learned three land parcels in 
eastern Massachusetts, valued by State- 
hired appraisers at about $100,000 each, only 
were worth between $30,000 and $40,000 in 
the opinion of Government appraisers. 
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The Department of Justice here has been 
informed of these findings, the 
Traveler learned. It was reported “watch- 
ing” the investigation. 


OVERAPPRAISALS IN TWO CATEGORIES 


Bureau agents discovered- what they con- 
sidered to be overappraisals both in the 
costly Interstate Highway System and in the 
so-called primary, secondary and urban pro- 
gram in Massachusetts. 

The Federal Government pays 90 percent 
of the costs under the interstate 
and splits the costs 50-50 with the State for 
primary, secondary and urban projects. 

The Traveler learned the Bureau’s sys- 
tematic analysis of the State’s right-of-way 
land appraisals done on a sample basis. 

Bureau agents, including former FBI men, 
are examining more than 10 percent of 
roughly 1,000 right-of-way land appraisals 
accomplished by the State last year. ; 

However, one source said the sampling in- 
cluded the three in the $100,000 bracket. 
He said the State’s questionable appraisals 
generally appear to be between 25 to 50 per- 
cent too high according to Federal standards. 

Two separate sources told the Traveler 
many of the State’s appraisals were “un- 
reasonable, unsupported and erroneous.” 
Both sources used the same words. 

The investigation was touched off late last 
year when the State failed to provide satis- 
factory documentation for land appraisals 
required for highway rights-of-way. 

A Traveler source said it soon was “ob- 
vious” much of the data in the State ap- 
praisals was erroneous. 

However, this source refused to rule out 
the possibility the bloated appraisals repre- 
sented merely errors of Judgment. 

But he pointed to the fact some estimated 
land values in the DPW appraisals failed to 
coincide with appraisals of similar nearby 
land. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBERS COSTLY TO GOVERNMENT 


He also pointed to the fact the Bureau had 
hired the firm of professional appraisers “at 
considerable cost to the Government.” 

He said this wouldn’t be done unless “sub- 
stantial sums” were involved. 

It was reported the investigation had not 
yet reached the point where appraisers, prop- 
erty owners and DPW employees were being 
questioned, with a view toward more drastic 
action by the Government. 

The Massachusetts DPW usually hires pri- 


vate appraisers to make land value estimates.. 


They are paid from $500 to $1,000, depending 
on the scope of the appraisal job. 

If the land is believed to be worth more 
than $25,000, two appraisers are hired. For 
the most part, these appraisers are local real 
estate operators. 

PROBE REPORTED PLANNED IN TWO STAGES 


The investigation was reported to be 
planned in two stages. . 

Now under way is the first stage to deter- 
mine the basis for the suspected high 
appraisals. 

The second stage would be to make certain 
that none of the appraisals was set. before 
the right-of-way land was examined. 

While the Bureau has shut off payments 
to the State for acquiring right-of-way land, 
construction progress payments still are 
being made. 

It was reported this part of the highway 
program in Massachusetts was not under 
unusual examination. 

In previous years, all Federal payments 
under the cooperative highway construction 
program were cut off in Indiana and Arizona 
when scandals racked their State highway 
departments. 


DI NATALE AWARE OF FEDERAL PROBE 


State Public Works Commissioner Anthony 
N. Di Natale issued a statement Sunday sug- 
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gesting he was aware of the Bureau double- 
barrelled 


negotiators on highway 
projects. 

This subcommittee, authorized by 
the House to investigate es in 


irregulariti 
the Interstate System has proved to be a 


ation has been known by the subcom- 

mittee since January of 1960, when the 

Bureau of Public Roads first learned of 

it, cut off all payment on all Massachu- 

setts Federal-aid projects, and began a 

vigorous investigation on its own initia- 

tive. And as noted above, it has been 

noted in the Boston press since May 13, 

1960. Yet, even though the staff inde- 

pendently determined that there was 

substance to these allegations of a con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government, this 
subcommittee had made no move to have 
the staff, assisted by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, prepare this case for hearing. 

This inaction should be contrasted 
with the alacrity with which this sub- 
committee pounced upon some newspa- 
per clippings exposing alleged irreg- 
ularities in Tulsa, Okla., and which 
resulted in a series of hearings during 
the first week of May of this year. So 
eagerly was the Oklahoma matter 
pushed, that the grand jury evidence was 
presented in open hearings shortly after 
several contractors were indicted and 
even before they could be given a fair 
trial in a court of law. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the present Gover- 

nor of Oklahoma, whose presence as a 

witness was demanded by me to explain 

why he had rewarded unfaithful State 
highway officials with increased pay and 
job security, was not called as a witness. 

May came and went and still there 
was little interest in Massachusetts. So 

did June and July. But, in the words 

of a familiar song, “The days grow 

short as we reach September.” On Au- 
gust 16, 1960, the Bureau of Public 

Roads, in a letter from Mr. Ellis L. Arm- 

strong, Commissioner, referred the re- 

sults of their investigations to the sub- 
committee and to the Department of 

Justice for “its review and any action it 

may deem to be appropriate.’ This let- 

ter has been released to the press and 
reported in the Boston Traveler on Au- 
gust 17, 1960. I therefore include it in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks: 
[From the Boston Traveler, August 17, 1960] 
LETTER To House Unir DeTaILs ROAD PROBE 
(Traveler Washington Bureau) 
WaSHINGTON.—Following is the text of a 
letter transmitting reports on the Massachu- 
setts Federal-aid highway program from the 

Bureau of Public Roads to the House Sub- 

committee on _ Federal-Aid Highway 

Program: 

Hon. Jonn A. BLaATNiI£, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Program, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLATNIK: Reference is made to 
the review by this Bureau of certain ap- 
praisal practices in the State of Massachu- 
setts which has been continuing since the 
beginning of this year ahd with certain as- 
pects of which members of your staff are 
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familiar. As a result of information that 
fee appraisers retained by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, in connection with Federal aid 
projects, were submitting inadequate or 
misleading information in appraisal reports 
to justify appraisals far in excess of true 
market value, the Project Examination Divi- 
sion of this Bureau in cooperation with your 
field offices undertook a special review in 
January of this year. In addition, at that 
time the Bureau required that no payments 
be made to Massachusetts reimbursing it 
for the cost of the acquisition of right-of- 
way on Federal-aid projects, except after 
final audit of such property involved. 
BUREAU CONTINUES SPECIAL REVIEW 

After several months of review, the Bureau 
retained the firm of Beasley & Beasley of 
Washington, D.C., to make new appraisals 
of certain selected projects in Massachusetts, 
including a primary Federal-aid project in 
Wakefield and an interstate project in Attle- 
boro. At the same time the Bureau con- 
tinued its own special review. The firm of 
Beasley & Beasley has now submitted its 
first reports containing its appraisals in 
Wakefield and the southerly part of the in- 
terstate project at Attleboro. Copies of 
these reports are forwarded herewith. 

An analytical and comparative review of 
these Beasley appraisals and those of inde- 
pendent fee appraisers retained by the State 
is now under way. This analysis to date 
reveals that certain fee appraisers retained 
by the State, by using misleading information 
and ignoring available data, placed values 
on selected properties far in excess of values 
that could be supported by available true 
market data. For example, sales of improved 
properties were reported as unimproved and 
were used to support prices in land far in 
excess of the true land value. At the same 
time, the appraisers ignored pertinent sales 
of unimproved property in the immediate 
vicinity of the subject properties which, if 
used, would have justified the assignment of 
much lower values. 


CASES INVOLVE LARGE SUMS 


For the most part these selected cases in- 
volved extensive properties and large sums 
of money. The Bureau has made no pay- 
ments in reimbursemént to Massachusetts 
on any of these properties. 

A preliminary detailed analysis of these 
selected cases is now in our files and avail- 
able to your committee. This analysis, to- 
gether with other independent information 
which has come to the attention of this 
Bureau, support a conclusion that certain 
fee appraisers employed by the State have 
been subjected to pressures which comprised 
their independence. Such analysis and such 
other information have been and are being 
submitted to the Department of Justice for 
its review and any action it may deem to be 
appropriate. 

If there is any further information on this 
subject which you desire, please do not hesi- 
tate to call us. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Extis L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


On August 17, 1960, the Boston 
Traveler carried an article written by 
its correspondent Tom W. Gerber, under 
such headlines as “Land Appraisals 
Boosted 300 P.C.,” “Excesses Run Into 
Millions of Dollars,” and “High State 


‘Official Is Under Suspicion,” I ask that 


this article dated August 17, 1960, also 
be printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
well as similar articles appearing in the 
Boston Herald, dated August 18, 1960, 
entitled “U.S. Pledges Complete Probe 
of Massachusetts Highway Land Cost”; 
in the Boston Traveler on August 18, 
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1960, entitled, “Massachusetts Highway 
Scandals Worst Yet’; in the Boston Her- 
ald dated August 19, 1960, entitled, “FBI 


‘to Probe State Scandal in Land Taking”; 


and in the Boston Traveler, dated Au- 
gust 19, 1960, entitled “GOP Demands 
Action in Massachusetts Roads Probe.” 
| From the Boston Traveler, August 17, 1960] 
MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY SCANDAL 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 


WasHINGTON.—Excessive land appraisals in 
the Massachusetts Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram run into the millions of dollars, the 
Traveier learned today. 

A high State official is under suspicion in 
the racket, believed the largest yet in the 
Nation’s $50 billion highway construction 
program. 

These facts came to light as the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads filed a preliminary 
report to Congress on a 3-month investiga- 
tion of highway land takings in Massachu- 
setts. 

The results of this inquiry and other data 
already have been turned over to the US. 
Justice Department for “any action * * * it 
may deem appropriate.” 

The preliminary investigation report was 
prepared by Beasley & Beasley, an inde- 
pendent Washington valuation engineering 
firm retained by the Bureau of Public Roads 
to look into the Massachusetts. situation. 
Its inquiry is continuing. 

Three years ago, evidence uncovered by 
this firm in another BPR investigation led to 
Federal indictments in the Indiana highway 
scandals. 

The current report does not name the 
Massachusetts official under suspicion in the 
land appraisal racket. 

However, the Traveler learned the official 
and certain accomplices subjected highway 
right-of-way land appraisers employed by 
the State to “pressures which compromised 
their independence.” 

These appraisers were hired by the State, 
mostly last year, to set values on land the 
State would take for construction of Federal- 
aid highways. 

In some cases, their appraisals were up to 
300 percent higher than detailed valuations 
determined by Beasley & Beasley. These 
eases involved extensive land tracts. 


THREATS GO WITH BLOATED APPRAISALS 


The Traveler learned the bloated apprais- 
als were submitted in some cases under 
threat of losing the State’s business if the 
fee appraisers failed to comply. 

However, the Federal Government will not 
have to pay for these excessive land-taking 
costs. 

The BPR in January cut off payments to 
Massachusetts for highway right-of-way 
takings based on State department of pub- 
lic works appraisals. 

The Federal Government usually reim- 
burses the State for 90 percent of the costs 
of land-taking and construction of the vast 
Interstate Highway System within the State. 

It also pays the State half the cost of land- 
taking and construction under the so-called 
primary, secondary, and urban highway con- 
struction program. 

Most of these facts were contained in a 
Beasley & Beasley report forwarded by the 
BPR to the House Special Subcommittee on 
the Federal-Aid Highway Program. 

Two thick volumes of investigation results 
and an accompanying letter were sent to the 
subcommittee that has been investigating 
reported abuses in the interstate highway 
program nationwide. 

The report dealt with alleged land ap- 
praisal excesses in Wakefield and part of an 
Interstate Highway 95 project in Attleboro 
and North Attleboro. 


Two additional volumes were expected to 


September 16 


be sent to the subcommittee within a few 
days with additional details on the. Attle- 
boro-North Attleboro project. 

The valuation engineering firm, which 
previously has worked under contracts with 
the Army, the Navy, and the BPR, is expected 
to complete a study of the Gardner area 
next month. 

In -addition to this study, the Bureau’s 
project examination division has been in- 
vestigating suspected land valuation ex- 
cesses in Massachusetts since January, when 
Federal payments were halted. 

The Bureau’s agents still are operating 
within the State. 

The letter transmitting the reports to 
Rep. JoHN A. BLaTNIK (D-Minn.), subcom- 
mittee chairman, told how some excess ap- 
praisals were devised. 

The letter said “certain fee appraisers re- 
tained by the State” used misleading infor- 
mation and ignored available data that 
would have supported lower valuations. 

Thus, the letter said, sales of improved 
properties were reported as unimproved and 
were used to support prices for unimproved 
nearby land far in excess of true value. 

The letter continued: 

“At the same time the appraisers ignored 
pertinent sales of unimproved property in 
the immediate vicinity of the subject prop- 
erties which, if used, would have justified 
the assignment of much lower values.” 

Thus, if there was a $39,000 house on a 
lot worth $10,000, the land alone would be 
appraised for $40,000 to justify an excessive 
valuation for a property to be taken in the 
vicinity. 

The Traveler learned the puffed valuations 
were on only a small percentage of the prop- 
erties involved in land-takings in the Wake- 
field and Attleboro-North Attleboro areas. 

The investigation showed land appraisals 
were reasonably accurate on smaller 
properties. 

Yet, the Traveler’s sources said the exces- 
sive valuations would run into “millions of 
dollars’’"—considerably more than originally 
suspected when: the investigation first was 
undertaken. 

And the State already has paid for some 
land-takings based on these overvaluations, 
the Traveler learned. 

But no Federal money has reached the 
hands either of the State official or the ap- 
praisers involved. The appraisers are paid 
fees based on their work. 

Normally, the Federal Government would 
reimburse the State half of the highway im- 
provement cost under the primary, second- 
ary, and urban Federal highway program. 

The project in Wakefield, now in the con- 
struction stage, involved a widening of 
Route 128. 

It is a 3.3-mile stretch skirting Wakefield’s 
northern boundary from North Avenue to 
the Saugus River, including the Lowell 
Street interchange. 

It originally was planned in 1956, designed 
in 1957 and authorized for acquisition in 
1958 and 1959. The State filed its required 
declaration of land-taking in August 1959. 


The Attleboro project on which the inves- 
tigation still was incomplete, involved two 
stretches of interstate highway totaling 6.6 
miles, 

The first part extended 4.5 miles from the 
Rhode Island line in South Attleboro 
through industrial-commercial property to 
a point north of Thacher Street. 

The second stretch was 2.1 miles from just 
north of the proposed Commonwealth Ave- 
nue interchange to a point north of Kelley 
Boulevard. 

Hundreds of land tracts are involved in the 
land-taking process that will clear the way 
for the new highways. The exact number 
still is undetermined as the investigation 
continues. 
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The precise number of fee appraisers in- 
volved in the overvaluations also was un- 
determined. It was believed to be a com- 
paratively small number. 

A Traveler source said some of the ap- 
praisers apparently worked actively with the 
State official while others were “coerced.” 

Since Federal money didn’t change aands, 
any Official charges these persons, 
based on Justice Department investigation, 
probably would be something like conspiracy. 

Under State procedure, appraisals ap- 
proved by the State department of public 
works are sent to a five-member real estate 
review board for review. 

However, this group meets only once 
weekly and lacks facilities for investigating 
the basis on which the submitted appraisals 
were determined. 


[From the Boston Herald, August 18, 1960] 


U.S. PLEDGES COMPLETE PROBE OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS HiGHway LAND Cost 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

WASHINGTON.—The chairman of a Fed- 
eral highway investigating subcommittee 
Wednesday pledged a “complete rundown” 
on excessive appraisals in Massachusetts’ 
Federal aid highway program. 

Representative Joun A. BLaTNIK (Demo- 
crat of Minnesota) told the Herald his group 
was “going to find out” about U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads’ evidence that overvaluations 
totaled “millions of dollars.” 


GOP MEMBER WANTS FASTER ACTION 


BLATNIK, whose subcommittee was formed 
to watchdog the biggest construction under- 
taking in world history, said he hoped to send 
investigators to Massachusetts “within a 
month.” , 

But the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, Representative Gorpon ° H. 
ScHERER (Republican of Ohio), told the 
Herald the investigation should be started 
immediately. 

“There’s no reason why the subcommittee 
staff should not conduct a complete investi- 
gation at this time,” ScHERER said. 

ScHERER, reached Wednesday night soon 
after his return from Cincinnati said the 
Massachusetts highway scandals were “far 
worse than in Oklahoma.” 

ScHERER said he expected to have a further 
statement on the Massachusetts highway 
scandals after he had studied BPR reports 
sent to the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee in May held hearings 
on the Oklahoma highway scandal. Evi- 
dence was developed on falsified reports, 
payments for work not done, death threats 
and juggled claims. 


MEETING AUGUST 24 


BLATNIK said the subcommittee would dis- 
cuss the evidence of bloated appraisals for 
right-of-way land in the Massachusetts 
highway program at an executive session 
August 24. 

The Minnesota Congressman said subcom- 
mittee experts would evaluate data obtained 
by the independent valuation engineering 
firm of Beasley and Beasley and other ma- 
terial in BPR files before investigators were 
sent to the Bay State. 

“I want to make this perfectly clear,” 
BLaTNIK said. “The situation in Massachu- 
setts will be given a complete rundown.” 

However, he said hearings on highway 
right-of-way appraisals in Massachusetts 
certainly would not be held before Thanks- 
giving. 

BLATNIK said no hearings would be held 
until after the November elections. 

POLITICS CHARGE FEARED 

“We could be accused of playing politics,” 
he said. 

But ScHerer disagreed. He noted the 
Beasley and Beasley reports and-BPR-devel- 
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oped: katvemation: simnty Red. Nese See 
over to the US. Justice Department for 


going into Massachusetts before any possible 
indictments are returned than afterward,” 
he said. : 

The BPR reports to the subcommittee and 
other information obtained by the Herald 
implicated a high Massachusetts official in 
the excessive appraisals racket. 

However, the official was not named in the 
reports. 

But it was learned he exerted “pressures” 
on State-hired fee appraisers to “com 
their independence,” in making true market 
value appraisals. 


UP 300 PERCENT 


Some of these appraisers actively cooper- 
ated in the puffed-appraisal racket while 
others were coerced by the threat of losing 
State business if they failed to cooperate, 
the Herald learned. 

Some appraisals for large land tracts were 
as much as 300 percent over subsequent ap- 
praisals by Beasley and Beasley, it was 
learned. 

The valuation engineering firm from Wash- 
ington, D.C., was hired by the BPR in May to 
investigate and double check information 
developed by the BPR’s project examination 
division since January. 

That was when the Federal Government 
shut off land-taking reimbursements to the 
State under the Interstate Highway program 
and the so-called primary, secondary, and 
urban program pending a full audit. 

The Federal Government pays the State 90 
percent of the land-taking and construction 
costs under the $50 billion Interstate pro- 
gram and half the land-taking and con- 
struction costs under the primary, secondary, 
and urban system in the State. 


TWO AREAS COVERED 


However, despite this eight-month hold- 
back of Federai funds, the Herald learned 
the State already has paid for some of the 
land that was excessively appraised. 

The BPR report to the subcommittee, pre- 
pared by Beasley and Beasley, covered Fed- 
eral aid highway projects in two Massachu- 
setts areas—Wakefield and Attleboro-North 
Attleboro. 

The Wakefield project was a widening of 
Route 128 along a 33 mile stretch around 
the community’s northern bulge. This is 
under the primary road program. 

The Attleboro-North Attleboro project was 
in two parts of proposed Interstate Route 95. 

NO COMPARISON 


The first stretched for 4.5 miles from the 
Rhode Island line in South Attleboro through 
costly industrial and commercial property 
to a point near Thacher Street. 

The second was a 2.1 mile segment from 
north of the proposed Commonwealth Ave- 
nue interchange to a point just north of Kel- 
ley Boulevard. 

However, the Beasley and Beasley reports 
on these projects contained only painstaking 
appraisal of each land parcel involved in the 
highway construction. 

There was no comparison with State 
appraisals. 

This was contained in other BPR data not 
sent to the subcommittee, but to which the 
subcommittee was given access. 

A Herald source said two additional vol- 
umes covering other land appraisals in the 
Attleboro area would be sent to the sub- 
committee of a later date. 


MANY VALUES UPHELD 


In addition, the Herald learned another 
Federal-highway project in the Gardner area 
also was under BPR and Beasley and Beasley 
review. 

Study and analysis of this area was ex~- 
pected to be ready next month. 


HOW WAS IT DONE 


In a letter transmitting the report to the 
subcommittee, Public Roads Commissioner 


“For example, sales of improved proper- 
ties were reported as and were 
used to support prices in land far in excess 
of the true value,” the letter said. 

And the Herald learned these appraisers 
sometimes ranged as far as several miles 
from the property they were supposed to be 
appraising to find more costly land they 
could cite to support an inflated appraisal. 


UP TO LAWYERS 


The Herald’s source emphasized the sus- 
pected appraisers and the State official in- 
volved never collected Federal funds, ‘Fats 
money was shut off in January. > 

However, intentional overappraisals eles 
mitted in expectation the State would be 
reimbursed with Federal funds possibly 
could be considered conspiracy. 

But this was up to thé Justice Depart- 
ment to determine. 

Meanwhile, both the BPR and the Beasley 
and Beasley investigations continued. 


[From the Boston Traveler, August 18, 1960] 
MASSACHUSETTS HiGHway SCANDAL Worst Yer 
(By Tom Gerber) 

WASHINGTON.—Preliminary evidence indi- 
cates the Massachusetts highway scandal is 
bigger than all six under congressional in- 
vestigation in other States put together, an 
informed sources said today. 

The source, which is close to the inves- 
tigating subcommittee, would not name the 
other six States currently under probe. 

However, he said the Massachusetts situa- 
tion also involved more money than scandals 
previously uncovered in Arizona, Indiana, 
and Oklahoma. 

The Executive Council today rejected a 
proposal to halt State land-damage payments 
during the Federal investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts highway scandal. 

Councilor Augustus Means, sole Republi- 
can member, proposed the freeze and cast the 
only vote recorded in favor. 

He called attention to the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads investigation of Massachu- 
setts land appraisals in the Federal-aid high- 
way program. 

“Something is apparently brewing in the 
Department of Public Works and the US. 
Government,” he said. “This body should 
not continue to approve any more land dam- 
ages until the matter is cleared up.” 

Councilor Joseph R. Crimins, one of seven 
Democrats voting against the motion, said a 
halt in payments would hurt small property 
owners whose homes had been taken for new 
highways. 

Democratic Councilor Patrick J. McDon- 
ough bitterly attacked Senator L&verert 
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SALTONSTALL (R., Mass.) and the Herald and 
veler. 


eral men here to produce phony headlines,” 
he said. 

He told the council that similar Federal 
investigations are on in every State 
of the union. No single State is being 
singled out, he said. 

Representative Jonn A. BLaTNIK (Demo- 
crat, Minnesota), chairman of the highway 
investigating subcommittee, said his group 
will make a complete rundown on evidence 
that excessive land appraisals in the Mas- 
sachusetts Federal-aid highway program 
totaled millions of dollars. 

BLATNIK said he hoped to send subcommit- 
tee investigators to Massachusetts within a 
month. 

. ASKS PROBE RIGHT NOW 

But the ranking subcommittee’s minority 
member, Representative GorpoN H. SCHERER 
(Republican, Ohio), suggested the investiga- 
tion should begin immediately. 

In an exclusive story in yesterday’s Trav- 
eler, the US. Bureau of Public Roads re- 
ported it had evidence of bloated appraisals 
for right-of-way land in the Massachusetts 
highway program. 

The BPR report to the subcommittee cov- 
ered Federal-aid highway projects in Wake- 
field and Attleboro-North Attleboro. The 
report was prepared by Beasley and Beasley, 
a valuation firm from Washington, D.C. 

The report and other information ob- 
tained by the Traveler implicated a high 
Massachusetts official in the excessive ap- 

racket. The official, however, was 


- not identified by name. 


But it was learned he exerted pressures on 
State-hired fee appraisers to compromise 
their independence in making true market 
value appraisals. 

Some of these appraisers actively cooper- 
ated in the puffed up appraisals, while others, 
it was learned, were coerced with threats of 
losing State business if they didn’t cooperate. 

Some appraisals for large land tracts were 
as much as 300 percent higher than ap- 
praisals subsequently made by Beasley and 
Beasley, it was learned. 

The firm was hirid by the BPR in May 
to probe into information developed by the 
bureau’s project examination division since 


January. 

During January, the Federal Government 
suspended land-taking reimbursements to 
the State under the interstate highway pro- 
gram and the so-called primary, secondary 
and urban program pending a complete audit. 

The Federal Government pays the State 90 
percent of the land-taking and construction 
costs under the $50 billion interstate pro- 
gram. It pays half the land-taking and con- 
struction costs under the primary, secondary 
and urban system in the State. 

BiaTNIK told the Traveler his subcommit- 
tee will discuss the evidence of bloated ap- 
praisals in Massachusetts at an executive 
session August 24. 

Subcommittee experts will evaluate it be- 
fore investigators are sent into the State, 
he added: 

“I want to make this perfectly clear,” he 
said, “the situation in Massachusetts will 
be given a complete rundown.” 

But he surmised-that hearings on the evi- 
dence would not be held before the No- 
vember elections. Otherwise, he added, “we 
could be accused of playing politics.” 

ScHerer disagreed, noting that the Beasley 
and Beasley reports already have been 
turned over to the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice for appropriate action. He said: 

“The subcommittee would be more justified 
going into Massachusetts before any pos- 
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sible indictments are returned than after- 
ward.” 

In addition to the Wakefield and Attleboro- 
North Attleboro projects, the BPR also is 
reviewing another Federal-highway project 
in the Gardner area, it was learned. 

Study and analysis of this area is expected 
to be ready next month. 

Hundreds of land tracts were involved in 
the two 4-inch thick reports sent to the 
subcommittee. But only a small percentage 
of the appraisals received by Beasley and 
Beasley had been found to be valued ex- 
cessively, a source said. 

In general, he explained that the larger 
tracts were overvalued while smaller plots 
taken under eminent domain were appraised 
with reasonable accuracy. 

Nevertheless, the total overvaluation in 
Massachusetts would run into “millions of 
dollars,” it was reported. 


[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 19, 1960] 
FBI To Prose Strate SCANDAL IN LAND TAKING 
(By Paul Costello) 

The FBI will be called in within one week 
to investigate the alleged millions of dollars 
in excessive appraisals for rights-of-way in 
the Massachusetts Federal-aid highway pro- 


gram. 

The Herald learned Thursday night that 
the US. Justice Department has been kept 
informed of the preliminary investigation of 
large-scale land damage frauds by the US. 
Bureau of Public Roads and it has decided 
to call the FBI into the case. 


THREE INVESTIGATIONS 


The FBI inquiry will be conducted sep- 
arately from the Bureau of Public Roads 
investigation and from the investigation be- 
ing conducted by the independent valuation 
engineering firm of Beasley & Beasley. 

All that remains to be completed before 
the FBI steps in is the filing of a formal re- 
quest by the Justice Department and the 
completion by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
its final draft of the preliminary report based 
on its 7-month Massachusetts study. 

The BPR broke the scandal Wednesday in 
a letter to a special House subcommittee set 
up as a watchdog on the billion dollar Fed- 
eral-aid highway program throughout the 
Nation. 

The FBI entrance into the scandals comes 
on the heels of announcement Wednesday 
by subcommittee Chairman Representative 
JouN A. BLATNIK (Democrat, Minnesota), 
that preliminary reports of BPR and Beasley 
& Beasley warranted a “complete rundown” 
on excessive appraisals in Massachusetts’ 
Federal-aid highway program. 

BLaTNIK said then that he hoped to send 
committee investigators into Massachusetts 
within a month. 

TURNS OVER FILES 


However, the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, Representative Gorpon 
H. ScHerer (Republican, Ohio), told the 
Herald that there was no reason why staff 
investigators shouldn’t start on the case at 
once. 


The Bureau of Public Roads turned over 
its files in the case to the Justice Department 
Wednesday. The Justice nt, on 
the basis of BPR information, decided to 
call in the FBI. 

The evidence presented by the BPR showed 
that at least one high State official has been 
implicated in the right-of-way scandal. 

This official has not been identified pend- 
ing submission of evidence to a Federal grand 
jury, but the Herald learned he exerted 


true market value appraisals. 

Beasley & -Beasley, which was hired by 
the BPR in May to double check and develop 
evidence uncovered by BPR investigators 
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since January, has reported some appraisals 
were inflated by as much as 300 percent. 


STARTED IN JANUARY 


The BPR launched its review of the Mas- 
sachusetts phase of the Federal highway pro- 
gram in January after shutting off land- 
taking reimbursements to the State as the 
result of reports of widespread abuses here. 

The Federal Government reimburses the 
States for 90 percent of the cost of land 
taking and construction under the $50 bil- 
lion interstate program and pays 50 percent 
under the primary, secondary, and urban 
road construction program. 

The preliminary BPR report, which is the 
basis for the FBI being called in, covered Fed- 
eral-aid projects in Wakefield along Route 
128 and in the Attleboro-North Attleboro 
area on Interstate Route 965. 

The investigation by the FBI will be a 
brand new study. The BPR material will be 
used only to supply leads for FBI agents to 
follow. 

Under usual procedures the FBI would 
turn over the results of its investigation to 
the Justice Department, which then must 
decide whether to’seek indictments before 
a Federal grand jury. 

STORMY SESSION 


In a stormy session of the executive coun- 
cil on Beacon Hill yesterday as Democratic 
councilors defended the department of 
public works and the Furcolo administra- 
tion in the right-of-way scandal. 


The storm broke when the lone Repub-. 


lican. on the council, Augustus G. Means of 
Essex, introduced a mild motion requesting 
that the council refrain from acting on 
pending land-taking cases until the Federal 
investigation has been completed. 

The council defeated the motion 7 to 1 and 
then approved 39 land-taking damage 
awards. 

Means, who reminded the councilors that 
“it is this honorable body” that must in the 
last analysis pass on all land takings, said 
“something is brewing in the department of 
public works * * * and I urgently request 
that we suspend action until it is apparent 
these land takings are in order.” 

Councilor Joseph Ray Crimmins (Demo- 
crat, Somerville) seconded Means’ motion 
“just to get this out in the open,” and then 
challenged Means to produce evidence of 
wrongdoing in the DPW. 

The strongest comments came from Coun- 
cilor Patrick J. McDonough (Democrat, Bos- 
ton), who charged the published stories out 
of Washington on the Massachusetts inves- 
tigation are “phony, padded stories for the 
benefit of one LevereTr SALTONSTALL.” 


[From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 19, 1960] 


GOP DEMANDS ACTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
ROADS PROBE 


(By Tom W. Gerber) 


WASHINGTON.—Republican Members will 
seek a showdown Wednesday on their de- 
mand that a congressional subcommittee 
begin an immediate investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts highway scandal. 

They will press their demand in ‘an ex- 
ecutive session of the House Highway In- 
vestigating Subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentative JOHN A. BLATNIK (Democrat, Min- 
nesota). 

WANT TO DEFER PROBE UNTIL AFTER ELECTION 


BLaTNIK and the other 12 Democratic 
members of the 19-man group want to put 
off any inquiry until after the November 
election. They don’t want to embarrass the 
Massachusetts Democratic administration 
and thus indirectly Democratic presidential 
nominee Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY. 

Representative Gorpon H. ScHERER (Re- 
publican, Ohio) is expected to lead the 


minority fight for an immediate inquiry. 
Senator LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL (Republi- 
can, Massachusetts) said the BPR’s “shock- 
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ing charges * * * must be investigated to 
the fullest.” 

“This, I am confident responsible Federal 
authorities will do,” he said. 

“Personally, I know nothing more of this 
matter than what I have read in the news- 
papers. But to pass this matter off merely 
as election-year politics demonstrates care- 
less disregard for the taxpayers’ interest and 
public trust.” 

Although the subcommittee has not yet 
sent its investigators to Massachusetts, the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads is pressing 
ahead with its inquiry. Moreover; the FBI 
is expected to launch an independent in- 
vestigation next week. 

The BPR investigation already has turned 
up evidence that Massachusetts appraisers 
inflated right-of-way land appraisals. for 
Federal-aid highways by millions of dollars. 

The BPR turned over its preliminary files 
in the case to the Justice Department on 
Wednesday for “appropriate action.” The 
Justice Department, in turn, decided to call 
in the FBI. 


HIGH STATE OFFICIAL UNDER SUSPICION 


A high State official is under suspicion, 
it was learned, of pressuring State-hired ap- 
praisers to “compromise their independence” 
by inflating their estimates of land values. 

The independent appraisal firm of Beasley 
and Beasley, hired by the BPR to check the 
right-of-way properties, has indicated some 
values were ballooned by as much as 300 
percent. 

The Federal Government reimburses States 
for 90 percent of the cost of land taking 


.and construction under the $50 billion In- 


terstate Highway program, and 50 percent 
under the primary, secondary and urban 
road construction program. 

Since the BPR shut off reimbursements to 
Massachusetts last January, however, no 
Federal money has been paid out for the 
inflated appraisals. 

Federal courts nevertheless could prose- 
cute participants in the inflated scheme for 
conspiracy to defraud. 


And while the subcommittee is in- 
vestigating these alleged right-of-way 
irregularities in the Bay State, I com- 
mend to its attention the possibility 
that there may be some liberties taken 
with the Federal purse in the award- 
ing of contracts for consulting engi- 
neering work by the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Works Department. I especially 
would like the subcommittee to investi- 
gate the possibility that these contracts 
may have been awarded on a political 
patronage basis to J. L. Hayden Asso- 
ciates and to Thomas Worcester, Inc., 
both Massachusetts firms. Of prime 
concern should be: Are any of these 
moneys and large funds being returned 
to the campaign coffers of the party 
faithful? The basis for my information 
and concern are some recent newspaper 
clippings from the crusading Boston 
Herald, which some good public-spirited 
citizen of the State of Massachusetts re- 
cently sent to me. Because some Mem- 
bers of the House do not read the Boston 
papers and because I want to be helpful 
to the chairman of my subcommittee, I 
request that the newspaper articles just 
mentioned also be printed at this point 
in my remarks. They are articles en- 
titled: “Parkway Brochure Cost $46 
Each,” in the Boston Herald dated Au- 
gust 23, 1960; “ ‘No Comment,’ Says Ric- 
ciardi”, in the Boston Herald on August 
23, 1960; ‘“‘Thomas Worcester Charged 
With $180,784 Tax Evasion” in the Bos- 
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ton Herald on August 23, 1960; “Com- 
pany Made Payments on Bogus Bills, 
Trial Told” in the Boston Herald on Au- 
gust 25, 1960; ‘$23,000 Brochure Job 
Sublet for About $5,000,” in Boston 
Herald on August 25, 1960. 
[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
Parkway Brocuures Cost $46 Eacu 
(By David Farrell and Wayne Hanley) 


The Furcolo administration paid $46 per 
copy for 500 “Commemorative Brochures” 
on the proposed President Adams Parkway, 
the Herald learned last night. 


STUDY STILL GOING ON 


Some $23,000 of the taxpayers’ money was 
shelled out to J. L. Hayden Associates, Inc., 
one of the administration’s pet consulting 
engineering firms, for preparing the 44-page, 
9-inch by 12-inch brochure. 

The money was spent by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works at the sugges- 
tion of Governor Furcolo despite the fact 
that the Federal Government is spending 
$25,000 for a study of the feasibility of es- 
tablishing such a parkway. 

Furcolo and his newly appointed commis- 
sioner of public works, Jack Ricciardi, an- 
nounced last week that a parkway from Fan- 
euil Hall, Boston, to Plymouth was being 
considered. The existing portions of the 
Southeast Expressway from Boston to Quincy 
as well as the Plymouth Bypass would be 
incorporated in the new roadway that ealls 
for construction between Quincy and King- 
ston, according to the Governor. 

Just why the souvenir booklet which is 
largely a collection of pictures and facts 
researched from various historical books and 
societies, was not put together by the DPW’s 
regular staff of public relations consultants 
has not been explained. 

Ostensibly the brochure was prepared to 
help influence the Federal Government on 
the necessity of constructing another park- 
way through the South Shore to Plymouth 
in addition to the expensive Southeast Ex- 
pressway and Route 3A. 

More likely, according to one leading Dem- 
ocrat, the huge outlay was made to supply 
Governor Furcolo with some publicity aimed 
at garnering votes for him along the South 
Shore in his bid to unseat Senator Salton- 
stall. The timing of the announcement dur- 
ing the current political campaign would 
seem to bear this out, especially since the 
brochure was prepared last winter. 

Most State House and Capitol Hill observ- 
ers see little or no chance of an additional 
highway—which by the DPW’s own conserv- 
ative estimate would cost a staggering $76 
million—being built by the State or Federal 
Government along the South Shore in the 
foreseeable future. 

“IF APPROVED” CLAUSE 


That the State has no intention of spend- 
ing a dime of its own for construction of the 
parkway is manifest from the tenor of the 
statements by Furcolo and Ricciardi when 
they launched the trial balloon about the 
road last week. Both officials qualified their 
statements about the proposed parkway with 
a handy “if approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment” escape clause. 

The Federal officials who are studying the 
feasibility of establishing (not mnecessar- 
ily constructing) a President Adams Park- 
way were in Boston the last week of July 
conferring with representatives of the Bos- 
ton office of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State public works depart- 
ment. 

One official at the Bureau of Public Roads 
told the Herald he was sure the Federal 
Government would balk at constructing any 
abs nny fap puagernr sa Bae Enea 
way and would insist on existing roads 
like Route 8A or the entire length of the 
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Southeast Expressway when it is enon eae 


through Hingham; Norwell, Hanover 
broke, and Kingston to the Plymouth I 

He pointed out that a freeway to the west- 
ern suburbs, as recommended in the 1948 


master highway plan, would have to be built 


STARTED IN 1959 


The firm which authored the expensive 
brochure is one of the up and coming pro- 
fessional engineering firms in Massachusetts. 
J. L. Hayden Associates, Inc., doing business 
at 1340 Soldier’s Field Road, Brighton, Was 
incorporated on April 9, 1959. 

The firm’s incorporation papers, on file at 
Secretary of State Joseph Ward's office, show 
that John L. Hayden of 14 Richland Road, 
Wellesley, is president and treasurer. Clerk 
is Philip A. Brancucci, a of 10 Arling- 
ton Street, Cambridge. The corporation's 
three directors are listed as Hayden, Bran- 
cucci and Alice ®. Kavanaugh of 54 Kenmore 
Road, Medford. 

J.L. Hayden Associates is only one of four 
related firms whose president is Hayden and 
whose offices are at 1340 Soldier’s Field Road. 
Other corporate papers on file at the State. 
House reveal that Hayden is also president 
of Hayden, Harding & Buchanan, Inc.; Hay- 
den, Harding & Buchanan Engineers, Inc.; 


and Pol Engineering, Research & 
Sales Co., Inc. This latter firm is known as 
Persco. 


All of these firms, with the exception of 
Persco, have been the recipients of several 
lucrative consul contracts 
from the Furcolo administration in recent 
years. 

MANY CONTRACTS 

There are many consulting engineering 
firms doing business with the Department 
of Public Works which lets the vast. majority 
of its engineering work out on contract to 
private firms on the grounds that the de- 
partment does not have enough qualified 
engineers to handle the tremendous work 
load occasioned by the State’s huge road 
program. 

A check of the DPW’s contracts with these 
firms shows that the Hayden companies have 
been unusually successful in con 
State officials not only of the value of their 
work but also of the diversity of their 
capabilities. " 

Following is a rundown of some of the 
Hayden firms’ contracts with the DPW and 
its division of waterways: 


1. A $921,000 lump sum contract to Hay- 
den, Harding & Buchanan, Inc., and Charles 
A. Maguire & Associates for consulting engi- 
neering work on the Inner Belt. The two 
firms presumably are splitting the work. 

2. An $878,000 contract to Hayden, Hard- 
ing & Buchanan Engineers, Inc., for consult- 
ing engineering on a portion of Interstate 
Route 195 which runs between the Rhode 
Island border at East Providence and New 
Bedford. 

EIGHTEEN-MILLION-DOLLAR COST 


The firm’s slice of this roadway is a seg- 
ment between Fall River and Westport. Es- 
timated construction cost of this piece of 
roadway is $18_million and the engineering 
fee granted H., H. & B. Engineers, Inc., 
amounts to 4.88 percent of this or $878,000. 
Through last May the firm had received a 
half million dollars for the work it had done 
to date. Although consulting engineering 
fees for highway construction jobs generally 
run about 414 percent, the 4.88. percent fee 
to the Hayden concern is not unusual. 

3. A $225,000 consulting engineering fee 
for work on a $6 million construction seg- 
ment of the same road, Interstate Route 195, 
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between Seekonk and Swansea. This con- 
tract also involved H., H. & B. Engineers, Inc. 

4. A $148,000 contract for J. L. Hayden 
Associates for an extensive study of the 
State’s highway needs as well as recom- 
mendations for a detailed program of future 
construction Massachusetts. This pre- 
sumably was the study that resulted in the 
billion-dollar-highway program that Furcolo 
unsuccessfully recommended to the legis- 
lature this year. 

5. An $84,000 contract for J. L. Hayden 
Associates to review and study for possible 
revision and rewriting the DPW’s manuals, 
guides, and specifications. 


WATERWAYS PROJECTS 


6. A contract between the division of wa- 
terways and J. L. Hayden Associates for con- 
sultant services on certain waterways proj- 
ects. As of last January the Hayden firm was 
paid $8,811 for its work, principally survey 
work, on Quequechan River in the Fall River 
area where the river’s channel was being 
relocated. 

* Hayden, Harding & Buchanan, Inc., and 
Polytechnical Engineering, Research & Sales 
Co. were incorporated on April 7, 1955. 
Hayden, Harding & Buchanan Engineers, 
Inc., was incorporated April 30, 1957, while 
J. L. Hayden Associates was formed on April 


9, 1959. 


[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
No ComMENT, Says RICCTARDI 


State Public Works Commissioner Jack 
Ricciardi of Wellesley late yesterday gave a 
“no comment” answer to State Auditor 
Thomas J. Buckley’s 154-page report sharply 
criticizing the DPW. 

Ricciardi, a former deputy commissioner, 
said he had just received the bulky docu- 
ment and asked for time to study it. 

CONTRACTS CITED 


Buckley's report made mention of a deputy 
commissioner who received an average of 
$14,000 annually as a consultant for more 
than 2 years. 

It also singled out for criticism the grant- 
ing by the DPW of 44 separate under-$1,000 
contracts to a single painting contractor as 
a “device to circumvent the laws.” 

It was pointed out that under State law 
only contracts of $1,000 or more require com- 
petitive bidding. The 44 contracts referred 
to in the audit of the highway division of 
the DPW were “each for $125 less than the 
statutory limit of $1,000.” 

Buckley reported they went to one paint- 
ing contractor for work confined to a single 
section of the East Boston Expressway. 

The report also criticized payment of 
$775,812 for corrective construction at the 
Roy C. Smith Bridge on the Southeast Ex- 
pressway near the Neponset Interchange in 
Dorchester. The payment was made, the re- 
port said, despite a ruling from the attorney 
general that the contractor was at fault. 

Buckley also questioned the award of a 
lump sum contract for $84,000 for profes- 
sional engineering services which should 
have been performed on a cost-plus basis; 
“overruns” on construction projects due to 
consistent failure of preliminary plans to 
show either the terrain or the makeup of 
the area with any degree of accuracy; changes 
in a connecting roadway contract on a road 
in Philipston at a cost of $83,000 despite the 
attorney general’s disapproval, and failure of 
leases for gas stations and restaurants to 
spell out responsibility for local real estate 
taxes. 

PAYMENTS HELD UP 

The Buckley report did not identify the 
deputy commissioner involved as a consult- 
ant, but Ricciardi readily admitted the State 
auditor had him in mind. 

The audit also charged the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads has held up payments of 
$6,721,817 on land damage cases, pending the 
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outcome of its probe into claims of over- 
payment for land taken for federally-aided 
roads. 

The same Federal agency, the report said, 
has withheld approval of a bridge at Fall 
River due to a question concerning the safety 
of steel girders. The report says welding 
problems have arisen and that as a result the 
Bureau has not been billed for $655,396 for 
this project. 

Buckley’s report contends that specifica- 
tions for highway construction failed to 
properly identify the type of terrain. It said 
many examples were shown of ledge being 
found instead of earth and other variances. 

Because of the varying charges for removal 
of peat, earth or rock, Buckley said the over- 
run charges on one contract in Methuen 
amounted to $76,000. 

The report also cited a Middleboro contract 
where overrun charges of $222,778 were made 
on one contract for gravel borrow alone. In 
the same contract, Buckley said the overrun 
for digging out peat came to $44,500. 


REVIEW AUDIT CITED 


The State auditor also took issue with 
payment of $9,894.48 to a consultant for a 
review audit of one of Buckley's own audit 
reports on the department. 

Buckley pointed out that his previous 
criticism of leasing of parking lots without 
bids resulted in the DPW’s cancellation of 
contracts and the advertising for bids. 

A comparison of the bids, he said, showed 
the high bids will amount to $70,578.60 an- 
nually, whereas the negotiated leases on the 
same lots amounted to $7,020 per year. 


[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 


THOMAS WORCESTER CHARGED WITH $180,784 
Tax Evaston 


Thomas Worcester, 63, president of Thomas 
Worcester, Inc., Boston engineering and con- 
struction firm, went on trial before Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., and a jury in US. 
district court yesterday charged with evad- 
ing income taxes totaling $180,784. 

Worcester, of Putnam Street, Waltham, is 
charged with evading personal taxes total- 
ing $74,582 for 1950, 1951 and 1952, also taxes 
of $106,202 allegedly owed by his firm for the 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The Government 
alleges he filed false returns understating his 
own and the corporation’s income. 

It is charged that his personal net income 
during the 3 years involved totaled $263,156 
but that he reported only $112,162 in his 
returns. 

Also, that the company’s net income for 
the years 1950 and 1951 amounted to $209,114, 
but that only $48,457 was listed in the 
returns. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Norman A. Hubley, 
in his opening to the jury, said the Govern- 
ment would show that Worcester channeled 
large sums out of the firm and into his own 
hands. He said the funds were diverted to 
two other concerns through fictitious ex- 
pense charges. 


[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 25, 1960] 


Company MADE PAYMENTS ON Bocus BILLs, 
Trt ToLp 


Philip W. Murphy, former comptroller of 
Thomas Worcester, Inc., Boston engineering 
and construction firm, testified in US. dis- 
trict court yesterday that the company made 
large payments to another firm cn the basis 
of “fictitious” bills and vouchers. 

Asked by Lewald the purpose of the Ross 
Turner concern, Murphy said, “Mr. Worces- 
ter needed to have a considerable sum of 
money and the partnership was formed in 
order to bill the Worcester company for serv- 
ices, and the Worcester company in turn 
would make checks payable to Ross Turner 
& Co.” 

Murphy, a resident of East Bridgewater, 
was called as a Government witness at the 
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trial of Thomas Worcester, head of the en- 
gineering and construction firm, on income 
tax evasion charges. 

SAY $180,784 EVADED 


Worcester, 63, is charged with evading 
taxes to totaling $180,784 by filing false re- 
turns for himself and his firm. Included 
are personal taxes of $74,582 allegedly owed 
for 1950, 1951 and 1952, and $106,202 al- 
legedly owed by Thomas Worcester, Inc., for 
1950 and 1951. Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., is presiding at the jury trial. 

Murphy, under questioning by Assistant 
U.S. Attorney George H. Lewald, testified that 
payments totaling $105,240 were made by the 
Worcester company in 1949 to a newly or- 
ganized firm called Ross Turner & Co., which 
had been set up in an office on State Street. 

The firm was a partnership whose mem- 
bers comprised Worcester, Murphy and two 
other employes of the Worcester firm. Mur- 
phy, who worked as comptroller directly un- 
der Worcester, said the payments were made 
purportedly for “engineering services” ren- 
dered to the Worcester company by Ross 
Turner & Co., but that actually no services 
were made. The checks covering the pay- 
ments, said Murphy, were signed by Worces- 
ter and himself. 


[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 25, 1960] 
$23,000 BrocHurRE Jos SUBLET FOR ABOUT 
$5,000 
(By David Farrell and Wayne Hanley) 


The consulting engineering firm which was 
handed a $23,000 contract for preparing 500 
commemorative brochures on the proposed 
President Adams Parkway sublet the job to 
a Boston advertising agency, the Herald 
learned last night. 


JOB TURNED OVER TO AD AGENCY 


J. L. Hayden Associates, which was paid 
$46 a copy for each of the brochures, turned 
the job over to Parsons, Friedmann & Central 
Advertising Agency of 69 Newbury Street 
almost immediately after signing the con- 
tract with former State Public Works Com- 
missioner Anthony DiNatale. 

DiNatale quit his post as head of the DPW 
recently but was commissioner on December 
8, 1959, when the agreement between the 
State and the Hayden firm was set up. 

Although mystery: continued to shroud 
some aspects of the brochure, several devel- 
opments were uncovered by the Herald. 

Here are the known facts in the strange 
case: 

Commissioner DiNatale and John L. Hay- 
den of Wellesley who is president of J. L. 
Hayden Associates and two other firms which 
have been paid hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the past year for consulting engi- 
neering work in a variety of DPW projects, 
including the updating of DPW manuals and 
publications, signed a contract December 8 
providing for the parkway brochure. 

Shortly thereafter Hayden or one of his 
representatives called Robert Friedmann, 
treasurer and account executive of the ad- 
vertising agency, and requested the agency 
to go to work immediately on the project. 

It is not clear whether Hayden made the 
call because his secretary reported that he 
had “gone on vacation” and she “didn’t know 
when he would be back” when the Herald 
attempted to question him about the 
brochure. - 

At any rate, the agency contacted Winthrop 
Printing & Offset Co. of 141 West 2nd Street, 
South Boston, and asked the firm to quote 
a price on the job. 

It was explained the job had to be done 
as fast as possible even if it involved over- 
time. 


The firm submitted a price somewhere in 
the vicinity of $2,000 and was given the job. 
Roy E. Orrall, an executive of the printing 
firm, said his company printed the brochure 
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but referred all questions about it to 
Friedmann. 

Raymond E. Parsons of South Weymouth, 
president of the advertising agency, said he 
was not familiar with all of the details of the 
brochure. 

ABOUT $5,000 

He did say the total value of the job was 
“about $5,000” and this included the print- 
ing of the brochures as well as the creative 
work the agency put into the preparation of 
the original copy. 

Parsons indicated he thought his agency 
was given the job because the firm had con- 
siderable experience in producing historical 
material. The famous folder on Boston’s 


~ “Freedom Trail,” was considered an out- 


standing guide on the city’s historic sites, 
was prepared by his agency. 

“I can say that we were entirely ethical,” 
Parsons said. ‘We prepared the brochure at 
@ price customary for such work. It was 
within the normal price range that any 
agency would have charged. 

Parsons indicated that.the total cost for 
the agency and printing company’s efforts 
did not exceed $5,000. 

SEVERAL MYSTERIES 


Several mysteries still remain in the 
strange case of the parkway brochure: 

1. Why did the Purcolo administration pay 
Hayden Associates $23,000 for a job that ap- 
parently was worth considerably less? 

2. Why the tremendous Christmas rush to 
complete the job “as fast as possible,” even 
if it meant overtime? The brochure was not 
released to the press until last Friday, August 
19—some 8 months after it was completed. 

3. Why do DPW records show that the work 
on the brochure was done between January 
11, 1960, and February 3, 1960, when it now 
has been established that the work was 
jammed through in December 1959? 

4. Why was a professional engineering firm 
that was busy with a multitude of other 
Department of Public Works contracts 
chosen to do a brochure that was primarily 
a historic and scenic guide that was more 
properly the work of an advertising agency? 
[From the Washington News, Aug. 23, 1960] 

HicHway CHARGES Fiy on Hi. 

Representative Gorpon H. ScHERER (Re- 
publican, Ohio) today charged a Democratic- 
controlled investigation committee is delib- 
erately covering up a Massachusetts road- 
building scandal which is “the granddaddy 
of them all.” 

Representative ScHrErER, ranking minority 
member of the House Highway Investigating 
Committee, said the road building skull- 
duggery being investigated by the committee 
“looks like peanuts” compared with the 
Massachusetts situation. 

He flatly accused Committee Chairman 
JoHN A. BLatnIK (Democrat, Minnesota) of 
arbitrarily deciding to stop “all further hear- 
ings because the Massachusetts scandals had 
to be kept under cover until after the 
election.” 

“He’s a liar,” Representative .BLaTNIx re- 
torted. -“We’ve been in touch with. the 
Massachusetts situationall thetime. There’s 
no change in tune.” 


I do not know if the “political consid- 
erations,” referred to by the Chair, 
means that to expose this Massachusetts 
matter prior to election would be embar- 
rassing to some Democratic politicians in 
the Bay State who are offering their cre- 
dentials to the voters this fall. Nor do I 
know if exposure would prove to be a 
Teapot Dome or another Hoffa-Beck epi- 
sode. But I find this forbearance is a re- 
markalbe thing under the circumstances 
and, I fear, it will serve no worthy cause 
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other than to obscure the true facts 
which the public ought to know and to 
undermine public confidence in the ob- 
jective of an important committee of 
Congress. Accordingly, I urge our sub- 
committee to move into Massachusetts 
forthwith and prepare this hearing as 
soon as possibie, letting the chips fall 
where they may. This alleged scandal 
has been known since January and 
further delay cannot be justified on 
any ground other than narrow political 
expediency. 
OTHER UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

There are also other areas of our high- 
way program which I have long urged 
in vain that our subcommittee investi- 
gate and inform the Congress. These 
areas raise the questions of whether con- 
gressional policies are sound and are 
being administered properly by both 
Federal and State officials. It may be 
that these matters are not as “glamor- 
ous” as-exposing corruption and laying 
hold of some scandals whose perfidy is 
rightly aired before the bar of public 
scrutiny, but they are nonetheless im- 
portant. Without being exhaustive, the 
following list of objectives ought to en- 
gage the attention of our forum: 

1. The reevaluation of the provisions 
for extending the Interstate System 
beyond 40,000 miles; and, if this policy is 
sound, establishment of a standard to 
determine when and where such exten- 
sions shall be made. 

2. A reevaluation of the decision that 
the system shall serve both local needs 
and through traffic as well, together with 
some clarification of the policy vis-a-vis 
the location of interchanges. 

3. A review and clarification of the 
policy regarding design standards relat- 
ing to the use of multiple-lane highways 
as opposed to two-lane highways and 
design standards of interchanges. 

4. Review and clarification of the pol- 
icy regarding construction of the Inter- 
state System between population centers, 
and connecting links into population 
centers. 

5. Review and clarification of the pol- 
icies regarding route locations as such 
decisions are related to the economic 
impact of the highways on the affected 
community. 

6. Review and clarification of the pol- 
icies relatirig to promotion of an inte- 
grated highway system and their 
implementation in the system’s projects 
to date. 

7. Reevaluation of the present poli- 
cies relating to highway bridges over 
navigable waters with the view to devel- 
oping different but adequate standards 
for bridge construction under the Fed- 
eral Bridge Act. 

8. Reevaluation of the policy provid- 
ing for payment of the costs of relocation 
of utilities on highway right-of-way on 
to highway construction. 

9. Clarification of reasons for the wide 
variation between the cost estimate of 
1955, upon which the 1956 act was based, 
and the revised cost-estimate submitted 
to Congress in 1958. 

10. Investigation of the extent to which 
defense needs become the determining 
factor in route location and mileage. 








would feel that I have failed to protect 
the best interests of all Americans, in- 
cluding my own constituents in the First 
District of Iowa, if I did not take this last 
opportunity in the waning days of this 
Congress to renew my demands, voiced 
on the floor of the House on May 26, 
1960 (see CONGRESSIONAY. RECORD, pages 
10509-10512) and often in committee 
hearings, that these areas be timely ex- 
plored. I sincerely hope that this can 
and will be done and that when the new 
Congress returns in January, we can 
have the benefit of such investigations. 





River Association Fights Floods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
September Indiana edition of the Prairie 
Farmer had an excellent article on the 
fine work which the people of the Wa- 
bash River Valley are doing to coordinate 
flood control. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConGgREssIONAL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 


Major floods of the Wabash River at Terre 
Haute, Ind., are those recorded as above 17.5 
feet. Since 1913, the US. Army Corps of 

has listed 26 separate major floods 


above the flood plain, they suffered relatively 
small losses. As protective levees crumbled, 
however, extensive personal property losses 
were experienced. 
RESULT OF 1957 FLOOD 
Mainly as a result of the 1957 flood, a lay- 
group of people were bound together in an 


shed. The group chose a simple name for 
itself. It is known as the Wabash Valley 
Association. 

At present, the organization claims some 
3,000 members. These are organized through 
county chapters. Although the association 
could claim only 9 chapters last January, it 
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now has 27, according to George D. Gettinger, 
executive vice president. A number of these 
chapters have been formed in Illinois, as well 
as Indiana, since Illinois people arg part of 
the organization. 

The Wabash Valley, like nearly every other 
valley in the Midwest, considers itself the 
heartland of the Nation. Their claim to 
this title is based on being close to the Na- 
tion’s center of population, their proximity 
to various natural resources, and their hav- 
ing both the Great Lakes and the Ohio 


River for transportation. 


The watershed of the Wabash Valley in- 
fluences approximately one-seventh of the 
State of Illinois and about 80 percent of In- 
diana. It covers a total of 33,100 square miles 
and includes over 24% million people within 
its borders. It is easily the largest unde- 
veloped valley in the Nation. 

One of the early accomplishments of the 
Wabash Valley Association was the success- 
ful sponsorship of legislation in both States 
that led to the establishment of the Wabash 
Valley Interstate Compact, more properly 
called the Wabash Valley Interstate Com- 
mission. Dr. B. K. Barton, its executive 
director, recently opened an office at Terre 
Haute. 

The Wabash Valley Association, although 
organized at first along the lines of a flood- 
control organization, has since become a 
voluntary regional association of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture. Its goals now go 
well beyond the initial efforts to control 
floods. It hopes to better utilize ail the 
natural resources of the Wabash. 

In response to an appeal from the asso- 
ciation, an interuniversity research planning 
committee submitted a plan for research 
early in 1958. The participating schools were 
the University of Illinois, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and Purdue University. 

YEAR-ROUND WATER SUPPLY 


Included in their recommendations were 
flood-control measures to decrease crop 
losses and soil erosion, and to increase water 
storage capacity. They advocated water sup- 
ply storage installations to provide year- 
round water supply and flow for industrial, 
power, irrigation, recreational uses, and 
stream-pollution abatement. 

The committee said transportation de- 
velopments should be planned, including 
highway, rail, air, and water navigation to 
make possible increased use of water re- 
sources: Electric power installations could 
make economical power available for in- 
creased industrialization of the valley. 

Stream pollution abatement should be de- 
veloped to increase the effective uses to which 
abundant water resources may be put for 
recreational and industrial purposes. And 
land use planning and zoning could protect 
the areas best suited for agricultural, recrea- 
tional, residential, and industrial uses. 

The association has enlisted the aid of its 
Senators and Congressmen to help further 
their aims. These legislators have worked 
as teams in Washington, D.C., in pushing for 
appropriations. While Members of the 
House of Representatives have been unable 
to get favorable action, Senators have been 
more successful. 

Ten major reservoirs are included in the 
plans of the association. The Cagles Mill 
Reservoir on the White River is now several 
years old. The Mansfield Reservoir in Parke 
and Putnam Counties, Ind., is scheduled to 
start collecting water this.fall. In the upper 
reaches of the Wabash Valley, the Hunting- 
ton, Salamonie, and Mississinewa Reservoirs 
have been authorized by Congress and so 
has the Monroe Reservoir between Blooming- 
ton and Bedford. 

Four more are being planned. They in- 
clude the Wolf Creek Reservoir in Illinois 
and the Pine Creek, Wildcat Creek, and Sugar 
Creek Reservoirs in Indiana. 
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ANOTHER MOVEMENT 


There is also another movement taking 
place in Indiana that is of extreme interest 
to the association. It has to do with the 
flood control measures and conservation prac- 
tices that might be effected in the watersheds 
above these large reservoirs. 

; When the Cagles Mill Reservoir was being 
built In Owen and Putnam Counties, Ind., 
several years ago, landowners living above the 
pool could not get a coordinated program of 
flood protection, stream clearance, and con- 
servation practices started. In the years 
since, there is strong indication that the 
reservoir is silting up badly, making the 
lake unattractive for best recreational use 
and changing the fish to the less desirable 
species. 

While the people living below the dam 
benefited greatly, and while the recreational 
advantages contributed many thousands of 
dollars to the area, the upstream landowners 
had no program. Since they weren’t receiv- 
ing any benefits from the reservoir, they 
could hardly be expected to support these 
measures for those people living downstream. 

Now, with the Mansfield Reservoir shortly 
to go into operation, the residents of the 
area have a similar problem. How can ex- 
isting Government programs be coordinated 
to provide flood protection to landowners 
living above the reservoir and keep the soil 
on the farms? 

HAVE APPEALED 


The Indiana people who are involved have 
appealed to their Senators and Congressmen, 
their farm organizations, and to any Govern- 
ment agency they think might be able to 
help them. 

In the case of the Mansfield Reservoir, the 
Soil Conservation Service cannot act under 
Public Law 566 because the reservoir is lo- 
cated right in the middle of the watershed. 
Other Government agencies say their appro- 
priations are either too small to do any good 
or won’t apply. 

What the Indiana people want is an ap- 
propriation to take care ofthis problem. 
While there is some indication that money 
for upstream control measures might be 
written into all future reservoir appropria- 
tions, some special legislation is being sought 
for these already built reservoirs. There is 
some hope that a pilot project might be set 
up for the Mansfield Reservoir, a develop- 
ment that could get fast action. 





The Ukrainian Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, this fall, 
branch and member organizations of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., will commemorate the 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of the com- 
mittee. 

The work and the objectives of the 
committee, in informing not only the 
2% million Americans of Ukrainian an- 
cestry but all Americans of the continu- 
ing struggle in the Ukraine and in other 
captive nations against Soviet domina- 
tion and of the perils of communism, are 
contributing greatly to the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world. In speaking 
for the captive Ukrainian people, who 
have struggled for centuries to break the 


September 16 


bonds of tyranny and proclaim their in- 
dependence, and in affirming their right 
to freedom and justice, the committee 
continues to expose the fallacy that com- 
munism insures liberty. 

It is most urgent today to know and 
realize fully the true meaning of com- 
munism and its danger to the rights and 
freedom of men and -nations. The 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica is to be commended for its unceasing 
efforts to stem the advance of commu- 
nism, which seeks to extend its tryanny 
over the world. 





Statement by Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Democrat, of Virginia, Relative to Tax 
Foundation’s Review of Budgetary Ac- 
tions in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me relative to the Tax Founda- 
tion review of budgetary actions in Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

When the President submitted his 1961 
budget in January he requested new spend- 
ing authority totaling $79.4 billion. I am ad- 
vised that new spending authority finally 
enacted through the end of this session of 
Congress totaled $80.7 billion, an increase of 
$1.3 billion as compared with the January 
requests. 

These figures are revealed in a review by 
Tax Foundation, Inc. 

The review strictly follows budget pres- 
entations and it covers spending authority— 
appropriations, authority to spend from debt 
receipts, etc.—enacted through this session 
of Congress to become available in fiscal 
year 1961. 

It must be kept in mind that these are 
not expenditure estimates for fiscal year 
1961. Expenditures in the current fiscal year 
will be made not only from these new spend- 
ing authorizations but also from the unex- 
pended balances remaining in other spend- 
ing authority enacted in prior years. By the 
same token, some expenditures from the new 
1961 authority will not be made until later 
years. 

The Tax Foundation figures also reflects 
the failure of Congress to enact postal rate 
increases. The President’s January requests 
contemplated $554 million in additional pos- 
tal revenue from proposed increases in these 
rates to eliminate the estimated postal 
deficit. Appropriations to the Post Office 
Department allow for meeting the postal 
deficit in an indefinite amount. 

The Tax Foundation is an independent 
research organization which I regard as the 
best in the field of government at all levels. 

As a matter of routine, the Tax Foundation 
for years has been keeping a running box 
score on bills authorizing expenditures dur- 
ing their passage through the legislative pro- 
cedure. This review shows final action by 
Congress on spending legislation during the 
session just ended. 

The Tax Foundation’s review follows: 
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TAX FOUNDATION TABULATION SHOWING FINAL 
ACTION ON NEW SPENDING (OBLIGATIONAL) 
AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 BY THE 
86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


The budgetary record of the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress offers hope of a moderate 
surplus in the fiscal 1961 Federal budget. 
Depending upon certain economic and other 
factors, the surplus may be somewhat less 
than the January estimate of $4.2 billion. 
Last-minute approval of backdoor financing 
items in a stopgap housing measure may 
have little effect upon actual fiscal 1961 ex- 
penditures. Despite increases over budget 
requests, the session was noteworthy for 
successful resistance to strongly backed big 
spending proposals. 

Spending authority increase: An unofficial 
tabulation conforming to Budget Bureau ac- 
counting practices shows an increase of 
$1,406 million in new obligational authority 
for fiscal 1961 over amended budget requests 
($1,274 million over the original January esti- 
mate). The total does not include upwards 
of $1 billion for unbudgeted programs (in- 
cluding the pay increase and medical care) 
for which supplemental funds probably 
must be provided in the next session. 

Appropriation bills: Appropriations pro- 
viding new obligational authority exceed 
amended budget requests by $539 million 
and original estimates by $576 million. Au- 
thority in appropriation bills to borrow from 
the Treasury is greater by $50 million than 
amended budget requests but less by $120 
million than original proposals. The latter 
decrease is due to the unwillingness of Con- 
gress to shift from backdoor financing in two 
programs. 

Backdoor financing: Unbudgeted spend- 
ing authorizations bypassing the appropri- 
ation process in legislative bills were held 
sharply in check throughout the session. A 


- total of only $818 million applicable to fiscal 


1961 was enacted into law, including $550 
million in the stopgap housing measure. 

Tentative totals: Totals in the unofficial 
tabulation are subject to revision in official 
figures in the midyear review of the Budg- 
et Bureau. A tentative grand total of 
$80,689 million in new obligational authority 
is expected to be reduced by nearly $500 
million (with accompanying reductions in 
budget requests and expenditure estimates) 
by omission of a temporary advance to the 
highway trust fund and a shifting of pro- 
grams financed by the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to the unemployment trust 
fund under a provision of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960. New estimates 
for indefinite appropriations for interest on 
the debt and the postal deficit also may 
show differences. 

Piscal 1961 surplus: An increase in the 
January estimate of $79.8 billion in fiscal 
1961 expenditures is forecast by action on 
new spending authority, but offsets may be 
provided by reductions in farm price sup- 
port and other programs. Revenues may 
fall short of estimates, but a surplus seems 
assured. 

Nature of tabulation: The tabulation 
which follows provides a comparison of new 
spending’ authority with both amended 
budget requests and the original January 
estimates. 

The grouping is designed to show the area 
of spending authority within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee, as 
distinguished from backdoor financing 
under control of legislative committees. A 
grouping under appropriation bills includes 
appropriations and reappropriations from 


' the general fund of the Treasury, authority 


in appropriation bills to borrow from the 
Treasury (or in technical terms “to ex- 
pend from public debt receipts”), and a 


separate January budget item of borrowing 
authority in appropriation bills marking an 
unsuccessful effort of the administration 


. 
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to shift from backdoor in re- 
plenishment of mortgage purchase and pub- 
lic facility loan funds. 

Inasmuch as the tabulation covers only 
budget estimates and final spending au- 
thority, it fails to show the extent to which 
backdoor financing figured in uncompleted 
actions by committees and by the House and 
Senate. ° 

The totals for permanent authorizations 
are necessarily based on estimates in the 
January budget, the latest available until 
revisions are provided in the Budget Bu- 
reau’s midyear review. 

The fact that appropriation totals in the 
tabulation are considerably lower than those 
issued by co onal committees is ac- 
counted for by exclusion of (1) an estimated 
$3,450 million in appropriations from postal 
receipts, and (2) $417.5 million for liquida- 
tion of prior contract authority. The latter 
includes amounts for grants in the urban 
renewal program, airports, airmail subsidies, 
public domain highways, and minor con- 
struction items. The appropriation totals in 
the tabulation, in accordance with Budget 
Bureau practice, are limited to those which 
authorize new obligations from the Treasury. 
Actual postal costs from the Treasury are 
included. 
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pupmaes Send Sn.spentine eatherinaianes 
The tentative total of $80.7 billion in new 


tions in the new session may boost the fiscal 
1961 total up to or above the fiscal 1959 total 
of $81.4 billion. 

Each year since fiscal 1955, when new obli- 


estimates. 
increase over the previous year occurred each 
year for 4 successive years. 

In the 16 eenticanon. bills enacted for 
fiscal 1961, there were net increases over 
amended cstinates th DOle segve- 
gating $1,689 million and net decreases in 11 
bills aggregating $1,111 million, a total net 
increase of $578 million, which becomes $588 
million, when funds for liquidation of prior 
contract authority are eliminated. 


total down to the $588 million over amended 
requests. 


Fiscal 1961 data comparable to original and amended budget requests 
{In millions] 





Current authorizations: 
Appropriation bills: 
Appropriations ! 


Treas 
Budgeted Tiifts from backdoor approval of borrowing. 


New obligational authority under control of Aggrepeh- 
Shouse oc dig bites cnome's ce nnsitiliniine 


Backdoor financing: 


Oontract authorit (public domain highways)... 


Borrowing author 


Total current authorizations__.................. 


Permanent authorizations (as estimated in January): 


Appropriations Gaentie interest on the ‘debt i areas 
Contract authority (airport grants, airmail subsidies and 
Un a elle tel 


Total permanent authorizations. ..............-...- 


Total new obligational authority.-...........-.-..- 


1 Appropriation totals follow B 
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($3,450,000,000) and 
which ‘to ob from 
in postal rates 7 nn $554,000 ,000 a re in 


,000 in authorized obliga- 
tions), which is in addition to a specific appropriation of $49,000,000 for public service oe. Details in table may not 


always add because of rounding. 


Thank You, Mr. Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Louis F. Betley, of 
Hazleton, Pa., recently wrote me one of 
the nicest letters that I have ever re- 
ceived during my many years in Con- 
gress. Mr. Betley, who was a master ser- 
geant in the U.S. Marine Corps, ex- 
presses his sincere thanks and apprecia~ 





tion to Members of Congress and the 
American people for the educational 
benefits which he has obtained under 
the GI bill of rights which has provided 
him with the foundation for a most 
worthwhile career. Because of the fine 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Betley, I 
submit his letter as part of my remarks: 
Haz.eron, Pa., 
August 29, 1960. 
The Honorable Dantet J. F.ioop, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FPiLoop: I do not know if it is 
the policy of the millions of GI’s that took 
advantage of the GI bill of rights to habitu- 
ally thank their Governmen: and Congress- 
men for the most advantageous rights that 
were showered upon us veterans. 
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ducing rehabilitation incentive. 

A married and a family man at the age 
of 46, I y took advantage of a 2- 
year college level, 1l-month business ad- 
ministration and accounting course at the 
McCann School of Business in Hazleton. A 
school that has been doing more than its 
share to coach and educate us elderly stu- 
dents. The course, of nine subjects, could 
sometimes get very discouraging. However, 
the helpful and obstinate Miss Ruth M. Mc-~ 
Guire, director; Mrs. James L. Malatak, Eng- 
lish teacher and secretarial science instruc- 
tor, and that of Mrs. Raymond J. Schuck, 
Gregg shorthand instructor, have guided us 
through many ingenious after-hour study 
clinics. ; 

Upon graduation and through this course, 
I successfully gained employment at our 
region’s most exclusive hotel-motel of dis- 
tinction, Gus Genetti’s, Hazleton, Pa. I 
am most grateful to Mr. Genetti, a World 
War I veteran, who has come to the aid of 
a World War II and Korean veteran. Mr. 
Genetti is a kindly, understanding, beloved 
benefactor of approximately 83 employees 
in our employment-hungry, distressed re- 


Mr. Fioop, please convey my sincere ap- 
preciation and thanks to the citizens of the 
United States, the lawmakers, Senate and 
Congress for their generosity and benefits to 
us, the “not forgotten” veterans. 

May God shower His choicest blessings up- 
on our Nation, its Presidents, Cabinet, and 
its people. : 

Very truly yours, : 
Louris F. BETLey, 
Master Sergeant, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Temporary Retired. 





Lincola: 1863 and 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an essay written by Murray 
Harris, a 16-year-old student, which won 
him a trip to the Nation’s Capital, 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portales News-Tribune, Jan. 31, 
1960] 


LINCOLN: 1863 anv 1960 


In today’s world of political complexities, 
it is hard to comprehend principles as simple 
as those of Abraham Lin¢coln—basically, the 
principles of honesty and liberty. To ask 
if these principles apply today is folly; the 
only answer would have to be, “Of course.” 

To find the intricacies of Lincoln’s prin- 
ciples, we must look to his writings. Per- 
haps the greatest of these is the speech that 
every American student knows by heart; 
the speech that embodies the principles of 
these United States. That would be, of 


weight of the war was upon Lincoln. It 


‘would have been so easy to stoop to the bit- 
ter hatred that 
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was in this time that the President wrote a 
few words of tribute to the men of both 
sides who had died for what they believed. 
And in these words of tribute, posterity was 
given a work which ranks with the demo- 
cratic conceptions of the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence. 

“That all men are created equal.” We 
today take this thought for granted; it seems 
impossible that things were ever any other 
way. Yet we forget that men were chal- 
lenging this idea when it was spoken at 
Gettysburg. And the simplicity of the words 
might make us forget that Americans have 
sacrificed for, dreamed of, and built toward 
this idea for over 180 years, and still do 
today. 

“It is for us * * * to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work. * * *” It has been 
almost a hundred years since the end of the 
Civil War, but in those years we have had to 
pick up arms again to stave off those who 
would destroy what we believe. And the 
work is still unfinished. What of the Com- 
munists? What of those who seek to wreck 
what America has built up? Can we turn 
our backs on the persecution of Little Rock? 
This, in Lincoln’s own words, is the “un- 
finished work” that is left to us. 

“That from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion * * *.” At that time, 
Lincoln spoke of the dead of the War Be- 
tween the States; today the list has length- 
ened. Now it includes the men of the 
Maine, the dead of Chateau-Thierry, the 
casualties of Iwo Jima and Normandy, and 
the stricken of Korea. Today we look to 
these for the courage we need to defend this 
stronghold of freedom. 

“That this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom * * *.” The slaves 
of the 1860’s had to be freed; in this, our 
time, we must uphold freedom by looking 
again at the internal status of the country. 
Some seek to exploit labor, and common 
mobsters prey on those who have to turn 
in an honest day’s work for their living. 
Only lately there has been a rise in anti- 
Semitism; the Jewish class is being slan- 
dered by those who would censure freedom. 


“It would be well to give freedom a chance 


to thrive in our own time. 

“That government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” Liberty in America is insured 
by the people’s ability to select the govern- 
ment Officials they know will guard their 
freedom. So it was in 1863; so it must be 
today. Lincoln realized this, and we would 
imagine that a few of the Communist op- 
pressed realize it, too. We should be thank- 
ful that men of Lincoln’s stature knew this 
Without finding it out the hard way, and 
heed their warning. 

The Gettysburg Address shows only a small 
part of the wisdom of the tall, awkwaril man 
who guided the Nation in years of civil strife, 
but by this isolated example we see clearly 
that his words carry a message today. The 
principles of the man who issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation were liberty and free- 
dom, and these principles must apply today 
to insure that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





International Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, early this 





lesser men showed; yet t month I had the opportunity to review 
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a speech which Mr. William vanden 
Heuvel, of New York, prepared for pres- 
entation to representatives of the For- 
eign Press Association in New York City. 

Mr. vanden Heuvel is one of the prom- 
ising young men of our Nation, deeply 
concerned with devoting his energies to 
public service through public office. He 
has worked with Gen. William J. Dono- 
van, with then Gov, Averill Harriman in 
New York, and was special assistant to 
the U.S. Ambassador to Thailand, His 
service with. the International Rescue 
Committee has given him an opportunity 
to know firsthand the complex and po- 
tentially explosive problems of working 
along the frontiers of the Iron Curtain. 

In his remarks concerning a program 
for our Nation’s international trade 
policies, Mr. vanden Heuvel has shown 
insight into factors which must be con- 
sidered in bringing about an imaginative 
and enlightened trade program for the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
remarks by Mr. William vanden Heuvel 
on international trade be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Throughout this presidential election year, 
communications media have continually 
bombarded us with words like “crucial,” “im- 
portant,” and “vital.” Much as I dislike to 
recall these hackneyed terms, I think you 
will agree that U.S. international trade poli- 
cies merit the most urgent consideration. 

For too long international trade has been 
treated as an isolated subject. A prime 
shortcoming of the Republican administra- 
tion is its failure to act on the reality that 
international trade is but one thread of the 
complex fabric that makes up our foreign 
policy. This fabric is composed of State 
Department representation, of trade/of mil- 
itary aid, of defense supports, of the De- 
velopment Loan Pund, of the Inter-American 
Bank, and of cultural exchanges. 

Our topic today is trade, and its ramifi- 
cations are of the greatest breadth and im- 
portance. 

Raising or lowering tariffs involves more 
than merely making it harder or easier for 
a nation to sell its products to us; more than 
creating or reducing competition for U.S. 
producers; more than bettering or worsen- 
ing the employment structure of a particular 
industry. It involves improving the eco- 
nomic health of the entire free world and 
insuring that the uncommitted nations of 
the globe become committed—to our cause. 

Foolish and wise trade policies have an 
immediate effect om America’s hopes for a 
free and peaceful world. 

Nothing can do more than foolish trade 
policies to drive the uncommitted or newly 
emerged nations into the Soviet bloc. Noth- 
ing can do more to weaken the friendship 
felt for us and the reliance placed on us by 
those nations whose trade and economic 
survival depend on our leadership. 

A wise American trade policy, on the other 
hand, permits the nations of the world to 
satisfy each other’s needs, to raise living 
standards, and to maintain domestic stabil- 
ity. A nation without markets cannot buy 
from other countries; and a nation unable 
to market its products in the free world will 
turn to the Communists, as the distressing 
example of Cuba has so recently demon- 
strated. 


Despite the wishful thinking of our con- 
servative friends, the world continues to 
change. A new set of challenges and oppor- 
tunities confront us in the 1960’s. Senator 
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1960. 


Kennepy has referred to these as the “New 
Frontier.” International trade is no excep- 
tion. New frontiers must be explored and 
conquered. 

A primary economic challenge we must 
meet in the 1960’s is the rise of the free 
trading groups of Europe and, potentially, 
Latin America. As you know, these groups 
are working to reduce tariffs and, eventually, 
to eliminate them altogether within the 


trade area. Tariff reduction will soon give . 


the six-nation European Common Market 
more international transactions than we 
have ourselves and the period of undisputed 
American leadership in world trade will have 
passed. However, the added strength and 
prosperity of these new groupings can be all 
to our advantage provided they act in the 
free world as a constructive force and not as 
a source of division. Wise American poli- 
cies can help set the path that they follow. 

An even greater challenge is provided by 
the emergence of the newly free yet under- 
developed nations of the world. Each of 
them desires to move from primitive exist- 
ence into our bustling, exciting, and creative 
world. These nations know now that life 
need not be Hobbesian—poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short. Their people will not tolerate 
for their children what they have themselves 
endured. They need help. But they need 
more than grants and loans. They need the 
freedom to sell us the produce of their farms, 
their mines, and, increasingly, their fac- 
tories. They want the self-respect of earn- 
ing their way into the family of nations. 
And they must have it. 

The Soviet Union, as one would expect, 
has heard and heeded these new challenges. 
Its state-controlled trading system enables 
it to integrate its trade and foreign policy 
into a cohesive program. Soviet bloc trade 
with the free world is rising at a rate of more 
than 20 percent a year. Since 1955, Russia 
and Red China have launched a trade offen- 
sive aimed toward the nations of Asia and 
Africa, beguiling them with offers of mar- 
kets for their products and imports at prices 
they can afford. 

The free world cannot afford to ignore 
this threat. Trade gives power, and Soviet 
power is concentrated in the hands of a 
state dedicated to our destruction. We 
must bear these hard facts in mind as we 
plan our new steps on the world. 

In 1947 a great economic challenge was 
met by a Democratic administration when 
General Marshall launched the plan that 
bears his name. We dare not be less imagi- 
native and courageous. 

The European nations must be encouraged 
to assume their share of the responsibility. 
I agree with the London Economist when it 
says “everything suggests that a new tide 
is racing which could determine whether 
the decade and a half from 1960 to 1975 
will repeat the last 15 years of success— 
but this time, with Europe allied to Amer- 
ica as intelligent benefactors, and with 
the poorer countries outside of Europe as 
the immediate recipients.” Europe must 
join us now in a bold program of spreading 
the opportunity of economic growth to the 
poorer nations of the world. By so. doing 
we shall insure the continued blessings of 
freedom and prosperity for recipients and 
benefactors alike. 

Typically, the Republican administration 
has seen but dimly the outlines of the new 
issues. And it has thoroughly lacked the 
imagination, the skill and the willpower to 
devise the new policies which our welfare 
demands. Halfhearted compromise will not 
suffice. Eight years in office have taught 
the Republicans—belatedly, it is true— 
some of the merits of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. But this act was drafted 
by Democrats to solve problems of another 
era. New problems demand new solutions. 
History once again has passed the Republi- 
cans 
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The Trade Agreements Act comes up for 
renewal again in the 87th Congress. Let us 
start to plan now for the improvements that 
are 

The statement of purpose written into the 
act in 1934 still stands: To expand markets 
for US. exports and to permit greater im- 
ports. The time is now at hand to add to 
the purpose of this legislation. % 

A new statement of purpose should be 
enacted to instruct the President to take 
account of all the different American inter- 
ests affected by international trade. Con- 
sumers want freedom to buy. Producers 
want freedom to sell. Taxpayers want trade 
to replace aid. All of us are interested in 
peaceful and profitable trade serving the 
interests of world peace and prosperity. 

A new statement of purpose should direct 
the President to use the power of US. trade 
policy to advance our strategic interests in 
strengthening the free world and meeting 
the challenge of Soviet trade. 

We are in the absurd position of entrust- 
ing the President with the power to risk 
the destruction of countless lives in war 
over Quemoy, yet denying him the authority 
to stimulate mutually profitable world trade. 

Beyond this, the single most important 
step we can take to advance our foreign trade 
policy is to reduce tariffs and quota restric- 
tions. We cannot continue to insulate 
American producers from foreign competi- 
tion by subsidizing inefficiency. Low pro- 
ductivity in the long run means low wages 
for working people and low profits. We 
should ease the path of adjustment, but 
adjust we must. 

I favor lower tariffs and lower quotas. 
But because I view this as a national policy, 
I oppose requiring any one economic group 
to pay for it. 

I, therefore, favor assistance to groups ad- 
versely affected by tariff reductions. I mean 
aid to men put out of jobs, to companies 
forced to go out of business, and to commu- 
nities economically choked. 

This help should go to those who demon- 
strate a willingness to help themselves. 
Working people should be given aid to train 
for new jobs and to relocate. - Employers 
should be granted special income tax con- 
siderations as they seek new lines of produc- 
tion. Special efforts should be made to 
direct defense and public works projects to 
hard-hit communities, to give them an op- 
portunity to recover. 

The “escape clause” in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act must be strengthened to give such 
protection to American workers and business- 
men. Right now the “escape clause” is 
drafted in terms of preventing economic 
hardship to industry. It does not mention 
hardship to working people. It does not 
speak of community hardships. The “escape 
clause” must be redrafted to enable the 
President to act in all these circumstances. 

The Tariff Commission administers the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. It is an open secret in 
Washington that the Commission is seri- 
ously understaffed. * * * 

Just as U.S. foreign trade policy is only 
one thread of our total foreign policy, so 
too must our international trade policy be 
woven in with that of our friends and allies 
around the world. 

Between the two World Wars we experi- 
mented disastrously with a go-it-alone policy 
on trade. The result was chaos, and our 
trade declined along with that of other na- 
tions. Since the last war, through the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
we have learned some of the benefits of rea- 
sonable cooperation. We have learned that 
everyone gains if mutually agreeable ground 
rules for trade are set. Disputes can be re- 


Pp 
But GATT must be strengthened. It 
needs a full-time secretariat to iron out day- 


solved amicably and the volume of trade’ 
romoted. 
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to-day routine disputes. In addition, it 
should be expanded. For example, although 
eas amcciom: tle Gt paces 


I have spoken of the great new forces in 
world trade—the drive of underdeveloped 
nations; new trade blocs; the competition of 
Soviet state traders; the American balance- 
of-payments difficulty. I have tried to show 
that none of these problems can be solved 
unless international cooperation replaces eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

The President must have new and ade- 
quate authority to negotiate new arrange- 
ments to cope with new situations. The 
economy must be permitted to adjust to for- 
eign competition, mindful of the burden 
that this represents to specific sectors of our 
economy. The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade must be strengthened and ex- 
panded. : 

A policy based on these principles will re- 
lease the full latent vitality of the American 
economy. It will wipe out the current an- 
nual balance-of-payments deficit. It will 
encourage and unite the free nations of the 
world. It will help lead the new trade blocs 
into fruitful international cooperation. And, ~ 
perhaps most important, it will help under- 
developed countries to economic maturity 
and stability in freedom. 

If elected to Congress, I shall work with all 
my heart to promote such a policy. 





Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of the 86th Congress I have in- 
troduced into the Recorp, from time to 
time, articles on the general topic “Crisis 
on the Commuter Railroads.” 

The New York Times for September 1 
published an editorial headed “A Tri-~ 
state Rail Approach,” which falls into 
this category. 

With permission previously granted, I 
would like to place this editorial in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial: 

A TRISTATE Rati APPROACH 


Railroad presidents are seldom guilty of 
understating their gloomy financial outlook, 
but the decline in passenger service that has 
already occurred in the New York metro- 
politan area justifies corporate and public 
pessimism. George Alpert, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
told an Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing that his company’s present financial 
position was precarious. He added: “If 
there is no upturn in freight, and we don’t 
get help in fare increases, and we don’t get 
tax relief, in my opinion the disintegration, 
the cessation of operations as a private con- 
cern by the New Haven is not far off.” He 
said the New Haven needed $24,500,000 an- 
nually to rehabilitate its passenger fleet and 
provide comfortable and efficient service. 
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Mr. Alpert is repeating his own dire warn- 

of the past. He is confronted by the 
+ that if he is to get really effective help 
he must persuade not merely the ICC, but 
also several States from which tax relief or 


saved, because of its vitally important com- 
muter service, New York State alone was 
affected and made, by agreement with the 
parent Pennsylvania road, a legislative solu- 
tion that proved successful. For commuter 
purposes salvation for the New Haven must 
come from at least two States, Connecticut 
and New York, and cooperation between 
those States on rail problems has been vir- 
tually nonexistent. 


So we come once more to the question 
whether a really comprehensive approach to 
the rail commuter problem, involving New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, is too 
difficult for the statesmen of these States to 
arrange. No one in a position of official 
leadership offers initiative. Is the problem 
too big, or the chance of success too small? 





Resolutions Adopted by the New York 
State Sheriffs’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


° OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


' Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate two resolu- 
tions adopted at the 26th annual confer- 
enee of the New York State Sheriffs’ 
Association, which was recently held at 
Scaroon Manor in Warren County, N.Y. 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
two resolutions may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions wer? ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, #s follows: 

FBI Natrona ACADEMY 

Whereas July 29, 1960, marked the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy; and 

Whereas the Academy has rightly been 
characterized as “The West Point of Law 
Enforcement”; and 











Fiscal year 1960 (ist sess., 86th Cong.)_- 
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Whereas professional law enforcement 
officers are selected to be trained at the 
Academy as executives and instructors so 
that they, in turn, may teach other officers; 
and 

Whereas with the graduation of the 65th 
session of the Academy, on June 8, 1960, 
3,878 officers from all of our 50 States; the 
District of Columbia; Puerto Rico; and many 
foreign countries, have completed training 
at the Academy; and 

Whereas several members of this associa- 
tion are graduates of the Academy; and 

Whereas the Academy is the brain child of 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, who has consist- 
ently opposed a Federal police agency and 
has as consistently held that in a democracy 
law enforcement is first and foremost the 
responsibility of local officers: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association congratu- 
late Director Hoover not only for his far- 
sightedness in setting up the Academy, but, 
as well, for the excellance of instruction 
there afforded, which is kept flexible to meet 
current challenges to law enforcement offi- 
cers; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Director 
Hoover for his consistent opposition to a 
Federal police agency, with which this asso- 
ciation heartily agrees, and for his oft- 
repeated pronouncement that law enforce- 
ment is first and foremiost the responsibility 
of local officers, with which we also heartily 
agree; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover; the Attorney 
General of the United States; Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller; and to U.S. Senators Jacob K. 
Javits and Kenneth B. Keating, as a record 
of the action taken here today. 

RESOLUTION FAVORING AMENDMENT TO SEC- 
TION 605 OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Act 
Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court has in- 

terpreted section 605 of the Federal Com- 

munication Act to mean that evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping is inadmissible in the 
courts of this State, even though such type 
evidence was obtained after the issuance of 

a court order permitting same and in com- 

pliance with the statutes of this State; and 

Whereas this seriously impedes those 
charged with the duty of enforcing the law 
in this State, and, at times, nullifies their 
efforts in attempting to do so: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association go on rec- 
ord as favoring an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Communications Act so that evidence 
legally obtained by wiretapping in any State 
may be admissible in the trial of a criminal 
case; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to U.S. Senators KENNETH B. KEATING 
and Jacos K. Javirs, as a record of the ac- 
tion taken here today. 





Reducing the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REcorp, I am submit- 
ting the following statement regarding 
appropriations. 

During the 2 years of this Congress we 
have considered appropriation bills rep- 
resenting many billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money. Coming from the 
conservative State of Nebraska, it was 
necessary for me to evaluate these appro- 
priation bills on the basis of their merit 
to my State and the needs of the Nation. 

At various times it became necessary 
for me to cast a negative vote in instances 
where, in my judgment, the requested 
appropriations were not in the best in- 
terests of the taxpayers of Nebraska and 
the rest of the Nation. 

Accordingly, my votes on amendments 
and final passage of various appropria- 
tion bills during the past 2 years have 
accounted for reductions of over $12 bil- 
lion less than the amounts that were 
requested in the President’s original 
budgets. 

An analysis of the record for the first 
session of 1959 indicates my voting to the 
extent of reducing the President’s budget 
requests by almost $6 billion, for approx- 
imately 7.2 percent of the total budget. 

In the final 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress, this reduced figure amounted to 
over $6 billion, a total of approximately 
8.6 percent below the requested appro- 
priations by the executive departments. 

Following is a compilation of my votes 
on appropriation bills for fiscal years 
1960-61: 
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1960 
Public Finance 
SPEECH 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
gross public debt of the United States 
now stands at $28814 billion. The man- 
ner in which this huge public debt is 
managed means a great deal to the 
American people. If it is managed 
wisely, the prospects for healthy and 
sustained economic growth will be en- 
hanced; if it is managed improperly, all 
of us will suffer. 

Because debt management is so im- 
portant to the American people, it is 
indeed unfortunate that some of the 
Members of this body have seen fit to 
strike out, irresponsibly and emotionally, 
at the efforts of the Treasury to handle 
our $28814 billion debt in a sound and 
sensible manner. On August 25, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], 
assisted by some of his associates on the 
other side of the aisle, presented a 
lengthy discourse on recent and prospec- 
tive debt management actions. The 
statements made by these gentlemen 
cannot be allowed to go unanswered. 

My sole purpose today is to separate 
fact from fancy, truth from fiction. 
Several volumes would be required to 
give full treatment to all the erroneous 
points made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. Thus I shall have to content 
myself with a brief discussion of some of 
the more flagrant errors and misrepre- 
sentations. 

But before I do that, it is important to 
point out that, as usual, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and his associates con- 
tinue to play the old tune of their 
Party—they are unhappy with the higher 
earnings that peoples’ savings naturally 
earn in a prosperous economy. To hear 
these gentlemen talk, we would have to 
conclude that the millions of Americans 
who own some $42 billion of Savings 
Bonds should not be receiving 3% per- 
cent on their savings, as contrasted with 
less than 3 percent a few years ago. We 
would have to conclude that the Ameri- 
can citizens who hold 22 million accounts 
in mutual savings banks, 25 million ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations, 
and over 37 million accounts in savings 
accounts at commercial banks should 
not receive the higher earnings on their 
savings that they have been receiving in 
recent years. We would have to con- 
clude that the 112 million people with 
savings in the form of life insurance 
should not benefit from the higher inter- 
est rates that reduce the premiums on 
their policies. And we would have to 
conclude that the many millions who 
have savings in private pension plans and 
in Social Security should not benefit 
from the higher interest earnings that 
will add to their comfort in their years 
of retirement. 

The fact is, of course, that interest 
rates rise in a prosperous economy simply 
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because the demand for credit rises at 
such times. We might for a time be 
able to keep rates from rising by creating 
new money—by forcing the Federal Re- 
serve to pump new bank reserves into the 
system—but the ultimate cost would be 
disastrous inflation and a precipitate rise 
in the cost of living. And when the 
gentleman from Wisconsin refers to the 
rapid rate of economic growth in West- 
ern Europe, he conveniently fails to 
point out that the most rapid growth 
has been experienced by precisely those 
countries which have permitted interest 
rates to respond to the forces of demand 
and supply and the impact of appropri- 
ate monetary policies. West ‘Germany, 
which effectively stabilized her currency 
in 1948, is the prime example, but many 
others could be listed. . 

The first major point the gentleman 
from Wisconsin makes about debt man- 
agement (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Au- 
gust 25, pages 16481-16490) is that the 
Eisenhower administration has failed to 
take advantage of “golden opportunities” 
to lengthen the maturity of the public 
debt, which he admits is too short. The 
debt is indeed too short in maturity, and 
to postpone effeetive actions to lengthen 
it can only lead to severe difficulties later 
on, aS more and more of the Govern- 
ment’s outstanding securities get closer 
and closer to maturity. 

But the gentleman fails to point out 
that. most of the dangerous shortening 
of the public debt occurred between 1946 
and 1952; when an earlier administration 
took almost no advantage of the artifi- 
cially low interest rates then prevailing 
to put the debt in better shape. In that 
period, only $5 billion of marketable 
securities maturing in over 5 years were 
sold. From 1953 to the present, the 
Treasury has sold $51 billion of such 
securities, or 10 times the amount under 
the previous administration. The facts 
speak for themselves. 

The gentleman strikes out at the ad- 
ministration’s request for removal-of the 
harmful and capricious 4% percent in- 
terest rate ceiling, which prevented the 
Treasury from engaging in any debt 
lengthening at all for almost a year. He 
states that “committees of the Congress, 
including the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, reviewed the merits of the adminis- 
tration’s plea for a free hand and came 
out confirmed in the conclusion that 
there was no persuasive need for the 
elimination of the 4% percent statutory 
ceiling * * *,” 

What are the facts? ‘The responsible 
legislative committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee of this body, did in- 
deed review the need for removal of the 
ceiling, and on February 29, 1960, favor- 
ably reported a bill (H.R. 10590) which, 
for all practical purposes, would permit 
the ceiling to be exceeded. The gentle- 
man knows very well why this bill never 
received consideration on the floor of the 
House; it was blocked by the militant 
liberal group of which he is a member. 
But it is a flat misrepresentation to state 
that committees of the Congress turned 
down the administration. ‘The only re- 
sponsible legislative committee in facet 
saw clearly the need for action and re- 
ported out a bill to this end. 





as “advance refunding,” in which inves- 
tors holding Government securities with 
some time to maturity are induced to ex- 
change for new long-term securities. 
Observers who have genuine interest in 
sound restructuring of our huge public 
debt, and who are not motivated by par- 
tisan considerations, agree that this 
technique provides the best method for 
ar some meaningful debt exten- 
sion. 

Indeed, one would think that the gen- 
tleman himself thought so, if his past 
actions are indicative of his beliefs. 
Just short of a year ago, on September 
4, 1959, the House was considering H.R. 
9035, which included an amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code for the ex- 
press and declared purpose of facilitating 
advance refunding. What were the gen- 
tleman’s remarks concerning this leg- 
islation? His precise words were: 
“* * * this is a good bill.” (Conckrs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, vol. 105, pt. 14, p. 18169.) 

What are the gentleman’s objections 
to advance refunding? He stoutly main- 
tains that it would be far preferabie to © 
achieve needed debt extension by selling 
new long-term bonds for cash, and he 
roundly criticizes the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury for pointing out, in a 
recent speech, the elementary fact that 
long-term bond sales for cash absorb 
funds that would otherwise be available 
for other types of long-term securities. 
He refers to the Under Secretary’s re- 
marks as a “kind of midsummer mad- 
ness.” 

T suggest that the shoe is on the other 
foot; if there is any “midsummer mad- 
ness” involved, it is not on the part of 
the able Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but the gentleman who so rashly 
and immaturely criticizes him. What 
the Under Secretary said, in essence, is 
that heavy cash sales of long-term bonds 
should not be used to achieve all of the 
debt extension that is clearly desirable. 
While some debt extension should surely 
be achieved in this way, the massive job 
to be done requires use of new and less 
disruptive techniques. When a new 
long-term bond is sold for cash, new 
savings are absorbed; if large amounts 
are sold, the effect is to deprive home- 
building, State and local governments, 
and other borrowers of the long-term 
savings they need—and which the econ- 
omy needs. 

An advance refunding would not, how- 
ever, absorb long-term savings, because 
the technique would involve the ex- 
change of one Government security for 
another. A long-term investor would 
simply replace one security which he 
now owns, and which has 5 to 10 years 
to run, with a new security with 20 to 30 
years to run. The debt would indeed be 
extended, but without robbing residen- 
tial construction, State and local gov- . 
ernments, and other long-term borrowers 
of the funds needed for their important 
projects. 

But the gentleman is not content to 
stop with his unreasoned condemnation 
of the Under Secretary’s remarks—he 
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goes further, and recommends strongly 
that the Treasury sell large amounts of 
long-term bonds for cash in periods of 
recession. This would indeed be a fool- 
ish and dangerous thing to do. It is 
precisely at such times that, although 
interest rates are of course low, the 
construction industry and State and 
local governments should be receiving a 
maximum amount of long-term savings, 
to promote their own activities and thus 
to stimulate economic recovery. 

The fact is that nothing worse could 
be done, to stunt recovery from a re- 
cession, than for the Treasury to flood 
the long-term capital market with bonds 
at such times. It is indeed very surpris- 
ing to hear a member of the opposition 
party advocate such a course of action; 
in so doing, he is acting directly con- 
trary to the advice of the party’s leading 
economic advisers. For example, Pro- 
fessor Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard, 
who is reported to be one of Senator 
Kennedy’s closest advisers, has said: 

Selling long-term Government securities 
in the midst. of a recession is foolish and 
costly. * * These securities compete with 
private enterprise and keep rates up. 

This statement. was in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in 
mid-April 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, much more could be said 
about the economic fallacies, misrepre- 
sentations, and distortions in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
before this body on August 25. But 
these few points which I have discussed 
today make it perfectly clear that par- 
tisan considerations have been permitted 
to cloud the discussion of a very impor- 
tant issue. If we are to achieve a high 
and sustained rate of economic growth, 
provide abundant employment opportu- 
nities, and prevent further rises in the 
cost of living, we shall certainly not be 
able to do so by engaging in shallow and 
misguided attacks on the very policies 
which are necessary to achieve these 
vital goals. Sound debt management is 
only one of these policies, but it is an 
important one. It is toward clarifying 
this important issue that my remarks 
have been directed today. 





Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica Celebrates 20th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
marks the celebration of the 20th anni- 
versary of the creation of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, an or- 
ganization of some 242 million Ameri- 

cans of Ukrainian descent. 

The purpose of this unique organiza- 
tion is to make the American public 
aware of the situation existing in the 
USS.R. This “prison of nations” en- 
compasses 15 supposedly independent 
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nations of which the free governments 
of three—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania—still are recognized by this coun- 


Joining together, Americans, bound to 
these captive nations by ancestral and 
traditional ties, are devoting their ef- 
forts to dispelling the widespread mis- 
apprehension of peace and harmony 
within the Soviet Union. Many of these 
nations still actively seek their freedom. 
While we cannot afford to underesti- 
mate the power of the U.S.S.R., we need 
not be absorbed nor overwhelmed by a 
national purpose and unity which does 
not exist under Soviet domination. 

Mr. Speaker, I join in the salute to 
these loyal Americans on this 20th an- 
niversary of the formation of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Their dedication to the peace and 
security of our Nation should be an in- 
spiration to us all. 





There Ought To Be a Law on Strike Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp an article authored by Mr. 
Maurice Franks, president of the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Foundation, 
which emphasizes the necessity for a 
Federal law requiring that economic 
strikes be authorized by a secret ballot 
of the affected employees. This article 
entitled “There Ought To Be a Law on 
Strike Votes,” recently appeared in Spot- 
light, a periodic publication of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
Inc. 

Mr. Franks, a former national business 
agent of the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
@ man very knowledgeable in the day-to- 
day operations of a large labor organiza- 
tion, sets forth in his article certain 
criteria and standards which he feels 
should be followed in strike authoriza- 
tions to assure that the final decision 
is made in a truly democratic manner 
by those who will suffer the economic 
consequences of a strike. He advocates 
that these standards of democratic pro- 
cedure be guaranteed by Federal law. 

A bill, S. 3598, introduced by Senator 
Kart E. Muwor late in this session of 
Congress embodies many if not all of 
Mr. Franks’ recommendations. Sufficient 
time did not remain in the 86th Congress 
to make a thorough study of the Mundt 
bill; but I sincerely hope that it will be 
reintroduced in the 87th Congress, for 
I agree with Mr. Franks that this is an 
area. of labor-management relations 
which needs the urgent attention of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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THERE OuGHT To BE A LAW ON 
Strike VOTEs 
(By Maurice R. Franks) 

One of the most vicious afflictions the eco- 
nomic life of this country continues to be 
burdened with is the number of unnecessary 
strikes that each year deprive workers of 
sustained employment and of the productiv- 
ity rewards they deserve. Equally brutal is 
the retarding effect these strikes have on 
industrial efficiency and planning for future 
development. The public is also a victim— 
always to the extent of inconvenience, some- 
times to the point of downright abuse. 
Finally, the loss of badly needed Government 
revenue is another staggering cost of the in- 
dustrial stagnation modern strikes engender. 

The application of the term “strike” to 
these modern work stoppages is, of course, 
nothing short of charitable; for the simple 
truth is they are frequently nothing but rank 
counterfeits of a genuine strike’s meaning 
and purpose. Few, if any, of them represent 
the will and determination and sacrificial 
last resort of workers to wring what justice 
they can from a solid front of hard-boiled 
employers. Our state of social progress is 
presently too far advanced for any suclhi grim 
necessity. What all too many of our modern 
work stoppages in bleakest fact amount to 
is the ruthless slaughter of every other con- 
sideration in abject service to the special 
interests of union leadership. 


GROWTH OF UNION BOSSISM 


Three strictly modern forces have given 
organized labor an entirely new face—the 
face, no longer of the American worker, but 
of the big labor boss who rules his union. 
Those three forces are com union- 
ism, industrywide bargaining, and the prin- 
ciple of “no contract, no work.” 

By harnessing these three powerful forces, 
the head of an international labor union is 
in a position to wield majestic power—over 
his membership, over the industry he bar- 
gains with, over the public that is served by 
it, over the sales of suppliers and dealers, 
over local trade and commerce, and even 
over the governments of State and Nation 
which, to function, must tax all wages and 
profits. 

And wield such power the labor leader 
does, with high-handed arrogance and bois- 
terous self-acclaim—whether he be a Mc- 
Donald, a Reuther, a Hoffa, or almost any 
other international union officer whose name 
today makes headlines. 

It is he and he alone who can pull the 
“strike” that shuts down an industry—all 
at once, as McDonald for 116 days last year 
shut down our steel industry; or enterprise 
by enterprise until the full pattern has been 
realized, as has been Reuther’s studied tech- 
nique with our auto industry. 


COERCION AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 


Here's how the thing works: A union-man- 
agement contract has 60 days more to run. 
The union—meaning the union’s bossman— 
lays before a management or a group of man- 
agements a schedule of demands. What now 
takes place is, in theory at least, collective 
bargaining—2 months of supposedly equita- 
ble contract negotiations between labor and 
management. The term, however, needs 
some editing—in the light of what these 
extended meetings today really amount to. 
“Collective bludgeoning” would be a lot more 
descriptive. For, as both parties sit there, 
discussing the pros and cons of the union’s 
demands, with little or no time to devote 
to management’s expressed needs, both see 
the weapon the union leader already has 
with him. It’s there in plain view on the 
table. It’s a cudgel, the heavy end of which 
is embossed with the slogan, “No contract, 
no work.” That cudgel is the shutdown— 


the so-called strike—the union leader sin- 
glehandedly can order at the end of the 
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present contract if he doesn’t get everything 
he wants in the new contract. 


LABOR REGARDED AS A COMMODITY 


Both parties know that no strike vote has 
to be taken to shut down the employer’s op- 
erations. Not a single member of the union 
need ever be consulted as to whether he’d 
prefer to accept the employer’s last offer 
as the basis for a new contract or whether 
he’d prefer to “hit the bricks” and march up 
and down outside for a month, 3 months, or 
maybe a year. There’s the cudgel for one 
and all to stare at. 

Given this circumstance, the union’s mem- 
bers are obviously no longer freemen—no 
more free than are their employers. Today 
they are treated as the very thing labor 
always insisted it wasn’t—a commodity. 
Voiceless if not witless, workers are con- 
demned to stand apart like so many slaves 
while their services are priced-and tagged, 
not today by the employer, but by the very 
union leader who claims to represent them. 
They aren’t citizens of their union; they are 
as a drove of sheep, whose shepherd may 
be a messiah but who as likely may be a 
Judas. 

The saddest part of this existing situation 
is what it does to the dignity of our workers. 
But there are other impacts that connect 
with far more than sentiment. There’s the 
hard, cold fact that employers in the end can 
be bludgeoned into coming along. And even 
the strongest willed among them eventually 
yield, soothed perhaps by the knowledge 
that, when all else fails, the consumer can be 
made to pay the freight in the form of in- 
creased prices. But the effect of this, as,all 
of us have seen, is more inflation—and in- 
flation is hurting us all at home and will 
hurt us more and more abroad as high prices 
for American production undermine and 
soon may destroy our foreign markets. 
Already, even as our export trade comes 
closer and closer to falling behind our inter- 
national needs, locally competitive foreign 
goods—from steel and autos on down to the 
smallest items of trade—are pouring into the 
country, tariff or no tariff, to win a goodly 
share of our consumer dollars. Our gold 
supply is flowing to foreign treasuries, one 
reason for wh:ch is easy to surmise. 

Let’s not forget for one instant that the 
survival of our country is being seriously 
challenged today, not by armed rivals but 
by efficient foreign enterprise ‘working full 


time with labor costs geared realistically to ~ 


production. In ‘he larger sense, we aren’t 
being challenged by an arsenal of Soviet 
nuclear weapons but by Soviet technology 
and the economic war the Kremlin’s masters 
of slave labor have openly declared on Amer- 
ica. The Russians are working to direct 
incentives, not to the reverse, as exemplified 
by our long work stoppages that gain for our 
labor less in the end than the total cost of 
having been so long out of work. 

The way to meet such competition is to 
pull ourselves together, get things straight 
and see who should be who in the industrial 
picture. Our workers have a vital stake in 
the American economy and should therefore 
be the sole ones to decide what strikes are 
warranted. No labor leader should have a 
right to push them into economic suicide. 


THE LOSSES DUE TO STRIKES 


We have listed the direct losses inflicted 
by extensive work stoppages—losses in wages, 
profits, sales, local business, public conven- 
ience, taxes. But there are indirect losses as 
well, and these are—or should be—just as 
obvious: 

There’s the added cost of public welfare in 
States which entitle strikers to such relief. 
There’s the cost of preparing expensive plant 
equipment for shutdown, plus the later cost 
of restoring it to operation. There are lay- 
offs of other workers whose jobs are indirect- 
ly dependent on the struck enterprise. The 
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list continues indefinitely as we note the 
interlocking effect of all business and in- 


dustry... But there are also other losses that 


may not at first be so obvious. 

By tolerating irresponsible strikes—which, 
as we have pointed out, are less strikes than 
the spoiled-child tantrums of labor leaders— 
we encourage the departure of American in- 
dustry to foreign soil, where such goings-on 
are by no means tolerated and where, as a 
result, conditions are far more favorable 
to enterprise. Millions—yes, billions—of 
American industrial dollars are presently 
being invested in foreign-soil production 
facilities. Already American manufacturers 
are producing goods in foreign lands with 
foreign labor—not only for foreign markets 
but for the American market as well, in com- 
petition with American-made products. If 
this trend continues to the point where 
American manufacturers cannot afford to 
employ American labor to meet such com- 
petition, the time will surely come when 
millions of American workers will be walking 
the streets, out of work and wishing to 
heaven they’d cut their union leaders down 
to size while yet there was time. Here’s a 
loss that should wake us up, but pronto. 


LOSS OF PRESTIGE 


Such strikes as we are discussing likewise 
cost our Nation plenty in the way of inter- 
national prestige, make no mistake about 
that. What kind of leadership can America 
offer the world, people abroad are already 
asking each other, when it can't keep its 
own house in order? : 

This is another important loss—one that 
ties in with the competition the Soviet 
Union is already strenuously offering us in 
the all-out war for men’s minds, and where- 
in, as in a shooting war, it is to our best 
interest to “Praise the Lord and pass the 
ammunition.” ‘ 


UNIONS LOSING FACE 


Finally—and this, if not checked, can even 
spell curtains for organized labor—there is 
the observable loss of popular faith in the 
very institution of collective bargaining. 
Workers who are unionized and those who 
are not are rapidly losing such faith. Even 
though endowed by the institution of com- 
pulsory union membership, the unions of 
this country are not growing in numerical 
strength. They are standing still, with a to- 
tal membership no greater than it was 10 
years ago; notwithstanding the fact that in 
that same decade we have added 10 million 
workers to the national payroll. This in a 
day of rising employment means actual retro- 
gression. Workers, except when compelled 
by union-shop contracts to join the union 
or lose their jobs, just aren’t signing up. 
They don’t take kindly to modern union 
bossism, and the public is of no mind to en- 
courage them to organize. 

The labor leaders themselves are aware 
of this downgrading, and no less a figure 
than the Machinist’s International Union 
President Al Hayes has openly declared that 
unionism today is near the bottom of the 
barrel in public esteem. 

The situation, I agree with Hayes, is piti- 
ful; but the labor leaders have only them- 
selves to blame for it. The public is react- 
ing not only to all the crime and corruption 
shown by the McClellan Rackets Committee 
to exist in the labor movement, but also to 
a like degree to the strike history of organ- 
ized labor in this modern day and age when, 
paradoxically, industrywide work stoppages 
are no longer necessary to gain economic 
justice for the American worker. 


MORE UNION DEMOCRACY NEEDED 


The time has, therefore, come to move in 
on the problem and settle it in the interest 
of one and all. Our need today is to reduce 
as far as possible the number of strikes, 
industrywide or otherwise, that each year 
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assault our economy without in any way 
discrediting unionism as an institution. 
The best 


that—it is to divest them of their present 
arbitrary power to pull strikes and to deposit 
with the workers themselves the right, by 
majority referendum vote and a dependable 
secret ballot, to decide whether they will 
accept the employer’s last offer or go on 
strike. 


now waits to be taken by thé lawmakers of 
these United States—one that will 
full democratic rights to union members in 
a matter as vital to them as possible strike 
action. 

PROVISIONS OF STRIKE LAW 


No strike should be given legal sanction 
until a majority of the affected union’s mem- 
bership shall have approved it by a depend- 
ably supervised secret ballot, conducted only 
after the existing contract has terminated 
and only after the employer’s final offer has 
been communicated to the employees, so that 
they themselves may compare it with their 
union’s final demand. 

Such procedure would give the union no 
cudgel to wave at the management nego- 
tiators and would insure in good 
faith by both sides throughout the 60-day 
negotiating period already required by sec- 
tion 9 of the Taft-Hartley law. It would 
place the union and the employer on an ab- 
solutely even footing, as they should be, 
throughout their formal negotiations. It 
leaves the final decision as to whether or 
not there'll be a strike fairly and squarely 
up to the employees of the affected enter- 
prise or industry. Finally, it puts this all- 
important question to them only after the 
prevailing contract has expired. — 

“1. The referendum strike vote must be 
by secret ballot, dependably supervised by 
@ special election committee. Such com- 
mittee to be composed of a duly authorized 
representative of the union, a duly author- 
ized representative of the employer, and a 
jointly agreed upon representative of the 
public. 

“2. This election committee to be selected 
in the ceurse of negotiations and on the 40th 
day thereof, if on that day negotiations are 
deadlocked, the committee will have the au- 
thority to go into action and set the stage 
for a possible referendum strike vote, such 
strike vote to be taken 20 or more days later 
if, on the existing contract’s expiration, no 
new settlement has been reached. 

“3. The committee will have the power to 
set the time of the election convenient to all 
work shifts. It will also designate the voting 
place—union hall, company premises or, 
preferably, neutral ground. The election 
committee will also settle on the method of 
balloting to be used—whether by machine, 
paper ballot, or secret postal ballot. 

“4, The committee—acting always and only 
as.a body—will supervise and safeguard all 
voting, will count the ballots, and will certify 
the result. 

“In the event of an affirmative vote, the 
complete walkout shall be delayed by as 
many days as may be required for the needed 
number of workers to prepare all production 
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facilities for an extended shutdown as rec- 
ommended by this committee. 
“5. The election committee should have the 


. “The majority 
would constitute the authority for the tak- 
ing of such vote. 

“6. In the event of a no-strike vote, the 
employer’s last offer will be put in the form 
of a contract and signed by the recognized 

tative of the union. All points 
covered by the old contract which did not 
come up for renegotiation shall be auto- 
matically written into the new. 

“7. The penalty for any failure on the 
union’s part to live up to the full letter of 
such law as might embody the foregoing pro- 
posals would be immediate decertification. 
The offending union would cease to be re- 
garded by the National Labor Relations Board 
and by both the employer and his labor force 
as the bargaining agent for employees af- 
fected. In addition, a tax status penalty 
would be put into effect at. this point.” 

f SUMMARY OF AIMS 


This proposal, if enacted into the labor 
law.of our country, would, in my considered 
opinion, guarantee to union members the 

offices of union representation and 


ecessary strikes would be greatly reduced, 
if not totally eliminated. 

This would not be union busting in effect; 
on the contrary, it would be union building 
in unionism’s own highest democratic sense. 

Finally, it would, I suggest, bring common- 
sense back into the labor-management pic- 
ture, would spread new confidence through- 
out the American economy and, by putting 
a stop to one of the most powerful of today’s 
inflationary forces, would establish our na- 
tional prosperity on a sounder footing than 
it rests on today. It would enable American 
business and industry to develop the pro- 
duction efficiencies needed to meet foreign 
competition on these shores and abroad. 

Finally, it would create greater respect for 
the unions that is so much needed if the 
institution of American unionism is to long 
endure. 

The kind of strikes engineered by labor 
bosses, which plant seeds of disaster in the 
American economy, run counter to the de- 
sires of our workers, who will reduce them if 
enabled to express their will. 





The Need for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
assuring that the administration has 
finally recognized the need for an urgent 
reexamination of our Latin American 
policies. I hope that the program adopt- 
ed by the Congress before its adjourn- 
ment proves to be neither too little nor 
too late. 

Unquestionably, the need for urgent 
action has been obvious for some time. 
It is unfortunate that so much precious 
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time was lost in recognizing the need and 
doing something about it. 

Vision magazine’s Latin American let- 
ter was one place where the need was 
recognized and I would like to introduce 
into the Recorp at this time this publi- 
cation’s July 7 editorial on “The Need 
for Action.” 

The editorial: 

THe NEep For ACTION 


If there ever were a time to speak out on 
the need for an urgent reexamination of our 
Latin American policy, the time is now. The 
mounting crisis in Cuba, the growing unrest 
in Venezuela, the recent bloody clashes be- 
tween Peruvian police, Chimbote port work- 
ers and peasants from Chepén, the openly 
anti-American tone of the elections in 
Ecuador, and,’ finally, Castro’s secret plans 
to follow up the July 26 Youth Congress 
in Havana with Tokyo-type student riots 
throughout Latin America, have dealt a shat- 
tering blow to Washington's policy of com- 
placency in this hemisphere. 

At stake today are more than oil refineries 
and sugar quotas. Our whole position of 
leadership and partnership in this hemi- 
sphere, and possibly in the entire Western 
World, is imperiled. We believe that if the 
United States is not successful in preserv- 
ing and developing a strong and vital asso- 
ciation of free peoples in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, serious doubts will be cast on its 
ability to lead the free world. 

To those who reject this reasoning as 
alarmist we say this: Remember that ex- 
actly 20 years ago, while Hitler was taking 
over most of Europe, he was also well on 
the way to winning over much of Latin 
America. The Nazis controlled many of the 
airlines, had a powerful radio propaganda 
network, were supported “by many leading 
newspapers, and were indoctrinating major 
armies in Fascist ideology. They had built 
the best foreign school system and developed 
an extremely strong business position. 

It took a multi-million-dollar crash pro- 
gram by the Office of the Coordinator. of 
Inter-American Affairs, especially created to 
combat this Nazi influence, to reestablish 
hemisphere unity. This effort, coupled with 
the emotional appeal of the good-neighbor 
policy and our large-scale buying of Latin 
American products, bore fruit. 

By the end of World War II we had many 
friends and few enemies in Latin America. 
There was little evidence of anti-Yankee- 
ism. Our people, our capital, and our prod- 
ucts were welcome. 

It took less than 15 years to dissipate this 
immense reservoir of good will. Neglect, lack 
of an imaginative policy, and an often over- 
bearing attitude on our part contributed to 
the paradox in which we find ourselves to- 
day. While our investment and commercial 
activity in Latin America is steadily expand- 
ing, our human and political relations are 
deteriorating at an even faster rate. 

Diplomatic rhetoric about the urgent need 
for paying greater attention to Latin Amer- 
ica has not been lacking. Back in 19653, the 
late John Foster Dulles said: “I have a feel- 
ing that conditions in Latin America are 
somewhat comparable to China in the mid- 
1930’s when the Communist movement was 
getting started. They were beginning to de- 
velop hatred of the American and the Brit- 
isher, but we didn’t do anything about it. 
* * * The time to deal with this same rising 
menace in South America is now.” 


And in 1958, Milton Eisenhower, who has 
been the central figure among those advising 
President Eisenhower, reported to his broth- 
er: “Economic improvement is the greatest 
single desire of the people of Latin America— 
and economic cooperation is without ques- 
tion the key to better relations between the 
United States and the nations to the south.” 
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But deeds have not matched words in our 
relations with Latin America. - 

Today the list of Latin American griev- 
ances is a long one and it does not always 
come from Communists or ultranationalists. 
It often comes from statesmen and leaders 
basically friendly to the United States. 
What they say is that, too often, we have 
asked for their support of our policies only 
to turn deaf ears to their needs. 

There is considerable truth in this. Latin 
America has gone along with us on most of 
our requests. In January 1942, at the Inter- 
American Conference in Rio, we asked them 
to sever relations with the Axis Powers. 
They did. In October 1945, they were among 
the original 50 signers of the Charter of the 
United Nations and gave us their whole- 
hearted support in this venture. In Sep- 
tember 1947, the agreed to the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance which we had spon- 
sored to consolidate the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In March 1954, at the 10th 
Inter-American Conference held in Caracas, 
they adopted the U.S.-sponsored anti-Com- 
munist resolution. 

But what, in turn, except in the realm 
of private investment, have we done for 
them? From the Latin American point of 
view, not much. While our diplomats talked 
about the importance of this hemisphere, 
they directed most of our political and eco- 
nomic efforts to other areas. For the sake 
of expediency, Washington was often overly 
friendly to unpopular dictators or strong- 
men, We gave moral and financial support 
to the European Common Market, but were 
exceedingly cool toward two of Latin Amer- 
ica’s most popular economic projects: the 
common market and the Inter-American 
Bank. To the former, we have now at last 
given nominal blessing, and to the latter, 
we agreed abruptly only after our Vice Presi- 
dent was stoned in Caracas. 

While we asked them to develop produc- 
tion of their basic commodities to help us 
in the war effort, both during World War IL 
and during the Korean conflict, only a few 
years later we slapped a series of import 
quotas on the same commodities. They un- 
derstand our domestic problems on the sub- 
ject, but they cannot understand how the 
major free world power can let small pres- 
sure groups at home influence so strongly 
its hemispheric economic policy or why it 
cannot find some way to solve this situation 
either through subsidies to affected indus- 
tries or by stockpiling or some other com- 
parable domestic measure. 

The disregard of these and other issues, 
which have been poisoning our relations with 
Latin America for years, and the State De- 
partment’s reluctance to acknowledge the 
seriousness of the situation in Latin America 
have made it difficult for many Latin Ameri- 
cans—formerly friends of the United States— 
to resist Castro’s brand of Marxist national- 
ism. It has also encouraged the Kremlin to 
put Latin America on its priority list for 
political and economic penetration. 

Today there is no longer any time to 
waste. To recover our position of leadership 
and to reestablish the rapidly crumbling 
unity of the hemisphere, we urge that a 
series of long-range measures be considered 
immediately: 

A plan of economic development along the 
lines and of the magnitude of the Marshall 
plan we so effectively conceived for Europe 
should be devised for Latin America. After 
the war, we expended vast sums in foreign 
aid to prevent Europe and several Asian 
countries from falling behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. With all its faults, this policy proved 
successful. A similar effort is now impera- 
tive for our own neighbors. 

The effectiveness of our Government’s 
dealings with Latin America should be in- 
creased by creating a new post—one similar 
in function to that of the Coordinator of 
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Inter-American Affairs during the war—to 
deal exclusively with hemisphere 

The person who holds this position should 
have cabinet. rank and direct access to the 
President. Today, responsibility for Latin 
American policy rests with one man, the 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Latin American Affairs. He is 1 of 11 Assist- 
ant Secretaries. Over him are two deputy 
undersecretaries, and the Secretary of State. 
The result has been the downgrading of an 
area which should instead be of prime con- 
cern, as recent events have clearly shown. 

Concrete action should be taken to sup- 
port Latin America’s. struggle for a common 
market and to help stabilize the prices of 
their exports. The appointment of an indi- 
vidual well known throughout the hemi- 
sphere as our roving ambassador to the 
various regional market planning groups may 
be advisable. As the regional’ markets 
progress, the possibility of an overall Pan 
American Economic Union, recently pro- 
posed by Governor Rockefeller, should be 
seriously considered. 

Our future actions will carry more weight 
if at the same time we show a greater under- 
standing of some of Latin America’s recent 
political, economic, and intellectual develop- 
ments. We must not fear the word “reform,” 
as if it automatically smacked of commu- 
nism. We must learn to accept certain forms 
of nationalism and establish closer contact 
with the students, intellectuals, and politi- 
cians now rising into positions of power even 
when their ideals include agrarian reform or 
a mildly socialistic concept of economics and 
public welfare. 

It is now clear to most Americans that 
something is wrong with our approach to 
Latin America and that something must be 
done about it immediately. But something 
is a vague word. It is up to those of us who 
work in and with Latin America to supply 
the facts and the ideas to transform this 
public awareness into a demand for action. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the great fighters for fair trade laws 
in the United States over the years has 
been Mr. Edward Wimmer, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business. I am an enthusias- 
tic supporter of the principle of fair 
trade because I know that whenever the 
péople or representatives of the people 
have had a free and open opportunity to 
express their position they have em- 
phatically and overwhelmingly supported 
it. I want to go on record here as an- 
nouncing that I intend to fight hard for 
a new fair trade law in the next session 
of Congress. 

On August 29, 1960, an article by Ed 
Wimmer on fair trade appeared in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer under the title “An 
Open Letter to Members of Congress: 
Subject, Fair Trade.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp together 
with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 
An Oren Lerrer TO a Or CONGRESS: 
Susszct, Pam TRADE 
(By Ed Wimmer) 

Congressional talk and actions have been 
building up behind new tax bills, higher min- 
imum wages, bigger defense spending, and 
vast expenditures of tax money in Latin 
America. Also, there has been no sign of 
reduced spending in Europe and Asia. 

Where, Mr. Congressman, will all this 
money come from if our family farmers, and 
both large and small businesses continue to 
report rising overhead and diminishing prof- 
its? In fact what will happen to our whole 
economy, and to our ambitious plans at home 
and abroad, if Congress not only fails to halt 
this trend, but continues to increase taxes 
to a point where risk capital is already flee- 
ing to foreign nations? 

Americans have always been told that 
profits are the motivating power of the capi- 
talistic, free, private enterprise system. That 
profits are the force that generated the un- 
limited self-reliance and individual enter- 
prise that made our country the envy of the 
world, 

Today, however, profit has become a nasty 
word, spoken in hushed tones by the busi- 
ness community. Consumers shy away from 
it. Legislators eye it continuously as a 
source of more taxes. We know it has its 
abuses, but so has marriage, Christmas, and 
Mother’s Day. 

Primary reason for this open letter, Mr. 
Congressman, is to inquire if you know of 
any other source from which to draw needed 
taxes, if not from fair returns on an orderly 
production and distribution of goods and 
services. And, if fair returns are not 
maintained, and if instead, cutthroat com- 
petition is allowed to run its course, what 
happens to the whole country? 

Since the turn of the century, various 
merchandising schemes and methods of doing 
business have been promoted on the theory 
that if you can deceive the buyer into think- 
ing he is getting something for nothing, 
something from which the profit has been 
removed, success is assured. The known 
brand, the trademarked article of merchan- 
dise, became the heart of the something-for- 
less-than-it-cost approach to the consumer, 
and from this false doctrine came the growth 
of the giant chains, discount houses, trading 
stamp plans, and other developments, inimi- 
cal to the establishment and growth of an 
ethical society. 

Pair trade laws were first introduced in 
1931, in an effort to slow down this process 
of economic decay, and the Congress and 
45 State legislative bodies overwhelmingly 
approved the of fair trade legisla- 


‘ tion—that of halting the use of known 


brands as loss-leaders to attract customers 
into buying hidden profit merchandise. 
These laws were upheld by the Supreme 
Court, but have been so weakened by the 
attacks of price cutters and uninformed pub- 
lic opinion, that they ceased to offer pro- 
tection to legitimate manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, retailers, and their employees. 
This past year, a new fair trade law has 
been reposing in committees of the House and 
Senate, and despite herculean efforts of its 
friends (in and out of Congress) it- has 
failed to come to a vote. In desperation, 
passage has been sought by petition (objec- 
tionable as it may be to sponsors and legisla- 
tors alike) and the petition now lacks only 
a few signatures to bring it to the floor. 
We res y state, Mr. Congressman, 
that if it is just and necessary to legislate 
fair returns to the farmer and worker, and 
to consider risk coverage of te in- 
vestment in foreign lands, that it is equally 
just to insure legitimate, small, and large 





Fourth Annual Report to the People of 
the 18th District of Michigan 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, o 


during the 2 years of the 86th Congress 
which has now concluded. 

In this, my fourth annual report to 
the people of the 18th District, I would 
like to outline some of the successes, and 
the failures. 

Certainly, all of us have learned a les- 
son in the folly of calling Congress back 
to work following the political conven- 
tions during a Presidential election year. 
A great deal of heat was demonstrated 
by members of both political parties dur- 
ing the short session, but light on the 
important subjects under discussion 
failed to shine through the haze of polit- 
ical fog. 

NO COMPROMISE 

We have found that there is no room 
for compromise in the heat of a partisan 
campaign, that issues are drawn and 
lines of verbal battle so firmly set that 
logic and cool thinking simply cannot 
exist under such conditions. 

Rather than constructive legislation 
on issues such as minimum wage, aid to 
education, housing, agriculture, the 
American people got nothing. 

The upstaging, the playing to the 
galleries, the passionate pleas which took 
place in the Senate during this short 
session are better suited to the theater 
than to the Senate, which takes pride 
in calling itself the greatest deliberative 
body on earth. 

Despite the charges and denials, the 
verbal fencing and the thundering prose 
which erupted in both Houses of Con- 
gress during the short session of Con- 
gress, there were some accomplishments. 
They were difficult to discover, to be sure, 
but they were there. 

These were: 

Adoption by both Houses of a modified 
plan of Federal financial aid to States to 
provide medical and hospital insurance 
for our senior citizens. Neither political 
party was satisfied with the results of 
this bill, but the act approved by Con- 
gress and now Federal law, lays the 
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groundwork for more effective programs 
in the future. 
BASED UPON FREEDOM 

The plan adopted by Congress is based 
upon need rather than compulsion, upon 
covering as many of our senior citizens 
who need help as possible, rather than 
limiting such aid to those covered by 
social security. Its benefits can accrue 
to the 4 million who are over 65 but who 
never were eligible to receive the same 
benefits as those who held steady jobs 
prior to retirement. 

In addition, administration of this 
new program of aid to the aged will be 
partially a State responsibility. I am 
happy to note that the Michigan Legis- 
lature soon will reconvene to consider 
establishment of a State program of 
aid under the new Federal law. 

Such rapid action by States un- 
doubtedly will mean that a great many 
of our senior citizens who will be faced 
with large hospital and medical bills in 
the near future will be aided by their 
States and the Federal Government in 
meeting high medical costs. 

Congress also approved a number of 
changes in our Nation’s social security 
system in the closing days of the short 
session. These changes were mostly 
technical in nature, although there are 
one or two which will prove of definite 


advantage to many of our senior citizens. 


RAISE EARNINGS LIMIT 


The first is a change in the retirement 
test which in effect raises the present 
$1,200 limit on outside earnings to about 
$1,500 under a complicated formula. 
For the past 3 years, I have introduced 
legislation to raise the limit to $3,000, 
as I was convinced that the $1,200 limit 
was totally unrealistic in view of today’s 
living costs. A great many retired per- 
sons eligible for social security were suf- 
fering financial loss because of this pro- 
vision. I will continue to seek drastic 
upward revision of this retirement test 
as @ means of helping those who wr nt 
to contribute part-time work past the 
retirement age. 

Benefits payable to the children of 
deceased workers also were increased to 
include about 400,000 children, while dis- 
. @bility insurance provisions were made 
more comprehensive. Maternal and 
child welfare funds were increased and 
unemployment compensation funds were 


At President Eisenhower's request, the 
House and Senate approved a $500 mil- 
lion authorization to provide more funds 
for Latin American nations to aid then 
in economic development. Another $100 
million was authorized to help the vic- 
tims of the Chilean earthquake to pick 
up their lives where they left off after 
the devastation which destroyed so much 
of that nation. 

In addition, the Congress restored some 
$65 million of the $215 million it had 
previously cut from the mutual security 
program. This raised our total appro- 
priation in economic and military aid 
to our allies abroad to $3,700 million for 
the current fiscal year. 

PROGRAM COMPLETE 


This increase in funds also heralds a 
change in emphasis in our mutual secu- 
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rity program. Following the end of 
World War II, much of our self-help 
funds went to those nations which ex- 
perienced the almost complete devasta- 
tion of total war. Out of necessity, most 
of our mutual assistance went to help 
Europe get back on its feet. 

Now, this part of our program has been 
completed, and our friends in Europe are 
enjoying economic prosperity as never 
before. Recovery has been complete, and 
the standard of living has risen far above 
that before the Second World War. Re- 
sistance to communism in Europe has 
stiffened to a point where we are strong- 
er militarily, economically and politically 
than at any point in previous history. 
The nations of Europe are working to- 
gether toward a common goal for the 
first time. 

- Because of this prosperity in Europe, 
we now can look forward to a greater 
participation by the United States in 
helping other areas of the world, areas 
such as Latin America and Africa, where 
in many cases economic progress has 
lagged far behind that of other areas of 
the Western World. 

There is one sure answer to commu- 
nish, and that is a high standard of liv- 
ing. We will continue to do what we can 
to see that this valuable weapon is used 
to the utmost to stop the spread of com- 
munism. 

Aimost lost in the political debates 
being waged on the floors of the House 
and the Senate was another important 
step forward. ‘That was the ratification 
of a treaty banning the use of nuclear 
weapons in Antarctica and demilitariza- 
tion of this area. ‘This is the first major 
treaty signed between the free world and 
the Iron Curtain countries to demili- 
tarize any large area of the earth. 

IMPORTANT STEP 


This treaty might well prove to be an 
important step in our goal toward world 
peace and a model upon which our fu- 
ture hopes for an end to the nuclear 
arms race can be realized. 

One of the most important products 
considered by Congress during the last 
year was sugar. Besides its function as 
a coffee sweetener and its use on break- 
fast cereal, this product played a large 
part in our troubles with Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. 

Like many others in our Nation, I had 
hoped that Fidel Castro would have 
turned out to be a force for good in the 
Western Hemisphere. His overthrow of 
the dreaded Batista regime, his pro- 
nouncements of providing a better life 
for the people of Cuba certainly seemed 
to indicate that there was hope that a 
greater share of Cuba’s wealth would get 
into the hands of its citizens. 

Instead, Castro turned Cuba into an- 
other dictatorship. He turned his back 
on the friends of his people in the United 
States and started a campaign of vilifica- 
tion and hatred against our Govern- 
ment. 

He turned more and more toward 
Russia and Red China and praised the 
Communists at every opportunity. He 
took away the basic freedoms of the peo- 
ple of Cuba until his nation has been 
turned into an army camp, a military 
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dictatorship twice as evil as the one 
which preceded it. 
CUT SUGAR QUOTA 
Early this year I introduced a bill— 
referred to the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee—to cut off Cuba’s sugar quota. 


’ For a number of years our Nation had 


been pyaing a top price for sugar, even 
when the world market sagged: Castro 
made the statement that Cuba was the 
economic slave of the United States. 
Since Castro resented taking our money 
in the form of sugar subsidies, I thought 
we ought to oblige him. 

A few days after introduction of my 
bill to cut off Cuban sugar subsidies, 
President Eisenhower made a request to 
Congress to give him the same power. 

However, it was months before Con- 
gress was permitted to take action on 
this emergency measure, simply because 
of opposition by the chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee and some 
of his friends. Because of this hesita- 
tion on the part of the committee, mil- 
lions of American dollars poured into 
Cuba which would not otherwise have 
been available to Castro. 

Again, President Eisenhower asked for 
the power to cut off the sugar quota of 
the Dominican Republic after the Or- 
ganization of American States censured 
the government of Dictator Trujillo for 
his highhanded tactics. 

NO ACTION 


But again Congress balked, and no 
action was taken on this important mat- 
ter despite the repeated urging of the 
President. 

It is still possible that President Eisen- 
hower will call Congress back into special 
session to deal with this important mat- 
ter of backing up the Organization of 
American States, one of the great bul- 
warks of freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. : 

Some of the failures of this session of 
Congress were total, and the list is un- 
fortunately long. 

Federal aid to education was hopelessly 
stalemated on the question of whether 
Federal funds should be used to help pay 
teacher salaries. Both political parties 
agreed that Federal help was necessary 
for school construction in those areas 
in which the tax base was not adequate 
to provide decent facilities. 

But rather than compromise on a bill 
‘which would provide relief for those 
school districts most in need of funds, 
any hope for Federal school aid was 
delayed for another year. Soschoolchil- 
dren will suffer from inadequate facilities 
in some school districts simply so that 
@ political issue could be made. 

The same condition existed in raising 
the minimum wage. The House-ap- 
proved bill would have raised the mini- 
mum wage to $1.15 an hour in 1 year. 
The Senate version would have raised 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour over 
@ 3-year period. No compromise was 
attempted and another political issue 
was created, much to the despair of those 
workers who would have received higher 
wages now, rather than having to wait 
for another year. 

The farm program also stalled in its 
tracks. After years of wrangling with 
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Congress in an effort to win approval of 
a sensible program, President Eisenhow- 
er finally told Congress that he would 
approve any farm program passed as 
jong as it came under certain broad 
guidelines. 

ATTEMPTS BLOCKED 

Instead of action, Congress simply sat 
on its hands. All attempts to pass ef- 
fective farm legislation were blocked. 
The present program, which all admitted 
was a failure and a waste of billions of 
Federal dollars annually, was permitted 
to continue. Meanwhile, our farmers 
find their hands tied by the mounting 
bureaucracy that Congress has ordered 
to regulate their every action. Consum- 
ers are penalized by paying more than 
they should for food and clothing and 
taxpayers are saddled with the stupen- 
dous expense of more than $7 billion an- 
nually to keep in existence a program 
which nobody—not even the Secretary 
of Agriculture—wants. 

Because some Members of Congress 
would settle for nothing less than their 
own particular fancies, still another 
problem was permitted to go over an- 
other year. That is the problem of pro- 
viding help for areas which suffer from 
chronic economic depression. The Pres- 
ident often recommended the passage 
of such legislation, but Congress refused 
to give him what he asked for. 

AREAS SUFFER 


As a consequence, those areas of our 
Nation which suffer from chronic unem- 
ployment are only able to find what help 
is available to the President under previ- 
ous authorizations by Congress by Execu- 
tive order. This help has been consid- 
erable, but it is not enough.to meet this 
problem. 

Even in taking care of this traditional 
“perennial,” Congress experienced a 
great deal of difficulty. A stopgap hous- 
ing bill was passed at the last moment 
to continue certain existing programs 
and to authorize funds for such purposes 
as community facilities and college hous- 
ing, but that was all. The sound ap- 
proach to our housing problems sought 
by the President were simply ignored in 
the rush to home to campaign. 

In all, President Eisenhower proposed 
that 21 bills be passed during the short 
session of Congress. Only four of them 
were passed into law. The rest were 
ignored. 

Prior to the conventions, Congress 
found itself at loggerheads over one of 
the most stirring issues facing our Na- 
tion, that of civil rights. Finally, after 
a prolonged 2-month Senate filibuster, 
the first effective civil rights bill guar- 
anteeing the right to vote to all of our 
citizens was enacted by Congress and 
signed into law by the President. 

EFFECTIVE LAW 


This new civil rights law will be an 
effective tool in seeing to it that none of 
our citizens are treated as second class, 
that the Bill of Rights in our Constitu- 
tion means what it says. 

Because of judicious use of his veto 
power and the responsible actions by 
Congressmen from both political parties, 
the fight against inflation has been all 
but won. 

During the current fiscal year which 
ended last June 30, our Federal Govern- 
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ment turned up a surplus of better than 
$1 billion and there is hope of even a 
greater surplus when the next fiscal 
year ends. 

Our national debt is still at the stag- 
gering total of $288 billion, but at least 
we are moving in the right direction, to- 
ward sound fiscal responsibility rather 
than through further deficit spending. 

STILL STRONG 

We have accomplished this goal with- 
out any reduction in our military power. 
In fact, our potential to resist attack has 
been increased considerably in the past 
year through new weapons, new develop- 
ments, and closer cooperation with our 
allies throughout the world. 

Last year, Congress took action on a 
number of important subjects which was 
effective and far-reaching. 

Passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
has turned the crooks, the blackmailers, 
the extortionists out of office in many of 
our labor unions. Labor union members 
now have the Federal Government be- 
hind them in winning the right to speak, 


‘to vote and to nominate candidates for 


office in their locals. One year’s opera- 
tion of this new law has demonstrated 
repeatedly the wisdom of its provisions 
and has led to better unions, more honest 
unions and a virtual end to corruption 
and misuse of union funds by high- 
handed officials. 
DISCLOSE FUNDS 


The 86th Congress also approved a bill 
which I cosponsored to aid in the fight 
against the Wistribution of obscene lit- 
erature through the mails. Postmaster 
General Summerfield has said that this 
bill has been one of the most effective 
weapons in the hands of postal inspec- 
tors in bringing these dealers in filth to 
justice, and I was happy to have played 
a part in seeing that effective legislation 
to curb the distribution of this obscene 
literature to our children, become law. 

Also, a bill similar to one I introduced 
which requires full disclosure by Con- 
gressmen of Federal and counterpart 
funds spent on trips was enacted into 
law. This bill, along with orders issued 
by the House Administration Committee, 
should result in further savings to our 
taxpayers and the assurance that trips 
taken by Congressmen are in the public 
interest and are‘ not simply pleasure 
jaunts. 

In addition, I sponsored a number of 
other bills including those to place the 
full faith and ¢redit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind municipal water and 
sewer bonds, provide health insurance 
coverage for retired Federal employees, 
permit self-employed persons to partici- 
pate in retirement plans, allow teachers 
to deduct continuing education expenses 
for tax purposes, establish a Capitol page 
residence and provide for selection of 
pages on a competitive: basis. 

It was my pleasure to back home rule 
for the District of Columbia. With the 
acceptance of Hawaii as our 50th State, 
the District of Columbia became the last 
area in our Nation without the right to 
vote and to select its own governing of- 
ficials. .Important steps toward provid- 
ing full home rule for the District were 
made during the past session of Con- 
gress, but further steps should be taken 
as rapidly as possible. 
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HIGHWAY FUNDS 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Public Works, I had a hand in seeing 
to it that our Federal Interstate High- 
way program proceeded on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and that funds were used for 
new highway construction rather than 
reimbursing States for existing toll roads. 
I also continued the fight against “pork 
barrel” projects designed to deliver votes 
rather than benefit the general public of 
our Nation, battled efforts to expand the 
scope of tax-free public power projects 
in competition with private power and 
urged that Federal projects make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local communi- 
ties to make up for loss of local revenue. 

During the past years, I have used two 
methods of finding out the views of those 
Irepresent. The first is a questionnaire 
which I send to a number of my con- 
stituents selected on the basis of voting 
area and in an effort to obtain a fair 
sampling of their views. 

The second is a program of visiting 
as Many communities in my mobile con- 
gressional office as possible during the 
recess period so that I can discuss the 
operation of the Federal Government 
face to face with those I represent. 

Both of these programs have been en- 
thusiastically received by my constitu- 
ents, and I feel that they have made me a 
more effective Representative of the citi- 
zens of Oakland County in Washington, 


AIDED MANY 


The tendency has been for our Fed- 
eral Government to become increasingly 
remote from those it is supposed to rep- 
resent because of the rapid growth of our 
Nation and our increasing concentration 
in problems of the world as well as those 
at home. 

These programs have helped to bring 
Washington a little closer to Oakland 
County and I feel that they have’ aided 
many in fighting their way through the 
entangling redtape which sometimes gets 
in the way of effective action at the 
Federal level. 

May I urge my constituents to feel 
free to call on me when I visit their com- 
munity in my house trailer turned office, 

In addition, I would urge them to write 
or call me at my regular district office 
at 2300 North Woodward, Royal Oak, 
Mich., while Congress is in recess or in 
room 1422, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., while Congress is at 
work. 

While Congress is in session, I feel that 
it is my duty to remain in Washington 
to vote on the many issues which come 
before the House. 





Who Is “Poor”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


be 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Desplaines Valley 
News, an outstanding community news- 
paper in my district, should be of par- 
ticular interest to us at this time, and 
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ance to give and to decide just what “medi- 
cally needy” means. 
The approved weaker in its word- 


3f all aré to pay by some means of taxa- 
tion, then all should be covered; both the 
rich as well as the poor, as in social security. 
Possibly, if one were to take in considera- 
tion the appeal that the individual handle 
their own hospitalization problems over 665, 
you would find that, first, there are few 
insurance firms which offer hospital and 
surgical benefits to the aged at a cost which 
, also that few hospital 


the aged can afford 
and surgical policies offer noncancelable | 





Alfred Kohlberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times, April 9, 1960: 
ALFRED KOHLBERG 


With the death of Alfred Kohlberg, a New 
York businessman who for nearly two dec- 
ades has waged a one-man cam: against 
Communist influence on US. policy in the Far 
East, a unique chapter in Americana is 
ended. 

Kohlberg, as the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun commented editorially a few 
year ago, “has shown what one citizen can 
do to set things right when a majority of his 
associates are deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
when even the Government itself has been 
deluded.” ‘The specific reference was to Mr. 
Kohlberg’s successful effort to purge the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations of Red influences. 

The comment, however, is typical of Kohl- 
berg’s life for at least the last 20 years. He 
revealed consistently what one citizen can 
do. He made himself known internationally, 
without ever holding public office or having 
access to a publishing empire. His impact 
was principally through thousands of letters, 
documented by fact and experience, and 
mailed worldwide to everyone, from heads of 
government on down. The fact that hun- 
dreds of dignitaries of national and world 
importance paid him homage in New York 
only 2 months ago is evidence that his patient 
efforts went neither unnoticed nor unre- 
warded. 

One of the most memorable of Mr. Kohl- 
berg’s statements concluded, “When we 
somehow find leadership equally inspired by 
love of freedom, faith in man, and belief in 
God, our ideology will be irresistible. The 
evil dictatorships of Moscow, Peiping, and 
the other satellites will vanish. A new world 
will arise. from the wreckage. * * * Then, 
more than ever, we will need courage, and 
wisdom to enforce that international law 
and order which alone can clear the way for 
reconstruction, and permit us and the world 
to live without the constant alarms of war.” 

If there were such things as medals for good 
citizenship, Mr. Kohlberg deserved one long 
ago, for he did what he could to bring about 
the “new world” from the “wreckage” and 
his constant striving in that direction will 
be greatly missed. 





Resolutions Adopted by the American 
Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit for inclusion in the Rrecorp 
two resolutions recently adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of West 
Virginia, for the consideration of my 
colleagues on the subjects of the loyalty 
oath under section 1001(F) of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958, and national 
service life insurance coverage: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 42D ANNUAL 

DEPARTMENT CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 

LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA, 

Herp Juty 22-24, 1960, mv HUNTINGTON, 

W. Va. 

LOYALTY OATH UNDER SECTION 1001(F) OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT OF 1958 

Whereas it being brought to the attention 
of the membership that a bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress to remove the oath and 
affidavit now required of students seeking 
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aid from the U.S, Government to pay college 
mses in conformity with section 1001(f) 

of the National Defense Act of 1958; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion De- 
partment of West Virginia, in regular con- 
vention, this 22d day of July 1960, in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., goes on record unanimously 
opposing any bill that would tend to remove 
this requirement from the application for 
Federal aid loans and strongly urges its de- 
feat; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the U.S. Senators and Con- 
gressmen from West Virginia for appropriate 
action. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


Whereas, H.R. 11045, providing a new plan 
of insurance for national service life insur- 
ance (NSLI) policyholders has been before 
both the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives; and 

Whereas this amended resolution is now 
in the hands of the House committee await- 
ing further action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of West Vir- 
ginia, the American Legion (now assembled 
in convention at Huntington, W. Va., this 
22d day of July 1960), That this convention 
convey to the six West Virginia Congress- 
men and our two Senators, Hon. JENNINGS 

and Hon. Rosert C. Brrp, our 
desire to bring said H.R. 11045 out of com- 
mittee and place same on the floor for pas- 
sage; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to aforesaid Members of Congress with 
a@ request for their respective confirmation, 





Operation Veracity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the Congress, a number 
of my friends on the other side of the 
aisle undertook an operation they termed 
“veracity.” 

Subsequently, experts in various fields 
were assigned homework in order that 
they could come prepared with state- 
ments to be read into the Recorp. Sel- 
dom were Democratic Members given an 
opportunity to reply to the baseless and 
untrue charges with respect to the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Considering platforms, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a great difference between the 
Democratic and the Republican. History 
establishes the fact that the Democratic 
platform lists objectives which members 
of our party conventionally strive to at- 
tain. 

On the other hand, any close observer 
of the administration during the past 7 
years and 8 months most certainly knows 
that the Republican platform is nothing 
more than windowdressing and that 
promises made by the Old Guard of the 
GOP are completely disregarded after 
the votes are counted. 

In my newsletter of August 25 I gave 
a few concrete examples of the insin- 
cerity of the Republican leaders now in 
charge of the administration. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
elude this letter as part of my remarks: 
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An impressive legislative program faced 
the House as it reconvened following the 
party conventions. The countdown is slow, 
however, as the House awaits action by the 
Senate. ‘Those who are striving to enact 
needed legislation are forced to deal with 
pseudo-statesmen who sponsored a civil 
rights bill containing no major advances 
knowing full well that it could not receive 
serious consideration before Congress ad- 
journs. They will not succeed in fooling 
the people—especially those of their home 
States of Pennsylvania and New York. It is 
cheap and cruel to use the civil rights issue 
as a legislative blockade in an attempt to 
stifle needed legislation. 

To date, this Congress has passed 676 
measures which are now public law. An 
additional 38 bills scheduled for the law 
pooks failed of enactment because of a Pres- 
idential veto. . 

Area redevelopment: Yesterday—less than 
2 months ago—a second veto of a redevelop- 
ment bill to assist depressed areas took place. 
Today special emphasis is placed on such a 
measure by the administration and it is one 
of 21 recommended for congressional action 
at this abbreviated recess session. 

Agriculture: Yesterday bills passed by the 
Congress were vetoed which would have 
raised farm income, curtafled production, 
and reduced the existing surplus. Today 
the administration criticizes the farmers for 
growing more surpluses and urges congres- 
sional action. While farm income has been 
dizzily dropping, the taxpayers’ investment 
in surplus commodities has risen to $8,700 
million. 

Water: Yesterday a public works appro- 
priation bifl which would have stepped up 
the Nation’s flood control and water con- 
servation programs was vetoed. Yesterday, 
also, the water pollution control act met a 
veto. Today the administration, through 
the Surgeon General, states flatly that the 
construction of water supply and pollution 
control facilities has lagged far behind na- 
tional needs and that the United States is 
headed for a water crisis unless we do a much 
better job with our water resources. 


Education: Yesterday threats of a veto 
confused the issue and different approaches 
were taken in aid to education measures by 
the House and Senate. Today the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates that in Kansas, alone, there will be 
an increase of nearly 50,000 children in school 
by 1963. Two thousand more teachers and 
as Many classrooms will be needed solely for 
the additional number of students. With 
almost a 9 percent increase in students, the 
cost cannot be absorbed from current State 
and local tax revenue. 

Politics in reserve: Yesterday the bank 
discount rate was 4 percent. Today—since 
last July—it has been lowered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to 3 percent. Recently 
lending power has been increased by pump- 
ing reserves into commercial banks through 
the purchase of Government securities by 
the Federal Reserve Board and by a reduc- 
tion in reserve requirements. All this action 
in an election year—and in the interest of 
our economy it should have taken place long 
ago. 





Our Tribute to an Honored and Worthy 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 1 the people of Stone- 
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ville, Miss., and the entire Mississippi 
Delta observed the 50th anniversary of 
the leadership in progressive delta farm- 
ing of George B. Walker of Stoneville. 
Few have contributed more to the Mis- 
sissippi Delta and the State of Missis- 
sippi, but George Walker will always best 


be remembered for his pioneer work in . 


teaching progressive farming methods to 
the people of our area. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Leland 
Progress by my good friend Leroy Allen. 
Mr. Allen is himself a prominent planter 
in Washington County who writes a se- 
rious weekly column for the Progress: 
Our TRIBUTE TO AN HONORED AND WORTHY 

CITIZEN 
(By Leroy B. Allen) 


Horatio Alger in his many fascinating 
stories of the rise to fame and fortune of the 
underprivileged boys of his era, never wrote 
a story more thrilling than the true life’s 
story of one who has lived and labored 
among us for more than half a century. 

Qn September 1, 1910, George Berkely 
Walker came by train to Stoneville as the 
newly appointed superintendent of the 
struggling 250-acre branch: experiment sta- 
tion. The following day the 27-year-old 
bachelor took over his Official duties without 
benefit of office facilities or living quarters. 
His immediate predecessor, Jesse W. Fox, 
better Known as Professor Fox, had lived in 
Greenville while serving as superintendent, 
thereby accounting for lack of office or resi- 
dence on the station property. A former 
teacher at A. & M. College, Professor Fox was 
returning there to become director of ex- 
periment stations. 

When George Walker began his work at 
the station there was but one other white 
employee, a labor foreman who occupied a 
small house on the grounds where Mr. 
Walker boarded while constructing the two- 
ro~m building that was to serve as office 
and sleeping quarters until his marriage the 
following year. ; 

George Walker had nothing to say con- 
cerning the place of his nativity—a hill 
farm east of McComb in Pike County—nor 
the fact that he was born in February of 
1883. But he did know that since early life 
he had been so intent on securing an educa- 
tion and trying to make a secure place for 
himself in life’s affairs, that he had not 
given sufficient thought to marriage. He 
wasn’t altogether unfamiliar with the 
Mississippi Delta and its unpredictable 
ways, but he did harbor all of the distrust 
innate to every worthy. hillbilly. A man 
just couldn't live in the delta alone; a land 
of vast expanse where wild creatures roamed 
and but lately removed from days and ways 
of the pioneer. Like Jacob and his long wait 
for Rachel, George knew that now or never 
was the time to claim the hand of his child- 
hood sweetheart, Bessie Rea. The year be- 
fore, in the ladies’ parlor of the Raleigh 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., she had accepted 
his proposal of marriage delayed until now 
because his previous employment that re- 
quired him to be away from home a great 
deal, wasn’t altogether conducive to home 
life. And in this connection we are re- 
minded of an event years later that has a 
direct bearing on George’s proposal and 
ought not to go unrecorded. 

When the two sons born to this union were 
sizable lads, Mr, Walker took them to visit 
the Raleigh Hotel during a trip to Washing- 
ton. In the ladies’ parlor he pointed out to 
the boys the cushion encircling one of the 
supporting columns on which he and their 
mother had sat when he proposed to her. 
So impressed was the younger son, age 11, 
that he wrote his mother: “Papa took us to 
the hotel today and showed us the seat 
where you promised to be my mother.” 
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Married in April of 1911, the young su- 
perintendent and his bride soon had a com- 
modious home on the station grounds and 
the work advanced under his competent 

ent. But before following him 
through a most successful career, let us see 
a little of the trials and tribulations leading 
to the remarkable success of a remarkable 
man, 

When the ambitious boy from Pike County 
had completed the seven grades offered in 
the public schools there, he found it neces- 


. sary to go to some town or community hav- 


ing a high school if he would continue his 
studies. An older brother, a graduate of 
Mississippi College, headed the school sys- 
tem in Wesson, Miss., and there went young 
George in 1898 to room with this bachelor 
brother while attending school. And it was 
there that this. eigh’ student first 
met and fell in love with a classmate, Bessie 
Rea, whose family resided there. 

The teenage courtship of George, and Bessie 
went as smoothly as such affairs usually do, 
until one of Bessie’s daily letters to George 
had the misfortune to reach alien hands, 
due chiefly to George’s negligence, The 
into whose hands the letter came, lost 
time in chiding Bessie to the extent that 
severed all relations with George for 12 
refusing to talk with him or to answer 
letters. 

The next year George was unable to 
tend school but the following year he 
complete the ninth-grade work at Brook- 
haven, which was the last of his public 
school studies. But determined to obtain 
higher educaticn, he began to examine every 
possible chance of securing a college educa- 
tion. 

His father, a stanch Baptist, wanted him 
to attend Mississippi College *by way of 
preparation for the ministry, but George had 
set his sights toward an education in agri- 
culture and so informed his father. His 
father’s reply was that if he wanted to farm 
all he had to do was to roll up his sleeves 
and pitch in, for he wouldn’t need education 
to farm. 

At that time Jack Hardy was president of 
A. & M. College at Starkville, and.to him 
George appealed for the opportunity of tak- 
ing the entrance examination. This privilege 
was granted, but George failed every subject 
except mathematics. He requested and: was 
granted a second opportunity which brought 
no greater degree of success. But undaunt- 
ed in his indomitable determination to get 
the education he sought, he appealed to 
President Hardy directly to let him enter the 
freshman class in the autumn of 1902. Im- 
pressed with the lad’s determination, Presi- 
dent Hardy granted provisional entrance. 
And not only was George able to carry his 
studies along with those having more prep- 
aration, but he distinguished himself dur- 
ing that and succeeding years, graduating 
in 1907 with the outstanding rank of lieu- 
tenant adjutant of the senior military unit 
of which he was a member. And all this 
despite the fact that it was necessary for 
him to work several hours daily to help de- 
fray expenses, at the exorbitant rate of 8 
cents per hour. 

Following graduation, the boy from Pike 
County tried his.hand at several jobs before 
reaching Stoneville. For 3 years he served 
as public relations director for the German 
Kali Works of Strasbourg, Germany. He then 
became fertilizer and grain inspector for his 
alma mater in Mississippi. And it was while 
engaged in this work that he renewed his 
former relations with Bessie Rea, of Wesson, 
who in the 12-year interim since high school 
days, had finished Mississippi Synodical Col- 
lege of Holly Springs, Miss. 

He was offered and accepted the position 
of assistant directur of test farms in the 
State Department of Agriculture of North 
Carolina. Three months later he was offered 
but declined, the position of assistant direc- 
tor of experiment stations at Mississippi A. & 
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July of 1910, when Presi- 


ville, George Walker accepted and remained 
there until his resignaition in 1922, to enter 


Having acquired a partnership interest in 
300 acres of Deer Creek land that now forms 


a@ part of his present holdings, Mr. Walker 
left the Station work to engage in farming 
and 


organize the Stoneville Pedigreed 


well have stopped a man of less self-reliance, 
tenacity and honesty. 
His pedigreed cotton and small grain seed 


of dairy products, gross sales annually will 
reach into multiple millions. 


Additional to the milk produced by his 
registered Guernsey herd—a herd that is 
likely the best in the South and one of the 
Nation’s top herds—Walker Farms Dairy 
buys the entire output of 50 other Guernsey 
herds to supply the needs of customers from 
Clarksdale to Brookhaven and Greenwood to 
the east. More than 30,000 bottles of milk 
are delivered daily. And all of this is due 
chiefly to the organizational genius of George 
Berkely Walker, hill boy, who never learned 
the meaning of the word “quit.” But addi- 
tional to this spark of genius, success is 
almost equally shared by his lifetime sweet- 
heart, Bessie, two highly competent sons 
whose training was thoughtfully and thor- 
oughly directed toward the work they now 
so competently fulfill; a loyal staff of tech- 
nical experts, untiring in ability and devo- 
tion to duty; and the confidence of all busi- 
ness associates and friends. 

His comfortable home on the banks of the 
fabulous Deer Creek is just across the stream 
from the experiment station to which he 
came a half century ago. His sons reside 
nearby, each blessed with children whose 
frequent visits bring joy into two worthy 
lives as they watch with keen interest and 
love the development of their hope for the 
future. For 12 years Mr. Walker served his 
county and State as the able representative 
in the State senate, a place he was forced 
by failing health to resign a year ago. He 
has been accorded many local, State and 
National honors, far too numerous to re- 
count here. His devotion to his church has 
marked him as a man of faith, and his love 
for his fellow man proves a heart of devotion. 

George Walker is deeply esteemed by those 
privileged to know him, for he is clothed 
with the stature of the great—a man beloved 
of those who honor worthiness of character. 





Future Needs for Navigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on May 
10, 1960, the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 48 of 
the 86th Congress, published Committee 
Print No. 11, entitled “Water Resources 
Activities in the United States—Puture 
Needs for Navigation.” 
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This report shows the responsibility for 
improving our inland navigation is under 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers. The report has received wide cir- 
culation, and one would hope that such 
a report would be factual and authentic. 
Page 5 of the report contains the follow- 


ing excerpts: 
USE OF THE WATERWAYS 


During the calendar year 1957 a total of 
115 billion ton-miles of commercial traffic 
moved on the active inland waterway system. 
This includes some deep-draft traffic. The 
rapid rates of increase in the commercial use 
of seven major waterways are graphically 
depicted on figure II. . Also shown is the 
growth of traffic for the entire system. It 
will be seen that the total waterway traffic 
in 1957 was four times the 1946 figure. The 
annual increase in this 1l-year period aver- 
aged 7.8 billion ton-miles. This is equiva- 
lent to adding to the national transportation 
system about 2,600 miles of railroad 
3 million ton-miles of freight per mile of 
road annually. This means that the increase 
in the use of the waterways is comparable 
to the addition of a transcontinental railroad 
to the Nation’s transportation system each 
year. During the period in which this in- 
crease has taken place some existing chan- 
nels have been improved but no new water- 
ways have been added to the system. To 
a large extent, therefore, the increases in 
traffic since World War II represent an addi- 
tional return upon investments which the 
Nation had previously made in its inland 
waterways. 

During this same il-year period the an- 
nual increase in traffic on the lower Mis- 
sissippi waterway averaged about 1.2 billion 
ton-miles per year and the corresponding 
increase for the Ohio waterway from Cairo 
to Pittsburgh averaged about 1.1 billion ton- 
miles per year. The annual rate of increase 
on the entire 1,717 miles of waterway be- 
tween New Orleans and Pittsburgh amounted, 
therefore, to 2.3 billion ton-miles. If this 
annual increase had to be absorbed by rail- 
roads carrying 3 million ton-miles of freight 
per mile of railroad annually, it would be 
necessary to construct 765 miles of new rail- 
road every year. This is equivalent to pro- 
viding a new railroad between New ‘Orleans 
and Pittsburgh every 18 months. Railroads 
especially designed and operated to carry 
only the freight now moving by water might 
handle more than 3 million tons per mile, 
but the mileage of new railroad required 
each year could hardly be reduced below 400 
miles in any event. The important point 
here is that the railroads could not absorb 
the annual increase in water traffic—much 
less the entire traffic—without very large in- 
creases in their physical plants. This de- 
molishes the argument frequently advanced 
that the railroads could absorb waterway 
traffic at out-of-pocket costs. 


I am in receipt of a letter from a re- 
tired railroad friend who is interested not 
only in the country, but all the railroads. 
The letter follows: 


PREEPORT, Pa., August 29, 1960. 
Hon. Joun P. Saytor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As one of your con- 
stituents and a retired railroad trainman 
with 52 years service with one of the Na- 
tion’s busiest railroads, and one who has 
had an avid interest in the inroads that the 
waterways, endowed with taxpayers’ money, 
has made on traffic which would have nor- 
mally been sérviced by the railroads I feel 
impelled to bring to your attention what 
is definitely a false yardstick used as a 
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measurement of traffic movement in a re- 
port known as Committee Print No. 11 which 
has recently been prepared by the Corps of 
Engineers for the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, U.S. Senate, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 48, 86th Congress. 

_ The measurement, “3 million ton-miles of 
freight per mile of road,” used as a capacity 
measurement is entirely false. This amounts 
te approximately 8,000 tons per day. In my 
experience, this amount of freight would 
have been carried in a single train. Con- 
sidering dispatchment of trains at the rate 
of four an hour, it would appear that about 
100 times as much, or 300 million ton-miles 
of freight per mile of road would be more 
nearly a measurement of capacity for a main 
line railroad. Possibly, the Army Engineers 
put their decimal point in the wrong place. 

During my railroad lifetime I have seen 
railroad employment cut by more than one- 
half. Obviously some of the reduction in 
railroad workers may be traced to advanced 
technology.. I feel, however, that a great 
deal of this reduction is due to diversion 
of traffic from overland haulers to sub- 
sidized waterways. It seems apparent to 
me that the railroads could absorb the en- 
tire traffic presently hauled by the subsi- 
dized waterways, with no increase in the 
physical plant but only in railroad employ- 
ment, and at no additional cost to the tax- 
payers. 

It would be a big mistake for the Gov- 
ernment to spend $8 billion on such a false 
foundation as has been laid by the Corps 
of Engineers in this committee report. 

Very truly yours, 
A. R. Hrsss. 


Having checked Mr. Hibbs’ figures 
with other persons in the railroad busi- 
ness and found them to be correct, in 
view of this very serious error in such 
a simple figure as the tonnage hauled by 
a railroad, I am wondering just how 
reliable the rest of the report is? How 
much faith the public can place in the 
figures of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army? 





Report of Hon. Gerald R. Ford to Fifth 
District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 

The record ineludes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identifica- 
tion only; no attempt has been made to 
describe the bills completely or to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to col- 
lect in one place information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. I want to 
be able to provide any interested con- 
stituent with a simple compilation of my 
voting and attendance record. 

It will be noted that there were 206 
rolicalls and my attendance record was 
93.2 percent. 
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BASSEESESS 
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KEB 


ee ae 


a ead 8 a 


76 
77 


Jan. 6 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 25 
Feb. 29 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 7 
Mar, 7 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 11 
Mar, 11 
Mar. 14 
Mar, 15 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 18 
Mar. 21 
Mar, 21 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 23 
Mar, 23 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 28 
Mar. 29 
Mar. 29 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 28 
May 2 
May 2 
May 2 
May 3 
May 3 
May 4 
May 4 
May 4 
May 4 
May 4 
May 4 
May 4 
May 4 
viay 4 
May 4 
Mar. 4 
May 4 
























Call of the Howes... 2.22.25 concn cc cdiinnssewccccnscunassubsednctauspuckbgecdgdiaeonnanchnspnecipeuiainia’ cen nnn taaiert ied. aia ia a Present. 
H.R. 1217, amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free importation wad pared meet wane phite, amended. (Passed 278 to 116)_...........-.... Yes. 
H. Con. Res. 459 expressing sense of Congress that any variation in traditional interpretation of treaties between United States and the Republic | Yes. 
of Panama shall be made only pursuant to treaty, amended. (Passed 380 to 121.) 
* om: pa. 465, sqeeeenine the indignation of Congress at the recent desecrations of house of worship and other sacred sites, without amendment. | Yes. 
asse tod 
H.R. 3) a , relating to withholding for purposes of income tax imposed by certain cities on the compensation of Federal employees. (Passed 221 | Yes. 
to 160 
e - 3610, override the President’s veto of bill to increase grants for construction of sewage treatment works. (Defeated 2490157.) (34 required)_| No. 
10743: 

On Yates amendment to bill to restore $50,000,000 for slum clearance and urban renewal. (Defeated 158 to 187) ._.....-..-...-.---..--....-.- Yes. 
Quorum Gall. . - 2.2.2 ne nee ne nce eee edsene ne ce cceccnnnus nbeteckbcenesauaebenecetoncencaltinsebk Wesseeeseenhelwksebaseeenabannne nausea mane Present. 
Quorn COM on. ww nese nee p en teee yen ecc nn cnnalocucsne.csceneuuesabbwocduphonasaphbabennebuntpslanblenlebeheseinlnaainede epi che Sana hack Present. 

— — w a nenacorecondhiavbane cus sae wndbidosnwacla duces dwesdbeccccediwalasdcsbecltasassauaeneudepsabdeaahciabal sided eta cae Renee alae Present. 
es 

On reall to take up for consideration H.R. 10777 to authorize certain construction at military installations. (Passed 309 to 1)_............. Yes, 

ROTI GAL). . nnn nen nnn nae cn ecw cncwmessncagecesencemceeanntonesecdencccueunsocscnetdhesentebtebnokhhsaehses kn ebh haha nentebEnennsen same nina 4 

. Res. 468 

On previous question to adopt closed rule to provide for 3 hours of debate on, H.R. 5, foreign investment tax bill. (Passed 236 to 127)._.....- Yes. 
Quorn GAN: 2 ono nc nnecnncencnncnarecnsecanncnanseniwanteshconssbencadeqeeusneddudascagscusuasesedéhseedatingsuogendannlaan nm benaiaes Present. 
Quorum call. ....... ewespinnaccencsaspwhnoneagnnedhels 65cm éupine weap ping.s weeipnmeiedioeinmign mpeelecranmmelisqnasatissesiaeiiteainpenedsitainitiea tanta Present. 

MROF UT CRN. in pidwdocadecensctbevccunpees Mba ctordweagsenesyducdtnasteacencsbbusuccdupeiednasintast dhe anpeie tindapese sens maeebasael Present. 
.R. 10809, fiscal 1961 authorization bill for the NABA. (Passed 90610 10)... ncinen-nseccnwenccnusase-ccksesesalnubdicedsaduntmibbaaeaebanments Yes. 
H.R. 10777, , authorize certain construction at military installations. (Passed 407 to 4)...........-2----- 2-2-2 - ne nnn eee nnn nnn ne nnn se ne enn ne * rf ; 
MIOPTUIM, GAM... none cccelatbcnecdcbastoncccqsdubenbsweceddntadudelecnweSeclbedie odikel ucimtipsdicbipeiieiaeqiaiba idle itanateihih amin siir ition aa ee 
. Res, 359, open rule to provide for consideration of and 15 hours of debate on H.R. 8601 to enforce constitutional rights. (Passed 312 to 93)..... Paired.? 
Quorum Is chcenscarngse-aismenssndehaiididehiesineadiionliciamahadeiadenstinsiapnd aiiesseennaiiaiaaaeta Bnonascuscsessnccensterncapmebpnnintdensanbent Present. 
QUOTOM COB . hina csi inn she ee ee bese hee cee cccu sence. scéceccauskounnsbdcluseiseduesesesWhelehunwinn aainaNtate iin aianaa ae «| Present. 
QUOTUM CBD. nnn gin nn nnenenencecw nnn ecensacnseencccerncosewascsesecesss.csssnubganasuodambaneentsscesasenpecensapeanann aay ania namasaaaan Present, 
CUR GOT. .nc ccc nce nncconnccsscosneweneucntacnnusedesesnnbededactovsestanhsnsibeatenanednannadasaakianian Athi thes deeiter Wiiiinesciekosdl Present. 
QeOFU OBE 6 nonin isn nen wren cco mndcawenenennninsceurnenaseshonsssnneqeniaenasoonn bastnaeesenpedemsinmbeeints tal mains na hiaiaee Present, 
Genny COE sion nce en cts ne cen cced a conn be ccd sine wn sheiscaceetibosteasienes-vabhewibueceetaitneal sna aia iiibaecaal Present. 
QUOTA Bll... ...nnnccnnnecncncnccnsnnnncnnnesoesoncesceccescenasnasrcsessd-slessuecascns concsnaubobens aesbaweonasnehnnaiianahe apenas aiid Present. 
uorum call an Lend cwtnn dene ccdiniéhnsbwdedbahed danbadedsccedemenbenetstbisdbenavebadsbisgebaltdbescsdaseinssh sient neh asae Present. 


.R. 
On motion to suspend rules and pass bill to authorize establishment of Hubbell Training Post National Historie Site in State of Arizona. 
(Defeated 171 to 208.) 


RUOPMIN GON, 5s csncic nc cnceccucarececeesenncco-cumsaenasa-nocengcenisonweseusdeoucestiaussinnpataliltdaieitaek slid timate iii 
.R. 8601, motion to recommit civil rights bill to committee in order to omit threatening communications from penalties dealing with obstruction 
of court orders. (Defeated 118 to 304.) 


H.R. 8601: 
On final passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. (Passed 311 to 109) 
Quorum call. ........ spciteastaincini 


uorum call 





-R. 11390: 

On final passage of appropriation bill C41 100,000 ao for anny of Labor, and of Health, Education, and Welfare. (Passed 362 to 10)..) Yes. 
QOTU CBD). once niccanceeiacinensinnadndadoedscnisawsacsb cas mthaldlils acta Winlnmm metus «dictialdlihswdaieaeeiduldaliiiauaiaiiiaaalaaas isin stilt aiias Present. 
QR CEID, CIEL. nin. «oiicnaniewngnaanscannsscsscentscncismielicsncpsicinsssimnenusicdecasinala ios ubilipiisstindinaihaiiesiaa daaiiliiniaaepaaAn A Present. 
Quorum call. . Present. 

uorum call. . Present. 
aE RNR RRO RR nt RII Ciel ONO, SPIES Absent. ! 
.R. 11666, appropriations bill for Departments of State, Justice, Judiclary and related agencies. (Passed 312 to 31.)......... Yes. 


Quorum call 


Present. 
QUOTE GRE. 8. on dein sc cas cntnpdpeatinchpaninpon ranenaiaetesaAcsacassiwedadiam tipi éulaimslaccnbiekaditnenaataeinnlh ke alin Weaninai een Present. 
ern a onan snvnsnsesenespecsirenensanerhadsanasnshtenenhnahntinnndpedmniaipaintdaasuddiiiianiniadiae din Absent.! 
On amendment to jo Snaveane be. $96,0 000,000 the funds provided for independent offices appropriation. (Passed 218 to 155)_............-.....-.- Paired.* 
Quorum call __..... aw woneacnctolectanonccerdnapenstndnsaceedwsiuauuincanbeedqyainwsiipnntaeseiisimam Supliitasddnnmalna ae 
GeOPURR GB). 2. ain oan cenigee ec cane subnet daetidasun cde sun acaclels lth dds ue J. cllbcnsbeel kaihiecllae binning duklanaeeiiie Gian nens Ina nate Absent.! 
COUOPUIT GRE. - nnn een een ecewecccececcnncncncnnctasascdanabecnaceceawsinuibabindelsaielsninn-<kinianenae daliaica dis asiyiniiaaieianaia eas re 
Grerem sol kee dined diuamgicedbiinbhqhdyes cnn cnddccsobilsabindsscdpbadjuaecaliiiansihsbensananciuntebellbeadaaiiliaiiils teks Del Mii inlcs elma enna ane Present. 
On final approval of conference report on civil rights bill. (Passed 288 to 95).-...-...---- 2-2 on nn nnn nn nn se eee tenn nnn ne Yes. 
H.R. 11510, amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. (Passed 243 to 130)...........-.-------------n- 2220-5 n et eons e ee e- sees Yes. 
OPUIR GOR ono once nnn na nnnaonecncee con eewuslouuumesivbusenpunsiessnipenssimmnsimansenciaidinaeiiamaliasin aaiedieiaamanannann Present. 


aT -. adopt the open rule providing for 3 hours of debate on H.R. 10213 authorizing purchase by Treasury of $1,000,000,000 of FHA and | No. 
mortgages. 


QUOTUIE CIEL. 6 5 nnn a pence rene ccunsndcagpecnnsssabongesineiinan thn indpiinmtcsemmigiasnanatmtministeitemesiehiiatediiein ivemmiaddddinnia mann 
; —_—s COTE inn cei on cows ncnpocwwagsacencsonecsectvmsintomesngumiseswpiiscetitsihinwiiaiininiattapmasmpaiiiabamticeamiibiae atic tga dtit Iii as siecle si, a nene ee 
10213: 
On oe motion designed to include Bentley amendment to prevent discrimination account race, religion, or color. (Defeated 139 | Yes. 
to 235. 
H.R. 10213: 
On final passage of bill to amend National Housing Act. (Passed 214 to 168) ....-. 2222. -n nen nne ene n enn n ne ew en nn nnn ween nn ens wene ence wee nent No. 
BOTUM CON. . 2 on enn nnconceccccasenswdn gs cons <ikne toute diitipe sikinleplipiaiac sate! istdeipssetidie pocisaeliidladlan iain diaiiess tele rai ic ieee a I ee Absent.é 


H.R. 10596, change method of Federal aid to State or territorial homes for the support of disabled soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines of United | Absent.’ 
States. (Passed 265 to 0.) 


H. Con, Res. 633, relating to restoration of freedom to captive nations. (Passed 276 to 0)....2 22.2 nnn ene cee n ncn n wenn een nnn essence esenee Yes. 
CUI COTE eon gn ed Fc nine nen censk cudin cm dis pinsicShiath oaibiibe kdlotre ouctencenteatelaboeiabaalaiaesina-soatidaie ia iiaiieiin dk aceliaaeaas ieee Susinnpabiniatentaapemenil Present, 
QUSPURE ORT non cnc cccccccntotecwccdadaegsebasers den geseddhtnntedencnahsbecmmsssineiaaniiibimaadbtidseimenmends ne ren nae Present, 
QOPI CONG nik nnn nc cc ncn cem ec ccnwccnnnndsduedabae Supmdh dnw obblen 5 icuiemandbidaeii de itipiibsdaihd dibiinaia lle aniiianan i Samneen alien ee eee Present, 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion to table motion that further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. (Defeated 167 to 221)..............<..........--.--.-- Yes. 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion ordering the previous question that further proceedings be dispensed with. (Passed 223 to 164)...............--..-..... sonia No. 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 222 to 150) .........-.-----.-2--- n+ - nnn eens neues -------2---------| NO. 
QUROP UII COM nine is ctidneciinn a cauccicngincoauensnepmamdtinsssdecpusscedh aslnunedtinsicuiansdlsasadbinentbiie cite idee Mscudssdeddiihdlaialie Silica aaa amines Present, 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion to lay on the table the motion to order the previous question. (Defeated 162 to 230).........--...-.--.---s---0022-50----2e- ne nese Yes, 
Area redevelopment: 4 
5 On —— the previous question on motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 235 to 153).................-.-.--- No. 

rea redeve opment: 
On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 236 to 161) ...-.....-.-..-----00-----<-sa0-- Antininiininiisinincopnncndiod Yes, 


QOPI ORB. So Sonn oe Soc ccncccenqanvecacupucnnasiindpns disdieinmabs dapiainecpiesnststasttin miami hilindtlidislnpihaatedidiiilitcn ietiiasimeeiiam nanan e aan 
Area ( 


Cn eas question on motion that further proceedings be dispensed with. (Passed 237 to 148).....-...--------------200-0-0---enennne- one No. 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 287 to 160)... ...-..---.-- 222+ nn nn nee nee nen ee ne nnn wenn Neo. 
8. 722, area redevelopment: 

On motion to consider Gee DEL... Cem BB 00 TU a once nie in cca cdn ence ce mepciin secede bipiontinineciswisascbeiapinsisicisncnscigiihadnie iene te ead eatin Nea. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Measure, question, and result 


8. 722, area redevelopment—Con. 
On motion to ee to committee. 


On recommittal motion designed to add $104,000,000 for construction of linear electron accelerator at Stanford. 
H.R. eee authorize appropriations for AEC. (Passed 321 to 2)... 


uorum call. .......... iia SR 
-R. 11510, anor conference report on to amend the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended, 


Quorum call 
8. 1358, oe Department of the Interior to provide headquarters site for Mount Rainer National Park. 


BSESHSaa eanm mo 


On Ullman amendment to bill pepe construction of San Luis unit of Central Valley project providing exemption from 160-acre limita- 


ze aoe. (Passed 214 to 181.) 
On motion to strike enacting clause of Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1960. 
H.R. nA vomtgn Investment Incentive —_ Act of 1960. (Passed 195 to 192) 


On commmehel motion designed to prevent the use of any funds for construction of Allegheny River Reservoir. 
H.R. 12326, (oy wee ry peer bill. (Passed 387 to 18) 
H. Res. 536, rules consideration of and 4 hours of debate on H.R. 10128, school construction bill. (Passed 307 to 97)... 
orum 
.R. 10128, school construction bill: 
On Powell amendment to require that school facilities constructed with Federal assistance shall be available to all students in accordance 
with the 1954 decision of the Supreme Oourt. (Passed 218 to 181.) 


H.R. 10128: 
On Bow améndment to return to States for construction of school facilities 25 percent of the taxes collected on every pack of cigarettes sold 


in each State. (Defeated a to 219.) 

H.R, 10128, school construction bill, adopt committee amendment as amended. (Passed 223 to 117) 

H.R. 10128, school construction if authorize Federal assistance to the States to be used for construction of school facilities. On motion to 
tt to committee to substitute provisions of H.R. 12259, the administration bill, an ee se) 


recommi' 
H.R. 10128, suthorize Federal assistance to the States to be used for constructing school 


BSB8 BS ses & ReSseeeReeers seeu x 


1 
1 
1 
i 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
8 
8 


and aes for 2 hours of debate on H.R. 12381 to extend for 1 year existing corporate normal tax 


(Passed 204 to 181.) 
ublic debt limit set forth in sec. 21 oe Second Liberty Bond Act and to extend for 1 year the exist- 


n excise tax rates. (Passed 223 to 174. 


On recommitial motion designed to retain the 1958 provisions regarding property rights in inventions. (Defeated 120 to 269)......... edectoce 


Sas soaeneald the Federal employee's pe raise bill to committee to — for a 5-percent increase. 
oi “R. oes” cals Federal employee’s pay raise providing for 7}4-percent increase. (Passed 378 to 40) 
uorum 


.R. ne increase the mutual security appropriation by $200,000,000. (Passed 212 to 173) 
H.R. 12619: On final passage of mutual security appropriations : bill. (Passed 258 to 124)_......... Pibadabdes aleadetigSetes aginst chnth ainnso-ose meni manasa wean Y 
a ot 


H.R. 12261: 
On a passage of the Farm Surplus Reduction Act of 1960. (Defeated 170 to 236) 


z R. 10569, disagree with Senate amendment extending to city delivery the present congressional franking privilege for boxholder mail on rural 


routes. (P. ‘assed 235 to 164.) 
H.R, pam bill to committee for purpose of eliminating $5,000,000 for Capitol grounds expansion. (Defeated 149 to 252)...- 


Quorum call 
8. 1508, thake the —— intrastate Alaska Railroad subject to regulation by ICO. (Passed 267 to 101).... 


HJ. Res. 649 (S.J. Res. 41): 
On final passage of the International Health and Medical Research Act of 1960. (Passed 259 to 114) 


Present, 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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relocation, (Passed 182 to 167.) 


States. (P 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
. 1b 
- 17 
. 22 
. 22 
- 22 
. 22 
- 23 
. 2 
. 23 
. 24 
. 24 


. Res. 587: 
(Passed 349 to 4! 


Quorum calf. --_-...-- 
Owe CAR. iis. cs 
ees Scabiige ic atae seep niee 


Quorum call 
Quorum call. ......- 
Quorum call... ....- 





Out of Washington on speaking eng rae. 
Paired. If present, would have vo 
; Against. 


We Need a Sound National Food and 
Farm Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress, the President, the political 
parties, the administrative branches of 
the Government, and every individual in 
the Nation cannot afford to disregard 
and turn aside from what is happening 
to farmers and the rural communities 
of the United States. : 

Congress has tried to correct the pres- 
ent farm situation by enactment of new 
farm programs to hold up sagging farm 
income, but the administration now in 
power either vetoed such legislation 





On rule to ~— legislation favoring a convention of delegates from Atlantic democracies looking to greater cooperation and unity of purpose. 
9.) 
8.J. Res. 170, favoring a convention of ft an—ee from Atlantic canvas Ranaays to onenepnee: Sepee -_ we ” purpose. (Passed 288 to 103). 





48 ing engagement. 
5 If present, would have voted “yes.” 


passed by Congress or used every pos- 
sible influence to prevent the adoption 
of legislation proposed and necessary to 
help the farmers of America. 

I now am advised that it takes 41.7 
bushels of corn today to buy the same 
suit of clothes that 26 bushels would buy 
in 1952, that it takes 9.2 bushels to get 
a pair of men’s shoes that required only 
5.3 bushels 8 years ago, and 6 bushels to 
buy a woman’s dress as compared with 
3.6 bushels in 1952. . Among other items, 
a chair for the farmer’s house that cost 
17.1 bushels of corn 8 years ago now 
costs 38.6 bushels, and it takes 216.7 
bushels to buy an electric stove that 
could be had for 153 bushels in 1952. 

It would seem to me, in all seriousness, 
that it should have. been obvious to Mr. 
Benson from the start—even in his 
youth—that if it takes twice as much 
corn to buy a pair of pants, then the 
farmer, to keep himself in pants—as 
certainly he must—will do his utmost to 
produce twice as much corn. 









securit MOP S65 
socurtty program. "(Deleated 176 to i@)_------| ¥ 

































easure, question, and result Vote 
27 | H.R. Re. 0005 (with comahistes eenendinent), stahties 1 mining oftund tnd what hy eal Gane puesanenes Seer , and other lands. | No. 
Passed to 
27 HR R. 8697, amend ee District of A ges Redevelopment Act of 1945 with respect to the requirements for adoption of a redevelopment plan | Yes. 
a a Project area. (Passed 348 to 35.) 
28 CUM CBN. «oon cig ain weidbewd nd coed avon tibesiweuh alc Auqanladewees sss s ss <i palin essindeedtennsnseabepstehaadeaeeeedan Wai 2 pian chm ielpis Sie nip Present. 
28 MOTI CBN. o.oo n nnn nin enetwnewenenenpascsenepenenines seshianesemian-ses0cducnteenediismmenadensadhesenauientnhenss nani ah eneeenee Present. 
St Gerth GREE. inn ki ne oo nein dndcndck desi cen eens agen deele lak saTicnnesneresodone pewdndewseadepens dnaccndhniel ine shpiabedils sib eae keoamna Present. 
28 WOruMm Call... nbs bap ~~ nw dgnie nend bie skbaees aid ~- ddd nd te< chew ens vdeo ~ainesainkicisn = snpieeetndelstniaeeesins aaliaes a sai aah eee Present. 
29 .R. 11001, provide for the pnenne of the United States in International Development Association without 249 to 158).| Yes. 
29 | H.R. 7903 amend United States Code to extend the veterans’ guaranteed and direct program for 2 years. (Passed 391 to 1)..........-...-... Yes. 
= — — win owen ean can non nc en nmen sees ee sesesenesncesueews etawsnnesecnaescecnennsesssneseansassapeesacssssan-nstebsaeneseoassassseen=aegnaneen Present. 
On conference report making appropriations for Department of Defense for fiscal year 1961. (Passed 402 to 5)....-.........-.---------------- Yes. 
80 | Quorum call... 222. - 22 on enn ete eee een a anew eee n enn nn sen caensenesceenennsenssenseseceweersnnnsnnanaaennenssranens Present. 
2 on 136 = wwe ben bencecns Sadmpensesnnndumacubsssnctedencu saben ees cbsspdnciinedcasiosnadsseesbhnwcanmnninedhe kaa ese dhnsh~ ale alrinnnin annie Present. 
On Kitchin pera to replace text of bill with language of H.R. 12853 (to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act ecmebiiannails: Yes. 
Passed 211 to 203. 
30 | H.R. ern, amend Fair Labor Standards Act of a, as amended to provide coverage for employees of interstate retail enterprises and to increase | Yes. 
m inimum wages under act to $1.15. Pest oe to 72.) 
30 | H.R. 12311, extend for 1 year the Sugar Act of 1948 as amended. (Passed 390 to 0)........-.--.-------- one sae beeen eens esac n ee Yes. 
1 | H.R. 9883 (adjust rates of basic compensation of certain Federal employees): 
On motion to override President’s veto. (Passed 345 to 69). ......-----.-------.---------------------+----- tin acin onde Una rong tauean farke eee No, — 
1 |} Quorum Present. 
1 uorum Present. 
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H. Res. 596: 
On agreeing to the resolution providing for consideration of Senate amendment to H.R. 12740, supplemental appropriation bill. (Passed | No. 
257 to 109. 
H.R. 2467, pr wet committee amendment that supplied new text of bill to authorize reimbursement of owners and tenants of land acquired by | Yes. 
Federal ‘Aviation A ency for Chantilly relocation. (Passed 182 to 166.) 
H.R. 2467, authorize the reimbursement of owners and tenants of land acquired by Federal Aviation Agency for their moving expense in Chantilly | Yes. 


395 o 3.) 
H.R. a, clarify status of faculty and administrative staff at U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. (Passed 201 to 90)_............-----..-.--+--.- 


H.R. 9866 
On motion to suspend rules and pass bill to establish Federal agriculture service to Guam. (Deferred 202 to 151.) (% peated) lan tal 
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Wr R. 13161, amendment to provide an additional $65,000,000 for defense support under mutual 

H.R. 13161, amendment to provide an additional $26,000,000 of special assistance funds for mutual 


Farmers are impelled to increase their 
output as prices fall. Surplus thus 
builds upon surplus, further depressing 
prices. 

The fallacy, and the tragedy, of the 
Benson program is as simple as that. 

Because of the outdated pricing sys- 
tem under which farm products are 
marketed, the abundance resulting from 
the farmers’ efficiency and hard work has 
aggravated the farm problem. 

Farm income continues to decline. 
USDA figures for the first 6 months of 
1960 show net farm*income down 9 per- 
cent from the same period a year ago. 
During the past 8 years, net farm income 
has fallen more than 26 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period, business corpora- 
tion profits have risen 45 percent after 
taxes. Farm purchasing power is at a 
20-year low with a prospect of further 
declines. The farm share of the food 
dollar is lower than at any time since 
the depression of the early 1930’s. 
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Today the Government inventory of 
surplus farm commodities is over $9 bil- 
lion—and will increase this year, 

These facts clearly demonstrate the 
failure of the present farm program as 
administered by the administration in 
power. Of course, overproduction has 
built up huge surpluses, but the surplus 
production has not been used to any ad- 
vantage, either at home or abroad. 

The administration’s farm program 
has cost more than $30 billion during 
the past 6 years, but the farmer realized 
very little benefit from this huge ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Speaker, there is definitely a farm 
crisis in farm income and purchasing 
power which must be faced by the Na- 
tion. Farmers have been substituting 
credit for purchasing power at an alarm- 
ing rate. In the past year, total farm 
debt has increased $400 million to a new 
all time high of $23.8 billion—more than 
50 percent higher than in 1952. 

I do not want to be an alarmist, but in 
all sincerity, I must say that too few 
people realize the deep economic inroads 
which have been made into the family 
farm system because of the 74% years of 
lowering of farm prices and 742 years of 
deliberate tightening of credit and rais- 
ing of interest rates. 

The processors and speculators who 
want to obtain a monopoly of the farm 
and food business know that they have 
to obstruct and wreck farm programs 
before they can roll the family farmers 
off the land. And in this they have made 
great progress under the administration’s 
Benson farm policy. 

Mr. Speaker, a farm program to help 
the Nation must help the farmer first. 
You cannot cure the national farm eco- 
nomic problem without solving the eco- 
nomic problem of the individual farmer. 
Farmers are entitled to such farm prices 
as will earn a rate of return for their 
investment, labor, and management 
which is comparable to that earned by 
others for their capital, labor, and man- 
agement. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture needs bold 
and vigorous action. The first order of 
business at the next session of Congress 
should and must be the adoption of leg- 
islation that will— 

First. Provide full parity prices for all 
farm products; 

Second. Establish marketing quotas in 
bushels and pounds—under the direc- 
tion of a farmer elected board—on those 
products for which it is necessary to pro- 
tect each farmer’s full share of the 
market; 

Third. Provide that the prices and 
quotas as established be subject to ap- 
proval or disapproval by farmers in re- 
ferendums; 

Fourth. Establish an accurate formula 
or method of parity, taking into con- 
— the farmer’s cost of produc- 

on; 

Fifth. Limit farming activity of busi- 
ness corporations, eliminate farm pro- 
gram benefits which might be received 
by producers who are not bona fide 
farmers, and strengthen the family farm 
to prevent the threat of monopolistic 
en ene to control production of 
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Sixth. Establish a food use policy by 
and through the food stamp plan and a 
food for peace program—whereby exist- 
ing surpluses and future production will 
provide more of our citizens with an ade- 
quate and nutritious diet, and help alle- 
viate hunger and poverty in undeveloped 
nations and by so doing, promote a per- 
manent and honorable world peace; 

Seventh. Expand and intensify re- 
search by land grant colleges and uni- 
versities to discover and develop new 
uses for farm products, especially for 
industrial purposes; 

Eighth. Revitalize the Farmers Home 
Administration and provide low interest 
rates to effectively serve family farmers 
with both long-time and emergency farm 
credit; 

Ninth. Provide a percentage depletion 
tax allowance for farmers, based upon 
the net income from the farm; 

Tenth. Promote export sale of farm 
products on world markets with the same 
or comparable consideration given to in- 
dustrial exports; - 

Eleventh. Establish a national safety 
reserve of food and fiber to be strategi- 
cally stored and located in relation to the 
Nation’s population; and I am reliably 
informed that the total balance of un- 
used U.S. foreign aid counterpart funds 
in all foreign countries amounts to $1.5 
billion. Therefore, we should compel 
foreign countries having surplus coun- 
terpart funds to use the funds for the 
purchase of our surplus farm commodi- 
ties in the establishment of a safety 
emergency reserve of food and fiber in 
each of such countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
recognize that the farmer’s responsibility 
for improving his economic condition 
should rest to a greater extent with his 
development of a better distribution and 
control of supply. But all of us recog- 
nize or should know that it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for farmers to 
accomplish these objectives without the 
benefit of guidance of an organization 
that deals specifically with their problem 
or without an opportunity to develop 
these programs with Government assist- 
ance. 

All these goals demand the leadership 
of a Secretary of Agriculture who is not 
only conversant with the technological 
and economic aspects of the farm prob- 
lems, but who is sympathetic with the 
objectives of effective farm legislation, 
not only for farmers, but for the interest 
of the Nation, as a whole. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. We 
are the best fed nation on earth. Our 
farmers have made it so. The pro- 
ductivity of our farms is today the great- 
est stabilizing force in the economy of 
the free world. The Communists have 
put satellites above the earth, but they 
cannot begin to match the productivity 
of the people tilling the soil of America. 

The income crisis is the major and 
the basic agricultural problem. All 
other farm problems are secondary in 
nature. Any proposal which purports to 
deal with the farm problem without 
seeking to enhance the net income of 
farm families does not deserve to be 
known as farm legislation. 

The farm problem is not a political 
problem. It is a national problem. 
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The same serious farm crisis faces all 
farmers, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

Mr. Speaker, you well know and my 
record in Congress reveals that I have 
vigorously promoted, supported, fought 
for and voted for all farm legislation 
presented here in Congress to improve, 
to protect, and to serve the best interests 
of the farmers, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

The farm families have always been 
and are now the solid social and eco- 
nomic anchor of America. If abandoned, 
our ship of state will surely flounder 
toward the ultimate loss of our American 
way of life. 


Activities of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, with the adjournment sine die 
of the 86th Congress, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics comes to the 
end of its first Congress. 

The committee is unique in that it 
is the only committee in Congress with 
legislative jurisdiction over science in 
general, as well as the space sciences. 
In these days of great scientific advance- 
ment, I need not stress the importance 
of the work being done by this commit- 
tee, which has still to mark its second 
birthday. 

However, I would like to cite a few of 
the committee’s achievements during the 
course of this Congress. As a result of 
its activities, the committee was hon- 
ored this year with the Holmes Alexan- 
der annual award of the McNaught Syn- 
dicate as the outstanding House com- 
mittee of 1960. 

The committee’s activities during the 
less than 2 years of its existence make 
an impressive record. It conducted 57 
investigations, issued.47 reports, held 265 
hearings and heard 658 witnesses. 

Indicative further of the broad scope 
of the committee’s work, the committee 
took more than 8 million words of testi- 
mony, which have been incorporated in 
approximately 8,000 pages of printed 
hearings. 

In the legislative field, the committee 
acted upon the annual budget of the Na- 
tion’s civilian space agency, now grown 
to almost a billion dollars, made exten- 
sive revisions in the Space Act of 1958, 
and approved various other bills and 
resolutions. 

The scope of the committee’s investi- 
gations was indeed impressive. They 
covered such varied subjects as the man- 
in-space program—Project Mercury— 
space medicine, the effect of noise on 
man and machine, research on mechani- 
cal translation, development of hydro- 
foils, oceanic research, international 
aspects of space law, lunar construction, 
weather modification and control, basic 
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research in agriculture, - saline-water 
research, the status of scientific educa- 
tion in the United States, and many 
others. 

This is a record of which the com- 
mittee may well be proud. As we round 
out our first Congress, I feel that we have 
accomplished much in helping to ad- 
vance the Nation’s scientific and space 
programs, but I do not feel the com- 
mittee can sit back on its laurels. Much 
more work remains to be done. Many 
worthwhile projects are now in prepara- 
tion or under investigation, and the com- 
mittee looks forward to many active 
months ahead during the remainder of 
this Congress and the years to come. 

The cooperation and hard work of the 
individual members of the committee 
and of its staff has made possible this 
outstanding record during the commit- 
tee’s first Congress. 

The committee’s activities during the 
past year have been very fruitful. A 
summary of the committee’s activities 
during 1960 follows: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
ScIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics is the successor to the Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration of 
the 85th Congress which helped enact legis- 
lation establishing a civilian space agency, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

As a standing committee of the House, the 
committee exercises legislative jurisdiction 
over “outer space, including exploration and 
control thereof, science scholarships, (and) 
scientific research and development.” 

It also exercises legislative jurisdiction 
over “astronautical research and develop- 
ment, including resources, personnel, equip- 
ment and facilities,” and over the following 
executive agencies of the Government: 

The Bureau of Standards (including 
“standardization of weights and measures 
and the metric system”), the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council, and 
the National Science Foundation. 


ACTIVITIES DURING 1960 


During its second year the committee con- 
tinued to be extremely active, both in the 
field of legislation and in the investigation 
of various activities connected with science 
and astronautics. 

As the 2d session of the 86th Congress drew 
to a close, the committee had compiled this 
record: 

1. Conducted 27 investigations whose scope 
ranged from exploration at the bottom of the 
sea to Army plans for construction on the 
moon. 

2. Held hearings on 17 different subjects 
ranging from a broad review of the Nation's 
space program to research on mechanical 
translation. 

8. Issued or had under preparation for pub- 
lication in 1960 a total of 25 reports on a 
variety of legislative and investigative mat- 
ters. 


Reports (investigative) 
During the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 


the committee issued or had under prepara~, 


tion the following nonlegisiative reports: 

1. “Preliminary Report on the Refusal of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration To Furnish Information -to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics” 
(staff report, Jan. 11, 1960). 

2. “Project Mercury, First Interim Report” 
(H. Rept. 1228. Also listed as Committee 
Print Serial a). 
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8. “Outer Space, The Roard to Peace.” 
(Observations on scientific meetings and in- 
ternational cooperation by Representative 
Vicror L. Anruso, of New York, February 
1960.) 


4. “Management and Operation of the At- . 


lantic Missile Range” (Committee Print, July 
5, 1960). ; 

5. “Report of Representative Davin 8. Kine 
on Inspection Trip of Missile Installations in 
Utah” (May 5, 1960).. : 

6. “Army Lunar Construction and Map- 
ping Program” (H. Rept. 1931. Also listed 
as Committee Print Serial f). 

7. “Hydrofoil Development” (H. Rept. 2006. 
Also listed as Committee Print Serial e). 

8. “Space, Missiles, and the Nation” (H. 
Rept. 2092. Also listed as Committee Print 
Serial c). 

9. “Research on Mechanical Translation” 
(H. Rept. 2021. Also listed as Committee 
Print Serial d). . 

10. “Supersonic Air Transports” (H. Rept. 
2041. Also listed as Committee Print Serial 


g)- 

11. “The Practical Values of Space Ex- 
ploration” (H. Rept. 2091. Also listed as 
Committee Print Serial i). 

12.1 “Life Sciences and Space” (H. Rept. 

131 “A Chronology of Space Events: 1860— 
1960” ( 

14. “Ocean Sciences and National Securi- 
ty” (H. Rept. 2078. Also listed as Commit- 
tee Print Serial h). 

15. “Report on Cape Canaveral Inspection” 
(Committee Print, June 27, 1960). 

16. “Noise: Its Effect on Man and Ma- 
chine” ( ). 

Reports (legislative) 

The committee issued these legislative re- 
ports during the second session under the 
following titles: 

1. “Effecting Immediate Transfer of the 
Development Operations Division of the 








Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the Nation- — 


al Aeronautics and Space Administration” 
(HJ. Res. 567, H. Rept. 1240, Feb. 4, 1960). 

2. “Authorizing Appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion” (H.R. 10809, H. Rept. 1333, Mar. 3, 
1960). 

3. “Proposed Revisions to the Patent Sec- 
tion, National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958” (report cf the Subcommittee on 
Patents and Scientific Inventions, Mar. 8, 
1960) . 

4. “Amending the National Science Foun- 
dation Act” (to make American Samoans eli- 
gible for Federal scholarships and fellow- 
ships) (H.R. 11985, H. Rept. 1591, May 6, 
1960). 

5. “Amending the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958” (H.R. 12049, H. Rept. 
1633, May 19, 1960). 

Reports (miscellaneous) 

1. “A Study of Scientific and Technical 
Manpower.” (A program of collection, tab- 
ulation, and analysis of data prepared by the 
National Science Foundation at the com- 
mittee’s request and published by the com- 
mittee, Jan. 4, 1960.) 

2. “Panel on Science and Technology,” 
first meeting (H. Rept. 1587. Also listed as 
Committee Print Serial b). 

8. 4“Panel on Science and Technology,” 
second meeting (H. Rept ———). 

4. “Report on the Activities of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics” (2d 
sess., 86th Cong.). (H. Rept.——.) 

Printed hearings 


The committee also issued the following 
printed hearings on legislative and investi- 
gative subjects: 

1. “Review of the Space Program.” (Jan. 
20-29; Feb. 1-24; Mar. 7, 1060. Listed as 


2In preparation for publication in 1960. 
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Committee Publicatior. No. 3, pts. 1, 2, and 
3.) , ; 

2. “The Production of Documents by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics.” (Jan. 27-29, 1960. Listed as 
Committee Publication No. 1.) 

3. “Transfer of the Development Opera- 
tions Division of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration.” (Feb. 3, 1960. 
Listed as Committee Publication No. 2.) 

4. “1961 NASA Authorization.” (Feb. 17- 
26, 1960. Listed as Committee Publication 
No. 4.) 

5. “To amend the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958.” (Mar. 8-31; Apr. 4, 
1960. Listed as Committee Publication No. 
5.) 
6. “Frontiers in Oceanic Research.” (Apr. 
28-29, 1960. Listed as Committee Publica- 
tion No. 7.) 

7. “Panel on Science and Technology,” 
first session (May 4, 1960). (Transcript of 
remarks is included in H. Rept. 1587.) 

8. '“Establishment of a National Science 
Academy.” (May 4-25, 1960. Listed as 
Committee Publication No. ———.) 

9. “A bill To Make American Nationals 
Eligible for Scholarships and Fellowships 
Authorized by the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950.” (May 6, 1960. Listed as 
Committee Publication No. 6.) 

10. “Lunar Mapping and Construction in 
Support of Space Programs.” (May 10, 
1960. Listed as Committee Publication 
No. 8.) 

11. “Research on Mechanical Translation.” 
(May 11-16, 1960. Listed as Committee 
Publication No. 9.) 

12. !“Supersonic Air Transports.” (May 
17-24, 1960. Listed as Committee Publica- 
tion No. 11.) , 

13. “Hydrofoil Development.” (May 23. 
Listed as Committee Publication No. 10.) 

143 “Panel on Science and Technology,” 
second session. (June 2-3,1960. Transcript 
of remarks is included in H. Rept. ——.) 

15. “Space Medicine Research.” (June —, 
1960. Listed as Committee Publication No. 
12.) 

16. “Noise: Its Effect on Man and Ma- 
chine.” (Listed as Committee Publication 


No. ——.) 
Investigations 

During the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
the committee conducted 27 investigations 
or studies, many of them leading to public 
hearings at which various facets of the Na- 
tion’s space program and of the Nation's 
scientific and technological status were ex- 
plored. 

The following subjects held the commit- 
tee’s attention: 

1. Refusal of NASA to furnish contract 
information to the committee and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

2. Project Mercury (man-in-space’ pro- 
gram). : 

8. Management and operation of the At- 
lantic Missile Range. 

4. Missile installations in Utah. 

5. Army lunar construction and planning 


program. 

6. Development of hydrofoils. 

7. Review of the Nation’s space program. 

8. Research on mechanical translation. 

9. Development of supersonic air trans- 
ports. 

10. The practical and economic applica- 
tions of space developments. 

11. Space medicine, — 

12. A chronology of space events during 
the past century. : 

13. Boron high-energy fuels. 

14. Project Wagmight, the development of 
inflatable aircraft. 

15. Oceanic research. 

16. Project Slam (supersonic low-altitude 
missile). 
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17. NASA-military management of elec- 
tronic equipment. 

18. International cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space. 

19. Scientific and professional education in 
the United States and abroad. 

20. Compilation of the air laws and treaties 
of the world. 

21. International aspects of space law. 

22. Cancellation of the Vega space rocket 
program by NASA. 

23. NASA contract award for the second 
stage of the Saturn space rocket. 

24. Development of a 1% -million-pound 
thrust single-chamber rocket engine (F-1). 

25. Project Orion (space propulsion through 
the use of small nuclear explosions) . 

26. Development of a nuclear powerplant 
for space propulsion. 

27. The effect of noise on man and ma- 
chine. 

MAJOR SUBJECTS UNDER INVESTIGATION 
Review of the Nation’s space program 


The committee’s scrutiny of the progress 
being made by the United States in space 
was the most detailed of any investigation 
conducted by Congress in this field this year. 
Eighty-eight witnesses appeared before the 
committee at 26 open and 6 executive hear- 
ings during January, February, and March. 

The committee’s study covered the work 
of seven Government agencies—Department 
of State, U.S. Information Agency, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration—as well as various 
technical societies, related groups and in- 
dustry. 

During the hearings, the space agency 
unveiled for the first time its 10-year pro- 
gram of space exploration, calling for ap- 
proximately 260 launchings over the next 
decade at a cost of possibly $12 to $15 billion. 

Along with its review of the space program, 
the committee examined the related phases 
of missile research and development which 
interact to affect the national interest. 

Among the major conclusions reached by 
the committee during its lengthy review 
were these: 

1. The US. space program is 
America’s future.” 

2. The efforts of the Department of De- 
fense to concentrate the direction of its 
research and development programs under 
a single authority will result in a tighter 
overall coordination of our national space 
programs. 

3. NASA’s 10-year program in space is a 
good program, but it does not go far enough. 
Furthermore, the space program is not being 
pushed with sufficient urgency, especially in 
the utilization of a nuclear powerplant and 
the development of a 11',-million-pound 
thrust single-chamber rocket engine (F-1). 
However, this view is not shared by every 
member of the committee. 

4. A high priority program should be 
undertaken to place a manned expedition on 
the moon this decade. NASA’s 10-year pro- 
gram makes provision only for manned flight 
to the moon “beyond 1970.” 


5. The Air Force presented a strong case 


for its having a military mission in space, but 
not an exclusive one. 


6. The Navy opposes a single, national 
space organization. This opposition appar- 
ently stems from a strong concern that the 
Navy remain free to pursue the naval appli- 
cations of the space science. 

7. The Army should not be removed from 
the space program because of the transfer 
of the Development Operations Division of 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, better 
known as the Von Braun team, to NASA. 
Failure of other Government agencies to use 
the inhouse facilities of the Army to their 
full capability would be “an unwarranted 
waste of a unique organizational setup.” 


“vital to 
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Project Mercury—the man-in-space program 

From time immemorial man has dreamed 
of extending his range of operation above 
the surface of the Harth. With the develop- 
ment of the airplane, he took his first big 
leap and flew with the birds. 

Now, he dreams of extending his range into 
limitless space. First will come a flight 
around the Earth at a height of 100 to 150 
miles; then out to the Moon and beyond in 
the years to come. 

Project Mercury has as its objective the 
placing of a man in orbit around the Earth. 
The primary objective of the Mercury mis- 
sion is to determine man’s capabilities and 
reactions in a space environment. 

In view of the importance of the program, 
which the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration ranks first and most urgent 
on its list of space projects, a study of the 
progress made by the space agency was con- 
ducted by the committee staff. 

The study, approved by the committee, 
came to the conclusion that the Mercury 
program is progressing satisfactorily, al- 
though there have been various delays which 
have postponed the date for the first attempt 
to place man in orbit. This epochal event is 
scheduled now for 1961. 

The study emphasized that Mercury is our 
only program actually underway for putting 
man into orbit and questioned the desira- 
bility of putting all eggs in one basket. 

The committee stated in its report on 
Project Mercury: 

“Considering the number of challenging 
new techniques which must be mastered to 
make space flight a success, there is a ques- 
tion whether the national interest is best 
cerved by a single approach to this problem.” 

It added : 

“There are a number of very promising 
alternative approaches to putting man in 
space. By setting a limit on testing these 
concepts through exclusive adoption of the 
Mercury approach, the Nation is risking the 
loss of extremely valuable development time. 
The country cannot support a large number 
of approaches in competition with all the 
other demands on fiscal and personnel re- 
sources. But at the same time the failure to 
develop in parallel at least one other man- 
in-space program could prove to be a costly 
mistake.” 


Overall, the committee commended the 
“dedication, the ingenuity, and the orderly 
approach being demonstrated by the many 
people in NASA, the armed services, the pri- 
vate laboratories, and industry in contribut- 
ing to Project Mercury.” . 


Refusal of NASA to furnish contract 
information to the committee 

During the committee’s continuing study 
of the space agency’s contracts and contract 
procedures, NASA refused to furnish the 
committee and the General Accounting Of- 
fice, which is collaborating with the com- 
mittee, with four documents on the ground 
of executive privilege. 

As a result, the committee held several 
public hearings at which it heard NASA Ad- 
ministrator T. Keith Glennan and other 
NASA officials and Robert Keller, General 
Counsel of the GAO. The hearings resulted 
in an airing of the issues involved, but no 
change in NASA’s position. 

Subsequently, however, when the commit- 
tee requested information from the space 
agency on another contract under study, 
the space agency complied with the request 
by furnishing, voluntarily, documents simi- 


lar to those previously refused the commit- 
tee 


Research on mechanical translation 
The inquiry into research efforts to pro- 
vide a means of reliable mechanical trans- 
lation was an offshoot of committee h 
held in 1959 on “Dissemination of Scientific 
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Information.” Various witnesses then ex- 
pressed the view that mechanical translation 


‘could revolutionize the translation problem. 


The inquiry disclosed that 11 groups in 
the United States are now engaged in various 
aspects of mechanical translation research 
with support from the Federal Government. 
These include the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the first to show interest in machine 
translation; the US. Air Force, Army, and 
Navy, and the National Bureau of Standards, 
and the National Science Foundation. 

The world is divided by language barriers 
into about 4,000 linguistic communities, of 
which well over 50 are large and important 
enough to carry on extensive trade, com- 
munication, and cultural exchange with one 
another. All interchange between language 
communities must now funnel through in- 
dividuals who are to some extent bilingual. 
The resulting bottlenecks hamper dealings 
between nations. 

The two most important reasons for carry- 
ing on research in this field involve national 
intelligence requirements and the need for 
the automation of languages to facilitate 
the dissemination of foreign scientific and 
other types of information. 

The committee found that the most prom- 
ising long-range program for mechanical 
translation was the Army-financed research 
at the National Bureau of Standards. It 
suggested that a national center for machine 
translation will be required in the near 
future. 

Army lunar construction and mapping 
program 

One of the most interesting inquiries con- 
ducted by the committee involved Project 
Lamp—the lunar analysis and mapping pro- 
gram. 

The Army began studying methods of map- 
ping the moon in 1958, recognizing that lunar 
maps will be needed prior to unmanned as 
well as manner exploration of the lunar 
surface. he 

The Army program proposes to furnish 
necessary data for precision maps and in- 
formation on the structural formation of 
the moon. The Air Force is doing comple- 
mentary work in this field. Its work is 
largely concerned with obtaining aerial 
photographs, whereas the Army utilizes the 
photographs to produce the final product, 
the map. The committee found that close 
coordination existed between the two 
agencies. 

In addition to the mapping program, there 
is also under study the development of lunar 
construction methods designed to withstand 
the peculiar environment of the moon, and 
training facilities to provide, in simulated 
form, the exacting conditions of the hostile 
lunar environment. 

The committee concluded that preliminary 
lunar mapping is “a prime requisite to the 
establishment of a base on the moon” and 
said Project Lamp was worthy of considera- 
tion by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to further its program of 
manned and unmanned exploration of the 
moon, 

Supersonic air transports 


The next major advance in civil air 
transportation appears to be the develop- 
ment of a supersonic aircraft. This de- 
velopment may occur within the next dec- 
ade and will raise numerous technological 
and administrative problems which are of 
particular interest to the committee. 

There are other highly significant prob- 
lems which will require understanding and 
solution prior to any legislative action 
which may be deemed appropriate by the 
Congress. 

In addition to the technical problems 
created by the advanced design of this type 
of aircraft, and the requirement for more 
modern navigation, communications, and 
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traffic control systems, the supersonic air 
transport will be very expensive to develop. 
The consensus of witnesses was that it will 
be impossible to finance development and 
production in the traditional manner. It 
appeared that some direct or indirect finan- 
cial support by the Government will be re- 
quired. In the event that some foreign 
nation takes the lead in this development, 
the effects upon American industry and na- 
tional prestige could be serious. 
* LEGISLATION 


Four bills were approved by the commit- 
tee during the second session, while action 
was begun on another, but not completed. 
The major pieces of legislation reported out 
by the committee and approved by the House 
of Representatives were the annual authori- 
gation of funds for the space agency and 
revision of the Space Act of 1958. 

The legislative histories of the bills fol- 
low: 

H.R. 10809 (a dill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for salaries and er- 
penses, research and development, con- 
struction and equipment, and for other 
purposes ) 

This bill authorized funds for NASA for 
the 1961 fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960. 
It was originally introduced January 26, 
1960, by Chairman Overton Brooks, of Lou- 
isiana as H.R. 9918. The committee held 
hearings on the measure February 17, 25, 29, 
March 1, and 2. Four subcommittees also 
held hearings on the bill February 18, 19, 
22, 23, 24, and 26. Committee amendments 
were adopted February 29 and on March 1 
the committee directed the chairman to 
introduce a clean bill. 

The clean bill, H.R. 10809, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Brooxs March 1. The bill was 
reported to the House March 3, accompanied 
by House Report 1333, and passed by the 
House March 9. 

The Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences reported the bill with 
amendments April 29, accompanied by Sen- 
ate Report 1300. It passed the Senate with 
amendments May 3 and on that date the 
Senate requested a conference. Conference 
Report 1629 was filed in the House May 19 
and was approved May 23; it was adopted 
in the Senate May 24. The President 
signed the act June 1 as Public Law 86-481. 

The act authorized funds for aeronautical 
and space research, scientific investigations 
in space, satellite applications, manned 
space flight, vehicle systems technology, 
space propulsion technology, vehicle devel- 
opment, and tracking and data acquisition. 

The legislation also authorized funds to 
pay for the creation of 30 additional super- 
grade positions at the George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala. 

When the bill was reported to the House, 
it authorized $915 million for fiscal year 
1961, including $170,760,000 for salaries and 
expenses, $621,453,000, for research and de- 
velopment, and $122,787,000 for construction 
and equipment. The Senate amendment in- 
creased the authorization to $970 million. 
This included $50 million of emergency au- 
thorization for “Research and development” 
to be available for expenditure to defray the 
cost of research and development activities 
which the Administrator determined to be 
urgently required in the national interest 
to exploit technological or scientific break- 
through. Also included was a $5 million 
emergency authorization for “Construction 
and equipment.” 

H.R. 12049 (a bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for other purposes) 


This bill was introduced January 18, by 
Mr. Brooks of Louisiana as H.R. 9675 follow- 
ing a message of the President, dated Jan- 
uary 14, 1960, transmitting recommendations 
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that the Congress enact certain amendments 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. 

The amendments were designed to (1) 
clarify NASA’s responsibility for planning 
and @ program of nonmilitary 


managing ‘ 
space activities and to simplify organiza- 


tional arrangements relating to such activi- 
ties; (2) modify the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
concerning property rights in inventions; (3) 
provide NASA with certain types of author- 
ity which are otherwise available to the 
Department of Defense or other agencies 
of the executive branch; and (4) make cer- 
tain technical amendments to the act. 

H.R. 12049 was introduced by Mr. Brooks, 
May 3, as a clean bill. It incorporated the 
provisions of two bills, previously introduced, 
proposed amendments to the Space Act— 
embodied in H.R. 4148, authorizing NASA 
to indemnify its contractors, and H.R. 9484, 
amending section 305, entitled “Property 
Rights in Inventions”’-—thereby tabling these 
bills. 

On March 8 the committee received a re- 


port from the special subcommittee which 


had held hearings the latter part of the 
first session on proposed changes in the pat- 
ent section of the act. Hearings were held 
by the committee on March 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, and April 4 on 
all aspects of the proposed revision. 

On May 3 the committee voted final ap- 
proval of the bill, and on May 19 it was re- 
ported to the House, accompanied by House 
Report 1633. The House passed the Dill 
without amendment June 9. 

As approved by the House, the. bill made 
the following major revisions in the Space 
Act: (1) abolished the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council and the Civilian-Military 
Liaison Committee of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration and the De- 
partment of Defense; (2) established an 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating 
Board; (3) revised the patent provisions un- 
der which NASA operated; and (4) added an 
indemnification section to guard contractors 
against losses which might arise from un- 
usually hazardous risks. 

The Senate took no action. 


House Joint Resolution 567 (a joint resolu- 
tion to effect immediately the transfer of 
the Development Operations Division of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion) 

This joint resolution was introduced by 
Representative B. F. Sisx, of California, Jan- 
uary 21 following a message from the Presi- 
dent to the Congress on January 14 relative 
to making certain transfers from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to provide NASA with an 
organization capable of and equipped for de- 
veloping and operating large space vehicle 
boosters and conducting related research. 

The committee held a hearing February 3 
and agreed to report the resolution. It was 
reported February 4, accompanied by House 
Report 1240, and passed the House February 
8. 

However, the Senate took no action on 
the resolution and the transfer became ef- 
fective March 14, or 60 days after the Presi- 
dent submitted the proposal, in accordance 
with the provisions of existing law. 


H.R. 11985 (a bill to make American nationals 
eligible for scholarships and fellowships 
authorized by the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950) 


This bill was introduced by Chairman 
Brooks April 28. Its purpose was to change 
the wording in the act to remove discrimi- 
nation against American Samoans who had 
been excluded from eligibility for certain 
scholarships and graduate fellowships au- 
thorized to be granted to Americans chosen 
on merit for study and work in the mathe- 


Public Law 86-550 on June 29, 1960. 


H.R. 4986 (a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Science Academy) 


This bill was introduced by Representative 
Vicror Anruso, of New York, February 25, 
1959. Subcommittee No. 3, headed by Mr. 
AnFuso, held hearings on the bill May 4 
and 25, 1960. No final action was taken by 
the subcommittee. 
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HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, the Binghamton Sun-Bulletin 
asked me to respond to three questions 
dealing with our major international 
and domestic problems and the proper 
role of the Federal Government in meet- 
ing them. 

I was pleased to have the opportunity 
to set forth my views on these questions; 
and, under unanimous consent, I include 
the questions and my answers to them 
at this point in my remarks: 


Question No. 1. What should the United 
States do to promote world peace and to 
cope with the Soviet Union? 

Answer. The goal of world peace is not a 
partisan one. It is an ambition common to 
Republican and Democratic Parties alike, 
and to their respective presidential and vice 
presidential candidates. Both parties must 
share in the biame for mistakes of the past, 
and neither party nor set of candidates has 
@ monopoly on the successful formula we 
must now adopt in order to cope with the 
challenges of the Communist conspiracy and 
promote world peace, meanwhile safeguard- 
ing our own independence and preserving 
our individual freedoms. 

The road ahead, regardless of which path- 
way the electorate decides to take November 
8, will be a rough and rocky one. During the 
forthcoming campaign much will be said 
about our need for strong and wise leaders 
to guide us down that road. We will have 
urgent need of such leadership, but—while 
I have my own firm belief as to which set 
of candidates, by virtue of maturity, experi- 
ence, and demonstrated abilities, is the bet- 
ter qualified—leadership alone is not enough. 

I say this because I believe that in a so- 
ciety such as ours, under a government such 
as we have developed, the key to our sur- 
vival lies with the individual citizen. In- 
deed, the individual is the core of our politi- 
eal, religious, and economic thought; and 
much of the reason for the success of our 
way of life, historically speaking, has been 
that America up to now has been blessed 
with an abundance of rugged individuals. 

It has taken the average American citizen 
of today a long time, too dangerously long in 
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fact, to become aware of the full nature of 
the Communist challenge. I. believe that 
such an awareness has now, however, broken 
through what has recently seemed to be a 
shell of national apathy. We may not like 
what we see, but at last we are seeing it. 
We have begun to realize that the tinte has 
come, to say it in slang, “to put up or shut 
up”—to reject the false goal of mere sur- 
vival, born in an almost unreasoning fear 
of the horrors of nuclear warfare, in favor 
of firmly resolving to win the cold war on 
all its various battlefronts. 

It is difficult, in the space permitted me, 
to be very specific as to what this means we 
must do. However, I am sure we can all 
agree that it means we must remain physi- 
cally strong. We must have a force at arms 
sufficient to deter our potential enemies— 
who have the advantage of striking the first 
blow—from launching an all-out nuclear 
war against us and, at the same time, suffi- 
cient to win such brush-fire wars as they 
are bound to set, probing for our weaknesses, 
and seeking to test our resolution. I be- 
lieve we have such a force at the present 
time, but it will require constant vigilance 
to maintain. On this effort we dare not put 
a price tag of dollars and cents. Neverthe- 
less, facing an enemy that also plots our 
economic ruin, there is the price tag of self- 
discipline in deciding how much should be 
spent and on what. 

Next, we must steadfastly stand by our 
friends, and use every political, economic, 
and psychological tactic to see that the liber- 
ating spirit in the captive people of the na- 
tions conquered by communism does not 
perish. In the long run these people may be 
our best secret weapon. We must also, re- 
gardless of the unpopularity of the sacrifice 
it entails, continue our programs of military 
and economic aid to the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world who have helped us hold 
the line against the spreading Communist 
stain. In doing so, however, we must aban- 
don once and for all any thought that we 
can buy friendship, and be as realistic and 
hardheaded as is our enemy in his counter- 
effort in these fields. 

We have done well to contain communism 
so far, but we must recognize that a holding 
policy, under which we are the inert, defen- 
sive target for political, economic, and psy- 
chological warfare is not enough. To recap- 
ture the initiative, as we need to do, we must 
believe more strongly in ourselves and in our 
system and sell it throughout the world with 
the same contagious enthusiasm with which 
the Communists sell their false philosophy, 
at thé same time making it unmistakably 
clear that we are intent on preserving our 
own freedoms. 

Here at home, we must also seek to grow 
spiritually and materially. With all the 
more obvious moral defects in our society 
today that others have noted, there may be 
promise of spiritual growth in the fact that 
Americans will voluntarily spend an esti- 
mated billion dollars this year for new 
churches. Only countless similar individual 
decisions can end America’s seeming moral 
decline. Promoting economic growth is an 
equally complex matter, but here again I do 
not believe it can be forced by govermental 
edict nor planned by all wise bureaucrats. 
Growth will come, as it always has, under 
a government that holds fast to our historic 
foundations and provides a climate in which 
individual enterprises can flourish. The 
roots of such growth are deep and lasting, 
unlike those that might ensue from the 
adoption of economic techniques alien to our 
system. To those who decry our preoccu- 
pation with private comfort, let me remind 
them that there are dangers in the opposite 
extreme for it was Hermann Goering who 
scorned private comfort in the name of na- 
tional greatness and demanded the produc- 
tion of guns instead of butter. In short, 
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then, we can win this economic horserace 
with Russia, but not if we try to ride their 
horse. 

Now, to do all of these things is a very 
large order. It will require the best leader- 
ship we can find, and the best that is in 
each of us. Such leadership must, first of 
all, believe not in the magic of centralized 
big government, but in the initiative, vital- 
ity, energy, and resourcefulness of our peo- 
ple. . Unless the leadership we choose is of 
that type, it cannot help us cope with Soviet 
Russia nor help us find the way to world 
peace. 

Question No. 2. What are the major prob- 
lems on the domestic scene,‘ within the 
United States, and what should the Federal 
Government do about them during the next 
several years 

Answer. The list of major domestic prob- 
lems facing the American citizen is as long 
as the issues involved are complex. Over- 
shadowing our future decisions as to the 
Federal Government’s proper role in seeking 
solutions to those problems is our growing 
awareness that our free society is engaged 
in a death struggle with communism. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY, himself, has asked whether 
a nation organized and goverhed such as ours 
can endure in competition with the single- 
minded advance of the Communist system. 

I wholeheartedly believe that it can. 
America has the brains, the wealth, and 
the weapons to develop a new strategy for 
victory. Chief among those weapons is the 
dynamic force of individual freedom. Using 
freedom as a tool—prying loose the creative 
energies of free men and women—America 
achieved her independence, conquered her 
wilderness, rounded* out her early, natural 
frontiers, preserved the Union, and success- 
fully completed the transition of her society 
from an agricultural one to an industrial 
colossus that is the envy of the world. 

Now we seek to prove once again, to our- 
selves and a watching world, that the forces 
of free capitalism can continue to build and 
rebuild a better way of life for its citizens 
without departing from its historic founda- 
tions. That task will be the more difficult 
because we have, for a generation, been 
steadily dulling the cutting edge of that 
tool of freedom. The seeming necessity for 
doing so was born in a great depression that 
rocked our faith in ourselves, and was car- 
ried forward under the continuing pressures 
or threat of armed conflict. Under such 
motivations, we have seen the cash expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, during the 
same period, rise from a yearly average of 
$4 billion to the present $80 billion, and our 
national debt, including future commit- 
ments, skyrocket to an unprecedented three- 
quarters of a trillion dollars. 

The congressional justification for such 
expenditures and the piling of debt upon 
debt has been that, in the supercharged 
atmosphere in which we live, only a strong, 
omipotent, though benevolent, central gov- 
ernment can successfully direct the economic 
affairs of its citizens and care for them in 
sickness and in health. The proponents of 
this philosophy, both yesterday and today, 
have been impatient with the slow processes 
of individual, community, and State initia- 
tive. Where they have thought such tradi- 
tional areas of concern to be delinquent in 
action, they have moved in, often oblivious 
of constitutional limitations and of the 
ultimate cost of hazardous new areas of Fed- 
eral interest. 

A prime example of how badly this can 
sometimes work can be found in the so- 
called farm problem, an industry now so 
enmeshed in government planning and con- 
trol, and dependent upon politically moti- 
vated votes, that it seems forever doomed 
to permanent domination by government. 
I have sponsored and urged legislation to 
end this continuing insanity once and for all 
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and to restore agriculture to the free market- 
place, with Federal aid restricted to rural 
redevelopment and protection against radi- 
cal marketing changes. 

Acceptance by Congress of the false notion 
that Washington can give us something for 
nothing has also seen our share of world 


-trade diminish as inflation has priced our 


products out of world markets, our gold re- 
serves drop to a 20-year low, and certain 
American manufacturers move their plants— 
lock, stock, and barrel—to foreigh lands. 
Only a continuing firm hand on Federal 
spending, making us live within our means, 
can halt the dangerous trends of which these 
examples serve as handwriting on the wall. 

Economic growth is a proper national goal; 
I think we can and must do better here. 
Again, Congress has a part to play if it 
would only recognize the urgent need to 
ease restrictive taxation that has dulled 
business and individual initiative, liberalize 
unrealistic depreciation rates that have 
eroded needed industrial capital, and equal- 
ize the powers of big business and big labor 
so that they will not be pulling and hauling 
but pulling together in the national interest. 
While, like any other piece of machinery, our 
economy should not be forced to run at 
artificially high speeds, all parts’ thereof 
should function productively. Thus,“ there 
are pockets of chronic economic distress 
throughout our Nation which wise Federal 
action could help eradicate. I have spon- 
sored or supported legislation, during my 3 
congressional years, in all these fields. 

Our remaining domestic problems lie 
mostly in the realm not of providing but of 
helping our people to provide themselves 
with the housing, the schools, the health 
care, and so on, that they need and want. 
It is vital, I believe, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to approach such needs only in such 
fashion for, if we remove from the people 
the responsibility for action we may find 
that we have, unwittingly, also robbed them 
of the vigor and faith in themselves that 
they must have to sustain them in what por- 
tends to be a long drawn-out struggle with 
communism. 

The challenges we face, at home and 
abroad, are monumental in scope. They are 
unprecedented in our history. They call the 
American people—as did Abraham Lincoln 
in a time of peril a century ago—to “think 
anew and act anew.” Yet, with the bound- 
less evidence of the success of our system 
all about us, it would be utter folly, I think, 
to so yield either to pressures from abroad~ 
or to pressures engendered by our own do- 
mestic selfishness as to abandon our institu- 
tions and our heritage in a search for the 
illusory goal of what some are calling na- 
tional greatness. 

The ingredients for true national great- 
ness cannot be found down some blind alley 
known only to the proponents of big govern- 
ment. They lie locked instead in miHions 
of American hearts. All that is required for 
total victory is our own realization of that 
fact, and in the long run the stimulation of 
such an understanding may be our greatest 
domestic problem. 

Question No. 3. What are the principal 
problems of this congressional district, with 
particular reference to problems about which 
the Federal Government might or should 
do something, and what should the Federal 
Government do? 

Answer. The principal problems that face 
the residents of the 37th Congressional Dis- 
trict are, in essence, the same as those faced 
by the other 180 million Americans, All of 
us—like all of them—are primarily concerned 
with achieving a better life for ourselves and 
for our children in a world of peace. 

During my 3 years of congressional service 
I have often been asked by people unfamiliar 
with our district what sort of a district it is. 
By this they mean, do we have a predom- 
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inately agricultural community, an indus- 
trial one, a rural or an urban community, 
or what? It has been my observation, and 
thus my reply to such questions, that one 
would have to search far and wide to find 
another congressional district more typical 
of America, a better cross-section or com- 
posite picture of America and her people in 
this era, than the 37th district of New York. 

Of course, we are more fortunate than 
some of our southern neighbors in that, to 
us, racial intolerance is more Of a personal 
than a community problem. We are also 
more fortunate, even with our spotty areas 
of economic distress, than the people of 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania or the textile 
towns of New England who have not had 
the diversification of industry and the blend 
of agriculture and business that have 
blessed us with an unusually stable 
economy. 

Nevertheless, those of our people who have 
retired on fixed.incomes and our housewives 
and their breadwinning husbands have be- 
come fully aware of the fact that during 
the last 5 years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion their take-home dollars lost 25 cents in 
purchasing power, and another 28 cents dur- 
ing the Truman years. By way of contrast, 
I believe they are also aware of the fact that, 
under President Eisenhower, the bite of in- 
flation—the most insidious and cruel form 
of taxation ever devised—has been held to 
only 5 cents. This then is an area where, 
if it holds to the basic principles of fiscal 
responsibility, the Federal Government has 
a vital role to play in helping our individual 
citizens achieve their goal of economic 
security. My voting record on this issue 
speaks for itself. 

Similarly, a fiscally responsible govern- 
ment will help-our farmers and our small 
business men and women—the keystone of 
our national economy—to survive and pros- 
per, and our industries, such as Endicott- 
Johnson, Remington Rand, and COorning 
Glass, to meet the growing problems posed 
by the import of shoes, typewriters, and 
glassware produced in countries where labor 
standards are far below our own. I also be- 
lieve that, regardless of the importance of 
reciprocal world trade, our Federal Govern- 
ment must reappraise our trade policies 
without delay and formulate realistic safe- 

to protect the jobs of those who work 
for local industries such as I have named. I 
have introduced legislation calling for such 
action in this Congress; if reelected, I will 
work for its early consideration. 

Speaking of local industries, one of the 
most important—Ansco and its affiliate, 
Ozalid—has had to compete in this most 
competitive of worlds under the damper of 
Federal ownership and control. The his- 
tory of this matter is as long as the issues 
involved are complex. But, under my spon- 
sorship, legislation to restore Ansco and 
Ozalid to the American free enterprise sys- 
tem came closer to congressional approval 
this year than ever before in 8 years of try- 
ing. If reelected, I am pledged to an all-out 
effort to conclude that fight, the success of 
which could be of untold benefit to the 
future economy of our community. 

Our people—like all Americans—want and 
need protection from other things than in- 
flation and cheap imports. For years now, 
residents of our cities and towns along the 
Susquehanna have lived under the threat 
of disastrous floods because the comprehen- 
sive Federal plan for their flood protection 
has been stalled by opposing engineering 
viewpoints and local opposition. I success- 
fully sponsored one of the largest authoriza- 
tions ever voted by Congress for a new sur- 
vey aimed at resolving these differences. 
Now, funds must be provided to start this 
work and get our flood-protection effort off 
dead center; if reelected, I pledge to work 
to that end. 

Finally, of course, our people, like all 
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Americans, have need of such things as new 
homes, more and better schools, highways, 
and hospitals. Our cities have slum areas 
that need rebuilding and they need help, as 
do our smaller communities, in providing 
their citizens with an adequate supply of 
pure water and with modern sanitary facili- 
ties. We have a few communities, such as 
Hornell and, perhaps, Elmira, that have suf- 
fered long-term economic distress and need 
to attract new industries. We also have 
some people trying to farm land on which 
they cannot subsist, and who need to be 
trained for other work. 

In meeting all these and comparable needs, 
our Federal Government has a role, and a 
very important local role, to play. Space does 
not permit of specifics, but it is my belief 
that that role is not to plan and do for peo- 
ple, taking responsibilities from them, but 
to leave with the people the traditional 
American responsibility for helping them- 
selves and their neighbors, while at the 
same time encouraging and stimulating 
their own creative abilities. 

There are clear material limits to what 
the Federal Government can do. There are 
less clear philosophical and constitutional 
limits to what the Federal Government 
should not do. This means we must seek to 
establish a table of priorities for our local 
needs. The pressures of the impatient, 
combined with the intensifying pressures of 
the cold war, will make living with those 
priorities a difficult task. Nevertheless, 
upon how well we succeed may depend the 
survival of the American way of life, which 
has only begun to achieve its promise of 
abundance, and the blessing of individual 
freedom without which that way of life has 
no meaning. 





The 1960 Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1960 marks the 20th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. This organization represents 
more than 24% million Americans of 
Ukrainian descent. But even more, it is 
the voice for over 40 million Ukrainians 
who have been silenced by the boot of 
totalitarian communism. 

The Ukrainian people, although a 
part of the US.S.R., are by no means 
of either Russian origin or sympathy. 
They represent the largest nation of sub- 
jugated human beings in the Western 
World. Except for a short period after 
World War I, there has been no free 
Ukrainian state for centuries; they have 
no flag, no army, no national schools to 
remind them of their heritage. Yet in 
all this time the desire for freedom has 
never been quenched. 

The year in which this commitee was 
founded, 1940, was a time of great hope 
for the Ukrainian people. They believed 
that the victorious German armies were 
coming to liberate them from their 
tyrannical Russian masters. They met 
the Nazi armies with open arms, only 
to discover that the Germans only 
wished to murder and enslave them— 
not treat them like human beings. Only 
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then did they join the Russian national 
front—not to fight for a mother Russia, 
but to defeat the greater of two evils. 

An oppressed people fought hard for 
liberty; but when the war was ended, 
when their struggle was ended, that peo- 
ple found that its bonds had been 
tightened even more than ever. 

Those Ukrainians who have sought 
freedom and peace in the United States - 
love their new homeland; yet they can 
never forget the sufferings of their 
brethren who still live in slavery. The 
Ukrainian Congress Committee has thus 
worked to insure the freedom of all 
Ukrainians, as well as of all peoples. 
They have never failed to expose the 
dangers of communism throughout the 
world. Through war and peace they 
have kept burning a light of hope for 
oppressed peoples. We congratulate the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee on a job 
well done, and hope that the near future 
may see the freedom of the Ukraine for 
which they have worked so hard. 








Money and Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 


editorial in the September 1, 1960, issue 


of the Chicago Daily Calumet, an out- 
standing community newspaper of the 
Nation, should be of particular interest 
to the Members of Congress at this time, 
and I hereby insert it into the Recorp 


’ without further comment: 


MONEY AND INTEREST 


Politicians keep harping on high interest 
rates. They say that the sound dollar fiscal 
and monetary policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration have forced. Americans to pay 
excessive interest rates when they wish to 
borrow at the bank. To the uninformed this 
‘would give the impression that under Ike the 
American people pay the highest rates in the 
world. 

This is not true. Our rates in the United 
States are the lowest interest rates in the 
world. In the past weeks our 5 percent in- 
terest rate has fallen.to 4144 percent in some 
areas. In contrast, the rates in Great Brit- 
ain are 644 percent, France 714: percent, Italy 
from 6 to 71%4 percent, in Greece from 9 to 
10 percent, in Denmark 714 percent, and in 
Japan 9 percent. 

In Sweden and Norway, two welfare states 
noted for their socialistic economies the rate 
is 64% percent. 

In South America you hear the cry for 
cheap money, too. In Chile the rate is 15 
percent, Peru 13 percent, Brazil 12 percent, 
while in Argentina and Mexico the rate is 
10 percent. These rates are the lowest rates 
available for those who have excellent credit 
or good security. Others have to pay more. 

This is true in this country, too. You 
have to have good credit or security in 
order to get a 5-percent loan. 

Money is a commodity and interest rates 
react naturally to the law of supply and de- 
mand. Any attempt on the part of our poli- 
ticlans to interfere with this law must be 
made with extreme caution, otherwise our 
entire economy can be thrown out of balance. 
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The Health Aspects of Industrial Air 
Pollution on Contemporary Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am sub- 
mitting a report prepared by Mr. Casi- 
mir Bielen, of Cleveland, Ohio: 


Tue HeattH ASPECTS oF INDUSTRIAL AIR Poi- 
LUTION ON CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
(By Casimir Bielen) 
HISTORY 

Undoubtedly primitive man has always 
been overcome periodically or killed by 
fumes of burning materials when living in 
caves or other closed spaces with inadequate 
ventilation. This situation, although not 
recorded in written history, differs little 
from the thousands of acute carbon mon- 
oxide deaths due to unvented or poorly 
vented space heaters in cheap apartments 
and motels of today. 

The earliest written record of death from 
air pollution appears in the. writings of 
Pliny the Younger during the first century 
AD. His uncle, Pliny the Elder, went by ship 
to see what was happening as a result of 
the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 A.D. 
The older gentleman was the victim of 
chronic bronchitis or more _ extensive 
chronic pulmonary disease before the trip. 
Nearing the site he was overcome by sul- 
furous fumes and died on the third day 
after his collapse. The author also states 
that many in the Pompeii holocaust were 
suffocated by sulfurous fumes. 

Complaints about foul air made as a re- 
sult of man’s efforts to live a communal life 
and develop industry seem to have begun 
in earnest in England following the discov- 
ery and early mining of sea coole or coal 
in 852 AD. Dr. P. J. Lawther of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital of London writes in Cour- 
ier, the official journal of UNESCO that the 
menace of coal smoke was recognized in Eng- 
land about 700 years ago. In 1273, Parlia- 
ment passed an act forbidding the burning 
of coal in London and in 1306 a man was 
hanged for this offense. In 1306 a Royal 
Proclamation by Edward I and again in Queen 
Elizabeth's day prohibited the use of sea 
coal in fireplaces in London. Apparently 
none paid much attention to these monarchs 
in this regard. 

There is a hint of illness attributed to 
fumes as early as 1661. The author John 
Evelyn published a book under the title of 
“Fumifugium.” He attributed certain 
chronic disorders of the respiratory tract, 
particularly the lung, to the inhalation of 
coal smoke. He wrote as follows, “And what 
is ail this, but the Hellish and dismal cloud 
of Sea-Coale? [sic] which is not only perpe- 
tually imminent over her [London’s] head; 
but so universally mixed with the otherwise 
wholesome and ecellent Aer, that her in- 
habitants breathe nothing but an impure 
and thick mist, accompanied with a fuligin- 
ous and filthy vapour, which renders them 
obnoxious to a thousand inconveniences, cor- 
rupting the lungs, and gisordering the en- 
tire habit of their bodies; so that catharrs, 
phthisicks, coughs, and consumption, rage 
more in this one city, than in the whole 
earth besides.” 

Tt is also interesting to note that years 
ago the air was wrongly blamed for many 
scourges of man. The word malaria, which 
is simply the Italian word for bad air, still 
testifies to an accusation long since proved 
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false. Early accounts of epidemics of every- 
thing from cholera to influenza are full of 
references to “noxious vapors” and “night 
airs.” With the advance of bacteriology in 
the 19th century, the possible health signifi- 
cance of air was all but forgotten in the 
great crusade for safe water, milk, and food. 

There were undoubtedly other episodes of 
air pollution over the centuries due to vol- 
canic eruptions, grass fires, and forest fires. 
These we will skip for brevity because our 
major concern is manmade aid pollution in 
an industrial society. 


SIGNIFICANT URBAN AIR POLLUTION EPISODES 


Meuse Valley: During the first week in 
December of 1930, all of Belgium was cov- 
ered by fog. This condition was very pro- 
nounced in the Valley of the Meuse. There 
was also a thermal inversion within this 
blanket of fog covering the valley. There 
were many factories including coke ovens, 
blast furnaces, steel mills, zinc mills, glass 
mills, powerplants, fertilizer plant and a 
plant making sulfuric acid. The homes in 
the area were heated by ccal. The steam- 
ships were also powered by coal along with 


the freight trains. Motor vehicles were not ._ 


numerous. 

Beginning on the third day of this abnor- 
mal weather of static air with no up-draft, 
people became ill. In general, this illness 
was of a respiratory nature. Approximately 
6,000 people became ill and somewhere 
around 60 people died over the next 2 days. 
Rain came on the fifth day and the fog dis- 
appeared. The epidemic stopped immedi- 
ately. No new cases were reported. 

Donora: During the last week in October of 
1948, anticyclone weather and thermal inver- 
sion conditions occurred over most of the 
eastern part of the United States. These 
weather conditions were particularly marked 
in the upper Ohio River Valley and in the 
lower portions of the Allegheny and Mon- 
ongahela Valleys. In Donora, Pa., which lies 
on the Monongahela River, an important fac- 
tor should be mentioned. The city lies on a 
U-shaped river bend and is surrounded on all 
four sides by hills measuring 1,000 feet. Like 
the Meuse Valley, this city had steel mills, 
blast furnaces, zinc mills, sulfuric acid mills, 
and slag processing mills. 

Beginning on the third day, 5,910 people 
became ill with 18 to 20 dying. Again there 
was a rain by the end of the week and the 
epidemic stopped immediately. 

London fog: Four major fog episodes have 
occurred in London since 1948. Each disaster 
was followed by an increased number of 
deaths when compared to fog free years. 
Nearly 1,200 died after fog of 1948 and 4,000 
after the much publicized fog of December 
1952. During the January 1956 disaster, 1,000 
deaths were reported and 800 during Decem- 
ber of 1957. 

Since the 1952 episode is most known and 
documented, a more thorough examination 
will be made. During the week of December 
5-9, 1952, much of the British Isles was cov- 
ered by dense fog caused by anticyclonic 
weather conditions and a thermal inversion. 
The Thames Valley and London were severely 
involved in this weather abnormality. Illness 
began 12 hours after the dense fog began. 
The illnesses were respiratory in nature as 
were Donora and Meuse Valley episodes. 
Aithough there are no exact figures on mor- 
bidity, mortality statistics indicate that ap- 
proximately 4,000 people died in excess of 
the expected number during fog free years. 
Most of those who died were recorded as 
having chronic bronchitis, broncho-pneu- 
monia, other lung diseases, or heart disease. 
However, most of the deaths occurred in the 
chronic cardiopulmonary invalids. 

MEUSE VALLEY, DONORA, AND LONDON FOG 
FINDINGS 


Analysis: The health aspects of all three 
episodes were similar. The symptoms were 
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abrupt in well people and the increase of 
symptoms of the chronically ill was sudden 
and without apparent cause. There was 
burning of the eyes, nose, and throat, fol- 
lowed by cough, shortness of breath, con- 
striction and burning in the chest, wheezing 
respiration, often nausea and vomiting, and 
in the severely ill, collapse and cyanosis. 

In all three epidemics, extensive studies 
were made after the fact to determine cause. 
In the Donora disaster, these studies were 
exhaustive. They were carried on over a 
period of 2 years and were done independ- 
ently by the U.S. Public Health Service and 
the Kettering Laboratory of Cincinnati for 
the United States Steel Corp. The studies 
included meteorologic data available back to 
1918, and a critical review of all mortality 
and morbidity data available from the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health for the same 
period. House to house study was made by 
trained epidemiological investigators and as 
many autopsies were obtained as possible. 
A critical analysis was made of all material 
coming into the city and all products going 
out. The physical and chemical nature of all 
waste products from mills, homes, incin- 
erators, etc., were analyzed. All air-clean- 
ing gadgets operating in the city during the 
episode were cleaned and their dust collec- 
tions studied. Some of the air in Donora on 
the worst night of the disaster were retrieved 
from a large truck tire and a railroad tank 
ear. Biologic studies of acute and chronic 
plant damage were made. Scale models of 
the community and the surrounding valley 
were made. All unusual episodes up and 
down the river such as house fires and ex- 
plosions were investigated. 

The official conclusions of the U.S. Public 
Health Service report are quoted in part as 
follows: 

“1. During the smog of October 1948, a 
total of 5,910 persons or 42.7 percent of all 
persons in the Donora area, were affected to 
some degree by the smog. 

“2. The affection was essentially an irrita- 
tion of the respiratory tract and other ex- 
posed mucous membranes, and varied in 
degree from mild to severe. Cough was the 
predominant single symptom during the ill- 
ness. 

“3. Neither incidence nor severity of affec- 
tion appeared to be influenced by sex, race, 
occupational status, length of residence in 
the area, or degree of physical activity at 
the time of onset of affection. 

“4, Both incidence and severity revealed 
a direct relationship with increasing age. 
Over 60 percent of persons 65 years of age 
and over reported some affection from the 
smog and almost one-half of these were in 
the severely affected group. 

“5. With the exception of such episodes as 
that of the October 1948 smog, long-term 
studies of mortality records and plant mor- 
bidity records indicate that the health of 
the people of Donora appeared essentially 
no different from that of nearby towns. 

“6. Twenty persons died in the Donora 
area during or shortly after the smog of 
October 1948; 17 died on day No. 3.” 

The official conclusions in the Meuse Val- 
ley episode are as follows: 

“Maximum fog caused the illness of many 
thousands of persons and the death of at 
least 60. The aged were affected more fre- 
quently and more severely than the young. 
The elements in the maximum fog were 
probably acid gases adsorbed on the surface 
of particulate matter which, when it got 
into the tracheo-bronchial tree and lung, 
were hydrolized to their respective acids 
causing chemical irritation and/or burns of 
the lining membranes. These materials are 
the result of the combustion of fuels and 
manufacture of metals in the valley in 
which the episode occurred.” 

On the London fog situation of 1952, the 
British Government reports as follows: 
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“While the available evidence does not 
allow of a clear indictment of any one con- 
stituent of the fog; the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the excessive mortality and 
increased incidence of respiratory illness dur- 
ing and immediately after the fog of Decem- 
ber 1952. were the result of irritation of the 
respiratory tract by contaminants of the fog. 
The irritants mainly responsible were prob- 
ably those derived from the combustion of 
coal and its products and their lethal effects 
were wholly exercised in persons already suf- 
fering from chronic respiratory or cardio- 
vascular disorders.” 

A scrutiny of the London reports of the 
coroner’s pathologists showed that the path- 
ological findings in people who had died dur- 
ing or immediately after the fog were indis- 
tinguishable from those found after death 
from similar causes before the fog. Mention 
was made in some cases of engorgement of 
the laryngeal or bronchial mucosa or of ex- 
cessive bronchial secretion, but there was no 
lesion or grouping of lesions which could be 
said to be pathognomanic of deaths due to 
fog. However, a histological examination of 
sections from eight lungs from one of. thé 
public mortuaries during the fog period was 
made by Dr. Bernard Lennox of the London 
Postgraduate Medical School. He reported 
changes in the lung tissue varied greatly, 
with no common element, and he considered 
the abnormalities found representing mostly 
old lesions which had been present before 
the fog. He did, however, find consistent 
changes in the mucosa of the larger bronchi 
in all eight lungs. , 

Examination of the lungs for influenza 
virus by the Virus Reference “Laboratory of 
the Public Health Laboratory Service showed 
no signs that the excessive mortality during 
the first half of December could have been 
due to the influenza virus. 

Chemical examination of the lungs from 
four coroners’ autopsies were examined by 
the Government chemist in parallel with a 
control lung from a person who had died of 
an accident some time after the fog. Be- 
cause of the absence of an occupational his- 
tory in these cases, it was not possible to say 
whether any abnormal constituent might 
have been due to the fog. An exhaustive 
chemical examination including spectro- 
graphic tests for trace elements failed to 
show any significant difference between the 
mineral content of the lungs from victims 
of the fog and that of the control lung. 

In Lewisham, Dr. E. H. R. Smithard made 
a careful classification of 228 deaths occur- 
ring during 2 weeks—-December 7-20. In ad- 
dition to pointing out age distribution, the 
excess of deaths in males, he noted, an ab- 
normal geographic distribution of fatal cases. 
The parts of the borough with the highest 
mortality were in proximity to sources of ex- 
cessive smoke. 


OTHER AIR POLLUTION EPISODES 


Cincinnati: In 1949, a small plant that 
sulfonates oils, expelled hydrogen sulfides 
into rainy air. A great deal of this gas was 
collected within a slow moving cloud as it 
passed over the exhaust. This cloud slowly 
passed over Reading, Ohio. Homes painted 
with lead paints turned black in an area 100 
feet wide and one-half mile long. The nau- 
seating odor disturbed residents. and caused 
nausea and vomiting in a few children. No 
serious illnesses resulted. 

Mexico: In Poza Rica, Mexico, on Novem- 
ber 24, 1950, an unusual exposure of hydro- 
gen sulfide caused illness in 320 persons and 
death in 22. 

Ohio-West Virginia: In 1955 and 1956, a 
small chemical plant in Gallipolis Ferry, 
W. Va., began-to emit mercaptans into the 
air. The prevailing northeast wind blew 
these exhaust wastes over the city of Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio. On foggy or thermal inversion 
mornings, the odor caused schoolchildren 
and housewives to vomit. No permanent 
damage was reported. 
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Los Angeles smog: For the past 10 years, 
concentrated air pollution has been very 
great in the Los Angeles area. Offshore anti- 
cyclonic weather conditions and thermal in- 
version create this situation during certain 
seasons. Background mountains help this 
situation along. Many complaints of dis- 
orders of health have been made. No one 
knows for certain what lasting effect this 
smog will have on health. However, resi- 
dents with asthma, hay fever, and respira- 
tory diseases have complained of ill effects. 
Extensive studies have shown that incom- 
pletely burned petroleum products are chief 
contaminants of air. ae 

In 1956, the California Department of 
Public Health sought information on the 
effects of smog through personal interviews. 
A representative sample of 3,545 adults were 
selected. About two-fifths of the sample re- 
ported that they were bothered by air pol- 
lution. However, two-thirds of the respond- 
ents from Los Angeles County complained of 
smog nuisance. Most persons complained of 
eye irritation and nasal symptoms. 

AIR POLLUTION LEGAL PRECEDENT 


Health damage suit: In September of 1955, 
industry suffered the loss of its first suit 
for personal or health damages because of 
air pollution. There have been a large num- 
ber of suits by employees under workmen’s 
compensation laws, many of them success- 
ful; but none quite like this. Paul Martin, 
his wife and daughter raised cattle on a 
1,500 acre ranch near Reynolds Meials plant 
near Troutdale, Oreg. Reynolds makes 
aluminum and the smelting process gives 
off fluoride fumes. Martin claimed his first 
damage in 1950 when his cattle, pastured 
about a mile from the plant, became ill. 
The court decided the cattle suffered fluorosis 
and awarded Martin $47,000. After winning 
this court case, Martin took Reynolds into 
court again, claiming the inhalation of fumes 
plus the eating of contaminated vegetables 
had resulted in liver damage to him, and 
damages to the stomach walls of his wife and 
daughter. A jury awarded the Martins $38,- 
293. Reynolds appealed the case. Although 
medical testimony was conflicting, this case 
is significant because of its novelty as an air 
pollution personal damage suit. 


AIR POLLUTION AND CANCER 


Introduction: As an introductory back- 
ground, an analogy should be made between 
a communicable disease and cancer to il- 
lustrate the many factors faced by research- 
ers in this field. 

The generic terms of communicable dis- 
ease and cancer resemble each other because 
each includes a number of disease entities 
and both have multiple causes. The causes 
of most communicable diseases have been 
identified. This is not, however, the case 
with cancer in general and even less with 
specific types of cancer. This is brought out 
because our status of knowledge concerning 
specific causes of cancer may be similar to 
the time years ago when the broad term com- 
municable disease was first divided and re- 
divided into specific diseases. Different 
agents and factors were identified one by 
one. In the beginning it was difficult to de- 
termine the interrelationship of agent, host, 
and environment to communicable diseases. 
These same difficulties exist in the relation 
of air pollution and cancer. 

Another important observation can be 
made concerning the comparisons. In the 
case of communicable disease, there is a 
short period between exposure and the dis- 
ease. This made it easier to recognize and 
identify bacterial agents. This is not, how- 
ever, the case with cancer because it is be- 
lieved that the effects of air pollution do 
not show up for many years. Medical re- 
searchers have a more difficult task in de- 
veloping cause and effect factors over a 20- to 
30-year period. 

Another interesting difference occurs be- 
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tween communicable disease and cancer. Al- 
though viruses have been identified as caus- 
ative factors in some cancers, communicable 
diseases deal with micro-organisms while we 
refer to the chemical spectrum which may 
link cancer with air pollution. In the case 
of a communicable disease, researchers were 
able to link a type of disease with a specific 
organism. This is not the case with cancer 
in general. The types of caricer are not iden- 
tifiable by a single cause. Researchers fur- 
ther believe that cancer. of a specific site, 
such as lung cancer, may be due to different 
causes. This is further complicated when 
microscopically the lung tumor may not ap- 
pear to be different. 

Three factors are discussed when talking 
about lung cancer. They are tobacco smok- 
ing, occupational exposures to substances 
causing cancer, and air pollution. Medical 
researchers are not in agreement as to the 
relative importance of each of these factors 
to lung cancer or to the multiple effect. 
However, statistics are available showing 
death variations of U.S. population by age, 
sex, color, country of birth, sociceconomic 
status and geographical areas. These varia- 
tions are being used to study cancer as they 
relate to air pollution. 


CANCER TREND BY SEX IN THE UNITED STATES 


Lung cancer: Although other forms of can- 
cer have increased, cancer of the lung has 
shown the greatest increase among white 
males. 3 

Urban-rural differences: Studies of cancer 
mortality according to size of community 
have shown an increase in cancer of the lung 
with the increase in size of the city. 

It should also be noted that practically 
no differences in smoking habits according 
to the size of urban communities were noted 
in the United States. However, marked dif- 
ferences in lung cancer rates have been re- 
ported. 

For the United States, cancer of the respi- 
ratory system which includes lung, bron- 
chus, and larynx is higher among urban 
males than rural males. This ratio is 1.71 
for males and 1.16 for females in a similar 
comparison. 

Lung cancer affects city dwellers to a much 
greater extent that it does residents of non- 
metropolitan areas. Stocks and Campbell 
found nine times as much lung cancer among 
male nonsmokers who lived in a city than 
occurred among male nonsmokers living in 
rural areas. 

Not all of the excess can necesarily be 
attributed to air pollution since other fac- 
tors, for example, climate or housing con- 
ditions, play a part, but in general it is the 
industrial towns liable to heavy pollution 
that have the highest death rates. 

The death rates from pneumonia and 
bronchitis in 1952 show a definite and con- 
sistent difference between the large centers 
of population and the rural areas. 

Foreign-born cancer mortality: The foreign 
born have been found to have a higher mor- 
tality rate for lung cancer than native white 
and nonwhite in the State of Ohio. It was 
also found in the same study that urban for- 
eign born have a much higher death rate 
than urban white natives and urban non- 
whites. The urban foreign-born rate is also 
higher than the rural foreign born. Of par- 
ticular importance is the rural foreign-born 
rate. It exceeds the urban white native and 
nonwhite rates. This last fact is significant. 
It would appear that other factors were con- 
tributing to the high death rates among for- 
eign born. Eastcott showed, within compa- 
rable age groups, English immigrants to New 
Zealand had a 30-percent higher lung cancer 
death rate than native New Zealanders, and 
the excess was 75 percent in those over 30 
years of age. Since there was no difference 
in the average consumption of tobacco, it 
appears that exposure to atmosphere of Brit- 
ish industrial cities may be responsible. 
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Male-female mortality: Statistics are also 
available concerning deaths of males and 
females. It has been indicated that more 
males die of respiratory diseases than females. 

Socioeconomic variations: The association 
between socioeconomic status and causes of 
death have been established an bag are 
principally in England and Wales. e 
United States a study of cancer incidence of 
10 metropolitan areas showed that only cer- 
tain specific forms of cancer are associated 
with income. Among this group was cancer 
of the lung and bronchus. These studies 
‘may have some significance if one assumes 
that the lowest rental areas are nearest to 
the source of pollution. Dr. Mancuso’s find- 
ings concluded that a considerable excess of 
lung cancer deaths occurred in the lowest 
economic fifth within Cuyahoga County. 
Some of this area east of the Cuyahoga River 
Valley also lies in the most concentrated area 
of air pollution. This area also has the most 

incidence of lung cancer in Cuya- 
hoga County. Congressman CHARLES A. 
Vanrk, representing this area, reported to 
Congress that Dr. Clarence Mills’ study of 
this area revealed 240 more lung cancer 
deaths in this area per year than the cleaner 
sections of the city. 

Experimental, tumor production: In addi- 
tion to the sudden or acute effects of air 
pollution, a second potential danger lies in 
the prolonged or cumulative exposure to air 
pollution. Of course, the research problems 
associated with measuring long-term effects 
are more complex. However, significant in- 


experiments with animals. Dr. Paul Kotin 
has done pioneering work in this area and 
summarizes six laboratory accomplishments 
with animals. These summaries are quoted 


“1. Carcinogenic aromatic polycyclic hy- 
drocarbons have been demonstrated and 
quantitated in polluted atmosphere of urban 
communities. Compounds identified in- 
cluded §$,4-benzpyrene and, more recently, 
$4-benzfluoranthrene. These agents have 
been used to produce skin cancers and sub- 
cutaneous sarcomas in C57 Black and Strain 
A Mice by painting and injection. 

“2. Carcinogenic properties have been 
demonstrated in fractions of the atmosphere 
that are free of aromatic polycyclic hydro- 


* @arbons. Compounds belonging to the 


group of oxidation reaction products of 
aliphatic hydrocarbons have been used to 
produce skin cancers when painted on C57 
Black and Strain A Mice. 

“3, Ozonized gasoline has been used in in- 
halation chambers for the production of lung 
tumors in Strain A and C57 Black Mice. 
These tumors, while differing structurally 
from human tumors, are nevertheless un- 
equivocally new growths. Their more in- 
dolent natural history in mice may well be 
@ refiection of host resistance. factors rather 
than an indication of lack of carcinogenic 
potency in the aerosols inhaled. 

“4. Carcinogenic materials have -been 
identified in the air in a particulate state 
that permits their being breathed and de- 
posited on the lining of the lung. Many of 
these cancer-producing agents are chemi- 
cally stable and, as such, survive sufficiently 
long after emission from pollution sources 
to be potential biological threats. 

“5. Atmospheric irritants of all types as, 
for example, aldehydes and organic acids, 


. though in themselves noncarcinogenic, may 


play a role in the development of cancer by 
interfering with the normal flow of the 
mucous stream that permanently resides on 
the lining cells of the lung. It is this con- 
tinual flow of mucus that normally serves 
to prevent the accumulation of deposited 
material on the respiratory epithelium. 
Irritants can reduce the activity of cilia, the 
propelling whips that move the stream along, 
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so that stasis occurs and particle accumula- 
tion can follow. 

“6. Protein materials, normally present in 
blood and in cells, are capable of freeing 
cancer-producing chemicals from the par- 
ticles on which they are carried so that bio- 
logical activity on their part can result.” 

‘Dr. Kotin further concludes that atmos- 
pheric pollution in and by itself, uniquely 
supplies the links necessary for the experi- 
mental induction of lung cancer. 

A number of pollutants found in the air 
over eight different cities are being tested 
for their ability to produce cancer in mice. 
Taken together, gmentary evidence points 
unmistakably to a relationship between air 
pollution and lung cancer. 

Certain other experimental data bear on 
this question. Substances found in the air 
over Los Angeles will produce cancer in mice 
as’ will extracts from motor vehicle exhausts. 
Moreover, chemical studies have demon- 
strated the presence of 3,4-benzpyrene which 
is one of the most potent known cancero- 
genic substances in the air over many cities 
in the world. 

Research done at the University of South- 
ern California has shown that the fertility 
of mice and the survival rate of newborn 
mice are reduced by long parental exposure 
to low concentrations of pollutants of the 
Los Angeles type. 

Smoking and air pollution ratios: Stocks 
and Campbell have estimated that 50 percent 
of the lung cancer deaths in the Liverpool 
area result from smoking and about 35 per- 
cent from air pollution. Hammond esti- 
mated that 31 percent of lung cancer deaths 
are due to air pollution. 





Report to My Constituents on the 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, another 
Congress—the 86th—is over. The second 
session adjourned sine die on September 
1. It has been a strange Congress in 
many ways; largely because so much 
time pased without accomplishment. In 
the first session there were 23 Fridays 
when the House did not even meet. This 
session 3 whole months went by with 
practically nothing done. The Senate 
filibustered for weeks over doing any- 
thing for civil rights, and now boasts of 
the bill finally passed. We cannot fili- 
buster that way under House rules, but 
we dillydallied along most of the win- 
ter. Of course the party in power—the 
Democrats had about a 2-to-1 major- 
ity—is always reluctant to put through 
the program of a President of the other 
party, especially in election year. This 
time the Senate held up appointments of 
judges and postmasters, as everyone in 
Ohio knows all too well. However, the 
86th Congress has adjourned, and we 
can look at the record. 

It was particularly unfortunate that 
in the first 3 months of this session so 
little legislation of importance was 
passed, as it gave an excuse to the ma- 
jority leadership to recess for the con~ 
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ventions and then come back in August 
to complete the work. Along with my 
Republican colleagues I opposed the re- 
cess, believing that very little could be 
accomplished in such a postconvention 
session and that it was not in the best 
interests of the United States. Now that 
the Congress has finally adjourned, the 
public press and informed persons have 
pretty well agreed that little if anything 
real was accomplished, and that it was 
charged from the very beginning with 
political impulses. Most of the “musts” 
that were supposed to be so important to 
the country could have been passed be- 
fore the recess if the majority party had 
had the will to do so. It certainly had 
the votes. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FAILURES 


This Congress failed to take action on 
many important matters recommended 
by President Eisenhower, such as a 
moderate upward adjustment of the 
minimum wage; constructive measures 
to meet existing farm problems; Federal 
assistance in the construction of facili- 
ties for colleges, universities, and ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; author- 
ization of 40 new Federal judgeships to 
expedite the rendering of justice; liber- 
alization of our immigration laws; and 
proper financing to avoid delays in our 
interstate highway program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


One of the few important post con- 
vention session bills passed was the so- 
cial security amendments bill which 
authorizes a new program of Federal 
grants to the States for medical care for 
the aged. The plan finally adopted pro- 
vides that the Federal Government will 
assume one-half of the cost of provid- 
ing medical care to persons over 65 who 
have incomes under minimums to be 
established by the respective States. 
The program is voluntary on the part 
of the State with respect to the estab- 
lishment of such a program, and it is 
further voluntary on the part of the 
individual as to whether or not he or 
she seeks to be covered. The language 
of the bill clearly states that the re- 
cipients under the program are to be in 
addition to those persons now receiving 
old-age assistance, not merely a sub- 
stitute for it. 

Present social security laws restrict to 
$1,200 the amount of money a person 
may earn without losing benefits, but 
do not affect the income he—or she— 
may receive from stocks or bonds. To 
me this is wholly unjust. I introduced 
H.R. 11029, a proposal to eliminate the 
earning limitation, hopirig some action 
might result. The bill as passed sets up 
a rather complicated formula which 
amounts to an increased earning of ap- 
proximately $150 a year without pen- 
alty. In addition, the bill removes the 
requirement that permanently disabled 
persons must be 50 years of age before 
they or their dependents can receive 
disability payments, and eliminates the 
6-month waiting period in the case of 
recurrence of a disability. 

This legislation does not go far as some 
would like, and goes further than others 
think wise. But it will give the coun- 
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try an opportunity to look the program 
over and make the necessary changes. 
HOUSING 


Another necessary bill passed in the 
final days of the session was a modified 
housing bill which will keep three very 
important programs going. This legis- 
lation authorized: an additional $500 
million in Federal loans to build col- 
lege dormitories; provided a l-year ex- 
tention of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration home improvement program; and 
authorized $50 million for new loans for 
the community facilities program, cover- 
ing such things as city water plants and 
sewage systems. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Once again it was necessary to ex- 
tend for 1 year the present 52-percent 
corporate tax rate and certain excise 
taxes on beer, wine, cigarettes, automo- 
biles, telephone, and telegraph. Many of 
us were hoping that it would be possible 
to repeal the excise tax on telephones, 
believing that a telephone should be 
classified as a necessity, rather than a 
luxury. However, the bill came to the 
House under a closed rule which made 
it impossible to vote on this specific 
issue. 

GOVERNMENT WORKERS 

Our Federal postal and classified work- 
ers were given a 712-percent pay increase 
by this Congress. I voted for this pay 
raise. After studying the problem care- 
fully, I was convinced that the loyal 
workers on the postal and Federal pay- 
roll had not been kept abreast of the 
cost-of-living increase, forcing many to 
hold second employment, with a conse- 
quent reduction in efficiency to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Retired Federal workers were also 
brought under coverage of the Health 
Benefits Act by the passage of appro- 
priate legislation. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Another bill on which Congress com- 
pleted action was a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment giving residents of 
the District of Columbia the right to vote 
for President and Vice President. I sup- 
ported this resolution when it came be- 
fore the House. Thus, after 160 years of 
being denied this basic right of suffrage, 
victory is near for residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columkia as soon as 38 State 
legislatures ratify the proposal. 

House Joint Resolution 502—now Pub- 
lic Law 86-484—-which I sponsored, gives 
authorization to the National Council of 
Negro Women to erect a memorial to the 
late Mary McLeod Bethune in Lincoln 
Park in the District of Columbia: It is 
most fitting that in this centennial year 
honor should be paid this outstanding 
woman, born the daughter of a slave, 
who became the counselor of Presidents, 
and the founder of the Bethune-Cook- 
man College. 

VETERANS HOSPITAL 


Culminating the efforts of many years, 
funds were voted this year to construct 
On property purchased by the Govern- 
ment for this specific purpose at least 12 
years ago, a new 800-bed Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration general medical and surgi- 
Cal hospital to replace the present dis- 
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integrating Crile Hospital, This has long 
been needed to provide adequate medical 
care for the more than 715,000 veterans 
who reside in Ohio’s 38 northern coun- 
ties which come under the jurisdiction 
of the Cleveland VA regional office. 
Architectural plans for the hospital are 
now being drawn and actual construc- 
tion should get underway next year. 
CLEVELAND HARBOR 


Once again this year I joined my con- 
gressional colleagues and city and busi- 
ness interests from Cleveland in urgently 
requesting the House Appropriations 
Committee for funds for the further de- 
velopment of our Cleveland Harbor. 
The committee approved and the Con- 
gress voted an appropriation of $200,000 
for design and engineering funds for the 
replacement of three bridges that are a 
hindrance to navigation. 

NEW FEDERAL BUILDING FOR CLEVELAND 


A new $47 million Federal building for 
Cleveland has reached the stage of hav- 
ing funds for site acquisition and plan- 
ning approved by the Senate and House 
Committees on Public Works. Although 
no site has been agreed to, we are hope- 
ful that the actual construction funds 
will be appropriated in the next session. 

CIVIL. RIGHTS 


The passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1960 was a real achievement. To get this 
bill to the floor for action it was neces- 
sary to obtain 219 signatures on a dis- 
charge petition. Believing this was the 
only way to get consideration of this 
very important legislation, I was glad 
to sign the petition. When the bill 
reached the floor I supported every 
strengthening amendment and opposed 
those amendments which would have 
weakened the bill. As finally passed, the 
bill has five major provisions as follows: 
First, gives power to the courts to name 
special voting referees when it finds evi- 
dence that discrimination against 
Negroes exists—the referees, under 
court’s jurisdiction, to take appropriate 
steps to insure that qualified Negroes are 
able to register and vote; second, pro- 
vides schooling for children of service- 
men whenever desegregation disputes 
lead to the closing of local schools; third, 
provides criminal penalties for interfer- 
ence with court desegregation orders; 
fourth, makes it possible for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to enter cases 
involving bombings of schools, churches, 
and synagogues. I had introduced a 
separate billion this subject—H.R. 2242: 
fifth, provides that voting records must 
be preserved for 22 months for possible 
Federal inspection. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

MUTUAL SECURITY BILL 


In the area of foreign affairs, our com- 
mittee sat for many weeks in considera- 
tion of the mutual security bill. The 
legislation which finally emerged from 
the House-Senate conference provided 
for an authorization of $4,086,300,000 
for fiscal year 1961, a reduction of $88 
million from the President’s recom- 
mendations. In the final days of the 
session the Congress appropriated a total 
of $3,716,350,000 for the program—some 
$458 million less than the administra- 








appropriation, 
urgent request of the President. 
SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA 


One of the new sections added to the - 
Mutual Security Act of 1960 provides a 
sum of $20 million for a special program 
for tropical Africa. This sum is planned 
for use in assisting emerging African 
countries with basic educational plan- 
ning and program development. It will 
supplement teacher training activities 
carried on under the existing technical 
cooperation program, and identify us 
more closely with the aspirations of the 
African people. With the breakdown of 
order in the Congo and establishment of 
a United Nations military force, the 
Congress approved an additional $100 
million of contingency funds for the 
President to take whatever constructive 
action that may be necessary. 

LATIN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 

At the request of the administration 
the Congress authorized a $500 million 
social development program in Latin 
America. Growing unrest under condi- 
tions of extreme poverty and mounting 
demands for improvement require im- 
mediate attention if violent overthrow of 
governments and institutions is to be 
avoided. Specific programs will be 
worked out in cooperation with each of 
the governments concerned, and funds 
channeled through such agencies as the 
Inter-American Development Bank. An 
additional $100 million was authorized 
for relief and rehabilitation expenditures 
to earthquake-stricken Chile. 

NATO COMMISSION 


In a”™move directed toward increased 
cooperation among-the Atlantic nations, 
the Congress authorized the appointment 
of a 20-member U.S. NATO Commission. 
This Commission is expected to partici- 
pate in a citizens conference of NATO 
countries, and will explore economic and 
political measures designed to develop 
further democratic freedom. 

FOREIGN SERVICE AMENDMENTS ACT 


As the United States has had to as- 
sume increasing responsibility across the 
world, it became more and more appar- 
ent that changes needed to be made in 
the legislation governing our Foreign 
Service. Months—ever several years—of 
study by the Department, in conjunction 
with a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, on which I serve, 
gave us S. 2633. Briefly, a reduction was 
effected in the number of staff personnel 
classes, and retirement benefits extend- 
ed to include specialists in the Foreign 
Service retirement system. These 
amendments were adopted unanimously, 
providing some limited recognition of the 
very fine job that our dedicated Foreign 
Service officers and staff are doing all 
over the world, 

CONCLUSION 


This is a little more than an outline 
of the work of the 86th Congress. Diffi- 
cult as the situation is, as in the past, 
it has been a privilege to serve the 22d 
Ohio District in the many areas of na- 
tional life that grow increasingly impor- 
tant to each individual American. 
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Fulbright Professor Says Japanese Riots 
Were Carried Out by a Relatively Small 
Number of People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. .FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker; a Fulbright exchange professor, 
Jack Perlmutter, arts professor at the 
District of Columbia Teachers College, 
in the Nation’s Capital, was lecturing at 
the Tokyo University of Arts when the 
Japanese riots occurred. 

He says: 

No matter what the political reasons were 
underlying the demonstrations in the early 
months of 1960 which made big headlines 
in the United States, it must be remembered 
that they were carried out by a relatively 
small number of the Japanese people. Both 
students and colleagues as well as other 
Japanese friends verified this repeatedly. It 
is my experience that most Japanese people 
are anxious to cooperate with America and 
have only warm and friendly feelings to- 
ward Americans. They are learning much 
from us about ways of life, and we can learn 
much from them. 


I include here for. the information of 
my colleagues a letter I have just re- 
ceived from Professor Perlmutter as well 
as an interview with him which was re- 
ported in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
and Times Herald: 

Avucust 30, 1960. 


Hon. Frank THOMpson, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THomPson: Because of your sin- 
cere concern with American culture and 
kind interest in my projects, I would like 
to relate to you some of the observations 
and impressions I gathered in my year in 
Japan as a Fulbright research professor in 
painting and printmaking. Needless to say, 
I am very grateful to Senator FPuLsricur and 
other Members of Congress for making this 
kind of valuable cultural exchange possible. 

Through my teaching assignments at the 
Tokyo University of Arts, and lecturing in 
many parts of Japan, I met many students. 
I found them to be earnest, hardworking 
and intellectually ambitious. Art students, 
of course, are never overly concerned with 
politics. And no matter what the political 
reasons were underlying the demonstrations 
in the early months of 1960 which made big 
headlines in the United States, it must be 
remembered that they were carried out by 
@ relatively small number of the Japanese 
people. Both students and colleagues as 
well as other Japanese friends verified this 
repeatedly. It is my experience that most 


‘Japanese people are anxious to cooperate 


with America and have only warm and 
friendly feelings toward Americans. They 
are learning much from us about ways of 
life, and we can learn much from them. 

The Japanese people have an ancient cul- 
ture that is highly sophisticated and re- 
fined, and an inherent love of beauty that 
shows itself everywhere in their daily lives 
in spite of the confusing bustle of mod- 
ernism and overcrowded conditions. The 
many friends I made in my months of paint- 
ing, teaching, lecturing, study of gallery. 
methods, research on Japanese art, etc., were 
professionally busy people. However, each 
of them found time for frequent leisurely, 
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contemplative conversations with me over 
endless cups of green tea. They seemed to 
be familiar with the art of creating un- 
hurried privacy in the midst of the most 
rushed surro . There are nowhere in 
the world, I believe, more rushed surround- 
ings than those found in the city of Tokyo. 
The timeout for meditative thought and talk 
is an intellectual “tea break” that taught 
me much in acreative way. 

Not only did I learn about the art, art his- 
tory and printmaking of Japan from these 
talks, I also feel I learned much about the 
people. Let me mention some of their names 
to you, unfamiliar as they may be, because 
these typify the high types of people taking 
part in art and culture in Japan. 

There is Mr. Yuji Abe, of the Yoseido Gal- 
lery, whose interest in contemporary Japa- 
nese printmakers has helped to further this 
art. He himself is a master of modern kak¢- 
mono mounting. Among printmakers, there 
is Mr. Fumio Kitaoka, an artist who has in- 
corporated some western techniques into his 
extremely personal style of printmaking; Mr. 
Hideo Hagiwara whose.work is some of the 
most poetic seen in Japan today; Mr. Tetsuo 


Yamada who runs a contemporary print. 


gallery in the anciently historical city of 
Kyoto and does fine printmaking himself; 
Mr. Unichi Hiratsuka who is one of the 
“fathers” of modern Japanese printmaking as 
well as the father of a young lady who owns a 
print gallery right here in Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. Gen Yamaguchi who was one of the first 
printmakers I met when I came to Japan 
and whose cordial welcome to his country I 
will always remember; and many more. 
From the Tokyo University of Arts, there is 
the distinguished president, Mr. Naoteru 
Uyeno. And my colleague, Mr. Mamoru 
Kubo, excellent painter in oils, and pro- 
fessor of oil painting. Mr. Kubo and his 
wonderful family helped from the very be- 
ginning to prove to me and my family what 
a gentle, hospitable, and cultured people 
the Japanese are. 

There is Mr. Atsuo Imaizumi, vice presi- 
dent of the National Museum of Modern Art, 
Tokyo, in whose beautiful home I was intro- 
duced to the symbolic elegance of the Japa- 
nese New Year. There are the hardworking 
people of the U.S. Educational Commission 
in Japan (Fulbright Commission) who are 
dedicated to the ideal of cultural exchange: 
Mr. Iwao Nishimura, executive secretary, with 
@ real understanding of East-West; Mrs. 
Maki; Mr. Matsuzawa; Mr. Imai; Mr. Naka- 
mura; Miss Masaki, and others. There is 
scholarly Mr. Miyazaki whose work in educa- 
tion kept him very busy but never too busy 
for discussions with me on educational and 
cultural matters. There is Miss Lucy Nakai 
whose excellent command of both Japanese 
and English helped me out of many lan- 
guage-barrier situations. 

Equally important were my friendships 
with non-Japanese people who had lived in 
the country long enough to have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the Japanese people 
and culture. There was Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur. Also at the American Embassy, 
there was Mr. Robert J. Boylan; Mr. Paul J. 
Rappaport; Mr. Donald Bartlett who has a 
true feling for culture and refreshingly real- 
istic views on the arts; Mr. Francis B. Tenny 
with a genuine knowledge of Japan. There 
is Mrs. Elise Grilli, lecturer on Japanese art 
and art critic for the Japan Times, whose 
deep knoweldge of art history and intimate 
association with the contemprary art scene 
makes her respected by both artists and pub- 
lic, There is Mr. Maurice Schneps, editor 
of the delightfully informative magazine, To- 
day’s Japan, Orient-West. There are my 
dear Canadian friends, Mr. and Mrs. A. 


Gercik whose many years of living in Japan . 


have given them a tender understanding of 
the Japanese people. There is Father Joseph 
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P. Love whose great store of knowledge of 
oriental culture was always at my disposal. 
And there were many, many more—all won- 
derful people, too numerous to mention. 

Coming back to the United States, I re- 
discovered the beauty of America in a trip 
across the continent. While the beauty of 
Japan is in small intimate detail, the beauty 
of America is in its broad magnificent scen- 
ery. It is good to be home—but also good to 
look forward to future opportunities of going 
back to Japan for further studies of their 
arts. I hope that my studies will prove useful 
to others not only as art, but in helping to 
advance greater understanding between the 
United States and other countries. Because 
of your encouragement of cultural pursuits 
in the United States, Mr. THompson, I feel 
that you understand what I mean. 

Thank you again for your interest in such 
important matters—important to cultural 
people everywhere, and important to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
JACK PERLMUTTER. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
WASHINGTON ARTIST SAW RIOTS IN JAPAN 


When Jack Perlmutter, a Washington art- 
ist, left for Japan on a Fulbright professor- 
ship, he counted on nothing more exciting 
than a quiet round of meditation in an 
ancient Zen garden. 

Instead, the 40-year-old professor of arts 
at District of Columbia Teachers College 
found himself crouched one night on the 
floor of a Japanese car while Tokyo students 
rioted and snake danced by the light of a 
burning streetcar. 

Perlmutter, of 3826 Halley Terrace SE., is 
home again, with some surprising observa- 
tions about 1960 Japan, a centuries-old cul- 
ture assailed by swift social change. 

What impressed him about the riots was 
that, despite their anti-American flavor, the 
disturbances seemed to have little to do with 
Japanese feelings toward this country. 

The night before Prime Minister Kishi 
withdrew his invitation to President Eisen- 
hower to visit Japan, a Japanese friend told 
Perlmutter: “I tried to show you Japanese 
culture. I want you to see this, too.” 

He drove Perlmutter to a downtown riot 
scene. A group of the students spotted the 
American and as they approached the car 
the artist quailed. 

But the spokesman only told him politely 
that they were glad to have him watch and 
would like to see the car moved out of 
harm’s way. 

“Very sorry,” Perlmutter was told repeated- 
ly. “This is not anti-American. This is 
anti-Kishi.” 

Perlmutter, who lectured on Western 
painting and studied Japanese woodcuts at 
the Tokyo University of learned con- 
versational Japanese during his stay. But he 
decided afterward that he might- not have 
bothered. 

“At the university level,” he said, “prac- 
tically all students understand English if 
you speak slowly enough. They have to 
elect a. language in secondary school and 
English is most popular.” 

Why? 

“Partly, I believe, because they still feel 
the United States is an important power” and 
partly because they feel “it was better we 
were there after the war than anybody else,” 
he said. 

Throughout the island nation, Perlmutter 
found, people are eager to learn English. 
This can be a nuisance sometimes, he learned. 

“On a bus, for instance, a Japanese will 
come up to you and say, ‘Can I please carry 
on a conversation with you? I don’t hear 
your language spoken very often.’” 

Although he found strong evidence of 
friendship toward this country, the artist 
discovered “they do not look to the United 
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States for culture, much to my dismay. One 
of my projects there was to push American 
art.” 


He was encouraged when young Japanese 
artists came to him seeking new forms of 
expression to portray their nation’s rude 
breakthrough into the atomic age. 

Some throw anything—even old. bicycle 
parts—onto their canvasses, he said. “But 
the thing is,” he added pointedly, “nobody 
is laughing at them over there.” 

The Washington artist, now an enthusiastic 
supporter of international exchange pro- 
grams, is planning exhibits of some 50 paint- 
ings he did in Japan as well as a selection of 
representative Japanese woodcuts. 





Newsletter by Hon. E. Y. Berry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD my 
recent newsletter summarizing congres- 
sional action in the closing days of the 
2d session of the 86th Congress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 1960. 

Dear Frrenp: This Congress, which came 
here for the August session with flags flying 
and bands playing, is sneaking out of town. 
Its Democrat leadership, who will campaign 
for the highest office in the land on the slo- 
gan that we need leadership, has been un- 
able to lead its own party. Crucial items 
in the President’s program were thrown over- 
beard. The announced program of the Dem- 
ocrat leaders for this session was aban- 
doned. The Nation received a practical les- 
son on the inability of the majority party 
in Congress to work together. 

On civil rights, Senator Kennepy himself 
ran out on the Democrat platform and voted 
against consideration. On medical care, he 
lost his principal demand—that medical care 
for the aged be financed through the social 
security payroll tax. It was this defeat that 
led to his proposal to go to the people. In 
his frustration that followed, he an- 
nounced, “Congress might as well pack up 
and go home,” On minimum wage, the ses- 
sion came up with much less than young 
KENNEDY promised. On agriculture, he 
promised at Los Angeles immediate passage 
of a farm bill. Nothing was attempted; 
nothing accomplished. 

The people were not led out of the wil- 
derness. The program for the special ses- 
sion ended just about where it left off on 
July 3. Nothing was done which could not 
have been done the week prior to the con- 
ventions, and the hoped-for leadership of a 
politically lopsided Congress did not de- 
velop. 

MEDICAL CARE 


In spite of the Kennedy forces, the Sen- 
ate adopted a medical care bill very similar 
to the one previously passed by the House, 
and one which leaves the handling of the 
program to the States, following its adop- 
tion by the States, and will be administered 
through the State welfare division. 

The Central Government proponents 
wanted the medical care for the aged pro- 
gram linked with social security payroll taxes 
where it could be handled out of Washing- 
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ton. The objections to this approach are 
that it would be compulsory and limit bene- 
fits to only those already covered by social 
security. 

Actually, the elderly in greatest need of 
health assistance are those without regular 
monthly incomes. health to re- 
tirement benefits under social security would 
also add greatly to the cost of the program. 
The payroll tax for retirement, now 6 percent 
and costing $10 billion annually, is already 
scheduled to go to 9 percent by 1969, and 
employers and employees would be required 
to pay even more if health were added, giv- 
ing the worker less and less control over his 
earnings. 

If the Federal Government were to oper- 
ate the compulsory medical care program, as 
proposed by Senator KENNEDY, rather than 
the States, it would mean Federal control of 
funds, including rates of compensation for 
hospitals, nursing homes, dentists, and phy- 
sicians, with reports, audits, etc., to justify 
an additional army of Federal employees to 
administer. Again, responsibility would be 
shifted to Washington, curbing community 
incentive to build hospitals and handle 
health problems locally. 

In the debate, Senator KENNEDY called the 
State program most unwise because as he 
said, “They will operate with all the dif- 
ferent standards which are going to be set 
up in the different States, with some States 
participating and many not participating.” 
It is difficult to understand just what is 
wrong with that. The people of South Da- 
kota, acting through their locally elected 
legislators, may wish to set up standards 
which differ from those preferred by the 
people of Massachusetts and their delega- 
tion. If so, what is wrong with this? Why 
should the Federal Government seek to im- 
pose its standards, regardless of local wishes, 
local costs, and local facilities? Is it too 
old fashioned to believe that there are those 
other than politicians and Government em- 
ployees who can operate and handle their 
own affairs and who can spend their own tax 
money? 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Eight votes in the House are all that saved 
almost every industry in the country from 
being covered by the minimum-wage law. 

As the bill was reported to the House floor, 
the bill would have increased from $1 to 
$1.25 the minimum wage of all employees 
presently covered and would have extended 
coverage to restaurants, hotels, and nearly 
all retail and wholesale businesses. 

By a vote of 211 to 203, the House adopted 
the Kitchin-Ayres substitute, which reduced 
the wage floor to $1.15 and limited coverage 
to approximately 1.4 million additional 
workers in retail chains with five or more 
stores in two or more States. I voted for 
this substitute.. 

The central government enthusiasts in the 
Senate raised the minimum to $1.25 and ex- 
tended coverage to about 4 million workers 
now excluded. Covered under the Senate 
bill were businesses with gross annual sales 
of $1 million a year or more, even if they 
operate within one State, disregarding en- 
tirely the constitutional limits of Federal 
legislation of interstate commerce only. 

Fortunately for the American public, the 
House conferees refused to budge from the 
position established by the eight-vote margin 
in the House. They refused to knuckle 
down to the labor bosses and insisted on 
the House version or none at all. As 4 
result, the conferees were deadlocked and 
unable to agree on a compromise, with the 
measure dying in conference as the session 
ended. 

Had it not been for the eight-vote victory 
of the Kitchin-Ayres amendment in the 


beca' 
would have to pay higher prices for goods 
and services? 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Because of fire danger in the Black Hills 
areas, and other public land areas of the 
West, where mining claims have been: filed 
and annual assessment work is required to be 
completed prior to September 1, the Bureau 
of Land t has granted a tem- 
porary deferment of annual assessment work. 
This is only a temporary deferment, how- 
ever, and miners seeking such deferment 
should contact the Billings office without 
delay, When deferment is granted, it should 
be filed in the office of the Register of Deeds 
of the county in which the mining claim 
is located to protect the claim. In these 
cases 2 years of assessment work must be 
completed prior to September 1, 1961. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will prob- 
ably accept a contract for the establishment 
of a lignite-uranium plant at Bowman, 
N. Dak., which would serve northwestern 
South Dakota and southwestern North Da- 
kota. The contract would be with the In- 
ternational Resources Corp. but the city of 
Bowman will be constructing the plant. It 
will be operated by Susquehanna Western, 
who operate the Edgemont mill. There will 
be the large mill location in Bowman with 
two field roasting units the ash 
for the central mill. AEC will probably ap- 
prove the contract providing the people of 
Bowman fully understand the problems in- 
volved and are willing to take the necessary 
risks. Decisions ghould be firmed up before 
too long. 

Schools in federally impacted areas which 
were “short changed” some $7.3 million in 
1958-59 by congressional appropriation will 
be relieved of their warrant liability with 
an appropriation of that amount by this 
session. Schools with limited tax base, such 
as the Douglas School District at Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, were especially affected, but 
there are some 28 school systems in western 
South Dakota who will benefit by this de- 
layed appropriation. This is an alarming 
example of what could well happen if the 
budget of every school district in the Nation 
were dependent upon the whims of Congress 
to appropriate for school construction and 
for teachers’ salaries. Twenty-eight dis- 
tricts in western South Dakota have learned 
“by bitter experience what Federal aid with- 
out Federal appropriations can actually mean, 

With my kindest regards and best wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EB Y¥. Perry. 
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Report to the People of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


_. Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the 86th Congress has come to a close 
and become a part of the history of these 
United States of America, I want to re- 
port to my people of the Fifth District of 
Indiana the activities of this Congress 
and my actions during its sessions. This 
was a hard-working, constructive Con- 
gress and I am proud and grateful to 
the people of the Fifth District for the 
opportunity to have shared in its de- 
liberations. 

Mr. Speaker, I have attended practi- 
cally every session of the 86th Congress 
and have answered 372 rollcalls out of 
382. Hach day as I have approached the 
Capitol I have voiced a quiet prayer that 
in the deliberations and votes of the day 
I should represent to the full extent of 
my ability the thinking and aspirations 
of all the people in my district. I have 
felt that any day would be a lost day 
unless it marked some progress, small or 
large, toward the goals for which we are 
reaching. 





During my first term in office I have 
done my best to keep the people of my 
district informed of the developments in 
Government that affect their lives. I 
have made special reports to groups on 
legislation affecting them and requested 
their reactions. During the sessions I 
have sent out reports to the newspapers 
on important issues and once, and some- 
times twice a month, forwarded a news- 
letter to those people in the district. who 
had requested to be informed on cur- 
rent events of Congress. 

In this report I will first deal with 
those projects and action that have a 
purely local impact. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. Speaker, although Indiana has 
not always welcomed Federal flood con- 
trol programs, it now recognizes that 
fiood control is not something that can 
be appropriately planned and carried 
through by State action alone. It must 
have Federal assistance. When I was 
a candidate for election I made the 
pledge that, if elected, I would do every- 
thing within my power to secure funds 
for the construction of an adequate flood 
control program for the Wabash River 
Valley. 

One month after arriving in Washing- 
ton I introduced legislation which would 
have provided funds for the construc- 
tion of the Huntington, Salamonie, and 
Mississinewa Dams; and at that time I 
made a speech on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, pleading with the 
Members of Congress for the necessary 
appropriations. This was later followed 
by more speeches and committee ap- 
pearances. 

Securing funds from Congress is al- 
ways a difficult enterprise and this one 
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was further complicated by a resolu- 
tion—House Concurrent Resolution 2, 
passed by the Indiana 85th General As- 
sembly in 1947—which in effect disap- 
proved of any new Federal projects for. 
Indiana. This has now been repudiated 
and the State of Indiana has appro- 
priated the money to pay for the State’s 


. Share of the costs of a number of spe- 


cific projects, including those in the 
Fifth District. 

I am happy to report that with the as- 
sistance of dedicated, energetic, public- 
spirited individuals and groups from the 
Fifth District and the rest of Indiana, 
Congress was persuaded to appropriate 
funds for the advance engineering and 
design of these projects. This, of course, 
is only the beginning, and I intend to 
continue this fight for funds until the 
dams are finished. 

These dams will not completely solve 
the flood control problems of our district. 
Smaller dams and watersheds will have 
to be built in several areas. A watershed 
is in the process of being authorized in 
the Portland area, which will protect and 
conserve water in that community. Also, 
an engineering survey is now being con- 
ducted by the Corps of Engineers and the 
Indiana Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources Commission in the Marion area. 
This is an essential step toward a realis- 
tie solution of these problems. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Another of my ambitions is to attract 
new industry to provide increased job 
opportunities and to stimulate and im- 
prove economic conditions throughout 
the 10 counties of the Fifth District. As 
the first step, last year I launched a 
vigorous drive to draw new industry by 
sending a letter to over 500 major Gov- 
ernment defense contractors apprising 
them of the advantages of locating or 
subcontracting in Indiana and particu- 
larly the Fifth District. 

The response to this letter was ex- 
tremely encouraging and this year I con- 
tinued this effort by directing another 
letter to over 5,000 industrial leaders. 
The replies that indicated an immediate 
interest were forwarded to the mayors, 
chambers of commerce, and other inter- 
ested parties of all Fifth District cities 
for their information and action. 

The economic and social climate of In- 
diana as well as its potential has been 
brought to the attention of every major 
industrial concern and executive in the 
country. Although we cannot expect re- 
sults overnight, there is no doubt that 
this undertaking will eventually bear 
fruit. I intend to continue in this en- 
deavor next year. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 


In the field of personal service I have 
processed hundreds of cases involving 
servicemen, veterans, social security 
claims, immigration, tax and postal 
problems and other difficulties between 
the citizens of the Fifth Congressional 
District and the Federal Government. 
What this means is that, in addition to 
the normal legislative process, my office 
handled each year between 300 and 400 
detailed and complicated personal prob- 
lems affecting the lives of many people. 
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ACADEMY APPOINTMENTS 


My service academy appointments 
achieved heights beyond all expectations. 
Each district is allowed one admission, 
or cadet, to each of the 3 Academies— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—a year. 

My appointments were made on a 
competitive basis and more than enough 
boys qualified to fill each vacancy. In 
addition to filling the vacancies, 2 addi- 
tional boys—3 in all—were admitted to 
the Air Force Academy because of their 
outstanding scores. Five admissions in 
1 year is a record of which our district 
can be proud. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


It is a distinct privilege for your Con- 
gressman to serve on the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Although the 
committee is the newest standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
it was honored this year by being selected 
as the “Committee of the Year.” 

The committee’s role in this scientific 
age has been, and will continue to be, an 
important one. Although it is concerned 
with all types of scientific endeavors, its 
major work consists of dealing with leg- 
islation affecting the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, a new 
agency created to expand and coordinate 
our national effort to advance space 
technology and space travel. 

HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


March 12, 1959, was a proud day for 
our Nation for on that date the House 
of Representatives passed the Hawaiian 
statehood bill. It was also a proud mo- 
ment for me when I cast my aye vote on 
this bill. Mark TWain described Hawaii 
as, “The most beautiful fleet of islands 
ever anchored in the sea.” 

The admitting of Hawaii as a State was, 
as one colleague put it, a positive and 
affirmative act to spread the glory of the 
American dream 2,000 miles west and to 
say to a great people, we admit you to 
full partnership in this Union. 

LEGISLATION 


According to the Clerk over 20,906 
measures were introduced in the 86th 
Congress and over 1,645 bills were con- 
sidered in the House. It is clearly im- 
possible in the time and space allowed 
to report on all of these. I shall men- 
tion only the most important and highly 
publicized legislative issues. Upon re- 
quest, I shall be pleased to furnish more 
complete information concerning any 
particular bill, as well as a summary of 
the issues involved. 

NATIONAL BUDGET 


Despite the constant talk that this 
Congress was bent on spending, its record 
proves it has been an economy Congress. 
Both the first and second sessions slashed 
by substantial amounts most.of the ap- 
propriation bills. It succeeded in reduc- 
ing the budget requests of the President 
in the first session by $1,882 million, and 
it wound up the second session with a 


‘surplus of $1.1 billion—five times as big 


as last January’s forecast. ‘ The biggest 
cutbacks in spending from the January 
forecast were made in four areas: Agri- 
culture, $277 million; Export-Import 


Bank, $267 million; interest on national 
debt, $118 million—lower interest rates 
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reduced the Treasury’s borrowing costs; 
Veterans’ Administration, $117 million. 

In view of the fact that the major 
portion of our national budget is spent 
on military matters, it has always seemed 
to me that substantial savings in Fed- 
eral spending could be made in that 
area. Since coming to Washington I 
have seen considerable evidence of 
waste, extravagance, and duplication in 
the military service. In the first ses- 
sion, $19,961,000 less than budgetary re- 
quests was approved for defense appro- 
priations. Substantial sums were saved, 
in that fiscal year and other future years, 
by compelling the administration to con- 
duct a thorough review of the entire 
concept of defense against air attack. 

No matter how much is spent for de- 
fense, it will be adequate only if its 
services are integrated. A central pur- 
chasing agency for all the defense 
forces, I believe,.could save many mil- 
lions of dollars in eliminating duplica- 
tions and mismanagement in purchas- 
ing. There is much progress to be made 
in the field of greater efficiency and 
economy in our sprawling Defense De- 
partment. Let me emphasize, however, 
that I am not advocating any weakening 
of our defenses for, if anything, they are 
inadequate to meet the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

In fact, I believe that in order to re- 
duce expenditures and promote efficiency 
the entire Government structure needs 
reorganization. I voted to extend the 
authority of the President under the Re- 
organization Act of 1959 to propose plans 
to Congress for changes in the structure 
of governmental departments and agen- 
cies. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Under the Mutual Security Act of 1959 
the Congress appropriated $3.5 billion in 
the first session, and $3.7 billion in the 
second session. I voted against the bill 
in both sessions. I offered one amend- 
ment to the 1959 bill and two amend- 
ments to the 1960 bill, which, had they 
been adopted would have resulted in 
more effective administration of the pro- 
gram and allocation of funds. It would 
also have resulted in a saving to the tax- 
payer, since each request for funds for 
a@ particular project would have had to 
be justified to Congress. 

While I am in agreement with the ob- 
jective of the program, I do not feel that 
the vast appropriations being made year 
after year can go on indefinitely. It 
does not seem consistent to preach econ- 
omy in our domestic appropriations and 
appropriate indiscriminately for a for- 
eign aid program that is obviously not 
accomplishing its purpose. The entire 
program must be overhauled and stream- 
lined so it will help underprivileged 
people to help themselves. Every effort 
should be made to draw into the pro- 
gram the more prosperous countries of 
the free world that they might share the 
burden of helping the weak nations. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


On the 17th day of June 1960, I in- 
troduced a concurrent resolution call- 
ing for a bipartisan foreign policy. 

At few moments in our history as a 
nation, have we faced a crisis of such 
intensity and extent as that which now 
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has begun to surround us. The fiasco 
of the recent summit meeting is but the 
most evident of the symptoms. Khru- 
shchev’s insults and mockery of the 
United States through the person of our 
President marks a low point in our diplo- 
matic fortunes. It provides a sudden 
and painful illumination of how very far 
indeed we are from any possible agree- 
ment with the Russians on the major 
issues of the cold war. The last decade 
marks a shift which could prove the most 
important in the world’s history: The 
rapid growth of the Soviet Union’s eco- 
nomic, military, and political power as a 
threat to the United States. 

Nor have events elsewhere in the world 
stood still. We are faced with the emer- 
gence of the first really pro-Communist 
government in the Western Hemisphere 
in the Castro government of Cuba. 
Syngman Rhee in Korea and Adnan 
Menderes in Turkey, both closely identi- 
fied with the United States, have been 
overthrown. In Japan we met opposi- 
tion—to the signature of a Mutual Se- 
curity Pact—so strong as to threaten the 
Kishi government and to make President 
Eisenhower’s visit there impossible. 

We can ill afford to allow this crisis 
in our foreign policy to continue un- 
checked. These tragic experiences em- 
phasize the need of bipartisan coopera- 
tion in the field of foreign policy. 

TAXES 


The President asked that the national 
debt limit be raised by $2 billion to $285 
billion and a further temporary increase 
of $10 billion to $295 billion to June 20, 
1960. During this session he asked for 
an extension of the temporary debt limit. 
I voted against both proposals. At the 
end of the Korean war the national debt 
was $285.5 billion. Today, having risen 
more than $31 billion since that time, it 
stands at the highest peacetime figure in 
history. Do you not think it is about 
time to call a halt? 

The transportation tax was reduced by 
half—from 10 to 5 percent—and the tax 
on local telephone calls repealed, both 
effective July 1, 1960. I supported this 
legislation; however, during the second 
session, at the recommendation of the 
President, this repeal was not allowed: to 
go into effect and the taxes will con- 
tinue. 

The President recommended an in- 
crease of 14% cents in the Federal tax 
on gasoline and diesel fuels. The Con- 
gress enacted a temporary 1-cent-per- 
gallon increase, which went into effect 
October 1, 1959. I voted against this 
inerease. 

The rates of income tax on the earn- 
ings of life insurance companies was es- 
tablished on a permanent basis for the 
first time in 10 years. I voted for this 
tax, in justice to other corporations and 
individuals who pay their taxes on a 
permanent basis. 

Legislation clarifying the States’ rights 
to tax net income derived from inter- 
state commerce was enacted. The pas- 
sage of this bill is not intended as a com- 
prehensive solution, but as an emergency 
measure. A study will be carried on to 
determine if any further legislation is 
necessary. 








come for voluntary plans. 
itorious legislation and should be enacted 
into law next year. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


Because of the gaps in the eather 
of the Robinson-Patman amendment to 
the Clayton Act, the efforts of small 
business to compete against their larger 
competitors suffered. A company could 
grant illegal price discriminations three 
times before effective penalties could be 
applied. This Congress amended the law 
to close these gaps. 

The lending authority of the Small 
Business Administration was increased 
from $500 million to $575 million and 
then again by another $150 million be- 
cause of mounting demands. 

A bill was passed that permits small 
business wholesalers of gasoline to pay 
the tax on the quantities of gasoline sold 
and thereby remedy the situation pre- 
vailing whereby these wholesalers paid 
an excise tax on gasoline that had been 
lost due to shrinkage and evaporation. 

Legislation was enacted to facilitate. 
extension of credit to small business en- 
terprises by amendments to the Small 
Business Investment Act. The 85th Con- 
gress authorized the agency to set up 
private corporations to furnish long- 
term equity capital to small business; 
however, the administration has done 
very little to accomplish this. 

One of the most powerful elements in 
building this country to its present 
greatness is small business. Therefore, 
to a great extent;our economic growth 
depends on our keeping this element 


. alive and active. I have supported every 


piece of legislation which I believe would 
assist the small businessman to survive 
and prosper. 

AGRICULTURE 


One of the most serious domestic 
problems faced by the 86th Congress was 
the farm problem, Farmers caught in 
the squeeze between falling farm prices 
and rising costs in production have not 
shared in the general prosperity of other 
industries. ‘This decline in net income 
occurred in spite of the fact that the ad- 
ministration has spent millions to bol- 
ster the basic commodity prices. 

This costly farm policy has not only 
been ineffectual but has held back na- 
tional growth. Secretary Benson has 
been adamant in his conviction that 
lower prices would :ncrease sales and re- 
duce surpluses. With the help of a series 
of Presidential vetoes, Benson forced 
Congress to lower the prices at which 
surplus crops were supported. This did 
not work. The increased amounts 
bought were small and the price cuts 
were large. -In order to offset the de- 
cline in prices of farm products, farm 
operators increased the quanity of pro- 
duction. They broke all known produc- 
tion records on less land and piled up 
bigger surpluses. In 1960 the Govern- 
ment had $9 billion worth of surpluses 
stored away with storage charges run- 
ning $2 million a day. 

In an effort to bring farm prices back 
in line with operating costs and reduce 
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surpluses, Congress considered a farm 
surplus program—family farm bill of 
1960—which would have fixed wheat 
price supports at 85 percent of parity, 
reduced acreage allotment by 25 percent, 
and provided payment in kind for retired 
cropland or alternatively, price support 
at grain level and no production control. 
It would have given the various groups 
of producers of different farm produce, 
who cannot agree on what kind of help 
would be best for all, the opportunity to 
democratically choose the form they 
prefer. 

The disagreement as to what is best 
for the farmer does not prevail among 
the farmers alone, nor between the ad- 
ministration and Congress, but among 
the Congressmen. It is a regional issue 
and as a result the foregoing legislation 
was not enacted. 

Agricultural bills were enacted to per- 
mit extension of the Crop Insurance 
Board, authorize leasing of cotton acre- 
age allotments during crop years 1959 
through 1961, and extend the provisions 
of Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
authorizing refinancing of loans on fam- 
ily size farms, stabilize price support for 
tobacco, and create an Agricultural Re- 
search Development Commission to find 
and promote new industrial uses for 
farm products. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


No group in America is more entitled 
to special consideration than our elderly 
citizens who are retired or no Jonger able 
to work. After months of hearings and 
consideration, an omnibus social secu- 
rity bill was passed which liberalizes the 
requirements of the disability program; 
it liberalizes the insured status require- 
ment, making about 600,000 additional 
persons eligible for benefits; eliminates 
the 6-month waiting period for disabled 
- workers and removes certain inequities 
in the law pertaining to widows and 
children. It also extends coverage to 
300,000 additional persons, and, in the 
vital field of medical care, provides 
grants to States to encourage them to 
make improvements in their medical 
payment programs for old-age asistance 
recipients. The medicare provisions are 
inadequate and it is my hope that legis- 
lation will be enacted next year to 
remedy this problem. 

VETERANS 


I am deeply grateful, as is our entire 
Nation, for the sacrifice and loyalty of 
the men and women who have served in 
the Armed Forces. ‘s 

Twenty-eight pieces of veterans legis- 
lation were signed into law during this 
Congress. Among the major bills en- 
acted was a law revising the pensions for 
veterans with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities and for widows and dependent 
survivors. The scale of payments was 
readjusted to eliminate present inequi- 
ties in pensions of veterans. It also 
equalizes the status of World War I 
and Korean war widows with those of 
World War I. 

The direct-housing-loan program was 
bolstered by an increase of $100 million 
in authorization. This program is 
especially designed to assist veterans in 
smaller communities and rural areas. 
Legislation was enacted which waives 
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payment of premiums on national life in- 
surance policies for certain totally dis- 
abled veterans, provides additional com- 
pensation for disabled veterans with 
more than three children, permits con- 
version or exchange of national life in- 
surance policies to a new modified plan 
and provides for a program of educa- 
tional, home purchase and rehabilita- 
tion benefits for veterans with more 
than 120 days of active duty between 
January 21, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


It is a well known fact that Govern- 
ment employees have been underpaid. 
Most Federal employees are paid less 
than those in private industry for com- 
parable work. Congress has recognized 
this and been disposed to raise the wages 
of Federal employees for some time but 
the Rresident has opposed pay-increase 
bills. This meant that Government 
workers were denied increases to which 
they were entitled by higher living costs 
and by comparative pay standards in 
other fields. 

This Congress finally passed a bill 
raising the salaries of classified Gov- 
ernment employees by 742 percent. In 
voting for this bill, I felt I was voting 
for a vital need, for this group of people 
is most deserving. 

The health insurance act passed by 
this Congress will provide extensive low- 
cost coverage on a voluntary basis for 
employees of the Federal Government 
and their dependents. Half of the cost 
of this program will be borne by the 
Government. 

LABOR 

One of the outstanding pieces of leg- 
islation enacted by the 86th Congress 
was a labor bill requiring full disclosure 
and accounting of funds invested by 
unions or management groups in pension 
and welfare funds. This is not an ideal 
bill but it contains portions of three bills 
brought before Congress and represents 
the best that could be achieved to correct 
the undemocratic and racketeering prac- 
tices revealed by the McClellan commit- 
tee while protecting the interests of hon- 
est labor leaders and members, manage- 
ment, and the general public. 

I voted to raise the minimum wage 
and extend coverage because it will help 
establish levels of living adequate for 
health and help raise purchasing power 
among the poorest workers. It will in- 
‘crease spending which will raise the 
level of employment and facilitate more 
rapid economic growth and reduce un- 
fair competition between covered indus- 
tries and uncovered industries. 

It was my firm conviction that an 
exemption for these small businesses 
grossing less than a million dollars a 
year was essential and I supported this 
proposal. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

I was happy to vote for a civil rights 
bill which guarantees and protects the 
rights of every American citizen to vote. 
The bill authorizes Federal courts to fix 
penalties for obstruction of court orders 
and requires. preservation of Federal 
election records for 2 years. 

EDUCATION 


Mr. Speaker, I have always believed 
that no nation is stronger than the in- 
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telligence and character of its citizenry. 
The Father of our Country spoke of the 
necessity for having an enlightened citi- 
zenry and we all, regardless of our party, 
realize the necessity for higher educa- 
tion, especially in view of the Soviet 
agricultural, scientific, and medical 
achievements. 

Because of our exploding population, 
States and municipalities do not have 
the funds nor the borrowing capacity to 
keep up school buildings or afford more 
and better qualified teachers. Manipu- 
lation of statistics currently being em- 
ployed by some groups fighting Federal 
aid to education cannot hide the very 
obvious fact that we are facing a serious 
crises in learning. Education is one of 
the most essential programs in our so- 
ciety. Notwithstanding this realization, 
the school construction bill—the Presi- 
dent’s own bill offered in 1957—bogged 
down because certain racial and religious 
considerations were injected into the 
measure. There - are many of us who 
fear the possibility of Federal interfer- 
ence or thought control of our State and 
local school systems should any improper 
type of Federal aid to education be 
adopted. This issue was given grave 
consideration and debate and every effort 
was made to dispel and prevent this pos- 
sibility. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

Since I come from a town where the 
railroad industry is one of major im- 
portance, I have personally known many, 
many railroad employees and am sympa- 
thetic to their problems. It was a pleas- 
ure therefore to vote for a measure of 
significant consequence to the several 
hundred thousands of railroad emplcyees 
and their families. This bill provides 
them with increased benefits under the 
~ geg Retirement and Unemployment 

ct. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, may I say that there will 
undoubtedly be differences of opin- 
ions; however, I considered every issue 
on its merits and every position I have 
taken was determined by what I believe 
to be in the best interest of the people 
and particularly my district. 

I want Indiana, the crossroads of 
America, to become the hub of industrial 
and cultural activity. Its economic cli- 
mate should be such that our people will 
prosper. I believe in a strong America. 
An America which can proudly lead the 
world into the dawning of this new era 
because of its economic, moral, and 
spiritual strength. 





Hon. Leo E. Allen 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 29, 1960 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
before leaving Congress I would like to 
pay a word of tribute to Leo E. ALLEN, 
who is retiring from service in the House 
of Representatives this year. 
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Leo ALLEN has established a great rec- 
ord. He has, for a number of years, held 
the responsible assignment of member- 
ship on the Rules Committee. He has 
discharged his duty with credit to him- 
self and to the House, as well as to his 
country. We trust that his dreams for 
the future may be fully realized. We 
wish for LEo ALLEN the best that life can 
hold. 





Hon. Melvin Price Reviews Achievements 


of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
at the end of the session of Congress, it 
has been my policy to review the work of 
the session. 

The 2d session of the 86th Congress 
met in a period when the country gradu- 
ally became conscious that we were near- 
ing the end of the Eisenhower era. It 
was the period when we began to recover 
some of the lost ground in the space race 
but when the Soviet Union showed no 
lack of scientific achievements. It was 
the period in which President Eisen- 
hower’s journey to the Soviet Union was 
canceled as Khrushchev withdrew the 
invitation; when Red instigated and dis- 
ciplined student rioters forced the can- 
cellation of a visit to Japan. It was the 
period when the American democracy 
prepared for a new national election, 
when the two major parties chose their 
presidential and vice-presidential nomi- 
nees and the campaign began. 

Historically an election year is not a 
time when legislation is easily passed— 
and particularly this is natural when 
there are legitimate differences of opin- 
ion between a Congress controlled by 
one party and a White House controlled 
by the other. In the case of the 86th 
Congress, there have been unavoidable 
differences. 

Moreover, we have come to a time— 
after 8 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
jstration—when an accumulation of 
piled-up needs has demanded attention. 
We have great social needs in shortages 
in schools, hospitals, college and uni- 
versity facilities; in our social security 
programs; in housing and farm pro- 
grams; in the urgency for revisions of our 
tax systems. The administration, which 
has sought to hold the line against pro- 
grams to meet these needs, has a vested 
interest in continuing its opposition. 

The 86th Congress in both its Ist and 
2d sessions has been able to cooperate 
with President Eisenhower in a way to 
advance the deepest national interests 
without abandoning its own majority 
principles. 

I can report for the sixth time—each 
year since the 1954 elections—that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was dead wrong in pre- 
dicting a political cold war if the Demo- 
crats should be trusted by the people 
with the control of Congress. 
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Democrats have been in control of the 
Legislature ever since the President in- 
dulged in this bit of campaign oratory, 
and there has been no political cold war. 
We have not used our majority to inter- 
fere with the President’s role as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces or 
his constitutional position as director of 
our foreign policy. Politics has ended 
at the water’s edge. 

When the Soviet Premier abused Mr. 
Eisenhower at Paris, when the Soviet 
Union wrecked the summit conference, 
we did not exploit the situation. 

Khrushchev may have thought he 
could provoke partisan dissension in the 
United States, but it never occurred to 
the responsible Democartic leadership 
that the unhappy occasions of the U-2 
so-called espionage flight or Khru- 
shchev’s bad-mannered conduct should 
modify our own support of America’s ob- 
jectives. 

Many of us have had doubts about the 
wisdom of the personal diplomacy that 
subordinates the experienced Foreign 
Service to whirlwind Presidential public 
appearances before cheering multitudes 
in foreign lands. 

Many would have preferred such ener- 
gy expended on creative thought on ways 
and means of meeting the Soviet eco- 
nomic challenge in neutralist. and under- 
developed countries. Mr. Eisenhower 
has still not been subjected to sniping 
and carping criticisms no matter what 
the private doubts. 

On the contrary, the Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress—this year as in the 
past—have supported the President’s 
major steps. 

We passed a bill to authorize American 
membership in the International Devel- 
opment Association—a lending agency 
for long-term, low-interest loans to 
underdeveloped areas under management 
of the World Bank. 

We gave the President support in the 
mutual security authorizations and ap- 
propriations—despite the feeling of 
many Democratic leaders that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was shortsighted in turning down 
Senator Fu.sricutT’s plan for foreign aid 
on a 5-year-loan basis, to begin the 
process of changing asistance from gifts 
to dependable and repayable loans. 

We renewed and extended the Defense 
Production Act. 

The heavily Democratic Senate sus- 
tained the President when it ratified the 
Antarctic Treaty guaranteeing multi- 
national development of the vast Ant- 
arctic Continent with guarantees against 
any nation attempting to plant a mili- 
tary or, missile base there. 

In the field of appropriations, we 
again gave careful scrutiny to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations on Federal 
expenditures. 

Mr. Eisenhower's record in. the area 
of so-called spending is not one that can 
stand the test of history. He has talked 
a great deal about economy, but there 
is little evidence that he has ever under- 
stood the basic issue of public finance. 

I have pointed out previously that in 
1952, just before the election, the gen- 
eral promised the late Senator Taft to 
cut spending to $60 billion a year. He 
has never been able to cut spending at all. 
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Our population has gone up, the cold 


purposes have 
increased; we are spending $20 billion 
more than $60 billion. The record for 
the 7 Eisenhower years is a deficit rec- 
ord—topped in 1959 by a huge $12 bil- 
lion deficit. 

Mr. Eisenhower has never made him- 
self the master of the figures in the huge 
and complex Federal budget. For 7 
years, former President Truman per- 
sonally conducted annual briefings on 
the proposed budget, setting forth the 
main facts and submitting himself to 
any question asked by experienced and 
well-informed reporters dealing with the 
field. Mr. Bisenhower delegates this 
task to subordinates. When he is asked 
at a news conference about some-expen- 
diture, he is likely to reply that he can- 
not keep all the figures in mind. 

This year, as in the past, the Demo- 
cratic Congress has cut many of the 
President’s proposed expenditures. In 
the first 10 regular appropriation bills 
and supplementals for fiscal 1960 and 
1961, for example, the President asked 
nearly $61 billion, and we gave him about 
$300 million less. And we did this while 
voting to increase defense spending by 
$650 million. 

As many readers know, much of the 
major work of Congress is done in com- 
mittees. I have been privileged to con- 
tinue my work on two major commit- 
tees—the House Committee on Armed 
Services and the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In the Armed Services Committee, it 
is our business to examine the state of 
the Nation’s defenses and the adequacy 
of the President’s proposals. It was 
from this committee that we were able to 
initiate some urgent increases in our 
preparation. 

In the Armed Services Committee, also, 
I was able to initiate a measure that ex- 
tended urgently justified economic as- 
sistance to the citizens of Okinawa, an 
island critically important to the Amer- 
ican defense position in the Pacific. Our 
Military Establishment has had an im- 
pact on the economy of Okinawa. that 
causes natural concern to the people, be- 
cause of the diversion of arable land, 
and there have been efforts by the Com- 
munists to foment disorder and distrust. 

My interest in Okinawa was stirred by 
a 1955 inspection trip to the island and 
other Far Eastern positions conducted by 
a subcommittee of which I was chair- 
man. It seemed to me then, and has 
continued to seem, that it ill became the 
United States to disregard the needs of 
the people where our bases are located. 
We have at last begun the process of 
recognizing these needs and seeking to 
meet them. 

I successfully sponsored legislation 
which resulted in surplus acreage at the 
Kankakee Ordnance Work in Will Coun- 
ty, Ill., being transferred to the State 
of Illinois for conservation and recrea- 
tional use. 

In the Atomic Energy Committee, we 
have continued pressure on the admin- 
istration to expand programs for de- 
velopment of peaceful uses of nuclear 
power. - We have reviewed programs for 
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our defense and reviewed the efforts to 
reach an enforceable agreement with the 
Soviet Union for inspection systems that 
will liberate the world from the fear of 
nuclear conflict. I was successful in ob- 
taining authorization for a $5 million 
metallurgical laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for our atomic energy re- 
search program. At my request the 
Commission will use $750,000 for design 
study on this building next year. 

_I have naturally been vitally con- 
cerned with advancement of the inter- 
ests of our own communities. This year 
again we have been able to obtain ap- 
proval of appropriations to continue the 
Army Engineers survey of hillside drain- 
age in St. Clair and Madison Counties, 
so that projects can be developed to put 
an end to the flash floods that caused so 
muvh death, injury and property dam- 
age in 1946 and again in 1957. 

I feel certain that the 87th Congress 
next year will appropriate the relatively 
small amount of money that will com- 
plete the surveys, and that thereafter 
‘we can move to actual flood control and 
conservation projects that will end this 
waste and devastation. 

In discussing local interests, I must 
emphasize that in many cases the needs 
of our people are the needs of those 
in other congressional districts—for 
schools, housing, slum clearance, purifi- 
cation of our rivers and streams, a fair 
farm law. Here we have faced an 8- 
year problem: the philosophy of the 
Eisenhower administration is hostile to 
Federal leadership in these fields. This 
year, as in the past, we have been able 
to make progress only against the ac- 
tuality or threat of Presidential vetoes. 

The House of Representatives for the 
first time in history this year passed a 
general school-aid bill, but only against 
vehement administration opposition to 
anything not tied wholly to State-par- 
ticipation provisions that would have 
made the program meaningless. 

The President for the second time ve- 
toed a bill to extend loans and Govern- 
ment guarantees of loans, plus technical 
assistance, to areas of chronic heavy un- 
employment. 

We were unable to work out a new 
farm program, although such a program 
is urgently needed, because the admin- 
istration has remained wedded to the 
policies of Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son and has consistently vetoed congres- 
sional attempts to develop solutions. 

In 1959 Congress passed a bill, of which 
I was the House sponsor, to authorize a 
food-stamp plan by which surplus foods 
would be taken out of storehouses and 
distributed to schoolchildren and others 
who actually lack proper nourishment. 
Some of the people in our own district 
would have benefited, and the food- 
stamp plan was proved workable during 
World War Il. The President and Sec- 
retary Benson refused to put the plan 
into effect after having threatened a veto 
if Congress should try to make the plan 
mandatory. 

All our river communities, here in our 
district, would have been greatly bene- 
fited by a bill to increase to $90 million 
@ year, in a 10-year program, Federal 
expenditures on the nationally critical 
problem of polluted, poisonous river sys- 
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tems. Both the House and Senate passed 
the bill—but the President vetoed it, and 
in the House we fell 22 votes short of 
the required two-thirds vote to override 
the veto. The great majority of Mem- 
bers recognize the importance of the pro- 
gram, and they refused to allow the 
President to kill the existing water-pol- 
lution program enacted over his oppo- 
sition. 

The stalemate that existed gave Con- 
gress power to prevent certain other ad- 
ministration actions that we considered 
unwise. 

Congress declined to lift the ceiling 
on long-term Government bonds that 
would have burdened the future with 
high interest charges. The President re- 
peatedly asked for an increase in the 
4.25-percent ceiling, claiming that it was 
needed to fight inflation, but Congress 
refused—and a few months later interest 
rates began to fall in the market. 

Congress declined to grant heavy 
boosts in postal rates because of a doubt 
that the administration has a proper 
concept of the Post Office Department 
as a service institution and has not in- 


Stalled available economies. 


Congress declined to impose an in- 
crease in gasoline tax levies pending an 
inquiry into the vast interstate highway 
program and a chance to examine other 
tax methods. 

There is no doubt that Eisenhower ve- 
toes and veto threats played a major 
part in checking affirmative legislation 
or watering it down. 

In the social security field, the admin- 
istration vehemently opposed health 
care for retired workers financed 
through the tested social security system, 
in which citizens would be able to pay 
for benefits during their working years 
and obtain these benefits when needed 
as a matter of right. 

On housing, the administration in- 
sisted that no general new housing legis- 
lation was needed, although the rate of 
residential construction has fallen far 
behind the expansion of our population. 

On city slum clearance and redevel- 
opment, the administration idea was 
that the Federal share of expenses should 
be reduced, although such opérations 
are utterly beyond the fiscal resources of 
local communities alone. 

On the minimum-wage bill, the ad- 
ministration opposed any increase in the 
minimum above $1.15. It opposed any 
broad increase of coverage to protect the 
10 million in interstate commerce pre- 
viously unprotected. 

In the light of the circumstances, the 
2d session of the 86th Congress wrote a 
creditable record. It added achievement 
to the record of the first session. 

In the first session, it will be remem- 
bered, the administration gave some of 
us our first real lessons in frustration. 
In 1959, just as in 1960, the President 
tried to reverse the election results. 

I was personally involved in one of his 
1959 vetoes. I sponsored, with Senator 
Humpurey in the Senate, a bill to pro- 
tect the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration from what we consider Secre- 
tary Benson’s hostility. The President 
Slew the bill with a veto, and the House 
failed by a few votes to override the veto. 
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We saw the same pattern of obstruc- 
tion this year on many domestic issues. 

Congress, nevertheless, has moved for- 
ward on a sound, responsible, progressive 
course. I think we have built a record 
that clarifies the clashes of philosophy 
between the administration and its ap- 
pointees and the majorities in Congress 
chosen by the people. ; 

This year we were able to pass the 
second civil rights bill since the close 
of the Reconstruction era—and the bill 
was passed under Democratic leadership 
that frustrated delays in the House and 
beat down an actual filibuster in the 
Senate. 

We passed a Sugar Act that gave the 
President the authority he asked to deal 
with the problems created by the Castro 
regime in Cuba. 

We granted the President another 
temporary increase in the ceiling on the 
national debt—a debt that never has 
fallen under his administration but has 
risen despite his charge that only Demo- 
crats are “wastrels.” 

We were able to push through a long- 
deserved pay raise for Federal civil serv- 
ice and postal employees—and we did 
this by overriding a veto. The veto was 
reversed by a vote of 349 to 69 in the 
House and 74 to 24 in the Senate. 

In addition, in the closing weeks of the 
session after the political conventions, 
Congress was able to pass these bills: 

Amendments to the Social Security Act 
which eleminates age requirements on 
totally and permanently disabled persons 
and a medical care program in coopera- 
tion with the States; a public works ap- 
propriation bill which provides funds for 
several flood control projects in this 
area; a communications—payola—bill; 
extension of the FHA loans for home re- 
pairs and extension of the college hous- 
ing program. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 
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HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to salute 24% million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry on the 20th *anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. 

Members of this organization, under 
the able and inspired leadership of 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, are performing 
an invaluable service to the United 
States of America in keeping us aware 
of the real nature of Communist im- 
perialism: 

We need te be reminded that the 
Ukraine is not Russian. It is nota will- 
ing member of the U.S.S.R. Its people 
still yearn for and would be willing to 
fight for the independence that was 
theirs for a few short years four decades 
ago. 
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We need to be reminded that all of 
the captive nations look to the free world 
and to the United States of America to 
keep alive their hopes of liberty from the 
Kremlin. 

This is only a part of the valuable 
work of the Ukrainian Congress, for 
which all Americans salute it on its 20th 
anniversary. As in the past, it will 
always be my pleasure and privilege to 
consult and work with the Ukrainian 
Congress. 





A Few Huge Enterprises Are Getting a 
Ride on the Greatest Gravy Train Yet 
Devised, Says C. W. Harder, President, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, of the Federal Government’s 
$8 Billion Patent Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the able president of the Na- 
tion’s one great association of small busi- 
nessmen recently declared that the pat- 
ent policy of the Defense Department 
was giving a few huge enterprises a ride 
on the “greatest gravy train yet devised.” 

C. W. Harder, president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
writing in his column “Washington and 
Small Business,” says: 

The Federal Government’s patent policy is 
a@ particularly grave problem because the 
Defense Department, and others in a posi- 
tion to hand out these research grants, give 
95 percent of them to a few huge combines. 
If it were not for the Senate and House Small 
Business Committees, it is unlikely that even 
5 percent of these huge sums would trickle 
down. to small business. 

~* * - * . 

This situation, then, has opened the road 
to monopolies undreamed of in the past. 

*. ” * og of 

Taxpayers are spending billions of dollars 
to finance a few big firms to develop new 
products on which these firms then take out 
a patent and force the public to pay addi- 
tional millions or billions in the form of 
patent royalties. In other words, until cor- 
rected by Congress, a method has been at 
last found to have your cake and eat it too. 


Senator JosepH O’MAHONEY; our able 
colleague, the gentleman from Delaware, 
Representative Harris B. McDowELL, Jr., 
and I have introduced legislation to 
establish a Government-wide patent 
policy. It is high time the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees. held hear- 
ings on these bills which big business has 
kept bottled up for so long. For itis a 
certainty that the small businessmen 
of the Nation will never be treated fairly 
until this legislation is enacted into law. 

Senator Russet. B. Lone, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Monopoly of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has contributed importantly to the 
understanding of the dangers inherent 
in the Defense Department’s harmful 
and obsolete patent policy. 
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It is significant, I think, that the Dem- 
ocratic Party, acting on the good advice 
of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, and its fine represent- 
atives, C. Wilson Harder, president, and 
George J. Burger, vice president, in- 
cluded the following strong plank in its 
platform at Los Angeles: 

We favor permitting all firms to have ac- 
cess at reasonable rates to patented inven- 
tions resulting from Government-financed 
research and development contracts. 


In introducing his bill to establish a 
Government-wide modern patent policy 
Senator O’Manoney told his Senate col- 
leagues that: 

The Government’s basic research should 
be promoted and protected because if is 
growing clearer every day that the com- 
parable positions of Soviet Russia and this 
country will depend upon the success and 
proper conduct of this program and the 
successful establishment of a uniform and 
sound Government policy. 


The important fact to kéep in mind 
is that the Government has been study- 
ing the subject of a Government-wide 
patent policy for years. In 1947 Justice 
Tom C. Clark, former Attorney General, 
recommended that the Government 
should take title to all inventions pro- 
duced in the performance of research 
contracts with the Federal Government 
except in special cases approved by the 
Government Patents Administrator, an 
office which he also recommended should 
be established, and the heads of the 
agencies involved in the contract. This 
is still a splendid proposal and would be 
a tremendous advance over the present 
giveaway-to-big-business patent policy. 

On November 9, 1956, former Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell submitted 
a report to Congress as required by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 in which 
he found that present patent policy 
“may be one of the major factors tend- 
ing to concentrate-economic power.” 


I include as part of my remarks the 
splendid article by C. Wilson Harder, 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business. I include, in ad- 
dition, articles from the Washington 
(D.C.) Star, and from Labor, a national 
weekly newspaper which is published by 
18 recognized standard railroad labor or- 
ganizations, which has long been inter- 
ested in this subject. 

The material follows: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINEsS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 

Because it is understood by so few people, 
a few huge enterprises are getting from Gov- 
ernment a ride on the greatest gravy train 
yet devised. 

Representative Frank THOMPSON, JrR., Sen- 
ator JosrPH O’Manongy, Senator RUSSELL 
Lone, and many others in the Congress are 
seeking to plug the loophole which enables 
huge firms with Government research work 
from continuing to capture this biggest of 
all bonanzas, 

In 1959, for example, almost $8 billion, or 
over 60 percent of all research expenditure 
spent by all industry, was Federal money, 
put up by the taxpayers. Of these huge 
grants, small business received only 5 per- 
cent. 

Now these grants were made primarily to 
develop new developments for use in the Na- 
tion’s defense complex. But the matter of 
defense has become so entwined with the 


civilian economy, that out of this research 
comes a host of nondefense applications. 
For example, advances in mietallurgy, 
drugs, foods, elec- 
tronics, and in many other fields which are 
now found in consumer goods and services 
originated in research for defense. 

There is perhaps no doubt that the Gov- 


ern expenditure of billions for research for - 


new products and methods to meet defense 
needs in an age of technological warfare is 
needed. But that is not where the problem 
exists. 

A huge firm, receiving millions or billions 
from Government to carry on research to 
solve a defense problem, decides that there 
is also a commercial application to the ma- 
terial or method developed with the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

The firm then seeks and receives a patent 
on the commercial application of the mate- 
rial, or process, thus acquiring an asset of 
incalculable value, all paid for by Uncle Sam. 

This is nub of problem. 

And it is a particularly grave problem 
because the Defense Department, others in 


* @ position to hand out these research grants, 


give 95 percent of them to a few huge com- 
bines. If it were not for the Senate and 
House Small Business Committees, it is un- 


likely that even 5 percent of these huge sums 


would trickle down to small business. 

This situation, then, has opened the road 
to monopolies undreamed of in the past. 

Senator O’MaHongeyr has a bill which 
would correct this situation. 

Unfortunately, due to highly technical 
nature of the matter, the issue will be 
fogged in a lot of obscure 

Taxpayers are spending billions ‘ot dol- 
lars to finance a few big firms to develop new 
products on which these firms then take 
out a patent and force the public to pay ad- 
ditional millions or billions in the form of 
patent royalties. In other words, until cor- 
rected by Congress, a method has been at 
last found to have your cake and eat it, too, 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 10, 1960] 
Firms Batk Space Contracts, Won’r Give 
Up PATENT RIcHTs 
(By William Hines) 

Faced by the threat of a sitdown strike 
by industry, the Government is moving to 
ease space age patent restrictions which have 
been criticized as “unfair, unreasonable and 
unnecessary for any proper governmental 
purpose.” 

Chairman Brooks of the House Space Com- 
mittee will introduce a bill tomorrow em- 
bodying changes in the space law suggested 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The revisions go part—but 
not all—of the way toward meeting objec- 
tions of concerns active in the burgeoning 
space business. 

A number of companies, large and small, 
have adopted specific or general rules against 
doing business with NASA even at the risk 
of being branded unpatriotic. Some contend 
that the law as now written violates the 
American free-enterprise spirit and may even 
run counter to the due-process clause of the 
Constitution. 

Some of the rejected contracts were con- 
cerned with the Mercury man-in-space 
program. 

GE REJECTS CONTRACT 

General Electric Co., one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in the world, has 
turned down at least one contract to do 
crucial work for NASA. Its reason: Reluc- 
tance to turn over patent rights to the Gov- 
ernment on which give promise of 
commercial application outside the space 
business. 

At present the space law provides that 
NASA contracts contain a clause normally 
vesting title to any patents in the Govern- 
ment rather than in the contractor. The law 
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contains a waiver provision which, under 
Space Administrator T. Keith Glennan, is 
being interpreted. liberally, but some indus- 
trialists fear a tougher policy might be 
adopted by future Space Agency chiefs. 

Effect of Representative Brooks’ proposal, 
it is understood, will be to bring NASA con- 
tract procedures regarding patents more 
closely into line with those of the Defense De- 
partment. That agency’s many procurement 
offices normally write contracts that reserve 
patent rights for the company making an 
invention, but provide for royalty. free 
licenses to be granted to the Government. 

SIMILAR TO AEC PROCEDURE 

The present NASA patent provision, which 
industry complains is stultifying invention 
and hampering the space effort, is more akin 
to the Atomic Energy Commission’s patent 
procedure. AEC owns inventions developed 
under its contracts. 

In hearings last year on patent-law revi- 
sions, NASA General Counsel John Johnson 
observed : 

“We are not really like the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which had to embark on an en- 
tirely new field of technology and where the 

_ Major work was done within the Govern- 
ment—at least at the beginning. Here we 
are right in midstream as far as the whole 
aeronautics and space industry is concerned.” 


FIVE FIRMS REJECT CONTRACTS 


Speaking for the American Patent Law As- 
sociation, Richard Whiting, of New York, 
named five companies which have turned 
down contracts containing provisions for as- 
signment of patents to the Government. As 
listed last month in a letter to the House 
Space Committee, the companies and their 
Positions were: 

Electric Storage Battery Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania—Contract for batteries for the Project 
Mercury vehicle rejected. 

National Research Corp., of Cambridge, 
Mass.—A general policy on NASA contracts in 
certain fields of technology where complete 
denial of title to our inventions would place 
us in an unfavorable commercial position.” 

Glass Works, of Corning, N.Y.— 
Contract for glass parts for the Mercury proj- 
ect rejected. . 

AMP, Inc., of Harrisburg—A general ban 
on NASA contracts. 

Bowmar Instruments Corp., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind.—Advised by counsel to shun contracts 
with the NASA patent provision. 


PATENT CLAUSE RESTRICTIVE 


Robert R. Lent, chairman of the patents 
and proprietary rights committee of the Stra- 
tegic Industries Association, told of two other 
concerns with similar policies: the Airborne 
Research & Development Corp., of Burbank, 
Calif., and Statham Instruments, of Los An- 
geles. One of them, he said, has turned to 
manufacturing women’s compacts with built- 
in flashlights rather than vital electronic 
equipment. 

Mr. Lent said the patent provision in the 
Space Act is so restrictive that in certain 
cases the act could be construed to give the 
Government patent rights even where the 
inventor had no contractual or subcontrac- 
tual relationship with the Space Administra- 
tion. 

“We think that (the provision has) the 
effect of strangling the very existence of 
small business because big business does not 
need patent protection.” 

GYROSCOPE WORK CITED 


That big business does not feel this way 
was brought out in a letter to Representa- 
tive MircHELL, Democrat, of Georgia, from a 
General Electric official. Mr. MrrcHeLi heads 


the Patent Subcommittee of the House 
Space unit. 

Dr. George L. Haller, vice president of G.E., 
and general manager of its defense elec- 
tronics division, told how his company had 
turned down a NASA contract because of 
concern over patent rights. 
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For about 10 years, Dr. Haller related, G.E. 
had been working on superaccurate gyro- 
scopes designed to work at temperatures 
hundreds of degrees below zero. 

“In the course of this research and de- 
velopment work, several inventions had been 
conceived and either actually reduced to 
practice, or constructively reduced to prac- 
tice by the filing of patent applications in 
the U.S, Patent Office,” Dr. Haller said. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC BOWS OUT 


Last March the Boston Ordnance District 
of the Army gave G.E. a contract to do fur- 
ther work on the gyros, excluding “the above 
prior General Electric inventions * * * 
from the license grant,’’ he went on. 

In October the contract came up for re- 
newal, and “we were advised that approxi- 
mately half the financing for this further 
work was to be supplied by NASA, and that 
as a ‘consequence, the NASA ‘property rights 
in inventions’ clause must be included in the 
contract.” At that point, Dr. Haller related, 
G.E. bowed out. 

The G.E. official summed up his company’s 
position thus: 

“The future of such gyros -is not known 
with certainty at this time. They appear 
to have applications of interest to the com- 
mercial business of the General Electric Co., 
as well as potential applications for Govern- 
ment purposes. . 

“The patent rights represented by the in- 
ventions in question represent means by 
which General Electric may hope partially 
to recover the sums expended by it in this 
and related developments, not all of which 
have been successful, and to develop addi- 
tional capital to continue research which 
will lead to future developments.” 


CALLS PROVISIONS “STRINGENT” 


Dr. Haller complained of “the danger that 
good-faith willingness to accept contract 
terms which the prospective contractor con- 
siders unfair or overreaching may, in a po- 
litical forum, be charged to lack of proper 
concern for the national security.” 

The NASA Act, however, “unnecessarily 
places the contractors’ interest in the na- 
tional safety in conflict with his concern 
for the growth of his business by attempting 
to compel the acceptance of Government 
contracts containing unduly stringent pat- 
ent provisions,” Dr. Haller added. 

Emphasizing the inequality between 
NASA’s law and that of agencies, Dr. Haller 
said G.E.’s cryogenic gyro is now being de- 
veloped under “a contract with a non- 
NASA agency * * * which contains non- 
oppressive patent provisions.” 

J. Anthony Moran, general counsel of the 
newly formed Space and Astronautics 
Foundation here, indorsed the proposed 
change in the law, but he minimized the 
number of concerns that would shun NASA 
contracts because of existing provisions. 

A more extreme view was taken by Mr. 
Lent, who branded Government ownership 
of patents “unworkable.”’ 

“Those of us who accept Government re- 
search and development contracts do so for 
only one reason: The expectancy that a 
product may result that can be produced 
and marketed at a profit,” he said. 

“I submit * * * that persistence of Gov- 
ernment patent ownership philosophy will 
ultimately make it necessary for the armed 
services to perform all of their research and 
development in their own laboratories, 
thereby freeing private industry for its 
private commercial purposes.” 


[From Labor, May 21, 1960] 


So.ons Lose Batries To Cut Costs anp 
PROTECT PUBLIC 

Few newspapers reported it, but a series 
of significant amendments to the $39 billion 
US. national defense appropriation bill, de- 
signed to protect taxpayers and reduce costs, 
lost out in the House recently. Among them 
were the following: 
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1. An amendment by Congressman Harris 
B. McDowE.., Democrat, of Delaware, which, 
he said, “provides that funds appropriated 
under this act may not be used to make 
payments on any research or development 
contract, unless all resulting inventions and 
discoveries, and all patents on them, become 
the property of the United States.” 

McDowEL. explained that his amendment 
would stop the present practice, under which 
the Defense Department is giving corpora- 
tions about $5 billion a year to finance dis- 
coveries and inventions which become their 
private patented property. 

PRIVATE MONOPOLIES AIDED 

Thus, the Congressman said, huge sums 
of the taxpayers’ money are being used to 
help create private monopolies. Many ac- 
tual examples of this were pointed out by 
McDowegELL. 

Under his amendment, Uncle Sam would 
own the patents, so anyone could use the 
Government-subsidized inventions and dis- 
coveries. Several other Congressmen spoke 
strongly for the amendment but it was de- 
feated by a vote of 104 to 37. 

2. Co an ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Democrat, of New York, offered an amend- 
ment which would forbid corporations to 
hire Army, Navy, or Air Force officers for 
jobs in which they would sell the corpora- 
tion’s products to the Defense Department, 
until after the officer has been out of mili- 
tary service for 2 years. 

INFLUENCE PEDDLING 


SANTANGELO reminded the House that an 
investigation by one of its committees, 
headed by Congressman F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, had revealed scan- 
dalous examples of how generals, admirals 
and other high-ranking officers are getting 
fat corporation salaries for using their in- 
fluence with their old friends among the pur- 
chasing officers in the Defense Department. 

He pointed to the Hftsert committee find- 
ing that, of the 1,401 high officers who re- 
tired in a recent period, 893 did so to obtain 
a lucrative job with a defense contractor. 

SaNTANGELO’s amendment was supported 
by Hésert and several other Congressmen, 
but it was defeated by a vote of 89 to 53. 


[From Labor, July 23, 1960] 


Sotons Keep up Ficut AGAInst GIVEAWAY 
or U.S. PaTENTS TO HUGE CORPORATIONS 


Progressive Senators and Congressmen are 
continuing a battle against a gigantic grab 
of taxpayers’ money by big corporations and 
their patent lobby. The main new develop- 
ments follow: 

1. Senator JoszpH C. O’MaHoNneEy, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Patents, issued another of 
the subcommittee’s staff reports on the 
patent practices of various Government 
agencies. Subject of the new report is the 
Treasury Department. 

That big agency, the report says, “spends 
tax money to finance scientific research by 
private corporations, and lets them have the 
patents on the resulting discoveries and 
inventions.” 

GET MONOPOLY CONTROL 


Thus, O’MAHONEy pointed out, these 
favored corporations get “control of entire 
new technical areas,” and are put in a posi- 
tion to charge high monopoly prices to the 
Government and anyone else who wants to 
use the discoveries and inventions. In 
effect, public money is used to create private 
monopolies which make fantastic profits at 
the expense of the public. 

In earlier reports in its series, the 
O’Mahoney committee made similar charges 
against some other Government agencies, 
particularly the Defense Department, which 
hands out the largest chunk of the huge 
total of $8 billion a year given by the Gov- 
ernment to corporations for scientific re- 
search. 
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GIVEAWAY BILL 


2. Shoved through the House near the 
close of the recent session was a bill amend- 
ing the patent provisions of the law that 
created the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, which is handing out more 
and more scientific research money to cor- 
porations in the vast and fast-growing space 
field. 

In the House debate, Congressman CHET 
Ho.Lirretp, who led the fight against this 
amendment, explained that, under the pres- 
ent law, all discoveries and inventions made 
by use of this NASA money belong to Uncle 
Sam, anyone is free to use them, and there 
can be no patent monopoly. 

In contrast, under the amendment, the 
NASA Administrator could let corporations 
get private patents on inventions they make 
with public money. The only requirement 
would be that the NASA Administrator 
would have to tell Congress that the Gov- 
ernment did not need to own these inven- 
tions in the interests of national security. 


“GUN AT HEAD” 


In short, Hotirme.p warned, the NASA Ad- 
ministrator would be free to hand out to 
favored corporations both the taxpayers’ 
money and the resulting inventions and dis- 
eoveries. The corporations getting the pat- 
ents could refuse to let other companies use 
them, so competition would be barred and 
monopoly profits assured. 

A main argument used by supporters of 
the amendment was that, as proved by past 
experience, many corporations refuse to co- 
operate with Uncle Sam in scientific research, 
even in wartime, unless they are assured of 
patents on the products of the research. 
That was called a gun-at-head argument 
by one disgusted Congressman. 

In his opposition to the amendment, Hox1- 
FIELD received strong support from Demo- 
cratic Congressmen McDowELt, of Delaware, 
Wor, of Iowa, Price, of Illinois, Doriz, of 
California, and QuiIcLey, of Pennsylvania. 

AMENDMENT PUSHED THROUGH 


QUIGLEY moved to knock the amendment 
out of the bill which came to the floor from 
a House committee, and leave the patent 
provisions of the NASA law as they were. His 
motion was defeated by a vote of 154 to 91. 
Wor pointed out that “not a single Repub- 
lican” voted for it. 

Another real test came on a motion to 
shelve the patent giveaway bill by sending 
it back to the committee. This motion lost 
269 to 120. Then the bill passed by a vote 
of 235 to 31. 

3. In the Senate, a strong speech against 
this patent giveaway bill was made by Sena- 
tor RussELL B. Lonc, Democrat, of Lousiana, 
who has worked shoulder to shoulder with 
O’Manoney on the patent investigation sub- 
committee. He also denounced this kind of 
patent giveaways in general, and voiced this 
warning: 

“Political liberty can survive only within 
a competitive economic system. Yet our own 
Government, through its patent political 
policies, has been undermining the vitality of 
competition.” 

The Senate has not passed the bill but it 
is expected to come up after the recess, 





Hon. Gordon Canfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
GorRDON CANFIELD is retiring from the 
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More than that, he has represented the 
people of this country. As a member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Mr. Canrieip has worked diligently. He 
has been fair in his efforts to represent 
the taxpayers as well as those who ap- 
peared before his committee seeking ap- 
propriations for the various departments. 

As above suggested, he has had the 
reputation of being more than fair to 
all parties concerned. He is respected 
for his honesty, his industry, and his 
ability. He has served the country well. 
We wish for him the best that life can 
hold, 





Summary of Congressional Action of Spe- 
cial Interest to the Indian People in the 
Second District of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
recent newsletter summarizing congres- 
sional action of special interest to the 
Indian people in my district: 

Dean Frrenp: The Democrat-controlled 
86th Congress which was elected on promises 
of doing everything to improve the lot of the 
Indian people, sneaked out of town last 
week after having failed in most of its prom- 
ises and having done little to improve the 
lot of the Indian people generally. 

It should be remembered that it is Con- 
gress which passes the laws—it is Congress 
which appropriates the money—and Congress 
alone which is responsible for legislative suc- 
cesses or failures. 

When Congress is composed of 280 Demo- 
crats and 152 Republicans in the House and 
66 Democrats and 84 Republicans in the 
Senate they can hardly blame the Republi- 
can Party or the Republican administration 
for their failure to pass legislation bene- 
ficial to the Indian people. 

In spite of 2-to-1 Democrat majorities, Re- 
publican Members of the South Dakota dele- 
gation, Senator Munoprt and Senator Case and 
myself, have been able to get through a 
number of measures helpful to South Dakota 
and South Dakota Indians. This we have 
ben able to do because of seniority in Con- 
gress, and because through the years, we 
have built up confidence in what we are 
trying to accomplish, obtaining the support 
of even the Democrat majority through the 
confidence they repose in us. It has taken 
time to build up this confidence and to reach 
positions of command on committees. For 
instance, because of my 9 years of service 
on the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, which handles all Indian legislation, I 
am the third-ranking minority member on 
the committee and the first-ranking minority 
member on the Indian Affairs Subcommittee. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

I want to apologize to my Indian friends 
and particularly to those who spent a great 
deal of time in preparing their testimony 
given before the Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
hearings held on all of the reservations in 
South Dakota in October 1959. As you will 
recall, the hearings were held by Chairman 
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JaMeEs Hater, Democrat of Florida. He had 
notified all four Members of the South Da- 
kota delegation in Congress of the time and 
places of the hearings scheduled. Because of 
their interest in the welfare of the Indians, 
Senator Munpt personally attended all of 
the hearings and Senator Cass attended as 
many as he could, having his administrative 
assistant attend those where he was unable 
to personally be present. 

McGovERN was unable to attend any of the 
hearings or to have his assisant present. Be- 
cause of the fact that Senators Munopr and: 
CasE took part in the House hearings, he ob- 
jected to the testimony being printed. The 
result was that Chairman Asprnatt has re- 
fused to permit the testimony taken in South 
Dakota to be read or referred to, and the work 
in preparation, the time given over in taking 
the testimony, was completely wasted so far 
as Congress having syne ey to benefit 
from the statements 

wrinia 20 the nbs maaene odes tai 


As a matter of fact, 1S tn Condimease Sov finean 
Members to go over to the Senate to take 
part in Senate hearings, and for Senate Mem- 
bers to come over to the House side to take 
part in House hearings, but politics became 
involved in these hearings in spite of the 
fact that Chairman Hazy is himself a 
Democrat. 
LEGISLATION 


One of the bills I got through Congress 
this session was a bill relieving members of 
the Standing Rock, Lower Brule, and Crow 
Creek Reservations from having delinquent 
seed loans and other debts deducted from 
payment of their land settlement where their 
land was taken under the Oahe Dam. 

Three days of hearings were held on my 
bill to provide industry on Indian reserva- 
tions, a bill I have dubbed, “ tion Boot- 

Reservation Style” because it follows 
closely the Operation Bootstrap program in 
Puerto Rico. No piece of Indian ition. 
in modern years has met with such universal 
approval as Operation . I mailed 
out 1,000 copies of the printed hearings. You 
probably have read these hearings and know 
that people from all over the United States 
not only came to Washington but presented 
their testimony in support of this program. 

What it does is briefly this. It authorizes 
the tribe to contract with an individual plant 
to establish an industry on the reservation, 
and grants a 10-year exemption from all 
taxes to the industry, providing it locates on 
@ reservation and employs Indian people. 

Hearings on the bill will be resumed in 
January, and I am very hopeful that early 
and favorable action will be taken. If we 
have a Republican majority in Congress, I 
am certain that with the support of the Com- 
missioner and the Secretary of the Interior, 
as we already have, that it will be a law with- 
in a few months. 

This would mean not only jobs but a reg- 
ular salary. It would mean that the In- 
dian people would then be eligible for hous- 
ing loans. It would mean that the Indian 
people would be eligible for water and sew- 
age disposal plants and sanitary facilities of 
all kinds. It would mean building up reser- 
vation areas, and, most of all, providing op- 
portunity for those of working age and much 
greater opportunity for our young people, 

I hope to have an opportunity to visit with 
you at some of the meetings this fall. Many 
of you have special land and rental problems 
with which I have deen helping you. I shall 
continue to keep in close contact with these 
problems to bring them to a successful close. 

Again, thanking you, and with my kind 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

E. Y. BErry, 
(Mahto Cuwiyuksa). 
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Paraguayan Dictator Accused of Genocide 
by Exiled Priest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my pleasure to meet Father Tala- 
vera both in Venezuela and in this coun- 
try. He is a fine man, a credit to his 
church and to his country. He has re- 
fused more than 20 invitations to go to 
Cuba because he does not want to be 
identified with either communistic or 
dictatorial aspects of that regime. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following story 
which appeared in the Inter-American 
Labor Bulletin for August 1960: 
PARAGUAYAN DicraTor ACCUSED OF GENOCIDE 

By Exiu.ep Priest 

A charge that the Paraguayan dictator- 
ship of Gen. Alfredo Stroessner is guilty 
of the crime of genocide was made in Wash- 
ington by the Reverend Ramon Talavera 
Goiburu, leader of the Civic Christian Cru- 
sade of Paraguay, now in exile. 

In an interview at AFL-CIO headquarters 
Pather Talavera disclosed that he had come 
to the United States from Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, for the dual purpose of presenting facts 
about the tyranny of the Stroessner govern- 
ment to the Organization of the American 
States, as well as to seek an end to political, 





Stroessner regime as totalitarian and said 
that it “poses a threat to the peace in the 
continents.” 

“The Paraguayan tyranny has shown 
Patently its intention to eradicate all oppo- 
sition from the country by mass arrests, 
bloody persecution of entire segments of 
the population, inhuman torture of thou- 
sands of political prisoners—many of whom 
have died and most of whom come out of 
the tortures physically and mentally 
broken,” Talavera said. 

Born in Paraguay in 1923 and the founder 
and director of the Cruzada Civico-Christi- 
ana, Father Talavera was ordained in 1937 
and at once entered upon the fight to win 
spiritual and social justice for the oppressed 
people of his native land. In 1949 he was 
elected national counselor of the Para- 
guayan Christian workers’ movement (J. 
O.C.) and for 4 years edited its publication 
entitled “Juventud Obrera.” 


CRITIC OF STROESSNER 


As an outspoken critic of the Stroessner 
government’s violations of human rights, he 
was seized and deported to Uruguay in No- 
vember 1958. He continued his outspoken 
opposition in exile, and established the Cru- 
gada Civico-Christiana, which seeks by non- 
violent means to overthrow the Stroessner 
government. Attempting to return to his 
home in Asuncién in August 1959, he was 
arrested, questioned by police and then put 
on a warship and deported to Argentina. He 
has appealed to the Inter-American Peace 
Committee for help in gaining readmission 
to his homeland. 

“It is a fact known throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere that more than 400,000 Para- 
guayans have been driven from their country 
by the ruthless persecution of the dictator 
who rules Paraguay,” he said. “This figure 


can be easily verified through the statistics 
on Paraguayan residents in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Brazil. 
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cae the a ae refugees ‘in foreign 
are a large number of women and 
anaen oa who have accompanied the huge 
exodus of workers, farmers, high school and 
university students, professionals, etc. This 
persecution of entire segments of the Para- 
guayan population because of their demo- 
cratic beliefs constitutes an authentic case 
of genocide. One-fourth of the total native 
population of Paraguay has had to flee the 
country and to seek a better life and the 
benefits of basic human rights in foreign 
lands.” 

Talavera charged that 70 percent of Para- 
guay’s national budget is now going to sup- 
port the armed forces and police “to defend 
the tyrant against his people.” He said that 
Paraguay today has one of the lowest per 
capita incomes in Latin America, amounting 
to only $65 in 1959. 

WAGES CUT IN HALF - 


Since the Colorado Party of General 
Stroessner’ took over in 1947, there has been 
a 50-percent reduction in real wages, while 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
the privileged few has been accentuated, the 
Paraguayan labor priest told the press. Only 
14 percent of the population owns 93 per- 
cent of the cultivable land, and 70 percent 
of the farmers do not own the land they till, 
he pointed out. 

“There is nothing resembling basic human 
rights or guarantees in Paraguay at the pres- 
ent time,” Talavera said. “The dignity of 
man is trampled upon shamelessly. Corrup- 
tion is rampant and the downtrodden ma- 
jorities of the nation live in physical and 
moral misery.” 

The Paraguayan leader termed it “a tragic 
irony of our times” that the United States 
and some Latin American governments not 
only maintain friendly relations with the 
Paraguayan tyranny but are providing politi- 
cal, military, and economic support. He 
pointed out, however, that “prominent po- 
litical leaders in the United States have pub- 
licly recognized that the US. policy in Latin 
America must be revised.” 

“In my own country the forces of freedom 
are organizing themselves,” he continued. 
“The two large opposition parties, the Liberal 
and Febrerista Parties, have united in exile 
in a National Paraguayan Union. A new po- 
litical party, the Christian Democratic Party, 
has just been founded to fight for human 
rights and, consequently, against Stroessner’s 
tyranny. Moreover, important sectors of the 
official Colorado Party have turned 
Stroessner and Colorado leaders in exile have 
organized the Popular Colorado Movement 
which has as the first plank in its platform 
‘to overthrow the Stroessner tyranny.’ Fi- 
nally, I should mention my own Christian. 
Civic Crusade for restoration of freedom and 
dignity in my beloved homeland.” 

WANT TO FREE PARAGUAY 

All of these parties and movements coin- 
cide in their basic objectives of freeing Para- 
guay from Stroessner’s rule and reestablish- 
ing democracy in Paraguay, he pointed out. 

“In denouncing the Paraguayan tyranny to 
the Organization of American States, the 
democrats of Paraguay seek an investigation 
by this inter-American body of the condi- 
tions. prevailing in Paraguay in the convic- 
tion that the findings cannot but be the 
same as those in the case of the Dominican 
Republic,” he continued. “The Paraguayan 
tyranny also creates tensions and threats to 
the peace in the southern area of the con- 
tinent as much as the Dominican Republic 
does in the Caribbean area. 

“The condemnation of the Stroessner tyr- 
anny by the community of American States 
will undoubtedly hearten the Paraguayan 
democrats who are fighting for the dignity of 
man, for democratic freedoms, and for eco- 
nomic and social progress.” 
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Duty-Free Importations Into the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on the tendency of some 
companies to use the duty-free import 
statute for our insular possessions as a 
means of avoiding higher rates of duties. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR McCaRTHY 


I am sorry that in the closing days of the 
Congress there was insufficient time to act 
on a matter which, it seems to me, merits 
prompt legislation. I refer to the fact that 
in recent months there has been a growing 
tendency for companies to establish them- 
selves in U.S. insular possessions on a basis 
that results in their escaping the proper 
payment of duty on products they wish to 
import into the United States. 

Section 301 of the Tariff. Act of 1930, as 
amended, was intended to promote the de- 
velopment of employment opportunities in 
our insular possessions, In the hope that 
they would be able to raise their standards 
of living. This section permits the duty- 
free importation into the United States of 
articles produced in the islands, provided 
that the foreign materials utilized in these 
articles is less than one-half their total 
value. 

While the objectives of this section are 
most worthwhile, in practice it has de- 
veloped into a potentially dangerous loop- 
hole. This is because many foreign products 
which carry a high rate of duty can be 
shipped into the insular possessions in a 
subassembled condition; assembled in the 
islands with a negligible amount of effort; 
and then automatically qualify for duty-free 
importation into the United States. 

The key to the situation is the method of 
computing the total value of such articles 
imported into this country. Under the pres- 
ent statute, the total value is computed in 
such a way that for articles bearing a high 
rate of duty, the total value is almost cer- 
tain to be more than double the cost of the 
foreign subassemblies imported into the 
possession, even though there has been little 
or no value added there, and consequently 
little benefit to the economy of the US. in- 
sular possession. 

In brief, section 301 has become an ave- 
nue for the avoidance of very substantial 
amounts of duty in certain industries, while 
failing in these cases to achieve its objective 
of stimulating employment and investment 
in the islands. 

I understand that the situation has in- 
tensified in recent months as concerns pro- 
ducing high-duty articles, such as watches, 
have started operations in the Virgin Is- 
lands. The entire U.S. watch industry, do- 
mestic producers as well as legitimate im- 
porters, oppose this development as an im- 
proper use of the Virgin Islands preference. 

While I do not favor the high rates of 
duty which such industries are now forced 
to pay, there-is no doubt in my mind that 
it is totally improper and unfair to permit 
such duty avoidance by their competitors’ 
misuse of the Virgin Islands preference. 
Continuation of such practices will merely 
serve to upset more responsible elements in 
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such cases as the watch industry and will, of 
course, lead to very substantial revenue 
losses by our Government. 

The Treasury Department has recognized 
the loophole in section 301 and has urged 
corrective legislation. While time did not 
permit congressional action in the 86th 
Congress, I sincerely trust that the Congress 
will give this matter its prompt attention in 
January. 





TVA Ghosts Come to Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1,1960 . 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, last 
year when the Congress passed H.R. 
3460, giving to TVA bond issuing au- 
thority and broadening existing TVA 
legislation, I said that the practical 
effect of the bill would be to remove all 
presidential and congressional control 
over the use of bond and power revenues. 
I further predicted that, as a result, the 
illusory fence placed around TVA’s serv- 
ice area by the bill would shortly fall 
like a stack of cards. 

I argued that the proponents of 
socialized power had no intention what- 
soever of acquiescing in any territorial 
limitation for TVA, and that the limi- 
tations provided in the bill were only 
a temporary concession or sop to enable 
the public power boys to get their bond 
issuing authority through the Congress. 

I pointed out that any TVA area limi- 
tations would vanish as soon as they 
were able to meet the power demands 
in the present TVA service area, which 
demands had become so great because 
TVA had pirated industry after industry 
from other sections of the country by 
using taxpayer’s subsidized power as a 
lure. 

Mr. Speaker, no one in the Congress 
has a better understanding of the his- 
tory and operations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and its eventual objec- 
tives than does my distinguished col- 
league, Ben F. JENSEN, from the Seventh 
District of Iowa. On August 26 I received 
from him a lengthy and comprehensive 
letter in which he carefully and with 
keen insight outlines what has happened 
and is happening in the Tennessee Valley 
since the passage of H.R. 3460 in July of 
last year. 

It can be readily seem that the social- 

ized power boys, who vigorously denied 
what we said during the debates on H.R. 
3460, are now proceeding exactly as we 
had predicted. It is now apparent that 
the end result in a few short years will 
be a vast expansion of the TVA service 
area. . 
Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I insert in the Recorp this excel- 
lent letter of the gentleman from Iowa, 
BEN JENSEN, and the excerpts from the 
testimony before the Appropriations 
a referred to in Mr. JENSEN’s 
etter: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTeEs, 
HovssE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER, 


note speech before the Democratic National 
Convention in Los Angeles on July 11, 1960, 
reference was made to the Khrushchev 
prophecy that our grandchildren would be 
living under socialism. Naturally this 
Democratic keynoter did not tell his audi- 
ence that for years this trend toward so- 
cialism in the United States had been ac- 
tively promoted by many of the leaders of 
the Democratic Party. 

One of the prime examples of this so- 
cialistic trend is the promotion and expan- 
sion over the years of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. That it is truly socialistic was 
proclaimed by none other than Norman 
Thomas, the perennial socialistic candidate 
for President of the United States. 

During the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, controlled by a Democratic majority, 
two bills—H.R. 3460 and S. 2471—to amend 
the TVA Act were passed. These bills pro- 
vided, among other things, for the issuance 
of revenue bonds by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to provide added funds for ex- 
panding the electric power facilities of that 
agency. 

Many of the opponents of these bills 
claimed that their passage would practically 
relieve TVA of any effective control by the 
Congress over the plans of that agency for 
the expansion of its electric power system. 
An opinion was held by many that after 
passage of these bills, TVA would proceed to 
interpret the law as permitting them to con- 
struct, at will, new generating plants or 
units, without prior notice to the Congress, 
and without specific approval by the 
Congress. 

I was among several Congressmen who 
protested to the White House, with no avail, 
about approval of these bills that would 
practically remove TVA from any effective 
congressional or presidential control. The 
replies from the White House took the posi- 
tion that there was no need #0 be appre- 
hensive about the TVA Act as amended by 
the bills in question, and that Congress 
could in the future affirmatively legislate to 
meet any problem that might arise. 

On July 23, 1959, when House Resolution 
326 was called up for the purpose of taking 
up.and accepting the TVA revenue bond bill, 
H.R. 3460 as amended by the Senate, and 
again on August 11, 1959, when the bill S. 
2471 to further amend the TVA was taken 
up by the House, you spoke out against the 
added authority being given to TVA and 
against the elimination of control over TVA 
by the Congress and the President. You 
stated that passage of S. 2471 would: 

“Instead of giving the President and the 
Congress direction over the construction of 
new power-producing projects by TVA as the 
President desired, unequivocally and com- 
pletely eliminate any direction and control 
whatsoever by either the President or the 
Congress over the use of either revenue 
bonds proceeds or power revenues by the 
corporation in the construction of new 
power-producing projects.” 

With further regard to S. 2471 you said: 

“Today, if we pass this bill, we wipe out 
all congressional authority and control.” 

For many years, I, too, have been greatly 
concerned about the continual expansion of 
this autocratic socialistic TVA power em- 
pire within these United States. With this 
expansion there has been a progressive as- 
sumption of power by TVA with a concur- 
rent and continuing elimination of effectual 
and proper control by the Congress. 
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In the ConcrEessionaL Recorp of February 
24, 1959, a Dey cae ee ane 
some detail why I thought the “Congress 
siiould have more, not less, control over 
TVA—H.R. 3460 and similar bills should not 
pass.” On page 3504 of the ConGREssIONaAL 
Recorp of March 11, 1959, I inserted the 


tion to H.R. 3460. It should be amply clear 
from the documentary evidence presented in 
these two statements that the Congress has 
been derelict in not 
over this autocratic socialistic agency. In 
addition I am enclosing a reprint of an ar- 
ticle of mine, “Socialism or Freedom for 
America,” from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of Monday, May 4, 1959. This artiéle deals 
at some length with development of the 
autocratic socialistic empire of TVA. 

As you know, I am the ranking minority 
member of the Public Works Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriation Committee. 
Hearings before our subcommittee, since the 
passage of H.R. 3460 and 8S. 2471 to amend 
the TVA Act, have clearly demonstrated that 
your statements and mine about the effect 
of such bills on the TVA power expansion 
program were tic. Of course, we were 
not alone in the belief that the passage of 
H.R. 3460 and S. 2471 would practically re- 
lieve TVA of any effective control by the 
Congress over the power expansion plans of 
that agency. : 

Information obtained during the above 
mentioned hearings disclosed that on August 
18, 1959, the day before S. 2471 was signed 
into law, the TVA board entered into or 
awarded two contracts for the purchase of 


two new large steam electric generators. One” 


of these was for a 600,000 kilowatt steam 
electric generator for a new plant in the 
western part of the TVA system. The second 
was for a 500,000 kilowatt steam electric gen- 
erator for a new plant in the eastern part of 
the TVA system. It appears that the award- 
ing of the second of these two contracts was 
in violation of the law in force on the day 
the two contracts were awarded. 

On October 1, 1959, the TVA Board of 
Directors announced the plans for the con- 
struction of a new steam-electric generating 
plant on the Green River near Paradise in 
western Kentucky. These contract awards 
and other actions were taken without prior 
notification to or prior request for authority 
from the Congress for such action. 


It is quite apparent that TVA now con- 
siders that it can start.construction of new 
steam electric power generating plants at 
will, without prior notification to the Con- 
Eee Oe ee es eh ae ne eee 
size, location, cost, etc., of such plants. 

In an effort to obtain an admission by the 
TVA officials that they do now consider that 
they can proceed with the expansion of the 
TVA electric power facilities practically at 
will and without any requirement for prior 
notification of Congress, a series of questions 
and requests for information was presented 
by Congressman Fenton during the House 
hearings on the public works appropriation 
bill for 1961. The TVA officials were re- 
quested to submit, for the record, answers 
to these questions which would be as com- 
plete, concise, direct, and germane as pos- 
sible, leaving out all extraneous comments 
os verbiage. These questions and answers 

as reported on pages 882 to and including 
the first paragraph of page 888 of the House 
hearings on public works appropriations for 
1961 are attached hereto. For easy reference 
each question has been numbered. An analy- 
sis of the TVA answers discloses that in 
many instances they were neither complete 
nor fully responsive. This, of course, was 
not surprising, as it was in keeping with the 
TVA record down through the years. There 






























information fur- 


revenues and what part from the sale of 
revenue bonds. This information was not 
given. 


«TVA had present plans for obtain- 
ing additional power through purchase or 
lease. In the past TVA has often used 


position that the TVA Act as amended now 
contains -a general authorization under 
which TVA can undertake the planning and 
construction of power projects without prior 
notification to or specific authorization from 
the Congress and/or the President. 

With regard to question (14) which spe- 
cifically asked: 

“Does TVA now consider it can construct 
new powerplants when and where it sees 
fit, without prior notification to or specific 
authorization from the Congress?” 

The TVA reply was: 

“This question is fully answered in the 
opinion of our General Counsel supplied in 
response to the question which follows.” 

This was an evasive type answer to ea 
direct question that could have been an- 
swered with a direct yes or no. The sub- 
stance of the General Counsel’s response to 
the seven parts of question (15) discloses that 
@ yes would be the proper answer to ques- 
tion (14). 


Question (15). This question was directed 
to the General Counsel for TVA who was 
requested to gi-« his opinion on the control 
or lack of contuol that Congress now has 
over the power operation of TVA under ex- 
The following seven specific 


isting law. 
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points were listed on which the General 
Counsel’s opinion was requested: 

1. What is the area within 
which TVA can market power from existing 
or proposed new electric generating plants? 
Or from plants whose output is to be pur- 
chased or otherwise contracted for by TVA? 
Relate this to area served at time of passage 
of H.R. 3460. 

2. Can TVA initiate the construction of 
new generating plants without prior noti- 
fication to or specific authorization from the 
Congress? ‘5 

3. Is there any limitation on the area in 
which TVA can now construct steam electric 
plants? 

4. If the answer to item 3 is yes, what is 
such limitation? 

5. Can TVA enter into contracts to pur- 
chase all or part of the power to be avail- 
able from existing or new non-Federal pow- 
erplants outside the TVA area? If so, are 
there any g hhical limitations as to the 
location of such plants and the area within 
which the power can be utilized? 

6. What are some of the more important 
legal restrictions or congressional controls 
TVA believes it is released from by the ex- 
ception (in sec. 15d(a) of the TVA Act as 
amended) that expenditures from bond pro- 
ceeds “shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law”? 

7. Does TVA intend to set up a special 
account for bond proceeds that will not be 
refiected in the accounting under the re- 
quirements of the Government Corporations 
Control Act? Will TVA power receipts and 
their expenditure continue to be reported 
under the provisions of that act? 

Question (15-1). This related to the area 
within which TVA and its power distributors 
can serve. The General Counsel’s answer 
simply quoted section 15d(a) of the TVA 
Act as amended. Apparently TVA does not 
want to go on record as to how it interprets 
the area limitation. 

Question (15-2). Can TVA initiate the 
construction of new generating plants with- 
out prior notification to or specific author- 
ization from the Congress? 

Answer by General Counsel was as follows: 

“Congress has authorized TVA to construct 
needed generating plants within the limits 
of its bond-issuing authority and the power 
revenues which are available. No further 
authorization from Congress is necessary. 

“TVA's budget program includes a state- 
ment of TVA’s plans for the construction of 
new generating plants during the ensuing 
year, but TVA’s authority to construct plants 
and to issue revenue bonds for that purpose 
rests on its basic statute. If TVA should 
find that additional plants were required 
beyond those mentioned in the President’s 
budget, it would have authority to begin 
construction of such plants, and would ad- 
vise Congress of such action in connection 
with its next annual budget presentation.” 

It is evident that the TVA Board of Di- 
rectors and the General Counsel are in 
agreement that TVA can under existing law 
use the power revenue and the proceeds 
from the sale of revenue bonds to construct 
new electric generating facilities when and 
where it pleases, and without prior notifica- 
tion to or specific authorization from the 
Congress or the President. It is indicated 
that the TVA budget program would present 
a statement on the TVA plans for construc- 
tion of new generating plants during the 
ensuing year. However, the General Counsel 
points out that this program could be 
changed later, with Congress being advised 
of the change in connection with the presen- 
tation of the next annual budget. The Gen- 
eral Counsel apparently believes that TVA 
can, within the limit of its power revenues 
and bond proceeds, do as it pleases about 
starting new plants and tell the Congress 
and the President afterward. The TVA ac- 
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tion on the Paradise plant is ample evidence 
of such a policy. 

Questions (15-3) and (15-4). The ques- 
tion here is whether, in the General Coun- 
sel’s opinion, there is any limitation as to 
the area wherein TVA can construct new 
steam electric generating plants. 

The answer given is a circuitous one, 
which, in essence, seems to say that TVA 
can construct new plants in any area it 
chooses, within an implied limitation rela- 
tive to the cost of power. With TVA itself 
making the decision as to the relative costs 
for power, it seems apparent that the Gen- 
eral Counsel is saying TVA can construct a 
new generating plant wherever it. pleases. 

Question (15-5). The question here is in 
the same category of questions (15-8) and 
(15-4), except that it relates to purchase or 
lease purchase of power from plants con- 
structed by others. The answer here is 
similar and in keeping with the answers to 
questions (15-3) and (15-4) to the effect 
that TVA can lease or purchase power from 
others pretty much as it pleases. 

Question (15-6). The request here was 
for an opinion as to what were some of the 
more important legal restrictions or con- 
gressional controls TVA believes it is released 
from “by the exception (in sec. 15d(a) of the 
TVA Act as amended) that expenditures from 
bond proceeds ‘shall not be subject to the 
requirements or limitations of any other 
law.’” 

No direct or responsive answer was given. 
Instead, the General Counsel presented his 
opinions as to what was the basic purpose of 
the quoted portion of the TVA Act. He also 
listed two assurances that he said resulted 
from the quoted language of.the act. © 

It appears that the General Counsel, in not 
giving a specific answer, does not want to be 
put in a position of indicating any possible 
limitation under this freewheeling amend- 
ment of the TVA Act. 

Question (15-7). This relates to whether 
proceeds from TVA bonds are to be recorded 
and reported in a special account and how 
TVA power revenues and expenditures are 
to be reported. 

The TVA General Counsel says there is 
no accounting requirement under the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. He goes 
on to say the bond proceeds and expendi- 
tures, and power proceeds and expenditures, 
will be reflected in TVA’s budget presenta- 
tion under the Government Corporation 
Control Act. Just what all this double talk 
means is not clear. It is evident from the 
TVA presentation in the fiscal year 1961 
budget that no breakdown between bond 
proceeds and power revenues and their ex- 
penditures is to be given. It apparently -will 
be the old, old story of having to pry the 
information out of TVA piece by piece. 

I shall continue to fight for the restora- 
tion of proper congressional control over the 
operations of the socialistic TVA power em- 
pire and to prevent its expansion beyond its 
presently prescribed boundary. In addition, 
I believe provision should be made for a 
payment into the Federal Treasury by TVA 
and its power distributors equivalent to the 
average unit tax payment made by power 
customers of the private utilities of the 
Nation. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, I shall continue 
to strive for a full detailed disclosure on the 
record of TVA's power operations and finan- 
cial operations. 

Sincerely, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 
Pustic WorkKS APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961-—~ 
TVA ; ‘ 

Mr. CaNNON. The gentleman from Penne 
sylvania, Dr. Fenton, has left some ques~ 
tions which he would like to be answered in 
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the transcript. 
for that purpose. 

The clerk suggests that we reserve the 
right for the staff to go over them. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. CANNON. Without objection. 

Dr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
observations to make and a number of ques- 
tions to ask and requests to make of the TVA 
witnesses. A number of the items relate to 
extending data placed in the hearing record 
for fiscal year 1960. I would like for the 
answers to my requests to be as complete, 
concise, direct, and germane as possible, 


I will recognize Mr. JENSEN 
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leaving out all extraneous comments or Ver- 
biage. 
ADDITIONS TO TVA POWER-GENERATING CAPACITY 

Question. Will you furnish a tabulation 
for the record showing all the major addi- 
tions to TVA system capacity now under con- 
struction, planned and /or scheduled for com- 
pletion in fiscal year 1 and for each of the 
next 4 years, the total estimated cost for 
each unit or plant, amount expended for 
each at the end of fiscal year 1959, and the 
expected expenditures for each in fiscal years 
1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964? 

(The tabulation requested follows: ) 


Additions to generating cupacity under construction, planned and/or scheduled for operation 
prior to June 80, 1964 








{In millions) 
Esti- Esti- Esti- mens 3 Esti- _ 
June 30, mate, mate, mate, mal 
1959 1960 1961 1962 | 19631 | 1964? | mated 
cost 
Hydro un 
”: Wilson units Wa ii to os ads $1.6 a +7 “3 al ae 2 
Wheeler units 9-11_...........-.----]...----..-- : ; Be tc encinenes 3 
Se sem eetee— ne Gatonsivaiinie melee c% 3.1 9.0 6.0 $1.9 20.0 
Steam units 
Widows Creek unit 7.. ietiiedasitiateaeitotiae 27.6 48.5 Se ciicneeshs ental seh eden eed 82.0 
se *) ia) 8] Be) tb ge] as 
pitino biicibionee Ka tidyighibadtile eis ‘ k 5 i > 
= Saale ccna nied satetateeaianll 1.0 14.1 33.0 33.0 7.9 94.0 
Johnsonville units 7-10 #__.........-- 73.1 Dib ids kik asic n De dnd ce nn cy- fph00s ei eeedi 75.7 
Gallatin units 3-4 #._........-.-.---. 60. 6 2.6 Ty Dope icon owlajal xe ot awh Cai ieee een 63. 4 
RS, ibid csp emnek cbtep ecu 163. 5 94.8 144.8 165. 5 74.9 16.8 660.3 
1 Preli 


2 Placed in service ame 30, ae Jan. 14, 1959, June 13, 1959, and Aug. 20, 1959, respectively. Cleanup work being 
ear 1960. 


done in synetnns Be 
3 Placed in 
and in the early part of 


ESTIMATED TRANSMISSION COSTS 


Question. Will you also furnish the cor- 
responding estimated costs and expenditure 
data for the transmission and other related 
system facilities needed to market the power 
from the addéd system capacity for these 
same years? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Estimates for transmission system facili- 
ties are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Million 
iid se tonichde heidi mages eon mnienmgrgananidiensens $30. 8 
i ent pace ig haitep: sornmn inenes infamy ibigieen 31.8 
Sd Snecma e me rodwmngedinmaiciveten 131.8 
Deak eicn ops ch edgar ws onygipeare aiamagiin wt ntio ty 136.8 
cee te tiigi an Srhainimbiiinswmme 130.0 
1 Preliminary. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Question. Will you also show what portion 
of the foregoing costs for generating plants 
and other system facilities are expected to 
be expended from appropriated funds, what 
portion from power revenues, and what por- 
tion is to be derived ffom the sale of bonds? 
Give details for each of the years noted. 
Also give expected unexpended balance in 
each category of funds as of June 30, 1960. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Appropriated funds available from unob- 
ligated balances of previous appropriations 
are being used to complete Kingston steam- 
plant for which all units have been placed 
in commercial operation. Estimates for the 
Kingston plant, not included in the above 
tabulations, are as follows: Fiscal year 1960, 
$1.5 million; 1961, $1.2 million. 


To the extent possible other generating 
facilities will be financed from current power 
revenues. Revenue bonds will be issued as 
a supplementary source of financing as re- 
quired. The 1961 budget estimate for reve- 
nue bond issues is $115 million during that 
year. For fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964 


it is estimated that such issues will average 
about $100 million per annum. Precise de- 
tails are not available at this time. 





May 21080 1990, and Ane. 9, 1959. Cleanup work being done in remaining part of fiscal year 1960 


The unexpended balance of power proceeds 
is estimated at $23,215,289 at June 30, 1960. 
This estimate includes no funds derived from 
bond proceeds since first issues are sched- 
uled for fiscal year 1961. 
total of appropriated funds estimated to be 
carried forward into 1961, it is estimated 
that $1,217,000 will be applied to the King- 
ston steamplant. 

Question. If additional power is expected 
to be obtained through purchase from Fed- 
eral projects, or by purchase or lease from 
non-Federal sources which is not now in- 
cluded in TVA system capacity, give details 
for each of the following fiscal years: 1960, 
1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Power produced at. Corps of Engineers 
projects now in operation on the Cumber- 
land River is being marketed through the 
TVA system; presumably power from addi- 
tional projects on that river may also be 
so marketed. TVA has no other present 
plans for obtaining additional power through 
purchase from Federal projects or by pur- 
chase or lease from non-Federal sources. 


LACK OF SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATION FOR NEW 
STEAMPLANT 


Question. At last year’s hearings you were 
requested to file for the record a copy of 
the invitation to bid on over 6 million kilo- 
watts of steam turbogenerators. On October 
1, 1959, the TVA Board of Directors an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
pew steam-electric generation plant on the 
west bank of the Green River near Paradise 
in western Kentucky. The announcement 
also stated that the contract for the initial 
600,008 kilowatt steam turbogenerator unit 
was ordered August 13, 1959, from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at a price of $18,007,280. 
Was any specific authorization or appropria- 
tion ever made by the Congress for the con- 
struction of this Paradise steamplant? 

(The information requested follows:) . 

Construction of the Paradise steamplant is 
covered by general authorization in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, as amended. 


Of the $2,411,000° 
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No appropriated funds will be needed in 
financing the cost of this project. 

Question. When was the construction of 
this $100 million-plus plant authorized by 
the TVA Board? What was the vote? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

On August 18, 1959, the TVA Board of Di- 
rectors awarded a contract for a 600,000- 
kilowatt 





station. On October 19, 1959, the Board 
formally authorized construction of the 
Paradise steamplant. The vote in each in- 
stance was unanimous. 

Question. Was any committee of Congress 
ever notified of the intention to construct a 
plant at Paradise and, if so, What committee 
and when? (If the answer is “yes,” supply 
a copy of such notification for the record.) 

(The information follows: ) 

TVA’s for 1960 which 
was set out in the record of the appropria- 


be started” to be financed funds, 
and that “early enactment | financing 
1 support hold 


would efforts to 

down the Federal budget for 1960 by avoid- 
ing the need for appropriations for this ad- 
ditional power capacity.” Much of the en- 
suing discussion was concerned with the 
financing of power generating facilities from 
bond proceeds. At that time TVA 
already solicited bids.for additional gen- 
erating units in anticipation of enactment 
of the bond financing legislation and there 
was considerable discussion concerning the 
invitation to bid. A copy of the invitation 
is in the record on pages 918-952. The Para- 
dise site had not been selected at the time 
of the hearings. 

Question. Was the President or the 
Budget Bureau advised of the pending TVA 
actions on the Paradise plant prior to such 
action? If not, does TVA believe it can take 
such actions without prior notification to 
or approval by the President? 

(The information requested follows:) 

The information in the TVA budget justi- 
fication for 1960 and the record of the hear- 
ing referred to in the answer to the pre- 
ceding question were available to the Office 
of the President and to the Bureau of the © 
Budget. Similar information was also in- 
cluded in TVA’s budget submission for 1960 
to the Bureau of the Budget and was the 
subject of hearings before the Bureau of the 
Budget. The necessity for the additional 
capacity had been common knowledge for a 
long time. By routine, informal discussions 
the Office of the President and the Budget 
Bureau were kept informed on TVA'’s plans 
to provide required additional capacity. 


BIDS ON NEW STEAM-GENERATING UNITS 


Question. An examination of the abstract 
of bids shows that the General Electric bid 
on the 600,000-kilowatt unit was the only 
bid for a unit of this size. 

Apparently, the invitations to bid were 
changed almost at the last minute to pro- 
vide for alternate bids on units of unspecified 
size. Only two bids were received under this 
schedule, one from General Electric for a 
600,000-kilowatt unit at $18,007,280 and one 
from Westinghouse for an 800,000-kilowatt 
unit at $24 million. Each of these bids was 
around $30 per kilowatt of rated capacity. 
Can you explain why this change in the in- 
vitation to bid was made and why the award 
was made on a basis of a unit price per kilo- 
watt of almost double the unit price bid on 
the originally specified 500,000-kilowaté 
units? 
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(The information requested follows: ) 

Invitation No. 31-34762 was issued April 
10, 1959, for bids to be opened May 26, 1959. 
The invitation asked for bids on units of 
different capacities: 500,000 kilowatts, 400,000 
kilowatts, 360,000 kilowatts, and 275,000 kilo- 
watts. On May 6, 1959, by addendum I, bid 
opening date was changed to June 16, 1959. 

Prior to issuing the invitation, our needs 
had been discussed with various manufac- 
turers. The consensus was that a 500,000- 
kilowatt unit was probably the largest that 
could be built and delivered in time for oper- 
ation in the fall of 1962, the time specified 
for the first of the units covered by the in- 
vitation. The invitation accordingly used 
this as the top size. After the invitation 
was issued, the manufacturers said that a 
review of their plans and manufacturing ca- 
pacity showed that units larger than 500,000 
kilowatts could be delivered within the avail- 
able time. 

On May 22, 1959, about 4 weeks before bid 
opening date, by addendum ITI, prospective 
bidders were notified that alternate bids of- 
fering units of different capacities would be 
considered. 

When the bids were opened, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse were the only bidders 
offering units for operation in the fall of 
1962. . 

After evaluation for efficiency, the bid 
prices on a kilowatt of capacity basis were: 


General. Mlectric. .....4... sensi. $30. 51 


The foreign manufacturers offered delivery 
dates too late to supply our needs for a first 
unit. Their bids, evaluated for efficiency and 
for “Buy American” differential, on a kilowatt 
of capacity basis were: 


UR RO cetiaiisiicg tice $23. 08 
SA hs cihittcilsin Dehins aah Didiew hee os se dint tithe 80. 54 
English Wiectric.i.......-..........- $1. 00 


The bids of Parsons and English Electric 
were unacceptable both for reasons of price 
and (for a first unit) of late delivery. Award 
‘Was made to General Electric as low bidder 
meeting required delivery. The disposition 
of the Brown Boveri bid is discussed in the 
answer to the next question. 

Question. It is noted that you have also 
ordered an additional 500,000-kilowatt unit. 
When was this unit ordered and where is it 
to be installed? Who was it ordered from 
and at what price? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Inyitation No, 31-34762, discussed in the 
answer to the preceding question, in addi- 
tion to asking for offers for units to operate 
in the fall of 1962, asked for offers for units 
for operation at @later date. 

Brown Boveri offered a 500,000-kilowatt 
unit for operation in August 1963, when it 
would be required to meet the load growth 
in that year. Their quoted price was $8,500,- 
000. The corresponding evaluated cost was 
$11,514,600 after evaluation for efficiency 
and the “Buy American” differential. This 
is $23.03 per kilowatt of capacity, as noted 
in the answer to the preceding question. 

Award was made to Brown Boveri for a 
500,000-kilowatt turbogenerator unit on Au- 
gust 13, 1959, at the price of $8,500,000. 

This unit will be installed at a location not 
yet selected where it can help to serve loads 
in the eastern part of the power system. 

LOCATION OF NEW STEAMPLANT 


Question. The President’s budget refers to 
@ steamplant to be built in the eastern part 
of the TVA area. Where and what size plant 
is this? Does TVA plan to construct this 
Plant without specific authorization of the 
Congress? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

As stated in the budget message to Con- 
gress, & 500,000-kilowatt turbogenerator has 
been purchased for supplying loads in the 
eastern part of the system. Decisions re- 
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garding the location of this’ 500,000-kilowatt 
unit have not yet been made. As the budget 
document explains, “The specific location 
has not been determined and if studies now 
in progress do not result in a satisfactory 
new plant location, the unit can be put into 
an existing station.” ‘The installation of this 
unit is covered by general authorization in 
the TVA Act, as amended. 


COAL CONTRACT FOR NEW PARADISE STEAMPLANT 


Question. Was the coal contract for the 
Paradise plant obtained through competitive 
bidding? 

Yes. 

Question. If so, will you furnish for the 
record an abstract of the various bids re- 
ceived for supplying coal to the Paradise 
plant? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Only one bid was received. ‘This was the 
bid of Peabody Coal Co. which offered 60,000 
tons of washed mine-run coal per week for a 
term of 12 years at $3.80 per ton f.o.b. rail 
cars at loading point, said price to be sub- 
ject to escalation to refiect changes in mine 
wages and other mine labor costs. The bid 
guaranteed a heat content of 11,700 B.t.u. 
per pound. The bid was not acceptable to 
TVA in the form in which it was submitted 
but a mutually satisfactory contract was 
worked out through negotiations with Pea- 
body, the only bidder, a course which is en- 
tirely consistent with recognized principles 
of competitive bidding. 

Question. What are the quantities, terms, 
and unit prices in this coal contract? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

As awarded on October 1, 1959, the con- 
tract with Peabody calls for delivery over a 
period of approximately 17 years (beginning 
in August 1962) of approximately 65 million 
tons of unwashed, mine-run coal with an 
average guaranteed heat content of 10,770 
B.t.u. per pound. The rate of delivery for 
approximately the first 9 months is 40,000 
tons per week and thereafter 80,000 tons per 
week. The price is $2.95 per ton delivered 
(by truck) at the TVA plant. This price is 
subject to escalation to the extent of nine- 
tenths of any percentage changes in the 
average mine price of all mine-run coal 
bought by TVA from other suppliers under 
contracts with terms in excess of 1 year. TVA 
has an option under the contract to obtain 
delivery of additional tonnage during the 
contract term. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER TVA 


Question. Does TVA now consider it can 
construct new powerplants when and where 
it sees fit, without prior notification to or 
specific authorization from the Congress? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

This question is fully answered in the opin- 
ion of our General Counsel supplied in re- 
sponse to the question which follows. 

Question. Will you have your General 
Counsel prepare for the record his interpreta- 
tion of the control or lack of control that 
Congress now has over the power operation 
of TVA under existing law? This opinion 
should, among other things, give a definitive 
answer to the following: 

1, What is the geographic area within 
which TVA can market power from existing 
or proposed new electric generating plants? 
Or from plants whose power output is to ba 
purchased or otherwise contracted for by 
TVA? . Relate this to area served at time of 
Passage of H.R. 3460. 

2. Can TVA initiate the construction of 
new generating plants without prior notifi- 
cation to or specific authorization from the 
Congress? 

8. Is there any limitation on the area in 
which TVA can now construct steam electric 
Plants? 

4. If the answer to item 83 is “Yes,” what 
is such limitation? 

5. Can TVA enter into contracts to pur- 
chase all or part of the power to be available 
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from existing or new non-Federal power- 
plants outside the TVA area? If so, are 
there any geographical limitations as to the 
location of such plants and the area within 
which the power can be utilized? 

6. What are some of the more important 
legal restrictions or congressional controls 
TVA believes it is released from by the ex- 
ception (in sec 15d(a) of the TVA Act as 
amended) that expenditures from bond pro- 
ceeds “shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law’’?- 

7. Does TVA intend to set up a special 
account for bond proceeds that will not be 
reflected in the accounting under the re- 
quirements of the Government Corporations 
Control Act? Will TVA power receipts and 
their expenditure continue to be reported 
under the provisions of that act? 

(The requested information follows: ) 

TVA is a wholly owned agency and instru- 
mentality of the United States. It was cre- 
ated and exists under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended, and is 
responsible for carrying out the policies and 
programs laid down by Congress in the act. 
Subject to the veto power of the President, 
Congress may amend the act at any time. 

My views on the specific questions are as 
follows: 

1. What is the geographic area within 
which TVA can market power from existing 
or proposed new electric generating plants, 
or from plants whose power output is to be 
purchased or otherwise contracted for by 
TVA? Relate this to area served at time of 
passage of H.R. 3460. 

The geographic area within which TVA 
can market power from existing or proposed 
new generating plants or from plants whose 
power output is to be purchased or other- 
wise contracted for by TVA is specifically 
defined in section 15d(a) of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, as amended, as follows: 

“Wnless otherwise specifically authorized 
by Act of Congress the Corporation shall 
make no contracts for the sale or delivery 
of power which would have the effect of 
making the Corporation or its distributors, 
directly or indirectly, a source of power sup- 
ply outside the area for which the Corpora- 
tion or its distributors were the primary 
source of power supply on July 1, 1957, and 
such additional area extending not more 
than five miles around the periphery of such 
area as may be necessary to care for the 
growth of the Corporation and its distribu- 
tors within said area: Provided, however, 
That such additional area shall not in any 
event increase by more than 2% per centum 
(or two thousand square miles, whichever is 
the lesser) the area for which the Corpora- 
tion and its distributors were the primary 
source of power supply on July 1, 1957: And 
provided further, That no part of such ad- 
ditional area may be in a State not now 
served by the Corporation or its distributors 
or ina municipality receiving electric serv- 
ice from another source on or after July 1, 
1957, and no more than five hundred square 
miles of such additional area may be in any 
one State now served by the Corporation or 
its distributors. 

“Nothing in this subsection shall prevent 
the Corporation or its distributors from sup- 
plying electric power to any customer within 
any area in which the Corporation or its 
distributors had generally established elec- 
tric service on July 1, 1957, and to which 
electric service was not being supplied from 
any other source on the effective date of 
this Act. F 

“Nothing in this subsection shall prevent 
the Corporation, when economically feas- 
ible, from making exchange power arrange- 
ments with other power-generating organ- 
izations with which the Corporation had 
such arrangements on July 1, 1957, nor pre- 
vent the Corporation from continuing to 
supply power to Dyersburg, Tennessee, and 
Covington, Tennessee, or from entering into 
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contracts to supply or from supplying power 
to the cities of Paducah, Kentucky; Prince- 
ton, Kentucky; Glasgow, Kentucky; Fulton, 
Kentucky; Monticello, Kentucky; Hickman, 
Kentucky; Chicamauga, Georgia; Ringgold, 
Georgia; Oak Ridge, Tennessee; and South 
Fulton, Tennessee; or agencies thereof; or 
from entering into contracts to supply or 
from supplying power for the Naval Aux- 
iliary Air Station in Lauderdale and Kemper 
Counties, Mississippi, through the facilities 
of the East Mississippi Electric Power Asso- 
cation: Provided further, That nothing here- 
in contained shall prevent the transmission 
of TVA power to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or the Department of Defense or 
any agency thereof, on certification by the 
President of the United States that an emer- 
gency defense need for such power exists.” 

This provision defines the relationship of 
the area supplied with TVA power on July 
1, 1957, to the area within which TVA can 
now market power. The only major differ- 
ence between the area on July 1, 1957, and 
at the time of passage of H.R. 3460 is that 
on the latter date TVA was no longer the 
primary source of power supply for the area 
served by the city of Memphis. 

2. Can TVA initiate the construction of 
new generating plants without prior notifi- 
cation to or specific authorization from the 
Congress? 

Congress has authorized TVA to construct 
needed generating plants within the limits 
of its bond issuing authority and the power 
revenues which are available. No further 
authorization from Congress is necessary, 

TVA’s budget program includes a state- 
‘ment of TVA’s plans for the construction 
of new generating plants during the ensuing 
year, but TVA’s authority to construct plants 
and to issue revenue bonds for that pur- 
pose rests on its basic statute. If TVA 
should find that additional plants were re- 
quired beyond those mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, it would have authority to 
begin construction of such plants, and would 
advise Congress of such action in connec- 
tion with its next annual budget presenta- 
tion. 

3. Is there any limitation on the area in 
which TVA can now construct steam electric 
plants? 

See answer to No. 4 below. 

4. If the answer to item 3 is “Yes,” what 
is such limitation? 

The TVA Board is obligated to supply 
power at the lowest possible cost to the area 
which relies on TVA as its primary source of 
power supply and thus is obligated to con- 
struct those generating plants which will 
accomplish that result. Congress elected to 
limit the area within which TVA power could 
be supplied but it recognized that any arbi- 
trary limit on the area within which gener- 
ating plants could be constructed would be 
inconsistent with the obligation imposed on 
the TVA Board to produce power at the 
lowest possible cost. The location of a gen- 
erating plant can be selected only after a 
careful weighing of the various factors which 
determine its economic feasibility. Among 
the more important factors are availability 
of coal, transmission distance to the load 
centers where the power is needed, the avail- 
ability of adequate water for cooling pur- 
poses, and the availability of rail, water, and 
highway transportation. 

5. Can TVA enter into contracts to pur- 
chase all or part of the power to be available 
from existing or new non-Federal power- 
plants outside the TVA area? If so, are 
there any geographical limitations as to the 
location of such plants and the area within 
which the power can be utilized? 

The TVA Board is under a duty to operate 
the TVA power system as efficiently, and to 
keep costs as low, as possible. Accordingly, 
the controlling consideration in a decision 
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whether to purchase power from a non- 
Federal source, as in the location of a gen- 
erating plant to be constructed by TVA itself 
and in a choice between purchase or con- 
struction, is whether the power to be ob- 
tained will be the most economical available 
from the standpoint of the TVA power sys- 
tem as a whole. Subject to this basic limita- 
tion, there is no arbitrary geographical re- 
striction on the location either of TVA plants 
or of non-Federal plants from which power 
may be purchased. Utilization of power from 
both sources is subject to the geographical 
limitations set out in the answer to question 
1 above. 

6. What are some of the more important 
legal restrictions or congressional controls 
TVA believes it is released from by the ex- 
ception (in sec. 15d(a) of the TVA Act as 
amended) that expenditures from bond pro- 
ceeds “shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law’’? 

The basic purpose of the quoted provision 
is to enhance the marketability of the bonds 
by making clear to prospective purchasers 
that the limitations on the issuance of bonds 
are those specified in the act itself. It pro- 
vides additional assurance that TVA’s abil- 
ity to begin construction of new generating 
capacity as and when needed is not depend- 
ent on the appropriation . It also 
provides assurance that the flexibility given 
to TVA in the act will not be restricted in- 
ee by statutes of general applica- 
tion. 

7. Does TVA intend to set up a special 
account for bond proceeds that will not be 
reflected in the accounting under the re- 
quirements of the Government Corporation 
Control Act? Will TVA power receipts and 
their expenditure continue to be reported 
under the provisions of that act? 

. The Government Corporation Control Act 
contains no accounting requirements. TVA’s 
bond proceeds and their expenditure will be 
reflected in TVA’s budget presentations under 
the Government Corporation Control Act. 
TVA power receipts and their expenditure 
will also be reflected in TVA’s budget pres- 
entations. 

REDUCTION IN TVA LOAD ESTIMATES 


Question. It appears that your peakload 
for this winter of 1959-60 is nearly three- 
quarter million kilowatts below the estimate 
you made last year; is this correct? Will 
you explain why you were so far off from 
your estimate? 


(The information requested follows: ) 


The estimate of last year for the winter 
of 1959-60 was 10,300,000 kilowatts. The ac- 
tual peak demand for the winter was 9,641,- 
000 on March 1, 1960. The difference be- 
tween the actual and estimate is 659,000 kilo- 
watts. About 300,000 kilowatts of this dif- 
ference resufts from less deliveries to the 
Federal agencies, principally to AEC, than 
had been estimated. Also, the aluminum 
producers in this area did not operate four 
aluminum potlines and associated fabricat- 
ing equipment which we anticipated to be 
in operation. That resulted in another 150,- 
000 kilowatts less load. The temperature 
at the time of our peak on March 1 was 22°, 
or about 8° warmer than the normal mini- 
mum during the winter season when the 
peak is expected to be established. At that 
time, wind velocity was higher than normal 
offsetting some of the warmer-than-normal 
temperature. The net effect of the weather, 
however, reduced the system load by at least 
another 200,000 kilowatts. The sum of these 
factors adds to 650,000 kilowatts, which al- 
most exactly equals the difference between 
the estimated and actual demands. 

Question. Why have you reduced all your 
future load estimates by about 800,000 kilo- 
watts below those of last years? Would it 
have anything to do with the lack of a need 











new developments. In the current estimates 
the expected demands of AEC on the TVA 


information that AEC would not 
to operate at extended load, as it 
cent years; the rest of the redu 
made on the basis of discussions with 


part of the year and less during TVA’s 
season of the year. Most of the other 200 
kilowatt reduction was made to reflect later 
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on page 906 of the fiscal year 1960 

up to date as of December 31, 1959? 
(The requested information follows:) 
CAPACITY IN SERVICE DECEMBER 31, 1959 


The following table divides the 
capacity among the. named. It 


the components because the capabilities of 
individual plants or groups or plants are 
not independent of each other and because 
they are more highly variable than the total. 


[Kilowatts] 





Spyet 


Dios sate pet cde 2, 742, 500 2, 553, 000 
Aluminum Co, of Amer- 
ola ot tiga wioo| | wee 
of Engmeers...... 
SS en iio 7, 647, 250 8, 264, 000 
Totes ooo eae 11, 386,710 | —-11, 696, 000 


Question. Will you bring the tabulation on 
page 907 of the fiscal year 1960 hearings for- 
ward to show comparable information as of 
December 31, for each of the years 1960, 1961, 
1962, 1963, and 1964? 

(The requested information follows: ) 


Capacity of presently scheduled additions 


+ [Kilowatts] 
Corresponding 
approximate 
Scheduled maximum 
installed capability at 
capacity demand 
re deduct- 
ing reserves) 
01 200D hi ctiecs 11, 910, 710 213, 
Dee, 31, 1961. .......-- 12, 072, 710 12, 375, 000 
Dee, 31, 1962. ......... 13, 269, 910 575, 000 
ec, 31, 1963.......... 114, 441, 910 i Naa 000 
Dee. 31, 1964. ........- @) ¢ 


1 Tentative (includes new eastern steam unit, Paradise 
unit 2, and Melton Hill units 1-2). 
2 Program for 1964 has not yet been determined. 


‘PEAK LOADS ON TVA SYSTEM 


Question. Will you bring the tabulation on 
page 909 of the fiscal year 1960 hearings up to 
date by adding the figures for fiscal year 
1960? [t is noted that the Federal Power 
Commission reports the maximum peak for 
the TVA system for fiscal year 1960 so far 
was 9,586,000 kilowatts for January 1960. 
Has this peak been exceeded since that time? 
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(The information requested follows: ) 


TVA system loads at time of system peak, tn 
thousands of kilowatts 





2, 590 285 2, 305 141 
3,000 359 2, 641 162 
3, 736 717 3,019 178 
4, 240 963 3,277 205 
5, 295 1, 409 3, 886 227 
6, 952 2, 753 4, 199 287 
8, 208 3, 597 4, 701 327 
9, 239 8, 795 5, 444 301 
9, 418 3, 437 5, 981 291 
9, 702 3, 254 6, 448 327 
9, 641 3, 276 6, 365 0 


Nore.—The load of 9,586,000 kilowatts for January 1960 
a exceeded by a load of 9,641,000 kilowatts on Mar. 1, 
1960. 


Question. Will you furnish for the record 


_ @ tabulation showing your peak load during 


each month of calendar year 1959 and of 
1960 to date, with a breakdown of this to 
show Federal load, and non-Federal loads? 
Also show, if any, the peak delivery to Mem- 
phis included in the non-Federal loads. 

(The tabulation requested follows: ) 


TVA system loads at time of system peak, in 
thousands of kilowatts 


Total Non- | Memphis 

. for | Federal) Federal) loads in- 
Month and year | TVA | loads | loads | eluded 
area in col. 3 


(i) (2) (3) (4) 


week 


PPALL LLLP mm OV 


$9 $9 $9 99.90 90,99 90 90 99 90 99 99.90.60 
SSSRSSRSSEENESE 


eeeeasusagsanss 








ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSE HEATING 
Question. Will you bring the tabulation on 
page 911 of the fiscal year 1960 hearings up 
to date by only including data for calendar 
years 1959 and 1960 to date? 
(The information requested follows: ) 


Approzimate electricity use for house heating 





in TVA -area 
Energy, Thousands 
Month and year millions of | of kilowatts 
kilowatt- demand ! 


hours 





1 The effect of the house heating loads on the monthly 
system peak is usually less than the numbers shown 
because of diversity among these loads and other loads. 


DEFICIT OPERATION OF TVA DISTRIBUTORS 


Question. We have often heard about how 
successful the operations have been in the 
TVA power area and how much greater usage 
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the TVA area has in comparison with the 
balance of the Nation. In examining the 
TVA report on the operations of the TVA 
power distributors, I find a number of ir- 
stances where the distributors are and have 
been operating at a deficit and have per cus- 
tomer power use below the national average. 
Many of these particular TVA distributors 
have been in operation for 15 or 20 years. 

In this connection, will you furnish, for 
the record for each of the past 5 years, the 
number of distributors that have either 
operated in the red in any such year or had a 
deficit in accumulated net income in any of 
these years? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

The number of TVA distributors who had 
either a deficit in accumulated net income 
during the fiscal years 1955-59 or whose 
operation during these same years produced 
a negative operating margin is shown below: 


Fiscal year: 
EE dink iieiiieeiihten- dani mecsni kine shanti ebclea Mince. 16 
lic lk ia cine a aE al ance ia 14 
Sic nin o.dbtheniniyetaibashacnntbbracasinil Venice we bakit 11 
BE igs scsi tisaindiatcaraiseb nbenacal iit lake Roa 12 
BITE hice Dect ieeacneisenins sia aheittien stiadihe eawldde wiiidielandl 9 


Amortization collections by distributors are 
available for the payment of interest on 
long-term debt. The inclusion of these funds 
in the distributors’ annuai operating state- 
ment would revise the above figures to those 
shown below: 


Fiscal year: 
IT esilned illness npn a shes Sulina ag 5 
AWN i accses aiatitiainicSeocacecopinild westideonem tote 4 
ch casi aa al a a esta 2 
I ecb iapesatina cdi epein o tang ethan enmnebiiee 4 
I Sad nig aan sinner adie eee omete gat 2 





Senator Murray’s Address to American 
Chemical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
symposium of the American Chemical 
Society opened with an address by our 
respected colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. The 
symposium was a highly technical one, 
and Senator Murray was invited to open 
this scientific gathering in recognition 
of his encouragement of methods to re- 
duce evaporation losses from reservoirs 
by using a chemical film just one mole- 
cule thick. For the past 4 years, Senator 
Morray, in association with the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], 
repeatedly urged the executive branc 
to take an active part in this imaginative 
program for conservation of the limited 
water resources of the Western States. 
Encouraging results of preliminary tests 
are now reported, and these give rise to 
hope of saving many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acre-feet of-water each year. 

In addressing the symposium, in ad- 
dition to pointing up the urgent need for 
water resource development and conser- 
vation, Senator Murray brought to 
focus several other important aspects of 
the work of scientists. such as those 
whom he was then ad . One of 
these points is that in helping the United 
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States to conserve our scarce water sup- 
plies, scientists can also give valuable 
help to our allies of the free world, many 
of whom have extremely critical prob- 
lems of water scarcity. Senator Murray 
pointed out also that international col- 
laboration within the scientific sectors 
of the world gives hope that international 
collaboration on even broader fronts may 
lead to effective transformation of nu- 
clear energy from a terrible engine of 

destruction into a mighty tool for im- 

proving the material prosperity and 

happiness of mankind. 

Awareness of such possibilities, Sena- 
tor Murray told the scientific audience, 
stimulates the younger scientists in the 
early stages of their professional careers. 
This, he suggested, might have signifi- 
cant results in attracting men to re- 
search work, and in overcoming unfortu- 
nate limitations in some of the applied 
sciences. 

These points have deep significance 
for all of us. I ask unanimous consent, 
therefore, that immediately following my 
remarks, there be printed the text of 
Senator Murray’s address to the sym- 
posium of the American Chemical 
Society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Syrmposrum, New York COrry, sr Hon. 
James E. Murray, U.S. Senator From Mon- 
TANA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Mr. Chairman, members of the American 

Chemical Society, and fellow guests, it is a 
privilege to participate in this symposium 
sponsored by one of the Nation’s most emi- 
nent learned societies. I am sensible, too, of 
the honor of your invitation to make the 
opening remarks to the meeting. 

The program for this symposium deals 
with matters such as monolayer, energy bar-- 
rier, surface tension, and like subjects that 
might seem far removed from the work of 
the U.S. Senate. Twenty-six years ago, when 
I first took my seat in the Senate, such sub- 
jects actually would have been foreign to 
legislative considerations, but there have 
been profound changes in national affairs 
during the past quarter of a century, and 
now many of my colleagues share my inter- 
est in your researches. 

Ever since 1807 when it made its first in- 
quiry into the possibilities for waterways de- 
velopment, the U.S. Senate has been deeply 
eoncerned with resource matters. This con- 
cern is, of course, most appropriate because 
development of natural resources for use by 
the people is the foundation on which this 
Nation builds its strength and the well-being 
of its citizens: Minerals, timber, soil fer- 
tility, and water are essential ingredients of 
the great industrial civilization in which we 
live and prosper. 

Recognition of this principle guidés the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, of which I am privileged to be chair- 
man, and it has led to authorization of 
major resource programs. In the field of 
water resources, I mention only the Missouri 
River Basin project and the Colorado River 
storage project as examples of many that 
are important to the entire Nation. 

Resource development and conservation 
is the clearly expressed purpose of the 
American people and, now more than ever 
previously, it is essential to maintenance of 
the American way of life. Yet in pursuit of 
that purpose, we are progressively impeded 
by resource scarcities, especially so in the 
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case of water development programs. Virtu- 
ally every water project that comes before 
the Senate for authorization is hedged about 
with complications arising from scarcity of 
the resource, and opportunities for beneficial 
developments are curtailed or frustrated by 
water supply limitations. 

In this context, in 1957 evaporation losses 
and the possibilities for their reduction were 
reviewed for my committee in a special staff 
study undertaken at the suggestion of Sena- 
tor Cart Haypen, of Arizona. This review 
was enlightening regarding the significance 
of evaporation. Its importance took on real 
meaning to those who have lived through 
destructive droughts, when we learned that 
evaporation from a stockwater pond often 
dissipates as much water as is used in a 
year by 500 head of cattle. It was shown 
that in the Western States, each year evapo- 
ration losses exceed the aggregate capacity 
of half a dozen of our major conservation 
reservoirs, while for the United States as a 
whole, evaporation from lakes and streams 
exceeds the total use of water by all the 
cities and towns of the Nation. 

The staff report summarized the initial 
results of the experiments with evaporation 
suppressants already started in the United 
States, Australia, and several other coun- 
tries. On the basis of this information, the 
Senate responded generously to Senator 
HAYDEN’s and my recommendations that 
funds be appropriated to the’ Department 
of the Interior for evaporation control work. 
Just within recent weeks, Congress provided 
@ substantial expansion of those studies and 
tests. The reasons for this interest and sup- 
port warrant review here because they con- 
cern you both as scientists and citizens. 

The charter of the American Chemical 
Society issued pursuant to a special act of 
Congress includes among its objectives. “by 
its meetings, professional contacts, reports, 
papers, discussions, and publications, to 
promote scientific interest and inquiry; 
thereby * * * fostering public welfare and 
education, aiding the development of our 
country’s industries, and adding to the ma- 
terial prosperity and happiness of our 
people.” 

These are public purposes of great pres- 
ent significance, and this symposium fur- 
thers them in important ways. For one 
thing, there is its direct and very practical 
relation to our scarce water supplies. This 
is a matter of increasing urgency to our en- 
tire economy, as I shall outline rather 
broadly in a moment. There is also a sec- 
ond significant aspect of this symposium, 
that is, its relation to the national and in- 
ternational climate of contemporary life. 
Although perhaps less commonly recog- 
nized, this aspect is also of great concern 
to you as scientists and as citizens. 

Your studies of methods for reducing 
evaporation losses, along with other -re- 
source conservation research, are of prime 
importance to the Nation. In the fleld of 
natural resources, the United States no 
longer enjoys assurance of abundance—ac- 
tually, for many resources we now are @ 
have-not Nation. This has been recognized 
for some time with respect to mineral re- 
sources on which the past half-century’s 
industrial development and two World Wars 
have made such prodigious demands. Now, 
it is apparent that we also face water short- 
ages. These water shortages threaten to 
limit our production, curtail our living 
standards, jeopardize our health, and un- 
dermine national security. 

As I have just indicated, awareness of this 
impending water crisis has come to sharp 
focus in connection with the congressional 
responsibilities for water resource develop- 
ment. This led my fellow Montana Senator, 
MicHaEL J. MANSFIELD, in association with 
me, to sponsor establishment of a. special 
Senate review of the entire water resource 
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situation, and under the chairmanship of 
Senator Roserr S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, this 
inquiry has brought together highly signifi- 
cant facts about water supplies and require- 
ments. Because some of these facts bear 
directly on this discussion, in the following 
remarks I shall use data from the committee 
reports. 

The United States is entering a period of 
enormous growh that will require twice as 
much water as we now use. By 1980, we 
must expect at least 250 million people in 
this country instead of the present popula- 
tion of about 180 million. The gross nation- 
al product by then should be in excess of 
$1 trillion per year or twice its pres- 
ent size, and industrial production should be 
about three times its present level. As these 
levels are attained, the United States will 
grow in strength, prosperity, and well-being. 

However, one important requirement for 
this future growth is adequate quantities of 
good quality water. Without an abundant 
supply of good quality water, agriculture and 
industry would be vastly less efficient, and 
without abundant water, contemporary 
metropolitan life would be vastly uncom- 
fortable. The need for water, experts in this 
field inform us, will grow from the present 
level of 250 billiom gallons per day to about 
600 billion gallons per day by 1980. 

But we are already using all the water 
that is readily available and fit to use. At 
present, there is virtually no usable water 
to supply the new requirements that are 
essential to our growth. 

Our basic supply of water is, in the main, 
fixed by imelastic factors of precipitation 
and runoff. To avoid. the national deteriora-- 


tion that would be the consequence of water. 


deficiencies, the United States must energize 
@ comprehensive program to use more effec- 
tively all of the water resources that we 
have. 

You scientists in this symposium have an 
important role in that task, and this is why 
Senators and other laymen await with keen 
interest the results of technical meetings 
such as this one. : 

Let me illustrate this with an example 
that has immediate relevance to this sym- 
posium. One feature of. the needed water 
development program is a great increase in 
storage reservoirs to conserve the river flows 
that now are only partially used before they 
discharge into the oceans. Preliminary data 
suggest that we may need to more than 
double the present aggregate capacity of all 
existing reservoirs in this country—that is, 
to increase from the present 275 million 
acre-feet of reservoir capacity to almost 600 
million acre-feet, possibly even more. 

I need hardly point out to this group how 
such an increase in reservoir capacity will 
affect losses from evaporation. Greatly in- 
creased losses must be anticipated, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that as we proceed 
with construction of more reservoirs, future 
sites in general will be less favorable ‘in the 
relation of storage capacity to the surface 
area. exposed to evaporation. Conversely, 
practical methods for reducing evaporation 
losses can significantly reduce the require- 
ments for storage capacity. This is true 
even in humid sections of the country, and 
it has key importance in the drier western 

ons. 

This relationship to regional development 
is of deep concern because of the national 
interest in a balanced economy. Where in- 
creased water use is most critical, evapora- 
tion takes a costly toll of the limited water 
supplies and, therefore, it has especially 
great impact on the growth potential of the 
Western States, In the next 40 years, these 
growth potentials are expected to result in 
the population of the Western States being 
2% times its present size, and this in turn 
will require full developnient of western 
water resources. Let me put it in the spe- 
cific terms of some of the preliminary studies. 
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On the Colorado River, for example, it ap- 


increased greatly by the additional storage. 
Although the reservoirs will be essential, the 
evaporation loss is a very high price to pay 
because present calculations show that by 
1980. there will hardly be enough water in 
those river basins for consumptive uses and 
sewage dilution. These examples demon- 
strate with great emphasis that practical 
meéthods of evaporation control can be of 


fact, a pl of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world have hydrological condi- 
tions much like those of our Western States, 
and water 


its international character, its progress 
literally circling the globe. Your work de- 
veloped from the research of the great 
British scientist, Sir Eric Rideal, then 
crossed the Atlantic to advance here in 
America under your distinguished chair- 
man, Prof. Victor K. LaMer, and again span- 
ning an ocean, it now also numbers among 
its leaders Mr. Mansfield and his associates 
in Australia, and includes workers in several 
other countries as well. 

It is encouraging to observe that evapora- 
tion control work is broadly based and that 
it enlists members of university faculties, 
the personnel of government agencies, of 
private research foundations, and of com- 
mercial industries. Your group includes 
chemists, physicists, biologists, and engi-. 
neers. This broad spectrum of collabora- 
tion assures cross-fertilizatiom of ideas and 
supplies continuing productive stimulus. 
The merit. of wide collaboration is empha- 
sized throughout the Senate consideration 
of evaporation work beginning with the 


¥ 
contributing to important purposes tangen- 
tial to the immediate research in which you 
may be engaged. I speak first of the de- 
velopment of scientific personnel. We hear 
often of the lack of well-trained men in 
some research fields, and the dearth of 
creative and imaginative thinking in the 
fields of applied science. Perhaps one 
reason for this may be that the younger 
scientists in the early stages of their careers 
are not aware of the broad implications that 
their work can have. 

I like to hope that evaporation control and 
other resource conservation research will at- 
tract these younger men, open new perspec- 
tives to them, and be a means for strength- 
ening our resources of trained scientific 
manpower. In furtherance of this, it is 
gratifying that there are a number of re~ 
search contracts between the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and varfous colleges and universi- 
ties, and that this collaboration received ex- 
press approval of the Congress this year in 
providing increased funds for evaporation 
studies. It is particularly gratifying that the 
cooperative program with the State college 
in my State of Montana is especially well 
suited for research men. 

Would it not be desirable to make profes- 
sional training in this broad sense of the 
term a continuing feature of cooperative 
research contracts and, in. connection with 
that, to provide collaborating scientists ac- 
cess to the ideas and information revealing 
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the significance of their field of work? 


ee , I am certain, are respon- 
sive to this, and I am confident also that the 
enhanced satisfactio n in their work will fully 


the effort. 
A little earlier I touched on the interna- 
tional character of evaporation control work, 
and I wish to explore this somewhat more. 


The internationalism of your scientific work 
gives you ao ee jualifications to focus the 
advances t+ you make in technical prob- 
lems 60 that they also will be advances in the 

ems of world peace. In the formation 
af the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, at which I had 


the honor to represent the United States, 
science was recognized to be a major factor 
in achieving the purposes of the United Na- 
tions Charter from which I quote the initial 
~ words: 

"We, the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person.” 

Now, when the hungry two-thirds of the 
world seethes with violence that threatens 
the institutions. of freedom, I recall to you 
the words of a great contemporary Ameri- 
can who warned that “A hungry man is not 
a freeman.” 

We have a deep concern with the water 
supply problems of Asia, Africa, and Latin 


Perhaps your scientific work can provide 
methods for immediate improvement of 
water supplies in underdeveloped countries. 
In the light of our own experiences when 
droughts dried up the West, it seems to me 
that control of evaporation losses from 
existing impoundments, even quite small 


dress, Franklin D. Roosevelt stated for us the 
grave lesson of this century—he said: 

“We have learned that we cannot live 
alone, at peace; that our well-being is de- 
pendent on the well-being of other nations, 
far away.” 

. The middle years of the 20th century are 
es by the terrifying shadow of the 

because we have not 
sab Senne hoU'es work: together so that its 
destructiveness will be transformed to bene- 
ficial and productive purposes. It is enor- 
mously encouraging to observe the wide col- 
laboration and the spontaneous internation- 
alism of scientists engaged in work such as 
yours on evaporation control. The inter- 
national community of technical workers at 
today’s meeting gives renewed confidence in 
men’s ability to work together and in the 
words of your charter, “add to the material 
prosperity and happiness of our people.” I 
am grateful for the opportunity to further 
this effort, and I wish you continuing suc- 
cess in all its aspects. 





Hon. Henry A. Dixon 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
before leaving the House of Representa- 
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tives, I want to join with my other col- 
leagues in paying respects to a dis- 
tinguished American who is retiring 
from Congress this year. 

The Honorable Henry A, Drxon is one 
of the finest characters I have known. 
He is an educator. Heisascholar. He 
ranks high as a legislator. Dr. Drxon 
has contributed much to legislation 
during the time he has been in Congress. 
His views and his influence have meant 
much to other Members. The Congress 
and the country are better because of 
the services of Dr. Henry A. Drxon. 





“Early Bird” Reinhardt N. Ausmus, Pio- 
neer of Aviation History—Built His 
First Plane During Years 1910-12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I would like to bring to the pub- 
lic’s attention a constituent of mine, Mr. 
Reinhardt N. Ausmus, who at the pres- 
ent time is Erie County veterans’ service 
officer, located in the courthouse, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Mr. Ausmus was raised in an orphan- 
age. When he was released from the 
home at the age of 14, he had no home 
or job, and it was at this time that he 
decided to build an airplane. He de- 
signed and built his first plane, which 
took him 2 years, from 191010 1912. He 
flew it in 1912. 

At the age of 19, Mr. Ausmus got a job 
as an instructor and designer at the old 
Benoist Aeroplane Co. in Sandusky, 
Ohio. Mr. Ausmus joined the aviation 
section of the Army Signal Corps, which 
later was to become the Air Force in 
the early days of World War I. Being 
only 20 years of age he was one of the 
youngest fully trained and experienced 
aviators in the Army. During the war 
he suffered injuries which made it nec- 
essary for him to give up piloting and 
which confined him in hospitals for 
various periods during the next 17 years. 

Flying the plane in 1912 qualified Mr. 
Ausmus to become an Early Bird, an 
organization of men who piloted heavier- 
a planes before December 17, 

916. 

While he has not been able to follow 
his first occupational choice, he has pro- 
ceeded to collect records and other ex- 
hibits of the early days of aviation, par- 
ticularly those concerning the early 
manufacture of planes in Sandusky, 
Ohio. These have in some cases been 
so rare that officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution have consulted with him on 
several occasions, and in at least one in- 
stance changed the official records be- 
cause of information in his collection. 

While in a Government hospital he 
resolved that if he were ever able to 
work he would give his time to helping 
other veterans as he had been heiped. 
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September 16 


With this aim he accepted a position as 
Erie County veterans’ service officer. 

Mr. Ausmus’ story has been featured 
by articles and pictures in many of the 
prominent daily newspapers of my con- 
gressional district. To name a few: 
Sandusky Register, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Chronicle-Telegram, Elyria, Ohio; and 
the Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 

In 1958 the Sandusky Chamber of 
Commerce presented him with a plaque 
for his outstanding contributions as a 
pioneer of aviation history. 





Stands Taken by Members of the National 
Federation of Independent Business on 
National Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, the Nation’s leading small 
business organization, regularly polls its 
members on important issues before the 
country. 

Members of the Congress have come 
to rely on these polls, because of the 
completely fair way in which they are 
conducted, and know that they give a 
ready index of what many small busi- 
ness and professional men in every State 
of the Union are thinking. These polls 
reach several times as many people as 
Dr. Gallup does in his better-known 
surveys. 

Recently the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, ALBERT GorE, told his 
colleagues in the Senate that: 

Insofar as accuracy in depiction or pre- 
diction of the way the mass of our people 
will vote in a national election is concerned, 
I consider most of the political polls, in- 
cluding the Gallup poll, as almost meaning- 
less and in many instances misleading. 
This conclusion is the result of considerable 
observation and study over a period of 6 
months. 


It is significant, I think, that no one 
has questioned the honesty and accuracy 
of the polls made by the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business though 
the honesty and accuracy of polls made 
by other organizations has been ques- 
tioned. 

I include here a letter I have received 
from George J. Burger, vice president 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, together with a report on 
the stands taken by members of this 
great organization in ballots sent to 
Members of the Congress in the course 
of the polls it has taken in recent 
months: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., August 29, 1960. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowELL, Jr. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MCDOWELL: It was a 
pleasure again to renew my acquaintanceship 
with you during your tenure as a member 
of the Democratic platform committee in 
Los Angeles just recently. 
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Then again it was an exceptional pleasure 
the second time to note your activity com- 
ing out of the executive committee meeting 
of the platform committee in Los Angeles. 

You recall in my appearance in behalf of 
the federation I requested the privilege to 
file with the committee my long statement 
covering the expressed view of the nation- 
wide membership of the federation com- 
prised of approximately 160,000 independent 
business and professional men members— 
all voting members. So the action taken 
by me is in keeping with the expressed na- 
tionwide poll of these members, and not the 
opinion of any officer of the federation. 

The committee extended to the writer and 
all other witnesses ample time to present a 
brief summary which I did, and I believe 
it would be of great interest to you and to 
all Members of Congress to note from the 
long statement: “Stand Taken by the Mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business on Legislative and Eco- 
nomic Problems.” And the argument for 
and against the proposition is presented to 
the members and the federation holding to 
strict neutrality. Then it is up to the mem- 
bers to vote the ballot and send it in to the 
respective Members of Congress. 

We are not unmindful of your consistent 
help to small business each and every time 
we have requested your cooperation and 
again we are making a similar request if you 
can find it convenient to have the attached, 
with the accompanying letter, inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Thanking you for your cooperation and 
with best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Georce J. BurGcer, Vice President. 
STanps TAKEN BY MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 

FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS ON 

NATIONAL ISSUES IN BALLOTS SENT TO THEIR 

CONGRESSMEN IN THE COURSE OF NATIONAL 

MANDATE OPINION POLLS 


APPENDIX A: ANTITRUST 


Provide consistent, effective enforcement 
of all antitrust laws. 

Staff antitrust agencies with competent 
personnel, and grant agencies all appropria- 
tions needed for a forceful, consistent, effec- 
tive enforcement program. 

Grant Justice Department (or Federal 
Trade Commission as may be the case) with 
antitrust jurisdiction over both cooperative- 
type organizations and labor unions. 

Require manufacturers who sell through 
factory-owned stores and independent deal- 
ers to put their independent dealers on the 
same buying price basis as their factory- 
owned stores. 

Strengthen maximum antitrust penalties 
by permitting our courts to suspend from 
executive positions, for at least a year, offi- 
cialis of firms which repeatedly violate the 
antitrust laws and injure competitors. 

Strengthen maximum antitrust penalties 
by permitting courts to fine business execu- 
tives up to double their salaries for the 
period of antitrust violations they promote. 

Provide assured tenure of office for the U.S. 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of Jus- 
tice Department Antitrust Division, extend- 
ing up to periods of 8 years. 

Require large businesses which plan mer- 
gers to give Federal antitrust agencies ad- 
vance notice of their planning. 

Assist smaller businesses in private anti- 
trust actions by providing that when they 
can go to court, show cause for complaint, 
and initiate damage suits, Government will 
pay court and attorney costs. 

Require chainstore systems to absorb 
losses on their unprofitable outlets from net 

after taxes have been paid on those 
of their outlets which have operated at a 
profit. 
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Require manufacturers to publicize fully 
all their discounts and to offer them equally 
to all their retailers. 

Compel tire manufacturers to stop operat- 
ing factory-owned retail outlets in competi- 
tion with their independently owned and 
operated distributors. 

Further protect independent businessmen 
in their rights to buy whatever goods t 
want to handle in their places of business, 
without pressure from their suppliers. 

Compel oil companies to lease or sell to 
independent. operators all their company- 
owned retail service stations. 

Permit Government to go into court to 
help independent businessmen collect dam- 
ages when their busjnesses are injured by 
monopolistic practices. 

Make it illegal for anyone to sell at un- 
reasonably low prices which would destroy 
competitors. 

Make it unlawful for anyone to sell goods 
below cost for the purpose of eliminating 
competitors. 

Make it possible for businessmen to use 
the Robinson-Patman Act in private suits 
for damages due to unfair price competition. 

Require Government retail outlets, such as 
PX’s and ships stores, to pay the same prices 
for their merchandise as their independent 
business competitors are compelled to pay. 

Prohibit retail food stores from operating 
food manufacturing or processing plants. 

Prohibit giant meatpackers from operat- 
ing retail meat, poultry, and dairy outlets. 

Enact strongest possible fair trade laws. 
APPENDIX B: SMALL BUSINESS REPRESENTATION 


Raise House Small Business Committee 
from its curfent temporary status to the 
status of a standing committee, with full 
power to report legislation directly to the 
floor. 

Raise Senate Small Business Committee 
from its current semistanding committee 
status to that of a full standing committee, 
with power to report legislation directly to 
the floor. 


President appoint a Secretary of Small. 


Business as a regular member of his Cabinet. 

Make the Small Business Administration a 
completely independent executive branch 
agency. 

Require the President to appoint a small 
business representative to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the agency that helps shape the 
money and lending policies of our banking 
system. 

APPENDIX C~-1: TAXATION 


Create a special independent commission 
(like the Hoover Commission) to study how 
tax laws affect small business and promote 
monopoly, _ to report findings and recom- 
mendations for action to the Congress. 

Reduce taxes on smaller corporations by 
imposing a 22-percent rate on the first 
$25,000, and a 30-percent rate on all earnings 
above that figure. 

Allow businessmen to take the same fast 
tax chargeoffs on purchases of used equip- 
ment as they are permitted to take on new 
equipment. 

Reduce taxes on small growing corpora- 
tions and raise them on giant corporations. 

Permit all businessmen to deduct from 
taxable income the first $1,000 of business 
earnings spent in any one year on expansions 
or improvements. 

Permit businessmen to deduct up to 
$30,000 in any one year from taxable income, 
to cover increased costs due to business ex- 
pansions or improvements, expansions in 
accounts collectible, and expansions in in- 
ventories. 


Permit businessmen to take out non- 
taxable life insurance policies, payable to 
the U.S. Government, to anticipate and 
cover their estate taxes. 
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Prohibit tax collectors from including 
good will in figuring the value of an estate 
for tax purposes. 

Permit business and professional people 
whose incomes vary widely from year to 


year, to use a 5-year average in figuring their 


taxable income. 

Allow unincorporated businessmen the 
option, when figuring their tax returns, of 
either taking a fiat standard deduction from 
gross business income for operating expenses 
or itemizing their deductions as at present. 

Make it a criminal offense for any Federal 
employee to make illegal threats against any 
citizen for the purpose of collecting taxes. 

Compel Federal tax collectors to stay with- 
in the latest rulings that have been handed 
down by the U.S. courts on tax cases. 

Provide a flat 10 percent in taxes on un- 
incorporated businesses. 

Refuse to entertain any proposals to re- 
place present excise taxes with a flat 5 per- 
cent manufacturers’ sales tax, with manu- 
facturers licensed by Federal Government 
as a control measure. ‘ 

Allow businesses to deduct from taxable 
income all payments they make on behalf 
of employees into the social security pro- 
gram. 

APPENDIX C—2 
(a) Cooperatives 

Compel cooperatives to pay full Federal 
income taxes on all their earnings before 
they deduct anything for patronage refunds 
or dividends. 

Compel cooperatives to pay full Federal 
income taxes on all dividends and refunds 


allocated on their books to members, but 


not actually paid out in cash. 

Compel cooperatives to pay patronage re- 
funds in cash or by interest bearing notes 
to members each year, and to pay taxes like 
all other businesses on all remaining 
earnings. 

Enact a 20 percent withholding tax on re- 
funds or dividends declared by cooperatives. 

(b) Government competition 


Grant the President power to issue rules 
and regulations under which his top aides 
may recommend elimination or curtailment 
of Government competition with private 
business. 

Amend the Constitution to prohibit the 
Government from engaging in business in 
competition with its citizens. 

Authorize the U.S. Comptroller General to 
survey military commissaries and post ex- 
changes to determine if their operations are 
legal and helpful to servicemen, and how 
much taxes are lost because these outlets 
aren’t privately operated. 

Require military commissaries and post 
exchanges to charge prices which will en- 
able them to pay their own way, figuring 
costs the same way business does. 

Congress permit Government civilian agen- 
cies to close down all of their business-type 
operations they desire, as they see fit. 

(ec) Reduction-control of Government 
spending 

Enact 25 percent reduction, mere aiie. 
board, in subsidies paid to big farmers and 
big businessmen. 

Provide that Federal spending may not 
exceed Federal revenues, except in time of 
war or grave national emergency. 

Permit the President to veto particular 
items in general money bills without having 
to veto the entire measures. 

Require Government to set aside the first 
1 percent of tax receipts each year for pay- 
ment against the national debt. 

Centralize surplus property control and 

under the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Close all loopholes in laws which require 
Government agencies to offer surplus prop- 
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erty to other Federal agencies before selling 
it to the public at cut prices. 

Hoover Commission recommendation to 
create a single Federal agency to do all the 
buying, storing, and distribution of goods 
for all three military services. 

(d) Paperwork burdens 

Reduce the number of employee wage re- 
ports which employers must furnish Gov- 
ernment yearly on social security and tax 


withholdings. 

Protect businessmen from threat of penal- 
ties for refusing to answer Federal census 
questionnaires about their business opera- 
tions. 

(e) Foreign aid 

Enact no further increases in foreign aid 
spending, in fact taper it off. 

Limit foreign aid to military assistance 
only. 

Prohibit our Government from extending 
further foreign aid to countries which have 
incurred debts with us but who have 
stopped payment on those debts. - 

Limit foreign aid to only those countries 
which are lined up with us in the cold war 

Communist dominated countries. 

Prohibit extension of further foreign aid 
to countries which reduce their internal 
taxes. 

APPENDIX D-1: LABOR 

Repeal exemptions labor unions have from 
the antitrust laws. 

Require employees of a struck business to 
do their own picketing. 

Prohibit labor unions from conspiring to 
force uniform national wage rates on em- 
ployers regardless of their location. 

Require labor unions to bargain with busi- 
nesses on an individual store by store, plant 
by plant, local basis. 

Prohibit unions from requiring business- 
men to hire more employees than are needed 
actually to do a job. 

Permit the U.S. courts to prohibit strikes 
which threaten the national interest and 
public welfare. 

Maintain the current ban against second- 
ary boycotts in the construction industry. 

Do not permit the U.S. Labor Department 
to initiate, on its own and without consult- 
ing with affected employees, suits for back 
Wages due employees under the Federal 
wage-hour law. 

Maintain present exemptions for small 
businesses from Federal wage-and-hour 
law controls; do not further increase manda- 
tory Federal minimium wages; do not fur- 
ther reduce the maximum workweek (before 
overtime) from the present 40 hours to any 
lower figure. 

Require a Government-supervised secret 
strike vote before unions can call a strike 

any business. 

Prohibit the picketing of any firm unless 
authorized by at least one-third of the group 


organized. 

Put teeth in the National Labor Relations 
Act provisions which permit businesses to 
sue unions for breach of contract in labor 
agreements. 

Enact. no changes in current National La- 
bor Relations Act provisions which permit 
the States to decide for themselves whether 
to permit closed-shop agreements between 
management and unions within their bor- 
ders. 

Prohibit labor unions from engaging in 
nationwide boycotts of the merchandise of 
firms which refuse to comply with their 
demands. 


APPENDIX D-2: SOCIAL WELFARE 


Avoid any program that will involve any 
increase in taxes to pay for hospitalization 
of persons drawing down social security 
benefits. 

Permit-social security pensioners to earn 
$1,800 a year and still receive their Govern- 
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ment benefits, instead of the $1,200 presently 
allowed. 

Avoid any program which will involve fur- 
nishing tax-supported medical care programs 
for our people (outside the social security 
system). : 

Do not further expand on the wage base 
for social security tax payments. 

. APPENDIX E: FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Avoid any increase in executive branch 
powers to reduce tariff walls. 

Permit Government to put a limit on the 
amount of foreign produced goods which can 
be brought into the United States, when 
their sales are injuring American industry 
and workers. 

Adjust tariffs to protect American busi- 
nesses from the price advantages foreign pro- 
ducers may gain over them from low wage 
costs. 


APPENDIX F: GASOLINE (HIGHWAY )—POSTAL 
RATE ISSUES 


Avoid all further increases in first-class 
mail rates and airmail rates. 

Require all large national magazines (sec- 
ond-class mail users) to pay their full share 
of post office mailing costs, the same as users 
of first-class mail are required to do. 

Require Government to look to other 
sources than the gasoline excise tax in secur- 
ing funds needed for roadbuilding programs. 

Permit Government to make 3-percent, 10- 
year loans to businessmen who are forced to 
move to new locations by Federal-State high- 
way construction programs and urban re- 
development programs. 


APPENDIX G: FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


Prohibit Federal courts from permitting 
Federal laws to override State laws unless 
Congress specifically directs this in its un- 
derlying legislation. 

Prohibit the States from taxing the inter- 
state commerce income of out-of-State firms 
(foregoing is now law). 

Maintain the authority of the States to 
permit or deny union shop agreements be- 
tween labor and management, within their 
borders. 

Permit the States to w&ite and enforce 
their own regulations on strikes, picketing, 
boycotts and lockouts, provided they do not 
permit anything forbidden by Federal labor 
law. 

Permit the States to maintain their unem- 
ployment compensation systems as they are 
now able, without any further interference 
from the Federal Governmént. 





The Forgotten Men: Veterans of . 
World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I introduced H.R. 7405, to 
amend chapter 15 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a pension of $100 
per month to World War I veterans. 

The veterans of World War I are, in- 
deed, a special and unique group. They 
have not been treated on a par, in terms 
of veterans’ benefits, with the veterans 
of other wars. There is a debt owing to 
the veterans of World War I based on 
the fact that this Government has shown 
greater and wiser concern for the veter- 
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ans of World War I and of the Korean 
war. There was no GI bill of rights for 
the veterans of World War I as there was 
for the veterans of the other two re- 
cent wars. 

' Mr. Speaker, the veterans who went 
soldering in World War I lost a definite 
value out of his life and his career. This 
he was never permitted to retrieve, as 
the other and later veterans were per- 
mitted to retrieve through the GI bill ef 
rights. World War I veterans got some 
benefits to be sure, but nothing in pro- 
portion to what the country gave the 
others. My proposed pension of $100 a 
month only corrects that inequality. 
Since it only corrects the inequality it 
does not create any dangerous prece- 
dent. 

Mr. Speaker, the very justice of the 
World War I veterans’ case should make 
it publicly acceptable and I believe the 
people of the United States generally 
would approve it. Moreover, the statis- 
tics from an actuarial standpoint show 
that such a pension is sound fiscally and 
far from a burden to the Federal budget 
in relation to the results it would pro- 
duce. There are approximately 2,600,000 
World War I veterans. The cost of the 
program therefore in the first year would 
come to about $1.8 billion. This would 
be gradually but consistently reduced 
since the average age of World War I 
veterans is now 65.7 years. For exam- 
ple, some 9,000 World War I veterans 
died last month. For the second year 
the program would come, according to 
estimates from the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
something less than $1.78 billion. The 
third year it would be less even than $1.7 
billion, and so on. The sum is formi- 
dable to be-sure. But it is not by any 
means an unsurmountable problem in a 
nation with a gross national product now 
rapidly climbing to $500 billion annually. 

Mr. Speaker, veterans’ pensions would 
be spent for the necessities of life. They 
will serve as an effective builder of 
morale by aiding in preserving the self- 
respect and pardonable pride of veterans 
who served their country with honor in a 
national emergency and who, it is under- 
standable, have a natural reluctance 
against becoming objects of public char- 
ity in their declining years. 

In theory, Congress has always con- 
sidered the pension rate as an adjunct 
to income rather than as supporting in- 
come. In this connection, however, 
many World War I veterans because of 
advanced age and disability have no 
other income to support them. 

Mr. Speaker, if our Federal Govern- 
ment can afford to spend and give away 
billions of dollars every year to foreign 
countries, some of which is used to pen- 
sion their veterans, then why can we not 
pension our own soldiers of World War 
I? I shall continue my fight to secure 
action on my bill to provide a pension for 
these veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, never must we forget the 
defenders of our country, of our faiths, 
and of our institutions. I cannot think 
of them without sentimentality, or with- 
out remembering the words of the poet, 
Carl Sandburg: 
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The strong men keep coming on. 

They go down, shot, sick, broken. 

They live on fighting, singing, lucky as 
plungers. 

The strong mothers pulling them on. 

The strong mothers pulling them from a 
dark sea, a great prairie, a long moun- 
tain. 

Call hallelujah, call amen, call deep thanks. 

The strong men Keep coming on. 





Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the long 
and distinguished history of help to the 
physically handicapped that has char- 
acterized Mr. John S. Woodbridge is well 
known to myself and the people in my 
district who work for or live with em- 
ployees of Pan American World Airways. 

Mr. Woodbridge is comptroller for Pan 
American and in that capacity he has 
been able to employ more than 500 
physically handicapped persons. This is 
a remarkable achievement and it proves 
that, given proper encouragement and 
instruction, physically handicapped peo- 
ple can do just as good a job as their 
more fortunate brethren in the precise 
field of statistics and accounting. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Woodbridge recently 
delivered a most important talk before 
the Governor’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped in Harrisburg, 
Pa. This was the eighth annual con- 
ference of this committee and Mr. Wood- 
bridge was the principal speaker. I have 
read the remarks of this fine and humane 
individual and I strongly urge that every 
Member of this body do likewise. Under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include Mr. Woodbridge’s speech in the 
Appendix of the REecorp: 

This spring, the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
conferred upon our company its “citation 
for meritorious service, in appreciation for 
exceptional contributions in furthering the 
employment of the physically handicapped.” 
Our acceptance response may well set the 
stage as the introduction to our basic topic 
here and, with your indulgence, I will re- 
peat it: 

“Five hundred physically handicapped 
people work for Pan American, in our airline 
divisions throughout the world, in our di- 
vision operating the guided missiles range 
from Cape Canaveral, and in our general 
offices 

“We like these men and women. We like 
the way they work and their relations with 
their fellow workers. We like their will and 
their determination to minimize their physi- 
cal afflictions while maximizing their mental 
and spiritual capabilities. 

“These people do not want special favors 
nor do they seek sympathy. What they 
want is the privilege of leading normal, un- 
complicated lives like those better endowed 
physically. They are not sorrowful people 
nor do they complain, but are stout and 
cheerful citizens of whom we are proud. 
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“Employers throughout the land can well 
afford to become better acquainted with this 
source of willing talent, for they will be 
rewarded by the results. Since continuity 
of employee service is one of the great aims 
of American industry, and since stability of 
employ is sought by the handicapped, join- 
ing of these desires helps to further our 
economy and to make for a better world. 

“So on behalf of employers in general and 
of Pan American World Airways in particu- 
lar, I accept with all humility this citation 
for meritorious service, a token of recogni- 
tion of what the business world is doing and 
must continue to do at an ever-accelerat- 
ing pace, of mutual benefit to the physically 
handicapped, to American industry, and to 
our noble United States of America.” 

Ten years ago, my very good friend and 
fellow officer, Jimmy McGuire, becoming 
desperate for lack of clerical help in his 
accounting department, requested authority 
to employ physically handicapped workers 
to fill the employment gap, thereby reaching 
into this hitherto little-used source of tal- 
ent. Permission was granted, skeptically 
and for a minimum roster, the feeling being 
that office morale would become too de- 
pressed through such intimate daily contact 
with those less fortunate physically. Paren- 
thetically, it was not generally known that 
Jimmy’s little daughter, Patty, had been 
stricken with poliomyelitis just a few months 
before; happily, she is now almost restored 
to a normal life, and cheerful as a cricket. 
This may well have aided in inspiring 
Jimmy in his request. 

These men fitted quietly into the slots, 
and their fellow workers, becoming accus- 
tomed to seeing handicapped people in pub- 
lic, soon ceased to stare and accepted them 
at face value, thus opening the gates to 
further introduction of this type of worker. 
No other policy or procedure for placement of 
the handicapped has ever been promulgated 
by our company, they being considered by 
our several personnel departments as being 
no different from others volunteering for 
work, coming and going in the same fashion 
as other employees. 

We feel that much credit for this attitude 
goes directly to these workers, who do not 
rail at society or at industry for their mis- 
fortunes, but who unobtrusively demon- 
strate that there is no practical need to dis- 
criminate against them. In general, a dis- 
abled person makes a good employee, and 
frequently a superior employee. Mother 
Nature seems to have a way of compensating 
structural failure with additional mental 
ability. Further, these employees generally 
are steady workers, not prone to frequent 
change of job nor to chronic absenteeism 
but desirous of continuity of employ. 

Employment of the disabled is thus not 
a one-way street, beneficial only to the em- 
ployee, but is also valuable to those em- 
ployers who have become aware of this 
excelent source of talent. 

We have found -that dramatic and con- 
tinuing stimulus to the employment of the 
handicapped has been the creation and ac- 
tivation of skilled athletic teams drawn from 
these people; their public and colorful pres- 
entation of interesting and newsworthy 
events has aided immeasurably in public ac- 
ceptance of the handicapped. I want to 
give you Pan American’s case history; its 
message, which I feel will be a tangible con- 
tribution to your eighth annual Governor’s 
conference, could well be the turning- 
point in the posture of prospective employ- 
ers and employees insofar as this employ- 
ment area is concerned. 

Six years ago, having casually been in the 
audience at the semifinal match of the Na- 
tional Wheelchair Basketball Association 
tournament, I found to my astonishment 
that four players of the Brooklyn Whirlaways 
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and four of the Queens Charioteers worked 
in my department. As an enthralled oppor- 
tunist, I invited these eight stalwarts to 
form the nucleus of a team, which 
we named the “Pan Am Jets” and to which 
we supplied racing wheelchairs and attractive 
uniforms. Constantly practicing, during 
evenings and on weekends, these and other 
handicapped company employees acquired 
such coordinated skill and national renown 
that the team was invited to represent the 
United States of America at its first partici- 
rece Ble ng A mg Som 





some 30 other nations, with tremendous en- 
thusiasm by all concerned, coupled with well- 
mannered sobriety on the part of the con- 
tenders. 

These paralympics also embrace swimming, 
javelin and discus , archery and 
fencing, billiards and darts, our people per- 
forming mightily year after year and win- 
ning the plaudits and hearts of the tens of 
thousands of spectators, thus acting as am- 
bassadors of good will for our country. 

Throughout the continuing fanfare, office 
morale has never been better, our wheel- 
chair athletes spreading remarkably good 
humor. Shortly after the team had become 
seasoned, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
took up the theme and, through its official 
publication, the Railway Clerk, broadcast 
the story of its members’ prowess to its en- 
tire membership. The issue of May 1, 1955, 
going to some 400,000 subscribers, contained 
this message: 

“Eleven agile BRC members of Global 

Local 3003, New York, N.Y., all em- 
ployed by Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
are undefeated in the Eastern Wheelchair 
Basketball League and have now cinched the 
Eastern Wheelchair championship title. 

“These fellow can loop baskets with the 
best of them, except that they do it from 
wheelchairs. They are all members of the 
Pan Am Jets, sponsored by Pan American 
World Airways. 

“Wheelchair basketball began in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals immediate- 
ly after World War II. It quickly spread 


‘across the country and, at present, there are 


24 teams in the United States and the game 
is played in 15 other countries. The Pan 
Am Jets are unique because they are the first 
team to be composed solely of employees of 
the sponsoring company.” 

The publication goes on to say: 

“Every game convinces the spectators and 
officials of many companies that if these men 
can play wheelchair basketball so effectively, 
surely they can ‘play’ wheelchair bookkeeping, 
bench assembly, watch repair, machine op- 
erating, and many other kinds of useful 
work. 

“It is worth mentioning that very few 
changes have been made in regular basket- 
ball rules as a concession to the fact that 
this game is played in wheelchairs. Thrills 
and excitement are as high or higher than 
any other competitive sports. 

“These men, who are members of the 
team, by their courage and ability to compete 
in strong competition, are an inspiration to 
all handicapped and nonhandicapped, to do 
@ job well. Our brotherhood is proud to 
number such people among its members.” 

Good fortune continued to follow our team, 
enhanced by the addition to its roster of a 
coach of renown, Junius Kellogg, of Harlem 
Globetrotters fame. Junius had suffered a 
tragic automobile accident several years be- 
fore while touring with that sensational 
team of Negro players; driving to an exhibi- 
tion game in Arkansas, his car blew a tire 
and: overturned. It was 5 days later before 
he woke up in the hospital, his 6-foot-10 
body smashed apparently beyond repair. His 
neck was broken, his spinal cord severely in- 
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jured. When he finally regained conscious- 
ness, he found himself a quadriplegic, all 
four limbs inert, destined to remain in a 
hospital bed for the rest of his life. This 
apathetic young casualty was wheedled into 
coming to a wheelchair basketball game one 
evening by our Tommy Ford, who has given 
unstintedly and generously of his own time 
in furthering these company athletics; Ju- 
nius was electrified and enchanted with what 
he saw. “My heart was in the hoop all eve- 
ning,” he remarked, and there it has been 
since that time. Junius is now a full- 
fledged and respected employee of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, drives his own car, is 
married. Although confined to his wheel- 
chair, he has risen above his infirmity and is 
a constant inspiration to those around him. 

In 1957, my very good friends Argemiro 
Machado and Cesar Pires de Mello, senior 
officials of our associated airline, Panair do 
Brasil, invited our squad to Brazil to help 

rehabilitation drives being started 
for the disabled in Rio de Janeiro and in Sao 
Paulo. No opponent teams then existing in 
Brazil, we broke off a separate team from our 
squad, naming it the “Jatos da Panair,” its 
players wearing the yellow and green of Bra- 
zil and being christened with Brazilian sports 
nicknames. The trip was a huge success, the 
15,000-seat stadium in Rio de Janeiro and 
the 25,000-seat stadium in Sao Paulo being 
filled to overflowing, with at least 200;000 
other spectators observing the games on tele- 
vision. Let me illustrate the atmosphere 
generated on this trip by quoting from remi- 
niscences of the team as compiled by Tommy 
Ford and Junius Kellogg, who took the team 
to Brazil: 

“Among the members of the Brazilian 
Association of Assistance to the Crippled and 
Deformed was an architect whose 15-year- 
old son had been a polio victim for 4 years; 
though far better off physically than several 
members of our team, he had become totally 
helpless because his family would not let 
him do anything for himself. We became 
concerned about this boy’s aged father hav- 
ing to lift and push a supposedly helpless 
15-year-old son, and decided to do some- 
thing about it. This was our method: Jose 
became very fond of us and wanted to travel 
with the group. Jiacoppo, our captain, 
seizing this opportunity to put our idea 
into operation, told him he would be allowed 
to travel with us only if he pushed himself 
and transferred himself to and from the 
cars and buses. He accepted with reluc- 
tance, but before we left he was able to 
handle himself very well. We were happy 
to know that we were in some way respon- 
sible for relieving the father of this physical 
burden and for having been able to play a 
small part in this boy’s rehabilitation. 

Again hearing from these men, in an 
emotional vein: 

“The most heart tugging of all our ex- 
periences occurred in Sao Paulo at a home 
for crippled children, They had prepared 
themselves for our arrival by memorizing 
10 American songs, which they sang to us. 
We spent this Sunday afternoon singing, 
talking, and helping them eat the cookjes 
and other goodies which they had prepared 
themselves. The air vibrated with so much 
laughter and song that anyone coming in 
would have thought every one was intoxi- 
cated. We so thoroughly enjoyed ourselves 
that upon leaving, we asked the lady in 
charge if they could see us off at the airport. 
She told us that it would be difficult, con- 
sidering our flight was at night. 

“However, 2 days later, as we were ap- 
proaching the airfield to leave Sao Paulo, 
we heard very soft melodious voices emanat- 
ing from the far end of the field; as we came 
mearer, the voices became louder. Lo and 
behold. There they were, the entire group 
of children and it was their singing we heard. 
The song was “Arrivederci Jatos,” taken from 
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the music of “Arrivederci Roma,” to which 
they had supplied their own words. As we 
sat waiting for our plane, two or three 
children adopted each of us. As we started 
out to the plane, they were squeezing our 
hands, smiling, and every cheek was teared, 
including our own. Can you imagine Tony 
Mucci, Joe Vitta, Gus Contes, Pete Acca, 
real toughies, crying. We were never so glad 
to get aboard an aircraft. We shall never 
forget those moments at the airport in Sao 
Paulo.” 

Tangible evidences of the success of our 
mission to Brazil, embracing our desire to 
help remove any stigma resulting from the 
existence of a physical handicap, have start- 
ed to emerge. Wheelchair teams such as the 
Aces of the Rolling Wheels and the Jets 
of Rehabilitation have sprung up in Brazil, 
its industry is increasing acceptance of the 
handicapped, its Congress has become vocal 
on the subject. 

A prominent councilman, speaking in 
Congress in support of a bill submitted 
shortly after our visit, which dealt with the 
employment of the handicapped, com- 
mented: 

“We all know about that group of boys who 
came here to appear in exhibition games in 
their wheelchairs, not only basketball but 
also other sports activities, and who won the 
admiration of the public and our respect. 
Really this spectacle, if we had observed it 
under other aspects, would have been some- 
thing to fill one with awe, to cause admira- 
tion, because in this country we do not al- 
ways follow the route in which the invalid 
ts equally regarded as the healthy. But in 
countries highly advanced, such as the 


United States and Great Britain, this is a, 


routine matter. The Pan Am Jets, inde- 
pendent of their athletic skill which rivals 
that of their normal CoHeagues, work in 
various forms of profesisons! activities in 
their country. This point is very impor- 
tant becauseit enables the viewing of an in- 
valid as not inferior, either physically or 
moraliy, to a.normal man. 

“There are office employees, typists, file 
clerks, telephone operators, messengers, 
writers, and other workers who do their jobs 
with pride and efficiency, They are capable 
people who do not wish to be included among 
those listed as beggars or charity seekers. 
In fact, they do not need our charity; they 
need our love and should be regarded as any 
other human beings. Unfortunately and 
lamentably, the handicapped have only too 
often been treated with pity, with com- 
miseration by their fellow men. 

“Affected either by poliomyelitis or by 
wounds suffered on the battlefields _ of 
World War II, the Pan Am Jets met with the 
support and understanding of the people, 
who granted them a fair and honest living. 
This was a reward from those for whom 
they became heroes. The initiative came 
from the employing sources, notwithstanding 
the legal support granting them the right to 
work. : * 

“The physically handicapped is a brave 
person who defeats all his mishaps, from 
moral and psychological traumatism to the 
resistance of his physical capacity. The 
physical adaptation, the fear of frustration 
and the drawbacks of his condition are some 
of the factors he has to defeat before hori- 
zons open before him for an opportunity of 
@ new life. 

“England and the United States were the 
countries which pioneered the utilization of 
the handicapped. In those two countries the 
employment of a handicapped person is an 
honor, a privilege for a company. A good 
example is set by Pan American World Air- 
Ways and they have been honored with a 
special citation by the US. Congress in its 
CONGESSSIONAL RecorpD of January 20, 1958. 
Also. praised were industrial organizations 
and other business concerns for their em- 
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ployment of the handicapped in such a num- 
ber that, besides showing humanitarianism, 
it is a proof of the potential possibilities of’ 
those individuals. The first prize acknowl- 
edging these activities was awarded to Pan 
American World Airways by the American 
Legion.” 

We take pride in paralleling to a degree 
that noble group of businessmen and women 
who form the 52 Association of the United 
States, whose pledge is that “the wounded 
shall never be forgotten.” Like them, we 
believe that the sports-minded public, which 
includes so many employers, supervisors and 
workers, is given a new, better and more 
dramatic insight into the capabilities of the 
severely disabled, by seeing these doughty 
wheelchair basketball players in action. 

A method occasionally used in spreading 
the gospel is for the Pan Am Jets to challenge 
the finest able-bodied basketball team avail- 
able for a public match, that team being 
slightly handicapped by being required to 
play from wheelchairs. The huge joy in the 
large and appreciative audiences in both 
uproarious and contagious, even to both 
teams, the able-bodied team having to re- 
turn over and over again for additional point 
handicaps. 

I sat on the dais at a recent dinner given 
by the 52 Association, next to its president, 
a successful businessman bereft of the use 
of his legs. On my left was the officer in 
command of the U.S.S. Independence, the 
United States newest and the world’s largest 
and most powerful aircraft carrier. Hear- 
ing that it was to dock in Brooklyn after its 
shake-down cruise, I asked to borrow it for 
a Saturday afternoon while it was in dock. 
The affable captain was somewhat startled 
at being asked to lend such a piece of intri- 
cate machinery to a private citizen, espe- 
cially since it was Government property and 
not particularly maneuverable on dry land. 

Nevertheless, he graciously consented to 
the loan, and an historic international 
tournament took place that Saturday after- 
noon on the flight deck, the brilliant blues 
of the Pan Am Jets mixing it up with the 
striking yellows and greens of the Jatos da 
Panair. One thousand incredulous sailors 
from the crew, sprinkled with occasional 
flashes of gold braid, were spell-bound by the 
flashing and intricate play of these wheeled 
warriors. The commanding officer of the 
Independence stated that he could hardly 
believe that such dexterity could be demon- 
strated by persons in wheelchairs, and de- 
scribed the game as the greatest exhibition 
he had ever seen. Thus was another mes- 
sage lodged, within this peripatetic audience 
coming from every State in the Union. 

Developing and broadcasting the sports- 
manship area of the field of the handi- 
capped, and thus displaying their ability, can 
thus be not only hugely entertaining and 
rewarding, but far-reaching in its ultimate 
consequence. I commend to you and to 
your associates and business contacts the 
furtherance of this facet of the overall pic- 
ture, and wish you God speed in its con- 
summation. 





Report to the Voters of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, for 11 


years I have had the honor of represent- 
ing the people of the 10th Congressional 
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District of New York in the Congress of 


the United States. As your Representa- 
tive, I have personally written an annual 
report, in which I related the most im- 
portant laws enacted by the Congress 
for that year. Of necessity, it is always 
a brief report, but I have tried to make 
it factual and realistic. 

At the closing of this, the 86th Con- 
gress, I find the report the most difficult 
one I have written. It is difficult because 
the events of the year 1960, both at home 
and abroad, are explosive and world 
shaking. Of necessity, they had a bear- 
ing on the policies of these United 
States—policies which were initiated by 
President Eisenhower, and which he, in 
turn, requested Congress to implement. 
It is the implementation of these poli- 
cies into law which I report to the people 
of the 10th Congressional District. 

Historians will undoubtedly record this 
year 1960 as the year of crises. These 
crises involved great risks and affected 
all people—all nations in all parts of the 
world. ‘They touched our most vital 
areas. They battered our resources. 
They challenged our way of life. They 
transgressed our political, our civic, our 
social, and our religious rights. These 
events highlighted one fact, and that 
is we are now at a turning point in his- 
tory, not only for the United States, but 
for all freemen. Our civilization is on 
trial, and on what we do in the next 
year or two will depend the future of 
mankind 


The sole responsibility for this dark 
period of history can be attributed to 
the leader of the Communist empire— 
Khrushchev incorporated. Many peo- 
ples of the free world have failed to 
realize that there is one, and only one, 
ultimate goal for communism, and that 
is world domination. Communist flirta- 
tions with democracies is only part of 
Communist strategy. It is the great 
illusion and must be recognized as such, 
Thus, the jovial smiles of Khrushchev 
hide his ominous objectives. Many peo- 
ple of the free world have been lulled 
into an apathetic state by these smiles. 
Since there is no shooting war, Khru- 
shchev’s dire threats and implications 
have been pushed aside as so much 
grandstand strategy. By playing down 
the grave danger of communism, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has caused us to forget 
the Russian’s worldwide economic-politi- 
cal offensive with its central planning 
and clearly defined goal. 

Thus, 1960 ushered in the year of the 
great illusion. The continuing “peace 
and prosperity” theme of the Eisenhower 
administration, coinciding with the jovial 
smiles of Khrushchev, rocked the free 
world into a state of belief that a just 
peace was at last within reach. 

The Paris summit, the stalemate of 
the Camp David meeting, the cancella- 
tion of the President’s visit to Japan, the 
Cuban situation, Khrushchev’s deceptive 
peace maneuvers—these events added 
up to accomplishment for Communist 
aims. Military defense was made to 
appear as sufficient and arms reduction 
without controls followed as a natural 
entity. Seeds of disunity among the 
Allies were planted. To the new na- 
tions waiting on the threshhold of de- 
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mocracy, Russia was Made to appear as 
a benefactor of mankind—despite its 
hypocritical mouthings about peace and 
justice. 

The events of the year 1960 through- 
out were worldshaking and produced 
enormous crises. For years to come, 
historians will trace their effects upon 
the course of civilization. Despite the 
many and great obstacles the Commu- 
nists have placed in the path of democ- 
racy, there have been gains for the free 
world. Western European’ countries, 
having recouped their losses from World 
War II, have reappraised the world 
situation and laid foundation for unity 
and progress. 

Today, the Europe of the six—Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands—has built 
a formidable economic machinery on its 
territory. The Schuman plan, aimed at 
European ‘tegration, has laid the 
groundwork for a common market. 
Given time and balanced statesmanship, 
the combination of the six—mentioned 
above—and the seven—Britain and her 
partners: Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, AvStria, and Portugal—to- 
gether with the United States, can bring 
about a free world as an established fact 
and not mere wishful thinking. 

This unprecedented revival of Western 
Europe is credited to the selfless U.S. 
assistance since World War II . With 
this unprecedented revival, European 
nations must now become full part- 
ners with the United States in defense of 
the free world. The principle of the 
rights of man for all persons must be de- 
fended—for all people, for all nations. 
This objective has led the free world into 
direct conflict with the Communist lead- 
ers of the Kremlin, who will use any and 
all methods to achieve their objectives. 
This has forcefl the free world to real- 
ize that no nation can go it alone—there 
must be mutual, cooperative assistance 
among free people and free nations. In 
1948 the Democratic Party initiated the 
Truman doctrine, which is now agreed 
upon as successful, but the failure of 
the Republican Party to take this pro- 
gram from the horse and buggy age into 
the spacé age is the reason for the enor- 
mous problem facing the United States 
in 1960. No matter who the next Presi- 
dent may be, his challenge is to reestab- 
lish a sound moral foreign policy and a 
sound U.S. economic policy. 

I mention the above because the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs issued a report 
on this subject. It is House Report No. 
1226, dated January 25, 1960. I am the 
chairman of this subcommittee and, 
after a factfinding trip to Europe in the 
fall of 1959, we made many recommend- 
ations. In the report, I recommended a 
complete review and reevaluation of the 
U.S. foreign policy, including a review of 
the foreign aid program which partly 
implements that policy. 

This will require coordinating of tariff 
policy, agricultural surplus programs, all 
bank loans and investments, business in- 
vestments and Government grants. It 
would also require cooperation by eco- 
nomic groups—labor and management 
in particular—because without the co- 


‘sistance to underdeveloped countries. 





U.S. economy. 
clude all industry, production, trade, and 
commerce. The 


near $10 billion. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


With the new Soviet economic offen- 
sive, the overriding issue regarding our 
economy is whether our rate of yearly 
economic growth is sufficient. While we 
have been creeping with a low annual 
growth rate, Russia has raced ahead of 


administration fought so hard. The 
passage of time proved the fallacy of 
such reasoning. 

During this session of Congress, our 
national debt limit was extended from 
$285 billion to $293 billion; the 52 percent 
corporate tax rate and excise taxes on 
cigarettes, automobiles, transport of per- 
sons, and telephone calls were continued. 
The cabaret tax was reduced from 20 to 
10 percent, 

Public Law 470 will now permit the 
deduction of all medical expenses in- 
curred by a taxpayer for the care of a 
dependent parent over 65 years of age. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Throughout the past year, distin- 
guished experts have questioned the ad- 
equacy of our national defense effort: 
There were those, including the Presi- 
dent, who insisted that the U.S. defense 
organization was the strongest in the 
world and completely adequate. There 
were many who felt that the President 
was placing budgetary consideration 
above our true defense needs. Suffice it 
to say that after the Congress appropri- 
ated more money for defense purposes 
than was requested, the military made 
use of it. The overall defense appropria- 
tion was $39,996,608,000 in comparison 
to $39,335 million requested by the Presi- 
dent. In addition, $211.4 million was 
authorized to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and $970 million to the National 
Security Agency. 

MUTUAL SECURITY BILL. 


Part of the U.S. defense is the Mutual 
Security Act. This was extended for 1 
year and authorized $1.3 billion for eco- 
nomic assistance, technical cooperation 
and special programs; $2.7 billion was 
appropriated for military assistance and 
the Development Loan Fund; $600 mil- 
lion additional funds were appropriated. 
for Latin America, including $100 mil- 
lion for earthquake relief for Chile. 

Provisions were made for US. partici- 
pation in the International Develop- 
ment Association to help provide as- 
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GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


One of the most important pieces of 
legislation was that which increased 
salaries for postal workers and classified 
Federal employees. These loyal Federal 


postal 
workers’ salaries by 8.4 percent and other 
Federal employees by 75 percent was 
initially vetoed by the President. The 
President’s veto was easily overriden. 
~ Unfortunately, the President saw fit 
to veto legislation which would have ex- 
tended aid to depressed areas of the 
country. This once again showed the 
Republican administration’s disregard 
for the interests of the poor and indigent. 

WAGES 


At the Ist session of the 86th Congress, 
legislation to increase the minimum 
wage was introduced in both Houses. 
Senator Kennepy spearheaded the leg- 
islation in the Senate. His bill called for 
an increase to $1.25 per hour and would 
have extended protection to millions, 
while the House bill provided for $1.15 
per hour. As a result of the absence of 
executive leadership and the threat of 
a veto, this most important legislation 
was, after passage, stalled in conference. 
I was deeply disappointed. 

CIVIL. RIGHTS 


The 86th Congress made history by 
passing the first civil rights bill, under 
the leadership of Senator JoHNnson in the 
Senate and Brooklyn’s Congressman 
CELLER in the House. This legislation 
provides for the appointment of referees 
by the Federal courts to safeguard voting 
rights. The law provides penalties for 
the obstruction of court orders and re- 
quires the preservation of Federal elec- 
tion records for 2 years. 

VETERANS 


Bills were enacted of particular benefit 
to veterans. 

Public Law 665 extends for 2 years 
authority for VA loans to veterans for 
homes, farms, or businesses. 

Public Law 499 provides additional 
compensation for disabled veterans with 
more than three children. 

Public Law 663 provides additional 
compensation to certain disabled veter- 
ans. 

Public Law 497 waives payment of pre- 
miums on national life insurance policies 
for certain totally disabled veterans. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Water pollution is a problem which di- 
rectly affects every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It robs us of 
our health, recreational facilities, and 
the natural beauty of our country. Any 
effort we can make to reduce this hazard 
is for the benefit of the public. The 
President’s veto of H.R. 3610 which would 
have provided $90 million to help elimi- 
nate the problem was unconscionable. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


In the past 5 years, more and more 
attention is being directed toward the 
problems of our senior citizens. The in- 
creased cost of medical care has created 
an urgent problem fer people who are 
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retired on fixed incomes—especially in 
the case of older people who require more 
care. 

With these problems in mind, the 
Democratic Congress embarked on a leg- 
islative program which would have pro- 
vided medical care to the aged through 
the social security system. This legisla- 
tion created more public interest than 
any other bill in recent years. 

Again, the lack of Executive leader- 
ship, and threat of the exercise of the 
Presidential veto, caused a, less effective 
bill to be enacted. H.R. 12580 provides 
for a Federal-State program of medical 
care for the aged. It is not as effective 
as the Forand bill and is not operated 
within the structure of the social security 
system. ‘This was one of the major dis- 
appointments of the session. 

CONCLUSION 


I realize the enormity of fhe problems 
of the United States Presidency, includ- 
ing the terrifying responsibilities of this 
trust. However, I feel that the Repub- 
lican administration has emphasized 
peace and prosperity—a “don’t worry, 
everything is all right” policy—-when one 
has but to look around and see the whole 
world in turmoil. They admit a cold 
war. A cold war shifted from the Far 
East; Middle East; to the United States 
back door—Cuba and South America, 
while a hot war rages in Africa. All this 
instigated or ignited by the Communist 
leaders of the Kremlin. 

It is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dency to remain ever alert and con- 
stantly remind the American people and 
the free world that any concession made 
by the Communists is a tactical maneuver 
or expediency, which will be repudiated 
without qualm when necessity has passed 
or they so desire. 

Thanks to the Soviets, peace, man- 
kind’s deepest longing, is still a vision. 
However, the American dream of attain- 
ment of world peace and disarmament, 
based on world order and law, on the 
mutual respect among freemen and on 
a world economy, is still a noble aim, 
and with every American shoulder at the 
wheel can be brought closed to.accom- 
plishment in this, our time. 





Catholic Priest Charges Genocide 
in Paraguay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Ramon Talavera Goiburu is a leader of 
the civic Christian crusade of Paraguay. 
He has been traveling throughout the 
Western Hemisphere discussing the 
Stroessner regime in Paraguay. Father 
Talavera says that regime is totalitafian 
and believes it “poses a threat to the 
peace in the continents.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude Father Talavera’s letter of October 





September 16 


9, 1959, to the Inter-American Peace 
Committee: . 
Formosa, ARGENTINA, October 9, 1959. 
Mr. JoHN D. DreErer, ‘ 
Chairman of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Str: I acknowledge receipt of your letter 
dated September 25, by which you kindly 
advised me that the Committee under your 
chairmanship had given due consideration 
to my presentation of September 3 and had 
concluded that “it is not of its competence 
to take action in regard to its content be- 
cause neither the Committee’s Estuatutes 
nor the new power vested upon it by the 
recent Santiago conference give this Com- 
mittee the competence to intervene in in- 
dividual cases.” : 

In view of the penultimate paragraph of 
your letter, I am taking the liberty of sub- 
mitting to you—and through you. to the 
Peace Committee—the following considera- 
tions: 

It is apparent from a careful reading of 
the Spanish text that the relevant resolu- 
tion of the Santiago conference does not 
make any distinction whatsoever between 
individual and collective cases. ‘Paragraph 
1{B) confines itself to state: “Relationship 
between the violations of human rights or 
the absence of practice of répresentative 
democracy, on one hand, and the political 
tensions which affect the peace of the con- 
tinent, on the other.” 

I have called upon the Inter-American 
Peace Committee with a request for an 
urgent mediation designed to seek redress, 
in my concrete case, from the Paraguayan 
Government's violation of principles ex- 
pressedly proclaimed in the United Nations 
chart, in the OAS chart and in the Santiago 
declaration, regarding basic human rights. 
My presentation was based on paragraph 2 
of the Santiago declaration which says: “The 
Committee, in discharging its duties, may 
take action in the matters referred to in 
paragraph 1, by request from any govern- 
ment or by its own initiative, remaining its 
action in either case subordinated to the 
expressed agreement of the states for the 
investigations that should be made in their 
respective territories.” My expectation was 
then, that the Committee, in accordance 
with the lofty ideals and principles that 
justify its existence and, fundamentally, in 
seeking the “consolidation of peace and 
security of the continent,”’ which constitute 
the primary purpose of the OAS, was to con- 
cern itself with the case brought to its at- 
tention, on its own initiative. 

It must be pointed out that the concrete 
case I brought to the Peace Committee's 
attention, though somewhat peculiar be- 
cause of my capacity of minister of the 
Catholic Church is by any means an indi- 
vidual case. 

It is a fact known throughout the Western 
Hemisphere that more than 400,000 Para- 
guayans are estranged from their country 
by the ruthless persecution of the dictator 
who rules Paraguay. This figure can be 
easily and officially verified through the 
statistics on Paraguayan residents in Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Among the Paraguayan refugees in for- 
eign lands there are a large number of wom- 
en and children who have accompanied the 
huge exody of workers, farmers, high school 
and university students, professionals, etc. 
This persecution of entire segments of the 
Paraguayan population because of their 
democratic beliefs constitutes an authentic 
case of genocide. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the 
Paraguayan tragedy, it can be responsibly 
stated that one-fourth of the total native 
population of Paraguay has had to flee the 
country and to seek a better life and the 
benefits of basic human rights in foreign 
lands. 











1960 


I must remain in peace with my conscience 
by stating to you, Mr. Chairman, and through 
you to the Peace Committee, that I do not 
consider correct the conclusion at which 
the Committee arrived and which you were 
kind enough to communicate to me in your 
letter of September 25, 1959. As a priest, 
with a deep Christian faith, I have called 
upon the Inter-American Peace Committee 
with the well-founded hope that something 
would be done that would allow me to re- 
turn to my own country from which I was 
estranged for trying to translate into real 
life the doctrines of Christ. 

With modesty and in all humility I can 
say that I am the interpreter of the suffering 
of hundreds of thousands of my Christian 
brothers to whom the fruition and the bene- 
fits of man’s rights are denied in Paraguay. 

I think that it will be possible to create 
the better world for which the whole man- 
kind craves, only to the extent that all men 
and organizations that could work together 
for peace, justice, and liberty, do work and 
help in this enormous task of fully restoring 
to man all its attributes today trampled un- 
der the feet of dictators. Only then shall 
we be worthy of our Western Christian civili- 
gation and of the spirit of its magnificent 
exponents. 

I believe that freedom must be conquered 
by all and every one of us. Because of this 
belief I am resolved to return to my country 


and my people, by exercising the supreme 


right to live in the land where I was born, 
and to keep on preaching Christ’s doctrine. 
This decision will, no doubt, bring me to 
face all the risks that always are taken by 
those who defend the supreme values of 
life under a regime of lawless force. I 
thought it appropriate to inform you of my 
decision, thus formally recording the case 
of someone who insists in defending for him 
and for all his cocitizens, the fundamental 
rights and inalienable values of the spirit 
of which the United Nations’ and the Or- 
ganization of the American States’ charters 
are imbued. 

Accept, Mr. Chairman, the assurance of 
my sincere esteem. 

Presbitero RAMON TALAVERA. 





Social Security and Old-Age Assistance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one seriously studying our situation has 
concluded. that providing for better 
health care for the aged is a serious 
problem, 

For all too many of our elder citizens, 
long life has meant shrunken incomes, 
increased illness, loneliness, being pushed 
aside, and the shame, which should. not 
be, of being an applicant for a handout 
from society. 

On the 20th day of January of this 
year I introduced a bill in Congress to 
amend title 1 of the Social Security Act 
to increase the amount of Federal funds 
payable thereunder to States which have 
approved plans for old-age assistance 
and which maintain their expenditures 
for such assistance at or above the 1959 
level. My home State of Missouri is one. 
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Mr. Speaker, my bill H.R. 9775 would, 
first, increase the maximum matchable 
payment from the present $55 per month 
to $90 per month; second, would revise 
the matching formula making it possible 
for the States to receive additional Fed- 
eral funds for- old-age assistance; and, 
third, would increase the old-age assist- 
ance payments, and relieve the heavy 
privations and burdens endured by our 
worthy and deserving elder citizens. 

Estimates furnished to me by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare show that Missouri would receive, 
under the provisions of my bill, an addi- 
tional $12 million in Federal money. 

I propose that all welfare payments 
in our States be studied and increased 
in line with present-day living costs. 

I support all necessary appropriations 
to make these increases possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I pledge my earnest sup- 
port to expansion and improvement of 
hospital care for our senior citizens and 
others in need. 

I deeply believe there should be in all 
States a commission established for the 
purpose of studying the problems of 
elder citizens and developing programs 
to give them a more dignified, satisfying 
old age. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in more wide- 
spread employment opportunities for our 
senior citizens so that they may make 
the fullest use of the wisdom they have 
stored and of the maturity that long 
lives and experience have brought them. 
Our present system is guilty of great 
waste. 

Mr. Speaker, I pledge my efforts to- 
ward a Federal program of medical care 
for our elder citizens under the social 
security programs so that 14 million 
Americans, including nearly 400,000 of 
them in my State, who receive social 
security can face the future confident 
that if disability comes to them they will 
receive adequate medical and hospital 
care. 


Mr. Speaker, I support an expanded. 


program of public health services for the 
protection of our elder people. 

I have always supported, and I always 
will fight for, increased benefits for our 
elder citizens and for aid to our disabled 
and needy persons. 

I believe that our good American citi- 
zens who have fought the battle of life, 
facing the ups and downs of success and 
failure, facing the wheel of fortune, 
ought not in the twilight of their lives to 
be left without adequate means of sup- 
port; for out of the labor of. their lives 
they are entitled to it, and it is our duty 
to provide for them a life they can lead 
in dignity and respect during their later 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, long years they have 
spent laboring in the vineyard and in 
paying the tax collectors. Of them, I do 
not like to think of old age, but of the 
golden age they have earned and which 
it is our duty to guarantee. 

I remember the teachings of my par- 
ents, who told me from the Bible, ‘“‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the earth which 
the Lord thy God hath given thee.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
’ Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it will be helpful for the Members 
of Congress and others interested to have 
a little further information with respect 
to H.R. 4606 and S. 1092, being identical 
bills that were recently approved unani- 
mously in the Senate and in the House. 

The Cheney division, Wichita project, 
Kansas, is a proposed joint development, 
between the United States and the city 
of Wichita in which the principal works 
comprising a dam and reservoir would be 
constructed on the North Fork of the 
Ninnescah River some 6 miles north of 
Cheney, Kans., and some 25 miles west 
of Wichita, Kans. The Cheney division, 
Wichita project, Kansas, is proposed as 
a multiple-purpose project to provide, 
first, flood protection on a regional basis; 
second, irrigation to limited tracts of 
land downstream from the reservoir site; 
third, recreation benefits on a regional 
and interstate basis in an area largely 
devoid of such facilities at the present 
time; fourth, fish and. wildlife conserva- 
tion benefits of national and interna- 
tional significance; and fifth, an urgently 


‘needed additional source of municipal 


water supply for the city of Wichita. 

The Cheney division, Wichita project, 
Kansas, is a joint venture between the 
city of Wichita and the United States 
in which the city assumes its propor- 
tionate share of the risk and agrees to 
repay with interest the project cost allo- 
cated to municipal water supply. Con- 
struction cost of the dam, reservoir, basic 
recreation facilities, and fish and wildlife 
conservation facilities is estimated at 
$18,274,000. The city of Wichita has ap- 
proved a proposed repayment contract 
and has agreed to pay an amount not 
to exceed $7,396,000 plus interest, which 
amount is approximately 40 percent of 
the construction cost and an allowance 
for contingencies, thus providing a mar- 
gin of insurance against the necessity of 
contract renegotiation in the event of 
advancing prices. 

In addition, the proposed repayment 
contract provides that the city will at its 
own cost of $7,650,000 construct the pipe- 
line and related transmission facilities 
required to transport water from the 
reservoir site to the city concomitantly 
with the construction of the Cheney Dam 
and Reservoir by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thus, it may be seen that the 
total construction cost of dam, reservoir, 
basic recreation facilities, fish and wild- 
life conservation facilities, pipeline, and 
related transmission facilities approxi- 
mates $25,924,000, of which amount the 
city of Wichita will pay approximately 
$15 million, or some 58 percent. 

Public funds for the appropriate in- 
vestigations and reports have been made 
available both by the city of Wichita and 
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by the Bureau of Reclamation. Data 
with respect to the geologic, engineering, 
financial, and economic aspects of the 
project have been exchanged freely and 
on a cooperative basis between the re- 
spective municipal, State, and Federal 
agencies concerned. 

The reconnaissance reports, the geo- 
logic reports, and the feasibility reports 
issued by the Bureau of Reclamation 
represent the combined best judgment 
of the various levels of government and 
are concurred in by the city of Wichita 
and its consulting engineers. 

The project has been conformed to 
policies and legislation of the three levels 
of government concerned with respect to 
matters of water supply, flood control, 
irrigation, hydroelectric power, pollution, 
fish and wildlife, conservation, and rec- 
reation. 

The project recognizes, first, the de- 
sirability of substantial financial par- 
ticipation at the local level in accord- 
ance with the so-called partnership pol- 
icy of the Congress and the President; 
second, the river basin plan as the most 
practical approach to the development 
of land and water resources on a regional 
basis irrespective of municipal limits or 
State boundaries; third, the economic 
factors which make it impractical for a 
single municipality to develop a river 
basin water resources program without 
the cooperation and participation of all 
levels of government involved; fourth, 
the importance of maximum use of 
scarce reservoir sites and limited water 
resources in accordance with an overall 
river basin land and water resources de- 
velopment plan; fifth, the interdepend- 
ence of water supply and pollution 
abatement problems and the consequent 
responsibility of local government to 
make the best le use of its water 
supply for the benefit of itself and down- 
stream users. 

The city of Wichita has complied with 
every request for cooperative action that 
it has received from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and the city has taken every 
possible action to conform the project to 
existing Federal and State policies and 
legislation with respect to water supply, 
flood control, irrigation, pollution abate- 
ment, recreation, and the conservation 
of fish and wildlife. Concluding nearly 
5 years of such cooperative effort, the 
city of Wichita, first, has agreed to ob- 
ligate itself for repayment with interest 
of the project costs allocated to mu- 
nicipal water-supply purposes; second, 
has agreed to construct the connecting 
pipeline and related transmission facili- 
ties from its own funds, unrelated to 
Federal financing; third, has purchased 
the distribution properties of the local 
water utility at a cost approximating 
$30 million; fourth, has obtained ap- 
proval of the appropriate applications 
for water rights for the reservoir site 
from an agency of the State of Kansas; 
fifth, has complied with a pollution- 
abatement program as approved by the 
Kansas State Board of Health and the 
U.S. Public Health Service, including the 
construction of $6.5 million of additional 
sewage facilities; sixth, has obtained the 
necessary enabling legislation from the 
Kansas State Legislature to permit a re- 
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payment contract for the Federal Gov- 
ernment; seventh, has secured the over- 
whelming approval of the electorate of 
Wichita in a special election authorizing 
construction of the proposed reservoir; 
eighth, has agreed to operate and to 
maintain the facilities after construc- 
tion; and, ninth, has agreed to place the 
management of the reservoir for fish and 
wildlife conservation and recreation pur- 
poses in an appropriate agency of the 
State of Kansas. 

I am advised that the fish and wildlife 
nonreimbursable costs of $4,598,000 as 
proposed in the Bureau of Reclamation 
report were calculated on the basis of 
established practices and procedures. 
The estimated fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion benefits of approximately $290,000 
annually were not established by the city 
of Wichita but were calculated by an 
agency within the Department of the In- 
terior—the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife—in accordance with the 
same practices and procedures which 
have been applied in several hundred 
other projects throughout the country. 
The capitalized value of the annual ben- 
efits represents some $10.6 million in fish 
and wildlife conservation benefits. Also, 
I am advised thatthe Bureau of Recla- 
mation found in 1957 that the cost of 
providing similar area facilities for fish 
and wildlife purposes by means of con- 
structing small reservoirs—assuming suf- 
ficient other sites are available, which 
assumption is questionable—would result 
in a greater cost than the amount allo- 
cated in the Cheney Reservoir for such 
purposes. 

Further, I am advised that in the case 
of multiple-purpose reservoirs certain 
differences of opinion have existed his- 
torically between the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with re- 
spect to the various allocations of proj- 
ect costs and benefits. I understand that 
these matters were brought into an or- 
derly solution by the Bureau of the 
Budget on December 31, 1952, through 
the issuance of Budget Circular No. A47 
providing for a uniform method of allo- 
cating project costs in multiple-purpose 
reservoir projects. The method is known 
as the separable costs-remaining bene- 
fits method. The use of this separable 
costs-remaining benefits method was 
agreed to subsequently on March 12, 1954, 
by the Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Federal 
Power Commission. It is my under- 
standing that this formula has been ap- 
plied for a good many years in the allo- 
cation of project costs in multiple-pur- 
pose reservoir projects throughout the 
country. The suggestion of the Budget 
Bureau that the flood control and munic- 
ipal water supply costs be allocated on 
the basis of the separable costs-remain- 
ing benefits method and that the fish 
and wildlife conservation benefits be cal- 
culated on the basis of separable cost 
only is inconsistent with established pro- 
cedures and the fundamental thesis that 
costs in all multiple-purpose reservoir 
projects should be allocated on a uniform 
basis applicable alike to all projects. 

In this particular case I am informed 
that while an incremental amount, ap- 
proximately $540,000, as suggested by 
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the Bureau of the Budget, is presumed 
to provide the facilities desired for fish 
and wildlife conservation purposes, the 
proposition may be stated in reverse with 
exactly the opposite result. The pro- 
posed reservoir project provides for an 
inviolate conservation pool of some 10,000 
acre-feet of water, to be maintained at 
all times insofar as other uses are con- 
cerned, and for the acquisition of some 
2,500 acres of additional lands for fish 
and wildlife management. Using the 
same unit cost applied in the proposed 
Cheney Reservoir project, it has been 
éstimated that the construction of a 
single-purpose, 10,000-acre-foot reser- 
voir would cost $12 million. Thus, inas- 
much as the capitalized fish and wildlife 
benefits are $10.6 million, it may be seen 
that the Federal Government is benefit- 
ing approximately $2 for each $1 allo- 
cated to fish and wildlife conservation 
purposes under the separable costs-re- 
maining benefits procedure. Similarly, 
flood control and municipal water supply 
purposes are benefiting also from a shar- 
ing of joint cost and that is precisely 
what is intended in the allocation of the 
separable costs-remaining benefits pro- 
cedure. 

The policy with respect to fish and 
wildlife conservation benefits was estab- 
lished by the Congress and not by the 
Secretary of the Interior whose report 
recommends the amount of project costs 
to be allocated of conservation benefits 
pursuant to the statutes as follows: 
First, the Fish and Wildlife Act of March 
10, 1934, Public Law 121, 73d Congress, 
which provides the basic authority for 
conservation of fish and wildlife; sec- 
ond, the Fish and Wildlife Act of August 
14, 1946, Public Law 732, 79th Congress, 
which amends the authority of the orig- 
inal act and broadens the base of con- 
servation participation; and third, the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act of 
August 12, 1958, Public Law 624, 85th 
Congress, which further amends the 
original act and provides for interagency 
consultation for conservation purposes 
and for the allocation of costs to reflect 
conservation benefits in water reservoir 
projects. 

I quote from paragraph 2d of the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act, Public 
Law 624, 85th Congress, dated August 
12, 1958: 

The Secretary of the Interior, in addition 
to allocations made under section 9 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, shall make 
findings on the part of the estimated costs 
of the project which can properly be allo- 
cated to means and measures to prevent 
loss of and damage to wildlife resources, 
which costs shall not be reimbursable, and 
an appropriate share of the project costs 
may be allocated to development and im- 
provement of wildlife resources, with a find- 
ing as to the part of such allocated costs, if 
any, to be reimbursed by non-Federal fish 
and wildlife agencies or interests. 


I quote further from Public Law 624, 
85th Congress, paragraph 2f, as follows: 

In addition to other requirements, there 
shall be included in any report submitted 
to Congress supporting a recommendation 
for authorization of any new project for the 
control or use of water as described herein 
(including any new division of such project 
or new supplemental works on such project) 
an estimation of the wildlife benefits or 
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losses to be derived therefrom, including 
benefits to be derived from measures rec- 


ommended specifically for the development: 


and improvement of wildlife resources, the 
cost of providing wildlife benefits (includ- 
ing the cost of additional facilities to be 
installed or lands to be acquired specifically 
for that particular phase of wildlife conser- 
vation relating to the development and im- 
provement of wildlife), the part of the cost 
of joint-use facilities allocated to wildlife, 
and the part of such costs, if any, to be re- 
imbursed by non-Federal interest. 


In view of the growing water shortage 
that is developing throughout our coun- 
try and in view of the fact there are not 
now being constructed or even being 
planned sufficient water projects to pre- 
vent severe water shortages from devel- 
oping in various areas within the next 
decade, it is inconceivable to me that 
any delay would be prescribed by the 
Congress. Particularly is this true in 
the case of a water project as urgently 
needed as the Cheney project wherein 
the local interests have agreed to pay a 
very substantial portion of the costs and 
have complied with all present Federal 
requirements. 





Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths Re- 
ports to the People of the 17th District 
of Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I take this opportunity to pro- 
vide the residents of the 17th District of 
Michigan a brief résumé of major legis- 
lation and of my activities as their Rep- 
resentative in the 86th Congress. 

This is the year of the census. Our 
district has grown from 333,498 in 1950 
to 514,959 in 1960, making us the fifth 
largest congressional district in Michi- 
gan, and the second largest in Wayne 
County, which is now the third largest 
county in the United States, exceeded 
only by Cook County in Illinois and Los 
Angeles County in California. 

This Congress will go down in history 
for expanding our horizons into the 
Pacific by admitting Hawaii to the Un- 
ion and by extending our search into 
outer space by providing the National 
Space Agency with almost $1 billion for 
its work. 

This Congress has also witnessed the 
trial of democracy throughout the world. 
The Ist session of the 86th Congress, the 
longest peacetime session in 37 years, 
adjourned at 6:22 a.m., on September 15, 
1959, as Khrushchev was about to arrive 
in Washington for what was to have been 
an exchange visit with our President. 
Since that day, the honeymoon between 
the administration and the Communists 
has come to an abrupt end. In an his- 
torically amazing act, the President ad- 
mitted that Powers, whose plane was 
brought down in Russia, was our spy 
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and the breakdown of the Paris summit 
and the Geneva disarmament conferences 
followed. Khrushchev withdrew his in- 
vitation to our .President to visit the 
US.S.R. Anti-American rioting in Ja- 
pan forced the cancellation of a Presi- 


dential visit there. And so it goes, Cuba, 
the Congo, the Dominican Republic. 
Our country has lost so much ground in 
the past 8 years, so much stature and 
prestige in the world, that Congress and 
all thoughtful people must give this 
problem first consideration. 

Our foreign policy is determined by 
the executive branch of our Government. 
However, Congress helps implement the 
policy by appropriations, and so forth. 
This Congress added over $1 billion to 
the defense appropriations which already 
averaged $40 billion a year. At the in- 
sistence of the President, Congress cut 
the Cuban sugar quota completely, al- 
lowing the President to restore it as he 
wishes. We also provided for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Develop- 
ment Association, along with 67 other 
countries, to help provide assistance to 
underdeveloped countries; approved the* 
Antarctica Treaty and the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security Be- 
tween the United States and Japan; pro- 
vided that economic aid may be extended 
to any nation, except the Soviet Union 
and the Communist-held areas of the 
Far East, if the President determines it 
important to U.S. security. After 7% 
years in office, 3 weeks before adjourn- 
ment, the President asked for and Con- 
gress authorized $600 million in mutual 
security funds for Latin America, an 
area that has long been neglected. Con- 
gress has responded to leadership in the 
field of foreign affairs but more often 
than not, lately it has had to lead. 

Congress for the first time in 12 years 
reconvened for a special session this 
year to finish their uncompleted busi- 
ness that was interrupted by the busi- 
ness of the political conventions. Actu- 
ally, compromises on many legislative 
proposals were impossible to obtain and 
the gavel brought the end of the 86th 
Congress, with less accomplished than I 
wanted but far, far more than the Presi- 
dent desired or even was willing to ac- 
cept. On February 7, 1960, the New 
York Times wrote: 

There is something wrong: with a country 
that has bigger and better tailfins at the 
same time that it has a second-best defense 
posture, a worsening slum problem, dirty 
rivers and streams, inadequate health sery- 


ices, and wretched underfinancing of edu- 
cation. 


Obviously the spending of more money 
is not the answer to our problem. Mr. 


’ Eisenhower has produced the biggest 


peacetime budgets in history yet the 
problems are still with us. It is how we 
spend our money that really matters. 
I have long maintained that $10 billion 
alone could be saved in our $40 billion 
defense budget if proper procurement 
procedures were instigated and duplica- 
tion and waste kept toa minimum. For 
example, this administration wanted to 
let the Renegotiations Act die. I ap- 
peared, along with others, before the 
Ways and Means Committee urging that 
it be extended and it was. This act pro- 
vides for the recovery of excess profits on 
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defense contracts and annually the Gov- 
ernment recovers millions of dollars as a 
result of this act. 

Criticism has been directed toward 
Federal expenditures. = Most Americans 
are not aware that of the total Federal 
expenditures of over $77 billion in fiscal 
year 1960, almost $42 billion was spent 
for national defense, $312 billion for the 
foreign-aid program which related to 
the national security, $24 billion for 
atomic energy development and re- 
search, $54 billion for the cost of serv- 
ices to veterans, present, past, and 
future. In addition, $9.2 billion was 
spent in fiscal 1960 to pay interest on the 
Federal debt which interest payment had 
almost doubled from $5.8 billion in 1952 
because of administration policies which 
favored a hard-money policy with high- 
er interest rates to lenders. 

With the addition of $54 billion on 
the farm support program, slightly over 
$10 billion remained for all of the-other 
important functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment including its frequently criti- 
cized welfare programs. 

Obviously, a $10 billion savings in our 
defense budget from better purchasing 
techniques would permit us to reduce 
our debts and to achieve a more secure 
domestic economy. 

In spite of presidential vetoes of dis- 
tressed area legislation, housing bills, 
flood control legislation and legislation 
for hard pressed postal and other gev- 
ernment workers, this Congress has 
looked squarely into and has spotlighted 
the serious dislocations in our economy— 
into the fact of high unemployment in 
the midst of what is supposed to be 
record prosperity and has tried in many 
ways, through many measures, to put a 
more solid base under the economy. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Two major amendments were made to 
the Social Security Act by this Congress. 
A program of Federal grants to the 
States for medical care for the low- 
income aged was approved. Grants will 
be made available to the States for 
medical care for two categories of needy 
aged: First, those unable to support 
themselves who receive old age assist- 
ance, and second, those with sufficiently 
high incomes to exclude them from re- 
ceiving public assistance but with in- 
comes too low to cover major medical 
expenses. 

Congress also increased the amount a 
person can earn and still receive bene- 
fits. Under the present law, if a re- 
tired person earns $1,200 or less a year, 
no. benefits are withheld. However, 
under the new law, passed this year, a 
retired person may earn over $1,200 and 
still secure benefits, depending on how 
much he earns. Detailed explanation of 
this new plan is available in my Detroit 
office. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was re- , 
vised, increasing benefits to retired 
employees; and Congress extended the 
benefits of temporary unemployment 
compensation for 3 additional months 
to the jobless whose State payments had 
expired. 

The program of non-service-connected 
pensions to veterans, their widows and 
children was revised to correct the many 
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inequities in the operations of our vet- 
erans’ pension For example, 


program. 
under the old law, the widows and or- 
phans of World War II and Korean war 
veterans could benefit only if the vet- 
erans had a service-connected disability. 
The new Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 
places widows and orphans of those who 
fought in the last two conflicts on the 
same footing, with the same pension 
rights, as those of World War I veterans. 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Some additional funds were provided 
for the highway program. The adminis- 
tration asked for another one-half-cent- 
per-gallon increase in the gasoline tax 
and asked that the 1-cent-per-gallon in- 
crease be continued beyond June 30, 1961, 
with the money going to the fund, but 
this tax did not pass. Highway users 
are now paying about $1.6 billion more 
in taxes than is used for roads, but an 
amendment to transfer some of this to 
the highway fund was opposed by those 
backing the tax increase. 

POSTAL AND INTEREST RATES 


The administration requested an in- 
crease in postage rates, but Congress re- 
fused to increase the mail rates. 

The administration also requested au- 
thority to increase Government bond in- 
terest above 4% percent. Although Con- 
gress increased the interest rates on the 
E- and H-bonds individuals can own, the 
authority to increase the interest rates 
above the present legal maximum on 
commercial bonds was denied by Con- 
gress. The effect of such an increased 
interest rate would have been inflation- 
ary. It would have burdened the tax- 
payers with additional billions for in- 
terest payments for a generation. All of 
this on the safest investment in the 
world, US. bonds. Since Congress re- 
fused this increase, interest rates on 
these commercial bonds have been going 
down. 

EDUCATION 


Once again Congress failed to pass 
legislation providing for school construc- 
tion. Although this time both the House 
and the Senate passed school construc- 
tion bills, the House Rules Committee 
refused to let the bills go to final confer- 
ence, so they died with adjournment. 
The majority of the educators in our 
district are very much in support of this 
legislation. 

Congress voted to extend for another 
5 years the Library Services Act which 
provides matching funds to States for 
the extension and establishment of pub- 
lic library service in our rural communi- 
ties. The State of Michigan has received 
$358,346 through 1960. 

Under the present programs that pro- 
vide Federal funds for school construc- 
tion and operating costs in areas over- 
burdened with Federal activities, such 
as Army installations and defense plants, 
the 17th District has received $2,393,363 
to date and the State of Michigan $43,- 
742,512. 

LABOR 


In order to strike a blow at racketeer- 
ing in unions, after the exposure of many 
shocking abuses, this Congress passed a 
labor reform bill which I supported. The 
17th District probably sent more mail on 
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this subject than any other congressional 
district in the United States. My dis- 
trict said, “Solve the problem,” and I 
hope I voted in a way which will help 
solve it. However, it will remain for 
the courts, for union members, and for 
menagement to correct finally the evils 
of labor racketeering. 
THE CONSUMER, 


This Congress wrote basic new safe- 
guards against cancer-producing chemi- 
cal ingredients in our food products and 
refused to open loopholes in the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. 

This Congress vastly expanded Gov- 
ernment research programs in the health 
fields—into the causes, control, and pre- 
vention of cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
blindness, mental illness, and other crip- 
pling and killing diseases. 

This Congress enacted a long-overdue 
law to label dangerous or poisonous or 
hazardous household products so parents 
will know to keep them out of the reach 
of children. Every year some 600,000 
youngsters swallow dangerous prepara- 
tions. Of these, more than 500 die. 

* This Congress discussed, but failed to 

pass, a “truth in lending” bill which 
would require money lenders and 
creditors to spell out the interest they 
are charging consumers. Anyone re- 
ceiving a loan or who purchases prod- 
ucts on the installment plan should 
know precisely how much he is paying 
in interest. Such a bill would go a long 
way toward wiping out interest-rate 
gouging, a practice which creates hard- 
ships, particularly among the low income 
groups. 
_ This Congress also considered, but 
did not pass, a shoe labeling bill that 
would require the manufacturers of 
shoes to label the materials and dyes 
used in their shoes. This is another 
attempt to assist the consumer in know- 
ing what he buys, as our fabric and, fur 
labelling laws do now. I have long sup- 
ported it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture stopped 
grading service on lamb and mutton. 
Protests from small packers and con- 
sumers and the House Committee on 
Agriculture forced him to restore the 
grading service. Grading service is es- 
sential in order to maintain reliability 
of quality for the consumer. 

In 1959, a new district office of the 
Food and Drug Administration was 
opened in Detroit. I had long advocated 
the establishment of a district office here. 
With our increasing population and the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
new foods and drugs it is essential that 
we provide adequate funds and personnel 
so that this agency can insure us safe 
foods and drugs. This district office, 
the 17th in the United States, services 
parts of Wisconsin, Indiana, and Ohio 
as well as all of Michigan. 

GENERAL 


This Congress approved an amendment 
to the Constitution to give the residents 
of the District of Columbia the right to 
vote for President and Vice President. 

.To become effective, the amendment 
must be ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. It will no 
doubt be considered by the Michigan 
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Legislature when they convene in Janu- 


ary. 

My longtime efforts to expand the dis- 
tribution of surplus foods to the needy 
of our country by a stamp plan were 
temporarily successful. Congress passed 
a bill permitting the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish such programs and 
Detroit was one of the first cities to ap- 
ply. However, the Secretary has re- 
fused to put the program into effect. In 
the meantime, the surplus food stocks 
keep mounting and the welfare costs to 
the city of Detroit keep mounting. 

Among the bills I have introduced is 
one to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs. We have a Department of Agri- 
culture with a budget of almost $6 bil- 
lion. We have a Department of In- 
terior concerned with millions of acres 


‘of empty land. But we have no depart- 


ment of Government concerned with the 
problems of the metropolitan areas. A 
hundred years ago this was primarily a 
country of farms and small towns, or 
rural acres and villages. Today 6 out of 
10 Americans—over 100 million per- 
sons—live in metropolitan areas. 

As a result of the many bombings or 
attempted bombings of churches, syna- 
gogues, and small businesses I introduced 
a bill which would permit the FBI to in- 
vestigate these incidents immediately. 
This bill became a part of the civil rights 
bill which was enacted into law. 

By a large majority, Congress ap- 
proved a bill authorizing the adminis- 
tration to withhold American assistance 
from countries which wage economic 
warfare against other nations which re- 
ceive economic assistance from us. ‘This 
was an outgrowth of congressional sen- 
timent that the administration had not 
done enough to insist the the United 
Arab Republic end its illegal blockade of 
the Suez Canal and its periodic seizures 
of cargoes to and from Israel. 

I am the first member of the House to 
introduce a bill to provide for the hu- 
mane treatment of animals used in tests 
and experiments. 

PERSONAL REPORT 


In addition to my legislative duties, I 
would like to make reference to my other 
work and responsibilities as your spokes- 
man in Washington. I have attempted 
from the outset of my congressional serv- 
ice to keep the residents of the 17th 
District as fully informed as possible. 
To accomplish this, I have written a 
newsletter each month. If you would 
like to be on my mailing list, call my 
Detroit office. 

I have taught civics in all the senior 
high schools in our district and I speak 
to many social and service groups. Last 
year I made two speeches in Florida, one, 
at the request of Mrs. Grace Cogan, 
sister of the late Mayor Edward Jeffries; 
the second, at the request of Edith 
Carew, a former resident of the 17th 
District. I also spoke at a gathering of 
women in Tennessee at the request of 
Senator Estes Kerauver. Last month I 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Women Lawyers, meeting in Washing- 
ton in conjunction with the American 
Bar Association. 
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I maintain 2 full-time offices, one in 
Washington at 1516 New House Office 
Building, the other in our district at 
14815 Grand River. My district office 
enables me to give you more prompt and 
efficient service. 

Your letters, phone calls, and visits 
have been appreciated. I have at- 
tempted to assist you as promptly as 
possible. It has been a pleasure to assist 
many residents of our district and our 
local and State officials in their dealings 
with various Federal agencies such as 
the Defense Department, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Social Security, and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have 
done my best to be responsive to the 
needs and opinions of the residents of 
our district and to discharge my re- 
sponsibility as your representative in 
Congress in a way which I hope meets 
with your approval. 





The Ugly Head of Politics in Potter 
- County, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House knows that the 
ugly head of politics is often seen in the 
U.S. post office. 

However, a particularly glaring and 
offensive example has just been brought 
to my attention. Under unanimous 
consent following these remarks I am 
including a news item from the Wednes- 
day, August 17, 1960, issue of the Potter 
Enterprise. 

It reports that applications are being 
received for three civil service jobs in the 
Coudersport Post Office and, please 
note, this is being announced jointly by 
the postmaster and the chairman of the 
Potter County Republican Committee. 

This certainly exceeds the bounds of 
permissible political activity. We know 
that a political decision is made as to 
the appointment of certain rural carriers 
_ and we know that a political decision is 
made among the top three in the exami- 
nations for postmasters. 

Since when, I ask, did the Republican 
county chairmen have anything to do 
with civil service jobs of this sort de- 
scribed in this news item? It is ap- 
parent that at least in Potter County 
the Republican chairman has a great 
deal to do with such appointments. This 
is an affront in the civil service system 
and I am bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of Roger Jones, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, with the rec- 
ommendation that he take appropriate 
action without delay. 

I know it would do no good to bring 
it to the attention of the Postmaster 
General, because Mr. Summerfield’s in- 
volvement in Republican politics has 
long been a burden on the postal service 
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and I would expect no sympathetic. co- 
operation from him, however flagrant 
the violation. 

It is my hope that one of these days 
soon we will be able to take the Post 
Office out of politics completely and to 
have its personnel operate without such 
influences. 

The news item. follows: 

[From the Potter Enterprise, Aug: 17, 1960] 
EXAMINING Now For Cilvi. SERvice Jops IN 
Post OFFICE 


Applications are being received for three 
civil service jobs in post office work at 
Coudersport it has been announced jointly 
by Francis P. Golden, postmaster here, and 
Earl Brecher, Galeton, chairman of the Pot- 
ter County Republican Committee. 

Starting salaries of $3,670 for a custodial 
laborer; $1.69 an hour for a janitor, and $1.64 
an hour for a charwoman are subject to 
yearly increases, 

“These positions offer high job security, 
regular salary increases, excellent vacation, 
paid sick leave, low-cost life insurance, 
fringe benefits in the form of low-cost hos- 
pitalization plans, and liberal retirement,” 
a notice from U.S. Civil Service examiners 
said. 

Competition in the examination is re- 
stricted by law to persons entitled to vet- 
erans’ preference, and others will not be 
considered. 

Further information and _ application 
forms may be obtained at the Board of US. 
Civil Service Examiners, room 215, main 
post office, Harrisburg, Pa., or at the local 
post office. Applications must be received 
on or before August 31. 





De Gaulle Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at his re- 
cent press conference in Paris, President 
de Gaulle made some very constructive 
suggestions which show deep under- 
standing of the many complex interna- 
tional problems with which the world 
is now confronted, and a keen desire to 
do something about them. 

Pointing out that Khrushchev and his 
Red cohorts have injected themselves, 
with their ideology and military strength, 
into Africa, the Middle East, southeast 
Asia, and even the Western Hemisphere, 
President de Gaulle wants the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and their 
allies to meet this menace head on. He 
sees danger in our lack of unity, and 
urges that our differences be ironed out 
so that we may act as a strong, united 
front. 

Although he does not say it in so many 
words, his meaning is clear. Washington 
must wake up to the realization that sin- 
ister forces are in motion. Russian 
planes and so-called technicians in the 
Congo, and the threat to supply Cuba 
with rockets are indeed cause for anguish 
and trepidation. And all we hear from 
the administration in Washington are 
pious words of protest. Words, words, 
and more words. But no action. Words 





who can conceive ways and means of 
silencing Khrushchev. 
President de Gaulle very rightly 


. Stressed the necessity on the part of the 


United States, Great Britain and France 
to organize politically and strategically, 
not only on behalf of the democracies of 
Europe. It is vital, he emphasized, that 
the Western Powers broaden their hori- 
zons and concern themselves also with 
Africa and the other trouble spots of the 
world. * 

Fifteen new nations, all in Africa, have 
been recently admitted to the United 
Nations, and several more will gain 
membership before the end of the cur- 
rent year. We must focus our attention 
on these nations. We must act to pre- 
vent inroads upon them and subjugation 
by the Soviets. 

As it is now constituted, NATO cannot 
cope with these problems. The first 
decade of NATO’s existence has ended. 
The world situation has changed im- 
measurably in these last 10 years, and 
the organization of NATO must be 
changed accordingly. It must be revised 
to meet new conditions. In the words of 
General de Gaulle, it must be “reacti- 
vated.” All NATO forces, he says, must 
revise and coordinate their policies to 
include not only the continent of Europe, 
but other parts of the world as well, par- 
ticularly Africa and the Middle East. 

The French President places great em- 
phasis—and rightly so—on the impor- 
tance of such revision because we cannot 
afford to allow the aggressive actions of 
Khrushchev-—both overt and covert—in 
Africa, Cuba and the underdeveloped 
areas, to go unchallenged. Our course of 
action will require the greatest tact, 
courage and resourcefulness. To quote 
President de Gaulle once more, “‘Divided 
councils are dangerous. We cannot af- 
ford to go our separate ways, nor can we 
afford the luxury of rivalry among our- 
selves.” 

I do not blame De Gaulle for refusing 
to subordinate French sovereignty to 
either a united Europe or a NATO. He 
would like to see France as a coordinate 
member of a European confederation in 
which England is also included. I firmly 
believe that we should encourage this 
idea. Our greatest strength lies in a 
European entity—a continent of nations, 
each maintaining its own identity and 
sovereignty, but at the same time co- 
operating in mutual defense, economic 
welfare, diplomatic and political matters 
on an international basis, and in cultural 
affairs. Such a confederation would 
have a deliberative assembly made up 
of delegates from the national parlia- 
ments of the respective member coun- 
tries. 
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General de Gaulle is also correct, in 
my opinion, in brooking no interference 
on the matter of Algeria. That country 
has been an integral part of Metropoli- 
tan France for more than 130 years. 
France has poured her lifeblood and bil- 
lions of dollars into Algeria. And, if left 
to her own devices, she will settle her 
differences with the Algerians without 
any help or advice from other countries 
or the United Nations. 

We Americans should readily under- 
‘stand De Gaulle’s testiness when France 
is criticized for her policy on Algeria. 
Suppose we were confronted with cries of 
independence from Hawaii and Alaska, 
and France, together with other nations, 
applauded such efforts. How would we 
react? What would we say? Would we 
be complacent or resentful? 

There is no doubt that we would firmly 
resist such a movement for independence 
on the ground that both Alaska and Ha- 
waii are integral parts of the United 
States. This is what France claims for 
Algeria—that it is part and parcel of 
France. And, just as France maintains, 
we would tell the world that we will 
settle our own affairs without the 
gratuitous counsel of the United Nations. 


The carving out of new nations into 
geographical entities regardless of tribal 
groupings and affiliations, and the grant- 
ing of independence without adequate 
preparation for the responsibilities of 
democratic government have created new 
world problems. We must revise our 
thinking with regard to the precipitous 
and indiscriminate granting of inde- 
pendence to countries not qualified to 
cope with it. This is grist for the Com- 
munist mill. 

I admit that we cannot compare the 
Algerian Moslems with the Congolese. 
There is a vast difference in mores, edu- 
cation, background, and ability, to the 
advantage of the Algerians. But there is 
a similarity in the complex problems be- 
tween the French, or Belgians, or Euro- 
pean settlers on the one hand, and the 
civil servants and indigenous populations 
on the other. 
~ President de Gaulle is trying every pos- 
sible means of arriving at a just solution 
by which the Moslems and French can 
live side by side, safely and harmonious- 
ly, in mutual trust and respect. 

The United States must refrain from 
criticizing or interfering with France or 
Algeria. Let us not become part of an 
Afro-Asian-Communist anti-French bloc. 
Let us, rather, stand resolutely behind 
our oldest, time-honered ally, the Re- 
Public of France. 

Finally, we must treat France as a 
trusted ally and not hesitate to share 
with her our atomic secrets. To continue 
our policy of informing Great Britain 
and depriving France of our atomic 
knowledge causes neediess irritation and 
bitterness and does not redound to our 
security. We must promptly remedy this 
situation. 
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Ludwig Erhard Calls for Boycott 
Against East Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to insert in the Recorp an article 
concerning Acting Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard, of West Germany, a dedicated 
public servant of the West German Re- 
public and a gentleman for whom I have 
the highest regard. The article appeared 
in: the Chicago Sunday Tribune and is 
as follows: 

Erarp CaLLs ror Borcorr AGAInst East— 

No OFFICIAL REPRISALS PLANNED, He Says 


Beritin.—Acting Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 
called Saturday for a voluntary boycott on 
trade with East Germany in reprisal for 
Communist restrictions on travel in divided 
Berlin. 

He said, however, the West German Gov- 
ernment does not plan any official action de- 
spite the urging of Mayor Willy Brandt and 
other West Berliners for Bonn to strike back 
with a Government trade cut. He took his 
stand on a voluntary, rather than an official, 
basis. 

“We have no intention,” Erhard told the 
Foreign Press Association of Berlin, “to meet 
force with force and lawlessness with law- 
lessness.”’ ' 

NO TALK OF FIGHT 


He said he had never spoken of counter- 
measures and had no idea where the talk 
came from. 

On Thursday, Communist East Germany 
announced that West German citizens would 
need special permits to visit East Berlin. 
An average of 2,000 a day make such visits 
normally. Foreigners and Berliners them- 
selves were not affected by the rule. 

The Western Powers who garrison the 
isolated city protested on Friday to the 
Russian general in charge that the travel 
restriction violates four-power agreements. 
As usual in such cases, a reply was delayed. 

LOOK FOR MORE 


The chancellor said a whole list of German 
firms had promised, without being asked, 
that they would not use the permits even if 
they got them free and postpaid. 

Brandt and many Berliners had been look- 
ing for more than this. They want some- 
thing official done against exports to East 
Germany—much of it iron and steel for the 
Communists 7-year plan. 

Erhard is acting chancellor during the 
vacation in Italy of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. He belongs to Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Party, which has strong busi- 
ness. support, and hopes to succeed him. 
Brandt, a Socialist, expects to be fighting 
Adenauer for the chancellorship next year. 

Erhard will preside at a special cabinet 
meeting on Monday on the Berlin problem. 
The cabinet is expected to discuss counter- 
measures to the Russian squeeze, but Erhard 
said he preferred not to dramatize the mat- 
ter. His Government, he told the reporters, 
has no intention of asking for legal power to 
force businessmen into a stand against the 
east. 
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MAY BLOCK SHIPS 


Informed sources in Bonn said the cabinet 
also would consider denying East German 
vessels entry to the Elbe River, which flows 
from East to West Germany. This, like any 
other official action, would probably lead to 
counte Is, which Erhard apparently 
wants to avoid. 





Altmeyer Calls for Medical System in 
Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
this Congress has enacted new social 
security legislation, and it will be my 
pleasure on Labor Day to introduce to 
the working men and women of Madi- 
son, Wis., the one man who has made 
the greatest contribution to the suc- 
cess of this program since its establish- 
ment 25 years ago. This man is Dr. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, who served as Com- 
missioner for Social Security under both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

In his Labor Day address, Dr. Altmey- 
er, considered by many as the father 
of social security, expresses his hope 
that the next Congress will enact into 
law a genuine health insurance measure 
to protect at least the retired workers 
and, he hoped, also the disabled work- 
ers, widows and orphans. In addition, 
Dr. Altmeyer outlines a number of ma- 
jor improvements in the social security 
and Federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance programs which he believes are 
overdue. 

His excellent and thought-provoking 
address is must reading for every Mem- 
ber of Congress who is genuinely inter- 
ested in these two programs. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the full text of his ad- 
dress: 

ALTMEYER CALIS FOR MEDICAL SYSTEM IN 
’ Socra. SECURITY 


A quarter of a century has elapsed since 
I stood on the cold, rainswept steps of the 
Capitol and heard Franklin Roosevelt say “I 
see one-third of a Nation ill housed, ill 
clad, ill nourished.” If he were alive today 
he would tell us that a very large proportion 
of the Nation is still in want of the basic 
necessities of life. Since 1952 the cold 
statistics show that the number and pro- 
portion of American families trying to sur- 
vive on an income of less than $1,000 a year 
(measured in constant 1950 dollars) has 
actually increased. On this very day 7 mil- 
lion Americans are obliged to accept public 
assistance to cover their basic human needs— 
making a grim mockery of boasts of universal 
prosperity. 

During the last 25 years we have miserably 
failed to achieve the great goal envisioned 
by Franklin Roosevelt—the abolition of 
poverty in America, the righest Nation in 
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the world. We can, if we really want to, 
achieve this goal in far less time than an- 
other of a century. And social se- 
curity can be our chief tool in making cer- 
tain that a portion of our ever-increasing 
abundance is actually dedicated to this great 
social 

We have succeeded during the last 25 years 
in proving that it is possible to establish 
and administer successfully a nationwide 
system of old-age, survivors and disability 
insurance. We have done this in spite of 
the vicious political allegations that it con- 
stituted a fraud on the workingman and a 
cruel hoax. We need only to take advantage 
of the experience gained in the development 
of this great social insurance system to 
achieve a truly adequate and comprehen- 
sive contributory social insurance system 
which would protect dll workers against all 
major personal economic hazards—not only 
economic old age, death of the breadwinner, 
permanent disability and unemployment, 
but also temporary disability and the cost 
of medical care. 

The great gap in our Social Security Act 
is that it provides no protection whatsoever 
against loss of wages and the cost of medical 
care due to nonoccupational sickness and 
accident. It is inevitable that eventually 
we shall have a general system of health 
insurance protecting all workers against this 
hazard. Fifty-nine other countries already 
have this form of social security in effect. 
How soon this will occur and what form of 
organization will be developed in this coun- 
try is impossible to predict. 

But arguments for and against a general 
system of health insurance should not delay 
our taking immediate action to provide this 
form of protection to the 14 million retired 
workers, disabled workers, widows, and or- 
phans whose need is so great and whose 
financial resources are so small. Neverthe- 
less, the sad fact is that just 2 weeks ago 
today the Congress of the United States 
killed the Kennedy-Anderson amendment to 
the social security bill which would have 
provided health insurance for retired workers 
as a matter of right under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system. 

While this particular amendment is dead, 
the problem remains and the issue it raises 
is very much alive. As a matter of fact, the 
Democratic presidential candidate has an- 
nounced that he will make it a major issue 
in his campaign. Therefore, it is important 
that the American people, in addition to 
knowing what the fundamental problem 
is, should also know what the immediate 
issue is. 

The American Medical Association and the 
commercial health insurance companies con- 
tend that there is no need for providing 
health insurance to retired workers, disabled 
workers, widows, and orphans because pri- 
vate health insurance already protects such a 
large proportion of the population. It is 
true that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion does have some form of health insur- 
ance. Unfortunately, much of this insur- 
ance is very limited in its coverage. The 
result is that only about 25 percent of the 
total private expenditures for medical care 
made by all the people in the Nation is 
actually covered by private health insurance. 
Still more unfortunate is the fact that more 
than half of the people over 65 years of age, 
three-fifths of those on farms and two- 
thirds of those with income under $2,000 a 
year, have no insurance whatsoever against 
medical care. 


The 14 million retired workers and their 
wives, disabled workers, widows and orphans 
now drawing monthly cash benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system are in particular need of 
protection against the cost of medical care. 
Not only is their need for this protection 
obvious, but the impossibility of meeting this 
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need in any other way is also clear. Surveys 
have established that their income is insuf- 
ficient to purchase adequate health insurance 
protection either from commercial insur- 
ance com) es or from nonprofit prepay- 
ment plans, Only through collecting a small 
contribution based upon the wages of in- 
sured workers during their working years 
can this protection be financed when they 
become old or disabled or when they die 
leaving dependents. It is then too late 
to collect a premium because their wage in- 
come has ceased. Moreover, in the case of 
the older persons the cost is greater at that 
time because of the greater amount of sick- 
ness which they suffer. 

“The cost of administering these health 
insurance benefits as a part of the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system would be small. The centralized 
recordkeeping system and the nationwide 
net work of local offices would, of course, be 
used for determining eligibility. Likewise, 
nonprofit cooperative, prepayment medical 
care plans which provide hospital and medi- 
cal services would be utilized to the fullest 
extent. They would be reimbursed for the 
cost of the services they rendered, in accord- 
ance with rates mutually agreed upon, which 
would constitute full payment for such serv- 
ices. This would strengthen and stimulate 
the growth of nonprofit plans which are now 
confronted with the necessity of rejecting 
low-income, high-cost families, or charging 
them higher rates than they can afford to 
pay, or spreading the cost over all contribu- 
tors. Commercial insurance eompanies 
would be little affected by such a plan since 
it would protect the groups that they have 
not found it feasible or profitable to protect 
adequately. 

The proposal by the present national ad- 
ministration, which Congress fortunately 
rejected, pretended to,be an insurance plan. 
However, in fact it was a thinly 
public assistance plan, which had all of the 
disadvantages of public assistance without 
providing as much protection. Not a single 
elderly person would have received any pro- 
tection whatsoever under the administra- 
tion’s plan, unless he first passed an income 
test and unless he happened to live in a 
State whose legislature was willing to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to carry out the 
plan. Even then he would have had to pay 
an enrollment fee and a premium in addi- 
tion, unless he was eligible for public as- 
sistance on the basis of proven need. 

The bill that did pass Congress merely 
provides additional Federal funds to the 
States for old-age assistance which they fur- 
nish in the form of medical care. Elderly 
people who are in need of medical care must 
prove to the welfare department that they 
do not possess sufficient income and re- 
sources to pay for such care. In a State 
like Wisconsin which already furnishes nec- 
essary medical care to such persons it is 
probable that the only result will be that 
the State of Wisconsin and the counties will 
receive almost $3 million a year more from 
the Federal Government. But persons with 
low incomes who do not submit to and pass 
the needs test required by the welfare de- 
partment will receive no protection what- 
soever. Therefore, this bill is by no means 
a satisfactory substitute for a health in- 
surance plan, just as old-age assistance paid 
on the basis of proven need is no substitute 
for old-age insurance paid as a matter of 
right. The only advantage this bill has over 
the administration’s proposal is that it does 
not pretend to be something that it is not. 

I believe that the next Congress will pass 
a genuine health insurance measure to pro- 
tect at least retired workers, and I would 
hope, disabled workers, widows, and orphans 
as well. I believe this because a major argu- 
ment made in the Senate against the Ken- 
nedy-Anderson bill was that it was sure to 
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be vetoed by President Eisenhower. Since 
only five more votes were needed to pass the 


votes to pass such a measure. 

Besides the Social Security Act 
to provide these health insurance benefits, 
there are a number of other major improve- 
ments that should be made, which I can only 
mention: 

As regards old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance, four — improvements 
should be made: 

i ‘Phe general level of benefits should be 
increased by 50 percent instead of benefits 
for a retired or disabled worker averaging 


verage percen 
orphans’ benefits should be increased pro- 
portionately. 

2. The coverage of this system should be 
extended to include all workers; and other 
retirement systems should be superimposed 
to provide additional protection. 

3. Benefits should be paid for disabilities 
lasting more than 6 months without requir- 
ing a finding of permanent total disability. 


age 
have his eventual monthly benefit increased 
by 4 percent a year. 

Secondly, our present Federal-State Un- 
employment Insurance should be 
fundamentally changed to assure that it ac- 
tually provides adequate protection — 
unemployment to all un 
Today, for the Nation as a whole, = 
average only one-third of the wage loss. 
This is a smaller proportion than in 1939. 
Only two-thirds of the workers in this coun- 
try are insured. Because of this exclusion 
and beeause of the short duration for which 
benefits are paid, only one-half of the unem- 
ployed workers today are actually receiving 
any benefits. The net result is that benefits 
cover only 20 percent of the total wage loss 
of the Nation’s workers due to unemploy- 
ment. To cope with this deplorable situa- 
tion four major es should be made: 

1. The Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
should be amended to include basic benefit 
standards as regards percentage of wage loss 
compensated, duration of benefits, and eligi- 
bility requirements. 

2. The coverage of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act should be extended to include 
all employees covered by the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem. 

3. The Federal unemployment tax should 
be reduced from 3 percent to 1 percent and 
the present offset of 2.7 percent should be 
eliminated. 

4. The Federal Government should use 
the proceeds of the 1-percent unemployment 
tax to make grants to the States covering 
one-half of the cost of benefits and adminis- 
trative expenses. This would furnish a posi- 
tive incentive to the States to provide ade- 
quate benefits and would spread the cost of 
benefits over a broader base, thus offsetting 
to some extent the undesirable effects of so- 
called employer experience rating. 

These proposals that I have outlined will, 
of course, be attacked by those who are 
fundamentally opposed to social security as 
an essential safeguard of our American way 
of life. They will raise the old cry of ex- 
orbitant costs and destruction of individual 
initiative and thrift. Twenty-five years of 
successful experience with social security will 
not deter them. Actually, social security is 
not a cost but a social mechanism whereby 
existing costs are met in a more equitable 
and less burdensome manner. As a matter 
of fact, we are using a smaller proportion of 
our national income for health and welfare 
today than we did 25 years ago. A compre- 
hensive social security system which provid- 
ed basic protection to all workers against 
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all major personal economic hazards would 
still involve a relatively small proportion of 
our national income. 

The enemies of social security will un- 
doubtedly resurrect the specter of some- 
thing terrible called the welfare state. They 
should consult Thomas E. Dewey, who said 
in a lecture at Princeton on February 9, 1950, 
that “Anyone who thinks that an attack on 
the fundamental idea of security and wel- 
fare is appealing to the people generally is 
living in the middle ages. The man who first 
used the phrase against our present Gov- 
ernment did his cause no good, to put it 
mildly.” 

It may be that those who use the term 
“welfare state” as an epithet have in mind 
a paternalistic welfare state whereas our goal 
in the United States is a cooperative state 
of welfare for the American people achieved 
by them through the use of their own demo- 
cratic Government. 

We are indeed fortunate in the United 
States of America that we do not have to 
choose between creeping socialism and gal- 
loping individualism. We need only to es- 
tablish a basic level of well-being, which 
enables and encourages every American to 
build for himself and his family his desired 
standard of living through the well-known 
devices of savings, insurance and home own- 
ership. In so doing we shall achieve not a 
dead level of uniformity but genuinely equal 
opportunity in a free America. 





Resolutions Endorsing the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 31, I spoke on the floor of the Sen- 
ate regarding the effectiveness of the 
Narcotics Control Act of 1956 as a stat- 
ute dealing with penalties to be imposed 
upon illegal narcotic sellers and users. 
Under the administration of the Bureau 
of Narcotics of this act it has been shown 
that the incidence of narcotic violations 
has appreciably declined. A number of 
organizations within the State of Mary- 
land have, by resolution, endorsed the 
Narcotics Control Act of 1956 and I ask 
unanimous consent that copies of these 
resolutions be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, and that they be added ap- 
propriately to my speech in the bound 
volume as a permanent. record. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CARE AND REHABILITATION OF Druc AppIcTs 

(Resolution adopted by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at international 
convention and 69th annual meeting, 

Washington, D.C., June 15, 1960) 

Whereas the declaration of the Congress 
of the United States, the United Nation’s 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and the Na- 
tional Research Council, is that narcotic 
drugs should not be used to gratify addic- 
tion; and that in the treatment of drug 
addiction methods of ambulatory treatment 
and open clinics are not advisabie; and 

Whereas it is realized that the sale and 
use of narcotic drugs should be strictly 
limited to medical needs and that experts 
in treatment of narcotic addiction have re- 
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peatedly emphasized that most addicts can- 
not be treated effectively and rehabilitated 
unless required to submit to legal restraint 
in closed institutions; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is in opposition to proposals which 
advocate experimentation with established 
facilities for legalized distribution of narcotic 
drugs to addicts for maintenance of their 
addiction; and 

Whereas it is noted that signal progress 
has been made in the United States, partic- 
ularly in those States where there is rigid 
enforcement of severe and mandatory laws, 
which has resulted in a marked reduction 
of drug addiction and in deterrence of un- 
lawful sale of narcotics: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs strongly urges compulsory 
hospitalization for addicts where facilities are 
available in the effort to cure, to rehabilitate, 
and to prevent further addiction; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urges the Congress of the 
United States to maintain the provisions of 
the National Narcotics Restriction Act of 
1956. 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, De- 

PARTMENT OF MARYLAND 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, and the National Research Council 
have found that methods of ambulatory 
treatment and open clinics for drug addicts 
are not advisable; and 

Whereas treatment in closed institutions 
has proven to be the only effective way to 
treat and rehabilitate narcotics addicts be- 
cause most of them require legal restraint 
for treatment; and 

Whereas rigid enforcement of severe and 
mandatory penalties for violators has re- 
sulted in a marked reduction in drug addic- 
tion and deterrence of unlawful sale of nar- 
cotics in Maryland; and 

Whereas we believe that compulsory hos- 
pitalization for all addicts is the only hope 
for successful treatment and/or rehabilita- 
tion; and 

Whereas the compulsory hospitalization 
prevents these infected persons from spread- 
ing addiction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Maryland, Inc., That we go on record 
this 2lst day of February 1960, against any 
change in the existing laws regarding drug 
addiction which would tend to decrease or 
mitigate mandatory penalties in drug cases; 
and: be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose establishment of 
any open clinics for drug addicts. 

RESOLUTION OF THE WOMEN's Civic 
Leacve, INc., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


JUNE 30, 1960. 
Hon. GrorcE W. DELxA, 
Chairman, Legislative Council, 
State House, Annapolis, Md. 

Dear SENATOR DELLA: We have been in- 
formed that consideration is presently being 
given in some quarters to legislation which 
would provide for the treatment of narcotics 
addicts on a day clinic or outpatient basis. 
The Federal Narcotics Bureau has advised us 
that it vigorously opposes any such move 
and is of the firm opinion that the only ef- 
fective method of giving any real help to the 
unfortunate victims of addiction is through 
treatment while in institutional confine- 
ment. 1 

According to the Federal Narcotics Bureau, 
Maryland laws providing for such institu- 
tional care are among the best in the coun- 
try and by all means should be preserved 
in their present form. We, therefore, urge 
that any proposals which might tend to 
weaken or undermine Maryland's existing 
legislation in this field be strongly resisted. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, RUSSELL C. WONDERLIC, 
President. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE MARYLAND Law ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC, 


Considering the declarations of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the United Na- 
tions Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and the 
National Research Council that in the treat- 
ment of drug addiction methods of ambula- 
tory treatment and open clinics are not 
advisable; and 

Realizing that treatment in closed institu- 
tions is the only effective way to treat and 
rehabilitate narcotic addicts because most of 
them require legal restraint to submit to 
treatment; and 

Deploring the joint action of certain 
groups in advocating experimentation with 
narcotic clinics for legalized distribution of 
narcotic drugs to addicts for maintenance of 
their addiction, thereby extending an open 
invitation to indulgence in drug abuse with 
its concomitant moral degradation, as a grave 
threat to the health and welfare of our teen- 
agers; and 

Noting that rigid enforcement of severe 
and mandatory penalties for violators has 
resulted in a marked reduction in drug ad- 
diction and in deterrence of unlawful sale 
of narcotics in Maryland: The Maryland Law 
Enforcement Officers’ Association, Inc. 

Recommends compulsory hospitalization of 
all addicts as the only possible hope of suc- 
cessful treatment and rehabilitation and to 
prevent these infectious persons from spread- 
ing their pernicious habit; and 

Recommends no change in the mandatory 
penalties as stated in the Uniform Narcotic 
Drug Act of the State of Maryland; and 

Approves that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Maryland Legislative Council 
Committee on Narcotics; to the Honorable 
J. Millard Tawes, Governor of the State of 
Maryland; Mr. George W. Della, president of 
the Maryland Senate; and to Mr. Perry O. 
Wilkinson, of the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates. 





On Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, August 28. This deals with 
the problems of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. No comment is necessary except 
that at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion of Congress it is intended that basic 
changes will occur in the structure of 
that committee. 

On STRIKE 

Many citizens who believe profoundly in 
representative government must have been 
shocked to read the other day reports of an 
agreement among the six conservative mem- 
bers of the House Rules Committee not to 
grant any rule that would permit any of the 
controversial bills within its grasp to be en- 
acted. In other words, this little coterie of 
would-be dictators is said to have conspired 
to sabotage the August session which had 
been authorized by both Houses for the com- 
pletion of vital legislation. Scandalous 
though this appears, it is routine practice for 
the Rules Committee. 

It is true that the alleged conspiracy broke 
down in respect of the minimum wage bill, 
but it appears to have held fast in regard to 
the school construction and housing bills. 
Both the Senate and the House had passed 
bills providing Federal aid for the construc- 
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tion of schools. The little tyrants of the 
Rules Committee wrecked all the effort that 
had gone into this legislation by withhold- 
ing consent to a Senate-House conference. 
The House was never permitted to vote on 
the housing bill. 

This illegitimate minority strike against 
even moderate legislation that a majority 
approves is the more irritating because it 
flies into the face of the Democratic plat- 
form and grossly violates Speaker RAYBURN’S 
assurances that the committee would not 
block important bills in the present session. 
Despite the fine promises, the committee has 
demonstrated once more that it is a gas 
chamber for liberal legislation, and there is 
no good reason to suppose that it will change 
so long as the House is willing to tolerate its 
obstructionism. 

Reform of the Rules Committee thus seems 
to be imperative regardless of who may be 
elected President in November. In view of 
the shabby way in which the committee has 
let him down, Speaker Raysurn might well 
lead the fight for reform when the new Con- 
gress assembles. This would not necessarily 
mean a restoration of the 21-day rule that 
was in effect from 1949 to 1951. That de- 
vice, which permitted legislative committees 
to carry their bills to the floor for a vote 
when the Rules Committee failed to act on 
them for 21 days, proved to be a useful weap- 
on against obstruction. But it still would 
fall short of making the Rules Committee 
a@ responsible tool of the House leadership. 

Some students of House procedure here 
advocated that the Rules Committee be re- 
placed by a majority policy committee to be 
chosen by the majority party caucus at the 
beginning of each new Congress. If such a 
committee were then allowed to select its 
own chairman, it would probably reflect the 
will of the majority party in the House about 
as well as any small group could. It could 
therefore be trusted to recommend rules that 
would clear the way for the majority party 
program instead of using the rulemaking 
power to thwart important legislation which 
does not happen to coincide with the whims. 
of a Rules Committee chairman elevated to 
that powerful post by the accident of his 
seniority. 

The principle of making the Rules Com- 
mittee responsible to the will of the House 
is far more important than any particular 
method. Liberal Members of the House are 
well advised to begin now to plan for some 
effective means of relief next year. In our 
opinion, they will have a large majority of 
the informed people with them. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing message sent by me to the chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc., on the occasion of 
this committee’s 20th anniversary: 

Mr. Lev B. DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. DopriaNsky: I am happy to join 
with millions of Americans in marking the 
20th anniversary of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. 
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There can be no doubt that the 20 years. 


of work of your committee has been of ines- 
timable value, not only to the 24% million 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, but to all 
Americans who cherish the ideals of free- 
dom and dedication to the good fight. 

Your committee has been an unfailing 
source of accurate information concerning 
the captive nations who cannot speak for 
themselves. 

In appreciation, 

Sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





United States-Israel Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on United States-Israel co- 
operation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD,asfollows: — 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HUMPHREY 


As sponsor of the food for peace program 
and being deeply interested in finding mar- 
kets abroad for America’s agricultural 
abundance, I derive great satisfaction when 
I hear of a situation that contributes 
greatly to the sale of surpluses, utilizes the 
proceeds of such sales for expansion loans 
and makes an outstanding contribution to 
the development of a friendly nation. 

We find such a situation in Israel, the 
biggest per capita market for U.S. grain 
exports in the world. In 1959 US. wheat, 
feedgrain, and soybean exports to Israel had 
an f.o.b. value of more than $44 million. Of 
this, approximately $25 million were local 
currency sales under Public Law 480. Dollar 
barter, and section 402 sales totaled about $19 
million. The export of this volume of grains 
to any country is of considerable interest 
to the farmers of Minnesota and other grain 
producing States. 

Practically all of these US. exports move 
into Israel through the Dagon Silo at Haifa. 
This facility has benefited from the Cooley 
amendment to Public Law 480 and con- 
tributes to the economy of the country by 
greatly reducing foreign exchange costs. I 
believe the Senate should know more about 
this meaningful and interesting project. 

As the visitor to Israel approaches Haifa, 
by land or by sea, his eye will certainly be 
caught by the esthetically designed “sky- 
scraper” near the harbor and next door to 
the railroad station. This is the Dagon Silo, 
the tallest—almost 200 feet—building in Is- 
rael and, based upon its performance record, 
one of the busiest. But it is not its height 
nor its artistic design that is of primary 
interest. Rather, it is the relationship of 
the functions of this building and the com- 
pany that operates it to American-Israeli eco- 
nomic cooperation that is dramatic. 

With a 51-year concession from the Gov- 
ernment of Israel for operation in Haifa Har- 
bor, this facility was incorporated in 1951. 
The present 20,000-ton silo was completed in 
the summer of 1955. A model of efficiency, 
Dagon is also a monument to free enterprise 
in operation and international financing, in- 
cluding American. 

’s American economic ties include 
the participation by many American invest- 
ors; the handling of hundreds of thousands 
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of tons of American wheat, feed grains, and 
soybeans purchased. for dollars, bartered. for 
industrial diamonds, and bought under the 
provisions of Public Law 480; and the ex- 

of its- present facilities through a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank under the 
Cooley amendment provision of Public Law 
480 


Dagon was founded by Dr. Reuben Hecht 
of Basel, Switzerland. Dr. Hecht, whose fam- 
ily has handled grain for generations 


Hecht is also the largest individual investor 
in the enterprise. Investors include Israeli, 

Swiss, American, Canadian, and Mexican 
shareholders. One hundred and eighty-four 
American investors have subscribed to both 
capital and 10-year loan certificates of Dagon. 

Of the total investment in Dagon, that from. 
America amounts to 34 percent. For the past 
3 years, investors have received dividends 
of 8 percent per year on share capital. 


products—wheat, feed grains, and soybeans— 
Dagon applied for, and received, an 

Import Bank loan of 1£1,550,000. This is 
being used to construct new bins and ele- 
vators which will more than double its cur- 
rent capacity. By October 1960, Dagon will 
have a capacity of 44,000 tons. Further ex- 
pansion to 70,000 tons is planned in the near 
future. 

The Dagon silo, in 1959, handled # greater 
turnover relative to its capacity than any 
other silo or grain elevator in the world. 
With a total capacity of 20,000 metric tons, 
the facility discharged and loaded 74 vessels, 
carrying 659,858 tons of grain, almost 33 
times its capacity. This compares with a 
U.S. record of 20 times capacity, and a Euro- 
pean record (in the port of Rotterdam) of 
7 times capacity. 

This efficiency was recently rewarded when 
the Israel Institute of Productivity of the 
Mi of Labor awarded both Dagon and 
Dr. Hecht the 1960 Eliezar Kaplan Prize for 
Efficiency. 

On a per capita basis, Israel is the United 
States most important customer for wheat 
and soybeans and the second most important 
for feed grains. Soybean imports, none of 
which are for local currency, 
amount to 3 bushels per person. The 
second highest per capita importer is Den- 
mark at 1.5 bushels. 

In 1959, U.S. exports of grains to Israel 
totaled: 


Metric 
tons 
WOR viii cst acca ebleine tl es 192, 700 
F SOTA... ~:.. within witespain pliant eel 334, 900 
soyilaes coe ckendenioAcaieeniiniceiiaica ceeiaaa 176, 200 


When a grain vessel docks, the long suck- 
er tubes are placed in the vessel’s hold, and 
within minutes, the grain flows over an end- 
less belt through a raised tunnel clearing the 
docks and railroad tracks into the elevator 
proper. Discharge is at the rate of up to 
265 tons per hour and 5,000 tons per day is 
not unusual. Once in the bins, grain can 
be bulk loaded into railroad cars or special- 
ly designed truck bodies for inland move- 
ment. Facilities are also available for bag- 
ging. ‘The entire operation is directed from 
a master control center in the office section 
of the building. A huge electronic board in- 
dicates at all times the status of grain load- 
ing and unloading. — 

The office building, incidentally, contains 
interesting archeological exhibits developed 
by Dr. Hecht, who is recognized as one of 
Israel’s outstanding amateur archeologists. 

The ability to handle grain in bulk rather 
than in bags has resulted in substantial sav- 
ings to the Israeli economy. It is estimated 
that for 1959, the Dagon facility saved the 
Israeli economy $2 million in foreign ex- 
change and I£2.5 million in local currency. 
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The savings resulted from (1) shifting grain 
handling from bags to bulk; (2) virtually 
eliminating demurrage costs; (3) earned dis- 
patch; and (4) reduced vessel turnaround 
time, allowing the lowest possible freight 
rates for charters. 

American visitors to Israel should include 
on their itineraries a trip to the Dagon Silo. 
Such a trip will dramatically demonstrate 
how economic cooperation between Israel 
and the United States benefits both nations. 
Most of all is this living demon- 
stration of how we do use our agricultural 
surpluses in a positive and valuable man- 
ner, how we help ourselves to enlarge our 
markets and how we cooperate with free 
people in common endeavors. 





The Challenge of the 1960’s : Education— 
Our Greatest Nonmilitary Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I atfi 
proud to have been a cosponsor of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, which would have 
made Federal funds available to the 
States for school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

I have said many times, and I say 
again that, except for our very survival 
as a nation, there is no more important 
issue facing America today than the 
crisis in education. Only with a broad 
Federal program to supplement the work 
of the States and local communities can 
we meet that crisis. 

If I am returned to Congress by the 
voters of Connecticut, I shall again sub- 
mit my education bill, H.R. 4379, which 
is identical with the Murray-Metcalf bill 
and which will provide the means to 
meet our school crisis. 

It is significant that the deciding vote 
in the Senate against the provisions of 
the Murray-Metcalf bill—as contained 
in the Clark amendment—was cast. by 
the man who is now the Republican can- 
didate for President—Vice President 
Nixon. - His vote against Federal funds 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries is typical of the administration’s 
cynical attitude toward education, as 
demonstrated so often during the past 8 


years. 

The administration’s failure to take 
decisive action has contributed in large 
part to the worsening of our crisis in 
education. 

FACTS ON THE SCHOOL CRISIS 


We have good reason to be alarmed 
about our school problem. Consider 
these facts: 

We have a shortage of more than 
130,000 classrooms. 

One school in every five is an anti- 
quated firetrap and another one in five 
is on the safety borderline. 

Classroom shortages are impairing the 
education of 10 million children, accord- 
ing to the administration’s Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We have a current shortage of more 
than 135,000 teachers. 
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More than half the: classrooms in 
urban districts now have more than 30 
children each; although most educators 
agree that grammar school. classes 
should contain no more than 30 pupils 
and high school classes no more than 25. 

Almost 100,000 teachers—or over 7 
percent of all teachers in the country— 
have only temporary or emergency 
teaching certificates. 

THE YEARS AHEAD 


These facts are sobering enough, but 
the problem will become even more 
critical in the next decade. 

By 1970 we will need 1,500,000 new 
teachers—at a minimum—which means 
150,000 new teachers a year for the next 
10 years. 

We must provide facilities for more 
than 20 million additional students in 
our schools. 

Our colleges must erect more new 
buildings in the next 10 years than they 
built in the previous 200 years. 

SCHOOL NEEDS NEGLECTED 


During the past 8 years, our school 
needs have grown more.and more acute. 

States and local communities have 
strained their resources to provide for 
the ever-increasing school population, 
but the Federal Government has shirked 
its responsibility. 

State and local spending for educa- 
tion increased from $7.2 billion in 1950 
to $15.8 billion in 1958. During this same 
period, States and local communities in- 
creased their bonded indebtedness from 
$24.1 billion to $58.1 billion, with much 
of this new debt resulting from school 
construction. In depressing contrast, 
all Federal expenditures for education in 
1958 totaled $917 million. 

Many communities have raised their 
taxes virtually to the limit but still have 
been unable to keep up with their school 
needs. 

Half-day sessions mean part-time edu- 
cation, and too many of our children are 
penalized through the shortage of ade- 
quate classroom facilities. 

RISING COSTS HURT 


Mounting construction costs during 
the past 8 years have been a key factor 
in the classroom shortage. Building 
costs have climbed 42 percent during 
the present administration. 

High interest rates resulting from the 
tight-money policy have meant higher 
costs for local communities and school 
districts. Interest rates on State and 
local bonds are 91 percent higher than 
they were in 1952. 

In 1952, total interest charges on 30- 
year bonds for $500,000 grammar school 
were $164,000. Today they amount to 
$314,000. 

Higher construction costs and higher 
interest rates have contributed their 
share to the crisis in education. 


OPPOSITION TO SCHOOL AID 


Opposition to Federal aid is often 
based on the claim that it would result 
in Federal interference with local con- 
trol of education. 

All the major bills, including the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill, contain specific pro- 
hibitions against any control from 
Washington. Full supervision of schools 
would remain in local hands. 
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The history of education legislation 
proves such a fear to be groundless. 

Federal assistance for land-grant col- 
leges has been in effect since the days of 
the Civil War without any claims by the 
States of interference from Washington. 

The Defense Education Act has made 
Federal funds available for special edu- 
cational purposes without bringing any 
allegations that the Federal Government 
is interefering with State or local rights. 

Likewise Public Laws 815 and 874, 
which provide Federal aid for schools in 
impacted areas, have been administered 
without lessening, in the slightest degree, 
full local control of schools. 

MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


First. To meet the challenge in edu- 
cation, we must first make Federal funds 
available to the States for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. 

Second. We must establish a broad 
Federal program of scholarships and 
loans to insure that every qualified 
young American has an opportunity to 
complete his education regardless of his 
family’s income. It is tragic that in a 
nation of our vast wealth there should 
each year be 100,000 talented young peo- 
ple, ranking in the top quarter of their 
high school graduating classes, who 
cannot go on to college for lack of funds. 

Third. We must improve and expand 
the Defense Education Act. 

Fourth. We must provide for Federal 
assistance to colleges and universities to 
help them provide the academic facilities 
and living quarters that are needed in 
the decade ahead. 

Fifth. We must establish adequate 
programs for vocational education, adult 
education, private libraries, use of new 
techniques including educational televi- 
sion, and exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents with other countries. 

Our children are our most precious 
possession, It is unthinkable that we 
should continue to shortchange them 
and dim their future. 

We must keep faith with our children, 
and with America. 





Beef and Pork Imports 





SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with my earlier remarks in the 
House concerning the effects of meat im- 
ports on the domestic economy, I would 
like to point out that under our present 
law it is impossible for livestock pro- 
ducers and feeders to secure any relief 
from the Tariff Commission, even if they 
can show serious injury to their industry. 

This fact was pointed up in a 4-to-2 
decision on June 1, 1960, of the members 
of the Tariff Commission in the case of 
a petition made by the producers and 
feeders of sheep. In this instance, the 
Commission held, in effect, that.any ob- 
jection and showing of injury by imports 
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of carcass or frozen meat products would 
have to come, not from producers and 
feeders, but from the packers themselves. 
The impact of this decision that pro- 
ducers still would not be entitled to re- 
lief even if, in the future, they made a 
satisfactory showing of injury from im- 
ports is devastating. This situation is 
unrealistic and must not be allowed to 
stand. 

For this reason, I am introducing a 
bill which, if enacted, will overturn the 
above-mentioned interpretation in the 
future and provide that the producers 
and feeders of the live animals shall be 
considered interested parties under any 
escape-clause investigation and are in- 
cluded within the definition of “domestic 


industry producing like or directly com- — 


petitive products.” 


I realize that this bill has no chance: 


for consideration by committee in this 

session of the Congress. I feel it im- 

portant, however, to point up the need 

for prompt action in the next Congress 
to correct this grievous situation so that 
the producers and feeders—the people 
who can be really hurt the most—can 
be heard. My bill, therefore, is merely an 
expression of what I believe is the direc- 
tion in which the Congress should go 
next year on this subjest. 

The text of my bill follows: 

A Brut To AMEND SEecrion 7 OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS Extension Acr or 1951, as 
AMENDED 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembied, That the first 

sentence of subsection (e) of section 7 of the 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 

amended (19 US.C. 1364(e)), is amended by 

inserting before the period at the end thereof 

a comma and the following: “or any group 

of producers of the raw or processed agri- 

cultural or horticultural products from 
which any such products or articles are 
obtained.” 





The Rx Legend: An FDA Manual for 
Pharmacists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an ex- 
cellent and informative manual prepared 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
entitled “The Rx Legend” be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the manual 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Rx Lecenp: AN FDA MANUAL FoR 
PHARMACISTS 

“Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing 
without prescription.” 

To a pharmacist, these words on a drug 
package have a deep significance. 

They symbolize his responsibilities as a 
professional man. 

They identify drugs that are not safe for 
self-medication and that legally may be dis- 
pensed only on the prescription of a duly 
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licensed practitioner. The licensed pharma- 


danger the health or Solos of the patient. 

Knowledge, skill, and ethics have always 
been required for safe prescribing and dis- 
pensing of drugs. But today the need for 
ethics is greater than ever, because drugs are 
more potent than ever, and the consequences 
from misuse of drugs are more serious than 
ever. 

A pharmacist is more than a purveyor of 
drugs—he is a member of the team of ex- 
perts who have been scientifically trained to 
provide medical care to the people. As a 
consultant to the prescriber, and the custo- 
dian of drugs for the community, he is li- 
censed by law to dispense them according 
to the prescriber’s instructions and the re- 
quirements of law. 

If we did not have the pharmacist, it would 
be necessary to invent him. 

And if we did not have the Rx legend it 
would be necessary to invent it. 


THE DURHAM-HUMPHREY AMENDMENT 


The Federal law referred to in the Rx 
legend is the Durham-Humphrey amend- 
ment It is a part of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, our national pure 
food and drug law. This is the law that 
stands back of the purity, potency, safety, 
and informative and truthful labeling of all 
drugs distributed in interstate commerce. 
Compliance with this law by reputable drug 
manufacturers makes it possibile for the 
pharmacist to rely upon the safety and ef- 
ficacy of the products which he selis or dis- 
penses to the public. The present Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was passed in 
1938 and the Durham-Humphrey amend- 
ment was passed in 1951. 

Named for two pharmacist Members of 
Congress who sponsored it, the Durham- 
Humphrey amendment contains a legal defi- 
nition of the kinds of drugs for human use 
that may be dispensed by the pharmacist 
only on the prescription of a practitioner 
licensed by law to administer such drugs. 
Thus it leaves to State medical practice 
laws and boards to determine who is quali- 
fied to prescribe drugs, just as State phar- 
macy laws and boards determine who is 
qualified to dispense 

it is illegal, under the Durham- -Humphrey 
law, to dispense an Rx legend drug without 
@ prescription, or to refill a prescription for 
an Rx legend drug without the authoriza- 
tion of the prescriber. Thus the law carries 
out the principle that the physician should 
control the amount of medication given to 
his patient. A prescription, or a refill au- 
thorization, may be transmitted by telephone, 
and such prescriptions and authorizations 
must be reduced promptly to writing and 
filed by the pharmacist. But certain nar- 
cotics are required to be dispensed only on 
@ prescription written by the doctor. 

Prescription-restricted drugs are required 
by the law to be labeled with the Rx legend, 
and it is illegal to place this legend on drugs 
that are not so restricted. A fundamental 
purpose of Congress in the Durham-Hum- 
phrey law was to provide thé pharmacist 
with clear guidance as to which drugs may 
not be sold without a prescription, and may 
not be refilled without the prescriber’s au- 
thorization. 

KINDS OF RX LEGEND DRUGS 


To dispense drugs aente. the pharmacist 
must be guided by the Rx legend on the 
label. 

But it is worthwhile to know the three 
categories of prescription drugs defined in 
the Durham-Humphrey amendment: 


1 Title 21, United States Code, sec. 353(b). 
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1. Hypnotic or habit-forming drugs that 
y named in the law, and their 


are specificall 
ae unless specifically exempted by 


rae A drug which is not safe for lay use 
“because of its toxicity or other potentiality 


8. A new drug which has not been shown 
to be safe for use in self-medication, and 
which, under the terms of an effective new- 
poe application, is limited to prescription 


a should be borne in mind that the statu- 
tory definitions of prescription drugs apply 
not only to those which are toxic or habit 
forming but also to many other drugs which 


tailed directions, that 
would be needed by a to use the drug 
safely and effectively—indeed it would be im- 
possible to provide such information, other- 
wise the drug would not be restricted to 
prescription. 


utor of an over-the-counter drug is required 
by law to provide such information in the 
labeling. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER DRUGS 


Drugs that may legally be sold over the 
counter must bear a “7-point label”: 

1. The name of the product. 

2. The name and address of the manufac- 
turer, packer, or distributor. 

3. The net contents of the . 

4. Active ingredients and the quantity of 
certain ingredients. 

5. The name of any habit-forming drug 
contained in the preparation. 

6. Cautions and warnings needed for the 
protection of the user. 

7. Adequate directions for safe and effec- 
tive use. 

The warnings on such drugs are particu- 
larly important. Typical warnings tell: 

How to use a medication safely, “Do not 
apply to broken skin”; “Do not exceed rec- 
ommended dosage.” 

When not to use it, “Do not drive or op- 
erate machinery while taking this medica- 
tion.” 

When to stop taking it, “Discontinue use 
if rapid pulse, dizziness, or blurring of vision 
occurs.” 

Other warning statements help to answer 
the important question: Should I see a 
doctor? 

“If pain persists for more than 10 days 
or redness is present, or in conditions affect- 
ing children under 12 years of age, consult 
a physician immediately.” 

A pharmacist must be familiar with the 
active ingredients and labeling of over-the- 
counter drugs he sells, as well as the drugs 
he dispenses on prescription. As the licensed 

on drugs, the pharmacist ts profes- 
sionally competent to answer the questions 
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of his patrons about such drugs, without of 
course attempting to diagnose or to pre- 
scribe. 

Any drug that does not bear the Rx legend 
can be sold without a prescription. The 
consumer has the responsibility for reading 
and heeding the directions and warnings, if 
any, which appear on the package, but the 
pharmacist may render a professional service 
by calling attention to such directions and 

. Legally, the prescriber need not 
be consulted about refilling a prescription for 
a drug that does not carry the Rx legend. 
However, in the patient’s interest a profes- 
sional determination on this point must al- 
ways be made by the pharmacist. A physi- 
cian may write a prescription for a non- 
Jegend drug with directions for a dosage 
that is higher than that recognized as safe 
for unsupervised use. Such prescription 
should be handled as though it were for an 
Rx legend drug and the prescriber consulted 
before refilling. 

PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION 

Modern drugs, especially Rx legend drugs, 
are so potent that many of them can cause 
serious injuiries or even death when they 
are improperly used. Therefore, sooner or 
later the person who “takes a chance” by 
selling such drugs illegally is likely to find 
himself in trouble. Every year hundreds of 
complaints of drug addiction and other 
harmful effects from improper use of drugs 
are investigated by Food and Drug inspec- 
tors. Although such injury reports are not 
usually introduced as evidence they are 
frequently considered by the judge when 
sentencing the violator. Heavy fines and 
prison terms sometimes result. 

First offense: Under the law any person 
who is found guilty of selling Rx legend 
drugs without a prescription, or refilling a 
prescription for such drugs without author- 
ization by the physician, is subject to a 
maximum penalty of $1,000 fine and 1 year 
imprisonment for each separate offense. 
(Each sale constitutes an offense.) 

The same penalties apply to sales by drug 
peddlers or prescribers who cause violations 
by writing fake prescriptions. 

Second offense: $10,000 fine or 3 years’ im- 
prisonment, for each violation. 


WHAT TO TELL THE PATIENT—OR THE 
PHYSICIAN 


The fact that a physician prescribes a 
certain amount of a medicine is evidence 
that this is what he thinks the patient 
should have. But every pharmacist en- 
counters patients who want to take matters 
into their own hands, and doctors who are 
irritated when asked if they wish to approve 
refills. What should the pharmacist tell 
such people, that will be persuasive but not 
alarming or provoking? 

Occasionally a pharmacist may need to 
explain to a patron why he must have a 
prescription to obtain an Rx legend drug, 
or the doctor’s approval for a refill. One 
way to do this is to show him the Rx legend 
itself on some package. Explain that drugs 
bearing this wording should be used only 
when prescribed by a physician “If you need 
this kind of medicine your doctor will pre- 
scribe it for you,” is a good approach. Point 
out that the law is “for your protection.” 

If the patient is asking for a refill without 
the doctor’s authorization the problem may 
be what to tell the doctor. Busy physicians 
are sometimes impatient about refill author- 
izations. This is wrong. They should re- 
member that when a pharmacist telephones 
the doctor about a refill he is not only com- 
plying with the law but also cooperating 
professionally in the care of the patient. 
The good physician wants to know when his 
patient feels the need for more of the medi- 
cine he originally prescribed. He may wish 
to increase the dose, or cut it down. He 
may wish to try something else, or to see 
the patient again before making a decision. 
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Sometimes a very straightforward ap- 
proach is best: “Doctor, I want to cooperate 
with you. Under the law I cannot give Mrs. 
Jones any more unless you approve it. 
What would you like me to do?” 

Your reputation as a reliable pharmacist 
will be enhanced, rather than impaired, if 
you take such a position. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The remainder of this booklet will discuss 
questions frequently raised by pharmacists 
about the requirements of the Durham- 
Humphrey amendment. These comments are 
not to be construed as an interpretation of 
any State or local pharmacy laws. Com- 
ments on these laws should be obtained from 
the authorities charged with their enforce- 
ment. In particular, some State laws re- 
strict to prescription sale certain drugs that 





are not required by the Federal law to bear 


the prescription legend. Such laws may also 
contain restrictions on the sale of drugs by 
nonpharmacists. While the Federal law does 
not deal with the question of who may sell 
over-the-counter drugs, State pharmacy acts 
in some cases provide for distribution of such 
drugs exclusively through pharmacies. 

Question. How should the refill record be 
kept in order to comply with the law? 

Answer. While the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has not issued a regulation speci- 
fying the form or manner of keeping a refill 
record, it is important to keep the record in 
such a way that when a prescription is pre- 
sented for refilling the pharmacist can readily 
tell when the prescription was filled or re- 
filled. Since the pharmacist has to look up 
the original prescription to provide a refill, 
perhaps the simplest and most satisfactory 
way to handle the matter is to keep the refill 
record on the back or front of the original 
prescription. 

It is urgent that an adequate refill record 
be kept. Failure to keep a refill record is 
likely to result in serious violations of the 
law. Also, it is to the pharmacist’s advan- 
tage to have complete and accurate refill 
records so that he can, in the event of an 
investigation of his practices, show from his 
records a balance of purchases against legal 
sales as evidence that he has been comply- 
ing with the law. 

Question. What do I do about refilling a 
prescription marked “Refill p.zr.n.,” “Refill 
ad lib,” or some similar designation? 

Answer. It is questionable whether any 
such designation that puts no limit on the 
frequency of refilling, or the length of time 
that a prescription may be refilled, consti- 
tutes a valid authorization for refilling a 
prescription. The law gives only a duly li- 
censed physician authority to determine how 
much of a prescription-restricted drug a 
patient should get, and a physician cannot 
delegate to someone else authority that he 
has by virtue of his license. 

This kind of refill authorization is to be 
discouraged; nevertheless’ it is sometimes 
used. The best advice to a pharmacist who 
receives a prescription so marked is that he 
use care and professional judgment in han- 
dling it; that he refill it only with a fre- 
quency consistent with the directions for 
use, and that he check with the physician 
after a reasonable time to make certain 
whether the physician wants the medication 
continued. If a pharmacist does that, it 
will be the physician, not the pharmacist, 
who may be prosecuted for violating the law. 

A direction to the patient to take as needed 
(Sig: PRN) should not,.of course, be con- 
fused with the prescriber’s authorization to 
refill. It should be noted, too, that a State 
law or regulation may deal specifically with 
this question. 

Question. From time to time a particular 
drug is changed from prescription to over- 
the-counter status. What should the phar- 


macist do with any leftover stocks of the 
drug he may have that still carry the pre- 
scription legend? 
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Answer. A drug which bears the prescrip- 
tion legend when it should not, is misbrand- 
ed and is illegal as an article of commerce. 
Obviously, a pharmacist should not sell an 
illegal article. He should either (a) return 
the drug to the manufacturer, (b) use the 
residual stock only for filling prescriptions 
or, (c) undertake relabeling to remove the 
prescription legend and put on the label ade- 
quate directions for use and appropriate 
warnings where needed, etc. Manufacturers 
frequently supply sticker labels to facilitate 
such relabeling. 

Question. Sometimes a physician asks 
that the name of a medicine be put on the 
prescription package that is dispensed to the 
patient. Is this permissible? 

Answer. Yes. The law of course requires 
the label of a prescription package to carry 
certain information (the name and address 
of the dispenser, the serial number and the 
date of the prescription or of ite filling, the 
name of the prescriber, and, if stated in the 
prescription the name of the patient, and 
the directions for use and cautionary state- 
ments, if any, contained in such prescrip- 
tion) but the law does not forbid the addi- 
tion of other truthful information. 

Arguments have been advanced both for 
and against giving the additional informa- 
tion. Our only comment has been that, if 
the physician wants the name of the drug 
put on the prescription package, it is not 
illegal to put it there. 

Question. Can I give a copy of a prescrip- 
tion? Can I fill or refill a copy of a pre- 
scription? 

Answer. You can give a copy of a pre- 
scription. It should be clearly marked as a 
copy, and it has no legal status as a valid 
prescription that can be filled or refilled by a 
pharmacist. We recognize that a copy of 
@ prescription may be useful for informa- 
tion purposes. From a strictly legal point 
of view, we think that is the only purpose 
a@ copy of a prescription can serve. 

The difficulty faced by a pharmacist who 
wishes to refill a prescription on the basis 
of a copy is that no matter what kind of re- 
fill instructions are marked on the prescrip- 
tion, the pharmacist who receives the copy 
has no way of knowing of his own knowl- 
edge whether or to what extent that pre- 
scription has been refilled by the pharmacy 
where it was originally filled. Indeed he 
cannot ascertain of his own knowledge 
whether copies have been given to other 
pharmacies also. His only entirely safe 
course is to phone the prescribing physician; 
and then, in practical effect, he is getting 
a new prescription. 

Question. Can I fill a prescription written 
by a prescriber in another State? 

Answer. This situation occasionally arises 
when a patient has consulted a physician 
outside the State and has brought a pre- 
scription back to his hometown pharmacist 
for filling. Im such cases where a bona fide 
physician-pharmacist-patient relationship 
exists usually no question is raised about the 
technical legality of filling the prescription. 
Remembering that a professional license in 
one State does not permit practice in another 
State, this becomes one of the many areas 
in which the pharmacist must not only ex- 
ercise professional judgment but also be 
certain of the law of his particular State. 
FDA has questioned the legality of some 
mail-order businesses that attempt to treat 
serious disease on a mail-order basis when 
the physician never sees the patient; but a 
case involving that type of business has not 
yet been litigated in the courts. 

Question. Can I sell over the counter for 
veterinary use a drug that is labeled for hu- 
man use with the prescription legend? 

Answer. While it is entirely legal for you 
to take a product which was intended by its 
maker for human use and label that product 
for veterinary use and sell it without pre- 
scription (provided, of course, it is a drug 
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which may be legally sold for veterinary use 
without prescription), you are faced with 
the problem of supplying complete labeling 
for the product you sell. Obviously, it re- 
quires special knowledge of veterinary medi- 
cine to supply adequate directions for use, 
appropriate warnings, etc., that should be on 
the package. If you wish to sell drugs for 
veterinary use, it is recommended that you 
purchase such drugs already labeled by the 
manufacturer for veterinary use with label- 
ing that gives complete directions for such 
use. 

It should be pointed out, also, that cer- 
tain drugs, even when offered for veterinary 
use, are restricted to prescription dispensing. 
If you buy drugs labeled for veterinary use 
you will find that some bear the legend: 
“Caution: Federal law restricts this drug to 
sale by or on the order of a licensed veteri- 
narian, or on his prescription or order.” 

Question. Sometimes a pharmacist buys 
an over-the-counter drug in a large package 
to get a better price. A customer may ask 
for a smaller quantity. What must the 
pharmacist put on the label of the repack- 
aged article he sells? 

Answer. The law requires adequate direc- 
tions for use in the labeling of a drug, and 
appropriate warnings where these are needed 
for the protection of the user. It is obvious 
that the purposes of the law are not served 
if the package which reaches the consumer 
does not bear such information. 

The law provides that a pharmacist will 
not be charged with responsibility for having 
sold a misbranded ever-the-counter drug if 
he sells it under the same labeling that was 
on the package when he received it. Thus, 
the only entirely safe course for the pharma- 
cist to follow is to put on the label of the 
repackaged article all the directions for use, 
warnings, ingredient statement, and any 
other information that is required by the 
law, Just as they appeared on the original 
package. 

FDA inspectors have investigated injury 
cases in which the drug responsible was an 
over-the-counter product that had been re- 
packaged by the pharmacist and dispensed 
with incomplete labeling. Investigation has 
disclosed that a disappointingly high pro- 
portion of pharmacists do repackage and sell 
over-the-counter products, including some 
relatively potent drugs, with wholly unsatis- 
factory labeling. This has been called to 
the attention of the major pharmacy organi- 
zations with a request for cooperation in se- 
curing voluntary compliance with the law. 

Some of the more serious violations of this 
kind have been referred to State boards of 
pharmacy, or other State enforcement 
agencies. 

Question. What should a pharmacist do 
with sample packages that may come into 
his possession? 

Answer. He can, of course, give them to 
physicians; or he can keep them in the 
original manufacturer's package and use 
them in filling prescriptions. 

Repackaging should not be undertaken 
without checking on the legal requirements 
for repacking the particular drug involved. 
For example, certifiable antibiotics cannot 
legally be repackaged without obtaining 
FDA certification on the repackaged article. 
Similarly, new drugs should not be repack- 
aged without obtaining a supplemental new- 
drug application. It has been found, too, 
that in repacking samples different codes of 
the same material may be mixed, or code 
numbers or expiration dates may be lost or 
inaccurately transposed to the new labels. 
Too often the label used on the repackaged 
material is incomplete, making the repack- 
aged material illegal and subject to seizure 
and condemnation proceedings. 

Question. Can I accept and return to stock 
the unused portion of a prescription that a 
customer may return with a reqpest for 
refund? 
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Answer. It is a very dangerous practice to 
accept and return to stock unused portions 
of prescriptions (or, for that matter, un- 
used portions. of over-the-counter drugs) 
that are returned by patrons. Many State 
boards of pharmacy have issued regulations 
specifically forbidding this practice, and FDA 
endorses the actions of these boards as being 
in the interest of the public health. 

There is no doubt that the pharmacist is 
legally responsible for any hazards of con- 
tamination or adulteration that arise by rea- 
son of having mixed returned portions of 
drugs with shelf stock. Investigations of 
drug injuries have turned’ up cases where 
drugs returned by patrons and subsequently 
resold by the pharmacist were responsible 
for the injuries. In one instance there was 
evidence that the patron had deliberately 
substituted something else for the product 
which he had used and returned a danger- 
ous substance to the pharmacist to obtain a 
refund of money. 

Question. How long should a prescription 
be kept? 

Answer. This is a matter of business and 
professional judgment for the individual 
pharmacist. The statute of limitations for 
violations of the Durham-Humphrey law is 
5 years. Therefore, at the end of that time 
a prescription would have no value as evi- 
dence to establish compliance with the Dur- 
ham-Humphrey law. During that period, of 
course, @ properly kept prescription record 
is evidence that the pharmacist has com- 
plied with the law. 
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Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with the custom of many Members 
of Congress—and with a practice I have 
followed for the past 3 years—I am re- 
porting to the people of the 6th Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey on the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. 

First, I shall review the record of this 
election-year Congress, and then my own 
activities as the Representative of the 
people of Union County. 

I have found it an immensely chal- 
lenging and rewarding experience to 
represent the more than half million 
people of our county in the House. of 
Representatives. With this report go my 
thanks and gratitude for the privilege 
of acting in your behalf here in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

A DOUBLE FAILURE 


I cannot recall another session of Con- 
gress which denied a President so many 
of his major legislative requests and 
which failed to enact so much of the pro- 
gram of the leadership of that Congress. 

Here are several of the bills which died 
at adjournment: 

Assistance to the States for construc- 
tion of schools and classrooms. 

An increase in the minimum wage, 
and broader coverage of the wage-and- 
hour laws. 


Legislation to help keep passenger 
trains in operation. 
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Aid to economically depressed areas. 
Liberalization of the immigration laws, 

which have made it difficult to reunite 


f ; 

A revised farm program which would 
ease the burden of surpluses on the con- 
sumer and taxpayer. 

Establishment of a commission to 


Home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia, where residents are still denied the 
right to vote. 

Creation of new Federal judgeships to 
help relieve the strain on the Federal 

courts. 


A clean elections bill. 

Authority to manage the public debt 
in a noninflationary manner, and a 
great many other important measures. 

Ultimately, the blame for this failure 
must be placed on the partisan attitude 
of an election-year Congress—an atti- 
tude which valued political advantage 
more than legislative achievement, and 
made reasonable compromise frequently 
unobtainable. 

This means that the 87th Comsrens 
will be faced with an unusually demand 
ing schedule of major legisiation—legis- 
lation, including several bills I have 
helped get started, which will require of 
Congressmen their devoted and effective 
attention if further valuable time is not 
to be lost. 

ANOTHER BALANCED BUDGET 


There was relatively little talk this year 
about balancing the budget or cutting 
Federal spending—for several reasons. 
The economy is in good shape. Employ- 
ment and personal incomes reached rec- 
ord high levels. The budget submitted 
by the President to Congress last Janu- 
ary indicated a surplus of about $4.1 
billion, and since no budget-busting leg- 
islation was allowed to become law, there 
is reason to expect some kind of surplus 
next June 30. Since last year’s Federal 
budget was also balanced, this will mean 
2 straight years of black ink in the Na- 
tion’s account books. 

We are still benefiting, too, from the 
big tax reduction which President Eisen- 
hower put through in 1954. Our national 
tax bill this year is approximately $10 
billion less than it would have been had 
income taxes not been cut. That is an 


average tax saving of nearly $60 for every © 


man, woman, and child’ in our country 
today. 


Legislatively, the two big issues domi- — 


nating this 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress were civil rights and medical care 
for the elderly. In both cases, the legis- 
lation finally adopted by Congress fell 
far short of the hopes of sponsors, al- 
though all-out opponents of civil rights 
and medical care legislation were also 
displeased. 

An intensive, well-organized filibuster 
by southern Democrats in the Senate 
stripped the President’s civil rights rec- 
ommendations to little more than a vot- 
ing rights bill, and even this was hedged 
about by so many cumbersome proce- 
dures that the bill may be difficult to 
enforce. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR ELDERLY 


In the case of medical care for the 
elderly, Congress established a brand- 
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new program, but it also gave new 
strength to the political issue by approv- 
ing the weakest, least adequate version 
of the legislation. 

The bill finally adopted by Congress 
did two things, principally: First, it pro- 
vided more generous Federal grants to 
States for medical care for people on 
relief under existing old-age relief pro- 
grams, and second, it initiated similar 
medical care programs for elderly per- 
sons not on relief but who are deter- 
mined by States to be unable to pay 
their medical bills. 

While the House was prevented from 
voting directly on either of the two more 
comprehensive versions of medical care 
legislation, it was clear from the Senate 
voting that the great majority of Sena- 
tors favored a broader program than the 
one adopted. This means, I feel sure, 
that medical care for the elderly will be 
a@ major issue in the fall elections and, 
with the beginning of the 87th Congress 
next January, renewed efforts will be 
made to broaden the program or to re- 
place it with a social security-type pro- 
gram. Recommendations of the White 
House Conference on the Aging, meet- 
ing in January, will be important in 
clarifying this issue. 

Although the medical-care legislation 
was not made a part of the social secu- 
rity system, it was incorporated in a bill 
making broad changes in the social secu- 
rity laws. Some of these changes will 
be of special interest to Union County, 
where 30,000 or more retired people are 
now receiving social security benefits. 

SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 


The bill made persons eligible for bene- 
fits who worked in jobs covered by social 
security only one calendar quarter of 
every three quarters, rather than in one 
of every two. It authorized payment of 
benefits to survivors of workers who died 
before 1940 and had at least six quarters 
of coverage. It increased benefits for 
surviving children. It brought new cate- 
gories of employment under social secu- 
rity, including employees of nonprofit 
organizations. 

The bill also changed investment pro- 
visions so as to obtain a higher yield 
from social security trust funds; in- 
creased annual authorizations for ma- 
_ ternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, and child welfare; 
permitted persons receiving aid to the 
blind to earn additional income without 
sacrificing benefits; and extended the 
coverage of the unemployment compen- 
sation system. 

The bill also made a rather weak ges- 
ture in the direction of liberalizing the 
present earnings limitation which pe- 
nalizes persons receiving social security 
who earn more than $1,200 a year. The 
change would reduce somewhat the 
amount of benefits lost by persons earn- 
ing between $1,200 and $1,500—but not 
much. 

The time is long overdue, I believe, 
when the earnings limitation should be 
raised at least to $2,400, as I have pro- 
posed in bills I introduced in both the 
85th and 86th Congresses. This is not 
only a matter of justice to people who 
have earned their social security bene- 
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fits, but it is also sound national policy 
to encourage older people who wish to 
do so to continue.to use their experience 
and talents after they have formally re- 
tired. Medical authorities are virtually 
unanimous in recommending this, and 
certainly the country cannot afford to 
lose the skills of its people automati- 
cally at age 65. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In the field of foreign affairs, where it 
is critically important that Congress and 
the President work harmoniously toward 
the one great goal of peace and freedom, 
Congress took significant steps, all of 
which I supported in the House. 

Latin America: Authorized a new pro- 
gram to aid in the economic growth and 
social development of Latin America—a 
great continent on which we depend for 
friendship and help, but which we have 
often neglected—and to assist the re- 
covery of Chile from the floods and 
earthquakes which recently devastated 
that country. 

The Foreign Service: Raised the 
standards for Foreign Service personnel 
in the State Department by, among 
other things, requiring greater profi- 
ciency in foreign languages by diplomatic 
personnel assigned to foreign countries 
and by encouraging the learning of 
especially difficult languages by Foreign 
Service officers. 

Refugees: Provided for admission of 
approximately 5,000 refugees, without 
regard to U.S. immigration quotas, as 
part of the International Refugee Year 
program for resettlement of European 
refugees still in temporary refugee 
camps. 

Congo crisis: Increased the contin- 
gency fund available to the President for 
use in such emergency situations as the 
Congo crisis. 

Cuba: -Empowered the President to de- 
termine the amount of sugar to be im- 
ported from Cuba as an important diplo- 
matic tool in dealing with Cuban Premier 
Castro; President Eisenhower then abol- 
ished the unfilled portion of Cuba’s sugar 
quota for the present year. 

NATO: Authorized the appointment 
of a U.S. Citizens Commission to partici- 
pate in the NATO Citizens Convention to 
explore ways to develop democratic 
freedom by economic and political 
means. 

Mutual security: Restored part of the 
funds cut from the mutual security pro- 
gram after the President warned Con- 
gress that the cuts would “jeopardize 
the security of the country.” 

International health research: Made 
it possible for the President, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Surgeon General to conduct an 
international cooperative program in 
health research, training, and planning. 

IDA: The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, entered 
the foreign policy field when we ap- 
proved legislation authorizing U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Develop- 
ment Association—an agency designed 
especially to help such newly emerging 
nations as those former European col- 
onies in Africa to achieve a degree of 
economic stability and progress and thus 
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avoid the chaos we have seen in the 

Congo. IDA will also place economic 

assistance on a much more businesslike 

basis, with other industrialized nations 

sharing the cost with the United States. 
PROGRESS TOWARD PEACE 


The Senate alone acted on three addi- 
tional measures which should be record- 
ed here. It adopted the food for peace 
resolution endorsing the President’s plan 
to present to the United Nations this 
month a proposal “whereby we and other 
fortunate nations can, together, make 
greater use of our combined agricultural 
abundance to feed the needy of the 
world.”’ 

The Senate also ratified two treaties: 
the new Mutual Security and Coopera- 
tion Treaty with Japan, and the Antarc- 
tica Treaty to restrict the use of that 
continent for peaceful purposes only. 
This latter treaty is particularly signifi- 
cant because it marks for the first time 
since the cold war began that the United 
States and Soviet Russia, together with 
other nations, have succeeded in nego- 
tiating a binding agreement which pro- 
hibits military. operations and nuclear 
testing and provides for complete free- 
dom of inspection and aerial reconnais- 
sance—objectives we have been seeking, 
on a larger scale, for many years. 

The House, too, acted alone in approv- 
ing two important resolutions—one of 
which expressed the sense of Congress 
that the fundamental freedoms and hu- 
man rights of the people of captive na- 
tions should be restored and which urged 
the President to pursue this goal at in- 
ternational conferences; while the other 
expressed congressional condemnation 
of the Nazi-like desecration of houses of 
worship and other sacred sites earlier 
this year. 

DEFENSE POLICY 

The Defense appropriations bill, tra- 
ditionally the vehicle Congress utilizes 
to influence U.S. defense policy, pro- 
vided funds just short of $40 billion— 
more than 50 percent of the Federal 
budget—an increase of about $780 mil- 
lion over Defense Department estimates. 
The bill was passed by rollcall votes in 
the House of 402 to 5 and in the Senate 
of 83 to 3, and included these principal 
items: Increased funds for military air- 
lift—transport of arms and men: ap- 
proval of the controversial administra- 
tion-proposed aircraft carrier; a go- 
ahead for the B~70 supersonic bomber 
project; doubled funds to prepare for a 
more complete airborne alert; speeded 
up the Army’s equipment modernization 
program; greatly increased the im- 
mensely successful Polaris missile sub- 
marine program; initiated a new Air 
Force antimissile system: and added 
funds to increase our antisubmarine war- 
fare capability. 

One of the most potentially important 
changes made by Congress in the defense 
budget, however, has gone largely un- 
noticed. This was a 3 percent across- 
the-board reduction in the appropria- 
tion for procurement of military equip- 
ment, a cut totaling about $400 million. 
Congress insisted on this cut, as the con- 
ference report noted, “in an effort to 
compel prompt remedial action” by the 
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Defense Department against waste and 
duplication in military purchasing. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTEGRITY 


Among congressional achievements 
which I supported wholeheartedly and of 
which I am especially proud, was a se- 
ries of three amendments designed to 
prevent congressional_abuse of certain 
of its own privileges. The first, which 
you may remember I discussed in an 
earlier report to the people, killed an at- 
tempt in the House to allow Congress- 
men in urban areas to use their con- 
gressional rank for junk mail, addressed 
only to occupant. ‘The second prevented 
Congressmen and other Government of- 
ficials from receiving free or reduced- 
rate transportation on U.S. merchant 
ships, most of which are heavily subsi- 
dized by the Government. And the third 
amendment required public itemizing 
and accounting of all kinds of funds, 
American dollars and foreign money 
alike, spent by traveling Congressmen 
and committee staff members. 

This was a good, though too long de- 
layed, beginning toward eliminating con- 
flict-of-interest situations in Congress. 
I hope that additional progress will be 
made next year, and I shall continue my 
own efforts in this direction. 

SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Other legislative accomplishments this 
year, all of which I supported, were 
these: ; 

Pure food: To protect consumers of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics from color 
additives found to cause cancer when 
used by human or animals. 

Pay raise: A modest one for postal 
workers and other Government em- 
ployees. 

Health training program: To encour- 
age specialized public health training in 
nursing, engineering, and public health 
schools. 

Housing: A limited bill, in place of gen- 
eral housing legislation, to continue 
three existing programs: the FHA home 
improvement loan program, the col- 
lege housing loan program, and the 
community facilities loan program— 
which would otherwise have been halted. 

Broadcasting: To prohibit payola and 
other unethical practices in radio and 
television broadcasting and adoption of 
regulations and penalties to be enforced 


by the Federal Communications Com- . 


mission. 

Tax revision: To permit taxpayers a 
personal income tax deduction of all 
medical expenses incurred by them in the 
care of dependent parents over 65 years 
old. 

Veterans loan program: Extended for 
homes, farms or businesses purchased by 
veterans. 

High price supports for wheat: Re- 
jected, as encouraging further overpro- 
duction and high prices. 

Library Services Act: Extended to 
bring the riches of the world of books to 
many who had never known them. 

Special milk programs: Continued for 
children. 

Obscene mailings: Strengthened Post 
Office Department’s authority to prevent 
the use of the mails for distribution of 
obscene or fraudulent matter. 
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Narcotics: Established a system of 
licensing and control over the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs, and passed a 
House resolution encouraging the Presi- 
dent to call a White House Conference 
on Narcotics to seek ways of controlling 
this pernicious evil. 

Again this year, both my committees— 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee—where so much of the work of 
shaping legislation is done, were un- 
usually active, in several cases on mat- 
ters of direct interest to Union County 
and the metropolitan New York-New 
Jersey area. 

SAVED: $85 MILLION 


The Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Government Op- 
erations Committee, of which I have 
been ranking minority member, con- 
tinued our intensive study of various 
aspects of the Government’s multi- 
billion-dollar agricultural price support 
program, in particular its increasingly 
costly surplus grain storage activities. 

In accord with our recommendation, 


the Agricultural Department decided re- - 


cently to reduce the storage rates it pays 
to commercial warehousemen by an 
average 19 percent. This will save tax- 
payers, I am pleased to report, between 
$85 and $100 million in the present 
storage year. 

The chief objective of farm policy, we 
urged in our reports, should be to assure 
an adequate supply of food and fiber for 
consumers at fair prices. We also rec- 
ommended further economies in the 
storage of surplus crops and, in an op- 
eration involving more than $600 million 
a year, economy is very much to be de- 
sired. 

Additional savings in storage costs 
should also be realized as a result of the 
Agriculture Department’s adoption of my 
recommendation that greater use be 
made of the “mothball fleet” of World 
War II Liberty ships anchored im the 
Hudson River for storage of surplus 
grain. As I pointed out to the Depart- 
ment, these ships~provide high-quality 
storage at much lower costs. The De- 
partment’s recent decision to more than 
double existing stocks of grain there was 
good news, not only for taxpayers but 
also for the economy of our region. 

CONTROVERSIAL BILLS 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
had more than its share of controversy 
this year. An overall housing bill was 
blocked by the Rules Committee? and the 
President vetoed the depressed area bill. 

A substitute bill, which I supported 
strongly, called for nearly as much as- 
sistance as the committee bill and would 


have directed it far more effectively into 


areas of deep and chronic unemploy- 
ment, such as former textile towns in 
New England and coal mining areas in 
West Virginia—which is the whole pur- 
pose of such legislation. Unfortunately, 
the majority on the committee preferred 
to have an issue rather than provide 
help, and so they refused even to con- 
sider the substitute. 

Among its more constructive accom- 
plishments, the committee approved 
amendments to the Small Business In- 
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vestment. Act facilitating the extension 
of credit to small business en enterprises; 
‘a bill I cosponsored. 

A major disappointment, however, was 
the committee’s failure to act on an- 
other bill I introduced in the House, the 
mass transportation pas which would 
provide both financial and planning as- 
sistance to metropolitan areas to pre- 
serve and improve commuter facilities. 
The bill was especially significant, I be- 
lieve, because for the first time it ap- 


other aspects of land use and the future 
growth of our metropolitan regions. 
COMMUTER SITUATION 


House leadership—which, I regret, never 

came. Nevertheless, this will be a 

ity matter for the 87th Congress. 
The same blindness to the needs of 


cosponsored, began operation this year. 
As one of three House members of the 
Commission, I obtained the cooperation 
of my colleagues in giving the transpor- 
tation problem priority attention. Spe- 
cific action will be recommended to Con- 
gress and to the States, counties, and 
cities in metropolitan areas early next 
year. 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


One of the most dramatic events of 
the year was the vote by which the House 
cited for contempt three officials of the 
Port of New York Authority following 
their refusal to submit the authority’s 
files to a House committee investigating 
the extent of the port authority’s juris- 
diction. The issue arose, you will re- 
member, when it was learned that the 
port authority planned to build a huge 
jet airport in nearby Morris County and 
to initiate jet operations at Newark Air- 
port. 

Since the House had unanimously ap- 
proved the investigation, and because the 
Constitution specifically assigns to Con- 
gress jurisdiction over interstate com- 
pacts, such as the compact establishing 
the New York-New Jersey Port Author- 
ity, the House had no alternative but to 
approve the contempt citations. 

As a result, the issue can now be re- 
ferred to the Federal courts for an au~ 
thoritative decision as to the extent of 
congressional responsibility for inter- 
state compacts. * 
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UNION COUNTY IN CONGRESS 


Union County was also directly affect- 
ed by other actions of the 86th Congress: 

New Jersey-New York port: The public 
works appropriations bill included funds 
for additional navigation work in the 
port area, for which I testified before 
the Appropriations Committee. Con- 
stant attention to navigation needs in 
the waters along the shores of Union 
County and in other parts of the port 
area is essential for the continued job- 
producing growth of this greatest port 
in the world. The rapid development of 
our own Port Elizabeth is an impressive 


e. 

Air pollution: A particularly hazard- 
ous problem in parts of Union County, 
it came under renewed attack when we 
approved legislation authorizing an in- 
tensive study of the effects of automobile 
exhaust fumes on public health. This 
may lead, I hope, to practical develop- 
ments reducing or eliminating exhaust 
fumes. 

Teenage drinking: Our campaign to 
persuade New York State to raise its 
legal drinking age to 21, in conformity 
with all five of its neighbor States, re- 
ceived added impetus recently when 
seven Vermont teenagers were killed on 
their way back from drinking in New 
York. Unfortunately, it takes a tragedy 
like this to arouse the public and their 
elected representatives to the need for 
corrective action, but we must seize every 
opportunity to dramatize the dangers. 
At my request, Governor Rockefeller has 
agreed to meet with me to see what can 
be done, and if nothing else will work, 
I plan to ask the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations to find 
@ way in which our five States can co- 
operate in bringing pressure to bear on 
New York. 

Highways: The continuing investiga- 
tion of our national highway troubles by 
the House Public Works Committee may 
produce some changes which will help 
protect our own communities from un- 
necessary destruction by poorly planned 
superhighways. Meanwhile, I shall con- 
tinue to do everything possible to help 
areas like Springfield and Union in their 
fight to win approval of more acceptable 
alternate locations. 

Post offices: To meet Union County’s 
postal needs, which have multiplied in 
recent years under the impact of heavy 
population growth, new post offices have 
been authorized this year for Spring- 
field, the Mountainside branch of West- 
field, Fanwood, Scotch Plains, the Bay- 
way, and North Section stations of Eliza- 
beth, and the Hillside branch of Eliza- 
beth. New buildings in Kenilworth, Ros- 
elle Park, and Garwood are scheduled, 
and a new Muhlenberg area station is 
under study in Plainfield. In addition, 
extensive expansion and modernization 
work has been OK’d for the Summit 
Post Office. Many other improvements 
in equipment, facilities and service have 
been made throughout the county this 
year. So the many, many hours I have 
devoted to on-the-spot study of our post- 
al needs and to discussion with regional 
Post Office officials and the Postmaster 
General himself are now paying off. 
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Other Federal-aid programs which I 
have supported are now contributing to 
the well-being of our people. For exam- 
ple, funds have been granted for major 
hospital construction projects in Plain- 
field and Elizabeth. Public housing, 
housing for the elderly, and urban re- 
newal projects are in various stages of 
work in Rahway, Elizabeth, and Plain- 
field. And a comprehensive project is 
underway to plan for a water distribution 
system to serve 30 northern New Jersey 
communities, including some in Union 
County. 

HELPING PEOPLE 

However, the most rewarding activity 
of a Congressman, in my judgment, is 
in the area best described as “helping 
people.” More of my time, I think, is 
devoted to the multitude of individual 
problems of individual citizens in Union 
County than to anything else. This is 
as it should be, for there is no more im- 
portant responsibility of a Congressman 
than to serve as the channel through 
which individual citizens control their 
Government. 

We cannot always succeed with every 
request, but we do try. You can be sure, 
therefore, that your problem is under- 
stood, that bureaucratic redtape will be 
cut, and that within the law and pro- 
priety everything that can be done will 
be done. 

This year, to cite a few instances, my 
staff and I helped to expedite dozens of 
immigrant visas which meant happy re- 
unions for dozens of families. We helped 
speed up the issuance of passports, filled 
requests for thousands of Government 
documents, answered endless questions 
about the complexities of Federal regu- 
lations, helped servicemen obtain leaves, 
transfers or, in emergency cases, dis- 
charges. 

We straightened out numerous snarls 
which were holding up veterans or social 
security benefits, including one especial- 
ly worthwhile case in which a widow of a 
World War I veteran had been denied 
for several years her rightful pension 
benefits. 

We have helped to arrange weddings, 
on the one hand, and obtained the co- 
operation of diplomatic missions abroad 
in case of death away from home. 

We have obtained military bands for 
Fourth of July parades, had flags flown 
over the Capitol for organizations and 
individuals, and welcomed thousands of 
you—alone, with your families, or in 
larger groups—to the Nation’s Capital 
and tried to make your visit here as in- 
teresting as possible. 

Special mention should be made of 
Union County’s young men at West Point, 
Annapolis, the Air Force Academy, and 
the Merchant Marine Academy. Since 
my election to Congress in 1956, I have 
made every one of my congressional ap- 
pointments on a merit basis, as deter- 
mined by competitive civil service ex- 
aminations and subsequent Academy 
exams, rather than on a personal or po- 
litical basis. 

The results speak for themselves. Not 
a single boy has failed to make good. 
All of them have ranked well up in their 
classes, and several have made the dean’s 
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list or other honor rolls—an overall per- 
formance well above the average. Union 
County has a right to be very proud of 
our representatives in the service Acad- 
emies and to. be confident that their 
future careers as officers in our Armed 
Forces will reflect great merit on them- 
selves, their families, and their commu- 
nities. 
KEEPING IN TOUCH 

Finally, as many of you. know, I have 
continued and in some cases expanded 
my efforts to keep in touch with the peo- 
ple I represent, to seek your views about 
important issues, and to be ever alert to 
the needs and interests of Union Coun- 
tians. 

Through my biweekly report to the 
people, our annual congressional ques- 
tionnaire, occasional legislative open 
houses at my home in Elizabeth, a full- 
time district office, office hours in other 
communities, a huge volume of corre- 
spondence, and as many weekend visits 
to Union County as I can manage during 
sessions of Congress, we have kept each 
other well informed. 

I greatly appreciate the effort, the in- 
terest and the cooperation you have 
shown in this mutual endeavor. You 
havé made my work here very worth- 
while and very satisfying. 

Throughout it all, I am pleased to re- 
port, I have maintained a nearly perfect 
record in answering rollcalls—the point 
of decision, of course, in every legislative 
issue. Of the 180 rollcall votes in both 
sessions of the 86th Congress, I missed 
only 1, and on that I was paired. This 
is an attendance record of better than 
99 percent and an on-the-record per- 
centage—for 4 straight years—of 100. 

In reviewing the year’s activities, I 
have been impressed repeatedly by the 
way in which everything we do fits to- 
gether as parts of the pattern of our 
American way of life. Each of us has a 
role to play in keeping our country strong 
and our people free, and in making our 
America ever more worthy of the tradi- 
tions and heritage we have received from 
the past. 

Over the Speaker’s chair in the Cham- 
ber of the House, there has been placed 
a quotation from Daniel Webster, which 
may serve to remind us all of the oppor- 
tuhities ahead: . 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


Together, we can meet this challenge, 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, not far 
from the Nation’s Capital in Montgom- 
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ery County, Md., residents of the Ban- 
nockburn community are helping write 
some fine pages in American history. 
These men, women, and children are 
marching in a peaceful picket line as 
part of their protest against segregation 
at the Glen Echo Amusement: Park. 

That community’s fight has been de- 
scribed in detail by one of the “fighters,” 
Hyman H. Bookbinder, in his article en- 
titled ‘A Community Joins the Fight,” 
which appeared in the July-August issue 
of the AVC Bulletin. The article, and 
one other, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, follow: 
[From the AVC Bulletin, July-August 1960] 

A CoMMUNITry JOINS THE FIGHT 
(By Hyman H. Bookbinder) 


Montgomery County, Md., is right above 
the District of Columbia border. It is, to all 
intents and purposes, of the Nation's 
Capital, except that as part of Maryland it 
has the right to vote. And it has used that 
vote to elect a liberal county government 
and a liberal Congressman. Many thousands 
of Government workers live in the county. 

The county has for many years boasted of 
a superb school system, and after the Su- 
preme Court decision it carried out its in- 
tegration plans quickly and successfully. So 
much so that when community leaders were 
consulted about appointing a Negro princi- 
pal for the Bannockburn Elementary School, 
which at the time had only white students 
because there were no Negro children in the 
area, the response was unanimously affirma- 
tive. 

A couple of months ago, nobody would 
have suggested that there was any civil 
rights problem in the area. Today, the 
county is full of it. 

Glen Echo Amusement Park in the county 
is a private enterprise with a large swimming 
pool and a collection of Coney Island rides. 
It has been closed to Negroes for years, but 
even liberal Montgomery County never 
seemed to care very much. Recently, how- 
ever, some members of the community were 
distressed at the fact that the county's offi- 
cial recreation program was using Glen Echo 
Park for its swimming activities. This meant 
that itg-buses and its personnel were being 
used to take white children to Glen Echo, 
while other children were being sent to the 
public pools in the District of Columbia. 
This was considered both illegal and im- 
moral. 

The Bannockburn community is adjacent 
to the Gien Echo community. It consists 
of about 200 private homes, and started out 
about 10 years ago as a co-op. It has a higher 
than average proportion of residents with 
labor and ADA-type backgrounds. There are 
a number of AVC members, too. It was 
no surprise, therefore, that action against the 
county’s use of Glen Echo Park should ini- 
tiate here. The PTA and the civic associa- 
tion soon passed appropriate resolutions. 

On June 30, however, the pattern of pro- 
test was changed sharply. Lawrence Henry, 
a divinity student at Howard University, 
showed up with picket signs outside the park. 
He was joined by some other students, both 
colored and white, who had formed a non- 
violent action group. That group had just 
succeeded in breaking the color bar in north- 
ern Virginia restaurants through the sit-in 
device. Numerous arrests have taken place 
as a result of various legal tests which were 
made. 

That appearance by Henry and his follow- 
ers had led from one exciting thing to an- 
other in the nearby communities of Mont- 
gomery County and throughout the Wash- 
ington area. As of this writing, the park 
refuses to yield, and it may successfully hold 
out until the Labor Day closing. 
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In nearby Bethesda, a movie theater was 
picketed round the clock for 100 hours—‘“1 
hour for each year since the Civil War.” A 
Rockville restaurant abandoned segregation 
after several weeks of picketing led to a pol- 
icy declaration by the mayor and town coun- 
cil. Several Bethesda restaurants did like- 
wise. 

The biggest victory of all, however, is what 
all of this has done to the community itself. 
As it has done elsewhere, the student sit-in 
movement has sensitized the area of activity, 
and encouraged others to participate in the 
fight for human rights. As a parent of a 
couple of teenagers, I shall forever be grate- 
ful for what this has done to educate all the 
kids in the area. 

They saw many of their parents practice 
what they had been preaching: walk the 
picket lines, prepare food for the pickets, 
write letters to Glen Echo and to public offi- 
cials, attend meetings of the county council, 
and all the rest. 

They saw at first hand that the fight 
against Negro discrimination is part of the 
struggle against anti-Semitism and every 
other form of intolerance. This they learned 
when the American self-styled Nazi leader 
Lincola Rockwell counterpicketed us with 
his obscene and hateful signs. 

They got into the act themselves. What 
some of us were beginning to fear was a lost 
generation, with no sense of purpose or 
sense of urgency, isn’t quite so lost. Dozens 
of Bannockburn teenagers have walked that 
picket lines for hours on end. And they have 
spent hours talking with the Negro students, 
learning directly and personally what civil 
rights really means. 

What ‘started as a small student protest 
at Glen Echo soon became a community 
responsibility. Then groups throughout the 
Capital area joined the fight. AVC brought 
out impressive groups. A Capital area com- 
mittee for equality has been formed to work 
on all remaining. problems. 

I like to think there is a great lesson to 
learn from the Glen Echo experience. Most 
Americans believe in the furtherance of civil 
rights; they would like to see all segregation 
and discrimination just disappear tomorrow 
morning. But they don’t know how to—or 
perhaps would rather not—get involved in 
the actual fight to secure equal rights for all. 
But once challenged, or given a specific ob- 
jective, they will respond. They certainly 
will not patronize establishments known to 
be segregated; they will sign petitions or 
write leters when asked; some will walk 
picket lines; others will feed the pickets. 

Unhappily, in these last few years the 
American people have not been challenged 
sufficiently and dramatically. President 
Eisenhower has not once declared that he 
thinks the Supreme Court decision is right; 
never has he made a direct and dramatic 
appeal to the school boards of the Nation to 
implement the law of the land. He has been 
content to declare simply that Americans 
must obey the laws of the land. 

My Bannockburn community may be a cut 
above the average. Perhaps there aren’t too 
many communities where its people will walk 
picket lines 7 days a week, or hold meetings 
till 2 in the morning, or invite 50 or 60 
pickets to dinner. But I think there are mil- 
lions of people who will respond if given 
the opportunity. The sit-in movement has 
thrown out a challenge to all of us. We dare 
not reject the challenge. 


On Wednesday evening, August 24, 
five Members of this House went to the 
scene of the fight for right. I am proud 
to have been one of them. 

I reported to my constituents a few 
days later in my weekly report to weekly 
newspapers. That report “Why Glen 
Echo?” follows: 
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Wry Gien EcHo? 
(By Representative CHartes O. Porter) 

The grass is worn bare on the plot of 
Federal property near the entrance to the 
parking lot of the Glen Echo Amusement 
Park in Maryland, a 20-minute drive 
Capitol Hill. The oiled surface in front of 
amusement center 
also has been worn down. Nearly every day 
for 2 months the parking lot has been less 
than half full. 

Americans of all ages, black and white, 
have been peacefully marching each day 
from around 5 p.m. to 1 a.m, in protest of 
the segregation policy of this public ac- 
commodation located in a State that claims 
to be integrated. 

The now self-sustaining picket line at 
Glen Echo follows the successful 
“sit-ins” at many restaurants. 
This second step has taken longer, but the 
walls are tumbling. : 

On Wednesday evening, August 24, four 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and I drove to Glen Echo. Four of us 
walked in the picket line at the parking lot 
entrance. I carried a sign upon which was 
written “Democrats Support Your Party 
Platform—Stay Out.” My friend Sermovur 
Hapern, Republican, of New York, carried 
a sign which stated “Republicans Support 
Your Party Platform—Stay Out.” 

Marching with us were Representative 
CHarLes DicGs, Democrat, of Michigan, and 
Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, Representative Brron 
JouHNsoN, Democrat, of Colorado, simultane- 
ously conferred with members of the peace- 
ful picket line. 

Students are leading this crusade. The 
night I marched I was able to arrange that 
we Members of Congress met with the man- 
ager of Glen Echo. He agreed to arrange a 
meeting between us and the park owners, 
Abram and Samuel Baker, as soon as possi- 
ble. Before then, no negotiations had been 
held. This was a step forward on a long but 
important road toward equal rights for all 
citizens. ~ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO THE SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


On September 8, 1960: 

H.R. 2069. An act for the relief of James 
H. Presley; ‘ 

H.R. 3313. An act to amend section 200 of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 
1940 to permit the establishment of certain 
facts by a declaration under penalty of per- 
jury in lieu of an affidavit, and for other 


" H.R. 4059. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for 
infringements of copyrights by the United 
States; 

H.R. 6597. An act to revise the boundaries 
of Dinosaur National Monument and provide 
an entrance road or roads thereto, and for 
other purposes; 

HR 6871. An act to amend title Iii of the 
Public Health Service Act, to authorize proj- 
ect grants for graduate training in public 
health, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7124. An act to require the payment 
of tuition on account of certain persons who 
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attend the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9482. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Edmund T. Coppinger; 

H.R. 9958. An act for the relief of Brook- 
lyn Steel Warehouse Co.; 

H.R. 10921. An act to amend section 35 
of chapter III of the Life Insurance Act for 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 11813. An act to amend the Menomi- 
nee Termination Act; 

H.R. 12533. An act to amend the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act to increase the penal- 


ties for violation of that act, and for other 


H.R. 13021. An act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin America 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
poses; and . 

H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 

tions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 
On September 13, 1960: 

H.R. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich.; 

H.R. 4428. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of John David Almeida, a 
minor; 


H.R. 5396. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for transfer 
of cases between the district courts and the 
Court of Claims and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7877. An act for the relief of Viadi- 
slav Fotich; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma; 

HR. 8424. An act to amend section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 with respec 
to positions in the Library of Congress; 

E.R. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 


- titled “An act to establish a memorial to 


Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
to provide for the construction of such me- 
morial by the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R. 10311. An act providing that certain 
provisions of Public Law 335 dated October 
7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas; 

H.R. 10548. An act to amend the Helium 
Act of March 3, 1925, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States; 

HR. 11561. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey part of 
lock and dam No. 10, Kentucky River, Madi- 
son County, Ky., to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association for use as part of a 
historic site; 

ELR. 11573. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an electron microscope for the use 
of William Marsh Rice University of Hous- 
ton, Tex., an electron microscope for the use 
of the University of Colorado Medical Cen- 
ter, Denver, Colo., and for other purposes; 

E.R. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12458. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped; 

H.R. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, so as to provide that an injured em- 
ployee shall have the right to select his own 
physician, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 12580. An act to‘extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system and 
to remove hardships and inequities, improve 
the financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the unemployment compensation provisions 
of such act; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of 
trust to the United States from the predeces- 
sor in name of Gallaudet College and any 
evidences of indebtedness related to the same 
transaction, to quiet the college’s title to 
property belonging to it, and for other pur- 


H.R. 12993. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended; 

H.R. 13066. An act to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 

H.J. Res. 311. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statute of Taras Shevchenko 
on public grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

H.J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and for other purposes. 

On September 14, 1960: 

H.R. 816. An act to convey certain lands 
in Oklahoma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1526. An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Carinhas, and Manuel Jesus Carinhas; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Villarreal, Jr.; 

H.R. 4306. An act to provide education and 
training for the children of veterans dying 
of a gdisability incurred after January 31, 
1955, and before the end of compulsory mili- 
tary service and directly caused by military, 
naval, or air service, and for other purposes; 

E.R. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

H.R. 8156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent Cooke; 

H.R. 8166. An act for the relief of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Co., Billings, 
Mont.; 

H.R.9715. An act for the relief of Otis 
Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit; 

H.R. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 

HR. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11322. An act for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; 

H.R. 11380. An act for the relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for 
purposes of determining the manufacturers 
sale price; 

E.R. 12759. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the United States Constitution 
One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
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Commission shall report to Congress and in- 
cluding certain amendments relating to 
housing. : 

On September 15, 1960: 

H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military res- 
ervations; 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants-in-aid 
to universities, hospitals, laboratories, and 
other public or nonprofit institutions to 
strengthen their programs of research and . 
research training in sciences related to 
health; 

H.R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, District of Columbia metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
parachuting championships at Orange, Mass. 

On September 16, 1960: 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to place bamboo pipe stems on 
the free list. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS DISAPPROVED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On September 8, 1960: 


H.R. 6767, RAYMOND BAURKOT 


I have withheld my approval from 
H.R. 6767, for the relief of Raymond 
Baurkot. 

This bill would permit the filing of a 
tax refund claim that was in fact filed 
after the deadline date set by law. 

Public Law 85-859 provided for the 
refund of internal revenue taxes paid on 
certain liquors lost as the result of a 
major disaster occurring prior to the 
date of enactment, September 2, 1958. 
It required that claims be filed on or 
before March 2, 1959. The claimant 
filed on March 16, 1959, for a refund 
of $382.10 paid in taxes on beer de- 
stroyed in a 1955 flood. He asserted 
that he had telephoned the branch office 
of the district director’s office in Easton, 
Pa., on February 26, 1959, and was in- 
formed by an unidentified person that 
he had a “couple of months” in which 
to file. 

The Easton branch office has no rec- 
ord of any such request for information 
from Mr. Baurkot. That office, more- 
over, does not itself handle alcohol-tax 
problems. Its standard procedure is to 
refer such inquiries to the assistant re- 
gional commissioner’s office in Phila- 
delphia which has general supervision 
over such matters. 

Information concerning Public Law 
85-859 and its filing requirements were 
widely disseminated to the liquor in- 
dustry by the Internal Revenue Service. 
It appears that the claimant received 
the industry circular published by the 
Service but thereafter misplaced it. 
This circular set forth the March 2 
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deadline and specifically provided that 
inquiries regarding claims should be ad- 
dressed to the assistant regional com- 
missioner’s office. 

Under these circumstances I am un- 
able to approve this bill. The statutory 
period of limitations, which the Con- 
gress has included in the revenue sys- 
tem as a matter of sound policy, is essen- 
tial to the achievement of finality in tax 
administration. Efficient administra- 
tion of the tax laws is dependent upon 
taxpayers meeting statutory deadlines. 
To grant special relief in this case would 
be to discriminate against other simi- 
larly situated taxpayers and to create an 
undesirable precedent. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE Wuirte House, September 8, 1960. 


On September 8, 1960: 


H.R. 7242, BANKRUPTCY ACT---STATUTORY LIENS 


I have withheld my approval of H.R. 
7242, to amend sections 1, 57j, 64a(5), 
67b, 67c, and 70c of the Bankruptcy Act, 
and for other further purposes. 

I recognize the need for legislation to 
solve certain problems regarding the pri- 
ority of liens in bankruptcy, but this bill 
is not a satisfactory solution. It would 
unduly and unnecessarily prejudice the 
sound administration of Federal tax 
laws. In some cases, for example, mort- 
gages would be given an unwarranted 
priority over Federal tax liens even 
though the mortgage is recorded after 
the filing of the tax lien. 

This and other defects of the bill can, 
I believe, be corrected without compro- 
mising its primary and commendable 
purpose. The Treasury Department and 
the proponents of H.R. 7242 have been 
working toward solution of recognized 
problems in present law. Further co- 
operative efforts should produce satis- 
factory legislation that would avoid the 
undesirable effects of this bill. 

Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 8, 1960. 


On September 14, 1960: 
H.R. 2074, ERIC AND IDA MAE HJERPE 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 2074, for the relief of Eric and Ida 
Mae Hijerpe. 

In their income tax return for 1952 
these taxpayers reported as income cer- 
tain disability payments received by Mr. 
Hjerpe from his employer. During 1952, 
however, the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit had held such disability 
payments excludable from gross income, 
even though the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice had ruled to the contrary, and in 
1957 the U.S. Supreme Court affirmed. 

The taxpayers’ claim for refund, based 
upon the excludability of the disability 
pay received by Mr. Hjerpe, was filed al- 
most 4 years after the 1952 return had 
been filed and approximately 10% 
months after the expiration of the ap- 
plicable 3-year statutory period of limi- 
tations. The claim was accordingly dis- 


. allowed. 


The last Congress enacted legislation 
to grant general relief, on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis, to taxpayers who had paid 
income tax on disability pay excludable 
from gross income under the Supreme 
Court decision. Relief was not provided, 


however, for taxpayers who, as in the 
case at hand, had not attempted to pro- 
tect their rights by filing timely claims 
for refund. 

H.R. 2074 would direct the payment to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hijerpe of $1,096.48 as a 
refund notwithstanding their late filing 
and failure to qualify under the gen- 
eral relief legislation. The bill is similar 
to several others from which I have with- 
held my approval in the past. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
which the Congress has included in the 
revenue system as a matter of sound 
policy, is essential in order to achieve 
finality in tax administration. A sub- 
stantial number of taxpayers paid in- 
come tax on disability payments re- 
ceived by them and failed to file timely 
claims for refund. To grant special re- 
lief in this case, where a refund was not 
claimed within the time prescribed by 
law, would constitute a.discrimination 
against other similarly situated taxpay- 
ers and would create an undesirable 
precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am compelled to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE Wuite Howse, September 14, 1960. 


On September 14, 1960: 


H.R. 7618, H. P. LAMBERT CO., INC., AND 
SOUTHEASTERN DRILLING CORP. 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 7618, a bill for the relief of H. P. 
Lambert Co., Inc., and Southeastern 
Drilling Corp. 

The bill would waive the applicable 
statute of limitations and permit a 
claim for refund of duty paid on certain 
nondutiable equipment imported into 
the United States. 

The claimants requested that certain 
oilfield equipment be entered under pro- 
visions of the tariff act affording duty- 
free status to property originally manu- 
factured in the United States. The 
equipment was admitted duty-free after 
the Lambert Co., the brokerage firm in 
the case, had posted a bond to assure 
production of the documentation re- 
quired to establish U.S. origin. At the 
request of the brokerage firm, the time 
covered by the bond was extended on 
several occasions. At the end of 2 years, 
and when no further request for exten- 
sion had been received, customs officials 
personally contacted the firm and ad- 
vised that the duty would be payable if 
the requisite documentation were not 
furnished promptly. Despite this notice 
and despite a subsequent assessment of 
the duty, of which the brokerage firm 
was apprised and which it could have 
protested within 60 days, the Lambert 
Co. failed to produce proof of U.S. origin 
until after its consideration was barred 
by applicable law and regulations. 

Statutes of limitations should be set 
aside only when justified by compelling 
equitable considerations. No such con- 
siderations appear here. The only ex- 
tenuating circumstance advanced in this 
case is that the notice of the assessment 
of duty was sent to the wrong party. I 
am advised, however, that the notice was 
properly sent to the brokerage firm as 
the party liable for the payment of duty. 
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Purthermore, the firm well- 
versed in the customs , had not only 
been ‘given repeated extensions on the 
bond it posted but had also been specif- 
ically advised of the imminence of an 
assessment of duty. 
For these reasons I am unable to 
approve this bill. 
DwicHt D. E1sENHOWER 
THE WuitE House, September 14, 1960. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


Either House may order the printing of a 


from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 


lating to estimates shall apply to reports or ~ 


documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code; title 44, sec. 140, p. 1988). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, "Vashington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 


plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of © 


not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcressionaL Recorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than 
Wednesday, September 21, 1960. It is requested that copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 
Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Activities of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities During the 2d Session 
of the 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities during the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. This report covers 
the period from January 1, 1960, to and 
including September 1, 1960. 

Under date of September 18, 1959, I 
inserted in the Recorp a report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities during the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress. 

REPORT BY CHAIRMAN FRANCIS E. WALTER ON 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES DURING THE 2p SES- 
SION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 
During the period beginning January 1, 

1960, and ending September 1, 1960, the com- 


mittee interrogated 108 witnesses in public 
session. 


AIR RESERVE TRAINING MANUAL 

In February 1960, the Secretary of the 
Air Force, Dudley C. Sharp, was quoted in 
the press as categorically repudiating the 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 





Air Reserve Center Training Manual as rep- 
resenting Air Force views. Much of the 
manual dealt with problems of Communist. 
infiltration of church groups in the United 
States. Some of the material contained in 
the manual was derived from publications 
of the Committee ori Un-American Activities. 
Accordingly, Secretary Sharp was invited to 
appear before the committee to testify on 
the subject matter. 

In response to committee questions, Sec- 
retary Sharp testified, among other things, 
that he did not intend in his prior state- 
ments to repudiate the integrity, validity, 
or accuracy Of the testimony before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which 
is quoted in the manual. 


COMMUNIST TRAINING OPERATIONS—ACTIVITIES 
AND PROPAGANDA AMONG YOUTH GROUPS 


Continuing a series of hearings on Com- 
munist training operations, begun in 1959, 
the committee held hearings in Washington 
on “Communist Activities and Propaganda 
Among Youth Groups.” These hearings ex- 
plored the history and background of Com- 
munist penetration of youth groups, sur- 
veyed typical Communist propaganda publi- 
cations which are entering the United States 
destined to schools and colleges, and de- 
veloped factual information respecting the 
Communist-controlled youth festival held 
during the summer of 1959 in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

ESPIONAGE 

Pursuing its continuing investigation of 
Communist espionage operations in the 
United States, the committee released testi- 
mony taken in executive session from Lt. 
Col. Frantisek Tisler, former military and 
air attaché of the Czechoslovak Embassy in 
Washington. 


trained in 


Colonel Tisler had defected and asked 
political asylum in the United States 
July 25, 1959. He testified that he had 

‘ore 


had served as chief of the Czechoslovak 
Directorate 


capacity, he stated, he had five officers serv- 
ing under him—four attached to the Em- 
bassy and one to the Czechoslovak United 
Nations delegation in New York. Prior to 
leaving Czechoslovakia, Colonel Tisler said, 
he was told that his title of military and 
air attaché was primarily a legal cover for 
espionage activities and that his principal 


Embassy 

U.N. delegation in New York was engaged in 
espionage activities against the United 
States. 

He also testified that an American Com- 
munist, Antonin Erchmarek, of Cleveland, 
had been in frequent contact with Embassy 
personnel during this period; that the Em- 
bassy had provided funds for Krcehmarek’'s 
defense when he was on trial under the 
Smith Act; that Krchmarek had contacted 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Institute (a 
propaganda agency) when he visited that 
country in 1950, and that Erchmarek had 
provided information to Czechoslovak Am- 
bassador Petrzelka on the U.S. Commu- 
nist Party, the 1958 elections and other mat- 
ters for transmittal to the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia. 

Colonel Tisler also identified Chavies 
Musil, editor of a Czechoslovak language 
newspaper in Chicago, as an intermediary 
between Krchmarek and the Czechoslovak 
Ambassador. 

When Krchmarek and Musil testified on 
May 26, 1960, they repeatedly invoked the 
fifth amendment in response to questions 
concerning the testimony of Colonel Tisler. 
Krchmarek, however, did deny that he had 
ever received funds from the Czechoslovak 
Embassy or any of its personnel. He also 
said that he had never given any classified 
information to the Czechoslovak Ambas- 
sador. : 

Musil denied that the Enrbassy or Czecho- 
slovak Government had ever paid any ex- 
penses for him, or that he had served as an 
intermediary between Erchmarek and Am- 
bassador Petrzelka. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMUNIST PARTY 


y organized 
campaign and with the assistance of a num- 
ber of Comnrunists fronts, as well as some 
non-Communist groups and individuals, it 


hearings, but also prodded hundreds of them 
into mob violence on the second day of the 
hearings. On the very first day of the hear- 
ings, a group of hardcore leaders of the north- 
ern California district of the Communist 
Party succeeded in taking virtual control of 
the hearing room and forcing suspension of 
for a period of about 40 minutes. 
Despite the disruptive activities of these 
Communists and their dupes, however, the 
hearings extensive information on 
Communist Party and tactics on the 
national level, as well as in California. 
COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AMONG THE SEAMEN 
AND ON WATERFRONT FACILITIES 

The grave danger to the Nation’s security 
posed by the lack of any effective waterfront 
security program was highlighted in hearings 
held by the committee in Washington, D.C. 

Support for a bill introduced by the com- 
mittee chairman to correct this situation— 
which has been brought about by court deci- 
sions invalidating the former seamen’s secu- 
rity program, was voiced in the hearings by 
Vice Adm. James E. Hirshfield, Assistant 
Commandant of the Coast Guard; Ray R. 
Murdock, Washington counsel for the Sea- 
farers International Union of North America; 
H. Howard Ostrin, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and Hoyt S. Haddock, 
director, seafarers section of the maritime 
trades department, AFL-CIO. 

Two former Communists who had served 
in the waterfront section of the Communist 
Party in various U.S. ports, pointed out that 
Communist seamen were a grave security 
threat because they could be used for espio- 
mage and communications networks, for 
sabotage, and in the smuggling of Commu- 
nist espionage agent and couriers into and 
out of the country. 

Representatives of the maritime unions 
pointed out that under present conditions 
the United States has no jurisdiction over 
seamen employed on fiag of convenience 
ships, which are owned by US. civilians but 
sail under foreign flags with largely foreign 
crews. 

Nine witnesses, all of whom currently hold 
papers as seamen or ships’ radio operators, 
invoked the fifth amendment when asked 
questions concer Communist Party 
membership and Communist activities. 
COMMUNIST PENETRATION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


The threat to the integrity of the Conelrad 
defense system, stemming from Communist 
radio operators, was explored in committee 
hearings conducted in Washington on H.R. 
12852, a bill introduced by the chairman. 
This bill, designed to cope with Communist 
infiltration in the field of radio communica- 
tions, prohibits the issuance of a radio opera- 
tor’s license to any individual who willfully 
fails or refuses to answer certain questions 
relating to Communist activities when sum- 
moned to appear before designated Federal 
agencies. 

-Representatives of the FCC, the Air Force, 
broadcasting and cable companies testified 
in the hearings, in addition to a number 
of uncooperative witnesses who either hold 
licenses or have applications for them pend- 
ing before the FCC and who invoked the 
fifth amendment on present Communist 
Party membership. 
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REPORTS 
COMMUNIST TARGET: YOUTH 
a, yg & naan in the student 


Hoover, 
the Federal Saten of Investigation, stated 
in a report entitled “Communist Target: 
Youth,” published by the committee. 

The Communists demonstrated in San 
Francisco just how powerful a weapon Com- 
munist infiltration is, Mr. Hoover stated. He 
continued: 

“They revealed how it is possible for only 
a few Communist agitators, using mob psy- 
chology, to turn peaceful demonstrations 
into riots. Their success there must serve 
as a warning that their infiltration efforts 
aimed not only at the youth and student 
groups, but also at our labor unions, 
churches, professional groups, artists, news- 
papers, government, and the like, can create 
chaos and shatter our internal security. 

“Throughout the world today, govern- 
ments are toppling with stunning rapidity. 
Whether large or small, the role Communists 
are playing in these events must not be dis- 
counted. The growing strength of our Na- 
tion over the years has not proven a deter- 
rent to relentless effiorts on the part of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., to destroy our se- 
curity and prepare our Nation for a similar 
fate.” 

Commenting on Communist infiltration 
and agitation tactics among youth, Mr. 
Hoover stated: 

“The successful Communist exploitation 
and manipulation of youth and student 
groups throughout the world today are a 
major challenge which free world forces 
must meet and defeat. Recent world events 
clearly reveal that world communism has 
launched a massive campaign to capture and 
maneuver youth and student groups.” 

In the United States the Communist Party 
is engaged in a major campaign among 
youth, with campuses throughout the Na- 
tion as prime targets for Communist infil- 
tration and recruitment efforts, Mr, Hoover 
warned. 

Using the Communist success in inciting 
the student riots against the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as an il- 
lustration, he stated that it is particularly 
unfortunate that the many youth and stu- 
dent groups in our Nation today are totally 
unaware of the extent to which they can 
be victimized and exploited by the va 
munists. 

WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


The first volume of a selected chronology 
of major developments in the history of 
world communism, covering the years 1818— 
1945, was prepared for the committee by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. 

The volume documents the expansion of 
communism throughout the globe and, in 
the words of the committee chairman, pro- 
vides “a basis of judging the continuity, 
tenacity, and all-encompassing character of 
the world Communist movement.” 


The chronology reveals that Communist 
Parties in all nations, including the United 
States, have, throughout their existence, fol- 
lowed slavishly the orders of the Kremlin. 

Subsequent volumes will document major 
Communist developments through the year 
1957, and an index to the overall chronology 
will be published. 

CONSULTATIONS 
Lest we forget 

This pictorial account of communism in 
action—a vivid portrait of what communism 
really is as opposed to what it claims to be— 
is composed of photographs of events in the 
Soviet Union and 11 other nations which 
have become captives of communism. A 
commentary on the pictures and their sig- 
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nificance is given by Klaus S. G. Romppanen, 
president of The Fight for Freedom—a Pic- 
torial Exhibit from which the photographs 
were obtained. 

The “liberating” Communist troops, tor- 
ture instruments and chambers, mass graves 
of the murdered victims of communism, the 
“living dead” survivors of Communist. con- 
centration camps and organized starvation 
campaigns portrayed in this document throw 
the cold light of undeniable truth on the 
terror and violence used by Communists to 
subject the captive peoples of Europe to 
Communist domination and to crush the 
resistance of rebellious nationality groups 
within the Red empire. The photographs 
drive home, in a manner which words alone 
cannot, the true nature of the enemy that 
this country and all humanity faces. 

SOVIET JUSTICE AND SLAVE LABOR CAMPS 


A detailed account of the mockery that is 
Soviet justice, from initial arrest without any 
legal authority to final imprisonment in 
Siberian slave labor camps, was given the 
committee by Adam Joseph Galinski, a for- 
mer Polish Government official who had 
fought in both the anti-Nazi and anti-Com- 
munist undergroud in Poland before spend- 
ing almost 12 years in the Soviet prisons and 
slave labor camps in the Vorkuta area. . Mr. 
Galinski also described the horrible condi- 
tions under which inmates of Soviet labor 
camp: and prisons live. He stated that no 
one, not even Soviet Communist Party mem- 
bers, was allowed inside Soviet slave labor 
camps and described certain accounts of con- 
ditions in these camps, written by Ameri- 
cans who had allegedly visited them, as a tale 
out of “A Thousand and One Nights.” He 
could account for the reports of these people 
which contradict all he learned of Soviet 
slave labor camps during his 12 years im- 
prisonment, he said, only by information he 
heard while a prisoner that the Soviet 
Government operated “showplace” prisons 
which were populated by secret-police per- 
sonnel posing as prisoners in order to hood- 
wink visiting foreigners. He branded as 
false the reports that the MVD (secret po- 
lice) had been shorn of power over Soviet 
slave-labor camps in 1953. He also stated 
that America was a legend with the prison- 
ers; that they hated the regime and looked 
forward to the downfall of the Communist 
regime. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Under present conditions trade with non- 
Communist nations may play the most im- 
portant role in Moscow’s drive for world 
domination, Dr. Robert Loring Allen, asso- 
ciate professor of economics at the University 
of Oregon, stated in a consultation with the 
committee. Military action is increasingly 
risky for the Soviet Union because of US. 
preparedness and the tremendous destructive 
power of nuclear weapons. The Kremlin is 
therefore stressing the use of nonmilitray 
weapons. Trade, Dr. Allen said, appears to 
most people to be a completely neutral, non- 
ideological act. For this reason the Soviet 
Union, which uses trade as a weapon of con- 
quest, might find it possible to utilize it in 
areas where other weapons such as political 
pressure, propaganda, and military action 
were not feasible. Trade is probably the 
cheapest and most profitable of the nonmili- 
tary weapons in the Soviet arsenal, he said. 

For the time being, Dr. Allen stated, the 
primary aim of the U.SS.R. is not neces- 
sarily Communist Party rule of other na- 
tions but rather the tranefer of their sov- 
ereignty to Moscow. This can be accom- 
plished through trade which, in the vital 
economic field, can give the Soviet Union 
effective domination of other nations. 

He also said that the Soviet Union has 
certain built-in advantages in its use of 
economic weapons against other nations: 
Soviet trade negotiators have behind them 
the full power of their Government, an ele- 
ment which their opposite numbers lack; 
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loan negotiations provide a means for ob- 

taining detailed information on a nation’s 
economic condition, and trade relations pro- 
vide openings for political & and 
also for the achievement of Soviet foreign 
policy objectives through economic 
pressure, 

DUPING FOREIGNERS IN RED CHINA 


A carefully calculated and highly organ- 
ized procedure costing huge sums of money 
and including thousands of persons has 
been developed by the Red Chinese govern- 
ment to deceive visitors to that country, ac- 
cording to Robert Loh, who escaped through 

Hong Kong in the summer of 1957, after 
ine as a showcase capitalist and recep- 
tionist-host for visiting foreigners in Red 
China. Certain cities, he explained, have 
been designated by the regime for visits by 
foreigners. In each one there is a bureau 
employing thousands of interpreters and 
other highly trained personnel to take care 
of the visitors and to see that they are per- 
mitted to enter only certain mills, factories, 
and homes, Special hotels have been des- 
ignated for the housing of visitors. These, 
too, are staffed with specially trained per- 
sonnel and feature restaurants and shops in 
which are found better food and products 
at lower prices than are available to the 
Chinese people. 

When important foreign dignitaries visit 
a city such as Shanghai, he revealed, as 
many as half a million people will be se- 
lected and trained to give the dignitary a 
proper “spontaneous” reception. 

This huge Chinese operation of deceit has 
been so carefully prepared that the regime 
is successful in deceiving even trained news- 
papermen and skeptical anti-Communists 
who visit the country. 

In China, Mr. Loh said: “Whatever the 
foreign visitors ask, they are bound to hear 
lies. No truth can be heard.” He also said 
that the Chinese Communists use the same 
tactics of deception on visiting Communists 
that they use on the non-Communists. 


LEGISLATION 


Based upon extensive investigations and 
hearings, the committee reported favorably 
to the House the bill (H.R. 12753) intro- 
duced by the chairman to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, so ds 
to require the registration of certain addi- 
tional persons disseminating political prop- 
aganda within the United States. On Au- 
gust 22, 1960, the bill passed the House. 

The committee also reported favorably the 
bill (H.R. 11580) introduced by the chair- 
man to amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, so as to provide that 
no individual who willfully fails or refuses 
to answer, or falsely answers, certain ques- 
tions relating to Communist activities, when 
summoned to appear before certain Federal 
agencies, shall be employed on any mer- 
chant vessel of the United States, or within 
certain waterfront facilities in the United 
States. 





On Labor Day, 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an article which recently ap- 
peared in the Daily Journal of Elizabeth, 
N.J., gave a pre-Labor Day description of 
the accomplishments of the American 
labor force and some of the areas where 
additional achievement is necessary. 
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Among those groups that await im- 
provement, for instance, are the ag et 
farmworkers. As chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, I 
have seen firsthand evidence of this need, 
and I am grateful for the notice given by 
the Journal to it. The editorial points 
out also that problems exist for the aged, 
the Negro, members of other minority 
groups, and those displaced by automa- 
tion. 

The editorial also points out that much 
credit is due to labor for “the ingenuity 
and foresight that have made America 
the world’s prime industrial power.” We, 
in this Nation, welcome the annual re- 
minders of the contributions of labor to 
our general well-being. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

On Lapor Day, 1960 | 

After a long look at the status of the 
American workingman on Labor Day, 1960, 
Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell sees 
a few clouds on an otherwise bright horizon. 

The plight of the migratory farmworker, 
which has been thrust into national atten- 
tion by Senator Harrison A. WriiraMs, Jr., 
another Union County figure on the Capital 
scene, is troubling the Labor Secretary. 

The migrant, who averages less than $1,000 
a year while all around him enjoy abund- 
ance, must be afforded an equal economic 
opportunity, Mr. Mitchell says, 

Problems also exist for the aged, the Negro, 
and other members of minorities because of 
discriminatory hiring practices. Automa- 
tion, the shift of industrial bases, shrink- 
ing markets, and exhaustion of resources 
contribute to difficulties for thousands of 
others, according to the Labor Secretary. 

But for the vast majority of the American 
labor force, 1960 marks a high point. The 
gross national product of their efforts is 
valued at a half trillion dollars, more than 
ever recorded. Personal income is at an all- 
time high, and employment totals are inch- 
ing toward a record. The Secretary terms 
it a remarkable level of well-being. 

American labor can take pride in the sta- 
tistics cited by Mr. Mitchell for in a large 
measure it is responsible for them. It has 
supplied not only the muscle, but much of 
the ingenuity and foresight, that have made 
America the world’s prime industrial power. 

In cooperation with American manage- 
ment, labor has shown the world that the 
workingman can advance and prosper in so- 
cieties other than those controlled by the 
state. The worker’s high standard of living 
in the United States is the Nation’s most 
potent weapon in the propaganda war. 

Understanding between labor and capital, 
though sometimes obscured by dispute and 
strike, is at the highest level in its history. 
In this lies the hope that the clouds that 
spot the bright horizon soon will be blown 
away. 





Congressman Moeller Reports to His 
District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than three score years, the 10th 


- creased to 7,000. 
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Congressional District of Ohio—the 
great district I now have the honor and 
privilege to represent in Washington— 
was served by my good friend, the late 
Tom Jenkins, of Ironton. 

During his many years of service, Tom 
SS Ee ne ee 
what was going on in Washington, par 
Toulsiry tease baptabutiee tavuss Ieteckeins 
the 10th District. I have tried to do the 
same by sending a periodic newsletter, 


“News Briefs From Washington.” has 
been. so well received that the initial 
printing of 3,000 copies has been in- 
These are distributed 
solely to constituents who have specifi- 
cally asked me to send the —— 
whenever it is issued. 


Every public official in or out of office, 
in my opinion, has the just and proper 
obligation—and I might add, the moral 
duty—to comply with that Biblical in- 
junction: “Give an account of thy stew- 
ardship.” Luke 16: 2. 

While it is obviously impossible to re- 
cord in this brief account every word 
and every action I took in behalf of the 

placing 


Some of the most satisfying and re- 
warding moments of my work during 
the past 2 years for the 10th District 
came from the very many favorable re- 
sults I managed to obtain for those per- 
sons who came to me for help. While 
vitally important to the people con- 
cerned, these problems often found 
quick solution either through a phone 
call to the Federal officials in charge or 
a telegram or letter to the field office 
having jurisdiction. Others were more 
challenging, requiring concentrated ef- 
fort and many hours of work. At all 
times, however, it was my privilege to 
share the problems and uncertainties of 
someone in need and deservirig of help. 
The cherished and heartwarming ex- 
pressions of thanks from the very many 
people I have managed to help will re- 
main always with me as the greatest 
reward public service can offer. 

Early in the 86th Congress, Mr. Speak- 
er, I was tremendously pleased to be given 
the highly coveted assignment to the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the new major standing com- 
mittee of the House which is the legis- 
lative pioneer on the vital problems of 
space research and development. Deal- 
ing with highly technical, scientific re- 
search activities and exercising jurisdic: 
tion over almost entirely new frontiers 
of science, the committee has been one of 
the busiest and hardest working in the 
House, so much so that it has earned the 
Holmes Alexander Award as the Out- 
standing Congressional Committee of 
the Year. 
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In the second session alone, this com- 
mittee conducted some 27 investigations, 
in many of which I was privileged to 
participate, whose scope ranged from ex- 
ploration at the bottom of the sea to 
Army plans for construction on the 
moon. My experience and background 
on this vital committee have already 
provided direct benefits to Ohio and I 
shall continue my efforts to see to it that 
our State receives its equitable share of 
all Federal awards dealing with space 
research, missile and allied activities. 


Brooks, has indeed been kind to single 
out my work as a member of subcom- 
mittee No. 2 and the special investigat- 
ing subcommittee. Just recently, Chair- 
man Brooxs wrote me in part, as fol- 
lows: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
let you know how much I value your efforts 
on behalf of the committee during the past 
2 years, and how much I have enjoyed the 
close association we have had in working 
together to make the committee what it is 
today. 

Your contributions to the success and rec- 
ognition of the committee are immeasurable. 
Among these, I feel you have made a major 
contribution because of your work on sub- 
committee No. 2 and the special investigat- 
ing subcommittee, and your record of 
attendance at committee meetings is out- 
standing. 

As a freshman Member of Congress, I 
was deeply honored—and in a sense 
overwhelmed—by my designation early 
in the 86th Congress to be an official 
delegate of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives to the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference in London. My attendance 
at this conference, made up of some 650 
delegates from the NATO countries of 
the world, was a stimulating and in- 
structive experience in international 
relations. It was my good fortune to be 
named a member of the Spiritual and 
Cultural Committee at the London Con- 
ference which attracted such world 
leaders as Prime Minister of England 
Harold Macmillan; Lt. Gen. James M. 
Gavin; the late Clement Attlee, former 
Prime Minister of England; Dr. Richard 
Jaeger, vice president of the West Ger- 
man Parliament; and Nils Langhelle, 
president of the Norwegian Parliament. 

Mr. Speaker, the 86th Congress dealt 
with many issues. In fact, the House 
alone during 1959 and 1960 considered 
nearly 2,000 individual pieces of legis- 
lation. Of necessity, I am prevented 
from full comment on all this varied 
and extensive legislation and, therefore, 
will touch only upon some of the major 
legislative issues affecting the people of 
the 10th District. 

One of the greatest tragedies I have 
observed during my professional life 
and more recently during my service in 
Congress has been the spectacle of many 
of our older citizens, in what should be 
the golden years, actually finding them- 
selves in the evening of their lives in 
privation and want. After a lifetime of 
toil in industry or on the farm, after 
spending their earnings in bringing up, 
supporting, and educating their chil- 
dren, and after contributing their pro- 
ductive years to the strength and wealth 
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of this Nation, these worthy folks often 
find themselves discarded and unwanted. 
The plight of these good people has been 
of deep personal concern to me and that 
is why I actively supported and worked 
for the liberalization of the social 
security program. My live interest in 
the aged, based upon conditions I have 
observed personally, has been intensified 
by the very many pleas for assistance 
which have been reaching me in in- 
creasing number. 

As they enter the fifties and sixties, 
many American citizens are faced with 
new problems and new changes in their 
lives. Often the serious illness of one 
partner has meant exhausted savings, 
depleted resources, and often the bare 
necessities of life if public charity is to 
be avoided. 

While the Congress has grappled pe- 
riodically with the problem of adequate 
social security retirement benefits to 
meet steadily rising living costs, this year 
a@ small step toward effectuating a medi- 
cal care program for the aged was taken 
by the 86th Congress with the passage of 
E.R. 12580, which I supported. 

However, this is not the complete an- 
swer to the high cost of hospitalization 
and chronic sickness for the aged and 
their families. Many instances have 
come to my attention where substantial, 
hard-working people, suffering from 
chronic illness after and sometimes be- 
fore retirement, have had their entire 
life savings eaten away by heavy medical 
expenses for hospital, medical, and nurs- 
ing eare. 

For the rich and poor alike, this is no 
problem. The rich can afford to pay. 
The poor have our social and welfare 
agencies to which they can turn. For 
the rank and file of our people, for the 
hard-working little businessman, the 
great middle class, professional people 
and the like who cannot turn this bur- 
den over to others, the high cost of medi- 
cal and hospital care is truly staggering. 

I pledge myself anew to continue my 
work in the Congress to correct the im- 
perfections and injustices of our present 
laws dealing with the aged so that all 
these worthy persons, who are truly one 
of America’s great assets, instead of an 
unwanted liability, such as is now tragi- 
cally often the case, may enjoy the peace 
of mind that comes from security from 
want and misery. This is the sacred 
cause to which I shall continue to devote 
unstinted energy and devotion. 

Mr. Speaker, inflationary conditions 
present another tremendously serious 
problem to all Americans, whether young 
or old. Constantly rising prices bring 
new demands for corresponding rises in 
wages and thus the vicious spiral con- 
tinues unabated to the point where pur- 
chasing power lags far behind consumer 
prices. The Federal Government must 
encourage and stimulate increased in- 
dustrial production and capacity; not 
hinder or obstruct small business through 
bureaucratic interference, confiscatory 
taxes, and the unwise manipulation of 
interest rates. 

The Presidential veto of the depressed 
areas bill, which had my strong support 
and vote because of its tremendous po- 
tential to the 10th District, was most 
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unwise. I believe the President was not 
given all the facts when this bill came to 
him for signature. In May of this year, 
I urged the President to sign this needed 
legislation and during the debate in the 
House, I cited the three counties in 
Ohio, including our own Meigs County, 
where this Federal program would do 
much to revive industrial growth and 
help provide jobs for our people. 

I shall continue to work vigorously in 
Congress for a Federal program of ac- 
tion to provide jobs—and that is what 
my people want, not handouts—to main- 
tain a greater and more prosperous 
American economy. 

It is my belief that we should reha- 
bilitate those areas in need in our own 
country instead of fostering industries 
abroad which compete with American 
plants. I sponsored legislation to pro- 
tect American industry against foreign 
competition and will continue my fight 
in the next Congress to obtain adequate 
safeguards to protect our industries and 
the jobs of American workers against the 
influx of cheaply produced foreign goods 
which are flooding this country. This 
cut-throat foreign competition is threat- 
ening our industries and prosperity, re- 
ducing Federal revenue and creating 
unemployment in many areas of the 
country and is hurting our own indus- 
tries in Ohio. I cite particularly those 
producing clay products, glass, leather 
goods including baseball gloves, and 
canvas footwear. Ohio cannot afford to 
lose any industries in competition with 
the 10 and 12 cents an hour wages in 
some countries of the world which have 
built up their industries under our for- 
eign aid program at the expense of the 
heavily taxed American worker and 
American industry. 

We must not promote the disintegra- 
tion of our own essential domestic in- 
dustries at the expense of our own hard- 
working people who pay the bill for 
grandiose foreign aid handouts. I, for 
one, will continue to seek a more realistic 
regard and consideration for the interest 
and needs of American workers and 
American industries and the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

Another pressing domestic problem in 
an area where the Federal Government 
plays a vital role is the completion of the 
comprehensive program to end disas- 
trous floods in the Ohio Basin. Much 
has been done to alleviate flood condi- 
tions in many parts of the basin, but 
there still is work to be done, especially 
in those areas which were hit by last 
year’s floods. 

During the 86th Congress, I vigorously 
worked for the vital Belleville locks and 
dam project, which upon completion will 
do so much to prevent a repetition of the 
disastrous floods of the past. I held 
many conferences with the Army engi- 
neers in Washington and in Ohio on this 
$57 million project and also sought the 
aid of my colleagues on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, including Ohio’s 
distinguished Congressman MIKE KrIr- 
wan, to make available the necessary 
funds to get this project underway. - 

My: pleas were successful and the Army 
engineers will now be able to complete 
the necessary detailed planning of the 
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Belleville project with the $250,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress this year. The 
Congress voted $125,000 last year for pre- 
liminary Belleville planning. 

While additional funds for actual con- 
struction would have been desirable, 
budgetary restrictions and professional 


engineering estimates have deferred con-. 


struction until such time as the planning 
is in the advanced stages. The Belleville 
work, which will require 5 or 6 years to 
complete, will be the largest Federal 
project ever constructed in the 10th Dis- 
trict and, naturally, I shall seek con- 
struction funds in the next Congress. I 
have already been assured of the support 
of the Army engineers and some mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in this vital matter. 

During the 86th Congress, Mr. Speaker, 
I sought by voice and by vote to support 
a truly people’s government. I have 
worked for world peace and freedom for 
oppressed people everywhere, being the 
sponsor of the Peace Agency bill which 
has attracted wide interest and support. 
I have stood for tolerance and under- 
standing, supporting such bills as civil 
rights, expanded social security, Federal 
pay raise, emergency housing, extension 
of GI home ioans, minimum wage, and 
many other progressive measures. 

I believe that it has become generally 
recognized in the 10th District that I 
have acted at all times to insure, by voice 
and deed, higher standards of living for 
our people, that I have sought equal 
opportunities for the humblest citizen, 
that I have worked for health and edu- 
cation benefits, that I have supported 
legislation providing more generous aid 
for the aged, the needy and the infirm, 
that I have actively promoted legisla- 
tion seeking to encourage small business 
and American industry. 

These are all on the public record. 
These are actions that have received the 
unqualified endorsement of very many 
individuals and groups within the 10th 
District who have given me their whole- 
hearted approval of the record of hon- 
orable public service I have sought to 
give my district. 

For the second time, I am sponsoring 
for the 10th District a U.S. Government 
Day, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion and support from the various Fed- 
eral agencies which serve Ohio. This 
has been termed an unprecedented serv- 
ice to the district in some quarters be- 
cause in no other part of our great land 
has there been such an extensive pro- 
gram evolved for the sole benefit of a 
congressional district so that the people 
might meet and discuss problems of 
mutual interest directly with the Federal 
officials concerned. 

In addition, this year with the co- 
operation of the various school leaders 
in my district, it was possible for me to 
bring to Washington at my expense 
several outstanding boys and girls who 
saw their Federal Government in action. 
This program received wide acclaim in 
educational and other circles and at- 
tracted wide interest not only in Ohio 
but throughout the country. These 
talented youngsters spent a week as my 
guests in Washington where they took 
active part in the operation of my office 
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and also had the opportunity to ob- 
serve, in between several rounds of 
sightseeing, the intricate. workings of 
their Federal Government. 

These are simply some of the high- 
lights so to speak, Mr. Speaker, of my 
first term of office as Congressman from 
the 10th District of Ohio. As it can be 
seen, I have always endeavored to work 
in the best interest of the people of my 
district and have done my very best 
to provide them with responsible rep- 
resentation, clothing the office with the 
dignity and honor it deserves. I know 
that the people of the 10th District, 
mindful of the many years of dedicated 
service rendered by the esteemed Tom 
Jenkins to this district, and knowing 
what I have sought to accomplish for 
this same district, will ‘want to continue 
the record of devoted and. honorable 
service. : 





Tributes to Dr. Herbert Borchardt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, tributes, two of 
them from official bodies, to the late Her- 
bert Borchardt. I should like also to 
record briefly my own tribute to Dr. 
Borchardt whose death in June has taken 
a keen spirited public citizen from us. 

A great many men -would have been 
justifiably content to have been the au- 
thority Dr. Borchardt was on childhood 
nutrition and its effect on children’s 
teeth. His wide-ranging mind, his com- 
passion for, his fellow man and his devo- 
tion to public welfare brought him into 
the arena of public affairs, and it is his 
contributions in this service which have 
brought the tribute which I am asking 
to have printed. 

As an effective fighter against com- 
munism his assistance to liberal causes 
and their adherents was most effective, 
particularly among veterans who re- 
spected him highly for the part he 
played in their affairs as commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars for the 
District of Columbia. Someday his part 
in the senatorial campaigns in the West 
in 1954 where his quiet but effective 
manner in setting the issue straight will 
be enshrined in history as it most de- 
servedly should. 

It, therefore, 
pleasure to request that the tributes 
from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council of the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Greater Washing- 
ton Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
the short eulogy from his funeral service, 
and an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star, June 18, 1960, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


gives me particular — 
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RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia have learned with deepest regret of 
the death on Thursday, June 16, 1960, of 


Dr. Borchardt acquired an enviable repu- 
tation for his remarkably successful career; 
for his human understanding in dealing with 
the things that are most important to Amer- 
ican life; freedom, culture, and security. His 
high principles contributed much in making 
this a better world in which to live.. Ad- 
mired by his many close friends and busi- 
ness associates, he was recognized for his 
selfless devotion to work in the public service. 

Dr. Borchardt was one of our finest citi- 
zens. He has served as a trustee of the Dis- 
trict Public Library, a member of the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council, commander of the 
District Department of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and was a past commander of 
the Army and Navy Union. 

The Commissioners extend to his sister, 
Miss Selma M. Borchardt, their sincerest 
and most heartfelt sympathy for the loss of 
a brother whose tenderness and understand- 
ing have been recognized and lauded by his 
many friends and associates. 

This resolution will be forwarded to Miss 
Borchardt and a copy will be spread on the 
minutes of the Board of Commissiorers. 

: Rosert E. McLAvUGHLIN, 
Davi B. KarrRIck, 
A. C. WELLING, 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

JUNE 16, 1960. 

RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Dis- 
.TRIcT OF COLUMBIA CITIZENS’ ADVISORY 
CouNCcIL 


Whereas the Citizens’ Advisory Council of 
the District of Columbia is deeply shocked to 
learn that Dr. Herbert. Borchardt, member 
of the Council since July 1, 1957, passed away 
on Thursday, June 16, 1960; and ; 

Whereas Dr. Borchardt rendered 3 years of 
outstanding and devoted service to the Coun- 
cil, participating actively in studying many 
of the problems submitted to the Council by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

Whereas his loss will be keenly felt and 
his memory will be cherished by the members 
of the Council and his many friends and 
associates in the District government; and 

Whereas in Dr. Borchardt’s death, .the 
Council has lost a forceful leader, a wise 
counselor, a kindly man, and a dear friend, 
and desires to express its great appreciation 
of his fine qualities and to enter this testi- 
mony to the memory of one it can ill afford 
to lose: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Council of the District of Columbia, 
extend to his family their heartfelt sympathy. 

This resolution shall be forwarded to the 
sister of Dr. Borchardt, Miss Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, and a copy spread on the minutes of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Council. 

Epwarp BURLING, Jr., 
Chairman, Citizens’ Advisory Cowncil. 
RESOLUTION OF THE GREATER WASHINGTON 
CENTRAL LABOR CoUNCIL, AFL-CIO, MEMo- 
RIALIZING Dr. HERBERT BORCHARDT 


Whereas Dr. Herbert Borchardt, a delegate 
to this council and its predecessor, the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, for a period of approxi- 
mately 25 years, passed away on June 16, 
1960; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this council to 
appropriately express its grief upon the loss 
of a beloved and devoted member; and 

Whereas Dr. Borchardt, although qualified 
to serve in other fields, elected to spend most 
of his time in promoting the welfare of the 
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people of the Nation’s Capital in particular 
and the country in general, especially at- 
tempting to help those who were least 
capable of helping themselves: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this council offers the sin- 
cere condolence of all of its delegates to the 
bereaved family of Dr. Borchardt and ex- 
presses its deep sense of gratitude for the 
contribution made by this devoted citizen, 
soldier, humanitarian, and trade unionist 
throughout the years of his lifetime. 


‘A Evtocy or Dr. Herpert BoRCHARDT 
(By Chaplain John Lambrides) 

“IT am the resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in Me tho he were dead, yet 
shall he live. Whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.” 

We have gathered here to pay our last 
respects and to bid farewell to our comrade, 
Dr. Herbert Borchardt, who at the time of 
his departure was commander of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Department of the 
District of Columbia. 

Some lives are capped with one crowning 
achievement, like the topping of a cake. 
Other lives are ingrained throughout with 
good deeds like the grains of fine wood or 
marble. Such was the life of Herbert Bor- 
chardt. His sister, who was his lifelong 
companion, declares that her brother’s en- 
tire life was a eulogy. From his youth up, 
Herbert befriended the unfortunate and was 
ready to give a helping hand to those in dis- 
tress. He bore arms as a courageous soldier 
on the field of battle, and he bared his arms 
as a public-spirited citizen in the field of 
progressive legislation. Borchardt was 
blinded to color, creed, or class distinction. 
There was no “other side of the track” for 
this good man whose sole aim was to do 


good. 

Herbert Borchardt always knew which side 
he was on. He never lost his sense of di- 
rection, and he always faced and paced to- 
ward the goal of service for his God and 
country. He loved our flag, and his loyalty 
never flagged. 

The commander was known and respected 
on the Hill, and he was Known and trusted 
in the halls of the District. No one doubted 
his motive. He was dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of his country, and for provision 


of veterans who bore the marks of military’ 


service. He never married, but he was 
faithfully wedded to his work as an am- 
bassador of good will. He was keenly inter- 
ested in the hospitalization of veterans. He 
was a loyal friend to Mount Alto Hospital, 
and urged recognition of the urgent need for 
a new veterans’ facility in the Nation’s 
Capital. The finest memorial to departed 
comrades, he held, would be to provide mod- 
ern hospitals for their living comrades—the 
veterans. 

The career of Commander Borchardt did 
not run down. He was active to the very 
end—until the final summons came. The 
hundreds of you who have come here to 
these services have expressed your love and 
your respect by your presence, and you and 
many others have also said it with these 
magnificent flowers. 

“And I heard a voice from heaven saying, 
write, ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them.’"’ Revelations 
14: 13. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
18, 1960] 
Dr. HerserT BORCHARDT 
With the death at 67 of Dr. Herbert 
Borchardt, Washington has lost a native son 
who rose to prominence as a promoter of 
community betterment. In and out of pub- 
lic service he devoted long hours and much 
energy to causes which he believed would 
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benefit his fellow citizens and thus would 
make the Nation's Capital a more attractive 
place in which to work and live. After serv- 
ing his country in combat in World War I, 
Dr. Borchardt became interested in veterans’ 
affairs and was elected commander of the 
District Department of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. He also took an- active part in 
the trade union movement, especially as it 
related to the Federal establishment, and 
was a delegate to the Central Labor Union 
for a quarter of a century. His knowledge of 
labor problems led to his appointment as a 
representative of the interests of labor on 
the Commissioners’ Citizens Advisory Coun- 
cil. And, meanwhile, he served the whole 
community as a trustee of the Public Li- 
brary. His friends and his associates in 
many civil, patriotic, trade, and other fields 
of endeavor will miss his good counsel and 
leadership. 





Congressman Harold R. Collier Reports 
to the People of the 10th District of 
Illinois 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I take this opportunity to pro- 
vide the residents of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois with a brief 
résumé of major legislation and of my 
activities as their Representative in the 
86th Congress. 

Looking back over my 4 years as a 
Member of Congress of the United States, 
I say unhesitatingly that my two great- 
est concerns have been maintaining 
peace in a world of great international 
tensions, as well as a strong national 
defense through military and economic 
stability. 

In spite of the delicate and critical 
situations which have developed in the 
face of Communist threats, we can still 
look with optimistic hope that a perma- 
nent peace will be achieved. To accom- 
plish this, we have strengthened our na- 
tional defense to a point where today we 
are the most powerful nation on earth. 
This has been accomplished in the face 
of maintaining a balanced budget in both 
1959 and 1960. 

Certainly our national security is de- 
pendent upon the economic strength of 
our free-enterprise system, which can 
only be weakened unless prudence in 
national fiscal affairs is exercised by 
those who control the Federal purse 
strings. 

While there are those in the Congress 
who prefer to avoid any discussion of the 
national debt through expansion of in- 
creased Federal spending programs, we 
must inevitably face this problem real- 
istically if we are to keep our internal 
security abreast in strength with our 
national defense. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that the services and the doles provided 
by the Federal Treasury come alone 
from tax dollars. We must remember, 
too, that tax dollars sent to Washington 
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for expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment shrink in their spending power 
because of excessive administrative costs 
of bureaucracy. The businessman, fac- 
tory workers, and housewife alike feel 
the squeeze of inflation and higher 
taxes, and a retiree and pensioner is in 
no way immune from the effects of in- 
flation. It is my opinion that a good 
legislator must keep this in mind when 
the temptation of yielding to pressure 
groups confronts him, particularly dur- 
ing an election year. 

The 86th Congress has certain achieve- 
ments to which it can point with pride 
and failures which certainly the Ameri- 
can public have been quick-to recognize. 

SUMMARY 


The 86th Congress convened on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, and adjourned September 1, 
1960. The Senate was in session 280 
days and the House 265 days. Both 
Houses filled nearly 36,000 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. From the stand- 
point of legislation introduced, there 
were 20,164 public and private bills, 
joint resolutions, and so forth, intro- 
duced in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Only a fraction of these 
bills were finally enacted into law. To 
date, 1,130 new public laws have resulted 
from the work of the 86th Congress; 
many of these were private bills or legis- 
lation of a minor nature, however. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


During the 86th Congress I served as 
a member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs during the first 
session and the full session on the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Both are major legislative com- 
mittees. Iam also on the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Aeronautics of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. In extracurricular du- 
ties in Washington, I was the past year 
reelected to the board of governors of 
the National Rocket Society, vice presi- 
dent of the Mlinois State Society of 
Washington, and a member of the legis- 
lative Republican policy committee of 
the House. 

HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


After many years of deliberation, the 
86th Congress voted statehood for Ha- 
waii in one of the most historic actions 
in recent history. As a member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
during the 85th Congress and the Ist 
session of this Congress, I helped formu- 
late the legislation which granted state- 
hood for the Territory of Hawaii, as well 
as our 49th State, Alaska, which gained 
its status as a State a year prior. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


With a current defense budget of ap- 
proximately $40 billion, we have built a 
well-balanced, flexible and retaliatory 
force to keep the peace, and I have sup- 
ported necessary appropriations for 
these measures. My support of our na- 
tional defense program is based on my 
convictions that we must be constantly 
alert and ready to meet any additions 
and revisions necessary to produce the 
unmistakeble margin of military su- 
premacy upon which our national se- 
curity rests. A strong national defense 
is, in the world in which we live today, 
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a deterrent to war; for those who would 
attack ‘us would do so perhaps quickly 


if we were a vulnerable nation. 
LABOR 


Enactment of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill went down in history as the major 
legislative achievement of this past 
Congress. After many months of hear- 
ings by the McClellan Subcommittee on 
Labor Union Abuses, Congress passed 
this law in one of the most heated legis- 
lative sessions in history. ‘There were 
those who said the law did not go far 
enough and others who insisted that it 
went too far. The fact of the matter is 
that the Landrum-Griffin bill, while not 
everything that the proponents and op- 
ponents found entirely satisfactory, was 
basically a sound and effective compro- 
mise. It prescribed regulations for the 
accounting and reporting of union dues 
and funds and outlawed blackmail 
picketing and secondary boycotting. 

Title I of the act, generally known as 
the bill of rights, is designed to guaran- 
tee rank-and-file workers important, 
fundamental democratic rights within 
their unions. Many examples could be 
cited to demonstrate this. legislation has 
had a wholesome impact upon the con- 
duct of union affairs. 

BUDGETARY ANALYSIS 


In his state of the Union address in 
January, President Eisenhower predicted 
a budget surplus for 1960-61. As the 
current session came to an end, it ap- 
pears that this surplus will approximate 
$1 billion. 

There were certain legislative propo- 
sals which would have completely eaten 
away this surplus and created a deficit 
had it not been for the efforts of the 
determined minority and 
leaders to hold the line. Certainly, how- 
eyer, the pressures were perhaps greater 
in this election year than at any- other 
time during my tenure of office. Ardent 
supporters of the big spending programs 
will undoubtedly renew their fight when 


.the 87th Congress convenes in January. 


There are those who have little concep- 
tion of the costs of the national debt 
which has accumulated over the past 
three decades. As a matter of fact, if all 
the spend-ourselves-rich bills had been 
passed, it is estimated that our annual 
budget would be in excess of $125 billion 
annually. So much for the budget. 
THE FARM PROGRAM 


The patchwork quilt of farm legisla- 
tion with its system of controls offers 
no visible solution in our agricultural 
economy. Such proposals as might have 
been identified as a reincarnation of the 
old Brannan plan were offered during 
this session. Needless to say, the basic 
impracticality of the program doomed it 
to failure. The Senate did pass a wheat 
bill which would have cut both acreage 
allotments and support prices. All in 
all it seemed that there were those in 
Congress who obviously preferred a polit- 
ical issue to any possible solution. As 
a result, one program after another went 
down the drain and into pigeonholes and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son was made the “whipping boy” as 
every sound program was watered down 
until nothing workable remained. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND MEDICAL CARE 


The proposed Forand bill which would 
have provided medical care for a portion 
of the elder citizens failed. Instead, the 
social security legislation adopted lib- 
eralized the $1,200-a-year earning limit 
for recipients and further provides dis- 
ability payments at any age instead of 
after 50 years. This was adopted instead 
of a proposal lowering the retirement 
age for the men to 62 years. 

The medical’ care bill for elder citi- 
zens finally adopted provided for $202 
million a year in Federal contributions 
to the States to help pay medical bills 
for elderly people on the welfare rolls. 

The fight over this legislation was one 
of the major political issues of the ses- 
sion, and the medical care bill finally 
adopted was the result of a complete in- 
ability to agree on any of the more 
sweeping proposals. 

TAXATION 


A bill to permit American business 
firms that operate in more than one for- 
eign country the option of lumping all 
their overseas profits and losses in figur- 
ing taxes was adopted this year. A bi- 
partisan majority supported this pro- 
gram which they said encourages over- 
seas assistance in undeveloped countries. 
This, however, remains to be seen. 

There were many proposed tax 
changes but most were put over until 
next year when rate cuts, as well as an 
overhauling of depreciation provisions 
will be a major issue. 

Congress did reduce transportation ex- 
cise tax from 10 percent to 5 percent but 
reversed the original House position on 
a bill to remove the excise tax on tele- 
phone service. Your representative was 
one of those who introduced original leg- 
islation in these fields. 

A WELL-INFORMED CONSTITUENCY 


In my opinion, a well-informed con- 
stituency is paramount to an under- 
standing of a Congressman’s work and 
the important functions of government. 
For this reason, I established a policy of 
publishing a newsletter on congressional 
activity as well as my stand on every 
major legislative issue. More than 
500,000 of these were mailed to citizens 
and taxpayers in my district. Everyone 
who indicated his or her desire to be 
placed on my mailing list received these 
reports. In addition, my staff sent out 
news releases regularly and special re- 
ports on more complex legislations. 

I also conducted a public opinion poll 
throughout my district in the form of a 
questionnaire sent to approximately 
50,000 homes representing a random 
cross section of the people. 

Shortly after my election to Congress, 
I established a district congressional of- 
fice which was open this past ‘session 
every day 8 hours to assist the public in 
problems which arose while Congress was 
in session and during the recess. 

Following adjournment of Congress in 
August of last year, I remained in my 
district until we reconvened and de- 
livered 60 speeches of a nonpolitical na- 
ture on congressional activity, appearing 
before civic and church groups, service 
organizations, and even high school 
classes throughout the district. 
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My staff assisted several hundred res- 
idents of the district who visited Wash- 
- ington with their families during the past 
“4years. In fact, we dedicated our efforts 
to being as close to each and every citizen 
as was humanly possible because we felt 
the need of bringing the activities of the 
Federal Government close to those who 
are affected by the laws which we pass 
and who must assume the burden of the 
cost of the vast operation of the Federal 
Government. My district office is lo- 
cated at 6608 West Cermak Road, Ber- 
wyn, Pioneer 9-4115. I welcome the op- 
portunity to hear from you. 





Poland and America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a OF 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 





Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, at ~ 


their 15th biennial national convention, 
the Polish Legion of American Veterans 
adopted a series of significant resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions reflect a great aware- 
ness by this group of patriotic American 
citizens of the basic conflict that exists 
in our world today—the conflict between 
freedom and totalitarianism. 

Perhaps it is natural that the members 
of the Polish Legion of American Veter- 
ans would exhibit this awareness. These 
men are, of course, veterans of the Amer- 
ican Armed Forces, and thus they know 
the horrors of war. 

At the same time, however, they have 
another common bond, that of a cultural 
relationship with a Polish homeland, and 
quite frequently, a blood relationship 
with those who are citizens of that 
nation. 

We all are proud of our Americanism, 
but we also can be proud of the homeland 
of our fathers. In the case of Polish- 
Americans, this pride is tempered by the 
fact that Poland is still under the heel 
of communistic totalitarianism. 

The fact that Poland, no doubt be- 
cause of the will and the spirit of her 
people, has done much to resist total 
communistic encompassment, still does 
not ease the pain that exists when there 
is not complete freedom. 

Thus, the resolutions adopted by the 
PLAV take note of the need for their 


America to remain strong and also of the’ 


necessity that the plight of Poland and 
her sister nations not be forgotten. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from these resolutions be printed in the 
REcorpD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 

PoLIsH LEGION OF AMERICAN VETERANS AT 


Tuer 15TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL CONVEN- 


TION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

1. As loyal patriotic American citizens, we 
pledge our loyalty to the United States of 
America, and we hereby renew our military 
oath to defend and fight for your country.” 
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2. In memory of those comrades who have 
given their lives for their country and in 
honor of those who have suffered combat 
wounds and disabilities, we pledge ourselves * 
to fight communism at home and throughout 
the entire world in order that we spread 
democracy and promote free enterprise every- 
where. 

3. On this 2ist anniversary of the invasion 
of Poland and the commencement of World 
War II and in light of Soviet domination 
of Poland through military occupation, we 
pledge oufselves to continue our demands 
for the restoration of freedom to our brothers 
in Poland. We urge the President of the 
United States to use his high office for this 
purpose. 

4. We urge that military appropriations of 
the United States be kept at a high level with 
the primary goal being an adequate military 
defense and that fiscal and budgetary con- 
siderations be made secondary. We urge a 
reappraisal of our entire defense policy in 
order to determine its adequacy with the 
following objectives in mind: (a) An ade- 
quate retaliatory force to deter any ag- 
gressor in a nuclear war; (b) an adequate 
Military Establishment to assure victory in 
the cold war; (c) economic power sufficient 
to assure victory in economic warfare with 
Communist imperialism. 

5. In this presidential election year we 
urge the candidates for that high office to use 
restraint in their campaign promises, in order 
that the cruel hoax perpetrated by one of the 
candidates in 1952 should not be repeated, 
when he promised to wage war for the libera- 
tion of Poland; he gained votes at the price 
of human misery. 

We further urge that our Government 
carry on its dealings with the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain on a high plane and 
at a realistic level so that there be no repe- 
tition in any part of the world of the 1956 
Hungarian uprising with its bloodletting; 
this uprising was the result of false hope 
of liberation and aid which had been prom- 
ised to the Hungarian peoples. 

6. The impending visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United Nations and the United States 
is met with mixed feelings by the PLAV. 
In the light of the aborted summit confer- 
ence of May 1960 and the indignities to 
which President Eisenhower was exposed in 
Paris at that time, we, of the PLAV, urge 
that there should be no enthusiasm shown 
for Mr. Khrushchev on his arrival in the 
United States. However, in the event that 
the head of the Russian Government desires 
to confer with our President on the subject 
of disarmament, or to discuss other problems 
in order to relieve world tensions, we feel 
that it is the duty of President Eisenhower 
to receive Mr. Khrushchev for this purpose. 
It must never be said that the United States 
is unwilling to discuss world problems with 
those whose views differ from our own. A 
failure to accede to the request for a con- 
ference with Mr. Khrushchev would be uti- 
lized to the fullest by the Russians in their 
propaganda in the uncommitted parts of the 
world. 

7. We support our comrades in arms—the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—in their stand 
that American schools should teach all chil- 
dren the basic principles of communism. 
This course should be included in order that 
our children may compare our way of life 
with the Communist methods and in order 
that they may determine for themselves the 
superiority of democracy and free enterprise 
over totalitarianism and communism. 

8..We urge that the Federal Government 
assist and secondary education 


throughout the entire United States by sub- 
stantial appropriations in order that (a) the 
education standards of the entire country be 
raised to the highest level possible; (b) that 
those portions of the country whose stand- 
ards fall below the national average be ele- 
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vated in order that all children in the United 
States be given the same education; (c) 
that gifted children be given the opportu- 
nity for advanced training and study on a 
college and graduate level, without regard 
to their own financial situation. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it is 
vitally important that we Americans 
never forget that millions of human be- 
ings—literally, our brothers and sisters— 
are forced against their will to iive under 
dictatorship. " 

As soon as this is forgotten, as soon as 
we become complacent with our material 
benefits and lazy in our minds, we, our- 
selves, run the risk of becoming easy prey 
for the dictatorship of the Communist or 
the Fascist. 

But when we keep firmly in mind that 
totalitarianism has subjugated millions 
of persons, and will take over still more if 
left alone by the free world, then we 
will be constantly alert to the dangers. 

We cannot, of course, be content only 
with combatting the Communist ideology 
in our own Nation. This is not good 
enough. It is intolerable to the American 
concept of freedom that people anywhere 
can be deprived of their liberty by force 
of arms. 

That is why the fate of Poland—the 
dramatic fight of the Polish people—is 
also our fight. 

In the case of Poland, we have a unique 
opportunity to combat communism. 

In the first place, the peoples of Amer- 
ica and Poland are. historically friendly. 
Millions of Poles have emigrated to the 
United States, many of them to my own 
State of Michigan. 

This has established a strong bond be- 
tween our two countries, a bond which, 
we trust, never will be severed. 

But there is another common ground 
between us: the inherent love of free- 
dom. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 is a 
remarkable document, one that estab- 
lished a parliamentary system and which 
noted: 

All power in civil society is derived from 
the will of the people. 


Unhappily, events in Europe conspired 
to stifle that birth of freedom—stifle it 
but not kill it, because freedom’s flame 
still burns. 

We will never forget when that flam 
burst out in 1956 when the heroic people 
of Poznan turned on their Communist 
oppressors. 

The common bond of the love of free- 
dom and the cultural ties between our 
two countries make it all the more neces- 
sary that our Government maintain a 
constructive relationship with the Gov- 
ernment of Poland, even though it is a 
Communist government. 

In so doing, we can help keep the flame 
of freedom burning, and we can show the 
people of Poland that their faith and 
their hopes have not been shattered. 

In recent years, more than $200 million 
in agricultural commodities have gone to 
the people of Poland. 

We must continue that sort of properly 
administered aid. We must liberalize 
our immigration laws to provide a haven 
for the displaced. 

We must keep alive the traditions and 
the heritage of Polish freedom, as with 
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the issuance in October of a “champion 
of liberty” commemorative stamp honor- 
ing Ignace Jan Paderewski. I am hon- 
ored to serve, incidentlly, on the Pad- 
erewski Centennial Committee. 

I must make special note, however, of 
the resolution numbered 5 which I have 
placed in the REcorpD. 

This resolution emphasizes the danger 
in making false promises to the people 
of Poland and the other Communist- 
controlled countries; promises too often 
recklessly made by some politicians. 
These can lead only to bloodshed and 
not to freedom. 

But with the constructive efforts I 
have mentioned, I believe that the day 
will come when, with the help of God, 
Poland will again be free. 





Hon. Carl Durham 


SPEECH 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
coming to Congress, I was not ac- 
quainted with Cart DurHam, but many 
of my friends who did know him in- 
variably spoke of him as being about the 
finest gentleman you ever saw. During 
the 4 years I have been privileged to 
know and be associated with him, I have 
come to that identical conclusion. On 
every occasion, under all circumstances, 
he is a gentleman in every sense of the 
term. No Member of the House is held 
in higher respect and esteem by those 
who know him than Cart DurHAM. - 

It has been said, “Gentility is neither 
in birth, wealth, manner, nor fashion— 
but in the mind. A high sense of honor, 
a determination never to take a mean 
advantage of another, an adherence to 
truth, delicacy, politeness toward those 
with whom we have dealings, are its 
essential characteristics.” Cart Dur- 
HAM has all of these characteristics and 
has maintained them through the per- 
formance of his trying duties in one of 
the most important, influential, and 
sensitive positions in the Congress as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


No Member of Congress whom I have 
known has approached the performance 
of his duties more conscientiously or 
with a deeper sense of personal responsi- 
bility than Cart DurHam. In the his- 
tories that will be written of this period 
there will certainly be a chapter devoted 
to the use and development of atomic 
energy. CARL DuURHAM’s name will as 
certainly be listed high among those 
whose good commonsense, courage, and 
vision made immense contributions to 
the wonders of this, the atomic age. 

I join my colleagues in expressing re- 
gret that Cari has seen fit to retire and 
in wishing him many years of happy 
retirement in an atmosphere more rest- 
ful and peaceful than that in which he 
has labored so long and so well. 
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Testimonial Dinner for James P. 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my pleasure to speak a few 
words of praise on behalf of a respected 
and dedicated public servant whom I am 
fortunate indeed to count as a fellow 
resident cf the State of New Jersey. He 
occupies with distinction and high abil- 
ity one of the most sensitive Cabinet 
posts in the Eisenhower administration, 
that of Secretary of Labor. 

In the 7 years that he has held that 
important office, he has been the valued 
and trusted adviser to both President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nrxon. 
He is held in high esteem by working 
men and women everywhere. He is re- 
spected by members of the business com- 
munity. And he has won the admiration 
and affection of those who work under 
him in the Department of Labor. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that every- 
one in this Chamber knows that I am 
referring to the Honorable James P. 
Mitchell. Because he is a friend of the 
workingman, because he is a statesman 
in labor affairs, because he has adminis- 
tered his office with dignity and fairness 
Secretary Mitchell was recently honored 
at a testimonial dinner sponsored by the 
leaders of the unions which comprise the 
AFL-CIO and by the United Mine Work- 
ers. It is the first time in history that 
such a high tribute has been accorded a 
Secretary of Labor by leaders of the labor 
movement. 

His testimonial, which was signed by 
the James P. Mitchell testimonial dinner 
committee in recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the years of service he has 
rendered to the working men and women 
of America as Secretary of Labor, was 
presented him “on behalf of the working 
men and women of the United States 
as a symbol of affection and esteem to 
their friend, the Honorable James P. 
Mitchell, in grateful appreciation and 
recognition of his untiring and selfless 
devotion to their welfare, in tribute to 
his intelligent statesmanship and com- 
petence as a public administrator, and 
for his human understanding, wise 
counsel and good sense in providing ex- 
traordinary leadership as Secretary of 
Labor in advancing the welfare of the 
people of the United States.” 

I ask now, Mr. President, unanimous 
consent to have included in the Rrecorp 
the text of the address by President 
Eisenhower at the testimonial dinner. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER, PRESI- 
DENT )F THE UNITED STATES, AT TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER HONORING JAMES P. 
MITcHELL, U.S. Secretary or LaBor, JUNE 
29, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, I 

feel that there is something possibly sym- 





bolic about my appearance here this evening. 
I stand in front of you in plain view, 

for some years I have been the target f 
some of the sh barbs that some of you 
have had to launch in my direction, and I 
don't know of any time when I’ve been more 


* exposed than I am at this moment. 


But there are two specific areas outside of 


unions here represented. Those two are: 
In our recognition that we are but one Na- 
tion in the world and that our own pros- 
perity, our own progress, and our own peace 
depend upon our friendship with those 
nations and our leadership of them in the 
paths of peace; and the second: Our com- 
mon admiration for your guest of honor, 
Jim Mitchell. 

Now, I’d like to talk for just a moment 
about these two subjects. Time and again 
I have been encouraged in heart-warming 
fashion by the members of all our unions 
in efforts to increase the spirit of friendship 
and the depth of understanding between this 
Nation and other nations who, like us, be- 
lieve in the dignity of man and his posses- 
sion of inalienable rights given to him by 
his Creator. 

There is in the Cabinet a committee that 
has as its job trying to promote better mar- 
kets throughout the world, so that our 
economy may prosper-as we help others to 
prosper. As their purchasing power rises, 
our prosperity rises with it. 

This is the kind of thing that we under- 
stand together and this is the kind of thing 
in which the AFL-CIO has always been in 
the forefront in supporting. I cannot tell 
you how much this has meant to. me, be- 
cause there are those shortsighted people 
who believe that by building around our- 
selves walls, walls of guns and walls of 
tariffs, that we can live in a secure and 
prosperous isolation. 

My friends, you at least, the people of 
these organizations, have shown that they 
recognize the falsity of any such belief and 
indeed have been on the positive side of 
working to destroy such illusions and delu- 
sions in this country. 

Fortunately, the number of people that so 
believe is diminishing, and I am completely 
sure that part of that result has been be- 
cause of your enlightened efforts, and for 
this, on behalf of the entire Nation, I must 
thank you. 

Now, I get to my second subject, Jim 
Mitchell, 

I was once told by a very distinguished 
soldier that practically every general’s repu- 
tation as it was recorded in history was a 
result of his skill in picking a chief of staff. 
I rather think, if I am going to live in his- 
tory, one of the reasons is the wisdom I had 
in selecting Jim Mitchell as your Secretary 
of Labor. Because he and I both have 
learned this about the leaders of labor. They 
do not see eye to eye with us always, but 
they respect a man of courage, of honesty, of 
integrity, and who tries to dig under the 
facades of slogans, of wisecracks, and to get 


at the facts, get them out so that people . 


looking together at the same problem are 
not talking about something that is false or 
distorted, but things as they are, the reali- 
ties of situations. - 

I have“had the great fortune, the great 
good fortune of having Secretary Mitchell 
at my side now these 7% years. For that 
good fortune, I thank the Almighty, because 
he has constantly championed the cause of 
labor as such and its right to get its proper 
due because the people who with their hands 
and their heads and their thinking produce 
the wealth of this country are entitled to 
their proper dues‘and at the same time say 
that in a free enterprise country, if we're to 
be preserved as sueh, that we must rec- 
ognize the needs for profit, because if there 
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And, therefore, as I salute you, all of you, 
of the labor movement, I salute him and his 
family who are so fortunate to be here as 
part of the group that you're honoring along 
with him this evening. 

Thank you and good night. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point I want to submit for 
the Recorp a letter written to 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. Jamus P. MrrcHect, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 29, 1960. 


ing contribution to the welfare of the work- 
ing people of our Nation. 
We career civil-service officials of the US. 


you. We consider ourselves most fortunate 
to have had your wise, fair, and able leader- 
ship during the past 7 years. It has been a 
pleasure, a privilege, and an inspiration to 
work with you. 

Your distinguished service as Secretary 
of Labor has brought prestige and respect 
to the Department of Labor. Under your 
direction, its services to the people of our 
Nation have grown immeasurably. 

Sincerely, 

Millard Cass, Deputy Under Secretary; 
James E. Dodson, Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary; Nelson M. Bortz, V. 8. 
Hudson, Seymour L. Wolfbein, Charles 
D. Stewart, Deputy Assistant Secretar- 
ies; Harold C. Nystrom, Acting Solici- 
tor; John Leslie, Director of Informa- 
tion; Edward E. Goshen, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training; Robert 
C. Goodwin, Bureau of Employment 
Security; A. W. Motley, Bureau of La- 
bor Standards; Hugh W. Bradley, Bu- 
reau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights; Aryness Joy Wickens, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Secretary; Ed- 
ward J. McVeigh, Director of Per- 
sonnel; Leonard R. Linsenmayer, Bu- 
reau of International Labor Affairs; 
John L. Holcombe, Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports; Ewan. Clague, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Clarence 
T. Lundquist, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division; Frances A. 
Ambursen, Women’s Bureau. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Finally, Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent for 
inclusion in the Recorp several news- 
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paper editorials, as well as a column by 
a respected newspaper commentator, 
which will show the extent of the public’s 
awareness of, and appreciation for, the 
fine record of Secretary Mitchell. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and column were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: ' 

[¥rom the New York Times, July 1, 1960] 

A TriIsvure TO Mr. MITCHELL 


The testimonial dinner given to Secre- 
tary of Labor James P,Mitchell, sponsored by 
28 top leaders of the American labor move- 
ment, was a tribute to a man who has amply 
deserved it. The occasion was unique both 
because of the kind of people responsible for 
it and the character of the recipient himself. 
It would be almost unbelievable, if it hadn’t 
happened, that so large and influential a 
group of unionists, whose politics are tradi- 
tionally Democratic, should honor a Cabinet 
member in an administration whose policies 
labor has so bitterly attacked. 

Remarkable, too, is the man who for al- 
most 7 years has kept the confidence and 
respect of a Republican President and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and of leaders of or- 
ganized labor—with all of whom he often 
differed widely. This could only have been 
done by an unassuming of stubborn 
integrity, dedicated to the welfare of the 
Nation’s workers, intimately familiar with 
the conditions of their life and well aware 
both of the possibilities, and the limitations, 
of methods to improve their lot. 

Mr. Mitchell, in short, is an idealist of rare 
sophistication. We, too, applaud his 
achievement. 

{From the Washington Post, June 29, 1960] 
SALUTE TO JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell will 
be the recipient of a unique tribute tonight. 
He is to be honored at a testimonial dinner 
sponsored by President George Meany, of the 

‘O, and numerous other leaders of 
the labor movement in recognition of nearly 
7 years of public service in his present post. 
The event is the more noteworthy because 
Mr. Mitchell is part of an administration 
that is often criticized as being probusiness, 
and he has himself sometimes felt the barbs 
of sharp labor criticism. 

When Mr. Mitchell was chosen in 1953 to 
succeed Martin P. Durkin as Secretary of 
Labor, some union leaders found the ap- 
pointment incredible. For a long time his 
standing among the labor chieftains seemed 
very doubtful. As the years passed, how- 
ever, his sincerity in promoting the welfare 
of labor has come to be widely recognized. 
Secretary Durkin had tried to bring about 
a@ spectacular agreement upon modification 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and failed. Secre- 
tary Mitchell concentrated on more basic 
and immediate problems, and he has suc- 
ceeded in considerable measure both in im- 
proving working conditions and in securing 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley law. 

His efforts in behalf of migratory workers 
have been especially outstanding. In many 
instances he has contributed to better un- 
derstanding between employers and em- 
ployees and to the settlement of stubborn 
disputes over wages and working conditions. 
Though he advocated many of the stiff legis- 
lative reforms that were written into the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sures Act of 1959, some of which were 
vehemently opposed by organized labor, his 
persistent work for advancement of the 
status of wage earners has earned their re- 
spect and appreciation. It is refreshing that 

political differences have been laid aside 
for recognition of Mr. Mitchell's good work 
in behalf of all those who toil. 
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[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 
28, 1960] 
‘TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR JIM MITCHELL 

Tomorrow night in Washington a large 
group of the top labor leaders of the country 
are tendering a testimonial dinner to Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

This is a truly remarkable acknowledgment 
of the public service of one of the most ef- 
fective men ever to occupy labor’s chair in 
the President’s Cabinet. During the 7 years 


Jim Mitchell has been Secretary, he has 


worked indefatigably to bridge the historic 
gap which has unfortunately existed between 
all Republican administrations and the or- 
ganized labor management. 

On the record and behind closed doors, 
Secretary Mitchell has won the personal re- 
spect of the great majority of labor leaders. 
Dealing with a group which has traditionally 
demanded 100 percent compliance as the 
price of their affection—and then will rarely 
bestow it on a Republican—Jim Mitchell has 
been no doormat. 

More important, however, he has incul- 
cated a sense of mutual give-and-take which 
has been helpful and which will bear even 
more fruit in years to come. The dinner is 
of such importance that the United Mine 
Workers are joining with the AFL-CIO in 
honoring Mr. Mitchell. 

Jim Mitchell needs no accolade such as this 
to give him his “weil done,” but it must, 
nevertheless, be reassuring to him to know 
that his 7 years of dedicated public service 
are being recognized by the most important 
men in the labor movement today and, be- 
yond this, by the public as well. 

[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot, 
July 1, 1960] 
A Great SECRETARY Or LABOR 


The testimonial dinner tendered Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell by the Nation’s 
labor leaders (James R. Hoffa excepted—he 
was not invited) was a tribute to a man who 
has done a fine job. 

It was unusual in that the guest of honor 
and President Eisenhower may have been the 
only Republicans in a crowd of Democrats. 

But partisan politics did not keep the men 
who lead the Nation’s unions from their ex- 
pression of gratitude for the work of a friend. 
They also recognize the fact that the Cabi- 
net post most directly concerned with their 
interests finally is being given the stature it 
deserves. 

Mitchell might be classed as the first great 
Secretary of Labor. Since the Department 
was created as a separate agency in 1913, it 
has been filled with a succession of compara- 
tively weak administrators or labor men who 
were so close to the forest they couldn’t see 
the trees. 

Strangely enough, the Labor Department 
fell to its lowest estate under the direction of 
Miss Frances Perkins during the Roosevelt 
administration when labor exerted the great- 
est influence on government. 

In his first appointment to the Depart- 
ment, President Eisenhower repeated the mis- 
take of his predecessors by naming a card- 
carrying plumber, Martin P. Durkin. On his 
departure the President turned, not to a la- 
bor man, but to a labor expert in the form 
of Mr. Mitchell. 

The result obviously has been pleasing to 
the unions and to Mr. Eisenhower. With one 
voice they praised this man who has served 
so well in a difficult time. 


[From the Kansas City Star, June 18, 1960] 
LaBork Honors THE SECRETARY 

James P. Mitchell became Secretary of 

Labor in 1953 with the promise to do “the 

best possible job for the people of the United 

States.” Now we hear testimony to his suc- 
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cess from a source that traditionally has 
taken a dim view of Republican Secretaries 
of Labor. The American labor movement 
will honor Mitchell at a testimonial dinner 
in Washington,June 29. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
labor's tribute is that only a few months ago 
union leaders were still roundly denouncing 
the Secretary for his part in writing the 
labor law of 1959. For that purpose, the 
dusty old phrases once applied to Taft- 
Hartley were hauled out. Apparently the 
union leaders are beginning to realize that 
they can live with—and prosper under—the 
1959 law. It is by no stretch of the imagina- 
‘%ion the slave labor act that it has been 
called. Perhaps the Mitchell dinner is a 
small indication that labor is beginning to 
realize as much. 

Mitchell has been no exception to the rule 
for men in his job. He has been attacked by 
both labor and management. That’s the ~ 
nature of his post. But he has worked hard 
at steering a moderate course in the public 
interest. He has been the President’s artic- 
ulate spokesman on industrial relations. He 
has worked closely with business and labor 
and, as all Cabinet officers do, occasionally 
has “put his foot in his mouth.” He has 
infuriated some labor leaders, but one union 
man recently commented: 

“He understands our problems. He speaks 
our language.” _ 

No doubt Jim Mitchell still has his share 
of critics, but he certainly has some solid 
accomplishments for his record. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
26, 1960] 


LABOR’S FRIENDLY CRITIC 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—The interests of American 
labor have never been better represented in 
Government than during the 6-year tenure 
of James P. Mitchell in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Partisanship and Presidential politics 
aside, the labor leaders are giving almost 
unanimous evidence of their high regard for 
Mr. Mitchell with a testimonial dinner in 
Washington June 29 sponsored by the com- 
bined union movements, including the CIO- 
A. F. of L. and the United Mine Workers. 

U.S. labor leaders are rarely united on 
anything. They are completely united in 
paying this tribute to Mr. Mitchell for his 
role in the conduct of the Labor Department 
and in labor-management affairs in an ad- 
ministration toward which they have been 
critical and distant. 

There is no political purpose in this gath- 
ering of some 500 leaders of the labor union 
movement to express their appreciation for 
his public service. Though not one of their 
own—like Martin Durkin—Mr. Mitchell has 
proved an able spokesman for but not a 
prisoner of organized labor. Nearly all of 
his hosts will be supporting the 1960 Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee a month hence. 
On this occasion they will be acknowledging 
the fairness and the effectiveness of Secre- 
tary Mitchell, who is working for the nom- 
ination of Vice President Nrxon. 

Mr. Mitchell would himself not be averse to 
being Mr. Nrxon’s running mate and it is 
known that this would give President Eisen- 
hower no pain. Other than Attorney General 
William Rogers, no one has worked more inti- 
mately with the Vice President than Secretary 
Mitchell. They have been close allies in the 
administration. Together they negotiated 
the settlement of the steel strike last fall. 
They have developed great respect for each 
other. 

The labor movement’s testimonial dinner 
does not imply political support for Secretary 
Mitchell if he becomes the Republican vice- 
presidential candidate. He would be entirely 
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on his own. It also does not imply that the 
union leaders like everything in Mr. Mit- 
chell’s record. 

It is Mr. Mitchell’s foremost conviction that 
U.S. unions must do more than they have 
thus far in seeing that their own interests 
are paYallel with the public interest. 

“Too many labor leaders,” Mr. Mitchell told 
me on one occasion, “‘tend to make the same 
mistake which many industrialists made a 
half century ago when their attitude was 
interpreted as being—‘the public be damned.’ 
There is a disregard of public opinion on 
the part of quite a, few labor leaders. Their 
sense of public responsibility is not equal to 
the powerful role they play in public affairs. 

“The American labor leader has become too 
important and powerful a figure not to heed 
fully his responsibility to the community and 
to public welfare. Unions operate in a much 
wider area now, one far removed from the 
basic bargaining operations. They influence 
legislation. They administer funds. They 
invest their members’ money. They publish 
newspapers. They take part in oversea pro- 
grams and international conferences. They 
take economic, social, and educational actions 
which have little bearing upon their tra- 
ditional bargaining function.” 

Mr, Mitchell is not suggesting in the least 
that labor’s national role should be nar- 
rowed but rather that its national responsi- 
bility should be equal to its power. What he 
is saying is that he would like to see labor 
more consistently and, symbolically, accept 
the motto that “what's good for the Nation 
is good for labor”—rather than vice versa. 

One thing is certain: a great merging of 
national interest is needed to produce the 
increased productivity:-and economic growth 
to win the contest with the Soviets during 
the decade of the sixties. 

[From the Decatur (Ill.) Review, June 27, 
1960] 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell will 
be honored Wednesday night by a wide range 
of top labor leaders in the Nation. The testi- 
monial dinner is doubly noteworthy because 
of Mr. Mitchell’s political affiliation, one few 
labor leaders share. 

Secretary Mitchell has served the Eisen- 
hower administration for 6 years. Most of 
the country’s top labor officials feel, on the 
whole, that he has done a fair and effective 
job in labor-management relations. His role 
in helping settle the long and costly steel 
strike is a recent example. His work in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet has earned him strong 
support for the Republican vice presidential 
nomination, a possibility discussed by col- 
umnist Victor Riesel elsewhere on this page. 

The testimonial dinner, however, does not 
mean labor goes wholeheartedly for the Sec- 
retary of Labor, nor does it mean he is com- 
pletely in agreement with the labor union 
leaders. In an interview with Roscoe Drum- 
mond, New York Herald Tribune service 
columnist, .Mr. Mitchell gave some of his 
basic views on labor leadership: 

“Too many labor leaders tend to make the 
same mistake which many industrialists 
made a half-century ago when their attitude 
was interpreted as being ‘the public be 
damned.’ There is a disregard of public 
opinion on the part of quite a few labor 
leaders. Their sense of public responsibility 
is not equal to the. powerful role they play 
in public affairs. 

“The American labor leader has become too 
important and powerful a figure not to heed 
fully his responsibility to the community and 
to public welfare. Unions operate in a much 
wider area now, one far removed from the 
basic bargaining operation. They influence 
legislation. They administer funds. They 


invest their members’ money. They publish 
newspapers. They take part in overseas 
programs and 


international conferences. 
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They take economic, social, and educational 
actions which have little bearing’ upon their 
traditional bargaining function.” 

These are telling words. Labor today must 
broaden its range of public responsibility. 
The power of such eaions as the Steelwork- 
ers and the Teamsters over the Nation’s 
functioning is obvious. To go with that 
power, Secretary Mitchell rightly says, there 
must be a sense of public responsibility. 
[From the Union City (N.J.) Hudson Dis- 

patch, July 2, 1960] 


LABOR LEADERS DINE SECRETARY MITCHELL 


We thought we had seen just about every- 
thing in our long career as a newspaperman 
but something new was added Thursday 
night when between 400 and 500 American 
union labor leaders gave a testimonial din- 
ner at $20 a plate to none other than Re- 
publican Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell, of New Jersey. 

This was a most extraordinary turn of 
events, for it is estimated that 90 to 95 
percent of organized labor’s tycoons vote 
straight down the line Democratic. Had 
such a dinner been staged for New Deal 
or Fair Deal Democratic Secretaries, it would 
have been taken as a matter of course. 

Not so in the case of the Labor Secretary 
in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, who has 
survived 7 years at the laborious post, and we 
hasten to say no pun is intended. 

To make dinner even more remarkable, 
Mr. Eisenhower, enmeshed in the amenities 
attendant upon the visit of the King and 
Queen of Siam to Washington, managed to 
break away long enough to put in an ap- 
pearance at the Mitchell tribute. He joined 
in the festivities and lauded the man who 
has been his labor aid since 1953. 

The idea behind the unusual affair was 
stated to be personal and nonpartisan. 
Labor leaders said they wanted to express 
their appreciation of Mr. Mitchell’s efforts 
on behalf of the workers, even though they 
felt he had not been able to deliver on is- 
sues they regarded as top priority. 

“There have been times, we Know, when 
Jim Mitchell could have done a much more 
effective job for labor's justified. objectives if 
he had enjoyed greater authority—times 
when it appeared he was fighting with both 
hands tied behind his back,” William F. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of AFL-CIO, 
said. 

Others who spoke were Jacob Potofsky, 
president of Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, and George Harrison, president 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks. George 
Meany, president of AFL-CIO, was honorary 
chairman. 

On the dinner committee were such union 
labor bigwigs as Walter Reuther of United 
Auto Workers, A. E. Lyon, of Railway Labor 
Executives Association, and Thomas Ken- 
nedy, who recently succeeded John L. Lewis 
as president of United Mine Workers. Par- 
ticularly noticeable by his absence was 
James R. Hoffa, beleaguered boss of the 
Teamsters’ Union. 

Those who promoted the tribute to Sec- 
retary Mitchell declared the dinner was not 
a political insurance affair. Much was made 
of this point by Arthur J. Goldberg, counsel 
for the Steelworkers, who with AFL-CIO Vice 
President Joseph D. Kiernan, handied many 
details of the unprecedented testimonial. 


[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal, July 1, 
1960] 


LABOR’s LOVE FoR MITCHELL 


Organized labor is the most militant seg- 
ment of the Democratic Party and when it 
arranges a tribute for a Republican Cabinet 
official on the eve of a presidential campaign, 
the motives speak for themselves. 

The dinner that 500 labor leaders held to 
honor Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
was formal acknowledgment that in his 6 


pearance spoke for administration approval. 


Mitchell has been an unsung, but valuable, 
member of the administration. 

The remarkable aspects of the labor trib- 
ute were well publicized and undoubtedly 
one of the most interested readers of all the 
news copy was RicHARD M. Nrxon. Mr. Nixon, 
presumably over vice presidential 
possibilities, must be giving considerable 
thought to Mr. Mitchell. 


—— 


[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, July 3, 
1960] 


Mr. MITCHELL’S PERFORMANCE 


The testimonial dinner given to Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, by hundreds of 
union leaders the unique role 
Mr. Mitchell has filled with distinction as 
a member of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet. 


It is no secret that many of the union lead- 
ers prefer a Democratic administration to a 
Republican administration. A number of the 
speakers at the dinner made this point clear, 
but they also said that In the difficult assign- 
ment Mr. Mitchell has carried out for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower there is almost unanimous 
agreement that only a person of Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s ability could have met the tests that 
confronted him. 

New Jersey residents will be quick to join 
in organized labor’s admiration for Mr. 
Mitchell. They have noted that he has been 
available for all interests whenever manage- 
ment or labor have required his services. 
Moreover, they have come to respect the un- 
derstanding and ability he has brought to 
the function. of Government in resolving 
controversies which affect the Nation’s wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Mitchell has been honored by many of 
the Nation’s leading colleges for the admin- 
istrative talents he has contributed as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. This 
is because he has consistently devoted his ef- 
forts toward more efficient use of the Nation's 
manpower and has repeatedly sounded the 
call for young people to prepare themselves 
for the serious tasks ahead when the Nation 
must rely on today’s students as its leaders 
of the future. 

Mr. Mitchell, as a ‘New Jersey resident, 
has honored his home State by the distin- 
guished service he has rendered to the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Nation. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, as stated by Jacob Potof- 
sky, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, “refiected great credit on 
the administration by the appointment of 
the Secretary of Labor.” 

In the closing days of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration many have expressed the view 
that Mr. Mitchell would add competence and 
stature to the Republican presidential ticket 
as a nominee for vice president. Whether 
political considerations will dictate this turn 
in his career must await developments. But 
in any event the Nation should make certain 
that Secretary Mitchell is not lost to the 
public service. 
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[From the Detroit Free Press, July 6, 1960] 
HicuH TESTIMONIAL TO A REPUTATION 
Labor Secretary Mitchell has a right to 
feel that his integrity and fairness have 

been unusually well certified. 

For close to 7 years he has given satisfac- 
tion to a Republican administration as one 
of its Cabinet officers. 

A few nights ago he was honored with a 
testimonial dinner tendered him by 28 of 
organized labor’s principal leaders. These 
men, traditionally cckaceette sinh otthts Sae- 
tile to the administration of which Secre- 
’ tary Mitchell is a member, wanted him to 
know that he is appreciated and trusted. 

Plainly Secretary Mitchell has achieved 
exceedingly well in his dealings with men 
and the affairs under his jurisdiction. 

He told us once that between his family’s 
desires and the’ need to attend to his per- 
sonal fortunes he wouldn’t be altogether 
sorry to be out of public life. If he does 


leave it when the next inauguration occurs, 
he will do so with a hearty “well done.” 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, July 1, 
1960] 
Lazsor’s SECRETARY 

When a Cabinet officer in an administra- 
tion often accused by labor of being pro- 
big business hails a union leader, it’s worth 
mentioning. But when the combined AFL- 
CIO leadership, plus that of the United Mine 
Workers, goes out of its way to fete a cabi- 
net officer in the same administration, that’s 
really news. 

Such an event was held the other evening 
in Washington, where 800 labor leaders and 
guests—including President Eisenhower— 
gathered to honor Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell took over his Cabinet post 
nearly 7 years ago under inauspicious cir- 
cumstances. He was succeeding a trade 
union official—Martin Durkin—as Labor 
Secretary. He was moving into an admin- 
istration already under fire from unions for 
supposed business influence. And his own 
background in the field of business was 
viewed dimly by many union chieftains. 

Yet, through the years, Mr. Mitchell proyed 
to be an eloquent and sincere spokesman for 
the cause of the laboring man. He fought 
hard for labor’s causes in administration 
circles, and not always successfully. He 
managed to reflect the views and objections 
of union leaders in administration thinking 
to a far greater degree than labor thought 
possible. And he gradually won the respect 
and admiration of some of his stanchest 
critics within the family of labor. 

Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ president, expressed labor’s view of 
Mr. Mitchell probably as well as anyone at 
the recognition dinner when he said, “It is 
no secret that we of labor have not viewed 
with enthusiasm some of -the present ad- 
ministration’s appointees. But there was 
one appointment that we believe reflects 
great credit on the administration and that 
is the appointment of the present Secretary 
of Labor.” : 

The timing of labor’s honoring Mr. Mitchell, 
on the eve of a presidential campaign, was 
not lost on political observers. And labor 
may yet see more of him, even though the 
present administration is drawing to a close. 
For just a few hours before its big dinner 
for him, one labor official—Lee Minton, presi- 
dent of the Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion—called upon the Republican Party to 
nominate Secretary Mitchell as its vice-presi- 
aential candidate. 

Obviously, from labor’s viewpoint, it could 
do worse. : 
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Report to the People of the First Con- 
gressional District of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, this recently adjourned session of 
the 86th Congress was one of the longest 
and most spirited in history. I was kept 
busy representing the people of Idaho 
not only in the House, but also on my 
committee assignments with the House 
Interior Committee and the Public Works 
Committee. As part of my duties as 
chairman of the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee I steered through Congress scores 
of important measures vital to our State 
and the Nation. In addition, I testified 
before both House and Senate commit- 
tees on various matters affecting the 
Gem State. I took part in House debates 
on many bills and answered the many 
thousands of letters from the people in 
the First Congressional District of Idaho. 
The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission of which I am a mem- 
ber, has also required much of my time 
in studying the recreation, conservation, 
and development needs of our country. 

IDAHO MATTERS 


Important to Idaho was an amendment 
to the $2 billion omnibus highway bill 
under which our State will get some $2 
million in extra funds for forest access 
and development roads during the next 2 
years. Legislation which I cosponsored 
expanded thé Federal school milk pro- 
gram and provided Idaho schoolchildren 
with more than 5 million half pints of 
milk during the past school year. 

The State’s library program was aided 
through passage of the Library Services 
Act under which Idaho will receive al- 
most $73,000 in Federal funds next year, 
and roughly similar amounts for the 
succeeding 4 years. Two of my bills 
clarifying land titles for the Nez Perce 
Indians were approved. I backed legis- 
lation authorizing the Government to 
strike 10,000 special centennial medals 
for the celebration of Idaho’s 100th an- 
niversary as a Territory in 1963. I 
sponsored a bill transferring a 2,400-acre 
area along the Cascade Reservoir in 
Valley County from the Reclamation 
Bureau to the Forst Service, thus paving 
the way for its development as recrea- 
tion and camping sites. 

FARMING 

Little was done to help the farmer in 
the 86th Congress, mainly because of the 
wide gap between the congressional 
viewpoint and that of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration. A bill designed to 
benefit the wheat farmer, which I co- 
sponsored, was vetoed by the President. 
Another bill I sponsored to lift the in- 
come level of the small family farmer 
also fell by the wayside. Net farm in- 
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come is still $3.5 billion below 1952, even 
though the Republican administration 
has spent more on its farm programs in 
7 years than was spent by all previous 
administrations since the Department 
of Agriculture was founded in 1861. 

I sponsored a bill under which funds 
were appropriated to underwrite a more 
effective program for eradication of the 
dread cattle disease, brucellosis. The 
administration tried to cut this program 
back drastically. I was able to cut red- 
tape and help secure a number of rural 
electrification loans, including $284,000 
for the Idaho County Light & Power 
Co-op Association. 

After viewing frost damage to the 
fruit of Canyon, Gem, and Payette Coun- 
ties, I helped get them designated as 
emergency loan areas for the farmers. 
Congress rewrote the sugar laws and 
there is a good chance Idaho’s sugar 
beet quota will be increased in the near 
future. I vigorously opposed extension 
by the United States of its sugar-buying 
agreement with Castro’s Communist- 
controlled Cuba, and I sponsored a price 
support bill to improve conditions for the 
dairy farmers which is now law. 

MINING 


I sponsored—and helped push through 
the House—a bill to aid the hard hit 
lead-zinc industry, including many small 
mine operators in Idaho. As you know, 
the measure was killed by a Presidential 
veto. I supported a depressed areas bill, 
under which the Government would 
have pumped fresh economic life into 
depressed areas, including Shoshone 
County, but this, too, was vetoed. I also 
went to bat for our torpedoed cobalt 
industry, urging that domestic mines— 
mainly in Idaho—be favored over for- 
eign imports. 

BUDGET 

The 86th Congress pared White House 
budget requests by $211.6 million. This 
brought the overall amount by which 
Democrats have slashed administration 
budgets during the past 7 years by $12.7 
billion. And, despite taxing you more 
than ever before in American history, 
this administration has added $20 billion 
to the national debt during those years. 
The interest on the national debt alone 
is now costing us taxpayers more than 
$8 billion a year—almost $1 million every 
hour. Roosevelt’s highest peacetime 
budget totaled just $9 billion and Mr. 
Truman’s peacetime budget $39 billion. 
Truman trimmed the national debt by $3 
billion during his 7 years in office. 

MEDICAL CARE—SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress approved a very modest med- 
ical-care-for-the-aged program. This 
measure will largely help those presently 
on public assistance, if the State pro- 
vides enabling legislation to match Fed- 
eral funds. Congress also made slight 
improvements in social security laws— 
raising the earning limitation from $1,200 
to $1,500 for those who must work to 
supplement their income. 

SCHOOLS 


I supported a broad school program 
designed to strengthen the Nation’s edu- 
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cational system, with no Federal control. 
Despite official figures from the US. Of- 
fice of Education showing the Nation to 
be short 132,000 classrooms this fall, with 
800,000 children on double shifts, the 
House Rules Committee blocked final ac- 
tion on the measure. 

In summary, the adjournment of the 
86th Congress marked the longest period 
of divided Government in history. For 
6 years, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has been controlled by one po- 
litical party and the Congress by an- 
other. This past Congress did not ac- 
complish all I had hoped for, but it faced 
up to some of the most controversial is- 
sues of our times. In view of the circum- 
stances, its achievements were substan- 
tial. Important gains were made for 
both Idaho and the Nation. 





Three Hundred Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, President Eisenhower has 
signed a resolution for the creation of 
a National New Jersey Tercentenary 
Commission. The Commission will work 
with a State commission now at work 
in the preparation of plans for ob- 
servances, celebrations, and historical 
research. 

The Long Branch (N.J.) Daily Record 
has expressed the genuine feeling of ap- 
preciation that the people of New Jersey 
feel for the national interest thus dem- 
onstrated in the anniversary of one of 
the Original Thirteen Colonies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 

Last week the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution creating a New Jersey 
Tercentenary Celebration Commission. This 
resolution had been previously introduced in 
the Senate jointly by Senators Case and Wi.- 
LiAMS of New Jersey and with its passage by 
the House now only awaits the President’s 
signature to become law. This is an im- 
portant law of real significance. 

In 1964 New Jersey will celebrate her ter- 
centenary. In 1664 the Duke of York deeded 
to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret 
that land which became known as New Jer- 
sey and immediately thereafter Berkeley and 
Carteret published a declaration of law for 
this colony which became known through- 
out American history as “The Magna Carta 
of New Jersey.” The 300th anniversary of 
these events is one in which all citizens of 
this State can take pride. 

The creation of a New Jersey Tercentenary 
Celebration Commission is an act with far- 
reaching significance for the citizens of the 
north Jersey shore area. The Commission, 
which will have 15 members, 7 to be ap- 
pointed by the President plus 4 Members of 
the House of Representatives and 4 Mem- 
bers of the Senate, will work with county 
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and local patriotic and historical groups to 
promote interest in the development and of 
the rehabilitation of historical sites, the pub- 
lication of historical data, and the promo- 
tion of interest in New Jersey’s long and 
glamorous history among the people of our 
neighboring States and abroad. 

In a resort area, the creation of such a 
Commission is of particular significance as 
it is another factor which will draw people 
to this area and help those who promote it 
to take a deeper pride in its past as well as 
its present and its future. 





Furcolo Education Insurance Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished former Member of this House, 
Foster Furcolo, now the Governor of 
Massachusetts, has been acclaimed all 
across the Nation for his education in- 
surance plan. Under this plan, every 
high-school graduate can attend the col- 
lege of his choice for which he qualifies 
academically regardless of his family’s 
financial resources. I take great pleas- 
ure in inserting into the ReEcorp an 
analysis of the Furcolo education insur- 
ance plan: 

FURCOLO EDUCATION INSURANCE PLAN 


I, ORIGIN OF THE FURCOLO EDUCATION 
INSURANCE PLAN 


Gov. Foster Furcolo first publicly an- 
nounced the existence of his education insur- 
ance plan at the Governors’ conference in 
Montana in July 1960. Subsequently, on 
July 20, 1960, Gov. Foster Furcolo released a 
more detailed analysis of his new and revo- 
lutionary education insurance plan. At that 
time, the Governor stated: “Under this plan, 
for the first time in the history of America, 
lack of money no longer will prevent any 
youngster in the country from obtaining a 
higher education.’’ The Governor stressed 
that under this program no change of any 
kind is -required in the educational cur- 
riculum or method of teaching or scholastic 
standards. “A student has the identical 
choice of courses and colleges as he does 
now,” Furcolo pointed out. “My plan does 
not require any change in the admission 
standards and procedures now established 
by the Mmdividual colleges.” 

When Governor Furcolo was a Member of 
Congress, he proposed a revolving fund to 
make loaps to needy students. That pro- 
posal, now in effect under the title of the 
National Defense Education Act, has enabled 
thousands of students to go on to higher 
education. 

“In the original Federal scholarship plan,” 
Governor Furcolo explained, “I had incor- 
porated certain applications of insurance 
principles in the use of revolving funds that 
later led me to explore the possibility that 
there might be a fuller solution to the finan- 
cial problems of higher education by apply- 
ing certain fundamental principles of insur- 
ance and loan funding. In the course of 
exploration, I met with various insurance 
experts who were pursuing the same possi- 
bility. The result is the education insur- 
ance plan. 

After developing the plan in detail, Gov- 
ernor Furcolo then submitted it to friends 
and advisers from extensive studies of its 
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application of these principles to the prob- 
lems of financing higher education. 

When lengthy study and review disclosed 
no apparent flaws, it was then quietly sub- 
mitted to a few financial and insurance ex- — 
studies were 


Furcolo then publically released the plan to 
the Nation at the Governor’s Conference in 
Montana in June 1960. 

“I am releasing a broad outline of this 
education insurance plan in the belief that 
the time has come when this plan should 
be carefully studied by educators, insurance 
and financial experts, and parents across the 
Nation,” Governor Furcolo told the confer- 
ence of the Nation’s Governors in Montana. 
“This wider study is required in order to 
detail precisely how this plan may be ap- 
plied and adapted to the needs of individ- 
ual colleges and their students.” 

The first announcements of the Furcolo 
plan were greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
proval by educators, insurance experts and 
interested parents all across the Nation. 
Thousands of letters poured into the Gov- 
ernor’s office from every part of the country. 
Most of the letters were from anxious par- 
ents and students who hoped that the plan 
could be placed into immediate operation. 
Many letters, however, came from experts 
who made numerous suggestions. 

The Furcolo education insurance plan has 
now passed the preliminary stage. A com- 
mittee of experts who are in agreement on 
the practicality of the plan is now being 
formed to actually write the small print and 
negotiate the first underwritings by insur- 
ance companies and the details of financing. 


Il. BASIC INFORMATION 


The essence of the Furcolo education in- 
surance plan is to enable every qualified 
high-school graduate to attend the college 
of his choice regardless of his family’s finan. 
cial resources. This is achieved by reducing 
the annual cost for the student to no more 
than 35 percent of the normal total charges 
by the college of his choice for 1 year’s tui- 
tion, room and board, .books, and other 
standard fees. This reduction is achieved 
by spreading the payments over a longer 
period of time, usually 20 years; this is made 
possible by conybining several well-recognized 
principles of insurance and finance. 

Three alternative methods of applying 
these principles have been developed after 
thorough consultations with the various ex- 

. Under each method of the FPurcolo 
education insurance plan, as student applies 
in the normal manner: to the coilege of his 
choice for admission. .If the college accepts 
him, hé and his parents or guardian sign a 
contract with a nonprofit educational foun- 
dation under which they jointly and sep- 
arately agree to pay a level annual sum for 
the next 20 years; in return for which the 
foundation pays the college in the student's 
name the total amount of fees, including 
tuition, room and board, and books, 
and other standard fees for each of the 4 
years. The annual payment by the student 
and/or his parents is 35 percent of the fees 
paid to the college in his name for 1 year. 


Ill. FIRST APPLICATION: 20-PAYMENT LIFE AT 
5 PERCENT INTEREST 


Under the first application of the FPurcolo 
education insurance plan, the foundation 
purchases a 20-payment policy on the indi- 
vidual student that consists chiefly of the 
features of life insurance, with considerable 
reduction from the ordinary premium rates 
because of the grouping of great numbers of 
such students. The annual payment by the 
student and/or his parents to the founda- 
tion includes sufficient funds to meet the 
annual premiums on the insurance policy, a 
reserve for lapsed premiums and contingen- 
cies and annual payment of interest at 5 
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percent on the amount advanced in his name 
to the college. At the end of 20 years, the 
foundation will receive the cash surrender 
value of the including accumulated 
dividends, which is then used to repay the 
loan or principal advanced in the student’s 
name to his college. The foundation may 
have additional money from the principal 
and interest of the reserve and contingency 
funds and the principal and interest of the 
death ts, which normally occur in 
approximately 70 of each 1,000 individuals 
of this age group. 

A substantial lapsed-premium and con- 
tingency fund is built up in the first 4 years, 
while the student is still attending college. 
Annual payments of interest are made only 
on the sums actually advanced in the stu- 
dent’s name to the college. That portion of 
the student’s annual payment which, begin- 
ning with the fifth year, will be utilized for 
the payment of 5 percent interest, but which 
need not be fully expended for interest in 
the first 4 years, is accumulated at inter- 
est in the reserve fund. In the fifth year, 
therefore, a substantial premium reserve 
fund of approximately 150 percent of the 
annual payment by the student is accumu- 
lated. It is believed that this reserve fund 
plus the comparatively small additions to 
this fund made annually from the student’s 
payments will provide sufficient security to 
insure the fiscal soundness of this applica- 
tion of the Purcolo education insurance plan 
as a whole. 

The nonprofit foundation, which is the 
vehicle for this application, need not have 
substantial assets of its own. Apparently, 
the contractual obligations on the part of 
the student and his parents, plus the safety 
factors arising from the reserve funds from 
all of the students to cover those few stu- 
dents and parents who will default and 
whose obligations cannot be collected, will 
be sufficient to enable the foundation in 
turn to borrow the money it advances to 
the various colleges. 

Two main sources of such borrowings by 
the foundation have been explored. The 
first is the insurance company with whom 
the policies are written: Such a loan has 
several attractive features for an insurance 
company. The total face value of all the 
policies for the students participating in 
this plan amounts to several millions of 
dollars each year. The annual payment of 
interest at 5 percent, while below the cur- 
rent money market rate, is sufficiently 
secure and close to the current rate of in- 
terest in the open market so as to justify 
the loan by the insurance company, me et 
cially since a worthwhile social 
thereby served. Governor Furcolo has im 
approached by several existing charitable 
foundations with substantial assets which 
are anxious to determine if they can assist 
this by serving as a coguarantor for 
the education foundation or by being re- 
sponsible for the payment of whatever sums 
are required in order to increase the annual 
interest rate above the 5 percent paid for 
by the student to whatever percentage, such 
as 5% or 5%, that would be required in the 
prudent judgment of the directors of the 
insurance companies concerned. The other 
source of such borrowings by the foundation 
is the pension funds and other funds of 
large labor unions. Some unions have indi- 
cated an interest in participating on terms 
similar to those outlined above, perhaps 
with the additional provisions that a 
priority be established, at least initially, for 
those student applicants who are the sons 
and relatives of the members of the union. 

; The experts who were consulted in the fur- 

ther exploration of the Furcolo education in- 
surance plan believe that this is the most 
practical application for immediate wide- 
spread use. The expenses of administration 
under this application would be borne by the 
insurance broker who would bear these ex- 
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penses from his commission which, in turn, 
would probably be at a lower rate than that 
usually paid if these policies were sold on 
an individual basis. There are some savings 
for the insurance company in that the in- 
surance company bills only the foundation 
for the one sum of all premiums due and the 
insurance company receives one check each 
year for all of the premiums due in that 
year. This saving in administration by the 
insurance company enables the insurance 
company to underwrite the millions of dol- 
lars of insurance at lower than usual pre- 
miums. The annual payment of interest at 
5 percent, with the additional percentage 
above being paid by charitable foundations 
with substantial assets if this is necessary, 
is sufficient to justify the loan of the prin- 
cipal involved by the insurance companies 
to the educational foundation. 

The use of an educational foundation in 
this application enables a thousand or more 
students from one community, State, or re- 
gion to apply to one source for financial aid 
even though they prefer to go to colleges 
with greatly varying annual charges. Under 
this application, the colleges themselves 
need make no commitments as to any per- 
centages of present or future students who 
would participate in this plan. 

IV. SECOND APPLICATION: ANNUAL AMORTIZA- 

TION OF PRINCIPAL AT 414 PERCENT INTEREST 


Under the second application of the Fur- 
colo education insurance plan, the educa- 
tional foundation takes out group-creditor 
insurance on the unpaid balance of the 
principal borrowed by the foundation and 
advanced to the colleges in the names of the 
individual students. The cost of such in- 
surance is extremely low. The remainder of 
the annual payment by the student is used 
by the foundation in turn to make an an- 
nual amortization payment of principal and 
an annual payment of interest at 41%4 percent 
on outstanding principal, in a manner very 
similar to that of payments on a 20-year 
home mortgage. Since the maximum pay- 
ment of interest and principal under this 
application begins in the fifth year, a very 
substantial reserve fund is accumulated by 
the end of the fourth year. That portion of 
the student’s annual payment which, be- 
ginning with the fifth year, will be utilized 
for the amortization and interest, but which 
need not be fully expended for these pur- 
poses in the first 4 years, is accumulated at 
interest in the reserve fund. In the fifth 
year, therefore, a substantial premium re- 
serve fund of approximately 270 percent of 
the annual payment by the student is accu- 
mulated. In other words, the accumulated 
reserves at the end of the fourth year under 
this application are over almost one-fourth 
of the entire amount advanced to the stu- 
dent. .It is believed that this reserve fund, 
which is even more substantial than under 
the first application, will provide sufficient 
security to insure the fiscal soundness of 
the second method of applying the Furcolo 
education insurance plan. 

Under this second application, there may 
be a greater need for a contribution by other 
charitable foundations in the form of an- 
nual supplementary payments so as to en- 
able higher interest payments than the 4% 
percent financed by the student. The lower 
interest rate, however, is partially offset by 
annual amortization payments and by the 
increased safety factor because of the 


higher accumulated reserves at the end of- 


the fourth year. 

V. THIRD APPLICATION: 20-PAYMENT LIFE WITH 
DEFERRAL OF INTEREST UNTIL THE 20TH YEAR 
The third application of the Furcolo edu- 

cation insurance plan requires a total de- 

ferral of interest payments for the 20 years 
during which a 20-payment life policy ma- 
tures. Under this plan a much greater face 
policy is purchased by the foundation with 
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the total cash and accumulated dividend 
value at the end of 20 years being sufficient 
not only to repay the moneys advanced in 
the student’s name to the college of his 
choice, but also for the payment of simple 
interest at 5 percent or 6 percent. Under 
this application, at the end of the 20th year, 
the foundation receives a substantial sum 
above that which is required for repayment 
of principal and payment of interest. This — 
additional income arises from the death pay- 

ments which will have’ occurred in the in- 
stance of approximately 70 students out of 
1,000 and from the reserve fund, slightly 
higher than under the first application. The 
attractive feature of this third application is 


that the foundation thereby acquires a sur- 


plus disposable income which it may then 
use to encourage the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational facilities, or a combina- 
tion of both. This third application is 
possible only for those comparatively few 
educational institutions with substantial un- 
committed endowment funds. 
VI. OTHER APPLICATIONS 


There have been other suggested methods 
of application of the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Furcolo education insurance plan; 
that is, the reduction of the anual cost to 
the student of approximately one-third of 
the annual college cost by the stretching out 
of payments over 20 years. These other ap- 
plications are still undergoing preliminary 
exploration by various experts. One con- 
clusion is perfectly clear: the principles and 
objectives of the Furcolo education insur- 
ance plan are sound and practical and are 
sufficiently flexible so that they may be ap- 
plied with many variations. The variety of 
variations is in effect a guarantee that a 
practical method of application can be de- 
vised and adopted to meet the needs of any 
reasonable group of students and colleges. 


” yIL. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


In order to place the need for the Furcolo 
education insurance plan in perspective it 
should be recalled that approximately 70 per- 
cent of those parents who have children un- 
der 18 years of age expect to send their chil- 
dren to college. Only 40 percent of these 
parents now have a savings plan specifically 
to meet these college expenses. The median 
saved by this 40 percent annually is only 
$150—about one-tenth of what is required 
for one student for 1 year at an average 
college. 

Further, the costs of a college ediication 
are rising rapidly. Obviously, the amounts 
now being saved are not nearly enough to 
meet the educational expenses of our chil- 
dren. It should also be remembered that the 
size of the average family has been increased 
in recent years so that parents are faced with 
the prospect of sending not one but: two, 
three or more children to college in a rela- 
tively short space of time. 

One of the incidental effects of the Furcolo 
education insurance plan is that it allows the 
student himself to pay for his own education. 
Every able-bodied American youth at the age 
of 18 can almost certainly earn the very small 
annual payments required to meet 1 year’s 
payment for tuition, room and board, and 
books at college. 

The average American youth can earn this 
$300 or $400 in the summer between school 
years or with a modest amount of part-time 
work during the school year. One of the 
additional advantages of the Purcolo educa- 
tion insurance plan is that even the poorest 
student will now have the time not only for 
attendance in class but also for private study, 
extracurricular activity and the bull sessions 
that are invaluable parts of a college educa- 
tion. 

Many responsible educators are greatly 
concerned over the possibility that private 
educational institutions may be priced out of 
the market by the unavoidable increase in 
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costs and the competition from public-sup- 
ported institutions. One of the great bene- 
fits of the Furcolo education insurance plan 
is that the annual cost for the student who 
attends the highest priced private institu- 
tion is only a few hundred dollars greater 
than the student who attends the least ex- 
pensive State university. Further, one of 
the benefits of this plan is that it provides 
a means by which the higher priced private 
institutions may confidently expand their 
existing facilities since this plan guarantees 
they will not be priced out of the educational 
market. 

It should be realized that this plan be- 
comes meaningful when the total fees which 
have to be paid for the student to the col- 
lege reach $1,000 or more a year. This figure 
is reached even at the least expensive State 
university where the tuition fee is low when 
the cost of room and board, books, etc., are 
added to the tuition charge. For any insti- 
tution which has large numbers of both day 
students and boarding students, two sep- 
arate rates may be established. This pre- 
sents no great difficulty. 

Accommodations can be made for those 
students who wish to do graduate studies. 
Such accommodations can easily be com- 
puted. 

The Furcolo education insurance plan has 
been developed in part with the expert as- 
sistance of the American Educational Insur- 
ance Fund, Inc., which prepared the original 
actuarial figures: While the underlying prin- 
ciples of this plan are fairly easy to com- 
prehend, care should be taken that when 
specific figures are computed for a particular 
college or foundation, the assistance of com- 
petent and informed insurance analysts who 
are familiar with the many insurance and 
investment intricacies of this plan is neces- 
sary. 

This Furcolo education insurance plan is 
in conformity with the basic principles of 
life insurance underwriting. It should be 
realized that these students constitute a pre- 
ferred risk group. 

Apart from any insurance principles what- 
soever, it is certainly preferred that we do 
everything within our power to insure that 
no qualified American youth is denied access 
to a college education for financial reasons. 





Wrong Man for the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD an editorial 
from the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times of August 31, 1960, entitled ‘““Wrong 
Man for the Job.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WRONG MAN FOR THE JOB 

Political campaigns often produce strange 
statements, but few as astounding at RicuHarp 
NIxon’s announcement that, if elected Presi- 
dent, he will assign Henry Cabot Lodge to try 
to bring lasting peace to the Middle East. 

Nrxon told the Zionist Organization of 
America he would give Lodge, retiring U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations and his 
vice presidential running mate, “primary 
responsibility” in the “search for practical 
means to achieve (this) lasting peace.” 
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It would be virtually impossible to sug- 
gest a field in which Lodge would be more 
likely to fail. It was Lodge who, by direct 
action in the U.N. caused the failure of 
allied military operations that would have 
saved the Suez Canal for unrestricted use by 
the free world. 

The sequence of events by which Lodge 
achieved this result tells its own tragic 
story: 

On October 9, 1956, former Secretary of 
State Dulles, recognizing that the Suez 
Canal is a basic factor in the Middle East 
problem, told the U.N. Security Council there 
was “little chance” of settling the Suez situa- 
tion as long as any nation could use the vital 
waterway as an instrument of its national 
policy. 

Dulles stood firmly behind British-French 
Proposals for international control of the 
canal, 

By November 1 of 1956, Israel had launched 
an attack on Nasser and Britain and France 
had gone to the aid of Israeli forces in Egypt. 
The military action followed weeks of fruit- 
less negotiations, during which Nasser, his 
government shaken by Egypt’s domestic 
problems, became increasingly® irresponsible 
and belligerent. * 

Rapid successes brought the three allies to 
within hours of complete victory—a triumph 
which promised solution of the Middle East’s 
basic issues. 

By late November, however, the United 


Nations had before it an Afro-Asian resolu- / 


tion calling for withdrawal of British, French, 
and Israeli forces from Egypt “forthwith,” 
and without any prior commitments what- 
soever from Egypt. 

Lodge wanted to please the Afro-Asians. 

Bypassing the State Department, which 
had instructed him to abstain from voting 
on the resolution, Lodge telephoned Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s chief of staff, Sherman 
Adams. Adams boldly authorized Lodge to 
defy Dulles and follow his own inclinations. 

Lodge voted in favor of the Afro-Asian 
resolution. That single vote did more harm 
to this Nation’s relationships with Britain, 
France, and Israel than all that had gone 
before. It was cast after the British and 


French already had agreed in principle to. 


withdraw from the Suez and advised Israel to 
this effect. 

Lodge’s vote on the Middle East weakened 
the Western alliance, established Nasser un- 
shakably in power, whether or not his people 
wanted him; humiliated America’s friends 
and perpetuated Middle Eastern problems to 
the present hour. 

As recently at last July 30, the London 
Daily Express commented editorially, “Bitter 
is the price that the United States is paying 
for the disastrous Suez policy of Mr. Lodge. 
The United States made excuses for Egyp- 
tian brigandage in stealing the Suez Canal.” 

Now, by some unfathomable Nixonian 
reasoning, the Vice President sees in Lodge, 
architect 01 Middle Eastern disaster, the man 
most likely to succeed in solving some of the 
very problems he created. 

Allies of the United States in the Middle 


East and elsewhere may wonder how wrong 
the Vice President can be. 





Social Security Amendments of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp, I include 
analysis of the provisions of : 
Security Amendments of 1960 and 
potentialities by Wilbur J. Cohen, 
fessor of public welfare administra‘ 
ee of Michigan School of Social 
Work. 

Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan ScHool of Social Work, 
the eminent authority on social security 
legislation, has prepared for publication 
in the journal of the American Public 
Welfare Association, Public Welfare, a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the provisions 
of the social security amendments of 
1960 and their potentialities. 

T include it here in the Recorp for the 
attention and consideration of my col- 
leagues: 

Tue SocraL SecurITY AMENDMENTS OF 1960: 

An ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE 

LEGISLATION AND ITS POTENTIALITIES 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public 
welfare administration, the University of 
Michigan School of Social Work) 


The Social Security Amendments of 1960 
contain modest but important improvements 
in the social security program. The final 
«changes were largely noncontroversial in 
character and were adopted with bipartisan 
and wide support. 

In the 25th anniversary year of the social 
security the Congress examined pr 
relating to every title of the Social Security 
Act. As a result of this consideration, Con- 
gress developed legislation which made 
changes and improvements in nearly all of 
the programs in the act. 

The major issue before the Congress in the 
1960 legislation was how to extend medical 
services to the aged. The legislative process 
was marked by controversies in both the 
House and Senate over establishing some 
type of contributory insurance plan for 
medical services for the aged. The Forand 
bill utilizing the contributory social security 
approach was defeated in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment utilizing the same ap- 
proach was defeated in the Senate. Likewise, 
the Javits amendment providing for Federal 
grants to the States for subsidizing voluntary 
health plans for the aged, supported by 


Bl eee 


-President Eisenhower and Vice President 


Nixon, was defeated in the Senate. 
The evidence presented to the congres- 
sional committees indicated that the cost of 


adequate medical care for older people was ~ 


increasing. The Congress concluded that 
these costs derive, to a large extent, from the 
fact that impressive improvements have been 
made in medicines and medical technology, 
which assist in diagnosis and treatment, 
and from improved hospital and other facili- 
ties, and their wider availability to the puB- 
lic. The knowledge that these costs are 
unpredictable, and sometimes very heavy, 
especially for older men and women living 
on reduced retirement incomes, became a 
matter of grave concern to the Congress. 

As a result, the legislation provides for a 
program of Federal assistance to the States 
for an expanded program of medical care for 
persons aged 65 and over. Under this plan 
the Federal share of existing old-age assist- 
ance plans will be increased to encourage 
States to strengthen their medical programs 
for these people or to initiate new programs. 
In addition, Federal money will be made 
available, on liberalized matching formula, 
to assist the States in aiding those aged per- 
sons, many of them otherwise self-sufficient, 
who. need help only in meeting the costs of 
medical care. 

In addition to these changes the new leg- 
islation improves and expands the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program. 
On a selective basis it extends coverage and 
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improves certain benefits. This is done 
without increasing the contribution rates. 

The unemployment insurance program is 
improved. For the first time in 25 years the 
Federal contribution rate is increased. This 
will enable the Federal loan fund to be built 
up to $550 million instead of $200 million. 
Coverage is also broadened somewhat. 

The authorization for Federal grants for 
maternal and child health services, crippled 
children services and child welfare services 
is increased to $25 million annually. 

The exemption of earned income in the aid 
to the blind plan is increased and the con- 
tinued approval of the Missouri and Pennsyl- 

_vania blind assistance plans is extended to 
June 30, 1964. 

The old-age assistance provisions of the 
law as well as the new medical care provi- 
sions are amended so that Federal funds may 
be obtained for any medical care in behalf of 
an individual, who is a patient in a medical 
institution as a result of a diagnosis that he 
has tuberculosis or psychosis with respect 
to any period before the individual has been 
@ patient in such an institutioh as a result 
of such diagnosis, for 42 days. 

OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(OASDI) IMPROVEMENTS 
1. The disability tnsurance program 

(a) Removal of age 50 eligibility require- 
ment: An estimated 250,000 people—disabled 
insured workers under age 50 and their de- 
pendents—will qualify for benefits through 
removal of the age 50 qualification for bene- 
fits. 

(b) Trial work period: The law strength- 
ens the rehabilitation aspects of the dis- 
ability program by providing a 12-month 
period of trial work, during which benefits 
are continued for all disabled workers who 
attempt to return to work, rather than lim- 
iting this trial work period to those under 
the formal Federal-State vocational rehabili- 
tation plan, as in existing law. 

(c) Waiting period: The law provides that 
the disabled worker who regains his ability 
to work and then within 5 years again be- 
comes disabled will not be required to wait 
through a second 6-month waiting period 
before his benefits will be resumed, as was 
required previously. 

2. Liberalized insured status requirement 


The new law liberalizes the insured status 
requirement by making eligible for benefits 
persons who have one quarter of coverage for 
every three calendar quarters elapsing after 
1950 (or age 21) and before retirement age 
(65 for men, 62 for women), disability or 
death. The old law required one quarier of 
coverage for each two quarters so elapsing. 
(No change would be made in the require- 
ment that a person must have a minimum of 
six quarters of coverage or the provision 
giving permanent insured status to persons 
with 40 quarters of coverage.) The change 
makes the requirement in the short run 
comparable to that which will prevail in the 
long run (permanent insured status with 40 
quarters of coverage in a working life). 
For example, a person reaching retirement 
age in 1960 would need to have only 13 quar- 
ters of coverage to be insured, whereas under 
present law, he would need 18 or 19 quar- 
ters of coverage. About 400,000 people— 
workers, dependents, and survivors—will be 
eligible for benefits as a result of this change. 
3. Improved benefit protection for depend- 

ents and survivors of insured workers— 

wives, widows, children, husbands, and 
widowers 


The new law will increase the benefits 
payable to children in certain cases and 
would provide benefits for certain wives, 
widows, widowers, and children of insured 
— who are not now eligible for bene- 

(a) Survivors of workers who died before 
1940: Survivors of workers who died before 
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1940, and who had at least six quarters of 
coverage, would qualify for benefit payments. 
About 25,000 people, most of them widows 
aged 75 or over, would be made eligible for 
benefits for the first time by this change. 

(b) Increase in children’s benefits: The 
benefits payable to the children of deceased 
workers, which now can be somewhat less 
than 75 percent of the worker’s benefit de- 
pending on the number of children in the 
family, would be made 75 percent for all 
children, subject to the family maximum of 
$254 a month, or 80 percent of the worker’s 
average monthly wage if less. About 400,000 
children would get some increase in bene- 
fits as a result of this change. 


4. Liberalized retirement test 


A new principle is incorporated in the re- 
tirement test. Under the old law a bene- 
ficilary under age 72 lost 1 month's benefit for 
every $80 (or fraction thereof) by which his 
annual earnings exceeded $1,200. Under 
the new law, a beneficiary can earn up to 
$300 additional (above the $1,200) and can 
retain one-half of such additional earnings. 
Any earnings above $1,500 will result in a 
reduction of benefits of $1 for each $1 of 
earnings. The change is generally more 
favorable to retired persons who work and 
introduces an incentive element into the 
retirement test between $1,200 and $1,500. 

5. Increased coverage 


The coverage of the program would be ex- 
tended to additional people—parents who 
work for their sons and daughters in a trade 
or business, workers in Guam and American 
Samoa, American citizens employed in the 
United States by foreign governments and 
international organizations, and certain 
policemen and firemen under retirement 
systems. 

Another opportunity would be provided 
for an estimated 60,000 ministers to be 
covered under the program. If the States 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 
them, nearly 244 million employees of State 
and local governments could obtain cover- 
age for certain past years on a retroactive 
basis. Other provisions would facilitate 
coverage for some of the nonoovered people 
employed in positions covered: by State or 
local retirement systems and for the 100,000 
noncovered employees of certain nonprofit 
organizations. 


6. Investment of the trust funds 


The law makes certain changes in the 
investment provisions relating to the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and Federal disability insurance trust 
fund so as to make interest earnings on the 
Government obligations held by the trust 
funds more nearly equivalent to the rate 
of return being received by people who buy 
Government obligations in the open market. 

These changes make for more equitable 
treatment of the trust funds and are gen- 
erally in line with the recommendations of 
the Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing. 

7. Technical and minor substantive changes 


The new law makes a number of amend- 
ments of a technical nature. These provi- 
sions will correct several technical flaws in 
the law, make for more equitable treatment 
of people, and simplify and improve the 
operation of the program. 

8. Financing and actuarial status of the 
trust funds 

The improvements provided in the new 
law in the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program will not necessitate an 
increase in social security taxes to keep the 
program actuarially sound. Both trust funds 
will remain in actuarial balance. 

9. Scope of Advisory Cowncil on Social 
Security Financing 

The Social Security Amendments of 1956 

authorized the establishment of periodic 


September 20 


advisory councils to study and report on the 
financing of OASDI. The new law provides 
that the council to be appointed in 1963 is 
to make findings and recommendations with 
respect to extension of coverage, adequacy 
of benefits, and all aspects of the OASDI 

in addition to those relating to fi- 
nancing. Under this ‘amendment the coun- 
cil can consider medical care proposals. 


THE MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


The new law provides that the authoriza- 
tion for annual appropriations for the ma- 
ternal and child health services program be 
increased from $21.5 million to $25 million; 
the crippled children’s services from $20 mil- 
lion to $25 million; and the child welfare 
program from $17 million to $25 million. A 
new authorization for research and demon- 
stration projects in the child welfare services 
program permits grants to public and other 
nonprofit institutions and agencies for this 
purpose. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The changes made in the legislation im- 
prove and extend the Federal-State program 
of unemployment insurance. The changes 
were noncontroversial. The new law: 

Increases the net Federal unemployment 
tax (the tax that may not be offset by a 
credit for taxes paid under a State program) 
from three-tenths to four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent on the first $3,000 of covered wages. 

(2) Provides that the proceeds of this 
higher Federal tax after covering the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the employment 
security program will be available to build 
up a larger fund for loans to States whose 
reserves may become depleted. The loan 
fund is increased from a maximum of $200 
million to $550 million or four-tenths of 1 
percent of total wages subject to State un- 
employment taxes, whichever is higher. 

(3) Makes improvements in the arrange- 
ments for financing the administrative costs 
of the program by building up a revolving 
fund of $250 million for such expenditures. 

(4) Tightens the conditions relating to 
eligibility for and repayment of loans. 

(5) Extends the coverage of unemploy- 
ment insurance to some 60,000 to 70,000 
additional employees such as those working 
in Federal Reserve banks, Federal credit 
unions, and commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities of nonprofit institutions. 

(6) Provides that Puerto Rico will be 
treated as a State for the purposes of the 
unemployment insurance program. 


CHANGES IN AID TO THE BLIND PROGRAM 
1. Increase in the income exemption 


Effective July 1, 1962, a State agency, in 
determining need for blind assistance, must 
disregard the first $85 of earned income per 
month plus one-half of earned income in 
excess of $85. Until July 1, 1962, a State 
is permitted to disregard the first $65 per 
month and the excess or to continue to 
apply the $50 per month exemption in the 
old law. 

2. Missouri and Pennsylvania plans 


Special legislation providing for the ap- 
proval of the Missouri and Pennsylvania 
blind assistance plans expire June 30, 1961. 
This temporary provision is extended to 
June 30, 1964. 


MEDICAL SERVICES TO THE AGED 


The new legislation makes three basic 
changes in the existing old-age assistance 
provisions (title I) of the Social Security Act 
to encourage the States to improve and ex- 
tend medical services to the aged: 

(a) Increases Federal funds to the States 
for medical services for the 2.4 million aged 
persons on old-age assistance; 

(b) Authorizes Federal grants to the States 
for payment of part or all of the medical 
sefvices of a group of persons totaling about 
10 million who may, at one time or another, 
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be in need of assistance in paying their medi- 
cal expenses; 

(c) Instructs the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to develop guides or 
recommended standards for the use of the 
States in evaluating and improving their pro- 
grams of medical services for the aged. 

After extended debate Congress designed a 
Federal-State matching program based upon 
principles of Federal-State cooperation. This 
program is established under title I of the 
Social Security Act, thereby providing ad- 
ditional matching funds to the States to (1) 
establish a new or improve their existing 
medical care program for those on the old-age 
assistance rolls, and (2) add a new program 
designed to furnish medical assistance to 
those needy elderly citizens who are not eli- 
gible for old-age assistance but who are 
financially unable to pay for the medical 
and hospital care needed to preserve their 
health and prolong their life. This twofold 
plan would thus cover all medically needy 
aged 65 or over, whether or not they are 
eligible for old-age assistance, or whether or 
not they are eligible for the benefits under 
the social security or any other retirement 
program. It accomplishes this objective 
within the framework of a Federal-State pro- 
gram with broad. authority allowed to the 
States as to the programs they will institute, 
improve, and administer in meeting the 
health needs of the aged when illness occurs 
or continues. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED RECEIVING OLD-AGE 
, ASSISTANCE 


1. Purpose 


The provisions of title I provide Federal 
funds to the States for medical services to 
aged individuals who are determined to be 
needy by the States. States provide needy 
aged persons with “money payments” for 
medical services and also provide “vendor 
payments” to the suppliers of medical care 
(for instance, doctors, hospitals, and nurses). 
Congress found that these provisions vary 
greatly. Some States have relatively adequate 
provisions for the medical care of needy aged 
persons; others have little or no provision. 
The increased Federal financial provisions 
in the new law are designed to encourage the 
States to extend comprehensive médical serv- 
ices to all needy persons receiving monthly 
assistance payments. Participation in the 
Federal-State program is completely optional 
with the States, with each State determining 
the extent and character of its own program, 
including the standards of eligibility and 
the nature and scope of benefits. 


2. Effect of the legislation 


Prior to the 1960 legislation the Federal 
Government made available to the States 
funds for medical services to needy aged 
persons, but Federal financial participation 
was. limited to a stated statutory proportion 
of average assistancé expenditures up to $65 
per month. 

To encourage all States to develop a com- 
prehensive medical care program, additional 
Federal funds will be available to the States, 
effective October 1, 1960, as follows: A pro- 
vision is added to the existing law to provide 
for Federal financial participation in ex- 
penditures to vendors for medical services of 
up to $12 per month in addition to the exist- 
ing $65 maximum provision. In effect, the 
Federal maximum is raised from an average 
of $65 to $77 a month. Where the State 
average payment is over $65 per month, the 
Federal share in respect to such medical- 
services costs would be a minimum of 50 
percent and a maximum of 80 percent, de- 
pending upon each State's per capita income. 
Where the State average payment is $65 
& month or under, the Federal share, in re- 
spect to such medical-services costs, would 
be 15 percentage points in addition to the 
existing Federal percentage points (50 to 65 
percent); thus, for these States the Fed- 
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eral percent applicable to such medical-serv- 
ices costs would range from 65 to 80 percent. 

A State with an average payment of over 
$65 a month would never receive less in addi- 
tional Federal funds in respect to such medi- 
cal-services costs than if it had an average 
payment of $65. For example, if a State has 
an average payment of $67, including an 
average of $10 in such medical-services costs, 
and has a Federal medical percentage of 70 
percent, it will receive an additional Federal 
payment per recipient of old-age assistance 
(over previous law) of the larger of (a) 15 
percent of $10, or $1.50, or (b) 70 percent of 
$2 (i., the excess of the average payment 
over $65), or $1.40. 

As to Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands, their additional matching for vendor 
medical expenditures will be on up to an 
additional $6 a month per recipient rather 
than_the additional $12 a month for the 
States and the District of Columbia, This 
was done because their matching maximum 
for old-age assistance is an average of $35 
a@ month per recipient in contrast to $65 for 
the States. Under existing law there are also 
dollar maximums applicable to Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands for the public 
assistance programs, these are increased pro- 
portionately on condition that the additional 
increases are used for vendor medical ex- 
penditures under the old-age assistance. 

The payments under this program would 
be made directly to providers of medical 
services. 

3. Eligibility 


Each State has the responsibility of deter- 
mining the standard of eligibility for the 
medical care it provides aged persons. For 
aged persons receiving money payments the 
State must take into consideration any in- 
come and resources of the individual. 

4. Scope of medical services 


There is no Federal limitation on medical 
services provided under the bill. Each State 
may determine for itself the scope of medical 
services to be provided in its program. 


5. Federal matching 


The bill provides for an increase in Fed- 
eral funds for medical services. The formula, 
as outlined above, would result in Federal 
funds in addition to those presently provided. 
Additional Federal funds may be obtained 
only for medical services, within the $12 per 
recipient maximum for payments, made di- 
rectly to providers of the medical services. 
States have the option of transferring part 
or all of the money payments now made for 
medical services to vendor payments. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED NOT 
RECEIVING OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
1, Purpose 

The new law amends existing title I to 
make it clear that States may extend their 
assistance to cover the medically needy. The 
States would have a financial incentive to 

tablish such programs where they do not 
exist or to extend such programs where they 
are not adequate in coverage or comprehen- 
sive in the scope of benefits. 

A State desiring to establish a program for 
assisting low-income individuals in meeting 
their medical expenses would submit an 
amendment of its old-age assistance plan 
which, if found by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to fulfill the require- 
ments specified in this title, would be ap- 
proved for Federal matching. A number of 
the plan requirements are substantially the 
same as those in the present public assist- 
ance titles. Other plan requirements are di- 
rected specifically to accomplishing the pur- 
poses of the new title, to assist aged 
who are able to meet their expenses other 
than their medical needs. 

A State would have broad latitude in de- 
termining eligibility for.benefits under the 
program as well as the scope and nature of 
the services to be provided within the limita- 
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tions prescribed. Thus, each State would 
determine the tests for eligibility and the 


of an approved plan subject to the criteria 
and limitations prescribed in the law. 
. 2. Eligibility 

Benefits under a State program may be 
provided only for persons 65 years of age or 
over to the extent they are unable to pay 
the cost of their medical expenses. Under 
this program, it will be possible for States to 
provide medical services to individuals on 
the basis of an eligibility requirement that 
is more liberal than that in effect for the 
States’ old-age assistance programs. The 
State plan could not be approved if it in- 
cludes any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any individual applying for medical 
assistance for the aged who resides in the 
State. 

Section 1 of the Social Security Act is 


of old-age assistance but whose income and 
resources are insufficient to meet the co . 


necessary medical services. 

It would cover all medically needy aged 
65 or over; it would cover evéry such person 
including those under-the social security .. 
system, railroad retirement system, civil 
service system, or any other public or pri- 
vate retirement system whether such person 
is retired or still working, subject only to the 
participation in the program. by the State 
of which they are resident; it would cover 
the widows of such workers as well as their 
dependents who meet the age 65 requirement 
and are unable to provide for their medical 
care. There are many individuals who have 


by the State notwithstanding the fact he 
has a child who may be financially able to 
pay all or part of his care, or that he 
or has an equity ina homestead, or 
has some life insurance with a cash 
or that he is receiving an old-age i 
benefit, annuity or retirement benefit. The 
State has wide latitude to establish the 
standard of need for medical assistance as 
long-as it is a reasonable standard consistent 
with the objectives of the title. In estab- 
lishing such standard a State must comply 
with all other applicable provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Social Security Act, as amended 
by the new law. : 

This is based on the grounds that an aged 
individual who has adjusted his living stand- 
ard to a low income, but who still has in- 
come and resources above the level appli- 
cable for old-age assistance, might be un- 
able to deal with his medical expenses. The 
Congress intends that States should set 
reasonable outer limits on the resources an 
individual may hold and still be found elig- 
ible for medical services. Individuals who 
are recipients of old-age assistance in any 
month would not be eligible for participation 
in the medical assistance program in that 
month. 


i 


3. Scope .of benefits 
The scope of medical benefits and services 
provided will be determined by the States. 
The Federal Government, however, will par- 
ticipate under the matching formula in 
any program which provides any or all of the 
following services, provided both institu- 
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tional and noninstitutional services are avail- 
able: 


(1) Inpatient hospital services; 


(2) Skilled nursing home services; 

(3) Physicians’ services; 

(4) Outpatient hospital services; 

(5) Home health care services; 

(6) Private duty nursing services; 

(7) Physical therapy and related serv- 
ices; ° 

(8) Dental services; 

(9) Laboratory and X-ray services; 


(10) Prescribed drugs, eye glasses, den- 
tures, and prosthetic devices; 

(i1) Diagnostic, screening, and preven- 
tive services; and 

(12) Any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law. 

The Federal Government will not partici- 
pate as to-services rendered in mental and 
tuberculosis hospitals. 

The description of the care, services, and 
supplies provided with Federal financial par- 
ticipation which may be provided for recipi- 
ents of medical assistance for the aged is 
intended to be as broad in scope as the medi- 
cal and other remedial care which may be 
provided as old-age assistance under.title I 
of the existing law with Federal financial 
participation. The various types of care and 
services have been enumerated primarily for 
informational purposes. A State may, if it 
wishes, include medical services provided by 
' osteopaths, chiropractors, and optometrists, 
and remedial services provided by Christian 
Science practitioners. 

The medical provisions permit the States 
to utilize, at their option, existing voluntary 
health insurance plans if they wish. For 
instance, a State may make payments to Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, or group practice prepay- 
ment plans for any medical services. More- 
over, a State may utilize one or more of these 
Plans in one or more communities. It is not 
necessary for the voluntary plan to be state- 
wide in operation as long as the State pro- 
vides for the payment on behalf of indi- 
viduals on a statewise basis of the medical 
services covered in the State plan. A State 
may, if it wishes, pay for such services on 
@ premium, fee for service, salary, or per 
capita basis, or any reasonable combination 
of such methods. 

The eligibility conditions and the scope of 
medical services provided must be statewide 
in operation and be available to all persons 
in the State in similar circumstances. But 
the State may select more than one method 
to carry these policies out. For instance, it 
may insure part of the hospitalization costs 
through a Blue Cross plan by paying the 
premium therefor; and if the State wishes, 
any part of the hospital cost not met through 
such insurance might be paid in part or 
whole by the State welfare agency. The 
State welfare agency could arrange through 
the State health department and a State 
visiting nurse agency to pay for visiting nurse 
services. All of these alternatives are avail- 
able to a State provided it makes available 
the same content of medical service to all 
persons it has determined to be eligible under 
the income standards it has selected itself. 


4. Federal matching 


The Federal Government will share with 
the States in the cdst of the new medical 
assistance program in accordance with the 
matching formula prescribed by the new law. 
The Federal share of the cost will be de- 
termined in the same general manner as now 
provided for the portion of the old-age as- 
sistance payments between $30 and $65 per 
month; that is, the Federal share will depend 
upon the per capita income of the State as 
related to the national ayerage, bui with a 
range from 50 to 80 percent. For Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands the 
matching will be on a 50+50 basis. There is 
no maximum upon the dollar amount of Fed- 
eral participation in the new program. Ap- 
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propriation requirements, therefore, would 
depend upon the programs developed by the 
States. Thus, the total cost would depend 
upon the scope of services offered and the 
number of persons found eligible by the 
States under the respective State plans. 

The Federal Government .will participate 
in the cost of administering these programs 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis, as is now true 
in the case of the four public assistance 
programs. 

In recognition of the fact that some States 
might be able to take advantage of the Fed- 
eral funds for this program very quickly, 
Congress set the effective date for the new 
program as October 1, 1960. 

5. Plan requirements 


There are 10 plan requirements which a 
State must meet to obtain Federal funds and 
which apply to both old-age assistance and 
medical assistance for the aged. Nine of 
these are identical with those in the previous 
law: 

(1) Provide that it will be in effect in all 
political subdivisions and be mandatory upon 
those subdivisions if administered by them; 

(2) Provide for financial participation by 
the State; 

(3) Provide for establishment or designa- 
tion of a single State agency to administer 
or supervise administration of the plan; 

(4) Provide for giving claimants a fair 
hearing if their claims are denied or not 
acted upon with reasonable promptness; 

(5) Provide methods of administration 
found necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan—these must include 
a merit system for personnel; 

(6) Provide for making of necessary re- 
ports to the Secretary; 

(7) Provide safeguards against use and 
disclosure of information concerning appli- 
cants for and recipients of assistance, except 
for purposes directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of the plan; 

(8) Provide all individuals wishing to do 
so an opportunity to apply for assistance, 
and provide that assistance will be furnished 
with reasonable promptness to those who 
are eligible; and 
- (9) Provide, if the plan includes assistance 
for or on behalf of individuals in private or 
public institutions, for the establishment or 
designation of a State authority or authori- 
ties to be responsible for establishing and 
maintaining standards for such institutions. 

The new plan requirement is one which 
states that a State plan must include rea- 
sonable standards, consistent with the ob- 
jectives of title I for determining the eligi- 
bility of individuals for old-age assistance 
or medical assistance and the extent of such 
assistance. 

The amended law retains the provisions 
included in the law in 1939 that the State 
plan for old-age assistance must provide for 
taking into consideration any other income 
and resources of an individual in determin- 
ing his need for old-age assistance. This 
requirement is omitted for medical assistance 
to the aged. 

There are four new plan requirements for 
the medical assistance for the aged. The 
State plan must— 

(1) provide for inclusion of some institu- 
tional and some noninstitutional care; 

(2) prohibit enrollment fees, premiums, 
and similar charges as a condition of eligi- 
bility; 

(3) include provisions, to the extent re- 
quired by the Secretary’s regulations, for the 
furnishing of assistance to residents ef the 
State who are temporarily absent therefrom; 

(4) provide that property liens will not be 
imposed on account of benefits received un- 
der the plan during a recipient’s lifetime and 
limit recovery of benefits paid from the re- 
cipient’s estate after the death of any sur- 
viving spouse. 
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The act provides that nothing in the 
amended title I is to be construed to permit 
a State to have in effect with respect to any 
period more than one State plan approved 
under such title. 


MEDICAL GUIDES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


' As recommended by the Advisory Council 
on Public Assistance, appointed pursuant to 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958, the 
law instructs the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to develop guides or recom- 
mended standards for the information of the 
States as to the level, content, and quality of 
medical care for the public assistance medi- - 
cal programs. He would also prepare such 
guides and standards for use in the new 
programs of medical assistance for the medi- 
cally needy aged. It is expected that the 
Secretary will appoint an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Public Assistance Medical Care with 
whom he will consult on the medical assist- 
ance program. In these ways it is expected 
that the additional Federal funds made avail- 
able in this bill will be channeled as rapidly 
as possible into an improvement in and 
extension of medical services to needy aged 
persons, Under existing provisions of law 
the Secretary has authority to make any re- 
commendations for changes in the program 
should any changes become apparent in the 
administration of the program. These pro- 
visions should insure the development of an 
effective and efficient program adapted to 
the needs of the aged, and to the differences 
among the States. 

According to Senator Kerr, it-is hoped and 
expected that States will make every effort 
to take advantage of the new legislation on 
October 1. Those States which do not have 
sufficient legislative authority or appropria- 
tions to take advantage of it were encour- 
aged by him to do so as rapidly as possible. 
The Secretary was requested to make a re- 
port to the Congress by March 15, 1962, as to 
the steps taken by the States to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation. Such report 
shall include whether the States have util- 
ized the additional funds to extend and im- 
prove their medical program for needy in- 
dividuals, and the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tions for obtaining the proper level, content, 
and quality of medical care in those States 
which he finds have not done so. 

The Secretary was also requested to make 
a study of all the medical resources avail- 
able to meet the needs of public assistance 
recipients and to report his finding to the 
Congress, According to ,the House commit- 
tee report: “The information is of vital im- 
portance to the Congress in considering the 
problems of medical care needed by the low- 
income people of the Nation. The commit- 
tee expects the Department will obtain the 
cooperation of the States and various other 
public and voluntary agencies and organiza- 
tions in making the study” (p. 58). 


NUMBERS OF PERSONS AFFECTED AND COSTS 


Under the revised title I, State plans (with 
Federal matching funds) could provide po- 
tential protection under ‘the new program 
of medical assistance for the aged to as many 
as 10 to 15 million persons aged 65 and over 
whose financial resources are such that, if 
they have sizeable medical expenses they 
will qualify. These 10 to 15 million persons 
would include the vast majority of the 12 
million individuals aged 65 and over who are 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits—as well as other aged persons, too. 
Each year, after all State plans are in full 
operation, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare estimates one-half to 1 
million persons may become ill and require 
medical services that will result in payments 
under this title. 

In the first year after enactment of the 
law, when relatively few States will probably 
have had an opportunity to develop compre- 
hensive plans (although it is expected that 
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all States now not having comprehensive 
medical programs for their old-age assist- 
ance recipients will adopt or extend such 
programs) an estimated additional $60 mil- 
lion in Federal funds would be expended for 
medical assistance for the aged. In addition, 
increased Federal funds for matching vendor 
medical-care payments in respect to the 2.4 
million old-age assistance recipients are esti- 
mated at about $140 million. Thus, under 
both programs combined, the additional Fed- 
eral cost would total about $200 million. 
The Department estimated that the States 
and localities would participate to the ex- 
tent of about $60 million. The combined 
Federal, State, and local funds wnives 
might be around $260 million. 

With respect to costs after the new pro- 
grams have been in effect for several years, 
it must be considered that the old-age as- 
sistance roll is decreasing slowly, but that 
States with no vendor medical payments now 
(or with small payments of this type) will 
probably develop quite comprehensive med- 
ical-care programs for the old-age assistance 
recipients. The increased Federal funds for 
matching the vendor medical-care payments 
of old-age assistance recipients are estimated 
at about $175 million annually in the long 
run. In addition, an estimated $165 million 
in Federal funds for medical services for the 
aged may be provided in a full year of opera- 
tion after the States have had opportunity 
to develop these programs (and this figure 
could even be somewhat higher if all States 
had relatively well developed and comprehen- 
sive plans). Thus, under both programs 
combined, the annual Federal cost would 
total about $330 million. The State and 
local funds would be in the neighborhood of 
$170 million. The combined total thus 
would be about $500 million. 


CONCLUSION 


The 1960 legislation does not compare in 
scope or significance with the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1960, 1954, 1956, or 1958. 
By rejecting the contributory social insur- 
ance approach for meeting medical care costs 
for the aged and instead extending the pub- 
lic assistance approach, the Congress flaunted 
the principles it has reiterated on several 
occasions. However, it should be recognized 
that this same experience occurred in 1950 
when Congress rejected disability insurance 
and enacted disability assistance only to 
make disability insurance the basic program 
in 1956. 

If major reliance is placed on the public 
assistance approach for meeting medical care 
needs of the aged, it is likely that the poten- 
tial cost may be in the neighborhood of $1.5 
to $2.5 billion annually from general reve- 
nues. It is reasonably certain that the 
States will not be able to meet their share 
of such costs and hence the potential will not 
be realized. The issue still remains, then, 
what additional mechanism needs to be 
created to make public assistance medical 
care a supplementary. or second line of de- 
fense instead of a primary resource. 

The congressional debate indicated that 
there was bipartisan support for some addi- 
tional Federal action to deal more effectively 
with the problem of medical care for the 
aged. It is likely, therefore, that the next 
session of Congress will see some additional 
legislation enacted which is not based upon 
the public assistance approach. 


Many States cannot take full advantage 
of the 1960 legislation without new legis- 
lative authorization and appropriations. 
Consideration should be given to calling 
special sessions of the State legislatures to 
implement the new legislation. States 
which have administrative authority to im- 
plement the new legisiation in part or in 
whole should make every attempt to do so. 

The 1960 legislation does introduce some 
important new principles: the abolition of 
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any residence requirement for medical as- 
sistance, the Federal financial share for 
medical assistance without any dollar maxi- 
mum; and the introduction of the incentive 
principle in the retirement test in OASDI. 
Moreover, the abolition of the age 50 limita- 
tion in the disability insurance program is 
@ notable achievement. Four years pre- 
viously the disability insurance program was 
enacted in a most controversial and close 
debate. The program was enacted in the 
Senate in 1956 by only one vote to spare. 
Yet, despite the opposition of the medical 
societies, insurance companies and employer 
groups to its enactment, the administration 
of the program has been a success. Its ex-- 
tension in 1960 is ample testimonial to the 
fact that each step in the evolution of social 
legislation is won the hard way, over tre- 
mendous opposition, and criticism. Then 
when enacted, it eventually becomes part 
and parcel of the American way of life and 
accepted by most of those who originally 
opposed it. 

The 1960 legislation is thus another step 
in the process of social legislation which 
will continue. 





Tells Story of First French Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


_ HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the American Field Service 
has made it possible for many Americans 
to participate in student exchange pro- 
grams abroad. It has helped our stu- 
dents to understand viewpoints and prob- 
lems of other nations; it has replaced 
occasional misunderstanding with rap- 
idly growing friendship. An article in 
the Hunterdon County (N.J.) Democrat 
of September 1 gives an account of the 
program as seen by one New Jersey stu- 
dent. I believe that it tells much about 
the program and its effects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Te.tts Srory or First Frencn VIisrr 

“I love France, but there’s no place like 
home,” said Conrad Eberstein, Hunterdon 
Central High School senior who returned on 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960, aboard the SS 
Waterman after a 2%-month stay in France. 

Conrad, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Eberstein of rural Flemington, is the first 
Hunterdon County student to be sent abroad 
by the American Field Service. 

He praised the AFS program as “one of the 
best things that ever happened to a youth.” 

“I felt as if I were facing the world all 
alone,” said Conrad when after a 9-day 
voyage to France with about 800 other APS 
students and a tour of Paris with 28 others, 
he alone got off the train in Jonzac and met 
his French family. 

“You have to adjust, but it’s difficult to 
— making comparisons.” 

He spoke of the food, “It’s terrific, I liked 
everything,” he said, noting that he had 
gained weight. 

A typical breakfast consisted of a pot of 
tea, coffee, or hot milk and pastries which 
were dunked in your beverage until finished. 
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Lunch, a more elaborate and formal meal, 
began with what Conrad described as a meat 
salad—tuna fish with lettuce and tomatoes, 
for instance. The plates were cleared away, 
and the meat course was served. “It was im- 
polite to refuse a second helping,” he added. 

There was a pause between each course of 
the meal, which lasted about an hour. After 
the meat came the potatoes and then the 
vegetables. Dessert consisted of a plate of 
various cheeses and fresh fruits. Bread, but 
rarely butter, was eaten with the meal and 
always washed down with wine. 

When asked about the clothes, it was Con- 
rad’s opinion that Americans are better 
dressed. 

OUR ROADS BETTER 


Roads are different, too. “Our roads are 
superior,” he stated because, he said, we have 
bigger and more cars, and gasoline is cheaper. 
Small cars are more convenient in France 
because there are so many in cities, and the 
streets are so narrow. 

But there are many misconceptions which 
the French and Americans have about each 
other, such as the French thinking all 
Americans are rich, 

The picture that Americans have of French 
girls as being free and uninhibited is wrong, 
said Conrad.. They are “severely kept” and 
don’t date until they are 18. Then it’s usu- 
ally in a group, and it’s not. until a special 
boy who will probably be her husband comes 
along that a boy and girl date alone. 

Conrad felt that American teenagers were 
generally more socially mature and poised, 
but he added that scholastically 
Claude “knew much more than I did.” 

“In science she’s way over my head, and 
in math we’re about even.” She has studied 
in her boarding school Prench, Spanish, and 
English. In her English class she is reading 
Shakespeare and so far has read more Shake- 
speare in what is to her a foreign 
than Conrad has read in school in his native 
language. His French family was pleased 
that Conrad insisted that only French be 
spoken. 

Vacations are vacations'in France. [It's a 
period of rest and recuperation from school 
work, and generally speaking very few stu- 
dents have summer 

His “father,” Dr. Pierre Ouary, is a sur- 
geon with three children—Francine, 23 years 
old and a nurse, Annie-Claude, 17, who wants 
to be a chemical engineer and enjoyed flying 
planes, and Pierre, 15; who would like to be 
an English translator’ with the United Na- 


tions. 

He his French family, who were 
wt ” “sister,” and “brother” 
from the first day, in an upper-middle socio- 
economic bracket. 

Conrad’s “father” was on vacation during 
his visit to France and traveled with Conrad 
to surrounding towns in the family Peugeot 
403 which seats four comfortably and could 
squeeze in six. 

Although everyone in Jonzac, a town about 
the size of Flemington, but seven or eight 
centuries old, knew Conrad, he said that far 
more attention was paid here to Hunterdon 
Central Exchange students Kit Svenson or 
Jamaliah Rahmat. 

There was no newspaper publicity or pub- 
lic ceremonies. His family had a small in-~ 
formal party on the night of his arrival, but 
Conrad was not the recipient of any special 
or unusual attention. 

Highlights of his trip were a tour through 
the Louvre in Paris where an English-speak- 
ing guide explained the art in detail. “I 
began to appreciate art,” said Conrad. 

Marseilles was his favorite city because 
“it was the first I saw through my own eyes.” 
New York, he explained, he had seen through 
the eyes of his parents and Paris through the 
= of AFS. 

described the Céte d’Azur, famous 
laue resort spot, as “the best thing in 
the world.” It’s hot with no humidity. 


: 
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There's rarely a cloud in the sky, and when 
it does rain, “It always seems to be at night.” 

When asked about any feeling of anti- 
Americanism, Conrad thought that the 
French felt “many things America did was 
wrong, but that they held nothing against 
the American people.” 

On his departure his “parents’’ presented 
him with a watch. The townspeople gave 
him a pair of white kid tie shoes, and the 
Quarys’ neighbors gave him a viewmaster 
similar to the kind familiar to Americans 
which holds a circle of colored pictures. 

.“I was kissed goodby like a son,” he said. 
He’s been greeted like a son in Flemington. 
Yes, he intends to go back to France some- 
day, but right now it’s good to be home. 





Sermon by the Very Reverend Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the sermon by the Very 
Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean, the 
Washington Cathedral: 


, SERMON PREACHED IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
BY THE VERY REVEREND FrRaNcIs B. SAYRE, 
JR. 

“I will stand upon my watch, and set me 
upon the tower, and will watch to see what 
he will say unto me, and what I shall an- 
swer”’—Habakkuk 2: 1. 

The minor prophet Habakkuk, who spoke 

, these words, was a contemporary of Jere- 

miah; and, because neither humans nor his- 
tory ever really change so very much he is 
also contemporary with us. At least he 
would have found this thorny world pain- 
fully familiar. The Chaldeans were the 
troublers of his time: “that bitter and hasty 
nation,” as he called them. But if he lived 
today, he would not be hard put to it to 
discern the modern counterpart of those 
enemies who “march through the breadth of 
the earth, to possess dwelling places that 
are not theirs.” Whatever side of the Ka- 
tonga border you live on in the Congo today, 
the tribe on the other side looms fearsome: 
“terrible and dreadful * * * their horses 
‘are swifter than leopards, and are more 
fierce than the evening wolves * * * they 
fiy as eagles that haste to devour. They come 
all of them for violence.” Before the Chal- 
dees, it had been Egyptians and Persians. 
After them Nazis and Communists—and all 
the panoply of their persistent puppets. 

Was there ever a time in the world when 
in the stillness of despair some man’s soul 
did not echo the prophet’s cry: 

“Destruction is before me. There is strife, 
and contention riseth up. Therefore the 
law is slacked and justice doth never go 
forth. 

“O Jehovah, how long shall I cry and Thou 
wilt not hear Why dost Thou show me in- 
iquity and look upon perverseness?” 

And what does God whisper to the 
prophet's aching indignation? What holi- 
ness or comfort is there for the sole surviv- 
ing child of the recent Lumumba massacre 
in a mission compound; or for an African 
kicked and shot by a South African white 
man who piously tells him that God made 
him trash; or for a Chinese hiding in -the 
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bilge of a junk, drifting down the heavy 
river that flows away from the familiar 
wretchedness to unknown rescue in Hong 
Kong? Up—Climb up to a height, says the 
Lord. Mount your tower and watch. Take 
your eyes off the sidewalk and fasten them 
on the horizon; squint out in the distance 
the signs of the times, and perchance while 
you're looking, you'll find the healing of the 
hurt closer than ever you thought—right 
beside you. 

So it was, at any rate, with Habakkuk. He 
took a long view of-the despoiler: the ruth- 
less Chaldee who in his day swept men’s 
minds and bodies into one net of bondage, 
and worshipped, like the Russians in our 
day, not God, but the net itself. But when 
he had lifted up his eyes so that he could 
see the whole sweep, he saw that these 
wreckers were really sifters: God could use 
them too, to winnow out truth from false- 
hood, courage from selfish pleasantry. They 
tested the mettle of resistance. They were 
the means of God’s judgment on the world: 
that which was unworthy among his own 
people would not survive. 

“Thou, O Rock, hast established the 
tyrant for correction,” proclaimed the brave 
prophet. Out of pain. would come the 
strength of integrity—a new and cleaner life. 


Thus Habakkuk came to the great conclu- 
sion for which the Bible remembered the 
leader who lived just before Israel collapsed. 
For in the midst of all the chaos this man 
stood upon the tower of his faith, and re- 
newed for his people the undergirding mean- 
ing of it all: “Art not thou from everlasting, 
O Jehovah my God, my Holy One? We shall 
not die.” 

Because God is, we are too. And not until 
anguish and bitter disappointment have 
taken all else away, does either a man or a 
nation lift up his eyes to the hills whence 
cometh help. In the crucible of fire, pur- 
pose is born. 

This past summer I saw a lot of those 
towers which mankind has left here and 
there to mark his vigil through the ages: 
On the coast of Africa, the medieval keeps 
built. by Dane and Spaniard, Frenchmen, 
and Portuguese, to guard his trade and pro- 
tect his colonizing foothold. At the edge of 
the broad Atlantic, modern radio towers 
built to patrol the invisible ether and trans- 
mit warnings of storm or riot. But one of 
the most ‘remarkable was a tower I saw in 
Italy, near Ostia, the ancient port of Rome. 
Another keeper of the coast, it was built 
to defend the imperial commerce against 
marauding pirates. Every rampart is still 
intact, and one could imagine the sentinel 
on the parapet alert for the threatening sail. 
There was meaning in his world: around him 
the peaceful fields bearing the fruitful 
image of Creation, and how God meant the 
world to be; beyond, the trackless ocean 
across which the pride of man’s destruc- 
tion might come sailing on any fair breeze. 
But no one keeps watch in that tower now— 
not because there are no longer marauders 
in the world, but because the land has silted 
up in the centuries. Mother Tiber has de- 
posited upland soil in the coastal marsh, and 
the turret that was once scoured by the 
waves is now 8 miles from the sea—the look- 
out gone, its purpose spent—just an archaic 
landmark past which plods the weary peasant 
home from his daily round. 

More than one has remarked that the 
watchtowers of our faith are in like condi- 
tion. The mighty acts of God—His judg- 
ment, His salvation, His sure defense—are 
so silted up in our lives by the slow deposit 
of selfish habit, the little dust of unlifted 
thought, that the spire of vision and of hope 
is held prisoner upon the flatness of the days. 
Meaning is choked by the accumulation of 
familiar triviality. and those turrets which 
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once were watchtowers of our purpose, where 
once we climbed to decry the portents of 
God’s providence, are now but monuments of 
a dead past. 

Thus many have observed of the present 
political campaign that, while both candi- 
dates, both parties, evince a certain techni- 
cal-skill of organization, they each lack the 
power to inspire, to lift the sights of a com- 
placent yet bewildered people to a fresh 
understanding of what God means us to be 
and to do in this confused world. Profession- 
alism is not enough, when you have lost your 
purpose. All the stampedes and clever ma- 
nipulations of the conventions last summer 
only brand the bankruptcy of leaders who 
have built no towers from the top of which 
they and their followers might clearly behold 
the threatening realities at work on every 
continent of the world today, including our 
own. As Democrats cheered for Adlai, then 
voted for Jack, the Congo blew up; and in 
that explosion balanced the fate not only of 
Western civilization, but of all international 
cooperation as well. But nobody mentioned 
this, so far as I have heard, in either con- 
vention. 

These are the issues at stake in the world 
just now, which is to say for us—in this elec- 
tion. Threatening sails are on every horizon, 
but our towers are all silted up. And there 
is no watchman: no brave prophet to see 
God’s winnowing in the prostrating chaos of 
our time; no national leader to rediscover 
God’s eternity in the long run, who therefore 
will reassure us that therefore we live. 

In vain one looks for this among the as- 
cendant politicians; in vain in Life maga- 
zine’s gift to the American people of a series 
of articles on “the national purpose.” In 
vain, too—it would seem at the moment— 
from a good part of the Protestant clergy, 
who in the myopia of a battle long since gone 
by, persist in seeing the great issue of this 
election as being the threat of Roman 
Catholic domination of a free people. 

When my friend Dr. Peale cites the awful 
precedent of what happens in Spain or 
Colombia today, he misses the point about 
America. We are not Spain or Colombia; 
not bound by a history and tradition that 
binds us moribundly to the middle ages; but 
we are a new nation, ennobled by a new ex- 
periment in a new world, by which we have 
sought to reflect the fact that God made us 
all, not just some, in his own image, and 
that therefore we can trust one another 
in equality and liberty. 

This is the issue of our times: whether we 
as a people will dare to abide in such freedom 
trustfully, and whether the other nations of 
the world—the new ones of Africa or the old 
ones of Asia or the tired ones of Europe—will 
believe this of us, believing, too, through 
what we are and do that God will also bless 
such a cause, so that they, too, may share in 
it. In this sense religion is by all means an 
issue in this campaign, but not Roman Ca- 
tholicism. And in this sense it is the basic 
battle of all mankind in this crisis; whether 
the net of the enemy will at last succeed in 
scooping us all into its maw; or. whether 
God may not, in His strange way, use even 
the sorrow and the distress to sift out a new 
vision, a new world for the watchman to see 
upon his tower. 

“Could ye not watch 1 hour?” Christ asks 
of His disciples. 

“I will stand upon my watch and set me 
upon a tower,” says Habakkuk, “and will 
watch to see what He will say to me, and 
what I shall answer.” 

God grant that we, too, as a people, may 
lift our spirits to watch for the eternal pur- 
pose of God in our Nation’s life; and that, 
though it be assaulted in this world, we shall 
be humble enough to be cleansed by adversity 
and to remain faithful to the glory which 
God has set upon the circle of the earth. 
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Dr. Smith, Should Anybody Make a 
Profit on People Getting Sick? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
months since I accepted an assignment 
to the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, its chief activity has been a se- 
ries of public hearings on so-called ad- 
ministered prices in the drug industry. 

On other occasions, I have observed 
that the forays of this subcommittee 
sometimes extend into areas where it is 





difficult to perceive a connection with’ 


the subcommittee’s stated jurisdiction. 
Testimony, for example, has been taken 
on the efficacy of certain modern drugs 
and on the style of certain advertising in 
professional journals. 

The press reports and daily headlines 
which flow from these hearings, if taken 
literally, tend to leave great numbers of 
our citizens with the impression that an 
unscrupulous industry is marketing in- 
ferior products through shady practices 
at excessive prices with outrageous 
profits. 

There has now come to my attention 
an article from the summer quarter, 
1960, issue of Quest magazine which does 
much, in my estimation, to set straight 
the record of the drug industry, its prac- 
tices and problems. Its title is, “Dr. 
Smith, Should Anybody Make a Profit 
on People Getting Sick?” 

This article, Mr. President, contain- 
ing the forthright answers of Dr. Aus- 
tin Smith, president of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers Association, to the 
questions of the editors of Quest, is most 
helpful to a better understanding of the 
drug industry. I request therefore that 
it be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. SMITH, SHOULD ANYBODY MAKE A PROFIT 
ON PEOPLE GETTING SIcK? 

With the cost of drugs making headlines, 
Quest interviewed Dr. Austin Smith, presi- 
dent of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, asking him about this emotion- 
charged subject. Here are our questions, and 
his answers: 

“Question. Dr. Smith, should anybody 
make a profit on people getting sick? 

“Answer. This seems to me a question of 
providing service, providing necessary service, 
not one of people profiteering on iliness. 
You could just as well ask the question 
should one provide food for those who are 
hungry. They are necessary services, both 
of them—foods and drugs. Or housing, 
clothing. 

“Question. Well then, Dr. Smith, when 
your own family is sick, do you enjoy buying 
drugs? 

“Answer. I don’t suppose anyone enjoys 
buying anything that represents something 
for which there is no pleasure. But I can 
say that I have never regretted buying drugs 
because I realize the life-saving value or 
the comfort-giving value of them. 

“Question..What do people pay for drugs? 

“Answer. You can answer that in several 
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ways. First, the prescription that is bought 


' today by the average person amounts to 


around $3. About 60 percent of prescrip- 
tions cost $3 or less; and 85 percent cost $5 
or less. About one in a hundred come to $10 
or more. 

“Question. All right, then, how much of 
that $3 average prescription represents pro- 
fit? 

“Answer. Of the $3, the retailer gets about 
a dollar, the wholesaler, 45 cents, and the 
manufacturer, $1.50. If he makes about 13 
percent profit on a dollar and a half—which 
is the average for the drug industry—I think 
it is obvious that he isn’t very 
much money on a $3 prescription drug item. 

“If I remember correctly, the cost of drugs 
per person per day came to 5 cents in 1958. 
At the same time, food and tobacco came to 
$1.31, transportation 54 cents, and recrea- 


-tion 27 cents. How many times have you 


heard people who drive cars complain about 


having to buy a couple of quarts of oil? 


They are spending far more for gasoline 
than they are for drugs. The average per- 
son doesn’t have many prescriptions during 
a@ lifetime. Some have quite a few, some 
have none. When you take all these factors 
into consideration, I insist that we should be 
speaking about the low cost of drugs rather 
than talking of them as expensive. 

“Question. Are drugs as big a part of the 
cost of health as they once were? 

“Answer. No; the percentage of the dollar, 
the health dollar, that is devoted to drugs is 
steadily declining. The total number of dol- 
lars spent for drugs obviously is increasing 
because of the expanding population and be- 
cause of the frequency of individual illness, 
but the percentage of the medical care dollar 
spent on drugs is less, and is continuing to 
show a gradual decrease. 

“Question. Can you compare drug costs to 
hospital costs? Is it hospital costs that 
show a greater increase? 

“Answer. Oh, yes; much more. Drugs 
have increased much less than have other 
forms of medical care—or the cost of living 
in general. The full impact, because of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, of hospital costs is 
not so obvious to the general public as the 
price of drugs. 

“Question. But then, Dr. Smith, where do 
all these figures of 7,000-percent profits on 
drugs come from? 

“Answer. Such a 7,000-percent markup 
really has nothing to do with profits. The 
figure you refer to was a markup over the 
basic chemical that was used in one drug, 
and doesn’t take any other costs into ac- 
count. You can take tapwater and make it 
suitable for injection into the body; theoreti- 
cally, you have a markup of several hundred 
thousand percent. But one firm’s profit was 
actually 7.6 percent. 

“Question. That’s way below the average 
of 13 percent you mentioned, isn’t it? 

“Answer. Yes; but it ison just a single 
item. The figures for 1958 showed overall 
profit after taxes were less than 18 percent. 

“Question. But on individual items the 
profit can vary? 

“Answer. Yes. Manufacturers may lose 
money on some items, they may make just 
a few percent on others, and they may make 
congiderably more on a few when these drugs 
first become available. It’s a common ex- 
perience that the price will come down as 
production increases and as other factors 
come into the picture—and soon some better 
drug is put on the market. 

“Question. But can’t a maker protect his 
profit by patenting his drug? 

“Answer. Well, he can protect it, but he 
can’t guarantee it. A patent doesn’t neces- 
sarily guarantee a profit. In fact, many 
patents don’t result in marketable products, 
so here there’s no profit at all. About all 
you can say is that a patent gives you the 
hope of protecting an investment. 

“Question. Then don’t you have the case 
of other manufacturers trying to get around 


keted products is profitable, so that means 
that if 1 drug in 2,900 pans out, 1 in about 
20,000 is profitable. 

“Question. Now this figure of 114,000 new 
drugs in 1958, would the number be about 
the same for 1959? 

“Answer. I can’t tell you; 1958 is the only 
year such a study has yet been made in this 
area. I would be willing to hazard a 
there would be as many or more. 

“Question. Could you compare it, say, to 
1939? Were many new com studied 
then? 

“Answer. Oh, no. Obviously not. The de- 
velopment of the so-called modern drug 
therapy or chemotherapy is essentially a 
post-World War II development. While the 
sulfonamides and antibiotics were developed 
for armed service use during the war, the ap- 
plication of these lifesaving drugs for the 
public came after the war. 

“Question. Where were these modern drugs 
discovered? 

“Answer. I don’t have that figure offhand, 
but I do know that on basis of a study com- 
pleted for 1959, out of 60 new products that 
were introduced in the United States, 43 were 
discovered in this country. 

“Question. What country came next? 

“Answer. I don’t know. I would 
France, but I don’t know. It could be the 
Scandinavian countries, England, Switzer- 
land, Germany, or France. 

“Question. Now, take one of the drugs that 
was developed abroad. Would it sell ‘for less 


si 


In general, if you 
check the ‘per capita income or the average 
hourly wage of people in these other coun- 
tries and compare it to the same figure for 
the US, citizen, you will find about the same 
ratio on drug prices abroad to drug prices 
here. Where the average hourly wage is 
lower, the same drug can be made more 
cheaply. This also means that the cost of 
distribution would be somewhat less. 

“Question. But then could a drug produced 
in some other country be sold here for the 
price it is overseas? 

“Answer. There is a problem to that. The 
Food and Drug Administration does not rec- 
ognize tests’ made overseas. What usually 
happens is that a U.S. manufacturer learns | 
about a drug discovered elsewhere, and he ar- 
ranges to make it available in this country. 
Once he has conducted his own tests, he 
makes the drug in his own plant and markets 
it. These tests—like those on all prod- 
ucts—are to check safety, usefulness and, 
of course, quality. 

“Question. How does the cost of these 
quality control tests compare to the actual 
manufacturing cost? 

“Answer. They represent considerable in- 
vestment. For example, a fairly well known 
firm opened up a new control laboratory for 
his plant a few months ago. This control 
laboratory cost about $2 million. In it is 
about a million dollars worth of equipment, 
and it will cost about a million dollars per 
year to keep it going—just so he can test 
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his products to make sure they meet all the 
ts that are necessary. 
way of looking at this is to con- 


sheets of 8% by 11 paper. The manufac- 
turer of the tranquilizer gave 10 sheets. The 
manufacturer of the steroid said he couldn't 
do it. It would have taken 1,000 sheets. 

“Question. You mentioned stervcids. 
Aren’t these the products that old people 
often need a lot of? 

“Answer. Well, the industry has a num- 
ber of studies underway at this time. One 
is a study of the drug needs that exist in 
the United States, with particular reference 
to old-age groups and low economic income 
groups. ‘These individuals do have special 
needs—pbut their needs are not just confined 
to drugs. They have es requirements 
for food, rent, utilities, too. 

Then what about the welfare 


iceltta ee eames “dienes eoendenn tcttehs 
tution—wi 
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of @ drug reaches the patient, which means 
that inferior quality drugs might be pur- 
chased. 

“Question. How do the brand-name and 
generic-name drugs compare as to price and 
quality? 

“Answer. In general, with the exception 
of a few percent, there isn’t much price dif- 
ference between the trade name products 
and the generic name products that are 
made available at the well-known pharma- 
ceutical houses. There are some manufac- 
turers that will make available a cheaper 
brand of drug. But these are not necessarily 
marketed with the same controls that the 
better houses provide to insure product 
quality. 

“Question. A few months ago, a major 
magazine said patients should pressure their 
doctors into the lower cost drugs. 
What do you think of that? 

“Answer. Physicians prescribe the drug 
that they think is best suited to the patient’s 
needs. I am sure that what the doctor has 
in mind when he prescribes a drug is the 
best interest of the patient in every respect. 
He obviously wants an effective drug, a drug 
he cam depend on, and he is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the cost of drugs so I 
am sure that the proper approach is not the 
patient telling the doctor what to prescribe, 
but the patient having faith in what the 
doctor does prescribe.” 





The Best Naval Reserve Unit in the 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr, BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, last year it 


was my pleasant duty to attend the cere- 
monies awarding the coveted Forrestal 
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trophy to a unit of the Naval —- 
Training Center at Whitestone, in my 
home county of Queens. This trophy is 
awarded to the best Naval Reserve sur- 
face division out of the more than 300 
throughout the country. These Reserve 
units are judged on the basis of achieve- 
ment in the following areas: on-board 
strength, attendance at drills, active 
duty for training, petty officer participa- 
tion and advancement in rating. The 
unit with the highest cumulative score 
wins the trophy. 

I have just been advised that the same 
unit, Surface Division 3-77, has accom- 
plished the singular achievement of win- 
ning this award again this year and, as 
Vice Adm. Charles Wellborn, Jr., said 
in his telegram of congratulations: 

It is hard to reach the top position but in 
this program, it is harder to repeat the per- 
formance. 


In further recognition, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh A. 
Burke, said in a telegram to the division: 

By repeating your 1959 performance you 
have become the first division ever to win 
the James V. Forrestal trophy twice. My 
heartiest congratulations to each member of 
your Surface Division 3-77 for your sus- 
tained outstanding record. 


The US. Naval Reserve Training Cen- 
ter at Whitestone comprises two surface 
divisions, 3-77 and 3-76; a CB Division 
3-17; a Naval Security Group 3-1; CED 
Company 3-42; Ship Activation Mainte- 
nance and Repair Division 3-3. Itis also 
the home of the Reserve crew for the 
U.SS8. Harris. These units afford train- 
ing for approximately 800 men and offi- 
cers. The commanding officer of this 
important naval training center, Comdr. 
Robert J. Stankowski, who now has to his 
credit two winners in 2 consecutive yea:'s, 
also should be commended for bringing 
in his CB Division 3-17 in third place 
this year in national competition, and for 
the fifth-place spot that was awarded to 
Naval Security Group Division 3-1. 
Such accomplishment could only be 
achieved by deep and sincere dedication 
and devotion to the cause of the Navy, 
unceasing work, and intelligent leader- 
ship—my hat is off to him. 

No less honors should go to Comdr. 
A. D. Oder, commanding officer of Bat- 
talion 3-22, who commanded Surface 
Division 3-77 during the period of its 
Forrestal winning competition last year, 
and who has since understandably been 
promoted to the command of the entire 
battalion. 

The commanding officer of the winning 
Division 3-77 is Lt. Comdr. Prentice 
Cushing, Jr., of Douglaston, Queens, who 
guided his division to victory in grueling 
competition, and who has demonstrated 
the ability to keep a top team in topflight 
shape. 

It is indeed gratifying to me to know 
that the Navy has an active, vigorous 
training program. I am glad also that 
the best Reserve unit in the entire coun- 
try is in my own county of Queens. I 
hope that the Whitestone Training Cen- 
ter will continue to be the finest and it is 
my hope that the Department of the 
Navy will give appropriate recognition 
to these splendid officers. 
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Words Nullified by Deeds—A Look at the 
Administration’s Middle East Poli- 


cies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the ConcrREssIONAL Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the ad- 


_ministration’s Middle East policies. 


There being no objection, the state- 


.ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR GRUENING 


Almost 4 years ago, on November 2, 1956, 
Vice President Nrxon stated: “There can be 
no double standard of conduct in interna- 
tional affairs.” 

On June 26, 1958, in soothing the fears of 
party officials concerning the effects on their 
political fortunes of the Sherman Adams 
affair, Vice President Nrxon stated: “The 
public memory is short.” 

Probably in no ether aspect of its ad- 
ministration of public affairs does the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration ho that the 
public memory will be sh than with 
respect to its double standard of conduct in 
the Middle East—of its words nullified by 
its deeds. 

President Truman acted to give U.S. recog- 
nition to Israel as a sovereign state in May 
1948. The United States was the first nation 
in the world to take this step. 

President Truman acted promptly and 
decisively and adopted a policy of support 
and friendship for the new Republic of Is- 
rael because he was a realist facing up to 
pertinent and deeply significant facts. 

For the fact was that Israel, with a land 
area of only 7,800 square miles and a popu- 
lation of $650,000, was the only true domoc- 
racy in the Middle East. 

The fact was that its people were free 
people and its political institutions founded 
on America’s own cherished principle of 
government by consent of the governed. 

The fact was that it was an oasis of 
civilization in a desert of backwardness, an 
oasis surrounded by dictatorships control- 
ling areas and populations many times 
greater than those of Israel and ruling them 
without regard to individual rights or free- 
doms. 

The fact was, and has increasingly become, 
that this long savagely persecuted people, 
with un mted effort, dedication and 
determination and in the face of incredible 
obstacles, were converting this tiny arid 
sliver of earth into a civilized homeland 
blooming with agriculture, flourishing with 
small industries and setting up in that long 
stagnant backwater of the world new high 
standards of education, health, and welfare. 

The fact was that if peace was to come to 
that troubled area of the world, the example 
of democracy, working and progressing, that 
was Israel, must be encouraged and main- 
tained, an example to shine as a beacon to 
lead the neighboring backward and op- 
pressed peoples to better living standards 
and greater freedom. Clearly, while the 
feudal Arab chieftains had no interest in 
the greater emancipation of their own peo- 
ple, how obviously desirable was such 4 
policy for the United States to proclaim and 
follow. 

But instead, the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration, while occasionally professing 
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sympathy with the aims and aspirations of 
Israel, has acted to the contrary. 

There was the administration’s buildup 
of the prestige and power of the Arab nations 
without am equal effort to maintain the 
status and strength of Israel as the demo- 
cratic outpost in the Middle East—the sym- 
bolic gift of a pistol to General Naguib, 
Nasser’s predecessor—the invitations to 
heads of state of the Arab nations, quickly 
offered and readily accepted—the economic 
aid granted without regard to whether it 
would merely intrench the feudal rulers or 
benefit their people. 

There was the policy of impartiality in 
which the Eisenhower-Nixon administration, 
professedly dedicated to peace, studiously 
overlooked the fact that the Arab nations 
were proc unabashedly that they 
were at war with Israel and were united in 
the purpose to achieve Israel’s destruction 
and the extermination of its people. It was 
a policy almost tantamount to a declaration 
that the United States would look the other 
way while Israel’s neighbors undertook -its 
annihilation. 

There was the pressure on the British by 
the United States to give up the Suez Canal, 
without a commitment from Egypt guaran- 
teeing free transit for the trade of all 
nations. 

There was the disavowal of the tripartite 
agreement under which the boundaries of 
Israel were guaranteed and the United 
States, France, and Great Britain were 
pledged to prevent any change in the rela- 
tive armed strength of the countries of the 
Middle East. 

There was the persistent refusal of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration to supply 
arms to Israel to meet the ever-growing im- 
balance in armed strength between Israel 
and her hostile neighbors due in great meas- 
ure to the fact that Soviet Russia, recogniz- 
ing the vacuum left by the disavowal of the 
tripartite agreement, was hastening to make 
Egypt an armed camp. 

There was the heightening tension be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors because 
of the hit and run raids of Egyptian fada- 
yeem units into Israel’s territory resulting 
in 364 Israeli wounded:-and 101 killed in the 
course of 1,843 cases of armed robbery and 
theft,. 1,339 cases of armed clashes, and 172 
cases of sabotage, all on Israeli soil—with 
Israel’s continued unheeded protests to the 
United Nations, none of which resulted in the 
application of any effective sanctions against 
the Arab nations. : 

‘There was the continued and mounting 
blockade of the Suez Canal by Egypt against 
shipping to and from Israel regardless of the 
flag flown by the vessel carrying the Israeli 
goods and the reaching into the cities of the 
United States by the Arab nations to en- 
force the blockade by requiring American 
firms doing business in Arab countries to 
discriminate against employees of the Jewish 
race, even in their offices in the United 
States. 

Then came the Aswan Dam fiasco. First 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration prom- 
ised financial aid to Nasser for the construc- 
tion of the dam. Then, suddenly, for rea- 
sons never adequately explained the admin- 
istration withdrew its offer. Nasser promptly 
retaliated by seizing the Suez Canal. At that 
time, Nasser assured the world that there 
would be free and open transit through the 
canal without discrimination, overt or cov- 
ert; this covers both political and technical 
aspects. Further, Nasser promised that the 
operation of the canal should be insulated 
from the policies of any country. 

These promises were not kept. 

The blockade of the Suez Canal continued. 

The raids by the Egyptians, urged by the 
propaganda machinery of the United Arab 
Republic, were stepped up. 

Finally, in October 1956, in desperation Is- 
raeli troops marched into neighboring areas 
to seize the enemy’s operating bases. 
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It was then that the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration, after ignoring for years the 
warning of danger in the 
tempo of raids across Israeli bor- 
ders, the blockage of the Suez Canal, which 
was slowly cutting off Israel's economic life- 
line, and Israel’s repeated but unavailing ap- 
peals to the United Nations, moved against 
its traditional friends and allies, Britain and 
Prance, and against the only democratic na- 
tion in the Middle East, Israel. 

Ambassador Lodge, on behalf of the United 
States, called for a meeting of the United 
Nations Security Council to consider a reso- 
lution of the United States. That proposed 
resolution, introduced by the United States 
in anger at Israel’s action to prevent further 
marauding attacks, not only demanded that 
Israel withdraw, but cailed upon all members 
of the United Nations “to refrain from giving 
any military, economic, or financial assist- 
ance to Israel so long as it has not complied 
with this resolution.” 

A taut world then witnessed a curious vot- 
ing pattern in the United Nations. On that 
resolution the United States and Soviet 
Russia voted for the imposition of sanctions 
against Israel—a strange bed fellowship that 


Henry Cabot Lodge had wrought for the. 
United States—while France and Great Brit-. 


ain voted against such action. 

And the next day—on a Soviet resolution 
calling merely for a cease fire and for Israeli 
withdrawal—the United States abstained 
from voting because, as Ambassador Lodge 
explained it, he could not vote for a resolu- 
tion which did not contain the sanctions 
against Israel which he had first proposed. 
(He is the man whom Presidential Candidate 
NIxOoN now proposes to send to the Middle 
East to straighten out its difficulties.) 

It was at that point that Vice President 
NrIxon treated our break with our traditional 
allies—France and Great Britain—as an 
accomplishment rather than a setback. He 
stated: 

“For the first time in history [as a result 
of the Suez crisis], we have shown: inde- 
pendence of Anglo-French policies toward 
Asia and Africa which seemed to us to reflect 
the colonial tradition. That declaration of 
independence has had an electrifying effect 
throughout the world.” 

The electrifying effect upon the world was 
closer to dismay than to rejoicing. 

In pressing for the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops, President Eisenhower himself ap- 
peared. before a nationwide television audi- 
ence and made the solemn pledge that if the 
Suez Canal were blockaded in the future 
such action “would be dealt with firmly by 
the family of nations.” 

Israel withdrew its troops. It relinquished 
the fruits of its brilliant triumph on the field 
of battle. 

But Nasser, emboldened by what, after.a 
crushing military defeat, had become, thanks 
to the U.S. action before the U.N., a clear- 
cut victory, tightened the noose around 
Israel’s economic existence by stringently en- 
forcing his ban against all ships dealing with 
Israel using the Suez Canal. 

In December 1959, despite strong congres- 
sional protests, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development made a 
loan of $56 million to Nasser to widen and 
deepen the Suez Canal. 

No quid pro quo, no conditions relating to 
freedom of transit, were requested or exacted 
from the United Arab Republic in exchange 
for this munificent financial and moral 
support. 

This loan’ was granted at almost the pre- 
cise moment when a Danish and a Greek 
ship were being detained at Port Said be- 
cause they were involved in trade with 
Israel—-at exactly the hour when Egypt was 
publicly and defiantly repudiating its pledge 
of “free and open transit through the canal 
without discrimination, overt or covert,” and 
was acting in violation of President Eisen- 
hower’s proclaimed commitment. 


It should be noted that all the US. rep- 
resentatives on the International Bank voted 
for this loan. The president, three 
presidents and the treasurer 
all American citizens. The United 
controls 32 percent of the voting strength 
the Bank. With European nations interested 
in preserving free transit through the Suez 
Canal, the United controls 
percent of the Bank’s v 
from the White House to the Bank’s official- 
dom indicating that it was the policy of the 
United States not to grant such a 
out a commitment on the part of 
tian Government to allow freedom of passage 
to ships of all nations, would have been 
accepted and acted upon by the US. officials 
at least and would, undoubtedly, have pre- 
vailed with the other board members. 

' Either the commitment to allow freedom 
of transit would have been made, or the loan 
would not have been made. 

The promise of President Eisenhower that 
any action to blockade the Suez would be 
“dealt with firmly by the family of nations” 
was nullified by the action of the Interna- 
tional Bank, with the United States having 
almost one-third of the votes, ting 
the $56 million loan without even an attempt 
to secure a commitment for the free passage 
of all ships. A negative vote by the United 
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States—and the Bank—until 
there was an assurance of 
through the canal would have been under- 
stood—an affirmative vote for the loan can- 
not be understood except in terms that the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration does not 
mean what it says about championing free- 
dom of transit through the Suez Canal. 

This action is in marked contrast to the 
following high-sounding words recently ut- 
tered by Vice President Nixon in reply to an 
inquiry from. President Label A. Katz of 
B’naf B'rith: 

“I believe that we must continue to press 
for the effective implementation of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the seas and free access 
to international waterways, and the pro- 
tection of the interests of American seamen 
and shipping now discriminated 
against by the Arab boycott and blacklisting 
policy.” 

It seems obvious that the United States, 
by not matching its deeds to its words, has 
continued and aggravated the tension in the 
Middle East. 

The question of freedom of transit through 
the Suez Canal was considered by Congress 
this year in connection with the pasage of 
the Mutual Security Act Amendments of 
1960. 

Senator Paut Dovazas, of Illinois, proposed 
an amendment to the bill to the effect that 
it was the sense of the Congress that as- 
sistance under the Mutual Security Act be 
administered so as to give effect to the prin- 
ciples that the United States favors freedom 
of navigation in international waterways and 
economic. cooperation between recipient 
nations. — 

This provision was bitterly fought by the 
administration in.the Senate. The amend- 
ment was adopted by a vote of 45 to 25 with 
77 percent of the Democrats voting for it and 
60 percent of the Republicans voting against 
it. Both Senator Kennepy and Senator 
Jounson voted for the amendment. 


Senator JoHNsON’s motion to table a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote carried by a vote 
of 40 to 29 with 73 percent of the Democrats 
voting for it and 71 percent of the Republi- 
cans voting against it. Actually the amend- 
ment carried with it no compulsion since it 
gave the President discretion to follow or not 
to follow the Senate’s. recommendation to 
use economic aid as a lever to enforce free- 
dom of navigation. Since that time it has 
become clear that the Eisenhoyer-Nixon ad- 
ministration has disregarded the Senate’s 
su policy. 

Indeed, the administration’s strong reac- 
tion against conditioning foreign aid upon 
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adherence to the principle of freedom of 
transit through international waters is in 
marked contrast to its insistence in October 
1956, in the United Nations that all mem- 
ber nations withdraw economic aid to Israel. 

Four years ago—and about 2 weeks be- 
fore Israeli troops marched to capture neigh- 
boring Egyptian bases from which — the 
murderous raids on Israel had been 
launched, and Ambassador Lodge asked the 
Security Council- to impose economic sanc- 
tions against Israel, Vice President Nixon 
said: 

’“As an example, President Eisenhower's 
patient yet firm leadership in the crises that 
developed over the Suez Canal is making it- 
self felt throughout a tense world today. 
I can report to you that we are making head- 
way in this difficult matter; we have kept 
the peace; and it appears that Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s tolerance and wisdom and leader- 
ship will-serve to avert armed conflict in 
that part of the globe.’ 

But these high-sounding words have been 
nullified by the actions of the Eisenhower- 
Nrxon administration since taking office. 

They have been nullified by: 

U.S. pressure upon Great Britain to with- 
draw from the Suez Canal without receiv- 
ing assurances from Egypt as to free transit 
of the canal. 

Denial of arms to Israel while arming 
Saudi Arabia and while Communist Russia 
was arming Egypt. 

Ignoring the increased tempo of Egyptian 
raids upon Israel. 

The consistence of Ambassador Lodge of 
the imposition of sanctions upon Israel. 

The vote by the US. members of the In- 
ternational Bank in favor of a loan to Egypt 
for the Suez Canal without the receipt of 
assurances that there would: be free transit. 

The strong fight by the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration against the adoption of an 
amendment by the Congress expressing its 
opinion that economic aid should not be 
granted to nations which did not honor their 
commitments regarding freedom of transit in 
international waters. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon record must be 
judged not by its words but by its deeds, 
and by the wide gap that exists between 
promise and performance. ; 

As Senator Kennepy has said in referring 
to the mutual security amendment that 
gives the President the power to crack down 
on the violators of freedom of navigation 
if he chooses to use it: 

“If America’s word to the world is to have 
any meaning, if the decisions and resolu- 
tions of the United Nations are to be bind- 
ing on-all parties, if the mutual security 
amendment which I cosponsored with Sena- 
tor Paut H. Dovcias ts to have meaning, if 
the clean, thoughtful language of the Demo- 
cratic platform is to have meaning—the in- 
fluence of this Nation and other maritime 
powers must be brought to bear on a just 
solution that removes all discrimination 
from the Suez Canal.” 

For the past 744 years that “influence of 
this Nation” has conspicuously not been 
brought to bear. : 





Analysis of Our Atomic Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, in our 
complex Defense Establishment, it is 
often difficult for the average citizen to 
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keep abreast of constantly changing 
techniques and developments. Mr. Low- 
ell K. Bridwell, distinguished Scripps- 
Howard reporter, who represents my 
hometown paper, the Cleveland Press, 
has performed yeoman service in bring- 
ing to his readers a graphic description 
of development of the B—70 engine. His 
article follows: 
ANALYSIS OF OuR ATOMIC AIRCRAFT 
(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 


IpaHO FALts, Ipano.—-The red warning 
light blinked ominously, but the familiar 
ear-splitting scream of twin jet engines was 
muffied to a gentle whine. 

These were the only above-ground signs 
that-a group of General Electric Co. scien- 
tists and engineers were operating a nuclear 
powerplant capable of flying a plane. 

But they were just tests—such as have been 
going on in various forms for 344 years. 

The heat-producing nuclear reactor, con- 
nected to two jet engines by a steel tubing 
and mounted on a specially designed plat- 
form, is tested in a movable aluminum- 
skinned building. The jet exhausts are con- 
nected to a long tunnel which empties into 
a huge smokestack similar to those seen on 
powerplants. But this is just the surface. 

Below ground, thick-walled rooms house 
scientists, technicians, instruments, and 
intricate wiring. These instruments, 
coupled to the nuclear powerplant, tell the 
scientists how every part is functioning. 

This clumsy power package was never de- 
signed, of course, to be put in a plane. 

Yet GE scientists have operated it continu- 
ously for 65 hours at temperatures believed to 
be over 2,000°. 

Dr. J. W. Morfitt, GE’s Idaho test station 
manager, suggested the “engine” could have 
gone on for many more hours. The 2,000- 
plus temperature is substantially higher 
than will be needed for “chemical fuel” 
engines for the B~70 which still is on the 
drawing boards. 

The B—70 engines, also to be built by GE, 
will be able to handle a much greater volu- 
ume of air, however, and therefore produce 
more thrust than the infant nuclear jets. 

“The volume of air we can handle is a real 
problem,” said Brig. Gen. Irving L. Branch, 
aircraft nuclear-propulsion chief. The 
higher the heat and the greater the volume of 
air pushed through a jet, the more thrust it 
will produce. . 

That's the reason, Branch said, the present 
metal core nuclear reactors are to be re- 
placed with ceramic core reactors. 

GE scientists and AEC officials already have 
tested large components of a ceramic core re- 
actor and found them satisfactory. 

A ceramic core reactor, to provide the 
necessary heat, may be used in both GE's 
direct cycle system and Pratt & Whitney’s 
indirect cycle. But it. is more important to 
the GE method. 

A regular jet engine takes in outside air 
through its front scoop, compresses it and 
then releases it into a combustion chamber 
where jet fuel is burned. The heated and 
expanded air is then released through a tur- 
bine and out the exhaust, producing thrust. 

In GE’s engine, the nuclear reactor merely 
will replace the combustion chamber and the 
air will be heated and expanded as it passes 
through the reactor. 

In Pratt & Whitney’s powerplant, the 
nuclear reactor will be used to heat liquid 
metal which then will be pumped through 
pipes to a radiator. The air will be heated 
and expanded as it passes through the radia- 
tor 


Branch says the indirect cycle has the 
potential of producing as much thrust as GE's 
powerplant, but will weigh less. He con- 
ceded, however, that all the special tubing, 
pumps, valves, and other equipment in the 
Pratt and Whitney system become a “plum- 
ber’s nightmare.” 
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Regardless of which system is selected, ac- 
cording to General Branch, the actual jet 
engine presents no problem. GE already is 
working on a new model which will be even 
larger than the one designed to go into the 
B-70. 

Discovering relatively Nght shielding for 
the reactors to protect the plane and ground 
crew from harmful radiation effects once was 
one of the major drawbacks to nuclear air- 
craft propulsions. This problem also has 
been largely licked, Branch says. 





Summer Rebellion: It Aims at Releas- 
ing the Brake Instead of Applying 
Pressure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, teachers in the United States 
have demonstrated time and time again 
that, when freed from the pressures of 
overcrowded classrooms and routine 
duties, they will draw upon their imagi- 
nations and resourcefulness to develop 
active interest and intellectual accom- 
plishments among their students. 

An article by Fred M. Hechinger in the 
August 14 issue of the New York Times 
demonstrates this fact anew. Although 
he writes about experimental projects, he 
clearly shows that student response can 
sree new heights when new efforts are 

e. 


Mr. President, at a time when many 
citizens are searching for ways to make 
our educational process even more pro- 
ductive than it is now, Mr. Hechinger’s 
article has special significance. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMER REBELLION: Ir Alms AT RELEASING 
THE BRAKE INSTEAD OF APPLYING PRESSURE 
(By Pred M. Hechinger) 

Summer school, 1960, may go down in his- 
tory as the proving ground for the educa- 
tional revolution. Its slogan could be: 
“Never again underestimate the power of the 
student’s mind.” 


Nobody will ever know how many separate 
and independent experimental programs of 
learning were carried out this summer, but 
the great majority appear to have had one 
common aim; to forget what the rulebooks 
say about how much or how little a student 
at a given age can absorb. — 

Here are some unorthodox experiments, 
each an attempt to break out of the strait- 
jacket of routine school organization: 

1. Elementary school age: Last week, the 
first season of Science & Arts Camps, Inc., 
in Fairfield County, Conn., came to a close. 
On the day before commencement, 6 weeks 
after the opening session at the Darien High 
School, an l1l-year-old boy was heard dis- 
cussing his summer study of Aristotle’s views 
on politics. Most of the 216 children were 
able to speak and understand simple Russian 
phrases and manage the Russian alphabet: 
At least one boy, who had always considered 
fifth-grade mathematics a necessary evil, had 
revised his scholarly estimate radically 
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enough to make mathematics his favorite 
subject. Everyone of the grade-school chil- 
dren had found daily work at writing and art 
compatible not only with mathematics and 
science but with outdoor fun and summer 
games. 

SUPPORT ENLISTED 

The SAAC program, born of an idea by 
Dr. Hertzel Fishman, past chairman of the 
Fellowship of Ministers in Greenwich, Conn., 
has enlisted the cooperation of seven school 
districts in Fairfield County and enrolled 
children from public, private, and parochial 
schools in a combination of day-camp and 
academic adventure. 

The children, 9- to ll-year-olds, from 
fourth to sixth grade, came with IQ's rang- 
ing from 118 to 185. Most of the “master 
counselors” were outstanding teachers, some 
imported from other school systems. They 
were assisted by selected college students and 
talented high school seniors and juniors. 
Several high school principals took part in 
the direction. 

Every youngster spent large blocks of time 
each week at science, communications (writ- 
ing, debate, and discussion), Russian, art, 
and mathematical concepts and theory. 
During up to 2 hours of a 6-hour day, the 
children had free time in which they car- 
ried on their favorite subjects on their own. 

SCHOLARSHIP AID 


Tuition was $180 per child, but 30 students 
received scholarship aid. Included in the 
summer fee is the promise of a year-round 
followup program in which teachers, school 
. administrators, and community volunteers 
will cooperate to offer the students con- 
tinuing after school instruction. About 60 
of the group have already been selected for 
continued Russian study. 

Dr. Stanley Lorenzen, principal of West- 
port’s Staples High School and one of the 
SAAC directors, said the experience showed 
children ready to do far more advanced work 
than is generally expected of them. He 
thinks this may influence the regular school 
program. 

2. Special high school courses: The move- 
ment to make summer high school instruc- 
tion something better than just an extension 
of the regular school program now is in its 
second or third year. A typical course which 
only a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered radical, is a special offering in human- 
ities at Long Beach (N.Y.) High School. It 
includes art, music, literature and a study of 
politics. Along with a great deal of reading 
and extensive writing, students take carefully 
guided trips to museums, to foreign con- 
sulates and to special exhibits. They com- 
ment on their findings not only in words but 
in the medium natural to their talents— 
painting, satirical sketches, or poetry. 

In a different approach, the first group, 
50 selected high school science students 
spent 6 weeks at the National Youth Science 
Center, temporarily established this year on 
the Nasson College campus in Springvale, 
Maine, but to be moved next year to “Science 
Island,” the abandoned site of Fort Levett. 

Aided by a National Science Foundation 
grant, this program, too, has freed students 
from the administrator’s time chart. Robert 
Matlin, a Jamaica (N.Y.) High School stu- 
dent, said last week: “This has been great. 
All these hours at a stretch, without any bells 
forcing you to another class, really helps 
you make progress.” 

GIFTED STUDENTS 

On a nationwide basis, gifted high school 
science students this year are taking college- 
level work at 137 college centers across the 
country. 

3. College “infiltration”: Another summeér 
success story is the record established by 
high school students on college campuses, 
alongside full-fledged college students. In 
each instance, the high school students con- 
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stituted a small minority, attended classes 
“incognito,” with the instructors often un- 
aware of their lowly position on the academic 
ladder. 

At Trinity College in Hartford, Conn., 
where a small-scale tryout of the idea was 
quietly run last summer, this year 32 high 
school students who were only juniors last 
term surprised college officials: last week’s 
final reports showed that 18 ranked fourth 
or higher in their courses. In three courses, 
the high school juniors took top rank away 
from their college elders. 

At Columbia, the enrollment included 36 
high school students of whom 3 had been 
only sophomores last year. 
juniors. Thirty-five of them are reported 
doing “very well.” The youngest student, 
who was 15 in February, is successfully taking 
a@ graduate university course in mathematics. 

Obviously, these examples of ferment in 
summer school only skim the surface of 
hundreds of similar experiments across the 
country. The details are not nearly as im- 
portant as the trend. All of these approaches 
have in common the assumption that the 
students’ minds are capable of great effort 
and achievement—far greater than outlined 
in the usual syllabus. 

All of them show that many youngsters— 
not merely the few exceptional ones in the 
“genius” class—are not operating at full 
steam in their regular school work and re- 
spond with enthusiasm when their interest 
and imagination are aroused. 

All of them stress that the key to a really 
successful education program is the superior 
teacher, free to impart his own strength, 
rather than a standardized routine. This 
unfortunately’ also underlines the difficulty 
of translating summer success into everyday 
progress. 

All of them benefit. from far greater free- 
dom from public pressures and bureaucratic 
blueprints since they are “voluntary” and 
proceed with the consent of teachers and 
students. , 

Whatever the difficulties of mass-education 
may be, there is an inevitable moral in a 
group of elementary school children at 
Darien asking permission to finish a math 
problem before joining a square dance. 
There is a lesson in Fairfield summer school 
students asking to be allowed extra time to 
finish their artwork after class. There is an 
educational meaning in a mother’s remark: 
“For the first time our girl wasn’t afraid of 
being too good.” 

The secret was not in applying pressure 
but in releasing the brakes. 

It would be foolish to expect that the sum- 
mer skirmishes are going to make an im- 
rhediate, radical difference on the broad, en- 
trenched education front. But it is fair to 
suggest that, after this summer, many schools 
will never be quite the same again. 





Report to the People of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the honor and privilege of representing 
the people of the 9th Congressional 
District of Indiana in this 86th Congress 
and I believe it is an obligation of a 
Member of the Congress to report to the 
people he represents. 


The rest were 


tenure, reflecting credit to the Ninth 
District. 


Endeavoring to serve my constituency 
I traveled the entire 14 counties com- 


have had my personal attention. 

The first session, which ended on Sep- 
tember 15, 1959, was the longest peace- 
time session in 37 years, adjourning im- 
mediately before Khrushchev was about 
to arrive in Washington for what was 
to have been an exchange visit with our 
President. 

History will record that this Congress 
has worked under extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances to draft laws which would 
best meet the urgent needs of the Amer- 
ican people and survive the threat of a 
veto. The President’s veto threat hung 
ominously over the Congress throughout . 
its deliberations and was often used to 
cut the substance from worthwhile 
measures. 

The record of the 86th Congress will 
show also, that contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s prediction that the 86th Congress 
would engage in a cold war of partisan 
politics, on a number of issues important 
to our Nation, the President received 
more support from the Democrats in 
Congress than he did from the members 
of his own political party. A number of 
needed and constructive Democratic- 
sponsored bills, however, were either 
vetoed or stopped by threat of veto. In- 
cluded were proposals to advance a solu- 
tion to the problem ‘of chronic unem- 
ployment and economically depressed 
areas, to promote home ownership and 
stimulate lagging home construction, to 
clean up the polluted water of our Na- 
tion, to provide adequately for the needs 
of our elder citizens—all affecting the 
human needs of our Nation. 
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The 2d session of the 86th Congress 
began on January 6, 1960, and ended 
September 2, 1960. 

Although veto in the ist session of the 
86th Congress delayed flood control by a 
year, funds for the beginning of flood 
control activity for the Whitewater River, 
Franklin and Dearborn Counties, has 
been secured in 2d session action. 
The French Lick Creek watershed proj- 
ect received approval also in the second 
session. It is encouraging to look for- 
ward to giving a helping hand to other 
areas in their development of watershed 
projects. 

The towns of Napoleon and Sunman 
were aided by Federal grants-in-aid for 
sewage projects. The President’s veto of 
the water pollution control legislation 
adversely affects half-dozen Ninth Dis- 
trict towns needing assistance. 

The veto of the wheat bill last spring 
was topped only by the tobacco price 
stabilization veto. The second session 
saw the tobacco bill pushed through to a 
successful conclusion. Wheat legislation, 
however, passed in the Senate during the 
second session, was not acted upon in 
the House. 

The depressed area development legis- 
lation would have benefited areas in In- 
diana. The veto action will retard devel- 
opment of needed assistance on a loan 
and grant basis to help fellow Americans 
get on their feet. 

Much has been said about the Federal 
budget. Of over $77 billion expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1960, almost $42 bil- 
lion was spent for national defense, $342 
billion for foreign aid which related to 
the national security, $2'2 billion for 
atomic energy development and research, 
$542 billion for the cost of services to 
veterans, present, past, and future. In 
addition, $9.2 billion was spent in fiscal 
1960 to pay interest on the Federal debt 
which interest payment has almost 
doubled from $5.8 billion in 1952 because 
of administration policies favoring a 
hard-money policy with higher interest 
rates to lenders. 

With the addition of $5% billion on 
the farm support program, slightly over 
$10 billion remained for all of the other 
important functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—including its criticized welfare 
programs. 

Amendments were made to the Social 
Security Act by this Congress. A pro- 
gram of Federal grants to the States for 
medical care for the low income and 
aged was approved. The earning re- 
striction was relaxed and the disability 
age requirement was dropped. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was re- 
vised, increasing benefits to retired em- 
ployees; Congress also extended the 
benefits cf temporary unemployment 
compensation for 3 months in States 
whose payments had expired. 

Veterans legislation was vigorously 
pursued in the 86th Congress. Twenty- 
eight public bills were enacted directly 
affecting the veteran and his family. 

Requested increases in gasoline tax, 
postal rates, and interest rates on com- 
mercial bonds were denied by Congress. 
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A slight increase in interest rates on 
series E and H bonds that individuals 
can own, was granted. 

The Federal aid to education through 
school construction passed by both the 
House and the Senate, died with adjourn- 
ment as the House Rules Committee 
refused to let the legislation go to a final 
conference. 

A 5-year extension of the Library 
Services Act, providing matching funds 
to States for the extension and estab- 
lishment of public library service in rural 
communities was passed. Although the 
State of Indiana has not taken advan- 
tage of this program in the past, future 
administrations can look forwad to the 
opportunity. 

Labor abuse legislation was enacted in 
the first session and civil rights received 
consideration. The second civil: rights 
law in almost 100 years was passed, in- 
volving voting rights. Federal employees 
were given an increase in pay, overriding 
a Presidential veto, and the opportunity 
to participate in a health insurance plan. 

Hawaii was admitted to the Union by 
an act of the 86th Congress. 

Suspension of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act equal time requirement so 
that the 1960 presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates can stage TV-radio 
debates without obliging broadcasting 
networks to give corresponding time to 


‘fringe-party nominees for those offices, 


was legislated. 

In international affairs, the Congress 
again. appropriated $3.5 billion in the 
first session and $3.7 billion in the sec- 
ond session for the mutual security pro- 
gram. I voted against the bill in both 
sessions.’ I do not feel that the vast 
appropriations being made year after 
year can go on indefinitely while we 
preach economy in our domestic appro- 
priations. The entire program must be 
overhauled and the excessive waste and 
extravagance pruned. 

Our foreign affairs are governed by 
policies of the President which he in turn 
requests Congress to implement. The 
events of the year 1960 are world shak- 
ing and have produced crises which may 
well mark the course of civilization. We 
have learned that no one nation can 
stand alone in our. world today. The 
most challenging task for the next ad- 
ministration is the reestablishment of a 
sound moral foreign policy and a sound 
US. economy policy. 

Many other bills have become law in 
the 86th Congress. Some bills which I 
believe were worthy did not pass and a 
good many that were not worthy did not 
pass. Certainly, this Congress has 
worked far more days than most Con- 
gresses. Each and every piece of legis- 
lation, considered was given my close 
study and conscientious vote. 

Inquiries are most welcome at all 
times. I have done my best to be re- 
sponsive to the needs and opinions of the 
residents of the Ninth District and to 
discharge my responsibility as a Repre- 
sentative in the U.S. Congress in a man- 
ner that reflects credit and honor to 
those I am privileged to represent. 





September 20 
The Late Honorable Usher Burdick 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most deeply touched by the passing of 
my very dear and cherished friend, Hon. 
Usher Burdick, for many years an out- 
standing Member of this body. 

Anything I might say about the ster- 
ling qualities, high character, superla- 
tive ability, lofty patriotism, and mag- 
nificent contributions of this great 
American would be most inadequate 
fittingly to portray one of the noblest 
men I have ever known. 

As the Members of this House who 
have served with him will testify, Usher 
Burdick was unique. When the good 
Lord created him, He broke the mold. 
There never could be another like him. 

Usher Burdick was as many sided in 
his interests as Benjamin Franklin, as 
versatile in his talents and gifts as the 
great Thomas Jefferson, but he had the 
spark of life, the elan vital about him 
that was seemingly without parallel. 
His understanding and love of humanity - 
was deep; his friends were bound to him 
with hoops of steel. 

Patriot of the highest order, steeped 
in the richest traditions of the Nation, 
loyal Americanism was a part of his very 
being. It was well illustrated in a letter 
he sent me just a few days before he 
passed “to that land from whose bourne 
no traveler ever returns.” He wrote: 

This is the land of my ancestors, the land 
I have been devoted to for many years. It 
is a great land of freedom and I propose with 
all my heart to fight against its enemies 
whoever and wherever they may be. I will 
do anything to preserve our U.S. institutions, 
including our capitalistic system which the 
Communists are dedicated to destroy. 


It is a demonstrated fact that there 
never could be a better, a finer or nobler 
American than Usher Burdick. And 
there could never be a human being in 
this whole wide world more unselfishly 
devoted to his fellow man. His rich, 
varied and busy life was principally one 
of most unselfish service to his great 
State and Nation and the American 
people. His career was most distin- 
guished and illustrious. He filled several 
high posts of most important govern- 
mental responsibility with outstanding 
distinction and universally acknowl- 
edged approbation. 

Integrity was his precious badge of 
honor, an integrity as rugged and en- 
during and unsullied as the eternal hills 
of his beloved State. Intellectual hon- 
esty was his prized ‘possession and he 
stood by his ideals and convictions with 
a tenacity and, at times, a ferocity that 
neutralized his enemies and inspired his 
friends and supporters. 

- A brilliant experienced lawyer, vet- 
eran of many courtroom battles, his 
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mind was as sharp as a razor. In argu- 
ment or debate he was a master of 
pointed satire, and a pervasive sense of 
humor often devastating to his oppon- 
ents. 

He never hesitated when he deemed it 
necessary to hit hard at his opponents, 
but he scrupulously avoided bitterness, 
bias or acrimony. Throughout his long 
illustrious career he exhibited and ex- 
emplified a spirit of tolerance, broad- 
ness, fairness and good sportsmanship 
for which he was noted in the House. 

Possessed of a keen sense of humor, he 
was virtually without an equal as a 
raconteur who reveled when among his 
friends in recounting many humorous 
anecdotes in his long, busy, eventful life. 

Outstanding All-American football 
star at Minnesota where he worked his 
way through college and law school, he 
was an instinctive sportsman and dis- 
played deep interest in competitive 
games. He carried the high code of his 
athletic training into public life, hitting 
‘ hard when the occasion required it, but 
always following the rules of a noble 
Christian gentleman and a true sports- 
man. 

While he devoted himself to helping all 
the people, he had a special interest in 
and sincerely felt compassion and love 
for the American Indian. Lifelong, effec- 
tive friend of the Indian in and out of 
Congress, thoroughly schooled in Indian 
lore, customs and language, he fluently 
spoke several different Indian dialects. 

In his last campaign just a short while 
ago when he successfully appealed to his 
former constituency of his great State in 
behalf of his distinguished and able son, 
QUENTIN, our former esteemed and be- 
loved colleague in the House, and now 
U.S. Senator from the great State of 
North Dakota, Usher is said to have re- 
ferred to some of the opposition as being 
so devious that “they had to sleep in 
round tents.” 

The election of his son, Senator QuEN- 
TIN Burpick, to the U.S. Senate was un- 
doubtedly one of the great satisfactions 
of his illustrious career, the crowning 
glory and triumph of a lifetime devoted 
to unselfish service to the people. In 
truth and fact, his joy and happiness 
were so great that he broke his usual 
taciturn and ofttimes stoic front to ex- 
press his complete gratification. 

A few short weeks later, after he had 
lived to see his beloved son take his seat 
in the great Senate of the United States, 
he was called by his Creator to his eter- 
nal reward. 

His passing came as the crashing of 
a great oak in the forest reverberating 
through the Capitol, through his State, 
and the Nation, and re-echoing again 
and again in so many places the depth 
of sorrow and grief that was felt by all 
upon the demise of such a great Amer- 
ican. 

Usher Burdick was a truly dedicated 
man, inflexibly and unalterably com- 
mitted to great principles of government 
rather than to formal party organiza- 
tions. His philosophy was primarily 
that which permeates the Constitution of 
the United States—liberty-loving, peace- 
loving, and devoted to forward-looking 
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policies responsive to the needs, aspira- 
tions, hopes, and — of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Usher Burdick wore ‘no man’s collar. 
Fiercely independent minded and in- 


. dividualistic, he was an implacable foe of 


social injustice, profundly interested in 
ordinary people whose well-being and 
betterment always came first with him. 

He sprung from early American an- 
cestry, from a rugged country and from 
hard pioneer life, where the going was 
always tough, where luxury and ease 
were unknown, but he trained his great 
mind and widened his naturally curious 
interests until he encompassed an un- 
believably wide range of activities. 

He was a farmer and a rancher, a suc- 
cessful breeder of beef cattle and 
thoroughbred Palamino horses. He had 
@ flair for farm business, but eschewed 
sharp practices. 

He was also a connoisseur of art, and 
books and documents and was as expert 
a binder as most professionals. His in- 
terest in books carried him to many 
places. 

He was also a connoiseur of art, and 
he possessed at the time of his death 
some outstanding American master- 
pieces of the ranching and Indian 
country. 

He was an avid reader and an ac- 
complished author with several fine. 
books to his credit, particularly his au- 
thoritative treatise on Sitting Bull. 

In the Congress, he was long a power- 
ful voice in behalf of the people of his 
State and. the farmers of America. 
Steeped in the American free heritage, he 
opposed communism at every turn with 
all his heart and devoutly believed that 
in the great struggle now going on be- 
tween communism and democracy, com- 
munisni was doomed to defeat. because it 
ignores man as an individual soul and a 
freedom-loving individual. 

There are many facets indeed of the 
life of this great man, Usher Burdick, 
that I cannot deal with in this brief 
but truly heartfelt tribute to his memory. 
He has left us a precious legacy of loyal 
friendship, devoted family life, dedicated 
service to his fellow man and peerless 
Americanism. 

A legion of people mourn his passing 
and his great contributions will long be 
remembered, not only in his great State, 
but in the Halls of Congress where he was 
so distinguished for rugged sterling char- 
acter, unsullied integrity, untiring energy 
and undeviating loyalty to the principles 
of the American Constitution. 

He has also left a most distinguishet! 
family to follow in his footsteps—Hon. 
Eugene Burdick, a learned, highly re- 
spected, outstanding judge in North Da- 
kota, illustrious Hon. Quentin Burdick, 
whom we all know, esteem, and admire, 
the most recently elected Member of the 
U.S. Senate, and Mrs. Eileen Burdick 
Levering, a charming, gracious, lovely, 
and accomplished woman and mother, 
talented lawyer, wife, and helpmate of 
our own beloved and esteemed colleague, 
so justly lauded in this body, the able 
and distinguished Congressman RoseErt 
LEVERING, of Ohio. 





Development of Nuclear-Powered 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the House, I am always 
pleased when the press does an out- 
standing job of bringing to the reading 
public the facts on various aspects of our 
national defense program. Mr. Lowell 
K. Bridwell, Scripps-Howard represent- 
ative of the Cleveland Press, recently 
wrote an excellent article on develop- 
ment-of nuclear-powered aircraft. It is 
well worth the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 

(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

IpaHo Fatts, Ipano—A huge airplane 
hangar, big enough for an indoor football 
- stands forlornly on the grounds of the 

tomic Energy Commission's National Re- 
aa Testing Station near here. 

This $10 million concrete structure, built 
on a desert-like plateau in the shadow of 
Saddle Mountain, is a hopeful yet frustrating 
symbol of man’s efforts to get off the ground 
with a nuclear-powered airplane. 

After 14 years and an outlay of more than 
$1 billion, there’s still no such craft ready for 
the combination hangar and engine test fa- 
cility. For at least 3 or 4 more years, and 
another $1 billion, there isn’t going to be one. 

Air Force and AEC experts will tell you a 
nuclear-powered plane could be flying over 
the United States right now. But the pro- 
gram for its completion has been in a flux, 
alternately upgraded and sidetracked or ob- 
scured. 

“To my way of thinking,” Adm. J. T. Hay- 
ward told the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, “it is a monument to how not to run a 
technical program.” Hayward is the Navy's 
Research and Development Chief. 

This program started less than a year after 
the first atomic bomb was dropped on Japan. 
A small, inspired group of scientists soon 
concluded nuclear energy could be used to 
fiy an airplane. 
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But all sorts of obstacles, including con- 
troversy, were encountered even as the proj- 
ect grew. . 

By 1958, scientists were working toward a 
goal of flying an old B-$6 with nuclear en~ 
gines. The B-36 was a huge, combination jet 
and piston-engine bomber which even then 
was considered obsolete. But aircraft nu- 
clear scientists wanted to use it in tests. 

Former Defense Secretary Charles Wilson 
balked at spending money on a test vehicle 
which wouldn’t be militarily useful. He 
canceled the program. 

Stung by Wilson’s denunciation of the 
program, officials came up with a plan for a 
nuclear “hot rod.” They decided they wanted 
a plane which could fly three times the speed 
of sound, rove the world for days without 
stopping or refueling, carry a covey of nuclear 
ballistic missiles and pack enough electronic 
gear to tell the crew everything including 
that day’s baseball scores. 

It wasn’t until 1956 that defense officials 
were forced to conclude what many nuclear 
scientists thought in the first place—the 
kind of plane they wanted couldn’t be built 
with existing knowledge and material. 

There have been other ideas for eventual 
“weapons systems” using a nuclear-powered 
plane, but it’s been mostly in the last year 
that emphasis has been placed on getting a 
good powerplant first. 

During this period the nuclear-plane pro- 
gram has been on a straight and aggressive 
research and development schedule. Dr. Her- 
bert F. York, the Defense Department's re- 
search and engineering chief, has insisted 
that a superior powerplant be built before 
anyone decides how an atomic airplane shall 
be used. 

“We have been making tremendous prog- 
ress because there have been no changes dur- 
ing the past year,” says Brig. Gen. Irving L. 
Branch, aircraft nuclear-propulsion chief. 

Two of the Nation’s best known aircraft 
powerplant manufacturers are working on the 
problem. 

The General Electric Co. is centering on the 
“direct cycle” approach, and Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Corp. is trying to perfect 
the “indirect.cycle” method. 

The House Appropriations Committee, dis- 
appointed over slow progress and angry over 
the amount of money it is costing, demanded 
the Defense Department make another 
study and choose between the two power 
systems by this month. 

As the target date arrives, the committee 


_ almost certainly will be told that research 


and development on both systems must con- 
tinue. 


“It would be impossible to choose between 
them now,” says General Branch. 
As it stands, both systems are scheduled 


ake advanced testing in late 1962 or early 
1963. 





The House Rules Committee: That 
Roadblock in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting article in the New York Times 
magazine for August 7, 1960, by Mr. Tom 
Wicker, of the Times Washington bu- 
reau, provides much background infor- 
mation on the powerful conservative 
coalition which dominates the House 
Rules Committee. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the full text of the article: 
AGAIN THAT ROADBLOCK IN CONGRESS 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON.—-It would not be easy for 
even as resourceful a presidential candidate 
as Senator Jonn F. Kennepy to explain from 
the rear platform of a campaign train how 
a single congressional committee could frus- 
trate the Democrats’ 128-vote majority in the 
House of Representatives and their 66-to-34 
lead in the Senate. 

Yet that is what the House Committee on 
Rules is:in a position to do in the post- 
convention congressional session that opens 
tomorrow. And since the committee is 
manned by eight Democrats to only four 
Republicans, its power to obstruct the Demo- 
cratic program cannot easily be blamed on 
the other party. 

The fact is that a conservative coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats has 
made the Committee on Rules virtually a 
third branch of Congress, equal to and some- 
times superior to the Senate and the House. 
In the new session the authors of the Demo- 
cratic platform‘of 1960 may find that out 
the hard way. 

If the Nation elects Senator KENNEDY to 
the White House in November, in spite of all 
the Rules Committee can do in August, he 
will find in January that the committee is 
@ major barrier to his party’s far-reaching 
programs for economic growth, civil rights, 
and social welfare. 

This barricade on the liberal path is 
manned by a six-man conservative junta that 
,yholds the Rules Committee, the House, and 
all too often the Congress as a whole, in 
parliamentary thralldom. The committee’s 
able and determined chairman, Howarp 
Worth SmirnH, Of Virginia, is the conserva- 
tives’ leader as well as the head coach of 
the 90-odd southern Democrats in the House. 

Judge Smirn (he earned his title by early 
experience on the Virginia bench) is slightly 
stooped with his 77 years but not at all with 
submission to the North, the liberals, the 
New and Fair Deals, the young upstarts in 
the party of his fathers or in fact to the 20th 
century. He is ranked among the strongest 
Members of the House and his wily leader- 
ship multiplies the conservatives’ power. 

Most of the Rules Committee's authority, 
however, derives from its right to decide what 
bills, of the thousands introduced each ses- 
sion by zealous Congressmen, shall go to the 
House floor for action. The committee can 
force consideration of bills that have not 
been approved or even studied by the cus- 
tomary legislative committees. More often, 
it digs a grave in its files for measures it 
does not like, despite the approval of other 
committees. 

Almost nothing can be done in the House— 
and thus in the Congress itself—without the 
consent of the Committee on Rules. Each 
when both the Senate and the House have 
passed a measure, the committee holds a final 
trump: Unless the two bodies have enacted 
identical bills, it can prevent the House from 
entering a conference to iron out the dif- 
ferences and effect final passage. 

If anyone proposes to change these rules 
of the game in the House, he first must get 
clearance from—you guessed it—the Commit- 
tee on Rules. No liberals need apply. 

Judge Smirx wields his committee’s au- 
thority sometimes subtly, sometimes bluntly, 
but always effectively. His southern ex- 
posure is shared by the next ranking Demo- 
crat on the committee, WixL1am CoLMeER, of 
Mississippi, a loyal Smrru disciple. 

The two men can count on the almost un- 
varying support of the committee's four Re- 
publicans—Lro ALLEN, of Illinois, CLARENCE 
Brown, of Ohio, BrazItta CaRRoL. REECE, of 
Tennessee, and Hamer Bunce, of Idaho. Not 
one of the four can say the word “liberal” 
without a grimace. , 
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Mr. ALLEN is not noted for the felicity of 
his phrases but he once described the com- 
mittee’s attitude in a nutshell. It was some 
years ago, when the New Deal Democrat, 
Adolph Sabath, of Tllinois, was the commit- 
tee chairman and the conservative coalition’s 
chief victim. That day, Sabath was trying 
hard just to get the floor in his own commit- 
tee. 

“Adolph has a right to be heard,” Lzo 
ALLEN finally told his teammates. “Let him 
speak for 2 or 3 minutes. 

Inheriting Mr. Sabath’s role of frustra- 
tion are the other six members of the pres- 
ent committee—all garden-variety Demo- 
crats, responsive to the moderate leadership 
of Speaker Sam Raysurn of Texas. It takes 
an affirmative vote to get committee ap- 
proval, and long-suffering liberals like Ray 
J. Mappen, of Indiana, and RIcHARD BOLLING, 
of Missouri, have seen many a pet project go 
down on tie votes—not defeated so much as 
stymied. 

Since July 22 the Committee on Rules has 
been preventing final pasage of a school 
construction bill by withholding its per- 
mission for a Senate-House conference’ on 
their differing versions of the measure. The 
committee also is sitting on a Democratic 
housing bill. And when the new session 
opens tomorrow it will hold the power of 
life, death, or modification over the so-called 
Forand bill to provide health benefits for 
the aged through the social security system, 
and over a measure to increase the minimum 
wage and extend its benefits to more work- 
ers. S 
In an election year, the last two are re- 
garded, inelegantly but accurately, as “gut” 
issues. Moreover, they are Democratic plat- 
form planks. But different versions of each 
will be passed in the Senate and the House, 
making them as vulnerable as the school 
bill to the power of the “third: house” to 
block a conference and final passage. 

The legislative bottleneck formed by the 
Rules Committee was one of the major fac- 
tors that pushed the Democratic leadership 
into the politically risky August session. “In 
essence,” one philosophical House Member 
said last month, “we’re having a special 
session because of the Rules Committee. It’s 
what we've got instead of filibuster.” 

No sanction rests in the Constitution for 
the Committee on Ruies and certainly not 
for the vast array of powers it has arrogated 
to itself. The framers simply granted. the 
House of Representatives the right to de- 
termine the rules of its proceedings and let 
it go at that. 

Most of this constitutional authority, how- 
ever, was delegated to the committee 
in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, through the shrewd rulings of Speak- 
ers Thomas B. Reed and “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non. The size and disorder of the House 
made centralized control inevitable and these 
Speakers—the czars of the Congress in their 
day—were delighted to provide it. 


The House eventually revolted against 
“Cannonism” in 1910, under the leadership 
of George W. Norris, of Nebraska. It stripped 
Speaker Cannon of his power to appoint com- 
mittees, name chairmen, and sit as chairman 
of the Rules Committee—but it left the com- 
mittee’s powers intact. 


Until 1937, however, the committee func- 
tioned generflly as a docile arm of the party 
in power—a sort of “traffic cop” directing 
bills to the House floor in logical order. But 
in the late stages of: the New Deal, dis- 
gruntled conservatives—representing the 
southern Democratic-Republican coalition 
that had been formed in the House—seized 
effective command of the Rules Committee 
and turned its latent powers to their own 
purposes. 

One of this resourceful combination’s most 
effective gambits is to demand amendments, 
written to conservative specifications, before 
approving a given piece of legislation. Or 
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it may clear one bill as payment for the de- 
mise of another. 

This year, for example, floor debate on the 
House version of the minimum-wage bill 
was allowed only after the coalition had ex- 
acted assurances that a measure it disliked 
even more—one which would permit certain 
kinds of picketing by building-trades 
unions—would be buried in the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

The school-construction bill went to the 
House fioor only after it had been pruned 
and restricted far below the wishes of its 
author, FranK THOMPSON, JR., of New Jersey. 
But Mr. THomPson knew the Rules Commit- 
tee had been holding the broader, more ex- 
pensive Murray-Metcalf bill in its deep freeze 
since 1959, and trimmed his sails accord- 
ingly. Ironically, the committee now refuses 
to permit final passage of even the stripped- 
down Thompson bill. 

The most important action of the present 
Congress was achieved over the committee’s 
far-from-dead body. After sitting on it all 
through 1959, the coalition cleared the civil- 
rights bill only because it was confronted 
with a fait accompli—a discharge petition, 
signed by a majority of the House, that 
would have reclaimed the bill from the com- 
mittee if it had been exercised. 

Such a petition is one of ohly 3 weapons 
available to determined members of the 
House if they want to challenge the Rules 
Committee. It requires the signatures of 219 
Congressmen, a constitutional majority. 
Only the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and the Federal pay raise bill of 1960 have be- 
come law through discharge petitions in the 
House. 

The chairmen of other committees also 
may call for a House vote on bills being held 
by the rules panel, on two special days— 
known as Calendar Wedzesdays—each 
month. But each chairman must take his 
turn and may get only a few Calendar 
Wednesday chances each session. Moreover, 
a bill called up in this fashion must be de- 
bated and voted on the same day—a large 
order. 

On 2 days of each month, in addition, bills 
may be passed under suspension of the rules, 
with or without benefit of Rules Committee 
approval. This requires a two-thirds major- 
ity. Such a vote on a controversial bill would 
be like beating the Yankees 4 straight in a 
world’s series, with no bats. 

The ordinary difficulties of carrying out 
any of these maneuvers will be magnified by 
the brevity of the forthcoming session, sched- 
uled to last only 3 weeks. Also Judge SmirH 
may choose to do his disappearing act, one 


‘ of the neater ploys in his repertory. In Au- 


gust 1957, he vanished from Washington, 
leaving his committee without the power to 
call itself to order, while the civil rights bill 
of that year gathered dust in its files. Word 
seeped back from Virginia that Judge SMITH 
had gone to inspect a barn that had burned 
on his nearby dairy farm. 

“I knew Howarp SMirH would do most 
anything to block a civil rights bill, but I 
never suspected he would resort’ to arson,” 
Speaker RaYBuRN quipped, somewhat wryly. 

But if Judge SmirH goes to such lengths 
this year, he may suddenly find the House in 
the mood for a new revolt, like the one- that 
toppled Uncle Joe Cannon. In the last days 
before-the preconvention adjournment there 
were two significant indications of the pre- 
vailing mood. 

For one thing, Judge Smirn found it ex- 
pedient to take the floor for the unprece- 
dented purpose of defending his committee 
against an attack by a freshman Democrat, 
GerRALD T. FLYNN. Rookie Congressman are 
a dime a dozen in the House and the judge’s 
speech seemed to betray an increased sen- 
sitivity to criticism. 

The next day, the House passed by only 
8 votes, 182 to 167, a bill to pay the moving 
costs of Virginians being displaced by Wash- 


ington’'s grandiose Dulles International Air- 
port. Observers interpreted this reluctant 
approval as a slap at Judge Smirn, for whose 
Virginia constituents the bill would provide 
large benefits. 

One of the highest ranking Democrats in 
the House says bluntly: ‘The boys are serious 
this time.’”” But in the same breath, he adds: 
“Of course, they won’t get anywhere.” 

That was an ced, if not cynical 
judgment reflecting the extraordinary diffi- 
cuty of reforming any part of Congress, much 
less the Committee on Rules. 

To begin with, even liberals admit that 
this powerful group, when it functions in 
its role as a “traffic cop,” is a necessary part 
of House procedure. Moreover, it can be a 
useful servant of the leadership, as President 
Eisenhower learned early in his administra- 
tion, 

In 1953, the Rules Committee was in Re- 
publican hands, with Leo ALLEN in the chair. 
Acting for the White House, the committee 
buried a tax-cutting bill being pushed by 
the venerable Representative Dan RzEp, the 
Republican chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Later, the vengeful Mr. Rezp held up in 
his own committee the administration’s bill 
to extend an excess profits tax and raise 
about $200 million in badly needed revenue. 
The Rules Committee rudely bypassed the 
old chairman and sent to the floor its own 
extension bill—which had been nowhere 
near the Ways and Means Commitee. 

Judge SmirH blandly assures critics of the 
committee’s less laudable activities that a 
majority of the House can always change 
things if they aren’t satisfied. But in fact, 
it might be easier to overthrow the Govern- 
ment than the Committee on Rules. 

A rules change, even if it could be pushed 
through the Rules Committee itself, would 
have to be approved by the House—where the 
Republican-Southern Democrat axis is en- 
trenched. Moreover, a move against any 
committee would be dangerously near a move 
against the House leadership hierarchy—an 
insurgency not attractive to junior Members 
who depend on the same heirarchy for favors 
and advancement. ‘ j 

It is true that the Rules Committee’s rec- 
ord in the 80th Congress—when it blocked 
universal military training, a labor bill, 
amendments to the Social Security Act, and 
a civil rights bill—led to a reform in 1949 
and 1950 under which a chairman could get 
House action on a bill after the committee 
had held it for 21 days or more. Under that 
rule, eight major bills were wrested from 
its grip. But it took the conservative coali- 
tion little time to reestablish its authority 
and abolish the 21-day rule in 1951. When 
liberals sought a new reform in 1959, the 
best they could get was a pledge of assist- 
ance from Speaker RaYBuRN. 

Many liberals concede the Speaker has 
worked hard to fulfill his promise; but his 
best has not always been good enough, in 
their view. They believe public opinion is 
on their side and they are almost certain to 
move for reform in January—particularly if 
a new Democratic administration lends them 
its support. 

The Democratic study group, an organiza- 
tion of House liberals, is pondering several 
proposals—restoration of the 21-day rule, for 
instance. But most run squarely against the 
fact that the Smith-led conservative coali- 
tion on the committee and in the House 
probably could defeat any major rules 
change. 

For that reason, a proposal that is under 
close study is the election of the eight Dem- 
ocratic committee members at an open ma- 
jority caucus at the beginning of each Con- 
gress. If followed in 1961, the plan would 
be aimed not at the respected Judge SmirH 
but at ousting his Mississippi spear carrier, 
Mr. Cotmer. That would turn the balance 
of power against the coalition, seven to five, 
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South Jersey Medical Research 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS -~ 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. M-. 
President, I have been informed that the 
National Foundation has awarded a re- 
search grant of $41,752 to the South Jer- 
sey Medical Research Foundation. The 
news is particularly welcome because it 





shows how a worthy effort in New Jer- 


sey is receiving encouragement, as well 
as funds, for a very vital area of research. 

A news release from the National 
Foundation gives details of the grant and 
its purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the release printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

SouTH JERSEY MEDICAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
(By Dr. Lewis L. Coriell) 

Tissue culture research that has bearings 
on both cancer and virus diseases will be 
continued at the South Jersey Medical Re- 
search Foundation, Camden, under a March 
of Dimes grant of $41,752 from the National 
Foundation. 

The grant was announced jointly today 
by Mrs. W. H. K. Fleck, president of the New 
Jersey foundation, and Basil O’Connor, 
president of the National Foundation. The 
project will be directed by Dr. Lewis L. 
Coriell, research director. 

In recent years tissue culture has become 
an important tool for study of cancer, virus 
infections, birth defects, and certain in- 
herited diseases. Dr. Coriell’s work in polio 
research led him into a new approach to 
cancer. 

At first, he was searching for a strain of 
normal cells, maintained in cultures, which 
might serve as a suitable substitute for the 
expensive monkey kidney cells now used for 
growing polioviruses to make Salk vaccine. 
In the course of such studies, he and other 
investigators have found that certain orig- 
inally normal polio-susceptible cells which 
grow continuously in laboratory cultures ap- 
parently have changed into cancer cells, Up- 
to now; no tissue culture-adapted strain of 
cells has been found which is capable of pro- 
ducing poliovirus in abundance and at the 
same time is clearly nonmalignant. 
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Why cells from normal tissue take on the 
appearance of cancer when adapted to tissue 
culture growth is not known. But the find- 
ing has given cancer workers a new approach 
to study of malignant transformation of 
normal cells. 

The Camden investigators also ee — 
making comparative studies of var nes 
of tissue culture-adapted cells. They have 
found that the number and distribution of 
chromosomes, which contain hereditary in- 
formation, tend to vary greatly among the 
cells derived from the same animal species. 
Chromosome differences also were found in 


’ the same strain of cells (such as HeLa cells) 


grown in different laboratories. 

Their studies also showed that tissue cul- 
ture cells often are contaminated with bac- 
teria, particularly of the group known as 
pleuropneumonia-like organisims (PPLO), 
without showing visible signs of their pres- 
ence. PPLO are difficult to isolate and their 
presence usually goes unnoticed unless spe- 
cial effort is made to detect them. Although 
they appear to be harmless to man, Dr. 
Coriell and his associates are exploring the 
ways of ridding cell cultures of these ubiqui- 
tous contaminants. 

For these and other reasons, Dr. Coriell’s 
laboratory will concentrate its efforts on the 
problems related to chromosome changes and 
bacterial and other contaminations of cell 
cultures. At the same time, he will study 
and characterize various strains of tissue 
culture-adapted cells currently used in re- 
search laboratories. Together, these studies 
can give much needed information to in- 
vestigators working with cell cultures. 

Dr. Coriell’s group also will continue its 
study of anticancer serum obtained from 
a cow inoculated with HeLa cells, derived 
from a patient with cancer of the uterine 
cervix. This immune cow serum protected 
rats against HeLa cell-induced cancer. It 
now will be tested in selected cases of uterine 
cancer. 





Plan Needed To Stabilize Domestic 
Livestock Prices and Create Methods 


To Expand Trade in Our World 
Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the growing seriousness of this problem, 
I have urged the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to call an emergency nationwide 
conference of livestock producers in 
order to formulate an overall plan which 
will stabilize domestic livestock prices 
and create methods and procedures by 
which our world markets in this vital 
area of our economy can be expanded. 

I have asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the following questions, the answers 
to which I believe will shed some light 
on this fast deteriorating situation: 

First. Are there any Agriculture De- 
partment policy decisions which might 
have caused the astonishing rise in the 
importation of red meats while our ex- 
port markets for most livestock industry 
products have remained very sluggish? 

Second. Have rapidly falling farm 
livestock prices been the result of the 
tremendous increase of red meats from 
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abroad, plus the decision of certain meat 
processing industries to constrict the 
domestic market in a quest for greater 
and greater profits in the short run? 

Third. Why is it that our agricultural 
producers who are acknowledged to be 
the most efficient in the world are not 
only losing their own domestic markets 
but are unable to increase their markets 
abroad? 

Fourth. In light of the fact that the 
annual fall hog market glut will be upon 
us in a very few days, do you now have 
any plans to deal with the problem? I 
need not tell you that it becomes more 
urgent than ever that a comprehensive 
plan go into effect immediately. 





Statement by Congressman Earl Hogan 
at 12-State Democratic Conference and 
Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the statement I was privi- 
leged to give in behalf of Indiana 
farmers during the 12-State Democratic 
conference and rally at Des Moines, 
Iowa, August 20-21, 1960: 

PRESENTATION BY CONGRESSMAN EARL HOGAN, 
Democrit, Nivrm InpIANa District, aT 12- 
StaTe Democratic CONFERENCE AND RALLY, 
Des Mores, Iowa, AuGust 20-21, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, it is a real privilege to come 
before this meeting in behalf of the farmers 
of the great State of Indiana, for they are in 
a@ squeeze and are hurting. 

The official research conducted by Purdue 
University on farmers’ accounting records 
have been completed for 1959. Briefly, they 
show one of the most drastic drops from 1958 
to 1959 of any year since the Hoover de- 
pression. But even more disastrous these 
records for much better than average In- 
diana farmers show that the farmers in my 
State are going in the hole and going in the 
hole rapidly. 

These university analyzed farm records 
show that if farmers in my State were to 
get. just a national legal minimum wage 
for their labor and that of their families, 
they would not have earned any return what- 
soever on their large investment of capital 
and operating expenses. Or to put it the 
other way, if these farmers had been re- 
quired, as indeed many of them were, to 
pay going rates of tight-money interest on 
their capital investment, they would have 
been working the entire crop year of 1959 
for less than nothing, with no return on 
either their labor or their management 
know-how. In fact the figures show that the 
best, most efficient farmers in Indiana had 
to work for nothing and pay something be- 
sides for the privilege of farming in 1959. 
I know these figures are quite accurate be- 
cause I had the same kind of results on my 
own small farm. 

One of the first things I did after I was 
elected to Congress was to work out a pro- 
posal with the help of the farm leaders in my 
district and I introduced it. If my bill, H.R. 
7188, had been enacted it would have raised 
farm income, cut Government costs of the 
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farm program, and set up a conservation pro- 
gram that would make a major contribution 
to the future strength of our Nation. 

Needless to say the Republican administra- 
tion sent up an adverse report on my bill. 
However, more than a score of my colleagues 
and I got together early this year and de- 
veloped a Family Farm Income Act which 
contained the provisions of the bills we had 
introduced separately. And, Mr. Chairman, 
we added other neded features and found 
that that bill, too, faced the stubborn oppo- 
sition of the Republican administration, 
some of their banker and processor allies, 
and all of the Republican members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture of which 
Iam honored to be a member. 

There is no secret of what is needed in 
the way of an improved farm program; we 
need something that will begin to raise farm 
income imediately before still more family 
farms have gone down the drain; a program 
that will reduce the drain on the Federal 
Treasury; a program that will not stack up 
more and more wheat and feed grains in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation warehouses 
where large sums are being paid for inter- 
est, handling changes, and storage of no 
benefit to farmers. 

All of us know, Mr. Chairman, that we 
need a program that will conserve and de- 
velop our soil and water resources. A pro- 
gram that will give farmers a means to raise 
their incomes to a fair parity level; that will 
help them preserve their farms; that will 
allow them to use marketing orders, market- 
ing quotas, and acreage allotments to bal- 
ance their production, and market sales to 
a volume that will clear the market at a 
fair price. 

There’s nothing unique about the pro- 
posals I have made. They are fully covered 
in the fine farm plank adopted by the great 
Democratic convention in Los Angeles. I 
think most of you agree with me that the 
Democratic platform farm plank is the most 
forward looking most meaningful farm plank 
that any political party has ever written 
into its platform. 

Our farm plank is dedicated to the family 
farm. The kind that you and I grew up on. 
The kind of farm that the Nation should 
preserve and promote for the national best 
interest. The kind of farm that Thomas 
Jefferson and the other Founding Fathers 
considered to be the foundation and back- 
bone of the democracy in this Republic. 

It states several basic principles: Parity 
of farm income s0 that efficient family farm- 
ers can earn as much on their labor and 
capital investment as can be earned by sim- 
flar productive resources in other parts of 
the economy; the use of abundant food and 
fiber for unemployed and our needy here at 
home and to encourage the undecided na- 
tions around the world to adopt democracy, 
to balance farm production with demand; 
to set up @ national safety reserve of food 
and fiber; and to once and for all set 
up. a farm program that will improve and 
stabilize farm income—get the issue off the 
front pages into operation and get on down 
the road—instead of forever and always hav- 
ing to fight continuing rearguard actions 
against those who keep on wanting to de- 
stroy the farm program and the family farm 
with it. 

The farm problem is not just a sudden 
emergency; it is not a problem that is tem- 
porary. The farm income problem is caused 
by deeply underlying continuing features of 
a national economy that are continuous and 
continuing. 


To solve the farm income problem will 
take continuing programs and continuous 
effort. But if we set up such a program that 
can be carried out by the democratically 


ments every year to tailor the overall pro- 
gram to local needs, then we'll have an on- 
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going program that can be adapted to 
emerging needs by farmers themselves 
within congressional safeguards and Con- 
gress won't be called upon to consider a 
farm program bill every year. Constant 
public controversy over farm policy is no 
good kind of farm program. We need a 
policy that we can set in motion and quit 
having public political fights about in Con- 
gress every day. 





Nuclear-Powered Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, devel- 
opment of our nuclear-powered aircraft 
is a matter of first importance in our 
Nation’s defense. Mr. Lowell K. Brid- 
well, Scripps-Howard representative of 
the Cleveland Press, has done an excel- 
lent job of arousing interest in the proj- 
ect in a highly readable article written 
on the spot. It follows: 

(By Lowell K. Bridwell, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer) 





Ipamwo Fats, Ipano.—The radically new 
nuclear-powered aircraft Air Force officials 
now want built will be about the same size 
as a B-52 jet bomber. But there similiarity 
will end. 

The nuclear plane will have two small 
wings in front. The main wings will be near 
the rear. The rudder which sticks up from 
the tail of most planes will disappear. It 
will be replaced with two rudders, one at 
each of the main wingtips. 

The plane will first be.test flown with 
regular jet engines, weighted to account for 
the heavy nuclear propulsion machinery. 
The regular jets eventually will be replaced 
by nuclear jets, but these will be placed near 
the tail of the main fuselage. 

The first nuclear aircraft probably will 
still use at least two regular jets to take off 
and land. 

“We want to start flying as soon as it is 
reasonably possible,” said Brig. Gen. Irving 
L. Branch. “When we start flying, then we'll 
start learning a lot of things real fast.” 

General Branch is chief of the nuclear air- 
craft propulsion program: under development 
at the Atomic Energy Commission’s National 
Reactor Testing Station near here. 

General Branch cautions that the first 
atomic plane still will be a test vehicle. 

Even so, it won’t be an aerial sissy. It will 
be able to fly fast or slow, high or low, cruise 
for 5 days or longer if the crew can stand it, 
carry a bigger payload and do other things 
no other airplane ever built can do. 

When the straight jet engines are replaced 
with nuclear jets, Branch said, it is possible 
ballistic missiles can be carried along the 
wings where the regular jet engines formerly 
were placed. 

The general hinted that nuclear and air- 
craft engineers now firmly believe an atomic 
airplane can be built in 10 years to exceed 
even the wildest dreams of earlier sup- 
porters. 

“As we get closer to flight stage,” Branch 
said, “people will be able to see all kinds of 
potential. They will want us to get on 
with something better.” 

General Branch, who recently flew to the 
Strategic Air Command headquarters at 
Omaha, Nebr., to give its top officers a secret 


ne on the program, unfolded this pic- 
ure: 


The plane will be able to maintain a con- 
stant airborne alert. It can cruise slowly 
well off the coast of an enemy nation. It 
can spurt to 600 miles an hour when called 
on. Missiles presently are being developed 
which will turn it into a flying Cape 
Canaveral. 

It can operate without a fixed base. It 
does not have to be refueled in the air. 

It will be sufficiently safe to fly from many 
military airfields. If it crashes, there will be 
no greater danger than in other aircraft mis- 
haps. A crew can fly it for longer periods 
than they can stand without harmful radia- 
tion effects. : 

And because of its practically unlimited 
range, it can attack an enemy from any place 
on the globe instead of flying a predictable 

th 


path. 

Branch said Congress would be asked next 
January for the money to take another big 
step—the actual construction of the airplane 
frame in which to put the nuclear propul- 
sion machinery. 

The Convair Division of General Dynamics 
already has been working on preliminary de- 
signs. Convair has spent more than $50 mil- 
lion on the program so far, but only a small 
portion of that has gone into the design of 
the plane officials now think will be used. 





Medical Care-for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means to report to hundreds of con- 
stituents who have sent me messages 
concerning medical care for elderly 
citizens. 

In response to their requests and those 
of thousands of other Americans, the 
Congress has taken a great step toward 
broadening Government responsibility 
for medical care for the aged. 

AS many as 10 million elderly Ameri- 
cans—those who most need help—can be 
helped by the new medical care program. 

The Federal Government stands ready 
to begin this program October 1, 1960. 
When it will go into effect will depend 
upon action taken by the 50 States, for 
this is a Federal-State cooperative pro- 
gram imthe same category as aid to de- 
pendent children, unemployment com- 
pensation, vocational rehabilitation, old- 
age assistance, and many others. 

Each State may determine, within the 
broad provisions of the Federal law, how 
it will administer the medical care pro- 
gram. 

The Federal law does not require, as 
has been claimed, that any individual 
take a pauper’s oath, and it specifically 
forbids any State to require a lien on the 
home of any individual so long as he or 
his wife, or husband, is living. 

As Senator Gore has said: 

Under different circumstances, this pro- 
posal would be regarded as a very great, 
liberal advancement in social betterment. 


The circumstances, as all of us under- 
stand, were the political controversies 
arising out of demands for the much 
more far-reaching proposal by our col- 
league from Rhode Island, Mr. Foranp. 
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quired to give the fullest advantages of 
this generous Federal legislation to our 
people. 
Safeguards Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Or NEW 
IN THE SENATE OF UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in this Nation are witness- 
ing a growing concern about the effects 


fortunate impact of the highway pro- 
gram. A recent editorial in the Newark 
(N.J.) Star-Ledger indicates that the 
bill might find useful application 


sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. — 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAFEGUARDS NEEDED 


The controversy over depressing or elevat- 
ing the East-West Freeway has centered at- 
tention on a problem which up until now 
has been generally neglected. This is the 
effect of highway construction on urban de- 
velopment. 

An elevated highway is the most economi- 
cal to build in the congested sections of Es- 
sex County through which the East-West 
Freeway must pass. But a depressed road- 
way would be much more desirable from the 
point of view of local urban development. 

However, the U.S. Bureau of Roads, which 
must approve the highway plans (since the 
Federal Government pays 90 percent of the 
roadbuilding cost), is not interested in urban 
development. Its primary interest is in get- 
ting the freeway built as economically as 
possible. 

This disinterest in local needs has dis- 
turbed many officials as well as the residents 
of the communities directly concerned. Sen- 
ator Case and Senator Wmutams, of New 
Jersey, have pointed out the shortsightedness 
of such a policy. ae 

And Senator Wii1aMs; of New Jersey, has 
put forth a proposal which deserves serious 
study as a way for avoiding the kind of situa- 
tion that has arisen over the East-West 
Freeway. 

The Williams proposal calls for the creation 
of commissiorf to give regional planning 
and regional considerations a place in the 
Federal highway construction program. 

There is nothing novel about the concept 
of a regional planning body: But these pro- 
posals usually don’t materialize because the 
localities are jealous of giving up their 
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prerogatives and putting their development 
into the hands of outsiders. 

What is different about the Williams pro- 
posal, however, is that it would establish a 
new policy directive for the use of Federal 
highway funds. Under this policy, the de- 
velopment of orderly and well-balanced 
communities would be a major factor in the 
allocation of Federal highway funds. 

In other words, agencies ng Fed- 
eral highway funds would be instructed to 
take into account the effect of the construc- 
tion on the local areas. And the regional 
planning bodies would make clear what these 
effects would be. 

WruiaMs points out that under this policy 


“equal consideration of community values 


and community living would be given; the 
needs of interstate commerce would not be 
the only determining factor taken under 
consideration by the Federal Bureau of 
Roads in making important decisions on 
alinement and design.” 

There is no doubt that had this policy been 
in effect at the time the East-West Freeway 
came up for consideration, the decision 
would have been in favor of a depressed 


highway. 

the Williams proposal cannot be 
instituted in time to be effective in the case 
of the East-West Freeway. But this cer- 
tainly is not the only highway that will be 
built in the future in New Jersey with Fed- 
éral funds. The problem spotlighted by the 
East-West Freeway will recur with other 
roads. The Federal Government is spending 
billions of dollars on new roads—and this is 
a@ long-range program. 

The roadbuilding program will have a pro- 
found effect on the localities through which 
the new roads pass. The interests.of the 
localities, therefore, must be safeguarded— 
and that is exactly what the Williams pro- 
posal aims to do. 

New highways should not disrupt local 
development. They should assist the locali- 
ties—-which already are working against 
heavy enough odds in trying to push through 
improvements. 





Ukrainian Congress Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure and pride that I insert 
my message of greetings in the Appendix 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorRD commemo- 
rating the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America which is being 
celebrated this fall by the branches and 
member organizations of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc. 

This year we mark the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America: The year 1960 also 
marks the beginning of a new decade 
that all men hope may bring peace, jus- 
tice, and freedom to all the peoples of 
the world. 


No people has hoped and dreamed 


more of this freedom, or struggled harder 


for it, than the Ukrainians. Whether 
they are the 40 million people still en- 
slaved by Russian communism or their 
2% million free brethren in America, 
they have never ceased to dream and to 
fight for a free Ukrainian nation. 
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No one could fail to admire the in- 
domitable will of a péople who have kept 
alive their dream through centuries of 
oppression. And no one who loves free- 
dom. can fail to hope that the freedom 
may at last be achieved. 

To this purpose, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America has waged 
an unceasing battle against communism. 
They have continually exposed the dan- 
gers of communism to all free peoples 
when some might forget their peril. 

All Americans join with me in hoping 
that the 1960’s will see the culmination 
of the hopes of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, and of Ukrain- 
ians everywhere, for a free Ukrainian 
nation. 





Medical Care Program Under Social 
Security Is the Only Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, September 1,.1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, only 
by enactment of an adequate medical 
care program, under social security, for 
our senior citizens, can the Government 
of the United States keep faith with its 
people and with the future. 

I regret that bitter opposition to an 
adequate, truly meaningful program lim- 
ited congressional action to a bill which 
makes only a token approach to this 
grave problem and which, at administra- 
tion insistence, includes requirements 
for a means test which is entirely re- 
pugnant to Americans. 

INADEQUATE BILL PASSED 


The medical care bill which was passed 
at this postconvention session is inade- 
quate and unfair. Many of us who recog- 
nized its grave faults were forced to 
vote for it because the Republicans made 
it plain that it was the only bill they 
would allow to go through, and the only 
bill that the President. would not veto. 

It should be remembered, Mr. Speaker, 
that we were prevented from even hav- 
ing a vote on the Forand bill—a bill 
which I had the honor te cosponsor. 

Let us look at the bill that was passed. 

It involves two separate programs. 

First. It will provide additional Fed- 
eral assistance to the States for medical 
care for those receiving public relief. 

Second. It will make Federal assist- 
ance available to States which set up 
their own new medical assistance pro- 
grams, but the assistance will be avail- 
able only on a matching funds basis. 
Thus, each of the 50 States must estab- 
lish by law its own program and must 
appropriate the necessary money. Also, 
and most importantly, even when this is 
done, if it is, help will be available only 
to those who meet a means test. In 
other words, to get any help in meeting 
medical costs, the applicant must show 
aay he is unable to pay the costs him- 
self. 

This pauper’s oath provision is a re- 
volting requirement. 
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Let us have a medical care program 
which is not based on the idea of public 
charity. 

THE NEED FOR PROTECTION 


The need for an adequate Federal 
program to help our senior citizens meet 
the cost of illness is plain. 

Let us look at some of the facts: 

Each year, there are 150 Americans 

out of each 1,000 who require hospital 
care, but for those in the 65 to 74 age 
group the rate is 292 per 1,000—or almost 
double the rate for the general popula- 
tion. , 
We all know how hospital and medical 
costs have zoomed, with hospital costs 
alone now more than double what they 
were 13 years ago. The cost of medical 
care has risen 49 percent. 

Older people must spend an average of 
three times as long in the hospital as 
younger patients. 

Tilness for the elderly comes at a time 
when their incomes are at a minimum 
level. They simply cannot afford the 
staggering costs of illness, nor can they 
meet the cost of adequate private insur- 
ance. 

It would be a happy state of affairs if 
all our senior citizens did have incomes 
sufficient to meet all their reasonable 
needs, including the cost of illness, Un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. 

Almost two-thirds of our senior citi- 
zens have incomes, from all sources, of 
less than $1,000 a year. 

Nor do our older Americans have assets 
which could be readily converted into 
cash to meet the costs of illness. At least 
half have less than $500 in such assets. 

The elderly just cannot afford to be 
sick. é 
PRIVATE INSURANCE? 

As a Representative from Connecticut, 
home of the great insurance industry, I 
would be delighted if private insurance 
provided the answer to this great. social 
problem. 

The insurance companies have made 
great strides in the field of medical care 
insurance. They are to be congratulated 
for what they have done. 

But private companies simply cannot 
afford to provide the coverage that is 
needed, at prices that our senior citizens 
can afford. 

It is reported by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that 
about 6 million people of our 16 million 
Americans of 65 or older have some kind 
of insurance protection against costs of 
illness. But only 27 percent of those 
have policies which will pay for as much 
as half of their medical bills. The in- 
surance carried by the other 73 percent 
of this minority fortunate enough to have 
any insurance will pay for less than half 
of their medical costs. 

I believe that the insurance industry 
would benefit by enactment of a Federal 
program of medical care under social 
security. 

It would allow the companies to with- 
draw from an unprofitable field and con- 
centrate on supplemental coverage 
which can provide good protection at 
reasonable rates which will allow fair 
return. 

The basic social security law was op- 
posed by some insurance experts yet it 
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has proved to be of great benefit to the 
insurance industry by providing a base 
for the establishment of many new life 
insurance and pension plans. 

Tt would be well to recall what the 
President’s Commission on Health Needs 
of the Nation said about this problem of 
medical care for the elderly. I quote 
from its report to the President in 1955: 

It is clear that the solution to the prob- 
lem of payment for health services to the 
aging does not Me in currently available 
private insurance programs with premiums 
paid by the aged. Nor does it lie in any 
reasonably anticipated increase in cash ben- 
efits under old-age assistance or old-age and 
survivors insurance. Rather, the situation 
requires a new approach. 

DR. MAC LEAN’S STATEMENT 


The former president of the National 
Blue Cross Association, Dr. Basil C. 
MacLean, gave eloquent support to 
Porand-type legislation. 

Such a bill, he said, “provides a way 
of dealing with the question with dignity 
and effectiveness.” 

Said Dr. MacLean: 

As a physician, I have had an intimate 
look at the special and personal health needs 
of the aged. As a hospital administrator, 
I have seen that need reflected as a burden 
of obligatory and uncompensated service 
that acted as a constant drag upon the 
hospital’s economic support and growth. 

As New York City Commissioner of Hos- 
pitals, I have seen these problems further 
translated into financial and social deficit 
for the entire community. As president of 
the National Blue Cross Association, I par- 
ticipated first-hand in the attempt to meet 
some of those problems through existing vol- 
untary prepayment organizations. 

A lifetime’s experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the aged simply cannot af- 
ford to buy from any of these the scope of 
care that is required, nor do the stern com- 
petitive realities permit any carrier * * * to 
provide benefits which are adequate at a 
price which is feasible for any but a small 
proportion of the aged. 

KOWALSKI BILL SUMMARY 

It is my intention, Mr. Speaker, if I 
am reelected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to submit again my bill, H.R. 
7778, identical with the Forand bill, to 
establish a Federal program of medical 
eare for senior citizens, under social 
security. 

Here is a summary of my bill: 

First. The proposal: To amend old- 
age and survivors insurance so as to pro- 
vide insurance against the cost of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical services 
to all those eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits or who would be eligible 
if they applied. 

Second. Its purpose: As people grow 
old, they need more medical care but 
usually have less money to meet its rising 
cost.. Most of them cannot get adequate 
protection through private insurance, 
and a severe disability may mean fi- 
nancial disaster. 

Individual health insurance policies 
are expensive; they usually exclude a 
preexisting condition; they may be re- 
fused or canceled. Group. insurance 
also is unavailable to most retired per- 
sons and aged widows since they have no 
employment connection such as normally 
is required. 
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Young widows and children similarly 
have low incomes and little opportunity 
to obtain insurance. 

Many hospitals have constant and 
serious financial difficulties because they 
have to provide free service to these peo- 
ple. Private charities and public assist- 
ance agencies frequently pay for such 
hospital care or help make up hospital 
deficits. 

The proposal would transfer to the self- 
supporting insurance system a financial 
burden which now falls on individuals 
and private charities, and on public as- 
sistance financed by taxpayers. Thus 
it would work in the direction preferred 
by Congress. 

Fifteen million persons would be 
eligible in 1961. 

Third. The benefits: 

A. Hospital and nursing home services: 
Each eligible person would be 
against the cost of hospital care, includ- 
ing a semiprivate room and all the hos- 
pital services, medical care, drugs, and 
appliances which the hospital custom- 
arily furnishes its bed patients. The in- 
surance system would not pay the attend- 
ing doctor’s bills, except for surgical 
services, 

Skilled nursing home services would be 
covered if the patient is transferred to 
the nursing home from the hospital and 
if the services are for the same condition 
or one arising from that. for which he 
received hospital care. . The care in the 
nursing home could be extended so that 
up to 120. days of combined care would 
be provided in a 12-month period but 
only-60 days could be hospital care. 

B. Surgical services: The insurance 
system would pay the cost of surgical 
services provided in a hospital, or in case 
of an emergency or for minor surgery, in 
the outpatient department of a hospital 
or in a doctor’s office. Any individual 
may freely select the surgeon of his 
choice provided the surgeon has attained 
specified professional recognition—sub- 
section (c) (2), except in cases of emer- 
gency or where the requirement of such 
certification is not practical. The cost of 
oral surgery by a dentist in a hospital 
would be covered. 

C. Procedures for insured persons: The 
insurance procedures would be like those 
already developed for patients covered by 
private insurance plans that provide 
service benefits. 

A person eligible for hospital or nurs- 
ing home bisurance would, as at present 
be admitted to such an institution on his 
physician’s referral. The patient could 
receive insured services from any quali- 
fied practitioner or institution which has 
agreed to participate and to be paid for 
services insured under the plan. In 
emergency situations, referral or prior 
agreement could be waived. . 

Fourth. Administration: The program 
is to be administered by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The OASI- system would 
use its existing recordkeeping system to 
certify eligibility, to issue insurance 
cards, and the like. For aged benefici- 
aries, this would mean paid-up hospital 
and surgical insurance for life. 


would have the to 
Payments could be made at such rates 


the payment. at the agreed rates shall 
constitute full payment for the con- 
tracted services; the patient may not. be 
billed for additional sums for the con- 
tracted services. Agreements of this 
type are now in effect under the Federal 
program for medical care for — 
of members of the Armed Forces 

The Secretary could make agreements 
directly with providers of services or with 
their authorized representatives. .Group 


practice ‘plans would be 
included. 

The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions and establish an advisory council. 
He may utilize the services of private 
nonprofit o to the extent 
that he determines their utilization 


will contribute to effective and economi- 
cal ; 


administration. 

Fifth, Special safeguard: Nothing in 
the bill shall be construed to give the 
Secretary or administering agencies au- 
thority over the internal management of 
participating imstitutions or over the 
practice of medicine or the manner in 
which medical services are provided. 

Sixth. Exclusions: Persons eligible for 
permanent and disability benefits are not 
included. The proposal does not apply 
to costs incurred in Federal hospitals, or 
in tuberculosis or mental institutions, or 
in other countries. It does not cover:all 
types of: nursing. homes or apply to in- 
stitutions that provide primarily domi- 
ciliary care. It does not apply to work- 
men’s compensation, cases unless ar- 
rangements are made to reimburse the 
insurance system. It does not include 
elective surgery, or nonsurgical medical 
services except those customarily fur- 
nished by hospitals as an essential part 
of hospital care for bed patients. 

Seventh. Financing: The bill would 
increase contribution rates of employers 
and employees by one-fourth percent 
each and of the self-employed by three- 
eighths percent. 

SUPPLEMENTAL BILL 


It is also my intention, Mr. Speaker, to 
submit a bill establishing a special pro- 
gram of medical care for those not eli- 
gible for protection under the social se- 
curity system. 

This would provide coverage for the 
several million of our senior citizens who 
are not within the social security pro- 
gram. 

A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 

The problem of adequate medical care 
for our senior citizens, under a program 
that will preserve their dignity and inde- 
pendence, is a challenge to America. It 
is a challenge we must meet. 

The needs of our older citizens have 
been neglected long enough. It is time 
that we faced up to those needs and took 
the action that is necessary. 
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The basic question is a simple one of 
social justice. We have a moral obliga- 
tion to our senior citizens—an obligation 
which we must fulfill. 

A medical care program under social 

security will be a sound program, a hu- 
mane program. It will show to the 
world that America keeps faith with her 
citizens, that she recognizes the great 
contributions of those who have done so 
much to build and strengthen our great 
land. 
' I shall keep fighting for such a pro- 
gram, with all my energy, until it be- 
comes law. Despite the bitter opposition, 
right shall prevail. 


Statement by Senator Dodd in Regard 
to Judge J. Joseph Smith and Mr. 
William Timbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September. 1, 1960 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me about Judge J. Joseph Smith and 
Mr. William Timbers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Dopp 


On September 1, 1960, I received unani- 
mous consent to insert at a later date a 
statement about Judge J. Joseph Smith and 
Mr. William Timbers who, on that day, 
were confirmed by the Senate for the posts 
of U.S. circuit Judge aig the second district 
and U.S. district judge for Connecticut, re- 
spectively. 

Judge Smith has long been recognized as 
one of the greatest jurists ever to sit on the 
bench in Connecticut. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Federal bench in 1941, he served 
with great distinction three terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. A dedicated 
and thorough scholar of the law, exception- 
ally well fitted by temperament for the judi- 
ciliary, 2 man of brilliant perception and in- 
sight, an experienced jurist with two decades 
of service on the Federal bench behind him, 
Judge Smith is the universal choice of the 
Connecticut bar for this post on the second 
circuit. 

I have had the privilege of appearing in 
court and trying cases before Judge Smith. 
I feel for him the admiration and respect 
that are felt by all attorneys who have en- 
gaged in litigation before this outstanding 
jurist. 

And so, along with all of those who have 
known and worked with Judge Smith, I am 
deeply gratified by his confirmation for the 
post of U.S. circuit judge for the second cir- 
cuit. 

I am also pleased with the confirmation 


He was pbs nner J lauded for 


his - ability, his judicial temperament, 
in complex legal ques- 
those 
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attorneys, university professors of law, and 
-ranking Government officials. I have 
worked on legal matters with Bill Timbers 
and can personally vouch for his outstand- 
ing legal 
I congratulate Mr. Timbers upon his con- 
firmation and I am sure that he will main- 
tain in his new post as district judge for 
Connecticut the same standard of excellence 
set by his predecessor, Judge Smith. 


International Space Law and Outer 
Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Martin] delivered a most thoughtful and 
enlightening address before the 11th In- 
ternational Astronautical Congress at 
Stockholm, Sweden, on August 16, 1960. 

Senator MarTIn’s speech was entitled 
“International Space Law and Outer 
Space,” which I know is a subject of 
deep interest to all Americans. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have a 
copy of this address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Space LAW AND OUTER SPACE 


(Address by U.S. Senator THomas E. Martin, 
of Iowa, before the Space Law Colloquium 
of the 1ith International Astronautical 
Congress, Stockholm, Sweden, Tuesday, 
August 16, 1960) : 

I am pleased and honored to have been 
invited to speak before you today. The In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation has 
since its foundation in 1950 provided a 
valuable international forum for the review 
of outer-space problems and for the stimula- 
tion of action in governmental and inter- 
national public bodies. I hope it will con- 
tinue to provide this valuable service. In 
view of the uncharted nature of much of the 
work in astronautics, the contribution of 
private thinking and analysis can be of im- 
mense importance to the future develop- 
ment of man’s efforts in outer s " 

The stirring era in which we live is wit- 
ness to the extension of man’s activity into 
& mediura entirely new to him. In the realm 
of space *xploration man is faced with tech- 
nical and scientific demands of unparalleled 
difficulty. At the same time, he is given 
priceless opportunity—a chance to establish 
new relations with his fellow mah in a new 
environment, relatively free from the limit- 
ing influence of precedent. 

Starting with a clean slate, man should so 
plan his activities in outer space as to pre- 
clude the possibility of the armed conflicts 
and controversies which have characterized 
his history on this planet. He can promote 
@ new atmosphere, based on scientific coop- 
eration and the rule of law, which might 
serve as an example for his earthbound rela- 
tions with his fellow man. As Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge stated in an address to 
the 14th General Assembly: 

“International cooperation in the explora- 
tion of outer space offers an avenue along 
which nations may approach mutual under- 
standing and peace. Working together on 
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the great challenges of explorations beyond 
the confines of earth can create a new per- 
spective, in which national boundaries and 
national rivalries recede in importance.” 

Certainly we can agree that the incentives 
for international cooperation in outer space 
are many and very substantial. Tremendous 
expense is involved in space exploration. 
Geographically widespread and yet tightly 
coordinated observation stations are re- 
quired. Coordination of operations is im- 
perative if we are to avoid mutual interfer- 
ence and minimize the danger of accident 
and damage as traffic in outer space increases 
in intensity. All these factors urge the im- 
portance of international cooperation. 

And there is another grim argument for 
cooperation: Scientific progress has inevita- 
bly made possible the use of outer space for 
new and more dangerous means of waging 
war. This fact requires that maximum co- 
operative efforts be made among the nations 
to guard against the use of outer space for 
aggressive purposes. Recognizing the great 
dangers lurking in such use, the United 
States over 3 years ago proposed a study of 
means to reserve outer space for peaceful 
purposes only. Today the United States 
stands prepared to enter upon such a study 
separately from the overall problem of dis- 
armament. A concrete proposal in this di- 
rection has been made by the 5 Western 
Powers to the Geneva Conference of the 10- 
Nation Committee on Disarmament. These 
nations have urged the banning of weapons 
of mass destruction in orbit or stationed in 
outer space. 

I hope very much that outer space can be 
reserved as a great area for peace. It would 
be a tragic thing indeed if the wars and na- 
tional rivalries which have too often char- 
acterized relations among the nations here 
on earth were to be projected into outer 
space. 

It is gratifying to note that the strong in- 
centives for international cooperation in 
outer space which I have mentioned have 
not been without effect. Even in the initial 
stages of space exploration, such coopera- 
tion has made an important contribution in 
the tracking of earth satellites and the as- 
sembly of scientific data. Wide recognition 
of the desirability of mutual assistance in 
this new field is reflected in the intelligent 
and significant cooperation of states, organi- 
zations and individuals during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year (1957-58). It is also 
refiected in the continuation of these ac- 
tivities under the acgis of the Committee 
for Space Research of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. 

A special and important example of inter- 
national cooperation, is furnished by the 
transmission by the United States to the 
USSR. of a number of tape recordings of 
the data received from Sputniks I, II and III. 

As the pace of outer space activities in- 
creases, there will grow, in addition to the 
need for cooperation, a need for regulation 
and control of such activities in order to 
minimize conflicts of interests and opera- 
tions. This involves the establishment of 
broad principles and specific regulatory 
measures to meet operational requirements. 

Because of the very newness of the field 
of outer space exploration, the context and 
nature of many potential problems are not 
yet clear. I therefore believe that it is pre- 
mature, at this time, to attempt to draw up 
a comprehensive legal code to cover all con- 
tingencies in outer space. It is, after all, 
@ cardinal rule that the development of in- 
ternational law must follow the dictates of 
concrete need. We do not know enough 
about the difficulties that may be encoun- 
tered in outer space to foresee the precise 
nature of the entire range of regulatory 
measures which may one day be nec 

There are, however, certain problems which 
can be identified at present and studied with 
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regard to possible regulatory and control 
measures. In this task, as you know, the 
United Nations ad hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space has made pre- 
liminary identification of a number of areas 
which call for international coordination and 
control on a priority basis. 

Now I would not go so far as to suggest 
that we install stop-and-go lights in outer 
space in order to control traffic there. But 
just as some regulatory measures become 
necessary for traffic on our international 
highways and on the high seas, so a certain 
degree of regulation and control will be es- 
sential with respect to outer space activities. 

Among these problems, it is interesting to 
note a useful connection between identifica- 
tion and registration of space vehicles, ad- 
vance notice of their launchings, and a pos- 
sible system for guarding against surprise 
attack or use of outer space for aggressive 
purposes. It may well be that experience 
gained in this field may be useful in dis- 
armament and arms control measures. 

Regarding freedom of outer space for ex- 
ploration and use, the ad hoc committee 
took « liberal and forward-looking view. 
It pointed out that “during the IGY * * * 
and subsequently, countries throughout the 
world proceeded on the premise of the per- 
missibility of the launching and flight of 
space vehicles * * * regardless of what ter- 
ritory they pass ‘over’ during the course of 
their flight.” 

This premise appears to have been sup- 
ported by the fact that such space activity 
has been undertaken and that no nation has 
raised objection to the ‘aunching of space 
vehicles by another. Thus it would seem to 
me there has been acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of exploration and scien- 
tific observation in much the same manner 
as was agreed in Washington last December 
1 with respect to the continent of Antarc- 
tica. 

A similar possibility exists regarding the 
exploration of and assertion of claims to 
celestial bodies. Last year agreement was 
reached by the signatory states to the effect 
that no territorial claims are to be sub- 
mitted under the Antarctica Treaty. Why 
should not serious consideration be given to 
adherence to such a practice with respect 
to bodies in outer space? Certainly at the 
present state of man’s knowledge and capa- 
bilities it would seem that the resources of 
natural bodies in space, like the vast regions 
of space itself, represent sharable assets of 
the community of nations. Scientific ex- 
ploration of a planet conducted under the 
national auspices of one country should in 
no way involve the prohibition of similar, 
noninterfering, exploration by other coun- 
tries. 

The question of the establishment of a 
recognized boundary between air space and 
outer space is an especially complex one, in 
my estimation, it represents a surprising 
number of difficulties—diffiiculties which 
may possibly prove insuperable. The main 
argument for determining a space boundary 
is that it would help to preclude states 
from making claims to “sovereignty” over 
large parts of space on the assertion that 
they are “air space” rather than “outer 
space.” 

The criteria for such a boundary deter- 
mination, however, are not easy to estab- 
lish. Should the division between air space 
and outer space be defined in terms of the 
physical characteristics of the air? Or should 
it be based upon the purpose of flight or on 
the physical characteristics of flightcraft? 
There are, for example, vehicles which have 
the characteristics of both aircraft and 

t. These operate on aerodynamic 
principles in one part of their flight and on 
pure rocket principles in another. 

In order to avoid these difficulties, it has 
been suggested that an arbitrary limit might 
be chosen. But where would the line be 
drawn? Would it be at an altitude of 50,000 
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feet, or 70,000 feet, or perhaps as high as a 
manned plane might fly? The result of any 
arbitrary limit, it seems to me, would likely 
be either to. fetter space activities by inap- 
propriate rules or to interfere unnecessarily 
with the existing regime of international 
aviation. 

Even if the difficulties of fixing a stationary 
boundary were overcome, the achievement 
would not solve all problems. This would be 
most. obviously the case were the boundary 
to be fixed at a relatively high altitude. For 
example, artificial satellites often come much 
closer to the earth at some points in their 
orbits than at others. In some cases the 
perigee, or point nearest the earth, falls with- 
in one or more boundaries which have been 
proposed, while the apogee, or farthest point, 
falls outside. To me, it would make little 
sense to impose one legal . or status 
on the satellite at perigee and another on the 
same satellite at apogee. 

Another problem would arise in connect- 
tion with establishment of a high altitude 
space boundary. As altitude increases, the 
relevance and adequacy of normal air space 
boundaries decrease. There is progressively 
less relationship. between objects located or 
activities taking place “above” specific na- 
tional territory on the surface of the earth. 
For example, reentry and landing of an object 
traveling at high speed and high altitude are 
apt to take place hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of: miles farther on in its line of travel. 

Rather than seek to limit space activity 
on the basis of altitude alone, other factors 
might be equally relevant. Should not one 
consider the trajectory of the space vehicle 
or object, its flight mission, the instrumen- 
tation and other functional characteristics 
of the vehicle in question, for example, in 
the search for appropriate criteria? Even 
with the resort to such criteria, however, 
much will remain in dispute. It would, I 
think, be ill advised to accept a boundary for 
outer space before its practicality and utility 
are thoroughly established. 

These are some of the imponderables with 
which we are faced in the formulation of 
legislation and procedures governing man’s 
activities in outer space. The factors which 
must be taken into consideration are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and the technical and 
scientific information as yet available con- 
cerning many aspects of such activities is 
far from complete. These facts underline 
the need for considerable caution in draw- 
ing up legal provisions relating to outer 
space activities. 

Despite this complexity, however, the ac- 
celerating rate of outer space exploration 
renders indispensable the early consideration 
of regulatory measures in certain specific 
areas, a8 I have indicated earlier. With 
the growth of customary practice and the 
accumulation of lews and agreements deal- 
ing with particular subjects, a system of 
laws governing human relations in outer 
space will gradually be filled out. 

In the growth of such a system, the in- 
ternational community will wish to see its 
basic policy aims, as affirmed in such docu- 
ments as the United Nations Charter, re- 
flected in the body of outer space law. These 
aims include the reservation of outer space 
for peaceful purposes, the encouragement of 
international cooperation and the enco - 
ment of scientific research, particularly in 
the interest.of achieving practical benefits to 
increase human welfare. 

The hope of cooperation in outer space was 
put eloquently not long ago by Dr. T. Keith 


Glennan, Admimistrator of the National 


Aeronautics and Space Administration, when 
he said: 

“Out of the efforts of the dedicated and 
inspired men of all nations may yet come 
that common understanding and mutual 
trust that will break the lockstep of suspi- 
cion and distrust that divides the world into 
separate camps today.” 

Faced with the tremendous opportunities 








HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


true in France, Italy, ‘Holland, Scotland, 
and Germany. From a hotel in Rome, I 
could see countless apartments, and each 
window had pots or boxes of flowers; also 
they could be seen blooming in practically 
every skylight opening. As I gazed upon 
the serene loveliness of these flowers, 
there came to my mind a thought which 
grew stronger each day—if the whole 
world could see and feel the significance 
of these flowers, it would be a great for- 
ward step toward peace: . 
Someone has written: 
Thete is a tongue in every leaf— 
A voice in every rill; 
A voice that speaketh everywhere. 


It was Wordsworth who said: 
To me the meanest flower that blows can 


give j 
Thoughts that do often Iie too deep for 
tears. 


Longfellow wrote: 
Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above; 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like 


wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 


Yes: 
Plowers sing a song, 
Flowers preach a sermon; 
If we will only hear 
A song, & prayer of peace. 


It is said that music has the power to 
charm the savage beast. Why cannot 
this be said of flowers? For, like music, 
flowers are a universal language. There 
is no language barrier in flowers. Two 
people do not have to understand each 
other’s language or way of life in order 
to appreciate the same beautiful flowers. 
Flowers tell a story; they have a lan- 
guage all their own; perhaps, this is 
nature’s secret language, one of peace, 
serenity, and kindness. 

Flowers are the lexicon of love— 
peace and tenderness—as opposed to 
hate and malice. Can one who loves 
flowers be a mean person or be one who 
really hates a foreigner? Flowers are 
a silent token of worthwhile sentiments 
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experience that stands high among the 
most pleasant ones of my entire life, the 


~ privilege and honor of becoming ac- 


ts national emblem. However, most 
the 50 States do have an official 

i petitions have been cir- 

, and legislation in- 

to adopt this and that flower 

national emblem, such has not 

done. Perhaps it would be an ex- 
-cellent idea to bunch all of the indi- 
vidual State flowers together and adopt 


Regardless of what flower may be the 
State or national emblem, all flowers 
silently emblazon love and peace. In 
the language of flowers, the Madonna 
lily signifies sweetness; the water lily, 
purity of heart; lily-of-the-valley, hap- 
piness; red rose, love; blue violet, faith- 
fulness; purple lilac, emotions of love; 
goldenrod, encouragement; and countless 
others, too numerous to mention, give 
messages of peace. 

If only every person who plants a 
flower would dedicate it to peace, what 
a wonderful world we would have. These 
seeds would grow, not only in the flower- 
pots, boxes, plots, and gardens; but their 
message would grow in the hearts of all; 
a message of hope and faith and one that 
preaches the futility of war. 

We all realize that before this idea 
can engulf the world that man’s attitude 
toward the ideology of war and distrust 
must be changed, but herein lies the 
seed to help bring about this change. 
If patriotic, civic, flower, and garden 
clubs in just one country would accept 
this idea and contact like organizations 
throughout the world, a possibility of 
universal peace exists. 

Since music is universally loved, 

And we can appreciate its tone; 

Why not help the white dove, 

By a peace flower in each home? 

May not a simple flower 

Proclaim the end of war? 
"Tis true it has the power 
To do this and far more. 


Then let all nations combine, 
In one universal score, 

To use the flower as a sign 
That war shall be no more. 

God in his goodness to every land 
Gave each His flowers to love; 

So let’s join a great brotherhood band 
To give thanks to our Father above. 


May we through the goodly message of 
flowers hasten that day when “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks”; 
and war shall be no more. 


Hon. Graham A. Barden 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, during my 
short service in Congress I have had one 


quainted and associated with many 
Members of the U.S. Congress. Among 
these I regard my esteemed colleague, 
Hon. Granam A. BARDEN, as outstanding 
in several respects, for his strength of 
character, courage, ability, and dedica- 
tion to the causes he believes are just and 
right. 

Long occupying a position of great 
power and influence as chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, he did not use his position as a 
weapon of domination and abuse but 
rather as a medium of great service to 
his country and to his people. 

The real measure of a man may often 
be wiscovered by his reaction to power 
and authority vested in him. GraHam 
BarDEN’s career and record in Congress 
reveal that he has understood that au- 
thority is always accompanied by respon- 
sibility and that power may become 
tyranny without wisdom. Again and 
again during his long congressional ca- 
reer he has demonstrated his deep wis- 
dom, keen sense of responsibility, dedi- 
cation to the causes he believed to be 
right, and has stood steadfastly by his 
convictions in the face of many partisan 
political pressures. 

I regret to see this my respected and 
esteemed friend retire from Congress, but 
I wish for him and his good and lovely 
wife many, many happy years in quiet 
and peaceful retirement among the 
scenes and among the people they love 
so much. 


Imports Peril American Standard of 
Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that our pres- 
ent foreign trade policies are wrecking 
industries in America that are vital to 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated and to the employees in these in- 
dustries, and are eleminating from the 
American scene industries and skilled 
workmen so essential to our economy, 
security, and well-being. 

I want to relate some of the circum- 
stances which have led to our unfavor- 
able trade policies and point out certain 
industries in southern Indiana with 
which I am especially familiar that are 
being seriously damaged by our import 
policies. 

BACKGROUND OF PRESENT TRADE POLICIES 


Through the centuries, international 
trade has been a system of exporting 
those articles which a country or area 
produces in surplus and importing those 
which other countries produce in surplus 
quantities. Countries normally sell what 
they have in abundance and buy those 
items which are scarce. In the natural 
course of international trade one would 
not expect Brazil to import coffee; Cey- 
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lon, tea; Iceland, fish; Japan, silk; Hon- 
duras, bananas; or Malaya, rubber. Yet, 
that in a sense is just what we are doing 
today in our zeal to help various coun- 
tries improve their economic status. The 
American people have been motivated by 
a spirit of altruism to help their neigh- 
bors around the world. The question 
arises as to just how long and to what 
extent you can materially help your 
neighbor and still remain strong your- 
self. The predicament in which we find 
ourselves today is not the fault of one 
political party; both parties have assisted 
in forging trade policies that benefit 
friendly countries or countries we erro- 
neously expected to be friendly. 

Reciprocal trade agreements which 
were begun in 1934 were intended to work 
for the mutual benefit of ourselves and 
other countries. I would be the last to 
say that no good has been accomplished 
by reciprocal trade agreements, and I 
also would be the last to desire to stifle 
legitimate trade. However, for reasons 
which I will not attempt to discuss at 
this time, trade agreements are geared 
more and more to encourage the impor- 
tation of foreign-made goods and, in 
many cases, to discourage the exporta- 
tion of American products. I have sup- 
ported amendments which would have 
made our trade agreements truly re- 
ciprocal and not one-sided against 
American trade. I spoke against the re- 
ciprocal trade bill on June 10, 1958, and 
at that time pointed out the growing 
problems of unemployment caused by un- 
fair foreign competition. The develop- 
ments in the last 2 years have shown 
that I was accurate in my estimate, as 
imports have cut deeper and deeper into 
the markets for domestic production. 

I have spoken on the floor of the House 
and have appeared before appropriate 
committees many times, pointing out 
specific instances of industries which 
were being unfairly damaged or even de- 
stroyed by these trade practices. Those 
of us who saw these approaching dangers 
attempted in 1958 to limit the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act to 2 years 
instead of 4. Today I believe the Con- 
gress is alerted and would not extend the 
act without more adequate protection for 
American industry. 

‘CHEAP FOREIGN LABOR CREATES TRADE INEQUITIES 


The difference between labor stand- 
ards in the United States and those in 
other countries creates a trade barrier 
for which even the superiority of Ameri- 
can know-how and machinery cannot 
compensate in all cases. The wages paid 
to the men who mine the coal, who pro- 
duce the raw materials and who operate 
the machines in the factories abroad are 
often less than one-tenth of the wages 
paid the man who performs the same 
type of labor in America. This labor 
cost factor, both direct and indirect, al- 
lows foreign products to be imported into 
the United States at prices which do- 
mestic producers cannot meet and still 
maintain our high standard of living. 
AMERICAN TAX DOLLARS AND KNOW-HOW USED 

TO DEFEAT AMERICA 


This condition was made doubly un- 
fair after World War II when the Ameri- 
can taxpayers began to send billions of 
their dollars abroad to rebuild damaged 
industry and install more modern ma- 
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chinery than American industry enjoyed 
at that time. We also sent abroad the 
best in know-how—our experts in the 
fields of farming, engineering, produc- 
tion, and other technical assistance. In- 
dustry was even called upon to surrender 
to foreign countries trade secrets that 
they had previously kept from their com- 
petition here. Although I have men- 
tioned all of this on the floor many times, 
in. the closing of this session, I again 
want to point out a few specific inequi- 
ties I have found which affect southern 
Indiana. 
STONE, GLASS, TILE, AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


Veneers, plywood, and fabricated wood 
products such as furniture and doors are 
moving from European and Asiatic mar- 
kets to the United States at accelerated 
rates. 

As indicative of a trend, a $140 million 
Lincoln Cultural Center in New York 
City, partially being paid for by Federal 
funds, is being built entirely out of 
Italian stone, carved by stone masons in 
Italy. 

The American glass-industry will be 
destroyed completely within a few years 
unless remedial action is taken. Last 
year 8.5 million boxes of window glass 
were imported into the United States— 
one-third of the normal U.S. produc- 
tion. That represents a gain of more 
than 100 percent in less than 2 years. 

Structural tile from Spain threatens 
to replace the domestic product within 
a few years. Clay sewer pipe faces the 
same fate from foreign imports. For- 
eign workmen are held to wage rates 
of only a fraction of those paid to their 
American counterparts. 

RUBBER GOODS, GARMENTS, SHOES, AND BRUSHES 


Those industries in American manu- 
facturing rubber products such as cloth- 
ing, raincoats, and the like, are facing 
competition from Japanese manufac- 
turers that is impossible to meet under 
present Government trade policies. 
Japanese labor that receives less than 
one-tenth of what American labor re- 
ceives will completely eliminate our pro- 
ducers unless our country does something 
about it. 

Imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
are cutting heavily into the garment in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Shoes from Italy and other countries 
are replacing those made in the United 
States. Advertisements even attempt to 
make foreign-made shoes the style today 
as opposed to our own domestic-made 
shoes. 

The brush industry is also threatened 
by imports. 

TV-RADIO PARTS, BATTERIES, AND VARIOUS ELEC- 
TRONIC ITEMS 

The great American electronic indus- 
try is facing rapidly increasing competi- 
tion from Japan. Although the United 
States has pioneered in this field, once 
the engineering and tests are completed, 
then cheaply paid Japanese labor is able 
to produce it at far less cost. than can 
our own workers who enjoy our high 
standard of living. 

COAL AND OIL 


The importation of residual fuel oil, 
principally from Venezuela, has caused 
a cutback in domestic oil production 
and has replaced 43 million tons of coal 
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which would have come from American 


‘mines and provided jobs. for 20,000 


miners. I have heard it stated that we 
were purchasing this residual fuel oil 
from Venézuela to help them and to 
build friendship, yet when Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon visited Venezuela mobs at- 
tempted to murder him. . 

AGRICULTURE 


The importation of 
pounds of meat, in 1959 adversely af- 
fected the market for livestock raised on 
American farms. This was an increase 
of 100 percent over 1957 imports. 

4. greater damage to U.S. agriculture, 
however, results from the importation of 
products that take the place of Ameri- 
can-grown products. A good example of 
this is the increasing importation of 
casein, a milk product. Last year more 
than 100 million pounds of casein were 
imported. In hearings on this matter, 
Mr. W. E. Huge, vice president of Central 
Soya Co., stated: 

Duty-free imports of casein directly dis- 
place a potential market for industrial iso- 
lated soybean protein approximating the 
equivalent of 6% million bushels of U.S. soy- 
beans annually.” 


Importing produets which are also 
raised on American farms depresses our 
farm markets. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY MOVING ABROAD 


When American industries found that 
they were failing to compete with the 
cheap labor abroad, they. began to build 
factories abroad to utilize cheap foreign 
labor and power and ship their goods 
back to the American market. Over 
3,000 of the leading American manufac- 
turers have spent a total of more than 
$27 billion in establishing plants abroad. 

On August 17, 1959, on the floor of the 
House, I discussed this trend in detail, 
emphasizing the effect it ultimately 
would have on American industry. Not 
only does this trend injure business to- 
day, but it also takes away from Ameri- 
can business the research which develops 
business and industry for the future. 

THERE IS A SOLUTION FOR THIS PROBLEM 


There are sensiblé solutions to our 
trade problems—solutions which would 
not stifle legitimate trade and which 
would return us to the principles that 
were intended in the original reciprocal 
trade legislation. Several of us in Con- 
gress attempted to accomplish this 
through amendments to the bill in 1958. 
We attempted to give the Tariff Commis- 
sion rather than thé State Department 
the authority to furnish the list of ar- 
ticles to be negotiated under reciprocal 
trade agreements. We also attempted to 
allow agriculture and labor to be heard 
by the Commission before harmful nego- 
tiations were undertaken. We attempted 
to include provisions which would allow 
farmers, farm organizations and related 
agricultural interests to appeal directly 
to the Tariff Commission. We lost in 
those attempts, but I believe that we are 
all becoming sufficiently aware of the in- 
jury to American labor, business and 
farmers so that when the renewal of this 
legislation comes up again, such amend- 
ments certainly will be adopted. 

Another solution to our present. trade 
difficulties has been offered which ap- 
pears to have real merit. It is suggested 
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that the United States base its tariff in an 
inverse ratio to the wages paid in the ex- 
porting country. This would cause an 
importer of.cheap-labor products to pay 
a higher tariff, which would prevent the 
present gross unfairness to American 
producers and should tend to raise the 
wages in exporting countries. 

REASONS BEHIND CONTINUED INEQUITIES IN 

TRADE POLICIES 


There are several reasons for the re- 


. Sistance to a trade policy that would be 


fair and equitable to American pro- 
ducers. Many fail to realize that the 
reciprocal trade agreements are operat- 
ing in total disregard of the meaning of 
the phrase “rec trade.” 

Another reason is that it is human na- 
ture to like to sell high and buy low. If 
we could draw 1960 wages and buy at 
1932 prices, it would be wonderful. How- 
ever, the workman who loses his job to 
the Japanese workman cannot pay his 
landlord, his doctor, his grocer, and he 
cannot pay taxes that pay the teacher. 
When enough Americans lose their jobs 
in this manner, the national economy 
will tumble. 

There is. also: a very powerful lobby 
which encourages .imports into the 
United States: Billions of dollars are 
made by those who import products into 
the States, and their public-relations di- 
rectors are doing a most effective job. 

Most foreign countries do not receive 
imports from America in the same 
altruistic spirit as we receive theirs. In 
fields where American know-how and 
capabilities. are so great that we can 
overcome the obstacles of the low wage 
rates of other countries, many artificia! 
barriers are placed against American 
products, such as excessive tariffs, quotas, 
blocked currencies, and absolute prohibi- 
tion. 

These increased imports from abroad 
are the principal cause of our diminish- 
ing gold reserve. 

As I have pointed out for the last 4 
years, the American standart of living 
is the highest in the world, and it is. still 
improving. However, the inequities 
against American business are increas- 
ing. Many industries have as yet been - 
unaffected by our trade policies, but each 
year more and more American indus- 
tries are -being injured and some are 
folding up or moving out of the United 
States. 

In the coming session of Congress 
something must be done to remedy this 
situation. The responsibility of trade 
and tariffs belongs to Congress according 
to the Constitution. We must again as- 


sume our direct responsibility and act in © 


the best interest of America. 





New Horizons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


‘ OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SMITH.of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
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Members a statement by Dr. Austin 


under our free enterprise system: 

I want to talk about the future, to tell 
you what we think we see in the future, 
and to discuss with you some of the pharma- 
ceutical industry’s plans to advance a na- 
tional purpose upon which there is no dis- 

‘agreement. That national.purpose is the 
conquest of disease, and with each new battle 
won, longer, healthier, and more rewarding 
lives for our people. Then I shall return to 
examine how certain activities and trends 
discernible today can affect this national 
purpose for good or for ill. - 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


It is, let us say, the year AD. 2000. Words 
that strike fear like cancer, polio, heart at- 
tack, have become as unexciting as diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and smallpox were in 
the language of 1960. Far less serious, but 
at best a real nuisance, the common cold 
has been practically eradicated. There are 
pharmaceutical. remedies for all of these; 
more important there also are preventive 
remedies. 

You car be fitted with a substitute heart 
or lung. 

As you sleep, work, or play.a tiny instru- 
ment taped to your chest transmits vital 
body data to your family physician’s com- 
puting center. If indicated, a return im- 
pulse triggers release of a measured pre- 
scription dose into your blood stream to 
avert a silent stroke or a concealed coronary. 

There is a pill which enables many to con- 
dense a full week's sleep into 48 consecu- 
tive hours so that if necessary they can be 
awake and active continuously for most of 
the remainder of the week. 

Hypnosis has become fully integrated into 
- medical practice with pharmaceuticals de- 
signed ‘specifically as adjuncts to such 
therapy. 

The sex of a yet-unborn child can be pre- 
determined in the second month of preg- 
nancy. Moreover, there is mounting evi- 
dence of how to improve the human species 
through controlled mutation of genes. 

Undreamed-of remedies are coming from 
the sea and, oddly enough, from large-scale 
screening and analysis of the herbs and barks 
and waters used by the dwindling number of 
African witch doctors. 

Partly because of drugs, severe physical 
pain can be eliminated and no longer causes 
anxiety. 

Electronic computers continuously record 
* the everchanging characteristics of virus 
strains. They transmit electromagnetic im- 
pulses that correspondingly alter the struc- 
ture of antiviral medicines stored in phar- 
macies and drug warehouses and home medi- 
cine closets throughout the country. 

Application of research into cellular nu- 
cleic acids—the so-called mother molecules 
ef life—has created an entirely new field of 
medicine, preventive genetics, to forestall 
certain birth abnormalities. 

It occyrs to me that until very recent 
years, few spokesmen in any scientific field 
would hazard so long a view through the 
looking glass of history yet to come—cer- 
tainly not 40 years ahead, at any rate. To 
do so would be to invite labels ranging from 
harmless to certifiable iunatic. 
Visions of the future were safely reserved 
to the fiction writers—and for an escape 
from the workday world and its realities, 
one might turn of an evening to the day- 
dreams of a Jules Verne or the social night- 
mares of a George Orwell. 

Today, however, ail of us are flipping ahead 
through the calendar, and nobody iaughs or 

sneers. So much of yesterday’s science fic- 
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tion has become today’s science fact, and in 


many ways Buck Rogers seems an average - 


young astronaut, and not an exceptionally 
gifted one at that. 

No doubt the change was heralded by the 
harnessing of nuclear 
the world with the atom bomb. But even 
those who at the time may not have seen 
with clarity how swiftly the future was 
crowding the present, must have awakened 
with the launching of artificial satellites, the 
dawn of the space age. 

These two dates in current history are 


‘central to our subject tonight, for it was 


in the interval between the two that a less 
noisy but no less spectacular revolution oc- 
curred in medicine, ushering in what we 
might call the age of chemotherapy. With- 
in less than a generation, from roughly 1940 
to 1960, more effective new drugs to pre- 
vent, diagnose, and treat countless illnesses 
became available than in the entire sweep 
of recorded medical history. The well-known 
sulfa drugs made headlines in the late 
thirties, but it was the forties that elec- 
trified the medical world. 


First in the early 1940's came penicillin: 


and in swift succession the broad-spectrum 
antibiotics to fight infection. Then came 
the steroid hormones—cortisone, hydrocor- 
tisone, dexamethasone, and the rest of this 
galaxy of stars, giving relief to millions of 
arthritis sufferers who would otherwise be 
crippled today, and to sufferers from scores 
of other serious or annoying conditions. We 
have the tranquilizers and their opposites, 
the psychic energizers, which have cut the 
populations of our mental hospitals and 
restored many thousands of mentally dis- 
turbed persons to productive lives. And of 
course, there are hundreds of others too 
numerous to mention here. 

A qualitative measure of the scope of this 
revolution in drugs can be glimpsed in a 
survey conducted by one of our leading com- 
panies which found that 80 percent of the 
prescriptions written for its products during 
the third quarter of 1959 could not have 
been written 10 years before. Why? The 
drugs did-not exist then. 

But it is in human terms that the ac- 
celeration of medical progress, in which 
chemotherapy has so important a role, finds 
its most meaningful expression. In the 
years from 1930 to 1958 alone the death rate 
from influenza and pneumonia dropped 68 
percent. Deaths from killers like gastritis, 
duodenitis, enteritis, and colitis dropped 82 
percent. Child deaths from all causes 
dropped 57 percent in infants under 1 year 
of age, 80 percent in children 1 to 4 years 
old, and 71 percent in children 5 to 14 years 
old. In this same period modern drugs have 
helped add nearly 10 extra years to the aver- 
age American’s lifespan. 

RESEARCH: FORECAST OF THE FUTURE 


There are solid, supportable reasons to ex- 
pect cancer cures and even a cancer pre- 
ventive at least by the year 2000. For one 
thing, within a very few years we have al- 
ready developed more than 20 compounds 
now used in the treatment of various kinds 
of cancer. These are not cures, to be sure, 
but some gf these preparations prolong the 
lives of cancer patients and in some cases 
even cause significant remissions in certain 
forms of the disease. This is real progress, 
for in one sense the ultimate purpose of 
medicine is to prolong the life of a given 
individual to coincide more or less with aver- 
age life expectancy of the times. Accord- 
ingly, even a few years or months in that 
direction must be considered a step forward. 

But more significant is the fact that mas- 
sive retaliation against cancer and other kill- 
er diseases is very new and very 
In the cancer war alone, in 1958, 28,000 chem- 
icals, compounds, or other substances were 
prepared or obtained, and biologically tested 
in pharmaceutical industry laboratories. Of 
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these, 60 proved promising enough to test 
Clinically in humans. In 1959, according to 
figures PMA released only recently, 36,000 
substances were laboratory tested, and of 
these 59 showed promise for clinical testing. 

A similar research crusade is being waged 
against heart and cardiovascular diseases. 
ee than 20 effective new drugs are in wide- 

use today, all of them developed since 
1939. In 1958, from 8,200 substances tested, 
187 were selected for testing in humans. In 
1959, the latter figure was 164. 

And the same applies to other leading dis- 
eases. In 1959, 841 substances which showed 
laboratory promise for their effectiveness 
against allergy and infectious diseases were 
tested in humans; 217 substances were tried 
in the area of arthritis and metabolic dis- 
eases; and 321 were studied in the fleld of 
mental health, neurological diseases and 
blindness. 

Thus each year we have recruited prom- 
ising new cadets for our army of effective 
drugs. From this unending parade will come 
improvements in the form of added years of 
life for those who suffer from today’s most 
vicious diseases. Let us make no mistake: 
The drugs that cure or prevent cancer, or 
that insure again a fatal coronary occlusion, 
will be worth all the hundreds of stepping- 
stone drugs that pointed the way to them, 
those which merely helped but did not pre- 
vent or cure. There is no way on earth to 
assess the price, for no price is really too high 
to vanquish enemies like these. 

We say that the progress we envision and 
the progress we have enjoyed in recent years 
is priceless, Yet the price is being ques- 
tioned. Thus it would be a mistake to over- 
look the tremendous economic impact the 
lengthening of life and the alleviation of 
suffering have on the individuals helped, and 
indeed on the overall American economy.., 

I ask you to imagine what it means to the 
dignity and to the economic well-being of 
the crippled arthritic when, through the ad- 
ministration of corticosteroid drugs, he 
leaves his wheelchair to return to his job. 
Or to contemplate the saving in expense and 
the improvement in the income of the mental 
patient who spends months rather than years 
in the hospital, thanks to the tranquilizers 
and psychic energizers. And how do you 
compute the economic impact on the family 
of a child who does not die of an infection 
but lives a productive life into old age, be- 
cause of the antibiotic drugs? 

The National Health Education Commit- 
tee estimates that 3,840,000 lives were saved 
in the 20 years following 1937, primarily by 
the medical research discoveries of the sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics. This represents a de- 
cline of 15 percent in the national death 
rate in just two decades. To gage the im- 
pact of this feat on the economy, consider 
just one year, 1957. In that year, according 
to the NHEC, the Federal Government col- 
lected $1 billion in income taxes alone that 
would have been lost without this great sav- 
ing in life. And in the same 365 days, $7.6 
billion was added to personal income simply 
because more people lived and worked longer. 


Now in that same year—1957—arterio- 
sclerosis and related diseases took the lives 
of 215,320 persons of working age. Let us 
suppose a drug, or several drugs, had been 
available to add 1 more year to those pro- 
ductive lives. What would this have meant 
to the national economy? A conservative 
computation shows that even this small 
progress would have provided an additional 
$1 billion to personal income and $146 mil- . 
lion in revenue to the Treasury Department. 
If that contribution is possible through a 
small improvement in presént treatment, 
what could we expect from curative drugs? 

Let’s look briefly at another area in which 
the pharmaceutical industry has made great 
strides in recent years—the field of mental 
health. For 10 years after World War II the 
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pepulation of State mental hospitals zoomed 
ever upward, rising an average of 10,000 per 
year. Then came the tranquilizers to help 
bring about, for the first time, a reversal in 
this trend. The mental population, instead 
of rising, began a descent. Between 1955 and 
1958 the population of patients in State 
mental hospitals decreased by 13,000. 

We could,. if there were time, work up 
some impressive statistics about the savings 
this revolutionary change wrought on per- 
sonal -and State mental-care expenses. But 
I'll confine myself to just one final figure 
that I think you will agree has had a bene- 
ficial impact on our own pocketbooks. If 
this alarming increase in the population of 
State mental hospitals had not been re- 
versed—if we were required to provide 10,000 
new beds a year over that period of 1955-58— 
the cost. to the States would have been 
another $860 million. 

No; .we cannot hang a price tag on so 
priceless a possession as a man’s good health, 
or on the extra years of life he may have 
gained from medical progress. But we can 
measure, as these few examples show, the 
meaning-in economic terms of the relief from 
pain, the extra years of work, the shorten- 
ing of haspitalization. We may not always 
realize it, but each of us owes some part of 
our prosperity to the increased vigor and 
longevity Of our society. 

We were talking about recent advances in 
research into specific medical problems. But 
much of our medical research is more 
fundamental in nature. In the laboratories 
of the drug industry and in private labora- 
tories, in universities, hospitals, and in the 
laboratories of the National Institutes of 
Health other forms of basic research are also 
being pursued. Success in these areas may 
well narrow the fields in which we must 
search for disease preventives and cures. 

For example, biological research into the 
living cell—what it consists of and why it 
works as it does—not only promises clues 
to the essence of life itself, but has already 


given us valuable insights into the cancer 


riddle and should give us many more. For 
we do know that cancer cells develop when 
something happens to normal, healthy cells. 
When we learn more about the nature of 
that something, medicine will take a giant 
step forward. 

In this respect it is significant to report 
that in 1960 the American pharmaceutical 
industry will give to others an estimated 
$5,700,000 in grants and contributions for 
education and research in the medical and 
related sciences. This is outright, no- 


strings-attached support of scientific inquiry | 


in addition to and apart from the more than 
$200 million the prescription drug makers 
will devote to their own research. 

When we consider how these expenditures 
of effort, brainpower and money are increas- 
ing year by year in geometrical progression, 
it is difficult to see on the basis of these 
facts alone how we can fail to achieve our 
hopes for the year 2000. 

But it is not enough to say that we must 
win through to victory regardless of the cost. 
In a free enterprise industry the cost must 
be counted. Research expenses can be in- 
curred only if there is hope of recouping 
the cost through the sales of useful medica- 
tions at a profit. This means that the 2,000 
research failures that. precede every com- 
mercial success must be paid for out of the 
income provided by prescription items that 
do sell in quantity. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the 
recent approval of an oral polio vaccine by 
the Surgeon General who, after extensive 
testing of the live virus vaccines, approved 
one of them for use in this country. This 
act marks a significant step forward toward 
the elimination of one of our most virulent 
scourges. Yet I wonder how many people 
noticed a small item ,that didn’t. appear in 
any headlines and is notable only because it 
is commonplace in the pharmaceutical in- 


dustry. That item said that, although the 
Surgeon General approved one oral polio 
vaccine for mass use in this country, two 
others ‘were not approved. One company, 
the item went on to say, had spent upward 
of $13 million to find, develop, and test an 
oral vaccine that did not gain approval of 
the Government. Thirteen million dollars 
in a good cause, for research that may have 
provided new fundamental knowledge that 
will find application elsewhere, but $13 mil- 
lion also for a product that may never 
transcend the testing stage. 

Although this is a recent incident it is not 
an isolated one. The company that finally 
succeeded in synthesizing cortisone has esti- 
mated that its research costs approached $25 
million. A competing company spent many 
millions before abandoning the job as hope- 
less. In the past decade the pharmaceutical 
industry has invested $1 billion in research 
and, even in a good year, only about 40 new 
chemical compounds are put on the market. 
But by the middle of this decade our industry 
will be spending a similar amount every 2 
years. I find it hard to believe that such 
an intensification of effort will not speed the 
advance of: medical progress. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, DARKLY 


But, of course, we can fail. 

We can fail if other press divorce proceed- 
ings to break up a uniquely successful mar- 
riage between the drive for financial gain on 
the one hand and the drive for scientific 


success on the other. As we have seen,- 


pharmaceutical research can only be pursued 
at enormous cost in dollars... Others who 
would throttle the financial incentives of 
the drug industry might reflect on the con- 
sequences to the Nation through the stag- 
nation of privately financed research pro- 
grams that promise better health and longer 
life for millions. 

We can fail if others tamper with the 
machinery of a delicately balanced system— 
one that expects and depends on thousands 
of costly failures to point the way to one 
success that will have priceless value for 
humanity. 

We can fail if others seek to substitute 
the “iron maiden” of bureaucratic control for 
the independent decisions of freemen in a 
free industry acting in the proved traditions 
of a free society. Here the lesson should be 
particularly clear. In the 42 years of its 
existence under total governmental control, 
the pharmaceutical industry of the Soviet 
Union has produced absolutely nothing 
worth while. But it has not hesitated to 
pirate and to market our discoveries. Ironic, 
is it not, in the constant, deadly game of 
one-wpmanship with the Russians, some 
péople advocate that we throw away a trump 


card? Ladies and gentlemen, let me remind — 


you, there has been no missile gap in phar- 
maceuticals. 

To us in the pharmaceutical industry and 
to-those of you who are at the same time 
students of our -industry:and judges of our 
performance, the possibilities for failure that 
I have sketched above must surely seem un- 
thinkable. All the history of past achieve- 
ment and the promise of future achievement 
stemming from present efforts in pharma- 
ceutical research argue for success. 





General of the Armies John J. Pershing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this 
month we will celebrate the 100th anni- 
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versary of the birth of a great American 
and a great soldier, General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing. Many of us 
here were inspired to serve under his vic- 
torious leadership in the first great war 
of this century. : 
Before playing his historic role in the 


_First World War, General Pershing 


fought in the Spanish-American War 
and the Philippine insurrection, and 
commanded the troops sent into Mexico 
in pursuit of Villa in March of 1916. Af- 
ter serving as commander in chief of 
the American fy Force in 
World War I from 1917 to 1919, he was 
appointed Chief of Staff of the U.S, Army 
on July 1 of 1921, in which capacity he 
served until his retirement in 1924. 
General Pershing was a product of 
our democracy. No nobler example of 
the rise and progress of a humble citizen 
to greatness and a nation’s gratitude is 
anywhere presented to us. He was a 
soldier of human liberty. The glory of 
his achievements is an epic. The his- 
torians who come after us to record the 
events of our times will linger in admira- 
tion over the career of this great Amer- 
ican. Wherever men enjoy liberty, there 


will descend upon his memory the bene- 


diction of their heartfelt prayers. 

May his spirit ever guide us with a 
truer and nobler courage, to stand as 
soldiers should stand in the battle to 
preserve our liberties. 





National Cultural Center—Progress Re- 
ports by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, the New York Times, and 
the Journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years have elapsed since the 
85th Congress, on August 22, 1958, en- 
acted into law the National Cultural Cen- 
ter Act. 


It seems little short of amazing that 2 
years after Congress adopted the Na- 
tional Cultural Center Act, and “only 3 
years before it is due to expire, officials 
of the National Cultural Center have 
reached the point where they feel they 
must know what is to go into the center 
and what purposes it is to serve. 

The New York Times reported on July 
31, 1960, that: . 

To aid them come to conclusions about 
what the center should offer, the trustees 
have engaged G. A. Brakeley & Co. of New 
York to interview several hundred persons on 
such questions as how a national cultural 
center can encourage interest in the perform- 
ing arts and what organizations should 
operate in the center. 


Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of Har- 
vard University, tells us there is no auto- 
matic virtue in councils such as that 
which the Congress established to bring 
¢he National Cultural Center into being. 
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Professor Schlesinger adds that— 

After a protracted delay, President Eisen- 
hower named the 34 members of the new 
[National Cultural] center’s board of trus- 
tees. Of the whole group, only a handful 
had shown any evidence of knowing or car- 
ing anything about the arts; the typical 
members include such cultural leaders as 
the former football coach at West Point. 
* * * His television adviser * * *. We 
ought to set up a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts composed, not of Presidential 
chums and other hacks, but of professional 
and creative artists and of responsible execu- 
tives [museum directors, presidents of con- 
servatories, opera managers, etc.]. 


It is widely known that a Presidential 
assistant, Robert Hampton, who han- 
dies the work of the White House pa- 
tronage desk, selected the people whom 
President Eisenhower later appointed to 
the National Cultural Center. When one 
looks at the tremendous success of the 
Lincoln Center of the Performing Arts 
in New York City, one is forced to con- 
clude that part of the current troubles 
of the National Cultural Center are 
directly traceable to the White House 
patronage desk. 

_ LT include as part of my remarks a sec- 
tion of the legislative report of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
an article from the New York Times: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS RE- 

PORT OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION CHAIRMAN TO 

NaTIONAL OFFICERS AND NATIONAL BOARD OF 

Drrectors (1959-60) MeEeETinc IN LOvIs- 

VILLE, KY. ’ 

NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


The 10-acre Foggy Bottom site selected 
for the. National Cultural Center is too nar- 
row and awkward for the architect's plan 


to build a vast edifice housing all the per- 
forming arts under a single roof. The Com- 
mission of Fine Arts has raised some funda- 
mental questions about the construction of 
the overpowering Theodore Roosevelt Bridge 
which might overshadow the cultural center 
and render the site generally untenable. 

George A. Brakeley & Co. are interviewing 
top performing: artists and art patrons 
throughout the Nation (to date 150 have 
been interviewed) on such topics as whether 
the cultural center should serve principally 
the city of Washington or the entire United 
States; how a cultural center can encourage 
interest in the performing: arts; and what 
organizations should operate in the center. 

Carlton Sprague Smith, music division, 
New York Public Library, heads a panel of 
five currently checking reaction to the idea 
of a national cultural center. 

When survey work has been completed, 
the fund raising will begin with the initial 
appeal to foundations and great wealth, and 
a later appeal to the lesser wealth. Actual 
construction will begin only when one-third 
of the required funds have been obtained. 

Still undetermined is the role Government 
should play in providing Federal guidance 
to the cultural center and whether or not 
Government should or will appropriate funds 
to assist the work of the cultural center. 

What is needed realistically, practically, 
and noncompetitively: not the current $75 
million grandiose proposal, but one all-pur- 
pose auditorium that could be constructed 
and endowed for $25 million or $30 million 
for use as a symphony hall where opera and 
ballet could be performed. Such a struc- 
ture should be designed to permit desirable 
additions and improvements as adequate 
funds would be acquired. 

The fact that some appointments to the 
Advisory Council on the Arts have been 
people from fields of endeavor totally unre- 
lated to the arts (a football player, for ex- 
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ample), people who never at any time were 
even remotely aware of the numerous legis- 
lative proposals introduced and debated in 
the Congress for many years for a cultural 
center makes it not at all surprising that 
2 years after congressional authorization to 
construct a cultural center, what should go 
into such a structure neither has been deter- 
mined nor is understood. 

Mr. Robert Humphreys, staff director, Na- 
tional Cultural Center, recently informed 
your national legislation chairman of the 
appointment by Chairman Robert W. Dowl- 
ing of National: President Bullock to the 
Advisory Council on the Arts, official con- 
firmation by President Eisenhower antici- 
pated approximately September 15, 1960, 2 
years after the enactment of the National 
Cultural Center Act (Senator J. Witlam 
FULBRIGHT and Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR., sponsors), September 2, 
1958. 


[From the New York Times, July 31, 1960] 


CuLTuRAL CENTER—HAVE THE PLANNERS OF 
NATIONAL Progect Put THE CarT BEFORE 
THE Horse? 

(By Ross Parmenter) 

Though it is still in the planning stage, 
the National Cultural Center has already had 
its ups and downs. One of its greatest ups 
came on September 2, 1958. That was the 
day Congress authorized the center and set 
aside 9 acres along the Potomac for its con- 
struction. But .a down followed fairly 
quickly. Sherman Adams, President Eisen- 
hower’s assistant, was one of the center’s 
godfathers and his exit from the Capital 
meant a, delay in the appointment of the 
necessary trustees. 

It was 5 months before the administration 
got the trustees named. Thereafter things 
moved fairly rapidly. Edward Durell Stone, 
who designed the U.S. Pavilion at the Brus- 
sels World’s Pair, was engaged to draw up 
plans for the center and a fundraising firm 
was engaged to promote it. 

Mr. Stone got to work and his plans were 
unveiled with a fanfare at a news conference 
in Washington on November 21. It was held 
in the office of Arthur S. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
is the chairman of the center’s board of 
trustees. The plans showed a series of great 
circles with the Potomac Parkway being bent 
back from the river so the center would be 
directly on the waterfront. 

FIVE HALLS 


Five halls were called for: an opera house 
seating 4,000; a concert hall seating 3,000, a 
playhouse seating 1,800, an auditorium*seat- 
ing 1,000 and another seating 500. All were 
to be under one roof, with a grand salon 
capable of seating 6,000 as an extra dividend. 

Shortly after the plans were announced, 
the center had another down. It discharged 
its fundraising firm. 

Now it is in a period of soul searchirs. 
One reason is that realistic appraisals have 
brought home the fact that the $25 million 
envisaged as necessary for the center 2 years 
ago is not nearly enough. Now it is seen 
that to get the center in operation will re- 
quire closer to $75 million. Center officials 
feel that they will have to be a lot more 
definite about the kind of center they plan 
to create before they can start turning to the 
public with appeals for that much money. 

So far the center has had substantial funds 
available for planning, and it is estimated 
that about $200,000 has been spent to date. 
And at present there is no financial pinch— 
though the backers wish to continue anony- 
mous. However, it is Known that present 
financial support will mot be sufficient to 
build the center, and the trustees are com- 
mitted to a policy of private capitalization. 

Before they can turn to the foundations 
and to other sources of wealth for heavy 
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support, the trustees feel they must have 
something clear-cut to offer. Specifically, 
they feel they must know what is to go into 
the center and what purposes it is to serve. 
At present about the only major agreement 
is that the center, like the one proposed for 
New York’s Lincoln Center, should be for the 
performing arts. 

Some feel that, in placing so mruch pre- 
liminary emphasis on the physical plant of 
the center, the cart has been placed before 
the horse. To aid them come to conclusions 
about what the center should offer, the trus- 
tees have engaged G. A. Brakeley & Co., of 
New York, to interview several hundred 
persons on such questions as how a na- 
tional cultural center can encourage inter- 
est in the performing arts and what organiza- 
tions should operate in the center. - 

There is hope that the Nation itself will 
engage in the discussion. Should the center 
contain, for instance, a national television 
center, which would operate in somewhat 
the same way as the British Broadcasting 
Corp.? Another burning question is whether 
it should serve principally as a cultural cen- 
ter for the city of Washington, or: whether 
it should transcend Washington to serve the 
whole country? 

The role of the National Symphony in the 
center dramatizes this last question. If the 
center becomes the home of the Washington 
orchestra, it will be favoring a local orchestra 
over all the other orchestras of the Nation. 
Then there is the question: Are there enough 
audiences in Washington to go round ‘for a 
performing arts program so much larger than 
the Capital enjoys at present. 

Carleton Sprague Smith, of the New York 
Public Library, who prepared a major report 
on the library-museum for Lincoln Center, 
has been engaged as one of the principal 
investigators for the national center. He has 
taken a forthright position on the legislation 
setting up the center. 

“This public law,” he has noted, “make no 
mention of the national role the cultural 
center should play. It is a purely Washing- 
ton operation. This naturally causes con- 
siderable resistance. Unless another law is 
passed that takes the Nation into considera- 
tion the National Cultural Center will not 
come into being.” 


TOO GRANDIOSE 


Mr. Smith said it had also become evident 
from his investigations that most people in 
the arts feel that the present plan of five 
theaters for the center was too grandiose. 
The feeling is that three would be enough. 
There is strong sentiment, too, for making 
each auditorium an all-purpose hall. That 
is, able to present concerts, operas, plays, and 
ballets. The capacities frequently suggested 
are 3.900, 1,800, and 1,000. 

The people of Washington showed their en- 
thisiasm for the center in May. A dinner 
foc the cause was announced. Within 2 
wveks, even though the artists to appear had 
not been revealed, the 700 dinner tickets were 
snapped up. And they cost $8.50 apiece. 

Having only the acoustically poor Con- 
stitution Hall for concerts and Lisner Audi- 
torium and the Capitol Theater for other ac- 
tractions, Washington certainly needs better 
playing facilities both for touring attractions 
and for its own performing organizations. 
So the city stands to benefit greatly from a 
handsome center. Everyone feels, too, that 
better halls will cause more attractions to 
play in Washington. 

Lifting the cultural tone of the Nation’s 
Capital would help the Nation. Especially 
would it improve the impression of the Na- 
tion, made through its Capital, on represent- 
atives of foreign countries. They in turn 
would transmit their views to their home 
countries. But many non-Washingtonians 
Mr. Smith had spoken to said they could not 
get very enthusiastic about any center in 
Washington unless it truly served the Na- 
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tion by stimulating the performing arts 
everywhere else. 

His own feeling is that it should be partly 
educational, that it should stir interest in 
the arts as well as providing a showcase for 
the best performing art that is available. 
But this raises the question of what role 
the National Government should play in 
providing Federal guidance. Ultimately, too, 
the question will arise as to whether the Gov- 
ernment should or will contribute money to 
aid the center’s work. 

Robert Humphreys, staff director for the 
center, expects the surveys to be completed 
by the fall. A widespread campaign for 
money will start shortly thereafter, with the 
first appeals going to the foundations and 
the great wealth. Then there will be a shift 
to “lesser wealth.” And it is expected that 
there will be no start on actual construction 
until at least a third of the needed money 
is in the till. 

Besides its trustees, the center has an ad- 
visory committee. The committee includes 
Martha Graham, Helen Hayes, Herman D. 
Kenin, Howard Mitchell, Robert Montgomery, 
and Fred M. Waring. 








Our Great American College Fraternity 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr.GRANT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last few years, an attempt has been made 
by certain persons to bring about a 
change in our great American college 
fraternity system. These ‘would-be 
changes” seem to overlook the fact that 
college fraternities, as they have func- 
tioned through the years, have rendered 
a distinct service to college life in many 
ways. For example, friendships due to 
close association in undergraduate years, 
are kept alive by alumni members 
throughout life. However, it is not my 
purpose here to defend the college fra- 
ternity system, as such; this I would 
gladly do in another forum. The pros 
and cons of the college fraternity system 
is not the issue at this time; I am here 
to call attention to the membership of 
this House the real threat that will even- 
tually destroy these organizations 
through forcing them to lift all restric- 
tions relating to membership. 

I believe I can approach this subject 
with an unbiased opinion. Upon enter- 
ing college, I did not join a fraternity. 
Later, When I did, this was the first secret 
organization of which I became a mem- 
ber. ‘Some of my best friends in college 
were not members of any fraternity while 
others were members of fraternities for 
which I could not meet the membership 
qualifications. My college fraternity 
accepted only those students who pro- 
fessed the Christian religion and were 
members of the Caucasian race. Gen- 
erally speaking, the membership of the 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons is re- 
stricted to those of the Jewish and 
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Protestant Christian faiths, Elks, mem- 
bers of the Caucasian race, and so on. 


My college fraternity was founded by © 


two Protestants and a Catholic. Later, 
I joined the Woodmen of the World, 
Elks, Moose, and the Masonic bodies, in- 
cluding the Shrine. I have sat in Ma- 
sonic and Shrine meetings with mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith and in the Elks 
and other secret orders with members of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths. Certainly, there has been noth- 
ing other than brotherly relations in 
these groups. Now, do you mean to tell 
me that. this is un-American? 

Members of the Negro race have a Ma- 
sonic and Elks order of their own which 
are large organizations. 'To confuse this 
issue with that of civil rights is pure folly. 
This has nothing to do with civil rights 
or any phase of integration. Certainly, I 
would not propose to all Negro frater- 
nities and sororities that they be re- 
quired to accept members of the Cauca- 
sian race; nor would I say to a Jewish 
fraternity that it must accept those of 
other faiths, to a Catholic fraternity 
that it must accept members other than 
Catholics, to Acacia that it must accept 
members other than Masons—none of 
these things would I do—any more than 
I would tell a church what members it 
must accept. 

While the present challenge of chang- 
ing membership restrictions seems to be 
directed only toward college fraternities, 
if its advocates are successful on this 
level, they will eventually move to all 
fraternal orders, such as the Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, Knights of Pythias, 
Woodmen of the World, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, Moose, Shrine, 
and many others. 

By nature, there is a feeling of fra- 
ternalismy in the heart of man; do noth- 
ing to suppress it. Because man wants 
to limit this close, social fraternalism in 
no way signifies that he does not believe 
or give voice to hope and faith in uni- 
versal brotherhood or that he necessarily 
believes in discrimination in the sense it 
is today used, particularly in politics and 
political life. Keep politics out of fra- 
ternities. 

‘We must be careful that in our zeal for 
democracy we do not destroy democracy 
itself; keep up this trend, and in time 
fraternities will be mere instruments of 
the state—being told whom, when, and 
how they must initiate. Change the 
membership restrictions because of the 
explanation of its advocates that this is 
all they want, and the next thing will be 
“Now that you claim to have changed 
your constitution and bylaws relating to 
membership, show evidence of good 
faith; in other words, snow that you 
mean it by initiating a certain number of 
those whom you did not heretofore so- 
licit.” 

Everything in America is not wrong. 
Change for the sake of change should 
never be. Everything that is old is not 
necessarily wrong. The principles upon 
which college fraternities were founded 
will never change. There are certain 
truths that are eternal—the same yes- 








in my opinion, this American col- 
lege fraternity should not either, 
You cannot have a fraternity in 


fraternity system is wrong. If frater- 
nities are a bad influence on college life— 


place in American colleges, then let him 
come out in the open and advocate the 
abolition of all fraternities. In other 
words, let us admit that the whole idea 
is wrong and go out of business. 

The founders and pioneer members of 
our college fraternities did not have easy 
sailing. Stumbling blocks 1 
were thrown in their pathways. 
over the years both State and private 
institutions have from time to time for- 
bidden fraternities on the college cam- 


pus. 

I recall one particular instance, where 
even though fraternities were not for- 
bidden, the school authorities forbade 
those students who were fraternity mem- 
bers to participate in any extracurricu- 
lar activity, such as athletics, glee club, 
and so forth. However, this restriction 
was later withdrawn. In other colleges, 
subrosa chapters existed; but mark well 
that in none of these instances was there 


tirely different order. This, too, will pass 
if it is met by a united front on the part 
of a great majority of the fraternities. 
“United we stand; divided we fall” could 
never be applied to a more appropriate 
situation than in the instant case. Every 
fraternity should join forces and serve 
notice to these “would-be do-gooders” 
to keep their hands off these private 
organizations. 

IT am aware that this issue has popped 
up from time to time over the-years, but 
it never got anywhere until in recent 
years when there has come a pressure 
from without seeking to pick up a few 
converts from within and have them 
bore within their individual fraternities. 
This new philosophy is not catching on in 
the way some of its proponents had hoped 
it would, but their form of ideology never 
gives up; rather, it continues and con- 
tinues. 

I believe in progress; I like to call my- 
self a progressive. But do not let us in 
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our desire to accept so-called, universal 
brotherhood feel that it devolves upon 
us to dictate to all fraternal orders as to 
just what their principles and require- 
ments of brotherhood are to be. 

Do this today, and tomorrow you will 
be told whom you must take in. This 
effort is only the beginning; continue to 
give ground, surrender the principles 
upon which your fraternities are 
founded, do away with the cornerstone 
of the organization, the “arc of cove- 
nant,” so to speak, and all is lost. The 
very foundation of every fraternity is its 
freedom of choice in selecting its mem- 
bers. Destroy that landmark and you 
destroy all. 

Either we are going to have fraterni- 
ties, or we are not. If we do, they can 
exist only as real fraternities and be 
worth anything where each organization 
has the God-given right to set its own 
qualifications for membership. 

Over the past years we have noted 
from time to time where in a few iso- 
lated imstamces some local chapter 
would pledge or sometimes initiate a 
person who did not meet the qualifica- 
tions of the national organization; and, 
in turn, the local chapter would be pe- 
nalized in some manner or have its char- 
ter withdrawn. You cannot, of course, 
have a national organization which is 
worth its name that does not maintain 
discipline and enforce its constitution 
and bylaws. 

Recently, a national fraternity hold- 
ing a convention changed its member- 
ship requirements which led to the resig- 
nation of one of the founders of this 
fraternity. 

Webster defines a fraternity as the 
state or quality of being a brother or 
brothers; brotherliness; a group of men 
joined together by common interests, for 
fellowship, and so forth. “Baird’s Man- 
ual of American College Fraternities” 
defines fraternity as a mutually exclu- 
sive, self-perpetuating group which or- 
ganizes the social life of its members in 
accredited colleges and universities, as 
a contributing factor to their educational 
program, and draws its membership pri- 
marily from the undergraduate body of 
the institution. If college fraternities 
are forced to change their membership 
qualifications, then the foregoing defi- 
nitions would be only hollow shells. 

If college fraternities do not escape 
this attempt being forced upon them and 
is what I conceive to be an un-American 
trend, then make no mistake about it; 
the effort will next extend to all fra- 
ternal organizations, and on to all pri- 
vate clubs, and then even to the churches. 
So, I say, hands off—hands off before it 
is too late to control this spreading in- 
fection. 

This challenge behooves all liberty- 
loving ~persons—whether members of a 
college fraternity or not—to stop, look, 
and listen at some of the trends in our 
Nation today. This is no time for fra- 
ternities to act under duress. Many 
founders of your individual orders were 
faced with problems and more difficult 
situations than this, and they certainly 
did not meet the issue by compromising. 
Today is not too late to overcome this 
threat; tomorrow may be. 
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Lincoln’s Ideals of Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a brief talk on “‘Lincoln’s Ideals of Gov- 
ernment,” given at a special program in 
the Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C., by Mr. Hallie Shorts, a history 
teacher at that school. I understand 
that Mr. Shorts is a combat veteran, a 
scholar, as evidenced by his having won 
a Phi Beta Kappa key, and popular with 
his pupils. 

Our history teachers in schools across 
the land not only teach the academic 
facts of history but have the serious re- 
sponsibility of teaching young America 
about the privileges which ensue from 
American citizenship. It would appear 
from this talk that Mr. Shorts takes 
proper advantage of his position to instill 
in the hearts and minds of his pupils 
a love for and appreciation of our 
country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

LINCOLN’s IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT 

Lincoln was—with all his greatness—an 
understanding man, a sympathetic man with 
such a sense of humor that he might even 
smile if I could tell in his presence what I 
am going to tell you. 

I feel a kind of close relationship to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I was born only 30 years after 
he passed away. I knew people who had 
known Lincoln. One thing that always im- 
pressed me, and encouraged me a bit, was 
that Lincoln was a homely man, but there 
was strength and dignity in that homeliness. 
Perhaps it was to conceal some of that home- 
liness that Lincoln accepted the advice of 
little Grace Bedell when she wrote him that 
he would look better if he let his whiskers 
grow. 

. e = * * 

Abraham Lincoln was a Republican and a 
politician. He never ceased to be a party 
man. He was a Republican because he be- 
lieved it was his duty as an American to be 
a Republican because he could best serve his 
country as a Republican and he based his 
policy on the creed of the Republican Party 
for he was thoroughly convinced that the 
Constitution, the true interests of his coun- 
try, and the laws of God demanded this. 
Yet he never governed as a party chief, for 
he knew that such a procedure would be un- 
pardonable. With utter disregard for con- 
sequences and following the dictates of his 
conscience he was President of all the United 
States representing and serving all the people 
irrespective of their political beliefs. Dur- 
ing the long bitter Civil War he never once 
uttered an abusive word about the Southern 
peopie and maintained the hope that the war 
would end and that all the people would be 
united again in heart as well as politically. 

Lincoln's ideals of government were most 
democratic; again and again in word and 
deed he expressed his belief that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people was not only the best government on 
earth but the hope of the world. It was only 
the requirements of a terrible war which 
caused him, but temporarily, to assume 
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powers which he believed belonged to the 
people. How unfortunate it was that he was 
not permitted to head our Federal Govern- 
ment when peace returned. These ideals 
were a part of him; they grew from his hum- 
ble origin. * * * These ideals were enriched 
from his study of the Bible, from Shake- 
speare, from the history of his country and 
of the world and from his own deep refiec- 
tion. 

I should now like to quote from Lincoln's 
own words in speeches and writings to show 
what he thought about the various duties 
and problems of his day and in some cases of 
our day. 3 

Civil War: I look upon it as an attempt 
on the one hand to overwhelm and to de- 
stroy the national existence, while, on our 
part, we are striving to maintain the gov- 
ernment and institutions of our fathers, to 
enjoy them ourselves, and to transmit them 
to our children and our children’s children 
forever. 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not mine is the momentous 
issue of civil war. The Government will not 
assail you, unless you first assail it. You 
can have no conflict, without being your- 
selves the aggressors. You have no oath 
registered in Heaven to destroy the Govern- 
ment, while I shall have the most solemn 
one to preserve, protect, and defend it.” 

Elections: “When an election is passed, it 
is altogether befitting a free people, that un- 
til the next election, they should be as one 
people.” 

Faith: “Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

Government: “This Government must be 
preserved in spite of the acts of any man 
or set of men. It is worthy of your every 
effort. Nowhere in the world is presented a 
Government of so much liberty and equal- 
ity. To the humblest and poorest amongst 
us are held out the highest privileges and 
positions.” 

Humility: “I must, in candor, say I do not 
think myself fit for the Presidency. I cer- 
tainly am flattered, and gratified, that some 
partial friends think of me in that con- 
nection.” 

Labor: “There is no permanent class of 
hired laborers amongst us. The hired la- 
borer of yesterday labors on his own account 
today. Labor is the superior of capital 
and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion.” 

Liberty: “What constitutes the bulwark of 
our own liberty and independence? Our re- 
liance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in our bosoms.” 

Public opinion: “Our Government rests on 
public opinion. Whoever can change public 
opinion, can change our Government, prac- 
tically, just so much.” 

And now I wish to conclude with quota- 
tions from two of the greatest speeches of 
all time—Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress and his Gettysburg Address: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, 
and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion—and we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Congressman Celler’s Report to 
His Voters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
year comes to a close, I want to render 
the accounts of my stewardship to the 
voters of the 11th Congressional District 
of New York. , : 

With the close of the 86th Congress, I 
count the 10 years of my chairmanship of 
the Committee on the Judiciary as the 
most productive of my 37 years in Con- 
gress. I have taken great comfort in 
serving some 19 terms and wish to con- 
tinue in this service as your Congress- 
man and hope you will reelect me in 
the coming elections. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Judiciary Committee of the House 
under my chairmanship succeeded, after 
almost four decades of inaction, in initi- 
ating and having enacted two civil rights 
bills; one the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
and the other the Civil Rights Act of 
1960, both bearing my name. 

Only a portion of the work to be done 
in this area is complete. I shall continue 
the long fight, to assure the rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution to every citi- 
zen regardless of race, creed or color, 
in all areas, including housing, public 
facilities, schoolrooms, jobs, and the 
right to vote. 

I have been named by the Democratic 
nominee for President, the Honorable 
JOHN F, Kennepy, to serve together with 
the Honorable JosepH S. CLark U.S. Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, to draft the nec- 
essary legislation to bring to life the 
pledges of the Democratic Party platform 
on civil rights, which I helped draft as a 
member of the drafting committee of the 
Democratic platform committee at the 
Los Angeles Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

IMMIGRATION 

Under my chairmanship, the Judiciary 
Committee has taken big steps toward 
the eradication of inequities in the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act: We have 
enacted legislation enabling thousands 
of alien orphans to be brought into the 
United States and suitably adopted; we 
have enacted legislation that has has- 
tened the reuniting of families and short- 
ened the wait by many years; we have 
eliminated many of the burdensome pro- 
cedures such as preexamination, and 
have permitted an adjustment of status 
without leaving the country; we have en- 
acted legislation allowing for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in World 
Refugee Year; we have enacted legisla- 
tion which changes from 25 to 15 years 
the residence requirement which pre- 
cludes the loss of citizenship by natu- 
ralized citizen residing in a foreign coun- 
try. 

Here again is a task that has not been 
completed. I shall continue my efforts 
to amend the Immigration and Nation- 
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ality Act so that the national origins 
quota system may ultimately be elimi- 
nated and to the end that all distinctions 
between native born and naturalized 
citizens be assured of the full protection 
of our laws and to the end that in our 
selection of immigrants from Europe 
there shall be no discrimination as to 
setting up of quotas against people of 
southern and eastern Europe, like Ital- 
ians, French, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Czechs, Poles, and so forth, and in favor 
of northern and western European 
groups. All must be treated alike. 
DOMESTIC POLICIES—-GENERAL 


I have sponsored and supported ‘egis- 
lation increasing the minimum wage, 
granting Federal aid to education, ex- 
tending and strengthening urban rede- 
velopment and slum clearance, and giv- 
ing aid to depressed areas. 

I have opposed all of the legislation 
that would interfere with the rights of 
labor. 

I have supported, and shall continue 
to support, medical care benefits for the 
aged as part of the social security in- 
surance system. I have supported, and 
shall continue to support, housing con- 
struction of more than 2 million homes 
a year. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VOTE 

I believe, too, that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee can take pride in the fact that it 
succeeded in sending to the States the 
constitutional amendment, offered, by 
me, which, when ratified by three- 
quarters of the States, would permit the 
people of the District of Columbia to 
vote for President and Vice President for 
the first time in its history.. This is an 
issue not far removed from the voters 
of my district since, in a very true sense, 
it is an extension of civil rights and the 
wiping away of unwarranted disabilities 
in the exercise of the ballot. The adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment 
was one of the most gratifying experi- 
ences of my life. 

PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY 

While the question of what will hap- 
pen should the President become dis- 
abled while in office was never resolved 


by the Congress, I am proud of the work: 


Yay committee and I accomplished in 
clarifying many of the difficulties. .The 
work of the committee in- hearings, spe- 
cial reports, and questionnaires have 
brought us closer to the solution of this 
problem. 

PUBLIC DEFENDERS——-APPORTION MENT 


Some battles go on Congress after 
Congress, but it is wrong for any legis- 
lator, convinced of the rightness of his 
view, to despair. Just as the-Celler Anti- 
Merger Act against monopolies finally 
became law, after a 20-year battle, just 
so, it is my hope that the legislation 
which I have sponsored again and again 
will become law. I have particular ref- 
erence to an act which would provide 
attorneys for indigent defendants who 
cannot afford to hire counsel and, to 
that other important piece of legislation, 
to provide for more just representation 
of the people in the Congress—doing 
away with gerrymandered districts for 
political gain. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS : . 

I have supported all legislation to per- 
mit the economic of the under- 
developd world. It is my belief that this 
is one of the most-potent instruments in 
the search for peace with honor. In- 
ternational cooperation is an absolute 
necessity in the world today—we cannot 
withdraw from the world in isolation. 
The farthest point in the world today - 
is as close as a rocket ship can make it.. 

I have strenuously opposed boycotts 
and blockades imposed by the United 
Arab Republic upon Israel. I have peti- 
tioned the President and the Secretary of 
State to keep America’s promise that the 
Suez would be free for all shipping, in- 
cluding that of Israel. I have introduced 
legislation that would prevent the De- 
partment of Defense from recognizing 
the Arah boycott and, hence, preventing 
American citizens from obtaining ship- 
ping contracts to Arab lands if they had 
traded with Israel. I have urged every 
reasonable financial aid to little Israel. 

I have supported, without reservation, 
that portion of the Mutual Security Act 
which permits the President to withhold 
foreign aid from any country which boy- 
cotts and blockades a friendly nation. 

I have urged, both in the press and on 
the floor of the House, increased aid to 
India since I believe that in the Asian 
world, India, vis-a-vis Communist 
China, must prevail. 

ANTITRUST 


The work of the Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, has been 
particularly fruitful. The committee 
succeeded having enacted into law a bill 
designed to help enforce the prohibitions 
of the Clayton Act against price discrim- 
inations, tie-in arrangements, mergers, 
and interlocking directorates. 

In connection with its investigation of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s relationship to negotiations for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. consent decree, the subcommittee 
ascertained that the Commission had 
failed, despite repeated recommenda- 
tions by its staff over a number of years, 
to investigate telephone rates or even to 
conduct a general telephone rate inquiry. 
The subcommittee noted, also, that as a 
result of a $65 million long-distance tele- 
phone rate that had been authorized by 
the FCC in 1953 without a hearing, long- 


1955, 1956, and 1957. 

To remedy this situation, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that the FCC in- 
stitute “promptly a comprehensive for- 


FCC ordered A.T. & T. to cut long-dis- 
tance telephone rates by $50 million a 
year. 

As a result of the subcommitiee’s in- 
vestigation, the Department of Justice 
brought four cases to enforce the provi- 
sions of the oil-pipeline consent decree. 
three of these cases the defendants 
agreed to the Department’s interpreta 
tion and stipulated that they weuld fol- 
low the Attorney General’s rulings in the 
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future. On the remaining issue, the 
Supreme Court on June 8, 1959, ruled 
against the Department of Justice. This 
particular issue, the ‘“shipper-owner 
share” question, was one of the most 
important that had arisen under the 
consent decree. The adverse decision of 
the Supreme Court underscores the need 
for additional action by the Justice De- 
partment if the goal of common-carrier 
pipeline transportation in the oil indus- 
try is to be realized. 

’ Also as a result of the subcommittee’s 
investigation of shipping, the subcom- 
mittee was able to refer 127 possible in- 
stances of violations of the Shipping Act 
to the Federal Maritime Board and 26 
other possible violations of law to the 
Department of Justice. 

The Attorney General, on the basis of 
the subcommittee’s hearings record to 
that time, embarked upon grand-jury 
investigations of steamship industry 
practices in San Francisco and in 
Washington. Numerous subpenas duces 
tecum were issued, directing more than 
150 firms to produce documents for use 
of the grand jury. Preliminary litiga- 
tion, seeking to quash the subpenas, 
initiated by approximately 60 of those 
served, was terminated favorably to the 
Government in June 1960 and the inves- 
tigations are underway. 

The Federal Maritime Board, in re- 
sponse to the subcommittee’s referral of 
possible violations, opened a number of 
important investigative and rulemaking 
dockets. 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY'S INQUIRY: 

CONTEMPT CITATIONS 

In March 1960, at the request of mem- 
bers of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation, the staff of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee was directed to make a 
study of the activities and operations of 
the Port of New York Authority, includ- 
ing a review of the scope of the author- 
ity’s major operations. 

The Port of New York Authority is an 
interstate, regional development author- 
ity established under bistate compacts 
between the States of New York and New 
Jersey, approved by Congress in 1921 
and 1922, for the purpose of dealing with 
the planning and development of termi- 
nal and transportation facilities and im- 
proving the commerce of the port dis- 
trict. It was the declared expectation of 
Congress that the effectuation of these 
compacts would “better promote and fa- 
cilitate commerce between the States 
and between the States and foreign na- 
tions and provide better and cheaper 
transportation of property and aid in 
providing better postal, military, and 
other services of value to the Nation.” 
Under the Constitution, all interstate 
compacts must be approved by Congress. 
When the Port of New York Authority 
compact was originally approved, Con- 
gress inserted therein a most important 
reservation; namely, that Congress re- 
served the right “to alter, amend, or re- 
peal” the compact. The present inves- 
tigation is in part based upon this 
reservation. In addition, the operations 
of the authority exercise a farflung in- 
fluence on interstate commerce. They 
yield tax-exempt revenues in excess of 
$100 million annually from tunnels, 
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bridges, terminals, airports, and shops 
valued at more than $900 million. The 
port. authority’s operations affect the 
economic lives of millions of Americans 
living outside as well as inside the port 
development area and the States of New 
York and New Jersey. They intimately 
affect the operation of Federal agencies 
responsible, among other things, for the 
national defense, navigable waterways, 
and air, rail, and highway traffic. In 
short, they profoundly affect Federal in- 
terests of many and various kinds. 

Nevertheless, although there were 2 
days of hearings before the subcommittee 
in 1952 on a resolution that would have 
withdrawn congressional consent from 
the compacts and the authority, neither 
the Judiciary Committee, to which is as- 
signed responsibility for interstate com- 
pacts of this character, nor any other 
congressional committee, has ever con- 
ducted a general investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority to determine 
its conformance or nonconformance to 
the limits of its authority or the extent 
or adequacy of its performance of its 
responsibilities in the public interest. 

What is more, in recent months, com- 
plaints varying widely in character and 
gravity concerning the operations of the 
port. authority under the compacts, have 
come to the attention of the subcommit- 
tee. For example, it has been alleged 
that the port authority, in combining 
revenues for financing purposes from all 
its facilities, rather than reducing tools 
on each facility as it is amortized, places 
an undue burden on the channels of in- 
terstate commerce and is contrary to 
national transportation policy. It has 
been alleged that the port authority has 
extended its operations beyond the geo- 
graphic limits contemplated by the Con- 
gress. It has been alleged that in the 
letting of certain service and construc- 
tion contracts, the port authority has 
not permitted competition and has failed 
to grant the award to the lowest qualified 
bidder. It has also been asserted that 
the overall operations of the port au- 
thority have at no time been subjected 
to a comprehensive independent audit 
by any governmental agency. 

By letter dated March 11, 1960, I ini- 
tiated the inquiry by requesting the 
executive director of the port authority 
to make certain of the authority’s files 
available for examination by committee 
staff members. Notwithstanding this re- 
quest, the port authority failed for the 
most part to make available the docu- 
ments requested. Rather, it limited it- 
self to supply documents virtually all of 
which were already matters of public 
record. 


Against this background, the subcom-. 


mittee voted on June 8, 1960, to begin a 
full inquiry into the activities and oper- 
ations of the Port of New York Authority 
under the 1921 and 1922 compacts. Also 
on the same date, the subcommittee ad- 
dressed a letter to the executive director 
of the authority requesting him to make 
available for examination by subcom- 
mittee staff representatives specified 
documents dating from January 1, 1946, 
and indicating that counsel for the sub- 
committee would call at the offices of 
the authority on June 15 for the purpose 
of examining these files at that time. 





September 20 


Two days later, by letter dated June 
10, the executive director of the au- 
thority raised a number of objections to 
the request for inspection of documents 
in the port authority’s files. In the same 
letter he nevertheless expressed the hope 
that when subcommittee counsel called 
at the offices of the authority and met 
with its general counsel, those present 
would reach agreement as to the mate- 
rials to be furnished in aid of the sub- 
committee’s inquiry. On June 15, coun- 
sel for the subcommittee met. with the 
executive director and the general coun- 
sel of the authority at its office. The 
port authority failed to make the re- 
quested documents available. 

Accordingly, on June 15, 1960, sub- 
penas duces tecum were served upon 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director, S. 
Sloan Colt, chairman, board of commis- 
sioners, and Joseph G. Carty, secretary 
to the board of commissioners, of the 
Port of New York Authority, directing 
them to appear before the subcommittee 
on June 29, 1960, and to bring with them 
certain records and documents of the 
port authority. 

On June 29, the three port authority 
officials appeared before the subcommit- 
tee and brought with them part of the 
documents demanded in the subpenas, 
but failed and refused to produce cer- 
tain other documents in compliance with 
the subpenas or as ordered by the sub- 
committee. The withheld documents are 
necessary to the subcommittee’s inquiry. 
On the same day, following the appear- 
ance of the witnesses, the subcommittee 
unanimously resolved to report the fail- 
ure of the officials to honor the subpenas 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and to 
recommend that the committee report 
this conduct to the House with recom- 
mendation that the port authority offi- 
cials be cited for contempt. On June 30, 
1960, the Committee on the Judiciary 
adopted this recommendation. On Au- 
gust 23, 1960, the Committee on the 
Judiciary filed its reports—Reports Nos. 
2117, 2120, and 2121—on the matter and 
the House of Representatives adopted 
House Resolution 606, House Resolution 
607, and House Resolution 608, whereby 
the Speaker of the House was directed to 
and did certify the reports of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to the U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Columbia. 

It is now the duty of the US. attorney 
to bring the matter before the grand 
jury for its action—title II, United 
States Code, section 194. By citing the 
port authority officials for contempt, the 
House has thus cleared the way for a 
judicial determination of certain con- 
stitutional and legal issues concerning 
the scope of the investigative powers of 
Congress which the port authority has 
seen fit to raise. 

RECORD OF PUBLIC LAWS 


I believe the voters are entitled to know 
which legislation I introduced in the 
past Congress which ultimately became 
law. This the voters must know in order 
to judge the scope of my activities, the 
success of my efforts, and the interests 
which I have pursued. 

I attach herewith a list of the bills and 
the public law numbers of the 86th Con- 
gress which I authored and are now part 
of the U.S. law. 
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Public 
Law 





86-24 
86-49 
of the court. 


certain cases. 
86-107 


86-135 
86-138 


commences to run, 


to noncombat activities of the Coast Guard, 


procedure to $2,500 


plaintiffs as well as multiple defendants. 
To amend the act of Sept. 2, 1958, establish 


To amend ch. 13, Wage Earners’ Plans, of the B 


Relating to the authority of the Customs Court to appoint employees, and for other purposes 
To amend sec. 4161 of title 18, United States Code, relating to computation of good-time allowances for priso 
To amend sec. 1870 of title 28, United States Code, to auth 


Title 


TUN BIE oy satan sinnihcmepceniints a cindinirlaiigaiitinteasidica maiuiesaaiiaiaem 
To repeal clause (9) of subdivision a of sec. 39 of the Bankruptey Act (11 U.S.C. 67a(9), respecting the transmission of papers by the refered to the clerk 


To amend secs. 1, 18, 22, 331, and 631 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1, 41, 45, 781, 1031) to provide for automatic adjudication and reference in 
To amend sec. 11 of the Clayton Act to provide for the more expeditious enforcement of cease-and-desist orders issued thereunder, and for other purposes. 


To amend the Bankruptcy Act so as to consolidate the referees’ salary atid ex 
To eliminate all responsibility of the Government for fixing dates on which t 


lerks and secretaries 


To amend title 28 of the United States Code fo increase the limit for administrative settlement of claims against the United States under the tort claims 


the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 


the Treasury in ch. XIII proceedings. 


(18.U.8.C. 43), and for other purposes. 


86-726 | To amend title 28 of the United States Code relating to actions for infringements of copyrights by the United States........-......-..---.-----+4+-+-- 


Also I am proud to indicate that over 
the years while in Congress I succeeded 
in procuring the passage of many im- 
portant laws, among them: The Federal 
Register Act; the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
Merger Act; the Celler-Sparkman Act 
providing for finality of Clayton Act or- 
ders; the Celler-O’Mahoney Automotive 
Act; the Foreign Trade Zones Act; the 
Federal Tort Claims Act; numerous ref- 
ugee acts; and Celler Civil Rights Acts of 
1957 and 1960. 








My Final Report to the District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, it is again 
my privilege to summarize my activities 
during the 86th Congress in my report to 
the people of the Sixth Iowa District. 

Since the close of the bobtail session 
of Congress, I have worked full time to 
get this report finished and into the 
hands of the ReEcorp clerk as soon as 
possible. It is my hope that we can get 
it out in the mail without further delay. 

AGRICULTURE 


On the last day of the session we con- 
sidered a farm bill which would give some 
assistance in helping the farmers who 
need assistance so desperately. This bill 
will raise dairy price supports from $3.06 
to $3.22 per hundredweight. This level 
of price support serves to raise the floor 
under the market for the market price of 
milk is presently higher than this figure. 
However, this will effectively raise the 


To validate certain payments of additional pay for sea\duty made to membersand former members of the U.S. Coast Guard_........--..--.---..-..- 
To amend the Bankruptcy Act to limit the use of false financial statements as a bar to discharge 
To amend sec. 678 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1078) relating to the transmission of petitions, notices, orders, and other papers to the Secretary of 


To amend subdivision c of sec. 39 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 67c) so as to clarify time for review of orders of referees... ...........-../.-..---...-- 
To revise, codify, and enact into law, title 39 of the United States Code, entitled “ 
To clarify certain provisions of the Criminal Code relating te the importation or shipment of injurious ma‘ 

(18 U.S.C, 42(a), 42(b)); and relating to the transportation or receipt of wild mammals or b 





floor level and in this manner serve to 
stabilize the dairy industry at a higher 
price level and for this urgent reason this 
bill should be enacted. 
The farm situation is so critical in the 
Midwest that farm auctioneers are al- 
ready booked up months ahead. They 
are going to sell out the family ‘farmers 
who have struggled so valiantly against 
the harsh economics of increasing pro- 
duction at lower prices. This philosophy 
which has been espoused and practiced 
by the Republican administration has 
brought economic ruin to many of our 
farm people. This I say is cruel treat- 
ment to some of the finest of American 
citizens. I am told that in some com- 
munities up to 25 percent of the family 
farmers are going to be liquidated. This 
is a great tragedy. It is useless and a 
needless tragedy. It need not have hap- 
pened and it should not have happened. 


President Eisenhower signed this bill, 
but indicated he would have vetoed it if 
this were not an election year. It was 
the last opportunity the President had 
to redeem, if in such a small way, the 
glowing campaign promises which he 
made while a candidate for office in 1952. 
In 1952, Mr. Eisenhower promised 100 
percent of parity in the marketplace by 
pledging himself to the continuation of 
the 90 percent supports. We know that 
during the eight sessions of the Con- 
gress Mr. Eisenhower has never lived up 
to any of the promises he made to the 
farmers of America. But now, as one of 
his official acts of signing farm legisla- 
tion, he takes this opportunity of doing 
a little for the American farmers. who 
are engaged in dairying. 


- But if Mr. Eisenhower had vetoed this 
bill, as he has vetoed five other farm 
bills, he would have a record of 100 per- 
cent against our farmers. His remarks 
about this bill prove that what he said 
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period of limitation for filing suits against Miller Act payment bonds 


Relating to the maintenance and travel expenses of Judqes 2. oo. ano sn hee sd wks ccsn dir nndndinensenndbncvenmeteedectnninenmiae i 
To amend secs. 43 and 34 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 71, 62) to simplify the 
To amend sec. 752 of title 28, United States Code (relating to appointment of law 
To amend sec. 2734 of title 10, United States Code, so as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle claims arising in foreign countries incident 
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a Commission and Advisory Committee on International Rules of Judicial Procedure. _..........-..- 
To amend the Bankruptcy Act in regard to the verification of pleadings ; 
To fix the official station of retired judges assigned to active duty 
To change the designation of Child Health Day from May 1 to the Ist Monier in October of each 
To amend sec. 2734 of title 10, United States Code, to extend the statute of limit 

To enforce constitutional rights, and for other purposes (civil rights) 
To amend the Bankruptcy Act in regard to the closing fee of the trustee and in ee to the fee for the filing of sre a eat th theme it sealer 
To make-the uniform law relating to the record on review of agency orders (Public icial re 
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earlier this year about realizing is de- 
mands on farm legislation were just so 
many words spoken in the arena of 
politics. 

In 1956 he vetoed H.R. 12, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, passed by the 84th 
Congress. This was a measure to restore 
90 percent farm parity prices for basic 
crops—corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
grains, and milk. . - 

In 1958, he vetoed Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 162, a Senate joint resolution 
passed by the 85th Congress. This pro- 
vided for freezing farm price supports 
at the 1957 level to forestall a price 
reduction. 

In 1959, he vetoed S. 1909 for tobacco 
price supports, passed by the 86th Con- 
gress. This bill, covering a single com- 
modity, would have set the price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity on tobacco 
for which marketing quotas were estab- 
lished. 5 

Again in 1959, the President vetoed 
S. 1968—H.R. 7246—the wheat price sup- 
port bill passed by the 86th Congress. 
This bill would have raised price supports 
from 75 to 90 percent in return for a 25- 
percent acreage reduction. 

Once more, in 1959, the President 
vetoed a bill to give final REA loan au- 
thority to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration instead of leaving it with 
the unsympathetic Agriculture Depart- 
ment. : 

Our farmers cannot afford the luxury 
of having their livelihoods cast about as 
the whim of politics may choose... Our 
farmers need assistance. They need as- 
sistance in balancing. production at a fair 
price so that their families can live as 
first-class citizens. It is not fair that the 
American people should expect the 
farmers of our land to subsidize the 
grocery bill forever. The American — 
farmer deserves the best, but he has 
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. been receiving only crumbs. The enact- 
ment of this legislation, sponsored by 
Democrats, is a step in the right direc- 
tion for the economic improvement of 
American agriculture. 

y BALANCED BUDGET MYTH 

Much has and will be said about the 
balanced budget which was achieved in 
fiscal 1960. Completely obscured to the 
public will be that fact that during the 
past 6 years, $29.4 billion have been 
added to the Federal debt. 

It may be entirely coincidental that 
budget surpluses occurred in fiscal 1956, 
1957, and 1960, conveniently for the na- 
tional elections involved. The, 8-year 
total gives the true picture of a debt in- 
crease of more than $29 billion. 

In analyzing the fiscal operations of 
the Government, the American people 
should also be aware of the fact that the 
surplus for fiscal 1960 was in no small 
part due to the extraordinary contribu- 
tion to the Federal Treasury by the so- 
called independent Federal Reserve 
bank. 


In fiscal 1959, when the Nation was 
facing a $12% billion deficit, the bank 
could make only a $491 million contribu- 
tion. In 1960, however, this contribu- 
tion was multiplied to $1,093 million. 
Thus, in order to balance the budget for 
fiscal 1960 and in order to show a po- 
litical surplus, the Treasury had to call 
on the Federal Reserve Board to double 
its previous contribution. At the same 
time, heavy defense spending was de- 
ferred until July 1, 1960, the beginning of 
fiscal 1961. 

When the true circumstances are 
brought to light, the 1960 “balanced 
budget” will prove to have been a fraud 
on the American people. 

VOTING RECORD 

Those who try to condemn by accusa- 
tion without proof have little faith in our 
American way of life and even less re- 
spect for the intelligence of the American 
people. 

We can be thankful for the truthful 
historic documentation of the acts of 
public officials ungarnished with half 
truths, insinuations, and partisan com- 
mitments. 


I do not intend to be indicted and con- 
demned by headlines when the record it- 
self shows quite a different story indeed. 
_ On June 12, 1959, I voted for the wheat 
price support bill, H.R. 7246, to provide 
an increase from 75 to 90 percent price 
support on wheat in return for a 25-per- 
cent acreage reduction. This bill also 
contained provisions for cross-compli- 
ance, increased penalties on wheat from 
acres in excess of the farm acreage al- 
lotments, limiting total payment to any 
one operator and payment in kind. 

While this bill was under considera- 
tion by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, I offered the amendment to the 
bill to provide for payment in kind. 
This amendment passed the committee, 
weathered debate in both House and the 
Senate and emerged in the final draft, 
as passed by Congress. 

In their statement on the final draft of 
olga the House conferees projected 

at: 

The overall effect of the bill as agreed 
upon by the conferees and reported here-' 
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with will result in a wheat program for the 
years 1960 and 1961 which will (1) reduce 
wheat production an estimated 200 million 
to 300 million bushels per year; (2) result in 
a cash savings to the Government of an esti- 
mated $150 million to $200 million per year. 


On June 25, the President vetoed this 
bill. 

Another very controversial issue came 
up early in the 86th Congress; this was 
H.R. 3, the so-called States rights bill. 
This bill provides a rule to guide the 
Supreme Court in construing statutes of 
Congress. It was bred in vengeance 
against the Supreme Court for what it 
said in the segregation decision of 1954 
and nurtured in the contempt for na- 
tional unity held by Civil War seces- 
sionists. 

In my judgment, this bill would have 
created a morass of litigation, ambigu- 
ity, and doubt upon the rights, respon- 
sibilities, and liabilities of every Ameri- 
can citizen. As stated in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, it should have been en- 
titled “A full employment bill for law- 
yers,” because it put in jeopardy of dual 
interpretation sy the Supreme Court 
nearly every act passed by the Congress 
since 1779. I voted against this bill and 
although it passed the House it did not 
pass the Senate. 

One of the most difficult decisions I 
had to make as a Representative from a 
primarily rural district was my vote for 
the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 
It was tagged as a “get Hoffa bill,” and 
although since its enactment into law it 
has failed to get Hoffa, its provisions 
have penalized the unionman who works 
for a living by taking away his union’s 
rights at the bargaining table. The 
House Labor Committee bill, which I 
favored, provided for a more democratic 
process in union affairs, safeguarding 
pension and welfare funds, as well as 
providing protection from “fixed” union 
elections, but because this bill did not 
penalize the union workers at the bar- 
gaining table, it was considered a weak 
bill by the antilabor proponents of labor 
reform who really wanted to break the 
labor unions, rather than help the man 
who must work for his living. 

One issue was climaxed in an unusual 
situation during this session of the Con- 
gress. ‘That issue was school construc- 
tion assistance. Separate bills passed 
both the House and Senate, but neither 
was sent to the President for final action. 
I supported H.R. 10128, the School Con- 
struction Assistance Act of 1960, because 
we are short over 130,000 classrooms in 
this country which today is impairing 
in varying degrees the education of over 
10 million of our young people. This is 
about one out of every four American 
children in school. With the uncondi- 
tional and absolute guarantee that all 
control in policy and administration re- 
main at the local level, I believe it is not 
good sense to expect local property taxes 
to pay for the bulk of the growing costs 
of education. Already 40 cents of every 
State and local revenue dollar goes to the 
support of education. Our current and 


- future needs in this field can be met only 


by increased assessed property evalua- 
tions and/or increased school millage 
rates unless the more flexible tax sources 
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of the Federal Government are used to 
close the gap between present actual fa- 
cilities and the documented current edu- 
cational needs of this country. HR. 
10128 provided for a temporary 4-year 
program of grants totaling $325 million 
a year to be divided among the States for 
distribution to local school districts ac- 
cording to the needs of each district. 
The bill specifically prohibited any Fed- 
eral intervention, direction, or control 
over any school system. 

Another important vote came on June . 
23, 1960, when the House of Represent- 
atives considered and defeated HR. 
12261, the Poage farm bill, which pro- 
vided for a referendum vote. by the 
wheat producers to choose one of two 
programs designed to reduce wheat pro- 
duction by reducing wheat acreage al- 
lotments by 25 percent with the price 
support raised to 85 percent of parity 
for the 1961-65 crop years. Price sup- 
ports would be available only to pro- 
ducers who cooperate in the program in 
the event the producers by a majority 
vote do not disapprove marketing quotas. 
If such quotas are disapproved, price 
supports would be lowered to 50 percent 
of parity; or two, set price supports on 
wheat in balance with the support level 
of corn with adjustments made on the 
basis of the comparative weight and 
nutritive value of the two commodities. 
No production controls would be in- 
volved but CCC sales of wheat would be 
subject to certain restrictions and sur- 
plus wheat could be used for donation 
to friendly countries. A 3-year period of 
soil bank contracts would be authorized 
so that 60 million acres would be placed 
in the conservation reserve. Also in- 
cluded in the bill were provisions for the 
creation of a feed grain program devel- 
opment committee and a program to in- 
crease the amount of dairy, poultry, and 
meat products distributed to the needy. 

It was said and is my contention that 
we are paying more and getting less out 
of the wheat program than any other 
commodity programs. This bill would 
have provided a means to end the wheat 
glut. It gave the producers a choice of 
ways to do it and still stay in business. 
Since pay-in-kind provisions were again 
included in the bill the costs of the pro- 
gram would have been reduced. 

Another vote rated as important to the 
Nation’s farm families during this Con- 
gress by farm magazines was the over- 
whelming override vote of the President's 
veto on a bill to provide a 714-percent 
pay raise for certain Federal employees. 
The bill increased the average letter car- 
rier’s gross salary $28 a month. ‘Testi- 
mony at hearings on this bill showed 
that workers in private industry doing 
comparable work receive higher salaries 
than postal workers and in one example, 
it was brought out that actually they 
were offering to pay janitors in larger 
cities more money, as starting salaries, 
than the postal carriers and clerks who 
have been working months and years for 
the Post Office Department. In our de- 
pressed agricultural economy here in 
Iowa it is hard to believe that postal 
employees’ salary scales are so “low, 
but all the facts and figures are in the 
record. 
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I have been.in a running battle with 
the top officials of the Post Office De- 
partment on many matters since first 
coming to-Congress, but just because I 
do not always agree with mary policies 
of that Department, there is no reason 
to penalize the clerks and carriers who 
work under these policies. 

In conjunction with my belief that the 
working man and woman deserves a liv- 
ing wage, I supported and voted for an 
amendment to increase the minimum 
wage from $1 an hour to $1.15 an hour 
within a 3-year period and to extend the 
coverage of the act to employees of cer- 
tain businesses engaged in interstate 
commerce, which are not now covered 
by the law. Although separate bills 
passed both the House and the Senate, 
the conferees stood in disagreement at 
the adjournment of Congress, so no 
finalized bill was enacted. 

These six votes during the 86th Con- 
gress are my votes on so-called key is- 
sues. This is a Coad box score. There 
were many other votes during this Con- 


gress in the transaction of the people’s- 


business in Washington, D.C. I have 
worked and studied the issués as they 
have come up before the House of Rep- 
resentatives in order to do the best job 
I can to see that your best interests, as 
well as the welfare and security of this 
great land are preserved. 

Although it has been said many times 
that the 86th Congress was controlled by 
the Democrats, the record shows that 
neither the House of Representatives nor 
the Senate has had the two-thirds ma- 
jority which is necessary to override a 
Presidential veto. The simple majority 
of the Democratic Party was not enough 
to overcome the Presidential veto threat 
and the organized coalition of the oppo- 
sition. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Apparently the major difference be- 
tween our two national parties insofar 
as spending the tax dollars is concerned, 
is who-gets the benefit of the public 
spending. When I voted for appropria- 
tions for such things as aid to airport 
construction, flood control, and conser- 
vation, loans for electric transmission 
lines in Iowa, veterans’ housing loans, a 
mutual security program, public hous- 
ing, and agriculture trade development, 
I am a big spender? I am the worst in 
the State of Iowa according to one news- 
paper editor, but nothing:-is said when 
the administration’s policies of tight 
money and: high interest rates are put 
into effect and the public is forced to pay 
more interest on the private and public 
debt. We get nothing in return for it 
and the vested interests on Wall Street 
pocket the high interest windfall. Dur- 


ing the period 1953-59 interest costs on- 


the public and private debt were $23.1 
billion more than they would have been 
at the 1952 level of interest rates. This 
kind of fiscal irresponsibility does ir- 
reparable damage to the national econ- 
omy for we got nothing in return for 
this added expense—no schools, no roads 
or runways, no housing, no wage in- 
crease, no military protection—nothing 
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and for this we paid $23.1 billion in the 
past 7 years. 

This 86th Congress actually appropri- 
ated $2,093,048,591 less than the Presi- 
dent requested in his budgets for 1959 
and 1960. Despite the fact that Con- 
gress cut appropriations in nearly every 
area of Government spending, the budget 
requests were the highest in the history 
of the country. The table below shows 
the breakdown of appropriations ap- 
proved by the 86th Congress. 

In fact, the expenditures for the 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration 
will exceed $579 billion, topping the Tru- 
man administration by 46 percent and 
F.D.R.’s—including the entire cost of 
World War Il—by 68 percent. This ad- 
ministration has asked the Congress for 
five increases in the legal debt ceiling 
and has added about 15 billion to the 
national debt. ‘This would have been 
even greater had not the Congress under 
Democratic control since 1955, cut the 
administration budget request by $9.9 
billion. As I see it, the spending of which 
the administration complains, is evi- 
dently only that which benefits the ordi- 
nary citizen. 


1959 session final action on appropriations 


Title 





1959 SUPPLEMENTAL 


2d supplemental - _.__- $2, 764, 500, 380 | —$136, 298, 990 
1960 APPROPRIATIONS 
SUPPLEMENTAL 
Supplemental. ___....-. 977, 345,608 | —240, 744, 947 
Demeperer ey: UNF) sinh isn ceeathoe cla dksludbusas 
yy a eR er eS ea eer 
‘Temporary~ 
(September) - ......-. bbciewquonniCadalcescnntind RLaae 
REGULAR 
District of Columbia. - (241, 289, 076) (—4, 700, 924) 
Federal payment.._.. 27, 218, 000 —7, 000, 000 
Treasury-Post Office._| 4, 643, 363, 000 — 44, 964, 000 
Dtertel « «.nce~nbacnune 481, 809, 100 —9, 292, 300 
Labor-HEW-_-_........ 4, 016, 485, 981 +259, 637, 400 
Independent offices.._| 6, 504, 382, 200 —82, 035, 800 
Agriculture-._...... --| 3,971, 362,673 | —110, 002, 190 
General government - _ 13, 463, 500 —145, 000 
State-Justice-Judiciary_ 648, 941, 200 —33, 446, 400 
Commerce. .-......... 712, 672, 900 —19, 518, 100 
Legislative............ “128, 797, 380 —4, 850, 
DOING. oct Secck 39, 228, 239, 000 —19, 961, 
Public Works_........ (1, 215, 477, 808)| (4-30, 071, 549) 
Atomic Energy - ...... 2, 683, 029, 000 —35, 686, 
Mutual Security... __ 3, 626, 718, 187 |—1, 197, 766, 000 
Military Construction_| 1, 363, 961,200 | —199, 238, 
Public Works......... 1, 185, 309, 093 ~ 97, 166 
Total, regular_..| 69, 235, 752,364 |—1, 504, 366, 156 
Se a 


Total, all bills...| 72, 977, 598,352 |—1, 881, 410, 093. 


1960 session final action on appropriations 


Increase or 
Amount as com- 
Title approved pared to 
budget esti- 
mates to date 
1960 APPROPRIATIONS 
NASA supplemental.. $22, 070, 000 }................ 
2d supplemental. _._.. 955, 370, 003 —$63, 134, 885 
Labor supplemental... 6, 000, 000 —2, 000, 000 
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1960 session final action on appropriations— 
Continued 


1961 APPROPRIATIONS | | 
District of Columbia... 
authorization. . 


ewe w ewww nw nnen 


RECAP 
Total the President’s requests 
were decreased by thesath Come. 
TORS BONEN cacirentnmeritedilcinbim cena $1, 881, 410, 093 
SRO: So cn etaceetereineesennunsana 211, 638, 498 





Report by Congressman William H. Avery 
to the Ist Congressional District of 
Kansas on the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; September 1, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as is my 
usual custom, I am submitting a report to 
the 1st Congressional District on the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. Ina report 
of this nature it is only possible to present 
the accomplishments of the session and 
workload of the office in brief outline 
form. , 

Almost 6,500 bills and measures were 
introduced during this 2d session of the 
86th Congress. The total bills and meas- 
ures introduced for the entire Congress 
was 20,500. This was the Ist session of 
Congress to include a special ‘“‘bobtail” 
session since the 80th Congress in 1948. 

In contrast to the ist session of the 
86th Congress, in which case most legis- 
lative action was in the field of domestic 
matters, the major accomplishments of 
the second session have been in the field 
of foreign affairs. Two major exceptions 
were the enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act and the medical aid program for the 
aged. 

Turning to the topic of legislative 
activity during this session, I am submit- 
ting for your information and interest a 
brief résumé of congressional action on 
legislative proposals and bills introduced 
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by your Congressman. Following this is 
a listing of my vote on major legislative 
actions. In the event you should desire 
additional information on any particular 
vote, I will be most happy to attempt to 
furnish such. The listing includes voic 

notes as well as recorded votes. . 

First, the action on Avery sponsored 
bills and proposals: 

Introduced and urged passage of 
amendment to limit Commodity Credit 
loans to $50,000. Avery proposal 
adopted by rolicall vote in first session 
for 1960 crop. Avery bill and other sim- 
ilar bills for 1961 crop rejected by major- 
ity. During debate in House your Con- 
gressman stated it was never the inten- 
tion of Congress to subsidize corporation 
farms. Yet without some limitation the 
Agriculture Secretary is powerless to. re- 
fuse to grant loans to a producer who 
Planted within acreage allotment. Un- 
der this practice, some loans have ex- 
ceeded $1 million. 

Avery bill to eliminate inequities in the 
law pertaining to VA dependency and in- 
demnity compensation awards to cer- 
tain widows of veterans who die as a 
result of service-connected disability. 
Avery bill passed Congress and enacted 
as public law. 

Avery proposal to permit duty free en- 
try of experimental flour milling equip- 
ment for Kansas State passed Congress 
and became public law. 

Avery legislation to provide payment 
for certain losses to displaced property 
owners in Tuttle Creek Reservoir passed 
House unanimously and is now embodied 
in a public law. 

Avery bill to improve and remove hard- 
ships from law covering application for 
moving costs incurred by displaced land- 
owners in Tuttle Creek Reservoir adopted 
~ the Congress and included in a public 

aw. 

Avery proposal to provide health ben- 
efits program for retired civil-service 
en passed Congress, is now public 

Ww. 

Avery bill to amend law to insure ade- 
quacy of national railroad freight car 
supply passed by House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and re- 
ported to House. 

Avery legislation to amend Social Se- 
curity Act to eliminate age 50 require- 
ment for disability insurance benefits 
embodied in bill passed by Congress and 
is now public law. 

Avery proposal to grant consent of 
Congress to Kansas and Nebraska to en- 
ter into a compact for equitable distribu- 
tion of waters of Big Blue River passed 
Congress and is now public law. 

Avery introduced legislation to grant 
tax relief to small business through al- 
lowable deductions for capital equipment 
investment. 

Listing of the votes cast by your Con- 
gressman during second session of Con- 
gress: 

Voted for bill to create an Agricultural 


Research and Development Commission 


to find and promote new industrial uses 
for farm products. Enacted as a public 
law. Your Congressman testified be- 
fore Agriculture Committee in support 
of this type of legislation stating: 
Agriculture must speed up its research 
efforts in developing more uses for farm com- 
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modities. It is not necessary to create any 
new so-called Government agency. We 
should utilize our land-grant colleges. 
Such an approach would permit the facili- 
ties at Kansas State to be used. 


Voted for civil rights legislation to 
safeguard voting rights for all citizens 
and other provisions. Enacted as public 
law. 

Supported extension of Library Serv- 
ices Act to provide mobile facilities for 
rural areas, is now public law. 

Voted against bill to increase the 
spending of Federal funds from $45 mil- 
lion in present law to $90 million for 
water pollution control. Passed Con- 
gress, vetoed by President. 

Opposed unreasonable spending of 
$250 million as a Federal grant to de- 
pressed areas bill. Passed Congress, 
vetoed, supported President’s veto on 
motion to override. 

Voted for authorization for Post Office 
Department to seek court orders to curb 
use of mails for distribution of obscene 
er fraudulent matter. Enacted as pub- 
lic law. 

Supported extension of special milk 
program for children, is now public law. 

Voted against motion to override the 
President’s veto of Federal pay raise leg- 
islation. The veto was overridden and 


“pay raise enacted as public law. 


Helped draft and supported legisla- 
tion to fix penalties for acceptance of 
“payola” and for other abuses and ques- 
tionable practices of the radio and TV 
industry. Enacted as a public law. 

Supported minimum wage legislation 
granting increase to workers now cov- 
ered of $1.15, bill would not include 
“local retail establishments.” Did not 
support the Kennedy-Roosevelt bill to 
extend coverage to businesses not cus- 
tomarily considered as engaging in 
interstate commerce. Legislation died 
in conference committee due to disagree- 
ment. 

Voted for funds for fiscal 1962 and 
1963 for primary and secondary highway 
systems and their urban extension. En- 
acted as a public law. 

Supported liberalization of amount of 
loans Small Business Administration 
may have outstanding and of extension 
of credit to small business enterprises. 
Enacted into law. 

Voted for tax deductions for profes- 
sional self-employed who set aside in- 
come for voluntary pension plan (H.R. 
10). Passed House, no Senate action. 

Supported extension of GI loan pro- 
gram for home, farms, or business, is 
now public law. 

Supported President’s request for 
funds for the mutual security program, 
or foreign aid, is now public law. 


Voted for amendment to Criminal — 


Code to permit prosecutions for espion- 
age committed outside the United States. 
Passed House, no Senate action. 

Supported bill to authorize Secretary 
of State to deny passports to persons 
furthering international communism 
and whose presence abroad would en- 
danger American ~§ security. Passed 
House, no Senate action. 

Voted for bill to exclude or deport any 
alien convicted of violation relating to 
illicit possession of marijuana. Passed 
House, no Senate action. 
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Voted for US. participation in Inter- 
national Development Association to 
help provide assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. Enacted as public law. 

Supported proposal to provide tax re- 
lief incentives to encourage investment 
of private capital in underdeveloped 
countries. Passed House, no Senate 
action. 

Endorsed resolution authorizing Presi- 
dent; Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary; and the Surgeon General to 
conduct an international cooperative 
program in health research, training, 
and planning. Now a public law. 

Voted for resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the Commu- 
nist China regime should not be seated 
in the United Nations as representative 
of China. Passed House, no Senate ac- 
tion. 

Supported bill to permit application of 
loan provisions of Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act to other soil 
conservation projects. Enacted as pub- 
lic law. 

Favored bill authorizing. donation of 
Federal surplus property to cooperative 
agriculturAl extension agencies of States 
and counties, is now a public law. 

Supported a cooperative Federal-State 
program of medical care for aged and 
liberalization and extension of coverage 
of old-age, survivors, and disability bene- 
fits program, is now law. 

Voted Federal aid to educa- 
tional legislation for school construc- 
tion. House and Senate passed different 
versions, Rules Committee refused to 
send bill to conference to work out dif- 
ferences, bill died. 

Supported extension of corporate, liq- 
uor, cigarette, and automobile excise tax 
and the provision raising temporary na- 
tional debt limit for 1 year, is now pub- 
lic law. 

Voted against Treasury expenditure of 
$1 billion for Government purchase of 
FHA and VA mortgages. Passed House, 
no Senate action. 

Voted for legislation providing addi- 
tional compensation for disabled vet- 
erans with more than three children, 
education and training for children of 
veterans dying of service-connected dis- 
ability. Enacted as public law. 

Voted for bill to establish wheat price 
supports at 85 percent of parity, reduce 
acreage allotment by 20 percent, and 
provide payment in kind for retired 
cropland. Bill failed on rollcall vote. 
SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL AND COMMITTEE 

ACTIVITY 

One hundred percent voting attend- 
ance record. 

Answered 108 of 113 quorum calls, for 
97-percent record. 

Attended 75 sessions of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, for a 99- 
percent record. 

Seven hundred and thirty-eight bills 
referred to Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Attended all meetings of the Small 
Business Committee. 

One hundred percent attendance as 
Private Calendar Committee ranking 
minority member, studying 250 private 
bills as member of committee. 

One of two Congressmen selected to 
appear on special panel at National 
Watershed Congress. 
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Held over 150 conferences with officials 
in government agencies on cases for con- 
stituents. 

To give you some idea of our office 
operation, for the period of January 6, 
1960, to September 1, 1960: 

Received 6,941 first-class letters from 
district for an average of 35 per working 
day. 

In total, received and answered 15,000 
pieces of mail. 

Mailed out 39,302 pieces of mail, of 
which 26,890 was first-class mail. 

Processed cases with VA for veterans 
from every county in district. 

Handled over 600 matters dealing with 
Agriculture Department. 

Four hundred and forty-eight indi- 
viduals visited the office in Washington. 

Received 100 newspapers per week 
from district, 15 per week from else- 
where. 

One of the most significant activities 
of your office in Washington was the con- 
tinuation of the “Week in Washington” 
nonpartisan academic program ~-for 
Kansas, Kansas State, Washburn, St. 
Benedict’s College, and Mount St. 
Scholastica College. 

The students are selected by their 
schools impartially on the basis of merit. 
The purpose of the program is to learn 
government firsthand. Avery’s office is 
the only one to carry out this educational 
program in such broad detail. American 
Political Science Association rates Avery 
program tops in objective coverage. The 
students interview Congressmen, White 
House aids, Budget Bureau officials, 
State Department officials, visit both na- 
tional political party. headquarters, ob- 
serve Congress in session, attend com- 
mittee hearings, and other features. 
The program has been in operation for 
1 year, with 12 students participating. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the appropriations and Federal activity 
for our district: 

Flood-control projects, $19,718,700. 

Military construction, Federal build- 
ings, and VA operations, $14,666,870. 

Equipment improvements and repairs 
to post office facilities, $175,135. 

During the recess, I will be in the dis- 
trict. While your office in Washington 
will be open to take care of your in- 
quiries, we will also have an office in the 
Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka. Please contact 
me at any time if you feel “your office 
in Washington” can be of assistance. 





The Effect of Congressional Action on 
the 1961 Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
adjournment, the tumult and shouting 
died away, the captains and the kings 
. -&@€parted, an objective evaluation could 
then be made of the effect of congres- 
sional action in the 2d session of the 
86th Congress on the President's budget 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, 
and ending June 30, 1961. 
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In January of this year the President 
submitted his annual budget. It was 
carefully prepared and reflected the pro- 
found hope that a surplus of $4.2 billion 
could be generated to be used in reduc- 
ing the public debt. That hope has in 
large measure been shattered, as the 
following statement will indicate. The 
increase in appropriations over and 
above the President’s request, the .so- 
called backdoor financing which bypasses 
appropriations procedures, the increase 
provided by new legislation, and the de- 
nial of the President’s request for addi- 
tional revenues has in fact reduced the 
hope for a substantial surplus by nearly 
$2 billion. 

If the revenue estimates made in Janu- 
ary 1960 prove to be too high, the esti- 
mated surplus will be further reduced 
and it is fair to assume that on June 30, 
1961, unless unforeseen factors may in- 
tervene the estimatéd surplus may have 
been whittled to a fraction of the original 
estimate. 

One other item in the summary merits 
attention and. that is the accumulative 
effect of congressional action over a pe- 
riod of years. It indicates that new leg- 
islation during the first year it goes into 
effect may have only a modest effect on 
the budget. However, as time goes on 
the real blow to fiscal soundness can be 
measured and the data included in the 
report indicating the effect of some of 
these items over a 5-year period speaks 
eloquently of how easily budget figures 
and appropriations tables can conceal 
the real fiscal effect of such legislation. 

I ask, therefore, that the budget sum- 
mary be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT ON ACTIONS BY THE 86TH CONGRESS, 
2p SESSION, WITH RESPECT TO THE BUDGET 
FoR Fiscal YEAR 1961 
The net fiscal impact of all congressional 

actions in the second session of this Congress 

upon the President’s budget for fiscal 1961 

is as follows: 

1. Net expenditures! for fiscal year 1961 
were increased by $2 billion. 

2. Net expenditures‘ for a period of years 
were increased by $9.1 billion. 


SuMMARY 
{In millions of dollars] 


Expend-| Expend- 


iture iture 
effect ect 
in 1961 over 
over j|period of 
budget | years! 
A. Congressional action on Presi- 
dent’s @ vi the bude requests __ +212 +272 
B. ——— the dian a ie 
EE ceinaidictes +94 +1, 117 
» other coe 
.In pon ar A acts......... 0; +1,276 
2: ~ veh substantive legisla- 
Jeena haqniielie ent ool +971 | +2,818 
3. Ni somal of proposals to 
inerease revenues and de- 
crease expenditures........| +711] +3, 605 


Total effect of 
sional actions on 


DUAGH....~. cinmicioanateed +1, 988 | +9, 088 


1The costs over 5 years are shown unless 
the legislation contains a definite time limi- 
tation or involves costs for a specific period 
of time. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION COMPLETED 
Taste A.—Congressional action on Presi- 
dent’s appropriation request 
{In millions df dollars] 


Total, appropriations and author- 
izations Ke 17588, Congressional 
— 1, 1960): 
1961 oliaten ions: 
Mutual security programs. -_.-. 
Other programs. ..:.-....£..-.- 








Total 


33 reflected on the  beoke of 
approved $1,226,500,000. 
2. Ligue of contract author- 


trust fund, Since 
advaneed is repaid by the end 
of the year, the budget re- 
flected anet zero for this trans- 
action; therefore, a er 
in the advance cannot 
counted as 3 cut in the = hey 
4, M i security program— 
ont 


A 
Reappropriation.............. 
Congressional table ——_ 
as reductions 


eq 
possible by reappropriation 
which is in effect the same as a 
new appropriation. 


Taste B.—Congressional increases through 
“back-door financing” 


[In millions of dollars] 


Expend-|E xpend- 
ture ture 





Veterans Housing Loan Act 
(Budget did not recommend 
increase in the authorization. 
Congress provided $300,000,000 
new atthorization plus use of 


repayments and ces. 
College housing loans.............-- 
Public facility loans................- 
udget pro’ $20,000,000 


to be prov. th 
riations process; $50,000, in 
me k-door authority was en- 


ted.) 
Park, ‘Ted and forest roads and 
WOT. cis ects watownsas es 
cae ee to finance 
thro appro) ns Lehane | 
with no & 
for 1961. Congress 
contract authority for 1961 and 
1962 








1 Spending and losses of revenue required 
by congressional action over budget requests, 
plus revenues requested by President but not 
granted, 











ere 
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bes Taste C.—Congressional action on other 
: measures authorizing expenditures or 
B otherwise affecting the budget for 1961 and 
: future years 
[In millions of dollars] 








Expend-|Expend- 











: iture 
i effect 
; over 
period 
of years 
i 1..Other spending provided in ap- 
' ropriation acts above 
; budget: j 
a. Increase in merchant marine 
subsidized voyages (over 
20-year life of contracts) -_-- +740 
b. Agricultural conservation 
program (1962 only). -..-- +150 
c. Cost to — Federal 
office buildings added 
above budget--.-_---...---- +43 
d. Cost to complete after 1961 of 
unbudgeted 1961 public 
works starts... ......------ +343 
Total-..-.-.-.---.--------- +1, 276 
2. Effect of new legislation and 
amendments to existing legis- 
lation in ae of administra- 
tion pro . 
a. Pay increase for Government 
employees. -.-..-.--------- +746 | +3, 730 
b. Special school milk program. +11 +11 
c. Increased amg to land- 
grant colleges. ---~-------- +9 +45 
d. Reduction in cabaret tax. -_.- +20 +20 
e. Health benefits for retired 
Federal employees..------- 42 +60 
f. Medical care for 
(change from administra- 
tion proposal). - -------..-- | +85) —1,266 
g. Increase maternal and | 
child welfare grants. _---.-- +12 +62 
h. Rural library service exten- 
sion. . -.----.-------------- 0 +30 
i. Income tax deductions for all 
allowable medical expenses 
ineurred in care of depend- 
ent parents over 65 with- 
out regard to 3-percent 
OS” eee +50 +50 
j. Provide alternative method 
for computing foreign tax 
credits against U.S. income 
OE = nan delint Sannin ae om 0 +20 
k. Renew suspension of coconut 
and palm oil taxes___-.-.._- +16 +16 
1. Exclusion of local advertis- 
ing charges from manufac- 
turers’ excise tax base_._--- +20 +40 
DOeh. «ons. --+-4- +971 | +2,818 
3. Failure to enact budget proposals 
to raise revenues or reduce 
e tures: 
a. To increase postal rates_-__-_- +554 554 
; b. To increase aviation fuel tax_ +89 +108 
c. To repeal diversion of re- 
eceipts from automotive 
excise taxes to highway 
: WU iodine cco 0} +2, 568 
Byieg d. To transfer forest and public 
lands highway costs 
highway trust fund_ +41 +183 
e. To increase um rate for 
; Federal Home Loan Bank 
WG a re SS +27 +172 
f. To provide for taxation of 
cooperatives..........-..-.- 0 +20 
Teteh sc. ast si stds +711 +3, 605 











Twentieth Anniversary Year of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
pia IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Bee , Thursday, September 1, 1960 


; Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
i President, 1960 is the 20th anniversary 


x 
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year of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. The branches and 
members organizations of the commit- 
tee, representing 212 million Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry, will celebrate the 
anniversary with banquets, rallies, and 
concerts. 

The committee, it seems to me, is doing 
much to help Americans remember that 
the success of tyranny is usually tempo- 
rary, and that many millions of people 
in the world today yearn for the freedom 
to conduct their own affairs in their own 
nation. 


We need such reminders; we can never - 


accept injustice as permanent. 

Recently, Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee, wrote me a letter which sums 
up the purposes of the committee. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have one paragraph of the letter re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in 
order to give a brief description of the 
activities of the committee. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph from the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It has been my privilege to lead this or- 
ganization for over a decade. Our aim has 
been purely educational. As citizens knowl- 
edgeable in the affairs of the Soviet Union, 
we are dedicated to the task of serving the 
national security interests of this country 
by (1) advancing the strategic value of all 
the captive nations, particularly those in 
the Soviet Union itself, (2) informing our 
fellow citizens about the independence strug- 
gles of the dozen captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the USS.R., (3) exposing the many 
current myths about Soviet unity in all its 
alleged ramifications, and (4) proposing con- 
crete ways and means to defeat imperialist 
Moscow in the cold war, the chief mode of 
which is psychopolitical and propagandistic. 





Report of the Acting Director of Colony 
House, Inc., for the Year May 1, 1959, 
to April 30, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


REPORT OF THE ACTING DIRECTOR OF COLONY 
House, INc., FOR THE YEAR May 1, 1959, 
To Aprit 30, 1960 


New horizons that extend as high and far 
as the eye can see await the members of our 
agency today. Visualize a community that 
provides opportunities to strengthen and de- 
velop our moral and spiritual selves; a com- 
munity that has continually provided us 
with constant and ever-changing challenges 
to our faith, our courage, our dreams, and 
ever-changing opportunities to develop our- 
selves beyond our earthbound beginnings; a 
community that provided us through work 
and play with opportunities to learn to live 
with each other, achieve new skills and build 
new roots so that each child, youth, and 
adult can find his own fullest possible reali- 
zation. These are our agency horizons that 
challenge the imagination; they offer our 
members a place in tomorrow’s world. 
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The status of our members who have sup- 
ported our projects has grown with the tasks 
they do. The history of Colony House goes 
back to the spring of 1913 when a group of 
women belonging to the Brooklyn Colony of 
the National Society of New England Women 
decided not only to give financial aid but 
actually to start a program for working girls 
in the Red Hook-Gowanus section of Brook- 
lyn. Mrs. John L. Swan, one of the members, 
became the leader of this project. Since then 
its history has been marked with distinction. 
It has.grown in strength and importance un- 
der the guidance of a board of directors who 
are dedicated to meeting the ever-changing 
responsibilities that confront our agency on 
new horizons. 

From the moment new members are ac- 
cepted in our agency they encounter new 
faces and acquaintances among the 21 dif- 
ferent nationality groups that are repre- 
sented in the 2,658 children and adults from 
3 to 92 years of age who participate in our 
agency program. Living and working with 
others bring new meaning to human rela- 
tionships and new respect for the everyday 
activities. 

Throughout their membership they par- 
ticipate in activities that help them learn 
the things they need to know about living 
healthy, normal lives as children and. teen- 
agers and prepare them to step into their 
rightful place in the community as hus- 
bands, wives, and parents. 

Training is the keynote at Colony House. 
The training has to be good for one of our 
biggest jobs is to provide men and women 
who are highly skilled in handling the com- 
plex problems that face our world today. To 
do this job we have a dedicated staff at 
Colony Hoyse, the Children’s Center, and 
Gowanus Community Center who under- 
stand their role as democratic leaders, know 
and understand their children and appreci- 
ate the importance of cultural, racial, and 
religious influences on the children with 
whom they work. 


CHILDREN’S CENTER 


At the Colony House Children’s Center 
located in the Gowanus housing project 
where a large number of families have been 
served, it was rewarding to observe them 
grow healthier, happier, and more self-sus- 
taining. Through the cooperation of the 
day-care council, the staff was able to visit 
other centers and attend lectures which have 
enriched their teaching skill and stimulated 
program planning. ' 

The meetings for the parents have offered 
them educational guidance, a place to ex- 
change views, to meet their neighbors and 
during the holiday season to enjoy good- 
fellowship and fun with their new-found 
friends. 

Through the combined efforts of the Col- 
ony House board, the department of wel- 
fare, and the Gowanus housing manager, 
new jalousies will be installed in all the 
doors leading in and out of the center. A 
partition to keep the nursery building 
warmer and safer for the children will be 
installed and a long-awaited outdoor stor- 
age shed will be erected which will give 
additional storage for indoor use. Last but 
most essential, both buildings will be painted 
attractively which will offer a cleaner and 
more cheerful environment for all. The 
parents and staff are in the process of plan- 
ning to paint during the evening hours to 
take care of all the chores that the con- 
tractors are unable to do. Together, they 
are combining their skills and energy to 
make our center one of the most beautiful 
and outstanding in the city. 

GOWANUS 

Gowanus Community Center is proud to 
report that, during the past year, not only 
was there an increase in membership re- 
sponse and added interest in participation in 
program activities but there was greater 
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integration of the races (especially in the 
afternoon programs). It is hoped that it 
will spread even more rapidly during the 
coming year. 

There was not a single case of narcotics in 
the center. This important accomplishment 
was done through the education of our youth 
by the staff with the cooperation of the 
department of health. 

Another step forward was the decrease in 
drinking among our teenagers, especially on 
dance night. Here again this was made pos- 
sible through education by staff with strict 
control and disciplinary action. 

We are also happy to report that during 
the year there was not one fight or rumble 
in this area. This has been achieved by 
working closely in club group programs with 
several gangs and cliques who were included 
in our daily scheduled activities. 

The Parents Club has presented the center 
with a sewing machine, and will provide tools 
for the workshop. With the approach of the 
summer months they are turning their ef- 
forts toward raising funds to pay for a much 
needed extra worker for the summer day 
camp. 





COLONY HOUSE 


Throughout the year Colony House has 
had a roster of fine athletes noted for their 
sportsmanship. The annual sports dinner 
was a highlight of the season. In our gym 
teamwork, and the ability to work with 
others rather than as individuals are stressed. 
The Biddy League members who learn the 
give and take of team play in early years 
will be providing leadership in more skilled 
groups. 

To broaden the horizons of the children 
special excursions were taken throughout the 
year to libraries, museunis, parks, theaters, 
TV studios, industrial plants, circus, rodeo, 
and social events at other youth agencies. 

The teenage group, above all others, feel 
the effects of a changing neighborhood. To 
many the neighborhood is the only tangible 
security that they hold to with the grim 
determination of youth. It is so important 
to them that in all this chaos Colony House 
still remains stable, the beacon of light to all. 

The two mothers’ clubs have long been a 
standby for help in civic events. To many of 
their members, the clubs fill a real need for 
social contact. For the Senior Mothers’ Club 
it is a chance for service to others by rais- 
ing funds for the house; for the Liberty 
Club it is helping the community by working 
with our Dare Association. The Senior 
Mothers’ Club has had a continuous record 
of achjevemrent for 45 years, the Liberty Club 
for 24 years. 

Our Happiness Club for those over 65 years 
of age, is truly young in spirit. Their zest 
for life and joy of living in spite of adversi- 
ties is an inspiration to all. 

The Men’s Club, our former teenagers, still 
retain their loyalty to the community. Many 
have moved to new areas but return to 
Colony House to be with their old friends. 
Their independent bowling league which 
started with 12 young men 2 years ago has 
now grown in size and stature. It now 
sponsors two teams of its own in bowling 
leagues throughout the city. 

During the long hot summer days visions 
of beaches and parks became a reality 
through the generosity of Fun-N-Fun, and 
the Association of Brooklyn Settlements 
whereby many of our children were taken 
by buses for a day in the great outdoors. 

Through the cooperation of the Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund 128 boys and girls 
spent at least 2 weeks at camp or friendly 
towns where they learned there is a big 
wide beautiful world outside the over- 
crowded roominghouses in which they live. 

DARE 

During the past year our community or- 
ganization, Dare, the downtown area re- 
newal effort under fine leadership has grown 
to 52 member groups. 
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It has become a partner with the city of 
New York in the neighborhood conserva- 
tion program. A day-to-day working rela- 
tionship with eight city departments. and 
the State rent commission has, been estab- 
lished. The program is endeavoring to ob- 
tain (1) maximum code enforcement; (2 
tenant and landlord participation and ts} 
moderate rehabilitation. 

Families living in illegally overcrowded 
rooms have been moved to spacious apart- 
ments. Landlords who were unwilling to 
make necessary repairs were taken into court. 
Cooperative landlords of good buildings, un- 
able to make a reasonable profit under*rent 
control, were aided by being granted sub- 
stantial increases. 

The program is now moving into the ten- 
ant participation stage. 

A grant was received from the Fred Lavan- 
burg Foundation to develop a renewal plan 
for the area. The plan was a cooperative 
effort of Pratt Institute and Dare. Formal 
presentation of this program will be pre- 
sented at the Brooklyn Academy. of Music 
in June. 

Dare has completed a directory of recre- 
ation facilitiés in the area and in the fall 
will distribute this directory to the families 
of the area. 

During the coming year the efforts of Dare 
will be devoted to incr its effectiveness 
throughout the entire area with regard to 
sanitary conditions and police protection. 
It must also face the problem of securing 
funds if it is to continue. 

Colony House alone could not have met 
the many problems of a changing neighbor- 
hood. For their splendid assistance and co- 
operation in helping us build a better com- 
munity, we are deeply grateful to the fol- 
lowing groups and agencies: 

Annual Children’s Day Committee of Long 
Beach, N.Y.; Association of Brooklyn Settile- 
ments; American Red Cross; Brooklyn’ Bu- 
reau of Social Service and Children’s Aid So- 
ciety; Brooklyn College; Brooklyn Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association; Board of Edu- 
cation and Community Activities; Principals, 
Teachers, and Parent-Teachers Associations 
of Public Schools 6, 32, and 47. Board of 
Health; Brooklyn Public Library; Catholic 
Charities; Citizens Housing Council; Day 
Care Council; Department of Welfare; 
Greater New York Fund; Gowanus Housing 
manager and staff; Heraid Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund; Holy Family. and Long Island College 
Hospitals; Junior League of Brooklyn; 
Juvenile Aid Bureau; National Federation of 


Settlements; Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn; Na-° 


tional Recreation Association; New York City 
Housing Authority; New York City Youth 
Board; New York telephone company em- 
ployees; Police of 78th and 82d precincts; 
parochial schools; office of the district at- 
torney; Sun-N-Fun; United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York, Inc., and Youth Council 
Bureau. 

We are fortunate at Colony House to have 
staff members who go about their difficult job 
with soft-hearted realism and hard-hearted 
idealism. Without the earnest endeavor of 
each one, this report could not have been 
written. 

Our faithful and hardworking volunteers 
from Brooklyn College, as well as many in- 
dividuals throughout Brooklyn, have aided 
greatly in enriching our program and have 
thus strengthened our community ties. 

Members of the associate board, the guild 
and men’s council, as well as our many con- 
tributors, have each played an important role 
in our community plan for better living. 

Members of the board of directors, with 
deep understanding and keen perception, 
have been able to guide us through adversity 
as well as harmony, by their leadership and 
encouragement. 

After 17 years of dedicated work as execu- 
tive director of Colony House, Miss Sara M. 
McCaulley has ‘retired to turn her talents 
to being Mrs. Raymond B. Seymour. 





preserv: 

end she was constantly striving, using her 
genius to transcend the barriers which 
people place between each other. 

She has always been a popular and lovcd 
director and her high status as a leader has 
long been accepted throughout the city. 
We wish her good luck and Godspeed in her 
new endeavor, and are looking forward with 
joy to her return to the fold as a member of 
the board of directors this fall. 





The Republican Social Security Record. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican Party has a 
proud record in the development of legis- 
lation improving the Nation's social se- 
curity program. 

Since 1953 under the leadership of a 
Republican administration, and particu- 
larly during the years 1953 and 1954 
when that administration was supported 
by a Republican majority in Congress, 
genuine progress has been achieved in 
improving the adequacy, equity, and 
soundness of each of the programs in- 
cluded in the Social Security Act. These 
programs include the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, the 
public assistance programs of aid to the 
aged, blind, dependent children, and dis- 
abled, and the unemployment. insurance 


program. 

The public assistance programs have 
been improved under Federal-State co- 
operation to provide more realistically 
for the citizens to be benefited under 
the various programs. Cash benefits 
have risen, medical services have been 
greatly expanded and improved, and 
rehabilitation endeavors have been 
strengthened and encouraged to provide 
increased opportunity to the individual 
for self-reliance. 

The Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance system has been improved 
through the extension of coverage to 
more than 5 million individuals, the 
strengthening of the program’s financ- 
ing structure, and by the action of every 
State to increase benefit levels and by 
40 States to lengthen the duration of 
benefit eligibility. With respect to bene- 
fit levels and duration, it is significant 
to note that the States generally have 
acted to increase benefit levels by 40 per- 
cent since January 1953 and potential 
benefit entitlements by 50 percent since 
January 1953. These achievements 
represent real advancement in the im- 
provement of the employment security 
of our American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the balance of my re- 
marks will pertain to the accomplish- 
ments achieved since 1953 under the 
leadership of the Republic Party in im- 
proving the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program of the Social 
Security Act. 


1 
/ 
i 
} 
; 
; 
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President Eisenhower upon taking of- 
fice in 1953 described the social security 
system as the “cornerstone of the Gov- 
ernment’s programs to promote the eco- 
nomic security of the individual.” ‘The 
deep-rooted interest of the Republican 
Party in human welfare has been evi- 
denced by the Republican achievements 
in the area of social security. 

The most significant and important 
improvements in the social security pro- 
gram since the inception of the act were 
prepared by the Republican 83d Con- 
gress in cooperation with the Republican 
administration. These improvements 
included: 

First. Coverage extension to 10.2 mil- 
lion additional individuals who were 
working in occupations previously ex- 
cluded from the protection of the act 
such as farmers, certain farmworkers, 
most professions, ministers, certain 
State and local employees, and other 
miscellaneous groups. - 

Second. Benefit increases were enacted 
for the more than 6.5 million people then 
on the benefit rolls including a 20-per- 
cent increase in the minimum benefit. 
For those retiring in the future a new 
benefit formula was established result- 
ing in a higher benefit for new bene- 
ficiaries. 

Third. Retirement test liberalization 
permitted higher earnings without loss 
of benefit entitlement and the earnings 
limitation was made inapplicable at age 
72 instead of 75 as under prior law; 

Fourth. Five-year dropouts of periods 
of lowest or no earnings in computing 
benefit amount resulted in a general up- 
ward adjustment of future benefit levels 
and protected persons who had not pre- 
viously been covered; 

Fifth. Disability protection of eligibil- 
ity for, and levels of, benefits through the 
so-called wage freeze preserved the bene- 
fit rights of persons sustaining a total 
extended disability; 

Sixth. Financing adjustments 
made to maintain the actuarial sound- 
ness of the program. 

These highlights are only a few of the 
many meritorious improvements in the 
social security program prepared by the 
Republican 83d Congress. As I have in- 
dicated these changes, constituted the 
most far reaching improvements ever 
enacted in the history of the program. 

Further changes of a more modest na- 
ture were made in the OASDI title of the 
Social Security Act. by the amendments 
of 1956 and 1958. The principal changes 
can be summarized, as follows: 

The 1956 amendments: First, disabil- 
ity benefits payable to totally and per- 
manently disabled workers aged 50 and 
over and for certain disabled children; 
second, coverage was extended to an ad- 
ditional 250,000 individuals; and, third, 
tax schedule was adjusted to defray the 
added cost of the liberalizations. 

The 1958 amendments: First, benefit 
levels were increased for present and fu- 
ture beneficiaries; second, maximum 
monthly family benefit increased from 
$200 to $254; third, benefits provided for 
dependents of disabled beneficiaries: 
fourth, retirement test changed to pre- 
vent loss of benefit for any month in 
which beneficiary earned $100 or less 


were - 
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rather than $80 or less as under previous 
law; and, fifth, financing adjustments 
were made to defray the added cost of 
the changes. 

Mr. Speaker, these changes received 
the overwhelming support of the mem- 
bership in the Congress. However, it is 
appropriate to say that as these propo- 
sals were enacted into law the nucleus 
of support for the legislation came from 
the Republican Party, and in large 
peor the changes were the result of 

ee ean by the Department of 
Hea th, Education, and Welfare. In 
making this observation I stress the fact 
that I am commenting on the legislation 
as enacted into law. This nucleus of Re- 
publican support also existed with re- 
spect to the 1960 amendments. I will 
comment on these amendments at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1960 amendments to 
the -OASDI title made a number of 
changes in the coverage provisions, re- 
vised the benefit eligibility. qualifica- 
tions, liberalized the retirement test, and 
made certain revisions in the financial 
structure of the program. 

The development of these changes to 
title II of the Social Security Act had 
its beginning with able work done by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the fall of 1959 through an 
inquiry into the administration of the 
Social Security Act. This project was 
aided by the full cooperation of the offi- 
cials and staff of the Department of 
Health, Education, ‘and Welfare, who 
recommended many of the legislative 
changes included in the bill. 

The specific changes made in the 
OASDI title by the 1960 amendments 
can be highlighted, as follows: 

First. Disability insurance benefits are 
payable to disabled workers under age 50 
and their dependents on the same basis 
as benefits are now provided with re- 
spect to disabled workers age 50 to 64. 
It is estimated approximately 125,000 
additional disabled workers, plus their 
dependents, will qualify for benefits 
under this change beginning with the 
month of November. 

’ Second. Disability rehabilitation is 
strengthened by providing a benefit-paid 
12-month trial work period for disabled 
beneficiaries without the previously ex- 
isting limitation that such trial work 
must be done under a formal Federal- 
State vocational rehabilitation plan. 
Also a disabled worker who returns to 
work and again becomes disabled within 
5 years would not be required to meet a 
6-month waiting period before resump- 
tion of benefits. 

Third. Coverage extension is made to 
an additional 180,000 persons. ‘The oc- 
cupational groups include family em- 
ployment—e.g., a parent by a son or 
daughter under certain circumstances— 
additional employees of nonprofit organ- 
izations by eliminating the requirement 
of two-thirds concurrence by employees 
concerned, additional ministers by ex- 
tending the time for a coverage election 
to April 15, 1962, and other miscellaneous 
groups. 

Fourth. Retirement test is liberalized 
by providing that earnings above the 
ceiling of $1,200 annually up to a $1,500 
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level will result in a reduction of bene- 
fits on the basis of $1 in benefits for 
every $2 earned. Earnings above $1,500 
will result in a $1 benefit loss for each 
$1 earned. Under previous law a 
month’s benefit was lost for each $80 of 
earnings above $1,200 a year.. The result 
of this change is that a beneficiary earn- 
ing above $1,200 will always have more 
in benefits and earnings than if he 
limited his earnings to $1,200. 

Fifth. Eligibility requirements are 
modified so a person can become eligible 
for benefits by having 1 quarter of cov- 
ered work in every 3 quarters elapsing 
after 1950 or the year he attained 21 
whichever is later and before the year 
he becomes eligible for benefits. ‘The 
previous requirement was 1 quarter of 
work in every 2 elapsed quarters. The 
present minimum requirement of 6 © 
quarters and the maximum requirement 
of 40 quarters are retained. It is esti-- 
mated that 400,000 individuals will be 
eligible for benefits under this change,~ 
including 250,000 aged. 

Sixth. Child’s benefit computation is 
liberalized so that 400,000 children will 
receive increased benefits. In addition 
a child’s benefit will be available to a 
child of a disabled worker where the 
child is born after the disability or be- 
comes a stepchild of the worker after 
disability occurs. A child’s benefit based. 
on his father’s earnings will be payable 
even though the child is being supported 
by a stepfather. 

Seventh. Benefit entitlement for de- 
pendents based on a primary insured in- 
dividual’s wage record is changed in 
many respects so as to facilitate benefit 
eligibility for spouses, children, and 
other dependents. 

Eighth. Financing of the OASDI pro- 
gram has been changed with respect to 
return on trust fund investment so that 
interest earnings on new investment. of 
funds will approximate the rate of return 
paid to open market purchasers of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Mr. Speaker, for the most part the 1960 
OASDI changes will tend to improve the 
equity of the program and simplify the 
law. The changes were not sweeping in 
scope but they were important and meri- 
torious to the people affected by them. 
It is also significant to note that these 
changes were accomplished without an 
increase in the contributions schedule. 
I will have more to say about the contri- 
butions schedule later in my remarks. 

Under the leadership of the Republi- 
can Party, the social security system has 
become a program of the people. Vir- 
tual universality of coverage has been 
accomplished so that 9 out of 10 jobs are 
covered; the system’s tax and benefit 
schedules now have tremendous signifi- 
cance for our economy; the security of 
our citizens in important part now rests 
in the maintenance of a financially and 
actuarially sound system to provide pro- 
tection at the time of retirement or sur- 
vivorship. 

Let us now look to see how the changes 
in social security taking effect under the- 
Republican Party in the last 8 years 
have improved the program. 

The growth in the OASDI program 
during the last 8 years is indicated by 
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the fact that its coverage has been ex- 
tended to approximately 12 million addi- 
tional jobs including farmers and many 
other occupational groups; disability 
benefits and liberalized survivors’ bene- 
fits are provided; a lower retirement age 
for women to age 62 is established; and 
two upward adjustments in the benefit 
level have occurred. I would point out 
to you that these increases in benefit 
amounts were accomplished under a Re- 
publican administration that main- 
tained a relatively stable cost of living 
so that from 1953 through 1959 the an- 
nual average increase in the cost of liv- 
ing was 1.5 percent compared with an 
annual average increase in the Roose- 
velt-Truman years of 1939 through 1952 
of 7 percent. 

The development of the program is 
also indicated by the cold statistical facts 
of the growth in the number of bene- 
ficiaries and benefit disbursements. 
During the fiscal year 1952 OASI dis- 
bursements were $2 billion whereas for 
fiscal year 1960 the OASDI disburse- 
ments were $10.8 billion. The number 
of monthly beneficiaries in June 1952 
was 4.6 million whereas in June 1960 it 
was 14.3 million. The average benefit 
for a retired worker was $42 a month in 
June 1952 and in June 1960 it was $74 
per month. The corresponding monthly 
figures for a retired worker and his wife 
are $68 for 1952 and $124 for 1960. 

The widowed mother with two de- 
pendent children in 1952 received an 
average check of $107 per month where- 
as today the average amount approxi- 
mates $160 per month. We have gone 
from 50 million individuals working in 
occupations protected under the OASDI 
system to almost 60 million individuals. 
In 1952 80 percent of our total paid em- 
ployment was covered by OASDI and 
today the percentage is over 90 percent. 

That is the record of accomplishment 
by Republican leadership in the area of 
social security. It is a record of leader- 
ship that has found Republican cam- 
paign promises matched by Republican 
performance. It is a record of leader- 
ship that has shunned the cruel course of 
promising appealing but unattainable 
liberalizations in -our social-security law 
in a selfish quest for votes. In short, 
Republican leadership has  outper- 
formed but has not tried to outpromise 
anyone in regard to social-security im- 
provements. 

Against that backdrop of responsible 
Republican leadership in improving the 
adequacy, equity, and soundness of the 
social security system, let us now look to 
the future, 

In terms of Republican Party prin- 

ciple in the area of human needs the 1960 
Republican platform states: 
The ultimate objective of our free society 
and of an ever-growing economy is to enable 
the individual to pursue a life of dignity 
and to develop his own capacities to his 
maximum potential. 


In this context our 1960 Republican 
platform pledges our party first, to im- 
prove the adequacy of the social security 
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program on a basis that maintains the 
fiscal integrity of the system; second, to 
improve Federal-State programs pro- 
viding better health care and greater se- 
curity to our aged; third, to promote 
programs enhancing the economic op- 
portunities of the aged so that their wis- 
dom, skill, and experience may be put to 
productive use; and ‘fourth, to give 
prompt consideration to the recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference 
on Aging called by the President for 
January 1961. 

In summary, the Republican objec- 
tive—the Republican position—with re- 
spect to social security has been and is a 
dedication to the principle that our aged 
and other citizens should have the right 
of self-determination in an environment 
of maximum individual opportunity 
without compulsory subservience to 
Government bureaucracy and without 
fear of loss of self-respect. 

By contrast the Democratic platform 
for 1960 asserts that “the Democratic 
administration will end the neglect of 
our older citizens.” The Democratic 
platform then devotes more than two 
full pages to promises of massive Gov- 
ernment bounty with little or no recogni- 
tion of the rights of the individual to 
self-determination and to self-respect. 

As Republicans we pledge ourselves to 
the support of any meaningful effort to 
strengthen and improve the OASDI sys- 
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tem which is soundly financed and which 
is not unfair to any group. 

Mr. Speaker, I would at this time di- 
rect my remarks to a few pertinent 
observations relative to the actuarial 
status of the OASDI program and its 
financial structure 


The actuarial status of the OASDI 


trust funds is vital to the welfare of our — 


people. It is the solemn responsibility 
of the Congress and Government officials 
connected with the administration of the 
OASDI program to safeguard the system 
against insolvency. Only in this way can 
the reliance on the system by the Amer- 
ican people—whether they be current 
beneficiaries or future beneficiaries—be 
justified. The combined balances in the 
OASDI trust funds currently approxi- 
mate in excess of $22 billion. When it is 
considered that annual payments out of 
the funds in calendar year 1960 are esti- 
mated to exceed $11.5 billion, it is ap- 
parent that the funds contain a total 
principal sufficient only to pay benefits 
for 2 years in the absense of continued 
fundincome. This is not a great margin 
of surplus and demonstrates the reliance 
of the system on current income and the 
existing tax schedule for current sol- 
vency. The actuarial tables on which 
these observations are based are included 
as a part of my remarks as table I and 
table II: 


TaBLe I.—Progress of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund under 1960 act, high- 
employment assumptions, intermediate cost estimate at 3.02 percent interest * 





[In millions] 
lroad 
Adminis- retire- 
Calendar year Contribu- Benefit trative ment Interest on Balanee in 
tions payments | expenses — fund ! 











$1, 885 $15, 540 
2, 194 17, 442 
3, 006 18, 707 
3, 670 20, 576 
4, 968 21, 663 
5, 715 22, 519 
7, 347 22, 393 
8, 327 21, 864 
9, 842 20, 141 





$16, 132 $245 —$160 $1, 289 $A1, 270 
19, 044 260 —91 1, 846 63, 305 
22, 270 1 2, 377 81, 581 
30, 704 356 86 4,101 140, 161 
42, 127 456 86 7, 779 263, 268 





An interest rate of 3.02 percent is used in determining the prone costs, but in sevens the progress 


of the trust fund a varying rate in the early years has been used 
2A positive figure indicates payment to the trust fund from the ra 


, which is equivalent to such fixed ra 


retirement account, oon & negative 


figure indicates the reverse. Interest payment adjustments between the 2 systems are included in the “interest” 


column. 


3 Not including amounts in the railroad retirement account to the credit of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. In millions of dollars, these amounted to $377 for 1953, $284 for 1954, $163 for 1955, $60 for 1956; and 


ae for 1967 and thereafter. 
hese figurés are artificially h 
disability insurance trust 





h because of the method of reimbursements between this trust fund and the 
fund om likewise, the figure for 1959 is too low). 


Norte.— Contributions include reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit for military service. 





a 
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Taste Il.—Progress of disability insurance 
trust fund under 1960 act, high-employ- 
ment assumptions, .intermediate-cost esti- 
mate at 3.02 percent interest 

{In millions} 













Benefit| Admin-| Interest 


Calendar |Contri-| pay- | istra- on /Balance 


year butions| ments | tive ex-) fund ! | infund 
penses 
Actual data 
$72| $57} 293 $7| $649 
kinesin 966 249 212 25 1,379 
ST 50 
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1 An interest rate of 3.02 percent is used in determining 
the level-premium costs, but in developing the progress 
of the trust fund a varying rate in the early years has 
been used, which is equivalent to such fixed rate. 

2 These figures are artificially low because of the method 
of reimbursements between the trust fund and the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund (and, likewise, 
the figure for 1959 is too high). 

3 Fund exhausted in 1993. 


Nortre.—Contributions .include reimbursement for 
additional cost of noncontributory credit for militarv 
service and transfers to or from the railroad retiremeut 
account under the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


The existing tax schedule without any 
upward adjustment to defray the cost of 
any future liberalization that may be 
enacted provides for the combined em- 
ployer-employee tax to reach 9 percent 
by January 1, 1969, and the tax on the 
self-employed will be 634 percent. The 
tax is applicable to the first $4,800 of 
earned income without allowance for 
personal exemptions or deductions. I 
will include the tax schedule provided 
under existing law as table III: 


Tas_e III.—OASDI financing 








Item Present law 

©. Maximum taxable amount--..........--------------- $4,800 a year. ; 

D. Tax rate for self-employed..................----.---- —— years beginning after— a 
Misia dies diet cnhhiinadininhiiia meses Wh 
Sides sdicieen labia aniatdspiresiasteaheeswaeinee 6 
i TN aia OE atemesls ait iene mal nithagitt Al 634 

E. Tax rate for employees and employers............--- Calendar years: ‘ 
oa ce tice nselnctliardcoen SMG 
eR eidines litte sncriclntinenwostinibtijmnedstiieaibi ive Gaindendbuiewih tamil 4 
IIE. oi. stincomiscicemipindhgninbenbag bam cicinehs 414 





Application of the foregoing tax sched- 
ule to a typical family situation produces 
the following result: Assume a wage 
earner with $4,800 of income in the year 
1969 who is married with two dependent 
children. Under existing tax rates his 
income tax liability will be $389 and the 
combined employer-employee social se- 
curity tax will be $432. The self-em- 
ployed person under similar circum- 
stances will pay the same income tax of 
$389 and a social security tax of $324. 
Thus, under existing tax schedules our 
citizens in 1969 will be paying approxi- 
mately as much for social security as 
they pay for all other Federal: Govern- 
ment functions, including national se- 
curity. 

It is important, therefore, that future 
changes in the OASDI program must be 
evaluated with the greatest of care. It 
is only in this way that the best interests 
of the social security system and the 
American people can be served. Future 
liberalizations that add any significant 
increase in cost will inevitably require an 
increase in taxes over and above those 
tax rates presently provided if the system 
is to be actuarially sound. It is impor- 
tant that the Congress avoid any action 
that would cause the system to lose pub- 
lic acceptance through the addition of 
items of cost without careful study of the 
benefits resulting therefrom. This point 
was ably pointed up by the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 








mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], at the 
time the House was considering the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960. 
Chairman Mrits then said in part, as 
follows: 

Whatever we do we must ever keep firm 
in our minds the requirement that there 
must be revenue in the fund in time and 
over a period of years to pay for those bene- 
fits that we think our people are entitled to 
receive * * * we are not discussing small 
matters when we discuss amendments to 
the Social Security Act; we are discussing 
terrifically large matters because of their ap- 
plication to so many people, and because of 
the great number of important policies that 
are involved in carrying out this pro- 
gram. * * * I think when this scheduled 
tax is fully effective in 1969 we are going to 
find that there is unwillingness on the part 
of a great number of people to see this tax 
go higher * * * what I am trying to say 
is that we must not carry this program 
beyond the point of willingness on the part 
of the American people to support it. 


I associate myself with these remarks 
of my esteemed chairman and colleague. 
I might add that there has been no Mem- 
ber of Congress who has worked more 
diligently and responsibly to improve the 
social security system for the benefit of 
all the people than has Chairman MILts. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican record on 
social security demonstrates the funda- 
mental belief of our party in the worth 
and dignity of the individual. Under 
Republican leadership the social security 
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program has progressed to provide mean- 
ingful protection to our aged 4nd to de- 
pendent survivors in terms of a secure 
basic income. The Republican Party 
stands for the fiscal and actuarial sound- 
ness of our social security system. With- 
in the framework of a sound system we 
promise continued diligence in our en- 
deavors to improve the program so that 
it more adequately meets the needs of 
our people. Such is the responsible 
record of past performance and future 
promise of Republican leadership in re- 
gard to social security. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become abundantly clear that the Ameri- 
can farmer was the political football for 
this Democrat-controlled 86th Congress. 
Although unfortunate, this situation is 
not unexpected. In the field of agricul- 
ture the record of the Democratic Party 
has consistently been one of disillusion- 
ment, disappointment, and defeatism. 

This 86th Congress which began its 
final “rump” session with a good many 
empty saddles at the New Frontier has 
produced very little in the way of con- 
structive farm legislation. It has, how- 
ever, produced a great deal of misleading 
and distorted “farm facts” designed for 
purely partisan consumption. I would 
like to review some of these political 
statements and compare them with past 
Democrat performances. 

DISILLUSIONMENT 


One popular fantasy that Democrat 
soothsayers perpetuate is the image of 
the “good old Democrat days” and the 
bad, bad Republican days commencing 
on the very day in 1953 when President 
Eisenhower took office. By comparing 
the last 7 years with the previous 7 years, 
these same soothsayers come up with 
the conclusion that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has precipitated a farm in- 
come disaster. Now let me say at this 
point that I know farmers are in a finan- 
cial cost-price squeeze that no other 
segment of the economy must bear. 
Farmers need a sound farm program, but 
scant hope is offered them by Democrats 
as based on the record. Now anyone can 
compare the last 7 peacetime years with 
the previous 7 wartime and post-war- 
time years and come up with a set of 
figures showing that farm income was 
greater in the latter period. But I sub- 
mit, this does not in any way support 
the idea that the Democratic Party can 
promote farm prosperity. 

One need only look at the realized net 
farm income figures for pre-World War 
II to see how the Roosevelt-Wallace 
regime fared. During the 3-year period, 
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1939 through 1941, realized net farm 
income averaged only $5.9 billion per 
year, or about one-half of the present 
figure. If the last 7 Republican peace- 
time years are compared with the last 7 
Democrat peacetime years, the record 
shows farmers’ realized net income was 
$7.7 billion more in the 7-year period 
since 1952. ‘This is true in spite of the 
alltime high farm income figures set in 
the peacetime years just following World 
War I. 

Another ridiculous claim is that the 
Eisenhower administration has driven 
great numbers of farmers from the land. 
As anyone who is familiar with the facts 
knows, our farm population has been 
steadily declining throughout our entire 
history, particularly since 1933. One 
misleading statement compares farm 
population in 1952 at 24,283,000 with 
that of 1959 at 21,172,000 to prove this 
political claim. 

When one studies the official reports, 
the record is clarified. The comparison 
using the year 1952 is obviously based on 
the Republican victory that year. What 
is not noted, however, is that population 
estimates are made on April 1 of the 
year and elections are held in November. 
It was not until 1953 that the Eisen- 
hower administration took office and in 
April 1953, the GOP was just beginning 
to clean up the mess in Washington. 

If the Democrats are trying to com- 
pare farm population in the Truman ad- 
ministration with that of the Eisenhower 
administration, they should in all fair- 
ness use the April 1953 population esti- 
mates. I would note, however, that you 
will very seldom see a Democrat make 
such a comparison. The reason is that 
in the last 6 years of the Truman regime, 
farm population declined from 27,124,000 
on April 1, 1947, to 22,679,000 on April 
1, 1953, or at an average of 740,000 per 
year. In the last 6 years of this adminis- 
tration farm population has declined 
from 24,283,000 on April 1, 1953, to 21,- 
172,000 on April 1, 1959, or at an aver- 
age of 517,000 per year. 


In other words, an average of approx- - 


imately 223,000 more farmers left their 
farms each year during the last 6 years 
of the Truman administration than did 
during the first 6 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

When one further examines the rec- 
ord it is no wonder so many more farm- 
ers left their farms during the Truman 
administration. The cost-price squeeze, 
fired in part by inflationary Democrat 
policies, really hit farmers hard. In 
1952 farm production expenses were 
$22.6 billion or up $9.7 billion from 1945 
when these expenses were $12.9 billion. 
In 1959 these same expenses were $26 
billion, or up $3.4 billion, since 1952. In 
other words, farmers saw their costs of 
production go up nearly three times as 
much during the Truman administra- 
tion than during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

DISAPPOINTMENT 


While there are many other examples 
of Democrat efforts to offset facts with 
fallacies, I would like to dwell on some 
more recent Democrat disappointments. 

The shortcomings of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations in agricul- 
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ture cannot begin to compare in despair 
with futility shown by Democrat farm 
leaders in recent years. - 

The Democrat nominee for President 
has exhibited a fundamental lack of 
leadership and understanding in this im- 
portant field. In a Senate controlled 
by the Democrats 66-34, Senator Kren- 
NnEDY failed to exercise any initiative in 
securing passage of an agricultural re- 
search bill which held great promise for 
the development of industrial and other 
uses for our surpluses. He failed to as- 
sist in the enactment of the House-pass- 
ed Farmers Home Administration bill 
which would have simplified and stream- 
lined the credit facilities of this im- 
portant Government agency. He also 
failed to take any steps toward extend- 
ing one of our most effective and valu- 
able farm programs, the conservation 
reserve program, which will now expire 
in December 1960. He took no interest 
in any payment-in-kind and soil con- 
servation programs enthusiastically sup- 
ported by many midwestern Congress- 
men. The Democratic standard bearer’s 
apathy toward agriculture was especially 
callous, however, in view of his state- 
ments and promises made at the Los 
Angeles convention. 

An Associated Press story dated July 
13, 1960, stated as follows: 

Senator KENNEDY announced yesterday he 
will sponsor an emergency farm aid bill in 
the Congress session resuming next month, 
with the aim of getting “full parity prices 
for farmers.” 


The story then goes on to tell how the 
Senator described the farm problem the 
farm problem as the “No. 1 domestic 
problem today,” and how the drafting 
of the bill was then underway. The 
strange thing is that no such bill was 
ever introduced by Senator KENNEDY,. 
nor did any such bill receive any atten- 
tion by either the House or the Senate. 

It is now apparent that the Democratic 
Party rests its application for national 
leadership in the hands of a candidate 
for President who as late as August 1960 
completely ignored the same farmers to 
whom he had promised full parity prices 
just 1 month earlier. 

DEFEATISM 


While Democrats just naturally. seem 
to be pessimistic on most eyerything 
concerning our great country, they 
plunge to the depths of melancholy 
when assessing the farm problem. Their 
negative-minded mentality in turn af- 
fects their efféctiveness and it often leads 
them down the road of defeat and dis- 
couragement. But they claim an alibi— 
President Eisenhower’s veto power. 

During the past several years the 
President has been forced to veto several 
major farm bills. Only one of these 
vetoes resulted in no further legislation. 
That was the veto of S. 144 of the 86th 
Congress, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration reorganization bill. This 
bill, which was merely a political power 
play, had nothing to do with interest 
rates to be paid on REA loans nor had 
it anything to do with increasing the 
farmers’ income. 

One veto—S. 1968, the wheat bill of the 
1st session of the 86th Congress—was 
followed by another wheat bill which 
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passed the Senate, but was killed in the 
House. The other three vetoes—S. 1901, 
the tobacco price-support bill of the 86th 
Congress; Senate Joint Resolution 162, 
the “freeze resolution” of the 85th Con- 
gress; and H.R. 12, the general farm bill 
of the 84th Congress—were each fol- 
lowed by subsequent congressional action 
which resulted in the enactment of im- 
portant legislation. 

In spite of the fact that four of these 
vetoes were later turned into legislative 
results, the Democrat leadership has 
consistently used them as an apology for 
their own ineptness and failure. Not 
only was the conservation reserve killed, 
the agricultural research bill strangled, 
the FHA bill suffocated, and the pay- 
ment-in-kind bills buried, but their very 
own unworkable. proposals were rejected 
by their colleagues in the House. 

The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported two bills which were killed by the 
Rules Committee controlled by the Dem- 
ocrats by an 84 margin. These bills, 
which would have raised price supports 
on all feed grains—except corn—and set 
up a Brannan plan for hog farmers, never 
saw the light of floor debate. 

In 1958 the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee put together an omnibus farm bill 
which was so objectionable that the 
House refused to even consider it and 
rejected the rule which would have made 
debate in order. 

This year the Democrat farm leader- 
ship fared slightly better. ‘The so-called 
Poage farm surplus reduction bill was 
debated on the floor, but 100 House 
Democrats joined in killing it. This bill 
was the skeletal remains of the ill-fated 
family farm income bill which 13 mid- 
western Democrat Governors urged us all 
to enact. The original version was so bad 
that it was not able to clear the House 
Agriculture Committee until 251 of the 
original 256 commodities originally in- 
cluded were able to escape its unwanted 
coverage. The final version which was 
repudiated by the Democrat-controlled 
House presented farmers and taxpayers 
with the bleak prospects of $110 million 
per year more expenditures on an in- 
effective wheat program which would 
have an especially adverse effect upon 
the Corn Belt; a Brannan-plan direct- 
payment scheme calling for abdication 
of congressional responsibility carrying a 
price tag of at least $600 million per 
year; and a complete duplication of the 
food distribution facilities by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, costing an additional $500 mil- 
lion per year which was based on a com- 
pletely unproven theory having no basis 
in the record. 

Rather than face up to their own mis- 
erable record, however, these farm-the- 
farmer politicians spend their time 
dwelling upon gloomy facts like those 
concerned with farm credit. The state- 
ment is made that farmers’ debts are at 
a record high, above $24 billion. Stand- 
ing alone this is statistical hogwash 
which presents only the half-truth. The 
whole truth is that while total farm debt 
is now $24.3 billion, the highest on rec- 
ord, it is equally true that farm assets are 
also at an alltime high of $203.6 billion 
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and owners’ equities are likewise at an 
alltime high of $179.3 billion. 

The farm credit record also shows that 
farm mortgage foreclosures are near the 
alltime low—less than one out of three 
farms has a mortgage at all. In addi- 
tion, farm ownership is at an -alltime 
high. 

GOP RECORD IN CONGRESS 

I need not remind you that for a good 

many years Republican Members of the 
House and Senate have worked long and 
hard in the interest of rural America. 
The last Republican Congress, the 83d 
of 1953 and 1954, was a good example of 
this worthwhile service. The Pakistan 
wheat transaction, the strengthening of 
the Extension Service, the enactment of 
emergency drought relief legislation, the 
establishment of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency, 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 including 
the Wool Act, the establishment of the 
school, armed services, and veterans 
milk programs, and the enactment of 
Public Law 480, all stand as monuments 
to the effectiveness of a Republican Con- 
gress. Under Public Law 480 alone over 
$10.5 billion worth of surplus farm com- 
modities have been sold to foreign na- 
tions for their currencies, bartered for 
strategic and other materials, or donated 
to hungry people both at home and over- 
seas. : 
As the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture during the 
86th Congress, along with other Repub- 
lican members, I supported many bene- 
ficial pieces of legislation such as amend- 
ments designed to strengthen the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act, the extension and expansion of the 
school milk program, the extension of 
Public Law 480, the extension of the 
Sugar Act granting President Eisenhower 
the authority to deal with both Castro 
and Trujillo, the dairy price support bill, 
the forestry bill establishing the princi- 
ple of multiple use and sustained yield 
on our national forests, the land-grant 
college bill, and strengthening amend- 
ments for the farm credit system. 

In addition, we urged the administra- 
tive action which resulted in U.S. hog 
markets being protected from a flood of 
cheap, foreign government subsidized 
pork. 

A good number of constructive Repub- 
lican proposals for the benefit of farmers 
never got to first base. For example, the 
many payment-in-kind land retirement 
proposals . introduced by Midwestern 
Congressmen never received serious at- 
tention even though endorsed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

THE FUTURE 


I agree with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kennepy, when he 
said—before the special session—that 
agriculture is the No. 1 domestic 
problem today. I submit, however, that 
it is high time for the political shadow- 
boxing to stop if we are to carry out our 
responsibilities to this most vital portion 
of our Nation and our economy. We 
should move forward with confidence in 
the ability of our vigorous farm people. 
We should promote programs which em- 
body the great American ideals of free- 
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dom, opportunity, liberty, and individual 
dignity. 

Specifically, we should work on the 
rural development program, expanded 
agricultural research, extension and ex- 
pansion of the conservation reserve, 
land retirement. and soil conservation 
through payments-in-kind, continuation 
of the Eisenhower food-for-peace pro- 
gram, and realistic price support pro- 
grams geared to individual commodities. 
The time for constructive action is here. 





NAACP Leader Charges Exploitation of 
Race Prejudice in Republican-Con- 
trolled Urban Renewal Programs in 
Nation’s Capital Now Similar to Post- 
Civil War Era; National Conference of 
Catholic Charities and National Catho- 
lic Conference for Interracial Justice 
Critical of Such Programs Throughout 
Nation; Republican Leadership Moves 
To Whitewash Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday. September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this Republican administration 
is preparing an alibi for itself in the fields 
of urban renewal, slum clearance, and 
housing where, as the Democratic Party 
platform adopted at Los Angeles in July 
1960 charged, discrimination is rampant. 

Let me, first, quickly review the charges 
made against these Republican-con- 
trolled programs before I proceed to 
quote chapter and verse to show how the 
whitewashing will be attempted. 


The Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald of August 15, 1960, reported that 
a leader in the NAACP, the Reverend 
Walter E. Fauntroy— 

Bitterly attacked the city’s urban redevel- 
opment program last night, calling it a de- 
vice to dispossess Negroes of housing sites 
than can be used more profitably for luxury 
dwellings. 


The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, 
pastor of the New Bethel Baptist Church 
in the Nation’s Capital, spoke to approxi- 
mately 200 people at a rally of the 
NAACP and charged that investment in- 
terests were attempting to establish a $40 
or $50 million building program on the 
shoulders of race prejudice, according 
to the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, which added that— 

He said the exploitation of race prejudice 
was similar to that of the post-Civil War 
era. He said the urban renewal program is 
not really urban removal, it is ufban re- 
moval—the removal of Negroes from choice 
sections of town. 


Now it would seem that if the Repub- 
lican leadership was truly concerned 
with the spirit of Abraham Lincoln it 
would never have let a situation develop 
in its very own urban renewal program 
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in the Nation’s Capital which could be 
compared, in its exploitation of race 
prejudice, to the post-Civil War period; 
and, if such a situation did develop, that 
it would be moving to end such exploita- 
tion of race prejudice, rather than to 
whitewash it. 

The Reverend Robert G. Howes made 
a study in depth of the urban renewal 
program in the National’s Capital, a 
study which was commissioned by the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties. Speaking with the approval of the 
auxiliary bishop of the Catholic Diocese 
of Washington, as he himself pointed 
out, he testified on April 26, 1960, before 


Subcommittee No. 2 of the Committee . 


on the District of Columbia of the House 
of Representatives, he said this is what 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion told the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1952: 

It is completely unrealistic to propose 
that the lower income population of South- 
west Washington be displaced to be housed— 
in Mr. Ihider’s term—“elsewhere.” Locations 
elsewhere simply are not to be found in suf- 
ficient quantity and near enough to places 
of employment to meet this vital require- 
ment of most low-income families. 

On July 17, 1959, we addressed the Dis- 
trict Commissioners for the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities and we said 
at that time: 

Before this rent ceiling is lifted—the pro- 
posal was to eliminate the $17 per month 
proviso for one-third of the housing in 
area B—before this rent ceiling is lifted 
careful thought should be given to the re- 
sult, a strange sort of creature in the midst 
of the Nation’s Capital, his head in the 
clouds of upper income and—to quote the 
redevelopers—gracious living, his feet in 
the solid earth of public housing and noth- 
ing in between. 

Before the District Commissions in a 
public hearing on plans for what was then 
known as the Northwest Washington project, 
Rev. C. Shelby Brooks, speaking for the 
Washington Urban League, on July 29, 1959, 
made the same point: 

“The announced objectives for Southwest 
all included housing for every income group. 

“But what has actually happened? Hous- 
ing there, either built or proposed, is either 
public housing or luxury and near luxury 
housing, with a vast desert between.” 

The rest is in the record. Not only has 
the Redevelopment Land Agency raised 
densities and eliminated needed housing in 
Southwest Washington, but the serious 
prospect has been raised that much the same 
thing may be underway at what was called 
last fall when the archdiocese of Washington 
protested it through the’ director of Catholic 
Charities, the Northwest renewal project. 
The excuse is pleaded that downtown land is 
too valuable for the poor people to live on 
it. Surely, in a democratic society, such an 
argument will not stand long. 

The excuse is pleaded that in fact the 
majority nonwhite displacement has been 
accommodated in decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing, to use Mr. Ihider’s term again, “else- 
where.” If this is the case, then Washing- 
ton has found a solution to the problem 
which frets every major city in the Nation. 
If this is the case, then there is not, over- 
crowding in other sections of the District, 
there is not social friction which caused one 
of the national magazines recently to focus 
rather unfavorably on the District of Colum- 
bia, there is not location of displacees in far- 
out housing where shopping and transporta- 
tion become major difficulties. The excuse 
is pleaded that—and gentlemen, this has 
been pleaded to my face by those responsible 
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for renewal in the District of Columbia— 
residents of the project area have no title 
to the land. But, surely, their title in a 
need housing situation is at least as great 
as the title of the out-of-town redeveloper 
and his gracious-living prospects. 

Clearly, whether its caiiaiath has been 
adequate or not, the Redevelopment Land 
. Agency has created two ghettoes in South- 
west Washington: one for the rich and the 
nearly rich, and one for the very poor. It 
has, I submit, not-solved Washington’s own 
housing problem. Certainly,.as time goes 





_. on and urban renewal moves across the face 


of the District, displacement into other slum 
areas from the Southwest will complicate the 
picture. I daresay, from what I have been 
reading in the Washington papers, this has 
already complicated the picture. Without 
any doubt, as a pilot example, Southwest 
Washington has failed the Nation when it 
comes to the primary purpose of the entire 
Federal urban renewal program; hamely, to 
meet the housing needs of our citizens. 


For further documentation regarding 
the disastrous urban renewal program 
in Washington, I refer you to an earlier 
statement of mine on this matter to- 
day, which appears on pages 17549- 
17554 of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD, Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. 

Let us now turn to a current report 
on what is happening in other parts of 
the country, a report which this Repub- 
lican administration cannot dismiss 
with its overworked cliches: 

The National Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice, meeting in St. Louis 
the week of August 28, 1960, held that 
there was little synchronization between 
the Federal agencies, administrations, 
and authorities in the field of public 
housing. 

The New York Times reported on Au- 
gust 29, 1960: 

Because of this situation, one speaker said, 
members of minority groups who must leave 
a slum area because of a federally supported 
redevelopment project often find that they 
have no place to move except to another slum 
neighborhood. 

About 250 persons, most of them represent- 
atives of Roman Catholic interracial councils 
throughout the Nation, attended the 4-day 
meeting here at St. Louis University. 

NOW COMES THE WHITEWASH 


How does this Republican administra- 
tion answer these serious charges, and 
what do they do about them. 

First. Deny everything. 

John R. Searles, Executive Director, 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, writes me: 

We assure you that the remarks of Rev- 
erend Fauntroy have no substance in fact. 
To the contrary our program has had the 


’ benefit of continued interest and advice from 


both the NAACP and the Washington Urban 
League in finding solutions to many difficult 
racial problems facing us. The participa- 
tion of these groups has been extremely help- 
ful in our attempts to develop an equitable 
urban renewal program for Washington. 


Second. Resort to windy phrases and 
blame it on the other fellow. 

Norman P. Mason, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
writes me as follows: 

I know you will appreciate there is some 
misunderstanding at times about the ability 
of cities to rehouse all of the same people in 
the same location. For the greatest good of 
‘the greatest number of people, the whole 
question of community growth and . well- 
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being must be taken. into consideration. At 
the same time, no urban renewal project is 
started until proper plans have been made by 
the community to relocate ali families in 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings. 

Another aspect of urban renewal that is 
frequently misunderstood is that the actual 
execution of an urban-renewal program is 
carried out by the local people, and not the 
Federal Government. 


But Mr. Norman P. Mason, at my re- 
quest, has called for a full report on the 
situation in the Nation’s Capital and has 
promised me “‘a full report on the urban- 
renewal program in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as requested, in the near future.” 

Third. Blame it on the Congress, local 
officials, and too many agencies. 

This is the tack taken by Republican 
David M. Walker, Commissioner, Urban 
Renewal Administration, of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Jack Eisen, 
staff reporter of the Washington (D.C.) 
Post and Times Herald, interviewed Mr. 
Walker for his newspaper. Here is an 
excerpt: 

Up until now Walker has skirted criticism 
of the renewal machinery here. Like every- 
one else, he realizes that Washington cannot 
have a strong mayor—or any strong local 
government—until Congress says it can. 

Without this, it obviously cannot have a 
two-fisted development administrator, a 
Robert Moses. 

Hence, Walker has come up with his sug- 
gestion that Washingtonians “do a better 
job on the Commissioners of getting them 
to understand the potential of urban re- 
newal.” The city heads should, he said, 
become crusaders. 

Washington's disorganization, the scatter- 
ing of functions among an array of local and 
Federal agencies, is the cumulative result of 
congressional action over the years. 

CONGRESS MUST REORGANIZE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 

Passing the buck is not the only way 
to deal with the present urban-renewal 
mess. . District Gommissioner Robert E. 
McLaughlin, according to the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, in replying 
to a Senate questionnaire on urban re- 
newal, “advised that no tampering be 
done with this complex and delicate ma- 
chinery except as part of a broad-scale 
reorganization of all District operations.” 

Mr. Eisen then startlingly concludes 
that— 

Nobody has suggested that a study be 
made leading to such a reorganization. It 


is not unlikely that the Senate District 
Committee may recommend one. 


Actually, a far-reaching reorganiza- 
tion of the District of Columbia opera- 
tions was called for a few years ago by 
one of the ablest Commissioners the Na- 
tion’s Capital ever had. I refer, of 
course, to Samuel Spencer, former presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

At a dinner on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as president of the Board of 
Commissioners, Mr. Spencer, who at the 
time had had several years of intimate 
acquaintance with the problem, said the 
President of the United States is called 
upon to deal with the local government 
matters of the city of Washington. He 
should be relieved of these duties, Mr. 
Spencer declared, and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
should appoint the members of the Na- 
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tional Capital Planning Commission, the 
National Capital Housing Authority, and 
the District of Coluypbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald declares, editorially: 


delays resulting from bureaucratic infighting 
may be avoided in the future. 


RE ee ee 
see. , 


Note the readiness to blame the Con- 
gress for the situation. No mention is 


who are now having to struggle with the 
urban renewal mess in the District of 
Columbia. 

I also include an article entitled ‘‘Ur- 
ban Renewal Seen Forgetting People,” by 
Cyril J. O’Brien, from a recent issue of 
the Trentonian, Trenton, N.J., one of 
that State’s great newspapers: 


Excerpt From Speech sr Hon. SaMven. 
SPENCER ON THE OCCASION oF His RETIRE- 


One area which I think should be reviewed 
in order to determine whether the proper 
balance has been reached between local and 
national interests is in the field of planning 
and the dynamic and. new field of urban re- 
newal and redevelopment 

The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion performs a most important role in the 
development of the city. Obviously there is 
both a national and a local interest involved. 
During the past few years the Planning Com- 
mission has been involved in much turmoil 
and controversy. The question is, Has all 
this been inevitable or can some steps be 
taken which would make it run more 
smoothly? 

At the present time appointments to. the 
Commission are made by the President. 
There are a number of ex officio members, 
including the chairmen of the House and 
Senate District Committees, and representa- 
tives of various Federal departments and 
agencies. The Commission is an independ- 
ent Federal agency which is not under the 
supervision of any Federal department al- 
though it physically has its offices in the 
Department of the Interior.. The members 
of the Commission naturally look to the 
White House, the appointing authority, for 
help and guidance. Thus, when a highly 
controversial matter comes up such as lo- 
cating a Potomac River bridge, and a deci- 
sion has to be made by someone to settle 
the matter, at the present time it seems to 
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end up in the lap of Gov. Sherman Adams or 
the President himself. I do not think that 
either the President or Governor Adams 
should have to spend“ their time on such 
matters. 

A possible answer may be to transfer power 

to appoint the members of the Planning 
Commission to the Board of Commissioners, 
retaining sufficient ex officio members of 
various Federal departments and agencies as 
at present to represent adequately the Fed- 
eral interest in the planning and develop- 
ment of the city. 
. Ordinarily the mayor of a city appoints 
the city planning commission. It is respon- 
sible to him. When controversies arise with 
other city departments or agencies, they can 
be brought to him for settlement. If the 
Commissioners made the appointments, I 
think that many controversies, some of which 
probably are inevitable in the planning field, 
would gravitate toward them for settlement 
and that the White House would be less apt 
to become involved. I think that the Fed- 
eral interest would be adequately protected 
if this were done. The Commissioners them- 
selves are appointed by the President and 
endeavor to carry out his policies. I do not 
offer this as a recommendation, but merely 
throw it out as an idea which I think merits 
analysis and study. 

The appointing power for members of the 
National Capital Housing Authority now rests 
in the President. I think that this could 
well be transferred to the Commissioners. 
In other cities the members of the housing 
authorities are appointed by the mayors. I 
see no predominant Federal interest here. 
It seems to me that the same thing is true 
of the Redevelopment Land agency where 
the President now appoints two of the mem- 
bers. These two agencies are both working 
very effectively, but it seems that it would 
be a step forward to relieve the President of 
appointments of this type. 

If these changes were made, planning and 
urban renewal matters would head up in 
the Commissioners to a greater extent than 
under the present diffused situation. I be- 
lieve that this would have the effect of mak- 
ing such matters run more smoothly and 
expeditiously. Their importance to the fu- 
ture development of the city is obvious. 

Again let me thank you all from the bot- 
tom of my heart for this evening. 


- [Prom the Trenton (N.J.) Trentonian] 
Urnsan RENEWAL SEEN FORGETTING PEOPLE 


(By Cyril J. O’Brien) 

WaASHINGTON.—Before he went home, 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, Jr., flung 
one parting shot into Capitol Hill and its re- 
verberations are shaking the faith of some 
in urban renewal and housing programs. 
THompsON thinks that these programs may 
well have missed their mark and in many 
cases left too little aid for the very poor 
people these projects were inaugurated to 
assist. 


To support him he had the word of. the 
Reverend Walter E.. Fauntroy, prominent 
Washington clergyman who looked over the 
Capital’s urban renewal program and -said: 
“Urban renewal is not really urban renewal 
but urban removal—the removal of Negroes 
from choice sections of town.” 

The National Catholic Conference for In- 
terracial Justice in August held there was 
too little synchronization between Federal 
agencies, administration and authorities in 
the field of public housing. Urban renewal 
projects go one way and housing programs 
go the other, it was said. 

Gist of it all: the poor are moving out of 
slums and into other slums. Emphasis is be- 
ing pointed to community and urban im- 
provement and not to people. 

This is what THompson claimed in a com- 
plaint to Congress and in a letter to Housing 
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and Home Finance Agency head Norman P. 
Mason. And THompson added how workable 
Pp communities send to Washington 
are later changed at home to produce still 
new population densities, higher rents and 
even profits for some entrepreneurs. Relo- 
cation often does not live up to the program 
as outlined by Congress. 





Pennsylvania Company Helps Explain 
U.S. Voting to People Overseas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as the © 


United States approaches the important 
time of a national election, people 
throughout the world will be watching, 
not only for the results of the vote but 
the very process of voting itself. 

A project conducted by the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in cooperation with 
the Shoup Voting Machine Corp., of 
Ridley Park, Pa., will help explain our 
precious right to vote to people in 80 
countries. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a 
recent article in the New York Herald 
Tribune which explains in detail how 
this project will be carried out. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


US, Vortnc MAcHINES DEMONSTRATED 
AproaD—USIA SEenvs Out Krrs To SHOow 
How THE Batitorr Is Kepr SEcrer 


(By William G. Wing) 


From Burma to Bolivia,Americans at some 
200 spots around the globe will set up dis- 
plays this week to show foreigners how to 
vote by machine and to cast a secret ballot. 

This is part of the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy’s effort to explain the Presidential elec- 
tions and also to demonstrate the delicate 
balance between the mechanisms of voting 
and political freedom. 

The Agency has shipped by air 1,000 kits 
prepared by a manufacturer of voting ma- 
chines to USIA centers in. 80 different coun- 
tries. Because voting machines are bulky to 
fly to Singapore or the Sudan, the kits con- 
tain a photograph about 6 feet long which 
shows a machine full-size. 

Also in the kits, which are prepared by 
the Shoup Voting Machine Corp., are a list 
of questions most frequently asked about 
voting machines with answers, a brochure 
on the history of the ballot, which covers the 
blackball and goes all the way back to Ro- 
man elections in 139 B.C., and a poster. 

The poster has eight pictures showing the 
use of the voting machine with spaces for 
explanatory captions ‘to be printed in local 
languages. The full-size picture of the vot- 
ing machine also is made so that the names 
and symbols of local parties can be put in 
the spaces reserved for the Democratic and 
Republican Parties in this country. The idea 
is to give visitors an idea of how they could 
use voting machines, not to seem to invite 
them to help elect the next American Presi- 
dent. ‘ 

The USIA’s 110 largest centers will get, in 
addition, small working models of voting 
machines. These are panels measuring 
about 8 by 10 inches with vertical columns 
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of candidates and voting levers that can 
be worked. 

It was this mechanical aspect that helped 
the USIA decide to make a worldwide dem- 
onstration of voting machines. President 
Eisenhower had suggested the machines be 
shown at the Brussels World’s Fair and the 
hit they made there, where visitors used the 
machines to elect Lincoln as America’s 
greatest statesman and Louis Armstrong as 
its best musician, resulted in further inter- 
national appearances. 

The next year they were shown at the 
American exhibition in Moscow (Louis Arm- 
strong won again) and at a trade fair at 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

“We've found these machines are one of 
the best ways to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the secret ballot,” an agency spokes- 
man at Washington said. “And they have 
a mechanical gimmick that attracts people’s 
attention.” 

How the display kits will be used is en- 
tirely up to the individual centers. In some 
small centers, which amount to a one-man 
desk at the embassy, the display may only 
appear in an embassy window. At larger 
centers which have public reading rooms 
and, according to the Washington spokes- 
man, constant inquiries “*om visitors about 
American voting, there wil \%e more elaborate 
displays and demonstration: . 

“Some centers will hire halls and, better 
yet, some will try to arrange cooperative 
exhibitions with local organizations,” the 
spokesman said. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America deserves our most heartfelt con- 
gratulations on its 20th anniversary to 
be observed this fall. It is a purposeful 
and patriotic group of Americans of 
Ukrainian descent. Its excellent publi- 
cations, its sterling principles, its dedi- 
cated membership, its outstanding lead- 
ership—all have made it an outstanding 
exponent of everything the free world 
stands for and must fight for. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America is indeed fortunate to have for 
its chairman Dr: Lev. E. Dobriansky. 
Many of us here in Congress are happily 
acquainted with Dr. Dobriansky through 
his successful crusade for the Captive 
Nations Week resolution and through his 
unswerving efforts on behalf of captive 
nations. In the face of many obstacles 
he has led the crusade for recognition of 
the sorry plight of the non-Russian na- 
tions enslaved by the Soviets, for an 
awareness of the true nature of Russian 
imperialism, and for greater understand- 
ing of the strategic significance of these 
nations to the free world. 

Dr. Dobriansky and the Ukrainian 
Congress have advocated policies that 
are sufficiently flexible to effectively 
counter the twists and turns of Soviet 
foreign policy and yet solidly implant on 
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all of us the grim truths and the need 
for hard work to help the captive na- 
tions achieve their rightful place in the 
free world. We all must pledge our 
efforts that these policies may be 
crowned with success. 





Legislative and Activity Report on the 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
journment today of this 2d session, 86th 
Congress, marks the end of my 6th ses- 
sion as the Representative of the Virginia 
9th District—the “Fightin’ Ninth.” 
I have endeavored to represent the peo- 
ple of my district to the best of my 
ability; to always look out for their in- 
terests; and to speak up in their behalf 
when the occasion demanded. Further- 
more, I have tried to keep them advised, 
through statements, speeches, news- 
letters, news releases, and television- 
radio reports of the major legislative 
and other actions in the Congress. 

Today, as the 86th Congress concludes 
its work, I present this general summary 
of actions taken, and include several 
items of particular concern to the people 
of my district. 

With both the national and congres- 
sional campaigns to begin very soon, the 
work of this Congress will undoubtedly 
be debated widely and frequently. In 
looking back over the two sessions, I 
think we can honestly say that it has 
been a highly productive Congress. It 
would be well to not only consider the 
legislation approved, in judging this 
Congress, but some of the various pro- 
posals that were not passed. Both are 
important and reflect the will of the 
people in really wanting a certain pro- 
gram or opposing it. 

In the six sessions I have served in the 
House, the administration has been un- 
der the general guidance of one major 
party and the Congress of another. We 
in the Congress have done our best to 
make this divided government work; we 
have sought compromises when there 
was little spirit of cooperation from the 
administration; and we have tried to 
fulfill our responsibilities to the people 
back home despite opposition from the 
executive branch. Im examining the 
record of the 84th, 85th and 86th Con- 





gresses, it is very apparent that the Na- - 


tion deserves leadership from an execu- 
tive and legislative branch controlled by 
the members of the same party. When 
the 87th Congress convenes next Janu- 
ary, I hope to again have the privilege 
of representing the “Fightin’ Ninth,” 
and I believe the people of the Nation 
will insure that “divided government” 
will end by electing both a Democratic 
Congress and administration. 
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COMMITTEE WORK 


As in the past two Congresses, I have 
served as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and on the Sub- 
committees of ‘Tobacco; Livestock and 
Feed Grains; Forests; Research and Ex- 
tension; Family Farms; Departmental 
Oversight and Consumer Relations; and 
Domestic Marketing. Farming is of pri- 
mary importance to the economy of my 
district, and membership on this com- 
mittee has given farmers a direct voice 
on farm legislation. 

It is evident that a major job in the 
next session of Congress will be legisla- 
tion to make some changes in the exist- 
ing farm program. Through 6 years of 
experience and activity, I believe that 
my contribution to such work can be 
helpful, and I will again seek member- 
ship on this committee. 

Faced with this need to make some 
adjustments in certain farm laws, the 
ongress has acted on several bills—try- 
ing to make needed changes without 
completely cutting the ground from 
under the farmer. But these moderate 
actions have been met with vetoes and 
threats of vetoes. 

With farm prices and farm income 
down, with farm debts at.a record high, 
and with farm population still on the 
decline, we must have a rewriting of 
certain farm laws by both a sympathetic 
Congress and administration. 

The most successful of. the farm pro- 
grams has been that of tobacco. I have 
sponsored a variety of legislation on this 
subject. to help our tobacco farmers re- 
tain this.successful operation which, by 
the way, has cost the Government very 
little in appropriated funds. Unfortu- 
nately, we have run into an unfriendly 
attitude on the part of the present ad- 
ministration, whose Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been quoted as believing the 
law amounts to “rationing of poverty” 
among tobacco producers. ' 

An example of this attitude is shown 
in the action on the tobacco price sup- 
port stabilization bill—known as the 
Jennings bill—in the Ist session of the 
86th.. We passed it last year at the 
unanimous request of tobacco producers 
and other segments of the tobacco in- 
dustry—but it was vetoed. With slight 
modifications, the bill, which I again 
joined in sponsoring, was passed this 
year and was signed. We had an un- 
necessary year’s delay because of the ad- 
ministration’s attitude on the tobacco 
program. 

This Congress has produced other 
significant agriculture bills. A wheat 
bill, vetoed; extension of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act; continuation and expansion of the 
school milk program, which I joined in 
supporting; extension of the Sugar Act, 
including authority for an adjustment to 
be made in the Cuban quota; a bill au- 
thorizing and directing that our na- 
tional forests, such as the Jefferson Na- 
tional in the ninth district, be managed 
on a “multiple use” basis to secure the 
greatest yield of benefits and products; 
and a measure relating to price support 
levels for manufacturing milk and but- 





BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS | 
We prehensile ets ap- 


ready to meet the threat from the com- 
munistic part of the world. Also, we 
approved an increase in the appropria- 
tions requested for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, this be- 
ing mainly for the all important medical 
research activities being carried on by 
the National Institutes of Health. 

A major cut of more than $493.6 mil- 
lion was made in the foreign-aid request 
of the administration. In the past six 
sessions of Congress, approximately $19.7 
billion has been approved for the foreign- 
aid operations, and I have voted against 
these funds. I fully realize that we must 
continue an aid program during the cold 
war, but we must not risk a severe weak- 
ening of our Nation’s fiscal soundness nor 
ignore needs at home to do it. 

In other areas of fiscal legislation, this 
Congress in each session approved an 
extension of the corporate tax rate and 
certain excise taxes; provided more reve- 
nue for the Federal highway program, 
which includes the interstate, primary, 
and secondary construction that is now 
taking place. throughout the Nation; 
raised the interest rate that is paid to 
holders of savings bonds; provided tem- 
porary increases in the national debt 
ceiling as requested by the administra- 
tion to give “maneuver” room in man- 
agement of Government finances; and 
approved a bill to permit a taxpayer to 
deduct all medical expenses incurred in 
care of a dependent parent over 65. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Several bills relating to our national 
economy and our natural resources. were 
passed. Included were: a major hous- 
ing bill; extension of the Federal air- 
port program, under which local air- 
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port projects are developed on a 50-50 
matching basis; a self-financing plan for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; new 
lending authority for the Small Business 
Administration, and authority to facili- 
tate extension of credit to small busi- 
ness enterprises; and an “area develop- 
ment bill” to help regions with persist- 
ent unemployment problems create a 
broader economic base through indus- 
trial expansion. The President again 
vetoed this area redevelopment program, 
’ as he did in 1958. 
Of major interest.to the ninth dis- 
. trict has been the measure to begin ex- 
panded efforts to find new uses for coal 
through research. In the first session a 
bill was passed that I cosponsored, to 
create a coal research and development 
commission; it was vetoed. In the sec- 
ond session, a modified bill was approved. 
and currently the authorized “Office of 
Coal Research” is being set up. In the 
final appropriation bill passed this week, 
$1. million is appropriated for use in this 
program. As with tobacco, we had a 
year’s delay in this legislation because of 
the veto. Virginia coal production is 
concentrated in my district and this de- 
lay could cause future coalfield unem- 
ployment. Both large and small coal 
producers should benefit from this re- 
search expansion. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Two flood control projects in the ninth 


district are on their way toward eventual 
construction as a result of bills being 
passed in this Congress. In the. first 
session, final planning and initial con- 
truction funds were approved for the 
John W. Flannagan Dam and Reservoir 
in Dickenson County. These were in- 
cluded in the public works appropriation 
bill passed over a veto. This year, an 
additional $3.1 million has been appro- 
priated to continue work on this project 
that will not only provide fiood protec- 
tion, but give a boost to the loca] econ- 
omy through job opportunities during 
construction, and improve recreation 
after it is completed. Also, we have au- 
thorized a flood-control project on the 
north fork of Pound River in Wise 
County, and have provided initial plan- 
ning funds of $25,000. to begin the pre- 
liminary work leading to construction. 
OTHER PROJECTS 


In addition. to the mentioned projects 
of coal research and flood control, my 
district is benefiting from other Federal 
programs that operate for the general 
well-being of the Nation. These have 
included new post office buildings, ar- 
mories, hospitals and health centers, air- 
ports, recreation areas in national forest 
lands, highways, library services, and 
sewage treatment plant grants. The 
people of my district are seeking ways to 
improve the economic development of the 
area, and I have sought Federal par- 
ticipation in this effort whenever and 
wherever possible—in many instances it 
has been a joint local-State-Federal 
project that brought the improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, let me reiterate that the 
veto has delayed and hindered our de- 
velopment efforts in vital areas: Tobacco 
price support stabilization, coal research, 
flood control, area development, and 


there will probably be others if another 

administration takes office in January 

that is not really concerned over eco- 

nomic trouble spots in the Nation. ; 
VETERANS LEGISLATION 


The 86th Congress passed a general 
pension law (Public Law 86-211) that 
grants increased pensions for non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans, establishes pay- 
ments on a revised scale based on need, 
and equalizes the pensions of World War 
II and Korean war widows with those of 
World War I. We also approved exten- 
sion of the direct and guaranteed home- 
loan program, a bill to allow optometrists 
to serve veterans with service-connected 
eye conditions, and the measure to pro- 
vide medical services to veterans with 
non-service-connected illnesses requir- 
ing treatment preliminary to admission 
to a veterans hospital. 

THE ROUNDUP 


Heading the list of major bills not al- 
ready mentioned in this summary is the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960, 
which includes a plan to establish medi- 
cal care services for the needy aged. The 
Federal Government will provide grants 
to the States for this program, which 
must now be set up and administered in 
each State. Millions of persons over 65 
are expected to benefit, and the States 
will have wide latitude in putting it into 
effect. In addition to the medical care 
provisions, the social security bill makes 
several other important changes in the 
existing law. It will remove the require- 
ment that a disabled person must wait 
until he is age 50 before receiving bene- 
fits for himself and family; I joined in co- 
sponsoring this change in the law, as I 
did in sponsoring and supporting the dis- 
ability insurance program adopted back 
in the 84th Congress. 

Included in this Congress’ work of the 
first session was the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act to elimi- 
nate abuses and racketeering in labor- 
management fields. I voted for this bill, 
which finally contained provisions of 
three or four proposals that were consid- 
ered at one time or another. Passage 
of this important legislation resulted di- 
rectly from the investigations of the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

Minimum wage legislation did not re- 
ceive final approval in this Congress, de- 
spite prolonged efforts to reach a com- 
promise on different bills. My vote for 
the House version of the bill was based 
on several considerations, especially the 
belief that it had the best chance of 
being passed. I believed a modest bill 
would be better than none at all; fur- 
ther consideration to coverage of the 
law and the wage level can always be 
given in subsequent sessions of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who voted for the 
$1 per hour minimum wage bill of 1955, 
I believe new efforts should be ynder- 
taken -in this field next session. urely 
agreement can be reached on a measure 
that will do an honest job for the work- 
ers who benefit from it, but not upset the 
basis for the law in the first place. 

This Congress also approved changes 
in the Railroad Retirement Act and an 
increase in benefits. 

Two major bills of interest to Federal 
employees were the health program and 
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pay raise that were warranted, and 
which will help the Government retain 
its dedicated workers. An important- 
feature of the pay bill was that bringing 
employees of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion and Stabilization offices under the 
Federal employees programs. 

Statehood was approved in this Con- 
gress for Hawaii, following through on 
the pledge that was made when Alaska 
was approved as a State in the 85th 
Congress. 

Among the proposals that I opposed 
was the civil rights bill, which unneces- 
sarily stalled action on other legislation 
and caused the windup session to be 
scheduled after the national conventions. 

OTHER JENNINGS BILLS 


In addition to those measures already 
listed, I have sponsored several other bills 
that received varying degrees of consid- 
eration in this Congress. I cosponsored 
the proposal to allow surplus property to 
be donated to lifesavings crews and vol- 
unteer fire departments; the House ap- 
proved a bill to make such donations for 
volunteer departments, but it did not 
clear the Senate. I have introduced leg- 
islation to authorize a Joint Committee 
on National Fuels Policy, which is of 
great interest to the coal industry. My 
bill to authorize naming of the Pound 
River Dam in honor of the late Congress- 
man John W. Flannagan became law. I 
joined in introducing legislation to ex- 
tend the library services program which 
has been of benefit to the Ninth District 
in expanding library service to rural 
areas. 

Mr. Speaker, sponsoring and support- 
ing legislation is the primary‘concern of 
a Congressman. But service to constitu- 
ents in a variety of ways is of great im- 
portance and deserves the attention of 
every Member of Congress. I have pro- 
vided such service to all requesting it, 
regardless of their political party affilia- 


‘tion or their location in my district. A 


Congressman’s job after being elected is 
to serve all, and this I have tried to do. 

It is not possible to cover each of the 
bills taken up during the 86th Congress, 
or to summarize services my office has 
rendered. This report, however, covers 
a few major actions. 

I am proud of the record of this Con- 
gress, and the 84th and 85th in which I 
served. We can look forward, I am sure, 
to another hard-working and productive 
Congress when the next session begins 
in January. 





Hon. John E. Henderson 





SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league JOHN HENDERSON has decided to 
retire from Congress and return to the 
practice of law in Ohio. Although I well 
understand the many personal problems 
which beset one with growing children, 
who has to live most of his life away from 
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home, I am sorry to see JoHN HENDERSON 
leave the Congress. It is my hope that 
he will enjoy the rewards which his dili- 
gence merits. I have enjoyed his friend- 
ship and I extend my best wishes to him 
and his family. 





Dr. eee Speaks on Quality Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 


Thursday. September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp certain parts 
of the speech on “Quality Education,” 
delivered ty Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on April 21, 1960, at 
the 70th annual Florida State. Teachers 
Association convention at Miami, Fila. 
The speech in its entirety is too lengthy 
to print in the Recorp, but I would like 
to see the main portions of the speech in 
the Recorp so that this material may be 
available to teachers everywhere—mate- 
rial which emphasizes the value of aca- 
demic standards, personal conduct 
standards, and community responsibility 
standards. 

We are all profoundly interested in 
current educational developments. Ob- 
jectives and the methods to achieve 
them challenge us. 

This speech by Dr. Hansen was called 
to my attention by Miss Selma 
Burchardt, Washington representative 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
formerly a teacher in Montgomery 
County in my State of Maryland. 

There being no objection; the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

QUALITY EDUCATION 
(By Carl F. Hansen) 
* a + o 

I shall first describe two principles which 
seem essential to quality education, and 
then four suggestions for action to give 
meaning to these principles. 

The first point is that the main objective 
of organized education is the intellectual 
development of all pupils. 

Education must succeed in this objective 
before undertaking broader responsibilities, 
and it must regard this objective as applying 
to all educable pupils. 

Some years.ago I had the opportunity to 
tell a group of educators that intellectual 
development is the birthright of every citi- 
zen. I added, further, that all except the 
deeply handicapped are capable of intellec- 
tual growth. This idea seemed startling at 
the time, and created a great deal of disputa- 
tious discussion in various places. The rea- 
son was that to some people, at least, intel- 
lectual power is a quality possessed only by 
the select few. They believe that for most 
individuals, living is largely adaptation to 
environment and does not include rational 
decisionmaking based on intellectual proc- 
esses. 

The world, I think, is nothing more than 
what it means to the individual at any given 
time. What he does in response to events 
is a measure of his intellectual acknowledg- 
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— of these factors. In other words, for 
the individual, about a 
makes itso. Without the act of thinking, the 
individual experiences nothing, and for him, 
nothing exists. Particularly when he is faced 
be a problem—which, to be one, always 
of a personal quality in it, 
nas is, is . and of a level 
related to the individual—then he applies 
intelligence to its solution. If he does not, 
his response is nonintellectual, or irrational, 
or insignificant. The problem remains, the 
answer is unavailable, and the effect of this 
is harmful to the individual. 

Intellectual response to problems is multi- 
level, that is, of different levels of complex- 
ity. To illustrate: Suppose that I am short 
of cash to pay my bills. I borrow from a 
loan company, and not having the knowledge 
or insight to study the conditions, get myself 
involved in hidden costs. This is an ex- 
ample of inadequate intellectual response to 
a problem, 

* s * - oz 

Thinking and problem solving are respon- 
sibilities that confront every citizen. To 
teach for intellectual competence, therefore, 
is a practical objective useful to the bright, 
the average, the slow. Those elements that 
most directly contribute to reasoned be- 
havior must therefore be the central part of 
the school curriculum. 

These are the language and number sys- 
tems by which men have acquired a growing 
mastery over the world in which they live. 
These are the liberating tools, the instru- 
ments which free the mind of its natural 
limitations, give it power to recognize prob- 
lems and the skill to solve new problems 
that emerge in the experiences of the in- 
dividual. 

To the tools of intellectual behavior, that 
is, language and number, I would add organ- 
ized subject matter which provides back- 
grounds of information against which new 
problems have meaning. These are litera- 
ture, history, geography, and science. 

If the primary aim of education is the 
maximum intellectual growth of the bright, 
the average, and the slow, then the basic 
disciplines must form the central element 
of the curriculum for all children. If agree- 
ment could be reached on this point, educa- 
tion in this country could move out of the 
wilderness of conflict and chaos in which it 
now finds itself. 

The second principle I wish to specify as 
background for more specific suggestions is 
that education must promote excellence in 
the performance of each pupil, 

& 2 > . = 

With any failure in performance, at what- 
ever level of difficulty this may occur, talent 
is being misspent. Failure in the maximum 
use of a skill or in the development of a 
latent one is a prodigality that we cannot 
afford. Yet our educational program con- 
tinues to be geared to doctrines that result 
in the underdevelopment of our human re- 
sources. * * * It makes respectable the 
something-for-nothing doctrine in its auto- 
matic promotion theories and excessively 
protective grading practices. Failing to com- 
prehend the fact that democracy is a stern 
and demanding mistress, American educa- 
tion in the main tends to reject ability 
groupings on the grounds that intellectual 
elitism might be created. In general, under 
many adverse influences, it has reduced the 
educational horizon to an egalitarian pla- 
teau, and has seemed to define excellence as 
an average of all possible achievements 
rather than as relative to the task and ca- 
pacity of the individual worker. 

It is not a good thing to speak so harshly 
of what is so close to one’s heart. Yet I be- 
lieve we must promptly return to the view 
that excellence in whatever any individual 
does is possible and that this aim is to be 
sought against all odds. 
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‘There’s an honesty in excellence which we 
sorely need, and must have for survival, 


The second is that the pursuit of excellence 
as within the reach of every pupil is a clear 
necessity in organized education. 

The next thing to do is to consider prac- 
tical ways in which these objectives can be 
approached. In outlining processes which 
ought to assure the kind of education these 
times call for, I am not proposing them as 
new or as not now 


against 
which to assess what is going on now in any 
particular situation. 
1, The basic subjécts should be the center 
of the school curriculum. 
These are reading, writing, speech, modern 
and ancient languages, mathematics, history, 
geograph: 


phone 
This is exactly as she wrote it: Verdic gilty 
because of insanitation. 

Reading includes systematic oP eats 
of instruction to provide mastery of reading 
skills. The child should learn about words, 
their parts, and how they work together, just — 


as he learns how to ride a tri , by know- 
ing the details of the and prac- 
ticing that operation. 

. * + ~ @ 


It is the job of the schools to develop new 
interests by providing exposure.to experi- 
ences not likely to be otherwise available to 
the individual. And, while I don’t want to 
take a public-be-damned attitude so far as 
the pupils are concerned, I don’t think we 
can, for their own good, let them choose 
what goes into the curriculum. 

In other words, even if a student may 
think that “Adam Bede” and.“Oliver Twist” 

are “for the birds,” I hope I’m using this ex- 
ae correctly, he should nevertheless 
read such literature under the auspices of 
the school. 

In the kind of curriculum I am talking 
about, then, the authority of values selected 
over generations of human experience will 
govern. We will have done with the whim-- 
sical and.transient content of a school cur- 
riculum that is based on what a class would 
like to do at a particular time. 

What, may be asked here, about art, music, 
industrial arts, home economics, and the 
scores of other subjects that have become 
appended to the school curriculum? The an- 
swer is, that a herculean job must be done 
to reexamine and reorganize the total offer- 
ings, to eliminate, or incorporate, those sub- 
jects which are in the nature of fringe re- 
sponsibilities. 

We don’t perhaps, want to eliminate the 
fine arts, or any important special subjects; 
but the main duty of the schools is to teach 
those basic subjects which will not otherwise 
be learned. It should be possible to include 
music and art as contributing to the basic 
learnings, but never as a substitution for 
them. 

Even at that we don’t want to go to the 
extreme demonstrated in a recent Christian 
Science Monitor cartoon, In it a proud 
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mother and father are showing off a young 
son to visiting friends. The mother intro- 
duces the smug-looking young man with the 
announcement: “Stanley doesn’t play an 
instrument, so he’s going to conjugate some 
verbs for you.” 

2. The curriculum should be logical, se- 
quential, and demanding. 

The principle here is a very simple one. 
What children should be taught should be 
carefully selected from the great range of 
possible information and skills. 

At the moment, the teacher is expected to 
-do this job. Curriculum guides are master- 
pieces of generalities. 

7 am © * * 

The textbook is not a teacher. But many 
have used it as if it were. It can, however, 
aid the teacher, give her clear directions, be 
useful to the pupil who cam see as well as 
hear and have information fixed so that he 
can return to it for review. 

I became interested in reviewing the basic 
series of which the first reader was being used 
by the first grade group I had visited. It 
was a good series, highly thought of by 
teachers who use it, but I could not escape 
the impression that the content was thin, 

ess in the early grades, full of look 
look’s and oh oh’s and except for the later 
editions, making no reference to study plans 
for the children to follow. 

A first grade book proudly informed the 
teacher that it introduced 100 new words. 
It would seem to me that with direct study 
of new words with each lesson, even the first 
graders could learn at a much faster rate. 

Evidence is mounting that children can 
learn much more at an earlier date than we 
have been led to believe. I was with a math- 
ematics consultant the other day who said 
that even kindergartners are able to respond 
to simple geometry at their level. We are 
finding that when taught by mathematics 
specialists, even slow classes are making 
scores far above the national averages. We 
are finding that third graders can do foreign 
languages with surprising brilliance. 


The great trek back to ,» and 
stepped-up curriculum content is not with- 
out its prophets of doom. 

e a ao o = 


I would hope we could be resolved never to 
underestimate the capacity of children to 
learn, but to make all teaching so vital that 
learning in depth can be assured at the 
earliest possible stage in the child’s growth. 

$. Teaching should be teacher-directed 
toward carefully determined goals. 

With the recent overemphasis on the child 
as the learner, the teacher suffered an inter- 
esting and almost disastrous demotion. She 
became a group leader, a learner along with 
the children, a moderator of an endless panel 
discussion, a passive and subdued adult in a 
situation where adults were to be seen but 
not heard. In a recent supervisory report 
on grouping published by a large school sys- 
tem, I came upon this description of the 
teacher. She is, according to the report, 4 
listener, helper, questioner, resource person, 
@ conditioning provider, a recognition giver, 
@ problem solver, a material gatherer, an 
arbitrator, and an evaluator. 

The simple truth is that the teacher is in 
the classroom to teach. This means she is 
the person who knows and is there to share 
her knowledge with the children. She is a 
person who has enthusiasm for learning and 
can communicate that enthusiasm to her 
pupils. She is capable of imparting learning 
with clarity, vigor, and dynamic interaction 


tolerate less than their maxiniaum perform- 
ance. . 


* > x at 2 
For exactitude it is necessary to talk about 
the role of the teacher in two segments. In 
the elementary school she has in some cases 
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been submerged in a flood of curriculum 
changes and psychological postures about the 
characteristics of the child. It is here that 
the teacher lost herself in group activity. It 
is here that the classroom itself became a 
chaos of multiple groupings, so that what 
teaching was done touched only a part of the 
class at a time. Finally, it was here that 
preoccupation with method and processes 
all but crowded out conscious attention to 
subject matter. 

So for teaching at this level, then, restora- 
tion of direct methods is much needed. 

At the secondary level, however, the prob- 
lem is primarily one of expecting that the 
teacher will be a dynamic, effective instruc- 
tor. Despite the effort by some educators to 
unseat organized subject matter and the 
consequent direct teaching, little progress 
fortunately has been made. But unless sub- 
ject matter is effectively taught, that is, un- 
less we have a maximum of dynamic teach- 
ing, the organization of curriculum around 
the nebulous elements of personal and social 
needs of children will ensue. 

* > * 2 * 


The sharpest weapon of attack upon edu- 
cation for intellectual competence is most 
often directed toward the sterility of teach- 
ing too often found in the secondary school 
classrooms. ‘These are cruel words, perhaps 
too sweeping in their criticism. But nothing 
is surer in my mind than that the teacher 
determines the effectiveness of learning. 
And this is best done by the teacher who 
stimulates, challenges, moves, and excites her 
pupils—not as an entertainer, not as a ring- 
master in a three-ring circus, but as a person 
of depth, sincerity, and enthusiasm in her 
own right. 

* > + e 2 


4. Make it possible for the teacher to do 
& better job by using a system of ability 
grouping. 

Before we had the four-track system in 
our senior high schools, a history teacher 
asked, “How can I teach my 11th-grade class 
US. history when some of them can read 
out of college level books and some have 
trouble with 6th-grade reading?” 

* . 


It is the job of the schools to give every 
child a maximum educational opportunity. 
But to be one, opportunity must be fash- 
ioned to fit the pupil. Otherwise, he may be 
wearing educational garments which he has 
outgrown or which are much too large for 
him. 

Ability grouping for academic instruction, 
therefore, secures a reasonable and workable 
answer. The purpose is to reduce the ranges 
of difference, not to find students that are 
cut from the same pattern. Care must be 
taken to distinguish between ability group- 
ing and homogeneous grouping, which is an 


- unrealistic objective. 


I am convinced that education in this 
country can meet the democratic needs of 
our society only by developing multilevel 
groupings for academic instruction. Our ex- 
perience in the District of Columbia with 
the four-level curriculum in the senior high 
schools offers substantial evidence that 
ability grouping steps up the educational 
opportunity for most students. 

The four-track organization consists of a 
rigorous and demanding honors curriculum, 
&@ somewhat less difficult but nevertheless 
challenging sequence of courses for the regu- 
lar college preparatory students, the general 
curriculum for the noncollege bound, and 
the basic curriculum for the academically 
retarded. 

Evidence is already available that achieve- 
ment levels have been raised for students in 
each of the tracks. It is also clear that the 

can be stimulated to improved 
achievement in ability groupings without 
losing the democratic contact with fellow 
citizens less academically gifted than they. 
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Under one roof in the comprehensive high 
school, the doctrine of universal education 
can be democratically applied. I believe this 
practice can stréngthen the quality of 
American education. We are now putting 
this principle to the test at the elementary 
and junior high school levels. In these 
schools, we are working to set up three flexi- 
ble curriculum levels: the honors, general, 
and basic. 

The planning for ability grouping is de- 
signed to improve the quality of teaching by 
providing a higher degree of teachability for 
each class. Thus the teacher ought to be 
able to do a better job and the children 
should be more successful than would other- 
wise be possible. 

In these remarks, I have said some harsh 
things about American education. But I 
think such criticism can best be understood 
if I say as sincerely as I can that I believe 
the system of public education which has 
evolved in our Nation as a part of its history 
is our most unique and important contribu- 
tion to human welfare. Nothing so en- 
hances the spirit of man as the fulfillment 
of his potential, whether this be high or low. 
There can be only one sustaining principle in 
the sight of God, and that is that each of 
His children is precious in His sight. While 
the public schools are nonsectarian, nonre- 
ligious, they give—or should give—to each 
child the opportunity for dignified and satis- 
fying intellectual and moral growth. 

If we look closely we will see that those of 
us who work for children in the schools be- 
lieve that ours is a mission of great moral 
and spiritual significance. We can do no 
better than to follow the precept that love is 
the surest foundation for moral and spiritual 
growth. Because a good teacher loves with 
compassion even the least promising of her 
pupils, education is both constructive and 
redemptive. It is for this reason that no 
one of us should be content with less than 
best of quality in education for each child. 





Effective Judicial Procedure—Address 
by Hon. John David Merwin, Gover- 
nor, Virgin Islands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit to our colleagues an 
address entitled “Effective Judicial Pro- 
cedure,” delivered by Hon. John David 
Merwin, Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
at the 1960 annual meeting of the 
Puerto Rico Bar Association at San- 
turce, PR. The address follows: 

EFFECTIVE JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 
(Address by Hon. John D. Merwin, Governor 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
before the 1960 annual meeting of the 

Puerto Rico Bar Association at Santurce, 

P.R.) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished colleagues of 
the legal profession, ladies and gentlemen, 
it was not without considerable trepidation 
that I acceded to the request of your es- 
teemed executive director that I walk in the 
footsteps of many distinguished personages 
such as the Chief Justices of Spain and the 
United States, in offering the main address 
at this your annual convocation. It was, 
however, an honor which I deeply appre- 
ciate and which I could not turn aside. 
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As my topic for today I have chosen to 
discuss briefly the importance of effective 
judicial procedure to the guarantee of the 
civil liberties of the individual and to the 
preservation of a free democratic society. 

The importance of effective judicial pro- 
cedure can, I believe, be more fully appre- 
ciated in light of recent tragic events in 
Cuba which were the main subject of the 
conference of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States which was held at San Jose, Costa 
Rica, just a few days ago. Here, indeed, is a 
graphic and frightening example of what 
can happen when there develops a concen- 
tration of powers in the executive branch 
and the creation of a subservient ineffectual 
judicial system. 

As a background to this discussion, it is 
worthy of note that at an emergency meet- 
ing of the Organization of American States 
held in Santiago, Chile, August 12-18, 1959, 
the Foreign Ministers of the 21 member or- 
ganizations approved what has been called 
the Declaration of Santiago, which pro- 
claimed that “the existence of antidemo- 
cratic regimes constitutes a violation of the 
principles on which the Organization of 
American States is founded and endangers 
the peace and harmony of the hemisphere.” 

The declaration then listed seven prin- 
ciples essential to the preservation of a 
democratic government: 

“1. The principle of the rule of law should 
be assured by the separation of powers, and 
by the control of the legality of govern- 
mental acts by competent organs of the 
state; 

“2. The Governments of the American Re- 
publics should be derived from free elections; 

“3. Perpetuation in power, or the exercise 
of power without fixed term and with the 
manifest intent of perpetuation, is incom- 
patible with the effective exercise of democ- 
racy; 

“4. The governments of the American 
states should insure a system of freedom for 
individual and social justice based on re- 
spect for fundamental human rights; 

“5. The human rights incorporated into 
the legislation of the various American states 
should be protected by effective judicial pro- 
cedures; 

“6. The systematic use of political pro- 
scription is contrary to American democratic 
order; 

“7, Freedom of the press, of radio and 
television, and, in general, freedom of in- 
formation and expression, are essential con- 
ditions for the existence of a democratic 
regime,” 

It is submitted that from the standpoint 
of the lawyer the fifth principle enunciated 
is the keystone to all the others. It provides, 
as I mentioned above, that “the human 
rights incorporated into the legislation of 
the various American states should be pro- 
tected by effective judicial procedures.” 

This principle, basic to the maintenance 
of human rights, is in sharp contrast to re- 
cent statements of high Cuban Government 
Officials, which clearly indicates a subordina- 
tion of the concept of an independent 
judiciary dispensing equal justice to all 
through impartial Judicial procedures, which 
protect the rights of every man, to a philos- 
ophy which requires the courts to serve not 
as an instrument of justice but as a political 
arm of revolution. 

As a result of the disdain of the present 
leadership of the Cuban Government for 
established and effective judicial processes, 
one finds that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult in that country to find a lawyer who 
will represent a person charged with any 
offense against the state. Any such lawyer 
is immediately subject to intimidation and 
possible incarceration for siding with a citi- 
zen in any controversy with the government. 

It is an established fact that the duly 
elected leadership of the Havana Bar Asso- 
ciation has itself been ousted from its offices 
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by a handful of lawyers acting for the regime 
of Dr. Castro. A request from the bar asso- 
ciation leadership to President Dorticés for 
protection against this unlawful act has gone 
unheeded. Now, the present new leadership 
of Cuba is demanding that all lawyers report 
for militia training. Thus, the courts, the 
judiciary, and the bar have been effectively 
eliminated as a bulwark of freedom. As a 
direct consequence, every other institution 
which is normally taken for granted as an 
essential part of a democratic society has 
been brushed aside, stricken down, or 
brought under state control. 

We know, for example, that there is to- 
day in Cuba a complete absence of justice 
for the individual citizen. One of the first 
acts of the revolutionary government of Dr. 
Castro was to establish a new system of sum- 
mary execution, previously almost unknown 
in the history of the Americas. This “revo- 
lutionary justice” has outraged the con- 
science of every country in the hemisphere. 
Revolutionary tribunals were established 
and were still operating as recently as June 
of this year when three ms were sen- 
tenced to be shot in a trial lasting only a few 
hours, and their appeal denied almost im- 
mediately after the trial. 

It is public knowledgé that the revolu- 
tionary government, utilizing criteria ap- 
parently similar to those which it employed 
in sentencing opponents to be executed by 
firing squads, has sentenced hundreds, if not 
thousands, of persons to jail as counter- 
revolutionaries through military tribunals, 
rather than civil courts. While exact fig- 
ures are not available, estimates from re- 
liable sources range from a minimum of 
3,000 to a maximum of 6,000 as the num- 
ber in prison as political opponents of the 
regime. One report indicates that the Gov- 
ernment has admitted freeing common crim- 
inals in order to make room in Cuban pris- 
ons for political opponents. 

Closely related to the treatment of po- 
litical prisoners has been a denial of hu- 
man rights by the Cuban Government to 
those who criticize it. It has quickly labeled 
such critics counterrevolutionaries, and has 
either jailed, forced out of office, forced to 
flee, or otherwise persecuted those who have 
dared to raise their voices in protest against 
certain acts of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, or the increasing Communist influ- 
ence in the country. 

Into the same destructive pattern, we find 
that during an initial 7-month period of the 
Castro regime there was a fairly effective 
democratization of labor unions in Cuba 
within the C.T.C., or Confederacién de Tra- 
jabadores de Cuba. Provisions were made 
during that era for free elections and the 
Government placed the labor movement un- 
der the authority of the Ministry of Labor. 
But since that time the freely elected leader- 
ship loyal to the 26th of July movement 
has been deposed and the labor movement 
has been militarized and has become an in- 
strument for, as the Castro regime now terms 
it, revolutionary indoctrination of labor. 
Collective bargaining has now been abolished, 
wage improvements have been discouraged, 
and the labor movement has been oriented 
toward relationship with Sino-Soviet labor 
organizations. The Confederacién de Traja- 
badores de Cuba on June 9, 1960 conducted 
a plenary session and enunciated its new 
revolutionary philosophy. It was at that 
session that the labor movement was given 
its new role as an organ of revolutionary 
indoctrination. Its revolutionary role was 
henceforth to act as an organized militia, to 
discipline labor against requesting wage im- 
provements, and to exhort workers to strive 
for greater production. This represented a 
tragic departure from the commonly ac- 
cepted functions and roles of labor organ- 
izations. 


Next, we have seen the virtual destruction 
of academic freedom and university auton- 
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omy. It is clear that Dr. Castro’s govern- 
ment is moving in the direction of a guided 
educational to eliminate all forms of 


ing loyalty to the revolution. , 
Soon after the advent of Dr. Castro, a law 


since November 1, 1956, on the grounds that 
these students should have been in the hills 
fighting alongside of Dr. Castro, rather than 
studying. This law provoked so much con- 
troversy that it was modified on May 29, 1959. 
The modification abolished the national uni- 
versity, José Marti, established during the 


state boards. Students in other private in- 
stitutions such as the highly respected 
Catholic University of Villa Nueva, who re- 
ceived their degrees between November 1956 
and January 1959, may not practice their 
professions for a 1-year period. Thus, we see 
the educational system turned into an in- 
strument for indoctrination in the 
ideologies adopted by the state. 

The same pattern holds true with respect 
to all the other institutions of a democratic 
society which may have at one time func- 
tioned within the borders of the Cuban na- 
tion. Political opposition has. been virtually 
eliminated. Only the Partido Socialista 
Popular Communist Party is permitted to act 
openly. 

Freedom of the press, radio, and television 
has been virtually extinguished. There 
exists in Cuba today almost no independent 
organs of public opinion. Newspapers and 
radio and television stations have been taken 
over; and editors and publishers who did not 
conform to the official views of the revolu- 
tionary government have been forced to seek 
asylum and flee to other countries. Out- 
standing among these was the recent case of 
Miguel Angel Quevedo, editor of the inter- 
nationally known magazine, Bohemia, who 
had been one of the most enthusiastic and 
powerful supporters of the revolution. 


Yes, this picture of the total destruction 
and elimination of the institutions which 
are designed ‘or the protection of man’s life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness is indeed a 
most disturbing and alarming one. It is 
difficult, for us to accept the fact that this 
has happened to more than one of our close 
neighbors and in countries made up of peo- 
ple so similar in culture, language, and aspi- 
rations to many of us assembled here today. 

I believe, as lawyers, that we should weigh 
carefully the various implications of the 
tragic situation in Cuba. I have used the 
current Government of Cuba as an example. 
There are others well known to us where the 
rule of law, likewise, does not exist; 

Our responsibility seems to be clearly 
spelled out for us. A few days ago President 
Eisenhower and the American Bar Associa- 
tion took the lead when they both spoke out 
boldly in favor of the rule of law as it relates 
to the obligation of the United States in the 
area of international disputes to submit to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. A bold stand was 
also taken by the vast majority of foreign 
ministers of the member countries of the 
Organization of American States when they 
went on record at the recent San Jose, Costa 
Rica, conference as condemning the travesty 
which is taking place in Cuba. Your great 
Governor, the Honorable Luis Mufios-Marin 
has added his strong voice in support of the 
stand taken by the United States and other 
members of the Organization of American 
States against the establishment or perpetu- 
ation of totalitarian or antidemocratic re- 
gimes in this hemisphere. We, too, must 
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stamd ever ready to speak out forcefully in 
support of the doctrine of the rule of law. 
As responsible leaders of our various com- 
munities and as we move about the hemi- 
sphere’ carrying out various. missions and 
assignments, we must take upon ourselves 
the obligation to actively espouse those es- 
sential principles which we firmly believe to 
lie at the yery foundation of our democratic 
way of life. . 

The rule of law must, of necessity, be pred- 
icated, upon effective judicial procedure. We 
know that if this keystone is once torn away 
and cast aside that the most critical of all 
democratic institutions is automatically de- 
molished and that the road is then opened 
for the tyrant to march in and snuff out 
every last light of freedom. 

Thus, we see that the responsibility of the 
judge and the lawyer and of every member of 
the judicial system is a grave one in these 
troubled times. Upon our shoulders rests 
the grave burden of preserving the main 
rampart of our democratic way of life. Let 
us, therefore, dedicate ourselves anew to this 
rule of law. Let us resolve never to relin- 
quish to the tyrant that most fundamental 
of all institutions of freedom—a responsible 
judicial system administering justice under 
the law in accordance with a judicial pro- 
cedure immune to the dictates of either the 
executive or the legislative branches of gov- 
ernment. 

If we, as lawyers, resolve never to lose sight 
of this responsibility, I think then we shall 
have proved ourselves capable of fulfilling 
our basic responsibilities to the free demo- 
cratic society which has nurtured us. 

I thank you. 





Address by Senator Thomas E. Martin at 
the Dedication of the Ardennes Ceme- 
tery and Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
IN THE a ee eiteniie STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am . 


privileged to have printed in the Appen- 

dix of-the Rrecorp, a speech delivered by 

our colleague, the junior Senator from 

Iowa, at the dedication of the Ardennes 

Cemetery and Memorial, Neuville-en- 

Condroz, Belgium, on July 11, 1960. As 

you know, Senator MarTIN was desig- 

nated by the Vice President to partici- 

pate in the dedication of World War I 

American military cemeteries in Europe 

and north Africa. His impressive trib- 

ute to those who gave their lives in the 
service of their country should be read by 
all Americans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE THOS. E. Mar- 
Tin, U.S. SENaTOR oF IOWA, AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE ARDENNES CEMETERY AND ME- 
MORIAL, NEUVILLE-EN-CONDROZ, BELGIUM, 
JuLty ¥1, 1960 
It was with genuine humility that I ac- 

cepted the invitation of the Battle Monu- 

ments Commission of the United States and 
the assignment by Vice President Ricuarp 

M. Nrxow to assist in the dedication of the 

Ardennes Cemetery and Memorial. 

It is also with genuine pride that I rep- 
resent the Government of the United States 
on this memorable day. To the sympathetic 
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people of Belgium, the people of the United 
States offer their grateful thanks. The peace 
and beauty of this spot and the memories 
it recalls are witnesses to the respectful trib- 
ute we bring here today. We profoundly 
honor the memory of those who fought 
bravely and died valiantly. 

It is nearly 15 years since those who rest 
in these quiet acres gave their lives in the 
service of their country during the fierce 
fighting of what history now records as the 
Battle of the Bulge. Here lie 5,260 Amer- 
ican soldiers and airmen. Among them are 
750 upon whose white marble crosses is in- 
scribed: “Here lies in honored glory a com- 
rade in arms known but to God.” Among 
these graves also, we count no less than 
11 in which 2 brothers lie side by side— 


, the reminder of a double tragedy for their 


sorrowing families. That all may be re- 
minded of the achievements of our valiant 
men the Government of the United States 
has erected the memorial which you see be- 
fore you. 

The full cost of this battle—indeed, the 
full cost of World War II—will never be 
known—either in intrimsic value or in in- 
tangibles. 

Emerging from the most widespread and 
most disruptive war in history, In 1945 the 
world faced many major political, economic, 
and social problems of great importance to 
the peace and well-being of humanity. The 
growth of nationalism and the desire of 
many, less active peoples to improve their 
political positions and their standards of 
living have been factors which have pre- 
sented various problems throughout the 
world. Tremendous advancements in com- 
munication facilities during the past 15 
years, greatly accelerated by the demands of 
military necessity, have brought all peoples 
closer together in their human relationships. 
Technological progress leapt forward under 
the pressure of war. It suddenly became 
a sobering thought that world political and 
moral developments had lagged behind tech- 
nological developments. 

During the war the Allies lived in a unity 
and sustained a partnership in spirit, in mu- 
tual effort, and consent. It was the hope 
of the supreme commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force—and his entire staff— 
that this kind of fellowship could be ex- 
tended to all nations. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent of the United States, it was with grow- 
ing concern that he watched the difficulties 
arising in the path of an enduring peace. 
In his 1954 state of the Union address, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said, and I quote: 

“In the unity of the free world lies our 
best chance to reduce the Communist threat 
of war.” 

Again in 1954, the President of the United 
States attested to these truths when he said: 

“A sound peace—with security, justice, 
well-being, and freedom for the people of 
the world—can be achieved, but only by 
patiently and thoughtfully following a hard 
and sure tested road.” 

In these words can also be found the 
thought that we, the living, must show the 
same selfless courage in peace that those who 
lie in this cemetery showed in war; other- 
wise, the sacrifices remembered today, and 
the beautiful memorial dedicated at this 
hour, will have no purpose. 

To speak in memory of our war heroes is 
not a simple matter and our task is not easy. 
All that we can even hope to do in our time 
is to follow their example of courage. 

Here lie men who loved America because 
their ancestors long ago helped in her found- 
ing. Here lie other Americans who loved her 
with equal passion because they themselves, 
or their own fathers, migrated to America’s 
shores in search of freedom. Here lie men 
of all ranks—officers, noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and privates—together. Here no man 
prefers another because of his faith or de- 
spises him because of any political disagree- 
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ment. Within this beautiful cemetery lie no 
prejudices, no hatreds. Here is-a high and 
pure de ; 

Thus do we, the living, consecrate this 
ground and give ourselves to carrying on the 
struggle they began. Too much blood has 
gone into this soil for us to leave it barren. 
Out of the records and memories of the 
battle of the bulge should come our promise 
to assist in a new birth of freedom for the 
sons of men everywhere. 

It was Gen. Omar N. Bradley who said: 

“FPreedom—no word was ever spoken that 
has held out greater hope, demanded greater 
sacrifice, needed more to be nurtured, blessed 
more the giver * * * or came closer to being 
God’s will on earth.” 

Freedom is a costly thing. And since it is 
a costly thing, it entails a responsibility 
which limits our rights. How costly free- 
dom is, and how valuable, we learned anew 
from the battles in World War II. Freedom 
costs the sacrifice and the blood of men. 
Indeed, all the benefits we enjoy have cost a 
long and continuing price of the generations 
that have gone before us. The very receiv- 
ing of these benefits lays upon us a respon- 
sibility for our fellow man and his rights— 
and the rights of future generations. 

We, therefore, do not have the right by 
our carelessness to let slip these liberties 
which cost so much. We do not have the 
right to make mockery of liberties for which 
our war heroes died. We do not have the 
right to plunder the resources our predeces- 
sors have given us as if we were to be the 
last generation to inhabit this globe. On 
the contrary, we have received anew today 
the responsibility to protect our liberties and 
our resources for future generations. 

Someone has said that God has laid upon 
man the responsibility for being free, for 
safeguarding the freedom of spirit, no mat- 
ter how much sacrifice and suffering it may 
require. 

Out of the battles and bloodshed and hor- 
rors of World War II came the United Na- 
tions, dedicated to the dignity of mankind, 
to the freedom of all nations, to the princi- 
ple of the abolition of war. Within this 
body is the NATO group of nations subscrib-’ 
ing to common civic ideals—banding them- 
selves against encroachment by those who 
might forget the principles upon which the 
United Nations is founded. Among these 
is our longtime friend and ally, the Kingdom 
of Belgium. It was with more than ordinary 
pride, therefore, that we in the United States 
learned that it was American troops who 
were privileged to help in freeing so much 
Belgian territory and so many Belgian peo- 
ple from the invader. It is our fervent hope 
that our two peoples will go forward shoulder 
to shoulder down the years in the achieve- 
ment of the ideals and in the maintenance 
of the freedoms for which this cemetery is 
part of the price. These solemn rows of 
headstones are an eternal reminder of our 
duty to the cause of peace. 

In behalf of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission and of the people of the 
United States, I now dedicate this cemetery 
and this memorial in proud memory of the 
achievements of our brothers in arms and 
in humble tribute to their sacrifices. 





Hon. Albert David Baumhart, Jr. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 13th 
District of Ohio has been well repre- 
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sented by my colleague and good friend, 
Dave BaumuHart, who has decided to pur- 
sue a career in private industry. DavrE 
and I served together in the Ohio State 
Legislature many years ago and I have 
enjoyed his friendship over a long period 
of time. He is a gentleman of integrity, 
exceptional ability, and friendly person- 
ality. Dave Baumnmart has always car- 
ried the best interests of his constituents 
close to his heart and he has served them 
with fidelity and loyalty. As my col- 
league and friend leaves the Halls of 
Congress to reenter private industry, he 
has my best wishes for happiness, good 
health, and many years of success. 





Small Business Was Treated Well by Dem- 
ocratic Congress, Declares George J. 
Burger, Vice President, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, in Call- 
ing for Additional Penalties To Enforce 
Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW. JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Democratic Congress 
treated small business well, declares 
George J. Burger, vice -president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, in a letter I have just received. 

Mr. Burger calls attention to the fact 
that the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business is deeply interested in 
a bill of mine, H.R. 9839, “to provide ad- 
ditional punishment for corporate vio- 
lating the antitrust laws and to provide 
that such officers may be barred for not 
more than 1 year from serving in such 
corporate capacity.” 

I include herewith the text of Mr. 
Burger’s letter, and the text of my bill, 
H.R. 9839, which has been endorsed-by 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 29, 1960. 
Hon. FPranK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: In the 
closing days of the 85th Congress I wrote you 
under date of September 6, 1957, on subject 
matters, both legislative and economic prob- 
lems that I believed would be of interest to 
the free enterprise system and small business 
in the counties you represent—Mercer and 
Burlington. 

Iam more than pleased to state that while 
our membership at that time was approxi- 
mately 100,000, all independent business and 
professional men in the 48 States, it is self- 
evident that the record speaks for itself as 
to the activities of the federation in behalf 
of the free enterprise system and small busi- 
ness and professional men as our member- 
ship now numbers in excess of 150,000 inde- 
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pendent business and professional men in 
the 50 States. 

In reviewing the last 3 years’ activity as 
it applies to your action in behalf of small 
business I like that quote that great states- 
man (the late Al Smith) made time and time 
again when he said: “Let’s look at the rec- 
ord” and this is referring to your record. 

You recommended legislation at that time 
to make the Small Business Administration a 
permanent agency. Well, that has been ac- 
complished and be that as it may since it 
has been made a permanent agency the 
record in help to small business has shown 
considerable improvement. 

You also recommended tax relief for small 
business and this was voted in the closing 
days of the 85th Congress. 

In both Instances as to your action above, 
you not. alone recommended such action by 
the Congress but you introduced appropri- 
ate legislation. 

It goes without saying that the action of 
the Congress has brought tax relief to small 
business of a little better than a quarter of 
a billion dollars. 

In the 86th Congress you recommended 
legislation, namely, H.R. 9839 “To provide 
additional punishment for corporate officers 
violating the antitrust laws, and to provide 
that such officers may be barred for not more 
than 1 year from serving in such corporate 
capacity.” 

When this legislation was introduced by 
you and later on ratified by a nationwide poll 
of the federation members we contracted 
former Assistant Attorneys General both in 
the present and preceding administrations 
and in both instances the proposed legisla- 
tion received their unqualified endorsement. 

Bear in mind your legislation was not di- 
rected at any attack on big business but 
merely to bring about respect for the law 
both by big and small business, and though 
this proposed penalties for deliberate viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws it could and will 
bring about due respect for antitrust laws. 

It is to be noted recently the actions of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in in- 
flicting severe penalties on those who violate 
the Security Exchange Commission Act. It 
is to be noted that only within the past week 
or so the New York Stock Exchange sus- 
pended the operation of a member on the ex- 
change until he complied with certain re- 
quirements of the stock exchange—appar- 
ently solely to protect the good name of the 
stock exchange and the public at large. 

What you were attempting to do was to 
bring the same respect to the laws that both 
the medical and the legal profession use 
where there are deliberate violations of the 
code of ethics of those professions. 

The federation, on repeated nationwide 
instructions of its members, has called for 
a vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
and where the laws are weak to amend those 
laws. To your credit you have made such a 
legislative proposal which eventually will be 
approved by the Congress. The beneficiaries 
will be all types of businesses, both large and 
small, and the deliberate violators will stop, 
look and listen before they take it upon 
themselves to believe the laws are dead 
letter laws. 

Truthfully, Congressman THOMPSON, we 
believe your action is a major contribution 
to protect the free enterprise system and you 
are to be complimented, and we trust that 
small business in your district will recog- 
nize this and that you will take every action 
in the new Congress to see that action Is 
taken on the legislation. 

With very high regards. 

Sincerely, 
Grorce J. Burcer, 
Vice President. 
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A bill to provide additional 

corporate officers the antitrust 

laws, and to provide that such officers may 

be barred for not more than one year from 

serving in such corporate capacity | 

Be it enacted by the Senaté and House 

Represen: United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
whoever is convicted of any violation of 
the antitrust laws may, in the discretion 
of the court, in addition to any other pun- 
ishment provided by law, be barred for not 
more than one year from serving, directly 
or indirectly, in the capacity of Officer, direc- 


proceeding, 
and serving with any corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce, and from directly or 
indirectly receiving any compensation, re- 
muneration, or other consideration therefor, 
or by way of indemnification for being so 
barred 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act the 
term. “antitrust laws” has the meaning as- 
signed to such term in the first section of 
the Act entitled “An Act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, and includes the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 





A Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. D. 'S. SAUND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, early in 
1957, when I first started my career as a 
Member of Congress, you addressed the 
freshmen Congressmen and gave us 
sound advice. 

You said: 

Gentlemen, you have been elected by your 
people to be Members of the most power- 
ful legislative body on earth. You will be 
working with a group of men and women 
who will do everything in their power to 
help you stay in Congress if only you will 
let them. 


Then you explained how important it 
was for a new Member of Congress to 
cultivate the friendship and win the re- 
spect and affection of his colleagues if 
he was to accomplish any results for his 
own congressional district or make any 
sound contributions to the welfare of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I valued highly your 
advice and have attempted to abide by 
it during my 4 years in Congress. I re- 
ceived my reward with deep gratifica- 
tion during the closing days of the 86th 
Congress when my date bill was called 
up for debate and discussion. 

The date growers of my district, who 
produce virtually the entire U.S. crop, 
have invested millions of dollars to in- 
troduce and devélop a great industry 
in the unique Coachella Valley of River- 
side County. Since Biblical days, the 
date has been accepted by mankind as a 
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nutritious and delicious food. The 
date growers of my district desire to cre- 

imag this wholesome 
fruit in the minds of American house- 
wives, so that they will increasingly use 
dates in the daily diet of their families. 
The producers have discovered through 

that 


® 
8 


market in a certain area, the importers 
place inferior quality imported dates 
alongside the good Coachella Valley 
fruit. 

Mr. Speaker, three departments of the 
administration—State, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare—op- 
posed my bill for erroneous reasons. 
Also, there was opposition from the large 
importers of foreign dates and the man- 
ufacturers of candy and biscuits. Even 
though the bill was reported by a unani- 
mous vote by “the House Agriculture 
Committee, the House Rules Committee 
denied the rule. As you will recall, on 
August 22 you personally permitted the 
bill to be considered by the House under 
suspension of the rules. 

After the debate, when the leading op- 
ponent asked for a standing vote, I was 
deeply gratified and touched to note that 
not a single Democratic Member voted 
against my bill and all of my California 
colleagues on the Republican side also 
voted for the bill. The bill carried by 
a majority of more than 3 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, when I look back at my 
scoreboard during two terms in Congress, 
I can say this with a sense of modesty 
and pride: I was successful in attaining 
my objectives for the benefit of my con- 
gressional district. Projects were ap- 
proved and moneys appropriated—on 
many occasions against the stiff opposi- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget and 
other departments of the administration. 
I will cite a few examples. 

In the Coachella Valley, thousands of 
acres of Indian land were lying idle and 
barren in the midst of highly productive 
farms. For 7 years, this issue had re- 
mained dormant in the Department of 
the Interior. During my first term, my 
bill to provide funds to construct irriga- 
tion lines to these Indian lands was 
passed, money was appropriated and the 
construction work was begun. 

In Palm Springs, valuable Indian land 
in the heart of that great resort city has 
been the subject of expensive, long- 
drawn-out litigation between the Agua 
Caliente Indian Tribe and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Indian own- 
ers of the land were not deriving any 
income. The development of the city 
was checked. The future of Palm 
Springs Airport was insecure. 

A few benevolent multimillionaires 
had conceived a novel scheme. At their 
recommendation, the Secretary of the 
Interior submitted to Congress in 1957 a 
proposition without parallel. The Sec- 
retary requested Congress to pass a bill 
whereby he would be authorized to turn 
over the title—not the management— 

of the $12 million worth of property to 
a commission of seven, four to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and only three to be elected by the tribal 
eouncil. When the significance of this 
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proposal was pointed out to the members 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, meeting in Palm Springs at 
my request, their ire was aroused. 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, it was a hard 
fight. The Government agencies are 
powerful opponents where legislation is 
concerned. But I am proud to state that 
last year, with the complete cooperation 
of the city of Palm Springs and the 
Agua Caliente Tribal Council, my bill was 
enacted into law. This will make pos- 
sible the development of valuable Indian 
property, the expansion of business in 
Paim Springs and the acduisition of the 
airport by the city. The members of the 
tribe also will be able now to enjoy sub- 
stantial financial benefits from their 
holdings. 

In addition, another hampering re- 
striction was removed by a second bill 
which I introduced concerning this land. 
This bill, which was also passed last year, 
increases the leasing period for lands cf 
the Agua Caliente Tribe from 25 to up to 
99 years, permitting the type of financing 
required for large scale development in 
the urban Palm Springs area. 

I had a difficult time digging out of a 
deep drawer in the Corps of Engineers 
office the plans for the Tahchevah Creek 
Dam in Palm Springs. It took 4 years of 
continuous correspondence, long distance 
telephone calls and personal interviews, 
but finally the project was authorized 
this year. I have been assured that 
money will be appropriated for construc- 
tion of the dam, thereby safeguarding 
valuable downtown Palm Springs prop- 
erties from threat of floods. 

On two successive occasions, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget refused to include 
funds for advance planning and con- 
struction on the San Jacinto River and 
Bautista Creek flood-control project in 
the Hemet-San Jacinto area. Thanks to 
the assistance of the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, of Mis- 
souri, the money was appropriated and 
the work is progressing. 

Everybody in my district knows that 
the Santa Ana River flood levees at Riv- 
erside have been completed. The work 
was finished with funds appropriated 
during my first term in Congress. 

I asked for Federal assistance to com- 
plete the lighting and other devices at 
Riverside Municipal Airport and for im- 
provements at Imperial County Airport. 

The money was approved. Ialsomade 
a strong appeal to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for continuance of daily airline 
service to Blythe, and I was delighted to 
receive a positive decision. 

It will be a genuine pleasure and privi- 
lege to participate in the dedication of 
the new Riverside Armory this fall. 
With the close cooperation of Riverside 
city officials, I was able to obtain Federal 
assistance for this armory which, like so 
many structures of this kind, will serve 
the citizens of Riverside long and well. 

Only recently authorization for con- 
struction of a new post office at Banning 
was granted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This is the 10th new post office 
approved in Riverside and Imperial 
Counties since I came to Congress 4 
years ago. 
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Mr. Speaker, March Air Force Base 
near Riverside is a major military instal- 
lation of the Strategic Air Command. 
Air bases in other parts of the country 
have been closed down. But the Gov- 
ernment is still making full use of the 
excellent climatic conditions and stra- 
tegic location of this area. 

Since the beginning of 1957, with the 
help of the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, the Honor- 
able Cart Vinson, of Georgia, and the 
chairman of the House Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriations Subcommittee, the 
Honorable GreorcE Manon, of Texas, we 
were able to obtain more than $15% 
million for new construction at March. 

Transfer of an Air Reserve training 
unit from Long Beach will bring 2,000 
men to train at March and the area will 
benefit from their presence. In the near 
fture, the base will be augmented by a 
new activity; a fighter squadron of the 
Air Defense Command is to be trans- 
ferred to March. These two units will 
be in addition to the bomber squadrons 
for which the base is so famous, An- 
other indication of the secure status of 
March Air Force Base is the fact that 
$2 million soon will be expended for re- 
habilitation of 644 housing units for base 
personnel. 

Some time ago, the personnel at the 
Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot was 
cut down to almost nothing. Now a 
part, of the Air Force—it this year re- 
ceived an important new function that 
will create 256 new jobs and strengthen 
the Mira Loma Air Force Station’s posi- 
tion in the Air Force’s vast contracting 
activities. 

When the Department of the Army 
requested funds for construction of facil- 
ities at Yuma, Ariz., which could have 
been a duplication of facilities already in 
existence at El Centro Naval Landing 
Field, I took immediate action. At my 
urgent request, a study was made by a 
House Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee. The Military Construction Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, headed by 
the Honorable Harry R, SHEPPARD, of 
San Bernardino, specifically prohibited 
the Army from building such facilities. 

After 3 years of effort, we were finally 
able to obtain an appropriation of $400,- 
000 to move the big dredge from Needles 
and set up shop at Blythe for channel- 
ization of the Cibola Cut. It was the 
official understanding that the dredging 
will begin. when the. California-Arizona 
dispute over the State boundary is re- 
solved. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent one of the 
most fertile and highly productive farm- 
ing areas in the United States with a 
wide variety of crops. The desert valleys 
of Imperial, Coachella, and Palo Verde 
at one time commanded the market for 
early fresh fruits and vegetables 
throughout the United States. During 
the past few years, this market has been 
constantly deteriorating because of im- 
portations of vegetables and fruits grown 
in the Republic of Mexico. 

Under the escape clause of the U.S. 
tariff laws, the growers are entitled to 
protection through tariffs and import 
quotas. They are also entitled to bene- 
fits of section 32 money controlled by the 
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Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
is authorized by law to buy surplus com- 
modities for the school-lunch program 
and thereby relieve the distress of glut- 
ted seasonal markets. Unf 

the present Secretary has not used the 
money for the benefit of the growers as 
he should have. 

In order to properly present our case 
to Government agencies and the Con- 
gress, it was necessary to have a com- 
plete study made of the impact of the 
foreign imports on the growers of vege- 
tables and fruits in southern California. 
T introduced a bill in Congress directing 
the Tariff Commission to make such a 
study. My bill was strenuously opposed 
by the Tariff Commission. But in spite 
of that, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable WitsuR Mitts, of Arkan- 
sas, passed a resolution by a unanimous 
vote this year, directing the Tariff Com- 
mission to make a thorough study of this 
problem. , 

Since this action, I have personally 
conferred with Chairman Talbot of the 
Tariff Commission and the deputies he 
has assigned to carry on these studies. 
The studies are now in progress and a 
team of investigators will be working in 
the Coachella, Palo Verde, and Imperial 
Valleys in October. The growers of my 
district have offered their full coopera- 
tion. 

As soon as the studies are completed 
and a report is made to the Ways and 
Means Committee, I propose to take 
action, both through the Congress and 
the Tariff Commission, to stop this de- 
terioration of a highly prosperous agri- 
cultural industry by unfair competition 
from abroad. 

There was a move earlier this year to 
cut down the export subsidy to western 
cottongrowers by 2 cents a pound, 
amounting to a potential loss of $10 a 
bale on every bale of cotton grown in 
California. ‘The loss of thousands of 
dollars would have resulted for cotton- 
growers in my district alone. 

I worked hand in hand with growers 
of the cotton-producing areas of my dis- 
trict and my congressional colleagues 
from California agricultural areas. By 
swift action through the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, we were successful in 
thwarting this move. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
discussion and debate in the Halls of 
Congress concerning the extension of 
Public Law 78, which authorizes the 
Mexican national program. I sincerely 
believe that continuance of this law is 
essential to the economy of Riverside 
and Imperial Counties. 

I shall at no time condone company 
stores at places where braceros imported 
under the law work or are housed. I 
have discovered in Washington that the 
Members of Congress are in no mood to 
permit unscrupulous exploiters of the 
program to make profits from the pay- 
check business of the braceros at the 
expense of local merchants. 

I shall urge the extension of Public 
Law 78, but I have made my position 
absolutely clear to the users of braceros 
in my district: any farmer who abuses 
this program, or allies himself with 
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people who do abuse it, is directly 
jeopardizing the program itself. Amer- 
ican citizens are entitled to jobs on 
American farms before any imported 
labor is authorized. 

As Congressman of the 29th Congres- 
sional District, I receive communications 
from thousands of veterans, servicemen, 
senior citizens, farmers, businessmen, 
housewives and students concerning 
their personal and community problems. 
I have attempted to answer each inquiry 
promptly and I am happy to say that I 
have been able to help hundreds of my 
constituents in solving their difficulties. 
For example: 

A senior citizen’s records with the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the So- 
cial Security Administration were in a 
hopeless tangle and his benefits were 
long delayed. As a result of my appeal 
in his behalf, he received a retroactive 
check of $1,400 from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and a monthly check of 
$73.30. 

As a result of my inquiries in their 
behalf, another social security annuitant 
received a check for $1,338, and a widow 
received a check for $525.50 for retro- 
active disability benefits which were due 
her late husband. 

Through a mixup about beneficiary 
rights, a widow of an Air Force man was 
told she would not receive the $10,000 
insurance. I arranged for her to make 
an appeal, and the appeals board re- 
versed the decision, declaring her to be 
the beneficiary. 

I have helped scores of servicemen to 
obtain hardship discharges and compas- 
sionate transfers when they were needed 
back home. Veterans going to school on 
the GI bill have appealed for help when 
their VA checks were delayed and my 
office has been able to straighten out 
their problems. 

It gives me a great sense of satisfaction 
to be of personal assistance to these 
citizens of my congressional district. 
The many letters of thanks and appre- 
ciation which I have received are ample 
reward for my efforts in their behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, the forefathers of our 
country were men of deep religious faith. 
They were devoted family men and sacri- 
ficed greatly for the welfare of their 
children. They passionately advocated 
the freedom of the individual and the 
dignity of man. They fought valiantly 
for independence and laid the founda- 
tions for a society in which freedom of 
enterprise, based upon the principle of 
equality of opportunity for all citizens, 
was recognized as the keystone of a new 
way of life. 

In our early history, when the Nation 
acquired hundreds of millions of acres 
of public domain, a choice had to be 
made between two viewpoints. It was 
proposed by some that the Government 
sell the public domain land to the highest 
bidding land companies and thus pay off 
the national debt. This idea was firmly 
rejected. Instead, it was decided to make 
the land available for free entry by the 
people, so that they could develop. the 
land and establish homes and communi- 
ties as private owners. 

The Homestead Act of 1862, signed by 
President Lincoln, gave the final ap- 
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proval to this philosophy. Thus the 
frontiers were opened for setilement by 
individuals who took pride in ownership 








opportunity open to all American citi- 
zens. 

In the earliest days of settlement in 
America, firm foundations were laid to 
make it possible for the citizens of our 


democratic society to be informed on ~ 


public issues. 

Newspapers and aeniane were trans- 
mitted through the mails free of charge 
or at nominal cost. And Members of 
Congress were granted the free franking 
privilege, whereby Senators and Con- 
gressmen could communicate with their 
constituents without postage. | 

The cost to the taxpayers to pay the 
subsidy to newspapers and periodicals 
has reached an astronomical figure. But 
it has been well compensated by the fact 
that, throughout their history, Ameri- 
cams have been avid readers and their 
general level of knowledge is the highest 
on earth, 

Mr. Speaker, I know from personal 
experience how farsighted the fore- 
fathers were when they granted Mem- 
bers of Congress the free franking priv- 
ilege. This privilege has helped me 
greatly in my efforts to keep in contact 
with hearly 400,000 constituents of River- 
side and Imperial Counties. 

As far back as I can recall, my distin- 
guished predecessors’ weekly newsletter 
was regularly printed in the newspapers 
of my area. But soon after I took office, 
for some unknown reason, most of the 
daily newspapers and many of the 
weekly newspapers in my district 
stopped printing my newsletter. 

Since then, I have attempted to keep 
my constituents informed of activities 
and developments in Washington by 
printing my newsletters and Washington 
Reports at my own expense and mailing 
them under the franking privilege. 
Those dailies and weeklies that still print 
my news reports deserve thanks for their 
public spirit. 

In reading the history of the United 
States, we recognize the fact that the 
forefathers believed passionately in the 
benefits of public education. Every com- 
munity in the wilderness had a red brick 
schoolhouse on the hill for the instruc- 
tion of young Americans. We have con- 
tinued in our zeal for education and 
have become the best educated people on 
earth. 

Lately, due to the increasing costs of 
education, entailing expensive equipment 
and larger teaching staffs, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for local tax- 
payers to maintain the standards of edu- 
cation required in modern times. Local 
taxpayers, heavily burdened with taxes, 
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are refusing to vote in new school bonds. 

And yet the needs of modern scientific 

education for an exploding population 
satisfied 


~ must be 


If local communities cannot raise the 
property taxes any higher to meet these 
educational needs, there is only one other 
source for funds and that is the ¥ederal 
‘Treasury. 

Recent figures show that in the ratio 
of local, State, and Federal contribu- 
tions, the Federal Government pays 46 
percent of the cost for public welfare 
and 12 percent of the cost for the con- 
struction of highways. But it pays only 
4 percent of the cost for education. 

I honestly believe that in this modern, 
atomic age it will be a disaster for the 
welfare of our great Nation if we ever 
lag behind in our standard of education 
for American citizens. Two years ago, it 
was discovered in a congressional inveb- 
tigation that Soviet Russia was produc- 
ing twice as many engineers and scien- 
tists as the United States of America. 
This is a sphere of activity, Mr. Speaker, 
where we cannot afford to stay behind. 

Therefore, I am a strong advocate of 
Federal aid to education, with the defi- 
nite understanding that the complete 
control of curriculum and administra- 
tion be left in the hands of the local 
school boards. This has been done in 
the past and it can be stated in any Fed- 
eral aid to education law in the future. 
My own bill on this subject includes a 
specific clause for this purpose. 

During the past 4 years, a number 
of school districts in Riverside and Im- 
perial Counties have received a subsidy 
of more than $4 million from the Federal 
Government. This money, authorized 
by Public Laws 815 and 874, was paid to 
school districts in which there were chil- 
dren of parents employed by the Federal 
Government, I submit that there has 
been no Federal interference with the 
administration of these local schools. 

The administration’s tight money pol- 
icy and high interest rates are already 
producing their disastrous effect in cur- 
tailing production and creating unem- 
ployment throughout the United States. 
You will recall, Mr. Speaker, when I 
personally explained to you my strong 
objection to any increase in interest 
rates, which was demanded by the ad- 
ministration both in 1959 and 1960. 

We need an expanding economy, pro- 
viding full consumption and full employ- 
ment. Unemployed Americans do not 
pay taxes and cannot buy the products of 
industry and agriculture. Above every- 
thing else, we must find ways and means 
of keeping American factories humming 
and American citizens working with de- 
cent wages, commensurate with the ris- 
ing cost of living. The great achieve- 
ment of our way of life in the past has 
been the constantly increasing standard 
of living of our people. e 

I am a strong advocate of our social 
security laws, providing old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and other 
benefits. I voted for the health insur- 
ance for the aged program during this 
session of Congress, which will be a be- 
ginning in the establishment of health 
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insurance for our senior citizens. This 
worthy segment of our population must 
commend the devotion, affection, and 
esteem of our Nation. 

I voted for the civil rights legislation 
in 1957 and 1960. It does not’ make 
sense for the United States to preach 
democracy and human dignity to the 
outside world if we cannot grant equal 
rights in a realistic way to our own citi- 
zens. - There is no room for racial dis- 
crimination and second-class citizenship 
in Uncle Sam’s family. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been deeply 
thankful to you for my appointment as a 
member of the House-Foreign Affairs 
Committee in 1957. Throughout my 
travels around the world as a representa- 
tive of that committee, as a delegate to 
the Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence and as a member of the special 
congressional delegation that toured 
NATO bases, I have been a keen observer 
of the operation of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

I believe we have carried much too far 
the idea of winning friends among for- 
eign nations with money. While it is 
good sound policy on the part of the 
United States to assist those nations who 
want to help themselves with economic 
loans and small grants, it is absolutely 
absurd to supply expensive and some- 
times obsolete military hardware to for- 
eign dictators and kings who have no 
sympathy for our way of life and use our 
equipment to suppress the freedom of 
their own people. 

We did a wonderful job of rehabiliat- 
ing the economies of the countries of 
Western Europe through the Marshall 
plan. It saved the freedom of those 
countries and they are now back on their 
feet as independent nations. But al- 
though it may have been necessary once 
to furnish these Western European na- 
tions with military equipment for their 
defense, it does not make sense to me now 
that American taxpayers should pay with 
American dollars the cost of constructing 
military equipment in European fac- 
tories, especially when our national gold 
reserve is constantly dwindling. 

I understand fully the responsibility 
and authority granted by the Constitu- 
tion to the President of the United States 
to formulate and direct the foreign pol- 
icy of our Nation. I have continually 
supported the President in his foreign 
policy decisions. Although he may dis- 
agree with the President at times, a 
Member of Congress has no other choice. 
Congress can advise the President but it 
cannot dictate foreign policy to him. 

Yet I have consistently voted to pare 
down the President’s budget requests for 
foreign aid each year. I know that our 
foreign policy did not suffer because of 
my vote for these cuts. Perhaps we 
would have had more friends abroad to- 
day if the cuts had been even larger. 

I believe fully in the cultural inter- 
change between the United States and 
other nations of the world. If we are 
to succeed in winning the newly emerg- 
ing nations to our way of life, as against 
international communism, we must pro- 
vide means for their leaders and educa- 
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tors to learn our culture and our stu- 
dents to understand their civilizations. 
The expense of such interchange is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the 
billions we have spent on so-called mili- 
tary assistance for people who could not 
use tanks and guns and certainly could 
not feed their children with cold steel. 

I feel sincerely proud that the bill 
which I introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, concurrently with Senator 
LyNbDoNn B. JoHNSON’s introduction of a 
similar bill in the Senate, has become a 
law. An East-West Cultural Center at 
Hawaii is being established where schol- 
ars from the East and West can meet 
for study and exchange of knowledge 
and ideas. 

In recent years, an alarming number 
of small businesses have gone bank- 
rupt in the United States. This is not 
consistent with our way of life. A basic 
part of our economic philosophy has 
been the encouragement of individuals 
to own and operate their own businesses. 

During my two terms in Congress, I 
have strongly supported the Small Busi- 
ness Administration program, which 
makes loans to small businesses when 
financing is not obtainable from banks. 
I have endeavored to publicize the op- 
portunities and benefits which accrue to 
businessmen from the SBA program. 

Through the close cooperation of the 
able regional director of the SBA, Mr. 
Donald McLarnan, a former vice presi- 
dent of a large banking chain in south- 
ern California and long a_ successful 
banker, I have been able to obtain ap- 
proval of $2,309,000 in SBA loans for 
small businessmen in Riverside and Im- 
perial Counties in the past 4 years. That 
is not a large sum of money, but it 
served to save a few businesses from 
going broke and enabled others to get 
on a firm footing or to make needed 
expansions. 

I am glad to observe, Mr. Speaker, 
that scores of students in my congres- 
sional district have taken advantage of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, which I vigorously supported in 
Congress. This act provides Federal 
funds that make it possible for needy 
but worthy students to obtain loans 
from the colleges of their choice that are 
participating in the program. These 
funds are interest-free during the stu- 
dent’s school years. The act also in- 
cludes other programs to improve the 
quality of education. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that I am deeply grateful to the people 
of the two great counties of Riverside 
and Imperial for affording me the op- 
portunity to represent them in Congress 
during the past 4 years. It has been a 
wonderful privilege to serve with my 
colleagues under your leadership. I 
have formed close friendships and, as I 
said at the beginning of this report, 
these associations have been of invalu- 
able assistance to me in serving my con- 
stituents. The expeftience which I have 
gained, abetted by the constant and will- 
ing advice and counsel of my colleagues, 
has enabled me to broaden and increase 
the range of my services to my area and. 
my country. 
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HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, almost 4 
years ago, in early January of 1957, I 
presented myself at the bar of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to take the oath of office 
of the position to which the voters of my 
district had paid me the honor of elect- 
ing me. The following 4 years—because 
I was reelected in 1959—may not turn 
out to be the best years of my life; I 
will have to live longer to answer that 
question. But, up to date, I have never 
experienced anything in any way compa- 
rable to my service for 6 years as a 
member of the New York State Legis- 
lature and in the past four sessions as 
a Member of the Congress for the 20th 
Congressional District on: Manhattan’s 
West Side. 

The sense of responsibility evoked can 
be appreciated only by the fortunate few 
who have been Members of the Senate 
or of the House. The subjects of legis- 
lation with which we have dealt are fas- 
cinatingly interesting. The continual 
contact with my constituents in the full- 
time district office which I have main- 
tained in New York—not just those who 
voted for me but citizens of all parties 
in my district whom I represent regard- 
less of political affiliation—has been a 
deeply enriching experience. The ac- 
quaintanceship with my fellow Members 
in Congress from all parts of this coun- 
try has taught me to appreciate the 
breadth and the wealth of the United 
States, and the complex character of its 
problems. 

On the opening day of my first session 
in January 1957 that -wise elder states- 
man, Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
BURN, expressed my feelings of today. 
After his many years of service in the 
Congress he stated his own conclusions, 
as follows: ; 

This is the highest theater that anyone 
plays in upon this earth today. I must refer 
again to the tremendous and at times ap- 
palling responsibility that falls upon the 
shoulders of each and every one of us. We 
must so act in the days to come that we 
will merit the confidence and the faith not 
only of our own people but of the people of 
the whole world, because your country and 
mine has been challenged to take the leader- 
ship of the free world. If we do not with 
courage and judgment accept that leader- 
ship, then the world will be a place in which 
good men and women will be unhappy. 


The simple, honest, sincerity of this 
admonition was deeply impressive at the 
time and I believe that, underlying all 
the often sharp differences of opinion 
and judgment which have made the 
headlines during the past 4 years, my 
fellow Members and I have agreed with 
the Speaker’s conception of the nature 
of our responsibility, and that we have 
tried to base our action on it. 
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The special postconvention session of 
the 86th Congress, which recently con- 
cluded its work, was extremely disap- 
pointing. Efforts were unsuccessful to 
increase the national minimum wage and 
extend the Federal minimum wage law 
to millions of workers not now covered. 
The Congress also failed to pass the 
much-needed bill which provides medical 
insurance for our senior citizens. The 
critical housing shortage and the need 
for urban renewal was left unremedied. 
And Federal assistance for local school 
construction and raising teachers’ sala- 
ries failed of enactment. My bill for an 
enlightened immigration law also failed 
to pass, but it seems clear to me that we 
must, if our status as the leader in the 
free world is to be maintained, com- 
pletely revise our immigration statute— 
the McCarran-Walter Act—so as to ad- 
mit worthwhile persons who are now de- 
nied entry into this country because of 
discriminating quota systems. Our pres- 
ent immigration policy should also be 
revised to abolish its arbitrary provisions 
which discriminate between native born 
and naturalized citizens. 

In 1957 and 1958 and 1959, at the end 
of each session of the Congress, I dis- 
tributed to all my constituents a brief 
evaluation of our work—both the accom- 
plishments and the shortcomings. To- 
day, I want to take a longer look. In- 
stead of telling you simply of the high- 
lights of the 1960 session I want to go 
back over the past 4 years and pick out 
what might in larger perspective be 
called the high highlights. A little per- 
spective—even the distance achieved 
during the brief period of the sessions of 
two Congresses—modifies and corrects 
some of the more immediate judgments. 
I cannot, to be sure, range in order of 
importance all the legislation which we 
enacted during this period. Only history 
can do this, if even history can. But 
certain of our actions appear to warrant 
an “outstanding” rating, and these I 
wish to recall to you. 

In the 1957 session I believe that every 
one would agree that the Civil Rights 
Act was the most important legislative 
action. This was the first major legis- 
lation on the subject in the 80 years since 
the Reconstruction period following the 
Civil War. Far from satisfying those— 
of whom I count myself one—who 
wanted much stronger guarantees of civil 
rights, this compromise measure never- 
theless marked a substantial advance. 
The act created a Federal Civil Rights 
Commission and a special Civil Rights 
Division within the Department of Jus- 
tice, and it gave formidable new powers 
to the Federal Government to protect a 
basic civil right, the right to vote. 

This kind of legislation was so new and 
so difficult to formulate to meet the 
existing conditions that the Congress 
found it necessary during the past ses- 
sion to amend it very considerably. Un- 
der the 1960 law, Federal courts, through 
appointed referees, are authorized to 
safeguard voting rights; penalties are 
established for obstruction of court or- 
ders and for flight to avoid prosecution 
for vandalism; Federal election records 
must be preserved for 22 months; and 
the availability of funds is authorized 
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for the education of servicemen's chil- 
dren in areas where schools are closed 
by integration disputes. It is my hope 
that later Congresses will amplify and 
amend the laws of 1957 and 1960 to fur- 
ther protect voting rights, and to add the 
sanction of the Federal Government to 
guarantees of other civil-rights. In the 


past 4 years we have made a good start, - 


and we must continue resolutely. The 
American people will not, I am certain. 
tolerate any more 80-year delays in pro- 
tecting for all its citizens those civil 
rights which constitute an essential part 
of our democratic form of government. 

For many years it appeared that the 
48 States constituting the United States 
of America were to be the total member- 
ship. Suddenly, we have added Alaska 
and Hawaii—both outside the continen- 
tal boundaries which seemed to be un- 
changeable. The excitement of welcom- 
ing our new members has spread all over 
the country and,’I believe, has given us 
a new appreciation of the meaning of 
our Nation. The US.S.R. has added 
many a country to her fold, but the con- 
trast in her methods and in the’reactions 
of the peoples of those countries only 
emphasize the significance of our ac- 
tion. The Alaskans and Hawaiians 
sought American statehood as a high 
privilege and they are proud that it has 
been conferred upon them. The older 
States have welcomed them  whole- 
heartedly, realizing full well the values 
of membership in our democratic Union. 

The Congress has enacted so much 
important legislation in the field of in- 
ternational affairs in the past 4 years 
that it is almost impossible to determine 
what has been most significant. Prob- 
ably the total effect, rather than the 
impact of any one measure, is note- 
worthy. 

In 1957, almost immediately after the 
session opened, the President asked the 
Congress to support him in an unusual 
action—a joint executive-congressional 
proclamation pledging the United States 
to use its military force if necessary to 
keep peace in the Middle East where a 
serious crisis had arisen. He also asked 
for authority to expend foreign aid funds 
for special projects in this area. The 
proposal involved an important con- 
stitutional question—whether Congress 
needed to authorize the President to act 
in the field of foreign affairs. A long 
debate preceded the final decision. Con- 
gress agreed only to proclaim that the 
United States was prepared to act mili- 
tarily if the President should deem it 
necessary, thus, by implication, placing 
the responsibility on the President alone. 
The request for special authority to use 
foreign aid funds was agreed to by Con- 
gress. This year I am proud to have 
cosponsored an amendment to the for- 
eign-aid program denying further for- 
eign aid to Nasser so long as he remains 
in defiance of the United Nations Reso- 
lution commanding free international 
access to the Suez Canal. This amend- 
ment was enacted into law. It is in line 
with our traditions of free international 
trade, and if properly implemented may 
help to bring peace in the Middle East. 

In 1957 the United States ratified the 
statute of the International Atomic 
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Energy Agency, thus implementing the 
1953 atoms-for-peace program. Every 
year the Congress appropriates millions 
of dollars to carry out the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, much of 
which is accomplished in cooperation 
with friendly foreign nations. The Con- 
gress honored me in 1958 when it ap- 
pointed me a delegate to the Second In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Here scientists from all 
over the world assembled, and I had an 
opportunity to observe at first hand, and 
to report my findings to the Congress, 
the incredible possibilities for the good 
of human beings which exist in the 
peaceful exploitation of the mysterious 
’ world of atomic energy. 

In 1958 the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act was extended for 4 years, a 
victory for liberal trade forces. This ac- 
tion strengthened and extended the 
President’s authority to make agree- 
ments with other countries for the mu- 
tual reduction of tariffs. 

In 1959 the Congress authorized a $50 
million a year plan to improve health 
conditions through international cooper- 
ation in research, training, and plan- 
ning. The Senate ratified an extension 
of the 10-year old International Wheat 
Agreement for another 3 years to July 
31, 1962. Our subscriptions to the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund 
were increased by considerable amounts. 
Congress provided for U.S. membership 
in the Inter-American Development 
Bank to aid in the economic development 
of Latin American countries. The 1959 
session thus gave proof of American 
concern with world affairs and our desire 
to work cooperatively with other nations. 

The 1960 record is also encouraging. 
This year, in the last days of the session, 
Congress authorized $500 million for as- 
sistance in the development of Latin 
America and $100 million for aid in the 
reconstruction of earthquake-devastated 
Chile. We authorized American par- 
ticipation in parliamentary conferences 
with Mexico. 

While, therefore, the Congress has 
made progress in our long-neglected re- 
sponsibilities toward our Latin American 
neighbors, we still lack an integrated 
single policy. The many small policies 
and the several agencies moving in dif- 
ferent directions overlap and are waste- 
ful and lack overall unity. Accordingly, 
in a speech which I delivered in the Con- 
gress on Wednesday, August 26, this year, 
I proposed a Marshall-type plan for 
Latin America. The Marshall plan saved 
Europe from communism. A similar 
plan can, in our own interests, do the 
Same thing for our stanch friends and 
neighbors in Latin America by helping to 
develop industrial plants and agricul- 
tural efficiency to relieve the people of 
shockingly high unemployment and, for 
most of the people in Latin America, near 
starvation. 

The last subject in the area of inter- 
national affairs should, possibly, have 
been placed at the head of the list. 
Every year the Congress gives the most 
serious consideration to the great mutual 
security program, preliminary to making 
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the annual appropriations for its opera- 
tion. To describe the long debates, the 
differences of opinion between the advo- 
cates and the opponents of various 
phases of the program and of its in- 
creasing costs, and the interrelationships 
between the Republican executive branch 
which must administer the program and 
the Democratic Congress which must 
furnish the funds, this fascinating his- 
tory is far too long to recount in my 
brief review. But the program advances 
and ‘the Congress continues its strong 
support. 

Realistically speaking, the congres- 
sional actions which I have been discuss- 
ing under the heading of “International 
Affairs” might well be classified as “de- 
fense measures,” since they most cer- 
tainly are designed to strengthen our 
position in the world through improved 
relations with other countries. But the 
Congress has not neglected defense in 
the conventional sense of the term. A 
most important law, providing for a 
complete reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, was enacted in 1958. 

It is a well-known fact that Congress 
has increasingly taken the position that 
the administration’s defense policies are 
inadequate to secure our safety against 
the Soviet threat. This was strikingly 
illustrated during the 1960 session. We 
appropriated for fiscal 1961 about $660 
million more for defense purposes than 
the President had requested: The addi- 
tional amount was for such items as in- 
creased production of missile-firing 
Polaris submarines, accelerated develop- 
ment of the B—70 high-altitude bomber 
and the Samos reconnaissance satellite, 
preparations for a continuous airborne 
alert of bombers, and improvement of 
troop-carrying airlift equipment. The 
President, of course, has complete au- 
thority to spend, or not to spend, these 
funds, but the intent of Congress that 
they should be used was clearly ex- 
pressed. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
congressional interest in the field of 
space science and investigation—a func- 
tion undreamed of only a few years ago. 
In 1958 we created a new Federal agency, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—usually called NASA—to 
devise and administer nonmilitary pro- 
grams for the development and explora- 
tion of outer space. The work of the 
new agency has expanded very rapidly, 
and has attracted wide public interest 
and approval. Congress scrutinized its 
record very carefully in 1959 and 1960, 
preliminary to appropriating the in- 
creasingly large amounts of money 
needed for space research and develop- 
ment. 

Two other civilian programs with im- 
portant relationships to national secu- 
rity should be noted. Congress con- 
tinues to give strong support to the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. In 
1958 Congress created an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, with authority 
over the Nation’s airways which had 
previously been exercised by subordinate 
agencies within the major executive 
departments. 

I have spent so much time on inter- 
national relations and defense matters 
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that I may have created the impression 
that the Congress is little concerned 
with domestic matters, which, of course, 
is very far from the truth. Every year 
we deal with important legislation re- 
lating to agriculture, the general econ- 
omy, labor, public welfare, and natural 
resources. These are laws whicii affect 
the individual citizen more directly than 
do legislation relating to international 
relations and defense, and they are less 
difficult for him to understand. No one 
would claim, however, particularly in 
view of the present international situ- 
ation, that they are more important to 
him. Perhaps I can briefly recall to you 
some of our major accomplishments to 
refresh your memory. 
AGRICULTURE 


The major problem during the past 4 
years has been the imposition of price 
supports for basic farm commodities—a 
very complex matter which has not been 
settled to anyone’s satisfaction. The 
New York Times on September 2, 1960, 
in reviewing the work of the recently 
concluded session stated that “the stale- 
mate between the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and the congressional Democrats 
over farm policy continued this session, 
without even the usual gesture of send- 
ing a price-support bill to the White 
House to be vetoed.” I wish that I could 
say that this was incorrect or unduly 
pessimistic, but I cannot. One of the 
least satisfactory records of the Congress 
during my term of membership is in the 
area of agricultural legislation. Even 
though I represent an urban district I 
realize only too well that this is a matter 
of serious concern to city dwellers, not 
merely to farmers, and I sincerely hope 
that the new Congress assembling next 
January under new administration lead- 
ership will be able to arrive at some so- 
lution. There is an additional problem 
I should like té mention—the fact that 
the cost of food at the grocery and veg- 
etable and butcher shops has been stead- 
ily increasing for the American house- 
wife, but the American farmer has been 
getting less and less each year for his 
farm products. I have called for a con- 
gressional investigation of this strange 
Situation. I believe the Congress has a 
duty to get at the bottom of it, and to 
adopt measures which will remedy it. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


In 1958, I was gratified that my bill to 
compel disclosure of private welfare ben- 
efit and pension plans was enacted into 
law. Congress recognized that the mil- 
lions of beneficiaries of these plans had 
been kept in the dark as to their finan- 
cial operations, and the new law provides 
for publicity which is in the general in- 
terest. I was naturally gratified over 
my appointment, while still a freshman, 
as chairman of a special committee of 
the Congress on Welfare and Pension 
Plans. The Teller Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, which the AFL— 
CIO referred to as the greatest. victory 
over big banking and insurance lobbies 
in 60 years, was the product of this spe- 
cial committee. I hope to have a hand 
in improving this law in light of the 
facts disclosed as a result of the Teller 
law, which is a beginning in what I 
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hope will become a vehicle for protecting 
working people in their vested rights un- 
der welfare and pension plans. 

Billions of dollars of pension and wel- 
fare trust funds exist in this country 
as a result of collective bargaining. 
Some of these trust funds are admin- 
istered solely by unions, others estab- 
lished after the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are jointly administered by 
employers and unions. The investment 
of these funds in common stocks of 
American corporations may have vast re- 
percussions in the way in which manage- 
ment is exercised, particularly if the in- 
vestors decide to exercise a participating 
hand in the operation of the business. 
Union efforts to participate in manage- 
ment may be intensified by increased 
automation and its effects on employ- 
ment. 

Accordingly, at the request of our 
House Committee on Education of which 
I am a member, I have been engaged in 
a study of existing plans and practices 
by which unions participate in business 
management. My study, which has con- 
tinued this year, led me to examine exist- 
ing plans and practices in this important 
field in Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, and an adequate and well- 
rounded study will have to examine the 
situation in Italy where union-manage- 
ment cooperative plans have reached a 
high point; also in Spain, where we have 
little specific information available in 
this country but where these plans are 
alleged to exist. On Tuesday, February 
2 of this year, I made a report to the 
Congress on my findings in this field of 
worker participation in business man- 
agement. 

One of the antirecession measures of 
the 1958 session provided for supplemen- 
tary unemployment compensation to job- 
less workers, by granting to the States 
repayable Federal advances if they 
would agree to continue benefits to job- 
less workers who had exhausted their 
rights under the Federal-State unem- 
ployment system. Extra payments 
ranging to $45 a week for a maximum of 
13 weeks were authorized. I was 
naturally disappointed that my more 
comprehensive bill on the subject was 
not passed; we have far to go toward 
adequately protecting our people against 
the consequences of unemployment, par- 
ticularly in time of recession. 

In 1959 Congress passed a stiff law 
dealing with corruption in the union- 
management field. Some provisions of 
the act also cut down traditional eco- 
nomic pressures by labor unions. At- 
tempts in the 1960 session to amend 
these provisions were unsuccessful. As 
a member of the Subcommittee on 
Union-Management Relations I was 
preoccupied for months, spending days 
and nights often without surcease, in 
the drafting of this law. My bill aimed 
at racketeering and corruption—H.R. 
7811—-was defeated, and the Landrum- 
Griffin bill prevailed, but to my gratifi- 
cation about 100 amendments from my 
bill were accepted by Landrum-Griffin 
because they were convinced that, what- 
ever our political differences, the com- 
plicated realities of union-management 
relations ought to be taken heed of. 
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In 1960, after prolonged effort to pass 
an act liberalizing the-wage-hour law 
by increasing the minimum wage rate 
and extending coverage to several mil- 
lion more workers, failure was conceded 
and the leaders decided that it would be 
better to try again in 1961 under a new 
and fresh political climate, rather than 
to accept such a weak measure as the 
only one which it would have been pos- 
sible to enact. 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


During the past 4 years the state of 
the national economy has furnished the 
background of a vast number of con- 
gressional actions. In my reports for 
1957, 1958, and 1959 I dealt with the 
subject at more length than will be pos- 
sible in the present report, which must 
of necessity note only a few major en- 
actments. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1958 
authorized a greatly accelerated program 
of assistance to the federally aided high- 
way program and provided $1.8 billion 
of new funds for immédiate expansion. 
This furnished needed aid to highway 
transportation, and acted also as an 
antirecession measure. During each ses- 
sion Congress has continued its support. 

In 1958 Congress gave the Small Busi- 
ness Administration permanent status, 
a real victory for public and private 
forces seeking to assist small business. 
In the same year we passed the Small 
Business Investment Act, providing for 
loans to State and federally chartered 
small business investment companies. 

In 1959 a new Federal program was 
inaugurated, with an initial authoriza- 
tion of $389,500,000 in loans and grants 
for industrial redevelopment in econom- 


ically depressed areas. A measure on- 


the same subject, passed by both Houses 
in 1958, had been vetoed by the President, 
and in 1960 he vetoed another measure. 
The three measures differed in many re- 
spects but their common worthwhile pur- 
pose was to aid the national economy 
through assistance to those areas of the 
country in which unemployment is ex- 
cessive and the economy is suffering from 
lack of funds to develop its resources. 
HOUSING 

Legislation dealing with housing can 
be considered, with equally good reason 
as being in the interest of the general 
economy or in the interest of the individ- 
ual homeowner or renter. The large 
amounts of Federal aid to housing have 
certainly benefited the construction in- 
dustry which constitutes a major sector 
of the national economy. I shall review 
briefly the principal legislation of the 
past 4 years without attempting to ex- 
plain the complex background of clash- 
ing forces which determined the content 
of these acts. That is altogether too 
long and difficult a story to recount in a 
paragraph or two. 

In 1957, Public Law 104 liberalized 
several existing programs; lowered the 
minimum downpayment required to pur- 
chase a house with an FHA-insured 
mortgage and provided additional funds 
for buying home mortgages from banks 
and other private lenders. 

In 1958 an emergency housing law 
sought to encourage a substantial in- 
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crease in new housing units, chiefly 
through expanding existing programs. 
An omnibus bill in 1959 provided -for a 
$1.375 billion housing program empha- 

sizing low-cost housing, Saiuer. housing, 
urban renewal, and a more realistic pro- 
gram for housing for the elderly. One 
hundred million dollars was provided for 
direct Federal loans to veterans in rural 
and small urban areas. In the past 
session we extended the life of the home 
repair and improvement program and 
lifted the ceiling on FHA insurance; in- 
creased the revolving fund for college 
housing loans and the revolving fund for 
community facility loans. This is a good 
record considered on its face, but to a 
large group in and out of Congress, of 
which I count myself one, it falls far 
short of what should have been done. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
failed to take account of the national 
housing crisis. Witness Eisenhower’s re- 
peated veto of fairly modest housing bills 
passed by the Congress. It is my hope 
that the 1961 session of the Congress will 
be able to come to grips with the prob- 
lem. Here are some of the dimensions 
of the problem: 

First. The title I scandal, and the use 
of urban renewal funds for profiteering. 

Second..Adequate funds for housing, 
including guarantees that Federal funds 
will be used for a balanced program for 
low- and middle-income housing. 

Third. Adequate assurances that de- 
cent relocation practices and adequate 
compensation policies will be followed for 
tenants who are compelled to move be- 
cause of title I urban renewal practices. 

Fourth. Protection of small businesses 
when title I urban renewal programs are 
adopted. I have proposed the establish- 
ment of a Federal commission to examine 
into the adequacy of compensation on 
condemning properties for needed hous- 
ing developments. But in addition it 
will be necessary to afford to small 
businesses the opportunity to reestablish 
themselves at the site where the develop- 
ment takes place. 

SOCIAL WELFARE; EDUCATION 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, I have had the 
opportunity to deal at firsthand with an 
aspect of social welfare in which I have 
a great interest—education. ‘This is not 
easy legislation to formulate because of 
many conflicts. One of them has to do 
with Federal versus State control of edu- 
cation, a somewhat fictitious issue since 
not a single effort has been made in the 
Federal-aid bills to control local educa- 
tion. Another deals with the problem of 
school segregation; any Federal school 
aid bill would violate our traditions and 
aspirations if it permitted Federal funds 
to be used for building segregated schools. 
A third has to do with the grant of funds 
for private or parochial schools, but the 
difficulty of working out machinery for 
guaranteeing long-term. bonds led to 
abatement of the demand for Federal 
funds in this area. 

It is undeniable that the Nation as a 
whole must have an educational system 
which is adequate to the increasingly 
pressing need for a well-educated citi- 
zenry. At the same time we are firmly 
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committed to our traditional belief that 
provision of educational opportunity is, 
must continue to be, within the con- 
of our State and local governments. 
problem is to insure that both poli- 
are fully supported. 

After failure in 1957 to enact a law 
providing Federal aid, in 1958 we were 
able to get agreement on the National 
Defense Education Act, setting up a 7- 
year $1 billion program of Federal loans 
and grants to students and schools to en- 
able needy students to obtain an educa- 
‘tion. The National Defense Education 
Act is a milestone because it is the first 
Federal law of general application in the 
field of education and emphasizes the 
national character of our responsibility 
in this important field. 

In 1959 Congress authorized grants up 
to $1 million to each State to purchase 
television facilities and equipment, upon 
the State’s agreement to provide land 
and buildings, to operate and maintain 
an education channel. Our House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor this year 
approved two bills for consideration of 
the Congress; one was a straight school 
construction bill, the other provided 
Federal aid not only for school construc- 
tion but for raising teachers’ salaries. I 
cosponsored both of these bills and par- 
ticipated in drafting them. After work- 
ing throughout the 1960 session, the Con- 
gress was unable to agree on proposed 
legislation for Federal aid to public 
schools. Compromises were made to suit 
the administration and southern Mem- 
bers but even these concessions were not 
sufficient and the bill died at the end 
of the session. The problem will not 
solve itself, however, and the next ad- 
ministration and Congress will again be 
faced with it. Providing first-class edu- 
cational opportunity is the No. 1 imple- 
mentation of our national security pol- 
icy, and failure to make available ade- 
quate Federal aid in a suitable form is a 
serious setback. 

Social security legislation is under 
consideration at every session. In 1958 
we passed an act liberalizing social se- 
curity benefits, the principal feature of 
which was to increase old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance by 7 percent. In the 
recently concluded session of 1960 no 
measure attracted more public atten- 
tion than the one which provided medi- 
cal care for the aged, and increased the 
coverage under existing social security 
programs. The high cost of medical 
care for the aged and the need for in- 
creased social security benefits convinced 
most Members of Congress of the urgen- 
cy of enacting new legislation, but there 
were widely different and strongly held 
views on the specifics of the measure. I 
participated in drafting, and cospon- 
sored, the Forand bill, which provides 
for a system of hospitalization benefits, 
nursing home care, and surgical benefits, 
for those who are recipents of social se- 
curity benefits. This is a modest begin- 
ning, it provides medical care as a mat- 
ter of right and thus avoids the abhor- 
rent needs test, is limited to our senior 
citizens, and is easily administered. 

It is undeniable that the coming elec- 
tions had an important effect on the 
outcome. The bill that finally went to 
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the White House called for $202 million 
in grants for relief-type State programs 
during the first year, with the States 
paying $61 million. About 1,360,000 
needy persons. over 65 would be poten- 
tial beneficiaries under this measure. 
Coverage under existing social security 
programs was somewhat increased. The 
Congress will have to reconsider medical 
care for the aged in view of the very 
considerable justified dissatisfaction 
with the new program. 

Legislation relating to health in 1958 
included extension for 5 years of Federal 
grants for hospital construction. This 
Federal-aid program has been most suc- 
cessful. 

In 1959 Congress provided for a volun- 
tary Federal civilian employees health 
benefit program similar to those avail- 
able to large employee groups in private 
employment. The plan is financed by 
payroll deductions and an equal con- 
tribution by the Government. The im- 
mediate acceptance of this health bene- 
fit program by the very large majority 
of Federal employees gives evidence of 
Congress’ wisdom in establishing it. 

The several programs of aid to veterans 
are so well established that Congress’ 
principal duty is the provision of the very 
large amounts of money needed to imple- 
ment them. In 1957 compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabilities 
were increased by 10 percent, with more 
for 100-percent disability. 

Juvenile delinquency has been a na- 
tional scandal, but until this year it was 
not viewed as a national problem. . As a 
member of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I cosponsored a bill 
to. make a massive national attack upon 
the roots of the problem, and I am happy 
to report that the Congress passed the 
program. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Early this year I circulated among my 
constituents approximately 80,000 copies 
of a questionnaire on currently impor- 
tant national issues. The results con- 
firmed that the 20th Congressional Dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent 
takes a liberal point of view. ‘This is evi- 
denced in the overwhelming support for 
increased housing expenditures, for Fed- 
eral aid to education, and particularly 
for improvements in social security bene- 
fits. There was sharp and even division 
as to whether our country should accord 
diplomatic recognition to Red China. 
Interest in preventing inflation was 
strongly expressed, but at the same time 
the great majority of responses favored 
continuation of those spending programs 
which are necessary for the national se- 
curity, such as the foreign-aid program. 

Above all else, perhaps, the answers to 
the questionnaire expressed an insistent 
interest in achieving peace, in the Middle 
East and in the world generally. A great 
majority of the responses, for example, 
favored more aggressive policies for sus- 
pending further testing of nuclear- 
weapons. 

A questionnaire has greatest value 
when a substantial number of responses 
are received. Of 80,000 questionnaires 
distributed, approximately 7,500 re- 
sponses were received. This, of course, 
together with the difficulty of formulat- 
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ing fair yet specific and plainly worded 
questions, detracts from the value of the 
questionnaire as a sufficiently reliable 
test of sentiment. But repeated use of 
the questionnaire will undoubtedly in- 
crease the number of responses and the 


reliability of the conclusions to be drawn 


from them. 
CONCLUSION 

I believe that my recapitulation of 
some of the high points of the past 4 
years gives point to the truth of Speaker 
Raysurn’s statement, which I quoted in 
my opening remarks, to the effect that 
Congress bears a “tremendous and at 
times appalling responsibility.” The 
honor of being chosen to accept this re- 
sponsibility is proportionately great, and 
I have never been unaware either of the 
honor or of the responsibility. We have 
made history, of course, but the test of 
our work will be, again in the Speaker’s 
words, whether we have helped to make 
the world a place in which good men and 
women will be happy. Strengthening 
and perpetuating the greatest demo- 
cratic Government the world has ever 
seen is the most important action which 
can be taken to insure the happiness of 
our own citizens and, through us, of all 
the peoples of the world. I thank my 
constituents most humbly for having 
given me the opportunity to make my 
small contribution to this magnificent 
purpose. 





Dr. Ralph J. Bunche: Teacher, Humani- 
tarian, and World Citizen 
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or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, few men 
better warrant the title of teacher, hu- 
manitarian, and world citizen than Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary of the 
United Nations. Since the establish- 
ment of the United Nations in 1945, Dr. 
Bunche has served the organization in 
various capacities as a member of the 
U.S. delegation and as an official of the 
United Nations. His successful efforts to 
bring about an armistice as U.N. media- 
tor in Palestine earned for him the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1950. 

When United Nations forces were dis- 
patched to the Congo, Dr. Bunche was 
named chief U.N. representative and 
charged with the difficult task of restor- 
ing order and stability to the Congo. In 
these efforts he inevitably came into con- 
fiict with those who preferred continued 
chaos and disaster, and was forced to 
terminate his peacemaking mission. 
However, we may be confident that his 
extensive knowledge of Africa and her 
people will contribute to a strengthened 
United Nations role in that continent. 

Under leave to extend, I. include an 
oversea release from the World News 
Service in Chicago, which describes Dr. 
Bunche’s recall as a serious blow to the 
aspirations of peace-loving men every- 
where: 
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RECALL oF Dr. RALPH J. BUNCHE A SERIOUS 
BLoWw TO ASPIRATIONS OF PEACE-LOVING 
FREEMEN THE WORLD OVER 


UNITED NaTIONsS.—Ralpn Johnson Bunche, 
teacher, humanitarian, and world citizen. 
Few men would warrant this title as well as 
the United Nations Under Secretary. 

Dr. Ralph has been in Leopoldville since 
June, charged by the 80-odd nation members 
of the United Nations Orgaziization with the 
difficult and trying task of saving the Congo 
for the Congolese people. 

Like all peacemakers, Dr. Bunche’s efforts 
in the Congo aroused the passions of those 
who hope to gain advantage from human 
misery, chaos, and disaster. But to most 
nation-members of the U.N. who will not 
permit it to be turned into a tool of any polit- 
ical power, Dr. Bunche returns to United 
Nations headquarters a martyr to the aspira-~ 
tions of peace-loving men everywhere. 

Born in Detroit, Lfich., in 1904, the grand- 
son of a Negro slave, Dr. Bunche was or- 
phaned at an early age. Showing the same 
determination which has led him to next to 
the highest ranking post in the UN., he 
graduated from public high school in Cali- 
fornia and eventually acquired a B.A. degree 
from the University of California. 

Upon completion of a thesis on European 
colonial policies, Dr. Bunche received his 
Ph.D. from Harvard University in 1934. His 
thesis was never published, possibly because 
it was said to be extremely critical of Euro- 
pean colonial practices. 

Dr. Bunche’s interest and knowledge of 
Africa, the land of his fathers, came early. 
In 1937, he completed postdoctoral study at 
the University of Cape Town in South Africa. 
He also studied colonial policies in East and 
West Africa, and in Asia. 

Thus prepared, Dr. Bunche began a dis- 
tinguished teaching career, progressing from 
lowest ranking instructor to professor of 
political science at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C., and at the same time 
served as a director of the Institute of Race 
Relations at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Bunche was a key figure in the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Organization 
in San Francisco in 1945, serving as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation. In 
1946, he became director of the trusteeship 
division of the United Nations, and in 1948 
was promoted to director of the department 
of trusteeship and non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

In this role, Dr. Bunche continued his 
great interest in the problems of the African 
trust territories and brought to bear his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the problems . of 
colonialism in Africa. 

After the assassination of Count Berna- 
dotte, U.N. mediator in Palestine in 1948, Dr. 
Bunche was asked to carry on the dangerous 
but important role of trying to solve the 
Palestine issue. Refusing to allow the U.N. 
to be used as a tool by either side in this dis- 
pute, Dr. Bunche was eventually able to bring 
about an armistice. For this, he won the 
Nobel peace prize in 1950. 

Dr. Bunche is the recipient of many other 
distinguished awards and citations. He 
holds over 20 honorary degrees from Ameri- 
can universities. He has been the subject of 
innumerable special articles and stories in 
leading newspapers and magazines through- 
out the world. 

In addition to his many activities and re- 
sponsibilities, Dr. Bunche continues, as a 
Negro, to be vitally concerned with the prob- 
lems of race relations, not only in America 
but throughout the world. He continues to 
be a leading member of the National Associa- 
tion for the. Advancement of Colored People 
and to serve on the board of directors of the 
American Council on Race Relations. 

To the racists of South Africa, Ralph 
Bunche would be a “Kaffir” or a “native.” 
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. To the Chinese. Communists, he is the. 


overlord of U.N. imperialism in the Congo, 

But to mitiionms of people in America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, he is truly Ralph 
Johnson Bunche, teacher, humanitarian, and 
world citizen, 





Nobody Is a Second-Class Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. AYRES. “Nobody Is a Second- 
Class Citizen, so Johnny Rumphorst Gets 
His Clearance by Air Force,’ is the title 
of an excellent article by Jack Anderson, 
Washington correspondent of Parade 
magazine, which was carried on July 17, 
1960, by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
many other leading newspapers. Mr. 
Anderson describes in some detail the 
heart-warming story of how my colleague 
THOMAS CurTIs of St. Louis, Mo., helped 
get an innocent young airman cleared in 
@ security case. Mr, Anderson, who 
worked many months in getting all the 
details of this story, deserves our thanks 
for bringing to the attention of the coun- 
try the hard work and courage which 
has been shown by Tom Curtis in fight- 
ing and winning this important civil lib- 
erties case. The editors of Parade. al- 
lowed Mr. Anderson and his staff to 
search this country to put this story to- 
gether, and America is the richer for 
having this report which shows how one 
Congressman can by diligent study and 
fearless pursuit clear the name of a fine 
native-born young American. Tom Cur- 
Tis first heard of this case from the fam- 
ily of this young man when he was 
threatened with a permanent black mark 
on his record. After many weeks of cor- 
respondence and personal interviews 
with top Pentagon officials, Tom Curtis 
decided that this young man was inno- 
cent. By studying the maps of Western 
Europe, Tom Curtis discovered one night 
that the military by mistake had placed 
the young man’s former family home in 
Eastern Europe. Although often turned 
down by various officials, Tom Curtis 
kept right after this case in order to win 
it. And this he did. The American Civil 
Liberties Union and others have watched 
this battle with interest and admiration. 
Throughout the many months of battle, 
Tom CurTIs never allowed a single press 
release to go out on this case, as he felt 
this might endanger the fight being 
waged for this young airman. Although 
great credit, and certainly editorial sup- 
port, would have come to Tom CurTIs 
from such papers as the St. Lauis Post- 
Dispatch, Curtis insisted on silence till 
the case was either lost or permanently 
won. Our admiration must go to a fellow 
legislator who has been so modest about 
this case and others like it which he has 
won for his St. Louis constituents. Next 
January when Congress reconvenes, Tom 
CurTIs intends once more to take up the 
battle on behalf of men and women who 





are unfairly 


County and South St. Louis are indeed 

fortunate to have had for 10 years such 

. courageous and i ‘Representa- 
ve. 

Hard-boiled practical newsmen like 
Mr. Anderson have been truly moved by 
this case and the happy conclusion Tom 
CurTis brought to this good American 
family. To have an effective Congress, 
one needs able and courageous inde- 
pendent Congressman like Tom Curtis. 
Nosopy Is A SECOND-CLass CITIZEN, SO JOHNNY 


RumpPHorst Gets His CLEARANCE BY AIR 
Force 
(By Jack Anderson, Parade Washington 
correspondent) 

LACKLAND Am Force Bast, Tex.—Between 
bites at a ham sandwich the sergeant glanced 
up at the tall, fair-haired airman and an- 
nounced laconically: “You've failed your 
security check.” 

The airman stiffened. All his hopes and 
ambitions, so high only moments before, sud- 
denly plunged like spent rockets. “But why?” 
he stammered. The sergeant poked his teeth 
with his tongue. “Dunno,” he said. “Mebbe 
on account of your relatives in Germany.” 

For Basic Airman John Rumphorst, 18, it 
was a crushing blow. He was American born 
and bred; he had never seen Germany or met. 
his relatives there. He had shown both en-~ 
thusiasm and aptitude for the Air Force, 
placing in the top 2 percent in basic training 
tests here. This opened the way for special 
language training at a university he had 
never dared dream of attending. 

Believing he had made the grade, Johnny 
had written home only the day before to tell 
his parents in St. Louis, Mo., that he ex- 
pected to study Chinese at Yale. He started 
his letter boyishly with a frontispiece in big, 
bold letters: “I made it.” Then he went on 
to exclaim: “Did you ever think it? Me at 
Yale. Whoopee.” He signed: “Your scholar 
son, Johnny, Yipeeee.. P.S. I'm happy.” 

Now he had another letter to write. Back 
in his quarters, he struggled for the right 
words. “Dear Mom and Dad,” he began. “I 
don’t quite know how to put this after the 
letter in the mail yesterday. To put it as 
bluntly as possible, ‘Disregard previous let- 
ter.’ I get out of bed smiling at the world © 
and everything goes OK until I get a pink 
slip of paper. This paper asks me to report 
to a certain building. I report and am given 
the news that I have failed the security 
check.” 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Johnny Rumphorst later was to learn his 
patriotism never had been in doubt. He had 
been turned down simply because the Air 
Force considered it too expensive to investi- 
gate his German relatives. In the words of 
the then Air Force Secretary James Douglas, 
a loyalty check beyond our borders was re- 
garded as a “luxury.” It was cheaper to 
brand the boy as a security risk. 

If this blind ruling was a shock for young 
Rumphorst, it was a thunderbolt for his 
father, Bernhard Rumphorst, a naturalized 
American and fiercely proud of his adopted 
country. Born in Muenster, Germany, he 
came to the United States in 1927. He found 
a job as an airplane mechanic, married an 
American girl in 1986, became a citizen. 

When the United States declared war on 
Germany in 1941, Bernhard Rumphorst, like 
many other ex-German nationals, was in- 
vestigated by the FBI and given a clean slate. 
In 1955 he was granted a special security 
clearance to work on secret aviation projects. 

He was pleased and proud when son John 
joined the Air Force. Then John’s letter 
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began a one-man battle that he carried right 
up to President Eisenhower. His opening 
blast was a letter to the Air Force demand- 


the luxury ruling. He gave assur- 
ance that Rumphorst’s rejection on security 
should not be interpreted as a re- 
flection on the loyalty to the United States 
of either Airman Rumphorst or his father. 
The question of loyalty did not enter into 
on inasmuch as an investigation 

was not conducted. 


This confirmed Congressman CurTIs’ grow- 


because he was disloyal but because it would 
costs too much to prove him loyal. The 
father immediately offered to pay the costs 
to clear his son. The offer was turned down. 


WAR OF WORDS 


Curtis also learned of an extraordinary Air 
Force gaffe not mentioned in Douglas’ letter. 
Apparently the officers who handled the 
Rumphorst case had never heard of Muen- 
ster and, without bothering to check a map, 
had assumed it was in East Germany. 
Actually, both Muenster and the Rumphorst 
relatives are in and sympathetic to West 
Germany. 

The Congressman concluded it was high 
time to make a personal call upon Douglas. 
The conversation that followed became so 
loud and angry that it could be heard dis- 
tinctly outside the office. Here is the expio- 
sive highlight, as taken down by an aid: 

“Mr. Dovetas. My job, sir, is to protect the 
United States. 

“Mr. Curtis. And my job is to protect the 
rights of individual citizens. You don’t seem 
to understand that there is only one kind of 
American citizen. That is full American 
citizenship. There is no law that makes dif- 
ferent types of citizens.” 

The visit ended with both men completely 
losing their tempers. Douglas dared the Con- 
gressman to do anything to upset the Air 
Force decision. Curtis informed him icily 
that he would go to the President. 

In his letter to Ike, Curtis reviewed 
Johnny’s case and concluded: “Are we going 
to have loyalty based upon the criteria of 
not having relatives behind the Iron Curtain 
because it takes time-to investigate specific 
cases?” 

A week later the President replied, prom- 
ising: “I shall certainly take a close look at 
this matter and shall see that you have a 
further report on it shortly.” But the prom- 
ised report took the Air Force's side, 


CHANGE OF HEART 


But Congressman Curtis was not to be put 
off. His persistence finally forced Douglas to 
order an investigation—with the happiest of 
results. Seven months from the day his 
world had fallen apart, John Rumphorst was 
granted full clearance. 

Young Rumphorst took the victory calmly. 
“I guess I’m lucky,” he said, “to be born in a 
country where democracy does prevail—even 
if it does get sidetracked at times.” 

At his family’s new home, a pink stucco 
dupiex in Los Angeles, Bernhard Rumphorst, 
his wife, daughter Betty Jane, and son Bobby 
held a celebration. Bernhard told Parade: 
“Nothing that has ever happened to me has 
caused me more heartache or more humilia- 
tion. But itis all over now. Only in America 
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with men like Congressman Curtis could 
such a miracle happen.” — 

And Congressman Curtis? Said he: “I was 
happy to help young Rumphorst, but I have 
only started. Round 2 in this battle will 
be to make the Air Force change its overall 
policy so this can’t happen to other young 
Americans born of naturalized citizens.” 





The House Rules Committee and Its 
Stranglehold Over Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it should now be clear to all 
Members of the House that we as a Na- 
tion can no longer tolerate abuses of 
power such as have taken place during 
this Congress by a small group who con- 
trol the House Rules Committee. Year 
after year, we have seen legislation of 
vital concern to our citizens dieé at the 
hands of the Republican-Southern Dem- 
ocratic coalition which has six votes on 
the committee—enough to keep any bill 
from obtaining a rule. 


It should be well noted that 100 per- 
cent of the four Republicans on the 
Rules Committee generally voted to bot- 
tle up the vital legislation, while 75 per- 
cent of the eight Democrats on the com- 
mittee generally voted to permit the 
House to work its will in debating and 
voting on such measures. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of a study 
prepared at my request by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service at the conclusion 
of the last Congress. It traces some of 
the most flagrant examples of the abuse 
of power by the House Rules Committee 
during the past 10 years in the 82d 
through the 85th Congresses. The study 
is as follows: 


THE RULES COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES—SOME EXAMPLES OF ITs IN- 
FLUENCE ON LEGISLATION DURING THE 82pD, 
83p, 84TH, AND 85TH CONGRESSES 


This report consists of a limited number 
of examples of the influence on the fate 
of legislation exerted by the House Commit- 
tee on Rules. It does not pretend to exhaust 
the subject, but only to describe those in- 
stances which received some attention in 
newspapers and periodicals. The committee 
itself issues no annual or summarizing re- 
port of its activities; nor have we discovered 
such information in any other Official or 
nonofficial sources. It is often difficult, 
therefore, to establish that a particular bill 
was not considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives simply because of the committee’s 
disfavor, or for some other reason. In such 
instances, this report has accepted the judg- 
ment of the sources cited.1 


*Unless otherwise noted, the material for 
this report was gathered from Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Reports, Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac, and from numerous arti- 
cles appearing in the following newspapers: 
New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
Christian Science Monitor, Washington Star, 
and Washington Post and Times Herald. 
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EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
Grains for India 


Early in 1951, the Indian Government re- 
quested food grains from the United States 
to avert a threatened famine, President Tru- 
man referred this request to Congress on 
February 12 and urged that 2 million tons 
of grain be sent India as a gift. A bill (S. 
872) authorizing the shipment, but on a 
straight loan basis, passed the Senate May 16. 

Meanwhile, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee had reported a measure (H.R. 3017) 
on March 5, keeping the program on'a gift 
basis. The bill was sent to the Rules Com- 
mittee for clearance to the House floor. 
While the Rules group failed to act promptly, 
President Truman twice sent messages to 
Congress emphasizing the importance of 
quick action. The Rules Committee refused 
to give the bill elearance for nearly 3 months 
until it was amended to provide that the 
grain be sold to India instead of given as an 
outright grant. This amendment was in- 
cofporated into a clean version of the meas- 
ure, H.R. 3791, which was finally reported on 
April 25 and passed by the House on May 24.’ 


Absentee voting 


During the 2d session of the 82d Congress 
the Senate passed a bill (S. 3061), sponsored 
by the Truman administration, to furnish 
absentee ballots for servicemen from States 
which did not adequately provide for such 
voting. The Senate later passed Senate Reso- 
lution 349 which called for Federal-State 
cooperation in aiding absentee soldiers to 
vote. 

In the House, a Rules Subcommittee under 
Representative Omar BURLESON held hearings 
for 2 days on S. 3061 and on a companion bill, 
H.R. 7571. Two days after the hearings 
ended, the subcommittee voted to postpone 
any action on the legislation and the meas- 
ure was thereby killed, 


EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
Income tax reduction 


On February 17, 1953, the House Ways and 
Means Committee filed a report on HR. 1, a 
bill introduced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Representative Daniel Reed, which 
provided, among other things, for the re- 
duction of personal income taxes. Chair- 
man Reed twice requested a rule for the bill 
in letters dated February 25 and March 5. 
He was told by Representative Lzo ALLEN, 
then chairman of the Rules Committee, that 
the measure would not be considered by 
Rules until at least May 1. 

Mr. Reed protested the delay in a number 
of public statements, terming it pigeon-hole 
treatment. On one occasion he rose on the 
House floor and demanded, “What have I 
done in the last 34 years that I should be 
subjected to this treatment here?” On April 
13 he filed with the Speaker a discharge 
motion on behalf of the bill. The prescribed 
number of signatures was not obtained and 
the bill died in that session.’ 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


A bill to grant statehood to Hawaii passed 
the House in 1958 by a majority of 2 to 1. 
On March 11, 1954, the Senate voted 46 to 
43 to join Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
in one piece of legislation. The bill finally 
passed the Senate on April 1. 

In the House, unanimous consent was 
asked to send the two versions to conference. 
It was alleged at the time that the Re- 
publican majority on the conference com- 
mittee planned to eliminate all Alaskan 
provisions from the bill. An objection en- 
tered by the Democratic leader, Sam Rayr- 
BURN, stalled the move to send the measures 
to conference. The only other way to get the 
bills to the conferees was for the House to 


? Pringle, Henry F. and Katharine Pringle. 
The “terrible 12” of Capitol Hill. Saturday 
Evening Post, June 19, 1954: 28. 

* Ibid. 
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adopt a resolution to that end, Such a reso- 
lution was filed April 12, but the House Rules 
Committee bottled it up until the middle of 
the summer. On July 26 the Rules group 
formally tabled the proposed rule to send 
the bill to conference, thus eliminating any 
possibility of passage during that Congress. 

The Rules Committee also refused to act 
during the 83d ess on a House Alaska 
statehood bill, H.R. 2982, which had been re- 
ported by the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee on June 26, 1953. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


During the first session of this Congress, 
according to a report in Nation’s Business, 
the Rules Committee “exercised its discre- 
tionary function frequently.”* 

Small Business Administration 


When the House Banking Committee ap- 
proved a bill to extend the life of the Small 
Business Administration, a provision was 
included to double the agency’s lending au- 
thority. It was reported that Representa- 
tive Howarp W. SmirH, then chairman of the 
Rules Committee, had announced that the 
bill would never clear through his group 
with the lending authority boost in it. 
When the Banking Committee eliminated 
the offending section, the Rules Committee 
granted a rule. 

Polio vaccine 


Similar treatment befell‘a bill which was 
reported out of the Commerce Committee 
providing funds for polio vaccine. It was 
said that Mr. SmiTH objected to a provision 
of the bill obligating the Federal Govern- 
ment to match any State funds spent for 
vaccine, and that the Rules Committee 
would refuse to aet until this open-end pro- 
vision was stricken. -Representative Percy 
Priest, chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, eventually complied with this demand 
and the bill, thus amended, was permitted to 
come to the floor for action. 


Doctors’ draft 


The House Armed Services Committee re- 
ported during the first session a bill to ex- 
tend the drafting of doctors. It was reported 
that Mr. Smirn vigorously opposed any con- 
tinuation of the doctors’ draft unless the 
age ceiling were lowered. The Senate at- 
tempted to bypass rules by tacking the doc- 
tors’ draft extension to a House-passed bill 
continuing the regular draft. But House 
and Senate conferees on the final version 
of the bill agreed to lower the doctors’ age 
ceiling somewhat in order to get the legis- 
lation through without another Rules Com- 
mittee blockade. 

Housing 

On June 25, 1955, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency reported an amended ver- 
sion of S. 2126, a Federal housing bill. A 
request to the Rules Committee for a rule 
on the bill was refused on July 1. Rules 
members divided six to six on the measure, 
thus frustrating the attempt to bring it to 
the House floor. 

Pressure was exerted by the House leader- 
ship of both parties. The Republican leader, 
Representative JosePpH W. Martin, promised 
that Congress would “get a housing bill be- 
fore we're through.” On July 28 the com- 
mittee finally granted a rule after three Re- 
publican Members reportedly switched their 
votes. 

Absentee voting 

On Feburary 3, 1955, the House Adminis- 
tration Committee reported a bill, H.R. 3406, 
to give servicemen permanent voting rights 
instead of’ restricting the privilege to war- 
time. The measure included a provision pro- 
hibiting poll tax requirements for service- 
men. The Rules Committee granted a hear- 


*Here’s how 12 men control Congress. 
Nation’s business, February 1956: 102. 
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ing on the request for a rule on the bill on 
February 8, but took no action. 

On February 10, the majority leader, Rep- 
resentative JOHN W, McCormack, said that, 
“as a result” of the hearing by the Rules 
Committee, the Administration Committee 
was giving “further consideration” to the 
poll tax provisions in the bill. On February 
18 Administration Committee reported a new 
bill H.R, 4048, “recommending” to the States 
means by which members of the armed serv- 
ices and other absentees overseas could vote. 
The Rules Committee cleared this verison and 
the House passed it on February 24. The 
anti-poll-tax section was reinserted by the 
Senate, but the House-Senate conference de- 
leted the provision from the final bill. 

Alaska and Hawaii 

On March 3, 1955, the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House favorably 
reported H.R. 2535, a bill to admit both Alaska 
and Hawaii to the Union. The Rules Com- 
mittee held hearings for a rule on the bill 
intermittently from March 16 to April 19. 
On April 26 it granted a closed rule pro- 
hibiting amendments and providing for 7 
hours of debate. The committee’s action 
precluded any attempts to deal separately 
with either territory or to alter the terms 
under which each would be admitted. Under 
these circumstances the House recommitted 
the bill on May 10. 

During the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress the Rules Committee also succeeded in 
preventing the House from considering bills 
to strengthen Federal controls over bank 
mergers and to extend Federal powers to com- 
bat water pollution.’ Both measures, how- 
ever, reached the floor during the second ses- 
sion. 

Federal aid to schools 


H.R. 7535 was reported by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on July 28, 1955. 
The bill authorized $1.6 billion in Federal 
grants for local school construction over a 
4-year period. Although reported in 1955, tt 
was not cleared for floor action by the Rules 
Committee until June 20, 1956. In the press 
of business at Congress’ end, the measure did 
not come to a vote in the House until July 5, 
when it was defeated, 194 to 224, on a rollcall 
vote. A civil-rights rider_insured its defeat, 
but the late hour at which it was considered 
precluded any further action in that Con- 
gress. 

Civil rights 

After extensive hearings, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee ordered favorably reported 
on April 25, 1956, H.R. 627, a civil rights bill. 

Soon thereafter a request was made of the 
Rules Committee for clearance to the floor. 
The chairman of the Rules group delayed call- 
ing a hearing on the bill until forced to do 
so by a majority vote of the comniittee on 
June 14. 

The rule hearings began June 20. On the 
following day Chairman Smirn abruptly ad- 
journed the meeting when Representative 
WILLIAM M. CoLMERr raised the point of order 
that a quorum of the committee was not 
present. Mr. SmirH was reported to have 
said that further hearings were subject to his 
call and to have added, “I'm not interested in 
calling a meeting.” 

Five committee members, shortly there- 
after, formally requested a special meeting 
to consider the rule further. The commit- 
tee met on June 27 and, by a vote of 8 to 3, 
granted the bill an open rule. However, by 
the time the measure had passed through 
the House it was July 23 and its opponents 
in the Senate easily frustrated action for the 
short remainder of the session. 


Housing 


Another housing measure was reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee during 
the second session of the 84th Congress. It 
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was a clean omnibus bill, H.R. 11742, and 
called for construction of 50,000 public hous- 
ing units a year for 3 years. It also in- 
cluded sections providing for Federal loans 
to nonprofit organtzations to build housing 
for the elderly and the use of 
10 percent of the funds fm the national serv- 
ice life insurance fund for GI \ 

The House Rules Committee voted, 6 to 4, 
to table the bill on June 29, 1956. 

On July 20 Representative Wirt1Mm B. 
WIDNALL introduced a compromise bill, H.R. 
12328, which reduced the proposed number 
of units to 35,000 and eliminated the other 
sections mentioned above. 

The following day, July 21, the Rules Com- 
mittee granted a closed rule to H.R. 11742, 
the Banking Committee bill, allowing 2 hours 
of debate and specifying that only one 
amendment was in order—to substitute the 
text of H.R. 12328, the Widnall bill, “any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” On July 25 the House passed, by 
a voice vote, the substitute measure. Mr. 
SmiTH commented: “The rule is probably the 
most drastic gag rule that I have seen pre- 
sented in my time here in the House.” 

Depressed areas 

On June 29, 1956, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee cleared a clean bill, 
H.R. 11811, which authorized Federal aid to 
areas suffering large-scale unemployment or 
low income, Although a@ request was made 
for a rule, the Rules Committee failed to 
clear the bill for House consideration. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
Alaska and Hawaii 


Shortly before Congress adjourned in 1957, 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee reported an Alaska statehood bill. 
Similar action was taken in the Senate, but 
by general agreement it was up to the House 
to act first. For nearly 5 months the House 
Rules Committee refused to clear the Alaska 
bill for floer consideration. ‘The measure’s 
supporters then resorted to a special House 
rule and brought it to the floor as a privi- 
leged matter. The motion to consider was 
approved May 21, 217 to 172, and the bill 
was passed May 28, 208 to 166. : 

A bill to admit Hawaii was held up for a 
considerable time in the House Interior 
Committee, but was finally ordered reported 
on August 6. The Rules Committee took no 
action on the bill before adjournment. 

Presidential disability 


For the fourth time in recent years, the 
Committee on Rules pigeonholed during the 
85th Congress a Senate-passed resolution to 
set up a joint committee to 
study the succession issue and other matters 
affecting the. Presidency. 

Federal judgeships 

During the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress the Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported a bill, H.R. 18672, to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and dis- 
trict Judges. The bill was never cleared for 
action by the Rules Committee. 

Premerger notifications 

During the first session, the administra- 
tion requested Congress to amend the Clay- 
ton Act to require firms with combined as- 
sets of $10 million or more to give the De- 
partment. of Justice advance notice of their 
intention to merge. The House Judiciary 
Committee reported a bill for that. purpose 
in 1957, but the Rules Committe did not 
clear it. 

TVA 

On August 1, 1958, the House Public Works 
Committee reported a bill to permit TVA 
to issue $750 million in revenue bonds to 
finance construction or acquisition of new 
power facilities. The bill had already passed 
the Senate in 1957. The subject of heated 
controversy between public and private 
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power groups, the measure died in the Rules 
Committee.* 
; Housing 
The Senate passed on July 11, with little 
debate, an omnibus housing bill. It author- 
ized the Government to obligate $2.5 billion 
on various housing programs. — 


Banking and Currency 

reported. The Committee on Rules refused 
»to grant the measure a rule. The bill’s sup- 
porters then sought to bring it to the floor 
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ther attempt to pass a housing 


Area redevelopment 

proposing a program of Federal 
to localities for redevelop- 
through the Senate in 1956 
in the House. In 1958 it once 
passed the Senate, incorporating a pro- 
expenditure of $380 million. 

the House, the and Currency 
Committee knocked out of the bill a $100- 
million loan fund for public facilities before 
reporting it on July 1. It was alleged at the 
time that the House version was “watered 
down” by the committee mostly because of 
objections from members of the Rules Com- 
mittee which actually held up action on 
the bill until the changes were made." 
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*Hammond, Emily Cuyler. “The Taxpay- 
er’s Friend: the Key Role of the House Rules 
Committee.” Human Events, Sept. 1, 1958: 4. 

7 Ibid. 





The Berean Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, America is 
unique in its dedication to the proposi- 
tion that the role of education in a free 
and democratic society is to encourage 
and promote the development of the full- 

_est potential of each individual. No 
other country has so endeavored to pro- 
vide the wide diversity of educational 
programs as has this Nation. The 
Berean Institute of Philadelphia is repre- 
sentative of this spirit of educational 
challenge and opportunity for all people. 

Berean Institute was founded as a 
vocational school in 1899 by Matthew 
Anderson, a prominent Negro Presbyte- 
rian minister. Its initial purpose was to 
provide a school for Negro youths and 
adults in need of guidance, training, and 
vocational orientation. 

The institute was opened in the base- 
ment of the Berean Presbyterian Church 
where it was housed until 1904 when the 
trades building was erected, and the 
school was incorporated as a nonprofit 
institution. Around the time of the 
erection of the trades building, the in- 
stitute began receiving partial support 
from the State of Pennsylvania. It con- 
tinues to receive such State appropriated 
funds and derives other income from in- 
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- dividuals, organizations, and student 


fees. 

The Berean Institute programs have 
been developed along the lines of a com- 
munity college. In this manner, it has 
provided unique community services. 
This educational service to the commu- 
nity has long been extended beyond the 
narrow confines of the Negro race, and 
programs of training have been opened 
to all segments of the population in the 
Philadelphia area regardless, of race, 
creed, or color. : 

The institute’s’ programs have been 
concentrated upon meeting the special 
needs of the underprivileged who cannot 
afford to pay high tuition costs, but who 
are deserving people with intellectual 
potential. Student fees are purposely 
kept at a minimum level in order to as- 
sure maximum educational opportunity 
to everyone, and, in keeping with this 
philosophy, an extensive scholarship pro- 
gram has been set up to aid worthy 
students in need of financial assistance 
to cover the cost of their studies. 

Berean study programs provide the 
last 2 years of high-school training and 
2 years of post-high-school training. 
These programs have proved to be espe- 
cially helpful to persons who left school 
before completion of their studies, and to 
foreign speaking adults in the area who 
are not conveniently served by regular 
and traditional high-school programs. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon de- 
veloping skills that will enable students 
to be beauticians, dressmakers, tailors, 
and office workers. At the same time, 
preparation in the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish and related mathematics provides 
a basis for the more capable student who 
may wish to pursue further technical 
training. The school fulfills a valuable 
service to the community by helping to 
meet the increasing demand for expert 
craftsmen and reliable artisans. The 
2-year post-high-school training pro- 
vides an opportunity for the acquisition 
of skills and the general educational ex- 
ploratory experience often reveals un- 
discovered abilities. 

Berean Institute has also developed 
a program of parental-vocational educa- 
tion designed to help high school stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school 
because of childbirth. The program is 
designed to teach motherhood standards 
and child care and thereby insure the 
development of a wholesome and inte- 
grated personality for both child and 
mother. At the same time, the program 
encourages the development of voca- 
tional competency. 

The parental-vocational ~*“"ication 
program is viewed as having long range 
beneficial effect in reducing the need for 
public assistance aid to teenage mothers; 
as well as other continued financial aid 
forthcoming from the department of 
welfare for such mothers. Teenage 
mothers who are reluctant to resume 
their studies in their former high 
schools, for personal or age reasons, 
through the parental-vocational educa- 
tion program of the institute are able to 
pursue high school training with par- 
ticular emphasis on developing skills 
that will enable them to be economically 
self-supporting. 
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Berean is located in a densely popu- 
lated section of Philadelphia surrounded 
by concentrations of the city’s Negro and 
Puerto Rican populations. The insti- 
tute’s location affords educational chal- 
lenge and opportunity for these groups 
which are frequently handicapped by 
economic and language barriers. It-has 
been pointed out, for example, that there 
is a very small percentage of these popu- 
lation segments attending,the Philadel- 
phia area post-high-school institutions. 
In December 1957, a study of higher edu- 
cational opportunities in the Philadel- 
phia area revealed that of 45,145 stu- 
dents enrolled in 42 institutions there, 
only 1,144 of such enrolled students were 
Negro. Yet, it is estimated that about 
41 percent of the current enrollment in 
the city’s 22 public high schools is Negro. 

Moreover, there is a special need for 
orientation, guidance, and vocational 
training of non-English-speaking Puerto 
Ricans in the city. One of the suggested 
expansion programs for Berean is the 
introduction of courses for Spanish- 
speaking persons, It is reported that one 
of the greatest handicaps Puerto Ricans 
face in the United States is the lack of 
knowledge of the English language. The 
total question of the educational and re- 
lated needs of the Puerto Rican commu- 
nity in the Philadelphia area is presently 
being considered by an advisory com- 
mittee for a Puerto Rican center at 
Berean Institute. 

Programs of study at Berean presently 
include: Community college level train- 
ing—graduation from an _ accredited 
high school is the admission requirement 
for this level of training; high school 
training—completion of 10th grade or 
comparable background is required; vo- 
cational training—certificate courses are 
open to all adult persons 21 years of age 
or over; or young people who have com- 
pleted at least 10th grade of high school 
training. Vocational training certificate 
courses include instruction in business, 
homemaking, tailoring and dressmaking, 
and beauty culture. The following is a 
breakdown of courses of study in each of 
these areas: business: shorthand, 
typing, accounting, business law, office 
practice, economics, English, salesman- 
ship, management, finance, retailing, 
mathematics; homemaking: .- institu- 
tional dietetics and nutrition, food prep- 
aration, child-care, care of. the home, 
personal finishing, selection and care of 
clothing, color design, children’s cloth- 
ing; tailoring and dressmaking: clothes 
construction, designing, drafting; beauty 
culture: operator’s course, Manager’s 
course, teacher’s. course, manicurist’s 
course. 

The institute also affords student li- 
brary facilities. The local chapter of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is housed in Berean Insti- 
tute. Thereby, the institute library con- 
tains a wealth of general and specialized 
material on the American Negro. 

Student activities at the institute are 
encouraged as a form of assistance to 
students in the development of person- 
ality, social effectiveness and citizenship. 
The school sponsors varied activities 
such as student government, drama, 
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choral music, social groups, and both 
intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

Berean maintains a free job place- 
ment service to assist its graduates in 
finding meaningful and rewarding em- 
ployment. This service has been suc- 
cessful in placing most of the graduates 
over a number of years. Most of Ber- 
ean’s graduates are performing service 
in industry, business, Government, and 
professional and social agency offices. 
Because of the ever popular demand for 
a Berean graduate, the institute reports 
that it has not been able to meet the 
demand for its trained workers. 

Certainly, the fine record of achieve- 
ment over a 60-year period of the Berean 
Institute is worthy of praise. Through 
its programs of study especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of underprivi- 
leged segments of the population, re- 
gardless to race, creed, color or eco- 
nomic background, Berean Institute is 
making a significant contribution to the 
American manpower team, as well as to 
the economic and social advancement of 
each individual student. I am proud of 
my association with this institute and 
my former membership on its-board of 
trustees. 








Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce—Summary of Major Legislative 
Activity, 2d Session, 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, and House Resolution 56, 
as amended, 86th Congress, I should like 
to submit a summary of the major leg- 
islative accomplishments of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 

During the second session, 237 House 
bills and resolutions were referred to the 
committee. Total referrals for the Con- 
gress were 783 House bills and resolu- 
tions, and 42 Senate bills and resolu- 
tions. This year, 21 were enacted into 
public law; 2 were vetoed; 7 were ap- 
proved by the House but not acted upon 
in the Senate, and 8 remained on the 
House Calendar upon the sine die ad- 
journment of the 86th Congress. 

As a result of the extensive investiga- 
tion of the Special Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight into certain prac- 
tices in the broadcasting industry, a bill 
which passed the Senate, S. 1898, limited 
to a revision of section 309 of the Com- 
munications Act, was substantially 
amended in committee to carry out sev- 
eral recommendations of the Legislative 
Oversight Subcommittee. The principal 
House amendments would provide the 
following: 

Section 2 would repeal that portion of 
section 4(b) of the Communications Act 
which permits Commissioners to accept 
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reasonable honorariums or compensa- 
tion for the presentation or delivery of 


papers. 

Section 3 would amend section 307 of 
the Communications Act to make clear 
that the Commission can and on appro- 
priate occasion should issue broadcast 
station licenses for terms shorter than 
three years. 

Section 5 would amend section 311 of 
the act to require applicants for most in- 
struments of authorization in the broad- 
casting service to give notice of the filing 
of their applications, and if any such ap- 
plication is designated for hearing, to 
give notice of such hearing. The amend- 
ment would also authorize the Commis- 
sion to hold hearings at a place in, or in 
the vicinity of, the principal area to be 
served by the station involved. 

This section also deals with the prob- 
lem of “payoffs” or compromise of appli- 
cations. The amendment would make it 
unlawful, without approval of the Com- 
mission in any case where two or more 
applications for a construction permit 
for a broadcasting station are pending 
and only one application can be granted, 
for the applicants to effectuate an agree- 
ment whereby one or more such appli- 
cants withdraws his or their application 
or applications. The Commission may 
approve such agreement only if it deter- 
mines that it is consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, or necessity. 

Section 6 of the amended bill author- 
ized the Commission to suspend station 
licenses for a period not in excess of 10 
days. This amendment was later re- 
jected by the Senate. 

Section 7 authorized the Commission 
to impose forfeitures on broadcast sta- 
tions of not to exceed $1,000 per day of 
certain violations. The Senate further 
amended this provision by providing that 
in no event shall the forfeiture exceed 
$10,000. 

Section 8 requires announcements to 
be made with respect to certain matter 
which is broadcast. This amendment 
would also require the disclosure of cer- 
tain payments made to persons other 
than station licensees for broadcast mat- 
ter. 

Section 9 of S. 1898, as amended, would 
prohibit certain practices in cases of 
contests of intellectual knowledge or 
skill. It is intended to curb the broad- 
cast of deceptive contests or fixed quiz 
shows. 

The amended bill was approved by the 
House and returned to the Senate for 
concurrence, The Senate then approved 
two additional amendments, the first of 
which was designed to eliminate com- 
pletely the power to suspend licenses and 
to place a ceiling of $10,006 on any for- 
feiture imposed. 

The second Senate amendment pro- 
vides that the Notice of Apparent Liabil- 
ity, which the Commission is required to 
send to the licensee, shall set forth the 
date, facts, and nature of the act or 
omission with which the licensee is 
charged and shall specifically identify 
the particular provisions of law, rule, or 
regulation, or the particular provision of 
the license or cease-and-desist order in- 
volved so that the licensee is advised with 
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respect to the violation with which he is 
charged. 

The Senate amendment substitutes the 
words “willfully or repeatedly” for the 
words “negligently or intentionally” con- 
tained in the bill as passed by the House. 

The House agreed to the further Sen- 
ate amendments and the bill was ap- 
proved by the President—Public Law 86- 
752. More detailed information on the 
amendments will be found in the com- 
mittee report—House, Report No. 1800, 
filed June 13, 1960. 

Extensive hearings by the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
of this committee over a period of some 
2% years also resulted in legislative rec- 
ommendations contained in H.R. 12731, 
a bill to strengthen the independence 
and effectiveness of six of the Govern- 
ment’s regulatory agencies which admin- 
ister laws that are within the legislative 
jurisdiction of this committee—Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

The major provisions: First, prescribe 
congressional policies on the basis of 
which the agencies are directed to issue 
regulations to prevent the exercise of 
improper influence upon and improper 
conduct by members and employees of 
such agencies; second, require the estab- 
lishment of proper procedures by such 
agencies for considering and acting on 
complaints with regard to such improper 
influence and improper conduct; third, 
protect the integrity: of on-the-record 
proceedings through the imposition of 
criminal penalties for improper ex parte 
communications made in connection with 
such proceedings; fourth, strengthen ex- 
isting requirements with respect to intra- 
agency separation of functions for the 
purpose of protecting the integrity of 
the decision-making processes in on-the- 
record proceedings; and, fifth, provide 
that agency members may be removed 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance in 
office, but for no other cause. 

The bill was reported to the House on 

July 1 of this year—House Report No. 
2070—but time for full discussion of the 
issues connected with this highly contro- 
versial and complex problem was not 
available in the remaining days of the 
session. A complete explanation of the 
bill is contained in the committee re- 
port. 
A bill designed to accelerate the es- 
tablishment of additional educational 
television stations by assisting the States 
through Federal matching grants in the 
construction of facilities was reported to 
the House—House Report No. 1466, filed 
April 7, 1960. 

This committee held extensive hearings 
on several bills dealing with this subject 
in Washington, D.C., Birmingham, Ala., 
San Francisco, Calif., Denver, Colo., 
Tampa and Miami, Fia., Atlanta, Ga., 
Topeka, Kans., New Orleans, La., Raleigh, 
N.C., and Seattle, Wash. 

The bill reported from the committee— 
H.R. 10609—failed to receive the ap- 
proval of the House Rules Committee and 
was, therefore, not brought to the House 
floor for a vote. 
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Two other measures to amend the 
Communications Act were reported from 


discretion in waiving the operation re- 


quirement with to television 
booster stations—S. 1886, Public Law 86- 
609 


_ The other, S. 1740, was introduced at 
the request of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and would serve to re- 
move any questions concerning the Com- 
mission’s regulatory authority over 
charges and services furnished by com- 
mon carriers insofar as radio facilities 
are concerned. The committee and 
House approved a clarifying amen- 
ment—agreed to by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission—to more clear- 
ly carry out the legislative intent. The 
Senate concurred in the House amend- 
ment—Public Law 86-751. 

A legislative proposal to provide for 
the comprehensive power resources of 
the United States was incorporated in 
H.R. 7201. Public hearings were held 
on this and similar bills by the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Pow- 
er. Subsequently,-the full committee re- 
ported the bill with two amencments— 
House Report No. 1414, filed March 23, 
1960. The House took no final action 
on the measure prior to the adjournment 
of the Congress. 

Early in the first session of the present 
Congress the administration proposed 
amendments to the War Claims Act of 
1948 to provide compensation to Amer- 
ican war damage claimants in areas in 
Europe and Asia not heretofore cov- 
ered—H.R. 2485. Categories of war 
claims authorized by this legislation 
would be paid out of proceeds resulting 
from the sale of- German and Japanese 
assets located in the United States which 
were taken over—vested—by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance conducted extensive public 
hearings on this subject. Committee 
amendments were adopted to change the 
definition of “national of the United 
States” with respect to corporations; 
to authorize two additional categories of 
property damage claims; and to add to 
the claims of insurers of ships where the 
ships were indirectly owned by nationals 
of the United States. Other committee 
amendments explained in detail in House 
Report No. 1279, filed February 18, 1960, 
deal with stockholder claims, tax credits 
of corporate claimants, and internal or- 
ganization of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, The amended bill 
also provides that claims arising out of 
Japanese action will be paid out of the 
war claims fund rather than out of an 
appropriation, as provided in the intro- 
duced bill. 

The House approved the legislation 
and the bill was further amended by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. It was re- 
ported to the Senate in the closing days 
of the session and remained on the 
Senate Calendar at the adjournment of 
the Congress. 

The committee also approved a bill 
to amend section 5 of the War Claims 
Act to provide benefits to certain Gua- 
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manians killed or captured by the Japa- 
nese at Wake Island—H.R. 6392, House 
Report No. 1299. It passed the House 
without amendment but was not acted 
upon by the Senate. 

ELR. 404, a bill to amend section 9(a) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act to 
authorize the sale of certain vested prop- 
erty—General Aniline & Film Corp.—was 
ordered reported to the House in the clos- 
ing days of the 2d session. However, the 
Congress adjourned before the report 
could be filed. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare proposed legislation to 
establish safe tolerances for the use of 
color additives in foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics—H.R. 7624. Extensive hearings 
were held by the committee on this leg- 
islation and testimony was also heard 
from a group of scientific experts se- 
lected by the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences which discussed the 
scientific problems involved. 

Seven principal committee amend- 
ments dealt with agricultural chemicals 
affecting color; color additives exempted 
under food additives amendments; ana- 
lytical method for color additives; Ad 
Hoe Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Carcinogenicity of Additive; color addi- 
tive deemed to be safe under the proviso 
in section 706(b) (4) need not be certi- 
fied; time schedule governing action on 
a petition; and review of regulation by 
Secretary terminating or placing a toler- 
ance limitation on a provisional listing. 
A detailed explanation of the committee 
amendments is contained in House Re- 
port No. 1761, dated June 7, 1960. The 
Senate passed a companion bill—S. 
2197—which was amended in the House 
incorporating the committee amend- 
ments. The Senate agreed to the House 
language and the bill was signed by the 
President—Public Law 86-618. 

H.R. 7480, a bill to amend the Food 
and Drug Act with respect to labeling of 
pesticide chemicals on raw agricultural 
commodities, was approved by the House 
and Senate without amendment and was 
signed into public law—Public Law 
86-537. 

The need for legislation requiring 
better labeling of poisonous and hazard- 
ous materials that are brought into the 
home resulted in the approval of S. 1283, 
a bill to regulate the interstate distribu- 
tion and sale of packages of hazardous 
substances intended or suitable for 
household use. The bill covers sub- 
stances which are toxicants, corrosives, 
irritants, strong sensitizers, flammable, 
and also substances which generate pres- 
sure. 

The labeling requirements will advise 
the user of these hazardous substances 
in the use of the product and make avail- 
able immediate information for physi- 
cians who are called upon to treat cases 
of accidental injury. House amend- 
ments to S. 1283 were agreed_to by the 
Senate and the bill became Public Law 
86-613. 

The subject of international health re- 
search received extensive consideration 
by the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety. As a result, House Joint Reso- 
lution 649 was introduced, the principal 
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purpose of which was to provide inter- 
national cooperation in health research 
and research training. Senate Joint 
Resolution 41, a similar proposal of a 
much broader scope as approved by the 
Senate, was amended on the House floor, 
substituting the language of House Joint 
Resolution 649 with committee amend- 
ments—House Report No. 1915, June 17, 
1960. The Senate resolution, as amend- 
ed, was approved by the President— 
Public Law 86-610. 

Another bill relating to public health, 
providing for a public health training 
program, was reported from the com- 
mittee with. an amendment in the 
form of a substitute—H.R. 6871. The 
amended bill authorizes a new 5-year 
program of project grants totaling not 
to exceed $2 million annually to schools 
of public health and to those schools of 
nursing and engineering which provide 
graduate or specialized training in pub- 
lic health; and extends without time 
limit the present authority of the Sur- 
geon General to make. grants-in-aid 
totaling not to exceed $1 million annu- 
ally to schools of public health—House 
Report No. 1780, filed June 9, 1960. The 
bill passed both Houses of Congress and 
is now Public Law 86-720. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare also recommended legisla- 
tion to amend the Public Health Train- 
ing Act to give the Surgeon General au- 
thority to make grants for the general 
support of the research programs of in- 
stitutions, as well as the grants now 
authorized to support specific projects 
proposed by individual applicants—H.R. 
10341. The proposal was approved by 
the committee, passed the House and 
Senate, and has been signed by the 
President—Public Law 86-798. 

H.R. 11545, relating to payments to 
Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnish- 
ing hospital care for certain Indians, 
after having passed both Houses was 
vetoed by the President. 

S. 1508, providing for economic regu- 
lation of the Alaska Railroad under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, was also 
vetoed. 

Another bill dealing with transpor- 
tation in Alaska was reported from the 
committee. S.1509 amends the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to provide grand- 
father rights for certain motor carriers 
and freight forwarders operating in 
Alaska and Hawaii. Committee amend- 
ments to the bill are contained in House 
Report No. 1914, of June 17, 1960. The 
Senate agreed to the House amendments 
and the bill became Public Law 86-615. 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 was 
amended to authorize free or reduced- 


rate transportation for certain addi- - 


tional persons. H.R. 4049 was con- 
sidered and approved by this committee; 
passed both Houses of the Congress and 
ee by the President—Public Law 86-— 

The committee also approved legisla- 
tion giving the Civil Aeronautics Board 
temporary authority to permit 25 sup- 
plemental air carriers to conduct limited 
operations for 1 year despite a ruling of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. H.R. 7593, as 
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amended, will give the Congress an op- 
portunity to explore in more detail im- 
portant policy problems raised by the 
court decision. The legislation was in- 
troduced at the request of the Civil 
Aeronautics. Board. It received ap- 
proval of the House, Senate, and Chief 
Executive—Public Law 86-661. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board also rec- 
ommended an amendment to the Federal 
Aviation Act to authorize elimination of 
a hearing in certain cases under section 
408—S. 1545. The committee adopted 
a clarifying amendment to the Senate 
bill which was approved by the House 
and concurred in by the Senate. It is 
now Public Law 86-758. 

H.R. 2467 authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to reimburse owners and ten- 
ants of lands acquired for Chantilly— 
Dulles International—Airport for their 
moving expenses. The committee 
amended the bill in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which the House approved. The 
measure was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

Five legislative recommendations of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
received extensive consideration by the 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance. Hearings were conducted by the 
subcommittee during the months March 
to August, 1959. The bills reported from 
the committee are: 

H.R. 2480, amendments to the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934—a detailed 
explanation of the committee amend- 
ments is contained in House Report No. 
2177, dated August 26, 1960. 

H.R. 2481, amendments to the Invest- 

ment Company Act of 1940—a detailed 
explanation of the committee amend- 
ments is contained in House Report No. 
2178, dated August 26, 1960. A compan- 
ion bill (S. 3772) passed the House 
amended to include the text of amended 
H.R. 2481. The Senate did not take 
final action on the House amendments to 
8. 3772. ; 
’ ELR. 2482, amendments to the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940—a detailed 
explanation of the committee amend- 
ments is contained in House Report No. 
2179 of August 26, 1960. A companion 
bill, S. 3773, passed the House and is now 
Public Law 86-750. 

H.R. 5001, amendments to the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933—a detailed explanation 
of the committee amendments is con- 
tained in House Report No. 2180 of Au- 
gust 26, 1960. 

S. 3771, amendments to the Trust In- 
denture Act of 1939. The bill would ex- 
tend the time within which certain ap- 
plications for exemption from the act 
might be filed. It was reported from the 
committee without amendment and ap- 
proved by the House. The President 
signed the bill and it is now Public Law 
86-760. 

H.R. 2480 and H.R. 5001 were not 
called up for consideration by the House 
prior to the adjournment of the second 
session. 

The Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Aeronautics conducted some 3 weeks 
of public hearings on three identical 
bills relating to the competitive situa- 
tion between D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
and other companies in the sightseeing 
and charter field. Subsequently, H.R. 
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4815 was reported to the House—House 
Report No. 1557, dated April 27, 1960. 
This bill provides that all assets and per- 
sonel of D.C. Transit System, Inc., used 
in providing mass transportation service 
shall be so used exclusively and shall not 
be used in any other service in competi- 
tion with the service of any other com- 
pany. This proposal was debated in the 
House on one occasion but was never 
brought to a final vote. 

As a further indication of the Com- 
mittee’s continuing interest in traffic 
safety, a bill to establish a national reg- 
ister of revoked motor vehicle operator 
licenses was approved by the committee, 
both Houses of Congress, and the Pres- 
ident—Public. Law 86-660. This law 
provides for a register in the Department 
of Commerce which would include the 
names of those whose permits have been 
revoked for driving while intoxicated or 
conviction of a violation of a highway 
traffic code involving loss of life. State 
licensing authorities may call on the De- 
partment of Commerce for information 
regarding names on the list, thus enab- 
ling them to check the status of appli- 
cants before issuing driver licenses. 

An amendment to the Accidents Re- 
ports Act was enacted—S. 1964, Public 
Law 86-762. This legislation is designed 
to improve the quality of accident re- 
porting by railroads so that railroad ac- 
cident statistics will be more nearly in 
line with accident statistics of other 
industries. 

S. 1965—to make uniform provisions 
of law with respect to the terms of office 
of the members of certain regulatory 
agencies—was also considered by the 
committee and subsequently enacted— 
Public Law 86-619. The public law 
amends the Federal Power Act, the Com- 
munications Act, and the Securities Ex- 
change Act to provide that members of 
the respective commissions shall con- 
tinue to serve in office until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and have qualified. 

During the course of enactment of S. 
1965, two errors were made which re- 
quired corrective legislation. H.R. 13066 
and H.R. 13067 were introduced to clar- 
ify the public law. The first received 
Presidential approval and is Public Law 
86-771. H.R. 13067 passed the House 
but was not reported from the Senate 
Committee. 

A more comprehensive activity report 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce was filed in the House, 
House Report No. 2225, and is available 
to those desiring more information on 
the work of the committee during the 
86th Congress. 





Hon. William E. Hess 





SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision of my able and distiguished col- 
league, WILLIAM E. Hess, to retire from 
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Congress will be regretted by many of 
his colleagues. He has enjoyed con- 
spicuous success and is a gentleman of 
complete good will even to those oppos- 
ing his viewpoints. As Brit turns to the 
tranquility of private life, I express for 
him the high regard in which I hold him. 
Many deserving words of praise have 
been said of our able colleague, who has 
been a conscientious legislator, and who 
leaves many warm friends in Congress. 
I am sure Britt Hess will take with him 
the kind thoughts and good wishes of his 
colleagues, and I am happy to add mine 
to those already. expressed. 





The House Rules Committee—Minority 
Abuse of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with genuine regret that I leave the 
House of Representatives after having 
the privilege to serve here for four con-- 
secutive terms. 

In departing I call attention to the - 
need for procedural reform in the House 
rules, the need for which has been so 
dramatically demonstrated here during 
the past several months. This is not a 
new subject nor one for which there is 
any simple cure. 

While I will not be a Member of this 
distinguished body in the next Congress, 
I sincerely hope that those of my col- 
leagues who.will be privileged to serve 
in the 87th Congress will take affirmative 
action to restore true democratic pro- 
cedures to, the House of Representatives. 
Only in this way can responsible gov- 
ernment for all Americans ultimately 
prevail over narrow sectional and eco- 
nomic abuses of power in. the hands of 
a few. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the July 2, 1960, and August 26, 
1960, news releases of my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. THompPson], an article on the Rules 
Committee from the June 28, 1960, Wall 
Street Journal, and another article from 
the August 30, 1960, issue of the same 
publication on this subject. The releases 
and articles follow: 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat or New Jersey, Juny 2, 1960 
With the Democratic Convention only 4 

few days away and with many major bills 

still awaiting final action, the Congress last 

Saturday voted to recess until August 15. 





* The more optimistic Members hope that 


we can return after the two conventions and 
complete action on important legislation. 
My personal feeling is that a session fol- 
lowing the nomination of both presidential 
candidates will result in a political carnival. 
I voted for the recess resolution, however, 
because it would be completely impossible to 
conclude all of the unfinished business be- 
fore convention time. Adjournment sine 
die would have meant the death of school 
construction, housing, medical care, social 
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security, minimum wage, situs picketing, 
and other important matters. 


that an effort to make a good political rec- 
ord may result in the passage of legislation 


consisting of 
bill entitled “School Construction” which 
would build no schools would be nothing 
but a cruel hoax. For instance, if we were 
to pass the administration’s 1959 “do it 
loans” school bill, it would 
be an utterly worthless act. Political pun- 
dits are giving all sorts of reasons for the 
action of the Congress in voting a recess. 
It seems to me to be true that such actions, 
leaving essential legislation hanging in the 
balance, could provide a political tool for 


some of the presidential hopefuls. “Nom- 
inate me and you'll get a bill.” Or, “Fail to 
nominate me, and you'll get no bill.” This 


reasoning, however, is awfully farfetched, 
especially since the use of a bludgeon would 
be irresponsible and easily detected. 

‘The real reason for the need of the Con- 
gress to return after the conventions is the 
House Rules Committee. Six willful men, 
including two southern Democrats and four 
conservative Republicans, have arrogated to 
themselves the power of determining what 
bills the House shall or shall not consider. 
They have delayed every major bill of the 
86th Congress, and, although they have 
granted rules in a number of cases, few 
pieces of important legislation have been 
given a rule, and this has been done only 
after interminable delays and in the face of 
certain defeat. The Rules Committee’s de- 
laying actions have created a tremendous 
backlog of legislation which cannot be ected 
upon in a few days. 

Aclassic example of the Rules Committee’s 
arrogance and its effect are provided by the 
school construction legislation, which has 
passed both Houses, although in different 
form. Since each body passed a different 
version, a joint conference is necessary to 
work out the differences. Under the rules of 
the House a bill may be sent to conference 
only by unanimous consent of all Members, 
or by a rule. If any Member objects, a rule 
must be obtained. An objection to the 
school bill was made by Representative 
JOHANSEN, Republican, of Michigan, and it 
was, therefore, necessary for it to go to the 
Rules Committee. It was expected that since 
it had received a rule earlier (after a 2-month 
delay) to bring it to the House floor, a 
rule would be granted by the Rules Commit- 
tee for a conference. This time, Representa- 
tive Carrol. Reece, Republican, of Tennessee, 
who had voted earlier for the rule to debate, 
switched his position and voted “Nay.” 
REECE was joined by the other members 
of the Southern-Republican coalition in re- 
fusing to let the bill go to conference, so it 
remains stuck in the Rules Committee. 

Twelve years ago, during the 81st Congress, 
the rules of the House were changed to re- 

the Rules Committee to clear within 
21 days bills approved by the legislative com- 
mittees. In 1951, however, the coalition of 
Southern Democrats and Northern Repub- 
licans repealed the 2iday rule, restoring its 
tremendous power to the Rules Committee. 
Last year a fight was brewing to restore the 
21-day rule, but those who favored this 
action withdrew when Speaker RAYBURN sug- 
gested to them that they did not have 
enough votes to win. He also told them that 
he would make sure that all major bills re- 
ported by legislative committees would not 
be held up in the Rules Committee. It is 
apparent now that the Speaker cannot obtain 
the full tion of the committee. It is 


certain that a fight to change ‘he rules will 
be pushed to a decision next year. 

If I am fortunate enough to be elected to 
the next Congress, I shall join the fight to 
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change the rules. It is an outrage that a 
committee which was established in 1910 
for the specific purpose of making the House 
procedures more democratic should now be- 
come as arbitrary and arrogant as was old 
Speaker Joe Cannon. My views are shared 
by a great majority of my colleagues of the 
Democratic Party. With the help of liberal 
Republicans, the rules can be changed, and 
it will be in the national interest to do so. 
The battle will take place—with or without 
Republican help—and I feel that it will be 
won. 





STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, oF New Jersey, AuGusT 26, 1960 


Although the Congress is still in session, 
and will be for several more days, it is now 
apparent that all but the faintest hope for 
housing and school construction legislation 
has disappeared. To:say that I am tre- 
mendously disappointed is an understate- 
ment. My disappointment is shared by a 
great many others here, including Senator 
KENNEDY. 

The fate suffered by these two bills, and 
many others, deserves examination. It is 
not enough to say that the Democrats have 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses. On 
the other hand, it is not enough to say it is 
the fault of the Republicans. 

Since 1937 the chief instrument of ob- 
struction in the House has been the coalition 
between the Republicans and most of the 
southern Democrats, and this coalition is di- 
rectly responsible for the failure of housing 
and school legislation. It is also responsible 
for the miserably inadequate minimum wage 
and medical care bills. In each of these 
fields you will remember the Senate passed 
worthy bills only to have them slaughtered 
in the House by the coalition. 

The bald facts are that the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, under the leadership of 
Democrat Howarp SmiruH, of Virginia, runs 
the entire Congress of the United States. 
SmirH, in daily collaboration with Republi- 
can Leader CHARLES HaLLeck, keeps the com- 
bination together by which the entire House 
is denied the right to vote on legislation. 
The Rules Committee is composed of 12 
members, 6 conservatives who work in close 
coalition with Smrru, and 6 liberals or mod- 
erates. Since a tie-vote is equivalent to “no,” 
SmirnH’s boys can effectively block liberal 
legislation from consideration by the entire 
House membership. An even-number make- 
up defies both good logic and rules. Much 
is written about Senate rule 22, under which 
filibusters are possible. The power of the 
House Rules Committee, and it trespasses on 
the legislative proces, are in my opinion, far 
more evil than the operation of the Senate 
rule, for at least the Senate can get its legis- 
lation before the whole body. 

On the first day of the next Congress a 
determined fight will be made to amend the 
rules of the House so that the outrageous 
domination of the Congress by the Rules 
Committee will be ended. I predict the 
success of the effort, for more than ever 
before in recent years the Members resent 
the two-man domination. 

Even a casual student of the legislative 
process knows that the House is about evenly 
divided—with 140 Republicans and 70 south- 
ern Democrats on one side and the remaining 
Members on the other. The balance of 
power in most cases is wielded by the six 
obstructionist votes on the Rules Commit- 
tee which denies the opportunity to debate 
and vote on issues of importance to the 
entire Nation. 

The school construction legislation was 
passed by the Senate some months ago. Sub- 
sequently a more moderate bill which I in- 
troduced passed the House. This was the 
first time in history that the House passed 
a school construction bill. Since there were 
two versions, the differences could be 
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worked out only by a joint House-Senate 
conference. To get to a conference, a rule 
from the Rules Committee is necessary. The 
committee, its six-man coalition operating 
smoothly, refused to allow a conference even 
though a majority of the Members of both 
the House and Senate had voted in favor of - 
the legislation. 

In the case of the Housing bill, the legis- 
lative committee approved legislation and 
sent it to the Rules Committee to be sent 
to the floor for debate. In their typical 
cavalier manner, SmirH and his pals refused 
even to consider the legislation. 

As a final note to the school bill’s fate, 
it should be pointed out that two-thirds 
of the obstructionist votes against it were 
cast by the four Republicans who voted with 
Democrats SmrrH and Cotmer of Mississippi. 
Therein lies the blame. House Republican 
Leader Hatteck and Vice President Nixon 
together could not produce the one Repub- 
lican vote needed to free the bill. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, June 28, 
1960] 


‘ CONSERVATIVE CITADEL: House Ruies Group, 


Key Cours on “LIBERALS,” Faces Heavier As- 
SAULT—“LIBERALS” Atm To ALTER Irs MAKE- 
vP or Cure Irs Power To BorTr.e UP Lecis- 
LATION—Mnr. SMITH AND His Sick Cow 


(By Paul Duke) 


WASHINGTON.—One of the two great dams 
which conservatives have long counted on to 
shield the Nation from a flood of “liberal” 
leigslation is taking a pounding—and could 
crack open in 1961. 

It’s the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the oldest and most power- 
ful of all congressional committees. It’s led 
by a courtly 77-year-old Virginia Democrat, 
Howarp W. Smirn, a farmer, banker, and 
ex-judge who only a few years ago gave up 
wearing wing collars. Mr. Smirx is often 
accused of defying the will of Congress’ 
heavily Democratic majority; he won't even 
take orders from House Speaker Sam Rar- 
BURN. The Rules Committee, if it pleases, 
can usually hold back a bill by just refusing 
to give it the “rule” needed to make it the 
business of the House, This year incensed 
“liberals” shoved some key bills over its 
spillways and dug a few bypass channels 
around it. Next year they hope to dynamite 
it. 

The other great dam, of course, is the Pres- 
idential veto, which Ike has used 160-odd 
times during his 2 administrations. Since 
it could be demolished as a conservative dam 
by election of a “liberal” Democrat this fall, 
the Rules Committee looks all the more 
crucial for the future. 


EDUCATION, HOUSING, PICKETS 


At this moment, the Rules Committee 
dam may not seem weak. Not only is it en- 
dangering a House-Senate compromise on 
aid to education, but the group is sitting on 
three other pieces of liberal-backed legisla- 
tion—bills to boost the minimum wage and 
broaden its coverage, to pump up Federal 
housing benefits, and to ease picketing, re- 
strictions on building unions. This last bill, 
supported by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, has been stuck in the committee for 4 
months. And one or all of these measures 
may languish right where they are. 

The committee stands a good chance to 
bury such bills because its power is reaching 
&@ seasonal peak. With less than 2 weeks left 
until Congress’ early July adjournment for 
the political conventions, there’s little time 
in which to push bills through or around a 
reluctant Rules Committee. 

The group’s usual maneuver is simply in- 
action. Though it has eight Democrats and 
four Republicans, the group is philosophi- 
cally split down the middle: 
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CONSERVATIVE 


Howagp SmitH, Democrat, of Virginia. 
Wriit1am CoLMER, Democrat, of Mississippi. 
Leo ALLEN, Republican, of Illinois. 
CLARENCE Brown, Republican, of Ohio. 
CARROLL REECE, Republican, of Tennessee. 
Hamer Bunce, Republican, of Idaho. 


LIBERAL OR MODERATE 


Ray MappEN, Democrat, of Indiana. 

James DeLANEY, Democrat, of New York. 

JAMES TRIMBLE, Democrat, of Arkansas. 

HoMER THORNBERRY, Democrat, of Texas. 

RicHARD Bo.Linc, Democrat, of Missouri. 

THomas O’NetLt, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Tie votes pigeonhole a bill. Beyond this, 
Chairman SmirH has special power. He can 
decline to call committee meetings, decide 
which bills are to be considered, and drag 
out deliberations on measures he opposes. 
If he thinks it necessary now to dodge pres- 
sure, some colleagues suspect, Mr. SMITH 
may fall back.on tactics not yet used this 

ear. 

. He might, for instance, take a vacation 
amid the preadjournment rush, and so keep 
his committee from meeting to clear legisla- 
tion. At crucial moments in the past, he 
has found it necessary to tend a sick cow 
on his Virginia farm. Three years ago, he 
headed home to see about a burned-down 
barn, at the very time when pressure was 
mounting on the committee to release a 
civil rights bill. Now, says a fellow commit- 
teeman, “he’d love to sit on some of those 
pet bills.” 

The liberals already have two methods 
for bypassing the Rules Committee, and 
they’ve used both of them this year. One 
involves getting 219 Members of the House— 
a majority—to sign a petition to discharge 
a bill from the Rules Committee. The other 
is a device known as Calendar Wednesday. 
This lets the chairman of a legislative com- 
mittee call up on a given Wednesday bills 
that have been delayed in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

But the liberals are not content with these 
parliamentary devices. They're determined 
to clip the committee's power or alter its con- 
servative position when the 87th Congress 
convenes in January. Labor’s lobbyists, who 
have waxed more and more impatient with 
the committee, will throw their weight be- 
hind the drive. The uprising could pose the 
most serious threat in a decade to the power 
of the Republican-southern Democrat coali- 
tion to sidetrack legislation. 

“Changing the makeup of the Rules Com- 
mittee is certain to be a major liberal ob- 
jective in 1961,” declares Representative LEE 
MetcatF, of Montana, chief of the liberal 
Democratic bloc in the House. 


BANKING ON HOLDOVERS 


It’s true Mr. MercaLF won't be on hand for 
next year’s fight; he’s running for the Senate. 
Some other liberal lights will be gone from 
the House next year, and the rebels’ strength 
will rise or fall with November's elections. 
The Democrats are expected to retain a ma- 
jority, but the size of that majority will in- 
fluence the course of the revolt. The liberals 
are counting on likely holdovers to form a 
1961. spearhead, It may include, among 
others, Representative Frank THOMPSON, of 
New Jersey, Arizona’s Stewart UDALL, and 
CHet HOLIFIELD and JAMES ROOSEVELT, of 
California. 


It makes no difference that none of today’s 
rebels are Rules Committee members; 
changes would come through vote of the 
entige House on revising its rules, as can be 
done at the opening of each new Congress. 
And, says Representative THompson, “I think 
we can do it if we hold our own in the fall 
elections.”’ 


The most extreme step, perhaps, would be 
to reconstitute the Rules group as a major- 
ity-party steering unit, something like the 
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Senate Democratic Policy Committee, to re- 
flect the will of House Democrats generally. 
Membership would be restricted to the party 
in control of the House; and members would 
be elected at the start of each session. At 
present, Democratic committee membefs are 
appointed by Democratic leaders and the 
traditional seniority system decrees that 
members retain their places if they. wish. 

Another talked of possibility is a return 
to the 21-day rule adopted for 2 years the last 
time there was a revolt, after Democrats 
surged to control of the House in the 1948 
elections. Under this regulation, the chair- 
man of a legislative committee could call up 
directly on the House floor any measure 
bottled up by the Rules Committee for at 
least 21 days. 

Other moves seem more likely now, how- 
ever. The rebels talk of giving the commit- 
tee a 13th member, a liberal Democrat, to 
put the conservatives on the short end of a 
7-to-6 count. Or the 8-to-4 Democratic- 
Republican ratio might be shifted to 9 to 3, 
with the additional Democrat being picked 
from the liberals’ ranks. Or Speaker Rar- 
BURN could be made an ex officio member of 
the committee with power to vote in dead- 
locks. Or the rules could be changed so that 
a tie vote would send @ bill to the floor in- 
stead of keeping it in committee. 

A more peaceful means of altering the 
committee might actually be available, if 
the critics were only patient enough. Both 
of its two most conservative Democrats, 
Chairman SmirH and 70-year-old Represen- 
tative WiLt1am CoLmeErR, of Mississippi, are 
approaching eventual retirement, and could 
be succeeded by men of other views. As it 
happens, the committee’s ranking Republi- 
can, 61-year-old Representative Leo ALLEN, 
of Illinois, is quitting after this year, but 
probably will be replaced by some one 
equally conservative. 

But the liberals are intent on action no 
later than next year. Their chances for suc- 
cess are iffy—and partly for little-recognized 
reasons. Many Congressmen actually wel- 
come the Rules Committee as a shield 
against pressure groups. Often lawmakers, 
badgered by lobbyists, vote for bills in leg- 
islative committees knowing full well they 
can be quietly buried in the Rules ‘Commit- 
tee. 

BOTTLING UP FAIR TRADE BILL 

“I’d bet 90 percent of the House is glad 
they’re bottling up the fair trade bill,” de- 
clares a Midwest Republican. This measure, 
to permit manufacturers to set minimum 
retail prices on national brand products, 
cleared the House Banking Committee last 
year, but has been reposing ever since in the 
Rules Committee. Many members frankly 
don’t like the bill, but might feel forced to 
vote for it because of pressure from small 
retailers back home. 

For many Republicans, too, the Rules 
Committee serves as a handy whipping boy. 
When the committee blocks an administra- 
tion-backed measure, as it did the civil rights 
bill for more than 2 months. this year, the 
GOP can accuse the Democratic-controlled 
Congress of thwarting action—and thus can 
build up a potential campaign issue. Even 
liberal Republicans are not red-hot for Rules 
Committee changes. 

On strictly philosophical grounds, the 
GOP-southern Democrat coalition is sure 
to wage a fierce fight in opposition to the 
drive. “These radicals are bad enough now,” 
complains a top Republican leader, “but 
without the Rules Committee to throw a few 
roadblocks they’d be uncontrollable.” 

So the liberals, for any chance of success, 
must roughly hold their own in the fall elec- 
tions; if the Democratic majority is cut 
sharply or eliminated, the drive would flop. 
The Democrats now hold 280 seats and the 
Republicans 152, with 5 seats vacant. 
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To muster a 219 vote majority for a Jan 
uary showdown on the House floor, the lib- 
erals would almost surely have to draw the 
support of Democratic moderates and at least 
a few southern Democrats; only about 170 of 
the incumbent Democrats can be considered 
down-the-line liberals, 

MR, SAM HAS HAD ENOUGH 


The rebels are hoping, too, for the support 
of Speaker RAYBURN, known to be miffed at 
the Rules Committee’s cold-shoulder treat- 
ment of several leadership-backed bills this 
session. “I think Mr. Sam has about had 
enough,” confides an associate of the 
The liberals already are sounding out Mr. 
RayYBuRN on the possibilities for a change. 

The revolt would be helped along by elec- 
tion of a Democratic President clearly bent 
on passage of New Dealish legislation— 
notably Adlai Stevenson or Senator Joun 
KENNEDY. A President who threw his power 
behind a drive to change the Rules Com- 
mittee could use patronage to swing the 
doubtful votes into line. “With an arm- 
twister in the White House,” says an Eastern 
Democrat, “we could really go to town.” 

In this 86th Congress that opened for 
business in January of last year, the Rules 
Committee turned more conservative in hue 
while Congress in general became more “lib- 
eral.” Two Republican committee members 
who left this House, Representative Hugh 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, and Henry Latham, 
of New York, were replaced by more conser- 
vative lawmakers, Representative Carroi. 
REECE, of Tennessee, and HaMER Bunce, of 
Idaho. 

Thus, despite growing liberal pressure, 
the committee has at least been able to de- 


lay or tone down important liberal legisla- 


tion. It sat on the aid-to-depressed-areas 
bill for a year until bypassed this spring; the 
final outcome was a Presidential veto, which 
liberals hope to exploit in campaign oratory. 
The committee has helped prevent passage 
of an aid-to-education measure until now. 
And by bottling up a $1.4 billion housing 
bill, it may force Congress to adopt a milder 
housing measure. 

The committee has apparently buried some 
minor measures completely, incurring ene- 
mies here and there. Kentucky, Pennsylva- 
nia, and West Virginia Congressmen are 
irked because the committee wouldn’t sanc- 
tion a study aimed at finding new uses for 
coal. The committee’s rejection of a bill to 
continue a Federal program to assist rural 


’ libraries infuriated some liberals. 


“Here we are in the third year of the space 
age and the Rules Committee goes on record 
against increasing man’s knowledge,” says 
liberal Democratic Congresswoman GREEN 
of Oregon, shaking her head. 

Nonetheless, the liberals have handed the 
committee an almost unparalleled series of 
rebuffs this year. After over 2 months’ de- 
lay, the committee finally gave a go-ahead 
to the bill to protect ‘Negro voting rights. 
By then, Representative Roosrvett and 
Brooklyn’s Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
had rounded up the signatures of 211 House 
Members on a petition to discharge the bill 
from the Rules Committee—nearly the 219- 
vote majority needed for success. 

The committee suffered another setback 
when it refused to clear the bill to raise pay 
of Government employees. Congressmen of 
almost every political hue rebelled, and the 
necessary 219 signatures on a discharge pe- 
tition were collected in a single day. “It’s 
ridiculous to hold back a bill like this,” 
declares a Texas conservative. “The com- 
mittee was just asking to have its ears 
pinned back.” 

When the Rules Committee refused to bow 
to Speaker Raybpurn’s wishes for clearance 
of the depressed areas bill, Democrats routed 
it to the floor anyway by the Calendar Wed- 
nesday device. Though this tactic can be 
fought by stalling, liberals made the maneu- 
ver work for the first time since 1956. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 30, 1960] 


Kennepy Is Expecrep To Support LISERAL 
‘Drive To Curs House RuLes CoMMITTEE 
(By Paul Duke) 

WasHINcTon.—Democratic Presidential 

Nominee Kennepy is to throw his 

weight behind a drive to curb the 
power of the conservative-controlled House 
Rules Committee. 

Democratic sources said the Massachusetts 
Senator has promised, before Congress ad- 
: journs, to announce his support of proposals 
to revamp the 12-man committee to make it 
‘easier to pass liberal-backed legislation. 
There: is also a possibility he will join the 
liberal chorus advocating changes in Senate 
rules to make it harder for Southerners to 
filibuster against civil rights legislation. 

Representative Mercatr, of Montana, 
leader of the liberal Democratic bloc in the 
House, recently conferred with Mr. KENNEDY 
and told him it was imperative that he back 
the campaign to shake up the Rules Com- 
mittee. He said such support is necessary 
to help liberal Democratic Congressmen in 
their reelection campaigns and to give 
stronger impetus to the drive to change the 
Rules Committee’s operating procedure or 
numerical makeup when the 87th Congress 
convenes in January. The Democratic plat- 
form advocates changes in congressional 
procedures to make it easier to pass liberal 


legislation. 

The Rules Committee’s bottling up of 
major bills pushed by the Democratic leader- 
ship this session has also convinced Speaker 
Raysuren, Democrat, of Texas, that changes 
must be made. The House Democratic 
leader pounded his fist on the desk during 
@ recent conference on housing legislation 
and angrily asserted, “I’ll never let the Rules 
Committee get away from my control again.” 

All major or controversia! legislation must 
be approved by the Rules Committee before 
it can reach the floor for action. Since 1937, 
the conservative members of the committee 
have held the upper hand and in many in- 
stamces have forced Democratic leaders to 
accept measures far narrower than they 
would like. At present, the committee has 
eight Democrats and four Republicans. But 
two of the Democrats, Chairman Smrrn, of 
Virginia, and Representative Co_mer, of Mis- 
sissippi, frequently team up with the four 
GOP members to form a conservative coali- 
tion against the six moderate and liberal 
Democrats. Because tie votes can prevent 
legislation from reaching the floor, the six 
conservatives thus exercise veto power over 
the fiow of measures from the committee. 

Liberal Democrats have felt especially frus- 
trated because the coalition of southern 
Democrats and Republicans has been able 
to block many of their pet bills this session 
despite the overwhelming Democratic ma- 
jority in the House. For this reason, they 
are determined to make a major fight at. the 
outset of 1961 to wrest control of the Rules 
Committee from the conservatives. During 
this session, the committee has impeded or 
biocked legislation dealing with housing, aid 
to education, civil rights, depressed areas, 
and Federal pay raises. 

Endorsement by Senator Kennepy of the 
assault on the Rules Committee almost cer- 
tainly would add to the problems the 43- 
year-old Democratic candidate faces in carry- 
ing the South in November. It could well 
mean new defections by conservative Demo- 
crats who would prefer to sit out the cam- 
paign rather than endorse the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. For example, .it probably 
would rule out completely any slim hope 
KENNEDY supporters may still hold for gain- 
ing the backing of Virginia’s Senator Byrp. 
And similar reluctance probably would come 
from Mr. SmirH, who campaigned actively 
for the Democratic national ticket in 1952 
and 1956. 
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Liberal Democrats believe they have the 
strength to revise the Rules Committee if 
they can hold their own in the coming elec- 
tions. Of the 280 House Democrats, all but 
about 90 come from Northern, Western, and 
Border States, and the liberals believe they'll 
be able to control the Democratic caucus 
next January. If so, they hope to force a 
majority vote for the election of Rules 
Committee members rather than continue 
the time-honored seniority system of letting 
Members continue from session to session 
without a formal vote. The liberal strategy 
is aimed at voting Mr. CoLMErR out and re- 
placing him with a liberal Democrat on the 
ground that he deserted the party by indi- 
cating sympathy for the independent elector 
plan in Mississippi. 

Other changes are possible, too. One plan 
would revise the makeup of the Rules Com- 
mittee to nine Democrats and three Republi- 
cans, with the extra Democrat coming from 
the liberal ranks. Another proposal - would 
count tie votes as affirmative votes, permit- 
ting bills to go to the floor. A third strategy 
would revise a rule tried briefly in 1950 un- 
der which any bill remaining before the 
committee 21 days could automatically be 
brought to the floor. All of these pro- 
posals, however, would require approval by 
the full House and might be more difficult 
to accomplish than the suggestion that Rules 
Committee Democrats be elected in annual 
Party caucuses. 





Sovereignty Over Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, William 
A. Hyman, a distinguished attorney in 
my district, has sent me his interest- 
ing speech, entitled “Sovereignty Over 
Space,” which he delivered before the 
llth International Astronautical Con- 
gress on August.16 in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Mr. Hyman, among others, is a member 
of the American Rocket Society and a 
member of the advisory committee to the 
standing committee on aeronautical law 
of the American Bar Association. 


Under leave of the House, I submit 


Mr. Hyman’s speech for study by my 
colleagues: 


SOVEREIGNTY OVER SPACE 
(By William A. Hyman) 


There is a void in international law. Rock- 
etry has been too fast for global law. 

If a Russian test missile veers off course 
and crashes into the heart of Stockholm, 
who is liable to the injured persons and to 
the widows and orphans of the dead for 
damages? 

If an American missile collides with an 
S.A.S. airplane loaded with passengers and 
all are killed, who will pay damages-—and 
how? 

If two satellites collide in orbit, and frag- 
mentation passing through the radiation belt 
strikes and destroys the Empire State Build- 
ing and injures and kills crowds of people, 
is there any legal redress—and against 
whom? 


Can these victims recover? They cannot. 


There is no law today giving them an abso- 
lute legal redress against any offending sov- 
ereign party. 
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And what will be the remedy of the soy- 
ereign nation whose nationals are the vic- 
tims? In law—none. 

The progress of science in the new world 
of space has been sensationally rapid. The 
progress of law therein has been slow. As to 
diplomacy—the field of international poli- 
tics—not only has there been no progress 
but there has been retrogression which may 
threaten the peace of the world. Originally, 
it had been hoped that the scientist, the 
lawyer, and the diplomat, working together, 
would help avoid conflict by bringing forth 
certain answers to these problems in the form 
of a skeletal outline of an international code 
for regulating the peaceful use of outer space. 
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Let me note a few of the sensational de- 
velopments in science. 

™m January and again in July of 1960, 
rockets were launched a distance of over 
8,000 miles into a target area in the Pacific 
presumably as a preparation for a rocket shot 
to Mars or Venus. In like manner, the 
United States launched the Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile a distance of 9,000 
miles into the Indian Ocean on May 20, 1960. 

Incidentally, it is noteworthy that the 
January rocket of the Soviet landed at a 
point approximately 500 miles from Johns- 
ton Island in the Pacific, one of the most 
important naval installations of the United 
States. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) of the United States 
in 2 years has achieved some brilliant suc- 
cesses. Tiros I, the weather satellite, equip- 
ped with television and Pioneer V, which 
radioed scientific information back to earth 
attest to its great success. 

Credit must be given, of course, to the 
Soviet which successfully launched Sputnik 
I on October 4, 1957, followed by Lunik I in 
January 1959 which went past the Moon 
and into orbit around the Sun and for Lunik 
II which on September 13, 1959 hit the 
Moon, at which time, allegedly, their flag 
was dropped on the Moon. Credit must be 
given to their scientists for the rocket sent 
into orbit around the Moon and then di- 
rected in a path into orbit around the Earth 
on October 3, 1959. 

In the effort for better understanding 
necessary for a peaceful solution of urgent 
world problems, a new contribution has been 
made in the change of attitude of the scien- 
tist toward the public. Originally, the 
scientist was loath to reveal his findings to 
the public. Also, at various times he had 
been subjected to restraint. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
however, rendered a report in July 1960 in 
which it asserted “that the overriding public 
issues of the day concern scientific matters. 
It is, therefore, essential for the preservation 
of a democratic society that scientists of all 
nationg develop an informed public in such 
matters.” : 

be 


Before a solution is suggested in what ap- 
pears to be an almost hopeless situation, it 
would be desirable to offer some analyses of 
space, sovereignty, and international law. 

The ad hoc committee of the United Na- 
tions reported in June 1959, that the de- 
termination of precise limits for airspace and 
outer space did not present a legal problem 
calling for priority consideration at this 
time. Yet, it seems to me that such a de- 
termination is immediately necessary as a 
basis for agreement on the use of outer 
space and the limits of airspace. Without 
such definition there may be conflict con- 
cerning what has been agreed to and conflict 
as to national rights to airspace as distin- 
guished from outer space. The divergent 
and shifting views of the United States and 
the Soviet Union as to a nation’s complete 
and unlimited sovereignty over the space 
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above its territory indicates the need for a 
definition of outer space and an agreement 
on where it begins. The problem of where 
outer space begins may be considered a 
sequel to the problem, where does the ocean 
end? This is not as preposterous as it 
sounds if one refers to recent actions of the 
U.S. courts in extending the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Death on the High Seas Act to 
wrongful acts in the air over the ocean. In 
the important case of D’Aleman v, Pan 
American World Airways, Inc, (259 F. 2d 493; 
Oct. 2, 1958), the Court deliberately extended 
a law intended to apply to acts on the high 
seas to apply to acts occurring in airspace 
over the high seas, for the purposes of pro- 
viding some remedy for a claimant who 
otherwise would have had no remedy, be- 
cause there was no law of air or space to 
govern such a situation. 

How much more complicated will be the 
situation where a wrongful act or death 
occurs in outer space. 

While sovereign powers claim ownership 
of airspace, there has been no consensus 
concerning precise limits for airspace. 

Therefore, it is with great timidity and 
hesitation that any suggestion is made for 
any theory at present but it is desirable that 
some step be taken forward which might 
simplify as much as possible this very diffi- 
cult problem. 

At present, scientists agree that there are 
five layers which constitute the atmosphere 
around the earth. Perhaps by agreement air 
space can be held to comprise the troposphere 
and stratosphere extending to a point about 
40 kilometers above the earth's surface and 
all above that area might be deemed to be 
outer space. By proper technological means 
with current inspection of instrumentalities 
and means of determining course and posi- 
tion, and under proper international police 
supervision, the adoption of this separation 
might tend to guide vehicles in transit, ob- 
jects, satellites, spacecraft against violations. 
The arbitrary fixation of a limit at a given 
distance might prevent confusion and pro- 
vide a more stable guide than those theories 
which provide boundaries of a fluctuating 
nature and conceded instability. 

The right of sovereignty by any one nation 
over a given area necessarily gives to that 
nation the right to exclude all other nations 
therefrom. If asserted against the area of 
space, spaceways and airways, catastrophic 
results might develop. 

The RB-47 plane incident over the Barents 
Sea, the U-2 plane flight incident, the pres- 
ence of Soviet trawlers and vessels at or near 
the 3-mile limit off the American coast, the 
presence of Soviet vessels off the British coast 
making electronic observations, routine So- 
viet airflights off the coast of Japan—all 
these incidents emphasize the urgency of 
immediate international agreement con- 
trolling the use of airspace and outer space 
without delay. 

If the open seas and the airways above are 
“res communis,” then no one nation has 
the right to exclude other nations therefrom. 
This right of exclusion is incidental to the 
right of ownership and sovereignty. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the following 
definitions be considered for insertion in an 
international code: 

“Space is that area existing between the 
surface of the earth and the celestial bodies. 
It shall comprise two parts. The first part 
shall comprise the troposphere and the 
stratosphere. The second shall comprise the 
remainder of the area extending to the 
celestial bodies, which shall be termed ‘outer 
space.’ 


“The troposphere shall be deemed to extend 
from zero to 10 kilometers above the earth’s 
surface. 


“The stratosphere shall be deemed to ex- 


tend from 10 to 40 kilometers above the 
earth's surface.” 


a 
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The ad hoc committee mentions the ques- 
tion of freedom of outer space for explora- 
tion and use and merely states that the 
International Geophysical Year (1957-58 and 
subsequently) may have initiated the rec- 
ognition or establishment of a generally 
accepted rule to the effect that, in principle, 
outer space is, on conditions of equality, 
freely available for exploration and use by 
all in accordance with existing or future 
international law or agreements. As to the 
problem of exploration, exploitation and 
settlement of celestial bodies the ad hoc 
committee reported that these were not 
likely in the near future and did not require 
priority treatment. 

However, it will only be through interna- 
tional law that the principle of freedom of 
exploration and use of outer space can be 
established as acceptable to all nations. 
Without agreement thereon conflict is in- 
evitable. Moreover, exploitation of outer 
space and even of celestial bodies may not 
be as far off as the ad hoc committee seems 
to think, and, therefore, it is advisable that 
agreement be reached that celestial bodies 
be rendered incapable of appropriation to 
national sovereignty and that exploration of 
outer space and of celestial bodies be carried 


rout exclusively for the benefit of all nations 


and all mankind. 

Violations of sovereignty always consti- 
tute the greatest threat to peace. The es- 
tablishment of boundaries in territorial 
waters and on the land have proven a re- 
straint upon trespass of sovereignty al- 
though even at times in these fields, inci- 
dents have developed because of the inno- 
cent crossing of such boundary lines. 
While in air space and in outer space it is 
impossible to fix such lines of demarcation 
with anything like the stability of those 
boundaries of earth, of the sea and in terri- 
torial waters, the establishment upon some 
settled principle in international law of such 
boundaries between air space and outer 
space will likewise prove a deterrent to prov- 
ocation and international friction. 

What is meant by “international law”? 

It has been stated as follows: 

“International law consists of certain 
rules of conduct which modern civilized 
states regard as being binding on them in 
their relations with one another with a 
force comparable in nature and degree to 
that binding the conscientious person to 
obey the laws of his country and which they 
also regard as being enforcible by appro- 
priate means in case of infringement.” 

But, it has also been said: 


“We must expand our interpretation of 
the term ‘international law,’ We must cease 
to think of it as merely a set of principles 
to be applied by courts of law, and under- 
stand that it includes the whole legal or- 
ganization of international life on the basis 
of peace and order. Such an organization 
must provide for peaceful and orderly use of 
political, as well as judicial, methods of 
adjustment.” 

What about “space law”? 

It is most regrettable that up to the pres- 
ent time no written international code, even 
in the most skeletal form, has been adopted 
by the nations on this subject. 

The most important effort to meet this 
problem was made in the United Nations, but 
that effort has been productive of very little 
good. A resolution was adopted on the 13th 
of December 1958 establishing the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. A new committee (a standing com- 
mittee) was formed by resolution of the 
General Assembly on the 12th of December 
1959. Up to the present time, this commit- 
tee has not even met. 

The report of this ad hoc committee 
offered no solutions. It merely posed cer- 
tain questions. It established priority for 
some and a secondary position for others. It 
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suggested that a comprehensive code was not 
practicable or desirable at the present time. 
However, its very capable counsel did sug- 
gest that at least a skeletal agreement be 
established which could be amplified sub- 
sequently in accordance with the develop- 
ment and solution of these future problems. 

The problem is well stated in the National 
Space Program Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on- Aeronautics and Space Explora- 
tion (United States) (1958), pages 22—23: 

“A major legal problem raised by space 
flight concerns the upper limit of sovereignty 
over space above national territory. There 
are a number of possible solutions, ranging 
from unlimited national sovereignty upward, 
through international control and regulation 
of outer space, to complete freedom of the 
use of outer space by all nations for all 
purposes. Unless national sovereignty in 
outer space is to be unlimited, each of these 
solutions involves an international limit or 
definition. 

“Existing international agreements refer 
to sovereignty only in the airspace over na- 
tional territory and territorial waters, 
hence do not apply, in terms, to outer space. 
As Mr. Becker testified, the United States has 
never agreed to an upper limit to its own 
sovereignty. In addition, he argued that sat- 
ellite flights up to now are sanctioned only 
by an implied international agreement. 
* * © It is, therefore, limited to the type 
of satellites contemplated in those announce- 
ments, and to the duration of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. Mr. Becker’s state- 
ment to this effect constitutes a major dec- 
laration of national policy.” : 

In the unfortunate controversy in this field 
between the Soviet and the United States, 
expediency rather than legal status seemed 
to govern action, as revealed by reversal of 
positions by both sides. 

Qn February 7, 1956, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, then Secretary of State of the United 
States, maintained that there was no rule of 
international law on the subject and that 
flight of one nation’s balloons over another 
nation’s territory at the height of 80,000 feet 
was legal and could not be objected to by the 
subadjacent state, since the question of the 
ownership of such space was obscure and 
disputable. 

Soviet policy on this point was in direct 
conflict. Article I of the Air Code of the 
U.S.S.R. of August 7, 1935, states that ‘to 
the U.S.S:R. belongs the complete and exclu- 
sive sovereignty in the airspace above the 
USS.R.” This is the ad coelum theory. 
The Russian scientists, Koslov and Kyrlov, 
stated that this meant that the Soviet sover- 
eignty was without limit. Subsequently, 
however, in September 1958, the Soviet le- 
gal expert, Miss A. Galina, evidently speaking 
with the approval of the Soviet Government, 
contended that since there was no interna- 
tional law covering space any government 
might launch rockets or satellites into inter- 
planetary space without the permission of 
any other government, 

On the other hand in March 1958, Loftus 
Becker, then legal adviser to the State De- 
partment of the United States, stated that 
the United States could still claim and de- 
fend all space above its territory. 

mr 


How can these conflicts be resolved? The 
answer is in the creation of an international 
code. 

Will the leading powers submit to an in- 
ternational agreement which implies the 
creation of a world state and curtails some of 
the powers of sovereignty? Is such an inter- 
national agreement a means of avoiding 
deviation by any nation from its expressed 
principles. of mutual consideration and co- 
operation? In what manner can sovereignty 
be curtailed fo. the benefit of world peace 
without loss of individual status? 


Fenwick in his International Law states: 
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“The extent to which the doctrine of the 


obstacle to the development of an organized 
community of nations cannot be exag- 


Today, more than ever, the question of 
sovereignty is acutely posed because of the 
dramatic accomplishments in the world of 
science. What will be the implications if 
@ manned spacecraft lands on the moon? 
What will be the implications if, in addi- 
tion to planting a flag, there is an attempt 
at establishing a settlement thereon? 

In days gone by, such an act as planting 

a flag, a sword, or a cross on territory, so as 
to take symbolic possession, did constitute 
a basis for a claim of extension of sov- 
ereignty. Today, however, territorial sov- 
ereignty requires effective occupation, with 
the right to exclude other states from a re- 
gion and the duty to display therein the 
activities of a state. This concept was stated 
by the eminent Swiss jurist, Dr. Max Huber, 
acting as arbitrator in the case of the island 
of Palmas. (Hague Court of Arbitration.) 
« “The title of discovery * * * under the 
most favorable and most extensive interpre- 
tation, exists only as an inchoate title, as a 
claim to establish sovereign:ty by effective 
occupation.” 

The U.S. stand against Norway’s claims 
following Amundsen’s explorations was ex- 
; by Secretary of State Hughes writ- 
ing to A. W: Prescott on May 13, 1924: 

“It is the opinion of the Department that 
the discovery of lands unknown to civiliza- 
tion, even when coupled with a formal tak- 
ing of possession, does not support a valid 
claim of sovereignty unless the discovery is 


followed by an actual settlement of the. 


discovered country.” 

To the Norwegian Minister, H. H. Bryn, 
Hughes wrote on April 2, 1924: 

“In my opinion rights similar to those 
which in earlier centuries were based upon 
the acts of a discoverer, followed by occupa- 
tion or settlement consummated at long and 
uncertain periods thereafter, are not capable 
of being acquired at the present time.” 

The Soviet Union has indicated agreement 
with the United States that national terri- 
torial claims should not be recognized unless 
@ nation can effectively occupy the area 
claimed. The Antarctic Treaty provides that 
the claims by the seven nations are not to be 
affected in any way by the treaty, but that 
no new claims can be made while the treaty 
is in force. 

This treaty is a great historical event. It 
indicates the ability of nations to subordi- 
nate conflicting claims of national sover- 
eignty to international cooperation for the 
benefit of all mankind. It is a splendid 
precedent for a similar treaty with regard 
to outer space. 

Iv 


The solution to the need for an interna- 
tional code and the problem of sovereignty 
lies in joint action of all bodies of law, sci- 
ence, and politics joining to force action at 
the United Nations and its committee to reg- 
ulate the use of outer space even though its 
first product will be not a complete code but 
a skeletal outline setting forth certain basic 
provisions which will avoid confusion and 
conflict. 

In this connection, it is suggested that 
such a skeletal outline of international con- 
vention provide as follows: 

(a) That all space be divided into air 
Space and outer space; 

(b) That all air space be deemed to be 
part of the sovereign jurisdiction of the sub- 
jacent lane; 

(c) That all outer space be deemed res 
communis (and not terra nullius) ; 

(d) That the interplanetary system be 
Geemed res communis (and not res nullius) ; 
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(e) That recognition be given to the dis- 
tinction between “res communis” and “terra 
nullius” (the former denying rights of ap- 
propriation and exclusive control by any one 
nation, the latter conceding such rights of 
appropriation through the established prin- 
ciples of discovery, habitation and settle- 
ment); 

(f) Furthermore, since it is impossible to 
set out a boundary line with physical quali- 
ties such as characterize boundary lines on 
land and on the sea, that there be estab- 
lished a neutral zone between the upper 
limits of air space and the lower limits of 
outer space to be known as “Neutralia” in 
which the right of innocent passage shall 
be recognized without offense to sovereignty. 
In this area the vehicle and/or person in 
transit shall be entitled to warning and 
guidance without being subjected to attack 
or destruction; 

(g) That the rights and obligations of the 
nations of the world in and to each of the 
aforesaid areas should be set forth and the 
exercise thereof be determined through ne- 
gotiation and arbitration and not by com- 
bat; 

(h) That police supervision for operations 
in space be provided, the means to do this 
to be evolved by qualified scientists; 

(i) That provision be made to establish 
an international insurance fund to indemni- 
fy all persons for damages to person, life and 
property caused by falling missiles, frag- 
mentation from satellites, irradiation, for- 
eign forces from outer space, and other rele- 
vant operations in space. 


CONCLUSION 


Peace is the avowed desire of all people. 
The Communist countries have proclaimed 
their support of the doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence. The West likewise has indicated 
support of not merely peaceful but con- 
tinued existence with all nations permitted 
to select their form of government and their 
own ideology and that this selection be de- 
termined through peaceful means. 

This appears all the more probable be- 
cause certain differences existing between 
the two ideologies appear to have been nar- 
rowed. ; 

According to the press, Prof. Legnid V. 
Kantorovich, the Soviet Union’s leading 
mathematical economist has proposed certain 
reformations that amount to abandonment 
in part, if not entirely, of the labor theory 
of value formulated by Karl Marx. The 
capitalism which existed in the days of Karl 
Marx with its monopolies and exploitation, 
no longer exists. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in a speech 
delivered before the Economics Club in New 
York on September 17, 1959, said: 

“We live in a welfare state which seeks 
to put a floor below which no one sinks but 
builds no ceiling to prevent man from 
rising.” 

This is a far cry from the old capitalism 
which was the subject of so much socialistic 
attack. The merits of each system in the 
controversy between East and West must be 
decided in a peaceful competition and not by 
a war of annihilation; by law, expressing the 
will of the people and not by combat. The 
obstacle to this accomplishment is the doubt 
concerning the sincerity of the proclamation 
and conduct of spokesmen for each side. It 
is hard to believe that there is true friend- 
ship on the part of one who shakes his fist 
under the nose of another threatening the 
other with destruction if he does not accept 
his views. 

Space is the most vulnerable spot in the 
armor of every nation today because the 
control of space would enable an aggressor 
to devastate the earth. The nation which 
controls space will control the world. If this 
control falls into the hands of any ruthless, 
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dictatorial nation governed by unscrupulous 
and shortsighted politics, it may mark the 
end of freedom for mankind. It may even 
mark the end of mankind. An international 
space law provides the means for anticipa- 
tory control as well as present regulation and 
thus can avoid such a dreadful end. Action 
must now supplant words. 

Outer space, now being explored by indi- 
vidual nations will undoubtedly soon be put 
to world use. Shall we sit idly by? Shall 
we do what we can to insure that the use of 
outer space be devoted to the common bene- 
fit of all mankind? 

In lawlessness there is chaos and perhaps 
extinction. In law there is survival, order, 
and peace. In peace there is justice. 





A Short History of the Development of the 
House Committee on Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months we have witnessed a series of 
events involving the House Rules Com- 
mittee which has aroused considerable 
controversy over the power which this 
group exercises over the affairs of the 
House. 

In order that my colleagues and other 
interested citizens may be more fully in- 
formed on this subject, I include a study 
of the history of the Rules Committee as 
prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. The 
study follows: 

A SHorT History or THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Hovuse COMMITTEE ON RULES 


From the First Congress, in 1789, there has 
always been a Committee on Rules in the 
House of Representatives. For 90 years it 
was the practice of the House to set up a 
select committee at the beginning of each 
Congress authorized to report a system of 
rules. During this period the committee 
exercised little, if any, influence over the 
legislative program or the content of policies. 
So minor a role did the committee play in 
early days that no appointments were made 
to it in the 15th, 16th, 18th, 19th, and 21st 
Congresses. And for many years in the early 
history of the House the Rules Committee 
made no reports. The committee continued 
to be a select committee until the rules re- 
vision of 1880 when it was made a standing 
committee, with its membership fixed at five, 
in accordance with the previous usage. And 
it has remained a standing committee down 
to the present time. 

In its composition the Committee on Rules 
has apparently always been bipartisan, with 
the majority party in the House having a 
majority of its members. In size, it was in- 
creased to 11 members in 1910, to 12 members 
in 1917, and to 14 members in 1935;. since 
1945 it has had 12 members:eight represent- 
ing the majority party and 4 the minority 
party. 

COMMITTEE POWERS 

The powers and privileges of the Rules 
Committee developed gradually over the 
years. Until 1841 its responsibility ceased 
for all practical purposes after it reported 
a code of rules at the beginning of each 
Congress. In 1841 the Speaker’s ruling that 
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the committee might “report from time to 
time” was sustained on appeal by the House. 
This was the first in a series of innovations 
by which the Committee on Rules became an 
instrument through which the House may 
exercise special power for a particular piece 
of legislation (V Hinds’ “Precedents of the 
House of Representatives,” sec. 6780). 

The next step came in 1853 when the 
House adopted a resolution providing that 
this committee’s report “shall be acted upon 
by the House until disposed of, to the exclu- 
sion of all other business, anything in the 
rules hereby temporarily adopted to the con- 
trary notwithstanding” (Globe, 33d Cong., 
ist sess., Vol. 28; pt. 1, p. 4). 

In 1958 the House authorized appointment 
of a select committee, of whom the Speaker 
was to be one, to revise the rules and report 
at the next session. This was the first time 
in the history of the House that its Presid- 
ing Officer had served on one of its commit- 
tees. From 1858 to 1910 the Speaker con- 
tinued to be a member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, serving as its chairman and exercising 
its authority. 

From 1789 to 1911 the Speaker also made 
the committee assignments, including those 
to the Committee on Rules. Thus, after 
1858, the powers of the committee and the 
authority of the Speaker were closely con- 
nected, a circumstance which served to en- 
hance the role of the committee and to 
strengthen the influence of the Chair. 

A major step in the development of the 
powers of the Rules Committee took place in 
1883 when the House upheld a Speaker’s 
ruling that a special order providing for the 
consideration of a particular bill was prop- 
erly reported from the Committee on Rules 
(IV Hinds’ “Precedents,” sec. 3160). This 
ruling, -in which the Speaker supported the 
authority of a committee of which he was 
himself chairman ex officio, initiated the 
modern practice whereby the Rules Commit- 
tee has reported special orders providing 
times and methods for the consideration of 
special bills or classes of bills, thereby en- 
abling the House by majority vote to for- 
ward particular legislation, instead of being 
forced to rely on unanimous consent or sus- 
pension of the rules, which requires a two- 
thirds vote. After 1883_ points of order 
made against reports of the Rules Committee 
were seldom upheld by the Chair. Prior to 
that time it had been the custom for each 
committee desiring to bring a bill to the 
House floor to propose its own special order. 
By 1890 the function of proposing special 
orders for the consideration of business had 
become the exclusive prerogative of the 
Rules Committee. Hinds tells us that this 
procedure was not in great favor during the 
48th, 49th, and 50th Congresses, but that it 
was used frequently in the 5lst Congress, 
“and since 1890 has been in favor as an effi- 
cient means of bringing up for consideration 
bills difficult to reach in the regular order 
and especially as a means for confining 
within specified limits the consideration of 
bills involving important policies for which 
the majority party in the House may be 
responsible” (IV Hinds’ “Precedents,” sec. 
3152). 

In 1891 the right to report at any time was 
conferred upon the Rules Committee, and in 
1893 it was given the right to sit during 
sessions of the House (IV \Hinds’ “Prece- 
dents,” sec. 4321). 

During the period 1890-1910 the Rules 
Committee rose to a preeminent position in 
the congressional committee system under 
the masterful leadership of chairmen like 
Thomas Brackett Reed and “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non. Thanks to a series of favorable rulings 
by the Speaker, which were sustained on 
appeal by the House itself, the Committee on 
Rules acquired the power (a) to consider and 
report special orders, (b) to sit during’ ses- 
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sions of the House, (c) to report matters 
not previously introduced, , or com- 
mitted to it, and (d) to have its reports 
immediately considered. By the exercise of 
these powers the Rules Committee can sift 
the business coming from the other 19 com- 
mittees-of the wth alps decide which bills 
shall have the right-of-way to consideration 
on the floor and the order in which they 
shall be taken up. Through its power to 
report new business it has original as well 
as secondary jurisdiction over the legislative 
agenda. By amending their measures or by 
forcing amendments to bills as a condition 
of giving them a “green light” to the floor, 
Rules can substitute its own judgment for 
that of the great legislative committees of 
the House on matters of substantive policy. 
It can also determine the duration of debate 
on a controversial. measure and restrict the 
opportunity to amend it, thus expediting or 
delaying a final decision. 

Morever, since the Rules Committee is the 
only channel through which amendments of 
the rules can reach the House, it is able to 
promote or prevent changes in the rules 
and so to promote or prevent parliamentary 
reform. In short, the Committee on Rules 
is to a large degree the governing committee 
of the House. . To it the House has largely 
delegated the power to regulate procedure 
vested in itself by the Constitution. 

Through special rules this powerful com- 
mittee is able to advance directly, or to re- 
tard indirectly, any measure that it selects 
for passage or pigeonhole. At least three 
kinds of special rules are reported by the 
Rules Committee: (1) Closed rules limiting 
the amendment of pending measures; (2) 
open rules permitting their amendment; and 
(3) rules providing that all points of order 
against a proposition be considered as waived. 
By the exercise of its powers the Rules Com- 
mittee can also function as a steering com- 
mittee, steering the House in whatever direc- 
tion the exigencies of the hour appear to 
demand. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 


A potential restriction on the power of 
the Rules Committee to control access to 
the House floor was adopted by the House 
in 1909 when it provided for Calendar Wed- 
nesday. Under the rule for Calendar Wed- 
nesday, each Wednesday shall be set aside 
exclusively for the various standing com- 
mittees to call up for enactment bills and 
resolutions not otherwise privileged. For 
many years, however, the “call of the com- 
mittees" has been dispensed with by unani- 
mous consent, on motion of the majority 
leader, although occasionally the leadership 
has resorted to this procedure to bring up 
measures blocked in the Rules Committee. 

The “revolution of 1910,” which reduced 
the powers of the Speaker of the House, left 
those of the Rules Committee intact. But 
the Speaker lost his seat on that committee 
and it was increased in size from 5 to 11 
members. 

In 1924 the “pocket veto” power of the 
chairman of the Rules Committee was curbed 
after Chairman Campbell had exercised his 
discretion to the extent of holding in his 
pocket a number of resolutions which he had 
been authorized by the committee to report 
some weeks before. In order to prevent a 
repetition of such arbitrary action, the 
House rules were amended in 1924 by adding 
the following paragraph: 

“The Committee on Rules shall present to 
the House, reports concerning rules, joint 
rules, and order of business within $3 
legislative days of the time when ordered 
by the committee. If such rule or order is 
not considered immediately it shall be re- 
ferred to the calendar and if not-called up 
by the member making the report within 9. 
days thereafter, any member designated by 


tion.” 
Subsequently, this paragraph was amended 
to provide that if such rule or order is not 


called up within 7 legislative days, “any . 


member of the Rules Committee may call it 
up as a question of pri and the Speaker 
shall recognize any of the Rules 
Committee seeking recognition for that pur- 
pose” (House rule XI, par. 23). 

Another change in the rules of the House 
was adopted in 1924 which, while it applies 


first adopted in 1910, was amended in 1924 
so as to set at 150 the number of signatures 
required on discharge petitions. This num- 
ber was raised to 218 in 1926, lowered to 145 
in 1931, and again increased to 218 (a ma- 
jority of the total membership) in 1935 
where it has remained ever since. Under 
this rule it is in order to file a motion to 
discharge the Rules Committee from the 
further consideration of special orders of 
business provided that the special order has 
been before the committee for at least 7 
days prior to the filing of the motion to dis- 
charge. Twice a month it is in order to call 
up the motions which have been placed on 
the discharge calendar. When the House 
begins the consideration of a bill under this 
rule, it remains the unfinished business of 
the House until fully disposed of without 
intervening motion except one motion to ad- 
journ. 

Traditionally the Committee on Rules has 
functioned down through the decades as the 
responsible agent of the majority party in 
the House, using its powers to facilitate the 
legislative progam of the majority party in 
the House, the wishes of the majority leaders, 
and the program of the administration. In 
1937, however, the New Deal lost control of 
the Rules Committee when three of its 
Democratic members joined with the four 
Republican members to block or dilute floor 


consideration of controversial administration - 


bills. Since 1937 bipartisan coalition control 
of the Rules Committee has continued down 
to date, except for the period of the 80th 
Congress (1947-48) when the committee 
again functioned as the agent of the ma- 
jority party in the House. 

As a result of repeated complaints of the 
“obstructive tactics” and the “undemocratic 
and arbitrary dictatorship” of the Rules 
Committee, as it had operated in recent years, 
the House amended its rules at the begin- 
ning of the 81st Congress (January 3, 1949) 
by adopting the so-called 21-day rule. This 
rule stipulated that a resolution providing for 
the immediate consideration of a public bill 
already reported and which had been before 
the Rules Committee 21 days without being 
given clearance to the House floor could be 
called up on discharge days (second and 
forth Mondays each month) by the chairman 
of the committee which reported the bill and 
that “the Speaker shall recognize the Mem- 
ber seeking recognition for that purpose.” 
The 21-day rule was in effect only during the 
81st Congress (1949-50) . 


COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 


The Committee on Rules has jurisdiction 
over (a) the rules, joint rules, and order of 
business of the House and (b) recesses and 
final adjournments of Congress. Primarily 
the jurisdiction of this committee is over 
propositions to make or change the rules, 
for the creation of committees, and direct- 
ing them to make investigations. It also 
reports resolutions relating to the hour of 
daily meeting and the days on which the 
House shall sit, and ordefs relating to the 
use of the galleries during the electoral count 
(House Manual and Rules, 1959, secs. 715— 
717). 
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_ Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to pay tribute on the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

It is my pleasure to join in the con- 
gratulations and celebration for the 20th 
anniversary of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. This indus- 
trious committee is a veritable super- 
organization, in the true sense of the 
term. It is a leader among leaders, co- 
ordinating as it does the Ukrainian asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

The Ukrainian people and their de- 
scendants have spread widely through- 
out the United States since their first 
concentration in Pennsylvania. They 
and their organizations have made supe- 
rior contributions to the American way 
of life. Both in the size of their groups 
and in the quality of their participation 
in the national effort have they been 
outstanding. . 

Many people in the United States, un- 

acquainted with the details of the many 
and varied ethnic groups in this country 
are apt to think of these organizations 
as simply a nostalgic effort to sustain the 
traditions, the ideologies, the customs, 
and the hopes of their former homeland 
in the land of their adoption. That they 
are far more than this is amply demon- 
strated by the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee, whose 20th anniversary we cele- 
brate at this time. 

These organizations are a means of 
assimilation of their people into the new 
society to which they have emigrated. 
They are a source of contribution to that 
society. They are the instrument 
through which the newcomer adjusts 
himself to the new life, and through 
which in many ways he enriches the 
land to which he has come. 

In no case is this more true than with 
the communities of Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans in the United States. Noted as they 
are for the fervor of their approach to 
religious, political, and fraternal matters, 
they have at once retained their ad- 
mirable ethnic features and become 
among the best of our American citi- 
zenry. Proud and independent in spirit, 
industrious, conscientious, and devout, 
dedicated to family life and communal 
charity, the Ukrainian-Americans have 
been notable for their contribution to the 
building of this Nation. 

They have, nevertheless, been dedi- 
cated—and perhaps even more so than 
most of our ethnic groups—to a continu- 
ing loyalty to the land of their origin, to 
the Ukrainian people scattered about the 
globe, and to the never-dying idea of 
eventual independence for the Ukraine. 
Mindful of the centuries of domination, 
of oppression, of suffering of their fore- 
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fathers, and a current similar ignominy 
of their contemporaries in the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., they have never céased to hope 
and to work for a future free and auton- 
omous nation of these truly superior 
people. All. too much aware of the 
tyranny and terror suffered at the hands 
of a lesser breed of men, the Ukrainians 
have persisted in their determination 
to lift from their homeland the yoke of 
Soviet domination. 

The fiction of autonomy with which 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. was clothed for the 
purpose of a United Nations vote on the 
side of the Soviet Union is a travesty on 
true independence. The Ukrainians are 
first in protesting this sham. They de- 
plore this semblance of freedom which 
serves but to emphasize the fact that 
they are totally unfree to make their own 
decisions. ‘They seek a real, a lasting, 
an unfettered state of political independ- 
ence. 

After the revolution of 1917, this rich 
and cultivated area of western Russia, 
with its advanced economy and superior 
culture, became independent for the brief 
period of 3 years. An enforced Russi- 
fication had for centuries been the sad 
lot of these brave, sensitive, cultured, 
and independent-minded people. The 
national enslavement and economic ex- 
ploitation of their superior agricultural 
and mineral resources of czarist Russia 
was soon to be repeated and intensified 
under the Soviet Union. Unwillingly, 
they were absorbed into the Communist 
state. 

The resistance and the indignation of 
the Ukrainians was resented by the in- 
exorable proponents of the new type of 
dictatorship. 'The Soviet Union became 
the most overbearing tyrant of all. In- 
tent on the subjugation of these in- 
domitable individualists, the Communist 
regime inflicted upon the hapless people 
of the Ukraine horrors and oppression of 
incredible proportions. Ukrainian en- 
ergy and endurance were taxed and tor- 
mented by the repression of their ad- 
vanced culture, by economic exploitage 
to the point of local deprivation, and by 
political harassment. Forced labor, mass 
deportations, massacres followed upon 
the heels of misery and affliction. Liqui- 
dation of the kulaks and an artificial 
famine, causing the deaths of no less 
than 5 million persons, were the extreme 
measures taken by the Communists in 
their efforts to quell Ukrainian resist- 
ance. Yes; incredible though it seems, 
the politically inspired terrorists at- 
tempted to force the liberty-loving 
Ukrainians into submission by the means 
of a purposely arranged famine as a 
weapon. 

Yet these unconquerable souls con- 
tinued to resist. So the tortures and the 
horrors were perpetuated as dictator fol- 
lowed dictator among the Communist 
overlords. Intent on subjugation of the 
rebellious, none was more cruel than 
Khrushchev. With the continuous sys- 
tem of purges and daily executions he 
won for himself the epithet of ‘hangman 
of the Ukraine.” 

Still the hope of liberation of the 
Ukraine has never been extinguished. It 
persists among the Ukrainians the world 
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over. They number some 40 million in 
all. Outside the homeland the greatest 
numbers of them are in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Here in the United States, represented 
by the organizations coordinated in the 
one we honor today, they carry the torch 
of freedom: not only for their beloved 
motherland but for all the captive na- 
tions languishing beneath the Soviet 
yoke. The liberation struggle of all 
the non-Russians subjected to forci- 
ble Russification, to communism with 
all its brutality, is stimulated by this 
torchbearing group, the Ukrainian- 
Americans. 

The Ukrainians have ever felt a 
greater kinship with the West than with 
the Russian peoples. This is true with 
respect to their efficiency in agriculture, 
in trade, in their handicraft, in the 
leaning toward individual enterprise in 
their economy, as it is in their social and 
cultural advancement. 

It is no wonder that those who have 
settled in America have established a 
reputation for good citizenry. Not only 
have they evidenced it in their progres- 
sive undertakings, their ability, and 
their social consciousness. They have 
demonstrated that their heritage, their 
political ardor and their loyalties can be 
applied constructively to the American 
way of life. 

It is our privilege and pride to take 
part in this occasion honoring this rep- 
resentative organization of the Ukrai- 
nian-Americans, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America on its 20th anni- 
versary. 





The Teenager: Responsible or Delinquent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place this 
very timely article in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

It was my privilege to hear Father 
Donald F. Sheehy, O.P., at the last meet- 
ing of the Capitol Hill First Friday Club 
at the Congressional Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., deliver this address and I felt it so 
appropriate that it should be made avail- 
able to a wide reading audience. 

It is a subject deserving of study and 
correction by the best of those devoted to 
improve conditions. The article follows: 
THE TEENAGER: RESPONSIBLE OR DELINQUENT 
(By Father Donald F. Sheehy, O.P., Depart- 

ment of Corrections, District of Columbia) 

Delinquency is here to stay as long as we 
continue to produce a race of irresponsible 
juveniles. Nor is the problem one peculiar 
to our age. Even Socrates, writing as far 
back as 400 B.C. warned: “Fellow citizens, 
why do you turn and scrape every store to 
gather wealth and take so little care of your 
children to whom one day you must relin- 
quish it all?” But is it not strange that 
though the problem is an historic one, we 
continue to do yirtually nothing about it? 
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Those of us in prison see juvenile delin- 
quency under a slightly different light than 
those of you on the outside. For us delin- 
quency is not something we read in the paper 
while gulping down our second cup of coffee. 
For us delinquency is not something which 
can happen to the family down the street. 
For us delinquency is something which can 
happen in your home. And with the prob- 
lem now on the increase the chances of it 
happening in your home are proportionately 
increased. 

That the problem is on the increase can- 
not be doubted. Last year’s crime report 
bears this out. For while arrests of persons 
18 years and over have increased about 1 
percent each year for the past 5 years; arrests 
of persons under 18 have increased 10 per- 
cent each year. To be even more specific— 
while persons under 18 years of age repre- 
sented only 12.1 percent of all persons ar- 
rested, they accounted for 64.1 percent of all 
auto thefts, 49.9 percent of all burglaries, 
48.5 percent of all larcenies, and 22.8 per- 
cent of all robberies. 

On the moral side the question becomes 
even more discouraging. The Public Health 
Service estimates that in 1957, illegitimate 
children number 201,700, or 1 out of every 21 
babies born alive in the United States was 
delivered to an unwed mother. Of these, 
81,000 involved mothers under the age of 20 
and 4,600 girls below the age of 15. One day 
I sat down and computed this in terms of 
minutes and seconds. Every 4 minutes and 
1% seconds there is an illegitimate child 
being born somewhere in the United States. 
This alone is an unsightly blemish on our 
national morals. 

There is a philosophical adage that the 
best way to prevent an effect is to remove 
its cause. Juvenile delinquency is no excep- 
tion. The best way to prevent it is to remove 
its cause. For the past few years there is a 
growing tendency to proffer parental delin- 
quency as the cause. In many instances 
this is justified. But it runs the risk of 
overlooking a very important fact: Every 
child has a free will. 

The causes of delinquency are twofold. On 
the one side we have parental delinquency; 
but on the other, the children themselves. 
Just. as you can lead a horse to water but 
cannot make it drink, so with the child. 
Everything can be provided for him: home, 
money, clothes, but the child still has the 
free will to say “yes” or “no.” Actually then 
each case must be investigated on its own 
merits. 

First of all parents must realize that their 
obligation does not cease with merely having 
children. Once they are born they must be 
educated—and educated totally. This takes 
time, understanding, and love. Today we 
live in a world which judges all things by 
the almighty dollar. “What can I get out of 
it?” As a result not a few homes find both 
parents working. Many excuses are given 
but it usually boils down to one central 
theme—“both of us have to work to make 
ends meet.” Yet when the wife goes to work 
she needs extra clothes. She needs trans- 
portation. All of which result in deductions 
from an already negligible income. Is it 
really worth the effort when the child is 
deprived of the guiding influence of a parent 
during these formative years? There is noth- 
ing worse than to have a child come home 
from school to an empty house. Children 
of their nature will try to get away with 
whatever they can. Being a parent is a 24- 
hour job and there can be no division of 
talents. 

Marriage is not a 50-50 proposition. It is 
@ 100-percent giving on both sides. To the 
degree that either or both of the spouses 
begin to live individual lives, to that same 
degree will the marriage be marred with 
unhappiness. 
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In many instances we find parents who 
will give their children anything but time, 
und , and love. There is always 
time for the Wednesday night poker game 
or the Friday night bridge club, but some- 
how or other there just isn’t enough time to 
help chaperon the teen dance or coach the 
Little League. It takes patience to listen 
to your daughter’s unanswerable problem of 
“what dress should I wear to my first dance?” 
after a long day of dealing with problems 
which might conceivably plunge us into a 
global war. But to little Betty that little 
problem of a dress is tremendously important. 
If it is important to her, it should be im- 
portant to you, her parents. 

To the teenager, glimpsing into the adult 
world for the first time, love is a funny thing. 
It will prompt Judy to buy her first tube of 
lipstick, while little Tommy will begin to 
spend an awful lot of time trying to Keep 
that cowlick down. The teenager wants to 
love. Yet love demands an object to be 
loved and expects love in return. If par- 
ents govern themselves by “what’s in it for 
me” this teen urge “to love and be loved” 
ends in frustration. Is it not significant 
that the number of children born in fam- 
ilies headed by teenage fathers has almost 
tripled since 1940? Or that more than 80,000 
babies a year are now born to teenage- girls 
out of wedlock? 

There can be no substitute for time, under- 
standing and love. They are the nourish- 
ment which will provide the necessary 
growth during those formative teen years, 
which very easily can become the lean years. 

But there is another side to the story— 
free will. A child can still refuse to accept 


the time, understanding and love of his par-. 


ents. Often though it is a case of refusing 
to accept responsibility. For the past 6 
months I have been investigating the feasi- 
bility of a pet theory I have regarding this 
refusing to accept responsibility. 

Throughout the history of mankind the 
age of puberty has always been considered 
as the age at which a boy should begin to 
accept the responsibility of adulthood. Thus 
the ancient Indian tribes have the initiation 
of the youthful warrier. In our own day and 
age the Jewish people celebrate Bar Mizvah. 
In other words the age of puberty and the 
age of accepting responsibility have always 
been considered as identical in point of time. 
But notice what has been happening for the 
past few years. 

It has been medically established that the 
age of puberty has progressively dropped 
during the past decade until it is now con- 
sidered to be somewhere between the ages of 
12 and 13. But notice what has happened 
to the age of responsiblity. Instead of being 
lowered, it has been raised. ; 

At one time as soon as grammer school 
was completed a boy was expected to start 
to work and help support the family. At 
the turn of the century high-school educa- 
tion was a rarity. After the depression years, 
high school came to be the normal comple- 
tion of one’s education. Nowadays we are 
rapidly approaching the time when college 
is for everyone. But are the students of to- 
day deriving the full benefit of today’s edu- 
cational facilities? It is rare indeed that a 
high-school graduate has even the slightest 
idea of what he wants to be. In fact, many 
educators maintain that he should not de- 
cide until he has finished at least 2 years of 
college. ‘ 

What is the result? With no goal in 
mind, the high school student wasts much 
of his time. He is taking a subject because 
it is on the currimulum and not because of 
the benefit he can derive from it. For ex- 
ample just the other day I was talking with 
a high-school student who has been taking 
French for the past 3 years, but is incapable 
of picking up a French newspaper and read- 
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ing it. Why study French, if you cannot at 
least read it? The reason? No incentive. 
The same is true in our own language. An 
English teacher will teach poetry without 
any appreciation of how it should be read 
in an in ve manner. Study for 
study’s sake but not for the perfection of the 
individual studying. Why? No incentive. 
No sense of responsibility. The result? 


pastures of ty / 
and honey which can never be found in a 
sterile educational system. 

The age of puberty has been lowered. But 


life. It is only the man 
solve today’s difficulties by 
through the eyes of the author of today. It 
is only the priest and the minister who can 
teach man in his totality. 

It is interesting to note that in June 1959 
the American Bar Association Journal con- 
tained an article by a Bliss Kelly on “Pre- 
venting Divorces: Oklahoma City’s Family 
Clinic.” After pointing out that the solu- 
tion of juvenile delinquency problems de- 
pends upon the solution of the parental and 
home problems, he proposes four areas of 
family trouble: the medical, the legal, the 
financial, and the spiritual. from 
these four fields formed the Oklahoma City’s 
Family Clinic. Mr. Kelly, of the Oklahoma 
bar, writes: 

“In the conferences, the financial men and 
the lawyers always work closely, since finan- 
cial troubles always lead to legal difficulties. 
The physician also works closely with the 
financial man because it is necessary to re- 
move nervous tensions caused by worry over 
finances before permanent relief of medical 
ills, caused by such worries, can be accom- 
plished. Since lawyers must have some 
knowledge of almost everything, it is natural 
that in at least 60 percent of the cases, the 
lawyers were consulted for additional advice 
after the conference with the whole panel. 
Physicians were next, with half the couples 
going to them for additional examination or 
diagnosis; financial experts have held as 
many as five and six additional conferences 
with couples to iron out their worries over 
money and set up sensible financial pro- 

. Of course, ministers play a large 
part, since it was found that almost all 
couples coming to this group (as well as 
those involved in divorce litigation) had no 
spiritual togetherness and had not been ac- 
tive in any religious group for more than 2 
years prior to reaching the acute stage in 
their squabbling.” : 

Interesting, isn’t it? Particularly when 

one considers that it was written by a lay- 
man. 
Within a few weeks the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Corrections will be 
opening a new youth center. What will be 
our plan of action? Every youth that we 
receive must one day return to the street. 
We will try to return them to you as mature, 
respectable, and responsible citizens. To 
this end the Catholic chaplain will have no 
Office hours. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
indeed a complex one. The solution is even 
more complex. Nor am I proposing a simple 
one. But I have tried to point out that the 
only way we can insure a safe future for our 
























bodied in the pledge of allegiance and be- 
come in a very real sense of the words “a 
nation under God.” 





The 600,000 Member National Federation 
of Music Clubs Reports on the Cultural 
‘Planks in the Democratic and Republi- 
can Platforms for 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs is one of the oldest and 
most powerful music organizations in 
the United States. Its contribution 
through the years to the cause of Amer- 
ican music and to the advancement of 
our Nation’s cultural life deserves na- 
tional recognition and support. 

I include herewith excerpts from the 
report of the able national legislation 
chairman, Miss Marie Hurley, to the na- 
tional officers and the national board of 
directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs meeting in Louisville, Ky., 
at the end of August 1960: 

NaTIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS—RE- 
PORT OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION CHAIRMAN TO 
NATIONAL OFFICERS AND NATIONAL BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS (1959-60) MerrrIne rn LovIs- 
VILLE, Ky. 





A CULTURAL PLANK 


Telegrams were sent by your national leg- 
islation chairman to the Honorable Philip B. 
Perlman, cochairman, Democratic platform 
committee, Hote! Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on July 8, 1960, and to Miss Shirley 
Field, chairman, Human Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, Republican platform committee, Black- 
stone Hotel, room 115, Chicago, Ill., on July 
20, 1960, requesting the incorporation of a 
cultural plank in both political platforms. 
Text follows. 

“The National Federation of Music Clubs, 
world's largest musical organization, 600,000 
membership, 5,500 clubs in 50 States, active 
in Nation's 900 symphonies, and numerous 
other cultural activities, urges promotion of 
living music and arts in America through 
inclusion of cultural plank in platform to 
provide for establishment of long overdue 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts in HEW 
Department and for preservation of Nation’s 
historic buildings, including Belasco Theater 
in Nation’s Capital.” 

On request under separate cover forwarded 
air mail special delivery copies of printed 
hearings on bills of interest to NFMC, reports, 
and other pertinent materials. 

Following both political conventions, the 
Democratic National Committee and the 
Republican National Committee each for- 
warded me copy of their 1960 platform. 
Significant to note: “Culture” was men- 
tioned in both platforms. 

“Building a better America—Republican 
platform 1960”: 

Page 3 under caption “Foreign Policy”: 
“Under Republican administration, the Gov- 
ernment has developed original and con- 
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structive programs in many fields—open 
skies, atoms for peace, cultiiral and techni- 
cal exchanges, the peaceful uses of outer 
space and Antarctica—to make known to 
men everywhere our desire to advance the 
cause of peace. We mean, as a party, to con- 
tinue in the same course.” 

Page 20 under caption “Education”: “Con- 
tinued support of the East-West center for 
cultural and technical interchange in Hawaii 
for the purpose of strengthening our rela- 
tionship with the peoples of the Pacific 
world,” 

“The Democratic platform—the rights of 
man”: 

Page 8 under caption “The Instruments of 
Foreign Policy”: “The ‘Image’ of America. 
First, those men and women selected to rep- 
resent us abroad must be chosen for their 
sensitive understanding of the peoples with 
whom they will live. We can no longer af- 
ford representatives who are ignorant of the 
language and culture and politics of the na- 
tions in which they represent us. 

“Our.program of visits between Americans 
and people of other nations will be expanded, 
with special emphasis upon students and 
younger leaders. We will encourage study of 
foreign languages. We favor continued sup- 
port and extension of such programs as the 
East-West cultural center established at the 
University of Hawaii. We shall study a 
similer center for Latin America, with due 
consideration of the existing facilities now 
available in the Canal Zone.” 

Page 14 under caption “The Atlantic Com- 
munity”: “To our friends and associates in 
the Atiantic Community: We propose a 
broader partnership that goes beyond our 
common fears to recognize the depth and 
sweep of our common political, economic, 
and cultural interests.” 

Pages 15 and 16 under caption “The Com- 
munist World”: “To the rulers of the Com- 
munist world: We confidently accept your 
challenge to competition in every field of 
human effort. 

“To the people who live in the Communist 
world and its captive nations: We proclaim 
an enduring friendship which goes beyond 
governments and idoelogies to our common 
human interest in a better world. 

“Through exchanges of persons, cultural 
contacts, trade in nonstrategic areas, and 
other nongovernmental activities, we will 
endeavor to preserve and improve opportuni- 
ties for human relationships which no Iron 
Curtain can permanently sever.” 

Page 49 under caption “The Arts”: “The 
arts flourish where there is freedom and 
where individual initiative and imagination 
are encouraged. We enjoy the blessings of 
such an atmosphere. 

“The Nation should begin to evaluate the 
possibilities for encouraging and expanding 
participation in and appreciation of our cul- 
tural life. 

“We propose a Federal advisory agency to 
assist in the evaluation, development, and 


expansion of cultural resources of the United © 


States. We shall support legislation needed 
to provide incentives for those endowed 
with extraordinary talent, as a worthy sup- 
plement to existing scholarship programs.” 

(Nore—It is my understanding that the 
American Federation of Musicians also re- 
quested a.cultural plank in both political 
platforms. As of this date, I know of no 
other cultural organizations which took such 
action). 


Bruits ENACTED Into Law 


S. 2230 (Public Law 86-297): To amend 
the National Cultural Center Act. (Signed 
by President Eisenhower September 21, 1959.) 
This measure permits donors to name an 
alternate tax-deductible recipient if the total 
amount of donations in 5 years is insufficient 
far the construction of the National Cultural 
Center. 

E.R. 2164 (Public Law 86-422): To reduce 
the cabaret tax from 20 percent to 10 per- 
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cent. (Signed by President Eisenhower April 
8, 1960.) 

HLR.4595 (Public Law 86-644): To make 
uniform certain provisions of law relating © 
to special postage rates for educational, cul- 
tural, and library materials. ( by 
President Eisenhower July 14, 1960.) ~— 
bill eliminated the possibility of mailing a 
special book rate jazz, hillbilly, and sear 
records, by deleting the words “phonograph 

records” and substituting therefor “sound 
amare such to be religious, educational, 
or scientific for use in classrooms or in re- 
ligious education classes. 


RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


An agreement, adopted unanimously by the 
General Conference of UNESCO at its fifth 
session in Florence, Italy, in July 1950, to 
reduce import tariffs on educational, cul- 
tural, and scientific materials, was opened 
for signature at Lake Success, N.Y., Novem- 
ber 22, 1950, entered into force May 21, 1952, 
and signed in behalf of the United States 
June 24, 1959. On August 25, 1959, the agree- 
ment was forwarded by President Eisenhower 
to the US. Senate “with a view to receiving 
the advice and consent of the Senate to rati- 
fication.” As of that date Afghanistan, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Egypt, Haiti, Israel, Jordan, Laos, Luxem- 
bourg, Malaya, Monaco, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, United Kingdom, 
Vietnam, and Yugoslavia were parties to the 
agreement. On February 23, 1960, the Senate 
voted agreement to ratification. In the 
House Representative Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
has introduced bill H.-R. 13248, and Repre- 
sentative WiitsurR Mrs, Ways and Means 
Committee chairman, a companion bill, to 
implement the Florence agreement. Under 
the agreement films of an educational or 
cultural nature, microfilms, sound record- 
ings, music in manuscript or printed form, 
or reproduced by other processes, and books 
are among the items to be admited duty free, 
with reasonable customs fees. Eliminated 
would be the US. tariff of 5 percent on most 
books printed in English, the 714 percent 
tariff on music, partial elimination of high 
duties on scientific instruments, etc. Pro- 
vision is made for possible denouncement of 
the agreement, and of suspension of the 
agreement should its provisions cause or 
threaten injury to domestic products in spe- 
cific fields. 

THE WHITE Hovsz, 
THE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, August 25, 1960. 
Miss Marie A. HuRLEY, 
National Legislation Chairman, National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Miss Huritry: The President has 
asked me to reply to your enthusiastic letter 
supporting legislation to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts. As you know, 
the President favors this type of legislation, 
and the administration has repeatedly as- 
serted itself for enactment. It is, of course, 
our hope that this Congress will act favor- 
ably on the desired legislation, and the con- 
gressional leaders know of this attitude. 

Your activity on behalf of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and the support 
these clubs have given cultural projects are 
both deeply appreciated. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILTON B. Persons, 





BILLS PENDING 

H.R. 7656, S. 447: To provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Adivsory Council on 
the Arts to assist in the growth and de- 
velopment of the fine arts in the United 
States. In the House the bill has been re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and placed on the sus- 
pension calendar. In the Senate the bill 
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awaits action by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

8S. 3279, S. 3280, S. 3403: Bills to. amend 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959 to provide a 
study by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and the Commission of Fine Arts as 
to the best location for a U.S. Court 
of Claims Building. These bills would pro- 
vide for the preservation of the Dolly Madi- 
son House, Benjamin Tayloe House, Decatur 
House, and the old Belasco Theater, historic 
landmarks in the Nation’s Capital. Hear- 
ings were held by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on May 23, 1960. 
Despite the convincing showing favoring 
preservation of the historic buildings and 
the efforts of Franklin Floete, General Serv- 
ices Administrator to accommodate the de- 
sires of proponents for preservation by 
recommending another site as more appro- 
priate for a court building, the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee voted to authorize the 
‘courthouse construction on Lafayette 
Square. The only remaining hope is inter- 
vention by a new administration next year. 
There is time for this, since GSA will not be 
ready to raze the buildings for 2 years. If 
the new President wishes, he can save the 
buildings by refusing to spend the money 
authorized for the new courthouse. 

S. 950: A bill to amend section i(e) of 
title 17 of the United.States Code with re- 
gard to the rendition of musical composi- 
tions on coin-operated machines. Pending 
in the Judiciary Committee. No action 
scheduled. 

House Joint Resolution 558 and related 
bills: To adopt a specific version of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem of 
the United States of America. Pending in 
the Judiciary Committee. No action sched- 
uled. 

H.R. 12655: A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manu- 
facturers excise tax on musical instruments. 
Pending in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 9549: To improve the level of tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting in the United 
States. The bill aims to improve program- 
ing, to emphasize education and culture, 
and to set up a bidding procedure for broad- 
cast licenses between qualified applicants 
who, because of local ownership, are most 
likely to serve the best interests of their own 
communities. Disclosures of rigged quiz 
shows and “payola” prompted the introduc- 
tion of this legislative proposal. Pending in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 8148, S. 2410 and related bills: To pro- 
vide for the adoption in the Nation’s Capital 
of the practice common to many other cities 
in the United States with regard to cultural 
activities by depositing in a special fund 1 
mill out of each $1 of tax revenue of the 
government of the District of Columbia to 
be used for such programs, to advance the 
National Cultural Center ond its educational 
and recreational programs, to provide finan- 
cial assistance to the nonprofit art programs 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, by amending the act of April 29, 
1942. Pending. No action scheduled. 

H.R. 9467, S. 3256 and related bills: To au- 
thorize the establishment of a National 
Showcase of the Arts and Sciences in the 
District of Columbia to encourage young 
American artists and scientists; to authorize 
the holding of an International Olympiad of 
the Arts and Sciences on a biennial basis in 
the District of Columbia and thus to enhance 
the prospects of a durable peace. Pending. 
Action in the next session of Congress ex- 
pected. 

H.R. 11043: A bill to amend chapter 57 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to make 
it a crime to use certain musical reproduc- 
tions in the United States for certain com- 
tyercial purposes. Pending in Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce Committee. No action 
scheduled, 

H.R. 10609: A bill in aid of construction of 
educational television facilities. Pending in 
Interstate and Foreign Comerce Committee. 
No action scheduled. 

H.R. 12973: A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply to admissions 
to any live dramatic (including musical) 
performance. Pending in the Ways and 
Means Committee. No action scheduled. . 

There also are legislative proposals for a 
US. Arts Foundation (S. 1598) and for 
Federal assistance to all the arts through 
aid to States (H.R. 84), but no action on 
these measures should be taken until the 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts has 
been established and has had a chance to 
study, evaluate, and report appropriately on 
them. 

H.R. 10: A bill authorizing self-employed 
persons to adjust income tax on fluctuating 
incomes by a system of retirement. savings. 
This measure, of interest to teachers and 
artists, is pending with no action scheduled. 





New Richmond News Is Half as Old as 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Recorp a “Happy Anniversary” editorial 
written on the 92d birthday of one of 
Wisconsin’s best known weekly newspa- 
pers, the New Richmond News, of New 
Richmond, Wis. In this editorial, Editor 
John Van Meter, whose family founded 
the newspaper, has some penetrating ob- 
servations to make on the changing times 
which the New Richmond News has 
faithfully recorded and commented upon 
during its 92 years of service to its area. 
To his remarks, I want to add my con- 
gratulations on a job well done by the 
New Richmond News. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Happy ANNIVERSARY 


This week is something special on the 
News * * * it’s our 92d birthday of the found- 
ing of the News away back in 1869 by Abe 
Cc. Van Meter. The event makes the News 
New Richmond's oldest business institution 
and for all of the 92 years a member of the 
same family has been at its helm. And 
that’s quite an accomplishment if you know 
anything at all of the trials and tribula- 
tions of this business. The News has had 
its moments of despair in the past 92 years 
and will have more of the same in the years 
to come but today we won't worry one way 
or another. 

One way of looking at our anniversary. 
The United States of America more or less 
got underway in 1776. That’s exactly 184 
years ago and the News is now exactly half 
as old as the United States of America. 

Until the period after World War I exist- 
ence in the United States of America was 
pretty peaceful. But think of what’s become 
of us since World War I, World War II and 
the Korean skirmish and the long cold war 
that will probably continue until world war 
III, and is that the end of an era? What's 
happened to us, from the beginning of man- 
kind until today.: In the past 40 years we 





have solved untold mysteries of life: and 
nature and have put ourselves in a position 
to be wiped out, and to wipe out, an entire 
civilization in a matter of hours, 

Wonder where and when the error of some 
human will touch off our next war, and the 
end of these pleasant days of living. Both 
sides have the means of total destruction, 
it’s just a matter of when it’s implemented. 

And on this dour note we’ll wish ourselves 
a happy anniversary and get on with the 
problems of the day and the joy of good 
living and some day the bad men on televi- 
sion will win * * * that’ll be the day. : 





hes Aime Forand 
— 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a great privilege to serve in the 
Congress with our esteemed colleague, 
AIME ForAND, whose personal friendship 
I have enjoyed these many years. Mr. 
Foranp has served his country in time 
of war, and he has served his people in 
time of peace, always with distinction. 
It would be difficult to find a Congress- 
man who has worked harder and with 
greater zeal and devotion to his con- 
stituency than has Atmg Foranp. He is 
a man of great intelligence and integrity. 
He had the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues and I am sure not one 
among us would wish to deny him his 
well-earned retirement, which he has 
voluntarily chosen. I consider Are 
Foranpd a great statesman and a great 
American, and I wish him good health 
and good fortune in the future. 





Legislative Record of John R. Foley, U.S. 
Representative, 6th District of Mary- 
land—86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is cus- 
tomary for the Congressman from Mary- 
land’s Sixth District to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp his voting and at- 
tendance record, This is done to give to 
each interested constituent an oppor- 
tunity to study his Congressman’s rec- 
ord. 

Printed first below is my record in the 
1st session of the 86th Congress. This 
shows my vote is recorded in 85 of the 87 
total rollcall votes. The two nonvoting 
instances are explained in the footnotes. 
The total voting percentage is 97.7 per- 
cent. In the 89 quorum Calls, I was 
present for 85. The absences are ex- 
plained in the footnotes. The total per- 
centage of quorum calls answered is 
95.5 percent. 
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Ist sEss., 86TH Cone. 
Voting and attendance record of Representative Joun R. Foury, 6th District, Maryland 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 
oak an 
a a a ckistieneediehbcmuinnaldscwdensginwDisiiecdiacaieclwetis Present. ! 
Po elect elect Shear I Un SURE NO a on bicil eiscsatinwaaqucbemecpe tnddlisebincbwiniesinel Rayburn, 
I Nak es A in ance ciated etic eco ith em htancn sala tment eaten dichiaeeeeds naiiacdnsac thin piamtaigeeepeejgndhomnne quasars equpeicgietisnehainates aiias Present. 
mse t to recommit motion designed to delete additional funds for direct housing loans. (Defeated 123 to 277)...............-.--.---... No. 
E.R. ane oe pre = funds for direct loans, to remove certain requirements with respect to the rate of interest on guaranteed | Yes. 
H.R. 2260, to extend until July 4, 1963, the induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. (Passed 381 to 20)...| Yes. 
Neen enn ne ne eee cin cineca pa upighnamboc exp padcubibcuabinnnasiawameuseoremeammcconain dbinnedinn Present. 
Tn Lea aio pind: po onamcnpobabinegh Lalisiebacttaguitpoutlalebaakubecd Present. 


-R, 4221, to adopt H. Res. 205, the open rule providing 6 hours of debate on measure to provide for the admission of the State of Hawaii. | Yes. 
—— "337 to 69. ) 


aoe Ree a la tit haces cet cared hatin nw rl yess ences alaiibali the Oleh cab habetas cep eal mehiplaleuntiieimihahene nahiprnsdtiee nine wieitb onan Present. 
8. "60 (substituted for H.R. 4221), to provide for admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union. (Passed 323 to 89)........--...---------- Yes. 
a aaa dice Se teaeoes st ai canine Singin nia monate nheegeianieaiinnla ans. iegercoaatdtiemate vopdinin dina dd wlistid cunt iinidninntenmaapeltids Present. 


-R. 1, to require a study to be a agaes of the effect of increasing the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into Illinois Waterway for | Yes. 
navigation, (Passed 238 to 142.) 
8. - to i. — Food and Drug and Cosmetic Act to permit the continuance of established coloring practices in orange industry. | No. 


I eh a Bite aid wen itipeninnconaimibitindansanahapctabnnuionvas a A clei iisateeathn’, «acc ahernitlamaebeiguculstiresake nates Present. 
le adi ialnsie badicemninmannimihhinesdibsst~einkcs pir wonsgiis hea tehbaitiiapekbhalnenodsnk>tenathas satanhieoes Present. 
i Rh ciel cals eed nie eee dthinnemeiin waa mamiien. ds srdtrea Sunn elope tuber kiebagirannen whevinaeminirnsincummmne gag Present 
I stata. 25 Rd canting meeliae santa donne aie ina kaoans os tebe kes cbeabe bing nhbaehhen desnncesess saabevipaawalerse Absent. ! 
= bes o amendment to reduce from $297,000,000 to $200,000,000 the amount of Federal aid for airports over a 4-year period. (Defeated, | No. 
H.R. 1011, an amendment to require annual appropriations for Federal aid for airports. (Defeated, 191 to 216)........-......--.--------.-- No, 
H.R. 1011 (8. 1), to authorize Federal aid for airports totaling $297,000,000 for a 4-year period. (Passed, 272 to 134)...........---.----------- Yes. 
H.R. 2575, to authorize the appropriation of $500,000 for the 3d pan-American games to be held in Chicago. (Passed, 257 to 109).......--.--- Yes. 


call 
.R. 4452 (8. 1094), to amend the Bretton Woods Agreements Act to increase the U.S. quota in the International Monetary Fund and its | Yes. 
subscription to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Yevelopment. (Passed, 315 to 57.) 


i a lea nd at aed idaaden ne aaentaeenasanbn casei baqnenssnidnsaancphencnsgenunpacnagasdcedce Present. 
Snnpshe acces enctetesoncsbeasadngeinecusiesioaccenae. Wuebecensbecncegssctnchonnbonesabowedcosnernecnnacceacosecescevecsessecens Present. 
I i i ine clans si nd nti cities bdtan yin annectinwessibspeete temndcwecmnenyiewmadtwnd tumtind Present. 


.R. 1321, to amend Reorganization Plan No. 11 of 1939 to transfer from Secretary of Agriculture to REA Administration the authority of | Not voting.? 


approving or rejecting rural electrification loans. (Passed 234 to 131.) 
a tala ile sepentnodnbndoagindavesasedcdbdmndwedccecebepeehwans Present. 
.R. 5674, to authorize certain construction at military installations. (Passed 377 to 7)__...............----.------..-------.-------------- Yes, 
i nied pices edip wai nin adanttapineetintaninindiiinns nimeitwilimiphenibnkensdbhinhieastl Present. 
I a a dns anisipabidraleiting Sveum don ohiphemetehelaipulisamuicitbintiin ching ome eificlagiharion-nmines eure mipmaibene sthegh Present. 
ata ie ek ig ee alent anal magtinan anaieananpneamemswiabyonne anni ane Present. 
‘0 override President Eisenhower’s veto of Rural Electrification Administration bill. (Defeated 280 to 146; 34 majority required)._.......| Yes. 
a en acc che a erdign whchansililieblbiniomainiendanauineniiisbeninmerinmninhtmansqondheabthbiiatadiamanetwadnnimnamnandiiiiel Present. 
Sik Sabian ticnedakiglechdh liaise eimentremncewibnel Iciiencce- pga -saaeis cedaataeln tthe tiapediniedaihiemabagriceddieliphuuichenieoy nt piiedmernnetnanstiwnet Ms 
hihi an Bain ll li imsnnn abuibnermeubaneeknerenbhtanerbintunhnrneonasetenknaserephbioahatninhabanonpigenn ents Present. 
I lg oe ae dn eek ean enh enka sich bok wweedknnnisnenteronen sade paabint pbewhs tongeneebenenoospomnspennenineonyarees Present. 
.R. 3460, to reeommit to committee, bill to amend TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its power program with proceeds from revenue | No. 
bonds. (Defeated 182 to 23.) 
H.R. 3460, to amend TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its need program with proceeds from revenue bonds. (Passed 245 to 170)_.-...- Yes. 
Quorum © Ra STB es eee ama ane is Ea Pl I lS Ste FRIES MAL TES. Present. 
eS aa te oud Aae en Ubp ees bbte bans pelinthebd scenenstEaeenapecibasbbscbanenccascsentonnnsdagedees ace ie Present. 
kn ickmtithaaiieneiinebokain ena saHnag iene see one liabatqtntnpenslgenstabeweiphedbebl nays vnrercensuasereswnesecoung sewn; Present. 
EE Ce ni dhenkdednnn san onitintibnpiucsesad Scuiesscousuceasiodeossonbednndhiineroncocesunseseseravegercotnecsccesaseneeesas Present. 
Nn ee NE es cc admthlnabsanonattibdbnait Cirmut>tnbepniaus sions toneammperenessmaerarnsonsvesareiarocasosngeutéuocnon — 
es. 


lb eh “1-4 rales and pass bill to authorize appropriations to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for fiscal year 
1960. (Passed 294 to 128 
To eieon} Department of Agriculture appropriation bill in order to insert provision limiting farm price-support loans to $50,000. (Passed | Yes. 
262 to 105. 
gusum alae sien ea ninn amen tals adaneapieehindtenbeiarinishencnesupiniiiinis tampensane AGgneastneehbisceossgouecscage 
8. 57 (Housing Act of 1959), to adopt Thomas ae to require direct congressional appropriation of funds in lieu of present Treasury | No. 
‘authorization method of financing. (Passed 222 to 201.) 
8. 57, on motion to recommit bill and insert provisions of H.R. 7117, for the text of the committee substitute amendment. (Defeated 189 to | No. 
233 








Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
.R. 7176, on recommittal motion to insert language limiting Se s es of aw fund. (Defeated 171 to 229). -- Yes. 
H.R. 7343, to increase appropriations of Department of Justice by $2,000,000. I EN actin serine demeaieaiiieny Yes. 
H.R. 7086, on motion to recommit bill to limit the extension of enegotiation ee to 27 months. (Defeated 153 to 264) - No. 
H.R. 7086, to amend and extend for 4 years the Renegotiation Act of 1951. (Passed 375 to 7) -..------------------------- Yes. 
Quorum seg ae gpa SS tind ga SE IOS, NEL Present. 
GE. 5th Dl i einibhdbtbierharoninapabe woos sheberceesetedbs=acnetierneesnsnesmhaminchaahoowesuenanianannnsne Present. 
Tee ill ae a ateeltee nad stininatiinhabeiiecodeontebdikchausrdnsatpesonagnen>aanweswerucin Present. 
a lah ania nid enbibeciinabbinnacbinkneineckadditepin dhaltvinitiatvaitineorecsneaanensseesbeosbesescesndiaion Present. 
R. 7454, on final passage of $38,400,000 defense appropriation bill. (Passed 393 to 3)........-.---..--------------------2----- ene e nee eee ee Yes. 
cen ale cadence ihinaRinietdglienhn net eeneeninon pebppebarennnd teste nagenmnendasssknunsbennanectyonswoceniinvamnbeane Present 
rat le poe be idids a natiiitnnentencecassegeerseseesententmenenereresnpacke those danetengLeamesasunenqeccesses=>sequanescenter Present. 
Cee ee ab imine ccdnsebbinbotkalasbndiops bud danewebsineasstpqcannatnconsenepdeacinencbas Present 
.R. 3610, to recommit the bill in order to add an amendment requiring States to match the Federal grants for construction of sewage treat- | No 
. ment works. (Defeated 156 to 240.) 
H.R. 3610, on final passage of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. (Passed 254 to 142)_-.......-------------------------------+------- Yes. 
H.R. 7590, to add to public works appropriations bill the sum of $500,000 for water lily eradication program. (Passed 199 to ies Yes. 


H.R. 7509, to add to public works appropriations bill the sum of $75,000 for planning of a river project in Wisconsin. (Defeated 192 to 203)..| Yes. 
H.R. 7509, to recommit the public works appropriations bill in order to reduce by 5 percent each construction item of $5 million or more. | No. 


(Defeated 149 to 251.) 


H.R. 7509, on final passage of the public works appropriations bill. (Passed 380 to 20)_....-....-.-----------------------+-----+-----+------ Yes. 
Quorum i ak oi ei eiealdiasanck sd cetliibhnods Pe eherds enteddve conncnpoabibinwcnechecagenehersunebiicdées Present 
S. 1901, to recommit the tobacco price support bill in order to freeze price supports at 1958 level for next 3 years. (Defeated 138 to 260.)....| No. 
S. 1901, to amend sec. 101(c) of the Agriculturai Act of 1949 and of 1945 to stabilize and protect the level of price support for tobacco, (Passed | Yes. 
250 to 149.) 
i oe un dad amennngonieaassceen set bbeniacts$bbvasbvapeoumeavinsni sore peensswescapenadapereents Present. 
is Ww No. 


.R. 7246, on recommittal motion to insert provisions of Belcher amendment (H.R. 7611) for text of H.R. 7246, to amend existing laws with 
respect to acreage allotments and price supports for wheat for 1960-61. (Defeated 141 to 224.) 


H.R. 7246, to amend existing laws with respect to acreage allotments and price supports for wheat for 1960-61. (Passed 188 to 177)--...----- — : 
I Gh” Aaa ee ns eedaningna bopunideasnntibn eens + gh subrerbegeandparaneneaersenenecntenesepnesnn resen 
H.R. 6596, to encourage and stimulate the production and conservation of coal in the United States through research and development by | Yes. 
creating a Coal Research and Development Commission. (Passed 251 to 54.) 
ESR a SE SER initithetewnndsmethvnaboseranadycantioe sehteqqanaapeccoebbotstsbeduecoucspueentegperedgqugeces e ee 
resent, 


I sin ud caaeibada Aennnnundisheorenasunemmbebentbeersereesnaquesucquasseneertee 
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Voting and attendance record of Representative Jonn R. Forey, 6th District, Maryland—Continued 





















Measure, question, and result Vote 
H. Res. 293, to adopt the rule eesti for the consideration of 4 hours of debate on, and the waiving of points of order against, H.R. 7500; | Yes. 

to amend Mutual Security Act of 1954, (Passed 277 to 93.) 

MOTOR OOM. acca nanccn wen nncaasiniwiie<sinusainstic nips Dissesianiom—owincelinie Wileehalis dal cise uinalecediaciie ain dealaiaba isin slickis ltia-niigaiia ann Absent? 

WOOT UNE CANN on. ooh ena ccn wot cenmememnson we caccoduaud kacewstwieimibllaishicia seeo aice-walsctaladheibtesiaalannh a niimsti sail dits nan ee Present. 
OunSrUtD COB. - oan nc ioc enc cc cede wnomntbas cdchansaneskncdscwssheedunillindmaaihnai din avis aieiiewniaen aelbataaisn dela tenes ona Present. 
Gmcratts OGlb . . wn ene nn nes pene cns hin scawnnppancéacnncncdnenascceqnedabastnasWénncnuns sane een wieknin hentia tea Present. 
Quorum call ewes ever ceesestubsccnssiakeyesapaseneewcsbibapelluintebskenks sonpbuledbnodeuedetinamsaseeiay Gia an ene Present. 
Quoram cal). . ...26- 224 -.n ne pace ck a. ccedcc nn nad anenswcoeuncesiaauebeupeaasenndvensedagdeulsnupasuvnkboensinn’saaiaeu eles as anil Present. 
8. 1968, on accepting conference report on bill to strengthen wheat iearketing quota and price support program. (Defeated 202to 215)....| Yes. 
H.R. 7500, to amend Mutual Security Act, as amended, (Passed 271 to 142)__....-..--....-----------5-. -nee- +--+ eee iia ascilsi anita thane depuis Yes. 

MOTT CAM «noone oc once cwnn nu cccncummnwanics qussmanoilcuncuccon sbababibd inal sisucl laaiieies cancslldctiatk Sain etme en ce eens Present 
H.R. 7749, to increase amount of obligation issued under 2d Liberty Bond Act, which may be outstanding at any one time. (Passed 255 | Yes. 

to 177.) 

MOTE GAD. - 2-2... - << ance necinn--- << datenigsesaesaupeemsenatmidnmiuienn penediwnihias n tinia db ance aiid +s eieeieea ten sole salen chen iene eee ae Present 

Res. 288, to adopt rule providing for consideration and 5 hours’ debate on H.R. 3 to establish rules of interpretation governing questions o 

of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. (Passed 233 to 116.) 

Quorum: call . -.. 2-228 on. cece edeenecakce nan gcndsenbedeesoneielelantasis~bendeeesesbiuantieseenenel ie bsesns age nae auaeaae mae Present. 
Quorum Call. .....2 2242222522252 - crew eckeveesnsncpeddosbenecs cesepaanedes sone sclscussesues cdedebhetemathasamens ania imeeumeniun aie Present. 
§. 57, to adopt conference report on Housing Act of 1959. (Passed 241 to 177)... ...--------------saeennnsen eon - nnn e a nseen adn sensceneennene Yes. 

PROT COM s -sincncon< nn cncccncce-cctpenebcdpeduadadcnscabscukurweUbinpebgalsiledy a's ummuiawibc~ hh iiaiiiasaesiedsiiic aisles Present. 

“Oe on to —— bill to establish rules of interpretation ,overning questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. | Yes. 

(Defeated 191 to 227 
H.R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. (Passed 225 to 192)....-- «--«| No. 
QGORUtH ONT 2 op occn diene ccuns shanunnencducntumenuinusahediyaaauiufalbeceniuse cies: dieumeen iene igen eee I So aE 2 Zh Present. 

uorum call _- seh win ns cane eens 
5. Res. 294, to adopt rule for consideration of H.R. 5752 relating ‘to observance of legal holidays by ‘Federal employees. “(Passed 339 to 42)...| Yes, ‘ 

SNORT ORM viretcin' <n ~ onivnnegeanconensdeeweratetintas tng epenmscmsniedaiy es idsie ke tninwais dimemeim en mepteeminn beh oieiaien its 6 aalamneennt ade Presen: 
On er recommit 8. 1120, respecting reserves required to be maintained by member banks of the Federal Reserve System. (Defeated | Yes. 

60 to 309 
H. Res, 295, to disapprove Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959. (Passed 266 to 124)_.........-.-.-.---.-.------------+----+--+------+----s---- Yes. 
H.R. 4957, to recommit bill to amend United States Code to provide for admission of certain evidence and confessions. (Defeated 138 to 261)..| No. 
H.R. 4957, te amend United States Code to provide for admission of certain evidence and confessions. (Passed 262 to 138).........---...... Yes. 
Quorum Pee IES LECT 9 ALLIED IM Miitihdivnt bose dititigcimadealtt Present. 
GROTON CBR csc on nn nnn cnc ct ncn senceneangncncoucesotewen widen aiaminiraiermme ts hapiesuintiecaipau nine mmm aningei itn: hehe nn Absent.‘ 
On a adopt conference report on H.R. 7500 to amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. (Passed 257 to 153)-...-. — ; 

OCU COE... cnn niccnnnne decncnvicknecsices Lesunmesaninvcnirnkaudubbiapinmsuitlinhien« sos amwaiiieaiieileiid nie sowed unis. ae nm 

.R. 3460, on motion to order previous question on H. Res. 326, a resolution to agree to Senate amendments on H.R. 3460, the TVA finane- | No. 

ing bill. (Passed 244 to 166.) 

uorum w Revyectemncscversecsonsgacensensescdupenensnweurcccahsuniedmniinees= aannsueeacniemn mena naeiiaia cai aaa Present. 
H.R. 7072, to provide for the participation of the United States in Inter-American Development Bank. (Passed 230 to 87).......-..-.--... Yes. 

OTM QUE. 6 oc cesinn< ontnecepeccuccunednbsewcencwbscbunwcecat Lala walabhideded wudnt su sdllacsamediamdedied aida Present. 
H.R. 8385, mutual security and related agencies appropriations bill. (Passed 279 to 136)....-...~...2- 2-2-2 -- +222 enn no enn nn ewes e ee ee es. 
QUOTE COB. oo oi cnccccnccccnncennnscecdnsucwwniaiiatiiind ocica cee mmalsiacigeuniissibin sine iii cles inesabsh'ostlllel tidsqaenalasetalinaapeenseiaasimnniigit nasa ae Present, 
GUIDE UN CNN os citiec ek diac saci scmnnentas smnvepedcumedds conn odiepwindeudsclnwacs-<chehnaieiun sae antseieietdide nae iliasadi laine Present. 

OCU CRE. 6 oo nngcinegewencccsvsnds miseescdsscanhancedsnaws socncendemenduumighns 6as ed ocwgmanctmaendmuiminniiinaiiias agai aie Present. 
H.R. 7740, to suspend rules and pass bill to amend Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to preservation of acreage and realloc- | No. 

tion of unusual cotton acreage allotments. (Passed 308 to 90.) 

CE III oo wis deme a ticeip eiangchi eb deel ancdla cack tanaigai gan i aa digas eee ee a ws wcll iii Sint ahah gives ta ansleteattachah daca iciedsaaaaaaal Present. 
I a. s esa culmea mantel cosa < seth neem aiapetstibc eth alk annie ebeaaes haan teas adeiansa imine mice shims ciiipci iad ate Sipe dndineameh  teaaeel % candni wen wiebinnasiiavae eh anaicuel Present. 
SE cs en tioonnnnknduamanwie a-ciow omineinin mart thins wran icigperiemaseiesiinn oes heits sateidlen ss dhjw ecenipin abe asctine peeps sg aiacm belamsaliamie sede menhaanneneen ee Present. 
GUIOF TENS CONE 6 nnn ncn cccensencce cd censadkavechsnctadicsvicnsacesssibbeisbnibciinkbebinn aleitiddhaweebailbbiaton sain ani Present. 
SS EEE SE ct vicmiadepudmwnne iaajnemewewmuieieiewinmale calibhamapicwisainmmadbiducadamelmeianeanalinas iia Present. 

SOT GOI... neve cece wstnacnrghenocacusseodanndndonnamcicmennncsisnehcuiuabinampdgeepliniadinmnsnpimaaainninii adhesin nn Present. 
H.R. 8442, to adopt Landrum-Griffin amendment (H.R. 8400) to replace language of labor-reform committee bill. (Passed 229 to 201)...... No. 
H.R. 8342, on motion to recommit labor-management and disclosure bill (Griffin-Landrum text). eee BOP 06 BIG) ww ccckiget dhdekaia< Yes. 
H.R. 8342, on final passage: Labor-management and disclosure bill (Griffin-Landrum text). (Passed 303 to 125) ...-........---.---..-.-..- Present 
H.R. 7048, on motion to disagree with Senate amendment No. 1 which would increase from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 the Federal contribu- 0. 

tion to civil defense. (Passed 240 to 166.) 

H.R. 6904, to establish an Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations. (Passed 335 to 31).-.......--.....---+--.-----~---------- Yes 
H. Con. Res. 269, expressing sense of Congress against seating of Communist regime in China as representative of China in United Nations. | Yes. 
(Passed 368 to 2. ) 
Quorum call. ........... assem i sses Waipnpes abate theh nei cihinses Ses cai De a eas ai ae ee ince dads timsagiokion tig: hank allemaal Present. 
I .c nicscicilbinmacnianiecchiods ser nia tptoeamanagaatiae webb a sicinnonidialinn Lae bo secrete cecrulewelissdita acd bidbiabeseid jatudathaaaiaaaiag aad dele Present. 
CROP TREES COTE 5 no on iecineccuinn csiec neem nauwewanen calsmwinmaiinwiswee més wsseicaledhg:bitilesasdonejirseceiuabaitdien isis aliasisisaisa adalat iain Present. 
CINE Bi eicipnin wcthniomaddihnnscanenmeebedionga «ca duss dhs shieheve werent tte crest emcccn ans neuesbttaadatiesaes eeesiaaibeeaiaaa tie naa Present. 

OT URTIE: GUID nonin ini ence cerinn west ipikiiteren chm tga tywin ic ormeceahen spec tomes ossblavesbcecdhooapsin th ia ese ala eter Present. 
H.R. 8609, to adopt the request for separate vote on Sullivan amendment authorizing institution of food stamp plan for distribution for | Yes. 

surplus commodities. (Passed, 232 to 127.) 

H.R. 8609, to amend Agriculture Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, (Passed, 305 to 53)_........--..-....--..----..-s--<-<--- Yes, 
nn OOM cence een eecceecsl. Sulipaceie’ Sindee ude. wang iit aie; se De diae a col nate Present 
R. 1341, on motion to recommit bill to require passenger-carrying motor vehicles purchased by the Federal Government agencies to 0. 

meet certain safety standards. (Defeated, 125 to 265.) 

I1.R. 5421, to provide program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction of fishing vessels. (Passed 272 to 108)...........----.-- Yes. 
(Quorum call sie tnsseaemegun nse ein tin Absent.5 
8. 2539, on recommittal motion designed to delete provision of $50,000,000 loan fund for construction of classrooms and to spread the | No. 

$550,000,000 urban renewal funds over 2 years in lieu of 1 year. (Defeated 156 to 231.) 

ao to extend and amend laws relating to provision and improvement of housing and renewal of urban communities, (Passed 283 to | Yes. 
0. 

NI OO a cscs och nsw aw era sss sass, sas eosnipsnen dunsknccuseaii aut rgb isan eM a a ak a Present. 

J ms reer - engrossme nt and 3d re ading of bill to authorize the conveyance of certain real property to Sacramento County, Calif. (Passed | Not voting 
13 to 

8. 2162, on approving Government employees health insurance bill. (Passed 382 to 4)_.............-.--.2--- 22-2 + nn eee nn ie --+----s Yes. 

H.R, 7889, to require rice marketing quota for rice when the total supply exceeds the normal supply. (Passed 330 to 52) Yes. 

H.R. 3151, to suspend rules and pass bill relating to withholding for purposes of income tax imposed by certain cities on the compensation | Yes. 

of Federal employees. (Defeated 251 to 133; 34 required for suspension passage.) 

Quorum OI access sin so tnen sats tapnin eye siaraieslig nies eas cast nich oui ts a aa a a a a Present. 
H.R. 7509, to override President’s veto of public works appropriation bill. (Defeated 274 to 13; 34 required) -._..-.-..--.-.---------.---.--- Yes. 
H.R. 4279, te authorize Secretary of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, operate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande rehabilitation | Yes. 

project, Texas La Feria division. (Passed 281 to 114.) 

CIN i ees acu ea eee endo nettle dcini ctiiueleiaaitek tans 
S. 2524, to prevent under certain conditions States or political subdivisions from imposing on a person a net income tax on income from inter- | Yes. 

state commerce, (Passed 359 to 31.) 

EE EET GT | Me AEE VE ae ome a ee ee Present. 
H.R, 8678, Federal Aid to Highway Act of 1059. (Pansed 963 to NOB) sbi 5 nnndtnenocngscoukecsoekeebeusiouanniadeneaed Yes. 
Quorum ONE elk oe Le Sign eS ane BE ee, ee pe ag a ee Present. 
5. 1555, to adopt conference re port on Labor- Management eae and Disclosure Act of 1959. (Passed 352 to 52)........-...-..--..s-.-- Yes. 
Quorum I ilieeicceth ek ioe sini dik shes tannin lagen aaah a ude ace a a 

R. 9035, to recommit bill to permit | issuance of series E and H U.S "savings bonds at interest rates above existing maximum and to permit | No. 

z ae ee to designate certain exchanges of Government securities to be made without recognition of gain or loss. (Defeated 

to 2 
Yes. 


H.R. 9035, to permit issuance of series E and H U.S-savings bonds at interest rates above existing maximum and to permit Treasury Seecre- 
tary to designate certain exchanges of Governme nt securities to be made without recognition of gain or loss, (Passed 378 to 7.) 


Bi a eel a pei rel 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 
a a Ba ill andi ieedociismnsiaieliasiin chaniiaaeealpuihaed waa mein AahMpan lites W palepebanae mnedum aeicaitiinwuiipinn & eines Present. 
Natta este ih teak cid cnc tach cha obtains senadiiio he Secaiaakae accion an cided ane iahin-eestpale alplgad ciktalncumnesty labiiinions ntonsdiitigelalnnnl iimansaiiaplahioaeonth Present. 
a a he dt es pees Present 
d rules and pass bill to authorize study and review in connection with proposed additional building for ‘Library of | Yes. 







J. Res. 
Rg, ssed 323 to 46.) 

H.R. 9105, ssa 1960 eeseicione for public works. (Passed 303 to 93) Rite. cocininiocteebec ete 
H.R. 9069, to provide standards for issuance of passports. (Passed 371 to oe 

8. 2208, to provide for equal treatment for States of Alaska and Hawaii under Federal Airport “Act. 


Cee eT nen ee alan ie cn ueae Stnihinio ik 
‘0 override President's veto of public works appropriations bill. (Passed 280 to 121) - LMtpiahiaienedoudciie 


H.R. 8385, to adopt conference report on mutual security bill. (Passed 194 to 109) __...._._--...-..-.---- 
On Senate amendment to extend the Civil Rights Commission for 2 years. (Passed 221 to 81)--.....--.-- 


1 Conference at Annapolis, Md., with State’s senators and delegates from the 6th 3 In attendance at Presidential dedication of International 4-H Center in Mont- 
District to discuss Corps of Engineer's development proposals for the North Branch gomery County. 
of the Potomac; also conference with Montgomery and Prince Georges senators and 4 Radio report over WGAY on current Federal employee legislative matters. 
delegates on transportation compact, which was introduced as H.J. Res. 402, passed 5 On official leave 
Congress, approved by President Sept. 15, 1960. voted “no,” 

2 Luncheon speaking engagement before Bethesda Civitian Club. Recorded in 6 If present would have voted ‘‘no,”’ 


the RecorD that if in attendance would have voted “aye.” 


Mr. Speaker, in the 2d session of age is 97.84 percent. Of the 113 quorum nonvoting are explained in the footnotes. 
the 86th Congress, there were 93 rolicall calls, I answered 109 for an attendance Total voting and attendance percent- 
votes. Of these, my vote is recorded in record of 96.4 percent. The four in- age combined for both sessions of the 
91 of the instances. The voting percent- stances not in attendance and two of Congress is 96.85 percent. 








2p Sess., 86TH Conc. 


Voli ng record, Mopreien niative Joun R. Forey, 6th District, arian. 





















| j j 
Num-| Date | Measure, question, and result Vote 
ber 1960 | 
1} Jan. 6 | Call of the House : Present. 
2) Feb. 2 | H.R. 1217, amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free impo rtation of amorphous graphite, ‘amended. (Passed 278 to 116). : | Yes. 
3; Feb. 2) H. Con. Res. 459, expressing sense of Congress that any variation in traditional] interpretation of treaties between United States and the Yes, 
Republic of Panama shal! be made only pursuant to treaty, amended. (Passed 380 to 121.) 
4| Feb. 2/| H. Con. Res. 465, expressing the indignation of Congress at the recent desecrations of house of worship and other sacred sites, without amend- | Yes. 
ment. (Passed 392 to 0.) | 
5 | Feb. 17 | H.R. 3151, relating to withholding for purposes of income tax imposed by certain cities on the compensation of Federal employees. (Passed Yes. 
221 to 160.) 
6 | Feb. 25 | H.R. 3610, override the President's veto of bill to increase grants for construction of sewage treatment works. (Defeated 249 to 157.) (34 | Yes. 
required. ) | 
| H.R. 10743: 
7| Feb. 29 ie Yates amendment to bill to restore $50,000,000 for slum clearance and urban renewal. (Defeated 158 to 187) peice | Yes. 
8 | Mar. 1 | Quorum call a ‘ NS : Re. Present. 
9 | Mar. 7 | Quorum call Present. 
10 | Mar. 7 | Quorum call_- Present. 
| HL. Res. 467: 
11 | Mar. 7 | On motion to take up for consideration H.R. 10777 to authorize certain construction at military installations. (Passed 309 to 1). | Yes. 
12| Mar. 8 | Quorum call_.__- . : en ea bi aL ta I ale oats Present. 
| H. Res. 468: | 
13 | Mar. 8 | On a —— to er closed rule to provide for 3 hours of debate on H.R. 5, foreign investment tax bill. (Passed, 236 to 127)_.| Yes. 
14 | Mar. 8 | Quorum call_.._-.---- : pie Miirewitateins ace beie ; , ieucee 6S Ae i pesiecind Present. 
15 | Mar. 8 | Quorum call_._._------ Die ie i Wee ee | Pea eo Tp sande tissu dcnnel Peememt. 
16 | Mar. 9 | Quorum call.- ae nae s pelvic “sindnerinds darhpary oss Dea Rih aaral See 
17 Mar. 9} H.R. 10809, fiscal 1961 authorization bill for the NASA. (Passed 398 to 10) an, eS edi achalasia ----| Yes. 
18 Mar. 9 | H.R. 10777, authorize certain construction at military installations. (Passed 407 to 4) potas ee icin auihdegltiehe esi a 
19 | Mar. 10 re NTE een en on og emlaid buumirneaiaWt sunpedniedécascen) Se eeneue. 
20 | Mar. 10 . Res. 359, open rule to provide for consideration of and 15 hours of debate on H.R. 8601 to enforce constitutional rights. ‘(Passed 312 to 93) Yes. 
21 | Mar. il ae RI itn eats «disp andciOeerpinde ei aoas a a ‘ 5 bothewiee ied : -| Present. 
22! Mar. 11 | Quorum call_--. aise bol ane Tale Salas teense Net cia lect toh el ae ta San aa cd 5s es cea Dic akin tk cndein es Sas dts anal -| Present. 
23 | Mar. 14 | Quorum call______-_-- ctadaaadniriaicnnasee esis SEG a: ait in ; JT Se areca eke J edbaukes Present. 
24 | Mar. 15 | Quorum call._.______. Caen eiasonigtainkchen aug Joes Peseta? es - Present. 
25 | Mar. 16 | Quorum call______- bene al omees pS Sh a gl oP ‘ ou iag Was : | Present. 
26} Mar. 17 | Quorum call. -.._-._-- ee tal aa ial an ee sinbates besabied ierlbcaw ited Present. 
27 | Mar. 18 | Quorum eali--._....-..---- han Srseeeh sag Ga pins de peinbesis nivale BoC Say Yh asta sii ..| Present. 
28 | Mar. 21 | Quorum call___-......._._.- eT kc at TE ISES ; st as Se Via aes ee Saka .| Present. 
H.R. 7279: 
29 | Mar. 21 | On motion to suspend rules and pass bill to authorize establishment of Hubbell Training Post National Historic Site in State of Arizona. | Yes. 
(Defeated 171 to 208.) 
I a ee eehneomsenupecsucs i aa ate Spee ore : ccnowenunscsho4 Pe renemt. 
31 | Mar. 23 ce il boas SE pe ieeee eich a Rlinaicdy abs SER i I lI, BO Present. 
32 | Mar. 23 | H.R. 8601, amendment to civil Tights bill providing for U.S. voting referees. (Passed 295 to 124). __... Cee Satta et eaaeee nis ccnh ee 
33 | Mar. 24 | Quorum en Ge OR kn LMS, CP See RS I CR .| Present. 
34 | Mar. 24 | H.R. 8601, motion to recommit ci ivil rights bill to committee in order to omit thre atening communications from penalties dealing with obstrue- No. 
tion of court orders.’ (Defeated 118 to 304.) | 
H.R. 8601: 
35 | Mar. 24 On final passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1959. reseed 311 to 109) eet ; paswch dee ida ; ae Re 
ee 2 i ee 2 NY GE oo 6d ihlet a ce cee sca swuaeiccmtesaspncseo REE a are ya ee sSraigts Matakana ititccebescadt ene. 
ee ee BS See ee eee Sete Ae Sc i a i ak Sal sti moeadanilicmiagt EE I Se ret ee ee ee ee) ee Present. 
-R. 11390: 
38 | Mar. 29 On final passage of appropriation bill ($4,100,000,000) for Departments of Labor, and of Health, Education, and Welfare. (Passed 362 to 10)_| Yes. 
39 | Mar. 30 a ARE TR oA BD RS Se PRR RIPE RI ERS EAP SC CARE A eR EG an RET o--+-.-----| Present. 
re ee FI ies es en ek heer ce ckncccs ls sci SI a ies he chem pannel saibe de hha dbi Cine ....--| Present. 
41 | Apr. 6 | Quorum call_.-....--...... e ee ag a wld ey an dba aes nieb eatechbuide .-| Present. 
RE EELS NET RIS Tea AD a ae ce ie a De bee Present. 
e I I aA a be Boosh Ph te die bicel dai edie | Present. 
44 | Apr. 13 | H.R. 11666, appropriations bill for Departments of State, Justice, Judici jary and related agenc jes. (Passed 312 to 31)........-..-.----=--..--| Yes. 
a iat ald wlan cndnddlenl caul@behdldbeshoneselavesbodglicdcoutierentonten | Present. 
46 | Apr. 19 | Quorum eall__--.- Ie aa Se ge Bs rab shp leila apucralaienniaceienontoeeibene OEE LE OI EE EEN A EO | Present. 
Ia aS te i ed dca. sha RadonacindSdacnctbadadarwecubbaee Scbbwnsd phat seensbewe tibetan pooe ----] Present. 
48 | Apr. 20 | H.R. 11776: On amendment to increase by $35,000,000 the funds seria’ for —— offices appropri ution. (Passed 218 to 155) -.__-. | Yes. 
I Se et a dbapepeithe \lencmtienukeba sumatlkdbewsnnctnannadasbasiiementionesrctiiey ies | Present. 
50 | Apr. 20 Quorum call - . Present. 
51 | Apr. 20 | Quorum eall__ 
52 | Apr. 21 uorum call 
53 | Apr. 21 | H.R. 8601: On final approval of conference report on civil rights bill. (Passed 288 to 95) - ¥i 
54' Apr. 21 ' H.R. 11510, amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. (Passed 243 to 130) Yes 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Measure, question, and result 
ONUID CNN) Sg ncn nccunseaniscngence dank pe wn ansliimnmne med wnm teatiibiesmeaitie dee acgcslake nea itiiliemmmentenntasaetnieaa aan 
a 498, adopt the open rule providing for 3 hours of debate on H.R. 10213 authorizing purchase by Treasury of $1,000,000,000 of FHA and | Yes. 
mortgages. 
PORE COI; << .w cc cnpcccnnecsdaucosnsboncesudgaseecascanntsnewdqusosbeupnast aenguaabwensnsabbanaieinegesmeninpaanninaan aaa ahienee cena 
_ CB). .... .cncnocccocquiiesonehionnacnantineesndcecece~ coun cd naspiminynstineanduasécesecan eeu paibe nein te dhletaminaaaandi 
-R. 10213: 
aa motion designed to include Bentley amendment to prevent discrimination account race, religion, or color, (Defeated | No. 
139 to s 
H.R. 10213: 

On wont, passage of bill to amend National Housing Act. (Passed 214 to 163)__.-.-.--- 2-22-21 oe eee en nnn enn een bccn enn een enn ne- Yes. - 
OCU COLL. — nn cinccciasvecascpenssnasbercastpeuewennnnhad gn amnth—iciinieniin sigs wile piniam acs use idem stain soe mila leanne 5 
.R. 10596, change method of Federal aid to State or territorial homes for the support of disabled soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines of | Not voting.® 
United States. (Passed 265 to 0.) 

H. Con. Res. 633, relating to restoration of freedom to captive nations. (Passed 276 to 0)_...........-2.-..-------------2--s------------ ---| Not voting.? 
Quorum Cal)... <2 - cen scc ccna cccwcensnencndnseccctvespanmnanrssenhsecannanenuescondouceulapiipneennaneuinesasenwietnmmannatn ena dealaoesinianal Present. 
QOPI CA. 2 ca niccnwccenccccsenenenm cndnswantabanee ingionhasnase sent asetpnesnmainaieins Daognals meceweeennstaenne carn ewesemsctwanecnensosegaee Present. 
Qeportarts OOH © «cc ices cc encc nc nnceweaetonsesctalagesqanactnenccacenetagiashandsiersdieesssocedineiumnaaenns pens sana Present. 
Area redevelopment: - * 

On motion to table motion that further proceedings under the call be dispensed with, (Defeated 167 to 221)........-......-------- ----| No. 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion ordering the previous question that further proceedings be dispensed with. (Passed 223 to 164).......-....---.. aha Yes. 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 222 to 159) _.---.--2 222-2221 n ee nee eee wenn ene e nnn .-| Yes. 
QeOTHN CITE ann cnnesccccnasccescdndaracccunprgavewsnesence snes cuas renin —bdnbacetamnemmsaraitninsieinie diam nae aia tga anes en t. 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion to lay on the tabie the motion to order the previous question. (Defeated 152 to 230)....-...-.------.----.--------- eateniaal No. 
Area redevelopment: 

‘ On a me} previous question on motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 235 to 153).........-. ie .| Yes. 
rea redeveiopmen 

On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 236 to 151) ........--...---.------ 22-222 o nee e nnn ne een ene nnee Yes. 
QUOKUER COT. «ain nc tenmrnendtincecocaccoudacansenoncdminsendsocredmalagiggndsatihansaandenn dh tbumalinnantlsenieaapa tte tiiaa tian Present. 
Area (a 

=e question on motion that further proceedings be dispensed with. (Passed 237 to 148)--_.......-.----.-.-..---------------- Yes. 
Area redevelopment: 

On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 237 to 150) .. 2-2-2102 22-222 n ee ne nnn ener een ennennennee- Yes. 
8, 722, area redevelopment: 

On motion to consider the bill. (Pateed 290 to 171)! 2. ee eines Yes. 

On motion to recommit to committes. (Defeated 168 to 223)... 2. 22s jo nn nse ene cnw nce co ccengsns-cecanusastiesonqecubbneeasauanene No, 
8. 722, area redevelopment: 

To pess Dill. (Passed 201 t0:184)..22.. coco o c cee ck cea cne nec w nec centncseocandessoessonnsosbeasdadnsaseenn bans easaeel Yes, 
ROOPUN. GOD io os 5 ca nwdncnencncnycenesan sehaddcacadunebaceesactes hodheecadsacee wala atihidenine baie sibid dies =i signe alder ....| Present. 
.R. 11998, Defense Department appropriations bill. (Passed 377 to 3)........-----.--------------------2--2 2-22 e nnn n nena nnn enn nn enan- Yes. 
rignitrg cad teat casas sun cntipabigsacesececseccsanumaeepacageucanepesunqendaderetacguae cnhuanagpeasehes se =iniEnieedenh ener a ne Present. 

ll 

On recommittal motion designed to add $104,000,000 for construction of linear electron accelerator at Stanford. (Defeated 194 to — No. 
H.R. 11718, to authorize appropriations for AEC. (Passed 321 to 2)... 2222-2. 222-2 nnn ssn nnn kon sie sdankanedusesenasnetins Yes. 
Qemor tats ORME. no nin no 5 ns in cede daces yen ccepepecceny coe cadeveereqndtensecnbnosccentveéscsumieuninnasonksansans snusuansenilnaen’ Uimaunene Present. 

ATE CRE. x cc pone seveenadenedumecducuinnnaenaghante woe wcamenccuscrecesesesecscnescsedenenabansnnlannepescustheneannens saan aie esa 
MOTE CONE... ccc nsec cnccncccnncwcveveeccausconeqennccasschecucncesensbnnshasonsadenkossenheepenneengebhens cal teeeuaneenin aaa 
.R. 11510, adopt conference report on to amend the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. (Passed, 240 to 138). 


Quorum call 
8. 1358, ee pean Department of the Interior to provide headquarters site for Mount Rainer National Park. 








44: 
On Ullman amendment to bill authorizing construction of San Luis unit of Central Valley project providing exemption from 160-acre 


HRS limitation. (Passed, 214 to 181.) 
oy motion to strike enacting clause of Foreign Investment oe Tax Act of 1960. 

H.-R.5, » Foseign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1960. (Passed 195 92) 

WAOPUIEE CRTE a ee coon a creme ce te pomnambmmiincpinn waipicncinwemssenapsspeod meoelocieehssceteneye als hiiiliies ain teseeeiles silane alegre tae aiateenee eae 
H, Res. 488, woes rule providing for consideration of H.R. 2331 to establish Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National Historical Park. 

134 to 227. 
QeaOrt GRIL. . . oi cvwn cece cn cn cncewcnecconns ccewedebeocacacecenuccctsabccusecsslaseaensksunensbensesnecuhpenseennyin=neesanenmantannnaia 
H.R. 12326: 


On recommittal motion designed to ag ent the use of any funds for construction of Allegheny River Reservoir. (Defeated 110 to 294). No. 
H.R. 12326, public works appropriation (Pesned S87 60 18)... -ccndinccscccniansovccenrs«ossewtthnnnaniendpebunaade aaa Yes, 
H. Res. 536, rules providing for consideration of and 4 hours of debate on H.R. 10128, school construction bill, (Passed 307 to 97). ......-.. Yes. 
Quorum RTD os nase eg ener oe ged oss rinse did bie nana bbinusn dopideloauclees a Liciukebee ec cata Seem) amare ie, eee ee Present. 
H.R. 10128, school construction bill: 
On Powell amendment to require that school facilities constructed with Federal assistance shall be available to all students in accordance | Yes. 
a ae the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court. (Passed 218 to 181.) 
.R. 10128: 
On Bow amendment to return to States for construction of school facilities 25 percent of the taxes collected on every pack of cigarettes | No. 
sold in each State. (Defeated 181 to 219.) 
H.R. 10128, school construction bill none committee amendment as amended. (Passed 223 to 117)............--..-.-.---------------.---- Yes. 
H.R. 10128, school construction bill, authorize Federal assistance to the States to be used for construction of school facilities. On motion | No. 
to recommit to committee to substitute provisions of H.R. 12259, the administration bill. (Defeated 80 to 319.) 
H.R. 10128, authorize Federal assistance to the States to be used for constructing school facilities, (Passed 206 to 189)..................--.. Yes. 
Quorum GONE cre Ne an ee pp el pits wc aise dia aco as ap wanda adele Present. 
Capea ath en bs Se ere chk a Semedeeoeee ets nd am nile wana cceeRbemlbabccsmead ac iestendais reid le edie Deen tee ee eee DS aniicasdtes sek intinencap Present. 
Quorum call... .. cee acwacn doemnk emamijciadicwwscwe cme cm allan lpa ue wupelsemaliieiem as scant 0 usw ander csldanssiitiieinh saan een Present. 
8. 1892: 
On ete amendment relating to interest rates applicable to proposed projects in the Colorado River storage project. (Passed 228 to | Yes. 
123. 
CN I ae i i esa cial owned coe gn le dca trln ecu nto crc. ln ti x ynihem ie olin e's veces tianlian inbeta cae altos eae Present. 
COrBOC URED GAT no oss icine icin sane ccc cc cdo nncdangncubelédenaudbadocatacesindasebeutessen oncdlnGuliass akb mega amuayaeannntn nanan si a—nne Present. 
GrsOPUR GBT. occ ci ccan pa cccnenenaedincccdésssbccranscécccusdscsududedunddebenas acdhpdeieunenanle tein sini inne Present. 
CNDPTUNN COT. gs dk weirs inn cone encensuinaneutamuekabnacdeonualbbupckondldnaskoghpwasncesepeessueseeeeenenaalaaa—e Si cies dieionied Absent. 
Cormier CANE nn nc cc eck ipdnencenccccumepawenescncassbanconsunctucacussenbocksnughbasatleesiasevesyabas aaa ant. aes _ Absent.? 
emit COUR, os 5 on a nn hi nk seks ros cnc en wkd iieSwe badass aanbasnelinneh Dane aNelap iis ieaenaaaaianaaaaneds ener Present. 
On motion to adjourn, (Defeated 77 to 194) icin cn nidecenncticbaicccecenceoucectucsuinesanbbehnssdeieissatntdhthassacniemeaip aaa weimmted No. 
WOWURNND GONE <n cin hse merci tn Serta oennteich eccrine comission ssss we as Weestose p mhcnsedeiein inch seks dtp licerisasuaihims classi esthddedhendeadaininicainaiapaamsadaia aaa cn aan Present. 
NII I sc sc ss dn ccna wax de/she> cocoa gtd poelasp ast allen nani dashes eames pan miemensnmniiiwassiniainckaehmlcaacigiite Present. 
ae Wee oo sae high chlksal ax astbins asthe o uadaaedcaiuiianane ded puadaatiiie Aiea re invcistnsieiieunes bts ween tea caapialensdessidtaalatasaataniaae tie SAREE: Present, 
. Res. 590: 
No, 


On closed rule waiving points of order and providing - 2 hours of debate on H.R. 12381 to extend for 1 year existing corporate normal 
tax rate and certain excise tax rates. (Passed 204 to 181.) 


a ase rer ott se 
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Measure, question, and result 













H.R. 12381, increase for 1 year period the public debt limit set forth in sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act and to extend for 1 year the 
existing corporate normal tax rate and certain excise tax rates. (Passed 223 to 174.) 























-R. 9883, recommit the Federal employee’s pay raise bill to committee to — for a 5-percent increase. (Defeated 94 to $24)........-.. 
H.R. 9883, a Federal employee’s pay raise bill providing for 744-percent ase. (Passed 378 to 40).....-.-....---.----.. spocloeiiciemintiess 
ieee REE Karta hiked mealia eater Wine oa at aiaie oad bincomdidwcceitieideas as <tinirestm men cunoeatisngp eee brierrandiommamninnes aman ppeneemiceinas 

a Salo crenagenannonnapetbnabonebwenrp nena otic 

.R. 12619, increase the mutual security appropriation by $200,000,000. (Passed 212 to 173) _.-.-...------------------ ++ ee een eo e eee 
H.R. 12619: On final passage of mutual security appropriations bill. (Passed 258 to 124)...._----- stawabedinac: pls Tk anda cinaiecbcauaanetiadan eed 
aca la Sn a Ta a Tare a ratte pdiecs ma bkinuisbnon a cpeb coswsinmasiotepsilbvvamesapnaiiens dapsieie 
ah Si ise nia ae aaa aT erie tse aN TE cs lane w oben eines roo eae mice neticlopre aietlnick eaisioooie.cle meryulacruoumneplbomneenelamlenduniande womb 
Ek Nace era eae ia alata Gace isc dees dregs chimedaidd in nahin dan patted astediniagid Cotapicteraertne satin wkslomeroerampipeatmauguialene teat 

iid bu taghte cial ce amen ebdinr hinds pheinhicbeneninigtnaedaddwiaiierad wah phspaneun da dup ain ches nawennnunedraaprdeeonsr aft nti 


















-R. 12580: On final passage of the Social Security Amendments of 1960. (Passed 381 to 23).....-...-......---------------n0-------+------ Yes 
H.R. 12261: On motion to recommit in order to substitute the Wheat Act of 1960, approved by Senate. (Defeated 195 to 211).......-.----. No. 
H.R. me ge final passage of the Farm Surplus Reduction Act of 1960. (Defeated SN ininenihidiinnitiitenmnibiaiiaintabiitetay.." gdaeaoeis Pres . 

ta IR icing ns ol i incest ciabatta pagename ageibon mera anes weatesaenin mecqundinteetibeatiibinepenesagadateoebataen inline esen 







rural routes. (Passed 235 to 164.) 
e3 .R. 12740, * raornare: bill to committee for purpose of eliminating $5,000,000 for Capito] Grounds expansion. (Defeated 149 to 252)_.......- 
a cc iia eee tbe ete eenentelibink iembatioennateninmmmiiaiameaemmdndereneneuteene 






uorum call 
1508, make the So intrastate Alaska Railroad su’ tion by ICO. (Passed 267 to 101)_......__..-......--.-. 
ii J. Res. - (8.J. Res. 41): On final passage of the International Mech oa edical Research Act of 1960. (Passed 259 to 114)__........ 












.R. 8860 (with committee amendment), stabilize the mining ot lead and zine by small domestic producers on public, Indian, and other 
lands. (Passed 197 to 192.) 
H.R. 8697, amend the District of ns Redevelopment Act of 1945 with respect to the requirements for adoption of a redevelopment 
plan for a sac area, eae 35.) 
Quorum call___... 
orum call. 
orum call__ 















. 1267: 

Oa] nn nee to replace text of bill with language of H.R. 12853 (to amend the Fair Leber Standards Act of 1938 as amended). 

H.R. 12677, amend Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as amended to provide coverage for employees of interstate retail enterprises and to | Yes. 
increase minimum wages under act to $1. 15. (Passed 341 to 72.) 
















H.R. 12311, extend for 1 year the Sugar Act of 1948 as amended. (Passed-390 to 0).....-..-_.------.-------21 2-22 eee nee nee e----- Yes 
H.R. 9883 (adjust rates of basic compensation of certain Federal employees): 
On ere President’s veto. (Passed 345 to 69)..............--. a al aN rade aad Yes. . 
ee Presen 






R. 8665: 

On motion to recommit to committee bill to establish a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital. (Defeated 50 to 308) _-. 
ices ender dien i heaeaahearinesdoctonnicinvrioeuindi-anniodctana idk iernisahoetiaoes men asiaheipagindoarernmniinas enermeratninn.eiaie-wisigeminanmne martina 
. Res. 7.) providing for House consideration of Senate amendments to H.R. 12740, supplemental appropriation bills for 1961. (Passed 

291 to 79 
. Res. 596 
On agreeing to the resolution providing for consideration of Senate amendment to H.R. 12740, supplemental appropriation bill. (Passed 
257 to I 
H.R. 2467, adopt committee amendment that supplied new text of bill tq authorize reimbursement of owners and tenants of land acquired | Yes. 
HH. 20 Federal Aviation Agency for Chantilly relocation. (Passed 182 to 166.) 
2467, authorize the reimbursement of owners and tenants of land acquired by Federal Aviation Agency for their moving expense in | Yes. 
hantilly relocation. (Passed 182 to 167.) 























uorum 
.R. 12753, amend the Subversive Activities Control Act relative to registration of foreign agents’ disseminating political propaganda in | Yes. 
United States. (Passed 395 to 3.) 
i ets 5383, clarify status of faculty and administrative staff at U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. (Passed 291 to 90)_..-..-.....--.-..-....| Yes. 
sagen motion to suspend rules and pass bill to establish Federal agriculture service to Guam. (Deferred 202 to 151.) (34 needed).-_...-..| Yes. 


Neen nnn nnn a ca mddcanabateiedenucummapharpanmnn sautetinmaastotuingiiis sieiaienattel Present. 
a ee SO, UE, «UIE SEO OD nn oe re nndiieeianoap ane ynanawancbonsonchaasncwagnnmnns Yes, 

H. Res. 611, citing Consuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan for contempt of Congress. (Passed 382 to 0)_-.-.--- maki btban ad glaymiceekbeancdebaret Yes. 
uorum Na CE ee econ eestipknatsbusesceseddbwawsssonsduniagunnaseonedebanee Present. 
. Res. 4: 


On rule to consider legislation favoring a convention of delegates from Atlantic democracies looking to greater cooperation and unity of Yes. 
purpose. (Passed 349 to 49.) 
8.J. Res. ey favoring a convention of delegates from Aflantie democracies looking to greater cooperation and unity of purpose. (Passed | Yes. 
03. 


Quorum i ar eee eS Seeetiitnwln nnn gepengin ove dpabtiakindhellian a Seililes Aenea ks opm on Lapa mek ot ancist} ineoicalne dl eacenmemnsientl Present. 
Quorum call__.............. Scie Te en a dnab naan Pda AES ER gS 
I in ina csi indi eceeR eS aumelwhediiwwusccdcseoctecuble ‘ ct ebddhaciatirtcoel EROS 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voting record, Representative Jouw R. Foury, 6th District, Maryland—Continued 








N om Measure, question, and result 

196 oe call 

197 -R. 12580, 

190 'R. 131 at dment to provid additional $65,000,000 for defense support under mutual security 
.R. 13161, amendment to provide an ion A lor 

— a 13161, amendment to provide an additional $26,000,000 of special assistance funds for mutual security program. (Defeated 176 to 216)... 
uorum 

202 Quorum 

203 SRE WON Sek usc onncbbwcecenbussycddladinnannascuandaemaen gnteadenlinkulas skies tte nedive cocetgiskiews eitaaphpehamaneaitasad aaa 

204 oe call 

205 uorum call 

206 uorum cal) 











1 En route to Zonta Club charity event, Hagerstown, Md. 

2 As a member of the House District of Columbia Committee, ins) 
litan areas with the 
District of Columbia Commissioners and the Governor of Tokyo, Japan. If in 


copter the Washington and Baltimore metro 
attendance, would have voted ‘“‘Aye’’ in both instances. 


Peace Project Findings and Recommen- 
dations of the First Congregational 
Church of Eugene, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, individ- 
uals are concerned with the problems 
facing mankind today. Members of the 
First Congregational Church of Eugene, 
Oreg., my church, have made known to 
me and other members of the Oregon 
congressional delegation their feelings 
on the issues of disarmament, human 
— Communist nations, and foreign 
ai ° 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include their peace project 
findings and recommendations: 

1. DISARMAMENT 


Majority opinion in our four peace study 
groups, which considered disarmament issues 
at two of the five 2-hour discussion sessions 
during March, favored continuous efforts to 
discover an acceptable basis for disarmament. 
It was felt that Christians have a moral 
obligation to seek ways to halt the present 
nuclear arms race, Opinions varied, however, 
as to how quickly the ultimate goal of dis- 
armament can be achieved. A majority laid 
great stress upon adequate safeguards as an 
essential preliminary to disarming. A small 
minority urged immediate total disarma- 
ment. 

In preparation for session 5, peace project 
participants examined copies of concurrent 
resolutions which were introduced in the 
Senate the House of Representatives on 
January 28, 1960, calling for top level study 
and further initiative by our country aimed 
at strengthening the United Nations so that 
nations of the world “could reasonably rely 
on this Organization and disarm safely.” 
Discussion of these resolutions at session 5 
resulted in the following observations: 

1. Our concern that progress be made to- 
ward disarmament leads us to look favorably 
upon constructive proposals to end the arms 
race even when such proposals, like current 
top level talks, are made outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

2. Nevertheless, we feel that a strong 
United Nations operating under a recognized 
rule of law is the framework within which 
the ultimate: goal of total and permanent 
controlled disarmament is most likely to be 
achieved. 

3. Therefore, we believe that serious at- 
tention should be given to the recommen- 


ted by heli- National Press Club. 
resident of the 4 Gave 
Order of 


dations contained in these concurrent reso- 
lutions with respect to “convening not later 
than December 31, 1962, a world conference 
to review and strengthen the charter of the 
United Nations,” and the initiating of “high 
level studies to determine needed changes in 
this charter.” 

In view of these various observations re- 
garding disarmament concerns, peace proj- 
ect. participants approved the following 
recommendations: 

1. Resource materials on disarmament 
problems and possibilities, including copies 
of the above mentioned resolutions and also 
copies of a recent statement on “Christians 
and the Arms Race” adopted by our National 
Council for Christian Social Action, should 
be made available in our church library as a 
means of encouraging reading, discussion, 
and possible appropriate action by Christian 
citizens with respect to this important area 
of concern. 

2. A letter calling attention to our peace 
study project thinking with respect to dis- 
armament, and expressing our particular 
interest in the above mentioned resolutions 
on strengthening the United Nations, should 
be sent to appropriate Washington officials, 
including the State Department, the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who sponsored these 
resolutions, and all members of our Oregon 
delegation in Congress. 


2, HUMAN RIGHTS 


Church people should “work to overcome 
segregation in all areas, beginning with their 
own congregation and including housing, 
public services, and economic or occupational 
opportunities.” This Fifth World Order 
Study Conference recommendation concern- 
ing segregation was supported by a majority 
of peace study project members who par- 
ticipated in session 4 discussions on ““Chang- 
ing Dimensions of Human Rights.” Al- 
though one study group cautioned against 
moving too fast in efforts to change present 
social patterns in the South, there was gen- 
eral agreement that: 

1. Church efforts to overcome segregation 
should begin with consideration of local 
church and local community problems. 

2. Church people should give careful con- 
sideration to the selection of political leaders 
who will challenge the forces of massive re- 
sistance to desegregation. 

3. State and local leaders, as recommended 
by the Fifth World Order Study Conference, 
should call meetings of ministers and 
Christian laymen across racial lines for the 
purpose of developing plans to implement at 
the local level widely accepted church pro- 
nouncements regarding human rights in the 
area of race relations. 

Session 4 discussions regarding the “Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights” re- 
vealed that most of the study group partici- 
pants favored acceptance of this document 
by the United States. The following obser- 
vations were.recorded: 

1. The social and economic rights men- 


3 In attendance at special luncheon for the Far Eastern Foreign Ministers at the 


rincipal address at the annual Maryland Convention of the Fraternal 
agles at Hagerstown, Md. 


tioned in this declaration should be regarded 
— goals rather than as specific 
rights. ; 

2. The United States, originally a leader in 
formulating the U.N. definitions of human 
rights, has failed the other nations by evad- 
ing commitment to, or even consideration 
of, the various human rights conventions 
drafted by the U.N. 

In view of these conclusions and comments, 
study group members recommended that: 

1. Responsible and thought-provoking ma- 
terials which present varying viewpoints on 
current human rights issues should be made 
available in our church library as a basis for 
stimulating wide reading, discussion, and 
possible appropriate action with respect to 
this important area of concern. 

2. Christian citizens should be urged to 
recognize and accept responsibility for com- 


be encouraged to take these views into ac- 
count in promoting legislative or other 
remedial action. 

8. Our church social action committee 
should be asked to call attention from time 
to time to particular violations of human 
rights concerning which Christian citizens 
should be informed, and to suggest ways by 
which such citizens may express their con- 
cern either as individuals, or as members of 
church or community groups. The com- 
mittee also should be asked to prepare and 
send to Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
a letter calling attention to findings of our 
study group sessions on human rights, and 
asking that the human rights conventions 
drafted by the U.N. be presented to the US. 
Senate for consideration. 


3. COMMUNIST NATIONS 


Discussions at session 2 concerning our 
relations with Communist nations resulted 
in general agreement on the following peace 
study project conclusions: 

1. Communist nations are a reality on the 
international scene, and we need to learn 
how to coexist with them. 

2. Increased communications ' between 
American citizens and the everyday people 
of Communist nations may help to reduce 
tensions. 

2. We in the United States should avoid 
acting as if we thought we were the only 
moral nation in the world. | 

4. The United States should reevaluate its 
present policy toward Communist China. 

(Nore.—With respect to China policy, study 
group opinions were divided between a mi- 
nority who favored immediate recognition of 
Red China and its admission to the U.N., 
and a majority who felt that leaders re- 
sponsible for American foreign policy should 
give serious consideration to the exploration 
and negotiation approach to Red China pro- 
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posed on pages 153 and 154 of the Conlon 
“Studies on Asia” prepared at the request 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and published November 1, 1960.) 

In view of the above peace study project 
conclusions regarding our relations with 
Communist nations, the following recom- 
mendations were approved: 

1. Copies of the Conlon “Studies on Asia,” 
together with other responsible and thought- 
provoking materials which deal with our re- 
lations with Communist countries, should be 
made available in our church library as a 
basis for encouraging reading, discussion, and 
possible appropriate action with respect to 
this area of concern. 

2. Our church social action committee 
should be asked to prepare and send to each 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee a letter calling attention to these 
peace study project conclusions and recom- 
mendations, ' 

4. FOREIGN AID 


Discussion at session 3 concerning Chris- 
tian responsibility with respect to foreign 
aid programs through which our country of- 
fers economic assistance to oversea areas of 
rapid social change resulted in agreement 
among a majority of peace project partici- 
pants that: 


1. The development of a more substantial 
program of economic and technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries is a Christian 
as well as a national concern. 

2. Such aid should be administered wisely 
and efficiently, and should be adapted to 
the culture, environment, and basic needs 
of the recipient countries. 

3. A long-term program is preferable to 
granting funds on a year-to-year basis. 

4. Aid should be given without political 
or military strings attached. 

5. Appropriations for economic aid should 
be requested separately from those for mili- 
tary aid. 

In view of the substantial agreement 
among peace project members with respect 
to the conclusions regarding foreign aid 
noted above, the following suggestions for 
possible appropriate action were approved: 

1. Individual study group members should 
follow through by writing letters to their 
elected representatives in Washington, ex- 
pressing their own convictions with respect 
to foreign aid programs in general and pend- 
ing foreign aid legislation for 1960. 

2. A letter calling attention to the peace 
study project findings with respect to foreign 
aid should be prepared by our church social 
action committee and sent to appropriate 
Washington officials. : 

(Notz.—Appropriate officials include: Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FPULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Senator Wayne Morsz, and Senator Hatt 8. 
Lusk, of Oregon—Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Representative THomas 
E. Morean, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and Representative 
Cuartes O. Porrrr—House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C; Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C.) 


General Pershing’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I join 
millions of my countrymen in paying 
homage to General of the Armies John 
J. Pershing, whose 100th birthday an- 
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niversary we will celebrate later this 
month. ‘ 

I recall reporting to General Pershing 
after I had witnessed the robot blitz of 
London in. June 1944. The World War I 
leader of the victorious American Ex- 
pedi Forces from his quarters in 
Walter Reed Hospital said that the buzz 
bombs and similar weapons made future 
wars unthinkable. 

“That robot bomb is a horrible thing 
and I hate to contemplate its possibil- 
ities,” the then 84-year-old general said. 

Following is an editorial tribute which 
recently appeared in the Herald-News, 
of Passaic, N.J.: 

GENERAL PERSHING’s ANNIVERSARY 

The Nation will pay deserved tribute to 
the memory of General of the Armies John 
J. Pershing, commander of the AEF in World 
WarlI. The day will be the 100th anniversary 
of his birth. Older Passaic residents will 
never forget the general’s historic visit to 
Passaic on May 30, 1924, to dedicate the 
Soldiers and Sailors Cenotaph in Armory 
Park. 

General Pershing occupies a unique posi- 
tion in American military history. He is 
the only man ever to hold the rank of “Gen- 
eral of the Armies of the United States.” It 
was bestowed on him in 1919 in gratitude 
for his services in commanding American 
troops in France. In World War II, several 
generals, including President Eisenhower, 
held the rank of General of the Army. 

The career of General Pershing went back 
to the Indian wars. In 1886, upon gradua- 
tion from West Point, he saw service in the 
cavalry against the Apaches, and in 1890-91, 
he took part in the Sioux campaign. After 
the war with Spain, he went to the Philip- 
pines, where he conducted operations against 
the fierce Moros. 

General Pershing not only quieted the 
Moros but won their confidence. President 
Roosevelt was so impressed with General 
Pershing’s accomplishments that he pressed 
for his promotion from captain to brigadier 
general over the heads of 862 officers, declar- 
ing: “The only people who are contented 
with a system of promotion by mere seni- 
ority are those who are contented with the 
triumph of mediocrity over excellence.” 

The services of General Pershing con- 
tinued after World War I. He helped to 
mold the Army which went into action in 
World War II. General Marshall, who headed 
the Army in this conflict was a Pershing 
protege. 

General Pershing died in 1948. It is fitting 
that men who serve their country as well 
as he did be remembered. 


Governor Furcolo of Massachusetts Rec- 
ommends 10-Year African Develop- 
ment Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few weeks some 400 African 
schoolteachers and students from the 
newly emerging countries of that conti- 
nent will be coming to the United States 
to study in American colleges. Some 270 
of them will be coming here on the east 
African airlift. There are now approxi- 
mately 1,500 African teachers and stu- 
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dents in our colleges and universities, but 
there are many more remaining behind 
in their African homelands who are eager 
to come to the United States and study 
our methods, business and governmental 
organizations, educational system, and 
culture. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure my colleagues 
will be interested in reading proposals 
made yesterday by a former Member of 
the House, Gov. Foster Purcolo, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Herter, entitled “Ten 
Year African Development Program.” I 
include these recommendations in the 
RecorD with my remarks: 

RELEASE From THE Orrice or Gov. Foster 
Furco.o, Stats House, Boston, Mass. 

Gov. Foster Purcolo today recommended 
that the United States undertake a 10-year 
African development program to save Africa 
from a repetition of the chaos and destruc- 
tion which is engulfing the Congo. 

In a letter to President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Herter, the Governor 
pointed out that “Africa * * * nts 
the greatest continental challenge to the 
United States since that presented by Europe 
after the upheavel of World War IL.” 

He called for an American aid program as 
“imaginative, as humantarian, and as mas- 
sive as the Marshall plan.” 

He also called upon Congress to appro- 
priate $500 million a year for the next 10 
years to enable the United States to work 
with the free states of the African continent 
both directly and through the United Na- 
tions to build and develop their economies, 
to expand and modernize their educational 
plants, and to train their peoples in the 
skills necessary to run a modern society. ~ 

Under the FPurcolo proposal, educational 
opportunities for Africans both in the United 
States and in Africa would be expanded. 

Pointing to the increasing success of Com- 
munist nations in enticing Africians to study 
behind the Iron Curtain, Governor Furcolo 
proposed an African Education Fund which 
would provide opportunities for 10,000 
Africans annually to further their education 
at American universities. 

To meet the critical shortage of secondary 
schools in Africa, a grant-in-aid proposal was 
set forth for the construction of new schools. 
To provide teaching personnel for these 
schools, the Governor recommended that the 
United States recruit and sponsor qualified 
teachers from this country. 

He pointed out that there were many 
American young people who would wel- 
come the challenge of this new frontier. 

To provide for the construction of needed 
university facilities in Africa, the Governor 
also recommended that as with the soon to 
open University of Nigeria, that the U.S. 
aid in the establishment of land-grant col- 
leges in each of the African countries. 

He called upon the President of the 
United States to marshal the resources of 
American industry, labor, and agrictilture to 
sponsor internship programs to give Afri- 
cans on-the-job training in this country 
and to supply personnel to engage in an 
expanded technical assistance program in 
Africa. 

To stimulate private investment in the 
African economy, Governor Furcolo called 
upon the United States to institute invest- 
ment guarantee programs similar to that in 
effect in Ghana. 

He asked that in the United Nations, our 
Government work to increase greatly the 
small amount of aid now allocated through 
United Nations and other international 
agencies to the African Continent and to 
revive Secretary General Hammarskjold’s 
Proposal for the establishment of an inter- 
national civil service which would provide 
“a trained cadre of administrative experts” 
to aid newly independent nations, 











Accomplishments of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
' 86th Congress has served during a pe- 
riod of world-shaking developments, un- 
certainty, and changes in the interna- 
tional climate—and of growth and 
widening horizons at home. 

In the 19 months since we first con- 
vyened on January 7, 1959, we have heard 
- the howling winds of threatened war and 
feltthe soft, inviting breezes of peaceful 
coexistence designed by the Soviets to 
_ full us to sleep. 

' Now, again, the hands of the clock of 
destiny have come full circle: The dulcet 
tones of Soviet Minister Khrushchev 


‘have risen to a hysterical shriek, the 
smiling mask has dropped, and the true 
face of communism’s aggressive intent 
stands exposed in all its cruel malevo- 


History will record that this Demo- 
cratic Congress neither succumbed to the 
wiles of the Red peace line, nor quailed 
before its threats. Rather have we 
hewed to a steadfast course, proclaim- 
ing by deeds that speak more loudly than 
words, the credo of America: Our love 
of liberty, our determination to defend 
it, the sincerity of our aims for peace 
and of our desire for the attainment by 
all peoples of the freedom we ourselves 
enjoy, and for the elevation not only 
of their living standards but of their 
status to one of respected individual hu- 
man dignity. 

Even before the debacle at Paris in- 
terposed new obstacles to these goals, 
this Congress was at work on measures 
to provide the United States with the 
Strongest possible military defense, 
which—should even that fail to deter 
an enemy attack—would at the same 
time supply ample means for instant and 
irresistible retaliation. We supplied the 
President with more defense funds than 
he was willing to use. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
to assess how much or little the inaction 
of the administration may have con- 
tributed to the present sad state of our 
foreign affairs. 

We face the hard facts that the long- 
ings, hopes, and aspirations of mankind 
were shattered at the summit, that our 
allies and friends are restive and under 
pressure, and that even a problem child 
of the Caribbean, heaping indignities 
upon us at will, has furnished commu- 
nism with a base on this hemisphere for 
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which the present Republican adminis- 
tration is responsible. 

Much more important than how these 
things .were permitted to come about, 
and who is to blame, is the task of re- 
storing the strength and influence of 
America’s position of leadership in the 
free world. 

To that great cause this Congress has 
dedicated its efforts. As we know, the 
Constitution reposed in the President the 
duty to formulate and execute our for- 
eign policy. It devolved upon this Con- 
gress, however, to demonstrate by action 
that we practice at home what we preach 
abroad. 

Today, we near the completion of that 
solemn task. In its broad scope and 
high motivation, in the spirit of the pre- 
amble of our Constitution, the program 
enacted by this 86th Congress is a shin- 
ing example to all people everywhere of 
the blessings of liberty: 

First. For the first time in our his- 
tory we have extended a helping hand to 
the Nation’s senior citizens in meeting 
the problem of mounting costs of medi- 
cal care in their declining years. We 
have only made a start, additional legis- 
lation is necessary, and with the election 
of Senator KENNEDY as President and 
Senator JOHNSON as Vice President, such 
legislation will be enacted into law. 

Second. For the first time in our his- 
tory this year’s national election will be 
conducted under laws designed to en- 
force the voting rights of all citizens as 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Third. For the first time in our his- 
tory Congress has acknowledged by a 
constitutional amendment, the rights of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
to exercise the franchise as American 
citizens in national elections. 

Fourth. For the first time in our his- 
tory, this Congress has carried on its 
membership rolls the Representatives 
and Senators of the sovereign 49th and 
50th States of thé Union—Alaska and 
Hawaii, outposts of freedom in’ the Far 
North and in the South. Pacific. For 
both of these new States were admitted 
to the Union by- Democratic-controlled 
Congresses. 

These are historic landmarks of a 
record of solid accomplishment, and a 
Congress is remembered for its contribu- 
tions to American history. Not only 
have we opened new horizons in the fields 
of social security and civil rights affect- 
ing the welfare of millions of citizens of 
every race, color, and creed, which will 
be further improved, but we have legis- 
lated in the encouragement of small 
business, in the development of our nat- 
ural resources, highways and public 
works, and in many ways met our obli- 


gation to the veterans who served our 
Nation in time of war. 

This is not to say that all gqals have 
been fully attained. We have, however, 
taken the first steps toward the beckon- 
ing new frontier. Mankind’s upward 
striving toward the ultimate of his 
earthly aspirations has always been upon 
a rocky road that is long and hard. 

And so it is, too, under the processes 
and procedures of*a representative par- 
liamient of free citizens such as ours. 
We achieve only what is possilfle under 
agreement of the majority, the syn- 
thesis and amalgam of conflicting indi- 
vidual,. regional, and party viewpoints. 
And even the will of the majority can 
be temporarily frustrated in the face and 
threat of a Presidential veto of one-third 
plus one. - 4 

The very real and impressive record 
of this Congress has been written over 
the whole period from its inception, more 
than a year and a half ago—not in the 
politically charged atmosphere of the 
last 3 weeks alone, as some would have 
the public believe. : 

That record, in the form of substan- 
tial and constructive legislation now em- 
bodied in our statute books, is one of 
which the Members of this body may well 
be proud. , 

The legislation is substantial in that it 
affects every area of our national life. 

The legislation is constructive in that 
it was accomplished under the conditions 
of a divided Government—a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress, a 
situation prevailing throughout the pres- 
ent administration with the exception 
of its first 2 years in office. 

Democratic majorities, elected and re- 
elected to the 84th, 85th, and 86th Con- 
gresses in succession, obviously must 
have functioned to the overwhelming 
satisfaction of the voters. 

It would seem that the President, even 
though of opposite political party, would 
recognize the actions of a Democratic 
Congress as reflecting and responsive to 
the will of the people whom they repre- 
sent, and thus would be less prone to 


. thwart it. 


On the contrary, however, the Presi- 
dent, usually on specious grounds, has 
vetoed several vital and progressive 
measures of this Congress, and adversely 
affected numerous others by his threats 
of veto. 

To the credit of the Democratic lead- 
ership of the Congress, its actions were 
directed to the attainment of legislation 
for the good of the country rather than 
the creation of political issues. 

There will always be minorities who 
may feel that progress is either too slow 
or too fast. In this election year of 1960 
it will be for the voters in November to 
determine the pace of the next Congress. 


AT111 
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The people can confidently expect 
that, with a Democratic President in the 
White House, exercising his powers of 
moral leadership, and working hand in 
hand with a Democratic Congress, the 
great problems of world relationships, 
national security, economic progress ahd 
domestic welfare will be tackled with 
renewed vigor. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A total of nearly $80 billion for na- 
tional defense was by this 
86th Congress in its Ist and 2d sessions. 

The General Accounting Office in a 
number of reports, and committees of 
Congress, have shown that considerable 
waste througli unnecessary duplication 
and purchases has taken place. And the 
surface has only been scratched. While 
in the preparation for national defense a 
certain amount of duplication and ex- 


be eliminated, because 

could be used for additional real and nec- 
essary defense purposes. The present 
administration has been lax in giving 
the leadership to avoid such unnecessary 
expenditures in a field which covers at 
least one-half of the appropriations for 
the Department of Defense. 

While our overall defense picture is at 
present strong, we should not and can- 
not ignore the fact that certain weak- 
nesses exist that’ Democratic-controlled 
Congresses have tried to remove. 

Por example, we feel that our standing 
Army and Marine Corps should be larger; 
that our weapon systems, the U.S. Army, 
in particular, should be modernized, for 
which funds were appropriated to start 
such modernization, the most of which 
by order of the Chief Executive, was not 
used; that authorization and construc- 
tion of Polaris atomic-type submarines 
shculd be increased, and the construction 
accelerated of those authorized; that a 
more adequate defense should be estab- 
lished against attack by intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and by intercontinental 
bombers; that funds for military re- 
search and development should be in- 
creased, having in mind the importance 
of basic research, and that in the field 
of which is referred to as center space 
in which the military as well as the ci- 
vilian agency (NASA) are deeply inter- 
ested, and in which field we are 4 to 5 
years behind the Soviet Union in propul- 
sion power, instead of the policy of 
eatching up the Democratic Party’s pol- 
icy is to go ahead of the Soviet Union. 

For we have the brains and the facili- 
ties to do this in all aspects of research 
and development, whether military or 
civilian. 

What is needed is the leadership that 
will coordinate these brains and facili- 
ties to obtain the desired and necessary 
result. 

For the Democratic Party recognizes 
that in the war of survival, which the 
Republican administration now recog- 
nizes after 742 years, that America can- 
not be second best in any important field, 
ee: military, to the Soviet 

on. 


The disagreement in the field of na- 
tional defense between the Democratic 
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Congress and the President is not that 
the administration has gone too far, but 
that it has not gone far enough. And 
recent. events have elearly supported the 
position of the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress. 

The evidence of internal administra- 
tion conflicts and disagreements, and al- 
leged influence and favoritism among 
some manufacturers competing for de- 
fense contracts, with other factors, such 
as the established fact. of wastefulness 
of countless of millions of dollars, led 
the committees of Congress to shift the 
purposes of some of the funds requested 
by the budget of the President. Such 
‘action was to assure as far as Congress 
could go the use of appropriated funds 
for more effective military strength and 
power. 

For example, last year, for fiscal 1960, 
minimum personnel figures were fixed 
for each branch of the Armed Forces, 
increased funds over the budget were 
allowed for Army modernization and 
antisubmarine activities. Funds were 
provided for a second nuclear-propelled 
aircraft carrier. All of these changes 
were made within the total figure asked 
by the President. 

For fiscal 1961, Congress again in- 
creased, this year by more than $162 mil- 
lion, the President’s program for Army 
modernization; refused to cut the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve, and 
fixed strengths of 400,000 and 300,000 re- 
spectively rather than 360,000 and 270,- 
000 he recommended. 

One of the more significant actions 
was provision of $250 million above the 
budget to provide additional airlift capa- 
bility for quick transfer of fighting men 
to any emergency spot. This was done, 
in the words of the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. Manon, of Texas, after “key 
Officials of the Department of Defense 
confessed that our airlift is inadequate.” 

Another vital move was the addition 
of $145 million above the budget for the 
Air Force to speed the perfection of un- 
manned military satellites: tre Samos 
of reconnaisance and intelligence, the 
Midas for early warning of attack, and 
the exploratory satellite, the Discoverer. 

Other specific fields in which the Con- 
gress provided funds in excess of the 
President’s budget were for the accele- 
rated development of the B-70, increased 
number of planes for airborne alert, a 
stepped-up fleet ballistic missile pro- 
gram for 12 Polaris submarines. 

Much of the increase was balanced by 
cuts in other sections of the Defense 
budget, with the net total above the 
President’s requests amounting to $600 
million. 

Apart from appropriations the Con- 
gress took these other actions defense- 
wise: 

Extended the draft to July 1, 1963. 

. Extended the Renegotiation Act for 3 
years to December 31, 1962, to provide 
for recovery of excessive profits on de- 
fense contracts and authorizing a study 
of procurement and renegotiation poli- 
cies. 

Enacted measures authorizing invol- 
untary retirement of officers in the vari- 
ous services to raise the quality of officer 
personnel and increase efficiency. 
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Authorizes $1.1 billion of construction 
projects for fiscal 1961 at Army, Navy, 
and Air Force installations here and 
abroad. 

Authorizes construction of 4 modern 
naval vessels at cost of $157.9 million 
as part of 1961 program involving 57 
vessels. 

CIVIL, RIGHTS 

When the historic move was made in ~ 
the 85th Congress to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the voting rights 
guarantee of the 14th amendment, 90 
years after its ratification, the life of the 
new Civil Rights Commission was to 
expire in November 1959. 

Two measures enacted by this 86th 
Congress will make possible the func- 
tioning of the Commission for the first 
time under the actual conditions of a 
national election this year. 

In the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, that. 
which, in brief, provides the following: 

First. After a finding in a suit brought 
under the Cnvil Rights Act.of 1957, that 
Negroes have been disqualified from vot- 
ing on. racial grounds, Federal courts. 
have the authority to appoint referees 
who may, if a Negro fails in a new at- 
tempt to register, grant voting certifi- 
cates binding on State officials under 
penalty of contempt of court; second, 
the records of State election officers 
must be preserved for 22 months after 
each primary or general election, and 
inspection by the Department of Justice 
is authorized; third, one who obstructs 
a Federal court order will be guilty of a 
Federal crime; fourth, persons who cross 
State lines to avoid prosecution for 
“hate bombings” are also guilty ‘of a 
Federal crime; and fifth, the Govern- 
ment may provide temporary schooling 
for servicemen’s. children in areas where 
public schools are closed by integration 
disputes. 

Thus the forthcoming presidential 
election will be the crucible in which 
this effort to protect a great number of 
citizens against disfranchisement will 
be tested. It will be a test likewise of 
the newly established legal machinery 
and procedures designed to that end. 
The administration has the responsi- 
bility of enforcing the provisi. 1s of this 
law to see that Americans of the colored . 
race can exercise their constitutional 
right to register and vote.. 

For it was the 85th Congress, fol- 
lowed by important amendments in the 
present Congress, both Democratic con< 
trolled, that enacted in close to 90 years 
civil-rights legislation. This is a_rec- 
ord the Democratic Party can be proud 
of, particularly when it is known that 
the 83d Congress, Republican controlled 


and with President Eisenhower in the © 


White House, did not even report, in 
either branch of the Congress, a civil 
rights bill out of committee. 

With this experience behind us—and 
not before—it will be time again in the 
87th Congress to look at the whole pic- 
ture and determine what improvements 
may be needed in the laws, and what 
other facets of civil rights require action, 

Statehood for Hawaii, one: of the 
earliest actions of the 86th Congress, not 
only added a 50th star to the American 
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flag—following Alaska as the 49th—but 
it demonstrated to the world the diversi- 
ty within the unity of our democracy. 
People of many races of the Far East 
comprise the citizenship of this new 
State, and their elected Members of Con- 
gress include men of Japanese and Chi- 
nese origin, taking their seats in the 
Capitol along with a native of India and 
Negroes from our large cities—Ameri- 
cans all. 

It was peculiarly appropriate that the 
last State admitted to the Union should 
be the first to ratify the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment adopted by this 
Congress, and submitted to the States 
for approval, to give the citizens of our 
own District of Columbia the right to 
yote in national elections. 

This action of the Congress not only 
was a matter of justice to the people of 
Washington, but cleared up an anomaly 
which was beyond the understanding of 
our friends abroad: that the citizens of 
our Nation’s Capital, among all Ameri- 
cans, should not have the right to -par- 
ticipate in the election of their President. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


The first halting step toward a pro- 
gram of adequate medical care for the 
aged was made by this Congress. 

That it will not suffice the needs of a 
growing number of elderly citizens to 
meet increasing costs of medical service, 
hospitalization, drugs, and so forth, will 
become evident when the program goes 
into effect. 

Such aid as the measure will provide 
to a limited number of persons, esti- 


mated at 1,300,000 of the 16 million men’ 


and women over 65 years of age, is piti- 
fully small. A program of greater bene- 
fit to more people could, of course, have 
been enacted if the President and Vice 
President had lent.support instead of op- 
position to the principle of self-financing 
as part of the'social security system. 
Nevertheless, it is a start, with the 
prospect that the next Congress, work- 
ing with a Democratic President who will 
give leadership instead of lip service on 
this issue, will fight for expansion of the 


program. And with a Democrat in the 


White House, this expansion will take 
place. 

As enacted the law provides for Fed- 
eral contributions to those States which 
agree to put up funds to help pay medical 
costs for eligible individuals. Estimated 
cost of the program in its first year, 
starting October 1, is $260 million of 
which the States would pay about one- 
third. 

Immediately eligible are approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 needy aged now receiv- 
ing old-age assistance from their States, 
under a relief program to which the Fed- 
eral Government now contributes on a 
sliding scale up to $65 per person. Un- 
der the new act the Federal contribution 
will be on the basis of an additional $12 
per month for the estimated 15 percent 
of these individuals, or 300,000 needing 
medical care. 

Other potential beneficiaries are 10 
million aged not on State welfare rolls 
but whose incomes are insufficient to pay 
the full costs of medical care, particu- 
larly should a catastrophic illness strike. 
It is estimated about 10 percent or 1 
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re of these would need help in any 
year. 

The extent of aid given to persons in 
this latter group will vary in accordance 
with standards set up by each State, as 
to what items of expense the State will 
help to pay, how much of the obligation 
it will share, and the income level beyond 
which persons will not be eligible. 

Liens on a beneficiary’s property could 
be required by the States from those on 
its assistance rolls but not from others. 

However, a-humiliating feature for 
our senior citizens will be the necessity 
of going hat in hand to welfare offices 
to prove the insufficiency of their income 
to meet an overwhelming financial crisis 
in their lives by virtually a “pauper’s 
oath.” How much more humane, sensi- 
ble and self-respecting for the individual 
is proposal to incorporate health insur- 
ance into the social security system un- 
der which the individual, by contributing 
through withdrawal tax, builds up pro- 
tection against old age ills by paying his 
own way—and sparing his pride. 

The medical care feature is one of a 
series of other amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act which: 

Increases from $1,200 to $1,350 the 
limit retirees may earn without losing 
OASI pension payments. 

Permits disability benefits for the in- 
sured and his dependents regardless of 
age. Previously these payments could 
not begin before the age of 50. ~ 

Reduces the work period required to 
qualify for old age pensions, thereby 
making aproximately 300,000 additional 
persons eligible for immediate benefits. 

Increases benefits to approximately 
400,000 children of deceased workers in 
families with more than one child up to 
a maximum per family of $254 monthly. 

Extends pension benefits for the first 
time to widows of qualified workers who 
died before 1940. 


In the whole broad range of social . 


welfare, health and education the 86th 
Congress enacted more than a score of 
important measures. 

The Federal contribution to the land- 
grant colleges was increased. 

Higher benefits were provided under 
the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act. 

Increases of the authorized maximum 
expenditures under the special school 
milk program for 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Railroad retirement benefits and un- 
employment compensation were raised. 

In further protection of the health and 
safety of the public and consumers a 
national register of persons whose 
driver’s licenses were revoked was estab- 
lished in the Department of Commerce. 

Control over use of coal-tar coloring in 
food, drugs, and cosmetics was tightened, 
regulation provided over distribution of 
hazardous substances sold for household 
use, and a system of licensing and con- 
trol over manufacture of narcotic drugs. 

The Federal Air Pollution Control Act 
was extended and studies authorized of 
the effects of automobile exhaust fumes. 

Health insurance programs for Federal 
employees as well as civil service work- 
ers were established and increases in an- 
nuities for retired Foreign Service offi- 
cers and their survivors were authorized. 
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Bill providing pay increases of 8.4 
percent for postal employees, and 7% 
percent for classified and other em- 
ployees. This bill was. vetoed, and the 
Democratic controlled Congress passed 
it over the veto of President Eisenhower. 

The Comprehensive Housing Act of 
1959—-which the President finally ap- 
proved after vetoing two earlier measures 
as well as one in 1958—fortunately pro- 
vided 2-year authorizations for FHA 
loans and urban redevelopment. How- 
ever the opposition of the administra- 
tion was sufficient to prevent the passage 
o> broader and much needed Housing 

A new Democratic administration. will 
be able to take a fresh look at these 
problems. Meanwhile the Congress pro- 
vided for those programs which will 
either expire or require additional ap- 
propriations authorizations. These were 
for home repair. and improvement, and 
loans for college housing and community 
facilities. = . — 

Much more serious was the failure to 
enact a school construction program. 
Even ,though the Democratic majority 
scaled down its legislation to conform 
with the President’s own proposals in an 
earlier administration bill neither he nor 
his party leaders would raise a finger to 
produce one vote in the Rules Committee 
to get conflicting Senate and House bills 
to a conference. 

Here again we may expect that the 
election of a Democratic President will 
make the difference in 1961. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In spite of the difficulty of the Con- 
gress in following the vacillating and un- 
certain policies of the administration-in 
foreign affairs we have provided the 
President with the machinery and the 
funds to do the job. 

Approximately $8 billion has been ap- 
propriated by this Congress in the past 
2 years for expenditure under the Mutual 
Act to aid our allies in strengthening our . 
common defense efforts and to help un- 
derdeveloped ‘nations overcome the pov- 
erty, disease, and illiteracy which makes 
them vulnerable prey to communism. 

The annual battle over these funds 
raged again, thanks to the refusal of the 
President to put this vital program on a 
long-range basis. Although the Draper 
Committee which he appointed to study 
the whole problem of free-world survival 
urged him to drop the hand-to-mouth 
shortsighted method of its treatment, he 
rejected the first step in that direction— 


@ congressional plan to 5-year financing 


of the Development Loan Fund. 

The proposal called for direct financ- 
ing from the Treasury instead of annual 
appropriations, which the President re- 
sorting to a politica] shibboleth labeled 
back-door financing. This is a method 
of which he has in the past resorted 
when it suited his own purposes. 

This chicken came home to roost this 
year when $75 million in Development 
Loan funds were not included in a last- 
minute supplemental appropriation he 
sought. 

Another ill-timed appropriation asked 
by the President, for .$500 miilion addi- 
tional mutual security funds for Latin 
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American countries, was provided by the 
Congress, along with $100 million to 
rehabilitate earthquake-stricken Chile. 
The passage of this bill by itself justi- 
fied the adjourned session that followed 
the two national conventions. If Con- 
gress had adjourned sine die before the 
national conventions, in the light of the 
situation existing in South American 
countries, the President would have been 
faced with the question of calling Con- 
gress back in a special session. 

For the iast few years it had been 
quite apparent that our good neighbors 
to the south felt we had been neglecting 
them while concentrating our interest on 
other parts of the world. Various high 
administration officials, and even the 
President’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, had made trips there, come back 
and made recommendations which were 
usually pigeonholed. 

However, it was not until the Cuban 
situation became serious and the Do- 
minican issue flared before the meeting 
of the Organization of American States 
that the President belatedly came for- 
ward, toward the close of the se&Ssion, 
with his request. 

The Congress earlier, in its first ses- 
sion, enacted legislation providing for 
the establishment, and our participation 
in the Inter-American Development 
Bank, to give the Latin American na- 
tions an institution long needed to aid 
their economies through development of 
their resources. 

Another major action by the Congress 
was provision for American participation 
in the International Development Asso- 
ciation to help provide assistance to 
underdeveloped. countries. . 

A series of treaties were ratified 
by the U.S. Senate including the vital 
one to assure mutual cooperation and 
security with Japan, and the Antarctica 
Treaty dedicating the use of that conti- 
nent to peaceful purposes only. 

Other major achievements were the 
bill authorizing $500 million to help 
South American countries in social and 
economic development, and a $100 mil- 
lion authorization for Chilean earth- 
quake rehabilitation. If the Congress 
had adjourned prior to the two national 
conventions, the importance of early 
passage of such legislation was such that 
the President would have been faced 
with the question of calling Congress 
back in special session. 

A $162 million supplemental appro- 
priation bill restoring $65 million of the 
reduction previously made to the mutual 
assistance appropriation bill. 

Other matters of importance are: 

A $3.9 billion appropriation bill for 
public works projects. The result of such 
appropriations will be the marshaling 
and utilization of additional natural 
resources located in all parts of our 
country. 

Suspension of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act equal time requirement so 
that the 1960 presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates can stage TV-radio 
debates without obliging broadcasting 
networks to give corresponding time to 

fringe-party nominees for those offices. 
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A measure setting Federal criminal 
penalties for persons convicted of payola 
dealings, rigging quiz shows and other 
abuses in the TV-radio industry. 

Providing for admission of approxi- 
mately 5,000 nonquota immaigrants as 
part of international program for reset- 
tlement of European refugees. 

Amending antikickback statute now 
covering cost-plus contracts to apply to 
all negotiated Government contracts. 

Amending various Federal statutes in 
view of transition of Hawaii from terri- 
torial to statehood status. 

Permitting personal income tax deduc- 
tions of all medical expenses incurred 
by any taxpayer in care of dependent 
parent over 65 years of age. 

Authorizing $1 billion a year for fiscal 
1962 and 1963 in Federal aid for primary 
and secondary highway systems and 
their urban extensions. 

Bill reducing cabaret tax from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent. 

Revising method for treatment of 
railroad corporation income resulting 
from discharge of indebtedness in re- 
ceivership or under bankruptcy proceed- 
ings 


Requiring bank mergers to have ap- 
proval of Federal Reserve Board, Comp- 
troller of Currency, or Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to assure against 
monopoly. 

Permitting tax credit on foreign in- 
come by corporations to be taken on 
overall instead of country-by-country 
basis. 

Increasing payment for domestic ship 
construction, for 2 years, to 55 percent 
of cost in foreign yards. 

Providing $2% million a year for 3 
years to aid fishing industry to meet for- 
eign competition in the construction of 
trawlers. 

Amending Investment Advisers Act of 
1940 to make enforcement by the SEC 
more effective. 

Amending Investment Company Act of 
1940 to strengthen regulation by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 


Authorizing $1.5 billion public works 


projects on rivers and harbors for flood 
control and improvemént of harbors. 

Created an Office of Coal Research to 
find new uses for coal to encourage pro- 
duction and conservation, and to other- 
wise stimulate this industry. 

Of great importance is the bill author- 
izing $500 million for the construction 
of the San Luis unit of the Central Val- 
ley, Calif., water supply project. 

Authorizing Federal cooperation with 
educational institutions and private 
organizations in research and training 
programs on fish and wildlife resources. 

Extending special milk program for 
children to June 30, 1961, and authoriz- 
ing maximum expenditures of $85 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1960 and $95 million 
in fiscal year 1961. 

Providing for regulation of interstate 
distribution of hazardous substances 
sold for household use. 

Clarifying special postal rates for edu- 
cational, cultural, and library materials. 

Also of major importance bill author- 
izing Post Office Department to seek 
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court orders to curb the use of mails for 
the distribution of obscene or fraudulent 


matters. 

Establishing a system of licensing and 
control over the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs. 

Resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives expressing the sense of the House 
that the President should call a White 
House conference on narcotics. 

Authorization and appropriations of 
over $900 million for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Authorization for adequate appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the making of such appropria- 
tions. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


After nearly 8 years of Republican ad- 
ministration of the executive branch of 
the Government. the state of. the na- 
tional economy is ominous: 

Unemployment is at 4,500,000; steel 
production is lower than at any time in 
the past 10 years; business profits have 
dropped; the stock market is down in 
anticipaiton of lower earnings; consum- 
er buying and consumer credit while 
both high are rising at diminishing rates, 
and the rate of increase in personal in- 
come likewise has slowed down. Farm 
income, too, is down. 

If elected, Mr. Nrxon recently said he 
would solve the plight of the farmers 
during the next 4 years. That state- 
ment naturally raises the question 
“Where have Mr. Nrxon and the Repub- 
lican administration been the past 712 
years?” 

The administration which not so many 
months ago was trying to persuade the 
Congress to raise the interest rate on 
long-term Treasury.securities above the 
4%4-percent limit is now, though the 
Federal Reserve Board. is cutting redis- 
count rates, reducing required bank re- 
serves to get credit flowing. 

A Congress is to be judged not only by 
what it does, but what it refuses to do. 
The Democratic controlled Congress re- 
fused to accede to aggressive position, 
repeatedly stated, of the President to 
completely lift the 412-percent ceiling on 
long-term Federal Government bonds. 

The Democratic controlled Congress 
thereby rendered an inestimable service 
to the American people. 

As a result of the high-interest policy 
of the Republican administration, put 
into operation administratively, it is con- 
servatively estimated on public and pri- 
vate indebtedness the taxpayers and the 
people are paying at least $12 billion 
more a year now than they did under 
preceding Democratic administrations. 
For example, the increase on payments 
of interest on the Federal debt is over $4 
billion a year more now than the pay- 
ment was as recently as $1952. 

There are reliable reports that the ad- 
ministration, which, for a few: months 
put a check on expenditures in order to 
end the fiscal year June 30 with a sur- 
plus, is now accelerating them in order 
to revive conditions before the Novem- 
ber election. 

Had the administration not opposed 
school construction and housing legisla- 
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tion in the last 2 years the economy would 
today be in better condition. 

Had the President not vetoed earlier 
public works legislation of this Congress 
those projects would be underway today. 

Had the President not vetoed the de- 
pressed areas bill the loans and grants 
provided under that legislation would 
have been at work helping to redevelop 
those sections of the Nation burdened 
with surplus labor of a chronic nature. 

Had the President not refused to go 
along on the $1.25 minimum wage legis- 
lation with expanded coverage, which 
died, the money spent by these wage- 
earners would be giving the economy a 
lift. 
In spite of Republican obstruction the 
Congress did manage to enact some leg- 
islation helpful to our economic situa- 
tion: . 

The lending authority of the Small 
Business Administration was increased 
from $150 million to $575 million. 

The ceiling on the amount of loans 
the SEA may have outstanding was 
lifted by $150 million to $725 million. 

The Small Business Investment Act, 
under which private investment corpora- 
tions to operate in this field are created, 
was amended to make their extension of 
credit more readily available. 

The Clayton Antitrust Act was 
amended to expedite procedures for en- 
forcement of orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Highways and airport construction 
authorizations, were enacted and these 
should make a favorable impact 
throughout 1961. 

Enactment of a measure curbing un- 
democratic and racketeering practices 
should have a stabilizing effect on labor- 
management relations. 

The existing 52-percent corporate in- 
come-tax rate and the temporary sched- 
ule of excise taxes were again twice ex- 
tended by this Congress, to run now to 
July 1, 1961. 

Likewise, a temporary increase in the 
limit on the national debt to $293 billion 
to the end of fiscal 1961 was enacted. 
The statutory limit was lifted in the first 
session from $283 billion to $285 billion. 

With the administration approaching 
the end of its 8-year tenure, it might be 
well to note that the Republicans who 
ran for office on promises to reduce the 
debt have now brought it to a peacetime 
record high. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Ever mindful of the contributions 
made in time of war and in time of 
peace by the veterans of our country, 
the 86th Democratic-controlled Congress 
passed a number of bills important to 
their best interests and also to the 
widows and dependents of deceased 
veterans. : 

Legislation was enacted into law— 

Authorizing $100 million for direct 
housing loans to veterans. 

- Increasing non-service-connected pen- 
sions to veterans and equalizing pensions 
of World War II and widows of the 
Koreafi conflict with those of World 
War I. 

Extending special enlistment programs 
under the Reserve Act. 
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Providing for control of estates of in- 
competent veterans. 

Providing grants to aid totally disabled 
veterans to acquire specially equipped 
housing. 

Extending for 2 years, to July 25, 1962, 
authority for direct and guaranteed 
loans to veterans for homes, farms, or 
business. 

Waiving payment of premiums on na- 
tional life insurance policies for certain 
totally disabled veterans. 

Permitting conversion or exchange of 
national life insurance policies to a new 
modified plan. 

Providing education and training for 
children of veterans dying of service- 
connected disability after January 1, 
1955. 

Providing additional compensation for 
disabled veterans with more than three 
children. Y 

Increasing payments for support of 
disabled veterans in State soldiers’ 
homes. 

Providing for additional compensation 
for certain disabled veterans: 

Providing for services of optometrists 
to veterans with service-connected eye 
conditions. 

Clarifying reunemployment provisions 
affecting draftees and reservists. 

Providing for free medical service for 
veterans with nonservice ills requiring 
treatment preparatory to admission to 
a veterans hospital. 

Providing for $100-a-month pension 
for holders of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

Extending to March 1, 1964, the period 
during which families of veterans have 
preference for admission to public hous- 
ing projects. 

Authorizing the posthumous award of 
appropriate medals to the four chap- 
lains. 

The agricultural community of our 
country is one of the greatest assets we 
have, not only as a prominent factor in 
our gross national economy, but as an 
important element of our national 
defense. 

For a nation that cannot grow farm 
products to feed its people could, in time 
of war, be fore to capitulate to an 
enemy capable of blockading its shores. 

Our farmers and their families are 
vitally important as sound, substantial 
citizens. 

Agriculture in the United States is in 
the broad situation of buying necessities 
for the farm and family in a protected 
market, and selling surpluses in an un- 
protected market, and pretty much at 
world prices. 

A broad and dynamic agriculture, with 
the family-type farm preserved, is a mat- 
ter of national importance. 

The Democratic Party has recognized 
that in a great industrial Nation like 
ours, -unless our agricultural commu- 
nity—our farmers—receive compensa- 
tory consideration for the tariff protec- 
tion given business and industry, that a 
broad and dynamic agricultural life, with 
the family-type farmer properly recog- 
nized, will be difficult to exist. 

Under past Democratic administra- 
tions legislation was enacted into law of 
great benefit to the farmers of our coun- 
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try, and through a strong agricultural 
community, of great benefit to the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

During the past 742 years, under the 
Republican Party, with the veto power 
of the President, and his boast and threat 
of one-third plus one, farm income has 
materially dropped, at a time when pur- ~ 
chases for farm and family, as well as 
other expenses, have sharply increased. 
As a result, tens of thousands of fam- 


ily-type farms have disappeared—the 


farmer owners unable to obtain a living, 
and the corporate-type farm has sharply 
increased. : 

It is not too late for. the farmers of 
our country to reverse this situation. To 
do so requires understanding the lack of 
visionary leadership during the past 744 
years, and action on their part at the 
polls to repose complete control of our 
Government, the White House, and the 
Congress, in the hands of the Democratic 
Party. 

With a Democrat in the White House, 
and a Democratic Congress, which seems 
to be assured, teamwork, and a coor- 
dinated leadership will exist that will 
restore vitality to agriculture and to farm 
life in our country. 

The only promise the Republicans, 
through their candidate for President, 
makes is that they will solve the farm 
problem during the next 4 years. 

But where have the Republicans been 
during the past 7% years? 

During this period several excellent. 
bills passed by Democratic Congresses 
met with Presidential veto. 

The last one was as recently as 1959, 
providing for a referendum by wheat 
farmers on 25 percent reduction on 
planting acreage and 90 percent of parity 
price support, and failing approval by a 
two-thirds majority, acreage controls 
would be removed and price supports 
reduced. 

I might also observe that the Republi- 
can Party in 1953-54—83d Congress— 
was in control of the White House and 
of both branches of the Congress, and 
failed to act. 

Despite the noncooperation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who followed the advice 
of Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Democratic-controlled Con- 
gresses have passed legislation of impor- 
tance to our farming community. 

Confining myself to the 86th Congress, 
which has just adjourned sine die, the . 
following bills are some that were 
enacted into law: 

Extending for 2 years to December 31, 
1962, Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act for sale of surplus 
commodities abroad; permits a trial 
food-stamp plan for distribution to needy 
at home; authorizes $4.5 billion. 

Broadening power of Crop Insurance 
Board to extend program into additional 
counties. 

Authorizing leasing of.cotton acreage 
allotments during crop-years 1959 
through 1961. 

Authorizing Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to sell food for livestock in 
emergency areas. 

Transferring responsibility for making 
appraisals from Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to Federal land banks. 
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Extending to June 30, 1961, provisions 
of Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
authorizing refinancing of loans on fam- 


1961, the Sugar Act of 1948, fixing quotas 
of domestic and foreign producers; gives 
President authority to readjust Cuba’s 


Requiring marketing quotas for rice be 
established when total- supply exceeds 
normal. 

Permitting application of loan provi- 
sions of Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act to other soil-conservation 
projects. 

Extending minimum national market- 
ing quota for extra-long-staple cotton to 
the 1961 crop. 

Fixing price supports for butterfat and 
for milk sold for. manufacturing pur- 


poses. 

Authorizing donation of Federal sur- 
plus property to cooperative agricultural 
extension agencies of States and coun- 
ties. 

A bill of great importance to tobacco 
producers to stabilize price supports for 
tobacco was passed by the second session 
of this Congress, and is now law. 

And yet a bill passed by the first ses- 
sion of this Congress to stabilize and pro- 
tect the level of tobacco price supports 
was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 





Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, improved health for our aged 
population through improved medical 
care is assured under the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1960, H.R. 12580, 
which has recently passed the Congress. 

I would like to discuss the new medical 
assistance program provided under the 
1960 amendments and examine into some 
of the considerations that bear on this 
important issue. 

At the outset I would observe that the 
Congress in a new social program, as in 
any other actions that it takes, must be 
motivated by the best interest of all 
Americans and must obtain knowledge 
and understanding of all the relevant 
facts. These essential criteria for legis- 
lating were particularly applicable in de- 
veloping an improved medical care pro- 
gram for the aged. If the Congress had 
not followed these criteria, an unwise 
action could have occurred that substi- 
tuted quantity for quality in medical 
service that would have been unpre- 
dictably costly, that would have over- 
crowded our hospitals, that would have 
weakened our entire social security sys- 
tem, and would have made the 
heavy hand of bureaucratic Federal Gov- 
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ernment the unwelcomed and bungling 
arbiter in the physician-patient relation- 
ship. Fortunately, Congress did not take 
an unwise course of action. Instead, the 
Congress prepared a program that will 
give the right kind of help at the right 
place to the people who need help with- 
out the imposition of wasteful cost bur- 
dens on the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1960 amendments 
contain two important phases in dealing 
with medical care for the aged. The 
first phase is the establishment of a new 
Federal-State program of medical as- 
sistance for aged persons who are able to 
finance their general living costs but who 
are not able to bear the additional bur- 
den of the cost of illness. These self- 
reliant citizens might be termed the 
potentially medical needy. The second 
phase of the 1960 amendments affecting 
medical care is a significant increase in 
the Federal financial participation in 
State medical care programs for recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance. Thus the two 
phases of this new program will give 
opportunity for Federal assistance to 
those aged needing help with their med- 
ical bills who reside in States participat- 
ing in a Federal-State program. 

A more detailed amplification of these 
two phases of the medical program of the 
1960 amendments seems appropriate and 
is as follows: 

I. MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR MEDICALLY NEEDY 
AGED 

The 1960 act amends title I of the 
Social Security Act to set up a new Fed- 
eral-State program of medical assistance 
for aged persons. Such assistance will 
take the form of payments under State 
programs of part or all of the costs of 
medical services incurred by State resi- 
dents aged 65 or over who are not re- 
cipients of old-age assistance but whose 
income and resources are found by the 
State to be insufficient to meet the cost of 
necéssary medical services. Eligibility 
for medical assistance for the aged will 
be determined by the States on a more 
liberal basis than eligibility is determined 
for old-age assistance. 

Federal financial participation is pro- 
vided for medical and remedial services 
that may be provided under State pro- 
grams. Such services may include first, 
inpatient hospital services; second, 
skilled nursing-home services; third, 
physicians’ services; fourth, outpatient 
hospital or clinic services; fifth, home 
health care services; sixth, private duty 
nursing , services; seventh; physical 
therapy and related services; eighth, 
dental services; ninth, laboratory and 
X-ray services; tenth, prescribed drugs, 
eyeglasses, dentures, and prosthetic de- 
vices; eleventh, diagnostic, screening, 
and preventive services; and twelfth, any 
other medical care or remedial care rec- 
ognized under State law. E 

No aged resident of a State may be 
found ineligible because he has not re- 
sided in the State sufficiently long. The 
share of the Federal Government in ex- 
penditures made under State programs 
will vary from 50 to 80 percent, accord- 
ing to each State’s per capita income. 
The Federal program becomes effective 
as of October 1, 1960. Discretion is left 
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to the individual States as to the extent 
of participation in this new program. It 
is currently estimated on the basis of 
the adoption of fairly comprehensive 
programs by the States that as many as 
1 million persons may receive medical 
assistance during a year and that the 
annual cost will be $325 million com- 
prised of $165 million Federal funds and 
$160 million State and local funds. 

Il. MEDICAL CARE FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 

RECIPIENTS 

To encourage the States to extend 
comprehensive medical services to old- 
age assistance recipients, the 1960 
amendments increase Federal partici- 
pation in the financing of State pay- 
ments to suppliers of medical care for 
such persons. A provision has been 
added to existing law which provides for 
Federal financial participation in ex- 
penditures for payments to vendors of 
medical service up to $12 per month, in 
addition to the existing $65 maximum 
for Federal participation in cash bene- 
fits. Under the 1960 amendments where 
the average old-age assistance payment 
of a State is over $65 per month, the 
Federal share in respect to -medical- 
services costs will be a minimum of 50 
percent and a maximum of 80 percent, 
depending upon the State’s per capita 
income. Where the State average pay- 
ment is $65 a month or less, or it is to a 
State’s advantage, the Federal share in 
respect to medical-services costs will be 
15 percentage points in addition to the 
existing Federal percentages—50 to 65 
percent. Thus, for this latter group of 
States, the Federal percent applicable to | 
medical-services costs will range from 
65 to 80 percent. The increased avail- 
ability of Federal funds to establish or 
strengthen State programs of medical 
care for the needy aged will result in 
significantly improved medical programs 
in all States if the States act to take 
advantage of this opportunity. This 
change becomes effective October 1, 1960, 
and it is expected to result in an addi- 
tional $142 million a year in Federal 
funds being available to the States for 
medical care of old-age assistance re- 
cipients. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well at this 
point to examine the way in which the 
medical care changes in the 1960 amend- 
ments will affect the individual States, 
To facilitate this inquiry I will include 
as a part of my remarks some statistical 
tables as follows: 

Table I shows the existing Federal 
matching percentages and the percent- 
ages that would be applicable under H.R. 
12580. 

Table II shows the old-age assistance 
expenditures by source of funds for cal- 
endar year December 31, 1959. 

Table III’shows the average payment 
to old-age assistance recipients in June 
1960. 

Table IV shows the estimated first- 
year costs of the two phases of medical 
care under the 1960 amendments. 

Table V shows the additional old-age 
assistance funds that are expected to be 
available under the second phase of the 
previously described 1960 amendments 
affecting medical care. 
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TaBLE I.—Ezisting and proposed Federal matching percentages (effective for October 1960 through June 1961) 





Federal matching 


Total Federal 
matching percen' 
age applicable to 


expenses 
of old-age assist- 
ance recipients for 
States with average 
total payment of 
under $65 


percentages cur- | Federal medical | medical 
State rently applicable |matching percent- 
under old-age | ages under bill! 
assistance 
I II Ilr 
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1 ‘These are ip ere to the new program of medical assistance for the aged and to 
costs under the old-age assistance program when State average total 
assistance payment is over $65 per month (when average is $65 or under, percentages 


vendor medica. 


shown in next column are applicable). 


Tasie II.—Old-age assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds, calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1959 





Total assist- 
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ance includ- 
State ing vendor 
payments 
for medical 
care 
EE is 9 30 oA cthtiennnnahoncnehaanapin _ $1, 875, 104 
I... si ccticeknerinnwcsscipadoatsoncgunanwn 55, 163 
EBs oc cnnsncesctpcetenncccansnantivipins 1, 085 
ED kp cccocwahmionpopaeanccedengunseuess 9, 925 
NN Sok. ata liak alien ote Rvlee ete 32, 369 
BORIS... coonevanenecsadacene pain cipensarahy 264, 078 
I kk icin hin a we het wmreiiniclcistmciemaprnian 60, 160 
Connecticut_.........-- pckdediainnced rosedine 19, 738 
EE Chinn nviid tn iabegasconnmaans eg peon 840 
District of Columbia- -........,-..-.--.---.. 2, 507 
ial: idan sacn<oshbehipiaedsnpnginenes 45, 034 
PREIR. o soc nce wee cecdcnecwagspagcsenessance 55, 674 
EE Fas ekdmwan npecthnteiswabiphtnde iment 
Pi adaphenascthohncertakenadpiyweanre 1, 062 
pars. <anadvecuciiinah pein dpepetighions s 5, 818 
RK dinn a cngitpibusdaswtscgenesouseetepacmbe 65, 361 
SD oc Son aennnnennantichendiegin as oniihcaaes 20, 909 
BS; in ctdvetapagueiddehucmisettas ts vein’ 30, 918 
NOG on baciiinene doom adhninneaneweavcnane 27, 490 
NN a diene cpapnes taatatsbhamethndip ne 29, 846 
Rk, oct omabhcascob eget ca dasnve 98, 881 
RN a big iaie sic capes cabin 9, 144 
SN. chin bn ccihpwnd omnsigmmagbiinadwnucbite 6, 853 
I is onc cmniceeuccet Silitire ante Gi 97, 162 
RNIN. SS cncdiia neRcieyisin sewn Seennel abel 54, 351 
NO st dh acipece degen demise dqedueneediin 48, 848 
i ns oc pncemneitie 633 
IE cciineddnlondgyogeeedebiail 81, 686 
TS 8) st aimmeielen 5, 560 
DEE, cccakdaccheppunceny 12, 848 
SRS co cilntigdantimensacast 2, 159 
New Hampshire-...........-.. 4, 455 
New Jersey......-----.-.-. 19, 569 
New Mexico............- 8, 125 
New York: -.... 105, 171 
North Carolina 24, 407 
North Dakota- . 4,523 
nio....... 72, 387 
_ Oklahoma.. 82, 745 
aa dng css “ile 16, 448 
Pennsylvania. -..-...-- 5 1k cinsitabiteeichanie ie weal 40, 912 
CY MNOS ohh sn an hn chee cbeennpathated 3, 946 
i i occeoeeall 6, 291 
et a ie See mobaeeilig 15, 456 
Neen nn ee a welabel 6, 468 
Tennessee __.. -- a ial ee 29, 216 
CR en ccst eas i disinaligittatescassahaed 139, 805 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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[Amounts in thousands] 


Vendor payments for 
medical care - 


Percent of 
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07 
41 
00 
91 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
58 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
36 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
92 


New Hampshire. ---------- 


54. 
63 

50. 
57. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


reg 
Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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2 Average total assistance payment in May 1960 was over 
In all other studies, the average payment 
these conditions the Federal matching percentage as shown in this column would be 


Total including vendor payments for medical care 
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Tasix Il.—Old-age assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds, calendar year ended Dec. 81, 1968-—-Continueg 
{Amounts in thousands} 








Total including vendor payments for medical care 


ON 








NE a, cas a paniceindencincudipoonsedinnye $6, 532 $419 606 70.5 

i aa ia a Bons iswiaile ce —pcceaesiod ee Bets i i calli 877 72.9 
NI ig otc giety cintnnmn nnn ceisieniin 166 4 2.1 83 49.9 

anh dwbueD agent eees ne cseciaseee 7, 519 763 10.2 5, 702 75.8 
i <n pcthilenGisimentqeeccnccemesisinitn 54, 336 12, 567 23.1 25, 844 47.6 
MR ince treed ec ce nessa decien 8, 690 797 9.2 6, 699 77.1 
inicio atblngnutingennntioceccsdomamnts 33, 940 16, 669 48.8 18, 619 54.9 
RI 2, 944 378 12.8 1,740 59.1 

1 Less than 0.05 percent, 2 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1958. 


TABLE IIIl.—Average payment per recipient for old-age assistance, for money payments, and for vender payments for medical care, by 
State, June 1960 























Old-age assistance Old-age assistance 
State All assist- | Money pay- | Vendor pay- State All assist- Money pay- | Vendor pay- 
ance ! ments to ments for ance ! ments to ments aa 
recipients 2 | medical care! recipients ? 
$67. 90 $58. 06 $10. 52 
53. 03 53. 03 7.01 $64. 00 $63. 67 $. 34 
64. 64 lS pee 71. 27 47. 80 23. 88 
61. 66 itt RTS tetas 71. 26 65. 27 5.98 
52. 94 46. 37 6. 60 77.48 60. 74 16.76 
90. 37 81. 45 9.47 90, 32 62. 01 34. 76 
98. 65 82.77 15. 88 68. 18 59. 63 8. 55 
109. 11 92. 62 18.19 107. 92 76. 21 35. 46 
50.00 SE Tain cenniciaditilee 42. 86 41.38 1, 48 
65. 10 59. 23 8.36 85. 33 58. 36 30. 20 
56. 87 50. 39 6. 80 74. 72 65. 15 10. 88 
47.29 hn cnciccdnncesel 79. 30 67. 40 11. 9 
24. 97 Te 74. 97 53. 15 23.77 
64. 16 56. 57 7. 59 68.11 64, 28 3. 83 
68.77 60. 43 8. 38 8. 24 CP aiiiactaccnecen 
73. 88 47.01 30.13 }} Rhode Island 78. 37 64. 37 14.00 
62. 96 44. 98 a, Se ee ee cogasockae 43. 50 37.93 5. 60 
$1. 40 75. 16 TE. EE EE. Lh adie ncecbessaucces 61. 63 WE Ge Ta csccctestcuan 
80, 01 68. 71 BR Oe Be a ni oe ec mathl 43. 44 41,24 2. 20 
46. 04 RN i SR iis Gaeidin esti di hidiniall eit iia pated idan aiSlnensdvaiia 52. 91 Oe. Ue Finncacdshenn 
71. 56 69. 55 OR aa iin oi cst etlgiienese 72. 50 67. 52 4.99 
67.77 53.77 » 0 Th eG i, steeple ritilsiiiinhtaaabalindinn 63. 05 51.10 11. 95 
61. 79 56. 56 A ee eI clic tiedtiomtenne 23. 66 23. 20 . 50 
99. 15 5A. 85 45.51 1) V Be ascarid ipeeiheidainaniiatesteieshenstal 44. 31 38. 06 8. 41 
72. 50 > 66.60 6.90 |} W. oni 87.19 60. 38 30. 32 
88. 73 53. 92 36.39 || West Virginia.............-.........--..- 39. 06 34.14 4,92 
29. 75 TE Dthnwdi ocuncspiiigal Ne aa 82. 72 41. 65 43. 86 
60. 01 59. 57 Te er isn cudinisbabbnwensucnnetl 72. 16 61. 91 10. 42 
1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for medical other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving money pay 


care, or both. ments. 
2 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments for 3 Payments made without Federal participation. 


Taste IV.—Estimated annual Ist-year costs under p ramees program of medical assistance for the aged and for additional matching fo" 
vendor medical care payments under old-age assistance 


[All figures in thousands] 









Medical assistahice | Additional OAA | Additional costs— 


for the aged ! vendor — both programs 
cos! 


Medical assistance | Additional OAA | Additioanal costs— 
for the aged ! vendor medical both programs 


State costs State 





Federal |State and| Federal |State and 


Federal |State and} Federal |State and} Federal | State and 
cost local cost cost local cost cost local cost 








United States..| $60,000 | $55,837 | $142,175 $3,873 | $202,175 $59, 710 
Alabama......-...-.- wu 9 6 106 f..cceke- 4, 189 9 || Montana... .-.--.-...- $30 $186 $158 $216 $184 
REREEE....cccaitimecsce 1 1 52 52 53 53 |} Nebraska...........- 944 i see 1, 656 545 
ATISONA..c2s08<c0s~-- 12 6 635 370 647 37 OCRR. cikidnneminicn 47 MBF bs. sescccs 234 47 
sedbaitsatbiatesasbi 7 GOB hid cncittewns 3, 335 New Hampshire... 854 406 Fa.5-2. cia 1, 258 620 
California..........-- 750 7 A Ea tumeene 19, 115 750 || New Jersey. --......- 4, 879 $, 000 fices-n case 6, 241 4, 879 
Colorado.......-...-- 361 314 eee tk eccaess 3, 988 314 |} New Mexico......... 9 OFF fenezccnue 886 4 
Connecticut... ....-- 3, 318 3, 318 EO Bqncitcosa 4, 357 3,318 {| New York.._.......- 13, 416 : BONO Ftc ssvoue 19, 335 12, 416 
Delaware. ........... 41 13 74 * 46 || North Carolina...... 62 2 OOF facnicswnes 1, 959 18 
District of Columbia 75 % DB his cn dicucs 121 75 |} North Dakota. ...... 245 85 FO Fasdecscine 1,018 85 
BD ii hectniinewowns 296 199 O208 hin necce t= 3, 650 oo 8 ee ee 1,336 1, 336 eee 7, 766 1, 336 
CER... .ncnrindoced “ 4M 5 4, 804 O84 4, 818 989 || Oklahoma..........- 1,318 633 6, GD b.ncccwncse 10, 017 633 
IEE. <n deepens 45 43 BD Taberadesnd 71 48 jj Oregon...-........... 1, 719 1, 550 1, 064 }_...-....- 2, 783 1, 550 
PE Rcccadendencmens 34 17 ee 707 17 |} Pennsylvania._.....- 2, 451 2, 461 3, O08 f.02--ceee 6,052 2, 451 
EE...n nd wtinertposn 5, 911 5, 911 = 5 eae 9, $16 5,911 || Rhode Island_.._.... 896 896 a 1, 381 896 
EE ae 3, 013 3, 013 Be Bdtindidmoca 3, 607 3,013 |} South Carolina... 6 2 2 GED bon ecnene 1, 629 2 
DP Riin cntpiigenieosie 98 57 ef ae 3, 218 57 || South Dakota__...... 8 3 419 186 427 189 
 padabiieeon 1,052 678 R, ORB fctwcuns-- 3, 537 678 || Tennessee. _........- 22 7 Be ciasissccnetanivel 1, 956 7 
Kentucky-~..........- 15 4 2, 795 572 2, 810 SAE inc cepancduesce 79 50 6, 801 426 6, 971 476 
Louisiana... .........- 123 48 BSE Unenapecen 13, 003 "3 UR eA 34 18 FEB Rewewesnee 775 8 , 
I iihtpaiciniioindess , 156 8&3 TER Abin ttesce 887 #3 if Vermont__..........- 43 | eee | Cie 249 22 
Maryland__.._....... ’ 822 gt 1, 206  £ i: ee 503 266 I Biticitniiewe 834 266 
Massachusetts. ...... 4, 4, 751 CGP teceienotd 10, 414 4,751 |) Washington... .... 2, 481 2, 481 eS See 5, 998 2, 481 
Michigan............ 1,778 1,778 0208 hiccoewses 6, 183 1,778 || West Virginia__...... 75 28 SE Biscciitiew sina 642 28 
Minnesota. .......... 2, 612 1, 848 3,943 |...--..-.-- 6, 555 1, 848 |! Wisconsin. ......... 2, 980 2, 478 Fp ED Bie etion 5, 750 2, 478 
Mississippi _........- 6 z 4, 638 1,112 4, 644 1,114 || Wyoming.._.._.....- 53 DEB: hicicccwnm 291 52 
Speiasthlabpntieinsil 175 152 O70E8 Discsgee~=- 4, 757 152 
I career ennceensnsuhcinnmetinos mae tense eset ceteertnpettnsicliicarasaietieiciaianissicdiibisiennneo 
1 Because of the newness of this program, it is extremely difficult to estimate exactly Note.—Estimates were not made for Guam, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands, 


which States will participate and to what extent, especially in the Ist year after which can participate in these programs; any additional expenditures for these juris- 
enactment. dictions would probably be relatively small. ; 
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care provisions of the Social Security Amendments of 1960 (Public Law 86-77; 


to anticipated levels; and additional funds available 














assistance for the aged 
[in thousands} 
Additional funds anti- . | Additional 
cipated to be avail- | Additional funds | funds avail- 
able under OAA needed to bring med- able to 
medical care provi- ical payments to States— 
sions of Public Law anticipated levels ! expected to 
. 86-778 be used for 
State aceite scan. alae ils eae eee program State 
improve- 
ment in 
OAA or 
Federal | State-local} Federal | State-loeal} medical 
tance 
for the aged 
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1 An average of $12 per month per recipient except as footnoted othorwise. 
fo, utilizing all additional Federal funds available 


2 More than $6 but less than 
under the amendments. 


Mr. Speaker, using the information 
and data now at hand I would like to 
present to my colleagues in the House an 
explanation of the way in which the 1960 
medical care amendments affect the 
States. For purposes of illustration I 
have selected my own State of Wisconsin 
and the State of Tennessee. 

First, Wisconsin: By reference to 
tables I and II we determine that Wis- 
consin had total old-age assistance pay- 
ments in calendar year 1959 of $34.9 mil- 
lion, including $16.6 million for medical 
care with almost 55 percent of the total 
being Federal funds. From table III it 
is evident that Wisconsin in June 1960 
made an average old-age assistance pay- 
ment of $82.72, of which $43.86 was a 
vendor payment for medical care. Ref- 
erence to table IV and table V discloses 
that because Wisconsin’s present old-age 
assistance program is above the limits of 
Federal matching, the State will receive 
$2.77 million in additional Federal 
matching for old-age assistance vendor 
medical costs without the payment of any 
additional State funds for this purpose. 
As a consequence, Wisconsin could utilize 
these additional funds to effect a savings 
in State expenditures, The State sav- 
ings could then be used to finance the 
State share of the new medical program 
under the first phase of the 1960 amend- 
ments, which I previously described. If 
the State savings were so used, the State 
would receive in additional Federal 
matching funds an amount so that the 
Federal Government would be paying 
54.6 percent of the total so spent. 


Second, Tennessee: Tables I and II in- 
dicate that $29.2 million was spent in 
Tennessee for old-age assistance in 1959, 
including $1.275 million for medical care 
with Federal matching participation 
amounting to 75.5 percent of the total 
funds spent. Table III indicates that 
the average old-age assistance payment 
in June 1960 was $43.44, of which $2.20 
was vendor payment for medical care. 
Table IV indicates that under the second 
phase of the 1960 medical amendments 
Tennessee will receive $1.9 million addi- 
tional Federal funds for old-age as- 
sistance vendor payments without the 
expenditure of additional State funds. 
Table V indicates that because Tennes- 
see is low in vendor payments, the State 
could get even more in Federal funds by 
the expenditure of some State funds on 
the basis of 4 Federal dollars for every 
State dollar until the medical payments 
averaged $12 per person per month. Al- 
ternatively, as in the case of Wisconsin, 
Tennessee could utilize part of the addi- 
tional $1.9 million I previously referred 
to as a means of saving State money to 
finance the new medical program for 
nonrecipients of old-age assistance. 
Whatever Tennessee spends for the new 
medical care program that I have de- 
scribed as phase 1 would be matched 
by Federal funds at a rate of 76.55 per- 
cent of the total so spent. 

Mr. Speaker, a study of the data and 
information I have presented in regard 
to the medical care provisions indicates 
that the 1960 amendments to the Social 
Security Act contain a sound and effi- 
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Sunds needed to bring medical payments 


to States—expected to be used for program improvement in OAA or medical 


Additional funds anti- Additional 
cipated to be avail- | Additional funds | funds avail- 
OAA nestled to bring med- able to 


able under 
its to 
levels ! 


3 $6 per month per recipient. 


cient solution to the problem of pro- 
viding for the health needs of those aged 
citizens who for one reason or another 
are unable to obtain suitable medical 
care. The medical care provisions of 
the 1960 amendments would: 

First. Emphasize Government help 
where such help is needed and necessary 
by providing medical care to those per- 
sons who cannot make their own pro- 
vision for medical needs; in this way the 
governmental effort can be more effec- 
tive and less costly without adding to the 
personal health costs of other citizens. 

Second. Help in the areas of medical 
treatment for those persons who are least 
likely to have private health insurance. 

Third. Recognize that human rights 
and needs are best served in governmen- 
tal activity when the agency is situated 
as close as possible to the individual 
which is accomplished by placing ad- 
ministrative responsibility at the State 
level instead of vesting control in the 
Federal Government. 

Fourth. Continue voluntary action in 
the health protection field by the great 
majority of our 16 million citizens aged 
65 and over who do not want Federal 
dictation in medical care. 

Fifth. Safeguard against overutiliza- 
tion and overcrowding of hospital facili- 
ties by the proper emphasis it places on 
preventive medicine and the broad range 
of health services .authorized. 

Sixth. Avoid the costly impression of 
“free” hospitalization whether necessary 
or not which is in fact free only to the 
extent it is paid for by the taxpayers. 
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Seventh. Permit our free enterprise 
system to continue operation in provid- 
ing our Nation with the highest medical 
and health standards in the world. 

Eighth. Preserve the traditional Fed- 
eral-State organization structure of our 
Nation and maintain local autonomy. 

Mr. Speaker, these many advantages 
that are to be found in the approach to 
medical care for the aged that is pro- 
vided by the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1960, H.R. 12580, would not 
exist under a compulsory health insur- 
ance approach such as was advocated by 
some during our deliberations on these 
amendments. In fact by adopting the 
Federal-State voluntary approach con- 
tained in H.R. 12580 we have avoided 
many of the disadvantages inherent in 
a compulsory system. For example in 
the context of comparing the compul- 
sory approach with the voluntary ap- 
proach we find that the medical care 
provisions of the 1960 amendments 
would not: 

First. Discriminate against the 4 mil- 
lion Americans who are over age 65 but 
are not covered by the OASDI program 
and who would not, therefore, be enti- 
tled to medical care under a compulsory 
social security approach financed by pay- 
roll taxes. 

Second. Purport to provide health pro- 
tection to millions of aged who neither 
need nor want Government medical care 
at the expense of 60 million workers who 
in many cases find it more difficult to 
meet family medical needs than do the 
aged. 


Third. Violate the traditional cash 


benefit concept of the OASDI program 
by instituting a program of service bene- 
fits irrespective of need for the particu- 
lar services offered. : 

Fourth. Impose unpredictable costs on 


the OASDI trust funds possibly thereby . 


impairing the ability of those funds to 
meet the cash benefit obligations. 

Fifth. Require higher payroll taxes 
which would mean a smaller paycheck 
in terms of take-home pay for everyone 
under social security. 

Sixth. Encourage expensive hospitali- 
zation and institutional care when other 
forms of medical treatment would be 
more efficacious. 

Seventh. Limit medical care to certain 
arbitrary types of service such as sur- 
gical care, hospitalization, and nursing 
home care but would instead allow a 
broad scope of benefits so that the type 
of care could be prescribed according to 
the individual requirement. - 

Eighth. Restrict beneficiaries in their 
choice of physician and hospital through 
Government controls. 

Ninth. Encourage the demands by the 
nonaged for governmentally provided 
health care with the eventual conse- 
quence being a massive Government na- 
tional health system. 

Tenth. Provide a political solution to 
a medical problem. 

It will be vividly recalled by all con- 
cerned that during the preparation of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1960 
the instigated and_well-organized polit- 
ical pressure was great for the establish- 
ment of a costly but ineffectual program 
of compulsory health insurance for the 
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aged within the framework of: the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program of the social security system. 
This endeavor was categorically rejected 
by a vote of 17 to 8 in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, by a vote of 
12 to 5 in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and by a vote of 51 to 44 in the US. 
Senate. In short, the compulsory ap- 
proach to health care for the aged was 
specifically defeated three times during 
the consideration of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960, H.R. 12580. 

The legislation as finally approved in 
conference did not contain a compulsory 
health insurance plan and for that rea- 
son it was denounced by some leaders in 
the Democratic Party as being a paupers’ 
bill, a fraud, and a mere sop. These 
denouncements must not have contained 
much merit for it will be recalled that the 
conference report was adopted in the 
House by a vote of 368 to 17 and in the 
Senate by a vote of 74 to 11. Indeed 
even the detractors of the 1960 amend- 
ments who favored a compulsory medical 
care plan could not have been too per- 
suaded by their own criticism because 
almost to a man they wound up sup- 
porting the passage of the bill they had 
criticized. 

Mr. Speaker, to the people who for 
political or other reasons reprehend the 
medical care provisions of H.R. 12580 as 
being not enough, I would point out that 
unpredictable cost, massive govern- 
mental intervention, compulsion, inef- 
fectuality, and discrimination have never 
been the criteria for good or adequate 
legislation but they are definite short- 
comings of the alternative proposal they 
supported. 

The subject of health care for the 
aged will be an important consideration 
for study by the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging to be held early in 1961. 
Legislation was passed during the 85th 
Congress providing for this White House 
Conference and the Congress will appro- 
priate close to $2 million of Federal 
funds for the purpose of this conference. 
State conferences are scheduled for the 
current year preliminary to the White 
House Conference. Participating in the 
White House Conference will be 2,800 
delegates including some of the foremost 
specialists in the field of aging. It is re- 
quired by law that a report including 
recommendations be made to the Presi- 
dent by April 9, 1961. Many Members of 
Congress in considering medical care 
proposals in connection with the 1960 
Social Security Amendments were of the 
view that Congress should not preempt 
the activities of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging by committing the 
Federal Government to a brandnew pro- 
gram of compulsory medical care for the 
aged under the OASDI title of the Social 
Security Act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
commend my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and other Mem- 
bers of the Congress for the important 
contribution they made to the develop- 
ment of the new medical care provisions 
provided in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1960. These provisions under 
Federal-State partnership will, I am 
confident, provide meaningful help to 
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those deserving aged American citizens 
who are unable to provide for their own 
health care needs. This worthy objec- 
tive will be accomplished without social- 
izing medicine, without impairment of 
the right of individual choice of physi- 
cian, without jeopardizing the OASDI 
program, and without needless expense 
to the American taxpayer. Instead, 
under the 1960 amendments we will 
spend the tax dollar on the people who 
need it the most in a way that will do the 
most medical good. Under this approach 
the Federal Government will stimulate 
and supplement rather than replace 
State, local, and private action. Better 
health and greater security for our aged 
will inevitably be the result. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today as the 86th Congress nears the end, 
I think to take an honored place in the 
legislative history of our country, I have 
asked, and graciously by unanimous con- 
sent my colleagues have granted me, time 
to present another progress report on the 
program known as the “Classics of 
American Democracy,” and which it was 
my great honor and distinction to offer 
for the consideration of the Congress and 
of the U.S. Information Agency on be- 
half of a distinguished group of my con- 
stituents and other Chicagoans of out- 
standing stature. 

This is a program to win the hearts 
and the minds of people everywhere. Its 
amazing success, I would say its un- 
precedented success, has in my opinion 
been the most significant development in 
our changing world in recent years. It is 
based upon our faith that the classics of 
democracy that gave inspiration and 
guidance to the Founding Fathers of our 
own United States would have, if trans- 
lated into native languages and made 
available at grassroots, an influence no 
less profound on the thinking and on the 
political soul-searching of the men and 
women whose destiny in this generation, 
as was that of our forefathers in their 
generation, is to preserve the independ- 
ence newly come to them in a fabric of 
government as pure as the mind and 
heart of man can weave. 

WAR OF IDEAS AND PHILOSOPHIES 


At this moment, more than ever before 
perhaps, the American people are aware ~* 
that economic and military means are 
not sufficient in the worldwide battle for 
the minds and hearts of men. Important 
as our economic aid programs are, and 
important as are the alliances, of which 
the United States is the main bastion, 
they have not by themselves sufficed 
fully to engage the energies of the free 
world on behalf of the ideal of human 
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dignity and a world order under the rule 
of law. The cold war remains a battle 
of philosophies, a war of ideas. 

A great weakness of the free world 
remains the fact that it has had no com- 
mon or universal fund of political doc- 
trine. Most of the great works of demo- 
cratic political thought, produced from 
time to time in the various countries, as 
it were the bible of democracy, have not 
in fact been available in other countries 
and other languages. This includes not 
only works originating in America but 
works originating variously throughout 
the modern Western World. 

ORIGINATED BY CHICAGO GROUP IN 1954 


On several previous occasions I have 
discussed this question before the House. 
In 1954, I presented studies which estab- 
lished these facts and presented a plan, 
originated by a committee of my constit- 
uents, for action by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency to remedy this appalling 
lack. In this advocacy I was very proud 
to have the powerful and thoughtful 
support of the Chicago Daily News and 
the Christian Century. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
that small group of dedicated Chicago- 
ans. It is no exaggeration to say, and 
the report of progress I am about to make 
will bear me out, that in the develop- 
ment of the program of its conception 
has come one of the great vital forces 
of our times. 

Members of the Chicago group were 
Dr. Jerome Kerwin, chairman of the 
Charles R. Walgren Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Harold Fey, ex- 
ecutive editor, Christian Century; A. T. 
Burch, associate editor, and Van Allen 
Bradley, literary editor, Chicago Daily 
News; Dr. Richard P. McKeon, professor 
of philosophy, University of Chicago, and 
State Department visitor to the universi- 
ties of India; Emery T. Filbey, vice presi- 
dent emeritus, University of Chicago; 
John McGinnis, president, Pennsylvania 
Lodge 225, Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; and Thomas B. Stauffer, of 
the faculty of Wilson Junior College. 

Mr Stauffer has a rich background of 
experience in the foreign service. The 
fact that-nowhere were such classics of 
democracy as “The Federalist” available 
in translated editions, and at grassroots, 
made a deep impression on him. The 
more he mingled with peoples in foreign 
lands and found none who had knowl- 
edge of the classics of democracy. that 
had inspired our forefathers, the greater 
became his wonder and bewilderness. 

At the time he assembled the Chicago 
group &t its first luncheon, “The Fed- 
eralist” had been translated into only 
one language, and that edition was out 
of print. 





Mr. Stauffer has been invabusble and © 


indispensable to the Chicago committee, 
to the U.S. Information Agency, and to 
me in the pursuit of his vision to the 
reality of great accomplishment, as will 
appear as I continue in this report of 
progress. 
OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVICE IN JOURNALISM 
The reports in the Chicago Daily News 
from its foreign correspondents in all 
parts of the world did much to alert the 
American people and to stir their in- 
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terest. These reports showed that books 
on democracy nowhere were available at 
grassroots: while literature 


Communist 
was everywhere. I have said before, and ‘ 


I think it should be repeated, that in the 
publication of these reports from corre- 
spondents of recognized authority the 
Daily News performed an outstanding 
public service. 

Likewise, the Christian Century, with 
its wide and influential circulation, made 
large contribution to building popular 
demand for a program directly to reach 
and win the hearts and minds of 


people - 
by imparting to them that faith in de- 


mocracy that comes only from under- 
standing. 


POLL OF REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN LEADERS 


In 1957, I was able to report to the 
House that, partly in response to the 
overwhelmingly favorable results. of a 
poll which I had undertaken of repre- 
sentative leaders of opinion throughout 
the country the classics of democracy 
program had been adopted as part of the 
policy and plans of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

The responses I received from the rep- 
resentative Americans, of whom I had 


requested suggestions in compiling a list ~ 


of classics of democracy, to constitute 
as it were a bible of American democracy, 
were so thoughtful, informative, and il- 
luminating that I caused their insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 
18, 1956, A488-A495; January 19, 1956, 
A581-A588; January 20, 1956, A602— 
A607; and January 23, 1956, A666—A676. 
In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 
26, 1956, on pages A816-A820 wiil be 
found a complete index of the writers. 

I have from time to time reported on 
the progress and uniform success of the 
Agency carrying out this plan, especially 
since the Agency has been under the 
vigorous leadership of Ambassador 
Geor€e Allen. 

Last year I presented on April 8,.a 
very extensive report of the success over- 
seas of this program as conducted by the 
Agency. I now will present further re- 
ports from the Agency from the pub- 
lic overseas. 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS THAT STAND OUT 


These reports, I think, establish three 
significant facts: First, the continued 
successful activities of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. Second, the fact that the 
idea of the classics has been so success- 
ful that other agencies in addition to the 
US. Information Agency have entered 
the field. And thirdly, that,-as the spon- 
sors of the program long ago predicted, 
the treatment of the free world as a 
philosophical and moral system rather 
than as a military or economic power 
group, has rallied to itself some of the 
best and most active minds in the vari- 
ous countries. 

To the first point, the report of the 
Agency and the number of books pro- 
duced under its sponsorship and their 
sales, speak sufficiently. There are also 
a variety of reviews and comments, or 
various classics publications, from vari- 
ous countries. 

FIRST ARABIC EDITION OF FEDERALIST 


The second point requires amplifica- 
tion. There is now for the first time in 
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time after nearly 200 years, now in the 
ee ee 
are seeing the results of adapting 

ern technology to strengthen the life of 
their own rich cultures—now at last. for 
the first time in any Asian tongue, there 
is a complete edition of “The Federalist 
Papers.” 

“The Federalist Papers,” next to the 
Constitution itself, are the most marvel- 
ous and the most characteristic intel-. 
lectual product of America. A full text 
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“The Federalist” and others of the clas- 
sics titles will in due course be produced 
in a variety of Asian countries. I think 
it is of historic importance that com- 
mercial publishing has found it expedi-- 
ent to have its action concur with the 
long-term objective which the classics 
program of the U.S. Information Agency 
has sought to advance. 
TRANSLATOR OF THE ARABIC FEDERALIST 


I said tliat the second feature of this 
edition which deserved comment was the 
translator. The great danger and the 
secret defeat of a large-scale translation 
program is that the words and thoughts 
of great geniuses should be defaced and 
obscured by routine translators who un- 
derstood neither. 

Franklin Publications have by their 
integrity and prestige secured for the 
Arabic Federalist, a man who is a worthy 


intellectual and political leader in his 
own country, a man of considerable rep- 
utation, as an orator and stylist, in a 
language which prides itself on its poetic 
He was.educated in economics 
and political science in England and in 
English. He is now one of the senior 
diplomatic officers of the Sudanese Re- 
public and has had a leading role in 
its achievement of nationhood. 

As an African his words will be heard 
throughout that continent; as a Moslem 
his words will be heard from the pillars 
of Hercules to the volcanoes of the Phil- 
ippines. It should be a matter of pride 
to all Americans that anyone with his 
active and responsible role in the mod- 
ern world should find the time or think 
it an important service to his people to 
translate and comment thoughtfully 
upon some 172-year-old articles from the 
daily papers of New York City—namely, 
“The Federalist Papers.” 
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‘WORLD RESPONSE TO CLASSICS’ STIMULATION 


The third aspect of the progress of the 
classics on which I propose to report was 
the extent to which the opinion forming 
elements in the various countries had 
responded to the stimulation of the phil- 
osophical classics of democracy, and had 
themselves begun to propagate these 
ideas. 

We must be respectfully aware that 
the result of such advocacy of philosoph- 
ical democracy is not, either necessarily 
or in the short run any simple-minded 
alinement with or advocacy of the poli- 
cies or the culture of the United States. 
It is rather the development of a climate 
of world opinion in which peace and the 
rule of law will become possible while 
each of the many historic cultures main- 
tains its own individuality. 

Nevertheless, and taking special ac- 
count of his distinguished position, in 
two of the great cultural matrices of 
mankind, we may feel especially pleased 
that Jamal Mohammed Ahmed, the 
translator of the “Arabic Federalist,” has 
thought fit to recommend that ““The Fed- 
eralist Papers” be universally used in the 
high schools. . 

It has not been convenient to obtain a 
verbatim translation of the introduction 
by Jamal Mohammed Ahmed to “The 
Federalist” but I have in his own words a 
skeleton abridgme1it which states as its 
concluding point: 
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CONCLUSION | 


“Federalist” asa specimen of original 
sources Arab readers need today; the many 
points of contact between the development 
of American nationalism and Arab nation- 


alism. 

A proposal that “The Federalist’’ be in- 
cluded in university syllabuses of political 
theory; selections of it to be read in second- 
ary schools in classes of training for citizen- 
ship. Reasons given briefly. 

APPEAL OF FEDERALIST IS UNIVERSAL 

It is one of the historic distinctions 
of “The Federalist” papers that in every 
generation and in every country, since its 
publication, the constitutional, the or- 
derly, and the moderate among those 
who are active in political life have 
turned to it for both inspiration and 
practical devices. 

We have one of the most striking ex- 
amples of this in the correspondence of 
Thomas Jefferson. As U.S. Minister to 
Paris and as a friend of James Madison, 
he had been amo ~g the first in Europe 
to receive a copy of the first edition of 
“The Federalist” in book form. We have 
his own account of how he read passages 
of “The Federalist” to the Compte Mira- 
beau and to constitutional moderates in 
the French Revolution and how they 
worked together to produce the first 
French translations in 1789. 


Foreign editions of classics of democracy 
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Modern parallels are not lacking. One 
of the great human forward stride of 
mankind of the postwar years is the es- 
tablishment of independent states for 
the people of Africa. It is reported, on 
what authority I am uninformed, that 
when the committee of the new West 
African nations met to debate the possi- 
bilities of a West African or General 
African Federation there was mention 
of “The Federalist” and a desire ex-~ 
pressed that each member might have a 
copy to study as a guide in the attain- 
ment of an African Federation built on 
the pattern of our American federation. 

As chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I am deeply interested in the new 
emerging nations of that continent. I 
was pleased to hear that The Federalist 
was proving helpful, and hope that the 
report given me is accurate. 

CLASSICS MAKE UNPRECEDENTED RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, here is the record up to 
March of 1960, the classics of American 
democracy that have been printed in 
foreign languages, the sizes of the edi- 
tions, the sales prices. Considering that 
at the time the program first was pro- 
posed by the distinguished Chicago com- 
mittee there was no available transla- 
tion of even “The Federalist” in a single 
foreign language, it is an unprecedented 
record of accomplishment: 























Language Language Edition Retail 
size price 
Dewey, John: “The Public and Its | Spanish-----.-..-.--..-- Hume, David; “Selected ae, eh CPO cane sepa cidansnis 25, 000 1. 
Problems.” edited by Charles W. Hende _ ais 
Dewey, John: “Freedom and Cul- | Arabic_................- Hand, Learned; “The Spirit of | Burmese.........:...... 6, 000 .42 
; I a Liberty.” Se 2, 000 2. 86 
Rae eS SU cc octtoervianwall 6, 500 6.19 
ee so cat PRES 2, 000 . 67 
EET — bhi thast<nbeee 2, 500 -21 
ee oes Dt Achimeonnbeccaeas 1,000 .3l 
ae if editions) EEE otwtiche cassie dg ae 
Be BS Jefferson, Thomas; ‘““Thomas Jeffer- | Burmese...-.-.........-. 5, 000 3. 84 
Pe RK son”’; editor, Gilbert Chinard. a tered 1, 500 1.71 
Gujarati, ir in process. EG dads cncveew scene 3, 000 4.76 
Farsi, in process. “Jefferson: Champion of the Free | Malay.....-............ 5, 000 34 
H , in process. Mind”’; Phillips Russell. Re cenceiinniewnsan 17, 000 .28 
Malayalam, in process burabbdgied savannas 2, 000 . 32 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo; ‘‘Emerson’s | Arabic................-- Cepmeth. 6 cst sc Si 2, 000 31 
Essays.” lee ies sid I 2, 000 . 42 
T Seiibarnigerthndelplniawenaticenes etch sel atin code 5, 000 .21 
Malapelan i ONE The Life and Selected Writings of Doneelt’ aoe 
KnpcamiGicmealiliaae “The le and Selec gs oO EL. ghtbieccmlanbudall , 000 . 
“Basic Selections eae Emerson’; | Greek__..........-...--- Thomas Jefferson”; Adrienne Koch Gujarati | eaeaGck Maran Le > ooo ‘3 
editor, E. Lindeman ae. ST Oe ee Pe and William Peden. Rs oo bite nccdnawcstedie 5, 000 . 32 
: allies hb anenanibel BOSOM nn dinncisnssabed ~ 5, 000 : 
‘ Selections | From the Works of | German_____............ “Jefferson—A Great American's Life | Chinese................. 4, 000 = 
Emerson”; editor, Hans Hart- and Ideas”; Saul Padover. I cekine as Lcwendonss 3,000 . 83 
“The Portable Emerson”; editor, | Hindi__- “Thomas Jefferson and American Talon: eae ae 000 . 2 
Mark Van Doren. NS se Democracy”; Max Beloff. ? ; 
CONE oo icc ncn we che “Thomas Jefferson”; Gene Lisitsky_. 10, 000 .32 
| a Se 5, 000 30 
Franklin, Benjamin; “Autobiog- | Arabie._---------------_ 3, 000 ‘34 
raphy of Benjamin Frankl lin,” OS SE a 3, 000 32 
. been senior 3, 000 - 16 
ae inkttolncdnne 10, 000 32 
rman..... . 
Greek... "3,000 a 
Gujarati 2, 000 40 
Ts la ns winnipteaidl 3, 000 -16 
nda RIES 3, 000 32 
Indonesian__ 3,000 . 32 
ph: 2, 500 20 
Malayalan 10° 000 “08 
Portuguese 5, 000 32 
Marathi... ............ Lincoln, Abraham; ‘‘Lineoln 4, 000 "84 
DG ciiteiaim scene der’’; editor, Paul M. Angle. 
NE so tn Sindh asieenitl “Abraham Lincoln”’; Emil Ludwig... 1, 100 52 
Vietnamese. ............ 6.000 23 
Hamilton, poten, and Jay; “The | Italian..._.....-..--...- 2 500 "42 
Federalist P. French___- 5. 000 : 
German... 3, 000 . 56 
Spanish__. 2; 000 4 
Portuguese.......-....-. 2, 000 
fictnamese............- 2 500 
Assamese, in process. 3,000 
Bengali, in process. 1, 500 
Korean, in process. 2; 500 
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Language Edition f Retafl | Language 
“Abraham Lincoln”; Emil Ludwig..| Telugu__.............--- 2, 000 $0. 42 || Locke, John; “2d Treatise on » ee 25,000 $0. 90 
i Wer... cccct st. ce 4,000 -35 |} ernment’’. ‘ 
eee aon 2, 000 . 63 || Mill, John 8.: j 
Portuguese........--...- 100, 000 .10 * Essa nee eee Sis passa venieibia 4,000 56 
“Cc ions = Tepresenta- 
Abraham Lincoln: Log Cabin to 12, 000 2 Thorean HD ver Walden Life in 
“Abre . , é ny or * 
White Hiouse”’; Sterling North. 5, 000 .32 the Woods” S000 ‘3 
2,000 ~32 5,000 .32° 
ey eeeapee 4,000 . 8 
7,000 41 5,000 8 
2000 2 i 
i % . 
2, 000 42 1, 300 -42 
5, 000 . 67 15,000 .33 
lese 2, 500 -21 || “To a Dfferent Drum: The Story 73, 000: it 
Urdu (New Dethi)---.... 5, 000 42 of Henry David Thoreau”; Charles 
Urdu (Karachi) .......- S,GS0 Bow. iia Norman. 
Vietnamese. ._.....-..:. 3,000 }.......... |} De Tocqueville, Alexis; ‘“‘Democ- | Italian. _.............-.- 10, (00 8 
Bengali (Dacca), in racy in America.”’ Jepamneaes. ...25 5, 000 .33 
rocess. DR dics —scronitninns wt 3,000: 5. 20 
Chinese, in process Ee 10, 000 21 
. Telugu, in process. I z 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie | Hebrew _..........- 3, 000 1.25 WO Bete scc ki 2,000 3. 
Years and the War Years’’; Carl | German_._..._..-.....-_ 5, 000 8.49 Vel. Bieta 2,000 J u 
Sandburg. Spaniels o..06..<. a 3, 000 5.39 || Wilson, Woodrow W.; “The Wilson | French.................. 2, 000 2.35 
Arabic, in process, Reader”; edited by Frances | Chinese...............-. 5, 750 . 8 
“ Abraham Lincoln”; Benjamin P. | Arabie.................- 4,000 .29 Se <p ee 2,000 31 
Thomas, CRI sti icin noone 3, 000 115 “ene "tees of Woodrow Wilson’; | Chinese............-.... 12, 000 . 25 
I allies cat spheticon Cae 5, 000 1, 67 David Loth. TR Sahin stien bins neal 1,500 1 
Korean 6,000 2.00 OR ks nike tae 6, 000 27 
Prove... ona 3,000 2. 54 Malayalam.............. 17,000 10 
Spanish 8, 000 1.76 
Slovene 2, 500 1. 66 
Japanese (vols. I and If). 1, 500 1.94 
TE oc canna wueootn 5, 000 3. 81 
Serbo-Croatian. _........ 2, 500 LB 
Portugute@... . .-..--<.4 GD Aas cites 
Turkish (2 volumes) - . ._ 12, 000 1.12 
Chinese (2d ed.)........ COUP Fos oes. on 
rap eeentieene sales figures, foreign editions, classics of democracy {through November 1959) 
¢ 
® Date of publi- [| Size of | Number Date of publi- | Size of | Number 
Title Language eation edition | of — Title cation edition copies 
so) 
Dewey, I Fa “The Public and | Spanish. September 1958._)' 15, 000 15, 000 "aoe Jefferson;”’ Gene | Indonesian..| March 1965... 3, 000 3,000 
It’s Problems.” Lisitsky" - 
Daas J.; “Freedom and | Korean......} June 1958_..._. 8, 000 6, 500 —— Lincoln”; Carl | German._.-. September 1958... 5, 000 2. 100 
ulture.” 
er s Essays”. .......- Kannada....| August 1956. ..~- 1,000 1,000 “Alwohnen Lincoln”; Benja- } Chinese_-... January 1959___. 6, 000 5, 900 
SAA! A oR pl aes -| Bengali. ..../ 1966............. 5, 000 ' 1,500 min Thomas. 
Branktin: “emnnerephy”. of SS a November 1958... 8, 000 5,000 || Thoreau; “ Walden”_.._..-_..- ‘elugu._...- June 1958_.__.... 5, 000 3, 500 
“The Federalist Papers’’- German..... September 1958_- 1, 600 1,000 fi} “The Wilson Reader”; Fr. eee .-| February 1958... _2, 000 1, 000 
i cect hina? ant aia 8 ish.....| May 1957.....-.- 10, 600 10, 000 Farmer, editor. 
Hand, Learned; “The Spirit urkish.....| April 1954...... 23, 000 23, 000 |} “Story of Woodrow Wilson”; | Tamil_.....- June 1957. ......- 15, 000 10, 000 


of Liberty.” 


Classics of democracy published under pro 
gram of Franklin; Publications, Inc. 


1. Dewey, John, editor, “Living Thoughts 
of Thomas Jefferson”: 

Language, Arabic (Beirut). 

Number of copies published, 3,000. 

Date of publication, 1957. 

Number of copies.sold, 2,000. 

Retail price, £2.50 ($0.80). 

2. Dewey, John, editor: “Living Thoughts 
of Thomas Jefferson”: 

Language, Indonesian. 

Number of copies published, 3,000. 

Date of publication, 1959. 

Nymber of copies sold, 2,000. 

Retail price, 20 rupiah ($0.50). 

3. Dewey, John, “Human Nature and Con- 
duct”’: 

Language, Farsi. 

Number of copies published, 2,000. 

Date of publication, 1956. 

Number of copies sold, 2,000. 

Retail price, 70 rials ($1.75). 

4. Dewey, John, “Reconstruction of Phi- 
losophy’”’: 

Language, Arabic (Cairo). 

Number of copies published, 3,000. 

Date of publication, 1958. 

Number of copies sold, 1,900. 

Retail price, 30 piasters ($0.85) . 

5. Dewey, John, “Reconstruction of Phi- 
losophy”’: 
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David Loth. 


Language, Farsi. 

Number of copies published, 2,000. 

Date of publication, 1958. 

Number of copies sold, 2,000. 

Retail price, 60 rials ($1.50). 

6. Hamilton, Jay, Madison, “Federalist Pa- 
pers”: 

Language, Arabic (Beirut). 

Number of copies published, 1,500. 

Date of publication, 1959. 

Number of copies sold, —. 

Retail price, £10.00 ($3.10). 

PUBLIC RECEPTION OF TRANSLATED CLASSICS 


Mr. Speaker, I heartily congratulate 
and warmly commend the US. Infor- 
mation Agency for the rapidity and the 
efficiency with which it has moved in 
the translation and the distribution of 
the classics. My congratulations and 
commendation also go in fulsome. meas- 
ure to the. Franklin Publications and 
other private publishers. 

But what has been the public recep- 
tion of these classics once they were 
translated and made available in native 
tongues? That is the test of how well 
or how poorly the sponsors of the pro- 
gram judged. Here is the record, fur- 
nished me as of March of this year: 











Use AND EFFECTIVENESS OF “CLASSICS OF 
Democracy” PUBLISHED ABROAD UNDER THE 
USIA Book TRANSLATIONS PROGRAM 


€ a> 
FRENCH EDITION, “THE FEDERALIST PAPERS 


Since the question of federalism has be- 
come a political issue of basic importance 
in West Africa, interest in “The Federalist” 
is high in that part of the world. In Dakar, 
e.g., copies of the French translation of the 
American Constitution have been widely 
distributed among political leaders, and the 
local USIS mission reports that the US. 
Information Center in Dakar has six copies 
of the French edition of the “Federalist 
Papers” in constant circulation and con- 
siders it one of the most useful books in 
the collection. Especially during the fram- 
ing of the Mali Constitution, the book proved 
to be of great value to Government and po- 
litical leaders. 

In Europe itself, the French translation of 
“The Federalist” continues to serve as a 
beacon for political and information leaders 
concerned’ with the question of European 
integration. E.g., a very laudatory review 
appeared in- the April 1959 issue of the 
German monthly “Der Féderalist” which 
particularly praises “the brilliant introduc- 
tion by A. Esmein.” A review in the “Bul- 
letin Critique du Livre Francais,” March 


1958, has this to say: “This series of articles . 
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published in the United States in 1788 is 
rightly considered the most pertinent analy- 
sis of the federal system. It is fortunate 
that at a time when so many dream of fed- 
eralism, this book can be welcomed in Eu- 
repe, and particularly in France.” 

Lastly, two statements made by persons 
prominent in the European integration 
movement: . 

“I believe one can but appreciate the 
timeliness of this new edition because, 
basically, “The Federalist’ is a classical text, 
in its way as irreplaceable as “The Spirit of 
the Law’ or ‘The Social Contract.’” (Pierre 
Duclos,, professor of international relations, 
Paris.) , 

“In reading this classic of federalism, 
which this book is, you notice quickly that, 
despite all differences, the experience of the 
‘Fathers’ of the American Constitution pro- 
vides us with a source of inspiration and 
enrichment.” (Alexandre Mare, Belgium; 
author; director general of the International 
Center for European Reconstruction; vice 
president of the executive committee of the 
European Federalist Movement.) 

GERMAN (AUSTRIAN) EDITION, “THE FEDERALIST” 


In the German-speaking world, the Fed- 
eralist Papers, in a highly praised German 
translation, continue to have an impact on 
persons interested in constitutional ques- 
tions and the vital issue of federalism. This 
is reflected in the reviews which have ap- 
peared in the German, Austrian and Swiss 
press. The Neue Zurcher Zeitung, one of 
the most influential European dailies, called 
it a masterwork of political world literature 
(NZZ, Oct. 23, 1958), while one of the lead- 
ing German papers, the Suddentsche Zeitung 
(May 9-10, 1959), pointed up the usefulness 
of this book to responsible citizens of the 
German Federal Republic: “This isn’t the 
place to enumerate the wealth of stimulat- 
ing ideas. But we should say that a serious 
study of these éssays will help, help more 
than any other political writings, in under- 
standing the tasks our state faces as well 
as those that reunification will bring with 
it. Everyone who wants to concern himself 
with matters concerning our Federal Govern- 
ment should consider this book compulsory 
reading.” And as influential a journal as 
the Vienna monthly, Wort und Wahrheit, 
wrote in its May 1959 issue, in part: “No- 
where has the principle of federalism as a 
restraint on the exercise of power been 
more effectively demonstrated than in the 
United States; and up to our day, it has not 
found advocates more capable than the 
authors of the ‘Federalist Papers.’ These 
essays are, as shown by a survey of recent 
writings, not only of -considerable impor- 
tance to the theory about federal govern- 
ment, but they also provide instructive in- 
sights into .American political thought. 
Above all, every discussion about federalism 
* * * will have to go back to this collection 
of essays because everything worth saying 
about democratic federal government is said 
therein.” 


IMPACT OF THE FEDERALIST IN ITALY, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 


One of the results of the availability of 
the “Federalist Papers” in foreign languages 
has been that it has helped in stimulating 
the study of American constitutional 
thought and of the question of ederal- 
ism. Indeed, in Italy the publication of 
“The Federalist” has produced something 
like a chain reaction, making possible vari- 
ous courses and seminars, as well as the 
publication, in Italian USIS-assisted trans- 
lations, of such volumes as “The Growth of 
American Thought,” by Merle Curti, Cor- 
win’s “The Constitution and What It Means 
Today,” and “Studies in Federalism,” edited 
by Bowie and Friedrich. Special seminars 
on “The Federalist” have, for example, been 


* held in Rome in July 1956 and, on a national 
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basis, at the University of Pavia in March 
1958. The proceedings of the Rome sem- 
inar were published last year in a volume 
entitled “La Nascita degli Stati Uniti.” 

In France, USIS Paris assisted in Novem- 
ber 1957 in arranging a seminar for French 
students and young adults on “Federalism in 
Theory and Practice,” using the French Fed- 
eralist as a basic text. Similarly, it. has 
served, in German, as text for a semester- 
long seminar on federalism given at the 
Free University Berlin during the spring 
of 1959. 

PORTUGUESE (BRAZILIAN) EDITION, “THE 

FEDERALIST” 

Typical of the reception given by scholars 
and political lzaders to the Portuguese edi- 
tion of “The Federalist Papers” is a lengthy 
review which appeared in several papers in 
Rio Grande do Sw area last July, written by 
Paulo Brossard de Souza Pinto, State Deputy 
in Rio Grande do Sul and professor of law, 
stating that this book “has not lost its ac- 
tuality” and that “it is a classic of political 
and constitutional bibliography,” Professor 
Brussard goes on to say: “In Brazil a version 
of ‘The Federalist’ of unknown authorship 
appeared more than a century ago. This was 
in the remote year of 1840 when the regency 
was terminated and the assembly, with An- 
tonio Carlos at its head, declared the ma- 
jority of young Pedro II. Now, after so 
much time, Editora Nacional de Direito has 
published a new edition of ‘The Federalist,’ 
this famous book that Ruy (Barbosa) called 


a reservoir of immortal lessons in the science . 


of constitutions” (Correio do Povo, July 14, 
1959). 
VIETNAMESE EDITION, “THE FEDERALIST PAPERS” 

This translation came out in June 1959 in 
an edition of 2,000 copies of which, 8 months 
later, ali*but 400 copies have been sold. This 
is considered a most unusual success for this 
type of material in Vietnam. 

LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The publication and sale of books on Lin- 
coln during 1959—-the year of the Lincoln 
sesquicentennial—clearly reflected the tre- 


mendous significance of his life, utterances,. 


and- writings to the growth of democracy 
throughout the world. During 1959 alone, 
23 editions of books by and on Lincoln, total- 
ing 292,000 copies, were published overseas 
under the Agency’s translation program, with 
many others, published previously, still in 
print. 

Particularly noteworthy among these is 
an Arabic translation of the “Lincoln Reader” 
which was published in Damascus, Syria, in 
an edition of 4,000 copies (at a retail price 
of 84 cents per copy) and was sold out with- 
in 6 weeks; a second edition, published com- 
pletely at the Syrian publisher’s own ex- 
pense, was more than half sold some months 
ago.’ This same publisher, considered Da- 
mascus’ most active, also released in 1959, 
with USIS assistance, a 6,000-copy Arabic 
edition of a Lincoln biography for young 
readers and added this comment, as quoted in 
a@ report from USIS Damascus: “It is enough 
to know that each of these books sold more 
copies than any other I published in 1959.” 


In preparation for the Lincoln Year, a 
5,000-copy translation of Carl Sandburg’s 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and 
the War Years” was published in Vienna with 
USIS assistance. A preface for it was writ- 
ten by the Honorable Dr. Heinrich Drimmel, 
Austrian Federal Minister of Education, in 
which he stresses that Lincoln’s “House di- 
vided speech” is today as applicable to the 
whole world as it was, in 1858, to the Union. 
After having read this biography in its Ger- 
man edition, the renowned German novelist, 
Prank Thiess, wrote to its publisher: “Who- 
ever reads this book will know more about 
America than a hundred contemporary re- 
ports could tell him; and if he understands it 
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properly, he could know as much about 
America as if he had lived there for many 
years. I place this biography published by 
you above all others I’ve read in recent years.” 

An indication of the impact of classics of 
democracy—be they in form of biographies 
or translations of original writings—can be 
found in these sentences from a Bengali re- 
view of a Lincoln biography by Sterling 
North: “Abraham Lincoln’s name is a sym- 
bol of equality, freedom, and national soli- 
darity to all the people of the world. * * * 
It is but too well known that Lincoln * * * 
was the first man to try to establish real 
democracy in the world. * * * The study of 
any biography of Abraham Lincoln is a must, 
especially for the people of newly developed 
countries like Pakistan. * * * As a citizen 
of a newly developed country, I now realize 
how precious his ideals can be to the people 
of my country. * * * May the translators’ 
efforts enable the people of this country to 
follow the ideals of Abraham Lincoln and 
enrich their personal life as well as that of 
the nation.” (Markin Parikrama, Dacca, 
Feb. 1, 1959). 

BOOKS BY AND ON JOHN DEWEY IN KOREA 


John Dewey is one of the best known 
philosophers and educators in Korea and 
his works are exerting a profound influence 
on Korean educational thought. Next. to 
the authors of the world’s great novels, few 
writers are as widely translated and read in 
Korea as John Dewey. The total number of 
copies of .the six books by or on Dewey 
which have to date been published in Ko-- 
rea with or without Agency assistance 
amounts today to over 30,000; one USIS- 
supported title, “Freedom and Culture,” has 
gone through five printings in the past 5 
years. Dewey is regarded by Koreans as 
America’s greatest thinker, and his influ- 
ence on Korean life is so varied as to make 
accurate evaluation of all its effects impos- 
sible. The Korean translation of his book, 
“Experience and Education,” is used as a 
text at the largest women’s university in 
Korea, while Irwin Edman’s “John Dewey,” 
containing selections from all his major 
writings, is widely used as a text in several 
Korean universities. The Dewey centennial 
in January 1960 was widely observed 
throughout Korea. 

Characteristic of the high esteem in 
which John Dewey is held in Korea as a 
force working toward the adoption of demo- 
<r ways is this paragraph from which 

article which appeared in the January 
1960 issue of the periodical Sasangge (The 
World of Thought), written by Professor 
Hyung-chin of Sookmyung University: 
“John Dewey * * * has played as great a 
role as the ancient stories Augustine, 
Aguinas, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and 
Comte. * * * It is a fact that the North 
American Continent will play a central role 
in world civilization for at least several gen- 
erations to come. Dewey, who, following 
Jefferson, Paine, Emerson, and James, 
greatly influenced the growth of America’s 
civilization, is indeed a giant star shining 
over the 20th century.” Similarly, the dean 
of the Graduate School of Ewha Women’s 
University of Seoul, wrote in the October 1955 
issue of Saikyoyook (The New Education) : 
“We should modestly try to learn from 
Dewey. We kneel down before him and 
gladly accept his teachings. Only in this 
way, I believe, will Korean education be able 
to enjoy a renaissance and advancement in 
the future.” 
CLASSICS OF DEMOCRACY IN SPANISH EDITIONS 

Spanish translations of the classics of de- 
mocracy have enjoyed success throughout 
the Spanish-speaKing world.- It is believed 
that some titles, written over a hundred years 
ago, were translated into Spanish for the 
first time through USIS initiative. The au- 
thors and the titles of their works have long 
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been familiar to many Latin Americans, 
especially those active in the fields of law 
and political science. Translations of Amer- 
ican and European works in these fields 
often refer to these classics, but they were 
-only available in the original. 

Prepublication interest in the works of 
Locke, Hume, and Thoreau caused the first 
printings to be raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
copies. It is expected that these editions, 
for. which USIS has only preliminary sales 
reports, will go out of print within a year 
of publication date. They will be welcomed 
in all Spanish-speaking political, legal, and 
university circles. No reviews have yet ap- 
peared and few are expected, since classics, 
even when they do appear for the first time 
in ,» are seldom reviewed. 

Ralph Gabriel's “Selections From the Fed- 
eralist Papers” (“E\ Derecho de Gobernar”) 
was an immediate best seller in Latin Amer- 
ica. The then unheard-of edition of 10,000 
copies was sold out within a few months of 
publication. Its immediate success was par- 
tially due to the interest centering around 
the 1957 Argentine constitutional reform de- 
bate which coincided with its publication. 
Appearance in an inexpensive format was 
considered of such major importance that 
some newspapers treated it as a news item 
rather thaf relegating it to the review page. 
The title has been out of print for 2 years 
and USIS is presently negotiating with the 
publisher to arrange for a 100,000-copy low- 
price edition destined to retail at 15 pesos 
(about 18 cents). 


FRENCH EDITION, “THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY” 


The French translation of Learned Hand's 
“Spirit of Liberty,” published in Paris in 
1957, has made a profound impression on 
French readers. This is, for example, strongly 
reflected in many of the reviews which dis- 
cussed this modern classic of democracy: 

“The extraordinary fame of the author in 
the United States is exemplary and helps to 
understand the country. Learned Hand is an 
eminent judge, a profound humanist, a 
great citizén, a man of great.learning. This 
book is a message which reaches beyond all 
frontiers, addressed as it is to all.those who 
are concerned with the future of human val- 
ues” (Echo de Tourami, May 7, 1958). 

“Individual pages of his belong already 
among those of. the breviary of democracy, 
in the most lofty sense of this word” (Echo 
Républicain, Feb. 21, 1958). 

“He touches upon the whole existence of 
a people, and in reading this book you gain 
a vivid image of the United States—an image 
as diverse as life itself and far removed from 
the clichés which are much the prevalent” 
(Republique du Centre, Feb. 26, 1958). 

“The figure of the author comes to life 
in these essays, and he * * * becomes a sym- 
bol of that moral inspiration which animates 
the best spokesmen of the American com- 
munity” (Bibliography Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Institute of Education, Paris, Decem- 
ber 1958). 

John Dewey's “The Public and its Prob- 
lems,” published late in 1958 in an edition 
of 15,000 copies, was an immediate sellout. 

Sandburg’s “Lincoln—The Prairie Years 
and the War Years,” published in late 1957, 
while having relatively poor sale, has been 
a critical success. While it deals with a 
well-known subject, the fact that it is the 
original presentation of a major writer 
caused it to be well reviewed. On January 
19, 1958, the daily Clarin proclaimed 
“Lincoln” to be “a great book, by a great 
poet, about a. great man.” Clarin later fol- 
lowed with two special reviews in the Sun- 
day supplement sections of July 20 and 
August 25, 1968. Ficcion, the important 
literary bimonthly, presented a three-page 
review in its March-April 1959 issue. La 
Prensa devoted two-thirds of its Sunday 
supplement literary page to a well-illus- 
trated review of Sandburg’s “Lincoln” on 
February 9, 1958. 
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PRESS OF FREE WORLD ACCLAIMS CLASSICS 


Mr. Speaker, since the start of the 
classics of democracy program the press 
of the free world has been filled with 
editorials such as those I now bring to 
the attention of the House, reading from 
translations that Mr. Theodore R. 
Jaeckel, Acting Chief of the Translations 
Branch of USIA’s Information Center 
Service, graciously has furnished at my 
request: 

Tin Mot, Saicon 
ON’ THE CONSTITUTION 


When a nation is founded, its main struc- 
ture is its constitution. As a man should 
have a skeleton, a nation should have a con- 
stitution in order to support itself. It is 
thanks to her Constitution that the present 
United States of America can be a power- 
ful country holding high the torch of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

When the United States recovered her 
independence and was drafting her Consti- 
tution, Messrs. Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, and John Jay had in turn written 
for several months to analyze, explain, and 
discuss each article of the American Con- 
stitution. They endeavored to convince the 
American people to adopt their new Consti- 
tution. Up to now their essays still are 
valuable documents for the politicians. 

The book “On the Constitution” is the 
translation of the aforesaid essays and as 
Vietnam is advancing on the path of free- 
dom and democracy, this book is a very 
precious document for those who are inter- 
ested in the executive and legislative ques- 
tions, 


-_——— 


[From Bulletin Critique du Livre Francais] i 


FRANCE 
(Hamilton, A., Jay, J., Madison, J.) 

The “Library of Federalist Texts and 
Studies,” the aim of which is to revive the 
concept of federalism, has chosen to inaugu- 
rate its work with the series of articles which 
were published in the United States in 1788 
and which are rightly regarded as the most 
searching analysis of the federal system. 

The success achieved by this book is well 
known; it was translated into several lan- 
guages and published in France by Gaston 
Jéze and A. Esmein. It is fortunate that at 
a time when many dream of federalism this 
book should be available in Europe and par- 
ticularly in France; it is to be hoped that 
it will find the widest possible audience. 

My OPINION ON THE PUBLICATION OF “THE 
FEDERALIST” 


{By Pierre Duclos, chairman of courses at — 


the Institute of Political Studies of Paris, 

professor at the Institute of Higher Inter- 

national Studies and at the International 

Institute of Studies and Diplomatic Re- 

search) 

I don’t see how we can do otherwise than 
appreciate the reissuing of this work, for 
“The Federalist” is fundamentally a classic 
test, as irreplaceable of its kind as the Spirit 
of Laws or the Social Contract. 

The French version had been out of print 
for many years. I still remember the pre- 
cautions taken, 30 years ago, by the librarian 


-of the faculty of law when he would place 


in your hands the only copy, omer un- 
stuck, y in pieces, which the fac- 
ulty owned. I still wonder what has become 
of this relic. 

In other words, the new edition published 
by the U.E.F. which was wise enough to 





Study of Problems of European Sociology 

and Economy) 

Out of print for many years and finally 
republished in the collection of federalist 
texts and studies, the famous work by A. 
eee ee oe and J. Madison, “The Fed- 
eralist,” has astonished those not 
familiar with it by its quality of great time- 
liness. 


Let us pay homage to this work, which be- 
longs to the heritage of mankind. 


IsRAEL : 
From Fretheit, Tel Aviv, January 7, 1960 


manifold benefits for the future.” 


AUSTRIA 

Prom Austrian Law Review, Vienna (“The 
Federalist,” by Alexander Hamilton, James 

Madison, John Jay) : 
““The Federalist’ up to now has not been 
ananas an translated into German—-in the 
English language it was last read in C. Van 
Doren edition—and had therefore hardly 
any influence on the study of law in the 
German speaking areas. The present com- 
plete edition in German makes it now pos- 
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sible for every student of government, poli- 
tics, or history to familiarize himself with 
the contents. 

“Ermacora, as the editor of the work, has 
also written a valuable introduction. In it 
he sketches the historical development of the 
alliance between the English colonies in 
North America, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and finally the creation of the Constitu- 
tion, the adoption of which Hamilton, Jay, 
and Madison recommend in their articles. 
Finally, however, and this should be espe- 
cially noted, Ermacora, using “The Federalist’ 
as a basis, examines four theoretical prob- 
lems of fundamental importance; he shows 
thereby that this published work not only is 
of political-historical importance but that 
its theoretical value is conveyed to the reader, 
as a direct connection is established between 
the legal problems and the presentation of 
the authors.” 


GERMANY 


From South German Newspaper, Munich 
(Hamilton, Jay, Madison: “The Federalist,” 
edited by Felix Ermacora, German transla- 
tion by K. Demmer, Manzsche, publisher, and 
University Bookstore, Vienna, 496 pp., 32 
German Marks) : 

“In his little book about the ‘Spirit of 
America’ Golo Mann comes to the decision 
that the United States of North America is 
the greatest development that the genius of 
European statecraft has produced. The dif- 
ference between here and over there has 
been artificially created; it does not make 
sense. The first German edition of the ‘Fed- 
eralist Papers’ reminds one of this thesis 
in a double fashion, first, because, the three 
authors by each sentence and with each 
page draw from an honorable inheritance 
from antiquity and European sources, and, 
secondly, because this German edition of the 
85 articles now appears 170 years after their 
original publication. 

“They were printed in New York news- 
papers during 1787 and 1788 and in the same 
year came out in book form. German lan- 
guage literature about these basic works on 
state and constitutional theory composes 
less than a dozen titles of which the majority 
was published in the third quarter of the 
19th century. The ‘Federalist Papers’ ap- 
pear to have been forgotten by then and 
the Constitution of the United States dis- 
appeared from the.German consciousness as 
the citizens in-the new German state felt 
superior corapared to the American citizens 
living under this great experiment in gov- 
ernment. The United States was the land 
where disgraced relatives were sent when 
they became a nuisance to their families. 
Thereby the ‘Federalist Papers’ could have 
given an answer to a very pressing German 
question of that time—the transition from a 
confed: ion of states to a federal state. 

“The America Confederation of 1777 re- 
served to the individual States all rights ex- 
cept those considered as common defense, 
welfare, and individual freedom. The Con- 
tinental Congress appealed“*to the States for 
support in their decisions but were seldom 
upheld. This occurred often as local in- 
terests took priority over the common good, 
and by 1787 in Philadelphia an agreement 
to support a Congress and an executive office 
was entered into. The creation of a Supreme 
Court was the final work of the Convention. 
In order to convince the citizens of New York 
State of the need for this Constitution, Ham- 
ilton, Jay, and Madison wrote their articles— 
and the results were full and complete. 


“If one asks about the reasons for the suc- 
cess of these political articles, one must men- 
tion their excellent style of writing. The 
opposition to the Constitution concedes de- 
feat, and the reader feels though he is 
in a position as judge and jury. He takes 
over as @ conscientious citizen a position 


a 
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guaranteed to him. The ‘Federalist Papers’ 
associate the common names of ‘federal’, 
‘state’, and ‘democracy’ and with all the theo- 
retical tests the discussions concerning the 
citizen and the state are well aired. 

“The innumerable ideas that one can men- 
tion are not too important. However, what 
can be said is that our primary task, the 
union of our country, can be better under- 
stood if one will deeply study these articles. 

“Everyone in the country who is connected 
in any way with Federal problems should 
make this book required reading.” 

From Echo of the Times, Recklinghausen 
(Ruhr): 

“*The Federalist’: Two disciplines are as- 
sisted: With this reference work the German 
language edition of the ‘Federalist Papers’ 
the historian is aided in his research, since 
these articles by the North American legis- 
lative historian derive from the most reliable 
sources and the historian’s task -is made 
easy. 

“Additionally, this work serves also the 
political scientist, for here the American 
parliamentarian of the classical period for 
the first time attempts to present the out- 
line of a theory of the Federal state which 
further attempts to distinguish the points 
which separate the Democratic and the Re- 
publican Parties. The ‘Federalist Papers’ not 
only leads to the founding of the political 
parties in the United States, but Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay 
have in their incisive articles presented to 
the people of New York a constitutional 
theory which in turn grew from a federa- 
tion of States to the present (Federal) 
United States of America. 

“It is humorous to read that the problems 
of the American Founding Fathers were 
practically the same which bother us here 
today including, for example, details of free- 
dom of the press (p. 475). For the issuance 
of these articles we are thankful to Felix 
Ermacora as well as'the publishing house.” 





Brazi. 


From Correio do Povo, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
by Paulo Brossard de Souza Piuto, professor 
of law, University of Rio Grande do Sul: 

“After the 4th of July 1776, which marked 
the independence of the 13 British-colonies 
in North America proclaimed by the Con- 
gress that extra-legally had met in Philadel- 
phia, the Congress took steps to decide under 
what ties the new States should live to- 
gether, especially concerning foreign affairs. 
From this effort resulted the Articles of Con- 
federation, a document approved a year later 


but which, because of the resistance of Mary-. 


land, had only entered into force in 1781. 
Experience, however, early showed that the 
confederative system did not meet the com- 
mon needs. Anarchy, insecurity, and dis- 
credit were the characteristics of those times. 
It is enough to remember that the Continen- 
tal Congress itself was not respected, nor 
were its acts obeyed. Without the power to 
tax in the Congress, financial affairs of the 
confederation remain the responsibility of 
the separate States. Beset by creditors, the 
Congress was forced to change its site. Ac- 
cording to George Washington, ‘In each 
State there -was a deposit of inflammable 
material that could explode with a single 
spark.’ ‘ ; 

“At last the Congress decided to convoke 
an assembly with the express and sole object 
of revising the Articles of Confederation, in 
order to make a Federal Constitution ade- 
quate to the needs of the Government and 
the Union. This was in 1787. The Conven- 
tion assembled in May under the presidency 
of Washington, delegate from Virginia, in 
Independence Hall, yet today religiously pre- 
served in the heart of Philadelphia. The 
debates were agitated as in all assemblies, 
to the point that Franklin at one point 
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counseled his colleagues to take recourse in ~ 
prayer. Even so, on the 17th of September, 
@ majority of the delegates signed a new 
code, to which good fortune was reserved. 

“But the effort of the Federalists in try- 
ing to give the former colonies an efficient. 
national government was not yet finished. 
For the project elaborated in Philadelphia to 
be transformed into the Constitution of the 
United States it was still necessary to obtain 
the ratification of at least 9 of the 13 States. 
It is easy to imagine the differences that 
multiplied among them and, for various mo- ~ 
tives, the strong opposition to the type of 
government proposed. 

* * * . * 

“Hamilton was one of the signers of the 
Constitution who had stood out in the de- 
bates in Philadelphia. A lawyer of 30 years 
of age, he had been private secretary to 
Washington, a colonel of infantry, a repre- 
sentative of New York in the Continental 
Congress, and one of the proponents of the 
Philadelphia meeting (the other was Madi- 
soh). He was to be the first Secretary of the 
Treasury and the most important adviser to 
Washington on internal affairs, as well as 
organizer of the financial system of the 
Union and administrator of unusual capac- 
ity. His reports are considered works of a 
statesman more than merely fiscal state- 
ments. So great was his political ability 
that Ruy Barbosa, the great Brazilian liberal, 
had words of admiration for the least liberal 
of ministers of George Washington, pardon- 
ing in Hamilton antiliberalism that Barbosa 
would not tolerate otherwise in anyone. 

“Like Hamilton, James Madison had par- 
ticipated in the Continental Congress, had= 
been the most active member of the Phila- 
delphia Convention, and one of the signers 
of the Constitution. Later he was to fight 
for 10 amendments, known now as the Bill 
of Rights, and become Secretary of State 
under Jefferson and later President of the 
Republic for two terms. Member of Con- 
tinental Congress, John Jay, diplomat and 
politician of prominence, did not.participate 
in the Philadelphia Convention because he 
was Secretary of State. Later he would be 
President of the Supreme Court as the first 
Justice of the Nation. 

“Such were the authors of “The Federal- 
ist,” a compilation of 85 articles in defense 
of the Constitution. They were signed by 
Publius, pseudonym for the three states- 
men, and appeared in New York newspapers 
from October 1787, until May of the follow- 
ing year. Of the 85 articles, 5 are by Jay, 14 
by Madison, 51 by Hamilton, with the au- 
thorship of the others being uncertain. 

7 * * * * 


“With this popular origin and written 
at the end of the 18th century, “The Fed- 
eralist’ had not lost its timeliness. It con- 
tinues to be read. It is a classic in the 
bibliography of political and constitutional 
works. Successfully reedited in the United 
States, it was translated in France, Germany, 
Brazil, Argentina, Italy, Mexico, and else- 
where. For Jefferson it was ‘the best com- 
mentary that had ever been written on the 
principles of government.’ Modern writers 
also do not underestimate its worth. Wil- 
loughby, for example, sees in it a guide for 
interpreting the supreme law in the United 
States. Beard calls the book the greatest of 
all commentaries for interpreting the Con- 
stitution. Foreigners have also exalted its 
merits, such as Sumner Maine, Guizot, 
Esmein, Jeze. 

“In Brazil, more than a century ago, ap- 
peared a version of “The Federalist’ of un- 
known editorship. It was in the remote 
year of 1840 when the Regency was ending 
and the young Emperor Pedro II was reach- 
ing his majority. At that time the Empire 
was far from attaining the form that it later 
obtained, and only the first outlines of the 
parliamentary system .were beginning to 
appear. 
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“Now after so much time has passed, pub- 

lished by the National Law Press, a) 
a new edition of “The Federalist,’ the fa- 
mous book that Ruy Barbosa called “The 
reservoir of immortal lessons in the science 
of constitutions.” It should be read and 
studied.” 
REBIRTH OF DEMOCRACY’S IMMORTAL 
LITERATURE 

Mr. Speaker, the above are typical of 
editorials appearing in many news- 
papers. I would say they reflect the wide 
interest the classics of democracy pro- 
gram has stirred and the depths that 
have been reached in the minds of the 
peoples today in the thinking, the pre- 
cepts and the governmental philosophies 
of our forefathers. I cannot understand 
how for so long such immortal docu- 
ments of democracy as the Federalist re- 
mained untranslated and practically un- 
known in foreign lands until on the sug- 
gestion of the Chicago committee and in 
the wisdom of the Congress and of the 
USIA a new birth was given to democ- 
racy’s immortal literature. As I stated 
at the beginning of these remarks, the 
amazing success of the classics of de- 
mocracy program, the reception of the 
books that gave inspiration to our fore- 
fathers by others in foreign lands as 
sources of inspiration and patterns for 
the building of new nations in a modern 
world, this indeed is one of the most 
significant and heartening development 
of recent years. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
a biographical sketch of Jamal Moham- 
med Ahmed, one of whose many dis- 
tinctions is that he first of all persons 
translated into Arabic, “The Federalist,” 
and I am told by scholars did a wonder- 
ful job: 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1960. 

Jamal Mohammed Ahmed, Sudanese Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia, and translator for the 
Arabic edition of the “Federalist Papers”: 

Born 1917 at Waddi Halfa, Sudan. At- 
tended Khartoum primary and secondary 
school and Gordon Memorial University, now 
the University of Khartoum. Took advanced 
studies at the University of the Southwest at 
Exeter, England, and at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he received his Ph. D. in history. 
His doctoral thesis was entitled “The Intel- 
lectual Background of Egyptian National- 
ism.” 

After his return to the Sudan, he taught 
at the Sudan Institute of Education at Bakht 
Er’Ruda, and for a time was editor of a chil- 
dren’s magazine published by the Sudanese 
Ministry of Education. 

During 1948-49, he was clerk-assistant to 
the Sudanese Legislative Assembly. In 1949 
he joined the staff of the University of Khar- 
toum. In 19565 he became senior warden of 
the university working in close association 
with the president of the university on stu- 
dent affairs. 

In October 1956, Mr. Ahmed was appointed 
Ambassador to the Arab States—Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Lebanon (not Egypt), and in 
1957 he presented his credentials to the Iraq 
Government. In 1959 he was assigned Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia. 
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Record of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs During the 86th Con- 
gress 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
86th is the first Congress during which I 
have had the honor of presiding over the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
as its chairman. My exeprience has 
been exhilarating and almost uniformly 
pleasant. The ranking minority mem- 
ber, the Honorable Jonn P. Saytor, of 
Pennsylvania, has been most cooperative. 
With his help and the help of my sub- 
committee chairmen and, indeed, of all 
the members of the committee, we have 
turned out a large volume of work that, 
I am convinced, is and will be profitable 
for the American people. 

It may be that no two of us would 
agree on precisely what are the dozen or 
so most important measures that have 
come out of our committee and been 
enacted into law. But I do not doubt 
that there will be general agreement that 
the Hawaii Statehood Act—Public Law 
86-3—is to be counted among these. I 
think also that the Alaska and Hawaii 
Omnibus Acts—Public Law 86-70, Pub- 
lic Law 86-624—-which cleaned up a great 
mass of legislation antedating statehood 
for these two former territories and in- 
cluded wise provisions to assist them 
during their transitional period, also be- 
long here. Great credit must be given 
to the Honorable Leo W. O’Brien, of New 
York, for his handling of these bills. 

Our jurisdiction over mines and min- 
ing matters also resulted in productive 
legislation. I refer especially to the acts 
establishing and furnishing implementa- 
tion for a national helium conservation 
policy—Public Law 86—-777—creating a 
coal research and development division 
in the Department of the Interior—Pub- 
lic Law 86-599—and revising and amend- 
ing several sections of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, with particular atten- 
tion to its oil and gas provisions—Public 
Law 86-705. The Honorable Apam C. 
POWELL, of New York, was the chairman 
of the subcommittee which dealt with 
these matters. 

Our Public Lands Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Gracie Prost, of Idaho, also had 2 busy 
years. Of particular importance in its 
field of operation were the bills enlarg- 
ing the area of public lands which the 
States may utilize for State parks and 
other public purposes—Public Law 
86-292—and settling an important prob- 
lem arising from demands for the re- 
turn of former private lands which were 
turned over to the United States early 
this century for incorporation into our 
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national forests-and parks—Public Law 
86-596. -I must mention also, among 


Stor tiiiaua’ tee: sete commltimona coe 


ous new units of the national park sys- © 


tem: The Arkansas Post National Memo- 
rial in Arkansas, Public Law 86-595; 
Bent’s Old Fort National Historic Site in 
Colorado, Public Law 86-487; Minuteman 


* National Historical Park in Massachu- 


setts, Public Law 86-321; and Wilson’s 
Creek Battlefield National Park in Mis- 
souri, Public Law 86-434. 

The work of the Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee has also been 
wide ranging. Its distinguished chair- 
man is the Honorable WALTER Rocers of 
Texas. The authorization for the San 
Luis unit of. the Central Valley project 
in California, Public Law 86-488, stands 
out in my mind as being especially im- 
portant, not only because of the large 
area which will be furnished water by 
this development but also because of the 
means the new law affords for coopera- 
tion between the State of California and 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation in 
the utilization of a single reservoir site. 
The authorizations for the Cheney Di- 
vision of the Wichita project, Kansas, 
Public Law 86—787, and the Norman proj- 
ect in Oklahoma, Public Law 86-529, 
are also important because, among other 
things, of the evidence they afford of our 


-commnittee’s concern for adequate munic- 


ipal and domestic water supplies. Four 
other enacted measures authorized con- 
struction of the western division of the 
Dalles Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, Public Law 86-745; the Spokane 
Valley project in Washington and Idaho, 
Public. Law 86-276; the La Feria divi- 
sion of the Rio Grande project in Texas, 
Public Law 86-357; and the Bully Creek 
extension of the Vale project in Oregon, 
Public Law 86-248. 

The Honorable James A. Hater, of 
Florida, headed the Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee. To my knowledge, no Mem- 
ber of the House is more diligent than 
Mr. Hatey in pursuing his assigned tasks. 
It would be especially hard to isolate and 
name the most important pieces of legis- 
lation that emerged from this subcom- 
mittee since nearly all of the bills that 
come to it deal with urgent problems that 
affect a single tribe or local group. If 
I were to name two or three, however, I 
think I would choose the settlement of 
the longstanding controversy over equal- 
ized allotments of the very valuable In- 
dian lands in Palm Springs, Calif., Public 
Law 86-326, the provisions for distribu- 
tion of the assets of the Catawba Tribe, 
South Carolina, and termination of Fed- 
eral supérvision over the affairs of this 
small group of Indians, Public Law 86— 
322, and the act turning over to the 
Navajo Tribe full control over most of the 
irrigation works on its reservation, Pub- 
lic Law 86-636. 

This rundown does not begin to cover 
the entire field of our committee’s activi- 
ties. Iam proud that, though only about 
514 percent of the total number of House 
bills, joint resolutions, and concurrent 
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resolutions that were introduced during 
the 86th Congress were referred to our 
committee, 11% percent of all such 


sular Affairs Committee and that about 
18% percent of all the public laws that 
were enacted were ours. : 

To put the matter another way, 926 
measures were referred to our commit- 
tee, 177 were reported, 162 passed the 
House, and 146 were enacted as public 
laws. A full summary of all of these is 
being prepared and will be available, in 
the form of a committee print, to Mem- 
bers and the public. 

The consideration of these measures 
and other committee business necessarily 
consumes an immense amount of time. 
The full committee and its subcommit- 
tees met here in Washington 308 times 
for a total of 511 hours. There were, in 
addition, a number of field hearings and 
inspection trips. These include, among 
others, visits to American Samoa, Guam, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Ryukyus, and Hawaii, in the 
interests of territorial legislation; Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands for the same 
reason; Michigan, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Kansas for the study of 
Indian problems; Oregon, California, 
Arizona, Missouri, and Maryland on 
public land and national park matters; 
Pennsylvania and the tristate area of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri on min- 
ing matters; and Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
zona, California, Washington, and Ore- 
gon on irrigation and reclamation sub- 
jects. 

As the figures that I have cited above 
indicate, and I have already said in con- 
nection with the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, not all of the 
bills that we have handled are of the 
glamorous, headline-attracting type. 
Many of them were workaday bills. 
That does not make them any the less 
important. Indeed, a bill that settles 
what, to outsiders, may look like nothing 
more than a petty local problem in- 
volving, say, not more than 10 acres of 
land may well turn out to be a prece- 
dent-setter with important ramifica- 
tions and, in any event, of just as much 
consequence to its locality as a much 
more ambitious measure is elsewhere. 
The following paragraphs add to the 
catalog .of measures which I have al- 
ready mentioned but they by no means 
exhaust the entire field of our activities. 

With this in mind, I point out that the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee had 183 measures referred to it and 
that all of the 23 which it reported be- 
came law. This subcommittee met 70 
times in Washington for a total of 135 
hours. In addition to the bills that I 
have already mentioned, those that 
emerged from it cover such diverse mat- 
ters as the delivery of water to lands 
served by Federal reclamation projects 
when the death of a husband or wife 
would make his or her land excess under 
normal reclamation law, Public Law 86- 
684; an amendment to the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 making permanent 
the heretofore temporary authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to grant 
deferment of construction charge pay- 
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ments in cases of extreme hardship, 
Public Law 86-308; the disposition of net 
power revenues from the Grand Valley 
project in Colorado, Public Law 86-640; 
apportionment of construction costs on 
the Yakima project in Washington, Pub- 
lic Law 86-204; negotiations by the States 
of Kansas and Nebraska of an interstate 


“compact governing the Big Blue River 


and its tributaries, Public Law 86—489; 
and the preservation of historical and 
archeological data endangered by the 
construction of reservoirs by Federal 
agencies and their licensees, Public Law 
86-523. 

With the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii as States, the volume of business 
referred to the Subcommittee on Terri- 
torial and Insular Affairs contracted 
sharply. Nevertheless there were 52 bills 
referred to it. Of these 10 were reported 
and 9 became law. The subcommittee 
met 21 times for a total of 35 hours. I 
have already mentioned the most im- 
portant measures in the field that were 
enacted. The others include a 17-month 
extension in the life of the Alaska Inter- 


_national Rail and Highway Commission, 


Public Law 86-78; revision of the Virgin 
Islands Organic Act to modify the term 
of office and per diem allowance to mem- 
bers of the Virgin Islands Legislature 
and to clarify the duties of the US. at- 
torney and the Virgin Islands attorney 
general, Public Law 86-289; and provi- 
sion for suits against the government of 
Guam, Public Law 86-316, for acquisi- 
tion from Guamanian property owners 
of fee titles to or easements for roads 
constructed by the Navy Department, 
Public Law 86-314, and for the disposi- 
tion to the government of Guam of cer- 
tain filled and submerged lands title to 
which is in the United States, Public 
Law 86-664. 

The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing met 39 times for a total of 73 hours. 
There were referred to it 121 bills and 
resolutions of which 17 were reported 
and 12 became law. A concurrent reso- 
lution handled and reported by this sub- 
committee was adopted by both Houses. 
This resolution, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 177, called on the President for 
a review of Federal stockpiling, barter, 
technical assistance, and loan-grant pro- 
grams which have stimulated mineral 
production abroad and severely de- 
pressed the domestic market. It also 
declared that the national security and 
public welfare require the maintenance 
of a strong and healthy domestic min- 
ing industry and avoidance of criti- 
cal dependence on foreign sources 
and stockpiles planned merely for de- 
fense needs. In addition, this subcom- 
mittee also handled, among others, bills 
extending the coal provisions of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act to Alaska, Public Law 
86-252, authorizing the issuance of per- 
mits to phosphate producers on the pub- 
lic lands, Public Law 86-391, providing 
for the acquisition of lands by the Geo- 
logical Survey for observation wells, 
Public Law 86-406, and relieving: inno- 
cent purchasers of interests in oil and 
gas leases from onerous administrative 
and judicial proceedings arising out of 
predecessors’ failures to comply with the 
acreage limitation laws, Public Law 86- 
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294. Three of this subcommittee’s bills 
were vetoed by the President. ‘The most 
significant of these was one, H.R. 8860, 
which would Have provided for pay- 
ments to small domestic producers of 
lead and zinc when the market prices 
of these commodities, depressed as they 
are by heavy foreign imports, are below 
certain specified levels. 

Of the 347 measures referred to the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands,.69 were 
reported and 60 became law. This sub- 
committee met 58 times for a total of 96 
hours. The bills within its jurisdiction 
which were enacted are of a wide variety. 
I have already mentioned some of the 
most important of them. The others 
include a bill enlarging eligibility for 
burial in national cemeteries, Public Law 
86-260; 22 measures dealing with, for 
the most part, specific tracts of land in 
16 States ranging from Alaska and Cali- 
fornia. in the West through Nebraska 
and Michigan in the Midwest, to Vir- 
ginia, Florida, and Mississippi in the 
Southeast; 21 measures revising the 
boundaries of or providing for the acqui- 
sition of additional lands for 19 units of 
the national park system in Arizona, 
Colorado, Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming; and a number of other miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

The Indian Affairs Subcommittee had 
188 measures referred to it, reported 55 
and 47 of these became law. It met 48 
times for a total of 89 hours. I have 
already mentioned several of the more 
important bills coming from this sub- 
committee which became law. Others 
that deserve special mention. are those 
that supplement the provisions of a 1906 
act to permit completion of a program 
for the disposal of the assets of the 
Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma, for a divi- 
sion of the proceeds among the mem- 
bers of the tribe, and for dissolution of 
the tribal government, Public Law 86- 
192; enlarge the list of Klamath Indians 
eligible for loans from the Indian re- 
volving loan fund and permit earlier 
payment for the Klamath Marsh area 
than was contemplated by prior legisla- 
tion, Public Law 86-40, Public Law 86- 
247; and postpone the date on which the 
Menominee Termination Act of 1954 is 
to become fully effective, Public.Law 86- 
733. In addition, there were 16 enact- 
ments providing for transfers of surplus 
Federal land to 15 different groups of 
Indians, 6 enactments dealing with the 
sale or lease of lands held by or for such 
groups, 6 préviding for the disposition 
of judgment moneys obtained by Indians 
either through per capita distributions 
or as otherwise allocated by tribal offi- 
cials, and 11 more which deal with a 
wide variety of subjects. 

I have been speaking thus far of bills 
on which the legislative process has been 
fully completed. As usual, we also con- 
sidered a number of matters on which ac- 
tion could not be finished. Many of these 
bills will be with us again next year. 
The time our committee spent on them 
will not have been wasted, for the foun- _ 
dation has been laid for more expeditious 
treatment of many of them during the 
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87th Congress than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

I refer to such bills, in the irrigation 
and reclamation field, as the one which 
would furnish a firm and statutory im- 
plementation of the policy of develop- 
ing water resources on a comprehensive 
multiple-purpose basis by authorizing the 
establishment of river basin commis- 
sions and by prescribing uniform meth- 
ods for evaluating projects; a whole 
series of bills embodying various ap- 
proaches to the problems of Federal- 
State relations in the water rights field; 
another group providing for the creation 
of a Pacific Northwest account in order 
to give potential Federal irrigation proj- 
ects in that area a firm statutory basis 
for assistance from power revenues com- 
parable to those enjoyed in the Missouri 
Basin, the Upper Colorado Basin, and 
the Central Valley of California; and 
still others to authorize construction of 
the Burns Creek development, Palisades 
project, Idaho; the Mid-State reclama- 
tion project, Nebraska; the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado; the San 
Juan-Chama reclamation project, and 
Navajo Indian irrigation project, New 
Mexico; and the Garrison diversion unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, North 
Dakota. 

In the field of territorial and insular 
affairs we gave long consideration to 
a number of bills dealing with the status 
of Puerto Rico in terms of common- 
wealth, statehood and independence; a 
series of bills to provide for elective 
nonvoting .representation in the House 
of Representatives for the Virgin -Is- 
lands and Guam; and another group 
concerning the Antarctic programs of 
the United States. 

I have mentioned the President’s veto 
of the lead and zinc bill. Our Mines 
and Mining Subcommittee spent a great 
deal of time examining the merits of 
and perfecting this bill. Perhaps a dif- 
ferent approach will have to be taken 
in the future but I am confident that 
the basic problem which engendered 
its introduction and the introduction of 
other measures in the minerals field— 
for instance, the bills dealing with 
beryl, cobalt, and columbium-tantalum 
on which we also had hearings—are not 
dead and will be with us for: further 
consideration in the future. 

Our Public Lands Subcommittee spent 
@ considerable amount of time and 
energy on bills to modernize the town- 
site laws, to provide for the classifica- 
tion and disposition of public lands 
suitable for urban and business sites, 
and to curb the activities of so-called 
land locators. Time also was spent on 
bills te establish the Oregon Dunes and 
Cape Cod National Seashore Areas, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio National Histori- 
cal Park, the Hubbell Trading Post and 
Fort Bowie National Historic Sites in 
Arizona, the Fort Toulouse National 
Historic Site in Alabame, and other 
Similar units of the national park sys- 
tem. Hearings were also held on a se- 
ries of major bills to provide for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes and special 
assessments on certain classes of Fed- 
eral property. 

The volume of legislative oversight 
work which is imposed on or undertaken 


by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs continues to grow and to con- 
sume more and more of its time. I can 
report, under this category of our work- 
load, that the committee examined 12 
applications for loans under the Small 
Reclamation Project Act, 4 findings of 
the Secretary of the Interior with respect 
to repayment arrangements under the 
Rehabilitation and Betterment Act, 3 
contracts under the Drainage and Minor 
Construction Act, 4 permits of the De- 
partment of the Interior for nonexclusive 
military use of public lands in Alaska, 14 
proposed withdrawals or reservations of 
publie land for nonmilitary purposes, 
and 5 coneessionaire contracts under the 
national park system. 

I mentioned at the beginning of this 
review the great assistance I have had 
from the subcommittee chairmen, the 
ranking minority member and other 
members of the committee. I cannot 
close, and I would not wish to close, 
without mentioning also the invaluable 
service rendered by the four full-time 
members of the professional staff, by all 
six full-time members of the adminis- 
trative and clerical staff, and by former 


’ Judge Paul D. Shriver and Mr. Robert J. 


Hunter, who served for short periods as 
special consultants on territorial mat- 
ters, and Mr. Paul Tyler, who served as 
a special consultant on minerals matters 
for several months. 





The Honorable Toby Morris, Great 
American 





SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the vicissitudes of politics, which 
seem at times to become more and more 
unpredictable, our esteemed and be- 
loved friend and colleague, Congressman 
Topy Morris, of Oklahoma, is again 
leaving the House. 

It has been my very high privilege to 
serve, not only in the House for some 
years with him, but also on the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

This most able, distinguished and 
gracious gentleman from Oklahoma, is 
a trained and experienced lawyer and 
judge, who has always brought legal 
learning, sound judgment, great ability, 
idealistic dedication, and unexcelled 
patriotism to our deliberations. 

A sincere and great American with 
whom the interest of our country always 
comes first, Topy Morris is especially re- 
spected and admired for his mastery 
over legal questions, and particularly his 
deep knowledge of constitutional law, 
which time and time again he is called 
upon with telling effect, to enlighten and 
guide Members of the House and com- 
mittee. He is a recognized authority on 
defense and related questions coming be- 
fore our committee. 

Topy Morris has been a very con- 
scientious, able, patriotic Congressman 
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and a very dear friend to many Members 
of this body. 


I personaliy deeply cherish his friend- ~ 
ship and I am most grateful to him, - 


especially for the solid and most valu- 
able contributions which he made to my 
committee. 

Topsy Morris has endeared himself to 
all of us. He will always remain in our 
hearts and minds as a fine and noble 
Christian gentleman, loyal to his friends, 
able and effective in his work,-and un- 
selfishly devoted to the cause of our 
great country. 

I am sure that all of the Members of 
the House join with me in wishing Con- 
gressman Morris and his family every 
ee of success and happiness in the 
uture. 





Chicopee School Supt. John L. Fitzpatrick 
Honored by Air Force: Presented Scroll 
of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, School 
Supt. John L. Fitzpatrick, of Chicopee, 
Mass., who was an early advocate of 
some Federal assistance to school dis- 
tricts in federally impacted areas, par- 
ticularly school districts in close prox- 
imity to military bases, will be honored 


by the Air Force and receive the Air - 


Force Scroll of Appreciation at Westover 
Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Through Superintendent Fitzpatrick’s 
efforts at home and in Washington, Pub- 
lic Law 874 and Public Law 815 were en- 
acted in the 8lst Congress providing 
financial assistance for the maintenance 
and construction of schools in federally 


impacted areas. Superintendent Fitz- - 


patrick heads a superb school system in 
Chicopee and has developed excellent 
school facilities and an academic pro- 
gram for dependent children of military 
personnel stationed at Westover Air 
Force Base. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the news story from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News an- 
nouncing the Fitzpatrick award: 
Heap or Cuicoree ScHoots To Get Am Force 

Awarp—ScroLL oF APPRECIATION To BE 

PRESENTED TO Supt. J. L.- FITZPATRICK AT 

LUNCHEON 

Westover Air Force Base.—John L. Fitz- 
patrick, Chicopee superintendent of schools, 
will be the guest of honor and receive the 
Air Force Scroll of Appreciation at a luncheon 
at Westover tomorrow noon. 

Brig. Gen. John C. Meyer, 57th Air Divi- 
sion commander, will present the award to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. The scroll, signed by Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Dudley C. Sharp, is 
one of the Air Force’s highest accolades 
awarded a nongovernment civilian. 

The citation accompanying the award cites 
Mr. Fitzpatrick for “exceptional meritorious 
service to the U.S. Air Force through his 
efforts toward the development of excellent 
school facilities and academic training avail- 
able to dependent children of military per- 
sonnel stationed at Westover. He insured 
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that these children residing in Chicopee be- 
came an integrated part of the overall school 
system.” 
AIDED AT NORTHERN BASES 
In addition to the development of the 


procedures at Goose Bay and Harmon Air 
Force Bases. His contribution at these 
schools was the development of a compre- 
ae cumulative records system and spe- 
cial teaching aids for each grade. 

_ When the northern schools were accredited, 
the program and the service were favorably 
commented on by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The educator has authored articles on the 
need for better understanding of the mobile 
military family. He has also pressed for 
standardized cumulative records that would 
not delay proper placement of military chil- 
Gren when transferred to a new school 
system. 

A recent example of his efforts to standard- 
ize school records was his formal request to 
the annual public school administrators 
conference, that a committee to study the 
unique problems the education 
of dependent children of military personnel 
-be established. 

The Chicopee superintendent continues in 
his efforts in making the joint Military- 
Civilian Military Affairs Committee an in- 
valuable organization for furthering mutual 
respect and understanding. 

Signed by Mr. Sharp 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Thomas D. White, the 
scroll states in part, “* * * Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
selfless dedication to the task of constantly 

ways to improve the military com- 
munity relationship has earned for him the 
sincere gratitude of the U.S. Air Force.” 

In addition to General Meyer, military offi- 
cials who will be present to honor Mr. Fitz- 
patrick are Col. William C. Lewis, base com- 
-mander, and Col. Edward M. Nichols, Jr., of 
8th Air Force headquarters. 

Civilian guests will include Dr. Eugene 
Beauchamp, Sr., Dr. Eugene Beauchamp, Jr., 
Dr. Emory A. Brodeur, Dr. John McDevitt, 
member National Committee for Educational 
Practices; Miss Sophie J. Chmura, assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary edu- 
coor a Chicopee; Edward Ziemba, city treas- 

urer, Chicopee, representing Mayor Edward 
Lysek; Roger G. Turgeon, chairman of school 
committee, Willimansett; Miss Irene C. Al- 
len, principal, Westover School No, 1; Rich- 
ard Rege, principal; Westover School No. 2; 
and Mrs. Gertrude Bakos, PTA council pres- 
ident, Aldenville. 

Other educators include: Rev. Thomas 
Devine, director of education, Our Lady of 
the Elms College, Chicopee; Dr. Edward J. 
Scanlon, president of Westfield State Col- 
lege, Westfield; Dr. Charles Gadaire, dean of 
me~., American International College, Spring- 
field; Joseph P. Quinlan, president, Chicopee 
Teachers Association and Bernard F. Fitz- 
patrick. 





The Real Story About REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
me on the record of progress and accom- 
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plishments of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. . 
There being no objection, the state- 


’ ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
e STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 
THE REAL STORY ABOUT REA 


In this the first year of a new decade, we 
hear much talk of “new horizons,” “new 
frontiers,” and the “challenge of the sixties.” 
This is as it should be, and I am gratified 
that the national leaders of both our major 
political parties are looking ahead and are 
seeking ways and means of solving those 
moral and economic problems which still 
continue to confound our free society. 

I think, however, to assure that there is 
balance in our thinking and to guarantee 
that our programs and plans for the future 
are in harmony with our free traditions and 
institutions, we must of necessity review our 
accomplishments and achievements of the 
past. In so doing we come to a greater 
awareness and a more profound understand- 
ing of the many elements and factors within 
our constitutional republican society which 
contribute to the successful solution of prob- 
lems and the real advancement of our society. 

I shall not, of course, attempt today to 
make a total review of the p: and 


achievements of our great Nation; but I. 


would like to discuss briefly our record of 

and accomplishment in one area; 
namely, the electrification of our rural United 
States. It is quite appropriate that we re- 
view the record of achievement in the field 
of rural electrification as of 1960; for, as my 
colleagues know, this year marks the 25th 
anniversary of the creation of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

I think it can be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no single program has con- 
tributed more to the improved standard of 
living of America’s farm families than REA— 
the bringing of good dependable electric 
and telephone service into the rural homes 
and communities of this Nation. It has 
been my great privilege and pleasure to 
have served in the Congress of the United 
States during 22 of the 26 years in which 
REA has been in operation. We in South 
Dakota are deeply grateful for this program, 
and we are especially proud of the out- 
standing job which has been accomplished 
in our State by this progressive program. 
As one who has had the opportunity of 
working in the Congress—first in the House 
of Representatives, where I assisted in the 
formulation of the program resulting in 
the construction’ of our great hydropower 
projects on the Missouri River and now in 
the Senate, where I serve on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee handling all the money 
for REA and RTA developments I, too, feel 
a gratifying sense of accomplishment in 
knowing that my efforts have contributed to 
the advancement of REA in my own State 
of South Dakota and throughout America. 


When I first went to Washington repre- 
senting South Dakota farmers in 1939, only 
585 people in our State were obtaining elec- 
tric service through REA. At that time only 
three of our REA co-ops had received ap- 
proval of their first loan applications—Clay- 
Union Electric Corp. at Vermillion, Union 
County Electric Co-op at Elk Point, and 
Lincoln-Union Electric Co. at Alcester. In 
the years since, I have taken quiet pride in 
the fact that 31 additional REA co-ops in 
South Dakota have become energized and 
through the 34 hard-working South Da- 
kota co-ops, spread across the length and 
breadth of our large State, REA electric 
service was made available to 21,207 con- 
sumers by 1949 and as of June 30, 1960 the 
number of REA consumers has risen dramat- 
ically to 72,628. 
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In 1935 only 2,939 South Dakota farms, or 
3.5 percent of our farms were served by cen- 
tral station electric service of any kind. 
But by patient and cooperative ee a 
working together, we have succeeded in 
tending central station electric service we 
over 52,000 more South Dakota farms. We 
shall, of course, not be satisfied until we 
have reached the 100 percent mark. 

It is the function of the Congress-to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds to finance an 
active and expanding rural electrification 
program, and I am mighty pleased that my 
seniority in the Senate has afforded me the 


opportunity to become the fourth-ranking 


minority member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, from which position I am 
able to take a personal part in assuring that 
the Rural Electrification Administration re- 
ceives proper recognition in the annual 
budgeting of Federal expenditures. Serving 
also on the Subcommittee of our Appropria- 
tions Committee which hag direct control of 
all Federal funds advanced to REA I take a 
special pride in reporting no South Dakota 
REA or RTA loan has been rejected for lack 
of funds during my term of service. 


During my 22 years of service in the House 
of Representatives and the US. Senate it 
has been my privilege and pleasure to assist 
South Dakota REA co-ops in obtaining over 
$120 million in loans for rural electric and 
telephone service. In addition to working 
for funds in the Congress,-I have partici- 
pated with South Dakota’s able REA leaders 
in conferences with officials from the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation on a variety of problems 
and matters which are important to the fu- 
ture growth of REA in my home State. It 
is easy to support a worthwhile program like 
REA, for one has only to travel the highways 
of South Dakota at night and note the many 
lighted farmhouses dotting the countryside 
to understand how this low-interest loan 
program has benefited rural America. I have 
always vigorously and openly opposed any 
proposal from any source to increase REA 
interest rates. 

A sound power program, of course, re- 
quires energetic and sensible leadership at 
the local level, and South Dakota has been 
blessed with an abundance of outstanding 
REA directors and managers. A sound 
power program also requires consumers, who 
are willing to make broad utilization of 
electric service, and in this respect South 
Dakota’s REA users have responded to the 
availability of electric and telephone service 
in @ magnificent manner. To make a very 
poor pun, it has been “electrifying” to ob- 
serve the wide variety of tasks to which our 
farmers have put “Willie Wirehand.” Feed 
is mixed by electric devices; eggs are graded 
by electric graders; power-driven pumps 
have replaced the windmill; many brooders 
are- heated electrically; and of great impor- 
tance, REA electric service is now assisting 
the farm wife in carrying out many of her 
burdensome household tasks. In the last 10 
years electric usage on South Dakota's 
farms has doubled. 

REA REDUCES RATES 


During a period when farmers in my State 
have been experiencing serious income prob- 
lems due to declining farm prices and in- 
creased costs for goods and services, REA can 
hold its head high as the one service supplier 
that has cut rather than increased its cost 
to consumers. When I was first elected to 
Congress the average cost of electricity to 
a South Dakota farmer was about 7 cents for 
each kilowatt-hour. The cost today—some 


20 years later—is about 3.32 cents per kilo- 
watt hour or over a 50 percent reduction in 
cost of service. The credit for this dramatic 
reduction in the cost of electric service to 
South Dakota farmers must in great measure 
go to the efficient management and opera- 
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tion of our local REA co-ops and to the 
East River generating and transmission co-op 
located in my hometown of Madison, S:-Dak. 


RTA—A SISTER SERVICE TO REA 


No less amazing is the progress made by 
the rural telephone program in South Da- 
kota over the past decade. In discussing the 
remarkable progress which has been achieved 
in providing telephone service to South Da- 
kota’s rural residents, I would be gravely 
remiss if I did not pay high tribute to ANcHER 

NELSEN, the first Eisenhower-appointed Ad- 
ministrator of REA, and David Hamil, the 
present REA Administrator. It will be re- 
called that the legislation authorizing loans 
for rural telephone systems was approved 
in 1949; however, it was not until the force- 
ful ANCHER NELSEN, of Minnesota, assumed 
the helm at REA that this program really 
began to move, and it has continued to move 
impressively under the steady guidance of 
Colorado’s Dave Hamil. 

South Dakota serves as a good example of 
what these two public servants have done to 
pep up the RTA program. As of January 1, 
1953, there was not a single consumer ob- 
taining rural telephone service through the 
RTA in South Dakota; but 7% years later 
there were 19,470 RTA consumers in South 
Dakota. I do not cite this tremendous 
growth of RTA in South Dakota in any at- 
tempt to strike a partisan political contrast, 
but I do it merely for the purpose of paying 
well-deserved tribute to two able gentlemen 
from “my neck of the woods,” who have ren- 
dered distinguished service in the demanding 
job of Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. I vigorously sup- 
ported the Rural Telephone Act, which was 
adopted during my first year of service in the 
U.S. Senate; and it is a real source of satis- 
faction to me to know that this program is 
providing our farmers with another aid to 
more comfortable living—the telephone. In 
this connection I cherish dearly a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the directors of the 
Sully-Buttes RTA Cooperative, expressing 
thanks and appreciation for my assistance 
in obtaining a $1.7 million RTA loan to pro- 
vide modern dial telephone service for the 
more than 2,000 members of that co-op. 

It is very encouraging to me to note that 
REA has been and continues to be a Federal 
program that has genuine bipartisan sup- 
port. That this is true is amply demon- 
strated by the gross-loan figures for the past 
14 years. During the first 6 of these years, 
1947-52, we had a Democrat President and 
the gross loans for electric and telephone 
service totaled $1,873.3 million. During the 
last 8 of these years, 1953-60, we have had a 
Republican President and the gross loans for 
electric and telephone service have totaled 
$2,253.8 million. Thus both political parties 
have contributed mightily to REA. Once 
again we must pay credit to local leadership 
for having attained this bi-partisan support, 
for there are literally dozens of States like my 
own of South Dakota, where the leaders of 
the individual co-ops have steadfastly re- 
fused to allow their REA’s to become involved 
in partisan political activity. The wisdom 
of these individuals has certainly been vindi- 
cated when one views the record of progress 
under both Republican and Democrat admin- 
istrations. REA plays no political favorites 
and both political parties favor REA. Those 
few self-serving politicians who have tried to 
use REA as a political device have always 
met with disappointment. 

I stated in my opening remarks that a 
variety of elements and factors always con- 
tribute to real and lasting progress; and I 
think there is no better example of the truth 
of this statement than REA. The REA rec- 
ord of accomplishment in a State like South 
Dakota represents a great deal of hard work 
and untiring effort on the part of individ- 
uals at the Federal, State, and local levels. 
With the ever-increasing demand for elec- 
tricity on our farms and in our rural com- 
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munities the local REA. co-ops have been as~ 
suming an ever-enlarging responsibility for 
the success of this program. These co-ops 
are constantly surveying the power needs 
and the power potential in their areas, and 
they are literally working day and night to 
provide their users with dependable low-cost 
electric service. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF EAST RIVER CO-OP 


East River Electric Power Co-op, which 
headquarters in my hometown of Madison, 
S. Dak., is typical of the local endeavor 
which keeps REA moving forward. The first 
loan for East River was approved on Novem- 
ber 16, 1950, and since that date this co-op 
has. borrowed over $12 million in Federal 
funds to construct the necessary transmis- 
sion facilities in order that its member co- 
ops Can meet the growing demand for elec- 
tric power. Throughout these 10 years I 
have worked with East River Co-op officials 
whenever asked to help expedite these many 
loans. 


UNCLE SAM GIVES US A BOOST 


In recent years our Federal Government 
has made a magnificent contribution to the 
growth and improvement of REA service in 
South Dakota. As of June 30, 1953, our 
South Dakota co-ops received 22,454,922 kilo- 
watt-hours of power from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. By June 30, 1959—just 6 years 
later—South Dakota co-ops were receiving 
383,455,000 kilowatt-hours of Bureau power, 
which means this Federal power contrihu- 
tion has increased 17-fold in that short 
period. Big Bend reservoir.when completed, 
and the finalizing of construction at Oahe 
will add vastly to our supply of low-cost 
river power for REA. 


EISENHOWER-NIXON RECORD IS OUTSTANDING 


Since this year, 1960, marks the eighth 
and final year of Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
distinguished tenure as President of the 
United States, I would like—before closing— 
to call attention to the fine record of growth 
which REA has enjoyed under his admin- 
istration. 

Since January 1, 1953, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration has approved loans 
for rural electric and telephone facilities 
totaling more than $2.1 billion. This 
amount represents 44.4 percent of the total 
REA loans approved since the REA program 
was initiated in 1935. 

Since January 1, 1953, more than $511 mil- 
lion in electric loans have been approved for 
generation and transmission purposes. This 
represents 53 percent of the total of $964 
million approved for G. & T. purposes since 
REA began 25 years ago. In other words, 
more generation and transmission loans 
have been approved during the 714 years of 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration than were 
approved during the first 1744 years of the 
electrification loan program. By June 30, 
1953, generation loans had been approved to 
provide an installed capacity of 1,153,171 
kilowatts. Seven years later, on June 30, 
1960, loans had been approved to provide 
a capacity of 2,419,530 kilowatts. I take 
some pardonable pride in the fact I have 
voted for every dollar advanced to both the 
REA and RTA in South Dakota during my 
22 years in Congress. 

In REA’s newer telephone program, 88 per- 
cent of all loang approved have been made 
during the Eisenhower-Nixon administration. 
A total of $511 million in telephone loans 
has been approved since January 1, 1953, 
out of a total of $670 million approved since 
the program began on October 28, 1949. 
Under this program, the one millionth rural 
subscriber received new or improved tele- 
phone service this summer. 

This concludes my review of REA’s record 
of achievement over its first 25 years of serv- 
ice to rural America. The preparation of this 
statement has provided me with many warm 
memories of those countless occasions over 
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been my great 
e REA leaders of 


the past 22 years when it 
privilege to work with 


personal endeavor as my unwavering sup- 
port of those programs and which 
will assure REA’s continued healthy growth 
in South Dakota. 





Communism: A Threat to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, to every 
God-fearing, freetiom-loving person in 
the United States, communism, with all 
that it stands for, is an odious and ab- 
horrent monster. It is the antithesis of 
the principles upon which this. Nation 
was founded. Under communism there 
can be no religion because communism 
denies that there is a God. Under com- 
munism there can be no individual liber- 
ty because the individual is the slave- 
servant of the state. There can be no 





- Bill of Rights, for only the state has any 


rights; the individual has none. In 
short, none of the precepts that we in 
this country so fundamentally believe in 
are even possible in the Communist sys- 
tem. 

I believe that practically everyone is 
aware of the truth of what I have just 
said. But.t am fearful, Mr. Speaker, 
that for far too many people this aware- 
ness is wholly academic. By that I mean 
that there is a vast difference between 
an awareness or knowledge of what com- 
munism is and how it works and an 
awareness of the grave threat it poses to 
our continued freedom. For commu- 
nism is not something that simply exists 
in far off countries and can be looked at 
in curiosity or with pure academic in- 
terest as just another way of living or as 
some sort of alien philosophy that we dis- 
like but do not worry about because it 
really does not.concern us anyway. Yet 
I fear this is exactly what all too many 
people are doing. It is quite natural for 
the human mind to close its eyes and 
turn away from things it finds distasteful 
or revolting. Communism cannot, must 
not be treated in this fashion. For the 
highest goal of communism is communi- 
zation of the whole world. This is what 
we must realize. We must constantly 
remind ourselves of this. We must keep 
before us constant everyday reminders 
of the things we believe. And we must 
recondition our thinking so as to main- 
tain always an acute consciousness of 
what these reminders stand for—what 
they actually mean. Indeed, we have 
many such reminders around us‘in our 
daily living. As a reminder of the indi- 
vidual liberty and the democracy we be- 
lieve in we have but to fix our gaze on 
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the nearest American flag flying above 
and refiect upon the principles it sym- 
bolizes. We immediately realize that 
everything it stands for is diametrically 
opposed to the Communist doctrine. We 
have around us also many reminders that 
this is a Christian nation which believes 
in God; a nation founded upon and im- 
bued with a fundamental faith in our 
Creator; a nation which prays to that 
God in his infinite wisdom for help and 
guidance. This faith and such prayer 
are repugnant in the extreme to commu- 
" nism. Reminders of this are around day 
after day in various forms. 

There are, for example, the words 
“Under God” in the pledge of allegiance 
to our flag. This phrase, I am happy 
to say, was inserted in the pledge as a 
result of legislation which I was privi- 
leged ‘to introduce and which became 
Public Law 396 of the 83d Congress. 
There is also the inscription on our cur- 
rency of our national motto “In God We 
Trust” placed on the money as a result 
of legislation authored by the Honorable 
Cuartes E. Bennett, of Florida. This 
inscription also appears on the 3-cent 
liberty stamp and on the 8-cent stamp. 
Further, there is the official cancellation 
mark “Pray for Peace” used on the U.S. 
mails. This also, I am happy to say, 
is the result of my efforts. 

Perhaps not as widely known but close 
to the-hearts of all Members of Congress 
is the prayer room in the US. Capitol. 
As 2 result of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 60, passed by the House, July 17, 
1953, and by the Senate May 4, 1954, 
the Honorable Josepnx W. Martin, Jr., 
then Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, set aside a room near the 
Rotunda of the Capitol to be known as 
the prayer room, where individual Sen- 
ators and Representatives could with- 
draw awhile to seek Divine strength and 
guidance. There is a single stained glass 
window in the room. The window has a 
picture of George Washington kneeling 
at Valley Forge. If I may quote from 
Public Document 234, 84th Congress, Ist 
session: 

The single window speaks of that religious 
faith which has always been a part of the 
greatness of our Nation. The central figure 
is of the kneeling Washington, reminding 

_™us of the words from his first inaugural: 

“It would be peculiarly improper to omit 
in this first official act, my fervent supplica- 
tions to that Almighty Being who rules over 
the universe, who presides in the councils 
of nations, and whose providential aids can 
supply every human defect, that His bene- 
diction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States, 
a Government instituted by themselves for 
these essential purposes, and may enable 
every instrument employed in its adminis- 
tration to execute with success the functions 
allotted to His charge.” 


Also depicted on the window is the 
phrase from Lincoln’s immortal Gettys- 
burg address, “This Nation Under God.” 

These and more, Mr. Speaker, are the 
reminders we have around us every day 
of what our great Nation is, of what it 
stands for, of what its people believe and 
hold dear. What we need to do is to 
sharpen our awareness of these re- 
minders and to.deepen our concentration 
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and -refiection on t»2 full meaning of 
each of them. Doing this, Mr. Speaker, 
is the surest and most basic way of com- 
bating the Communist threat on a day- 
to-day basis. If this is done, commu- 
nism cannot prevail. 





Final Report—2d Session, 86th Congress 





. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September. 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of this session of the 86th 
Congress, it is my privilege to bring to 
the voters of the 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict a final report of the 1960 session’s 
accomplishments. Early “do something 
Congress” promises of the majority 
leadership wilted in the heat of their 
own partisan sound-and-fury. More 
than one-fourth of the total 264 legis- 
lative days in which the House and Sen- 
ate met were tied up in intra-majority- 
party wrangling over civil rights. The 
special postconvention session, which 
ended at 11:52 p.m., September 2, fizzled 
out with many major issues unresolved. 
Of the 6,327 bills introduced at the start 
of the session, 511 were enacted into law, 
and 244 of these were private bills. Ma- 
jor legislation shelved by the 86th Con- 
gress in the second session included an 
imnibus housing bill, a minimum wage 
increase, a costly water pollution meas- 
ure, an extravgant area redevelopment 
program, increased veterans’ benefits, 
Federal aid to school construction, gen- 
eral tax revision. The following major 
legislation was enacted into law: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Defense appropriations proved a boom- 
erang to partisan detractors of President 
Eisenhower’s defense: planning. Even 
many members of the majority party 
could not go along with their leaders’ 
exorbitant demands, with the - result 
that despite pressure from all sides 
the President’s original request for 
$39.335 billion was upped by only $661 
million, for a total of $39.996 billion. 

Military construction money requests 
were almost halved by Congress, which 
chopped the Executive’s request $1.188 
billion down to $994 million. 

Space research and development was 
given a fiscal shot in the arm with a sup- 
plemental appropriation to NASA of $23 
million. 

Four modern naval vessels were au- 
thorized at a cost of $157.9 million as 
part of the vast naval expansion program 
which calls for 57 new vessels. 

Atomic Energy Commission funds 
totaling $211 million were voted for new 
construction projects affecting all as- 
pects of the AEC. programs—manufac- 
ture of atomic weapons, production of 
special nuclear materials, reactor devel- 
opment, physical research, and biology 
and medicines. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mutual security funds were reduced 
by $559 million, with Congress rejecting 
a request for $4.281 billion’ and giving a 
final nod to $3.722 billion. However, the 
mutual security contingency fund was 
padded with an increased authorization 
of $100 million to meet emergency needs 
in Africa and other areas of the world. 

Latin-American development aid was 
set at $500 million for good neighbor as- 
sistance, with another $100 million ear- 
marked to. help earthquake-ravaged 
Chile in her reconstruction efforts. 

Sugar imports from both Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic were sharply 
reduced when the Congress voted the 
President authority to readjust sugar 
quotas. 

NATO citizens convention will have a 
US. Citizens Commission participating 
as a result of congressional approval. 
The convention’s aim: Exploration of 
means of developing democratic freedom 
through economic end political means. 

International cooperative health pro- 
gram: Congress authorized the President, 
the Secretary. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Surgeon General to 
conduct an international cooperative 
program in health training and planning. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Medical care to the aged was provided 
under a new program calling for Federal- 
State matching funds. State participa- 
tion in the plan is discretionary, with 
aid available to persoms over age 65 
whose resources are determined by their 
resident State to be insufficient to meet 
costs of necessary medical services and 
those States taking part may determine 
eligibility for medical assistance on a 
far more liberal basis than for old-age 
assistance. Some noninstitutional, as 
well as institutional, care is permissable 
under the new law, effective October 1. 
The Federal Government will grant 
funds anywhere from $1 for each $1 put 
up by a State all the way to $4 in Fed- 
eral money for each $1 of State funds. 
Estimates are that the program will cost 
the Federal Government some $202 mil- 
lion the first year, with the total addi- 
tional cost to the States running about 
$60 million. 

Other social security revisions voted by 
the 86th Congress in its 2d session ex- 
tended unemployment compensation 
coverage to an additional 60,000 to 70,000 
employees; payments were increased for 
children of deceased workers; all age 
limits on total disability benefits were 
dropped, bringing 250,000 more persons 
under such coverage; the income retire- 
ment test was revised to permit greater 
outside earnings for social security re- 
tirees: Under the new amendment there 
will be a $1 reduction in benefits for each 
$2 earned in outside income between 
$1,200 and $1,500. A dollar-for-dollar 
reduction will be made on earnings above 
$1,500, instead of withholding full ben- 
efits for each $80 of earnings over $1,200. 
This means working beneficiaries no 
longer will lose in total income as a result 
of working at jobs paying more than 
$1,200 annually. 











1960 


Payola and allied abuses were out- 
lawed when the Federal Communications 
Act.was amended to fix penalties for such 
offenses. 

The Housing Act was extended,.con- 
tinuing the home repair and improve- 
ment program and lifting the ceiling on 
FHA insurance. The revolving fund for 
college housing loans was increased by 


$500 million, and the revolving fund for ~ 


community facility loans was upped $50 
million. 

Excise taxes on telephone and trans- 
portation services were extended an- 
other year. 

Small business was given a break when 
Congress changed the Small Business In- 
vestment Act to improve effectiveness of 
the program by making it easier for the 
small business investment companies to 
loan money to businessmen. Many re- 
strictions on granting equity capital for 
small business growth were removed. 

An Office of Coal Research was created 
to investigate new uses for coal, encour- 
age production and conservation of the 
product, and otherwise stimulate a lag- 
ging industry. 

Civil rights were further safeguarded 
by authorizing Federal courts, through 
appointed referees, to protect voting 
rights. The 1960 act fixed penalties for 
obstruction of court orders and for flight 
to avoid prosecution for vandalism, re- 
quires preservation of Federal election 
records for 22 months, and. authorizes 
funds for education of servicemen’s chil- 
dren in areas where public schools are 
closed by integration disputes. 

Health service and research programs 
were granted a record $715 million for 
fiscal year 1961. 

? PUBLIC WORKS 


Highway grants of $1 billion for fiscal 
1962 and 1963 assured continuance of 
construction of primary and secondary 
highway systems and their urban exten- 
sions. 

Veterans’ loans, both direct and guar- 
anteed, were extended another year for 
homes, farms, and businesses. 

Flood control, resources and conserva- 
tion, and other public-works projects, 
received $3 billion for the coming fiscal 
year. 

Postal employees and Federal workers 
were granted a 742-percent increase in 
pay. 

The preceding summary is necessarily 
brief. If I can provide you with further 
information on these—or any other— 
measures, please do not hesitate to con- 
tact me at my Washington office. 





Report to the People of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year, since my election to Con- 
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gress in 1952, it has been my custom to 
submit to the people of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York, whom 
I have the honor to serve, a question- 
naire setting forth various questions be- 
ing considered by the Congress of the 
United States and upon which I, in all 
probability, would have to vote during 
the ensuing session. 

I have always appreciated the fine 
response to the questionnaire. It grati- 
fies me to realize the intense interest in 
their Government shown by the people 
of the 12th Congressional District, their 
thoughtful answers and comments, their 
willingness to give the time necessary to 
answer the questionnaire. Their opin- 
ions and advice have been helpful to me 
in my work as their Representative. 

The following is the 1960 questionnaire 
and the results and percentages: 

Do you favor: 

1. Continuation of our general foreign 
policy? Yes, 49 percent; no, 33 percent; 
blank, 18 percent. 

2. (a) Ending of nuclear bomb tests? Yes, 
33 percent; no, 36 percent; blank, 31 percent. 

(b) Leaving this decision in the hands of 
the President? Yes, 42 percent; no, 28 per- 
cent; blank, 30 percent. 

3. Reduction of the Federal debt” before 
reducing taxes? Yes, 63 percent; no, 26 per- 
cent; blank, 11 percent. 

4. Reduction in nondefense Government 
spending even if existing functions are cur- 
tailed? Yes, 64 percent; no, 26 percent; 
blank, 10 percent. 

5. Raising the minimum wage to $1.25 per 
hour? Yes, 73 percent; no, 21 percent; blank, 
6 percent. 

6. The enactment of a strong civil rights 
program to enforce the voting rights of all 
citizens? Yes, 83 percent; no, 11 percent; 
blank, 6 percent. 

7. Making it a Federal crime to bomb or 
desecrate churches and synagogues? Yes, 
85 percent; no, 10 percent; blank, 5 percent. 

8. Purther reduction in the age at which 
persons, shall be eligible for social security 
benefits? Yes, 70 percent; no, 23 percent; 
blank, 7 percent. 

9. An increase in social security benefits? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 22 percent; blank, 7 
percent. 

10. (a) Increasing the amount of limita- 
tion on earnings for those receiving social 
security benefits? Yes, 69 percent; no, 18 
percent; blank, 13 percent. 

(b) Abolishing the $1,200 annual, limita- 
tion on earnings for those receiving social 
security benefits? Yes, 69 percent; no, 18 
percent; blank 13 percent. 

11. Direct Federal grants to States for 
education? Yes, 60 percent; no, 33 percent; 
blank, 7 percent. 

12. Direct Federal grants to States for 
teachers’ salaries? Yes, 50 percent; no, 44 
percent; blank, 6 percent. 

13. More liberal credit and lower interest 
rates for small business? Yes, 77 percent; no, 
14 percent; blank, 9 percent. 

14. A congressional investigation of the 
administration of the title I housing pro- 
gram? Yes, 78 percent; no, 8 percent; blank, 
14 percent. 

Whom would you prefer for President? 
Nixon, 41.8 percent; Kennedy, 10.1 percent; 
Stevenson, 8.5 percent; undecided, 30.6 per- 
cent; others, 88 percent (Republican: 
Rockefeller; Democrat: Symington, Hum- 
phrey). 

In my endeavor to keep in constant 
close touch with my constituents, I have 
taken my trailer office around the dis- 
trict, to make myself and my office more 


easily available to those who have prob- 
lems or to those who wish to — 


Re: cacaiane of our senior citizens, by 
ta tc oee anxiety to be of continuous service 
a community and to themselves. 


I have found older people who have 
devoted their life to hard work and saved 
to the best of their ability, in need in 
their old age, archaic social security 
laws preventing them from helping 
themselves. For instance, there is the 
unrealistic limitation on earnings. 

Legislation has been enacted in the 
past, which only scratches the surface 
of major problems of the aged. Addi- 
tional legislation is needed so that the 
country may take advantage of this 
valuable source of knowledge and power. 

President Eisenhower’s White House 
Conference on the Aging, to be held in 
January 1961, is but the beginning of 
what should result in much improved 
understanding of the steps necessary to 
be taken. 

_I have an intense interest along this 
line of endeavor and will continue my 
efforts to remove the unrealistic social 
security limitation on earnings and to 
obtain legislation which will provide ade- 
quate and proper medical care for the 
aged. 

I have been deeply grateful for the 
privilege of hearing from and discuss- 
ing these matters with such a large seg- 
ment of the people of the 12th Congres- 
sional District, which has assisted me 
to more ably represent them in Congress. 

If there is any way in which I can be 
of service to them, I hope they will not 
hesitate to call upon me. Both my 
Washington and Brooklyn offices are 
open every. weekday. I have a compe- 
tent staff and my services and theirs 
are always available to my constituents. 
I want them to know that even when 
Congress is not in session, I am on the 
job. 





Governor’s Conference on Automation, 
Cooperstown, N.Y., July 1960 


_ EXTENSION ee 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I spoke on the floor of 
the Senate about the format and aims 
of New York State’s recent conference 
on automation. This conference, held 
at Cooperstown, N.Y., began on July 1 
and lasted for 3 days. It brought to- 
gether a number of the Nation’s leading 
experts on the broad subject of indus- 
trial automation and in the many fields 
which relate to it. 

The papers presented at the Coopers- 
town conference and the discussion 
groups which followed upon them I am 
sure will add a great deal to our knowl- 
edge of the problems attendant upon 
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and the benefits derived from increased 
automation. 

When I commented initially upon this 
conference on the Senate floor I indi- 
cated that I intended to present to the 
Senate a number of the major findings of 
the Cooperstewn conference as soon as 
they became available. Last week I 
received a letter from Dr. William J. 
Ronan, secretary to Governor- Rocke- 
feller and a member of the committee 
on arrangements of the Cooperstown 
conference, which contained a copy of 
the report entitled, “Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Automation.” I am, therefore, 
happy at this time to present a brief 
summary of the important work done at 
the Cooperstown conference. 

The conference: highlighted the rela- 
tionship between increased automation 
and economic growth. It was agreed by 
all that accelerated automation consti- 
tutes a positive and very important step 
toward expanding our Nation’s produc- 
tivity and thereby materially stimulating 
economic growth. Attention was also 
given to a suitable definition of automa- 
tion and, of course, to its impact upon 
the labor force and the community. Al- 
though the conference recognized the 
importahce of dealing with the imme- 
diate and important human problems re- 
sulting from temporary job reclassifica- 
tion, automation was seen above all as a 
means of increasing employment and up- 
grading the skill level of our Nation’s 
labor force. 

The participants at the Cooperstown 
conference recognized that additional re- 
search and planning are urgently needed 
in order to see to it that automation is 
introduced in an orderly manner with 
@ minimum of job dislocations for em- 
ployees and avoiding as far as possible 
a temporarily adverse impact upon af- 
fected communities. The need for ex- 
panded efforts in the related fields of 
education and welfare was also given 
special emphasis. 

Although the Cooperstown conference 
was national-in its orientation, special 
attention was devoted to the ways in 
which New York State communities can 
best adjust to increased automation in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I was very much im- 
pressed by the caliber and experience of 
the men chosen to participate in the 
Cooperstown conference and by the work 
which they did there. I am certain that 
the example which they have set will 
lead many communities to step up their 
efforts to understand and cope with ac- 
celerated automation. I commend the 
participants in the Cooperstown confer- 
ence and hope that their work will be 
widely read and discussed. 

Mr. President, in order that a sum- 
mary reference on New York State’s Con- 
ference on Automation will be readily 
available, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the final edition of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of an ex- 
cellent statement by Dr. William J. 
Ronan summarizing the work done at 
Cooperstown. In addition, I want to call 
attention to the fact that printed copies 
of papers presented by Dr. John T. Dun- 
lop, Mr. John Diebold, Dr. Eli Ginzberg, 
and Mr. Soloman’ Barkin on a number 
of the subjects referred to in my state- 
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ment have been published by the State 
of New York. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have appear at the end of Dr. 
Ronan’s article a list of the men and 
women who participated in the Coopers- 
town conference. 

There being no objection, the material 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 


(By Dr. William J. Ronan) 
1. AUTOMATION IS NOT A NEW PHENOMENON 


Definitions of the term . “automation” 
range from the-very narrow to the very 
broad. Automation may be defined in terms 
of the computer, transfer devices, and auto- 
matic controls—often referred to as “De- 
troit-type automation.” On the other hand, 
automation may be taken to mean all types 
of technological change which tend to in- 
crease productivity. In considering benefits 
which may be derived from automation and 
the problems generated by it, the broader 
definition seems more usable. 

It is difficult to disassociate automation 
from other factors affecting social and eco- 
nomic life, such as changing markets, for- 
eign competition, urban decay and changes 
in the age and educational profiles of the 
work force. 

Automation then in its broader definition 
is not a new phenomenon. It is the present 
potential dimensions of utilization of auto- 
mation and the increasing rate at which 
automation may now be applied which make 
it a problem and a promise requiring close 
consideration by the combined interests of 
labor, management, the community, and 
Government. Automation is & means 
through which our society may be enriched 
and strengthened, but it also may prove to 
be a test of society’s ability to accommodate 
to change and to meet far-reaching problems 
involving full utilization of the labor force. 

II. AUTOMATION IS A REALITY 


More automation appears both desirable 
and necessary for our society and our econ- 
omy. Our productive capacities must ex- 
pand if we are to grow economically so as to 
provide for an increasing labor force and a 
higher standard of living. Automation is 
necessary if New York State and the Nation 
are to maintain their competitive positions 
in world markets. Automation is necessary 
if the free world is to meet the challenge for 
survival laid down by totalitarian forces. 
With a greatly increasing population, in- 
dividual fulfillment for all can be achieved 
only if our economy grows at a sufficient rate, 
a rate partially dependent upon the tech- 
nological gains made possible through auto- 
mation. 

In addition to increasing our productivity 
generally, automation means breakthroughs 
into totally new areas of economic activity 
heretofore not attainable. New and more 
varied products can be made possible 
through the application of new techniques 
of processing and manufacturing. Further- 
more, product quality can be significantly 
improved through applications of automation 
and better utilization of capital—both 
money and human—can be achieved through 
the techniques of automation. It is in- 
teresting to note that throughout the dis- 
cussions at this Cooperstown conference 
there was no desire expressed to retard the 
rate at which automation should proceed. 
The only related concerns were for (1) an 
orderly introduction of automation so as to 
assure the desired gains with the minimum 
of dislocation and (2) attention to the im- 
pact of automation upon the community 
and upon individuals. ; 


IIf. AUTOMATION AN - IMPORTANT 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 

An increased rate of economic growth is 
necessary to provide sufficient job oppor- 
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tunities for the future, to increase the stand- 
ard of living and to increase the collective 
productivity vital to the survival of the free 
world. Automation is a primary means 
through which an increased economic growth 
rate may be attained. While automation 
may in the first instance displace some labor, 
it is one of the key factors which will en- 
courage an economic growth rate sufficient 
to absorb displacement from all causés as 
well as natural growth in the labor force. 

Opinion was expressed that failure to in- 
corporate technological advances into the 
productive processes was potentially more 
serious to the society than the problems re- 
sulting from automation. 


Iv. AVAILABILITY OF CAPITAL FOR INVESTMENT 
FOR AUTOMATION 


Generally, automation requires a ready 
reservoir of capital for investment in new 
plant orequipment. It would appear that at 
present there is no special problem in ob- 
taining capital needs for specific automation. 
But capital needs constitute a definite prob- 
lem if the Nation is to achieve a vastly ac- 
celerated rate of economic growth. Savings 


, and investment will need positive encourage- 


ment. 


To provide incentive for the accumulation 
of capital, there are a number of possibilities 
for action. Revision of the tax structure to 
encourage capital accumulation through ac- 
celeratd depreciation allowances is one such 
possibility. Development corporations and 
small business loan programs offer other 
means which could be utilized more exten- 
sively. 

Vv. SMALL BUSINESS AND AUTOMATION 


Despite the popular notion to the contrary, 
the fruits of automation are available today 
to the small businessman. In the data pro- 
cessing field, for example, smaller and less 
expensive equipment is now on the market 
and centralized data processing centers are 
available to render. these services to the 
smaller establishments. In the manufac- 
turing or processing field, comparable serv- 
ices exist or are being developed for the 
smaller enterprise. There is a view that 
Government has some responsibility for 
helping to identify available capital for the 
small business. which otherwise would be 
limited by the resources of its own commun- 
ity. 

VI, UNEMPLOYMENT AND AUTOMATION: NEED 
FOR DATA 


The extent to which unemployment. is 
traceable directly to automation is unknown. 
There is a definite lack of appropriate data, 
a factor which contributes to public appre- 
hension as to the effects of automation. 
Much of this anxiety may be more properly 
attributable to concern with unemployment 
generally, to the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle, to shifts in consumer demand for 
products to defense contract cancellations 
or other dislocations unrelated to automa- 
tion. ; 

Although a number of case studies on un- 
employment related to automation have 
been prepared by both the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor, Statistics and the New York State 
Labor Department, there is a pressing need 
to develop broader and more descriptive data 
on the causes of unemployment. Such data 
would help to clarify the relative significance 
of automation as a causative factor in un- 
employment, Similarly the extent to which 
automation produces employment and 
changes the character of the skills demanded 
of the work force requires study. 

VII. AUTOMATION AND THE OLDEX INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY 

In an older established industrial com- 
munity there is gredter likelihood that plants 
will be less competitive than those in newer 
industrial communities which have modern 
plants and employ more up-to-date methods 
and equipment. 
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The existence of a sizable capital Invest- 
ment in existing plants in older communities 
may itself be a deterrent to change. Its 
effect upon management psychology must be 
considered as well as the lem, under 
existing tax laws of writing off the plant and 
equipment cost. 

Older plants are often associated also with 
high real propefty assessments and high la- 
bor cost areas. Coupled with changes in 
population, transportation and distribution 
methods which make the older com- 
munity less well situated for marketing pur- 
poses, these factors may result in serious 
competitive disadvantages. 

The northeastern section of the United 
States finds itself somewhat in this situation 
in relation to the rest fo the country and, 
to some extent, the United States is finding 
this so with respect to Germany, Japan, the 
Soviet Union, Italy, and other nations. Newer 
plants abroad, particularly those built since 
World War II, and employing the most mod- 
ern machinery, layout, and management 
methods, provide substantial competition to 
establishments with heavy investment in 
obsolescing plant and equipment. 

As a nation, the United States must give 
serious attention to the comparative com- 
petitive status of its industrial plant and 
equipment. From both its allies of the Free 
World as well as from the Communist bloc 
it faces an unprecedented economic chal- 
lenge. If American industry keeps in the 
forefront of the race for increased produc- 
tivity, it has little to fear. This means, 
however, an acceleration of economic growth 
generally, and particularly additional invest- 
ment in more modern plant and equipment. 

A local community or a state within the 
United States faces a similar challenge but 
on a scale appropriate to its situation. Fatfl- 
ure to take advantage of automation or of 
the means to improve productivity, failure 
to create a climate suitable for industrial 
location or expansion, failure to keep the 
community abreast of change to hold and 
attract business can result in declining job 
opportunities, loss of business and depletion 
of the private and public resources that 
make for a thriving locality or State. 

Failure to adopt automation may result 
in more unemployment and dislocation than 
automation. Information on the price 
which communities have paid for failure to 
encourage automation and data on the 
amount of unemployment resulting from 
failure to keep abreast of technological 
change would help to put the whole question 
of automation in better perspective. 


VIII, CHANGING MANPOWER NEEDS IN LIGHT OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Automation and technological change re- 
sult in a rearrangement of the skill levels 
of the work force. Indications are that a 
substantial upgrading of skills is required 
when automation is applied. In the fore- 
seeable future, automation will probably 
bring about acute shortages of managerial 
and higher technical skills. 

A major share of the Nation’s future in- 
crease in productivity will be attributable to 
the development of an educational system 
which emphasizes the importance of educa- 
tion’s role in developing the manpower re- 
sources necessary for continued technological 
advance. 

The extent of future automation—and 
economic growth—depends importantly upon 
the creation, through education, of the 
“human capital,” the trained men and 
women to produce, maintain, and operate the 
new technology. This means a conscious 
educational effort with new approaches, new 
Syntheses of the more traditional subject 
matter specializations, and an emphasis upon 
quality. 

In order to promote educational prepared- 
ness, re and manpower p 
generally, a manpower development council 
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composed of representatives of labor, indus- 
try, and education could be established to 
study (1) patterns of manpcwer utilization, 
(2) the actions necessary to assure an ade- 
quate manpower supply, and (3) gy human 
problems involved. The em of man- 
power planning involves all levels of educa- 
tion, on-the-job training, and retraining for 
changing job needs. 

The impact of automation upon employ- 
ment and particularly the rearrangement of 
skill levels may bring special problems for 
minority groups, the older workers and 
women, which groups traditionally have 
been among the first to be affected by any 
change in employment opportunities. As- 
similation into new jobs created through 
automation will depend upon upgrading of 
skills as many persons in these categories are 
not highly skilled workers. To provide the 
needed manpower for a more productive 
economy, it is essential that these groups be 
enabled to utilize their full potentialities. 
Here again education, business, labor, and 
government all have a responsibility as an- 
other phase of manpower planning. 

The legislation enacted at the 1960 session 
of the New York State Legislature (ch. 783) 
to permit unemployed workers to attend a 
vocational t: course and train for 
future jobs without jeopardizing their re- 
ceipt of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits was cited as a specific example 
of the role which government can 
play in helping meet the manpower 
problem. The expansion of counseling and 


guidance services in the school system was - 


It was noted that industry and 
labor can, and aot os do, provide guid- 
ance and counseling services geared directly 
to the needs and capacities of particular seg- 
ments of the labor force. The rapidity of 
technological change points up the need for a 
more mobile and adaptable work force. Ac- 
cordingly, the Federal Government and the 
State should seek to strengthen their labor 
market aids to encourage greater mobility of 
the labor force. 
IX, EDUCATIONAL PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC 

GROWTH 


There is some opinion that the most 
erucial factor for economic growth is the 
availability of a well educated and skilled 
work force. 

Educational institutions, which 
the human resources so vital to the devel- 
opment of forward manpower planning in 
terms of our long-range needs, have a signifi- 
cant responsibility in meeting the commun- 
ity’s needs by bringing the educational facil- 
ities within the reach of those needing train- 
ing and retraining for an industry. 

The relationship of new industry to scien- 
tific research and the location of new indus- 
try in proximity to leading universities with 
strong research and training staffs are not 
accidental. 

If New York State and, indeed if the 
United States are to keep in the vanguard 
of technological advance and economic de- 
velopment, more attention on the educa- 
tional problem involved is essential. There 
is a pressing need for more active partic- 
ipation by both labor and management in 
day-to-day as well as long-range educational 
planning, 

In order to realize the full potentialities 
of New York's diversified public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities, the State 
should examine how its educational facil- 
ities can be strengthened, not only to pro- 
vide for rapidly increasing numbers of stu- 
dents but, with stress on the qualitative 
factors, to make a greater contribution to 
the State’s and the Nation’s pool of skilled 
manpower. State government can provide 
a central focus for this effort. It is a task 
requiring full and continuing attention in 
the immediate years ahead. 
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Much of the apprehension over the impact 
of automation on the labor force can be 
allayed by the development of a comprehen- 
sive program, well in 


t, labor and the community 
an opportunity individually and together to 
plans for meeting the prob- 
lems of the transition. 
The of the changes must be com- 
m not only to the work force, but 


benefits for workers who make themselves 

available for retraining. 
An adaptable and mobile labor force is one 
of the important elements in coping with the 
of from 


displacement resulting 

technological change. Much remains to be 
learned about the degree of mobility and 
adaptability which exists within the labor 
force. Special emphasis should be given to 
the problem of the older worker. While 
existence of health, welfare and retirement 
plans as presently constituted, may be a 
deterrent to a desirable degree of mobility 
of the labor force, there may be possibilities 
for ameliorating this deterrent effect 
through transferability of coverage in health 
and welfare plans and vesting of pension 
rights. These, however, are complicated mat- 
ters which will require thorough study and 
cost analysis. 

XI, IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE ON THE 

COMMUNITY 


The community is affected in numerous 
ways by the rate of automation or lack of 
it, but the community itself can have some 
influence on the rate at which automation 
takes place. Failure of a community to 
provide conditions under which industrial 
modernization may proceed in an orderly 
fashion may have an adverse effect on the 
community's competitive position. One ap- 
proach to this problem would be study of 
prosperous communities which have shown 
the ability to adapt to changing conditions 
in order to ascertain the elements which 
provided eee inducing economic ex- 
pansion and community development. 

The preparation of a community for the 
impact of technological change may in it- 
self provide one means for assuring the 
continued modernization of its industry. In 
addition, relocation of new industry and ex- 
pansion of existing industry may be spurred 
by the existence of modern community fa- 
cilities, the presence of technical and cul- 
tural institutions and a public awareness 
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of the community’s responsibility +o foster 
conditions for growth. 

The creation of healthy conditions for 
economic growth in a community requires 
the cultivation of a complex of many forces 
and institutions. No single stimulus can be 
relied upon. When minor displacements 
occur because of -automation, they may be 
readily handled by absorption elsewhere 
within the plant or the community or by 
other arrangements made through union- 
management agreement. When major dis- 
placements occur, however, the community 
has the principal stake and: no single ele- 
ment—labor, management or government— 
can work effectively alone to solve the prob- 
lem. Under these circumstances substan- 
tial action may be necessary to expand, de- 
velop and improve the existing community 
facilities in order to attract desirable new 
industries and to facilitate the development 
of job opportunities through the attraction 
_ of such new industries. 

This involves thorough analysis of the 
social, economic, and cultural factors affect- 
ing the community and a realistic inventory 
of the assets of the community. Here again, 
oversimplifications and reliance upon a single 
stimulus will seldom prove adequate. 

It is apparent that in many instances the 
community itself may have neither the fa- 
cilities nor intefest needed te undertake the 
necessary substantial action. Guidance, 
planning aid and technical assistance from 
other governments and institutions may also 
be needed. The loss of tax resources in a 
community hard hit by large displacements 
is an example of why outside help could be 
necessary. Federal defense spending and re- 
scheduling of needed public works projects 
as means of fostering local development are 
examples of outside help which can be pro- 
vided without increasing governmental ex- 
penditures. 

XII. CONCLUSION 


There was general agreement that the sub- 
ject of automation and technological change 
should be the subject of continuing attention 
by industry, labor, education, and govern- 
ment. In the course of the conference, there 
was a recognition by labor and management 
representatives of broad areas of interest and 
concern to both, not only in the field of auto- 
mation but in others as well. Suggestions 
were made by representatives both of labor 
and industry that similar meetings on other 
subjects of mutual concern, coriducted away 
from the atmosphere of the collective bar- 
gaining table, would be most useful and pro- 
ductive. It was felt that a great deal could 
be accomplished by similar working con- 
ferences conducted in the free and friendly 
atmosphere that prevailed at the Goverrior’s 
conference on automation at Cooperstown. 
GOVERNOR’s CONFERENCE ON AUTOMATION 

HOTEL OTESAGA, COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., JUNE 

1-3, 1960 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson. : 

Dr. William J. Ronan, secretary to the 
Governor. 

Martin P. Catherwood, State industrial 
commissioner. 

Keith S. McHugh, State commissioner of 
commerce, 

John O. Amstuz, first deputy State com- 
missioner of commerce. E 

G. R. Atkinson, director, Industry Rela- 
tions Department, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hdndlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Cincinnati. 

Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America, New York 
City. 

Charlies Bauer, director, production engi- 
neering department, Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Johnson City. 
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Arnold Beichman, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 3, New York 
City. 

Joseph Beirne, president, Communication 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, Washington. 

Victor Borella, executive vice president, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

Peter Brennan, president, Building and 
Construction Trades Council of New York 
State, New York City. 

Lawrence B. Cohen, department of indus- 
trial and management engineering, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

J. Edward Conway, member, State com- 
mission against discrimination, Albany. 

Sol Neil Corbin, first assistant counsel to 
the Governor. 

Lewis B. Cuyler, senior vice president, the 
First National City Bank of New York, New 
York City. 

Falih Darmara, president, Metals Division, 
Kelsey-Hayes Co., New Hartford. 

Donald H. Davenport, Deputy State com- 
missioner of commerce. : , 

John Diebold, president, the Diebold 
Group of Management Consulting Com- 
panies. 

Arthur F. Draper, executive assistant to 
the director of marketing, Univac Division 
of Remington Rand, New York City. 

Ralph J. Edsell, Jr., counsel to Assembly 
Speaker Joseph F. Carlino. 3 

Francis Elmendorf, Robert Heller and As- 
sociates, Cleveland. 

Howard T. Engstrom, vice president and 
executive assistant, Univac Division of Rem- 
ington Rand, New York City. 

George H. Fowler; deputy State industrial 
commissioner for New York City. 

A. D. Ross Fraser, president, Rome Cable 
Company, Rome. 

Orval C. French, head of Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 

Gordon L. Fullerton, general manufactur- 
ing manager, Electronic Tube Division, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., Seneca Falls. 

Harold J. Garno, secretary-treasurer, New 
York State AFL-CIO, Albany. 

Eli Ginzberg, professor of economics, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. ; 

Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel, United 
Steel Workers of America, Washington. 

Nat Goldfinger, assistant director of re- 
search, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 


n. 

William Gomberg, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Thomas H. Hamilton, president, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Albany. : 

Frederick Harbison, director, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton. 

Fletcher W. Hartshorn, personnel vice 
president, New York Telephone-Co., New 
York City. 

Robert D. Helsby, deputy State industrial 
commissioner for administration. 

John H. Hildenbiddle, Jr., director of in- 
dustrial engineering, New York Central Sys- 
tem, New York City. 

William J. Isaacson, former deputy State 
industrial commissioner for legal affairs. 

George P. Jenkins, vice president on in- 
vestments, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York City. 

Paul Kayser, vice president, personnel, 
American Airlines, New York City. 

Grant Keehn, senior vice president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York City. 

H. Kaye Kerr, vice president, Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse. 


Frederick R. Livingston, Kaye, Scholer, © 


Fierman, Hays & Handler, New York City. 
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Julius Loos, deputy State industrial com- 
missioner for labor affairs. ; 

Robert MacCrate, counsel to the Governor. 

Stacy May, economist, New York City. 

Herschel W. McCalley, personnel manager, 
Birds Eye Division, General Foods Corp., 
White Plains. 

John W. McConnell, dean, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Donald E. McConville, assistant director of 
industrial relations, Eastman Kodak Co., Ro- 
chester. 

John K. Menzies, superintendent, E. W. Ed- 
wards & Son, Syracuse. 

Donald W. O’Connell, program associate, 
the Ford Foundation, New York City. ° 

Dwayne Orton, editor, THINK, and educa- 
tional consultant, International Business 
Machines Corp., New York City. 

Charles H. Palmer, assistant secretary to 
the Governor for reports. 

Charles A. Pearce, director, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, State Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Robert W. Pearson, director of production, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York City. 

Clifton W. Phalen, president, New York 
Telephone Co., New York City. 

Miles E. Robertson, chairman of the board, 
Oneida Ltd., Oneida. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg; Anna M. Rosenberg 
Associates, New York City. 

John J. Ryan, vice president and counsel, 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, Long 
Island. 

John J. Sandler, secretary of the State 
senate, representing Senate Majority Leader 
Walter J. Mahoney. 

William A. Sharkey, program associate, 
office of the secretary to the Governor. 

Charles Stauffacher, executive vice presi- 
dent, Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Joseph R. Strobel, assistant commissioner 
for instructional services, State education 
department. 

Luther R. Strole, manager, industrial re- 
lations, National Lead Co., New York City. 

David Sullivan, general president, Building 
Employees Service International Union, 
AFL-CIO, New York City. 

Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., president, New York 
City Central Trades and Labor Council, New 
York City. 

Ralph W. Verney, director of employee re- 
lations, General Foods Corp., White Plains. 

Richard A. Wiebe, program associate, office 
of the secretary to the Governor. 

Joseph C. Wilson, president and general 
manager, Haloid Xerox, Inc., Rochester. 

William S. York, vice president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., New York City. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
years in the past, in lieu of my usual 
newsletter, I have reprinted the follow- 
ing composition, one of two prizewinners 
chosen by the Committee on American 
Citizenship of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The response was so favorable . 
that I am again reproducing this most 
appropriate essay from the American 
Judicature Society: 
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Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITIZEN AS A 
VOTER + 

The blood of freemen stains my ballot 
sheet. Whatever others may do, I shall not 
carelessly make my mark. I vote not be- 
cause I can, but because I must. Those that 
died for this, my voice in government, had a 
right to expect that I would prepare with 
every faculty to use it wisely, honestly, and 
courageously. They did not die that fools, 
blind partisans, or the reckless might make 
a game of free elections. 

Only my secret heart knows whether I 
justify the definition of “voter” as they wrote 
it in the reddening sand. If I love my coun- 
try as they did, I question my qualifications 
again and again. 

I carefully study the issues and candidates 
to determine what is best, not for me or my 
minority but for my country. 

I will not be confused or deceived by prop- 
aganda, slogans or histrionics. I shield my 
eyes to the glitter of personalities, purge my 
mind of passion and prejudice, and search 
diligently for the hidden truth. I must be 
free of all influences save that of conscience 
and justice. 

I garden for dreams, but with a realistic 
spade. My test is not of trend or popularity, 
but of principle and liberty. 

I vote as if my ballot alone decided the 
contest. I may lose my preferunce but I will 
not throw away my sacred vote. For within 
the booth I hold in my hunible hand the 
living proxy of all my country’s honored dead. 


Be sure to vote for the candidate and 


. issues of your choice on Tuesday, Novem- 


ber 8, 1960. 


1Vol. 35, American Judicature Society, 
April 1952, by Ralph Bushnell Potts. 
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Activities of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is again 
my pleasure, as chairman, to give a full 


report on the activities of the Committee 
on the Judiciary during the 86th Con- 





gress. 

Of the 15,506 bills and resolutions in- 
troduced in the House, 4,438-House bills 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Thus, 28.6 percent of all 
House bills introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress were referred to this committee. 
This is a somewhat smaller percentage 
than had been the case in the previous 
Congress. The smaller percentage is ex- 
plained by the fact that a greater num- 
ber of bills were introduced in the 86th 
Congress than were in the 85th Congress. 
Moreover, due to general legislation in 
the areas of immigration and claims, 
there was less need for the introduction 
of private legislation which fell into the 


category of general bills enacted into. 


law. 

In the 85th Congress, 3,483 private im- 
migration. bills were introduced as 
against 2,283 in the 86th Congress. This 
holds true of private claim bills as well. 
In the 85th Congress, 993 private claim 
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bills were introduced; in the 86th Con- 


. gress, 827 such claim bills were placed 


before the committee. 


Approximately 
were held by the subcommittees in addi- 
tion to 47 meetings of the full committee. 

A total of 730 bills were considered by 
the subcommittees. Of the public bills 
thus considered by the subcommittees, 
345 were reported to the full committee. 
Of that total, 82 ultimately became pub- 
lie law. 

Of course, these statistics cannot give 
an accurate picture of the major accom- 
plishments of this committee. For ex- 
ample, the enactment into public law of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960 occasioned 
intensive activity and can certainly be 
cited as one of the most significant en- 
actments of the 86th Congress. 

Also, the enactment of many liberal 
immigration measures, which are set 
forth in the detailed analysis, is a major 
accomplishment for both this committee 
and the Congress. 

I point to the constitutional amend- 
ment granting suffrage to the residents 
of the District of Columbia, and to the 
many bills enacted into law which will 
serve to relieve court congestion as 
among those major achievements of the 
committee and the 86th Congress. 

The streamlining of the operation of 
the bankruptcy court was accomplished 
by the enactment of close to a dozen bills 
in the bank area. 

A careful reading of the detailed re- 
ports of the subcommittees will reveal 
the intensive nature of the work of this 
committee. Without the unfailing co- 
operation of the members of the commit- 
tee, their attention to the detail of the 
complex legislation before it and their 
conscientious attendance at both sub- 
committee and full committee meetings, 
much of this work could not have been 
done. 

I would also like to call attention to 
the unflagging devotion of our staff. 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1, GENERAL JURISDICTION 

OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 

JURISDICTION OVER IMMIGRATION AND WNA- 

TIONALITY 

In the field of immigration and na- 
tionality, Subcommittee No. 1 has acted 

e following bills: 

H.R. 2807 creates a single, separate, 
statutory form of judicial review of ad- 
ministrative orders for the deportation 
and exclusion of aliens from the United 
States. Aliens may seek judicial re- 
view of an order of deportation by filing 
a petition in the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, orders of exclusion to be re- 
viewed exclusively by writs of habeas 
corpus. Such orders shall not be re- 
viewed until all administrative remedies 
have been exhausted. The bill provides 
for trial de novo of substantial claims to 
American nationality by persons who 
have been ordered deported. The bill 
passed the House on July 6, 1959. 

H.R. 3088 amends certain provisions of 
sections 353 and 354 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act which specify ex- 
emptions from the loss of U.S. citizen- 
ship by naturalized citizens by includ- 
ing parent or parents of a U.S. citizen 
who is or are accompanying such citizen 
for the purpose of remaining with him 


to an established date, who have a pref- 
erential quota status, and spouses and 
minor children of aliens admitted into 
the United States under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, who have a preference 


beneficiaries are included in that cate- 
gory. ‘The number of alien children 
adopted by U.S. citizens in whose custody 
they remained for over 2 years is limited 
to two unless necessary to prevent the 
separation of brothers and sisters. The 
bill passed the House on July 6, 1959, and 
was enacted into law September 22, 
1959—Public Law 86-363. 

H.R. 6118 extends for 2 years section 6 
of the act of September 11, 1957, the 
discretionary authority vested in the At- 
torney General to grant waivers of ex- 
clusion in the case of spouses, parents, 
and minor children, including minor 
adopted children of U.S. citizens or of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, notwithstanding the fact that 
such close relatives are afflicted with 
tuberculosis. 

The same bill also extended the law 
relating to the immigration of orphans. 
The bill authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to investigate the facts in each case 
to determine the validity of the adoption 
and the good moral character of the 
interested parties. ‘The bill was enacted 
into law September 9, 1959—-Public Law 
86-253. 

H.R. 7209 grants the veterans of the 
Korean hostilities the same naturaliza- 
tion rights.and privileges as are extended 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to veterans of World War I and 
World War IL. Under the bill, an-alien 
veteran who served honorably in an ac- 


tive duty status in the military, naval, or © 


air forces of the United States during the 
period beginning June 25, 1950, and end- 
ing July 1, 1955, may be naturalized if 
first, at the time of enlistment or in- 
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duction such alien was physically present 
in the United States or its outlying pos- 
sessions, regardless of whether or not 
he was a permanent resident of the 
United States; or, second, at any time 
subsequent enlistment or induction 
such alien was lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. 
The bill passed the House on June 24, 
1960. 

H.R. 9385 provides for, first, the ex- 
clusion and deportation from the United 
States of aliens convicted of violation of 
the narcotic laws as they affect illicit 
possession of marijuana; second, the ex- 
tension of the privilege of adjustment 
of nonimmigrant status to that of the 
status of an alien admitted for perma- 
nent residence to aliens who have been 
inspected at the time of their entry into 
the United States, excepting crewmen; 
third, nonquota status for spouses and 
children of beneficiaries of approved first 
preference visa petitions, if accompany- 
ing or following to join them in the 
United States; and fourth, temporary 
admission to the United States of fiances 
and fiances of US. citizens for the pur- 
pose of marriage within 90 days, and for 
- departure or deportation of such fiances 
or fiances if the marriage is not con- 
tracted. The bill passed the House on 
January 18, 1960. 

ELR. 10419 increases the allocation of 
nonquota immigrant visas for the Dutch 
expellees from Indonesia and for victims 
of the natural calamity in the Azores, 
and extends the period of time in which 
they may enter the United States. The 
same bill also extends for 1 year the 
period during which certain alien or- 
phans adopted by a US. citizen and 
spouse may be issued nonquota immi- 
grant visas. The bill passed the House 
on March 7, 1960. 

House Joint Resolution 397 enables the 
United States to participate in the fe- 
settlement of refugee-escapees by ad- 
mitting into the United States a pro- 
portionate number of refugees who are 
under the mandate of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
such number being predicated on the 
total number of refugees admitted at 
stated periods of time by countries other 
than the United States. The admission 
procedure is based on the parole author- 
ity contained in section 212(d) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act and the 
special authority granted the Attorney 
General under this joint resolution, 
which will expire on July 1, 1962. The 
bill passed the House on April 4, 1960. 
- The Senate amended the bill by includ- 
ing in it the provisions of H.R. 9385 and 
H.R. 10419 relating to the Dutch ex- 
pellees from Indonesia, the victims of 
the natural calamity in the Azores, the 
trafficking in marijuana, the adjustment 
of status of nonimmigrants in the United 
States who desire to obtain permanent 
residence in the United States, and the 
nonquota admission of adopted orphans. 
The amended bill was enacted into law 
_ on July 14, 1960—Public Law 86-648. 

Under the general jurisdiction of sub- 
committee No. 1, the following bills were 
considered: 


H.R. 1992 extends the application of 
chapter 37, title 18, United States Code, 
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relating to espionage and censorship, to 
acts committed anywhere in the world 
by repealing section. 791 of that title, 
which provides that the provisions of 
chapter 37 shall apply only within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States, on the high seas, and 
within the United States. The bill 
passed the House on March 2, 1959. 

H.R. 4154 permits the indictment and 
trial of an offender or joint offenders 
who commit offenses abroad against the 
United States, in the district where any 
of the offenders is arrested or first 
brought; and also prevents the statute 
of limitations from tolling in cases where 
an offender or any of the joint offenders 
remain beyond the bounds of the United 
States by permitting the filing of an in- 
formation or indictment in the last 
known residence of any of the offenders, 
or in the event that the residence of any 
of the offenders in the United States is 
not known, by filing indictment or in- 
formation in the District of Columbia. 
The bill passed the House on March 16, 
1959. 

H.R. 8461 amends the act of Septem- 
ber 2, 1958, establishing a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules on Judicial Procedure by ex- 
tending the life of the Commission for an 
additional 2 years, to December 31, 1961. 
The purpose of the Commission is to 
investigate and study existing practices 
of judicial assistance and cooperation 
between the United States and foreign 
countries with a view to achieving im- 
provements. The bill passed the House 
on August 17, 1959, and was enacted into 
law September 16, 1959—Public Law 
86-287. 

S. 355 adds a new section to title 18 
of the United States Code to prohibit the 
use by collecting agencies or private 
detective agencies of any emblem, insig- 
nia, or name, or the words “national,” 
“Federal,” or “United States,” or the ini- 
tials “U.S.,” for the purpose of convey- 
ing, or in a manner reasonably calculated 
to convey, the false impression that such 
business is a department, agency, bu- 
reau, or instrumentality of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The bill passed the House 
amended on August 17, .1959, and was 
enacted into law on September 21, 1959— 
Public Law 86-290. 

S. 1947—House companion bill, H.R. 
7126—confers on the Customs Court the 
authority to appoint various clerks and 
other employees and to authorize the 
appointment of a marshal and deputy 
marshal, which appointments are in- 
tended to be in acocrdance with pres- 
ently prevailing laws relating to such ap- 
pointments in other U.S. courts. The 
bill passed the House on August 31, 1959, 
and was enacted into law September 9, 
1959——Public Law 86-243. . 

H.R. 10598 amends sections 42 and 43 
of title 18, United States Code by revising 
provisions relating to the importation or 
shipment of injurious mammals, birds, 
amphibians, fish and reptiles, and relat- 
ing to the transportation or receipt of 
wild mammals or birds so as to reduce 
more effectively the hazards arising from 
the importation and traffic in such spe- 
cies. The bill passed the House.on June 
24, 1960, and was enacted into law on 
September 2, 1960—Public Law 86~—702. 
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Action by subcommittee No. 1 in the 
field of private legislation is reflected in 
the following table: 

House bills: 
Private laws: 
> TUR CREE, ox xem omine amiannds 
. House bills incorporated in 17 
House joint resolutions which 
became private law.....-.-.--.. 

Pending in Senate: 

SGIVeGUGL TAB. ooo tenia cenenins 
Bills incorporated in 1 House joint 
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Adverse action by Senate: 
RET TE WREEB in nis mit won nae hee 
Bills deleted from House joint res- 


Passed Senate amended: 
IT IIIEE TORII oes sie teres moines teen ener 1 
Bills in 1 House joint resolution. 5 
RN a ont cetieailis-ar donk on ener eataabieain te va tennant nile 590 
Tabled, Senate bills passed in lieu_. 
ST i on sinenarth ieee! taciperertnen nate tote inie 











. House joint resolutions: 

Private laws (joint resolutions, re- 
ferred to above, incorporating in- 
NE CIES iacinchmrertg taserthanenits on cseepen'ic 

Pending in Senate..............-. 

Passed Senate amended-_____....__. 

Wot acted Upe8n... ene cwacnn 
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House concurrent resolutions: Con- 
firming the findings of the Attorney 
General in cases submitted to the 
Congress under the provisions of sec. 
6 of the Refugee Relief Act, as 
amended, and sec. 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended (sec. 
6: of the 86 cases considered, 55 were 
approved; 27 were not approved; 1 
was withdrawn by the Attorney Gen- 
eral; 1 was considered in a previous 
Congress; and 2 were held for further 
information) (sec. 4: of the 28 cases 
considered, 12 were approved and 11 
were not approved) -..-..-.-...-.. 2 











House resolutions (H. Res. 384 opposed 
the granting of permanent residence 
to 2 applicants for adjustment of 
their immigrant status under section 
6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
Be ID tach ap itsiss cossisa. shaehin'decarnretebeathien oe 1 





Senate bills: 

Private laws: 
pi NG ee ee ee 
Senate bills incorporated in House 
bills or House joint resolutions 
by Senate amendments which 
became private law.........-.-. 7 
PEO eS. sk so acchigebiwaowe 
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Senate concurrent resolutions: Two of 
the Senate concurrent resolutions 
covered cases submitted to Congress 
under the provisions of section 19(c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended. Of the 102 cases consid- 
ered, 86 were approved, 8 were not 
approved, 1 was approved earlier, 1 
was held for further study, and 6 
were withdrawn by the Attorney 
General. One concurrent resolu- 
tion covered cases submitted to Con- 
gress under the provisions of section 
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Senate concurrent resolutions—Continued 
244(a)(5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Of the 67 cases 
considered, 55 were approved, 4 were 
withdrawn by the Attorney General, 
1 was incorrectly referred and 7 were 
not approved. Three Senate concur- 
rent resolutions rescinded suspen- 
sion of deportation in three cases 
previously approved under sec. 19(c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended. Final action was taken on 
the Senate concurrent resolutions 
referred to above. One concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 108) also 
covered cases referred to Congress 
under sec. 244(a)(5) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. Sev- 
enty cases were considered. The res- 
olution passed the House, amended, 
and the Senate did not concur in the 
House amendments..............-. 7 





SUBCOMMITTEZ NO. 2, GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED——SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 
During the 86th Congress, the sub- 

committee conducted hearings on 57 dif- 

ferent days. These covered public as 
well as private claims measures. 

Consideration was given to a total of 
693 bills and resolutions. 

The subcommittee considered a num- 
ber of bills providing for the amendment 
of the tort claims provisions of title 28 
of the United States Code. H.R. 6000, 
providing for an increase in the admin- 
istrative settlement authority of section 
2672 of that title, was introduced in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
an executive communication of the Post 
Office Department. The bill passed the 
House in the form recommended by the 
subcommittee with amendments increas- 
ing the authority of heads of agencies to 
settle tort claims against the Govern- 
ment by payments up to $2,000. The 
limit was increased to $2,500 in the Sen- 
ate and the House agreed to that amend- 
— The bill became Public Law 86— 

38. 

H.R. 7577 and several companion bills 
concerned the problem of the personal 
liability of Government drivers. The 
subcommittee held an extensive hearing 
on H.R. 3283, which was introduced in 
accordance with an executive communi- 
cation from the General Services Admin- 
istration, and related bills on the same 
subject. The subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations as to amendments to H.R. 
3283 were accepted by the full committee 
and were embodied in H.R. 7577 which 
was reported by the committee and 
Passed the House. The bill was passed 
by the Senate in an amended form, but 
was the subject of a Presidential veto on 
June 13, 1960. The veto message indi- 
cated approval of the bill in the form it 
originally passed the House and, there- 
fore, a new bill with those provisions, 
H.R. 12620, was introduced and reported 
by the committée. This bill passed the 
House on June 15, 1960, but no action 
was taken by the Senate prior to ad- 
journment. 

H.R. 4821, providing for amendments 
to the Texas City Disaster Relief Act, 
was the subject of a hearing before the 
subcommittee. The subcommittee rec- 
ommended amendments to the bill to 
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limit the proposed changes to cértain 


March 31, 1960, H.R. 11644, was reported 
by the committee. A similar Senate bill, 
S. 3338, was passed in lieu of the House 
bill and became Public Law 86-476. 


Forces of the United States. H.R. 2741 
provided that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have the same authority to act 
in behalf of the Coast Guard in the set- 
tlement of such claims as only the Secre- 
taries of the military departments previ- 
ously possessed. The bill passed the 
House and Senate, and became Public 
Law 86-223. The other bill, H.R. 2740, 
would increase the period during which 
such claims might be filed from 1 to 2 
years, and was introduced in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of an 
executive communication from the De- 
partment of Defense. The bill passed 
the House and Senate and became Pub- 
lic Law 86-411. 

A bill, H.R. 470, which would permit 
the settlement of claims arising as the 
result of the use of a motor vehicle any- 
where, or the use of property of the 
United States on a Government instal- 
lation when the claims would not be 
cognizable under any other law, was fa- 
vorably considered by the subcommittee 
and was reported to the House by the 
full committee. The bill passed the 
House, but no action was taken in the 
Senate prior to adjournment. : 


The subcommittee also considered a - 


bill, H.R. 7529, which would confer juris- 
diction on the Comptroller General to 
waive indebtedness based on erroneous 
payments by the Government to its em- 
ployees, members of the military services, 
or persons formerly in such categories, 
when the department concerned recom- 
mends relief and collection would be 
against equity and good conscience. The 
bill passed the House, but no action was 
taken in the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment of the Congress. 

H.R. 471, granting the Secretary of the 
Navy the same authority as that previ- 
ously possessed by the Secretaries of the 
Army and Air Force concerning the re- 
mission of indebtedness of enlisted per- 
sonnel upon discharge, passed the House 
and Senate and become Public Law 86~- 
511. 

The Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported several bills validating certain 
payments. to Armed Forces personnel, 
their dependents, or Government em- 
ployees. H.R. 2975 validated certain 
quarters allowances to civilian employees 
who served in London, England, between 
January 1, 1949, and August 16, 1953. 
That bill passed the House and Senate 
and .became Public Law 86-26. H.R. 
4615 validated a group of about 80 trans- 


vorably was H.R. 322, 
became Public Law 86- 


dations of the Court of Claims in a con- 
gressional reference case, provided for 
the payment. of $652,019.71 in settle- 
ment of the claims of that State based 
on the agreement embodied in a stipula- 


‘tion between the State and the Federal 


Government. That bill became Public 
Law 86-369. j 

The bill, S. 1330, providing for an addi- 
tional payment of $4,000 to the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., by an amendment to an 
act passed in 1958, was reported by the 
committee. ‘That bill became Public Law 
86-180. The bill, H.R. 2390, for Madeira 
Beach, Fla., settled the city’s claim for 
the cost of erosion control, and became 
Public Law 86-352. 

A bill compensating the Albertson 
Water District of Nassau County, N.Y., 
for reimbursable civil defense expenses, 
H.R. 8868, became Public Law 86-467. A 
jurisdictional bill authorizing an action 
against the Government based on the 
claim of Ford City, Pa., for alleged flood- 
ing of its sewer system, H.R. 5850, be- 
came Public Law 86-538. 

The subcommittee also considered the 
bill, S. 3053, concerning the claim of the 
State of Connecticut for reimbursement 
of amounts it paid out as the result of 
damage due to National Guard aircraft 
operation. The bill was reported, passed 
the House, and became Public Law 86— 
692. 

Two bills concerning counties passed 
the House but were pending in the Sen- 
ate at the close of the Congress. These 
were H.R. 11136 concerning a claim of 
the Princess Anne County School Board 
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of Virginia, and H.R. 5726 involving Hood 


, Tex. 

Two bills involving municipalities were 
referred to the Court of Claims for find- 
ings of fact and recommendations in ac- 
cordance with the procedures provided 
for congressional reference cases in title 
28 of the United States Code. House 
Resolution 309 referred the bill H.R. 
4583, involving the County of Cuyahoga, 
Ohio, to the Court of Claims, and House 
Resolution 470 referred the bill H.R. 
10919, concerning Kure Beach, N.C., to 
that court. 

A bill, H.R. .10978, to extend to all 
agencies of the Government the same au- 
thority as that now possessed by the 
military departments concerning the 
settlement of claims of personne! of the 
military departments for loss of personal 
property incident to their service, passed 
the House but remained pending in the 
Senate at the adjournment of Congress. 

The subcommittee considered a num- 
ber of bills which did not relate to its 
special jurisdiction over claims.- The 
bill, H.R. 2725, barring the use of air- 
craft or motor vehicles in the hunting or 
capture of wild horses or burros, and 
similarly barring the pollution of water 


holes used by such animals to kill them © 


or effect their capture, was such a bill. 
It was reported by the committee, passed 
the House and Senate, and became Pub- 
lic Law 86-234. A bill, H.R. 4012, pro- 
viding for the observance of the centen- 
nial of the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
establishment of land-grant colleges, 
was reported by the committee after 
being favorably recommended by the 
subcommittee. The bill passed the 
House, was reported in the Senate, but 
no further action was taken in that body 
prior to adjournment. 

The subcommittee considered and 


recommended favorably the bill, S. 1321, - 


authorizing the Attorney General to con- 
sent to a modification of the terms of 
a trust concerning the University of Ver- 
mont. The bill passed the House and 
became Public Law 86-712. 

House Resolution 431, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the House that the 
President should call a White House Con- 
ference on narcotics problems, was the 
subject of a hearing before the subcom- 
mittee which recommended the resolu- 
tion favorably. It was reported by the 
full committee, and subsequently passed 
the House on April 4, 1960." 

H.R. 4390 provided for the relief of 
persons harmed as the result of the nego- 
tiation of forged or fraudulent Govern- 
ment checks issued at Parks Air Force 
Base, Calif. The bill passed the House 
but was not acted upon in the Senate. 

The subcommittee conducted a 2-day 
hearing on bills dealing with the prob- 
lem of claims arising from activities of 
the National Guard. The subcommittee 
recommended that the bill, H.R. 5435, 
be amended to include the language 
recommended by the Department of the 
Army providing for administrative set- 
tlement in a manner similar to the Mili- 
tary Claims Act provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, presently applicable 
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to claims arising as the result of the 
noncombat activity of active duty per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces. The bill. 
was reported and a similar Senate bill, 
S. 1764, was substituted on the floor, 
which became Public Law 86-74. 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
bills concerning standards to be observed 
in the establishment of congressional 
districts, and also on bills to provide 
representation of indigent defendants in 
criminal proceedings in the Federal 
courts. 

The subcommittee also considered the 
bill H.R. 8107, which was the subject 
of a 2-day hearing. This bill, which 
would have imposed criminal penalties 
for the use of U.S. savings stamps for 
trade promotion, was adversely acted 
upon by the subcommittee. y 

The following tabulation reflects the 
workload of the subcommittee. 


Referred to subcommittee: 












































_ Private, House bills............... 809 
Private, House joint resolutions-~ 2 
Private, House resolutions.._.__-_- 16 
Private, Senate bills_............- 64 

bili tinics ealthte seit sbi se toch dampen 891 
Pens, TID. WEISS... ckanenn 102 
Public, House joint resolutions_-_-_- 13 
Public, House resolutions___..__-- 13 
Public, Senate bilis.....<...--.-.. 4 

a as anes eich anenaincionte Eaaiinaits 132 

EEE MU i ne Steg wees anes 1, 023. 

Approved by subcommittee: 

Private, House bilis._............. 293 
Private, House resolutions.__.. ~~ 10 
Private, Senate bills_........-..---. 47 

ROGERS iin Ss a aia ns, 350 
Public, House bills.........-..-.- 30 

- Public, House resolutions... _- ~~ 3 
Public, Senate bills._........--_.-- 3 

MOUS go eS st 36. 

Grand total_.._-.-- jue Stidlestl 386 

Reported to House: _ 

Private, House bills..........-..--- 292 


Private, House resolutions._....___. 10 






































Private, Senate bills_-_.....--._-_- 47 
PR iikitiviebiiees ncn tabbes 349 
Pubite; Mouse Dilleweosus a ee 30 
Public, House resolutions._....._.. 3 
Public, Senate bills._-.......... 1. ‘ 3 
TN ce rank Si ee aa 36 
GCyene ttle 8 hi ae 385 
Passed House: 
Private, House bills..............- 291 
Private, House resolutions._.......- 10 
Private, Senate biils.............. 46 
WO isis Se 347 
Public, House bills._............. 29 
Public, House resolutions.........-. 3 
Public, Senate bills..........-..< - 3 
Sloth painsinn | hahcaewsdacoeicgiubadaraisnntn a 35 
Grane Wutel. ce aos s nue 382 
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Private, House bills adversely re- 














OG iii ince metiniinin ordwaknbviatenn dee 110 
Private, Senate bills adversely re- 
WE GOE oid sine cre eee pericmnwtiame te 5 
Public, House bills adversely re- 
DORN soe ib Skene si ob nn gemma 42 
Public, House resolutions adversely 
SODOPEI nin cy ntnkneceanotenibeeiare 10 
—— 
Te ciet Sednic ic Lectin as waits 167 
Pending in Senate: ; 
Private, House bills.........-.--... 91 
Public, House bills...........-..... 7 
OE iii. peck ahah: tae bedi mtnnicknnii 98 
Private laws enacted___..........--.- 208 
Public laws enacted__......-.--....-- 22 
Bills vetoed: 
raw. oti oe ees. 21 
FG ice ce ws aiiertaiaite penne Coedionpiplddniaadbenal 1 
Private claims settled administra- 
Pan can iindandinGandunmaatatened 14 


Sent 10 private claims bills of the House 
to the Court of Claims by House resolution, 
and 2 public claims bills to that court by 
House resolutions. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3, GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE LAWS 
Subcommittee No. 3 handles such gen- 

eral legislation as is referred to it as well 

as patents, trademarks, and copyrights, 
and revision of laws. 

In all, 199 bills were referred during 
the 86th Congress. A total of 23 days 
of hearings were scheduled on 76 bills. 
Of the bills referred 26 were reported fa- 
vorably to the full committee, 24 passed 
the House and 12 were approved by the 
President and became law. 

The subcommittee, in addition to 
processing bills, has, during the 86th 
Congress, given special attention to cer- 
tain areas of the laws over which it has 
legislative jurisdiction. A member of the 
subcommittee attended the Revision of 
The Hague Arrangement, which deals 
with international protection of designs. 
As a result a draft convention has been 
adopted by a Committee of Experts, 
which is now under study by the Depart- 
ment of State. See Report on the Revi- 
sion of The Hague Arrangement on De- 
sign, committee print, January 1960; 
also Public Law 86-614. 

The committee also was represented at 
the Sentencing Institute Conference at 
Boulder, Colo., which was called by the 
Chief Justice and the Attorney General 
of the United States. The purpose of this - 
meeting was to develop guides for our 
Federal judges with the hope that they 
will bring about a lessening in the present 
disparity of sentences. This institute 
or conference was held pursuant to the 
Federal Sentencing Act, which the sub- 
committee reported favorably in 1958— 
Public Law 85-752. 

Another undertaking concerned the 
implementation of the Paris Convention 
on the International Protection of Pat- 
ents and Trademarks. See report on 
International Patent and Trademark 
Conference, Lisbon, Portugal, committee 
print, March 30, 1959. As a result of the 
meetings the subcommittee has pending 
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H.R. 11070 to carry out the provisions of 
the convention when it becomes opera- 
tive. 

In addition, a member of the subcom- 
mittee visited Federal prisons in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Ashland, Ky., as well as the Cook 
County jail in Chicago, Ill. These trips 
were for both inspection and indoctrina- 
tion purposes, to acquaint the subcom- 
mittee with the functions, activities, and 
needs of our Federal prison system. See 
report of Representative LrsonatI: “In- 
spection of Federal Prisons,” ConcrEs- 
sIonaAL Record, daily, A6737, September 
2, 1960. 

The staff, aside from working on legis- 
lation, serviced the daily requests of 
Members of Congress, Government agen- 
cies, and the public. The law revision 
duties of the subcommittee, encompass- 
ing as they do the entire body of Fed- 
eral laws, bring calls and inquiries made 
initially to other committees of Congress 
to the subcommittee’s staff for answer- 
ing. 

The following statement of the sub- 
committee describes in part its functions 
and highlights the major legislation 
processed by it. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 


The subcommittee acted on a number 
of major bills in the first séssion of the 
Congress. Without discussing them, 
since they are covered in the committee’s 
report of September 30, 1959, it may 
nevertheless be well, for convenience and 
purposes of reference, to list them: 

H.R. 3, Federal preemption; H.R. 15, 
bombing of churches, schools, and syna- 
gogues, and so forth; H.R. 2739, patent 
and trademark fees; H.R. 4957, Mallory 
bill relating to unnecessary delay be- 
tween arrest and arraignment; H.R. 
2369, Yates legislation defining the term 
“organize” in our internal security laws; 
H.R. 3216, habeas corpus; H.R. 2978, 
peremptory challenges; H.R. 7559, inter- 
locutory relief; H.R. 6817, foreign agents 
registration act; S. 1647, penitentiary 
imprisonment; S. 1645, prisoners’ good 
time allowances; H.R. 5711, Wabash Val- 
ley interstate compact; House Joint Res- 
olution 465, Missouri-Tllinois interstate 
compact; H.R. 7474, Virginia-West Vir- 
ginia interstate compact. 

The subcommittee, in this session of 
the Congress, acted favorably upon the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission compact—House Joint Res- 
olution 402—which is an interstate ar- 
rangement among Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia for the 
regulation of mass public transportation 
in the greater Washington metropolitan 
area. Vehicular traffic in the Nation’s 
Capital has become a major problem of 
ever-growing proportions. 'The popula- 
tion growth has been accompanied by a 
physical expansion of the urban and sub- 
urban areas. Because of three sovereign 
entities involved with their individual 
jurisdictiohs, it became necessary for the 
development of a single regulatory body 
to coordinate traffic conditions on a re- 
gional basis.. This legislation became 
Public Law 86-794. 

Another bill acted upon favorably by 
the subcommittee is S. 1806 which revises 
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and brings up to date the provisions of 
the Transportation Explosives Act. This 
legislation, among other things, brings 
the transporation of radioactive mate- 
rials and etiologic agents—viruses, vac- 
cines, and so forth—under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com-- 
mission. It also extends the penalties for 
violations of the Explosives Act, now ap- 
plicable only to common carriers, to pri- 
vate and contract carriers—Public Law 
86-710. -; 

H.R. 9523, which the subcommittee 
considered, provides a simplified pro- 
cedure for the payment of judgments of 
State and foreign courts and also au- 
thorizes the payment of compromise set- 
tlements effected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on behalf of the United States. In- 
creased overseas activities of this coun- 
try has resulted in a substantial increase 
in foreign litigation. This and other 
considerations emphasize the desirability 
of establishing a simplified procedure for 
the payment of routine judgments. This 
legislation passed the House. 

Public Law 86-546 incorporates the ju- 
dicial review provisions of the Federal 
Aviation Law, Public Law 85—726, and 
the Food Additives Law, Public Law 85— 
929, into the Uniform Judicial Review 
Act of 1958. The 1958 act set up uni- 
form procedures for court review of Gov- 
ernment agency orders. This action is 
in line with the subcommittee’s program 
for developing, where indicated, stand- 
ard judicial and quasijudieial procedures. 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
H.R. 11845 and a number of similar bills 
which would prohibit courts from ap- 
pointing monitors to manage or admin- 
ister the internal affairs of labor unions. 

S. 2932—H.R. 12208—which became 
Public Law 86-691 provides that credit is 
to be given prisoners toward service of 
sentence for time spent in custody for 
want of bail, prior to imposition of sen- 
tence. Oftentimes the sentencing court 
lacks authority to differentiate betweer 
the offender who must stay. in jail for 
want of bail and the one who is free, 
pending trial and sentence, simply be- 
cause the latter has been able to raise 
bail money. The bill seeks to eliminate 
this disparity. 

The subcommittee also has under con- 
sideration H.R. 8138—S. 3560—the pur- 
pose of which is to provide for protection 
against the willful or malicious destruc- 
tion of any communication facility used 
or intended for military or civil defense 
functions. Study will continue on this 
legislation during the congressional re- 
cess, since its provisions vitally concern 
the internal security of the United States. 
PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 


There is pending in the subcommittee 
H.R. 5448 and a number of similar bills 
relating to the rights of the United 
States in inventions made in the course 
of performance of a Government con- 
tract. This question has engendered 
much interest and several congressional 
committees have had it under considera- 
tion. The subcommittee will further 
study this legislation during the congres- 
sional recess to determine, among other 
things, whether patent provisions of 
Government contracts should be dealt 
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with on an overall uniform basis or 
seriatim by individual Government 
agencies. 

“In the copyright area the subcommit- 
tee processed H.R. 4059, which became 
Public Law 86-726. ‘This bill waives the 


Government not appro- 

priate private ee without one 
just compensation to the owner thereof. 
This principle is firmly established in our 
patent laws—title 28, United States Code, 
section 1498—as well as other fields of 
the law, such as admiralty, contracts, 
and torts. 

Extensive hearings were held on H.R. 
5921, a bill to remove the present ex- 
emption in the copyright law relating to 
coin-operated machines, and thus permit 
songwriters to charge the owners of the 
jukeboxes royalty fees for the public 
playing of songs. 

In the trademark area, the subcom- 
mittee has under consideration H.R. 
1234, which would change the present. 
law in several respects, the principal fea- 
ture being the removal of the right to 
restrict the importation into the United 
States of any foreign merchandise where 
such merchandise bears a mark regis- 
tered in the U.S. Patent Office. 

REVISION OF THE LAWS 
CLASSIFICATION OF LAWS TO UNITED STATES 

CODE AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 

The.primary aspect of the subcommit- 
tee’s functions regarding the revision of 
the laws is the elassification of the pub- 
lic laws to the United States Code and 
the District of Columbia Code. During 


this Congress there have been enacted: 


800. public laws, comprising about 1,700 
pages in the Statutes at Large that have 
been.reviewed, or will be reviewed, during 
the recess to determine their appropri- 
ate classification to the respective code. 

The laws of a general and permanent 
nature enacted at the ist session of the 
86th Congress were classified and in- 
corporated in the first supplement of the 
United States Code, 1958 edition, which 
consisted of more than 800 pages and 
was the largest first supplement in the 
history of the United States Code. Sim- 
ilarly, the laws relating to the District 
of Columbia were classified and incor- 
porated in, cumulative supplement VIII 
of the ct of Columbia Code, aiso 
consisting of more than 800 pages. 
Inasmuch as the District of Columbia 
Code is an annotated code, the reports of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the U.S. courts of 
appeals, and district courts since July 
1, 1958, through July 31, 1960, have been 
reviewed for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing notes to decisions affecting the sec- 
tions of the code. The. laws enacted 
during the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress and the decisions since July 31, 
1959, will be incorporated in a new edi- 
tion of the District of Columbia Code, 
since the supplement to the 1951 edition 
is becoming unwieldy and expensive to 
reprint each year. The work of prepar- 
ing copy for the new edition has been 
started and will be continued during the 
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recess. This entails consolidating the 
laws contained in supplement VIII with 
the laws contained in the 1951 edition 
with the voluminous editorial and manu- 
script work involved. Editorial notes 
will be enlarged and other improvements 
made. The new edition will comprise 
two or three volumes and will contain 
all the general and permanent laws re- 
lating to the District of Columbia in 
force at the beginning of the 87th Con- 
gress. 

; ENACTMENT OF TITLES INTO LAW 

In continuing its program of making 
the codes more useful the subcommittee 
has devoted its attention to the prepara- 
tion of bills to enact particular titles into 
law. Early in the first session the com- 
mittee reported favorably a bill (H.R. 
2339) to enact into law title 39 of the 
United States Code, entitled ““The Postal 
Service.” ‘The House passed this bill in 
March 1959, and it was amended by the 
Senate in July 1960. The House con- 
eurred in the Senate amendments and 
the bill became Public Law 86-682, ap- 
proved September 2, 1960. This com- 
plete title will be set out in Supplement 
II of the United States Code and will 
constitute the 16th title of the United 
States Code, enacted into law in the fur- 
therance of the committee’s program. 
Inasmuch as Public Law 86-682 contains 
the laws only up to March 1959, it will be 
necessary to introduce a cleanup bill in- 
corporating the postal laws enacted since 
that time. The bill is in the process of 
preparation and will be introduced early 
in the 87th Congress. 

For several years the law revision staff 
of the subcommittee has been collaborat- 
ing closely with the General Counsel’s 
office of the Civil Service Commission in 
the preparation of a bill to enact into law 
title 5, relating to the executive depart- 
ments and employees generally. A bill 
(H.R. 8748) was introduced in the first 
session and the subcommittee has re- 
ceived many suggestions with respect to 
the bill in response to its request ad- 
dressed to all the executive departments 
and regulatory agencies. As a result a 
new bill is being prepared and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for introduction 
early in the 87th Congress. 

Similarly, the staff has been cooperat- 
ing closely with the office of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense 
in the preparation of a bill to enact into 
law title 37 of the United States Code, 
“Pay and Allowances of the Uniform 
Services.” It is expected that this draft 
will be completed during the recess and 
that a bill will be ready for introduction 
early in the 87th Congress. 

The subcommittee has extended its 
program of improving the codes to the 
District of Columbia Code and a bill 
(H.R. 8857) has been introduced to en- 
act into law part II of the District of 
Columbia Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” comprising titles 12 to 17. 
The staff has had numerous conferences 
with representatives of the courts and 
the bar association and many sugges- 
tions received will be incorporated in a 
new bill to be introduced in the 87th 
Congress. 
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The Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone appointed the committee’s law re- 
vision counsel as an adviser on the prep- 
aration of a new Canal Zone Code. The 
present code was enacted in 1934 and 
has not been kept up to date by a sub- 
sequent amendment. The committee’s 
law revision counsel has attended sev- 
eral meetings of the advisory committee 
and it is hoped that a bill will be ready 
for introduction in the next Congress. 

STAFF REPORTS 


During the Congress the subcommit- 
tee published several reports concerning 
matters within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Because of the growing concern over 
the effect of interim or recess appoint- 
ments to Federal judges, the staff pre- 
pared a report containing a history of 
recess appointments and an analysis of 
the constitutional as well as practical 
problems involved therein. Recess ap- 
pointment of Federal judges: Commit- 
tee print, January 1959. 

The staff also brought up to date the 
listing of State applications asking Con- 
gress to call a Federal constitutional 
convention. In recent years Congress 
has been in receipt of a number of peti- 
tions from various States requesting the 
calling of a convention to amend the. 
Constitution limiting the power of the 
Federal Government over the taxation of 
incomes. Since the Constitution’s adop- 
tion 170 years ago, there have been over 
200 State applications calling for conven- 
tions on a wide variety of subjects. 
While the Constitution has been amended 
there has never been a constitutional 
convention, and unfortunately there is 


no statutory authority to guide the Con-. 


gress in classifying applications or in 
setting up a procedure for calling a con- 
vention. The staff report discusses in 
summary form the many problems pre- 
sented by a constitutional convention 
method of amendment. “State Applica- 
tions Asking Congress To Call a Federal 
Constitutional Convention,” committee 
print, January 1959. 

Other reports which were prepared by 
members of the subcommittee have al- 
ready been referred to at the beginning 
of the instant report of this subcom- 
mittee’s activities: E 


PT SUNG. nak occur enne hie 201 
Bills on which hearings were held____-- 76 
Bills reported favorably to full commit- 

DOO ie idile ee db om oui bibdilintcrinntpaies 26 
Bills reported adversely to full commit- 

Dish dtd cab cieemag bates atgihtie 95 
Bills pending in subcommittee__...__.- 80 
Bills reported to House......-..--..--.- 26 
Bete OE FIOUISO.. no wicctimme pinecone menus 24 
Bills pending in House__...........---- 2 
Bills pending in Senate_.....-..--.-- - 12 
Bills which became law...-....-..-..-- 12 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4, GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND RE- 
ORGANIZATION 
In an effort to streamline the opera- 

tion of the bankruptcy courts to meet 

the increasing demand upon their serv- 
ices, the subcommittee considered a large 
number of bills. Many of these have 

now become public law, including H.R. 

4340, which simplifies the filling of 
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vacancies among referees in bankruptcy; 
H.R. 4345, which eliminates the require- 
ments that referees transmit certain 
papers to the clerk of the court prior to 
bankruptcy; H.R. 4692, providing for 
automatic adjudication and reference in 
bankruptcy cases; H.R. 4693, which con- 
solidates the referee’s expense and salary 
funds into a single fund; H.R. 17726, 
which eliminates the present require- 
ment for the transmission of numerous 
papers each year to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the General Accounting 
Office. 

In addition to these matters of admin- 
istration, the subcommittee acted on a 
number of bills directed at improving 
and simplifying bankruptcy procedures 
for the parties involved. Of these, the 
following have been enacted into law: 
H.R. 6816, which eliminates the require- 
ment that proofs of claim must be sub- 
mitted under oath; S. 1944, identical to 
H.R. 8858, which the subcommittee con- 
sidered in the first session of this Con- 
gress, eliminates the need for the veri- 
fication of pleadings under oath, and 
thus makes a procedure in bankruptcy 
consistent with the Federal rules of civil 
procedure; H.R. 6556, which clarifies the 
filing time for review of orders of 
referees. 

In addition, the subcommittee ‘acted 
favorably upon H.R. 7233. This bill 
passed the House but not the Senate. 
Its purpose is to require claims in chap- 
ter 13 proceedings to be filed within 6 
months after the first meeting of cred- 
itors. 

In order to eliminate a number of 
abuses which have arisen in bankruptcy 


proceedings, the subcommittee consid- | 


ered a number of measures and acted 
favorably on several of these. The fol- 
lowing have become public law: 

H.R. 5747: This act. strengthens the 
provisions of the eriminal code in respect 
to the concealment of assets by individ- 
uals in contemplation of bankruptcy. 

S. 2052: By increasing the closing fee 
of trustees in nominal asset cases, this 
act is directed at achieving a closer scru- 
tiny of the assets of bankrupts in these 
cases in order to assure a fair distribu- 
tion to creditors. 

H.R. 4346: This act eliminates false 
financial statements as a bar to the dis- 
charge of an individual, nonbusiness 
bankrupt, and thus removes the possi- 
bility of the use of such statements to 
intimidate the debtor and to secure fa- 
vored treatment by creditors who have 
not been harmed thereby. 

Two other bills directed at eliminating 
certain abuses in bankruptcy proceedings 
passed the House but did not become law. 
These are H.R. 8708, which -empowers 
referees to scrutinize the fees paid to at- 
torneys in order to insure that they are 
fair and reasonable; and H.R. 4150, 
which authorizes the bankruptcy court 
to determine the effect of a discharge, 
upon the application of the creditor and 
the bankrupt. 

Two bills of major substantive conse- 
quence to the Bankruptcy Act were also 
considered by the subcommittee and 
both have passed the House. They are 
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H.R. 2236 and H.R. 7242. H.R. 2236 
places a 3-year limitation on the priority 
and the nondischargeability of taxes. 
This bill failed to pass the Senate. H.R. 
7242 is a highly complex, multipurpose 
piece of legislation. In general, it would 
clarify the status of liens in bankruptcy. 
It would also clarify the powers which 
the trustee has in assembling the assets 
of the estate. Although this bill passed 
both the House and Senate, it was vetoed 
by the President after the adjournment 
of Congress. 

In order to encourage wider use of the 
wage-earner-plan type of proceeding un. 
der chapter 13, the subcommittee ap- 
proved H.R. 2237, which eliminates the 
monetary limitation on eligibility for fil- 
ing under chapter 13, This has become 
public law. 

In addition to its activities in the field 
of bankruptcy, the subcommittee con- 


sidered a number of other varied bills. . 


In the field of Federal courts and Federal 
jurisdiction, the subcommittee acted 
upon the following legislation: 

H.R. 2979: This bill authorizes district 
court judges to appoint law clerks with- 
out first obtaining the approval of the 
chief judge of the circuit. It has become 
public law. 

H.R. 5396: This bill authorizes the 
‘transfer between the district court and 
the Court of Claims of actions arising 
out of certain maritime transactions. 
The bill was amended in the Senate to 
clarify the law in respect to the stand- 
ards for determining where such cases 
are to be brought. The House concurred 
in the Senate amendments and this bill 
has also become public law. 

H.R. 12622: This bill would accom- 
plish a number of significant and neces- 
sary changes in the field of Federal 
jurisdiction. Its purpose is to make it 
possible to bring actions against gov- 
ernment officials and agencies in US. 
district courts outside the District of 
Columbia. Because of certain existing 
limitations on jurisdiction and venue, it 
is now necessary for many such actions 
to be brought only in the US. district 
court for the District of Columbia. This 
bill passed the House in the closing days 
of the Congress and was not acted upon 
in the Senate. 

Among the miscellaneous bills referred 
to the subcommittee and acted upon, 
were the following two bills, both of 
which have become public law: 

H.R. 4060, which relieves the Comp- 
troller General of the responsibility for 
fixing the date on which the statute of 
limitations commences to run for certain 
purboses under the Miller Act. 

H.R. 5789, which provides a Federal 
charter for an Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

A statistical summary of the work of 
the subcommittee during the 86th Con- 
gress follows: 


Number of bills referred to Subcom- 
181 


I sone ceniiiheetaeginctialleleetlnel iadinnicditaniiaiiae 57 
Number of bills reported to full commit- 
Seance arid als cc nrtia eg Ss ts ene tact oes ehete manila 74 


ile caves tn wk SAP a ais cls aien hit enacts apenas 34 
“aren of public bills passed House... 34 
— of public bills pending in Sen- 
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Number of Senate bills disposed 

Number of bills approved by President. 24 
Number of bills vetoed by President... 1 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5, GENERAL JURISDICTION 

OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 

JURISDICTION OVER ANTITRUST MATTERS 

This subcommittee exercises jurisdic- 
tion over a variety of subjects, including 
such topics as civil rights, the Federal 
judicial system, criminal: statutes, and 
particular jurisdiction over antitrust 
matters. 

During the 86th Congress; this sub- 
committee had referred to it 252 legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Over 30 days were spent in conducting 
hearings on various bills referred to this 
subcommittee. This subcommittee de- 
voted considerable time to the considera- 
tion of a number of proposals relating to 
various civil rights measures. During 
the course of the hearings over a thou- 
sand pages of testimony were taken from 
various witnesses, including Representa- 
tives and Senators in the Congress, 
members of the Cabinet, State, and local 
Officials, as well as private individuals 
and association representatives. At the 
conclusion of the hearings the subcom- 
mittee recommended to the full commit- 
tee a civil rights proposal which was 
reported to the House and finally en- 
acted into law during the second session 
of the Congress. This act is now known 
as the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 

Among the bills enacted into law was 
@ proposal which raised the travel and 
subsistence allowance of Federal judges 
from $15 to $25 per day maximum. An- 
other public law established a new offi- 
cial station for retired judges, and a 
third waived existing provisions of the 
judicial code so as to permit new court 
facilities to be constructed at Durant, 
Okla. Another new law provided for a 
U.S. Park Commissioner for Grand Can- 
yon National Park. A new public law 
amended the existing provisions of the 
Federal Judicial Code so as to permit 
noncitizens to exercise the privilege of 
filing actions in forma pauperis. 

Another public law granted the con- 
sent of the Congress to an interstate 
compact between New York and New 
Jersey relating to transportation. An- 
other new public law broadened the au- 
thority of the Attorney General to ac- 
quire land adjacent to Federal penal 
instjtutions. 

During the second session of the 86th 
Congress this subcommittee considered 
30-odd bills which provided, among 
other things, for the creation of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, the cre- 
ation of new districts and new divisions 
in our judicial system, authorizing new 
additional places for holding terms of 
Federal courts, and permitting the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for new court 
facilities; After extensive hearings and 
executive sessions on the part of the sub- 
committee, a bill, H.R. 12552, was re- 
ported to the House. Although a rule 
was granted for consideration of this 
proposal, no action was taken by the 
House prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. This bill would have provided 
3 new circuit judges and 32 district 
judges, 4 of whom would be temporary 
judges. 
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The subcommittee also recommended a 
legislative proposal which would have 
broadened the scope of the Pugitive Felon 
Act by repealing the specific crimes con- 
tained in that statute and inserting the 
broad language which would include 
flight involving a crime punishable for 
a term exceeding 1 year. This bill passed 
the House and was pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on the date 

ournment. 


of adj 

This subcommittee processed and 
recommendéd favorably the enactment 
of the constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide the citizens of the District of 
Columbia with the right to cast a vote 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States. This proposal would pro- 
vide the District of Columbia with a num- 


_ ber of electors in the electoral college 


equal to that of the least populous State. 
This legislation passed both the House 
and the Senate and is now before the 
State legislatures for ratification. To 
date two States, Hawaii and Michigan, 
have already ratified this constitutional 
amendment. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE 
IN THE 86TH CONGRESS 
Legislative 

Forty-one bills were assigned to the 
Antitrust Subcommittee during the 86th 
Congress. The subcommittee considered 
25 of these bills during 19 days of hear- 
ings. One bill, S. 726, was reported to 
the House and, on approval by the Presi- 
ge Any July 23, 1959, became Public Law 

On May 27 and 28, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee held hearings on H.R. 432, H.R. 
2977, H.R. 6049, and S. 726, bills de- 
signed to facilitate enforcement of the 
prohibitions of the Clayton Act against 
price discrimination, tie-in arrange- 
ments, mergers, and interlocking direc- 


final the cease-and-desist orders issued 
by the commissions and boards with 
jurisdiction under section 11 in the same 
manner as cease-and-desist orders be- 
come final when issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Automatic final- 
ity of its Clayton Act orders had.been 
requested by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for more than 20 years. 

Previous enforcement procedures of 
the Clayton Act permitted a defendant 
to engage in the same illegal practices 
three times before effective legal penal- 
ties could be applied as a result of ac- 
tion by the Commission or Board vested 
with jurisdiction. These procedures 
were changed to permit the Commis- 
sion’s or Board’s cease-and-desist order 
to beocme final and conclusive 60 days 
after its issuance, or upon completion 
of judicial review. 

Once final, the cease-and-desist order 
is enforced through direct referral to the 
Attorney General of the facts of the vio- 
lation. . Punishment is by fine recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United 
States. S.'726 became Public Law 86-107 
on July 23, 1959. 

On June 25 and 26, 1959, the Antitrust 
Subcommittee conducted hearings on a 
series of identical bills, which would 
amend section 2(a) of. the Clayton Act 
so as to provide for mandatory func- 


cil, and the American Bar Association. 

On August 20 and 21, 1959, the sub- 
committee conducted hearings on two 
bills, H-R. 7191 and S. 753, which would 


products with groups of dealers, proces- 
sors, or other purchasers. These bills 
would expand the exempticn from the 
antitrust laws that has been granted in 
the Capper-Volstead Act to agricultural 
cooperative associations, to additional 
marketing arrangements by milk pro- 
ducer cooperatives. S. 753 had been 
passed by the Senate on April 30, 1959. 

During the hearings, the subcommittee 
received testimony from the sponsors of 
the bills, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and spokesmen of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, as well 
as from representatives from a number 
of milk cooperative associations and in- 
cependent, dairies. 

In September 1959, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee held 3 days of hearings on 
a series of bills designed to exempt 
from the antitrust laws a number. of 
activities in the organized professional 
team sports of baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball, and hockey—H.R. 2266, H.R. 2370, 
ELR. 2371, H.R. 2372, H.R. 2373, H.R. 
2374, and H.R. 8658. 

During the hearings the subcommittee 
devoted particular attention to the prob- 
lems involved in extending the antitrust 

for these sports to arrange- 
ments that affect other industries, par- 
ticularly the broadcasting and telecast- 
ing industry. The subcommittee received 
testimony from several Members of the 
Congress, from the Commissioner of Or- 
ganized Baseball, and from the repre- 
sentatives of television stations in To- 
peka, Kans.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Terre Haute, 
Ind.; and New Orleans, La. 

On February 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, and 26, 
March 2 and 3, May 25, and June 1, 1960, 
the subcommittee held hearings on a 
series of bills designed to strengthen and 
implement the criminal laws relating to 
conflicts of interest and to promote 
ethics in Federal Government employ- 
ment—H.R. 1900, H.R. 2156, H.R. 2157, 
ELR. 7556, H.R. 10575, H.R. 11571, and 
H.R. 11657. At-these hearings the sub- 
committee received testimony from 6 
Members of Congress and from repre- 
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sentatives of 13 Federal agencies and 4 
bar associations. 
INVESTIGATIVE 


On May 26, 1959, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee issued its report on the in- 
vestigation it had conducted during the 
85th Congress on the consent decree pro- 
gram of the Department of Justice. This 
379-page report was based oh a record 
of hearings which contained more than 
4,500 pages of testimony from 34 wit- 


nesses. In its report, the subcommittee . 


concentrated its attention on first, De- 
partment of Justice policy and proce- 
dures relative to consent settlements in 
antitrust cases; second, negotiation and 
enforcement of the 1956 consent decree 
in the A.T. & T. case; and third, the ne- 
gotiation and enforcement of the 1941 
consent decree in the oil pipeline—At- 
lantic Refining—case. 

In the administration of the antitrust 
program of the Department of Justice, 
the subcommittee ascertained that ap- 
proximately 75 percent of all proceed- 
ings that have been instituted by the 
Attorney General to enforce the anti- 
trust laws have been terminated by ne- 
gotiation rather than by litigation. 
Since World War II there has been a 
general trend toward more consent judg- 
ments, and in recent years the practice 
of negotiating settlements has acceler- 
ated markedly. 

As a result of its study, the subcom- 
mittee concluded that, as it now operates, 
the consent decree program of the De- 
partment of Justice results in the judi- 
cial function being superseded by an ad- 
ministrative procedure in which there 
are no rules to safeguard the public in- 
terest and the interests of persons who 
are not involved as parties in the Gov- 
ernment’s case. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee recom- 
mended that the Department of Justice 
revise its consent decree procedures: 
First, to provide notice to the public of 
the terms of proposed consent decrees; 
second, to establish a waiting period be- 
tween agreement by the Government and 
the defendant and entry of the decree; 
third, to afford private parties affected 
by the terms of the decree an opportunity 
to intervene in the Government’s case in 
order to present to the court objections 
to the terms of the consent decree; and, 
fourth, to require that when a consent 
decree is submitted to the court for ap- 
proval, an accompanying written state- 
ment shall be filed setting forth the facts 
involved in the litigation, the defendants’ 
position, the meaning of the provisions 
used in the decree and the reasons that 
are the basis for the Department’s com- 
promise. 

To supplement its survey of the Anti- 
trust Division’s general consent decree 
policies and procedures, the subcom- 
mittee made two case studies. For these 
studies the subcommittee selected the oil 
pipeline consent decree, United States 
against the Atlantic Refining Co., et al, 
civil case No. 104060, District of Colum- 
bia, December 23, 1941, and the A.T. & T. 
consent decree, United States against 
Western Electric Co. and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., District Court 
of New Jerséy, January 24, 1956. 


September 21 


A.T. & T. CONSENT DECREE 


The subcommittee selected 
A.T. & T. consent decree for particular © 


attention in order to ascertain the rea- 4 


sons for the wide disparity between relief — 
demanded in the Government’s com- — 
plaint and the relief ultimately obtained — 
in the consent decree. In its sconpialrall 







the Government charged that Western § 


Electric had monopolized the manufac- © 
ture, distribution, and sale of telephones, 


telephone apparatus, equipment, mate- — 


rial, and supplies. This: ‘monopolization — 


allegedly had resulted from the owner- “ 


ship and control of A.T. & T.’s subsidiary, 


Western Electric Co., which manufac- | 


* 


tured and sold more than 90 percent of — 
all telephones and telephone equipment 
sold in the United States, and directly 
controlled the production of a substan- — 


af 
3 


the 4 ‘ 


tial part of the remaining 10 percent. 7 
In order to restore competition in the ~ 


.manufacture and sale of telephone 
equipment, the Attorney General sought © 


in his complaint to separate Western | 
from A.T. & T. and to dissolve Western ~ 


into three compe 


manufacturing — 


concerns. Additional relief would have © 
required A.T. & T. and its operating com- — 
panies to buy telephone equipment only — 
under competitive bidding, and Western 4 


Electric to dispose of its 50-percent stock 
ownership in Bell Telephone Labora-  ~ 
tories. is 
In the consent decree, however, West- | 
ern’s manufacturing activities are per- — 


mitted to remain part of the Bell Sys- 4 
tem on the ground that Western is in- | 


directly subject to supervision by public 


regulatory bodies. Although the consent | 


decree provides patent relief and re- | 
quires that licenses be granted to any | 


applicant for all existing and future § 


patents of the Bell System, no provision — 
requires the Bell System to open its | 
markets to any manufacturer that may © 
receive such a license. The consent de= 
cree, in brief, assures to Western Electric © 
the unfettered control of the markewa 
that comprise the Bell System. 

In its report, the subcommittee ascers | 
tained the value of the consent decree 
and the reasons for its ineffectiveness. | 
The report concluded that the A.T. & T. 
decree “stands revealed as devoid of | 
merit ineffective as an instrument to ac 
complish the purpose of the antitrust — 
laws,” and that the consent decree isa 
blot on the enforcement history of the 
antitrust laws. 

The subcommittee recommended that 
the Department of Justice reevaluate all | 
the facts and circumstances leading f | 
the A.T. & T. consent decree and prompt- — 
ly to move the court for relief from the | 
decree’s inadequacies. 

In connection with its investigation | 
the Federal Communications Commis- | 
sion’s relationship to engotiations for the | 
A.T. & T. consent decree, the subcommit- — 
tee ascertained that the Commission had 
failed, despite repeated 
tions by its staff over a number of year 
to investigate telephone rates or even 
conduct a general telephone rate inquif 
The subcommittee noted, also, that as 
result of a $65 million long-dis 
telephone rate that had been authori: 
by the FCC in 1953 without a hearing, | 
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jong-distance telephone users may have 
been overcharged $159 million in the 
year 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

To remedy this situation, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that the FCC in- 
stitute “promptly a comprehensive for- 
mal rate’ investigation.” Shortly after 
the report was issued, the FCC acted 
upon the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion. As a result, on July 24, 1959, the 
FCC ordered A.T. & T. to cut long-dis- 
tance telephone rates by $50 million a 
year. 

OIL PIPELINE CONSENT DECREE 

The oil pipeline consent decree was a 
settlement of an industrywide antitrust 
program started in 1940 to eliminate in 


-one proceeding all of the restraints that 


affected commerce in the oil industry. 
Inasmuch as the oil pipeline consent de- 
cree had been in effect since 1941, it was 
selected by the subcommittee for individ- 
ual study primarily because it reflected 
a prolonged enforcement record and de- 
lineated the problems that arise when a 
consent decree becomes the standard for 
an entire industry. 

Although virtually all of the negotia- 
tions for the settlement were devoted to 
the discussions of the antitrust issues 
that are involved in oil industry opera- 
tions unrelated to the operation of oil 
pipelines, the subcommittee ascertained 
that pressures from the industry caused 
a consent decree that contained no anti- 
trust relief to be submitted to the Court. 
Not only were all antitrust issues thus 
compromised; the Government in the 
consent decree also abandoned claims in 
excess Of $1.5 billion for violations of the 
Elkins Act. 

The subcommittee ascertained that the 
Department of Justice had failed to en- 
force compliance with the decree’s re- 
quirements, even though according to 
the Department, its terms had been vio- 
lated continuously from its entry in 1941. 
This failure had made the oil pipeline 
consent decree ineffective even within 
that limited area of industry operations 
to which it applied. 

As a consequence, in 1958, the subcom- 
mittee concluded, the oil companies that 
owned oil pipelines enjoyed virtually the 
same discriminatory advantages over the 
other elements of the petroleum indus- 
try that the shipper-owners had in 
1940 when the Attorney General first 
launched his oil industry antitrust pro- 
gram. The oil pipelines continue, for 
the most part, to be operated as private 
carriers for the benefit of their shipper- 
owners and as plant facilities to the re- 
fineries to which they connect. 

It is beyond dispute that the record of 
the Department of Justice, in its efforts 
to enforce the oil pipeline consent de- 
cree, is bad. From the initial reports to 
the Attorney General in 1943, the De- 
partment of Justice believed that some of 
the defendants continuously had violated 
the terms of the.judgment. Despite re- 
peated recommendations throughout 
the history of the oil pipeline consent 
decree from the staff of the Antitrust 
Division for judicial enforcement of its 
terms, no action in court was taken by 
the Department of Justice until after 
the Antitrust Subcommittee announced 
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its intention to hold public hearings on 
the enforcement of this particular de- 
cree. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation, the Department of Justice 
brought four cases to enforce the pro- 
visions of the oil pipeline consent de- 
cree. In three of these cases the de- 
fendants agreed to the Department’s in- 
terpretation and. stipulated that they 
would follow the Attorney General’s rul- 
ings in the future. On the remaining 
issue, the Supreme Court, on June 8, 
1959, ruled against the Department of 
Justice. This particular issue, the 
shipper-owner share question, was one of 
the most important that had arisen un- 
der the consent decree. The adverse de- 
cision of the Supreme Court underscores 
the need for additional action by the Jus- 
tice Department if the goal of common 
carrier pipeline transportation in the oil 
industry is to be realized. 

In connection with its investigation of 
the oil pipeline consent decree, the sub- 
committee studied the effects of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulation 
on enforcement of that decree. The 
subcommittee concluded that while the 
ICC nominally is responsible for regu- 
lation of the oil pipeline industry, in 
practice the industry itself decides what 
the ICC will do, and is able to determine 
the extent and character of its own Fed- 
eral regulation. As a result, the inter- 
ests of the general public have been sub- 
ordinated to the private interests of the 
oil pipeline companies. 

On the basis of the subcommittee rec- 
ommendations, the ICC terminated two 
longstanding practices which have con- 
tributed materially to the orientation of 
its activities to the oil industry viewpoint. 
The ICC no longer permits personnel of 
the pipeline companies to work in the 
Commission offices in order to assist in 
the preparation of ICC records and rec- 
ommendations. In addition, the ICC has 
severed its relationship, which had ex- 
isted since 1933, with the engineers-ac- 
countants valuation subcommittee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. In its re- 
port, the subcommittee commended the 
ICC for these actions. 

SHIPPING INVESTIGATION 


In October and November 1959 and 
May 1960, the Antitrust Subcommittee 
conducted 16 days of hearings on anti- 
trust problems in the operation of ocean 
shipping conferences. This inquiry was 
started on August 1, 1958. The main 
focus of the subcommittee in the ocean 
shipping inquiry has been upon the in- 
ter-relationship between the principles 
of free competition underlying the anti- 
trust laws and the antitrust exemption 
of the Shipping Act of.1916. For more 
than 14 months staff counsel examined 
thousands of documents in files of 53 
ocean freight conferences and 9 Ameri- 
can and 4 foreign steamship lines in an 
effort to study as many of the restrictive 
agreements and practices employed by 
the industry as time would permit. At 
the hearings, the. subcommittee received 
testimony from officials of the Federal 
Maritime Board and from 23 representa- 
tives of 13 private corporations and asso- 
ciations. 
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The subcommittee’s hearings disclosed 
that the shipping lines frequently have 
conducted their operations without re- 
gard for the requirements of Federal 
law. There have been numerous exam- 
ples of actions against other 
shipping lines and numerous instances 


quirements of Federal law were revealed 
by the hearings to have been largely in- 
effectual over a period that commenced 
long before World War II. In addition 
to what members of the subcommittee 
characterized as incredible regulatory 
neglect by the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, the shipping industry was 
shown to have disregarded the require- 
ments of the Shipping Act to a degree 
that may well have injured our foreign 
commerce, caused American consumers 
to pay more for imported goods and been 
detrimental to American manufacturers 
and exporters. 

When the 1959 portion of the hearings 
was recessed, the subcommittee referred 
127 possible instances of violations of 
the Shipping Act to the Federal Mari- 
time Board and 26 possible other viola- 
tions of law to the Department of Jus-. 
tice. These referrals met with prompt 
response. 

The Attorney General, on the basis of 
the subcommittee’s hearings record to 
that time, embarked upon grand jury in- 
vestigations of steamship industry prac- 
tices in San Francisco, and in Washing- 
ton. Numerous subpenas duces tecum 
were issued, directing more than 150 
firms to produce documents for use of the 
grand jury. Preliminary litigation, 
seeking to quash the subpenas, initiated 
by approximately 60 of those served, was 
terminated favorably to the Government 
in June 1960 and the investigations are 
underway. 

The Federal Maritime Board, in re- 
sponse to the subcommittee’s referral of 
possible violations, opened a number of 
important investigative and rulemaking 
dockets. On May 5, 1960, the Vice Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board 
wrote to Chairman CELLER in part, as 
follows: 

During the hearings held in New York last 
October and November, the subcommittee 
brought to light a variety of incidents and 
practices that may have been in violation of 
the shipping statutes. Since then, the Board 
and its staff have reviewed the transcript 
and documentary evidence adduced at the 
hearings, together with the list of possible 
violations. prepared by the subcommittee 
staff. We have used this material as a basis 
for further investigations into the practices 
of the shipping industry, and for the 
promulgation of rules of general appli- 
cability. 

The list of possible violations prepared by 
the subcommittee staff contained 127 sep- 
arate items. As of this date, we have re- 
viewed all of the items and have initiated 
action in regard to most of them. The Board 
has instituted formal investigations, before 
hearing examiners, in regard to 13 of these 
items, and 2 more are in preparation. Field 
investigations remain in in regard 


to 12 of the instances set out on the list; and 
orders requiring the submission of verified 
information under section 21 of the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 have been issued to numer- 
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ous parties in 3 of these cases, and another 
. such order is now ready for issuance. We 
have referred enone Gud aecaeinas 
Justice for appropriate judicial proceedings. 
Twelve of the items are the muboct of rule 
and 
=o any aaeaeaee active consideration that will in- 
clude six additional items. Eighteen cases 
are in the process of review by our staff. As 
suggested by the subcommittee we have in- 
creased the coordination of our activities 
with those of the Antitrust Division. * * * 
I would particularly like to express the 
Board’s appreciation for the assistance and 
cooperation provided by the professional 
staff of the subcommittee. We will look 
forward to continued coordination of the 
efforts of the subcommittee and the Board 
in connection with information that may 
be brought out in the resumed hearings. 


A number of the new investigative 
dockets opened by the Federal Maritime 
Board in response to the subcommit- 
tee’s referrals concern unfiled agree- 
ments required by section 15 of the 
Shipping Act to be filed with and ap- 
proved by the Board. The importance 
of these investigations lies in the fact 
that Federal Maritime Board approval 
of agreements between carriers is a legal 
prerequisite to the exemption of the 
carriers from the prohibitions of the 
antitrust laws. 

Also, the Federal Maritime Board, pur- 
suant to section 21 of the Shipping Act, 
has issued an order requiring the more 
than 350 shipping lines forthwith to file 
with it their rate and other agreements. 

In addition, the Federal Maritime 
Board has instituted investigative 
dockets and rulemaking proceedings af- 
fecting such matters as the filing of 
rates, the distribution of tariffs, rela- 
tions with travel agents, and the like. 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY INQUIRY: 

CONTEMPT CITATIONS 

In March 1960, at the request of mem- 
bers of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation, the staff of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee was directed to make a 
study of the activities and operations of 
the Port of New York Authority, in- 
cluding a review of the scope of the au- 
thority’s major operations. 

The Port of New York Authority is an 
interstate, regional development au- 
thority established under bistate com- 
pacts between the States of New York 
and New Jersey approved by Congress in 
1921 and 1922, for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the planning and development 
of termina] and transportation facilities 
and improving the commerce of the port 
district. It was the declared expectation 
of Congress that the effectuation of these 
compacts would “better promote and 
facilitate commerce between the States 
and between the States and foreign na- 
tions and provide better and cheaper 
transportation of property and aid in 
providing better postal, military, and 
other services of value to the Nation.” 
The operations of the Authority exercise 
a far-flung influence on interstate com- 
merce. The yield tax exempt revenues 
in excess of $100 million annually from 
tunnels, bridges, terminals, airports, and 
shops, valued at more than $900 million. 
The port authority’s operations affect 
the economic lives of millions of Amer- 
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icans living outside as well as inside the 
port development area and the States of 
New York and New Jersey. They inti- 
mately affect the operation of Federal 
agences responsible, among other things, 
for the national defense, navigable wa- 
terways, and air, rail, and highway 
traffic. In short, they profoundly affect 
Federal interests of many and various 
kinds. 

Nevertheless, although there were 2 
days of hearings before the subcommit- 
tee in 1952 on a resolution that would 
have withdrawn congressional consent 
from the compacts and the Authority, 
neither the Judiciary Committee, to 
which is assigned responsibility for inter- 
state compacts of this character, nor any 
other congressional committee, has ever 
conducted a general investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority to determine 
its conformance or nonconformance to 
the limits of its authority or the extent 
or adequacy of its performance of its 
responsibilities in the public interest. 

What is more, in recent months, com- 
plaints varying widely in character and 
gravity concerning the operations of the 
port authority under the compacts, have 
come to the attention of the subcommit- 
tee. For example, it has been alleged 
that the port authority, in combining 
revenues for financing purposes from all 
its facilities, rather than reducing tools 
on each facility as it is amortized, places 
an undue burden on the channels of 
interstate commerce and is contrary to 
national transportation policy. It has 
been alleged that the port authority has 
extended its operations beyond the geo- 
graphic limits contemplated by the Con- 
gress. It has been alleged that in the 
letting of certain service and construc- 
tion contracts, the port authority has not 
permitted competition and has failed to 
grant the award to the lowest qualified 
bidder. It has also been asserted that 
the overall operations of the port au- 
thority have at no time been subjected 
to a comprehensive independent audit by 
any governmental agency. 

By letter dated March 11, 1960, Chair- 
man CELLER initiated the inquiry by re- 
questing the executive director of the 
port authority to make certain of the au- 
thority’s files available for examination 
by committee staff members. Notwith- 
standing this request, the port authority 
failed for the most part to make avail- 
able the documents requested. Rather, 
it limited itself to supply documents vir- 
tually all of which were already matters 
of public record. 

Against this background, the subcom- 
mittee voted on June 8, 1960, to begin 
a full inquiry into the activities and 
operations of the Port of New York At- 
thority under the 1921 and 1922 com- 
pacts. Also on the same date, the sub- 
committee addressed a letter to the ex- 
ecutive director of the authority request- 
ing him to make available for examina- 
tion by subcommittee staff representa- 
tives specified documents dating from 
January 1, 1946, and indicating that 
counsel for the subcommittee would call 
at the offices of the authority on June 
15 for the purpose of examining these 
files at that time. 


~ seen fit to raise. | 





-the port authority's files. In the same 


letter he nevertheless expressed the hope 
that when subcommittee counsel called 

at the offices of the authority and met § 
with its general counsel, those present ¥ 
would reach agreement as to the ma- § 
terials to be furnished in aid of the sub- 
committee’s inquiry. On June 15, coun- © 
sel for the subcommittee met with the © 
executive director and the general coun- 

sel of the authority at its office. The 
port authority failed to make the re 
quested documents available. 

Accordingly, on June 15, 1960, sub- 
penas duces tecum were served upon § 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director, § © 
Sloan Colt, chairman, board of commis- § 
sioners, and Joseph G. Carty, secretary § 
to the board of commissioners, of the — 
Port of New York Authority, directing © 
them to appear before the subcommit- § 
tee on June 29, 1960, and to bring with © 
them certain records and documents of © 
the port authority. -f 

On June 29, the three port authority § 
officials appeared before the subcommit- § 
tee and brought with them part of the © 
documents demanded in the subpenas, — 
but failed and refused to produce cer- § 
tain other documents in compliance — 
with the subpenas or as ordered by the 
subcommittee. The withheld documents 
are necessary to the subcommittees’ in- 
quiry. On the same day, following the ~ 
appearance of the witnesses, the sub- © 
committee unanimously resolved to re- © 
port the failure of the officials to honor 
the subpenas to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and to recommend that the — 
committee report this conduct to the © 
House with recommendation that the | 
port authority officials be cited for con- — 
tempt. On June 30, 1960 the Committee ’ 
on the Judiciary adopted this recom- — * 
mendation. On August 23, 1960, the @ 
Committee on the Judiciary filed its re- § 
ports—Reports Nos. 2117, 2120, and 4 
2121—on the matter and the House of 
Representatives adopted House Resolu- | 
tion 606, House Resolution 607, and 
House Resolution 608, whereby the 
Speaker of the House was directed to and | 
did certify the reports of the Committee ~ 
on the Judiciary to the U.S. attorney | 
for the District of Columbia. 

It is now the duty of the U.S. attorney 
to bring the matter before the grand § 
jury for its action—title II, United § 
States Code, section 194. By citing the 
port authority officials for contempt the — 
House has thus cleared the way for 8° 
judicial determination of certain con- 
stitutional and legal issues concerning © 
the scope of the investigative powers of § 
Congress which the port authority has ga 


LIAISON WITH ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT ~— 7 : 
AGENCIES ; 
In addition to the foregoing legisla- 
tive and investigative activities, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee maintains con- 
tinuing liaison with the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice and 
with the Federal Trade Commission in 
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connection -with the enforcement by 
those agencies of the antitrust laws. In 
its report on corporate and bank 
mergers, issued in 1955, the subcommit- 
tee had occasion to state: 

The Celler-Kefauver Antimerger Act 
adopted on December 29, 1950, was designed 
precisely to limit future increases in the level 
of economic concentration resulting from 
corporate mergers and acquisitions. How- 
ever, enforcement activity by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice has been negligible for the most part. 
These agencies have filed all told but 11 
merger cases since the passage of the Celler- 
Kefauver Antimerger Act almost 5 years ago. 
Viewed against the backdrop of over 3,000 
corporate mergers, this paucity of proceed- 
ings indicates to the subcommittee that the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission have made but a token gesture 
at enforcement. Indeed, it appears to the 
subcommittee that both enforcement 
agencies have failed to execute the provisions 
of law promptly, vigorously, or effectively. 


Since the issuance of the subcommit- 
tee’s 1955 report, the intensity of Federal 
enforcement activities with respect to 
mergers has increased materially. Thus 
in less than 4 years, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, the Department of Justice 


instituted 17 antitrust prosecutions, and- 


the Federal Trade Commission 23: En- 
forcement of the Antimerger Act is cur- 
rently the most important activity of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice and one of the-principal activi- 
ties of the Federal Trade Commission. 

In the 86th Congress, as in past Con- 
gresses, the Antitrust Subcommittee has 
referred numerous specific complaints of 
antitrust violations to the Justice De- 
partment and to the FTC, including vio- 
lations of the Celler-Kefauver Act. In 
many instances the subcommittee stimu- 
lated the intiation of investigative 
and prosecutory proceedings by these 
agencies. 

MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 


On March 16, 1959, Chairman CELLER 
released the report on his study of tele- 
vision broadcasting in the United King- 
dom, France, and Italy. This report, en- 
titled “Aspects of Television in Western 
Europe,” was based on Mr. CELLER’s 
firsthand study in the fall of 1958 of 
European television operations. It sup- 
plements the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 
investigations during the 84th and 85th 
Congresses of the American television 
broadcasting industry. 

Also early in 1959, the subcommittee 
published a report prepared by the sub- 
committee staff, constituting a revision 


.of the subcommittee’s 1950 publication 


entitled “The Antitrust Laws: A Basis 
for Economic Freedom.” ‘This revision 
collates to date all of the amendments to 


* the basic antitrust legislation, and. in- 


cludes all related statutes. Since 1950, 
the subcommittee has had a constant 
demand for copies of this publication 
from educational institutions and busi- 
hess organizations. The up-to-date 
compilation of these laws in the subcom- 
mittee’s publication should be of material 
assistance to the Congress in its con- 
sideration of antitrust matters as well as 
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to students, educational institutions, and 
business organizations. 
PUBLICATIONS, 86TH CONGRESS 

Reports: “The Antitrust Laws: A 
Basis for Economic Freedom,” a staff re- 
port to the Antitrust Subcommittee, 
January 1, 1959; “The Consent Decree 
Program of the Department of Justice,” 
January 30, 1959: “Aspects of Television 
in Western Europe,” committee print, 
January 1959; “Finality of Clayton Act 
Orders,’ House Report No. 580, June 26, 
1959; “Proceedings against Austin J. 
Tobin,” House Report No. 2117, August 
23, 1960; “Proceedings against S. Sloan 
Colt,” House Report No. 2120, August 23, 
1960; “Proceedings against Joseph G. 
Carty,” House Report No. 2121, August 
23, 1960. 

Hearings: “Finality of Clayton Act 
Orders, Serial No. 3, 1959’; “Functional 
Discounts, Serial No. 7, 1959”; “Group 
Bargaining by Milk Producers, Serial 
No. 12, 1959”; “Ocean Freight Industry, 
Serial No. 14, 1959-60” ; “Federal Conflict 
of Interest Legislation, Serial No. 17, 
parts 1 and 2, 1960”; “Return of Sub- 
penas: Port of New York Authority, 
Serial No. 20, 1960.” 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


committees Ma: 6.25185 6500 ests 252 
Number of public bills on which hear- 
ings Were Mie ewes ids 25S, 105 
Number of public bills reported to full 
GOMRIMAGBOR cdc cn ccde nduannuuces 100 
Number of reports filed........-.-.... 12 
Number of public bills passed House... 11 
Number of public bills pending in Sen- 
ONO. centile 2 dn ci eden oed 1 
Number of Senate bills disposed of___-- 3 
Number of public bills approved by Pres- 
1GOMG ose i ie Gb diwee eee we 8 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, like a 
good newspaper story, the life of Henry 
N. Taylor packed a lot of action in a 
small amount of space. As a Scripps- 
Howard correspondent and a represent- 
ative of one of my hometown papers, the 
Cleveland Press, Harry Taylor’s star 
soared. In the brief 6 years he was a 
member of the working press, this amaz- 
ing young man’s talents sent him with 
the Marines when they landed in Leb- 
anon; to the Castro revolution in Cuba; 
across the United States on Khrushchev’s 
tour; with President Eisenhower through 
Latin America and the Far East. He 
was returning from Moscow and the 
Powers’ trial when he stopped to cover 
the African crisis. If there was a trou- 
ble spot in the world, you could count on 
Harry Taylor’s being there. 

Knowing Harry Taylor well, as I did, 
it is not difficult to imagine the sheer 
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relish with which he approached the 
obscure Congolese village of Tchelenge 
where Prime Minister Lumumba’s army 
was battling Baluba tribesmen. Harry 
could no more resist a news break than he 
could help writing colorfully and well or 
reporting the facts accurately. Nor was 
he a stranger to personal hazards: he 
had sent back dispatches from the heart 
of the riots which precluded President 
Eisenhower’s visit to Japan. Now he 
shrugged off reports of dangers lurking 
in the turbulant Kasai prpvince. If 
there was a story there, Harry Taylor 
meant to get it. 

The last dispatch he filed was typical 
of the reporting which won him the 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Award last winter. 
In it he captured the tragic-comic as- 
pects of a primitive revolt, ending it with 
the warning: 

Every indication is that as independence 
gets less and less comfortable for the people 
of the Congo, Lumumba will resort to ever 
more rash and preposterous diversions. This 
means more outcries against American and 
United Nations imperialism and ever widen- 
ing opportunities for communism to rescue 
Congolese nations. 


When the shocking news of Harry’s 
death at the hands of an excited tribes- 
man reached the White House, President 
Eisenhower said: 

As a. foreign correspondent Mr. Taylor 
traveled throughout the world reporting the 
news develo mts of our times for the 
American people. He traveled with me on 
many of the visits I made to many countries. 
Killed in the line of duty, his name joins 
the honor roll of other American reporters 
who have given their lives to the cause of a 
free press and increased public knowledge of 
world affairs. 


Harry Taylor would have modestiy 
deprecated these remarks. He was, after 
all, a man with printer’s ink in his blood, 
a born newsman, son of another distin- 
guished foreign correspondent. Report- 
ing was food and drink to him. It is 


hard to imagine death coming to this - 


high-spirited, very alive young man— 
he was only 31—at the beginning of a 
brilliant career. It is not hard to place 
him in the company of Ernie Pyle, who 
lost his life on Ie Shima, or Raymond 
Clapper, who died in the Marshall Is- 
lands, or Bill Newton, who was lost over 
India. . 

The loss to the newspaper world of a 
skillful craftsman is a personal loss to 
me. We spent many hours in one an- 
other’s homes. Now his body has been 
brought back to rest in the shadow of the 
school both he and I attended, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
His byline will be seen no more. He 
has gone on his last great assignment, 
and I think he would grin to hear me 
recite a few lines of doggerel written 
by another newspaperman, Ben Scoville, 
a long time ago: 

“Some day I'll pass by the great gates of 
old 
And ois @ man pass through, unquestioned 
and bold. 
‘Asaint?’ I’llask, and old Peter’ll reply: 
‘No, he carries a pass—he’s a newspaper 
guy.’ ” . 
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Legislative Review of the Achievements of 
Congress During Past 6 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
‘printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement by me on the legislative 
record, digest of achievements, and 
status of presidential recommendations, 
86th Congress, 2d session, January 6, 
1960, to September 1, 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE REVIEW OF THt ACHIEVEMENTS 
or Concress Durinc Past 6 YEARS 
(By Senate Majority Leader Lynpon B. 

' JOHNSON) 

The close of a Congress is always a mat- 
ter of great significance. It is a period of 
summing up; of judgment; of deciding 
whether the has fulfilled its obli- 
gations to the American people. 

But the adjournment of this session is of 
unusual importance in our history. It 
marks the close of the longest period of 
divided government this Nation has ever 
known. 





SIX YEARS 


For 6 years, the Congress of the United 
States has been controlled by one political 
party and the executive agencies of our 
Government by another. This is a situation 
which was not contemplated by the found- 
ing fathers and which political scientists 
have regarded with apprehension. 

It would not be accuraté to say that di- 
vided Government brought our country 
to a paralysis or to a halt. This would 
have resulted had the Democratic majori- 
ties sought to use their strength to ham- 
string and harass the President. This they 
did not do. 


SEEK THE BEST, ATTAIN THE POSSIBLE 


Instead, the Democratic majorities 
adopted the philosophy that Americans 
must make the best out of the circum- 
stances which prevail. The result was a 
remarkable series of achievements that have 
few—if any—parallels in American history. 
The guidelines for the Democratic ma- 
jorities could be summed up as an effort to 
seek the best and to attain the possible. 
It was decided that the best philosophy 
was to attempt to resolve, rather than 
create, issues and that some progress was 
preferable to no progress at all. 


FACING THE ISSUES 


As a result, the Democratic Congresses 
succeeded in facing up to some of the most 
difficult issues of our times. 

Two major civil-rights bills were written 
into law after 82 years of total inactivity 
in this field. 

The Austrian, German, 
Peace Treaties were ratified. 

The United States was authorized to par- 
ticipate in the International Finance 
Corporation to help solve the problems of 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

Our country was committed to the con- 
cept of atoms for peace by ratification of 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

An Inter-American Development Bank 
was established to accelerate the economic 


and Japanese 
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development of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

An East-West Center was established in 
Hawaii to provide a meeting ground for the 
intellectual and cultural leaders of the East 
and the West. 

The minimum wage was increased from 75 
cents to a dollar an hour. 

The largest roadbuilding program in his- 
tory was launched. 

The 1958 recession was met by prompt and 
vigorous congressional action in the field of 
housing, public works, reclamation, and 
roadbuilding and the beneficial effects of 
these programs became apparent the follow- 
ing year. 

The Small Business Investment Act was 
approved to provide loans to State and fed- 
erally chartered small business investment 
companies. 

A program was launched under congres- 
sional initiative to bring the United States 
into the development and exploration of 
outer space. 

Congressional recommendations were made 
to strengthen the Nation’s defenses. 

A landmark social security law established 
the basic principle of disability compensa- 
tion at age 50 and extended the coverage of 
the act and lowered the retirement age for 
women. 

The Upper Colorado River. Basin project— 
the dream of conservationists for more than 
50 years—finally became a reality. 

Alaska and Hawaii were both admitted to 
the Union as States. 

The Niagara River power development pro- 
gram was authorized. 

The cloture rules of the Senate were lib- 
eralized. 

Legislation to curb racketeering that was 
preying upon honorable. working men and 
women was placed on the statute books. 

Broad programs were enacted to provide 
housing for our people and keep our ecoriomy 
healthy. 

The greatest health research programs in 
all recorded history were launched to give 
humanity some hope for relief from the 
killing and crippling diseases. 

The controversial Antarctic Treaty was 
ratified which holds forth the promise of 
securing one area of the world from warlike 
moves. 

These are only a few of the achievements 
of the past 6 years. A more extended list 
will be placed in the record at the end of 
this statement and I ask unanimous consent 
to do so. 

STRAINS APPARENT 

te these achievements, however, the 
strains of divided: government were appar- 
ent at every turn. These strains became 
greater as we approached the decisive year 
of 1960 in which the American people will 
have the opportunity to bring divided gov- 
ernment to an end. 

It has not been possible to work out satis- 
factory legislation to meet the pressing prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Bills to aid the pockets of economic reces- 
sion which scar the face of our country have 
been vetoed. 

The only legislation attainable to help our 
senior citizens with their health problems is 
considered by many to be inadequate to the 
needs. 

A needed boost in the wage floor could not 
be achieved—nor could extended coverage. 

Legislation to help in the education of our 
children has become bogged down. 

ISSUES MUST BE RESOLVED 


These are problems which must be sub- 
mitted to the American people. The 6 years 
of divided government have worked in many 
respects but it is obvious that there are 
issues whose resolution will be extremely 
difficult if divided government continues. 
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Furthermore, divided government—to 
work at all—demands the utmost in for- — 
bearance from all participants. Heated par- 

tisanship at any key position can complicate 
the problems of divided government beyond 
endurance, 

It is obvious that the American people — 
approve of the responsible approach of the 
Democratic Congress to the Nation’s prob- « © 
lems. 2 
The record of the congressional Democrats 
has been submitted to the American people — 
on three separate occasions since 1952. On. 4 
each test, the American people have returned — 
increasing Democratic. majorities to the 
House and the Senate. a | 

The full achievement of Democratic pro- § 
grams, however, requires close paar 3 
between the executive and Iegislative — 
branches under our system of government, — 
This can be determined only by the action “§ 
of the people themselves. : 

Briefly from January 6 to July 3, when we 
recessed for the conventions, we had in the— 


INTERNATIONAL AREA 


Extended the mutual security program for. 
1 year and authorized $1.3 billion for eco- 
nomic assistance, technical assistance, and 
special activities ($2.7 billion for military 
assistance and development loan funds for 
1961 previously authorized) . Public Law 86-— 
472. 

Authorized U.S. participation in parliamen- 
tary conferences with Mexico. Public law 

86-420. 






Extended for 2 years (June 30, 1962) au- § 
thority of the President to control exports of 
strategic and critical materials. Public Law | 
86-464. 


Authorized land acquisition in District of — ‘ 
Columbia for donation to Pan-American ~ 
Health Organization as headquarters site. © 1 
Public Law 86-395. 7 ! 

Reaffirmed sense of Congress that upon 
achievement of disarmament agreements the 
United States should join with other coun- 
tries in a program for peace. @ 

Authorized payment of $6 million to Jap- 
anese nationals, formerly on Bonin Islands, 
in settlement of all claims against the United 
States. Public Law 86-486. 4 

Provided for U.S. participation in Inter- 4 
national Development Association to help © 
provide assistance to underdeveloped coun 4 
tries. Public Law 86-565. 

Provided for admission of approximately _ 
5,000 nonquota immigrants as part of the 
international program for resettlement of. 
European refugees. Public Law 86-648. 

Authorized agreement with Mexico under” 
treaty of February 3, 1944, for construction of. 

a major international storage dam on the - ‘ 
Rio Grande. Public Law 86-605. 
Authorized the President, Secretary of 
Health, Education; and Welfare, and the © 
Surgeon General to conduct an international © 
cooperative program in health research, train- 
ing, and planning. Public Law 86-610. " 
Authorized appointment of U.S. Citizens ~ 
Commission to participate in NATO Citizens — 
Convention to explore ways to develop demo- ~ 
cratic freedom by economic and political § 
means. Public Law 86-719, approved Se i 
tember 7, 1960. ‘ 

Authorized funds to effect U.S. participill ft 
tion in International Bureau for Protection § 
of Industrial Property, pursuant to treaty, © 
Public Law 86-614. "aa 

Effectuated convention with Cuba for con- 4 
servation of shrimp. 

Ratified the Florence agreement to en- — 
courage the exchange of cultural, eolentifie, 
and educational materials. 

Ratified the Mexican Broadcasting Agree- 
ment to provide AM radio frequency priori- — 
ties between the United States and Me 
broadcasting stations. 
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Ratified Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and 
Security Between the United States and 
Ja. 

rtended through June 30, 1961, suspen- 
sion of duties on imports of metal scrap. 
Public Law 86-606. 


DEFENSE—SPACE—SECURITY 


Authorized $211.4 million for fiscal 1961 
programs of Atomic Energy Commission, in- 
cluding $13 million for power reactor plants 
for the Antarctic. Public Law 86-457. 

Authorized $1.1 billion for 1961 project 
construction at Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations here and abroad. Public Law 
86-500. 

Authorized construction of 4 modern naval 
vessels at cost of $157.9 million as part of 
1961 program involving 57 vessels. Public 
Law 86-471. 

Authorized $970 million for NASA activ- 
ities for fiscal year 1961. Public Law 86-481. 

Approved transfer of Development Opera- 
tions Division of Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency to NASA. 

Extended to June 30, 1962, President's 
authority to allocate and fix priorities for 
strategic materials, grants loans and sub- 
sidies under Defense Production Act to ex- 
pand industrial capacity. Public Law 86-560. 

Extended authority of Secret Service to 
protection of Vice President, next successors 
in line to the Presidency, and to the Vice- 
President-elect. 

Extended for 2 years, to June 30, 1962, 
authority for direct and guaranteed loans 
to veterans for homes, farms, or business. 
Public Law 86-665. 

Waived payment of premiums on national 
life insurance policies for certain totally 
disabled veterans. Public Law 86-497. 

Permitted conversion or exchange of na- 
tional life insurance policies to a new modi- 
fied plan. 

Provided additional compensation for dis- 
abled veterans with more than three chil- 
dren. Public Law 86-499. 

Authorized involuntary retirement after 20 
years’ service of Air Force and Army officers 
who fail to meet selection requirements for 
promotion three or more times. Public Law 
86-616. 

Provided for additional compensation for 
certain disabled veterans. Public Law 86- 
499. 

Provided incentive pay for service on nu- 
clear-powered submarines. Public Law 86- 
635. 

Amended Reserve Officer Personnel Act to 
equalize promotion opportunity in various 
branches of Armed Forces. Public Law 
86-—559. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Provided pay increases of 714 percent for 
classified and other employees, 8.4 percent for 
postal workers. Public Law 86-568. 

Provided Federal loans and grants for in- 
dustrial redevelopment in ecoromically de- 


pressed area. Vetoed. 


Authorized $1 billion a year for fiscal 1962 
and 1963 in Federal aid for primary and sec- 
ondary highway systems and their urban 
extensions. Public Law 86-657. 

Provided for temporary limit of $293 bil- 
lion on national debt for 1 year to June 30, 
1961. Extended to July 1, 1961, 52 percent 
corporate income tax rate and the existing 
schedule of excise taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages, cigarettes, automobiles and parts, 
transportation of persons, and telephone 
calls. Public Law 86-564. 

Authorized increase of $75 million—to $650 
million—on the amount of loans Small Busi- 
ness Administration may have outstanding. 

Facilitated extension of credit to small 
business enterprises by amendments to Small 
— Investment Act. Public Law 86- 


Authorized creation of an Office of Inter- 
national Travel and Tourism in Department 
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of Commerce to promote travel to the United 
States. 
Extended for 2 years, to June 30, 1962, 


‘authority of Federal Reserve Board to buy 


U.S. securities directly from the Treasury. 
Public Law 86-567. 

Permitted personal income tax deduction 
of all medical expenses incurred by any tax- 
payer in care of dependent parent over 65. 
Public Law 86-470. 

Revised method for treatment of railroad 
corporation income resulting from discharge 
of indebtedness in receivership or under 
bankruptcy proceedings. Public Law 86-496. 

Reduced cabaret tax from 20 percent to 
10 percent. Public Law 86-422. 

Authorized sale of surplus cotton to do- 
mestic textile industry at prices enabling it 
to compete in export market. 

Exempted real estate loans guaranteed by 
a State or a State authority from limitations 
of Federal Reserve Act. 

Permitted tax credit on foreign income by 
corporations to be taken on overall instead 
of country-by-country basis. Public Law 
86-780, approved September 14, 1960. 

Increased subsidy for domestic ship con- 
struction, for 2 years, to 55 percent of cost 
in foreign yards. Public Law 86~—607. 

Provided $24% million a year for 3 years 
as subsidy to meet foreign competition in 
construction of trawlers, to aid New England 
fishing industry. Public Law 86-516. 

Fixed wheat price supports at 75 percent of 
parity, reduced acreage 25 percent, provided 
for payment in kind for land withdrawn and 
devoted to soil and water conservation uses. 

Established a Commission on Problems of 
Rural Counties and Smaller Communities. 

Fxtended for 3 months, to March 31, 1961, 
the Sugar Act of 1948, fixing quotas of do- 
mestic and foreign prodycers; gave President 
authority to readjust Cuba’s quota. Public 
Law 86-592. 

Stabilized price supports for tobacco. 
Public Law 86-389. 

Required marketing quotas for rice be 
established when total supply exceeds 
normal. Public Law 86-408. 

Authorized donation of Federal surplus 
property to cooperative agriculture exten- 
sion agencies of States and counties. Pub- 
lic Law 86-570. 

Created an Agricultural Research and De- 
velopment Commission to find and promote 
new industrial uses for farm products. 

Authorized $1.4 billion public works proj- 
ects on rivers and harbors for flood control 
and improvement of navigation. Public Law 
86-645. 

Established Office of Water Pollution Con- 
trol and increased to $90 million a year grants 
to local governments to pay 30 percent of 
cost of construction of sewage treatment 
works. Vetoed. 

Created an Office of Coal Research to find 
new uses for coal, encourage production and 
conservation, and otherwise stimulate the 
industry. Public Law 86-599. 

Authorized $250 million for construction 
of San Luis unit of Central Valley, Calif., 
water supply project. Public Law 86-488. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Extended to June. 30, 1964, authorization 
for funds under Federal Air Pollution Con- 
trol Act and continuation of public hearings. 

Authorized health benefits program for re- 
tired civil service workers. Public Law 86- 
724, approved September 8, 1960. 

Extended to June 30, 1965, authorization 
for $2 million a year in project grants to 
schools training public health personnel. 
Public Law 86-720, approved September 8, 
1960. 

Established a system of licensing and con- 
trol over manufacture of narcotic drugs. 
Public Law 86-429. - 

Extended special milk program for chil- 
dren to June 80, 1961, and authorized maxi- 
mum expenditures of $85 million in fiscal 
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1960 and $95 million in 1961. Public Law 
86-446. 

Tighten control over use of coal-tar color- 
ing in food, drugs, and cosmetics. Public 
Law 86-618. 

Authorized $1.2 billion housing program; 
renewed authority of various programs; au- 
thorized funds for veterans’ housing loans, 
farm housing loans, college dormitories, 
urban-renewal slum clearance, community 
facilities, and housing for aged. 


Authorized $100 million program for loans 


and planning grants to aid improvement of 
mass commuter transportation facilities in 
metropolitan areas as part of urban re- 
development. 

Authorized $1.8 billion 2-year peer | for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries 

Increased Federal contributions to land- 
grant colleges for resident teaching grants. 
Public Law 86-658. 

Amended Defense Education Act by elim- 
inating oath disclaiming disloyalty, re- 
taining pledge of allegiance; fixed penalty 
for seeking or obtaining aid under the act 
while a member of a subversive 

Authorized Federal grants of $5 million 
a year for 5 years to local communities and 
nonprofit agencies. to finance projects to 
combat juvenile delinquency; established a 
national advisory council. 

Provided for 10-percent increase in an- 
nuities for retired Foreign Service officers 
and survivors. Public Law 86-612, approved 
July 12, 1960. 

Extended the mandatory provisions of the 
Federal Mine Safety Act to all underground 
mines regardless of size. 

Authorized Post Office t to seek 
court orders to curb use of mails for dis- 
tribution of obscene or fraudulent matter. 
Public Law 86-673. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Enacted a civil-rights measure which au- 
thorized Federal courts, through appointed 
referees, to safeguard voting rights; fixed 
penalties for obstruction of court orders and 
for flight to avoid prosecution for vandalism; 
required preservation of Federal election rec- 
ords for 22 months; authorized availability 
of funds for education of servicemen’s chil- 
dren in areas where schools are closed by in- 
tegration disputes. Public Law 86-449. 

Required that bank mergers have approval 
of Federal Reserve Board, Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, or Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion as an insurance against monopoly. 
Public Law 86-463. 

Authorized Attorney General to compel 
production of documents required as evi- 
dence in civil antitrust proceedings. 

Legalized community antenna booster sta- 
tions to bring broadcast programs to remote 
areas. 

Restored to States jurisdiction over voting, 
taxing, education, and law enforcement 
rights on federally owned land. — 

Revised Federal election laws governing 
campaign contributions and spending. 

Established a Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems and Urban Development. 

Authorized 5-year program of payments to 
State and local governments in lieu of taxes 
for Federal lands; established a board to ad- 
minister program and report on need for 
permanent policy. 

Amended Communications Act to limit 
equal time provisions for duration of 1960 
presidential campaign to major party candi- 
dates. Public Law 86-677, approved August 
24, 1960. 

Provided for creation of a commission to 
plan for a national observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution, 1964. 

Created a commission to formulate plans 
for a memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the 
District of Columbia. 

Proposed constitutional amendment giving 
the District of Columbia three votes in the 
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electoral college and its citizens the right to 
vote for President and Vice President, 

Provided for an elected mayor, city council, 
school board, and nonvoting delegate to the 
House from the District of Columbia. 

is a brief list of major actions 
taken between August 8 and September 1, 
1960. 

Antarctic Treaty: Ratified Antarctic Treaty 
assuring that the Antarctic Continent and 
surrounding areas will be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes, that freedom of scientific 
investigation will be maintained and freezes 

_ existing territorial claims and rights in the 
Antarctic. 

Mutual security appropriations: Appro- 
priated $3,722 million for foreign aid. Pub- 
lic Law 86-704, approved September 2, 1960. 

Latin American development: Authorized 
$500 million for assistance in the develop- 
ment of Latin America and $100 million for 
aid in the reconstruction of Chile. Public 
Law 86—735, approved September 8, 1960. 

Minimum wage: Increased the minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 over a 3-year period 
and extended coverage to some 4 million 
workers. 

Mutual security: contingency fund: Pro- 
vided for an increased authorization of $100 
million for the President’s mutual security 
contingency fund for fiscal 1961 to meet 
emergency needs in Africa and other areas 
of the world—contingency fund total of $250 
million in authorizations. 

Social security-medical care for aged: Pro- 
vided increased social security coverage under 
existing programs and authorized a new pro- 

‘gram of Federal grants to the States for 
medical care for the aged. Public Law 86— 
778, approved September 13, 1960. 

Lead-zinc mining: Provided for stabilizing 
the mining of lead and zinc by small pro- 
ducers in the United States. Vetoed Septem- 
ber 2, 1960. 

Helium: Authorized a long-range program 
for the conservation of helium. Public Law 
86-777, approved September 13, 1960. 

Public works: Provided $3,969 million for 
public works projects, flood control, and re- 
sources conservation and development. Pub- 
lic Law 86-700, approved September 2, 1960. 

FCC: Amended Federal Communications 
Act by fixing penalties for acceptance of 
payola and for other abuses and questionable 
practices. Public Law 86~—752, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960. 

Housing: Extended life of home repair and 
improvement program and lifted the ceiling 
on FHA insurance; increased the revolving 
loan for college housing loans by $500 million 
and increased the revolving fund for com- 
munity facility loans by $50 million. Public 
Law 86-764, approved September 14, 1960. 

Second supplemental: Appropriated $162,- 
186,981 for various agencies and programs, 
including $65 million for mutual security. 
Public Law 86-722, approved September 8, 
1960. 

District of Columbia police and firemen: 
Unanimously approved 7.5-percent salary in- 
creases for Metropolitan Police, District of 
Columbia firemen, U.S. Park Police, and 
White House Police. Public Law 86~734, ap- 
proved September 8, 1960. 

Advertising charges: Unanimously ‘ap- 
proved an exclusion of local advertising 
charges from the sales price for purposes of 
manufacturers’ excise taxes. Public Law 86— 
781, approved September 14, 1960. 

District of Columbia teachers: Unanimous- 
ly approved a 7.5-percent increase in salary 
for teachers and officials of the District school 
system. Public Law 86~-773, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 

Antikickback statute: Unanimously cleared 
for the White House extending the “anti- 
kickback” statute to all negotiated con- 

tracts. Public Law 86-695, approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960. 
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Transportation: Unanimously provided for 
licensing independent freight forwarders. 
This was the record of the 2d session of the 
86th Congress. ° 

AGRICULTURE 


In the first session, in 1959, we: 

REA: Restored authority of REA Admin- 
istrator to approve or disapprove loans with- 
out supervision by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Vetoed. Final passage, 60 to 27. 

Wheat supports: Provided price support at 
90 percent of parity; reduced acreage allot- 
ments by 25 percent below the allotment it 
would otherwise receive for the 1960 and 
1961 crops; and limited wheat supports to 
$35,000 a year for each producer. Final pas- 
sage, division vote. Action clearing biil for 
President adopted by vote of 44 to 40. 
Vetoed. 

Tobacco supports: Stabilized and protected 
the level of tobacco price supports by per- 
mitting the support price to be either the 
1958 level or 90 percent of new parity, which- 
ever is lower, until 90 percent of old parity 
exceeds either of these levels. Voice vote. 
Vetoed 

Special school milk program: Raised limi- 
tation on special school milk program to $80 
million for 1960 and 1961. Increased to $78 
million for current year. Public Law 86-— 
163, approved August 18, 1959. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Cloture: Liberalized the cloture rule by 
providing that two-thirds of the Senators 
voting may close debate on any measure, in- 
cluding rule changes; aiid affirming the fact 
that the Senate is a continuing body. Final 
passage, 72 to 22. 

Hawaii: Provided for admission of Hawaii 
to the Union as the 50th State. Final pas- 
sage, 76 to 15. Public Law 86-3, approved 
March 18, 1959. 

Alaska Omnibus Act:. Amended various 
Federal laws to facilitate orderly transition 
from territorial to statehood status. Public 
Law 86-70, approved June 25, 1959. 

Home rule: Provided for an elected mayor, 
city council, and a nonvoting delegate to the 
House of Representatives for the District of 
Columbia, 

ECONOMY 


Economic study: Provided $200,000 for a 
major study of the Nation’s economy by the 
Joint Congressional Economic Committee. 
Voice vote. 

Unemployment problems: Established a 
Commission on Unemployment Problems of 
11 members, 5 to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident and 6 by Congress, to make a study of 
the problems and report in 60 days. Voice 
vote. . 

Clayton Act: Amended Clayton Act to ex- 
pedite procedures for enforcement by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Public Law 86-107, 
approved July 23, 1959. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund: Increased U.S. subscription to the 
International Monetary Fund by $1.375 bil- 
lion and the World Bank by $3.175 billion. 
Final passage, 73 to 10. Public Law 86-48, 
approved June 17, 1959. 

Health for peace: Authorized a $50-mil- 
lion-a-year program to improve health con- 
ditions through international coo tion in 
research, training, and plann Pinal 
passage, 63 to 17. 

Mutual security: Authorized a total of 
$3,543,320,000 for fiscal 1960; authorized an 
appropriation of $2 billion over the next 
2 years for the Development Loan Fund. 
Established center for cultural and technical 
interchange between East and Vest in Ha- 
wali. Final p , 65 to 26. Public Law 
86-108, approved July 24, 1959. 

Inter-American Bank: Provided for U.S. 
membership in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank to aid in the economic develop- 
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ment of Latin American countries. Final 
passage, 89 to 3. Public Law 86-147, approved 
August 7, 1959. 

International Wheat Agreement: Ratified 
an extension of the 10-year-old International 
Wheat Agreement for another 3 years, to July 
31,1962. Ratified, 92 tol. 


LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


TV education: Authorized grants up to $1 
million to each State for purchase of TV 
facilities and equipment upon their agree- 
ment to provide land, building, and operate 
and maintain an educational channel. 

Railroad retirement: Provided for a 10- 
percent increase in benefits under Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Acts. Public Law 86-28, approved May 
19, 1959. 

Labor reform: Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act to curb undemocratic 
and racketeering practices in labor unions 
and labor-managemeht relations. Final 
passage, 90 to 1. Public Law 86-257, approved 
September 14, 1959. 

Housing: Omnibus bill provided for a 
$1.375 billion housing program emphasizing 
low-cost housing, college housing, urban re- 
newal, and a more realistic building program 
for the elderly. Final passage, 60 to 28. 
Conference report adopted by vote of 56 to 31. 
Vetoed. 

A second housing bill (S. 2539) passed in 
1959 was vetoed. The third housing measure, 
identical to S. 2539 with three exceptions, 
was signed into Public Law 86-372, approved 
September 23, 1959. Three exceptions: Col- 
lege classroom program, FHA insurance au- 
thorization expiration date removed, and 
the urban renewal capital grant authoriza- 
tion was modified. 

Veterans’ housing: Provided $100 million 
for direct Federal housing loans to veterans 
in rural and small urban areas. Permits the 
Administration to allow lenders to charge 
5, percent on GI housing loans. Public 
Law 86-73, approved June 30, 1959. 

Depressed areas: Authorized a new Federal 
program with an initial authorization of 
$389,500,000 in loans and grants for indus- 
trial redevelopment in economically de- 
pressed areas. Final passage, 49 to 46. Ve- 
toed 


Air pollution: Extended the Federal air- 
pollution-control program, authorized funds, 
and provided for agency cooperation. Pub- 
lic Law 86-365, approved September 22, 1959. 

Health benefits—Federal employees: Pro- 
vides for a voluntary Federal civilian em- 
ployees health benefit program comparable 
to those available to other large employee 
groups by authorizing payroll deductions and 
an equal contribution by the Government to 
meet the costs of the program. Final passage, 
81 to 4. Public Law 86-382, approved Sep- 
tember 28, 1959. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


AEC: Authorized $165,400,000 for a total 
of 43 new construction projects; $7 million 
for the Euratom research and development 
program; $55,500,000 for the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program; and 
extends for another 5 years the compulsory 
licensing of atomic energy. Public Law 86- 
50, approved June 23, 1959. ‘ 

Modern Navy: Authorized $110 million con- 
struction program of modern naval vessels 
for 1960. Public Law 86-23, approved May 
13, 1960. 

Airports: Extended for 2 years, until June 
30, 1961, the present Airport Act at the same 
level of annual authorization, $68 million 
for 1960 and 1961. Substitute adopted 71 
to 11. Public Law 86-72, approved June 29, © 
1959. sf 


NATURAL RESOURCES ia 
TVA financing: Authorized issuance of up 
to $750 million revenue bonds by TVA to §& 
finance additional power facilities subject to § 
congressional and Treasury Department ap- — 
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Public Law 986-137, 
August 6, 1959. 

In 1958: 

Defense reorganization: Public Law 85- 
659 provided for a complete reorganization of 
the Defense Department. 

Federal-aid highways: As an antirecession 
measure authorized $3.2 billion in new Fed- 


approved 


_ eral funds for highway construction and au- 


thorized a one-half of 1 percent bonus in 
Federal interstate highway funds to States 
that agree to regulate billboard advertising ~ 
along the Interstate Highway System. Pub- 
lic Law 381. 

Area redevelopment: Authorized $280 mil- 
lion in Federal aid for distressed areas suffer- 
ing from chronic unemployment. Vetoed. 

Unemployment benefits: Public Law 441 
extended the duration of the period in which 
jobless workers could collect unemployment 
checks. 

Social security: Increased OASI benefits 
by 7 percent. 

Civilian Space Agency: Created a new 
civilian agency to direct the Nation’s scien- 
tific activities relating to all nonmilitary 
aspects of outer space. Public Law 568. 

Reciprocal trade: 4-year extension of 


.the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Pub- 


lic Law 686. 

Postal rate-pay increases: Provided in- 
creases for first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mail and authorized a permanent 7.5- 
percent pay increase for all field service em- 
ployees except those in level 20. Public 
Law 426. 

Federal pay raise: Public Law 462 provided 
for an average 10-percent pay increase. 

National Defense Education Act: Enacted 
a 7-year $1 billion program of loans and 
grants to students and schools to enable 
needy students to continue their education. 
Public Law 864. 

Emergency housing: Enacted Public Law 
$64 to encourage and expedite the construc- 
tion and financing of a substantial number 
of new housing units, placing primary em-~ 
phasis on expanding and amending existing 
programs to provide economic relief. 

Aviation Agency: Created a Federal Avi- 
ation Agency to assume authority over the 
Nation’s airways. Public Law 726. 

Military pay raise: Public Law 422 in- 
creased the basic pay, by varying percent- 
ages, for nearly all military personnel with 
more than 2 years’ service. 

Superliner construction: Authorized the 
Federal Maritime Board to contract for the 
construction and sale of two superliner pas- 
senger vessels. Public Law 521. 

Atomic data exchange: Public Law 479 
authorized increased exchange of atomic 
weapons information and materials with 
US. allies, 

Small business agency: Public Law 536 
gave the Small Business Administration 
permanent status, a decided victory for small 
business groups. 

Capital for small business: Public Law 
699, the Small Business Investment Act, pro- 
vided for loans to State and federally chart- 
ered small business investment companies. 

Farm surplus disposal: Public Law 931 ex- 
tended for 18 months, to December 31, 1959, 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act and increased from $4 billion to 
$6.25 billion the value of surplus commodi- 
ties that can be sold to friendly foreign 
countries for local currencies. 

Alaska: After a 42-year deadlock Congress 
enacted Public Law 508 admitting Alaska to 
the Union as the 49th State. 

Minerals exploration: Public Law 701 es- 
tablished an Office of Minerals Exploration 
a8 & permanent agency within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to provide Federal as- 
sistance for mineral exploration projects. 

Construction speedups: The Congress 
adopted two resolutions calling on the ad- 
ministration to accelerate all civil and mili- 
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construction projects for which funds 
had been as one 
of checking a 


grants for hospital construction, 

Presidential pensions: Public Law 745 
provided a pension of $25,000 a year for 
former Presidents and a pension of $10,000 
to widows of former Presidents provided they 
gave up any other Federal annuity or pen- 
sion. . 

In 1957: 

Civil Rights Act: Enacted into Public Law 
315 the first civil rights measure to pass 
the Senate since 1875: Created an executive 
Commission on Civil Rights; empowered the 
Attorney General to seek an injunction when 
an individual was deprived or about to be 
deprived of the right to vote; and allows 
the judge to decide whether the defend- 
ant in such cases should be tried with or 
without a jury. 

Middle East, Public Law 7: Authorized the 
President to cooperate with and assist any 
Middle East nations desiring help in the 
development of economic strength, and to 
undertake military assistance programs with 
them. 

Atomic Agency Treaty: Ratified the stat- 
ute of International Atomje Energy Agency 
designed to implement the 1953 atoms-for- 
peace proposal. 

Atomic insurance: Permitted the Govern- 
ment to provide indemnities of up to $500 
million for damages resulting from nuclear 
accidents in private industry. Public Law 
256. 

Housing: tLiberalized several existing 
housing programs; lowered the minimum 
downpayment required to buy a house with 
an FHA-insured and gave FNMA 
additional funds for buying home mortgages 
from banks and other private lenders to 
alleviate the tight-money market. Public 
Law 104. 

Upper Colorado project: Authorized a 
$760-million Upper Colorado River Basin 
water storage and reclamation project. 
Public Law 485. 

Health program: Enacted Public Law 911 
providing traineeships for professional pub- 
lic health personnel; advanced training for 
professional nurses; practical nurse training; 
extension of hospital survey and construc- 
tion programs; and assistance in mental 
health programs. 

Public Law 835 provides for a 3-year $90- 
million construction program for health re- 
search facilities. 

Flood insurance: An experimental $5 to 
$7.5 billion Federal flood insurance and loan 
contract program. Public Law 1016. 

Surplus disposal: Enacted Public Law 962 
increasing from $1.5 to $3 billion the limit 
surplus sales for foreign currencies. 

Customs simplification: Enacted into law 
a single valuation system, based on the price 
at which the goods were offered for sale as 
exports, instead of the old system under 
which the higher of two values was used, the 
export price or the price at which the goods 
would be sold in the foreign market. Public 
Law 927. 

Seventy thousand public housing units: 
Provided for 35,000 untts a year for 2 years 
but made Federal ald contingent upon a 
workable slum clearance program in local 
communities. Public Law 1020. 

Atomic merchant ship: Provided for con- 
struction of an atomic-powered merchant 
ship to promote the peacetime application 
of atomic energy; estimated cost, $37 mil- 
lion. Public Law 848. 

Mineral stockpile: Authorized a 24-year 
subsidy program for mining tungsten, fluor- 
spar, asbestos, and columbium-tantalum es- 
timated to cost $91.7 million. Public Law 
733. 

Servicemen’s survivors: Increased benefits 
for survivors of servicemen and brought 2,- 
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850,000 military under social se- 
curity. Public Law 881. 

Water 3 Federal funds 
available to States for developing water pol- 
lution con and auvhorized a 


ties to build sewage treatment works. Pub- 


lic Law 660. 
Niagara power: See _power Soe 


Farm surplus disposal: Extended the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act to June 30, 1958, and increased from $3 
billion to $4 billion the value of surplus 
commodities that could be sold to friendly 
foreign countries. 

Veterans’ compensation: Public Law 168 
increased pa ts for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities by 10 percent with 
more for 100-percent disability. 

Immigration laws: Public Law 316, dealing 
primarily with hardship cases, authorized 
admittance of approximately 60,000 aliens; 
authorized unlimited entry, for a 2-year 
period, of alien orphans adopted by U.S. 
citizens. 

In 1956: , 

Farm bills: H.R. 12 to restore rigid sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity on basic com- 
modities. Vetoed. 

After the veto the Congress again con- 
sidered and passed a farm measure retaining 
mandatory price supports for small feed 
grains and gave the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture discretionary authority to establish a 
two-price plan for rice; set up an acreage 
reserve program to compensate producers 
for reducing their 1956-59 crops of basic 
commodities below their allotments or base 
acreages. Public Law 540. 

Social security: Liberdlized the Social Se- 
curity Act by reducing the retirement age 
for women from 65 to 62 and established a 
disability program at age 50; extended cover- 
age to lawyers, dentists, chiropractors, osteo- 
paths, veterinarians, optometrists, share- 
croppers, etc. Public Law 880. 

Thirteen-year highway program: Au- 
thorized the largest roadbuilding program in 
history: $31.5 billion in Federal-State funds 
over a 13-year period; also provided for new 
taxes scheduled to yield $14.8 billion over a 
16-year period. Public Law 627. 

In 1955: 

Housing amendments of 1955: Authorized 
45,000 public housing. units through July 
31, 1956, and increased the authorization 
for assistance in slum clearance and urban 
renewal by $200 million annually in fiscal 
1956 and 1957. Public Law 345. 

Railroad retirement: Permitted pensioners 
to receive both social security and railroad 
retirement benefit.payments; and increased 
@ spouse’s maximum annuity from $40 a 
month to $51.80. Public Law 3883. 

Defense of Formosa, Pescadores: Author- 
ized the President to use U.S. Armed Forces 
in defense of. Formosa and the Pescadores 
against Chinese Communists. Public Law 4. 

International finance: Authorized US. 
participation in the International Finance 

tion and authorized $35,168,000 as 
the U.S. subscription to IFC. IFC grew out 
of demands of underdeveloped countries for 
credits not readily obtainable from the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction. Pub- 
lic Law 350. 

Reciprocal trade: Extended the President's 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments through June 30, 1958; amended 

peril point provisions so that the 
existing 
if a business enterprise producing goods in 
commercial quantities was suffering seri- 
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ously from import competition. Public Law 
86 


Minimum wage increase: Raised hourly 
minimum wage from 76 cents to $1 effective 
March 1, 1956. Public Law 381. 

Armed Forces pay increase: Granted to 
officers with more than 3 years’ service and 
warrant officers and enlisted men with more 
than 2 years’ service pay increases based on 
rank and length or service, from 6 
to 25 percent; provided an increase in special 
monthly pay for hazardous air and sub- 
marine duty; increased retired pay by 6 per- 
cent. Public Law 20. 

‘Military reserves strengthened: Established 
the first comprehensive program aimed ex- 
clusively at bolstering U.S. military reserve 
forces; authorized up to 250,000 men be- 
tween 17 and 18% to sign up annually for 
3 to 6 months’ active duty providing they 
remain in the Ready Reserve until their 
service time totals 8 years. Public Law 305. 

GI education: Granted full educational 
benefits under the Korean GI bill to. mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who were on active 
duty on or before January 31, 1955. Public 
Law 7. 

Upper Colorado project: Authorized a $760 
million Upper Colorado River Basin water 
storage and reclamation project. Public Law 
485. 

Health program: Enacted Public Law 911, 
providing traineeships for professional public 
health personnel; advanced training for pro- 
fessional nurses; practical nurse training; 
extension of hospital survey and construc- 
tion programs; and assistance in mental 
health 

Public Law 835 provided for a 3-year $90 
million construction program for health re- 
search facilities. 

Flood insurance: An experimental $5 bil- 
lion to $7.5 billion Federal flood insurance 
and loan contract program. Public Law 1016. 

Surplus disposal: Enacted Public Law 962 
increasing from $1.9 billion to $3 billion the 
limit surplus sales for foreign currencies. 

Customs simplification: Enacted into law 
a single valuation system, based on the price 
at which the goods were offered for sale as 
exports, instead of the old system under 
which the higher of two values was used, 
the export price or the price at which the 
goods would be sold in the foreign market. 
Public Law 927. 

Seventy thousand public housing units: 
Provided for 35,000 units a year for 2 years 
but made Federal aid contingent upon a 
workable slum clearance program in local 
communities. Public Law 1020. 

Atomic merchant ship: Provided for con- 
struction of an atomic-powered merchant 
ship to promote the peacetime application 
of atomic energy; estimated cost, $37 mil- 
lion. Public Law 848. 

Mineral stockpile: Authorized a 2\,-year 
subsidy program for mining tungsten, fluor- 
spar, asbestos, and columbium-tantalum; 
estimated to cost $91.7 million. Public Law 
733. 

Servicemen’s survivors: Increased benefits 
for survivors of servicemen and brought 
2,850,000 military personnel under social se- 
curity. Public Law 881. 

Water pollution: Increased Federal funds 
available to States for developing water 
pollution control programs and authorized 
@ maximum of $500 million to assist com- 
munities to build sewage-treatment works. 
Public Law 660. 

Farm loans: Public Law 878 increased 
from $15 million to $65 million the amount 
of money available for emergency loans to 
farmers and stockmen under the emergency 
Parm Loan Act. 

Great Plains program: Provided a long- 
range program to combat soil erosion in the 
Great Plains area, authorizing a maximum 
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appropriation of $150 million for the entire 


program. and limited the payments for any 
one year to $25 million. Public Law 1021. 
Railroad 


percent. Public Law 1013. 

International Wheat Pact: Ratified a new 
International Wheat Agreement guaranteeing 
the US. annual sales of 132 million bushels 
of wheat at prices ranging from $1.50 to $2 
a bushel. 

Oversea voting: Urged States to enact laws 
permitting servicemen, Federal employees 





September 21 


Federal pay raise: Raised the pay of all but 
the top level of Government employees by 
7.5 percent. Public Law 94. 

Security Commission: Established a 12- 
member bipartisan commission to study the 
entire Government security program. Public 
Law 304. 

Airport grants: Authorized for allocation 
to States and territories for airport develop- 
ment, Federal grants totaling $42.5 million 
in fiscal 1956 and $63 million in each of the 3 


subsequent fiscal years, on a matching basis. 


Public Law 211. 


abroad, dependents of both groups, and Small business: Extended the life of the 


merchant seamen to register for voting by 
use of uniform postcard applications and to 
vote by absentee ballot. Public Law 296. 


Small Business Agency and increased the 
total revolving fund from $275 million to 
$550 million. Public Law 268. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Acreage remeasurement 


S. 3117—Public Law 86-553, Approved June 
30, 1960 

This law provides a uniform rule for re- 
measuring acreage planted to allotment 
crops upon request of the farm operator, 
and provides uniform conditions under 
which the operator pays for remeasurement. 

The remeasurement of cotton acreage is 
now provided for by law, which specifies 
that the farm operator must pay the cost 
of remeasurement if the planted acreage 
exceeds the allotted acreage. The remeas- 
urement of acreage planted to other allot- 
ment crops is now provided for by regula- 
tion, which requires the farm operator to 
pay the cost only if the planted acreage 
exceeds the allotted acreage and the original 
measurement was substantially correct. 
Thus the farm operator is excused from 
paying the cost of remeasurement if the 
original measurement was substantially in- 
correct in the case of any allotted com- 
modity except cotton. The purpose of the 
bill is to place cotton on the same basis as 
the other commodities subject to allot- 
ments. 

It repeals the existing provision, which 
relates solely to cotton, and inserts a uni- 
form provision for remeasurement, measure- 
ment after adjustment of excess acreage, 
and payment of remeasurement costs. The 
bill further provides that if the farmer does 
not take the proper steps to have the acre- 
age measured after adjustment of excess 
acreage, the acreage originally measured 
would be considered as the acreage of the 
commodity for compliance purposes. 
Central Bank for Cooperatives—Increase in 

directors 
S. 2977—Public Law 86-503, Approved June 
11, 1960 

This law increases the number of direc- 

tors of the Central Bank for Cooperatives 
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from 7 to 13 to provide for representation 
of each of the 12 farm credit districts. The 
Central Bank for Cooperatives is a mixed 
ownership Government corporation, part of 
the Farm Credit system, which is supervised 
by the Farm Credit Administration. It is 
1 of the 13 banks for cooperatives organized 
to make loans to farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations. The other 12 are regional banks, 
1 being located in each of the 12 Farm 
Credit districts. The Central Bank partici- 
pates in regional bank loans, making direct 
loans to cooperatives only in cases where 
loans by regional banks are not practicable. 
The terms of the present directors are to 
be terminated December 31, 1960, and, be- 
ginning next year, seven members will be 
appointed by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration with the approval of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board and the re- 
maining six will be elected by the boards of 
directors of designated regional banks for 
cooperatives. The proportion of appointed 
and elected directors follows generally the 
pattern set by existing law, varying with 
the Government’s interest in the bank. 
Each of the elected directors will be elected 
solely by the directors of the regional bank 
for the district from which he comes, and 
cooperatives that borrow from the banks 
will no longer have a direct voice in the 
election of Central Bank directors., 


Cropland—Acquisition by eminent domain 


H.R. 8343—Public Law 86-423, Signed April 
9, 1960 


This law continues acreage allotments on 
lands acquired by agencies having the right 
of eminent domain so long as they remain 
leased to their former owners. It also per- 
mits Federal Government lands to be leased 
to their former owners for producing price- 
supported crops without regard to section 
125 of the Soil Bank Act. 

Section 125 of the Soil Bank Act prohibits 
leasing of Federal Government lands for 
producing price-supported crops in surplus 
supply. Thus, this measure exempts from 
this prohibition lands leased to their former 
owners. 


’ 
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It also gives a former owner, who is not 
in possession of the land at the time the bill 
becomes effective, 2 years instead of 1 to ob- 
tain a lease from the Government and qualify 
for the continuation of allotments on the 
land. ’ 

Extra long staple cotton 

H.R. 12115—-Public Law 86-566, Approved 

June 30, 1960 

This law provides that the 1961 marketing 

quota for long staple cotton will be the same 
. as the 1960 crop. This will prevent a reduc- 

tion of approximately 50 percent in the acre- 
age of long staple cotton which would other- 
wise take place in 1961, in spite of the fact 
that the United States produces less of this 
commodity than it consumes each year. 


Hall of fame 


H.R. 5789—Public Law 86-680, Approved 
August 31, 1960 

This law confers a Federal charter on the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame, incorporated under 
the laws of Missouri on May 26, 1958, an or- 

tion designed to honor all who have 

made this Nation great with contributions 
to the advancement of agriculture. 

The Hall of Fame is to be located near 
Kansas City, Kans., and financed entirely 
from private sources. 


Land-grant colleges 


§S. 3450—Public Law 86-658, Approved July 
14, 1960 


This law restores the level of support by 
the Federal Government of teaching in the 
national system of land-grant colleges and 
universities to the level authorized by Con- 
gress in 1935. These colleges and univer- 
sities, founded by Federal action, have for 
nearly a century carried on national func- 
tions while under the control and direction 
of State authorities. The land-grant insti- 
tutions have received direct Federal appro- 
priations for teaching purposes since the 
passage of the second Morrill Act in 1890. 
These funds have not been increased since 
1935, although there is general agreement 
among all college and university officials that 
funds for faculty salaries are one of the 
most critical needs of our colleges and uni- 
versities at the present time. What this bill 
proposes is an increase in these teaching 
funds simply to bring them up to the same 
standard, in terms of the formuia on which 
they were appropriated in 1935, as they were 
25 years ago. This would still leave the pro- 
portion of Federal funds compared to the 
amount appropriated by the States, far less 
than it was 25 years ago. 

The additional funds authorized by this 
bill could .be used only for teaching pur- 
poses and only in the subjects authorized 
by the original land-grant college act. 


Mexican farm labor 


12759—Public Law 86-783, Approved 
September 14, 1960 


This bill extends for 6 months (until De- 
cember 31, 1961), the act under which work- 
ers are brought into the United States from 
Mexico under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and pursuant to an inter- 
national agreement with the Government of 
Mexico, to assist in seasonal farm operations 
in the United States. 

This program has been in existence since 
1951 with very slight modifications and has 
provided seasonal help to farmers. 

The present act expires on June 30, 1961, 
in the midst of the most active season of 
Many crops dependent upon labor provided 
under the program. Its extension before 


KR. 


the adjournment of this Congress is essen- 
tial in order to permit farmers to make their 
1961 production plans and obtain financing, 
where necessary, with assurance that labor 
to harvest their crops will be available. In 
Many instances adequate financing would be 
impossible to obtain without this assurance. 
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Milk and butterfat price supports 
S. 2917-——-Public Law 86-799, Approved Sep- 
tember 16, 1960 

This bill increases the support level for 
manufacturing milk and buterfat for the 
remainder of the current maketing year to 
not less than $3.22 per hundredweight for 
manufacturing milk and not less than 59.6 
cents per pound for butterfat. The an- 
nounced support prices for this year of $3.06 
per hundredweight and 56.6 cents per pound 
are the same as have been in effect since 
April 1, 1958. The average price received by 
farmers for the marketing year ended March 
31, 1960, was $3.28 for manufacturing milk 
and 59.5 cents for butterfat. This bill would 
tend to stabilize prices at about this level 
and prevent the possibility of a price de- 
cline which, in view of cost increases since 
April 1, 1958, would ruin many dairy farmers. 


Multiple use 


H.R. 10572—Public Law 86-517, Approved 
June 12, 1960 

This law establishes the congressional 
policy that the national forests are to be 
administered for outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, and wildlife and fish pur- 
poses, naming in a single statute all of the 
five basic renewable surface resources. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is directed to ad- 
minister the national forests for multiple use 
and sustained yield. 

In administering the act, the Secretary is 
authorized to cooperate with State and local 
agencies. This expression of authority 
should be construed as encouragement to the 
Secretary to stimulate State and local 
agencies and others to cooperate in the de- 
velopment and management of the national 
forests, particularly where benefits to the 
local community and local use are great. 


Pesticide chemicals 


H.R. 7480—Public Law 86-537, Approved 
June 29, 1960 

This law provides for a label on the ship- 
ping container of raw agricultural commodi- 
ties declaring the presence of pesticide 
chemicals, but does not require a declaration 
while commodities are displayed for retail 
sale outside the shipping container. 

The amendment proposed by this law to 
section 403 would not in any way weaken 
the protection which the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act gives to consumers against 
the use of unsafe pesticide chemicals on raw 
agricultural commodities. This protection 
against unsafe pesticide chemicals is assured 
by section 408 of the act, which prohibits 
the use of pesticide chemicals on produce 
unless the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has prescribed safe tolerances 
for these chemicals, 


Rice-marketing quotas 


H.R. 7889—Public Law 86-408, Approved 
April 4, 1960 


This law provides for the proclamation of 
rice-marketing quotas whenever the supply 
exceeds normal. Existing law requires that 
supply exceed normal by more than 10 per- 
cent before quotas are proclaimed. 

Normal supply consists of domestic con- 
sumption and exports plus a 10-percent al- 
lowance for carryover. This allowance for 
carryover, which amounts to about 5 million 
hundredweight, is adequate. Marketing 
quotas have been in effect for rice since 1955. 
Their suspension for any year could result 
in considerable expansion of acreage for that 
year followed by a difficult readjustment to 
quotas in the following year. This law is 
designed to prevent such a situation. 

Special school milk program 
H.R. 9331—Public Law 86-446, Approved 
April 29, 1960 

This law increases the amount of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds to be used 
for the special milk program from $81 to 
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$85 million for the current fiscal year, and 
from $84 to $95 million for 1961 fiscal year. 

‘Under this program, the Department of 
Agriculture reimburses schools participating 
in the school lunch program at the rate of 
4 cents a half-pint in excess of the half pint 
provided in the lunch ahd reimburses other 
schools at the rate of 3 cents a pint. Com- 
mencing with fiscal 1961, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be reimbursed by a 
separate and special appropriation item for 
any expenditure made under this act. The 
entire program is to expire June 30, 1961. 

Tobacco price supports 
H.R. 9664—Public Law 86-389, Approved 
February 20, 1960 

To stabilize the tobacco prices for the Na- 
tion’s 800,000 tobacco growers, Congress en- 
acted this law to provide that the support 
level for the 1960 tobacco crop remain at the 
1959 level. In 1961 and subsequent years, 
the support price will be adjusted from the 
1959 level in direct proportion to in 
the parity index, using the previous 3-year 
moving average as a base. 

This law ties the support price for tobacco 
directly to the parity index reflecting the 
cost of commodities farmers purchase, rather 
than to a 10-year moving average of farm 


prices, 
Wheat Act of 1960 


S. 2759—Passed Senate June 9, 1960. H.R. 
12261 (House Companion) (Failed To Pass 
House June 23, 1960 


The Senate, by a vote of 44 to 36, passed 
this bill designed to reduce the surplus of 
wheat without reducing the income of wheat 
producers by— 

Setting price supports at 75 percent of 
parity for 1961-63 wheat crops; 

Providing for a permanent cut of 20 per- 
cent in wheat acreage allotments, beginning 
with the 1961 crop; s 

Providing payments-in-kind for the 1961, 
1962, and 1963 crop years of Government- 
owned wheat stocks to farmers agreeing to 
the 20-percent acreage reduction and retir- 
ing such acreage from production or graz- 
ing; payments-in-kind would be equal to 
50 percent of the average production of 
wheat which would have been produced on 
the diverted acreage; 

Reducing the 15-acre exemption to the 
smaller of (i) 12 acres, or (ii) the highest 
ac planted on the farm in any of the 
years 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, or 1960; 

Prohibiting price-support payments for any 
other cOmmodity produced in 1961, 1962, or 
1963 on a farm subject to wheat marketing 
quotas if the farm fails to comply with the 
wheat price-support requirements; 

Preserving farm wheat acreage history even 
though no wheat is planted for the 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 crops; ; 

Terminating wheat quotas and allotments 
and providing wheat price support at 50 per- 
cent of parity, if the 1961 wheat quota is 
disapproved by producers. 


Wheat farmers—Allotment credit 


H.R. 4874—Public Law 86-419, Signed 
Aprii 9, 1960 

This law provides for crediting a wheat 
farmer who exceeds his allotment, but fails 
to produce a marketing excess, with the same 
history he would have received if he had 
produced an excess and stored it to avoid 
penalty. 
~ Wheat farmers who either keep within their 
allotments, or store any marketing excess 
produced by them, are credited for the pur- 
pose of future allotments with acreage his- 
tory equal to their base acreage. Those who 
exceed their allotments and do not store 
their marketing excess are credited only with 
history equal to their allotted acreage, and 
lose the difference between their allotted 
acreage and base acreage. Thus, this law 
corrects this situation by providing credit 
for their full base acreage. 
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Amount as passed Final action, Increase or 
Title Budget esti- __} amount as decrease com- 
mates approved pared to budget 
House Senate estimates 
1960 APPROPRIATIONS 
‘NASA supplemental. Devi cnanih bteo = wigan sent a $23, 079, 000 $23, 000, 000 $23, 079, 000 $28; 079, 000 ink cc eiewse 
SS RET a ae : : 1, 018, 504, 888 2387, 505, 864 995, 491, 103 955, 370,003 | —$63, 134, 885 
Labor supplemental __.._.._..._._-.-.------.--- mses 8, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 —2, 000, 000 
1961 APPROPRIATIONS 
I si tenet cena District of Columbia..-............-...-.--- (242, 403,000); (237, 118, 276) (240, 089, 152) (239, 470, 433) (—2, 932, 567) 
authorization _----- Wesiuslntharetlinckc tebe aksone (18, 700, 000) (18, 700, 000) (20, 100, 000) (20, 100, 000) (+1, 400, 000) 
Federal payment-_._.-...-.-...--- witty 34, 533, 000 27, 533, 000 28, 533, 000 27, 533, 000 —7, 000, 000 
AD a inti mceinseeninpanpeinesiens Setter etme “n= om 799, 615, 000 760, 522, 235 738, 388, 300 729, 624, 375 — 69, 990, 625 
nes auth hdna na CS ae 550, 330, 300 543, 375, 600 589, 212, 625 557, 667, 600 +7, 337, 300 
EE | ink. senda obown IN, on ocak ose anbeet Sob. sk adapt shee 4, 897, 853,000 | 4,795,414,000 | 4,877,014,000 | 4, 841, 914,000 —55, 939, 000 
= Ee ey General Government... __.-...-.-..---- ais 14, 627, 500 13, 787, 500 14, 572, 500 14, 207, 500 —420, 000 
ee: SCE... «x: wisi meg onion Labor-HEW__._......- 4, 020, 221,981 | - 4, 184,022,731 | 4, 485,788,931 | 4,354,170,331 | +-333, 948, 350 
i Sb we civnccemnpiai State-Justice-Judiciary-_- ia pas 733, 030, 395 676, 564, 807 . 718, 269, 147 705, 032, 567 —27, 997, 828 
BE TOE rnc adouns aed Independent offices_-_--__-_____- 8, 417,397,000 | 8, 182,067,400 | 8, 459,412,900 | 8, 311,893,400 | —~105, 503, 600 
Me REN ote heeclinianctnpnls BE iiitsenseweclbrt ans dane+)- mae . 39, 335, 000, 000 | 39, 337, 867,000 | 40, 514,997,000 | 39, 996, 608, 000 +661, 608, 000 
ee 2. 22 ie EE a eee ae é ...| 4,135, 268,190 | 3,937,943, 500 | 4,005,222,683 | 3, 994,097,600 | —141, 165, 590 
nin acoky diss tnd Whivesstoees agement Loan authorizations..____-_____* te - amano (367, 000, 000) (557, 000, 000) (577, 000, 000) (577, 000, 000)| (+210, 000, 000) 
as wc nr hie eel Military construction... -_-.._...-.....-.----.-- 1, 188, 000, 000 876, 145,000 | 1, 067, 227, 000 994,855,000 | —193, 145,000 
Be, SG nn tt ventere coe! NE Ss tec e tie wo nimeecilchipererencitmpinms . 133, 413, 485 100, 317, 660 129, 870, 410 129, 470, 410 —3, 943, 075 
< YRS REE eee: Public works____.....-..-- 4, 013, 793,180 | 3,914, 798,985 | 4,030,010,605 | 3, 969, 982, 485 —43, 810, 695 
ee aa aes cae Mutual security - - 4, 281, 704,000 | 3, 589,750,000 | 3, 989,054,000 | 3, 722,350,000 | —5£9, 354, 000 
H.R. 12740 ie .| Supplemental -.--......-.- 169, 327, 840 49, 738, 200 166, 324, 740 138, 293, 740 —31, 034, 100 
i al 2d supplemental - --.....-_-. 72, 280, 731 91, 085, 481 305, 042, 731 162, 186, 981 +89, 906, 250 
Tote, 1908... -.-.-.----.=- : anscnewase ; 72, 796, 390, 602 | 71,080, 933,099 | 74, 118, 940, 572 72, 649, 886, 989 "146, 503, 613 
, Ta GIRREESRET E SRS EI RIES PSE SORTS a $74, 490 | 71,347, 438,963 | 75.143, 510,675 | 73,634,335,902 | —211, 638,498 
f Total, loan authorizations... .__- ° mae 700,000)} (575, 700, 000)| (597, 100,000)! (597. 100,000) (+211; 400; 000) 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 
H.R. 8601—Public Law 86-449, May 6, 1960 


The Senate, by a vote of 71 to 18, passed 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960, after a debate 
which started February 15 and ended on 
April 8, 1960. 

The major provisions are: 

Obstruction of court orders: Makes it a 
Federal crime, punishable by a $1,000 fine 
and/or 1 year in prison, to use threats or 
force to interfere or attempt to interfere 
with or obstruct any Federal court order. 

Antibombing: Makes it a Federal crime, 
punishable by a $5,000 fine and/or 5 years 
in prison, to flee to avoid prosecution for or 
testifying about the bombing of any build- 
ing, structure, facility, vehicle, dwelling 
house, synagogue, church, religious or edu- 
cational center, public-or private. Makes it 
a Federal crime, punishable by a fine from 
$1,000 to $10,000 and/or 1 year to life im- 
prisonment, depending upon the degree of 
injury, to (a). transport explosives in inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent to 
damage or destroy any real or personal prop- 
erty to interfere with its use for educational, 
religious, charitable, residential, business, or 
civic objectives or of intimidating any per- 
son pursuing such objective; and (b) in- 
timidate by bomb threats through use of 
mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instru- 
ment of commerce, subject to penalty of 
$1,000 fine and/or 1 year in prison. 

Federal election records: Requires every 
officer of Federal elections to preserve for 
22 months from date of any general, special, 
or primary election all voting records, and 
authorizes Department of Justice to inspect 
the records at the principal office of the 
records’ custodian. Violators subject to 
$1,000 fine and/or 1 year in prison. 

Civil Rights Commission: Grants author- 
ity to each member of Commission to admin- 
ister oaths and take statements of witnesses. 

Education of children of military: Au- 
thorizes availability of funds to Commis- 
sioner of Education to provide local educa- 
tion facilities for children of military per- 
sonnel in federally impacted areas. 

Right to vote (referee plan): Provides 
that, after a court finding that a person has 
been deprived of his right to register or to 
vote because of his race or color, the court 


then, at the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, determines whether it is an isolated 
instance or a pattern or practice in a given 
area. If the court finds such pattern or 
practice, the persons affected apply for and 
will be entitled to a hearing within 10 days 
for an order declaring him qualified to vote 
(until the violation ceases), provided he can 
prove he is qualified under State law to vote, 
that since the court finding he has again 
been denied the right to register, or found 
not qualified to vote under color of law. 
Authorizes the court to appoint voting 
referees from qualified voters in the judi- 
cial district to receive the applications, to 
take evidence, and to report to the court 
on the applicant's qualifications. In a vot- 
ing referee proceeding, the applicant shall 
be heard ex parte at such times and places 
as the court shall direct. 

In the case of an application filed 20 or 
more days prior to an election which is un- 
determined by time of election, the court 
shall issue an order authorizing the appli- 
cant to vote provisionally provided he is 
qualified to vote under State law. Applica- 
tions filed within 20 days prior to an election, 
the court, in its discretion, may make such 
provisional voting order. In either case the 
order shall provide for impounding the bal- 
lot pending determination of the application. 

Provides that the State may be sued jointly 
or severally for violations under this act. 


Constitutional amendment—House vacan- 
cies, poll tax, District of Columbia right to 
vote 

Senate Joint Resolution 39—Before States 


for Ratification 


This resolution as passed by the Senate 
would have amended the Constitution (after 
ratification by three-fourths of the States) 
to-— 

1. Grant to State Governors the power to 
fill vacancies in the House if more than 50 
percent of its membership were killed in an 
atomic attack or other disaster. 

2. Abolish the poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a national election. 

3. Provide the residents of the District of 
Columbia with the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and nonvoting rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives. 

However, as returned by the House, it con- 
tained only one phase of the original reso- 


lution and it was reduced in scope. As 
amended by the House and adopted by the 
Senate, the resolution eliminates completely 
the provisions for District of Columbia rep- 
resentation in the House and provides for 
representation of three in the electoral col- 
lege. When ratified by three-fourths of the 
States, within 7 years, the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will then have the privilege 
of voting for President and Vice President. 


Hawaiian omnibus bill 


H.R. 11602—-Public Law 86-624, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

The Hawaiian omnibus bill is a measure 
necessary to make complete and perfect the 
admission of Hawaii into the Union on a free 
and equal footing with the other 49 States. 
It amends a number of acts of Congress, 
some merely technically, such as changing 
the phraseology in a statute from “Territory 
of Hawaii” to “State of Hawaii.” Other 
Federal laws are amended substantively, pri- 
marily to equalize Federal activities in the 
new State, especially with respect to grants- 
in-aid programs. 

A similar omnibus law, gathering up the 
lose ends, so to speak, of transition from ter- 
ritorial status to statehood was enacted with 
regard to Alaska last year in the first session 
of this Corfgress (Public Law 86-70). 


DEPENSE 
AEC authorization 


11713—Public Law 86-457, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

Authorizes $211,476,000 to be appropriated 
to the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 
1961 for new construction projects (the ad- 
ministration requested $293,876,000 to cover 
high energy physics projects, principally the 
Stanford linear electron accelerator) . 

Limits project starts to those where the 
estimated cost does not exceed by moré than 
25 percent the estimated cost as authorized. 

Authorizes to be appropriated funds for 
advance planning, construction, design, and 
architectural services in connection with 
projects which are not otherwise authorized 
by law, and AEC is authorized to use funds 
currently or otherwise available to it. 

Authorizes funds to restore or to replace 
plants or facilities destroyed or otherwise 
seriously damaged. 


H.R. 








1960 


Authorizes AEC to continue to use funds 
for projects which have been authorized by 
Congress in prior years. 

Flight instruction 


H.R. 11787—Public Law 86-597, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This law extends for 4 years the authority 
for flight instruction for members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Public Law 879, of the 84th Congress, au- 
thorized flight training in the ROTC pro- 
grams of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. This authority was intended to at- 
tract more qualified young men to apply for 
flying spaces in the advanced ROTC course, 
to detect those who would later fail to com- 
plete pilot training after having been com- 
missioned for that purpose, and to motivate 
more young Americans to become career fly- 
ing Officers. The original authority was for 
a period of 4 years and, unless extended, the 
authority would expire on August 1, 1960. 

The Departments of the Army and the Air 
Force have participated in the ROTC flight 
instruction program since fiscal year 1957. 
The Department of the Navy established the 
program at two schools, but discontinued 
the program in fiscal year 1959. The Navy, 


however, desires to have continued authority. 


to participate in future training. 

The flight instruction program provides for 
approximately 70 hours of instruction—35 
flight and 35 ground. The military depart- 
ments contract with participating colleges 
and universities to provide for flight instruc- 
tion. The training is offered during the 
senior year of the ROTC cadets. 


Freedom Commission 
8. 1689—Passed Senate August 31, 1960 


This measure establishes a Freedom Com- 
mission—a commission which, in turn, will 
establish a Freedom Academy. The Commis- 
sion and Academy are the organizational 
means to meet our cold-war development 
and training needs to— 

Carry on research with a view to develop- 
ing an integrated operational science for our 
side which will meet the entire Soviet politi- 
cal-economic attack and work toward our 
national objectives in a systematic manner, 
utilizing all potential means in the public 
and private sectors which are in accord with 
the ethics of freemen faced with a Soviet- 
type challenge. 

Train Government personnel, private citi- 
zens and foreign students in this science. 

The Commission is to be composed of six 
full-time members and a chairman, to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The members are to serve 
for staggered times of 6 years; and no more 
than four, including the Chairman, may be 
members of any one political party. The 
Chairman is to serve at the pleasure of the 
President. 

Military Construction Authorization Act of 
1960 


H.R. 10777—Public Law 86-500, Approved 
June 8, 1960 


To strengthen and expand our vital de- 


fenses, this law provides construction and 
related authority for the military depart- 
ments, within and outside the United States, 
as well as authority for construction of fa- 
cilities for the Reserve components, total- 
ing $1,185,320,000 for fiscal 1961. This in- 
cludes $1,074,554,000 in new authorizations 
and $110,766,000 for deficiency authorizations 
on projects started in previous years. 
Funds authorized were: 


a Nia die tee ee citeaclel $727, 305, 000 
iE i satel en aaa 148, 561, 000 
Defense Department.......--- 20, 000, 000 
CTE ne einen 127, 566, 000 
een 109, 983, 000 
Reserve components_._......- 56, 122, 000 
Reserve deficiencies._.......- 783, 000 
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Naval vessels—Construction 


H.R. 10747—Public Law 86-471, Approved 
May 14, 1960 
This law authorizes the construction of 
8,000 tons of amphibious warfare vessels and 
landing craft, 4,000 tons of patrol vessels, 
and 20,000 tons of auxiliary vessels. 
The vessels to be constructed are: 


Amphibious transport, dock.....-..._- 1 
WGGGES  VORIUIR i. cite critsincte ne akon 2 
Fast combat support ship_.....-.--.-- 1 


The Navy’s shipbuilding and conversion 
program for fiscal 1961 involves 35 ships and 
22 craft, which is a step toward continued 
development and modernization to enable it 
to discharge its assigned missions in nation- 
al defense. 


Reserve components 


H.R. 5132—Passed Senate, Amended, August 
° 31, 1960 

This bill provides an improved status for 

members of the Reserve components on ac- 

tive duty with the Armed Forces by author- 

izing an increase in payments to Reserve 


members who are involuntarily released to. 


inactive duty. 
Stockpile rubber—Disposal 


House Concurrent Resolution 582—Passed 
House March 30 and Senate May 4, 1960 


This resolution grants congressional con- 
sent to disposal of 470,000 long tons of 
natural rubber from the national stockpile. 

The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act authorizes the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to 
determine quantities of strategic and critical 
materials that should be stockpiled and to 
dispose of any materials no longer needed 
because of revised determinations of re- 
quirements. 

The act further provides that material in 
the stockpile may not be disposed of without 
the express approval of Congress except when 
the revised determination is because of obso- 
lescence. The revised determination of 
stockpiling objectives for rubber is not be- 
cause of obsolescence; hence congressional 
approval was required before disposal, 


UMT—Amendment 


H.R. 5040—Public Law 86-632, Approved 
July 12, 1960 


This law is designed (1) to extend to mem- 
bers of the National Guard who perform 3 
to 6 months active duty for training the 
same reemployment rights available to mem- 
bers of the Ready Reserve performing the 
same type and length of training; and (2) 
to adjust the time period within which 
leave-of-absence rights must be asserted 
after the performance of inactive duty for 
training, active duty for training other than 
an initial period of 6 months of active duty 
for training, and after being examined for 
induction. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 


S. 3258—Passed Senate August 30, 1960 


This bill amends the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to provide for 
payment of District of Columbia alcoholic 
beverage taxes (other than wine and beer) 
by means of a reporting or affidavit method 
in lieu of the present tax stamp method. 

The reporting method has always been 
used in the District for the collection of 
taxes on beer and, since the latter part of 
1958, the collection of taxes on wine has been 
by the reporting method. In other words, 
this bill provides for the payment of the tax 
on spirits by a monthly reporting system in 
precisely the same manner as is now provided 
for beer and wine. : 
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Alien income tax 
S. 2954—Public Law 86-522, Appréved June 


This measure amends the District of Co- 
lumbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947 to exempt from the income tax com- 
pensation paid to alien employees by certain 
international tions. 

This amendment applies only to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1960. 

Annuity contracts 
H.R. 10964—Public Law 86-520, Approved 
June 12, 1960 

This law requires District of Columbia life 
insurance companies to maintain a separate © 
account for funds received in connection 
with variable annuity contracts, and gives 
the Superintendent of Insurance more de- 
tailed authority to regulate these accounts. 
It authorizes him to refuse to allow any life 
insurance company, whether or not incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia, to issue 
variable annuity contracts if he believes that 
the company does not satisfy the required 
tests. It also permits life insurance com- 
panies issuing. variable annuity contracts 
to invest a greater percentage of the assets 
held in separate accounts in common and 
preferred stocks and corporate bonds. 

The variable annuity contract is a recent 
insurance innovation providing for pay- 
ments to-the annuitant which vary directly 
according to the investment experience of 
the insurance company. 

Car sales—Finance charges 
10683—-Public Law 86-431, Approved 

April 22, 1940 

This law provides for regulating finance 
charges for retail installment sales of motor 
vehicles in the District of Columbia to halt 
the present trend of some “overcharging” 
of consumers. Testimony on the measure 
disclosed that charges frequently ran to 49 
percent or more of the amount being fi- 
nanced. 

Under this measure these finance charges 
cannot exceed the larger of $25 or from $8 
to $16 a $100 per year depending on whether 
the vehicle is new or used. 

The measure also provides that the maxi- 
mum finance charge for a period less or 
greater than 12 months or for amounts less 
or greater than $100 must be decreased or 
increased proportionately. 

The District Commissioners are authorized 
to require dealers and persons licensed to 
engage in the business of purchasing retail - 
installment sales contracts for motor ve- 
hicles, bonds or other security which would 
be conditioned on observing laws and regu- 
lations in force in the District applicable to 
such a business. 

Requires licensed dealers and finance com- 
panies to carry public liability or property 
damage insurance or both. 

Violators of any provision of this act may 
be fined up to $500 and/or imprisoned up 
to 6 months. 

Civil Defense Act strengthened 
S. 2446—Passed Senate April 11, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee April 

12, 1960 

To strengthen and increase the effective- 
ness of the civil defense program in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this measure makes nu- 
merous changes in the Civil Defense Act of 
1950, so that it will more adequately meet the 
needs of the District relative to planning, 
training, and preparation for civil defense in 
case of an attack, and for the exercise of 
emergency powers after an attack or in case a 
major disaster should occur in the District. 

Civil War Centennial Commission 


S. 3885—Public Law 86—787, Approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1960 


The purpose of this bill is to provide the 
necessary authorization to empower the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission and the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to carry out appropriate 
civic programs commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the Civil War, and to author- 
ize appropriations necessary to carry out 
rograms. 
" Court fees 


3. 3194—Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee June 
9, 1960 
This bill exempts the District of Columbia 

from paying fees ss, for example, a fee for a 

certified copy of a judgment, in any of the 

courts of the District of Columbia. 
DC.Transit 


H.R. 11135—Public Law 86-669, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

This law is to aid in the development of 
an improved transportation system for the 
District of Columbia, and is to provide for 
coordinating transportation with other pub- 
lic facilities. The bill establishes a Federal 
agency to be called the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. This Agency is to 
prepare a transit development program for 
the National Capital region and, upon the 
enactment of further authorizing legisla- 
tion, to acquire land for transit use, to con- 
struct transit facilities, and to operate 
transit service. ‘ 

The law also gives advance consent to ne- 
gotiating an interstate compact to establish 
an organization which will succeed the Fed- 
eral Agency, and which may perform any 
other function of a regional character that 
may be entrusted to it by the compact. 

Fire and casualty insurance 


HR. 10183—Public Law 86-526, Approved 
June 27, 1960 

This law permits a company doing busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia to be treated 
as a stock company for purposes of fire, ma- 
rine, and casualty insurance provided it was 
chartered as a company by a special act of 
the legislature of its domiciliary State prior 
to the effective date of the Fire and Casualty 
Act. It must have been doing business ex- 
clusively on the stock plan and must have 
maintained at all times a surplus of not less 
than $300,000. 

Indigents—Representation in courts 


H.R. 10761—Public Law 86-531, Approved 
June 27, 1960 

This law creates a Legal Aid Agency, gov- 

erned by a volunteer Board of Trustees, 

which would “employ” paid and volunteer 

attorneys to be available for assignments to 
represent indigentse in certain cases. 
Insurance corporation trustees 


H.R. 8737—Public Law 86-436, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law eliminates a requirement. that a 
majority of the trustees or directors of, in- 
surance companies must be citizens of the 
District of Columbia which, in effect, will 
place them on a par with other District of 
Columbia corporations. 


Insurance mortality tables 


H.R. 10684—Public Law 86-530, Approved 
June 27, 1960 


This law provides for the use, in connec- 
tion with life insurance issued in the District 
of Columbia, of the most modern tables of 
mortality developed and recommended by 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, called the 1958 Commissioners’ 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table and the 
1958 Commissioners’ Extended Insurance 
Table. It also allows policies issued in the 
District of Columbia on female lives to give 
effect to the lower mortality on females by 
rating back to the age of the insured for 
not more than 3 years and makes minor 
corrections and clarifications in the so-called 
standard valuation and standard nonforfei- 
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ture provisions of the District of Columbia 
insurance laws. 
Licenses—Learners’ permits 

8.3257—Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Re- 

ferred to House District Committee June 9, 

1960 

This bill imcreases the fee charged for 
learners’ permits from $1 to $2. The in- 
creased revenue is to be used to offset the 
expanded cost of the traffic safety education 
program, 

Life Insurance Act 
H.R. 1844—Public Law 86-579, Approved July 
5, 1960 

This law amends the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia to broaden the 
permissible coverage of group life insurance 
contracts by— 

Reducing the number of persons that a 
group policy must cover from 25 in the cases 


of employees and union members and 50 — 


in the case of Federal employees to 10 in all 
cases. 

Increasing the maximum amount of in- 
surance which a member of an insured 
group may obtain from the present maxi- 
mum of $20,000 to 150 percent of his annual 
salary or $40,000, whichever is less. 

Permitting issuance of group life insur- 
ance policies covering members of associ- 
ations formed for purposes other than ob- 
taining group insurance and allowing all of 
the premiums for the insurance to be paid 
by the members. 

Providing that spouses and minor children 
of group insureds may be included in the 
group for coverage up to one-half of the 
member’s coverage. 

Metropolitan Region Development Act 


Senate Joint Resolution 42—Public Law 86— 
527, Approved June 27, 1960 

Establishes a policy for coordinating de- 
velopment in the District of Columbia with 
the development of other areas in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region. 

Major problems of concern are the water 
supply, sewage disposal, water pollution, and 
transportation. 

It is anticipated that this act will have 
the effect of bringing Congress, the Federal 
Government, the District government, the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and the 


various county and city governments into a° 


more unified plan for future development. 
Motor vehicle registration 


H.R. 12568—Public Law 86~—716, Approved 
September 6, 1960 

This bill amends existing law relative to 
motor vehicle registration in the District of 
Columbia, in order to— 

(1) Authorize the Board of Commission- 
ers to charge an additional fee not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents for each set of motor vehicle 
identification tags in the event that the 
Commissioners prescribe and issue tags 
treated with special reflective materials to 
increase visibility of automobile tags at 
night. 

(2) Authorize registration fees for all 
motor vehicles registered in the District of 
Columbia, regardless of type of fuel used. 

(3) Change the fees for dealers’ tags from 
the present charge of $50 for the first three 
sets and $10 for each additional set to $30 for 
the first set and $10 for each additional set. 

(4) Double the registration fees for motor 
vehicles propelled by fuel not subject to the 
regular motor vehicles fuels tax. 

Public assistance 


S. 2363—Passed Senate June 28, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee June 
29, 1960 
This bill consolidates into one act present 

statutes granting public assistance in the 


* District of Columbia. At the present time 
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public assistance is administered under the 
following separate laws: 

Old-age assistance: An act to amend the 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia 
in relation to providing assistance against 
old-age want. 

Aid to the blind: An act to provide aid for 
needy blind persons of the District of Colum- 
bia and authorizing appropriations, 

Aid to dependent children: An act to pro- 
vide aid to dependent children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled: Based on same authority as general 
assistance, below. 

General assistance: Authorized in recent 
appropriation acts for the District of Colum- 
bia; e.g., in the appropriation act for 1960, 
item for Department of Public Welfare in- 
cludes “relief and rehabilitation of indigent 
residents.” 

Authorizes the Commissioners to establish 
categories of public assistance; 

Makes uniform in all categories a 1-year 
residence requirement for public assistance 
eligibility. At present, old-age assistance 
legislation specifies 5 years of the last 9 im- 
mediately preceding filing an application for 
assistance; aid to blind legislation requires 1 
year’s residence if the applicant became blind 
while a resident, otherwise 5 of the last 9 
years immediately preceding the application 
for assistance is mandatory; aid to dependent 
children, aid to the disabled, and general 
assistance categories require 1 year’s resi- 
dence prior to filing the application; 

Makes uniform the provisions of all cate- 
gories of assistance regarding the responsi- 
bility of relatives to contribute to the sup- 
port of the applicant. 

Permits the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to prescribe by regulation the 
periods of time which may elapse in each 
category of assistance prior to a reinvestiga- 
tion of the recipient’s financial and physical 
circumstances. Present law does not permit 
the flexibility in this regard desired by the 
Commissioners. . 

In addition, the legislation authorizes or 
accomplishes the following actions or ob- 
jectives which the Commissioners under 
existing laws cannot perform or can per- 
form only in part: 

(1) Entering into reciprocal agreements 
with any State for the provision of public 
assistance to residents and nonresidents. 

(2) Penalties for fraud in obtaining public 
assistance are prescribed. 

(3) Authorizes the Comm‘ssioners to accept 
voluntary services in administering the pro- 
visions of the act. 


Real property purchase 


S. 1159—Public Law 86-400, Approved 
April 4, 1960 

This law repeals a provision in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act which 
requires the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority when buying real property to pay 
not more than 80 percent Over and above the 
current assessed value of all property ac- 
quired in the square, 

The Authority must purchase this prop- 
erty in order to carry out its statutory re- 
sponsibility of providing decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing for families of low income 
in the District and, in so doing, it has ex- 
perienced many difficulties because of price 
limitation. 

Redevelopment Act 


S. 3688—Public Law 86-748, Approved 
September 13, 1960 


This bill is designed to (1) authorize the 
District of Columbia’ Redevelopment Land 
Agency to eliminate slums and blighted areas 
whether characterized by residential or non- 
residential uses; (2) authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to sell 
District-owned real property to the Rede- 
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yelopment Land Agency, 30 days after notice 
to Congress; and (3) authorize the Commis- 
sioners to lease public space over and under 
District streets where they find such space 
is not required for public travel. 


Registration of births 


S. 2327—Public Law 86-524, Approved 
June 27, 1960 


This law authorizes the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to establish rules 
and regulations permitting certification of 
given names for birth records in those cases 
where names have never been properly certi- 
fied and where, because of death or in- 
capacity upon the part of parents, proper 
certification cannot be executed. The Di- 
rector of Public Health would be authorized 
to accept such certifications and to make 
appropriate entries in the official records. 


Salary increases—District of Columbia fire- 
men and policemen 


H.R. 130583—Public Law 86-734, Approved 
September 8, 1960 

Authorizes a 7.5-percent salary increase for 
Metropolitan policemen, firemen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, U.S. Park Police, and 
White House Police. 

The measure also authorizes FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover to retire on full salary after 
30 years’ service. 

Salary increases—Teachers 


H.R. 12993—Public Law 86~773, Aappores 
September 13, 1960 

This act provides a 7.5-percent salary in- 
crease for teachers and officials of the Dis- 
trict school system and increases the en- 
trance salary step of District teachers from 
the present $4,500 a year to $4,800 a year. 

Sewer system 


S. 3834—Public Law 86~711, Approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1960 

This measure: 

(1) Increases the maximum amount which 
may be borrowed by the District of Colum- 
bia for use in constructing and improving 
its sanitary and combined sewerage systems 
from the present limit of $5 million to $32 
million; 

(2) Permits the District of Columbia to 
defer the interest and principal payments on 
not to exceed $10 million of the amounts 
borrowed, when the Secretary of the Treasury 
finds that the income received from charges 
for sewerage service attributable to sewerage 
flowing into the District of Columbia sani- 
tary sewage works from the Potomac inter- 
ceptor is inadequate to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest or principal, or both in- 
terest and principal; and 

(3) Provides that if interest and principal 
is deferred under these conditions, then the 
deferred interest and principal must be added 
to the sums payable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in later years. 

Small claims—District of Columbia munici- 
pal court 


S. 3304—Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee 


This bill increases to $150 (from $50) the 
jurisdictional amount of the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia. This increase 
will allow more litigants to take advantage 
of the simplified procedures in such actions, 


Taxes—Refunds and overpayments 


H.R. 10000—Public Law 86-528, Approved 
June 27, 1960 


This law extends the time for filing claims 
for refund of overpayments of District of 
Columbia inheritance and estate taxes from 
2 to 3 years, thus making it comparable 
to the 3-year period allowed for Federal estate 
taxes. 
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Although the clear intent of the above - 


Teachers—Retirement 


S. 2439—Public Law 86--525, Approved June 
27, 1960 

Permits teachers of the public schools in 
the District of Columbia (as defined in the 
act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
public-school teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved August 7, 1946), to count 
as creditable service for retirement, certain 
periods of authorized leave without pay 
taken by them for educational purposes. 


Temporary unemployment compensation 


S.3416—Public Law 86-739, Approved 
September 8, 1960 


This bill provides needed authorization 
for appropriations and procedures to enable 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Board to reimburse the Treas- 
ury of the United States for certain expen- 
ditures made under the provisions of the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958, and to avoid the necessity of 
increasing the Federal unemployment com- 
pensation taxes upon employers of four or 
more employees in the District of Columbia. 

The first section of the bill provides that 
the Secretary of the transfer from 
the account of the District of Columbia in 
the unemployment trust fund to the United 
States a sum equal the amount of benefits 
paid in the District of Columbia based upon 
claims exhausted under the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act. 

The second section of the bill appropriates 
$150,000 or so much of such sum as may be 
necessary to pay over to the United States 
an amount equal to the amount of costs in- 
curred by the District Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board in connection with its ad- 
ministration of the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958. This sum 
is to bé appropriated from the moneys 
credited pursuant to section 903 of the Social 
Security Act to the account of the District 
of Columbia in the unemployment trust 
fund in the Treasury of the United States. 
The bill provides that the amount appro- 
priated be paid within 2 years from the date 
of enactment of the bill, and in no event 
later than December 1, 1963. 

Section 3 of the bill establishes a tem- 
porary interest and penalty fund to pay the 
District’s share of the administrative ex- 
penses. 

Traffic violations 


S. 3305—Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee June 
9, 1960 
This measure increases from 10 to 90 days 

the maximum prison term for traffic viola- 

tions. 
Transfer of securities 


H.R. 10021—Public Law 86-584, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This law is to simplify and facilitate the 
transfer of securities to and by fiduciaries 
by rendering unnecessary the burdensome 
excess documentation required by corpora- 
tions and their transfer agents under exist- 
ing law. 

Section 3 of the Uniform Fiduciaries Act 
provides that in the case of a transfer of 
securities by a fiduciary, a corporation or 
its transfer agent “is not bound to inquire 
into whether the fiduciary is committing a 
breach. of his obligation as fiduciary in mak- 
ing the transfer, or to see to the perform- 
ance of the fiduciary obligation, and is liable 
for registering such transfer only where reg- 
istration of the transfer is made with actual 
knowledge that the fiduciary is committting 
a breach of his obligation as fiduciary in 
making the transfer, or with knowledge of 
such facts that the action in registering the 
transfer amounts to bad faith.” 
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provision of law is to relieve a corporation 
and its transfer agent from any duty to in- 


@ fiduciary might be in breach of trust, have 
been compelled to continue the extensive 
documentation which the above section of 
the Uniform Fiduciaries Act was designed 
to eliminate. 


Vehicle safety responsibility 
S. 2131—Public Law 86-730, Approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1960 

This law amends the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Responsibility Act of the District of Colum- 
bia to— 

Authorize the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners to suspend automobile registra- 
tions when required reports such as report- 
ing an accident, are not filed. 

Require persons injured or damaged in 
an automobile accident to report their in- 
juries or damages within 50 days to receive 
benefits. under the act. 

EDUCATION 
Deaj—Teacher training 


Senate Joint Resolution 127—Passed Senate 
May 27, 1960. Referred to House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee May 31, 1960 


One authorizes $1.5 million for each of the 
first 2 years and additional amounts as 
may be necessary for the 8 remaining years 
for grants to —_ and nonprofit institu- 
tions engaged in training teachers of the 
deaf and affiliated with institutions of higher 
education for teacher training purposes. 

The second authorizes $2 million for each 
of the first 2 years and additional amounts 
for the 8 years for grants to in- 
eee of higher education to assist them 

providing advanced training of speech 
ekakeasalan and audiologists. 

Under each, the grants could be used to 
cover training program costs, and to provide 
scholarships and fellowships. 

The national shortage of classroom teach- 
ers of the deaf began during World War 
II and has become more acute each year. 
It is the task of the teacher of the deaf 
to bridge the gap between the deaf child’s 
world of silence and the world of sound 
and hearing, the world of language and 
speech. The success with which a deaf 
child is able to bridge this barrier, to de- 
velop gnguage and proportionately to 
minimize his great educational handicap, de- 
pends upon the skill, the- understanding, 
and the professional training of his teacher. 

Disclaimer affidavit 


S. 2929—Passed Senate June 16, 1960. . Re- 
ferred to House Education and Labor 
Committee June 17, 1960 


This bill repeals that portion of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act which requires 
every student who applies for a loan under 
the act to sign an affidavit declaring that 
he does not believe-in and does not support 
any organization that believes in the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by illegal or 
unconstitutional methods. 

Continues the requirement that the stu- 
dent take the usual oath or affirmation to 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States, the same as any public servant. 

The colleges, through their representative 
organizations, are virtually unanimous in op- 
posing this provision in the National Defense 
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Education Act. The President recommended 
its repeal and is supported by HEW and 
Bureau of the Budget. 

No one objects to the principle that all 
Americans should be loyal citizens and 
should be willing to swear allegiance to our 
country. But the disclaimer affidavit singled 
out students—and only those who had to 
borrow money to continue their education 
must sign an affidavit as to their beliefs. 

Twenty-one universities—among which 


are some of the most outstanding ones—felt 


so strongly about the affidavit that they re- 
fused to participate in the program. Thus, 
in this way we were making it more difficult 
to “catch up or keep up” with the reputed 
Russian excellence in education, science, and 
research. In addition, this requirement 
worked a great hardship on institutions from 
an administrative standpoint. 


Educational assistance for orphans 


H.R. 4306—Public Law 86-785, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This measure: 

(1) Includes within the definition of “in- 
duction period” the earlier pre-World War 
II and between-war periods; 

(2) Broadens the eligibility criteria to in- 
corporate a “performance of duty” standards; 
and 

(3) Specifies the conditions under which 
training by open-circuit television may be 
recognized. 

Persons covered by the eligibility provi- 
sions of this bill would receive the type of 
educational assistance now provided by the 
War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 
1956, That act provides educational assist- 
ance to the children of veterans of World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict 
who died of a service-connected disability. 
In general, the assistance is limited to chil- 
dren between 18 and 23 years of age, and the 
monthly allowance is $110 for a full-time 
course not to exceed 36 months. 

Library Service Act—Extended 


S. 2880—Public Law 86-679 Approved 
August 31, 1960 

This law extends the Library Services Act 
te June 30, 1966, and retains the present au- 
thorization for an annual appropriation of 
$75 million. This bill does, however, repeal 
the provision permitting funds to carry over 
for an additional year. 

The primary purpose of the Library Services 
Act is to stimulate the States to provide 
better public library service in rural areas. 
It is designed to assist in remedying a serious 
deficiency in the educational program of the 
United States. Under the act each State 
designates a State library extension agency 
which prepares and submits to the Commis- 
sioner of Education a State plan t® assure 
the most effective use of the funds. 

Each State receives a basic allotment of 
$40,000 while Guam and the Virgin Islands 
each receive $10,000. The balance of the ap- 
propriation is divided among the States on 
the basis of their rural population as com- 
pared with the rural population of the United 
States. The allotment of each State must be 
matched on the basis of the per capita in- 
come of the State as compared with the na- 
tional per capita income. 


Meteorology research 


S. 1235—Passed Senate May 26, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Interstate May 27, 1960 
This measure has a twofold purpose. 

First, it clarifies the Weather Bureau’s basic 

authority to enter into research contracts in 

the various meteorological fields, and second, 
it authorizes the Weather Bureau to install 

Government telephones in private residences. 
At present the only specific authority for 

entering into research contracts in the 

meteorological flelds is contained in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, which authorizes 
the Department of Commerce, Weather Bu- 
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reau, to enter into research contracts with 
public and private agencies to increase the 
safety and efficiency of air navigation. Thus 
a strict interpretation of this act tends to re- 
strict research contracts to air navigation. 

On the other hand, the Weather Bureau 
has found that in many cases the most effi- 
cient method of accomplishing its research 
in a particular area of meteorological science 
is to have all or part of the project con- 
tracted out to private agencies such as uni- 
versities, in order that their highly special- 
ized research facilities can be used. In this 
way the facilities and experienced personnel 
are made available to the Government at far 
less cost than if the Weather Bureau were to 
attempt to perform all research at its own 
facilities with its own personnel. 

In addition to the above, this bill author- 
izes the expenditure of public money for 
telephone services installed in private re- 
sidences, for use as the Chief of Bureau may 
direct, in carrying into effect the basic en- 
abling laws authorizing collection and dis- 
tribution of information on weather condi- 
tions throughout the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions. These installations 
will be made in cases where frequent need 
can be shown to exist, or where isolated loca- 
tion prevents use of public utility communi- 
cation facilities to contact meteorological 
personnel for reports of severe storms, floods, 
and to disseminate emergency weather 
warnings. 

National Science Foundation Act—Amend- 
ment 


H.R. 11985—Public Law 86-550, Approved 
June 29, 1960 


The purpose of this law is to make “na- 
tionals” of the United States eligible for 
certain scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships authorized by the National Science 
Foundation Act. 

Under the provisions of section 10 of the 
National Science Foundation Act, the Foun- 
dation is authorized to award, within the 
limit of funds made available, scholarships 
and graduate fellowships for scientific stud- 
ies and work in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences at accredited nonprofit American 
or foreign institutions of higher education. 
However, section 10 restricts such awards in 
that the law presently. reads “Persons shall 
be selected for such scholarships and fel- 
lowships from among citizens of the United 
States.” 

The act amends the original National 
Science Foundation Act to add the words “or 
nationals” following the word “citizens,” 
thereby removing the exclusion from elig- 
ibility of a small class of persons, principally 
the inhabitants of our territory of American 
Samoa, who are legally classified as American 
nationals. The addition of the word would 
appear to be in order for the law directs the 
Foundation to make the awards of such 
scholarships or fellowships to the applicants 
in such manner as will tend to result in a 
wide distribution of scholarships and fellow- 
ships “among the States, territories, posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia.” 


School Assistance Act of 1960 


S. 8—Passed Senate February 4, 1960, by a 
Vote of 51 to 34. H.R. 10128 (House Bill) 
Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Senate Re- 
quested Conference June 8, 1960 


The Senate, for the sixth time since 1884, 
passed a bill authorizing Federal financial 
assistance for elementary and secondary 
schools. The Senate approved general sup- 
port measures in 1884, 1886, 1888, 1948, and 
1949; however, none of these measures were 
acted upon by the other House. Since 1949, 
the primary interest has been in school con- 
struction. The Senate found, despite sus- 
tained and efforts by States and 
local communities to build schools and to 
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increase teachers’ salaries, that there are 
still serious shortages of classrooms and of 
teachers which required action on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

The Senate, after more than 2 days and 
nights of debate, passed S. 8 by a vote of. 
51 to 34. The major provisions are: 

Proyides $1.8 billion in Federal funds, over 
a 2-year period, for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries, or both. 

The’ States have freedom of choice in us- 
ing allotted funds for either school con- 
struction or teachers’ salaries. 

Amount of funds authorized is based on 
the number of school-age children multi- 
plied by $20 year. : 

Grants to the States are made on the 
basis of number of school-age children in 
relation to the per capita income in that 
State. 

Equalization formula requires States to 
match Federal grants on a sliding formula 
after the first year. 

Prohibits all Federal controls. 

The first day’s debate was highlighted by 
the defeat of a Democratic-sponsored pro- 
posal to double the size of Federal support, 
and to use the funds to increase teachers’ 
salaries as well as for school construction, 
or both. This amendment lost on a 44 to 
44 tie vote and on the Dirksen motion to 
table the Johnson motion to reconsider the 
rejection vote, the Vice President voted “Yea’”’ 
to support the Dirksen tabling motion. The 
Senate subsequently won out over Repub- 
lican opposition by adopting an amendment 
54 to 35 to include teachers’ salaries in the 
proposal. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Armed services—Allowances 


H.R. 10068—Public Law 86-638, Approved 
- July 12, 1960 

This law equalizes travel and transporta- 
tion allowances and transportation of de- 
pendents and household effects for Regular 
and Reserve officers separated from active 
duty under similar circumstances. 

Under Public Law 368, 84th Congress, a 
Regular officer who is discharged with sev- 
erance pay after having completed at least 
8 years continuous active duty is entitled 
to select his home for the purpose of his 
travel allowances and the transportation of 
his dependents and household effects. In 
contrast, a Reserve officer involuntarily re- 
leased to inactive duty with readjustment 
pay is entitled to travel allowances and 
transportation of his dependents and house- 
hold effects only to his established home of 
record at the time of recall to active duty or 
to the place from which recalled. 

This bill permits a Reserve officer who is 
released to inactive duty after having com- 
pleted 8 years active duty to select a home 
for the purpose of his travel allowances and 
the transportation of his dependents and 
household effects. 

Since Reserve personnel who have com- 
pleted at least 8 years continuous active duty 
frequently decide to make their home at a 
place different from their home of record 
at the time of recall to active duty, and 
since this right now exists for Regular per- 
sonnel released under similar circumstances, 
it appears there is no justification for con- 
tinuing the existing disparity in the elec- 
tion of the place to which travel allowances 
are payable and to which dependents and 
household effects may be transported. 


Armed services—Household effects 


H.R. 12570—Public Law 86-627, Approved 
July 17, 1960 


This law imposes certain statutory limi- 
tations on moving household effects and 
baggage of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices by commercial air carrier. 

Under existing law there is no statutory 
limitation on the extent to which household 
effects and baggage of members of the uni- 
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formed services may be transported by com- 
mercial air carrier. 

This bill, in adding new language to exist- 
ing law, provides that no transportation of 
household effects for a member may be made 
by commercial air carrier where this method 
would result in greater overall costs, unless 
the transportation officer has certified that 
this type transportation is necessary in carry- 
ing out assigned duties or to prevent undue 
hardship, and that no other transportation 
will meet the situation requirements. The 
bill contains further language in the form of 
an exception providing that under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense un- 
accompanied baggage not to exceed 1,000 
pounds may be transported by commercial 
air carrier. The need for the exception is 
due to the fact that a large number of mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents, espe- 
cially in the Air Force, are transported by 
air to their new duty station. Since they 
arrive much earlier than unaccompanied bag- 
gage traveling by slower means, there is a 
need that they have baggage with them 
sufficient to prevent any undue hardship, 


Armed Forces-—Notaries 
HR. 12265—Public Law 86-589, Approved July 
0 


The purpose of this legislation is to au- 
thorize certain persons to administer oaths 
and perform notarial acts for the benefit of 
persons serving with, employed by, or accom- 
panying the Armed Forces outside the United 
States. 

Under existing law, officers of the armed 
services are authorized to perform these acts 
for members of the Armed Forces wherever 
they may be and for all other persons sub- 
ject to the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
who are located outside the United States. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
have held that civilian employees of the 
Armed Forces and dependents of members of 
the Armed Forces are not subject to trial by 
courts-martial in time of peace for either 
capital or noncapital offenses, and thus 
doubt has arisen as to whether these persons 
can still be considered as persons subject to 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

This measure amends the law in such a 
way as to permit certain officers of the armed 
services to perform notarial acts and admin- 
ister oaths for persons serving with, em- 
ployed by, or accompanying the armed serv- 
ices outside the United States and outside 
the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. In other words, the legisla- 
tion amends the law so as to specifically 
identify the individuals who may benefit by 
the authority of these officers who administer 
oaths and perform notarial acts. This be- 
comes particularly significant with respect to 
absentee ballots. Because of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court it is possible that 
many dependents and civilian employees of 
the armed services may not have their ballots 
notarized or may not have oaths adminis- 
tered to them by officers of the armed serv- 
ices, since it may be held that they are not 
subject to the Code of Military Justice be- 
cause of the recent Supreme Court decisions. 

The State laws vary on this matter and 
the proposed legislation, among other things, 
will insure that no vote is invalidated by im- 
proper administration of the required oath. 

The only present method by which a de- 
pendent or civilian employee who is now lo- 
cated outside the United States, and who is 
otherwise entitled to vote, may be sure that 
his ballot is properly validated is to go to the 
secretary of a U.S. embassy or legation, or to 
a consular officer of the United States. This 
frequently is inconvenient and time con- 
suming. 

This legislation will permit the system to 
be resumed which was in effect prior to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court with regard 
to the performing of notarial services by offi- 
cers for civilian employees and dependents, 
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Armed Forces—Promotion and retirement 
8S. 1796—Public Law 86-616, Approved July 
12, 1960 


The purpose of this legislation is to Im- 
prove the quality of the Regular officer corps 
of the Army and Air Force. {It will accom- 
plish this in two ways: 

Pirst, it will permit the Air Force, which 
seeks the temporary authority, and the Army, 
which is granted the temporary authority if 
it wishes to exercise it, during the next 5 
years, to involuntarily retire permanent 
colonels and permanent lieutenant colonels 
in the Regular Army and Regular Air Force 
who have three or more times failed of se- 
lection to the next higher permanent grade. 
The Air Force is the only service that- seeks 
this authority and intends to use it at this 
time. Upon enactment, the Air Force will 
establish zones to consider for elimination 
officers who have 20 or more years of service 
for retirement purposes and who have been 
considered for permanent promotion and 
have failed to be selected on three or more 
occasions. 

This portion of the legislation is temporary 
and expires June 30, 1965. 

Except for the first selection board which 
meets following the enactment, of the pro- 
posed legislation, not more than 20 percent 
of those officers who have three or more times 
failed of selection to the next higher grade 
in the grade of colonel or lieutenant colonel 
may be selected for involuntary retirement. 
In addition, if an officer has once been con- 
sidered for continuation and has been se- 
lected for continuation, he will not there- 
after be subject to the provisions of this tem- 
porary, authority. é 

The second portion of the legislation 
amends existing law with regard to the “show 
cause” procedure now in existing law apply- 
ing to the Army and the Air Force under 
which officers who fail to meet prescribed 
standards, or officers who are charged with 
professional or moral dereliction or who are 
security risks, may: be eliminated from the 
active list, 

Thus this legislation authorizes temporary 
new elimination procedures in the Air Force 
which will permit the Air Force to involun- 
tarily: retire about 200 colonels and about 
500 lieutenant colonels, during the next 5 
years, who have failed of selection three or 
more times to the next higher permanent 
grade. 

No officer will be eliminated unless he 
qualifies for retirement pay. 

The temporary authority will expire June 
30, 1965. It is also applicable to the Army, 
if the Army decides to utilize the authority. 
It is not applicable to the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

In 1959, the Congress enacted the so-called 
Hump Act, which permitted the Navy and the 
Marine Corps to involuntarily retire, ahead 
of schedule, commanders and captains, and 
their Marine Corps equivalents, in order to 
create vacancies for lieutenant commanders. 

Coast Guard—Additional pay 


H.R. 9921—Public Law 86-586, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation is to vali- 
date payments of additional pay for sea duty 
made prior to June 30, 1956, to enlisted mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard who served on vessels 
of less than 125 feet in length. The law 
further permits the refund of any repay- 
ments made by any of those men relating 
to payments received in the above manner, 
and relieve the authorized certifying officers 
from accountability for these payments. 


Coast Guard personnel 
H.R. 9449—Public Law 86-474, Approved 
May 14, 1960 


The general purpose of this proposal is to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
Coast Guard by improving statutes relating 
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applicable to extension of enlistments to a 


Improve the 


while serving as an Assistant Commandant. 
Court-martial sentences 
H.R. 12200—Public Law 86-633, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

The purpose of this law is to provide statu- 
tory authority for the reduction to the lowest 
enlisted pay grade of an enlisted member 
convicted by court-martial, whose approved 
sentence includes a punitive discharge, con- 
finement. or hard labor wtihout confinement. 

Before February 20, 1959, an enlisted mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces convicted by court- 
martial under an approved sentence that 
included a punitive discharge or hard labor 
with or without confinement was, as a result 
of sentence, automatically reduced to the 
lowest enlisted pay grade. On February 20, 
1959, the Court of Military Appeals, in the 
case of United States v. Simpson (27 C.M.R. 
303), declared the automatic reduction pro- 
visions of the “Manual” to be invalid and 
held that to be effective, a reduction in grade 
must be specifically provided in the court- 
martial sentence. As a result of this deci- 
sion, approved courts-martial sentences that 
included punitive discharges, confinement, 
or hard labor without confinement (or com- 
binations of these punishments), no longer 
resulted in automatic reduction and many 
enlisted members under sentence retained 
and continued to serve in a grade higher 
than the lowest enlisted grade. 

On August 19, 1959, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral issued an opinion holding that service 
members coming within the scope of the 
Simpson decision could be paid only the pay 
of the lowest enlisted pay grade, thus giving 
effect to the provisions of the “Manual for 
Courts-Martial” that were declared invalid 
by the Court of Military Appeals in the 
Simpson decision. The co decisions 
have placed the Air Force and the Army in 
a dilemma, The Court of Military Appeals 
in the Simpson case held that the services 
had no authority automatically to reduce 
these persons to the lowest enlisted grade as 
a@ result of their sentence, while the Comp- 
troller General held that such persons may 
be paid the pay of only the lowest enlisted 
grade. This bill amends the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice to provide, by law, what 
paragraph 126(e), as amended, of the “Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial” now provides by Ex- 
ecutive order. Moreover, the bill restores to 
enlisted ranks the dignity and prestige his- 
torically accorded those ranks by preventing 
sentenced service members in confinement or 
awaiting punitive discharges from serving 
in grades above the lowest enlisted grade. 

Defense of suits against Federal employees 

HR. 7571T—Vetoed June 13, 1960 


This bill provides a method of assuming 
responsibility by the Federal Government for 


against its employees 


in the scope of their Government employ- 
ment. 

The amendments provided that a civil ac~- 
tion or proceeding commenced in a State 
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court against an employee of the Govern- 
ment may not be removed to the district 
court of the United States without the con- 
sent of the plaintiff. 
Differentials and allowances 
H.R. 7758—Public Law 86-707, Approved 
September 6, 1960 
The purpose of this law is to improve and 
strengthen Government oversea activities by 
establishing a uniform compensation system 
for all Government employees in oversea 
posts regardless of the agency of employ- 
ment. 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
Amendments of 1960 
H.R. 12383—Public Law 86-767, Approved 
September 13, 1960 


The primary purpose of this act is to cor- 
rect inequities that exist in benefits paid to 
employees of the Federal Government, other 
than military personnel, who are injured in 
the performance of their duties and the de- 
pendents of those who died as a result of 
these injuries. The Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act has not been amended since 
1949, and, as a result, the compensation paid 
to employees who were injured prior to 1946 
is much less than the compensation for dis- 
ability or death computed on the basis of 
present-day Federal pay scales. At the same 
time the rise in the cost of living has created 
a further inequity. 

This act increases by 30 percent the wage 
base used to compute the amount of com- 
pensation for disability or death if the in- 
jury for which the compensation is payable 
occurred before January 1, 1946; increases 
the wage base by 20 percent if the injury 
occurred after December 31, 1945, but prior 
to January 1, 1951; and increases the wage 
base by 10 percent if the injury occurred 
after December 31, 1950, but before Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

It also increases the minimum amount of 
compensation for total disability from 
$112.50 to $180 per month except in cases 
where the monthly pay of the injured em- 
ployee is less than $180, in which event—as 
under the act at the present time—the com- 
pensation for total disability would be equal 
to the full monthly pay of the injured 
employee. 

The act also increases (1) the minimum 
wage base to be used in determining the 
amount of compensation to be paid in death 
cases from $150 to $240, (2) the amount 
available for burial expenses to the bene- 
ficiaries of an employee whose death resulted 
from an injury sustained in the performance 
of his duties from $400 to $800, (3) the maxi- 
mum amount allowable for the services of an 
attendant in those cases where the employee 
is so helpless as to require such constant 
service from $75 to $125, and (4) the maxi- 
mum allowance payable for the maintenance 
of an employee who is undergoing rehabilita- 
tion as directed by the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation from $50 to $100. 

In addition, the bill increases the benefits 
being paid in approximately 1,100 fatal and 
200 total disability cases which arose out of 
various Federal emergency relief programs 
in operation between 1934 and 1942. The 
benefits presently being paid in these cases, 
which are governed by the provisions of the 
act of February 15, 1934, are pitifully small. 
The beneficiaries in the fatal cases, who are 
almost exclusively widows, most of whom are 
well advanced in years, now receive on an 
average of $30 per month, and the compensa- 
tion rate in many of the total disability cases 
is less than $100 per month. The bill au- 
thorizes a minimum compensation rate of 
$100 per month for the total disability 

cases and at the rate of $52.50 
per month for widows. 
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Foreign Service Act amendments 


S. 2688—Public Law 86-723, Approved 
September 8, 1960 

This measure makes numerous changes in 
the administration of the Foreign Service of 
the United States and the Department of 
State. 

Provides a new class structure for Foreign 
Service Staff officers and employees. 

Liberalizes retirement and disability sys- 
tems. 

Improves recruitment and training of 
Foreign Service officers. 

Encourages functional and geographic area 
specialization by such officers. 

Increases by $10 million the authorization 
for the Foreign Service buildings fund, 
largely for office space for U.S. missions 
overseas. 


Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system 

S. 1502—Public Law 86-612, Approved July 
12, 1960 


This measure provides for adjustments in 
annuities under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system by: 

Granting a 10-percent increase in annui- 
ties now being received or which will begin 
on or before June 30, 1962. 

Providing that widow survivor annuitants 
who on or before June 30, 1962, are receiving 
a survivor annuity, receive a 10-percent in- 
crease, or so much in excess as will enable 
her to receive a minimum of $2,400. 

These increases will begin on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
30 days after enactment. 

Provides for adjustments in annuities that 
begin after September 1, 1959 on a graduated 
scale. 

Incentive pay 


10500—Public Law 86-635, Approved 
July 12, 1960 


This law has two purposes: (1) to amend 
existing provisions regarding entitlement to 
incentive pay based on duty on board a sub- 
marine, to include, with respect to duty on 
board nuclear-powered submarines only, 
those periods of training and rehabilitation 
after assignment to the submarine (this re- 
vision is necessary for the two-crew concept 
now in operation for the Polaris-type ves- 
sel); and (2) to add new statutory lan- 
guage which entitles to incentive sub- 
marine pay, members who serve as operators 
or crew members of bathyscaph-type under- 
water research craft. 

The Department of the Navy has deter- 
mined that two complete crews will be nes- 
essary for the operation of each of the 
Polaris-type nuclear submarines. These ves- 
sels are expected to remain at sea at sub- 
merged station over long periods of time, 
possibly as much as 60 days. It has been 
determined that one crew is insufficient in 
terms of physical endurance to carry out 
the mission of these vessels. The Navy is, 
therefore, assigning two crews to each of 
these vessels as they become operational. 
The crew not at sea will be ashore under- 
going rehabilitation and further training 
during the periods when the other crew is 
aboard the submarine at its undersea loca- 
tion. 

The Comptroller General has ruled that 
an individual is not “on board” a subma- 
rine for the purpose of entitlement to in- 
centive pay if he is absent from the sub- 
marine to which he is assigned for more 
than 15 days. The Navy under existing law 
is, therefore, confronted with the situation 
of where the crew not actually on board the 
Polaris vessel would not be entitled to sub- 
marine pay for possibly as much as 4 months 
out of a year. The principal purpose of this 
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legislation is to authorize both crews of a 
nuclear-powered submarine to concurrently 
receive entitlement to incentive pay. 

In order to receive entitlement to sub- 
marine pay under the terms of the bill, an 
individual must be assigned to the nuclear- 
powered vessel. Therefore, there would be 
no entitlement during periods of necessary 
schooling and training prior to asignment 
to the submarine. 

The Navy has been experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers in the desired num- 
bers for the expanding Polaris program. By 
removing the inequity of losing submarine 
pay for a substantial part of the year, it is 
believed that this bill should go far toward 
meeting its recruitment problems for sub- 
marine duty aboard the Polaris-type vessels. 


Indebtedness—Enlisted men 


H.R. 471—Public Law 86-511, Approved 
June 11, 1960 
This law grants to the Secretary of the 
Navy similar authority to that now being 
exercised by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Secretary of the Army as to the re- 
mission or cancellation of enlisted member’s 
indebtedness to the United States remain- 
ing unpaid before, or at the time of, that 
member’s honorable discharge, if he con- 
siders it in the best interest of the United 
States. 
Naval officers 


H.R. 12415—Public Law 86-558, Approved 
June 30, 1960 


The purpose of this legislation is to correct 
a@ technical defect in the Navy “hump” legis- 
lation enacted as Public Law 86-155. 

In that public law a new definition of total 
commissioned service was adopted for the 
purpose of a temporary promotion provision 
applicable only to the Marine Corps. The 
Comptroller General ruled that this defini- 
tion as a statutory matter also applies to the 
elimination provisions of the “hump” legis- 
lation. Because of the Comptroller’s inter- 
pretation, 185 officers who have already been 
selected to be retired June 30, 1960, under the 
“hump” authority not only cannot be re- 
tired at this time, but in some cases remain 
on until age 62. 

This bill in effect repeals section 6 of 
Public Law 86-155, with the result that the 
definition of “total commissioned service” is 
restored as it existed prior to the passage of 
this public law. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Graduates 


S. 3733—Passed Senate June 28, 1960, Re- 
ferred to House Armed Services June 29, 
1960 


The purpose of this bill is to place the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (Reg- 
ular) graduates in a status comparable to 
that of U.S. Naval Academy graduates, rela- 
tive to the form of the Regular commission 
received by members of this corps. 

These Regular graduates are those ap- 
pointed as midshipmen in the Naval Re- 
serve upon entering the NROTC as a fresh- 
man in college, and who obligate themselves 
to accept upon graduation an appointment 
in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps. 

Under present law, the Regular graduates 
obligate themselves upon entry as a fresh- 
man to serve on duty a minimum of 3 years 
as a Regular officer following graduation. 
This period was increased administratively 
to 4 years several years ago for the new en- 
tering classes. 

Under existing law, these graduates, before 
they have completed 30 months of active 
service, must make application for retention 
in active service as a Regular officer in the 
event that they decide to make a career in 
the Navy or Marine Corps. If they fail to 
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make application, their Regular commission 
is terminated at the end of their 36 months 
of service and they serve their remaining 
obligation as a member of the Reserve, In 
effect, therefore, under existing law they 
must request to stay in as a Regular officer 
in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

This mreasure also repeals existing provi- 
gions of law relating to application require- 
ments to remain on active duty as a Regular 
officer. As a result of this bill, these officers 
will have to make application in order to 
get out of the service at the expiration of 
their obligated tour. 

Oversea duty—Reemployment rights 


H.R. 10695—Public Law 86-585, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This legislation takes into account the fact 
that the Nation’s worldwide defense respon- 
sibilities are likely to continue without less- 
ening in the foreseeable future. Because 
of this likelihood—and because of the vital 
necessity for obtaining personnel of the 
highest possible ability and character—this 
measure has been advanced to remedy a ser- 
ious personnel problem which has arisen out 
of current provisions for civilian defense em- 
ployees overseas. Under present law, they 
have no reemployment rights to positions in 
the United States upon completion of their 
foreign duty. 

This measure is designed to remedy this by 
authorizing the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the military departments to 
grant return rights to career and career- 
conditional civilian employees assigned to 
posts outside the United States. The return 
right would consist of a minimum guarantee 
to the employee that he will be placed, upon 
his return from overseas, in the same posi- 
tion he vacated to accept the foreign assign- 
ment. If his former post is no longer in 
existence, the employee will: be placed in an- 
other position without reduction in seniority, 
status, or tenure. 

The measure expresses the will of Congress 
that the military departments establish a 
continuing personnel program designed to 
rotate Defense Establishment employees be- 
tween positions overseas and positions in the 
United States. Return rights would serve as 
statutory foundation for this program. 

Pay raise 
H.R. 9883—Public Law 86-568, Approved 
July 1, 1960 

This measure provides a 714-percent salary 
increase for employees in the judicial, legis- 
lative, and executive branches, including pos. 
tal employees, scientific, professional, techni- 
cal, administrative, and clerical personnel 
required to performr over 15,000 different oc- 
cupational skills essential to the perform- 
ance of the varied and farflung functions of 
the Government. . 

Gives the chief legal officers of the execu- 
tive departments the same standing as as- 
sistant secretaries, with additional salary 
from $19,000 to $20,000. 

Establishes the position of Administrative 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on the same 
basis as it exists in the other departments. 

Authorizes 5 additional supergrade posi- 
tions in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, making a total of 25 such positions. 


Per diem allowance 


H.R. 5196—Passed Senate, Amended, June 
30, 1960 


This bill increases to $15 (from $12) the 
maximum per diem allowance for employees 
of the Government while traveling on offi- 
cial business and permits them to be re- 
imbursed for parking fees if they are using 
& privately owned car. 

It includes employees of the US. courts, 
Senators and employees of the Senate 
within the provisions of this act, thus 
equalizing the treatment now accorded the 
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House of Representatives and the executive 
branch. 

Authority for establishing the per diem 
allowance for foreign travel is transferred 
from the Bureau of the Budget to the Presi- 
dent or his delegate. 


Physical examinations 


H.R. 8212—Public Law 86-603, Approved 
July 7, 1960 
This law eliminates a requirement that 
members of the Standby Reserve must have 
@ physical examination every 4 years, and 
provides a more economical method for the 
administration of personnel actions affect- 
ing the Federal status of the Army National 
Guard and the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 
Publie Health Service Commissioned Corps 
Act of 1960 
8. 2220—Public Law 86-415, Approved 
April 8, 1960 
This measure more closely identifies the 
Public Health Service Commissioned Corps 
retirement system with the system applica- 
ble to military personnel by authorizing 20- 
year retirement and by putting career re- 
servists under regular corps retirement sys- 
tem instead of civil service retirement. 
Makes inapplicable to reservists, with 
service of from 1 to 34% years, the present 
10-percent vacancy limitation on original 
appointments of officers in the regular corps 
in the full grade or above. 


Reserve Act—amendments 


H.R. 8186—Public Law 86-559, Approved 
June 30, 1960 

This law provides the necessary technical 
and substantive amendments to the Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act for promotion and 
elimination for members of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. 
Retired Federal Employees—Health Benefits 

Act 


S. 2575—Public Law 86-724, Approved 
September 8, 1960 


This bill provides former Federal em- 
Pployees retired prior to the effective date 
of the Health Benefits Act of 1959 (the first 
day of the first pay period which begins on 
or after July 1, 1960) with a health benefits 
program patterned after and comparable to 
the program which becomes available on 
that date to present employees and future 
retirees. 

The conditions of eligibility for those cur- 
rently retired are the same as for employees 
who will retire in the future; Le., the indi- 
vidual must have retired on an immediate 
annuity with 12 or more years of service or 
due to disability. Also, eligible are survivor 
annuitants of retirees who would have been 
eligible in their own right as annuitants. 

The contribution of the Government will 
be approximately 50 percent of the cost in 
each instance under the same conditions as 
enacted into law last year for current em- 
ployees and future retirees. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission estimates that the first-year 
cost to the Government will run between $15 
and $20 million and will decrease each year 
as the number of former employees now on 
the retirement rolls diminishes. The effec~ 
tive date of the program is January 1, 1961. 


Retirement Act—Members of Congress 
H.R. 8241—Public Law 86-604, Approved July 
60 


This law removes a number of inconsisten- 
cies and corrects certain inequities in the 
operation of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Present law requires 5 years of Member 
service for a Member of Congress to obtain 
initial coverage under the Retirement Act or 
to regain coverage previously acquired by 
virtue of earlier service as an employee in a 
position subject to the act. This quirk in 
the law means that a covered employee, upon 





cient to acquire title to a separate and addi- 
tional employee annuity (5 years). 
without such separate employee annuity 
title, civilian employee service performed 


former Member’s annuity, to include credit 
for any civilian service, performed subse- 
quent to his service as a Member of Congress. 

Under existing law, a retired Member who 
accepts appointment to’a civilian position on 
an intermittent-service or when-actually- 
employed basis, or on a full-time or substan- 
tially full-time basis without compensation 
is required to forfeit his entire annuity for 
the full period of his appointment even 
though he receives only an occasional day’s 
pay, or even none at all under a “without 
compensation” appointment. 

The law makes provision for continuing 
the former Member’s annuity on a proper 
pro rata basis in the circumstances de- 
scribed above but with no resulting increase 
in retirement benefits. During any such 
period or periods of reemployment on an 
intermittent-service or when-actually-em- 
ployed basis, the employing agency would 
be required to reduce the former Member’s 
salary by the amount of his annuity ap- 
propriately allocable to his period or pe- 
riods of reemployment. The money with- 
held will be returned to the. retirement 


fund. ‘ 
Retirement contributions 


S. 2857—Public Law 86-622, Approved 
July 12, 1960 


This law amends the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to authorize a refund of con- 
tributions in excess of an amount neces- 
sary to purchase maximum benefits payable 
under the act. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act limits 
annuity payments to 80 percent of the high 
5 consecutive year average salary in the 
case of employees and 80 percent of the 
final salary in the case of Members. Under 
present computation formulas employees 
attain the maximum benefit payable under 
the act after approximately 42 years’ serv- 
ice and Members after approximately 32 
years’ service. A combination of the dif- 
ferent types of service would result in at- 
taining the maximum at any point between 
32 and 42 years’ service. 

Contributions beyond such point pur- 
chase no additional annuity benefits. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill provides for a refund of 
all retirement contributions made after the 
month in which an employee or Member 
obtained sufficient service to entitle him to 
the maximum benefits payable under the 
act. Benefits are pi ve only and 
would be payable upon separation either on 
retirement or death. 
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Travel expense 
S. 3485—Public Law 86-587, Approved 
July 5, 1960 
The of this law is to further in- 


crease the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment as an employer to attract persons to 
Federal service in shortage occupations such 
as scientists and engineers. It seeks to ac- 
complish this objective by broadening the 
coverage of existing law relative to pay- 
ment of travel and transportation costs of 
certain new employees, and by making 
mt the present 2-year program 
established by Public Law 85-749. 

Public Law 85—749 provided temporary 
authority to the Federal Government to au- 
thorize payment of travel and moving ex- 
penses of prospective employees reporting 
to their first duty station in positions in 
the natural and mathematical sciences, en- 
gineering, architecture, and related techni- 
cal positions in the continental United 
States and Alaska for which there is de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission 
to be a manpower shortage in those skills 
which are critical to the national security 
effort. 

This law (1) eliminates the restrictive 
categories contained in existing law by au- 
thorizing payment of travel and transporta~ 
tion costs of persons appointed to positions 
for which there is determined by the Civil 
Service Commission to be a manpower short- 
age; (2) authorizes payments to persons ap- 
pointed to positions in the United States, 
rather than in the continental United States 
and Alaska, thereby including all 50 States 
and the District of Columbia; (3) authorizes 
payments to student trainees when promoted 
upon completion of college work, necessitated 
by the fact that, since they are already 
on Federal agency rolls as part-time employ- 
ees, they cannot receive such payments under 
existing law which restricts payments to 
new appointees; (4) makes certain techni- 
cal amendments to existing law necessitated 
by the addition of the student trainee cate- 
gory; and (5) makes the program perma- 
nent by eliminating the 2-year restriction 
contairied in existing law, under the terms 
of which it would expire on August 24, 1960. 


Unemployment compensation 


H.R. 3472—Public Law 86-442, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law repeals section 1505 of the Social 
Security Act so that, in determining eligibil- 
ity of Federal civilian employees for unem- 
ployment compensation, their accrued an- 
nual leave will be treated in accordance with 
State laws. 

The Federal employees’ unemployment in- 
surance program is administered by the 
States under agreements with the Federal 
Government. Under section 1505 of the So- 
cial Security Act, however, no compensation 
may be paid to a Federal employee during a 
period subsequent to separation from Fed- 
eral service when he is being paid for accrued 
annual leave. By repealing this section, the 
award of unemployment compensation to a 
separated Federal civilian employee while he 
has accrued annual leave will depend upon 
State law. 

This law also makes a technical correction 
in order to prevent undue hardship and in- 
justice. Present law provides that a quarter 
of coverage under OASI is based on the quar- 
ter in which wages are paid. Originally 
Congress provided that coverage should be 
based on the period when the work was per- 
formed, and the retirement test is still based 
on this concept. Thus this bill qualifies for 
social security benefits certain workers who 
have worked in covered employment for the 
required number of quarters, but who are 
unable to establish such eligibility due to 
this method now being used by the Social 
Security Administration in determining the 
insured status on the basis of the period in 
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which the wages were paid, instead of the 
periods during which the wages were earned. 
Limits this provision in scope to individuals 
who were not deceased prior to January 1, 
1955, and who attained retirement age or died 
before January 1, 1957. 


Unijormed services—Pay accounts 


H.R., 9702—-Public Law 86-641, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This law relieves the General Accounting 
Office of the necessity for settling pay ac- 
counts of deceased members of the uniformed 
services before payments can be made to sur- 
viving spouses, children, parents, or legal 
representatives. 

Section 2771 of title 10, United States Code, 
authorizes a member of the Armed Forces to 
designate a person to receive the pay and 
allowances due him if he dies. This section 
also provides that if the member has made 
such a designation, the appropriate military 
department may make immediate and final 
payment to the person designated by the 
member. If the member has not-designated 
a beneficiary, the payment will be made in 
the order listed to: (1) The surviving spouse, 
(2) the children, (3) the parents, (4) the 
legal representative of the estate, or (5) the 
person entitled under the law of the domicile 
of the deceased member. Payments to per- 
sons in these categories may be made only 
after settlement by the General Accounting 
Office. Processing settlements when the de- 
ceased member has not designated a bene- 
ficiary requires an average of approximately 
55 days. The average amount due deceased 
persons is about $125. 

Under this law, the military departments 
would be authorized to make final payments 
of pay and allowances except to a person 
entitled under the law of the domicile of 
the deceased member. This type case would 
be settled by the General Accounting Office, 
or the military departments, as authorized 
by the Comptroller General. In the ordinary 
case, payments will be made within an aver- 
age of 5 or 6 days. 

Wage rates, Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard 
S. 3800—Passed Senate August 25, 1960; Re- 


ferred to House Armed Services August 25, 
1960 


This bill requires the Secretary of the 
Navy to establish the hourly rates of pay for 
all per diem employees of the Portsmouth, 
N.H., Naval Shipyard at the same hourly rates 
paid to employees of similar classification at 
the Boston, Mass., Naval Shipyard. 

FINANCE, COMMERCE, INDUSTRY 

Alumina and bauzite—Duty suspension 


H.R. 9307—Public Law 86-441, Approved 
April 22, 1960 
This law continues for 2 years the suspen- 
sion of duty on certain alumina and bauxite, 
and extends until July 16, 1960, the suspen- 
sion of duty on imports of crude chicory and 
the reduction in duty on ground chicory. 
Amorphous graphite—Duty suspension 


H.R. 1217—Public Law 86-453, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

This law suspends for 2 years the import 
duty on amorphous graphite or plumbago, 
crude or refined, which is valued at $50 a ton 
or less. 

Amorphous graphite is used for foundry 
facings and in the manufacture of carbon 
brushes, dry-cell batteries, pencils, and 
paints, lubricants, and brush stock for elec- 
tric motors. We have long been dependent 
on imports for nearly all of our requirements 
of natural amorphous graphite. 

In recent years over 95 percent of the 
amorphous graphite imported originated in 
Canada, Ceylon, Mexico, and Norway. The 
major part of the Mexican deposits is owned 
and operated by U.S. concerns. The imports 
of the natural products originating in Ceylon 
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consist of high-grade or high-quality mate- 
rials which is suitable for certain strategic 
items required by the Air Force. ; 


Bamboo pipestems 


H.R. 10841—Public Law 86-800, Approved 
September 11, 1960 , 


The purpose of this act to make duty free 
bamboo pipestems in whatever condition of 
manufacture and whether bored or unbored, 
when imported from other than Communist- 
dominated countries. 


Bank mergers 


S..1062—Public Law 86-463, Approved May 
13, 1960 : 

This law prohibits mergers of federally in- 
sured banks without the approval of the 
appropriate Federal hank supervisory agency. 

If the merger is to result in a national 
bank or a District of Columbia bank, ap- 
proval must be obtained from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; if it is to result in 
a State bank that is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, approval must be obtained 
from the Federal Reserve Board; if it is to 
result in an insured nonmember State bank, 
approval must be obtained from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

In acting on a merger application, the 
agency having jurisdiction over the trans- 
action is required to consider the following: 

The final history and condition of each 
of the banks involved, the adequacy of its 
capital structure, its future earnings pros- 
pects, the general character of its manage- 
ment, the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, whether the bank’s 
corporate powers are consistent with the 
purposes of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, and the effect of the transaction on 
competition including any tendency toward 
monopoly. 

Approval will not be given unless, after 
considering all factors, the agency finds the 
transaction to be in the public interest. 


Provides that each of the three bank super- 
visory agencies shall include in its annual 
report to Congress a description of the 
mergers it has approved during the period 
covered by the report. 

Bankruptcy Act Amendment 


H.R. 6816—Public Law 86-519, Approved 
June 12, 1960 


The law eliminates the requirement that 
bankruptcy claims be filed under oath. This 
amendment, recommended by the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, will pre- 
serve the present standing of a verified proof 
of claim as prima facie evidence of the val- 
idity and amount of the claim. 


Bankruptcy—F alse financial statements 
H.R. 4346—Public Law 86-621, Approved 
July 12; 1960 

The purpose of this law is to limit the 
use of false financial statements as a bar to 
discharge in bankruptcy. 


Section 14 of the Bankruptcy Act, entitled 
“Discharges, When Granted,” now provides 
in c(3) that the court shall grant the dis- 
charge unless satisfied that the bankrupt 
has “obtained money or property on credit, 
or obtained an extension or renewal of credit, 
by making or publishing, or causing to be 
made or published in any manner whatso- 
ever, a materially false statement in writ- 
ing respecting his financial condition.” 

This law substitutes the following lan- 
guage: “while engaged in business as a sole 
proprietor, partnership, or as an executive 
of a corporation, obtained for such business 
money or property on credit or as an exten- 
sion or renewal of credit by making or pub- 
lishing or causing to be made or published 
in any manner whatsoever a materially false 
statement in writing respecting his financial 
condition or the financial condition of the 
partnership or corporation.” 
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It is believed that’ complete denial of a 
discharge is too severe a penalty in the case 
of the individual noncommercial bankrupt. 
It is also a penalty which experience has 
shown to be subject to abuse. An unscrupu- 
lous lender armed with a false financial 
statement has a powerful weapon with which 
to intimidate a debtor into entering into an 
agreement in which the creditor agrees not 
to oppose the discharge in return for the 
debtor’s agreement to pay the debt in full 
after discharge. The creditor may also ac- 
complish his purpose of preserving his debt 
by not opposing the discharge and then 
suing in a State court on the ground that 
the debt is not dischargeable. 

Even where the creditor has had no part 
in the issuance of a false financial state- 
ment, the exercise of his right to bar the 
discharge completely results in a windfall 
for other creditors who were not even aware 
of such a statement. Debts which are dis- 
chargeable are not discharged solely because 
one of many debts was induced by a false 
financial statement. This result is not re- 
quired to protect a creditor who has relied 
on a false financial statement since under 
section 17a(2) that particular debt is not 
dischargeable. 


Bankruptcy—Liens 
H.R. 7242—Vetoed September 8, 1960 


The purpose of this act is to establish 
priority of liens in bankruptcy as recom- 
, mended by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, the National Bankruptcy 
Conference, and the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

It is the result of a careful reexamination 
of séveral provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 
During the past few years the need for legis- 
lative action has been demonstrated by 
the development of decisional doctrine 
which has created serious questions relating 
to the position of secured creditors and the 
rights of the trustee. 

This bill deals with two problems in the 
administration and distribution of a bank- 
rupt estate. The first of these is the prob- 
lem of preserving the recognized interests of 
security holders. The second concerns the 
powers of the trustee. 

Bankruptcy—Notice 


H.R. 7726—Public Law 86-631, Approved 
July 12, 1960 


This law amends the Bankruptcy Act to 
require only that a copy of the notice of 
the first meeting of creditors be sent to the 
District Director of Internal Revenue for the 
district in which the court is located, and 
that whenever the schedules of the debtor, 
or the list of creditors of the debtor, or any 
other papers filed in the case disclose a debt 
to the United States acting through any 
department, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof (except for any Internal Revenue ob- 
ligation payable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate), a notice of the 
first meeting must be mailed as well to the 
head of such department, agency, or instru- 
mentality. 


Bankruptcy referees 


H.R. 6556—Public Law 86-662, Approved July 
14, 1960 


This law clarifies the filing time for re- 
view of orders of veferees in bankruptcy by 
making it clear that a petition for review 
must be filed within the prescribed 10-day 
period or within such extended time as the 
court may allow upon petition for extension 
itself filed within the 10-day period. 

Casein—Suspension of import duty 
H.R. 7456—Public Law 86-405, April 4, 1960 


This stopgap measure extends to July 1, 
1960, the suspension of import duties on 
casein or lactarene pending hearings on leg- 
islation providing for a longer extension. A 
general decline in the domestic production 
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of casein has been shown whereas the gen- 
eral trend of imports of casein has been up 
for a number of years. 

Casein, a product of skimmed milk, is used 
by the coated paper industry as an adhesive 
to hold coating to the paper base stock. 

Casein and shoe lathes 


H.R. 9862—Public Law 86-562, Approved June 
960 


This measure continues for 2 years until 
August 7, 1962, the existing suspension of 
duties on copying lathes used for making 
rough or finished shoe lasts. 

It also extends to June 30, 1963, the exist- 
ing suspension of import duties on casein 
with the requirement that the suspension 
not apply to sodium caseinate, sodium 
phospho-caseinate, of other caseinates if 
casein or lactarene is the component mate- 
rial of chief value. 


Chicory—Duty suspension 
H.R. 9308—Public Law 86-479, Approvel June 
1, 1960 

Continues for 3 years, until June 30, 1963, 
the existing suspension of duty on crude 
chicory, except endive, and continues for 
the same period the statutory rate of duty 
of -2 cents a pound for chicory, ground or 
otherwise prepared. 

Coarse wool—Suspension of import duties 
H.R. 93822—Public Law 86-557, Approved June 
30, 1960 

This law provides for a permanent sus- 
pension of import duties on certain coarse 
wools imported under bond for use in the 
manufacture of rugs and . Tt also 
adds papermakers’ felts to the list of prod- 
ucts included in the suspension. 

Defense Production Act extension 
H.R. 12052—Public Law 86-560, Approved 
June 30, 1960 

Extends for 2 additional years, through 
June 30, 1962, the remaining powers of the 
President under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. These include power to establish 
priorities for defense contracts, limited 
power to allocate materials for defense pur- 
poses; authority to guarantee loans made in 
connection with defense contracts; authority 
to make loans and purchases to build up our 
defense capacity and assure adequate sup- 
plies of defense materials; authority for 
businessmen to cooperate voluntarily in 
meeting defense needs without violating 
antitrust laws; and provision for establish- 
ment of a reserve of trained executives to fill 
Government positions in time of mobiliza- 
tion. 

These powers are now scheduled to expire 
June 30, 1960. They must be extended to 
maintain production schedules on missiles 
and other defense contracts; others are 
needed for longer range preparedness pro- 
grams; and other powers must be maintained 
in readiness for possible future emergencies. 

The law amends the reporting require- 
ments to permit semiannual reports on ac- 
tivities under the borrowing authority, in- 
stead of quarterly reports as now required. 

Domestic tin 


S. 1957—-Passed Senate June 10, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Interior June 13, 1960 

This bill is designed to encourage discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
tin by providing for a program under the 
Secretary of Interior to purchase up to 10,000 
long tons of domestically produced tin con- 
centrates over a 10-year period. 

Since the greatest known potential source 
of tin in the United States is in Alaska, it is 
believed that a stable going tin-producing 
industry in that State will largely wipe out 
existing unemployment and the accompany- 
ing economic distress conditions. 
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This measure establishes a base price of 
$1.40 a pound for tin produced from lode 
mines and $1.25 a pound for tin from placer 
mines, ¢.1.f. delivery point. : 

Federal Deposit Insurance assessments 
H.R. 12465—Public Law 86-671, Approved 

July 14, 1960 


pervisory 
inates the need for banks to maintain special 
assessment records which will be both a time 
and money saver. 

It provides for uniform deductions—16%, 
percent for demand deposits and 1 percent 
for time deposits. 

It increases the amount of net assessment 
income after payment of all FDIC expenses 
and losses returned to the insured banks from 
60 percent to 66%, percent. 

Federal Reserve direct purchases 
H.R. 12346—Public Law 86-567, Approved 
July 1, 1960 
This act extends until June 30, 1962, the 
Federal Reserve 


limited direct borrowing authority. The 
present authority was granted for 2 years 
and expired June 30, 1960. 

Heptanoie acid—Duty suspension 
H.R. 12659—Public Law 86-776, Approved 
September 13, 1960 
This act suspends for 3 years the import 
duty on heptanoic acid. This type of acid is 
used in making special lubricants and brake 

fluids for use in military aircraft. 
Holding company regulations 
8S. 3619—Public Law 86-746, Approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 
This measure provides for permanent regu- 
lation of savings and loan holding com- 


panies in order to promote and preserve local 
management by protecting them against en- 
croachment by holding companies. 


Public Law 374 of the ist session of the 
Congress 


port 
Board on the feasibility of such a move. The 
Board recommended permanent legislation. 


Household effects—Suspension Of import 
duties 
H.R. 9881—Public Law 86-563, Approved 
June 30, 1960 

This law extends for 2 years, until July 
1, 1962, the suspension of import duties on 
personal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government orders. 
During this 2-year period the departments 
and agencies charged with the responsibility 


of administering the act will be expected to 
prevent any possible abuses under the law. 


All such departments are to submit informa- 
tion to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees, not later than January 15, 1962, 
relative to the operation and administration 
of the act, including a statement of actions 
taken to improve its administration. 
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Local advertising charges 
ELR. 12536—Public Law 86-781, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This bill provides that where a manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer of articles, sub- 
ject to manufacturers’ excise tax, makes a 
separate charge for local advertising of the 
article, or reimburses the retailer or other 
distributor for part or all of his expenses 
for local advertising, this charge is to be ex- 
cluded from the manufacturers’ sales price 
or the price is to be readjusted for this 
charge. Excluding this amount from the 
sales price, or readjusting this price for this 
amount, reduces the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, since this price is the base for these 
taxes. The price exclusion, or readjustment, 
is limited to radio, television, and newspaper 
advertising, and to not more than 5 percent 
of the sales price, excluding local advertising 
charges. This amendment applies to arti- 
cles sold on or after the first day of the first 
calendar quarter beginning more than 20 
days after the date of enactment. 

The act also permits taxpayers mining 
minerals used in making cement to make an 
election as to base for determining percent- 
age depletion deduction for the years prior 
to 1961. It further provides that certain 
specified trusts to be deemed to constitute 
@ qualified trust for tax exemptions only if 
it is down to the satisfaction of the Treas- 
urer or his delegate that the trust has not 
in this period been operated in a manner 
which would jeopardize the interests of its 
beneficiaries. 

Another change in tax law brought about 
by this legislation and effective for years 
after 1960, thus putting the States and tax- 
payers on notice, would provide for only one 
accrual for State taxes in any one taxable 
year where the State legislature has changed 
the accrual date, and would thus eliminate 
the additional deduction available under 
existing law. 

Metal scrap 
H.R. 11748—Public Law 86-606, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This law continues to June 30, 1961, the 
existing suspension of duties on metal scrap. 
It excludes from the suspension lead scrap, 
lead alloy scrap, antimonial lead scrap, scrap 
battery lead or plates, zinc scrap, or zinc 
alloy scrap, or any form of tungsten scrap, 
tungsten carbide scrap, or other articles of 
lead or tungsten imported for remanufac- 
ture by smelting. 

It provides for a separate tariff classifica- 
tion for certain fresh or frozen coconut, and 
provides that tight barrelheads of softwood 
be imported duty free. 

Old Series Currency Adjustment Act 


S. 3714—Passed Senate June 28, 1960—Re- 
ferred to House Banking June 30, 1960 


Authorizes the Treasury to adjust its ac- 
counts on large-size currency issyed by the 
Government before 1929 and about $12% 
million in gold certificates issued between 
1929 and 1934. 

The Treasury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are holding approximately $100 million 
in gold, silver, and other assets as security 
for this old currency. This includes about 
$61 million in gold and silver reserves held 
by the Treasury and about $37 million in 
reserves held by the Federal Reserve banks 
to secure Federal Reserve notes. 

Thus the Treasury is authorized to trans- 
fer the amounts of this old currency from 
its currency accounts to the outstanding 
public debt, to be reported as part of the 
outstanding public debt in the same way 
Federal Reserve bank notes, national bank 
notes, and U.S. notes are now reported. The 
Federal Reserve banks would pay to the 
Treasury an amount sufficient to discharge 
their liabilities for outstanding Federal Re- 
serve notes. These actions would make avail- 
able to the Treasury for current use approx- 
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imately $100 million. The availability of 
$100 million will reduce the Government’s 
need to borrow this amount, which will save 
about $3 or $4 million in interest a year. 

Any of the old notes presented for re- 
demption would be redeemed in regular 
course from the general fund of the Treasury. 

It also permits the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to determine the amount of the old cur- 
rency which has been destroyed or lost and 
to reduce amounts of this old currency out- 
standing on the records of the Treasury. 
This action would not impair the redeem- 
ability of any currency subsequently pre- 
sented to the Treasury. 

The Treasury is authorized to withhold 
from destruction one piece of each denomi- 
nation of each kind of currency issued, in 
order to provide an historical collection of 
the paper currency of the United States. 


Payments to Local Governments Act of 1960 


S. 910—Passed Senate May 12, 1960; Referred 
to House Interior May 16, 1960 


This measure, sponsored by 35 Senators, 
authorizes for a 5-year period from January 
1, 1960, through December 31, 1964: 

A limited program of payments in lieu of 
taxes on industrial or commercial real prop- 
erty acquired by the Federal Government 
after June 30, 1950. 

Payments in lieu of special assessment and 
taxes levied after the effective date of the 
act in urban or suburban areas, if the assess- 
ments and taxes were also levied on real 
property owned by other taxable persons. 

Payments in lieu of taxes on the interest 
of the Federal Government in real property 
in the custody or control of taxable persons 
under a lease, contract, or permit to the ex- 
tent that taxes on that property are not al- 
ready paid by taxable persons. 

The program is to be administered by a 
five-member, bipartisan Federal Board for 
Payments to Local Governments, appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate confir- 
mation. 

Requires a taxing authority to file an ap- 
plication, specifying the Federal property in- 
volved, the basis of its claim and the period 
for which the claim is made—not to exceed 
12 months in any single application. 

Requires the Board, after determining the 
existence of a probable basis for the claim 
and holding a hearing if a basis is found to 
exist, to certify to the controlling Federal 
agency the amount of payment to be made 
to the local taxing authority. 

Authorizes the Board to conduct a com- 
prehensive study and make a case-by-case 
analysis of all phases of fiscal and related 
problems of local taxing authorities arising 
out of Federal immunity from local real and 
personal property taxes, including the opera- 
tion of the existing program. Requires the 
Board to report, within 2 years following en- 
actment, its findings and recommendations 
for any future legislative program. 

The term “local governments” includes the 
District of Columbia. 

Public debt—Temporary increase 
S. 3714—Passed Senate June 28, 1960 


Extends to June 30, 1961, a temporary in- 
crease of $8 billion in the public debt limit, 
making the ceiling $293 billion. 


Religious items—Duty free 


H.R. 4384—Passed Senate, Amended, Sep- 
tember 1, 1960 


The purpose of this act is to add certain 
items to the list of articles for religious pur- 
poses now permitted free entry, and to clarify 
and enlarge the list of organizations which 
may import these articles without payment 
of duty. 

It also authorizes the Federal Government 
to withhold city wage taxes in cities with a 
population of 75,000 or more from salaries 
of Federal employees who live in the same 
State as the city withholding the tax. 
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Revolving fund—SBA 
HR. 11207—In Conference 


This bill increases by $75 million (to $650 
million) the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s revolving fund for its regular loan 
program. It provides for a wider participa- 
tion by small business concerns in the sub- 
contracting phase of Government procure- 
ment, and authorizes SBA to establish a 
small business subcontracting program. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to publish in the Department’s daily Synop- 
sis of U.S. Government Proposed Procure- 
ments, Sales and Contract Awards, all de- 
fense procurements of $10,000 or over and 
all civilian procurements of $5,000 or over ex- 
cept those which are classified, perishable, 
public utilities, or emergency procurements. 

It requires the Attorney General to make 
surveys and submit yearly reports on a Gov- 
ernment activity which might injure small 
business. 


RFC—Payment in lieu of taxes 


H.R. 9983—Public Law 86-498, Approved 
June 8, 1960 


This law extends for 2 years, to December 
31, 1960, the period in which payments in 
lieu of taxes may be made to State and local 
taxing authorities by the Federal Govern- 
ment on certain real property. 

The earlier law, which is extended by this 
one, was designed to furnish temporary re- 


lief for local taxing authorities which were . 


under an undue and unexpected burden as 
the result of a transfer of taxable real prop- 
erty from Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or its subsidiaries to another Federal 
agency or department which removed the 
property from taxation. It authorized pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes only on property trans- 
ferred by the RFC or one of its subsidiaries to 
another Federal agency or department on or 
after January 1, 1946, and only if title to the 
property had been held continuously by the 
United States since the transfer. 


Registration and protection of trademarks 


S. 2429—Passed Senate June 28, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Judiciary June 29, 1960 
The purpose of this legislation is to make 

@ number of miscellaneous clarifying and 

correcting amendments to the so-called 

Trademark Act. These amendments affect 

details of registration, administrative and 

court procedure, internal organization of the 

Patent Office regarding trademark matters, 

and refinements in language. 

Securities Act—Amendmenis 


S. 3769—Passed Senate July 2, 1960; Re- 

ferred to House Interstate August 15, 1960 

This measure amends the Security Act of 
1933 in order to bring it up to date and to 
strengthen the Commission’s injunctive 
powers and the criminal sanctions to prevent 
or to punish violations of the act. 
S. 3770—Passed Senate July 2, 1960; Re- 

ferred to House Interstate August 15, 1960 

Amends the Security Exchange Act of 1934 
to extend regulations over registered brokers’ 
and dealers’ margin, extension of credit, and 
proxy practices directly instead of indirectly. 
It expands the power to make rules over 
financial responsibility of brokers and dealers 
and over lending customers’ securities by 
brokers and dealers. It expands the power 
to suspend trading in any registered security 
on an exchange and creates the power to sus- 
pend trading in the over-the-counter market. 
8. 3771—Public Law 86-760, Approved Sep- 

tember 13, 1960 

Amends the Trust Indenture Act to grant 
the Commission additional power to exempt 
companies which have been unable to amend 
trust indentures issued for their bonds. 


S. 3772—Passed Senate July 2, 1960; Passed 
House, Amended, August 30, 1960 

Amends the Investment Company Act of 

1940 to require a separate recital of policy 
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for each fund of an open-end investment 
company which issues more than one series 
of stock; to limit investment by diversified 
investment companies; to require that bank 
custody of security of an investment com- 
pany include all cash assets of the company; 
and to limit the equity investments of face- 
amount companies to prevent their obliga- 
tions from becoming speculative. 


S. 3773—Public Law 86-750, Approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 


Amends the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940 to provide new grounds for disqualifi- 
cation of an applicant for registration; to 
grant new power to postpone effectiveness 
within certain limits; to authorize the Com- 
mission by rule to require books to be Kept 
and reports filed; to permit periodic exami- 
nations of a registrant’s books and records; 
to authorize the Commission to define and 

ibe means to prevent fraud; and to ex- 
tend criminal liability to include a willful 
violation of a rule or order of the Commis- 
sion. 
Small Business Investment Act amendments 
of 1960 
§. 2611—Public Law 86-502, Approved June 
11, 1960 

The primary purpose of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is to make 
equity-type capital and long-term credit 
more readily available for small business con- 
cerns, through encouraging the establish- 
ment of privately owned small business in- 
vestment companies. Under the 1958 act, 
each Small Business Investment Company 
must have a minimum initial paid-in capi- 
tal and surplus of $300,000, of which $150,000 
may be supplied by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration through purchase of subordi- 
nated debentures of the SBIC. SBA may also 
make loans to any SBIC, up to 50 percent 
of its capital and surplus. An SBIC can 
supply funds to a small business in two 
ways: by buying the small business concern’s 
unsecured debentures, convertible into stock 
in the concern, at sound book value as de- 
termined at the time the debentures are 
issued; or by making term loans from 5 to 
20 years. 

This measure amends the 1958 act in or- 
der to remove. certain obstacles which have 
impeded its actual intent. This amendment 
will open up new methods by which SBIC’s 
may furnish equity capital to small busi- 
nesses. It will allow SBIC’s to furnish capi- 
tal in other forms to be authorized by regu- 
lation of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, such as by directly buying stock in 
small business concerns or by buying deben- 
tures with severable or detachable stock 
rights. 

This law also repeals the requirement that 
@ small business concern must purchase stock 
in any SBIC from which it gets equity capi- 
tal. It grants the small business concern 
an option to buy stock in the SBIC equal to 
5 percent of the capital supplied. It author- 
izes a bank that is a subsidiary of a holding 
company to invest up to 1 percent of its 
capital and surplus ‘n any SBIC, which is 
now prohibited where the SBIC is a subsid- 
lary of the same holding company. Another 
major change is that it exempts SBIC’s in 
the District of Columbia from the District 
of Columbia small loan law, and extends the 
act to possessions of the United States such 
as Guam. 

Sugar quotas 
12311—Public Law 86-592, Approved 
July 6, 1960 

Extends the quota provisions of the 1948 
Sugar Act through March 31, 1961. 

Grants the President discretionary author- 
ity to cut the Cuban sugar quota and pro- 
hibits him from increasing Cuba’s quota. 

To make up for any Cuban reduction and 
other deficits, the President is authorized to 
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obtain sugar from both foreign and domestic 
sources. 

Permits redistribution of sugar assigned to 
Cuba, which will affect the 156,000 tons of 
Hawaiian and Puerto Rican sugar Cuba was 
to receive but, under this act, can now be 
redistributed to domestic beetgrowers. 

Other deficits may be made up by pur- 
chase, rather than allocation, from countries 
having quotas of 3,000 to 10,000 tons, to the 
extent that their exports to the United States 
would be raised to 10,000 tons. 

Deficits remaining after this initial distri- 
bution can, up to 15 percent, be purchased 
from the Philippines and the remainder from 
other quota countries. 

Should there still be a deficiency, addi- 
tional amounts can be purchased from any 
foreign country, regardless of quota provi- 
sions, and refined sugar could be imported 
if raw was not available. 

At the time the President signed the bill 
into law, he signed a proclamation cutting 
Cuba’s share of the 1960 U.S. market by 
700,000 short tons. The United States had 
already certified 2,379,903 tons of Cuban 
sugar for entry this year, which left only 39,- 
752 tons more to be im in 1960—out 
of the original quota of 3,119,655 tons, Cu- 
ba’s share will be apportioned to free-world 
nations and American producers. 


Sugar—Dominican Republic 


H.R. 13062—Passed Senate, Amended, Sep- 
tember 1, 1960 


The bill which became law on July 6, 
1960, extended the Sugar Act until March 31, 
1961, and delegated authority to the Presi- 
dent to limit purchases of sugar from Cuba. 
This bill is an extension of the principles of 
that act with certain new authorizations and 
limitations until the close of December 31, 
1961. 

It would have cut the sugar quota of the 
Dominican Republic by 322,000 tons regard- 
less of whether or not the Organization of 
American States voted economic sanctions. 


Tampico fiber—Duty suspension 
H.R. 9861—Public Law 86-456, Approved May 
18, 1960 

This measure continues until September 5, 
1963, the existing suspension of duty on 
dressed or manufactured istle_or Tampico 
fiber. 

Istle or Tampico fiber is derived from sev- 
eral species of the agave plant which is in- 
digenous to Mexico. It is one of the best 
known and most widely used of all vegetable 
brush fibers. Its principal use in the United 
States is in the manufacture of brushes. 

At the time of the first suspension of this 
fiber in 1957, there was no domestic produc- 
tion of the raw fiber and an insignificant 
production of the dressed fiber from im- 
ported raw fiber, and good grades of raw fiber 
were in short supply. The brush industry 
and other importers indicated that the prices 
of dressed fiber had risen, with resulting 
increases in the cost of production and in 
the price of the finished product. The pur- 
pose of the suspension was to reduce the 
burden of the higher prices on domestic 
users of the fibers. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission advised there 
was no substantial change since the original 
suspension. 

Tanning extracts—Suspension of duty 
H.R. 9820—Public Law 86-427, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law extends for an additional 3 years 
or until September 30, 1963, the period dur- 
ing which certain tanning extracts may be 
imported free of duty and the period during 
which extracts of hemlock or eucalyptus 
suitable for use for tanning may be imported 
duty free, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Alien property 

8. 2634—Passed Senate May 26, 1960. Re- 

ferred to House Foreign Affairs May 27, 1960 
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This bill permits the return of interests in 
vested under the 





United States during World War II. 
Amistad Dam and Reservoir : 
H.R. 12263—Public Law 86-605, Approved 
July 7, 1960 
Authorizes the conelusion of an leaped 
e 


under the terms of the Mexican Water Treaty 

of 1944. 
The first of the three dams specified in the 
and 


The Amistad site was selected after years 
of extensive study and exploration. Thus, 
this measure authorizes the conclusion of 
the agreement and, upon conclusion, author- 
ity is granted to conclude an agreement to 
construct, operate, and maintain on a self- 
liquidating basis a hydroelectric plant by 
the United States, 

tion of the dam ts to be integrated 
with that of the Falcon Dam to provide the 
maximum amount of water for beneficial use 
im the United States. Releases of waters for 


United 
granted at the request of the State of Texas 
and water distribution is to be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the State of Texas. 
Authorizes appropriations necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 
Century 21 Exposition 
S. 3532—Publie Law 86-697, Approved 
September 2, 1960 


This law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish, to the Cen- 
tury 21 Commission, national medals to 
commemorate the exposition to be held in 
Seattle, Wash., beginning April 21, 1962, and 
ending October 21, 1962. 

The bill provides that not more than 500,- 
000 medals are to be struck, and that the size 
of the medals authorized are to be deter~ 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
members of the Commission. 

Export Control Act—Eztension 


H.R. 10550—Public Law 86-464, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

This measure extends the Export Control 
Act of 1949 to June 30, 1962. This act, which 
is administered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce by delegation from the President, au- 
thorizes the regulation of exports under 
standards based on national security, foreign 
policy, and domestie shortages. 

International food for peace resolution 
Senate *Concurrent Resolution 116—Passed 

Senate August 27, 1960; Referred to House 

Foreign Affairs August 29, 1960 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 ex- 
presses the support of the Congress for the 
continued exploration by the President. with 
other nations for the establishment of an in- 
ternational food program for the purpose. of 
furnishing food to less favorably situated 
peoples. 

The resolution specifies that such an in- 
ternational food for peace program would be 
for— 

(1) combating extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in food products; 

(2) alleviating famine and starvation; 

(3). helping absorb’ temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products; and 

(4) economic and social development pro- 
grams which are formulated in cooperation 
with appropriate international agencies. 
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Participation by the United States in an 
international food program would be con~ 


Foreign trade 
S. 1857—Public Law 86-687, Approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 


To promote the possibility of reestablish- 
ing the markets of Western Europe, par- 
ticularly, the United Kingdom, which were 
lost during World War II, this measure pro- 
vides for the inspection of products enter- 
ing commerve and makes it unlawful for any 
person to ship or offer for shipment to any 
foreign country European-type grapes or 

and Japanese-type plums unless 
certified that it meets minimum quality re- 
quirements established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
International Development Association Act 

HR. 11001—Public Law 86-565, Approved 

June 30, 1960 


This law authorizes the President to accept 
membership for the United States in the 
International Development Association. The 
articles of agreement were approved by the 
Executive Directors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
on January 26, 1960, to be submitted to 
member governments of the Bank. The law 
authorizes appropriations by Congress total- 
ing $320,290,000 without fiscal year limita- 
tion for the subscription of the United 
States to the association. 

The purposes of the association are to pro- 
mote economic development, increase pro- 
duction and thus raise standards of living 
in the less-developed areas of the world in- 
cluding within the association’s membership, 
in particular by providing finance to meet 
their important development requirements 
on terms which are more flexible and bear 
less heavily on the balance of payments 
than those of conventional loans. 

The resources of the association will be 
initial subscriptions of $1 billion. Voting 
power is roughly based upon the size of a 
country’s initial subscription and thus upon 
the pattern of voting rights in the Interna- 
tional Bank. The United States, which con- 
tributes about 32 percent of the association’s 
total resources, will have 27.6 percent of the 
vote. 

Requires specific congressional authoriza- 
tion for subscription of additional funds or 
gifts to the association. 


Italy—Centennial anniversary 


House Concurrent Resolution 225—Adopted 
by House and Senate 


This resolution expresses as the sense of 
Congress that the President extend greetings 
from the United States to the people of 
Italy on the occasion of the unity of Italy 
centennial anniversary in March of 1961. It 
also provides for an official exhibit as our 
part in the celebration to recognize the 
progress and achievements of the people of 
Italy during the past century. 

The theme of our exhibit is “Technological 
Developments in Industry,” designed to show 
how technology in the United States has 
been made the servant of man and not his 
master, and that it has brought to Amer- 
icans the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 

Approximately 20 other nations, including 
Great Britain, India, the Soviet Union, and 
Czechoslovakia are planning large-scale ex- 
hibits. The exhibition, to be held in the 
city of Turin, will last 6 months and is ex- 
pected to attract visitors from all over 
Italy and neighboring European countries. 

Latin American aid 
H.R. 13021—Public Law 86-735, Approved 
September 8, 1960 

This act authorizes a loan program of $100 
million to the President for Chilean recon- 
struction and $500 million to the Secretary 
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of State to carry out a program for develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

The administration indicated the $500 mil- 
lion authorization .would be used to assist 
in such fields as land settlement and land 
utilization, housing, vocational, technical, 
and scientific tyaining, and basic public 
facilities such as potable water systems and 
sewage systems. 

The $100 million for Chilean reconstruc- 
tion is to assist Chile in febuilding and 
maintaining an economic stabilization pro- 
gram. 

Mexico-United States interparliamentary 

groups 

House Joint Resolution 283—Public Law 

86-420, Approved April 9, 1960 

To strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the United States and Mexico, this 
resolution authorizes participation by the 
United States in annual parliamentary con- 
ferences with Mexico. The U.S. group is to 
be composed of 12 Senators appointed by the 
President of the Senate (4 from Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee), and 12 Mem- 
bers from the House -appointed by the 
Speaker (4 from House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee). 

The Mexican Congress has passed similar 
legislation and appointed delegates to the 
meetings. 

Mutual Security Authorization Act of 1960 


H.R. 11510—Public Law 86-472, Approved 
May 14, 1960 

This law authorizes appropriations of 
$1,366,200,000 for the fiscal 1961 mutual 
security program, which is $88,700,000 less 
than the President requested in his message 
to Congress. The bill, however, left intact 
previous year’s authorizations for military 
assistance and other expenditures. 

Major provisions are: 

Limits military assistance to $55 million, 
other than training, for Latin America. 

Prohibits assistance to Cuba following date 
of enactment (May 14, 1960) unless the 
President determines that the assistance is 
in the national and hemispheric interes¢ of 
the United States. 

Expresses as the sense of Congress, that 
assistance under the Mutual Security Act 
and the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 should be admin- 
istered to give effect to the principles that 
the United States favors freedom of naviga- 
tion in international waterways and eco- 
nomic cooperation between recipient nations. 

Authorizes the State Department to sub- 
mit to Congress plans for a Western Hemi- 
sphere cultural center in Puerto Rico, by 
January 3, 1961. 

Establishes a Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange in Hawaii and au- 
thorizes necessary appropriations. (Public 
Law 86-678 appropriated $10 million for this 
project.) 

Directs the President to arrange for a study 
of the advisability of establishing a Point 
Four Youth Corps, and authorizes $10,000 
from technical cooperation funds to defray 
expenses, 
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Abolishes the International Development 
Advisory Board. 

Authorizes the use of funds for the Indust 
Basin development under the supervision of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and waives the require- 
ment that at least 50 percent of the foreign 
aid goods be shipped in American vessels. 

Defense support information to Congress: 
Requires, upon request, that information be 
furnished GAO and committees of Congress 
and, if the President forbids submission of 
this material, he must furnish reasons. 

Development Loan Pund: Expands the 
purposes of the Fund to include the develop~ 
ment of free economic institutions as well 
as economic resources and makes it clear 
that agricultural as well as industrial pro- 
duction is covered. Ex as the sense 
of Congress that special consideration should 
be given to housing loans and guarantees. 
Continues the availability of the Pund to 
support sound program of economic develop- 
ment as well as specific development proj- 
ects. Prohibits the allocation or earmarking 
of Development Loan Fund funds in excess 
of $50,000 for use in any country unless an 
application is received containing sufficient 
information and assurance to indicate that 
the funds will be used in an economically 
and technically sound manner. . 


Expresses as the sense of Congress that 
consideration should be given by the United 
States to participate in an internationally 
financed program which would utilize foreign 
currencies available to the United States to 
preserve the cultural monuments of the up- 
per Nile, and requests the President to sub- 
mit his recommendations to Congress on or 
before March 1, 1961. 

Palestine refugees: Authorizes an appro- 
priation of $16.5 million for fiscal 1961 and 
the use of $6.5 million previously appropri- 
ated, making a total of $23 million for re- 
settlement purposes. Directs the President 
to send to Congress for fiscal 1962 specific 
recommendations for progressive repatriation 
and settlement of refugees and for reducing 
US. contributions to UNRWA. 

Requires an itemized public accounting by 
members of congressional committees and 
their staffs of all funds expended in connec- 
tion with foreign travel. 


Authorizes payment of overiand freight 
charges on relief shipments to landlocked 
countries. 

Permits direct barter of military materials 
and equipment, thus eliminating the sale of 
U.S. goods by the United States and pur- 
chase of similar goods from another country. 


Establishes as the policy of extending loans 
for associations of small farm operators to 
strengthen the economies of underdeveloped 
nations, with a maximum of $25,000 for any 
association, and an aggregate of $10 million 
for all loan balances. 

Directs the President to have a study made 
of the functions and coordination of agencies 
engaged in foreign economic activities with a 
view to simplifying and rationalizing the for- 
mulation and implementation of U.S. foreign 
economic policies, 
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Mutual security contingency fund 


§. 3855—Passed Senate August 19, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Foreign Affairs August 22, 
1960 
This act increases the authorization for the 

President’s mutual security contingency 

fund by $100 million in order to meet the 

costs of such emergency operations as air- 
lifting United Nations troops to the Congo. 
Under the regular mutual security author- 
ization for fiscal 1961, the administration 
requested $175 million for the contingency 
fund and the committee of conference 
reached the figure of $150 million. 


NATO Citizens Convention 


Senate Joint Resolution 170—Public Law 
86-719, Approved September 7, 1960 


This resolution authorizes a 20-member 
U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO to par- 
ticipate, unofficially, with similar groups 
from other NATO countries at a convention, 
and subsequent meetings, to explore the pos- 
sibilities of promoting greater cooperation 
among the North Atlantic Treaty nations. 

There is a strong feeling among NATO 
nations that more should be done within the 
alliance to counter, through political and 
economic measures, the increasing Soviet 
bloc emphasis on competition with the West. 
This could be accomplished under article 2 
of the North Atlantic Treaty which provides 
for cooperation by NATO members in non- 
military flelds. By this means, the North 
Atlantic alliance could expand to strengthen 
Western unity without lessening the im- 
portance of its military aspect. This 20- 
member Commission will be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House after consultation with the 
Senate and House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees. 

Authorizes $300,000 appropriation to carry 
out the purposes of the resolution. 


Pan American Union 


Senate Resolution 304—Senate Adopted 
April 14, 1960 

The Senate unanimously adopted this 
resolution extending greetings to the legis- 
lative bodies of each of the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere on the 70th anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American Union 
on April 14, 1890. 

Republic of China—Sale of ships 
H.R. 8042—Public Law 86-473, Approved 
May 14, 1960 

This law authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce, within 1 year following enactment, to 
resell to the Government of the Republic of 
China any two of the four CI-SAY-1 type 
vessels originally contracted for sale in 1948 
under the terms of the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. These vessels were returned 
to the United States in 1950 because the 
Chinese Government was unable to meet the 
installment payments. 

Under the terms of the original contract, 
the purchase price of the four vessels was 
$1,100,000 each. Before default the Chinese 
Government made a downpayment of $1,100,- 
000 and an installment payment of $188,000. 

This measure provides that the same statu- 
tory floor price be applied to the repurchase 
of any two of the four, and gives credit for 
the $1,288,000 plus depreciation at 31% per- 
cent a year since default. 

It is believed this sale will contribute to 
the economic development of the Republic 
of China and will serve the interests of the 
United States. The two vessels are for use 
in Chinese trade in Far East and Near East 
waters exclusively. 

Ryukyu Islands 


HLR. 1157—Public Law 86-629, Approved 
July 12, 1960 
The purpose of this legislation is to estab- 
lish a basis in law for U.S. programs to pro- 
Mote economic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands. 
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U.S. interest in the Ryukyu Islands is in- 
dicated by strategic military considerations 
of the highest importance. 
the task of administering 
been assigned by the President to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, an assignment made neces- 
sary by the inextricable linking of civil and 
military functions there. In the tightly 
constricted area of the Ryukyus, virtually all 
activities and policies of the local govern- 
ment directly affect military planning and 
operations. The bill formalizes existing ~r- 
rangements and provides a means for main- 
taining and increasing effective performance. 


Ship loans—Republic of China and Canada 


H.R. 9465—Public Law 86-482, Approved 
June 1, 1960 


Authorizes the loan of one submarine to 
Canada for a 5-year period, and extends the 
loan of one destroyer to the Republic of 
China for an additional 5 years. 


Shrimp Conservation Act 


S. 2867—Passed Senate May 26, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Merchant Marine May 27, 
1960 


This bill implements a convention ratified 
by the Senate on June 4, 1959, to conserve 
shrimp between the United States and Cuba. 
A Commission for the Conservation of 
Shrimp in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico is to 
be established to carry out the objectives of 
the convention, 

This bill authorizes the President to ap- 
point three Commissioners to the U.S. sec- 
tion of the Commission, to serve at his 
pleasure and without compensation. One of 
the Commissioners is to be an official of the 
U.S. Government, and the other two from 
States which maintain a substantial shrimp 
fishery in the convention area. 

These Commissioners are authorized to 
appoint an advisory committee of from 5 to 
15 members, from groups participating in the 
fishery and from interested State agencies 
which operate in the convention area. 

Under the terms of the convention, the 
Commission is to obtain scientific informa- 
tion regarding the abundance, life history, 
and ecology of stocks of shrimp in the con- 
vention area in order to determine the meas- 
ures necessary for conservation. 


TREATIES 
Antarctic Treaty 
Executive B—Ratified August 10, 1960 


The Antarctic Treaty, signed December 31, 
1959, by the United States and 11 other na- 
tions, including the Soviet Union, to insure 
a@ permanent use of Antarctica for peaceful 
purposes was ratified by a vote of 66 to 21. 

The treaty dedicates the use of Antarctica 
to peaceful purposes only and prohibits all 
military operations, including the establish- 
ment of bases, manetvers, and weapons test- 
ing, but not the use of military personnel 
and equipment for scientific purposes. 

Provides for the complete freedom of scien- 
tific investigations in Antarctica and for the 
exchange of plans, personnel, and results of 
any scientific expeditions. 

Bans nuclear explosions or the disposal of 
radioactive waste material in Antarctica. 
Authorizes any signatory nation to designate 
observers to carry out inspections, including 
aerial observations, in any part of Antarc- 
tica. 

Requires periodic meetings of signatory 
nations to make recommendations for tech- 
nical implementation of the treaty, solution 
of disputes, amendment of the treaty, and 
provides that it will enter into force when 
ratified by all 12 signatory states. 
Educational-scientific-cultural agreement 

(commonly known as the Florence agree- 

ment) 

Executive I—Ratified February 23, 1960, by 
vote of 76 to 14 


This agreement and protocol of reservation 
on importing educational, scientific, and cul- 
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tural materials, was opened for signature at 
Lake Success, N.Y., November 22, 1950, en- 
tered into force on May 21, 1952, and signed 
in behalf of the United States June 24, 1959. 

It is designed to encourage the exchange of 
materials of a cultural, scientific, and educa- 
tional nature by admitting duty free the fol- 
lowing materials: 

1. Books, publications, and documents. 

2. Works of art and collectors’ items. 

8. Visual and auditory materials. 

4. Scientific instruments or apparatus. 

5. Books and other materials for the blind. 

6. Certain public exhibition materials. 

The protocol of reservation permits the 
United States, and other participants, on a 
reciprocal basis, to suspend amy of its obliga- 
tions under the agreement if any materials 
covered by the agreement are being imported 
in increased quantities and under conditions 
to cause or threaten serious injury to do- 
mestic producers of similar or directly com- 
petitive products. 

France—Convention of Establishment 
Executive G—Ratified August 17, 1960 

The Senate ratified Executive G, 86th Con- 
gress, 2d session, the Convention of Estab- 
lishment Between the United States and 
France, together with a protocol and a joint 
declaration, signed at Paris on November 25, 
1959. 

The treaty is designed to insure nondis- 
criminatory treatment of our businessmen in 
France and a guarantee that.the businessmen 
of France will be treated equally with the 
United States. 

The term of the convention with France is 
10 years after which it can be terminated 
on. 1 year’s written notice by either party 
to the other. 


Japan—Mutual Cooperation and Security 
Treaty 
Executive E—Ratified June 22, 1960 

This treaty of mutual cooperation and 
security between the United States and 
Japan was signed at Washington, January 19, 
1960, and replaces the security pact of 1951. 

This new treaty represents an affirmation 
by the two parties of their solemn obliga- 
tions to settle their international differences 
in @ manner consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations; to broaden and 
strengthen economic ties; and to strengthen 
their capacities to resist armed attack 
through self-help and mutual aid. The 
United States and Japan are to consult to- 
gether from time to time regarding the im- 
plementation of the treaty, and, at the re- 
quest of either party, whenever the security 
of Japan or international peace and security 
in the Far East is threatened. 

Each party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack against either party in the territories 
under the administration of Japan would be 
dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional provisions and processes. 

The United States is guaranteed the priv- 
ileges of continued use of military bases and 
other facilities on Japanese soil. The use of 
these facilities and areas as well as the status 
of U.S. Armed Forces in Japan is to be gov- 
erned by a separate agreement. 

This treaty is to remain in force until the 
two Governments agree that the United Na- 
tions can satisfactorily maintain the peace 
in Japan’s area; however, after 10 years, 
either party can give notice of termination, 
which would take place 1 year after notice. 

The treaty went into effect late June 22, 
1960, U.S. time, when the Japanese Foreign 
Mipister and the U.S. Ambassador to Japan 
exchanged the instruments of ratification in 
Tokyo. 

Mexican broadcasting agreement 
Executive G—Ratified February 23, 1960, by 
Vote of 76 to 8 

This agreement, signed at Mexico City on 
January 29, 1957, governs the relationship 
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between the United States and Mexico in the 
use of standard broadcasting band. It will 
remain in force for a period of 5 years unless 
terminated by either Government or replaced 
by a new agreement. If, however, consulta- 
tions over violations are unsuccessful, the 
agreement can be terminated 90 days after 
denunciation. 

It provides a basic pattern by prescribing 
engineering standards, procedures, classes of 
stations, radiofrequency priorities and sim- 
ilar regulations. 

North American regional broadcasting 
agreement 
Executive A—Ratified February 23, 1960, by 
Vote of 76 to 8 


This agreement, signed at Washington on 
November 15, 1950, is a regional agreement 
concerning use of radiofrequencies in the 
standard broadcast band between 535 and 
1605 kilocycles by the participating countries. 

It prescribes engineering standards, pro- 
cedures, classes of stations, radiofrequency 
priorities and similar regulations. 

Participating countries are Canada, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, the United King- 
dom (for Jamaica and the Bahamas), and the 
United States. Provisions is made for the 
adherence of Haiti. 

This agreement remains in effect for 5 
years after entry into force unless a new 
agreement is negotiated. 

Pakistan Treaty 
Executive F—Ratified August 17, 1960 


The Senate ratified a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Commerce between the United 
States and Pakistan, together with a proto- 
col, signed at Washington on November 12, 
1959. 

The purpose of the treaty is to protect the 
interests of those nationals and corporate 
entities of the treaty parties engaged in con- 
ducting business and commercial transac- 
tions within the territory of the other party. 

The United States has been trying for 11 
years to negotiate such an agreement with 
Pakistan, but not until the present Gov- 
ernment assumed direction of that country 
was it possible to do so. 

The term of the treaty is 10 years after 
which it can be terminated on 1 year’s writ- 
ten notice by either party te the other. 

Paris Convention 
Executive D—Ratified August 17, 1960 

The Senate, by a unanimous vcte, rati- 
fied Executive D, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
the Convention of Paris for the Protection 
of Industrial Property, signed at Lisbon on 
October 31, 1958, to take effect June 1, 1963. 

The convention assures protection of in- 
dustrial property rights of U.S. nationals 
abroad; namely, patents, trademarks, de- 
signs, commercial names, and related 
rights. Fifty countries are parties to the 


convention—the United States became a sig- ~ 


natory of the original convention in 1887. 
Sea law conventions 
Executives J-M—Ratified May 26, 1960 


These conventions are: Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone; 
Convention on the High Seas; Convention 
on Pishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas; and a Conven- 
tion on the Continental Shelf. 

These four conventions codify existing in- 
ternational law and establish additional law. 
They are concerned primarily with the 
rights and duties of states and vessels in 
the territorial sea, contiguous zone, and on 
the high seas, rights and responsibilities 
with regard to fishing and conservation on 
the high seas and formulating international 
law relative to the exploitation of natural 
resources on the Continental Shelf. 


Visual education 
Executive V—Ratified May 26, 1960 


This treaty is designed to facilitate the 
international circulation of visual and audi- 
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tory materials of an educational, scientific, 
and cultural character to promote the free 
flow of ideas and mutual understanding of 
peoples. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Alaska lands 


S. 3545—Public Law 86-620, Approved July 
12, 1960 


This measure provides for the disposal of 
lands in Alaska by sealed competitive bids 
as well as by public auction. A 1929 statute 
granting 100,000 acres of public lands in 
Alaska for the support of the agricultural 
college and school of mines restricted sale or 
lease of these lands by public auction to the 
highest bidder. The State of Alaska believes 
that the sealed competitive bidding for sale 
or leasing of these lands will result in a 
higher price and thus increase the revenues 
in the State for educational purposes. 

Antarctica Medal 


H.R. 3923—Public Law 86-600, Approved July 
7, 1960 

This law authorizes the Secretary of De- 
fense to issue a commemorative medal to 
persons who serve or who have served as 
members of a US. expedition to Antarctica 
between January 1, 1946, and a date to be 
subsequently established by the Secretary of 
Defense. It provides a treasured honor for 
those men, military and civilian, who have 
actively participated in expeditions in the 
Antarctic and experienced the hardships and 
hazards incident thereto. 

Under the regulations which the Secretary 
of Defense would be authorized to prescribe, 
the awards should assist both the Navy and 
the National Science Foundation in recruit- 
ment of personnel for winter service in the 
Antarctic. Without the contribution of 
those persons who have spent time in the 
Antarctic under its most rigorous condi- 
tions, the results of scientific and geographic 
value and the grounds for US. territorial 
claims alike would be very meager. The law 
is intended to honor those who have made 
such contributions and to provide an incen- 
tive for others. 


Antikickback statute 


S. 3487—Public Law 86-695, Approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 


This bill amends the so-called Anti-Kick- 
back Act of 1946 by extending its scope and 
coverage to all prime contracts with the 
United States which are negotiated. Under 
existing law, the act applies only to prime 
contracts which are on a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or other cost-reimbursable basis. 

The Anti-Kickback Act prohibits the pay- 
ment or grant of anything of value by or on 
behalf of a subcontractor to an employee of 
a prime contractor holding a Government 
contract, or to an employee of a higher tier 
subcontractor, either as an inducement for 
the award of a contract or purchase order, or 
as an acknowledgment of a subcontract or 
purchase order previously awarded. 

Under the act it is conclusively presumed 
that kickbacks are ultimately borne by the 
Government, and prime contractors are re- 
quired to withhold from subcontractors, upon 
the direction of the contracting agency or 
the General Accounting Office, the amount of 
the kickback. 

The act provides for both civil recovery 
and criminal prosecution and authorizes the 
General Accounting Office to inspect the 
plants and audit the books and records of 
any prime contractor or subcontractor en- 
gaged in the performance of a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee or cost-reimbursable contract to 
determine whether kickback payments have 
been made. 


Changing designation of certain medals 
H.R. 3291—Public Law 86-593, Approved 
July 6, 1960 

The purpose of this law is to provide for 
changes in designation of the “Distinguished 






Service Cross” and the “Soldier’s Medal” to 
the “Air Force Cross” and the “Airman’s 
Medal,” respectively. 

The current designations of “Distinguished 
Service Cross” and “Soldier’s Medal” iden- 
tify these medals as decorations of the U.S. 
Army, and are essentially carryovers from 
the period before the Air Force was made 
a separate Department under the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

Since that time, the Air Force has made 
several distinctive changes primarily to fos- 
ter esprit de corps and increase the morale 
of its members. For example, in April 1952, 
the enlisted rank designations of private; 
private, first class; corporal; and sergeant 
were changed in the Air Force to basic air- 
man; airman, third class; airman, second 
class; and airman, first class, respectively, 
and are equivalent to the Department of the 
Navy designations of apprentice seaman, sea- 
man, and petty officer, third class. 

In January 1949, the Air Force adopted 
the present blue uniform to identify its wear- 
ers as members of the U.S. Air Force. In 
November 1957, the Air Force established a 
distinctive Longevity Service Ribbon for wear 
on the Air Force uniform as a visible means 
of recognizing certain periods of active Fed- 
eral service performed by its military mem- 
bers. 

Clean election bill 


S. 2486—Passed Senate January 25, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Administration January 26, 
1960 
This measure completely rewrites the Cor- 

rupt Practices Act of 1925 and would— 

Increase the spending limit for candidates 
for Senator and Representative at Large from 
$25,000 to $50,000, or an amount equal to 
20 cents a vote for all votes cast for the 
office in the preceding general election, plus 
10 cents a vote for all votes over 1 million 
or a similar amount based on the total num- 
ber of persons registered to vote; 

Increase the spending limit for candidates 
for Representative from $5,000 to $12,500, or 
an amount based on the above formula; 

Increase the spending limit for political 
committees operating in two or more States 
from $3 million a year to an amount equal 
to ‘20 cents a vote for the highest number 
of votes cast for President in any one of the 
preceding three elections, thus raising the 
annual ceiling to approximately $12 mil- 
lion; 

Reduce the number of financial reports 
required of political committees from four 
to two in nonelection years, and substitute 
for one of the two extra reports required 
immediately prior to elections one to be 
filed not later than 30 days following elec- 
tions; 

Provide that all spending reports be filed 
with the Clerk of the House, Secretary of 
the Senate, and clerk of the US. district 
court, and require that the reports be pre- 
served for 6 years instead of 2; make them 
available for public inspection within 24 
hours of receipt and permit them to be 
photographed or copied; 

Include primaries, conventions, and cau- 
cuses within the scope of the reporting re- 
quirements (rolicall vote 50 to 39); 

Require intrastate as well as interstate 
committees to report on campaign expendi- 
tures and contributions if the committee 
spends over $2,500 a year to influence the 
election of a candidate for Federal office or 
President or Vice President electors (rolicall 
vote 53 to 37); 

Require every person who makes con- 
tributions of over $100 (instead of $50) in 
any year directly to candidates in two or 
more States to file reports of his contribu- 
tions (voice vote); 

Limit an individual’s total political con- 
tributions in any year to $10,000 and pre- 
scribes criminal penalties for violations 
(voice vote) ; 
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Restrict spending by candidates for Presi- 
dent to $12 million and Vice President to 
$6 million (voice vote); 

Eliminate the requirement for a second 
report following first primary if candidate 
must participate in a runoff, thus permit- 
ting a cumulative report following second 

(voice vote) ; 

Make the bill effective January 1, 1961 
(voice vote). 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 


§. 2482—Public Law 86-400, Approved — 
5, 1960 

Remove geographical limitations on the 
activities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in connection with projects designated as 
essential to the national interest. 

The act of Congress approved August 6, 
1947, limited the Survey's activities to the 
United States, its territories and posses- 
sions. Recent experience in many fields of 
scientific endeavor in connection with mili- 
tary activities, particularly with regard to 
the exploration of outer space, and the press- 
ing need for expanded knowledge of the 
ocean's depths for submarine operation and 
defense makes it necessary for the removal 
of this restriction. 

Commission on noxious and obscene matters 


8. 3736—Passed Senate June 30, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Education and Labor July 
1, 1960 


Creates a commission to explore methods 
of combating traffic in obscene and noxious 
materials. 

The Commission is to be made up of per- 
sons who have knowledge of the seriousness 
of the problem. The Commission will study 
the need for any new Federal regulations as 
well as the general need for State laws or 
local ordinances on the subject. 

Desert land laws 


HR. 11706—Public Law 86-552, Approved 
June 29, 1960 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to extend by not more than 3 years the time 
within which holders of desert land entries 
on public lands in the lower Palo Verde 
Mesa, Riverside County, Calif., may complete 
the reclamation and cultivation of their en- 
tries as required by the Desert Land Act. A 
further extension of up to 3 years is also au- 
thorized if the entryman can show before the 
end of the first extension that he has ade- 
quate financing to complete his project dur- 
ing the additional period and if other re- 
quirements are met. 

In addition, the law permits the accept- 
ance of expenditures for engineering or legal 
expenses, including sums paid for these pur- 
poses to an organization of entrymen, as 
proof of the past annual expenditures for 
benefit of the entries required under the 
Desert Land Act, The minimum amount re- 
quired for proof work is $1 an acre a year. 

Federal Property Act 
H.R. 9541—Public Law 86-591, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This law authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to accept funds for testing 
articles and commodities to aid in the de- 
velopment of specifications and standards. 
It also extends the authority of the Admin- 
istrator to include testing of articles or com- 
Modities offered for lease to the Federal 
Government. 

GSA—Special police 
8. 2851—-Passed Senate June 23, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Government Operations 

June 24, 1960 


This bill amends the act of June 1, 1948, 
by adding a new section which would au- 
thorize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, or certain officials designated by him, 
- & appoint employees of the GSA engaged in 
investigative functions, to act as nonuni- 
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formed special police. The Administrator of 
General Services contends that nonuni- 
formed special police are required for pro- 
tecting getseh under the control of the 
General Administration. These 
employees ne be empowered to enforce 
Federal laws to protect persons and property, 
and to enforce rules and regulations issued 
by the General Services Administrator for 
protection of such property. The policemen 
to be designated under this bill would also 
be authorized to make arrests without war- 
rant for any offense constituting a felony 
when committed on Government property, 
if such police had reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the person to be arrested is guilty 
of the offense. 

At present, the Administrator of GSA has 
authority to appoint uniformed guards as 
special police for the protection of Federal 
property. He is also authorized to appoint 
nonuniformed policemen to make investi- 
gations within the District of Columbia, but 
there is no authority for the appointment of 
nonuniformed police for duty outside of the 
District of Columbia. 


Greetings to Helen Keller 


Senate Resolution 336—Passed Senate June 
23, 1960 

The Senate unanimously adopted this 
resolution extending greetings to Miss Helen 
Keller on the oceasion of her 80th birthday: 

The 27th day of June 1960 marks the 80th 
anniversary of the birth of this most re- 
markable and gentle lady who is loved and 
respected by people throughout the world. 

Miss Keller was born in Tuscumbia, Ala., 
and was made blind and deaf by disease 
while still an infant. She was imprisoned, 
as she later called it, in a “no world.” The 
whole world knows of the challenging in- 
spiring story of how she emerged into 
womanhood and how, through her own de- 
termination arid faith, and through the 
patient understanding and devotion of a 
dedicated teacher, Miss Anne Sullivan, she 
won her magnificent victory over darkness 
and defeat. 

Miss Keller’s personal victory turned her 
life and ambitions to the service of others. 
As she has written: 

The more we try to help each other and 
make life brighter, the happier we shall be. 

With this philosophy as her guide, Helen 
Keller has for more than half a century em- 
ployed the symbol of her own hope and faith 
to the benefit of millions of her fellow 
handicapped in America and throughout the 
world. 

Idaho—100th anniversary 


S. 3160—Public Law 86-696, Approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish to. the Idaho 
Territorial Centennial Commission national 
medals to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the State of Idaho 
as a territory. 

It provides that not more than 10,000 
medals of either silver or bronze or both be 
struck. The medals are to be delivered as 
required by the commission in quantities of 
not less than 2,000 and no medals shall be 
made after December 31, 1963. The bill au- 
thorizes the manufacture and sale by the 
mint to the public of silver or bronze dupli- 
cates of this medal upon authorization from 
the Idaho Territorial Centennial Commis- 
sion. 

Indian lands 
H.R. 43886—Public Law 86-634, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This act extends the protection of the Fed- 
eral law, which now makes it unlawful to 
destroy or deface Government survey marks, 
to signs of warnings erected by Indian tribes 
either to mark the boundaries or their res- 
ervations or to indicate no trespassing on 
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the reservations. In addition, the bill makes 


trapping, or fishing 

withcut the consent, in the form of a license 

or permit for which a fee can be charged, 
by the Indian or tribe concerned. 
James Madison Memorial 


Senate Joint Resolution 128—Public Law 
86-417, April 8, 1960 


Establishes a James Madison Memorial 
Commission to formulate plans for a perma- 
nent memorial to James Madison in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jane Addams Centennial 
House Joint Resolution 658—Public Law 
86-698, Approved September 2, 1960 

This resolution authorizes and requests the 
President to proclaim September 6, 1960, as a 
day upon which all Americans should pay 
honor and respect to Jane Addams, founder 
and leader of Chicago’s Hull House. 

John J. Pershing Centennial 


House Joint Resolution 640—Public Law 
86-483, Approved June 1, 1960 

This joint resolution authorizes the Presi- 
dent to proclaim September 13, 1960, the 
100th anniversary of the birth of General of 
the Armies John J. Pershing, as a day upon 
which all Americans pay honor to the 
general and the men who served under him. 


John J. Pershing Memorial 


8. 3901—-Passed Senate August 31, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Administration August 31, 
1960 
Authorizes the American Battle Monu- 

ments Commission to provide for the erec- 

tion of a memorial to the late John J, Persh- 
ing, General of the Armies of the United 

States, to be erected in accordance with the 

plans and design submitted by the Commis- 

sion on federally owned land in the north- 
west section of the District of Columbia 
bounded on the north by Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, on the south by E Street, on the west 
by 15th Street, and on the east by 14th 

Street. 

The authority in this bill would cease to 
exist after 5 years unless the erection of the 
memorial has been begun and the Commis- 
sion has determined that sufficient funds are 
available for its completion. Upon comple- 
tion of the memorial, its maintenance and 
care would be the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The Commission would be authorized to 
accept from any source, public or private, 
money or other property for use in carrying 
out its functions, and to cooperate therein 
with interested public and private organiza~- 
tions. 

Junior Achievers 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 81—-Adopted 
by the Senate January 26, 1960; Passed 
House January 28, 1960 


To lend encouragement and give proper 
recognition to a worthwhile group and func- 
tion, the Congress adopted, unanimously, a 
resolution authorizing the President to issue 
a proclamation designating the week of 
January 31 through February 6, 1960, as Na- 
tional Junior Achievement Week. All citi- 
zens were urged to salute the activities of 
these young people and their volunteer adult 
advisers. 

Junior Achievement, Inc., is a nationwide, 
nonprofit organization organized in 1942 to 
provide high school students with an op- 
portunity to learn American business 
methods by actually organizing ard operat- 
ing their own business under the sponsor- 
ship of local business corporations. Junior 
Achievers are recruited in public and paro- 
chial high schools throughout the country 
with the cooperation of school authorities. 

The organization is made up of more than 
30,500 teenagers and operates more than 
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2,000 miniature in some 95 com- 

munities throughout the United States. 
Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1960 

S. 694—Passed Senate January 27, 1960; 

Referred to House Education and Labor 

January 28, 1960 

The Senate unanimously agreed to this 
measure which is designed to bring to bear 
upon the national problem of juvenile de- 
linquency the resources of the national Gov- 
ernment in an effective manner. 

It provides for a 5-year program of Federal 
assistance by authorizing an annual appro- 
priation of up to $5 million for fiscal 1960 
and each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years 
to demonstrate and develop improved 
methods for the prevention, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency: $2.5 mil- 
lion is allotted for development-demonstra- 
tion programs and $2.5 million for person- 
nel training. 

The Secretary of HEW is authorized to 
make the grants and render technical assist- 
ance to States and municipalities and to 
other public and private nonprofit agencies, 
including institutions of higher learning or 
research. 

Establishes a 13-member National Advisory 
Council on Juvenile Delinquency within 
HEW to advise the Secretary on the adminis- 
tration of the act and to review and make 
recommendations on. projects proposed for 
Federal assistance under the act. 

Land exchange 
H.R. 7681—Public Law 86-509, Approved 
June 11, 1960 


This law transfers authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange national for- 
est lands for State-owned or private lands, 
to accept title on behalf of the United States 
to the State-owned or private lands ex- 
changed and authority to dispose, under the 
Minerals Act, of common mineral. materials 
on acquired lands, thus eliminating the dual 
responsibility of the Secretary of the In- 
terior for these actions. 

It reaffirms the Secretary of Interior’s au- 
thority to apply the national mineral poli- 
cies established by the Minerals Leasing Act, 
the general mining statutes and other stat- 
utes governing evaluation, reservation, and 
disposition of minerals on all public lands, 
including the national forests. 

Law Day 


Senate Joint Resolution 208—Passed Senate 
June 28, 1960; Referred to House Judiciary 
June 29, 1960 


The purpose of this resolution is to desig- 
nate the first day of May of each year as Law 
Day in the United States of America. 

The designation of a day set aside each 
year as Law Day was first proposed by the 
American Bar Association and designated by 
the President of the United States on May 1, 
1958. Since the 1958 designation, by Presi- 
dential proclamation, similar recognition has 
occurred in 1959 and 1960 by Presidential 
proclamation. 

It is estimated that more than 75,000 sepa- 
rate observances were held throughout the 
Nation this past year. These observances 
have been celebrated in churches, schools, 
courtrooms, public auditoriums, and before 
civic and service clubs. 


Legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by United States 


S. 1617—Passed Senate May 25, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Government Operations 
May 31, 1960 
This bill permits Federal agencies to re- 

store to the States certain jurisdictional au- 

thority now vested in the United States, 
which may better be administered by State 
auhorities, and to acquire only jurisdiction 
necessary in connection with future land pro- 
curement. Once legislative jurisdiction has 
been vested in the United States, it cannot 
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must be made within 2 years of the Secre- | 


be revested in the States other than by opera- 
tion of a limitation imposed by the State at 
the time the State granted jurisdiction, or by 
an act of Congress. 

This bill declares it to be the policy of Con- 
gress that— 

“The Federal Government will receive or 
retain on that measure of legislative juris- 
diction over federally owned or operated land 
areas within the States as may be necessary 
for the proper performance of Federal func- 
tions. 

“To the extent consistent with the pur- 
poses for which the land is held by the 
United States, the Federal Government is 
to avoid receiving or retaining concurrent 
jurisdiction or any measure of exclusive leg- 
islative jurisdiction.” 

The overall objective is to provide that, in 
any case, the Federal Government may not 
receive or retain any of the States’ legislative 
jurisdiction relative to qualifications for vot- 
ing, education, public health and safety, 
taxation, marriage, divorce, descent and dis- 
tribution of property and a variety of other 
matters which are ordinarily the subject of 
State control. 

Library of Congress—Additional building 
House Joint Resolution 352—Public Law 
86-469, Approved May 14, 1960 

Authorizes the Architect of the Capitol to 
prepare preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost for an additional building for the Lib- 
rary of Congress under the direction and 
supervision of the Joint Committee on the 
Library. 

The Library of Congress, one of the leading 
research libraries in the world, must add 
substantial numbers of publications to its 
collections each year in order to maintain its 
effectiveness. This new building will house 
the Copyright Office and the Processing De- 
partment-.whith will acquire and process ma- 
terials for the Library’s collections; the 
branch Government Printing Office which 
works closely with the Processing Depart- 
ment in printing catalog cards, binding 
books, and laminating maps and manu- 
scripts; the Legislative Reference Service; 
the Division for the Blind; the collections, 
staffs, and reading rooms of the Manuscript 
Division; the Map Division; the bound news- 
paper collection and the microfilm collection 
with their related reading rooms and staffs; 
and the motion picture collection. 


Medal awards 


H.R. 5569—Public Law 86-582, Approved July 
5, 1960 


This law permits the award of certain 
medals in cases where the appropriate Sec- 
retary determines that the recommendation 
for the award was made within the prescribed 
time period, but that no award was made 
because of loss of the recommendation or 
inadvertence. 

Under existing law applicable to the Army 
and the Air Force, recommendations for mili- 
tary service awards must be made within 2 
years after the act justifying the award, and 
the award itself must be made within 3 years 
of the act. For the Navy, the recommenda- 
tion must be made within 3 years of the 
act and the award made within 5 years 
of the act. 

There are some cases in which recommen- 
dations were made within the prescribed 
period, but no awards were made on the 
basis of these recommendations because of 
loss or inadvertence. In these cases, this 
bill permits award of the medal if the appro- 
priate Secretary determined that (1) a state- 
ment of the act or service and recommend- 
ing the award was made and supported by 
sufficient evidence within the statutory pe- 
riod, and (2) no award was made because the 
recommendation was lost or through in- 
advertence was not acted upon. The award 
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tary’s determination. 
Medals—Posthumously 


S. 2969—Public Law 86-656, Approved July 
14, 1960 

This measure authorizes the posthumous 

award of appropriate medals and certificates 

to Chaplain George L. Fox, of Cambridge, 

Vt.; Chaplain Alexander D. Goode, of Wash- 

ington, D.C.; Chaplain Clark V. Poling, of 


Schenectady, N.¥.; and Chaplain John P. | 


Washington, of Arlington, NJ., for thetr 

heroism aboard the U.S. troopship Dorchester 

when it was sunk by an enemy torpedo on 

February 3, 1943. 

National Armed Forces Museum Advisory 
Board 


S. 3846—Passed Senate August 31, 1960 


Establishes in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion a National Armed Forces Museum Ad- 
visory Board, which would provide advice 
and assistance to the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution on portrayal of exhibits 
depicting the contributions which the 
Armed Forces of the United States have 
made to American society and culture. — 

The Board would be composed of 11 mem- 
bers, including the Secretary of Defense (ex 
officio), the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution (ex officio), and 9 members ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. The members would serve without 


compensation but would be reimbursed for. 


necessary expenses. 
National Public Works Week 
Senate Joint Resolution 202—Passed Sen- 
ate June 28, 1960; Referred to House Ju- 

diciary June 29, 1960 

The purpose of this resolution is to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
& proclamation designating the 7-day period 
commencing October 2, 1960, as National 
Public Works Week, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to celebrate the 
week with appropriate activities and cere- 
monies. 

The establishment of National Public 
Works Week is an effective means of explain- 
ing the role public works engineering and 
administration play in the lives of every 
American family, and particularly those liv- 
ing in urban communities. Due to the vital 
nature of public works and its importance to 
most Americans, mass media can be expected 
to help carry its message to its audiences. 
The designation of a Public Works Week 
will focus attention on the public works pro- 
gram whose services are dedicated to the 
health and well-being of the citizens of the 
Nation. It is felt that this program will 
help to arouse an interest in the young peo- 
ple of this Nation to pursue careers in the 
public service inasmuch as that service needs 
topflight men of imagination, vision, and 
foresight in the field of public works. 

National Voters’ Day 


Senate Joint Resolution 186—Passed Sen- - 


ate June 28, 1960; Referred to House Ju- 
diciary June 29, 1960 4 


This resolution authorizes and directs the 
President of the United States to issue a 
proclamation designating the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of each 
year as National Voters’ Day, calling upon 
Federal, State, and local governments, civic, 
industrial, and business groups, and upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
the day with appropriate activities and cere- 
monies. 

The aim of this resolution by designating 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November of each year as National Voters’ 
Day would be to encourage not only national 
efforts, by Governors, mayors, industry, busi- 
ness, labor, fraternal, service, women’s, and 
other civically oriented groups to support 
voter education campaigns. It is hoped that 
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these programs will educate people on the 
issues in a campaign, on the candidates and 
their qualifications, on the mechanism of 
yoting, such as marking ballots and using 
voting machines, informing eligible voters 
of, and encouraging them to meet, registra- 
tion requirements; educating potential vot- 
ers on the processes of government and the 
yalue of citizen support; participation in, 
and, if advisable, constructive opposition, 
and launching a counterattack on the trend 
toward apathy now among the major causes 
keeping almost 50 percent of the eligible 
voters away from the polls. 
Navajo Indians 


S$. 2878—Passed Senate March 29, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interior March 30, 1960 
The primary purpose of this measure is to 

convey in fee simple certain federally owned 

lands excluding mineral rights, located 
within the State of New Mexico to the Navajo 

Tribe of Indians. It also adjusts and sim- 

plifies the administation of certain other 

federally owned lands located near Gallup, 

N. Mex. 

Enactment of this measure will permit the 
tribe and the Bureau of Land Management 
of the Department of the Interior to initiate 
a comprehensive management program which 
will result in better conservation practices. 
Payment for lands conveyed to United States 


HR. 9142—Public Law 86-596, Approved July 
6, 1960 

The principal purposes of this law are (1) 
to provide compensation for land conveyed 
or relinquished to the United States during 
the years 1897-1905 under the act of June 
4, 1897, in cases in which the lands or other 
rights which the owners were entitled to 
receive under this 1897 act and supplemen- 
tary legislation have not already been given 
them; (2) to make inapplicable to the own- 
ers, their heirs and assigns a later provision 
of law directing the Secretary of the Interior, 
upon request, to return the original lands; 
and (3) thus to correct defects in the law 
under which such parties are now laying 
claim to valuable lands within the national 
forests and parks and taking them out of 
Federal ownership. 


Presidential office space 
S. 3524—Passed Senate September 1, 1960 


This bill authorizes the establishment of a 
Commission on Presidential Office Space. 
The Commission would be composed of seven 
members, two Senators to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, two Representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and three persons ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
from the executive branch or from private 
life. Commission members appointed from 
the Congress and the executive branch would 
serve without additional compensation. 

It would be the duties of the Commission, 
after consultation with the President oc- 
cupying the White House at that time, to 
approve all design and construction plans, 
determine the methods for selecting and ap- 
prove the selection of the architect, and to 
utilize the services of the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to the 
Maximum practicable extent in awarding 
contracts for the construction work and in 
supervising the progress of the design and 
construction work. The work performed by 
the Chief of Engineers would be on a reim- 
bursable basis. Measures would be taken to 
assure that all lumber, fixtures, and other 
materials removed from the Executive Man- 
sion or other buildings are carefully ex- 
amined to determine their historical value 
and their proper preservation and distribu- 
tion. Reports on progress of the work would 
be submitted to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent from time to time, but at least once 
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annually. Upon conclusion of its work, the 
Commission would promptly submit a final 
report, and would cease to exist 30 days after 
such submission. 


Public lands for recreational use 


S. 2757-—-Public Law 86-755, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

Under existing law, the Recreation and 
Public Purposes Act of 1926, conveyances of 
certain public lands to States for recrea- 
tional purposes may be made each year in 
the amount of 6,400 acres, embraced in not 
more than three sites. This maximum is 
doubled for the calendar years 1960, 1961, 
and 1962. 

Certain States applied for land under the 
act in 1959, but for various reasons those 
applications could not be granted during 
that period of time, and the States were 
unable to obtain the acreage allowed for 
1959. This bill permits these States to ob- 
tain the 6,400 acres for three sites authorized 
for 1959 and also to take care of similar 
contingencies which might arise in the 
future. 

The effect of this bill is to provide that 
if any State fails in any one calendar year 
to secure the maximum acreage permitted 
for that year because pending applications 
could not be processed by the Department of 
the Interior during the calendar year addi- 
tional conveyances may be made to that 
State pursuant to applications on file with 
the Secretary on the last day of that year, 
and the additional conveyances will be 
charged against the limitations for that 
year rather than for the year in which the 
conveyances are actually made. 


Publication payments 


S. 3579—Passed Senate June 18, 1960—Re- 
ferred to House Government Operations 
June 20, 1960 
This bill amends existing law to provide 

governmentwide uniform authority for Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to make ad- 
vance payment for subscription or other 
charges for publications which they require, 
but which do not fall within the category 
of newspapers, magazines, or periodicals, 

Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529) prohibits advance payment for 
articles purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the absence of specific statutory 
authority. The act of June 12, 1930, provides 
general authority for advance payments of 
subscription charges for “newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals.’’ However, the 
Comptroller General has ruled that the lan- 
guage of that act does not cover charges for 
“publications” which do not fall into the 
category of “periodicals.” Under existing 
law, however, special authority has been 
provided for the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Army, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

This bill amends the act of June 12, 
1980, to provide Government-wide authority 
for the advance payment of subscription “or 
other charges” for newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, and “other publications.” It 
also repeals those statutes providing special 
authority for the advance payment for sub- 
scriptions to publications to provide uniform 
authority for all departments and agencies. 


Reimburse owners and tenants of lands for 
moving expenses 


8. 2583—Passed Senate June 3, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Government Operations 
June 6, 1960 
Establishes a uniform and acceptable re- 

imbursement policy to pay expenses and 
losses incurred by individuals who are forced 
to vacant their homes or land which was 
acquired for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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Right of States to select certain public 
lands 
S. 2959—Public Law 86—786, Approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1960 

This bill clarifies the right of States, in- 
cluding the State of Alaska, to select certain 
public lands as selections even 
though the lands are subject to outstanding 
mineral leases or permits. ‘ 

Under existing law the States are permit- 
ted to select lands which are under a min- 
eral lease Or permit but subject to the re- 
quirement that selections must include all 
the lands subject to that lease or permit. 
None of the lands subject to that lease or 
permit may be gelected, however, if they are 
in a producing or a producible status. 

It is often the case that many oil and 
gas leaseholds include within their geo- 
graphical boundaries certain lands to which 
the United States does not have title. This 
fact prevents the States from selecting any 
of the lands under existing law. This bill 
amends the present laws governing State 
selections to permit the States to select some 
of the lands subject to a lease or permit 
without having to select all of the lands sub- 
ject to that lease or permit. It further pro- 
vides that if a State should selzct such 
lands it would receive them subject to a 
reservation to the United States of the 
minerals for which the lease or permit was 
issued until the termination of the lease or 
permit. The revenues from the development 
of reserved minerals are to continue to be 
received by the United States and dis- 
tributed as provided by existing law. 

Robert Frost Medal 
S. 3439—Public Law 86-747, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

This measure authorizes the President of 
the United States to present in the name of 
Congress an appropriate gold medal to Rob- 
ert Frost in recognition of his poetry which 
has enriched our culture and the philosophy 
of the world. 

It authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strike a gold medal and also auth- 
orizes an appropriation of $2,500. 

Secret Service—Presidential successors 


S. 3366—Passed Senate May 26, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Judiciary May 27, 1960 
This measure is designed to close gaps 

that exist in connection with threats 

against the successors to the Presidency and 
to authorize their protection by the Secret 

Service. 

Present law provides penalties for threats 
against the President-elect and the Vice 
President of the United States and author- 
izes their protection by the U.S. Secret Serv- 
ice, but does not take care of the situation 
that would occur in the event of the death 
or disability of either the President or Vice 
President, or both. Nor does existing law 
provide protection for.the Vice President- 
elect while he is waiting to assume office 
after his election. This legislation remedies 
this lack of coverage by making the threat 
and protection provisions coextensive with 
the possibilities of succession to the Presi- 
dency. 

Existing law authorizes the full-time pro- 
tection of the President but provides pro- 
tection of, the Vice President only upon 
his request. It would seem that part-time 
protection is ineffectual since anyone with 
@ premeditated design to harm the Vice 
President would be expected to execute his 
plan at a time when no Secret Service pro- 
tection was afforded. This legislation re- 
moves the discretion of the Vice President. 
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Small towns and rural counties 


S. 3140—Passed Senate May 26, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Government Operations 
May 27, 1960 
This measure establishes a 20-member bi- 

partisan Commission on problems of small 

towns and rural counties. 

The Commission is authorized to make a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of Federal policies and programs relating 
to the needs and problems of the Nation’s 
smalltown and rural county areas. It is to 
study the needs, present and future, re- 
lated to highways, public services, water 
resources, schools, recreation, , law 
enforcement, and business and industrial 
development. 

The Commission is to determine the ca- 
pabilities of State, county, and local gov- 
ernments to meet the needs and seek means 
of improving coordination of Federal, State, 
county, and local policies. It is to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment encouraging wider dispersal of 
Government procurement operations, the 
location of Federal facilities as well as other 
matters which may be of assistance in solv- 
ing the various problems of, and promoting 
the social and economic well-being of the 
Nation's smalltown and rural county areas. 

The Commission is to report its findings 
and recommendations to the President and 
to Congress on or before February 1, 1962. 

Theodore Roosevelt memorial 


ELR. 8665—Public Law 86—764, Approved 
September 13, 1960 


The present section 3 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt in the National Capital,” approved 
May 21, 1932, authorizes the Director of the 
National Park Service to permit the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association to erect on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island a monument or me- 
morial to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt 
to be approved by the association, by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and to be 
erected at private expense. 

The purpose of this measure is to amend 
section 3 to provide that the monument or 
memorial be erected under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior and that the 
cost of the project be defrayed by public 
funds. The Department of the Interior esti- 
mates that it would cost $886,400 to com- 
plete the monument and related structures 
on Theodore Roosevelt Island. 


One hundred and seventy-fijth anniversary, 
U.S. Constitution 


House Joint Resolution 605—Public Law 
86-650, Approved July 14, 1960 


Creates a 12-member commission to pre- 
pare plans for the celebration of the 175th 
anniversary of the Federal Constitution and 
to coordinate the plans of various State and 
civic groups. 

Members of the Commission will be the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House. In addition, each of the above will 
appoint three other members. 


Variety Artists Week 
Senate Joint Resolution 168—Passed Senate 


June 7, 1960; Referred to House Judiciary 
June 8, 1960 


In recognition of the untiring efforts of 
artists who supply us with entertainment, 
this resolution designates the week of Octo- 
ber 2-8, 1960, as National American Guild of 
Variety Artists Week. 

Wilsons Creek battlefield, Missouri 
HR. 725—Public Law 86-434, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This maesure establishes the Wilsons 
Creek Battlefield National Park to com- 
memorate the Battle of Wilsons Creek, some- 
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times called Oak Hill by the Confederates. 
The battle, fought on August 10, 1861, was 
a struggle between the Confederate and 
Union forces in Missouri for control of the 
State in the first year of the Civil War. 
The site of this Civil War battlefield is 
some 10 miles southwest of Springfield, Mo. 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission 


Senate Joint Resolution 152—Passed Senate 
June 28, 1960; Referred to House Admin- 
istration June 29, 1960 
Establishes a Woodrow Wilson Memorial 

Commission for the purpose of considering 

and formulating plans for the design, con- 

struction, and location of a permanent me- 
morial to Woodrow Wilson in the District of 

Columbia. 

The Commission is to be composed of the 
following members: 

1. Former Presidents of the United States, 
at their pleasure; 

2. Two persons to be appointed by. the 
President of the United States; 

3. Two Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 

4. Two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 

5. Three members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, one from each 
of the following: (a) The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation; (b) the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Commission; and (c) the Director of 
the National Park Service or his representa- 
tive. 

The Commission selects a Chairman and a 
Vice Chairman from among its members. 
Vacancies in membership would be filled in 
the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. The members serve without compen- 


sation, but to be reimbursed for necéssary 


expenses. 

At the earliest practicable date the Com- 
mission is to report its plans and recom- 
mendations to the President and to Congress, 
in the interim submitting annual reports on 
its progress. 

There is authorized to be appropriated not 
more than $10,000 to carry out the provisions 
of the joint resolution. 


Youth Appreciation Week 


Senate Joint Resolution 181—Passed Senate 
June 2, 1960; Referred to House Judiciary 
June 3, 1960 
This resolution designates the 7-day pe- 

riod beginning on the second Monday of 

November of each year as Youth Appreciation 

Week, and requests the President to issue 

annually a proclamation calling upon the 

people of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

This is intended to strike at the recurring 
problem of juvenile delinquency by stimu- 
lating participation in religious and civic 
activities. 

HEALTH 


Air pollution problems 


&. 3108—Passed Senate June 28, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate June 29, 1960 
The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Surgeon General to make investigations and 
to hold public hearings on air pollution prob- 
lems which are interstate in nature and of 
broad significance. 
‘ Air pollution study 


E.R. 8238—Public Law 86-493, Approved 
June 8, 1960 . 

This measure authorizes the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service to conduct 
a study of the effect on human health of sub- 
stances discharged into the atmosphere by 
the exhausts of motor vehicles. : 

Requires the Surgeon General to submit 
@ report to Congress within:2 years with 
findings and recommendations. 
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Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 


8S. 3179—Public Law 86-617, Approved July 
12, 1960 

This law increases the construction au- 
thorization by $250,000 for facilities at 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in the Republic 
of Panama. 

Gorgas is well known for its research work 
in malaria, yellow fever, and virus diseases, 
It is considered an jmportant center for fleld 
and laboratory studies, not only by its own 
staff but by visiting scientists, and is one 
of the very few such centers under American 
auspices in the American tropics. 

Narcotics Manufacturing Act of 1960 
H.R. 529—Public Law 86-429, Approved April 
. 22, 1960 

This law gives full effect to treaty obli- 
gations of the United States to limit ex- 
clusively to medical and scientific purposes 


the manufacture of narcotic drugs and to ré-. 


quire that their manufacture be restricted 
to properly licensed persons and premises. 

It also amends the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act to bring the regulation of 
exports in conformity with current treaty ob- 
ligations, and to permit importing and ex- 
porting of certain narcotic drugs for scien- 
tific research, 


Practical-nurse training 


S. 3025—Passed Senate May 26, 1960; H.R. 
11893—House Calendar 


This bill extends to June 30, 1965, the 
Federal-State program of training practical 
nurses under the authority of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946. Provides authority 
for the appropriation of up to $5 million of 
grants a year to be matched by States with 
State plans for practical-nurse training. 

It includes Guam as a participant under 
the act and provides that Hawaii and Alaska 
be treated as States. 


Public health—graduate training 


H.R. 6871—Public Law 86-720, Approved 
September 8, 1960 


This legislation expands and strengthens 
graduate public health training by— 

Authorizing a new 5-year program of proj- 
ect grants, up to $2 million a year, to schools 
of public health and schools of nursing and 
engineering which provide graduate or spec- 
ialized training in public health; and 

Extending, without time limit, the present 
authority of the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid up to $1 million a year to 
schools of public health. 

U.S. nationals—Care and treatment 


S. 2331—Public Law 86-571, Approved July 


This law makes systematic provision for 
hospitalizing nationals of the United States 
who are returned to this country because of 
mental illness. It authorizes the Secretary 
of HEW, upon application of the Secretary 
of State (1) to receive, and temporarily care 
for and hospitalize, pending arrangements 
for suitable continuing care and treatment, 
mentally ill nationals certified by the State 
Department; and (2) assume responsibility 
for continuing care and hospitalization until 
such time as the State of residence or legal 
domicile can be ascertained and arrange- 
ments made for transfer and release of the 
person to the appropriate State, or to a rela- 
tive who has agreed in writing to assume the 
responsibility: 

HOUSING 
NASA housing 


S. 3226—Public Law 86-578, Approved July 
5, 1960 


This measure extends the provisions of 
section 809 of the National Housing Act to 
essential civilian employees at installations 
transferred from the Department of Defense 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, 
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This section was added to the National 
Housing Act in 1956 to help solve the housing 
ems of essential civilian employees of 
the armed services at research and develop- 
ment installations. This special program 
was necessary because in some instances 
homes built for the employees in towns near 
or adjacent to installations would be above 
and beyond those needed for the normal 
economic growth of the community. 

In the opinion of FHA, homes built in ex- 
cess of those needed for normal growth of a 
community cannot meet the test of eco- 
nomic soundness required by statute as a 
prerequisite for FHA mortgage insuranee. 
Section 809 permits the economic soundness 
test to be waived in these cases. 


Omnibus Act of 1960 


§. 3670—Passed Senate June 16, 1960; H.R. 
12603—House Calendar 


THis omnibus bill provides for a $1.2 billion 
housing measure which: 

Authorizes the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to undertake a research and 
study identifying the sotutions to 
problems involved in construction improve- 
ments, methods, and costs. __ 

Permits the FHA Commissioner to insure 
mortgages secured by housing which is be- 
ing used for testing advanced technology in 
housing design, materials, or construction. 
Limits the insurance to $300,000 a year. 

Extends the home repair and improvement 
program to October 1, 1961, and removes the 
ceiling on the loan authorization. 

Gives the FHA Commissioner discretion to 
reduce mortgage insurance premiums on pro- 
grams to one-fourth of 1 percent a year. 

Creates the position of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Cooperative Housing. 

Permits the Commissioner to exercise dis- 
cretion as to the extent and period of dis- 
" qualification of an investor-sponsor identi- 
fied with an FHA cooperative housing project 
which failed to meet the requirement that it 
be sold to a cooperative. 

Increases FHA general insurance by $4 bil- 
lion—existing authorization is $37.8 billion. 

Permits FHA to insure multifamily proj- 
ects secured by buildings in which individual 
units are owned separately from the whole. 

Increases by $25 million the authority to 
appropriate funds for direct loans to provide 
housing for the elderly. 

Increases by $350 million the capital grant 
authorization for urban renewal. 

Increases the amount that any one State 
may obtain of the capital grant authorization 
to 124% percent of the total authorization, 
plus a portion of the $150 million reserve 
fund. 

Includes any State-licensed hospital with- 

in the provisions of the act. 
.- Increases by $150 million FNMA special 
assistance fund which is subject to Presiden- 
tial allocation; and increases by $25 million 
the special assistance fund for the purchase 
of cooperative loans insured by FHA. 

Increases by $500 million the college hous- 
ing loan authorization; by $50 million “other 
educational facilities”; by $50 million the 
ceiling for student-nurse and intern housing. 

Increases by $100 million the public fa- 
cility loan authorization. 

Continues VA direct home loan program 
for 1 year, and continues the provision in 
existing law which increases the loan fund by 
$150 million annually. 

Continues the farm housing program for 2 
years, and authorizes increases in the loan 
fund up to $74 million. 

Stopgap housing 
House Joint Resolution 784—Public Law 86- 
788, Approved September 14, 1960 

This three-point stopgap housing measure, 
Cleared for the President on August 31, 1960, 
extends the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s home improvement loan program for 
1 year—through October 1, 1961. It also 
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authorizes an additional $500 million for col- 
lege housing and $50. million for the public 
facility loan program of the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration. 
IMMIGRATION 
Refugee immigration 


House Joint Resolution 397—Public Law 86- 
648, Approved July 14, 1960 

Authorizes resettlement of refugees in the 
United States under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Under the bill the Attorney Gen- 
eral can admit, of the estimated 28,000 or 
less refugee-escapees in Western Europe, 
one-fourth of the total number resettled by 
other countries. 

Detailed provisions: 

Authorizes parole admission into the 
United States refugee escapees who, when 
application is made, are not within a Com- 
munist-dominated country, are not a na- 
tional of the country from which they apply, 
and who fall under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

Directs the Secretary of State to inform 
the Attorney General the number of refugee- 
escapees resettled between July 1, 1959, and 
June 30, 1960, by other nations and, on each 
succeeding January 1 and July 1, the num- 
ber of refugee-escapees resettled within the 
preceding 6 months. 

Requires the refugees to qualify for admis- 
sion under the terms of existing immigra- 
tion law, and requires the Attorney General 
to submit to Congress by January 15 and 
June 15 of each year a detailed statement 
concerning each refugee admitted under the 
program. 

Authorizes the Attorney General to in- 
clude 500 handicapped, difficult-to-resettle 
refugees, limited to those of good moral 
character who are not institutional cases. 

Authorizes the exclusion or deportation of 
an alien convicted of illicit possession of 
marihuana. 

Permits an alien admitted to the United 
States with nonimmigrant status to qualify 
for permanent residence without leaving the 
country to obtain an immigrant visa. 

Increases by 500 the number of special 
nonquota visas available for Portuguese na- 
tionals from the Azores and adds a year’s 
annual quota (3,136) to the number of spe- 
cial visas available for Netherlands nationals 
expelled from Indonesia; extends the expira- 
tion date for issuance of the visas to June 
30, 1962. 

Extended to June 30, 1961, the special pro- 
gram for admission of alien orphans. 

Terminates the program on July 1, 1962, or 
earlier, if either the House or Senate within 
90 days of the Attorney General’s report 
adopts a resolution stating the program be 
discontinued. 


JUDICIAL 
Sentence reduction 


S. 2932—Public Law 86-691, Approved 
September 2, 1960 


This law provides for reducing sentences 
of imprisonment imposed upon persons held 
in custody while awaiting trial by the time 
spent in custody. 

The primary purpose is to eliminate dis- 
parity in sentences under certain statutes 
requiring mandatory terms of imprisonment. 
Under existing law, a person charged with 
violating a statute requiring a minimum 
mandatory sentence may not be credited 
with the time spent in custody for want of 
bail while awaiting trial. The result is that 
a sentencing court lacks authority to differ- 
entiate between the offender who has been 
free on bail before trial and one who has 
been in custody, because it is required to 
impose the same minimum mandatory sen- 
tence as to each. 
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Application of the proviso contained in 
the bill, where credit is due, preserves the 
existing provision that service of 
sentence commences after sentence is im- 
posed and commitment occurs. Computa- 
tion of sentence involves determination of 
the date of eligibility for release by credit- 
ing the sentence with good-time 
allowance at the rate applicable, plus the 
period of presentence custody for want of 
bail. (In short, for purposes of the records 
the sentence imposed stands intact and it 
becomes effective as under law, with 
duration subject to the credits just referred 
to.) : 

Supreme Court—Recess appointments 
Senate Resolution 334—Adopted by Senate 
August 29, 1960 

This resolution expresses as the sense of 
the Senate that recess ts to the 
U.S. Supreme may not be wholly con- 
sistent with the interests of the Court, 


down in the administration of the Court’s 
business. 
LABOR 


Coal mine safety amendment 
8S. 7483—Passed Senate April 27, 1960; House 
Calendar 


This measure amends the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act to make it applicable to 
all coal mines regardless of size. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act is de- 
signed to prevent disasters from mine ex- 
plosions, mine fires, mine inundation, and 
man-trip and man-hoist accidents, by mak- 
ing mandatory compliance with the mine 
safety provisions of the act. To accomplish 
compliance, the Bureau of Mines’ inspectors 
are authorized to issue orders of withdrawal 
in the event of imminent danger of a fire, ex- 
plosion, inundation, man-trip or man-hoist 
accident, or for failure to correct a violation 
within a reasonable time. The act prohibits 
the workmen from reentering violations cor- 
rected, and the order annulled. 

Under the act (prior to this amendment) 
these provisions were not applicable to those 
mines employing 14 or fewer individuals 
underground. Thus, the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines had authority only to make 
annual or necessary inspections and investi- 
gations for the purpose of certain 
information relating to health and safety 
conditions. This amendment extends the 
mandatory provisions to all underground 
mines. 

Depressed areas 


S. 722—Vetoed May 13, 1960 


This measure, the depressed areas bill, au- 
thorizes Federal grants and loans totaling 
$251 million for the relief of chronically de- 
pressed industrial and rural areas. This bill 
as passed by the Senate in 1959, authorized 
$389.5 million. 

As sent to the President, the measure— 

Created an Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration within the executive branch, and an 
Area Redevelopment Advisory Board to ad- 
vise the Administrator. 

Authorized the Administrator to designate 
two types of redevelopment areas—indus- 
trial and rural—in the United States. Re- 
quires the Administrator to designate as a 
rural redevelopment area any county which 
is among the 500 counties in the United 
States ranked lowest in level of living of 
farm-operator families, or which is among 
the 500 counties having the highest per- 
centage of commercial farms producing less 
than $2,500 worth of products for sale 


annually. , 
Directed the Administrator to designate as 
industrial redevelopment areas those which 
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have suffered 12 percent unemployment dur- 
the application, 
or 9 percent unemployment during 15 out of 
the 18 months, or oa aye A 
loyment during 18 out of preceding 
ae. In addition to these mandatory re- 
quirements, the Administrator may desig- 
nate any area which in his judgment suffers 
from serious unemployment of other than a 
temporary nature. 

Authorized an appropriation of $150 mil- 
lion for loans—$75 million as a revolving 
fund for industrial projects in industrial re- 

t+ areas and $75 million as a re- 
volving fund for industrial projects in rural 
redevelopment areas. 

Limited the Federal loan to 65 percent of 
the project cost. Requires that 10 percent of 
the total cost be supplied by the State or 
local government or by community or area 
organization, and not less than 5 percent of 
the total cost must be supplied by a non- 
governmental source. Limited loans to 30 
years and required an interest rate of one- 
half of 1 percent above the ‘Yreasury rate. 

Authorized an additional $50 million ap- 
propriation for loans to State or local gov- 
ernments or Indian tribes for construction 
and improvement of public facilities in in- 
dustrial and rural redevelopment areas. Au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $35 million for 
public facility grants. 

Authorized an annual appropriation of 
$4.5 million for technical assistance to re- 
development areas including studies evalu- 
ating the needs of and development poten- 
tiality for economic growth of these areas. 

Amended the Housing Act of 1949 to make 
available urban renewal benefits under that 
act to a community when the Area Rede- 
velopment Administrator designates the area 
as an industrial redevelopment area. 

Authorized annual appropriations of $1.5 
million for vocational training programs in 
redevelopment areas, and an additional $10 
million for unemployment compensation to 
these trainees for a period not to exceed 13 
weeks. 

Minimum wage 


H.R. 12677—In Conference 


This measure amends the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and its principal provisions 
would— 

Increase the hourly minimum wage for 
23.7 million workers presently covered from 
$1 to $1.15 in 1961, $1.20 in 1962, and $1.25 in 
1963. 

Extend minimum wage and overtime pro- 
tection as follows: 1961, $1 an hour and no 
overtime; 1962, $1.05 an hour and a 44-hour 
workweek; 1963, $1.15 an hour and a 42-hour 
workweek; thereafter, $1.25 an hour and a 40- 
hour workweek. 

Extend coverage to 4 million additional 
employees of— 

(a) Laundry and drycleaning and retail and 
service enterprises with annual gross sales of 
$1 milion or more and engaged in activities 
affecting interstate commerce; 

(b) Local transit companies for minimum 
wages only; 

(c) Establishments which have annual 
sales of $250,000 or more (some of these em- 
ployees are already covered by existing law); 
or $350,000 or more if engaged in construc- 
tion work (some of these employees are al- 
ready covered); 

(d) Gasoline service stations which have 
$250,000 or more in annual gross sales; 

{e) Laundries having $250,000 or more in 
gross annual sales if they were in substantial 
competition with laundries doing more than 
half their business across State lines. 

Exempt from coverage by this measure: 

All employees of hotels, motels, restau- 
rants; 

Automobile and farm implement dealers; 

Parent, spouse, or child of owner if they 
are the only employees; 
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Employees of individual retail stores doing 
less than $250,000 in annual 

Motion picture theater employees; 

Switchboard operators of independently 
owned exchanges of 750 telephone stations 
or less; 

Seasonal recreation and amusement estab- 
lishments. 

Exempt from coverage by existing law: 

Outside salesmen; 

Employees engaged in catching, initial 
processing, and unloading of seafood; 

All agricultural workers; 

Employees of local weekly, semiweekly, or 
daily newspapers with circulation of 4,000 or 
less; - 

Employees engaged in canning or process-~ 
ing agricultural commodities or dairy prod- 
ucts; 


Cab drivers; 

Employees of small telegraph exchanges; 

Lumbering operations employing 12 or less. 

Exempt from overtime coverage by this 
measure: 

Seamen on American-flag vessels; 

Local transit employees; 

Automobile salesmen; 

Gasoline service-station employees; 

Small area broadcasters. X 

Exempt from overtime coverage by existing 
law: - 

Certain motor carrier, railroad, pipeline, 
and air carrier employees; 

Employees processing and canning fish; 

Outside buyers of poultry, eggs, cream, or 
milk. 

Increase minimum wage rates in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands by 15 percent in 
1961 with special provision for appeals in 
hardship cases, and an additional 5 percent 
in’ each of next 2 years. 

Amendments effective January 1, 1961. 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Arizona-Nevada compact 
S. 3433—Passed Senate August 25, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Judiciary August 26, 1960 


This bill gives congressional consent to a 
compact recently made between the States 
of Arizona and Nevada. The purpose of the 
compact is to establish a boundary between 
the States along the Colorado River between 
the point where the Nevada-California 
boundary interests the 35th degree of lati- 
tude north and Davis Dam. It also provides, 
in section 2, that “The right to alter, amend, 
or repeal this Act is expressly reserved.” 


Bardwell Reservoir, Tez. 


S. 601—Public Law 86-399, Approved March 
31, 1960 


This law provides for the construction and 
operation of Bardwell Reservoir on Waxa- 
hachie Creek in Texas. The reservoir will 
provide flood eontrol for Waxahachie Creek 
and for the downstream reaches of the Trin- 
ity River that have been affected by floods on 
the creek. It will also provide water con- 
servation and storage for the cities of Waxa- 
hachie, Ennis, and Corsicana. 

Total cost of the project is $6,992,000 for 
construction and $40,000 for annual operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. Of this total, 
about 28 percent, or $1,899,000, will be met 
by local interests. 

Flood control benefits from Bardwell Res- 
ervoir are estimated at $172,620 along Waxa- 
hachie and related creeks and $64,130 along 
the Trinity River downstream. 


Central Valley project—San Luis unit 
S. 44—Public Law 86-488, Approved 
June 3, 1960 

This measure authorizes the 
of the Interior to construct and maintain 
the San Luis Dam and Reservoir under a 
cost-sharing agreement with the State of 
California and under Federal reclamation 
laws. This project will irrigate approxi- 
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mately 500,000 acres of land in Merced, 
Presno, and King Counties. 

January 1, 1962, was set as the final date 
for negotiating an agreement with Calif- 
ornia, following which a Federal project 
could be built, provided 90 days’ notice wag 
given to Congress. 

Authorizes $290,430,000 for construction of 


the unit. Of this amount $192,650,000 will 


cover distribution systems and drains that 
local interests do not build, and funds for 
operation and maintenance. 

Prohibits production of surplus price-sup- 
ported crops on newly irrigated lands sery- 
iced by the Federal project. 


Cheney division—Wichita project, Kansas 


S. 1092—Public Law 86-787, Approved 
September 14, 1960 


This measure authorizes the Federal con- 
struction of the Cheney division of the 
Wichita reclamation project, a multtple- 
purpose water resource development, in the 
Ninnescah River Basin, southwest Kansas, at 
@ total estimated cost of $26,024,000, with 
Federal expenditures estimated at approxi- 
mately $18 million. Of this 
$7,022,000 is reimbursable. 

The principal features of the Cheney di- 
vision include the Cheney Dam and Reser- 
voir, the pumping plant and pipeline to the 
city of Wichita. Only the dam and reser- 
voir will be Snanced and constructed by the 
Federal Government. 


Coal research 


H.R. 3375—Public Law 86-599, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This law establishes the basis for a new 
and expanded program of coal research and 
development by the Department of the In- 
terior, to be carried out through various 
means, including particularly contracts with 
State and local research agencies and private 
organizations. Technical advisory commit- 
tees may be established to assist in the pro- 
gram as administered by a Director of Coal 
Research. ; 

Reports will be submitted to the President 
and the Congress annually, and all informa- 
tion as to uses, products, processes, and 
patents which flow from the research will be 
available to the general public (with such 
exceptions and limitations, if any, as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense). 

It is intended that an Office of Coal Re- 
search be established within the Department 
of the Interior. This Office will be directly 
responsible to the Secretary and will have 
the following functions: 

(a) Planning a comprehensive coal re- 
search program; 

(b) Promoting the coordination of all 
private and governmental research projects;- 

(c) Developing, in conjunction with the 
advisory committees, specific projects which 
would be recommended directly to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and 

(d) Negotiating and being responsible for 
the successful conclusion of contracts made 
by the Secretary with the trade associations, 
educational institutions, and appropriate 
responsible State agencies. 

Provides for the appointment of a Director 
of Coal Research and prescribes his annual 
basic compensation. 


Columbia Basin project 


Senate Joint Resolution 162—Passed Senate 
April 11, 1960; Referred to House Interior 
April 12, 1960 
Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 

during calendar years 1960 and 1961 to de- 

liver irrigation water on the Columbia Basin 
project, continue necessary drainage con- 
struction, and pave the way for the comple- 
tion of amendatory repayment contracts. 
The 2-year moratorium was caused by the 
repayment problem which has resulted from 
agricultural and related economic conditions 
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beyond the control of the individual new 
settlers. 
Conejas Water Conservancy District of 
Colorado 


LR. 6516—Public Law 86-404, Approved April 
4, 1960 


‘This law grants congressional approval to 
a supplemental repayment contract, under 
the reclamation law, between the United 
States and the Conejas Water Conservancy 
District of Colorado. 

The principal objectives of the amenda- 
tory contract are to extend the development 

od before repayment begins for an addi- 
tional 6 years and to provide a variable re- 
payment plan based upon the availability of 
irrigation water. It does not change the 
basic repayment obligation of $2,500,000, 
which covers the irrigation costs of Platoro 
Dam and Reservoir, the principal features 
of the project. 

Construction of the dam and reservoir was 
completed in 1951, but the project facilities 
have not been used to irrigate district lands 
because of: unprecedented drought condi- 
tions and Colorado's position under the Rio 
Grande compact. Under these circumstances, 
the Conejas Water Conservancy District 
could not meet the repayment requirements 
of its existing contract which ocailed for pay- 
ment of construction charges to start in De- 
cember of 1958. 


Dalles Federal reclamation project, Oregon 


8. 2195—Public Law 86-745, Approved Sep- 
tember 18, 1960 


Authorizes Federal construction of the 
western division of the Dalles reclamation 
project in Oregon designed to irrigate some 
8,000 acres of nonirrigated land and another 
2,300 acres of partially irrigated land in a 
semiarid area. 

The total cost estimate is approximately 
$5.6 million, which is reimbursable with the 
possible exception of about $18,000. 


Fish and wildlife—Research and education 


S. 1781—Public Law 86-686, .Approved 
September 2, 1960 


This act is designed to stablize a nation- 
wide program that has been in existence 
since 1935 and presently is being adminis- 
tered in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries an 
Wildlife of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The cooperative wildlife research unit pro- 
gram grew out of the acute need for facts 
on which to base sound wildlife management, 
for trained professional manpower to imple- 
ment research findings and carry out effec- 
tive management programs, for education 
and demonstration activities to bring about 
improved public understanding and appre- 
ciation of wildlife problems and practices, 
and for technical assistance to conserva- 
tion agencies. 

There are presently 16 cooperative wildlife 
research units located at land-grant colleges 
and universities. Nearly 3,000 advanced de- 
grees have been awarded young men and 
women who have undertaken collegiate study 
and training in the colleges and universities 
which have participated in the programs. 

This measure continues the authority of 
the Department of Interior to carry on this 
worthwhile program. 


Fort Belknap Indian irrigation project 


S. 1889—-Passed Senate May 25, 1960; Housé 
Calendar 

This measure authorizes the transfer of 
project works in three units of the Fort 
Belknap Indian irrigation project to an 
organization of landowners whose lands are 
served by the units. Following the convey- 
ance, the landowners will be completely re- 
Sponsible for the operation and maintenance 
of the works. 

The project:is comprised of seven units 
‘totaling approximately 24,000 irrigable acres; 
however, actual irrigated land varies from 
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12,000 to 18,000 acres annually depending 
upon the availability of water. The three 
units affected are Big Warm Springs, the 
upper Peoples Creek, and the lower Peoples 
Creek. In hese three units there is a total 
of 7,637 acres of irrigated land. The bill also 
cancels delinquent operation and mainte- 
nance charges amounting to $24,511.41. 


Helium Act amendments 


H.R. 10548—Public Law 86-777, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

The primary objective of this legislation is 
to furnish authority to the Department of 
the Interior to carry out an effective, long- 
range program for the production, distri- 
bution, and storage of helium in order to 
assure a sustained supply, taking into ac- 
count supplies from other sources, to meet 
essential Government needs. Provision is 
made for cooperation by the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The measure also clarifies and perfects cer- 
tain of the existing provisions of the Helium 
Act. 


This measure provides essentially for a 
conservation program and envisions the pos- 
sible construction of up to 12 new plants 
located on helium-bearing gas pipelines to 
extract the helium that would otherwise be 
wasted from the gas before this combustible 
gas goes to fuel markets. The helium. ex- 
tracted would then be stored underground 
in the Government-owned Cliffside gasfield 
near Amarillo, Tex., until needed in the 
future. Other underground storage areas 
could be utilized as needed. 


The legislation provides for industry being 
invited to participate in the program by 
financing, building, and operating plants to 
separate helium from natural gas, with the 
helium then being purchased and conserved 
by the Government through the Department 
of the Interior. 


Historical and archeological data— 
Preservation 


8S. 1185—Public Law 86-523, Approved June 
27, 1960 


The Historic Sites Act of 1935 provides for 
a program to preserve historical and archeo- 
logical data threatened by the construction 
of dams. This measure is more explicit than 
the Historic Sites Act relative to historical 
and archeological salvage, and provides es- 
sentially for coordination of archeological 
investigations and salvage operations with 
advance planning and construction of dams 
either by Federal agencies or under permits 
granted by Federal agencies. 


Kansas-Nebraska water compact 


S. 1605—Public Law 86-489, Approved June 
3, 1960 
This law grants the consent of Congress 
to the States of Kansas and Nebraska to 
negotiate and enter into a compact relating 
to their interests in the waters of the Big 
Blue River and its tributaries, and provides 
for an equitable apportionment between 
these States of the waters of the Big Blue 
River and its tributaries. 


The act further provides that one qualified 


person appointed by the President shall 
participate in the negotiations as Chairman, 
representing the United States, to report to 
the President and to Congress on the pro- 
ceedings and on the compact. 
Lead-zince subsidy 
H.R. 8860—Vetoed September 2, 1960 
This measure was designed to stabilize 
mining of lead and zinc by small producers 
to aid in conserving domestic reserves and 
to provide jobs for unemployed miners in 
depressed lead-zinc communities by— 
Authorizing the Secretary of Interior to 
establish and maintain a program of stabili- 
zation payments to small domestic producers 
of lead and zinc ores and concentrates. 
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Providing that payments be made when 
the price of common lead ‘is below 17 cents a 
pound—the payment to provide an equiv- 
alent of 17 cents. 

Providing for payments to producers of 
zinc when the market price for prime western 
zine ‘is below 141% cents a pound—an equiv- 
alent return of 14% cents. 

Prohibiting stabilization ts if pro- 
duction is in excess Of 2,009 tons. 

Prohibiting stabilization payments on ma- 
terials sold to the U.S. Government under a 
contract made pursuant to the provisions of 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Act effective on first day of first quarter 
next following enactment and terminates 
June 30, 1965. 

Leasing of oil and gas interests in Texas 


H.R. 8740—Public Law 86-576, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This act provides for the exploration, de- 

velopment, and leasing of the oil and gas 

deposits reserved to the State of Texas in 

lands in that State which are owned by the 

United States, subject to articles 5867 and 


form to those issued under the Acquired 
Lands Act except for section 5. However, 
revenues from these leases are to be appor- 
tioned between the United States and the 
State as provided in articles 5367 and 5368 
of the Texas statutes. 


Marine Sciences and Research Act 


S. 2692—Passed Senate June 23, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Merchant Marine June 
24, 1960 


Establishes a 10-year program of oceano- 
graphic research and surveys at an approxi- 
mate cost of $121 million to promote and 
advance our military, economic, interna- 
tional and domestic welfare. 

Military benefits will include a strength- 
ened security from surprise attack by mis- 
sile-launching enemy submarines. This will 
be achieved when we know more about un- 
derwater acoustics and have perfected our 
surveillance and detection systems. It re- 
quires extensive scientific data on undersea 
water densities. 

Economic benefits will be derived from 
the_resources of the sea. These include food, 
liquid fuels, metallic minerals. This bill 
authorizes a scientific research program and 
economic studies designed to revive a vastly 
diminished seafood industry and to increase 
our food supplies from the oceans, their estu- 
aries, and the Great Lakes. Other economic 
benefits include those to be reaped by com- 
merce generally. Greater knowledge of cur- 
rents, winds; and weather already enable 
modern transocean carriers to save a full day 
or more from previous schedules, 

Welfare benefits will accrue from clima- 
tological studies, from extensive investiga- 
tion of the effects on the marine environ- 
ment of atomic fallout and radioactive 
wastes, and from research into methods of 
counteracting pollution of estuarine and 
inshore coastal waters, 

Mineral Leasing Act 


H.R. 10455—Public Law 86-705, Approved 
September 2, 1960 

The purpose of this act is twofold: First, 
to make substantive changes in the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920 that experience and 
changing conditions have shown desirable, 
and, second, to restate sections 17 and 27 
of the act in their entirety to clarify their 
language and simplify the arrangement of 
their provisions. Sections 17 and 27 have 
‘been added to and amended over the years 
to such an extent that they have become 
something of a hodgepodge. 
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principal 
changes of substance in existing law that 
would be made by the bill are: 

1. An increase in the minimum yearly 


owned lands from the present minimum of 
25 cents an acre to 50 cents an acre, and 
elimination of the waiver of second- and 
third-year rentals provided in existing law. 

2. Consolidation of lease and option maxi- 
mum acreage provisions. Under existing 


two forms of holding are consolidated to a 
great extent. 

3. Substitution of a fixed 10-year lease 
term for the present 5-year term with auto- 
matic right of renewal for a second 5-year 
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4. Division of vast area of the State of 
Alaska into two leasing districts with the 
present maximum for Alaska of 300,000 acres 
in each. 

5. Inclusion of a mifjor new source of pe- 
troleum within our own country, the so- 
called tar sands, under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. At present such tar or petroleum 
gamds are locatable under the Mining Law 
of 1872, with the locator getting outright 
ownership of all of the minerals without 
royalty or rent to the Federal Government, 
and consequent increase in State revenues. 

Mineral rights for Alaska homesteaders 

S. 1670—Public Law 86—789, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This act grants to homesteaders who have 
completed the task of developing their 
homesteads on the Kenai Peninsula in 
Alaska [ull and complete patents, provided 
that the work had been finished prior to 
July 23, 1957. 


z is essential to the develop- 
ment of a balanced economy in Alaska. For 
this reason many citizens have been en- 
couraged to come to the 49th State. 

On the Kenai Peninsula a number of these 
made homestead applications, entered upon 
the land and proceeded to construct perma- 
nent homes and to clear land for agricul- 
tural use. They entered upon the land with 
the understanding that it was primarily 
valuable for agricultural development and 
was not prospectively valuable for any min- 
erals. Available information from the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and the Geologi- 
cal Survey was to this effect. 

Subsequent to their entry and the invest- 
ment of large sums of cash, tremendous 
physical effort, and hardship, the land was 
reclassified, without notice to the entrymen, 
aS prospectively valuable for oil and gas. 

The result was that oil and gas prospectors, 
holding Government leases, either in their 
own names or upon assignment, then came 
upon the entrymen’s lands and, as a result 
of inadequate supervision from the grantor 
of the lease (the Department of the Interior) , 
caused, in many cases, considerable damage 
to the homestead investment made by the 
entryman. 

The entrymen were later advised by the 
Bureau of Land Management that a condi- 
tion would attach to the issuance of a patent, 
not contemplated by the entrymen or the 
BLM at the time the entry was allowed. The 
oil and gas rights, whether active or inactive, 
would be reserved to the Government. 

Congress feels that the conditions sur- 
rounding the handling of the classification 
of the agricultural land as also possibly valu- 
able for oil and gas warrant the action pro- 
posed in this legislation. 
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National Forest Products Week 


“Senate Joint Resolution 209—Public Law 
86-753, Approved September 13, 1960 

The purpose of this resolution is to desig- 
nate the 7-day period beginning on the third 
Sunday of October in each year as National 
Forest Products Week, and to authorize and 
request the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe the week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

The forest products industry, as one of 
the oldest industries in the United States, 
operates in every State of the Union, and 
plays a highly significant part in the well- 
being of our Nation’s citizens and our 
Nation. 

American forests cover 786 million acres 
and are the Nation’s only renewable natural 
resource. 

Ownership of private commercial timber- 
lands is diversified. Of the 4% million 
owners, farmers own 34 percent—166 million 
acres; wood-processing industries own 13 
percent—64 million. Schoolteachers, pro- 
fessional people, housewives, factory workers, 
and other private persons own 127 million 
acres, or 26 percent of the commercial 


* forests. 


The Federal Government owns 21 percent 
of America’s commercial forest lands. The 
Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is responsible for the management of 
the national forests, including selling the 
timber rights to private companies. Other 
lands are handled by the Department of the 
Interior. Sales of Government timber for 
fiscal year 1960 are estimated to total nearly 
$175 million. 

Forest land management has as its primary 
objective the growing of repeated crops of 
trees. The forest practices and forest pro- 
tection necessary to accomplish this objective 
usually result in many additional benefits, 
among them watershed protection, preserva- 
tion of the soil, recreation and maintenance 
of forage for game and livestock. 

The forest products industry, including 
lumber and wood products, furniture and 
fixtures, pulp and paper products, provides 
direct employment in 57,000 operating estab- 
lishments to 14% million persons, or 9 percent 
of all manufacturing employees. Payrolls 
total more than $6 billion annually and value 
added by manufacture exceeds $11 billion. 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment 
by the forest industry totals $850 million 
annually. 

This country produces 30 percent of the 
world’s lumber, 40 percent of its woodpulp, 
43 percent of its paper and paperboard, and 
51 percent of its plywood. 

Through the transportation of forest prod- 
ucts during 1959, the Nation's railroads 
earned more than $1.3 billion in gross freight 
revenue, representing 15 percent of total rail- 
road freight revenue. 

Congress believes that it will be to the best 
interests of the people of this Nation, in- 
cluding Government, labor, and manage- 
ment to have the forest industry called to 
their attention annually the procla- 
mation of a National Forest Products Week. 

Navajo irrigation project 


H.R. 8295—Public Law 86-636, Approved July 
12, 1960 

This act authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to transfer to the Navajo Tribe, with 
tribal approval, title to any or all of the irri- 
gation project works on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion that were constructed by the United 
States, together with the equipment usable 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
works. The act further provides for Federal 
personnel to train and assist tribal personnel 
in operating any irrigation works transferred 
to the tribe so that the tribal personnel may 
be qualified to assume full responsibility for 
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project works. The Navajo Tribe will pay 
the cost of Interior Department personnel 
employed for this purpose. 

There are 67 irrigation units scattered 
throughout the Navajo Reservation ranging 
in size from less than 100 acres to 6,000 acres, « 
The total for all units is approximately 
33,800 acres. Original reimbursable con- - 
struction costs for the units was approxi- 
mately $6,570,000, of which about $670,000 
has been canceled, leaving a balance of ap- 
proximately $5,900,000. The Leavitt Act de- — 
ferred the assessment of construction costs 
on Indian irrigation projects until the lands 
go out of Indian ownership, and this bill does 
not alter that situation. By its terms, after 
the project works are transferred, the land 
and the irrigation works will not be subject 
to any restrictions because of Indian owner- 
ship, but the land, the project works, and 
any income therefrom will continue to be tax 
exempt as long as they remain in Indian 
ownership. 

Norman Federal reclamation project, 
Oklahoma a 
S. 1892—Public Law 86-529, Approved June 
27, 1960 


Authorizes the Norman project, on Little 
River (a tributary of the Canadian River), 
in Oklahoma, and provides for recognition 
of certain interest costs on the Upper Colo- 
radio River project. 

The Norman project consists of a dam and 
reservoir, pipelines, and pumping facilities 
to deliver municipal and industrial water to 
the project cities of Norman, Midwest City, 
Del City, and to Tinker Air Force Base. This 
bill permits Federal expenditures of $19,042,- 
000 if the Interior + builds the 
entire project, or $12,920,000, if the Central 
Oklahoma Master Conservancy District builds 
the aqueducts. 

Other major uses of the project works are 
flood control, fish and wildlife conservation 
and development, and recreation. 

The act also provides for allocation of costs, 
and sets out that the reimbursable costs will 
be repaid in 50 years with interest to the 
Federal Government. The Federal costs al- 
located to the Tinker Air Force Base for its 
proportionate share of the costs allocated 
to municipal water supply, and to fish and 
wildlife benefits, to basic recreational facili- 
ties, and to flood control, will be nonreim- 
bursable. 

It also provides that the water users’ or- 
ganization of the Norman project may sell 
any surplus water but are required to use 
these revenues to apply on retirement of 
project debt payment, payment of interest, 
and payment of operation and maintenance 
cests. 

It also provides that, upon full repay- 
ment, the water users will have permanent 
right to use of the facilities for municipal 
water supply purposes. 

In addition, the measure changes the 
method of computing Federal interest 
charges On money spent for certain parts of 
the Colorado River storage project. The 
change will affect those projects started after 
June 1, 1960, and will limit the interest rate 
to 2.69 percent. 


Omnibus rivers and harbors 


HR. 7634—Public Law 86-645, Approved July 


14, 1960 
This measure authorizes a $1,441,194,300 
for construction of 130 rivers and harbors 
and flood control projects. 


It is a comprehensive act designed to carry 
forward the important programs for devel- 
opment and improvement of. the rivers and 
harbors of our Nation, for the protection of 
lives and property of our citizens against the 
ravages Of floodwaters, and for the general 
development of the Nation’s water resources, 
which will contribute so much to the en- 
hancement of the national economy. 
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Tt is a combined omnibus river and harbor 
and flood-control measure which— 
Includes authorizations for river and 
harbor and beach erosion control projects. 
Includes authorizations for flood control 
jects, increased monetary authorization 
for previously approved comprehensive basin 


ans. 

Authorizes the evaluation of recreational 
benefits at water-resource development proj- 
ects in the United States. 


Breakdown of funds: 


Navigation projects._..... $203, 169, 300 


Beach erosion............. 22, 190, 800 
Barkley Dam, Ky----..--~-~- 146, 000, 000 
Decatur Bend, Iowa, proj- 
SEE Sl ciakeadices la tire acpagh ete sotereinaiing nt 155, 000 
GO... once $71, 515, 100 
Flood control: rae 
New projects or modifica- 
SI iS eee tics priereo sok haw 251, 439, 200 
Increased basin authori- 
QUOD ons kde se cecn 736, 240, 000 
Merced River, Calif., proj- 
BO citiven sak oo bende 12, 000, 000 
Mokelumne River, Calif 
OIOG nose enitienntnne 10, 000, 000 
Missouri River Basin--_-_- 60, 000, 000 
Subtotal. «.......... 1, 069, 679, 200 
Tete ie i 1, 441, 194, 300 


Reforestation of publically owned lands 

Senate Joint Resolution 95—Passed Senate 
June 24, 1960; Referred to House Agricul- 
ture June 25, 1960 


The resolution expresses the sense of the 
Congress that it is important that all existing 
authority for reforestation of publicly owned 
lands be fully and completely utilized. 

The resolution sets forth a series of facts 
drawn from reports made by the Chief of 
the Forest Service. There are 488 million 
ares of commercial timberland in the United 
States of which 48 million, approximately 
10 percent, are in need of planting. This 
Planting should be done in the next 10 years 
if we are to have an adequate wood supply in 
the year 2000. 

To meet this goal during each of the next 
10 years 560,000 acres of Federal land should 
be planted; 240,000 acres of State and mu- 
nicipal land; and 4 million acres of privately 
owned land. 

Planting of the Federal land is completely 
&@ responsibility of the Federal Government 
and it is of highest priority. 

The policy of the Congress is declared to 
provide a continuing program to accomplish 
the needed reforestation in the 10-year period 
commencing July 1, 1960. 


Reserved mineral interests 


§. 1268—Passed Senate April 11, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interior April 12, 1960 

In those cases where a State holds the title 
to the surface or land in which the Federal 
Government has reserved the minerals, this 
Measure requires the Secretary of Interior 
to give written notice to that State of any 
Offer to lease the minerals. The State will 
then be given 30 days within which to pre- 
sent its views on the proposal. There is no 
requirement, however, that the State must 
give its consent before a lease can be issued. 


Saline water program expansion 


8. 3557—Pasesd Senate June 24, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interior June 25, 1960 


This bill extends the saline water conver- 
sion program, enacted in 1952 and increases 
the appropriation authorization to carry out 
the objectives of the original act. 

Tt also authorizes the construction of a 
central test site and laboratory at an esti- 
Mated cost of $2,500,000. 
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The categories of activities under the saline 
water program and more specifically ®m- 
phasized by this bill are: 

Studies and research, theory and labora- 
tory research. 

Pilot plant testing. 

Demonstration plants: This bill authorizes 
the Office of Saline Water to negotiate con- 
tracts with any States, territories, prosses- 
sions, political subdivisions or publicly owned 
utilities organizations for the use of the 
organization’s saline water conversion plant 
facilities to further the sea and brackish 
water conversion research and demonstration 
programs. 

Investigation, coordination, and correla- 
tion of scientific data. 

Economic studies. 

To back up the expansion, this bill author- 
izes a total appropriation of $20 million, 
which is a modest program in view of its 
tremendous importance to the future well- 
being of the Nation. 


Wabash Basin study commission * 


S. 3625—Passed Senate August 25, 1960. 
Referred to House Public Works August 
26, 1960 


This bill authorizes the establishmnt of 
a Wabash Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission to be responsible for— 

(1) Coordinating Federal, State, and local 
plans for developing water and related re- 
sources in the Wabash Basin; 

(2) Preparing and keeping up to date a 
comprehensive, integrated, joint plan for 
water and related water resources develop- 
ment; 

(3) Récommending a long-range schedule 
of priorities for the collecting and analyzing 
basic data, for investigation and project 
planning, and for construction of projects 
in the basin; and 

‘ (4) Fostering and undertaking studies of 
water resources problems in the basin. 

The Commission to be composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the President from the 
various Federal departments or agencis hav- 
ing a substantial interest in the work to be 
undertaken and one or more members, as the 
President determines appropriate, from each 
of the States of Indiana and Illinois, as well 
as one member from each interstate com- 
pact commission which has jurisdiction over 
any of the waters of the Wabash Basin. The 
President would also appoint the Chairman 
of the Commission. The Governors of the 
two States would nominate the members 
from the States of Indiana and Illinois. 


Water Pollution Control Act 
H.R. 3610—Vetoed February 23, 1960 


This measure affects one of the most vital 
resources of our Nation—water. Congress, 
despite opposition from the administration, 
is endeavoring to help by making this vital 
resource clean. The administration wants 
to turn this vast problem over to the States, 
while Congress wants the people of this Na- 
tion to have clean water. The problem is 
that simple. 

To accomplish this objective, we author- 
ized the Public Health Service, under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary 
of HEW, to stimulate construction of needed 
municipal waste-treatment facilities to pre- 
vent untreated or inadequately treated sew- 
age or other waste from being discharged 
into “any” waters. 

We have increased the construction grants 
from $250,000 to $450,000 for individual proj- 
ects with the proviso that no grant can ex- 
ceed 30 percent of the estimated cost or 
$250,000 whichever is smaller. Thus the 
States pay 20 percent and the communities 
50 percent. 

We increased from $50 to $90 million the 
annual authorization for construction, with 
an aggregate appropriation limited to $900 
million. 
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This increased Federal aid would have en- 
abled the States and the communities to 
clean up the rivers—with the ultimate re- 
sult of pure water for all. The act, however, 
was vetoed. ; 

In his veto message, President Eisenhower 
stated: 

“The bill would authorize an increase in 
Federal grants to municipalities for assist- 
ance in the construction of sewage treat- 
ment works from $50 million to $90 million 
annually, and from $500 million to $900 mil- 
lion in the aggregate. * * * The Federal 
Government can help, but it should stimu- 
late State.and local action rather than pro- 
vide excuses for inaction—which an ex- 
panded program under H.R. 3610 would 
do * = 

Watershed Act—Amendment 


HR. 4781—Public Law 86-468, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

This act authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 

culture to prosecute non-flood-prevention 

water management measures in connection 


‘ with the 11 watershed improvement 


pro- 
grams authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. The additional measures which 
could be prosecuted would be similar to 
those provided for by the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, and the same 
local organization participation would be 
required. 

It also permits the Secretary to make loans 
to cover the local share of these 11 programs 
in the same manner that he is authorized 
to make loans to cover the local share of 
programs under the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act. This is intended 
to apply both to the flood-prevention and 
non-flood-prevention features of these pro- 
grams. 

Watershed project starts 
H.R. 11615—Public Law 86-545, Approved 
June 29, 1960 

The law authorizes Federal assistance for 
installation of watershed projects under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act to proceed upon satisfactory assurance 
that the local organization will acquire the 
necessary lands, without waiting for final 
acquisition of title. It is intended to apply 
only to those cases in which land is being 
acquired by condemnation and where a 
formal order of taking or possession has been 
issued by a court of competent jurisdiction; 
and it is to be restricted to lands to be ac- 
quired by condemnation. 

Wildlife, game, and fish conservation 
H.R. 2565—Public Law 86-797, Approved 
September 15, 1960 


“This measure provides a program for the 
cooperative use, conservation, and propaga- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game on military 
reservations. ‘The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to carry out program plans agreed 
to by the Secretary of Interior and the ap- 
propriate State agency in the State where 
the reservation is located. 

These cooperative plans may atipulans 
rules and regulations for hunting and fish- 
ing, hunting permits, and fee collections. 
The fees may be used to protect, conserve, 
and manage the refuges. 

‘This law also offers an opportunity for 
opening more acres of military lands to 
hunters and fishermen, both civilian and 
military. 

Wyoming—Riverton Federal reclamation 

project 

Senate Joint Resolution 150—Public Law 

86-448, Approved May 5, 1960 

This joint resolution gives congressional 
authorization to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to continue during calendar years 1960 
and 1961 to deliver irrigation water to the 
third division, Riverton project, Wyoming, 
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pending the completion of a repayment con- 
tract under. reclamation law. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
National Little League Baseball Week 
House Concurrent Resolution 17— House 

Adopted May 17, 1960; Senate Adopted 

May 28, 1960 

This resolution authorizes and requests 
the President to proclaim the week begin- 
ning the second Monday in June of each 
year as National Little League Baseball 
Week. 

This year marks the 20th anniversary of 
little league baseball, and during that pe- 
riod the movement has grown to more than 
25,000 teams in 23 countries. 

Social security amendments—Medical 
care for aged 

H.R. 12580—Public Law 86-778, Approved 

September 13, 1960 


The Congress by almost unanimous vote 
authorized a new program of Federal grants 
to the States for medical care for the low- 
income aged and increased social security 
coverage under existing programs. 

The twofold approach for medical care for 
the aged provides a new medical-care pro- 
gram for those persons not on old-age assist- 
ance but yet financially unable to pay for 
part or all of any medical care, and strength- 
ens and extends the medical programs now 
operating or possible under old-age assist- 
ance. 


The measure increases Federal funds to the 
States for medical services for the 2.4 mil- 
lion aged persons on old-age assistance; it 
authorizes Federal grants to the States to 
help pay part or all of the medical services 
of a group of persons totaling about 10 mil- 
lion who may, at one time or another, be in 
need of assistance in paying their medical 
expenses; and it instructs the Secretary of 
HEW to develop guides or recommended 
standards for the use of the States in evalu- 
ating and improving their programs of medi- 
cal services for the aged. The States can 
take advantage of its provisions in whole 
or part beginning October 1, 1960. 

Extended coverage under OASI: Self-em- 
ployed: Extended the filing time for minis- 
ters to elect coverage. 

Employees: Liberalizes coverage for those 
with more than 1 employer; allows Ne- 
braska- to exclude certain justices of the 
peace and constables compensated on a fee 
basis; adds Texas to the list of States who 
can take advantage of the split system pro- 
vision which allows a State to divide a re- 
tirement system into two divisions—those 
who desire coverage and those who do not; 
allows the State of Maine until July 1, 1961, 
to treat the positions of teachers and related 
positions and the positions of other members 
of the same retirement system as separate 
systems for coverage; authorizes coverage of 
certain hospital employees in California; ex- 
tended coverage to parents in the employ of 
their children in the course of the child’s 
trade or ‘business; extended coverage to 
Guam and American Samoa; extended cov- 
erage to employees of international organi- 
zations on self-employed basis. 

Eligibility: Liberalizes requirement so 
that an individual will need one quarter of 
coverage (acquired at any time after 1936) 
for every three calendar quarters elapsing 
after 1950, or after the calendar year in 
which he attained the age of 21 and up to 
the beginning of the calendar year in 
which he attained retirement age, or died, 

whichever occurred first, but he must have 
at least six quarters of coverage. 

Reduces the duration-of-relationship re- 
quirements for entitlement to wife’s, child’s 
and husband’s benefits in cases where the 
worker is alive from 8 years to 1 year. 

Retirement test: No reduction for an in- 
dividual who earns $1,200 a year or less; if 
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he earns between $1,200 and $1,500, $1 in 
benefits will be withheld for each $2 of earn- 
ings above $1,200; if he earns more than 
$1,500, $1 in benefits will be withheld for 
each $2 of earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,500 and $1 in benefits for each $1 of 
earnings above $1,500. 

Aid to blind: States in determining need 
may disregard the first $85 per month of 
earnings plus one-half of earned income 
over $85 on a month-by-month basis. Pro- 
vision is optional with the States until 
July 1, 1962, when it becomes mandatory. 

Child welfare service: Authorization in- 
creased from $17 million to $25 million. 

Unemployment compensation: Raises the 
Federal unemployment tax rate from 3 per- 
cent to 3.1 percent and extends coverage of 
the unemployment compensation program to 
several groups of workers. 

Disability insurance program: Eliminated 
the 50-year age requirement which will per- 
mit about 250,000 additional workers totally 
and permanently disabled to qualify for ben- 
efits. Strengthened the rehabilitation as- 
pects of the disability program by provid- 
ing a 12-month period of trial work, during 
which benefits are continued for all disabled 
workers who attempt to return to work. Re- 
moved the 6-month waiting period require- 
ment for those who become disabled within 
5 years after terminating one period of dis- 
ability before they are again eligible for 
benefits. 

SPACE 
Authorization—NASA 
H.R. 108098—Public Law 481, Approved June 
, 1960 

This measure authorizes appropriations to 

the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 


istration for fiscal 1961, totaling $970 million 
as follows: 


Regular authorizations: 
Salaries and 
Research and development... 


$170, 760, 000 
621, 453, 000 


Construction and equipment. 122, 787, 000 
BN a oie anne se 915, 000, 000 
Emergency authorizations: 
Research and development... 50, 000, 000 
Construction and equipment. 5, 000, 000 
UE... waitin Sek 55, 000, 000 


As enacted, the bill provides 30 additional 
“excepted” positions with 13 of these posi- 
tions authorized to be paid salaries up to 
$21,000. The remaining positions will be 
within the salary ranges of $14,000 to $19,000. 
The 30 additional jobs increased the total in 
this category to 290. 


NASA—Supplemental 


House Joint Resolution 621—Public Law 86- 
425, Approved April 14, 1960 


This measure, a supplemental for 1960, ap- 
propriated $23 million additional for the 
national aeronautics and space agency: 
$12,200,000 of the $23 million is for addi- 
tional research and development on Project 
Mercury and $10,800,000 for Mercury track- 
ing and modifications at Atlantic Missile 
Range. 

NASA—Von Braun team 


Congress unanimously endorsed the trans- 
fer of the Development Operations Division 
of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

The transfer plan includes: 

Functions of Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
relating to the development of space vehicle 
systems, excluding ballistic missiles, and re- 
search; 

Land area consisting of 1,200 acres, with 98 
buildings estimated value of $100 million, 
located within the Redstone Arsenal, will be 
leased to NASA; 


Personnel at the arsenal presently em- 
ployed by the Development Operations Di- 
vision, numbering nearly 3,900 persons (Dr, 
von Braun team); and 

Designated Cape Canaveral facilities, be. 
longing to the Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand, having a value of approximately $14 
million. 

Plan effective March 14, 1960. 


TAXATION i 


Bicycle tires and tubes—excise tax 


H.R. 8318—Public Law 86-418, Approved 
April 8, 1960 


This law relates to excise tax on bicycle —§ 


tires and tubes. Under present law, a tax 
of 5 cents a pound applies to bicycle tires 


and 9 cents a pound to inner tubes. These 9 
taxes apply to sales of tires and tubes by § 
the manufacturers, producers, or importers, - 


Bicycle tires and tubes, whether manufac- 


tured here or imported, are subject to tax 9 
when sold in the United States to bicycle § 


manufacturers or others for mounting on 
new bicycles. Similarly, they are subject to 
tax if the tire and tube manufacturer him- 
self mounts a tire and tube on a bicycle, 
since this use is considered a sale. In the 
case of bicycle tires and tubes mounted on 
bicycles outside the Unied States, where the 
bicycles are sold in the United States no 
U.S. excise tax is paid on the bicycle tires 
and tubes. 

This act eliminates this discrimination by 
providing an exemption for bicycle tires and 
tubes sold for use in the manufacture, or 
production of new bicycles, or used by the 
tire and tube manufacturer for this purpose. 
The taxes will continue to apply, however, 
to tires and tubes sold, or used, as replace- 
ments. 

Cabarets—Taz cut 
H.R. 2164—Public Law 86-422, Approved 
April 8, 1960 


This measure reduces from 20 percent to 
10 percent the tax imposed on roof gardens, 
cabarets, and similar establishments. 

The necessity for this reduction was due 
to the fact that the 20-percent rate was dis- - 
criminatory in that the rates of almost all 
of the other ad valorem excise taxes do not 
exceed 10 percent. In addition, it is believed 
that this high rate has been a deterrent to 
the employment of musicians and other 
entertainers. 


Charitable contributions 
H.R, 6779—Vetoed June 3, 1960 


This measure provides that, for the pur- 
pose of unlimited deductions for charitable 
contributions by certain individuals for in- 
come tax purposes, the 90-percent test may 
be met by combining the contribution over 
2 consecutive taxable years within the 10 
preceding years. 


Cigars—Excise taxes 


H.R. 10960—Public Law 86-779, Approved 
September 14, 1960 


The Federal exctse tax on large cigars is 
paid by the manufacturer but based on the 
intended retail price of the cigars. Seven 
different tax brackets provide tax rates in- 
creasing with the intended retail price of the 
cigar, This intended retail price of the cigar 
is determined in the principal market of the 
cigar, or the locality where most of a par- 
ticular brand is sold. Under present law this 
price is determined by excluding State and 
local retail sales taxes from the price. Un- 
der this bill the price is determined by ex- 
cluding “any State or local taxes imposed on 
cigars as a commodity.” ‘This excludes not 
only retail sales taxes but taxes such as man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers sales taxes in de- 
termining the intended retail price of large 
cigars. This amendment is to apply to cigars 
removed on or after the ninth day of the 
first month beginning after the date of en- 
actment of this bill. 
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The measure also taxes real estate trusts 
as regulated investment companies, modifies 
filing requirements for estimated taxes, pro- 
vides a deduction for certain students main- 
tained in a taxpayer’s home, and revises the 
tax on mechanical lighters. 

Coconut and palm oil—Taz suspension 


H.R. 8649——Public Law 86-432, Approved April 
22, 1960 - 

This act continues through June 30, 1963, 
the suspension of the 3-cents-a-pound pro- 
cessing tax on the first domestic processing 
of coconut oil, palm oil, palm-kernel oil, 
fatty acids, salts, combinations or mixtures 
thereof. ; 

Copyright royalties 
H.R. 7588—Public Law 86-435, Approved 
April 22, 1960 


This measure amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide that personal holding 
company income is not to include income 
from copyright royalties if— 

1. More than 50 percent of their gross in- 
come is from copyright royalties; 

2. Business expense deductions are equal 
to at least 50 percent of gross income; and 

3. They do not have more than 10 percent 
of other personal holding company income. 

Effective for taxable years beginning on or 
after January 1, 1960. 

Dealers’ reserve—Taz treatment 


H.R. 8684—Public Law 86-459, Approved 
May 18, 1960 


To prevent a consumer abuse this measure 
pertains to the tax treatment of certain 
dealer reserves. A recent Supreme Court 
decision held that dealer reserve income is 
to be reported at the time it is properly 
accruable or, in general, at the time of the 
sale of the installment paper where this im- 
mediately follows the sale of the property. 
Some dealers, however, following numerous 
circuit court decisions to the contrary have 
not reported this income until the reserves 
were withdrawn by the dealers from the fi- 
nance companies. 

To alleviate any hardship, this bill provides 
two alternative methods for paying the tax 
due on income which has not been previously 
reported. First, it provides that such 
amounts can be treated as required changes 
in methods of-accounting. This means that 
the reserves built up prior to 1954, if such 
years are closed, need not be reported for tax 
purposes, and that only the excess of the 
current balance over the 1954 balance in the 
reserve is to be reported. A second alterna- 
tive permits the computation of the defi- 
ciencies, or overassessments, which would 
aYise if the income had been reported in the 
proper years, and then the sum of these 
amounts, plus interest up to the time of 
selecting this alternative, may be paid in 
10 annual installments, generally beginning 
in 1961. 

The usual dealers’ reserves arise from the 
sale of customers’ installment paper to 
finance companies. In transactions of this 
type the question is whether this reserve is 
income to the dealer in the year of the sale 
of the article and the sale of the installment 
paper to the finance company, or is income 
to the dealer only when he actually receives 
the reserved amount in cash from the finance 
company. 

Excise tawn—Public debt extension, 1960 


H.R. 12381—Public Law 86-564, Approved 
June 30, 1960 


Extends to June 30, 1961, a temporary in- 
crease of $8 billion in the public debt limit, 
Making the ceiling $293 billion. 

Extends to June 30, 1961, the present cor- 
porate income and certain excise tax rates 
Scheduled for reduction on July 1, 1960. 
Present corporate rate is 52 percent. Ex- 
cise rates continued are those on distilled 
Spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, and passenger 
automobiles, parts, and accessories. 
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Extends to June 30, 1961, the 10 percent 
tax on transportation and local telephone 
service. 

Directs the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation to make a full and com- 
plete investigation of the operation and 
effects of present law, regulations, and prac- 
tices relating to the deduction of expenses 
as ordinary and necessary business expenses 
for entertainment, gifts, dues, or initiation 
fees in social, athletic, or sporting club or- 
ganizations. Requires the joint committee to 
report to the House and Senate the results of 
the investigation as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the 87th Congress, together with recom- 
mendations for changes in the law and ad- 
ministrative practices. 

Provides for a report by the Secretary of 
Treasury on the results of the recently 
adopted enforcement program of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service relating to similar deduc- 
tions together with recommendations con- 
sidered necessary to avoid misuse of the busi- 
ness expense deduction. Report to be made 
to the House and Senate during the 87th 
Congress. 

Prevented excessive depletion allowances 
in minerals and ores by applying the allow- 
ance to raw ores rather than finished prod- 
ucts, effective December 31, 1960. 


Exploration expenses—Deduction 


H.R. 4251—Public Law 86-594, Approved 
July 6, 1960 

Under present law an annual exploration 
expenditure deduction of up to $100,000 is 
allowed for no more than 4 years. This bill 
removes the 4-year limitation and substitutes 
an overall limitation of $400,000. However, 
the limitation of $100,000 per year remains, 

Exploration expenditure deductions may be 
taken (currently or deferred and taken when 
the product is sold) for expenditures made 
in exploring for ore or mineral deposits (but 
not for oil or gas) prior to the development 
stage of the mineral deposit. 

This change is to be effective for taxable 
years beginning after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Firearms 


H.R. 4029—Public Law 86-478, Approved 
June 1, 1960 


This law amends the special excise taxes 
in the Internal Revenue Code to— 

1, Exempt from the special occupational 
and transfer taxes, rifles with barrels be- 
tween 16 and 18 inches in length. 

2. Subject to occupational and transfer 
taxes, any weapon made from a rifle or shot- 
gun if the modified weapon has an overall 
length of less than 26 inches. 

3. Lower the manufacturer and dealer oc- 
cupational taxes and the transfer tax on any 
other weapon, except a pistol or revolver, 
from which a shot is discharged by an ex- 
plosive if the weapon is capable of being 
concealed on the person. At present the 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ occupational 
taxes applicable to these weapons, generally, 
are $500 and $200, and, under the bill, will 
be reduced to $25 and $10. The transfer tax 
under present law is $200 and, under the 
bill, will be 5. 

4. Raise from $1 to $10 a year dealers’ 
taxes on certain combination shotgun and 
rifles and certain guns designed to be held 
in one hand. The applicable transfer taxes 
are raised from $1 to $5 a transaction. 

5. Repeal the proration feature of existing 
law which provides that occupational taxes 
are tho same whether the individual in- 
volved is in the specified business for part, 
or all, of a year. 

6. Make jointly and severally liable the 
transferor and transferee for the transfer 
tax 


FNMA—Nonrefundable capital contributions 
H.R. 7947—Vetoed May 16, 1960 


Financial institutions selling mortgage 
paper to FNMA must subscribe to its com- 
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mon stock in an amount equal to 2 percent 
of the mortgages sold. This stock, which is 
issued at a par value of $100, has been sell- 
ing on the market at less than the issued 
price. ' 

This bill provides that where FNMA stock 
is purchased under these conditions, any 
excess of the issued price over the fair mar- 
ket value on the date of issuance is to be 
treated as an ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense in the year of purchase rather 
than as & part of the cost of acquiring the 
stock. Thus, in the future, the year of pur- 
chase is to be the taxable year in which oc- 
curs the date of issuance rather than the 
date of payment. 

Effective for tax years beginning on or 
after December 31, 1959. 

Foreign tax credit 
H.R. 10087—Public Law 86-780, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This measure amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to permit U.S. business firms with 
holdings in more than one foreign country 
an opportunity to choose between an overall 
limitation on foreign tax credits or the pres- 
ent per-country limitation. 

This has the effect of permitting taxpay- 
ers to treat the taxes of the various foreign 
countries collectively, rather than separately 
for each country. For example, if a firm 
has holdings in one foreign country with a 
tax rate of 48 percent and another holding 
in a second country with a 52-percent tax 
rate, the U.S. firm can now add these to- 
gether before applying the limitation. The 
act provides, however, that once the taxpayer 
has elected the overall limitation in lieu of 
the per-country limitation, the overall limi- 
tation is binding until the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or his delegate, consents to a 
change. 

Prohibits credits from a per-country year 
to be carried back and forward to overall 
years; however, unused credits from a per- 
country year may be carried back or forward 
to other per-country years. Permits unused 
credits from an overall year to be carried 
back and forward only to other overall years. 

Excludes from gross income reimburse- 
ments for moying expenses received by em- 
ployees of corporations formed exclusively to 
operate laboratories for AEC but applies only 
to amounts received before October 1, 1955, 
and only to cases where the individual was 
expressly told at time of his employment by 
an authorized Official of the corporation that 
the amount of the reimbursement should 


. not be includible in gross income. Permits 


these employees whose claims are now barred 
by the running of the statute of limitations 
to secure a refund of their reimbursed ex- 
penses, without interest, if claim is filed 
within 6 months after enactment of this act. 

Bars credits when certain information re- 
quested by the Treasury Department is not 
furnished concerning the foreign corpora- 
tion, 

Requires the returns to contain informa- 
tion as to its creation, organization, or reor- 
ganization of the foreign corporation. 

Investment company taxation 
H.R. 6182—Public Law 86-416, Approved 
April 8, 1960 

Under present law the documentary stamp 
tax on original issues of stock is levied at the 
rate of 10 cents per $100 of actual value. 
The documentary stamp on stock transfers, 
however, is levied at the rate of 4 cents per 
$100 of actual value. 

Regulated investment companies operating 
as open-end mutual investment companies, 
however, do not usually provide for trading 
of their securities. Instead they issue new 
securities to those desiring to buy their stock, 
and redeem the stock of the sellers. As a 
result, they pay a 10 cents per $100 issuance 
tax on transactions which to others would 
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result in a transfer tax of 4 cents per $100 of 
actual value. 

This measure provides that the issuance 
tax in the case of qualifying regulated in- 
vestment is to be imposed at the 
rate of 4 cents per $100 of actual value, 
rather than the 10-cent rate otherwise 
applicable. 

"This is to be effective for stock sold 
following enactment. 

Laminated tires—Taz reduction 


H.R. 6785—Public Law 86-440, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law reduces from 5 cents to 1 cent 
@ pound the tax on laminated tires used for 
offhighway purposes where the terrain is 
rough or where there is the hazard of punc- 
ture in the case of pneumatic tires. They 
are used primarily on lifts, cranes, payload- 
ers, weed cutters, and similar types of indus- 
trial and farm equipment. 

Under existing law the laminated tire is 
subject to the 5-cent tax. Because of the 
very heavy weight of the laminated tires, 
this represents a burdensome tax which, in 
some instances, represents a burden equal 
to nearly 20 percent of the retail price of the 
tire. .To be subject to the reduction, the tire 
must be made wholly of scrap rubber from 
used tire casings and held together by a 
metal band on which the pads are threaded 
in a manner to form a complete circle. 


Medical expenses 


HR. 9660—-Public Law 470, Approved May 
14, 1960 

This law amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide a general rule that the ad- 
ditions to tax for the late filing of income, 
estate, and gift tax returns and the under- 
payment of estimated income tax are to be 
assessed and collected without the issuance 
of a (presently) required 90-day letter to the 
taxpayer with two exceptions: 

1. An addition to tax for late filing which 
is attributable to a deficiency in tax will be 
subject to the 90-day letter procedure. 

2. Where no return is filed for a taxable 
year, an addition to tax for underpayment of 
estimated tax will be subject to the 90-day 
letter procedure. 

The above amendment will be effective fol- 
lowing enactment. 

The act also removes the 3-percent limit 
on medical and dental expenses incurred by 
the taxpayer for the care of his dependent 
mother or father, or the dependent mother 
or father of his spouse, if the dependent has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of the 
taxable year. 

The above provision applies to the 10 years 
beginning after December 31, 1959. 


Nonprofit corporations or associations— 
Exempt from tazes 
H.R. 6155—Public Law 86-428, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This act moves forward from September 1, 
1951, to September 1, 1957, the date before 
which certain mutual deposit guarantee 
funds must be in order to qualify 
for income tax exemption. The other re- 
quirements for the exemption, which are left 
unchanged, provide that the organizations 
must be mutual, nonprofit organizations 
without capital stock and operated to pro- 
vide reserves and insurance for building and 
loan associations, cooperative banks, or mu- 
tual savings banks. 

Three of the four presently existing mu- 
tual deposit guarantee funds were organized 
before September 1, 1951, and therefore 
presently qualify for exemption. A fourth 
such organization organized after that date 
but before September 1, 1957, will qualify 
for the exemption under this bill. These 
organizations perform essentially the same 
type of services at the FDIC and FSLIC, 
Federal Corporations which are exempt from 
income tax. 
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the SUB trusts to obtain at least 85 percent © 
of their income from employers or employees — 


- Effective after December 31, 1959. 
Nonresident aliens—Exzclusion from gross 
income 
HR. 185—Public Law 86-437, Approved 
April 22, 1960 


Effective for taxable years beginning on 
or after January 1, 1960, this measure pro- 
vides that amounts paid to a nonresident 
alien individual by the United States for 
services performed by an employee of the 
United States are not to be taxable to him 
to the extent they are attributable to basic 
U.S. salary derived from sources without the 
United States. This means that for the 
typical nonresident alien who has worked 
for the United States only abroad, no US. 
tax will be payable with reference to his 
pension. 

State taxation study 
S. 5349—Passed Senate June 18, 1960; Re- 

ferred to House Rules June 20, 1960 

This bill provides for a study by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate of all matters pertaining to 
the imposition of sales and use taxes by the 
States on sales and other business activities 
which are exclusively in furtherance of inter- 
state commerce. 

The purpose of the prescribed study is to 
establish a sound factual basis for recom- 
mending to Congress proposed legislation 
providing uniform standards to be observed 
by the States in imposing sales and use taxes 
on interstate sales and business activities. 
Under the bill, the results of the study to- 
gether with proposals for legislation are re- 
quired to be reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate on or before 
July 1, 1962. 

In 1959, following extensive hearings by 
various committees, Congress passed and tbe 
President signed into law a bill (Public Law 
86-272) limiting the power of States to 
impose taxes measured by net income upon 
income derived from interstate commerce if 
the only business activities within the State 
consisted of (a) the solicitation of orders 
for sales of tangible personal property, if the 
orders were accepted and filled by shipment 
from a point outside the State, or (b) the 
solicitation of orders in the name of or for 
the benefit of a prospective customer (gen- 
erally a retail dealer within the State), if 
the orders were accepted and filled by ship- 
ment from a point outside the State. 

In addition to making it plain that main- 
tenance of a sales office by an independent 
contractor did not constitute “doing busi- 
ness” within the State so as to make the 
manufacturer liable for a net income tax 
within that State, the 1959 law provided for 
a congressional study to be completed on or 
before July 1, 1962, of State net income 
taxes on incomes derived from business con- 
ducted in interstate commerce for the pur- 
pose of recommending proposed legislation 
providing uniform standards to be observed 
by the Stater in imposing such taxes on in- 
comes derive= from business conducted in in- 
terstate commerce. The limitations enacted 
mth ane constituted, in effect, stopgap legis- 
lation. 


Unemployment benefit trusts—Taxr exempt 


H.R. 8229—Public Law 86-667, Approved 
July 14, 1960 


This act provides a new exempt category 
for income tax purposes in the case of trusts 
providing for the payment of supplemental 
unemployment compensation benefits. 
These may be the only benefit payments 
made by the trusts, or may be payments made 
together with subordinate sick or accident 
benefits (but not retirement or death bene- 
fits). This exempt category differs from the 
category, already under existing law, under 
which some of these trusts obtain exemption, 
in that the new provision does not require 
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(and not from investment income). 


The so-called nondiscriminatory provisions — 


of present law applying to qualified pension, 
proft-sharing, and stock-bonus plans are in 
general made applicable to the trusts qualify. 
ing under the new exemption category. In 
addition the “prohibited transaction” provi- 
sions, and “unrelated business income” pro« 
visions (including the business lease pro- 
visions) of present law are made applicable 
to the new exemption category. 

In general this exemption is to apply to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1959. : 

Unemployment tax credits 
H.R. 6482—Vetoed June 3, 1960 


Permits a successor employer of both in- 
corporated and unincorporated businesses to 
consider as credit toward Federal income 
taxes funds paid by predecessors in connec-. 
tion with State unemployment funds. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Aircraft 
H.R. 7593—Public Law 86-661, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

The present measure, requested by the 

Civil Aeronautics Board, amends the Fed- 


eral Aviation Act to permit the Board to is- _ 


sue limited certificates of public convenience 
and necessity for supplemental air trans- 
portation for a period of 20 months. 

In general, this law authorizes the issu- 
ance of a certificate upon a determination 


of fitness and ability based on conditions 


peculiar to supplemental air transportation; 
permits the Board to issue “grandfather” 
certificates to those carriers now holding un- 
revoked certificates and have furnished sery- 
ice to April 7, 1960, limited to the same pe- 
zi0a as contained in the original certificate; 
permits the Board to grant blanket operat- 
ing authorization without having to desig- 
nate specific points and places limitations on 
these certificates to insure that service is 
limited to supplemental air transportation; 
provides for continuance of operations of 
presently certificated or exempted supple- 
mental carriers on a qualified basis; pre- 
serves all existing enforcement and com- 
pliance proceedings; and provides for final 
disposition of certain pending applications 
of carriers affected by this bill, 
Airline pass privileges 
H.R. 4049—Public Law 86-627, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This legislation authorizes air carriers to 
grant free or reduced-rate transportation to 
certain classes of persons in addition to those 
already designated in the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. These are the following: 

(1) Retired directors, officers, and em- 
ployees and their immediate families receiv- 
ing retirement benefits; 

(2) Parents of active or retired officers 
and employees (whether or not living in the 
immediate household) ; 

{3) Immediate family of any person in- 
jured or killed in an accident in the per- 
formance of his duty for the air carrier 
where the object is to transport these persons 


in connection with the accident; 


(4) Widows, widowers, and minor chil- 
dren of employees who die of injuries received 
in line of duty. 

This law, which implements a legislative 
recommendation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, was introduced at the request of the 
Board and was supported by all segments uf 
the aviation industry, including management 
and labor. It is permissive and not manda- 
tory and the Board will retain control over 
all conduct of the air carriers. 


Alaska Railroad—Economic regulation 
S. 1508—Pocket Veto July 6, 1960 


To reflect Alaska’s status as the 49th State, 
this measure amends the legislation which 
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the Alaska Railroad@ to provide that 

180 days following enactment the Alaska 

will be subject to the Interstate 

ce Act and related acts, including 

Safety Appliance Acts, Boiler Inspection Act, 

and the Employer Liability Act the same as 
all other States of the Union. 

Ig addition, the bill provides that appli- 
cable statutes regulating intrastate trans- 

tion enacted by the State of Alaska will 
apply to the Alaska Railroad as though 
privately owned. 

This measure excepts from jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
necessity for approval of any extension of 
the railroad or issuance of securities by the 
railroad. 

Alaska—Vessel inspection 


S. 2669—Public Law 86-688, Approved 
September 2, 1960 


Extends to December 31, 1962, the period 
of exemption from inspection granted cer- 
tain small vessels operated by cooperatives 
or associations transporting merchandise of 
members on a nonprofit basis to or from 
places within the inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska and Prince Ruper, British Co- 
lumbia, or to or from, places within the 
inland waters of the State of Washington. 


Aviation hearings 


8S. 1545—Public Law 86-758, Approved 
September 13, 1960 


To improve and assist the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in its administration of economic 
regulation of the aviation transportation in- 
dustry, this measure authorizes the CAB to 
eliminate the requirement for a hearing in 
cases involving relative simple transactions 
which do not affect the control of‘a direct 
air carrier, or create a monopoly, or restrain 
competition. 

In such cases the Board must first de- 
termine that the public interest does not 

a hearing and that no one with a 
substantial interest requested a hearing. In 
addition, the CAB must give notice of its 
intention to act without a hearing through 
publication in the Federal Register with a 
copy of the notice going to the Attorney 
General. 


Bridge commissions—Annual audit 


8. 1511—Passed Senate April 11, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Public Works April 12, 
1960 


This measure requires that each bridge 
commission and authority created by an act 
of Congress must provide for an annual 
audit of its financial transactions by an in- 
dependent, recognized public accountant of 
recognized standing. The Governors of the 
States concerned will prescribe the stand- 
ards. After the completion of the audit, a 
report of the findings and a copy of the 
annual report will be sent to the Governors 
and the Secretary of Commerce. 

The measure also provides that members 
of the commissions shall continue in office 
until the expiration of his present term, 
except where a member is serving without 
limitation as to length of term the Secretary 
of Commerce shall reappoint such member 
for a specific term. 

Membership vacancies in the commissions 
will be filled by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Incumbent members are to serve until suc- 
cessors qualify. The provisions of this bill 
do not apply to ex officio members. 


Canadian vessels—Alaska 


H.R. 9599——Public Law 86-410, Approved 
April 5, 1960 

Extends for another year, until June 30, 
1961, a waiver of the statutory requirement 
that vessels of the U.S. registry be used in 
passenger or freight transportation between 
the United States and Alaska. 

Permits Canadian-flag vessels to carry pas- 
sengers and freight between Hyder, Alaska, 
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and other ports in southeastern Alaska and 
foreign ports, 

The waiver is necessary because the Alaska 
Steamship Co., an American concern, has 
suspended those operations described in the 
waiver, leaving the southeastern Alaska ports 
without available American transportation. 


Carrier routes and rates 


S. 2452—Passed Senate May 4, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate May 5, 1960. 

This measure permits the establishment of 

through service and joint rates for carriers 

Alaska or Hawali and the other 
States and establishes a Joint Rate Review 
Board. 

The measure becomes effective 120 days 
after enactment and applies to all 
ineluding railroads, motor carriers, water 
carriers, and airlines rendering freight trans- 
portation service. 

This arrangement will permit a number of 
carriers to render service from origin to 
destination on one: bill of lading quoting a 
single transportation charge. Each carrier is 
required to file tariffs with the regulatory 
agency having jurisdiction over the carrier. 
These rates must be reasonable and free 
from unjust mination. 

The Joint , established by this mea- 
sure, will pass upon the lawfulness of the 
rates after applying the standards for per- 
missive joint rates and through routes cur- 
rently provided for motor carriers of prop- 
erty under the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Rates applicable to and from the docks in 
Hawaii are to be excluded from these joint 
arrangements since most of this service is in 
the nature of local drayage within a com- 
mercial zone with the ICC exempts from 
economic regulation. 


Certified mail—Government agencies 


H.R. 10996—Public Law 86-507, Approved 
June 11, 1960 


This law authorizes the various Govern- 
ment agencies to use the certified-mail pro- 
cedure of the Post Office Department in lieu 
of registered mail. The certified-mail pro- 
cedure in many instances will serve the 
Government's needs equally as well as the 
more costly registered mail. 


Coastwise trade ° 


H.R. 3900—Public Law 86-666, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

To improve transportation facilities to and 
from Puerto Rico, this law authorizes en- 
rollment and licensing as U.S. vessels two 
foreign-built hydrofoil vessels to transport 
passengers and property between and among 
ports within the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 
Communications Act Amendments of 1960 


8. 1898—Public Law 86-752, Approved 
September 13, 1960 


Amends the Communications Act of 1934 
to eliminate the requirement that, prior to 
formal designation of an application for 
hearing, the Commission must advise the 
applicant and other known parties in in- 
terest of the grounds and reasons for the 
Commission’s inability to make the finding 
that a grant would serve the public interest. 

This measure substitutes for the present 
postgrant protest procedures, a new pregrant 
objection procedure by means of a petition 
to deny. 

In addition this act— 

Imposes limitations on payoffs between 
applicants. 

Grants authority to suspend station li- 
censes. 

Requires disclosure of payments made for 
the broadcasting of certain matter. 

Grants authority to impose forfeitures in 
the broadcast service. 


Prohibits deceptive practices in contests of 
intellectual knowledge, skill or chance. 
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Authorizes Commission to issue broadcast 
licenses for less than 3-year periods. 
Authorizes local notice and local hearings 


of broadcast applications. ; 

Requires Commission approval in cases 
where two or more broadcast applications 
are compromised or withdrawn as a result of 


yoffts 
Repeals the provision permitting FCC 
Commissioners to accept honorariums. 
Contracts for transportation of mail 
S. 2399—Passed Senate June 24, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice June 25, 1960 


This bill is designed to make the follow- 
ing needed changes in existing law relating 
to contracts for the transportation of mail: 


Post Office Department to act promptly on 
an application of a star route carrier to be 
released from his contract on the grounds of 
hardship. 

Second, it gives the Postmaster General 
authority to withhold payment to a carrier 
on any given route when service is unsatis- 
factory instead of on all routes operated by 
the carrier as now required under existing 
law; and 

Third, it would permit the extension of 
contracts from 50 miles up to as much as 
100 miles when necessary in the interest of 
the service. 


Fishing industry subsidy 
H.R. 5421—Public Law 86-516, Approved June 
12, 1960 


This law provides a 3-year, $7.5 million 
subsidy program for construction of fishing 
vessels. 

Authorizes a payment of up to one-third 
of the construction cost for these vessels. 

Limits to citizens. of the United States the 
right to apply for a construction subsidy; the 
citizen, however, must have been recom- 
mended for relief by the Tariff Commission 
under the escape clause of the Trade 
ments Act and relief denied by the Presi- 
dent. 

Provides that applicants must employ 
American crews or legally domiciled aliens. 

Requires that all plans and specifications 
must be submitted to the Defense Depart- 
ment for approval that the vessel would be 
suitable as an auxiliary in time of emer- 
gency, and excludes from payments cost of 
any defense item. a 

Requires that these vessels be constructed 
in domestic shipyards by competitive bid- 
ding, with disapproved rights reserved to 
both Maritime Administration and the ap- 
plicant. 

Requires repayment to the United States 
if a vessel is not operated in the fishery for 
which it was constructed. 


S. 3019—Public Law 86-555, Approved June 
30, 1960 


This law establishes pilotage. requirements 
for foreign oceangoing vessels as well. as for 
vessels of U.S. registry while they are navigat- 
ing the five Great Lakes, their connecting and 
tributary waters, the St. Lawrence River as 
far east as St. Regis, and adjacent port areas. 
It also provides for a regulated pilotage sys- 
tem and for coordinating this system with a 
similar pilotage system in Canada for ocean 
vessels navigating the Great Lakes water of 
that country. 

It also sets up qualifications for registered 
pilots authorized to direct the navigation of 
the vessels in certain to-be-designated re- 
stricted waters, as well as in the open waters 
of the lakes, and for the other officers who 
will be authozized to direct navigation solely 
in the nondesignated, or open, waters. 

Provides that the President shall designate 
certain areas in which vessels of 
the United States and foreign vessels coming 
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into the lakes must have in their service a 
registered pilot to direct their navigation, 
and lays down certain bases for the designa- 
tion. 

In waters not designated by the President, 
the bill permits vessels to have either a regis- 
tered pilot or the master or another officer 
among the vessel’s licensed complement who 
is qualified to direct navigation in open 
waters. 

The act becomes effective upon enact- 
ment, except that the pilotage provisions 
would not become effective until the first 
day of the fourth month following the issu- 
ance of regulations by the Secretary. 

Hazardous substances for household use 


S. 1288—Public Law 86-613, Approved July 
12, 1960 

The primary purpose of this law is to estab- 
Mish standards for labeling hazardous sub- 
stances. which are used in and about the 
household which are not now regulated by 
existing law. 

The Federal Caustic Poison Act of 1927 
lists 12 chemical substances required to be 
labeled when in a container suitable for 
household use. Economic poisons and foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics are regulated but there 
are many garam which fit into none of 
these ca 

It is felt that labeling of these substances 
must be regulated when shipped in inter- 
state commerce and that the standards and 
requirements of the labels be uniform in 
order to warn the use of any hazard in the 
customary use of the product and, in case 
of an accident, to identify the hazardous in- 
gredient for the attending physician. 


Highway aid 
H.R. 10495—Public Law 86-657, Approved 
July 14, 1960 


Authorizes total appropirations of $2,089,- 
500,000 for Federal aid for highways in fiscal 





From highway trust fund: 
» Secon: , ur- 
From general revenues: 
Forest highways_.-._...- 
Forest roads ae trails. 


The ABC road funds (primary, secondary, 
and urban) to be available to the States ac- 
cording to formulas related to area, popula- 
tion, and postal roads, on the basis of 45 
percent for primary roads, 30 percent for 
secondary, and 25 percent for urban, and 
with the normal requirement that the States 
match all funds received on a 50-50 basis, 
with a downward sliding scale adjustment in 
the required share for States having certain 
public lands within their boundaries. 

Independent freight forwarders 
H.R. 5068—In Conference 

This act defines and provides for licensing 
independent ocean freight forwarders and 
permits common carriers by water to com- 
pensate these ocean freight forwarders when 
they are licensed and perform any two of six 
enumerated services. 

This bill provides that common carriers 
by water may compensate independent ocean 
freight forwarders for performance of cer- 
tain services, and specifies the terms of the 
compensation. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to end the extended litigation and 
proceedings on this issue by recognizing the 
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right of the independent ocean freight for- 
warder to receive brokerage. 


International travel agency 


S. 3102—Passed Senate June 7, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate June 8, 1960 

This measure authorizes $5 million for 
expanding a Commerce Department program 
to encourage foreign tourists to visit the 
United States to help offset the current bal- 
ance-of-trade deficit of the United States. 

Establishes in the Department of Com- 
merce an Office of International Travel with 
a director and staff, to be advised by a Travel 
Advisory Board of 12 part-time, non-Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

The office is designed to encourage more 
host arrangements and tourist facilities in 
the United States, coordinate Federal travel 
services, participate in the International 
Cooperation Administration’s technical as- 
sistance and economic development pro- 
grams. It will also collect and publish 
travel information. 

Intrastate motor carriers operating in 
interstate commerce 


S. 3228—Passed Senate September 1, 1960 


This bill amends the Interstate Commerce 
Act to permit State commisSions under a 
specific procedure to grant the right to 
motor common carriers operating within a 
single State to engage in interstate or for- 
eign operations within the boundaries of 
the State in which intrastate authority is 
simultaneously authorized, and to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue certificates of registration to existing 
carriers engaged in interstate operations 
under the terms of the present second 
proviso. 

The existing second proviso of section 
206(a)(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
enables motor conamon carriers whose op- 
erations are confined to a single State and 
who have been granted a certificate to allow 
operation within the State from their State 
regulatory bodies to also engage in opera- 
tions in interstate and foreign commerce. 
These operations in interstate and foreign 
commerce must, of course, be carried on 
entirely within the State in which the 
motor carrier is certificated to operate. 


Mass Transportation Act of 1960 


S. 3278—Passed Senate June 27, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Banking June 28, 1960 


To assist State and local governments in 
improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; Congress passed this 
measure and declared as its policy to assist 
these crowded areas in studies and planning 
in order to determine their transportation 
needs, to formulate a program for the most 
efficient use of existing facilities, and to 
study and develop plans for various new 
transportation systems. 

This bill— 

Authorizes Federal grants for transporta- 
tion system planning. 

Makes the public facility loan program ap- 
plicable to financing, acquisition, construc- 
tion, and improvement of facilities and 
equipment for use in mass transit systems 
in urban areas. 

Provides that mass transportation loans 
may be made only after a showing that these 
funds are not otherwise available on equally 
favorable terms. Interest rates to these bor- 
rowers cannot exceed the total of one-fourth 
of 1 percent a year, added to the rate paid 
by the Administrator, to obtain funds from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Directs the Administrator, in processing 
applications for mass transportation loans, 


to give priority to applicants who have a: 


workable plan to develop a coordinated mass 
transportation system and to those with 
the most pressing need for assistance. 
Increases the public facility loan revolving 
fund from $100 to $300 million—¢100 mil- 





total fund will be available for regular public 
facility loans. 

Provides that funds for such loans be ob- 
tained from the Treasury at a rate not more — 
-than the average annual interest rate of all — 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public 


debt as computed at the end.of the fiscal — 


year next preceding the borrowing. 
National Transportation Week 


House Joint Resolution 602—Public Law 86- 
475, Approved May 20, 1960 


A a public recognition of the vitality and ~ 


resourcefulness of those individuals who 4 


have capably met.and continue to meet the 
ever-changing and growing transportation 
needs of our country, the Congress requests 
the President to proclaim the third week 
in May of 1960 as National Transportation — 
Week. 
Obscene mail 
H.R. 7379—Public Law 86-573, Approved July 
14, 1960 

This law authorizes the Post Office Depart- 
ment to seek court ‘orders to curb use of the 
mails for distributing obscene or fraudulent 
matter. 

Political broadcasting—Equal time 


Senate Joint Resolution 207—Public Law 86- 
677, August 24, 1960 


This legislation is designed to suspend for 
the period of the 1960 presidential and vice- 
presidential campaign with respect to the 
nominees for the office of President and 
Vice President of the United States a part 
of section 315(a) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended. That is the part 


which requires a licensee of a broadcast a 


station who permits any legally qualified 
candidate for a public office to. use a broad- 
casting station to afford equal opportunities 
to all other candidates for that office in the 
use of the broadcasting station. 

This joint resolution also provides that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
make a report to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1961, relative to the provisions of 
this joint resolution and any recommenda- 
tions the Commissioner may have for amend- 
ments to the Communications Act of 1934 as 
the result of experience under the provisions 
of the legislation. 


Postal service codification 


H.R, 2339—Public Law 86-682, Approved 
September 2, 1960 


The intent of this measure is to consoli- 
date and simplify the many laws governing 
the postal service by— 

Substituting simple language for awkward, 
obsolete terms; 

Resolving conflict in laws; 


Revising ambiguous provisions to reflect 
the Comptroller General’s interpretations; 
and 


Eliminating superseded, obsolete or exe- 
cuted laws. 
Railroad indebtedness 


H.R. 11405—-Public Law 86-496, Approved 
June 8, 1960 


Revises method for treating railroad core 
poration income resulting from discharge of 
indebtedness in receivership or under bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Present law provides that the discharge of 
indebtedness of a railroad. corporation in @ 
taxable year beginning before January 1, 
1958, is not to result in taxable income for 
the railroad if the discharge occurred as the 
result of a court order in a receivership pro- 
ceeding or in a 
of the Bankruptcy Act. This law continues. 
the application of this provision to discharge 
after December 31, 1969, but only if the court 
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ing involved commenced before 
January 1, 1960. 
The Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
ded that a deduction for accrued vaca- 
tion pay is not to be denied for any taxable 
year ending before January 1, 1961, solely 
because the liability for it to a specific per- 
son has not been fixed or because the liabil- 
ity for it to each individual cannot be com- 
ted with reasonable accuracy. However, 
for the corporation to obtain the deduction 
the employee must have performed the 
ying service necessary under a plan or 


policy which provides for vacations with pay 


to qualified employees. Under this bill the 
same treatment is extended to deductions 
for taxable years ending before January 1, 
1963. 

Ship construction subsidy 


H.R. 10644—Public Law 86-607, Approved 
July 7, 1960 
This law raises the construction subsidy 
ceiling from the present 50 percent to 55 per- 
cent on contracts for the construction of 
merchant ships signed within 2 years from 
the date of enactment and retroactive to 
keels laid after June 30, 1959. 
Thus, for this limited period, American 


shipyards and American shipowners will be 


placed on a parity with their foreign com- 
petitors so long as foreign and domestic 
vessel prices remain at the present projected 
levels. 

Bars free or reduced-rate ship transporta- 
tion to Government employees or officials on 
U.S. merchant marine vessels. 


Ship mortgage insurance 


§. 3018—Passed Senate June 6, 1960; House 
Calendar 


Grants temporary Federal aid to the de- 
pressed shipping industry, particularly the 
tanker industry, by authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to advance funds to 
mortgagors, insured under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, in order to prevent them from hav- 
ing to default in their installment and in- 
terest payments. 

Congress enacted this Government insur- 
ance program in 1959 to enable the shipping 
companies to replace their wornout fleets 
with modern efficient ships and tankers; also 
to encourage private financing rather than 
Government financing. The recession in the 
shipping and tanker industry, which has 
developed in the past few months, has 
created a problem whereby the Government 
has to either take over and mothball these 
mortgaged ships or grant temporary relief to 
the shipowners. 

Thus, this permissive legislation will allow 
the Maritime Commission to borrow from 
the Treasury and make loans to prevent the 
defaults and also continue the mortgage 
payments to the Government but stretched 
out over a longer term. 


Towing vehicles removed from ICC 
regulation 
8. 2375—-Passed Senate May 26, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate May 27, 1960 
This measure removes from ICC regula- 
tion motor vehicles used to tow disabled 
or wrecked vehicles. 


Transit reguiation compact 


House Joint Resolution 402—Public Law 86— 
794; Approved September 15, 1960 


The purposes of the resolution are: (1) to 
grant congressional consent, pursuant to the 
Federal Constitution, to an interstate com- 
Pact between the States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, (2) 
to authorize and direct the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to enter into 
and execute the compact, (3) to suspend 
Federal jurisdiction relating to or affecting 
transportation under the compact and to 
the persons engaged therein, and (4) to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the Federal judiciary 
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to review orders of the compact commis- 
sion and to enforce the regulatory provisions 
of the compact. 

US. shtpyards—Domestic vessels 


8. 3189—Public Law 86-588, Approved July 
5, 1960 

Amends the Merchant Marine Act to re- 
quire that any vessel of more than 600 gross 
tons which has acquired the right to en- 
gage in coastwise trade must, if rebuilt, be 
rebuilt entirely within the United States, its 
territories, or its possessions; otherwise it 
will lose the right to engage in coastwise 
trade. ; 


Vessel exchange 
8. 2618—Public Law 86-575, Approved July 
5, 1960 

This act authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to acquire vessels which were con- 
structed as contracted for by the Govern- 
ment between January 1, 1941, and Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, or which were constructed be- 
tween September 3, 1939, and September 2, 
1945, and acquired by the Government dur- 
ing the latter period, toward exchange for 
vessels from the reserve fleet which were 
built, contracted for, or acquired within the 
periods noted. 

Requires payment in cash at the time of 
the exchange for the excess in value of the 
vessels traded out. 

Vessels offered for trade-in must have been 
owned by U.S. citizens, and must have been 
documented under the American flag and 
operated without operating-differential sub- 
sidy for 3 years immediately preceding the 
exchange date. 


‘ Vessel life—Extension 
H.R. 10646—Public Law 86-518, Approved 
June 12, 1960 
This law amends the Merchant Marine Act 


of 1936 so as to relate the life expectancy of 
certain vessels to 25 years instead of 20 years. 


Under present law the merchant marine is- 


required to establish a depreciation reserve 
for all ships based upon @ 20-year life; how- 
ever, the actual fact is that these ships have 
a life of 25 or more years. 

Thus, the amendment merely requires that 
when @ ship has a life of 25 years, it may be 
depreciated or set up on the basis of 25 years, 
and not on the fictitious basis of 20 years, 
which requires a higher annual depreciation. 


VETERANS 
Basic pay 


H.R. 7502—Public Law 86-492, Approved June 
8, 1960 

This act liberalizes the method of com- 
puting basic pay for dependency and in- 
demnity compensation by using a higher 
rank held in service than that held at the 
time of a veteran’s death in service or his 
discharge, if the use of the higher rank re- 
sults in a greater benefit to the widow. It 
applies to cases where the veterans had satis- 
factorily served on active duty for 6 months 
or more in the higher rank and was 50 
serving within 120 days of his death or dis- 
charge. 

The formula for determining the amount 
of compensation which the widow receives is 
$112 plus 12 percent of the base pay of the 
person, who served. Thus, this bill relates 
the dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion payable to a widow to the income level 
of her husband to which they have been ac- 
customed over an extended period of time 
near the date of his death or separation 
from service. 

Children benefits 
H.R. 10898—Public Law 86-499, Approved 
June 8, 1960 
Under existing law, veterans with service- 


connected disabilities rated 50 percent or 
more disabling are entitled to additional 


compensation for their wives, children (three 


rating 
of not less than 50 percent from the effective 
date of the increased evaluation, 
provided the basic proof of dependents is 
received in the . Veterans’ Administration 
within 60 days from the date of notification 
of the rating action. 


Under existing law, the effective date of 
additional n for dependents 
cannot be earlier than the date of the re- 
ciept of evidence showing dependent entitle- 
ment. 


Disabled veterans 


H.R, 7211—Public Law 86-663, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

This act provides a new rate of $265 a 
month for amy service-connected disabled 
veteran who is rated as totally disabled and 
has additional service-connected disabilities 
Tatable at 60 percent or more, or is perma- 
nently housebound. 


Duplicate benefit paymenis—Barred 
H.R. 9788—Public Law 86-495, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This measure prohibits duplicate benefits, 
such as compensation, de , and in- 
demnity compensation, or pension, to a child 
on account of death of more than one parent 
in the same parental line. It does not affect 
insurance benefits which are matters of 
contract. 


Thus, this act will preclude a case such as 
the following: A World War II widow with 
three children was receiving compensation 
for the death of her World War II husband 
and so were the children of this marriage. 
The widow remarried and the second hus- 
band was a veteran, who later died. Upon 
his death the three children of the first 
marriage were receiving benefits from both. 


Facilities for veterans 


S. 2201—Passed Senate June 28, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Veterans’ Affairs June 29, 
1960 


This bill amends the definition of the term 
“Veterans’ Administration facilities’ to in- 
clude private contract facilities for veterans 
in any war in a State if (1) no Veterans’ 
Administration hospital is located in the 
State on the effective date of the act, and 
(2) no Veterans’ Administration hospital is 
located within 500 miles of the border of the 
State. 


The amended definition of “VA facilities” 
permits the use of private contract hospitals 
for the care of veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities in the States of Alaska 
and Hawaii. In practical effect, this merely 
restores privileges to Alaskan and Hawaiian 
veterans which they enjoyed prior to ad- 
mission of these States to statchood. 

Inasmuch as the VA now has authority 
to use private contract facilities for the care 
of service-connected cases, the authority 
conferred upon the Administrator by this 
bill is limited to non-service-connected dis- 
abled veterans. To qualify for care in a pri- 
vate contract facility, the non-service-con~ 
nected veteran would have to meet the same 
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standards as would apply to a veteran in any 
one of the other 48 States. 

Guaranteed and direct loan programs 
H.R. 7908—Public Law 86-665, Approved July 
14, 1950 

This law extends the VA guaranteed and 
direct home loan programs for 2 years, 
through July 25, 1962. 

Insurance waivers 
H.R. 10703—Public Law 86-497, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This act authorizes a waiver of national 
service life insurance premiums to those 
veterans who become totally disabled in line 
of duty between the date of application and 
the effective date of their insurance. It ap- 
plies to veterans of World War II and the 
early Korean conflict only. 

The act requires application for its bene- 
fits within 2 years after enactment and an 
extension of time for applying will be pro- 
vided for insane and minors. It re- 
vives certain lapsed contracts of insurance 
but precludes payment in any case where 
the servicemen’s indemnity or gratuitous dis- 
ability insurance had been paid. 

Medal of Honor pensions 
H.R. 270—Passed Senate, Amended, August 

19, 1960; House Agrees With an Amend- 

ment 

The purpose of this act is to liberalize the 
monthly pension payable to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. The bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
would eliminate the existing law eligibility 
requirements that the individual must be 65 
years of age and honorably discharged from 
the armed services, and increase the amount 
of the monthly pension from $10 to $100. 
The bill, as passed by the Senate, would re- 
duce the age requirement from 65 to 62 and 
allow the Medal of Honor holder who has 
been honorably discharged from the Armed 


Forces to elect, by filing proper application, © 


either the $10 rate or choose a monthly pen- 
sion of $100 which would be subject to re- 
duction by the amount of any non-service- 
connected disability pension which he may 
receive. 


National service life insurance 


H.R. 11045—Passed Senate, Amended, June 2, 
1960 

This measure restores for 1 year (after 
January 1, 1961) veterans’ eligibility for 
World War II national service life insurance, 
if the veteran had active service between 
October 8, 1940, and September 2, 1945, in- 
clusive. 

Authorizes for this 1-year period the same 
type NSLI for those veterans who had active 
service between September 3, 1945, and 
April 24, 1951, inclusive. 

Restores for this same period the eligibility 
of persons separated from active service on 
and after April 25, 1951, and prior to date of 
enactment of the bil, who have a service- 
connected disability but are otherwise in 
good health, for nonparticipating service dis- 
abled veterans insurance. 

Provides a 1-year period during which vet- 
erans separated from active service on and 
after April 25, 1951, and prior to January 1, 
1957, may be granted nonparticipating na- 
tional service life insurance on a limited 
convertible term or permanent plan. 

This bill requires that the administrative 
cost of the insurance granted to persons in 
the above groups, except the service-disabled 
veterans, be borne by the insured by a reduc- 
tion in dividends in the participating insur- 
ance group, and a loading of premiums in the 
nonparticipating insurance group. 

Provides that a medical examination, when 
required of an applicant for insurance, other 
than service-disabled veterans insurance, 
shall be at the applicant’s expense and by a 
licensed physician. 
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Exclude from eligibility those persons 
whose service before July 1, 1946, in the or- 
ganized military forces of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
while these forces were in the service of the 
United States, or in the Philippine Scouts. 


NSLI—Aviation accident 


H.R. 9785—Public Law 86-494, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This law grants a gratuitous national serv- 
ice life insurance up to $10,000 to any sea- 
man who died as a result of an aviation 
accident incurred in the line of duty in 
active service of the Navy after October 7, 
1940, and before August 4, 1942, while under- 
going flight training leading to appointment 
as an aviation cadet under the act of April 
15, 1935. 

The insurance is payable effective from the 
date of enactment in monthly installments 
to a limited class of beneficiaries, if living, 
and no payment will be made to the estate 
of such person. 

Similar laws, which have since been re- 
pealed because no longer necessary, author- 
ized a $10,000 insurance policy with pre- 
miums paid by the Government to members 
of the Armed Forces serving as aviation 
cadets, aviation students, or otherwise un- 
dergoing some type of flight training. How- 
ever, to reduce paperwork the Navy enlisted 
such students as seamen, second class, V-—5, 
for the elimination and primary stages of 
flight training. In 1942, Congress passed an 
act permitting aviation cadets to enlist in 
the Navy instead of the appointment of such 
cadets from the enlisted seamen. This act 
will take care of those few cases in which 
the seaman was killed prior to qualifying as 
an aviation cadet, or during his elimination 
flight. 

Outpatient care 


H.R. 7966—Public Law 86-598, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This act expands the use of optometrists’ 
services in the Veterans’ Administration out- 
patient program for veterans having service- 
connected eye conditions. 

Under existing law the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is authorized to furnish outpatient 
medical care for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities. This care is furnished 
primarily in Veterans’ Administration clinics, 
but it is supplemented by the services of fee- 
basis, private physicians in cases where it is 
not feasible to provide the care at the clinics. 

The general authority to provide such 
care states that the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may furnish “medical serv- 


ices” for a_ service-connected disability. 
The term “medical services” is defined as 
follows: 


“The term ‘medical services’ includes, in 
addition to medical examination and treat- 
ment, dental and surgical services, and den- 
tal appliances, wheelchairs, artificial limbs, 
trusses, and similar appliances, special 
clothing made necessary by the wearing of 
prosthetic appliances, and such other sup- 
plies as the Administrator determines to 
be reasonable and necessary.” 

To insure, expanded use of optometrists’ 
services, this act amends the definition 
“medical services” by adding the words “op- 
tometrists’ services” immediately after the 
word “treatment.” 

Service connected—Death benefits 
H.R. 641—Public Law 86-491, Approved June 
8, 1960 

This act is designed to authorize pay- 
ment of service-connected death compen- 
sation to an otherwise eligible widow of a 
veteran if she was married to him before 
the expiration of 15 years after the termi- 
nation of the period of service in which 
the injury or disease causing death was in- 
curred or aggravated. 








September 21 


Under existing law, dependency, indem- 
nity, and death compensation may be paid 
to a widow, otherwise entitled, who was 
married to the veteran (1) Before the ex- 
piration of 15 years after termination of 
the period of service in which the injury 
or disease causing death of the veteran was 
incurred or aggravated; or (2) For 5 or more 
years; or (3) For any period of time if a 
child was born of the marriage. However, 
if neither the second nor third condition 
is met, death compensation is payable only 


‘if the widow was married to the veteran 


before the expiration of 10 years after ter- 
mination of the period of service in which 


the injury or disease causing the death of © 4 


the veteran was incurred or aggravated. 
This bill extends the 10-year period to 16 

years to make it consistent with the other 

service-connected death benefit provision. — 


Service connected—Severance 


H.R. 113—Public Law 86-501, Approved 
June 10, 1960 


This act prohibits the severance of any 
service connection granted under title 38, 
United States Code, and which has been in 
effect for 10 or more years, unless it is shown 
that there was fraud or that the veteran 
did not have the necessary service or char- 
acter of discharge. 

It should be noted, however, that this act 
merely freezes the determination of service 
connection and does not freeze the percent- 
age rating which represents the degree cf the 
disability and governs the amount of com- 
pensation. Thus a veteran with a disability 
rating of 10 percent may later be medically 
determined to be 80 percent disabled and 
have his rating and compensation increased. 
Likewise, a rating and compensation can be 
reduced as the degree of disability declines. 

State veterans’ homes 


H.R. 10596—Public Law 86-625, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This measure changes the method of Fed- 
eral aid to State homes from a payment of 
$700 a year to a daily maximum basis of 
$2.50. The $2.50 a day maximum increases 
from $700 to $912.50 a year, the amount pay- 
able to States for the care of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines. 

The first Federal contribution to States in 
aid of State veterans’ homes was authorized 
in 1888. At that time the aid was fixed at 
$100 a year for each veteran. Since 1920 the 
Federal contribution has gradually increased 
and reached its present level of $700 in 1954, 


VA Hospitals—Patient turnover 


H.R. 7965—Public Law 86-639, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This law authorizes the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration to furnish 
medical service for a non-service-connected 
disability under the following circumstances: 

(1) Where such care is reasonably neces- 
sary in preparation for admission of a veteran 
who has been determined to need hospital 
care and who has been scheduled for admis- 
sion; and 

(2) Where a veteran has been granted 
hospital care, and out-patient care is rea- 
sonably necessary to complete treatment in- 
cident to such Care. 

This new authority conferred upon the 
Administrator is limited to non-service-con- 
nected cases, inasmuch as authority for pro- 
viding such care to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities already exists. 

The purpose of the bill is to accelerate the 
rate of patient turnover in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

VA—Reimbursements 


H.R. 10108—Public Law 86-500, Approved 
July 5, 1960 
This act authorizes reimbursement for 
ferry fares, and bridge, road, and tunnel tolls 
in addition to the mileage allowance. 
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Section 111 of title 38 authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay the 
actual necessary expense of travel or an al- 
lowance based upon mileage traveled, of any 
m who travels in connection with voeca- 
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ROLLCALL OR VOICE Vorss ON LEGISLATIVE REc- 
OMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED BY PRESIDENT 
Elsennowrr, 86TH ConGress, 2p SESSION 
During the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 

the President submitted 152 recommenda- 


tional rehabilitation, certain educational and proposals were carefull , NO CBMOR. noiceneniencccewnnnesecen cae 25 
vocational counseling, or for the purpose of soak id the Congress and mia ‘cee Vetoed.-_..-.. weno n------------------- 2 
medical examination, treatment, or care. wherever and whenever they appeared neces- EE EO EAGLE PRON OO 8 
Travel payments are also allowed for required sary for the best interests of the people. Study beimg conducted__.------.----.- r 
attendants, other than employees of the Below is a recapitulation of legislative ace Dropped oe SPY SO OD Oe DY wD ee ae sre eer ee eens 1 
Veterans’ Administration. tion on these recommendations. Following ee ee nent eerie come tat - 


The mileage allowance is currently set at 
6 cents per mile. Recent studies by the 
“Veterans’ Administration have shown, how- 
ever, that in some areas the 5-cent rate is in- 
adequate to cover ferry fares, and bridge, 
road, and tunnel tolls, which, of course, con- 
stitute essential elements in general travel 
costs. Presently, such fares and tolls may 
be recovered by filing claims for “actual nec- 


the recapitulation is a list of all the recom- 
mendations with a detailed analysis of all 
activity on each. 

RECAP 


Rolicall or voice votes on legislative recom- 
mendations submitted by the President, 
86th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 3, 1960 


Total number of recommenda- 


gress completed action from 1953 through 
1960 





essary expense” instead of the “mileage al- tions submitted......--.----.- 168 
lowance”’; however, the recovery of fares and 
tolls by this method involves considerable in- ee oe nace cimnetneeenenictientepens . 
convenience and impracticality. aa a. 2 
In view of these facts, it is believed it will Reported to “Galendars (Senate, 3; *—Recommended in Ist sess, and again in 2d sess. of 
be much simpler and more convenient, both House i ed ee 9 86th Cong. 
for the individual and for the Government, earings in one Of chuamheted, otal S—State of the Union. 
ngs progr P . B—Budget message. 
to permit amounts for fares and tolls to be Sh eu te i as 19 E—Economic message. 
added to the mileage allowance. A DORON edi acandbinditmonp « Sp—Special message. 


Rollcall or voice votes on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong., 2d sess.—Jan. 6 to Aug. $1, 1960 


AGRICULTURE 





Recommendation by subject 




































L be ir see price-support programs (8, B, E, Sp, 























_-chonghsubsnehditiprencndenipngucenmielcadsbena MM Mvecetisncdececccst wocnsnaesclacdscctincsiapbekdekaanmesstieamaaanl 
2. E pei so ei revisions, the conservation reserve 
program ( , E, 8p., Feb. 9, 1960): H.R. 11930; 8. 3881 bagel sleeve We. Rechte x 
8, Eliminate acreage allotments and marketing quotas for 
wheat beginning with 1961 crop, and = price support 
levels at a percentage of the fy ge rice during 3 pre- 
— calendar years (Sp., Feb. 9, 1960): 8. 2760; H.R. 
ereweeencwnwnn cence wenn ence cen enceceneseensssosoees== x x x x 
4. Strengthen food-for-peace program (B, E, Sp., Feb. 9, 1960)_.| x x x 
&. Approve food-for-peace plan for presentation to U.N. (8p, 
oe eS eS een eee ee TS dhecsdeas | - Joteeeate 
6. *Revise interest rates for rural electric and telephune loans 
CB, 2E)S Bi USS: FEB. NGO... ccc ccccccccccancecennccdiinddsnae contin cecc] ecousisdiwnaccass nccntbtindalepeeececnson|iuacedehowineenmmiinmEaannaa 
% *sSimplify and consolidate loan authority of Secretary for 
farm ownership and operation (B): 8. 2144; H.R. 11761.- x erated x 
8. *Require greater sharing by States in costs of farm disaster 
pelea Cis): ©. TOUS; TER. COM ...n cn cn cn cahisitgnhbdunacqusen x Oe Baidlibene x 
9. *Reduce advance authorization for agricultural conserva- 
tion program COD Tle Be cccscnista ctlieiewanincintnennid x OE: By nciaclepedltpnilineesiaaeiiliicag 
10. *Extend Sugar Act and cut quota for Ouba, expires 
SS1/61 (B, EB) ...nncecccoseccecocnesncnccscsccescscnssncs x x x x 
li, Extend Sugar Act beyond 3/31/61 and cut quota for 
Dominican Republic: H.R. 13062.....................-- x x 
BR. by nad administrative costs of Federal Orop Insurance 
ration (B): 8. 1807; H.R. 5743...--- 2-2 nen enon] enna enn | enn en eof ndn nnn | owen nnn n| one enn ==] on n-ne owen nn | owen nnnn nnn n|oonnenennceninwsanaae== 
B. “Esta = revolving fund for REA (B, E): 
i. R. eer ee wc cunel Je. Apsaccendignreastclpnetacconsl acqucnscdasdiddbasnscseniiasulelienaaaaate 
iM, —a fund for Farmers Home Administra- 
tion ( 
G BIG, Bc BAB oc ccccutncdcccscpcnecutcetubsnetodiiandanl 3 ewww ee cc lee ccewcnletendncc eocedecens|cnenccesecus pasccucecdos|ccncascaneenteeaanaaan= 
BER. SID os 5S scab ol ck Ucn eid 1 tee oe 
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16. Revise laws to reflect admission of State of Hawali (B): 
nah en pinnae gantiiienrenniiaiiaiaaemaaa x a 


17. *Provide home rule for District of Columbia (B): 
, 206), COIN NICO. .ccccuvcccechessncatsacn 
8.J. Res. 39, partial 
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Recommendation by subject 





18. a nonvoting resident commissioners 
and the ye CB). A iis tnciipthithawerdoes tint Sis aicinet 
19. — ons ts legislation to amend law relative to ob- 
struction of certain court orders (8.B.): H.R. 8601_.....- 


20. Enact civil rights —— to punish flight to avoid pros- 
ecution for unla destruction of educational or relig- 
ious structures (8.B.): H.R. 8601_..........-..--.--.--..- 


21. Enact civil rights legislation to provide for retention and 
preservation of Federal election records; and authorize 
Attorney General to compel production ‘of such records 
Be es Bla in ntlerdenimnd itch sneshcadionsncce= 


22. Enact civil rights legislation to assist State and local 
agencies in meeting costs of special professional services 
needed in carrying out public school 
grams (8.B., Sp 8-8): H.R. 8601_-..-......--.--.-------- 


23. Amend Public Law 815-874 of 8ist Cong. to vide for 
education of children of members of Ar Forces in 
ee in which public schools are closed (8.B.): 


24. Establish a Commission on Equal Job Pee Beer: under 
Government contracts (S.B., Sp 8-8): H.R. 8601; H.R. 









26. Authorize Federal ye appointment of voting referees 
(8.B.): H.R. 860 
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Rollcall or voice votes on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong., 2d sess.—Jan. 6 to Aug. 31, 1960—Continued © 
OIVIL RIGHTS—Continued 


























311 to 109 
3/24/60 
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DEFENSE AND SPACE EXPLORATION 
26. *Discontinue statutory minimum strength for Army | 
National Guard (B): H.R. 3388._...-.----..-.--.....-- x HM Jono nnn ng fo enn none fn sen nemo nn fone econeee ne fa----------- Mie fancvccewee 
27. *Facilitate sale of surplus real property (B): H.R. 10777-. x i x Voice ON ah eal P.L. 86-500; 
5/13/60 3/9/60 app. 6/8/60. 
28. ae sale of Alaska Communications System (B): 
29. *Eliminate restrictions on foreign bidding on military; 68 | =| . |  #=| | 4 me NE fe SAM ger ep 
ey EE sc tbthidnapehcienh- omni thlindpenncewns x x x De Mi cnt devas ign Rsaenicen a Rniesiye x ee en cas 
30. ze military retirement pay (B): H.R. 11318.....--- x > fiers Metres ae Ie? Beco aee cides waa Peale rie ES Bake lie FS LEER 
/12, 
31. Authorize military construction (in accord):.H.R. 10777-_- 4 x x x yinreo Oe Pe a nae de P.L. 86-500; 
5/1 3 . 6/8/60 
32. Authorize AEC construction (in accord): H.R. 11713-.-- x x x x Voice 3a to Dh cee cbse eat e eect aete PL 86-457; 
5/10/60 | 5/6/60 . 5/1 
33. Strengthen organization and management of outer space ann. SE 
programs (8, B, Sp.): H.R. 12049__.__..........-.-....- De Seen caens We « Incccapbein OI = lagi Lint ciel cn bee dota Wi ere ale ABMaA transfer 
vote effective 
= 31 3/14/60. 
34. Authorize NASA appropriations for 1961 (B): H.R. 10809_ x x x x 78 to 0 TEE | Shen cnc coda ha sawebuedel-aSuds aed P.L. 86-481; 
5/3/60 3/9/60 app. 6/1/60. 
35. a en t authorizations for later years (B): 
36. Construct a linear accelerator at Stanford Univ. mac} |  ##| ##|  #| | |g oUo5oSesseivssesssces 
SE Caine RcenhoctedptneduRinapmntiatennsie x Fe Udbewscpolcecedncsinesndmesenlecsccbascses Joint eS Manet 
Atomic 
Emergy 
Oom. 
EDUCATION 
37. *Authorize financial assistance for local school construc- 
tion (8, B, Sp 8-8): 8. 8; H.R. 10128__._._....-.........- x x x x COs fF CR Bic cneciscmntbi idence danel x 
2/4/60 5/26/60 
38. *Authorize “a assistance for construction of college 
facilities (S, B): 8. 1017; H.R. 4267. .................-... x DE Monee elianighls ihe et ails dmaehacishnmsanndtikoienmetndatians amma 
39. *Revise ee for aid to schools in federally affected 
SRE Sy Sb RE x x x x 79 -3 Voice Si cies enidieeanciliireneniialimdpsti amsinniialat ieee : 
40. Remove affidavit requirement from National Defense _— op. ca 
Education Act (3): 8. 2020... ..........20 22.2 c22 eee one x x Fe Pensa Nah aad ba na ple dt ine te aOR ie eee 
6/1/60 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
41. Establish aw for financing civil service retirement (B): 
42. Charge anaes it | | iff . f° °° °| °° °°&xT TT 
employees to trust fund after 1961 (B)................... x x x x Voice TONNE: =: deguioypennnti atndnnnneeplienasnlbnane P.L. 86-604; 
5/5/60 8/17/50 app. 7/7/60. 
ipawinatchipitnthwbbnbtsinadtiduinnnnncksanpliieds x x x x 75 to 8 . .: Mande poncaiiaseaialeclnnaitasdambenal © 86-626; 
43. Make permanent 1958 salary increases for Post Office field — eS 
iiiialiaaiialaibiriethibrindysses atte tektiamaind aecheneseibigns x x x x Re MD Bn nn ali esuiBceasiaut seein’ P.L. 86-568; 


6/17/60 | 6/15/60 7/1/60. 
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ai . o 2 
-_ 44, Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation (B): ‘ 
(@) Increase savings and loan insurance premtinms. ...).0.... 2c Aeacnnsnclaeccccuplewcccacclocesncesocheenco-pcckuulumserncancdutabnbnnsanninaiiaiad 
x (b) Reduce statutory goal of reserves in FSLIO-_......)_-......-}..-....-}|..-. cai a ecwisiraies ees ffcacaics nee wraiahayfforenen cnes-cv cana esos ieipisiesl-ieis sessile iealaeiall aia 
\ (ec) ee toe to borrow from private sources: ‘ ; 
; . 3175: 
IG SN dis alas w ites enti dedknnn omiieg ceeds 
45. *Provide flexible interest rates on veterans and military 
housing loans (B, %): H.R. 29918, 1GIGB, 1S1GG 2... pc ccchecesscndlenepecnsfocnccaccluapecesulcnwccapnaceucsibindad uaalsepeune seb aieacnedeteiannia ne 
4. Liberalize authority of small business investment com- 
eens Cy ps G, SE8L.. 2. cece sin - fecacndacbeddpwacbond 
47. ee ene of small security issues from registra- 
BOR CB, IB). . cccccncccccwecwcnsuswnccccccwcencseseseces 
48. *Extend Federal regulation to bank mergers accomplished 
through acquisition of assets (B, E)....................- 
4. *Require notification to the antitrust aque of proposed 
mergers by businesses of significant size (B, E): 8. 442... 
0. *Authorize FTO to seek preliminary i ctions in merger 
cases where a violation is likely (B, E): 8. 442........... 
51. *Authorize the Attorney General to issue civil investiga- 
tive demands in antitrust cases when civil procedures 
are contemplated (B, E): 8. 716_.........-......-..-.-..- 
82. *Remove present 4}4-percent-interest rate ceiling on new : 
Treasury bonds (8, B, E, Sp 8-8): 8. 2813; H.R. 10590...}-.-..... 
83. Extend temporary debt limif (B, E).................-.--- 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
#4. Extend mutual security program a total of $4.175 billion in 
ere none authorize— 
- (a) Military essiotancs, $F Dillien. .....~ on nnncnecocanfene ose -sloswccctalonnctnunlaastscenlensceseetclonnsaae shanti nenatnoannnsaimeaas—ea haben 
(B) Detensd sappert, G794 mien... - ...cock ccnecewecechoccoscccluenmcudeledcccsbnbemocnnsulesetssentelsdessmentnnetnnauadanmedanaaana tae 
(ce) 8 nl eommsenmes, G008 UHGE... - .... ceccscosscen|ccccdonclancousediescscubulonbosadelpadncussselndntbeunstieel saaneneshiniehen=aaaae 
(@) Technical assistance, $207.5 millon... ... cencneccalecen coon awnsinnsge|bcocsnselennnesse] abdsbdaculocesashubanieeetionesieeeinmamimsdadaninnal 
(e) Development Loan Fund, SFOS. MON... nancwcncelencesssafuscbepstiancsocdnlésénedéalunscnnesh onleentianocetaaipebeeaaadannaaelanael 
@) Contingency fund, S175 wrlltlet . ....ccin coccnctenccfecceseceleccdicseladcacecclecsicucsl atenesanne] cocussnamansiniebeamineaiineelaamagaaa ated 
(g) Other rogrems, GIG) MANOR ........ ncvnccocascccnceshndensesa]cocenciulobconn sa] cadnecedl oiptenecouldibedaamshelebbenteansginenea aman ivanmaiaEiia 
Fh Bg Bids abate ie ace sacteseatilstlladialons x x x x @ to 26 | S00 Oe WOR faeces 
5/2/60 4/21/60 
&. Revise eligibility requirements for countries to receive eco- 
nomic assistance (B): 8, 1607... .........-.....-.---.-+- We: <= Wired teil x qreaeese on eo” cavtisihasunaliotadupeenkedivedamnosiameanauben 
&. Repeal reservations relative to jurisdiction of World 
56 28, Bent Bh, ROG: Bbc cnasoniinendeuasbalidebionmess MK  Mrewennctilecasideinccnanudiedaeuda cicduseonce cailibio maaan aia ae 
87. Authorize payment of certain Philippine war damage 
se ge ek ea eae eee } a eee Fe be cwe  woccfnccccs snckdegnnsa5deaebuibee ne 
er ; §8. Authorize compensation to displaced residents of the 
SOU TANNED CO): ©. BIDD. contiscavccacéicncncscaunsaeses x x x x Voice VORS. 5) Ricken cncvdiodicanepegoba sien 
8/24/59 | 5/23/60 
59. pay treaty for importation of educational, scientific, 
RE SEE SRR NEIIG oi cckic sen cinnadipesipaciacnin He: Spadinaitee Oh 8 cena 7600 16 1 nnn sidcch ei oe ee ese 
2/23/60 
@. Ratify North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
Pn oon cebadikiniecsudg débwihinasuetbdackineeaebenne MK *. Tietibeds .  awwcee TO 00 B. hiss i sae eee ee 
2/23/60 
61. Ratify agreement between United States and Mexico . 
concerning radio broadcasting_................-.-.-..--- x x x 4 an 8 oes en avd pls eteeie in) don Sable ans oa 
62. Provide for participation in International Development 
SE RS ere ees x x x x Voice Wee.) > Beekncsntcecabneeeeanne 
‘ile 6/2/60 6/29/60 
63. Ratify agreement for facilitating the international cir- 
culation of visual and auditory materials: Ex. V__...... We: Aaintnnine 3  Dicennsdle toe ©. foicnses cihagibarenekcnmentionshaeeeaiialnuinaate 
‘ek 5/26/60 
4. Extend Export Control Act: H.R. 10550_.........-....-.- x x x ~ Voice_-__}...-........] Voice 
5/5/60 4/4/60 
@. Ratify treaty of friendship with Pakistan: Ex. F (86-2)...| X  |-----..- ai ny BON focaccia chek nase ieder ee nee 
7/60 
6. Ratify convention of establishment with France: Ex. G 
Tideibisiien tice Bise Saladin ntbetihawcasiagsbahice Sbinidedscddatanee SE: Rncuatets Pn.  Aeageeee 06 06S Fc co icnn nc cibincndiisnncaistabuaseenedinuee 
8/17/60 
67. Ratify convention on territorial seas: Ex. J (86-1).......-.. KM « teptaioos TO + Facniaan de Hanes Sisediiecocenh|ecan cs. 4cbcnpeaweeaneneaamee anil 
. 5, 
@8. Ratify convention on fishing and conservation of living re- ‘ 
sources of the high seas: Ex. L (86-1)_.............-..--. M: Bales Me hte wads pid ©  Tiswcedecidcsbiids cckp ic canted enone 
5/26/60 
me ®. Ratify convention on Continental Shelf: Ex. M (86-1).-.. Libis eo iatiedeate F208 Nivcnckn cccnebibeaciadssectisduaskaeteenmene 
5/26/60 , 
70. Ratify protocol of signature concerning compulsory settle- 
Bi ment of disputes: Ex. N (86-1).............-...--....-.- OG  Didesiebal Me AD aancekssoenc enantio 49 to 30 
5/26/60 
7i. Ratify convention of high seas: Ex. K (86-1).............. ee es eR ae FU0O 4 bikin cncncndnlnibonciessnicdanaedbeaananiaae 
72. Agreement between United States and India for avoid- 
ance of double taxation with respect to taxes on rice: 
ie, Pe nn i a asc wsecanegubc ashlee coep iitagy ein iw we signin shes ng ena esilgabhas So lieth sa bul eli ac an 
73, Ratify International Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil: Exec. © (86-2)........----.- a Bao Se Bicceccl hives ckusccchecuscdaigubiieedes cb iieen ae aneeuae ete 
), %4. Ratify treaty of mutual cooperation between United 
/ States and Japan: Exec. E (86-2)..............-..--.--- Oe ee Oe Eco aad OOO 8  bivn cece csinthiccccccdsccca ee Ratified. 





6/22/60 
. Ratify Antarctic Treaty: Exec.*B (86-2) .. silimenscel, Sey. Seccmenie SO Baie COS b..n ese a ae Ratified. 
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Progress ‘ 
Recommendation by subject Hearings Reported Final passage vote Rejected 
: = con- Final action 
ference 
Senate | House | Senate | House} Senate House Senate House 

76. Ratify Convention of Paris for protection of industrial 

property: Exec. D (66-2)__.............................. - ee ee oC assis ene Te alias iietecaasenscedie aka cnaaeina minonanein Ratified. 
‘77. Authorize $600 million for economic aid to Latin America 

(Sp 8-6-@)......------.----..-.--------.----------------- x x x 4 e 4 aiine Mniaibhciigsovnlsnecciuppneciacnekeebes P.L. a 
78. Authorize an increase in contingency fund by $100 million ' ae 

EARRINGS ae es Sarge abn wait Conchnaseeneenien x x x ee Bn aes P.L, 86-722; 

8/19/60 | 8/26/60 app. 9/8/60. 











*Increase Seeeanee Gutant tess CB): 6. 08, EB. 2700 i A a Td eed baer cn wonnlanwuninwdeaiiinenndanddl 
“Transfer from Interior to = certain Sean 
oe wes iber exchanges (B): H.R. 


employers of longshoremen cost of administering 
lity compensation (B): 8. 2134; H.R. ean ieiacclpamadh i iaisipicte ell tandsnsnailees ac oie ieee tte Ae tha ee Ree eM Re ke I 
nena for administrative expenses of Securities 
ee |B. a esmulonsawieisenntioodlawsasediessdidncncnsescballcaacannsecudidcucesantnl 
*Charge for — services to U.S. shipping oa sea- 
ES neuer triage eames pednenciingieneeinpnane 


*Inerease fees ural inspection, classification, 


and Tense a en hn nocamecaecttaabdecaditeucioened 
of certain immigration and naturalization . 


i 











*Oharge for certain Customs and Coast Guard navigation 
services 8 I eer ietiicedl 26  Encocigndlibiotideitell an.oscceadbitnsdoscapesdnwntindaniaiffiowdaa acmodealicbeemmente 
*Charge for certain Internal Revenue forms, copies, and 
nn ninth heninknniphntetnne sl aphewbial -cdnaperinmsdnohelntusianhiesndciawisesserescusecianenncenscesinccshoccssauatenniqin’d 
*Raise fees which may be collected by U.S. marshals for 


nr IND Gs Oe ci ccwcenweny FR fewenemses KS Bnei] VOOR nn osc non fn ons ce ccfeceninnnoscunfoceseseccs 
_—- i of — stability in Employment Act (B): 


helene ee for certain World War II property 
a ke eel: o oo. we foe OR Fcc cnce 


ocala creatalf vtrinnianteel aanaieuické alla nee euniawalpenigeniensioee cilinsmornmoasosneieliammeodateiemsdlinwineasianinis 

92, *Simplify congressional appropriation procedures for con- 
enki neieeasiniiitiamiaseinndhnsdiabinitindsl sotwnbenl maedinnanl ca danidnscdebeescceneadlacndecacsendasscennesavelesecusouns 

; bo ome item veto for appropriation bilis (B): 8. 2374; 

4, Extend appropriation control over tse of foreign currencies o]--onannn|nn-nnnna|-n-norne| wan nnen|annennneca|naneacenaccn|nc-nac-ecceainnncenenennalenccnencon 


BSR RE BEE 








8 





oO 
= 


A priations 
Pitts respon- 


95. *Revise and extend coverage of Government Control Act 
ae oe snsnokbensecenisidneusadeccininanesbbinddiseedaspsiedieenssncuskphbuandaieicdl 
96. Remove time limitation from Reorganization Act (B. Sp. 


98. Provide for reimbursement of the Treasury by the Pan- 
ama Canal ee the —_T paid to the Re- 

iblic of Panama: a Nt sec mmadilieeda abs dbelmnnsoelna 

100. vide for erection of Freedom ‘el (SPM): 
I sl Ra a a i Nicer intimnseebannenianecnsacuboaacatcwsdesealacencasent 


HEALTH 





101. Extend traineeship programs for graduate or specialized ; 
public health training (B): H.R. 6871.................. x x x x Voice NED”: Daneucetwailintiatisuindaniceitianugdil P.L. 86-720; 


7, 60 
102. Extend program for advanced training of professional nea ve 
EY NS Ba Tl tnt ns nenidedrining mivesreupiconinignabtiationll x x x x Voice EE 2) Bod eeidenignediakontdibasinad 


7 
193. Enact Health Facilities and Training Act of 1960 (in ac- 04 
enh iiniiEii-enakenl tainnoand ecewcanslancocnsplasdonsediandavdiboel smecdpacowtulnarsnneccongiscestaccoues 





HOUSING 







104. Authorize the provisions in annual ap) acts for 
borro tional amounts for public facilities loan 
IR Eats SEs FROM: WE een icnccunccdonacecmncwcte x x x x Voice OD, Anaebectnbinndideapcenialiatablitiasaal P.L. 86-788; 


105. Authorize the woviston in annual acts for a | G8 app. 9/14/60, 
borrowing 


meiecngbinesdl P.L. 86-788; 


loans 
3 SSS Re x x x x Voice NN a 
app. 9/14/60. 
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a — cr ena’ “os neces 




































































































: Recommendation by subject 
4g ee ae ss 
1 107. *Amend immigration and nationality laws to (B): Sp., 
3/17 : 
(a) *Modernize QUOER BYGONE .. on cnn occenecannsinan|namcanag lowes ocemomstinsill lenses nism fircewn/e anioo] abn jp mgiasese aieie ibe hia mesic. ie cae 
¢ Expand and clarify parole authority and adjust 
stratus of parolees already Nerd... ...ncsc cnn cncladinence lnnnnenakeinkdadsdclewces<celacwscenecclavcsessennstssuwbecnenseubeconnaleeaela 
(c) Provide administrative iberty to take care 5 
OF AC OO COUNE ioc nck nncccnisndindeccostnleteudcekans él Sales sire dine © eins Peso ants nim fasabingereiate'eiw wsfhes sks ls wemsin eaaillt ales cd ipso me Oeaia inc ch gana 
(d) Provide uniform naturalization benefits for 
WOCRTRIN sb no So heson So cccinecdndecocneswasdees betiseccfocctncdalececbucatubieakslic dence snelvendebbasebeiecunnen nee 
(e) Regulate judicial review of deportation and 
CUE GIES. c on dbncatchcnnatnabbasboithecibuseivcnodtann 
(f) Authorize various technical amendments: 
&, S230. El A. RISSE, BID oiceiccidanddveecsas asasauseniiae ont Slain - Reb atealncdud> adie aten 
JUDICIAL 
: . 
108. *C oe 40 ee Federal judgeships (B Sp. 8-8): 
Se EE te Fils AM cs entinw ached once diunnscagecendibamesdae x x x x 2 aig oth aihis so iu ingle peseinldartiemaaebamaaiiieaia 
109. Increase Sechaviiedteh for Commission on International | 
Rules of Judicial Procedure (B)_.-.- Fhe iat bic wn erecdun ne cebnladcnacgin sen senae [uh one 4<an loa inisomeeaeeee einem i iets eiieieii ising sen aieacaaae iregoed. Re- 
- | ed grant 
| from private 
| | source. 
110. *Strengthen laws against organized crime by prohibiting | } | 
transportation of gambling devices in interstate com- | | | 
merce: (B) 8. 2206; H.R. 7373_........- ofess Rietkine cgletn =a a =< jensen comcleomie lain eerste wpa aceliie-« aa eianiaaeta te 
ill. Oars, ny from prosecution in testimony: ‘8. 2348; 
St doin lds dicots ge we rondinwesicselace cudnlecesawdhs lowes - is ab afmminwaedeicmoald tiem eso ihiinnsslea maleic 
112. Bar income tax deductions relative to criminal activities: 
ie Ts Bi Be, Fist ictin ti teesrostinsenaitaienc cio cvicnbhnntedtita swam medtbowitetnihinaniainl poet oe a wuleesvaneegerelpenseoapealiancniban 
| i 
LABOR AND WELFARE 
113. *Authorize loans and grants to assist areas with chronic 
unemployment (B, E, Sp. 8/8): S. 722......----.------- x x 4 x 40 20:46...) 90090 TES dicye entice stcnous sna ees Vetoed 5/13/60. 
3/23/59 | 5/4/60 
114. *Finance administrative costs of the a secu- 
rity system on a trust fund basis (B): H.R. 12580..._.. x x - x 91 to 2 SUR SORD | boss. -cdicinecdansinaene eee P.L.. 86-778; 
8/23/60 | 6/23/60 . Sapp. 9/13/60. 
115, *Widen coverage of ree — er vm 
tem (B, E): H.R. 12580__._-- dal x x x x 91 to2 381 to 23 |..-- am nt Pithinn pias + ~ ma haeiigh > Jaceced. Seen meee 
3 8/23/60 6/23/60 app. 9/13/60. 
116, *Strengthen Welfare and Benefit Plan Disclosure Act 
(B, E): 8. 2550; H.R. 7489- CCS eG Beye i nice cent Ginna do Sapauenina ee mses mae 
117. *Extend protection of Fair Labor Standards Act to 
3 million aes workers OB, E, 8p. 8/8): H.R. 
ME ignce andes Soames x x x x  t0S6°) Si Wer 2. ee ae 
8/18/60 | 6/30/60 
18. *Improve laws governing hours of work and overtime 
nate Federal construction projects (B, E): 8. 1344; 
5504 sete aw ke ete den nih dati a 
119. * Recover overpayment by Federal Government to rail- 
road retirement account for military service (B)---..--|- sudplee polvatas pregees ic ith os naeel o int dadcnbinabenesiaeccesessnuaeaenhiladanaeieal 
120. Increase minimum wage ey (Sp. 5/3, ee H.R, 
12677...- out sone x x x x GB to D4: 2:36 te 98 1..<...-....- hie ee x 
8/18/60 6/30/60 
121, Establish health plan for aged: H.R. 12580 (Sp. 8/8)... --. x x x x 91 to 2 SPW. fc. al he ee Ee eee 
1 8/23/60 6/27/60 app. 9/13/60. 
122. Remove age 50 requirement for disability benefits under | 
C social security (in accord): H.R. 12580 oem ae x x x 91 to2 381 to 23 sj. .--- aiactehebdwmals tale Sie taaeeabie P.L. 86-778; 
: 8/23/60 | 6/27/60 app. 9/13/60. 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
| 
123. *Authorize Fryingpan-Arkansas project (B): 8. 2700; | 
H.R. 9229; H.R. 9230- _ __- BhewGowtin M Bats asic oc ile cine s fuss. ciate ans one 
1%, Authorize negotiation with Mexico for a Joint © construction 
na of Amistad (Diablo) Dam (B) -- abaee nan x x x x Voice Voice am ; 
: 6/25/60 | 6/9/60 app. 7/7/60. 
i 126. *Require non-Federal interests to bear at least 30 percent 
of the cost of flood protection projects (B, E)..-.----.-.- x x x x 70 to 5 Voice . i 
6/17/60 7/16/59 app. 7/14/60. 
126. *Amend Helium Production Act to grate — con- 
servation (B, E): H.R. 10548..........-- kc omheneaes ae x x x Voice Voice 
8/31/60 | 5/2/60 
127.. Authorize coal research on a contract basis (B, E)....---- x x x x Voice Voice 
6/27/60 | 2/15/60 
128. *Increase fees for noncompetitive oil and gas leases on the 
public domain (B, E): H.R. 10455. ............-.-...-- x x x x Voice Voice 
6/22/60 | 3/21/60 
- 129. Preserve 3 undeveloped shore areas for public use (B, 
GO, SRR BET: Fa cntincditnnhoncnbilinntiinibenasite x KM fnew erintiafeawcnecslooncceccnnlecsscecescosbosenengaei secceese nase eneves 
a 130. *Establish revolving fund for Bonneville, Southeastern, 
and Southwestern Power Administrations, and Bureau 
of Reclamation (B): 8. 3811, 8; 98129; 6. B60. .nceidwctegabroccscceecccewes fenceciswdlecteocsn nenndéecconlonstbscsboce obupietnagen aan Sitinne pbemocnne 
131, wtrenatpen authority for air and water pollution control 
( 
Micies SENO GU GUE) onc cn cwckcaiicccndsbacdnddubliccotll x x x x 61 to 27 | 240 to 156 
/59 6/9/59 


Afr pollution study. .......-...-..ccccscsccccccccccac] MK = fecccencn] XK © fecccccec] VOIR beccoccscnccufenccccuccces 
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Recommendation by subject 


Senate | House | Senate | House 







132. Authorize San Luis project: (Sp. 5/3/60) 8, 44._..--.....-- P.L. 86-488; 
app. 5 
133. a the Arctic Wildlife Range (SPM): 8. 1899, ye Swe 


Permit expansion of communities into public land areas 
el oe acl a hie ee ein occ” Oe | Locwaraqulacnedsndpeacunsadsdoibastonsecdisdubds ovasdmlegeasusectociongseessoy 

















135. Defer taxation of income derived from less developed 
areas abroad (B, E): H.R. 10087_-_........-..--.-..---- x x x FF VU CS Bien ices ce nctentcuwconnseuil 


1 6/60 ‘app. 9/14/60, 
136. *Increase tax on aviation gas to 414 cents £ = and v ae one. Say 
le Sain tux On int Seale (B, I I BS cee scan scab washed nega Skea bee sacs nvbcdlaccusopbbabdienimescuatl 
137. = — highway trust fund sonia cB E 
(a) inerense highway fuel tax to 434 cents until June 
(b) - — of excise taxes enacted last year: 


138. Continue current corporate normal taxratesandexeise| ##| 2 # #####|  # #=|  #|  #| | | poo 













current Se a ee aa 
3) SG | eS: x x x x 84 to 0 A at A a tes aien cgciaksrtat initials seal wie tlbiicdibcdall P.L. 86-564; 


130. Postpone scheduled reductions in the excise tax rate on 
og Seeeeumbehense tomes on local telephone service 
i Pick dione ARén pointe dink ntbavibancoonccns x x x x 84 to 0 = DOESE Ticdcucepacadiwunedcesctvdplancacaml P.L. 86-564; 


140. — equitable taxation of cooperatives (B, E): H.R. 









12. Revie tas on ain from sales of depreciable personal 
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Statement Concerning the Activities of 


the Special Subcommittee on Oceanog- 
raphy, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representa- 
tives, 86th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to submit a ré- 
sumé of the activities of the Special 
Subcommittee on Oceanography of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


GENERAL AND HISTORICAL 


On February 17, 1959, the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, ap- 
pointed a Special Subcommittee on 
Oceanography as a result of presenta- 
tions made to the chairman by the Com- 
mittee on Oceanography of the National 
Academy of Sciences. For many years 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee has been vested by the House 
of Representatives with jurisdiction over 
matters pertaining to the merchant 
marine, fisheries, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Coast Guard. Fre- 
quently the many separate aspects of the 
broad field of oceanography have been 
of concern to this committee and as a re- 
sult of the successes of the International 
Geophysical Year the importance of co- 
ordinated study of problems of this na- 
ture has been demonstrated. 

The subcommittee at the outset of its 
deliberations decided to conduct compre- 
hensive surveys in the studies of the en- 
vironment of the oceans, their bound- 
aries, their productivity with respect to 
life and minerals, the various properties 
of the sea surface which influence the 
efficiency of our maritime operation and 
the influence of tides and currents upon 
the economics resulting from the en- 
vironment of the seas of the world. 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
March 3, 1959, Mareh 10, 1959, March 12, 
1959, March 17, 1959, April 21, 1959, 
April 23, 1959, April 24, 1959, June 1, 
1959, June 23, 1959, and July 13, 1959, in 
the lst session of the 86th Congress, and 
in the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
hearings were held on February 9, 1960. 
The purpose of this set of hearings was 
to determine our oceanographic assets to 
ascertain the problem areas which could 
necessitate legislation and thus to ar- 
rive at a sound basis for such legislative 
action as the subcommittee decided was 
necessary. These hearings have been 
published and widely distributed. 

In addition, on January 22, 1960, hear- 
ings were held on specific legislation, in- 
troduced by the Senate as S. 2482 and 
S. 2483, which had as its purpose the re- 
moval of geographical limitations on the 
activities of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and a provision for flexibility in the 
performance of certain functions of the 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the 
Weather Bureau. After amendment by 
the subcommittee and approval by the 
full committee and the House, the legis- 
lation above described was agreed to by 
the Senate and are now Public Law 86- 
409—S. 2482—and Public Law 86-397— 
S. 2483. In the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, I introduced H.R. 10412, and 
identical companion bills were intro- 


duced by Mr. Petty, of Washington— - 


H.R. 10581—and Mr. Oxiver, of Maine— 
H.R. 10546. These bills sought to es- 
tablish a public policy with respect to 
oceanographic surveys and to provide for 
coordination of the efforts of Federal 
agencies with respect to oceanographic 
surveys. 

Mr. Petty, of Washington, introduced 
H.R. 9361 with the purpose as stated “to 
advance the marine sciences, to establish 
a comprehensive 10-year program of 
oceanographic research and surveys; to 


_promote commerce and navigation, to 


secure the national defense, to expand 
ocean resources; to authorize the con- 
struction of research and surveys ships 
and facilities; to assure systematic 
studies of effects of radioactive materials 
in marine environments; to enhance the 
general welfare; and for other purposes.” 

I further introduced H.R. 12018 with 
the purpose “to establish within the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey a national 
oceanographic data center and a na- 
tional instrumentation test and calibra- 
tion center.” Hearings on the afore- 
mentioned bills were held by the sub- 
committee on May 17, 1960, May 19, 1960, 
May 20, 1960, and May 24, 1960. These 
hearings have been published and widely 
distributed. 

In addition to the hearings referred to 
above, the committee and. staff visited 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion at Woods Hole, Mass., the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography at La Jolla, 
Calif., the University of Washington, 
Texas A. & M. at College Station, Tex., 
and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Radiation Laboratory at Beaufort, N.C. 
Members of the committee and the staff 
have attended various oceanographic 
meetings, such as the International 
Oceanographic Congress held at New 
York in September 1959, meetings of the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council held in California and 
in Washington, and monthly meetings of 
an unofficial working level coordinating 
committee held in Washington. Corre- 
spondefce requesting suggestions and 
opinions was initiated with all known 
Government agencies concerned with the 
environment of the oceans, various State 
agencies concerned with their particular 
problems of the oceans, and outstanding 
marine scientists of both this country 
and abroad. 

ANALYSIS OF THE HEARINGS 


The hearings, although extremely ex- 
haustive in their scope, produced basi- 
cally two fundamental problems. The 
first problem is one of funding adequately 
to insure that the maximum utilization of 
existing facilities and ships and person- 
nel are used to the fullest extent possible. 
The second problem can broadly be said 
to be one of insuring that coordination 
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between the various agencies involved in 


portant. It should in general be realized 
that at the current moment the only co- 
ordination of effort with ope to stud- 
ies of the environment of the oceans 
is being attempted by the Subcommittee 
of the Federal Council of Science and 
Technology. This is not a statutorily 
created body and it is not responsible to 
the Congress for congressional oversight. 
In view of the fact that the existence of 
the Federal Council of Science and Tech- 
nology depends solely upon executive 
direction no permanency of planning can 
be assured. The problems posed earlier 
will be considered in more detail. 
COORDINATION OF OCEANOGRAPHIC ACTIVITIES 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

As a result of the hearings before de- 
scribed, it was manifest at the outset 
that some means of formal coordination 
of the various Government bureaus and 
agencies concerned with the study and 
development of the environment of the 
sea is necessary. Our subcommittee re- 
gards the establishment of a means of 
statutorily required coordination to be 
the most important facet resulting from 
its hearings. 

The Subcommittee on Oceanography 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries does not feel that 
@ new agency should be created at the 
present time to acquire the functions and 
responsibilities of the aquatic environ- 
ment which are vested in the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. This feeling is prompted by the 
realization that the various departments 
whose agencies are concerned with the 
environment of the oceans must of neces- 
sity in carrying out their basic function 
as a department, continue their depart- 
mental interest in the oceans. ‘The sub- 
committee and its staff have under study 
proposed legislation which will be intro- 
duced in the forthcoming Congress to 
achieve a solution of this pressing prob- 
lem. The solution of necessity must 
provide for a continual examination on 
the part of the Congress as to the per- 
formance of the executive department, 
thereby giving the coordinating means 
the benefit of congressional oversight. 

PROBLEM OF FINANCING 


The subcommittee, through its hear- 
ings, developed that although the execu- 
tive department had increased its budget 
request in many directions it was ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain how much 
of each department or agency budget re- 
quest was to be devoted to the fullest 
exploitation of the marine environment. 

One thing that did develop was the 
tendency on the part of the departmen- 
tal heads to arbitrarily apply a blan- 
ket cut when the appropriated funds 
or the funds to be requested were cut by 
the executive department to all facets of 
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their department without regard to the 
immediate problems of the oceans, rivers 
and lakes. Further it has developed in 
the case of the Department of the In- 
terior that the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries has been compelled to spend 
heavily from its Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds moneys for purposes other than 
research. I do not believe this was the 
contemplation of the Congress. In other 
words, the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, having received an increase of 


-moneys from the Saltonstall-Kennedy 


funds, is in a position of having its 
operating budget cut by the amount of 
increase with the net result that re- 
search in the productivity of the fish- 
eries has been reduced. 

Legislation to correct this situation 
and to insure that the Congress knows 
at all times the amount of money being 
spent in the development of the oceanic 
environment will be introduced in the 
next session. 

8s. 2692 


On June 25, 1960, a Senate bill was 
received by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries (S. 2692) after 
having passed the Senate. This bill 
originally in scope was similar to the bill 
introduced by Mr. Petty (H.R. 9361). 
Owing to the controversial approach in 
the thinking of these two bills and to the 
material developed in the hearings on 
ELR. 9361, together with the unanimous 
disfavor of both bills received from all 
executive departments and agencies 
concerned, insufficient time was available 
to rectify the differences of opinion. It 
is believed that the legislation contem- 
plated by the subcommittee and referred 
to above will accomplish the necessary 
congressional action and will be pre- 
sented at the next session of the Con- 
gress. 





Statement by Senator Wiley on Activities 
During the 2d Session of the 86th 


Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a review of 
legislative highlights, including my own 
activities, during the 2d session of the 
86th Congress. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator WILEY’s REcorp IN THE 2D SESSION 
OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 

During the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 
& great many programs were considered for 
dealing with the challenges confronting our 
people and country. 

Following the adjournment of Congress, I, 
as senior Senator from Wisconsin, am taking 
this opportunity to review the highlights of 
legislative action. 
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The résumé will include: 

1. Legislation which I-sponsored, cospon- 
sored and/or supported, and 

2. My efforts to oppose legislation which I 
felt were against the best interests of Wis- 
consin and the country. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to touch 
upon all the issues considered in this session 
of Congress. I will, however, attempt to in- 
clude the highlights, as well as a general 
survey of my efforts either to support, or op- 
pose, such legislation—as considered to be in 
the best interests of my country. 


MAINTAINING THE PEACE 


The maintenance of peace—or, conversely, 
preventing world war III—is a major chal- 
lenge confronting us and the world. As a 
free nation, confronted by a threat to its 
life from communism, we recognize that 
complex tasks lie ahead, including: 

1. Preventing a further expansion of ag- 
gressive, totalitarian ideology—communism. 

2. Establishing a sound foundation for 
peace. 

8. Creating a kind of world in which man- 
power and resources can be dedicated to 
benefiting—not threatening to destroy— 
mankind. 


NEEDED : A SOUND DEFENSE 


The United States—as a world leader— 
must maintain and further strengthen our 
arsenal of peace. In our fast-advancing age, 
this includes a “muscular,” hard-hitting, 
jet-missile-nuclear-space defense capable of 
striking a deadly retaliatory blow at any ag- 
gressor. 

During the session, I supported—for the 
most part—the Eisenhower administration’s 
recommendations for strengthening the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and missile pro- 
gram; procurement of more modern war- 
ships and submarines and modernizing weap- 
ons and equipment of all forces; coopera- 
tion with our allies to provide a global chain 
of free nations to withstand the spread of 
communism; and other programs designed 
to strengthen our security. 


FORWARD-MOVING DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


A strong, forward-moving domestic econ- 
omy is essential, not only to support a strong 
defense, but to serve as the foundation for 
domestic progress. 


To further strengthen our economy, we 
must combat inflation; establish a pay-as- 
you-go system for governmental operations 
(incidentally, the dramatic slowdown of the 
inflationary spiral and the approximately $1 
billion surplus in the 1960 fiscal budget re- 
flects that it can be done); expand the hous- 
ing program; carry forward public works im- 
provements, such as port and harbor devel- 
opment projects, flood control; and recla- 
mation; increase the flow of international 
trade and commerce on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis; protect domestic industry from 
unfair competition from imports; although 
employment is at an all-time high of over 
68,300,000 people, the expanding economy 
must also provide job opportunities for the 
more than 3.8 million unemployed. We can- 
not overlook the fact now that of the 3,800,- 
000 unemployed, 1 out of every 2 unem- 
ployed in August was out of work less than 
@ month; and one-fifth of the unem- 
ployed were teenagers, mostly looking for 
summer jobs; also, some unemployment is 
noted in distressed areas. As late as May 
1960, however, the administration submitted 
legislation to Congress calling for a real- 
istic, distressed area bill, but the Democrats, 
with a 2 to 1 majority in Congress, failed 
to act. 

In addition, effort is needed to improve 
wage scales for low-pay workers; as well 
as assure adequate pension and unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits for the workers 
of the Nation. 






September 21 © 


Tax reform is of high priority. Conse- 
quently, I again urged the establishment of 
a Hoover-type commission to carry out a 
complete review of the tax structure. This 


would include plugging loopholes, iroring 


out inequities, if possible, more equitably 
distributing. the tax burden and in other 
ways improving the tax system. The objec- 
tive would be to provide more fair tax laws 
aimed at encouraging—not stunting—eco- 
nomic growth and progress. 

During this session of Congress, I sup- 
ported these and other objectives for improv- 
ing and strengthening our U.S. economy. 


EXPANDING TRADE AND COMMERCE THROUGH ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence Seaway—completed in 
1959—offers a new trade and commerce life- 
line for Wisconsin and the Great Lakes region 
to other parts of the world. 

As a sponsor of the original seaway law, 
I naturally feel it essential now to assure 
maximum flow of cargo-passenger traffic 
through the waterway. Accordingly, I have: 

1, Recommended a comprehensive study 
by the Department of Commerce to further 
promote trade and commerce through the 
seaway. 

2. Urged appropriation of adequate funds 
to complete the Great Lakes connecting 
channels at the earliest possible date so as 
to bring greater benefits and deep-sea ship- 
ping to Wisconsin and other States of the 
lakes region. 

8. Supported appropriations for further de- 
velopment of ports and harbors to handle 
deep sea shipping; and other projects. 


FIGHTING AGAINST WATER STEAL BILL 


During this session of Congress, a renewed 
effort was made to authorize the diversion 
of dangerously large volumes of water from 
Lake Michigan. Although the bill, H.R. 1, 
was reported from the Senate Public Works 
Committee, we were successful in having it 
recommitted to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Why? Because, if enacted, the bill 
could well jeopardize our relations with our 
good neighbor, Canada. Moreover, it would 
not serve the overall public interest domesti- 
cally. Overall, it is a bad bill. Fortunately, 
we were successful in preventing enactment 
of the measure. 


IMPROVING THE DAIRY OUTLOOK 


Unfortunately, this Congress did not enact 
any far-reaching legislation to substantially 
improve the farm outlook. 

However, minimum measures for dairying 
were enacted, including: 

Public Law 86—-799—which I cosponsored— 
to lift price supports to improve the eco- 
nomic health of the dairy industry. 

Public Law 86—-10—along the line of legis- 
lation I cosponsored—to carry forward the 
special school milk program benefiting thou- 
sands of students in Wisconsin and through- 
out the country. 

In addition, I opposed the liberalizing of 
tariffs and quotas on imports of dairy prod- 
ucts to compete with products of our domes- 
tic industry. Again, also, I urged enactment 
of the Wiley bill to establish a dairy research 
laboratory at Madison, Wis. Among other 
things, the purpose would be to find ways 
and means to utilize the constituent parts of 
milk for industrial purposes. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ICE-AGE NATIONAL PARK 

IN WISCONSIN 

As proposed in the Wiley bill, S. 894, a 
study—initiated by the Department of the 
Interior—has been too long delayed relating 
to the establishment of an ice-age national 
park in Wisconsin. The preservation of our 
moraines—of unique scenic and scientific 
significance—would be of great State and 
national interest. Consequently, I began to 
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urge the Department to move ahead on this 
study for carrying out such a project. 


SPACE EXPLORATION 


The exploration of space offers new chal- 
lenges, adventures, problems, and promises 
for all of us—and for mankind. In these 
fast-advancing times, man’s thinking, inge- 
nuity, imagination—and, yes, his perspec- 
tive—must extend to the new horizons. The 
home, fireside, community, and the national 
and international boundaries can no longer 
be the limits of our planning, dreaming, and 
vision. 

To cope with the emerging challenges, man 
must attain a satellite’s-éye view, not only 
of his progress, but of the new interrelation- 
ships of men and nations on the globe—and 
of our planet, earth, to the universe. 

In looking ahead in space, the practical 
rewards will be just as dramatic and ex- 
citing as the idea of manned flights into 
space and to and from other planets, 

Although it’s difficult to predict all the 
ultimate rewards of space, there are a num- 
ber of foreseeable benefits, including: 

1. Improved radio, telephone, teletype, and 
television communications. 

2. More effective weather forecasting to 
minimize loss from tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and other storms and benefit agriculture and 
conservation programs for preservation of 
our natural resources. 

8. A stonger defense. 

4. Further man’s efforts to utilize heat and 
light from the sun and other natural forces 
of the universe. 

5. Generally gather other data and infor- 
mation about the elements and forces of 


‘pace for harnessing them to serve mankind. 


As a member of the Senate Space and 
Aeronautics Committee, I have supported 
realistic efforts to move ahead rapidly in 
space exploration. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Supported nomination of James R. Durfee, 
of Antigo, Wis., to be judge of the U.S. Court 
of Claims. 

Protection of civil rights: As ranking Re- 
publican of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee handling the civil rights legislation, I 
have supported constructive efforts to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of all our citi- 
gens, regardless of race, creed, or national 

. Although successful action was taken 
to further strengthen laws in this field, there’ 
is still a good deal of work to be done, The 
ultimate objective is, of course, to preserve 
these precious privileges and rights for all 
our citizens under the Constitution. 

Veterans: Extension for a 1-year period 
during which certain veterans may be eligible 
for the nat:onal service life insurance; ex- 
tension of veterans home loan program. 

Voting: Sponsored legislation for establish- 
ment of a National Voters Day to encourage 
greater voter participation in elections. 
Passed the Senate, but not the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Anticommunism: Initiated the updating 
and republishing of the Internal Security 
Manual—a compendium of laws, Federal or- 
ders, and acts relating to the internal se- 
curity of the country to strengthen our do- 
mestic security program. 

Menominee Indians: Sponsored legislation 
to extend the time for termination of Fed- 
eral control over the Menominee Indian 
Tribe—for which State of Wisconsin has 
created a 72d county. 

Manpower: Proposed resolution to set up 
special Commission To Study Manpower 
Needs of Space Age. 

Protection from imports: Cosponsored res- 
olution to set up study to determine impact 
of foreign competition on American indus- 


Social security: Introduced legislation for 
liberalizing the “extra earnings” provision of 
s0clal security law; as well as supported a 
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bill to provide medical care for the aging. 

Conservation: Cosponsored legislation to 
make sea or brackish water utilizable for 
human er industrial purposes; as well as 
supported broadscope effort to conserve soil, 
water, and forest resourees. 

Recess appointments to Supreme Court: 
Opposed legislative branch efforts to interfere 
with powers of executive branch by voti 
and speaking—against Senate Resolution 
—- recess appointments to Supreme 


Tougher laws to combat obscenity: Urged 
enactment of tougher laws to combat the 
distributing of obscene literature, with its 
bad effect on the morality and conduct— 
particularly of our youth. 

And others. 


MEMBERSHIP ON COMMITTEES 


Although the final “ayes or nays’’ on legis- 
lation are registered in the Senate, the 
“spadework” of Congress, to a large degree, is 
performed in its committees. During this 
session, I served as ranking minority mem- 
ber in the following bodies: 

1. Foreign relations including membership 
on Subcommittees on Far Eastern Affairs, 
European Affairs, African Affairs, and 
Canadian Affairs. 

2. Judiciary—including Subcommittees on 
Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights; Re- 
vision and Codification; Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, Constitutional Rights, and Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

3. A member of the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee. 





The Way Volunteer Organizations 
Advance Political Ideas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
down through our history there have 
been volunteer organizations to help us 
set our political facts. In colonial Bos- 
ton, seeds of the American Revolution 
were sown by the Sons of Liberty. A 
century later, a crusade to end slavery 
was waged by antislavery societies 
throughout New England. 

Today in California, a vigorous organ- 
ization is engaged in formulating a con- 
structive response to pressing current 
problems. This organization is the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council. Formed in 
1953 in the wake of the great electoral 
debate of 1952, the California Demo- 
cratic Council today remains dedicated 
to the free exchange of opinion. 

A political party as dynamic as the 
Democratic Party needs organizations 
such as the California Democratic Coun- 
cil. With the wide-based support of 
these organizations, it can continually 
replenish itself with fresh thinking. The 
bewildering pace, the rapid growth, the 
wrenching technological changes which 
mark contemporary. civilization make 
this process of critical examination and 
renewal an imperative need. 

New ideas sometimes are unpalatable. 
Needless people often greet free, bold 
political discussion with cynicism and 
scorn. Itis edifying to watch these scof- 





aspira- 
‘tions of thousands of California citizens. 
As with any bringing together of diverse 
ideas, these conferences seethe with con- 
troversy, with activity, with questing. 


not done, and done well, by the CDC and 
other groups of similar intent through- 
out the United States, the American po- 
litical structure would atrophy. Thus, 
the 40,000 men and women who comprise 


It would be appropriate here’ to quote 
an editorial which appeared in the In- 
dependent Journal of San Rafael, Cali- 


fornia on Tuesday, February 16, 1960: 


Issues, CONFERENCES, CAN Bz NEw Way 
Vorer SpPEraks 


Most hostesses have experienced that sink- 
ing sensation when she hears the conversa- 
tion of her guests turn to politics. Often 
she will try to change the subject, for fear 
of bloodshed. 

Can you imagine the problems then, of 
gathering 2,600 together just for the purpose 
of talking politics? If you can’t, you might 
ask Mrs. Samuel Swadesh of Mill Valley who 
did the job last weekend in Fresno. 

It doesn’t help much that all the partici- 
pants are from one party—Democrats, in 
this instance. Somehow, there fails to be 
unaminity of thought there, either. 

Last weekend was the second annual is- 
sues conference of the CDC. 

Conferences such as this have great merit. 


They provide a forum for many people with - 


many ideas. They let people talk and think 
about politics, the basis of our republican 
form of government. They can be helpful 
in organizing effective political parties. 

But we believe the system needs perfecting 
before it begins to establish policy or to pass 
resolutions. This can be done, and then the 
voter will have an improved way of making 
his voice heard. 


This year, because it is a presidential 
election year, it had an added feature— 
the appearance of three presidential 
candidates, Senators SyMINGTON, HuMm- 
PHREY, and KENNEDY. 

But the main business of the conven- 
tion was to discuss political issues and 
reach policy agreement on which the 
CDC could base its actions and political 
endorsements. 

All day Saturday was taken up in dis- 
cussion of the six issues. More than 80 
small groups of delegates discussed one 
of the issues. That night small groups 
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Thus it was thet when the entire con- 
vention convened Sunday morning to 
pass on their “policies,” they had to 
consider the results of a rush job, by a 
group of tired men and women. The 
fact that they had anything before them 
at all was a tribute to those men and 
women. 

But to saddle a large organization like 
the CDC, and even the whole Democratic 
Party, with policies so hurriedly drawn, 
seems unfair to the public, to the party, 
and to the CDC. 

As Senator SymincTon told the group, 
in general he could go along with the 
policies, “but some of the details worry 
me.” 

It is on the details that the policies 
stand or fall. Yet, some of the details 
were contradictory; some did not clearly 
express the intent; some of the typo- 
graphical errors were classics; some of 
the statements, we are sure, would have 
been challenged by the delegates had 
they had more tlran a few minutes to 
examine them. 





Needed: Padre Island and Other 
National Seashores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the first proposals which I will in- 
troduce next year when the Congress 
convenes will be a bill establishing a na- 
tional seashore recreation area on Padre 
Island. 

This proposal is one of far-reaching 





‘ importance to Americans for it means 


that the last, southernmost, stretch of 
natural beach in America will be pre- 
served for the American people. 
Recently the Reader’s Digest in its 
September 1960 issue published an ex- 
cellent article by Don Wharton which 
was originally published in Today’s Liv- 
ing entitled “Our First National Sea- 
shore.” It describes the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore recreation area in 
North Carolina, the only major seashore 
national recreation area in America. 
Padre Island in Texas is 117 miles long. 
The National Park Advisory Board and 
the National Parks Director, Conrad 
Wirth, have recommended the creation 
of an 88-mile-long Padre Island Park on 
this fine stretch of beach. It is overdue. 


The people of Texas and America need 
it now. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
aforementioned article published in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Our Fimst NATIONAL SEASHORE 


(Condensed from Today’s Living by Don 
Wharton) 

Man’s desire to stand on the top of some 
mountain is paralleled by a longing to go 
down to the edge of the sea. The ocean, 
from which came life itself, is a magnet 
pulling us all to the shore. But, whereas our 
supply of mountains appears inexhaustible, 
We are now actually running out of seashore 
for public use. 

Huge stretches have become off limits for 
most people; the way to the shore blocked by 
no-trespassing signs. In many areas use of 
beaches is limited to persons stopping at ex- 
pensive hotels. Too often man has stripped 
the beach itself of all naturalness by plant- 
ing it with hotels, cabanas, cabins, and con- 
cessions. 

Many people have thought it would be 
wonderful if, somehow, great stretches of 
shore line could be set aside permanently 
for public use and preserved as a seashore 
wilderness. That is precisely what has been 
done on the thin windswept string of bar- 
rier islands which form the Outer Banks of 
North Carolina. 

Here is a stretch of 70 miles of unspoiled 
beach where you will encounter only shore 
birds, scurrying crabs, and an occasional 
surfcaster; and, as you walk against the salty 
wind, you need not worry about any slick 
promoter’s ruining this shoreline; it is pre- 
served and protected for you and your 
grandchildren and their grandchildren. For 
it is Cape Hatteras National Seashore, a new 
and unique unit in our national park system. 

Only 8 years old but already attracting 
nearly half a million visitors a year, this 
national seashore was made possible by 
unusual teamwork between government and 
private philanthrophy. Congress authorized 
it in 1937 but voted no funds to acquire 
land. Sixteen years later, with still no Fed- 
eral money appropriated, the heirs of Henry 
Phipps stepped forward and donated 2,700 
acres of land at Cape Hatteras itself, the key 
tract, worth perhaps $250,000 at the time. 
The State of North Carolina authorized its 
Governor to reach into an emergency fund 
and take out $618,000—to match $618,000 
offered by the Mellon family. Later, with 
land speculators jacking up their prices, 
North Carolina put in an extra $200,000 and 
again the Mellons matched it. Thus the 
Nation acquired a new kind of park; a sea- 
shore for everyone for all time. 

From the air, the narrow islands occupied 
by the national seashore resemble a wish- 
bone floating in water. The point of union 
is at Cape Hatteras, from which one clavicle 
stretches out 40 miles to the north and the 
other 30 miles to the southwest. At the 
Cape the bone is nearly 3 miles wide; else- 
where it’s generally less than a mile and at 
some points only a few hundred yards from 
the ocean to the sound. The whole is one of 
the Nation’s major geographic curiosities. 
Some scholars believe the Outer Banks were 
once much farther out and that over the 
ages the ocean has driven them ever closer 
to the mainland. Others disagree, say they 
were part of the mainland. The rest of us, 
traveling their length again and again, 
simply marvel that the narrow ribbon of 
sand is there at all, beaten as it is by water 
on both sides and blown ceaselessly by winds 
and gales. 

The Gulf Stream is only 15 miles off the 
Cape. It comes driving up from the south, 
and here runs head on into cold currents 
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from the north. The result is treacherous 
Diamond Shoals, formed offshore for 14 
miles. You can stand at the Cape and wit- 
ness one of the world’s most dramatic dem- 
onstrations of the majesty of the sea. As the 
two major currents collide you see spectacu- 
lar spray dashing 20, 30, and more feet into 
the air. On other shorelines you see sprays 
from water striking rocks; this spray is 
simply water striking water. 

Most visitors come to the national sea- 
shore to spend a day on the long beaches or 
to camp in tents or trailers for a week or two 
smack up against the dunes. They come 
over on free bridges and ferries to bathe 
in the surf, swim in the sound—and also to 
wade in history. 

The first English colonizing attempt in 
America was on sandy Roanoke Island, which 
lies in the sound just back of the Outer 
Banks. It was on the Outer Banks in 1903 
that the Wrights made the first successful 
flights in a powered machine heavier than 
air. The Banks might also be called the 
birthplace of radio. Reginald A. Fessenden 
is credited with achieving, in 1902, the first 
long-distance transmission of the human 
voice by wireless telephone—ti.e., radio. His 
messages were passed between a 650-foot 
tower erected just north of the Cape 
and another 52 miles away on Roanoke 
Island. 

In 1923 still another innovator came to 
the Outer Banks—Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell. © 
At the southern tip of the national seashore 
today you can see the improvised airstrip 
from which his men took off to sink two 
old battleships anchored as test targets near 
Diamond Shoals. In 20 minutes Mitchell's 
planes changed the whole theory of modern 
warfare. 

In both world wars German submarines 
haunted the area—one man today tells of 
climbing the lighthouse at the Cape during 
World War II and seeing four tankers burn- 
ing simultaneously. This lighthouse is the 
tallest in the United States, and national 
seashore visitors are privileged to climb its 
268 steps. 

But most visitors come to get away from 
the works of man. On this wilderness shore 
line, human effort seems puny compared 
with the power of wind and sea. The inlet 
through which the English ships brought 
our first colonists was closed by drifting 
sands at least 150 years ago. The wind and 
sea did this huge engineering job. A few 
miles south, visitors see a long-abandoned 
highway bridge over dry land—the waters cut 
an inlet here around 1730, and closed it up 
200 years lated. The Wrights flew at the 
base of Kill Devil Hill, a sand dune 90 feet 
high. But the wind has piled up other 
dunes here nearly twice that height—and 
kept them moving, covering live forests in 
their paths and uncovering dead ones left 
behind. 

The national seashore draws visitors the 
year round, 470,000 last year against 340,000 
the year before and 100,000 in 1953. More 
than half come during the summer, but the 
other seasons have their attractions, too. 
More and more people are beginning to rec- 
ognize the particular charms of an autumn 
seashore—the sea, the skies, the vegetation, 
even the sand, take on strange and marvelous 
colors. Autumn at Hatteras is when fishing 
is at its best. 

In early winter people come to watch the 
arrival of the greater snow geese—about 10,- 
000 of the 35,000 known population of the 
fowl feed for weeks on the roots of salt-marsh 
grasses. Then in late winter commercial 
fishing begins on the beaches, and many 
visitors like to watch the men hauling nets - 
in the surf. In spring come bird watchers. 

Shoudn’t we have more places like this? 
And shouldn’t we secure them before it’s too 
late? Twenty-five years ago the National 
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Park Service made a survey of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, found numbers of unspoiled 
stretches of seashore, and recommended 12 
major strips for preservation as national sea- 
shores. The Hatteras strip was acquired, but 
the 11 others were lost; they have long since 
gone into private and commercial develop- 
ment. 

During the past 5 years anonymous donors 
have provided funds for detailed surveys of 
all our coasts. In 10,923 miles of shoreline 
the survey teams found 194 areas which had 
potentialities for public use and recreation. 
Twelve of these were recommended by the 
National Park Service as national seashores: 
one on the Atlantic coast, five on the Pacific, 
one on the gulf coast, and five along the Great 
Lakes. Last spring the Secretary of the In- 
terior, with the approval of the President, 
recommended legislation to set up national 
seashores at three of these locations: on Cape 
Cod, on Padre Island off the southernmost 
coast of Texas, and at Oregon Dunes, about 
halfway between California and Washington. 

All three would make marvelous national 
seashores. They have superlative values that 
warrant permanent preservation; they are 
geographically well separated, and they have 
distinctly different park characteristics. The 
Cape Cod area has the longest undeveloped 


“sweep of beach in New England—backed by 


cliffs 150 feet high, a picturesque hinterland, 
and much history. Padre Island, a barrier 
reef, offers 98 miles of remote subtropical 
beaches with fascinating birdlife. The Ore- 
gon Dunes area includes wide sandy beaches, 
the most spectacular sand dunes in North 
America (450 feet high), and lakes sheltered 
by dense coniferous forests undergrown with 
masses of rhododendron. 

We should move quickly to set up these 
three new national seashores, and we should 
create at least one on the Great Lakes—the 
Nation’s longest shoreline. Then—before it 
is too late—we should plan for still more un- 
til our great system of national parks, with 
their scenic wonders, is matched by an 
equally great system of national seashores, 
with their opportunities for public recreation 
in the inspiring surroundings at the edge of 
the sea. 





Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 


Taft Benson Before [Illinois State 


Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an excellent 
address by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, which 
he delivered before the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. In this address, 
he presented the facts in a direct, ef- 
fective fashion and received widespread 
favorable comment. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EzRA 
Tarr BENSON BEForE ILLINOIS STATE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, 1960 STATEWIDE AGRI- 
CULTURE-BUSINESS CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, 
ILu., AuGust 31, 1960 
I deeply appreciate being your guest at 

this statewide agriculture-business confer- 





ence. It is good to meet again my friends 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce—and 
I see here many other friends, both rural 
and city. May I take this opportunity to 
commend you of the Illinois Chamber and 
the farmers.of this State for the sound posi- 
tion you have held on- farm questions 
through the years. I thank you in particular 
for the firm support you have given to me 
in my humble efforts. 

This, no doubt, is my last appearance be- 
fore you as Secretary of Agriculture. So it 
is appropriate that we think back over the 
past 74% years—and that we ask ourselves 
what has been learned that can be applied 
to the future. 

What have we learned? It seems to me we 
have learned some old lessons anew. 

We have learned that the supreme test of 
any government policy, agricultural or other, 
is this: “How will it affect the character, 
morale, and well-being of our people?” 

We have learned that the future of agri- 
culture and the preservation of a sound eco- 
nomic system depend upon the vigorous re- 
emphasis of the principles, benefits, and 
values of private competitive enterprise.. No 
group in America is in a better position 
to contribute to this need than those who 
live on the farms and ranches of America. 

We have learned that price supports on 
storable commodities can be useful in pro- 
viding protection to the farm-producing 
plant and helping to stabilize national food 
supplies. But price supports which prevent 
production shifts toward a balanced supply 
in terms of demand—price supports which 
encourage uneconomic production and result 
in continuing heavy surpluses and subsi- 
dies—these must be avoided. 

We have learned that the principles of 
economic freedom are applicable to farm 
problems. We need a minimum of restric- 
tions on farm production and marketing to 
permit the maximum of dependence on com- 
petitive free market prices as the best guides 
to production and consumption. Farmers 
should not be placed in a position of working 
for government bounty rather than produc- 
ing for a free market. 

We have learned that inefficiency should 
not be subsidized in agriculture or any other 
segment of our economy. Relief programs 
should be operated as such—not as an aid 
to the entire agricultural industry. Emer- 
gency programs should be terminated as soon 
as the emergency is over. 

And above all, I hope we have learned 
anew that freedom is a God-given, eternal 
principle vouchsafed to us under the Con- 
stitution. It must be continually guarded 
as something more precious than life itself. 
It is doubtful if any man can be politically 
free who depends upon the State for sus- 
tenance. A completely planned and subsi- 
dized economy weakens initiative, discour- 
ages industry, destroys character, and de- 
moralizes the people. An uncorrupted citi- 
zenry builds a great State. No State ever 
built an uncorrupted citizen. 


I say we have learned these things. By 
that I mean that the great majority of those 
who have studied the farm problem recognize 
these things as true. 

But this does not mean that the facts are 
no longer being misrepresented. 

There are those in this land who are still 
striving with all their energies to make the 
farm problem a political issue. This is de- 
plorable. Our agriculture is neither Republi- 
can nor Democratic. It is American. 

There are a few who think the way to win 
favor with rurai people is by promises of 
unsound, unworkable, pie-in-the-sky poli- 
cies and programs. But farm people are not 
on the auction block. Their votes are not 
for sale to the highest bidder. Those who 
believe otherwise insult the intelligence and 
integrity of our farmers. 
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discussion, 

principles, and devotion to the best interests 
of this country. I have faith in the people 
of this Nation. They will not be deceived by 
false promises and false charges. 

The pessimists who predicted 1960 would 
be a bad year for farmers are being disap- 
pointed. 

The outlook for hogs is favorable. 

Cattle producers are experiencing a good 
year—on top of some of the best years in 
their history. 

Milk prices are running above a year ago 
and dairy income in 1960 will hit an alltime 
high. 

Exports for the 12 months that ended June 
80 set a new record for volume and were 
close to the record of 1957 in dollar value. 

Wheat exports have been sharply increased 
during the past 12 months. 

A million bales were cut from the cotton 
carryover this year, and cotton stocks on 
August 1 were the smallest since 1953. 


These are some of the specific facts. What — 


about the overall picture? 

Farmers’ assets are at a record high of $204 
billion, up $41 billion since 1953. 

Farm debts are less than 12 percent of farm 
assets. 

The standard of living among our rural 
people was never better. 

On the other hand, as a farmer for many 
years, I do not minimize the seriousness of 
the very real problems our farmers are still 
facing: Notably the cost-price squeeze, infla- 
tion, and continuing Government-stimulat- 
ed surpluses of a few commodities. But the 
cure for these ills is not to give the patient 
another dose of what made him sick in the 
first place. Yet that is precisely what some 
are urging today. 

This situation that is called the farm 
problem is not just a farm problem—it is a 
national problem. 

It is a national problem because of the 
heavy drain of tax dollars that it entails. 
And it is a national problem because past 
efforts to deal with it have carried the coun- 
try far along the road to Government regi- 
mentation and control over agriculture. 
Many of our farmers have lost far too much 
of their freedom to plant, to compete, to 
market, and to make their own decisions. 

This is what is back of our repeated ap- 
peals for sound new farm laws. 

Farmers are not to blame for the troubles 
the Nation is having—in wheat, for example. 
The American farmer deserves our unstinting 
praise for his amazing productivity. Never 
in history have so many been fed so well 
by so few. 

The difficulties we are having are largely 
the result of old laws and the refusal of 
the Congress to make long-needed changes. 

Now let me take issue right here with a 
false statement that has been made and is 
still being made. 

It is said, “The Congress gave Benson just 
about all that he asked for. This is Benson’s 
program, and it isn’t working.” 

That is a false statement. We do not 
have, and we never have had, anywhere 
near the full program we asked for. 

When we took office in January 1953, our 
hands were tied for 2 years by the rigid 
90-percent-of-parity price-support law then 
on the books. 

As soon as we could, we asked the Con- 
gress as a start to provide a flexible range 
of supports, running from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity. We got a range of 82% to 90 for 
the first year and 75 to 90 thereafter. 

But then passed a bill to restore 
the old 90-percent law, and the President 
vetoed it. 
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peanuts. 
And there, for all practical purposes, is 


where matters stand. Time and again in 
1969 and this year President Eisenhower and 
all of us have urged Congress to choose 
among several alternatives which would im- 
prove the situation, but Congress refuses 
to act. 

We do not have the program we asked for. 
We have a little of what we recommended, 
but even this came too late to be most 
effective. 

Where we have had, or have been given, 
the authority to make price supports real- 
istic, the results have been good. 

Corn is an example. Corngrowers last 
year were finally free to plant as their own 
good judgment dictated. The immediate re- 
sult was some increase in acreage. How- 
ever, acreage has stabilized this year, and 
1960 production is estimated at 6 percent 
below 1959. But corn consumption is run- 
ning 9 percent ahead of a year ago. 

is another example, even though 
we don’t have all the flexibility needed. 
Supply and demand for milk are practically 
in balance—for the first time in 8 years. 
Dairy products are moving into markets 
rather than government warehouses and in- 
come is at an alltime high. 

Where the old price support, acreage con- 
trol law did not apply—as for hogs, cattle, 
fruits, and vegetables, for example—farmers 
have generally done a good job of develop- 
ing markets and adjusting supply to de- 
mend. Soybean producers especially have 
shown what can be done in the way of de- 
veloping markets in the absence of controls 
and price fixing. Nationally, soybeans are 
the fifth most important crop as a source 
of income. Here in the Midwest they are 
second only to corn. 

I am attaching to this text a rather full 
statement, amplifying what I have just said 
about how much of our recommended pro- 
gram was actually legislated. 

Very little is to be gained at this stage, 
however, by documenting responsibility 
against our critics—even though strange as 
it seems, they are actually trying to blame 
use for the results of the programs they de- 
signed and which they refuse to change. 
Let us rather call attention to what has been 
accomplished during the past 7144 years and 
then chart what I consider to be a sound 
and safe path for the future. 

As I have indicated, we have made limited 
progress toward sounder price support pro- 
grams through the Agricultural Act of 
1954—the act of 1956—and the act of 1958. 

Four-fifths of agriculture is free, and do- 
ing fairly well. Out of about 250 farm com- 
modities produced commercially only five 
are under acreage controls. 

But we still need legislation—for wheat 
especially. And Congress refuses to take 


We have made progress in extending to 
farm people legitimate benefits hitherto long 
denied them. 

Social security has been extended to farm 
families and farm workers. 

The unfair Federal tax on gasoline used 
on farms has been ed. And I am im- 
mensely proud to be able to say that the 
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fort to deal with the special needs of low- 
income farmers—is progressing in over 30 
States and Puerto Rico. 

We have moved ahead in the conservation 
of natural resources. During the past 71, 
years farmers have applied more conserva- 
tion to their farms than in any similar 
period in history. 

Our national forests are being developed 
and improved as never before. We devel- 
oped new water-management programs and 
expanded existing programs. We established 
the Great Plains conservation program in 
1956. 

We have made progress in research. 

Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 117 percent since 
1953. A large part of these funds is being 
used to expand markets and find new uses 
for our farm abundance, and to develop new 
crops for current needs. 

We have made progress in credit. 

We made the Farm Credit Administration 
an independent agency, in large measure 
farmer owned and farmer controlled. 

We substantially improved the services of 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

We assisted ranchers with the biggest 
drought relief programs in US. history. 
Nearly $1 billion has been extended in dis- 
aster and drought aid since 1953—-most of it 
during the serious droughts of 1953 through 
1956. Such aid enabled many fine farm and 
ranch families to stay on the land. 

Through various programs we have held 
down the accumulation of surpluses. Ex- 
cept for realistic adjustments in price sup- 
ports, surplus disposal activities, and the 
soil bank, surplus accumulations might have 
risen $14 billion above existing totals. 

More than 28 million acres of farmland 
have been taken out of production by the 
conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank. These acres would have otherwise 
added to surpluses. Instead, participating 
farmers are making unprecedented strides in 
conserving soil, water, forests, and wildlife 
resources. 

The special milk program was inaugurated 
in 1954. In 1960, it operated in 83,000 
school and child-care institutions where 
nearly 2.4 billion half pints of milk helped 
improve diets of our children. 

The food for peace program is moving 
ahead. We are working closely with Can- 
ada, Australia, France, and Argentina to 
promote wider use of surplus wheat. 

We have made an outstanding record in 
donating surplus food to deserving people 
at home and abroad. Over 20 million U.S. 
citizens and some 60 million ‘people in 91 
foreign countries received such donations 
last year. 

No nation under Heaven has ever been so 
generous with its abundance. Every Amer- 
ican who knows the story is proud of our 
record of sharing. 

We have made great progress in expanding 
exports. 

During the past 7 years the value of our 
farm exports was the greatest for any 7-year 
period in history—$26.5 billion. 

In the fiscal year just past, the volume 
of our agricultural exports reached a new 
alltime high. Eight products set new all- 
time export records. The eight were feed 
grains, poultry meat, soybeans and cotton- 
seed oil, dried beans, tallow, variety meats, 
and hops. 

The size of the export job that American 
farmers are doing is indicated by the fact 
that half their wheat production and nearly 
half of their cotton production last year 
moved abroad. 

As you know, I have just recently returned 
from an 18-day market development trip to 
Western Europe and the Middle East. 
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It was a fruitful trip—part of a long- 
range world agricultural trade and market 
development program which has taken me to 
some 35 foreign countries on 5 trade trips 
in the past 5 years. 

We observed the agriculture of these coun- 
tries. We noted the operation of our agri- 
cultural export program. We investigated 
the passibilities of increased agricultural 
trade. We met government officials and rep- 
resentatives of the trade and encouraged 
good will between the United States and 
these nations. 

And we found that despite all the ten- 
sions in the world today and despite all the 
propaganda offered daily by alien ideologies 
to distort the image of America, this Na- 
tion is still held in high esteem and great 
trust by millions of citizens in virtually 
every land. 

We not only received every courtesy and 
consideration by our hosts in each country; 
we received every assurance of true and 
lasting friendship. 

The late Wendell Willkie once stressed 
the well of goodwill that abounds in the 
world for America. I would stress it again 
today. I sincerely hope that we have added 
a bit to the well. 

We found farmers everywhere—from 
Planders, to Amsterdam, to the Nile Delta, 
to the coastal plain of Israel—much the 
same in aspirations and outlook as our 
farmers here in Illinois and throughout the 
United States.. Within the limitations im- 
posed by geography, fertility of soil, and 
economics, they strive for the same freedom 
to plan, to plant, and to harvest and mar- 
ket that we all seek. They all pray for 
peace with all nations. Farm people cer- 
tainly speak a common language and in the 
fields of trade and agriculture, I believe we 
will discover ways to bridge the gaps in 
mutual understanding so sorely needed in 
this world of 1960. 

The farmers of the United States support 
multilateral trade based on comparative 
economic advantage. Trade is a two- 
way street. Everywhere we went we 
stressed our interest in expanding markets. 

American agricultural representatives 
must continue to emphasize the need for 
trade liberalization. American farmers need 
to see their sales to Western Europe steadily 


increased in the months and years ahead. 


This makes economic sense. 

In the Middle East there are many op- 
portunities for opening new markets and 
enlearging present ones. 

Our food for peace program is making a 
great contribution toward improving the 
level of living in the Middle East. 

I repeat—we can all be proud of the way 
the products of our farms are helping peo- 
ple help themselves. Our agricultural pro- 
ductive ability is now recognized every- 
where. So is our generous sharing of our 
abundance. . 


These are the facts. Such is the record 
of our 7% years of stewardship. When the 
history of this period of our agriculture is 
written years hence, this will be revealed 
as a period of great and lasting progress. 
The groundwork has been laid for the kind 
of prosperous, expanding, and free agricul- 
ture that is so basic to a strong, virile, se- 
cure America. We have reversed the trend 
of 20 years toward a controlled and social- 
ized agriculture. 


We have here in the United States the 
most advanced agricultural plant in all his- 
tory—the most skillful, best equipped 
farmers in the world—the finest, most 
abundant food supply ever. For the first 
time in history we dare to think about 
overcoming, around the world, man’s an- 
cient enemy, hunger. 

We are in a cold war with communism. 
In this conflict, our agriculture is one of 
our greatest assets. The productivity of our 
farmers outclasses that of Russian farmers, 
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four or five to one. This is a tremendous 
asset. The underdeveloped nations need our 
cultural science and our food. Let us 
continue to put this advantage to work. 
In short, let us focus on our opportunities. 
To do this most successfully, we need to 
complete the progress of the past 744 years. 
The fundamental economics of the farm 
dilemma is simple—it is the politics of the 


" problem that is baffling. What farmers want 


and need is less government in the farming 
pusiness—less politics in agriculture. 

As we move forward, especially during 
the next 2 politically charged months, we 
must ever remember that— 

Farmers are also good citizens, interested 
in peace, fiscal integrity, balanced budgets, 
and a sound economy—as well as in farm 
prices. 

Farmers know that the high prices of 
1952—so often referred to by some dema- 

were not due to 90-percent sup- 

but to war, the insatiable demands and 
inflation of war. Our critics who would take 
credit for high wartime prices might well 
take the responsibility for the casualty lists 
also 


Parmers know that Government tinkering 
with controls on production, marketing, and 
prices has been a colossal failure. 

Farmers know that political hopefuls who 
promise pie-in-the-sky 100 percent of so- 
called parity income will not be able to de- 
liver on their political promises. 

Farmers know that the so-called parity 
index—with an ancient base of 50 years ago— 
is an outmoded and weak measuring rod. 

Parmers know that four-fifths of agricul- 
ture ts free of controls, pretty well in bal- 
ance, and doing fairly well, and that most 
farmers want freedom to make their own 
decisions without Government regimenta- 
tion. 


Farmers know that the private competi- 
tive enterprise system is the best—that it 
has given us more of the good things of life 
than any other system—and that it must 
be preserved, safeguarded, and strengthened. 

Farmers know that price must be per- 
mitted to play its traditional role in direct- 
ing production and consumption—tkat Gov- 
ernment price fixing destroys markets, regi- 
ments farmers, piles up surpluses in Gov- 
ernment warehouses, and puts burdens on 
farmers and ali other taxpayers. 

Farmers know they must have expanding 
markets and that a Government warehouse 
is not a market. 

Yes; the fundamental economics of the 
farm problem is simple—less government 
in farming. Quit trying to fix prices un- 
realistically from which flow the twin evils 
of production for Government warehouses 
and control of farmers. Emphasize mar- 
kets, increased efficiency, and competitive 
selling. Eliminate Government's strangle- 
hold on agriculture. This is the solution. 

The course is clearly charted. It is right. 
It is sound. 

Here in broad outline is what we need 
to do. 


First, we need to expand the food-for- 
peace program. Remarkable use has been 
made of our surplus stocks through special 
export programs, but there are additional 
steps that can be taken. Food can serve 
humanitarian needs in foreign lands, aid in 
economic development, and serve the cause 
of peace and freedom. 


Second, we should press forward even more 
vigorously than at present with programs 
of research to develop new foreign and do- 
meéstic markets, including new industrial 
uses, for our farm products. 

Third, we need laws to improve the price- 
support mechanism by providing levels of 
price support that will allow farm commodi- 
ties to move into reg’tlar marketing chan- 
Nels, and at the same time afford adequate 
Price protection. This will open the way 
toward further relaxation of existing con- 


trols over farm production, and toward an torial from the Prairie City, Iowa, News 
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agriculture that is on a free, sound, and 
profitable basis. 

Fourth, we need to adjust further the use 
of farmland in accordance with needs by 
such & program as an expanded conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Fifth, the rural development program 
should be em and expanded as 
rapidly as is feasible. Through private and 
public cooperation, we can improve voca- 
tional education, offer more effective em- 
ployment services, and encourage local in- 
dustrialization and other economic activities 
as well as better farming. We can help our 
small farmers make adjustments which they 
want and need to make to improve their 
standard of living. 

These are the policies American agricul- 
ture needs: Policies that build farm markets; 
policies that permit dynamic adjustments 
to the rapidly changing science of agricul- 
ture; policies that will strengthen our fam- 
ily farms as sound economic units; policies 
which will always dignify the individual 
farmer and his family in the free atmosphere 
of a vigorous and prosperous America. 

If we resolutely advance such policies, I 
am convinced that the most exciting decade 
of our entire lies just ahead of us. 
The future is filled with absorbing chal- 
lenges. 

Production per man will continue to in- 
crease. Living standards for all of us are 
bound to reach new heights. America will 
be seeure because she remains strong and 
strong because she remains free. 

In January, I shall go back to my full- 
time work as a churchman. It is natural 
for anyone in that position to look. back 


over his shoulder at the road he has trav- . 


eled. As I do so, I can tell you frankly 
that—many times in the past 8 years—I 
have wished that I might have occupied this 
Office in a period of fewer stresses and 
strains. But it is not ours to pick and 
choose entirely when and under what con- 
ditions we shall serve. 


We must all do our jobs as we understand 
them and under such circumstances as the 
Lord provides. 


Of one thing in particular I am proud. 
We have never ceased impressing upon our 
farm people that to exchange principles for 
government handouts is a sorry bargain. 
Giving without earning, rights without re- 
sponsibilities, and freedom without vigilance 
are but figments of an imagination gone 
wild. 

It is my hope and my prayer that you, the 
people of this choice Nation, will never per- 
mit this land to fall prey to a mammoth, cen- 
tralized, paternalistic government on the 
pretext that such a government can by de- 
cree create and dispense health, wealth, and 
happiness to a subservient people. 

As we facé the critical decisions just ahead, 
city people and rural alike, let us in the 
words of Abraham Lincoln 100 years ago “do 
nothing through passion and ill temper.” 
Let us “stand by our duty, fearlessly and ef- 
fectively. * * * Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith, let us, to 
the end, do our duty as we understand it.” 

God grant it may be so. 
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HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, an edi- 
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was called to my attention some days ago. . 


It will, no doubt, be of interest to the 


Members of the Senate. I ask unani-— 


mous consent to have the _ editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
Want To BE PusHED AROUND? 


You don’t see pickets on fences much any- 
more. But we're likely to see pickets— 
human pickets—around new homes under 
construction, blocking progress, increasing 
costs, delaying oecupancy and thumbing 
their noses at our cherished traditions of 
freedom and fair play. 

And if it happens, the home-buyer is go- 
ing to be rooked. 

Not by the home builder. 

Not by the mortgage lender. 

But by the Congress in passing identical 
measures now before the House and Senate 


louse me up.” So we'll pick an instance out 


A home builder has been doing business 
for years with a highly reputable electrical 
firm. A union has been trying 


has no fight with the builder, and certainly 
none with the citizen for whom the home is 
being built. This is designed to 
force employees of the electrical subcontrac- 
tor to join a union—even though they don’t 
want to. 

Who’s hurt? Beyoad those immediately 
involved, every potential home buyer is hurt. 
If a union can set up picket lines to force 
unwilling members into the dues-paying 
ranks, it can establish these secondary picket 
lines for any. purpose. 

Suppose a union doesn't want a new build- 
ing material to go into a house. Suppose it 
doesn’t want an efficient new construction to 
be used. It can throw up a picket line. 

This can happen. And if it does, it is the 
end of the line for all who that new 
materiais and methods will mean better 
homes at lower costs. 

And this will happen unless enough 
ordinary citizens object loudly enough to 
offset union pressure for this common situs 
picketing bill. Got a pencil? 





Procedural Reform of House Rules To 
Assure Majority Rule Is Necessary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that procedural reform of the 
House rules is necessary to assure major- 
ity rule, responsive to the needs of our 
time. The platform committee on which 
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I had the privilege to serve at the recent 
Democratic Convention in Los Angeles, 


In order that the will of the American 
people . be expressed upon all legislative 
proposals, we urge that action be taken at 
the beginning of the 87th Congress to im- 

ures so that ma- 


blocked by a minority in either House. 

The Rules of the House of Representatives 
should be so amended as to make sure that 
bills reported by legislative committees reach 
the floor for consideration without undue 
delay. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two studies on this subject pre- 
po zt the Legislative Reference Serv- 

the Library of se ae at my 
ed One discusses the operation 
of the 21-day rule in effect during the 
81st Congress; the other study discusses 
proposed Rules Committee reforms, 


classified according to their relation to 
various concepts of Rules Committee 
functions. They follow: 
OPERATION OF 21-Day RULE Dvurine 8ist 
CONGRESS 
The 21-day rule remained in effect through- 
out the 81st Congress (1949-50) , despite a de- 
termined effort to repeal it early in the 2d 
session. A coalition led by Congressman 
Cox, of Georgie, was defeated on January 20, 
1950, by a vote of 236 to 183. The rule 
proved effective in preventing a permanent 
blockade of important legislation by the 


tax bill and a rivers and harbors bill to the 
House floor for a successful vote and forced 
action on housing and minimum wage bills. 
During the 2d session it enabled the House 
to vote for the National Science Foundation, 
Alaska and Hawaii statehood legislation, the 
national minerals act, a veterans’ hospital 
bill, and a joint resolution for U.S. partici- 
pation in certain international organizations. 
Alwogether, during the 8ist Congress eight 
measures were brought to the floor of the 
House and passed by resort to the 21-day rule, 
and its existence forced the Rules Committee 
to act in other cases. (House Calendar, final 
edition, 8ist Cong., p. 114.) 

On January 3, 1961, a bipartisan coalition 
regained control of the situation and ob- 
tained repeal of the 21-day rule by a vote of 
247 to 179 after a bitter fight. As a result, 
the power of the Rules Committee to ob- 
struct bills was restored and exercised dur- 
ing the 82d and later Congresses. For ex- 
ample, a bill authorizing the shipment of 
wheat to India was held up by the commit- 
tee for many weeks in 1951 until it had 
been amended to conform to committee 
views. “Until the 21-day rule is restored,” 
said Representative HoOLIFIELp, “we can ex- 
pect further situations in which a few 
men, strategically situated in the Rules 
Committee, can impose their will on the 
Congress and prevent the enactment of leg- 
islation deemed by the House majority to be 
essential to the security and welfare of this 
Nation.” (Hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, on the Organization and Op- 
eration of Congress, June 1951, p. 52.) 

CASES OF ACTUAL USE OF NEW PROCEDURES 

i. The first use of the new procedure was 
in connection with the bill (H.R. $199) pro- 
hibiting the payment of poll taxes as a 
condition of voting in elections for national 
Officers. The anti-poll-tax bill was favorably 
reported by the Committee on House Ad- 
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ministration on June 24, 1949 (Rept. No. 
912). On July 1, Chairman Norton filed a 
resolution (H. Res. 276) providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 3199. Thereafter the 
resolution was never discussed in the Rules 
Committee, and after a lapse of 21 days the 
poli-tax bill was called up on the floor of the 
House on July 25 and passed on July 25, 
1949, 

2. The second instance of the use of the 
new procedure was in connection with the 
rivers and harbors bill (H.R. 5472). This 
bill was favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works on July 6, 1949 
(Rept. No. 969). Chairman Whittington 
immediately applied to the Rules Committee 
for a rule allowing floor consideration of the 
bill, but after a delay of 22 days it was appar- 
ent that no rule would be granted. On July 
28, therefore, Mr. Whittington, by direction 
of the unanimous vote of his committee, 
filed a resolution (H. Res. 302) providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 5472 under the new 
21-day rule. On August 29, the House ap- 
proved the resolution and the bill. 

During the consideration of the resolution 
three members of the Rules Committee ex- 
plained its refusal to grant a rule on this 
bill. Mr. Sabath stated it was “because of 
the belief that it was purely a pork-barrel 
bill.” Mr. Cox stated that “it was their feel- 
ing the condition of the Treasury and the 
financial condition of the country were such 
as to make it not advisable for the granting 
of authorizations or the commitments which 
the bill permits.” Mr. Wadsworth explained 
that the Rules Committee had become deeply 
concerned over “the general tendency of leg- 
islation as it might affect the future financial 
commitments of the Government. * * * The 
poor, old Rules Committee,” he said, “is the 
only committee that has apparently been 
interested in understanding and measuring 
this trend. * * * If we keep on this way the 
Government will be bankrupt.” 

8. The third case involved a bill (H.R. 
331) for statehood for Alaska, This bill was 
reported from the Public Lands Committee 
on March 10, 1949 (Rept. No. 255). After 
failing to get a rule, Mr. Peterson, chairman 
of Public Lands, by direction of that com- 
mittee, called up House Resolution 217 on 
January 23, 1950, a resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 381. After debate, 
the resolution was agreed to on the same day 
by a vote of 373 to 25. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., pp. 772-782.) 
Subsequently, H.R. 331 passed the House on 
March 3, 1950. 

4. The fourth instance also occurred on 
January 23, 1950, and involved a bill (H.R. 
49) to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union. This bill had 
been reported from the Public Lands Com- 
mittee on March 10, 1949 (Rept. No. 254). 
After failing to get a rule, Mr. Peterson, 
chairman of Public Lands, by direction of 
that committee, called up House Resolution 
218 on January 23, 1950, a resolution pro- 
viding for the consideration of H.R. 49. After 
debate, the resolution was agreed to on the 
same day. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 8lst 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 782-785.) Subsequently, 
H.R. 49 passed the House on March 7, 1950. 

5. The fifth case concerned a bill (H.R. 
4846) to establish the National Science 
Foundation. This bill was reported from the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on June 14, 1949 (Rept. No. 796). After 
remaining in the Committee on Rules for 
more than 21 days without being reported, 
Mr. Crosser called up House Resolution 321 
on February 27, 1950, a resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R, 4846. After 
debate, the resolution was agreed to on the 
same day. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 8list 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2406-2410.) Subse- 
quently, H.R. 4846 was laid on the table on 
March 1, 1950, and 8S. 247 was passed in lieu 
thereof. 
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6. The sixth instance related to a bill (H.R. 
5965) to provide for the construction of cer- 
tain Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
This bill was reported from the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs on August 24, 1949 
(Rept. No. 1315). After remaining in the 
Committee on Rules for more than 21 days 
without being reported, Chairman Rankin 
called up House Resolution 348 on April 24, 
1950, a resolution providing for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 5965. After debate, the reso- 
lution and bill were agreed to on the same 
day. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 8lst Cong,, 
2d sess., pp. 5604-5620.) 

7. The seventh case involved a joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 334) to amend certain laws 
providing for membership and participation 
by the United States in certain international 
organizations. This resolution was reported 
from the Foreign Affairs Committee on Au- 
gust 11, 1949 (Rept. No. 1257). Chairman 
Kee of Foreign Affairs, called up House Res- 
olution 350, a resolution providing for the 
consideration of the joint resolution, under 
the 21-day rule. After debate, the resolu- 
tion passed the House on June 12, 1950, 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 8471-8473.) Subsequently, House Joint 
Resolution 334 passed the House on June 22, 
1950. 

8. The eighth and last case concerned a 
bill (S, 2105) (H.R. 5725) to stimulate ex- 
ploration for and conservation of strategic 
and critical ores, metals, and minerals, 
This bill was reported from the Public Lands 
Committee on October 11, 1949 (Rept. No, 
1416). After remaining in the Committee 
on Rules for more than 21 days without be- 
ing reported or acted on, Chairman. Peter- 
son Called up House Resolution 419 on March 
13, 1950, a resolution providing for the con- 
sideration of S. 2105. After debate, the 
resolution passed the House on the same 
day. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Bist Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 3227-3239.) The bill had failed 
under suspensions, October 17, 1949; and 
failed of passage, March 16, 1950. 

CASES IN WHICH THREAT OF NEW PROCEDURE 
FORCED ACTION 


1. One case in which the “antibottieneck- 
ing” rule passed by the House apparently had 
a forceful effect on the Rules Committee was 
in connection with the housing and slum 
clearance bill (H.R. 4009). ‘This bill was re- 
ported from Banking and Currency on May 
16, 1949, by a vote of 14 to 7. A similar 
bill (S. 1070) had passed the Senate by a 
vote of 57 to 13. Chairman Spence applied 
to the Rules Committee for a rule, but the 
committee delayed, held hearings for 3 days, 
and delayed some more. On June 7 the 
Rules Committee voted 7 to 5 to table the 
housing bill, whereupon Mr. Spence filed a 
resolution to bypass Rules. Responding to 
this move and to pressure from the House 
leadership and in part, perhaps, to public 
opinion, the Rules Committee finally re- 
versed itself and cleared the housing measure 
for floor consideration by a vote of 8 to 4, 
And on June 29, 1949, the House passed the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

In explaining his final vote to report a 
rule for the consideration of the national 
housing bill, Mr. Cox voiced his belief that 
“considering it under a special rule will af- 
ford better opportunity for resistance than 
would be the case if considered under the 
new discharge rule.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, June 14, 1949, p. 7833.) 

2. Another case in which the new discharge 
procedure forced action by the Rules Com- 
mittee was in connection*with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1949. A minimum-wage 
bill (H.R. 3190) was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on March 16, 
1949. Chairman Lestnsxr asked for a rule 
on this bill, but was informed by Mr. Sabath,. 


chairman of Rules, that “I could not see my £ 
way clear whereby I could obtain favorable 


action on his resolution” because of the oppo- 
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gition of the four Republican and three Dem- 
ocratic members of the Rules Committee.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Aug. 8, 1949, p. 
11208.) ‘Thereafter, on April 7, Mr. Lesinsk1 
filed House Resolution 183 to discharge the 
Rules Committee under the 21-day rule. 

Four months later, on August 5, Chair- 
man LESINSKI 
Committee at its invitation and requested a 
rule on H.R. 5856, a revised version of the 
original minimum-wage bill which, he stated, 
“was developed and passed by a majority of 
the Committee” on Education and Labor. 
After considerable confusion, the Rules 
Committee on August 8 reported House Reso- 
lution 183 which provided for the considera- 
tion of the revised minimum-wage bill (H.R. 
5856). After debate, the Lucas substitute 
for this bill, as amended, passed the House 
on August 11. 

It was evident from the debate on the 
House floor on August 8 that the Rules 
Committee would not have granted a rule 
on the LIesinski bill had it not been for 
the new 21-day discharge procedure. Chair- 
man Sabath admitted as much himself when 
he told the House that— 

“Had we not adopted House Resolution 
6 on the first day of the session, this bill 
never would be here before us today, because 
the Committee on Rules, as constituted, 
would not have granted a rule on the original 
Lesinski bill. * * * 

“I wish to state that had the chairman's 
bill not been in order today under House 
Resolution 5, this rule never would have been 
granted. But the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the Republicans who were 
working closely with the three Democrats, 
did not want it to come up; they did not 
want the bill called up under the change in 
rules today. They wanted a rule, and in 
desperation I succeeded in obtaining a ma- 
jority in favor of the amended rule now be- 
fore us.” (ConGressionat, Recorp, Aug. 
8, 1949, p. 11210.) 

Two other statements made in the course 


* of the debate on this rule are of collateral 


interest. The first was a statement by Mr. 
Wadsworth, himself a member of Rules, in 
which he said that “I am convinced we 
should not establish the precedent under 
which the Rules Committee may ignore the 
legislative committees and thrust before the 
House bills which have had no consideration 
in those committees.’ (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp,, Aug. 8, 1949, p. 11206.) 

The other significant statement was that 
of Mr. Cotmer, also a member of Rules, 
who raised the question “whether there 
should be a Rules Committee, * * * if it is 
going to be bypassed” under the new rules of 
the House. (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Aug. 8, 
1949, p. 11207.) 

CRITICISMS OF THE 21-DAY RULE 


During the two debates on the repeal of 
the 21-day rule in 1950 and 1951, its oppo~ 
nents made a number of criticisms of its 
operation. Thus, Representative HaLuEeck 
(Republican of Indiana), said that the 
“Rules Committee was designed to be the 
creature of responsible leadership. I am 
worried,” he said, “about a flood of bills 
that are not desired by the administration 
or by majority party leadership which may 
bankrupt the country.” (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Jan. 20, 1950, p. 718.) 

Mr. Kizpay (Democrat of Texas), took a 
similar view. The experience of a year, he 
felt, had proved that the 21-day rule was of 
minor value in securing consideration of 
bills pending before the Rules Committee 
more than 21 days: 

“On the other hand, it has resulted in an 
intolerable condition in the House. The 
Speaker and the leadership have been de- 
prived of all control of the program and pro- 
cedure of the House. Pressure groups have 
assumed control. Any pressure group which 
Can secure favorable consideration by any 
committee can now secure final favorable 


ed before the Rules. 
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the bill, and such chairman’s motion must 

be entertained by the Speaker.” (ConcRES+ 

SIONAL ReEcorD, Jan. 20, 1950, p. 712.) 
Another alleged weakness in the 21-day 

rule was that, in giving the Speaker the 
right to recognize a committee chairman, 
the rule placed responsibility on one man, 
the elected leader of the majority party, and 
not on any other embodiment of the ma- 
jority, of deciding what bills should come 
before the House, the Rules Committee not- 
withstanding. The question was raised 
whether or not some system could be found 
by which leadership can be sufficiently cen- 
tralized without completely isolating the 
responsibility for its exercise. 

Although the adoption of the 21-day rule 
in 1949 was widely interpreted as greatly 
expanding the powers and prerogatives of 
the Speaker, it was surmised that Mr. Rar- 
BURN was not pointed when the rule 
was repealed in 1951. As one who preferred 
to exercise his influence on a personal basis 
behind the scenes, he was perhaps never en- 
tirely happy with the way in which the 21- 
day rule could be used to pin responsibility 
on him. 

The Brown-Allen school of thought at- 
tacked the 21-day rule as transferring the 
power of deciding what bills should be con- 
sidered from the 12-man Rules. Committee 
to one man, the Speaker. This, they alleged, 
was a throwback to the dictatorship of 
Cannonism. 

Representative Herter (Republican, of 
Massachusetts), calling for the repeal of the 
21-day rule, pointed out that it had been 
adopted because the majority, through the 
operation of the seniority rule, were “dis- 
trustful of their own membership in steering 
their own party policy. That is a situation, 
Mr. Speaker, that should not be remedied 
by a change of rules. That is a situation that 
ought to be changed by the majority party 
in selecting its own members of the Rules 
Committee.” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Jan. 
3, 1951, p. 14.) 

By curbing the power of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the 21-day rule enhanced the posi- 
tion of the Speaker and individual commit- 
tee chairmen, but it weakened the role of 
the Committee on Rules as an agent of ma- 
jority party control. Two primary dangers 
were inherent in the revised system: first, 
that with the Rules Committee funnel ren- 
dered ineffective, undesirable special inter- 
est bills, which formerly could have been 
filtered out of the legislative process, might 
be unwillingly forced upon politically self- 
conscious legislators; and, secondly, that by 
giving the Speaker the power to decide which 
chairman to recognize, the presiding officer 
might use his prerogative to the detriment 
of the party, or in any event, might discover 
that the rule constantly placed him on the 
political spot, a condition which would 
weaken his position either as party leader or 
as representative of his constituency at 
home, 

NovEMBER 24, 1958. 

ProposeD REFORMS AFFECTING THE Houss 
RULES COMMITTEE CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR RELATION TO THE ROLES OF THE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


ROLE OF TRAFFIC DIRECTOR 


If the Rules Committee is regarded merely 
as a traffic director, then its function would 
be defined in the standing rules of the House 
as the assignment of priorities to the floor 
consideration of bills reported from the legis- 
lative committees and the determination of 
the time to be allotted for debate on these 
bills. Rule XI would be amended to pro- 
vide (a) that the committee may not con- 
sider the substantive merits of legislation 
and (b) that the committee may not deny 
special orders for the consideration by the 
House of favorable committee reports. 





bring their bills to the House floor after the 
Rules Committee had failed to act upon 
them. 

8. Require the Rules Committee to grant 


a rule if a legislative comraittee reports a bill 


favorably a second time. 

4. Reduce the nuuwber of re- 
quired on d so that the 
Rules Committee could be from 
the further consideration of bills it has held 
up. 

5. Provide for a regular weekly meeting 
day of the committee. 

6. Make motions to send House-passed 
bills to conference highly privileged, so that 
they cannot be held up by denial of a rule. 


AGENT OF BIPARTISAN BLOCS IN HOUSE 


particular appear 
adequate to enable it to function in this 
fashion. 
AGENT OF MAJORITY PARTY 

If the Rules Committee is regarded as the 
responsible agent of the majority party in 
the House—which was its traditional func- 
tion prior to 1937—then it should be so com- 
posed and empowered that it can use its 
powers to facilitate enactment of the legisla- 
tive program of the majority party leadership, 
and of the administration when the Presi- 
dency and the House are controlled by the 
same political party. This concept would 
involve the following steps: 

1. Provide that the Rules Committee shall 
include only members of the majority party. 

2. Elect the members of the committee bi- 
ennially in the open party caucus at the be- 
ginning of each Congress in such a manner 
as to give the major g sections of 
the country representation on Rules com- 
mensurate with their ‘majority party 
strength. 

3. Integrate the Rules Committee with the 
House leadership by making the Speaker the 
13th member of the committee, thus pre- 
venting tie votes. 

The purpose of these steps would be to 
convert the Rules Committee into a genuine 
majority policy committee. if this concept 
of the committee as the responsible agent. of 
the majority party is accepted, then the aim 


would be to strengthen the committee and 


to preserve its traditional powers. In this 
event the changes outlined above under 
“Role of Traffic Director” would not be ad- 
visable, for they are designed. to weaken the 
committee. 

JULY 8, 1960. 





Louis Kossuth: A Voice Through the Ages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, those who 





raise their voices in the cause of freedom . 
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belong to all men and to all time. Louis 
Kossuth, who devoted his life and his 
extraordinary abilities to the defense of 
the ideal of freedom is such a man of the 
ages. 2 

A few years more than a century ago 
he came to our shores, a patriot from 
Hungary, pleading the cause of universal 
freedom and seeking help for his be- 
leagured homeland. 

Under his leadership Hungary had 
gained a brief state of independence 
from Austria only to be cruelly overrun 
by an intervening Russia. From the po- 
sition of head of state he was reduced to 
prison. After a trial for treason he was 
sentenced to exile. 

Despite the trial he had emerged in 
his homeland as the honored champion 
of freedom of the press, freedom of 
trade, freedom of conscience, and hero of 
the people. His influence on Hungary 
persisted. His ideals, inscribed on the 
hearts of his countrymen, shaped their 
destiny and spread abroad. 

From country to country he spoke in 
the cause of freedom. In the United 
States in 1852, traveling from coast to 
coast, he gave some 200 speeches. His 
eloquence and his magnetic personality 
lent strength to a plea that fell on sym- 
pathetic ears. Although the aid and of- 
ficial support which he sought were not 
tendered because of American reluctance 
to become entangled in European con- 
flict, he was received with wide acclaim 
wherever he went. 

His voice has echoed down the decades 
with the force of prophecy. It is interest- 
ing to recall one of his speeches, in which 
he said: 

Republican America and all-overwhelming 
Russian absolutism cannot much longer sub- 
sist together on earth. Russia active, Amer- 
ica passive—there is danger in that fact. I 
cannot but believe it were high time to do 
as old Cato did, and finish every speech with 
these words, “However, the law of nations 
should be maintained, and absolutism not 
permitted to become omnipotent.” I could 
not forbear to make these remarks, and the 
answer I got was, “That is all true and right, 
and will be attended to when the election 
is over; but, after all, the party must come 
into power, and you know there are so many 
considerations—men want to be managed, 
and even prejudices spared.” And it is true, 
but it is sorrowful that it is true. 


Louis Kossuth, a man of the ages, has 
become a symbol and a synonym of free- 
dom, and today he reminds Americans 
that while we must attend to our domes- 
tic business of choosing our leaders, the 
world abroad continues to demand our 
attention. 





Legislation Considered by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency During the 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following report on 

legislation considered by the Committee 

on Banking and Currency during the 

86th Congress: 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION CONSIDERED BY THE 
Hovsr COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


LAWS ENACTED, FIRST SESSION 
Member bank reserve requirements 


Public Law 86-114—House Reports 403 and 
651; S. 1120 (H.R. 5237) 


This act made three changes in the law 
relating to the reserves tit Federal Reserve 
member banks must mainiain against their 
demand deposits. 

First, the act authorizes the Federal Re- 
serve Board to treat vault cash as reserves. 
This .amendment was effective upon enact- 
ment.of this act. The Board testified before 
the committee, however, that it would put 
this change into effect gradually, so as to 
avoid the disturbing effect upon our econ- 
omy that would result from suddenly in- 
creasing reserves. by the $2 billion in vault 
cash held by banks. The first steps toward 
counting vault cash, as reserves were taken 
in December of 1959, when the Board per- 
mitted country banks to treat as reserves 
vault cash they held in excess of 4 percent 
of their net demand deposits; reserve city 
banks and central reserve city banks were 
authorized to count their vault cash to the 
extent it exceeded 2 percent of net demand 
deposits. Effective August 25, 1960, the figure 
for country banks was lowered to 2% per- 
cent. Effective September 1, 1960, the figure 
for reserve city and central -reserve city 
banks was lowered to 2 percent. 

Second, the act provides for gradually 
eliminating the “central reserve city” classi- 
fication, so as to divide all member banks 
into two classifications (reserve city banks 
and country banks). The Board was given 3 
years to make the necessary adjustments to 
eliminate this classification. During the 3 
years in which the “central reserve city” 
classification continues, the statutory floor 
and ceiling on reserve requirements for these 
cities will be 10 percent and 22 percent, the 
same as for reserve cities. During these 3 
years, the Board will have authority to con- 
tinue higher requirements for New York and 
Chicago banks (within the 22-percent limit, 
of course) than for reserve city banks. But 
after the 3 years expire, New York and Chi- 
cago will be treated the same as other re- 
serve cities. On September 1, 1960, the 
Board reduced reserve requirements from 
18 percent to 1714 percent for banks in New 
York and Chicago, thereby taking the first 
step toward treating them the same as other 
reserve cities, for which the requirement 
was then 16% percent. 

Third, the Board’s authority to allow indi- 
vidual banks in central reserve cities and 
reserve cities to carry lower reserves is 
broadened. This authority was previously 
limited to banks geographically situated in 
outlying districts of cities. The act allows 
adjustments according to the nature of the 
bank’s business, rather than according to 
where the bank is located physically. 

In addition, the act amends section 5144 
of the Revised Statutes, which requires bank 
holding companies to maintain reserves of 
readily marketable assets amounting to at 
least 12 percent of the aggregate par value 
of the stock of Federal Reserve member banks 
they control. The amendment applies in 
cases where there are several bank holding 
companies superimposed upon each other. 
In such cases, under the amendment, the 
Federal Reserve Board may designate one of 
the tier of holding companies as the only 
one required to maintain the 12-percent re- 
serve. 

S. 1120 passed the Senate on May 13, and 
passed the House with an amendment on 
July 1. The conference report on the bill 
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was adopted by the House on July 14 and 
the Senate on July 15. The bill became law 
on July 28, 1959. 


Lending powers of national banks 


Public Law 86-251—House Report 693; 
ELR. 8160 


This act made four basic changes in the 
laws relating to national banks. 

The first section relates to the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which super- 
vises national banks, It provides for an 
additional Deputy Comptroller and increases 
the surety bonds for the Comptroller (from 
$100,000 to $250,000) and the Deputy Comp- 
troller (from $50,000 to $100,000). 

Section 2 increases the limit on borrow- 
ing by national banks from 100 percent of 
capital to 100 percent of capital plus 50 
percent of surplus. 

Section 3 relates to the limit on credit a 
bank may extend to one borrower. For na- 
tional banks, such credit is generally lim- 
ited to 10 percent of the bank’s capital and 
surplus, but there are several exceptions. 
The new act makes four changes in this 
limit for national banks, and in one case 
makes a conforming change for State mem- 
ber banks. Section 3(a) of the new act per- 
mits national banks to extend credit up 
to 25 percent of capital and surplus where 
the amount of the credit over the normal 
10 percent limit is secured by readily mar- 
ketable refrigerated or frozen staples, fully 
covered by insurance. Section 3(b) grants 
corresponding authority as to discounting 
paper covering purchases of dairy cattle. 
Section 3(c) permits both national banks 
and State member banks (insofar as Fed- 
eral law is concerned) to lend up to 25 
percent of capital and surplus where the 
loan is secured by U.S. obligations, without 
regard to a former requirement that the 
transaction be in the form of a note from 
the borrower to the bank. Section 3(d) 
imposes a limit of 25 percent of capital and 
surplus on the purchase of consumer in- 
stallment paper by a national bank from 
a single dealer, where the bank is relying 
primarily on the dealer. This eliminates the 
former distinction between negotiable and 
nonnegotiable consumer paper; under the 
old law there was no limit on such purchases 
if the paper was negotiable, but a 10-percent 
limit if it was not. Ef the bank relies pri- 
marily on the maker of the obligation (that 
is, the buyer of the automobile or whatever 
other item may be involved) rather than 
the dealer, the transaction is not subject to 
the 25-percent limit on credit to the dealer. 

Section 4 liberalizes some of the restric- 
tions on real estate loans by national banks. 
Section 4(a) permits loans on leaseholds 
that run at least 10 years beyond the loan 
maturity (the former requirement was that 
the lease run 99 years and be renewable, or 
run 60 years from the date the loan was 
made or acquired by the bank). Section 
4(b)(1) allows national banks to make real 
estate loans up to 20 years, covering up to 
75 percent of the appraised value of the real 
estate, if the loans are fully amortized so as 
to avoid balloon payments. Section 4(b) (2) 
exempts from the usual real estate loan 
restrictions any loan fully guaranteed by a 
State (either directly or through a State 
authority). Section 4(c) permits national 
banks to make construction loans on indus- 
trial or commercial buildings up to 18 
months’ maturity where there is a takeout 
commitment by a responsible lender to pro- 
vide permanent financing upon completion 
of construction; in such a case, the loan 
will be treated as a commercial loan rather 
than a real estate loan. In view of this 
change, section 4(c) also raises the limit on 
construction loans to 100 percent of capital 
and surplus (formerly 50 percent). Section 
4(d) permits national banks to take mort- 
gages as additional security on working- 
capital loans to manufacturing or industrial 
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enterprises, without subjecting the loans to 
the real estate loan restrictions. 
LR. 8160 passed the House on July 30 and 
the Senate with an amendment on 
August 24. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendmerit on August 26, and the bill be- 
came law on September 9, 1959. 


Technical amendments to national bank 
laws 
Public Law 86—-230—House Report 694; 
ELR. 8159 


This law repeals various obsolete provi- 
sions of the national banking laws and clari- 
fies and eliminates ambiguities that existed. 
In five instances, however, it makes sub- 
stantive changes. (1) Section 3 of the act 
requires approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency before a national bank may move 
its main office inside the city where located. 
The old law required such approval before 
the main office could be moved outside the 
city, and before a branch office could be 
moved inside or outside the city. (2) Section 
10 exempts loans by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation from the limit on bor- 
rowings by national banks. This simply re- 
stores an exemption which was in the law 
many years and was inadvertently repealed 
in 1950. (3) Section 11 allows a longer time 
(10 days instead of 5 days) for national 
banks to file reports of condition with the 
Comptroller after he calls for them. (4) 
Section 21 requires the Comptroller’s ap- 
proval before a national bank may declare 
dividends in any year that exceed the total 
of its net profits for that year combined with 
retained net profits for the preceding 2 years. 
A similar limit is placed on dividends by 
State banks that are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, except that in such 
cases approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
is required. Also the new act repeals a re- 
quirement as to dividend reports which had 
served no practical purpose, and replaces it 
with authority to require such dividend re- 
ports as may be necessary to carry out the 
national bank laws. (5) Section 23 pro- 
hibits any firm from receiving deposits un- 
less it is subject to examination and regu- 
lation by State or Federal authority. 

The House passed H.R. 8159 on July 30; 
it was passed by the Senate on August 24, 
and became Public Law 86-230 on September 
8, 1959. 

Technical correction in section 5136 of the 
revised statutes 


Public Law 86—278—House Report 884; House 
Joint Resolution 493 


This law makes a technical amendment 
needed because two bills were signed into 
law at almost the same time, both of them 
amending the same provision of law. The 
two acts involved are Public Law 86-137 (re- 
lating to financing of TVA power programs) 
and Public Law 86-147 (relating to U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank). Both acts amended section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes and inserted 
' Rew language covering obligations of TVA 
(in the first instance) and the new Inter- 
American Development Bank (in the second 
instance). Because the TVA bill was signed 
into law on August 6, 1 day before the Inter- 
American Bank bill was signed, the amend- 
Ment made by the second bill was technically 
deficient, This law corrects the deficiency. 

House Joint Resolution 493 passed the 
House August 17, passed the Senate Septem- 
ber 9, and became Public Law 86-298 on Sep- 
tember 16, 1959. 


International Wheat Agreement Act 
extension 
Public Law 86-336—House Report 883; 
H.R. 8409 


This act extends for an additional 3 years 
the necessary implementing legislation to 
carry out U.S. participation in the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. This agreement 
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was originally signed in 1949 and since has 
extended at 3-year intervals, the latest 


’s authority to make wheat 
and wheat flour available for export to exer~ 
cise our rights and fulfill our obligations un- 
der the agreement. 

H.R. 8409 passed the House August 17, 
passed the Senate September 11, and became 
Public Law 86-336 on September 21, 1959. 


Use of surplus grains to prevent waterfowl 
depredations 


Public Law 86-133—-House Report 571; H.R. 
7631 


This act repeals the expiration date (July 
8, 1959) contained in Public Law 654 of the 
84th Congress, thereby making permanent 
the authorization in that law for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to use surplus grains of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to feed 
migratory waterfowl to prevent crop damage. 
Feeding is done in cooperation with State and 
local officials as well as private groups, and is 
accomplished in such a way as to lure water- 
fowl away from farmers’ fields where 
are causing crop damage, yet not expose them 
to shooting. 

The bill passed the House July 20, passed 
the Senate July 24, and was approved August 
4, 1959. 

Federal Credit Union Act 


Public Law 86-354—House Report 696; H.R. 
8305 


This act rewrites the Federal Credit Union 
Act of 1934. It incorporates a number of 
amendments. Some of these are ‘designed 
only to clarify and modernize existing law. 
Others are intended to increase the scope 
and efficiency of Federal credit union opera- 
tions. 

The substantive changes include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. An increase in the maximum maturity 
of loans from 3 to 5 years. 

2. An increase in the unsecured loan limit 
from $400 to $750. 

3. Authority to pay dividends semiannually 
and to allow dividend credit for savings re- 
ceived in the first 5 days of a month. Also, 
the board of directors is authorized to de- 
clare dividends (formerly dividends were 
declared by the members at the annual meet- 
ing). 
4. An authorization for Federal credit 
unions to cash and sell checks to members 
for a reasonable fee. 

5. A liberalization of borrowing restric- 
tions on Federal credit union officials. Pre- 
viously such officials were allowed to borrow 
from their credit union only up to the 
amount of their shareholdings. The new act 
allows loans in’ additional amounts if se- 
cured by shareholdings of other members. 

6. Changes in the organizational and ad- 
ministrative provisions to make the opera- 
tions of the Federal credit unions more effi- 
cient. These include— 

(a) Appointment of supervisory commit- 
tees by the board of directors. Under the 
old law these committees were elected by 
the members. 

(b) Appointment of one or more loan offi- 
cers by the oredit committee. The loan offi- 
cer may be authorized to approve certain 
loans formerly requiring approval by the 
credit committee. 

(c) Authority for the board of directors 
to appoint an executive committee which 
may buy and sell securities, make loans to 
other credit unions, or approve applications 
for membership—functions formerly car- 
ried out by the full board of directors. 
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(a) a for the board of directors 


Housing Act of 1959 
Public Law 86-372—No House Report; S. 2654 


the Senate September 9. It passed the 
September 10 without amendment and was 
signed into law on September 23, 1959. Fol- 
lowing are the major provisions of that act: 
Title I increase? PHA’s general insurance 
authorization by $8 billion and extended the 
home improvement insurance program for 
1 year (until October 1, 1960). ‘This title 
also gave the PHA Commissioner authority 
to reduce minimum downpayment require- 
ments on sales housing financed under FHA. 
The FHA put the new, lower schedule into 


eligible for this insurance. In order to fa- 
cilitate trade-in home financing, the act per- 
mits a nonoccupant owner to close a loan in 
the full amount available to an owner oc- 
cupant, provided 15 percent of the 

proceeds are placed in escrow pending resale 
of the house. This provision will avoid du- 
plication of closing costs on trade-in arrange- 
ments. Unnecessary foreclosures on FHA 
mortgages will be avoided by provisions 
which encourage lenders to show forbearance 
in case of default, and which give the FHA 
Commissioner discretionary authority to take 
over the loan in deserving cases. Also, “the. 
FHA is permitted to accept VA construction 
inspections. The act raises the dollar limita- 
tions on per room, per unit, and total mort- 
gage amounts on FHA rental and cooperative 
housing programs, and increases the per- 
missible interest rates on these programs. 
Also equity requirements are reduced in the 
case of cooperative housing. Among other 
provisions, this title adds a new section 232 
to the National Housing Act authorizing 
FHA to insure loans on proprietary nursing 
homes, 

Title II authorized two programs to pro- 
vide housing for the elderly. First a new 
section 231 was added to the National Hous- 
ing Act authorizing liberal FHA 
insurance for new and rehabilitated housing 
for older people. Nonprofit sponsors can 
obtain loans up to 100 percent of value, 
while profitmaking sponsors are limited to 
loans up to 90 pereent of value. Second, a 
new program of direct loans is authorized. 
These loans bear interest at not more than 
the average annual interest rate on all ob- 
ligations of the United States, plus one- 
fourth of 1 percent. They may cover up to 
98 percent of total development cost, and 
carry a maturity up to 50 years. The amount 
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of $50 million is authorized to be appro- 
priated for these loans. 
Title ITT made a number of improvements 


mortgage which FNMA 

creased from $15,000 to $20,000 in the case 
of secondary market operations; from $15,000 
to $17,500 under the special assistance func- 


ance fund for cooperative housing was in- 
creased by $25 million, divided equally be- 
tween consumer cooperatives and builder- 
‘sponBored cooperatives. The act also au- 
thorized FNMA to make advance commit- 
ments on construction. 

Title IV relates to the urban renewal pro- 
grams. Capital grant authority was in- 
creased by $350 million upon enactment, and 
an additional $300 million became available 
on July 1, 1960. The act also provides for a 
more realistic method of determining the 
extent of use of the borrowing authority 
provided in the Housing Act of 1949. Under 
the new law, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is permitted to authorize 
land acquisition and slum clearance prior to 
the signing of the loan-and-grant contract. 
Also, local improvements started up to 3 
years before the signing of the loan-and- 
grant contract can be counted toward the lo- 
cal share of the cost of the project provided 
such improvements meet all other require- 
ments for eligibility. Public housing in 
urban renewal project areas will receive more 
equitable treatment. under the provision 
which allows the local tax exemption of the 
housing project to be counted as the com- 
munity’s share of the net cost of the urban 
renewal land. The law permits the expendi- 
tures of colleges and universities to be 
counted as part of the community's share 

of urban 


syundiuaeenane residential” 
for projects involving an educational insti- 
tution. Among other provisions of this title 
are more liberal relocation payments (raised 
from $100 to $200 for individuals and fami- 
lies, and from $2,500 to $3,000 for businesses) ; 
a requirement that urban renewal developers 
must publish certain information; and an 
authorization of $10 million for appropria- 
tion for the urban planning grant program. 

Title V authorized the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to enter into contracts for an 
additional 37,000 federally aided low-rent 
housing units. It also encourages greater 
local autonomy in the low-rent program; 
liberalizes tho eligibility requirements for 
families displaced by Government action; 
reduces the minimum age for admission of 
elderly persons; and authorizes local public 
agencies using public services for which 
separate are normally made to pay 
such charges. 


Title VI provided an additional $250 mil- 
lion for college housing loans, of which $25 
million is reserved for student nurse-intern 
housing and $25 million is reserved for 
“other educational facilities.” Also, non- 
profit student housing cooperative corpora- 
tions are made eligible for loans. 

Title VII contains provisions relating to 
armed services housing. The program of 
mortgage insurance under section 803 of the 
National Housing Act was extented for 2 
years (until October 1, 1961), and the maxi- 
mum maturity of mortgages under this pro- 
gram is increased from 25 to 30 years. This 
title also authorized a new section 810 un- 
der which the FHA Commissioner can insure 
mortgages on single family and multifamily 
projects for which the needs is certified by 
the Secretary of Defense. This program is 
limited to not more than 5,000 units. 

Title VIII includes a number of miscel- 
laneous . The farm housing re- 
search program was extended for 2 additional 
years (until June 30, 1961) and an appropri- 
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ation of $100,000 was authorized for the 2 
years. The authority for loans and grants 
for hospital construction under the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951 was extended. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 was amend- 
ed to make more liberal provisions for the 
purchase of participating interests in mort- 
gages by savings and loan associations. Also 
insured associations are permitted to invest 
up to & percent of their withdrawable ac- 
counts in loans to finance the acquisition 
and development of land for residential use. 
The voluntary home m credit pro- 
gram was extended 2 years (to October 1 
1961). The act also provides that mortgage 
loans insured by FHA under section 208 will 
not be taken into account in applying the 
limitation on real estate loans which a na- 
tional bank may make in relation to its 
capital and surplus or its time and savings 
deposits. 
Voluntary home mortgage credit program 
extension 


Public Law 86-119—-No House Report; Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 124 

The voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram facilitates the flow of private funds for 
housing credit into remote areas and small 
communities. Established originally by the 
Housing Act of 1954, with au expiration date 
of June 30, 1957, the program has been ex- 
tended from time to time. The last pre- 
vious extension, in the Housing Act of 1957, 
provided for a termination date of July 31, 
1959. Inasmuch as the general housing bill 
(S. 57) containing a provision to extend the 
life of the VHMCP was vetoed and action on 
another general housing bill could not be 
completed before July 31, the Senate on 
July 28 and the House on July 29, 1959, 
passed Senate Joint Resolution 124 extend- 
ing this program to September 30, 1959. 
This extension was approved July 31, 1959. 
As explained above, the Housing Act of 1959 
later extended the program to October 1, 
1961. 


Increase in U.S. subscriptions to Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank 


Public Law 86-48—House Reports 225 and 
435; 8. 1094 (H.R. 4452) 


This act authorized an increase of $1,375 
million in the US. quota in the International 
Monetary Fund and an increase of $3,175 
million in the US. subscription to the capital 
stock of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. This amounted 
to a 50-percent increase in our quota in the 
Fund and a 100-percent increase in our sub- 
scription to stock of the Bank. Of the in- 
crease in the Fund quota, 25 percent (or 
about $344 million) was paid in gold; the 
balance is held by the Fund in non-interest- 
bearing notes, to be used only at such times 
as the Pund may nesd cash to meet draw- 
ings by its members. The increase in our 
subscription to the Bank's stock is not ex- 
pected to result in any actual cash payments 
by the United States to the Bank; it amounts 
to a guarantee of the Bank’s obligations 
which are marketed to private investors and 
is callable only if needed to pay off these 
obligations. 

The International Monetary Fund is a per- 
manent international financial institution. 
By accepting the Fund’s articles of agreement 
the members have undertaken to promote in- 
ternational monetary cooperation and sound 
foreign exchange practices. Since the begin- 
ning of its operations in 1946, the Fund has 
assisted its members to maintain or move 
toward convertible currencies with unified 
exchange rates and to eliminate restrictions 
on international financial transactions. The 
Fund extends short-term financial assist- 
ance to members to help them meet tem- 
porary balance-of-payments deficits. At the 
time the act was enacted, the 68 member 
countries of the FPund had subscribed to 
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quotas totaling approximately $9 billion, 
The subscription of each member is equal 
to its quota and is payable one-fourth in 
gold and three-fourths in the member's own 
currency. 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has assisted the eco- 
nomic development of its member countries 
by making sound loans for capital projects, 
As of December 31, 1958, the Bank had made 
over $4.3 billion in loans to 49 different coun- 
tries and territories. In the first few years 
of its operation, the Bank loaned $500 mil- 


Hon for reconstruction efforts. Since that ie 4 
time the Bank has devoted its loans entirely 


to economic development. Most of these 
loans have been in Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. Disbursements have been 

for construction of electrical power facili- 
ties, improvement of ports and transporta- 
tion facilities, and various industrial, agri- 
cultural reclamation, and other improvement 
projects. The Bank has had no defaults. 
This activity by the Bank serves the impor- 
tant US. policy objective of assisting the 
economic development of less developed 
countries. 

The increases authorized by this act were 
part of a general increase recommended by 
the Boards of Governors of the Bank and the 
Fund in February 1959, to take effect only 
if member countries having about 75 percent 
of the 1958 Fund quotas and Bank capital 
agreed to the increases. The President on 
February 12, 1959, sent a message to Congress 
approving the proposed increases and recom- 
mending enactment of the necessary legisla 
tion on the part of the United States. 

The Fund quotas were originally set on 
the basis of international trade and financial 
conditions as they existed before World War 
II. The tremendous increases in interna- 
tional financial transactions in the past 10 
years made these original quotas inadequate. 
Heavy drains on the Fund’s resources in 
1957 and 1958 left it with only $1.4 billion in 
gold and dollars available at the end of 1958. 
The contemplated increases would add about 
$900 million in gold through contributions 
from other member countries, in addition to 
the $344 million paid in by the United States. 

The increase in Bank stock subscriptions 
was needed to facilitate borrowing by the 
Bank in the private market to obtain funds 
for loans. Such borrowings were approach- 
ing the point where they would equal the un- 
called subscription of the United States to 
the Bank’s stock. There were indications of 
increasing hesitancy on the part of the mar- 
ket to take up new issues of the Bank’s obli- 
gations as this point was approached. It 
was estimated that the increase provided in 
the act would augment the guarantee fund 
sufficiently to cover borrowing for the next 
8 to 10 years. 

S. 1094 passed the Senate on March 19, 
1959, 1 day after the House Banking and 
Currency Committee reported a similar bill, 
H.R. 4452. The House passed S. 1094 on 
March 25, with an amendment making it 
conform to the provisions of H.R. 4452 as 
reported to the House. The differences be- 
tween the House and Senate bills were re- 
solved with the adoption of the conference 
report on the bill by both Houses on June 6, 
It became Public Law 86-48 when the Presi- 
dent signed the bill on June 17, 1959. 


Inter-American Development Bank 


Public Law 86-147—House Report 678; 
8. 1928 (H.R. 7072) 


This act authorized the President to accept 
membership on behalf of the United States 
in the Inter-American Development Bank; 
authorized appropriations of $450 million for 
the US. subscription to the Bank; contained 
several provisions necessary to make our 
membership effective, including provisions 
relating to the marketing of the Bank’s 
securities in the United States; and provided ° 


for the coordination of the activities of  — 
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U.S. representatives to the Bank by the Na- 


- tional Advisory Council on International 


Monetary and Financial Problems. 

The Bank’s organizational meeting was 
held in San Salvador in Fe 1960. Of 
the 21 American Republics eligible for mem- 
bership in the Bank, all except Cuba accepted 
membership. Officials of the Bank were 
elected at the meeting. 

The Bank is designed to expand the eco- 
nomic growth of Latin America. It will 
make loans for projects in these countries to 
supplement other sources of credit. It will 
also. assist’ these countries in formulating 
development programs and in engineering 
and organizing projects. Its technical assist- 
ance will help these countries obtain capital 
from other sources, as well as from the Bank. 

The Bank will have resources of approxi- 
mately $1 billion, of which $850 million will 
be the ordinary capital of the Bank and $150 
million will be placed in a Fund for Special 
Operations. These two kinds of resources 
will be strictly segregated. Of the $850 mil- 
lion capital of the Bank, $450 million will be 
uncalled subscriptions, which in effect con- 
stitute a guarantee fund against which the 
Bank expects to sell securities in the finan- 
cial markets of the member countries. 

The U.S. subscription to the ordinary capi- 
tal of the Bank will amount to $350 million; 
$150 million of paid-in capital and $200 
million in callable capital. Our contribution 
to the Pund for Special Operations will be 
$100 million. The balance of the subscrip- 
tions to the ordinary capital of the Bank will 
be apportioned among the other members in 
approximate proportion to their revised 
quotas in the International Monetary Pund. 
In addition, the Latin American countries 
will subscribe $50 million (half in gold or 
dollars and half in their national currencies) 
to the Fund for Special Operations. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCING 


TABLE 1.—Resources of the Inter-American 
Development Bank 
[In millions of U.S. dollars] 




















United| Latin 
States | American} Total 
countries 
Bank ital: 
Paid in (in 3 install- 
ments): 
Gold or dollars.......| 75 125 200 
National currency ---- 75 125 200 
150 250 400 
SPD... .nsete.csenses 200 250 450 
ONE sii ininanrndto wikeinats 350 850 
Proportion (percent)...| 412 58.8 100 
Funds for Special Operations | _ 7 ie 
(in 2 or more  aolieapine 
Gold or dollars. .........- 50 25 75 
National currency -......- 50 25 75 
Tetel sos cts iawssic 50 150 
Sa] = =S_—_— 
Total (Bank capital 
and Fund for Special 
Operations)... ....... 450 550 1, 000 


Taste 2.—Timing. of U.S. payments to the 


Inter-American Development Bank 
{In millions of U.S, dollars] 


Initial 
pay- 
ment | Onor | Onor 
(not after after 
later Sept. {| Sept. | Total 
than q 30, 
Sept. 1961 1962 


Bank capital_........_. 30 6 60 150 
Fund for. Special Op- 
hd ck come te dean 50 Shy 100 


oe gh - - Fund 

for Special Operations could be req the Bank 
at any time subsequent to 1 year after the Bank has 
begun operations. 





In its ordinary operations, the Bank will 
make normal banking loans repayable in the 
currency borrowed and at interest rates sim- 
ilar to those charged by other lending insti- 
tutions. It will sell its securities on terms 
and conditions similar to the securities sold 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

The Fund for Special Operations will make 
loans on terms and conditions appropriate 
for dealing with special circumstances aris- 
ing in particular countries or with respect to 
specific projects. Such loans may be repay- 
able, in whole or in part, in the currency of 
the borrowing country. 

The bill passed the Senate July 15; passed 
the House July 27; and was approved August 
7, 1959. 

One hundredth anniversary of the first sig- 
nificant discovery of silver in the United 

States 


Public Law 86—-29—-No House Report; S. 1559 


This law authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to strike medals to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the first 
significant discovery of silver in the United 
States, which took place in Nevada in June 
1859. The law also authorizes the manufac- 
ture and sale by the mint to the public of 
silver duplicates of the medals upon authori- 
zation from the Nevada Silver Centennial 
Committee. 

S. 1559 passed the Senate and House May 
11, and became public law May 20, 1959. 

One hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Coloracgo and in commemoration 
of the establishment of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy 

Public Law 86-65—House Report . 402; 

H.R. 7290 


This act directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strike and furnish to the Colorado 
Rush to the Rockies Centennial Commission 
not more than 10,000 silver medals to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
settlement of the State of Colorado and to 
commemorate the establishment of the US. 
Air Force Academy. 

The act also authorizes the mint to manu- 
facture and sell to the public silver duplicates 
of the medals upon authorization from the. 
Colorado Rush to the Rockies 


The bill passed the House June 1, passed 
the Senate June 12, and was approved June 
23, 1959. 

One hundredth anniversary of statehood for 
West Virginia 


Public Law 86-184—House Report 881; 
S. 2099 

This act honors the 100th anniversary of 
the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union as a State by directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to strike a national medal 
commemorating the event. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to furnish to the West Virginia Cen- 
tennial Commission not more than 200,000 
of such medals which are to be made and 
delivered to the commission in quantities of 
not less than 2,000; but no medal will be 
made after December 31, 1963. 

The bill passed the Senate July 6, passed 
the House August 17, and was approved by 
the President on August 24, 1959. 

Gold medal honoring the late Professor 

Robert H. Goddard 
Public Law 86—-277—House Report 882; 
House Joint Resolution 19 

This law authorized the chairmen of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics and the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences to present a gold 
medal on behalf of Congress to the family 
of the late Dr. Robert H. Goddard, who is 
generally recognized as the “father of mod- 
ern rocketry.” 


A7203 
House Joint Resolution 19 passed the 
House August 17, passed the Senate Sep- 
tember 9, and became Public Law 86-277 on 
September 16, 1959. 
Regulation of savings and loan holding 
companies 


Public Law 86-374—House Report 679; 
ELR. 7244 


In 1955, the committee a bill de- 
signed to regulate holding companies in the 
field of commercial . “It was subse- 
quently enacted as the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956. Shortly after the com- 
mittee had reported that bill a new hold- 
ing company was formed in the savings and 
loan field. In the succeeding 4-year ays 
about a dozen holding companies 
formed, each of which controlled Gen oe or 
more insured savings and loan associations. 
They operate in six States, where State law 
permits formation of permanent-stock sav- 


hol have acquired control of 
& number of stock associations by buying a 
controlling interest in their 


of independent, locally managed savings and 
loan associations, . 
This act prohibits any holding company 
from acquiring control of two or more sav~- 
ings and loan associations if the savings ac- 
counts in the associations are insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. It also denies FSLIC insurance 
to any uninsured savings and loan associa- 
tion if it is controlled by a holding company 
which also controls an insured association. 
As a protection against self-dealing, the act 
also prohibits any insured savings and loan 
association controlled by a holding com- 
pany from making any loan to the holding 
company or any of its other subsidiaries. 


The act does not have any retroactive . 


effect. That is, it does not require any 
holding. company to divest itself of an in- 
sured association it controlled before enact- 
ment. But such a company cannot acquire 
control of any additional insured association. 

As enacted, this law contained a termina- 
tion date of May 31, 1961. As explained be- 
low, this was repealed in 1960, making the 
legislation permanent. 

H.R. 7244 passed the House on July 27 and 
passed the Senate with amendments on Sep- 
tember 11. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments on September 12, and the bill 
became Public Law 86-374 on September 23, 
1959. 

Additional directors for Federal home loan 
banks 
Public Law 86-349—House Report 947; S. 
2517 (H.R. 8591) 


This law permits the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board by regulation to increase up to 
13 the number of elective directors of a Fed- 
eral home loan bank in a district which in- 
cludes five or more States, and to increase 
the number of appointive directors. The law 
made it possible for the Board to provide for 
three elective directors of the Home Loan 
Bank of San Francisco for California. Cali- 
fornia had 3 directors until Alaska and 
Hawaii were admitted as States, but when the 
2 new States each became entitled to elect a 
director California was reduced to 1 director 
in order to stay within the former limit of 
11 elective directors per bank. 

S. 2517 passed the Senate September 9, 
passed the House September 12, and became 
Public Law 86-349 on September 22, 1959. 
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FSLIC insurance coverage in community 
property States 
Public Law 86-112—House Report 572; H.R. 
T7189 


This act corrects the inequity that existed 
in community property jurisdictions by 
amending the law relating to insurance of 
accounts in savings and loan associations 
so as to provide for husbands and wives in 
community property States insurance cover- 
age comparable to that which is available to 
husbands and wives in other States. 

Under the FSLIC Act, generally no member 
or investor of any one insured. institution 
may be insured for ‘more than $10,000. In 
States that do not have community property 
laws, ohne account may be insured up to 
$10,000 in the mame of a husband, one ac- 
count in the name of his wife may be simi- 
larly insured, and a third account may also 
be insured up to $10,000 if it is held by the 
husband and wife as joint tenants with right 
of survivorship or as tenants by the entireties. 

Under community property laws, an ac- 
count in the name of a husband, an account 
in the name of his wife, and an account in 
the name of both could all be community 

. Im these cases there is identical 
ownership of all three accounts. Conse- 
quently until this act was enacted only 
$10,000 total coverage could be obtained by 
a husband and wife in community property 
jurisdictions when all of their savings were 
community property, as opposed to $30,000 
in other States. The act provided for insur- 
ance coverage up to $30,000 in community 
property States, similar to that available in 
other States. 

The bill passed the House July 6, passed 
the Senate on July 15, and was approved by 
the President on July 28, 1959. 

Small business loans 
Public Law 86-367—House Report 946; 
‘ H.R. 8599 

This law provided an additional $75 mil- 
lion for the Small Business Administration’s 
revolving fund for its regular business loan 
program, by raising the ceiling on such loans 
outstanding at any one time from $500 to 
$575 million. It also provides authority for 
appropriations to continue, beyond 1960, the 
programs of grants for studies, research, and 
counseling concerning the managing, finan- 
cing, and operation of small-business enter- 
prises, as authorized by section 7(d) of the 
Small Business Act. 

H.R. 8599 passed the House August 24 and 
passed the Senate with amendments on Sep- 
tember 10. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments on September 11 and the bill 
became Public Law 86-367 on September 22, 
1959. 

LAWS ENACTED, SECOND SESSION 


Regulation of bank mergers 


Public Law 86-463—House Report 1416; 
8S. 1062 


This act provides for Federal regulation of 
mergers of federally insured banks, under 
uniform standards. Before this act was 
enacted, controls over bank mergers were in- 
complete and confusing, particularly with 
respect to the competitive factors involved. 
There were gaps in the controls exercised by 
the Federal banking agencies, and even 
where agency approval was required before a 
merger could take place, the standards gov- 
erning approval or disapproval were not 
clearly spelled out. 

To remedy this situation, Public Law 86- 
463 prohibits mergers of federally insured 
banks without the approval of the appro- 
priate Federal bank supervisory agency. If 
the merger is to result in a national bank or 
a District of Columbia bank, approval must 
be obtained from the Comptroller of the 
Currency; if it is to result in a State bank 
that is a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, approval must be obtained from the 
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Federal Reserve Board; if it is to result in 
an insured nonmember State bank, approval 
must be obtained from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Oorporation. In acting on a 
merger application, the agency having juris- 
diction over the transaction will consider 
the follewing factors: The financial history 
and condition of each of the banks involved, 
the adequacy of its capital structure, its 
future.earnings prospects, the general char- 
acter of its management, the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served, 
whether the bank’s corporate powers are con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, and the effect of the 
transaction on competition (including any 
tendency toward monopoly). Approval will 
not be given unless, after considering all 
such factors, the agency finds the transac- 
tion to be in the public interest. Except 
where immediate action is needed to save a 
failing bank, the agency having jurisdiction 
over the transaction will request a report on 
the competitive factors involved from thé 
other two banking agencies and from the At- 
torney General. 

The act requires that notice of a proposed 
merger shall be published in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the community or 
communities where the main offices of the 
banks involved are located. It also provides 
that each of the three bank supervisory 
agencies shall include in its annual report 
to Congress a description of the mergers it 
has approved during the period covered by 
the report. The report is to include the 
following information: The name and total 
resources of each bank involved; whether a 
report has been submitted by the Attorney 
General’ and, if so, a summary of its sub- 
stance prepared by him; and a statement 
by the banking agency of the basis for ap- 
proval. 

S. 1062 passed the Senate May 14, 1959; 
passed the House with amendments April 
4, 1960; and the Senate agreed to the House 
amendments on’ May 6, 1960. This bill be- 
came Public Law 86-463 on May 13, 1960. 


Federal deposit insurance assessments 


Public Law 86-671—House Report 1827; H.R. 
12465 


In general, this act takes two steps to 
simplify the procedures for determining the 
amount of assessment an insured bank must 
pay to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration for deposit insurance. First, it 
bases FDIC assessments on items in the re- 
ports of condition insured banks make to 
their supervisory authorities, rather than on 
special reports filed with FDIC for that pur- 
pose. Second, it simplifies the computation 
of assessments by authorizing a single, uni- 
form deduction by all banks, on account of 
“float” and other deductions formerly al- 
lowed, of 1634 percent of demand deposits 
and 1 percent of time deposits. The act 
makes no change in the annual assessment 
rate (which remains one-twelfth of 1 per- 
cent of total deposit liabilities), but it in- 
creases the rebate made to insured banks 
from FDIC’s net assessment income from 60 
percent to 66%, percent. 

Before this act was enacted, insured banks 
were required to furnish their supervisory 
agencies with certain information concern- 
ing their condition and operations, on forms 
known as “reports of condition,” and to file 
separate, special reports with FDIC for as- 
sessment purposes. The information filed 
with FDIC for assessment purposes was based 
on fixed dates, specified in the law, whereas 
the information filed in the reports of con- 
dition was based on “surprise call” dates. 
Also, there were differences between the way 
deposits were reported in the reports of 
condition and the way they were reported 
for assessment purposes. The new act elim- 
inates these differences, and bases FDIC as- 
sessments on the information submitted in 
the reports of condition, thereby eliminating 
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the need fer special records for assessment 


purposes. Wnder the act, insured banks will - 


submit twe certified statements each: year 
showing the amount of assessments due for 
each semiammual peried. 
used in the computation of the assessment 
will appear in the regular reports of con- 
dition except for the percentage deductions, 
The reperts ef condition will be made on 
“surprise call” dates, to be determined by 
the heads of the three Federal banking agen- 
cies. 

Formerly, banks were permitted to make 
certain deductions from their deposit liabili- 
ties in order to determine their assessment 
base. The new act eliminates these deduc- 
tions from the assessment base provisions of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. Some of 


the old deductions are reflected in the new — _ 


definition of “deposit” and the new pro- 
visions on reports of condition, but others 
are eliminated, and instead a new flat per- 
centage deduction is authorized (16%, per- 
cent of demand deposits and 1 percent of 
time deposits). The principal deduction 
eliminated by the new act was for “float,” or 
cash items in process of collection. 

Since 1950, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act has provided that as of the end of each 
calendar year FDIC shall transfer part of its 
net assessment income to its capital ac- 
count (insurance fund), and credit the bal- 
ance of its net assessment income pro rata 
to the insured banks, based upon the assess- 
ments of each bank becoming due in that 
year. “Net assessment income” is deter- 
mined by subtracting from FDIC’s total as- 
sessment income for the year its operating 
costs, any losses for the year (or additions 
to reserve necessary to provide for such 
losses), and any such charges for any pre- 
vious year not fully covered by previous years’ 
income. Under the old law, net assessment 
income was split 40-60; that is, 40 percent 
went to the insurance fund and 60 percent 
was credited to the insured banks. Under 
the new act, one-third will go to the insur- 
ance fund and two-thirds to the banks. 

H.R. 12465 passed the House June 28, 1960; 
passed the Senate July 2, 1960; and became 
Public Law 86-671 on July 14, 1960. 


Treasury sales of securities to Federal 
Reserve 


Public Law 86-567—House Report 1825; 
H.R. 12346 


This act extends until June 30, 1962, the 
authority of the Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase securities directly from the Treasury 
in amounts totaling not more than $5 bil- 
lion outstanding at any one time. 


Prior to 1935 Federal Reserve banks could 
purchase Government obligations either in 
the market or directly from the Treasury. 
The Banking Act of 1935, however, required 
that all purchases of Government securities 
by Federal Reserve banks be made in the 
open market. In 1942 the authority of the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities 
directly from the Treasury was restored, but 
a limit of $5 billion was placed on the amount 
outstanding at any one time. The $5 bil- 
lion authority was granted initially only 
through 1944, but the Congress has extended 
it from time to time so as to provide con- 
tinuous limited direct borrowing authority 
ever since. 

This authority permits the Treasury to 
operate with lower cash balances than would 
otherwise be prudent; gives the Treasury 
more leeway in timing new Treasury issues; 
provides a useful device for minimizing the 
effects on the economy of short-run fluctuA- 
tions in the Treasury’s cash balance, par 
ticularly during periods immediately pre- j 
ceding the peak of tax collections; and pro- 
vides an immediate source of funds for tem! 
porary financing in the event of a national | 
emergency. : 


Every item to be 
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HLR. 12346 passed the House June 24, 1960; 
the Senate June 28, 1960; and became 
Public Law 86-567 July 1, 1960. 
Defense Production Act extension 


Public Law 86-560—House Report 1739; H.R. 
12052 


This act extends for 2 additional years, 
through June 30, 1962, the remaining powers 
of the President under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1960. These include power to es- 
tablish priorities for defense contracts, lim- 
ited power to allocate materials for defense 

; authority to guarantee loans made 
in connection with defense contracts; au- 
thority to make loans and purchases to build 
up our defense capacity and assure adequate 
supplies of defense materials; authority for 
pusinessmen to cooperate voluntarily in 
meeting defense needs without violating 
antitrust laws; and provision for establish- 
ment of a reserve of trained executives to fill 
Government positions in time of mobiliza- 

on. 
— of these powers are needed now to 
maintain production schedules on missiles 
and other defense contracts; others are 
needed for longer range preparedness pro- 
grams; and other powers must be maintained 
in readiness for possible future emergencies. 

H.R. 12052 passed the House June 6, 1960; 

the Senate with an amendment June 
18, 1960; and the House concurred in the 
Senate amendment on June 28, 1960. This 
pill was signed by the President on June 30, 
1960, as Public Law 86-560. 


Export Control Act extension 


Public Law 86-464—House Report 1415; H.R. 
10550 


This act extends the Export Control Act 
of 1949 for a further period of 2 years to 
June 30, 1960. That act, which is admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Commerce, au- 
thorizes the regulation of exports to the ex- 
tent necessary (1) to protect the domestic 
economy from excessive drain of scarce com- 
modities, (2) to safeguard the national se- 
curity insofar as it might be adversely af- 
fected by exports of strategic commodities, 
and (3) to further our foreign policy. 

Controls under the Export Control Act are 
basically of two types—‘“security” afd “short 
supply” export controls. 

Security export controls are designed to 
regulate the flow of strategic commodities 
from moving directly or indirectly to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Short-supply controls are applied in order 
to carry out the policy of protecting the 
domestic economy from an excessive drain 
of scarce materials. 

At present the Secretary is applying export 
controls only for necessary national security 
and foreign policy purposes. The controlling 
of exports for short-supply reasons has been 
discontinued because there are no important 
commodities leaving the country in such 
quantities as to cause any serious shortages 
to the domestic economy. Authority for 
short-supply controls was retained in the 
act, however, because experience shows that 
our domestic supply of a commodity can 
change suddenly and it may become desirable 
to have such controls reinstituted. 

H.R. 10550 passed the House April 4, 1960; 
Passed the Senate May 5, 1960, and became 
Public Law 86-464 on May 13, 1960. 


Extension of housing and public facility loan 
programs 
Public Law 86—788; House Joint Resolution 
784 


As explained below, the committee re- 
ported out two housing bills in 1960, the 
Emergency Home Ownership Act and the 
Housing Act of 1960, but neither bill became 
law. Instead, during the last days of the 
session the Senate adopted a simple exten- 
sion of three programs, as a rider to House 
Joint Resolution 784, a resolution relating to 
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the U.S. Constitution 175th Anniversary 
Commission. The House agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment on August 31, and the Presi- 
dent approved the resolution on September 
14, 1960. 

The resolution as enacted extended the 
title I FHA home improvement insurance 
program for 1 year (until October 1, 1961). 
It also provided an additional $500 million 
for college housing loans, of which $50 mil- 
lion is reserved for student nurse-interr 
housing and $50 million is reserved for 
“other educational facilities” (such as cafe- 
terias and student centers). Finally it pro- 
vided an additional $50 million for the public 
facility loan program established by the 
Housing Amendments of 1955, under which 
the Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
makes loans to local communities for needed 
public facilities, primarily for sewer and 
water facilities in smaller municipalities. 


Housing at NASA installations 


Public Law 86-578—House Report 1820; 
S. 3226 


This act restored to essential civilian em- 
Ployees of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency the benefits of home mort- 
gage insurance under section 809 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. These employees lost 
their eligibility for this assistance when cer- 
tain research and development installations 
were transferred from the Department of 
Defense to NASA. Section 809 was enacted 
to help solve the housing problems of essen- 
tial civilian employees of the armed services 
at research and development installations. 
It is needed because in some cases homes 
built for such employees near such instal- 
lations exceed the number needed for the 
normal economic growth of the community. 
In the opinion of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, homes built in excess of those 
needed for normal growth do not meet the 
test of economic soundness fixed by statute 
as @ prerequisite for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. Section 809 permits the economic 
soundness test to be waived in such cases. 

S. 3226 passed the Senate May 25, 1960; 
passed the House June 24, 1960; and became 
law on July 5, 1960. 


International Development Association 


Public Law 86-565—House Report 1766; 
ELR. 11001 


This act authorized the President to ac- 
cept membership on behalf of the United 
States in the International Development 
Association. The Association offers a new 
approach to a longstanding problem: 
Through it, other highly developed nations 
will join with the United States in providing 
development financing geared to the special 
needs of the less developed areas of the free 
world. 

The International Development Associa- 
tion will be an international organization 
whose members must be members of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. It will be an affiliate of the 
International Bank so far as organization 
and management are concerned; the Gover- 
nors and Executive Directors of the Bank are 
to serve ex officios in corresponding capacities 
for the Association. The Association will, 
however, be a separate financial entity whose 
funds must be kept apart from those of the 
Bank. 

In general, the International Development 
Association will make loans on terms which 
bear less heavily on the balance of pay- 
ments of the borrower than is the case with 
conventional loans. The Association may 
make loans which are wholly or partly re- 
payable in the borrower's own currency. Or, 
loans may be made payable in the currency 
lent but for longer maturities or at lower 
interest rates than conventional loans. 

The financing provided by the Association 
must be used to further development in the 
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less-developed areas of the world included 
within the Association’s membership. Fi- 
nancing can thus be provided to less- 
developed member countries or to, less- 
developed dependent and associated terri- 
tories of members of the Association, but 
not to countries or their territories which 
are not members. Whenever financing is 
provided by the Association, it must be for 
purposes which are of high developmental 
priority in the light of the needs of the 
area or areas concerned, and, except in spe- 
cial circumstances, must be for 
specific projects. The Association will not 
provide financing if it concludes that such 
financing can be obtained from. private 
sources on reasonable terms for the recipient. 
Private enterprises, as well as governments 
or public bodies, are eligible to receive finan- 
cing from the Association. Projects such as 
pilot housing, sanitation, water su , ete., 
are eligible, although the major portion of 
the Association’s resources will probably be 
devoted to basic economic projects, such as 


railway programs or a grpup of integral parts - 


of a country’s or region’s development pro- 
gram. 

The initial resources of the International 
Development Association will total $1 bil- 
lion, if all members of the International 
Bank join. Member countries are divided 
into two groups for subscription purposes: 
17 countries designated in part I of schedule 
A will contribute about $763 million in gold 
or convertible currencies, while the other 
51 nations in part 0 will provide the re- 
maining $237 million, 10 percent in gold or 
convertible currencies and the balance in 
their own national currencies. The IDA 
subscriptions are based upon the relative 
capital subscriptions to the International 
Bank, and, as in the Bank, voting rights are 
roughly proportionate to subscriptions. The 
90-percent portion contributed by the less- 
developed countries may not be converted 
into other currencies by the International 
Development Association or used to finance 
exports from the country concerned without 
its consent. The following schedule lists 
the contributions to be made by each pro- 
posed Association member: 


Schedule of subscriptions 
[In millions of U.S. dollars *] 
Part I 

PAE a wien vice nccnis ceionamianeiin 20.18 
BR in cdc cnc bance a. cadena 5.04 
I oo nmin sep cei canines 22. 70 
CO a a. cintittiins mei a. nbicoisienbiieds 37. 83 
I scenes ap pnicticlgianhcorisiodiadanaietiisiabi 8. 74 
i nt ene Sneenieeeineinn ime 3. 83 
DENN a btn ait Kisios 4 ck teen ol 52. 96 
OIRO io siden, hte Saleen 52. 96 
SI ii thir 6 incising nie heel can cad 18. 16 
i acirecs: stents eumcesiinstinas tan edbeataiian ale 33. 59 
EXIPMOURG.. 2.0. aitals hice ny 1.01 
TO iii wines Sits Seon 27. 74 
kt sisie: cen tot tastlin etatiiecin tecnica 6.72 
ON sc ssiterve ce:snielbiviigtteipgeel siisbsnaiwkaiotilahtaeibe 10. 09 
Union of South Africa___......2_.. 10. 09 
United Kingdom. -.-_.........--..- 131.14 
OO CI a sciences wstitiatirehitccinsen cteia 320. 29 

Sete ide ned os aos 763. 07 

Part II 

Afghanistan... - ...2.2i.sasesare cde 1,01 
APQURURE 65 on on en eek eee 18. 83 
PT wes <> <select lacie 1, 06 
ONIN po ininninssanin an cesnttatnnsoicaiabctiiiaidestapil 18. 83 
UOT an oc no Si tiki ee 2. 02 
CN 5, daha clone lean 3. 03 
a wis tctchs wh aincearianln oiniceaminanialilaida 3.53 
FI i fi as as csinere miarencoagraraiahd dias 30. 26 
CCI a ss gs ssi hier Sect ener coun 3.53 
COGN TI secs cin ais hia desis - 20 
OPA. a oaid ~k koe Dedihows tiaiia oscars 4.71 
Dominican Republic... ...-..-..-. -40 


1In terms of U.S. dollars of the weight and 
fineness in effect on Jan. 1, 1960. 
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Schedule of subscriptions—Continued 
Part Il—Continued 

opr wad sities ll Sihcinapanibepiiniochionnieitinaiin 0. 65 
El OE on dinisndnme <aigpiinminiotsiess -380 
pT EES ee ee a ee . 50 
CRONE nitaicc dd cmpitideimeommcinne 2. 36 
COG, ciniitiencidimitinnnennamane 2.52 
Guatemels. <....0+.-<....-.-.- .40 
TN igi diterdnn cttiscnn aimee - 76 
a - 30 
iin ciceninentersannamortons « -10 
SIE. Ketitncnuhiincinies micinennne 40. 35 
Indonesia....... ileeilinmmtinanginn 11.10 
RD cetidb iiindcipioddinibspwmirvkneodmoge 4. 54 
RT habe nibindiie mininree dite seve macro . 76 
NG i sigs viens mitaiicnwmnsitin 3. 03 
ONE nh ctewtigierdttchi mictimmaientniae 1.68 
I iia see ete widitinemnnic nittinimen .-380 
Ria. hi Reicitlles ot cited citimctetewnion 1, 26 
LDR ici cdi ccmtigiccntscchon -45 
DIR ib a ebechbabtsndiinewtne na 1.01 
RR so Ri cditiicwmeniewasésiion 2. 52 
DR. AdstetBitin ens frtincnensinann 8. 74 
DD aitisdindtidipiedp an cmon 8.53 
WIGRTAGUR 6 ctmced nico nsinie cwnenne . 80 
itp attend eckiaemed 10. 09 
I iiathcarttincinicinnintetecmpenchiie . 02 
PORN Renciinmwwn wenn 30 
Be sisiticetaeidinaptid table cnignyseetntnermmnen 199 
PRINDUINGS ..idonwc canes cos= 5. 04 
EE BI Risiccittnmn ed egos necteceen 3.70 
inti ts tencmbccinbt one oe 10. 09 
I ii os deans biectibitiaiinaelliatatiiiaty 1.01 
SI cnnimsindtitsie-somstilehepeitinnsts ecineniietion 3.03 
I, sii csicisasntitiaiddeettighpaiiicmn 1,61 
REE acimsiviininemicindiumetienngats 5. 80 
United Arab Republic._......---- 6. 03 
I x cnc gictneernnenis wiihetintninih time 1. 06 
WEINER is. stittciwe ec ecidniescn ween 7.06 
a ptenpe nda ition cuwsn 1.51 
a visi miiivpilicncscsnone 4. 04 

I tititicancdtatighittininn 236. 93 

I cities caliente 1, 000. 00 


The U.S. subscription is payable in five 
annual installments, with an initial pay- 
ment of about $74 million. The following 
table gives in detail the projected payments 
by the United States: 


U.S. subscription payments 


















[In U.S, dollars] 
Total 
(3) 
2$57, 652, 200 |* $73, 666, 700 
4 67, 652, 200 | * 61, 655, 825 
4 57, 652, 200 | § 61, 655, 825 
4 57, 652, 200 | * 61, 655, 825 
4 57, 652, 200 | * 61, 655, 825 
Total_...- 288, 261, 000 | 320, 290, 000 


150 percent of 10-percent portion (5 percent of total 
subscription) payable within 30 days after date on 
which Association begins operations, or on date on 
ay original member becomes a member, whichever 

ater. 

212% percent of 10-percent portion (1% percent of 
total subscription) payable 1 year after beginning of 
operations of Association, and at annual intervals there- 
after until 10-percent portion fully paid. : 

220 percent of Spa portion (18 percent of total 
subscription) payable within 30 days after date on which 
Association begins operations, or on date on which 
original member becomes a member whichever is later. 

420 mt of t portion (18 percent of total 
subscription) payable 1 year after beginning of opera- 
tions of Association, and at annual intervals thereafter 
until 90-percent nm fully paid. 

523 percent of total subscription (5 percent plus 18 
percent). 

61914 percent of total subscription (14 percent plus 
18 percent). 


H.R. 11001 passed the House on June 29, 
1960; passed the Senate on June 29, 1960; 
and became Public Law 86-565 on June 30, 
1960. 
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One hundredth anniversary of Idaho becom-~ 
ing a Territory 
Public Law 86-696—House Report 1976; 
8S. 3160 


This act directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish to the Idaho 
Territorial Centennial Commission not more 
than 10,000 medals commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Idaho as a Territory. It also author- 
izes coining and sale of duplicates of the 
medals upon authorization from the com- 
mission. 

8S. 3160 passed the Senate June 18, 1960, 
passed the House August 23, and became law 
on September 2, 1960. 

One hundredth anniversary of statehood for 
Kansas 


Public Law 86-393—House Report 1261; 
8. 2431 


This act authorizes the manufacture and 
sale to the Kansas Centennial Commission 
of not more than 20,000 medals to commem- 
orate the 100th anniversary of statehood of 
Kansas. It also authorizes coining and sale 
of duplicates of the medals upon authoriza- 
tion from the commission. 

S. 2481 passed the Senate September 9, 
1959, passed the House March 7, 1960, and 
was approved by the President March 18, 
1960. . 

One hundredth anniversary of founding the 
pony express 
Public Law 86-894—House Report 1262; 
8S. 2454 


This act directs the Treasury Department 
to strike not more than 500,000 medals com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the pony express, and to furnish 
them to the National Pony Express Centen- 
nial Association. 

S. 2454 passed the Senate September 9, 
1959, passed the House March 7, 1960, and 
became law on March 18, 1960. 


Century 21 Exposition 


Public Law 86-697—House Report 1977; 
5. 3532 


This act directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strike and furnish to the Century 21 
Commission not more than 500,000 medals 
in commemoration of the Century 21 Expo- 
sition to be held in Seattle, Wash., in 1962. 

S. 3532 passed the Senate June 18, 1960, 
passed the House August 23, 1960, and became 
law on September 2, 1960. 


Gold medal in honor of Robert Frost 


Public Law 86-747—House Report 2118; 
S. 3439 


This act authorizes the President to pre- 
sent a gold medal in the name of Congress 
to Robert Frost in recognition of his poetry, 
which has enriched the culture of the United 
States and the philosophy of the world... It 
authorized an appropriation of $2,500 for 
the purpose. 

S. 8489 passed the Senate June 18, 1960, 
passed the House August 30, 1960, and be- 
came law on September 13, 1960. 


Savings and loan holding companies 


Public Law 86-746—House Report 2119; 
8. 3619 


As explained above, the Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Act enacted September 23, 
1959, contained a termination date of May 
$1, 1961. Public Law 86-746 repealed this 
termination date, thereby making the Sav- 
ings and Loan Holding Company Act per- 
manent law. The principal effect of this 
legislation is to prevent any holding company 
from acquiring control of two or more say- 
ings and loan associations whose savings ac- 
counts are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 





September 21 


S. 3619 passed the Senate July 1, 1960, 
passed the House August 30, 1960, and was 
signed into law on September 13, 1960. 

Small Business Investment Act amendments 


Public Law 86-502—H. Rept. 1608; S. 2611 
The Small Business Investment Act of 


1958 was enacted primarily to make equity- 
type capital and long-term credit more read- 
ily available for small business concerns, 
through encouraging the establishment of 
privately owned small business investment 
companies (referred to below as SBIC’s). 
Public Law-86-502 amended this 1958 act 
in order to remove certain obstacles which 
have impeded the realization of this goal. 

The new law did away with a number of 
restrictions formerly in section 304 of the 
1958 act, relating to SBIC’s providing equity 
capital for small business concerns. If 
amended section 304 to provide that SBIC’s 
may furnish equity capital to incorporated 
small business concerns “in such manner 
and under such terms as the small business 
investment company may fix in accordance 
with the regulations of the (Small Business) 
Administration.” Thus, the following 
changes were made in the 1958 act: 

(1) Equity capital formerly could be fur- 
nished only in the form of convertible de- 
bentures, callable by the borrower on $ 
months’ notice. The new law allows SBIC’s 
to furnish capital in other forms to be au- 
thorized by SBA regulation (such as by di- 
rectly buying stock in the small business, 
or by buying debentures with severable or 
“detachable” stock rights) . 

(2) Section 304 formerly stated it “shall 
be a primary function” of each SBIC to pro- 
vide equity capital for small business. 
new law strikes out “primary.” This con- 
forms SBA’s practice of allowing SBIC’s to 
engage solely in the business of making long- 
term loans, without actually offering equity. 
capital in any form, so long as their charters 
contain authority for engaging in, and they 
are thus available for both types of opera- 
tion. 

(3) The 1958 act requires a small business 
concern to purchase stock in any SBIC from 
which it gets equity capital. The new law 
eliminates this requirement, but grants the 
small business concern an option fexercis- 
able in whole or in part) to buy stock in the 
SBIC equal to 5 percent of the capital sup- 
plied to it. 

Section 5 of the new law relates to bank 
holding companies, and grows out of an in- 
terpretation of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Board interprets that act, in combina- 
tion with the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, as permitting a bank holding com- 
pany to invest up to 1 percent of its capital 
and surplus in an SBIC. At the same time, 
it ruled that a bank holding company’s sub- 
sidiary bank carnot invest in an SBIC, where 
the SBIC is or will become a subsidiary of 
the bank holding company. The new law 
allows & bank that is a holding company 
subsidiary to invest up to 1 percent of its 
capital and surplus in any SBIC even though 
the SBIC is a subsidiary of the same holding 
company. 

The new law also extends the operation of 
the Small Business Investment Act to pos- 
sessions. of the United States, such as Guam, 
and exempts SBIC’s from the District of 
Columbia’s small-loan law. 

'S. 2611 passed the Senate September 10, 
1959; passed the House with amendments on 
oan 16, 1960; and was approved June 11, 

BILLS REPORTED BUT NOT ENACTED 


Area Redevelopment Act 
House Report 360; S. 722 


(This bill passed the Senate on March 28, 
1959, and passed the House with amend- 
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ments on May 4, 1960. The Senate agreed to 
the House amendments on May 6, but the 
President vetoed the bill on May 13, 1960. It 
failed to become law when the Senate on 
May 24, 1960, voted 45 to 39 to override the 
yeto, thus falling short of the two-thirds 
yote needed.) 

The bill was designed to help areas of 
chronic unemployment or underemployment. 
It would have been administered by a new, 

dent Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. The Administrator could designate 
two types of areas—industrial and rural— 
for assistance under the bill. It provided 
that any area suffering from substantial and 
persistent unemployment could be desig- 
nated as an industrial redevelopment area; 
designation would have been mandatory for 
any area with current unemployment of 6 


' percent or more, plus a history of unemploy- 


ment of at least 6 percent for 18 out of 24 
months, or 9 percent or 15 of 18 months, or 
12 percent for 12 months. The bill also pro- 
yided that any rural area with heavy con- 
centrations of low-income families and sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment could be designated as a 
rural redevelopment area; designation would 
be mandatory under the bill for any rural 
county among the 500 counties ranked low- 
est in level of living of farm-operator fami- 
lies or among the 500 counties with the high- 
est percentage of low-income commercial 


- farms. 


The bill contemplated that an overall pro- 
gram for the economic development of the 
area would be prepared by the leaders of the 
area, with the help of local authorities and 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Appropriations of $4.5 million a year were 
authorized by the bill for providing technical 
assistance im these areas. This would in- 
clude studies evaluating the potentialities of 
the area for economic growth. 

The bill authorized loans for industrial 
projects, and loans and grants for public 
facilities, in these redevelopment areas, in 
accordance with these overall programs. 
Loans for industrial projects could cover land 
acquisition and development, construction 
or improvement of plants, and machinery 
and equipment. Appropriations of $150 mil- 
lion were authorized by the bill for such 
loans; $75 million for a revolving fund for 
loans in industrial redevelopment areas and 
$75 million for a revolving fund for rural 
redevelopment areas. It also authorized ap- 
propriations of $50 million for loans for pub- 
lic facilities in both industrial and rural re- 
development areas, where needed to bring 
industries into the area. Finally, another 
$35 million would have been authorized for 
grante to help finance needed public facili- 
ties in areas that cannot provide them oth®ér- 
wise. 


To help clear space for new plants-in indus- 
trial redevelopment areas, the bill provided 
for grants and loans to be made to such areas 
under the urban-renewal program now ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, without regard to certain existing 
requirements. Planning advances author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1954 would also 
have been made available for such areas 
without regard to population limitations that 
would otherwise apply. 

Finally, the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would have been authorized to help in 
providing needed training programs to pre- 
pare workers for new jobs provided under the 
bill in redevelopment areas, with appropria- 
tions up to $1.5 million a year authorized 
for this purpose. Appropriations of $10 mil- 
lion would have been authorized for sub- 
Sistence payments to unemployed workers 
undergoing such training, if they were not 
entitled to unemployment compensation. 
Such payments would have been equal to 
the average weekly unemployment-compen- 
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sation payment in the State and would have 
been limited to 13 weeks’ duration. 


Emergency Home Ownership Act 
House Report 13894—H.R. 102138 


(This bill was passed by the House on 
April 28, 1960, but was not acted upon by 
the Senate.) 

The purpose of this bill was to halt. the 
decline in homebuilding activity by provid- 
ing additional mortgage credit and by other 
provisions designed to lower the cost of hous- 
ing to the buyer. The principal provision of 
the bill would have authorized the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to invest up 
to $1 billion in FHA and VA mortgages on 
new homes. These funds could only be used 
to aid moderately priced new homes—up. to 
$13,500 in normal-cost. areas or $14,500 in 
high-cost areas. The bill would have pro- 
hibited FNMA from charging discounts on 
any loan purchased under its special assist- 
ance function, including loans purchased by 
the $1 billion fund provided in the bill. 

The bill also would have authorized a 
$50 million revolving fund in FNMA for the 
purchase of FHA section 203(i) loans. These 
loans, which are available to finance lowest 
cost housing in outlying areas, carry an 
extra one-half of 1 percent service charge 
(making total financing costs to the bor- 
rower of 6% percent). The bill would have 
lowered financing costs to the borrower by 
prohibiting FNMA from collecting this one- 
half of 1 percent service charge. In addi- 
tion, the bill would have authorized a $25 
million FNMA s assistance fund to sup- 
port section 810 mortgages (the new PHA 
insurance program for defense housing in 
impacted areas). 

In order to lower home buyers’ monthly 
charges, the FHA Commissioner would have 
been given discretionary authority to reduce 
the FHA insurance premium from the pres- 
ent minimum of one-half of 1 percent per 
annum to as low as one-fourth of 1 percent. 

The bill would have made it clear that the 
FHA had authority to insure home mortgage 
loans held by individuals. Also the benefits 
of FHA’s section 809 would have been ex- 
tended to employees of the new civilian space 
agency, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. (This was also provided in 
another bill reported by the committee (S. 
3226) which was enacted as Public Law 
86-578.) 

Other provisions of the bill would have 
directed FNMA to aid in the stabilization 
of the mortgage market; limited FNMA sales 
during the period of tight money; limited 
FNMA fees and charges and stock purchase 
requirements; and directed the FHA and VA 
to require that discounts be reported by 
lenders. 

Housing Act of 1960 


House Report 1924; H.R. 12603 


(This bill was reported by the committee 
with amendments on June 20. However, a 
rule was denied. A general housing bill, 
S. 3670 had been passed by the Senate on 
June 16.) 

H.R. 12608 was a comprehensive housing 
bill which provided for extensions and im- 
provements in our basic housing legislation 
and was designed to expand new home con- 
struction in all price classes. The FHA 
homeownership programs would have been 
liberalized through lower downpayments, ex- 
tended maturities, and increased maximum 
loan amounts. A number of improvements 
were included to encourage the production of 
rental and cooperative housing, and a new 
program of mortgage insurance on older 
residential neighborhoods would have been 
established. The bill also would have ex- 
tended the home tmprovement loan insur- 
ance program for 2 years and provided an 
additional $4 billion for FHA’s general in- 
surance authority. 

The new program of long-term low-in- 
terest rate loans for housing for the elderly 
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would have been given an additional $50 mil- 
lion (to be appropriated), and the maximum 
ratio of loan to t cost would 
have been raised from 98 percent to 100 
percent. : 

A number of changes would have been 
made in FNMA operations to make it more of 
a@ true central mortgage bank facility. A 
three-man management board appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and a 12-man -ad- 
visory council would have been established, 
and the Agency would have been 
to maek short-term loans on the security of 
FHA mortgages. Increased authorizations 
to .PNMA’s special assistance operations 
would have included $75 million for the gen- 


eral fund to be used at the discretion of the 


President; $10 million for the of 
cooperative housing mortgages; $15 million 
for a new fund to aid nursing homes; and 
& new $25 million fund to assure the suc- 
cessful launching of the program of FHA 
financing of older neighborhoods. 

A new Government-assisted secondary 
market for conventional loans would. have 
been established. Utilizing capital contribu- 
tions from the Federal home loan banks, the 
bill would have set up a new Home Mort- 
gage Corporation under the supervision of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to buy 
and sell conventional first mortgage loans 
and to issue debentures to the public in 
order to raise additional capital. 


In an effort to counter the sharp increase 


i 
E 
j 


lion, of which $50 million was reserved for 
“other educational facilities” (such as cafe- 
terias and student centers), and $50 million 
was reserved for student-nurse and intern 
housing. 

An additional $450 million would have 
been provided for Federal grants under the 
urban renewal program. It also would have 
established a new pilot program under which 
local redevelopment authorities could ac- 
quire and repair a limited number of 
dwelling units to be resold after rehabilita- 
tion. In addition, the bill would have given 
public and nonprofit hospitals the same ad-- 
vantage under the urban renewal 
as was given colleges and universities in the 
Housing Act of 1959, by counting as part of 
the local community’s one-third share of 
the net cost of slum clearance eligible ex- 
penditures for urban renewal made by the 
hospitals. 

The bill contained a number of provisions 
designed to meet the critical problem of re- 
locating families and small business firms 
displaced by urban renewal. Maximum re- 
location payments permitted to displaced 
families and businesses would have been in- 
creased. In order to provide relocation hous- 
ing under FHA’s section 221 at rentals which 
low-income families could afford, the bill 


‘provided that these loans could be made to 


nonprofit corporations at 4-percent interest 
and for a 45-year term. (At present the fi- 
nancing costs for rental housing projects 
under section 221 total 5% percent and the 
maximum loan term is 40 years.) To assure 
the availability of financing for this pro- 
gram, the bill would set up a special $100 
million support fund under FNMA’s special 
assistance program. In a further attempt to 
reduce the rentals, the bill would have en- 
couraged tax abatement by local communi- 
ties by giving credit for the amount of such 
exemption toward the community’s one- 
third share of the cost of the urban renewal 
project. 
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The bill would also have provided an ad- 
Sen SE Oe eee ee 
oan program which assists small communi- 
tas i tee ecaaeiator anair and over 
systems. 
Small business loans 
; House Report 1738; H.R. 11207 

The main purpose of H.R. 11207 was to 
inerease the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make loans under its 
regular business loan program. Present law 
limits the amount of SBA business loans out- 
standing to $575 million. The bill would 
have increased this limit to $725 million. 

In addition, H.R. 11207 would have made 
three minor amendments to (1) authorize 
SBA to make prepayments of rentals on safety 
deposit boxes, (2) permit SBA to file reports 
on its operations annually, instead of every 
46 months, and (3) repeal an unnecessary pro- 
vision concerning surveys of SBA operations 
by the Attorney General. 

The bill passed the House on June 6, 1960, 
and passed the Senate with amendments on 
July 1, 1960. When the House and Senate 
conferees met in August of 1960 to resolve 
the differences between the House bill and 
the Senate amendments, it had become ap- 
parent that the Small Business Administra- 
tion would not reach the $575 million ceiling 
on its business loan authorization until after 
the 87th Congress convenes in 1961. Accord- 
ingly, further action was postponed until 
that time. 


Surplus grains to feed wildlife 
House Report 1978; House Joint Resolution 
713 


This resolution would have made surplus 
grain held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration available to feed wildlife threatened by 
starvation as a result of adverse weather 
conditions. The resolution provided that 
the Secretary of the Interior, upon finding 
that an emergency exists warranting such 
assistance, could requisition grain for use in 
a feeding program, and make it available ta 
State fish and game agencies. It authorized 
appropriations to reimburse CCC for its in- 
vestment in the grain, but provided for the 
State involved to reimburse CCC for expenses 
of packaging and transporting the grain. 

The resolution passed the House on Au- 
gust 23, 1960, but was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 





Statement Concerning the Activities of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure and pride that I make 
this report on the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries during the 86th Congress. 

The past 2 years have brought many 
challenges to this committee, and I, as 
chairman, am delighted to point to a 
solid record of real accomplishment. I 
sincerely feel the work done by this im- 
portant committee has been most con- 
structive. 

During the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress the committee and its subcommit- 
tees held a combined total of 122 meet- 
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ings. Twenty-two pieces of legislation 
considered by the committee ‘were en- 
acted into law. 

In the second session 221 meetings 
were held by the committee and its 
subcommittees. Twenty-seven measures 
— out of the committee became 

aw. 

During this Congress the committee 
carried on its traditional role of striving 
to strengthen the American merchant 
marine better to enable it to serve the 
national interests in its dual capacity as 
@ vital link in our transportation system 
and as a military and naval auxiliary 
in readiness for emergencies. Reported 
legislation included measures designed to 
facilitate and make more flexible the pri- 
vate financing of essential new ship con- 
struction through Government guaran- 
teed loans or mortgages; to strengthen 
and modernize the important domestic 
and nearby foreign trades through au- 
thorization of the exchange of certain 
war-built vessels for more efficient ves- 
sels now in the reserve fleets; to ease 
the burden of the ship replacement pro- 
gram by extending the statutory life of 
subsidized vessels from 20 to 25 years; 
to extend for another year interim leg- 
islation to permit the continued use of 
the dual rate tariff system by steamship 
conferences, pending completion of cur- 
rent congressional studies; to increase 
the ceiling on construction-differential 
subsidy in order to help keep American 
operators on a parity with their foreign 
competitors in the face of rising ship- 
building costs in the United States; and 
other proposals contributing in various 
ways to the health of our merchant ma- 
rine. 

One of the most important and com- 
plex matters to be handled by the com- 
mittee was a bill to establish pilotage 
requirements for oceangoing vessels using 
the newly opened St. Lawrence Seaway. 

On an even stronger record than in 
the previous Congress the committee 
considered our vital role in the polar re- 
gions and reported an amended ice- 
breaker bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of three modern icebreaking Coast 
Guard cutters. The reported bill was 
a successor to the legislation which over- 
whelmingly passed both Houses in the 
85th Congress for an atomic-powered 
icebreaker. Through shortsightedness 
in the executive branch the atomic ice- 
breaker bill was vetoed by the President. 

Other legislation extended the concept 
of vessel construction subsidy to our 
vital fishing fleet under certain condi- 
tions. One major bill recognized the 
economic importagce of sport fishing and 
authorized specialized research into ma- 
rine game fish matters. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of the 86th Congress be- 
gan with a number of hearings to obtain 
information regarding the functions of 


the administrative agencies that fall un- 


der its jurisdiction. We have found in 
the past that this was a most satisfactory 
and efficient manner in which to organ- 
ize the committee and initially orient the 
new members to their responsibilities. 
Soon after Congress convened the 
committee also initiated extensive hear- 
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ings relative to specific operations within 
its purview. Hearings were held 
Washington on: the progress of the 
atomic shipbuilding program; special 
problems relative to the present status 
and the future of the Panama Canal; 
oceanography; and the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, our splendid institution 
for the training of competent young men 


war. 


These hearings aided the Members in: 


their understanding of the important 
work and legislation with which they 
would. be concerned in the 86th Congress. 
These hearings consisted of reviewing 
past and existing legislation. The valu- 
able information concerning the various 
agencies involved assisted the Members 
in background material. 

The establishment of four standing 
subcommittees and four special subcom- 
mittees during the 86th Congress points 
to the significant and diverse fields of in- 
quiry with which the Committee on Mer- 


chant Marine and Fisheries is concerned — 


in the course of its work. 

The four standing subcommittees that 
were established are: Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine, Hersert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, chairman; Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion, Frank W. Boykin, of Alabama, 
chairman; Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Navigation, Epwarp A. GarMaATz, of Mary- 
land, chairman; and Subcommittee on 
Panama Canal, Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN 
B.) Suxiirvan, of Missouri, chairman. 

These four subcommittees mainly han- 
dlec business relative to the subject in- 
dicated by their designated names. How- 
ever, at times the full committee heard 
subjects which were of the broadest gen- 
eral interest, irrespective of subcommit- 
tee scope of jurisdietion. 

The four special subcommittees that 
were established are: Special Subcom- 
mittee on Steamship Conferences, Hrr- 
BERT C. Bonner, Of North Carolina, 
chairman; Special Subcommittee on 
Oceanography, Grorce P. Mruer, of 
California, chairman; Special Subcom- 
mittee on Ocean Freight Forwarders, T. 
A. THompson, of Louisiana, chairman; 
and Special Subcommittee To Study 
Merchant Marine Academy, 
ZELENKO, of New York, chairman. 

In the following overview of the work 
done by the committee during the 86th 
Congress, principal legislation and inves- 
tigations are presented in terms of the 
several categories of the committee’s 
jurisdiction. The work of the individual 
standing and special subcommittees will 
be set forth under the categorical head- 
ing indigenous to each. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

No phase of the committee’s activity 
is less important than any other. 
as always, the greatest volume of legisla- 
tion related to merchant marine matters. 

In the committee’s view, it is essential 


that the needs of the maritime industry. 
be kept under constant review in order’ 


that we might keep the national policy 
up to date with regard to the merchant 
marine. 

We had laid emphasis on the impor- 


ine 


to serve our merchant fleet in peace and” - 
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tance of adapting nuclear energy to mer- 
chant shipping in earlier years. So one 
of the first steps in this Congress was 
to hold hearings on the progress of the 
atomic shipbuilding program com- 
menced several years ago. The world’s 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship, the 
NS Savannah, was authorized several 
years ago. She is now nearing comple- 
tion in a leading shipyard in New Jersey. 
We wondered, “Where do we go from 
How is the Savannah project 
going? What is next?” 

Y erearihgs showed that the initial proj- 
ect was going well, with only the normal 
impediments found with any prototype 

project. Maritime officials urged au- 
erention of further atomic-powered 
yessels—preferably tankers—in order to 
advance the program. Other Govern- 
ment witness proposed the go-slow 
signal until the Savannah project had 
proved itself. While no action was 
taken in the field, I believe the burden 
o. opinion in the committee was to do 
everything possible to take another step 
and proceed with authorization of an- 
other vessel, without waiting for final 
appraisal of the Savannah. It was rec- 
ognized that, first, atomic power has 
proved its usefulness in seaborne craft 
and, second, lessons already learned 
would mean a signal advance for a 
modern American merchant marine. 

During the second session, the Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine held 
extensive hearings on the Defense per- 
sonnel transportation policy. 

It was called to the attention of the 
committee that rather drastic action had 
been taken by the Department of De- 
fense in connection with military and 
dependent travel. Under current policy, 
action is being taken which will virtually 
remove all support of commercial sealift 
capability in the transportation of mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents, 
with corresponding increase of airlift 
through the maximum use of the Mili- 
tary Air Transportation Service. 

The hearings were to develop the facts 
on this situation through testimony from 
Officials of the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Commerce, so 
the committee could receive an under- 
standing of these policy developments 
for guidance in future study of the needs 
of the merchant marine. The present 
policy by the Department of Defense 
will undoubtedly affect the shipping 
Policies of the U.S. merchant marine. 
The committee feels that the implica- 
tions manifest in this action should bear 
close scrutiny in the future and, if neces- 
sary, further exploration be made. 

Extensive legislation concerning the 
US. merchant marine was handled by 
the committee during the 86th Congress. 

Three major amendments to the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 were im- 
portant pieces of legislation. 

First, an amendment that extends the 
life of certain vessels from 20 to 25 years 
Was passed into Public Law 86-518. This 
amendment has a dual effect of not only 
conforming the statutory life of postwar- 
built vessels to their actual life, but it 
also eases the annual burden of required 
Teserve deposits of eligible merchant 
ship operators by spreading the depreci- 
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ation charges and amortization pay- 
ments over 25 years, rather than 20 years. 

A secorid bill authorizes American op- 
erators to exchange certain war-built 
vessels they presently own for more 
modern and efficient war-built vessels 
owned by the U.S. Government. 

Still another bill amends the Merchant 
and Marine Act of 1936 with respect to 
insurance of ship mortgages giving more 
flexibility to merchant ship financing. 
The bill enacted into law authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce to insure ship 
mortgages up to 75 percent—and in some 
special cases up to 8744 percent—of the 
actual cost of construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or reconditioning of the vessel 
mortgaged. Under past law in order to 
qualify for insurance the mortgage had 
to be placed on the vessel before it was 
delivered by the shipbuilder. 

In recent years it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the gap between Amer- 
ican and foreign shipbuilding costs is 
widening. Under existing law the United 
States may assume as a construction 
differential subsidy no more than 50 per- 
cent of the bid price of an American 
shipyard. In some recent biddings in 
the important maritime replacement 
program the existing ceiling on construc- 
tion. differential subsidy would work a 
serious hardship on the. American op- 
erator. The basic concept of our subsidy 
system is that the American operator be 
placed on parity with his foreign compe- 
tition in both construction and operating 
costs. While the committee was reluc- 
tant to remove the ceiling on construc- 
tion subsidy altogether, it seemed only 
fair and reasonable that the ceiling 
should be lifted so as to maintain the 
advantage of reasonably equal competi- 
tive status through parity. Accordingly, 
favorable action was taken upon a bill 
to increase the construction differential 
subsidy to 55 percent, to be retroactive 
to June 30, 1959, and to expire 2 years 
after enactment. 

Through this legislation those opera- 
tors who otherwise would have been hurt 
by the recent increase in the construc- 
tion differential would be protected, 
and at the same time the Congress 
would be compelled to review the matter 
again within a reasonable period. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 781, 
83d Congress, to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to make 
Government insured private financing of 
ship construction available, the Con- 
gress has found it necessary from time to 
time to consider perfecting amend- 
ments. Two major measures were acted 
upon by the Committee and enacted into 
law in this Congress to strengthen this 
important feature of the 1936 act. One 
of these bills is designed to facilitate 
Federally insured private financing of 
ship construction by authorizing public 
bond issues. The other bill, approved by 
the committee and enacted into law, 
would provide greater flexibility in pri- 
vate financing of ship construction by 
authorizing a delay in placing a 
mortgage on a newly constructed vessel, 
if the loan secured by the mortgage is to 
be used to make the downpayment on 
other vessels to be constructed, without 
depriving the owner of the privilege of 
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obtaining Government insurance of the 
mortgage. Thus, it would be possible 
for an operator who plans to replace a 
fleet of vessels to pay in full for the first 
vessel in his replacement program and 
to mortgage that vessel subsequently to 
obtain the downpayment on other ves- 
sels. In this manner a_ shipowner 
would have the opportunity to make 
the most economical use of his own 
funds and to select, within the limits of 
his own resources, the most favorable 
time for private borrowing. 

Several bills affecting the wages, in- 
surance benefits, and general welfare of 


gress. 

that transfers from the Department of 
Commerce to the Department of Labor 
certain functions in respect to insurance 


benefits and disability payments to sea- 


men for World War IT service-connected 
injuries, death, or disability; clarifica- 
tion of prohibition against arrestment 
of seamen’s wages; and an amendment 
to the Revised Statutes relative to the 
disposition of money and effects of de- 
ceased seamen. 

Public recognition of the gallant ac- 
tion of the SS Meredith Victory was 
authorized by a public law citing ex- 
traordinary achievements of this ship 
during the Korean conflict. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, the SS Meredith Victory, a 
dry-cargo vessel, successfully undertook 
an emergency evacuation of refugees 
from Hungnam, Korea. This evacuation 
will rank forever, the committee feels, 
among the great accomplishments of the 
U.S. merchant marine. It is with great 
pride that we recognize the achievements 
of the SS Meredith Victory. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 con- 
tains a provision to the effect that in 
the event the bid of a west coast ship- 
builder is no more than 6 percent higher 
than the lowest responsible bid of an 
Atlantic coast shipyard, then the Pacific 
coast shipbuilder will be automatically 
awarded a construction contract for a 
subsidized vessel, provided the ship op- 
erator has its principal place of business 
on the Pacific coast and will operate in 
and out of that area. In recent years 
there has been a growing belief that this 
differential provision is both obsolete and 
discriminatory. 

Legislation has been considered which 
would eliminate the differential. The 
committee held extensive hearings on 
such proposals and ordered one of the 
bills favorably reported to the House. 
However, due to the adjournment of 
Congress, no final action was taken. 

In view of the strong regional feelings 
on this legislation it appears that it will 
probably be again introduced in the next 
Congress. In anticipation of further ac- 
tion and in the interests of attempting to 
resolve the conflicting testimony of Gov- 
ernment and regional shipbuilding in- 
terests, I have requested that the General 
Accounting Office, in conjunction with 
the Maritime Administratiqn, review the 
record and endeavor to establish the facts 
concerning relative shipbuilding costs in 
various parts of the country. 
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The committee considered and acted 
upon a number of other bills affecting the 
merchant marine in varying ways. 

FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


An extremely important area within 
the scope of the committee’s jurisdiction 
concerns the marine and fresh water 
fisheries of the United States, both sport 
and commercial. The somewhat related 
field of wildlife conservation also receives 
much attention from the committee. 

In the recent past, due to increased 
’ public interest and attention to the im- 
portance of the Nation’s fish and wildlife 
resources, new problems and demands 
have been created for the committee. 

One of the most important matters 
referred to the committee relative to the 
fisheries and wildlife conservation was a 
bill to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to undertake comprehen- 
sive studies of the migratory marine fish 


This bill received wide support, and after 
favorable committee action became Pub- 
lic Law 86-359. 

The scope of the authorized studies 


and species of migratory fish which 
spend a part of their lives in the inshore 
of the United States. Research 
be on a broad scale, including but 
not limited to growth rates, research on 


in survival, environmental influences, 
and other aspects for the development of 
wise conservation policies and construc- 
tive management activities. 

In the realm of research and study the 
committee was also concerned with the 


of the act of August 1, 1958, enacted 
into law by the 85th Congress, did pro- 
vide for studies of this type. Public Law 
86-279, under the 86th Congress, now 
states that the studies to the purpose 
of preventing losses of our invaluable 
natural resources due to insecticides and 
other pesticides be extended. A sum of 
$2,565,000 per annum is authorized to 
carry out the objectives of this study. 
One of the major legislative matters in 
the fisheries field was a bill to provide 
assistance to segments of the fishing in- 
dustry that have suffered undue hard- 
ship by reason of the operation of the 
reciprocal trade policy of the United 
States. The need for the legislation de- 
veloped from the depressed economic 
conditions in the New England fisheries, 
due to losses resulting from imports of 
frozen fish fillets at prices below the 
American cost of production. These de- 
pressed conditions have left the New 
England fishermen with obsolescent ves- 
sels and poor prospect of replacement 
with newer and more modern vessels, 
particularly since under U.S. law Ameri- 
can fishing vessels must be constructed 
in U.S. shipyards. Not only is the Ameri- 
can fisherman at a disadvantage with re- 
gard to capital cost of ship construction, 
but testimony revealed that there had 
been instances where relief recommended 
by the Tariff Commission under the 
Trade Agreements Assistance Act of 1951 
hed been denied through failure of ex- 
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ecutive approval. This bill would author- 
ize construction differential subsidies for 
new fishing vessels to be operated in a 
fishery suffering injury from which 
escape clause relief had been recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission and— 
after House-Senate conference agree- 
ment—other vessels to be operated in a 
fishery found by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be injured or threatened with 
injury by reason of increased imports 
not the subject of a trade agreement 
tariff concession. The subsidy provisions 
are similar to those prevailing with re- 
gard to subsidized merchant vessels, al- 
though limited to 3344 percent, exclusive 
of national defense features. The bill, 
as it passed the Congress, authorized an 
annual appropriation of not more than 
$244 million to carry out its purposes. It 
is believed that enactment of this legis- 
lation may point the way to the salvation 
of certain of our major fisheries suffer- 
ing from extreme foreign competition. 

Other bills dealt with the establish-. 
ment of new fish hatcheries and the 
clarification and improvement of ad- 
ministration of existing laws. 

COAST GUARD 


In past years there have been nu- 
merous proposals to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
improve and regulate safety measures 
on seaborne craft. The committee has 
recognized the importance of such 
measures and has endeavored to improve 
safety in the operation of large and small 
vessels both at sea and in the inland and 
coastal waters. 

The U.S. Coast Guard maintains a 
great responsibility in marine safety. In 
order to increase Coast Guard efficiency 
in this area the 86th Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating to 
prescribe further regulations governing 
existing lifesaving equipment, firefight- 
ing equipment, and other safety tech- 
niques and systems. This act, Public 
Law 86-244, also includes special duties 
to be performed by crew members in the 
event of an emergency. It is important 
to note that the bill provides for these 
regulations to apply to all foreign ves- 
sels carrying passengers from ports of 
the United States, unless otherwise pre- 
scribed by specific treaties of interna- 
tional agreement. 

The efficiency and effectiveness of the 
U.S. Coast Guard was increased by Pub- 
lic Law 86-474 by improvement in cer- 
tain basic statutes relating to the Coast 
Guard organization, composition, and 
personnel administration. This bill 
brings the organization of the Coast 
Guard it‘e linc with newly developed 
responsibilities and places it more closely 
into appropriate relationship with the 
other military services. 

One of the most important matters to 
be acted upon by the committee in this 
Congress was a bill to establish pilotage 
requirements for oceangoing vessels in 
their navigation of U.S. waters of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, and 
to provide a basis for a regulated pilot- 
age system to meet those requirements. 

Until the enactment of this bill there 
were no statutory requirements for the 
pilotage of ocean vessels navigating the 
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Great Lakes. However, the great in- 
crease in the volume of ocean shipping — 
entering the Great Lakes as a result of 


the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


made establishment of such require. — 
ments urgent and essential in the inter- 
est of maritime safety. - 
Distinctive conditions and diversified 
factors, including international prob- | 
lems, encountered in the Great Lakes. — 
St. Lawrence River area created a com- 
plex situation which complicated the 
final development of a bill that would 
provide a workable solution of the knotty 
problems involved. The committee con- 
sidered legislation introduced prior to 
the opening of the seaway, and held ~ 
many hearings before reaching a satis- 
factory solution which seems to recon- 


cile all of the major conflicts in this = 


many-sided situation. 

Though refinements may have to be 
made in the newly enacted legislation, I 
am confident that it will provide a sound 
framework for effective regulation and 
greater maritime safety in the waters of 
our “fourth seacoast.” 

Additional emphasis was placed on 
safety with the passing of Public Law 
86-159 which authorizes the Coast Guard 
to sell fuel and supplies to vessels or 
crafts unable to procure these items 
from other sources. This is a measure 
designed to protect the health and safety 
of ships and personnel. 

Modern icebreakers are needed to 
carry out the Coast Guard’s responsibili- 
ties as required in the national interest. 
To this end the committee again re- 
viewed the action taken in the 85th 
Congress to authorize an atomic- 
powered icebreaker. Without minimiz- 


ing the importance of such a vessel, the § 
committee modified its earlier position § 


and reported a bill calling for the con- 
struction of three modern icebreaking 


Coast Guard cutters without specifying | 


propulsion systems. ‘These vessels are 
to be capable of operating in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. The bill further 
‘authorized a feasibility study of the use 
of atomic propulsion in such vessels, 
The bill passed the House but did not 
receive final congressional action. 


Other bills concerning the Coast 
Guard and its activities that were passed 
by the 86th Congress and signed by the 
President were an authorization for the 
U.S. Coast Guard to sell certain and 
specific utilities in the vicinity of a Coast 
Guard activity not available to local and 
indigenous sources; and two bills that 
increase the limitation on basic pay of 
civilian lighthouse keepers and increase 
the retirement pay of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service. 

PANAMA CANAL 


Pursuant to the authority granted by 
the House of Representatives, the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, appointed a Board of Consultants 
on Isthmian Canal Studies to investigate 
short- and long-range plans for the op- 
eration, improvements, and other mat- 
ters relating to the adequacy of the 
Panama Canal. The report on these in- 
vestigations was made public during the 
2d session of the 86th Congress. 

These investigations were brought 
about by increasing attention to the 
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rapid growth of sea traffic through the 
Panama Canal. The increase has nar- 
rowed the gap between capacity and 
traffic demand to the point where con- 
cern was aroused as to the future ca- 
pacity of the canal. The investigation 
was mainly threefold whereby consid- 
eration was given to the ultimate po- 
tential of the present canal; the feasi- 
pility of lock-canal crossings at other 
sites across the isthmus; and the suit- 
ability of a sea-level canal in the Canal 
Zone and elsewhere. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
on these considerations disclose that the 
principal justification for large addi- 
tional capital expenditures for the Pan- 
ama Canal is to increase its potential 
capacity for handling all ships requiring 
transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans but that before approving any 
plans for increasing this capacity it is 
necessary to compare estimated future 
traffic and potential capacity under dif- 
ferent plans; that it is doubtful if any 
reasonable plan to construct a sea-level 
canal in the Canal Zone could be carried 
through without serious danger of a long 
interruption to traffic at the time of cut- 
over from the present lock canal; and 
that the feasibility of a canal at some 
other site across the isthmus should be 
studied further. 

A bill enacted into law by the present 
Congress reduces the interest burden on 
the Panama Canal Company. By amend- 
ing provisions of the Canal Zone Code 
relative to the handling of the excess 
funds of the Panama Canal Company 
the bill reduces the total amount of funds 
on deposit with the Treasury upon which 
interest must be paid. 

Another act increases annuities paid 
to noncitizen retirees formerly engaged 
in the construction and operation of the 
Panama Canal. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEES 


Summarized briefly, the work of the 
four special subcommittees during this 
Congress was as follows: 

(a) Special Subcommittee on Ocean 
Freight Forwarders: This subcommittee 
continued its investigation of the im- 
portant ocean freight forwarding indus- 
try which was commenced in early 1956. 
In this Congress the subcommittee de- 
veloped and reported to the full commit- 
tee proposed legislation based upon its 
comprehensive studies. Legislation was 
reported to the House but failed of final 
passage in the closing days of the second 
session due to unresolved disagreement 
in a House-Senate conference. 

(b) Special Subcommittee on Steam- 
ship Conferences: Following extensive 
Staff studies in the 2d session of the 
85th Congress a special subcommittee 
Was established to make a thorough re- 
view of the steamship conference system 
and the adequacy of the regulatory pro- 
visions of the Shipping Act of 1916. This 
special subcommittee held comprehen- 
sive hearings in all port areas of the 
country and took testimony from ocean 
carriers, importers and exporters, Gov- 
ernment officials, and many others. 

In view of the voluminous and complex 
record and the fact that the House Ju- 
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diciary Committee was concurrently 
conducting a parallel study of related 
aspects of the conference system and 
existing regulatory statutes, it was im- 
possible in this Congress to devise and 
act upon appropriate corrective legisla- 
tion. In order to avoid the possibility 
of serious disruption in ocean shipping, 
interim legislation was reported out and 
acted upon to continue the status quo in 
regard to the legality of the dual rate 
—— for another year, until June 30, 

(c) Special Subcommittee on Ocea- 
nography: Immediately upon the publi- 
cation of the first portion of a report of 
a Committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences recommending a coordinated 
national program in the field of ocea- 
nography, a special subcommittee was 
appointed to study such report, review 
the scope of oceanographic activity in 
the United States and ascertain the 
problem areas which would require leg- 
islation. The subcommittee has been 
most active throughout this Congress, 
having held numerous and thorough 
hearings and attended various ocea- 
nographic meetings as well as visited 
institutions and other installations in- 
volved in this field. 

Several legislative measures were con- 
sidered but in all the circumstances no 
final legislative action was taken on 
most of these because further study ap- 
peared to be required. However, favor- 
able action was taken upon two bills to 
give greater flexibility and efficiency to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Weather Bureau in their oceanographic 
activities. 

(d) Special Subcommittee To Study 
the Merchant Marine Academy: In re- 
cent years there has been growing im- 
petus to strengthen the status of the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N.Y. Several legislative 
proposals to this end have been before 
the Congress. In connection with this 
subject, the committee learned that 
serious questions had been raised con- 
cerning the administration of the Acad- 
emy, thé condition of its facilities, its 
curriculum, and student and staff mo- 
rale. These matters were the subject of 
a series of hearings by a special sub- 
committee in the latter part of 1959. 
Further inquiry into certain aspects of 
these matters are currently under re- 
view. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation, it appeared that a number 
of improvements were in order to in- 
crease the efficiency of the institution 
and the officials of the Department of 
Commerce and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration were so advised. 

The committee acted upon an Admin- 
istration proposal to clarify the status 
of personnel at the Academy. The bill 
passed the House but did not receive final 
action in the Senate. 

CONCLUSION 

I feel that from the standpoint of 
the work of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries the two sessions of 
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What Should Be Done About Monetary 
Silver Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole silver question has been dormant 
for many years. Here is a chance to re- 
duce our national debt without dam- 
aging anybody. Removal of the silver 
subsidies may even react favorably on 
the free market price of silver which in 
turn might help producers. Mr. Brat- 
ter’s article in the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, is an excellent one. 
Wat SHovtp Be Done AsovUr MoNErARY 

SILVER ProcRaMm 
(By Herbert M. Bratter) 

A reading of the article on silver by Mr. 
Robert M. Hardy, Jr., in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of July 14 suggests that 
it is time to review the monetary silver laws 
now on the books in an attempt to rectify 
errors of past legislation. Mr. Hardy of 
course speaks the viewpoint of mine pro- 
ducers of the metal. His company, Sun- 
shine Mining Co., of which he is president, 
is one of this country’s largest suppliers of 
newly mined domestic silver to the US. 
Mint Bureau. Mr. Hardy and his business 
associates, including a hired consultant, have 
been propagandizing in defense of the silver 
program and for a still higher price of silver 
for several years. This is perfectly legitimate 
and to be expected under our system of law- 
making. But it is also perfectly legitimate 
for others to examine with care the argu- 
ments of any vested interest. 

Silver mines in this country have been 





benefiting from subsidy legislation in the - 


guise of monetary legislation continuously 
since 1933 under one law or another. They 
don’t like the word “subsidy” to be applied 
to these statutes; but subsidy it is all the 
same. The silver bloc’s strongest friend in 
the Senate, Cart Haypen, of Arizona, has 
publicly stated that the silver purchase laws 
were passed to aid the miners. Under 
present law, producers of newly mined do- 
mestic silver may sell it on the open market, 
or, if they regard it to their advantage, to 
the U.S. mints. If they sell to the mints, 
it is self-evident that they have a greater 
advantage in so doing than would accrue 
from selling on the open market. The ac- 
companying table shows the top 10 corpo- 
rate deliverers of newly mined silver to the 
mints in 1959. Of these, those most often 
heard from in defense of the subsidy are 
Sunshine and American Smelting. 
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CORPORATE DELIVERIES OF TOP 10 SUPPLIERS 
OF SILVER TO U.S, MINT, 1959 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
US. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co... 
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THE SUBSIDY AND ITS RESULT 


Imagine a solid cube of sterling silver 
measuring almost 62 feet in each direction. 
That is how much silver is today lying idle 
in Treasury vaults, some of it lying there 
since 1878, a monument to what is prob- 
ably the most senseless and least justifiable 
subsidy in the history of American politics. 

Nominally all this silver was acquired by 
the Treasury in carrying out a congressional 
“monetary” policy. Actually the motive was 
not concerned with our currency system, but 
with the enrichment of silver miners, 
hoarders of silver in the United States, and 
silver sellers everywhere in the world. Only 
a thin slice of the pie went to Americans, and 
at that most of these beneficiaries were not 
in the West, but in the East, where the big 
mining companies and their chief share- 
holders were domiciled. Among the foreign 
beneficiaries were Mexico, which soon after 
the silver laws were enacted, nationalized 
foreign oil properties; China, which sold us 
more silver than any other country, although 
the rapid scale of U.S. silver buying in 1934 
and 1935 caused the Chinese and other gov- 
ernments officially to protest to the State 
Department; and India. Even Russia bene- 
fited from silver sales. 

The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 was pre- 
ceded in 1933 by other measures to “do some- 
thing for silver.” As executed in its early 
years the 1934 law proved to be a completely 
irrational foreign aid program that made the 
United States the laughing stock of the whole 
world. The wonder is that it happened in 
the 20th century and that the silver program 
is still solidly imbedded in our statutes. 

In “The Coming of the New Deal,” Arthur 
M. Schiesinger, the historian, appraises the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 in devastating 
terms. “Roosevelt,” he writes, “surrendered 
to political blackmail on the part of the silver 
bloc. The Silver Purchase Act, in short, as- 
sured the producers of silver a lavish sub- 
sidy, while the Government received in ex- 
change growing stocks of a metal which it 
did not need and for which it had no use.” 
He adds: 

“The silver policy represented the most re- 
markable—as well as the least remarked— 
special interest triumph of the period. A 
minor industry, employing tn 1939 (after 5 
years of subsidy) less than 5,000 persons, the 
silver industry, in effect, held the Govern- 
ment to ransom, extorting nearly a billion 
and a half dollars in the 15 years after 1934— 
a sum considerably larger than that paid by 
the Government to support farm prices over 
the same period. No legislation passed in the 
New Deal years had less excuse. ‘Our silver 
program,’ Morgenthau confessed in 19365, ‘is 
the only monetary fiscal policy that I cannot 
explain or justify.’” 

IT ALL BEGAN IN 1878 


In all the world only one country subsidizes 
silver mining through silver purchases: the 
United States. The first law for this purpose 
was the Bland-Allison Act of 1878. This 
called for the mints to buy silver and coin it 
into standard silver dollars. It was recog- 
nized at the start that the public would 
object to handling the millions of “cart- 
wheels” which were to be minted under this 
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law. So the lew uced the silver cer- 
tifieate, redeemable dollar for dollar in silver 
coins. The Bland-Allison cartwheels thus 
were forced into eireulation by proxy. Other 
silver purehase acts were passed to please the 
silver Senators and their allies in 1890, 1918, 
1983, 1934, 1989, and 1946. 

Today, as a result of these acts of Con- 
gress, millions of brandnew silver dollar 
coins with ancient dates lie in bags in the 
vaults, alongside endless stacks of bar sil- 
ver—all held as security for the small-de- 
nomination bills we use as currency. Mr. 
Hardy in his article states that silver certifi- 
cates are circulating money which are backed 
by silver on deposit at the Treasury and are 
payable in silver on demand. Indeed, silver 
propagandists claim that the silver certificate 
is today the only U.S. money that is re- 
deemable in metal, now that the Government 
does not pay out gold coin domestically. 
But this claim is both false and meaningless. 
It is false because under the law any form of 
U.S. currency is exchangeable for any other 
form of currency. You may obtain silver 
dollars with Federal Reserve notes or green- 
backs as readily as with silver certificates. It 
is meaningless because no one wants to ex- 
change paper money for heavy silver dollars 
containing only 70 cents worth of silver. 

If all our $1 and $5 bills were marked: 
“This note is by law legal tender for its face 
value but is not redeemable in any way,” 
the public still would accept them as readily 
as now, because we simply must have fold- 
ing money to transact our daily business and, 
so long as the Government’s printing presses 
do not.run wild, any official banknotes will 
be acceptable. Few of us realize that al- 
most every dollar bill we see came into be- 
ing through the silver mining holdup. 
Foreign silver buying by the Treasury has 
stopped, but the domestic subsidy is now a 
permanent law. 


SILVER UNDER ROOSEVELT AND EISENHOWER 


To the historian it is ironical that the 
present silver subsidy got its start under 
the New Deal but today finds the Eisenhower 
administration its chief friend. F.D.R. was 
willing to do a little something for silver in 
1933 as a reward to his western supporters, 
but he soon found he had to give those 
greedy interests a lot more. The New Deal 
eventually became fed up with the program. 
In 1942 Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., told a press conference: 
“I recommended twice now on the Hill this 
year that all the silver legislation be struck 
from the books,” . 

Yet, in 1955, when the Senate held hear- 
ings on repeal legislation, the most impor- 
tant support for retention of the subsidy laws 
came from the Treasury Department in the 
person of Under Secretary W. -Randolph 
Burgess. The silver bloc got all the aid and 
comfort it wanted from the testimony of 
Burgess and Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Martin. This year, following the in- 
troduction on April 25 of the repeal bill S. 
3410 by Senators Green, BusH, Dopp, and 
Pastore, @ bill which Mr. Hardy’s article de- 
rides as “raiding the Treasury of its silver 
reserves,” the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee wrote to ask the opinion of the Treas- 
ury Department on the measure. The 
Treasury as yet has not seen fit to reply 
knowing that without an opinion from the 
Treasury hearings would not be held. Pre- 
sumably political considerations motivate 
Treasury policies on this subject as much 
as ever, especially as this is an election year. 
In 1955, it is said, the Treasury’s mentioned 
attitude was designed to aid a certain west- 
ern Republican Senator, soon to be up for 
reelection. Of S. 3410’s four sponsors, three 
are Democrats. 


SILVER ACT'S GOAL 


Mr. Hardy cites the stated “goal” of. the 
1984 Silver Purchase Act. That goal was in 
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fact abandoned by Secretary Morgenthau 
fiscal 1942 and has not since been revived, 
It fits the definition of a “dead letter” in 
the statutes. 

The present domestic silver subsidy stems 
from the President’s proclamation of Decem- 


ber 21, 1983, opening the mints to domestic 


newly mined silver on terms far above the 
then market price. ‘Fhis proclamation put 
into effect the London Silver Agree \ 


which was negotiated—quite without au. 


thority—by Nevada's Senator Key Pitman, 
The proclamation, renewed various es, 
eventually was replaced by a permanent law 
in 1939. : 

The 1983 proclamation and its successors 
directly subsidized domestic silver mining; 
but indirectly, by removing the U.S. produc- 
tion from the market, benefited silver in- 
terests everywhere. Today and forever, 
unless the law is repealed, U.S. silver mines 
are guaranteed a Treasury market for their 
metal at a minimum price of 9014 cents an 
ounce. 


SILVER SPECULATORS TRAIL DISCREETLY STOPPED 


The generous 1933 proclamation did not ~ 
satisfy the silver interests and their allies, 


notably speculators in bullion. It ; 
whetted their appetite for more. Inflation- 
ists like Oklahoma’s active Senator Elmer 
Thomas and speculators like the Committees 


for the Nation, a propaganda group, and a 
Rev. Father Charles E. Coughlin of: Royal ~ 


Oak, Mich., clamored for a bigger silver pur- 
chase law and for nationalization of the 


bullion they were hoarding. Father Cough- 


lin charmed millions of radio listeners with 
his Sunday discourses urging action for 


silver, the while he was trading in the ‘* 


white metal under the name of Amy Col- 
lins. The Treasury, in a belated effort to 
block the senseless silver drive, compiled a 


list of silver speculators. The trail led right 
to the steps of the Senate Office Building, ~ 


There it discreetly stopped. Nonetheless, 
the Congress passed the Silver Purchase Act 


of 1934, calling for silver purchases on a vast a 


scale. 

The 1934 act was a compromise that fell 
short of reviving bimetallism. Theoretically 
we still adhered to the gold standard. But 
the stated goal was to increase our stock of 
monetary silver until its “monetary value” 
should equal one-fourth of the value of our 
gold and silver combined. At the time the 
ratio stood at 10.3 percent. 


Today silver mining spokesmen in “Wash- 


ington insist that the Treasury may not — 


diminish its silver hoard but must keep 
adding to it because the 1934 act was manda- 
tory. But, being a compromise, the act also 


was discretionary. In the beginning the 


Roosevelt administration kept its bargain 


with the Senators and bought silver all over 


the world “enthusiastically”; so much so that 
the last silver standard countries exchanged 
their metal for American gold. Indeed, 
Morgenthau bought silver so enthusiastically 


that the world market price soared, the do- __ 


mestic proclamation price was given two big 
boosts, and foreign countries were econom- 
ically injured as their circulating silver coins 
were drawn into the melting pot. Finally 


the administration tempered its enthusiasm. | 


Purchases abroad were reduced and, by 1942, 
finally ended. The mandate of the 1934 act 
was quietly shelved in favor of the authors 
ized discretion. 

Under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 the 


U.S. Treasury acquired more than 2,160 mil- “a 


lion ounces of silver for which the sellers 


received $1,084 million, Since the Treasury | 


paid for the silver by issuing silver certifi- 
-cates up to the “cost value” thereof, it is 
argued that the program has cost the Treas- 
ury nothing. The silver purchase program 


has not been a charge on the Federal Budget. 
Silver purchases are made with newly printed — 


certificates. The silver certificates paid out, 
mostly to foreigners, have constituted an in- 
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fiation of the U.S. stock of currency. As the 
silver sellers ultimately spent here the dollar 
proceeds of their sales to the Treasury; the 
and services they acquired in exchange 
constituted the cost of the program to the 
US. economy. Moreover, under other silver 
jaws US. mines have received more than 
$700 million for newly mined domestic silver 
which the Treasury was obliged to buy. 


SUBSIDIES TO MINES AND USERS COMPARED 


While, thanks to American Treasury pur- 
chases, silver has been taken out of mone- 
tary use in many foreign countries, indus- 
trial uses for the metal have greatly in- 
creased. After World War II the metal had 
become so scarce that silverware, chemical, 
film, and other manufacturers were forced 
by the existence of the silver-mining subsidy 
to. seek legislation allowing the Treasury to 
sell idle silver to US. industry. The mining 
bloc finally consented to this, provided that 
the U.S. mints should be forever open to 
deposits of silver at the guaranteed price of 
90% cents an ounce. This was done. The 
domestic subsidy, previously limited, was 
made perpetual. Sales to industry, optional 
with the Treasury, were authorized at the 
same price. Thus, whenever silver sells in 
the market at above the mentioned price, 
any purchases which industry is allowed to 
make from the Treasury include a subsidy 
to the extent of the excess. 

How this arrangement has worked out in 


‘practice the figures reveal. During the last 


10 fiscal years mining companies found it to 
their financial advantage to sell about 288 
million ounces of silver to the mints, while 
users found it to their advantage to buy 
some 30,700,000 ounces from the mints. The 


. arrangement appears to have favored the 


miners by almost 10 to 1. 

Ever since the Treasury started taking in 
silver in 1933, thereby reducing the market 
supply, American silver consumers have been 
paying more than necessary for the metal. 
Silver is an element of cost in a wide range 
of American industrial products, not only 
civilian but military. 

UNIMPORTANCE OF SILVER MINING 


Silver mining is an activity of rather 
minute importance to the American economy. 
Even in the Western States where silver is 
mined, large!’ as a byproduct of other metals, 
the output wf newly mined silver is not of 
Major consequence. In Nevada, whose Sena- 
tors led in the clamor for silver purchases 
in the 1930’s the divorce crop was far more 
important. At that time our national pro- 
duction of silver was far less valuable than a 
long list of commodities not favored by Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Among these were hay 
and forage, soap, cordage and twine, enve- 
lopes, chewing gum, linoleum, processed nuts, 
Macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles, lemons, 


' Strawberries, and leather gloves. Even the 


glue and mucilage industry was more im- 
portant than silver. 

In the seven silver States in 1933 silver 
produced was only 6.47 percent of the value of 
all minerals produced there, and equaled only 
2.59 percent of the same seven States’ farm 
income. These percentages declined while 
silver was subsidized. In 1937 only eighty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of the total 
accountable income of the seven silver States 
came from their silver output. For the Na- 
tion as a whole, silver was of microscopic 
unimportance. Newly mined silver in 1937 
accounted for only eight one-hundredths of 
1 percent of the U.S. total accountable in- 
come. Yet this was the industry which has 
cost the Nation many hundreds of millions 
of dollars since 1933. How was this program 
put over? 

HOW SILVER BECAME SUBSIDIZED 

The answer is simple. Seven States ac- 
counted for 14 Senators, or about a seventh 
of the Senate. Given the Senate’s rulés of 
debate, this bloc of Senators were in a posi- 
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sion had awakened the always present. infla- 
tion sentiment in the Farm Belt, the silver 
Senators were able by logrolling to gather 
votes from other. vei gy emg And they 
aided, as mentioned,’ by the 
outside organizations and individuals moti- 
vated by the possibility of private gain. Lob- 
bying efforts were intense. Even Father 
Coughlin, then a power in forming public 
opinion, told a reverent House committee ab- 
surdly that silver purchases would enable 
China to buy our bathtubs, our shoes, and 
our shirts. 

The accompanying list, drawn from US. 
Government compilations, reveals the strik- 
ing unimportance of silver in today’s econ- 
omy. Every item on the list is of greater im- 
portance than silver. As a matter of fact, 
silver-plated flatware and sterling flatware 
combined have more than double the impor- 
tance of silver in the Government compila- 
tion. This is without taking into account 
silver holloware or any other silver-using 
products. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SILVER AND SELECTED 


COMMODITIES, DECEMBER 1957, AS CALCULATED 
BY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


DGGE oak co cie athe Ko Sop tebe 0.037 
Silver-plated flatware___._...______.- 052 
Sterling flatware... _.....-..-..--... .040 

SOC NIG ase oi os cada seaalatinn en ae lieaals 057 

BRE DOGUS | — is sein etannities 084 

MN a spe sot. nee sriparete toch mint Sapa apace a aca neta -102 

PENS ip oa ata ois Nae dS wing eae Setiace .053 

PENN 6s we wndakondewewae 098 

COemG ss is Seo. Be 040 

AGT... ono ii igo ingen ans hee 052 

Tomiate CBMUD: 6260s. nce Be .049 

SRE inno Sw di te espace ceaieiateen cacao .058 

AT ics aro ie tn ws btu ga thieves saaoro. Si tininghin cantonal 077 

he i OREO, EE FE 364 

Peanut Duti@is ce Si O74 

Rayon satin ribbon.................. 039 

Baye’: GUMMATOC.. 6. he hin cen 045 

BWGED .<-4-pieiees ademas 078 

Mom's Walletti. 6... 5. iiiaisk debs 041 

Tenet WOGG0 is nin eelindnennl sis 039 

CRAIG iis iia nice cee ein pote 049 

TOT GUD as sink. oa hp ee nidticad 056 

Men’s tennis shoes.............-....- 084 

WHIGINE:. PARSE oa ncciccedamin od .085 

Waste paper—old corrugated boxes..... .053 

Gummed sealing tape.........._. _- 084 

Coin-operated phonographs_-_........ .049 

SOE I ian instincts ein ani hla diaiaiae dee .051 

Rammer Mot Wl)... uciciwtb sce ad 038 

Glass sauce dishes, household_._._-_- 062 

Plate glass mirrors____............... 038 

Pins, fasteners and similar notions... .073 


Source: BLS wholesale price index: “Rela- 
tive Importance of Individual Commodities, 
December 1957, Based on 1954 Weight Dia- 
gram.”’ Issued August 1958. 


HARDY’S PLEA UNCONVINCING 


Mr. Hardy’s article calls the silver program 
“one of the pillars of our monetary system”’; 
a “bulwark.” Gold, he says, is needed—in 
some way he does not identify—‘for larger 
denominations and silver for smaller.” 
There is not the slightest basis in U.S. law 
for this strange distinction made by the 
mine president. 

Mr. Hardy offers us some economic theories 
as to intrinsic value and demand and supply. 
He says: 

“Manufacturers in New England are some- 
times joined by various economists of the 
armchair variety whose advocacy of a totally 
managed currency stumbles when it en- 
counters the principle of intrinsic value, the 
only monetary theory that has been success- 
ful throughout all the history of mankind.” 

New sources of silver will have to be found, 
Mr. Hardy notes, adding: 

“The age-old laws of supply and demand 
could bring that about [ah] by an increase 


So, by the end of the mercantilist period 
value had come to be generally regarded as 
what Hany calls “an extrinsic market phe- 
nomenon dependent upon exchange.” Ex- 
trinsic value was seen to be dependent on 
demand and supply. 

But enough of “armchair” economics. 

THE SENATE BILL 

Mr. Hardy’s article argues that to accept 
the Senate bill, S. 3410, will put an added 
burden on an overstrained gold reserve, if 
Federal Reserve notes are substituted for 
outstanding silver certificates. This “would 
create more fiat money,” he adds, ignoring 
the fact that all silver certificates and 
standard silver dollars are and always have 
been fiat money since 1878. 

It should be n that the bill, S. 3410, 
and its House counterpart, H.R. 11744, do not 
require the substitution of Federal Reserve 
notes for silver certificates. The bill re- 
lieves the of the present obliga- 
tion to hold “one dollar in silver” as security 
for each $1 of silver certificates. Instead of 
that 100 percent reserve, the bill would in 
effect let the Treasury reduce the reserve as 
low as it wishes. The bill, in fact, does not 
require the Treasury to hold any silver for 
the redemption of silver certificates. In- 
stead, it provides, as does existing law, that 
silver certificates shall be exchangeable for 
any other form of lawful money. All our 
money, domestically, is flat money. 

Mr. Hardy regards the bill as a silver 
users’ raid on the Treasury. Such a charge, 
coming from a beneficiary of the mining 
subsidy, is ironical. The silver bloc engi- 
neered a succession of raids, not on the 
Treasury, but through the device of ““mone- 
tary legislation,” on the general public. 
True, the authors of S. 3410 represent silver- 
using States; but this is not true of Repre- 
sentative Epcar Hrestanp, of California, au- 
thor of H.R. 11744. 


SILVER ACT’S GOAL AN ANACHRONISM 


The 1934 Silver Purchase Act’s stated ob- 
jective of building up our stock of mone- 
tary silver to one-fourth the total of goal 
and silver is meaningless so far as our 
monetary system is concerned. In that sys- 
tem any silver reserves at all are an 
anachronism. When the act was passed the 
ratio was about 10.3 percent. In 1954, after 
all the silver buying, the roatio was up to 
only 15 percent, for meanwhile our gold 
stock had grown. Now that we have a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and are losing gold 
to foreigners, the ratio has reached 18.4 
percent. If we lose a few more billions of 
gold the silver-gold ratio will automatically 
reach the 1934 objective. 

As mentioned, the Treasury by 1942 had 
given up pursuing that goal. But when 
Sehator John G. Townsend (Republican, 
Delaware) in 1940 was rallying the Senate 
behind his bill to repeal foreign silver buy- 
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, Morgenthau privately favored the meas- 
mt but his assistant Dr. Harry D. White, 
prevailed upon him to defend, in the in- 
terests of polities, a program “initiated for 
rather silly reasons and supported for sillier 
reasons.” Led by Townsend the Senate twice 
voted to repeal the foreign silver program, 
notwithstanding the administration's posi- 
tion. Were the administration of 1960 to 
request repeal, the silver statutes would be 


readily expunged. 


PRESENTS A SILVER PROGRAM 


What should be done about silver? New 
legislation should prohibit Treasury acquisi- 
tion of silver bullion so long as there is any 
idie silver in Treasury vaults. Neither 
newly mined domestic or foreign silver 
should any longer be subsidized by Treasury 
purchases, whether mandatory or optional. 
Instead the Treasury should be directed by 
law to meet its coinage needs for bullion out 
of past silver acquisitions. 

The requirement that the Treasury keep 

a dollar in silver as reserve for each out- 
standing silver certificate should be repealed. 
There is no good reason why the silver dol- 
lar should be retained in our currency sys- 
tem. 
To the extent that silver is not needed 
by the mints to satisfy the public demand 
for dimes, quarters and half dollars, all sur- 
plus silver in the Treasury should be grad- 
ually sold. The law should authorize and 
direct the Treasury to sell silver in its dis- 
cretion, whether and whenever advantage- 
ous to the Government. ‘ 

The vast official silver hoard cannot be sold 
overnight without drastic effects on the silver 
market. But over a period of years it can 
be sold. The silver should not be indefi- 
nitely withheld from, sale just because it 
would have to be sold at less than the arti- 
ficial value at which most of it is carried on 
the Treasury’s books. Nor does it follow 
from the foregoing that it would necessarily 
have to be sold at less than the cost to this 


Any losses in terms of book value would in 
the first place offset seigniorage or profit 
taken by the Treasury while putting the pur- 
chased silver into the monetary system at a 
valuation above the metal’s cost. As neces- 
sary and as incurred through sales of silver, 
book losses should be charged against the 
budget, just as the seigniorage was credited 
to the budget. 

Whatever the Treasury can get for the 
silver in years to come will be better than 
what the Government is getting for surplus 
farm products, which are either given away 
as foreign aid or sold abroad for unspendable 
foreign currencies. 

The Eisenhower administration, advocating 
as it does sound monetary policy, should 
have taken the leadership in seeking con- 
gressional elimination. of the anachronistic 
silver statutes. But it has left this move to 
its successor. 

The insured pension funds will also re- 
main a minute influence on the residential 
mortgage market. There will be a shift to 
more term policies during the coming 
decade, providing relatively less money for 
mortgage investments. Pressure by the 
companies will force more and more States 
to permit segregation of insured pension 
funds in order that there may be more in- 
vestment by the companies in equities. This 
all suggests that the insured pension funds 
as well as the noninsured funds will play 
@ very small role in the mortgage market in 
the coming decade. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ENDORSES SILVER 

REPEAL 


Eprror’s nore.—Since Mr. Bratter’s article 
Was prepared, Under Secretary of Commerce 
Philip A. Ray has written Chairman A. 
Wiis RoperTson of the Senate Banking 
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and Currency ttee of the Depart- 
ment’s interest in silver as a commodity in 
commerce. The letter states: 

“The t of Commerce feels that 
enactment of S. 3410 would serve the in- 
terests of users of silver in the arts and in- 
dustries and of the consuming public, and 
would be consistent with general administra- 
tion policies with respect to the extension of 
governmental regulations and operations in 
the field of business.” 





Drive on To Curb Rules Committee Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of recent articles have discussed 
the Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition in the House and its control 
over the machinery of the House Rules 
Committee. 

I call two of these articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues—one by John D. 
Morris in the July 5, 1960, issue of the 
New York Times; the other by Robert K. 
Walsh in the August 28, 1960, Washing- 
ton Evening Star. The articles follow: 
[From the New York Times, July 5, 1960] 
Dretve ow To Curs Hovse Rvies Unrr— 


LIBERAL DeMocRATS BACKED IN ATTACK ON 
COMMITTEE FOR DELAYING LEGISLATION 


(By John D. Morris) 


WasHINGTON, July 4.—Liberal Democrats 
are quietly organizing a new drive to cur- 
tail the House Rules Committee’s power to 
stifle and delay major legislation. 

This attack, unlike others that have failed 
in recent years, appears to have sufficiently 
broad support to raise a serious threat to 
the continued -role of the committee as the 
chief congressional bottleneck for. bills 
favored by liberals. 

In the 1960 session, now recessed, the panel 
has been perhaps the greatest single handi- 
cap to achievement of an election-year legis- 
lative record satisfactory to the predomi- 
nantly liberal Democratic majorities of Con- 
gress. 7 

Resentment against the conservative coali- 
tion in control of the committee was rising 
and spreading as Congress left Washington 
this weekend for the national political con- 
ventions. 

The immediate cause of the animosity was 
the fact that the committee was blocking 
school construction .and housing bills and 
seemed disposed to tie up other politically 
appealing measures when Congress returns 
in August. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL CENTER 


In the background was the committee’s 
refusal to clear a sizable backlog of relatively 
minor bills and its tendency throughout the 
session to hamper liberal legislation more 
than usual. 

The importance of this 12-member com- 
mittee lies in its function as the legislative 
traffic control center of the House. All major 
bills approved by legislative committees ordi- 
narily must go through the Rules Committee 
on way to the floor. There are several ways 
to bypass the panel. They are cumbersome, 
however, often time consuming and fre- 
quently ineffective. 

With a majority needed for favorable ac- 
tion by the Rules Committee on a bill, its 
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coalition of four Republicans and two ¢ 
servative southern Democrats thus 
extraordinary power over the legislative 
agenda of the House, Liberal measures arg 
usually shelved by a 6-to-6 tie vote. fg 

Criticism of the coalition’s exercise of thig — 
power had reached the point last Thursday © 
where the committee chairman, Representa- 
tive Howarp W. SmirH, Democrat, of Vir. 
ginia, felt called upon to defend the pane] 
in a House speech. 

The courtly, usually amiable “J 
SmirH, 77 years of age, was especially stung 
by statements of a first-term Representative, 
GeraLp T. Fiynn, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Fiynn had complained that the Amer. 
ican voters were “sick and tired and fed up 
with the Rules Committee and the powers 
they have of stifling the forward-] : 
progressive legislation that they are stifling.” 


AN OUTSIDE COALITION 


Aside from housing, the committee ig § 
holding up legislation dealing with educa. — - 
tional television, fair trade practices, library 
services, and Foreign Service pay and retire- — 
ment. moat 

An outside coalition of voters interested 
in these and other measures is being organ- 
ized by enemies of the Rules Committee 
coalition. 4 

The impetus for revision of House rulesto § 
curtail the committee’s authority comes § 
largely from House liberals who organized © 
early this session as the Democratic a 
group. The moving forces include Repree @ 
sentatives Cuer Howirrecp, of California; — 
Frank THOMPsON, JR., of New Jersey; and 
Stewart L. Upatt, of Arizona. a 

A key tactician is Representative Ricwéap — 
Bo.ttnc, of Missouri, who is not a member § 
of the study group. Mr. Bo.iine is regarded 
as Speaker Sam Rayrsuen’s chief lieutenant 
on the Rules Committee and leader of the | 
panel's often frustrated six-man contingent 
of liberal-to-moderate Democrats. ‘9 

The attack is planned for the opening day *" 
of the session next January, when House  § 
rules will be adopted for the 2-year life of — 
the new Congress. Proposals range from 
outright abolition of the Rules Committee § 
and substitution of a Democratic policy ~ 
committee to enlargement of the Rules Com- 
mittee’s membership. 


THE 21-DAY RULE 


One widely backed proposal is for revival 
of the 21-day rule in effect from 1949 to | 
1951. It permitted any bill to be called up” © 
on the floor after the Rules Committee had ~ 
held it for 21 days. 3 

The success of the battle may hinge on 
whether the support of Speaker RAYBURN, &8 
the chief Democratic leader of the House, can 
be enlisted. 

Liberals abandoned plans for a rules battle 
at the start of the present Congress, in 1959, — 
when Mr. Raysurn assured them of his help — 
in bringing bills to the floor within a reason- 
able period after approval by legislative com- 
mittees. ; 

The Speaker has kept that promise to the 
satisfaction of most liberals by exerting pres- 
sure on the Rules Committee and at times by 
tacitly encouraging moves to bypass the 
panel. But he has failed to break the ob- 
structionist power of the committee’s coall- 
tion by his personal efforts. 










































































[From the Washington Star, Aug. 28, 1960] 
LIBERALS PLAN ALL-OvuT War ON RULES GROUP 
(By Robert K. Walsh) 

As the 86th Congress approaches adjournl- 
ment this week, a determined band of House © 
Democrats is gathering recruits for a massive 
assault on Rules Committee power as soon a 
the 87th Congress convenes in January. 

Stung by what they consider committee 
stalling or killing of progressive measures, © 
these House liberals and moderates have 
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worked out in considerable detail their strat- 
egy for 1961. . 

They recall that efforts to clip the com- 
mittee’s authority were tried or advocated 
without much success in recent years. But 
they believe they now can count on enough 

and public indignation to bring 
about a change. 

They pian to force the issue first at a 
caucus of all Democrats elected next Novem- 
ber for the new Congress. They will‘offer a 
resolution at that early January huddle to 
require individual selection of Democratic 
members of the Rules Committee by a ma- 
jority vote of the caucus itself. Advocates 
of such a procedure believe they can muster 
sufficient support to offtet expected opposi- 
tion by southern Democrats. 


ALL-OUT ASSAULT 


Other weapons they intend to use in their 
war on Rules Committee power and a fre- 
quent coalition of Republican and southern 
Democratic Members include proposals to 
increase the 12-member committee to 15, 
have the Speaker and majority leader serve 
as members, prevent tie votes from blocking 
action of the committee, and enable the 
House to take up any bill if the Rules Com- 
mittee refuses to act on it within 21 days. 

Leaders in this endeavor say also they will 
strive during the election campaign to re- 
move any idea that the Democrats are mainly 
responsible for Rules Committee obstruction 
or destruction of bills for housing programs, 
Federal aid for school construction, and other 
major measures the Democratic leadership 
had hoped to enact. 

The Rules Committee currently consist of 
eight Democrats and four Republicans elect- 
ed by the House generally on recommenda- 
tion by party leaders. It exercises great 
but not unlimited power in deciding what 
bills approved by legislative committees are 
to be cleared for House consideration and 
the time limits and other procedures regu- 
lating debate and action. 


ESSENTIAL, BUT— 


Practically everybody considers such a com- 
mittee to be essential to save the House from 
legislative and parliamentary chaos. Many 
legislators, however, contend that it should 
serve primarily as a sort of traffic cop to 
assure an orderly flow of bills to the House 
and to give all House Members an adequate 
opportunity to enact, amend, or reject im- 
portant measures, no matter how contro- 
Versial. 

The northern, midwestern, and western 
Democrats spearheading the 1961 attack on 
the Rules Committee are especially disturb- 
ed because the four Republican members 
and at least two of the four southern 
Democratic members frequently team up 
to delay of shelve measures. 

At the start of the 86th Congress in Jan- 
uary 1959 a group of some 100 House Demo- 
crats who later established themselves as a 
Democratic study group were on the verge 
of pressing for the 21-day and other means 
of curbing the Rules Committee. They 
abandoned the attempt when assured by 
Speaker Raysurn that he would do every- 
thing possible to see that important bills 
reported out by other committees were not 
prevented from reaching the House floor. 

RAYBURN NOT BLAMED 


Representative Ho.irre.p, of California, 
who heads the study group, and other Dem- 
ocrats active in the renewed battle against 
the Rules Committee, do not blame Mr. 
Raysurn because things have not always 
worked out that way or because the Rules 
Committee’s present coalition shows no sign 
of reforming. 

“But when we get in our democratic process 
to a point where a minority can frustrate 
the will of the majority, then something is 
Wrong,” Mr. Ho.irrecp said last week. 
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“Something needs to be corrected. * * * If 
House rules get to the point where 
frustrate the : of 
majority, then it is the job 
to change those rules to the point where it 
will be possible to allow the expression of 
the will of the majority either for or against 
an important matter.” 

Mr. HoLirietp osed that he and his 
associates have done a great deal of research. 
He predicted that “there will come a time 
when this rule will be changed which per- 
mits this frustrating situation in the demo- 
cratic process.” He emphas: 
gards this as a matter of 
than a partisan issue. 
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Gains for Alaska in the 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared on the record of 
legislation, of interest to my State of 
Alaska, which has been written by the 
86th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ‘ 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GRUENING 

One of the foremost practical advantages 
foreseen for Alaska throughout the long 
period in which the people of that former 
Territory sought statehood was the gaining 
of a voice and a vote in the Congress. 

Now that the end is at hand for the 86th 
Congress, the first in which Alaska has en- 
joyed participation on a basis of equality 
with her sister States, it is appropriate to 
cast up accounts and see whether and how 
this first great practical advantage of state- 
hood has been realized. 

I believe it must be the verdict of history 
that the 86th Congres has done well by the 
infant State. Alaska has made greater prog- 
ress, governmentally, in the past 20 months 
than in any like period in her history. The 
groundwork has been laid for a sound, a 
prosperous and—in the long view of his- 
tory—a populous State. Many enactments 
which will have great significance in the 
years to come have been achieved in the two 
sessions of Congress which have followed 
Alaska’s admission on January 3, 1959. 

The record of accomplishment for Alaska 
in the two sessions now ending is all the 
more remarkable in that it has been written 
against a background of divided Govern- 
ment. The Congress has been overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic in both House and Senate. 
Much worthwhile legislation has been lost 
through the veto or a threat of veto by the 
Republican President. Some legislation ~i- 
tally needed by Alaska, such as that provid- 
ing the first money for Rampart Dam, has 
been enacted only by the overriding of the 
veto. With the Senate certain to remain 
under Democratic control next year and 
with the House of Representatives virtually 
certain to do the same, it can be hoped by 
those interested in responsible and effective 
Government that the area of discord and 
division will end with the election in No- 
vember of a Democratic President sympa- 
thetic to Alaska’s and indeed the Nation’s, 
needs and aspirations. 

Within the Congress, as far as Alaskan: pro- 
grams are concerned, there has been no dis- 


understanding of the majority leader, the 
assistant majority leader, the chairmen of 
the committees and many Members on both 
sides of the aisle who have beén helpful in 
seeing that Alaska is off to a good start as a 
State. 

Here is the story, abbreviated, 
of what has been achieved for Alaska in this 
first session of the Congress in which our 
State has had full voting representation. 

The development of Alaska’s unmatched 
resources for the production of hydroelectric 
power represents one of the most important 
areas in which Federal legislation is required 
to realize the full potentials of this great 
source of energy. 


RAMPART CANYON DAM 


At Rampart Canyon, on the Yukon River, 
Alaska possesses the finest site on the Ameri- 
can Continent for the construction of a 
hydroelectric dam which could produce more 
electric power than any other installation 
under the flag. Preliminary studies of the 
Army Corps of Engineers indicate that a dam 
at Rampart could produce about 5 million 
kilowatts of installed power capacity at a 
cost of approximately 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour at the bus bar. It would produce more 
than twice as much power as Grand Coulee 
and the size of the power installation and 
the reservoir created by its construction 
would dwarf that mighty dam. The capacity 
of the proposed Rampart Dam would be half 
again as great as that of the entire Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The enormous lake that 
would be its reservoir would cover more than 
10,000 square miles and could change the 
climate of Alaska in its vicinity. The cost 
of Rampart Dam has been estimated at be- 


+ tween $900 million and $1.5 billion, and it 


may take at least 10 years to construct it. 

As a first step toward the realization of 
this much needed source of power, but in 
the face of vigorous opposition from the ad- 
ministration, the Alaska delegation, in the 
first session of the 86th Congress, succeeded 
in obtaining an initial appropriation of $48,- 
750 to enable the Corps of Engineers to begin 
its study of this project. For the fiscal year 
1961 the administration recommended the 
appropriation of only $100,000 for the con- 
tinuation of the study. Through the vigor- 
ous support and urging of the Alaska con- 
gressional delegation, this sum was raised to 
$350,000 as passed by the Senate and to 
$250,000 as finally agreed upon in confer- 
ence and enacted. 

~ SNETTISHAM POWER PROJECT 


In the Juneau area the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has made studies and has reported 
favorably on the construction of the Crater- 
Long Lakes division of the Snettisham proj- 
ect. This projected source. of electric power 
would have an installed capacity of 48,000 
kilowatts, and could be constructed at an 
estimated cost of $40 million. Firm energy 
would be produced at a cost of 6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

For the purpose of obtaining necessary 

authorization for construction 
of this project by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, I introduced a bill, S. 3095. Action by 
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Congress on the measure was not completed 
by this Congress due to the failure of execu- 
tive departments concerned to submit re- 
quired comments on the report of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in time to allow neces- 
sary hearings in Washington. In accord- 
ance with authorization for this purpose by 
the chairman of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I expect to hold hearings 
at Juneau on the need for this project and 
power requirements of the city of Juneau 
during the period between adjournment of 
the 86th Congress and the convening of the 
87th Congress. 
ANCHORAGE POWER REQUIREMENTS 

The growing needs of the city of Anchor- 
age for electric power were highlighted in 
the past year by the request of the city man- 
ager that legislation be introduced which 
would authorize modification of Eklutna 
Dam in a manner which would raise the 
present height of the dam and convert ap- 
proximately 20 million kilowatt-hours of 
nonfirm energy now produced into firm en- 
ergy for use of the city of Anchorage. A 
hearing held on the bill, which I cospon- 
sored, S. 3222, was held in Washington on 
May 11, 1960, and developed much factual 
information concerning increasing power 
needs of the Anchorage area and provided 
@ useful discussion of this proposal as well 
as other possible means of developing sources 
of this power. 

I expect to hold additional hearings on 
this bill in the Anchorage area during the 
period after adjournment of the 86th Con- 
gress for the purpose of further exploring 
needs for Federal legislation to achieve power 
required for anticipated growth of popula- 
tion and industry in the Anchorage area. 

RECLAMATION INVESTIGATIONS 


During the first session of this Congress 
the Senate passed a bill, S. 1514, introduced 
by Senator Barrierr and myself, which 
would remove the present ceiling of $250,000 
on annual authorizations for the Bureau of 
Reclamation for carrying on investigations 
of water resource development projects, in- 
cluding hydroelectric projects, in the State 
of Alaska. The artificial ceiling on reclama- 
tion requirements for this purpose must be 
lifted in order that this important agency 
may make its full contribution to the de- 
velopment of Alaska. Unfortunately, the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee took no action on this bill. 


ALASKA OIL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


During the first session of the Congress I 
cosponsored a bill, S. 1855, to increase limi- 
tations on the amount of public land a 
single oil and gas lessee may hold in Alaska 
to a total of 1 million acres, rather than 
the. 300,000 acres under lease and option 
provided for by then existing law. As re- 
ported to the Senate, the bill provided for an 
increase to 600,000 acres. This bill, which 
passed both Houses of Congress, was the 
subject of the most completely unjustified 
veto of the many vetoes exercised by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower during his tenure in office. 
Relying on advice of the Department of In- 
terior that Alaska should be divided into 
two regions, separated by the Brooks Range, 
and that a maximum limitation of 300,000 
acres should be applied in each region, the 
President vetoed this important legislation, 
thus temporarily delaying passage of a 
measure designed to expedite development 
of.the oi] and gas resources in Alaska. 

During the second session of the Congress 
both Houses enacted comprehensive legis- 
lation revising the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. This is now Public Law 86-705. A 
provision of the law adopted to both Houses 
is an increase in oll and gas acreage limita- 
tions in Alaska maximum holding of 

While the law 
of the State into two 
vision will follow the 


toa 
600,000 acres for each lessee. 
will require a division 
regions, the line of di 
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line of the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, thus 
resulting in a more reasonable separation of 

areas in the State than that orig- 
inally proposed by the Department of the 
Interior in its report on the bill vetoed by 
the President during the first session. In 
addition to increasing acreage limitations for 
Alaska oil and gas lessees, the new mineral 
leasing amendments include many other 
significant changes in law governing leasing 
of public lands for oil and gas development. 

COAL LEASING 


During the first session Congress passed 
and the President signed the law (Public Law 
86-252) , cosponsored by Senator BarTLetT and 
myself, which increased acreage limitations 
on the amount of land which may be held 
by a single lessee for coal mining. The pre- 
vious acreage limitation for Alaska was ex- 
tremely discriminatory, in that it allowed 
Alaska lessees a maximum holding of only 
2,560 acres. The new law allows Alaska 
lessees the same limitation as those of other 
States—a total of 10,240 acres, with an addi- 
tional allowance of 5,120 acres at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 


COPPER, FLUORSPAR, GOLD, LEAD AND ZINC, TIN 


For the benefit of industrial development 
of deposits of these minerals, I cosponsored 
the following bills: 

Senate Resolution 101, opposing the release 
of Government stockpiles of copper as a 
means of maintaining present price levels of 
copper. Not reported. 

S. 1285, to provide for the development and 
preservation of the domestic fluorspar indus- 
try. Not reported. 

Senate Resolution 163, a measure adopted 
by the Senate requiring the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make a study of the need for imposi- 
tion of quotas and tariffs on fluorspar im- 
ports with a view to taking action needed to 
insure markets for domestic supplies of this 
product. Not reported. 

S. 590, a bill to provide for the free market- 
ing of gold for the purpose of stimulating 
the recovery of this industry. Not reported. 

Senate Resolution 162, S. 1538, and S. 2169 
were all measures designed to improve con- 
ditions of domestic producers of lead and 
zinc. The Senate resolution would have 
called upon the Tariff Commission to study 
the need for quotas and tariffs on lead and 
zinc with a view to increasing markets and 
stabilizing of domestic products. S. 2169 
would have increased duties on imports of 
lead and zinc, and S. 1538, as another ap- 
proach to the problems of domestic produc- 
ers, would enact measures to stabilize pro- 
duction of domestic lead and zinc. 

Senator BarRTLett and I cosponsored a bill, 
S. 1957, passed by the Senate, providing for 
stabilization payments by the Secretary of 
the Interior to domestic tin producers, a 
measure designed to stimulate production of 
this basic metal. It was not acted on by the 
House committee. 

WATER 


I enthusiastically supported legislation de- 
signed to reduce pollution of waters of Amer- 
ica, and was cosponsor of the bill S. 2992, 
which would expand Federal programs of 
research into methods of water pollution 
control, improve enforcement measures, and 
otherwise improve provisions of existing 
legislation for Federal water pollution control 
programs. This bill was not acted on by the 
Senate committee. 

I objetted strongly to the act of the Presi- 
dent in vetoing the bill H.R. 3610, which 
Was &@ Measure passed by Congress to increase 
authorizations for amounts to be expended 
by the Federal Government on water pollu- 
tion control. 

For the State of Alaska, I joined with Sen- 
ator Bartizrr in sponsoring 8. 2628, a bill 
passed by the Senate which provided for a 
study of water resources of the State of 
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Alaska. No action was taken by the House 
committee on this measure. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 
Rehabilitation of the Alaska fishing in- 









dustry is essential for this important seg. 


ment of the Alaska economy. 8S. 3658, a bill 
introduced by me during the second session, 
cosponsored by Senators MAGNUSON and 
Jackson, of Washington, Senators Morse and 
Lusk, of Oregon, and Senator ENGLE, of 
California, would double the amount of 
funds now authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of the Interior from customs 
receipts on fish and fish products for re- 
search and development of the fishing in- 
dustry. Additional funds made available 
would be used for the same purposes for 
which they are now authorized, including 
scientific research on fishery development 
and conservation and development of 
domestic markets for fish and fish products, 
This bill was introduced late in the session 
in the expectation that during the period 
before the 87th Congress convenes support 


can be engendered in the Pacific Northwest . 


for its enactment. 

Conservation measures, designed to pro- 
tect fishery resources, which I cosponsored 
and supported include 8S. 502 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 184, in favor of which I 
testified before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. S. 502 would 
prohibit imports of salmon from countries 
failing to apply conservation measures nec- 
essary for protection of salmon stocks. No 
action was taken beyond the hearings. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 184 would extend a 
similar prohibition to other kinds of fish 
and shellfish. Hearings were held but no 
further action was taken, 

The growing importance of the shrimp in- 
dustry in Alaska caused me to join with Sen- 
ators from other States to which the sale 
of shrimp and shrimp products is of particu- 
lar economic significance in cosponsoring 
legislation to establish quotas and tariffs on 
imported shrimp and shrimp products. The 
purpose of such legislation is to reduce im- 
ports of shrimp from other countries, thus 
enabling domestic producers to find a larger 
market for their shrimp. The bills which I 
cosponsored for this purpose are S. 3204, 
a long range measure designed to enact 
quotas and tariffs into permanent law, and 
S. 3639, an emergency measure introduced 
by Senators from shrimp producing areas to 
be effective for a limited period of time. No 
action was taken on either of these bills, but 
the Finance Committee has directed the 
Tariff Commission to undertake an investiga- 
tion of the shrimp industry. 


LAND MANAGEMENT 


I cosponsored with Senator BarTLett 5. 
3469, a bill authorizing the Bureau of Land 
Management to sell land in Alaska contain- 
ing coal, oil, or gas with a reservation of min- 
erals to the Government. At the present 
time, this land cannot be sold. The bill 
would help simplify the enormously compli- 
cated procedures now applicable to land 
transactions in Alaska. It passed the Sen- 
ate, but received no action in the House. 

I cosponsored a bill with Senator Bart.Lert, 
S. 1411, which has now become law (Public 
Law 86-512), authorizing owners of land at 
Big Delta and Tok Junction to acquire 
property lying between their estates and the 
highways. This provision enables some of 
the land that was withdrawn earlier by the 
Government in the form of excessing rights- 
of-way to be restored to private entry. 


I also cosponsored 8S. 3267, which passed 
the Congress, amending the current law re- 
lating to disposal of certain lands in Alaska. 
The new land would enable Matanuska Val- 
ley farmers to buy land at less than market 
value set by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. In addition to correcting previous 
practices that have caused complaints of un- 
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fairness in land sales, the bill will be to the 
Government’s advantage in that the cost of 
prolonged appeals can be avoided. 

S. 3434, which I also cosponsored, would 

authorize the State of Alaska to make par- 
tial selections of public land under mineral 
lease. This bill is of great importance to 
Alaskans, as it will facilitate selection of 
lands allotted to Alaska under the Statehood 
Act and as such, of course, would greatly 
assist the State in proceeding with the selec- 
tion of lands to which it is entitled. Al- 
though the Interior Committee did not re- 
port S. 3434, its provisions were incorporated 
in Public Law 86-786 (S. 2959) which was 
signed by the President on September 14, 
1960. 
S. 3545, which I cosponsored, and which 
is now Public Law 86-620, amends a 1929 
statute granting 100,000 acres of public land 
in Alaska for the support of the University 
of Alaska. Previously this land could be 
sold or leased only at public auction. The 
newly passed bill will allow the sealed-bid 
method to be used. This is, of course, the 
more general practice in land sales and the 
leasing of public property by such a pro- 
cedure usually brings higher prices. Conse- 
quently, the University of Alaska stands to 
benefit from this bill. 

Another bill which I cosponsored (now 
Public Law 86-173) amends the Alaska 
Statehood Act by permitting the State to ac- 
quire lands that may have come under Fed- 
eral oil and gas lease provisions subsequent 
to statehood. The enactment of this bill 
was, of course, greatly desired by the State, 
as it helps to carry out the primary intent 
and purpose of Congress in making land 
grants; namely, that of enabling the State 
to support statehood in its own right. 

S. 2587, cosponsored by me, which passed 
the Senate, but did not come out of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, is a bill of general application which 
requires any department or agency of the 
Government to come to Congress for legis- 
lative approval for all land withdrawals in 
excess of 5,000 acres. This bill is of particu- 
lar consequence, as the decision to withdraw 
large areas of land should be accomplished 
only with legislative approval. This provi- 
sion amends a law enacted in 1958 requir- 
ing the Defense Department to seek similar 
congressional approval for its proposed with- 
drawals. If it had passed the House and had 
been signed by the President, it would have 
restored some of the legislative authority 
that has been forfeited to the executive 
branch during recent years. 


HOMESTEADERS 


Another major legislative objective was 
the enactment of a law which would insure 
fair treatment for Alaska homesteaders who 
have been faced with demands of the De- 
partment of the Interior for waiver of sub- 
surface rights as a result of reclassification 
of sedimentary lands in Alaska as prospec- 
tively valuable for oil and gas. 

Early in the session I introduced a bill, 
8. 1670, to quitclaim to homesteaders the 
rights of the United States to mineral de- 
posits in homesteads where valid entries 
had been made prior to the actual discovery 
of oil on the Kenai Peninsula in July 1957. 

The bill, as introduced, ran into strong 
Opposition from the administration. Just 
prior to the July recess of the second ses- 
sion the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs authorized an investigation 
of the Anchorage Land Office to determine 
the extent to which errors of administration 
of the public land laws by that office had 
contributed to the problems faced by the 
homesteaders in connection with the loss 
of their subsurface rights. The committee 
requested that the Secretary of the Interior 
extend the moratorium on submission of 
waivers of mineral rights demanded of the 


homesteaders pending completion of the 
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survey and determination of the commit- 
tee as to action to be taken by it as a result 
thereof. The Secretary of the Interior re- 
fused to agree to the committee’s request. 
Instead, he insisted that the bill I intro- 
duced be sharply restricted and limited to 
those homesteaders on the Kenai Peninsula 
who had completed all requirements, except 
the submission of final proof, by July 23, 
1957. Realizing that any bill going beyond 
the demands of the Department of the In- 
terior faced a certain veto, both Houses of 
the Congress passed, in the closing hours 
of the session, a bill limited in the manner 
specified by the Secretary of the Interior. 


CONSERVATION LEGISLATION 


I was a cosponsor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 73 to create a joint committee 
on a national fuels policy. A thorough 
study needs to be made by the Congress 
in this vital area in order to foster the long- 
range development of all fuels that continue 
to be needed to maintain our national secu- 
rity and insure continued economic growth. 
The bill did not come out of committee. 

S. 2460, which I cosponsored, would insure 
that certain portions of the shoreline of the 
United States would be preserved for public 
use. The object of the bill is to prevent 
commercial development of certain areas, so 
that the public could continue to have use of 
unspoiled shoreline. No action was taken on 
this bill. 

Another bill, S. 2699, cosponsored by me, 
would authorize the establishment of the 
Indiana Dunes National Monument. It is 
of great importance to all the citizens in 
the United States that areas having unique 
recreational scenic and esthetic values be 
saved from invasion by industrialization. 
Establishment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Monument would be particularly expressive 
of this thinking, as this beautiful and 
unique area is in very great danger ot being 
ruined by a commercial enterprise. Un- 
fortunately, no action was taken on the bill. 

I opposed the Arctic wildlife range bill 
(8S. 1899). This bill would authorize with- 
drawal of some 9 million acres in northeast- 
ern Alaska as a wildlife range. I believe 
that this particular proposal would be dam- 
aging rather than beneficial for the State 
of .Alaska. No action was taken on this 
bill. 

HIGHWAYS FOR ALASKA 


One of my primary concerns has been ob- 
taining adequate Federal assistance for 
Alaska to enable it to catch up with the 
other States in the needed construction of 
highways. I have repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the administration the long 
neglect of Alaska highway construction by 
the Federal Government, the unfair exclu- 
sion of Alaska from the Interstate Highway 
program, and the inadequacy of appropria~ 
tions for highway construction in Alaska as 
compared with Federal expenditures for sim- 
ilar purposes abroad under the foreign aid 
programs of the present administration. As 
a@ means of obtaining some assistance from 
the Federal Government commensurate with 
the needs of Alaska, I introduced or ¢o- 
sponsored the following legislation: 

S. 2976, a bill to equalize treatment of 
Alaska under the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram with that of other States. The bill 
provides for the appropriation of $20 million 
annually for a period of 15 years for the pur- 
pose of road construction in Alaska. It is 
estimated that this is equivalent to the 
amount of money Alaska would have re- 
ceived from the Federal Government under 
the Federal-aid highway program had it 
been included in the program on the same 
basis as the other States since the legislation 
went into effect in 1916. 

Despite the overwhelming justification for 
this program, the Department of Commerce 
refused to acknowledge the need for it, and 
gave as its view that the bill should not be 
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enacted. The strong opposition of the ex- 
ecutive branch, as stated by the Department 
of Commerce, made enactment of 8. 2976 
impossible. In the course of discussion of 


the bill in the Senate Public Works Com- 


mittee, however, the committee was made 
aware of the great need of Alaska for high- 
way construction and for Federal assistance 
for this purpose. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee recommended and the Senate passed an 
amendment to the Federal Highway Act of 
1960 (H.R. 10495) which would have added 
300 miles to the Federal Interstate Highway 
System, 50 miles of which was intended for 
the State of Hawaii, and the remaining 250 
for Alaska. Unfortunately, the conference 
committee on the bill was not inclined to 
support this amendment and it was lost in 
conference. 
FERRY LEGISLATION 


As a part of the program of the Alaska 
delegation to obtain adequate Federal as- 
sistance for highway construction in Alaska, 
two bills were introduced to encourage de- 
velopment of a ferry system in southeastern 
Alaska in Meu of road construction, which 
would be prohibitive in cost. - 

S. 2661, a bill to authorize contribution 
of Federal funds to the construction by a 
State of approach roads to ferries was adopted 
as an amendment to the omnibus Federal 
highway authorization bill for 1960 (HR. 
10495). 

Another measure was S. 1956, which would 
authorize construction subsidies under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1956 for ferries con- 
structed for use in the proposed southeast 
Alaska ferry system. As a result of deter- 
mined opposition by the Department of Com- 
merce it was impossible to obtain action upon 
it by Congress. 

MATCHING FUNDS REDUCTION 


The provisions of S. 3290, a bill to reduce 
amounts of funds which States are required 
to contribute to obtain Federal aid alloca- 
tions under the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, were incorporated as an amendment 
to the 1960 Omnibus Highway Act. The 
amendment changes the formula for State 
matching which previously allowed a reduc- 
tion of amounts required by States having 
within their borders public domain lands 
representing more than 5 percent of the 
area of the States. The amendment 
authorized inclusion in the formula of cer- 
tain public lands which have been with- 
drawn or reserved by the Federal Govern- 
ment for various purposes other than for na- 
tional forests, parks, and monuments and 
which could not; prior to this amendment, 
be considered for computation of amounts 
by which matching funds are to be reduced. 
While there are 13 States with large areas 
of public land which would have matching 
requirements reduced by the new law, Alaska 
benefits by a greater reduction than any 
other. Matching requirements for Alaska 
for 1961 apportionments under the Federal 
Aid Highway Act are reduced from $5,940,877 


. to $1,963,725—thus saving the State $3,977,- 


152 every year. 
WATER AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


S. 1507, which was introduced by the 
Chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee by request, would 
provide for regulation, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of water carriers 
operating within the State of Alaska and 
coastal water carriers operating between 
Alaska and other U.S. ports. No action was 
taken on it in either session, although hear- 
ings were held by the Senate committee to 
which it was referred. 


S.° 1508, providing regulation of the 
Alaska Railroad by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, passed the Congress but unfor- 
tunately was vetoed by the President. 

8S. 1609, which is now Public Law 86-615, 
authorizes certain grandfather rights for mo-: 
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tor and inland water carriers in Alaska which 
came under the of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with passage of 
the Statehood Act. 

Hearings were held on S. 2451 which would 
require common carriers serving Alaska to 
establish through routes and joint rates. 
No action was taken, but S. 2452, which 
would permit—as contrasted to require— 
common carriers serving Alaska to establish 
such routes, passed the Senate, but met 
with no action in the House. 

S. 2669 would exempt from Coast Guard 
inspection certain small vessels essential for 
water transportation in southeastern Alaska. 
These vessels, serving the population along 
the protected coast, now enjoy such exemp- 
tion, but to continue to do so, the authority 
had to be extended. This bill was enacted 
and is now Public Law 86-688. 

Public Law 86-410 reenacts previous legis- 
lation authorizing for another year the 
transportation of passengers and cargo by 
Canadian vessels to ports in southeastern 
Alaska. 

During this session, I joined with Senator 
BaRTLETT in sponsoring a bill, S. 3005, to ex- 
tend to 7 months, as against the previous 
4, the period of the Federal Maritime Board’s 
authority to suspend proposed tariff in- 
creases. The bill would add desirable uni- 
formity in the powers of two regulatory 
agencies affecting transportation, as the 
7-month increase corresponds to the period 
of suspensions used by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Commission. It passed 
the Senate, but no action was taken by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

AIRPORTS 


Air transportation being of primary con- 
cern to Alaskans, major efforts were con- 
centrated during the first session, of this 
Congress on obtaining Federal appropriations 
adequate to finance the needs of Alaska as 
well as the other States under the Federal 
Airport Act. 

S. 1, a bill to increase appropriations for 
airport assistance was introduced by Sen- 
ator Monroney during the first week of the 
session. I was one of the cosponsors of this 
bill. Unfortunately, the threat of a Presi- 
dential veto made it impossible to enact 
authorization on a scale commensurate with 
needs. The legislation finally passed and 
signed by the President merely called for 
extension of the program, on the same basis 
as during previous years, for the 1960-61 
fiscal years. 

S. 2208, a bill which I cosponsored with 
Senator BARTLETT was enacted and signed by 
the President (Public Law 86-295). This 
bill, for the special benefit of Alaska, en- 
ables the 49th State to receive certain dis- 
cretionary funds to be allotted by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator for exceptional 
airport projects for which financing is not 
available from regular appropriations. The 
discretionary fund of the Administrator 
amounts to 25 percent of all funds author- 
ized. 

Other assistance for the aviation industry 
in Alaska was provided ir the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act (Public Law 86-70) which, among 
other provisions, authorized the transfer 
without reimbursement of the Anchorage 
and Fairbanks airports from the Federal 
Government to the State and authorized ap- 
propriations of funds equivalent to amounts 
that would have been spent by the Federal 
Government on the airports during the 5 
succeeding fiscal years if Alaska had not 
become a State. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

During the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, I strongly supported an amendment 
introduced by Senator Haypen of Arizona, 
designed to continue the existence of the 
Civil Rights Commission (established by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957) and to appropriate 
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funds for its operation. This amendment 
was adopted and became law. 

During the second session of the Congress, 
I fought vigorously for a meaningful civil 
rights bill which would insure the right to 
vote for all citizens regardless of race, creed, 
or color and for effective enforcement meas- 
ures for the civil rights of all citizens. 
While the bill which was enacted (H.R. 8601, 
Public Law 86-449, the Civil Rights Act of 
1960) fell short of what I would have wanted 
enacted, I nevertheless voted for the meas- 
ure as a means of progress toward the solu- 
tion of one of the gravest problems con- 
fronting our Nation. 

I was an enthusiastic cosponsor of the bill 
S. 50 (Public Law 86-3). which admitted 
Hawaii to the Union as the 50th State. 

I cosponsored legislation to establish an 
educational center in Hawaii dedicated to 
the exchange of cultural and technical in- 
formation, ideas, and views on a wide range 
of subjects. The center was authorized in 
the Mutual Security Act of 1960 (Public 
Law 86-472). 

HEALTH INSURANCE 


As a strong supporter of legislation to pro- 
vide health insurance for elderly persons by 
incorporation of such an insurance plan in 
the social security legislation now in force, 
I cosponsored a bill (S. 3503) introduced by 
Senator McNamara, which would not only 
provide for this but authorize certain medi- 
cal insurance benefits for elderly persons not 
eligible for old age and survivors insurance. 
Due to effective administration opposition, 
this bill, or amendments similar to it, could 
not be passed. In the end, a limited health 
plan granting aid to the States was acted on 
and sent to the President. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I cosponsored S. 56, a bill designed to im- 
prove Indian health standards by authoriz- 
ing the £urgeon General to improve essential 
sanitatiou facilities by various means in In- 
dian homes, communities, and lands, includ- 
ing those in Alaska. This was passed and 
became Public Law 86-121. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


I cosponsored a number of bills relating 
to unemployment insurance, including 8. 
1631, to provide for the establishment of a 
Commission on Unemployment Problems, 
Senate Joint Resolution 119, to provide for 
a conference on measures to reduce unem- 
ployment, Senate Resolution 196, to create 
a Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems. All of these bills would help to 
provide solutions to creating full employ- 
ment. Hearings were held on these bills, 
but no action was taken. 

I also cosponsored the bill, S. 1323, which 
became Public Law 86—7 during the first ses- 
sion of Congress, providing for a temporary 
extension during which unemployed persons 
could file a claim for unemployment insur- 
ance. During this second session, I cospon- 
sored a much broader bill (S. 3505) which 
is designed to revise, extend, and improve 
the entire unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. In this bill, the Federal Government 
would assume responsibility for 18 weeks of 
assistance beyond the State standard, and 
would thus acknowledge that this grave 
problem is nationwide in scope. The bill 
would also raise the base rate for employer 
contribution, bringing the rate into line 
with the figure used for the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. No action was 
taken on it. 

Another bill, S. 722, which I cosponsored, 
would provide Federal assistance for areas 
of the United States in which there is a sub- 
stantial area of unemployment. This bill 
was vetoed by the President. 

HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR RETIRED 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


I cosponsored legislation which extends 
to retired Federal employees the benefits of 
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health insurance legislation previously en- 
acted for present employed civil service em- 
ployees. The bill (S. 2575) passed both 
Houses and is now Public Law 86-724. 


ANNUAL LEAVE 


Together with Senator BartTitettT I co- 
sponsored legislation (S. 973), which would 
restore special privileges available to Fed- 
eral employees in Alaska prior t6 statehood 
which authorized these employees to ac- 
cumulate a maximum of 45 days annual 
leave, as compared with the 30-day maxi- 
mum allowed employees elsewhere. No 
action was taken on this bill. 

COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCES 


I also cosponsored a bill, S. 176, to author- 
ize payment of cost of living allowances to 
Federal employees in Alaska in excess of the 
maximum now specified, which is 25 percent 
of basic compensation. This bill was not 
reported by the committee. 


DEAF CHILDREN 


I cosponsored Senate Joint Resolution 127, 
a resolution introduced by Senator Hm, 
which would provide increased educational 
opportunities for deaf children. The bill 
would encourage the training of additional 
teachers equipped to instruct deaf children, 
and enable professional training for larger 
numbers of speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists needed to assist children handi- 
capped by deafnéss to overcome this physical 
disability. This bill passed the Senate, but 
it was not reported out of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. I will continue 
to do everything I can to see that the next 
Congress enacts this legislation. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION 


S. 812 would establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to provide an opportunity for 
healthful training and employment for 
young men in connection with carrying out 
planned conservation programs. This bill, 
of which I am a cosponsor, passed the Sen- 
ate, but no action was taken in the House. 

JUDICIARY LEGISLATION 


Anticipating the new State’s growth and 
future need for disposing of litigation 
quickly, I introduced a bill, S. 2705, to pro- 
vide for a second Federal judge for Alaska. 
Although no action was taken on the bill 
itself, it provided an opportunity for the 
matter to be studied by the various groups 
and people concerned and consequently 
should facilitate action to establish a sec- 
ond judicial seat. 

LIBRARIES 


I cosponsored S. 2830 which extends for 
5 more years the current authorization for 
appropriations for the development of public 
library services in rural areas by stimulat- 
ing the States through a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to develop methods of providing 
library services to small towns and farming 
communities which now totally lack or have 
inadequate facilities. This bill was enacted 
and is now Public Law 86-679. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


The Senate passed S. 2869, which I co- 
sponsored, which would restore the size and 
weight limitations on 4th class mail to or 
from Alaska and Hawaii which existed prior 
to their admission as States. The House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee held 
hearings, but took no further action. 

I also consponsored S. 2963, a bill to pro- 
vide that first-class mail be transported to 
Alaska and Hawali by air. This bill would 
bring these two noncontiguous States as 
physically close to the Union as modern 
transportation advances can achieve and 
would break the bottleneck of the slow travel 
of current mail from San Francisco and 
Seattle. The Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee did not act on the bill 

S. 1849, which I introduced for myself 
and Senator BarTLetr, would improve mail 
service for the Aleutian Islands by providing 
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_ that mail boats serving the area would be 
required to be based in Alaska. The bill 
the Senate and was reported favorably 
from the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee but was objected to when called 
up for consideration on the House floor. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


I was a cosponsor of a composite bill, S. 
926, that passed the Congress during the 
first session that amended and consequently 
liberalized the Railroad Unemployment Act 
of 1937, the Railroad Tax Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. This 
bill, similar to others which prior Congresses 
had been unable to pass, strengthened and 
placed on a sound, self-supporting basis the 

* railroad retirement and unemployment sys- 
tems and thus brought about long needed 
reforms that have been greatly desired by 
the railroad workers. 

SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


I was a cosponsor of 8S. 2, introduced at 
the beginning of the first session of Congress, 
designed to assist in the support of public 
schools by grants to the States for 
the construction of facilities and for teach- 
ers’ salaries, 8. 8, which I also cosponsored, 
was designed to offer an emergency 2-year 

t to the States for school construction 
when it became apparent that S. 2 could not 
be passed. 5S. 8 included an amendment, 
which I cosponsored, to provide aid for 
teachers’ salaries which met with a tie vote 
and was then defeated by Vice President 
Nrxon’s negative vote. Finally, the bill was 
passed providing only for school aid at the 
rate of $917 million a year for the next 2 
years. However, the House wrecked even 
this bill, as it would not arrange a conference 
for it to settle differences between House 
and Senate versions. 

VETERANS 


I cosponsored several bills in behalf of 
veterans. One bill, S. 2675, which sought to 
provide an additional 1-year period during 
which certain veterans could apply for na- 
tional life insurance, was reported favorably 
as an amendment to H.R. 11045 and passed 
the Senate but the House failed to complete 
action. 

S. 1138, cosponsored by me, is a compre- 
hensive new GI bill designed to provide bene- 
fits for those veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces between 1955 and 1963. This 
bill is similar to the older GI bills that have 
had such a profound and beneficial effect on 
American life. The Senate passed this ma- 
jor bill during the the first session but the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, which 
held hearings on the bill, took no further 
action. 

Another bill, S. 2201, cosponsored by me, 
would authorize the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to furnish care which is needed by vet- 
erans in Hawaii and Alaska who suffer from 
non-service-connected disabilities. This bill 
passed the Senate but the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee took no action on it. 

S. 3015, cosponsored by Senator BarTLerr 
and me, would provide relief for certain vet- 
erans who entered into an on-the-farm 
training program and who were advised by 
their instructors that their eligibility for 
subsistence would not be adversely affected 
by reason of off-the-farm employment. Sub- 
sequently, the VA ruled that these veterans 
were not eligible for subsistence allowances 
and the veterans were assessed. This bill 
would correct this injustice, since the vet- 
erans had acted in good faith. Veterans who 
have paid would receive refunds and those 
who had not paid would be relieved of lia- 
bility. No action was taken on this bill. 


HOUSING 


Early in the first session, the Senate passed 
& comprehensive housing bill which would 
provide, among other major features, assist- 
ance for urban renewal, low-rent public 
housing and housing for the elderly. I sup- 
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ported this bill. eteteaetaie the House 
would not permit this comprehensive meas- 
ure to go to conference to work out differ- 
ences between it and a House-passed bill. 
At the very end of the second session, an ex- 
tremely limited housing bill was passed that 
only extends three crucial programs (Federal 
Housing Administration home repair and im- 
provement, college loan and community fa- 
cility loan programs). 
MUTUAL SECURITY 


During the second session of the Congress, 
I repeatedly called the attention of the Con- 
gress to the administration's strange double 
standard under which much needed projects 
at home were turned down by veto or threat 
of veto while the administration demanded 
constantly increasing funds for similar 
projects abroad. 

At the time of the consideration of the 
Mutual Security Authorization Act for 
1960, I proposed an amendment which would 
have reasserted congressional control over 
mutual security program expenditures. One 
of these amendments relating to military as- 
sistance was adopted. This amendment 
would require submission during annual re- 
quests for funds of detailed explanations on 
a@ country-by-country basis of the force ob- 
jectives toward which the military assistance 
is furnished. In other words, the amend- 
ment is designed to let Congress know where 
we are going, militarily speaking, in foreign 
countries and precisely how much it would 
cost to get there. 

The substance of another one of my 
amendments was adopted as part of the ap- 
propriation bill for the mutual security pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1961. This amend- 
ment would prohibit the expenditure of 
funds for projects not justified to the Con- 
gress. 


I cosponsored an amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Authorization Act of 1960 
which reaffirms American support for free- 
dom of navigation in international water- 
ways (including the Suez Canal) and op- 
position to economic warfare, such as boy- 
cotts or various other restrictions in inter- 
national trade. The administration opposed 
this statement but fortunately this expres- 
sion of the sense of the Congress remained 
in the bill as passed. 


ANTARCTICA TREATY 


I strongly opposed ratification by the Sen- 
ate of the Antarctica Treaty, which would 
establish the Antarctic Continent ag an area 
of free access for the 11 signatories for 
scientific exploration. My principal criti- 
cisms of the treaty are that (1) its ratifi- 
cation by the United States would foreclose 
this country from establishing claims to 
Antarctica which are well justified on the 
basis of American exploration and (2) while 
it binds the Soviet Union, as one of its sig- 
natories, it is not binding on the Soviet 
satellites or Communist China, so that the 
Soviet Union, acting through them, could 
establish bases in the Antarctic not devoted 
to peaceful purposes. However, the treaty 
did finally pass the Senate by a vote of 66 
to 21. 

UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 

I was one of the cosponsors of resolutions 
of the Senate urging review of the United 
Nations charter for the purpose of determin- 
ing what revisions should be made to pro- 
mote a just and lasting peace through the 
development of enforcible world law. No 
action was taken on these proposals. 

TV LEGISLATION 

S. 1886, which has now become Public 
Law 86-609, was enacted after extended hear- 
ings to determine what steps could best be 
taken to promote the development of a na- 
tionwide, competitive television system. This 
bill grants the FCC discretion to waive, if the 
public interest and necessity warrants, cer- 
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tain requirements for booster. or .rebroad- 


back to committee by one vote. 
ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT 


Basic to Alaska’s successful operation as a 
State was in Rinein Cena Act, pesoed 8 ~ 
the first session of the 86th Congress. 
legislation, which has become Public Peay oo. 
70, was passed to insure effective transition 
of Alaska from @ Territory to a State. Its 
provisions include: 

1. Transitional grants of Federal funds to 
the State, authorized to be appropriated 
over the next 5 years in a total amount of 
$28,500,000; 

2. Provisions for transfers of Federal func- 
tions and property no longer needed for those 
functions to the State government; : 

3. Amendment of numerous Federal grant- 
in-aid statutes to authorize Alaska participa- 
tion as a State, on an equal basis with the 
other States; 

4. Amendment of many other acts to con- 
form with Alaska’s status as a State. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS FOR ALASKA 


Among the most important legislation ac- 
complishments for Alaska of the congres- 
sional delegation is the appropriation of suf- 
ficient funds for needed public works in the 
State. Harbors for small boats, flood control 
projects, improvement of navigable water- 
ways and planning for the Rampart Canyon 
Dam are among the items included in the 
budget for the Corps of Engineers for which 
the Alaska delegation has 
fought for adequate funds. 

In the ist session of the 86th Congress it 
was necessary to Overcome two vetoes of the 
President in order to obtain a public works 
appropriation for the 1960 fiscal year. In 
this connection it might be pointed out 
that the administration asked for no money 
at all for the Rampart Canyon Dam investi- 
gation, despite the exceptional importance of 
this project. Despite the opposition of the 
administration a meager sum of $48,750 was 
finally appropriated as a result of 
at all steps of the way by the Alaskan con- 
gressional delegation. 

As noted above, for the 1961 fiscal year the 
administration requested $100,000 for the 
Rampart Canyon investigation—an amount 
which we were able to raise to $350,000 in 
the Senate, but which, in conference, was 
fixed at $225,000. 

Other appropriations for which money 
was obtained for Alaskan public works are set 
forth in the following tables: 


Public works appropriations for Alaska 


Public Law 86-254, 1960: 
Rampart Canyon (investigation). $48, 750 
Dillingham Harbor_._........_ - 395, 850 
Naknek River (to be allocated 
from lump sum _ appropria- 
tion for small authorized proj- 
CGE) ss citi vi cndiwniaia aioe 
Seldovia Harbor (to be allocated 
from lump sum appropriation 
for small authorized projects). 238, 875 

Public Law 86—700, 1961: 


20, 475 


Rampart Canyon (investigation). 225, 000 
Fairbanks Flood Control__.-_-.- 100, 000 
Homer Small Boat Harbor__._~- 542, 000 
Seldovia Small Boat Harbor. ... 548, 000 


Ninilchik Harbor (to be allocated 
from lump sum appropriation 
for small authorized projects)... 229, 000 

Douglas Harbor (to be authorized 
from limp sum appropriation 
for small authorized projects). 364, 000 

It is my hope, and belie!, that even with 

legislative proposals which for one reason 
or another were not enacted during the 
86th Congress, the groundwork was laid in 
the 1959 and 1960 sessions for future success. 
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The Kind of America We Want 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
far from this historic Capitol of the 
United States, in the city of Washing- 
ton, surrounded by great shrines which 
commemorate the principles and ideals 
on which our Nation has been founded, 
a young man with a consuming mission 
in life has been preaching a gospel of 
hate. 

I am speaking of the self-appointed 
feuhrer of an infinitesimal group which 
calls itself the American Nazi Party. 
Under our guarantees of free speech, this 
frenzied young man has been calling for 
an end to freedom in America, and the 
establishment here of a dictatorship pat- 
terned along the lines of Hitler’s reich. 

Many people are deeply disturbed that 
such a performance can be given in a 
public park in our Nation’s Capital. 
People who cannot forget Belsen and 
Ausschwitz and the other extermination 
camps of Nazi horrors, who cannot for- 
get the suffering of many millions of 
people in many countries because of the 
Hitlerian insanity, can hardly be ex- 
pected to look tolerantly on this kind of 
agitation only 15 years after the end of 
the most terrible war in history. 

On the other hand, an appeal to es- 
tablish nazism here is hardly in a posi- 
tion to make much of a dent in American 
political thought. When we think of 
Hitler’s Nazi policies, most Americans 
automatically react with a sick feeling 
in the stomach that such a philosophy 
could ever have seized control of any 
country and could have caused such 
havoc, mass murder, and destruction as 
accompanied Hitlerism’s attempt at 
world conquest. 

PREJUDICE AND HATRED NOT DEAD 


We are not in very much danger of 
going Nazi in this country—of choosing 
or of having imposed upon us a Nazi 
dictatorship. We are all painfully 
aware of the sick bestiality of nazism. 
Similarly, we have no use for the dic- 
tatorship of communism. 

Nevertheless, the prejudices and hat- 
reds which should have been stamped 
out and eradicated in free America 
generations ago still seem to persist, 
and we have many willing volunteers 
who zealously spend their efforts and 
their money in seeking to spread the 
virus of divisive hatreds here in the 
United States. They are doing a great 
disservice to ail of us. 

As we approach the end of the 86th 
Congress, and review our efforts in be- 
half of the people of our congressional 
districts and of the country as a whole, 
and t}.ink ahead about some of the un- 
solved problems which confront us, I am 
moved to place this problem at or near 
the top of those I consider deeply threat- 
ening to America’s well-being—the prob- 
lem of eradicating unthinking hatreds 
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rity of all of the people of a great coun- | 


based on superstitution, ignorance envy, 
fear or whatever motivates some Ameri- 
cans to hate some other Americans they 
do not even know, merely because of 
race, religion or other differences. 

Without regard to politics—and I 
know that religious intolerance is being 
insinuated into politics this year by all 
sorts of groups which preach prejudice 
and divisiveness—I am impelled to make 
this statement because of the tremen- 
dous amount of hate material I have 
seen flooding the mails of our country 
in my capacity as chairman of the Postal 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and I am shocked and dismayed by 
it. 

To me it is a problem as serious to 
our national health as the flood of por- 
nography which my subcommittee has 
worked so diligently to curb. Both types 
of material represent a slimy flow of 
printed filth emanating from sick minds. 
It is incumbent on every American who 
believes in our ideals as a nation to help 
oppose and help expose those who spread 
lies and slander and mass indictments 
of whole groups of other Americans. 
ACHIEVING THE KIND OF AMERICA WE WANT 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in this opportunity 
which has been made available to me to 
report on some of my thoughts as we 
prepare for the final adjournment of this 
Congress, I want to turn to some dif- 
ferent problems we face which involve 
not un-American hatreds and prejudices, 
but the normal clash of political con- 
troversy and philosophy in the healthy 
give-and-take of our democratic system 
of government. 

Representing nearly half a million 
Philadelphians in the Congress of the 
United States is a responsibility which I 
take most seriously, because what we do 
here is vitally important to all of the 
people of my district. The people of my 
district have very strong opinions about 
the kind of America we want. And they 
believe, with me, that it is possible to 
achieve the kind of America we want if 
we will but make use of the marvelous 
resources we possess as a people and as 
a nation to reach our objectives of a 
better America in a decent world in 
which freedom cannot only survive but 
can expand into every corner of the 
globe. 

We are still very far from our goals. 
In recent years, furthermore, we have 
lost much valuable ground and much of 
the initiative. And this is truly alarm- 
ing. 

We must restore America’s political 
vitality both in domestic issues involving 
our economic well-being and social ad- 
justments, as well as in our leadership 
role in world affairs. 

The people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania in the 
city of Philadelphia—the good people I 
have the honor and pleasure of repre- 
senting here in the Congress—do not 
consider government in America as a 
sort of necessary evil to be tolerated un- 
happily; instead, they consided govern- 
ment in our democracy to be a necessary 
good, to be used effectively to advance 
the prosperity and well-being and secu- 
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try. They share my deep concern over 
the manner in which the machinery of 
National Government has been allowed 
to rust and deteriorate in underuse, if 
not disuse, in these past nearly 8 years of 
complacent leadership and national slip- 
page. 
Is THIS THE BEST AMERICA CAN DO? 

In 20 years of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal, from 1933 to 1953, we learned 
to put Government to use in strong, af- 
firmative terms to help meet every seri- 
ous national problem which came along. 
In those exciting years, the Government 
of the United States was a dynamic force 
for progress here at home and it became 
a symbol to the whole world of a sincere 
quest for peace based on international 
decency—a symbol of freedom through- 
out the civilized world. 


The people of Philadelphia—where — 


our form of government was born nearly 
2 centuries ago—are dismayed at the 
consequences to our position in the world 
as a result of drift, apathy, timidity, and 
lack of imagination in national policies 
in these recent years. 

We are experiencing a dangerously 
static condition in our normally expand- 
ing economy at home; we have suffered a 
dangerous undermining of our -moral 
leadership in the free world. 

Is this the best America can do? Of 
course, it is not. Of course, we can do 
much better. Of course, we can reestab- 
lish the surging strength of our economy 
and the powerful influence of our demo- 
cratic ideals in the world—and we must. 
But leadership is required. 

We cannot continue as we have been 
doing in recent years—that is, without 
awful consequences to the cause of world 
peace and the survival of freedom. 

RESTORING AMERICA’S “GET UP AND GO” 


Under Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman, the activities of Govern- 
ment in the United States, while often— 
usually—controversial, were always ex- 
citing. No one was apathetic about what 
was being done in Washington. You 
were either vigorously in favor of or 


violently against the ideas and propos- - 


als and suggestions and reforms and ad- 
vances which were being put forward by 
the White House for meeting serious na- 
tional problems. The whole country was 
politically conscious—awake to the im- 
portance of the decisions being made in 
Congress and in the executive agencies 
of Government. . The American political 
system—democracy—was never health- 
ier in the whole long history of our 
country than it was in those years, for 
Government was a matter of personal 
interest and concern to every citizen. 

As a result, no problem was too big 
to solve. No important issue was neg- 
lected. Progress in our country—after 
horrible years of depression hardship 
and privation—was spectacular. The 
good things of life became available to 
almost every family. Our strength as a 
people, meanwhile, was so vastly in- 
creased that this country was able to 
achieve the impossible in assuring vic- 
tory. in the greatest war in history—a 
war fought all over the globe and won 
with American weapons turnd out in 
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sufficient quantity not only to outfit our 
own fighting men but those of all of 
our allies. 

Look at us now: our economy is tired 
and not expanding, and unemployment 
levels are altogether out of proportion to 
our seeming prosperity; in world affairs, 
we have frequently been insulted, humil- 
jiated, even threatened with bare-faced 
ultimatums, as the Soviets dazzle the 
world with scientific and technological 


achievements in fields where we have to 


admit we are behind—fields in which we 


are behind because of pinch-penny re- - 


search policies dictated by budgetary 
rather than defense considerations. 

America cannot rest complacently on 
a claim that “everything is fine and 
dandy” when our situation is so vulner- 
able. We need an administration in 
power which will restore the Nation’s 
“get-up-and-go” and put us once again 
in the forefront of world leadersihp—for 
the peace and security of freedom 
everywhere. 

The people of this country must once 
again have the kind of leadership in the 
White House which will enlist us all en- 
thusiastically in the hard work of self- 
government and make democracy once 
again an exciting part of everyone’s daily 
life. 


NEGLECTING THE NEEDS OF OUR ECONOMY 


Although we have many outward signs 
of good living for most of our people, we 
who live in major cities, as well as those 
who live in rural areas of farm recession, 
know that our prosperity is spotty and 
not as broadly shared as it could be un- 


-der strong national leadership committed 


to using the resources of the Full Em- 
ployment Act sponsored by President 
Truman in 1946. 

The big pockets of unemployment in 
the distressed areas have continued to 
exist despite tremendous efforts toward 
self-help in the communities affected. 


- Our State government in Pennsylvania 


has worked untiringly to help our own 
distressed areas. But this is a national 
problem, and one which can only be 
solved with effective and intelligent na- 
tional programs. 

As we all know, President Eisenhower 
vetoed depressed areas legislation Con- 
gress several times drafted and presented 
to him for signature. Philadelphia’s 
economy has certainly suffered as a result 
of the continued existence of very high 
unemployment in the hard coal] regions 
of eastern Pennsylvania, and in other 
parts of Pennsylvania and the Nation. 
The economy of the United States is so 
interrelated that we all suffer from de- 
pressed conditions, even in distant areas. 
The Ejisenhower-Nixon administration 
has completely ignored this serious prob- 
lem. 

SMALL BUSINESS DISTRESS-——BIG BUSINESS 

PAYOLA 

Small business, the backbone of the 
American economy for many genera- 
tions, is being pushed to the wall by 
monopoly practices among giant corpo- 
rations dividing up the markets between 
themselves. Enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws has been far from effective. 

It took a series of congressional in- 
vestigations, meanwhile, to expose the 
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extent of payola practices throughout 
the business community—not just in the 
highly publicized entertainment fields. 
Favoritism in the award of Government 
contracts, intercession with the regula- 
tory agencies in behalf of big campaign 
contributors to the Republican Party, 
and similar practices have shocked the 
moral standards of the country. 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS, UNMET NEEDS 


The fight to clear away blight in our 
cities and continue the highly successful 
Democratic urban renewal program 
launched in.1949, has been a particularly 
bitter one because of administration op- 
position and vetoes. Yet we in the Con- 
gress have persevered despite many set- 
backs, and the program has at least been 
kept alive cnd saved from sabotage. But 
it is now falling behind schedule, and 
must be restored to full vigor. 

There are so many other national 
needs which have been neglected in 
these recent years, too—housing for GI’s 
and others who have had such great diffi- 
culty in obtaining mortgage financing 
despite the generous FHA and GI pro- 
grams enacted and extended by Demo- 
cratic Congresses; housing at fair rentals 
specially designed for the olderly— 
thanks to Congress, such a program is 
now finally to get underway despite 
Mr. Eisenhower’s previous. opposition; 
expansion of schools and colleges which 
are now so crowded; expansion of clinics 
and hospitals; encouragement for con- 
struction of private nursing homes—for 
which Congress made specialized provi- 
sions in the FHA law; solution of some 
of the serious problems created for 
homeowners, tenants, and small busi- 
nesses in areas which are to be rede- 
veloped; aid to cities in solving their 
choking traffic congestion and in broad- 
ening mass transit such as we are trying 
to do in Philadelphia; better educational 
opportunities for youth’ and more job 
opportunities for those over 40; stronger 
health safeguards in hazardous em- 
ployment; more attention to highway 
safety—these are just a few areas in 
which Congress, under the Democrats, 
has tried hard to provide solutions, but 
in which the President and his admin- 
istration have failed to support or put 
into full operation the programs Con- 
gress has suggested. 

HEALTH CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


And what about the health-care prob- 
lems of the aged? No issue has arisen 
in recent years which has brought more 
mail to us in the Congress, showing the 
extent of national concern this problem 
enjoys. 

This problem has been so cluttered up 
with scare charges of socialized medicine 
that we have tended to lose sight of the 
fact that insurance against high hospital 
and surgical costs is now pretty much 
the normal thing for most workers and 
their families. We must provide a means 
by which the retired worker and his 
family can also obtain an effective form 
of health cost insurance at rates within 
the average retiree’s resources. A 
pauper’s oath program intended only for 
the medically indigent—whom we al- 
ready take care of in our existing pro- 
grams—is hardly the full and complete 


the House acted so promptly to pass the 
bills reported out of our subcommittee. 
Two of these measures should substan- 
tially increase the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s ability to cope with the flow of 
filthy materials through the mail: one, a 
bill to establish a special judicial officer 
in the Department to handle and expe- 
dite cases involving fraud and obscenity: 
second, a bill to empower the Postmaster 
General, under certain safeguards, to ob- 
tain from the Federal courts temporary 
orders for the detention of incoming mail 
addressed to known purveyors of filth, as 
a means of cutting off their revenues un- 
til prosecution can be effective. 

There is still much to be done to put 
the merchants of filth out of business— 
and I pledge to continue the fight. 

DEPLORABLE DETERIORATION OF MAIL SERVICE 


While discussing the work of the 
Postal Operations Subcommittée, I want 
to make clear that we are not only aware 
of—but we have been strongly critical 
of—the policies in the Post Office De- 
partment which have led to such a de- 
plorable deterioration in mail service. 

So many experiments in mechaniza- 
tion have been undertaken in these last 
few years that the human element has 
been shoved aside—and machines, alas, 
cannot think. That is why Philadelphi- 
ans are receiving mail from other cities 
by way of remote, far distant communi- 
ties—the machinery suffered some sort 
of aberration. Deliveries are delayed 
beyond all reason. I do not blame the 
career people in the Post Office, they 
are just as upset about this as Iam. I 
blame the top leadership of the Depart- 
ment and the patronage-appointed bu- 
reaucrats, who have treated the career 
employees as if they were unintelligent 
loafers, and have almost completely de- 
stroyed morale and the spirit of con- 
scientious devotion which we have al- 
ways associated with the career postal 
employee. 

I am sure that under intelligent di- 
rection, the postal service will be re- 
stored next year to the efficiency we 
used to experience and applaud, and 
once again there will be meaningfulness 
in the slogan of the postal people ex- 
pressing the determination that the mail 
go through despite all obstacles. 

LEGISLATION BENEFITING FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

Philadelphia has a very large number 
of Federal employees performing—on 
the career level—tremendously impor- 
tant work in the national interest. I am 
proud to have played a leading role in 
this Congress in the enactment of a jus- 
tified pay raise bill despite a Presidential 
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veto, in the enactment of the health in- 
employees, 


such a program under social security, all 
workers could contribute to it during 
their working careers so that the cost 
would be shared by employee and em- 
ployer just as are the other costs of so- 
cial security benefits. 

I am proud that the Government em- 
ployee groups as a mark of confidence 
have so often come to me to request that 
I act as main sponsor of some of their 
major legislative proposals in the Con- 
gress, I appreciate the support the rank 
and file of Government employees have 
also always given me. 

A FORWARD-LOOKING AMERICA 


Mr. Speaker, in the coming national 
elections in November—when every seat 
in the House of Representatives, one- 
third of those in the Senate, and the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency are at 
stake—the people of this country will 
have an opportunity to select the kind 
of government they want for the kind of 
America they want. I know that in 
Philadelphia, where progressive local 
government has achieved community 
miracles in less than a decade after gen- 
erations of municipal corruption and 
shame, the voters want and insist upon 
a Federal Government which is forward- 
looking and progressive and vigorous in 
pursuit of solutions for the people’s 
needs 


As we prepare for the political cam- 
paigns, therefore, let us rededicate our- 
selves—those of us who subscribe to the 
Democratic Party’s platform for a better 
America—to carry forward into reality 
the outline drawn by the leaders of our 
party at Los Angeles—the most liberal 
platform ever written by any political 
party in American history. 





A Magnificent Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
our retiring New Jersey colleague, Gor- 
don Canfield, was greatly honored when 
“Gordon Canfield Day” was celebrated 
in Paterson, N.J. 

Mayor William H. Dillistin issued a 
proclamation, flags were flown, and the 
Paterson Rotary had a luncheon with 
400 guests all in compliment to the re- 
tiring dean of the New Jersey congres- 
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sional. delegation after 37 years on 
Capitol Hill. 

Highlights of the luncheon were the 
presentation of an “Honorary Citizen 
of Paterson” award to Congressman 
Canfield by Mayor Dillistin, a “Service 
Above Self” citation by the club, and 
impressive tributes by Robert K. Gray, 
secretary of the President’s Cabinet, 
who read a warm letter from President 
Eisenhower; Congressman J. Vaughan 
Gary, of Virginia, and Paterson Pub- 
lisher Harry B. Haines were among 
those present. 

Other special guests in addition to 
Members of the House and Senate from 
New Jersey were Adm. Alford C. Rich- 
mond, Commandant of the U.S. Coast 
Guard; Maj. Gen. Sidney C. Wooten, 
Commanding, U.S. Army, Fort Dix, N_J.; 
and Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger. 

The Paterson Evening News ran the 
following lead editorial: 

A MAGNIFICENT TRIBUTE 

Gordon Canfield Day yesterday marked 
a high spot in the civic activities of the 
Paterson Rotary Club. Never before in Pat- 
erson’s history has there been gathered to- 
gether in-this city so important and im- 
pressive a group of dedicated national 
figures. 

To President Warren and the members 
of the Rotary Club an accolade of praise for 
having successfully staged this impressive 
and deserved tribute to Congressman Gor¢ 
DON CANFIELLD. 

In expressing their love and affection for 
Gorpon these important national figures al- 
sO expressed the appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment for his long years of constructive 
service not only to his constituents but to 
the Nation. 

Thousands of Gorpon CaNnrretp’s friends 
and supporters are justifiably proud for and 
of him. 

The presentation of Paterson’s distin- 
guished citizen medal by Mayor Dillistin, a 
Democrat, to a Republican Congressman was 
@ fitting climax to the magnificent tributes 
paid to Gorpon by a grateful and apprecia- 
tive community. 

The tribute was both heartfelt and im- 
pressively sincere. 





Twentieth Anniversary, Ukrainian 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure today to pay tribute to 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, which this fall will celebrate 
its 20th anniversary. The Congress 
speaks for over 2 million Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, many of whom are 
my friends and neighbors in the 10th 
District of New Jersey. 

This organization has filled an im- 
portant function in the past two decades 
by focusing attention upon the cause of 
the Ukraine, as well as that of all the 
captive nations. The Congress has been 
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in the forefront in pointing up the fact 
that there are captive nations within 
the Soviet Union itself, as well as 
throughout Eastern Europe. The reali- 


zation that Soviet unity is a myth, and 
that there are many separate nations — 


within the Soviet Union yearning for 
independence, is, of course, of vital sig- 
nificance to our national strategy. : 

By dramatizing the plight of the op- 
pressed non-Russian nations, the 
Ukrainian Congress has served the cause 


of liberty and freedom. May the Con- ; 


gress continue to play its vital role in the 
never-ending struggle against Commu- 
nist imperialism in the future. 





While We Campaign 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial surveying some of the most 
critical problems which will face us in 
our foreign assistance program. during 
the next few months. The writer of this 
editorial comment has revealed impor- 
tant shortcomings in our program which 
we must meet resourcefully in the days 
ahead. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WuiILeE We CAMPAIGN 


Those acrimonious closing days of the 
special congressional session, so long on po- 
litical frustration for Candidate Joum F., 
KenNepDy and so short on legislative ac- 
complishment, were also days in which the 
Soviet Union quietly increased its credits 
for the coming Indian third 5-year plan 
from %375 to $500 million and more than 
trebled its commitment to finance the 
Aswan Dam with a second-stage loan pledge 
of $225 million on top of an earlier $100 
million. The Soviet timing no doubt re- 
flects a sensitivity to the domestic politics 
of India and Egypt, not the United States; 
but no moment could have been deliberately 
chosen, as it happens, when the United 
States would be found in a more defenseless 
posture for economic sparring with the Rus- 
sians. No one in the expiring administra- 
tion, not even Under Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon, who knows better, was in a mood to 
make a big issue of foreign economic aid in 
the almost neurotic partisan confusion of 
the special session. And a Democratic lead- 
ership which could get nowhere on mini- 
mum wage and medical care legislation 
backed by big domestic voting blocks not 
surprisingly failed to do better against the 
southern Democratic-GOP coalition on an 
issue with no special interest support at all. 

What happened on aid in the special ses- 
sion, or rather did not happen, has a par- 
ticular and immediate bearing on the US. 





role in India. With no desperate crisis this 


year comparable to the foreign exchange 
deficit of 1958, India has offered little head- 
line competition to Cuba or the Congo, let 
alone to Nixon versus Kennepy. But the 
Indians are passing through 4 phase with 


quite as much watershed significance in their 
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national life as the change of administra- 


tom in ours. The advent of the third 5-year 


plan in April finds the Nehru government 
lees sure of its ground than at any time 





gince independence: multiplying internal 


problems, plus continuing umease over 
Chinese border intentions, have awakened 
new doubts concerning the Prime Minister’s 
jnfallibility on the part .of the politically 
potent middle class which has, in the past, 

ven him more or less uncritical support. 
This gradual erosion of confidence in the na- 
tional leadership leaves the future increas- 
ingly uncertain and gives to the third plan 
a special importance. For if the Plan’s pros- 
pects begin to seem wobbly, then despond 
and political instability might well spread 
too far and too fast for one of our character- 
istic, after-the-fact rescue operations to do 
much good. 

Quite apart from the $4.6 billion total in 
foreign exchange needed over the full span 
of the third plan, the Indians now need, 
and it has been no secret that they would 
need, $900 million to get the plan started 
on time. That is, orders totaling that 
amount must be placed over the next 6 
months for plan projects to start remotely 
on schedule. Here the Russians with $300 
million of their crédits even now ready for 
the drawing are in a position to be of help 
at the very time our Development Loan 
Fund remains so underfinanced as to make 
an adequate U.S. response next to impossible. 
Although Congress last year authorized $1.1 
billicn to be appropriated in the just-ended 
session, the administration asked only $700 
million, and this was whittled down, pre- 
dictably, to $550 million last week. Senator 
KENNEDY made an effort to keep the full $700 
million, but any chance of success he might 
have had was undercut when Under Secre- 
tery Dillon told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on August 27 that the restoration 
of $65 million in defense support for our 
military allies, among other things, was the 
main absolute “must” in the aid bill and one 
that took clear precedence over the DLF. He 
suggested that DLF needs be met with a sup- 
plementary appropriation in January, offer- 
ing the technical explanation that, whereas 
the DLF does not disburse funds in tandem 
with annual congressional appropriations, 
drawing, instead, on its total accumulation 
of funds, military aid is programed to co- 
incide with yearly aid budgets. This argu- 
ment is valid enough in its own bureaucratic 
terms, but it is a striking example of the 
disorder in priorities which has characterized 
this administration in aid policy. 

Mr. Dillon has his $65 million in defense 
support. For this he has written off, how- 
ever, the possibility of vigorous U.S. partici- 
pation in the five-nation Western consortium 
Meeting on India in Paris beginning Sep- 
tember 12 under World Bank sponsorship. 
As DLF ledgers now stand, the total Western 
response to New Delhi at Paris is hardly likely 
to reach $300 million—much of it not imme- 
diately available—spotlighting the Soviets, 
with their ready $300 million, as Johnny- 
on-the-spot, and leaving another $300 mil- 
lion shortfall in initial plan projects. On the 
basis of past practice, the DLF may not put 
forward much more than, say, $140 million 
(of its new $550 million); the DLF has been 
allocating to India roughly 25 percent of its 
loans, though Senator Kennepy has urged 
that the share go up to 40 percent in view of 
India’s proportionate population within the 
non-Communist underdeveloped world, not 
to mention its administrative machine and 
Overall absorptive capacity. Moreover, the 
ability of the DLF to stress India will dimin- 
ish in the coming months as pressures for 
loans to Latin America grow. The new Inter- 


‘ E American Bank will not have more than $50 


Million in soft loan capital available until 
late next year, so that the administration, to 
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new Bank was established with a frank 2-1 
emphasis on hard loans, the interim plan 
accents certain flelds of activity, notably land 
reform and housing, which imply soft cur- 
rency repayments, 2 i thus the use of the 


members are, quite literally, barely settled at 
their desks. There are, in any case, a whole 
host of procedural details to be worked out 
before the Bank will be in business, the 
machinery for processing applications is yet 
to be evolved, and the contributions from 
many member states are yet to come. 

Latin American aid should obviously have 
a central place in our foreign economic pol- 
icy. The prospects for Cuba discussed by 
Samuel Shapiro in this issue underscore 
this patent truth, just as they suggest that 
some of the political assumptions under- 
lying present U.S. aid policy in Latin Amer- 
ica need updating. But Latin American aid 
should not be a makeshift response to the 
latest headlines and should certainly not 
be at the expense of other crucial regions 
which can all too easily become the locale 
of tomorrow’s headlines. 





Looking Ahead in the Field of Public 
Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Arken] has been one of the most 
foresighted men in Congress in sensing 
the need to meet the challenge of pro- 
viding greater and cheaper electric en- 
ergy in this country. He has consistently 
recognized the contribution of public 
power to our Nation’s progress, and ear- 
lier this year addressed the seventh an- 
nual convention of the American Public 
Power Association in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


LOOKING AHEAD IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC 
POWER 


(By Senator Grorce D. AIKEN) 


Ten years ago I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the seventh annual convention of 
the American Public Power Association here 
in Washington. 

I interpreted the enthusiasm shown at 
that convention as symbolizing the progress 
which had been made in public power de- 
velopment. 

I said that the problem which led you to 
pioneer in this field was still with us—‘“the 
urgent need for more and cheaper electric 
energy.” 

I also called attention to the fact that 
the utilities were trying to lull us into com- 
placency about the future growth of our 
Nation by telling us that the facilities they 
planned would produce enough power to 
meet the demand. 
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Last year we passed the 700 billion kilo- 
watt-hour mark. 

The 10-year increase of 400 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in the country’s power require- 
ments exceeded the total production of 
electricity by all utility systems, public, pri- 
vate, and cooperative in the earlier year. 

For the purpose of review, it is importan 
to note that Federal, State, municipal, and 
cooperative electric systems (the consumer- 


generating stations _ increased 
from 59 billion kilowatt-hours in 1949 to 
166 billion kilowatt-hours in 1959. 

Thus, consumer-owned production of elec- 
tric energy rose from 20 to 23 percent of the 
country’s total. 


tric utility systems in the country produced 
in 1940, Just 20 years ago. 

For you gathered here in this great con- 
vention there is another significant footnote 
to this tremendous expansion in the coun- 
try’s supply of electricity. 

The increase in the public share of this 
generation was by no means altogether 
Federal. 

In. the 10-year period non-Federal public 
and cooperative systems increased their total 
production of electricity from 20 billion to 
57 billion kilowatt-hours, or about 185 
percent. 2 

This just about paralleled the rate of in- 
crease in federally generated power supply 
and exceeded by a considerable margin that 
of the investor-owned electric utilities. 

Before turning to the of the next 
decade, I would point out that these figures 
are of much importance. 

We must maintain approximately this same 
proportion of the capacity required for the 
next 10 years’ expansion, if the strength of 
the public and cooperative sector of Amer- 
ica’s power industry is to be preserved. 

Assurance that there will be some Federal 
power supply available as a competitive in- 
fluence in every region is essential to the 
survival of the many small municipal and 
rural cooperative electric systems. 

A little later I will tell you why. 

Here let me just add, that of the 93.5 mil- 
lion new kilowatts of electric generating ca- 
pacity added to the 63 million which we had 
in 1949, about 15.7 million was Federal and 
9.5 million non-Federal public and -coopera- 
tive. 

This brought the total consumer-owned 
capacity to about 37.8 million kilowatts or 
just over 24 percent of the country’s total 
central station capacity. 

So I congratulate you at this 17th annual 
convention of the American Public Power 
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I can congratulate you because, in the face 
of the all-out drive of the private power 
companies to reduce the public and coopera- 
tive power sector, you have more than held 
your own. 

This has been due in large measure to the 


the Electric Consumers Information Com- 
mittee. 

The inscription across the face of the Na- 
tional Archives Building continually reminds 
us: “The Past Is Prologue.” 

Therefore, we must look ahead to the great 
future we can build for the country in an 
all-electric age if we can only free ourselves 
from the influence of sterile slogans and give 
our fast developing technology the green 
light—subject only to the moral mandate 
that the Nation’s gigantic powerhouse of the 
future be founded on the rock of public wel- 
fare. 

As I warned 10 years ago, we cannot let the 
private utility people—staunch defenders of 
the “status quo”—lull us into a state of com- 
placency. 

In other words, we can’t sit back and leave 
the Nation's future power supply to Uncle 
“Power Monopoly,” any more than we can 
leave it altogether to Uncle Sam. 

I doh’t worry about our becoming com- 
placent so long as you people remain or- 
ganized and alert. 

We must develop a new pattern in power 
supply, adapted to the new technology, in 
which aJl forms of electric utility enterprise 
can te to meet the expanding needs of 
all at the lowest possible cost. 

A part of this pattern will include develop- 
ment of some 20 million kilowatts of addi- 
tional hydroelectric power as part of the 
next step forward in our river-basin pro- 
grams. 

An increasingly important part will in- 
clude an answer to the question of how we 
are going to organize the great modern re- 
gional combinations of large steamplants 
and hydroelectric piants delivering to high- 
voltage transmission pools which modern 
technology makes possible. 

CHALLENGE OF THE POWER INDUSTRY’S 
NEXT DECADE 


From this point of view, let us look at 
what is ahead, at what is going to happen 
in the power industry, before I address your 
27th annual convention in 1970. 

To make our perspective crystal clear, we 
will frankly make use of Electrical World’s 
“Survey of the 1960's” and “Research and 
Development” issues as field glasses through 
which to see this future. 

Our frame of reference will include an 
increase of 34 million in population, an in- 
crease from $4,900 to $6,250 per family in 
disposable income, an increase from about 
52 million to 60 million in the number of 
home.units, and an increase from $480 bil- 
lion to $700 billion in gross national product. 

The average home use of electricity will 
be close to double in the next decade. 

The number of all-electric homes, includ- 
ing electric space heating, will rise to 4 mil- 
lion using around 100 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, or as much as all residential 
consumers used as recently as 1954. 

Residential use as a whole will rise to 
about 400 billion kilowatt-hours, a total ex- 
ceeding utility sales to all classes of con- 
sumers 6 years ago. 

Altogether, Electrical World foresees an 
increase of nearly 1 trillion kilowatt-hours 
(1 million million) in the Nation’s total 
utility output, with a corresponding increase 
from 180 million to 337 million kilowatts in 
the installed generating capacity required to 
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meet the total requirements of 1% trillion 
kilowatt-hours. : 

What are the implications of these tre- 
mendous figures to the consumer-owned 
public and cooperative electric systems of 
the country which, together, serve more than 
21 percent of all the country’s electric 
consumers? 

Simply this: If the country is to main- 
tain approximately the same proportion of 
the total production of electricity in public 
and cooperative hands as prevailed at the 
end of the last decade, the answer is clear. 

During the next 10 years, the Federal, 
State, municipal, and cooperative electric 
systems must plan for the construction of 
about 40 million kilowatts of new generat- 
ing capacity, with an output of at least 
200 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Let me note, in passing, that I am not 
projecting this necessary public share of 
the next decade’s expansion beyond that 
assumed by Electrical World. 

In its forecast for the 1960’s, that able 
journal assumes that $14 billicn of the $67 
billion to be expended in the next 10 years 
on new construction of plant and equipment 
will be the responsibility of public and coop- 
erative electric systems (Electrical World, 
Dec. 28, 1959, p. 80). 

When I address your annual convention in 
1970, I will be citing a total consumer- 
owned generating capacity of about 80 mil- 
lion kilowatts, with annual output of at least 
360 billion kilowatt-hours. 

It will take mighty sound long-range plan- 
ning to make sure that all public and coop- 
erative systems have access to low-cost 
power. 

Just as important as assuring the public 
and cooperative share of available power will 
be the reorganization of power supply which 
will be required if the country is‘ to take 
full advantage of the low-cost electric en- 
ergy which modern technology offers. 


WHAT MODERN POWER SUPPLY TECHNOLOGY 
OFFERS 


Some years ago representatives of the in- 
vestor-owned electric utilities came before 
Congress supporting legislation to free them 
from certain Federal regulatory requirements 
if they set up jointly owned power supply 
companies. 

They testified that great savings in power 
supply costs required the installation of very 
large generating units in giant steam sta- 
tions. 

The power company spokesmen also tes- 
tified that considerably less than half of the 
power systems in the country were big 
enough to plan such large modern stations or 
finance them as parts of their expansion 
programs. 

They stressed the importance of joint 
ownership as the answer and included atomic 
as well as conventional steam stations in 
offering this new pattern. 

Electrical World's projection for the 1960’s 
presents a picture along this line which we 
cannot overlook if we are to correctly ap- 
praise the future of public and cooperative 
electric systems. 

This journal of the industry projects fu- 
ture steam units averaging more than 230,- 
000 kilowatts, with single units exceeding 
1 million kilowatts on order. 

These modern steam stations, along with 
hydro plants, will increasingly be subject to 
complete, automated, remote control. The 
Electrical World article states: 

“The new decade will bring multimillion- 
kilowatt systems which will be the integrated 
and optimized product of a revolution in 
planning rather than the random assem- 
blies of individually optimized power plants, 
substations, and transmission .etworks.” 

It further foresees demands that the fu- 
ture power supply be ready, reliable, and 
reasonable in cost, stimulating an unpar- 
alleled growth in transmission. 
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It states that existing system intercon. 
nections which tie together 85 percent of — 
the generating capacity of the United States 
will be immensely extended and strength- 
ened. 

It says that the threat of governmental 
interference will hasten this trend: : 

It provides us with this picture of the 
evolution of power supply in the coming — 
decade: 

“Power pooling, today well developed, will 
in the sixties reach fuller flower.. There will ~ 
be the start of pooling of pools, the first ~ 
and most logical approach to regional and ~ 
even nationwide power grids.” Ce 
HOW WILL PUBLIC AND COOPERATIVE SYSTEMS 

PARTICIPATE 

The biggest problem facing public and co- 
operative systems today, as we move into 
the new decade, is to determine just how 
they are to participate in the results of this 
technological revolution in the electric power 
industry. 

The answer to that problem will determine 
in large measure whether. the country as a 
whole is going to be protected against a 
gigantic private power monopoly embodied 
in & power-company-dominated nationwide 
power grid. 

Thirty-five years ago, in his message % the 
Pennsylvania Legislature on giant power, 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot saw the development 
of the network of interconnected electric 
lines as so rapid “that a delay of even 5 years 
in establishing effective public control will 
bring Pennsylvania and the Nation face to 
face with an overwhelming and almost un- 
controllable electric monopoly.” He con- 
tinued: 

“Nothing like this gigantic monopoly has 
ever appeared in the history of the world. It 
is immeasurably the greatest industrial fact 
of our time. If uncontrolled, it will be a 
plague without previous example. [If effec- 
tively controlled in the public interest it can 
be made uncomparably the greatest material 
blessing in human history.” 

Fortunately, at that very time, my friend 
and your friend, Senator George Norris, of 
Nebraska, was battling to make the Federal 
Muscle Shoals power project the basis for a 
TVA which would afford more than 100 
municipal and cooperative systems access to 
modern power supply. 

Fortunately, also, at that time E. F. Scat- 
tergood, former general manager of the great 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light and 
founder of the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation, was battling for Boulder Canyon, 
first of the series of lower Colorado River 
projects, which are now pouring low-cost 
power into the local public power systems of 
southern California, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Fortunately, with the coming of the next «9 
decade, multiple-purpose river basin pro- 9% 
grams were initiated, which have become 
sources of low-cost power for the public and a ! 
cooperative systems of the Pacific Northwest, 9 
the Central Valley of California, the South- 
western States embracing the White, Ar- 
kansas, Red, Brazos, and Lower Colorado 
River Basins, and much of the Southeast’ ~ 
outside of the region served by TVA. = 

Fortunately, to these anti-power-monopoly 
programs centering around our river basins 
the REA program was added. 

This enabled over 4 million farms and 
other rural consumers to establish coopera- 
tive electric service including, where neces- 
sary to prevent monopoly-pricing of whole- 
sale power supply, their own generation and 
transmission systems. 

All these combined have done much to 
arrest the trend toward the all-embracing 
private power monopoly that Governor 
Pinchot feared. 

The battle to hold these gains, in terms 
of the country’s tremendous advance into 
the electric age which lies ahead, will face 
us in the 1960’s. 
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THE NORTHEAST WITH ITS NIAGARA AND 
ST. LAWRENCE 


When I addressed your convention 10 years 
ago I talked about the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara projects and my hopes that these 
two great public power developments would 
provide the necessary competitive influence 
to bring down the high power costs in the 
Northeastern States. 

Now the St. Lawrence project has been 
on the line for more than a year, with my 
State of Vermont allotted 100,000 kilowatts 
of the output, and the great Niagara project 
will be delivering power within a year or two. 

But the grip of the private companies has 
been so tight that the broad benefits I hoped 
for have not yet materialized. 

The recent report of Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller’s Committee on Power Resources for 
the State of New York may give us an ex- 
planation in two brief sentences. 

The committee states (1) that “in the 
area east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio, Federal power is practically non- 
existent,” and (2) that “municipal and 
cooperative ownership of electric utilities is 
an extremely small factor in the power 

economics of the Northeastern States.” 

The latter statement is borne out by the 
fact that in 1958 the New England and Mid- 
die Atlantic States, with about one-quarter 
of the country’s total population, had the 


’ advantage of only about one-fiftieth of the 


130 billion kilowatt-hours sold to ultimate 
consumers by public and cooperative sys- 
tems. 

This may explain the fact shown in the 
Federal Power Commission typical electrical 
bills report for 1959, that, of the 10.States 
with the highest monthly bills for homes 
using 250 kilowatt-hours, 8 are in the North- 
east. 

These eight States include all of New 
England, plus New York and Delaware. 

The Rockefeller committee, in which 
three large New York power systems were 
represented, fully confirmed the fact that we 
are entering a new power era. 

It reported that very large steam generat- 
ing units would mean a material reduction 
in power supply costs but that only one 
system in the State could support such 
units. 

It added, however, that statewide inte- 
graded operation may well function in the 
future with 800,000 to 1 million kilowatt 
units. 

Remarking that installation of even a 
500,000 kilowatt unit in New York would 
cost something like $100 million, a figure 
approaching or far exceeding the present 
production investment of each of five of the 
seven New York companies, the committee 
added: 

“Some form of joint ownership of such 
large facilities may become necessary.” 

The report then continues with the fol- 
lowing significant statement: 

“To the power engineer it is obvious that, 
in theory the maximum economy and effi- 
ciency in developing the power resources of 
New York State could be attained by plan- 
ning and operating the generation and trans- 
mission facilities as a single statewide sys- 
tem with strong interconnections to ad- 
joining States. 

“Such planning, with coordinate construc- 
tion and operation, would permit taking ad- 
vantage of the latest and most advanced 
technology.” 


THE BROADER PUBLIC INTEREST 


We in New England, as well as consum- 
ers of electricity in all the Northeastern 
States, may well ask, should not this co- 
ordinated planning, construction, and oper- 
ation of power systems, taking advantage of 
advanced technology, be extended on a 
regionwide basis? 

This would enable us to get all the advan- 
tages of possible location of giant power 
Producing stations near the coal mines, con- 
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struction of economical atomic power sta- 
tions nearer the loads, development of river 
basin power for peak load and reserve pur- 
poses, and the diversity of loads offered 
where an entire region is included in power 
supply planning. 

This, however, raises the broader problem 
of whether, in order to simplify regulation, 
regional bulk power supply should not be 
separately incorporated as a jointly owned 
undertaking. 

Such regional wholesale power supply or- 
ganizations could be set up with the coopera- 
tion of Federal, State, local public, and co- 
operative, as well as private power systems. 

They should be made responsible for meet- 
ing the expanding power requirements of all 
systems selling electricity to ultimate con- 
sumers. 

I am convinced that, after careful study 
of the whole situation, Congress must take 
the necessary action to facilitate develop- 
ment somewhat along these lines. 

But, speaking directly to you, represent- 
atives of the country’s important publicly 
owned local electric systems, I say that the 
biggest problem facing you and your fellow 
rural electtic cooperatives, as we move into 
the new decade, is to determine how you are 
going to participate in the advantages of the 
technological revolution which is taking 
place in the power industry. 

There is no question but that the full 
weight of private power influence will be 
thrown into the battle to deny to you the 
benefits which you should derive from your 
regional bulk power supply organizations. 

The old battle of the holding company 
era, exposed a quarter of a century ago by 
the Federal Trade Commission, is still go- 
ing on. 

It will require the most carefully organ- 
ized, hardheaded, power supply planning, 
leading to both joint construction and legis- 
lative action, to meet the challenge. 

You can count on the supoprt of many able 
Members of both Houses of Congress in 
going forward with constructive long-range 
plans which require Federal participation 
and rulemaking. 

You can count on the support of many able 
well-worked-out comprehensive river-basin 
programs, including hydroelectric power and 
needed transmission, as contributions to the 
realization of such plans. 

But, in cooperation with the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, you yourselves have got to 
take the initiative in developing the plans 
and point the way. 


In a very real sense your success will pro-° 


vide the answer to a larger problem, the 
problem of how the millions of small con- 
sumers of electricity throughout this land— 
farms, rural and urban homes, small busi- 
nesses—are going to be assured the full ad- 
vantages of this power revolution, as against 
the continued threat of giant power 
monopoly. 

This is so because, throughout the entire 
history of central station electric power, ac- 
tual or potential public competition, even 
by little village systems has been the most 
potent force for better service at lower rates. 

So I say, God speed you in building a con- 
structive program during the years ahead. 





Coffee With Their Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON _ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, women 
all over our country are taking an ac- 


tive part in their Government and they 
a ee ee ee 


Because Tom Curtis has for many 
years had hundreds of such kaffee 
klatches in order to share with the ladies 


many projects he is engaged in on their 

behalf, I thought this article would be of 

special interest to my colleagues. Under 
unanimous consent I include the article, 
as follows: 

Corree WirH THEIR CONGRESSMAN—WOMEN 
Discuss Po.rricaL Issues Wirm THomas 
B. Curtis—Txuis TEecHNIqvEe Is Past Rr- 
PLACING STuMpP SPEAKING BbY~-CAMPAIGNERS 

(By Clarissa Start) 

Mrs. Albert Adkins arose on Monday 
morning, got her husband off to work and 
their two. daughters, Susan, 16, and Gail, 
13, off to school. Then she made the beds, 
washed the dishes, woke up 2-year-old Mike, 


lessly—took off to have coffee with her Con- 
gressman. 
Nine other housewives went through vari- 


Holmes, 5420- Delor Street, to meet THomas 
B. Curtis, Congressman from the Second 
District, at 10 am. From 10 until noon 
they questioned Curtis on subjects that 
ranged from our country’s defense program 
to wilderness conservation, from Hoffa and 
the teamsters to Saarinen and the arch. 
Coffee with your Congressman—or Sen- 
ator, or judge, or other elected official—is 
fast becoming a standard method of poli- 


tical campaigning. Whether it is the power ~ 


of the women vote or the desire to get close 
to the constituent in the day of big Gov- 
ernment, officeseekers from KENNEDY and 
HumMPuHREY on the national scene to town 
council candidates in the suburbs are utiliz- 
ing the kaffee kKlatsch. Conversation over 
the coffee cups is replacing stump speaking 
and Fourth of July oratory. 

“We held about 80 of these during the 
1958 campaign,” Congressman Curtis said. 
“We hope to hold more this year, provided 
I hold out. 

“For the officeholder it’s an ideal way to 
get to talk to his constituents,” he con- 
tinued. “We have about 700,000 people in 
the Second District which goes all the way 
out to Pacific, Mo. I’ve felt one of the 
greatest problems in representative Govern- 
ment is keeping in contact with the people. 
People often feel Government is so big— 
what can they do? But they can do a lot.” 

Introduced by his hostess, Curtis circled 
the living room, shaking hands with Mrs. 
Adkins, Mrs. Charles Durn, Mrs. C. I. Lin- 
hart, Mrs. Robert Schneider, Mrs. Guy Jin- 
kerson, Mrs. Fritz Gerlach, Mrs. William P. 
Barrow, Mrs. Norman Lemme, Mrs. Barrett 
Carothers, and Mrs. Earl Halveland, whose 
toddler, Eddie, emptied his sack of toy cow- 
boys and Indians on the floor to share with 
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weren't listed on the bottle. 
that under the Pure Food and Drug Act they 
should be. I talked to the Pure Food and 
Drug people and they said the provisions had 
never been extended to cosmetics and they 
thought it would be a good idea. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association agreed. 

“It’s taken 4 years but now there’s a bill 
about to become a law that will correct this 
and it’s Just because one woman called her 
Co: oP 
Another illustration is that of the mother 
who wrote to CurTis during the Korean con- 
flict complaining that her son had no bilan- 
kets at camp. Curtis was inclined to believe 
this was just a doting mama but investi- 
gated the case. The result was that a lieu- 

tenant general was removed from his post. 

“So you see,” he said, “people should never 
feel government is so far away that they 
can’t reech it.” 

Curtis described his own work, the reason 
he and his wife, Sue, maintain their full- 
time residence in Webster Groves, instead of 
moving back and forth to Washington (too 
expensive with five children), why he thinks 
Congress should meet Monday-Friday for 
4 months instead of Tuesday-Thursday for 
7, and why one should think of the Con- 
gressman as an office rather than a person. 

“Ninety percent of a Congressman'’s work 
doesn’t depend on whether he’s a Democrat 
or a Republican or even who he is, provided 
he runs his office to serve the people,” he 
said, a statement which may shake party 
straight liners. “I have nine employees paid 
by the Government so I can answer your let- 
ters. Two of them are in our Clayton office 
12 months of the year. People whose prob- 
lems are too complicated for a letter can see 
me there.” 

It was time for more coffee and sweet rolls 
and also for questions. Mrs. Gerlach asked 
CurTIs about one of her special interests, pre- 
serving the wilderness areas of the United 
States, such as the area near Philadelphia 
being considered for a dam. 

“This isn’t just a Philadelphia problem,” 
she said, “because, in these days of easy 
travel, all of us enjoy these wilderness areas 
where we can relax from city tensions.” 

Curtis went into some detail describing 
the complicated problems involved in flood 
areas, in Missouri with the Meramec River 
as well as in other States. He advocated 
local study groups working with the Army 
engineers as has been done here. 

“But you're right; you should tell your 
Congressman about your concern,” he said. 
“The more information we have the more we 
can weigh the values. Some group is going 
to get hurt just as when highways cut 
through; that’s the price of progress. We 
have to weigh the overall benefit and see if 
it’s worthwhile.” 

Someone asked about the Jefferson Bar- 
racks area and Curtis said, “It would be 
tragic if we didn’t convert it into a park.” 
Another woman asked about the high cost 
of election and whether an officeholder was 
indebted to labor and business contributors. 
Curtis explained that he has a special finance 
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office and tries “never to know who contrib- 
utes to a campaign.” . 

“What chance is there of stricter laws to 
control labor racketeers?” another woman 
asked. 

“T was strongly behind the Landrum- 
Griffith bill and Hoffa and Gibbons have said 
ever since that I'm against labor,” 
said. “This is untrue. 
unions and believe most labor leaders are 
good men with the interest of their people 
at heart. Labor unions run by racketeers as 
dictators aren’t good for union men or the 
public. The way Hoffa and Gibbons were 
running things, democracy was gone from 
the union. Members were afraid to spéak 
up at metings, afraid to ask for an account- 
ing of their dues. All the Landrum-Griffin 
bill did was to return power to the individual 
union member. 

“However,” he added, “I don’t agree with 
some of my fellow Congressmen who think 
Hoffa shouldn’t try to beat us. I think he 
should become active politically to try to 
defeat anyone he doesn’t agree with. All I 
ask is that others participate, too.” 

One woman asked about tax @eductions 
for college expenses. Curtis declared him- 
self in favor of them. 

“I think it’s a better way of helping the 
cost of college education than scholarships,” 
he said. 

“Why are income tax laws so complicated?” 
asked one woman. “My husband told me 
to ask that.” 

“Tell your husband we'll welcome any 
suggestions from him about simplifying 
them, Actually we're trying to all the time.” 

What about the Republican Party in the 
South? Curtis thinks it’s growing, but 
maybe if we called ourselves Whigs we'd 
do better. What about the influence of 
mail? Individual letters wield a great deal, 
4,000 identical postcards much less. CuRTIS 
told of one girl who wrote, “They didn’t give 
me a piece of paper like the others but they 
said I should write to you and * * *.” 

How to decentralize ta. ition (“Every time 
the Federal Government collects taxes and 
returns them to you it costs 25 cents more”), 
income tax deductions (“I’m in favor of cut- 
ting the first bracket from 20 percent to 10 
percent * * * there’s a dignity in being a 
taxpayer, that makes people feel they're a 
part of government”), social security for 
working women (‘This is one of the many 
inequities of our system”), liberalized work 
clauses for people over 65, health insurance 
for the aged, rehabilitation programs for 
veterans, and the Sarrinen arch. 

“I refuse to be drawn into the question 
of whether it’s good or bad, leaving that to 
the experts,” Curtis said, “but after looking 
the riverfront development over on this trip 
I’m convinced the view will be as beautiful 
as the Seine or Thames.” 

Mike and Eddie were rolling toy tanks 
along the top of the sofa. 

“You know,” said one of the women, “we 
haven't even asked about our national de- 
fense. Do you think it’s adequate?” 

“Very definitely, yes,” Curtis said, “and 
this is one place where your Congressman 
should know because he has access to secret 
information. You may ask then, what’s all 
the hullaballoo about? Most of it is due 
to the Army, Navy, and Air Force each want- 
ing more for itself and each with its spokes- 
man. The Army, Navy, and Air Force sepa- 
rately couldn’t whip Russia but all three 
combined have 10 times the military power 
of Russia—which we need because we’re com- 
mitted never to start a war and-we must 
have the power to fight a war if we're 
attacked.” 


There were more questions about outer 
space, about Castro, about rumors of Russian 
bases in Cuba. At 5 after 12, Ruth Bowie, 
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of the Curtts office, was tugging at the Con-— 
gressman’s sleeve reminding him of the next 
appointment. 

As he prepared to leave, the women ex- 
changed. views on voting (“I’m an independ- 
ent, I vote for the man, I think most women 
do,” at least half of them said) and on the 
Congressman (“Isn’t it wonderful the way 
he can talk on all those subjects without 
notes?”). As Curtis started down the steps, 
Mike had the last word. 

“Bye,” he called enthusiastically, “bye.” 
Curtis stopped in his rush for the car to 
wave “bye.” 

After all, Mike will be a voter in 19 years. 





Pulaski: Polish and American Patriot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 11, 1779, Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
died on the American frigate Wasp of a 
mortal wound received as he led the Pu- 
laski legion in the defense of Savannah, 
Ga. When only 31 years of age, he had 
already won international renown as a 
Polish- patriot. He had the reputation 
of a brillian military leader under Gen. 
George Washington. 

The memory of this man is inspiring. 
His place in the annals of history, based 
as it is on the well-merited honor of 
two hemispheres, stemmed from one 
basic fundamental of his character—a 
devotion to freedom. The leading mo- 
tive of General Pulaski’s life was liberty. 

For this in Poland he fought valiantly, 
and was famous, before he was 25, for 
his ability, bravery, and leadership. In 
the struggle against the three invading 
powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
which resulted in the First Partition of 
Poland, he sacrificed his home and for-_ 
tune, lost his father and brothers, and 
finally was driven from the country. 


He then dedicated his talents and his 
life to the cause of American liberty. 
Known for the brilliance of his career 
to Benjamin Franklin and Lafayette, he 
was recommended to General Washing- 
ton, who named him “head of the 
horse.” He became the “father of the 
American Cavalry.” 


The American troops under his lead- 
ership came to the rescue of Washing- 
ton’s forces at Brandywine, lessened the 
blow at Germantown, fought in the bat- 
tles of the winter of 1777-78, and as Pu- 
laski’s Legion defended Charleston, 8.C., 
and Savannah, where he was mortally 
wounded. 

Even in death he inspired his men 
with his valor, his gallantry, and his 
once self-styled “devoted zeal for the 
service of the States.” After he had © 
fallen in battle they fought on with a de- 
termination and bravery extolled by 
their French allies. 


George Washington spoke of him as 
“a man of real capacity, experience, and 
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_ knowledge.” 
wrote: 


Pulaski—a name dear to the writer * * * 
gallant soldier * * * sober, diligent, and 
intrepid, gentlemanly in his manners, and 
- amiable in his heart. 


In mute witness to the debt, the re- 
spect, and the affection which the Amer- 
ican people felt for General Pulaski 
there stands a statue in Savannah. 
Counties in 10 States have been named 
for him, besides cities and towns. A 
1929 memorial exhibition in Newark, 
N.J., became a permanent part of the 
Museum of Newark. In -that year, 
1929, the U.S. Congress authorized a 
sesquicentennial celebration in memory 
of him. 

As long as the battles for freedom are 
commemorated, Pulaski’s name will be 
among the honored. 


“Light Horse Harry” Lee 





Congressman O’Hara Reports to the 
Michigan Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the gravest problems facing 
our Nation arises from the economic 
squeeze in which the American farmer 
now finds himself. 

It is a problem which has caused me 
as much concern during my service in 
Congress as any other single subject. 

THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


The congressional district which I 
have the privilege to represent is com- 
posed of Huron, Tuscola, Sanilac, Lapeer, 
St. Clair, and Macomb Counties in the 
Thumb of Michigan. 

In the majority of these six counties 
agriculture is the principal industry. 

The farmers of my district are both 
industrious and resourceful, and ey 
farm productive land. Yet today they 
find themselves in an economic wringer 
as do farmers throughout the Nation. 

When net farm income drops in Michi- 
gan by 30 percent between 1952 and 
1959, and farm mortgage debt increases 
by 73 percent in the same period, we are 
all in trouble. In those same 7 years, 
23,000 farms were closed down in our 
State, and the people that lived and 
worked on them have gone elsewhere in 
search of jobs. 

This is not a pretty picture, and the 
national farm scene is much the same. 
For example, in the Seventh District, 
where many of our factories produce 
machines and products used on the farm, 
‘we have also felt the impact of the drop 
in purchasing power of the farmer to its 
lowest point since 1940. 

Now, I should like to review some of 
the farm programs and policies consid- 
ered by this 86th Congress, in which I 
have had the privilege to represent the 
Seventh District of Michigan. 
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Most of our wheat producers are small 
growers, many of them operating under 
the 15-acre exemption. : 

The wheat bill before the House this 


year imposed upon all eae 4 “a soft 
white wheat an enforcible acreage al- 
lotment equal to the greatest number of 
acres planted in the last 3 years less 20 
percent. The 15-acre exemption would 
also have been eliminated. 

This amounted to penalizing Michigan 
growers for a surplus situation which 
they did not create and to which they 
do not contribute. 

I, therefore, proposed an amendment 
which would have corrected this inequi- 
table treatment. When my amendment 
failed of adoption, I voted against the 
bill which was defeated in the House. 

While I favor legislation to reduce sur- 
plus stocks of wheat and to assist hard- 
pressed growers, I insist that such legis- 
lation deal fairly with all growers of all 
types of wheat, 

MILK 


On Wednesday, August 31, the House, 
with my support, passed and sent to the 
President S. 2917, a bill to set price sup- 
port levels for manufacturing milk at 
$3.22 per hundredweight instead of the 
present $3.06 and for butterfat at 59.6 
cents: per pound instead of the present 
56.6 cents. 

The new price support level of 81 per- 
cent represents average market prices of 
the past marketing year and provides in- 
surance against a price drop during the 
balance of this marketing year. 

This bill was supported by the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers Association and 
other dairy organizations. Michigan 
Milk’s president, Glenn Lake, estimates 
that the support boost will mean $180 
million to the Nation’s dairy farmers, $8 
million of it to Michigan dairymen. 

BEANS 


Bean price supports have been lowered 
from $7.87 per hundredweight in 1952 
to $5.35 per hundredweight in 1959, a re- 
duction of 32 percent, with serious im- 
pact upon growers. 

Additionally, the problem of mar- 
keting Michigan beans in an orderly 
fashion to obtain the highest possible 
price has been complicated by mainte- 
nance of an unnecessarily early take- 
over date on beans under Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans. 

I have repeatedly urged the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to change the take- 
over date from the end of February to 
the end of April, without success. I shall 
continue doing so until action is taken. 

SUGAR BEETS 


The question of allocation of sugar 
quotas under the Sugar Act has been 
dominated this year by foreign policy 
considerations involving relations be- 
tween our Government and the govern- 
ments of Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public. 


A7227 


Bele ae Es Se eae 
is again up for amendment, to press for 


a 5-year extension, providing adeauate 
quotas for our Michigan domestic beet 


Earlier, the House had voted a 2-year 
extension which the Senate would not 


I supported the extension of Public. 


Law 78, but would have preferred a 


I was pleased to be able to assist 
the successful efforts of the Snover 
and Deckerville industrial development 

groups to bring small industries to their 
ocnensiited, 

I would like to see much more of this 


tunities exists. ‘This would have helped 
especially in the Port Huron and Detroit 
employment areas. 

Unfortunately, that bill was vetoed by 
the President, in part because he felt 
that “loans for construction in rural 
areas are incongruous and unnecessary.” 
Michigan State has done some very suc- 
cessful work with their rural develop- 
ment program, and this bill would sub- 
stantially assist their pioneering work in 
our rural Michigan counties. 

Nevertheless, Congress should, I be- 
lieve, persist in its efforts in this direction 
next year. 

: FOOD FOR NEEDY 

Last year I joined with Michigan’s 
Senator Pur Hart, who serves on the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, in spon- 
soring a bill to establish a food stamp 
demonstration program. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, under this proposal, 
would operate six pilot demonstration 
food stamp programs in areas of high 
unemployment, both in rural and urban 
counties, to utilize the surplus production 
of our farms to help the needy. 

We believed that this demonstration 
food stamp program, once underway, 
would once and for all time show the 
feasibility and usefulness of food stamps 
for the needy in all parts of our Nation. 
This proposal was passed in the Senate, 
but was changed before it finally passed 
the House to the extent that it did not 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to get 
on. with this food-stamp program, but 
simply gave him authority to undertake 
such a program if he wanted to. Secre- 
tary Benson said he did not believe there 
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stomachs of needy people in our country, 
as well as the hungry overseas. 
FOOD FOR PEACE 


The United States has no greater 
weapon in the cold war than the produc- 


and our abundant production ase an in- 
strument of peace and friendship. But 
I believe that there can be great improve- 
ments in this program. Unfortunately 
the administration has fought every ef- 
fort of those of us in Congress who want 
to improve this program. We could, for 
example, be using the foreign currencies 
received for the sale of our surplus com- 
modities to build storage facilities for na- 
tional food reserves in nations that have 
had serious deficits. 

We would be helping to prevent star- 
vation from famine or other disaster by 
having the food close at hand to the 
country needing it. 

I have believed this type of program 
to be sound, and in the best interests 
not only of our farmers, but of our 
Nation and the peoples of the world. 
Efforts to enact such new programs for 
use of food surpluses overseas have been 
blocked by this administration. I will 
continue to work for expanded food for 
peace programs, and my support for 
them will be a continuing one. 

FARMS AND THE ECONOMY 


Mr. Speaker, all of us have a stake 
in achieving economic justice for the 
farmer. We cannot prosper as a Nation 
unless the farmer shares in our pros- 
perity. 

Yet net farm income in 1959 was 16 
percent below that in the recession year 
of 1958. If farm income continues to 
decline, the demand for products of the 
mines, mills and factories of America 
will also decline. The inevitable result 
will be widespread unemployment and 
depression. 

TOP PRIORITY 

Mr. Speaker, the depression on the 
farm should be assigned top legislative 
priority in the next Congress. Simple 
justice demands prompt action to win 
for the farmer a fair price for the fruits 
of his labor. 





-. What Should Be Done About Monetary 
Silver Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Herbert M. Bratter, entitled 
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“What Should Be Done About Monetary 
Silver Program.” é 

This article appeared in a recent issue 
of the Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle. It has reference to 8. 3410, a bill 
to repeal certain legislation relating to 
the purchase of silver, and for other pur- 
poses, which I introduced on April 25, 
“1960, for myself and Senators Pastore, 
Busu, and Dopp. 


When the 87th Congress convenes in 
January 1961, I shall not be a Member 
of the US. Senate. However, I trust 
that one or all of my able colleagues who 
joined me in cosponsoring this impor- 
tant monetary legislation will reintro- 
duce legislation to repeal the silver pur- 
chase laws so aptly described by Mr. 
Bratter as “the anachronistic silver 
statutes.”’ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wat SHovULD Br Done ABpoOuT MONETARY 
SriveR PROGRAM 

(By Herbert M. Bratter, Washington, D.C.) 

A reading of the article on silver by Mr. 
Robert M. Hardy, Jr., in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of July 14 suggests that 
it is time to review the monetary silver laws 
now on the books in an attempt to rectify 
errors of past legislation. Mr. Hardy of 
course speaks the viewpoint of mine pro- 
ducers of the metal. His company, Sunshine 
Mining Co., of which he is president, is one 
of the country’s largest suppliers of newly 
mined domestic silver to the US. Mint Bu- 
reau. Mr. Hardy and his business associates, 
including a hired consultant, have been 
propagandizing in defense of the silver pro- 
gram and for a still higher price of silver 
for several years. This is perfectly legitimate 
and to be expected under our system of law- 
making. But it is also perfectly legitimate 
for others to examine with care the argu- 
ments of any vested interest. 

Silver mines in this country have been 
benefiting from subsidy legislation in the 
guise of monetary legislation continuously 
since 1933 under one law or another. They 
don’t like the word “subsidy” to be applied 
to these statutes; but subsidy it is all the 
same. The silver bloc’s strongest friend in 
the Senate, Cart Hayrpen, of Arizona, has 
publicly stated that the silver purchase laws 
were passed to aid the miners. Under pres- 
ent law, procedures of newly mined domestic 
silver may sell it on the open market or, if 
they regard it to their advantage, the US. 
mints. If they sell to the mints, it is self- 
evident that they have a greater advantage 
in so doing than would accrue from selling 
on the open market. The accompanying 
table shows the top 10 corporate deliveries 
of newly mined silver to the mints in 1959. 
Of these, those most often heard from in 
defense of the subsidy are Sunshine and 
American Smelting. 


Corporate deliveries of top 10 suppliers of 
silver to U.S. Mint, 1959 


[In millions of ounces] 


Kennecott Copper Corp.............-. 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp.......... 
Sunshine Mining Co...........--.... 
American Smelting & Refining Co... 
US. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co-_-. 
Hecla Mining Co... ....-2.55-.5-... 
Pour Biting Oo... .23.-.-.-....-.. 
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THE SUBSIDY AND ITS RESULT 


Imagine a solid cube of sterling silver 


measuring almost 62 feet in each direction, 
That is how much silver is today lying idle in 
Treasury vaults, some of it lying there since 
1878, a monument to what is probably the 
most senseless and least justiflable subsidy 
in the history of American politics. 
Nominally all this silver was acquired ‘by 
the Treasury in carrying out a congressional 
monetary policy. Actually the motive was 
not concerned with our currency system, but 


with the enrichment of silver miners, hoard- © 


ers of silver in the United States, and silver 
sellers everywhere in the world. Only a thin 
slice of the pie went to Americans, and at 
that most of these beneficiaries were not in 
the West, but in the East, where the big 
mining companies and their chief sharehold- 
ers were domiciled. Among the foreign ben- 
eficiaries where Mexico, which soon after the 
silver laws were enacted, nationalized foreign 
oil properties; China, which sold us more 
silver than any other country, although the 
rapid scale of U.S. silver buying in 1934 and 
1935 caused the Chinese and other govern- 
ments officially to protest to the State De- 
partment; and India. Even Russia benefited 
from silver sales. 

The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 was pre- 
ceded in 1933 by other measures to “do 
something for silver.” As executed in its 
early years the 1934 law proved to be a 
completely irrational foreign aid program 
that made the United States the laughing 
stock of the whole world. The wonder is 
that it happened in the 20th century and 
that the silver program is still solidly im- 
bedded in our statutes. 

In “The Coming of the New Deal” Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, the historian, appraises the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 in devastating 
terms. “Roosevelt,” he writes, “surrendered 
to political blackmail on the part of the 
silver bloc. * * * The Silver Purchase Act, in 
short, assured the producers of silver a lavish 
subsidy, while the Government received in 
exchange growing stocks of a metal which it 
did not need and for which it had no use.” 
He adds: 

“The silver policy represented the most 
remarkable—as well as the least remarked— 
special interest triumph of the period. A 
minor industry, employing in 1939 (after 6 
years of subsidy) less than 5,000 persons, the 
silver industry, in effect, held the Govern- 
ment to ransom, extorting nearly a billion 
and a half dollars in the 15 year- after 1934— 
& sum considerably larger than that paid by 
the Government to support farm prices over 
thé same period. * * * No legislation passed 
in the New Deal years had less excuse. ‘Our 
silver program,’ Morgenthau confessed in 


1935, ‘is the only monetary fiscal policy that - 


I cannot explain or justify.’ ” 
IT ALL BEGAN IN 1878 


In all the world only one country subsi- 
dizes silver mining through silver purchases: 
the United States. The first law for this 
purpose was the Bland-Allison Act of 1878. 
This called for the mints to buy silver and 
coin it into standard silver dollars. It was 
recognized at the start that the public would 
object to handling the millions of “cart- 
wheels” which were to be minted: under this 
law. So the law introduced the silver cer- 
tificate, redeemable dollar for dollar in silver 
coins. The Bland-Allison “cartwheels” thus 
were forced into circulation by proxy. Other 
Silver Purchase Acts were passed to please 


the silver Senators and their allies in 1890, 


1918, 1933, 1934, 1989, and 1946. 

Today, as a result of these acts of Congress, 
millions of brandnew silver dollars coins with 
ancient dates lie in bags in the vaults, along- 
side endless stacks of bar silver—all held as 
security for the small denomination bills 
we use as currency. Mr. Hardy in his article 
states that “silver certificates are circulating 
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money which are backed by silver on deposit 


at the Treasury and are payable in silver on 


demand.” Indeed, silver propagandists claim 
that the silver certificate is today the only 
U.S. money that is redeemable in metal, now 
that the Government does not pay out gold 
coin domestically. But this claim is both 
false and meaningless. It is false because 
under the law any form of U.S. currency is 
exchangeable for any other form of currency. 
You may obtain silver dollars with Federal 
Reserve notes or greenbacks as readily as 
with silver certificates. It is meaningless 
because no one wants to exchange paper 
money for heavy silver dollars containing 
only 70 cents worth of silver. 

If all. our $1 and $5 bills were marked: 
“This note is by law legal tender for its face 
value but is not redeemable in any way,” 
the public still would accept them as readily 
as now, because we simply must have fold- 
ing money to transact our daily business and, 
so long as the Government’s printing presses 
do not run wild, any official banknotes will 
be acceptable. Few of us realize that almost 
every dollar bill we see came into being 
through the silver mining holdup. Foreign 
silver buying by the Treasury has stopped, 
but the domestic subsidy is now a perma- 
nent law. 


SILVER UNDER ROOSEVELT AND EISENHOWER 


To the historian it is ironical that the 
present silver subsidy got its start under the 
New Deal but today finds the Eisenhower 
administration its chief friend. F.D.R. was 
willing to do a little something for silver in 
1933 as a reward to his western supporters, 
but he soon found he had to give those 
greedy interests a lot more. The New Deal 
eventually became fed up with the program. 
In 1942 Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., told a press conference: “I 
recommended twice now on the Hill this year 
that all the silver legislation be struck 
from the books.” 


Yet, in 1955, when the Senate held hear- 
ings on repeal legislation, the most impor- 
tant support for retention of the subsidy 
laws came from the Treasury Department 
in the person of Under Secretary W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess. The silver bloc got all the 
aid and comfort it wanted from the testi- 
mony of Burgess and Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Martin. This year, following the 
introduction on April 25 of the repeal bill 
8. 3410 by Senators Green, BusH, Dopp and 
Pastore, a bill which Mr. Hardy’s article de- 
rides as “raiding the Treasury of its silver 
reserves,” the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee wrote to ask the opinion of the Treas- 
ury Department on the measure. The Treas- 
ury as yet has not seen fit to reply, knowing 
that without an opinion from the Treasury 
hearings would not be held. Presumably 
political considerations motivate Treasury 
policies on this subject as much as ever, 
especially as this is an election year. In 
1955, it is said, the Treasury’s mentioned 
attitude was designed to aid a certain west- 
ern Republican Senator, soon to be up for 
reelection. Of S. 3410’s four sponsors, three 
are Democrats. 


SILVER ACT’S GOAL 


Mr. Hardy cites the stated “goal” of the 
1934 Silver Purchase Act. That goal was in 
fact abandoned by Secretary Morgenthau 


in fiscal 1942 and has not since been revived. 


It fits the definition of 
statutes. 


The present domestic silver subsidy stems 
from the President’s proclamation of Decem- 
ber 21, 1933, opening the mints to domestic 
newly-mined silver on terms far above the 
then market price. This proclamation put 
into effect the London Silver Agreement, 
which was negotiated—quite without au- 
thority—by Nevada’s Senator Key Pitman. 
The proclamation, renewed various times, 
eventually was replaced by a permanent law 


a “dead letter” in the 
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in 1939. The 1933 proclamation and its suc- 
cessors directly subsidized domestic silver 


everywhere. 
unless the law is repealed, U.S. silver mines 
are guaranteed a Treasury market for their 
metal at a minimum price of 9014 cents an 
ounce, 


_ SILVER SPECULATORS TRAIL DISCREETLY STOPPED 
The generous 19383 proclamation did. 


not satisfy the silver interésts and their 
allies, nota’,y speculators in bullion. It 
just whetted their appetite for more. In- 
flationists like Oklahoma’s active Senator 
Elmer Thomas and speculators like the Com- 
mittee for the Nation, a propaganda group, 
and the Rev. Father Charles E. Coughlin of 
Royal Oak, Mich., clamored for a bigger sil- 
ver purchase law and for nationalization of 
the bullion they were hoarding. Father 
Coughlin charmed millions of radio listeners 
with his Sunday discourses urging action for 
silver, the while he was trading in the white 
metal under the name of Amy Collins. The 
Treasury, in a belated effort to block the 
senseless silver drive, compiled a list of silver 
speculators. The trail led right to the steps 
of the Senate Office Building. There it dis- 
creetly stopped. Nonetheless, the Congress 
passed the Silver Purchase Act of 19384, call- 
ing for silver purchases on a vast scale. 

The 1934 act was a compromise that fell 
short of reviving bimetallism. Theoretically 
we still adhered to the gold standard. But 
the stated goal was to increase our stock of 
monetary silver until its monetary value 
should equal one-fourth of the value of our 
gold and silver combined. At the time the 
ratio stood at 10.3 percent. 

Today silver mining spokesmen in Wash- 
ington insist that the Treasury may not 
diminish its silver hoard but must Keep add- 
ing to it because the 1934 act was mandatory. 
But, being a compromise, the act also was 
discretionary. In the the Roose- 
velt administration kept its bargain with the 
Senators and bought Silver all over the world 
“enthusiastically”; so much so that the last 
silver standard countries exchanged their 
metal for American gold. Indeed, 
thau bought silyer so enthusiastically that 
the world market price soared, the domestic 
proclamation price was given two big boosts, 
and foreign countries were economically in- 
jured as their circulating silver coins were 
drawn into the melting pot. Finally the 
administration tempered its enthusiasm. 
Purchases abroad were reduced and, by 1942, 
finally ended. The mandate of the 1934 act 
was quietly shelved in favor of the authorized 
discretion. 

Under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 the 
US. Treasury acquired more than 2,160 mil- 
lion ounces of silver for which the sellers 
received $1,084,000,000. Since the Treasury 
paid for the silver by issuing silver certificates 
up to the “cost value” thereof, it is argued 
that the program has cost the Treasury noth- 
ing. The silver purchase program has not 
been a charge on the Federal budget. Silver 
purchases are made with newly printed cer- 
tificates. The silver certificates paid out, 
mostly to foreigners, have constituted an 
inflation of the U.S. stock of currency. As 
the silver sellers ultimately spent here the 
dollar proceeds of their sales to the Treasury, 
the goods and services they acquired in ex- 
change constituted the cost of the program 
to the U.S. economy. Moreover, under other 
silver laws U.S. mines have received more 
than $700 million for newly mined domestic 
silver which the Treasury was obliged to buy. 

SUBSIDIES TO MINES AND USERS COMPARED 

While, thanks to American Treasury pur- 
chases, silver has been taken out of monetary 
use in many foreign coudatries, industrial 
uses for the metal have greatly increased. 
After World War II the metal had become 


extent of the excess. 

How this arrangemen 
practice the figures reveal. 
10 fiscal years mining com: 
their financial advantage to sell about 288 
million ounces of silver to the mints, while 
users found it to their advantage to buy some 
30,700,000 ounces from the mints. The ar- 
rangement appears to have favored the 
miners by almost 10 to 1. 

Ever since the Treasury started taking in 
silver in 1933, thereby reducing the market 
supply, American silver consumers have 
been paying more than for the 
metal. Silver is an element of cost in a 
wide range of American industrial products, 
not only civilian but military. 


UNIMPORTANCE OF SILVER MINING 


Silver mining is an activity of rather 
minute importance to the American econ- 
omy. Even in the Western States where— 
silver is mined, largely as a byproduct of 
other metals, the output of newly mined 
silver is not of major consequence. In Ne- 
vada, whose Senators led in the clamor for 
silver purchases in the 1930’s the divorce 
crop was far more important. At that time 


valuable than a long list of commodities not 
favored by Government subsidies. Among 
these were hay and ferage, soap, cordage and 
twine, envelopes, chewing gum, linoleum, 
processed nuts, macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles, lemons, strawberries, leather gloves. 
Even the glue and mucilage industry was 
more important than silver. 

In the 7 silver States in 1933 silver pro- 
duced was only 6.47 percent of the value of 
all minerals produced there; and equaled 
only 2.59 percent of the same 7 States’ farm 
income. These percentages declined while 
silver was subsidized. In 1937 only eighty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
total accountable income of the 7 silver 
States came from their silver output. For 
the Nation as a whole silver was of micro- 
scopic unimportance. Newly mined silver in 
1937 accounted for only 0.08 of 1 percent 
of the US. total accountable income. Yet 
this was the industry which has cost the Na- 
tion many hundreds of millions of dollars 
since 19383. How was this program put over? 


HOW SILVER BECAME SUBSIDIZED 


The answer is simple. Seven States ac- 
counted for 14 Senators, or about a seventh 
of the Senate. Given the Senate’s rules of 
debate, this bloc of Senators were in a posi- 
tion to hold up vital measures unless 
bought off. Because silver has been 
used as money for centuries, and because the 
great depression had awakened the always 
present inflation sentiment in the Farm Belt, 
the silver Senators were able by logrolling 
to gather votes from other Senators. And 
they were aided, as mentioned, by the prop- 
aganda of outside tions and indi- 
viduals motivated by the possibility of 
private gain. Lobbying efforts were intense. 
Even Father Coughlin, then a power in 
forming public opinion, told a reverent 
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The accompanying list, drawn from U.S. 
Government compilations, reveals the strik- 
ing unimportance of silver in today’s econ- 
omy. Every item on the list is of greater 
importance than silver. As a matter of fact, 
silverplated flatware and sterling flatware 
combined have more than double the im- 
portance of silver in the Government com- 
pilation. This is without taking into ac- 
coun+ silver holloware or any other silver- 
using products. 

Relative importance of silver and selected 
commodities, December 1957, as calculated 


by Department of Labor 
de ole didn a mm wone enna 0.087 
Silver-plated flatware_-_.......-.---- . 052 
Sterling fatware_-_ ...-.....-------- . 040 
NINN a ee ee -, 057 
NE MR inn etc ckne alma ene a . 084 
DE ict Gu tokindd noi nacin Qe abewe = . 102 
sian ate iw apc ew nwces . 053 
I a ie ats . 098 
I as oo Sie ci seeetoenpetpence . 040 
I a he gies slvr nad ea sh is . 052 
Se CRNEitnn~pcmecaneccccuseos . 049 
PN nr era andl S rahe pm tinsel - 058 
NN Darks ie URS pine Stan ecen . 077 
Fla NG ie Fo So nine ntw~e . 364 
Penmwst Wateers. oo... es ess . 074 
Rayon satin ribbon___.......-.------- . 089 
Boge: Mengerets. oo. es es 045 
cia iin tet petinetccie ceded snn . 078 
I: I bid ie Sec ccnctttasonweiin . 041 
OE ii iitiik tie jini . 039 
ID icine pin bancthinne atin’ . 049 
IT daina cid nidrnsakmnmnonnnsenieerenrt a ‘--- «056 
Men's tennis shoes__..........--..-.. . 084 
EE I iin eneni ame naniintonmas . 095 
Wastepaper—old corrugated boxes.... .053 
Gummed sealing tape.........--.---. . 084 
Coin-operated ccmeanine Leiieiibaneaninltpenisoun . 049 
itil cign howe anmettidenenn = - 051 
Po = eee eee . 038 
Glass sauce dishes, household.._.....- . 062 
Piase giees. mirsors..........~.-...<.-.... . 038 
Pins, fasterners and similar notions... .073 
Source: BLS, whole price index: “Relative 


Importance of Individual Commodities, De- 
cember 1957, Based on 1954 Weight Diagram. 
Issued August 1958.” 

HARDY’S PLEA UNCONVINCING 


Mr. Hardy’s article calls the silver program 
one of the pillars of our monetary system; 
a bulwark. Gold, he says, is needed—in 
some way he does not identify—for larger 
denominations and silver for smaller. There 
is not the slightest basis in U.S. law for this 
strange distinction made by the mine — 
dent. 

Mr. Hardy offers us some economic theories 
as to the intrinsic value and demand and 
supply. He says: 

“Manufacturers in New England * * * are 
* * * sometimes joined by various eco- 
nomists of the armchair variety whose ad- 
vocacy of a totally managed currency stum- 
bles when it encounters the principle of 
intrinsic value, the only monetary theory 
that has been successful throughout all the 
history of mankind.” 

New sources of silver will have to be found, 
Mr. Hardy notes, adding: ° 

“The age-old laws of supply and demand 
could bring that about [ah!] by an increase 
in the price of silver unless the proponents 
of repeal are able to stall the process by raid- 
ing the Treasury.” 

How Mr. Hardy would define an armchair 
economist we can only imagine. His own 
economic consultant is the only American 
economist known to the writer since 1933 
_ who bas defended the silver program. Prob- 
ably all other economists sit in armchairs. 

As for Mr. Hardy's reference to intrinsic 
value and demand and suppiy, there seems 
to be some inconsistency in his 
The mercantilist economists of the 18th cen- 
tury believed—as does Mr. Hardy—that it 
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was good for a mation to import and hoard 
silver, but bad to export it. They preferred 
gold and silver to other forms of wealth. 
Thinkers of the 16th and 17th centuries 
conceived of value as inherent in things, as 
intrinsic. The evolution of an exchange and 
money economy changed this. Money, it 
was learned, is generally not wanted for it- 
self, as millions of unredeemed silver cer- 
tificates bear witness. 

So, by the end of the mercantilist period 
value had come to be generally regarded as 
what Hany calls an extrinsic market phe- 
nomenon dependent upon exchange. Ex- 
trinsic value was seen to be dependent on 
demand and supply. 

But enough of armchair economics. 

THE SENATE BILL 


Mr. Hardy's article argues that to accept 
the Senate bill, S. 3410, will put an added 
burden on an overstrained gold reserve, if 
Federal Reserve notes are substituted for 
outstanding silver certificates. ‘This “would 
create more fiat money,” he adds, ignoring 
the fact that all silver certificates and stand- 
ard silver dollars are and always have been 
fiat money since 1878. 

It should be noted that the bill, S. 3410, 
and its House counterpart, H.R. 11744, do 
not require the substitution of Federal Re- 
serve notes for silver certificates. The bill 
relieves the Treasury of the present obliga- 
tion to hold $1 in silver as security for each 
$1 of silver certificates. Instead of that 
100-percent reserve, the bill would in effect 
let the Treasury reduce the reserve as low 
as it wishes. The bill, in fact, does not re- 
quire the Treasury to hold any silver for the 
redemption of silver certificates. Instead, it 
provides, as does existing law, that silver 
certificates shall be exchangeable for any 
other form of lawful money. All our money 
domestically is flat money. 

Mr. Hardy regards the bill as a silver users’ 
raid on the Treasury. Such a charge, coming 
from a beneficiary of the mining subsidy, is 
ironical, The silver bloc engineered a suc- 
cession of raids, not on the Treasury, but 
through the device of monetary legislation, 
on the general public. True, the authors of 
S. 3410 represent silver-using States; but this 
is not true of Representative Epcar HIesTanp, 
of Californa, author of H.R. 11744. 


SILVER ACT’S GOAL AN ANACHRONISM 


The 1934 Silver Purchase Act’s stated ob- 
jective of building up our stock of monetary 
silver to one-fourth the total of gold and 
silver is meaningless so far as our monetary 
system is concerned. In that system any 
silver reserves at all are an anachronism. 
When the act was passed the ratio was about 
10.3 percent. In 1954, after all the silver 
buying, the ratio was up to only 15 percent, 
for meanwhile our gold stock had grown. 
Now that we have a Yalance of payments 
deficit and are losing gold to foreigners, the 
ratio has reached 18.4 percent. If we lose a 
few more billions of gold the silver-gold ratio 
will automatically reach the 1934 objective. 

As mentioned, the Treasury by 1942 had 
given up pursuing that goal. But when 
Senator John G. Townsend, Republican, of 
Delaware, in 1940 was rallying the Senate be- 
hind his bill to repeal foreign silver buying, 
Morgenthau privately favored the measure, 
but his assistant Dr. Harry D. White, pre- 
vailed upon him to defend, in the interests 
of politics, a program “initiated for rather 
silly reasons and supported for sillier rea- 
sons.” Led by Townsend the Senate twice 
voted to repeal t' e foreign silver program, 
notwithstanding tae administration’s posi- 
tion. Were the administration of 1960 to 
request repeal, the silver statutes would be 
readily expunged. 

PRESENTS A SILVER PROGRAM 

What should be done about silver? New 

legislation should prohibit Treasury acquisi- 
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tion of silver bullion so long as there is any > 
idle silver in Treasury vaults. Neither 
newly-mined domestic or foreign. silver 
should any longer be subsidized by Treasury - 
purchases, whether mandatory or optional, 
Instead the Treasury should be directed ; 
law to meet its coinage needs for bullion out 
of past silver acquisitions, 

The requirement that the Treasury keep. 
a dollar in silver as reserve for each out- 
standing silver certificate should be repealed, 
There is no good reason why the silver dol- — 
lar should be retained im our currency 
system. 

To the extent that silver is not needed by 
the mints to satisfy the public demand for 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars, all surplus 
silver in the Treausry should be gradually 
sold. The law should authorize and direct 
the Treasury to sell silver in its discretion, 
wherever and whenever advantageous to the 
Government. oe 

The vast official silver hoard cannot be ; 
sold overnight without drastic effects on 
the silver market. But over a period of 
years it can be sold. The silver should not 
be indefinitely withheld from sale just be- 
cause it would have to be sold at less than 
the artificial value at which most of it is 
carried on the Treasury’s books. Nor does 
it follow from the foregoing that it would 7 
necessarily have to be sold at less than the 7% 
cost to this country. 

Any losses in terms of book value would 
in the first place offset seignorage or profit 
taken by. the Treasury while putting the 
purchased silver into the monetary system 
at a valuation above the metal’s cost. As 
necessary and as incurred through sales of 
silver, book losses should be charged against —~ 
the budget, just as the seignorage was ~~ 
credited to the budget. 

Whatever the Treasury can get for the 
silver in years to come will be better than 
‘what the Government is getting for surplus 
farm products, which are either given away 
as foreign aid or sold abroad for unspend- ¢ 
able foreign currencies. a 

The Eisenhower administration, advocat- 
ing as it does sound monetary policy, should 
have taken the leadership in seeking con- ae 
gressional elimination of the anachronistic 9 
silver statutes. But it has left this move 
to its successor. 




















































Resolutions of Beattyville and Jackson 
(Ky.) Kiwanis Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 


or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER FF 
OF KENTUCKY ‘a a 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES = 

Thursday, September 1, 1960 | 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
people of eastern Kentucky are perhaps 
more aware of the need to protect their 
homes and their lives from devastating 
floods than are the people of any other 
section of this country. Representative 
of this deep interest are two resolutions 
adopted by the Beattyville and Jackson 
(Ky.) Kiwanis Clubs earlier this year. I 
ask that the resolutions be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- ~~ 
ORD, and I.am happy to add that since ~ 
the adoption of the resolutions, the. 
Corps of Engineers has completed its 
survey of the Kentucky River Valley and 
has indicated the need for the Walker's 
Creek Dam on the North Fork of the 
Kentucky River refefred to in both reso- 
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lutions. One of the first orders of busi- 
ness in the new session of Congress will 
pe the legislation authorizing projects 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 
RESOLUWON OF THE BEATTYVILLE KIWANIS 
CLUB 


Be it remembered: 

Whereas a dam has been proposed on the 
North Fork of the Kentucky River approxi- 
mately 4 miles above Beattyville, Ky., known 
as the Walker’s Creek Dam; and 

Whereas there can be no cure for this re- 
gion’s economic depression until the rivers 
in eastern Kentucky are controlled; and 

Whereas the most critical project of those 
proposed for eastern Kentucky is the Walk- 
er’s Creek Dam; and 

Whereas said dam will be a simple, one 
purpose, flood control impoundment on the 
North Fork of the Kentucky River just above 
the confluence of the North and Middle 
Porks of the Kentucky River; and 

Whereas the people have been pleading 
for said dam for many years and the owners 
of the property to be inundated are the 
strongest supporters of this project; and 

Whereas said dam would free many towns 
downstream from frequent floods; and 

Whereas said dam would make it possible 
to develop large acreage of undeveloped lands 
for industrial purposes; and 

Whereas Congress cannot authorize said 
dam until the U.S. Corps of Engineers issues 
a report on said dam: Now, therefore, it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
issue its report to Congress on said dam at 
once and that the Congress of the United 
States take action on this project which is 
very much needed and desired in eastern 
Kentucky. 

Copies of this resolution are being mailed 


‘to Representatives in Congress and to the 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 
W. P. Jonezs, President. 
Attested: 
C. M. Pry, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF THE JacKSON KIwaNIs CLUB 


At the regular meeting of the Jackson 
Kiwanis Club held on April 23, 1960, the 
Walker's Creek Dam was discussed and the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Jackson Kiwanis Club 
of Jackson, Ky., hereby endorses the pro- 
posed construction of the Walker’s Creek 
Dam, which would be a one purpose, flood- 
control impoundment on the North Fork 
of the Kentucky River just above the con- 
fluence of the North and Middle Forks. The 
club feels that the construction of this dam 
would greatly enhance the business oppor- 
tunities, tourist trade, sportsman’s interest, 
and improve the living standards and condi- 
tions in the area this dam would serve; 
that no great damage would result to the 
people along the streams to be impounded, 
but that great economic developments and 
benefits would result to the people of this 
area and especially Lee, Wolfe, and Breathitt 
Counties. 

The Jackson Kiwanis Club takes this 
means of urging our Congressmen and U.S. 
Senators to request and use their best ef- 
forts to get the Army Corps of Engineers 
to issue its report on its feasibility survey 
of the proposed dam; that delay of this re- 
port will impede the progress and develop- 
ment of this area, which is so often referred 
to as a “depressed” area; that the club has 
information that this report could now be 
made available so that the Congress could 
take such steps as it deems feasible toward 
the further authorization of the preliminary 





work, and if approved could get the sangeet 
construction under way as 

sible. It was further voted that the eae 
tary of the Jackson Kiwanis Club forward 
a copy of the above resolution to the Hon- 
orable Cart Prerxrns, Member of Congress, 
‘Washington, D.C.; and to the Honorable 
Joun C, Watts, Member of , Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and to the Honorable JoHN 
SHermMan Coopsr, US. Senator, Washington, 
D.C.; and the Honorable TuHruston B. Mor- 
Ton, U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Respectfully submitted. 
RateH W. HoLsroozc, 
Secretary. 





Congressman Stratton’s Annual Report 
to the People of the 32d Congressional 
District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, in accordance with my usual prac- 
tice, I am taking this opportunity to 
report directly to the people of the 32d 
District of New York, whom I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, on some 
of the accomplishments of this 2d 
session of the 86th Congress, now draw- 
ing to a close. 

JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


This year, just as last, the major prob- 
lem facing our people continues to be 
unemployment—severe and extended un- 
employment, created by the loss of jobs 
to the South, to the west coast, and, 
through mounting foreign competition, 
even overseas. 

Early last January, at my request, the 
Special Senate Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment came to Schenectady and held 
a day-long hearing into unemployment 
problems throughout our district. As 
a direct outgrowth of this hearing, the 
House in May, after some rather ex- 
tensive parliamentary maneuvering, 
brought to the floor and successfully 
passed a bill to help distressed areas suf- 
fering from unemployment. I was a co- 
sponsor of that bill and a leader in the 
fight for its adoption. The bill passed 
the House, largely on the basis of the im- 
pressive facts about unemployment in 
our district originally developed at that 
Schenectady hearing. This was a major 
legislative victory for our district. 

Yet the victory was short-lived. The 
President vetoed the bill, in spite of a 
last-minute visit of mine to the White 
House to plead again for his signature. 
He killed as being too costly a bill that 
would have given the Nation’s unem- 
ployment areas, so as to get back onto 
their feet, only 5 percent of the figure 
that is spent every single year to aid for- 
eign countries. Personally, I would 
have been willing to support any biil the 
President would have signed so as to get 
some assistance law on the books. But 
time was just too short to enable us to 
get around all those complex parliamen- 
tary obstacles all over again. This bill 





have been designed to ease some of the 


never took up the measure. It would 
have helped our area. 

Second. The Defense 
after a succession of requests on my oe 
finally consented to intrease available 
housing: facilities at the Schenectady 
General Army Depot by allowing the 
Army to acquire the Mohawk Manor De- 
velopment on Duanesburg Road. This 
action will fill in the one major gap in 
the depot’s present facilities, and will 
thus insure its continued status as a per- 
manent defense installation. I feel cer- 
tain that at a result more military mis- 
sions and with them more jobs will be 
transferred to Schenectady in future 
months when other military installations 
in. other parts of the country are closed 
down. 

Third. When the House passed legis- 
lation earlier this year to ban retired 
service officers from exercising improper 
influence in the awarding of defense 
contracts, the bill that was finally 
adopted had wisely been stripped of those 
original provisions that would have 
banned all defense contracts to com- 
panies like GE and Alco with retired 
officers on their payroll. I succeeded in 
eliminating this harmful feature during 
our Armed Services Committee’s con- 
sideration of the bill, and insisted that 
we make it clear that the valuable serv- 
ices of men such as Admiral Rickover, 
for example, would not be lost forever 
to the Nation’s defense program in pri- 
vate industries like the GE Knolls 
Laboratory simply because they had re- 
tired from active service. A poorly 
worded bill, passed in the heat of debate, 
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Fourth. Although the Navy persisted 
in their decision to close down the Scotia 


ment facility, and still provides a sizable 
number of jobs to the area. As a result 
of my request, a number of former Navy 
personnel have been retained at Scotia 
to meet some of the heavy requirements 
of machinery transferral which had not 
been fully anticipated in the Navy’s orig- 
inal decision. Where there is life there 
is hope. I am still hopeful we can keep 
these men on the job, and can convince 
the Navy and the GSA next year of the 
advantages of increasing job opportu- 
nities at Scotia by switching here other 
Government operations now being per- 
formed less efficiently elsewhere. I still 
refuse to believe that the decision of the 
Civil Defense Administration not to 
transfer more defense storage functions 
to Scotia simply because Schenectady is 
a “target” area is unwise and short- 
sighted, both from the point of view of 
defense as well as unemployment. This 
is a decision I believe can and must be 
reversed by the incoming administration. 

Fifth. Throughout the year my office 
has been channeling to area businessmen 
and manufacturers periodic information 
about Government contracts coming up 
for bid. In this way I believe we have 
helped to increase the opportunity for 
local businessmen to get a larger share 
of Government work. 

Sixth. I have introduced and fought 
hard for legislation to require that for- 
eign governments making purchases in 
this country with American aid funds be 
required to spend those funds in unem- 
ployment areas like our own. Such a 
policy is vitally necessary to insure that 
Alco in Schenectady, for instance, gets 
a fair share of locomotive business being 
financed by American taxpayers’ dollars. 
THE GROWING PROBLEM OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Because much of the serious unem- 
ployment problem in our area, especially 
in Amsterdam and Fulton County, is the 
result of increasing low-cost foreign im- 
ports, the battle against this unfair com- 
petition has continued to occupy a very 
major part of my time and efforts. 

Early last spring I testified personally 
before the U.S. Tariff Commission in 
support of the glove industry’s request 
for tariff and quota relief. I told the 
Commission that if existing law could 
not grant such protection to the glove 
industry, then it would be hard to see 
how any industry could ever get relief. 
In spite of strong appearances by the 
manufacturers and labor representatives 
and the marshaling of a most impressive 
group of statistics, the Tariff Commis- 
sion ruled against the ; Joveindustry. To 
me this is clear proof that the Commis- 
sion is simply not performing the func- 
tion it was designed by Congress to per- 
form, and that the whole legal procedure 
which Congress originally drafted to pro- 
tect domestic industries must be com- 
pletely revised next year when the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act comes up for re- 
newal. 
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In the same way I have fought for a 
better break for the hard-hit carpet in- 
dustry, and took the lead in the House 
in supporting the industry’s very proper 
request that our State Department with- 
draw some of the present tariff conces- 
sions to carpet-manufacturing countries 
like Japan which have already taken 
away so many jobs from Amsterdam and 
elsewhere. Although the legislation on 
this matier did not get an opportunity 
to be voted on in the brief period of our 
special session, I feel confident that as an 
expression of wide congressional interest 
it should still have a healthy effect on 
our negotiators at the tariff discussions 
now going on in Switzerland. 

I have also offered several other pieces 
of legislation intended to wring to the 
attention of Congress and the public the 
serious shape of the problem of foreign 
competition and to suggest some con- 
structive answers. One such bill was 
H.R. 11418 which would limit imports 
from countries with a lower standard of 
living than ours but allow those coun- 
tries to collect the tariff levies themselves 
provided they used them to help raise 
their own living standards. 

All in all I feel we have made real 
progress in this matter. Congress is cer- 
tainly more alert to the problem now 
than ever before. I feel confident that 
those of us who have worked together 
these past 2 years to protect American 
industries will be in a position to nail 
down a real victory when the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act comes up for re- 
newal in the next Congress. 

BUILDING AN INVULNERABLE DEFENSE AGAINST 
COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

As a veteran of two wars, a member 
of the Naval Reserve, and a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
have long had a deep interest in building 
the strongest possible defense against 
Soviet aggression. Even the attacks 
made on me during my first few months 
in Washington by the Soviet propaganda 
radio because of my outspoken position 
on defense have not deterred me one 
little bit. This past year, for example, I 
led a successful fight in the House to 
put more money into our defense budget 
for Polaris submarines, a decision which 
was fully justified later on by the suc- 
cessful firing of the weapon from a sub- 
merged submarine in July. 

I also took the lead in insisting that 
in view of the deterioration of some of 
our oversea land bases as a result of the 
U-2 incident, we needed funds in the 
budget for a new aircraft carrier. In 
spite of opposition from several key 
House leaders we won this fight too. 
But I have been profoundly disturbed 
to see the contract for this new ship 
taken away from New York State, where 
it belongs, and transferred: to Virginia. 

INFLATION AND A BALANCED BUDGET 


The problem of inflation, the rising 
cost of living, with its impact on every- 
one but especially on those living on 
fixed incomes, continues to be of great 
concern to me. One of the best ways 
that the Federal Government can meet 
this problem, of course, is to keep its 
own financial house in order, balance its 
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budget, and pay off something every year — 
on the national debt. I am happy to re- . 
port to you that for the second straight 
year, during my tenure as your Con- 
gressman, the Federal Government has 
not only balanced its budget but has 
produced a surplus to be used to retire a 
portion of our huge Federal debt. As 
your Congressman I have repeatedly re- 
sisted spending proposals which I be- 
lieved to be unnecessary or which would 
have had the effect of unbalancing the 
budget. I am proud that I have had a 
part in bringing about this sense of fiscal 
responsibility, and in insuring once 
again that the funds appropriated by 
Congress were less than those requested 
by the President. 
FARM LEGISLATION 


Because our 32d District is one of the 
most important farm areas in New York © 
State and the Nation, I have worked 
especially hard to promote legislation to 
help our farmers. = 

One major accomplishment in this re- “9 
gard was ‘the defeat of the 1960 wheat ~ 
bill, which would have seriously aggra- 
vated our present surpluses and would 
have put an even greater squeeze on the 
New York dairy farmer by increasing 
his grain costs. Not only did I cast my 
own vote against the wheat bill, but I 
also succeeded in enlisting the support 
of many Congressmen from the New 
York City area who have in the past 
usually supported the Midwestern | 
farmer. As a result, the wheat bill was 
defeated in the House of Representa- ~ 
tives by a sizable majority. 

Another important accomplishment 
was the establishment by Congress this 
year of a special agricultural soil and 7 
water research facility within New York =F 
State at Cornell University. Sometime | 
ago Congress authorized creation of a  F 
series of these facilities in various parts : 4 
of the country to help the farmer im- 
prove his production by eliminating 
harmful deposits in the soil and by in- 
creasing the ability of his soil to retain 
necessary water and minerals. One of 
these laboratories was scheduled for con- 
struction this year in the northeastern 
part of the United States. But we were 
not sure whether it would go into New 
York or into one of the adjoining States. 
All of the major New York State farm “9 
organizations, the Farm Bureau, the @ 
Grange, and the Dairymen’s League, § 
were united in their desire to have this ¥ 
facility located in New York. Iwasone  @ 
of three New York State Congressmen 9 
selected to represent our full 43-member ; 
delegation in presenting the arguments “§ 
in behalf of our State to the Appropria- =F 
tions Committee. We were successful ] 
in our request. The President has signéd 
the bill into law, and the facility, which 
will be of great help to our New York 
farmers, is scheduled to be built next 
year. 
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Of course, the overriding problem con- — 
fronting the farmers of our district dur- 









in the city still pays the same high price 
for milk, of course, but the farmer has 
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been getting less and less. During the 
year I have taken these actions to help 
meet this serious farm problem: 

First. Supported expansion of ‘the 
school milk program to promote greater 
_consumption of fluid milk. 

Second. Introduced legislation to have 
the Government test out the effects of a 
milk advertising and promotion cam- 
paign. 

Third. Proposed an investigation into 
the feasibility of tying the New York- 
New Jersey milkshed in with the New 
England milkshed, so that more New 
York State farmers could profit from the 
higher milk prices paid to farmers in the 
New England area. 

Fourth. Actively supported the bill in- 
creasing the price for manufactured 
milk. This is one of the first real breaks, 
by the way, for our New York farmers. 

Fifth. Testified against a bill designed 
to permit flooding the New York milk- 
shed with unlimited quantities of mid- 
western milk and succeeded in forcing 
this unwise bill to be killed in committee. 

Sixth. Took the floor to oppose action 
by Congress to destroy existing milk 

“market orders in New York State, as is 

now being attempted in a pending Penn- 
sylvania court case. Congress took no 
action. 

Seventh. Joined in efforts by upstate 
New York dairy farm organizations to 
request Secretary Benson to postpone an 
October 3 hearing on tying New York 
milk prices into midwestern condensery 
prices. The hearing was deferred. 

With rapidly sagging milk prices, the 
New York State dairy farmer is today 
facing a grim future. In my judgment 
it is time that our farm legislation be 
geared less to midwestern problems and 
more to the immediate and urgent needs 
of our own dairymen. 

BLOCKING BIG DAMS IN OTSEGO COUNTY 


Since coming to Washington I have, 
of course, been a consistent opponent of 
the Army Engineers plan to combat 
floods in the Susquehanna Valley by 
building large reservoir dams on much 
of the beautiful and valuable farmland 
of historic Otsego County. This year 
Wwe made real progress by finally per- 
suading the Army Engineers to put their 
big dam plan on ice and look for a new 
approach. At my request the Army 
agreed to resurvey the whole flood situa- 
tion in the light of modern conditions, 
and Congress passed the necessary au- 
thorizing legislation. The survey itself 
will require some 3 or 4 years to com- 
plete and all indications are that it will 
have to find suitable alternatives to the 
old big dam idea. 


DISASTER AREAS 


Incidentally, I was happy to be suc- 
cessful in getting the Army to move 
quickly into Oneonta this spring when 
the floodwaters hit, an action that later 
led to their agreement to undertake the 
Overall survey. In similar fashion we 
Were successful in getting the Army to 
reexamine the possibility of flood con- 
trol work along the Mohawk River at 
Schenectady. I am also glad to have 
been succes:ful in having Schenectady 
declared a disaster area after the torna- 
do hit last June, with the result that 
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Federal help was quickly made available 
to many tornado victims by the US. 


-Small Business Administration. 


One piece of legislation passed by Con- 
gress which was plainly inadequate to 
meet the existing need was our health 
insurance bill for retired citizens. Both 
political parties have wcknowledged its 
shortcomings, yet neither was able to get 
an expanded bill adopted in the limited 
time available during the special session. 
I am certain, however, that the next 
Congress will adopt an improved and 
expanded health insurance program. At 
any rate, the bill which was written into 
law recognizes at least the responsibility 
of the Government to help our older 
citizens meet these heavy medical costs. 

GENERAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In addition to the items already 
touched on, the session of Congress now 
drawing to a close has several other 
accomplishments listed to its credit 
which deserve brief mention: a new 
civil rights bill, insuring the right to vote 
without regard to race or color; a consti- 
tutional amendment to give the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia the right 
to vote for President and Vice President; 
@ pay raise for postal and other classified 
Government employees; a needed addi- 
tion to the Schenectady National Guard 
Armory; flood control works construc- 
tion for the South Chuctanunda Creek in 
Amsterdam, and a bill awarding a special 
congressional medal to the four chap- 
lains, including the late Reverend Clark 
Poling of Schenectady’s First Reformed 
Church. 

OVERALL VOTING RECORD 


Throughout my legislative service, 
both in Congress and for the 9 years be- 
fore that in municipal government, I 
have been proud of the designation once 
given to me by a newsman—“Independ- 
ent as a hog on ice.” Throughout this 
session of Congress, as in the previous 
session, I have endeavored to serve the 
interests of my district and my Nation 
without regard to consideration of nar- 
row partisanship. Believing that I was 
elected to serve all of the people, I have 
opposed some measures supported by my 
party, just as I have supported others 
I believe to be sound. I was one of the 
few members of my party, for example, 
who refused to join in the partisan at- 
tack on President Eisenhower at the time 
of the U-2 incident. Having once served 
in time of war in the military intelli- 
gence field, I believed and still believe 
that in such matters the national inter- 
est should have priority over party ad- 
vantage. Similarly, when the proposal 
was offered in the House to cite three 
outstanding officials of the Port of New 
York Authority for criminal contempt 
I voted against these citations, believing 
that any such contest of naked power 
between the Federal Government and 
the individual States ought never to be 
encouraged except as an absolutely last 
resort. 

REPORTING TO THE PEOPLE 

Throughout this year, as in the past, 
I have endeavored to keep all of you 
posted regularly on developments in 
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hopeful that this questionnaire can 
come an annual procedure. 
CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, may I express my ap- 
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achievement in the years ahead. 





Congressman John Brademas Reports on 
the 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit for the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD my annual report 
on the work of Congress. 

In a few weeks the American people 
will choose the party and the President 
to lead them in the 1960’s. This fall 
Members of Congress will discuss their 
records with the people they represent. 
Here is a report from your Represerta- 
tive on his work and activities in the 
86th Congress. 

TOP PRIORITY: THE FIGHT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Since coming ta Congress I have given 
top priority to working for measures to 
combat the evil of unemployment, still a 
serious problem in Indiana and the Na- 
tion. Unemployment represents human 
tragedy for the jobless workers and their 
families and lost production to the Na- 
tion at a time when Khrushchev threat- 
ens to “bury” our capitalist system by 
outproducing us. 

My first bill, the area redevelopment 
bill, was twice passed by Congress but 
twice vetoed by President Eisenhower. 
Its purpose: to encourage more industry 
and new jobs in areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. I am confident the bill will 
become law next year. 
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MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE SUPPORTED 

Senator Vancz Hartke and I worked 
hard to stop the shutdown of Kingsbury 
Ordnance Plant in La Porte County and 
so were glad to arrange for the Senate 
Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems to hold hearings in La Porte. 

I also sponsored legislation to modern- 


imum wage to $1.25 and extend its cov- 
erage to more workers. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF AUGUST SESSION OF CONGRESS 


In the August session Congress passed 


broadcasting 

Kennedy-Nixon debates, a stop-gap 
housing bill, an antipayola bill, $600 
million in Latin American aid; the mini- 
mum wage bili died in Senate-House 
conference after the House conferees in- 
sisted on their version or none, but Sen- 
ator Jonnw KENNEDY said Congress would 
come back and pass a good bill in Jan- 
uary, 1961. 

REPUBLICANS OPPOSE HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 

ELDERLY | 


Congress passed a social security bill 


i 


contributory, pay-as-you-go, social secu- 
rity system, also endorsed by GOP Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller. A solid block of Re- 
publicans and Dixiecrats killed the bill; 
the administration-endorsed ‘“pauper’”’ 
bill was then passed. 

DEMOCRATIC 86TH CONGRESS CUTS $2 BILLION 

OFF EISENHOWER BUDGETS 

The 86th Congress cut $2,093,048,591 
off President Eisenhower’s budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1960-61. The 
President asked for $148,704,982,935; the 
Democratic Congress cut the big-spend- 
ing GOP administration’s appropriations 
to $146,611,934,344. 

Administration opposition killed a 
plan to let self-employed persons, such 
as doctors and lawyers, deduct from tax- 
able income a limited amount placed 
yearly in retirement funds. 

EDUCATION: A SOUND INVESTMENT IN AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 


America’s children need more schools 
and more teachers. The world’s richest 
nation can afford to invest more in edu- 
cation. Latest figures show we need 134,- 
000 more classrooms and 132,400 more 
teachers. As a member of the House 
Education Committee, I worked hard in 
the 86th Congress for Federal support 
of State and local efforts to build more 
schools and improve teachers’ salaries— 
whichever the States chose to do. I am 

opposed to Federal control of 
education. I am just as strongly aware 
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that we cannot raise local property taxes 
much higher. 
GOP-DIXIECRAT COALITION BLOCKS SCHOOL BILL 


Both House and Senate passed school 
bills but the Republican-Dixiecrat coali- 
tion on the House Rules Committee re- 
fused to permit a conference to resolve 
the differences. I am confident that 
with a Democrat in the White House, a 
good school bill will become law next 
year. We can no longer cheat. hundreds 
of thousands of American children, in- 
cluding many young Hoosiers, of a good 
education because of overcrowded class- 
rooms and a lack of qualified teachers. 

BRADEMAS SCHOOL LUNCH BI.L CALLED 
EXCELLENT 

Here are some other items on educa- 
tion. 

The Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers said my bill to improve administra- 
tion of the national school lunch pro- 
gram, which feeds 13 million children 
daily, was “excellent” and offered “sub- 
stantial improvements” in the law. 

In June I was named to the advisory 
committee for the first Washington, D.C., 
seminar for college and university presi- 
dents. 

I am also serving on the area com- 
mittee for the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction which seeks 
to encourage the use of instructional tele- 
vision in classrooms. 

CONGRESSMAN’S LIFE BUSY BUT REWARDING 


Service in Congress is to me one of 
the greatest honors that can come to any 
American. Here are some of the fine 
experiences I have had: 

Assisting CHESTER BowWLEs, chairman 
of the platform committee at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, in Los An- 
geles in July. 

Representing Methodist laymen in a 
nationwide TV program on the history 
of Methodism. 

Receiving the Citizenship Award of the 
Democratic National Committee, the 
Ahepan of the Year Award, and the Out- 
standing National Achievement Award 
of Detroit’s Hellenic Board of Trade. 

GOLD MEDAL FOR DR. DOOLEY PROPOSED 


Participating in a film, “Mr. Brapemas 
Goes to Washington,” showing the first 


‘ weeks in the life of a new Congressman, 


used for schoolchildren in civics classes 
across the nation. 

Meeting Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, the re- 
markable young doctor who brings med- 
ical help to the people of Laos, and in- 
troducing a bill authorizing the President 
to confer on him a special gold medal 
because of his inspiring service. 

HAROLD HANDLEY’S GIVEAWAY 


With letters I requested from State 
Senator Matt Welsh and Hoosier Demo- 
crats in Congress, I persuaded the House 
Appropriations Committee to restore 
nearly $200,000 in funds for rural library 
service. Because GOP Gov. Harold 
Handley refuses to accept this money, 
Indiana is the only one of the 50 States 
not in the program. Handley’s action 
is an outrageous giveaway of Hoosier tax 
dollars. I am glad Matt Welsh has prom- 
ised to use the funds if elected Governor, 
and so :return Indiana to the Union. 


‘my first term. se 
The Housing Act of 1959 contained 


HELPING DISTRICT CITIZENS A GREAT THRILL 


Helping citizens of the Third 
gave me a great deal of satisfaction in 


my amendment to enable 320 South Bend 
families in the Southmore housing proj- 
ect to keep their homes. 


space at Kingsbury Ordnance Plant to a 
LaPorte sl school destroyed by fire 


gan City’s harbor, the first step in major 
improvements. 


MICKEY JOSEPH’S DAUGHTERS COME FROM 
LEBANON 






adopted girls from "Lebanon. 


His father in Michigan City has just 7 
going to let 18-year-old Gediminas ~ 


Kavaliunas leave Russian-controlled 
Lithuania to join his family here. I 


arranged for Vice President Nixon to 
carry an appeal for the boy’s release to 
Russia on his recent visit and I also sent a 


a@ personal telegram to Nikita Ehru- 


shchev when he was here urging him to a 


permit the young man to be reunited 


with his parents after 15 years of separa- _ 


tion. 
SOUND FARM POLICY STILL A BIG PROBLEM 


The stalemate on farm policy between 4 
adminis-. — 


the Eisenhower-Nixon-Benson 


tration and Congress continued with no 


major change in farm law. There are 
no easy answers to the complex farm 
problem but I believe we must work to- 
ward policies that enable farmers to re- 
ceive fair prices for what they sell with- 
out being forced into bankruptcy. 

Cash farm income in Indiana was 
down about 8 percent in 1959 from 1958. 


For the Nation net farm income for 1959. | 
was $3.5 billion below 1952, a drop from = § 
$15.3 billion to $11.8. Yet the price of “% 


food to the housewife hasn’t gone 
down—the cost of living has hit the 
highest peak in U.S. history. 


HOOSIER GOP CHAIRMAN SAYS BENSON PROGRAM 


“NOT CLICKING” 


So the Hoosier GOP State chairman 


may be right when he said recently that 
Benson’s farm program “is not clicking.” 


I believe we need an approach that will: 


curb unlimited production and the fall- 


ing prices that follow. We need to do 


more to use our surplus foods to wage 


war against hunger at home and abroad. 4 


HOFFA: “DEFEAT BRADEMAS” 


My vote for the Labor-Management 4 ; 
Reform Act got me listed as one of the 7 
Congressmen Jimmy Hoffa wants purged | 


at the polls. 
A secret Hoffa memo, revealed by the 


press, called me a bad actor on the House | 


Labor Committee and demanded my 


defeat. Although my Republican prede- “g 


cessor voted against a labor reform bill 


in 1958, I felt some legislation was need- ~ 
ed to protect the millions of honest union 


members in America against the cor- 
ruption of a few. 
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POLL ANSWERED BY 23,485 


A substantial majority of the 23,485 
persons who returned my questionnaire 
on issues favored Federal programs for 
education, depressed areas, health insur- 
- ance for the aged, raising the minimum 
wage and extending coverage. The 
questionnaire was sent in April to most 
registered voters in the Third District. 

KENNEDY and Nixon were top choices 
for President, with Democratic candi- 
dates getting 55 percent of the votes; 
Republicans, 45 percent. In the May 3 
Indiana primary, Democratic candidates 
received 56 percent of the votes and 
Republican 44 percent. 

CONGRESS PASSES ANTIBIGOTRY RESOLUTION 


This year the House unanimously 
passed my resolution expressing the pro- 
found sense of shock and indignation at 
the wave of anti-Semitic and anti-Cath- 
olic demonstrations in Western Germany 
and other nations. 

We all know, as I told the House, that 
when one man or one house of worship 
or one religious faith is today made the 
object of attack, tomorrow another may 
feel the sharp lash of bigotry. 

LETTER FROM LINCOLN 


As a Protestant and a Democrat, I am 
in full agreement with the noble words 
of a great Republican, Abraham Lincoln, 
who, a century ago, in a letter to a Ken- 
tucky friend in 1855, wrote: 

Our progress in degeneracy appears to me 
to be pretty rapid. As a Nation we began by 
declaring that all men are created equal, 
except Negroes. When the Know-Nothings 
get control, it will read “All men are created 
equal except Negroes and foreigriers and 
Catholics.” When it comes to this, I shall 
prefer to emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty. 

Abraham Lincoln understood the sim- 
ple truth that all of us belong to some 
minority group. 

“WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE SELF-EVIDENT” 


The Declaration of Independence 
boldly declares that “all men are created 
equal” and are “endowed with certain 
unalienable rights.” ‘The task of secur- 
ing these rights to all Americans, regard- 
less of race or color, is one of the most 
crucial issues facing our country today. 

Here is a summary of my work for 

civil rights during my first term in Con- 
gress: 
. First Member of Congress to introduce 
the constitutional amendment guaran- 
teeing the right to vote to all Americans, 
as suggested by the Reverend Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame 
and a member of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Introduced both the Democratic and 
Republican proposals for registrars and 
referees to insure Negroes the right to 
vote in the South. 

Served on a civil rights task force 
of Democratic Congressmen who sought 
to pass an effective civil rights bili 


. against GOP-Dixiecrat efforts. 


Helped preside over the Notre Dame 
Civil Rights Conference attended by 
Federal officials and other persons con- 
cerned with civil rights legislation. 

Worked at Democratic National Con- 
vention on the platform committee which 
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drafted the strongest civil rights plank 
in either party’s history. 
SECURING PEACE AND FREEDOM 

The greatest challenge to the Ameri- 
can people is the securing of peace and 
freedom in the face of expanding Com- 
munist power. The common danger of 
mankind is war and the threat of war. 
But to work effectively for peace, we 
must restore American political, military 
— economic leadership in foreign af- 

airs. 

I believe that in the life or death area 
of foreign policy, a conscientious Con- 
gressman must vote in the national in- 
terest and put his political party second. 
My Republican predecessor in Congress 
supported President Eisenhower on for- 
eign policy votes only 46 percent of the 
time. Although I am a Democrat, I have 
not once voted against President Eisen- 
hower on a foreign policy issue, a 100 
percent record. 

EISENHOWER THANKS BRADEMAS FOR FOREIGN 
POLICY SUPPORT 

In fact, President Eisenhower wrote to 
me in May to voice his appreciation for 
a letter I had written him on behalf of 
a group of 28 Democratic Congressmen 
expressing our support of adequate funds 
for his mutual security program. 

Republicans on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, urging support of the 
mutual security appropriation. bill’ this 
year, warned: 

This is no time to kowtow to Khrushchev 
or be soft on communism, 

I agree, and on June 17, 1960, I voted 
for this bill. 

REPUBLICAN OPPONENT VOTES AGAINST 
EISENHOWER FOREIGN POLICY 

But when my Republican opponent 
was our Representative in Congress, he 
cast his vote, on July 2, 1958 against 
President Eisenhower’s mutual security 
appropriation bill and thus drove a knife 
into the heart of a program the President 
has described as “indispensable to our 
own and free world defense against 
Communist imperialism.” 

Some other activities of your Con- 
gressman: 

I was glad to receive so many letters 
in support of my bill to create a Great 
White Fleet to carry surplus foods and 
medical help to disaster areas all over 
the world. 

I strongly supported the point 4 Youth 
Corps idea, adopted by Congress, to pro- 
vide for a study of the possibility of 
sending able young Americans abroad, 
at soldiers’ pay, to serve our country in 
technical aid missions in the underde- 
veloped areas, It is in these areas that 
much of the battle for a free and peace- 
ful world is now being fought. 

BRADEMAS DELEGATE TO CONFERENCE 

LATIN AMERICA 

_The troubles in Cuba remind me of 
my recent visit to Latin America as a 
delegate from the U.S. Congress to the 
First Inter-American Parliamentary 
Conference in Lima, Peru, where I had 
the chance to talk with legislators from 
South and Central America. I served as 
translator for the chairman of our three- 
man delegation during a committee 
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meeting on agricultural policy. My 
conversations ae Latin American po- 
litical leaders at this es 


made clear to me that: First, economic 
development is the No, 1 problem facing 
these Republics; and, second, we must 
give much more attention than we have 
been doing to our relations with Latin 
America. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Ukrainian Con- 
gress Commiftee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
will mark the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, an organization 
reflecting the thoughts and sentiments 
of 2% million Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry. Among the many objectives 
of this committee are coordinating and 
intensifying Ukrainian-American partic- 
ipation in the peace efforts of America, 
strengthening and propagating the 
Americen way of life; assisting and sup- 
porting the U.S. Government in the event 
of war, and cooperating in all-respects 
with our Government in its national pol- 
icies for the common good. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee is 
a member of the All-American Confer- 
ence to Combat Communism and has ac- 
tively assisted and cooperated with the 
United States, officially and privately, in 
its struggle to bring world peace and 
freedom. The committee has also main- 
tained worldwide contacts with friends 
of the Ukraine, provided aid to the 
Ukrainian , and held as one 
of its policies the rejection of the com-. 
mon guilt of the Russian masses, made 
up of people of captive nations within 
the Soviet borders outnumbering all the 
Russians combined. 

The committee is a completely Ameri- 
can institution, made up of American 
citizens with a Ukrainian heritage or 
ancestry and it vigorously opposes the 
Communist regimes of China, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and the other Communist- 
dominated countries, since these regimes 
reflect the will of Moscow rather than 
representing the will of the people. 

The ultimate goal of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America is peace- 
ful liberation and the necessary dismem- 
berment of the Soviet Empire, stressing 
national self-determination and _ in- 
dependence. 

It is my privilege to congratulate the 
congress committee on the occasion of 
its 20th anniversary for its steadfast 
pursuit of these ideals and policies, its 
cooperation in all respects with the US. 
Government, and the encouragement it 
provides to the brave people of the cap- 
tive nations who have not ceased fight-~- 
ing their oppressors. 
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Congressman John D. Dingell Reports to 
the People of the 15th District of Michi- 


= —— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of each Congress, I report on 
my stewardship to the people of my dis- 
trict. 

During this session I served on the 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

I maintain two offices to serve my con- 
stituents, one in Washington, D.C., and 
one in Detroit at 7310 Grand River Ave- 
nue, where I will again be available dur- 
ing the fall to meet with people of my 
district on their problems. 

I. LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY THE HONORABLE 

JOHN D. DINGELL WHICH HAS BECOME LAW 

DURING THE 86TH CONGRESS 


H.R. 500: Outlawing bombing of 
churches, synagogues, homes, schools, 
and businesses. 

H.R. 3852: Eliminating the 50-year age 
requirement for permanent disability 
under the social security program 

H.R. 11591: Increasing wlaries of Fed- 
eral classified and postal employees by 
7% percent to 8.4 percent, and making 
permanent certain other Government 
pay raises. 

H.R. 4261: Extending the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

H.R. 12449: Increasing penalties for 
violation of the Migratory Bird Act. 

H.R. 5191: Improving distribution of 
surplus food to needy families. 

Ii. OTHER LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY HON. 
JOHN D. DINGELL 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


H.R. 3851: To reduce retirement age 
for men to 60 and for women to 55. 

H.R. 3854: To raise the amount which 
may be earned by social security recip- 
ients without penalty to $1,800 per year. 

H.R. 3897 and H.R. 5923: To provide 
for up to 60 days hospitalization per year 
and other medical care for social secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

H.R. 3853: To liberalize the definition 
of permanent disability which now ex- 
cludes many disabled persons from ben- 
efits under the permanent disability sec- 
tion. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

H.R. 351: An omnibus bill to outlaw 
discrimination in employment, voting, 
housing, and transportation, and to cre- 
ate a Federal Fair Employment Practices 


Commission with strong enforcement 


powers. 

H.R. 352: To authorize the Attorney 
General of the United States to file civil 
actions for injunction on behalf of citi- 
zens whose civil rights are threatened or 
interfered with. 

ELR. 353: To outlaw lynching or vio- 
lence because of race, creed, or color of 
the victim. 
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H.R. 354: To establish a strong Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
to abolish job discrimination. 

PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


H.R. 1167: To make it an unfair labor 
practice to discriminate against a worker 
because of age. 

MINIMUM WAGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


H.R. 3558: To provide Federal stand- 
ards for unemployment compensation 
and to guarantee unemployed workers 
two-thirds their weekly wage or half the 
average wage within their State, which- 
ever is less, for not less than 39 weeks. 

H.R. 6239: To increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 per hour, and so to protect 
workers and industries in Michigan from 
low wage competitors in other areas. 
NATIONAL CONTRIBUTORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


H.R. 4498: As in previous sessions I 
sponsored a national program of con- 
tributory health insurance to make ade- 
quate medical care available to all on a 
prepaid basis with freedom of choice ex- 
pressly reserved to both physician and 
patient. 

RECORD OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 


Liberals found this Congress most frus- 
trating after the clear mandate of the 
people in the fall of 1958. The conserva- 
tive coalition of Dixiecrats and Republi- 
cans, which has blocked much worth- 
while social legislation since 1938, pre- 
vented enactment of minimum wage, 
school construction and housing legisla- 
tion, as well as legislation to stimulate 
the sluggish growth of the economy, to 
help business and industry, and to pro- 
vide jobs for our people. In this the 
Dixiecrat-Republican coalition had the 
leadership and open assistance of the Re- 
publican administration which rattled a 
constant veto threat over the heads of 
Congress. 

Particularly unfortunate was the be- 
trayal of the aged by the administration 
and its coalition cohorts on medical care. 
The legislation passed ostensibly to fur- 
nish medical care to the aged, the high- 
est of all groups in all phases of medical 
need, will do little for them. Matching 
Federal grants for the care of the needy 
aged on a strictly welfare basis are pro- 
vided in the bill passed. The usual means 
test is required. In all probability, resi- 
dents of States like Michigan will receive 
little direct benefit, except that the Fed- 
eral Government will pay a portion of 
what is now paid by the State under 
existing welfare programs to furnish 
medical care to aged welfare recipients. 
It is questionable whether this will make 
improvement in actual quality of the 
care now afforded our needy aged. 

The Congress passed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960, principally directed at pro- 
tecting the right to vote and it should 
be helpful in this. I am happy to say 
that not only was I a framer of the dis- 
charge petition which brought this legis- 
lation to the floor, after it had been 
bottled up by the Dixiecrat-Republican 
coalition but was active in every effort 
to strengthen the bill. The conservative 
coalition with the support of the White 
House and most of the Republican mem- 
bership beat down most efforts to make 
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this legislation really meaningful. Pro- 
visions of my antibombing bill are in- 
cluded in this law. 





At this time, although exact figures. 


are not available, the Congress cut the 


administration’s spending requests sub- ~ 


stantially. The politically balanced 


budget of the 1960 fiscal year was 
achieved by juggling of expenditures of 


the year preceding and the year follow- 


ing. Among others, foreign aid expendi- — 


tures not needed until 1960 were spent 
in 1959. Vital defense expenditures, 


and, indeed, many other necessary ex- - 


penditures were put off by the Execu- 
tive until 1961. Many bookkeeping 
changes were made to permit this bal- 
anced budget, including more than 
doubling the Federal Reserve’s payment 
to the Federal Government from $491 to 
$1,093 million. 

While this juggling was going on the 
President and members of his party in 
Congress were successfully opposing 
housing and urban renewal programs, 
aid-to depressed areas, and school con- 
struction legislation. 


The Congress appropriated sufficient 


money to meet foreign aid require- 
ments, although it appears that the ad- 
ministration is seeking to make up for 
diplomatic failures by big expenditures. 
The collapse of American foreign pol- 
icy in many areas, such as the Congo, 
Latin America, and the Far East was 
again a signal for increased foreign aid 
requests by the administration. The 


events of the past year have finally | 


proved that the “grand tour personal 
diplomacy” does not. work. I am hope- 
ful that these failures may result in 
intelligent reappraisal of foreign policy 
and that emergency appropriations will 
not substitute for intelligent planning. 

SOME IMPORTANT LEGISLATION ACTED UPON BY 

THE 86TH CONGRESS 

Civil Rights Act of 1960: Authorizes 
Federal courts through appointed ref- 
erees to safeguard voting rights; fixes 
penalties for obstruction of court orders 
and for destruction of homes, churches, 
schools, and businesses by use. of ex- 
plosives; and requires preservation of 
Federal election records for 2 years. 

S. 722: To provide loans and grants for 
industrial redevelopment in depressed 
areas, as well as retaining unemployed 
workers. This was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent and an attempted override failed. 

H.R. 12667: To increase the minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 per hour over a 
3-year period, and extend coverage to 4 
million more workers. This was passed 
by the House and Senate, but killed in 
conference by Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition. 

Public Law 85-564: Extending the 
limit of $293 billion on the national debt 
for 1 year. 

H.R. 10128: To authorize a 3-year 
$975 million program of aid to school 
districts for construction of schools. 


This was passed by both Houses but the 
conference request was killed in Rules 


Committee by Dixiecrat-Republican co- 
alition. 
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COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES OF HON. JOHN D. 
DINGELL 


Disclosures by me several years ago of 
irregularities in granting television li- 
censes by the Federal Communications 
Commission, and my discussion of im- 
proprieties of conduct by members of 
that body has helped bring about strin- 
gent reform legislation. Cancellation of 
television. licenses granted under ques- 
tionable circumstances, and resignation 
and indictment of members of that 
agency, have also followed. 

This year I helped bring about a 
thorough investigation of the Federal 
Power Commission, by disclosure of ex 
parte contracts on members of that body. 
Lobbyists secured an excessive rate of 
return on gas delivered to the Detroit 
area by importer visits to commissioners. 
A thorough congressional investigation 
resulted, the Federal Power Commission 
reversed itself, and the people of this 
area were saved some $16 million over 
the next 20 years. 

I vigorously and successfully opposed 
other lobby attempts to damage con- 
sumer interests. I helped defeat an ef- 
fort to weaken the food and drug law 
to permit cancer producing additives in 
foods. I joined with a few colleagues 
in successfully defeating a nationwide 
so-called fair-trade bill whieh would 
have cost consumers over « billion dol- 
lars a year in additional costs on food, 
appliances, drugs, cosmetics, and house- 
hold items. This bill would have re- 
pealed the antitrust laws, and opened 
businessmen to intimidation, coercion, 
and improper pressure. It would have 
vested in special interests license to fix 
prices and gouge merchants and con- 
sumers alike. 

I have taken a particular interest in 
conservation of wildlife and natural re- 
sources, and have drafted strong legis- 
lation to clean up our rivers and waters 
and make them again safe for home, in- 
dustrial, and recreational use. I took 
part in enactment of every piece of con- 
servation legislation which was passed 
this session. 

It has been an honor to represent my 
people in the House of Representatives 
for the past three Congresses, and I 
hope my efforts will merit their con- 
tinued approval. 





Rules Committee “Roadblock” Invites 
Smashing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, Washing- 
ton Post Columnist Robert C. Albright, in 
an article in the June 26, 1960, issue of 
that publication observes: 

A history-making fight to break the House 
Rules Committee’s vast veto power over leg- 
islation now appears to be a 1961 certainty, 
ho matter who is elected President in 1960. 
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in view? 96 see sateen) Seaerer’ 22 
this subject, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
full text of Mr. Albright’s article: 

Rvuies COMMITTEE “Roapsiock” Invires 

SMASHING 


(By Robert C. Albright) 

A history-making fight to break the House 
Rules Committee’s vast veto power over leg- 
islation now appears to be a 1961 certainty, 
no matter who is elected President in 1960, 

At least one Democratic candidate 
for President is known to regard the veto 
power as a threat to the sort of legislative 
program he would like to lay before his first 
Congress. There is reason to believe that 
other presidential prospects take much the 
same view. 

The struggle to remove the traditional 
House roadblock to legislation has been shap- 
ing up formonths. It became inevitable last 
week when the Rules Committee finally low- 
ered the boom on the Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill, a Democratic leadership must. 

The surprising thing about it is that the 
committee by its own act may have num- 
bered the days of its absolute sway. Chair- 
man Howarp W. Smirm, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, and his coalition majority on the 
eight-member group until recently had been 
using their great powers quite cautiously, 
even with a certain diplomatic tact. 

In the case of the civil rights bill, for 
example, their strategy had called for delay 
rather than a provocative “No.” Even when 
the committee blocked the since-vetoed de- 
pressed areas bill, House Democrats had been 
able to get legislation to the floor and pass it 
by using special Calendar Wednesday proce- 
dure. 

Right up to last week, the committee used 
one rule of thumb—never strain leadership 
patience too far. It had begun to look as if 
shrewd old Howarp SmirH was playing his 
cards just right to avoid a blowup endanger- 
ing his powers. Then came the flat school 
bill “No,” and that may have changed the 
score, 

The next President, whoever he may be, 
wouldn’t be the first to have House Rules 
Committee trouble and to try to do some- 
thing about it. 


After his first famed 100 days of unequaled 
legislative action, Franklin Roosevelt fretted 
constantly about the pigeonholing action of 
a Rules Committee coalition headed by form- 
er Representative John J. O'Connor, Demo- 
crat, of New York. O’Connor, a brother of 
Roosevelt’s former law partner, Basil O’Con- 
nor, first angered F.D.R. by refusing for more 
than a year to report his pioneering wage- 
hour bill, It was under O’Connor that the 
committee first came to be known as the 
third House of Congress. 


Instead of trying to revise House rules, 
President Roosevelt met the challenge by 
setting out to purge O’Connor from Con- 
gress. The remarkable thing is he succeeded 
in defeating O’Connor in the 1938 elections, 
although every other one of his purge at- 
tempts failed. 

The only other striking victory over the 
formidable House rules coalition occurred in 
the triumphant wake of President Truman’s 
1948 election. 


Before the 81st Congress was 2 hours old, 
administration forces shattered the power of 
the Rules Committee to block Truman bills 
by overwhelming approval of a so-called 21- 
day rule, which set up a device for bypassing 
the committee. 

Speaker Raysurn helped put the reform 
through the House, and Mr. Truman drove 
up to Capitol Hill to congratulate him. 

DISCREETLY SUPREME 

The device cramped the style of Rules 
Committee, but only temporarily. After a 
2-year interlude, the coalition came back in 
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force with enough votes to strike the 21-day 
rule from the books. 
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Committee’s shattering blow at 
the school bill on Wednesday, however, may 
have ended this long period of truce. Just 
now, there is no move to revive the compara- 
tively ineffective 21-day rule. But the next 
session is expected to see a rash of direct 
measures to curb the powers of the conimit- 
tee, with under-the-counter support from 
the next President himself. 

At least one noncoalition member of the 
Rules Committee is exploring new means of 
keeping the House legislative traffic channels 
clear. One of the more in proposals 
would require the entire membership of the 
Rules Committee to be “elected” in much the 
same way that House Democrats now elect 
members of the blue-ribbon Ways and Means 
Committee. . 

If the House ever adopts anything that 
drastic, the rules won’t be changed, but the 
entire personnel of the committee could be. 

ADJOURNMENT DELAYED 


Repercussions from the school bill turn- 
down not only may have long-range conse- 
quences—the short-term effects could prove 
equally dramatic. What troubles lawmakers 
immediately is that it could put a serious 
crimp into plans for a preconvention ad- 
journment. 

The school bill is one of a quartet of 
measures Democratic leaders are are deter- 
mined to pass, in one form or another, before 

adjourn sine die. 

The fact that Mr. Eisenhower may veto 
every one of them doesn’t disturb them a bit. 
If they don’t get the bills, Democrats say 
that they can make very good use of the 
issues in the campaign ahead. 

This is not only true of the school bill. 
It would certainly apply to the potboiling 
medical care for the aged legislation, which 
is scheduled to be salvaged in the Senate. 
And Democrats also have no thought of ad- 
journing until they've laid a minimum wage 
bill and a housing bill on the President's 
desk. 

Just when it seemed that Congress might 
make it as early as July 4 or 5, the Rules 
Committee refused to drop the other shoe. 
Now all bets are off on adjournment by any 
“day certain.” 

Painful as it sounds, there is even some 
bleak speculation about Congress returaing 
for a week of work between the conventions. 





Congressman Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure once more to report to my 
neighbors and constituents of the 10th 
Congressional District on my activities 
as the Representative in the 86th Con- 
gress, just concluded. 

As a Congressman, it is my aim to 
represent all of the people, regardless of 
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other planks in my legislative program. 

No less vital was the time spent in 
helping my constituents with their per- 
sonal problems. I shall continue to help 
in every way possible, for I believe it is 
the right of every person to petition his 
Congressman. Whether the problem is 
big or small, I know that, for the indi- 
vidual concerned, it is very important. 

Aware that an alert, well-informed 
electorate is the surest safeguard of 
democracy, I submit the following report 
to you. Your comments in the past 
have been helpful and most welcome. I 
solicit your continued reactions, your 
views, and your suggestions as to my 
stewardship. 

THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Ten years ago we were fighting the 
Communists in Korea; today they have 
ventured into our own backyard. This 
startling turn of events makes it impera- 
tive that we reevaluate our foreign poli- 
cies and objectives. The crises of the 
past year—Korea, Japan, Cuba, the col- 
lapse of the summit—call for a new 
American offensive, based on imagina- 
tion, boldness, and decisive action. 

I have long urged that we reexamine 
our attitude toward our neighbors to the 
south. Although we waited for the 
Cuban crisis to do so, we have at last 
undertaken just such a reexamination. 
I am pleased to report that one of the 
major accomplishments of the summer 
session was the approval of a program 
for the development of Latin America 
and the reconstruction of Chile. 

As important as economic aid, in my 
opinion, is getting our true image across 
to the peoples of Latin America. I have 
long been concerned with launching sis- 
ter city programs to strengthen inter- 
American relationships, in my capacity 
as cr «izman of the National Citizens 
Committee for Columbus Day. I have 
also S2en meeting with officials of the 
U.£. Information Agency to explore what 
euse we can do to reach the Latin Ameri- 
can man in the street. 

Because the struggle between democ- 
racy and communism in the next decade 
will focus largely upon the uncommitted 


and underdeveloped nations, IT have 


strongly supported maximum 

tions for foreign aid. I believe we could: 
be far more effective in this field as well, 
however, if we reexamined our programs, 
put them on a definite, long-term basis, 
used our funds to build mutual respect, 
instead of buying friends, and supported 
projects which were truly responsive to 
the needs of the local citizens. 

Communism will fail only if this coun- 
try remains the strongest nation in the 
world. Disturbed by the testimony of 
countless military experts who warned 
that we will not retain our military supe- 
iority unless we intensify our efforts, 
Congress appropriated almost $40 billion 
for .defense. Congressional prodding 
also spurred a reexamination of our mis- 
sile program. We must provide for the 
defenses we need, not those we think we 
can afford. A missile lag is something 
we can afford least of all. 

Diplomacy, as well as defense, can de- 
cide the cold war. So that we may be 
prepared on the diplomatic front, I have 
strongly urged the establishment of a 
Foreign Service Academy. This acad- 
emy, I believe, can provide us with a pool 
of highly skilled, highly trained talent 
from which we can draw the very best 
men and women to represent us abroad. 

Finally, I have continued to press for 
the establishment of a permanent U.N. 
police force, a plan I have been promot- 
ing since 1950. The Congo crisis points 
up once again how valuable such a 
Peace force might be. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Our Nation’s strength lies not only in 
the defense program, but in the guaran- 
tee. of fundamental rights and liberties. 

As in the 85th Congress, I again au- 
thored the report which resulted in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960—the first break- 
through in civil rights legislation in 80 
years. 

The act of 1960 will secure some of our 
most sacred rights for all of our citizens. 
IMMIGRATION 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Iam pleased to report that the com- 
mittee engineered legislation to reunite 
families, help many alien orphans, and 
admit homeless refugees, a most appro- 
priate step forward in thir world refugee 
year. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Several good amendments to the social 
security laws were passed this year, in- 
cluding a moderate increase in the in- 
come limitations. As one who has 
pressed for removal of the income re- 
strictions entirely, I must point out that 
the job has just begun. We must change 
the law so that those retired people who 
are willing and able to work will not be 
penalized for doing so. 

Important changes were made in our 
disability laws. I am particularly pleased 
with this because I pointed out many 
of the serious deficiencies in the social 
security disability program in testimony 
before the Ways and Means, Committee 
last fall. 

During 1959 Congress launched a new 
Program to provide housing for the 
elderly. Through a modest beginning, 


this marks a significant first in a sadly 
neglected field. 
I have been deeply encouraged by the 
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fine response to my suggestion to estah- 


lish a Bureau for Senior Citizens. I in- 
tend to intensify my efforts on this pro- 


gram, for I feel a bureau is essential if — 
senior 


citizens are to have the spokesman 
they need. 
LABOR 


Congress adjourned without taking ac- _ 


tion on the minimum wage bill. 

As one of those who strongly supported 
adequate minimum wage legislation, I 
was deeply disappointed. 

We must remember that we cannot 
regard ourselves as a prosperous nation 
until each and every one of our citizens 
has the right and opportunity to earn 
a living wage. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

My work on the Antimonopoly Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee is 
concerned with protecting the smail 
businessman and the consumer. 

Most recently, the subcommittee was 
instrumental in getting legislation to re- 
strict bank mergers, which will help 
small banks—often the small business- 
man’s chief source of credit—to stay in 
business. 

I authorized the report which resulted 
in the Clayton Act finality bill—hailed 
by the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission as the most significant piece 
of antitrust legislation to come out of 
this Congress. This law is important 
to consumers and small businessmen 
alike, because it gives us a new weapon 
against deceptive business practices, 
price discrimination and unfair compe- 
tition. 

Just last year, the subcommittee was 
responsible for a decrease in long-dis- 
tance telephone rates—saving users $50 
million a year. We are now working on 
still another decrease. 

PAYOLA 


Perhaps one of the most important 
achievements of this session, and one 
which had my strong support, was legis- 
lation to restore integrity to the radio- 
TV industry. Those who become in- 
volved in payola and other dishonest 
practices will now be subject to severe 
criminal penalties. 


OBSCENE LITERATURE 


My personal fight for stronger laws 
against smut peddlers has stimulated 
wonderful support, both from my con- 
stituents and from my colleagues in Con- 
gress. 

As a result of my urging, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee has 
promised to schedule hearings on my 
program early next session. At that 
time, I have been assured, a complete in- 
vestigation of the entire problem will be 
undertaken. I am most hopeful that 
stringent, effective legislation will be @ 
prompt result. 

EDUCATION 


- It has been officially estimated that 10 


school in inadequate, overcrowded class- 
rooms. We cannot continue to tolerate 
this neglect of our greatest national re- 
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source. Nor can we continue to ignore 
the challenge of the Soviet Union, which 
places far more emphasis on education 
than we do. 

An equitable program to expand our 
educational facilities has been a firm part 
of my legislative platform. Unfortu- 
nately, those of us who were so com- 
mitted were unsuccessful in the last Con- 

I do not think I need add that I 


_ jntend to continue my fight in the future. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Although I am not on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have taken an active 
interest in the yearly budget for medical 
research. This year considerable prog- 
ress was made, as we increased the ap- 
propriation over last year’s by about 40 
percent. 

Who knows what diseases might al- 
ready be conquered had we invested per- 
haps 40 percent more in our health and 
our lives over the last decade. 


VETERANS 


Of particular interest to the veteran is 
the extension of the GI home loan pro- 
gram, which had my vigorous support. 

I introduced legislation to provide pen- 
sions on a more equitable basis for wid- 
ows and children of veterans of World 
War II and Korea; such a provision was 
included in the pension bill enacted in 
1959. 

Reported out of committee, although 
not finally approved, was a measure to 
set up a court of appeals for veterans 
who are denied claims by the Veterans’ 
Administration. I cosponsored this leg- 
islation and testified on its behalf before 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 


fairs. 
FOR THE GARDEN STATE 


Of special interest to the commuter is 
the new New Jersey-New York Transpor- 
tation Agency, set up to handle our com- 
muter problems. At the request of New 
Jersey State officials, I introduced the 
bill granting congressional consent to 
this agency, and steered the bill into law. 

I have received the personal thanks of 
the chairman of the State Tercentenary 
Commission for my efforts to secure 
House approval for the New Jersey ter- 
centenary bill. Under this legislation a 
Federal Tercentenary Commission will 
help New Jersey celebrate her 300th 
birthday. 

As in prior years, I continued my ef- 
forts to focus attention, on the Federal 
level, on the nonresident tax on New 
Jersey commuters. It looks now as 
though at least some relief may be forth- 
coming early next year. 

Immediately after learning of the de- 
cision on the Essex East-West Freeway, 
I contacted the Bureau of Public Roads 
to press for reconsideration. In the 
Myriad of correspondence, telephone 
conversations and conferences which 
have followed, with officials of both the 
Bureau and the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, I have urged the 
Bureau to consider the civil defense ad- 
Vantages of a depressed highway, be- 
cause this factor, when added to all the 
Others, should certainly be enough to 
justify the expenditure of additional 
Federal funds. 
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During our last meeting, the Chief of 
the Bureau agreed to reconsider the 
pressed design in the light of all 
considerations. As soon as there is any 
definite word, you may be sure that I 
shall inform the district. 
OTHER ISSUES 
I have repeatedly stressed the over- 


? 


provide for balanced suburban develop- 
ment. I shall continue to work for pro- 
grams to eliminate blight, solve urban 
transit difficulties, meet other problems 
such as air and water pollution, and re- 
habilitate our cities. 

So that you may know where I stand 
on issues other than those mentioned 
above, I might mention that I introduced 


_legislation to establish a U.S. Peace 


Agency; to combat waste and inefficiency 
in Government spending; to prevent our 
servicemen stationed abroad from being 
tried by foreign courts; to revise and 
standardize our unemployment compen- 
sation system; to provide an additional 
tax exemption for the physically handi- 
capped; and to improve the immigration 
laws. I cosponsored the captive nations 
resolution which was approved last 
spring, and also introduced a bill to 
set up a separate Captive Nations Com- 
mittee of the House. After several 
years, my efforts to award Medals of 
Honor to the four chaplains—one of 
whom was Father Washington of Arling- 
ton—were finally successful. The De- 
partment of Defense is now preparing 
an appropriate design. 

Your letters are most welcome and 
deeply appreciated. Whether they dis- 
cuss legislative issues or personal prob- 
lems, I feel they help me become truly 
responsive to the needs and opinions of 
the people I am proud to represent. I 
hope you will continue to give me the 
benefit of your views and suggestions. 





Voters Hold Solution to Farm Problem 
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Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to the Congress in 1953, I have 
become increasingly alarmed over the 
cost-price squeeze in which our Nation’s 
farmers find themselves. Agriculture 
plays an important role in the economy 
of the First Congressional District in 
Idaho which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent. 

I grew up on a farm in the Boise Val- 
ley, and the great depression which 
swept the land in the early 1930's 
and brought harder times to my parents 
than they had ever known. 

Through sheer grit and hard work, we 
managed to hang on to our farm while 
many of our neighbors went under. 
Twelve years of Republican rule had 
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of Parity,” and “Ike Offers Plan for Farm. 
Price Boost.” Little did the Nation’s 
farmers who read those headlines so 
hopefully know what was in store for 
them. The record, some 8 years later, 


speaks for itself. 
Thousands of once proud, independent 
farmers have gone have 


longed to their forefathers. 

The net income of farmers last year 
dropped to the lowest level—in relation 
to volume of their sales—than in any 
year since the Department of Agricul- 
ture began keeping records. And worse 
yet, his income so far in 1960 is 8 percent 
below the depressed level of 1959. 

The per capita annual income of farm 
families last year—and that includes 
Government payments along with earn- 
ings for off-farm work—plummeted to 
less than one-half that of nonfarm 
families. 

‘And what is the overall picture for the 
last 8 years, comparing 1960 with 1952? 
It is a sad commentary, indeed. Farm 
prices are down 17 percent and the farm 
parity ratio is down 21 percent; net farm 
income is down 24 percent and the pur- 
chasing power of that farm income is 
down 29 percent, the lowest since 1940; 
farmers’ debts stand at a record $24 bil- 
lion and the farm population has de- 
clined 3.1 million since 1952. 

All of this is cold arithmetic. The cost 
in human terms—in poverty-ridden rural 
families, in hungry and ragged children, 
in loss of pride and dignity and a sense 
of purpose and accomplishment—can- 
not be measured. 

It is the same story everywhere—a 
cost-price squeeze which has been sap- 
ping the very vitality of our farmers. 
Secretary Benson has taken control of 
the farm program out of the hands of 
the farmer and given it to people “who 
farm the farmers,” as someone described 
them. These middlemen who reap the 
profits at the expense of the farmers 
have been richly rewarded by Mr. Ben- 
son. But it has confounded him also by 
piling surplus upon surplus, and the 
drain on the taxpayers has been heavier 
with each passing year. 

With more than $5 billion being spent 
annually by Secretary Benson in his 
patchwork farm program, it is no wonder 
that he has managed to spend more 
money than all the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture combined since the Department 
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veto. In 1958, “hold the line” legisla- 
tion—Senate Joint Resoliition 162—to 
prevent Secretary Benson from lowering 


that very important agency to farmers, 
but this, too, was vetoed. 


stabilizing force in the economy of the 
free world. The Communists have put 
satellites above the earth, but they can- 
not begin to match the productivity of 
the people tilling the soil of America. 
Mr. Speaker, the fate of 21 million 
farmers is at stake in the November 
election. I have deep faith in the wis- 
dom of the American voters. The de- 
cision is up to them to place in power in 
Washington an administration and a 
Secretary of Agriculture who will be 
sensitive to the needs of rural America 
and who will actively work to bring a 
new measure of prosperity to the farmer. 


Why Education by Airborne Television? 
The Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I have been most in- 
terested in the development of what has 
been described as an exciting new ad- 
venture in education—airborne tele- 
vision instruction. 


At the present time I am serving on 
the area committee for the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instruc- 
tion. The State of Indiana is one of the 
States which is participating in a unique 
pilot san gorge to determine the effec- 
tiveness of using airborne television to 
broaden the range of educational offer- 
ings available to many schools and 
colleges. 

Because I believe that many Members 
of Congress who also have a deep inter- 
est in education may not be familiar 
with the concept of airborne television 
instruction, I should like to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following in- 
formation from a brochure which de- 
scribes the beginnings of what promises 
to be a great stride forward in providing 
new resources for American education. 
The excerpts from the brochure, pub- 
lished by the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction, follow: 

Way EpvucaTIon BY AIRBORNE TELEVISION? 

The Nation’s schools and colleges face the 


student a much better quality education 
than ever before. 

Educational expenditures will have to in- 
crease, but it takes more than money to solve 
the problems posed by this challenge. It re- 
quires important innovations that will in- 
crease instructional effectiveness and improve 
the relevance and quality of the curriculum. 

Only a fundamental breakthrough in edu- 
cation, as sweeping as past breakthroughs in 
science, industry, and agriculture, can pro- 
vide the boost in educational quality that is 
needed, all across the curriculum and all 
across the country at a cost that can be met. 

Television represents one powerful new 
tool which can help schools and colleges de- 
velop these innovations. Like movable type 
and the printed page, however, television is 
simply a medium of communication. Its 
utility to education will depend primarily 
on how wisely it is used, on the quality of 
what is communicated, and how television 
instruction is integrated with other learning 
experiences in the school. 

The Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction represents a promising op- 
portunity to harness television to bring the 
highest quality of education to millions of 
youngsters, in large and small communities 
alike, more quickly and at less cost than by 
any other means available. 

Television also can lift many burdens from 
the classroom teacher and allow the teacher 
to work more intimately in individual and 
group learning situations with the students. 
Used at its full potential, television also may 
permit salary increases for school faculties 
as their duties are redefined and more non- 
professional chores are shifted to assistants 
and interns. 


TV TEACHING IS EFFECTIVE 


The effectiveness of television as a powerful 
medium of school and college instruction 
now has been clearly established, though 
much remains to be learned about the best 
ways of employing this new educational tool. 

In the 1958-59 school year, 569 public 
school systems and 117 colleges and universi- 
ties in America used television for direct in- 
struction in regular courses involving more 
than 500,000 schoolchildren and 100,000 col- 
lege students. 

Despite the sometimes primitive technical 
conditions and other handicaps under which 
these early instructional television experi- 
ments have operated, the results have been 

. In the bulk of cases, there has 
been no significant difference between how 
much students learned by television and 


how much they learned by conventic 
instruction. : 


It now has been demonstrated that 
vision is an effective means for giving 
more students access to unusually tal 
teachers, and for ne ae on 
ing experiences, such as scientific d 
tions, that cannot possibly be provided 
ordinary classrooms. 


BUILDING UPON PRESENT SYSTEMS 
Educational television stations and ¢ 


By elevating the ETV station a few miles 
above the earth, its 


single open-circuit channel faces difficulties 
in attempting to serve a significant portion 


of the whole curriculum or grade spectrum, — 


A typical 12-grade school system offers any. 


where from 100 to 175 separate courses, some _ 


divided into differentiated sections 


to student ability. A single television chan. 
nel can provide only 12 half-hour units of — 


imstruction in a 6-hour school day, 


for only one-half hour per day at each grade ~ 


level. The disparity between broad 


potential and size of curriculum is even — 


greater at the college level. 
A ground-based, closed-circuit system with 


six simultaneous channels can overcome this 


limitation, but the cost is prohibitive when 


the students to be served are in classrooms — 
which are widely dispersed geographically, — 


Again, this difficulty is overcome when the 
multichannel system—starting with two 
channels and containing the potential for 
six—becomes airborne. 


The single channel, ground-based ETV _ 
station and the multi-channel closed circuit ~ 
system each has its role to play in the full ~ 


development of instructional television, re- 


gionally and nationally. Each adds an ele. §| 


ment of flexibility to the service provided by 
a regional airborne system. Different sched- 
ules can be followed. Local needs and pro- 


fessional planning more sensitively can 


strengthen the regional airborne program. 


By economically expanding the reach and a 


variety of instructional television, the air- 
borne television system holds promise of 
making a substantial contribution toward 
improving the quality of American educa- 
tion. 

FEASIBILITY DEMONSTRATED 


In a 3-year experiment soon after World 


War II, the Westinghouse Electric Corp. de- 


veloped and demonstrated the technical — 


feasibility of airborne telecasting by deliver- 


ing a satisfactory signal from an airborne ~~ ; 


transmitter operating at 25,000 feet to re- 
ceiving sets as far away as 225 miles, where 
terrain conditions were favorable. 

Recent engineering studies, drawing upon 
the technical findings of the Westinghouse 
Stratovision experiments, have laid the basis 
for the Midwest program to telecast over two 
channels, and the eventual possibility of as 
many as six simultaneously from one air- 
craft. Such a system will enable the tele- 
casting of courses by an outstanding faculty 
to schools and colleges over most of the ter- 
ritory within a radius of some 150 to 200 
miles. A second standby aircraft will assure 
high reliability of operation regardless of 


weather conditions and equipment break~ aq 


down. 
Thus will be made available, at ae 
low cost, a top quality faculty and a 


end rich curriculum to » vast number of 


students both in small rural schools and 
large urban schools. 
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northcentral Indiana there are more than 
About one-third of these are in 


caution students in over 13,000 separate 
Jocations. 


school of less than 2,000 pupils 
which for the most part are too small to pro- 


a yide a satisfactory education under present 


conditions. 

These schools and pupils can be served by 
the transmitting aircraft except where ter- 
rain and similar obstacles cause reception 
blindspots, especially om the outer edges of 
the circle. 

THE PROGRAM’S POTENTIAL 


. MPATT’s schedule will begin initially with 
the telecasting of instructional programs 

over two channels. If this pilot operation 
owes successful, it would then be possible 
to expand the service to six simultaneous 


Eventually, an airborne TV system trans- 
mitting six simultaneous programs could 
provide 72 separate half-hour units during a 
6-hour school day. This makes it possible 
to provide high-quality televised programs 
covering a considerable portion of the en- 
tire curriculum of a school system at all 
grade levels, even allowing for some repeti- 
tion of programs at different hours to provide 
greater flexibility of scheduling for indi- 
vidual schools. 

In addition, it might be possible to broad- 
cast special programs before and after the 
regular schoo! day, such as “advanced stand- 
ing courses” for bright high school students 
and in-service arsistance programs for 
teachers. 

Throughout the experimental period of 
the project, MPATI will work with educators 
and lay groups in the six-State region to de- 
yelop an appropriate form of organization 
and method of continuing financial support 
to sustain the program permanently after 
June, 1962. This, of course, is subject to 
renewal of channel allocations by the FCC. 
Such a permanent organization could be 
created by an interstate educational compact 
and pooling local and State school resources 
for the management and finance of the air- 
borne TV program. It might also take the 
form of a voluntary association of local 
school districts. Time and study will be 
required for leaders in the region to deter- 
mine what form of organization best fits 
their needs. 

If the airborne experiment proves success- 
ful, it may serve as a pilot project for similar 
regional undertakings in other sections of 
the country. It has been envisioned that 
eventually a relatively small number of air- 
craft could provide coast-to-coast educa- 
tional television coverage. 

The system might also have implications 
for speeding up the educational process in 
underdeveloped nations by enabling them to 
jump the illiteracy barrier. 


MEMBERS OF AREA COMMITTEE LISTED 


Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons for 
the initial effectiveness of this experi- 
ment is the able area coordinator of the 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction, Edward L. Doyie, at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and the following 
members of the area committer of the 
MPATI, all outstanding cit’zens of 
northern Indiana: Frederick K. Baer, 
E. B. Benson, Mrs. So] Boorda, Hon. John 
Brademas, Mrs. Robert F. Burns, Donald 
Carlson, James F. Connaughton, Donald 
A. Dake, Clarence F. Dineen, Ph. D., 


Irvin S. Dolk, Albert L. Doyle, C. Emmett, 


Eiler, Alex Jardine, Ph. D., Melvin L. 
Mosier, James E. Murphy, Mrs. Robert L. 
Oare, Robert W. O’Connor, Haskell B. 
Osborne, Harold E. Oyer, J. E. Rice, 
Ph. D., Milton S. Ries, Jack M. Ryder, 
Ph. D., Franklin D. Schurz, Robert W. 
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' For example, within a radius of 200 miles 


Strickler, Ph. D., Rt. Rev. John 8S. Sabo, 
John A. Toth, Miss Barbara K. Warner, 
John F. Young, Ph. D., and John J. 
Young, Ph. D. 





Congressman Joseph E. Karth Reports to 
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Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, at this the 
close of the 86th Congress, I feel it my 
duty to review the events, the achieve- 
ments and yes the fajlures which have 
marked the last 2 years. 

Our district, Mr. Speaker, with 422,000 
people is one of the largest in Minnesota. 
I am proud to serve my friends and 
neighbors as their Congressman and to 
report to them. 

ST. PAUL-—SOUTH ST. PAUL FLOODWALL 


I was particularly gratified to have had 
an important part in winning for our 
district the first appropriation amount- 
ing to $500,000 for construction of the 
long dreamed of and planned floodwall 
project along the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. Approval of these funds by 
Congress has already set into motion 
multimillion-dollar plans for an indus- 
trial park and redevelopment which will 
mean new jobs and business for an im- 
portant area of our district which has 
too long been held back from realizing 
its potential and too long had to put up 
with human misery and great financial 
loss. 

I will continue to press for additional 
funds for this important project until 
it is finished. 

ACTIVITIES IN SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 

COMMITTEE 

When committee - assignments were 
made I received an appointment to the 
new Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House which has in its 
legislative jurisdiction outer space, in- 
cluding exploration and control thereof, 
science scholarship, scientific research 
and development, and astronautical re- 
search and development—including re- 
sources, personnel, equipment, and fa- 
cilities. 

The committee also has legislative 
jurisdiction over these Government 
agencies: Bureau of Standards, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, and the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

During this Congress the committee 
conducted 27 investigations covering 
topics ranging from the exploration of 
the bottom of the sea to Army plans for 
construction on the Moon. Extensive 
hearings involving untold hours of tes- 
timony were held on 17 different sub- 
jects ranging from a broad review of 
the Nation’s space program to that of 
research on mechanical translation. 
This committee’s importance is well rec- 


signment. 


In 1952 we had all of these, but since 
then a failure in administration leader- 
ship has caused our country to suffer 
diplomatic defeats in Japan, Indochina, 
Egypt, and the Near East, Hungary, 
South America, Cuba, and now in the 
Congo. 

The bookkeepers in the Budget Bureau 
now dictate our global defense strategy 
and the weapons which are to be built. 

While the Constitution severely limits 
the actions of Congress in international 
relations, we have given the Chief Ex- 
ecutive everything he has asked, and 
more, in maintaining our defense. But 
while the Congress appropriates funds to 
defend America the Executive can and 
does “freeze” them, and our overall 
strength is lessened. 

The Congress, too, has supported sub- 
stantially the requests for foreign eco- 
nomic and military assistance, although 
with many misgivings that too much 
of the money will be badly spent in poorly 
planned projects and in supporting dis- 
credited and even corrupt foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Most Ramsey County citizens would, I 
am sure, consent to spend such funds as 
Americans can reasonably afford in pre- 
serving the peace with honor. ; 

I hope, too, that the next administra- 
tion will give serious consideration to 
such legislative proposals as mine to 
establish within the ® per- 
manent National Peace Agency of top 
experts devoted to researching the con- 
ditions of permanent and honorable 
peace and to the means of achieving 
them. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


It has become a regular practice now 
for the administration to accuse Con- 


On programs involving expenditures. 

The record should show that during 
this last session of Congress the admin- 
istration asked for about $73,846 million 
to run the executive department but the 
Congress finally reduced this staggering 
sum by $212 million, For the two ses- 
sions of Congress (1959 and 1960) the 
Congress cut the administration budget 
requests by well over $2 billion. 

Let the record alsé show who the 
spenders are: This administration’s first 
budget totaled $57 billion; its last, $84 
billion—or $27 billion more. ‘When the 
administration took over, the public debt 
amounted to $266.1 billion; when it leaves 
the debt will be about $286.2 billion, or 
$20.2 billion higher than when it took 
office. 

Let the record also show that on this 
debt the present administration will be 
paying this year $13 billion more in in- 
terest than the last year of the previous 
administration. 
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lions of other workers have only part- 


time jobs. 


Under the pretext of driving crooks 


tation to unscrupulous employers to 
move to low-wage, right-to-work States. 


this problem of lost jobs and lost 
industry. 
Fair Labor Standards Act amend- 


tend coverage to millions of workers not 
now included, were defeated in the con- 
ference committee. 


RAILROAD WORKERS 


Benefits for railroad workers and their 


Unemployment Compensation Act. 
GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


Congress responded to the desperate 
need of postal workers and classified 
Government employees for improve- 


postal workers and 7% percent for 
others. 
OLD-AGE HEALTH CARE 

The big issue of the 86th Congress 
was the controversy over the establish- 
ment of a Government program to fi- 
mance the cost of health care for aged 
Persons—16 million of whom are now 65 
years and over. 

Several approaches were proposed. 
One, as part of the social security sys- 
tem which would provide hospital bene- 
fits to the aged and involve a slight in- 
crease in social security tax; the second 
would give subsidies to private insurance 
companies and be paid out of regular 
Federal taxes; and the third method 
called for a joint State and Federal pro- 
gram covering only the aged who demon- 
strate that they cannot afford medical 
care—this would be financed out of regu- 
lar State and Federal ‘axes. 

The last of these was finally adopted 
with many misgivings on the part of 
those who sincerely want not a political 


issue but actual, adequate care for sick, 
old people. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Included in the omnibus bill to amend 
the social security law was: 

An important. amendment which 
eliminates altogether the 50-year age 
requirement for disability benefits—now 
a person is covered whenever he becomes 

disabled. Another provision 
which in effect lifts the income limita- 
tion on outside earnings of social secu- 
rity recipients from $1,200 a year to 
about $1,350. 
EDUCATION 

Assistance for America’s schoolchil- 
dren became a political casualty when 
school construction legislation was bot— 
tled up in the rock-ribbed conservative 
House Rules Committee which ordi- 
narily tells the House what legislation 
can be considered. A bill giving assist- 
ance to our short-changed schools passed 
the Senate earlier. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The 86th Congress closed gaps in leg- 
islation to protect small business from 
illegal price discrimination and make it 
possible to compete against large com- 
panies. 

A bill was passed allowing small busi- 
ness wholesalers of gasoline to pay the 
excise tax on gasoline actually sold by 
thenr. Previously these wholesalers had 
to pay a tax on all the gasoline he bought 
and as.a result was penalized when he 
lost gasoline through spillage and evapo- 
ration. 

Congress again showed its willingness 
to help small business by increasing the 
lending authority of the Small Business 
Administration first, from $500 million 
to $575 million and then again by 
another $150 million. We also voted 
changes to make it easier for small 
businesses to obtain long-term equity 
capital. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


An important milestone was made in 
the last session in the progress of our 
Nation to achieving the full rights of 
citizenship for all our people. The 1960 
legislation was drafted to help Negroes 
win voting rights in areas of the South 
which have long in the past completely 
disfranchised otherwise qualified citi- 
zens. I hope this act will be enforced 
with full vigor and dispatch. 

THE VETO AND THREATS OF VETO 


The Nation—and the people of Ram- 
sey County—suffered from a negative 
government. The administration and 
the Republican leaders in Congress 
thwarted many legislative measures for 
building our nation by the threat of the 
veto or sustaining. a veto—making it 
necessary for the advocates of worthy 
programs to have over two-thirds of the 
votes of the Congress to prevail. 

Some of the legislative programs 
which were lost to the country by veto 
or a threat of veto were: 

First. An adequate Federal housing 
program: US. taxpayers receive, with 
interest, repayment of loans—public 
housing has never lost a dime. 

Second. School construction program: 
There are few things more important to 
America than the education of its 


September 


youth—Ramsey County would 
profited from Democratic sponse 
education bills. 

Third. Realistic farm legislation: 
sent program costs have risen almost 
500 percent at the same time farm uni 
have decreased by 900,000 and farm. j 
come has decreased 24 percent. 

Fourth. Distressed. area ~ Og 
Loans would be granted on a mi 
basis to areas which are permaner 
economically distressed and have his 


unemployment. a 
Fifth. An expanded water pollution 


program: Within a few years, unless 
work at the problem, we will be wi 
an adequate supply of safe, fresh 
for our growing population. 

Sixth. Effective old-age health care 
without the stigma of a pauper‘s oni 


medical care which they cannot afford or 
get—unless they become charity cases, 
It is my fervent hope that the next 
Congress working with a do-some 
administration will get our country 
the dead center of inaction and stagna- 
tion so that we again can assume the 


leadership that the world has so long 


expected of us as a people. 


Congressman O’Hara Reports on “ 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ; 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the 86th Congress draws to a close, — 
it is appropriate that we take inventory ~ 


of our legislative efforts. It is appropri- 
ate, too, that as representatives of the 
people we should report to those whom 
we represent. I am therefore taking this 
opportunity to speak to the people of the 
Seventh District of Michigan on the ac- 
tivities of the 86th Congress. 


This Congress has been subject toa 
great deal of criticism because it did not — 
accomplish more than it has, and indeed — 


it has not accomplished as much as 
of us had hoped. On the other 
this Congress has had to deal with 


controversial issues and has carried out’ | 
its deliberations in a greater atmosphere — 


of crisis than perhaps any other peace- 
time Congress in history. 

Our efforts have been hampered by @ 
Rules Committee whose only purpose at 


times seemed to be to prevent considera- | 
tion of any but the most innocuous meas- © 


ures. In spite of this handicap, the 86th 


Congress accomplished a great deal of 


which we can be proud. 
LABOR REFORM 


The most outstanding achievement of — 


the Ist session of this Congress was the 


labor reform bill. In spite of extreme 9 


pressures brought to bear by some éle- 
ments of labor and management, 
measure which finally emerged was 
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Puch remains to be done in this area, 
nowever. The need for corrective and 
improving amendments to the labor re- 
form bill are already evident. The pro- 
yisions of the Taft-Hartley Act dealing 


- with national emergency strikes are in- 


adequate and unworkable. The National 


‘Labor Relations Board has been conduct- 


ing an investigation of the Kohler strike 


_ for over 6 years, and only within the last 


month has a decision been rendered. In- 
vestigation shows that the average time 
elapsed between the filing of an unfair 
labor practice complaint and the ren- 
dering of a decision by the NLRB is 242 


years. Justice so long delayed is hardly 


justice at all. Congress must next year 

address itself to the problem of expedit- 

ing the procedures of the Board and of 

the courts in dealing with labor disputes. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social security bill had some very 
necessary and admirable provisions. So- 
cial security beneficiaries can now earn 
more without a loss of benefits, and for 
those who do earn more than the new 
limit the loss in benefits is substantially 
reduced. The requirement that a worker 
must be at least 50 years of age to be 
eligible for disability benefits has been 
eliminated. -As a result of this year’s 
amendments a great number of older 


- people will now qualify for benefits who 


would otherwise be excluded. Starting 
next year a parent who works for a son 
or daughter, outside the household, will 
be covered. All of these changes are 
steps in the right direction. 

I had hoped to be able to report a gen- 
eral health insurance bill for the aged as 
one of the accomplishments of this Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, the bill which we 
passed, while it pays lipservice to the 
health needs of the aged, continues to 
withhold adequate protection. I voted 
for it with reluctance and only because 
it establishes a precedent which we can 
elaborate on and strengthen next year. 

The system we have set up is bound 
to fall of its own weight. In the long run 
the only practical way to provide ade- 
quate health protection to our elder 
citizens is to let them pay the premiums 
in the form of social security taxes while 
they are earning wages and able to do so. 
To say that such a proposal is socialism 
is utter nonsense. One could say with 
equal accuracy that our public schools, 
fire departments and parks are social- 
istic because they represent a commu- 
nity effort financed through public 
taxation. 


EDUCATION 


The House Rules Committee stymied 
our efforts to provide more Federal as- 
sistance to hard-pressed school districts. 
Both the House and the Senate passed 
school construction bills, but the com- 
Mittee refused to let the bills go to con- 
ference, and they died with the adjourn- 
ment. 

Tam reminded of what George Wash- 
ington once said: 

In a country like this if there cannot be 
money found to answer the common purposes 
of education, there is something amiss in 
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a steady, regulating and energetic hand to 
correct and control it. 


Some Federal funds are flowing to 
local school districts, however. In re- 
cent years the State of Michigan has 
received about. $44 million for construc- 
tion and operation of schools in areas 
where there is substantial Federal ac- 
tivity, around such installations as Self- 
ridge Field and the Detroit Arsenal. 
Similarly, some Federal funds are flow- 
ing to our schools under the National 
Defense Education Act. It is worthwhile 
noting that under both of these pro- 
grams Federal assistance has been pro- 
vided without Federal interference or 
control. 

With passage of the Library Services 
Act, we insured continuation of joint 
Federal-State efforts to extend public 
library services to our rural communi- 
ties. 

MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 

Many of us had hoped to raise the 
minimum wage and to extend coverage 
to many workers not protected by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. A bill was 
passed by the House and another by the 
Senate. The conferees could not agree, 
and the committee broke up without even 
reporting to their respective Houses. . As 
a result we had no minimum wage bill. 

This was the work of a coalition of 
northern and southern conservatives. 
It was, however, a success only for the 
southern Congressmen, who sought to 
help the South attract northern indus- 
try on the basis of a regional substand- 
ard wage scale. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Throughout the past year distin- 
guished experts have questioned the ade- 
quacy of our national defense effort. 
While there were some who insisted our 
defense organization was the strongest 
in the world, there were many others, I 
among them, who felt that budget con- 
siderations had been placed before our 
defense needs. 

American superiority in many fields is 
unquestioned. The atomic submarine 
and the development of the Polaris mis- 
sile will vastly increase our striking 
power. The development of rocket war- 
fare, however, raises serious doubt about 
the usefulness of big Navy carriers and 
the effectiveness of our expensive over- 
sea bases. 

Defense Department officials have ad- 
mitted the existence of a missile gap. 
Testimony before congressional commit- 
tees made it clear that we also lack ade- 
quate means to carry out a conventional 
military operation. Inadequate man- 
power, outmoded equipment, and insuf- 
ficient transport would hamper any 
limited-war effort should we need to 
act. 

In this regard I should like to make it 
clear that I derive no personal or par- 
tisan satisfaction from calling your at- 
tention to this tragic situation. Ac- 
knowledgment of the strength of our 
enemies is not treason, however, and a 
recognition of our own weakness is a nec- 
essary first step in the elimination of 
that weakness. 

I do derive satisfaction, however, in in- 
forming you that this year the Congress 


Obviously, our defense problems will 
nok pe skeet eee the expenditure 
of more public funds. 

Administration of the Department of 
Defense has been hampered by a lack 
of continuity over the last 8 years. We 
have had three different Secretaries and 
eight different Deputy Secretaries, each 
with his own policies, each with his own 
advisers, and each with limited experi- 
ence. The much-needed overhaul of the 
Department of Defense will not be 
achieved unless administrators at the top 
policy level serve a reasonable period of 
time so that continuity of command is 
maintained. 

Even more critical, however, is the 
need for elimination and 
wasteful procurement practices. More 
and more the Defense, Department has 
moved away from the competitive bid 
procedure to a greater utilization of the 
so-called negotiated bid. There is ample 
evidence that we are not getting our 
military hardware at the lowest possible 
cost to the taxpayer. 

For 2 years now I have fought against 
policies that virtually prohibited utiliza- 
tion of publicly-owned arsenals and pe- 
pots for the production of military hard- 
ware. Partly as a result of my efforts, 
Chrysler Corp. was finally granted a 
contract for the production of tanks at 
the Detroit Tank Arsenal in Centerline. 
Until that contract was let, the taxpayer 
was paying three-quarters of a million 
dollars a year to maintain that plant in 
idleness. 

THE BUDGET 


The most recurrent argument of this 
Congress has been the level of Federal 
expenditures and who is responsible for 
all of the spending in Washington. 

It must be admitted that Federal ex- 
penditures are at an astronomical level, 
and the need: for these expenditures is 
clear only if we understand for what the 
money has been spent. 

For fiscal 1960 we had a budget of over 
$70 billion. Of this, almost $42 billion 
was spent for national defense; $314 bil- 
lion for the foreign aid program which 
is related to our national security; $2144 
billion was appropriated for atomic 
energy development and research; $54 
billion for the cost of veterans benefits, 
past, present, and future; an additional 
$9.2 billion was spent in fiscal 1960 to 
pay the interest on the national debt, the 
greatest portion of which was incurred 
in fighting World War II. As you can 
see, over 70 percent of our entire na- 
tiorai budget went to pay the cost of past 
wars and to protect ourselves in the 
event of possible future wars. 

An additional $544 billion was spent on 
the farm support program. The rest, 
about $10 billion, paid for all other im- 
portant functions of the Government, 
including the frequently criticized wel- 
fare programs. 

During -this Congress the President’s 
spending requests were reduced by $2,093 
million. For my part, I supported 
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the reduction in Federal expenditures. 
As I told you before, however, I did vote 
for additional funds for national de- 
fense. I also voted for additional funds 
for expanded Government research into 
the causes, control, and prevention of 
cancer, heart disease, arthritis, blind- 
ness, mental illness, and other crippling 
and killing diseases. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Under our Constitution the sole re- 
sponsibility for initiating policies and 
executing programs of an international 
character resides in the President. 
While it can to some degree influence 
Executive decisions in this area, the 
power of the Congress is strictly limited. 
In spite of these limitations and in spite 
of the natural reluctance of the Con- 
gress to interfere with the actions of the 
President in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, a number of important congres- 
sional actions have taken place. 

The Congress established the office and 
approved the appointment of a comp- 
troller to oversee the mutual security 
program. It placed numerous specific 
restrictions on the disbursement of funds 
under our foreign aid programs. Itcon- 
ducted careful and thorough investiga- 
tion of administrative practices and 
policy decisions in the field of foreign 
relations. 

The approval of U.S. participation in 
the International Development Associa- 
tion and the establishment of the Inter- 
American Development Bank are evi- 
dences of congressional desire to change 
the emphasis in our international as- 
sistance programs from grants and gifts 
to loans. 

The Antarctic Treaty limiting the use 
of that continent by all nations to peace- 
ful purposes is perhaps a forerunner of 
more extensive international agreements 
to demilitarize areas of the world toward 
the goal of eventual disarmament and 
world peace. 

5 HOUSING 

An omnibus housing bill designed to 
halt the decline in home construction 
and to make more money available to 
low- and. middle-income home buyers 
failed to clear the Rules Committee. In 
a last-ditch effort, however, Congress did 
pass a stopgap measure to extend the 
home-improvement loan. program of 
FHA and two other housing programs 
which would otherwise have lapsed. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

For the second time in 3 years the 
President vetoed a program authorizing 
loans and grants for the relief of chron- 
ically depressed industrial and rural labor 
surplus areas. I find it difficult to un- 
derstand the President’s position on this 
measure. It was not a handout or a 
giveaway bill, but an effort to help eco- 
nomically distressed areas in this coun- 
try to help themselves in the same way 
we are helping underdeveloped countries 
around the world. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANY 

The Congress enacted a civil rights bill 
aimed at safeguarding the voting rights 
of all Americans. 

Basic new safeguards against the in- 
troduction of cancer-producing ingredi- 
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ents in our food products were enacted. 
A Measure was passed requiring the la- 
beling of hazardous and poisonous pro- 
ducts used in the home so that parents 
will know to keep them out of the reach 
of children. Home accidents in which 
children had swallowed such products 
had reached a total of 600,000 a year. 

Additional funds for the highway pro- 
gram were provided, but Congress re- 
fused to accede to the President’s request 
for another increase in the gasoline tax. 

An amendment to the Constitution was 
approved giving the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote for 
the President and Vice President. The 
Michigan Legislature will no doubt 
ratify this amendment when it meets in 
January. * 

Congress authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a program for 
the distribution. of surplus commodities 
to the needy by means of a food stamp 
plan. So far, however, he has not taken 
steps to use this authority. 

These are a few of the achievements 
of the 86th Congress. More than 740 
public laws have been enacted in this 
Congress. Obviously I have not men- 
tioned all of them. Nor have I dealt as 
extensively as I would have liked with 
many of the subjects I have mentioned. 
If you have questions concerning my po- 
sition on any legislative matter, please 
feel free to write me in care of my Fraser 
office, 32909 Utica Road. 

PERSONAL REPORT 


In addition to my legislative duties I 
have undertaken a great deal of other 
work in connection with my responsibi- 
lities as your spokesman in Washington. 

I have acted on a number of occasions 
as a liaison man for municipalities seek- 
ing to procure Federal assistance for 
water pollution programs and for school 
districts applying for funds under Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874. I have attended 
numerous conferences with Department 
of Defense officials in an attempt to bring 
a greater portion of Government defense 
contracts into our area. Over 500 peo- 
ple have sought and received my as- 
sistance in substantiating their claims 
for social security and veterans’ benefits, 
and in helping them solve the many 
problems which individuals have with 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

‘To keep you better informed of my ac- 
tivities in Washington, I have published 
a newsletter, issued press releases and 
recorded statements for the use of radio 
stations in our district. I have taught 


civic lessons in many of the high schools- 


in our district, and I have at every op- 
portunity met with and spoken to so- 
cial and service groups, both to explain 
my own position on legislative matters 
and to keep them better informed of the 
workings of the Federal Government. 

In representing you in Washington I 
can honestly say that I have done my 
very best. I have diligently striven to 
maintain an independence of mind and 
to avoid undue influence by any group 
or special interest. I earnestly hope that 


' my efforts have met with your approval. 


September 


The Democratic Platform Plank on F 
Electrification, as Adopted by the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Los Angeles, July 12, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA a 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in 4. 
few weeks the American people will ex- 
ercise the greatest privilege of a free . 
nation. We will choose the party and 
the President and Vice President to lead 
us in the years that lie ahead.» 2 

Our two parties have lengthy tradi- 
tions behind them, traditions that should 
give the voter a clear picture of where 
the parties stand on the major issues — 
of the campaign. One of the most im- — 
portant issues in the election of 1960 ig 
the farm problem. In turn, one of the — 
most significant aspects of the agricul- ~ 
tural issue is the rural electrification 


program. ‘J 

Because I had the privilege this year ~ 
of serving at the Democratic National ~ 
Convention as assistant to the chairman — 
of the platform committee, my distin- ~ 
guished colleague and friend from Con- — 
necticut, the Honorable CHEsTER ae 
I was able at firsthand to watch oe 
participate in the drafting of our plat- 
form. : 
I am very proud of the plank of the | 
Democratic Party on the rural electri- ~ 
fication program. In Indiana the Re- © 
publican Party has bitterly opposed the — 
development of the REMC’s, which have ~ 
done so much to make life better for ~ 
farmers and their families. Indeed, the ~ 
Republican Party’s attitude toward REA 
is symbolized by the fact that the Re- ~ 
publican Party platform of 1960 devotes ~ 
only one sentence to the rural electrifica- 
tion program. a 

Mr. Speaker, as Chairman Sam RaY- © 
BURN Of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, you were in © 
many ways the father of REA. I know ~ 
you must be proud of the forthright and ~ 
forward-looking plank on this great pro- ~ 
gram contained in the Democratig 
Party’s 1960 platform. 

The text of that plank follows: ; 
The rural electric cooperatives celebrate 
this year the 25th anniversary of the creation ~ 

of the Rural Electrification Administration 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt. ; 
The Democratic Congress has successfully 
fought the efforts of the Republican Ad- 
ministration to cut off REA loans and foree . 
high-interest-rate policies on this great rural 
enterprise. 
We will maintain interest rate for REA. 
co-ops and public power districts at the 
levels provided in present law. ‘s 
We deplore the administration's failure. = 
to provide the dynamic leadership necessary 
for encouraging loans to rural users for gen= 
eration of power where necessary. 
We promise the co-ops active support in 
meeting the ever-growing demand for 
tric power and telephone service, to be 
on a complete area-coverage basis wit 
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requiring benefits for special-interest power 


SS ecery way we will seek to help the men, 
women, and children whose livelihood comes 
from the soil to achieve better housing, edu- 
cation, health, and decent earnings and 
working conditions. 

All these goals demand the leadership of a 
Secretary of Agriculture who is conversant 
with the technological and economic aspects 
of farm problems, and who is sympathetic 
with the objectives of effective farm legisla- 
tion not only for farmers but for the best 
interest of the Nation as a whole. 





The 86th Congress Sets a Forward Course 


‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to present my analysis of the 
86th Congress and invite every Ameri- 
can, especially the good people of the 
Second District of West Virginia, to read 
4t¢ word for word. 

America is awakening to the fact that 
all is not well with our Nation either at 
home or abroad. Our enemy, commun- 
ism, is getting bolder and more threaten- 
ing day by day. Congress has been im- 
pressed by events on the international 
scene and by the testimony of military 
and economic experts who challenge the 
administration view that we are in good 
shape. Much of the time and attention 
of the 1960 session has been spent in 
devising means of combating the dangers 
which threaten us. Matters of particu- 
lar interest to the people of the Second 
West Virginia District may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

Defense, space, security: Concern over 
the No. 1 worry—defense—has raised the 
total authorized expenditure in that 
category to $46.6 billion, more than $600 
million above the President’s request. 
Some $15 billion of this will be spent on 
submarines, missiles, aircraft, and other 
Military equipment; $4.6 billion will go 
to research and development*in atomic 
energy fields. In addition to these mili- 
tary: appropriations, Congress enacted 
no less than six important measures to 
strengthen our relative position in the 
vital matter of defense. If appropria- 
tions are used immediately for the pur- 
pose intended, they should help to re- 
Store our prestige abroad and blunt the 
edge of insults. to which we have been 
subjected in recent months. 

International affairs: It is no less im- 
portant to assist our friends in the free 
world than to look after our own defense 
interests. To that end, Congress pro- 
Vided $1.3 billion for economic and 
technical assistance and other special 
activities in a long list of allies and 
potential allies, as well as $2.7 billion 
for strictly military assistance. The 
Mutual security program was extended 
for 1 year. In the last days of the ses- 
Sion, a special fund of $600 million was 
Set up for assistance to our Latin Ameri- 
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can neighbors to the south. These pro- 


respect 

ments devoted to resistance to any for- 
eign domination. Other action of sig- 
nificance on the international front 
included: Extension for 2 years of. the 
President’s authority to control exports 
of strategic materials; funds to effect 
U.S. participation in International 
Bureau for Protection of Industrial 
Property; a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Surgeon Generai of the United 
States to conduct an international co- 
operative program in health research, 
planning, and training; a resolution re- 
affirming the sense of Congress that 
upon achievement of disarmament 
agreements the United States should 
join with other countries in a program 
for peace. The last two of these mat- 
ters embody programs on which I have 
worked ever since I came to Congress. 
I have introduced a number of bills pro- 
viding for international study of meth- 
ods of cancer control, in particular, and 
for the establishment of a Department 
of Peace in the President’s Cabinet. 
Both of these matters deserve positive 
consideration and action. Congres- 
sional agreement on my proposals is 
now a fact. 

Domestic economy: As defense is the 
No. 1 problem in our foreign relations, 
lag in economic growth at home creates 
serious domestic difficulties. The 1960 
session of Congress acted on a wide range 
of subjects in this field. Your Repre- 
sentative spent many hours in promotion 
of three measures. The first of these was 
the depressed areas redevelopment bill, 
which would have provided technical as- 
sistance and loans for setting up or re- 
locating small business enterprises in 
areas of substantial unemployment, a 
service similar in nature but much less 
expensive than economic aid for foreign 
countries. This bill was specifically 
tailored for conditions in West Virginia 
and in other depressed areas scattered 
over the country. The bill was passed 
twice by the Congress and vetoed each 
time. Another bill, under my cosponsor- 
ship, authorizes comprehensive develop- 
ment of national forests for timber uses, 
grazing, land and mineral resources, and 
recreation. Some 50 Congressmen joined 
in intreducing similar bills, showing the 
widespread popularity of the idea. 
Forests constitute one of the most valu- 
able assets of West Virginia, and their 
scientific development and use will add 
significantly to the local economy. This 
measure was finally approved by the 
President. A third bill for which I was 
cosponsor created an Office of Coal Re- 
search to find new uses for our fuel re- 
sources. Other matters affecting the do- 
mestic economy to which I gave special 
attention include: The creation of an 
Agricultural Research and Development 
Commission to find new industrial uses 
for farm products; the establishment of 
an Office of Water Pollution Control and 
an appropriation to assist local govern- 
ments in- sewer construction—vetoed; 
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The public works aut.orization of $1.4 
billion for flood contral projects and im- 
provements to navigation contain more 
than $21 million for programs in our 
State. 

Labor: The millions of unemployed 
in the United States furnish eloquent 
evidence that our boasted prosperity does 
not extend to important segments of our 

. Jobs ought to grow as fast 
as available workers, and I have no apol- 
ogy for my intense interest in projects 
and programs, both public and private, 
which will furnish job opportunities and 
increase the earnings of workers. The 
$21 million for flood control and locks 
and dams in the rivers of the State of 
West Virginia provide work opportu- 
nities in an otherwise depressed area. 
Congressional authorization has been 
given for the expenditure of some $79 
million for the Naval Radio Research 
Station at Sugar Grove, W. Va., in Pen- 
dleton County. This includes an ap- 
propriation for this year of $17,800,000, 
with other millions yet to come. Scien- 
tists say the Sugar Grove project will be 
the “Eighth Wonder of the World.” ‘The 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
of the National Science Foundation, lo- 
cated at Green Bank, Pocahontas Coun- 
ty, W. Va., is now being constructed at a 
cost of some $10 to $12 million.. This in- 
stallation is employing highly skilled and 
well-paid workers. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service Computer Center at Mar- 
tinsburg in Berkeley County will soon 
be under construction at a cost of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. Approximately 
289 acres of ground in Jefferson County 
have been secured to develop an Army 
Communications Center. The Bureau 
of Mines Station at Morgantown now 
employs 224 persons, with a payroll of 
$58,640 every 2 weeks and with a total 
authorization of over $2 million an- 
nually. 


I have worked diligently with all Gov- ’ 


ernment agencies to reactivate the Mor- 
gantown Ordnance Works and I have 
been assured by high Government offi- 
cials that the chances are good for put- 
ting the plant back into operation. In 
the early 1950’s, when operations had 
ceased at this chemical facility in Mor- 
gantown, I worked diligently and was 
successful in having the Army lease 
the plant to private enterprise and oper- 
ations were resumed. Airport improve- 
ments at Morgantown have been ap- 
proved and $671,000 in Federal funds al- 
located to complete the job. A new Fer- 
eral building is being constructed at 
Martinsburg at a cost of $1,400,000. At 
least nine new post offices in the Second 
District have either been constructed or 
are currently scheduled for construction. 
These are located at Petersburg, King- 
wood, Shepherdstown, Romney, Moore- 
field, Westover, Star City, and Paw Paw. 
New offices for Elkins and Morgantown 
are on the planning list. 
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Morgantown, and Martinsburg. The fish 


_ hatchery in Randolph County was es- 


tablished by a bill for which I was co- 
sponsor. The Elkins Airport bill saved 
the city of Elkins approximately $100,- 
000. The armory at Keyser is nearing 
completion, and the Elkins Armory will 
soon be constructed. Both of these 
armories were made possible by Federal 
matching funds for which I worked 
ceaselessly until they were made avail- 
able. 

In 1958, the most recent year for which 
complete figures are available, total Fed- 
eral payments in West Virginia for old- 
age and survivors benefits, for veterans’ 
programs, railroad retirement and unem- 
ployment plans, and unemployment in- 
surance amounted to the impressive sum 
of $450 million. All these projects and 
benefits turn loose money in the Second 
District which is used for the procure- 
ment of an endless variety of goods and 
supplies, for the employment of workers, 
and for new and important services. 
And every one of them involves constant 
alertness and attention on the part of 
your Congressman. 

Veterans: No fewer than 10 important 
items of veterans’ legislation emerged 
from the 1960 session. The list will in- 
dicate the nature of the benefits and 
services provided, and will demonstrate 
the fact that our ex-servicemen have 
been neither forgotten nor neglected. 
They are: Extension for 2 years of au- 
thority for direct and guaranteed loans 
to veterans for homes, farms, or business; 
waiver of premiums on national life in- 
surance policies for certain totally dis- 
abled veterans; permission to convert or 
exchange national life insurance policies 
to a new, modified plan; additional com- 
pensation for disabled veterans with 
more than three children: additional 
compensation for certain disabled vet- 
erans; provisions for the services of op- 
tometrists to veterans with service-con- 
nected eye conditions; authorization for 
involuntary retirement after 20 years’ 
service of Air Force and Army officers 
who fail to meet selection requirements 
for promotion three or four times; incen- 
tive pay for service on nuclear-powered 
submarines; amendments to the Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act to equalize promo- 
tion opportunity in various branches of 
the Armed Forces; and posthumous 
awards to the four chaplains. 

Numerous other bills engaged the at- 
tention of Congress, but failed to reach 
final action during the 1960 session. 

Health, education, welfare: In these 
fields, obstructionists in the administra- 
tion and among some ultraconservatives 
in Congress cut off forward-looking 
action on several important matters. A 
realistic proposal for health care for the 
aged was watered down, but pushed 
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through in the best form that could be 
had at this time. Threats of a Presi- 
dential veto precluded any satisfactory 
school-aid bill. A new minimum wage 
bill suffered the same fate. Constructive 
action on a number of matters was 
taken, the list including such items of 
District interest as the extension of the 
special milk program for school children, 
with an increased appropriation of $10 
million; tightening of control over use of 
coal-tar coloring in food, drugs, and cos- 
metics; redefinition of certain narcotic 
drugs, with tightened control over their 
manufacture and sale; new regulations 
to curb the use of the mails to distribute 
obscene and fraudulent matter. 

Miscellaneous: A bill which I co- 
sponsored authorizing the purchase of 
Storer College and other land at a cost 
of $300,000 for addition to the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument will add mate- 
rially to the attractiveness of this his- 
toric site, which already entertains more 
visitors than any other monument in the 
United States except one. Serving the 
needs of these tourists adds significantly 
to the prosperity of the locality. 

As a disabled veteran of World War II 
and the father of six children who are 
attending the public schools of West Vir- 
ginia, I assure the people of the Second 
District, whom I have the honor and the 
privilege of representing in the Con- 
gress—as well as every American—that I 
will always continue to work and fight 
for those things which will strengthen 
our Nation and make it a better place in 
which to live and to bring up their chil- 
dren and mine. 

Every Member of the Congress is re- 
sponsible for his actions to his own con- 
science, to his constituents, to this in- 
comparable Republic, to world opinion, 
and, in the last analysis, to that Supreme 
Power which guards our destiny and 
shapes our ends. In this spirit, we sub- 
mit our record, both individually and 
collectively, to those who must be our 
judge. 





Report by Congressman Laurence Curtis 
to the People of the 10th Congressional 
District of Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, with the adjournment of the 
86th Congress, I give an accounting of 
my. stewardship as Congressman to the 
people of the 10th Congressional District 
of Massachusetts, comprising nearly 
one-third of Boston, wards 4, 5, 10, 12, 
19, 20, 21, Newton, and Brookline. This 
is my first report of this nature, al- 
though I have made newsletter reports 
published in the local papers. 

THE COLD WAR 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on which I have served for 3 
years, is the committee most closely con- 
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cerned with the nonmilitary aspects of 
the cold war. The cold war underlies 
and affects most of the other pro 
domestic and foreign, confronting 
country. The defense effort and other ~ 
cold war activities cost the American 
people more than half of its hard-earned — 
tax dollars. I, therefore, report first on 
my work as a member of this committee. 

My votes have been cast with tl 
facts in mind: the realization that the 
present nonmilitary aggression against 
the United States is war; that threats of © 
rocket retaliation against us have been 
voiced by Chairman Khrushchev; that 
Americans must have strong hearts and — 
steady nerves, and that it may be neces- 
sary to risk war in order to avoid certain 
war; that once a country gives into 
threats, it remains subject to blackmail, 
and is on the road to appeasement which 
can lead only to eventual war, or sur- 
render and enslavement. 

I have supported the President’s for- 
eign policies and foreign aid, known as 
mutual security. I have seen this pro- 
gram in action while on a study mission — 
with other members of the committee — 
to the Far East and around the world ~~ 
last year. I believe that technical co- 
operation and economic assistance must 
receive greater emphasis, with less em- 
phasis on military pacts and military ~ 
assistance. I believe that more of our — 
aid should be handled on a multilateral 
basis in cooperation with other free ~ 
world countries. 7 

The great objective is to show the peo- 
ple of less developed areas who are strive ~ 
ing to raise their standards of living that ~ 
they can do so in freedom rather than ~ 
by succumbing to false but to them al- | 
luring doctrines of communism. Should — 
they choose the path of slavery, centers a 
of hostile power may develop even in our | 
own hemisphere. The balance of world ~ 
power could swing against the free world © 
and endanger our own national security. 

A STRONG DEFENSE 


I have been discussing the nonmilitary ~ 
aspects of the cold war, with which the ~ 
Foreign Affairs Committee is particularly 
concerned. 

As to the military threat against the 
free world, I have supported a strong 
defense, and have consistently voted for 
appropriations for that purpose. I have 
voted for increased appropriations where 
the amounts requested by the President 
had been cut by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND CUBA 


As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I was glad to support the ac- 
tion of that committee aimed at promot- 
ing peace in the Middle East. Amend- . 
ments to the mutual security law spon- od 
sored by that committee upheld freedom [| 
of the seas and condemned economic 
warfare—blockades and boycotts. This 
was, of course, aimed at the illegal block- 
ade of Israeli shipping through the Suez 
Canal and the economic warfare waged | 
against Israel by her neighbors. = 

The amendment provides that our | 
principles in opposition to these practices 
shall be applied in the administration of 
foreign aid. 

The mutual security legislation also 
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American citizens based on race or re- 





ligion. This was aimed particularly at 


the Middle East, where such discrimina- 
tion has existed. 

The situation in Cuba was also taken 
up in this legislation. It prohibited the 
use of foreign aid funds to countries di- 
rectly or indirectly selling arms to the 
Castro regime or giving or loaning mil- 
itary or economic aid. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 


Civil rights legislation, to protect the 
constitutional rights of minority groups, 
has had my strong and active support. 
Two great acts.on civil rights have re- 
cently been passed by the Congress. 
When the 1957 act was before the Con- 
gress, I was a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary which was handling the 
legislation and so was in a good position 
to give the measure strong support. I 
was glad to take part in the debates on 
this year’s bill, voicing strong support. 

Both bills were focused on protecting 
the right to vote. This is a key right be- 
cause, if widely exercised, it can unlock 
the door to the protection of other rights. 
Other rights were also acted upon, such 
as protection from bombings. There 
have also been strong advances in the 
protection of civil rights through admin- 
istrative action. All of these advances 
have had my undivided support. 

The immigration laws are still marred 
by the taint of some discriminatory pro- 
visions. I have supported efforts to 
amend them and have filed bills seeking 
this objective. 

On the other domestic issues, I have 
on the whole followed the President’s 
leadership, avoiding the extremes on 
either side. I supported the-more mod- 
erate approach to the minimum wage 
legislation and medical care for the 
elderly. 

The bill passed by the Congress on the 
latter subject goes further than many 
people realize, and will be a big step for- 
ward in the long battle against poverty 
and underprivilege. 

The other approach to the problem, 
favored by many, which keyed the medi- 
cal care to the old age and survivors in- 
surance program, did not in fact come 
before the House for vote. The House 
Ways and Means Committee, which had 
jurisdiction; and which is of course dom- 
inated by the majority party, decided not 
to bring forward a bill keyed to social 
security insurance, and floor amend- 
ments were not in order. 

I was glad to support other changes 
in the social security law which were 
enacted this year. One made it possible 
for beneficiaries to receive disability in- 
surance. benefits before attaining 50 
years of age. Another increased the 
$1,200 earnings limitation for persons 
who have retired on Social Security by 
about $150. I had filed a bill to raise the 
limit to $2,400, and regret that the pro- 
vision adopted did not go further. This 
subject will probably be taken up again 
next year. 

I have voted for and supported bills 
giving Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, housing, and slum clesrance. I 
have opposed overcentralizaticn of power 
in Washington, and shall refer to this in 
connection with ‘a bill I filed to protect 
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agencies formed under interstate com- 
pacts from unwarranted Federal inter- 
ference. 

I have cast my votes in a direction 
which I believed would promote a free 
economy, sound money and wise govern- 
mental] economy. 

MASSACHUSETTS PROBLEMS 

Problems affecting Massachusetts have 
of course received my special attention. 

Some of the Federal aid programs have 
a tendency to drain money unfairly from 
Massachusetts taxpayers for the benefit 
of other sections of the country whose 
industries are in competition with ours. 

Massachusetts people are of course 
ready to do their fair share on problems 
of truly national interest and national 
importance, but it is necessary to be 
constantly on the alert to see that Fed- 
eral aid is not taken advantage of by 
other areas whose combined legislative 
power is great, to the disadvantage of 
Massachusetts. ; 

I have opposed Federal aid programs 
which I believed were going too much into 
local problems to the disadvantage of 
Massachusetts. I have taken the floor 
in debate to oppose the “formula for dis- 
tribution” of Federal aid when I felt it 
was unfairly weighted with factors which 
resulted in discriminatory treatment of 
Massachusetts. This must bea constant 
battle. 

Some of the problems affecting Massa- 
chusetts must also be handled on the ad- 
ministrative level rather than through 
legislation. Many times the entire Mas- 
sachusetts delegation, Democrats and 
Republicans, have taken action in sup- 
port of procedures which will be helpful 


to Massachusetts. I have joined whole- 


heartedly in these efforts, and have also 
personally taken up these problems with 
the departments concerned. 

The problems to which I refer relate 
to such matters as: Tariff protection of 
Massachusetts industries; protection of 
small business, which is of particular 
importance in Massachusetts; freight 
rates which are discriminatory against 
the port of Boston; the allocation of Fed- 
eral sugar purchases which can be un- 
favorable to the local candy industry 
and other Massachusetts consumers by 
forcing them to purchase less advanta- 
geously from the Chicago market largely 
fed by beet sugar than they could pur- 
chase from loca! refineries handling cane 
sugar imported by sea; limitations on 
imports of residual oil, which hurt our 
area. 
VOTING RECORD 

Beliving that most people would be in- 
terested in key votes on important legis- 
lation, I am including here my record on 
certain votes picked by the New York 
Times as the key rollcall votes of the 
86th Congress. The New York Times 
picked 11 such votes before the House in 
1959, at the Ist session of the present 
86th Congress, and 9 before the House 
in 1960 during the 2d session. Here they 
are: 

NEw York Times Key ROLLCALL VoTss, 1959 

(The first paragraph after each number 
was copied from the New York Times. The 
further description of the issues was com- 
piled by Congressman CurrTIS.) 

1. Hawaii statehood: 
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Senate amendments, was enacted and signed 
by the President. 

5. Wheat program: 

June 18, 1959: Adoption of conference 
report. Rejected: Yea, 202; nay, 214. Dem- 
ocra*s: Yea, 195; nay, 71. Republicans: Yea, 
7, nay, 143. 

This bill was opposed on the ground that 
it would intensify rather than improve the 
problem of surplus wheat. It was later 
vetoed by the President. He said: “The 
proposed return to the discredited high 
rigid price supports would hasten the com- 
plete collapse of the entire wheat program.” 
Curtis voted against adoption of the con- 
ference report, which was in effect a vote 
against the bill. 

6. Foreign aid authorization: 

June 18, 1959: Passage of bill. Passed: 
Yea, 271; nay, 142. Democrats: Yea, 182; 
nay, 83. Republicans: Yea, 89; nay, 59. 

This was the mutual security (foreign 
aid) authorization bill. It made moderate 
cuts in the amounts requested by the Presi- 
dent. It was opposed mainly by those de- 

deeper cuts. Curtis voted for it. 
_ 7. Housing: 

June 23, 1959: Adoption of conference re- 
port. Adopted: Yea, 241; nay, 177. Demo- 
crats: Yea, 222; nay, 51. Republicans: Yea, 
19; nay, 126. 

This was the first of three housing bills. 
It was opposed by the President as exces- 
sive in many respects, and was later vetoed. 
Curtis voted against the adoption of the 
conference report, which was in effect a vote 
against the bill. 

Subsequently, a second bill, also regarded 
by the President as excessive, was passed 
and vetoed. Finally, a bill more in line with 
Presidential policy was passed and became 
law, and Curtis then voted for it. 

8. Federal-State law conflict: 

June 24, 1959: Passage of bill. Passed: 
Yea, 225; nay, 192. Democrats: Yea, 111; 
hay, 162. Republicans: Yea, 114; nay, 30. 

This was the so-called States rights 
bill, HR. 3, relating to preemption. It 
sought to limit the Supreme Court in its 
interpretation of Federal statutes in relation 
to possible conflicts with State statutes. It 
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201. $ 
Republicans: Yea, 134; nay, 17. 
This was the crucial House vote on the 


September 2, 1959. Passage of the bill over 
the President’s veto (two-thirds majority 
required). Failed to pass: Yea. 274; nay, 
138. Democrats: Yea, 263, nay, 6. Republi- 
cans: Yea, 11; nay, 


viding money for hundreds of rivers and 
harbors improvements, flood control, recla- 
mation and power projects all over the cvin- 
try. It was vetoed by the President as ex- 
cessive, principally on account of 67 un- 

new starts, which would have in- 
yolved large future commitments. Curtis 
voted to sustain the veto. 

11. Public works appropriation: 

(Second bill.) September 10, 1959: Pass- 
age of the bill over the President's veto (two- 
thirds majority required). Passed: Yea, 280; 
nay, 121. Democrats: Yea, 260; nay, 5. Re- 
publicans: Yea, 20; nay, 116. 

This was the second “pork barrel” bill, 
passed with iittle change after the first one 
was vetoed. It still contained the 67 un- 
budgeted new starts. The President again 
vetoed it, but it was passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Curtis votetii to sustain the 
veto. 


New York Times’ Key ROLLCALL Vores, 1960 


1. Water pollution veto: 

February 25, 1960: Motion to pass, over the 
President's veto, amendments to the Water 
Pollution Control Act raising Federal grants 
to the States for sewage plant construction 
to $90 million a year. Two-thirds majority, 
or 271 votes, required for passage. Rejected: 
Yea, 249; nay, 157. Democrats: Yea, 234; nay, 
27. Republicans: Yea, 15; nay, 130. Curris 
voted nay. I favored the President's more 
moderate approach. 

2, Civil rights: 

March 24, 1960: Motion to pass the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960, making obstruction of 
integration in the schools a crime and pro- 
viding Federal referees in voter-registration 
disputes. Passed: Yea, 311; nay, 109. Demo- 
crats: Yea, 179, nay, 94. Republicans: Yea, 
132; nay, 15. Curris voted yea. 

3. Aid to schools, Powell amendment: 

May 26, 1960: Powre.., Democrat, of New 
York, amendment to the School Construc- 
tion Act of 1960 barring Federal funds to 
segregated school systems. Passed: Yea, 218; 
nay, 181. Democrats: Yea, 100; nay, 160. 
Republicans: Yea, 118; nay, 21. Curtis voted 
yea. I did not want money of Massachusetts 
taxpayers to be spent on segregated schools. 

4. Aid to schools, passage: 

May 26, 1960: Passage of school bill as 

$325 


Yea, 206; nay, 189. Democrate: Yea, 162; 
nay, 97. Republicans: ‘Yea, 44; nay, 92. 


Curtis voted year 
5. Foreign aid: 
Jane 17, 1960: Taper, Republican, of New 


aid requests. Passed: Yea, 212; nay, es 
Democrats: Yea, 15; nay, 138. Republicans 
Yea, 107; nay, 34. Curtis voted yea. 

6. Health care for aged: 

June 23, 1960: Omnibus social security bill 
providing increased benefits under existing 
programs and authorizing Federal grants for 
medical care that may or may not 
be established by the States for needy per- 
sons 65 years of age and over. Passed: Yea, 
381; nay, 28. Democrats: Yea, 244; nay, 16. 

Republicans: Yea, 137; nay, 7. Curtis voted 
yea. 

7. Wheat: 

June 23, 1960: Farm Surplus Reduction 
Act of 1960, raising price and re- 
ducing acreage. Rejected: Yea, 171; nay, 236. 
Democrats: Yea, 162; nay, 100. Republicans: 


$1.25 to 0118 an hour and limiting exten- 

sion of coverage. Passed: Yea, 211; nay, 203 

Democrats: Yea, 90; nay, 176. Republicans: 

Yea, 121; nay, 27. Curtis voted yea. 

9. Pay raise veto: 

July 1, 1960. Motion to pass Postal and 
Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act of 
1960 over the President’s veto. Two-thirds 
majority required for passage. Passed: Yea, 
$45; nay, 60. Democrats: Yea, 256; nay, 138. 
Republicans: Yea, 89; nay, 56. Curtis voted 
nay. 

CURTIS’ FIGHT TO PROTECT MASSACHUSETTS 
AGENCIES FROM UNWARRANTED FEDERAL IN- 
TERFERENCE 
The fight for home rule and against 

unwarranted Federal interference must 

be a continuous one. Government 
should be kept close to the people, and 
local control of local matters is a corner- 


stone of American democracy. Federal . 


power has a tendency to feed on itself. 
The danger of overcentralization of gov- 
ernmental powers in Washington needs 
continual watching. 

In support of these principles, I filed 
a bill to protect an agency formed under 
an interstate compact, to which Massa- 
chusetts was a party, from unwarranted 
Federal interference. 

This interference was threatened be- 
cause Congress had insisted on its right 
to investigate the Port of New York Au- 
thority, an agency formed under an in- 
terstate compact, and the principle relied 
upon was broad enough to pose a threat 
to other agencies. 

In the New York case the right of 
investigation was challenged by Gover- 
nor Rockefeller, of New York, and by 
Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, and by 
the Port of New York Authority itself. 
Three officials of that authority who re- 
fused to produce certain documents were 
cited for contempt of Congress. 

The New England Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Commission informed 
me that it felt that the assertion of Fed- 
eral power in the New York case pre- 
sented a threat to that Commission. I 
filed a bill to protect that Commission 
from unwarranted Federal interference. 


September 21 


In the New York case, the claim that 
Coneeans toe hee ee 
based on the requirement of the Consti- 
tution that States shall not enter into. 


carry with it any right of the Congress 
to investigate or regulate the acts of the © 
Commission formed under that compact. 

This bill raises an important question 
of Federal-State relations. The main 
purpose of interstate compacts is to find 
a way of avoiding the constant growth 
and concentration of Federal power, and 
to make provision for the States to as- 
sume responsibilities and act effectively 
in matters of local concern as to which 
State cooperation was desirable. This 
purpose is prejudiced, if not defeated, 
by the claim that the Congress has the 
right to investigate and regulate the 
activities of agencies formed under in- 
terstate compacts. 

While my bill was filed too late for 
action in the last session, it brought this 
problem to public attention and has re- 
ceived much favorable comment. 

OTHER CURTIS BILIS 


It is the practice of some Congress- 
men to file many bills. These are often 
repetitions of other bills already before 
the Congress on subjects of popular in- 
terest. I have not followed that prac- 
tice, but have limited my bills to mat- 
ters of special interest to the district, 
or to matters which I felt were other- 
wise insufficiently covered. 

Among Curtis bills of general interest, 
the objectives of which were favorably 
acted upon, were the following: 

To reduce from 65 to 62 the age at 
which a single woman can qualify for 
admission to a low-rent housing project 
and the age at which a woman can qual- 
ify her family for admission to a project 
designed specifically for elderly families. 
This provision was included in the 
housing bill of 1959. 

To control bombings, usually mani-- 
festations of racial discrimination. This 
objective was included in the 1960 Civil 
Rights Act. 

A House resolution honoring and con- 
gratulating Arthur Fiedler on his 30th 
anniversary as conductor of the Boston 
Pops Orchestra: It was passed by the 
House, no Senate action necessary. 

To increase social security earnings 
limitations to $2,400 per annum. This 
was included in greatly reduced form in 
the Social Security Amendments of 1960. 

A resolution to express indignation of 
Congress with the desecration of places 
of worship. This objective was partly 
included in the bombing provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960. 


PRIVATE BILLS 
During the 2d session of the 86th Con- 


“gress in 1959 and 1960, I filed 15 private 


bills. These relate to individual prob- 
lems and seek special legislation regard- 
ing immigration matters or private 
claims against the Government or by the 
Government against the individual 
They usually seek an exception to some 
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law or regulation which would create 
nardship if literally applied. 

These are difficult bills on which to 
secure favorable action, but the action 
on the Curtis bills was gratifying: 

Five of the Curtis bills were enacted; 
One was passed by the House but not 


by the Senate; 
The objective of one was accomplished 
by administrative action; , 


Several were filed too late for action by 
the 86th Congress and will be brought 
up again next year. 

This was an unusually favorable bat- 
ting average for this type of legislation. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I believe that one of my major duties 
is to see to it that constituents are fairly 
treated in all their dealings with the Fed- 
eral Government. I have maintained 
offices open the year around in both 
Boston and Washington for every pos- 
sible service to constituents. I have con- 
ducted periodic meetings with constitu- 
ents in every section of the district. 

My newsletter published in the local 
press seeks to keep people in touch with 
matters of interest in Washington and 
report on my activities. I write these 
letters myself, and do the necessary re- 
search myself. 

CONCLUSION 


In closing this report, I express my ap- 
preciation to the people of the 10th Dis- 
trict for the honor and privilege of rep- 
resenting them in the Congress of the 
United States. 





Current Status of the Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Power Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional security is indispensably tied to 
maximum economic growth. Equally, 
indispensable, therefore, to our national 


’ security is the development of electrical 


power. As we well know, this kind. of 
energy is the lifeblood of industry. Not 
only is electrical power the lifeblood of 
industry, but we further know that the 
growth rate of any industrial economy is 
determined and measured by the growth 
rate of electrical power development. A 
less than maximum rate of power devel- 
opment results in a less than maximum 


» rate of economic growth. This is a situ- 


ation we just cannot afford, especially 
when we are reminded that the Soviets 
are estimated to be well ahead of their 
schedule of hydropower development and 
that by 1975 if they merely remain on 
schedule, their hydropower output may 
equal our own. 

I am calling these items to your atten- 
tion, prefatory to my remarks on the 
current status of the Passamaquoddy 
project because it would seem that I 
would be remiss in my duty to the peo- 
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ple of my district and State and the 
Nation if I did not indicate the vital im- 
portance of Quoddy not only to the 
economy of the State of Maine, but to 
the national economy as well, especially 
when we reflect upon the rapid advance- 
ment of the Soviets. N 

What then is the present status of the 
Quoddy project? I am pleased to note 
that solid commitments are now being 
made to the development of this project. 
As an example, Mr. Speaker, I would in- 
sert the following: 
Tue Democratic PLatrorM: THE RIGHTS oF 

Man 


(Report of the committee on resolutions and 
platform as adopted by the Democratic 
National Convention, Los Angeles, July 
12, 1960) 

The Republican administration would turn 
the clock back to the days before the New 
Deal, in an effort to divert the benefits of the 
great natural energy resources from all the 
people to a favored few. It has followed for 
many years a “no new starts” policy. 

It has stalled atomic energy development; 
it has sought to cripple rural electrification. 

It has closed the pilot plant on getting oil 
from shale. 

It has harassed and hampered the TVA. 


We reject this philosophy and these pol- - 


icles. The people are entitled to use profit- 
ably. what they already own. 

The Democratic administration instead 
will foster the development of efficient re- 
gional giant power systems from all sources, 
including water, tidal, and nuclear power, to 
supply low-cost electricity to all retail elec- 
tric systems, public, private, and cooperative. 

The Democratic administration will con- 
tinue to develop “yardsticks” for measuring 
the rates of private utility systems. This 
means meeting the needs of rural electric 
cooperatives for low-interest loans for dis- 
tribution, transmission and generation facil- 
ities; Federal transmission facilities, where 
appropriate, to. provide efficient low-cost 
power supply; and strict enforcement of the 
public-preference clause in power marketing. 

The Democratic administration will sup- 
port continued study and research on energy 
fuel resources, including new sources in 
wind and sun. It will push forward with 
the Passamaquoddy tidal power project with 
its great promise of cheaper power and 
expanded prosperity for the people of New 
England. , 


It was also a pleasing and happy ex- 
perience for me to hear the remarks of 
Senator Joun F. KENNEDY: 


Tue DreAM or PassAMAQUODDY 


(Excerpts of address by Senator JoHNn F. 
KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, at 
Maine Democratic Party issues conference 
banquet, Augusta, Maine, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1959.) 

Let us examine the impact of this coming 
revolutionary decade on the State of Maine, 
selecting only one vital area: The demand 
for electrical energy. By 1970, this State 
alone, according to official estimates, will 
need 405,000 more kilowatts of capacity than 
all existing and planned private power 
sources can possibly supply. Without this 


added power, your industrial development, . 


your competitive status, your business costs 
and home conveniences, will all lag behind 
other parts of the country. But there is an 
answer—an answer now based on a solid, 
factual study—and that answer is a dream 
40 years old that must now become a reality: 
Passamaquoddy. 

The recent report of the International 
Passamaquoddy Engineering Board fully 
justifies all the years of urging, planning 
and hoping. Soon after I took my oath of 


power needs—and to the regeneration of the 
whole economy of Maine and Washington 
County in particular. 

I 


which Maine possesses: a 
highly skilled and well-educated labor force, 
easy access to oversea faw materials, and 


to expand their economies. As in the case 
of the seaway, their needs and their prob- 
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Section, International Joint Commission; 
Gen. Samuel Sturgis, who works in a con- 
sulting capacity with the board which made 
the Passamaquoddy tidal power project sur- 


vey; and, finally, John Roach, of the Army. 


Engineers, who has been identified with 
Quoddy from the early thirties. 

Outver said that “the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to indicate to the U.S. members of 
the IJC that there is decidedly favorable in- 
terest on the part of Members of the House 
of Representatives, as well as to develop 
with the members of the IJC some under- 
standing of the problems involved in nego- 
tiating with their counterparts of the 
Canadian section of the IJC. 

Ontver finally added as to purpose that 
it was his idea and Prank 
Corrin “to gather some indication of any 
specific action which they might be taking 
in the next few months, which would be 
helpful in getting the IJC report expedited.” 


On Wednesday, I sent the following 
letter to Hon. E. A. Bacon, Chairman 
of the U.S. Section of the International 


Joint Commission: 


Hon. E. A. Bacon, 
Chairman, U.S. Section, International Joint 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHamman: Thanks for your 
courtesy and cooperation in perticipating in 
the meeting on Monday in my office when 
the present status and current problems in- 
cident to the negotiating of an agreement 
with your Canadian counterpart on the 
IJC of the Rankin Rapids-Quoddy report 
were discussed. 

I hope that you were similarly impressed 
as I was with the sincere interest of Con- 
gressman Jonzs of Alabama, Congressman 
Smauru of Mississippi and Congressman Evins 
of Tennessee in the project and their de- 
sire to cooperate in expediting a favorable 
report and recommendations by the Com- 
mission. 

I agree with Congressman SmirH and the 
implied support of Congressman Jones that 
we should proceed on the basis of US. 
underwriting of this entire project. I real- 
ize that this entails consent of the Provin- 
celal or Dominion governments of Canada 
oy both that we may build on their soil and 
in their sovereign waters. 

However, this should not prove too diffi- 
cult to achieve because of the direct quid 
pro quo which obviously falls into Cana- 
dian laps as a “windfall” resulting from the 
downstream 


River, which is created by upstream storage, 
oo to the Rankin Rapids installa- 


Avucust 31, 1960. 
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You will recall that General McNaughton, 
your counterpart on the Canadian section, 
in his testimony before the External Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Commons 
om Wednesday, March 14, 1960, stated, on 
page 152, “Rankin is one of the 
possibilities of firming up the tidal power, 
but we have to persuade our friends who 
live on the St. John River above Fort Kent 
to build a dam at Rankin Rapids or per- 
haps a smaller dam at Big Rapids in con- 
struction with another at Lincoln School 
and between them to make available some- 
thing like 1% to 2% million acre-feet of 
storage. 

That storage water would be released 
through an installation at Rankin Rapids 
or Lincoln School in the United States and 
would be used to regulate the flows of the 
St. John River, and enable an increased 
installation to be made at Beechwood for 
which, on our recommendation the govern- 
ment of New Brunswick has already made 
provision, would, also, enable a couple of 
other plants to be installed * * *” and (2) 
on page 159, “I have nothing new to report 
on the St. John River except to say that we 
cannot go ahead with our Beechwood Mor 
at site run of river plants until we get stor- 
age. But we hope that someday our USS. 
friends will see fit to undertake in 
tive arrangement the development of the 
Rankin Rapids and the Lincoln School.” 

These statements of General McNaughton, 
in my opinion, underscore the value to Can- 
ada of the Rankin Rapids storage capacity 
which is a must if Beechwood expansion and 
additional downstream projects are to be 
undertaken on the St. John in New Bruns- 
wick. 

Why, then, should we not proceed on the 
assumption that Canadian cooperation in 
the matter of authority for us to build on 
their tidelands and soil is clearly and justi- 
filably indicated? 

It is my opinion that the Rankin Rapids- 
Quoddy project as a unilateral undertaking 
of the United States can be far more favor- 
ably presented to the Congress than could 
any alternative proposals involving long, 
complicated and, I feel, impossible negotia- 
tions with the Canadians. Single U.S. spon- 
sorship of the project might include recipro- 
cal interchange of power when and if mu- 
tually advisable. Perhaps it should be borne 
in mind that the Canadians do not need to 
participate in the power output of the proj- 
ect once their own plans for expansion of 
Beechwood and additional installations on 
the downstream of the St. John have been 
made possible by the Rankin Rapids-Quoddy 
proposal. 

The recreational, navigational, and high- 
way connection benefits which would auto- 
matically accrue to the people of New Bruns- 
wick would add to the downstream windfall, 
once we Lave conmmpleted this project. 

These are some of the conclusions which 
I have reached as a result of our several 
discussions, and I present them to you for 
what they may be worth. 
that they make some sense for you as well. 

In closing, let me apologize for burden- 
ing you with additional correspondence and 
to express my deep and sincere appreciation 
for your willingness to consider our prob- 
lems in Maine in respect to Quoddy with 
such an open and tolerant understanding. 
I feel certain that, if the deserving people 
of Maine are to benefit from the untold 
benefits of this great natural resource proj- 
ect during this generation, then we must act 
forthwith. I feel certain that the good 
people of New Brunswick are of similar 
mind, General McNaughton to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

Let me repeat, I am available for any and 
all possible cooperation which in your opin- 
ion may be constructive and in the best in- 
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terests of the Rankin Rapids-Quoddy — 
project. 
Sincerely, 
JaMeEs C, OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 
P.S.—I have taken the liberty to send 
copies of this letter to our friends John 
Roche, Congressman Frank Smith, Congress- 
man Joe Evins, Congressman Robert Jones, 
Congressman Frank Coffin, Francis Adams, 


General Sturgis, and Roscoe Emery. 

In discussing the current status of 
Quoddy, I would also call to your atten- 
tion the relation of low-cost power to 
industrial development: 

Somes NoTES ON THE RELATIONSHIP or Low- 

Cost Power TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A recent survey by the publication Mill & 
Factory indicated that in the decade 1950 to 
1960 New England was the only region in the 
country suffering a decline as an industrial 
market. In contrast, the Tennessee Valley 
region enjoyed a 21-percent increase; the 
Pacific coast, also a region of low-cost elec- 
tricity, gained 53 percent. 

As a contrast, let us look at the recently 
published 10-year (1950-60) report of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. During the 
decade $214 billion was invested by private 
industry in expanding existing industries in 
the TVA area and in building new ones. One 
hundred thousand new jobs were created. 
Industrial use of electricity increased from 
75 billion kilowatt-hours to 16,38 billion 
kilowatt-hours. 

A more recent and more direct example of 
the lure of low-cost electricity was provided 
last month (August 1960) by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. Bonneville an- 
nounced earlier this year that an additional 
300,000 kilowatts of firm and secondary elec- 
tricity would be sold to industry. Last 
month, Bonneville reported that the power 
had been allocated to provide for the estab- 
lishment of two new electroprocess indus- 
tries and plant additions for two 
industries. Investment in new plant facili- 
ties alone is expected to approximate $140 
million, as a result of this power allocation. 

The impact of new jobs on a community 
has been measured by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in nine counties enjoying rapid 
industrial growth, two of them in the TVA 
area, According to the chamber's 
tion, “What New Industrial Jobs Mean to a 
Community,” each 100 new factory workers 
bring @ total of 296 new people to the com- 
munity; create 112 more households, and 
$590,000 more personal income per year. Of 
this income, $360,000 goes into retail sales. 
A further breakdown shows that $70,000 of 
this would go to grocery stores; $30,000 to 
eating and drinking places; $45,000 to depart- 
ment stores; $25,000 to clothing stores; 
$50,000 to automobile dealers; $20,000 to 
gasoline service stations; $15,000 to lumber 
yards and building materials dealers; and 
$105,000 to other stores. The 100 new fac- 
tory workers also would bring four more re- 
tail establishments into the community and 
would create jobs for 74 other workers in 
retail trade, construction, professional and 
related services, transportation, government, 
and other trades and services, 

It is not surprising that TVA’s 100,000 new 
jobs were accompanied by a rise in per te 
income (average) from $890 in 1950 to about 
$1,296 at the close of 1958. 

The Governor of Washington State, Albert 
D. Rosellini, recently summarized the bene- 
fits which Federal multipurpose development 
of the Columbia River has brought to his 
State. In summary, these benefits were: A 
high degree of electrical living among the 
people; industrial diversification and expan- 
sion which have been a direct benefit of low- 
cost power. He reported that the aluminum 
companies which played such a vital role in 
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our war effort were the first major industrial 
users of Bonneville power. Subsequently, 
other industries have been added, ranging 
from carborundum reduction to chlorine 
manufacture. “These industries have stabi- 
lized our economy, increased taxable income, 
and have provided badly needed diversifica- 
tion of employment,” he said. 

A good example of industry following low- 
cost power can be seen at the St. Lawrence 
project. In a report by the New York Power 
Authority (28th Annual Report, Feb. 9, 1959) 
it is pointed out: “Industrial and commer- 
cial development and expansion in the north 
country are directly attributable to the St. 
Lawrence power project. Alcoa, pioneer in 
the use of electric power embarked on a $25 
million program of modernization and ex- 
pansion. Reynolds Metals is constructing a 
new plant scheduled to employ 1,000 workers 
while Chevrolet Motors is building a casting 
plant expected to provide employment for 
700. At Rouses Point the Quebec Lithium 
Corp. has scheduled a new plant where 800 
will be employed. These construction proj- 
ects, costing well over $100 million have not 
only provided employment for local labor 
but commerce for area merchants and busi- 
nesses, while related activities in new motels, 
hotels, shopping centers, gas stations, and 
other service businesses have contributed 
heavily to the further growth of the St. 
Lawrence Valley’s economy.” 


Finally, in order to develop a proper 
perspective as to the meaning of Quoddy 
when related to the Maine economy, I 
would refer you for your study and 
thoughtful consideration to a statement 
presented in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, March 3, 1959: 

An UNntTIpy GRAVEYARD 
(Statement filed by Benjamin J. Dorsky, 
president, Maine State Federated Labor 

Council, AFL-CIO, Bangor, Maine) 
REPORT ON WASHINGTON COUNTY IN THE STATE 

OF MAINE 


The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency now conducting hearings on area 
redevelopment -legislation should, in the 
judgment of the organized labor movement 
in the State of Maine, have before it the at- 
tached rather startling report on a little- 
known depressed section of our State. This 
report on a depressed area, described as an 
“Untidy Graveyard” has been prefaced by a 
competent student and observer who knows 
the county from firsthand experience and 
who has studied sufficient documentary ma- 
terial to verify the conclusions which the 
naked eye plainly reveals. 

We, the officers of the Maine AFL-CIO, be- 
lieve that Washington County, Maine, should 
be studied in depth by trained observers 
representing the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. We are confident that 
further investigation would prove that the 
situation we describe is in fact worse than 
we depict it to be. 

The existence of even one such spot as 
Washington County in these United States 
makes it iniperative and urgent that the 
Congress adopt legislation which will at- 
tempt to mitigafe and finally correct such 
conditions as are set forth in the statement 
we offer herewith. 

Situated in the extreme northeastern part 
of the United States exists a strange phe- 
Momenon. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in Washington County, Maine, exists an un- 
tidy graveyard, its inhabitants belonging 
heither to the living nor the dead. 

Here are just a few of the essential facts 
about Washington County and its people. 
What we set forth here are not stories from 
some melancholy bygone day and age; these 
are cruel, hard facts about life in one Ameri- 
can county today. 
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The families in 6 of the 217 counties in the 
Northeastern States had median income of 


tenths percent of Washington County fam- 
ilies have incomes of less than $2,000 a year 

Subsistence living is also seen in the way 
people in Washington County spend 
little money they have. It goes for the 
cessities of life—food and general merchan- 
dise. The only two luxuries that are exten- 
sively enjoyed are television and the auto- 
mobile. 

Again in the Northeastern States, the av- 
erage value of farmland and buildings was 
$11,684. Only two counties have houses the 
value of which averaged less than $4,500. 
These are Piscataquis and Washington Coun- 
ties, both of which are located in Maine.* 

Restricting ourselves to comparisons with- 
in Maine, Washington County has the lowest 
percentage of persons employed in manufac- 
turing, the fewest per capita number of hos- 
pital and nursing home beds, the highest 
rates of illegitimacy and unemployment and 
maternal deaths. Again, among the North- 
eastern States, 21 counties had nonfarm 
single-family houses that averaged less than 
$4,000 in value. Three of these were in Ver- 
mont, nine in Pennsylvania and eleven in 
Maine. In only Washington County the me- 
dian value of houses was less than $3,000. 

Again, among the Northeastern States, 10 
of the 217 counties were such that less than 
40 percent of their dwelling units had hot 
running water, a private toilet and bath, and 
were not dilapidated. Four were in Penn- 
sylvania. The remaining six were in Maine. 
Washington County consistent again was the 
most primitive. 

The low average of the gross wage for 
manufacturing in Washington County is 
$3,047. The gross wage for manufacturing 
statewide is $3,551. 

The textile, paper, and hard goods plants 
within Washington County which are the 
only industries which provide steady em- 
ployment account for only 40 percent of the 
labor force engaged. in manufacturing. 

For a 3-month period during the winter 
months in 1956-57 almost half of the entire 
Washington County labor force was unem- 
ployed. 

During the winter months of 1957 and 
1958 more than half of the Washington 
County Labor force was unemployed. 

All of the industries in Washington 
County, all but lumber, paper, and poultry, 
are highly seasonal and insecure. 

For instance, their sardine plants. operate 
for the period from the latter part of June 
through September; the blueberry season— 
a few weeks in August and early September. 

Returning to income analysis again for 
Washington County, it is startling to note 
that the model income for families is be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,499.41. Eight and six- 
tenths percent of Washington County fam- 
ilies earn less than $500 per year.* 

Only 57.9 percent of Washington County 
children who entered the ninth grade from 
the years 1953 through 1957 completed their 
high school years. 

In 1954 more than half of the commer- 
cial farms in Washington County received 


Ts 


‘gross income of less than $2,500. 


As of January 1959, according to figures 
released by the Maine Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, estimated unemployment 
was 3,590. Of this group 2,339 are covered 
for unemployment compensation. Three 
hundred and thirteen of that group have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation. 
Average weekly payments in unemployment 
compensation made for the year 1958 were 
$21.53. 


11960 Census Bulletin PB 19. 


cent for the State of Maine, and 12 percent 
for the Nation.* 


compared to 43.5 percent for the State of 
Maine. 


Aid to dependent children payments per 
1,000 population for the year 1957 in Wash- 
ingto: 


examination of the level of income in the 
Washington County communities suggests a 
real correlation between the level of income 
and the aid to dependent children payment 
rate. In all of the three categories of the 
public assistance program, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the dis- 
abled—the rate here is again high when 
compared to the overall State percentage. 

The preceding is merely a random sam- 
pling which points to the overall hardships 
endured by the over 35,000 inhabitants of 
Washington County. It is still difficult, 
however, to depict the social climate and ac- 
companying problems which subsistence liv- 
ing and consequent social isolation has pro- 
duced. . 


One observer who visited the county 
summed it up this way. “These people keep 
going by virtue of hope alone. They hope 
for better times—that an economic miracle 
of some sort will. occur. They hope that 
maybe somehow or other job opportunities 
will improve.” 


For the most part, the population lives in 
scattered coastal communities. Another ob- 
server visiting Washington County and going 
from one community to another, talking 
with shopkeepers, professional people, and 
in one community, a minister, factory work- 
ers, clerks, school children, and others, found 
that the people of the county are incessantly 
hopeful of a change for the better. One gas 
station owner, when queried with the ques- 
tion as to what high school graduates do, 
said they have two choices—‘“They either 
leave the State or go into the service.” 


A shopkeeper had this to say. “There is 
absolutely nothing for young men and 
women to do here—absolutely nothing.” 
A sardine factory worker put it this way 
when asked, “What do you do for a living?” 
“Nothing.” He further indicated that he 
had one more unemployment compensation 
check to draw. When it was pointed out 
that his new benefit period would begin on 
April 1, he said, “I didn’t work enough last 
year to draw anything after April this time.” 

A restaurant operator said, “Things are 
slow and I don’t mean this year; they have 
always been. It doesn’t seem that we can 
even hope for a change any more. Some 
people haven't learned yet that we have 
always had it bad, and I’m convinced now 
that we always will. It’s sort of funny. 
You’d think we would have enough sense 
to just pack up and leave, but we have our 
roots here.” The minister had this to say: 
“It’s hard for people to live a good moral 
life when they can’t even feed their bodies. 
You wouldn't believe it, but the only way 
some people get through the winter here 
is on a straight clam diet. If we didn’t have 
the sea at our front yard, we just wouldn’t 
be able to even subsist.” 

The shopkeeper made this comment on 
the high migration of young people out of 





3 September 1957 Report to Nutrition Com- 
mittee on School Lunch and Special Milk. 

* Census of Maine Manufacturers 1956 De- 
partment of Labor and Industry Bulletin 
255. 
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store manager 
Eastport said: “People here make 
come working a few months in the 


-and time again. Welfare payments and 
unemployment checks are an integral part 
of the moneys which people use to live on 
in Washington County. It is a strange 
thing to find that the “public dole” should 


the possibilities of group effort, their high- 

est income was not over $1,000 and most 

the fishermen received only $200 to $300 
Here is a possible way out for 


The visitor is struck by the dreadful shab- 
ess of the pevople’s dress in the towns 
unemployment is acute; it was remi- 
of.Tobacco Road. One interview 


there has been for decades deliberate sabo- 
tage by this group to circumvent any at- 
tempts to develop the county. We know, of 
course, that in this area of Maine there has 
been for some time a surplus labor pool. 

We know too that some types of industries 
hire as cheaply as possible and are able to 
do so because of the low level of industrial 
development and the constant surplus labor 
pool. During one trip through Washing- 
ton County a particular textile mill was 
pointed out by orfe of the town residents. 
This plant, we were told, had once been situ- 
ated elsewhere in Maine, and paid prevailing 
wages. To escape from the necessity of pay- 
ing just ordinary standard rates of pay, this 
plant folded up and came to this area of 
Maine where the workers would, without 
question take whatever pay the employer 
wished to give. 

Interviews seem to indicate that there are 
two groups in W County. The 
larger group which favors industrial develop- 
ment and the smaller group of industrial 
barons who strive to conserve the status quo 
and its consequent economic and social prob- 
lems. ‘ 


*M. M. Cote, director of St. Francis Xavier 


University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, de- 
livered in Madison, Wis., May 10, 1958, a 
speech entitled “A Plea for Democracy.” 


Any report, even such as this, as brief and 
sampling as it is, would not be complete if 


Washington County as well as the whole 
State. 

Attention should be called to the answers 
to questions which were made by the Maine 
State Department of Education; the pur- 
pose of which was to determine the voca- 
tional needs of the county. Given the low 
standard of living, acute unemployment, dis- 
tressing social problems, the results of this 
survey would at first glance seem to be 
disturbing and puzzling, since the survey 
indicated that the people of W 
County were not interested in the develop- 
ment of personal job skills in relation to the 
needs of a variety of industries. The re- 
sults were puzzling because they seemed to 
indicate that these people are some type of 
a zero quantity.’ 

Why? There is data, even at this time, 
that has been developed, which, if inter- 
preted, might suggest the answer as to why 
the Vocational Needs Survey showed a nega- 
tive attitude on the part of Washington 
County people: toward the development of 
personal job skills. Might it be suggested 
here something that has been known to edu- 
cational people for some time—that the 
learner is the center of the learning process, 
that the curriculum in must be 
built around the learner’s basic needs. 
Therefore, it would seem reasonable to sug- 
gest that any rural development programs 
must be geared to the real needs of the 
people rather than develop a program of 
frills, which, although they may be nice 
things in themselves, have no conscious 
value to these people and their unanswered 
needs. Another reason which might be sug- 
gested to explain the negative attitude of 
the people of Washington County to the 
Vocational Needs Survey is that they are 
living in a type of economy far removed from 
challenging and stimulating personal devel- 
opment. 

The low percentage of persons employed 
in manufacturing, the few per capita, num- 
ber of hospital and nursing home beds, the 
high rates of illegitimacy, unemployment, 
maternal deaths, the bare subsistence stand- 
ard of living, the low value and ill-equipped 
homes, and other almost incredible economic 
and social features of Washington County 
were mentioned earlier in this report. It is 
easy to suggest a real correlation between 
the level of income created by the lack of 
industry and these problems. Washington 
County strikes one as an untidy graveyard 
whose inhabitants helong neither to the liv- 
ing nor the dead—where hope is dying or 
dead. This is another way of saying that 
the pattern of living of its people is a reflec- 
tion of a static and binding economy. It is 
assumed that people are people wherever 
they may be found—that at the moment of 
conception they inherit the of cre- 
ative greatness. We must probe deeply into 
the problems of the people of Washington 
County and ask ourselves why this promise 
of creative greatness has been thwarted. 


* Vocational Needs Survey, 
State Department of Education. 
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Years of Frustration and Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Spedker, we are 
about to conclude the 2d session of the 
86th Congress, It is a good time to look” 
back at what we have done, to review 
the bills we have enacted and to place 
upon the record the reasons for the fail- 
ure to enact other bills. It is also appro- 
priate to direct attention to the conduct 
of the executive departments of our Goy- 
ernment during this Congress. 

As a proper prelude to these remarks 
I have placed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD the statements I 
have made upon the conclusion of the 
work of each prior Congress in which 
it has been my honor and privilege to 
serve. I believe they demonstrate that 
I have approached my service not as a 
Democrat, which I am proud to be, but 
as an American. 

I make this statement now, as an 
American, to alert all of those who agree 
with me to the opportunity of returning 
me to this high office, knowing full well 
that I hereby give notice to those who 
disagree with me that theirs will be the 
privilege of voting to return me to pri- 
vate life. 

Immediately after the 1952. election, 
and again after the 1956 election, most 
of my Democratic colleagues joined me 
in pledging the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration our wholehearted support 
in acting in the best interests of our 
country. 

Throughout all of these 744 years we 
have done just that. We have not been 
the loyal opposition. We have been a 
responsible, coordinate body of our Gov- 
ernment. We have never opposed for the 
sake of being contrary. We were ready 
to follow the path that led to what was - 
best for our Nation. We had no leader 
in the White House and none in the 
second in command. When we sought 
to lead we were abused with vitriolic, 
unreasoned and illogical vetoes. 

Ties that could have been broken by 
a@ Vice President’s vote in favor of prog- 
ress found the vote favoring reaction 
and opposing progress. 

Just as the 80th Congress has found 
its niche in history under the title of 
“the do-nothing Congress” this Eisen- 
hower-Nixon - administration will go 
down as “the could-not-have-done- 
worse administration.” - Its voice of ex- 
— is the voice of frustration and 

ailure. 


The record of this Republican Eisen- 
howet-Nixon administration is so bad 
that more and more candidates running 
for office under the Republican Party’s 
label will disown their party and try to 
disassociate themselves from it in order . 
to get elected. 

The Republican cry throughout this 
Congress has been that the Democratic 
program, the Democratic Party philoso- 
phy, is fine but they, the Republicans, 
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know better how to implement it. Un- 
fortunately, too frequently they have 
voted contrary to the way they talked. 
All too often they were joined by those 
Democrats from the southern part of 
our country who are just as reactionary 
as most Republicans. 

When Democratic Congresses had 
Democratic Presidents and Vice Presi- 
dents we moved forward. We were not 
scourged with vetoes. All we needed was 
a majority of each House of Congress 
and a President in smypathy with our 
goals, in fact, setting our goals, and we 
had good, sound, responsible Govern- 
ment. 

If we had had a President, or even a 
Vice President, who took the trouble to 
find out what the people wanted or what 
was good for the people, either of them, 
the President or the Vice President, 
could have delivered enough Republican 
votes to help us do the job. It is useless 
to consider where they were or why they 
were missing when this aid was needed. 
The sad fact is that they were nowhere 
to be found when they could have been 
so helpful. 

I have heard the taunts that the 
Democrats in Congress could have 
passed any legislation they wanted be- 
cause two-thirds of each House were 
Democrats. That just is not so. At no 
time did the Democrats in the Senate, 
even counting all the southerners, con- 
stitute a two-thirds majority. The near- 
est they came to that was a count of 66 
to 34, which was one short of two-thirds 
of the 100 Members of the Senate. In 
the House we were never that close. 
283 to 154 was as close as we got in this 
Congress. We failed to override vetoes 
by from one to six votes. The result was, 
instead of rule by the majority we had 
rule by just more than one-third plus a 
veto. 

Those are the reasons why we have 
had no aid to depressed areas, no aid to 
education, no aid to housing, no real 
liberalization of our social security laws, 
no increase in minimum wages, no good 
farm bill, no sufficient liberalization of 
our immigration laws, no proper conser- 
vation and water pollution control bills, 
and an insufficient, unworkable and im- 
properly financed bill for medical care 
for the aged. 

We authorized and appropriated more 
money ‘han requested for national 
security and defense. We believe that 
the lives and liberty of Americans can- 
not be measured by dollars and no sum 
is too great to preserve them. But a see- 
nothing, hear-nothing, learn-nothing 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
refused to spend that money. They 
have talked big and acted little. That 
is why our entire defense and missile 
program is outdated. 

Our loss of prestige throughout the 
world, among our friends and neigh- 
bors, is bad enough. It is, however, as 
nothing when compared to the real 
danger that now besets us. What answer 
can they give us? They know that the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are no bar- 
rier to trouble in the Middle East and the 
Far East. But we do not even have those 
oceans separating us from the troubled 
areas at our backdoor and at our front- 
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door—in Cuba, in Panama, in Central 
mg and in South America. 

While talking about containing com- 
munism, they have permitted it to move 
in upon us. Imagine the cries of treason, 
and worse, if a Democrat were President. 

During all this time, while prating 
about keeping us safe from our enemies, 
this Eisenhower-Nixon team has been de- 
manding that we fight inflation at home 
by spending less. How have they done 
it? Let me tell you. 

During 7 years of the Truman admin- 
istration the cost of living rose just over 
1 percent. Under Eisenhower and Nixon 
it has been pushed up 11 percent. 

Everyone can see that 4 percent un- 
employment is dangerously near a de- 
pression. Eisenhower and Nrxon have 
pushed unemployment up to almost 6 
percent, 

They have pushed up the interest rate 
on GI mortgages more than 25 percent 
and on Government-guaranteed FHA 
mortgages almost as much. They have 
pushed up the interest our Government 
pays on the public debt almost 50 per- 
cent, to $9 billion a year. 

Bankruptcy rates are the highest they 
have ever been in the history of this 
country. But the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration ordered a curtailment of 
loans to small business while continuing 
to grant more and bigger favors to big 
business. 

-In 7 years the Eisenhower-Nixon farm 
program has cost the taxpayers $26 bil- 
lion, 5 times more than in the entire 20 
years prior thereto. In those same 7 
years the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration received and spent more billions 
of dollars than in all the prior adminis- 
trations put together, starting with 
President Washington and ending with 
President Truman. 

Had enough? I have. 

Any doubts or questions about any of 
the foregoing will be quickly resolved by 
dropping a note to me at Room 1305, 
New House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 





Three Thousand Large But Poor Families 
To Be Dispossessed by Republican Mu- 
nicipal Governments in Nation’s Capital 
by Urban Renewal and Other Federally 
Assisted Programs; Members of Minor- 
ity Groups Move From Slum to Slum 
Because Downtown Land in U.S. Cities 
Is Considered Too Valuable for Poor 
People To Live on by Business-Domi- 
nated National Republican Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, in an annual report submitted 
to the Housing and Home Finance 


December 1961, = Ege in the Na- 
tion’s Capital will by 
these activities: Sane renewal, 915; 
highways, 275; code enforcement, 1,165; 
condemnations, about 300; wager 
public housing, 206. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post tells us 
that— 

The family with many children and little 
money is going to have a hard time 
a@ place to live in Washington for some ‘time 
to come. 

This was one of the points made in the 
anual report by the District’s-urban renewal 
office to the Urban Renewal Administration. 


The Reverend Robert G. Howes made 
a study of the urban renewal program in 
the Nation’s Capital, a study which was 
commissioned by the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities. He testi- 
fied—with the approval of the auxiliary 
bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Wash- 
ington—before Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia of the House of Representatives on 
April 26, 1960. 

He said at that time: 

Not only has the Redevelopment Land 
Agency raised densities and eliminated 
needed housing in southwest Washington, 
but the serious prospect has been raised 
that much the same thing may be underway 
at what was called last fall when the arch- 
diocese of W: protested it through 
the director of Catholic Charities, the north- 
west renewal project. The excuse is pleaded 
that downtown land is too valuable for the 
poor people to live on it. Surely, in a demo- 
cratic society, such an argument will not 
stand long. 


At another point in his testimony 
about the tragedy of urban renewal in 


Washington the Reverend Robert G. 


Howes pointed out: 


Urban renewal was not created because of 
the needs of the city, but because of the 
needs of the citizen. I suspect that if you 
went about the country asking various peo- 
ple what urban renewal is all about, you 
would get a lot of different answers. You 
would be told that urban renewal is in- 
tended to save downtown business, or to 
clear up traffic congestion, or to restore 
worn-out areas to the tax rolls, or to create 
the city beautiful, or to get rid of unsightly 
slum buildings. 

All. of these things are worthwhile divi- 
dends of an urban renewal program. But 
none of them are the things that initially 
impelled the Nation to launch first the slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment program 
and later to broaden it into urban renewal. 
This program came into being because of 
people. It took account not just of the 
economic costs, but even more of the social 
eost of decaying neighborhoods and urban 
communities. This is what most of us used 
to talk about when urban renewal was 
starting. You don’t hear much of that kind 
of talk anymore, and I think that’s disturb- 
ing. As we get more and more involved in 
the demanding and complicated undertak- 
Ee ae ae entails, we seem to 


have less time for the people whose hopes 
fulfill. : 


we are trying to 

Mr. Speaker, it is shocking, I think, 
that in this great and rich land of ours 
downtown land in our cities in consid- 
ered too valuable for poor people to live 
on by this big-business-dominated Re- 
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Times Herald of August 15, 1960, re- 
ported that a leader in the NAACP, the 
Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy— 

Bitterly attacked the med 's urban — 
opment program last t, calling it a de- 
vice ry dispossess Negroes _ of housing sites 
that can be used more ro sealable for luxury 
dwellings. 


The National Catholic Conference for 


Interracial Justice held a 4-day meet-— 


ing at St. Louis University the week of 
August 28, 1960, and held that there was 
little synchronization between the Fed- 
eral agencies, administrations and au- 
thorities in the field cf public housing. 

The New York Times reported on Au- 
gust 29, 1960: 

Because of this situation, one speaker said, 
members of minority groups who must leave 
a slum area because of a federally supported 
redevelopment project often find that they 
have no place to move except to another 
slum neighborhood. 

About 250 persons, most of them repre- 
sentatives of Roman Catholic interracial 
councils out the Nation, attended 
the 4-day meeting here at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the Washington (D.C.) 
Post and Times Herald by James R. 
Carberry, staff reporter, entitled “Hous- 
ing Dim for Large Poor Families”: 

Hovstne Dim For LarcE Poor FaMILIEs 

(By James R. Carberry) 
The family with many children and little 
is going to have a hard time finding 
a place to live in Washington for some time 
to come. 

This was one of the points made in the 
annual report by the District's urban renewal 
office to the Urban Renewal Administration. 

The report said that this year and next 
about 3,000 families will be dispossessed in 
the District. The figure breaks down this 
way: Housing code enforcement, 

1,200 moves; slum clearance, 915; condemna- 
tions, about 300; new highways, 275; and 
additional public housing, 206. 

The urban renewal office, in a report pre- 
pared under the supervision of Assistant 
Engineer Commissioner Thomas K. Puller- 
ton, said only about 2,150 housing units will 
be available to the families displaced in 
1960-61. 

About 750 are in public housing as a result 
of turnover. Another 700 are in new public 
housing. The remainder are in new and 
rehabilitated housing. 

All figures assume that the families dis- 
placed are not given special treatment; that 
except for public housing they must get their 
living quarters in competition with every- 
body else. 

“There appears to be no deficit of available 
housing,” the report states. The problem is 
that some poor, large families can’t even pay 
the nominal rents charged for public hous- 
ing. If they can, they often are not able to 
fit into the size of the units available. 

“As a result they apparently cannot be 
rehoused without subsidization and at pres- 
ent there is no adequate system to handle 
them,” the report concluded. 

Tt said the problem is being studied with 
the Redevelopment Land Agency and the 
city’s relocation service 


Report to Ohioans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of this, my last year in Con- 
gress, I desire to continue a previous 
practice of summarizing the legislative 
activities of the year, particularly as 
they affect the people of the 15th Dis- 
trict of Ohio whom I represent here. 
These Ohioans are joining with the mil- 
lions of other Americans in paying the 
gigantic cost of supporting the Govern- 
ment and are naturally interested in 
knowing how their money has been ap- 
propriated and what laws have been en- 
acted to increase further this burden 
upon them. Then, too, they would like 
to know in what respects the Congress 
has acted to restrict their freedoms or 
regiment their activities. The people of 
southeastern Ohio are not dreamers, but 
they are not entirely despairing in the 
thought that Congress might enact leg- 
islation which would remove some of the 
bonds which restrict their freedom of 
action or lessen the burden of taxation. 
Legislation in the latter category, un- 
fortunately, seems to be reaching the 
same point of virtual extinction as the 
whooping crane. 

HOW MUCH WAS APPROPRIATED? 


One of the most important functions 
of the Congress is to appropriate funds 
for the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. During the past session, the Con- 
gress focused its attention on the pro- 
jected fiscal needs for the 12 months be- 
ginning July 1, 1960 as well as for funds 
to supplement the requirements of Fed- 
eral agencies during the first 6 months 
of this year. In 19 separate bills, the 
Congress appropriated $73,634,335,922. 
These are bills which provide for oper- 
ating funds. They do not reflect addi- 
tional millions in backdoor financing, a 
method devised by the Congress to avoid 
the yearly review of expenditures by the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress, 
and the payment of the interest on the 
national debt which has now reached 
$9,316 million annually. 

The cost of this $73.6 billion Federal 
appropriation to the people of the 15th 
District of Ohio is approximately $414 
for each of the residents of our 7 coun- 
ties. The average taxpaying family of 
four therefore, can expect its share of 
the cost will be $1,656. 


By far, the greatest amount of these 
funds were set aside for national defense 
expenditures in one form or another. 
While the total cost of our national de- 
fense is not reflected only in appropria- 
tions for our military forces alone, the 
funds consigned for the Department of 
Defense for the next 12 months were 
$39,337,867,000. This is, of course, a sum 
far in excess of the total amount required 
to operate our entire Federal Govern- 
ment only a few short years ago. Thus 
it is apparent that the price of prepared- 
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ness and national survival in the world 
today is tremendously high. 

What else did we do besides spend 
money? 

A partial answer to this question can 
be found in the groundwork laid for 
spending additional sums in the future, 
Many of the 417 bills passed during the 
124 days of the session carry with them 
the expectation or requirement that 
funds will be appropriated to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation. 

It would require much space to ex- 
plain and analyze in detail all of the 


.bills which were passed. However, it is 


sufficient for this purpose to outline 
briefly some of the more important meas- 
ures enacted into law. They are as fol- 
lows: 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

The 1960 legislation authorizes Fed- 
eral courts, through appointed referees, 
to safeguard voting rights to all citizens; 
fixes penalties for the obstruction of 
court orders and for flight to avoid pro- 
secution for vandalism. It also requires 
the preservation of Federal election re- 
cords for 2 years and authorizes arrange- 
ments for education of servicemen’s chil- 
dren in areas where public schools are 
closed by disputes over school integra- 
tion. 

INCREASED PAY FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


This measure brought an across-the- 
board pay increase to all Federal em- 
ployees. 

REDUCED CABARET TAX 

The reduction in the cabaret tax from 
20 percent to 10 percent was virtually the 
only tax reduction to emerge from the 
past session. Without belittling this con- 
gressional action and regardless of our 
attitude toward places of entertainment, 
there has been no question that this tax 
has done great harm to the music pro- 
fession and to the performance of live 
music in the Nation. 

TAX EXTENSIONS 


A number of taxes due to expire were 
extended for 1 more year. Among these . 
were the 52 percent corporate income 
tax rate and the existing schedule of ex- 
cise. taxes on alcoholic beverages, ciga- 
rettes, automobiles and parts, passenger 
transportation, and telephone calls. 

NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Legislation authorized raising the tem- 
porary limit of $293 billion for the na- 
tional debt for 1 year to June 30, 1961. 

INCOME TAX DEDUCTION 


An amendment to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code permits an income tax deduc- 
tion of all medical expenses incurred by 
any taxpayer as part of the care of a 
dependent parent over 65 years of age. 

VETERANS’ LOANS 


The authority for direct and guaran- 
teed loans to veterans for homes, farms, 
or businesses. was extended for 2 years 
to July 25, 1962. 

LIBRARY SERVICES 


The present Library Services Act was 
extended for 5 years (to June 30, 1965) to 
provide mobile library facilities for rural 
areas. 

COAL RESEARCH 

Special legislation created an Office of 

Coal Research to find new uses for coal, 
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- encourage production and conservation, 


and otherwise stimulate the industry. 

What can we be thankful for? 

Once again, by chance, miracle, or by 
deft legislative maneuver of the minor- 
ity, many costly and _ irresponsible 
schemes were defeated or failed to re- 
ceive final favorable consideration. In 
many such instances, the Nation should 
be grateful. It is one of the excellent 
commentaries upon the American law- 


_ making process that legislative pitfalls— 


sometimes called safeguards—are avail- 
able to protect the people’s interests from 
the efforts of their representatives to 
curry favor in return for political sup- 
port. 

What was done to benefit the 15th Dis- 
trict of Ohio? 

Insofar as the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict is concerned, appropriations were 
approved permitting the completion of 
the Dillon Reservoir on the Licking 
River. This large project, to provide 
long-awaited flood control for Zanes- 
ville and the Muskingum Valley, will now 
add the measure of safety the people of 
the valley have sought for many decades. 
In addition, new funds allow for the 
continued work on the Belleville Dam on 
the Ohio River below Marietta. 

What about committee work? 

Each Member of Congress is occupied 
with work of a legislative committee to 
which he has been assigned. I have 
served as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and as ranking minority member 
on the Subcommittee on Claims. My 
subcommittee had referred to it and held 
hearings on a total of 813 bills originat- 
ing in the House of Representatives and 
64 Senate bills in 1960. This assignment 
has been a busy and extremely time- 
consuming one. However, the sense of 
gratification in considering bills largely 
intended to assist individual Americans 
has been very great. Other general 


_ problems have been considered by the 


subcommittee in addition to its regular 
work with special private legislation. 
Chief among these proposals was the 
study of the problems encountered by 
persons over 40 years of age in their 
search for employment. 

In the Judiciary Committee itself, the 
most important legislation considered 
this year was the civil rights bill. An- 
other measure which aroused interest 
throughout the Nation was the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to ac- 
cord residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia the right to vote for President 
and Vice President. 

* What was the theme of the session? 

If there was one prevailing theme of 
the past session, it was, beyond doubt, 
Politics. Politics, more obviously than 
usual, entered the legislative picture very 
early in the year. In an election year, 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
was utilized-as a sounding board for 
Schemes to woo voters, create public 
images of potential candidates for na- 
tional office, and to raise issues which 
might be useful in the campaign later in 


the year. Thus it often seemed that 


the creation of issues was a greater moti- 
vation than any genuine effort to reach 
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conclusions on legislative programs. 
There were days and weeks when little or 
no legislative business was brought be- 
fore the Congress. Through this time, 
however, the paper mills and printing 


presses droned on at full capacity repro- - 


ducing long tracts for the public eye and 
ear. Some observers felt that a session 
following the midsummer political con- 
ventions might produce a new theme and 
that the paralysis of the earlier months 
might be ended. However, the August 
session was played out on the same 
theme with, if anything, less inspired re- 
sults as the short session ground to an 
unproductive and unlamented halt be- 
fore Labor Day. When the finale had 
been reached on September 1, most of 
the audience had left Washington and 
many of the Senators and Congressmen 
as well had departed. 

What can we expect? 

One is inclined to conclude that little 
harm was done by a session of Congress 
which talked volubly, did little, and in 
which most of the bad proposals were 
defeated. This is, I believe, a short- 
sighted conclusion. It may well be that 
the past session, so undistinguished in 
its work, was more in the nature of a 
rehearsal than a full-fledged congres- 
sional performance. Legislation which 
died aborning is certain to be revived in 
the new Congress next year. Better 
preparation, more propagandizing of the 
public, additional salesmanship at the 
grassroots level may be needed before 
many of the schemes which will wrench 
our way of life into a more unrecogniz- 
able form can be put through the Con- 
gress at some future time. This kind of 
effort will be made. The answer lies with 
the people. Their government is the 
image they create. They elect their rep- 
resentatives to do their bidding. The 
ele_tors who keep silent or who stay at 
home on election day cannot expect to 
find their reflection in the troubled 
waters of Washington. 





The Agenda for Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Mr. 
William H. Hessler, a distinguished re- 
porter and journalist of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, has written a perceptive article 
on Africa, a continent that is at long 
last receiving the world attention which 
it properly merits. I believe that Mr. 
Hessler’s article, which appears in the 
Reporter magazine for June 23, 1960, 
should come to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 











shire accent unchanged by a century 
of military and civil tasks through East 
Africa, he spoke with great earnestness. 


really want it, and whose parents will pay a 
little something for it, plus high school for 
one-fourth of primary. But 


g 
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even this modest program will 
lion; and the total national budget of 
is now only $32 million. 
“Our national wealth has been 
percent a year; and that’s good. 
cost of education has been jumping 
percent a year. Please remember, the 
capita income in Kenya is only $58 a year— 
less than the African average. The 
for universal primary education just isn’t 
there.” 


That is the dismaying thing about the new 
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and plunge in one confident leap from tribal- 
ism into a mature technology. There are no 
Bantu Gandhis, enamored of handicrafts 
and cottage industries. The ieaders’ eyes are 
fixed on hydroelectric power and steel mills. 

There is abundant talk of freedom, of 
course. “Uhuru” is the one Swahill word 
known in every corner of Africa. And it does 
mean “freedom.” But the typical African’s 
notion of uhuru has little or nothing to do 
with democratic self-government, or civil 
rights, or citizens’ obligations—and certainly 
nothing to do with such distasteful things 
as taxes. For him, independence means 
catching up with the living standards of the 
white western world—at once. Native lead- 
ers who know better—and some do—are too 
preoccupied with uhuru and its attainment 
to bother with telling uneducated followers 
about the long uphill road which lies ahead 
of them. 

FREEDOM IS ONLY THE BEGINNING 


Freedom may be the end of nationalist 
struggle. But it is only the beginning of a 
formidable agenda of new problems, dimly 
seen, if at all, by the rank and file—and by 
most of their leaders. 

The greatest and most urgent task is to 
find, or develop, the educated and experi- 
enced men required for political and admin- 
istrative posts, for staffing the schools, and 
for industry and trade. In most countries 
across the main body of the continent, from 
Dakar to Dar-es-Salaam, there are tiny elites 
of able, well-educated, traveled Africans— 
enough to provide a slate of cabinet minis- 
ters and some legislators, and a handful of 
knowledgeable teachers. But underneath 
this thin top layer there is very little. 

Tanganyika, for example, which is to get 
autonomy under an African-majority gov- 
ernment this year, has around 1,500 key jobs 
in public service. It takes that many civil 
servants to make this country of 9 mil- 
lion people function as a state. There are 
today about 350 Africans who qualify pas- 
sably for those jobs. And with luck, there 
will be 150 a year coming through the edu- 
cational pipeline. But Tanganyika has no 
university, and its high-school graduates 
are needed right off. Those sent abroad to 
universities deplete the already meager num- 
bers becoming available. So it will probably 
take a decade to Africanize the civil service. 
For technical posts, as in soil research, ero- 
sion studies, irrigation engineering, and pest 
control, it will take much longer. 
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Some countries are better off. Nigeria has 
a larger educated group to draw upon. It 
has a thriving university of more than 1,000 
students at Ibadan, another is opening at 
Enugu this fall, and there are currently 
8,000 to 9,000 Nigerians in universities over- 
seas. When they take over as a sovereign 
nation on October 1, the Nigerians should be 
able to find Africans for a good share of the 
civil service posts vacated by Europeans. 

The problem of the Belgian Congo on this 
score is like all the Congo’s problems. It is 
the product of careful planning that went 
awry when the virus of nationalism took 


- hold 20 years ahead of the schedule made 


out at Brussels. The Belgians were building 
slowly and carefully. From 1950 to 1959, 
they brought the total school population up 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000. But that was a 
primary level program. The big push for 
high schools and a start on university train- 
ing were in the blueprint for the 1960's. 
Then suddenly came the riots in Leopoldville 
and the hasty decision at Brussels to con- 
cece independence on June 30, 1960—ready 
or not. 

The results are unhappy. The Congo has 
but a tiny handful of university-educated 
Africans, although it has a large, well-dis- 
tributed primary-school system—which may 
be too costly for the Congolese to maintain. 
The Be! needed 15 or 20 years more to 
make the educational} do its most im- 
portant job—te provide leadership for the 
nation. 

The task of schools, however, is not only 
to provide a governing elite but also a mass 
of citizens who can play humbler roles in a 
democratic process. In this process, literacy 
helps. African figures on this matter are 
notoriously unreliable. (What is literacy, 
anyway, in a country with 75 distinct lan- 
guages, some written and some just oral?) 
Ghana, by the usual yardstick, is now 14 
percent literate, while Kenya is between 10 
and 20 percent, depending on your standard. 

In some countries, like Uganda, a fair 
number of well-educated people have been 
turned out, but mass education has been 
slow and slovenly. Total literacy figures 
have been held down by the general belief 
that females, although possibly educable, 
should not be sent to school. In most 
countries of black Africa, education has 
been left to missions, with government sup- 
port in recent years. The missions have 
been inclined to mix their evangelical and 
educational roles which gives quantity 
rather than quality in education. Yet 
without the work of the Christian missions 
over the last 50 years, education in most of 
Africa would be virtually nonexistent to- 
day, and the new Africa would be starting 
independent life with an insurmountable 
handicap. 


EUROPEANS ARE STILL NEEDED 


Given the shortage of trained Africans, 
there is acute need for holding onto Euro- 
pean civil servants and technicians in large 
numbers after independence. But this is 
not easy. The hesitations and fears of the 
Europeans, where they form very small but 
necessary elites, constitute a problem in 
themselves. A Briton with 25 years’ experi- 
ence in colonial administration is a valu- 
able person, if his attitude is right. But 
he is much less willing to work on contract 
for a native government with less responsi- 
bility and less security of tenure, than he 
was to stay on in a career service, working 
for the United Kingdom with prestige, as- 
sured tenure, and a pension. After 3 years 
of independence, Ghana has about as many 
Europeans in its Government service as be- 
fore—but it is paying them higher salaries. 

Up in the high country of Ruanda Urundi, 
every square meter of every hillside has to 
be cultivated, however steep, if the dense 
population is to be fed. This requires not 
only careful instruction of farmers in con- 
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tour plowing and and other good 
farm practice, but also research and 
experiment to find new or better wheat 
strains, tree crops, and cattle varieties. In 
that chilly, moist country, 7,000 to 8,000 
feet above sea level, I found a community 
of eager, dedicated young Belgians—experts 
in soils, animal h , and such. In 
the hills they have 40,000 African farmers 
testing the seed strains they develop and 
using the new cultivation techniques they 
devise. Their work is essential if the 4.7 
million people of Ruanda Urundi are not to 
starve. The question is how long these 
Belgian technicians, as dedicated as mis- 
sionaries at their work, will be willing to 
stay on the job in this isolated outpost of 
eolonialism once uhuru arrives and they 
cease to be permanent civil servants under 
a responsible government at Brussels. 

European businessmen also play essential 
parts in the economies of these almost solidly 
African countries. The large concerns— 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, for ex- 
ample—will stay on. So will the large pe- 
troleum companies with their widely dis- 
persed marketing systems and the bigger 
export-import concerns. Their investments 
are too large to pull out. But smaller busi- 
nessmen and professional men, such as archi- 
tects and small contractors are leaving the 
Congo now in some numbers. They cannot 
ride out the long period of stagnation in- 
duced by the uncertainties of premature in- 
dependence. 

The white minorities in these new coun- 
tries vary widely. In the Congo, the whites 
are just under 1 percent. In Nigeria, they 
add up to about 20,000, or 0.6 of 1 percent. 
Yet no matter how great their resentments 
against colonialism, and however impatient 
their followers may be for nationalization 
of enterprise or Africanization of the civil 
services, the leaders of the new free Africa 
will have to deal magnanimously with their 
microscopic but crucial white minorities, or 
risk economic catastrophe. 


TRIBE AND TRADITION 


A bigger and more obstinate problem on 
the agenda of the new Africa is found in the 
clash of ancient tribal structures and cus- 
toms with the new pattern of modern polit- 
ical parties. This is an uneasy and ominous 
coexistence. Masses of Africans are leaving 
their tribal environments, moving into urban 
centers as jobs in industry and commerce 
materialize. Freed from the traditional dis- 
ciplines of the tribe, they tend to become a 
rootless proletariat. They are quick to pick 
up the slogans of the new political factions, 
led by Western-educated Africans. But the 
old tribal order continues outside the cities. 
The old chiefs, often enemies of progress and 
frequently enemies even of independence, 
retain great influence. The new political 
leaders are nearly all young men. And in 
the main Africa is still old fashioned; it 
honors age. 

In Uganda, for example, where the British 
held to indirect rule through native kings 
and chiefs, there are numerous political 
parties, led by well-intentioned, modern- 
minded men like A. Milton Obote and George 
Magezi. But these young new leaders differ 
seriously among themselves, and they have 
only a limited influence among the mass of 
people. They find their goals challenged at 
every point by the traditional rulers, espe- 
clally the Kabaka of Buganda, who is head 
of the largest kingdom within the artificial 
entity of Uganda as put together by the 
British. 

Nigeria is lucky on this scére. Its three 
main political parties represent the three 
great tribal groupings. The west is mainly 
the Yoruba Tribe, and backs the Action 


The north, 
Fulani and Hausa, backs the Northern Peo- 


ple’s Congress. There is the risk, of course, 
that east and west may some day combine 
against the north, creating an explosive 
Moslem versus Christian-and-pagan split. 
But in general, Nigeria seems fortunate to 
have political parties that dovetail with an- 
cient tribal organizations. 


By contrast, there are scores upon scores . 4 


of political parties in the Congo. None of 
them is really strong in more than one of the 
six provinces. Most of them are the per- 
sonal and local followings of individual lead- 
ers. There are no national parties as yet, 
and no national leaders of real stature. Con- 
sequently, there is some danger that fol- 
lowing independence on June 30 the new, 
weak party system will be submerged in the 
feuds of the old tribal factions. With sepa-. 
ratism already a force in the richest province, 
Katanga, there is even a danger that the 
Congo will not hold together as a single 
national state. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC CATASTROPHE 


A long-range problem that few Africans 
are aware of is the rising population pressure 
on the land—what one Belgian colonial of- 
ficial characterized for me as the demo- 
graphic catastrophe of Africa. Sanitation 
and medicine have cut death rates dra- 
matically. Nothing has cut birth rates. 
Thus the prospective gains of moderniza- 
tion, industrialization, and improved farm 
practices may be lost. Instead of producing 
higher living standards, they may only help 
support a fast-growing population at s1ib- 
sistence level, 

This is the more serious because Africa is 
by no means as fabulously rich a continent 
as is commonly supposed. Only a few re- 
stricted areas are rich in minerals. Once 
cleared, forest land soon deteriorates under 
leaching rains and turns sterile. Nowhere 
on the continent is there a breadbasket akin 
to those of southern Russia, the Mississippi 
Valley, and the Argentine pampas. Africa 
has far more than its share of insect and 
other pests, plus an enervating climate or 
lack of water or both in many regions. 

It follows that economic development will 
pay off in higher living standards only if it 
is done with great discernment—far more 
than was exercised in the opening of the 
North American Continent. Africa’s leaders 
will have to defer to experts from the white 
world fora long time if they are to surmount 
this hurdle. Sound economic planners will 
have to compel diversification of crops and 
other products to escape the present reliance 
on a few exports—cocoa in Ghana and Ni- 
geria, sisal and cotton in Tanganyika, copper 
in the Congo, and so on. 

There is a related problem, born of the 
naive enthusiasm of the new native elites 
coming to power. Overeager cabinet min- 
isters, educated but inexperienced, almost 
invariably fasten their attention on gran- 
diose enterprises, Kwame Nkrumah’s most 
urgent ambition is the Volta River power 
and aluminum project, which almost rivals 
the Aswan High Dam in magnificence of con- 
cept. He might do well to take a look at 
Uganda, which has a superb hydroelectric 
plant at the source of the Nile—but sells off 
most of the power into Kenya, because 
Ugandans cannot afford electricity and the 
industries that were expected to absorb the 
power never came into being. 

In Nigeria there is some coal and some iron 
ore. The minister of mines and power is & 
voluble and engaging Moslem who was 


standing up well to the rigors of Ramadan — 


when I saw him in Lagos. He assured me 
that Nigeria should have and would have @ 
great steel industry. But I doubt it. The 
coal is low-grade and so is the ore. Trans- 
port is not cheap in Nigeria, and the market 
for steel is limited anyway. It could be done, 
of course. But it might make more sense 
for the Nigerians to use their spare funds 
to build factories to make flashlights, bi- 
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cycles, and gaily printed cloth by the mile, 
and little stoves for household cooking. 
They should be manufacturing the goods 
that Africans are going to buy anyway as 
they pick up mofe cash income, and thus 
save that much of their import burden. 
But steel mills are more exciting than 
It will take a lot of 
firmness and tact from the holdover British 


such economic follies in the name of in- 
dependence. 

Tied closely to this is the problem posed 
by the decline of investment from overseas. 
Countless European businessmen were happy 
to put their funds ito coloniss, because they 


from the salutary discipline of supervision 
Paris or London or Brussels. The Bel- 
Congo is the extreme case. In April, it 
a country of stagnation. Everyone in 
ess was poised apprehensively, waiting 
—. clue to what independence would 
It might chaos and economic 
or it might bring an orderly transi- 
security for European investment 
enterprise. There was absolutely no way 
know in advance. 

This sudden cutting off of colonial in- 
vestment was a troublesome matter in Asia 
some years earlier. The Colombo plan was a 
conscious, careful attempt to compensate for 
it. Africa will stumble into a similar prob- 
lem as more and more countries achieve self- 
rule. Nigeria may not feel it much, for it 
has a climate of conservatism that foreign 
Businessmen sense and trust. Ghana has not 
been hurt so far, because it has clung tightly 
to ite British ties and has enjoyed an enor- 


ane 


s 


which misfortune may be avoided only if the 
United States, West Germany, and the inter- 
national lending agencies fill in where co- 
lonial investment is abruptly cut off. 

The other possible source of capital is 
direct subsidy. Belgium and France (not 
Britain so much) have poured large sums of 
public money into their African colonies in 
late years for education, highways, economic 
development. Ruanda-Urundi is a case in 

t. After the Second World War the Bel- 
gians suddenly decided to make a showing 
in this trust territory. In the last 6 years, 
Belgium has spent an average of $14 million 
a year there. That is for one of the smallest 
states of Africa. Alongside Mr. Eisenhower's 
ambitious plan for $20 million a year of eco- 
nomic aid for all of Africa, it is profoundly 
impressive. 

Some of these colonial subsidies will be 
continued fortunately. Belgian leaders are 
meeting at Brussels with the new masters- 
designate of the Congo, to discuss economic 
alrangements. Badly put, this means they 
are discussing how much subsidy Belgium 
will continue to pay—and in return for what 
reciprocal benefits. Fortunately, there is a 
sound incentive for extending such subsidies, 
at least for a transitional period. The 
colonial powers are now granting self-gov- 
ernment without much argument and some- 
times in the full knowledge that it is prema- 
ture, because they want to avoid bitternes 
and thus salvage their public and private 
investments and their inside track in trade. 
They would lose that advantage, or much of 
it, if in turning their colonies loose they 
abruptly cut off these subsidies. 


BABEL AND BOUNDARIES 


Aside from these economic issues, there 
is a complex and perhaps insurmountable 
obstacle in the frontiers of African states. 
They are illogical, arbitrary, and mischievous. 
Beyond any doubt, this is a bad seed of 
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imperialism. Boundaries were made in the 
chancelleries of Burope, without the slight- 
est regard to natural economic units or to ra- 
cial or tribal or linguistic lines of demarca- 
tion. The Ghana-Togo frontier cuts 

the middle of the land occupied by the Ewe 
tribe. And it will be sheer luck-—-Togo 
having become independent on April 27—if 
the forces of Nkrumah and Premier Sylvanus 
Olympio do not aah at the border before 
the year is out. 

The Northern minodishietianis border cuts 
through a natural economic unit of copper 
and waterpower. For all their foresight and 
business acumen, the Belgians never estab- 
lished any transport (except by air) between 
Katanga and the rest of the Congo. So 
Katanga Province, with all its freight outlets 
through Portuguese territories, already is 
toying with separation schemes, and Rhode- 
sia is waving a beckoning hand. 

Mr. Nkrumah is surely wrong when he 
asserts that the colonial powers are deliber- 
ately “Balkanizing” Africa to keep it weak. 
The clumsy mayhem on Africa’s geography 
was done many years ago, for other reasons. 
But now there are too many prima donnas 
among the native African leaders to allow 
any easy national consolidation of states, 
or even revision of boundaries. To make mat- 
ters worse, new linguistic frontiers have 
emerged. The Africans had no national lan- 


guages, only local. Communication among: 


Ghanaians has to be in English if on a na- 
tional scale, and in French among Congolese 
of different provinces. So it has come about 
that the French-speaking, English-speaking 
and Portuguese-speaking segments.of Africa 
are today linguistic compartments of some 
rigidity—even when only a modest minority 
of the people in any one country speak a 
European language. 

The best hope for some federation is prob- 
ably in British Eest Africa, where a large 
measure of joint administration has been im- 

posed by Britain’s flat. Kenya, Tanganyika, 
rod Uganda are politically distinct. One is a 
colony, one a trust territory, one a protec- 
torate. But their customs, railways, posts, 
and telegraphs, air service, and many re- 
search activities have been administered in 
common for some years. The framework 
for federation is there, ready made. Yet in 
Tanganyika and Uganda, I found distrust and 
some resentment toward the East Africa High 
Commission, which administers these sery- 
ices—about 30 of them—for the whole region. 
Mainly, the Africans distrust the white mi- 
nority of Kenya and fear they will always play 
second fiddle to the more advanced Kenya. 
This may change once Kenya comes under a 
predominantly African government. 

All in all, it is a pretty formidable agenda. 
It would be formidable even to a group of 
countries with far more resources of educa- 
tion and experience. However, most of the 
new leaders of the emergent free Africa are 
sensible, moderate men, with little of the 
sullen anti-westernism of Asia and Egypt. 
Of the major native leaders, only Sékou 
Touré of Guinea, with this flair for Bantu 
brinksmanship, is openly playing the game 
of the Soviet bloc. As far as I can tell from 
informal chats with some of them, these men 
are intent on making an orderly, gradual 
transition and are eager to keep the benefits 
of colonialism, which include experienced ad- 
ministrators, able economic planners, and 
skilled technicians. 

Yet they are also prisoners of their own 
eloquence. In the process of building up 
popular followings they have promised the 
moon in a score of languages. Their chance 
of making a tolerable transition, of utiliz- 
ing the best of colonialism while building 
free nations, depends on the utmost gradual- 
ism. But that may be hard to maintain, be- 
cause of the promises these leaders made to 
millions of ignorant or naive followers as 
they talked their way to power. 
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Congressman Porter’s Report to His 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as I ap- 
proach the end of four sessions as the 
U.S. Representative from the Fourth 





FOURTH DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENTS 
I have continued my practice of being 


throughout my district. 

T make & agentes toies of binhé avail 
able because I believe this is the first 
duty of a Member of Congress. My top 
a staff members have been with me 

ever since my election in 
preg We — ourselves on the serv- 
ice we give to constituents, We have 
learned a lot in 4 years. We know we 
still have lots to learn. 

We are ready, willing and able to help 
constituents who have problems involv- 
ing any Federal agency or policy. We 
have helped thousands. Our mail from 
Oregon amounts, on the average, to 
about 75 letters daily. We often re- 
ceive more than 100. 

The Fourth District is growing. The 
1950 census total for our seven counties 
was 368,007. The recently announced 
1960 census total was 461,865. This 
most recent population countdown in- 
corporated the most advanced of scien- 
tific know-how with hard work by enu- 
merators. I serve as ranking Democratic 
member of the Census Subcommittee of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 
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I value the opinion’s 
ents. In 1959 I sent a 
10,500 constituents and 
one to 131,000. I also mailed 


firepower we could mobilize. 

At the other end of the District we 
made continued progress on the plan- 
ning of the Rogue Basin flood control 
project. Community support is strong 

and enthusiastic. Now we have reason 
to hone that the temperature and flow 
studies of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice soon will demonstrate the feasibility 
of a high dam at Lost Creek on the 
Rogue River. 

You know that our primary industry 
is the processing of logs. When lumber 
sales plummet, Fourth District families 
suffer—as many are suffering now be- 
cause new housing starts were down 17 
percent for the first 8 months of this 
year as compared to the same period 
last year. 

People need homes now more than 
ever. We are a growing Nation. The 
problem ismoney. That is why I worked 
very hard for additional funds for Fed- 
eral Housing Administration loan guar- 
antees and for more liberal terms. My 
bill to add a billion dollars for small 
FHA loans passed the House but diec in 
the Senate under the certain threat of a 
White House veto. 

We did extend the college housing 
loan program by increasing it by $500 
million. We extended the home repair 
improvement loan program and we in- 
creased the community facilities loans 
by $50 million. 

In the interests of space and saving 
your time, let me list briefly several 
other accomplishments that I am proud 
to claim: 

Established Federal timber policies 
conferences at University of Oregon as 
annual event. Tnird conference will be 
held there November 10, 1960. 

Promoted Selma-Gold Beach Road by 
organizing horseback expedition over 
route both in 1959 and in 1960 to speed 
utilization of tremendous timber, recrea- 
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uniquely beautiful portion of this ever 
more crowded planet. 

Intervened to preserve historical Ban- 
don Lighthouse. 

Arranged for water level to remain 
high for recreational purposes in Fern 
Ridge Lake an additional month—Sep- 
tember 1960. 

Promoted legislation through House to 
extend penalities on transporters of ex- 
plosives to help prevent another Rose- 
burg disaster. 

Speeded dpproval of Willakenzie 
watershed plan; worked with Agricul- 
ture Committee to secure House hear- 
ing and approval. 

Secured additional $300,000 for work 
on Forest Service, South Bank Road to 
Agness. 

Helped secure additional access road 
funds. 

Introduced and advanced shoe label- 
ing bill to protect. consumers. This 
legislation is advocated by constituent 
Wilbur Gardner of Medford. Was 
promised full hearings next year. We 
already have fabric and fur labeling 
laws. Sparked current Federal Trade 
Commission study of shoe making prac- 
tices. 

Testified more than 50 times before 
congressional committees on Fourth 
District problems and projects such as: 
Timber management, Camp- White, 
water pollution control, library services 
act, Federal aid to education, housing, 
funds for public works projects, mining, 
abolishing age discrimination in hiring, 
freight car distribution. 

PORTER ON NATIONAL ISSUES 


I have already mentioned housing. 
No legislation is more vital to the 
Fourth District economy. None is more 
necessary to counter the high-interest, 
tight money policies of this Republican 
administration. 

I spent a lot of my time trying to find 
ways to head off vetoes and the opposi- 
tion of the Dixicrat-Republican coali- 
tion. The needs of our people over the 
Nation will, I predict, force legislation 
which will mean that we will hear no 
more about the alleged overcapacity 
of our plywood and lumber mills. All 
their capacity is needed for the produc- 
tion of the lumber that the Nation needs 
for the building and repair of suitable 
homes. 

MEDICAL CARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Medical care for the aged was a big 
issue in the 86th Congress. The bill 
amending the social security laws came 
to the floor of the House under a closed 
rule; that is, no amendments could be 
offered. We had expected that the 
Forand bill, or something like it, would 
be substituted by the Senate and that 
we would have a chance to vote on it 
later in the House. 

It turned out that the Senate failed 
by @ narrow margin to pass this needed 

The issue is not dead. The 
legislation enacted is plainly too cumber- 
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some. 
up a particular plan and the Federal 
funds are available toe States only on a 
matching basis. Very few of the States 
are expected to be in a position finan- 
cially to take advantage of this program. 


The money coming from the Federal 
Government must come directly from. 


the Treasury, not from the social secu- 


Each of the 50 States must set 


ee 


rity trust fund. The Federal law clearly 


implies that under the new plan some 
type of income and resource test will be 
applied by the State. 

It would be far better to enact a medi- 


cal care plan within the well proved. 


social security system. This plan would 
be self-financed. The recipients would 


not have to declare themselves paupers. 


in order to be eligible for help. 

I predict that such a plan will be 
enacted during the 87th Congress and, 
if I am returned, I shall continue to ~ 
press for its adoption. 

I supported and Congress did elim- 
inate the minimum wage age require- 


ment for persons receiving disability in-- 


surance. And the restrictions on the 
amount of outside earnings for a per- 
son receiving social security were im- 
proved and clarified so a person does not 
lose money by working. Under the old 
law, anyone earning more than $1,200 
lost an entire month’s benefits for each 
$80 or fraction thereof above $1,200. 
Now on earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,500, he loses only $1 for each $2 
earned, Over $1,500 the ratio is 1 to 1. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


One out of four of our children has to 
attend an overcrowded or poorly staffed 
school. States and localities do not have 
the funds necessary for- adequate facil- 
ities. Both parties approved Federal aid 
to education, in varying degrees, but the 
Dixiecrat-Republican coalition blocked 
enactment. 


All of the Republican members and 


three-quarters of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee voted to 
keep the House from considering Fed- 
eral aid to education legislation. We 
shall have to make changes in the Rules 
Committee early in the next session. 
This is not the only legislation that this 
committee has blocked from considera- 
tion by the whole House. Its power is 
too arbitrary, too uncontrolled, too ir- 
responsible. Many House Members are 
determined to clip this committee's 


Other items of legislation on which 
I acted: 

Helped secure health benefits for re- 
tired Federal employees. 

Helped secure reemployment rights for 
Federal employees accepting positions 
overseas. 

Supported revisions in Labor-Manage- 
ment Act of 1959. - 
Supported common situs picketing. 

Supported criminal penalties for po- 
litical preference with respect to appli- 
cants for Government jobs. 

Helped secure pay increase for Fed- 
eral employees. 

Supported aid to depressed areas. 

Supported revisions of draft law. 

Helped secure statehood for Algska 
and Hawaii. 
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PURSUIT OF PEACE 
Man is a pretty smart animal. He 


- Jearned the secret of the atom, of elec- 


tronic directional systems and of rocket 
power. He put them all together and 
made intercontinental missiles, weapons 
of incredible range, accuracy and power. 
Every day he improves these weapons. 
The decision time gets shorter and 
shorter. And many other nations get 
closer and closer to the possession of 
such weapons. 

Man is also a pretty dumb animal at 
times. He gets drunk, he misunder- 
stands communications, he blows his top, 
he panics, and he does many other 
strange and unexpected things that 
prove he is a human being, error-prone 
and quite imperfect in many respects. 

Put these lethal weapons in the hands 
of man—nobody else is available—and 
what have you got? A serious situation, 
to say the least. Even if you discount 
the dangers of an intentional war, be- 
cause the parties—at least right now— 
must realize that no one could win this 
kind of a struggle, you still have the 
very present danger of war by accident 
or miscalculation. 

The arms race continues. It is not 
only more dangerous every day but tre- 
mendously more expensive. We are 
spending $45 billion on arms this year 
alone, more than half our budget. I 
yoted for these expenditures, sometimes 
very reluctantly. I figured that I would 
err, if at all, on the side of strength un- 
til we worked out some way to disarm 
with proper safeguards. 

Our Department of State has spent 
less than $800,000 on disarmament in 
the last 8 years. The whole executive 
branch of our Government, which has 
issued many solemn statements about 
the crucial importance of disarmament 
has fewer than 40 full-time staff mem- 
bers working on disarmament. 

The new U.S. Disarmament Agency, 
which I helped to force into being by 
my inquiries about the extent of the ad- 
ministration’s efforts, will only employ 
at most another 80 persons. 

WE MUST MOBILIZE OUR INTELLECTUAL AND 

SPIRITUAL FORCES 

We are doing far too little to mobilize 
our intellectual and spiritual forces in 
the search for a feasible method of turn- 
ing back from the arms race. This is 
why I have participated in the work of 
the World Parliament Association and 
of the East-West Roundtable Disarma- 
ment Conference. This is why I have 
journeyed to London, Paris, and Stock- 
holm to discuss these vital problems with 
legislative leaders of other nations. 


Date Measure 
1959 ; 





Feb. 4] H.R. 2256, provide more funds for direct loans, remove certain | Yes. 
requirements with respect to rate of interest on guaranteed loans, 
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Disarmament is a must. That is one 
major belief that I have sought to pro- 
mote as your Congressman. Of course I 


easily attained but it is a goal we must 
seek with all our might. Plainly we do 
not have much time. 


Eugene constituent, in the 

Republic when I first entered Congress 
early in 1957 led me to deplore publicly 
and repeatedly this administration’s cod- 
dling of dictators. 

Now, very recently, this administration 
has publicly condemned Trujillo and we 
have broken off relations with his gov- 
ernment. We have embarked on a Mar- 
shall-plan size aid plan for Latin Amer- 
ica. We are in trouble there and else- 
where. 

re long we have treated as our friends 

government, no matter how cruel 
pine Hace just so long as it pretended 
to be on our side against international 
communism. We did this with Batista 
of Cuba. Our Ambassadors fawned on 
him. We sent him guns, bombs, and 
warplanes which he used against his 
own people. 

WE REAP WHAT WE SOW 


Now we are reaping what we have 
sown. I tried to help persuade Castro 
to keep his early pledges of free elections 
and individual rights. When he broke 
these pledges, I broke with him. His rev- 
olution continues, Red-tinged and vio- 


lently anti-Uncle Sam primarily because 


of misguided policies that were not in 
keeping with our deepest traditions. 

If I am returned to Congress I shall 
continue to do what I can to promote 
a moral foreign policy. We should in- 
deed give tne formal handshake to dic- 


Key votes, 1st sess., 86th Cong. 


Vote Date 
1959 
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establish the S Office of Water Pollution’ 
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tators and the warm embrace to demo- 
cratic leaders. 


This brings me to my last point: That 
must increase communication 





enter a period of nego- 
tiation prior to any possible - 
tion of 


During the. séth Congress I traveled 
to Europe, South America, and the Far 
East in search of knowledge and insights 
as to how I, a Member of Congress from 
a Fourth District of Oregon, could 

p. 

When I was first elected to Congress 


me to try, but because of the memory 

of my friends who died in World War 

Il. I want my children and the chil- 

Siukat lmuaet to have a world of peace 

and freedom and opportunity~ beyond 

that of which we have dreamed. 
CONCLUSION 


It is a great honor and privilege to 


represent my friends and neighbors in . 


Congress. I deeply appreciate this 
chance to serve. The office has great 
powers and great responsibilities. I do 
not claim a perfect, or even a near-per- 
fect record of performance. I do claim 
that I have done my best. 


Measure Vote 


June 9 “ie 3610 on pete’ of Water Pollution Control Act en Yes. 


for construction of se Sek end oe eae 


(Passed 310 to 89 
Feb. 5 | H.R. 2260, extend as is until July 1, -, Universal Military Train- | No. purposes, (Passed 255 to 143.) 

ing and ‘Bervice Act. (Passed 381 to 20.) H.R. 7590 on final passage of public works sin bill. | Yes. 
Mar, 12 | 8. 50, Hawaiian statehood. (Passed ‘S23 Oe iiss co eats eeeeceeicaal Yes. (Passed 881 to 20.) 


Apr. 15 | H.R. 1321, to amend Reorganization Plan 2 to transfer from Secre- | Yes. 

; tary of Agriculture to REA authority of approving or rejecting July 7 | H.R. 4957 to amend United States 
rural electrification loans. (Passed 254 to 131.) 

Apr. 30; 8. Fi: re override President Eisenhower’s veto of REA bill. (Me. | Yes. 


(Passed 261 to 160)...! Yes. 


280 to 146; % majority needed.) 
May 21 | 8S. 57 on final passage of Housing Act of 1959. 





June 23 | 8. 57, Housing Act of 1959 conference re 


of certain evidence and oan 
July 27 | H.R. 7072 to provide for U. 
; Development Bank. (Past 


. (Passed 241 to 177)... — 
to provide for admission 
Cwsred 8 to 
icipation in the Inter-American | Yes. 
233 to 87.) 
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Se cones She Foeitents ee ee ia, Yes. 
of sewage treatment works. (Failed 249 : 
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jon. (Passed 206 to 180.) 


of Civil Rights Act. (Passed 311 to 109) 
of conference report on civil rights Yo. 


for 3 hours of debate on | Yes. 


tive Tax Act of 1960. (Passed 


ee ee ee ieee (Passed 388 to 18) 
to States for 
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The 20th Anniversary of the Ukrainian GOP Convention Speeches Distort His- 


Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America on the occasion of its 20th 
anniversary. 

As the spokesman for the 40 million 
Ukrainians under the domination of So- 
viet tyranny the committee has been in 
the forefront of the struggle against 
communism. Its purpose has been to 
educate its fellow Americans and the 
citizens of the free world and to inform 
them of the realities of life under Rus- 
sian communism. In the past 20 years 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
always spoken out, clearly and forth- 
rightly, on behalf of all the captive non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union. It 
has attempted to dispel any illusions we 
of the free world might have about the 
Soviet totalitarian system of government. 
By its own words and actions the com- 
mittee has advanced the cause of de- 
mocracy and aided the United States and 
its allies in the crucial struggle against 
dictatorship in all forms. 

I congratulate the members of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee for its 
wonderful work. All Americans can be 
justly proud of this organization and 
take heart from its endeavors. Let us 
hope that we shall soon see a fulfillment 
of the committee’s aims and a world of 
both peace and freedom. 


tory and Statistics 
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HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 
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Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in his speech to the Republican 
Convention in Chicago on Juiy 26, 
President Eisenhower said: 

Whoever misleads by calculated use of 
some but not all the facts, whoever distorts 
the truth to serve selfish ambition * * * 
makes a mockery of the democratic process. 


The President—or his speech writer— 
then proceeded to produce a whole covey 
of exactly the kind of distortions he had 
just censured so piously. Other major 
convention speakers, including the Re- 
publican keynoter, Representative Jupp, 
Convention Chairman HALLeck, and 
nominee Nixon, produced such distor- 
tions by the dozens. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to set the record 
straight, I include the following fact 
sheet produced by the Research Division 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
The purpose of this fact sheet is to 
clarify these GOP distortions and their 
efforts to mislead the American people, 
since it seems clear that the Republicans 
intend to perpetuate these fictions, if 
possible, through the forthcoming cam- 
paign. 

The text of the fact sheet follows: 

Fact SHEET 
I. ON AMERICA AS A SECOND-RATE POWER 
What the GOP speechmakers said 
“We have a cult of professional pessimists 
who, taking counsel of their fears, continu- 
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ally mouth the allegation that America has 
become a second-rate military power.” 
(President Eisenhower.) 

“What kind of reckless and irresponsible 
action ts it for anyone to misrepresent the 
United States as a second-class power, as was 
done in the Democratic convention, and ~ 
thereby encourage the very attacks which all 
Americans profoundly hope and pray can be 
prevented.” (Jupp.) ‘ 

“At Los Angeles 2 weeks ago * * * we 
heard that America militarily and economi- 
cally is a second-rate country.” (NrIxoNn.) 


The real facts 


The Democratic Party offers a grand prize 
of its complete collection of silly Republican 
sayings to anyone who can find a single 
instance in which any responsible Democrat, 
at the convention or elsewhere, ever said 
that the United States was now a second- 
class or second-rate power. What Democrats 
did say—and will continue to say—can be 
summed up as follows: 

(a) That under the budget-first policies 
of the Eisenhower-Nixon administration the 
previous preponderance of U.S. military 
strength over that of the Soviet Union has 
been reduced; that the Communist bloc has 
been permitted to achieve a marked ad- 
vantage in the important area of ballistic 
missiles; and that “unless present trends are 
reversed the world balance of power will shift 
in favor of the Soviet bloc.” 

(b) That “the Soviet economy is growing 
faster than ours. We must recognize that 
economic competition between the free world 
and the Communist world may well decide 
the world conflict.” 

(c) That “the growing vigor and aggres- 
siveness of communism demands new and 
profound effort and action in all areas of 
American life.” 

(d) “That in national defense the swift- 
ness of the technological revolution—and the 


. warning signs of Soviet aggressiveness— 


make clear that new efforts are necessary 
that there must be no price ceiling on Ameri-: 
ca’s security; and that the rate of our 
economic growth must * * * be acceler- 
at 

(Notz.—The quoted statement in (a) 
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by Ricuarp Nixon on April 24, 1958; (c) and 
(da) are from the joint statement by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and Vice President Nixon 
on July 23, 1960.) 
Il. ON PRIORITY FOR SECURITY 
What the GOP speechmakers said 

“Over all these years we have given priority 
to the Nation’s security above other 
and programs.” (President Eisenhower.) 

The real facts 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who served as 
Army Chief of Staff in the Eisenhower 
administration, revealed that the first three 
Eisenhower defense budgets “‘were not pri- 
marily based on military needs. They were 
squeezed within the framework of pre-set, 
arbitrary manpower and fiscal limits.” (Sat- 
urday evening Post, June 21, 1956.) 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, another former 
Chief of Staff, said: “The budget makers 
have become the real strategy makers. Mili- 
tary programs needed to implement our 

can be made or broken by those who 
decided how to spend the military dollar. 
Unfortunately, this decisive power is in the 
hands of men who are not strategists, but 
rather fiscal experts.” (Look, December 22, 
1959.) 

III, ON THE MISSILE GAP 
What the speechmakers said 


“Promptly after the close of World War II, 
the Soviet Union began concentrating on 
missile de but the present ad- 
ministration, entering office in 1953, had to 


. start practically from scratch.” (President 


Eisenhower.) 

“It is claimed that this administration 
allowed a missile gap to develop. No, it 
found a missile gap and has managed to get 
it almost closed.” (Jupp). 

“When it (the Truman administration) 
left office the Russians had a six-year head- 
start over us on missiles and rockets. We 
had no program worthy of the name.” 
(Dewey.) : 
: The real facts 

Dr. Wernher von Braun and more than 100 
fellow German scientists were brought to 
this country in 1945 to work on missiles. In 
addition to developing the H-Bomb, the 
atomic-powered submarine Nautilus, and the 
Redstone rocket which launched our first 
earth satellite, the Truman administration 
carried on research and development in 
ICBM’s in spite of what appeared to be over- 
whelming obstacles. Late in 1952 tests con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
laid the groundwork for the feasibility of 
constructing the Atlas ICBM. The thermo- 
nuclear break-through of 1952-53 then made 
the Atlas possible and practical. 

President Eisenhower in a speech on No- 
vember 7, 1957 cited 11 operational missiles 
in the hands of the Army, Navy or Air Force. 
The appropriations, the research or produc- 
tion of every one of these 11 operational mis- 
siles began during the Truman admin- 
istration. 

Unfortunately, the Eisenhower-Nixon 
“budget first’ policy has permitted a serious 
gap to develop between our strength in this 
area and that of the Soviet Union. Far from 
this gap being “almost closed,” “the truth 
is that if we compare the ready-to-launch 
missiles attributed to the Soviets on the new 
intelligence basis with the Official readiness 
program for U.S. ICBM’s, the ratio for a 
considerable length of time will be more than 
3 to 1.” (Senator Stuart SyMINGTON, Jan. 
27, 1960.) 


Iv. ARMY MODERNIZATION 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“The Army and the Marines have been 
reorganized and reequipped to fight under 
every conceivable condition.” (President 


' Eisenhower.) 
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The real facts 


“Some startling disclosures of deficiencies 
in new and disturbing com- 
parisons of the state of modernization of the 
United States and Soviet Armies have been 


urgent need of modernization,” the subcom- 
mittee said.” (Washington Post, June 25, 
1960.) . 
“Discussing modern weapons, (Secretary of 
the Army) Brucker said the ‘level of pro- 
curement funds available does not allow 
modernization * * * at an accelerated rate.’ 
Russia, on the other hand, has issued new 
models of virtually all equipment since 
World War II, he said.” (Washington Post, 

Aug. 9, 1960.) 

V. ON SPENDING 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“And, in the face of all the efforts of the 
reckless spenders to thwart the administra- 
tion, a budgetary surplus has been achieved, 
fiscal responsibility maintained, and confi- 
dence restored.” (President Eisenhower.) 

“When before did any Government ever 
take less from the people in taxes and give 
them more in return?” (JuUppD.) 


The real facts 


In its 8 fiscal years, 1954-61, the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration will have col- 
lected more than $564 billion in taxes and 
other revenue. This is approximately $195 
billion, or 53 percent.more than the Truman 
administration collected in the previous 8 
years, fiscal 1946 through fiscal 1953. It is 
approximately $418 billion more than (and 
3% times as much as) the Roosevelt-Truman 
administrations took in during the 8 years 
from fiscal 1938 through fiscal 1945. 


The expenditures of the Eisenhower-Nixon > 


administration have also been the highest 
on record. They will exceed $579 billion, 
topping the Truman administration by 46 
percent, and FDR’s 8-year total (including 
the entire cost of World War II) by 68 per- 
cent. 

As far as budgets are concerned, the Eis- 
enhower-Nixon: administration will have run 
at a deficit in 4 of its 8 years—for a total 
deficit of approximately $15 billion. 

Instead of reducing the national debt, the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration raised it 
from $267.4 billion on December 31, 1952, to 
$288.9 billion on April 30, 1960. They have 
had to ask the Congress for five increases in 
the legal debt ceiling. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
deficits would have been even larger without 
the economies effected by Democratic Con- 
gresses. In 5 years of Democratic congres- 
sional control from 1955 through 1959, Eis- 
enhower budget requests were cut by $9.9 
billion, 


VI, ON NATIONAL ECONOMIC GROWTH 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“In these past 7144 years the annual gross 
national product has increased by $100 bil- 
lion, or 25 percent. 

“This figure, though stupendous, is as- 
serted by some to be unnecessarily low. 
What would they say if they knew that 
during the almost 8-year duration of the 
prior, Democratic, administration, the gross 
naticnal product actually declined in every 
single peacetime year, save one.” (President 
Eisenhower.) 

The real facts 


Total GNP in 1947 was $315.7 billion, in 
1953 it was $417.1 billion. The annual rate 
in the first quarter of 1960 was $494.3 billion 
(at constant 1959 prices). 

The increase from 1947 to 1953 was $101.4 
billion. 

The increase from 1953 to 1960 was $77.1 
billion, 


sult of adjustment from the overstrained 
national output of World War Ii. It in- 
; 1948-49; 1949-50; 


increase in the last 6 Truman years was 
almost double the Eisenhower 6-year average. 


Vil, ON FACTORS IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“It is clear that whatever economic growth 
was realized during the previous administra- 


prosperity without war—something our pred- 

ecessors had never been able to do.” (Jupp.) 
The real facts 

In 6 postwar years under President Tru- 

man, from 1947 to 19568, the average annual 


Meanwhile, average annual military expendi- 


achieved far less improvement on our level 
of prosperity. 
VIII. ON INFLATION 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“Inflation—the most insidious and cruel 
form of taxation ever devised—drove prices 
up 48 percent in the previous administration, 
thus robbing millions of our people of pur- 
casing power. 

“In the last 7% years, we have succeeded 
in keeping the total price rise below 11 per- 
cent.” (President Eisenhower.) 

“The prices which had been rising alarm- 
ingly—48 percent in the 7 Truman years— 
promptly leveled off and stayed practically 
stable for 4 years.” (Jupp.) 

The real facts 


The major post war increase in living costs 
took place when the Republican 80th Con- 
gress insisted on too rapid removal of war- 
time price controls over President Truman’s 
veto. Fifty-three percent of the total rise in 
prices from 1945 through 1952 took place in 
1947 and 1948. Prices had been almost 
stabilized in the last 2 years of the Truman 
administration. The rise in the Consumer 
Price Index was 12.8 points between 1952 and 
May 1960, when it reached the highest level 


in history. This was more than the increase - 


which took place from 1948 through 1962 
following the adjustment to the removal of 
price controls. 
IX. ON WAGES AND PURCHASING POWER 
What the GOP speechmakers said ~ 
“Wages up 89 percent in these 7 years. 
Do you recall the seven tive cost-of- 
living increases that labor had to fight for, 
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just to keep up with inflation under Tru- 
man? In contrast, real wages, actual pur- 
chasing power, has gone up 20 percent under 
this administration.” (Jupp.) 


114.4 
ROD itiiiicimttins Snibinriocw nan acim’ SB. 6 


This means average weekly earnings in- 
os only 24.8 percent in the Eisenhower- 
ixon years from 1953 through 1959—not 39 

as stated by Mr. Juvp. 
was only a little over half the rate 


about three times as fast as workers’ earn- 
ings. Small business profits went up sg 4 
2 percent and farm income decreased 
percent. 

X. ON EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

What the GOP speechmakers said 

“We said in 1952 that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would stick to its proper functions 
of.running the business of the Nation, and 
get out of trying to manage the affairs of our 
people, the creative energies of the American 
people and their millions of enterprises 
would create a vaster expansion of produc- 
tion and trade, with correspondingly greater 
expansion of jobs than the Government itself 
could do. Were we right or wrong? Well, 
there were 61 million jobs when we took 
over in 1953. There are 68 million jobs 
tonight.” (JuppD.) 

The real facts 

Total U.S. civilian labor force: 


: 
888 


oor A200 ©» @bd 


ee Stee for ist 6 months of 1960 was 

Source: Bureau of Census. 

This means 5.6 million new jobs were 
needed in the Eisenhower-Nixon years from 
1953 through 1959 to take care of our grow- 
ing labor force. This was 2 million more 
than were required during the Truman years. 

Yet, due to slow economic growth in the 
Eisenhower-Nixon years, only 3.7 million new 
jobs were created—almost one-half million 
fewer new jobs than under Truman and al- 


' most 2 million less than were needed. 


Thus, because job opportunities increased 
faster than job requirements unemployment 
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declined by one-half miilion under Truman 
from 1947 to 1953. The opposite was true 
under the Republicans, so unemployment in- 
creased by almost 2 million. 
XI. ON SLUMS AND DEPRESSED AREAS 
What the GOP speechmakers said 
“City slums must be erased, and depressed 


regions in our prosperous Nation, where they 
exist, must be restored to economic health.” 


(President Eisenhower.) 


The real facts 


President Eisenhower vetoed bills to pro- 
vide aid to depressed areas in 1958 and again 
in 1960. He vetoed two housing bills in 
1959, insisting that funds for public housing 
and urban renewal be sharply reduced. 

Current total national expenditures for 
urban redevelopment are at less than half 
the rate required to eliminate slums and 
create livable communities. 

XII. ON EDUCATION 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“Our educational structure has been ex- 
panded and assisted to perform its tradi- 
tional functions.” (President Eisenhower.) 

“Young Americans shall not only have the 
best basic education in America, but every 
boy and girl of ability, regardless of his 
financial circumstances shall have the op- 

ty to develop his intellectual capa- 
bilities to the full.” (Nrxon.) 

The real facts 

: The Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
consistently resisted Democratic congres- 
sional efforts to provide Federal aid for 
school construction, Despite intensive ef- 
forts by State and local governments, our 
total national expenditures for education 
will be only about $20 billion in 1960 com- 
pared with $31 billion which the National 
Education Association estimates we should 
be spending to educate our children decently. 

On February 3, 1960, Vice President Nixon 
broke a Senate tie by voting a $1.1 
billion annual program for aid to education. 

XIII. ON AGRICULTURE 
What the GOP speechmakers said 

a say America’s farmers must and will re- 
ceive what they do not have today, and what 
they deserve, a fair share of America’s ever- 
increasing prosperity.” (Nrxon.) 

The real facts 

By every yardstick, agriculture has slumped 
into a serious depression under the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon-Benson regime. 

Net farm income for 1959 was $3.5 billion 
below 1952. The total net income ioss to 
farmers in 7 Eisenhower-Nixon-Benson years 
has been $19.9 billion. 

The parity ratio (the measure of a fair 
return to farmers), which was 100 percent 
or more in every Democratic postwar year, 
stood at 77 percent of parity as 1960 opened. 
It has never got back to 100 percent under 
the GOP. 

The farmer's share of the housewife'’s food 
dollar fell from 47 cents in 1952 to 38 cents 
in 1959. 

The average income per farm in 1952 was 
$2,829. In 1959 it had dropped to $2,547. 
Measured in constant prices, the decline was 
$463 per farm—in spite of the 900,000 fall 
in number of farms. 

Sources: President Eisenhower’s Economic 
Report, January 1960, items V, VI, VII, VIII, 
XII; Joint Economic Committee Economic 
Indicators, June 1960, items IX, X, XIII; 
US. Bureau of the Census Reports, item X; 
U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Reports, items VIII, IX, X; US. 
Department of Agriculture Reports, item 
XIII. 
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The Economic Philosophy of Paul A 
Samuelson, Adviser to the Democratic 
Presidential Nominee 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Paul A. Samuelson, who has been re- 
ported as an adviser to Senator KeEn- 
wepy, has written a textbook entitled 
“Economics, an Introductory Analysis,” 
which is the most widely used basic text 
on economics in this country. He was 
first made a professor in the department 
of economics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at the age of 25. 
Perhaps some of the basic disciplines 
which accompany an engineering educa- 
tion have served to change a few of the 
views he expressed in earlier editions of 
his book. He now has become far more 
conservative than some of the other ad- 
visers that Senator Kennepy has se- 
lected. 

There is perhaps a good explanation 
for the change in Professor Samuelson’s 
basic orientation. It stems from the fact 
that at the age of 26 he was a consultant 
to the National Resources Planning 
Board. Mr. Speaker, it is vital to the 
American people that they are reminded 
of the history of this particular organi- 
zation which played an important role 
in trying to establish the kind of world 
which Senator Kennepy might favor if 
its activities had not been thwarted by 
the vigorous action of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft. 

The U.S. Government Manual for the 
fall of 1942, in outlining the responsibili- 
ties of the agencies under the direct 
supervision of the White House, refers to 
this Board. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the relevant state- 
ments concerning this Board from the 
U.S. Government Manual at this point 
in my remarks: 

“Effective July 1, 1939, plan I abolished 
the National Resources Committee (estab- 
lished by Executive Order 7065 of June 7, 
1935) and the Federal Employment Stabili- 
zation Office in the Department of Com- 
merce (46 Stat. 1048; 29 U.S.C. 48b; Execu- 
tive Order 6623 of March 1, 1934) and trans- 
ferred all the functions, personnel (except 
the members of the National Resources 
Committee), property, and records of the 
two agencies to the new National Resources 
Planning Board. The former National Re- 
sources Committee was the successor to the 
National Resources Board, which, in turn, 
succeeded the National Planning Board of 
the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. 

“Purpose: The functions of the Board are: 

“1. To collect, prepare, and make avail- 
able to the President such plans, data, and 
information as may be helpful to a planned. 
development and use of national resources, 
and related subjects referred to it by the 
President, and to recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress longtime plans and 
programs for the wise use and fullest de- 


. velopment of such resources, 
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“9. To advise the President from time to 
time of the trend of employment and busi- 
ness. activity, and of the existence or ap- 

of periods of business depression and 
unemployment in the United States or in 


mt and stabilization of economic 
conditions. 

“3. To collect information concerning ad- 
yance construction plans and estimates by 
all Federal agencies, the States, nrunicipali- 
ties, and other public and private agencies, 
and to list for the President and the Con- 
gress all proposed public works in the order 
of their relative importance with respect to 
(a) the greatest gocd to the greatest num- 

of people, (b) the emergency nevcessi- 
ties of the Nation, and (c) the social, eco- 
Nomic, and cultural advancement of the 
le of the United States. 

“4. To receive and record all proposed 

Federal projects involving the acquisition 


-of land (including transfer of land juris- 


diction) and land-research projects, and, 
in an advisory capacity, to provide the 
agencies concerned with such information 
or data as may be pertinent to the projects. 

5. To consult and cooperate with agencies 
of the Federal Government, with the States 
and municipalities or agencies thereof, and 
with any public or private planning or re- 
search es or institutions, in carrying 
out any of its duties and functions, and to 
act as a clearinghouse and means of coordi- 
nation for planning activities, linking to- 
gether various levels and fields of planning.' 


Mr. Speaker, it is clear that the pur- 
pose of this Board was obviously to create 
@ planned economy within the United 
States which would embrace not only the 
activities of the Federal Government but 
also that of the States and municipalities. 
Its demise was brought about when Sen- 
ator Taft introduced an amendment to 
the Independent Offices appropriation 
bill for the 1944 fiscal year. 


I shall quote an excerpt from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 27, 1943, 
wherein Senator Taft expressed his find- 
ings with respect.to this Board. Senator 
Taft stated, and I quote: 

In order to show what I mean, I shall read 
first from the 1942 report. In that report 
the Board says that the American Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution are more or less 
outmoded, and that the Board has drawn up 
& new bill of rights to take their place.* 


Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable that a 
group of Government bureaucrats would 
have the effrontery to make such a pro- 
posal. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude excerpts from Senator Taft’s co- 
gent statement at this point in my re- 
marks: 


I am not opposed to planning by private 
organizations, no matter what they may be. 
I should be glad to have plans made by 
communistic organizations, or Socialist or- 
ganizations, or even Fascist organizations, 
insofar as they are merely private organi- 
Zations, but I oppose this proposed appro- 
Ppriation because of the kind of planning 
which the National Resources Planning 
Board has done, and is doing, and is pro- 
posing to do, and the kind of plans which 
they are making for the people of the United 
States, 





U.S. Government Manual, fall 1942, Bu- 
Teau of Public Inquiries, Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D.C., pp. 52-53. 

? CONGRESSIONAL Recor, vol. 89, pt. 4, May 
27, 1943, p. 4925. 
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I cannot understand why a Congress which 
believes and constantly reasserts its beliefs, 


As I have said, I have read the reports. I 


of unlimited public spending 
stant increase of the public debt after the 


its attitude toward the spending of Gov- 
ernment money. In the second place, the 


is now private industry.* 


It is perhaps not too surprising that 
a Board that was ready to propose scrap- 
ping the Constitution and our Bill of 
Rights did not hesitate to employ indi- 
viduals with strong Communist leanings. 
A report of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee submitted during the 82d 
Congress refers to the activities of one 
former member of the staff of this Board, 
David Weintraub, as follows, and I quote: 

David Weintraub is the Director of the 
Economic Stability and Development Divi- 
sion of the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions. When examined in May by the sub- 
committee, he acknowledged that it was 
he who had recommen Owen Lattimore 
for the position of head of the United Na- 
tions Economic Mission to Afghanistan in 
1950. In the ceurse of his interrogation he 
denied membership in the Communist Party, 
but conceded tha: he knew six members of 
the Perlo espionage ring and six members of 
the Ware cell of the Communist Party. The 
testimony revealed that he was the 
responsible for the employment with the 
United Nations of five officials who subse- 
quently refused on constitutional grounds to 
tell the subcommittee whether they were 
Communists and, in two cases, involved in 
espionage. * * * 

The subcommittee called Ober to ask him 
only the one question, “Were you ever in 
the same Communist cell as David Wein- 
traub?” Ober resigned from the Depart- 
ment of Labor the same day he received 
Senator EASTLAND’s summons to testify, and 
while testifying refused to answer the ques- 
tion on the ground that his answer might 
incriminate him. 


Mr. Speaker, because of these asso- 
ciations, Professor Samuelson’s earlier 
books were anything but complimentary 
toward the role of private enterprise in 
our economy. However, Professor Sam- 
uelson has been influenced by the reali- 
ties through his discussions with faculty 


*Ibid., pp. 4924-4925. 

*“Activities of U.S. Citizens Employed by 
the United Nations,” ofthe Sub- 
committee To Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other In- 
ternal Security Laws, Committee on the 
Judiciary, US. Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
Jan. 2, 1953, pp. 6-7. 


interest rate ceiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds,. these views apparently 
are not shared by Professor Samuelson. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I include at this point in my remarks 
the plank from the Democratic platform 
concerning the maintenance of an in- 
terest rate ceiling on Government bonds. 

The $9 billion of added interest charges on 
the national debt would. have been even 
higher but for the prudent insistence of 
the Democratic Congress on maintaining the 
ceiling on interest rates for long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Mr. Speaker, let me contrast this 
statement with that expressed by Pro- 
fessor Samuelson in his appearance be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee on 
January 30, 1959, when he said, and I 
quote: — 


S January 1959 Economic Report of the 
President, hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
Jan, 30, 1959, pp. 207-208. 
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repeal the archaic 4%4-percent interest 
on Government bonds of over 5 years’ 


a serious problem. Yet, these 
views are not supported by Senator KEen- 
NeEDy’s adviser from the Massachusetts 


There has been a good deal of testimony 
before you and I agree with a good deal of it, 
but I want to redress the balance that seems 
to have been all in favor of investment and 
against consumption expansion. I think 
we must remember that the goal of all our 
economic activity is consumption, not in- 
vestment. Investment is very important, but 
it is because it will later give rise to higher 
consumption. We should always keep this 
goal in front of us and not lose it. Other- 
wise, we become a little bit like the Midas 
fable, a nation that is always planting, always 
reaping, but never consuming, always plow- 
ing back in a tremendous Ponzi expansion. 

I will illustrate this by a story about an 
Oxford don in the First World War. He was 
asked “What are you doing to save civiliza- 
tion?” He said, a little antisocially, “I am 
the civilization they are fighting for.” 

I don’t think we want to forget that the 
whole purpose of all this is to have a higher 
standard of living.® 


Mr. Speaker, although some of Sena- 
tor KENNEDY’s advisers, particularly Pro- 
fessor Galbraith, are quite dogmatic that 
it is a function of the economist to dic- 
tate cultural tastes and express opinions 
on noneconomic subjects, it is refreshing 
to note that Professor Samuelson has at 
long last learned the limitations that 
must surround the recommendations 
rendered by a competent economist. 


*Thid., p. 208. 

‘January 1960 Economic Report of the 
President, hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 86th Cong., 2d sess., Feb. 5, 
1960, pp, 409-410. 

*“Fiscal Policy Implications of the Eco- 
nomic Outlook and Budget Development,” 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 
a Cong., ist sess.,. June 5, 1957, pp. 120- 

Zs 


In this same appearance he testified, 
and I quote: 

I would summarize then this opening 
statement by saying that as far as the econo- 
mist know-how is concerned, the problem is 
pretty widely open to you people. I speak 
of you people as the representatives of what 
the American people want. The economist 
can spell out what would be the risks in doing 
some of the things you want in certain ways, 
what would be the advantages in doing them 
in other ways, but he cannot from his ex- 
pert knowledge of statistics and his study of 
the principles of economics presume to give 
you any narrow dictates of policy.’ 


Mr. Speaker. this statement is in 
marked contrast with the theories pro- 
pounded by Professor Galbraith who 
makes no use of statistics in his writings, 
but instead provides his own value judg- 
ments on every conceivable matter. Pro- 
fessor Samuelson in the 1951 edition of 
“Economics,” which appeared before the 
advent of President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration,. attempted to reconcile facets 
of our free enterprise economy with the 
planning of the New Deal. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include at 
this point the comments with respect to 


THE CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


In the last 20 years, the Democrats have 
been in power. The country has witnessed 
the New Deal, a wartime economy, and a 
postwar Fair Deal defense economy. How 
serious a departure from the capitalistic 
system has all this been? This question 
ean be tackled by considering Government 
activity under four headings. 

1. As we have already noted, there has 
been a great increase in the amount of 
Government control. Nevertheless, much of 
this body of regulation can hardly be dig- 
nified by the title of “planning,” and despite 
its buik we are gtill a long way from a 
planned state. 

2. As we have also seen, the increase in 
Government expenditure means that as a 
nation we are consuming more of our na-~- 
tional product collectively rather than in- 
dividually through private money purchases. 
Rather than pay to ride on the public roads 
as we do to ride on railroads, we pay for 
such valuable services by taxes. 

But note that such collectively consumed 
goods and services are still largely produced 
by free private enterprise. The Govern- 
ment may pay for a hospital or a typewriter, 
but each of these items is produced by free 
private enterprise. And so it is with most 
Government expenditure on productive 
goods. This is hardly what the Socialists 
mean by socialism—government owner- 
ship and operation of factories, etc. : 

3. Next we must analyze the third kind 
of Government activity, direct Government 
production. We find that throughout recent 
decades there has been but little expansion 
in this direction. Historically, our Gov- 
ernment has performed certain direct eco- 
nomic production functions, and not others. 
The post office and parcel post have long 
been a function of Government while private 
‘management has operated our telegraph 
service and railway express. Airports, but 
not railway terminal facilities, are usually 
governmentally owned. Governments now 
often provide water, gas, and electric utili- 
ties, but not telephone service. The reasons 
for drawing the line at any one place rather 
than another are partly historical, partly 
arbitrary, and to some degree changing. 

The courts have held that, in the special 
case of public utilities affected with public 


* Ibid., p. 121. 
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interest; there is limited possibility of eff 
tive competition between many independ 
producers; and it does not seem possible 
decide which mode of operation would 
the more successful except by a careful f 
ual study which would transcend the f 
of economics. 

Whatever the merits of the arguments ¢ 
either side, it is important to realize th 
during the New Deal of the 1930's there 


fields—except in one direction. We did not 
nationalize our railroads as Sweden and 

other countries have done, nor our coal in- 
dustry, nor our banks, nor our radio 
casting system, nor our insurance 


definite socialistic aspirations. 
Before leaving this third category, 


stantial rise of the Federal payroll and in the — 
number of Government employees. Many of — 
the latter are in the Washington executive 
Offices, in regional laboratories, in the armed 
services, and so forth. Even if they are not ‘a 
directly producing private goods and services — 

in competition with private industry, <a 3 


be used wisely and in the right amounts rela- 
tive to the importance of our different na- ‘ : 
tional needs. a 
4, Finally, we turn to an activity of goy- al 
ernment which did expand tremendously — 
in the 1930’s and which will continue to 
loom large in the decades ahead, namely, © 
government welfare expenditures, which — 3 # 
transfer purchasing power to the needy or 
worthy without regard to their providing © 
any service in return, Thus, payments are _ 
made to veterans, old people, blind and 
handicapped, orphans and the unemployed. 
This fourth category of transfer expendi. ~ 
ture deserves further detailed discussion, ~ 
Indeed our modern governmental system is a 
sometimes referred to as the welfare state* ~ 


Mr. Speaker, one task which will con- ~ 
front the next President of the United © 
States is to propose tax reforms that will — 
provide a stimulus to our economy s0 as ” 
to create additional jobs and permit us’ 
to assume the burdens of defense with- 4 
out lowering our living standards. Pur- 7 


thermore, any tax reform must be @ 


drafted with due regard to the equities 
and interests of everyone concerned. ie 
An examination of Professor Samuel- ~ 


son’s views provides little ground to form ~ 


a tax policy. Mr. Speaker, under ~ 
unanimous consent, I include at this ~ 
point in my remarks his comments on a 
taxes as taken from his textbook | 
*“Economics’’: 

Often, doubts are raised as to whether 
high income taxes do not discourage effort 
and risk taking. This is not an easy ques- ~~ 
tion to answer since taxation will cause | 
some people to work harder in order # 
make their million; many doctors, scien- 
tists, artists, and businessmen who enjoy — 
their jobs and the sense of power or accom 
plishment that they bring, will work the 


same amount for $30,000 as for $100,000; - ; 


still others may prefer more leisure to 

as a result of progressive taxes. The net ~ 
result is hard to be dogmatic about. We 4 
must content ourselves with posing the — 
problem and leave it for further discussion 
in part 4.* * * 


® Samuelson, Paul A., “Economics, An In+ — 
troductory Analysis,” McGraw-Hill Book 00, 
Inc., New York, 1951, pp. 158-160. 
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Opposing the unfavorable éffect of pro- 


dollars are taken from frugal wealthy peo- 
ple rather than from poor ready 

ve taxes tend to keep purchasing 
power and jobs at a high level—at too high 
a@ level if inflation is threatening. 
_ Thus no one can be sure whether the 
unfavorable effects of the personal income 
tax on investment offset the opposite ef- 
fects in cutting down potentially excessive 
savings. In the last analysis, therefore, 
every voter must decide largely on ethical 
grounds whether he favors a more or less 
equalitarian society, greater or smaller re- 
wards and incentives to individual initi- 
ative.” 


Mr. Speaker, Professor Samuelson, 
like Professor Galbraith, is glib, per- 
suasive, and has a prolific style. He has 
changed many of his.views, but the 
question. occurs. as to whether Senator 
Kennepy himself will be mentally 
equipped to reconcile the conflicting 
advice he will receive from these 
academicians. 





™TIbid., pp. 174-175. 





Naval Shipyards and Facilities Must Be 


Maintained on a Fully Operational 
Basis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in July 
of 1959, the Department of the Navy 
through its Bureau of Ships issued a 
series of instructions. 

One of the instructions; namely, 
4860.22, was designed to bring about the 
closing of shops in naval yards and facil- 
ities, such as foundries, forge shops, pat- 
tern shops, galvanizing and plating facil- 
ities, sail lofts, and gas manufacturing 
plants. The work performed by these 
facilities will be let out to private in- 
dustry. Another instruction, No. 1223.40, 
was designed to eliminate apprentice- 
ship programs in the shipyards and 
facilities. The effect of such directives, 
Mr. Speaker, may well dry up a very 
valuable source of highly skilled crafts- 
men whose skills the Navy must rely 
upon for its continued effectiveness. 

Since the issuance of these orders, I 
have met with several of our colleagues 
who also have located within their con- 
gressional districts naval shipyards and 
facilities. It is our general feeling that 
these instructions would decrease the full 
functioning of existing facilities of our 


‘Naval shipyards with a strong probability 


of serious detriment to our national se- 
curity. 
In the event, then, these recent in- 


‘structions from the Navy Department 


May not be in the best interest of our 
National defense, I have cosponsored 
with several of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing resolution which I again call to 
your attention: 


gressive taxes on investment and jobs, there 
4s an opposite effect. To the extent that 
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series of instructions; namely, instructions 
4860.22, 5450.94, 12156.16, 10290.25, 1223.40, 
4850.10c, to the commanders of its naval ship- 
yards and other Bureau of Ships facilities 


urges the President to instruct the Secretary 
of Defense to take all necessary steps to in- 
sure that these U.S. naval shipyards and fa- 
cilities be maintained on a fully manned 
operational basis and that they be assured of 
sufficient Navy and other Department of De- 
fense work so as to fully utilize these instal- 
lations and their manpower skills so essential 
to the preservation of active Navy readi- 
ness which is a prime component of our 
national defense posture. 





REA in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL Mr. President, in 
Kansas we are proud of the accomplish- 
ments of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. For that reason I ask 
permission to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Congress my statement 
“REA in Kansas.” 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REA wn Kansas 
(Statement by Senator ScHOEPPEL) 


Throughout the Nation the standard of 
living on our farms has been continuously 
improving. I am happy that this progress 
being made is also true in Kansas, the State 
I have had the privilege of representing in 
the Senate since 1948. One of the most im- 
portant contributing factors to the steady 
improvement of our rural standard of living 
in Kansas has been good, dependable elec- 
tric and telephone service made possible 
largely through REA. 

We in Kansas who have worked for the 
furtherance of REA are especially proud of 
the outstanding’ job the rural electric co- 
ops, the rural telephone companies, and 
telephone co-ops have done—all made pos- 





A7265 
sible by funds from REA. As Senator of 
our State I, too, have had the opportunity 
ere Pe ae 

program and I, too, &@ sense of ac- 
complishment in knowing that my efforts 
have borne fruit in easing the load on our 
Kansas farmers, their wives and children 
by providing needed central station electric 
service and good telephone service to them. 
The record of accomplishment we have 
been able to make im Kansas for REA is an 
outstanding one. Yet we find there are those 
attempt to obseure and confuse that record 
and especially will they do’so in regard te 
my own service as a strong supporter of 
REA in Kansas. In order that our farm 
people and others living in our Kansas rural 
areas can judge for theraselves it is my in- 
tention today to set out im simple and con- 
cise terms what we have been able to do in 
Kansas to further good electric and tele- 
phone service. This record will also reveal 
the strong and heipful which "I have 
ways gladly contributed as 


making such loans possible after my first 
year in the Senate. Since then, over 840 


ing these added amounts in Kansas, I have 
voted for te funds to provide REA 
loan money for all of America’s rural areas. 
2. NUMBER OF KANSAS PEOPLE BEING SERVED 


The amount of money loaned in Kansas 
does not tell the whole story, for, of course, 
we all want these REA loan funds used 
wisely and economically to serve the most 
number of people in Kansas. When I first 
came to the Senate in 1948 only about 36,090 ~ 
people were getting REA electricity. As of 
June 30 this year, this number is ove> 
93,000—nearly a threefold increase. The 
number of people getting REA telephone 
service has come from nothing in 1948 to 
nearly 60,000 in March 1960, In 1948 caly 
about 50 percent of our Kansas farms had 
electricity. Today, over 92 percent of all 
Kansas farms are completely electrified with 
central station service. 

3. COST OF ELECTRICITY HAS DROPPED 


In a period when our Kansas farmers have 
had to pay more and more for the supplies 
they use on their farms, it is especially 
heartening to me to know that the cost of 
REA electric service has * down. In 
1948, the average cost for every Kilowatt-hcur 
of REA electricity on Kansas farms was 4.7 
cents. In 1952, the average cost was 4.1 
cents. In 1959 this cost had been cut again 
to 3 cents per kiiowatt-hour and is now esti- 
mated below 3 cents for every kilowatt-hour. 
As the cost to Kansas farmers has come 
down they have turned more and more to 
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Throughout the 12 years I have served in 
the U.S. Senate I have consistently voted and 
worked to make the record of accomplish- 


- ment that I have outlined possible. In fact, 


not one vote haS been cast that would hurt 


veals that it is 100 percent in favor of those 
measures ni to make this record of 
accomplishment in Kansas what it is today. 


the record they are helping to make in 
Kansas. I am proud that I can work for 
and with them in furthering this great REA 
program. “The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating” is a saying that well applies here 
also. The proof of the job they are doing 
and that I am doing is written in the ac- 
complishments I have just spelled out. I 
want to continue that kind of a job for our 
Kansas farmers so long as I can serve them 
in the U.S. Senate. 


Summary of Veterans’ Legislation, 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting for the information of 
the Members of Congress material show- 
ing the status of veterans’ legislation at 
the end of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, along with certain general in- 
formetion relative to various veterans’ 
programs which I believe will be helpful 
to Members: 

SUMMARY OF VETERANS’ LEGISLATION RE- 
PORTED, 86TH CONGRESS 
LAWS ENACTED 

Public Law 86-73 (H.R. 2256): Makes $100 
million available to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, upon his request, for im- 
mediate use in the direct-loan program for 
the purpose of reducing existing waiting 
lists. Provides that the interest rate on 
guaranteed and direct loans may be set at 
a rate not to exceed 5% percent per annum 
and repeals provision of law requiring that 
VA interest rate be not less than one-half 
percent below FHA rate. Makes certified 
agents of Federal Housing Administrator 
eligible to make VA automatic loans if ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Authorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to refuse to appraise homes for 
builders and lenders suspended by FHA. 
(Approved June 30, 1959.) : 

Public Law 86-103 (H.R. 5447): Extends 
for a period of 10 years, to June 30, 1970, the 
existing authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to maintain offices in the 

of the Philippines. (Approved 
July 25, 1969.) 


Public Law 86-109 (H.R. 5446): Requires 


Approved 

Public Law 86-113 (H_R. 3269): 
statutory bar to benefits available to a vet- 
eran discharged during a period of hostilities 
on his own application or solicitation as an 
alien by presuming that he was not so dis- 
charged in the absence of affirmative evi- 
dence establishing the fact. (Approved July 
28, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-116 (H.R. 269): Grants to 
employees of the Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines, office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, who are U.S. citizens, certain al- 
lowances and benefits similar to those en- 
joyed by Foreign Service personnel—trans- 
portation, home leave, etc. (Approved July 
28, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-146 (H.R. 6319): Restricts 
payment, upon death of an incompetent 
veteran, of gratuitous veterans’ benefits de- 
posited in the “personal funds of patients’ 
trust fund” to wife, child, and dependent 
parent rather than paying to personal rep- 
resentative. Provides that an incompetent 
veteran receiving hospital care at public ex- 
pense and having neither wife nor child shall 
have any gratuitous VA payments stopped 
when his estate reaches $1,500 and such pay- 
ments shall not be resumed until the estate 
is reduced to $500. Payments may be made 
for the needs of a dependent parent or par- 
ents. Where State institutions charge for 
the care of a veteran patient, payment out 
of the benefit is permitted. (Approved 
August 7, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-150 (S. 906) : Provides that, 
for veterans of the Korean conflict, receiv- 
ing education or training under the “Korean 
GI bill,” a change from the pursuit of one 
program to the pursuit of another will not 
be considered a change of program if the 
first program is prerequisite to, or generally 
required for, entrance into pursuit of the 
second. As an example, where a veteran may 
have declared his educational objective to be 
the attainment of a master’s degree and he 
later decides that he wishes to attain a doc- 
tor’s degree, this change of objective would 
not be considered a change of program. 
(Approved August 11, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-152 (S. 1694): Extends au- 
thority of the Veterans’ Administration to 
provide hospital and medical care abroad to 
include US. citizens temporarily residing 
abroad who require hospital care and medi- 
cal treatment for peacetime service-incurred 
disabilities. (Approved August 11, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-187 (H.R. 267): Increases 
the presumptive period for service connec- 
tion for the disease of multiple sclerosis 
from the present 2-year period to 3 years. 
(Approved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-188 (H.R. 271): Provides 
that Hansen’s disease (leprosy) developing 
to a degree of 10 percent within 3 years from 
the date of a veteran’s separation from the 
service shall be considered to be service con- 
nected. (Approved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-195 (H.R. 2405): Includes 
as a.“child” for purposes of laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration (ex- 
cept those relating to insurance and the 
disposition of personal property of a dece- 
dent left upon the premises of a VA facility), 
one who was a member of the veteran’s 
household at the time of his death and who 
was adopted by the veteran’s spouse within 
2 years after death, unless at the time of the 
veteran’s death the child was receiving regu- 
lar contributions toward his support from 
some individual other than the veteran or 
his spouse, or from any pubiic or private 
welfare organization furnishing services or 
assistance to children. (Approved August 25, 
1959.) 


September 2 
Public Law 86-211 (H.R. 7650): Modifies 


rates applies to veterans, end tn widows ae 


children, as indicated below: 
Veteran, no dependents 


Veteran with dependents 


Annual income Monthly pension 


1 Plus $15 for each additional child. 
No widow, 1 or more children 


Annual income equal to or 
less than (earned income 
excluded)— 


Monthly pension 


$35 for 1 child and $15 for 
each additional child. 


2. All income, regardless of source, counts 
except: 


(a) payments of the 6 months’ death gra- ¥ 


bts ¢ 


tuity; 

(b) donations from public or private re- 
lief or welfare organizations; ; 

(c) payments by VA of pension, compen- 
sation, 
compensation; 

(ad) payments under policies of U.S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance or national servicé 
life insurance, and payments of scryiens 
men’s indemnity; 

(e) lump sum social security death pay- 
ments; 


(f) payments to an individual under pub- 4 


lic or private retirement, annuity, endow- 
ment, or similar plans or programs equal a 
his contributions thereto; 


and dependency and indemnity — 
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- widow or child of a deceased veteran for— 
(1) his just debts, 
(2) the expenses of his last illness, and 
(3) the expenses of his burial to the ex- 
tent such expenses are not reimbursed by 
VA; 
- proceeds of fire insurance policies. 
. The income of the spouse (if not es- 
) may count as the veteran’s income. 

In determining annual income, where a vet- 


eran is living with his spouse, all income of 


the spouse which is reasonably available to 
or for the veteran, except $1,200 of such in- 
come, shall be considered as the income of 
the veteran, unless in the judgment of the 
Administrator to do so would work a hard- 
ship upon the veteran. 

4. All waived income counts. 

5. Discretionary authority granted VA for 
a finding on the net worth of the veteran or 
the widow or child which could lead to a de- 
termination that the applicant is not eligible 
for pension because of net worth. 

6. Piaces World War II and Korean con- 
flict widows and children on same basis as 
widows and children of World War I for pur- 
poses of pension eligibility. 

7. The pension of a veteran being furnished 
hospital or domiciliary care by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration will be reduced to $30 
amonth after the expiration of 2 full months 
but the Administrator may apportion to the 
wife or children the balance of the pension. 

8. Under the savings provision, the amend- 
ments to title 38, United States Code, will 
not apply to pensioners on the rolls on the 
day before the effective date unless they seek 
and are granted pension under the amended 
title 38. Thus, no person on the pension 
rolis on the day before the effective date shall 
have hig pension reduced or shall be removed 
from the persion rolls because of the enact- 
ment. All persons on the pension rolls on 
the day before the effective date will be per- 
mitted election to the higher rates if they 
qualify under the new program or may elect 
to remain on the rolls under the old law. 

The rate under the old law, which may be 
continued if the veteran chooses, is $66.15 
per month, except that where the veteran 
shall have been rated permanently and total- 
ly disabled and has been in receipt of pen- 
sion for a continuous period of 10 years or 
reaches the age of 65 years and is permanent- 
ly and totally disabled, the rate is $78.75 per 
month. A rate of $135.45 per month is au- 
thorized in the case of an otherwise eligible 
veteran who is helpless or blind or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to need or require the 
regular aid and attendance of another per- 
son. Such pension is not payable to any 
unmarried person whose annual income ex- 
ceeds $1,400 or to any married person or any 
person with minor children whose annual in- 
come exceeds $2,700. 

In the case of widows and children, the 
rates under the old law are as follows (subject 
t income limitations of $1,400 per year if 
widow has no child and $2,700 if she does; 
$1,400 for each child if there is no widow): 


ON iN kl a a $50. 40 
GB UMN a i cas la cain ow bts as 63. 00 
Each additional child_...........___ 7. 56 
rao. S GG ee 27.30 
No widow, 2 children._..._......____ 40. 95 
No widow, 3 children__..........._- 54. 60 
‘Each additional child..............__ 7.56 


9, Effective July 1, 1960. 

Of all single veterans now receiving pen- 
sion, 278,000 or 78 percent will receive more 
Money. Sixty percent or 262,000 of the vet-~ 
erans with dependents receive more while 70 
percent or a total of 298,000 widows and or- 
phans benefit by passage of this law. Eighty- 
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(g) amounts equal to amounts paid by @ seven percent of veterans receiving aid and OO tema me La woneee oe 
attendance increased. 


will be 
i ee ieee 
erans, widows and orphans, almost 70 per- 
cent, or 838,000 cases, will get a raise; 72,000 






the higher income limits; 206,000 cases would 
be added to the rolls because of equalization 
of death pension eligibility. The total cases 
helped would be 1,116,000. 


Estimate of cost of Public Law 86-211 
{In thousands of dollars] 





5-year total 
Pe —_ ii ing— 


1 131, 130 
1 233, 765 
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! Savings. 


This law makes no change in requirements 
under the old pension program as to dis- 
ability, length of service, age, and unemploy- 
ability of a veteran. These requirements are 
as follows: 

A veteran of World War I, World War II, 
or the Korean conflict is eligible for pension 
if he is permanently and totally disabled 
from non-service-connected disability not 
the result of willful misconduct or vicious 
habits. He must either have served in the 
active military, naval, or air service for a 
period of 90 days or more during the appli- 
cable period and have been discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable, or have 
been discharged for a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

The determination of permanent total dis- 
ability is made on a liberal basis. Such rat- 
ing is granted (where the requirement of 
permanence is met) when there is a single 
disability of 60 percent, or two or more dis- 
abilities one of which is 40 percent in degree, 
combined with other disability or disabilities 
to a total of 70 percent, and unemployability 
attributed thereto. 

Although age alone is not a basis for en- 
titlement to pension, it is considered in 
association with disability and unemploy- 
ability in determining permanent and total 
disability. The aforementioned percentage 
requirements are reduced on the attainment 
of age 55 to a 60-percent rating for one or 
more disabilities, with no percentage re- 
quirements for any one disability; at age 60 
to a 50-percent rating for one or more dis- 
abilities; and at age 65 to one disability 
ratable at 10 precent or more. When these 
reduced percentage requirements are met 
and the disability or disabilities involved 
are of a permanent. nature, a permanent and 
total disability rating will be assigned, if the 
veteran is determined to be unable to secure 
and follow substantially gainful employ- 
ment by reason of such disability. 

A widow's age, disability, or unemploy- 
ability is not considered in determining her 
eligibilty for a pension, either under the old 
law or under the provisions of Public Law 
86-211. Under the old law, a widow of World 
War I, World War Il, or the Korean conflict 
is required to meet an annual income limi- 
tation of $1,400 if she has no dependents or 





$2,700 if she has dependents. In addition, 
the deceased husband of a widow of World 
War II or the Korean conflict must have hac 
a service-connected disability, although his 
death was not caused by this disability. 
Public Law 86-211 removes this latter re- 
quirement and places the widows of World 
War II and the Korean conflict in the same 
status as widows of World War I veterans. 
(Approved August 29, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-212 (H.R. 255): Makes ap- 
plicable to a competent veteran who dis- 
appears the provisions of existing law which 
provide that where an incompetent veteran 
who is receiving compensation for a service- 
connected disability disappears, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration may pay to his wife, 
children, and the compensation 
otherwise payable to such veteran, amounts 

payable to each not to exceed the amount 
payable if the veteran had died from a serv- 
ice-connected disability. (Approved Sep- 
tember 1, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-222 (H.R. 7106): Prior to 
passage of Public Law 86-222, the Adminis- 


trator of Veterans’ Affairs had authority to 


forfeit the rights of veterans, widows, chil- 
dren, and dependent parents to all gratui- 
tous benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Forfeiture was 
authorized in two categories: 

1. Where the Administrator finds the one 
claiming benefits has been guilty of mutiny, 
treason, sabotage, or rendering assistance to 
an enemy; 

2. Where a false or fraudulent statement 
has been made concerning any clai~ for 
benefits. 

The forfeiture decision of the Admini - 
trator was final and not subject to reviey, 
in the courts. Forfeiture, if adjudged, for- 
feits all benefits and continues for the life- 
time of the forfeited individual, unless par- 
doned by the President. 

This law continues the authority of the 
Administrator to forfeit in all cases where 
the guilty person resides, or is domiciled, 
outside the jurisdiction of the U.S. courts. 

Where the accused resides, or is domi- 
clied, within the United States at the time 
of the offense, the new lew eliminates the 
authority of the Administrator to impose a 
forfeiture based upon false or fraudulent 
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statements. Forfeitures previously imposed 
are not affected. This law also provides for 


award disability compensation to depend- 
ents of veterans in cases of administrative 
forfeiture for fraud or forfeiture for offenses 
involving loyalty or security is terminated. 
(Approved September 1, 1959.) 

Public Lew 86-236 (H.R. 2773): Provides 
war orphans’ educational assistance to chil- 
dren of veterans of the -American 
War who die as the result of a disability in- 
curred or aggravated during that period of 
war service. (Approved September 8, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-239 (H.R. 7373): Expands 
the program of assistance for severely dis- 
abled veterans in acquiring homes equipped 
with special facilities made necessary by the 
character of their. service-connected dis- 
abilities. The bill brings into this 
those with compensable permanent and total 
disabilities incurred when such disability 
includes (1) blindness in both eyes, having 
only light perception, plus (2) loss, or loss of 
use, of one lower extremity such as to pre- 
clude locomotion without the aid of a wheel- 
chair. Also, it removes the limitation that 
where eligibility is based on loss, or loss of 
use, of both lower extremities that such 
loss must have been due to certain specified 
conditions. (Approved September 8, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-255 (H.R. 7040): Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations, fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 
1960. (For details, see: “Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Appropriations,” p. 14. This legis- 
lation reported from House Appropriations 
Committee.) (Approved September 14, 
1959. 

Puntic Lew 86-490 (H.R. 276): Authorizes 
Payment to veterans of additional compen- 
sation for dependents (based on establish- 
ment of a disability rating of not less than 
50 percent) from the effective date of the 
increased percentage evaluation, provided 
basic proof of dependents is received by 
Veterans’ Administration within 60 days 
from date of notification of rating action. 
(Approved June 8, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-491 (H.R. 641): Authorizes 
payment of service-connected death com- 
pensation to an otherwise eligible widow of 
a veteran if she was married to him before 
the expiration of 15 years after the termina- 
tion of the period of service in which the in- 
jury or disease causing his death was in- 
curred or aggravated. (Approved June 8, 
1960.) 

Public Law 86-492 (HR. 7502): The 
service-connected death benefit of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation is pay- 
able to a widow at a monthly rate equal to 
$112 plus 12 percent of the “basic pay” of 
her deceased husband. Generally, such 
basic pay is computed by using the rank 
of the veteran at the time of his death in 
active service or last discharge therefrom. 
The law changes the method of computing 
basic pay for dependency and indemnity 
compensation purposes by using a higher 
rank held in service than that held at the 
time of a veteran’s death in service or his 
discharge therefrom, if the use of such 
higher rank would result in a greater bene- 
fit to the widow. It applies to cases where 
the veteran had satisfactorily served on ac- 
tive duty for 6 months or more in such 
higher rank and was so serving within 120 
days of death or discharge. (Approved June 
8, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-494 (H.R. 9785): Grants 
gratuitous national service life insurance in 
& maximum amount of $10,000 to any en- 
listed person who died as the result of an 
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aviation accident incurred in line of duty 
while undergoing flight in the 
active service of the Army or Navy after 
October 7, 1940, and before August 4, 1942, if 


such person would have been eligible for life _ 


insurance with premiums paid by the 
United States had he been serving under an 
appointment as an aviation cadet. Upon 
application filed generally within 2 years, the 
insurance is payable effective from the date 
of enactment of the bill in monthly install- 
ments to a limited class of beneficiaries, if 
living, and no payment is made to the estate 
of any person. Liability for such payments 
to be borne by the national service life in- 
surance appropriation. (Approved June 8, 
1960.) 

Public Law 86-495 (H.R. 9788): Prohibits 
the payment or furnishing of benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to or on account of any child by 
reason of the death of more than one parent 
in the same parental line. The law permits 
a child to elect one or more times to receive 
benefits by reason of the death of any one 
parent in the same parental line, thus allow- 
ing the child to receive the greater of two or 
more benefits. Applies only to cases where 
the death of a parent occurs after the date 
of enactment thereof. (Approved June 8, 
1960.) 

Public Law 86-497 (H.R. 10703): Grants 
waiver of payment of national service life in- 
surance premiums, upon application, in any 
case in which an insured, during World War 
II or the early Korean conflict, became totally 
disabled in line of duty after making appli- 
cation for insurance and prior to the effective 
date thereof and remained continuously 
totally disabled to date of death or the date 
of enactment, whichever is earlier. A waiver 
of premiums under this law would render 
the insurance nonparticipating while the 
waiver isin effect. (Approved June 8, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-499 (H.R. 10898): Author- 
izes payment of additional $12 per month for 
each child of service-connected disabled war 
veterans who qualify to receive dependents’ 
allowance (50 percent disabled or more) and 
80 percent of that rate for peacetime 
veterans. (Approved June 8, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-501 (H.R. 113): Prohibits 
the severance of a service-connected disa- 
bility which has been in effect for 10 or more 
years, except when based on fraud or when 
military records clearly show that the in- 
dividual did not have the requisite character 
of dis or service. To be effective 
January 1, 1962. (Approved June 10, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-590 (H.R. 10108): Author- 
izes reimbursement for ferry fares, and 
bridge, road, and tunnel tolls, in addition to 
the mileage allowance payable for the travel 
of certain Veterans’ Administration bene- 
ficiaries and their attendants. (Approved 
July 5, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-598 (H.R. 7966): Provides 
for the furnishing of needed services of 
optometrists by the Veterans’ Administration 
to veterans having service-connected eye 
conditions. The Veterans’ Administration 
was authorized to furnish outpatient medical 
care for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities prior to ena«tment of this law. 
This care is furnished primarily in Veterans’ 
Administration clinics but is supplemented 
by using the services of fee-basis private 
physicians where it is not feasible to care 
for veterans at the clinics. (Approved July 
7, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-625 (H.R. 10596): Reim- 
burses State homes at the rate of $2.50 per 
veteran per day (or a maximum of $912.50 a 
year per veteran) rather than at the rate of 
$700 per annum, for care of veteran mem- 
bers who are eligible for care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospital or domiciliary facil- 
ities. (Approved July 12, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-626 (H.R. 11776): Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations, fiscal year 


September 


beginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 9 
1961. (For details, see: “Veterans’ 
istration Appropriations,” page 14. This 
islation reported from House Appropriatic 
-) (Ap July 12, 1960.) 
Public Law 86-639 (H.R. 7965): Au 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 


nish medical services for a moc servioe-aalil 


nected disability when reasonably necessary 
in preparation for admission of a veteran in 
need of hospital care. Outpatient treatm 
reasonably necessary to complete tre 
incident to a veteran's hospital care is also | 
permitted. (Approved July 12, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-663 (H.R. 7211): Establishes 
a@ new statutory rate of disability comperaas 
tion for certain service-connected 
disabled veterans. A monthly rate of 6266 is 
authorized for a veteran who has a service- 
connected disability rated as total and (1) 
has additional service-connected disab’ 


ines 


" 


or disabilities independently ratable at 60 


percent or more, or (2) by reason of his” 
service-connected disability or disabilities ig — 
“permanently housebound.” (Approved July 
14, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-665 (H.R. 7903): Extends 
the World War II loan guarantee program 
and the World War II and Korean conflict 
direct loan program for 2 years, from July . 
25, 1960, to July 25, 1962. Permits 


of loan guarantee applications and closing of — a 


direct loans subsequent to July 25, 1962, 
when applications received (for loan guaran- 
tee) or commitments issued (for direct 


loans) before that date. Authority for Treas- — iq 


ury advances to the direct loan revolving 
fund in the aggregate amount of $150 million 
per fiscal year (but not more than $50 million 


in any one quarter) are continued through 4 


fiscal years 1961 and 1962. Committee amend- 
ment adopted on House floor provides (1) for 


issuance of guarantee when veteran has in © 


fact occupied house as his home but occu- 


pancy certifications were not completed; (2) 
that a veteran’s deposit or downpayment be 


held by seller in a trust account until the “4 


loan is closed; and (3) that a revolving fund 
be established in the Veterans’ Administra- —~ 


tion. (Approved July 14, 1960.) 


Public Law 86-670 (H.R. 9786): 


World War I veterans. (See Public Law 86- © 
211, p. 2 of thissummary.) (Approved July 


14, 1960.) 
Public Law 86-721 (H.R. 3313): Amends _ 


Permits _ 
Indian war and Spanish-American War vet- ~ 
erans to elect to receive aid-and-attendance ~ 
pension at the rates and under the conditions — 
(except service requirements) applicable to | 


the Soldiers and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of © 


1940 to provide that facts may be established © 
by written unsworn statements, declarations, 
verifications, or certificates which are certi- 
fled to be true under penalty of perjury, 
These statements would be in lieu of affi- 


davits which are today required in any court 4 


action or proceeding where there is default 


of any appearance by the defendant. In such 
@ case the claimant shall, prior to entering @ 


judgment, file in the court an affidavit set- 
ting forth either (1) that the defendant is 


not in military service, or (2) that the de- © 
fendant is in military service, or (3) that the 


plaintiff is unable to determine the status of 
the defendant insofar as military service 
concerned. 

Senate amendment extends vocational ree 
habilitation program until July 25, 1965, 


for service-connected disabled veterans of 


World War II who have been prevented from 
entering or completing training because: 
(a) they had not attained, retained, or re- 


gained medical feasibility for training be-+ 


cause of disability; (b) they had not met 
the requirement of an honorable discharge 


but character of discharge was later changed — 


by appropriate authority; or (c) they had 


not timely established the existence of a 


compensable service-connected disability. 


Program is also extended for those veterans $ 






























1960 


“in training on June 1, 1960, until such time 


(Approved Sep- 


Public ‘Law 86-785 (ELR. 4306): Provides 


educational assistance for the children of 


ms who die as the direct result of armed 
conflict or while engaged in extrahazardous 


_gervice (including such service under con- 
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ditions simulating war) during the period 


after January 31, 1955, and before the end 

of compulsory military service. 

* Senate committee amendment extends 

eligibility to children of persons who die 

as the result of disabilities incurred in the 

formance of duty and specifies conditions 
under which training by open-circuit. tele- 
vision may be allowed. (Approved Septem- 

ber 14, 1960.) 

PASSED HOUSE AND PASSED SENATE WITH 
AMENDMENT, RETURNED TO HOUSE FOR CON-~ 
SIDERATION OF AMENDMENT 
H.R. 1104: Provides a new plan of insur- 

ance for national service life insurance 


I ptageneentipspsitiis te te ate Geneon: 


Age 


life oa 





Senate amendment permits issuance of 


+ national service life insurance to persons 


eligible to apply between October 8, 1940, 
and December 31, 1956, both dates inclusive. 
Application to be submitted in wri! ‘iag with- 
in 1 year after January 1, 1961, with proof of 

health at time of application. Veterans 
who served between April 26, 1951, and De- 
cember 31, 1956, with service-connected dis- 
abilities may obtain a special type of policy. 
Administrative cost and cost of physical ex- 


FE amination to be borne by veteran. 


House Report No. 1543; April 21, 1960. 
Passed House May 2, 1960. 
Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
May 3, 1960. 
Senate Report No. 1485; May 26, 1960. 
Passed Senate June 2, 1960, with amend- 
ment. 
PASSED HOUSE, AMENDED BY SENATE, RETURNED 
‘TO SENATE BY HOUSE FOR RECONSIDERATION 
OF AMENDMENTS 


H.R. 270: As originally passed by House, 
increased from $10 to $100 the monthly peéen- 
sion payable to holders of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, permits payment at any age 
instead of the present requirement of attain- 
ing the age of 65 years, and pays holders of 
the medal whether or not they are on active 
duty. 

Senate amendment permitted election of 
$10 or $100 rate, subject to reduction by the 
amount of any non-service-connected pen- 


; Re sion payment received by the . veteran. 
= Those veterans receiving compensation or re- 


tirement permitted election of $10 or $100 
Tate, not subject to reduction, but paid in 
addition to compensation or retirement pay- 
—— Age requirement reduced from 66 

House amendment to Senate amendment 
Teduced qualifying age from 65 to 50 and 
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(NSLI) policyholders. The plan is modified 
life insurance which provides a level pre- 


birthday. The face value of any extended 
term insurance in force under the modified 
life policy would also be reduced by 50 
percent at that time. The plan is permis- 
sive. Policyholders may elect to retain th 
insurance otherwise lost at age 65 by paying 
premiums for age 65 without medical exam- 
ination. The modified life plan will pro- 
vide permanent plan insurance at a lower 


the protection is cut in half at age 65 and a 
more realistic table is used for calculation 
of premiums on participating insurance. A 
comparison of premiums per $1,000 of par- 
ticipating insurance is as follows: 


Annual premium, 


Level premium after 
present rates age 65 


5 LPT o0.L. 

$8. 41 $18. 47 

9. 00 21. 31 
10. 06 25. 10 
11, 72 30. 07 
15, 04 36. 94 
20. 95 46. 53 
47.00 78. 97 





provided that a veteran receiving non-serv- 
ice-connected aid and attendance pension 
may receive, in addition, the special $100 a 
month Medal of Honor pension. _— payable 
to active duty or retired 

House Report No. 413; June 2, isso. 

Passed House July 20, 1959. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
July 21, 1959. . 

Senate Report No. 1837, with amendment, 
August 17, 1960. 


Passed Senate August 19, 1960, with 
amendment. 
Passed House August 29, 1960, with 


amendment to Senate amendment. 
BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE, REFERRED TO SENATE 
: COMMITTEES 

H.R. 268: Adds “deafness of both ears, 
having absence of air and bone conduction” 
to the other types of service-connected dis- 
abilities specified in the law pertaining to 
veterans’ disability compensation for which 
an additional award in the amount of $47 
monthly is provided, 

House Report No. 411, June 2, 1959. 

Passed House August 31, 1959. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
September 1, 1959. 

Senate committee action: Tabled April 4, 
1960. 


H.R. 283: Provides that if a veteran, as a 
result of service-connected disability, has 
suffered the anatomical loss or loss of use of 
one foot, or one hand, or both buttocks, or 
blindness of one eye, having only light per- 
ception, the rate of compensation therefor 
shall be $47 per month for each such loss or 
loss of use independent of any other com- 
pensation provided in subsections (a) to (j). 
At present this provision limits payment 
thereunder to one statutory award of $47 
per month for all such losses, except where 











House Report No. 415, with amendments, 
June 2, 1959; 

id yar ag 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 


1, 1959. 
‘ ae committee action: Tabled April 4, 
HR. 5996: Authorizes payment in a lump 
sum of the total amount of compensation, 


1952, to date of bill’s enactment had claim 
therefor been filed on August 1, 1952 (the 
effective date of Public Law 427, 82d 
Cong., which first provided such statutory 
awards for World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans). Applies to all cases in which 
the condition was determined, before August 
1, 1952, as service connected, and would re- 
quire reduction of the amount payable by 
any such statutory awards paid during that 
period. 


House Report No. 419; June 2, 1959. 

Passed House July 20, 1959. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
July 21, 1959. 

Senate committee action: Tabled April 
4, 1960. 

H.R. 8098: Permits the combination, or 
tacking, of two or more separate periods of 
service during more than one period of war 
in satisfying the 90-day service requirement 
for payment of non-service-connected dis- 
ability or death pension to veterans and 
their widows and their children. 

House Report No. 1536; April 21, 1960. 

Passed House May 2, 1960. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
May 3, 1960. , 

H.R. 9792: Provides that the salaries of 
managers of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, and centers shall be not 
less than $16,500 per annum and the salaries 
of directors of professional services shall be 
$16,250 per annum. 

House Report No. 1539; April 21, 1960. 

Passed House May 16, 1960. 

Referred to Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service May 17, 1960. 

H.R. 12566: Requires that decisions of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals shall be in writ- 
ing and shall contain findings of fact and 
conclusions of law separately stated. 

House Report No. 2030; June 29, 1960. 

Passed House August 23, 1960. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
August 24, 1960. 

BILLS REFERRED TO HOUSE COMMITTEE FOL-~ 
LOWING PASSAGE BY SENATE 


S. 1138: Provides readjustment benefits 
to persons with more than 180 days of serv- 
ice, entering the service after January 31, 
1955, and before the termination of compul- 
sory military service (July 1, 1963), as fol- 
lows: 


1, Education and vocational 
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8S. 1138, 86rn Conca (as Passep sy THE SENATE ON JuLy 21, 1959) 


Tape 1.—Sec. 2. 


Education — training—Estimate of expenditures for direct benefits 


monthly average trainees * 


Expenditures for direct benefits 


E 


2 
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114, 

116, 000 
112, 000 
112, 000 
104, 000 
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year 1960, 


id be expended for grants, and approximately $10,000,000 of the total expenditures 


Year 106 would be for loans. 
loans 


taking would take as much as they would have received on a grant basis. 
fiscal year 1973 only. Additional expenditures for direct benefits beyond fiscal year 1973 have 
The program | will continue for several years beyond fiscal year 1973. 


TABLE 2.—Sec. 3. Vocational rehabilitation— 
Estimate of expenditures for direct bene- 
fits and monthly average trainees? 


ditures} Monthly 


one-sixth of the direct benefit cost. 


S. 1138, 86th Cong. (as passed by the Senate 
on July 21, 1959 ° 
TaBLe 3.—Sec. 4. Home and farm loan 
benefits 


1,000, 000—1, 250, 000 


Assumes that the number of entries into 
the Armed Forces continues at approxi- 
mately the present rate and that from 3 
to 4 million veterans will become eligibie for 
the loan benefits. 


The cost to the Government of the pro- 
posed extension of the loan guaranty benefits 
is not subject. to precise estimate. It is 
quite problematical whether a one-half of 1 
percent fee (the maximum permitted by the 
bill) would be adequate for offsetting the 
expenses resulting from claims under the 
guaranty and the subsequent expenses which 
might result from acquisition of properties, 
their management and sale. To the extent 
that the mortgage guaranty fund, which 
would be derived primarily from such fees, 

proved inadequate to meet these expenses 
they ‘would be pald out of appropriated 


adhesin: nen elite would be 
provided by the bill beyond those which will 
be available under present law for the World 
War It and Korean veterans. Hence, no ad- 
ditional direct loans would be authorized, 
but there would be an increased demand for 
the limited amount of direct loan money 
available. 


Senate Report No. 514, July 14, 1959. 

Passed Senate July 21, 1959, with amend- 
ment. 

House committee action: Hearings, Feb- 
ruary 23-26, March 3, 4, 9, and 14, 1960. 

S. 2201: Proposes to amend the definition 
of the term “Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilities” contained in 38 U.S.C. 601(4)(C) to 
include private contract facilities for veter- 
ans of any war in a State if (1) no Veterans’ 
Administration hospital is located in the 


September 21 


State on the effective date of the act, ar 
(2) no Veterans’ Administration hospital 
located within 600 miles of the border of th 
8 


tract hospitals for the care of war veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities in 
the State of Alaska. Hawaii having become 
a State, private hospitals there could also be 
used for hospitalization of veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities. 

Senate Report No. 1730, June 24, 1960. 

Passed Senate June 28, 1960. 

Referred to House Committee on Veterema 
Affairs June 29, 1960. 
BILLS REPORTED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE, FAILED 

TO PASS HOUSE 

H.R. 12653: Establishes a Court of Veter- 
ans’ Appeals consisting of five judges to be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Judges are t 
be appointed for 10-year terms. 


The bill also authorizes the court to ap- 


point not more than 50 commissioners. The 
commissioners shall perform such duties as 
the court may prescribe, including the con- 
ducting of hearings, the receiving of evi- 
dence, and the making of such reports as 
the court may prescribe. ; 

The court is given exclusive jurisdiction to 
review by appeal decisions of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals except in cases involving 
life insurance contracts, housing or business 
loans where jurisdiction is now vested in the 
U.S. courts. 

The decisions of the court shall be final. 
This, for the first time, subjects decisions of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view by a separate and independent agency. 

House Report No. 2031, June 29, 1960. 

Passed over, August 23, 1960, House Con- 
sent Calendar. 


Summary of Veterans’ Affairs Commitice action 


Bills and resolutions referred 
Hearings sessions... . 
Hearings, printed pages. 
Executive sessions. ._... 
Bills 


Pending in Senate committees 
Bills on Senate Calendar 


STATUS OF BILLS REPORTED, BY BILL NUMBER 


(For additional information, see appropriate 
section of this summary) 


H.R. 113: Public Law 86-501. 
H.R. 255: Public Law 86-212. 
H.R, 267: Public Law 86-187. 
H.R. 268: Tabled, Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 
H.R. 269: Public Law 86-116. 
HR. 270: Tabled, Senate floor. 
H.R. 271: Public Law 86-188. 
H.R. 276: Public Law 86-490. 
. 283: Tabled, Senate Finance Commit- 


. 641: Public Law 86-491. 

. 2256: Public Law 86-73. 

. 2405: Public Law 86-195. 
. 2778: Public Law 86—236. 
. 3269: Public Law 86-113. 
. 3313: Public Law 86-721. 
. 4306: Public Law 86-785. 
. 5446: Public Law 86-109. 
. 5447: Public Law 86-103. 

: Tabled, Senate Finance Com- 


: Public Law 86-146, 


. 70401: Public Law 86-255. 
R. 7106: ‘Public Law 86-222. 
. 7211: Public Law 86-663. 
. 7373: Public Law 86-239. 
. 7502: Public Law 86-492. 
. 7650: Public Law 86—211. 
. 7903: Public Law 86-665. 
. 7965: Public Law 86-639. 
. 7966: Public Law 86-598. 
-R, 8098: Pending, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. ; 
H.R. 9785: Public Law 86-494, 
H.R, 9786: Public Law 86-670. 
H.R. 9788: Public Law 86-495. 


H.R. 9792: Pending, Senate Post Office and 


Civil Service Committee, 
H.R. 10108: Public Law 86-590. 
H.R. 10596: Public Law 86-625. 
H.R. 10703: Public Law 86-497. 
H.R. 10898: Public Law 86-499. 


HR. 11045: Passed House; passed Senate 


amended; returned to Speaker’s table. 

H.R. 11776 *: Public Law 86-626. 

H.R. 12566: Referred, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


2Reported from House pa 


Committee, 
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- H.R. 12653: House Calendar. 

 g§,906?: Public Law 86-150. 

' §. 1188*: Pending, House Veterans’ Affairs 
ttee. 


§. 1694 ?: Public Law 86-152. 
§. 2201 *: Pending, House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 


eh sander 
2Reported from Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 
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years ending June 


VA appropriations (fiscal 
30, 1960 and 1961) 





General operating ex- 


i a hai cline amie $163, 373,000 | $153, 500,000 
edical administration 
and oper- 7 
ating expenses........... 29, 349, 000 34, 500, 000 
Inpatient care............. 792, 079, 000 817, 021, 000 
tpatient care. .......-.- 83, 866, 000 86, 481, 000 
Gis of caneen ts 2, 218, 000 2, 500, 000 
supply Riese 
posal oak pos 
SS Sectinn ouidsetawactada 3, 300, 000, 000 | 3, 806, 000, 000 
Readjustment benefits. ...| 585, 000, 000 344, 000, 000 


A7271 


VA appropriations (fiscal years hid June 


30, 1960 and 1961—Contin 





Estimated distribution of compensation and pensions, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 








Pensions (non-service-connected), total_.................. 
Yellow ae priest a  oS 





wereeneqne--neene $2, 043, 731, 000 | $1, 563, 904, 000 


ovaninsittvsbssiees 1, 794, 542, 
oundahiitianihaien sinned 463, 019, 
anaee aintiptlilndmemnaiains 1, 422, 747,000 | 1, 102, 476, 000 
<< wthenaecipiiogesiwiacant , 396, 070, 
wescetewagoocanel 127, 331, 000 78, 797, 000 
woanecsubedsowiee 1, 202, 539, 000 848, 676, 000 


Fiseal year 1960 


Total Living 





OR iin uiicwokniniionnn nadie cubes dbitanaceabsmacait ee 
Emergency officer's disability retirement (World War I).............- 3, 408, 000 3, 408, 000 
—— service and de; WEE INGA.  dencmavitownciwaueidantanuie BiG acwics pub duciens 
8u ce allowance for disabled veteran trainees.................... 
CUE UIE CP cen abasinnmepocwaneeswauscarasdiel eg 8 RRS ee 


VETERANS IN AMERICA 
Population of veterans 


America’s population of living veterans is 
over 22,500,000. 

About two-thirds, or more than 15 million 
served in World War II. They average 
nearly 42 years of age. 

Almost 5,500,000—average age 31—served 
during the Korean conflict period. Approxi- 
mately 960,000 of them are “double duty” 
veterans, serving both in World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 

Less than 2,700,000—average age 66—served 
in World War I. 

Spanish-American War veterans—average 


| age 88—number 36,000. Less than 50 old- 


timers served in the Indian wars. Their av- 
erage age is 91 years. 

The Nation’s veterans, together with their 
families and survivors of deceased veterans, 
make up about 45 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. 

MEDICINE 


VA operates 170 hospitals for the care of 
ii and disabled veterans, On any average 
day, VA’s patient load exceeds 114,000. Dur- 
ing an average year, VA admits nearly half a 
Million veterans in its hospital program. 

Adraissions are under a priority system. 

First call goes to veterans wish service-con- 
mected conditions. Generally, the service- 
connected are admitted immediately. 

And next—if beds are available—come 


_ veterans with non-service-connected ail- 


ments who are unable to pay for private 
hospitalization. In addition to signing a 
statement of inability to pay, they also must 
submit a statement of their assets and 
liabilities. 

INSURANCE 


Approximately 6 million veterans today 
hold GI insurance policies valued at over 
$42 billion. The breakdown: 

Nearly 5 million World War II veterans 
hold $34.7 billion of participating national 
service life insurance; 620,000 Korea veter- 
ans hold $5.9 billion of special nonparticipat- 
ing national service life insurance; 43,000 
disabled Korea and post-Korea veterans hold 
$380 million of special nonparticipating in- 
surance—the only type that may now be 
newly issued; 275,000 World War I veter- 
ans hold $1.4 billion of participating U.S. 
Government life insurance. 


GI LOANS 


Eligibility: Any person who served in the 
armed services at any time on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940. and prior to July 26, 1947, 
or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to 
February 1, 1955, discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after active 
service of 90 days or more or because of dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty is eligible. 
Generally loans, or applications for guaran- 
tee, must be made prior to July 26, 1962, for 
World War II veterans; veterans of Korea 
have until January 31, 1965. Widows of de- 
ceased veterans whose death was due to serv- 
ice may also qualify. 





~~ Fiseal year 1961 














Amounts: Non-real-estate loans up to 
$2,000 and real-estate loans in certain cases 
up to $7,500, or a prorated portion thereof, 
or loans of both types or combinations 
thereof, may be guaranteed with interest at 
not more than 5% percent per annum, re- 
payable in not more than 30 years, except 
in the case of farm realty, which may run for 
40 years. (Maturity on non-real-estate loan 
may not exceed 10 years.) If the proceeds 
of the loan are to be used for the acquisi- 
tion of residential property, the amount 
guaranteed may be 60 percent of the loan but 
not over $7,500. Banks or other lending in- 
stitutions make the loans, with the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing 50 or 60 percent of the 
loan, but in no case to exceed the above 
amounts. Under certain conditions, Veter- 
ans’ Administration is authorized to lend, 
until July 25, 1962, up to $13,500 directly to 
the veteran when private sources are not 
available. 

Under this program, veterans of World 
War It and the Korean conflict have bor- 
rowed more than $48 billion for homes of 
their own. VA has guaranteed more than 
half of this amount, or $26 billion. 

The record established veterans in 

their GI loan obligations is un- 
paralleled. 

So far, veterans have repaid in full nearly 
1,600,000 GI loans having a total value of 
$10 billion. 

Defaults on GI loans—for which VA has 
had to make good the guaranteed portions 
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to lenders—number a mere 61,000, or slightly 
more than 1 percent of the total number of 
loans granted. 

EDUCATION 
More than 10% million veterans so far 
have trained under the four 
That’s more than three times the total en- 
roliments in every college and university in 
the United States of America. 


War II GI bill. Of them, 44 percent went 
to schools below the college level (such as 
trade and technical schools); 29 percent 
studied in college, and the rest trained on 
the job and on the farm. 

Another 2,330,000—more than 2 out of 
every 5 Korea veterans—trained under the 

Their numbers will grow 
(the program doesn’t end until 1965). 

A new trend has developed under the Ko- 
rean GI bill. Fewer veterans have attended 
schools beluw the college level (36 percent), 
and more have gone to college (more than 50 

). Enrollments in on-the-job and 
on-the-farm courses account for the 


balance. 
Another 615,000 disabled World War I 


top-level jobs in professional and managerial 


“nt has helped raise the educational level of 
veterans to better than 4 years of high 
school, whereas the level of nonveteran 
males, same age group, is but 2 years of high 
school. “Your every voter, as surely 


It has helped build up America’s 
of trained manpower, so urgently needed for 
our Nation’s strength and well-being. This 
country has gained immeasurably from the 
478,000 engineers, 391,000 schoolteachers, 
275,000 in the medical and related fields 
(130,000 doctors, dentists, murses), and 
140,000 scientists who learned their skills 
under the GI bill and tie vocational reha- 
bilitation programs. 

Approximately 20,000 war orphans have 
trained since the war orphans educational 
assistance _—— began in the fall of 1956. 

these, 79 percent trained in college and 
rest in schools below the college level. 
Approximately 1 in 6 had selected objec- 
the scientific field. Of the 1,400 


. Approximately 2,300 trained to be 
schoolteachers. 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS AND DEATHS IN SERV- 
ICE DURING 411. WARS; NUMBER OF LIVING VET- 
ERANS, AND VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS ON 
COMPENSATION AND PENSION ROLLS, JUNE 30, 
1960 
Revolution (1775-83): Participants, 395,- 

000; deaths in service, 4,000; last veteran 

died April 5, 1869, at age 109; last dependent 

died 1906, at age 92. 

War of 1812 (1812-14): Participants, 536,- 
000; deaths in service, 2,000; last veteran 
died May 13, 19056, at age 105; last dependent 
died 1946. 

Mexican War (1846-48): Participants, 130- 


and Confederate forces): Widows, 3,164; 
childern, 749, 

Indian Wars (approximately 1860-98) : Par- 
ticipants, 106,000; deaths in service, 1,000; 
living veterans, 44. Veterans and depend- 
ents on compensation and pension rolls: 
Widows, 665; children, 21; veterans, 44. 

Spanish-American War (1896-1902) : Parti- 
cipants, 392,000; deaths in service, 11,000; 
living veterans, 36,000. Veterans and de- 
pendents on compensation and pension rolls: 
Parents, 2; widows, 77,395; children, 2,336; 
veterans, 33,373. 

World Wear I (1917-18): Participants, 
4,744,000; deaths in service, 131,000; living 
veterans, 2,673,000. Veterans and depend- 
ents on compensation and pension rolls: par- 
ents, 10,889; widows, 435,240; children, 78,- 
511; véterans, 1,025,730. 

World War II (Sept. 16, 1940—July 25, 
1947): Participants, 16,535,0003; deaths in 
service, 409,000; living veterans, 15,202,000.2 
Veterans and dependents on compensation. 
and pension rolls: Parents, 252,080; widows, 
93,664; children, 189,615; veterans, 1,633,451. 

Korean conflict (June 27, 1950-January 31, 
1955): Participants, 6,807,000; deaths in 
service, £4,000; living veterans, 5,482,000." 
Veterans and dependents on compensation 
and pension rolls: Parents, 36,771; widows, 
10,843; children, 22,579; veterans, 212,857. 

Total, all wars: Participants,* 31,858,000; 
deaths in service, 989,000; living veterans, 
22,534,0004 Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension rolls: Parents, 
317,805,5 widows, 638,065° children, 306,- 
1157; veterans, 3,008,935.+ 


1Includes 1,476,000 who served in both 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

*Includes 962,000 with service in both 
World War II and the Korean confLict. 

* Persons who served in more than one war 
are counted as participants in each. 

*Includes 103,480 former members of the 
(peacetime) Regular Establishment who are 
receiving VA disability compensation. 

5 Includes 18,113 parents of deceased former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

*Includes 17,092 widows of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular 
Establishment. 

‘Includes 12,303 children of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular 
Establishment. 


Congress and National Defense: A Sum- 
mary of the Action of Congress in the 
Vital Field of National Defense by the 
Honorable George H. Mahon, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. MAHON. 


national defense have been outstanding. 
Congress and the country generally can 
take pride in the work that Congress has 
done. In a nonpartisan manner, Mem- 
bers of Congress—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—have worked, worked 
hard and effectively, to safeguard the 
security of our great country. 

It seems at times that under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, the Congress, not the executive 


September 


branch, has carried the ball, p 
the zeal and sense of urgency, p 
the drive and determination, prov: 

the initiative that have sparked our r 
spectacular gains in defense. 

In this statement I shall review n 
limited way the defense actions of ¢ he 
years 1959 and 1960, and the fiscal 3 
1960 and 1961. For this period Congress 
has been under the control of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but in the references which 
I shall make to Congress I shall incly 
of course, both Democrats and Rep 
licans. The party in power in Cong 
must take the major responsibility 
what Congress does or does not do, 
the minority. party can and does ir 
in the credit or blame. In defense mat- 
ters the 86th Congress has been mar 


Congress is not meddling when it seeks — 
to influence defense programs and a 
fense policies—it is not meddling, it 
performing its proper and m 
function. Article I, section 8, of the U 
Constitution provides: 

The Oongress shall have power * * * 


and maintain a Navy; to make rules for ¢ 
government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 


This language has been interpreted 
cover the raising and support of all mili 
tary forces of the Department of D 
fense. 

In the course of my remarks I shall 
briefly outline sume of the key 
where leadership has been taken by C 
gress in pushing toward the attainm 
of a stronger defense. Congress, in fu 
filling its constitutional responsibilities, © 
seeks the honest advice of the best avail. 
able military thinkers before engaging in 
actions affecting defense planning, 
concepts, and weapons systems. 

At times it will be found that in a given © 
year Congress appropriates almost iden-- 4 
tically the amount of money for 
Department of Defense, and I include @ 
the services, as is requested by the 
executive branch. The quick conclusion 
in such instances would be that Congress” 
has merely rubber stamped the bud 
requests for funds. A brief examinat 
will reveal that such a conclusion would 
be far from the truth. 

Congress, often within the framew: 
of defense funds requested, has subs 
tially and importantly changed ‘ 
course of defense programs, giving them 
new direction and emphasis. In some 
cases the change may represent a ré- 
duction such as a cutback in funds for 
outmoded, nonballistic missiles or oth 
weapons considered by Congress to be ¢ 
low priority .value. A high priori 
weapon may be substituted for a low p 
ority weapon. A high priority prog! 
such as the Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile program may be accelerated t - 
yond the point recommended by t 
Executive. Good examples of the 
are the Polaris missile-firing subm 
and the Atlas ICBM. 















1960 


_ ‘The changes made by Congress in the 
YD submitted by the Executive 
ve been both up and down. Through 
this system Congress has placed its im- 
print in a most helpful way upon the 
course of our defense effort. The influ- 
‘ence of Congress would have been greater 
»except for the frequent tardiness of the 
‘executive branch in carrying out the in- 
stent of Congress, as will be hereafter 
- Congress has been especially sensitive 
to the demand inherent in the present 
‘world situation that we positively must 
‘pe as well prepared as possible to deter 
an attack upon this country. We need 
to do everything in our power to acquire 
a state of instant readiness. We must 
be able to cope with the danger of sur- 
prise attack. We have sought constant- 
ly to improve our state of readiness and 
our capability to discourage surprise at- 
tack or cope with it if required to do so. 
Good examples of our actions this year 
in this respect are our increases above 
the budget programs for the develop- 
ment of reconnaissance satellites de- 
signed to give us information about the 
U.S.S.R. and our acceleration of the air- 
borne alert program. 
F The executive branch does not always 
= move to accelerate programs in conso- 
' mance with congressional intent. At 
' times the funds are impounded and not 
used for the year in which appropriated. 
This is the exception to the rule. How- 
ever, while prompt action is not always 
' taken by the executive branch to carry 
out the will of Congress, some action 
along the lines recommended -by Con- 
gress is usually taken after a short or 
long delay and within the fiscal year for 
which the funds are appropriated. 
AIRBORNE ALERT 


For example, Congress on June 30 of 
this year provided $85 million above the 
budget for the purpose of improving our 
ability to maintain an airborne alert; 
™ that is the ability in an emergency to 
"® keep aloft and ready for instant action 
® a proportion of our B-52 bomber strike 
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™ force. The executive branch recom- 
the | mended against additional funds above 
eal] | ‘he budget for the airborne alert effort 
the | which Congress nevertheless provided. 
sion | 2 Seemed for a time that the efforts of 
% Congress had come to naught in this spe- 

dget 9 cial area of great importance to the de- 
4 fense effort. Then on August 9, 1960, 
ould | » Weeks after Congress took final action 
On the bill, the Secretary of Defense ad- 

ok | Vised Congress that the airborne alert 
wom 4 funds were to be used as directed by Con- 
stan- 4 gress for the purpose of improving our 


the | defense capability against surprise at- 
— a. POLARIS MISSILE-FIRING SUBMARINE 
s for § . The Polaris ballistic missile, designed 
other § © be fired to a range of 1,200 miles or 
pect » More from a submarine while sub- 


jority # Merged, is a weapon system which has 
ypri- | ‘@Ptured the imagination of the world. 
® &veryone is pointing with pride to 


Niel 4 Polaris. To the Congress must go a large 
d be- | ‘hare of the credit for the rapid devel- 
y the | ment of this weapon. 

latter Tn the 1959 budget estimates only two 
arine | Polaris submarines were requested. This 


| Was for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
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1958. Congress boldly added $609 mili- 
lion for an additional four submarines 
and for acceleration of the entire Polaris 
program. Unfortunately, these addi- 
‘tional funds were frozen by the execu- 
tive branch and 6 months elapsed before 
the Navy was permitted to place con- 
tracts for the first of the four Polaris 
submarines added by the Congress. The 
funds for three of these additional four 
submarines remained frozen throughout 
the entire fiscal year 1959. In the early 
part of the next fiscal year, these funds 
were finally released to the Navy and 
the objective of Congress was substan- 
tially attained—although there was a 
delay in the program which could not 
be made up. 

In the 1961 budget, the budget for the 
current fiscal year, funds were requested 
to complete three Polaris submarines 
and for a start on three additional sub- 
marines. Here is what Congress did. 
We added $394 million above the Presi- 
dent’s January budget yor the comple- 
tion of an additional two submarines 
and for the initial procurement for an 
additional four Polaris submarines. 
This brought the funding program for 
fiscal year 1961 to five fully financed 
Polaris submarines plus advance com- 
ponents for seven additional submarines. 

In recent weeks, the executive branch 
has announced its approval of a revised 
Polaris program for fiscal year 1961 for 
the construction of five submarines plus 
advance components for five additional 
submarines. However, even today the 
executive branch is withholding about 
$70 million of the $394 million addi- 
tional provided by the Congress. The 
Navy is very grateful for the foresight 
and aggressive support of Congress for 
the Polaris program, and I believe the 
people of the country share the senti- 
ments of the Navy. 

ICBM PROGRAM 


In the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile program, the leadership and initia- 
tive of Congress is highly significant. 
Last year, the executive branch sub- 
mitted a budget based on a 9-squadron 
Atlas ICBM program. Congress took the 
position that the program as submitted 
was inadequate and proceeded to in- 
crease it from 9 to 17 squadrons. The 
sum of $85 million was appropriated over 
and above the budget request for the 
purpose of getting underway promptly 
the accelerated Atlas ICBM program. It 
should be pointed out that presently the 
Atlas missile is our only operational 
ICBM and accordingly is the most im- 
portant. 

Last. year Congress also added funds 
above the budget to accelerate the follow- 
on Minuteman ICBM missile program. 
Again this year, Congress has’ added 
funds to speed the development of a 
mobile capability. for the Minuteman. 
Congress also added $136 million to the 
fiscal year 1961 budget to expand and ac- 
celerate the Atlas ICBM program. 

It cannot be disputed that the actions 
of Congress on the Polaris, on the Atlas 
and Minuteman, and many other key 
weapons have added immeasurably to 
the deterrent. strength of the military 
forces of this country. This country 





the congressional Rotates and the de- 
fense hearings. 


THE B~70 BOMBER PROGRAM 


During the calendar year 1959 Con- 
gress provided $345,600,000 for the fiscal 
year 1960 program for the B—70—-the fol- 
low-on bomber to the B-52. These funds 
had been included in the President’s 
budget. After Congress provided the 
funds, $195,600,000, or all but $150 mil- 
lion, was withheld by the executive 
branch from the B—-70 program. 

The budget program for the present 
fiscal year cut back the B—70 to a mere 
2 prototype aircraft program, without 
providing for concurrent development of 
the elements nceded for an operational 
weabons system. Congress refused to 
accept a cutback in this critical program 
which promises to open up a new era in 
manned flight and in weaponry. Funds 
for the development of a complete weap- 
ons system for the purpose of making 
this aircraft a fighting instrument, and 
not merely a prototype flying machine, 
were added by the Congress. Testimony 
given. to the Congress indicated that a 
major consideration in the slowdown on 
the B-70 last year and again this year 
was the fear that expenditure ceilings 
would be exceeded. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget request 
for the B-70 amounted to $75 million. 
The Congress appropriated an additional 
$190 million specifically for the B~—70 
program and provided an additional $100 
million which was earmarked for use 
only for air defense aircraft or the B—70. 
The judgment shown by Congress in 
making an additional $290 million avail- 
able for the B—70 was, to some degree, 
accepted by the Secretary of Defense 
when he announced on August 9, 1960, 
that $100 million of the additional funds 
would be released to the Air Force for 
the B—70 program. 

ARMY MODERNIZATION 


In each of the sessions of the 86th 
Congress, funds have been made avail- 
able above the requests of the executive 
branch for the increased modernization 
of the Army. The amounts appropriated 
provide for various equipment. running 
the gamut from armored personnel car- 
riers, through modern rifles, to the Zeus 
antimissile missile. Over one-half bil- 
lion. dollars have been appropriated 
above the budget estimates for Army 
modernization during the 2-year period. 
Our purpose was to make .our country 
better prepared to meet the threat of 
limited war. Unfortunately, the execu- 
tive braneh has not seen fit to use a 
large part of the additional funds pro- 
vided by the Congress for this purpose. 

AIRLIFT FOR DEFENSE FORCES 


For years Congress has been dissatis- 
fied with our capability for airlifting 
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military forces and their equipment. 
cy exercises earlier this 

this inadequacy. 
Congress as ® result of this inadequacy 


for the current fiscal year — 


were not a part of the budget proposals, 
it is understood that the executive 
branch has now concurred in the action 
of Congress and is proceeding with pro- 
curement. 
ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 

Other good examples of efforts to meet 
the demands of the present world situ- 
ation are the congressional increases 
above the budget programs for antisub- 
marine warfare in recent years. The in- 
crease for the current fiscal year 
approximates $107 million. However, 
despite the critical importance of anti- 
submarine warfare, thus far the execu- 
tive branch has cut back the antisub- 
marine warfare program and has with- 
held a total of $174 million provided by 
the Congress for this purpose. Thé net 
effect is the nullification of much of the 
congressional add-on and a withholding 
of certain antisubmarine warfare funds 
provided in the original budget request. 
Involved in the cutback are three nuclear 
attack submarines, plus some funds for 
research and development. 

EFFECT OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 

These examples give an understand- 
ing of the sense of urgency with which 
Congress has approached the problems 
of national defense, The atmosphere 
created by Congress has been wholesome. 
The actions referred to have encouraged 
defense-minded officials in the executive 
branch to move, and move faster, in 
many important areas. 

REDUCTIONS IN FUNDS IN LOW-PRIORITY 
PROGEAMS 3 

I have pointed out examples, and many 
more are available, of instances where 
Congress has increased budget estimates 
in order to initiate new programs or ac- 
celérate going programs. The objective 
has been achieved more or less within 
the framework of budgets which have 
been submitted to Congress. Reductions 
made in low-priority programs have 
made possible the achievement of these 
objectives in most instances without the 
necessity for large increases in the over- 
all dollar amounts of the defense budget. 

A few examples are in order. At the 
insistence of Congress, a review of the 
entire air defense program was made last 
year by the Defense Department. Many 
Members of Congress had concluded that 
the air defense program was unrealistic 
and geared to the past. The Defense 
Department itself, following a congres- 
sional study and a further Pentagon re- 
view, recommended in April of this year 
a reduction in the trouble-plagued Bo- 
mare program in the sum of $381 mil- 
lion. Congress accepted reductions rec- 
ommended in this program, and in this 
and related air defense programs, made 
further adjustments downward. In total 
for the 2 years of the 86th Congress, the 
reductions effected amount to approxi- 
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mately $880 million; in all phases of air 


how to meet the threat of attack and the 
deemphasis of the manned bomber 
threat in the light of the greater long- 
range threat of the ICBM. As hereto- 
fore stated, Congress has accelerated 
above the budget requests the Nike-Zeus 
program, designed to counter the ICBM. 
REDUCTIONS MADE TO STIMULATE BETTER MAN- 

AGEMENT AND GET MORE VALUE FOR DEFENSE 

DOLLARS 

The Congress has consistently empha- 
sized the need for elimination of over- 
lapping and duplicating functions, fa- 
cilities, and organizations. Each year, 
funds ranging from a few millions to in 
excess of a hundred million dollars have 
been recovered through economy reduc- 
tions in these areas. 

In reference to economy reductions, 
it is pertinent to describe efforts made 
by Congress this year with respect to 
overstaffing. 

Studies have revealed that in Defense 
Department headquarters alone, princi- 
pally in the Washington, D.C., area, the 
annual cost approaches about $450 mil- 
lion. The total manpower involved, 
civilian and military, approximates 54,- 
000. To get better control of this ex- 
penditure of money and manpower and 
facilitate economy in this area, Congress 
this year imposed limitations on Defense 
Department administration and reduced 
the funds by approximately 4 percent, 
and also took steps to reduce civilian 
payrolls in this fleld by about 10 percent. 

In the area of travel Congress made 
a reduction in the budget this year of 
$55 million. 

In another area, the Congress, upon 
the recommendation of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has, for the past 
several years, made general reductions 
in the amounts of money available for 
the procurement of military materiel, 
not to cut the numbers of items to be 
procured, but in an effort to enforce bet- 
ter contracting methods. Wasteful 
practices in this area have caused wide - 
spread criticism in and out of Congress. 
Startling evidences of mismanagement 
and poor judgment have been brought to 
light, and Congress has sought to force 
economy and more effective procedures. 
The amount cut from the. budget this 
= for this purpose exceeds $400 mil- 

on. 

IMPACT AND OBJECT OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 


I repeat, the United States is immeas- 
urably stronger today, and is more ade- 
quately prepared to meet its grave re- 
sponsibilities by reason of the aggressive 
action of Congress taken upon its own 
initiative above and beyond the recom- 
mendations of the executive branch. 
Members of Congress know this. It is 
proper that the people of our Nation 


United States. 

My position is, generally, tha’ 
gress is due any credit, and I nha 
the credit comes principally not 


September 
ae or decreasing defense bud 
but from redirecting, 


reemphasizing, an 

accelerating key defense programs. The 
important role of Congress has been in 
the downgrading of marginal projecsaa™ 
low priority projects and the ¢ : 
tion of high priority projects hav ny 
direct relation to our ability to survi 

It is not to be inferred that Memk 
of Congress feel that they are great ex. ~ 
perts in defense strategy and weaponry,” 
It is true, of course, that within Cong 
is a vast reservoir of information 
experience in defence matters. F 
does Congress provide funds for a ¢ 
fense project or policy that lacks a stro 
segment of support from military e¢ 
perts in the Pentagon. Nor does Ca 
gress in taking actions to reduce or ac- 
celerate defense programs act hastily, 
On the contrary, months of study are 
usually devoted to the question at iss 
A good example of this would be the 
back of the Bomarc air defense missile 
program to which reference has bem 
made. 

As to whether or not the actions 
Congress in modifying defense prog 
have been reasonably sound, I cite 
fact that in a large number of cases 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the pee 
Defense, and the administration its 
have quickly or tardily approved 
adopted the congressional actions tak 
This fact testifies to the soundness 
congressional actions in defense matters, 

At times there is a strong sentiment 
in Congress for major changes and in- 
creases in defense budgets and programs, 
The majority of the Members of Con- 
gress have been realistic with respect 
this situation. Vast sums of money © 
above budget estimates, which obviously — 
would not be utilized for any effective © 
purpose by the executive branch, have 
not been provided. Had the atmosphere 
and sense of urgency in the executive 
branch been different, then Congr : 
might have undertaken certain programs ~ 
of a much more far-reaching nature. 
The point is, Congress has not seen fit © 
to play politics with the defense issue or 
provide funds for programs which would ~ 
obviously not stimulate effective defense 


futility. 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 86TH CONGRESS 

In brief summary, for the two sessions, — 
Congress has appropriated almost $80 
billion in the defense appropriation acts. — 
This total and the figures which follow 
below do not include funds approp: 
during the 86th Congress for military — 
construction. Appropriations for mili- — 
tary construction for fiscal year 1960 
were about $1.4 billion and for fiscal year 4 
1961 were just under $1 billion. 

In the first session, the estimates sub- 
mitted were $329,248,200,000. a 
appropriated $39,228,239,000, en 
ing program changes which resulted 
net reduction of $19,961,000. In 
second session, the regular annual esti- 
mates presented officially were $39,335. 
million. Congress made program 


changes as heretofore ae 
which resulted in appropriations 








196,608,000, a net increase of $661,- 
D) above the request of the execu- 






ACTIONS IN DETAIL ON FISCAL YEAR 1961 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 1960, when I 
ted to.the House the conference 
report on the defense appropriations 
pill for the current fiscal year, I stated 
that at a later time I would insert in the 
RECORD &@ More comprehensive statement 
to the actions of Congress on the 
gasure then before us. In keeping 
_ with the statement heretofore made, I 
insert in the Recorp a table re- 
flecting the various changes in the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation re- 
e effected by the Congress as the 
defense appropriation bill pro- 
toward final approval. This 
table reflects the additions and the re- 
ductions made by the House, by the Sen- 
ate, and in the final version of the bill 
approved in conference, as compared 
with the January budget submission 
from the President. I will not further 
discuss each of these changes. Within 
the detailed tabulation for 1961 there is 
an explanatory note of the House action, 
the Senate action, and the final con- 
ference action on each item. In addi- 
tion, each of these items was explained 
in some detail in the House and Senpte 
committee reports and my comments 
accompanying the conference report on 
June 30 in the ConGrEssIoNnaL REcorp. 

' Referring to the tabulation of the 
‘current year, it should be of consider- 
able interest to Members to note that in 
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800,000 rather than 360 
Senate 


to eit of F-102 aircraft. 
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proved most of the program increases 
made by the House except for air de- 
fense, airborne alert, and antisubmarine 
warfare programs. At the same time, 
the other body included additional 
amounts above the House figures, for the 
B-70 aircraft program, Army equipment 
modernization, and the Samos space 
project. In addition, the other body re- 
stored a substantial portion of the re- 
ductions made by the House so that the 
bill as passed by the other body provided 
for program increases totaling $1,866,- 
500,000 and program decreases of $686,- 
500,000, or a net increase over the budget 
request of about $1,180 million compared 
with the $2,800,000 increase over the 
budget approved by the House. 

In the compromise that was agreed 
upon in conference, many of the reduc- 
tions made by the House were rein- 
stated, and some of the Senate increases 
were retained, so that the final version of 


Changes in Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1961, from the January budget submission 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


ADDITIONS 


L army S sretanel Guard and Reserves. ...- tr Reh yeesinnmaienint sum mmindilecsmiiaen=sitepiiemalssnain cu dubia tate laiio Sits bata gala tanning ta aaa na 
Added funds to maintain the respective strengths of the Army National Guard and Army Reserves at 400,000 and 

and 270,000 as proposed in the budget. 

; : Approved House increases for strengths and added $7,500,000 for National Guard technicians. 

. Conference: Approved increases for strengths and approved addition of $5,000,000 for National Guard technicians, 

® 2A —- Guard wo pew em ncn nena nme ewe ne en nena nema genenen nnn enn enenenenenscreransenbesvasnesenerneseseensecenesccetewdsasnssnsonenincnussesuiem +11.3 

= : Added $11,300,000 for the Air National Guard at the request of the Department, to provide for increased expense due 


































A7275 
the bill reflected program increases to- 
Se en ae eee Oe 

creases totaling $1,259,900,000, or a net 


increase over the original budget esti- 


1969, during its consideration of the de 
fense appropriation bill for that year. 


appropria- 
tions for 1960, Members are referred to 
ponte Recorp of August 4, 


+$110.4 


in 7 : — Agreed to increase. 
; : co Added funds vod oy 4 and support of Marine Corps strength of 200,000 rather than 175,000 as proposed in the budget. 
= Conference: Deleted funds for increased ong of Marine Corps. 
ONS nT INORG S00E Ih SURI I a os sesnssltnpsicich deepal csaptnuh shoe Sascha elie ties ie daeildems ini haces se eda ah aaa +212, 8 
House; Added $207,600,000 to provide additional high priority equipment for so-called Army modernization. This increase 
was partially offset in ‘the’ Army procurement appropriation by other program reductions tot: $170,500,000, thereby reflecting 
ns, a net increase in the Army procurement appropriation of only $37,100,000 over the total dollar request. The — 
reductions made were $120,000,000 for anticipated reimbursements for off-the-shelf sales of surplus equipment not reflected in the 
. budget ee 500,000 as a part of the overall economy reduction applying to all procurement accounts; and $8,000,000 for 
procuremen' 
: Senate: Added $215,100,000 above the House for additional we agg yy but offset this increase by indi that the 
ow : figure included restoration of all but $8,000,000 of the House reduct Thus the Senate only operas» Sot $260,200 House 
ted fF increase for Army modernization and in effect added $215,100,000 more for a total modernization addition 
ary = Conference: Agreed to an appropriation for Army procurement which is $158,400,000 above the budget eta ae is increase 
= for Army equipment modernization, however, is enprnene ene — the reductions made in this appropriation in the same manner 
ili- that other program adjustments are reflected in th Therefore, the final action in conference on the item of Army 
960 equipment modernization provided $212, 1" ,000, including ihe "$158, 400,000 wet _ budget estimate, the ,000 econom 
ee anos in this appropriation as in all procur appropriations ee, reduction for jee ; 
ear In addition, the conferees agreed that if and whan ong nF canat t 120,000,000 2 nitiipted to be realized as reim ments for 
a off-the-shelf sales of surplus stocks is realized, these funds should also be applied to Arm ion. 4200.0 
ec Added $250,000,000 over the budget for procurement of urgently needed modern aircraft to provide a greater airlift 
ca) 
Coe ‘Appro ved $200,000,000 of the House amount for modern airlift and added $10,000,000 for procurement of F-27 aircraft. 
i Ae —— erence: Deleted $1 0, 000: ,000 for procurement of F-27 aircraft and agreed to the Senate figure for airlift. $207.9 


vee on een 





aBBSSis BF 


a. $216, 
Ms a Conference: Added $1 $100,000,000 te the Senate figure 
a tional fone are not needed for fighter aircraft the money may be app 


4 ;, Seen: Added $215,000,000 for F-106 fighter aircraft as eeeeen eee for Bomare missiles. This committee increase was aug- 
= mented by an increase of $167 aiitos for air defense items uso ome acenoeee justment. 
= Senate: Eliminated ded 


srerfy ed by fi Hows. 
vs to a step-up in the B-70 bomber 





the Department as a semiofficial budget ad 


with the understanding that if these addi- 
program. 





rm 
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wae as Eee car 
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Changes. in Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1961, from the January budget submission—Continued 
(Dollar amounts in millions] 


0 for dct ASW, including $100,000 Le thee mew ree $57,000,000 for an additional ' 
ype escort vessels, and in addition refused to accept a reduction of 2 nuclear 
th as 038 proposed by the De ent in the semiofficial budget wat anes 

, $57,000,000 for 1 nuclear submarine and $50,000,000 for the 2 


ate 
‘ “Sateen 4 ete 5 RRR NE I GPT TERE FN NRE 
* Poles Yiouse: Added $41,000,000 to the Polaris program and accepted the semiodicial badget adjustment request for $153,000,000.. 
fully funding 5 fmnarines, with supporting missiles and equipment, and partially ‘tandin 7 sub- 
ied sy amine and partially funding 9 as roposed in the semioficial budget adjustment request ofthe epart- 
=o ehange from i ee ees mae an partial funding for 


in the semiofficial budget adjustment request. 


above the tote to speed development on a mobile capability for the ‘Minuteman missile and 
the House. 
Rip the Sonate fe Samos could be made available to extent of $20,700,000 for minute- 


tl. Atlas. 
House: Accepted the addition of $136,000,000 for Atlas as proposed in the semiofficial budget adjustment request. 
Senate: Approved the House action. 
Conference: Not in conference. 


‘ouse: Accepted the addition for the ballistic missile early warning system as eens in the semiofficial budget adjustment 


ee 
request. Approved the House action. 
Conference: Not in conferen 


at a level designed to produce a complete weapons system rather than the 
2 prototype aircraft program proposed 


Provides funds for development of a complete weapons system as proposed by the Senate but with reduced fund- 
eee peat: In addition, agreed that $100,000,000 added for fighter aircraft may be used for the B-70 if such fighter 
are not 


Ab ST ho ks RAE 


sane ity 


House: Added $10,200,000 to the $26,400,000 increase proposed in the semiofficial budget adjustment request for the Midas 


Senate: Deleted ee ae House increase for this project. 
Conference: funds added by the Senate for the Samos project could also be used for this project to the 
extent of $10,200, 


House: aot $10,000,000 to the $35,000,000 increase proposed in the semiofficial budget adjustment request for the Dis- 
coverer 
prion age the $10,000,000 House increase for this project. 


Conference: Agreed that extra funds added by the Senate for the Samos project could also be used for this project to the 
extent of $10,000,000. 


000 for this satellite project. 
the ery Serene Oe St Fevtect end added $50,000,000 more. 
Seale to the Sénate increase but also agreed that the increased funds could be used for the Minuteman, 
Midas, and Discoverer projects to the extents indicated. 


Total additions to budget 


Army, 
oe 


House: Made a 10- nt reduction in all travel funds for the Department of Defense. 
Senate: Made latiek ceptoundion. 
Conference: Agreed to Senate restoration plus an additional $1,600,000 for the Marine Corps. 
2. —— of stock fund cash 
House: surplus stock fund cash to certain military personnel appropriations. 
Senate: Approved House action. 
Conference: Not in conference. 


House: Held funds for Se ee Se level to compel consolidation and better management. 
Senate: Restored the increases requested for 196 

; Conference: init a otneenaian alias nemenen tidieteti-aceitnnd with: veximantensihing setae. 

4. Departmental 


administration. 
House: Made a reduction in salary and expense items for all de tal headquarters offices and placed a numerical limitation 
on military personnel and a fiscal limitation on amounts ax Se 
Senate: & part of the Hi reduction and 
Conference: Agreed to a reduction of $18,600,000 applicable to departmental 
eee 31, 1960, and restored the language limitati 
5. Come ant ae maintenance generail 


3. Co 


Sanh ajo atte TA, A Ra 


ctions, except for family housing maintenance w was reduced further. 
edministrative use of airwraft and dependents education for which enly a 


reduction for jeep vehicles because of sli es =. the program and $120,000,000 reduetion for unbud- 
ted to be realized from reimbursements from o an o> math ct aa 
House reduction of $120,000,000 for anticipated eaanenaae off. sales. 
Dentbeness A Agreed to Senate action in restoring $120,000,000 reduction reflecting anticipated reimbursements but agreed that 
ifand when any part of such reimbursements are realized they should be applied to Army equipment modernization. 


of Hikge aap Cagle 
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Changes in Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1961, from the January budget submission—Continued 
(Dollar amounts in millions] 










"7, Procurement Renerally gsarnipcnerncerakwennalaneanaousunsenundansonbarandrenneiakiescisbsithe moemenwncenelae ames aia ae 










House: Madea reduction in all ment items to us 

Me - Hest the House reduction. ed nt Sa ec eee ce eee 
ference: Agreed to a tage ue! t items 

refiects restoration of other Frouse reductions in procurement appropriations and Boma = piece ee 









*g SEE DUROMNOUNONE, on woo ce nrnecsaagdesecachovensacnsnnn-nixrede aieapibiintababalnn oe eae iid. a 
ro : ee gers Approved a reduction of $17,300,000 in aircraft procurement for F-102 support equipment at the request of the Depart- 
A Conference: Agreed to the Senate action 
ONS CURTIN on nnanacnnoneswenmnnnane chekeine sh anewens ~<a sa didnsnnnilsidndessdpiiimics nin came teeta sseieodinatabevmuiimummeeuss ieee 






House: Eliminated funds for an aircraft carrier. 

Senate: Restored funds for the aircraft carrier. 

i en Agreed to provide funds for an aircraft carrier. 

OII0 a. ctr nerernetdonssegecamenedeEneanhdencee spe senbasbbaanbovaedwigenataaba licen nsdedineteanyhpuuteieknumbaen made deda eed 

” House: Accepted the reduction proposed in the semiofficial budget adjustment package for SAGE and other air defense items, 

Senate: Approved the House action. 

= Conference: Not in conference. ; 

3 OTC. cnceniconcnenesincsbanbiacs distnbonting + stontindsactieckpucsspiennsluibomenemsertiipaeiittien sinks oscniesaeimmdaaiias cay tesa oe ‘ain 

4 House: Accepted the reduction in the Bomare program eee tn tee ee ee 

took further action to eliminate the Bomare-B program entirely and reeover as much of the funds as possible. A part = 

funds were then applied to buy aircraft to replace the Bomare missiles as above. 

Senate: Restored the House and reinstated $75,000,000 for 2 bases proposed for elimination 

by the Department as a part of the semiofficial budget tment request. 

ee 2S a ee ae , eng ree 9 ooae $2440 00 above the House action, ean ee | below the 
n action, Ww anuary budget, below revised program posed partment 

as a part of the semiofficial budget adjustment proposal in April. ni 7” . 


Total reductions from Datigel .. o..6.0).-:00ncngenvncennctnncsvasduabcdesssbbcuvatabhuibaebesnbahiscstadleddaimcendeeinns Cid ccmaell 





























DEP FOG ec cncantibinignadonosinciicncinchucnpisenscsn ectainvbecsdnsahetanhhnnaelhsatndabasndlrdeenm babel 
CESS OF POMTRIALY GE EPUDINED. «0005-2 nnn n--<snccca ns picentensanecatansnhaleennuiihelenvalmpibinas auadenteinneodeeiimaiiaal 


DOE ss ccdncncentibimujmonoceusesshscokases<0 ditubtinwwescesnccanninconpagnibiineadannessqunebunbakabenidbahtindutipeiiteinilnamiade 
Et SONGO.. cnnepenesanenacannass ces noie canes mapestdmnns<Jasudhcusba aan kiigbbibaoue iduibaitid ntinetien ailtietinpei nich iianpeelaiiania ame sate 
apemee Of Dectetary ef DMG... 5 5 ono. as 8 osha -- ns candnisanegencdvneshedpdendneliinnes dntmainihiianniegnen dalbeiiaanaaiae 






Changes in Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1960, from the January budget submission 
[In millions of dollars} 


































a. Changes from 
a mates approved by— 
House | Senate | Oonfer- 
ence 


























83.8 
Reductions—Continued 
pee ene So Sane ana OG +$152.5 | +$147.2 er ee 
q +405.0 | +-405.3 
— | +-255. 3 ee 
2.6 @ 4, Additional Atlas missiles.........- -| +85.0 85.0 
ieee - 5. Acceleration of Minuteman missile mobility -_. +87.0 +87.0 : 
23. 1 6. Increase Marine Corps strength to 200,000. ....}.......... +-43.1 9%. General, 1 percent | RARE exit 
01.0 7. Provide nuclear-powered aircraft carrier_......|......-..- +380. 0 35.0 || 10, Air defense research and development._....}.......... 
= 8. Procurement of F-27 aircraft. ......-....-.---- sacerneeee] PERSO Bivncreenitaen 11. Transfers from revolving funds.__........... 
EEE IOS ARAB LENT TS +779.8 | +1, 176.6 SS Rees > 5: Te re ow tre cae nn ceeenen 
os 2 pli AE es toe ak ag 43625 | 4552.5 ae 
. ROW oscdieik = Suis Ne chante ttcaubeweine 4255.3) +4411} +216.4 
Air Force. ....--..---------.--------------| 172.0 | 448R.6 | 1720 
ue Office, Secretary of Defense. - --.-- nf no eset ae as 
a p Reductions: Corpse ai gkinnr IR JEEP) Rela laa ee ees tetas ie ares 
1. Military personnel, net economy reductions_. —2.0 —2.0 ROR OS os RI Bs 2h at enietvlatpahleah edith aaeinael k 
2 Operation and maintenance, general econ- NOI H oie nak nquhbobsdaanegenicdal i. 
AS CNN OCUNINNE tt a. o, ucintenmnne nnn —163.9} -—82.5| —130.5 NOS. ncusloncantunahs au cama : 
é 3. Eliminate conventionally powered aircraft Office, Secretary of Defemse__........... —15.0 
OE oe ng ca ete —260.0 | —260.0} —260.0 
18.6 — ee 
Northeastern States Exposition of In- to praise the successful efforts of groups now left with the impression that the 
ductal Pedniene from the National, State, and locallevels combined effort involved in an industrial 
Ze er who have combined themselves in a exposition of this kind is relatively com- 
‘os 7 ees highly complicated cooperative project parable to the effort involved in the 
7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS in order t) achieve goals of mutual in- launching of a ballistic missile. 
or terest. I was particularly pleased, therefore, 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER Such a project which deserves nota- with the friendly and efficient working 
ae 8 . n tion and the highest praise both to the relationship which was established be- 
: oF, ane persons and groups responsible for its tween my office and Mr. Kenneth Bor- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES unparalleled success is the Northeastern gen, Industrial Assistance Coordinator, 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 States Exposition of Industrial Progress, under the direction of Vice Adm. George 


; recently staged in the State of Maine. F. Beardsley, Chief of Navy Materials. 
q Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, too infre- — Initial planning for this project began Mr. Borgen deserves special praise for 
4 Wently does time permit us to cite and in my office several months ago. I am his planning and coordinating of the 
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its initial stages through to 


Commissioner Lloyd Allen, of the State 
of Maine Department of Economic De- 
velopment, cooperated with the project 


As a sincere and warm thank you to 
all persons and groups, both public and 
private, responsible for the success of 
the exposition, and as a permanent 
record, I include the following newspaper 
stories and letter: 

NortHwesast States EXHIBITION PREPARATIONS 
ARE SPURRED 
(By Sidney H. Hurliburt) 


South PorTLanp.—Dust rose both inside 
and outside a vast new warehouse today as 
workmen sought to complete exhibits, roads, 
and parking space for the 3-day Northeastern 
States Exposition of Industrial Progress. It 
opens tomorrow. 

Inside, some displays were complete and 
operating, others were being finished, and 
other booths stood vacant, with only the 
holder’s name showing on the blue curtains. 

Outside, trucks of all sizes backed up to 
*the warehouse to unload displays, and 

moved up and down a new road from 
Route 1 to the site. More graders put the 
finishing touches on acres of parking space— 
also of the dirt variety. 

(Access also is possible over three paved 
streets—Skillings, and Cash Streets and 
Pleasant Avenue.) 


CONFUSION 


The still-unfinished Hannaford Bros. 
Warehouse was a scene of organized con- 
fusion. Lift trucks sped about the floor 
carrying crates of machinery 8 to 12 feet 
in the air. Workmen and sales executives 
labored with heavy machinery, scale models 
of the latest missiles—even the latest in 
Christmas ornaments. 

Exhibits of the Defense Department domi- 
nate the floor. 

A reporter, wandering among the displays 
this morning, found that an hour was en- 
ough to see only part of it. 

A little girl, brought along by her father, 
Played with her dolls in front of a 12-foot 
cutaway model of an atomic powered sub- 
marine. ‘ 

The frightening future of chemical war- 
fare is illustrated near a clock which ticks 
off the ever-growing U.S. population. 

Beside the gas masks are pictures illus- 

germ warfare techniques of Alexan- 
der the Great and of the French and British 
imperial armies. 

The building, a brick and concrete block 
structure, has a brightly colored but tempo- 
rary neighbor. Continuously operating fans 
hold up @ balloon-like warehouse, with yel- 
low and white stripes down iss sides. 


NEAR RIGBY YARDS 


A new sign on Route 1 advertises the show, 
which has drawn businessmen from through- 
out northeastern United States. Smaller 
signs point the way to the building, located 
ae the Rigby yards of Portland Terminal 


. 


One graphic display shows the area of 
destruction made possible by present nuclear 
weapons. 

Others are aimed at more peaceful pur- 
poses. A scale model of the Cape Cod Canal 
and designs for the Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project are in adjacent booths. 

Booths are to be completed by midafter- 
noon today. Then a reception and clambake 
for exhibitors and public officials will be 
held along with a preview of the show. 

The show will be open to the public from 
noon to 9 p.m, tomorrow through Thursday. 


PRIME PURPOSE 


While there are many displays that inter- 
est the general public, a quick look today 
indicated that the primary purpose of the 
show is to promote business, 

The Armed Forces are looking for new 
contractors. Their displays illustrate the 
procedures for signing up as a potential 
bidder on Government contracts. 

One whole area is devoted to the problems 
of small businesses in dealing with the Gov- 
ernment. 

The big companies are looking for sub- 
contractors. One of the largest firms in the 
Nation devotes a large part of its space to 
advertising the local contacts it makes in 
every area with small suppliers. 

And the small companies are there too— 
looking for bigger businesses or Government 
agencies to do business with. 

Complicated charts illustrate financing 
and contracting procedures. 

Maine’s major cities all are represented by 
booths advertising their industrial possibili- 
ties. 

Snack bars and banks of public telephones 
are scattered among the displays. 

Air Force pressure suits for high-altitude 
fiying are only a few feet from arctic parkas. 
A big, yellow air compressor is near displays 
of airlines and railroads. 

In among all the industrial exhibits is one 
promoting Maine as a recreation area. The 
big color pictures of placid lakes, mountain 
streams, and coastal wharves dominate the 
main entrance to the show. 


VELVET SECURITY 


You could see models of the Talos, Sparrow, 
Polaris, and other missiles behind nothing 
more secretive than a velvet rope, 

The model of the famous census clock 
showed the US. population ticking along 
mear 180,976,000, gaining about 3 persons 
a minute as births, deaths, immigration, and 
emigrations were added and subtracted. 

A huge map of the Nation growth varia- 
tions revealed in the 1960 census. 

The long white “Paper City” trailer of 
Maine’s paper industry is on hand. 

There are gears, nuts, bolts, and cables. 
Some booths are devoted to the components— 
the little things that go together to make 
up the big. And other booths are devoted 
to the big finished products. 

Except for the electric can opener, there 
isn’t much that the average woman will find 
interesting. But the man of the house, if 
he’s mechanically minded or has an eye for 
what’s new in defense equipment, will want 
to see many 

Portland Coach Co. has announced a 
schedule of special buses from downtown 
Portland to the exposition. 


[From the Press Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
PREVIEWERS ENJOY CLAMBAKE, INSPECT, 
Acree—N.E. Expo, Open Topay, BIGcGEst, 
Best IN UNITED STATES 
(By Harold J. Boyle) 

Nearly 1,000 exhibitors, government offi- 
cials and Maine businessmen attended a 
preview of the mammoth Northeastern 
States Exposition of Industrial Progress at 
South Portland Monday night. 


September 


They agreed to a man that it was easily” 
the largest and most interesting exhibit o 
its kind in the country. a 

As part of the preview, the guests 
served an old-fashioned Maine clambake 
the big new Hannaford Bros. Co. y 
house in the Frank Rumery Industrial Pa 
near Rigby, in which the exhibit will be h 
Tuesday through Thursday. 

The guests also inspected for the first t: 
the 48,000-square-foot speculative indu 
building the Area Development Council g¢ 
the Greater Portland Chamber of mm 
has just completed near the Poi 
Municipal Airport at a cost of $175,000. 

Even as the guests were eating their i 
lobsters and clams, special onstruct! 
crews were putting the last touches to f 


for the national defense effort. 
Contractors promised to have ev 


pected 50,000 persons tour the new building 
from noon to 9 p.m. Tuesday. " 

Special guests taking part in the preview 
Monday evening included Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Cecil P. Milne from Washington; ~ 
U.S. Representative James C. Oliver, Gov, 
John H. Reed, and groups of Army, Navy, ~ 
and Air Force officers. 

Milne, who delivered the major address, 
outlined the purposes of the exhibit and 
called upon all suppliers to the national de- 
fense effort. to utilize the exhibit that wag 
arranged for their benefit. He said he hoped — 
the exposition will bring defense contracta ~ 
and subcontracts to many firms not in f 
program at this time. 

Reed, who threw a master switch th 
lighted the 4% acres of exhibits for 
first time, called the show “an outstan: : 
example of cooperative effort between Goy- 
ernment and industry.” 

Oliver said: “If Maine people don’t get 
their share of Defense business at this time, 
it is their own fault, not the fault of the 
Defense Department.” 

Another major highlight of the preview 
was the formal presentation to Governor 


pennant fiown by the cruiser Portland, 
cently scrapped in Plorida. The presen 
tion was made by Capt. Ellsworth N. Smitl 
the Portiand’s last skipper. Reed gave 
flag to the city of Portland through City 
Council Chairman Mitchell Cope. 

The crack Sabres Drum and Bugle Corps ~ 
of the Harold T. Andrews Post, American 
Legion, provided music for the ceremonies. 

Out-of-State exhibitors attending the pre- 
view indicated that this Greater Portland 
show is larger than the U.S. Department of ~ 
Defense’s two previous major shows at Hart- ~ 
ford, Conn., and Milwaukee, Wis. They also 
said the exposition offered more variety with © 
its heavy accent on space-age items. Lead-= | 
ing Maine corporations are among the ex- 
hibitors, many disclosing for the first time” 
their part in national defense. 


{From the Press Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
ARMY ORDNANCE Exnisits SET For EXxPosITION’ 


SourH PortTLanp.—The U.S. Army. Ord- — 
nance will be represented wy several units 
and exhibits at the Northeast States Exhibl+ 
tion of Industrial Progress which opens hese 
Tuesday. 

Ordnance units with displays at the enti 4 
bition are Ordnance Tank Automotive Com- 
mand from Detroit Arsenal; Ordnance Weap- — 
ons Command of Rock Island, Ill; Army — 
Ordnance Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala.; 
Ordnance Special Weapons-Ammunition — 
Command, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, NJj © 
and units from the Boston and New York 
ordnance districts. 


Included in the ordnance exhibits will be 
the Hawk missile, M-14 rifle, and the M-60 
machinegun. 
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- William Thorpe, small business specialist 
f Army Ordnance, will be in charge of units 
the exhibition. 


[From the Portland Press Herald, Aug. 23, 
1960 : 


ExposiTion at SourH PorTLanp Has GREAT 
PROMISE FOR MAINE 


Maine stands to gain much from the 


Northeastern States Exposition of Industrial 
ess Which will be opened at noon today 


“in South Portland. 


Big things are expected from the event 


_pecause big things have come from similar 
' expositions in other sections of the country. 


And this may well be the biggest of all such 
events. 

The public, invited to attend without cost, 
will see some of the costly instruments of 
defense science has provided for the US. 
military. They will observe what they are 
financing with so many of their tax dollars. 
This opportunity, together with the 245 com- 
mercial displays, should be sufficient to at- 
tract thousands. 

But more important to the people of Maine 
are the immediate and long-range possibil- 
ities of profit posed by this exposition. The 
event will bring together, perhaps in un- 
precedented numbers, top military men and 
hundreds of business executives from 18 
States and Puerto Rico. These businessmen, 
including those of Maine, will have an op- 
portunity to learn how they can obtain a 
greater share of the $22 billion in annual 
Government contracts. Maine businessmen 


‘may learn from others in allied fields, will 


have the opportunity of working out mutu- 
ally beneficial contracts. Contracts made at 
this exposition may lead to later negotiations 
which can bring new dollars to Maine. Here, 
too, can be planted seeds that may produce 
new industrial development in our State. 
Regions which have hosted such industrial 
progress expositions in the past have realized 


millions in new business. This is not a de-, 
- yelopment that can be determined in the 


days or weeks immediately following the 
event. It is interest that may accrue over a 


_ period of years. 


Maine is particularly fortunate to be the 
site of this exposition and all the many 
private and governmental agencies which 
have participated in the effort have per- 
formed a distinct service for the State and, 
indeed, the entire region. 

One HunprReD THOUSAND Visrrors VIEW 

INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


SouTH PortLanp.—More than 100,000 per- 
éons from 20 States, Puerto Rico, and 4 Ca- 
madian Provinces attended the 3-day North- 
eastern .States Exposition of Industrial 
Progress which closed here Thursday night. 

The number of visitors who trooped 
through the vast Hanaford Bros. ware- 
house Thursday almost doubled the at- 
tendance of the first 2 days, Waiter C. Mar- 
tin, DED official, said. 

Lioyd K. Allen, commissioner of the Maine 
Department of Economic Development, said 
Maine has impressed the industrial world 
with its 3-day business opportunity show. 

“It will be a long, long time before the 
last benefit in new business is received by the 
12 Northeastern States which helped Maine 
stage the exposition with the cooperation of 
the U.S. Department of Defense,” Allen. said. 

Designed to acquaint small business of the 
12-State region with opportunities to supply 
defense materials to the Armed Forces and 
to large prime contractors, the exposition 
more than fulfilled its purposes, some of the 
245 exhibitors reported. 

“It is impossible to evaluate the show at 
this time,” Allen said. “It’s been too big; 
there has been too much going on. The best 
thing I can do is to quote from exhibitors 
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who have participated and to recount a few 
of the incidents that I happen to know 
about. 

“This is the most outstanding exhibit of 
business opportunities ever held in which 
the Defense Department participated. The 
many agencies of the Armed Forces exhibit- 
ing here have told me that they have ob- 
tained more than twice the number of po- 
tential suppliers they ever obtained any- 
where else. 

“Businessmen of the region will profit. 
So will the Defense Department, through 
additional brain power and facilities of new 
suppliers, The'taxpayer will benefit through 
greater efficiency and lower production costs 
for defense material.” 

Most succinct comment was from City of 

Industrial Development Director 
Peter R. D’Errico: 

“I’ve been able to talk business to more 
people here in these 3 days than I could 
reach in 4 month, and in areas to which I 
would have been unable to travel.” 

Other development agencies and groups 
had similar comments. 

Waterville Industrial Agent Francis J. 
McCabe: 

“I made several contacts concerning Wa- 
terville’s new industrial building. We dis- 
played products manufactured in the area 
at our booth, which evoked much interest.” 

Sam Michael, Lewiston development di- 
rector 

“The exhibit certainly was very, very suc- 
cessful for the city of Lewiston. I renewed 
several contacts with concerns I'd been work- 
ing with and made new ones. The exposi- 
tion certainly was impressive to out-of-State 
industrialists.” 

Eugene S. Martin, Portland, Area Develop- 
ment Council manager, said: 

“It’s impossible to tell the results right 
now, but we sure showed the speculative 
industrial building near the airport to a lot 
of likely prospects. There were pretty nearly 
700 at the hospitality party in the building 
the night before the show opened.” 

One of the most enthusiastic businessmen 
to report the show’s result was Ralph L. Ray- 
mond, Jr., Lewiston-Auburn Awning Co., who 
said that ‘interest exhibited in a new product 
he is about to manufacture indicated an 
expansion of his Auburn plant and increased 
employment. 

His exhibit, an “air house” of vinyl coated 
nylon supported by induction of air drew 
visitors at the rate of 1,000 per hour, he said. 

“Two industrialists wanted to buy air 
houses right on the spot, despite the fact 
that they have to be made up to specifica- 
tions,” he said. “I have seven serious in- 
quiries from civic organizations from Phila- 
delphia to Millinocket, for air houses to cover 
outdoor swimming pools, several prospects 
for warehouses and other industrial use. 

“One serious inquiry could develop into an 
order for 12 air houses of 25,000 square feet, 
each. 

A Chicago small businessman told Allen: 
“I got more out of 2 days at this show than 
from my entire year’s advertising budget 
of $40,000.” 

A Maine advertising agency executive said: 
“Two days of contacts at this show have put 
$6,000 in my pocket.” 

Representatives of some of the Nation's 
largest industries who exhibited reported 
more than satisfactory results. 

Names of nearly 100 prospective new sup- 
pliers in this region were obtained by the 
Martin Co., Baltimore aircraft manufac- 
turer, which last year bought material and 
supplies totaling $224 million, 47 percent of 
it in the northeastern region, according to 
H. A. Anderson, small business representa- 
tive for the company. 

“We hardly got set up the first day when 
small business proprietors seeking contracts 








neering and special design services, dlone- 
tolerance machining and finishing, and 
optical requirements. 


thing anywhere near like it if it had not been 


economy by providing more industrial jobs.” 

Allen cited the Greater Portland Chamber 
of Commerce; the Area Development Coun- 
cil; City of South Portland; Hannaford Bros. 
Co., tenant-to-be of the huge new building 
where the show was held; Dartmouth Realty 
Co., the building’s owners; Pred I. Merrill, 
South Portland contractor, and many, many 
others. 

In giving credit to the Maine press, radio 
and TV, Allen said these services “went far 
beyond what reasonably could be expected in 
publicizing the exposition in the interests of 
the Sta 

“The Guy Gannett Publishing Co. hosted 
hundreds of exhibitors and business visitors 
on Casco Bay cruises. The Portland Press 
Herald-Express published a special exposition 
edition for distribution at the show.” 

Allen said that exhibitors who had been at 
other shows of this kind told him this was 
the first time a newspaper had done anything 
like this. 

- “It made a big hit with the visitors and 
was greatly appreciated by the management 
and sponsors,” Alien said. 

Crediting all news sources with drawing 
the unprecedented crowds to the exposition, 
Allen said: 

“It was a team operation all the way 
through and everyone in the State can be 
proud of it.” 
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Matne Firms Top EXPECTATIONS IN CONTRACTS 
At InpustriaL EXnrsiT 


(By Joseph E. Coyne) 
The number of contracts awarded Maine 
industries as a result of the Northeastern 


an exposition official said Wednesday. 

While an evaluation of business contracted 
with the Department of Defense and prime 
contractors will not be known for several 
weeks, Walter C. Martin of the Maine de- 
partment of economic development, said the 
Maine percentage would be “very high.” 

More than 500 Maine businessmen were 


"praised Wednesday for their interest in se- 


curing Air Force contracts by Col. Ernest H. 
Miller, field coordinator of the Air Material 
Command, 


Boston Air Procurement District. . 


Colonel Miller encouraged the resourceful- 
ness of Maine firms and cited Colonial Air- 
craft Corp., Sanford, as one organization that 
has worked diligently to obtain Air Force 
business. 

While hundreds of industrial leaders from 
18 States and two Canadian Provinces met 
with Defense Department officiais and prime 
contractors, more than 35,000 visitors 
streamed through the 34,000 square-foot 
Hannaford Bros. warehouse. 

Parking facilities were crowded to the 
maximum and overflowed into fields and 
nearby streets. More than 7,000 persons 
entered between 7 and 8 p.m. Wednesday. 

The Wednesday attendance, more than 
doubling that of Tuesday, took exposition 
officials by surprise. During most of the day 
the parking area, which can accommodate 
2,500 cars was filled with other cars waiting 
to move into any vacant slot. 

An even larger crowd is expected Thursday, 
the closing day of the 3-day exhibit. 

Forty South Portland policemen and spe- 
cial officers directed traffic, routing it into 
streets designated one way in during the day 
and one way out toward the closing hour at 
9 p.m. 

Emphasizing the success of the exposition, 
Colonel Miller said Colonial Aircraft and 
about 500 other Maine industries and small 
businessmen have shown an unexpected in- 
terest in the potential work available. 

Colonial Aircraft first worked for the Air 
Force on a subcontract basis making chassis 
for the MD-3 and MD-3A ground starting 
dolley, and since 1957 has built more than 
2,300 of these. 

The Sanford firm also supplies the Air 
Force with an inflight computer box used 
aboard the B-58 Hustler bomber. Colonial 
Aircraft also makes high-speed tow targets, 
and a target reel system for the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, lightweight transport- 
able working shelters. 

Martin estimated that an evaluation of 
business done during the exposition would 
be available in a few weeks. 

Firms will be asked to comment on their 


impressions of the exposition, if it provides a 


good climate for transacting business, and 
how successful it proved for them in- 
dividually. 

Evaluations of previous expositions else- 
where indicate that 90 percent of business- 
men attending are benefited by new business 
contacts, actual contracts, or ideas which can 
be applied to their business. 

Besides viewing the exhibits of more than 
250 firms, the thousands of visitors con- 
sumed miles of hot dogs and countless gal- 
lons of coffee and soft drinks. 

Officials reported food concession booths 
hard pressed to meet the orders of hungry 
sightseers. Two men worked steadily during 
Wednesday to provide sandwiches and one 
catering firm had its entire staff at the ex- 


position. 


Special buses ran every half hour from 
Monument Square, swelling the crowds 
which arrived in cars. 
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May Neep More HetP—PorTLAND COPPER May 
Get Two Joss Prom ExposITION 


Participation in the Northeastern Exposi- 
tion of Industrial Progress at South Portland 
paid off quickly for Portland Copper & Tank 
Works, Inc. 

George Hugo, works superintendent of the 
South Portland firm, said negotiations were 
under way for two major contracts in the 
aircraft and missiles fields before the Thurs- 
day night show closing. 

Hugo said negotiations on the two new 
contracts had reached a stage to justify im- 
mediate efforts to seek from 100 to 200 addi- 
tional skilled mechanics. 

The development program and the produc- 
tion in connection with these two contracts 
“could well run into the millions by the time 
negotiations are completed,” Hugo said, 

A specific announcement will be made 
within 1 month, he added. 

Even though his company is doing mil- 
lions of dollars worth of work in the aircraft, 
missile, and nuclear fleld, the two contracts 
now being negotiated “would not have been 
possible if the company had not participated 
in the exposition,” Hugo declared. 

He estimated that 300 representatives of 
industry, the Armed Forces, and aircraft 
companies inspected fabrications at the 
PCTW's three booths manned by 24 members 
of the firm’s supervisory and engineering 
staff. 

New specialized equipment worth a quarter 
of a million dollars now being installed “will 
fit in nicely with this new work,” Hugo said. 

PCTW is using some of this mrachinery in 
connection with the fabrication of major 
components of the engine for the sensa- 
tional B—70 bomber, a six-jet high altitude 
plane which will fiy three times the speed of 
sound. It’s described by the Air Force as 
being between the last airplane and the first 
spaceship. 

The new, huge precision vertical and hori- 
zontal lathes are being used in fabrication of 
the first-stage nozzle for the Minuteman 
missile, described as America’s major war 
deterrent weapon. PCTW designed and de- 
veloped the nozzle with the assistance of its 
subsidiary corporation, Arde-Portland Asso- 
ciates. 

“To say the least the exposition was a 
tremendous success,” Hugo declared. 


[From the Press-Herald, Aug. 20, 1960] 


DED CHrer Laups OLIVER FOR PROMOTING 
N.E. Expo 
(By Frank Sleeper) 

Next week’s Northeastern States Exposi- 
tion of Industrial Progress will be the largest 
exposition under one roof ever held in New 
England, the commissioner of the depart- 
ment of economic development said Friday. 

Lloyd EK. Allen told the Rotary Club that 
the exposition, billed for the Hannaford Bros. 
new warehouse in South Portland, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday will be the largest 
business procurement show ever held under 
Department of Defense sponsorship. 

“This shows that almost anything can be 
accomplished in the State of Maine with a 
little cooperation,” Allen declared. 

The commissioner said the idea for the ex- 
hibit came originally from Representative 
James C. Ottver who sent Allen to the Office 
of Navy Material when he was visiting in 
Washington. 

Allen said the Cape Elizabeth Democrat 
had been working on the project for nearly 
a year previously with the office. 

“T fell in line with the idea. It looked like 
@ good thing for Maine,” the commissioner 
reported. “This in spite of the fact that 
we had had very little cooperation before on 
such expositions in this State. 

“There were complications. The 200th an- 
niversary celebration here had scheduled an 
industrial show for the same time. We com- 


September 


bined with that. Then we found the area 
proposed to hold the exposition on wov 
be no good if it rained. 

“I put a flea in South Portland City Man 
ager Bernal Allen’s ear and he asked Hann 
ford Brothers whether we could use their new 
building. In less than a day we had it. 

“If the department of economic develop- 
ment had this job alone, the exposition 
would have been q big flop. We had tre- 
mendous cooperation from Hannaford, Dart. — 
mouth Realty Co., Fred I. Merrill, the city of 
South Portland, the Greater Portland Cham- — 
ber of Commerce and the area development — 
council.” nds 

The commissioner predicted that many 
thousands of dollars worth of business will — 
come to the State as a result of the exposi- — 
tion. wae 
Exhibits will vary from one put on by the 


Pinkerton Detective Agency to one from 


former Boston Red Sox centerfielder Dom 
DiMaggio’s firm to varied missile displays by 
the Government. 

“Our part is done when the show is put to- 
gether,” Allen said. “The rest is up to the 
individual industrialist. 

“The public will probably not have the 
chance to see another show like this in 
Maine for 22 years. There is absolutely no 
chance that this can be made an annual or 
semiannual event here. I hope it gets the 
cooperation of the public.” 

MaInE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, 
Augusta, Maine, August 30, 1960. 
Hon. Jamzs C. OLrver, \ ie 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: The Northeastern States Exposi- 
tion of Industrial Progress is now history. 
It exceeded our fondest expectations in ex- 
hibitors, attendance, and results. The 
stories of business transacted and contracts 
made, both by Maine and outside Maine in- 
dustries, were amazing. 

I would appreciate it if you would com- 
municate with the Secretary of Defense and 
express your appreciation on behalf of the 
State of Maine for making these material 
procurement shows possible. 

Thanks very much. 

Sincerely, 
Lioyp K. ALLEN, 
Commissioner. 


Congressman Curtis Giving Labor Strong 
Support—Says It Is One of Three Most 
Important Economic Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, laboring 
men and women well remember Samuel 
Gompers’ statement regarding reward- 
ing their friends and punishing their 
enemies. Accordingly, an interview con= 
ducted by one of the Nation’s top labor 
reporters, Robert M. Lewin of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, will be of special inter- 
est to wage earners who believe that 
Congressmen of both political parties 
can be helpful and interested in the 
progress of labor. 4 

Mr. Lewin recently had a 4-hour in- ~~ 
terview in depth with my colleague, TOM 
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‘Curtis, of St. Louis. The story he wrote 
after this conversation appears below. 
It is clear from it that Tom Curtis 
deserves the support of laboring men 
and women in South St. Louis and St. 
Louis County. Over a period of years, 


Tom CurTIs has courageously taken a 


number of positions which have been 
‘helpful to labor. As ranking minority 
member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, he recently was 
praised by the musicians union for help- 
ing create more jobs for more musicians 
by assisting in the adoption of a more 


 yealistic taxation policy in places of 


business where musicians work. He 
also recently defended union lawyers as 
they pursued their duty in representing 
their clients, believing that all men and 
women, rich or poor, have the right to 
legal counsel. 

Tom Curtis by tangibly helping labor 
where it needs help and honestly saying 
where it should rethink its position has 
contributed subs’ antially to a healthy 
and free labor union movement. Indi- 
vidual union members and their families 
will want to pay close attention to the 
outspoken, forthright views expressed by 
Tom Curtis in this article: 
CONGRESSMAN CURTIS GIVING LaBoR STRONG 

Suprorr—Sayrs Ir Is One or Turee Most 

IMPORTANT ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 


(By Robert M. Lewin) 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The only Republican Con- 
gressman in Missouri according to the record 
spends a great deal of his thinking time in 
the workingman’s behalf. 

He is THomas Braprorp Curtis, of the sec- 
ond District (embracing the southern part of 
the city of St. Louis and two-thirds of St. 
Louis County). 

Amid the loudening hullabaloo. over im- 
ports from low-wage countries, which unions 
protest are pushing American workers out 
of jobs, Curtis put across an amendment to 
help keep them on their jobs. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Act, any in- 
dustry could go before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, present a case on the damaging effects 
of imports and seek relief. 

Under Curtis’ amendment any union now 
has the same right. 

“I urge unions to go before the Commis- 
sion to protect their members,” he said in an 
interview here. 

“A quota system and tariff relief are the 
two best ways to meet the problem of im- 


ports. 

“I favor the tariff method.” 

Curtis said that he has opposed since 
1954 the so-called right-to-work laws in ef- 
fect in 18 States. They ban the union shop 
and compulsory unionism. He was one of 
the earliest opponents of right-to-work laws 
as they hurt labor and do not help indus- 
trial peace, he said. 

He added that he is opposed to the closed 
shop—a worker must belong to or join a 
union before he can go to work. 

The Taft-Hartley law bans the closed shop. 

“But I believe in a union shop, provided 
the employees vote in a bona fide, honestly 
conducted election to be represented by a 
union,” continued CurrTIs. 

Curtis suported the amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley law that made the union shop 
possible through negotiations between unions 
and employers. 

Curtis was active in drafting and helping 
to get through Congress the Landrum-Grif- 
fin labor-management reform law of 1959. 

¥or that, he is one of the key 56 Con- 
gressmen whom James R. Hoffa, president of 
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the International tema of Teamsters, 
has placed on his “purge” list. 

“Landrum-Griffin isn’t in any way harmful 
to good unions,” explained Curtis. 

“It doesn’t affect unions that are operat- 
ing properly. It takes a big step in behalf of 
union men and women and their rights. 

“As a matter of fact, I think that I and 
other Congressmen who worked and voted 
for Landrum-Griffin have shown a greater 
interest in the workingman that has Hoffa.” 

Curtis, 49, a Congressman for 10 years, still 
has the rugged appearance of a football 
player, which he was while an undergraduate 
at Dartmouth College, of which he is now a 
trustee. He is willing to “tackle” Hoffa in 
the coming national election. 

He is a lawyer, having been graduated 
from Washington University Law School in 
St. Louis in 1935, and at the same time a 
down-to-earth economist. 

As to labor’s complaint that Landrum- 
Griffin bogs down small unions with the 
involved red tape of accounting reports, 
Curtis said: 

“I’m hopeful that when the abuses on 
the part of some unions that led to passage 
of the law are éliminated, we can get rid 
of that section of the act.” 

For a Congressman on Hoffa's purge list, 
the ranking Republican on the Social Se- 
curity Subcommittee who helped draft the 
amendments liberalizing and expanding the 
social security law—Curris: 

Believes that the big issue among Federal 
employees, especially postal clerks, is not 
entirely pay raises but job reclassification. 
The blanket increases voted by Congress for 
them, he contends, destroys their incen- 
tive—there should be differentiais based on 
skill and type of work. He is strongly in 
favor of unions and recognition for Federal 
employees. 

Favors recognition of small and unaffili- 
ated unions by the Secretary of Labor, 
whose policy looks upon the AFL-CIO as 
the representative of all labor. Curris be- 
lfeves that the small, independent unions 
need more consideration than the big ones 
that can take care of themselves. He is 
author of a bill that would establish a con- 
gressional committee on small, independent 
unions. 

Curtis said he believes that “good man- 
agement would create a good labor union 
movement for its own benefit if none exist- 
ed, I strongly believe in constructive, for- 
ward-looking unions.” 

“Working people know more about their 
working conditions than anyone else. Man- 
agement ought to give them the opportunity 
to comment on their conditions,” he went 
on. 

Curtis explained that he is very interested 
in unions because he is interested in the 
free enterprise system. 

“Free enterprise is based on free markets,” 
he said. “If you don’t have free markets 
as a place to set prices and wages, you are 
going to have Government dictatorship of 
wages and prices.” 

In Curtis’ opinion, three factors will pre- 
serve the free enterprise system: ‘strong, 
democratic unions; strong antitrust laws; 
and favorable foreign trade. 


Because Curtis believes in job security 
and good working conditions for working 
men and women, he recently testified re- 
garding minimum wage changes. 

CurTIs was the only Congressman of 
either party who testified recently in favor 
of Robert Bicks to head the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division. The St. Louis 
Congressman believes labor and manage- 
ment need the tightest enforcement of the 
Nation’s antitrust laws. “I think they help 
protect jobs for working people and safe- 
guard small companies,” he recently told 
labor representatives 
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Tom Murray Speake on on Nuclear\Testing 
EXTENSION OP | hog REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. eae everyone 
familiar with the history and progress 
of atomic energy and its development in 
this country knows well the name of 
Thomas E. Murray. Mr. Murray was 2 
long-time member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and continues to be one of 
the most astute and assiduous students 
of our nuclear program and the policy 
that guides it: Based upon his broad 
knowledge, sharp perspective and wealth 
of experience in this field and moved by 
his public-minded concern, Tom Murray 
recently addressed an open letter to both 
presidential candidates in which he set 
forth proposals relating to our current 
nuclear testing policy. To my mind this 
open’ letter expresses positive and very 
sound thinking on this question. Add to 
this the fact that these views emanate 
from one of the leading and most ex- 
pert figures in the nuclear field and you 
end up with a document of an incisive 
and authoritative nature, well worth the 
close scrutiny of all conscientious Amer- 
icans. I take pleasure in placing this 
open letter in the Recorp to the partic- 
ular end that its meaningful content 


may be available to the thoughtful con- 


sideration of the widest possible audi- 
ence. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 


Aucusr 30, 1960. 

Dear VICE PRESIDENT Nixon and SENATOR 
KENNEDY: My purpose in writing this open 
letter is to call your attention to the grave 
threat which our current nuclear test policy 
poses to the national security of the United 
States and that of our free world allies. I 
also want to place before you a concrete 
proposal and make a brief argument for it. 

I propose, first, that each of you, with his 
technical advisers, should institute a close 
and critical review of American policy on the 
suspension of nuclear tests—its history, its 
present status, its entire rationale, its place 
within the wider context of disarmament 
policy. 

This review cannot be properly conducted 
on the basis of the meager and misleading 
information that has been made available to 
the public. Judgment on the issue requires 
all the classified information possessed by 
the Department of Defense, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as well as by the De- 
partment of State. 

The new President will have immediately 
to confront the complex international prob- 
lem of disarmament, in which the issue of 
nuclear tests has assumed a primary place. 

Second, I strongly urge that the mistake of 
the 1956 campaign be sedulously avoided. 
Then the issue of tests was badly raised— 
in a distorted form, on the basis of poor in- 
formation, and for the wrong purposes. The 
public mind was further confused, not clari- 
fied. This must not happen in 1960. The 
issue must not be exploited for partisan 
advantage. 

I am confident that an informed and criti- 
cal review of current policy will dispose both 
of you to recognize the validity of the fol- 
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1) that the nt ban 
age 2 proposal: (1) uae’ te te 


atmospheric 
<2) that the ban on underground tests and 
on tests in outer space should be imme- 


scientific knowledge of seismic or outer space 
phenomena but also and explicitly to de- 
velop the technology of nuclear weapons. 

Two remarks are immediately necessary. 

First, the purpose of the renewed tests is 
emphatically not tc increase the frightful- 
ness of nuclear war. It is my conviction that 
they would have exactly the contrary effect, 
that is, to develop the technology of weap- 
ons suitable for rational military purposes. 

Second, the change of policy here recom- 
mended will be unpopular, both at home and 
abroad. Both of you know that a storm of 
protest, let loose from various quarters and 
for divergent reasons, will greet it. Both of 
you realize therefore that advocacy of the 
change will be an act of political courage. 
The arguments for the change, however, 
prove it to be a necessary act of political 
wisdom. There are, in general, three argu- 
ments. 

First, from the military point of view, our 
present policy, to the extent that it is ex- 
pressed in a self-imposed ban on under- 
ground and outer-space tests, has damaged 
our military security and imperiled our 
necessary superiority to the Soviet Union in 
nuclear technology. 

, from the political point of view, 
our present policy, expressed in a self-deny- 
ing ordinance. against all nuclear tests, has 
been a complete failure. It has not.accom- 
plished, and it-is not likely to accomplish, 
any of its stated or supposed political objec- 
tives. 

Third, the.consequence is plain. No policy 
that has proved unsuccessful and damaging 
may be allowed to stand. The change here 
proposed will restore to the United States its 
rightful independence of action in the in- 
terests of its own strength and security. It 
will also rescue the United States from the 
morass of futility represented by the 22- 
months-long negotiations in Geneva, and 
free it for fresh and-~fruitful political action 
in the field of disarmament. 

From the military and technological point 
of view, the materials for a convincing argu- 
ment against our current policy on tests will 
easily be gathered by- you from the various 
agencies of national defense, if required 
clearances are given. Here I need emphasize 
only the essential point, which is simple. 
Our self-imposed ban on tests has been a ban 
on further American in the tech- 
nology of nuclear weapons, but it has not 
been a ban on Russian progress in this area. 

Everyone knows that the Russians can 
conduct crucial tests without detection; the 
fact has been publicly admitted by our Gov- 
ernment. Therefore the necessary premise 
of American policy must be that they have 
in fact been testing new nuclear weapons. 
To suppose the contrary, without clear evi- 
dence and cogent reasons, would be the 
height of irresponsibility. And it is ex- 
tremely misleading to talk as if an adequate 
inspections system is scientifically possible 
today or in the foreseeable future. 

The disadvantage and dangers in this 
situation are plain enough. Given the fact 
(lamentable but real) that the United States 
and Russia are in technological competition 
in the field of arms, it is dangerous for the 
United States to “freeze” its own weapons 
technology, while Russian technology re- 
mains “unfrozen.” There would be a great 
outcry in this country if, for instance the 
administration were to shut down our whole 
program of technological progress with mis- 
siles and rockets. But weapons tests are no 
less necessary than the experiments at Cape 
Canaveral. The fact may be regrettable but 
it is nonetheless a fact. It is not, I would 
emphasize, a matter of improving by a few 
percentage points the efficiency of our stock- 
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piles, much less of increasing the mega- 
tonage that a missile can carry. It is a 
matier of exploring the resources of nuclear 
technology for valid and rational purposes 
of national defense. 

Nuclear technology is still in an early stage 
of development, especially in the areas of 
tactical weapons, antimissile defense, com- 
munications Jamming, the military uses of 
outer space explosions, etc. Technological 
breakthroughs are not only possible; they 
have already been charted. They could be 
explained to Government officials and to the 
public by responsible scientists, if security 
regulations did not keep the possibilities 
secret. Mr. Khrushchev’s talk of possessing 
a fantastic weapon may not be dismissed as 
an idle boast; it may well be true. The 
nuclear area that Mr. Khrushchev claims has 
been conquered by the Soviet scientists may 
be the very area that our own scientists are 
urgently asking to explore. 

For the United States to lose or further 
endanger its technological superiority and to 
continue to risk the technological obso- 
lescence of its muclear arsenal, would seri- 
ously impair the precarious nuclear balance 
that is today considered necessary for peace. 
The strategy of deterrence, on which we still 
base our hopes of survival, would lose mean- 
ing and effect, if the Russians were to accom- 
Pplish a major breakthrough in some aspect 
of military technology, either offensive or 
defensive. 

Our current test policy is therefore clearly 
at variance with our general defense policy, 
which requires in all logic a continuance of 
diverse research and development programs 
in nuclear weaponry. Present policy may be 
compared without injustice to the views of 
those who opposed the development of the 
H-bomb, or, more recently, a vigorous and 
adequately financed development of missiles. 
These views, however sincerely they may 
have been advocated, were judged not to be 
in the national interests. Our current test 
policy merits the same judgment. 

This policy is also clearly at variance with 
@ basic principle of our wider disarmament 
policy. We have stubbornly said that all 
disarmament measures are to be subject to 
international inspection and control. Our 
own test ban is indeed subject to policing, 
certainly by world opinion. But no inspec- 
tion or control applies to Soviet activity. 
We have, in effect, “disarmed” ourselves, 
while leaving Russia free to go on arming. 
We have, in effect, brought into being a 
state of affairs that is advantageous to Rus- 
sia, not to ourselves. 

The validity of this part of the argument 
against cessation of all tests will approve 
itself to both of you gentlemen on consul- 
tation with military defense officials. They 
have often made the argument themselves, 
with more force and detail than is possible 
here. But they have lost out in the internal 
conflict over policy. What are called “over- 
riding political considerations” have been 
determinant. 

You will therefore have carefully t> con- 
sider the question, whether our current pol- 
icy on’ tests has been a success or a failure 
from the political point of view. Has it 
accomplished its own political objectives, in 
such wise as to compensate for the damage 
it has done to American technological prog- 
ress and military strength? 

Has it, for instance, convinced the Rus- 
sians of our will to end or moderate the 
arms race? Has it dented their conviction 
that the capitalist camp is hostile, war-mon- 
gering, intent on destroying the Socialist 
camp? Has it placated world opinion and 
persuaded the peoples of our peaceful in- 
tentions? Has it limited the so-called nu- 
clear club? Has it moderated neutralist 
sentiment? Has it contributed to a relax- 
ation of international tensions? Has it di- 
minished the fear of war, accidental or delib- 
erate? Has it gained for the United States 
the initiative in disarmament negotiations? 


September 


Has it helped to further the possibility 
other political negotiations? Has it 
strengthened the alliance of the free 
and reinforced the confidence of our allies 
in our political wisdom? Has it had 
good effect whatever on the whole political 
situation known as the cold war? 

The answer to all these questions is, quite 
obviously, “No.” In all these political re. 
spects our policy on tests has been demon. 
strably a failure. 

There remain the two crucial political ar- 
guments, First, it was said that the issue 
of tests would be the easiest among disarm- 
ament issues on which to come to agreement 
with the Russians. This contention has by — 
now been proved false. We announced the 
moratorium and went into the negotiations i 
on tests as a counsel of political despair, — 
after the discouraging history of all prior 
disarmament efforts. The despair is now 
blacker than ever. Where success seemed 
easiest, it has proved impossible. 

Second, it was promised that the Geneva 
negotiations, based on our prior cessation 
of all tests, would lead to some “opening up” 
of the Soviet Union, some tiny piercing of 
the Iron Curtain, some acceptance (in ac- 
tual fact, not simply as a “talking point”) 
of the principle of international inspection 
and control of armaments. Has this prom- 
ise been redeemed? Obviously no. The 
Soviet Union is as adamant today against 
any effective application of the principle of 
inspection and control as it was before our 
test moratorium and the inception of the 
Geneva negotiations. 

What is worse, under the of this 
Soviet refusal of the principle, the United 
States has retreated to an acceptance of the 
so-called Macmillan quota proposal which, 
according to Soviet interpretation, would 
mean only three inspections per year. That 
is to say, the United States has in effect 
abandoned its own principle. The Mac- 
millan “quota proposal” is not in any sense 
an effective application, but rather an effec- 
tive betrayal, of the principle of inspection 
and control. 

As talented practitioners of the high art 
of politics both of you understand that the 
basic political test of any policy is single, 
simple, and severe: has the policy achieved 
or is it likely to achieve, success? Your 
critical review of American policy on nuclear 
tests will convince you, I am sure, that this 
policy fails the test. The diplomacy of dis- 
armament, wrongly joined by us, at Soviet 
insistence, on the issue of stopping all nu- 
clear tests, has reached a dead end. This 
fact damns the diplomacy. One of you 
gentlemen, when elected, will be obliged 
to recognize the fact. In the field of dis- 
armament a “new frontier” needs to be 
explored. Or, to shift the metaphor, a new 
strategy for winning the cold war needs to 
be devised; this is a major area for the 
waging of the cold war, and for the opening 
of new frontiers. Here, I suggest, is an 
opportunity to display your resources of 
political wisdom and courage, and to employ 
your powers of political persuasion. 

Sincerely yours, 















































‘Tuomas E. MurrAY. 





Equal Pay for Equal Work Is Elementary 
Justice 


EXTENSION : OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, consistent 
with our oath of office, we are com- 
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mitted to the continuing task of securing 
fair and equitable treatment for all our 
When in the performance of 
this sworn duty one frustration is de- 
liberately added to another, it becomes 
necessary under such circumstances to 
identify the origin of these frustrations 
which have worked a breach between our 
concept of elementary justice and its ap- 
plication. I am referring, Mr. Speaker, 
to our long standing and accepted prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work and 
would include the following letter: 


JuLy 19, 1960. 
The Honorable DwicutT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PrResipentT: Your refusal, once 
again, to approve the recently reenacted 
Kittery-Portsmouth wage equalization bill, 
in my opinion, was ill advised and based 
upon unfair conclusions, 

I realize that your decision was sincerely 
motivated, but, representing, as I do, some 
4,000 Maine citizens employed in the yard, 
it is my duty to express our resentment of 
the character assassination of these loyal 
Americans. which was implied in your 
pocket-veto memorandum, in these quotes: 
“This kind of legislation—this expectation of 
something-for-nothing from the Govern- 
ment just because it is the Government— 
weakens our national fabric and with each 
occurrence leaves it more seriously im- 
paired,” and, further, that the measure 
would give yard workers “a much higher 
hourly wage” than that paid by “fairminded 
private employers in the Portsmouth area.” 

In this instance, the something-for-noth- 
ing from the Government, as you have 
termed it, is equal wages for equal work, 
which is only elementary justice. Certainly, 
as President of all the people, you will agree 
that legislative and executive justice is far 
from being something for nothing. Rather 
is it the basic obligation of all office holders, 
particularly elected officials, which your office 
symbolizes, as the top man. 

The threat of weakness in our national 
fabric to which you have referred is certain 
to develop, directly, from practiced injustice. 
This is what your disapproval of this wage 
equalization legislation represents to the 
thousands of naval yard employees and their 
families in the Kittery-Portsmouth Yard. 

It would be well for your advisers, who 
have on two occasions recommended your 
act of disapproval, to pay heed to these 
facts: 

1. Fuel costs in Maine equal or exceed 
those in Boston. 

2. Food costs in general in Maine are not 
lower than those in Boston. 

3. Clothing and costs of shelter for com- 
fortable housing are as high or higher than 
Boston. 

4. Local and State taxes in Maine exceed 
those in Massachusetts, as well as 47 other 
States of the Nation. 

Your protection of the “fair-minded pri- 
vate employers in the Portsmouth area,” to 
which your memorandum alludes, falls 
rather flat when it is recognized that these 
same employers are waxing fat, economically 
speaking, from the very wages of these Navy 
yard employees which they have persistently 
urged you to downgrade. This is some sort 
of civic masochism in which the leaders of 
the Associated Industries indulge without 
really appreciating what they are doing to 
themselves and the economy of the area. 

It is a rather significant fact, I think, 
about which you may be presently unin- 
formed, that several of the high ranking 
naval officers, now in the Pentagon and ad- 
vising you on this issue, recommended, while 
in command of the Kittery Yard, that their 
Wage scales be equalized, as they were prior 
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to 1947. It is rather ironical that your veto 
should be recom- 


basic justice. You are either for it or 

against it. Your disapproval of wage 

equalization for Kittery Naval Yard em- 

ployees with Boston employees for perform- 

ing the same kind of work is not an act of 
justice. % 

Respectfully yours, 

: JAMES C, OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 





Calvert Magruder Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OFr KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the retirement of one of 
our Nation’s most eminent jurists, 
the Honorable Calvert Magruder, from 
the bench and from the faculty of the 
Harvard Law School, another distin- 
guished American, Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter of the U.S. Supreme Court 
expressed the esteem in which Judge 
Magruder is held, in eloquent terms. I 
ask unanimous consent that Justice 
Frankfurter’s tribute to Judge Magruder 
which appeared in the Harvard Law 
School Bulletin in June of 1959 be made 
a part of the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp where it can properly 
come to the attention of Members of the 
Congress and others interested in the 
remarkable career of Judge Magruder. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CALVERT MaGruperR RETIRES 


(Calvert Magruder, 1916, retires from the 
faculty this year. Except for 2 years during 
World II, he has been instructing students 
at the Harvard Law School since September 
of 1920. For 9 of these years he doubled as 
an administrator, when he was vice dean 
from 1930 to 1989. He was appointed to the 
bench of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit in 1939, but each year he re- 
tained his connection with the school and 
taught a section of the first year course in 
torts. He will retire from the court, where 
he is now chief judge, as well as from the 
faculty, but neither of these steps is calcu- 
lated to grant him a great change in his 
way of life. He plans to move to San 
Francisco, where he will serve on the faculty 
of Hastings College of the Law, and he hopes 
to sit from time to time by special designa- 
tion on the Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. The following words of tribute to 
Calvert Magruder come most appropriately 
from the pen of his distinguished one-time 
colleague on the faculty who for many years 
since has had the opportunity to review 
Judge Magruder’s judicial performance. The 
tribute is reprinted from the Harvard Law 
School Yearbook for 1959, which is dedicated 
to Judge Magruder.) 

“In giving public utterance to anything 
even truthfully appreciative of Calvert Ma- 
gruder, one finds himself inhibited by a 
cramping awareness of the judge’s modesty. 
Even his modesty is not so powerful as to be 
contagious, but at. least it is compelling 
enough to make one careful not to offend it. 
While it may surprise him to. be told so, he 


came judges. Magruder ; 
the chair to the bench and continued as a 
teacher, to the great benefit of the bench and 
the school. é 

“T cannot speak of him as a student; he 
shunned all my courses. I can, however, 
speak of myself as his pupil, albeit a deriva- 
tive pupil. I have the good fortune to have - 
had over the years seven law clerks who came 
to me after their postgraduate judicial year 
with Judge Magruder. Different as these 
seven men were in their virtues and in their 
limitations, as men of high quality always 

prof 


gruder—became manifested. 

“At this point, my awareness of Magruder’s 
modesty asserts itself. I must not attribute 
to him innate qualities of these admirable 
law clerks, nor attribute to him the envelop- 
ing atmosphere of the Harvard Law School, 


lated to Calvert Magruder, it cannot be 
doubted that what he meant to these men 
and therefore what he did to them cropped 
out too frequently and too prominently dur- 
ing their year with me to be denied. Indeed, 
as occasion from time to time arose, I had to 
struggle not a little to maintain my inde- 


of a judge. And this was so, not merely as 
to substance but as to form: 
year with Judge Magruder 

realize, as all who read his opinions are made 
to realize, that form and substance in legal 
opinions are not opposite or alien ingredients 
but constitute a fused whole. The judicial 
office does not automatically generate a style 
as limpid as Magruder’s but we can all try to 
do better than we do and I should like to 
think that the Magruder standard set for me 
by his former law clerks was not wholly 
unheeded. 

“I have said that in Magruder substance 
and form are not disjointed. Still iess is 
there a separation in him between the judge 
and the man. As good fortune brought me 4 
succession of these Magruder law clerks, I 
became even more conscious than I had been 
made through my own relations with him 
that, while he had exceptional endowments 
as a lawyer which were reflected in him as a 
judge, this professional side of him was 
infused by his qualities as a man. 

“I have emphasized modesty as the dom- 
inant characteristic of him. But in him 
modesty is not an expression of shyness or 
self-depreciation or self-distrust. It has, I 
believe, deeper sources and deeper ccnse- 
quences than shyness often has in men. Iam 
not sure that he knows this. Part of Ma- 
gruder’s hardheadedness is lack of undue 
introspection. He is not merely modest 
about himself in the sense that he doesn’t 
think too much of himself. He is modest 
about man—and even man become judge. I 
am sure that had Mr. Justice Holmes known 
of Calvert Magruder’s judicial career he 
would have found in him «& true disciple 
of his deepest convictions that the first 
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open to criticism, particularly 
from the law school, and 
an awesome aspect about him that 
readily loosen tongues. Yet it 
Magruder of whom he said, “He was 
critic I ever had.” It is, I believe, 
uman qualities of Magruder that 
so: his sense of relevance, his re- 
the intrinsic unawed by ee 
simplicity of his nature, and, not » 
of craftsmanship. 
inadequate things that I 
does not emerge my affection 
and admiration for the judge, 
that I am wholly devoid of 
of innuendo. 
rect language my feelings for the man and 
my respect for the judge I would offend his 
modesty, so I will stop. 
“Fevix FraNKFURTER, 1906.” 


Poke FEGeee Ee 
Letitia 


The Problems of Small Business 1960- 
61: Iowa Small Business in Trouble— 
130 Bankruptcies in 1950—809 Bank- 
ruptcies in 1959—Hope for the Future 
in Legislation Proposed by Len Wolf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the past 
few years have not been good years for 
small business. According to a Dun and 
Bradstreet report there were 14,964 
business failures in 1959 in the United 
States. This was the greatest number 
of business failures in any year since 
1933. For example, in 1950 there were 
130 bankruptcy petitions in Iowa while 
in 1959 there were 809 bankrupicy 
petitions. 

Because of this very serious business 
downturn, we might even call this period 
the “quiet depression.” The first bill 
that I introduced when I came to the 
House of Representatives was one which, 
had it been passed, would have done 
much to remedy the present business 
depression. This bill, H.R. 2812, al- 
lowed small business a tax reduction on 
earnings which are plowed back into 
the business. The amount that would be 
allowed is 20 percent or $30,000, which- 
ever is the lesser amount. This bill has 
become a necessity because of the unfair 
competition which now exists between 
small and big business. Small business 
cannot compete against business that 
have unlimited credit and reserves unless 
given a helping hand. 

My major efforts in the Congress have 
been directed to preventing the big 
from getting bigger, and the small from 
getting smaller or eliminated. 

I know firsthand the heartbreak and 
disappointment that can come to a fam- 
ily when the hard work of many years 
is wiped out. I know the pressures and 


the sleepless nights caused by unsatisfied 
creditors forcing accounts you owe, and 
when doing the best you can is still not 
enough for the creditors. I know the 
anxiety which comes to a family when 
business reverses come through no fault 
of its own. If we are serious about free 
enterprise, then we will help protect it 
through effective legislation to eliminate 
many of the problems from which small 
business is suffering today. 

One of the great preblems that we in 
the Middle West face concerns the se- 
rious decline of our small towns. With 
this decline, of course, has gone the de- 
cline of small business. I have endeav- 
ored to provide solutions to these prob- 
lems through certain legislation that I 
offered in the 86th Congress. I proposed 
the establishment of a county industrial 
agent program. The county industrial 
agent program would be set up in the 
same manner as the county agricultural 
extension program. The financial sup- 
port for it would come from State, Fed- 
eral and county governments on the same 
basis that the present farm extension 
program is supported. 

The basic purpose of this program is to 
reinvigorate our small towns with new 
employment opportunities so that they 
may again thrive—industrially and cul- 
turally. I believe in the life of the small 
town and in the importance of the small 
businessman in these towns. But they 
need help and new direction—direction 
which could come from the enactment of 
the county industrial agent program. 
The Small Business Administration, 
many colleges, and industrial groups 
have shown great interest in this pro- 
gram. 

My proposed concurrent resolution— 
which Senator Keravuver also came to 
sponsor—directs the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations to work out ways to 
stop world monopoly. Pricing and pro- 
tective arrangements today exist be- 
tween some of the largest companies in 
the world in order to control the price on 
about 140 different raw material items. 
Furthermore, these activities ultimately 
come back to haunt American foreign 
policy so that it looks as if we are in- 
variably taking the sides of the world 
monopolists. This program which I 
spgnsored was the American foreign eco- 
nomic policy before 1953, and because of 
pressure from the mining and oil inter- 
ests this policy was changed by the pres- 
ent administration. 

I have worked hard for the fair trade 
bill so that it could get a fair hearing on 
the House floor. I believe that there is 
great merit in this proposal, and I signed 
the discharge petition so that this bill 
could be jarred loose from the Rules 
Committee. Unfair competition from 
so-called wholesale mail order houses 
could be stopped if we win this one. 

Vertical integration in the meatpack- 
ing and animal raising industries could 
be prevented with passage of a bill which 
I introduced this past year. The com- 
petitive relationship with chainstores 
is also improved from independent busi- 
ness. 

I believe that the excise tax on tele- 
phones is a detriment to small business, 
and since I have been in the Congress I 
have worked for its repeal. 
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In view of the difficulties experienced 
by small businesses in securing operat- 
ing money at prices they can afford, I 
have consistently worked for low interest 
rates and have opposed 1] 
would breach the traditional ceiling on 
long-term Federal borrowing, since any 
such change in connection with Federa] — 
borrowing would be extended to the field © 
of private borrowing. sae 

In efforts to arrest the continuing up- — 
ward spiral in costs of natural gas 
charged by pipeline companies, I worked 
very hard to secure action on my bill to 
prohibit pipeline companies from impos- — 
ing consecutive gas rate increases while 
it still has a previously filed application 
pending before the Federal Power Com- 
mission. I have also worked for legis- 
lation to require the FPC to act more 
promptly on rate increase applications 
and carry out its statutory duty toregu- — 
late natural gas rates. One hundredand 
seventy-nine communities and more than 
200,000 families in Iowa have. been af- 
fected by 8 gas rate increases imposed 
on the consumers since 1951. The Den- 
ver Post stated that “the Federal Power 
Commission would become a beehi-:. of 


activity, grinding out decisions in rapid a E 


order,” if my bill were to become law. 

I have worked in support of legislation 
creating a Central Mortgage Reserve 
Facility which would have provided a 
sound national monetary approach to © 
homebuilding finance. Unfortunately, ~ 
this proposal] died in the Rules Commit- 
tee. Tight money has in many periods 
pinched the lifeblood of building—which 
has an unfavorable cumulative affect on 
our entire economy—not only to build- 
ers, but to workers, and to the public. 
When mortgage funds for homes dry up, — 
builders lay off workers, stop buying © 
lumber, cement and appliances. In 
terms of jobs, this means millions of 
man-hours lost in factories, forests, and 
local communities. 

I am proud of my record in the fight 
for small business. It is my hope that in 
the next year the kinds of proposals that 
I have worked for will become law, for 
unless they do I fear that the small busi- 
nessman will be forced out of business— 
and the American people as a whole will 
be the losers. 

Mr. Speaker, on many other occasions 
I have taken the floor to bring to the ~ 
attention of the Congress the problems {| 
of the independent merchants ae 
America, and I pledge to continue my 
fight to improve the economic climate 
for our small businessmen. 


Unemployment—Solutions to the 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, there is reason to believe that — 
when the 87th Congress convenes in 
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full-scale recession. 
For several months now economists 
have been predicting a worsening of 


- pusiness conditions. Business Week, the 


Wall Street Journal, the financial pages 
of the New York Times, and other pub- 
lications have reported a growing vol- 
ume of opinion that an economic down- 


Sturn is imminent. 


The Secretary of Labor has just re- 
ported that unemployment in August 
rose to 5.9 percent of the labor force— 
a new high for the year. Unemploy- 
ment in Detroit and southeastern Mich- 
igan now exceed 10 percent. 

UNEMPLOY MENT——POSTWAR 


The postwar years have brought a 
new kind of problem to the national 
economy—a new and growing type of 
joblessness that persists in good times 
as well as bad. It is time something 
was done about it. 

Since World War II there have been 
three economic. downturns which have 
resulted in periods of substantial labor 
surplus. There are two facts worth not- 
ing about these recessions, both equally 
alarming. First, the amount of unem- 
ployment for each was greater than the 
recession which preceded it. Second, 
recovery from each of these recessions 
left us with substantially higher levels of 
unemployment. 

After the 1947-48 recession, unem- 
ployment was reduced to 3 percent of the 
labor force, but it never got below 4 
percent after the 1954 recession. Since 
1958 it has never been less than 5 percent. 

What I have described is a trend of in- 
creasing joblessness running through the 


cyclical changes of recession and re- - 


covery. If this trend continues, and if 
we are in another economic downturn, 
unemployment in 1961 may hit 8 to 10 


‘percent of the Nation’s workers, and the 


period of recovery will still find 5.5 to 
6 percent of them unemployed. 

The principal characteristics of the 
postwar economy that have caused this 
trend are three: A growing labor force, 
a slow rate of growth, and automation. 

Since the Korean war there has been 
a substantial slowdown in the rate of 
growth of the economy as a whole. As 
@ result, the economy is generating new 
jobs at a slower rate than that at which 
the labor force is growing. Automation 
and technological advances in the form 
of laborsaving devices have reduced 
manpower requirements in many indus- 
tries and permit a substantial increase in 


+ production without a corresponding in- 


crease in the number of jobs. 

The flat statement that unemployment 
has reached about 6 percent of the labor 
force does not reveal the real magnitude 
of the problem. It does not take into 
account the 2.4 million workers who are 
working only part time. The total idle 
time of part-time workers is the equiva- 
lent of having another 985,000 workers 
unemployed. 

Moreover, the average duration of a 
worker’s unemployment status has in- 
creased markedly in recent years, and, 
increasingly, joblessness is concentrated 
in particular areas, communities, and in- 
dustries. 
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Even if predictions of an economic 
downturn are erroneous, there is an ob- 
vious need for Federal action on a wide 
front to remedy some of the causes of un~- 
employment and to relieve the human 
suffering it entails. 

AUTOMATION 


Automation of our productive proc- 
esses is a source of potential abundance 
for our Nation. In the years ahead we 
hope to raise our own standard of liv- 
ing. We must maintain a costly mili- 
tary machine, provide for the needs of 
a rapidly growing population, create jobs 
for a working force that will reach 86 
million by 1970, and we must continue to 
help less favored nations through the 
foreign aid programs. We can achieve 
these goals and satisfy these needs only 
by achieving monumental increases in 
productivity, and increased use of our 
scientific, technological know-how is ab- 
solutely essential. 

Automation, however, must be used to 
serve the needs of all the people. Ex- 
perience has shown that it can contribute 
to serious dislocation in the lives of indi- 
viduals and virtually destroy the econ- 
omy of whole communities. Automation 
contributed to a 6 percent decline in the 
number of factory production workers 
between 1948 and 1958 during a period 
when the index of industrial production 
increased by 35 percent. In the case of 
the auto industry, the number of em- 
ployees is one-half of what it was some 
8 or 10 years ago, yet auto production 
has increased. 

Automation. threatens to destroy 
thousands of jobs; it has created fear 
among workers and among their families. 
In some areas it has created poverty and 
hunger, as in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. It 
has become a national problem, trans- 
cending the boundaries of communities 
and States. It is creating problems to 
which the Federal Governnient must im- 
mediately address itself. 

It is, unfortunately, a problem we know 
far too little about. We have no firm 
basis for anticipating what its ultimate 
impact will be. At the present. time we 
do not know how heavily our labor mar- 
kets will be burdened with the task of 
redistributing displaced workers. We 
do not know its effect upon skills. Many 
skills will be rendered completely obso- 
lete; new skills will be needed, but at 
present we have no way of knowing what 
these skills will be. We need to know 
more about the overall social and eco- 
nomic consequences of automation. 

The search for the answers to these 
questions is beyond the means of single 
individuals, business management or 
State and local governments. There is 
immediate need for a national confer- 
ence of industrial and union leaders, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to make a comprehensive and 
continuing study of automation and its 
effect on this Nation’s manpower needs. 
A PROPER SUBJECT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Republican minority leader of the 
Senate, Mr. Dirksen, has introduced a 
measure to remove from the area of le- 
gitimate union-management discussion 
the question of discontinuation of jobs 
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and job descriptions. This measure is 


responsibility to 
solve the problem of transition. It is un- 
thinkable that the Federal Government 
should interfere in the efforts of the two 
most interested parties to solve the prob- 
lem of concern to them both. 

The Federal Government must make 
every attempt to encourage and assist 
joint union-management efforts through 
collective bargaining to minimize the 
hardships that result from the introduc- 
tion of equipment. The 
working man must retain the right to 
bargain about the discontinuation of his 
job, not because he will use this power to 
prevent economic growth, but because he 
must have some protection during the 
period of transition so. as to keep to a 
minimum the disloeations that result to 
him, to his family, and to his community. 

The Federal Government through the 
tage pe? gy er sr pda en 
tion to render technical assistance to 
business management which is in gen- 
eral seeking an honest solution to the 
problems resulting from the. introduc- 
tion of technical change without causing 
undue hardship to their employees. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The functioning of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service must be strengthened and 
expanded. Right now when a worker 
becomes unemployed, say at an auto 
plant in Macomb County, the local em- 
ployment service knows little or nothing 
about the job opportunities that may be 
available to this worker in another part 
of Michigan or outside the State. Far 
too little guidance and counseling is 
available to him. There are substantial 
areas in the Nation in need of skills 
which exist in large surpluses in other 
areas of the Nation. The operation of 
the Employment Service should be ex- 
panded. A clearinghouse for informa- 
tion concerning job surpluses and man- 
power requirements should be set up in 
Washington with branches operating on 
a regional and statewide basis so that 
workers whose skills are surplus in one 
area can be informed of the need for 
their skills in other areas. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Existing unemployment compensation 
programs in most States are inadequate 
in almost every respect. They are in- 
adequate in terms of the number of 
people who are covered. Some 13 mil- 
lion workers—20 percent of the labor 
force—are not covered at all. Benefits 
are too low and their duration too short. 

The individual State in competition 
with its neighbors to attract industry is 
unwilling and unable to improve the 
situation. We need national standards 
raising the level of benefits to at least 50 
percent of the weekly wage, extending 
the benefit period to 26 weeks and giving 
protection to those not presently covered. 
Only Federal legislation can accomplish 
this. 


RETRAINING 
The Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with State and local governments, 
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labor organizations and business man- 
agement must work to devise new and 
effective programs to retrain workers 
whose skills have become obsolete. 

Incidentally, I propose that we should 
revise our outmoded unemployment 
compensation laws so as to permit a 
worker who has been laid off to engage 
in a retraining program without losing 
his unemployment benefits. Workers 
should be encouraged to retain their 
skills, not hindered in their efforts to 


develop new and needed capabilities. 


With results of information gathered 
from a study which I have proposed, the 
needs of American industry for particu- 
lar skills can be projected. Our high 
schools and vocational training insti- 
tutions can be alerted to our future 
needs and begin to train students in 
accordance with the findings. 

DEPRESSED AREAS 

Immediate attention must be ad- 
dressed to the particular type of jobless- 
ness that characterizes the so-called 
depressed areas of the Nation where 
chronic and substantial unemployment 
has existed for months and years and 
where there is little hope for improve- 
ment unless the Federal Government 
undertakes a program to help these com- 
munities to help themselves. 

I am impatient with those who state 
that the unemployed in these depressed 
regions should migrate to more prosper- 
ous areas and thereby solve their prob- 
lems. It is umreasonable to expect 
people to puil up their roots, to leave 
the communities where they have lived 
all their lives, where their families and 
their friends are, to settle elsewhere 
where job opportunities are probably 
also limited. Rather than dismantle 
communities, it makes much more sense 
to me to assist these communities in 
their attempts to encourage expanding 
industries, both new and old, to locate 
in their areas. 

The techniques for solving area unem- 
ployment are well known. They have 
been an integral part of our foreign aid 
programs since the days of the Marshall 
plan and the point 4 program. They 
are embodied in the area redevelopment 
bill which was unfortunately vetoed by 
the President on two different occasions. 
They are simply a combination of tech- 
nical assistance for economic planning, 
loans to industry for planned expansion, 
loans and grants to communities for the 
utlities necessary to attract new industry 
and for the retraining of jobless workers 
to equip them with needed new skills. 

I am happy to note that both political 
parties have endorsed such a program in 
their platforms, and perhaps it is not too 
much to expect that the Federal Govern- 
ment will finally act to help distressed 
communities meet the problems which 
are too farreaching to be resolved by 
local initiative. 


FOOD-STAMP PLAN 


At the present time about 5% million 
Americans are surplus com- 


milk. 
the last session of Congress we gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to re- 
vive the food-stamp plan so that our 
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huge agricultural surpluses could be 
more effectively used they are today 
in feeding our hungry people. The Sec- 
retary, for some reason known only to 
him, has refused to use this authority. 
I propose that early next year we enact 
legislation that will require him to use 
this authority. 
RATE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


My proposals thus far have been di- 
rected mainly toward relieving the dis- 
tress that results from unemployment 
and toward meeting the special problems 
that have resulted from automation. In 
the last analysis if we are to find a final 
solution to the problem of unemployment 
as well as to the problems resulting from 
automation, ther the American economy 
must increase its rate of growth. 

We must reverse the unrealistic and 
stifling monetary policies of this admin- 
istration. High interest rates and tight 
money have stifled the American econ- 
omy. We must consciously and vigor- 
ously set about the task of stimulating 
economic expansion. 

The needs of our Nation are great. In 
the great cities and in many small towns 
and rural areas people are inadequately 
housed. There are shortages of hospital 
facilities; we have too few schools, too 
few teachers; we need additional voca- 
tional and recreational facilities. Our 
transportation facilities are antiquated 
and are in themselves a hindrance to 
economic development. If we set about 
meeting these needs through responsible 
public investment, not only will we get 
the things done which we should be do- 
ing, we will put men to work, and in 
doing so we will stimulate economic 
growth which of itself will provide in- 
creased Federal revenues with which to 
pay for the work we are doing. 

Let us plan to act. We cannot con- 
tinue to ignore the future. It does not 
promise to take care of itself. 





Fallacies of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks I 
include a valuable discussion of commu- 
nism by three prominent clergymen. 
This is part of a report printed by a 
committee of the House some years ago, 
but which should receive renewed atten- 
tion during this present time of crisis: 
THE IDEOLOGICAL FALLACIES oF COMMUNISM 

SYNOPSIS 

Three prominent clergymen—of the Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths, repec- 
tively—analyzed in the accompanying staff 
consultations “The Ideological Fallacies of 
Communism.” 

Rabbi S. Andhil Fineberg, community re- 
lations consultant of the American Jewish 
aes characterized communism as fol- 
ows: 
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“Communism is a totalitarian scheme for 
regimenting human existence. It subjects 
every aspect of life to the wishes and whims 
of a bureaucratic oligarchy. It is as differ- 
ent from our outlook on life as atheism is 
different from faith in God. The political 
and economic of communism are 
derivatives of a philosophy whose ultimates 
cannot resemble ours. aa 

“Communists base their view of life on 
materialism and on a collective society. Our 
way of life is based on Judaeo-Christian con- 
cepts and on the importance of even the 
most humble individual. They think of peo- 
ple as creatures whose destiny is determined 


. solely by their material well-being. We 


think of people as creatures with souls, who 
prize spiritual values.” 

He discussed the ideological fallacies of 
communism concerning God, man, private 
property, and power. Regarding the fi 


of communism with respect to the existence - 


of God, Dr. Fineberg stated: 

“Ruling out, as they do, the existence of a 
deity and man’s responsibility to that Higher 
Power, they revere only human beings. They 
have no hope of the hereafter; they have no 
concept such as the Jews have—which, in- 
cidentally, is the theme of our high holy 
days—that everyone is accountable to the 
Divine Judge. They, therefore, do not have 
what religious people consider higher moral 
laws, the immutable demands that God 
makes upon human beings and which are 
at the base not only of our aspirations but 
of our concepts of moral conduct.” ; 

His comments with reference to the Com- 


munist fallacy in regard to man included — a 


these observations: 

“Lacking a spiritual basis for existence, 
Communist ideologists conceive of people as 
having no other worthy objective but mate- 
rial prosperity and military might. All other 








human ideals, hopes, and aspirations are 9 


sacrificed for these. And, in pursuit of these 
goals for the nation as a whole, Communist 
rulers assume the right to deal with all 
human beings as though they were the prop- 
erty and chattel of the state. Democratic 
leaders would never set up one-party govern- 
ment. You will recall that, when the great 
emancipator, Moses, was told that several 
people were speaking against him in the 
camp, he welcomed that dissent and said, 
‘Would that all the people were prophets and 


that God would put His spirit in all of 


them.’” 

Continuing his analysis, Dr. Fineberg as- 
sailed the fallacies of communism in regard 
to private property by pointing out that 
“where property right is so limited that the 
concept of ownership becomes a myth and a 
deception, as it is under communism, there 
ceases to be the kind of personal responsi- 
bility necessary for a genuinely religious life, 
which must be one of owning, of giving, and 


of sharing, with considerable opportunity for. 


voluntary conduct.” 

In regard to the fallacy of communism re- 
specting power, Dr. Fineberg exploded the 
theory of communism “that the beneficence 
of Communists is sufficient to guarantee 
good government.” 

In response to the query as to how the 
forces of freedom can best combat the ideol- 
ogy of communism, he pointed out that the 
forces of freedom should emphasize the 
“proof of the superiority of our way of life 
over life under communism in terms of re- 
ligious and spiritual values.” 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, national director | 


of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, Auxiliary Bishop of New York and 
Titular Bishop of Cesariana, stated that 
“communism is not an economic system; 
communism is basically a philosophical sys- 


. tem, which was born of the marriage of two 


unmarriageable and unproductive units 
* * * not based on reality.” 
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He pointed out that “the existence of God 
and private property are both denied simul- 
taneously by communism. If a man has no 
soul, he cannot allege that he has any rela- 
' tionships with anyone outside of the state. 
If he has no property, he is dependent upon 
the state even for his physical existence. 
Therefore the denial of God and the denial 
of freedom are both conditions of slavery.” 

He continued: 

“The goal of communism is the complete 
subjection of mankind to a totalitarian sys- 
tem which would deny both internal and ex- 
ternal freedom.” 

With reference to the relationship be- 
tween the philosophy of communism and 
communism in action, Bishop Sheen ob- 
served that “as in Christianity the word be- 
came flesh, or truth became incarnate; in 
communism the ideology has become action. 
There is no great diversity between any 
principles of communism and communism in 
action. And that is why many people go 
wrong in judging communism, because they, 
not knowing its ideology, do not understand 
the present action. 

“We of the Western World judge Russia by 
its foreign policy. Whenever there are 
smilés at Geneva and Russia apparently be- 
gins to be lenient with the Western World, 
we think communism is good. Whereas if 
you judge it from its ideology, it is a tactic, 
but not a change of system.” 

In regard to the reason for the tremend- 
ous inroads made by communism in the 
the course of the last 50 years, Bishop Sheen 
stated: 

“There are many reasons for that. One 
reason is the spiritual vacuum that has been 
created in the world. The modern world 
has lost its faith, it has lost its goal and its 
purpose. And the world became sick and 
tired of milk and water systems where there 
was nothing so sacred that you could dedi- 
cate your life to it, and nothing so evil that 
you should risk your life to destroy it. And 
communism comes into a world that is sick 
with relativism, and offers an absolute, and 
men find a loyalty and a dedication and a 
consecration which gives them great faith in 
&@ political system, without imposing any in- 
dividual morality.” 

As to why certain persons become Com- 
munists, Bishop Sheen notd that communism 
“legislates for the mass, but it does not im- 
pose any individual morality. That is one 
of the reasons, I think, why some people— 
* not all, God forbid—have an exaggerated in- 
terest in social justice, because it dispenses 
them from individual justice; they begin 
taking care of everyone else’s problems in or- 
der to cover up their own dark and rotten 
conscience. Whenever I hear people talk 
about social justice I always want to find out 
how much they pay their housekeepers.” 

He continued: 

“It is always well to investigate the moral 
background of those who become Com- 
munists, as it is always a good principle in 
talking to people not to be so interested in 
what they say as in why they say it. Why 
do certain people say certain things? For 
example, if you ask me a question, and I 
immediately begin insulting you or the com- 
mittee, you shouldn’t pay any attention to 
what I am saying, but to why do I say it, to 
what is wrong with me. 

“A young man one day knocked Lincoln 
down in a hospital in Virginia. He didn’t 
-Tecognize Lincoln, and he said to Lincoln, 
“Why didn’t you get out of the way, you big, 
long-legged spider?’ And Lincoln § said, 
‘Young man, what’s troubling you on the 
inside?’ 

“Very often skepticism is a moral position; 
that is to say, it has been determined by 
behavior. So the intelligentsia will some- 
times follow communism because of their 
behavior.” 

Among the courses of action which he 
Suggested in undertaking to cope with the 
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international Communist menace was. the 
expulsion of Russia from the United Na- 
tions, and the insistence by the West on the 
liberation of certain suppressed peoples. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Chris- 
tian Herald, stated that “Communism is a 
driving dynamic faith. It has all of the pas- 
sion that we associate with the early Chris- 
tian church. But its basic tenet, its first 
principle is atheism. It not only disregards, 
but it refutes and denies, the Christian 
ethic. It has absolutely no concern for the 
individual. We believe that government is 
made for man, and not man for govern- 
ment. Communism teaches and practices 
that the individual is not only the servant 
of, but the slave of, the state. He exists 
for the state. His personal well-being is of 
no consideration at all if the strength of 
the state is in any way mitigated or jeop- 
ardized by this individual. * * * Commu- 
nism is a total and comprehensive philoso- 


phy. It is a way of life. It is a coverall, 
body, mind, and soul. It is the universal 
enslavement.” 


Dr. Poling pointed out that so-called 
peaceful coexistence with the Kremlin is 
both incredible and impossible, that so far 
as the Kremlin is concerned peaceful co- 
existence means peaceful submission. 

“Communism,” Dr. Poling continued, “has 
made, in the opinion of some of us, a moral 
debacle of the United Nations.” He asserted 
“that there was every reason for us to with- 
draw recognition of Russia.” He urged that 
individual citizens join in the efforts of the 
several patriotic organizations of the Nation 
which are dedicated to resisting commu- 
nism. 

In regard to the manner in which the 
forces of freedom can compete in the world 
marketplace of ideas with Communist 
ideology, he stated: 

“We need to emphasize not what material 
things we have here, but the realities of 
freedom and the fact that communism is 
slavery. It is the destruction of the very 
aspirations of the soul. It is enslavement 
of the body, and you can prove that by 
pointing to Communist slave camps all over 
the world, and not only the enslavement of 
the body, but the enslavement of the mind 
and the soul. And remember one thing: 
There are more than 1 billion human beings 
who believe in one God—the. Moslem, the 
Buddhist, the Roman Catholic, the Protes- 
tant, and the Jew. 

“We should lay emphasis upon the fact 
that communism in its first tenet is athe- 
ism. We have obscured that idea too often. 
We need to point to what we have on our 
coins,.‘In God We Trust.’ We need to get 


- that across, if you please. We are getting 


the dollar across, but we need to get across 
the thing that we really finally live by in 
this country.” 





What Great Big Highway Bungle? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable controversy over 
the manner in which the highway pro- 
gram under the 1956 act is being carried 
out. In the July issue of the Reader’s 
Digest there was an article entitled “Our 
Great Big Highway Bungle.” The ob- 
jectivity and accuracy of this article 
have been questioned by many people in- 
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terested in :.ighways, including a num- 


1960 issue, gives its answer in an article 
entitled “What Great Big Highway 
Bungle?” 

Sr ee eee 
Members of Congress should have an 
opportunity to look at the other side of 
the coin as presented in this latter 
arti 


Wat Great Bic Highway BuNGLE? 


The Reader’s Digest for July contains an 
article entitled “Our Great Big Highway 
Bungle” which rakes the Interstate Highway 
program over the coals. 

Essentially, the article is a compilation of 
all the rumors, complaints, wild and 
ill-founded generalizations of extravagance 
which have been made in the last 4 years. 
The impact of such a distillation of distorted 
statements on the public at large is, un- 
doubtedly, tremendous. The highway pro- 
gram has been struck a damaging low blow. 

On the other hand, the articlé is so shot 
through with obvious distortions that many 
thoughtful readers will be compelled to doubt 
its sincerity. In the long run, the net effect 
of the article may be to stimulate a healthy 
public interest in learning the true facts 
about the Interstate program. 

Local reaction in several cities mentioned 
in the article underlined the crying need 
for a better public understanding of the na- 
tional highway program. A typical »omment 
of this type ruus something like this: 

“Maybe there are a lot of things wrong with 
the national highway program, but Reader's 
Digest was way off base in its comments on 
our local situation. As far as things in our 
town are concerned, the article painted a 
completely false picture.” 

The very best that can be said for the 
magazine’s appraisal of freeway locations 
that have been selected or are under con- 
sideration in Omaha, Nebr.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Macon, Ga.; and Reno, Nev., is that the 
article relied wholly on the testimony of 
those who had opposed the routes in pub- 
lic hearings while ignoring completely the 
prevailing opinion in the affected communi- 
ties. What was and is the prevailing view 
was made to appear to be the arbitrary and 
dictatorial fiat of some official. 

In citing these dissenting statements, 
Reader’s Digest evidently made no attempt 
to discriminate -between fact and fiction, 
accepted inflated guesses about costs with- 
out question, and conveniently ignored all 
facts that might have weakened its argu- 
ments. 

It is true, for example, that the present 
city council in Wilmington has been critical 
of the proposed freeway project in that city, 
and it may be true, as the Digest states, 
that a bypass route could be built for 27 
percent less money. But it is also true— 
although not stated—that such a bypass 
would not onc-third as many users 
and thus be more costly from the stand- 
point of traffic served. It is also true— 
though not stated—that there is strong 
support for the | freeway among 
Wilmington civic leaders. Only the one 
side of the story is told. 

Again, in the case of Macon, the article 
emphasizes the plight of Mercer University, 
where the highway “will fence off the 89- 
year-old campus * * * from the only direc- 
tion in which it can grow.” This is an 
opinion which the Mercer administration 
does not share; it favors the proposed high- 
way location, which is, in fact, only a pro- 
posal and not a settled location. 

Throughout the article, Reader’s Digest 
took evident care to select tidbits which 
would spice up its story while neglecting all 
information which did not fit its basic thesis. 
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This thesis is that the highway program 


esponsi- 
self-interest 
of the general 


” 


2. “The second trouble with the program 
is that, because of the rush to get at the 
Federal moneybags, the mismanagement and 
waste normal to such. a program so sprawl- 


Ted. 
27 “With hasty mismanagement and local 
greed has come, inevitably, a third drain— 
collusion, chicanery, venality, and graft. No- 
body knows the enormity of the take to date, 
but more and more cases are coming to 

A point-by-point examination of these 
charges is in order. 

Point No. 1 must strike many who have 
workaday dealings with the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads as a patent absurdity. The im- 
plication that the Federal Government ad- 
vances cash to the States is ene Sana = 
the procedure is one of reimbursement, af- 
ter thorough audit by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and subject to check audits by the 
General Accounting Office of expenditures 
made initially by the States. Revjew and 
approval by the Federal Government is re- 
quired at every stage of project advance- 
ment. 

In developing its “money-shoveling” 
theory, Reader’s Digest asks us to consider 

examples of 


alleged free hand with the dollars. In each 
case, the Digest abides by the rule that 
there is no use telling the whole story when 
half the story will do. 

The classic example—the one everybody 

likes to cite—is the one with the bawdy- 
house in it. Reader’s. Digest is no excep- 
tion. Although the story is becoming 
threadbare now, the Digest plays the 
familiar chorus again, telling us how a 
3-mile stretch of Nevada aed has 
3 interchanges, costing $358,000, serving 
an average of 89 cars a day, which travel to 
and from a few ranches, some abandoned 
mines, and the bawdyhouse, which also 
has been abandoned in spite of its national 
advertising. 
This half of the story is substantially cor- 
rect, except that the interchanges cost 
$137,000 less than the Digest claims. The 
untold half of the story is that the three- 
interchange solution to the problem of 
connecting the locul roads with the inter- 
state highway is the cheapest solution. 
The highway runs through the. narrow 
Truckee River canyon where, because of the 
extremely limited usable area in the can- 
yon, it would have been quite costly to 
build the frontage roads meeded to connect 
the local roads to a single interchange. 

Point No. 2 introduces the “hurryup” 
theory; that there is such a great rush to 
spend the interstate money that misman- 
agement and waste abound. Again the 
“horrible example” method is used to estab- 
lich the theory. 

In this category, the prize example is the 
matter of vertical clearances, as aired by 
the Blatnik committee last February. The 
Digest tells it this way: 

“In July 1956 the Secretary of Commerce 
and & committee of State highway officials— 
with no ves from the 
of Defense—decided that a 14-foot minimum 
clearance all along the network would be 
fine. A telephone call to the Pentagon would 
have disclosed their error.” 


This is not what happened, and a phone 
call to the Pentagon would have confirmed 
that the Defense Department was working 
in close cooperation with the Bureau of Pub- 
Ife Roads and was quite happy with the 14- 
foot mininrum clearance, but actually this is 
beside the point. 

The point, undeniably, is that it was not 
until 1960 that a new Defense Department 
position of the matter requiring a 16-foot 
clearance was put into effect (quite prompt- 
ly) by the Secretary of Commerce. The un- 
disputed fact is that it took the Defense De- 
partment quite a long time to arrive at the 
position that a 16-foot clearance was neces- 


Whether or not this long delay in arriving 
at a fixed policy was costly to the Govern- 
ment is a matter of opinion. It must be un- 
derstood that there is no magic number of 
feet for the accommodation of all military 
traffic. The Defense Department has always 
recognized that a very small proportion of 
its freight must be detoured around low 
underpasses and that. a few extremely large 
pieces of equipment. be moved only on water- 
ways. 

The great bulk of tactical equipment is 
designed for use abroad, where the underpass 
problem is more severe than in this country. 
In 1956, the Defense Department might have 
demanded a 20-foot clearance, with some 
justification, but also with more probable 
reason to be accused of extravagance and 
waste. 

One good effect of the long discussion 
period was the development of the concept 
of requiring the 16-foot vertical clearance 
in urban areas only where there ts no accept- 
able aliernate route. On most urban seg- 
ments of the Interstate System, the more 
economical 14-foot minimum will prevail, 
with one bypass route designated for the 
16-foot mjnimum. 

It has not yet been determined how many 
14-foot structures will have to be raised. 
Assuming that all of them are raised, the 
cost would be $176 million, not the $730 
million figure which one western builder 
is said to have furnished Reader’s Digest. 

The Digest is in the company of many 
armchair critics in assuming that the em- 
ployment of consulting engineers by a State 
highway department is prima facie evidence 
of waste and mismanagement. It points 
out that consulting firms tn several States 
have been paid large sums of money for 
highway work, without going so far as to 
say that amy of them were overpaid. It 
does claim that consultants are usually paid 
&@ percentage of the cost of the project, and 
that, assuming consultants sometimes have 
@ great deal to do with deciding whether 
the job will be an expensive one or a frugal 
one, “only a highly developed sense of ethics 
stands between (the consultant) and temp- 
tation.” 


Without documentation to back it up, the 
Digest’s blast at the consultants has about 
the weight of bar-room gossip. The Bureau 
of Roads has this to say on the subject: 


“The use of consulting engineers for some 
of the work gives the States greater flexibil- 
ity; enables them to secure experts for spe- 
cialized situations; brings outside thinking 
into solving problems; creates incentive for 
better production of the States forces by 
providing a yardstick of accomplishment; 
and enables work to be accomplished that 
would be impossible otherwise. The objec- 
tive has been to get the design work done 
as efficiently and effectively as possible. 
* * * Plans developed by consultants nrust 
follow the same predetermined design stand- 
ards as those developed by regular State high- 
way forces and must be reviewed and ap- 
proved in the same manner.” 

Point No. 3 charges “collusion, chicanery, 
venality and graft.” : 


September 21 


Again the Digest tells a horror story, 
the pickings are pretty thin. It says, : 
body knows the enormity of the take to 
date, but more and more cases are 
to light.” Translation: “We haven’t 
much graft so far, but we've got until 1972 
to hunt for more.” : 

Lacking anything better as examples, the 
Digest digs up a couple of dead horses. In 
Indiana, a union official was charged with 
making a quick profit of $78,802.80 on a high- 
way real estate deal back in 1956. Not one 
cent of Federal money was involved, and the 
State of Indiana has been repaid $78,416.29.” 

Also cited as a hush-hush deal is the Tulsa 
bypass matter. Testimony before the Blat- 
nik committee indicated that the inspection 
procedures followed by State inspectors on 
the job left much to be desired, but there 
was no evidence whatever of any deal be- 
tween the contractor and the State em- 
ployees. 

“Others testified that overpayments to this 
one contractor are estimated at $524,000, and 
that the road, completed in 1958, is already 
starting to crack up in places,” the Digest 
says. ‘ 

There was, indeed, testimony from a pri- 
vate consulting engineer that he estimated 
the deficiency in materials placed in the 
job at $524,689.15. It was a figure that evi- 
dently seemed high even to the Tulsa County 
prosecutor who hired the engineer, for he 
cut the estimate down to $138,289.35 before 
asking for indictments. The actual over- 
payment is still undetermined. The Bureau 
of Public Roads assuredly will take steps to 
recover any Federal money involved. 

A critical. engineering examination of the 
main line of the highway revealed that there 
was no evidence of any marked distress in 
excess of that found on similar projects. Ad- 
mittedly, this does not necessarily mean it 
will not break up prematurely. 

The most significant point about the Okla- 
homa affair was overlooked completely by 
Reader's Digest. The point is that the Ped- 
eral Government, as represented by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, moved quickly to make 
corrections in its administrative machinery 
to eliminate the demonstrated weakness im 
the inspection procedure, while local author- 
ities had taken steps, even before the Blatnik 
committee investigators got wind of the sit- 
uation, to secure appropriate indictments. 

There have been remarkably few instances 
in which the administrative procedures 
have failed to adequately safeguard public 
funds. In those few instances, corrective 
action has been taken swiftly. 

This policy of rectifying errors as soon as 
they appear and taking the steps 
to prevent recurrences seems sound and ade- 
quate. But the Digest proposes a different 
course of action—or inaction: 

“Some will undoubtedly urge that we 
proceed full speed ahead ‘for the good of 
the Nation.’ But perhaps it is time not to 
go ahead. Judging by the record to date, it 
is time to stop and evaluate, to make every 
possible effort to cut out the waste, graft, 
and stupidity, if that beautiful dream we 
all once had is to come true.” 

The assumption here is that a committee 
of experts could examine the interstate 
program at leisure, review the record of the 
last 4 years, and come up with regulations 
to correct whatever administrative weak- 
nesses were discovered. 
mittee might act to eliminate human stu- 
pidity is an interesting question.) The 
fact is that the program is constantly under- 
going a searching review in the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in the Congress, in the Gen- ~ 
eral Accounting Office, and in the State 
highway departments. 

Is this scrutiny sufficient to guarantee that 
the public’s highway investment will be 
made without wasting money? At least part 
of the answer is found in the fact that the 
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i unit cost of highway construction is ac- 


~ tually lower today than it was 4 years ago. 
If it is true that substantial sums are being 
siphoned off by unscrupulous persons then 
it is hard to believe that the cost of highways 
could decline during a period of general in- 
It is equally hard to believe that 
State governments would participate in the 
-construction of extravagantly designed 
highways in the face of the knowledge that 
the cost of maintaining such highways is a 
permanent responsibility of the States, 
' borne solely by them. 

It must also be considered that there are 
some imposing extra costs involved in taking 
the time out for the leisurely review period 
proposed by Reader’s Digest. In our growing 
country, right-of-way costs are increasing 
steadily. The longer we wait to acquire the 
real estate for our new: highways the higher 
the prices. 

Construction costs have remained stable, 
but it is expecting a lot to anticipate that 
they will remain at their present low levels 
indefinitely. And, of course, the dollars and 
cents savings which are the result of modern 
highway construction are not realized until 
the highways are built. 

Thus the Digest’s proposal amounts to a 
matter of letting the dollars go down the 
drain while looking for some yet undiscov- 

- ered way of saving some pennies. One might 
as logically leave his car parked at home 
while he walks down the road trying to 
think of a cheaper substitute for gasoline. 

*. $uch hiking would be nonsensical, of 
course. But the Digest article is at least 95 
percent nonsense, and it is being read in mil- 
lions of American homes where Reader’s Di- 
gest is respected as a responsible publica- 
tion edited by men of good sense. 

When such a mish-mash as “Our Great 
Big Highway Bungle” can win a place in a 
magazine of Reader’s Digest’s reputation, it 
is plain that the highway industry and the 
highway departments have failed to convey 
to the public an adequate understanding of 
the highway program. 





The House Rules Committee—Third 
House of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O0’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, several interesting editorials 
have recently appeared, discussing the 
role played by the House Rules Commit- 
tee in killing the school aid bill after it 
had been passed by both the House and 
the Senate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of June 24, 1960, an editorial 
from the Machinist of June 30, 1960, 
and a radio station WWDC editorial of 
July 5, 1960. The texts of the editorials 
follow: 

[From the Washington Post, June 24, 1960] 
THIRD HOUSE OF CONGRESS 
The House Rules Committee—sometimes 
called the third house of Congress—has 
, vetoed Federal aid to education. This des- 
potic body, created to serve as an expediter 
of legislation, has refused to let the House of 
Representatives confer with the Senate in 
order to seek accord on the details of a 
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measure which both Chambers have en- 
dorsed in principle. The President of the 
United States has sought this legislation as 
vital to the national welfare. The appro- 
pirate legislative committees of the House 
and Senate have exhaustively studied and 
approved it. Each Chamber debated its 


version of Federal aid thoroughly before © 


passing it. Yet the Rules Committee says 
“No.” This is a veto which must be over- 
ridden. 

In January 1959, when the 86th. Con- 
gress first assembled, a considerable number 
of Democratic liberals in the House under- 
took to limit the Rules Committee’s power. 
They abandoned their campaign in return 
for a pledge that vital legislation would not 
be blocked by that committee. “We have 
received assurance from Speaker RayBurRwn,” 
said Representative CHET HOLIFIELD as 
spokesman for the group, “that legislation 
which has been duly considered and reported 
by legislative committees will be brought be- 
fore the House for consideration within a 
reasonable period of time.” The Speaker has 
a clear obligation now to redeem that pledge. 
Indeed, he faces a determination whether he 
or Rules Committee Chairman Howarp 
SmirH is the leader of the House. 

Beyond the immediate matter of Federal 
aid to education lies the larger question 
whether Congress is to tolerate this kind of 
frustration in the future. What the filibus- 
ter does periodically to the Senate the Rules 
Committee does, sometimes at the whim of 
its chairman, to the House. If the House 
continues to allow the Rules Committee to 
frustrate and obstruct it in this way, its 
Members will themselves stand condemned 
for using it as a device to evade the re- 
sponsibility of acting on vital legislation, 
and they will be guilty of an unconscionable 
betrayal of their constituents and of the 
democratic process. 

The country wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to give financial help to the public 
schools. It has sought this help—and recog- 
nized it as mecessary—for more than a 
decade. Nearly 330,000 pupils in public ele- 
mentary schools were on half-day sessions 
during the 1959-60 school year. More than 
2 million other pupils were in overcrowded 
classrooms—classrooms in which there were 
more than 35 pupils each—and all the chil- 
dren thus housed were in some measure 
denied the educational opportunity they de- 
serve. This is the condition which the Rules 
Committee’s tyranny is perpetuating. It is 
imprrative that the House free itself—and 
find a way to act in the national interest. 


[From the Machinist, June 30, 1960] 
GRAVEDIGGERS 


Let’s face it, we just don’t understand the 
kind of men who say it’s un-American to 
spend taxpayers’ money to strengthen our 
public schools. 

In Washington, they say it’s the principle 
of the thing, that school buildings should 
be paid for by local funds. At home, the 
same people fight against school bond issues 
that would provide local’ funds to build 
school buildings. 

Seven of these men have arbitrarily for- 
bidden a conference committee of the House 
of Representatives from meeting with a sim- 
ilar committee from the Senate to work out 
differences in the aid to education bills 
adopted by the two branches of Congress. 

And these seven men have the authority 
to make their prohibition stick. They con- 
stitute a majority of the all-powerful House 
Rules Committee. 

Four of these men are Republicans: Car- 
ROLL Reece, of Tennessee; LEO ALLEN, of 
Illinois, CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio; and 
Hamer Bupeg, of Idaho. 


Three of the men are Democrats: Howarp 
Sirsa, of Virginia; Wr.L1AM CoLMER, of Mis-~ 
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sissippi; and James TRIMBLE, of Arkansas. 
men. the basic facts. They 

have been apg and seems hun- 
ee have been testified to 
both parties, by school officials, 


our public school system 
is short 150,000 classrooms. In other words, 
our present public school system is trying 
to take care of about 5 million students 
more than it was built for. And, the number 
of children in school is increasing. 

Some of us believe that parents have a 
responsibility to provide their children with 
the best possible education. Some of us 
believe that a nation that fails its children 
is digging its own grave. 

Most Members of Congress agree with us, 
as did the five members of the Rules Com- 
mittee who voted to permit the. conference. 
They are all Democrats: Ray MAppEn, of In- 
diana; JAMES DELANEY, of New York; Homer 
THORNEERRY, of Texas; RICHARD Bot.ine, of 
Missouri; and- THoMas O’Nem. of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The time has come for Congress to mod- 
ernize its rules and to strip the Rules Com- 
mittee of such arbitrary power to obstruct 
and thwart the will of the majority of our 
Representatives. 


WWDc Eptrori1t: House RULES COMMITTEE 

It’s not every day that a WWDC program 
provokes a hot debate in the Halls of Con- 
gress. But on June 30, members of the 
House Rules Committee took considerable 
time to attack the remarks of Representative 
GERALD FLYNN made originally on the Steve 
Allison program. 

Many viewpoints are aired on the Allison 
show. They are not the official editorial view 
of WWDC. But in this instance it seems to 
us that freshman Congressman FLYNN has 
made a valid criticism. 

It’s all very well to say that over 90 per- 
cent of all legislation brought to the Rules 
Committee is cleared for House debate. But 
many bilis that enjoy a wide support are 
killed there. Just recently a coalition of six 
men on the committee killed an aid-to- 
education bill, even though it had already 
passed both the House and Senate in sepa- 
rate versions. 

WWDC agrees with Representative Frynn 
when he says: “Now is the time for a change 
in the Rules Committee so that these six 
men in the Nation do not have plenary 
power to bottle up, kill, and stifle legisla- 
tion that is vital to the American people.” 





We Need Cool Heads and Stronger 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Speaker, the 
world in which we live and work and play 
is getting more dangerous day by day. It 
is impossible any longer to ignore the 
steady pressure of foreign ideologies on 
American life. The threat to freedom of 
thought and of action grows more vivid 
and more direct as turmoil rises in Africa 
and in nearby Cuba. Every day’s issue 
of newspapers and every day’s reports on 
radio and TV offer new evidence of So- 
viet intransigence in parts of the world 
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hitherto counted on the side of demo- 
cratic freedom. Open threats to attack 
immediately any ally of the United 
States which dares to assist the deterrent 
program of this Nation have apparently 
paralyzed resolution in the smaller na- 
tions. Pakistan, Japan, Norway, Fin- 
land, and others have been subjected in 
rapid succession to the demand that they 


withdraw support to western civilization 
or suffer the consequences. Cuba is 
promised military assistance in the event 


’ of any American action to defend our 
rights in that next-door republic, and 
the Organization of American States is 
disinclined to raise any protest. In the 
Congo, direct Soviet-intervention seems 
to be a present fact. From our view- 
point, the news is all bad. As the inter- 
national situation worsens, Communist 
confidence grows more blatant. Either 
they have succeeded in perpetrating a 
gigantic bluff, or they have the power to 
do what they say they intend to do. 

Public opinion in this country has al- 
ready assumed that the latter is the 
fact. As a consequence, anxiety over 
world security, even over our own na- 
tional security, is the No. 1 worry of 
a vast section of our people. How far 
behind the Russians are our military cap- 
abilities that they dare to taunt us on 
our very doorstep? What possibilities do 
we have of catching up with them? No 
domestic problem of inflation, of unem- 
ployment, of rising crime, of race rela- 
tions, serious as these problems really 
are, engages a fraction of our concern. 
Are we, too, being hypnotized by fear of 
the imminence of something dreadful 
which we are powerless to prevent? Has 
that greatest of all fear, the fear of fear, 
reduced us to administrative inaction 
and impotence? 

For a number of years prominent in- 
dividuals in and out of Government have 
been warning us of the danger and pro- 
testing a do-nothing policy. Some of 
them have felt compelled to resign key 
positions in administrative office or in 
military research and production in 
order to express disagreement with 
things as they are. They include high 
officers in the Armed Forces and some 
of the most eminent scientists engaged 
in atomic research and development. 
They are on both sides of the political 
fence. Governor Rockefeller has not 
hesitated to add his voice to the theme, 
and it was so strong and impressive that 
the Republican candidate for President 
was forced to yield as far as he dared. 

The President’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1961 revealed that some $18 billion 
of funds previously appropriated for na- 
tional defense had not been expended. 
The major part of these unexpended 
sums were specifically designated for re- 
search and procurement. If they had 
been expended for the purposes in- 
tended, would our military position be 
now inferior to that of Russia? Would 
we be compelled to endure fearfully and 
helplessly the hostile movements of the 
Communists? In the face of our rapidly 
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declining power and influence in the 
world, we still persist in neglecting the 
all-out efforts necessary to reestablish — 
ourselves. We hold fast to our foolish 
promise to abandon testing. While we 
claim overall superior deterrent power, we 
are admitting one by one our inferiority 
in specific arms. We know that in long- 
range missiles and in the ability to put 
into space heavy projectiles we are far 
behind the Russians. Now we are be- 
ginning to admit that we are also in- 
ferior in submarines, in aircraft, and in 
paratroops. In what particular, then, 
are we superior? Our advanced bases in 
countries which are supposed to be our 
allies may soon have to be abandoned. 
On the other hand, the Russians may 
soon have similar bases within easy dis- 
tance of our borders. 

Perhaps worst of all, we have adver- 
tised that we never intend to use what 
power we have until and.unless we are 
directly attacked. We propose to wait 
until the initial fury of the enemy has 
been unleashed on our cities and our 
factories and our bases, and then at- 
tempt to reply with what resources we 
have left. If we are inadequate while 
our forces are unimpaired, what will be 
our situation when a half or three-quar- 
ters of our striking power lies broken 
and in ashes? A recent appraisal of 
Russian plans assumes that their at- 
tack will be directed first of all at our 
military installations. They wouid hope 
to immobilize them with the first out- 
burst. Submarines and air force would 
then land troops and equipment which 
could seize our factories and our cities 
almost. without opposition, and turn 
these to their own uses. The sickening 
details, and they are too realistic to deny 
that they are practical, are too horrible 
to contemplate. Undoubtedly our enemy 
possesses accurate maps of every flying 
field, of every missile base, of every mili- 
tary installation whatsoever. With time 
on his hands to plan the details of every 
move, and with assurance that we will 
not interfere until after the event, he 
can choose the hour best suited to his 
purposes. What point is it that we are 
supposed to have warning systems in op- 
eration, and that those systems will give 
us 15 or 30 minutes before the attack 
falls? Missiles once sent on their way 
cannot be turned back or turned aside 
from their target. They will speed to 
their appointed destiny and the holo- 
caust will be upon us. 

Philosophers thousands of years ago 
looked forward to an age of reason, 
when men would use their intelligence 
and their divine humanity to avert the 
destructiveness of war. They knew that 
a few days of conflict could destroy more 
than a century of civilization could build 
up. Why cannot men spend their ener- 
gies and their ingenuity on building up 
instead of on tearing down? Unfortu- 
nately, to large and vigorous groups of 
human beings, war is a natural state of 
affairs. Whether we like it or not, naked 
force is the only thing respected. Pres- 
tige is earned and kept only by the abil- 
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)world. They consider it realistic 


‘as a different ideology is in existence 


, Samuel Adams argued ceaselessly that 





















ity to make good our word. The Com- 
munists believe that the kind of social 
organization they espouse is best for the 






pose that organization on the 
would because they know that as 







their own is in peri. They know also 
that the only way to secure acceptance 
of their system is by force. They do not 
entertain for an instant any conscienti- 
ous scruples in regard to methods that © 
may be successful. Shall we abandon 
the field of realism to them? 

In the first great crisis of our na- 
tional history, when we were just enter- 
ing on our contest with England for our 
independence, there were many promi- — 
nent. citizens of this country whofavored — 
compromise and negotiation with the [Ff - 
mother country. Patriots such as fF 
Thomas Paine and Patrick Henry and 















the time for compromise was past and 
that negotiation only resulted in further 
yielding and submission. Our position 
today is by no means dissimilar. We 
must stop fooling ourselves with the vain 
delusion of some kind of accommodation 
with communistic philosophy. Wemust — 
begin at once a heroic effort to match | — 
the striking power of the Red world. 
Things have already gone far enough— 
toe far. The sooner we initiate a show of 
force, the sooner will our prestige and 
influence begin to rise among the na- 
tions. 






















The DeGasperi-Gruber Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


-OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 a 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, there has {| 
arisen a dispute between two nations— ~~ 
Italy and Austria—over the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty between those na- 
tions, the DeGasperi-Gruber agreement, 
signed in Paris September 5, 1946, which 
concerns Alto Adige, the Bolzano Prov- 
ince of Italy, which is known to Aus- 
trians as South Tyrol. 

The Government of Austria has 
claimed that Italy has acted in violation 
of the terms of the 1946 treaty, and on. 
July 6, 1960, Austria submitted its argu- 
ment to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for consideration at its 
session now, underway in New York. 

The Italian Government, on the other 
hand, offered to submit its case to the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague, as the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations. 

At issue is the question of where the 
dispute should be resolved. 

It seems to me that since the dispute fF 
involves a treaty between the two na- fF 
tions, it would be best suited for presen- “~ 4]. 
tation to the International Court of Jus- = 
tice. 
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Summary of the Record and Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the 86th 
Congress has witnessed a period of in- 





tensive activity and sound legislative ac- 


complishment on the part of the Com- 


4 mittee on Ways and Means. Legislation 


which is beneficial, meritorious, and 
fiscally sound has been reported by the 
committee and enacted in all the major 
fields of the committee’s jurisdiction. As 
Members of the House will recall, this 
jurisdiction is quite broad, since it covers 
legislation relating to, first, our Federal 
internal revenue laws; second, our Fed- 
eral social security laws; third, customs 
and tariff laws and programs, including 
reciprocal trade agreements; fourth, 
measures relating to the management of 
the public debt; and, fifth, other impor- 
tant categories of legislation such as the 
Renegotiation Act, laws for the control 
of narcotics, legislation on the financing 
of the Federal-aid highway program, 
measures relating to the interest rate on 
Government obligations, and.so forth. 

' It is clear that the nature of the meas- 
ures falling within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means is such 
that this committee must always pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution, responsi- 
bility, and prudence. Laws on the sub- 
ject, of taxes, tariffs, social security, and 
fiscal matters generally personally affect 
the lives of every American citizen, and 
in all of these areas our committee must 
act with the highest degree of responsi- 
bility and statesmanship. On each of 
these subjects the committee must 
always bear in mind not only the im- 
mediate effect of proposals upon which 
it may take favorable action, but it must 
also consider most carefully the long- 
range effect and impact of the proposals 
in addition to the relationship which the 
precedent which it will set will bear to 
other proposals which may be made 
sometime in the future. 

Before proceeding to summarize and 
discuss the accomplishments of the com- 
mittee, I wish to take this opportunity 
and means of expressing publicly to the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means my appreciation for the consci- 
entious and diligent manner with which 
they have approached their heavy re- 
sponsibilities on the committee. As will 
be demonstrated from the statistics 
which I shall subsequently set forth, the 
committee has applied itself diligently to 
the tasks before it in discharging its re- 
sponsibilities to the Congress and to 
the American people. My colleagues on 
the committee have served ably and con- 
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scientiously, and during the course of 
the 86th Congress we have initiated and 
acted upon legislation which is meritori- 
ous and in the public interest. Mem- 
bers of the committee have not always 
agreed on all of the measures which have 
been reported by the committee, just as 
I have not always agreed with each and 
every such proposal, but this is the way 
the committee system operates and the 
results of our work during this session I 
am confident will stand the test of time. 

As I have heretofore indicated, due 
to the importance and complexities of 
the legislative measures which come be- 
fore the Committee-on Ways and Means 
it is necessary for the committee to de- 
vote a great deal of time to a careful 
and full exploration of the issues in- 
volved and an evaluation of the ramifi- 
cations which any given proposal may 
have on the economy of the Nation prior 
to taking action. In the very. nature of 
things, therefore, legislation in the fields 
of taxes, tariffs, and social security must 
be approached with great caution and 
requires thoroughgoing and time-con- 
suming preparation before results be- 
come apparent. 

In addition to pursuing to enactment 
major and minor legislation in the areas 
of its jurisdiction, the Committee on 
Ways and Means has conducted public 
hearings touching upon most facets of 
its legislative responsibilities. The com- 
mittee also established three subcommit- 
tees which have had particular responsi- 
bility to maintain continuous watchful- 
ness over the administration of the laws 
within the jurisdiction of the committee 
by the administrative agencies concerned. 
Another major undertaking during this 
Congress was the initiation of a broad 
scale study of our entire Federal income 
tax system by the committee with a view 
‘toward consideration of the practical 
possibilities for constructive tax reform. 

Before reviewing in detail legislation 
which was favorably reported by the 
committee during this Congress and 
which was enacted into law, it may be 
of interest to consider pertinent statistics 
which disclose the intensive activity on 
the part of the committee during the two 
sessions completed. 

OVERALL STATISTICS OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


During the 86th Congress there were 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means a total of 2,156 public bills and 
resolutions out of a total of 12,215 such 
bills and resolutions introduced in the 
House. The figures for this Congress are 
in accord with the pattern for the past 
several Congresses, since customarily the 
Committee on Ways and Means has re- 
ferred to it one-fifth to one-sixth of all 
the public bills and resolutions introduced 
in the House. Of the total of 2,156 such 
bills and resolutions, there were 1,184 tax 
bills, 347 tariff bills, 525 social security 
bills, and some 100 bills relating to other 
facets of the committee’s jurisdiction. 

During the 86th Congress the commit- 
tee favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives a total of 97 bills, which 
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total breaks down as follows: 55 tax bills, 
5 social security bills, 31 tariff bills, and 
6 miscellaneous bills. It should be noted 
that one major bill which the commit- 
tee orders reported will cover the subject 
encompassed in dozens of bills referred 
to it. Most of these measures which were 
reported by the committee to the House 
were passed by the House, the Senate, 
and were signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. 

It should be observed here that these 
statistics become more meaningful when 
it is realized that the customary method 
of operation of the Committee on Ways 


and Means is not to enact piecemeal . 


legislation in the area of its principal 
responsibilities, but rather to report to 
the House omnibus bills following care- 
ful consideration in executive session of 
all of the individual pending measures 
on a given subject. For example, while 
the statistics reveai that the Ways and 
Means. Committee reported five social 
‘security bills to the House of Repre- 
sentatives during this Congress, it should 
be understood that one of the five con- 
sisted of the social security amendments 
of 1960 which consisted of a bill of 261 
pages covering an extremely broad var- 
iety of aspects of the subject of social 
security and it resulted from a careful 
consideration of the some 500 social 
security bills pending before the com- 
mittee. 

For the further information of the 
Members, I shall insert at this point a 


table—table I—which shows a break- . 


down of the measures referred to the 

committee, followed by another table— 

table Il—setting forth statistics on the 
status of bills referred to the committee 
during this Congress: 

TaBLeE I.—Committee on Ways and Means, 
86th Cong., Ist and 2d. sess., Jan. 7, 1959, 
through Sept. 1, 1960 2 

Total number of: bills introduced 
in House (public and private) 
through Sept. 1, 1960_-._.---..-_.. 13, 304 

Total number of House joint reso- 
lutions introduced in House (pub- 


Iie and “privateyoscssc5 ck ae 808 


Total number of House concurrent 
resolutions introduced in House 
(public and private) ...........--. 747 

Total number of House resolutions 
introduced in House (public and 








private) Ue a so 647 
Py TUBA . ..6~aaiiscauauh 15, 506 
Total number of public bills and res- 
CID a diner Sarno etih ici topes saan heer 12,215 
Total number of private bills and res- 
Cinetn 6 oe ae eens nee 3, 291 
Pete. ich Haniel eas 15, 506 


Total number of bills referred to Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means through 


GR. Fe. Prd ekivea ieetascvcinnaske phone 2, 053 
Total number of House joint resolu- 

Cenns:  TOROG i hhc ks 15 
Total number of House concurrent 

resolutions referred.._.........~. 82 
Total number of House resolutions 
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Legislation referred to Committee on Ways 
and Means, 86th Cong., 1st and 2d sess., 
Jan. 7, 1959, through Sept. 1, 1960 
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TasLe Il.—Statistics on status of bille re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways end 
Means, 86th Cong. 





its to 1 bill 
(HY kh 4384) were not ees by the House. 





September 21 
Mr. Speaker, before proceeding to 


substantive discussion of the legislation — 


given favorable consideration 


by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I think 


time spent by the committee in terms 
of public and executive meetings of the 


public hearings and which resulted in 


the receipt of 8,210 pages of printed — 
testimony. In addition to the public 
hearings, the committee spent 180 days 


in executive session considering legisla- 





tion and subject matters within its ju- 


risdiction. I am confident that this is - 


a record of work which indicates that 
ours is one of the busiest committees of 
the House of Representatives. In this 
regard, I shall insert at this point a 
table showing the public hearings con- 
ducted by the committee during the 86th 
Congress—table ITT: 


Tass III.— Public sasncia Committee on Ways and Means, 86th Cong. 














Dates held 
Advisory group recommendations on chs, ©, J. pad atthe Danae Revenue Code_. ..--i.--} Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, = Mar. 2, 3 and 4, 1059. 
treatment processes for percentage depletion purposes aE cates eedkchebre gate i ae! Mar. 5, 6, 9, 10, an I ak rales icine anginal 
Seacniaeseen I Nan I LS lati ah hb onl dr oeinla hetaeoniens eenpsincon Apr. 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, i, 5, and 1 SE, WI ih ode cass ceed 
Extension. of the Renegotiation Act_____-.-.......-..-.-.-----.---- idisiniinnm-oree >< <meratunte= 0 ae-sienn et Seintet sa a a re : 
Public debt and interest rate OE SS ara ML eee Oe SEE OL OG 8S. FOOD hit coee 
Fi rene RIND, CE SD se Se gh i sik de ence cnet —odouns NS Bi «dit nomaeing rate noon sr~nemdtubiitehoswun 
oh teaken bean ent ere beets tr benetidaries GH. ar eae re Sea eis oe 
me, and sur; eg 8 | RRA oo Be SOR Fa ee eas 
Taxation of tions bene eases Om. Rt. 8126, H.R. 8231)._ _....| July 20.and 21, 1959...” 
Hieneremsee en © fy vt ah ape Da aisstnts gees ntapatitinmnbitiientiiadel SE ee, SN UL IS oi nt pa miko tdiowaseaimadianuilina 
of the socia} security Sechelt ueeermen isd ieee aed staate aside wos nena apie nod aan emar ae Nov. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13 and Dec. 7, 1959__.._...-......-.- 
Seer auseienas anceeeake ter ce Peabewes de Cl Sos peas Sisk Sse sc sdulldinaassae a ae » 2 23, ~R. 30, Dee. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
i 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1959 
Oe ORS i SER eS an Serbo ait atti die cpenreabinie sve ass icin <oeigeteeial Be AS | ae pre sneer 
Eepatant suipension of GUUS eo seine Soe TSS eee ee. ta saa Mat Fe Dace BEST alga 
eS ble property (H.R. 10491, H.R. 10492)_-- Mar. ees, te. a niet nistbleie paige 


a Gunna | fe summaction t met ohewe 


a foreign subsidiary (H. Re 
Te ii et 


10800, HER. 10800 


“Tam also inserting at the end of these 
remarks a complete table showing the 
status of all bills acted upon by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the 86th 
Congress—Appéndix I. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ACTIVITY 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is charged with maintenance 
of continuing watchfulness over the ad- 
ministration of the laws within the juris- 
diction of the committee by the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned. In order 
to more effectively carry out its respon- 
sibilities in this respect, the committee 
in the early part of the first session of 
this Congress established three subcom- 
mittees, as follows: Subeommittee on Ad- 
ministration of the Internal Revenue 
Laws; Subcommittee on the Administra- 
tion of Foreign Trade Laws and Policy; 
Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Social Security Laws. These subcom- 
mittees were authorized and directed to 
maintain watchfulness over the admin- 
istration of the existing laws within their 
respective jurisdictions, and to keep the 
full committee advised. 

The time within which these subcom- 
mittees had to operate was somewhat 
limited, due to the very heavy schedule 
and agenda of the full Committee on 


92) _ 
domestic corporations on dividends from Apr. Tl, 1960... 


Ways and Monee However, solid ac- 


complishments were obtained through 
these subcommittees, and constructive 
legislation by the full committee in sev- 
eral instances resulted therefrom. For 
example, the Subcommittee on Admin- 
istration of the Social Security Laws 
conducted an intensive study and review 
of the administration of the disability 
» provisions of title II—OASDI—of the 
Social Security Act during the fall of 
1959, including a series of public hear- 
ings, and ultimately reported a number 
of findings and recommendations to the 
full committee, in addition-to the pub- 
lication of a “Disability Insurance Fact- 
book.” The Social Security Amendments 
of 1960 contain several provisions re- 
sulting from the findings of the Social 
Security Subcommittee, for example, the 
elimination of the age 50 requirement 
as a qualification for disability insur- 
ance benefits. The membership of the 
three subcommittees follows: 
Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws: Witsvur D. 
Mitts, Democrat, of Arkansas, chair- 
man; THomas J. O’Brien, Democrat, of 
Illinois; Evcene J. Keocu, Democrat, of 
New York; Frank IKarp, Democrat, of 
Texas; Noan M. Mason, Republican, of 
Illinois; Howarp H. Baker, Republican, 








of Tennessee; James B. Utt, Republican, 
of California. 

Subcommittee on Administration of 
Foreign Trade Laws and Policy: Hae 
Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, chair- 
man; Ceci R. Kinc, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; Frawk M. Karsten, Democrat, of 
Missouri; THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
Democrat, of Michigan; James B. 
Frazier, Jr., Democrat, of Tennessee, 
Joun W. Byrnes, Republican, of Wis- 
consin; Victor A. Knox, Republican, of 
Michigan; Bruce ALGER, Republican, of 
Texas; Jonn A. Larore, Jr., Republican, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Social Security Laws: Burr P. Har- 
Rison, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman; 
A. S. Hertone, Jr., Democrat, of Florida; 
Witt1am J. Green, Jr., Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; Joun C. Watts, Demo- 
crat, of Kentucky; Lee Metca.tr, Demo- 
crat, of Montana; Tuomas B. CurRTIsS, 
Republican, of Missouri; Jackson E. 
Betts, Republican, of Ohio; ALBERT H. 
Boscn, Republican, of New York. 

INCOME-TAX REVISION STUDY 


During this Congress, the Committee 


on Ways and Means initiated the first ~ r 


phase of a broad-scale study of our en- 
tire Federal income-tax structure and 
system with a view toward exploring the 
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' available to the general public. 


practical possibilities of broadening the 
tax base and lowering tax rates. 


The beginning of this study consisted, 
first, of the preparation of a document, 
consisting of three volumes of prepared 
papers, entitled “Tax Revision Com- 

um,” which was printed and made 
A broad 
range of experience, training, knowledge, 
and ability was represented in the con- 
tributions made by the many experts in 


the field of Federal taxation who sub- 


mitted the papers at the request of the 
committee for inclusion in the three- 
yolume compendium. These individuals 
were tax lawyers, accountants, univer- 
sity professors, economists, as well as 
individuals from the fields of business, 
labor, and agriculture. This compen- 
dium was made widely available to the 
general public prior to the subsequent 
phases of the study. 

Following the issuance of the compen- 
dium, the committee conducted a series 
of panel discussions participated in by 
the contributors covering the various 
principal areas which were the | 
subjects in the tax revision compendium. 
These public panel discussions ran for a 
period of 5 weeks, during which time the 
committee received the views, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations of approxi- 
mately 175 individuals in 31 different 
panels. There was opportunity during 
this operation for the panelists to state 
their views and question one another and 
for the members of the committee to 
question the various panelists on sug- 
gestions made. Following completion of 
the public panel discussions there subse- 
quently was printed and issued te the 
public the full record of these discus- 
sions. This document entitled “Income 
Tax Revision Panel Discussions” was 
given broad circulation, and intense in- 
terest was manifested in it by individuals 
and organizations throughout the Na- 
tion. 

After completion of the public panel 
discussions I indicated in my closing 
statement the nature of the work which 
would be required as the next step in the 
broad-scale study, as follows: 

The purpose of these discussions has been 
to explore the practical possibility of broad- 
ening the tax base and lowering tax rates. 
Some of the suggestions appear to offer some 
practical possibilities; others do not. 

There must be an assessment of the vari- 
ous issues from the standpoint of their ef- 
fect on fairness among taxpayers, on rev- 
enues, on economic growth, on economic 
stability, and on ability to pay. Before there 
can be any resolution of the issues raised by 
these panel discussions, there must be a con- 
siderable amount of study of all the prob- 
lems involved. 

Thus, before any plan can be developed, 
it will be necessary for the staffs of the com- 
mittee, the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment to review and analyze the various sug- 
gestions which have been made to us and 
give the committee the benefit of their 
views as to their feasibility and practica- 
bility. 

Therefore, I am requesting the staffs to 
analyze the compendium and the record 
which was developed and provide the com- 
mittee such suggestions as they believe meet 
these standards. After the staffs have com- 
Pleted this study and analysis, and before 
@ny overall general revision proposal can be 
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reported by the committee, there will, as I 
have said in earlier statements, be hearings 
and an opportunity for the interested public 
to express its views. 

It will not be possible for the staffs to com- 
plete this analysis in the remainder of this 
Congress. Thus, it will not be possible for 
the Committee on Ways and Means, itself, 
to give specific consideration in 1960 to any 
broad proposals of tax revision based on 
these Giscussions. 

It is certainly my-thought that our tax 
rates are much too high from the standpoint 
of incentive and economic growth. I hope 
that as a result of these hearings and their 
analysis by the staffs, we will be able to find 
some mearis for making an adjustment in 
the tax rates through revision in the tax 
base while at the same time keeping the 
level of revenue collections sufficient to meet 
essential expenditure requirements. 
LEGISLATION TO STRENGTHEN AND AID SMALL 

BUSINESS 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the major legislation reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I will 
briefly mention at this point several 
measures which received favorable con- 
sideration by the committee which in the 
aggregate will result in material assist- 
ance to small business enterprises 
throughout the Nation. 

As may be recalled, the committee has 
properly been concerned for the past 
several years with the continued main- 
tenance of opportunities for successful 
operation for the Nation’s small business 
activities. Without undertaking to 
enumerate these measures in any order 
of relative importance, the following are 
worthy of mention: Legislation pro- 
viding that for purposes of the law re- 
lating to the payment of the excise tax 
on gasoline, wholesale distributors of 
gasoline are to be treated as producers. 
Under this legislation, a hardship previ- 
ously existing with regard to the pay- 
ment of the excise tax by independent 
distributors and jobbers on evaporated 
or lost gasoline will be effectively re- 
moved. Second, the committee favor- 
ably reported and there has been enacted 
into law a measure to remove a hardship 
with regard to the taxation of so-called 
dealer reserves. This legislation, which 
is summarized at a later point, should be 
of material benefit in assisting not only 
dealers in automobiles, but also dealers 
in other forms of personal and real prop- 
erty. For the most part, these are all 
small business enterprises. ‘Third, the 
committee acted to amend the laws 
relative to the tax treatment of ex- 
penditures made to determine the 
presence, location, quantity, or qual- 
ity of any deposit of ore or other 
mineral—except oil and gas. Prior law 
provided for a maximum deduction 
which might be taken for any one year 
of $100,000 but for no more than 4 
years. The legislation approved by the 
committee would remove the 4-year 
limitation while maintaining an overall 
limit of $400,000. This legislation would, 
therefore, assist the small enterprises 
engaged in this form of activity. Still 
another provision.of law which was 
agreed to by the committee, in the form 
of acceptance of Senate amendments to 
another House bill, was a change in the 
statute relating to the election of certain 
small business corporations as to their 
taxable status. 


Business Administration. 
A further example of legislation which 
would prove to be of particular assist- 
ance to small business enterprises pro- 
vided for the reduction of the cabaret 
tax from 20 percent to 10 percent. The 
20-percent tax was considered to be dis- 
criminatory since the rates of practically 
all of the other ad valorem excise taxes 
did not exceed 10 percent, and, more- 
over, the high rate of tax was believed to 
have been a substantial deterrent to the 
employment of musicians and other en- 
tertainers, and thus a restrictive in- 


the restaurant and entertainment fields. 
Still another example of legislation 
which would be of specific benefit to 
small business enterprises provided for 
“a reduction in the 5-cent-a-pound tax 
to 1 cent a pound in the case of the sale 
of laminated tires not of the type used 
on highway vehicles, where the tires con- 
sist wholly of scrap rubber from used 
tire casings and have an internal metal 
fastening agent. The laminated tire in- 


impact of the tire tax should assist this 
small industry to further develop by re- 
moving the competitive disadvar.tage. 

The foregoing is not intended to be a 
complete or exhaustive discussion of all 
of the measures which the committee 
favorably acted upon which will benefit 
small business, but. merely to list a few 
examples of such measures as indicative 
of the committee’s solicitous regard for 
the importance of maintaining and 
strengthening small business enterprises’ 
in our great Nation. 

BRIEF OVERALL SUMMARY OF MAJOR BILLS 

ENACTED 

The following measures might well be 
classed in the category of major legis- 
lation which was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
which was enacted inte law during the 
86th Congress: The Life Insurance Com- 
pany Tax Act of 1959; the Public Debt 
Act of 1959; the financing provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959; a 
bill permitting the issuance under speci- 
fied circumstances of series E and H U.S. 
savings bonds at interest rates above the 
existing maximum, and so forth: a bill 
making technical changes in cerfain ex- 
cise tax laws; the extension of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951; the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1959; the Narcotics 
Manufacturing Act of 1960; the Public 
Debt and Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1960; and the Social Seeurity Amend- 
ments of 1969. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means favorably 
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reported several major measures most of 
which passed the House of Represent- 
atives but which, due to various circum- 


on bonds of the United States. 

A brief summary of each of the major 
measures enumerated above which were 
enacted into law follows: 

BR. 4245, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
86-69, SIGNED JUNE 25, 1959 


company’s underwriting income. In 
computing the taxable portion of the in- 
vestment income, the law avoids the use 
of industry-wide formulas and provides 
a method whereby each company’s in- 
vestment income tax liability is based 
upon its own investment experience. 

To explain the new law more specifi- 
cally, the investment income tax is con- 
tained in the so-called phase one tax. 

purposes of this tax, the company 
first determines its net investment in- 


previous 5 years. The adjusted reserves 
are the book reserves adjusted to elimi- 
nate the effect of the company’s arbi- 
trary reserve interest assumption. 

The so-called phase 2 of the tax is 
based upon the company’s actual net 


This 
total income figure is derived from the 
company’s own books with certain ad- 
justments. If the total income exceeds 


income is less than the phase 1 tax base, 
the company may subtract the differ- 
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ence, after limiting its deduction for pol- 
icyholder dividends to a maximum of 
$250,000. 

To comment on the second alterna- 
tive first, it should be pointed out that 
the new law for the first time since 1921 
provides that the life insurance com- 
pany’s tax may go down when the com- 
pany’s actual operations show losses. It 
has been a feature of the investment 
income tax approach that many new and 
small life insurance companies have had 
to pay substantial taxes on their invest- 
ment income in years when their own 
books showed an aggregate loss. For 
this reason, the new tax law will be of 
great benefit to many new and small life 
insurance companies. 

In the case of life insurance companies 
whose aggregate income is in excess of 
the tax base from phase 1, it was ex- 
plained that they will be taxable cur- 
rently on only one-half of this differ- 
ence. The other half will, so to speak, 
be available as a reserve to meet future 
contingencies and will be added to the 
tax base at any time that it is actually 
paid out to shareholders. 

The bill also contained a number of 
provisions dealing with special situations 
that might arise in the life insurance 
industry. 

H.R. 7749, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-74, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1959 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided for an increase in 
the permanent debt ceiling of $2 billion, 
to. $285 billion, and for an additional 
temporary increase of $10 billion for 1 
year, making the debt ceiling $295 bil- 
lion to June 30, 1960. 

The administration had requested that 
the permanent ceiling be raised to $288 
billion, with an additional temporary 
increase for fiscal year 1960 of $7 billion. 
The committee, however, did not con- 
sider it necessary or advisable to raise 
the permanent ceiling to the full extent 
requested by the administration, and in 
subsequent testimony the Secretary of 
the Treasury indicated to the Senate 
Finance Committee that the provisions 
of the bill reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means were workable in 
terms of Treasury requirements, and 
acceptable to the administration. 

TITLE II OF H.R. 8678; PUBLIC LAW 86-342, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1959. 


One quite significant and important 
action of the Committee on Ways and 
Means was the development of title IT 
of H.R. 8678, provided financing provi- 
sions to secure additional revenue for 
the Federal-aid highway program, which 
is financed through the highway trust 
fund. - While the bill H.R. 8678 was 
formally reported by the Committee on 
Public Works, title II thereof was de- 
veloped and drafted by the Committee 
on Ways and Means in accordance with 
@ prior agreement which had been 
worked out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Committee on Public 


Works. Likewise, the material con- ~- 


tained in title II of the House report 
which accompanied the bill was devel- 
oped and drafted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

It was drawn to the attention of the 
committee during the course of the first 







September 21 
session that an immediate problem w 


that without legislation providing fur- 
ther funds for the program, it was esti- 


mated that there would be a deficit in — 


would be in prospect even if no further : 


apportionments were made. 


Legislation, therefore, was, urgently 5 


necessary to provide additional financ- 


ing for the highway trust fuad to meet — 


this immediate problem. 


Title II of H.R. 8678, therefore, con- — 


tained a solution for the financing prob- 
lems and enabled the continuance of the 
Federal-aid highway program at a level 
commensurate with completion of the 
program and the needs of the economy. 
Specifically, title II of H.R. 8678 pro- 


vided for the imposition of an additional | 


1-cent-per-gallon tax on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, and special motor fuels, for the 


195 
allocation to the highway trust fund of 
5 percentage points of the manufac- 
turer’s excise tax on passenger cars, and 


so forth, and of 5 percentage points of a 


the tax on auto parts and accessories 


for the 3-year period beginning July 1, © 
1961, and ending June 30, 1964. The ~ 
additional revenue provided by title II, ~ 
combined with the existing revenues of 


the trust fund, should make possible ap- 


portionments for the Interstate System a 
of $1.8 billion for the fiscal year 1961 ~ 
and $2 billion for the fiscal year 1962, in — 


addition to the $2.5 billion of apportion- 


ments which had already been made for _ 


the fiscal year 1960. These apportion- 


ments can be made without suspension 9 
of the limitation on the trust fund, ~ 
which is the so-called Byrd amendment, ~ 


H.R. 9035, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-346, 


SIGNED SEPTEMBER 22, 1959 


This bill made a number of changes ~ 


in the laws relating to savings bond in- 


terest rates and other aspects of debt 7 


management: 


First, it permits the maximum interest | 
rate—or investment yield—limitation of . 


3.26 percent on series E and H savings 


bonds to be exceeded where there isa 


finding by the President that the na- 


tional interest so requires. The bill also ~ 

authorizes increasing the interest rates 7 
on outstanding series E and H savings ¥ 
bonds. In this case also, the existing ~ 

maximum limitation of 3.26 percent on ~ 
these bonds may be exceeded but only © 
in the case of a finding by the President @ 
that the national interest so requires. § 
A Senate amendment to this section of ~ 
the bill, which was accepted by the @ 
House, added a proviso that in no event ~ 

may the interest rate or the investment # 
yield on these bonds exceed 4% percent ¥ 


per annum. 
Second, the bill adds a new section to 


the Internal Revenue Code providing for 7 
nonrecognition of gain or loss on the ~ 

exchange of U.S. obligations when so | 
provided by regulations. This is in- | 
tended to aid the Government in its at- 7 
tempts to achieve a better balance inthe J} 


debt structure by facilitating the re- 


— period beginning October 1, | 
and ending June 30, 1961, and ~~ 
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1960 
financing of outstanding securities in 


_ advance of their final maturities. 


Third, the bill authorizes the issuance 
of obligations of the United States to 


: Government trust funds at the issue 


price, whether or not at par. Under 
existing law in the case of certain trust 
funds these obligations may be issued 
to the funds only at par. 

Fourth, the bill makes it clear that 


e poth the principal and interest on U.S. 


obligations. are exempt from all State 
taxes except nondiscriminatory fran- 


; ; . chise, et cetera, taxes. 


Fifth, the bill relieves from liability to 
the U.S. Government agents who erro- 
neously paid U.S. bonds if they did not 
receive written notice from the United 
States within 10 years from the date of 
the erroneous payment. 


This legislation was quite important to 


the millions of American citizens who 


purchase and hold series E- and H-sav- 
ings bonds, since it will permit an in- 
crease in the interest rate payable to 
these individuals on this important type 
of savings, if the President finds that 
the national interest will thereby be 
served. The legislation will further en- 
courage investment in these bonds by 
our individual citizens, and will permit 
them to continue to participate in this 
vitally important savings program. It 
will assist the Treasury in the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

H.R. 8725, BY MR. HARRISON; PUBLIC LAW 

86-344; SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1959 

In 1958 the Congress passed the Ex- 
cise Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958, 
which constituted a comprehensive re- 
vision of the technical and administra- 
tive provisions of the Federal excise 
taxes. In a technical revision of this 
magnitude, almost of necessity there are 
changes made which after experience in 
actual operations will require further 
modifications. The purpose of H.R. 8725, 
as amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to effect six such modi- 
fications which experience under the 
1958 act has shown to be required. These 
technical changes amend the provisions 
relating to the retailers’ excise tax on 
jewelry, the exemptions from excise 
taxes for nonprofit educational organi- 
zations, the club dues tax, the tax on 
communications as it relates to common 
carriers and communication companies, 
the basis of the documentary stamp tax 
in the case of transfers of stock rights 
or warrants, and the occupational tax 
applicable to so-called claw, crane, or 
digger machines in certain cases. 

This legislation, which was favored by 
the Treasury Department, became law 
in the form reported by the committee. 
HR. 7086, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-89, 

SIGNED JULY 13, 1959 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill 
provided for an extension of renegotia- 
tion authority for 4 years to June 30, 
1963. Certain other amendments were 
contained in the bill which the commit- 
tee was of the opinion would be of bene- 
fit to industry as well as contributing to 
the administration of the act. These 
Telated to the factors to be considered 


‘in determining excessive profits, the pro- 


vision for carryforward of losses on re- 
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negotiable business, the statements re- 
quired to be furnished by the Renego- 
tiation Board, proceedings before the 
Tax Court in renegotiation cases, and 
review of Tax Court decisions in such 
cases. 

The Senate amended the House bill 
substantially, and it was sent to con- 
ference. Under the conference agree- 
ment, which was accepted by both 
bodies, a 3-year extension of remegotia- 
tion authority was provided, to June 30, 
1962. In addition, a 5-year carryfor- 
ward to fiscal years.ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, of renegotiation losses was 
provided, in the case of losses arising in 
fiscal years ending on or after Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. An increase in the com- 
pensation of the General Counsel of the 
Renegotiation Board was provided, to 
$19,000 per annum. Further, certain 
studies of procurement policies and 
practices, the Renegotiation Act, and 
the policies and practices of the Re- 
negotiation Board were directed to be 
made. The overall report developed 
from these studies is to be made not 
later than March 31, 1961. 

H.R. 7523, BY MR, MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86—75, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1959 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means; and as the 
bill passed the House, it would have 
provided a i-year extension, to July 1, 
1960, of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates—the so-called Korean increases, 
including the increased rates on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
senger automobiles, and automobile 
parts and accessories. The legislation 
was designed to implement the request 
of the administration that these rates 
be continued for another year. 

The Senate, while approving the pro- 
visions of the House bill, added several 
amendments. These included the re- 
peal, as of July 1, 1960, of the excise 
taxes on communication services, the 
repeal of the tax on transportation of 
persons, the repeal of the 4 percent 
credit against tax presently provided for 
dividend income, and other amendments 
relating to the Federal share in certain 
public assistance programs under the 
social security law. 

Under the conference agreement, and 
as the bill became law, the bill in addi- 
tion to providing a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and the excise-tax rates referred to 
above, provided that the tax on trans- 
portation of persons be reduced to 5 per- 
cent as of July 1, 1960, and that the tax 
on general-—local—telephone service be 
repealed as of July 1, 1960. 

H.R. 529, BY MR. KARSTEN; PUBLIC LAW 86-429, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

This bill, as reported to the Eouse by 
the Conimittee on Ways and Means, was 
designed to give full effect to treaty ob- 
ligations of the United States to limit 
exclusively to medical and scientific pur- 
poses the manufacture of narcotic drugs 
and to require that such manufacture 
be restricted to persons and premises 
that have been licensed for the purpose. 
It was also designed to amend the Nar- 
cotic Drugs Import and Export Act to 
bring the regulations of exports in con- 
formity with current treaty obligations, 


distribution, and use of both natural and 
syninetic narsous eae. 

The committee received favorable re- 

ports on this from the De- 


legislation 
‘partments of State and the Treasury, 


and it had the approval of the pharma- 
ceutical industry. The committee was 
of the opinion that enactment of this 
NT ieee ie eee 


would be beneficial to the eltizens of our 
a 

The Senate amended the bill only with 
respect to certain effective dates, and 
the House concurred in these amend- 
ments. 
H.R. 12381, BY MR, MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-564, 

SIGNED JUNE 30, 1960 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill 
contained two titles. ‘Title I provided 
for a temporary increase, for a period of 
1 year, of $8 billion in the statutory debt 
limit. The permanent debt limitation 
remained, under the bill, at $285 billion, 


The second title of the bill provided 
for a 1-year continuation, to July 1, 1961, 
of certain existing tax rates, including 
the 52 percent corporate income tax rate 
and the existing rates of excise tax on 
distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, 
passenger cars, automobile parts and 
accessories, telephone service, 
and transportation of persons. 

The Senate, in addition to adopting 
the provisions of the House bill, added a 
new title IIT to the bill, containing sev- 
eral sections. Under the conference 
agreement and as the legislation became . 
law, the bill provided, in addition to the 
provisions of the House bill, for, first, an 
investigation and report—as soon as 
practicable during the 87th Congress— 
by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation with respect to the 
treatment of entertainment and certain 
other expenses, with recommendations 
for any changes in the law and adminis- 
trative practices which in the judgment 
of the joint committee are necessary or 
appropriate. This section also provided 
for a report by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the results of the enforce- 
ment program of the Internal Revenue 
Service relating to the deduction as ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses of 
expenses for entertainment, travel, club 
dues, et cetera, together with such rec- 
ommendations as the Secretary consid- 
ers necessary or appropriate to avoid 
misuse of the business expense deduc- 
tion; and, second, amendment to section. 
613 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to the depletion rate for 
certain clays and to the treatment proc- 
esses considered as mining for computing 
percentage depletion in the case of min- 
erals and ores. A public hearing had 
previously been held by the Committee 
on Ways and Means-on the legislation 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury relating to this subject. 
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HR. 12580, BY MR. MILLS, PUBLIC LAW 86-778, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 13, 1960 (SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1960) 

I. OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE PROVISIONS (TITLE II OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT) 


A. Disability insurance, removal of age 
50 requirement: Disability insurance 
benefits will be provided for workers un- 
der the age of 50, and for their depend- 
ents, on the same basis as such benefits 
are provided for disabled workers aged 
50 to 65 and their dependents. Approxi- 
mately 125,000 disabled persons and 125,- 
000 dependents will qualify for benefits 
beginning for the month of November 
1960. 

B. Disability insurance, broadening of 
the applicability of the trial work period 
as an incentive to rehabilitation: Pro- 
vision is made for extending the 12- 
month period of trial work, during which 
benefits are continued for all disabled 
workers who attempt to return to work, 
rather than limiting this trial work pro- 
vision only to those who seek to rehabili- 
tate themselves under the former Fed- 
eral-State vocational rehabilitation plan, 
as in prior law. If, after 9 months of 
trial work—not necessarily consecu- 
tive—the beneficiary has demonstrated 
that he is no longer disabled within the 
meaning of the law, he will receive bene- 
fits for an additional 3 months. Any 
beneficiary—whether or not he has at- 
tempted to work—who has been deter- 
mined to be no longer disabled within the 
meaning of the law, will be given an ad- 
ditional 3 months of benefits as above. 
Effective October 1960. 

C. Disability insurance, elimination of 
a second 6-month waiting period before 
paying benefits: A disabled worker who 
regains his ability to work but again be- 
comes disabled within 5 years, will not 
be required to wait through a second 6- 
month waiting period before his benefits 
will be resumed. Under prior law a 6- 
month waiting period is required before 
any disability insurance benefits can be- 
gin. Effective September 1960. 

D. Disability insurance, children who 
become dependent after worker’s dis- 
ability: Dependents benefits are pro- 
vided to a child who is born, or who be- 
comes the worker’s stepchild, after the 
worker becomes disabled or who is 
adopted within 2 years after the worker 
becomes entitled to disability benefits if 
the child was living with the worker at 
the time of disability or if adoption pro- 
ceedings had been started at that time. 
_ The amendment would be effective as if 

it had been enacted by the 1958 amend- 
ments—that is, for months after August 
1958, based on applications filed on or 
after that date. This corrects a techni- 
cal flaw of the previous law. 

E. Disability insurance, alternative in- 
sured status requirement: Under existing 
law an individual must have 20 quarters 
of coverage out of the last 40 quarters— 
5 out of 10 years—elapsing before his dis- 
ability. The amendment would provide 
an alternative insured status require- 
ment for a few individuals who would 
have, first, 20 quarters of coverage—at 
least 6 quarters earned after 1950—at 
any time; and second, quarters of cover- 
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age in all quarters elapsing after 1950 up 
to the querter in which be comes dis- 
abled. Effective for benefits payable Oc- 
tober 1960. 

F. Liberalization of requirements for 
insured status for older people: Some 
400,000 individuals not now eligible for 
benefits can qualify immediately under 
the amendment which requires only one 
quarter of coverage—acquired at any 
time—for every three quarters elapsing 
after 1950 and up to retirement age, pro- 
vided they meet the minimum require- 
ment of six quarters of coverage. Pres- 
ent law requires one quarter out of every 
two quarters. By January 1, 1960, it is 
estimated that 1 million persons will be 
added to the rolls as a result of this 
provision. 

The following table shows the number 
of quarters of coverage required under 
prior law, and under the law as amended, 
ge for benefits starting with Octo- 

r 1960: 


Required quarters 
Year of death, disability, or attain- " 
ment of retirement age 


G. Earnings limitation—retirement 
test: The earnings limitation—retire- 
ment test—for people receiving social 
security benefits was revised so that 
earnings up to $1,200 a year are exempt 
—as in prior law—but $1 of benefits is 
deducted for each $2 earned between 
$1,200 and $1,500 and deductions are on 
a $1 for $1 basis above $1,500. This 
change overcomes a feature of former 
law which, in deducting 1 month’s bene- 
fit for each $80, or fraction thereof, 


above $1,200, could result in an actual 


loss of more money in benefits than he 
earned over the limit. For example, in 
the case of a retired worker whose bene- 
fit is $100 a month and whose wife is ré- 
ceiving $50 a month: Under former law, 
if his annual earnings reached $1,210, 
the $10 in excess of $1,200 cancels the 
total family benefit of $150 a month. 
Under the new law, the family would 
lose just $5 (half of the $10 in excess of 
$1,200) instead of $150. Effective in cal- 
endar 1961 and thereafter. 

H. Benefits for survivors of workers 
who died before 1940: Some 25,000 per- 
sons, most of them widows aged 75 and 
over, will be eligible for benefits as sur- 
vivors of workers who died prior to 1940 
and who had at least 6 quarters of cov- 
ered work. Effective for October 1960. 

I. Increase in children’s benefits: 
About 400,000 children will get some in- 
crease in benefits as a result of the in- 
crease in the amount of children’s bene- 
fits to 75 percent of the worker’s benefit 
subject to the family maximum. Former 


law paid 50 percent of the worker’s bene. 
fit to each child and divided another 25 
percent of the worker’s benefit between 
eligible children, subject to the same 
family maximum. Effective for Decem. 
ber 1960. 

J. Removal of family employment ex- 
clusion: Service performed after 1960 by 
parents in the employ of a son or daugh- 
ter would be covered, other than service 


not in the course of the employer’s trade — 
or business or domestic service in the — 


private home of the employer. Prior 


law excluded such coverage. 


K. Coverage extended to Guam and s 


American Samoa: Coverage is extended 
to Guam and American Samoa, in addi- 
tion to present coverage which includes 
the 50 States, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 
Effective for employees on January 1, 
1961 and for the self-employed for tax- 
able years after 1960. 

L. Extension of time within which 
present ministers may elect coverage: An 
estimated 60,000 present ministers can 
elect coverage under the program as a 
result of an extension of the period of 
time for filing a certificate. Generally 
ministers will have until April 15, 1962, 
in which to elect coverage. 


September 21 


M. Coverage of U.S. citizensintheem- 9 


ploy of foreign governments and interna- 
tional organizations within the United 
States: Such employees would be covered 
on a compulsory basis and under the pro- 


visions applicable to the self-employed, @ 


effective for taxable years ending after 
1960. This employment has heretofore 
not been covered because the United 


States cannot levy the employer tax of 4 F 
the program upon foreign governments ~ 


or international organizations. Cover- 
age of these employees, as self-employed, 
was deemed “a practical solution to the 


unique problem of covering American a 


citizens employed by such governments 
and organizations’—House Report No. 
1799, 86th Congress, 2d session, page 22. 


N. Coverage of employees of State and 4 . 


local governments: 

First. Retroactive coverage: Allows 
State and local agreements entered into 
after 1959 to take effect as early as the 
first day of the fifth year before the cov- 
erage is agreed to, but not before Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. 

Second. Adds Texas to the list of 


States which can take advantage of the > 


so-called split-system provision, which 
allows a State to divide a retirement sys- 
tem into two divisions, one to be com- 
posed of those persons who desire cover- 
age, and the other of persons who do not 
wish coverage. 

Third. Adds Virginia to the list of 
States which can cover policemen and 
firemen in positions under State and 
local retirement systems. 

Fourth. Makes certain technical 
amendments relating to a State’s liabil- 
ity for social security employer taxes, 
statute of limitations, and appeals pro- 
cedure; also takes care of various cover- 


age and validation of coverage problems | 


in Maine, California, Mississippi, and 
Nebraska. 

©. Employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions: Eliminates the requirement of 


prior law that two-thirds of the em-. 
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ployees of & nonprofit organization must 


gation can cover any employees who de- 
sire coverage. Under this change a non- 
profit organization can, if it so desires, 
file a certificate electing to provide cov- 
erage for ail employees hired in the fu- 
ture and those current employees, if any, 
who wish to be covered. About 100,000 
employees of nonprofit organizations not 
mow covered could qualify under this 
amendment. Effective for certificates 
filed after September enactment date. 
P. Miscellaneous changes affecting 
benefits of wives, widows, children, hus- 
bands, and widowers: Certain depend- 
ents and survivors of insured workers 
would also benefit by provisions included 
in the amendments which, first, author- 
ize benefits for the spouse of an insured 
individual even though there was a legal 
impediment as defined preventing a valid 
marriage, if he had gone through a mar- 
riage ceremony in the belief that it would 
create a valid marriage and if the couple 
had been living together at the tinie; 
second, reduce from 3 years to 1 year the 
period required for marriage for a wife, 
husband, or stepchild of a retired or dis- 
abled worker to qualify for benefits; and, 


_ third, assure continuation of a child’s 


right to a benefit based on the wage rec- 
ord ‘of his father, which is now voided 
if a stepfather was supporting him—and 
living with him—at the time his father 
died or retired. Effective for September 
1960. 


Q. Investment of the trust funds: To 
improve the status of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance and disability 
insurance trust funds in relation to their 
long-term commitments, the amend- 
ments provide that the interest received 
on future obligations issued exclusively 
to the trust funds be related to the aver- 
age market yield of all marketable obli- 
gations of the United States that are not 
due or callable for 4 or more years from 
the time at which the special obligations 
areissued. Under present law, the inter- 
est on special obligations issued for pur- 
chase by the trust funds is related to the 
average coupon rates on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United 
States that are neither due nor callable 
until after the expiration of 5 years from 
the date of original issue—thus relating 
the interest rate to the coupon rate that 
prevailed at some time in the past. As 
@ result of the formula in prior law, the 
average interest rate on special obliga- 
tion issued to the trust funds is now 
about 25, percent, while the average 


- yield on outstanding marketable obliga- 


tions is above 4 percent. 

R. Advisory Council: The times at 
which an Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing is to study the 
Status of the trust funds would be 
changed so that an Advisory Council 
will be appointed in 1963, 1966, and in 
every fifth year thereafter. The Coun- 
cil appointed during 1963 will study and 
report on all aspects of the program not 
just financing. Previous law provided 
that these councils would be appointed 
prior to each scheduled increase in the 
contribution rates. 


consent to coverage before the organi- — 
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Il, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS (NOT RE- 
LATED TO MEDICAL CARE) (TITLE I OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT) 

A. The amendments provide, at the 
option of the States until June 30, 1962, 
and on a mandatory thereafter, 
for the disregarding of additional 
earned income in determining need for 
aid-to-the-blind programs. At present, 
the first $50 per month of earned in- 
come is not taken into consideration. 
Under the amendment, the amount of 
earned income to be disregarded is in- 
creased to the first $85 per month plus 
one-half of that in excess of $85 per 
month. 

B. The amendments also postpone 
until June 30, 1964, the termination 
date of special legislation that provides 
for the approval of certain State plans 
for aid to the blind—Missouri and 
Pennsylvania—that do not meet all the 
requirements for State plans until title 
xX. This legislation is now scheduled to 
expire on June 30, 1961. 

Ill. MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 

(TITLE V OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT) 

A. Increased authorizations: The ceil- 
ings on the amounts authorized for an- 
nual appropriations were increased to 
$25 million for each of the three pro- 
grams under title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act. They represent an increase 
from the former amounts of $21,500,000 
for maternal and child health services, 
$20 million for crippled children’s serv- 
ices, and $17 million for child welfare 
services. 

B. Grants for special projects of re- 
gional or national significance in the 
field of maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s services: Grants for 
such special projects to be made di- 
rectly to institutions of higher learn- 
ing—as well as State agencies which 
now receive such grants—are authorized 
by the amendments. 

C. Grants for research or demonstra- 
tion projects in the field of child welfare: 
Grants are authorized to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
or to public and nonprofit agencies 
and organizations, for special research or 
demonstration projects on new methods 
or facilities which show promise of sub- 
stantial contribution to the advancement 
of child welfare services, particularly 
those on behalf of mentally retarded 
children. 

IV. THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM CHANGES 

A. Financing: The amendments, first, 
raise the net Federal unemployment 
tax—the tax that may not be offset by a 
credit for taxes paid under a State pro- 
gram—from three-tenths to four-tenths 
of 1 percent on the first $3,000 of cov- 
ered wages effective in 1961; second, pro- 
vide that the proceeds of this higher 
Federal tax after covering the adminis- 
trative expenses of the employment se- 
curity program will be available to build 
up a larger fund for advances to States 
whose reserves have been depleted; third, 
make additional improvements in the 
arrangements for administrative financ- 
ing; and, fourth, improve the operation 
of the Federal unemployment account by 
tightening the conditions pertaining to 
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eligibility for and repayment of ad- 


of the United States which are neither 
wholly nor partially owned by the United 
States, including Federal Reserve banks, 
Federal credit unions, Federal land 
banks, and others; second, employees 
serving on or in connection with Ameri- 
can aircraft outside the United States; 
third, employees of feeder organizations 
all of whose profits are payable to non- 
profit organizations and employees of 
nonprofit organizations which are not 


State for the purposes of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. 
Vv. MEDICAL CARE PROVISIONS 

The social security amendments of 
1960 contain a number of provisions de- 
signed to help meet the problems which 
face persons 65 years of age or older who 
cannot meet their medical expenses. 
This would be accomplished by one or 
the other—or both—of the two ap- 
proaches described below. 

The new legislation, which amends 
title I of the Social Security Act would 
first, authorize a new program—med- 
ical assistance for the aged—under 
which the Federal Government would 
provide funds on a matching basis to the 
States to assist them, in part, in provid- 
ing medical assistance for individuals 
who are not on old-age assistance but 
whose income and resources are insuf- 
ficient to meet the costs of necessary 


tion in the old-age assistance medical 
care programs for needy people so as to 
help improve those programs now oper- 
ating and to encourage States without 
such medical programs to undertake 
them. Federal funds under both ap- 
proaches would be available to the States 
for the quarter beginning October 1, 
1960. 

It should be understood that the new 
program is for needy individuals who are 
not on old-age assistance; the other pro- 
visions relate to persons who are on old- 
age assistance. 

Participation is optional with a State, 
and it would be free to participate in 
either or both programs. Administra- 
tion of such programs must be under a 
single State agency. 

The historical State-Federal grant-in- 
aid method of the Social Security Act’s 
public assistance program. will be. used. 
Participating States thus have broad 
latitude in determining eligibility for 
benefits as well as the scope and nature 
of medical services to be provided as long 
as their plans are approved by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as complying with the requirements 
of Federal law. 
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tal, et cetera, providing medical services. 
A. NEW PROGRAM OF MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
THE AGED 


First. Eligibility for benefits: States 
entering the new program must comply 
with certain provisions of the law relat- 
ing to eligibility in order to qualify for 
Federal matching. The State plan must 
apply to persons aged 65 years of age and 
over. It must include “reasonable stand- 
ards, consistent with the objectives of 
this title, for determining eligibility.” 
The Senate report states: 

Under this program, it w?%l be possible for 
States to provide medical services to individ- 
uals on the basis of an eligibility require- 
ment that is more liberal than that in effect 
for the States’ old-age assistance programs 
** *. A State may, if it wishes, 
in whole or part, the existence of any income 
or resources, of an individual for medical 
assistance. An individual who applies for 
medical assistance may be deemed eligible 
by the State notwithstanding the fact that 
he has a chiid who may be financially able to 
pay all or part of his care, or that he owns or 
has an equity in a homestead, or that he has 
some life insurance with a cash value, or 
that he is receiving an old-age insurance 
benefit, annuity, or retirement benefit. The 
State has wide latitude to establish the 
standard of need for medical ‘assistance as 
long as it is a reasonable standard consistent 
with the objectives of the title * * *. The 
committee intends that States should set 
reasonable outer limits on the resources an 
individual may hold and still be found eli- 
gible for medical services (S. Rept. 1856, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 6-7). 


A State plan cannot require a pre- 
mium or enrollment fee as a condition of 
eligibility. It cannot impose properiy 
liens during the lifetime of the individ- 
ual receiving benefits (except pursuant 
to court judgment on account of benefits 
incorrectly paid), and any recovery pro- 
visions under the plan must be limited to 
the estate of the individual after his 
death and the death of his surviving 
spouse. 

The State plan must not impose a citi- 

requirement which would ex- 
clude a citizen of the United States or a 
requirement which excludes a resident 
of the State. It must also provide, to the 
extent required by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for in- 
clusion of residents of the State who are 
absent therefrom. 

Second. Scope of benefits: The State 
plan for medica] assistance for the aged 
may specify medical services of any 
scope and duration, provided that both 
institutional—hospitals, and so forth— 
and noninstitutional—outpatient clinics, 
and so forth—services are included. 

The law specifies that the Federal 
Government will share in the expense 
of providing any or ail of the following 
kinds of medical services: First, inpa- 
tient hospital services; second, skilled 
nursing home services; third, physicians’ 
services; fourth, outpatient hospital or 
clinic services; fifth, home health care 
services; sixth, private duty nursing 
services; seventh, physical therapy and 
related services; eighth, dental services; 
ninth, laboratory and X-ray services; 


tenth, prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, den- 


tures, and prosthetic devices; eleventh, . 


diagnostic, screening, and preventive 
services; and, twelfth, any other medical 
care or remedial care recognized under 
State law. 

The Senate report states that “a State 
may, if it wishes, include medical serv- 
ices provided by osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and optometrists, and remedial 
services provided by Christian Science 
practitioners”"—Senate report, page 7. 

The Federal Government, as in the 
case of presently established public as- 
sistance programs, would not participate 
in respect to medical services furnished 
to an inmate in a nonmedical public in- 
stitution, or to patients in mental or tu- 
berculosis hospitals. However, included 


for purposes of Federal matching, will © 


be the services, for his first 42 days of 
care, to a patient in a medical institu- 
tion—other than a tuberculosis or men- 
tal institution—as a result of a diagnosis 
of tuberculosis or psychosis. 

Third. Federal sharing: The Federal 
Government will share in the total ex- 
penditures made by the State. The Fed- 
eral share as to vendor medical payments 
will be determined periodically by the re- 
lationship between the per capita income 
in the State as compared to the national 
per capita income and will range from 
50 to 80 percent depending on such in- 
come. States at or above the national 
per capita income will receive a 50-per- 
cent Federal share, as will Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Under 
the most recent computation the Federal 
share, State by State, will be as follows: 


[In percent] 
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As in the present public assistance 
programs the Federal Government will 
share in administrative expenses on a 
dollar-for-dollar, basis. 

Fourth. Costs: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has esti- 
program will amount to $60 million in 
Federal funds and $56 million in State — 
and local funds. It is also estimated — 
that the Federal cost may be $165 mil- 
lion in a full year of operation after 
the States have had opportunity to de- 
velop these programs—and this figure — 
could be somewhat higher if all States 7 
had relatively well-developed and com- jf 
prehensive plans—see pages 7 and 8 for 
State-by-State breakdown. 

B. OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


At the present time, under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act re- 
lating to old-age assistance—title I—the 
States are authorized to make vendor 
payments to providers of medical serv- ~ | 
ices on behalf of persons receiving old- 
age assistance payments. These State © 
programs vary greatly. It is understood ~ 
that some States make relatively ade- ~ 
quate provisions for the medical care of ~ 
needy aged persons; others make little ~ 
or no provision. The new legislation ~ 
provides for increased Federal participa- — 
tion as to a specified amount of vendor ~ 
payments for medical services so as to © 
help improve those programs now oper- 
ating and to encourage States without ~ 
such medical programs to undertake ~ 
them. 

First. Increased Federal matching: ~ 
Under previous law, the maximum © 
amount within which the Federal Gov- ~ 
ernment would match for a combined © 
program of money and medical vendor ~ 
payments was $65 a month times the ~ 
number of people on the old-age assist- ~ 
ance rolls. _— 

The amendments provide for Federal 
financial participation exclusively in ex- # 
penditures to vendors of medical services 7 
up to $12 per month in addition to the ~ 
$65 maximum provision. a 

For States with average monthly pay- | 
ments over $65, the ceiling can thus be ~ 
increased to $77 if the $12 earmarked for — 
medical vendor payments is added on ~ 
top of the existing $65 maximum. The ~ 
Federal share in the excess expendi- ~ 
tures for medical care will range from ~ 
50 percent to 80 percent under the © 
formula based on per capita income. # 
Based on May 1960 benefit payments, 
the following States would be affected 
and will receive the percentages noted: 
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For States with average monthly old- 
age-assistance payments of $65 or less 
the Federal share in average vendor 
medical payments up to $12 will be an 
additional 15 percentage points over the 
Federal percentage applicable to the 
amount of payments falling between $30 
and $65, which now ranges from 50 to 65 
percent on the basis of a State’s per 
capita income. This percentage, when 
added to the Federal percentage for the 
second part of the formula for payments, 
will give a total Federal share of from 65 
to 80 percent. Based on May 1960 bene- 
fit payments, the following States will be 
affected and will receive the percentages 
noted: 


[In percent] 
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Provision is also made so that a State 
with an average payment of over $65 a 
month would never receive less in addi- 
tional Federal funds in respect to such 
medical service costs than if it had an 
average payment of $65. 

As to Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, their additional matching 
for vendor medical expenditures will be 
on an amount up to an additional $6 
per month per recipient rather than the 
additional $12 a month for the States 
and the District of Columbia. This was 
done because their matching maximum 
for old-age assistance is an average of 
$35 a month per recipient in contrast to 
$65 for the States. Under existing law 
there are also overall dollar maximums 
applicable to Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
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the Virgin Islands for the public assist- 
ance’ programs. These are increased 
eee on condition that the 

tional increases are used for vendor 
or aia csaamneda dake eieaae ae 
sistance 


Second. Costs: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has esti- 
mated that the increase in old-age as- 
sistance medical programs will result in 
an additional cost of $142 million to the 
Federal Government and $4 million 
to the States and localities in the first 
year. In the long run the additional 
Federal cost has been estimated at about 
$175 million a year—see pages 7 and 8 
for State-by-State breakdown. 

C. MEDICAL GUIDES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As recommended by the Advisory 
Council on Publie Assistance, appointed 
pursuant to the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958, the law instructs the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop guides or recom- 
mended standards for the information 
of the States as to the level, content, and 
quality of medical care for the public 
assistance medical programs. He will 
also prepare such guides and standards 
for use in the new State programs of 
medical assistance for the medically 
needy aged. 

In addition to the major bills discussed 
above, there were a number of less com- 
prehensive but nonetheless important 
bills reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means which became public law 
during the 86th Congress, which are 
summarized below, grouped as to the 
subject with which each deals—that is, 
taxes, social security, customs and tariff, 
and so forth. 

TAX LEGISLATION ENACTED INTO LAW 

H.R. 47, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW 86-376, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 23, 1959 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided that, with respect to the $600 
dependency exemption for income tax 
purposes, a child placed with the fax- 
payer by an authorized placement agency 
for legal adoption by him shall be treated 
in the same manner as a natural born 
child and a legally adopted child, if the 
child is a member of the individual’s 
household. 


The Senate, in addition to approving 
the provision of the House bill, added 
two basic amendments, both relating to 
the tax treatment of small business. The 
first, making changes in the statute re- 
lating to the election of certain small 
business corporations as to their taxable 
status, first, amends section 1371 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide that in 
determining the number of shareholders 
of a small business corporation, a hus- 
band and wife owning stock jointly or as 
community property shall be counted'as 
only one shareholder; second, amends 
section 1374 of the code to make clear 
that a deceased shareholder will not be 
denied his pro rata share of a small 
business corporation’s net operating loss; 
and, third, strikes out paragraph (8) of 
section 1504(b)—relating to the defini- 
tion of “includible corporation”—of the 
code, thereby clarifying the definition of 
a small business corporation. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee report indicates 


that this paragraph of the code actually 
operates to have an effect just reverse of 


subsidiary. 
The second Senate ae amend- 


Administration 
Executive communication which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The House agreed the Senate 
amendments to this Sanances and the 
bill became law in that form. 

H.R. 135, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 68-437, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

This legislation provided for the ex- 
clusion from U.S. tax of the portion of 
amounts paid to nonresident alien indi- 
viduals by the United States as civil serv- 
ice annuities and other retirement bene- 
fits for services 


agency 
abroad are not subject to U.S. tax on 
salaries paid by the United States; simi- 
larly, amourits set aside by the Govern- 
ment for the future retirement of non- 
resident aliens working abroad are free 
of tax. However, prior to the enactment 
of H.R. 135, to the extent such annuities 
represented earnings on the amounts set 
aside by the Government, such payments 
were taxable. The Committee on Ways 
and Means was advised by the Depart- 
ment of State that nonresident alien em- 
ployees consider their pensions to be de- 
ferred compensation, and that since 
their earned income is tax free, they 
expect their pensions also to be tax free. 
The committee was further informed 
that. the imposition of this tax has 
caused severe hardships and has engen- 
dered resentment against the United 
States, and that this tax treatment has 
been objected to by many foreign gov- 
ernments, some of which have repeatedly 
protested its imposition. _ . 

Due to the passage of time between 
House and Senate action on the bill, the 
Senate amended the effective date pro- 
visions to make the exclusion applicable 
for taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 30, 1959. ‘The House this 
amendment,-and in this form the bill 
became public law. 

H.R. 137, BY MR, KEOGH; PULIC LAW 86-175, 
SIGNED AUGUST 21, 1959 

This bill prevents a pyramiding of Fed- 
eral estate taxes where foreign death 
taxes are imposed on charitable be- 
quests. This is accomplished by allow- 
ing a deduction for estate tax purposes 
for foreign death taxes—as provided un- 
der present law for State death taxes— 
imposed—and paid—on charitable be- 
quests if, first, the property on which the 
tax is imposed is situated in the foreign 
country and included in the gross estate 
of a citizen or resident. of the United 
States; and, second, if the decrease in 
tax resulting from the deduction is to go 
to charities—or the entire Federal estate 
tax is to be equitably apportioned among 
all of the transferees of the estate. 
Where this deduction is allowed, no 
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credit against the estate tax is to be 


The Senate, however, 
amended the bill to provide an effective 
date of July 1, 1955;, that is, to apply to 
the estates of decedents dying on or af- 


The Senate amendment was accepted 
by the House. 


H.R. 147, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-37, 
SIGNED MAY 29, 1959 


This bill, which was enacted into law 


of palm oil, palm-kernel oil, and fatty 
acids or salts derived therefrom. This 
action was taken in order to place these 


oil was suspended to June 30, 1960, by 
the provisions of a Senate amendment 
to H.R. 2842 of the 85th Congress, which 
the House accepted and which became 
part of Public Law 85-235; no processing 
tax is imposed on babassu oil. The re- 
sulting situation, therefore, placed palm 
and palm-kernel oils at a. competitive 
disadvantage, and this legislation was 
designed to restore the competitive bal- 
ance. 


H.R. 1219, BY MR. BENTLEY; PUBLIC LAW 86-141, 
SIGNED AUGUST 7, 1959 

This bill added a provision to the 1954 
code relating to persons who have been 
mentally incompetent for a period be- 

at least 3 months prior to De- 
cember 31, 1947, and who remain so until 
the date of their death. The bill pro- 
vided that any powers such persons have 
at the date of their death to change 
beneficiaries of a trust they created—of 
the type referred to in section 1000(e) 
of the 1939 code—are not to result in 
such property being included in their 
gross estate for estate tax purposes. 
This provision is the same as a 1939 code 
provision—section 811(d) (4) —which 
was applicable with respect to decedents 
dying after December 31, 1947, and on or 
before August 16, 1954. 

The provision added to the 1954 code 
by this bill is to apply with respect to 
estates of decedents dying after August 
16, 1954. Thus, as a result of this bill, 
and previous actions, the exception for 
mentally incompetent will apply to all 
years from 1947 forward, so long as the 
decedent involved is mentally incompe- 
tent from October 1, 1947, to the date of 
his death. 

The bill, which became law without 
amendment, contained a provision that 
no interest is to be allowed or paid on any 
overpayment resulting from its enact- 
ment with respect to payments made be- 
fore the date of enactment. 

H.R. 2164, BY MR. FORAND; PUBLIC LAW 86-422, 
SIGNED APRIL 8, 1960 


This bill, which became law in the 
form reported by the Committee on 
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Ways and Means to the House, provided 
for the reduction from 20 to 10 percent 
of the tax imposed with respect to roof 
gardens, cabarets, and similar establish- 
ments. The committee stated in its re- 
port on the bill that this action was taken 
for two principal reasons: First, the ex- 
isting 20-percent rate was discrimina- 
tory in that the rates of almost all other 
ad valorem excise taxes do not exceed 
10 percent; and second, it was believed 
that the high rate of this tax consti- 
tuted a substantial deterrent to the em- 
ployment of musicians and other enter- 
tainers. 
H.R. 2906, BY MR, M’CORMACK; PUBLIC LAW 
86—280, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 


As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided that the 
period of limitations for filing a claim 
for credit or refund for an overpayment 
of taxes, to the extent attributable to 
a creation of or an increase in a net 
operating loss carryback resulting from 
the elimination of excessive profits by 
renegotiation, is not to expire before 
September 1, 1959, or the end of 1 year 
after the month in which the agreement 
or order for the elimination of the ex- 
cessive profits becomes final, whichever 
is later. The bill amends both the 1939 
and 1954 codes, and applies to all 1954 
code years and, with respect to the 1939 
code, to claims for taxable years ending 
after December 31, 1952. While the spe- 
cial period provided under the law where 
net operating loss carrybacks are in- 
volved generally provided adequate time 
for the filing of a claim for credit or 
refund, the committee’s attention was 
called to a type of case where this was 
not true and where the taxpayer may 
not be in a position to know that he is 
eligible for a credit or refund before the 
expiration of the period of limitations. 
This placed the Government in the po- 
sition in such cases of taking money 
away from a taxpayer, on one hand, and 
yet on the other hand denying him the 
opportunity to obtain a credit or refund 
where this decreases his tax liability. 
This legislation was intended to rectify 
this situation. 

The Senate approved the provision of 
the House bill, and added an amendment 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate to allow. credit or refund 
to Dexter Phillips and Jeannette H. 
Phillips of an income tax overpayment 
for the calendar year 1951, to the extent 
such overpayment was attributable to the 
erroneous inclusion in their gross in- 
come for such year of the amount re- 
ceived by Dexter Phillips in final distri- 
bution of his grandfather’s estate. 

After conference agreement to the 
Senate-passed bill, the bill became law 
in that form. 

H.R. 4251, BY MR. BAKER; PUBLIC LAW 86-594, 
SIGNED JULY 6, 1960 

The effect of this legislation, which 
became public law as amended and re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was to remove from 
law the 4-year limitation relating to the 
allowable deduction for income tax pur- 
poses for exploration expenditures made 
to determine the presence, location, 
quantity, or quality of any deposit of ore 
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or other mineral. This provision does 
not apply in the case of oil and gas wells, 
Under the previously existing law, the 


maximum deduction which might be — 
taken for any year was $100,000, for no 
more than 4 years—whether or not con- 


secutive—with respect to all property 
held by a taxpayer. 


overall limitation of $400,000; the maxi- 
mum limitation of $100,000 in any one 
year is retained. : 


The committee was advised that the _ 
4-year limitation tended to discriminate ~~ 
against small producers, in that a large 
producer could obtain the full benefit of 


these deductions by claiming $100,000 in 
each of 4 years, but a small producer 
whose annual exploration expenditures 
are not as high as $100,000 would have 
the deductions available to him reduced 
below $400,000 because of the 4-year 
limitation. _Under the new law, a tax- 
payer will still not be able to claim ex- 
ploration expenditure deductions with 
respect to any year in excess of $100,000, 
but if his expenditures on a yearly basis 
are less than $100,000, he will be able to 
claim such deductions over more than a 
4-year period so long as the total] deduc- 
tions claimed are not in excess of 
$400,000. 

H.R. 4586, BY MR. FORAND; PUBLIC LAW 86-413, 

SIGNED APRIL 8, 1960 


The purpose of this bill, which be- 


came law without amendment, was to ~ 
exempt aromatic cachous from the excise 
tax on toilet preparations. The commit- ~ 
tee was of the opinion that aromatic 
cachous—which are aromatic pellets, ~ 

such as Sen Sen, which are chewed for ~ 
the purpose of sweetening the breath— — 
should not be subject to tax as toilet | 
preparations since they are more nearly ~ 
like mouthwashes and candied mints ¥# 
than like the externally applied toilet “F 
preparations which comprise the other ~ 


articles subject to that tax. 


H.R. 4857, BY MR. HAGEN; PUBLIC LAW 86-319, 


SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1960 
As reported by the Committee on 


Ways and Means, this bill amended two — ; 


of the exemptions from the admissions 
tax to provide that in determining 
whether an athletic game is played be- 
tween students from elementary or 


secondary schools, or colleges, where the 
proceeds inure to a hospital for crippled 
children, or an exempt organization op- | 


erated exclusively for the benefit of re- 


tarded children, the term “student” is | 


to include anyone who was a student at 


the school or college within the 8 months 


immediately before the athletic game. 


This makes the exemption available for | 

all-star and other similar benefit @ 
games even though the game is played § 
shortly after the end of the school or §& 
The bill was favored by ¥ 
the Treasury Department, and. became © 


college year. 


public law in the form reported by the 
committee. 


H.R. 5547, BY MR. MILLS; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
AUGUST 19, 1959 


See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 


H.R. 5751, BY MR. MACHROWICZ; REPORTED TO 4 ‘g 


HOUSE AUGUST 18, 1959 


See Public Law 86-342, H.R. 8678, | 


title II, 


H.R. 4251 removed 
the 4-year limitation, and substituted an — 
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| wR. 6132, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-416, 
SIGNED APRIL 8, 1960 

; This bill, which became public law 

_ without amendment, amended the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the rate of tax on the issuance of 
shares of certificates of stock by reg- 
ulated investment companies. 

Under the law the documentary stamp 
tax on original issues of stock is levied at 
the rate of 10 cents per $100 of actual 
yalue. The documentary stamp tax on 
stock transfers, on the other hand, is 
levied at the rate of 4 cents per $100 of 
actual value. 

Regulated investment companies 
which operate as open-end mutual in- 
yestment companies, however, do not 
usually provide for the trading of their 
securities. Instead they issue new secur- 
ities to those desiring to buy their stock, 
ana redeem the stock of those desiring to 
sell. As a result, in the absence of this 
legislation, they must pay a 10-cents- 
per-$100 issuance tax on transactions 
which to others would result in a trans- 
fer tax of 4 cents per $100 of actual value. 

The new law provides that the issuance 
tax in the case of qualifying regulated 
investment companies is to be imposed 
at the rate of 4 cents per $100 of actual 
yalue, rather than the 10-cent rate other- 
wise applicable. 

H.R. 6155, BY MR. BETTS; PUBLIC LAW 86-428, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

As amended and reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
this bill amended the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to exempt from taxation 
certain nonprofit corporations or associa- 
tions organized after August 31, 1951, by 
moving forward from September 1, 1951, 

‘to September 1, 1957, the date before 
which certain mutual deposit guarantee 
funds must be organized in order te qual- 
ify for income tax exemption. The other 
requirements for the exemption, which 
are left unchanged by this bill, provide 
that the organizations must be mutual, 
nonprofit organizations without capital 
stock and operated to provide reserves 
and insurance for building and loan as- 


| sgociations, cooperative banks, or mutual 


savings banks. 

Three of the four presently existing 
mutual deposit guarantee funds were or- 
ganized before September 1, 1951, and 


}. therefore presently qualify for exemp- 


tion. A fourth such organization or- 
ganized after that date but before Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, will qualify for exemption 
under this. bill. These organizations per- 
form essentially the same type of serv- 
ices as the FDIC and FSLIC, Federal cor- 
porations which are exempt from income 
taxation. 

A Senate amendment, which was ac- 
cepted by the House, changed the ef- 
fective date of the legislation and the 
bill became law effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1959. 

H.R. 6785, BY MR. FRAZIER; PUBLIC LAW 86-440, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 


The purpose of the bill, as reported to 


the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to amend section 4071 


| of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 


80 as to provide a tax of 1 cent a pound 
in the case of the sale of laminated tires 
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not of the type used on highway vehicles 
if the tires consist wholly of scrap rubber 
from used tire casings and have an inter- 
nal metal fastening agent, This is in lieu 
of the 5-cents-a-pound tax which other- 
wise would apply. Such tires are used 
for off-highway purposes, primarily on 
lifts, cranes, payloaders, weed cutters, 
and similar types of industrial and farm 
equipment. The committee was advised 
that there are relatively few known man- 
ufacturers of laminated tires, and it is 
believed that any revenue loss from en- 
actment of this legislation will be negli- 
gible. The bill became law in the form 
reported by the committee, except for a 
Senate amendment to correct a typo- 
graphical error in the bill. 

H.R. 7588, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86— 

435, SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

As reported to and passed by the 
House, this bill amended the Internal! 
Revenue Code to provide that personal 
holding company income is not to in- 
clude income from copyright royalties. 
Certain conditions were specified to 
preclude the abuse of this amendment. 

The personal holding company tax 
was developed to provent the establish- 
ment of a corporation to be used as a 
corporate pocketbook in handling in- 
vestment income. It has been brought 
to the Committee’s attention that exist- 
ing law does in fact characterize as a 
personal holding company an. organiza- 
tion that is actually an operating com- 
pany. This problem existed in the case 
of music publishing companies, which 
presently get most of their income from 
royalties on record sales where pre- 
viously the principal income came from 
sheet music sales, and this bill was de- 
signed to prevent the personal holding 
company tax from applying to the op- 
erating income of such companies. The 
Senate amended the House bill so as to 
prevent a possible unintended effect of 
the House bill as treating certain mo- 
tion picture and TV film and tape 
rentals as personal holding company in- 
come, and by moving the effective date 
forward from 1959 to 1960. These 
amendments were accepted by the 
House, and the Senate-passed version 
of the bill became public law. 
H.R. 7885, BY MR. FRAZIER; REPORTED TO HOUSE 

MAY 26, 1960 


See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 

H.R, 8229, BY MR. KNOX; PUBLIC LAW 86-667, 
SIGNED JULY 14, 1960 : 

The purpose of this legislation was to 
provide a new exempt category for in- 
come tax purposes in the case of trusts 
providing for the payment of supple- 
mental unemployment compensation 
benefits. Under the new law, the trusts 
may make supplemental unemployment 
benefit payments and they may also 
make such payments together with sick 
or accident payments, but they may not 
make any retirement or death benefit 


* payments. 


The new exempt category differs from 
the category, already existing in law, 
under which some of the trusts could 
obtain exemption, in that the new pro- 
vision does not require the SUB trusts 
to obtain at least 85 percent of their 
income from employers or employees and 
not from investment income. 


A7301 


The so-called nondiscriminatory pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code ap- 
plying to qualified profit-shar- 


sions—including the business lease pro- 
visions—of the Internal Revenue Code 
are also applicable to the new exemption 
category. 

In general, the new law applies to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1959. 

H.R, 8273, BY MR. WALTER; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
MARCH 28, 1960 _ 

See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 

H.R. 8318, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-418, 
SIGNED APRIL 8, 1960 


The purpose of this bill, which became 
public law as amended and reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to exempt from the 
manufacturers’ excise tax on tires and 
tubes bicycle tires and tubes sold for use, 
or used, in the manufacture of new bicy- 
cles. The taxes will continue to apply to 
tires and tubes sold, or used, as replace- 
ments. 

Bicycle tires are subject to the 5-cents- 
a-pound manufacturers’ tax on tires, 
and bicycle inner tubes:are subject to the 
9-cents-a-pound manufacturers’ tax on 
inner tubes. This is true both of tires 
and tubes manufactured in the United 
States and. those imported. These ex- 
cise taxes do not apply, however, to tires 
and tubes already mounted on bicycles 
when the latter are imported into the 
United States. This legislation was de- 
signed to equalize the situation between 
imported bicycles and domestically 
manufactured bicycles. 

H.R. 8649, BY MR. KING OF CALIFORNIA; PUBLIC 
LAW 86-432, SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 


This legislation, which became law as 
amended and reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, con- 
tinued through June 30, 1963, the sus- 
pension of the 3-cents-per-pound proc- 
essing tax imposed on the first domestic 
processing of coconut oil, palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, com- 
binations, or mixtures thereof. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
eperience under the existing suspensicns 
of tax on the first domestic processing of 
these oils had been such as to warrant 
their extension. 

H.R. 8684, BY MR. IKARD; PUBLIC LAW 86-459, 
SIGNED MAY 13, 1960 

This legislation pertains to the timing 
of reporting for tax purposes with re- 
spect to dealer reserves and provides 
transitional rules to bring the reporting 
of dealer reserve income into conformity 
with proper accounting methods. As 
amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and reported to the House, two 
alternative methods were provided for 
payment of tax due on such income not 
previously reported. First, it provided 
that such amounts can be treated as re- 
quired changes in methods of account- 
ing. In general this means that the re- 
serves built up prior to 1954 need not be 
reported for tax purposes, and that only 
the excess of the current balance over 
the 1954 balance in the reserve is to be 
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reported. A second alternative provided 


time 
paid in 10 annual installments, generally 
beginning in 1961. 

The commitfee agreed that dealer re- 
serve income should be reported on a 
proper ‘accrual accounting basis; how- 
ever, it was believed that a hardship 
would be created by requiring all dealers 
to make the transition to this method of 
reporting this income in 1 year, follow- 
ing recent Supreme Court decisions in 
this matter, especially in view of the 
numerous circuit court decisions going to 
the contrary of these Supreme Court de- 
cisions, which many dealers had previ- 
ously been following. 

The Senate accepted the substance of 
the House bill with a number of amend- 
ments, which, although some were sub- 
stantive in character, were for the most 
part qualifying or relatively technical 
amendments. Under the conference 
agreement, the House bill was amended 
to make it applicable to taxpayers with 
respect to taxable years that were open 
on June 21, 1959—the day immediately 
following the pertinent Supreme Court 
decision—and to extend to September I, 
1960, the date for making the election to 
take advantage of the bill. The bill was 
made applicable to taxpayers who are re- 
quired to use the accrual method of ac- 
counting even though the original re- 
turn may have been on some other 
method, and it was further amended to 
make it somewhat easier for taxpayers 
to qualify for the installment payment 
privilege. The definition of dealers re- 
serves was expanded to accommodate 
certain cases where the finance company 
participates from the beginning of the 
sales transaction by advancing money to 
the customer. With these amendments 
agreed upon by the conference commit- 
tee, the substance of the House bill be- 
came public law. 

H.R, 9660, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-470, 
SIGNED MAY 14, 1960 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill 
related to the procedure for assessing 
certain additions to tax. Additions to 
the tax shown on the return by reason 
of late filing of income tax returns have 
since 1926 been assessed without the 
issuance of a statutory notice of defici- 
ency—commonly known as a 90-day 
letter. Similarly, the Internal Revenue 
Service has assessed additions to tax for 
underpayment of estimated tax without 
issuing a 90-day letter. Recent court 
decisions, however, have held that a 90- 
day letter must be issued before assess- 
ment of such additions to tax. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was of 
the opinion that immediate enactment 
of clarifying legislation was necessary to 
the orderly administration of the inter- 
nal revenue laws. The bill provided that 
additions to tax because of: first, late 
filing of income, estate, and gift tax re- 
turns; and, second, underpayment of es- 
timated income tax are to be assessed 
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and collected without the issuance of a 
90-day letter. The bill further provided 
that additions so assessed and collected 
before enactment of this legislation may 
not be recovered where the sole basis of 
the claim is that the assessment was 
made before the issuance of a 90-day 
letter. 

The provisions of the House bill were 
approved by the Senate, but that body 
added two néw provisions to the bill— 
one of which was deleted in conference. 
Under the conference agreement, which 
was accepted by both Houses and reflects 
the bill as it became public law, the 
House bill was amended by the addition 
of a section providing that the 3-percent 
floor in existing law relating to the de- 
duction of medical, dental, and so forth, 
expenses be removed in the case of medi- 
cal and dental expenses incurred by the 
taxpayer for the care of his dependent 
mother or father, or the dependent 
mother or father of his spouse, if such 
mother or father has attained the age 
of 65 before the close of the taxable year. 
HR. 10087, BY MR. MACHROWICZ; PUBLIC LAW 

86—780, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill would have amended 
section 604 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to permit a taxpayer earning 
foreign source income to elect the over- 
all limitation on the foreign tax credit 
instead of the present per-country limi- 
tation, provided that once an election is 
made it must continue for 5 years. The 
carryback and carryforward provisions 
would have been made applicable from 
per-country limitation to overall limita- 
tion years, but not vice versa. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee amended the bill 
to permit an initial election to the over- 
all limitation at any time, but any subse- 
quent change would require consent of 
the Treasury Department. The second 
amendment limited carryback or carry- 
forward from a year in which the per- 
country limitation applies to another 
year in which the per-country limitation 
applies, or from a year in which the 
overall limitation applies to another year 
in which the same limitation applies. A 
third amendment provided that to the 
extent foreign taxes are above those im- 
posed by the United States because of 
the special 14 point. tax differential pro- 
vided by the United States for Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations, they 
cannot be used to offset U.S. taxes at a 
52 percent rate on income earned in 
countries where the foreign taxes in- 
volved are less than those imposed by 
the United States. 

In the Senate, amendments were 
added relating to exclusion from gross 
income of reimbursed moving expenses 
for certain employees of corporations op- 
erating on Atomic Energy Commission 
contracts. Amendments were also 
adopted requiring the filing ui :nforma-~ 
tion returns with respect to foreign cor- 
porations controlled by domestic corpo- 
rations and also with respect to the filing 
of returns by certain U.S. citizens 
with respect to foreign corporate or- 
ganizations and reorganizations. The 
conference committee adopted the Sen- 
ate amendments with changes in two 
cases. In the case of an affiliated group 
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including a Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation, the excess credit is allowed 
with respect to income earned by non- 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations — 
in countries in which the Western Hem- 

isphere trade corporations operate, but — 
only if the income is from regulated pub- 


lic utilities. The Senate amendment re- 4 


quiring the filing of information returns 


by domestic corporations controlling any — 
foreign corporations was changed with 
respect to the type of information re- 


quired and with respect to the penalty 
ior failure to comply. 
H.R. 10960, BY MR. HERLONG; PUBLIC LAW 
86-779, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 
As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill re- 


lated to the excise tax on cigars, and 


provided for the exclusion of any State 
or local taxes imposed on cigars from 
price in determining the retail price for 
the purpose of establishing the rate of 
Federal excise tax. The Senate approved 
the provisions of the House bill, but 


amended the bill substantially by the ad- | 


dition of numerous provisions not re- 
lated to the provisions of the House- 
passed bill. Under the conference agree- 


ment and as the legislation became law, | 


the bill included, in addition to the pro- 


visions of the original House-passed bill, . 


the following: 

First. An amendment, similar in sub- 
stance to H.R. 12036—which passed the 
House on August 24, 1960—to section 243 


of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 9} 


providing that the 85-percent inter- 


corporate dividends received deduction ~ 


is to apply with respect to dividends paid 
by a foreign corporation out of its earn- 
ings and profits if such earnings and 
profits were accumulated by a predeces- 
sor domestic corporation which was sub- 
ject to the income tax under chapter 1 
of the 1954 code—or corresponding pro- 
visions of prior law. 

Second. Provisions generally similar 
to H.R. 5547—which passed the House 
on September 9, 1959—relating to limita- 


tion on reduction in income tax liability 4 


incurred to the Virgin Islands and to the 
estate and gift tax treatment of certain 
citizen residents of possessions. * Under 
this amendment, it is provided—with 2 
exceptions—that tax liability incurred to 
the Virgin Islands pursuant to the in- 
come tax provisions equivalent to those 
of the United States, as made applicable 
in the Virgin Islands by the Naval Ap- 
propriations Act, approved July 12, 1921, 
or pursuant to section 28(a) of the Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
is not to be reduced or remitted in any 
way, directiy or indirectly, whether by 
grant, subsidy, or other similar payment, 
by any law enacted in the Virgin Islands. 


The first exception relates to United 
States and Virgin Islands corporations 
and, in general, provides that subsidies 
can be paid to these corporations under 
much the same conditions as those under 
which income tax exemptions are pres- 
ently available in the case of U.S. corpo- 
rations carrying on a trade or business 
in most other U.S. possessious. The sec- 
ond exception relates to citizens of the 


United States who are bona fide residents. | 


of the Virgin Islands and permits the 
granting of subsidies in much the same 
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manner as bona fide residents of Puerto 


e Rico may claim an exemption from U.S. 


income tax with respect to their income 
derived from sources within Puerto Rico. 


' ‘With respect to this second exception, 


gain or loss from the sale or exchange 
of any security—as defined in section 
165(g)(2) of the code—shall not be 
treated as derived from sources within 
the Virgin Islands. The amendment 
provides, in effect, that U.S. citizens who 
are residents of a possession, and whose 
citizenship is derived from citizenship of 
that possession, are to be subject to the 
estate and gift tax imposed by the United 
States, in general, to the same extent as 
in the case of nonresidents. not citizens 
of the United States. 

Third. An amendment to section 6015 
(a) of the 1954 Code, relating to the 


declaration of estimated income tax by 


individuals, which (a) providés that no 
declaration is to be required if the esti- 
mated tax can reasonably be expected to 
be less than $40, (b) eliminates the gross 
income test of $400 plus $600 times the 
number of exemptions, and (c) increases 
from $100 to $200 the minimum gross in- 
come which can reasonably be expected 
to be received from sources other than 
wages without becoming liable to file a 
declaration. 

Fourth. The addition of a new section 
180 to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
providing that a taxpayer engaged in the 
business of farming may elect to treat as 
expenses which are not chargeable to 
capital account expenditures—otherwise 
chargeable to capital account—which are 
paid or incurred by him during the tax- 
able year for the purchase or acquisition 
of fertilizer, lime, ground limestone, marl, 
or other materials to enrich, neutralize, 
or condition land used in farming, or for 
the application of such materials to such 
land. The e:‘penditures so treated are to 
be allowed as a deduction. For this pur- 
pose, “land used in farming’’ means land 
used—before or simultaneously with the 
expenditures described in the preceding 
sentence—by the taxpayer or his tenant 
for the production of crops, fruits, or 
other agricultural products or for the 
sustenance of livestock. 

Fifth. An amendment to section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 hav- 
ing the effect of permitting the deduc- 
tion, as a charitable contribution, of 
amounts paid by a taxpayer to maintain 
an individual—other than a dependent 
or a relative—as a member of his house- 
hold during the period that the indi- 
vidual is a full-time student in the 12th 
or any lower grade at an educational in- 
stitution located in the United States 
and is a member of the faxpayer’s house- 
hold under a written agreement between 
the taxpayer and an organization de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of 
section 170(c) of the 1954 Code—that is, 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
educational, veterans, fraternal, and so 
forth, organizations—to implement a 
program of the organization to provide 
educational opportunities for students in 
private homes. The deduction is limited, 
for each taxable year, to an amount 
equal to $50 times the number of calen- 
dar months during the taxable year 
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which fall within the period in which the 
student is a member of the taxpayer’s 


household under the agreement described 


above, and will not apply to any amount 
paid by the taxpayer within the taxable 
year if the taxpayer receives any money 
or other property as compensation or re- 
imbursement for maintaining “the stu- 
dent in his household during such period. 

Sixth. Provisions, the same in sub- 
stahce as H.R. 7885—which passed the 
House on June 27, 1960—relating to cap- 
ital contributions to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. Section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended to provide that, for purposes 
of subtitle A of the 1954 code, whenever 
the amount of capital contributions evi- 
denced by. a share of stock issued pursu- 
ant to section 303(c) of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association Charter Act 
exceeds the fair market value of the stock 
as of the issue date of such stock, the 
initial holder of the stock is to treat the 
excess as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness. A new section is added to the 1954 
code relating to special rules as to the 
basis of property. The new section 1054 
provides that, in the case of any share of 
stock described above, the basis of such 
share in the hands of the initial holder 
is to be an amount equal to the capital 
contributions evidenced by such share, 
reduced by the amount—if any—re- 
quired by the new section 162(d) to be 
treated—with respect to such share—as 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness. This amendment applies with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959. 

. Seventh. An amendment relating to 
the excise tax on mechanical lighters 
for cigarettes, cigars, and pipes which 
is somewhat similar to H.R. 8273, which 
was reported to the House on March 28, 
1960. The amendment provides that the 
tax on the sale by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer of such mechanical 
lighters is to be 10 cents for each lighter 
sold, hut not more than 10 percent of 
the price for which so sold. 

Eighth. An amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 similar in 
substance to H.R. 12559, which passed 
the House on June 29, 1960, providing 
substantially the same tax treatment for 
real-estate investment trusts as provided 
under existing law for regulated invest- 
ment companies; that is, in general, 
where 90 percent or more of the ordinary 
income is distributed, the real-estate in- 
vestment trusts will be taxed only on 
retained earnings—thus, the distributed 
earnings will be taxed only to the share- 
holders. 

Ninth. An amendment providing that 
the pension fund, Plumbers Local Union 
No. 775, shall be deemed to constitute a 
qualified trust and to be exempt from 
tax for the period beginning May 1, 1957, 
and ending May 11, 1959, but only if it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate that 
the trust has not in this period been 
operated in a manner which would jeop- 
ardize the interests of its beneficiaries. 


H.R. 11405, BY MR. HERLONG; PUBLIC LAW 
86496, SIGNED JUNE 8, 1960 
This bill, which became public law as 
amended and reported to the House by 


the Bankruptcy Act. H.R. 11405 con- 
tinued the application of this provision 
to discharges after December 31, 1959, 
but only if the court proceeding involved 
commenced before January 1, 1960. 


Second. Congress in the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958 provided that 
a deduction for accrued vacation pay is 
not to be denied for any taxable year 
ending before January 1, 1961, solely 
because the liability for it to a specific 
person has not been fixed or because the 
liability for it to each individual cannot 
be computed with reasonable accuracy. 
However, for the corporation to obtain 
the deduction the employee must have 
performed the qualifying service neces- 
sary under a plan or policy which pro- 
vides for vacations with pay to qualified 
employees. This legislation extended 
the same treatment to deductions for 
taxable years ending before January 1, 
1963. 

H.R. 12036, BY MR. BOSCH; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
AUGUST 15, 1960 


See Public Law 86~—779, H.R. 10960. 
H.R, 12536, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-781, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 


As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill re- 
lated to the manner of determining the 
manufacturers’—or producers’ or im- 
porters’—sales price, which is the base 
on which various manufacturers’ tax 
rates are applied. The problem involved 
the treatment of certain local advertis- 
ing expenses incurred by the retailer— 
for other distributor—of the taxed ar- 
ticle where reimbursement is to be pro- 
vided by the manufacturer—or producer 
or importer—for part or all of these 
expenses. The Committee on Ways and 
Means concluded that, due to the exist- 
ing confusion as to the status of adver- 
tising charges in determining manu- 
facturers’ sales prices, there was need 
for statutory clarification, as well as 
some limitations as to the extent to 
which such exclusions or adjustments 
should be allowed. The committee con- 
cluded it to be appropriate to exclude 
from the manufacturers’ sales price a 
reasonable amount of local advertising 
where the advertising is under the con- 
trol of the distributor, and as reported 
to the House this legislation provided 
that where a manufacturer—or pro- 
ducer or importer—of articles subject 
to manufacturers’ excise tax makes a 
separate charge for local advertising of 
the article, or reimburses the retailer— 
or other distributor—for part or all of 
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or readjustment, would 

o, television, and news- 

apn to not more than 

percent of the sales price—excluding 
local advertising charges. 

The provisions of the House bill were 
approved without amendment by the 
Senate Finance Committee, but the Sen- 
ate, while accepting the provisions of 
the House bill, added several provisions 


became law, this legislation included, in 
addition to the provisions of the original 
House-passed bill: First, a provision per- 


sion trusts be deemed to constitute quali- 
fied trusts and thus tax-exempt, for cer- 
tain periods of time specified in each 
case—where it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate that the trust has not 
in this period been operated in a manner 
which would jeopardize the interests of 
its beneficiaries: the Iron Workers’ mid- 
America pension fund; the Pattern 
Makers’ pension trust fund of Chicago; 
the Pipe and Refrigeration Fitters Local 
537 pension fund of Boston, Mass.; the 
annuity plan of the Electrical Switch- 
board and Panelboard Manufacturing 
Industry of New York City; the District 
Council No. 19 welfare fund, now known 
as Painters District Council No. 19 wel- 
fare and pension fund; and the local 
union No. 377 pension fund; and, third, 
an amendment designed to preclude an 
accrual basis taxpayer from obtaining a 
double deduction of State or local taxes 
in one tax year by reason of any action 
taken by the taxing jurisdiction after 
December 31, 1960, which accelerates the 
accrual date for such taxes. 

H.R. 12559, BY MR. KEOGH; REPORTED TO HOUSE 

JUNE 26, 1960 


See Public Law 36-779, H.R. 10960. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION ENACTED INTO 
LAW (IN ADDITION TO H.R.12580, THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1960) 


H.R. 213, BY MR. PATMAN; PUBLIC LAW 86-284, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 

As this bill was reported by the Com- 

mittee on Ways and Means, it amended 

section 218 of the Social Security Act to 

provide an additional period of time 


within which certain State agreements 
may be modified to secure coverage for 
nonprofessional school district em- 
ployees. This provision, under which 
nine States—including Hawaii—can pro- 
vide OASI and disability insurance cov- 
erage forcertain nonprofessional school 
district employees without a referendum 
and as a group separate from the profes- 
sional employees who are in positions 
under the same retirement system, had 
expired on July 1, 1957, and the commit- 
tee was advised that at least some of the 
named States had not secured the de- 
sired coverage before its expiration. In 
order to accommodate the States whose 
legislatures meet only in odd-numbered 
years, the committee-amended bill rein- 
states this provision to January 1, 1962. 

In addition to approving the provi- 
sions of the House bill, the Senate added 
several amendments. These amend- 
ments extend to the States of Califcrnia, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and Vermont the 
application of the present provision of 
the social security law which permits 
specified States to extend old-age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance coverage 
to policemen and firemen covered by a 
State or local retirement system. A pro- 
vision was also adopted which has the 
effect of validating certain social security 
contributions which had erroneously 
been made by certain municipal em- 
ployees in Oklahoma. 

In conference, the House agreed to the 
Senate amendments, and the Senate- 
passed version of the bill became public 
law. 

H.R. 3472, BY MR. FORAND; PUBLIC LAW 86— 

442, SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided that in determining the eligibility 
of Federal civilian employees for unem- 
ployment compensation, their accrued 
annual leave shall be treated in accord- 
ance with State laws. Under previous 
law, no compensation could be paid to a 
Federal employee during a period subse- 
quent to separation from Federal serv- 
ice when he is being paid for accrued 
annual leave. The committee was of the 
opinion that there is no inconsistency in 
the payment of both unemployment 
compensation and a sum for accrued an- 
nual leave to the same person for the 
same period of time, as the concept of 
insurance, unemployment, and mainte- 
nance of purchasing power—with which 
unemployment compensation is con- 
cerned—are not involved with respect to 
the matter of annual leave. This legis- 
lation placed the Federal civilian worker 
in the position of being treated in ex- 
actly the same manner as workers in pri- 
vate industry who receive similar annual 
leave payments upon separation, by 
making the award of unemployment 
compensation dependent upon the pro- 
visions of the appropriate State law. 

A Senate amendment, which was ac- 
cepted by the House, provided, under 
certain limited circumstances, that a 


September 2 


quarter of coverage under old-age and 


survivors’ insurance shall be based on 
the quarter in which wages are earned, — 
and the bill became law with this-section 
added to the original provisions of the 


House bill. 
H.R. 5640, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-7, 
SIGNED MARCH 31, 1959 


The purposes of this bill, which was 


reported to the House by the Committee 


on Ways and Means and passed the 
House without amendment, was to ex- 
tend from April 1, 1959, to July 1, 1959, 


the time during which unemployed per- | 
sons who had established a claim totem- ~~ 


porary unemployment compensation un- 


der the Temporary Unemployment Com. _ 


pensation Act of 1958 before April 1, 
1959, might receive such payments. The 
legislation was designed to provide a 
gradual closing out of the program rather 


than a sudden discontinuance. The un- 


expended balance of the appropriation 
which had been made at the time the 
1958 program was enacted was more than 


sufficient to take care of the additional 


payments and costs which the Depart- 


ment of Labor estimated were involved 


in this legislation. 


The Senate amended the bill to some — 
extent, and under the conference report. — 


which was agreed to by the House and 
Senate, the bill became law as passed by 


the House, with an amendment which. 4 


had been suggested to the Senate Finance 
Committee by the Department of Labor 


which was designed to assure that in- 


dividuals who had exhausted their reg- 
ular benefits prior to April 1, 1959, but 
whose regular report days, under pro- 


cedures followed by their State agene 5, 1 . 


would be after April 1, 1959, would not 

be precluded from receiving the benefits 

of this act—in all cases such claims must 

have been filed before April 7, 1959. 

H.R. 5920, BY MR. BOSCH; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
AUGUST 31, 1959 


See Public Law 86-778, H.R. 12580. 


CUSTOMS AND TARIF?Y LEGISLATION 
H.R. 1217, BY MR. BENTLEY; PUBLIC LAW 86-453, 
MAY 13, 1960 
This bill, which became law as re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 


on Ways and Means, provided for a 2- 4 F 


year suspension of import duties on 
amorphous graphite or plumbago—crude 
or refined—which is valued at $50 per 


ton or less. The United States is de- 


pendent on imports for nearly all its 

requirements of natural ' amorphous 

graphite, which is a mineral with a wide 

variety of uses. 

H.R. 2411, BY MR. MAGNUSON; PUBLIC LAW 
86-262, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 


As reported. by the Committee on 


Ways and Means, this bill provided for — 


the addition to the free list of tourist 


literature issued by certain groups, re- 4 


lating chiefly to places or travel facili- 


ties outside the United States, the pur- ~ 


pose and effect of the legislation being to 
simplify the tariff treatment of tourist 
literature and to extend the present 
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duty-free treatment to a broader class 
of such literature. Safeguarding pro- 
visions against abuse are provided for by 
law. 

The Senate, in addition to approving 
the provisions of the House bill, amended 
the bill to include the provisions of two 
other bills which the Committee on Ways 
and Means had previously reported, both 
of which had passed the House: First, 
H.R. 4576—providing for a 2-year sus- 
pension of duty on the importation of 
book bindings or covers imported by cer- 
tain institutions; and, second, H.R. 


"  6249—liberalizing the tariff laws for 


works of art and other exhibition ma- 


. terial. The amendments of the Senate 


‘were accepted by the House. 
H.R. 2886, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-235, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 8, 1959 
Enactment of this legislation sus- 
pended for 3 years the import duties 
on certain classifications of spun ,silk 
yarn provided for in paragraph 1202 of 
title I of the Tariff Act of 1930. Spun 
silk yarns of the fineness provided for 
in this bill are not produced domestically 
in any quantity. Imported yarns, which 
are usually finer in size than those of 
domestic manufacture, are used for var- 
jous decorative purposes and in the 
production of certain types of silk broad- 
cloth and other fabrics. The committee 
was advised that suspension of the du- 
ties on the raw materials for such silk 
fabrics would improve the competitive 
position of the domestic silk-weaving in- 
dustry and would tend to increase do- 
mestic production of silk cloth. Favor- 
able reports on the legislation were 
received from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce, as 
well as an informative report from the 


7 US. Tariff Commission. 


The bill became law in the form re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3681, BY MR. OSTERTAG; PUBLIC LAW 86-34, 
SIGNED MAY 29, 1959 

This legislation provided for the duty- 
free entry of certain chapel bells im- 
ported for the use of the Abelard Reyn- 
olds School No. 42 in Rochester, N.Y. 
The committee was advised that these 
bells are not manufactured in the United 
States, would be used for the musical 
training and appreciation of students at 
the school, and would remain the prop- 
The bill became law 
without amendment. 

H.R. 4576, BY MR, COHELAN; REPORTED TO 

HOUSE AUGUST 10, 1959 


See Public Law 86—262, H.R. 2411. 
H.R. 5508, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-14, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1959 


This bill, which became law without 


r amendment, provided permanent legisla- 


tion permitting the free entry under 


\. 6 bond of imported articles for exhibition 
} OF use at fairs designated by the Secre- 


tary of Commerce. The bill follows the 
basic provisions of the numerous trade 
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fair laws which have been enacted for 
individual fairs in the past, and elimi- 
nates the necessity for the enactment of 
separate laws in behalf of individual fairs 
and the repeated issuance of regulations, 
as in the past. The committee was ad- 
vised that enactment of this legislation, 
which was recommended by the inter- 
ested executive departments, would fa- 
cilitate cultural and commercial inter- 
changes between the United States and 
other countries. 
H.R. 5887, BY MR. KEITH; PUBLIC LAW 86-402, 
SIGNED APRIL 4, 1960 

The purpose of this bill, as amended, 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, by placing ground, powdered, 
or granulated seaweeds on the free list. 
The seaweed involved is used primarily 
by domestic processors who produce an 
end product in the form of a powdered 
extractive used in foods and other prod- 
ucts as jelling, thickening, and so forth, 
agents. The committee received favor- 
able departmental reports on this legis- 
lation. The bill passed the Senate with- 
out amendment and became public law 
in the form reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 
H.R. 6054, BY MR. KARTH; PUBLIC LAW 86-115, 

SIGNED JULY 28, 1959 

This bill, which became law in the 
form in which is was reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, pro- 
vided for a 1-year continuation, to June 
30, 1960, of the suspension of duties on 
imports of metal scrap. Favorable de- 
partmental reports were received on this 
legislation, and the committee received 
no information indicating any opposi- 
tion to its enactment. 
H.R. 6249, BY MR. METCALF; REPORTED TO HOUSE 

AUGUST 24, 1959 


See Public Law 86-262, H.R. 2411. 


H.R. 6368, BY MR. HERLONG; PUBLIC LAW 86-325, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1959 


The purpose of this legislation, which 
became law without amendment, was to 
transfer from the dutiable to the free 
list of the Tariff Act of 1930 pumice stone 
imported to be used in the manufacture 
of concrete masonry products, such as 
building blocks, bricks, tiles, and similar 
forms. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised that enactment of 
this legislation would benefit the makers 
of building blocks and other masonry 
products, and that there were no facts 
to indicate it would have an adverse ef- 
fect on any U.S. industry. Favorable 
reports were received on the bill from 
the Departments of State, Treasury, 
and Commerce, as. well as informative 
reports from the Department of the In- 
terior and the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
HR. 6579, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-288, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 


fhis legislation, which was enacted 
into law in the form reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, provided 
for the temporary free importation—to 
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the close of September 28, 1960—ot ~ 
eae decoctions, and preparations of 
hemlock suitable for use for tanning, 
regardless of their chief use. Favorable 
reports were received on the bili from the 
Serene of State, Treasury, Com- 
, and Labor, and an informative 
repent from the US. Tariff Commission. 
H.R. 7456, BY MR. BALDWIN; PUBLIC LAW 86-405, 
SIGNED APRIL 4, 1960 
As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill would 
have extended for 3 years, to the close of 
March 31, 1963, the suspension of im- 
port duties on casein. The Senate, how- 
ever, amended the bill to provide a 3- 
month extension only, in order to afford 
time for the Senate Finance Committee 
to conduct a thorough study without 
allowing the existing duty-free status to 
lapse. The Senate amendment was ac- 
cepted by the House, and as the bill be- 
came public law, the duty-free treat- 
ment of casein was continued to July 
1, 1960. The 3-year extension was later 
enacted through Senate amendment to 
another bill. 
See H.R. 9862. - 
HR. 7567, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 8&6—99, 
SIGNED JULY 17, 1959 
This legislation, which was introduced 
in behalf of the administration at the 
request of the Department of Defense, 
extended for 2 years, to July 1, 1961, the 
privilege of free importation of gifts from 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States’ on duty abroad. This 
privilege has been provided continuously 
since 1942, and is limited to shipments 
a sg fide gifts not exceeding $50 in 
value. 


Adequate safeguarding provisions exist 
-in the act and through appropriate ad- 
ministrative regulations. ‘The bill be- 
came law without amendment. 

H.R. 9307, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW 86-441, 

SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this legislation provided for 
the continuation for 2 years, until July 
16, 1962, of the suspension of duty on, 
first, alumina when imported for use in 
producing aluminum; second, beauxite, 
crude, not refined or otherwise advanced 
in condition in any manner; and, third, 
calcined beauxite. Favorable depart- 
mental reports were received on this leg- 
islation. 

The Senate approved the provisions of 
the House bill and added an amendment 
providing for a 90-day extension, to July 
16, 1960, of the existing suspension of 
import duty on crude chicory and the 
reduction in duty on ground chicory, in 
order to provide time for consideration 
of the House bill providing a 3-year ex- 
tension of the duty treatment accorded 
chicory—H.R. 9308—without allowing 
the existing status to lapse. This amend- 
ment of the Senate was accepted by the 
House and was included in the bill as it 
became public law, along with the provi- 
sions of the original House bill. 
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H.R. 9308, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW 86-479, 
SIGNED JUNE 1, 1960 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided for a con- 
tinuation of 3 years, to the close of April 
16, 1963, of the existing suspension of 
duty on crude chicory—except endive— 
and for the continuation for the same 
period of the statutory rate of duty of 
2 cents per pound for chicory, ground or 
otherwise prepared. Favorable reports 
had been received on this legislation 


' from the Departments of State, Treas- 


ury, and Commerce, as well as an in- 
formative report from the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The Senate amended the bill to pro- 
vide a termination date of June 30, 1963, 
having earlier provided a 90-day con- 
tinuation to July 16, 1960, by amend- 
ment to H.R. 9307, so as to coincide with 
the end of the fiscal year. The House 
agreed to the Senate amendment, and 
in this form the bill became public law. 
H.R. 9322, BY MR. HARRISON; PUBIC LAW 86--557, 

SIGNED JUNE 306, 1960 

This legislation, which became law as 
amended and reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, pro- 
vided that the existing suspension of im- 
port duties on certain coarse wools im- 
ported under bond for use in the manu- 
facture of rugs and carpets and certain 
other products be made permanent, 
added papermakers’ felts to such list of 
products, and provided that the stand- 
ards for determining grades of wools are 
to be those established from time to time 
by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant 
to law. . 

Convincing evidence was presented to 
the committee that, in the absence of 


this legislation, foreign carpet manufac-- 


turers would be in a position of competi- 
tive advantage over domestic carpet pro- 
ducers. In the public hearings held by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
this legislation, all segments of the wool 
industry indicated their support of the 
committee bill, and favorable depart- 
mental reports -were received on it. 

H.R, 9820, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-427, 

SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation, which 
became public law as amended and re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, was to continue for 
3 years, through September 30, 1963, the 
period during which certain tanning ex- 
tracts, and extracts of hemlock or euca- 
lyptus suitable for use for tanning, may 
be imported free of duty. 

The committee was advised that the 
conditions which gave rise to the enact- 
ment of the earlier legislation providing 
for this duty-free treatment continue in 
effect today. 

HE. 9861, BY MR. BETTS; PUBLIC LAW 86-456, 
SIGNED MAY 13, 1960 

This bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, provided for the 
continuation for a 3-year period, until 
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September 5, 1963,.of the existing sus- 
pension of duty on dressed or manufac- 
tured istle or Tampico fiber. The com- 
mittee was advised by the Tariff Com- 
mission that the purpose of this legis- 
lation—to reduce the burden of higher 
prices on domestic users of the fibers— 
would not be accomplished without a 
continuation of the duty-free treatment. 
H.R. 9862, BY MR. BOSCH; PUBLIC LAW 86-562, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1960 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to the House, H.R. 9862 pro- 
vided for a 2-year continuation, to Au- 
gust 7, 1962, of the existing suspension of 
duty on certain shoe lathes. This action 
was taken in order to continue to make 
available to domestic shoe last manufac- 
turers highly specialized and expensive 
copying lathes which can only be ob- 
tained from foreign sources. 

The Senate approved the provisions of 
the House bill, and amended the bill to 
add a section providing for a 3-year ex- 
tension, to the close of June 30, 1963, of 
the suspension of import duty on casein. 
Under the Senate proviso, this suspen- 
sion would not have applied to casein 
imported for use for human food or for 
conversion to such use. This language 
was deleted in conference, however, and 
substitute language was adopted provid- 
ing that the suspension of duty on casein 
shall not apply with respect to sodium 
caseinate, sodium phosphocaseinate, or 
other caseinates, any of the foregoing of 
which casein or lactarene is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. The con- 
ference agreement was adopted by both 
the House and the Senate, and as the 
bill became public law it provided for the 
2-year extension of the suspension of 
duties on shoe lathes as in the original 
House bill, and the 3-year extension of 
the suspension of duty on casein with 
the limitation adopted in tonference. 
H.R. 9881, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-563, 

SIGNED JUNE 30, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation was to 
extend for 2 years, until July 1, 1962, the 
provisions of law relating to the free im- 
portation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States 
under Government orders. It is stated 
in the conference report on this legisla- 
tion—under the terms of which the Sen- 
ate agreed to the provisions of the House 
bill—that it is the understanding and 
intention of the conferees that the de- 
partments and agencies charged with 
the responsibility of administering the 
law will submit information to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Finance, not later than 
January 15, 1962, with respect to the op- 
eration and administration of the law, 
including a statement of actions taken 
to improve its administration and rec- 
ommendations for any statutory changes 
or limitations which may be necessary 
in order to effect adequate safeguards 
against abuses. 
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H.R. 10841, BY MR. CANNON; PUBLIC LAW 
86-800, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1960 


The purpose of this legislation, which — 
became law in the form reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to amend the Tariff Act of — 
1930 so as to place bamboo pipestems ~ 
on the free list, when imported from ~ 
other than Communist-dominated coun. ~~ 
tries. 

Bamboo pipestems are used principally 
on corncob pipes. The committee re- ~ 
ceived favorable departmental reports 
on this legislation. 

H.R. 11573, BY MR, IKARD; PUBLIC LAW 86-774, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 13, 1960 EF 

As it became public law, this legis- 
lation incorporated not only the provi- 
sions of the House bill as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which provided for the duty-free entry 
of an electron microscope for the use 
of William Marsh Rice University of 
Houston, Tex., and an electron micro- 
scope for the use of the University 
of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, 
Colo., but also two Senate amendments 
which were accepted by the House pro- 
viding for, first, the duty-free importa- 
tion of certain equipment by Kansas 
State University for a pilot-plant grain 
and flour milling installation; and, sec- 
ond, an amendment to section 809(g) 
of the National Housing Act, designed 
to afford housing at the research and 
development installation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Los Alamos 
County, N. Mex. 

H.R. 11748, BY’ MR. MACHROWICZ; PUBLIC LAW 
86-606, SIGNED JULY 7, 1960 FJ 

This legislation, as reported to the © 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, provided for the continuation 
of the existing suspension of duties on 
metal scrap for a period of 1 year, to 
the close of June 30, 1961. The Senate, 
in addition to approving the provisions 
of the House bill, added three new sec- J] 
tions to the bill, which were accepted by J 
the House in conference. As ‘he, bill © 
became law, in addition to the provisions } 
relating to metal scrap, the legislation 7 
provided, first, for a separate tariff clas- 
sification for certain fresh or frozen 
coconut; second, for the free importa- 
tion of tight barrelheads of softwood; 
and, third, for the withdrawal of certain | 
supplies for vessels and aircraft oper- ¥ 
ating between Alaska and Hawaii and | 
the mainland United States free of cus- “¥ 
toms duty and excise tax. 





H.R. 12658, BY MR. IKARD; PUBLIC LAW 86-795, 


SIGNED SEPTEMBER 15, 1960 


As reported to the House by the Com- @ 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- § 
vided for the temporary suspension, for # 
a 3-year period, of the import duty on § 
heptanoic acid. This type of acid is used 
in the making of special lubricants and “% 
brake fluids for use in such important © 
products as military aircraft. The com- 7 
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mittee was advised by the Department 
of Commerce that there is no domestic 
production of this acid, and the US. 
consumption is dependent entirely on 
imports. 

The Senate approved the provisions 
of the House bill, and added a new sec- 





- tion relating to the definition of ‘“water- 


proof cloth” under paragraph 907 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. The 
amendment of the Senate was accepted 
by the House in conference, and became 
public law as a part of this legislation. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
H.R. 4029, BY MR. KING OF CALIF.; PUBLIC LAW 
86-478, SIGNED JUNE 1, 1860 

This legislation amended the sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
which were developed from the National 
Firearms Act. The primary purpose of 
that act was to facilitate the control of 
weapon utilization by gangster and other 
underworld characters. The purpose of 
this bill was to eliminate the interfer- 
ence of this police regulation of these 
weapons with sport and recreational 
utilization without jeopardizing the de- 
terrence to improper and unlawful uses. 
The legislation, the provisions of which 
were worked out in conferences with rep- 
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resentatives of the “Internal Revenue 
Service and law enforcement agencies, 
will be of benefit to gun collectors, rifle 
associations, and persons having an 
avocation involving firearms, without 
interferring with the effective adminis- 
tration of the National Firearms Act 
taxes. As a result of the conferences on 
this legislation, a number of features 
were incorporated in the.bill which were 
designed to aid in enforcement and sim- 
plify the administration of these provi- 
sions. 
H.R, 8685, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-368, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 22, 1959 

"rhe purpose of this bill, which became 
law as amended by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was to provide that the 
Assistant General Counsel for the Treas- 
ury Department who is to be the Chief 
Counsel for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice is to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The office of Assistant General 
Counsel serving as Chief Counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service, which the new 
office replaces, was filled by an appointee 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
basic compensation rate of the new offi- 
cer will be $19,000. 
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Enactment of this legislation was fa-— 


vored by the Treasury Department. 
S. 2282, BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL AND SENATOR 

KENNEDY; PUBLIC LAW 86-371, SIGNED SEP- 
' TEMBER 23, 1959 

The purpose of this legislation was to 
provide that no department or agency of 
the United States shall accept compen- 
sation from any State or territory for 
withholding State or territorial income 
taxes. Enactment of this bill had be- 
come necessary because of a newly en- 
acted State law providing for compensa- 
tion to employers who withhold State 
taxes from their employees, and in the 
absence of legislation to the contrary, 
there was doubt as to the power of the 
executive departments or their officers to 
decline to accept compensation due to 
the United States. There are compelling 
reasons against the wisdom of such ac- 
ceptance. After consideration, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means agreed to the 
Senate amendment, and so indicated on 
the floor of the House, without filing a 
committee report, whereupon the bill 
was passed and sent canes to the Pres- 
ident. 
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Two-Year Report to His Constituents of 
Progress on His 10-Point Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


' Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
in my campaign for Congress, I cam- 
paigned on a 10-point program. I be- 
lieve that the voters in my district are 
entitled to a report on my stewardship 
and on the progress made on my 10- 
point program. 

I would like to outline each of these 
10 points and to discuss some of the work 
I have done on each of them. I am 
proud to state that we have made some 
progress on every one of the 10 points. 
You will note in my outline of promises 
that I did not promise success, but I 
promised that I would work toward cer- 
tain goals. 

1. PEACE AND MILITARY COSTS 

The promise: Encourage and foster 
international understanding with the 
hope that thereby a gradual reduction of 
our vast military and defense machine 
can be brought about. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to delve deeply 
into this particular: point because I be- 
lieve this is my most important job as a 
Congressman—to help insure world 
peace; therefore, I worked harder on 
this program than on any other. 

The performance: Peace. In efforts 
to promote an international climate for 
peace I have worked unceasingly to gain 
acceptance for my plan to use our agri- 
cultural abundance as a tool for peace. 

March 26, 1959, I introduced the food 
for peace through the United Nations 
bill. The purpose of this bill was to 
utilize our food and fiber resources 
through the United Nations in order to 
promote economic development in un- 
derdeveloped areas as well as to stave of 
starvation. At that time I pointed out 
that if the plan were enacted and im- 
plemented over a 10-year period over 
$1,540 million in storage costs would be 
saved. Twenty-seven members of Con- 
gress cosponsored this bill with me. 

Since we did not receive a hearing 
from the Agriculture Committee on this 
bill, I proposed the plan as an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act -both 
in the Ist and in the 2d sessions of the 
86th Congress. It was not adopted either 
time. However, I am very happy to re- 
port now that Vice President Nrxon and 
Senator KENNEDY have both endorsed the 
United Nations food for peace plan which 
I introduced at the beginning of the 86th 
Congress. It is my guess that during the 
87th Congress the United Nations food 
for peace plan will pass since both can- 
didates of the national parties now sup- 
port my proposal. 

Because I led the fight for the United 
Nations food for peace bill in the Con- 
gress, I was appointed by the Congress 
as an official observer at the World Food 
and Agriculture Conference in Rome, 
Italy, in November 1959. Here I had a 
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great opportunity to work for the catise 
of world peace through feeding the 


I was an official emissary for the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa in the delivery of 35 hogs 
to the typhoon-ravaged area of Japan in 
January 1960. International peace was 
greatly strengthened by this gesture of 
the people of Iowa in behalf of the people 
of Japan. 

The director of agriculture for the 
Karachi area of Pakistan worked in my 
office last spring in the capacity of a 
staff assistant, under the sponsorship of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. In addition to observing the demo- 
cratic process at work in the Congress, 
I am convinced that Mr. Zafar took back 
with him to Pakistan happy memories of 
his sojourn in the United States and 
warm feelings for our people which will 
strengthen the bonds of friendship be- 
tween our countries. 

In connection with my work as rank- 
ing member on the Research and Devel- 
opment Subcommittee of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee, I 
have attended two conferences on the 
question of world aeronautical problems 
and one conference on the law of outer 
space in the United Nations. 

One of the great dangers which the 
world faces today is nuclear destruction 
by recklessness, blackmail, or accident. 
The chances for this occurring increase 
greatly as more and more nations gain 
access to information and equipment 
necessary to the building of nuclear 
weapons. I have led the fight in Con- 
gress against the sharing of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear information with 
other countries because of this great 
danger. It is interesting to note that 
within the administration now there are 
serious difference of opinion on this 
matter, with the State Department not 
wanting other nations to have nuclear 
weapons because of the realization that 
there is no deterrent against nuclear 
accident whereas the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion have tried to lobby Congress—but 
not successfully—into changing the law. 

I am very happy to report that as a 
result of ‘the fight which I and others 
made on this issue during the 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, the changes which the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
fense Department asked for in the 2d 
session, 86th Congress, were denied by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, I intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 613, 
a resolution which expresses the sense 
of the Congress that outer space be 
given over completely to peaceful ex- 
ploration rather than be used for mili- 
tary purposes. It would be a bad thing, 
indeed, to continue the cold war in 
space as well as on the ground. The 
danger of allowing military exploration 
of outer space is that nuclear weapons 
could circle the earth in manmade satel- 
lites. I am working on a program which 
will outline more completely the role 
of the United Nations in outer space so 
that there will be a shared sovereignty 
of all the nations in outer space rather 
than risk the chances of nuclear de- 
struction. 
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MILITARY COSTS 
In the Ist session of the 86th Con- 


‘gress, I led the fight against blanket ex- - 


tension of the 4-year draft. I favored 
a 2-year extension with the establish- 
ment of a joint congressional committee 
to conduct an extensive study of the pro- 
curement and utilization of military 
manpower for the purpose of seeking 
alternative methods to military con- 
scription. I felt that the draft law was 
becoming a crutch to lean on which was 
not necessary. It is interesting to note 
that the draft call across the United 
States now averages less than 7,500 men 
amonth. This, I felt, was small enough 
so that alternative methods could have 
been found to enlist this number of men. 
As a result of my efforts a Committee 
on the Utilization of Military Manpower 


‘was appointed by the Chairman of the 


Armed Services Committee. Congress- 
man FRANK KOWALSKI, a member of that 
subcommittee said: 

Dear LEN: You are to be congratulated 
on your part in the formation of the Military 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee last 
year. 

I hope you are aware of the full extent 
to which your leadership in the fight on 
the draft led to the formation of this sub- 
committee. 

As a member of this subcommittee, I sin- 
cerely believe that it has already been re- 
sponsible for great savings to the taxpayers. 


Each year for the past few years we 
have spent over $40 billion on defense. 
Over 60 cents of each tax dollar goes 
for the military budget. There have 
been many reports in Congress which 
have shown existing waste and duplica- 
tion as a result of poor planning and 
management within the Pentagon 
structure. 

I introduced in the 2d session of the 
86th Congress a bill which would act 
to reunify the Department of Defense 
under a single civilian command to elim- 
inate duplication and waste. Studies 
which have been done on this subject 
suggest that as much as $7 billion a year 
could be saved if a good reorganization 
plan were followed. Besides this, the 
gross inefficiency which exists results in 
a defense force not as strong as it could 
be. Priorities are given to wrong things. 
Unnecessary competition exists between 
the services and petty opportunism ex- 
ists among too many of the officers of 
our services. 

2. COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


The promise: Guard against Commu- 
nist infiltration on all fronts in Govern- 
ment and industry. 

The performance: Recent revelations 
of American defectors to the Soviet 
Union point up, I feel, our need for 
greater security measures to counter the 
international Communist conspiracy. I 
voted for H.R. 12753, to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, to 
require the registration of persons dis- 
seminating political propaganda within 
the United States as agents of a foreign 
government. 

I supported also H.R. 9069 to tighten 
up our passport laws to make it more 
difficult for Communist agents to move 
about the world. I have made several 
speeches both in Congress and through- 
out the United States on Communist 
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penetration, in an effort to awaken the 
people. I have. appeared before many 
youth conferences in Washington in an 
effort to stimulate their interest in 
American Government and to stiffen 
their moral fiber, to prepare them for 
the psychological war being conducted 
by the Communists for the minds of the 
young people. 
3. TAX RELIEF 

The promise: Work for a tax program 
which will be based on your ability to 
pay—a tax which will call on lower in- 
come groups to pay less. Fight for re- 
newal of the excess profits tax on big 
business, the removal of which has done 
much to increase costs of consumer 
goods. I will support tax reductions and 
adjustments to strengthen small busi- 
ness in order to provide for expansion 
and growth. 

The performance: I voted for Public 
Law 86-470 which permits personal in- 
come tax deduction of all medical ex- 
penses incurred by any taxpayer in care 
of a dependent parent over 65. 

The first bill which I introduced in the 
Congress (H.R. 2812) was for the pur- 
pose of allowing small business a tax re- 
duction on earnings which are “plowed 

- back into business.” This bill, I think, 
is a necessity because of the great com- 
petition small business presently faces 
from monopoly and oligopolistic indus- 
tries which are able to destroy small 
business. It is about time that Congress 
defended in a positive way small business 
and free enterprise. The best way to do 
this is through the tax laws. 

I introduced H.R. 7991, the purpose of 
which is to prevent double taxation in 
the case of gifts to bona fide charitable 
institutions by a person by means of a 
will. 

I have made several speeches urging 
the renewal of excess-profits taxes. 

I introduced legislation and supported 
measures to eliminate the telephone ex- 
cise tax. 

Although I voted against the 1-cent- 
per-gallon increase in the gasoline tax, I 
favored a continuation of the interstate 
highway program. My vote for not in- 
creasing the gas tax was based on the 
fact that Congress was not given a 
chance to consider an amendment to the 
gas tax bill which would have reduced 
the oil depletion allowance from 27%; 
percent to 15 percent. If this amend- 
ment had passed the gasoline tax would 
not have had to be raised and the small 
taxpayer would not have been hurt. At 
that time I said “I am very sorry that 
one of the true beneficiary groups of the 
new highway system—the billion dollar 
oil companies—are able to escape the tax 

,burden which other people not in oil 

have to pay.” I also noted at that time 

that the administration had diverted 
other moneys collected from the Federal 

Highway Fund for other purposes. At 

least $1.2 billion a year which should 
have specifically been earmarked for the 

Federal Highway Fund is not getting 

into that fund. This was the reason the 
taxes had to be raised. 

I fought for the repeal of section 34 
of the Internal Revenue Code. This sec- 
tion allowed credit against tax and ex- 
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clusion from gross income for dividends 
received by individuals. Over $335 mil- 
lion are lost annually in additional rev- 
enue by the American people because of 
preferential treatment given to those 
who receive their incomes from dividends 
rather than from salaries and wages. 
There seems to me to be no logical rea- 
son why a person who earned his money 
through wages and salary should be 
treated differently from those who draw 
their income from dividends. This 
amendment passed the Senate but was 
not considered by the House because of 
a procedural maneuver. 
4. AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 


The promise: Work for a farm pro- 
gram which will bring the income of the 
farmer up to the level of other workers 
in our economy. 

The performance: I was one of the 
original sponsors of the Family Farm 
Income Act. I am still convinced that 
this type of legislation will become law 
when we have a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress. 

I sponsored a food stamp plan which 
would utilize our surplus food in the 
United States to feed the millions of peo- 
ple who live on inadequate diets and who 
have little or no money for the purchase 
of food. Charitable organizations and 
educational institutions would be able to 
utilize to better advantage surplus food 
and fiber, also. Part of my food stamp 
plan was incorporated in Public Law 86-— 
341. 

I have consistently supported soil con- 
servation programs. 

I introduced a Chemical Pesticides Co- 
ordination Act which would require 
greater coordination between Federal 
agencies and State conservation agencies 
before any Federal agency embarks on a 
major pest eradication program. This 
measure was unanimously reported by 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee but was objected to 
when it was brought upon the House 
floor. 

I introduced a Milk Sanitation Act to 
set up a national sanitary code for milk 
to eliminate artificial barriers in the sale 
of milk. 

I supported a bill to create an Agri- 
cultural Research and Development 
Commission to find and promote new in- 
dustrial uses for farm products. This 
bill passed both Houses of Congress but 
died in a conference committee. 

The provisions of my bill, H.R. 12394, 
were passed by both Houses of Congress 
and sent to the President for signature, 
providing a realistic floor in the support 
price for manufacturing milk of $3.22 
instead of the present $3.06, and for but- 
terfat of 59.6 cents per pound instead of 
the present 56.6 cents. 

Also, I introduced the Green Acres Act 
of 1960 providing for land retirement un- 
der a payment in kind program. 

Introduced a bill to establish perma- 
nent authorization of a fully adequate 
nationwide milk-for-children program, 
in order to make sure that all of our 
youngsters get enough milk in their daily 
diets. 

I introduced a bill to make it pos- 
sible for the growers and feeders of live- 
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stock to be heard before the US. Tariff 
Commission at any time they feel that 
the importation of meat is having a se- 
riously adverse effect on the domestic 
industry. 

I have strongly supported the Rural 
Electrification Administration to provide 
electric and 


telephone 
not serviced by private utility companies. ~ 


5. SOCIAL SECURITY ; 

The promise: Fight for a program 
which will, first and above all, increase 
social security beriefits. 

The performance: In the closing days 
of the 86th Congress, a bill was passed, 
which I supported, which included the 
following features: (a) Removal of the 
provision formerly required that a per- 
son be 50 years old before he could qual- 
ify for social security disability bene- 
fits even though he might be totally dis- 
abled; (b) a voluntary health insurance 
program for our senior citizens, through 
the States, based on Federal contribu- 
tions to the States which are willing to 
participate in the program; and (c) 
raised the limitation on income which 
can be earned in any calendar year by 
a social security recipient. 

6. WORKING PEOPLE 


The promise: Oppose any legisiation 
or any other action which would destroy 
the right of working people to bargain 
collectively. Support laws to protect 
people over 40 against job discrimina- 
tion. 

The performance: The following ac- 
tions were taken to benefit working peo- 
ple: 

A bill to prevent job discrimination 
against people over 40 years of age. 

A county industrial agent bill under 
which new employment opportunities 
can be created in rural communities and 
depressed areas. 

I supported Public Law 86-470 which 
permits personal income tax deduction of 
all medical expenses incurred by any tax- 
payer in care of dependent parent over 
65. 

Worked to halt the continuing upward 
spiral in costs of natural gas; 179 com- 
munities and more than 200,000 families 
in Iowa have experienced 8 gas rate in- 
creases since 1951, most of which have 
not been approved by the Federal Power 
Commission. My bill woud prohibit 
pipeline companies from imposing con- 
secutive gas rate increases while they 
have a previously filed application pend- 
ing before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and to require the FPC to act more 
promptly on rate increase applications. 

Introduced a food stamp plan so that 
our surplus foods can be made available 
to our needy citizens. Part of my pro- 
posal was incorporated in Public Law 


86-341. 
7. EDUCATION 


' The promise: Work for a program 
which will provide funds and other aids 
to outstanding students, thereby en- 
abling them to continue further educa- 
tion. Put Military Academy appoint- 
ments on merit basis without regard to 
party politics, family influence, or finan- 
cial position. 

The performance: Sponsored a bill to 
extend the benefits of the (3I-education 
bill in peacetime to those members of the 
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armed services who have served 2 years 


Rules Committee. 

Supported the school construction biil 
which would have helped the States meet 
the rising cost and the increasing need 
for classrooms. ‘This bill which passed 
both Houses of Congress died in -the 
House Rules Committee which refused 
to send them to conference. 

_. Sponsored a House concurrent resolu- 
tion to encourage an international edu- 
cational program by allowing freer and 
greater exchanges of students between 
our country and other countries. 

Introduced a bill, the provisions of 
which were incorporated in Public Law 
86-679 to extend the Library Services 
Act for 5 years. This act is of vast im- 
portance to Iowa since it serves as an 
important means of communication and 
education to people of all ages in our 
rural communities. 

Have given every young man from my 
District who applied an opportunity to 
compete for an academy appointment. 
All appointments have been made after 
careful study of Civil Service Examina- 
tion grades and scholastic achieve- 
ments—after the applicants have met 
established physical and medical re- 
quirements. 

8. MONOPOLY AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The promise: Fight against mergers 
of giant corporations causing unfair 
competition to small business, and 
against vertical integration in agricul- 
ture. 

The performance: Introduced House 
Congressional Resolution 430, joined by 
Senator Keravuver in the Senate, which 
would instruct our delegation to the 
United Nations to work to eliminate 
harmful restraints on international 
trade. This resolution was aimed specif- 
ically at world monopolies which keep 
prices at artificially high levels. 

Introduced H.R. 11959 to prevent ver- 
tical integration in the retailing, feeding, 
slaughtering, and packing of meat food 
products, livestock products, and other 
food items. 

Introduced H.R. 2812 to allow small 
business to tax reduction on earnings 
which are plowed back into the business. 

Supported the fair trade bill, H.R. 
1253, and signed the petition to get it 
reported out of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. This bill would protect small 
business against unfair competition in 
nationally marketed items. 

9. RISING GOVERNMENTAL COSTS 


The promise: Fight hard to reduce 
cost of Government. 

The performance: Introduced H.R. 
11775 to reunify the armed services under 
a single civilian head. This would save 
billions of dollars. 

My food for peace program would re- 
sult in an average annual saving of over 
$100 million. 

I vigorously dissented to an unneces- 
sary expenditure of $12 million on the 
part of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics for the Century 21 Ex- 
position at Portland, Oreg., in 1961. I 
lost on this one. 
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The reorganization of the Department 
of Agriculture proposed in my Family 
Farm Income Act would have reduced 
substantially the costs of that Depart- 
ment. It is interesting to note that with- 
in the last 7 years the Agriculture De- 
partment under Secretary Benson has 
spent $37 billion—$2 billion more than 
was spent by all the previous Secretaries 
of Agriculture in a period of more than 
90 years. 

10. SECOND DISTRICT REPRESENTATION 


The promise: Do my best to fight for 
the best interests of the many people in 
this district not now being represented. 

The performance: I have made the 
words “district representation” truly 
meaningful with my mobile office and a 
full-time field secretary. Our mobile 
office has traveled literally thousands of 
miles and has been in every county once 
@ month during the past 2 years, and by 
September this office had visited at least 
once every town in this 12-county dis- 
trict. Through personal contact with 
this office many people experiencing 
problems involving the Social Security 
Administration, Veterans’ -Administra- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the armed services, the Inte.:nal Reve- 
nue Service, Post Office Department, and 
other Federal agencies have secured a 
more thorough consideration of their 
problems and in many instances their 
problems have been solved. 

Other accomplishments: I have sup- 
ported other measures, which have been 
enacted into law, for the benefit of all 
our people, although they are of a less 
dramatic nature than the foregoing. A 
few examples are: 

Public Law 86-613, which requires that 
hazardous substances normally sold for 
household use such as disinfectants, and 
cleansers shall be boldly labeled “Poison- 
ous—Keep Out of Reach of Children.” 

Public Law 86-618, which tightens 
control over use of cancer-causing coal- 
tar coloring in food, drugs, and cos- 
metics. 

Public Law 86-673, which authorized 
the Post Office Department to seek court 
orders to curb use of mails for distribu- 
tion of obscene or fraudulent matter. 

Dubuque Harbor: I am happy to re- 
port that in my first term in the Con- 
gress I was able to get Congress to au- 
thorize and to appropriate money to 
carry out the much-needed dredging of 
the Dubuque Harbor. This project is 
now included in a list which the Corps 
of Engineers will submit to the Secre- 
tary of the Army within the next few 
days for his approval to go ahead with 
the work. 

Improved telephone service: Within 
the past 2 years many miles of new tele- 
phone lines have been built in the Second 
District and many -rural families now 
have telephone service which they did 
not previously have—all made possible 
through Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration telephone loans. 

Federal Housing and Home Finance 
loan for Clinton Bridge: During my term 
as your Congressman an HHFA loan was 
approved to meet engineering fees for the 
proposed new Lyons-Fulton Bridge. The 
new bridge will replace the present 
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Lyons-Fulton Bridge which spans the 
Mississippi River between North Clinton, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Ill. Traffic dangers 
will be lessened by mere adequate ap- 
proaches, lengthened span and widened 
roadway of the new bridge. Construc- 
tion will begin by about April 1, 1963. 
Northeast Iowa has shared in Govern- 
ment contracts: During my 2 years in 
Congress several million dollars worth 
of Government contracts have been 
awarded to industries in our district. I 
hope that my service on the Science and 
Astronautics Committee will continue to 
be of benefit not only to our country, but 
that Iowa can figure prominently in the 
space age through new job opportunities. 
Reimbursement to city of Clinton has 
been made since I have been your Con- 
gressman for sewer damages caused by 


. creation of navigation pool No. 14 on the 


Mississippi River which was opened to 
navigation in 1939. This reimbursement 
was in the amount of $146,800. 

I am proud of the work that I have 
done in the Congress for my constituents, 
for the cause of world peace and for eco- 
nomic and social justice for our citizens. 
But I shall not rest on the accomplish- 
ments of my first term in Congress. This 
has been just a start for what I humbly 
hope will be even greater accomplish- 
ments in the future. 





The Tight-Money Policy Has Short- 
changed America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF.REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, we pres- 
ently live in hope that the tight-money 
policy, which in effect has shortchanged 
America by restricting its economic 
growth, will soon be relegated to its 





proper limbo. The National Democratic. 


platform wisely identified the restrictive 

effects of tight money upon our economic 

growth in the following statement: 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The new Democratic administration will 
confidently proceed to unshackle American 
enterprise and to free American labor, in- 
dustrial leadership, and capital, to create an 
xundance that will outstrip any other sys- 
tem. 

Free competitive enterprise is the most 
creative and productive form of economic 
order that the world has seen. The recent 
slow pace of American growth is due not to 
the failure of our free economy but to the 
failure of our national leadership. 

We Democrats believe that our economy 
can and must grow at an average rate of 5 
percent annually, almost twice as fast as our 
average annual rate since 1953. We pledge 
ourselves to policies that will achieve this 
goal without inflation. 

Economic growth is the means whereby, we 
improve the American standard of living and 
produce added tax resources for national 
security and essential public services. 

Our economy must grow more swiftly in 
order to absorb two groups of workers: the 
much larger number of young people who 
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will be reaching working age in the 1960's, 
and the workers displaced by the rapid pace 
of technological advances, including automa- 
tion. Republican policies which have stifled 
growth could only mean increasingly severe 
unemployment, er of youth and 
older workers. 


AN END TO TIGHT MONEY 


As the first step in speeding economic 
growth, a Democratic President will put an 
end to the present high-interest, tight-money 
policy. 

This policy has failed in its stated pur- 
pose—to keep prices down. It has given us 
two recessions within 5 years, bankrupted 
many of our farmers. produced a record num- 
ber of business failures, and added billions 
of dollars in unnecessary higher interest 
charges to Government budgets and the cost 
of living. 

A new Democratic administration will re- 
ject this philosophy of economic slowdown. 
We are committed to maximum employment, 
at decent wages and with fair profits, in a 
far more productive, expanding economy. 

The Republican high-interest policy has 
extracted a costly toll from every American 
who has financed a home, an automobile, a 
refrigerator, or a television set. 

It has foisted added burdens on taxpayers 
of State and local governments which must 
borrow for schools and other public services. 

It has added to the cost of many goods and 
services, and hence has been itself a factor 
in inflation. 

It has created windfalls for many finan- 
cial institutions. 

The $9 billion of added interest charges on 
the national debt would have been even 
higher but for the prudent insistence of the 
Democratic Congress that the ceiling on in- 
terest rates for long-term Government bonds 
be maintained. 


The effect of the tight money policy 
has caused anxious concern on the part 
of many from all areas of the country. 
Indicative of this concern, several weeks 
ago I received the following letter from 
E. G. Johnston, editor and publisher of 
the Georgia Tribune. Some of my 
thoughts on the problem are contained 
in my reply to him. 

THE GEORGIA TRIBUNE, 
Columbus, Ga., July 14, 1960. 
Hon. James C. OLIVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: I have just finished reading 
& reprint of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pro- 
ceedings of the 86th Congress, 2d session, of 
March 21, 1960. 

This document was sent to me by a gentle- 
man of St. Louis, who is an ardent reader of 
my newspaper, the Georgia Tribune, which 
has national circulation, and it deals, as you 
know with a subject of which the Bible tells 
us, the “Love of which is the root of (all 
kinds) of evil.” 

Now, the thing I wish to do, inasmuch as 
I have recently run an article taken from 
Mr. Wickliffe B. Vennard Sr.’s book. “The 
Federal Reserve Hoax.” I have been casti- 
gated, defumigated, and otherwise hounded 
by certain interests who were not begging 
bread by any means, and I am now seeking 
to proceed with handling through the 
columns of my paper some of your remarks 
made in the above-mentioned document, 
“not printed at Government expense,” and 
I should like very much to have a word from 
you, whom I believe to be honest and 
honestly interested in this “age of decep- 
tion,” relative to “our money.” 

I shall be happy to place you on the mail- 
ing list of our Georgia Tribune, a newspaper 
seeking to tell as much of the truth as pos- 
sible and especially that portion of truth 
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which our dear daily press, bought and paid 
for by certain interests, doubtless, will not 
touch with a 50-foot pole. 

With every good wish for your happiness 
and success, I am, 

Sincerely, 
E. G. (PARSON JACK) JOHNSTON, 
Editor and Publisher. 
Avucusrt 30, 1960. 
Mr. E. G. JOHNSTON, 
Editor and Publisher, The Georgia Tribune, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Dear Mr. JoHNsTON: Thank you for your 
letter of July 14. I am delighted that you 
have expressed some interest in my comments 
in the ConcressiIonaL Recorp in which I in- 
serted several articles dealing with Con- 
gressman WRIGHT PaTMAN’s views and pro- 
posals concerning our money system. 

I can imagine the criticisms and the diffi- 
culties which a crusading editor such as 
yourself encounters in trying to educate his 
readers on our monetary system. I will, of 
course, be glad to have you print any re- 
marks of mine which you consider to be 
worthy of your readers’ attention. 

First of all, let me say that I do not belong 
to that small school of thought which holds 
that the Federal Reserve System is a “hoax.” 
It misreads history to suggest that such men 
as President Woodrow Wilson, Senator Rob- 
ert L. Owen, and Congressman Carter Glass 
did not know what they were doing in fram- 
ing the Federal Reserve Act. Those who sug- 
gest that the Federal Reserve System was 
created, in 1914, merely to serve some con- 
spiracy of the “international bankers” also 
overlook the history of the periodic money 
panics and the chronic inadequacies of the 
pre-1914 money system which the Federal 
Reserve was intended to correct, and largely 
has corrected. 

All of this does not mean that improve- 
ments in the money system are not needed, 
nor that reforms in the management of the 
system are out of order. On the contrary, 
there are inadequacies and abuses which cry 
for correction. 


Let me give just a thumbnail sketch of the 
improvements which seem to me to be clearly 
and urgently needed. 


1. The method of naming officials to the 
Federal Reserve System should be modified 
so that the policymaking bodies represent 
more of the broad public interest and are less 
heavily weighted in favor of the bankers’ 
interests. Specifically, the Federal Open 
Market Committee should be changed. This 
is the committee within the System which 
decides how much money and credit the 
country will have and what interest rates we 
shall all pay the banks and other financial 
institutions for the use of money. This com- 
mittee has on it five representatives elected 
by the banks. It is hard to escape the belief 
that the tight-money, high-interest policy 
which the System has forced upon the coun- 
try during the Eisenhower administration 
has not been completely free of bias in favor 
of the bankers’ profits. Certainly the System 
has imposed tight money and high interest 
in the name of “fighting inflation’”’ even in 
periods of high unemployment, idle plant 
capacity, and surpluses of goods of all kinds. 

Since 1952, personal income alone from 
interest has been more than doubled and is 
now at the rate of $25 billion per annum, 
which is more than twice the total farm in- 
come of the country. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the importance of this redis- 
tribution of the income, in favor of a rela- 
tively few families, which has been brought 
about by the high-interest policy. 

2. The highly advertised fiction that the 
Federal Reserve is “independent” of the rest 
of the Government in all of its activities 
must be brought to an end. 
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When the Federal Reserve System was set 


tomatically 
nomic activity. And similarly, the money 
supply was to contract automatically with 
contractions in the production of real wealth, 
should such contractions occur. But in re- 
cent years, the Federal Reserve officials have 
been operating on the reverse theory. Spe- 
cifically, they have deliberately and con- 
sciousiy restrained the production of real 
wealth by reducing the money supply, and 
they have taken the position that it is one 
of their main duties to do this, whenever 
they consider it in the public interest to do 
so. I believe you will find, however, that 
these officials have no legal authority for 
trying to regulate the country’s level of eco- 
nomic activity, except for such authority as 
is contained in the Employment Act of 1946, 

The Employment Act of 1946 declares the 
national policy that the Federal Government 
shall coordinate and utilize all of its poli- 
cies, resources, and’ agencies to maintain. 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power—within a system of free 

enterprise. Since the act says that the Fed- 
eral Government's agencies, resources, and 
policies are to be coordinated, I think we can 
assume that the law means just that. Obvi- 
ously, we cannot have either rational Govern- 
ment or Government responsible to the peo- 
ple if the Federal Reserve is to operate as 
an independent, fourth branch of the Gov- 
ernment, making the Nation’s economic poli- 
cies independently of the President’s duties 
and responsibilities for economic policies. 
This would mean that the Federal Reserve 
people would exercise practical veto powers 
over decisions and policies reached in the 
constitutional way, by Congress’ enacting 
bills and the President’s signing them. In- 
deed, the Federal Reserve has, in practical 
fact, vetoed such policies and decisions dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, though 
I suspect with at least the tacit consent of 
the administration. 

You know, of course, that the Democratic 
platform adopted at Los Angeles recognizes 
this unconstitutional state of affairs and 


President will or should impinge upon the 
independence of the Federal Reserve in the 
performance of its quasi-judicial duties and 
its. quasi-legislative duties, which are the 
kinds of duties assigned to the System by 
the Federal Reserve Act. But determining 
monetary policy is an executive duty, and 
it would be folly to think that a Democratic 
President could carry out his economic 
pledges to the country without having a 
voice in deciding monetary policies. The 
pledge to restore our economy to a whole- 
some rate of growth and to provide the world 
with a practical demonstration that our 
economy can grow under a free-enterprise 
system as rapidly as the Russian economy 
grows under the Communist system most 
certainly cannot be kept under a continua- 
tion of the present tight-money policy. 

3. The so-called stock which the private 
banks own in the Federal’ Reserve banks 
should be retired. While the private banks 
do not, in truth, own the Federal Reserve 
banks—indeed, they would own the Govern- 
ment’s power to create money if they did— 
the existence of this stock causes many peo- 
ple and many of the bankers themselves to 
believe that the banks do own the system. 
This misunderstanding leads to banker pres- 
sures for Federal Reserve policies which max- 
imize bank profits rather than for policies 
which are best for the general public. Can- 
celing this stock and repaying the banks 
their money would clear up the confusion 
which leads to bad policies. 
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4, The Federal Reserve's method of buying 
and selling Government securities in the so- 
called open market needs drastic reform. 
The System buys and sells annually many 
billions of dollars of Government securities 
in this so-called open market, a “market” 
which in fact consists of a select group of 
17 Wall Street dealers. This market should 
be opened up to all who care to trade in it— 
or to all who can trade in amounts above 
some reasonable minimum. The importance 
of obtaining a truly open and competitive 
market is that prices at which the Federal 
Reserve trades Government securities have 
a decided influence on interest rates through- 
out the economy. 

Further, this so-called open market in 
Government securities should be put under 
public regulation. The people of this coun- 
try have long since recognized the necessity 
for public regulation of the stock exchanges 
and the commodity markets for such things 
as cotton, wheat, onions, and so on—regu- 
lation not, of course, to fix prices, but to 
assure open and fair competition to safe- 
guard against prices being rigged or the mar- 
ket’s being manipulated. 

5. A variety of steps should be taken to 
strengthen tke smaller banks which serve the 
cities, towns, villages, and crossroads outside 
of New York and Chicago. One of these 
steps would be for the Federal Reserve to 
make available through the 12 regional Fed- 
eral Reserve banks more of the total credit 
it does make available, rather than channel- 
ing, as now, substantially all of this credit 
through the New York City banks. 

Furthermore, in turning out more of its 
credit through the regional Federal Reserve 
banks, the Federal Reserve should also re- 
turn to the practice of discounting eligible 
loan paper for the local banks. This would 
mean more credit available to small and 
independent businesses, because the local 
banks needing more credit for this purpose 
could themselves obtain it. Independent, 
local businesses are rapidly losing out to the 
nationwide chains no less in Maine than 
in Georgia, and one of the main reasons for 
this is that the great corporations can, and 
do, obtain whatever credit they wish to have, 
while the smaller firms get only whatever 
is left over, if any. 

Strong local banks having a fair share of 
the Federal Reserve's credit are the best 
hope that the Main Streets of America will 
not all become absentee owned—that the 
door of opportunity for initiative and in- 
dependence will be kept open. Under its 
recent policies and methods of operation, the 
Federal Reserve System has not, I think, 
proved to be a complete solution to all of 
the probiems it was set up to meet. Wood- 
row Wilson described these problems in 1911, 
in part, as follows: 

“The plain fact is that control of credit— 
at any rate of credit upon any large scale— 
is dangerously concentrated in this country. 
The large money resources of the country 
are not at the command of those who do 
not submit to the direction and domination 
of small groups of capitalists, who wish to 
keep the economic development of the coun- 
try under their own eye and guidance. The 
great monopoly in this country is the money 
monopoly. So long as that exists our old 
variety and freedom and individual 
of development are out of the question. A 
great industrial nation is controlled by its 
system of credit. Our system of credit is 
concentrated. The growth of the Nation, 
therefore, and all our activities are in the 
hands of a few men who, even if their ac- 
tion be honest and intended for the public 
interest, are necessarily concentrated upon 
the great undertakings in which their own 
money is involved and who necessarily, by 
the very reason of their own limitations, chill 
and check and destroy genuine economic 
freedom. This is the greatest question of 
all, and to this statesmen must address 
themselves with an earnest determination 
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to serve the long future and the true lib- 
erties of men.” 

I am sorry for the delay in answering 
your letter. However, I am sure you will 
understand the pressing nature of my legis- 
lative duties. 

Sincerely, 
JaMEs C. OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 

The restrictive effect of the tight- 
money policy upon. our economy is no 
illusion. 

As a further demonstration, may I 
refer to an article, “New Business 
Rhythm,” .published in the October 1959 
issue of Challenge. 

Without the three postwar recessions, our 
GNP would now be running at an annual 
rate of about $600 billion, instead of the 
current $500 billion. The cumulative loss to 
our economy cannot be estimated with the 
precision required for the balance sheet of 
a business concern. But estimates I have 
undertaken, starting from various assump- 
tions, range from $400 billion to $500 billion 
at 1958 prices—approximately the same order 
of magnitude as the cost of our participa- 
tion in World War IT. 


In order to make any kind of estimate 
as to what an increase of $100 billion a 
year in the gross national product would 
mean to the economy, certain assump- 
tions must be made. The following esti- 
mates assume that the additional out- 
put weuld have been possible without 
increasing prices on the average. It also 
assumes that the division of output be- 
tween the private and public sectors of 
the economy would not be significantly 
changed. 

Since in recent years personal income 
has averaged about 80 percent of gross 
national product, it is reasonable to 
assume that an increase of $100 billion 
in GNP would mean an increase in per- 
sonal income of about $80 bil’on. This 
would mean an increase of $444 in per 
capita income, based on present popu- 
lation of about 180 million in the United 
States. Using the figure of the loss to 
the economy in the postwar period of 
$400 billion to $500 billion in GNP, this 
would correspond to a loss in average 
personal income, per capita, of some 
$1,600 to $2,000, or the equivalent of a 
full year’s personal income for most of 
the years in the 1950's. 

If we assume that Government expen- 
ditures—Federal, State, and local—ac- 
count for about 20 percent of total GNP, 
then as annual increase in GNP of $100 
billion would mean an increase in Gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and services 
of about $20 billion, and an increase of 
purchases in the private economy, by 
consumers and by business, of $80 bil- 
lion a year. An increase of $20 billion 
annually can be visualized as being equi- 
valent to the construction of an addi- 
tional $1 million school and a $3 million 
hospital in every one of the 3,050 coun- 
ties in the United States, plus in addi- 
tion the construction of over 7,000 miles 
of modern highways, based on recent 
construction cost averages of about $110,- 
000 per mile. Twenty billion dollars is 
almost twice the total expenditure for 
public schools in the United States in 
1956, which was just under $11 billion. 

The increase of $80 billion in GNP 
which can be attributed to the private 
sector of the economy would in dollar 
terms be the equivalent of the construc- 
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tion of 3 million $20,000 homes: plus 
40,000 industrial establishments of $500,- 
000 each, 

Of course, it must be recognized that 
any such increase in the GNP would be 
used for a wide diversity of purposes, the 
exact distribution of which, both within 
the private and public sectors of the 
economy, cannot be predicted. Hypo- 
thetically one might anticipate that if 
there were an increase of 20 percent in 
the GNP—from $500 billion to $600 bil- 
lion—there could be a corresponding-——20 
percent—increase in number of houses 
started, about 280,000; and in increase in 
number of factory sales of automobiles 
of nearly 2 million. : 

If gross national product were now in- 
creasing at a rate of 5 percent a year, 
instead of 244 percent, it would mean, in 
terms of a $500 billion GNP, an increase 


of $25 billion a year instead of $12.5 


billion a year. 
» Using the same proportions as used 
above, this added increase of $12.5 bil- 
lion would mean additional Government 
expenditures of $2.5 billion and private 
expenditures of $10 billion. The $2.5 
billion would make possible in a year the 
construction of a $1 million school in 
each of 2,500 counties; that is, all except 
550 counties, or the corstruction of 1,000 
$2.5 million hospitals. ‘The $10 billion 
private expenditure would be equivalent 
to the construction of 500,000 $20,000 
houses, or 20,000 half-million-dollar in- 
dustrial establishments. 

Mr. Speaker, America has been short- 
changed. 





Aged Medical Care in Review 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy that waged during the 86th Con- 
gress concerning the question of medical 
care for our elderly citizens was assuaged 
to some extent in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960. Neither of the two 
major points of view prevailed. Both 
the contributory social security approach, 
as embodied in the famed Forand bill 
and in the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment, and the Javits amendment, so 
strongly supported by the administra- 
tion, which provided for Federal grants 
to the States for subsidizing voluntary 
heaith plans, all met with defeat. The 
action finally taken came, as you recall, 
in the form of amendments to title I of 
the Social Security Act. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, this section 
provided for Federal financial participa- 
tion only in State plans for old-age as- 
sistance. These plans, of course, must 
be approved by the Federal Government. 
Basically what has been done this year 
amounts to three basic changes in this 
section of the law. These amendments 
allow the States to develop plans that 
fall into one of three categories: First, 
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and medical assistance for the aged; 
second, those that cover only old-age 
assistance; and, third, those that apply 
only to medical assistance for the aged. 
A separate set of requirements has been 
set down for each of these three types of 
plans. These requirements constitute 
necessary prerequisites for Federal ap- 
proval of State plans. It is important 
to realize that until now the Federal Gov- 
ernment could participate in State plans 
providing monthly payments to those 
people eligible for old-age assistance 
benefits. This was done under the Fed- 
eral percentage formula by which a State 
received from the Federal Government 
four-fifths of the first $30 of its average 
monthly payments for each recipient 
plus the Federal percentage of the re- 
mainder of the average monthly payment 
excluding that part of the payment in 
excess of $65. This Federal percentage, 
of course varies for each State in an in- 
verse relationship with the square of the 
per capita income of the States, but it 
has a minimum of 50 percent and a maxi- 
mum of 65 percent. Under the new 
amendments this payment to the States 
would continue but would be increased 
by adding a further payment based on 
the newly created Federal medical per- 
centage. What this would do, in effect, 
is pay the States an additional amount 
based upon that portion of the average 
monthly assistance payment or of an 
amount up to $12 in excess of the aver- 
age payment which the State spends for 
medical care of recipients of old-age 
assistance. This feature is specifically 
designed to encourage the several States 
to broaden and strengthen their medical 
programs for these people or to initiate 
new programs. In addition a whole new 
area of Federal participation has been 
created. That is to enable the States as 
far as possible to furnish medical assist- 
ance for the aged who are not recipients 
of.old-age assistance but whose incomes 
and resources are not sufficient to meet 
necessary medical expenses, and to allow 


the Federal Government to participate* 


in such efforts. 

As one who has from the very start 
actively supported the Forand bill and 
consequently that approach which would 
pay for medical care through an increase 
in the social security tax, I was under- 
standably disappointed at the defeat of 
that bill. I still favor that approach. 
But these new amendments are at least a 
start and I welcome them as a beginning 
toward the final solution of what to me 
is a “crying human need,” not merely a 
pressing social problem. I feel sure, Mr. 
Speaker, that the years to come will see a 
continuing improvement and augmenta- 
tion of this vitally necessary program. 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of World War II, the United S‘iates 
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stood at the highest point of worldwide 
respect and power. For a short time, 
the United States stood ready to fulfill 
the world’s hopes and aspirations. - It 
had no part in kindling the flames of 
war. Our country had made a decisive 
contribution to victory. During the post- 
war years, the United States seemed 
dedicated to an infinite purpose—the 
purpose of binding up the wounds of war 
for building the machinery for the pres- 
ervation of peace, of aid and guidance to 
the underprivileged and of directing the 
great newly discovered forces of atomic 
energy exclusively toward peaceful hu- 
man betterment. This was the short era 
of magnificent good intentions; many of 
which were realized. 

Unfortunately, there was also the era 
of dangerous delusion. Now, there are 
at least 27 Federal agencies engaged in 
either loaning or giving away our dollars 
and resources to foreign countries. I 
cannot reconcile the totally different at- 
titudes and policies of our Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the economic problems 
of our own people and those of people 
in foreign lands. There is no agency and 
no money for doing for our own people 
what many of these foreign lending and 
giving away agencies are doing for peo- 
ple abroad. It seems to me that if such 
assistance as all these foreign lending 
agencies are providing for people abroad 
are based upon sound economics; then 
surely such assistance for our own people 
is equally sound economics. If our Na- 
tion cannot afford the money for Fed- 
eral aid to education, for pensions to 
veterans of World War I, farm price 
support programs, and help to distressed 
areas at home, then most certainly we 
cannot afford to spend our taxpayers’ 
money for the same purpose in foreign 
countries. What about Federal Govern- 
ment receipts from the public? 

Total tax receipts from 

Apr. 30, 1789 to Jan. 1, 

1946 (157 years) (Wash- 

ington to Truman)-_-_.. $233, 124, 696, 392 
Total tax receipts from 

Jan. 1, 1946 to Jan. 20, 

1953 (7 years) (Mr. 

TEMPO). Hiitn cect: 337, 661, 865, 422 


Total taxes collected and 

received since Washing- 

ton’s time and including 

the Truman administra- 

tion (164 years) __...__- 570, 786, 561, 814 
Total tax receipts under 

the Eisenhower admin- 

istration from Jan. 20, 

1953, to June 1, 1960 

(7 years, 4 months, 11 

Oia” So c38 I See 572, 258, 819, 664 

In other words, the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration collected $1,472,257,850 
more in taxes and revenue than was re- 
ceived in the 164 years preceding them. 
Our national debt—Federal, State, local 
corporation and private, total a stagger- 
ing $1,300 billion. Our Government 
owes more money than all other nations 
in the world combined. To increase 
taxes would be almost certain to bring 
diminishing rates. We cannot continue 
spending at the present rate without un- 
determining our economy. 

During World War II and for several 
years after, American exports of ma- 
chinery and food went to wartorn coun- 
tries, sometimes as foreign aid and some- 
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times as commercial sales. But when 
foreign. countries reached the point 
where they could produce their own re- 
quirements, many of our exports were 
shut out completely by various economic 
restrictions. During that period when 
our products were barred, their manu- 
facturers suffered no competition from 
us; and many of them copied our designs 
which saved them all of the cost of re- 
search, experimenting, and designing. 
With such advantages they have been 
continuously and are now taking over 
more and more of our export trade. 
Their invasion of our domestic markets 
is more evident each day, resulting in the 
loss of foreign trade and employment in 
our own country. The so-called foreign 
aid program has financed and contrib- 
uted every possible assistance toward 
diminishing our export trade and the 
development of industry at home. In 
spite of the fact that one of the Federal 
agencies engaged in giving our money 
and resources away to foreign countries 
had a total unexpended balance at the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, of 
$8,154,355,000, almost $4.2 billion was re- 
quested of the Congress for the fiscal 
year, We are virtually working to set up 
a planned economy in nearly every coun- 
try in the world but the adverse impact 
of foreign aid upon our own economy is 
disastrous. Forty-five percent of our en- 
tire national debt has gone for foreign 
aid and our cumulative interest on 
foreign aid is over $31 billion. Approxi- 
mately $3 billion will be the 1960 interest 
obligation on all U.S, taxpayers. Foreign 
aid alone is the greatest cause of infla- 
tion in America today and if we really 
want to benefit the American people, let 
us discontinue the foreign-aid spending 
program and pass these savings on to 
the American people, Certainly our own 
fiscal economy should not take second 
place to any nation. 





A Report to My Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr, Speaker, in 
the Holy Book we are told: “Let justice 
roll down as waters; and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.” This old Biblicai 
injunction has for many years served as 
a guidepost for me in my public func- 
tions and in my efforts to obtain justice 
and righteousness for the people of my 
district. 

I have just completed 4 years of 
service in the U.S. Congress represent- 
ing the people of the 18th District of 
New York. This is a good occasion to 
inform my constituents about my record, 
and especially about my efforts to serve 
their needs and their interests, They are 
entitled to know it. I believe that a well- 
informed public is an intelligent public. 

My district, which includes Yorkville 
and East Harlem, is one of the most 
cosmopolitan areas in New York. It is 
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a community that is made up of people 
from every nationality, every re 

faith, every race, there are 32 ethnic 
groups. Yet we live in harmony and 
peace, as good neighbors, and with little 
friction. For the most part they are 
working peopie and low-income families, 
but decent and loyal American citizens. 
I regard it as a great honor to serve as 
their Representative in Congress. 

U.S. SECURITY AND DEFENSE 


The security and defense of the United 
States against the onslaught of inter- 
national communism still is the para- 
mount issue in world affairs. Soviet 
Russia and Communist China have 
stepped up their activities in the past 
year to foment trouble, chaos, and dis- 
order in many parts of the world. 
Through infiltration and subversion they 
have made inroeis into peaceful areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Cuba 
and the Congo are two such examples of 
Communist infiltration which is en- 
dangering the peace of the world and 
directly threatening the security of the 
United States. 

Recently I forwarded to my constit- 
uents a copy of my speech entitled “Fi- 
del Castro—From iuiberator to Infidel.” 
Consequently, I shall not repeat my opin-~ 
ion of Castro, and my endeavors to warn 
against the Communist influence in the 
Castro government in Cuba. 

Early in 1959 I was appointed as mem- 
ber of one of the most important com- 
mittees in Congress, the House Appro- 
priations Committee, which deals with 
appropriating funds for all Government 
departments and functions, including 
national defense. This has given me an 
excellent opportunity to learn at first- 
hand about our defense setup, the huge 
cost to maintain it, and the efforts to 
keep the United States prepared for any 
eventuality and to assure the security of 
our Nation. During the current fiscal 
year, for example, we appropriated close 
to $40 billion for defense purposes alone, 
and this constitutes about half of the 
Nation's total budget. 

At hearings of our committee it was 
disclosed that the United States still pos- 
sesses the greatest overall military 
strength in the world, despite the fact 
that in missiles and certain scientific 
achievements in space we may have 
fallen somewhat behind Russia. Our 
position remains strong, but we must not 
remain complacently smug, and we must 
continue all efforts to maintain our su- 
periority with its deterrent capacity. 
For this reason, Congress approved some 
$660 million more for defense than the 
President requested. We felt that the 
present Republican administration was 
not doing enough in this respect, that it 
was more interested in balancing the 
budget than in safeguarding the Nation’s 
security: We must continue to hope for 
peace, but we must also be prepared with 
our defenses. We cannot negotiate peace 
and security from a position of weak- 
mess; we can obtain peace through 
strength. 

To further strengthen our position 
abroad, I supported the mutual security 
appropriation for military and economic 
aid to our allies. Wherever possible we 
sought to eliminate waste in our program 
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to help underdeveloped nations. Our 
primary aim remains to strengthen our 
allies in order to eliminate poverty and 
hunger and to remove the causes which 
could bring communism to them. In this 
way we make it possible for them to join 
with us in the worldwide struggle against 
communism. In order to avoid waste and 
bribery in our foreign aid program, I in- 
troduced an amendment to eliminate 
certain practices by our officials 
abroad. ‘She amendment was adopted 
and is now a part of American policy. 

On several occasions, when we dis- 
cussed the security of the United States 
and our lagging behind Russia in scien- 
tific progress, I appealed to my colleagues 
in Congress for national unity and cast- 
ing aside partisan politics. On one such 
occasion I said: “We do not gain any- 
thing by talking about who is at fault. 
We know we have a struggle against 
communism. Let us face it as Ameri- 
cans and let us forget partisan politics.” 

I also supported legislation against 
seating Communist China in the United 
Nations; encouraging private investment 
abroad to promote American industry 
and reduce Government expenditures; 
and the so-called captive nations reso- 
lution calling for the restoration of free- 
dom and human rights to the peoples of 
Eastern Europe suffering under commu- 
nism. The latter resolution, of which I 
was coauthor, was pastsd unanimously. 
I was coauthor of a resolution to set 
aside a fleet, to be known as the Great 
White Fleet, to render emergency aid to 
nations suffering from famine, epidemics, 
and natural disasters. 


WASTE IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS. 


During hearings of o::r committee, it 
was established that there were many 
wasteful practices in Government de- 
fense procurement, as well as useless 
programs. It was our estimate that 
about $4 billion is being wasted in this 
way, which could be used more efficiently 
and with better results or for reduction 
of the tax burden of the American peo- 
ple. In the past 2 years, I harped con- 
tinuously on this subject, calling at- 
tention to the waste, and particularly 
the harmful influence of retired military 
officers in procuring defense contracts 
through methods described as “influence 
peddling.” 

As a result of my efforts, the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee investi- 
gated the situation. I testified before 
the committee, refraining from bringing 
direct accusations against such officers, 
but merely stressing the dangers involved 
when such officers take on employment 
with defense contractors. Their infiu- 
ence has proven costly to our defense 
budget, but certain elements of the press 
attacked me for my attempts to elimi- 
nate this influence. 

I introduced bills last year and this 
year to correct this situation. In one 
bill it is proposed that the armed services 
use competitive bidding methods in 
awarding contracts, instead of negoti- 
ating such contracts. Another bill pro- 
vides that there should be a ban on 
employment of retired officers by defense 
contractors for at least 2 years to elimi- 
nate influence peddling. When the ap- 
propriation for the Defense Department 
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came up for consideration, I introduced 
an amendment which provided that none 
of the funds could be used to enter into 
a contract which provided compensation 
to retired militsy officers. Unfortu- 
nately, Congress did not approve my 
amendment by a close vote, which shows 


that many of my colleagues felt it was ee 
a worthwhile proposal. I shall continue  ~ 


my fight to eliminate waste and influence 


peddling in this secant phase of our 


defense effort. 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Civil rights continues to be a major 
issue in American life. We must strive 
to eliminate discrimination against 
minority groups because of their racial 
or national origin or their religious be- 
lief. The civil rights bill passed by Con- 
gress is a protection of the voting rights 
of all U.S. citizens, a right which is 
guaranteed in the U.S. Constitution, 
During the consideration of the civil 


rights I expressed my views when I de- . 


clared that the “four cornerstones of 
the tempie of equality are the right to 
vote, the right to decent housing, the 
right to education, and the right to em- 
ployment. Of these, right to vote is the 
key to all civil rights.” The significance 
of civil rights, I stressed in these words: 


“The bread of full freedom, human dig- — 


nity, universal suffrage, and equality of 
opportunity has also been the American 


dream.” I shall continue to fight for ~ 


a meaningful civil rights legislation and 
equal opportunity for all. 


MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGED 


The 15 million citizens of our country 
who are 65 and over are today a most 
disappointed group because the medical 
care plan, as provided in the Forand 
bill, was not enacted. It was my belief 
that this bill was a humane and prac- 
tical measuré which advocated hospital- 


ization, surgical and medical aid, and 4 F 
nursing home care for these elderly 


people under the social security system. 
It was the best approach to the solution 


of this problem, and for this reason I 9 


was a cosponsor of the Forand bill. 
Several times in the past 2 years I 
spoke in support of the measure. I 
showed how it would help our elders in 
their twilight years, and I also pointed 
out that the Republican administra- 


tion’s proposal would merely be a cruel _ 





- a 


hoax on the people. I appeared before ~ 


the House Ways and Means Committee | 
to plead for adoption of a Forand-type § 


bill. Unfortunately, the measure that = 
was finally adopted is nothing more =~ 
than a “pauper’s oath” type of medical © 
aid which will benefit very few, only © 
the poorest of the poor, and it is not 7 
under social security. It will be han- | 


dled instead by the States and there is © 


no guarantee that all States will adopt, a 


so that the overwhelming majority of 7 
the needy elderly people will not bene-~ — 4 


fit by it. ‘ 


I am disappointed by this —— 
I think 


We could have done better. 
the elderly folks have been misled, and 
I would blame the Republican admin- 
istration for this because of its opposi- 


tion to the Forand bill. I am convinced — ¢ 
that not until there is a change in ad- ~ 


ministration will an adequate plan 
meet the medical needs of the aged 
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adopted. I shall continue to work in 
that direction. 

In addition, I have also sponsored and 
supported other legislation to increase 
social security benefits. One of my bills 
calls for reduction from 62 to 50 the age 
at which widows can become eligible to 
receive such benefits. Women over 50 
who become widowed find it most diffi- 
cult to obtain employment and are faced 
with many years of hardship. Another 
of my bills provides that tips and other 
cash gratuities received by wage earners 





- should be regarded as wages under the 


social security system. Tips are consid- 
ered as wages for income tax purposes 
but not for social security. This will 
enable service workers at hotels, restau- 
rants and other places where tips are 
customary “o receive higher social se- 
curity payments when they retire. 
? LABOR LEGISLATION 


Labor has not fared too well in the 
86th Congress, due mainly to a coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats 
who defeated every effort to pass legis- 
lation to aid those in labor’s ranks and 
to institute labor reforms where neces- 
sary. 

My view was that economic advantages 
motivated the passage of the labor bill 
and not true labor reform. I supported 
the Kennedy-Ives bill in the 85th Con- 
gress which was designed to eliminate 
racketeering and corruption. I opposed 
the Landrum-Griffin bill which went far 
beyond the measures to stamp out cor- 
ruption and abuses in union activities. 
This bill, by its restraints on legitimate 
unions, perpetuates the economic ad- 
vantages which southern and antilabor 
States enjoy because of their low wages 
and total lack of social legislation laws, 
such as minimum wage, disability com- 
pensation, and unemployment. ‘This 
bill aids the flight. of industry from New 
York and the industrial East to the 
South. 

The situation was no better in the case 
of increasing the minimum wage from 
$1 to $1.25 an hour and to extend cover- 
age of this benefit to several million 
more workers. I was one of those who 
had- introduced a bill to increase the 
minimum wage, as did a number of my 
colleagues in both Houses of Congress. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate, worked 
hard to obtain passage of the measure. 
But the story is the same. The Repub- 
lican-southern Democratic coalition 
stalled on it and finally defeated it. Our 
fight will continue in the next Congress. 

I supported the area redevelopment 
bill which was intended to help de- 
pressed localities through various reha- 
bilitation and works projects and would 


® have provided much employment, but 


the President vetoed this bill. Another 
measure for the protcction of American 
labor dealt with the importation of 
cheap labor from Mexico to work on 
U.S. farms. Nearly a half million such 
workers are imported yearly for this 
purpose, and this is hurting our own 
farm laborers. It was my opinion that 
the Government should not permit the 
entry of this labor, except for cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of food supplies. 
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Adequate housing for millions of peo- 
ple still remains an acute problem in the 
large cities. In my district many fami- 
lies are still compelled to live in sub- 
standard dwellings. Not enough hous- 
ing units are being built for the low- 
and middle-income families. There is 
also a great need to provide housing for 
elderly persons and for single people. 

All efforts to pass effective legislation 
to provide adequate housing proved fu- 
tile because of. Republican opposition. 
Several times I called on Congress to 
take definite action to rejuvenate the 
Nation’s housing program and to pro- 
vide housing for all income levels. I 
urged that slum areas be eliminated, 
that deteriorating industrial centers be 
restored and that displaced families be 
relocated in better housing. I cited the 
difficulties encountered in finding proper 
housing by elderly persons, veterans, 
college students, and most of all by mi- 
nority groups who run into discrimina- 
tion. I also introduced a bill to amend 
the Housing Act so as to provide aid to 
families and business concerns displaced 
by housing projects. 

All these efforts were of no avail. 
Only a measure to extend for 1 year the 
home improvement program and to pro- 
vide for college housing was enacted. 
The country still needs a decent hous- 
ing program, which should include slum 
clearance, urban renewal, lower pre- 
mium rates on housing loans, and so 
forth. Only under a Democratic admin- 
istration will this be achieved. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Ever since coming to Congress I have 
taken an active interest in the school 
lunch program, which I consider an im- 
portant medium for improving the 

health of the Nation’s children by pro- 

viding them with well-balanced and nu- 
tritious lunches at school. It also serves 
as an outlet for some of our agricultural 
commodities. I recently stated in the 
House: “The school lunch program is 
one of the most worthy programs we 
have in this country and it should be 
expanded. It is inexcusable that needy 
children do not have a school lunch 
program.” 

But instead of expanding it, the Re- 
publican administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are trying to curtail 
this program, 

Several years ago I succeeded in in- 
creasing the cash appropriation for 
school lunches from $100 million to $145 
million. This year, for reasons of écon- 
omy, it was cut back to $95 million. 


EDUCATION AND CARE OF OUR YOUTH 


We all agree that we must give our 
youth the best possible education, but we 
have fallen behind in several respects. 
Higher education has become most ex- 
pensive, so that families of limited means 
cannot afford to send their children to 
college. Our teachers are woefully un- 
derpaid. We are not building enough 
schools and youngsters must study in 
overcrowded classrooms or attend school 
in shifts. This is incredible in our 
country with its vast resources, and ex- 
plains in part why we are falling behind 
the Russians in education. 
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about 85,000 classrooms. But as in the 
case of housing, minimum wage, medical 
care for the aged, and other programs to 
help the people, the measure was killed 
through inaction by the Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition. 

Now the matter will have to come up 
again next year and, let us hope, under a 
favorable Democratic administration. It 
means another year’s delay, and that 
means again overcrowded schools, dou- 
ble shifts, and low-salaried teachers. We 
are not fooling anybody but our own 
children and ourselves. 

To cope with the problem of higher 
education, I introduced a bill to allow 
taxpayers a deduction from their income 
tax for tuition expenses paid for the ed- 
ucation of their dependents. This deduc- 
tion, if enacted, would be available for 
those whose dependents are attending 
college or high school where tuition is 
required, and would apply to tuition up 
to $600 annually. This would be of great 
assistance to parents. 

Closely linked with education is the 
care of our youth, juvenile delinquency, 
proper employment for teenagers no 
longer attending school, and similar 
problems. These should not be ignored. 
Juvenile delinquency is a national prob- 
lem and only an enlightened public can 
deal with it. Courts alone are not 
enough, but rehabilitation and preven- 
tive measures should be adopted with the 
aid of communities everywhere. I intro- 
duced a bill this year to provide Federal 
assistance for projects which will dem- 
onstrate or develop techniques toward a 
solution of this problem. I have also ad- 
vocated that industry and government 
could make a valuable contribution to- 
ward the control or prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency by providing jobs for 
young people, because too much leisure 
time and no outlook for the future leads 
them to crime. 

AMERICANS OF PUERTO RICAN ORIGIN 


Among the various nationality groups 
in my district, Americans of Puerto Ri- 
can origin have assumed a prominent 
place. They are becoming more inte- 
grated into the community with the 
passing of time and are making fine 
progress in overcoming the language 
barrier, social and economic adjustment, 
educational problems, and soforth. The 
community treats them as equals, and 
they in turn are assuming the responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. Many 
Puerto Ricans have become active in 
politics, and some are working in Demo- 
cratic ranks. 

In addition to helping these people 
overcome economic, social, and language 
barriers, we are also doing everything 
possible to raise their standard of liv- 
ing, and ‘especially their standard of 
health. For example, I have traveled 
through the district with a tuberculosis 
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mobile unit urging the public to take 
chest X-rays and to protect themselves 
against the ravages of this disease. We 
have also sponsored programs designed 
to promote better understanding and in- 
tergroup relations between Puerto Ricans 
and other ethnic groups in the district, 
into which we have brought church 
leaders, community and labor repre- 
sentatives, and young people. We ar- 
ranged for an exchange visit of seven 
boys of Italian origin from the district 


‘ who spent a week in Puerto Rico last 


Christmas, and a similar group of Puerto 
Rican youths visited us. 
Last year I yisited Puerto Rico as a 


indinndisteratths Shnnsietete there. 
CONSUMFRS AND FARM PROBLEMS 


As a member of. the Appropriations 
Committee one of my assignments was on 
the Subcommittee on Agriculture. Com- 
ing from a big city, I felt that I could best 
serve as a spokesman for the city people 
and consumers. I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no class war between 
Yarmer and city dweller; we are all in- 
terested in education, decent housing, 
human rights, and a better standard of 
living. When it comes to the high cost 
of living, farmers and consumers actually 
face a common struggle. Farmers are 
receiving less and less of the consumer 
dollar, yet the prices of food keep soar- 
ing—thus showing that the middlemen 
are really the ones who are profiting. 

As spokesman for the consumers I shall 
continue to do all I can for the con- 
sumer benefit and protection, such as 
the school lunch program, poultry and 
meat. inspection for consumer health, 
donations of: food supplies to needy peo- 
ple, improvement of marketing systems 
and inspection, reduction of storage 
rates for agricultural products, dona- 


_ tions of our food surpluses to famine- 


stricken areas abroad, and in other ways. 
I have also called attention to the so- 
called “quick-buck” operators in the 
food industry who are making excessive 
profits and have urged that these opera- 
tions be investigated. 

I led the fight to reduce the high cost 
of storing grains in commercial ware- 
houses and bins, and as a result of my 
activities, the cost of storage has been 
reduced by $100 million. Nevertheless 
storage costs are exceedingly high and 
while bins are overflowing, poverty stalks 
in America and in underdeveloped na- 
tions. That is why I have supported 
many measures for an intelligent dis- 
tribution of foods in our own country 
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and in poverty-stricken areas of the 
world. Our economic superiority is our 
greatest weapon in the struggle for 
friends and peace, and we must use our 
surplus intelligently and must not store 
it without utility like Midas stored. his 
gold. 

I sponsored legislation to establish a 
Department of Urban Affairs which is to 
deal with urban problems, such as hous- 
ing, urban renewal, slum clearance, 
water supply, air and water pollution, 
sewage facilities, public utilities, com- 
muter transportation, and others, in 
order to make life more pleasant for 
those of us living in the big cities. 

In connection with my service on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, I was pleased when the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Representa- 
tive J. L. WHITTEN, paid public tribute to 
me on the floor of the House on May 
10, 1960, saying: 

The gentleman from New York is a splen- 
did lawyer and a tireless worker, who is in- 
terested in the subject. He has contributed 
greatly to the considerations of this sub- 
committee and he has performed great serv- 
ices not only on the subcommittee, but also 
by his understanding of the problems of the 
industrial and city areas. Mr. SaNTANGELO 
has done a great service on this committee, 
and I am glad to say so. 

POSTAL AND GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


I was happy to see Congress enact this 
year a pay increase for postal and Gov- 
ernment workers. I strongly supported 
this increase, although I had hoped that 
it would be higher than the 714 percent 
actually voted. Early in 1960 I intro- 
duced a bill to increase the salaries of 
postal and Federal employees by about 
12% percent. I felt that this was an 
adequate pay raise which these em- 
ployees deserve and which would provide 
them with an income to work in dignity 
and to maintain the family as a unit. 

When the pay raise bill came up for 
consideration, I spoke in favor of it and 
voted for it. When President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill, I voted to override 
his veto because I felt that these workers 
deserved the raise. It was always my 
belief that the Government must treat 
its employees fairly, and for that reason 
I supported the raise and other measures 
which would improve the lot of postal 
and Federal workers. 

Last year I voted in favor of-the health 
benefits program for Government work- 
ers, and this year I suported the bill to 
extend these health benefits to retired 
employees. I also sponsored legislation 
to increase the annuity of retired Gov- 
ernment workers. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Several important bills were enacted 
by Congress which are of interest. to vet- 
erans, their dependents and survivors. I 
supported the bill to provide funds for 
direct loans to veterans for the purchase 
of homes and to.extend the guaranteed 
loan program for another 2 years. I also 
suported bills to permit conversion of 
policies of nationai service life insurance 
for World War Il-and Korean veterans, 
additional compensation for children of 
disabled veterans, improvement of the 
pension program for all veterans and 
their dependents. 


of providing decent housing for veterans, 
and also for protection of veterans’ de- 
posits on homes and giving them lower 


interest rates so that their monthly pay-— 


ments would not be so high. I sponsored 


legislation to remove certain provisions — 
from the law which are unfair to vet- 


erans who have less than 90 days of serv- 
ice in the matter of non-service-con- 
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On several occasions I spoke in favor 





nected disability. The veterans of this — 


country deserve our fullest support at all 
times. 
IMMIGRATION 
With the exception of one small meas- 
ure, there was practically no action by 
Congress in the field of immigration 


legislation. The one measure enacted ~ 


would admit about 5,000 European refu- 


gees and would continue the alien orphan 


program, 

I was cosponsor of a bill to revise the 
present discriminatory immigration and 
to abolish the national origins quota sys- 
tem, but the committee did not even hold 
hearings on any of these bills. Another 
of my bills proposed that 30 percent of 
the quotas each year be made available 
for issuance of visas to qualified immi- 


grants who are parents of US. citizens _ 


or unmarried children of such parents, 
There was no action on this bill either. 
Despite these delays and setbacks I shall 
continue to work for liberalization of our 
immigration laws. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


Among other bills which I supported 
were: admission of Hawaii as the 50th 
State; Water Pollution Control Act to 


eliminate pollution in rivers and along 


shores in the interests of public health; 


the Small Business Investment Act to 


help small business people obtain long- 


term loans; public works projects which 4 


include major improvements in New 
York harbor; food stamp plan for distri- 
bution of surplus commodities to needy 
persons in the United States, and other 
measures. 

I sponsored legislation authorizing the 
Federal Government to participate in the 
New York World’s Pair to be held in 
1964; to establish 2. Joint Committee on 


Intelligence Matters to study the activi- | 


ties relating to the gathering of intelli- 


gence affecting the security of the United 


States; to reimburse States for certain 3 


free and toll roads on the national high- 


way system; to designate March 9 of 
each year as Amerigo Vespucci Day in ~ 


honor of the Italian navigator after 
whom America is named, 

I was also cosponsor of a resolution, 
passed by both Houses of Congress, for 
U.S. participation in the centennial cele- 
bration in 1961 in honor of the 100th 


anniversary of the unity of Italy and © 


recognition of the achievements of the 
Italian people during the last century. 


I was cosponsor of a bill, enacted into © 
law, which provides a deduction from ~ 
income tax for all medical and dental ~ 
expenses incurred by dependents over 65 — 
If your parents or your ~ 
wife’s parents reside with you or are 
dependent on you for support, you may # 
now deduct their medical expenses from “=F 


years of age. 


your income tax. I also voted to reduce 
the cabaret tax from 20 to 10 percent. 
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I strongly supported the resolution in 
Congress res indignation at the 
desecrations churches, synagogues 
and other Fc of worship of all re- 
ligious faiths. We must not tolerate 
such indignities ‘to religious edifices in 
this country. I have often participated 
in brotherhood rallies and on such occa- 
sions I have protested against those who 
seek to spread religious hatred and 
bigotry. 

Similarly, I have protested against 
certain elements of the press and other 
media of expression who are defaming 
and maligning, directly and by innuendo, 
Americans of Italian descent. Such de- 


_ famation of a proud ethnic group must 


be stopped, and henceforth we must 
cease the practice of guilt by association, 
which is un-American and undemocratic. 
In this connection, it is worth reporting 
that last year it was my great pleasure 
to sponsor 55 members of the Columbia 
Lawyers Association, an organization of 
lawyers of Italian origin in New York, 
for admission to practice before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. ‘This year I again spon- 
sor for admission 38 members of the 
same group. 

I also supported the efforts in Con- 
gress to obtain the records of the Port 
of New York Authority in order to ex- 


.amine thoroughly its operations and the 


charges of favoritism. The Port of New 
York Authority still permits extortionate 
tolls over bridges and tunnels in the New 
York area, although some of these, such 
as the Holland Tunnel, have been paid 
for several times over. It is high time 
that Congress looked into its financial 
dealings and operations. 

’ On the anniversaries of the independ- 
ence of various countries, I have made it 
a custom each year to extend greetings 
to the people of those nations and their 
kinsmen in America. I do this annually 


_ on the anniversary of the establishment 


of Israel, and express my continued sup- 
port for that country. Im the case of 
countries in Europe which have fallen 
under Communist domination, such as 
Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, I protest the inhumanities perpe- 
trated against the people of those coun- 


- tries and express the hope that they 


would soon. be liberated. 

My offices in Washington and New 
York perform many personal services for 
several thousand people each year who 
contact me or my staff on various prob- 
lems. My staff and I are ready at all 
times to be helpful in any way we can to 
the people of my district. I am very 
proud of this record of seryice and want 
to express my sincerest thanks for a 
job well done to my Washington staff, 
Mrs. Melba Coutsonikas and Miss Maria 
Gobbi, for their invaluable help. Like- 
wise, I want to thank my New York 
assistants, Max Feigin, Modesto Munoz, 


_ “and Michael Lazzazaro, who are doing a 


Splendid job in the district. Over 21,000 
residents have been serviced ia my area 
in the past 4 years. 

I hope and trust that the people of 
my district will permit me to continue to 
serve them in the U.S. Congress. They 
know that I am devoted to the com- 
munity, I understand its problems, and 
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I have the interests of tne people 
at heart. They know that 
service I have always tried 
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welcome and will weceive full considera- 
tion. Please address your letter to: Con- 
gressman ALFRED E. SaNTANGELO, New 
war Office Building, Washington 25, 





Another One for the Books 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic library services of our Nation are a 
vital part of the educational opportuni- 
ties which we provide our citizens in an 
effort to give equal opportunity to all. 
Although the library services program, 
which came into being with enactment 
of the Library Services Act during the 
84th Congress, has been in operation 
for 5 years, the condition of library serv- 
ices in rural areas is far from adequate. 

We are spending vast sums to insure 
our Nation’s strength abroad. Of great 
and equal importance is our strength at 
home and I believe there is no question 
that an informed and educated citizenry 
is the backbone of that strength. To- 
day’s libraries serve their communities 
in many important ways. Every public 
library is, in fact, a ce:ter for the dis- 
semination of a wide variety of educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational ma- 
terials; a source of guidance in the ex- 
ploration and development of personal 
interests; a clearinghouse for the gath- 
ering and discussion of ideas, practical 
as well as cultural, important to com- 
munity and an invaluable extension of 
the school on all levels. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to point to 
the fact that the first bill which I in- 
troduced upon coming to the Congress of 
the United States was a bill to establish 
the library services program. Last 
month the House of Representatives ap- 
proved and cleared for the President’s 
signature a bill to extend the Library 
Services Act “to promote the further de- 
velopment of public library service in 
rural areas” for an additional 5 years. 
It is, of course, impossible to adequately 
assess the value and the rich rewards 
realized by our citizens, particularly 
those in rural areas, as a result of this 
wise investment of Federal funds 
through the library services programs. 
The modest sums made available to the 
States through the program has not only 
done a good deal to provide our rural 
areas with library services, but has 
stimulated local governments and com- 
munities to doing their part in giving li- 
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brary facilities and services to our chil- 
dren and adults. In this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, and in an effort to clear up any 
misunderstanding 


with particular 
Ohio—I would like to record a few facts 
and figures. 

In earlier discussion on this iegisla- 
tion it was observed that. $21,261,612 of 
Ohio’s intangibles tax money is spent 
each year on libraries in Ohio. And it is 
certainly true that $21 million is a lot 
of money. But take a look at where the 
$21 million went and what it means to 
the 88 counties in Ohio: $16 million or 
75 percent of that total went into the 9 
metrepolitan counties in which are situ- 
ated the cities of Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, Akron, Can- 
ton, Youngstown, and Lorain; $19 million 
or 90 percent of the total went into the 
above counties and adjacent industrial 
counties containing such cities as War- 
ren, Hamilton, Lima, Ashtabula, Spring- 
field, Salem, Mansfield, Steubenville, 
Newark, and others. 

Thus 31 counties received $19 million 
or 90 percent of the total library income 
in 1959. Fifty-seven counties had to ex- 
ist on 10 percent of the total or approxi- 
mately $2,200,000. 

And what does this mean to the 
libraries in some of these 57 counties? 
Adams County, had a total of $6,526 on 
which to operate two libraries in the 
county, located in the communities of 
Peebles and Manchester. This is not 
enough to hire one librarian and rent a 
building, to say nothing of buying books, 
which is the library’s reason for exist- 
ence; yet this amount bad to be divided 
among two libraries. How could such a 
library or libraries even begin to think 
of buying a bookmobile to serve the small 
towns and rural areas in the county? A 
bookmobile itself costs $15,000 to pur- 
chase and another $15,000 annually to 
operate. 

How could a county like Carroll, situ- 
ated right next to wealthy Stark County 
in northeastern Ohio but with a library 
income of $17,713 get an additional 
$30,000 to establish bookmobile service? 
If it received 100 percent of the collection 
in that county, which it did not, there 
would not be enough to do this. 

How could Union County, with a 
library budget of $27,000 which might be 
considered adequate, pick up an addi- 
tional $30,000 to start bookmobile serv- 
ice? 

Monroe County in 1959 had a total in- 
tangibles collection of $10,509. How 
much library service will that provide? 
Noble County had a collection of $6,170 
of which only $4,000 could be spared for 
the library. Pike County had a total of 
$6,333, not much better. Vinton County 
had $4,417. The library there received 
100 percent of the collection, which 
sounds wonderful but still only repre- 
sents about one-eighth of the cost of a 
bookmobile. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared last month in the Toledo Blade to- 
gether with a feature article from the 
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[From the Toledo Blade, Aug. 27, 1960] 
' Pace or Oprmvion 
A little bill that had been snagged in the 


passed this week by the House under a sus- 
pension of the rules and sped on its way to 
the White House. It is at least a small plus 
mark for the shirttail session of Congress. 

The bill involved—and its prospects had 
seemed very dim for a while—was a 5-year 
extension of the Library Services Act of 1956. 
Under it, the Federal Government is au- 
thorized to provide a total of $7.5 million a 
year in matching aid to the States to encour- 
age the development of rural library services. 

This moderate Federal help has been most 
useful in Ohio. The chief and almost only 
public support for libraries in this State 
comes from the intangibles tax. Of approxi- 
mately $22 million distributed to them from 
this source last year, 90 percent went to li- 
braries in 31 industrial and urban counties. 

These counties, of course, contain most of 
the population and supply the bulk of in- 
tangibles revenues. But that’s no excuse 
for depriving people in rural areas, and par- 
ticularly children who are the best custom- 
ers of libraries, of books that educate and 
entertain. 

The people of rural Ohio, and rural Amer- 
ica, will benefit from the extension of this 
inexpensive form of pump-priming Federal 
aid. There’s no surplus of books on the 
farms and in the small towns. 


[From the Toledo Blade, Sept. 11, 1960] 
EXPANSION OF STATE LipRaRY FACILITIES 

CHARTED UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF FORMEK 

ToLEpOAN—NeEw PROJECTS IN THE WorRKS 

FoR 143-Year-OLp AGENCY 

(By Frank Kane) 

CoL_umsBvus.—One of the oldest and yet per- 
haps least known of the State agencies is the 
State library. 

It dates back to 1817 when Gov. Thomas 
Worthington used some State contingency 
funds to buy books for his legislators. 

For many ‘lecades the State library re- 
mained largely an information center for 
State officials and members of the general 
assembly. 

But in recent years, under the leadership 
of Walter T. Brahm, former assistant li- 
brarian of the Toledo Public Library, and 
with the aid of Federal grants, it has been 
rapidly expanding its activities. 

Today Mr. Brahm, the State librarian, has 
big plans for its future, including a pro- 
posal to issue statewide library cards to Ohio 
residents which could be used to draw books 
from any public library in the State and 
establishing nine regional book storage and 
service centers to aid small libraries through- 
out the State. 


As Mr. Brahm points out, most of the 270 
tax supported libraries in Ohio are small, 
with budgets of less than $25,000 a year and 
staffs of fewer than a half dozen employees. 

With the high cost of books today, they 
need every bit of help that they can get from 
the State in order to provide adequate 
service. 

The first regional book storage and service 
center has already been established in Na- 
poleon, to service about 30 small northwest- 


ern Ohio libraries. And Mr. Brahm is asking 
the general assembly to appropriate funds 
next year for eight other such centers. 

The State library itself is housed on 21, 
floors of the State office building in Colum- 
bus aud has about 900,000 volumes, 
from the latest fiction to all types of non- 
fiction. 


Any resident of Ohio is eligible for a card 
enabling him to draw books from the State 
library. But as might be expected, most of 
the persons who visit the library are resi- 
dents of Franklin Coun®Y and State employ- 
ees. 
Governor DiSalle makes frequent use of 
the library in researching executive ques- 
tions. For example, the library recently 
furnished him with a sheaf of material on 
the clemency powers of the Governor that he 
utilized in writing a formal statement com- 
muting a death sentence. . 

Since State agencies are required to 
furnish copies of their official publications 
to. the library, it also is used extensively by 
legislative research committees. Other 
States also mail copies of their documents 
and publications to the library. 

In addition, the library houses a large 
genealogical collection, including census 
records which show the names of persons 
residing in’ Ohio up to 1880. It also has 
‘some valuable Ohio historical records, in- 
cluding letters of Arthur St. Clair, first Gov- 
eronr of the Northwest Territory, and replies 
to him from President Washington. . 

The library also does a considerable mail 
order and traveling book collection business 
throughout the State. 

Persons can write for volumes unavailable 
locally and the library will either furnish 
them, with the customer paying the mailing 
costs, or make arrangements with another 
library in the State to ship the volume to 
the resident's local library for his use. 

The State pays the loaning library 50 cents 
for handling and packaging of the volume. 
In addition it loans collections of books to 
small libraries for a year ata time. 

It also provides advice to local libraries on 
financing and operations and distributes 
about $270,000 a year in State subsidies to 
them. 

A total of $40,000 goes to the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati libraries for providing braille 
service to the blind and the rest is dis- 
tributed on a needs formula. 

The biggest boost to the library came in 
recent years when the Federal Government 
started allocating money to the States to 
improve rural library service. 

Ohio now gets about $270,000 a year from 
the United States, and this money has been 
spent on bookmobile service to Adams and 
Brown Counties in southern Ohio and Ful- 
ton and Henry Counties and parts of De- 
fiance County in the northwestern sector, 
the establishment of the regional center in 
Napoleon, purchase of additional books for 
the State library, and the start of a state- 
wide cataloging service. 

(The bookmobiles, incidentally, are al- 
most self-supporting once they start oper- 
ating because of local contributions, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brahm.) 

The cataloging center, located in a for- 
mer supermarket in Columbus, was inaugu- 
rated because today “it costs almost as 
much to catalog a book as it does to buy 
it,” Mr. Brahm said. 

Many small libraries simply cannot af- 
ford to hire skilled catalogers, and the 
State is trying to set up a system whereby 
it will furnish any of the indexing and 
cataloging operations at cost. It is already 
servicing about 15 small libraries, mostly in 
southern Ohio. 

Mr. Brahm’s most controversial project has 
been his proposal for a statewide library 
card. Officials of many smaller libraries 
have welcomed the idea, he seid, but offi- 
cials of some large libraries oppose it be- 


September 21 


cause they fear it will result in a lot of © 
nonreturned books. 

Mr. Brahm would have the State 
tee any losses and assume the responsibility © 
for recovery from forgetful borrowers. 

The State librarian, who receives $11,280 
@ year (less than head Ifbrarians receive in 
many major cities), has spent most of his” 
life working with books. When he was in 
high school in his native Massillon, Ohio, ~ 
he worked in the Massillon Library and then 


received a scholarship to Western Reserve 


University where he received a .bachelor’s 


degree and a master’s degree in library © 4 


science. i 
Later he worked in the Western Reserve 
Library before moving to Toledo in 1937 as 
head of the business and technology section 
of the Toledo Public Library. 
In 1938 he was made assistant Toledo li- 
brarian and served in that post until 1942 
when he became State librarian. ; 


Today, he supervises a staff of about 60 3 


persons working on a budget of about $769,- 
000 per year, including the $270,000 a year in 
State subsidies to local libraries and $270,- 
000 in Federal subsidies. 


Joni James: Operation Reindeer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 


entertainment profession has on almost ~ 4 


every occasion responded to the call for 
charity. They have done so either in 
the form of offering their talents to 
charitable groups or spearheading drives - 
to raise funds to alleviate the suffering 
of war veterans, cancer victims, cerebral 


palsy sufferers, and other human beings 3 % 


afflicted with disease or trouble. 
One of the admirable performers is 


Joni James who has taken it upon her-  ¥ 


self to raise funds for the benefit of for- 


gotten and hospitalized war veterans | 


whose services apparently have been for- 
gotten and who require a little bit of 
comfort especially during the holiday ~ 
seasons. ; i 


In the little body of Joni James there a ; 


beats a strong and big heart. Her in- 
terest in the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart called Operation Reindeer 
is a noble enterprise and should be 
brought to the attention of the American 
public. 


oa 


A letter to me requesting funds for © 


the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
Post Office Box 58, New York 58, N.Y., 
sent by Joni James was a touching one. 
I believe that this letter will prove of 
interest and a source of inspiration to 


the readers. Any funds collected will be © 
allocated to servicemen in the New York — 


area who wish to go home for Christmas. 
Miss James is doing one-woman con- 
certs throughout the country in order 
raise funds for these veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war and her 
appeal should not go unheeded. 
The following is a copy of her letter 


We have had peace for many years 
it is easy to forget that there are disabled 


veterans in our hospitals who have been © 


there all that time. Some will never know 


a home such as we have, but, if you will 
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join with the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, Alexander Hamilton Chapter No. 3, 


we will see that these lonesome boys. will 
have Christmas dinner at home with loved 
ones this Christmas. 

Uncie Sam provides the finest medical care 
in the world for our wounded veterans and 
servicemen. ‘These veterans have depend- 
ents. Their paychecks go to their loved 
ones for food, clothing, rent and all those 
incidentals that we know cost so much. 
There is no money left for costly transpor- 
tation to Chicago, Oregon, San Francisco, or 
any of the States and territories where our 
hospitalized veterans’ homes are lo¢éated. 

It is mighty lonesome to wake up any 
morning in a hospital bed far away from 
home. On Christmas, when the church bells 
are ringing and you can hear everyone say- 
ing, “Merry Christmas” to their loved ones, 
wouldn't it make your own Christmas so 
much brighter to know that you made it 
possible for one of these lonesome boys to 
say, “Merry Christmas, mother’? 

What do we owe a veteran who paid for 
our right to happiness and safety by sacri- 
ficing so much? These boys do not com- 
plain, though they face months, even years, 
of treatment in cheerless surroundings be- 
fore they can hope to pick up the threads 
of their former lives. 

To spend Ohristmas at home with mother, 
dad, sisters, and brothers—that’s the shin- 
ing hope and dream of hundreds of veterans 
and hospitalized servicemen in our local 
veterans’ hospitals—separated by hundreds 
and, in many cases, thousands of miles from 
their families. At such a time, even the 
strongest spirit sings when confronted by 
bleak, antiseptic walls and endless hospital 
routine. It’s not every hospitalized service- 


. man that can go home for Christmas. Some 


are too ill to make the trip. These are the 
boys whose parents we bring here to the 
hospital to visit with them during this Yule- 
tide season. While so many others who 
could go home, simply do not have the 
money for transportation. 

These boys spend their Christmas holidays 
thinking about the folKs back home, and 
the turkey dinner they are missing. They 
gave all they could so that we may enjoy 
freedom and live in peace. Now they just 
want to spend a few days, a few hours, with 
their families; eat a good home-cooked meal, 
and see their friends and children for a 
brief visit. 

But they can’t go—they are too proud to 
admit it—they are broke. They just sent 
their service paycheck home so that their 
loved ones would have a happy Christmas. 
They stay behind and tell their families, 
“Don’t worry about me. I will have a fine 
Christmas.” We all know this is not true. 

Race, creed, and color have no influence 
on the qualification in selecting which boys 
go home. The chaplains and special service 


| Officers select each boy as to his physical 
_ ¢yndition. 
) coopera*ing fully with Purple Heart to make 
| Teservations in advance to assure these boys 
» safe trip home. It will cost approximately 
' $100 per man for a round trip. 


The airlines and railroads are 


Just keep in mind that for a wounded vet 


E in a Government hospital, the war never 
| ends. Each day is a continuing battle 
against pain and despair, and worst of all, 


loneliness. Whether these lomesome boys 
spend Christmas at home with their loved 
ones or remain in lonely hospitals depends 
on you. 

Your check in any amount, will help put 


| these boys aboard a plane or train, and this 
' little act of kindness will enable these boys, 


who have recovered sufficiently from their 
injuries, make this long-awaited furlough 


4 _ “home for Christmas’’ the happiest day of 
7 =«their lives. 


JONI JAMES. 
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Our National Flag 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit for the Recorp a brief his- 


War Centennial Commission of West 
Virginia, and one of West Virginia’s 
foremost historians, in which he makes 
special reference to West Virginia’s Civil 
War era. I found Mr. Norona’s work 
extremely interesting and most timely in 
@ year when our flag is altered once 
again with the admission of Hawaii to 
the Union. I feel my colleagues will en- 
joy reading it. 

Our NaTIONAL FLaG, 1860-1960, Wirn Specra. 
REFERENCE TO WEST VirciInia’s CIviL WAR 
Era 

(By Delf Norona) 


In this year 1960—eve of the Civil War 
Centennial period—let us turn back the 
pages a hundred years. 

We find in 1860 the national flag of the 
United States had 83 stars, each represent- 
ing a State in the Union. This had been the 
number since 1859, when Oregon was ad- 
mitted as the 33d State. 

The flag's general design had been estab- 
lished by an act of Congress passed in 1818 
that “from and after the 4th day of July 
next, the flag of the United States be 13 
horizonal stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be 20 stars, white in a blue 
field. And * * * on the admission of every 
new State into the Union, one star be added 
to the union of the flag; and that such addi- 
tion shall take effect on-the 4th day of 
July then next succeeding such admission.” 

This has been the law from 1818 to the 
present time. 

However, no provision was made as to the 
arrangement of the stars in the blue field, 


and there was a wide variety of arrangements © 


of the stars on individual fiags both before 
and during the Civil War. 

It was noted at one time that ships in the 
harbor of New York and buildings in the 
city displayed flags with a wide variety of 
designs. 

All had 13 stripes, but some alternated 
from white to red instead of red to white. 
As for the stars in the blue field, in most 
cases they were arranged in horizontal rows; 
however, the number of stars in each row 
varied with the whim of the flagmaker. 
Others had the stars arranaged in a lozenge, 
a diamond, or a circle. One vessel had one 
large star composed of small ones within a 
border of the latter. Another carried the 
stars in the form of an anchor, while still 
another had this anchor embellished with 
a circle of smaller stars. 

Kansas, with its memories of John Brown, 
was admitted to the Union in January 1861, 
but the 34-star flag did not become official 
until July 4 of that year. So, at the time 
of Abraham Lincoln’s election and the out- 
break of the Civil War, the national flag 
contained 33. stars. 7 

However, the fact that the additional star 
should not be added until July 4 after the 
admission of a new State is frequently over- 
looked, and flags with new stars are some- 
times flown soon after a State’s admission. 

Lincoln, while en route to Washington for 
his inauguration participated in flag-raising 
ceremonies at Philadelphia outside Inde- 
pendence Hall on February 22, 1861, where 


“I am invited and called before you to par- 
ticipate in raising above Independence Hali 
the flag of our country, with an additional 
star upon it.” 


flags, even if they had to make flags out of 
their shirts. 


Thousands of flags floated from the house- 
tops, from windows, and across the streets, 
floating in all directions. Union badges and 
red, white, and blue rosettes were profusely 
displayed by men, women, and children, and 
little banners fluttered above the ears of 
hundreds of horses. 

A diminutive flag used in Wheeling during 
that period has been preserved, me 2 
by 3% inches, its staff being 6 inches long, 
which could have been mounted above the 
ears of a horse. An interesting feature about 
this little flag is that the stars are 
in concentric circles with a large star in the 
center and two additional stars in each cor- 
ner. 

There were “not less than 2,000 flags fly- 
ing, one with 35 stars for the State of West- 
ern Virginia,” so noted a correspondent from 
another State. 

The forgotten creator of that flag little 
realized that it was probably the first 35-star 
national flag, prepared fully 2 years prior 
to West Virginia’s admission into the Union 
as the 35th State. 

A public subscription was taken and an 
immense flag was made and raised over the 
Federal customhouse and post office build- 
ing, still standing. At least 6,000 persons 
were present at the ceremonies, and the 
orator of the day declaimed. 

“Never while life shall last, shall that flag 
be torn from that building.” 

Home guards were presented with a flag 
at a ceremony on the same day and salutes 
were made by them to the prominent flag on 
the Federal building. 

A discordant note occurred when one spec- 
tator yelled for Jeff Davis. He was mobbed 
amid cries of “Hang him,” and the unfor- 
tunate man had to be rescued by the police. 
In commenting on the customhouse flag- 


raising, the Richmond Examiner vehemently ~ 


condemned the “ruffians” who pulled down 
the colors of Virginia and replaced it “by 
the Abolitionist stripes.” 

Stationers offered envelopes for sale with 
the flag printed on them in a variety of de- 
signs. These are now collectors’ items, 
known as Civil War patriotic envelopes.' One 
bore the legend “Colors warranted not to 
run.” 
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Ladies were asked to “show your col 
by wearing “Balmoral skirts in a pattern of 
red, white, and blue.” Enterprising mer- 
chants offered red, white, and blue neckties 
to the men and breast pins with the design 
of rp American flag. 

A reporter accompanying the Union troops 
which first reached Grafton wrote that the 
little girls and young ladies of the town pa- 
raded with aprons formed of the American 
flag. ‘The soldiers cheered tremendously, 
brought out the band and played their best 
pieces. 

At numerous gatherings of people in 
northwestern Virginia the flag wads much in 
evidence and flag poles were erected in many 
places. 

For instance, in. Sistersville a large flag in- 
scribed “State Division” was carried in a 
procession. Two flags, one a monster, 35 
feet by 16, were raised in Welisburg. Three 
large flags were flown at a voting place in 
Moundsville. The Wood County delegates 
were preceded by a band,and three flags. 
During @ flag-raising assembly a Secessionist 

the flag of this country as 
rotten,” pulled a pistol. He was over- 
powered, clobbered on the noggin, and the 
meeting proceeded as planned. 

On militia muster day in Lewis County 
the officers generally were afraid that dis- 
play of the flag would cause trouble. One 
officer, a pugnacious son of old Erin, dis- 
agreed, procured a homemade fiag, and, as 
the brigade minus flags, formed for review, 
dramatically rode up at full gallop on a fine 
black charger, stopped short opposite the 
regiments and unfurled the Stars and Stripes 
to the breeze amidst mixed cheers and jeers. 

As new companies and regiments were 
formed there were usually ceremonial pres- 
entations of flags by patriotic citizens, often 
handmade and sometimes of silk, with ap- 
propriate responses of thanks by an officer. 

At Martinsburg, a Wisconsin regiment was 
presented by the Union ladies “with a beau- 
tiful national design,” and at Aurora the 
patriotic ladies likewise presented the Sev- 
enth Indiana Infantry Volnuteers with a 
fiag. 

A company of men from Hancock County 
marched to Pittsburgh where they enlisted 
in a Pennsylvania regiment. They were 
there presented with a splendid flag by the 
ladies of Pittsburgh, on which were 35 stars, 
1 of which is for New Virginia. 

There are many other instances of such 
flag presentations. 

In addition to flags given by patriotic 
citizens, the Reorganized (Union) Govern- 
ment of Virginia and later the State of West 
Virginia presented flags to various regiments 
from time to time. These seem always to 
be of silk: Some 60 national and State 
battle flags are now deposited in the mu- 
seum of the Department of Archives in 
Charleston, W. Va. Under adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions they have greatly de- 
terioratéd through the years and are now 
literally crumbling to dust. If allowed to 
remain in their present condition in another 
century nothing will be left but the bare 
standards with little piles of grey dust 
beneath them. 

In 1861 U.S. Army regulations provided 
that infantry regiments should carry silken 
national flags, with the number and name 
of the regiment embroidered in silver on the 
center strip. Artillery regiments had the 
number and name embroidered in go'd. 

An examination of numerous national 
flags carried by regiments during the Civil 
War shows a wide variety of arrangements 
of the stars: In parallel rows, ovals, con- 
centric circles, some with a large star formed 
of small stars in the center and a star in 
each corner, a cross, and the like. 

Among the hundreds of Civil War flags in 
the West Point museurn there are three or 
four general arrangements in the many mi- 
nor variations. It may well be that these 
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arrangements were specified in contracts to 
flag manufacturers but such specifications 
had no official standing. 

The flags in use by various Union com- 
manders show somewhat unusual arrange- 
ments of stars and even the Union itself. 
General Grant once used a flag with five rows 
of stars, alternating eight and six stars in 
horizontal rows, the correct number if used 
on or after Juiy 4, 1865; General Sherman 
had the same number but they were ar- 
ranged in vertical rows, the field running 
much longer vertically than horizontally. 
General Burnside had imposed on the blue 
field of his flag an anchor in a shield, colored 
red, blue, and green, the design surrounded 
by 35 stars. The Cavalry Division of the 
Army of the Potomac had crossed sabers in 


gold on the blue field, with two groups of — 


16 stars each, each group arranged in the 
form of'a star. The headquarters flag of the 
14th Army Corps had an acorn in the blue 
field surrounded by 33 stars, and so on. 
Sometimes the stars were of gold instead of 
white as prescribed by law. 

Nevada was admitted as the 36th State on 
October 1, 1864, but the 36-star flag did not 
become official until July 4, 1865, about 3 
months after Lee’s surrender, the event 
which practically terminated our most 
tragic era. 

Therefore, the outbreak of the Civil War 
found the United States with a 33-star flag 
(Oregon); on July 4, 1861, a 34-star flag 
(Kansas); on July 4, 1963, a 35-star flag 
(West Virginia); superseded July 4, 1865, by 
a 36-star flag (Nevada). 

It is interesting to note that the first 
land battle of the Civil War was the Battle 
of Philippi on June 3, 1861, at which we 
had a 33-star flag, in the following month 
the battle of Rich Mountain, July 11, 1861, 
was fought under a 34-star flag: At Gettys- 
burg the West Virginia troops there fought 
under the same 34°star flag, the battle end- 
ing July 3, 1863; commencing the next day 
with Lee’s retreat the official Union flag had 
35 stars. Probably no one at the time 
thought of the matter. The national flag 
still had 35 stars at Appomattox, at which 
many West Virginia units were present. 

Three contemporary 35-star flags still ex- 
tant in West Virginia may be mentioned: 
One is in the West Virginia Department of 
Archives and History, said to have ‘been 


‘hoisted at Gettysburg the day of Lincoln's 


address; a homemade 35-star flag with small 
stars in the shape of a larger star used in 
Wheeling on the return of the boys, is still 
preserved there. Another 35-star flag, also in 
the form of a larger star, known as the Syca- 
more Community flag was displayed during 
the war on the road between Clarksburg and 
Buckhannon, now owned by Mrs. Eleanor 
Williams of the latter place. 

The flying of flags at public schools dates 
back to the Civil War, when a flag was first 
unfurled on May 11, 1861, at a New Bedford, 
Mass., grammar school. The custom spread, 
and in 1901 an act of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature made the display of US. flags at 
schools compuisory during the time schools 
are in session. 

Following the war, flags with new stars 
were brought into use as follows: 


Number of stars: Brought into use 
July 14, 1865 

, 1867 

1876 

1890 

, 1891 

1896 

1908 

, 1912 


Additional States represented: Nevada, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 
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There was no officially prescribed 
ment for the stars in the union of 
American flag until 1916 when the arrange. 
ment was prescribed by Executive Order No. 
2390. President Eisenhower has twice issued 
orders regarding the ment of the 
stars in flags, for the 49-star flag (Alaska) 
which came into use July 4, 1959, and the © 
50-star flag (Hawaii) which comes into use 
on July 4, 1960. 
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Schoeppel Answers COPE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 


ment to be made a part of the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
statement which I have titled “ScHorp- 


PEL Answers COPE,” I would like to _— 4 


made a part of the REcorRD. 


There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
ScHOEPPEL ANSWERS COPE 


The most highly organized and most ade- 
quately financed political action machine in © 
the United States today—financed in part 
by the dues money of individual union mem- 
bers—-is the AFL-CIO committee on mee 
education, better known as COPE. 

The activities of COPE are supposed to 
supported from voluntary sources. These 


greased political machine in all” elections, 
besides subsidizing a nationwide propaganda 
offensive. 

Before the 1956 election, COPE published 
a booklet entitled “How Your Senators and 
Representatives Voted 1947-56.” Again, be- 
fore the 1958 election, COPE distributed @ 
second booklet entitled “How Your Senate 
and Representatives Voted 1957-58.” COPE 
stated that “if the voters have full informa- 
tion about the record of candidates running 


for office they will vote for the best ones. ~ 
On that belief is built the political educa= 


tion program of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


COPE has assumed the responsibility of 
telling the American people how their Sena+ 
tors and Representatives voted, based on 
very small percentage of the total recor 
votes held. Because of the wide distributic 
of these booklets—some 16 million copies— 
I have made the following analysis of 
votes selected by COPE. I am confident that 


the people of Kansas will be a fairer judge = 


of my record than the AFL-CIO committ 4 
on political education. x 
In 1956, I had the honor of being chairmai’ 
of the Republican senatorial campaign con 
mittee. I charged that COPE had sele 
only 20 Senate rollcalls for the 10-year perio 
1947-56, representing only 1.3 percent of 
total of 1,528 Senate rollcails. One must 
the whole truth and even if those 20 rollcallg 
were correctly described, they could not po 
sibly constitute the whole truth concernifZ 
the record of any U.S. Senator. 
Of the 20 votes selected, on 2 votes I 
not yet a Member of the Senate; I was ab 
on official business on another 2 votes; 
of the 16 votes in which I participated, 
voted, according to COPE, right 2 times, 
wrong 14 times. 
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» The issues COPE selected as representative 
of the categories of labor, general welfare, 
domestic policy, and foreign aid were most 

unrepresentative. I would like the people of 
Kansas to know how COPE has distorted the 
description of the issues, and has judged me 
as voting wrong in 14 instances. 

A. LABOR 


Under the heading “Labor’’ I was listed by 
COPE as voting wrong on six occasions. 

I. COPE charges: Taft-Hartley (H.R. 
$020); Jume 23, 1947, veto overridden, 68 to 
25; nay=right. Vote to override President 
Truman's veto of act destroying protection of 
Norris-LaGuardia and Wagner Acts; subject- 
{mg unions to injunctions and suits for dam- 
' ages; outlawing closed shop, secondary boy- 

 cott, and union hiring halls. 

My position: I was not a Member of the 
Senate on June 23, 1947. I was elected to 

“4 sc office in November 1948 and took my oath of 
> Fs Office in January 1949. 
es In spite of the fact that during the past 























Congress, there was a 2-to-1 Democratic ma- 
: jority, the Taft-Hartley Act was retained and 
I strengthened by the adoption of the Lan- 
- 4 ©drum-Griffin bill to better protect the rights 
x 4 of the rank-and-file members of unions 
is _ yather than their leaders. 
i? Il. COPE es: Lucas anti-injunction 
e | amendment (S. 249); June 28, 1949; de- 
j feated, 44-46; yea=right. Amendment to 
Taft-Hartley by Senator Lucas, Democrat, of 
: @  Milinois, would have abolished injunctions in 
1€ =6 so-called national emergency strikes. 
4 My position: This amendment would have 
a eliminated the use of injunctions tn national 
e- 4 emergencies after a plant had been seized 





in 4 by the Government. 
rt a The issue before the Senate when this vote 
n- 9% was taken was simply this: Should the 
al 9% Government—and only the Government— 
“w during a national crisis be permitted to use 
be 4 the injunction to maintain production dur- 
*s@ 8° f= ing the period of Government seizure. 
ee COPE again gave the impression that the 
pe vote was a vote fo permit private employees 
aa to invoke the injunction. Nothing could 
Pe be further from the truth. 
a a I voted against the amendment. I would 
pe. | 0 it again. The welfare and the very life 
1 9:9 of this Nation must always be placed above 
ors § ‘he interest of any person or group. I say 
PE .— that COPE was wrong. 
nas. a Ill. COPE charges: Byrd injunction 
ing  § amendment (S. 2594); June 10, 1952; passed 
nes. § 49-30; nay=right. Asked President Truman 
cas to use Taft-Hartley injunction against strik- 
1 of ing steelworkers (he refused). 
iZa- My position: When this amendment was 
4 before the Senate the Korean war was in 
| Os progress. American boys were giving their 
ma- 9 + ©iives in defense of their country. On April 


4, 1952, the steelworkers went on strike and 
on April 8, President Truman seized the steel 
Plants. One month later the Supreme Court 
declared President Truman's act uncon- 
Stitutional and again the steelworkers went 
on strike. This amendment requested the 
' President to use the Taft-Hartley injunction 
' against the steelworkers. 
I voted for the amendment because I be- 
| tieved that we owed it to our boys in Korea, 
who had po injunctive rights to see to it 
that they received the supplies they needed 
_ ® protect their lives and your country. It 
ls now apparent that the efforts to avoid 
_ the use of the Taft Hartley Act only inter- 
' fered with the progress of our troops who 
Were fighting a gallant war in defense of 
freedom under very difficugt conditions. I 
say that COPE was wrong 

IV. COPE charges: Bacon-Davis amend- 
Ment (H.R. 10660); May 29, 1956; passed 42- 
87; yea=right. Amendment to give the Sec- 
Tetary of Labor, rather than local agencies, 
the right to fix minimum wage rates on in- 
terstate highway construction. 
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My position: H.R. 10660 was actually the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. The Sen- 
ate first voted for an amendment to permit 
the States to determine prevailing wages 
for interstate projects within the State. 


ported the Chavez amendment which COPE 
lists here as a “key vote.” Agath, COPE mis- 
leads its readers. -H.R. 10660 was the Feder- 
al aid to highway bill; the Bacon-Davis 
amendment was just one of many amend- 
ments offered. I say that COPE was wrong. 

V. COPE charges: Minimum wage (8S. 653); 
August 31, 1949 defeated 36 to 51; nay= 
right. Amendment by Senator ELLENpER, 


In 1955, we passed a bill raising the minimum 
from $0.75 to $1 per hour. 

The amendment in question would have 
established an hourly minimum wage fluc- 
tuating from a base of $0.65 instead of rais- 
ing it to $0.75. It would have moved up and 
down with the Consumer Price Index from 
$0.55 to $0.75. Hence as the living cost. moved 
up the minimum wage would also move up. 

It is strange that COPE criticizes tying 
wages to the BLS Index yet union after union 
protect themselves by putting this type of 
escalator clause in their contracts 

What COPE also fails to mention is that I 
supported the legislation providing for a 
minimum wage of 75 cents per hour. 

VI. COPE charges: Civil service (H.R. 
4974); June 3, 1953; defeated 35 to 36; nay= 
right. Motion to permit vote on amendment 
by Senator CarRLson, Republican, of Kansas, 
creating patronage plums and letting Gov- 
ernment agencies fire career employees arbi- 
trarily, without regard to veterans’ prefer- 
ence. 

My position: Here again COPE distorted 
the purpose of the amendment. The bill 
was not a civil service bill and the Senate was 
not voting against civil service which the 
description infers. To begin with H.R. 4974 
was an appropriation bill. This amendment 
would have given the State and Justice 
Departments the authority to dismiss non- 
civil-service employees who were poor se- 
curity risks or suspected Communist sub- 
versives in Government. It applied only to 
positions expected from competitive civil 
service. It applied to political patronage ap- 


‘ pointments and appointees who had never 


taken a civil service examination but later 
were blanketed in under civil service. I 
voted for this amendment aimed at getting 
Communists and subversives out of Govern- 
ment who slipped into the State and Justice 
Departments without taking civil service ex- 
aminations. 

In view of the perilous conditions which 
confront us throughout the world today, it 
is difficult for me to conceive of any loyal 
American who would challenge my desire in 
1953 to take adequate steps to reinforce the 
integrity of our State and Justice Depart- 
ments which are charged with so great a *e- 
sponsibility in dealing with the Communist 
menace. I say that COPE was wrong. 

VII. COPE charges: Postal pay (S. 1); May 
24, 1955; defeated 54-39; yea-R. Vote to 
override President Eisenhower’s veto of bill 
increasing postal worker pay 8.5 percent. 

My position: This was only one of five 
votes on postal pay recorded during the ist 
session of the 84th Congress. I voted to sus- 
tain the President’s veto. 

Later a new bill was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President which provided for 
an 8-percent increase. I supported this bill. 


andl Sob tnalinonig- aati totter legislation. 
B. GENERAL WELFARE 


Under the heading of “General Welfare” I 


My position: Here again, COPE infers that 


Historically unemployment insurance is a 


eral control and a loss of State rights. 
I voted for the bill, but because I was 


valued at $50 billion to $300 billion to coasta! 
States. An amendment by Senator Hi, 
Democrat, of Alabama, strickém from this 
bill, would have applied revenues from off- 
shore leases to aid education in all States. 

My position: The description of this bill 
by COPE is completely false. This bill called 
the Outer Shelf Act, was a sister act to the 
tidelarids bill (H.R. 4198) which gave the 
States title to offshore submerged lands and 
their resources within their historic bound- 
aries. 

H.R, 5134 did not give any lands to the 
States; on the contrary it clarified the situa- 
tion so trat the Federal Government could 
develop the lands beyond the 3-mile limit. 
To date, revenues from leasing these lands 
have brought millions of dollars to the Fed- 
eral Treasury which it would not otherwise 
receive. I supported this bill, I say COPE 


was wrong. 

Senator Hx..’s amendment was an attempt 
to earmark these funds for education. No 
funds would be paid to Kansas or any other 
State without additional legislaiton by Con- 
gress. There were some who would have 
earmarked these funds for aid to the aged. 
Personally, I do not believe that it is a sound 
practice for the Government to collect money 
and earmark it for any specific purpose. Any 
Federal program to assist education may be 
authorized by the Congress from the General 
Treasury funds without taking the action 
contemplated in this measure. Many States 
are now facing serious financial problems 
because their revenue have been allocated for 
specific purposes. Such earmarking limits 
the effectiveness of the legislature in deter- 
mining how best to meet the needs of the 
people with the available resources. COPE 
says I am wrong. 

X. COPE charges: Public housing (S. 866); 
April 21, 1948; defeated 35-49; nay=right. 
An amendment to strike provisions for pub- 
lic housing from the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill. 

My position: I was not a Member of the 
Senate when this amendment was voted 

upon. The amendment was defeated on 
April 21, 1948. I did not assume my duties 
as a Senator until January 1949. _ . 
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XI. COPE charges: Public housing (5S. 
$855); May 24, 1956; defeated 38-41; nay= 
right. Caprnarr, Republican, of Indiana, 
amendment to Housing Act to cut the num- 
ber of new low rent public housing unit 
starts authorized from 135,000 each year to 
35,000 each year. 

My position: No one denies that good 
housing is necessary to promote the health, 
welfare and happiness of our people. The 
Federal Government should aid our citizens 
to become homeowners and I have always 
supported this objective. 

However, the issue with respect to this 
amendment. was, “How far the Government 
should go in spending the taxpayers’ dollars 
to construct units and rent them to people.” 
I believe that our Government should help 
its people become homeowners but it should 
avoid making them dependent upon Uncle 
Sam to supply rental properties ard then 
bervome a landlord. - 

The record shows that as of July 31, 1960, 
we had built 474,000 rental units. We have 
approximately 150,000 under construction, 

m, or under reservation. Yet in 
Kansas there is not one single unit that has 
been built. United States, 474,000; Kansas, 0. 
That is the score to date. The monthly rent 
charged by the Government has not been 
sufficient to take care of the operating costs, 
maintenance, and interest, to say nothing of 
the cost of construction. Last year the tax- 
payers in addition to paying for the units 
had to furnish another $130 million because 
the rents would not pay the bills. 

On the basis of our previous experience, 
President Eisenhower had recommended 


35,000 units, but COPE’s position supported. 


135,000 units. Senator CaPenaRT’s amend- 
ment attempted to keep this program in line 
with what it had been in the past. 

What COPE failed to say was that 2 
months after the Capehart amendment was 


defeated, by a vote of 41 to 38, the Senate by 


a standing vote accepted it. 

I support programs for better housing. 
I think we should carefully consider how 
fast we should travel down the road to make 
Uncle Sam the bigget landlord on earth, I 
say COPE is wrong. 

XII. COPE charges: Social security (H.R. 
7225); July 17, 1956; passed 47 to 45; yea= 
right. Vote on a provision to expand the so- 
cial security program to include pensions at 
age 50 for persons totally disabled. The 
Eisenhower administration opposed the 
measure. 

My position: I am not a vindictive person 
by nature but I don’t mind telling you that 
some of the half-truths being broadcast by 
COPE makes my blood boil. A good case in 
point is H.R. 7285, the social security meas- 
‘ure which passed the Senate on July 17, 1956, 
by a vote of 47 to 45, 


COPE tells you that I voted against the 
amendment which expands the social se- 
curity program to include benefits begin- 
ning at age 50 for persons totally disabled. 

What COPE does not tell you is that I 
voted for the bill with the amendment at- 
tached. 

C. DOMESTIC POLICY 


On the issues listed under this heading 
COPE says I voted wrong four times. 

XIII. COPE charges: War profits tax (H.R. 
4473); September 26, 1951; defeated 33 to 54; 
yea=right. An amendment by Senator Leh- 
man, Democrat, New York, to set January 1, 
1951, as starting date on new taxes on corpo- 
ration profits, instead of April 1, 1951. This 
amendment’s defeat permitted corpora- 
tions, with record profits, to escape payment 
of $500 million in taxes. 


My position: Here, COPE resorts to fancy 
titles for an amendment which is com- 
pletely misleading. S. 4473 was actually the 
revenue bill of 1951. In an attempt to place 
the defense program on a more nearly pay- 
as-you-go basis Congress in 1951 increased 
taxes by $5.7 billion. Of the total amount 
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$2.2 billion was to come from increased cor- 
poration taxes. The increased the 
taxes on corporations from 25 to 30 percent. 

This amendment raised one issue. Should 
January 1, 1951, be the starting date on new 
taxes on corporations or should it be April 1, 
1951. This bill was before us in September 
1951. A business, like an individual, sets 
aside money to pay its taxes. The majority 
of Senators including myself, felt that it 
wasn’t fair to increase the taxes and at the 
same time make them retroactive when the 
businesses had not made provision to accu- 
mulate reserves to pay the taxes. COPE says 
I am wrong. Suppose Congress decided in 
August 1961, to increase your income tax and 
make it effective as of January 1, 1961. 
Would I be right in voting for this kind of 
legislation? I say COPE is wrong: 

XIV. COPE charges: Seven hundred dollar 
income-tax exemption (H.R. 8300); June 30, 
1954; defeated 46 to 59; yea=right. An 
amendment by Senator George, Democrat, 

a, to increase the $600 tax exemption 
by $100 for all taxpayers and dependents and 
to eliminate loopholes. 

My position: Here again COPE attempts to 
lead its readers to believe that the Senate 
had before it one simple amendment. The 
fact is that the Senate was considering a 
complete revision of the entire Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Personally, nothing would have given me 
more satisfaction than to have been able in 
good conscience to support this amendment. 
I was running for reelection to the Senate 
in 1954. It would have been much easier 
and far more advantageous from a vote- 
getting standpoint to have supported the 
amendment. But its passage could have 
brought about only one result—namely, such 
losses of revenue that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have been forced into deficit 
spending, which in turn would have gen- 
erated 2 new wave of inflation. Govern- 
ments, like people, must live within their 
budgets. I, too, would like to give tax relief 
to our citizens, but you can’t “spend your 
way out of debt.” Let COPE join with me 
in getting rid of some of the unnecessary 
spending, and we can give our people the 
tax relief they are entitled to. 

XV. COPE charges: Natural gas (H.R. 
6645), February 6, 1956; passed, 53 to 38; 
nay=right. Passage of bill to permit pro- 
ducers of natural gas to increase prices with- 
out Government approval. 

My position: Production of natural gas is 

vital to the economy of Kansas. COPE rated 
me as voting wrong because I supported this 
legislation. 
+ Here again COPE’s description of the bill 
is misleading. The bill provided that the 
Federal Power Commission have the power 
to regulate the price paid by pipelines to 
the producers to a level which the Commis- 
sion finds to be a reasonable market price. 
Prior to the Supreme Court decision on the 
Phillips case in 1954, independent producers 
generally were exempt from regulation. It 
was to remove the inequities of this decision 
that this bill was passed. 

Kansas is an important oil- and gas-pro- 
ducing State and receives little or no gas 
from across State boundaries for consump- 
tion in Kansas. My vote on this legislation 
was in the direct interest of Kansas and the 
employees engaged in this industry. COPE 
says I am wrong. In terms of the interest 
of the Kansas economy, COPE is wrong. 

XVI. COPE charges: Dixon-Yates giveaway 
(S. 3690), July 21, 1954; defeated, 36 -to 55; 
yea=right. An amendment to forbid Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to carry through a plan to 
weaken TVA and give the Dixon-Yates power 
combine a contract te make $40 million profit 
on a $5.5 million investment. 

My position: On the issue of TVA facili- 
ties, COPE was a master at distortion. 

President Eisenhower did not believe that 
all the taxpayers (and that includes the 
people of Kansas) should be asked to pay 
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for the building of additional power facilities — 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority area to" 
take care of the growing needs of the city of 
Memphis. s 
The Dixon-Yates contract made it possible 
for a private power company to furnish elec- 
tricity into the TVA system for use in Mem- 
phis. This power replaced energy which the 
Atomic Energy Commission was taking 
from the TVA system for usé at Paducah and 
Oak Ridge. After the contract was signed,” 
the city of Memphis decided to build its own © 
steam plant at no cost to the taxpayers. 
When the plan became definite, President 
Eisenhower canceled the Dixon-Yates con= 


the individual who was responsible for nego- 
tiating this contract as it was charged that 
there was a conflict of interest involved. 
However, the case was dismissed by a judge 
appointed by a Democratic administration 
when he found that there was no evidence 
on which to base such an action. The fact 
of, the matter is that this contract did not 
cost the taxpayers of Kansas a single cent. — 
I might add further that we in Kansas aré 
seeking new industries. Therefore, I for one 
will not vote for legislation which will build 
Government powerplants to produce cheap 
energy in other States at the expense & 3 
Kansas taxpayers. t 
XVII. COPE charges: Honesty in gov~ 
ernment (S. 2391); August 1, 1955, passed 
36 to 34; nay=right. A motion by Senator 
CaPEHART, Republican, Indiana, to excuse 
businessmen holding nonpaying jobs in Govy- 
ernment from filing personal financial state- 
ments. Such statements were recommended 
to prevent the use of a Government position 
for private gain by an individual or a firm, 
My position: COPE again distorts the in- 
tent of Senator CAPEHART’s amendmen 
Senator CaPeHart in the conference between 
the House and the Senate proposed that 
all persons serving the Federal Government 
without compensation should be required 
file for publication in the Federal Register, 
the name of his employer, the salary he is 
receiving, the companies in which he 
stock or the partnership in which he had al 
interest. This is the extent of personal in 
formation which could have any possible 
bearing on one’s ability to serve the Govern= 
ment without a conflict of interest. The 
conference reported an amendment which 
required continuous periodic reports and ad- 
ditional information. The vote reported 
COPE was a vote to recommit the m 
to conference so that Senator CaPEHART 
proposal could be reviewed. 


ports (H.R. 12); April il, 1956; passed 50— 
35; yea=right. Passage of bill, later vetoed 
by President Eisenhower, to support ba 
crops at 90 percent of parity and to assist 
farmers with soil bank provisions. 

My position: This is the one vote Oo 
which COPE is apparently in agreement with 
my position. 

D. FOREIGN AID 

XIX. COPE charges: Point 4 (S. 3304) 
May 5, 1950; passed 37-36; yea=right. 
tion by Senator Connally, Democrat, of Tex 


‘to add the point 4 program to the Foreign" 


Economic Cooperation Act. Thisayas a net+" 
essary step to prevent Communist expan-" 
sion by relieving distress and raising ti 
standard of living in backward areas of t 
world. ; 

My position: I was not present when 
vote was taken on this amendment. In v 
of the mismanagement of our foreign-a 
program during this period as well as 
closeness of the vote, I am sure that if TI” 
had been present, I would have voted again 
the adoption of this amendment. 

IN 1957-58 


Prior to the 1958 election, COPE a 
issued a booklet entitled, “How Your Sem 
ators and Representatives. Voted 1957-58, 
and continued to distort the issues. 
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Sixteen votes were selected for a 2-year 
which represents only 5.2 percent of 
a. total of 307 such rolicall votes 

If we accept the narrow definition of issues 
COPE proposes, it would be equally logical 
to presume that on the remaining 94.8 per- 
cent of the issues Senator ScHorpre. voted 
right. 

Of the 16 votes selected, I was absent be- 
cause of illness on 1 vote, COPE says I voted 
right on 1 and wrong on 14. Again, let’s 
analyze the 16 votes which COPE says is the 
record. 

I. COPE charges: Hells Canyon Dam (S. 
655); June 21, 1957; passed 45 to 38; yea= 
right. Passage of bill to use valuable natu- 
ral resources for low-cost public power, 
flood control, irrigation and recreation in- 
stead of for benefit of Idaho Power Co. 

My position: Only one major issue was in- 
yolved in this instance. “Who should con- 
struct the Hells Canyon Dam? Should it be 
constructed by private concerns or should it 
be constructed at Government expense?” In 
either instance, whether the dam was built 
by private industry or the Government, or- 
ganized labor would be employed in its con- 
struction. I believe that private industry 
should be given an opportunity to develop 
any project that conforms to the specifica- 
tions and requirements of Federal regulatory 

Py . agencies. This was the case in connection 
y- &§ with the Hells Canyon Dam. This procedure 















ed @ places the development on the tax rolls and 
or tae at the time time eliminates Government 
ise spending. 
we = The passage of this bill would have author- 
ter) | ized the Federal Government to spend a half- 
led { billion dollars and in addition would have 
on jeopardized a further half-billion. dollars of 
le 2 potential tax revenues, making the venture a 
in- billion-dollar mistake. Although this meas- 
mt. $4 ure was offered as a reclamation project, its 
en passage would not have provided an addi- 
hat «== § tional drop of water for irrigation or for 
ent municipal or industrial use in Idaho or in 
| te any other State. 
ter, I was judged wrong by COPE because I 
eis insisted that Kansas taxpayers should not be 
had’ 9 saddled with the development costs of a dam 
; an that private business was ready and willing 
in- 9 tobuild. I was wrong, says COPE because I 
ible opposed subsidizing industry in another 
rm= 9 State at a cost to Kansas taxpayers. 
aa 7 Had the legislation been adopted, Congress 
per "3 would have been committed to spend an 
z additional $100 million a year for 6 years for 
i by 4 this single project designed primarily to sup- 
sure “4 = pily cheap power to two States and thus en- 
ate able them to compete with Kansas in at- 
_ | tracting new industries. 
ae , II. COPE charges: Rule XXII; January 4, 
toed = 1957; passed 55-38; nay=right. A motion by 
vale” a Senator JoHNSON, Democrat, Texas, killing 
ssist om & proposal to change the Senate rules to pro- 
Bi vide a workable means of ending filibusters. 
. on My position: If a Senator voted for the 


with § | Johnsor. motion COPE rated him wrong. I 

*® have favored civil rights legislation, The 
Congress in 1957 enacted the first broad pro- 
gram of civil rights in almost 80 years with- 
Out a change of rules. At the opening of the 
' 86th Congress, I voted for a change in rule 
| XXII which had the support of the leader- 
© ship of both parties and thus had a rea- 
' Sonable chance of being adopted. I sup- 
port the Republican platform which provides 
that the Senate will endeavor to make any 
further revisions that are warranted in rule 
XXII, so that a willful majority cannot pre- 
vent the Senate from acting. On the other 
hand, it is important that those who are 
Concerned with any particular issue affect- 
ing a minority group realize the importance 
of maintaining the Senate as a forum for 
free expression. 


I have exerted every, effort to prevent 
abuse of free debate and will continue to do 
80, but I am unwilling to participate in the 
destruction of the world’s greatest delibera- 
tive body merely to gain passage of a par- 
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ticular bill. If the right of free debate is 
completely eliminated, it would be possible 
to push through a bill that would be com- 
pletely obnoxious, , this motion 
was sponsored by the Democratic Party’s 
Vice Presidential nominee whom COPE sup- 
ports. 

IIt. COPE charges: Civil rights bill, sec- 
tion III (H.R. 6127); July 24, 1957; passed 
52-38; nay=right. An amendment by Sena- 
tors ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, and 
AIKEN, Republican, Vermont, eliminating 
from the civil-rights bill section 121 of part 
III which would have empowered the At- 
torney General to use Federal court in- 
junctions to enforce court decisiors and civil 
rights laws generally. 

My position: I was absent from the Sen- 
ate because of illness when this vote was 
taken. 

IV. COPE charges: Foreign aid (S. 2130); 
June 14, 1957; defeated 32-54; nay=right. 
An amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 
1957 by Senator Morsz, Democrat, of Oregon, 
to eliminate the Development Loan Fund 
which was intended to help other nations 
by providing long-term, low-cost loans for 
economic development. 

My position: COPE says I voted right on 
this issue. I am pleased to know that for 
once COPE saw the light. 

V. COPE charges: Ho , veterans’ in- 
terest rates (S, 3418); March 12, 1958; paseed 
47-47; nay=right. A motion by Senator 
Knowland, Republican, California, which 
had the effect of permitting the Veterans’ 
Administration to raise the interest rates on 
GI housing loans from 4.5 to 4.75 percent 
(Vice President Nixon cast the tie-breaking 
vote in favor of higher interest rates on GI 
mortgages.) 

My position: Again, COPE distorts the 
issue. In the first place the bill did not in- 
crease interest rates. It merely raised an 
artificially low ceiling which has dried up 
the funds available to thousands of veterans 
and prevented them from taking advantage 
of the GI loan program. 

Thousands of veterans were able to get 
approvals from the Veterans’ Administration 
but found it impossible to find a bank or 
building and loan association which would 
lend them any money to build a house. As 
long as the prevailing rates available to banks 
and other financial institutions were more 
advantageous, there was no prospect that 
they would buy any sizable number of GI 
mortgages. My vote was cast to assist vet- 
erans in securing homes. 

Yet COPE says I voted wrong when I voted 
for a bill which would make it possible for 
GI's to get money to build homes and thus 
provide jobs to laboring men in the con- 
struction field. 

VI. COPE charges: Welfare and pension 
funds (S. 2888); April 24, 1958; defeated 28- 
59; nay=right. An amendment to the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act by 
Senator A.LLorr, Republican, Colorado, which 
would have excluded employer-operated 
plans from the requirements and penalties 
of the law. Passage of this amendment 
would have denied this protection to about 
90 percent of the workers now covered by 
pension and welfare plans. 

My position: S. 2888 was a bill to provide 
for the registration, reporting and disclosure 
of employees’ welfare and pension plans, It 
was drafted to prevent abuses in certain 
pension plans that were disclosed before a 
Senate commitee. In every instance where 
abuses were found the employee was not 
guaranteed a definite sum of money upon 
his retirement. 

Such plans merely provided that the em- 
ployee pay a certain amount into a fund that 
was collectively managed by the union and 
the employer. On the other hand 90 per- 
cent of the pension plans were already ade- 


quately protected by the Internal Revenue — 


Service. An employer, in order to qualify 
for tax exemption on those funds contri- 
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buted must work about 3 years in order to 
satisfy the Internal Revenue Service that 
the fund is properly and that it will 
be conducted to law. Once a 
plan is authorized, the company is required 
to file annual reports. This bill would have 
required many companies to file additional 
forms with another branch of the Govern- 
ment. The principal difference between the 
plans covered by the Allott amendment and 
those in which abuses had been disclosed is 
that under a level-of-benefit plan the worker 
is guaranteed a fixed benefit in accordance 
with the agreement between his union and 
the company. 

What was back of COPE’s reasoning ex- 
cept to make it appear that the employers 
were getting by with something—no one 
will ever know. 

VII. COPE charges: Public works interest 
rates (S. 3497); April 15, 1958; defeated 
40 to 41; yea=right. An amendment to the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958 by Senator 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, to lower 
from 3.5 to 3 percent the interest rate on 
funds loaned by the Federal Government to 
State and local governments for the con- 
struction of needed public works in the 
broad program to relieve unemployment. 

My position: When the communities facil- 
ities bill was reported by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, the committee agreed that 
the proper rate of interest to charge the 
communities should be exactly the same rate 
which the Government had to pay namely 
3% percent—no more and no less. 

I opposed this amendment because I be- 
lieved that if a community borrowed money 
from the Government it ought to pay the 
Government at least the exact interest 
charge which the Government had to pay 
to borrow money. I say COPE was wrong. 
Does it make sense that Uncle Sam borrow 
money and pay 314 percent and loan it toa 
community at 3 percent? Why should the 
taxpayers of Kansas make up the other one- 
half percent? 

VIII. COPE charges: Davis-Bacon (S. 
3497); April 15, 1958; passed 54 to 25; yea= 
right. An amendment to the Community 
Facilities Act of 1958 by Senator Casz, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, to incorporate pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act requiring 
prevailing wages and a 40-hour week in pub- 
lic works construction. 

My position: This amendment again pro- 
poses Federal interference in local projects. 
The local community would have spent its 
own money and should have been able to 
specify the conditions of employment rather 
than have a bureaucrat in Washington dic- 
tate the terms. I have confidence that State 
and local officials, who must seek the ap- 
proval of the voters in every respective State, 
will completely administer the laws. I say 
COPE is wrong. 


IX. COPE charges: Depressed areas (8S. 
3683); May 13, 1958; passed 46 to 36; yea= 
right. Passage of Area Redevelopment Act 
providing $379.5 million in Federal loans and 
grants for the redevelopment of localities 
suffering from long-time chronic unemploy- 
ment, 


My position: For 5 consecutive years the 
President has urged the Congress to enact 
sound area-assistance legislation. 

No one will deny that (a) need exists for 
a program to alleviate the suffering of the 
unemployed; (b) depressed areas are dan- 
gerous and costly since unemployment 
breeds sickness, discontent, and crime; (c) 
unemployment is costly as these people can- 
not pay taxes. Further, common decency 
requires that we must take care of the less 
fortunate; (d) a government that can spend 
billions to aid the underdeveloped nations 
of other lands has an obligation to assist 
those in our own land who are ready, willing, 
and able to work but through no fault of 
their own are unable to find suitable em- 
ployment. 
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I am in complete agreement with the ob- 
jectives of this If I thought for 
a moment that S. 3683 would have brought 


of the first to stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and support the measure. High sound- 

and laudatory declarations of 
policy do not create jobs. 

President Eisenhower proposed a $50-mil- 
lion program which was realistically designed 
to meet conditions which confronted the 
country. The bill which was finally passed 
was vetoed because President Eisenhower 
believed it called for too little local respon- 
sibility. 

xX. COPE charges: Unemployment compen- 
sation (H.R. 12065): May 27, 1958; defeated 
21 to 63; yea=right. An amendment by 
Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, to the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958 to extend coverage, in- 
crease benefits, and lengthen duration of 
emergency benefits. > 

Unemployment compensation (H.R. 12065) : 
May 28, 1958; defeated 36 to 47; yea—right. 
An amendment by Senator Kennepy, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, to the Tem 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 
to extend the duration of benefit payments 
by 16—instead of 13—-weeks and to provide 
Pederal administration of the program if the 
States failed to act. 

My position: In May 1958, the Senate was 
considering a bill to provide additional un- 
employment tion. That bill as en- 
acted into law provided for payments from 
the Federal Treasury to those States which 
agreed to extend by a maximum of 50 per- 
cent the unemployment benefits provided by 
State laws. It applied to persons who had 


gram and would have replaced an 
with a dole. The Kennedy proposal 
would have cost the taxpayers $114 billion. 
In voting against the Kennedy amend- 
ment I was voting with 65 percent of the 
Senate. The second Kennedy amendment 
would have extended unemployment com- 
pensation in all States regardless of their 
wishes. From my experience as a Governor, 
I am convinced that the initiative in these 
programs should come from the States, where 
there is a better opportunity to develop a 
program which meets local needs and re- 
quirements. I am a strong believer in local 
control wherever possible. I say COPE was 
wrong. 
XI. COPE es: Public assistance (H.R. 
12065); May 28, 1958; defeated 40-40; yea— 


assistance payments to the aged, blind, and 
disabled by about $5 per month. It would 
have benefited over 2 million people. (Vice 
President Nixon declined to break the tie in 
favor of the aged, blind, and disabled.) 
My position: Here again, COPE proves it- 
self to be a master of deceit. On the front 
page of its booklet, COPE says, “That is 
why we have distributed a record of key 
congressional rolicalls prior to election.” 
First, you will note that this amendment 
is to H.R. 12065, a bill to extend the bene- 
fits to the unemployed. This amendment 
had nothing to do with the temporary ex- 
tension of unemployment Wenefits legisla- 
tion. The attachment of this amendment 
upon which no hearings had been held 
could have jeopardized the enactment of 
H.R. 120865 or delayed the availability of 
benefits to unemployed workers. Two 
months later, on August 16, the Senate 
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passed H.R. 13549, the -fifth -successive -bill 
to liberalize the Social Security Act, which 
increased old-age and survivors insurance 


benefit which the Federal Government shares 
with the States on old-zge assistance. 

It also increased the Federal contribution 
for aid to the blind and totally disabled for 
those States whose income was less than the 
national average. The key vote on HR. 
18549, which increased social security bene- 
fits, was adopted by the Senate without any 
opposition. This is the measure which realiy 
affected social security benefits, yet COPE 
ignored it and instead mentioned the above 
amendment to H.R. 12065. This is a typical 
example of COPE’s deceit in misleading its 
members. 

The last four issues listed by COPE are all 
amendments to the labor reform bill consid- 
ered by the Senate in 1958: 

Labor relations (S. 3974): June 13, 1958; 
defeated $7 to 53; nay=right. An amend- 
ment to the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1958 by Senator Wart- 
KINS, Republican, of Utah, to permit States 
and territories to assert jurisdiction over 
labor disputes which the NLRB declines to 
handle. 

Knowland 20 percent petition (S. 3974): 
June 14, 1958; defeated 31 to 52; nay=right. 
An amendment by Senator Knowland, Repub- 
lican, of California, to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958 
to require unions, on petition of 20 percent 
of the members, to hold secret-ballot refer- 
enda on the recall of officers or changes in 
the constitution. 

No-strike clauses (S. 3974): June 17, 1958; 
defeated 32 to 57; nay=right. An amend- 
ment by Senator Knowland, Republican of 
California, to the Labor- mt Re-« 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1958 to outlaw 
no-strike clauses in union contracts unless 
approved. by a majority of the membership 
in secret ballot. 

Building trades (S. 3974): June 17, 1958; 
defeated 29 to 60; nay=right. An amend- 
ment by Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, to strike from the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958 a 
provision permitting building trades and 
construction employers to conclude contracts 
in accordance with traditional industry prac- 
tices. 

On all four votes I was rated wrong. COPE 
gave the impression they were all antilabor, 
but insofar as dues-paying, rank-and-file 
union members are concerned, these amend- 
ments sought to protect the rights of the 
laboring man in Kansas and ‘throughout the 
Nation. 

In 1958, I sent a letter to the Committee On 
Political Education, Wichita, Kans. In this 
letter I set out my beliefs. In that letter I 
said: 

“Prankly, I’m at a loss to understand why 
you suggest such action. Not a single 
amendment offered by Senator Knowland 
could in the slightest degree be labeled a 
‘damaging’ amendment insofar as dues-pay- 
ing union members are concerned. Every 
amendment seeks to protect the rights of 


. the laboring man against abuses in labor 


relations exposed by the McClellan commit- 
tee 


“I cannot believe that you are opposed to 
legislation which provides that no person 
shall be eligible to serve as an officer unless 
elected by a popular vote of the membership 
at an election in which all members of such 
organization shall have been entitled to vote 
and at which the voting shall have been by 
secret ballot. Are you opposed to giving every 
member of a labor organization the right to 
vote? Are you opposed to the use of secret 
ballots properly supervised where every mem- 
ber may vote without fear of reprisal? 

“Why should any workingman. be opposed 
to legislation which provides that the filing 
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of a petition by 15 percent of the member. ~ 
ship would be sufficient to require an elec. 
tion at which the workers again would be — 
entitled to vote by secret ballot on the ques. | 
tion of recalling any elected officer? Many 

union constitutions provide for the removal — 
of officers found untrustworthy or derelict in 


the performance of their duties. There are ~~ 


others that do not. Why do you label an 
amendment ‘damaging’ which would grant 
the workers the right to recall any officer 
without fear of reprisal is beyond me. What — 
is antiunion about such a proposal? 

“If my memory serves me correctly, ap- 
proximately 30 years ago the coal miners in 
southeast Kansas lost their right to elect 
their district officials. To this day, the ~ 
miners in this area are required to pay dues ~ 


but are given no voice in the selection of | 


such officers. Recent hearings held by the 
McClellan committee pointed out time and 
again how certain union leaders through the 
establishment of trusteeships and supervisor- 
ships controlled activities and funds of local 
unions. What is damaging with legislation 
which provides that no national or interna- 
tional organization shall have the power to 
remove Officers of local unions for the pur- 
pose of establishing a trusteeship unless such 
provision is authorized by and is in accord- 
ance with the provision of its constitution or 
its bylaws—and then only for 1 year? What > 
is so damaging with legislation which pro- 
vides that the funds of the local union are 
to be used exclusively in connection with the 
affairs of the local union when a 1s 
has been established? Am I to understand 
that you feel that such protection for the 
membership of any local union against un- 
justifiable action of some national organiza- 
tion is not in the best interest of the union © 
members? 

“The McClellan committee found in- 
stances where the leadership of labor unions © 
had established a system of class member- — 
ship whereby only those in a certain class 
could vote and participate in union affairs, 
yet all members were required to pay dues. 

“All Senator Knowland’s amendment at- 
tempted to do was to provide that no labor 
organization shall be a representative of any 
employee for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining, unless such organization agrees to 
admit all of the employees it seeks to repre- 
sent, to membership in the union on the 
terms and conditions and with the same 
rights and privileges and with the same ~ 
members of the union. Frankly I do not 
believe that such legislation is antiunion and 
I feel in my heart you must feel the same 
way. I honestly believe that any reputable 
and competent union man who wants to join 
@ union should be permitted to do so and 
such membership should. carry with it the 
right to participate in union activities. For 
the life of me I cannot see why you con- 
sider any proverb, that grants every working- © 
man equal rights within the labor organ- ~ 
ization, a damaging amendment, or against 
the best interest of the laborer whom I'm” 
sure you want to represent. a 

“With respect to the calling of a strike 
the Knowland amendment provides that n 
strike shall be called or sanctioned by a taba 
organizattion unless, at least 30 days, pi 
to the commencement of such strike, su 
labor organization shall give notice to # 
Board and the employer of its intention. 
the Board then receives a petition signed 
15 percent of the employees requesting an 
election, the Board must hold an election 
determine whether a strike should or should — 
not be called. If the majority of the mi 
bers oppose the strike, no strike shall 1 
called for 90 days. All this proviso provic 
for is, that if, a strike is called it must Be 
sanctioned by the majority of the memh 
and not by a minority group or some 
tional organization. What is so damagin 
granting to the workers the right to ¢ 
mine whether a strike should or should 
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be called? After all it is the workingman, 
his wife, and his children who must make 
the sacrifices that are required when a strike 
is called and not the salaried officials of the 
organization, State or National. 

7 “Why do you label as a ‘damaging amend- 
-\@ ment’ a proposal that gives to every union 

4 member the right to petition the NLRB when 
4 = «such member feels that his right to vote 

has been denied in violation of the union 

constitution, charter, or bylaws? Ali the 

Knowland amendment attempts to do is pro- 
| vide safeguards to protect every member’s 
4 right to vote. When does protecting a union 
member’s voting rights become antilabor 
in nature? 

“Under the NLRB it is illegal for an em- 
ployer to pay or promise to pay a repre- 
_ gentative of the workers or for a representa- 
| tive of the worker to receive gifts from the 
employer. The McClellan committee ex- 
posed a number of these so-called sweet- 
heart arrangements where representatives of 
management and union representatives en- 
gaged in collusive arrangements which re- 
sulted in benefits to management and to 
the union officials—but detrimental to the 
best interests of the union members. All 
that Senator Knowland’s amendment pro- 

to do was to close this loophole and 
yet you label such legislation as a ‘damaging’ 
amendment. ‘Damaging’ to whom, the 
honest union members or to the corrupt 
officials and companies who enter into these 
agreements? 

“I supported all of the Knowland amend- 
ments. So long as I am in the Senate, I 
shall continue to support legislation in the 
field of labor-management relations which 
I think is in the best interest of the rank- 
_ and-file worker and my country. During my 
last campaign for the Senate the committee 
on political education attempted to brand 








m- 9 me as antilabor. I have no doubt but that 
ns = = }:Ss they will again brand my support of the 
t= —} Knowland amendments as antilabor. 


“In utter candor, I say to you that I have 
faith in the sound judgment of the rank- 
and-file laborer. I do not believe that the 
great mass of honest union laborers will 
ever condemn any effort on my part or any 
other public official’s part to enact legislation 
that is aimed at protecting their rights and 
their liberties against corrupt practices 
whether it comes from within the leader- 
4 ship or labor organization or management. 
"4 I fully realize that the vast majority of 
“3 union officials and union organizations are 
honest.. But corruption and rank diis- 
crimination must be eliminated wherever 
and whenever found. 

“If supporting legislation which protects 
the rights and liberties of the rank-and-file 
laboring man against corrupt practices is 
‘damaging’ and antilabor in the eyes of the 
4} committee on political education, then I 


taal shall have to depend upon the laboring men 
— 4 to Judge my actions.” 
‘inst IN 1959-1960 
I'm @ During the 86th Congress COPE has again 
“@ Selected 10 issues sut of 400 rollcalls to judge 
ike, 9@ the effectiveness of a U.S. Senator as a friend 
4, nO 4% Of labor. These issues are unrepresentative. 







labor “— 1. COPE charges: Labor’s enemies win (S. 
priot “— 1555); April 22, 1959; Nixon broke tie 45-46; 
such“ nay=right. ‘Trick political maneuver to 
> be “eement antilabor provisions in reform bill 
1. an 


» brings the vote, broken by Nrxon’s vote to 
ed bY “% subject labor to endless legal battles in court 
1g 88 F and cripple legitimate union procedures. 
on — My position: This vote was to insure that 
hould 4 & amendment, sponsored by Senator Mc- 
mem" "} Cirtan, Democrat of Arkansas, to provide 
“4 4 bill of rights which would protect union 
4 Members against unauthorized or unscrupu- 
ist be | | lous actions by their leaders would be in- 
mber “7 cluded in the Labor-Management Reporting 
e nie 4 4nd Disclosure Act of 1959. 
pe e I voted for the protection of the rights 
4 of the thousands of dues-paying union mem- 
bers of Kansas rather than accept the de- 
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mands of a small. group of union officials in 
Detroit and W: 

II. COPE charges: Union score victory (8S. 
1655): April 24, 1959; 50-41; nay=right. 
Senate defeats MCCLELLAN amendment to ban 
secondary boycotts, a legitimate, fair and 
necessary trade union tool used for years to 
protect decent working conditions. 

My position: COPE attempts to give the 
impression that the unions secured a victory 
in the defeat of an amendment by Senator 
McCLELLAN which banned secondary boy- 
cotts. 

I voted for this amendment. What COPE 
fails to state is the fact that, again, the 
substance of this amendment is included in 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 as section 704, entitled 
“Boycotts and Recognition Picketing.” The 
final Senate vote was 95 to 2. 

COPE says I am wrong, but, after all of 
the fucts had been developed through hear- 
ings by both Houses of the Congress, there 
was an overwhelming support for my orig- 
inal position. I took this stand to insure 
that no union member would find he could 
not earn his livelihood because of a dispute 
in which he had no direct interest. 

ill. COPE charges: Helping depressed 
areas (S. 722); March 23, 1959; 49 to 46; 
yea=right. Area Redevelopment Act would 
have approved $389.5 million to help people 
help themselves in depressed industrial and 
rural areas with high unemployment over an 
extended period. Unfortunately, the final 
version of this bill was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

My position: COPE says I was wrong in 
voting against the so-called Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. It admits that this measure was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower, although 
the President had requested area redevelop- 
ment legislation in his bu message. 
This bill was vetoed hecause COPE sup- 
porters so increased its scope and cost that 
it ceased to have any semblance of practi- 
cality. Had it not been for the addition of 
many unworkable provisions, it would have 
been possible to have started the program 
recommended by the President. 

I voted for the establishment of a work- 
able program. COPE says I am wrong, but 
I know that there are areas in Kansas that 
would have benefited from a reasonable pro- 
gram and these areas know that I was right 
in supporting a measure which would have 
helped them. 

IV. COPE charges: Filibuster triumphs 
(Rules); January 9, 1959: 36 to 60; nay= 
right. This vote hurt civil rights by killing 
the drive to provide a meaningful way to step 
Senate filibustering tactics and force voting 
on an issue. Rule XXII was slightly modified 
later. 

My position: COPE says I was wrong in 
maintaining rule XXII, although it admits 
that it was subsequently modified. It fails 
to state that I supported the final passage of 
Senate Resolution 5, which so liberalized 
Senate procedures that it was possible to 
enact civil rights legislation in 1960. 

Again, by telling only a portion of the 
story and omitting the rest, COPE is not 
providing its members with all of the facts. 
I have always supported civil rights legisla- 
tion, but my 12 years of experience in the 
Senate convinces me that t an extreme 
position will only insure the defeat of a 
step-by-step approach. COPE’s position is 
a disservice to those who are seeking greater 
protection in enjoying the freedoms to which 
every American is entitled. 

COPE says I am wrong, but based on an 
intimate knowledge of Senate procedures, I 
know that I was right in casting my vote in 
support of the Senate leadership of both 
parties, including Senator JoHNSON. 

V. COPE charges: Civil rights knifed (H.R. 
8601); April 4, 1960; 34 to 56; nay=—right. 
Passage Of Dirksen motion ends Javits and 
McNamara attempts to give U.S. Attorney 
General more “legal teeth” in school deseg- 
regation and other civil rights areas. 
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My position: Civil rights legislation is a 
and difficult subject. It is impos- 

sible for the Congress to legislate brother- 
hood and good feeling among all Americans. 
In supporting this motion I was again 
striving to avoid the inclusion in a civil 
rights bill of provisions which would have 
made it impossible for the Senate to enact 


COPE says I was wrong, but the fact of 
the matter is that civil rights legislation 
was enacted during this Congress because 
those whom it says voted wrong exercised 
reasonableness and secured the support of 
a majority of the Senate. 

Now that the has enacted the 
first civil rights legislation in more than 
80 years, I know that it will be far easier 
than it was in the past to make even fur- 
ther 

VI. COPE charges: Housing enemies licked 
(8S. 57); February 4, 1959, 50 to 37; nay= 
right. Move by CaPrnarrT to cut 35,000 ur-~ 
gently needed public housing apartment 
units from Housing Act was defeated. 

My position: COPE says I voted wrong in 
supporting an amendment to reduce the 
number of public housing units authorized 
im the first housing bill of the 86th Congress 
that President Eisenhower was forced to 
veto. 

There are very few communities in Kansas 
which receive Federa! grants for public hous- 
ing. By including numerous provisions, 
such as the authorization of these public 
housing units, all housing legislation was de- 
layed as the President was forced to veto 
the bill. He stated that “even though we 
have over 100,000 previously authorized pub- 
lic housing units as yet unbuilt, the bill 
would authorize 190,000 more.” All Senator 
CaPEHART was trying to do was to delay a 
program and save the taxpayers $21 million. 

Again, COPE fails to provide its members 
with all the facts. After President Eisen- 
hower’s veto was sustained, a second bill, 
again including extravagant provisions, was 
passed by the Congress and vetoed. 

Finally, on September 23, 1959, after 
months of needless delay a bill was signed 
by President Eisenhower, which provided 


‘substantially fewer public housing units. 


Again, COPE says I was wrong, but history 
proves that I was right since valuable time, 
from July 7, when the first housing bill was 
vetoed, until September 23, was lost. On the 
latter date a reasonable bill was passed which 
I supoprted and it was enacted into law. 

A workable, moderate program will provide 
more homes for those who need them, and I 
believe that this was in the best interest of 
Kansas. 

VII. COPE charges: School kids win (8S. 8); 
February 4, 1960; 51-34; yea=right. Grants 
about $40 over 2-year period for each school- 
age child to b' ‘ld classrooms and increase 
teachers’ salaries, with more money going to 
the less wealthy States. ‘Yet, final action on 
even this modest bill was deferred due to 
July recess of Congress. 

My position: COPE misleads its members 
in stating that school kids win, and that I 
was wrong in voting against the passage of 
this measure. 

COPE’s inference is that I am opposed 
to ec acation for our children. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. COPE 
states, no action was taken due to the July 
recess of Congress. The fact of the matter 
is that even though the Congress reconvened 
following the national conventions and had 
&@ 2-to-1 Democratic majority pledged tc a 
bill incorporating these provisions; no such 
legislation was enacted. 

I believe that a reasonable measure to assist 
needy school districts in Kansas in accordance 
with President Eisenhower’s program, which 
was completely neglected in COPE’s ranking 
of the U.S. Senate, would have ac- 
complished a great deal more. My support 
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of the administration's program was ignored. 
It would have allocated $600 million per year 
for 5 years to assist school construction. 
Again, COPE says I was wrong. I know that 
The extreme measure COPE 
supported prevented the enactment of any 
school aid. It would have used the money 
for school construction and teochers’ salaries. 
The moneys which a reasonable measure 
would have made available to many districts 
in Kansas have been denied to them because 
of the actions of COPE supporters. 

VITI. COPE charges: Taxing dividends 
fairly (H.R. 1281); June 20, 1960; 42-41; 
nay=right: Passage of McCarthy amend- 
ment to repeal 4 percent tax credit on divi- 
dend income over $50 could have increased 
Federal revenues by $350 million a year. But 
this proposal was removed from final bill in 
conference with the House. Earned income 
now is taxed at higher rate than dividend 
income. 

COPE implies that I voted ageinst labor by 
enco' investors through a modest 
dividend credit to create more jobs for our 
expanding population. Although some labor 
leaders have opposed a dividend tax credit, 
there are many millions of union members 
who are today acquiring stock in the com- 


panies for which they work and are benefit- 


ing from the dividend credit. 

COPE is incorrect in stating that earned 
income now is taxed at higher rates than 
dividend income since corporations must first 
pay a corporate income tax to the Govern- 
ment’ before any dividends are declared and 
these dividends are then subject to tax as 
well. 

COPE says I was wrong, but I was right in 
voting to provide the necessary capital to 
make more jobs for Kansas workers and to 
assist any employees who will ultimately be- 
come the owners of American industry. 

IX. COPE charges: Foreign loans saved (S. 
1451); July 2, 1959; 50-30 nay=right. Senate 
defeated Ellender attempt to cut drastically 
Development Loan Fund which helps under- 
developed countries help themselves. Under 
Mutual Security Act, long-term loans are 
made to help finance needed economic pro- 
grams. Good way to fight communism 


peacefully. 

My position: COPE says I took a position 
against labor by limiting the funds available 
for foreign aid. 

The fact of the matter is that I was absent 
when this vote was taken, but if I had been 
present, I would have supported this limita- 
tion on foreign aid. I have always been 
more concerned with creating Jobs for Kansas 
than in burdening our taxpayers for dubious 
projects throughout the world. 

What COPE fails to state is that the Ellen- 
der amendment did not eliminate funds for 
the Development Loan Fund, but it merely 
authorized a smaller amount. My experi- 
ence in the Senate convinces me that when 
a@ program is effectively curbing communism, 
there are no difficulties in securing increased 
authorizations to make it more effective. 

COPE says I was wrong, but I know that I 
was right in curbing expenditures.at a time 
when our own internal demands were at a 
very high level until this program had been 
proven useful for the defense of the free 
werld. 

xX. COPE charges: Unemployed lose out 
(HLR. 5640); March 25, 1959; 38-49; yea— 
right. Senate rejected McNamara move to 
help jobless workers by extending Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 to 
July 1, 1960. This would have provided as- 
sistance for still jobless workers whose unem- 
ployment insurance benefits had been ex- 
hausted and other workers not already re- 
ceiving benefits. Final bill extended benefits 
only from April te June 1959. 

My position: COPE states that I voted 
against the unemployed. This is not true. 
Information, which was made available to 
the Congress by the President, clearly 
showed that an extension of this program 
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through June 1, 1959 would enable the States 
to then pick up the burden and operate 
their unemployment compensation systems 
in a satisfactory manner. 

If a real'need had been indicated for con- 
tinued assistance after the expiration date 
of the program, it would have been a very 
simple matter to have extended it again. 
Employment increased, the numbers of those 
unemployed decreased, and the States had 
the necessary resources to cope with their 
problems. 

In the coming 1960 election, COPE is again 
distributing millions of copies of a distorted 
analysis of the voting records of Senators 
and Representatives in the U.S. Congress. 
As I have already indicated, out of more 
than 400 rolicall votes in the Senate during 
the. 86th Congress only a minute number 
have been considered. 

It is amazing that labor leaders who have 
the opportunity to know the fact have such 
contempt for the intelligence of their mem- 
bers. I cannot believe that these analyses 
by COPE will influence the votes of these 16 
million citizens who are members of the 
AFL-CIO. Rank and file union members 
have shown over the years that they, like all 
other citizens, vote their convictions based 
on their own analysis of the facts and issues. 
In the spirit of fair play, does it not seem 
reasonable to examine a Senator’s complete 
record—the bills he introduced, his work in 
committees as well as his actions on the 
Senate floor, most of which are never re- 
corded by rolicalis but vitally affect the lives 
of a Senator’s constituents. 

The citizens of Kansas have twice elected 
me as their Governor. They have twice 
elected me to represent them in the US. 
Senate. 

I have expended my efforts to protect the 
interests of my country and the people of 
Kansas. COPE’s highly distorted documents 
provide little information concerning the 
entire record of candidates. seeking public 
office. They do not meet the test of fur- 
nishing the whole truth. 





Progress in the Fight Against Teenage 
Drinki 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article published in 
the Newark (N.J.) Evening News which 
reports what I believe may lead to signi- 
ficant progress in the effort to persuade 
the State of New York to raise its legal 
drinking age of 18 to 21 in conformity 
with all its neighboring States and al- 
most every State in the United States. 

Under the headline “Rockefeller Ex- 
pected To Act on Raising Drinking 
Age,” News reporter Guy Savino de- 
scribes the sympathetic response of the 
New York Governor to the appeals 
which several of us have made to him 
personally. I have confidence that 
Governor Rockefeller understands the 
problem and will do everything possible 
to help rectify this very serious con- 
flict-of-laws situation. 

I also include, Mr. Speaker, two 
earlier editorials—one from the Advo- 
cate, the official newspaper of the arch- 
diocese of Newark, and the other from 
the Plainfield (NJ.) Courier-News— 
both of which effectively point up the 
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issues involved in this situation. 
The article and editorials follow: 
[From the Newark (N.J.) News] 


ROCKEFELLER ExPecrep To Acr ON RaIsing 
DRINKING AGE ‘ : 
(By Guy Savino) 

New Yorx.—Governor Rockefeller will 
soon give fresh attention to the State liquor 
law that permits sale of intoxicants to 184 
year-olds. 

Hope has therefore increased that New 
York may soon adjust its liquor laws to 
those of surrounding States. Some officials, 
riding with the liquor lobby, have felt it 
should be the other way around—that the 
other States should conform with New York. 
Although the Governor indulges in a cock- ~ 
tail now and then, he is by bringing up, not” a 
a friend of alcohol. In speeches in Pennsyl- a 
vania last Saturday, Rockefeller mentioned 
the fact his grandfather, founder of the 
family fortune, and his grandmother were 
strict teetotalers. 2 

Nearly everywhere Rockefeller goes he ~~ 
hears complaints about the New York liquor 
law. When Rockefeller was in New Jersey 
last Thursday he was captured suddenly by 
Representative FLORENCE Dwyer, Republi- 
can, Sixth District, New Jersey. She gave ™ 
him a 10-minute lecture on why the New 
York law is wrong. 

“Can’t we get together in Albany on this?” 
Rockefeller finally said. : 

“We can,” Mrs. Dwyer said. “T’ll get in 7 
touch with your appointments secretary.” 

AID GATHERS DATA 


On Monday, State Senator Walter H. Jones — 
of Bergen, who had a long confab with 
Rockefeller during his New Jersey tour on 
Friday, introduced in the senate a resolu- 
tion setting up a six-man committee to tell 
New York the facts of life on juvenile drink- ~ 
ing. a 
After the press conference in New Jersey, 
Rockefeller told an aid that it is of para- 
mount importance to give the subject a 
thorough going over—and fast. The aid 
said he would collect all the material avail- 
able on the subject. 

New York has defended its law on the 
grounds that the State contains the biggest 
city in the country, New York, and has 
problems-other States do not have. The ~ 
presence of many transients and military 
personnel in the city makes the problem of 
enforcement difficult, it has been said. aan 

However, spot checks have shown that § 
New Yorkers do not favor the provision of 
the law allowing 18-year-olds to drink. Many 
parents have protested that their children of 
15, 16, and 17 travel with 18-year-olds and ~— 
are introduced to the use of liquor by the 
older children. 

The problem was brought home with Fes i 


auto crash after a night of bar hopping in 
Rouses Point, a New York community close 
to the Vermont border, 


[From the Advocate] 
LIGHTNING STRIKES OFTEN 


The old adage that claims that lightning _ 
never strikes the same place twice is belied by 
a continuing series of fatal accidents in the 
States bordering on New York. The acci>~ 
dents may occur in New Jersey just ra 
the bridge from Staten Island; they yr oc~ 
cur on the highways in Connecticut le: 
from New York; they may occur in Rergen | % 
County close to Rockland County. Linked 
with all the accidents is the strong suspicion 
that teenagers who cannot obtain liquor In 
their own States are finding liquor in the 
Empire State and coming back into their 
own States unable to control their automo- : 
biles. The most recent frightful catas 
in Vermont is another instance of the same 
thing. Seven young men return in the early 
hours of the morning from a good time in 
upstate New York, fail to negotiate a sh 
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curve on the Vermont side, and a mass wake 
and funeral mass are held for the seven. 

Police, on watch at key points where cars 
crossing from New York must pass, tell 
stories of cars full of young people 
cases Of beer back into the five States that 
border on New York. In New York teen- 
agers can buy beer and other liquors for- 
bidden them in their home States. Judges 
will tell of cases brought before them in the 
five border States involving a variety of 
crimes committed by teenagers under the 
influence of alcohol bought in New York 
where such purchases are possible. Parents 
themselves have been shocked to see their 
children return from outings across the bor- 
der obviously the worse for drink. 

The Advocate has editorialized on this un- 
fortunate condition before and will continue 
to do 80 as long as the lightning of alcoholic 
accidents continues to strike at young people 
who are allowed a license by New York that 
is forbidden them in New Jersey. It is diffi- 
cult to understand who in New York con- 
tinues to refuse cooperation in this regard. 
Interstate cooperation has reached a high de- 
gree in economic and financial matters, The 
achievement of such an interstate organiza- 
tion as the Port Authority has shown what 
State teamwork can do. The lamentable per- 


_ sistence and increase of such fatalities as 


the Winooski holocaust show the lack of 
such cooperation. Apparently there is a 
higher power than the pressure of anguished 
parents and harassed public authority which 
is able to continue the sale of liquor to teen- 
agers in New York. It is a power which 
ought to be investigated and exposed. 

It is true that the ultimate control of 
these teenagers seeking liquor in New York 
rests with their parents. But, in this day of 
souped-up living and easy conveyance, it is 
not too difficult for teenagers to elude the 
vigilance of the home. In a matter so ob- 
vious as this and in a state of affairs so lethal 
to our young people, the State of New York 
ought to be anxious to bring its laws on the 
sale of liquor to minors in harmony with 
those of the surrounding States. Such a 
harmony would most certainly reduce the 
dissipation, the devil-may-care driving, and 
the all too frequent destruction of many of 
our teenagers. 


[From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News] 
Nor ENCOURAGING 


Although States bordering on New York 
have been urging it to increase the legal 
minimum drinking age to 21, it has re- 
mained adamant and there are no indica- 
tions that its legislature intends to do any- 
thing about it next year. 

New Jersey has been striving, without suc- 
cess, to have the 21-year minimum adopted 
in New York. Representative Fuorence P. 
Dwyer of Elizabeth, representing the 6th 
District in Congress, started her campaign 
for a higher minimum age while she was in 
the New Jersey Legislature. She had the 
backing of law enforcement officials and 
Many organizations, particularly women’s 
groups, but there has been little to en- 
courage those who are fighting the 18-year 
minimum. 

. An accident last month in New York near 
the Vermont border, in which seven youths 
were killed, has prompted a Vermont news- 
paper editor to call for a joint effort by 
neighboring States to have New York in- 
crease its age limit to 21. 

Many automobile accidents in which 
youths of neighboring States are involved 
are blamed on their “rinking in New York 
bars, or purchasing a.voholic beverages in 
that State and bringing them across the 
border. 

There is no doubt that drinking is a 
contributing cause to many motor vehicle 
mishaps in which young people are involved. 

One of the arguments put forth by New 
Yorkers who are hesitant to increase the 
drinking age to 21 is the difficulty of enforc- 
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ing such a law. There are isolated cases 
in which minors obtain alcoholic beverages 
in other States, like New Jersey, but the law 
provides stiff fines and possible revocation of 
licenses for dealers who sell to minors. The 
minors also are violating the law when they 
a ee They too can be pun- 
It may look like a hopeless task, but those 
on the fight for a higher minimum 
drinking age in New York should not ba 
up. They may  evertually 
would mean fewer auto accidents erotic: 
drinkers and could save lives as well. 





Tribute to Mrs. Frances Whitfield Hawkes 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there appear in 
the Appendix of the ConcressIonaL Rec- 
orp a stirring tribute to Mrs. Frances 
Whitfield Hawkes, the widow of our 
former colleague in the U.S. Senate, the 
Honorable Albert W. Hawkes. The trib- 
ute, which appeared in the Montclair 
(N.J.) Times of June 9, 1960, describes 
the productive and exemplary life of a 
most extraordinary woman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


TrisuTe TO FRANCES W. HawkKEs, WIFE OF 
Former US, SENATOR 

On Friday, May 27, loving tribute was 
paid to Mrs. Prances Whitfield Hawkes, wife 
of former U.S. Senator Albert W. Hawkes, 
both on the eve and the day of her funeral 
service, which was conducted by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Hatris, Chaplain of the US. 
Senate. Hundreds of friends called to pay 
their last respects to her and the house 
she had enjoyed for so many years was a 
heaven of flowers. 

Born in Rich Hill, and raised in Warrens- 
burg, Mo., where she was graduated from 
the State Teachers College, and was later 
married to the not-yet Senator Hawkes, she 
spent her early married life in Chicago, 
where their daughter, Louise, and son, 
Whitfield, were born. Since 1916 the 
family have lived in Montclair, interrupted 
happily by many trips to various parts of 
the world, and by approximately 8 years in 
Washington during her husband’s term of 
office as president of the Chamber of Corh- 
merce of the United States and his 6 years 
in the U.S. Senate, 


FINE QUALITIES 


Messages from far and near have borne 
witness to her fine qualities, her gentleness 
and generous kindness to all, her refined 
and cultivated mind, her keen sense of 
humor, her beautiful acceptance of life as 
it is and of people as they are—as was evi- 
denced by her fortitude and courage when 
their son, Maj. A, Whitfield Hawkes of the 
9th Army Medical Corps, U.S. Army, was 
called upon to make the supreme sacrifice 
in defense of his country. Each one who 
had to do with her was happier for she 
had the wisdom of a loving heart. She had 
the joy of inward silence and the gift of 
patience, love and quiet forgiveness. She 
had the grace that made new acquaintances 
comfortable and old friends sure of her 
constancy. She put into her daily life a 
calmness and serenity conducive to peace, 
which is so greatly needed in this troubled 
and strife-torn world today. 
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Devoted and unqualified love for her 
dynamic husband, whose leadership in sev- 
eral fields she admired and aided with her 

calm poise and beauty, was 
the paramount factor in her long life. With 
Phillips Brooks we may say that, “It is the 
lives like the stars, which simply pour down 
on us the calm light of their bright and 


‘faithful being, up to which we look and 


out of which we gather the deepest calm 
and courage.” 
OLD FRIENDS 

Several of her very dear friends of more 
than 60 years who attended her wedding 
May 15, 1901, are still living in Warrens- 
burg and sent messages expressing their 
devotion and love for their friend, Frances. 

Senator Hawkes had recited to her upon 
their first meeting in 1899, us many times 
in intervening years and also upon their 
59th wedding anniversary celebrated 9 days 
before her death, his fayorite toast, “A 
Health.” He felt this poem described her 
attributes and charms as he and her friends 


he first recited this pcem 
from 


later requesting a copy of it. 
Here follows the poem: 
“A Heauru 
“(By Edward Coote Pinkney) 
“I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness 
alone; 
A woman of her gentle sex the seeming para- 


gon, 

To whom the better elements and kindly 
stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, ’tis less of 
earth than heaven, 


“Her every tone is music’s own, like those of 
birds, 


morning 
And something more than melocy dwells 
ever in her words; 
The coinage of her heart are they, and from 
her lips each flows 
As one may see the burdened bee forth issue 
from the rose. 
“Affections are as thoughts to her, the meas- 
ures of her hours; 
Her feelings have the ee the fresh- 
ness of young flowers 
And lovely passions changing oft, so fill her, 
she appears 
The image of themselves by turns—the idol 
of past years. 
“Of her bright face one glance will trace a 
picture on the brain; 
And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound 
must long remain. 


But memory such as mine of her so very 
much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh will 
not be life’s but hers. 

“I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness 
alone; 

A woman of her gentle sex the seeming 


paragon. 

Her health! and would on earth there stocd 
some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, and weariness 
@ name.” 





The Ukrainians Continue To Fight the 
Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, when 


Mr. Khrushchev is in the United States 
attending the United Nations General 
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Assembly session, we should again re- 
mind ourselves of the unquenchable 
thirst for freedom on the part 

people behind the Iron Curtain and par- 
ticularly many of the nationality groups 
within the Soviet Union. The torch of 
freedom is held high by the various na- 
tionality organizations in America. One 
particularly active group is the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
representing some 244 million Americans 

- of Ukrainian descent. 

During Mr. Khrushchev’s stay in Man- 
hattan, I know that the Ukrainian Con- 
gress and similar groups, while respect- 
ing the safety of Mr. Khrushchev’s per- 
son, will, nevertheless, make it unques- 
tionably clear to him that the Ukrain- 
jians and other nationalitics within the 
Soviet Union do not accept dictatorial 
domination. 


Let Us Be Worthy of Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF “ 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the text of an address 
which I was honored to deliver before 
the biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Republican Women in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

The address follows: 

Women have a reputation for facing facts, 
whether in their personal and family lives 
or in their political and public activities. 

At this point in the 1960 campaign, it 
seems to me there are two overriding facts 
about American political and national life 
which we, as Republicans and as Republican 
women, have a special interest im facing. 

The first fact is this: the Republican 
Party is a minority party in America today. 

In recent years, it has been the exception 
rather than the rule when we have attracted 
to our party a majority of American voters. 

The second fact is related to it: America 
is a minority country in the world today. 

Our free institutions, our working democ- 
racy, our high standard of living have placed 
us in a uniquely fortunate position. among 
the nations of the world—-but a position from 
which it is increasingly difficult to win 
friends and influence people. 

Together, these facts comprise the great- 
est challenge we have ever faced. 

If the values and the principles on which 
our party and our country have been built 
are to live and thrive, then we cannot rest 
content with our minority status. 

The party of Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Dwight Eisenhower possessed 
the vigor, the sense of purpose and the active 
public conscience which won for them and 
their administrations the personal respect 
and enthusiastic support of the American 
people. 

It is our task to translate their vital and 
progressive approach to government—which 
is the finest tradition of Republicanism— 
into terms the American people will under- 
stand and to which they will This 
is the way to generate the approval and the 
popular force which will win elections and 
help save our country. 
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In the same way, thie American people 
have built a nation out of diverse peoples 
and different interests and varied regions, 
and have given it unprecedented unity and 
strength, freedom, and justice. 

We must take this heritage ond give it 
new meaning, not only for ourselves, in the 
new perspectives of the atomic age, but for 
the hundreds of millions of people in the 
new and developing nations of the world 
who—even now—are beginning to shape the 
future of our planet. 

‘We must give new life and fresh signifi- 
cance to the ideas of freedom and justice and 
opportunity as they exist in America, dem- 
onstrating in practice our conviction that 
these fundamental values belong to all peo- 
ple without difference or distinction. Only 
in this way can we win the friendship and 
respect of peoples who want desperately to 
believe that America still holds out hope for 
a better world—of progress toward personal 
liberty, enough to eat, and a chance in life 
for their children. L 

In what way can we set about to attain 
these goals—to demonstrate our party's 
capacity to govern and to exercise the kind 
of leadership our country and the free world 
must have? 

We shall be judged, I suggest, on our 
attitude toward the great issues and prob- 
lems of our time, and on our ability to 
fashion solutions to these problems and to 
exert effective leadership in making those 
solutions work. 

Three great issues stand out in my mind 
as being decisive for us: Science, education 
and civil rights. Actually, they are more 
than issues, They represent three vast areas 
of human activity in which our performance 
and our accomplishments will count far 
more heavily than our words or good inten- 
tions—whether as a political party or a 
Nation. 

Consider science for example. To be first 
in the race for scientific achievement means 
more than national prestige, important as 
that is. Every new scientific breakthrough, 
every new discovery about the functioning 
of our universe, opens up vast and un- 
charted worlds—and, with it, creates great 
new resources of national power. 

I do not believe we can afford to be less 
than best, for I do not believe we can per- 
mit such immense potential for good or evil 
to be controlled by those who do not share 
the fundamental values of Western civili- 
zation. 

Education is another case in point. We 
cannot master the new science and the new 
technology, not to speak of the complex so- 
cial, political, and economic problems which 
these developments have brought, without an 
intelligent and informed ci In a 
democracy, where responsibility for everyone 
rests to some degree upon all of us, we can 
assure excellence in our national life only 
by providing the opportunity for excellence 
for all our people. 

Until every young man and woman in 
America has a chance to develop his God- 
given talents to the fullest, we shall have 
work to do. Let us begin this work by har- 
nessing the resources of our Federal, State, 
and local governments—as well as our pri- 
vate institutions—in a more effective part- 
nership, in which every part makes its fullest 
contribution. 

Underlying, or perhaps dominating, all 
other issues is the question of civil rights. 
This is the one great human test of our 
society—whether we who were conceived in 
liberty and born in human dignity are pre- 
pared to extend equal recognition and equal 
opportunity to all our brothers, of whatever 
color or religion or origin. 

More than on any other issue, we in Amer- 
ica are judged by the peoples of Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, and Europe on our record in 
civil rights. 
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The people of the world, including our own, 
may not appreciate the fine points of astro- 
nautics, but they see with an intense clarity 
what it means to put a man into space or to 
reach the moon. } 

They may not understand the sociological © 
and psychological roots of prejudice, but 
they know the bitter face of discrimination 
as well as the warm hand of brotherhood. — 

We shall be judged, therefore—as a party — 
and as a people—by the fruits of our ideals, 
by the success or failure of our effort to 
broaden the dimensions of the American 
dream to fit the framework of a new age. 

As a party, we are well equipped for the 
task. Not only have we inherited a prog-— 
ressive spirit from our party’s past, but we 


have fashioned a platform for 1960 which is ~ : cr 


as fine a statement of our national goals as 
we have ever written. s 

And in our party’s leaders—in Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Ambassador Lodge, and Senator ~ 
Case—we have men of compassion and con- 
viction, men who know with their minds and 
hearts the extent of the problems before us | 
and who have committed themselves, as 
men of integrity, to the never-ending strug- 
gle for progress. 

By now, it is a well-known fact that 
women in American politics provide the 
bulk of our workers and, perhaps by No- 
vember, will account for the bulk of our 
voters. 

Is it not time, therefore, for us to reassess 
our place in our party? Is it not time for 
us to assume a greater measure of responsi- 
bility, not only for practical precinct politics, 
but for the infinitely more important matter 
of assuring that our party lives up to its 
high ideals? 

The opportunities are unlimited, and the 
means are at hand. 

Let us be worthy of victory in November, _ 


Forty-three Reasons Why America Needs 
Better Highways Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I have | 
recently received a- pamphlet entitled 
“Forty-three Reasons Why America 
Needs Better Highways Now,” published — 
by the Iowa Manufacturing Co., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. In view of the fact that 
the Congress, when it meets in January, 
will consider some basic changes in both 
the highway construction and financing 
programs, this article indicates why we 
should act promptly in making the nec- 
essary changes in highway legislation in 
order that the roadbuilding program 
may go forward without delay. 

The pamphlet follows: 

FORTY-THREE REASONS WHY AMERICA NEE 
Better HicHways Now: 
Strangulation of our national economy 
a gigantic nationwide traffic jam, and 
crippling of our defense effort through fi 
ure to keep the Federal highway program 
ing, would be more costly than any of usc 

afford. 

But most American citizens don’t 
why we need good roads. They are - 
thetic. Because they do not under 
there is little public support for 
planned, nationwide system of inte 
State, and rural roads. 
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It is up to us to give the public the facts— 
show our friends, neighbors, and associates 
the benefits the highway program will bring 
to each individual—how it affects his pock- 
etbook, even his life. Only when every citi- 
zen knows the facts can public opinion in- 
fluence intelligently the men who make the 
laws to keep the highway program rolling. 

Here are 43 of the hundreds of reasons why 
we must have better highways now. Add 
your own reasons and use them all to help 
obtain the enthusiastic local support we 
need. 

GOOD ROADS SAVE MONEY 


1. Total annual avoidable waste over all 
roads in the United States amounts to $3 
billion. Interstate highways would save 
$550 million in gas consumption, brake and 
tire wear, vehicle operation—save $725 mil- 
lion now wasted on traffic accidents—save 
$825 million in time lost by commercial 
vehicles. ‘ 

2. Modern interstate highway engineering 
eliminates steep grades, sharp curves, inter- 
sections at grade, stop and go driving. Good 
highways can bring about annual savings of 
$750 million in direct operating costs of 
trucks and buses. 

8. Payments of insurance covering prop- 
erty damage and personal injuries resulting 
from highway accidents equal 12% cents per 
gallon of gas consumed, That equals $116 for 
every motor vehicle registered. 

4. It costs less right now to build a typical 
mile of Federal aid highway than it did dur- 
ing the first 3 months that the 1956 
Highway Act was in effect. 


GOOD ROADS SAVE LIVES 


5. In 1920, the traffic death rate per 100 
million miles was 28.2. In 1940, the death 
rate was 11.4. Then we started building bet- 
ter, safer roads. Bertram D. Tallamy, Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, predicts that 
the death rate will decline from the 5.6 per 
100 million miles in 1958 to 5.0 in 1970 and 
to 4.4 in 1975. 

6. The controlled access highway is at least 
24% times safer than the ordinary highway. 
On Virginia’s Shirley Highway, with con- 
trolled access, the fatality rate is 0.8 death 
per 100 million miles. On the parallel U.S. 
1, with no control of access, the death rate 
is 10.6. 

7. Traffic accidents today are killing 38,000 
people annually. Experts estimate that righ- 
Ways engineered for safety would save 4,000 
lives per yea® By 1970, continued use of 
the Interstate System could save 37,800 peo- 
ple. 

8. If traffic volume increases by 50 percent 
in the next 10 years, there will be 55,000 
fatalities a year—unless safer roads cut the 
rate. 

9. In Chicago, the chance of having an 
auto accident on congested streets is 30 to 50 
times greater than on the new Congress 
Street Expressway. 

10. In 1959, acidents cost $4.3 billion. 
Modern highways can eliminate a very large 


q 3 part of the monetary waste of accidents. 


GOOD ROADS FOSTER ECONOMIC GROWTH 


11. Modern highways are a sound, durable 
| investment in the growth of the Nation. 

| 12. The dollar value of goods and services 
| for a specific period is called the gross 
| Rational product. One billion dollars of 


@ highway construction contributes to the 


| gross national product as follows: Steel, 
- 610,000 tons; bituminous materials, 995,000 


a 7 tons; cement 16 million barrels; explosives, 


18,345,000 pounds; aggregates, 76,415,000 
tons; petroleum products, 122,794,000 gal- 


4 1ons; construction equipment, 34,584 pieces; 


_ fucks and cars, 22,500 pieces. These are 
based on each $1 billion in excess of an an- 


Qual rate of $5.8 billion of construction. 


18. The New York Thruway is Officially 


| credited with stimulating %650 million 
@ Worth of industrial, commercial, and resi- 
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dential development, including $50 million 
aro alone. 


und Tarrytown i 

14. With the New Jersey Garden State 
Parkway, the gain in taxables and retail 
business in the counties it serves is twice 
that of New Jersey’s remaining 11 counties. 

15. On Route 128 near Boston, some 227 
companies have built 17 industrial parks and 
$175 million worth of buildings to house 
upward of 28,000 people—workers with good 
wages to spend. 

GOOD ROADS ARE ESSENTIAL FOR NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 


16. In case of war, all sections of the 
country must be swiftly available for the 
defense effort. 

17. Highways are relatively invulnerable to 
atomic attack. It would take 20,000 Hiro- 
shima-type bombs to destroy the 40,000 miles 
of the projected Interstate System. 

18. We need good highways to evacuate 
people from our cities; bring in food; bring 
in medical supplies and help; move large 
volumes of military vehicles and weapons. 

19. Highways are extensions of production 
lines; defense production depends on them. 
During World War II, 8 out of every 10 parts 
needed to make a tank in Cleveland came by 
truck from 23 States. Seventy-five percent 
of the workers in 749 defense plants drove to 
work in their automobiles. Sixty percent of 
all outbound tonnages from defense plants 
was roadborne. ; 

20. A network of good highways will assure 
nationwide mobility for all our defense re- 
sources. 

GOOD ROADS BENEFIT LABOR 


21. The American workingman drives his 
own car to his job. He can offer his services 
throughout a greater area; he has a greater 
diversification of jobs to choose from. 

22. With good highways, the laboring man 
can think in terms of minutes rather than 
miles of driving to and from his job. 

GOOD ROADS BENEFIT FARMERS 

23. American farmers operate over 6,406,000 
motor vehicles (including 3 million trucks). 
Eighty-nine percent of all farn: products now 
reach their markets by highways. 

24, Better rural roads bring markets and 
sources of farm supplies closer together, 
make schools more accessible to farm homes, 
make medical services readily accessible. 

GOOD ROADS INCREASE BUSINESS 

25. One cut of every six businesses (mostly 
small, independent firms) serve the trans- 
portation industry. Good roads are a shot 
in the arm to the small businessman. 

26. Of the people who do the buying, 60 
percent own automobiles. American con- 
sumers spend $38. billion per year to own 
and operate their cars, helping to support 
garages, service stations, manufacturers of 
automotive parts and accessories, etc. 

27. Sixty percent of American buyers pur- 
chase goods that are transported via high- 
ways, streets and alleys. Fast deliveries in- 
crease business. 

28. Seventy million Americans take vaca- 
tions by car each year (over 75 percent of 
tourist travel is by car), averaging 1,013 
miles per round trip. Many others travel by 
bus. Altogether they spend $9.2 billion on 
vacations. This is big business for motels, 
resorts, restaurants, and souvenir shops, to 
name a few. 

29. The annual bill for recreation travel is 
$14 billion. Twenty-two percent of this is 
automobile expense, Big business for the 
automotive industry 
GOOD ROADS FURTHER FULL EMPLOYMENT 

30. One out of every seven American jobs 
is held in the field of highway transporta- 
tion. 

31. Truckers provide over 5,750,000 jobs. 
Highway transportation industries provide 
9.7 million jobs. Employed is a labor force 
equal to the population of all New England 
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States, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Wyoming. 

32. Each $1 billion spent on highway con- 
struction equals 102 million man-hours of 
employment on the site of construction and 
126 million man-hours off the site—a total of 
228 million man-hours of labor. 

33. In 1958, an extra $400 million in high~- 
way contracts, let as an an 
measure, provided 137 million man-hours of 
employment and broke the back of the re- 
cession. 

GOOD ROADS BEEFIT ALL INDUSTRY 


34. For the trucking and motor carrier 
industry alone, interstate-type highways 
provide these advantages: Reduction in num- 
ber of power units required; use of lighter 
tractors; increased tire life; reduction in fuel 
and maintenance costs; reduction of acci- 
dents’ and insurance premiums; year-round 
maintenance of on-time schedules for live- 
stock and perishable goods. 

35. The private consulting engineer pro- 
fession carries 40 percent of the engineering 
load of the new Interstate System. 

36. Utilities are free from the burden of 
acquiring easements of private land because 
so many consumers are located on good high- 
ways. In Oregon, a utility study shows sav- 
ings of about $100 a mile on 3,212 miles of 
public right-of-way, mostly passed on to 
consumers. 

37. Practically every industry is stimulated 
by increasing motor vehicle registrations. In 
1959, registrations totaled 70,416,000 (3.1 per- 
cent more than in. 1958). In 1971, it is esti- 
mated that 101,200,000 motor vehicles will 
travel over a trillion miles annually (20.7 

mt. on the Interstate System). In 
1976, 114 million motor vehicles will travel 
1.2 trillion miles a year. 

38. By 1976, 230 million people will need 
industrial and services fostered by in- 
creased travel on highways, rural roads, and 
city streets. 

GOOD ROADS BENEFIT EVERY CITIZEN 

39. Eight million children ride buses to 
school. every day of the school year. They 
need safe all-weather roads. 

40. Movement of goods and people is faster 
on modern highways. 

41. Time saved means lower transportation 
costs and lower prices for truck-borne mer- 
chandise. 

42. Annoying, dangerous traffic congestion 
is reduced. 

43. Modern highways, engineered to last by 
the application of results of the AASHO test 
road research at Ottawa, are the cheapest in- 
vestment. a private citizen can make to insure 
his life, his security, his country’s growth, 
ana his children’s future. 





My Pledges and How I Fulfilled Them, 
1947-59 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 

Mr. MULTER. . Mr. Speaker, in order 
to accommodate the many requests I 
have been receiving for copies of my r:- 
ports to my constituents, I am setting 
them forth as they previously appeared. 

Incidentally, they provide a good com- 
parative review of the conduct of our 
Government since 1948: 
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My Puzpces anp How I FuLFILLep THEM 


(Remarks of Hon. Apranam J. Muurmr, of 
New York, in the House of Representatives, 
Saturday, August 7, 1948) 

Mr. Mutrer. Mr. Speaker, during my cam : 
paign for election last year, I: told my con- 
stituents my political y and what 
they could expect of me if I were elected to 
represent them in the House of Representa- 
tives. They elected me with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the votes cast. 

I believe that I kept my every promise 
and more. I think I have the right to as- 
sume that my constituents approve my Con- 
duct and my voting record here because this 
year the Republican Party and the Liberal 
Party, as well as the Democratic Party—the 
only party in which I have ever been en- 
rolled—have unanimously designated me as 
their cand.date tc succeed myself. 

Nevertheless, I think I should here record 
my pledges and how I fulfilled them. 


During my campaign, I said: 

“I favor a broad social security program 
including old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, security for crippled and depend- 
ent -children, and the blind. 

“I will support a legislative program which 
will endeavor to establish fair-employment 
practices and prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

“Risk capital, new enterprise, and the de- 
velopment of our natural resources must be 
encouraged. Small business must be pro- 
moted. Competitive private enterprise free 
from control by monopolies, cartels, or any 
arbitrary private or public authority must 
be continued. 

“The Taft-Hartley law is bad for the rea- 
sons stated by President Truman in his veto 
message to Congress. As pointed out by the 
President, it invites ‘conflict between the 
National Labor Relations Board and its gen- 
eral counsel.’ Furthermore, it puts the em- 
ployer in a position where he can refuse to 
bargain with his employees. In fact, it puts 
him in the anomalous position of being able 
to choose the workers’ bargaining agent. 

“By the simple expedient of refusing to 
bargain with his employees the empluyer 
cam force a strike. 

“While the men are on strike the employer 
can replace them with other workers of his 
own choosing and then call for an election 
of the bargaining agent to represent. the 
workers. At. the election the strikers who 
were replaced will be deprived of the right 
to vote, with the result that the bargaining 
agent selected will be representative of the 
employer rather than the employee, whom 
it is supposed to represent. 

“I favor increasing the minimum wages 
now fixed by law to a sum that will more 
closely approach the realities of present-day 
cost of living.” 

During my incumbency, I urged broaden- 
ing the social security laws. I opposed leg- 
islation attempting to limit and to emascu- 
late the social security laws. I urged ex- 
tended benefits under the unemployment 
insurance laws. I urged and voted for in- 
creased compensation for the lower income 
Federal employees, including postal workers. 
I repeatedly pointed out the advantages of 
the New York State Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act as reasons for enactment of a 
similar national law. I urged enactment of 
a law increasing minimum wages. Nothing 
was dons about the Taft-Hartley law be- 
cause the Labor Committee could not be in- 
duced to take any action with reference 
thereto. I voted against weakening the anti- 
trust laws. 

TAXATION 

During my campaign, I said: 

“Our tax laws must be adapted to an ex- 
panding peacetime economy, having in mind, 
however, that tax cuts must go first to the 
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low-income groups. This should be accom- 
Plished by increasing the tax exemption 
granted to all taxpayers. By doing that the 
low-income earner may get complete tax ex- 
emption. At the same time, the man in the 
higher brackets will get an equal advantage. 
It will be fair to all, while, at the same time, 
helping those who need it most. I also favor 
the enactment of a law which will grant 
the same income-tax privileges) to all .mar- 
ried people throughout the country, regard- 
less of whether they live in a so-called com- 
munity-property State or not. It is rank 
absurdity to permit a man and wife in one 
State by the simple expediency of changing 
their residence to another State to obtain 
tax advantages under our Federal income-tax 
laws. The situation can be remedied only 
by Federal legislation.” 

During my incumbency, I urged enact- 
ment of tax legislation to effectuate my 
promises. That part putting all our citizens 
on an equal basis as to so-valled community 
property has been enacted into law. I op- 
posed the tax bill submitted and voted to 
sustain the presidential veto of that Dill 
because it unfairly gave the largest tax cuts 
to those best able to pay and gave the small- 
est cuts to those least able to pay. About 
70 percent of the tax cut was given to about 
6 percent of our taxpayers. Ninety-four per- 
cent of our taxpayers received only 30 per- 
cent of the tax cut. Bills which I intro- 
duced to broaden the tax exemption base, 
to eliminate inequalities, to exempt pensions, 
and to eliminate wartime nuisance taxes 
failed of enactment. 

HOUSING 

During my campaign, I said: 

“The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill should 
have long since been enacted into law. It 
should be passed at the earliest possible 
moment. The Government must do every- 
thing possible to encourage and aid private 
industry in relieving the housing shortage 
by the building of permanent homes for all 
those who need them.” 

During my incumbency, I fought continu- 
ously for adequate housing legislation. My 
first official act, after taking my oath of 
office, was to sign the petition to bring the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill before the House 
for debate and for a vote. My effectiveness 
was increased by my election to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency which had this 
legislation before it. My efforts are reflected 
by the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and were pub- 
licized by the press. 

PRICE AND RENT CONTROL 

During my camgaign, I said: 

“Control of the price to be paid for any 
commodity, whether it be the use of property 
or the purchase of food, clothing, or any- 
thing else, can be justified only as the use 
of police power in an emergency. That the 
emergency has existed and still exists cannot 
be denied as to both food and rents. Some 
felief may be obtained by the enactment of 
rent-control statutes by the various States. 
Such local control can be made effective by 
proper legislation and by proper adminis- 
tration. Houses cannot be moved across 
State lines to avoid such local legislation. 

“Foodstuffs, however, must be controlled 
on a national scale. They cannot be con- 
trolied locally. If we were to have local 
legislation fixing prices in one community, 
the producers could beat the law by the 
simple expedient of sending their merchan- 
dise to communities that do not have such 
restrictions. 

“I am in complete agreement with Presi- 
dent Truman's: policy of attempting to solve 
the situation by voluntary discipline. If 
that does not solve the problem, then price 
control will be the only way out. It will 
be the last resort if the emergency con- 
tinues.” 
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- During my incumbency I introduced 


all, rent-control bill was enacted after long 
and arduous debate. By the dint of almo 


control fuel during emergencies. 
FOREIGN POLICY 
During my campaign: I said: 
“I have been preaching the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine since 1921. 


The President and the Democratic Party fa- 9 
vor the opening of Palestine to unrestricted | 


Jewish immigration and colonization and — 


the establishment there of a free and demo- 4 


cratic Jewish commonwealth. 

“We favor the majority report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on Pales- — 
tine as the best means presently available — 
to solve the problem. We 
mediate implementation of the program 
there advanced. 


“The Communist Daily Worker and its _ 


American Labor Party candidate opposing — 


me in this campaign have attacked me as @ ? 
warmonger, not because I have talked out © 


against their beloved Russia, but because I 
have dared to talk out in support of the 
American democratic way of life. These are 
my principles, and these are the princi 
which they find fault with: 

“In order that the world may not again 
be drenched in blood by international out- ~ 
laws and criminals we must ‘join with the 
other united nations in the establishment © 
of an international organization based on 
the principle of. the sovereign equality of all — 
peace-loving states, open to membership ot 
all such states, large and small, for the 
prevention of aggression and the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.’ 
To ‘make all necessary and effective agree- 
ments and arrangements through which the 


nations would maintain adequate forces e4 3 


meet the needs of preventing war and of 


making impossible the preparation for war 4 


and which would have such forces a 
for joint action when n 


“ ‘Such organization must be endowed with — 


power to employ armed forces when neces- 
sary to prevent aggression and preserve 
peace. 

“*We favor the maintenance of an inter- 
national court of Justice, of which the United 
States shall be a member, and the employ- 
ment of diplomacy, conciliation, arbitration, 
and other like methods, where appropriate, 
in the settlement of international disputes. 

“*World peace is of transcendent impor- 
tance.’” 

“The quotation is from the Democratic na- 
tional platform of 1944. Those were my sen 
timents then—they are my sentimenis now, 
President Truman and my party have reas. 
serted them time and time again. We wi 
deal with Russia and everyone else around” 
the peace table. We will do all in our power | 
to prevent war. If Russia and the Russia 
want communism they can have it and 
will do nothing to change their minds abe 
it, provided they keep it to and for them- 
selves. 

“By the same token we want none of th 
Communist ideology here and we will do 
in our power to keep it out of this country. 

“When Hitler and Stalin had a peace ba 
the Communists and their fellow trav ; 
in this country were most vociferous in tt 
demands that we be isolationists and 
neither food nor munitions to Britain or 
Prance. At that time the Munich appease-" 
ment was applauded and Hitler’s attack upon — 
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the imperialistic war was a people’s war and 
they could not get our boys and supplies over 
fast enough. 

“Thank God they were in time and Hitler 
and his murderous hordes were eliminated. 

“During those days there were no insults 
by the Vishinskys and the Molotovs. Paren- 
thetically I might ask: Has Litvinov, who 
did so much to bring about friendly relations 
between the United States and Russia been 
liquidated because he was foolish enough 
to think that the Russians intended to do all 
the amicable and peace-loving things that 
he preached while we were fighting together. 

“There is only one way to preserve our 
American. heritage and our American birth- 
right, and that is to at all times be so mili- 
tarily strong that no one will dare attack us. 
The world must know that never again will 
we be in a position where any aggressor na- 
tion can pull a Pearl Harbor on us. 

“If that is warmongering, I am willing that 
my name be placed alongside of those of 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 8S. Truman, 
James Byrnes, George Marshall, Averell Har- 
riman, and David Lilienthal, 

“The Marshall plan to relieve the dire need 
and distress of a stricken world must be put 
into effect at the earliest possible moment. 

“That, even faster than military might, 
will stop the Communist hordes in their 
tracks.” 


During my incumbency, I worked assid- 
uously to enact into reality the things I 
preached during all my adult life. 


The establishment of the free state of Is-_ 


rael became a reality. It has been and will 
continue to be aided in every respect by 
every freedom-loving American. Our Gov- 
ernment will soon give Israel full and com- 
plete recognition; it will give Israel all the 
aid that a friendly ally is entitled to; it will 
soon receive a $100 million loan from our 
country. My efforts in connection with all 
thereof, which are still continuing, I prefer 
not to record at this time. In due time, 
others may see fit to tell about them. 

I am proud of my vote in support of the 
Marshall plan, now known as the European 
recovery plan, and I am proud of my vote to 
eliminate from the House version of that 
bill aid to Franco Spain. 

My vote in favor of selective service—the 
draft—was not only dictated by my con- 
science and my belief that it was in the best 
interests of peace, but it was in accordance 
with my pledge to my constituents during 
my campaign. I lived through two World 
Wars. My older son served overseas in 
World War II. My younger son is subject to 
teh new law I supported. I feel as deeply as 
any the watse of money and. manpower for 
military purposes. But just as we would not 
yote to disband a municipal police force, we 
must insist on a national and an interna- 
tional police force. 

I fought for a fair displaced persons bill 
and opposed the discriminatory and unfair 
provisions of the bill as it was passed. 

I introduced a bill to permit adopted chil- 
dren to enter our country free of quota 
restrictions. 

I introduced a bill to sever all relations 
with Lebanon. 

I introduced a bill to withhold from Brit- 
ain and all other countries the equivalent of 
the moneys they were lending and/or giving 
to the Arab aggressor nations. 

I introduced a bill to investigate condi- 
tions in Palestine. 

I introduced a bill to exempt from penal 
prosecution all Americans who enlisted in 
the army of Israel. 

I introduced a bill calling for limitation 
of the veto power in the United Nations. 
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| he restof Burope was an imperialistic .war 
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During my Gkingiagn, t paid 
untae eee te ee 


with all my 


. Mundt-Nixon bill. At the same time, I gave 


no comfort to the Communists and their fel- 
low travelers and to totalitarianists, hens 
ter what: name they used. Nevertheless, I 
opposed and voted against giving any funds 
to the Un-American Activities Committee. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


I could write volumes on my activities on 
behalf of my constituents who needed help. 
I will leave that story to be told by those 
who called upon me from tims to time. 

Anyone and everyone who called upon me 
received a respectful hearing. One thing 
I did not and never will permit is to allow 
anyone, individual or delegation of individ- 
uals, to call wpon me under false colors, us- 
ing high-sounding but misleading names. 
Whenever they do, I will expose them for 
what they are. 

Those who desire a more detailed record 
of my activities will find my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD under the following 
subjects on the pages indicated: 

Adopted children: 9698, A4948. 

Americanism: A3242, A3610, A39'72, A408. 

Armaments: 8886. 

Brotherhood: 1333, A663, A1139, A3289, 
A3801. 

Brooklyn has a remedy: A4089. 

Brooklyn adopts Breukelen: A974. 

Civil rights: 2055, 2495, 2637, 3066, 6003, 
6005, 6007, 6008, 6009, 6016, 6192, 6193, 6260, 
6262, 6269, 6270, 6657, 8056, 9687, 9688, 10189, 
A1362, A1572, A1592, Al642, A4095, A4246. 

Communism, first session: Ad118. Second 
session: 6260, Ai570, A1723, A2043, A2061, 
A2427, A3231, A3232, A3617, A3864, A3987, 
A4046, A4280, A4358, A4917, A4919, A5025, 
A5036, A5C94, A5103, A5179, A5213, A5334. 

Control of prices and rents; first session: 
11856, A5277, A5284. Second séssion: 1488, 
1680-1683, 2055, 2956, 2959, 2975, 3043-3044, 
3048-3049, 3050, 3066, 9039, 9497, 9916, 10033, 
10045, 10370-10871, 10406, A932, A4136, A5096, 
A5215. 

Congressional investigations and the Un- 
American Activities Committee: 2495, A1592, 
A3548. 

Displaced persons: 8055-8056, 9010, 10189, 
A1139, A1574, A2852, A3071, A3622, A3647, 
A5167, A5225-A5226. 

European recovery plan—-the Marshall 
plan: 7837, 7379, 7381, 7660, A2205, A3868. 

Fuel emergency: 1488. 

Gag rule, first session: 11847. Second ses- 
sion: 10033, 10046, 10406. 

Housing: 2082, 10033, 10370-10371, 10406, 
A3285, A3884, A4136, A5225, A5344. 

Italy: 4546, A2506. 

Palestine: 450, 1476, 3489, 3605, 5655, 6139, 
6722, 7073, 7243, 7904, 8163, 9392, A509, A652, 
A821, A928, A934, A1360, A1893, A2427, 
A2428, A2429, A2490, A2508, A2511, A2694, 
A2852, A3148, A3186, A3283, A3287, A3609, 
A3615, A3648, A3683, A3821, A3823, A3863, 
A3864, A3868, A3883, A3990, A4009, A4020, 
A4032, A4145, A4476, A4914. 

Postal workers: A2984. 

Rayfiel, Hon. Leo F.: 3085. 

Religious education: A3857, A4472. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 5580. 

Selective service: 40, 8684, 8745, A1366. 

Surplus property: 738. 

Taxes, first session: 11551. Second ses- 
sion: 209, 738, 4182, 5892, A2067. 

United Nations: 4546, 5598, A5225—5226. 

Veterans: 40, 2596, A2853, A5520. 

The gentleman from Mississippi: 4650, 
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2055, 2637, 3052, 3066, 8056, 9687-9688, 10189, 
A1642, A3609, A4246. 

Youth united: A4246. ' 


Your Concredsman ReEPorts To His 
CowWsTITUENTS 


(Remarks of Hor. Aprawam J. Murer, of 
New York, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Tuesday, September 19, 1950) 

Mr. Muurer. Mr. Speaker, the 8lst Con- 
gress is approaching the end of its ses- 
sions after.two long and difficult years of 
legislative work. This is a proper time to 
report to my constituents on some of the 
major problems which confronted us during 
the past 2 years.. The people of my district 
are entitled to know how their Representa- 
tive in Congress served their interests and 
that of the Nation as a whole. They will 
have an opportunity to pronounce judg- 
= on my record .of service on election 

y. 

During each of .my campaigns for elec- 
tion, I fully and fairly made known my 
views ’on ali major political and economic 
problems, I made it crystal clear to them 
whzt they could expect of me as their Rep- 
resentative, how I would represent them, 
what I would fight for, and what I would 
fight against. They.elected me by over- 
whelming majorities, in-1948 by more than 
3 to 1. I am very grateful to the people of 
my district for this outpouring of confidence 
in me. I believe I have fulfilled every prom- 
ise made to them. 

Por the third time in succession my 
party—the Democratic Party—has desig- 
nated me unanimously for another term in 
Congress. The Liberal Party also is unani- 
mously supporting my candidacy, as it has 
done twice before. 

Labor’s League for Political Education, in 
its congressional scorecard issued for the 
guidance of American Federation of Labor 
members and the public generally, has given 
me @ perfect score on.10 selected key issues 
in Congress, including such matters as the 
Taft—Hartley Act, rent control, public hous- 
ing, minimum ‘wages, antitrust laws, social 
security, and others. 

Similarly, the Congress for Industrial Or- 
ganizations—CIO—published a supplement 
to the CIO News where the voting record of 
all Members of Congress was appraised on 
the basis of 13 selected issues, and I was 
rated as having voted “right” on every issue. 

The magazine, New Republic, in a special 
supplement containing a progress report on 
the 8ist Congress, gave me a score of 100 
percent on 15 major issues, among them the 
Marshall plan, reciprocal trade, broadening 
soc‘al security, veterans’ pension plan, anti- 
poll tax, Brannan farm plan, and others 
mentioned previously. 

More recently, the well-known liberal or- 
ganization, Americans for Democratic Action, 
labeled mf¥ voting record perfect on what 
they considered the 15 most important is- 
sues. These included some of those already 
mentioned by the other organizations, as 
well as Korean aid, FEPC, middle-income 
housing, point 4 aid to underdeveloped areas, 
the natural gas bill, health reorganization 
plan, Defense Production Act, and the Wood- 
Mundt-Nixon bill. 

During the ist and 2d sessions of the 8ist 
Congress over 12,000 pieces of legisiation 
were introduced, including public and pri- 
vate bills and various resolutions. Several 
hundreds of these reached the floor of the 
House for action. Those and many others 
were carefully studied and analyzed by me. 
I voted at all times in the test interests of 
the peopie of the United States and of my 
district, but never provincially and never 
contrary to my platform pledges. 

My record in Congress is an open book. I 
modestly, yet produly, present this record to 
my constituents and invite them to acquaint 
themselves with my efforts and accomplish- 
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ments. I do not pretend to be infallible. 
Suggestions and constructive LSeengeron wil 
always be welcomed by me. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


During my campaign in 1948, I expressed 
the re views: 

“Peace and democracy at home gain when 
democracy abroad is healthy. The Marshall 
plan to rehabilitate Europe strengthens our 
economy and helps destroy 
fluences. 
vigorously combated. We want peace with- 
out appeasement. 

“Strengthen the United Nations. A strong 
United Nations demands a strong United 
States of America. Discard the veto power. 
Establish an international “palice force to 
prevent aggression.” 

In the 2 years that have passed since I 
stated these views communism has made se- 
rious inroads abroad, particularly in Asia, 
but it was stopped in Europe where countries 
like Italy, France, Greece, and others were 
threatened. Thanks to the aid given them 
through the Marshall plan, the march of 
communism in was successfully con- 
tained. The United States has demonstrated 
to the world that she desires peace, but that 
she is not desirous of attaining it through 
appeasement of communistic efforts at en- 
slavement of the world. 

Unfortunately, the situation is different in 
Asia where open warfare and bloodshed are 
the order of the day as a result of the in- 
vasion of South Korea by the Communists 
of North Korea, Russian arms and 
serving as a spearhead of Russian imperial- 
ism in the Par East. If we had had a stronger 
United Nations, if the U.N. had discarded the 
veto which Soviet Russia is utilizing for its 
own interésts and to the detriment of the 
U.N. and world peace, if the U.N. would have 
had a strong international police force to 
deal with acts of aggression—it is very likely 

that the Soviet aggression in Korea would 
never have been risked and communism 
would have been stopped in its tracks in 
Asia as in Europe. 

I have supported the Marshall plan during 
the past 2 years and I shall continue to sup- 
port it in the future. I shall also continue 
my efforts to build a strong U.N., as I have 
done in the past. I voted for the Korean- 
aid bilis originally, and more recently sup- 
ported the bill providing additional funds 
for military assistance. 

On the matter of war, I stated on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on March 
7, 19560, as follows: 

“The American people do not want war. 
I believe the Russian people do not want war 
either—if only they had the opportunity to 
speak their mind freely. But if war never- 
theless engulfs this world, it will be due to 
the insatiable lust for power on the part of 
the present rulers of Soviet Russia.” 

On June 26, 1950, the day afteg, the brutal 
aad unwarrented attack by the Communists 
on South Korea, I supported the declaration 
of the U.N. Security Council condemning 
this aggressive act and I lauded President 
Truman’s decision to aid the U.N. I said: 

“No one can consider it a warlike act for 
us to carry out our obligations as a member 
of the United Nations to protect our weaker 
sisters from brutal, unprovoked aggression. 
No one in our time has done more than Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman to bring about per- 
manent peace in every part of the world. 
* * * His action with reference to Korea 
and the Far East is further proof of his de- 
termination to maintain peace. Our country 
and all the peace-loving peopies of the world 
will be ever grateful to him for his patience 
until action could no longer be withheld, and 
for the speed and forthrightness with which 
he ordered our Armed Forces to the defense 
of democracy when no other alternative was 
possible.” 
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On June 30, 1950, President Truman gra- 


PRICE CONTROL 


break of the conflict in Korea. Prices of 
food, clothing, and other necessities of lfe 
began to soar sky high, and hoarding once 
again reared its ugly head. During my cam- 
paign in 1948 I said: 

“Runaway prices of food, clothing, and 
other necessaries make it harder and harder 
for you to make ends meet. American family 
life cannot survive without food, shelter, and 
clothing which the people can afford,” 

It would extend my report to undue pro- 
portions to cite the many instances in the 
past 2 years when I spoke up in Congress 
against high prices and in favor of effective 
price control and the interests of the con- 
sumer. I have appealed for an end to profi- 
teering and for the necessary measures to 
stop hoarding. 

More recently, when Congress was con- 
sidering the Defense Production Act of 1950 
to establish the necessary controls for the 
present emergency, I supported the estab- 
lishment of such controls and urged grant- 
ing the President the necessary powers to 
control prices, wager, rationing, credits, and 
commodity speculation. On August 2, 1950, I 
said in the House: 

“If we must invoke controls, price con- 
trols, wage controls, and other controls we 
ought to go all out and make them enforce- 
able.” 

The next day I said: 

“Price and wage stabilization is intended 
to eliminate and prevent profiteering, ma- 
nipulation and speculation, and to protect 
the consumer, the wage earner, and the in- 
vestor from undue impairment of their liv- 
ing conditions.” 

And on August 10, shortly before the 
House voted on the Defense Production Act, 
I made a final appeal and issued a warning, 
as follows: 

“In a few moments you are going to be 
called upon to stand up and be counted and 
have your names recorded permanently in 
the records of this Congress so that your 
children and the children who come after 
them may know who stood up here and said: 
‘Send them over to fight, but keep from 
them that which they need in order to be 
able to fight. Regiment the boys into the 
armed services.’ Regiment little lobbyless 
John Q. Consumer back home. But stay 
away from the untouchables who can pres- 
sure us with their powerful lobbies. Exempt 
the agricultural exploiters, the commodity- 
exchange manipulators, and the real estate 
interests. Control the little man and woman 
in the home and in their daily activities, but 
let the moneylenders and the money- 
changers and the gamblers run riot.’ 

“The time will soon come for you to be 
recorded; let your conscience be your guide.” 


RENT CONTROL 


Coupled with the problem of rising prices, 
profiteering and protection of the consumer 
is the question of rent control. During the 
campaign in 1948, I said: 

“We must continue the fight against ex- 
orbitant rents. Low-cost housing and slum 
clearance laws must be enacted.” 


I have fought consistently for an effec- 
tive rent control act. I am aware of the 
great hardships to the people in the large 
metropolitan areas who are threatened by 
any relaxation of rent control and I raised 
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my voice in Congress on numerous occasions: 
to bring this matter to the attention of all 
legislators. Typical of my remarks on this 
matter. are the following: 

January 18, 1950: 

“I think every man, no matter what his 
politics may be, who comes from any metro- 
politan community, any large municipality, 
must stand for an extension of rent control 
at this time.” 

March 30, 1950: 

“There are still millions of families who 
urgently need the protection which this law 
(i.e. rent control) affords them, and there 
are still hundreds of thousands of families 
who have to live doubled-up because of lack 
of sufficient housing. * * * In view of the 
fact that rent has always been a basic factor 
in the cost of living for many millions of 
families, and in view of the slow but gradual 
inerease in unemployment in many sections 
of the country, we should not be too hasty 
in suspending this means of protection which 
will unquestionably hurt the lower income 
groups very severely. I fear that if we allow 
the rent control law to lapse, that if we do 
not renew it for another year, our inaction 
or refusal to extend its protection to those 
millions of our citizenry who still need it, 
may lead to a chain of events which would 
seriously undermine the economic stability 
of many areas of the country. * * * Let us 
not encourage economic chaos; let us not 
contribute to economic instability.’ Rent 
control is still a matter of emergency legis- 
lation. It is absolutely necessary. 

June 13, 1950: 

“Who wants this continuance of rent con- 
trol? Is it, as you have been told by some 
of the opponents of the bill, only the left- 
wing or the Communists or those who think 
along the same lines? Six of the largest and 
most influential national veterans’ organi- 
zations of this country came before our com- 
mittee and asked that these controls be con- 
tinued. The CIO and the AFL asked that 
these controls be continued.” 

After a bitter struggle, Congress voted 
to continue the rent control law until the 
ena of 1950 with a provision for an additional 
6-month extension for local municipalities 
which enact laws therefor. 

The Korean war and the resulting emer- 
gency, of course, make it imperative that 
rent control be continued, and strengthened. 
It will be one of my major tasks to fight for 
@ more stringent rent control law in the 
next session. 

HOUSING 


The enactment of housing legislation, in- 
cluding adequate provisions for slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing projects, is of 
utmost importance. In this matter I sup- 
ported President Truman and the plank in 
the 1948 Democratic platform which said: 


“This Nation is shamed by the failure of 


the Republican 80th Congress to pass | 


the vitally needed general housing legisla- 
tion as recommended by the President.” 
Throughout the session of Congress I 
urged housing legislation for the benefit of 
low-income groups, including cooperative 
housing projects. When the executive board 
of the CIO passed « resolution on February 


16, 1950, urging Congress to approve the 


middle-income housing bill, I had that reso- 
lution reprinted in the ConGrEssionaL Rec- 
orp the same day so that all Members of 
Congress might read it. When the bill came 
up before the House on March 20, I described 
to my colleagues the cooperative housing 
movement in certain Western 
countries as I had observed it on a mission 
for the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I said: 

“The surest way to make a convert to 
capitalism and to individualism is to give a 
family a piece of property or an equity in it, 
no matter how little. Give him the oppor- 
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tunity to call something his own and he 
will fight to the death the efforts of social- 
ism or communism to take it away.” 

When some Members wanted to retain 
certain obnoxious provisions in the housing 
bill, I frankly stated on March 22: 

“They say those provisions are not special 


legislation; they do not take care of special 


groups. They just take care of big business, 
the financial fraternity of the country, the 
big builders. Of course, when we do any- 
thing like that we are never catering to 
special interests. But when you try to take 
care of the forgotten man who is never 
forgotten when it comes to taxes, the fel- 
low in the middle-income group who is car- 
rying the tax burden of our Government, 
you are told we are socialistic, communistic, 
collectivistic, discriminatory, everything ex- 
cept what it is.” 


LABOR, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“The aged, the ill, and the unemployed 
must be cared for. A broad program affords 
your best protection against depression and 
the awful hazards of illness and disability. 
The gains of labor must not be impaired.” 

My opposition to the Taft-Hartley labor 
law is a matter of record. My votes against 
this bill and some of its rigid antilabor 
amendments have been duly noted by the 
American Federation of Labor, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, the CIO, and all patriotic 
labor unions. I shall continue to work for 
the removal of its restrictions on labor 
unions and the laboring masses. At the 
same time I shall continue to work for 
sound labor relations during the present 
emergency and to keep strikes at a mini- 
mum in order to maintain production at a 
high rate. 

I have been an ardent supporter of the 
Social Security Act and worked for its ex- 
pansion to include 10 million additional 
people. The expanded act finally went into 
effect recently thereby substantially increas- 
ing benefit payments to many millions of 
our citizens. Due to the more liberal pro- 
visions of the act many who were ineligible 
before will now be entitled to receive social- 
security payments. In time, it is hoped, the 
act will entitle our entire adult population 
to the benefits of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance when they reach the statutory age. 
I shall continue to work toward that goal. 

In the matter of unemployment, I con- 


stantly advocated taat the necessary meas- 


ures be taken to prevent a rise in unem- 
ployment. Among such measures, I urged 
the repeal of wartime excise taxes on a large 
number of commodities and articles in order 
to stimulate production and purchasing of 
such articles on a larger scale. In a state- 
ment to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee urging repeal of such taxes, I said: 
“I am also fearful of the effect this will 
have in the near future on the employment 
situation, not only in the industries af- 
fected by the excise taxes where already 
considerable unemployment is being re- 
ported, but even in other fields.” 
Fortunately, at the present time our un- 
employment figures are among the lowest 
in our peacetime history. For those who 
unfortunately must remain on the unem- 


| ployed lists I wholeheartedly favor maxi- 


mum payments under unemployment insur- 
ance. 
TAXES 


During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“Low income earners should not pay taxes. 
The first $3,500 of income should be ex- 
empt.” 

Throughout my incumbency of office I 
have supported the idea of tax exemption 
for the low-income groups. Notwithstand- 
ing the need for higher taxation resulting 
from the war in Korea and our defense 
needs, I still believe that the burden of 
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taxation should be taken off the shoulders 
of the small wage earners and placed upon 
the high income groups, big business, and 
the big corporations. 

When I advocated the repeal of excise 
taxes, I did it primarily because it hurts the 
small-income people most. The Korean con- 
flict, unfortunately, postponed the possibility 
of repealing the excise nuisance taxes. 

I also earnestly support an excess-profits 
tax to stave off excessive profiteering on the 
part of a small group at the expense of the 
rest of the population. An excess-profits tax 
at this time would help take the burden off 
the small taxpayer. 

I urged repeatedly that we pay for arma- 
ments and defense as we incur the expenses 
therefor. That means more taxes now. 

I voted against adjourning the Congress 
until we enact an excess-profits tax. I earn- 
estly hope we will do so before the end of the 
year. 

In the matter of excess profits, Isaid: 

“One need not be an economist to know 
that you control profits when you control 
prices. A primary result of price control is 
the limitation of profits.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“Safeguard freedom of opinion and speech. 
Sustain our traditions of justice and fair 
trial. Eliminate poll taxes. Abolish dis- 
crimination.” 

I have worked most diligently to safeguard 
civil rights in this country, notwithstanding 
the hysteria of the times and the befuddled 
thinking of conservative forces who are di- 
viding our people at a time when unity is 
most urgent. As the leading nation of the 
free world we should be a model of democ- 
racy and should set an example in practicing 
the principles of tolerance, understanding, 
and the treatment of minorities in our midst. 
Abolition of discriminatory practices in em- 
ployment, in education, in the Armed Forces, 
in housing, and other phases of our activity 
will not only safeguard our freedom here, but 
will help us gain many friends throughout 
the world for the cause of democracy. 

During the term of the 8lst Congress, I 
spoke up on numerous occasions for the 
maintenance of civil rights. Here are a few 
such examples: 

January 12, 1950: 

“Never before in world history was there 
greater need for human understanding, good 
will, and lasting peace than in the present 
postwar critical period. * * * False proph- 
ets and hatemongers in our own country 
spread doctrines of bigotry and hatred which 
serve only to undermine the unity of our 
people at a time when such unity is urgently 
needed for our very survival.” 

January i8, 1950: 

“I hope that on Monday of next week this 
House will call up for final action the FEPC 
bill that has been receiving so much atten- 
tion throughout the country. At this time 
I want to direct your attention to the fact 
that one more step in the right direction to 
eliminate discrimination in this Nation has 
been taken by the Army, pursuant to an 
order issued by Gen. Gordon Gray. He has 
issued an order which requires that Negro 
troops be integrated into every branch of 
the service. * * * Last year I introduced 
a bill in the House which would attempt to 
accomplish the same purpose in the National 
Guard, * * * The enactment of the FEPC 
law on a national scale will go a long way 
toward eliminating those very situations 
which bring about such riots and lynchings, 
it will be one further step in the accomplish- 
ment of true freedom, freedom in the demo- 
cratic way.” 

The FEPC bill was finaily called up in 
the House on February 22, 1950, and I voted 
for it. Although it was stymied in the 
Senate, I continued to urge final passage of 
this bill and other civil rights bills. 
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In continuing the struggle against in- 
enfranchised Americans living in our Capital 


any part of our country, it should be ex- 
posed. Every effort should be made to elimi-' 
nate the cancerous of hatred and 
prejudice wherever it shows its ugly head.” 

When the courts of New York upheld the 
restrictions limiting the huge housing proj- 
ect of Stuyvesant Town to whiies only, I 
advocated that the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
verse that decision. I stated as follows: 

“The effort to reverse that decision has sig- 
nificance which goes beyond the fleld of 
housing or even the problem of racial dis- 
crimination. Unless the decision is reversed 
it may set a precedent which in time may 
prove ominous to our whole American pat- 
tern of democratic government.” 

When reports reached me that segregation 
and discrimination are gradually and suc- 
cessfully being eliminated at our military 
bases and camps, I said on August 15, 1950: 

“At a time when our democratic system is 
on the defensive the elimination of racial 
segregation in our Armed Forces is a very 
encouraging factor. It is the best reply to 
Communist hypocrisy and doubletalk. Na- 
tions throughout the world cannot fail to 
realize that as a Nation we stand united, in 
peace or war. They, likewise, will realize 
that the rights of minority people and hu- 
man rights for all are best respected and 
defended in countries which practice true 
democracy.” 

COMMUNISM 


During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“Fight communism, but not at the ex- 
pense of Americanism.” 

I have favored elimination of subversive 
and disloyal elements from Government serv- 
ice, but I am vigorously opposed to any 
punishment being meted out to any of our 
citizens who may have different political 
views. Thought control is not in the Ameri- 
can spirit or tradition. It is the practice of 
dictatorships, not of democracies. 

Discussing the question of democracy 
versus communism, I said on May 2, 1950: 

“The late Franklin D. Roosevelt, at a time 
of national emergency, told the people of 
this country that the only thing we had to 
fear was fear itself. Should another emer- 
gency arise, the American people will not be 
afraid to rise to the situation. Our problem 
is how to avoid that emergency, how to stave 
off disintegration from within and destruc- 
tion of our freedom from without.” 

On another occasion, on May 24, I brought 
to the attention of Congress the excellent ar- 
ticle by David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, published in the magazine Foreign 
Affairs, in which he discussed the new in- 
ternational labor organization created earlier 
this year in London and the role of free 
labor throughout the world as a dynamic 
force in the struggle against communism. 
On another occasion, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of a plan by 
Walter Reuther, t of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, in which he sug- 
gested a positive peace offensive to stop Com- 
munist aggression by initiating a program of 
economic and social action to eliminate 
poverty, human insecurity, and injustice 
which are the sources of Communist power. 

Although I have spoken out against com- 
munism on numerous occasions, I was and 
still am opposed to so-called control bills. 
I opposed the Mundt-Nixon bill when it 
first came up 2 years ago, I opposed it when 
it was revived recently as the so-called 
Wood bill. I said then and I still say that 
such bills are bad, they will do us untold 
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harm and will not help us solve the situa- 
tion. 

During my 1948 campaign I frankly told 
the voters that I had voted against the 
Mundt-Nixon bill and why. I made per- 
fectly clear that if reelected I would vote 
against any similar bill 

I would have been duty bound to vote 
against the Wood-Mundt-Nixon bill this 
year if it were only as bad as the Mundt- 
Nixon bill of 1948. As a matter of fact, it 
was much worse. 

The company in which I find myself in 
opposing this bill is small, but indeed select. 
It includes our President, Harry S. Truman; 
our Attorney General, J. Howard McGrath: 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover; our Secre- 
tary of Defense, Gen. George C. Marshall; 
our Secretary of State, Dean Acheson; our 
Director of Intelligence, Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith; Gen. Dwight Eisenhower; Catholic 
Bishop Bernard Shiel, of the Achdiocese of 
Chicago; Philip Murray, of the CIO; William 
Green, of the AF. of L.; Walter Reuther, of 
the UAW; David Dubinsky, of the ILGWU; 
and Jacob Potofsky, of the ACWU. I have 
no doubt that time will prove us right. : 

In opposing the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 20, I said: 

“I how to no man in or out of this Con- 
gress in a desire to preserve this country 
and its good, true—yes, divine principles of 
democracy. ‘Time is too brief to call again to 
your attention the arguments that were 
raised against the Mundt-Nixon bill 2 years 
ago and then against the present bill a short 
time ago when we considered it. They are 
still valid against this bill.” 

I enumerated some of the dangerous parts 
of the bill. They were referred to at length 
by President Truman when he vetoed the 
bill. The bill is designed to catch votes and 
headlines but not spies. 

As I told the Congress, the alien and 
sedition laws of 1798 were directed against 
subversives too. The reported cases, how- 
ever, show that the only ones convicted and 
jailed under them were Republicans who op- 
posed legislation espoused by the Federal- 
ists—the then majority party. I do not want 
my party prosecuting Republicans or even 
Dixiecrats, nor do I ever want to find Demo- 


crats in a position to be prosecuted by- 


them—because of political or religious be- 
liefs. Under this very bad law I can be 
prosecuted for urging its amendment or 
repeal. 

I have and always will be in the forefront 
of every fight against totalitarianism under 
every guise and every name. Just as vig- 
orously will I fight for our American prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 

During my campaign of 1948, I said: “Stop 
discrimination against Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jewish displaced persons. We want no 
Nazis here.” 

I am happy to report to my constituents 
that Congress finally passed a more liberal 
DP bill, minus most of the discriminatory 
clauses of the old DP Act. The number of 
DP’s eligible to enter the United States has 
been substantially increased, certain prefer- 
ences were established for orphans and chil- 
dren, while the eligibility date has been 
moved forward several years making many 
thousands of DP’s eligible for admission. 
After 2 long years of struggle, our efforts in 
this matter finally were successful. 

Let me add, that on March 15, 1950, I in- 
troduced a bill to provide nonquota immi- 
gration status for children coming to this 
country for adoption by American citizens. 
At a later date, I called the attention of Con- 
gress to the work being done by the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization which is caring 
for and feeding the DP’s in the camps. I 
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urged that sufficient funds be made available 
to this organization to-help it find homes 
for the remaining DP’s and thus finally re- 
solve the DP question. 

ISRAEL 

During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“A free democratic homeland is the hope 
of the Jewish people. It must not be bar- 
tered away by imperialistic powers, intent 
only upon private gain. Extend de jure rec- 
ognition. Lift the arms embargo. Grant the 
loan. Stop aggression.” 

The picture has vastly changed during 
these 2 years. Israel is today recognized by 
nearly all the nations oi the world, it is a 
member of the United Nations, the war on 
its frontiers has been stopped, the United 
States has granted it a $100 million loan and 
has removed the arms embargo. Relations 
between Israel and the United States are 
most cordial and friendly, and Israel is sup- 
porting our efforts in Korea. 

Earlier this year, when the Arab countries 
were arming at a furious pace and threat- 
ening Israel with a second round, many of 
us in Congress demanded that this country 
take steps to prevent a renewal of bloodshed 
and to protest against British arms ship- 
ments to the Arabs. I was among the first 
to warn of dire consequences unless the 
armament race in the Near East is ended. 
Beginning in February of this year and suc- 
ceeding months, I spoke on the matter in 
the House, I contacted personally high offi- 
cials in our Government, I went with con- 
gressional delegations to Secretary of State 
Acheson. I exerted every effort in my power 
to gain active American support to secure 
the existence of the Jewish state. Finally, 
on May 25 the three-power declaration was 
issued whereby the armament race was 
ended and the nations of the Near East were 
warned against aggressive acts. 

I also spoke out against the internation- 
alization of Jerusaleum, for peace between 
Israel and the Arab States, for economic as- 
sistance to Israel to help it stabilize its econ- 
omy and integrate the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new immigrants entering the coun- 
try. In April, when Israel celebrated the 
second anniversary of its independence, I or- 
ganized a salute to Israel on the floor of the 
House and more than 40 Congressmen par- 
ticipated with addresses and statements of 
greeting to the Jewish state and its leaders. 
At the request of the American Zionist 
Council, which includes all Zionist groups 
in the United States, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a review prepared by the 
council of the accomplishments of Israel in 
the first 2 years as an independent state. 

I was privileged to accompany to the 
White House, Mr. Benjamin G. Browdy, pres- 
ident of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, on two different occasions and will par- 
ticipate in conferences with President Tru- 
man concerning Israel, its political and eco- 
nomic problems, and its close ties with the 
United States. 

OTHER ISSUES AND EFFORTS 


The issues previously referred to were 
among the most important ones that came 
before the 8ist Congress. There were others, 
some of lesser importance from the inter- 
national standpoint, but all of great signifi- 
cance to large segments of our population. 
In each such instance I took a stand fear- 
lessly and worked assiduously to enact ‘ose 
ideas which I considered constructive and 
to oppose those which I considered detri- 
mental. Let me enumerate just a few of 
these: 

I introduced a bill to assist cooperative 
and other nonprofit organizations in the 
construction of housing for families of mod- 
erate income. 

I urged loans to needy students to enable 
them to continue their education over a 





period of 4 years at the rate of $1,000 per 
year. 

Time and again I brought to the attention 
of Congress the plight of oppressed minori- 
ties all over the world, including that of the 
Jews in Russia, the true situation concern- 
ing Jewish life in that unhappy country, the 
rise of anti-Semitism there, the refusal to 
allow Jews to emigrate to Israel, and the 
extermination of Jewish religious and cul- 
tural life there. 

On several occasions I protested the re- 
vival of anti-Semitism in Germany and the 
deterioration of democracy there, and our 
failure to denazify the Germans. On May 
23, 1950, I introduced a resolution asking for 
the appointment of a bipartisan commission 
to investigate American policy in Germany. 

I urged immediate ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention of the United Nations to 
outlaw mass murder of whole peoples as 
practiced by the Nazis, and as threatened to 
be practiced by the Communists. 

I protested against the rigged and phony 
trials of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary 
and of Cardinal Stepinac in Yugoslavia. I 
repeatedly urged our State Department to 
remonstrate with these Governments against 
their incarceration. 3 

I introduced a bill to issue a special post- 
age stamp to honor the memory of Col. David 
(Mickey) Marcus, the Brooklyn hero who 
died in the fight for Israel’s independence. 

I introduced a bill to amend the Tariff 
Act by stabilizing import duties in order to 
encourage trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries. 

I supported and voted for the various re- 
organization plans submitted by President 
Truman to make the executive departments 
of our Government more efficient. 

I protested vigorously to the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office against the curtailment 
of the postal service as false economy and 
urged the reestabiishment of the service 
and introduced a bill to accomplish that 
purpose. 

I supported the President’s point 4 pro- 
gram to aid underdeveloped areas of the 
world. I spoke up for Americanism, for re-. 
ligious freedom and brotherhood, a helping 
hand to Italy, unity of Ireland, dissolution 
of the monopolies in order to aid small busi- 
ness, and many other phases of activity in 
American life. 

In arriving at my conclusion as to how 
to vote on legislation I always had in mind 
that veterans who had answered the call of 
their country and their families were en- 
titled to certain rights and privileges which 
must always be respected and preserved and 
my vote has always been cast so as to pre- 
serve their best interests. 

I am not touching at this time on the 
numerous efforts in behalf of the many 
constituents who called upon me for help 
of one sort or another.’ In every instance, 
I did everything I could to help them. The 
voters of my district have been good to me in 
permitting me to serve them. I have tried 
to reciprocate in kind. 

CONCLUSION 

The United States and all the free people 
of the world are now in the midst of a world 
crisis. Unity of purpose is the demand of the 
hour. The whole world looks to this country 
for guidance and leadership in the days 
ahead to make life more secure for our- 
selves and our children and to bring lasting 
peace to a tortured mankind that has not 
known the meaning of real peace for many 
years. I have great confidence in the Ameri- 
can people, in their loyalty to the highest 
ideals of mankind, in their will to uphold 
and maintain our democratic way of life. 
With God’s help, we will go forward to a bet- 
ter day. 


‘ 


September 21 — 
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Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS TO His Con- 
STITUENTS 


(Remarks of Hon. ABpraHam J. Murer, of 
New York, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, July 4, 1952) 


Mr. Muuver. Mr. Speaker, the 82d Congress 
is approaching the end of its sessions and this 
seems an appropriate time to report to my 
constituents on my service. 

During the 2 years when this Congress was 
in session our Nation was confronted with 
many important problems at home and 
abroad. As each of these problems came up 
before Congress, I sought to the best of my 
ability to serve the interests of the Nation as 
a whole, as well as those of the people of 
my district. Ever since I first took the oath 
of office as a Member of Congress my guide 
has always been that all-embracing phrase 
in the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States which reads: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
oxvder to * * * promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution.” 

The welfare and liberty of the people, to 
my mind, are the two greatest principles and 
needs of our time. 

In presenting this, my third report to my 
constituents, I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my gratefulness to the people of 
my district who thrice have elected and re- 
elected me to this high office, each time by 
overwhelming majorities. I appreciate more 
than words can express this great outpouring 
of confidence and encouragement. 

Now, for the fourth time in succession, the 
Democratic Party has unanimously desig- 
nated me for another term of 2 years in Con- 
gress. Similarly, the Liberal Party, after re- 
viewing my record in Congress, is supporting 
my candidacy for reelection, as it has done on 
previous occasions. : 

Many endorsements and commendations 
have come my way from leading national 
organizations, labor unions, civic groups, and 
others, Only afew of these can be mentioned 
in this brief space. The A.F. of L., the CIO, 
and the United Automobile Workers rated 
me as having a perfect score on selected vital 
issues in Congress, such as civil rights, labor 
laws, housing, price control, rent control, 
public power, control of commodity specula- 
tion, tidelands oil, foreign aid, reciprocal 
trade, social security and so forth. Railway 

Labor’s Political League, the Railway Conduc- 
tors, and the Seafarers International Union 
have endorsed my candidacy for reelection. 

Letters of commendation have come vol- 
untarily from the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the Na- 
tional Grange, National Woman's Party, Ma- 
Tine Corps Reserve Officers Association, 
American Veterans Committee, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, American Chamber of 
Commerce for Trade With Italy, National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employ- 
ees, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, National Federation of Federal 
Employees, American Federation of Govern- 


‘ment Employees, New York Federation of 


Post Office Clerks, and the National Associa- 
tion of Postal Supervisors. 

The American Zionist Council voiced its 
gratitude for my efforts on behalf of Israel; 
the Welfare Council of New York City appre- 
ciated my help in defeating the amendment 
to limit the construction of public housing; 
and the Brooklyn chapter of the American 
Red Cross wrote: 

’ “Your latest actions in our behalf merely 





2 


serve to confirm our belief that you are mak- | 


7 ing a valuable contribution to the well-being 


of all the people of Brooklyn and elsewhere 
by your efforts on our behalf.” 
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Business and consumer groups likewise ex- 
-pressed their appreciation for my efforts and 
echievements in Congress. The National As- 
sociation of Consumers thanked me “for your 
participation in the long and hard struggle 
during debate on the need for continuing 
the controls as provided in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, especially those relating to 
price, credit, and rent controls, You are 
to be commended for your contribution.” 
The Office of Price Stabilization appreciated 
help to that agency in its efforts on behalf 
of consumers, and the Small Defense Plants 
Administration for aid in furthering its pro- 
gram in behalf of small business. Other 
commendations were received from New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association, Na- 
tional Council of Salesmen’s Organizations, 
Diamond Manufacturers and Importers. As- 
sociation, New York State Bowling Proprie- 
tors Association, and many other organiza- 
tions. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


For more than 2 years now our country, 
in conjunction with other members of the 
United Nations has been resisting Com- 
munist aggression in Korea and has resorted 
to all possible efforts to prevent this long, 
drawn-out conflict from developing into an- 
other and more destructive world conflagra- 
tion. Our primary gain in Korea has been 
not only to stop communism in its tracks, 
but also to stop the march of communism 
elsewhere. Since the ill-fated aggression on 
Korea the masters of the Kremlin have made 
no attempts at open invasion of peaceful 
nations, 

In Congress I have supported our foreign 
policy and our efforts to check Communist 
imperialism. We have attained a certain de- 
gree of success through such efforts as the 
Marshall plan and more recently through 
military and economic aid under our mutual 
security program. President Truman’s point 
4 program to aid underdeveloped areas is 
becoming more significant and is beginning 
to show conerete results. Many nations have 
been aided economically to get back on their 
feet. We have strengthened our ties with 
others, particularly in Latin America and 
Europe. Today, the free nations of the world 
are probably more united against. the com- 
mon enemy than ever before. 

In addition to the steps mentioned, I have 
supported our own defense efforts so that we 
and our allies abroad should have the neces- 
sary weapons and be prepared to defend our 
people in the event of further Communist 
aggression. The security of this Nation is 
uppermost in our thinking and planning, 
and for this reason I wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the appropriations required to meet 
our military and economic programs. 

Specifically, I have urged that financial aid 
be withheld from those nations who partici- 
pate in acts of aggressions; that a Joint Com- 
mittee on International Economic Develop- 
ment be established to study the possibilities 
of development of backward areas; that we 
undertake steps to strengthen the United 
Nations and to seek to convert it into a world 
federation which would be able to preserve 
peace. It has always been my view that if 
the U.N. had been a stronger and more influ- 
ential organization, the conflict in Korea 
could have been averted and the world would 
today be far advanced on the road toward 
genuine peace. 


Other problems and issues: within the 
sphere of foreign affairs which I supported 
are: Prohibiting the transfer of strategic 
materials to aggressor nations, extension of 
reciprocal-trade agreements, shipment of 
wheat to India to alleviate the famine in that 
country, contribution to the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, advocating the 
unification of Ireland, aid to the people of 
Italy in their efforts to preserve democracy 
in their country, approving the constitution 
of Puerto Rico granting the people of that 
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country self-government, investigating the 
Katyn Forest massacre of Polish officers dur-~ 
ing the last war. 

The Prime Minister of Italy presented to 
me an au picture of himseif as a 
tribute to my efforts to help rid his land of 
communism. 

On a@ number of occasions I protested the 
persecution. of religious minorities, the viola- 
tion of freedom of speech and of the press in 
Russia and its Communist satellites. I have 
directed attention to the Soviet technique of 
attracting minorities to its cause by pretend- 
ing to aid them, only to suppress and crush 
them later. On April 10 of this year, I placed 
in the Recorp a lengthy document prepared 
by our Department of State showing how the 
Communist Government of Rumania is con- 
ducting an all-out campaign to destroy free- 
dom. 

My interventions and efforts to aid the 
State of Israel are a matter of record. I have 
not only veted for economic aid to Israel in 
1951 and 1952, but I have exerted every effort 
within my power to establish cordial rela- 
tions between Israel and -the United States 
and to obtain this country’s intercession to 
reach peace between Israel and the Arab 
States. Ever since the establishment of Is- 
rael, I have utilized the occasion of independ- 
ence day to organize a “salute to Israel” on 
the floor of Congress in which many Mem-~- 
bers participate with appropriate addresses 
and greetings. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The question of safeguarding our civil lib- 
erties and reaffirming our civil rights has be- 
come one of the foremost problems of our 
time. Notwithstanding the hysteria of pres- 
ent day, I have always worked diligently in 
Congress for the principles of civil rights as 
they affect the entire population, and the 
minority groups in particular, such as Ne- - 
groes, Jews, Catholics, and so forth. I have 
opopsed discrimination in employment and 
in housing; I fought against segregation in 
the armed services and for freedom in edu- 
cation. 

While I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
eliminating subversive and disloyal individ- 
uals from public service, I am vigorously 
opposed to tactics which smack of thought- 
control, character assassination, guilt by as- 
sociation and other such totalitarian meth- 
ods which we have come to recognize as 
“McCarthyism” These are not in the tra- 
dition of American democracy and, if con- 
tinued, will do irreparable harm to this 
country, to its democratic institutions, and 
to the civil rights and liberties of the Amer- 
ican people. 

When Congress was. considering a resolu- 
tion to investigate philanthropic and educa- 
tional foundations, I fought and voted 
against this resolution because I saw in it an 
attempt to censor and control the policies 
and objectives of these institutions. Among 
those to be investigated are listed the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Guggenheim Foundation, 
Carnegie Endowment, and the Rosenwald 
Fund, all of which have contributed greatly 
toward the education and improvement of 
the standard of living of minorities. 

I have urged home rule for the disenfran- 
chised people of Washington, statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, withholding of aid to 
National Guard organizations practicing dis- 
crimination, and elimination of restrictions 
in housing on the grounds of race, color, or 
creed. I have never hesitated to speak up 
for religious freedom, tolerance, brotherhood, 
and true understanding among the people 
of this great Nation. 

PRICE CONTROL 

To give my constituents a complete picture 
of the struggle I waged in the past 2 years 
to continue economic controls and check in- 
flation would require a report several times 
the size of this item As a member of the 
House. Banking and Currency Committee— 
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which is the committee that deals with leg- 
islation on economic controls—I was in the 
forefront of the struggle for price control, 
rent control, housing, wage stabilization, and 
credit control. 

At all times during these lengthy coi: - 
flicts both in committee and on the floor or 
problems and difficulties facing the average 
Congress, I was continually guided by the 
problems and difficulties facing the average 
American family in meeting its budget for 
food, shelter, clothing, and other necessities 
of life. That was uppermost in my mind, 
for it was clear that unless we adopt leg- 
islation to effectively halt soaring prices and 
the spiral of inflation, our entire economy 
would be ruined. Hardest bit of all, are 
those of middle and low income, the workers, 
the professionals, and those of fixed incomes 
including those living on pensions. 

Throughout 1951 and 1952, when the De- 
fense Production Act was up for renewal 
and powerful fortes sought to cripple con- 
trols or to eliminate them entirely, I spoke 
up in the interests of the consumer. When- 
ever possible, I sought to show the con- 
spiracy against the consuming public on 
the part of profiteering and greedy elements. 
On June 12, 195i, I said: 

“There is little doubt in my mind that 
there is a conspiracy afoot between the big 
packers, some of the feeders, and “ome of 
the cattlemen, to scare the consuming pub- 
lic into demanding a cessation of price con- 
trol. As part of that conspiracy they will 
try to create beef shortages where actually 
there are none and there is no reason for 
any. We have more livestock today than 
the country has ever before produced.” 

In the ensuing weeks, when it became evi- 
dent that the Republicans in Congress were 
not concerned with price control or inflation 
but were actually impeding every effort to 
establish effective controls in order to aid 
certain selfish interests, I stated on the 
Hous. floor June 30, 1951: 

“JT” e Republican program this year as to 
how to control inflation starts with the 
promise of pay-as-you-go taxation; the 
action, Republican votes to defeat every 
item in the tax bill so you do not get 
enough taxes with which to pay for the ex- 
penses of Government. Next is the Repub- 
lican promise to stop inflation by control 
of credits * * *; the action, Republican 
votes beat down the amendments to the 
Defense Production Act which seek to do 
that. Then they say control inflation by 
increased production because that will bring 
prices down. But prices continue to run 
away. So the Republican action on every 
vote * * * is to kill price control.” 

When the Republicans continued to emas- 
eulate controls through various crippling 
amendments, I again warned them that the 
consumer will not forget their action. On 
July 5, 1951, I said: 

“If we are to have an effective control bill 
that is going to do any good and help save 
the economy of our country and beat down 
the forces of inflation, which all agree are 
just as vicious and just as bad as commu- 
nism at its worst, we will have to have a 
control bill that will do equal justice to ail 
with exemptions to none. We will have to 
put the national interest above the selfish 
interest. But the consumer is a small guy; 
he has no lobby here to come in and plead 
for. him. We can kick him around. He 
speaks only on election day and you hope 
by election day of 1952 he will have forgotten 
how you mistreated him in 1951.” 

Or occasion, when certain elements could 
not meet the arguments in defense of the 
consumers in the big cities, they resorted to 
name calling and threats. In defense of 
the good name of the people of New York, 
Fs eas such tactics as follows—July 17, 


“To those who continually make invidious 
reference to New York black marketeers, 
let me say that if their constituents were 
as law abiding, as cooperative, and as good 
citizens as the average New Yorker, we 
would have very little difficulty.” 

Finally, when it became evident that the 
1951 control bill would be weak and prac- 
tically ineffective, I frankly told the Mem- 
bers of Congress on July 19: 

“I am taking this time to call the at- 
tention, not only of the Members of Con- 
gress but of the American public to this 
situation, so that they can wake up and 
know that unless this Congress wakes up we 
will have a Defense Production Act without 
any defense and without any production. 
We will have a control bill with no controls.” 


Some last-minute changes were written 
into the bill which made it workable to 
some extent last year. When renewal of 
the. act came up for consideration early 
this summer, a strenuous effort was made 
on the part of opponents of economic con- 
trols to kill the entire act or at least to 
eliminate price control, rent control, credit 
control, and other vital phases. Again and 
again I pleaded with the opposition not to 
terminate controls but to extend them for 
another full year. On June 19 1952, I stated: 

“The Banking and Currency Committee 
showed good judgment when they voted to 
extend the controls until June 30, 1953. 
We must play it safe as far as our economic 
stability is concerned. If the controls are 
extended for 12 months, and if the emer- 
gency should end in a shorter time, they 
can always be terminated by administrative 
or congressional action. On the other hand, 
if the emergency should still be with us a 
year from now, Congress would have ade- 
quate opportunity to consider further ex- 
tension legislation.” 

I was highly dissatisfied with the final bill 
as adopted by Congress, I considered it an 
unenforcible bill with ineffective provi- 
sions. I stated then: 

“I voted for the extension of the Defense 
Production Act most reluctantly. I do not 
think that it was a good bill, but I think it 
is better than having no controls at all. The 
rent-control provisions, for example, are, in 
my judgment, very weak. I also think that 
some of the price-control features, particu- 
larly the one relating to processed fruits and 
vegetables, are bad. The amendments affect- 
ing the wage-stabilization program are like- 
wise far from perfect.” 


At every step of the way I sought to im- 
prove the act by introducing amendments 
and bills to aid the consumers in the strug- 
gle against soaring prices. Among the more 
important proposals were bills to create a 
select committee to study consumer inter- 
ests; to protect the Nation’s economy against 
inflationary pressures; to provide for fuel 
allocations and priorities during emergen- 
cies; to appoint business advisory commit- 
tees; to repeal the Capehart amendments, 
and so forth. 

RENT CONTROL AND HOUSING 


As already indicated, I fought consistently 
for effective rent control, which is so vital to 
the maintenance of our standard of living 
for millions of Americans. The danger of 
any relaxation of rent control is especially 
great in the large metropolitan areas where 
@ difficult situation would follow, It has 
always been-my view, ever since I became a 
Member of Congress, that the fight against 
exorbitant rents must be continued with 
ample protection, however, to the landlords 
to assure them a fair return. I fought 
against every attempt to lift rent control in 
various areas, particularly in critical defense- 
housing areas. In the latter case I argued as 
follows on June 26 of this year. 

“In these critical areas the Federal Gov- 
ernment—not the local government—is re- 


‘provide the community facilities without 


sponsible for the acute housing situation 
and the pressure on rents. The Federal Goy. 
ernment has established the military instal. 
lations and has directed the men to be sta- 
tioned at these installations, The construc- — 
tion and expansion of defense production 
plants are the direct effect of defense orders 
which the Federal Government has placed, 
For these reasons, the Federal Government 
has a responsibility which it cannot evade— 
to provide protection to servicemen and de- 
fense workers against. exorbitant rents.” a 

Similarly, I have urged the adoption of ~ 
legislation calling for slum clearance and ~ 
the construction of federally assisted low- ~ 
cost and middle-income housing, as well as 
cooperative housing projects to alleviate the — 
urgent need for adequate housing. In sup- 
port of such legislatiofi I stated on August 
14, 1951: 

“Under this bill, we will have no more 
slums * * *. In every community that needs 
housing that does not have the finances to 
build community facilities, this bill will give 
private free enterprise the opportunity to 
create private housing. The bill will also 
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which the housing is uninhabitable. * * * 
You thereby help these communities to build 
up in the American way, under the Ameri- 
can standard of living, and we will have 
no more slums, and we will have no insan- 
itary conditions.” 

The most difficult struggle encountered by 
the forces fighting for adequate housing was 7 
the move instigated 1 the real-estate lobby 
which attempted to .ne cut the number of © 
public-housing units to be constructed per — 
year from 50,000 to a mere 5,000 units. Dur- ~ 
ing the debate on this question, I spoke up ~ 
frequently in support of 50,000 units and also 
read to the Members of Congress a telegram ~~ 
addressed to me by the mayor of New York ~ 
describing how the proposed cut would se- ~ 
riously hurt the housing situation in New 
York. On March 19, 1952, I said: G 

“May I remind you that originally the law 
provided for the starting of not more than @ 
135,000 units of public housing each year. 
Then we cut that to 75,000 units per @ 
year * * *. Last year we cut it to 50,000 units “@ 
per year. Now this distinguished commit- — 
tee recommends that you cut it to 25,000 @ 
units per year.” 

Actually, however, it proved to be even 
worse, since an amendment was introduced | 
on the floor of the Congress to reduce the ~ 
number of units to 5,000. When that amend- © 
ment came up for discussion and the vote | 
the next day I said: | 

“What you are going to do if you adopt ~ 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas {[Mr. FisHer] to cut this to 5,000 
units * * * is to make worthless millions 
of dollars of investments of cities and States 
throughout the country, I tell you that you 
are making a very serious mistake if you 
do not go along with this project, at least to 
the limited extent of 50,000 units per @ 
year. * * * If you want to dotheright thing | 
by your constituents, if you want to do the ~ 
right thing by those people who cannot help 
themselves, if you want to eliminate delin- @ 
quency and crime among the low-income | 
groups, give them a decent place in which to 4 
live, give them a place where they can bring © 
up their children in some sort of decent @ 
tashion, so that they may realize the ambi- @ 
tion of every American to attain the stand- ~ 
ard of living that we recognize as the very @ 
minimum.” 


LABOR AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


My opposition to antilabor laws and my 
efforts for improved labor legislation have | 
been duly acknowledged by the A. F. of L. JF o 
the CIO, and other sections of organized — 
labor. I look forward to determined action 7 
in the Eighty-third Congress for better labor 7 
laws and I shall give my utmost support to @ 
achieve this goal. # 
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In the field of labor relations, I opposed 
the Lucas amendment which sought to 
abolish the Wage Stabilization Board or re- 
duce its effectiveness by taking away from 
the Board its emergency labor-disputes 
powers assigned to it by the President. The 
amendment which aimed to strip the Board 
of its power in 1951 was rejected by Congress, 
but a new and more successful attempt to 
destroy the WSB was made this year. 

What brought it on was the prolonged 
steel-industry dispute which sharply divided 
opinions on such matters as the legality of 
the wagé-dispute functions of the WSB, the 
invoking of an injunction against the union, 
proposals to submit labor unions to the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, and other 
matters. In arguing against changing the 
equal tripartite structure of the WSB. I 
stated on the House floor on June 20: 

“If you adopt the Lucas amendment as it 
is given to you now, when you put more 
public members on, the Board than labor and 
management together, you will still have the 
public members controlling and giving a de- 
cision just as they did in the steel dispute 
case * * * The Wage Stabilization Board 
made the recommendation that the union- 
shop clause should be part of the contract. 
Who started this cry of ‘kill the umpire’? 
The steel mill owners and managers who lost 
the decision.” 

Several days later, on June 25, when Con- 
gress was considering a request to the Presi- 
dent to invoke the Taft-Hartley law in the 
steel dispute, I said: 

“The Congress is not enacting fair and 
effective legislation. It is not any legislation 
if it adopts this amendment to the Defense 
Production Act by which you will send the 
President a letter telling him to use a law 
which you and I know is not going to pro- 
duce steel and is not going to get the men 
back to work. 

“For reasons of fairness, practicality, and 
effectiveness, the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
provide the answer to the present steel dis- 
pute. What is needed is authority for the 
Government to operate the steel mills until 
a settlement is reached.” 

In the end, Congress retained the tri- 
partite structure of the WSB, but it took 
away the Board’s jurisdiction over the union- 
shop issue and instituted other unjustifiable 
changes. This may result in much difficulty 
in settling labor disputes in the future. 

Just as I worked for and voted in 1950 to 
broaden the Social Security Act to include 
10 million additional people, so this year I 
wholeheartedly supported the bill to increase 
social security benefits. The increase goes 
into effect as of October 1, 1952, and every 
beneficiary will receive at least $5 or more 
additional in his monthly check. I shall 
continue to work toward the goal whereby 
the entire adult population will be entitled 
to such benefits upon reaching the statutory 
age. 

Among other measures in this field I spon- 
sored a bill to provide equal pay for equal 
work for women, a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to increase the amount of out- 


@ Side earnings to $80 per month (this Con- 
@ gress increased the sum to $75); I supported 
@ an increase in the pension to retired railway 


employees and an increase in unemployment 
insurance benefits. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY AND TAXES 
During the fiscal year 1951-52 Congress ap- 


| propriated about $50 billion for defense, 
4 while in the current year some $60 billion 


have been designated for that purpose. 


| They are unquestionably tremendous sums. 
| They constitute about three-fourths of our 
| Rational budget. Unfortunately, we have no 
| Other recourse, since the security of our Na- 


tion comes before everything else. In order 


; Not to invite national disaster, our defenses 


must be strengthened and made ready for 


7 any eventuality. 


pay the expenditures of our defense program 
and operations of the Government, and the 
also serve to keep inflation in check. There 
is not a Member of Congress who would not 
like to see the day come soon when taxes 
can be appreciably reduced and all controls 
abolished—and I am them—but I 
would not like to see it done at the price of 
ruin to our national economy resulting from 
runaway inflation. 

At the present time, we can only hope for 
equalization of the tax burden whereby that 
burden should be taken off the shoulders 
of the low-income groups and placed upon 
the middle ani higher income groups and 
big business. In the past, I advocated repeal 
of excise taxes because they affect primarily 
the small wage earner; I supported an 
excess-profits tax directed chiefly against 
profiteering on the part of the greedy. 

More recently, I have urged tax exemp- 
tions for members of the Armed Forces who 
are serving outside the United States, de- 
ductions for expenses in connection with 
education of- children, increasing the ex- 
emption to $3,500 for heads of families and 
$2,500 for single persons, granting exemp- 
tions to persons living on retirement pen- 
sions and arinuities, and other proposals. 

In connection with strengthening the na- 
tional economy, I took an active interest 
in aiding small business in order to keep it 
alive and operating during this period of our 
dislocated economy. In February 1951, I 
was appointed as a member of a Select Com- 
mittee To Conduct a Study and Investiga- 
tion of the Problems of Small Business. 
This congressional committee conducted 
hearings throughout the country and made 
a number of important recommendations to 
aid small business by extending to it a share 
of the defense work and through the estab- 
lishment of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration to cope with this problem. 


IMMIGRATION 


It has always been my view that one of 
the major reasons for this country’s growth 
and development was its liberal policy on 
immigration which enabled the homeless 
and the persecuted to come to these blessed 
shores and help to build our country. In 
Congress, I have always favored the con- 
tinuation of such a policy. Consequently, I 
worked ardently for passage of the Displaced 
Persons Act in 1948 under which more than 
300,000 DP’s entered the United States. 
When that act was about to-expire in 1951, 
I urged that all DP’s who had filed for ad- 
mission to this country before the expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1951, should be granted 
the opportunity to come here notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the law will have expired. 
This was subsequently accomplished by en- 
actment of a6 month extension. 

It was not so simple, however, in the case 
of the McCarran Immigration Act which 
was passed by Congress this year. I did my 
utmost to fight this discriminatory measure, 
but the anti-immigration forces were too 
strong. When the bill was under discussion 
in the House, I stated on April 23: 


“I do not know whether my father and 
mother came here because somebody gave 
them the exalted right or the exalted privi- 
lege to come here, but I do know that most 
of us would not be here today if their fore- 
bears had not had the absolute right to 
come here before the time that some Con- 
gress wrote into this Nation’s law that pro- 
vision making it only an exalted privilege. 
* * * If you look at the bill and try to de- 
termine where the merit or lack of merit 
lies, you will find there is discrimination 
written all through the bill.” 

That bill was, as is well known, approved 
by overwhelming majorities in both Houses 
of Congress, and then the President's veto 
of the measure was overridden to make it 
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-This huge budget is met taxzation the law of the land. I hope that a strong 
which serves a double purpose: help to effort will be made in the 83d Congress to 


te the discriminatory and racist sec-. 

tions of this law. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

In casting my votes on veterans’ legisla- 
tion I have wlways tried to preserve the best 
interests of the men who answered the call 
of their country. They and their families 
are entitled to certain rights and privileges 


which must be respected and preserved. 


The most important legislative measure | 
containing benefits to veterans to come out 
of Congress this year was the GI bill for 
veterans of the Korean conflict, who were 
granted medival, educational, housing, train- 
ing, and other benefits similar to those ex- 
tended to World War II veterans. I sup- 
ported this measure, as well as other bills 
calling for pension and compensation bene- 
fits sor disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents and pay increases to servicemen to meet 
the cost of living. 

At the same time, I sponsored various bills 
of interest to veterans, such as to provide 
free postage for members of the Armed 
Forces; to amend the Housing Act of 1950 
to permit veterans to use guaranteed hous- 
ing loans to $7,500; to provide that pension, 
compensation, and retirement pay be paid 
during active service, such amount being 
deducted from active-service pay. 

I joined with the entire Brooklyn congres- 
sional delegation’ to prevent the Veterans’ 
Administration from removing its regional 
office from Brooklyn. When the same threat 
came up a second time during the summer 
of 1951, I introduced a bill to prohibit the 
Veterans’ Administration Administrator from 
transferring any offices or making extensive 
reductions in the Veterans’ Administration 
staff until 60 days after giving notice to 
Congress. 

In recognition of my services on behalf of 
veterans, I was given two awards by veterans’ 
organizations, which I shall always cherish. 
The Raymond Lupin Memorial Post of the 
American Legion in Brooklyn elected me an 
honorary patron iz 1951. The Brooklyn 
chapter of Disabled American Veterans pre- 
sented me with a certificate of merit for 
outstanding accomplishments in promoting 
legislation for disabled veterans. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


The defense of the rights of minorities in 
various countries where they are persecuted 
as such has always been of deep concern to 
me. On numerous occasions I brought to 
the attention of Congress the plight of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union and in the Com- 
munist satellite countries where Jewish reli- 
gious and cultural life is being exterminated 
and Jews are not permitted to emigrate to 
Israel. Similarly, I have vigorously protested 
the resurgence of nazism in Germany and 
our failure to denazify the Germans. I have 
been as alert in protesting the plight of 
persecuted Catholics in various countries. 

On January 30, 1951, I described to the 
Members of Congress the anti-Jewish policy 
of persecution adopted by Communist Hun- 
gary. I said: 

“Anti-Semitism is rampant in Hungary, 
the Jews and other religious minorities are 
regarded with suspicion because they look 
to America and the West as their last hope 
for eventual freedom.” 

I have similarly urged the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee to appoint a bipartisan 
commission to investigate our failure to 
stamp out nazism in Germany and to elimi- 
nate anti-Semitism there. I told the com- 
mittee: 

“Large sections of our population today 
are distrustful of Germany. They fear we 
may be building up a new Frankenstein that 
may someday come back to plague us.” 

Not only has the violation of human rights 
abroad concerned me, but I am equally in- 
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terested in the efforts to combat prejudice 
and anti-Semitism in this country. I have 
urged interfaith understanding and - true 
brotherhood as a means of combating such 
misconduct. Rabblerousers in this country 
have for some time been spreading the lie 
that one of our Founding Fathers of this 
Republic, ¥Yranklin, disliked the 
Jews and criti them. The story was a 
forgery and an insult to the memory of this 
venerated American. To establish its falsity, 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
document showing how Franklin headed a 
drive to clear the debt of a Jewish syna- 
gogue in Philadelphia in 1788. 

As a result of my efforts, for the first time 
since the establishment of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Jewish chaplains have been 
assigned to each Academy on a full-time 
basis to minister to the boys of their faith, 
who are in attendance there as cadets and 
midshipmenr. 

One of the projects, of which I am most 
proud, was my part in obtaining the consent 
of our great President, Harry S. Truman, to 
lend his name to the establishment of a vil- 
lage in Israel, known as Kfar Truman. 

The village was dedicated to him at a 
dinner tendered by the Jewish National Fund 
to the President in Washington, D.C., on 
May 26, 1952, attended by outstanding per- 
sonalities from every walk of life and every 
part of the country. The speakers on that 
historic occasion included the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Ambassador 
of Israel, Dr. Harris J. Levine, president of 
the Jewish National Fund, and your humble 
servant. President Truman's response was 
beautiful and inspiring. 

Other issues’ which were of interest to 
significant segments of our population were 
considered by the 82d Oongress. Where the 
idea was of a constructive and beneficial 
nature, I worked assiduously for its enact- 
ment; where it was, in my opinion, detri- 
mental to the interests of the Nation, I 
opposed it vigorously. 

Time and again I urged upon Congress to 
increase the pay of Federal and postal em- 
Ployees. They are loyal and efficient work- 
ers. iI opposed cutting their annual leave 
and sick-leave benefits. I also protested on 
several occasions as false economy the cur- 
tailmert of the postal service and I intro- 
duced a bill to reestablish the service to its 
previous status. 

In the realm of Government reorganiza- 
tion, I supported the various reorganization 
plans to make the executive departments 
more efficient, including such plans as re- 
organization of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, revision of our military reserves, re- 
organization of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and others. 

I opposed the tidelands oil bill which 
aimed to give away to a few States the off- 
shore oil deposits estimated to be valued at 
about $40 billion. This is the property of 
the country as a whole and all the people 
should benefit from it. 

In the field of health and welfare, I 
favored aid for local and State development 
of public-health units, the extension of 
grants to States for public assistance, and 
flood relief for people in the stricken areas. 

Other bills which I introduced were to 
provide a uniform national system of auto- 
mobile registration; to amend the Tariff Act 
by stabilizing import duties to encourage 
international trade relations; for negotia- 
tion of a treaty for the defense of the Medi- 
terranean area; to establish a memorial hon- 
oring the contribution to American military 
and naval history by all religious faiths, and 
many others. 

I introduced a number of private bills to 
aid individuals where the circumstances 
merited such aid. In other instances I did 
all possible to help those of my constituents 
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who called upon me for assistance of One 
sort or another. I never failed to try to help 
them, even though my efforts have not al- 
ways been successful. 

CONCLUSION 


My record in Congress is an open book, 
which I modestly, yet proudly, present to the 
people of my district. They have been kind 
to me in permitting me to serve them in the 
highest legislative Chamber of the Nation. 
I have tried to show here how I’ have fulfilled 
their trust in me, realizing at all times that 
“public office is a public trust.” 

The exigencies of our time are so great 
that we must not lessen our efforts to defend 
human liberty and preserve our free institu- 
tions. The free nations of the world must 
stand united in their common effort to up- 
hold the highest ideals of mankind and to 
maintain our way of life. Our people are 
on the threshold of great decisions. With 
the help of Almighty God, we shall decide 
wisely and go forward to a better day of 
peace and tranquillity for all mankind. 





So THE TIME FoR A CHANGE ARRIVED, AND 
CREEPING SOCIALISM BECAME THE Bic GIVE- 
Away WuHILe THE LITTLE FeLLOw Lost His 
SHIRT 

(Remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of 
New York, in the House of Representatives, 
Monday, Aug. 3, 1953) 

Mr. Muuter. Mr. Speaker, this is the true 
story—I wish it were a fairy tale—of an 
America grown up—but not wiser. 

If what follows sounds political, believe me 
it is intentionally so. After all, politics, ac- 
cording to ail lexicographers, is the science 
of government and this saga deals only with 
government—your Government, 

If it sounds partisan it is so only because 
the members of the opposite political faith 
have slanted the record that way by their 
actions. 

If what I say hurts, it is only because the 
sponsors of inimical policies have failed to 
provide any armor against the cruelties in- 
herent therein. 

With such brief apologia, let me proceed 
to tell this tale of woe. 

For 20 years almost every attempt by 
Democratic leaders and legislators to improve 
the conditions of our country and to estab- 
lish world peace and to expand man’s divine 
right of equal opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood with a decent standard of living, has 
been ridiculed, derided and opposed by mem- 
bers of the Republican Party. In all those 
years there was little or no constructive 
criticism. There was much carping and bit- 
terness as phony labels’ were sought to be 
attached to every progressive step that was 
taken to benefit the citizenry of our country. 

Home loans, farm loans, small business 
assistance, housing and power, rural electri- 
fication and telephones, soil conservation and 
flood control, farm subsidies and fuel regu- 
tion, savings programs and bank deposit in- 
surance, development of natural resources 
for the benefit of all, social security and un- 
employment insurance, protection of the 
right to work, improvement of the lot of the 
civil servant, protection of the veteran, par- 
ticularly the maimed and disabled, assistance 
to the orphan, the widow and the helpless, 
aids to health, education, and the public 
welfare were all labeled creeping socialism 
and worse. 

Only in the field of foreign policy was there 
any semblance of bipartisan cooperation for 
the best interests of the country. Even there 
it was only agreement on principle. Despite 
the fact that a Democratic administration 
sought and obtained only the best available 
men, regardless of politicai affiliation (thus 
putting as many Republicans as Democrats 
in charge of administration) the sniping 
never abated. 





‘ored as a world hero. 
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We were told: 


Time for a change—stop the monster from 
creeping further into the Nation’s vitals—— 


drive it out—return the country to free en- 
terprise—stop inflation—bring prices down— 
produce more—pay less—get more—balance 
the budget—cut expenditures—reduce taxes, 

Repetition had its effect. Even those who 
knew better, began to succumb to the never- 
ending stream of propaganda. 


At the psychologically correct moment the ~ 


knight in shining armor appeared on the 
scene, a truly great soldie:, deservedly hon- 
When he, unac- 
quainted with the ways of politics, but in the 
best of faith and intentions, began to sing 
the same song, the melody was indeed sweet 
and the words most beguiling. 


Logic and reason took flight. Fantasy and — 


wishful thinking wafted many into the land 


of make-believe. What could we lose? Isa © 


Republican mink coat—or is it sable—dif- 
ferent from the Democratic one? Is it not 
time for a change? Few asked: A change to 


what or why or for whom? After all—wecan @ 
always change back. Nor did they stop long ~ 
enough to inquire: Jf the change should be ~ 


for the worse, can we regain our losses? 

Election day, 1952, came and with it the 
first change as the people willed it. A Re- 
publican President and a Republican Con- 
gress. 

Eureka but not yet utopia. 

Democrats, who for 20 years winced under 
the tongue lashing of the Republicans re- 
membered the Biblical injunction to do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you, 

Like good American citizens, they bowed to 
the will of the majority. 

. They promised cooperation. 


vectives. 


Came January 3, 1953, and the new Con- 4 


gress was sworn in and organized. 


listened politely but impatiently and indif- — 
They 


Came Inauguration Day, January 20, 1958, 
and they listened fearfully but enthusiasti- — 


ferently to the outgoing President. 
waited for Inauguration Day. 


cally to the incoming President. And again 
they waited. 

Be not impatient. 
them a chance. 

Time passed. And they acted—both the 
new President and the new Congress. Things 4 
happened. Not too much and certainly, not — 
too good. 

Now as the ist session of the 88d Congress 
comes to a close this fine summer day, Au- 
gust 3, 1953, would it be unfair if I stated 
the account, totaled the “do’s” and the 
“don'ts,” the “gives” and the “takes” and 
tried to get a balance—knowing full well 
that there will be little balance left for our 
fellow citizens. 

Here goes: 

Promise: A balanced budget. 


Give them time. Give 


Performance: More unbalanced than when J 


the Republicans took over. 

Promise: Spend less. 

Performance: Spent more with an increase | 
in future fixed charges of government. 

Promise: Reduce taxes. 

Performance: Increased by extending taxes 
due to expire. 

Promise: A stabilized economy by reduc= © 
tion of prices and cost of living. 


Performance: Higher prices to the wal 


sumer, higher costs to the home buyer, — 
higher rents to the tenant and lower prices | 
to the farmer. 


Promise: Reduce the national debt. 


Performance: An attempt to increase it. - 


prevented by an almost solid Democratic © 
opposition in the Senate. It passed the — 
House with 84 percent of the Republicans 


voting for it and 61 percent of the Demo © 


crats opposed. 





They an- — 
nounced there would be only constructive ~ 
criticism, no sniping, no backbiting, no in- § 
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Promise: A new —— policy. Precisely 
what changes we were to expect we were 
never told. 

Performance: Absolutely no change in pol- 
icy. The change in administration, how- 
ever, is driving our friends and allies fur- 
ther and further away from us. 

Promise: A new farm policy. 

Performance: No change in. policy. A 
change in administration that has antag- 
onized the farmer who has voted 10 to 1 to 
continue the old policy. 

Promise: A new tax program. 

Performance: None presented. The only 
change is the reduction in individual in- 
come taxes effective January 1954, pursu- 
ant to a law enacted by the last Democratic 
Congress and signed by the last Democratic 
President. However, Mr. Taxpayer, do not 
spend that saving. The next session of this 
Republican Congress may take it away from 
you. They are even now threatening us 
with a Federal sales tax. 

Promise: The Republican Party promised 
to keep the Taft-Hartley labor law intact. 
The Republican candidate for President said 
he recognized its inequities and promised 
amendment. 

Performance: No change in that law. 

Promise: Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Performance: Nothing. 

Promise: A in our permanent im- 
migration laws to liberalize them and re- 
move the inequities and unfairness thereof. 

Performance: No change. The temporary 
Refugee Immigration Act to admit 217,000 
immigrants over a 3-year period was part 
of the Democratic program and was enacted 
only because of Democratic support 

Promise: To conserve the natural resources 
of the Nation. 

Performance: Submerged oil lands given 
away. This was promised by the Republi- 
can candidate and he was supported by 
southern Democrats who campaigned for re- 
election on that pledge. Public power, TVA, 
AEC, and soil conservation programs gutted. 
Rubber plants ordered sold, RFC assets, in- 
cluding defense plants, ordered disposed of. 

Promise: Encouragment and improvement 
of health and education programs. 

Performance: Cutting the budgets for 
these programs. 

Promise: A comprehensive civil-rights pro- 


Performance: Nothing. 

Changes that we got even though not 
promised: 

First. Hard money, that is, money that 
is harder to get. 

Second. Higher interest rates on Govern- 
ment bonds, thus increasing the cost of Gov- 
ernment and the burden of the taxpayer; 
higher rates on mortgages; higher rates on 
consumer’s financing; higher rates on veter- 
an’s loans; higher rates on business loans; 
higher rates on State and municipal loans; 
higher rates on farmer's loans; higher rates 
on auto loans. _ 

Third. Depreciation of Government bonds, 
some are selling as low as 92 cents on the 
dollar. 

Fourth. Destruction of the public-housing 
program. 

Fifth, Impairment of the morale of civil 
service employees by Executive orders emas- 
culating the merit system. 

Sixth. Decrease in veterans’ benefits. 

In sharp contrast to all of the foregoing 
is the conduct of the responsible Democratic 
Members of the Congress. 

They offered bills to implement their party 
platform. They could get no hearings from 
committees controlled by the majority party. 

They offered bills and amendments to bills 
to effectuste the President’s program to the 
extent that it coincided with the Democratic 


program. 
The press, time after time, referred to the 
passage of such bills as “Eisenhower vic- 
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tories.” Actually they were: ee and —_— 
of the Democratic They could 

never have been enacted ounees Democratic 
votes. In most instances there were more 
Democrats than Republicans voting for those 
measures. 

Notable these measures were, first, 
extension of the President’s power ‘to reor- 
ganize the executive departments—if he does 
not economize in that field, the responsibil- 
ity is solely his; second, establishment of the 
Cabinet post of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; third, rejection of the cut in funds for 
REA; fourth, prevention of the weakening of 
civil service; fifth, rejection of cut in funds 
for soil conservation; sixth, resortation of 
funds for aid to schools; seventh, continu- 
ance of a nonpolitical Tariff Commission; 
eighth, extension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Authority; ninth, prohibiting arbi- 
trary denial of medical care to veterans; 
tenth, authorization and appropriation of 
moneys for foreign aid; eleventh, extension 
of the mutual-security program; twelfth, gift 
of wheat to starving Pakistanians; thir- 
teenth, admission of 217,000 immigrants over 
3-year period. 

That is the record to date. 

Even if President Eisenhower should not 
acknowledge that his program could never 
have been enacted without Democratic votes, 
we in the Democratic Party will continue to 
vote for what we believe is in the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

In the not too distant future, the elec- 
torate will have an opportunity to voice its 
approval or disapproval of the changes it got 
and of the changes it did not get. 

Until then, we will do our duty as we see 
it—let the chips fall where they may. 


To Secure THESE RIGHTs THE Ficnt Must Go 
On 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ApraHam J. 
Mutter, of New York, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Thursday, August 19, 1954) 


Mr, Mutter. Mr. Speaker, at the close of 
the first session of this Congress, on August 
3, 1953, I reviewed for my constituents the 
accomplishments, and lack thereof, of our 
distinguished body. I pointed out the great 
divergence between the pledges and promises 
by the Republican Party and its presidential 
candidate in 1952 and their performance or 
lack thereof as the majority party in power 
in 1953. , 

Another legislative year has now gone by. 
It is time again to take a look. Perhaps not 
a new look, but certainly a good look, even 
though we know it will not look good. I in- 
tend today to reverse the usual form of stat- 
ing first the facts and then the conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 

When the 80th Congress was dubbed the 
worst Congress of history, our contempo- 
raries overlooked that worse than a “do- 
nothing Congress” is a Congress that does 
nothing but give away the birthright of a 
nation. 

The 83d Congress and this Republican ad- 
ministration have earned the right to be 
charged with doing nothing but giving away 
the people’s rights and property. 

The balance of this report will be devoted 
to documentation of the foregoing conclu- 
sion. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

This is an excellent time to refresh our 
memories with a quotation from our Declara- 
tion of Independence of these immortal 
words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursult of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
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that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive these ends, it is the 


Those principles have been written into our 
Constitution as rights accorded to our citi- 
zens, and with restrictions against any im- 
pairment by executive, judicial, or ae 
tive action, 

If they are to'be changed, that change can 
be accomplished only by constitutional 
amendment. 

Nevertheless, we have seen during these 
last 2 years, a complete disregard of those 
basic concepts. 

Fear runs wild, and hysteria has taken 
over. 

Laws have been enacted in violation of 
article I of the Constitution, prohibiting ex 
post facto laws and bills of attainder. 

Laws and executive orders violative of the 
Bill of Rights, as contained in our Consti- 
tution, have been enacted and promulgated. 

I have done my best to resist such ut- 
terly un-American conduct, first, because it 
is fundamentally wrong and second, be- 
cause it strengthens our enemies and 
weakens our will to withstand their totali- 
tarian philosophy. 

I favor the right, under safeguard of court 
order or search warrant; to obtain evidence, 
even by wiretapping, to convict criminals. 
I opposed the bill to give the right to use 
such evidence previously obtained without 
court order or search warrant. 

I favor empowering the courts to require 
witnesses to testify in criminal proceedings 
by granting them immunity where other- 
wise some other criminal might escape trial. 
I oppose giving that right to Congress, be- 
cause Congress is a legislative body and not 
a court. Congress is. supposed to investi- 
gate solely for the purpose of legislating; 
it is not the FBI; it is not a grand jury; it 
is not a petty jury; it is not a judge; it is 
not a prosecutor; it is not a President with 
power to pardon. No legislative body in our 
entire American history has even been 
blocked from legislating because a. witness 
or group of witnesses refused to testify. 

The best evidence that I am correct in 
that statement is that despite witnesses 
who have refused to testify about com- 
munism, the has, nevertheless, 
enacted a law finding that the Communist 
Party is not a political party put @ criminal 
conspiracy. 

I agree with the finding, but urged that 
the law was a very bad one because it 
usurps the function of the judiciary. 

The bill to outlaw the Community Party 
violates every principle of good government. 
Aside from being a bill of attainder and an 
ex post facto law, it denies not only free 
speech but free thought; it denies the right 
of assembly and the right of petition for 
redress of wrongs. It is a completely totali- 
tarian technique. 

The manner in which these bilis were 
foisted upon the Congress was even worse. 
Not only was gag rule imposed by limita- 
tion of debate, but they were brought be- 
fore the House without having had adequate 
hearings, without reports for guidance of 
the Members, without copies of the bills, 
and under rules permitting no amendments. 

That is the horribly terrifying manner in 
which a heretofore deliberative body struck 
down our liberties and impaired our free- 
dom by pushing through in the closing days 
of this session bills which do violence to the 

for which men and women have 
fought and died since before Magna Carta. 

I attribute these bad bills to what has come 
to be known as McCarthyism. Those who 
contend that McCarthyism has alerted the 
country to the danger of communism must 
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now concede that the direct result has been 
the creation of an unhealthy atmosphere of 
fear and suspicion which may easily destroy 
the very vitals of good government. 
LIBERALISM VERSUS CONSERVATISM 


Our President has repeatedly told us that 
as to human values and human rights, he is 
liberal, but as to property and 
rights, he is conservative. It sounds good. 
I wish it were true. I will not repeat here 
the many failures of President Eisenhower 
to perform the pledges of candidate Eisen- 
hower. They have been previously docu- 
mented. Let us today analyze what has hap- 
pened under our President’s leadership and 
thereby make apparent his and the Repub- 
lican Party's fulfillment of the converse of 
his declared policy. 

OPERATION GIVEAWAY, OR BUNDLES FOR BIL- 
LIONAIRES 


The gift of the submerged-oil lands was 
camoufiaged as.a return to certain States 
of their property. You cannot return to a 
State what it never had. The US. Supreme 
Court three times ruled that these lands 
and rights never belonged to any State. As 
a matter of fact, most of them were bought 
with funds from the U.S. Treasury. 

If Congress anc the President had not 
given them away for the benefit of the big 
oil companies and not the few States in- 
volved as is claimed, the revenues from those 
lands would have been used to educate the 
children of every State of tie Union. 
OUE NATIONAL RESOURCES: CREEPING FAVOR- 

ITIsM 


The Nation’s resources have been the sub- 
ject of a whole series of gigantic giveaways, 
with the offshore oil bill en- 

dorsed by President Eisenhower. 

Perhaps the most incredible giveaway of all, 
deals with atomic energy. The people of 
the country have spent $12 billion of their 
tax money in developing an atomic-energy 
program. The Eisenhower administration 
and the - Republican-controlled Congress, 
however, chose to set the wheels in motion 
for giving away the rights to atomic energy 
to the few private power monopolies. The 
most fantastic Republican proposition was 
the Dixon-Yates contract whereby a cer- 
tain private group was granted contract 
rights to provide power without competitive 
bidding; it was arbitrarily selected for the 
benefit, although other firms offered to do 
the job more cheaply. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration even offered to pay all their 
taxes for them and guarantee them against 
any loss. I am proud of my vote against the 
atomic energy giveaway. 

The efforts to dispose of our synthetic- 
rubber and tin-smelting plants and the at- 
tempt to wreck TVA and our entire public 
power program, are more of the giveaway 
philosophy in action. 

MONEY: HARDER TO GET 


I spent considerable time and effort in 
opposing the Republican giveaway to bank- 
ers through higher interest rates. The so- 
called hard-money policy actually made 
money harder to get. Republican bankers 
took over the Treasury Department and 
promptly proceeded to raise the interest 
rate to the highest level since 1933. They 
sold Government bonds below par value to 
bankers who profited immensely from un- 
necessarily higher interest rates. I joined 
with other Members of Congress in pro- 
testing this giveaway to bankers, and my 
remarks in the CoNcRESSIONAL RECORD are 
quite numerous on this subject. 

Not only did this herd-money policy con- 
stitute excessive profit for bankers, but it 
was perhaps the principal cause of the re- 
cession we have had. With interest rates 
excessively high, consumers and small-busi- 
ness men could not borrow money. As a 


result, mass unemployment occurred, caus- 
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ing a serious recession because of a ‘lack of 


consumer power to buy the 
products of American . , 
The Eise administration was dis- 


astrously slow in taking action against this 
recession; indeed, we still have close to 4 
million Americans with many 
more in jobs at only part time. Because of 
our constant pounding, the administration 
finally reversed itself and repudiated the 
hard-money policy, although its evil effects 
are regrettably still with us. 

Call me a prophet of gloom, Mr. President. 
But it is your Secretary of Commerce who 
says that the gross national production is 
down $9 billion from 1953 to 1954, and it is 
your Federal Reserve Board that says that 
industrial production is down $12 billion 
from 1953 to 1954. 


VETERANS’ RIGHTS 


Part of the liberal Republican policies was 
the increase of interest rates on veterans’ 
mortgages. This was among the very first 
accomplishments of this administration. 

As soon as we achieved a reversal of the 
hard-money policy, I started a campaign to 
decrease the veterans’ loan interest rates to 
what they had been. 

The chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, on the floor of the House, 
promised me such legislation would be en- 
acted. 

It has not even been reported to the Con- 


gress. 

We did succeed in enacting a bill to in- 
crease yeteran’s pensions by 5 percent. Lib- 
eral, indeed. A monthly pension of $50 is 
now $52.50. 

But all veterans’ services—medical care, 
hospitalization, and the like—have been cut 
and cut more than 5 percent. 

That was not being illiberal as to humans; 
it was being conservative as to money. 

I have consistently supported measures 
to adequately compensate our Armed Forces 
and veterans for the sacrifices they make in 
the Nation’s behalf. I have introduced bills 
providing free postage on letters to.and from 
members of our Armed Forces, extra com- 
pensation for prisoners of the Korean war, 
income tax exemption for members of the 
Armed Forces, and various adjustments to 
secure equitable pensions, compensation, 
and retirement pay. 


THE CONSUMER’S POCKETBOOK AND THE 
FARMERS’ PLIGHT 


During these 2 years of Republicanism, 
the cost of living has reached an alltime 
high, as any shopper can testify and as Gov- 
ernment statistics prove in blatk and white. 
Coupled with this record high cost of living 
have been the hardships caused by the re- 
cession, so that many millions of Americans 
have suffered reductions in their standard of 
living. 

Particularly pernicious has been the price 
of food. Consumers are forced to pay twice 
for their food, first in their tax bill to the 
Government and then in the marketplace. 
There is something radically wrong with the 
present agricultural program, as I have often 
said in Congress. Official reports show that 
food prices to the consumer have actually 
risen, while prices to farmers have declined. 

Yet the Republican leadership has done 
nothing to remedy this situation. The only 
solution the Secretary of Agriculture offers 
is to reduce farmers’ incomes below their 
present level, despite his claim that no 
appreciable reduction in consumer food 
prices will result. The proposal I have made 
is to try the Brannan plan for all agricul- 
ture, which Candidate Eisenhower termed 
“moral bankruptcy,” but which President 
Eisenhower has instituted for the wool in- 
dustry. 

The President and his agriculture experts 
pretend that a flexible price support pro- 
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gram will reduce prices to the consumer 
and increase income to the farmer. 

They continue in that fallacious claim 
even after they have proved themselves 
wrong. 

We have never had rigid but only flexible 
price supports for the dairy industry. 

One of the first things done by our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with the hearty approval 
of our President, was to drop price supports 
for this industry from 90 percent of parity 
to 75 percent. 





Result: The farmer ts getting less and the © 


consumer is paying more. 

That is not caused by any failure of the 
cut in prices to seep through. 

I am talking about milk produced one day 
and sold the next day for which the farmer 
receives less and the consumer pays more. 

How can they urge that any different re- 
sult can come from products that wil) be 
stored for long periods of time? 

Do not be fooled by any pretense that 
we will store less of the staples or basic 
commodities. 

On the basis of the representations of the 
President and his Secretary of Agriculture 
that we will store more, this very session 
of Congress increased the buying, lending, 
and storing authority of the President and 
his De ent of Agriculture from $64 
billion to $10 billion. That is in addition 
to all the billions to be taken out of storage 
and not charged to the authorization. 


LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


One of the most important Republican 
pledges was amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
law. I favored the elimination of the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s repressive measures against 
organized labor. I have always sought to 
promote legislation fair to labor and man- 
agement, 

But, as you may remember, President 
Eisenhower reversed himself when he re- 
fused to go along with the Secretary of 
Labor Durkin'’s program for labor legislation, 
which followed Candidate Eisenhower's 
promises. Mr. Durkin resigned. The Re- 
publican leadership did not allow Congress to 
pass on the bills seeking to right the wrongs 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I sponsored a number of bills in the labor 
field, but as usual the Republican leadership 
did nothing. One called for equal pay for 
equal work and an end to discriminatory 
wage practices against women. Still another 
case where the Republicans did nothing was 
the minimum wage. My bill called for an 
increase in the minimum wage from 75 cents 
to $1 an hour. Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
agreed there should be an increase, but 
President Eisenhower’s economic report flatly 
opposed one. 

The most serious problems in this field 
is that apparently the Republican Party is 
not concerned over the tremendous loss of 
earnings of the wage earners of our country. 
I have called attention to the millions of 
Americans without jobs, largely due to the 
administration’s hard-money policy, and to 
the millions more earning smaller wages and 
working only part time. 

In the present Congress, I have been a 
cosponsor of H.R. 9430, the Forand bill, deal- 
ing with unemployment-compensation 
standards. I introduced H.R. 1270 to permit 
an increase in earnings without loss of social 
security benefits. My bill, .1.R. 1277, called 
for income-tax exemption on annuities and 
pensions, a principle adopted in part in the 
new tax law. 

This administration takes credit for enact- 
ment of a broader social-security law, but 
soft-pedals the fact that this was a New 
Deal-Pair Deal measure that was supported 
and fought for by Democrats during all the 
years Republicans were resisting it as creep- 
ing socialism. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOUSING 


I have always insisted that effective Gov- 
ernment action must be taken to improve the 
national health. Proper medical care must 
be put within the reach of every American. 
It is a duty of the Government to assure that 
and to do it without socializing medicine. 

Yet the Eisenhower budget cut cancer re- 
search 28 percent, heart disease research 33 
percent, and the National Institutes of 
Health allotment 34 percent. 

The so-called health reinsurance bill, the 
administration proposed, merely came to the 
aid of certain insurance companies, and did 
nothing for the health of the individual 
American man, woman, and child. The only 
public health in the bill was in its title. It 
made neither health nor insurance available 
to any citizen. 

A similar situation was the Republican 
housing bill, which I called “a sham and a 
fraud upon the American people.” I have 
long maintained a particular interest in pub- 


‘lic housing, and the ConGrEssionaL Recorp 


is replete with my attempts to try to provide 
decent housing for all Americans. I pro- 
posed amendments to legislation to deal with 
FHA abuses, but Republicans joined as a 
unit to vote them down, as they did my ef- 
forts to prevent discrimination against mi- 
nority groups and to provide low interest 
rates on housing loans and veterans’ home 
loans. 

However, the Republican leadership in- 
sisted on guaranteeing excessive profits for 
builders and lenders and blocked my efforts 
and those of my colleagues to write into law 
even the minimum number of public-housing 
units requested by the President. 

Here too, the only public housing in the 
bill was in the title. I think it is outrageous 
that the people of this country should be 
denied an opportunity to live in decent 
shelter. 

The so-called housing bill passed this year 
prevents any new public housing and ef- 
fectually kills the program. The same bill, 
however, makes it easier for the bankers, 
mortgage lenders, and builders to get richer. 
It contains no real safeguards against a 
repetition of the FHA scandals now filling the 
newspapers. It does contain a provision sub- 
sidizing the mortgage lenders, guaranteeing 
them not only against loss, but also a profit, 
all at Government risk. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: BEWITCHED, BOTHERED, 
AND BEWILDERED 


The present world situation is one of crisis, 
and I have wholeheartedly supported the 
administration’s continuation of the bi- 
partisan policies initiated by prior Demo- 
cratic administrations, including the point 
4 program and foreign aid. I have urged the 
strengthening of our greatest potential in- 
strument for peace, the United Nations. 

Our position in world affairs, however, has 
worsened markedly under Republican lead- 
ership. World communism has increased, 
and we have lost much of the good will 
painstakingly built up by Democratic ad- 
ministrations with the non-Communist na- 
tions of the world. The present adminis- 
tration has cut our military strength and 
has foolishly tried to compensate for it by a 
series of transparently hypocritical slogans. 

No one knows where we stand on any- 
thing. If you add up all the pronounce- 
ments made by the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and assorted 
Republican leaders, the sum total is bluff 
and backtalk, threat and retreat. 

If the matter were not so very serious, 
we could sing “Bewitched, Bothered, and Be- 
wildered.” We have learned a bitter lesson 
that Indochina could not be saved by the 
threats of Mr. Dulles and his colleagues. The 
situation in the Far East is bad. 

The same muddled thinking is causing the 
situation in the Near East to worsen from 
day to day. This administration refuses to 
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recognize that an enemy of a friend cannot 
be a friend and that you do not arm one who 
may use the arms against your friend. 

I opposed the Bricker amendment, which 
would paraiyze the President's right to con- 
duct our foreign affairs. 

I have supported the extension of recipro- 
cal trade agreements and lower tariffs to 
aid our allies, even though the President 
backed down from the request he had termed 
“essential.” 

I have tried to build up friendly relations 
with the Latin American. Republics, and with 
Italy, whose late Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
I had the pleasure of greeting on his visit 
here in 1951. 

I have striven for peace in the Near East 
and the proper development of that new 
addition to the family of free nations, Israel. 
OPERATION TAKEAWAY: GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


I have long felt that the Government 
should act as a model employer, and I have 
been deeply distressed by the methods of 
the present Republican administration as 
regards civil service. Aside from the repre- 
hensible “numbers game” reflecting on many 
loyal civil servants, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has conducted the crudest sort of 
spoils system in taking away the jobs of Gov- 
ernment employees for political reasons. 

I have opposed the transfer of Government 
agencies from the New York and Brooklyn 
areas for political reasons, such as the Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Agency and the diver- 
sion of contracts from the Brooklyn Naval 
Yard. I have sponsored bills to extend Fed- 
eral compensation coverage to civil defense 
workers, for longevity step increases in the 
civil-service scale, to exempt compensation 
end pensions from income tax, to excuse 
Government employees from work to permit 
them time to vote in elections, and similar 
measures aimed at making the Government 
an employer of which every citizen can be 
proud. 

I realize full well the inadequate salaries 
paid civil servants, and I have supported 
proposed increases. Having worked as a 
railway mail clerk, I know the hardships of 
postal employees, and on their behalf have 
testified before the House Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

It is nothing less than reprehensible to 
deny postal and Federal employees a 5-per- 
cent increase in their pay. From the Presi- 
dent down, every Republican concedes that 
these loyal men and women are underpaid. 

To deny them a pay increase unless we 
simultaneously provide additional revenue is 
a fraud and a sham. The subsidy given to 
business, by the Post office Department 
alone, exceeds the entire amount of such in- 
crease. The dividend tax exemption alone 
exceeds the cost of such a pitifully inade- 
quate increase. The additional depreciation 
tax cut to big business is about double that 
cost. 

Conservative policy indeed, as to wages 
for the underpaid and liberal, as to tax cuts 
for the greedy. 

IMMIGRATION 


The inequities of our present immigration 
laws make a mockery of the splendid in- 
scription on the base of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor. I was happy to serve 
as a cosponsor with Senator LeHMAN and 
many other Members of Congress of a bill 
designed to rewrite completely our immi- 
gration iaws and to remove every trace of 
bigotry therefrom. 

In addition, I introduced a bill calling for 
240,000 special visas during the fiscal year 
1953-54, and have sponsored many private 
bills for the relief of my constituents and 
‘their families. 

In this field, as in so many others, the 
fight must go on, and I am confident that 
someday the faults of our present immi- 
gration system will be corrected. They 
still remain under President Eisenhower's 
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administration, although candidate Eisen- 
hower pledged prompt reform. 
TAXES: THE TRICKLE-DOWN BILL 

Surely no part of the activities of govern- 
ment is more important than taxation—and 
it is in this field that we find the most glar-~ 
ing and inequitable giveaway. 

Ninety-two percent of American families 
have good reason to be unhappy about the 
Republican tax bill that is now the law of 
the land, for they do not own any corpo- 
ration stock. This Republican Congress and 
administration, however, have given tax 
benefits to the 8 percent of American families 
who do. In fact, the Republican program of 
“bundles for billionaires” especially benefits 
only six-tenths of 1 t of American 
families, who own 80 percent of all publicly 
held stock. 

The new Republican tax law provides bene- 
fits for stockholders, to the deiriment of 
those Americans who earn their income 
through the sweat of their brow. Let us take 
as an example two families, each with hus- 
band, wife, and 1 child, and an income of 
$5,000. One of these two families has an 
income consisting entirely of wages or sal- 
ary; its income tax will be $420. The other 
family, with income entirely from stock 
dividends, will pay an income tax of only 
$328. Thus unearned income is to be taxed 
less than earned income of the same size. 

Of course, the tax difference increases 
greatly as income increases. Seventy-three 
and seven-tenths percent of taxpayers with 
incomes over $25,000 reported dividend re- 
ceipts, while only 4.5 percent of taxpayers 
with incomes under $5,000 did so. It is 
primarily those with incomes of $10,000 or 
more per year who report dividend receipts. 
I might point out further that the Eisen- 
hower administration asked for much 
greater benefits for stockholders, but Demo- 
crats in Congress managed to cut them down. 

This Republican tax bill gives corpora- 
tions, and the 20 percent of American tax- 
payers with incomes over $5,000, 77 percent 
of the total tax benefits. The 80 percent of 
American taxpayers with incomes less than 
$5,000 get only 23 percent of tax relief, thanks 
to Republicanism. It seems that the basis 
for Republican taxation is the old “trickle- 
down” idea, which we thought had disap- 
peared forever; it gives the wealthy the bene- 
fit of tax relief although they need it least, 
in the hope that some of the benefit will 
trickle down to the great mass of the people. 
I am proud of my vote against the “trickle- 
down” tax bill. 

I believe in giving tax relief to those who 
need it most. Ever since 1948 I have intro- 
duced resolutions calling for an increase in 
personal exemptions to $3,500 for heads of 
families as the first step in reducing taxes. 
But of course this was in conflict with the 
policy of the Republicans in control who 
insists on giving tax preference to those 
wealthy enough not to need it. One of my 
proposals, however, was partially carried into 
effect: An exemption will be provided for the 
first $1,200 of retirement income. Another 
of my proposals gained some ground, too; 
child-care allowances were provided, but 
much less than adequate and much less than 
I called for in my bill. 

One further fact should be mentioned here 
about taxes, because Republicans are very 
unlikely to mention it themselves; the gen- 
eral 10-percent decrease in individual taxes 
that became effective the first of this year 
was passed by a Democratic Congress and 
signed by a Democratic President. The Re- 
publican tax bill is the one benefiting the 
well-to-do, and that is the giveaway I op- 
posed. 

Please understand, I am not opposed to 
eliminating double taxation. But I insist 
that inequities be remedied equally. The 
taxpayer interest on a savings ac- 
count is entitled to the sanre relief as a tax- 
payer receiving dividends on stock. Further- 
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more, if we cannot remove all inequities be- 
cause we will lose too much revenue, do not 
select one class as against another. 

Do not increase and continue depreciation 
and depletion allowances at the expense of 
the wage earner. If we cannot save taxes 
for all, save taxes for him first. He spends 
all his earnings almost as fast he gets them. 
That is what makes for prosperity. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND BROTHERHOOD 


Unfortunately, the Republican leadership 
defeated my efforts to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in regard to public housing projects, and 

- did nothing about my measures to prevent 
Federal aid to National Guard units practic- 
ing discrimination and to secure similar acts 
to gua, antee civil rights for all. 

I have always recognized the role of re- 
ligion in life, and I have been privileged to 
participate in many religious and interfaith 
activities. 

Although I recognize the separation of 
church and state guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, I appreciate that the fundamental 
principles of civil rights are based on the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
God. 

We can legislate on these principles in- 
telligently only if we understand them. 
We understand them only if we know 
religion. 

That is why I constantly direct my col- 
leagues’ attention to the activities of all 
religious groups and do my utmost to stir 
them into action against all antireligious 
groups and activities. 

In opposing McCarthyism and in deploring 
the current wave of hysteria in this country 
largely inspired thereby, I do not lessen my 
hatred of communism and all its works. My 
constituents may well remember the cam- 
paign of 1948 when my opponent was Lee 
Pressman, once described as the No. 1 Com- 
munist of the country. In that year the 
Communists spent a cuarter of a million 
dollars trying to defeat me, and I was 
viciously attacked because of my vigorous 
anticommunism. I am happy to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Most 
Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago and a leading Roman Catholic 
churchman and genuine anti-Communist. 
He said, among other things: 

“I take it that a genuine anti-Communist 
is one who despises the court methods of 
the Communists. I take it he hates the 
Communist idea that one is guilty until 
proved innocent. I take it that the genuine 
anti-Communist is one who above all be- 
lieves in the democratic procedures and is 
willing to stand by them, even in the face 
of great temptations to lose one’s temper 
and to lose one’s faith in the methods of 
freemen.” 

I am proud to stand alongside him in 
this vital fight for our civil liberties. 


I am the only Member of any Congress 
who had an opponent who dared to avail 
himself of the privilege of running for 
office under the name and emblem of the 
Communist Party. 

I am also proud of the autographed photo- 
graph given me by one of the great states- 
men of the free anti-Communist world, the 
late Premier Alcide de Gasperi of italy, for 
my efforts in behalf of Italy’s fight against 
communism. Indeed, when I think that a 
certain Senator first discovered communism 
in 1950, 2 years after I had opposed and de- 
feated communism in a congressional elec- 
tion; when I think of my votes for foreign 
aid to bolster the anti-Communist allies of 
this country and the contrast with his votes 
against all foreign aid; when I think of his 
apparent objective, the catching of headlines 
rather than Communists, and the demoraliz- 
ing effect of his wave of fear, then I am cer- 
tain that even my humble efforte have done 
more against communism than his ever will. 
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I have called attention to the McCarthy- 
ite actions of the staff of the Reece investi- 
gating committee, branding as communistic 
the encyclicals of two Popes of the Catholic 
Charch. I have opposed—even when almost 
alone—the serious threats to our civil lib- 
erties posed by actions taken during a wave 
of hysteria, when some legislators abdicated 
their responsibilities. because of fear. In 
my position, I have been happy to coincide 
with the views of J. Edgar Hoover, Chief 
of the FBI, and Judge Harold Medina, who 
presided over the trial which resulted in the 
conviction of the top Communists of the 
country. 

THE FOLKS BACK HOME 

It is with mixed humility and pride that 
I present this report. It is with humility, 
because I recognize my responsibility as a 
servant of my constituents and of the public 
interest. It is with pride, because I have 
never failed to carry out a campaign pledge, 
and because I have consistently striven to 


- serve the public interest as I saw it to be. 


My services have always been at the dis- 
posal of my constituents. I have never failed 
to try to help with their individual problems 
so far as I was able to do so. I joined with 
my colleagues in trying to keep local Federal 
services operating efficiently and at a maxi- 
mum. 

While I do not expect the electorate to 
agree with me at all times on all matters, 
at least we will make every effort to under- 
stand one another so that our respect for 
each other will survive our disagreement. 

That is the American way. 





HOBGOBLINS AND REALITIES 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, Of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, Aug. 2, 1955) 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, before the start 
of our legislative session, the President had 
great misgivings about the coming months. 
He reprimanded the voters of the Nation 
because they chose to send Democrats to 
Congress, while the administration was of 
the opposing political faith. He forecast 
that a Republican administration would not 
have the support of a Democratic Congress. 
During the 1954 congressional campaign, he 
even foresaw the possibility of a cold war 
within Government which could destroy the 
Nation’s unity at this crucial time. 

The same kind of talk from a Democratic 
President would have been labeled in the 
one-party press either as intended to scare 
our people or as an insult to our intelligence. 
Coming “rom the leader of the Republican 
Party, that same part of our American press 
repeated the reckless charge as though it 
were unimpeachable gospel. 

How disappointing it must be to'them to 
find that the hobgoblins and the gremlins 
disappeared into thin air -even before the 
84th Congress opened. 

Now that the first session of this Congress 
has closed, the American people are entitled 
to the full story. 3 

Even though an ardent Democrat, I will 
not pretend that none of my Democratic col- 
leagues made any mistakes, nor that there 
was no occasion when some of my Republi- 
can colleagues did vote right. I do proclaim, 
however, as loudly as I can, that my Demo- 
cratic colleagues voted right more frequently 
than my Republican colleagues and con- 
versely, that the Republicans voted wrong 
more frequently than the Democrats—too 
frequently for the good of our country. 

Let us now proceed to analyze the record. 

The President greatly underestimated the 
caliber and character of the Democratic ma- 
jority. He now admits that the political re- 
sponsibility of the Democratic-controlled 
Congress made the succeses of this session 
possible. The proof of Democratic leader- 
ship and support—the willingness to lay 
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aside political antagonism and jealousies— 


is a part of the record. 

It is with great pleasure that I review 
these accomplishments. In doing so, we 
must have in mind that what is right or 
wrong is not determined by who sponsors a 
proposal, nor by which party supports it. 
The determination must be based on the 
sole test of what is best for the greatest 
number of our people. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: UNITY AND STRENGTH - 


Nowhere is the story of cooperation and 
responsibility better illustrated than in the 
areas of foreign policy and national defense. 
The world situation threatens to remain a 
precarious one for many years to come. Al- 
though the great ideological conflicts be- 
tween East and West show some indication 
of being eased, few are shortsighted enough 
to believe that the aims of international 
communism have changed so completely in 
so short a time. If these differences between 
East and West cannot be settled or at least 
compromised, the alternative is a global 
atomic war from which no side could emerge 
victorious. While urging thorough explora- 
tion of every path that might lead to world 
peace, the Democratic Party stood as one 
man in favor of keeping our guard up and 
our defenses strong enough to withstand a 
sneak attack. In our system of Government 
the President and his State Department must 
assume the leadership in the realm of inter- 
national affairs. Congress responded by sup- 
porting them completely on every major 
issue. The President was authorized to use 
U.S. military forces in defending Formosa 
and the nearby Pescadores Islands. Execu- 
tive agreements were ratified establishing a 
mutual-defense treaty with Nationalist 
China and a NATO-type defense alliance for 
southeast Asia. 

Despite overwhelming sentiment in the 
Congress for it, the executive branch of our 
Government took no firm or realistic step 
toward establishing permanent peace in the 
Near East. : 

The occupation of Germany was ended so 
that she could be armed and brought into 
the European defense system. Austria was 
reestablished as an independent and demo- 
cratic state. 

To carry out our foreign policy aims, Con- 
gress authorized $3.2 billion for economic 
and military aid to foreign countries. 

To encourage the benefits of international 
trade, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was extended for 3 years so that the Presi- 
dent has the full authority to continue his 
efforts to promote our foreign affairs. A bill 
simplifying our complicated and outmoded 
system of customs definition, classification, 
and rate structure was passed by the House 
of Representatives and awaits Senate ap- 
proval in the next session of Congress. 

A manpower reserve program was put into 
effect which provides for a trained military 
reserve of 3,900,000 men by 1959. Such a 
program, the President told us, will avoid the 
cost and inconvenience of a large standing 
Army, while at the same time providing for 
the nati@mal defense. It was necessary, 
nevertheless, to extend the selective service 


law for 4 more years, including the draft s 
of doctors and dentists for 2 more years. I © 


am far from satisfied with either of these 
laws, but believe they are the best compro- 
mise we could get at this time. 


Atomic energy projects were authorized to A F 


the extent of $237 million for research facili- 
ties and actual production of atomic peace- 
time projects, as well as atomic weapons. 
Funds were also authorized for the expansion 
of existing aeronautical research, for con- 
struction of foreign military bases and hous- 
ing, and for a billion-dollar Navy shipbuild- 
ing program. 

The only issue on which Congress and the 
administration clashed was the relatively 
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minor one involving Marine Corps manpower. 
Congress refused to bow to the Republican 
demand for a 22,000-man cut in this impor- 
tant military unit. 

All in all, the Democratic Congress was 
happy to follow a foreign-policy program 
whose principles were enunciated by Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of-State Acheson 
several years ago. The result has been a sat- 
isfying one. American prestige has grown 
abroad, the cold war tensions have lessened, 
if only temporarily, and a period of diplo- 
matic negotiation has been vigorously begun. 
Democratic support, far from being absent, 


_. has been consistently greater than the sup- 


port of the President’s own party. Because 

of this support, the United States has been 

able to demonstrate its strength and unity. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION FOR THE MANY AND NOT 
THE FEW 


In domestic matters, of course, there was 
no comparable need for unanimity of think- 
ing. The Democratic majority acted accord- 
ing to its political and economic principles 
and clashed with the administration where 
there was substantial difference. Once again, 
however, Mr. Eisenhower's forecast of a cold 
war was completely unfounded. The Demo- 
cratic opposition to administration policies 
was as intelligent and high-minded as it was 
determined. There was no opposition merely 
for Opposition’s sake. 

In the area of social legislation, several of 
the administration’s proposals were exten- 
sions of earlier New Deal and Fair Deal ideas. 
These found enthusiastic Democratic sup- 
port as far as they went—but often they did 
not go nearly far enough. Increased railroad 
retirement benefits, better FHA mortgage 
insurance coverage, and improved surplus 
property disposal to schools and hospitals 
were implementations of the Democratic pro- 
gram. Other parts of the administration 
program, however, proved quite inadequate. 

A minimum wage proposal of 90 cents per 
hour, unreal at a time of high prices and 
general prosperity, was changed to a $1 min- 
imum. This increase over the old 75-cents 
minimum will h¢cip keep industries from 


‘ running away to the South and West where 


labor is so much cheaper, as well as preserve 
a decent wage for all American workers. 
More important, it raises the standard of liv- 
ing of all our citizens, nationally and not 
sectionally. 

The administration's housing bill asked for 
only 35,000 public housing units and made 
them well-nigh impossible of construction 
by improper restrictions. Congress increased 
the low-rent provisions by 10,000 additional 


- units and eased the requirements to enable 


more extensive and better balanced housing 
projects. Such liberalization of the law is 
necessitated by the acute housing shortage 
and the slum clearance needs of our urban 
centers. . 

To cure the unfortunate polio vaccine mix- 
up, Congress authorized $2 million more 
than was asked by the President. In addi- 
tion, all necessary funds are to be made 
available to the States to purchase enough 
vaccine for one-third of all the unvaccinated 
children, plus all expectant mothers. A more 
extensive and a better program was opposed 
by the administration as unnecessary and a 
step toward socialized medicine. The threat 
of a veto of the entire program effectually 
prevented the enactment of control legisla- 
tion. Obviously, this administration is will- 
ing to risk black markets which may destroy 
the health of our people. 

In appropriations for general matters of 
health, education, and social welfare, the 
Congress added more than $17 million to the 
Eisenhower program. The Congress felt that 
these were matters in which false economy 
was extremely dangerous. We were not will- 
ing to bear the responsibility of holding back 
research programs on cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, and mental health so that the 
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Federal budget might be a fraction of 1 per- 
cent lower. This, too, points up a basic <dif- 
ference of philosophy. The Democrats be- 
ileve in being liberal with money to conserve 
the health of our people. 

So too, an attempt to liberalize the social 
security laws and make the program more 
adequate to meet today’s problems was 
stoutly opposed by the Republican adminis- 
tration. The Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives overwhelmingly 
passed a bill to lower retirement age for wo- 
men from 65 to 62, to allow-disability bene- 
fits to 250,000 workers aged 50 or more, to 
continue disability benefits for children after 
age 18, and to extend coverage to the pro- 
fessions. Administration opposition in the 
Senate defeated this program there, al- 
though the need for such legislation has be- 
come more and more apparent in recent 
years. 

Throughout the consideration of these 
matters, the Republicans consistently showed 
themselves for what they are—a party dedi- 
cated to the few rather than the mary; a 
party which is more interested in budgetary 
figures than human needs; a party seeking 
to carry out a minimal social program at a 
minimal expense. Plenty of lipservice, but 
no votes. 


BUSINESS AND TAXATION: THE LITTLE FISH IN A 
BIG POND 


The Eisenhower administration has time 
and again denied that it is an administra- 
tion of, by, and for big business. And yet 
the record clearly,shows that almost all the 
major economic policies which seek to help 
the small businessman have originated 
among the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress and have been opposed by the Repub- 
lican administration. 

The Small Business Administration, an 
agency dedicated to the plight of small busi- 
ness, was extended for 2 years. The admin- 
istration opposed any increase in its author- 
ized funds. The amount of any individual 
loan was increased to $250,000. These loans 
are intended for those deserving small busi- 
nessmen who cannot get help from regular 
bank sources. The disaster loan program 
and the smali business participation in Gov- 
ernment procurement were strengthened. 
The lending function together with the help 
given to small business in getting a fair 
share of Government procurement contracts 
makes SBA one of the most important agen- 
cies to have been started in recent years. 


This is one of the few domestic policies, . 


which in principle, has been consistently 
supported by both parties. 

Bills were passed to halt the growing 
monopolistic practices in business. The 
antitrust penalty for violation of the Sher- 
man Act was raised from $5,000 to $50,000. 
It was evident that. $5,000 to a large corpora- 
tion is merely a petty-cash transaction 
which was no deterrent to such a potential 
violator. In addition, the House passed a 
bill to curb the influence of bank holding 
companies by requiring Federal approval of 
new bank acquisitions by holding companies 
and requiring those companies to divest 
themselves of their nonbanking interests. 
This bill is designed to preserve the small 
independent bank as the banking unit best 
able to serve the interests of the small 
businessmen. In the area of taxes, most of 
the existing income, corporate and excwss- 
profits taxes were extended for another 
year. The only important proposal for tax 
relief came from the Democratic side of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Although this concerned a mere $20 cut in 
personal income taxes for each taxpayer and 
each dependent—relief aimed at the lowest- 
income bracket, yet equally fair to all in- 
come brackets—the Republican administra- 
tion forcefully rejected the idea and caused 
its defeat in the Senate after the House had 
given its approval. 
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ARMED SERVICES AND VETERANS: SOMETHING 
FOR SOMETHING 


Thanks to Democratic support, the serv- 
iceman. and veteran were not forgotten dur- 
ing the past few months. Those who were 
in the service as of January 31, 1955, were 
allowed to go on building up GI schooling 
benefits until discharged from the service. 
The Veterans’ Administration direct-loan 
program was extended for another 2 years 
and was broadened to include home im- 
provements as well as home purchases. Dis- 
abled veterans, including those who fought 
in Korea, were given the privilege of start- 
ing purchase of a special automobile before 
October 1956. 

To help the buildup of a strong backbone 
of career servicemen—an essential supple- 
ment to the new military Reserve program— 
Congress raised the pay and created greater 
benefits for servicemen as an incentive to a 
military career. Finally, Congress decided 
to continue regular pay to the dependents 
and relatives ef missing or captured men 
who had fought in Korea. 

The feeling was strong in the Congress that 
our Government should do as much as it 
could for the men who defend our country 
and are called upon to make great sacrifices. 
This program was both an expression of grati- 
tude of the American citizen and a means 
of compensation for their sacrifices. 


TRANSPORTATION: BUY NOT AT ANY COST 


The pressing need to bring the Nation's 
transportation system up to date was ap- 
parent to the leaders of both parties. Air- 
port. construction was to the ex- 
tent of $252 million in grants-in-aid to the 
States for 4 years. 

In advocating a nationwide highway-con- 
struction program, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration asked that the 10-year program be 
financed with special high-rate bonds. This 
would have involved at least $2.7 billion in 
unnecessary interest payments to bankers 
and other bondholders. The administration 
proposal was another unfortunate example 
of special-interest legislation which the 
Democratic majority has refused to stomach. 
The Democratic majority almost unani- 
mously rejected this. They proposed in !ts 
place a system of user taxes on gasoline and 
tires, a plan by which those who benefited by 
the construction of the highways would pay 
their cost. Opposition to this proposal 
arose from many sources and the House de- 
feated the bill even though the Senate had 
given its approval. The Republican opposi- 
tion was almost unanimous. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES: MORE OF THE SAME 


With regard to the pay of Federal em- 
ployees, the administration insisted it would 
approve only a straight 5 percent increase, 
while conceding the employees were entitled 
to more. The Democrats once again felt 
this to be bad business and false economy, 
having in mind how much Government 
workers’ pay had lagged behind the cost- 
of-living increases and comparable wage in- 
creases among other workers throughout the 
country. We prevailed, thorigh not to the 
full extent. Increased pay bills for more 
than tke administration recommended were 
passed and approved. 


THE GIVEAWAYS: HIGHER AND MORE 


The minks are now sables. The 6-per- 
centers are 10-percenters. Teapot Dome 
was @ drop in a bucket compared to Dixon- 
Yates. First they gave away our oil lands. 
Now they are trying to give away all the 
rest of our natural resources. 

The projects in which big business would 
not risk its stockholders’ money are now 
beginning to pay back the taxpayer his in- 
vestment. So the administration will now 
get the Government out of business by giv- 
ing to big business the taxpayers’ property. 

To help do this our Government now 
uses w.o.c.’s. That is the old dollar-a-year 
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man. a eS eas fae 
pesogs eo Big business pays 
lends him to the Government for nothing. 
For nothing to the taxpayer, but not for 
nothing td his private employer. He merely 
steers the Government business to em- 
ployer. He sits in on all the high-level pol- 
icymaking conferences, either as the head of 
the department or as his. consultant. Maybe 
he does not give his private employer any 
advance information. Maybe he does not 
write the specifications that only his private 
emplcyer can bid on. Maybe I am speculat- 
ing. Then why did Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks refuse to tell a congressional com- 
mittee what his big business advisers do? 
Why was it necessary to employ as a top 
executive in the Container Division of that 
Department, the Washington “special rep- 
resentative,” on the payroll as such, of the 
country’s largest container corporation? 
The testimony showed this man knew noth- 
ing about the business. 

The full story is being developed now and 
promises to be the biggest scandal of our 
history. 

THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER: THEY NEED 
EACH OTHER 


I have supported the Democratic farm pro- 
gram because I am convinced that neither 
farmer nor comsumer can prosper alone. 
They live and prosper together, or not at all. 

The Eisenhower farm program will destroy 
our country. 

Our warehouses are bursting at the seams. 
Some because they are overloaded. Others 
because this administration bought and paid 
for defective storage facilities, 

In various parts of the country there is 
unemployment so serious that our people are 
starving while surplus commodities in Gov- 
ernment warehouses are rotting away. 

Under 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tion, the farm program sustained losses of $1 
billion. In less than 2% years of Repub- 
lican administration the farm program lost 
$214, billion. 

In 20 years under the Democrats, the 
maximum authorization for the program 
was $6% klion. In 2% years under the 
Republicans, the Eisenhower administration 
increased it to $12 billion. 

If you do not think cheese’ smells, ask 
Secretary Benson to explain about the mil- 
lions of dollars ‘he just handed to—no, not 
the farmers—to the big cheese processors. 


FISCAL POLICY: I HOPE YOU CAN ADD 


Candidate Eisenhower promised to balance ~ 


the budget. Of. course, you know he was 
fooling. President Eisenhower, thinking 
you took Candidate Eisenhower seriously, 
has hastened to explain that he did not say 
when. 

But he did promise as President, that if we 
increased the national debt limit in 1954 
to $281 billion, he would cut back the in- 
crease In 1955. In the last days of this ses- 
sion, he sent word to your Congress that he 
could not keep his promise and that we must 
give him another year in which to do what 
he said needed only 1 year to do. 

Let us not be too hard on him. I think 
that you, too, would have trouble with that 
much money. I know that I would. 


MY OWN PROJECTS: SOMETHING FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Every Congressman has his own particular 
interests that he hopes to see enacted. 
Throughout the years I have been able to 
gain the approval of many proposals while 
others still await congressional approval. 
Without attempting to set them forth in 
the order of their importance, some of the 
proposals I hope to see enacted in the near 
future are: low-income housing for the 
aged; a complete civil-rights program; re- 
vision of the refugee relief and immigration 
laws; no discrimination or segregation in 
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National Guard units;. measures to keep 
racist and defamatory literature out of the 
mail; power to the President to act in health 
matters in case of a national emergency; 
strengthening of our antitrust laws to help 
keep the small businessman as the backbone 
of our free-enterprise system; income-tax 
deductions for all educational expenses of 
dependents and exemptions for servicemen 
serving overseas; prevention of the giveaway 
programs of Government rights and prop- 
erty; free postage to and from members of 
the Armed Forces; a review of all disap- 
proved veterans’ claims by the U.S. Court of 
Claims; a sound and just security program 
that will weed out the disloyal, without de- 
stroying the loyal; a system of standby eco- 
nomic controls for the prevention of infla- 
tion; a system of allocations and priorities 
of fuel for emergencies; a Department of 
Civil Defense within the Department of De- 
fense, with strengthened authority; greater 
consideration of consumer problems by es- 
tablishing a congressional committee there- 
for, as well as an executive department to 
protect the consumer; better pay for Fed- 
eral employees; equal pay for equal work by 
women; -and a code of ethics in Government 
for Government officials which, among other 
things, will prevent big business from ac- 
quiring our birthright. 
CONCLUSION: RESPONSIBILITY AND — 
INTELLIGENCE 


The record of the Congress this year has 
been a mixed one. And _vhis is far from a 
complete record. It is merely a brief sum- 
mary. Some of the more important legisla- 
tion that might have been enacted this year 
have been left until next year. 

The accomplishments, nevertheless, have 
been solid ones—the very opposite of what 
the Republican leaders told the American 
people to expect. 

The moral of this story may be simply 
stated; the opposition to the administration 
by the Democratic majority has been intelli- 
gent and responsible. Where differences 
have existed between administration and 
Congress there has been a give-and-take and 
compromise worthy of democratic institu- 
tions. The people of this country were not 
neglected by their Government in favor of 
partisan politics and petty jealousies. The 
Democrats of this country have a right to be 
proud of that recora. 





REFLECTION Is Goop FOR THE POLITICAL SOUL 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Friday, July 27, 1956) 


Mr. MuuitTer. Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago a 
giant hoax was perpetrated on the American 
people. They were promised a new ap- 
proach to Government, one that truly was 
to represent them. In 1952, they were 
promised a world of peace and prosperity, 
lower taxes, higher wages, lower prices, and 
a balanced budget. The best business heads 
in America were to run our Government. 

Two years went by, and the disillusioned 
American people went back to their own 
party, the Democratic party, by electing a 
Democratic Congress. The administration 
moaned and warned of a partisan cold war, 
of a stalemate within the Government. 
President Eisenhower cried loudest. Let us 
now review what happened. 

Whatever good there was in the Presi- 
dent’s program had more support in every 
instance from the Democratic Party than 
from his own Republican Party. The Presi- 
dent, himself, presently admits that the 
Democratic Congress produced a substantial 
amount of worthwhile legislation. 

In 1952 the American people were fooled 
into believing in a program that its authors 
themselves did not believe in. We hope in 
this election year they will not fall prey 
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to the hoax that the Elephant will again 
try to foist upon them, 
Evaluation of the past will help us to 


spot the election year myths when they are — 


presented by Republican campaigners. 


THE ADMINISTRATION—-ABSENTEE MANAGEMENT; 
WHO’S MINDING THE STORE? 


We were promised a President who would 
be a guiding knight, an active and strong 
manager, a leader of our country, an expert 
in military affairs, and a friend of our for- 
eign allies. 


Instead we have an ailing gentleman, who © 


had no experience in government, and who 
has shown no interest or desire to learn 


about his tasks. On several occasions he has) 


told his press conferences about seeking the 
enactment of bills he had already signed into 
law. This disinterest or lack of knowledge 
cannot be attributed to ill health. Eisen- 


hower’s pleasing personality and past mili- 


tary achievements are no substitute for 
political leadership. There can be no justi- 
fication for his delegating the authority and — 


responsibility vested by our Constitution © 


solely in the President. 

The business managers of our Nation, such 
as Secretary Wilson and Secretary Hum- 
phrey, may be fine in business, but they have 
proved they do not belong in government, 
The promotion of the national well-being for 
the benefit of the many rather than the few 
is foreign to their philosophy. 

It is not true that what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for the country. Profits 
of an automobile industry are not equiva- 
lent to the welfare of a people. 

Our health program should not be meas- 
ured with an eye to a balanced budget. Nor 
has Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
earned the right to act as an adviser to our 
Armed Forces. Defense and national secur- 


ity must not be impaired by a desire fora ~ 


balanced budget. 


THE CONSUMER, LABOR, ANL THE FARMER—THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 

The one problem common to the farmer, 
to labor, and to all of us, is that of tke 
consumer. 

Candidate Eisenhower promised us a lower 
cost of living. President Eisenhower will 
surely disclaim responsibility for a higher 
cost of living. 


Consumers prices are at a record high. 4 
The National Consumer Price Index rose | 


for the fourth successive time in a year. It 
has reached the highest peak in 5 years. 
Next month another rise is expected. 

The Democratic farm program is based on 


the knowledge that general prosperity can-_ 4 


.ot be maintained while we continue to de- 

press the farmer. President Eisenhower 
vetoed our Democratic farm price support 
bill and then quickly raised price supports 
himself, Apparently his sliding scale had 
slid too far, for farm income is dawn 30 
percent in the past year. 

Milk prices to the consumer have con- 
tinued to rise. Secretary Benson decided to” 
raise dairy prices just when. manufacturers 
had warehouses filled with cheese and but- 
ter bought at the lower price level. 


then had to buy it back as high-priced but- 
ter. This apparently is the Republican idea — 


of how to aid the dairy farmer. No wonder 4 
sO many of these farm families spread oleo ~ 


on their bread. 


Milk prices do not worry Secretary Benson 
who finds that the little farmer is of no ~ 


importance. Benson is more concerned with 
the three members of his advisory Board 
whose firms have been indicted for monop=- © 
olistic practices. Mr. Benson is apparently 
fully occupied in directing the administra- 
tion’s ever-changing farm policy. He first 
opposed and then supported a soil bank; he 
first opposed and then approved the plowing 


under of crops; first opposed and then ap- | 


farmer who sold his milk at the lower price © 
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proved the idea of farm policy as a political 
issue. 

The present administration makes many 
boasts as to the increase in the size of the 
labor force. This increase is largely a result 
of our ever-increasing population. Of far 
greater significance is the fact that at least 
2,900,000 people who want jobs, cannot find 
them. In the past year 1 million persons 
have been added to our unemployed rolls. 
That represents a total of nearly 10 million 
American men, women, and children who 
have lost their means of support. The bil- 
lion-dollar year that Genel Motors has 
just concluded does not heip these people. 

The Democratic Party sponsored a bill to 
help our unemployed learn new skills when 
their previous trades no longer offer em- 


| _ ployment. Retraining these people will help 


to relieve all of us of the burden of sup- 
port. This is the type of constructive, posi- 
tive legislation which brought our country 
to the prosperous state which it enjoyed 
in 1952 when Republican businessmen began 
to tear it down. 

Candidate Eisenhower pledged himself to 
the amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
President Eisenhower has consistently re- 
fused to live up to his campaign promises. 
Former Secretary of Labor Durkin offered 
the President 19 amendments, which were 
in accord with Candidate Eisenhower's 
promises. Eisenhower refused to go along 
with any of them. Instead he submitted 
to Congress a program which would toughen 
the Taft-Hartley Act. His Labor Secretary 
resigned and was replaced with another big 
businessman. Congress refused to go along 
with President Eisenhower's labor program 
as presented. 

In an attempt to meet the increased cost. 
of living, Congress has raised the minimum 
wage to $1 per hour over President Eisen- 
hower’s protest that 90 cents was adequate. 

The Republican Party as represented by 
President Eisenhower may be a party of the 
people—but of and for a very few people. 


BAD GOVERNMENT 
During his 1952 campaign Candidate 


Eisenhower had much to say about corrup-. 


tion in government and useless personnel 
in government. 

We said then and repeat now; no polit- 
ical party has a monopoly on virtue or effi- 
ciency. Every party when trusted with the 
privilege to govern must be ever alert to 


weed out the loafers, the incompetent, and - 


the criminal. 

President Eisenhower has sadly failed the 
peopie in that regard. 

The executive departments, in almost 
every instance, are employing more peo- 
ple and more. top executives at higher sal- 
aries than in any previous administration. 
The exceptions are in the so-called service 
departments. 

The Post Office Department serving all of 
the American people is using fewer em- 
ployees and giving the worst service we have 
ever experienced. 

The Veterans’ Administration, serving our 
vetetans, and particularly our disabled vet- 
erans, has been reduced in force, moved 
around, kicked around, and made a less use- 
ful agency to those who need it most. 

The Agriculture Department has been re- 
organized to take out of the hands of the 
farmers most of the things they can do best 
for themselves. 

Misappropriating funds is the order of the 


‘day for this administration. This adminis- 


tration has appointed more corrupt officials 
than any other in our history. 

Starting with Secretary Benson using De- 
partment funds to refurbish a Government 
lodge for his personal use, we find corrup- 
tion rampart in every department. 

Warehouses bursting at the seams be- 
cause improperly constructed; selling mil- 
lions of dollars worth of cheese to the proc- 
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essors and buying them back at higher 
prices, without the cheese ever leaving stor- 
age or changing hands; indictment of three 
members of Secretary Benson’s Advisory 
Board; self-dealing for his private profit of 
one of his paid subordinates; loading the 
school lunch program with more than $400,- 
000 worth of phony transportation charges 
in Illinois for the sole benefit of one of his 
Republican friends. There are no doubt 
many more such incidents which have not 
yet been exposed, We are just beginning to 
investigate the monopoly enjoyed by three 
companies in disposing of surplus com- 
modities. 

Under 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tion the Commodity Credit Corporation 
never exceeded an authorization of %6%4 
billion. The total lost in those 20 years from 
operation of the program was about $1 bil- 
lion. During 3% years, the Republicans 
have increased that authorization to $14 
billion. The losses have increased by at least 
$4 billion. No small part is attributable to 
the increased interest rates paid to bankers, 
and much of it paid in violation of law. 

Dixon-Yates was bad; so bad that even 
the Republican administration has backed 
down on its spurious claim of legality. 

The cancellation of a Defense Department 
contract awarded to the Chrysler Corp., and 
awarding the same business to General Mo- 
tors is only a small part of the wrongdoing 
in that Department. 

The foot-in-mouth statements of Secre- 
tary Wilson is the least important of the 
many things that are bad in this adminis- 
tration. 

The Small Business Committees of the 
Congress have devoted some part of almost 
every day to urging the Defense Depart- 
ment to follow the law and its own regula- 
tions in awarding contracts and making 
payments earned thereunder. 

The Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and that of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation have also been man- 
aged in a manner adverse to the public 
interest. 

The big banks and big holding companies 
have grown, bigger with the aid and abet- 
ment of the Republican appointees to those 
agencies. 

The responsibility for the Illinois bank 
scandal, the theft of State funds through 
bank manipulations, must be borne at least 
in part by those same Republican Federal 
appointees. 

Internal mismanagement by those offi- 
cials of their offices I hope will soon be 
the subject of thorough investigation. 

Under the leadership of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency attempts are being made to 
weaken our banking laws for the benefit of 
the big banks and to the detriment of the 
small banks and small investors. A part of 
that scheme was the abortive attempt to de- 
stroy the right of minority stockholders to 
minority representation on the directorates 
of national banks. 

The full story about the giveaways by the 
Interior Department, the attempt to de- 
stroy TVA, REA, and our other public fa- 
cilities and natural resources requires much 
more time than I can give here. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Since 1953 our Government has been 
taken over by big business and the big. 
banking interests of the country. The little 
fellow has had no representative in the 
Cabinet or at the top of any executive de- 
partment. On the contrary, he has had as 
antagonist big business and the big banks, 
not only in the marketplace but also in 
every department of Government, 

What is even worse, the so-called w.0.c.— 
the big businessman on loan to the Govern- 
ment, drawing no compensation from the 
Government, but being paid by his big busi- 
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ness employer—has an inside track keeping 
big business constantly informed as to Gov- 
ernment plans and channeling Government 
business away from the small businessman 
and to big business. 


Credit restrictions are manipulated so as ~ 


to dry up all sources of credit for the small 
businessman. 

Except in times of war or emergency, 
w.0.c.’s should not be employed by the Gov- 
ernment, 

I have contended and will continue to urge 
that the Small Business Administration Act 
must be strengthened by eliminating the 
Policy Board now dominated by Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks. The agency must be 
made not only permanent, but permanently 
independent of the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Commerce. 

The small businessman, displaced by shim 
clearance and highway construction, should 
be entitled to low-interest-rate loans based 
uvon character and ability to perform, rather 
than bankable collateral. 

The Defense Department must be directed 
by the Small Business Administration to dis- 
card, as required by law, the old arbitrary 
numerical definition of a small business firm 
and follow a more realistic one. This will 
give small business a larger and more equi- 
table share of Government contracts. 

The Small Business Administration may 
boast that during 3 years it has approved 
3,560 business loans; in an te amount 
of $137,915,000, on account of which it dis- 
bursed $52,578,000. Compare that, however, 
to what this administration has done for big 
business in the same period through the 
Export-Import Bank alone, to wit, 805 loans, 
for a total authorized te amount of 
almost $7,500 million, against which it dis- 
bursed over $5,171 million. The Export- 
Import Bank made 22 nercent as many loans, 
with an average disbursement of over 426 
times more per loan. ‘To put it more simply, 
SBA’s loan disbursements averaged less than 
$15,000 each and the Bank’s more than 
$6,400,000 each. 

While big business has made more and 
bigger profits than at any time in the history 
of our country, small busitiess has been go- 
ing into bakruptcy in greater numbers than 
at any time since the depression days of the 
early 1930’s. 

For years, I have led the fight to establish 
offices of the Small Busienss Administration 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico so as to 
enable American citizens residing so far from 
the mainland to avail themselves of the priv- 
ileges accorded by law to all. I personally 
urged the Appropriations Committee to give 
the agency the money for that purpose. The 
money was voted. I am still waiting to be 
informed that even one of those offices has 
been opened. 


GIVEAWAYS: THE GOVERNMENT'S PRIVATE 
CHARITY 

The administration in its “partnership” 
plan gives, and gives, and gives, and the peo- 
ple get nothing in return. First, it was off- 
shore oil lands, then TVA, then natural gas. 
Now, any river or forest: that big business 
wants, it can have for the asking. 

The President wanted and got a Federal 
water storage project on the upper Colorado 
River. Since no big business wanted it, the 
President’s partnership plan was forgotten. 
And Idaho Power Co. wanted to build a pri- 
vate power project at Hells Canyon, so the ad- 
ministration opposed the public sponsored 
Hells Canyon project. The administration 
opposed the idea of municipalities in New 
York State having priority purchase rights to 
the electric power which would issue from 
the Niagara River power development pro- 
gram. 

The development of atomic energy for 
peace is an idea that the Democratic Party 
sponsors wholeheartedly. But we voted 
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against the administration’s atoms-for- 
peace program since it would have given a 
few big businesses a monopoly in the devel- 


y disavowed the Dixon- 

Yates contract and has accepted the view 

of the Democratic Party that the whole 
+ was illegal. 

It took New Deal reclamation programs to 
give us back our forests. It has taken less 
than 4 years of an Eisenhower administra- 
tion to lose them. The adiministration’s 
policy is to lease them to private industry— 
which flagrantly abuses them. 

We have no right to expect anything else 
of the Department of the Interior under 
this administration. Its consistent policy is 
to put political appointees in the place of 
ardent careermen. It has been no accident 
that many of these political appointees have 
been anticonservations. There is no neces- 
sity for commenting on the scandals that 
have evolved over the private uses that many 
of these appointees have made of the assets 
of tLe Department. 


FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Anyone aware of the importance of all 
Federal and particularly the postal em- 
Pployees, cam see no reason why they should 
not have many of the rights that are ac- 
corded to workers in private industry. 

We have, over the objection of the admin- 
istration, raised their wages, to enable them 
to meet the rising costs of living. This, 
while the President kept claraoring for in- 
creased pay for those already in the highest 
brackets. We have also liberalized the civil 
service retirement benefits. 

We have not yet devised any method to 
stop administrative destruction of the merit 
system. 

Nor have we been able to abolish the 
brazen gag order that Republican Post- 
master General Summerfield has imposed on 
postal workers. He has forbidden them to 
complain about the Post Office to anyone but 
their superiors in the Post Office. Members 
of Congress and the press have become off 
limits to these employees. We must now 
write into the law, permission for these em- 
Pployees to complain to their Congressmen 
without impairing their merit standing. 

The Supreme Court’s decision, limiting the 
scope of the security program to those areas 
of government which can be defined as 
sensitive would seem to have eliminated the 
problem created by the unwarranted admin- 
istrative security clearance procedures, The 
administration is now sponsoring a bill 
which would classify all Government posi- 
tions as “sensitive.” The recommendations 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, which fundamentally agree with 
the decision of the Supreme Court, should 
be followed in this regard. No American 
wants subversives in our Government. We 
can and must provide adequate means for 
protecting the Government's best interests. 
But we must do it without needless dupli- 
cation of effort and without destroying our 
fundamental principles of fair play and of 
good government. 


VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 


Neither the veterans nor the Armed Forces 
have been forgotten by the 84th Congress. 
Aware of our debt, we, the Democratic Party, 
sponsored and supported measures to better 
their lot. 

The veteran home-loan program has been 
extended, as have been the disability benefits 
for the veterans of World Wars I and II. 
Neither forgetting the youth of our Nation 
nor those who were their fathers, we are 
providing educational assistance to children 
of servicemen who died in World War II and 
in Korea. We have extended the Missing 
Persons Act authorizing continued pay for 
“inn personnel missing or captured in 

orea, 
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To maintain a strong armed force, we 
have extended the draft law to 1957. To 
provide greater incentive for career person- 
nel—a necessary essential in our defense 
program—vwe have placed all military person- 
nel under our social security program, and 
have increased the benefit payments to sur- 
vivors of servicemen and veterans. We have 
also provided for medical care for the de- 
pendents of members of our Armed Forces. 
We have raised the pay of our 6-month train- 
ees under the Reserve program as well as the 
pay of the Armed Forces in order to attract 
and keep better men in the service. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION—-THE UNBALANCED SCALE 

Social legislation is not a partisan mat- 
ter to the Democratic Party. The welfare 
of the Nation is more important than party 
politics. We, of the Democratic Party, were 
happy to note that much of the welfare legis- 
lation of the administration was an exten- 
sion of New and Fair Deal plans. These acts 
and others of a similar nature were supported 
wholeheartedly by the Democrats, 

Over the administration’s protests we suc- 
ceeded in @mending the Social Security Act 
by lowering the retirement age for women 
to 62 and permitting the disabled to become 
eligible for full benefits at the age of 50 
Democratically supported and New Deal ini- 
tiated, and administration sponsored, the 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act were increased. 

National disaster insurance for the vic- 
tims of flood and hurricane disasters was 
established. 

We have extended the Federal school milk 
program to include child care centers, nurs- 
ery schools, settlement houses, summer 
camps and other similar nonprofit associa- 
tions. 

I sponsored a Federal Scholarship Act. 
Worthy students who desire a college edu- 
cation or postgraduate work, would be en- 
abled to apply for these loans to aid them 
through school. -This is no giveaway, since 
the students will repay these loans when 
their education has been completed. Such 
& program has been found feasible in prior 
years. It should have never been shandoned. 

We have also authorized $378 million in 
Federal aid for school construction, in areas 
which have become overcrowded by increased 
governmental activity. 

Little need be said of the failure of the 
school-aid bill. Due to a shameful coali- 
tion of a minority of the members of my 
own party and of a majority of the Repub- 
licans, this much-needed bill was defeated. 

In matters of national health and medical 
research we went beyond what the admin- 
istration requested. The Oveta Hobby at- 
titude, of health being a strictly private 
affair, did not reoccur during this session. 
Ninety million dollars have been set aside 
for medical research of crippling and killing 
diseases, for extended hospital construction 
and for training nurses and health special- 
ists. Four million dollars have been set aside 
for a Dental Research Institute. 

The housing bill authorizes a public hous- 
ing program of only 35,000 units a year for 
2 years. The Democratic majority in the 
House felt that this was an unrealistic at- 
tempt to remedy the housing shortage. Ad- 
ministrative opposition proved too strong 
and we were compelled to settle for less than 
is needed. We did succeed in liberalizing the 
terms of Federal mortgages; for financing 
home improvements, for financing single- 
family home purchases, and for financing 
rental dwellings. We also liberalized, not 
enough, but somewhat, the Federal mort- 
gage terms for elderly people and for urban 
renewal projects. 

The administration sponsored a civil rights 
bill which was quite innocuous. It provided 
for things which the President now has the 
right to accomplish without any new laws. 
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Once again a self-interested coalition of a 
few Democrats and a great many Republi- 
cans thwarted this measure. That action 
will no doubt be President Eisenhower’s ex- 
cuse to do nothing about the matter. me 

We did not enact the health insurance 
program of the President since it would 
have done nothing except help some insur- 
ance companies. It would have done noth- 
ing for the individuals who need medical 
and hospital assistance or insurance to pay 
therefor. 

Throughout this program, the unbalanced 
scale continued to dominate the administra- 
tion’s thinking. No matter who sponsored 
the legislation, the Democratic Party ap- 
proach was: If it was for the benefit of the 
people as a whole, we supported the bill. 
This cannot be said of the Republican Party. _ 
Their narrow interests and petty insights « — 
have not yet revealed to them the importance ~ 
of the broadest approach for the benefit of ~ 
the greatest number. a 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—-PERILOUS PATHS 

Under our system of government, the 
President must assume the leadership in 
the realm of international affairs. He must 
make the policy in the first instance. His 
State Department should be his spokesman, 
Congress may respond by approving appro- 


priations or by senatorial action on proposed © a ; 


treaties. 

The path of peace is always difficult. The 
Democratic Party believes it can only be — 
maintained by an unequivocal but honorable 
approach to foreign affairs. To find a perma- 
ment peace, we must be vigilant and alert, . 
honest with ourselves and with our allies, 
and firm with our potential enemies. 

The ideological conflict between the East 
and West continues. The Communist coun- 





tries have changed their outward demands, 4 
but they have not changed their aims of 3 


world domination. This administration has 


made no attempt to move forward in this § 


field. It has mumbled and fumbled, it has 
bluffed and rebuffed, it has bleated and re- 
treated. 

The Democratic Party has supported Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his attempts to find a 
road to peace. We have supported his 
foreign-aid program authorizing $3.9 billion 
to be used for military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to our friends and allies 
during the next year. Although the Presi- 
dent asked for more, his aids have admitted 
that they cannot spend in the next year the 
funds now appropriated for those purposes. 

The removal of U.S, troops from Japan is 
imminent and will permit her, as our ally, 
to regain her true place in the world of na- 
tions. The House passed a resolution ask- 
ing that Japan be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

I have been continually opposed to the 
Near East policies of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles. Their blind- |] 
ness, if not stupidity, has helped raise Egypt’s J 
Nasser to a position in which he threatens @ 
the peace of the world. 

Cur demand for arms for Israel has -been 
ignored. Instead of firmly insisting upon a4 
cessation of hostility, Dulles has encouraged © 
Arab fighting. We demanded that Dulles ~ 
and Eisenhower protest against blocking the ~ 
Suez Canal to Israeli and Greek ships. My 4 
question is still unanswered: “What will the © 
United States do when American ships are © 
barred?” 

The antisemitic boycott by the Arab 
States has been approved by a delinquent © 
administration. It has excluded American ~ 
soldiers and American civilian employees a 
the Jewish faith from American bases in — 
Saudi Arabia. 

PROTECTING THE INTEGRITY OF UNITED STATES 
CITIZENSHIP 

From. the very earliest days of the cota 
lishment of our Nation, we have insisted 
that American citizens, wherever they may 
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be and wherever they may go, must be 
treated as such regardless of race, color, or 
religion. We have a long history of having 
come to the aid of American citizens wher- 
ever their rights have been threatened, im- 
paired, or impeded. 

This administration has sadly failed the 
American people and has repeatedly and 
constantly. backed away from that funda- 
mental principle of American freedom. 

The protection of the integrity of US. 
citizenship and of the proper rights of US. 
citizens to lawful trade and travel and other 
activities abroad, is a basic principle of U.S. 
sovereignty. It is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among U.S. citizens based upon individual 
religious affiliations. 

Any attempts by foreign nations to create 
such distinction among our citizens in the 
granting of personal or commercial access, 
or any other rights otherwise available to 
US. citizens, is inconsistent with and con- 
trary to our principles. Any such distinc- 
tion directed against U.S. citizens is incom- 
patible with the relations that should exist 
among friendly nations. 

We should insist that in all negotiations 
between the United States and any foreign 
state that every reasonable effort should be 
made to maintain these principles. We 
should carry on no negotiations and engage 
in no conventions, agreements, or treaties 
with any foreign nation that does not rec- 
ognize these principles or violates them. 

These principles have been so firmly em- 
bedded in our tradition that up to 1952 
no political party found it necessary to re- 
state them in a political platform. 

In 1952, however, the Republicans inserted 


. these words in their platform, to wit: 


“We shall see to it that no treaty or agree- 
ment with other countries deprives our citi- 
zens of the rights guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution.” 

That should have been a warning signal. 
We had no such treaties or agreements then 
and have none now. No prior administra- 
tion, Republican or Democratic, ever per- 
mitted the rights of American citizens to 
be impaired by any foreign country. 

This administration, however, has per- 
mitted the Arab States to disregard, ignore, 
and even trample upon the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in travel and trade. They pro- 
hibit Americans from traveling into, through, 
or over these nations because of religion. 
On the same basis they refuse to allow Ameri- 
cans to trade with their own citizens, 

This administration has ignominiously 
permitted a foreign nation to violate a 
treaty obligation and acquiesced in that 
country, Saudi Arabia, banning American 
citizens from an American base on the sole 
ground of religion. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


To aid our civilian defense program Con- 
gress has increased the appropriation for 
construction of aircraft control and warning 
systems. 

Testimony adduced before congressional 
committees established that our so-called 
civilian defense is utterly worthless and 
completely valueless in the event of an 
atomic bomb attack. Every penny presently 
being spent by the so-called Department of 
Civilian Defense is wasted. 

Nevertheless, this administration would do 
nothing to improve this horrible and horri- 
fying situation. 

CONCLUSION 

The record of the 84th Congress speaks 
well for our country. It could have been 
better. I am sure it would have been better, 
if we had had a Democratic president, 

The levelheaded approach of a Democratic 
Congress under a Republican President pro- 
duced meritorious legislation. We did not 
enact all that legislation that should have 
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been passed. What was accomplished, in the 
main, is a record that the Democratic Party 
can be proud of. Even though we worked 
under an unsympathetic administration, the 
national interest was our first thought at 
all times. I am proud to have had the 
privilege to serve in the responsible 84th 
Congress. 


DOUBLETALK 


(Speech of Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New 
York, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, August 30, 1957) 


Mr. MvuutTer. Mr. Speaker, this has been 
@& most unusual legislative year. It started 
with much promise. The 1956 election had 
returned the people’s hero to the Presidency 
with an unheard of popular vote. 

At the same -time, they showed their con- 
fidence in the Democratic Party by continu- 
ing it in control of both Houses of Congress. 

Obviously, the American people agreed 
that control of the 84th Congress by the 
Democrats under a Republican President was 
indeed good for our country. 

With the ist session of the 85th Congress 
behind us, I believe we can demonstrate 
that the country would have been better 
off under a Democratic President. I, for 
one, am certain we would have had more 
real leadership and much less doubletalk. 

Under our system of government we have 
a right to look to our President for leader- 
ship. Our Constitution requires him to send 
an annual message to Congress on the state 
of the Union. Traditionally, our Presidents 
have interpreted that to mean that they 
are required to submit a legislative program 
to the Congress. 

Never before in our history have we ex- 
perienced such a lack of leadership by the 
President, coupled with so much doubletalk. 

Absenteeism is bad enough, of and in 
itself, in high places. Vacillation and in- 
decision are much, much worse. I will 
concede that few persons reading the Presi- 
dent’s messages to the Congress can disagree 
with the fine, high-principled generalities 
contained therein. But, by the same token, 
his campaign speeches in 1952 and again in 
1956 were in the same vein. 

But what are the specifics? What about 
the implementation of these fine principles? 

Some of the President’s supporters, even 
some of the members of his Cabinet, have 
been brash enough to label his campaign 
addresses as merely campaign promises. But 
his messages to the Congress were not cam- 
paign speeches. 

It is all well and good for our Republican 
friends to say, “Oh, this is a Democratic 
Congress, the Democrats are in control. 
They can pass any legislation they want to.” 

Such statements, too, are mere double- 
talk. The hard, practical facts of polit- 
ical life are that, in a Congress where 
the majority party does not have an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses, neither 
party can pass legislation without the co- 
operation of at least some members of the 
other party. 

Wise congressional leadership ayoids bring- 
ing to the floor of the Congress legislation 
that the leadership knows will be opposed 
by enough members of the opposition party 
to defeat the bills. 

In all ti.ose spheres of activity where our 
party platforms are in agreement, the Presi- 
dent should have been in a position to de- 
liver enough Republican votes to offset the 
defections in Democratic ranks, so as to give 
the people of the country a working majority 
in the Congress. 

Permit me now to document my case with 
some specifics. 

PARTY PLATFORMS AGREE, BUT THE PRESIDENT 
IGNORES THEM 


Both parties agree that the minimum wage 
laws should have wider application; that dis- 
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tressed labor areas require Government aid; 
that the Taft-Hartley law requires amend- 
ment; that all Federal employees and, more 


particularly, the postal are en- 
titled to increased . In most of 


these instances the President talked gently 
and fairly but in generalities. As to the 
Federal employees and postal employees he 
spoke specifically. He said they were under- 

paid. He said they were entitled to in- 
creased wages 

In none of these instances, except as to the 
increase of salaries for Government em- 
ployees, were we able to enact any legisia- 
tion, because the President and his ap- 
pointed officers in the itive departments 
not only refused to help but actually op~ 
posed congressional action. 

As to the increases of salaries for Govern- 
ment employees, the President signed the 
bill which gave those in the highest brackets 
big increases and more 

As to the little fellows, ‘the eivil-service 
employees, the career employees, the post 
office workers, he sent word to us that if 
we dared so legislate he would veto the bills. 
Unfortunately, we couldn’t get the bills to 
him in time to override a veto. As of today— 
the last day of this session—it seems certain 
that the President will veto these bills which 
do only what he said was fair and just; that 
is, to give to the little fellow, the civil-service 
worker and the post-office employee, a cost- 
of-living increase. 


BIG BUSINESS GETS BIGGER AND SMALL BUSINESS 
GOES TO THE WALL 


Other spheres of activity where we got 
the same kind of doubletalk involved monop- 
olies, trusts, and big business, The mergers 
continue. Big business gets bigger. Their 
profits grow. The small-businessman goes 
into bankruptcy. The big businessman gets 
more and bigger tax cuts by way of fast write- 
offs and obsolescence and depletion allow- 
ances and Government giveaways, and the 
little fellow gets the tax bills. 

The President is still advocating a natural 
gas bill. One day he advocated an amend- 
ment to that bill, to protect the consumer, 
and the next day he said he would take the 
bill without the amendment. 

He opposes the development of public 
power and tries to give the natural resources 
of the country to the big utilities. By his 
‘appointment to various Government agencies 
and commissions, he does all within his power 
to destroy TVA, rural electrification, and the 
other important Government agencies, 


HUMAN RIGHTS ARE FORGOTTEN 


He says he is for statehood for Alaska 
and Hawail but will not lift a finger to 
bring that about. He says he is for lib- 
eralization of our immigration laws and, in- 
stead of trying to liberalize them, he con- 
dones the action of his State Department and 
his Attorney General in keeping out im- 
migrants clearly entitled to entry into this 
country under existing law. 

The civil rights muddle in the Congress 
was as much his doing as that of anyone else. 
He did not know from press conference to 
press conference what was in the bill labeled 
“the Eisenhower bill.” It is surprising that 
we got a bill at all under the circumstances. 
Time will demonstrate, in my opinion, that 
the bill will accomplish very little except 
to give him and some of his supporters an 
excuse for new campaign doubletalk, And 
all the time, the demagogs will continue to 
rabble-rouse. 

He talked big about Federal aid to educa- 
tion. When it cams to a showdown in the 
House, the bill was lost on a very close vote. 
It could have been won if the President had 
made three telephone calls. He could have 
telephoned one of his erstwhile campaign 
supporters who left the Democratic Party to 
urge the people to reelect Mr. Eisenhower 
and who was absent on the day this impor- 
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tant bill was defeated. The other 2 calls 
could surely have changed 2 opposition votes 
into 2 votes for the bill. These were not just 
two votes of Republican Members of the 
House. These two men are the Presiden*’s 
leaders of his party in the House. The three 
Members of the House referred to, Mr. Speak- 
er, go unnamed as a matter of traditional 
congressional courtesy. The record vote dis- 
closes who they are. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE BUNGLED 
AFFAIRS 


The muddle in foreign affairs is the direct 
responsibility of the President and his Secre- 
tary of State. Those matters of maladminis- 
tration have no ot bearing upon the legis- 
lative function of the Congress. I therefore 
make no further mention of them here, par- 
ticularly since that subject alone would re- 
quire much more time than I can devote 
today, and my remarks pertain merely to the 
legislative program. 

Those who are interested may read my 
statements before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and on the floor of the House on 
this vital subject. 

Suffice it to say, I foretold precisely what 
to expect with reference to the Middle East, 
including the recent events in Egypt and 
Syria. Although I did not pretend to set 
forth any timetable, the sequence of events 
was exactly as I predicted. 

The so-called Eisenhower doctrine is pre- 
venting the spread of communism and so- 
vietism exactly nowhere. 


THE HIGH COST OF EVERYTHING 


The increase of interest rates on Govern- 
ment and private debt is the direct respon- 
sibility of the President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury. They have increased the 
cost of living of every man, woman, and 
child in the country by increasing the ex- 
pense of operation of every business enter- 
prise in the country. 

The increase in cost of Government is 
staggering. At the same time, while telling 
us that the people should save more money 
and spend less, the President and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury keep the interest rates 
on Government savings bonds under other 
interest rates, destroying the incentive of 
our citizens to save. 

He insists that mortgage interest rates be 
raised and because Congress refuses to in- 
crease the interest rates on veterans’ mort- 
gages, he threatens to veto the extension of 
the GI mortgage bill. 

I, and many of our colleagues, have been 
urging that the veterans are entitled to di- 
rect loans from the Government. This 
would not be using Government money but 
would be using their own life-insurance 
funds. 

Banks, trust companies, life-insurance 
companies, pension funds, all invest their 
money in real-estate mortgages. But some 
shortsighted people urge that the veterans’ 
life-insurance funds should be invested only 
in low-interest Government bonds instead of 
in 4-percent veterans’ mortgages. 

We could not prevail upon our colleagues 
to go that far. The bill we sent to the Pres- 
ident, which he now threatens to veto, 
merely extends existing law, permitting vet- 
erans to get mortgages in those areas of the 
country where PHA is not operating and for 


reasons mainly of convenience cannot or 


will not operate. 

The President glibly talks about control- 
ling inflation and urges voluntary restraint 
by labor and business to keep costs down. 

Then he ridicules labor’s promise to for- 
go wage increases if big business will lower 
prices. 

At the same time, he permits price in- 
creases in all Government restaurants serv- 
ing the very employees whose wages he will 
not increase. He allows their rents and 


those of all others in FHA houses to be 
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increased, thus setting the example for 
increased rents by all landlords. 
That is not doubletalk; it is doubledealing. 


SOME HOPE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The House passed a Small Business Ad- 
ministration Act to make that agency per- 
manent and to make it more effetcive in 
serving the small-business community of our 
Nation. Despite the fact that the President 
has not talked out in favor of this bill, we 
hope that in the next session of Congress, 
the Senate will pass the House version of 
that bill. 

By that time, too, I hope we will have 
a@ good bill ready to give the small-business 
men some sorely needed tax relief. 


FUNNY FIGURES MAKE PHONY BUDGETS 


The worst example of doubletalk on the 
part of the administration, however, came 
with reference to the budget and the request 
for appropriations for defense, for foreign 
aid, and for operation of the Government. 

In this field, too, no one knew where the 
President or his appointees stood from one 
day to the next. All sorts of ridiculous 
claims were submitted to the Congress for 
exaggerated sums. Probing by alert mem- 
bers of the Appropriations; Committees 
showed how farcical some of these claims 
were. : 

Despite the disclosure of tremendous waste 
of money and property during the last 5 
years, heads of the departments, aided and 
abetted by the President, came forth again 
urging more money than they needed and 
more money than they could spend. 

After the money was appropriated and 
the bills approved into law by the President, 
he then directed the heads of various de- 
partments not to spend the sums appro- 
priated. 

I will refer to only two of the many in- 
stances of this heinous maladministration. 

The U.S. Public Health Service has indi- 
cated its need for funds to prevent a yellow 
fever epidemic threatening the United 
States. The money was appropriated. The 
bill was signed. The Budget Bureau, under 
the direction of the President, has directed 
the department not to expend those moneys, 
the sole purpose of which was to control the 
disease. 

This is the Government that is conserva- 
tive where property is concerned and liberal 
where human values are concerned. That is 
not my language. That is the modern Re- 
publicanism of President Eisenhower. 

One more instance of the same kind. After 
the appropriation for the Defense Depart- 
ment had been approved into law by signa- 
ture of the President, he then directed that 
the money not be spent. Mind you, this is 
the very appropriation request, which when 
cut by the Congress, was declared by the 
President to be insufficient for our national 
security. Now he says to his department 
heads that they may not spend as much 
money as was appropriated. 

Practically all of the Members of Con- 
gress from Metropolitan New York attended 
a@ conference with Navy Department officials, 
urging them not to release skilled career em- 
ployees. It was admitted that if these men 
were discharged thir skills and services 
would probably be forever lost to the Gov- 
ernment. It was further conceded that the 
full sum necessary to keep these men em- 
ployed for the next year had been appro- 
priated and that the men were being dis- 
missed solely in order to come within the 
President’s directive to spend less money 
than had been appropriated. The question 
of national defense and security was sub- 
ordinated to the demand to save a few paltry 
dollars. 

WASTE AND CORRUPTION 

Congressional committees continue to un- 


cover waste and corruption in every depart- 
ment of Government. At another time, I 








September 


will discourse at length upon this subject, 
which continues to be ignored by our Presi- 
dent, except on those occasions when he 
awards a medal or a certificate of merit to 
the head of the department whose miscon- 


‘duct is exposed. 


All of these facts are borne out by the 
record. 


Hap ENOUGH? 


(Speech of Hon. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, of New 
York, in the House of Representat‘ves, 
Saturday, August 23, 1958) 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, please pardon 
my partisan pride in saying that as surely 
as the 80th Congress has gone down into 
history as the do-nothing Congress, so will 
the 85th Congress be remembered as one 
with the greatest accomplishment under the 
most adverse conditions. 

With no constructive leadership in the 
White House or from any of our President’s 
appointees, the Congress could have sat on 
its hands. Instead, it worked harder to es- 
tablish a good record of accomplishment. 

Ignoring the campaign threats of the Re- 
publican Party and its titular leader, by dint 
of resolute, intelligent, and responsible legis- 
lating we put to shame the prophecies of a 
cold war between the White House and the 
Congress. 

We proved once again that the Democratic 
Party, by and large, is the spakesman, yes, 
the protector of the people of our country, 
sérving them so as to accompiish the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 

I have placed in the Recorp the speeches 
I made at the end of the 84th Congress on 
July 27, 1956, and at the end of the Ist ses- 
sion of this, the 85th Congress, on August 
30, 1957. I suggest that they make good 
reading as an introduction to these remarks. 
I will borrow some of the titles I used then 
and bring the facts up to date. 


THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMER: THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 


The last year saw the laws of economics 
repaled by the facts of life. 

In the midst of a most depressing reces- 
sion with between 7 and 8 million persons 
unemployed, the cost of living continued to 
soar. 

As much as 7 percent of our total civilian 
labor force could find no employment. That 
is, 7 percent of those who were ready, will- 
ing, and able to work, were unemployed. In 
54% years of Republican maladministration, 
the cost of living rose by 9 percent, almost 
3 percent in the last year alone. In 1958, 
the average American family is paying $406 
more per year for the necessities of life 
than in 1953. 

Why? Because the big businessmen in 
control of the executive departments of 
Government, appointed by our Presidént, 
tightened the money supply, made money 
harder to get, raised interest rates, in- 
creased rents on properties built with Gov- 
ernment subsidies, gave away our surplus 
commodities or permitted them to be stolen 
by friends of big business appointees, squan- 
dered our money in boondoggles and refused 
to spend it for defense, national security, 
health, and education. 

The unthinking may readily say: The 
Democrats were in control of the Congress 
and could have stopped all of that. 

My answer is twofold: First, let the people 
in the next election give the Democratic 
Party a substantial majority in both Houses, 
enough to override Presidential vetoes, and 
we will do a real Job. Secondly, all the re- 
actionaries and all the conservatives are not 
in the Republican Party. I am sorry to say 
that some of them are in the Democratic 
Party too. If the President were really the 
leader he should be, he could have been 
able to get enough liberal Republicans to 
= up for the defections in the Democratic 
ranks. 
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Suffice it to say, in almost every instance 

@ majority of the Democrats were found 
voting for what was best for our country 
and a majority of the Republicans voted 
the other way. 

For instance, we could not get enough 
Republicans to join us in voting for a good 
housing bill, or for a community-facilities 
bill or a mining bill, or for scholarships for 
college students, or for higher minimum 
wages, or for aid for school construction, or 
for giving our surplus-food commodities to 
our needy, who are on relief, or for reform 
oz our labor laws. Most of these measures 
were lost by a few votes on the floor or in 
committee. The President never raised a 
finger to help get these bills enacted. We 
did get enacted a bill to aid depressed areas. 
The rumor mill indicates the President in- 
tends to veto it. 


HUMAN RIGHTS ARE FORGOTTEN 


Of course all of this fits the pattern of 
modern Republicanism enunciated by the 
President and mouthed by his supporters. 
Remember it? “Liberal where human rights 
are concerned and conservative as to money 
matters.” 

None will deny that most of these bills 
would cost money. At the san.e time, no 
sensible person will dare challenge the state- 
ment that all of these bills vitally affect every 
human being in our country and all of their 
rights and privileges. 

When talking of human beings and reliev- 
ing their distress, we must not overlook the 
fact that we passed laws permitting some 
80,000 Hungarian refugees to remain here 
and also permitting persons illegally here 
since 1940 to apply for permision to remain. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

We can give our Republican friends credit 
for helping to get enacted a bill to guarantee 
our citizens the right to vote. 

Up to this minute, I have not yet heard of 
@ single case instituted under that law by 
our President’s Republican Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The same law calls for a commission to be 
appointed by our President to impartially 
study and advise the President on conditions 
that may deprive citizens of the equal pro- 
tection of the law because of race, color, or 
religion. Draw your own conclusions from 
the fact that one of the President’s ap- 
pointees to that commission contributed 
$500 to the campaign chest to elect to the 
US. Senate an avowed segregationist. 

I refrain from any comment about the 
Little Rock fiasco. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Big business and big bank mergers con- 
tinue unabated. 

There have been no big business failures. 

Bankruptcies nevertheless are at a record 
high—yes, higher even than in the depression 
of the 1930's. 
than in 1952, the last year of the Truman 
administration. 

To the credit of our Republican colleagues, 
most of them joined us in supporting several 
measures to help small business. 

These bills enacted into law were: 

First. Making the Small Business Adminis- 
tration a permanent agency of Gcvernment 
and in“reasing the amount it may lend to 
any one small business concern. 

Second. Establishing in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a new division for aiding 
small business concerns to get long-term risk 
and equity capital, and 

Third, Giving to small business some long 
overdue tax relief. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—-PERILOUS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE 
AFFAIRS 
The titles borrowed from my prior speeches 

tell the story, 


PATHS-— 
BUNGLED 


They are 129 percent higher 


enough?” 
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American citizens abroad continue tv be 
abused, affronted, jailed, and even murdered 
in cold blood. 

Our State Department looks the other way. 

In fact, the standing joke abroad is—-the 
more degrading an act a foreign country can 
commit against our country, the more money 
it can get from us on the double quick. 

Unfortunately, we still have no foreign 
policy other than to stumble from brink to 
brink and from crisis to crisis. Further 
comment is withheld lest I give comfort to 
our enemies. : 

Fortunately, there is a good Lord above 
who protects us. I pray He will never turn 
His back on us, no matter how sorely we try 
Him. 


BAD GOVERN MENT—-WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Add to my previous itemizations just a 
few more: vicuna coats, hotel bills, traveling 
expenses, “borrowed” rugs, non-interest-bear- 
ing loans, valuable franchises to the favored 
few, Government contracts to friends, tax 
arrears settled, abated, or remitted for those 
who know the right people, and so on ad 
nauseam. 

“Businesslike methods”: Remember Candi- 
date Ike’s promise? Listen to just one of the 
many “businesslike” deals. The Department 
of Agriculture sold surplus rice to private 
traders at $40 a ton. They sold the rice 
back to ICA, another US. Government 
agency, for $59.50 a ton, without even mov- 
ing it. A neat little profit of $150,000. I 
will not ask who got what lest I be told it 
was only 4 rice cooky. 

PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


Tt will take much too long to list all of 
the breaches of promise that are attributable 
to our Republican friends in high places. I 
give you just a few that are typical. 

Promise: Leadership. 

Performance: The general will be found 
far to the rear. 

Promise: A cold war with Congress. 

Performance: A Congress that produced a 
maximum of good legislation with a mini- 
mum of friction. 

Promise: Increased prosperity. 

Performance: A bad recession. 

Promise: A lower cost of. living. 

Performance: A higher cost of living. 

Promise: Full employment. 

Performance: Distressful unemployment. 

Promise: A balanced budget. 

Performance: A $12 billion deficit. 

Promise: Reduce the Nation’s debt limit. 

Performance: Increased it by $10 billion. 

Promise: Get our boys home from Korea. 

Performance: Put them in Lebanon, and I 
dare not predict where next. 

Promise: Honesty in government. 

Performance: My deep respect for our 
American institutions prevents me from 
labeling that one. 

CONCLUSION 

Remember the Republican slogan, “Hat 
I will be watching for the demo- 
cratic answer on election day. I intention- 
ally spell “democratic” with a small “d.” 
FiGURES—OF PRINCIPAL AND OF INTEREST—OF 
SPEECH AND OF PRINCIPLE—AND OF INTEREST 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, September 14, 
1959) 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, the dropping of 
your gavel coincident with your pronounce- 
ment that this 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress has ended will surely come in a matter 
of moments. I therefore ask your indul- 
gence, while I recount briefly our congres- 
sional activities. 

We have done much in which we can take 
pride as Americans and as Democrats. 

There is still much to be done. Most of 
that we will do in the second session of this 
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which will start on January 6, 1960. 


of delving into the future, a most uncertain 
task at best, I will dwell on the immediate 
past. 

We have enacted into law some 400 laws 
of general national and international in- 
terest. Of that number, about 100 can be 
labeled of major importance. Merely to list 
all of these would take much more time 
than is now available, I, therefore, will refer 
only to the most important. 

SPENDING 


We appropriated more than $39 bil- 
lion for national security and defense; 
that is almost 60 percent of the total sum 
appropriated for the fiscal year for all pur- 
poses. This is $20 million less than the 
President asked for. , 

The total sum appropriated for all pur- 
poses, including what Republicans invidi- 
ously refer to as back-door financing, was 
$79,428,598,352, more than $2% bi’llion less 
than the President requested. 

It can never be sufficiently emphasized that 
the Congress can merely authorize expendi- 
tures and appropriate the money therefor. 
Only the President and his appointees, under 
his direction and control, can spend the 
money. Surely we, the Congress, can refuse 
to authorize or appropriate. But even after 
we do both only the Executive—the Presi- 
dent—can spend. Under our form of gov- 
ernment there is but one spender—the Presi- 
dent. Repeatedly, the incumbent now in the 
White House has ignored congressional intent 
and directive. He has refused to spend 
money as directed, spent it contrary to con- 
gressional directives and even spread out 
and canceled out contracts authorized and 
let. 

Let us never forget that when our Repub- 
lican friends and campaigners start calling 
names, the only spender, reckness or other- 
wise, in our National Government, iz the 
titular head of the Republican Party, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. By doubling the cost, of 
operation of his own office, he has set the 
spendthrift example which all his appointees 
seek to imitate. 

While on the subjevt of spending, let me 
remind you that a majer part of the cost of 
Government is the interest we pay on U.S. 
obligations. This administration without 
the help of Congress and over our vigorous 
protests has run up that cost from 1953 to 
date by more than 100 percent. Starting 
with short-term interest rates of under 2 
percent and long-term rates of not more 
than 2% percent, President Eisenhower has 
approved our paying 4% percent and assents 
to the threat of his Secretary of the Treasury 
that we may yet pay 6 percent. The Presi- 
dent and his big-moneyed friends are de- 
manding that the Congress eiiminate the 
limit on the interest rate on long-term bonds 
so that he can and I quote the President, 
“demonstrate responsibility in the manage- 
ment of our Federai debt.” 

Responsibility, indeed. He may hive for- 
gotten but we cannot forget that this is the 
same fiscal genius who in two political cam- 
paigns—1952 and 1956—promised to reduce 
the national debt. Three times since his 
first promise, at his request we increased the 
debt limit. This year by $2 billion to $285 
billion permanently and to $295 billion tem- 
porarily until 1960. 

I am proud that this Congress increased 
the interest rate payable on savings bonds 
and refused to increase it on long-term 
bonds. I have been introducing a bill to ac- 
complish that in each of the last four Con- 
gresses. The administration has at long 
last seen the light and gone along with me. 

Note the difference between savings bonds, 
the E- and H-bonds, and other Government 
securities. The savings bonds are anti- 
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inflationary because they tend to immobilize 
savings. Other securities produce money 
that flows into the money stream to pay bills 
for construction, experimentation, material, 
services, and the like. 

Savings bonds traditionally, until 1953, 
paid an interest rate higher than savings 
and thrift accounts. Our people are not s0 
stupid as to keep their savings in bonds at 
minimum rates; when they can keep them in 
institutions paying maximum rates, all guar- 
anteed by U.S. Government agencies. 

I suppose it is human nature to take care 
of one’s friends. So let us not be too hard 
on Ike and his big business, big-moneyed 
friends, who say let the devil take care of 
the masses, the wage-earners and little busi- 
nessmen and his E- and H-savings bonds. Be 
sure these big business operators in Govern- 
ment will take care of their friends with 
more and more profits and higher and higher 
interest rates. They will continue to com- 
plain about being in the 90-percent tax 
bracket, to try to make us forget that the 
little fellows pay 90 percent of the gross tax 
collection. : 

Before I leave the fiscal affairs of our Na- 
tion I wish to comment on the scare cam- 
paign the Republicans are engaging in about 
inflation. 

The one thing they learned from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was “there is nothing to fear 
except fear itself.”. The difference is that he 
tried to teach us to be unafraid. They are 
using that concept in reverse, to scare us 
into ignoring the facts of life. 

If they can cry inflation loud enough and 
long enough, we may look away from admin- 
istered prices that ignore the law of supply 
and demand. We may not learn that the 
worst kind of inflation comes from adminis- 
tered prices coupled with unconscionable 
interest rates. The very people who are 
demanding that we cut Government expenses 
are the same ones who are pushing prices 
up, demanding higher interest rates and tax 
cuts, allowances, and exemptions, and all to 
balance the budget. 

In 1958, the banks and moneylenders of 
the country had their best year in our his- 
tory in gross receipts and in net profits— 
both before and after taxes. Nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine will be even better. 

The same is true of corporation profits. 
Eight hundred and eight leading corpora- 
tions showed a 56-percent increase in profits 
this year over the same period for 1958— 
$6,915,729,000 as against $4,438,065,000, or 
$2,477,644,000 more net profits after taxes. 
More than half of these did better than that 
average. Four hundred and twenty-eight of 
these corporations improved their corporate 
profits by more than 75 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1959 as against the same quar- 
ter in 1958. 

These 808 companies are the very ones pay- 
ing for full-page ads to frighten us out of 
our skins because of inflation they created 
and as a result of which they made these 
profits. 

BANKING LAWS 


In the financial field, we also enacted bills 
that increased our subscriptions to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment—the World Bank—to set up a new 
Inter-American Bank for Central and South 
America similar to the World Bank, some 
modernization of the National Banking and 
Federal Reserve Acts, restrictions on holding 
companies in the savings and loan associa- 
tion field, and the first complete revision in 
25 years of the Federal Credit Union Act. I 
was most pleased that the credit union bill 
was enacted in almost the exact form in 
which I had introduced it. 


FOREIGN AiD 
The mutual security authorization and 


appropriation bills were a fine example of 
the operation of our Government in true 
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bipartisan spirit, with both parties in Con- 
gress and the President mioving forward in 
the best interests of our country and of 
world peace. 

What irked me, however, was that in his 
messages to us asking for legislation in the 
international field the President indicated 
we had enough money for loans and grants 
abroad, for housing abroad, for highways 
abroad, for reclamation and community 
facility projects abroad, for schools and edu- 
cation and health programs abroad, in short 
for almost everything anyone could ask for 
abroad. But the domestic scene was dif- 
ferent. From his veto messages it became 
apparent he thought we did not have enough 
money for any of these things needed so 
badly at home; not even enough for loans 
to our cities and States. 

My position on these matters was and is 
quite simple—I am for all of these things 
for foreign friends. I have always voted for 
them. But I have and always will vote for 
them for our people at home as long as we 
need them. 

If the time is here or ever comes that we 
do not have enough for both, we must first 
take care of our own and use the surplus, if 
any, to take care of those abroad, 

This is not a matter of charity begins at 
home. This is fiscal responsibility as to tax- 
payers’ money. I can apportion my personal 
funds, charitywise as I please. I have no 
right to do so with taxpayers’ funds. 


RULE BY VETO 


Incidentally, it is well to note that al- 
though we overrode a Presidential veto only 
once, each of the other votes by which we 
failed to override demonstrated that the 
overwhelming majority of the people and 
their representatives were against the Presi- 
dent. The Constitution requires a two- 
thirds vote to make a bill law against a 
Presidential veto. In neither House does 
the Democratic Party control a two-thirds 
vote. In the Senate there are 35 Republicans 
and 65 Democrats. In the House there are 
153 Republicans, 283 Democrats, and i 
vacancy. We failed to override vetoes by 
from one to six votes on important measures, 
thus permitting one-third of either House 
plus one to six votes to thwart the will of 
a vast majority of the people’s representa- 
tives. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Veterans’ affairs were given considerable 
attention. We extended their direct loan 
program, aithough in my opinion not suffi- 
ciently nor in the right direction. Among 
other things we should not have increased 
their interest rates. At the urging of this 
administration, these rates have now been 
pushed up by 32 percent since 1953. We 
wrote a new Veterans’ Pension Act and ex- 
tended veterans’ preferences and entitle- 
ments. Still pending is much needed legis- 
lation for a civilian pardons board to review 
sentences imposed upon members of the 
armed services. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Business has been helped by amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws, the Small Bus- 
iness Administration Act and the Small 
Business Investment Company Act. Much 
more needs to be done in these fields. 

Increased benefits to retired employees, 
extended temporary unemployment compen- 
sation, changes in our immigration laws, the 
extension of the Draft Act, establishment of 
@ National Space Agency, aid to Federal air- 
ports and a TVA self-financing act are among 
our creditable accomplishments. 

HOUSING 


Two vetoes of the housing bills were fur- 
ther demonstration of smoke screens blown 
up to camouflage real issues. The third 
housing bill, which the President approved, 
is just as inflationary as the two he vetoed. 
The only real difference in substance is that 
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the final approved version omits $50 million 
in loans for college classrooms. The Presi- 
dent admits we need the classrooms but con- 
tends that in the 88 billion housing loan 
guarantee program, which he approved, a $50 
million loan program is inflationary. He 
had his way—a Pyrrhic victory. if ever there 
was one. No one will ever be able to assess 
the loss to the Nation and the world if only 
one potential genius is denied a college 
education because these loans are postponed 
to an election year. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Hawaii became a State, thus establishing 
another beacon light along the path of true 
democracy and affirming the divinely in- 
spired sentiments of our Founding Fathers 
that “all men are created equal” and, “are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights” and that “governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the governed.” 

Our citizens in the District of Columbia 
have not fared as well. Five times in the 
last 10 years, the Senate has passed a bill 
granting home rule to the District. Not 
once during that time has the House Dis- 
trict Committee reported a bill. Not once 
in that period, until I filed a discharge pe- 
tition, to bring a home rule bill before the 
House, did the House District Committee 
even conduct any hearings. Congressional 
courtesy dictates that I do not characterize 


those hearings. Suffice it to say, that if. 


some members of that committee and of the 
Rules Committee have their way, no bill will 
reach the floor in this Congress. 

A home rule bill will be acted upon by 
this Congress only if 219 Members sign my 
discharge petition. Up to this time 104 
Democrats and 16 Republicans or a total of 
120 Members have signed it. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia is 
pledged by both party platforms. The public 
is fast learning that we are getting a lot of 
double talk from our Republican friends. 
No one expects southern Republicans or 
southern Democrats to support home rule 
for the Nation’s Capital. That eliminates 
about 120 Members, 111 Democrats, and 9 
Republicans. Four hundred and thirty-six 
less 120 leaves 316. One hundred and fifty- 
three Republicans less 9 southern Republi- 
cans leaves a net balance of 144. Two hun- 
dred eighty-three Democrats less 111 south- 
ern Democrats leaves a net balance of 1'72. 
One hundred four of the 172 Democrats have 
already signed the discharge petition. Only 
16 of the 144 Republicans have signed it. 
That is a terrible indictment of the Repub- 
lican Party. I am certain that if the Re- 
publicans will sign that petition in the 
same ratio as the Democrats have, in the 
first 2 weeks of January 1960, enough sddi- 
tional Democrats will sign the petition to 
bring the bill to the floor. 


THE LABOR BILL 


One other important piece of legislation 
that was enacted has been hailed as the 
labor reform bill. Time will prove, in my 
opinion, that this was the worst piece of 
anti-industrial-city and anti-labor legisla- 
tion ever enacted by any Congress. 


I impugn no Member’s motives, good faith, _ 


or integrity. I trust that those who voted 
for that bill will credit as much to me and 
the 200 colleagues whom I joined in voting 
against that bill. It ill behooves any citizen, 
capitalist, union, leader, businessman, or 
wage earner to pretend to be so omniscient 


as to have the right to accuse anyone on ~ 


either side of a vote of 229 to 201 of having 


voted except in accordance with what his 


conscience dictated was best for our country. 
If as few as 13 Members voted the other way, 
the bill would have been defeated by a tie 
vote of 215 to 215, with the Speaker casting 
the deciding negative vote. If the four ab- 
sentees had been present and voted nay— 
since they were not paired, I do not say they 
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would have so voted—it would have required 
only a switch of 11 votes to defeat the bill. 

No one will dare say that there is any 
Member of this House, regardless of how he 
or she voted on this bill, who would not 
vote to eliminate racketeering and crime not 
merely from union activities but from every 
sphere of activity on the American and even 
on the world scene. 

The same must be said about legislation 
that would make unions more responsible 
and more responsive to the needs and desires 
of their members. Again that must also” 
be said of legislation that would protect 
business as well as the public against illegal 
or improper activities of unions. 

This bill was represented as accomplishing 
those ends. I will concede, for the sake of 
argument only, that that was the purpose of 
the bill. 

I am convinced, however, it does not and 
will not accomplish those ends. To the 
extent that it tends to, I am afraid it does 
so by means that the courts will condemn. 
There are now more than enough laws on our 
statute books to arrest, indict, and convict 
every criminal, in and out of unions, wheth- 
er the crime is perjury, embezzlement, for- 
gery, fraud, bribery, theft, assault, murder, 
or conspiracy to commit any of these crimes 
or merely the attempt to do so. On that 
score we do not need more laws but better 
enforcement of those we do have. 

To the extent that this bill may make 
criminal that which heretofore was legal, 
though perhaps immoral, under our Consti- 
tution, the law must be prospective and not 
retroactive in its effect. 

It follows, therefore, that it will oust from 
unions, on account of past conduct, ro one, 
no matter how bad and no matter what his 
name. “ 

Despite all of the foregoing, I could have 
brought myself to vote for the bill if it had 
not been for its other many bad features. I 
believe they far outweighed all the good 
sought to be accomplished. 

In voting on all bills I try to keep in mind 
our fundamental law, the Constitution, and 
particularly that portion of it known the 
world over as the Bill of Rights. I will never 
vote for any piece of legislation, no matter 
how well intentioned, which does not square 
with it. If it violates the Bill of Rights, I 
cannot support it. That Bill of Rights must 
forever remain inviolate. If we chip away 
even the slightest part thereof we begin to 
destroy it. 

This bill, in my opinion, oversteps the 
bounds of propriety; it makes second-class 
citizens of, unionists and workingmen who 
might desire to join unions; it denies them 
rights guaranteed to them by our Constitu- 
tion. 

Furthermore, this bill can be used to en- 
tice business out of our industrial centers 
and into labor surplus parts of the country. 
It is not sectionalism that prompts me to 
take this positicn. It is part of the free 
enterprise competitive system for business to 
move to the place where it can operate most 
profitably. 

However, the best interests of our coun- 
try, of the whole country, demand that no 
part of the country be permitted to entice 
businessmen to come there because of the 
promise or intimation that by moving there 
they will have cheap labor, sweatshop condi- 
tions, or nonunion shops. This misnamed 
labor reform bill practically guarantees to 
every unionized business firm that it can 
freely move to nonunion States and be for- 
ever free from unionization. To me that 
means destroying unions and enslaving the 
working men and women of our country. I 
am all for raising the standards of our citi- 
vens to the highest prevailing. I am opposed 
to lowering those standards to the lowest 
prevailing. 
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A PERSONAL NOTE 

Permit me at this time to inject a rather 
personal note. During this session, I was 
incapacitated by illness, from which, thank 
God, I have recovered. For a long time I 
was out of Washington and for an even longer 
period prevented from giving full time to my 
congressional duties. But everything in this 
world has its compensating balances. My 
misfortune brought me the good that comes 
from learning how much our colleagues are 
genuinely concerned about each other. They 
extended to me a spirit of fellowship and 
camaraderie close to kinship. It crossed dis- 
trict and State lines as well as party lines 
and religious and color lines The assistance 
and offers of aid to me, and more particu- 
larly to my staff, were immeasurable. I am 
forever in their debt. I am, indeed, grateful. 
Some say only in America can it happen. I 
say only in America it does happen. 





Resolution of the Barren River 
Development League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there appear in 
the Appendix of the,CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a resolution, adopted by the Barren 
River Development League, indicating the 
intensive interest of the people of the 
Barren River Valley in the conservation 
and utilization of natural resources. The 
area is one of the most prosperous and 
progressive in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky and will undoubtedly continue 
its remarkable: growth and economic de- 
velopment. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BARREN RIVER DEVELOP- 
MENT LEAGUE 


Whereas the Honorable JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, the Honorable THRUSTON B. Morton, 
U.S. Senators from Kentucky, and the Hon- 
orable Wrut1am H. NatcHeErR, Representative, 
Second Congressional District of Kentucky, 
have demonstrated *heir sincere interest in 
the social and economical welfare of the 
people of this area; and 

Whereas they have frequently and gladly 
extended themselves and their staffs over and 
beyond the services required of them as 
public servants; and 

Whereas, through their continued, sincere, 
loyal, devoted, untiring and trying efforts, 
they have made it possible for this organi- 
zation and the people of the section of Ken- 
tucky to realize immeasurable advancement 
in the conservation and utilization of our 
natural resources; and 


Whereas it is sincerely believed that 
through their concerted efforts this section 
will enjoy an expanding recreational, indus- 
trial and economic development: Therefore, 
as an expression of appreciation, be it 

Resolved, That the Honorable JoHN SHER- 
MAN Cooper, the Honorable THRuUsTON B. 
MorTon, and the Honorable Wiit1am H. 
NaTcHER be made honorary members of this 
organization and that a copy of said resolu- 
tion be delivered to each of them, that a 
copy of said resolution be delivered to each 
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of them, that a copy be directed to the 
proper news media and a copy spread upon 
the permanent records of this organization 
so that all may forever know that through 
their efforts, individually and. collectively, 
this area obtained long sought after objec- 
tives designed for the betterment of our 
people. 





Federal Aid to Education 


Sree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, in Au- 
gust of this year, the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association board of directors 
adopted a resolution on Federal aid to 
education which gives full support to 
the principle that a Federal aid to edu- 
cation program should permit the indi- 
vidual States to meet their own 
peculiarly pressing problems by using 
Federal funds either for the construc- 
tion of classrooms or for teacher 
salaries. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is an organization that reflects the views 
of the teachers of my State of Kentucky 
and I believe that their views, especially 
in a field in which the members of the 
organization are personally engaged on 
a daily basis, merit the fullest considera- 
tion by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution adopted by the KEA board 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL Alp ro EpucaTION 


Whereas several bills for Federal aid to 
education will be before Congress when it 
reconvenes; and 

Whereas at least one of these measures ‘vill 
be a “freedom of choice” bill in that the 
revenue can be used for both sch ‘ol Puilding 
construction and teacher salaries; and 

Whereas because of its low economic abil- 
ity, Kentucky will never be able to pay 
salaries to teachers equal to salaries paid 
teachers in most other States; and 

Whereas because of this fact, the quality 
of instruction in the average Kentucky class- 
room will always be inferior to the quality of 
instruction in the average classroom in the 
Nation until teachers in Kentucky are paid 
salaries comparable to the salaries paid the 
teachers of the other States; and 

Whereas as long as this is true, Kentucky 
boys and girls will not have an equal chance 
with the boys and girls of other States to 
occupy responsible positions of leadership 
and make their maximum contributions te 
the perpetuation of a free society: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the KEA board of directors 
hereby urges our Congressmen and US. 
Senators to support a school aid measure 
which will make it possible for the revenue 
to be used for both school building construc- 
tion and teacher salaries; ‘be it further 

Resolved, That our Congressmen and U.S. 
Senators are urged to support the meas- 
ures concerning appropriations for. college 
housing. ° 
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Oleaginous Doubletalk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include an = teharenntien editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Boston 
Herald: 

OLEAGINOUS DOUBLETALK 

New England is liimted in the amount of 
residual fuel oil it may import by Covern- 
ment restrictions imposed to assist the lag- 
ging coal industry. 

The result has been an increase in the 
price of this oil, which lays an additional 
burden on New England, and will be felt 
by the consumers of electricity. 

The New England delegation in Congress 
has protested without avail. 

The latest protest was answered by Under 
Secretary of the Interior Bennett in letters 
to the Congressmen, saying the Department 
is acting to prevent oil import controls from 
resulting in increased prices. 

But the price-increasing restrictions have 
not been lifted. 

That possibly another factor enters into 
the policy appears from another statement 
of Mr. Bennett to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation convention. Mr. Bennett told an 
ABA committee that it was the Govern- 
ment’s policy to permit adequate residual 
“to meet normal and necessary 


There is a very simple way to consider 
this matter, and Mr. Bennett seems to be 
going afield to skirt it. 

The only possible way in which the coal 
industry could gain by import restrictions 
on residual imports would be by forcing an 
increase in the price of residual sufficient to 
bring about a greater use of coal. 

If import restrictions do not increase prices 
over what they would be in a free market, 
then import restrictions are serving no pur- 
pose whatever. 

If it is desired to keep residual prices as 
low as they can be, import restrictions must 
be completely lifted. 

There is no magic in import restrictions. 


But we are told that oil imports will be 
allowed only to meet “normal and necessary 
requirements.” Who decides what is normal 
and necessary? This is a decision that we 
try to leave to a free market to determine— 
not to a Guvernment bureau. 

New England is taking a price beating; 
and if it isn’t taking a price beating, why 
are there import restrictions? 





Correction of the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submitted 


a statement of my voting and attendance 
record which appeared in the ConcrEs- 
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SIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, September 
20, 1960, and was entitled “Legislative 
Record of JoHN R. Fo.ey, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, Sixth District of Maryland, 
86th Congress.” I respectfully request 
that footnotes five and six for the Ist ses- 
sion, 86th Congress be corrected, as fol- 
lows: 

5 At White House conference on trarsporta- 
tion problems of Metropolitan Washington 
area. Would have voted “aye.” 

¢ At testimonial luncheon. 





Charles Flammand Renders Patriotic 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently came to my attention an out- 
standing and most unusual record of 
patriotic service which has been achieved 
by my friend and constitutent, Charles 
Flammand, of Northbridge, Mass. 

For the past 41 consecutive years, Mr. 
Flammand has served as an official mem- 
ber of the firing sauad designated by his 
American Legion post to participate in 
the community observance of Memorial 
Day. During these many years, Mr. 
Flammand, who is now 70, has been 
active in three American Legion posts 
and it now has become a tradition with 
Oliver Ashton Post No. 343, American 
Legion, of Northbridge, to name this 
wonderful gentleman to the Memorial 
Day firing squad. 

With each passing year, new comrades 
have joined him in this annual tribute 
to Northbridge veterans of all wars and 
some of his fellow firing squad members 
who saw service in Korea can now recall 
Mr. Flammand’s faithful service during 
the Memorial Days of their youth. 

Often, this memorable and devoted 
service to his community and to his 
comrades has meant an early rising hour 
of about 5:30, but Charles Flammand 
has never been heard to complain. In 
fact, his fellow members of Oliver. Ash- 
ton Post state that he has always been 
among the first to volunteer his services 
for the Memorial Day observance. 

A well-known barber for many years 
in the Blackstone Valley, Mr. Flammand 
is now retired, but he maintains an ac- 
tive interest in community affairs and 
participates in many veterans activities. 
He served as a corporal during World 
War I. 

I am very thankful to my friend, Mr. 
Rosaire Rajotte, of Northbridge, for 
writing me about the patriotic contribu- 
tions of his fellow townsman. I am 
pleased, indeed, to have this opportunity 
to bring this most distinctive record of 
Charles Flammand to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House. 






NESS SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 746, agreed to September 2, 1960, 
the President pro tempore, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1960, signed the following en- 


- rolled bills and joint resolutions, which 


had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: 


S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs of: 


J. B. White; 

8.1092. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of the Cheney division, Wichita 
Federal reclamation project, Kansas, and for 
other purposes; 

8S. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimi- 
nation of a hearing in certain cases under 
section 408; 

S. 1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak- 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; 

S. 1740. An act to amend section 202(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order 
to expand the Federal Communications Com- 
miission’s regulatory authority under such 
section; 

S. 1764. An act to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of 
certain claims against the National Guard; 

S. 1898. An act to promote the public in- 
terest by amending the Communications 
Act of 1934, to provide a pre-grant procedure 
in case of certain applications; to impose 
limitations on payoffs between applicants; 
to require disclosure of payments made for 
broadcasting of certain matter; to grant au- 
thority to impose forfeitures in the broadcast 
service; and to prohibit deceptive practices 
in contests of intellectual knowledge, skill, 
or chance; and for other purposes; 

S. 1964. An act to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroads to make 


reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion with respect to certain accidents in or- 
der to clarify the requirements of such act; 

S. 2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the western division of the Dalles 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2353. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. Ryan, Jr.; 

S. 2757. An act to supplement the act of 
June i4, 1926, as «mended, to permit any 
State to acquire certain public lands for 
recreation use; 

8.2761. An act to invalidate payments 
made for certain emergency conservation 
measures under the program authorized by 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957; 


Home Corp.; 


/$.2917. An act to establish a price sup- 


port level for milk and butterfat; 

8.2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands sub- 
ject to any outstanding mineral lease or 
permit; 

S. 3146. An act to authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to donate dairy prod- 


ucts and other agricultural commodities for |} 


use in home economics courses; 
S. 3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
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eral Services to convey certain public and 
acquired lands in the State of Nevada to 
the county of Mineral, Nev.; 

8.3267. An act to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 17, 1940, relating to the disposition 
of certain public lands in Alaska; 

S. 3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain rty within Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3439. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to present a 
gold medal to Robert Frost, a New England 
poet; 

S. 3533. An act to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation program 
against loss of acreage allotments; 

S. 3619. An act to make permanent law the 
provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

S. 3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park on 
the island of Maui, in the State of Hawali, 
as the Haleakala National Park, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3665. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway, their successors and 





assigns; 

8.3681. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
combine for financing purposes the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
with the Newport Bridge and any other proj- 
ect acquired or constructed by said author- 
ity; 

S. 3688. An act to amend the act of Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, with respect to certain powers 
of the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

8.3758. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala.; 

8.3771. An act to amend certain provisions 
of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as 
amended; 

8.3773. An act to amend certain provisions 
of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended; 

H.R. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich.; 

H.R. 816. An act to convey certain lands in 
Oklahoma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1626. An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Carinhas, and Manuel Jesus 
Carinhas; 

H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military re- 
servations; 

H.R. 3586. An act for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Villarreal, Jr.; 

ELR. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent Cooke; 

H.R. 8166. An act for the relief of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building OCo., Billings, 
Mont.; 

H.R.28424. An act to amend section 505 of 
the Clasification Act of 1949 with respect to 
positions in the Library of Congress; 

H.R. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
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to provide for the construction of such me- 
morial by the Secretary of the Interior; 
H.R. 9715. An act for the relief of Otis 


Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenues Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limftation on the foreign 
tax credit; 

ELR. 10311. An act that certain 
provisions of Public Law 335 dated October 
7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas; 

H.R. 10341. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants-in- 
aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, 
and other public or nonprofit institutions 
to strengthen their programs of research and 
research training in sciences related to 
health; 

BLR. 10548. An act to amend the Helium 
Act of March ’3, 1925, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States; 

H.R. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short. Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corp. of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints; 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place bamboo pipestems on the 
free list; 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and for 
other p 

H.R. 11322. An act for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; 

H.R. 11380.'An act for the.relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other p 

H.R. 12458. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
for the Physically Han ped; 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for pur- 
ao of determining the manufacturers sale 
price; 

H.R. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoreman’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, so as to provide that an injured 
employee shall have the right to select his 
own physician; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An Act to improve coverage 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system and to remove 
hardships and inequities, improve the financ- 
ing of the trust funds, and provide disabil 
ity benefits to additional individuals.under 
such system; to provide grants to States for 
medical care for aged individuals of low in- 
come; to amend the public assistance and 
maternal and child welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; to improve the employ- 
ment compensation provisions of such act; 
and for other purposes; 

H.R, 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of 
trust to the United States from the prede- 
cessor in the name of Gallaudet College and 
any evidence of indebtedness related to the 
same transaction, to quiet the college’s title 
to property belonging. to it, and for other 
purposes, 

H.R. 12759. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 13021. An act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin America 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 
other purposes; 


Police, the White House Police, and for other 


purposes; 

.HR. 13066. An. act to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 


H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 

po get oniggimnay for the fiscal year ending June 
, 1961, and for other purposes; 

"ode 9. Joint, resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from a patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack; 

8.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised edi- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 


Pp 
bered 170 of the 82d Congress; 

8.J. Res. 209. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual National 
Forest Products Week; 

H.J. Res. 311, Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Taras Shevchenko 
on public grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia; 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval .of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, District of Columbia metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 


copyright restrictions upon the musical com- . 


position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending 

an invitation to the Féderation Aéronau- 

wavs Internationale to hold the 1962 world 
sport parachuting championships at Orange, 
Mass.; and 

H.J. Res. 784. Joint -resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the United States Constitution 
175th Anniversary Commission shall report 
to Congress and including cortain amend- 
ments relating to housing. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1960, presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions: 


8S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of J. B. White; 

8. 1092. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Cheney division, Wichita Federal 
reclamation project, Kansas, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimina- 
tion of a hearing in certain cases under sec- 
tion 408; 

S. 1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; 

8.1740. An act to amend section 202(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
to expand the Federal Communications 
Commission’s regulatory authority under 
such section; 

S. 1764. An act to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of 
certain claims against the National Guard; 

S. 1898. An act to promote the public in- 
terest by amending the Communications Act 
of 1934, to provide a pregrant procedure 
in case of certain applications; to impose 
limitations on -payoffs between applicants; 
to require disclosure of payments made for 
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of certain matter; to grant 
authority to impose forfeitures in the broad- 
cast service; and to prohibit deceptive prac- 
tices in contests of intellectual knowledge, 
skill, or chance; and for other purposes; 
S. 1964. An act to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroad to make 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to certain accidents in 
order to clarify the requirements ‘of such 


act; 

S. 2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the western division of the Dallas 
‘Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 
8S. 2368. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. tied Jr; 

8. 2757. An act to supplement the act of 
June 14, 1926, as amended, to permit any 
State to acquire certain public lands for 
recreation use; 

S.2761. An act to invalidate payments 
made for certain emergency conservation 
measures under the program authorized by 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957; 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; 

S. 2917. An act to establish a price-support 
level for milk and butterfat; 

§.2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands subject 
to any outstanding mineral lease or per- 
mit; 

5S. 3146. An act to authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to donate dairy prod- 
ucts and other-agricultural commodities for 
use in home economics courses; 

S. 3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to convey certain public and 

lands in the State of Nevada to the 
county of Mineral, Nev.; 

8.3267. An act to amend the act of 
October 17, 1940, realting to the disposition 
of certain public lands in Alaska; 

S.3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain within Shenandoah 
National Park, in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3439. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to present 
a gold medai to Robert Frost, a New Eng- 
land poet; 

58.3583. An act to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram against loss of acreage allotments; 

S. 3619. An act to make permanent law 
the provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

S. 3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park 
on the island of Maui, in the State of Hawaii, 
as the Haleakala National Park, and for 
other 

S. 3665. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway, their successors 
and assigns; 

8.3681. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
combine for financing purposes the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
with the Newport Bridge and any other 
project acquired or constructed by said 
authority; 

S. 3688. An acy to amend the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944, with respect to certain 
powers of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia; 

S.3759. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 

Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 

8.3771. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as 
amended; 
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8.3773. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, 


as amended; 

S.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from @ patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack; 

SJ. Res. 176, Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised 
edition of the Constitution of the United 
States of America—Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion, published in 1953 as Senate Document 
No. 170 of the 82d Co ; and 

8.J. Res. 209. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of ‘an annual National 
Forest Products Week. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT ENTITLED “CASE STUDY IN 
SUBCONTRACTING BY WEAPON- 
SYSTEM CONTRACTOR” (S. REPT. 
NO. 1947) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 30, 1960, on September 
16,.1960, Mr. Wittrams of New Jersey, 
from the Select Committee on Small 
Business, submitted a report entitled 
“Case Study in Subcontracting by Weap- 
on-System Contractor,” which was 
printed. 





APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


On September 14, 1960, the Vice Presi- 
dent appointed Senator Cari Haypen, of 
Arizona, to the Joint Committee on In- 
augural Ceremonies for 1961, vice the 
late Senator Tuomas C. HENNINGs, JR., of 
Missouri. 





APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that on the following dates he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills and joint resolutions: 

On September 2, 1960: 

8.68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; 

8.107. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship-mortgage insurance in order to 
include floating drydocks under the defini- 
tion of the term “vessel” in such title; 

8.1781. An act to facilitate cooperation 
between the Federal Government, colleges 
and universities, the States, and private or- 
génizations for cooperative unit eo 
of research and education relating to fish 
and wildlife, and for other purposes; 

S. 1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the quality of such products mov- 
ing in foreign commerce, to provide for the 
commercial inspection of such products 
entering such commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; 

8.2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; 

S. 2388. An act relating to the separation 
and retirement of John R. Barker; 





S.2576. An act to authorize the addition 


of certain donated lands to the Wverglades a 


National Park; 

8.2669. An act to extend the period of ex- 
emption from inspection under the provi- 
sions of section 4426 of the Revised a 
granted certain small vessels carrying freight 
to and from places on the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska; 

8.2711. An act to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Neg Perce Indian Reserva~- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

8.2772. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey land in the town 
of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo.; i 

8S. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Coronado National Memorial and to au- 
thorize the repair and maintenance of an 
access road thereto im the State of Arizona, 
and for other — ao 

S. 2932. An act to provide for credit for 


service of sentence for time spent in custody | 


for want of bail prior to the imposition of 
sentence by the sentencing court where the 
statute requires the imposition of a mini- 
mum mandatory sentence; 

S$. 3030. An act for the relief of Michiko 
(Hirai) Christopher; 

8.3053. An act for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut; 

8. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to cer- 
tain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., con- 
veyed to the State of North Dakota on July 
20, 1955; 

8. 3160. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Idaho as a Territory; 

8.3264. An act to abolish the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Conimission; 

£.3487. An act to amend the “Anti- 
Kickback Statute” to extend it to all nego- 
tiated contracts; 

S. 3532. An act to provide for the striking 
of medal in commemoration of Century 21 
Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash.; and 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of the New Jersey Ter- 
centenary Celebration Commission to for- 
mulate and implement plans to commemo- 
rate the 300th anniversary of the State of 
New Jersey, and for other purposes. 

On September 6, 1960: 

S. 285. An act for the relief of the estate 
of John A. Skenandore; : 

8. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Li- 
brary of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a 
modification of the terms of a trust in- 
strument executed by James B. Wilbur; 

S. 1806. An act to revise title 18, chapter 
89, of the United States Code, entitled “Ex- 
plosives and Combustibles”; 

8S. 1870. An act to provide for examina- 
tion, licensing, and for regulation of prac- 
tical nurses, and for practical nursing edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia, and for 


other purposes; 


S. 2306. An act to exempt from taxation 


certain property of the National Woman's 
Party, Inc., in the District of Columbia; 


8.3415. An act to exempt from taxation ~ 
certain property of the American Associ- § 
ation of University Women, Educational 9% 
Foundation, Inc., in the District of Colum- ~ 


bia; 


amount which may be borrowed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use in the construc- 


tion and improvement of its sanitary and | 


combined sewer systems, and for other 
purposes. 
On September 7, 1960: 


S.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to authorize | 
the participation in an international con- | 
vention of representative citizens from the ~ 


September 21 — 














8.3727. An act to authorize the bonding ~ 
of persons engaging in the home improve- | 
ment business, and for other purposes; and @ 

S. 3834. An act to increase the maximum | 
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North Atlantic Treaty nations to examine 
how greater political and economic coopera- 
tion among their peoples may be promoted, 
to provide for the appointment of US. dele- 
gates to such convention, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On September 8, 1960: 

S. 1066. An act to revise the boundaries 
and change the name of Fort Donelson Na- 
tional Military Park, and for other purposes; 

S. 1214. An act to amend the act of March 
11, 1948 (62 Stat. 78), relating to the estab- 
lishment of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida; 

S. 2131. An act to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District 
of Columbia approved May 25, 1954, as 
amended; 

S. 2575. An act to provide a health benefits 
program for certain retired employees of the 
Government; 

S. 2633. An act to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes; 

8.3416. An act to provide for the restora- 
tion to the United States of amounts ex- 
pended in the District of Columbia in carry- 
ing out the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958; 

S. 3648. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia on behalf 
of the United States to transfer from the 
United States to the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency title to certain 
real property in said District; 

S. 3835. An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia Civil War Centennial Commission 
to plan and carry out in the District of Co- 
lumbia civic programs in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the Civil War; to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Defense to make certain 
property of the District and of the United 
States available for the use of such Commis- 
sion; to authorize the said Commissioners to 
make certain regulations and permit certain 
uses to be made of public space, and for 
other purposes; and 

8.3867. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States in the District 
of Columbia. 2 

On September 13, 1960: 

S. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimi- 
nation of a hearing in certain cases under 
section 408; 

S. 1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; . 

8. 1740. An act to amend section 202(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
expand the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s regulatory authority under such 
section; 

S. 1764. An act to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of 
certain claims against the National Guard; 

S. 1898. An act to promote the public in- 
terest by amending the Communications Act 
of 1934, to provide a.pre-grant procedure in 
cases of certain applications; to impose lim- 
itations on payoffs between applicants; to 
require disclosure of payments made for the 
broadcasting of certain matter; to grant au- 
thority to impose forfeitures in the broadcast 
service; and to prohibit deceptive practices 
in contests of intellectual knowledge, skill, 
or chance; and for other purposes; 

S. 1964. An act to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroads to make 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to certain accidents in or- 
der to clafify the requirements of such act; 

S. 2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the western division of the Dalles 
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Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2757. An act to supplement the act of 
June 14, 1926, as amended, to permit any 
State to certain public lands for 
recreational use; 

8S. 3146, An act to authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to donate dairy prod- 
ucts and other agricultural commodities for 
use in home economics courses; 

8.3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to convey certain public and 
acquired lands in the State of Nevada to the 
county of Mineral, Nev.; 

S. 3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain property within Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and for 
other purposes; 

8.3439. An act authorizing the President 

of the United States of America to present a 
gold medal to Robert Frost, a New England 
poet; 
S. 3619. An act to make permanent law the 
provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing. Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

8.3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park on 
the island of Maui, in the State of Hawaii, 
as the Haleakala National Park, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 3665. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway, their successors and 
assigns; 

8.3681. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
combine for financing purposes the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
with the Newport Bridge and any other 
project acquired or constructed by said 
authority; 

8.3688. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944, with respect to certain 
powers of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; 

S. 3759. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala.; 

8.3771. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
as amended; 

8.3773. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended; 

8.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised 
edition of the Constitution of the United 
States of America—Analysis. and Interpre- 
tation, published in 1953 as Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 170 of the 82d Congress; 
and 

S.J.Res. 209. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual National 
Forest Products Week. 

_ On September 14, 1960: 

8.1092. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of the Cheney division, Wichita 
Federal reclamation project, Kansas, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; 

S. 2761. An act to validate payments made 
for certain emergency conservation measures 
under the program authorized by the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957; 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; 

8.2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands sub- 
ject to any outstanding mineral lease or 
permit; 

8.3267. An act to amend the act of 
October 17, 1940, relating to the disposition 
of certain public lands in Alaska; 
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S. 3533. An act to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram against loss of acreage allotments: 

8.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from a patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack. 

On September 15, 1960: 

S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of J. B. White; and 

S. 2353. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. Ryan, Jr. 





PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL FOR MILK 
AND BUTTERFAT 


The President also notified the Secre- 
tary of the Senate that he had, on 
September 16, 1960, approved and 
signed the act (S, 2917) to establish a 
price support level for milk and butter- 
fat, and transmitted his reasons there- 
for, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE. PRESIDENT 


I have today signed S. 2917, setting 
minimum price supports until March 31, 
1961, for butterfat and milk for manu- 
facturing purposes. The price of fluid 
milk, not subject to price support legis- 
lation, is not dealt with in the bill. 

In 1954 the Congress turned away 
from rigid price supports and authorized 
the administrative determination of 
price support levels, within a stated 
range, so that agricultural productién 
could be brought into line with demand. 
S. 2917 elevates minimum support prices 
for butterfat and manufacturing milk 
above present support levels and, if con- 
tinued in effect beyond its termination 
date, could pose the threat of a return to 
the disastrous dairy surplus situation of 
only a few years ago. 

The bill would have little practical ef- 
fect, however, for present prices in the 
marketplace for butterfat and manufac- 
turing milk are, depending on the item, 
above, at, or only slightly below the mini- 
mum prices that S. 2917 would establish. 
Moreover, the bill by its own terms will 
expire on March 31 of the new year. 

The bill, therefore, can do little, if 
anything, to benefit the dairy farmer 
and, even more important, will do him 
little harm. Nor should it add materially 
to the cost of the Federal Government’s 
dairy product vrice support programs or 
have a significant effect, if any at all, on 
the prices of dairy products to con- 
sumers. 

For these reasons, and because I am 
mindful that the Congress—which 
passed the bill overwhelmingly—has by 
its adjournment no opportunity to at- 
tempt to override a veto, I concluded that 
the bill could and should be signed. 
‘These reasons seem to me the more com- 
pelling because this is an election year. 
Had the bill been presented to me under 
different . circumstances, however, I 
doubtless would have withheld my ap- 
proval because the bill on its face vio- 
lates long established and well-known 
policies of this administration. But be- 
cause its practical effects are negligible— 
and hence the violations more theoretical 
than real—I believe it my duty this year 
to avoid so far as possible any action 
on my part that would only serve to en- 
gender intensely partisan political 
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charges and countercharges in the dairy 


regions. 

Early next year the new administra- 
tion will be confronted with this prob- 
lem, but it will then be very real, for any 
extension of S. 2917 would pose the se- 
rious threat I have described. At that 
time, however, the matter can be dis- 
cussed and resolved in an atmosphere 
free of election year politics. In that 
regard, I wish it to be perfectly clear 
that for my part I shall continue to sup- 
port the policy that agricultural pro- 
duction must eventually be controlled by 
economic law rather than by political 
maneuvering. Until this has happened, 
there can be no settlement of the so- 
called farm problem and no sound pros- 
perity for the family-size farm. 


~ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, bo=rd, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating te estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcrREssionaL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
7 Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR, PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

Trrix 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMEN!!, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 

SIONAL REecorD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c, 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION *82b. SAME; ILLUs- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1986, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) ; 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREsSSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer m~y begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks -If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Purlic Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorD. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 


ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when ~ 


its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, © 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. — 
8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is — 

made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That ~ 
upon the final cdjourrment of each session © 

of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitied to make more than 


one revision. Any revision shall consist only ~ 


of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

8. The Public Printer shall Lot publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 


print of any committee or subcommittee | 


when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or -(3) any. other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- © 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 


form part of a speech of a Member, or to an = 


authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance — 
may be printed in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- ~ 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is ~ 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the ~ 
purposes of this regulation, any one article | 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- ~ 
out individual headings, shall be considered — 
as a single extension and the two-page rule ~ 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official ~ 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return © 


to the Member of the respective House any. 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL “| 


Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 


12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 7 


ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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